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IABAD1US.  JACCETANI. 


IABA'DIUS  (’I aSaSfov  vrjooj,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 29,  ! 
Tiii.  27.  § 10),  an  island  off  the  lower  lialf  of  the  j 
Gulden  Cberaonesu*.  It  is  said  by  Ptolemy  to  mean 
the  “ Island  of  Barley,"  to  have  been  very  fertile  in  j 
(Train  and  cold,  and  to  have  had  a metropolis  called 
AftOYRR.  There  can  l*c  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  present  Java,  which  also  signifies  “ barley." 
Humboldt,  on  the  other  hanJ,  considers  it  to  be  Su- 
matra ( Krituche  Unters.  i.  p.  64);  and  Manned, 
the  small  island  of  Banco , on  the  SE.  side  of  Su- 
matra. [V.] 

JABBOK  (’lotfaJCKor,  Joseph.;  ’Iaffwjf.  LXX.),  1 
a stream  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  mentioned  first  in  the 
history  of  Jacob  {Gen.  xxxii.  22).  It  formed,  ac-  I 
cording  to  Josephus,  the  northern  border  of  the 
Amorites,  whose  country  he  describes  ns  isolated  by 
the  Jordan  on  the  west,  the  Anion  on  the  south,  and 
the  Jabbok  on  tho  north.  (An/,  iv.  5.  § 2.)  11c 

further  describes  it  as  the  division  between  the 
dominions  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og, 
whom  he  calls  king  of  Galadcuo  and  Gaulonitis 
(§  3) — the  Bashan  of  Scripture.  In  the  division  of  t 
the  land  among  the  tribes,  the  river  Jabbok  was 
assigned  as  tho  northern  limit  of  Gad  and  Reuben. 

( Dent . iiL  16.)  To  the  north  of  the  river,  in  the 
country  of  Ba-han,  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  bad 
their  possession  (1 3, 14.)  [Ahmonitak  ; Amokitks.] 

It  is  correctly  placed  by  Eusebios  ( Onomasl . s.  r.) 
between  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  and  Gerasa  ( Ge- 
rash) ; to  whicli  S.  Jerome  adds,  with  equal  truth, 
that  it  is  4 miles  from  the  latter.  It  flows  into  the 
Jordan.  It  is  now  called  Kl-Ztrka , and  “ divides 
the  district  of  Afoerad  from  the  country  called  A7- 
Betta,"  (Burckhardt’s  Syria,  p.  347.)  It  was 
crossed  in  its  upper  part  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  (exactly  4 miles)  SW.  of 
Gerash,  on  their  way  to  Es-SzalL  ( Travels , p,  319, 
comp.  p.  475.)  [G.  V.1 

JABESI1  (Ta'gcir,  LXX.;  ’It&rjr,  ’laffnxcd,  ’I a- 
€i  J(U,  Joseph.),  a city  of  Gilead,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  exterminated,  during  the  early  times  of 
the  Judges  (*««  xx.  28),  for  not  having  joined  in 
the  national  league  against  the  men  of  Gitieah  (xxi. 

9,  See.).  Three  centuries  later,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Ammonite  king,  Nahash,  when  the  hard  terms  offered 
to  the  inhabitants  by  the  invaders  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  Saul,  and  resulted  in  the  relief  of  the  town  j 
and  the  rout  of  the  Ammonites.  (I  Sam.  xi.)  It 
wjts  probably  in  requital  for  this  deliverance  that  the 
inhabitant*  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  having  heard  of  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
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after  the  battle  of  Gilboa, M arose,  and  went  all  night, 
and  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sous, 
from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jubcah  and 
burnt  them  there ; and  they  took  their  bones  and 
buried  them  under  a tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven 
days."  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  11  — 13;  2 5am.  ii.  4 — 7.) 
It  was  situated,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  hills, 
6 miles  from  Pella,  on  tho  mad  to  Gerash ; and  its 
site  was  marked  in  his  time  by  a large  village  (s.  ev. 
'Apia&d  and  Tdffn).  The  writer  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  endeavours  to  recover  its  site  in  1842 ; but  a tra- 
dition of  the  city  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  the 
valley  that  runs  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  one  hour 
and  a quarter  south  of  Wady  if  us,  in  which  Pella 
is  situated.  This  valley  is  still  called  Wady  Yabes, 
and  the  ruins  of  tho  city  doubtless  exist,  and  will 
probably  bo  recovered  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  vallev.  TG.  W.l 

JABNEH.  [Iamma.] 

JACCA-  [Jaccrtani;  Vascoxes.] 
JACCETA'Nl  (Toxarroyof),  the  most  important 
of  the  small  tribes  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconenais,  E.  of  the  V a scones,  and  N. 
of  the  Ilk  kg  etch.  Their  country,  Jaccktaxia 
(’lauKtrayia),  lay  in  the  N.  of  Arragon,  below  the 
central  portion  of  the  Pyrcnaean  chain,  whence  it 
extended  towards  the  Iberus  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilerda  and  Osca ; and  it  formed  a jnrt 
of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  contests  between  Ser- 
torius  and  Pompey,  and  between  Julius  Caesar  and 
Pompey’a  legates,  Afranius  and  Petreins.  (Strnb. 
iii.  p.  161 ; Cues.  B.  C.  i.  60:  concerning  the  reading, 
see  LacbtaNI  ; Ptol  ii.  6.  § 72.)  None  of  their 
cities  were  of  any  consequence.  Tho  capital,  Jacca 
( Jaca . in  Biscaya),  from  which  they  derived  their 
name,  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  Vas- 
conks,  among  whom  indeed  Pliny  appears  to  include 
the  Jaccctani  altogether  (iii.  3.  s.  4).  Their  other 
cities,  as  enumerated  by  Ptolemy,  and  identified, 
though  with  no  great  certainty,  by  Ukcrt  (voj.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  425), are  the  following:  — Ikspus (7«<nrdr, 
Iguakda);  Ckkesus  {Ktptais,  S.  Cohimba  dc  Ce- 
ra l (o)  ; AXABIS  ('Ariifii,  Tarrtga)  ; Bacasis 
(Bairaair,  Manrtsa,  the  district  round  which  is  still 
called  Bayes)  ; Telouib  (TrjAotffr,  JdartoreU) ; 
Asckrius  {'Anuffiftls,  Sagarra) ; Uduha  (OC- 
8ot>pa,  Cardona);  I.ISSA  or  Lksa  (A^ra,  near  A fan- 
re-ro);  Setki^sis  (2«r«A<n'r  fi  2.*  Aerate,  Solsona); 
Cinna  (KiVea,  near  Guisona),  perhaps  the  rame 
place  as  the  ScissUM  of  Livy  fxxi.  GO,  where  the 
MSS.  have  Seise  is,  Stissum,  Sisa),  and  the  Cima  of 
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2 IADERA.  IALYSUS. 

Polybius  (iii.  76  : coins,  ap.  Sestini,  pp.  132,  163;  \ Fazello  assures  us  that  there  was  a mediaeval  for- 
Num.  Goth.).  [P.  S.1  tress  called  I a to  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  moun- 


IA'DERA  (Td5«pa,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 10 ; ’IdSapa, 
Nicet.  p.  348  ; ladera,  Plin.  iii.  26 ; Iader,  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  3.  § 13  ; Pent  Tab.:  Geog.  Rav. ; on  the 
orthography  of  the  mime  see  Tzcbucke,  ad  Melam , 
L c.  vol.  ii.  pt  2.  p.  275 : l.tk.  Iadertinus,  Hirt. 
B.  A.  42 : Zara),  the  capital  of  Libumia  in  Illy- 
ricum.  Under  Augustus  it  was  made  a Roman 
colony.  (“  Parens  coloniac,”  Inter,  ap.  Farlati,  Illyr. 
Sacr.t  vol.  v.  p.  3 ; comp.  Ptol.  1.  c.)  Afterwards 
it  bore  the  name  of  Diodora,  and  paid  a tribute  of 
110  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors  (Const 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  30),  until  it  was  handed  over, 
in  the  reign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  to  the  Slavonic 
princes.  Zara,  the  modem  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
and  well  known  for  the  famous  siege  it  stood  against 
the  combined  French  and  Venetians,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (Gibbon,  c.  lx. ; Wilken, 
die  Kreuzz.  vol.  v.  p.  167),  stands  upon  the  site 
of  ladera.  Little  remains  of  the  ancient  city  ; the 
nca-gate  called  Porta  di  San  Chrysogono  is  Roman, 
hut  it  seems  likely  that  it  has  been  brought  from 
Aenona.  The  gate  is  a single  arch  with  a Corin- 
thian pilaster  at  each  side  supporting  an  entablature. 

Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  152)  doubts  the  evidence  of 
any  coins  of  ladera,  though  some  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it  by  other  writers  on  numismatics.  (Sir 
G.  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  voL  i. 
p.  78 ; J.  F.  Neigebaur,  Die  Sudslaven , pp.  181 — 
191.)  [E.B.J.] 

IADO'NI,  a people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  His- 
pmia  Tarraconcnsis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Arrotrcbae.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 

».  34. j [i>.  a] 

IAETA  or  IETAE (Terof, Steph.  B. : Eth.  ’Itroioi, 
Id.;  but  Diodorus  has 'lairivo i, and  this  is  confirmed 
by  coins,  the  legend  of  which  is  uniformly  ’Iarrtrw*', 
Eckhcl,  vol.  i.  p.  216:  in  Latin,  Cicero  has  Ictini, 
but  Pliny  letenses),  a town  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  NW.  of  the  island,  not  very  far  from  Panor- 
mus.  It  was  mentioned  by  Philistua  ( ap . Steph.  B. 
t.  v.)  as  a fortress,  and  it  is  called  by  Thucydides 
also  (if  the  reading  'Itrds  be  admitted,  in  vii.  2)  a 
fortress  of  the  Siculians  (rci^of  t Her  SureAcer), 
which  was  taken  by  Gylippus  on  his  march  from 
Himera  through  the  interior  of  the  island  towards 
Syracuse.  It  first  appears  as  on  independent  city  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  and  was  attacked  by  that 
monarch  on  account  of  its  strong  position  and  the 
advantages  it  offered  for  operations  against  Panor- 
mus;  but  the  inhabitants  readily  capitulated.  (Diod. 
xxii.  10,  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  it  was 
occupied  by  a Carthaginian  garrison,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Panormus  drove  out  these  troops  and  opened 
its  gates  to  the  Romans.  (Id.  xxiii.  18,  p.  505.) 
Under  the  Roman  government  it  appears  as  a muni- 
cipal town,  but  not  one  of  much  importance.  The 
Jetini  are  only  noticed  in  passing  by  Cicero  among 
the  towns  whose  lands  had  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  exactions  of  Verrcs;  and  the  letenses  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  11  popnli  stipendiary  ” of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Kerr.  iii.  43;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  Many  MSS.  of  Cicero  read  Letini,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Arjroy  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 15) 
is  only  a corruption  of  the  same  name. 

The  position  of  laeta  is  very  obscurely  intimated, 
but  it  appears  from  Diodorus  that  it  was  not  very 
remote  from  Panormus,  and  that  its  site  was  one  of 
great  natural  strength.  Siliun  Italicos  also  alludes 
to  its  elevated  situation  (“  cels  us  letas,”  xiv.  271). 


tain,  about  15  miles  from  Palermo,  and  12  N.  of 
Entella,  which  was  destroyed  by  Frederic  II.  at  the 
same  time  with  the  latter  city;  and  this  ho  sup- 
poses. probably  enough,  to  be  the  site  of  laeta.  He 
says  the  mountain  was  still  called  Monte  di  Into , 
though  more  commonly  known  as  Monte  di  S.  Cot - 
mono,  from  a church  on  its  summit.  (Fazcll.  x. 
p.  471 ; Atnic.  Lex.  Top.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  The 
spot  is  not  marked  on  any  modern  map,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  any  recent  tra- 
vellers. The  position  thus  assigned  to  laeta  agrees 
well  with  the  statements  of  Diodorus,  but  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  admission  of  T«tcH  into  the 
text  of  Thucydides  (rii.  2):  this  reading,  however, 
is  a mere  conjecture  (see  Arnold's  note),  and  must 
probably  be  discarded  as  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.j 


COIR  OF  IAETA. 

JAEZER  (*I afnp,  LXX.  ; Tafnp  and  ’A <rup, 
Euseb.),  a city  of  Gilead,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad  by  Moses.  In  Numbers  (xxxii.  I), 44  the  land 
of  Jazer”  is  mentioned  as  contiguous  to  44the  land 
of  Gilead,  and  suited  to  cattle.”  In  Jeretuiah  (xlviii. 
32),  44  the  sea  of  Jazcr  ” occurs  in  some  versions,  an 
in  the  English  ; but  Reland  (*.  r.  p.  825)  justly 
remarks,  that  this  is  nut  certain,  as  the  passage  may 
be  pointed  after  the  word  44  sea,"  and  44  Jazer.”  as  a 
vocative,  commence  the  following  clause.  But  as 
44  the  land  of  Jazer  ” is  used  for  the  country  south  of 
Gilead,  so  the  Dead  Sea  may  be  designated  44  the  sea 
of  Jazer.”  Eusebius  (Onomazt.  t.  v.  'Aovp)  places 
it  8 miles  west  of  Philadelphia  or  Ammon  ; and 
elsewhere  (*.  v.  '\aa-fjp),  10  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  15  from  Esbon  (llcshbon).  He  adds,  that 
a large  river  takes  its  rise  there,  which  runs  into 
the  Jordan.  In  a situation  nearly  corresponding 
with  this,  between  Stalt  and  Esbus,  Burckhardt 
passed  some  ruins  named  Seyr,  where  a valley 
named  Wady  Szyr  takes  its  rise  and  runs  into  the 
Jordan.  This  is  doubtless  the  modern  representative 
of  the  ancient  Jazer.  “ In  two  hours  and  a half 
(from  Szalt)  we  passed,  on  our  right,  the  Wady  Szyr, 
which  has  its  source  near  the  read,  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan.  Above  the  source,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
valley,  are  the  ruins  called  Szyr."  (Syria,  p.  364.) 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  rdfwpos  of  Ptolemy 
which  he  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Palestine  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  (v.  16).  £G.  W.] 

IATYSUS  (TaAcoos,  ’laAutraof,  or  iTjAwraor  : 
Eth.  TaAwrei os),  one  of  the  three  ancient  Doric 
cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of  the  six 
towns  constituting  the  Doric  hexapolis.  It  was  si- 
tuated only  six  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  the  rise  of  the 
latter  city  was  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  Ialysus; 
for  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  655)  it  existed  only 
as  a village.  Pliny  (v.  3C)  did  not  consider  it  as  an 

I independent  place  at  all,  but  imagined  that  Ialysus 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.  Orychoma,  the  ci- 
tadel, w as  situated  above  Ialysus,  and  still  existed  in 
, the  time  of  Strabo.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
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I AMISS  A. 

Orychoma  was  tiro  same  as  the  fort  Achaia,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  He- 
liadae  in  the  inland  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  57 ; Athen.  viii. 
p.  360);  at  any  rate,  Achuia  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Ialrsus,  which  bore  the  name  Ialysia. 
(Comp.  Horn.  //.  ii.  656;  Pind.  01.  viL  106;  licrod. 
ii.  182  ; Thucyd.  viii.  44  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 34 ; Steph. 
B.  t.  r.;  Scylax,  Ptripl.  p.  81 ; Dionys.  Pcricg.  504; 
Ov.  Met.  vii.  365;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.)  The  bite  of 
ancient  Ialysus  is  still  occupied  by  a village  bearing 
the  name  laliso , about  which  a few  ancient  remains 
are  found.  (Roes,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  hue  In, 
vol.  iii.  p.  98.)  [L.  S.] 

1AM1SSA.  [Tiiamksis.] 

IAMNA,  IAMNO.  [Bai.karks,  p.  374.  K] 
IAMNIA  {'laMit,  LXX.;  ’ld/ltua,  ’ldpyela 
'Itfuaa),  a city  of  tlie  Philistines,  assigned  to 
tiro  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  LXX.  of  Joshua  xv.  45 
(ft/mi) ; but  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  which  only 
mentions  it  in  2 Ckron.  xxvi.  6 (Jau.neii  in  the 
Knglish  version),  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines taken  and  destroyed  by  king  Uzziah.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Philo  Judaeus  as  the  place  where  the 
find  occasion  was  given  to  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Caligula,  and  to  his  impious  attempt  to  profane  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  account  is  as  follows;  — 
In  the  city  of  Iamnia,  one  of  the  most  populous  of 
Judaea,  a small  Gentile  population  had  established 
itself  among  the  more  numerous  Jews,  to  whom  they 
occasioned  no  little  annoyance  by  the  wanton  vio- 
lation of  their  cherished  customs.  An  unprincipled 
government  officer,  named  Capito,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Palestine  to  collect  the  tribute,  anxious  to 
pre-occupy  this  emperor  with  accusations  against  the 
Jews  before  their  well-grounded  complaints  of  his 
boundless  extortion  could  reach  the  capital,  ordered 
an  altar  of  mud  to  l*  raised  iu  the  town  for  the  dei- 
fication of  the  emperor.  The  Jews,  as  he  hod  antici- 
pated, indignant  at  the  profanation  of  the  Holy  Land, 
assembled  in  a body,  and  demolished  the  altar.  On 
hearing  this,  the  emperor,  incensed  already  at  what 
had  lately  occurred  in  Egypt,  resolved  to  resent  this 
insult  by  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
himself  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  (Philo,  de  Isgut.  ad 
Caium,  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  573.)  With  respect  to  its  site, 
it  is  assigned  by  Josephus  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  occupied  by  the  children  of  Pan  (Aril.  v.  1. 
§ 22)  ; and  he  reckons  it  as  an  inland  city.  (An*, 
xiv.  4.  § 4,  li.  J.  1.  7.  § 7.)  Thus,  likewise,  in 
the  1st  book  of  Maccabees  (x.  69,  71),  it  is  npokpn 
of  as  situated  in  the  plain  country  ; but  the  author 
of  the  2nd  book  speaks  of  the  harbour  and  fleet 
of  the  Iamnites,  which  were  bred  by  Judas  Mac- 
cahacus;  when  the  light  of  the  conflagration  was 
seen  at  Jerusalem,  240  stadia  distant.  The  appa- 
rent discrepancy  may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  the 
notices  of  the  classical  geographers,  who  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  town.  Thus  Pliny  expressly 
says,  “ Iamnes  dune:  altera  intus,"  and  places  them 
between  Azotus  and  Joppa  (v.  12);  and  Ptolemy, 
having  mentioned  ’lapnp'Mr,  “the  port  of  the  Jam- 
nites,”  ns  a maritime  town  between  Joppa  and 
Azotus,  afterwards  enumerates  Iamnia  among  the 
cities  of  Judaea.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that 
Iamnia  had  i*»  Mnjuma,  or  naval  arsenal,  os  Gaza, 
Azotus,  and  Ascalon  also  had.  (Le  Qnien,  Orient 
Christ,  vol.  iii.  col.  587,  and  622.)  The  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  places  it  36  M.  P.  from  Gaza,  and 
12  M.  P.  from  Pius  polls  (or  Lyddn);  and  Eusebius 
(Onont,  t.  r.  'lapvtia)  places  it  between  Diospolis 
and  Azotus.  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  ruins  which 
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retain  the  ancient  name  Velma,  situated  on  a small 
eminence  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Rubin , an  hour 
distant  from  the  sea.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels, 
p.  182.)  “ The  ruins  of  a Homan  bridge,”  which 
they  noticed,  spanning  tiro  Nahr-eURubin  between 
Yebna  and  the  sea,  was  doubtless  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  traffic  between  the  town  and  its 
sea- port.  [G.  W.] 

IAMPHORINA,  the  capital  of  the  Macdj,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, which  was  taken  li.  C.  21 1 by  Philip,  sou  of 
Demetrius.  (Liv.  xxvi.  25.)  It  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  Vranid  or  Ivorina,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Morava.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
473.)  f E.  B.  J.l 

IANGACAUCA'NI  [Mauretania.] 
JANL'A'KIA  {‘\tu>ovapia  &xpa).  a promontory  on 
tiie  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  Serrepolis,  between  Mallus 
and  Acgaea.  (Stadiatm.  §§  149,  150.)  It  is  now 
called  Karadash.  [L.  &.] 

IA'PIS  (Tawlf),  a small  stream  which  funned  the 
boundary  between  Megans  and  the  territory  of  Elcu- 
sis.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

IA'PODES,  lA'PYPES  (TArofet,  Strab.  iii. 
p.207,  vii.  p.  313  ; TAru8«$,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 8; 
Liv.  xliii.  5;  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  475;  Tibull.  iv.  1. 
108),  an  Illyrian  people  to  tho  N.  of  Dalmatia,  and 
E.  of  Libumia,  who  occupied  Iapydla  (Plin.  iii.  19), 
or  tho  present  military  frontier  of  Croatia , com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Kulpa  and  Koruna  to  the 
N.  and  Ek,  and  the  Velebich  range  to  the  S. 

In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread  along 
Moms  Albius  ( 1’e/ifca),  which  forms  the  extremity 
of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  rises  to  a great  cle. 
vation  ; on  the  other  side  of  tho  mountain  they 
reached  towards  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of 
Pannonia.  They  followed  the  custom  of  the  wild 
Thracian  tribes  in  tattooing  themselves,  and  were 
armed  in  the  Keltic  fashion,  living  in  thei/  poor 
conntry  (like  the  Morlacchi  of  the  present  day) 
chiefly  on  zea  and  millet.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

In  n.  c.  129,  tho  consul  C.  Scmpronius  Tuditaims 
carried  on  war  against  this  people,  at  first  unsuc- 
cessfully, but  afterwards  gained  a victory  over  them, 
chiefly  by  the  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  for  which  ho  was  allowed  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  at  Rome  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  19,  lllyr.  10  ; 
Liv.  EpU.  lix. ; Fasti  Caj/it.)  They  had  a “ food  us” 
with  Homo  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  14),  but  were  in  u,  o. 
34  finally  subdued  by  Octavianus,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  in  which  Metulum,  their  principal  town, 
was  taken  (Strab.  1.  e. ; Appian,  lllyr.  1.  c.). 

Metulum  (M«toOAok),  their  capital,  was  situated 
on  the  river  CoLAPIB  {Kulpa)  to  the  N.,  on  the 
frontier  of  Pannonia  (Appian,  L c ),  and  has  been 
identified  with  Mottling  or  Metlika  on  the  Kulpa. 
The  Antoniue  Itinerary  has  the  following  places  on 
tho  road  from  Senia  ( Zergg ) to  Si-vcia  ( Siuek ) : — 
Aykndone  (comp.  Pent.  Tab.  ; Abendo,  Geog. 
Rav. ; AueySedrcu,  Appian,  lllyr.  1.  e.  ; Ovtyboi, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.314.);  Akutium  (Arypium, 
PeuL  Tab.  ; Parupium,  Geog.  Rav.  ; 'Apoowlvoi, 
App.  lllyr.  16.,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ’Apoviocia 
of  Ptolemy,  ii.  16.  § 9),  now  Ottochatz.  At  Bibium, 
which  should  bo  read  Biviuit  (Weascling,  adloc.), 
the  road  divided,  taking  a direction  towards  Pnnno- 
nia,  which  the  Itinerary  follows,  and  al&o  towards 
Dalmatia,  which  is  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table, 
Neigehnur  ( Die  Sudslaven,  pp.  224 — 235)  has 
identified  from  a local  antiquary  the  following  sites 
of  the  Tublc  ; 

EriPoriUM  (JJuUe)  ; Auers  (Chauke)  ; Au- 
n 2 
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8A5CAf.to  (1 7istuch,  near  Udbma)\  Clumbktae 
( Grachatz ).  [E.  B.  J.] 

IAPY'GIA  (*Iam/yia),  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  the  term  was  used  with  con- 
siderable vagueness,  being  sometimes  restricted  to 
tho  extreme  SE.  point  or  peninsula,  called  also  Mos- 
sapia,  and  by  the  Romans  Calabria;  at  other  times 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  what  the 
Romans  termed  Apulia.  Thus  Scylax  describes  the 
whole  coast  from  Lucania  to  tho  promontory  of 
Drion  (Mt.  Garganns)  as  comprised  in  Iapygia,  and 
even  includes  under  that  appellation  the  cities  of 
Metapontum  and  Heracles  on  the  gulf  of  Tarcntum, 
which  are  usually  assigned  to  Lucania.  Hence  he 
states  that  their  coast-line  extended  for  a space  of 
six  days  and  nights*  voyage.  (ScyL  § 14.  p.  5.) 
Polybius  at  a later  period  used  the  name  in  au 
equally  extended  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
of  Apulia  (Hi.  88),  as  well  as  the  Messapian  penin- 
sula; but  he  elsewhere  appears  to  use  the  name  of 
Iapygians  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman  term  Apulians, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  Messapians  (ii. 
24).  This  is,  however,  certainly  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  earlier  Greek  writers.  Herodotus  distinctly 
applies  the  term  of  Iapygia  to  tho  peninsula,  and 
calls  the  Mcssapians  an  Iapygian  tribe;  though  he 
evidently  did  not  limit  it  to  this  portion  of  Italy, 
and  must  have  extended  it,  at  all  events,  to  the 
land  of  the  Peucetians,  if  not  of  the  Daunians  also. 
(Herod,  iv.  99,  vii.  170.)  Aristotle  also  clearly  iden- 
tifies the  Iapygians  with  the  Messapians  ( PoL  v. 
3),  though  the  limits  within  which  he  applies  the 
name  of  Iapygia  (/&.  vii.  10)  cannot  be  defined. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  the  Iapygian  promontory  (v 
&xf>a  rj  'laxvyia),  universally  given  to  the  headland 
which  formed  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula, 
sufficiently  proves  that  this  was  considered  to  belong 
to  Iapygia.  Strabo  confines  the  term  of  Iapygia  to 
the  peninsula,  and  says  that  it  was  called  by  some 
Iapygia,  by  others  Mcssapia  or  Calabria.  (Strab. 
vi.  pp.  281,  282.)  Appian  and  Dionysius  Perie- 
getes,  on  the  contrary,  follow  Polybius  in  applying 
the  name  of  Iapygia  to  the  Roman  Apulia,  and  the 
latter  expressly  says  that  the  Iapygian  tribes  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Hyriam  on  the  N.  side  of  Mt. 
Garganus.  (Appian,  Ann.  45;  Dionys.  Per.  379.) 
Ptolemy,  as  usual,  follows  tho  Roman  writers,  and 
adopts  tho  names  then  in  use  for  the  divisions  of 
this  part  of  Italy ; hence  he  ignores  altogether  the 
name  of  Iapygia,  which  is  not  found  in  any  Roman 
writer  as  a geographical  appellation;  though  the 
Latin  poets,  as  usual,  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks. 
(Virg.  Aen.  xi.  247;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  703.) 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the 
name  of  Iapygians,  which  was  undoubtedly  given 
to  the  people  (Iaptoes,  ’Idsvyer)  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Nie- 
buhr (vol.  i.  p.  146)  considers  it  as  etymologically 
connected  with  the  Latin  Apulus,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  a general 
one,  including  several  tribes  or  nations,  among 
which  were  the  Messapians,  Sallentini,  and  Peuce- 
tians: hence  Herodotus  calls  the  Messapians,  Iapy- 
gians (’lijirv ytt  vii.  170);  and  the  two 

names  are  frequently  interchanged.  The  Greek 
mythographers,  as  usual,  derived  the  name  from  a 
hero,  Iapyx,  whom  they  represented  as  a son  of 
Lycaon,  ft  descent  probably  intended  to  indicate  the 
Pelasglc  origin  uf  the  Iapygians.  (Anton.  Liberal. 
31;  P(in.  iii.  11  s.  16.)  For  a further  account  of 
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the  national  affinities  of  the  different  tribes  ill  this 
part  of  Italy,  ns  well  as  for  a description  of  its  phy- 
sical geography,  see  the  articles  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria. [E.H.B.] 

lAPY'GIUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  ('A* pa  'lairu- 
yla : Capo  Sta.  Maria  di  Leuca ),  a headland  which 
forms  the  extreme  SE.  point  of  Italy,  as  well  os 
the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula  or  promontory 
that  divides  the  gulf  of  Tarcntum  from  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  is  this  long  projecting  strip  of  land,  com- 
monly termed  the  heel  of  Italy,  and  designated  by 
the  Romans  as  Calabria,  that  was  usually  termed 
by  the  Greeks  Iapygia,  whence  the  name  of  tho  pro- 
montory in  question.  The  latter  is  well  described 
by  Strabo  as  a rocky  point  extending  far  out  to  sea 
towards  the  SE.,  but  inclining  a little  towards  the 
Lacinian  promontory,  which  rises  opposite  to  it,  and 
together  with  it  encloses  the  gulf  of  Tarcntum.  He 
states  the  interval  between  tbe.se  two  headlands,  and 
consequently  the  width  of  the  Tarentiqe  gulf,  at 
its  entrance,  at  about  700  stadia  (70  G.  miles), 
which  slightly  exceeds  the  truth.  Pliny  calls  the 
same  distance  100  M.  P.  or  800  stadia;  but  the  nal 
distance  does  not  exceed  66  G.  miles  or  660  stadia. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  258,  281 ; Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Pled, 
iii.  1.  § 13;  Polyb.  x.  1.) 

The  same  point  was  also  not  nnfrequently  termed 
the  Sulentine  promontory  (Pmomoxtukil’M  Salen- 
tinum,  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8;  Ptol.  /.  c.),  from  the  pooplo 
of  that  name  who  inhabited  the  country  immediately 
adjoining.  Sallust  applies  tho  same  name  to  the 
whole  of  the  Calabrian  or  Messapian  peninsula. 
(Sail.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  400.)  Its  modem  name 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  church  of  Sta . Maria  di 
Leuca,  situated  close  to  the  headland,  and  which  has 
preserved  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  and  port  of 
Leuca;  the  latter  was  situated  immediately  on  tho 
W.  of  the  promontory,  and  afforded  tolerable  shelter 
for  vessels,  [Lkuca.]  Hence  we  find  the  Athenian 
fleet,  in  i*.  c.  415,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  touching  at 
the  Iapygian  promontory  after  crossing  from  Cor- 
cyra  ( l iiuc.  vi.  30,  44);  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  was  the  customary  course  in  proceeding 
from  Greece  to  Sicily.  [E.  H.  B.] 

IA'RDANUS  (’IdpSavoj).  a river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  near  the  banks  of  which  the  Cydonians 
dwelt.  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  292.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  rapid  stream  of  the  J'latanid,  which  rises  in  the 
White  Mountains,  and,  after  flowing  l>etwecn  the 
Rhizile  villages  of  Theruo  and  Laki  or  JAkus,  runs 
through  a valley  funned  by  low  hills,  and  filled  with 
lofty  platanes ; from  which  it  obtains  its  name.  The 
river  of  Platanui  falls  into  the  sea,  nearly  opposite 
the  islet  of  llaghioa  Theodhoroe , where  there  is  good 
anchorage.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  22  ; Hock, 
Kreta.  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  384.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

1ARDANUS,  a river  of  Elis.  [Phkia.] 
JARZKTHA.  [Libya.] 

IASI.  [Iassii.j 

JASO'NIUM  ('I aaoviop  Ptol.  vi.  10.  § 3).  a town 
in  Margiana,  at  the  junction  of  tlieMargus  (Murgh- 
(ib)  and  some  small  streams  which  flow  into  it.  (Cf. 
also  Ammian.  xxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

JASO'NIUM  (ri  'laodvioy,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 4 ; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  526),  a mountain  in  Media,  which  ex- 
tended in  a NW.  direction  from  the  M.  Paraehoatms 
(M.  Elicend ),  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  outlying  spurs  of  tho  Antitauros. 
It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Orontes  and  tho 
Coronas.  [V.] 

JASO'NIUM  (Taateriov),  a promontory  on  the 
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coast  of  Pintus,  13u  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  Po- 
lemouiuin;  it  is  the  mast  projecting  cape  on  that 
coast,  aiut  forms  the  terminating  point  of  the  chain 
ot  Mount  Paryadres,  It  was  believed  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  fact  that  Jason  had  landed 
there.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  17; 
Anonym.  PerijU.  p.  1 1 ; l*tol.  v.  6.  § 4 ; Xenopli. 
Anab.  vi.  2.  § 1,  who  calls  it  ’laooria  Avri?.)  It 
still  bears  the  raune  Jtmxnt,  though  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  C'ape  Bona  or  Vona,  from  a town  of 
the  same  name.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
269.)  The  Asineia,  called  a Greek  acropolis  by 
Scylax  (p.  33),  is  probably  no  other  than  the  Jaso- 

niuin.  [1-  s.] 

IASPIS.  [OoxTturrAHiA.] 

IASSII  ('Iaooioi),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  Upper  Par, non ia  (ii.  14.  § 2).  Pliny’s 
tbnn  of  the  name  (iii.  25)  is  Iasi.  He  places  them 
on  the  Drove.  (R.G.  L.] 

IASSUS,  or  IASUS  Q'laffoos,  or  'Icuroj  : Eth. 
*\atratin'),  a town  of  Caria,  situated  on  a small 
Bland  close  to  the  north  coast  of  the  Iasian  bay, 
which  derives  its  name  from  Iasatis.  The  town  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  at  an  unknown  period  by 
Argive  colonists  ; but  as  they  had  sustained  severe 
losses  in  a war  with  the  native  Carians,  they  invited 
the  son  of  Neleus,  who  had  previously  founded  Mi- 
letus, to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  town  appears 
on  that  occasion  to  have  received  additional  settlers. 
(Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  The  town,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  little  island,  had  otdy  ten 
stadia  in  circumference;  but  it  nevertheless  acquired 
great  wealth  (Thucyd.  viii.  28),  from  its  fisheries  and 
trade  in  fish  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658).  After  the  Si- 
cilian expedition  of  tlie  Athenians,  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  I ass  us  was  attacked  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies;  it  was  governed  at  the 
time  by  Amorges,  a Persian  chief,  who  had  revolted 
from  Darius.  It  was  laken  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  captured  Amorges,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
Tissaplicmes.  The  town  itself  was  destroyed  on  that 
occasion;  but  must  have  been  rebuilt,  for  we  after- 
wards find  it  besieged  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who,  however,  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  re- 
store it  to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  (Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Lir. 
xxxii.  33;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 9;  Plin.  v.  29;  Start. 
Afar.  Afagn.  §$  274,  275;  llienxl.  p.  689.)  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lassos  furnished 
a beautiful  kind  of  marble,  of  a blood-red  and  livid 
white  colour,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
ornamental  purposes.  (Paul.  Silent.  Eephr.  S.  Soph. 
ii.  213.)  Near  the  town  was  a sanctuary  of  Hcstias, 
with  a statue  of  the  goddess,  which,  though  stand- 
ing in  the  open  air,  was  believed  never  to  be  touched 
by  the  rain.  (Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  The  same  story  is 
related,  by  Strabo,  of  a temple  of  Artemis  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  lass  us,  as  a celebrated  fish- 
ing place,  is  alluded  to  by  Atbenaeus  (iii.  p.  105, 
xiii.  p.  606).  The  place  is  still  existing,  under  the 
name  of  A sketn  or  A sgn  Kalessi.  Chandler  (Tra- 
wls in  As.  A fin.  p.  226)  relates  that  the  inland  on 
which  the  town  was  built  is  now  united  to  the  tnain- 
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land  by  a small  isthmus.  Part  of  the  city  walU 
still  exist,  and  are  of  a regular,  solid,  and  handsome 
structure.  In  the  side  of  tne  rock  a theatre  with 
many  rows  of  seats  still  remains,  and  several  in- 
scriptions and  cuius  have  been  found  there.  (Comp. 
Spun  and  Winder,  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  361.) 

A second  town  of  the  name  of  lassos  existed  in 
Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 6),  on 
the  north-east  of  Zoropassus.  [L.  S.] 

IASTAE  (’Idoroi,  Ptol.  vi.  12),  a Scythian  tribe, 
whose  p*ition  must  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  lastus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IASTUS  ('IcuJTot),  a river  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (vi.  12),  was.  like  the  Polytitnetus  (Kohik), 
an  affluent  of  the  Caspian  basin,  and  should  in  fact 
be  considered  as  such  in  the  sense  given  to  a denomi- 
nation which  at  that  time  embraced  a vast  and  com . 
plicated  hydraulic  system.  [Jaxaktes.]  Von 
Humboldt  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  »i.  p.  263)  lias  iden- 
tified it  with  the  Kizil-Deria , the  dry  bed  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  the  barren  wastes  of  Kizil  Kuum 
in  W.  Turkistan.  It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  in 
the  sandy  steppes  of  N.  Asia  for  rivers  to  change 
their  course,  or  even  entirely  to  disappear.  Thus 
the  Kizil-JJeria,  which  was  known  to  geographers 
till  the  commencement  of  this  century,  no  longer 
exists.  (Comp.  Levchine,  Hordes  ft  Steppes  ties 
Kirghiz  Kazaks,  p.456.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

IASTUS,  a river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  14. 
§ 2)  as  falling  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Jaik 
and  the  Ox  us.  It  is  only  safe  to  call  it  one  of  the 
numerous  rivers  of  Independent  Tartary.  [K.  G.  L.1 
IASUS.  [OltUM.] 

IA'TII  (Tanoi,  Ptol.  vi  12.  § 4),  a people  in  the 
northern  [art  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18);  hut  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  their  real  [» wit  inn.  (V.) 

IATINUM  (Ifnwr),  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii 
8.  § 15)  the  city  of  the  Mcldi,  a people  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Eixtuinum  of  the  Tabic  [Fixtitinum],  and 
to  be  represented  by  the  town  of  Meaux  on  the 
A fame.  Walckenaer,  who  trusts  more  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  distances  in  the  Table  than  we  safely 
can  do,  says  that  the  place  Fixtuinum  has  not  in 
the  Table  the  usual  mark  which  designates  a capital 
town,  and  that  the  measures  do  not  carry  the  posi- 
tion of  Fixtuinuin  as  far  as  Afeattz,  but  only  as  far 
as  Afontbout.  He  conjectures  that  the  word  Fix- 
tuinum may  be  a corruption  of  Fines  Iatinoruin,  and 
accordingly  must  be  a place  on  the  boundary  of  the 
little  community  of  the  Meldi.  This  conjecture 
might  be  good,  if  the  name  of  the  people  was  Jatini, 
and  not  Meldi.  [G.  L.] 

JATRIPPA.  [Lathrippa.] 

IATRA  or  IATKUM  (’Icrrpd*'),  a town  in  Moesia, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  latrus  or  Iantnia 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  a few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ad  Nova*.  (Procop.  de  Atd.  iv.  7 ; Theo- 
phylact.  vii.  2 ; Not  it.  Imp.  29,  where  it  is  errone- 
ously called  I-atra  ; Geogr.  Rnv..  iv.  7,  where,  as  in 
the  Peut  Tab.,  it  bears  the  name  J,aton.)  [L.  S.} 
IATRUS  (in  the  Peut  Tab.  Iaxtrus),  a river 
traversing  the  central  part  of  Moesia.  It  has  ita 
sources  in  Mount  Haem  us,  and,  having  in  its  course 
to  the  north  received  the  waters  of  several  tributaries, 
fall*  into  the  Danube  close  by  the  town  of  latra. 
(Plin.  iii.  29,  where  the  common  reading  is  Icterus  ; 
Jomand.  Get.  18;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Athrys  ('Atfpvt)  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (iv.  49).  Its  modern  name  is  Iantra.  [L.S.'J 
M 3 
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JAXARTES.  IAXARTES  (d  ’lofrJpnjs),  the 
river  of  Central  Asia  which  now  l>ears  the  name 
of  Syr -Daria,  or  Yellow  River  (Daria  is  the  generic 
Tartar  name  for  all  rivers,  and  «Syr=“  yellow  ”), 
and  which,  watering  the  barren  steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz- Cossacks,  was  known  to  the  civilised  world 
in  the  must  remote  ages. 

The  exploits  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  the  Great 
have  inscribed  its  name  in  history  many  centuries 
before  our  aera.  If  we  are  to  believo  the  traditionary 
statements  about  Cyrus,  the  left  bank  of  this  river 
formed  the  N.  limit  of  the  vast  dominion  of  that 
conqueror,  who  built  a town,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  founder  [Cyrkschata}, upon  its  banks;  and  it 
was  upon  the  right  bank  that  he  lost  his  life  in 
battle  with  Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Massagetae. 
Herodotus  (i.  201 — 216),  who  is  the  authority  for 
this  statement,  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Syr-Daria  ; and  although  the  name  Jaxartes,  which 
was  a denomination  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans,  does  not  appear  in  his  bis- 
tory,  yet  the  A raxes  of  Herodotus  can  be  no  other 
than  the  actual  Syr,  because  there  is  no  other  great 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Massagetac.  Much  has 
been  written  upon  the  mysterious  river  called  Araxes 
by  Herodotus;  M.  De  Guignes,  Fosse,  and  Gattcrer,  > 
suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Oxus  or  Amou- 
Jhiria  ; M.  I>e  la  Nauze  sees  in  it  the  Araxes  of  . 
Armenia;  while  Bayer,  St.  Croix,  and  Larchcr,  con- 
ceive that  under  this  name  the  Volga  is  to  be  under- 
stand. The  true  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  be 
that  which  has  been  suggested  by  D'Anviile,  that  the 
Araxes  is  an  appellative  common  to  tb«  Amou,  the 
Armenian  Aras,  the  Volga , nnd  the  Syr.  (Comp. 
Araxes,  p.  188:  Mem.  da  fAcad.  des  fnscr.vo  1. 
xxxvi.  pp.  69 — 85;  lleeren,  Asiat.  Kations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  truns.)  From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Herodotus  had  some  vague  acquaintance  with  the 
Syr,  though  he  did  not  know  it  by  name,  but  con- 
founded it  with  the  Araxes;  nor  was  Anstotle  more 
successful,  as  the  Syr,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don, 
have  been  recognised  in  the  description  of  tbe 
Araxes  given  in  his  Meteorologies  (i.  13.  § 15), 
which,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  written  before 
Alexander's  expedition  to  India.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Me- 
teorologia  Vet.  (iraecor.  et  Rom.  ad  L c.,  Bend, 
1832;  St.  Croix,  Kxatnen  Critique  des  Hist,  d Alex. 
p.  703.) 

A century  after  Herodotus,  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  river- basin  became  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander  to 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  In  n.  o.  329,  Alexander 
reached  the  Jaxartes,  and,  after  destroying  the  seven 
towns  or  fortresses  upon  that  river  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  founded  a city,  bearing 
his  own  name,  upon  its  banks,  Alexandria 
Ultima  ( Khojend ).  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  6;  Arrian,  Anab. 
iT.  1.  § 3.) 

After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  Syr  is  found 
in  all  the  ancient  geographers  under  the  form  Jax- 
artes: while  the  country  to  the  N.  of  it  bore  the 
general  name  of  Scythia,  the  tracts  between  the  Syr 
and  Amou  were  called  Transoxiana.  The  Jaxartes 
is  not  properly  a Greek  word,  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  Barbarians,  by  whom,  os  Ar- 
rian (Anab.  iii.  30.  § 13)  asserts,  it  was  called 
Orxantes  Various  etymologies  of  this 

name  have  been  given  (St.  Croix,  Examen  Critique 
des  Hist,  d Alex.  § 6),  but  they  are  too  uncertain 
to  be  relied  on : but  whatever  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  certain  it  is  that  the  Syi - appears  in  all 
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ancient  writers  under  tbe  name  Jaxartes.  Some, 
indeed,  confounded  the  Jaxartes  and  the  TanaYs,  and 
that  purposely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  A few 
have  confounded  it  with  the  Oxus;  while  all,  without 
exception,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus  discharged  their  waters  into  the  Cas- 
pian, nnd  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  seems,  at 
first  sight,  curious,  to  those  who  know,  the  true  posi- 
tion of  these  rivers,  tliat  the  Greeks,  in  describing 
their  course,  and  determining  the  distance  of  their 
respective  “embouchures,”  should  have  taken  the 
Sea  of  Aral  for  the  Caspian,  and  that  their  mistake 
should  have  been  repeated  up  to  very  recent  times. 
Von  Humboldt  (Asia  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162 — 
297)  — to  whose  extensive  inquiry  we  owe  an  inva- 
luable digest  of  the  views  entertained  respecting  the 
geography  of  the  Caspian  and  Oxus  by  classical, 
Arabian,  and  European  writers  and  travellers,  along 
with  the  latest  investigations  of  Russian  scientific 
and  military  men  — arrives  at  those  conclusions  re- 
specting the  ancient  junction  of  the  Aral,  Oxus,  and 
Caspian : 

1st.  That,  at  a period  before  the  historical  era, 
hut  nearly  approaching  to  those  revolutions  which 
preceded  it,  the  great  depression  of  Central  Asia  — 
the  concavity  of  Turan  — may  have  been  one  large 
interior  sea,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Euxine,  on  the  other  hand,  by  channels  more  or  less 
broad,  with  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  Balkash  and  its 
adjoining  lakes. 

2nd.  That,  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  even  so  late  os  the  Macedonian  invasion,  the 
Aral  was  merely  a bay  or  gulf  of  the  Caspian,  con- 
nected with  it  by  a lateral  prolongation,  into  which 
the  Oxus  flowed. 

3rd.  That,  by  the  preponderance  of  evaporation 
over  the  supply  of  water  by  the  rivers,  or  by  dilu- 
vial deposits,  or  by  Plutonic  convulsions,  the  Aral 
and  Caspian  were  separated,  and  a bifurcation  of 
the  Oxus  developed, — one  portion  of  its  waters  con- 
tinuing its  course  to  the  Caspian,  the  other  termi- 
nating in  the  Aral. 

4th.  That  the  continued  preponderance  of  evapo- 
ration has  caused  the  channel  communicating  with 
the  Caspian  to  dry  np. 

At  present  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  absence 
of  more  data,  the  existence  of  this  great  A ralo- Cas- 
pian basin  within  the  “ historic  period,”  must  be  a 
moot  point;  though  the  geological  appearances  prove 
by  the  equable  distribution  of  the  same  peculiar  or- 
ganic remains,  tliat  the  tract  between  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  was  once  the  bed  of  an  united  and  con- 
tinuous sea,  and  that  the  Caspiun  of  the  present 
day  is  the  small  residue  of  the  once  mighty  Aralo- 
C as  p i an  Sea. 

Strabo  (xi.  pp.  507 — 517)  was  acquainted  with 
the  true  position  of  this  river,  and  has  exposed  the 
errors  committed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
(p.  508),  who  confounded  the  mountains  of  the  1'a- 
ropamisus  — or  Parapanisus,  as  all  the  good  MSS.  of 
Ptolemy  read  ( Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  114 — 118) 
— with  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Jaxartes  with  the 
Tanats.  All  this  was  imagined  with  a view  of  exalting 
the  glory  of  Alexander,  so  that  the  great  conqucroi 
might  be  supposed,  after  subjugating  Asia,  to  have 
arrived  at  the  Dan  and  the  Caucasus,  the  scene  of 
tbe  legend  where  Hercules  unbound  the  chains  of 
the  fire-bringing  Titan. 

The  Jaxartes,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  510),  took  its 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  India,  and  he  determines  it 
as  the  frontier  between  Sogdiana  and  the  nomad  Scy- 
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Oi inns  (pp.  514,  517),  the  principal  tribes  of  which 
were  the  Sacae,  Duliae,  and  Ma^aagetae,  and  adds 
(p.  518)  that  its  “embouchure  ” was,  according  to 
Intrudes,  8()  parasanga  from  the  moutli  of  the  Oxus. 
Pliny  (rL  18)  says  that  the  Scythians  called  it 
u Sills,"  probably  a form  of  the  name  Syr,  which  it 
now  bears,  and  that  Alexander  and  his  soldiers 
thought  that  it  was  the  Tanals.  It  has  been  conjee- 
tuml  that  the  Alani,  in  whose  language  the  word  fan 
(Tan-ala,  Dan,  Don)  signified  a river,  may  have 
brought  this  appellative  first  to  the  E.,  and  then  to 
the  W.  of  the  Aralo-Caspian  bosi.'.,  in  their  migra- 
tions, and  thus  have  cootnoutcd  ro  confirm  an  error 
so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
querors. (A  tie  Ccnlrale , vol.  iL  pp.  254,  291; 
comp.  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  500.)  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  (iii.  5.  § 6)  merely  states  that  it  watered 
the  vast  countries  of  Scythia  and  Sogdiana,  and  dis- 
charged itself  into  that  E.  portion  of  the  Caspian 
which  was  called  Scythicus  Sinus. 

Arrian,  in  recounting  the  capture  of  Cyropolis 
(Anab.  iv.  3.  § 4),  has  mentioned  the  curious  fact, 
that  the  Macedonian  army  entered  the  town  by  the 
dried-up  bed  of  the  river  ; these  desiccations  arc 
not  rare  in  the  sandy  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  — as 
for  instance,  in  the  sudden  drying  up  of  one  of  lire 
arms  of  the  Jaxartes,  known  under  the  name  of 
Tanghi-Ihtria,  the  account  of  which  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  in  1820.  (Comp.  Joum.  Geog. 
Sac.  vol*  xiv.  pp.  333 — 335.) 

Ptolemy  (vi.  12.  § 1)  has  fixed  mathematically 
the  sources,  as  well  as  the  “ embouchure,”  of  the 
Jaxartes.  According  to  him  the  river  rues  in  lat. 
43°  and  long.  125°,  in  the  mountain  district  of  the 
Com edi  bfxnJ)  KayiT)5«ji',  § 3:  Muz-TayK),  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Caspian  in  lat.  48°  and  long. 
97°,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  many  affluents, 
tlie  principal  of  which  arc  called,  the  one  Bascatis 
(RaoKarit,  § 3),  and  the  other  Dkmcs  (An/tov,  § 3). 
He  describes  it  as  watering  three  countries,  that  of 
the  ••Sacac,”  “ Sogdiana,” and  “ Scythia intralmaum.” 
In  the  first  of  these,  upon  its  right  bank,  were  found 
the  Comahi  (Ko/iapoi)  and  Cahatak  (Kaporai,  , 
vi.  13.  § 3);  in  the  second,  on  the  left  bank,  the 
AxiKSES  ('AvUacts)  and  DaBNUSH  (Ap«^i- 
ayoi%  who  extended  to  the  Oxus,  the  Taciioki 
(T dxopot),  and  Iatii  (’lartoi,  vi.  12.  § 4);  in 
Scythia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Syr , lived  the  Jax- 
AKTak  ('Io^dpraj),  a nurnenms  people  (vi.  14.  § 
10),  and  near  the  “ embouchure,”  tlie  Auiacar 
(’Apitbrtu,  vi.  14.  § 13).  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6.  § 59),  describing  Central  A.-ia,  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  Jaxartes  which  falls  into  the 
Caspian,  speaks  of  two  rivers,  the  Araxatks  and 
Dymas  (probably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy),  “ qui  jicr 
juga  vallesque  praccipites  in  campestral)  pbnitiem 
decurrentes  Oxiam  nomine  paludcm  efficiunt  longe 
latequc  diffusam.”  This  is  the  first  intimation, 
though  very  vague,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  requires  a more  detailed  examination. 
[OxiA  PALUB.J 

The  obscure  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  lived,  as 
it  is  believed,  about  the  7tli  century  A.  i>.,  mentions 
the  river  Jaxartes  in  describing  Hyrcania. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  accounts  given  by 
mediaeval  and  modern  travellers,  will  find  much  va- 
luable information  in  the  41  Dissertation  on  the  River 
Jaxartes  " annexed  to  Lcvchinc,  Horde * el  Steppe* 
de»  Kirghiz- Kazaks,  Paris,  1840.  This  same  writer 
(pp.  53 — 70)  has  described  tlie  course  of  the  Syr- 
JJaria,  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
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Kachkar-Davan,  a branch  of  the  range  called  by  the 
Chinese  the  “ Mountains  of  Heaven,"  and,  taking  a 
MW.  course  through  the  sandy  steppea  of  Kizil- 
iCoum  and  Kara-Kottm , unites  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral , on  its  E.  shores,  at  the  gulf  of 
Kamechlou-DachL  fE.  B.  J.] 

JAXAMATAE  (To^afufrai,  ’Ia{apaTa*, 
toj,  Ixomatae,  Aram.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 31 ; Exo- 
matae,  VaJ.  Flacc.  Argonaut,  x i.  144,  569)  a people 
who  first  appear  in  history  during  the  reign  of  Saty- 
nis  IIL,  king  of  Bosporus,  who  waged  war  with  Tir- 
gatao,  their  queen.  (Polyaen.  viii.  55.)  The  ancients 
attribute  them  to  the  Sannatian  stock.  (Scymn.  Fr. 
p.  140;  Anon.  Peripl.  Eux.  p.  2.)  Pomponius  Mela 
(i.  19.  § 17)  states  that  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  women  being  as  tried  warriors 
as  the  men.  Ptolemy  (v.  9)  has  placed  them  between 
tlie  Don  and  Volga,  which  agrees  well  with  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  them  by  the  authors  mentioned 
above.  In  the  second  century  of  our  ora  they  disap- 
pear flora  history.  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p. 
340),  who  considers  the  Sarmatians  to  belong  to 
tlie  Median  stock,  connects  them  with  the  Median 
word  “ mat  ” = 44  people,”  as  in  the  termination  Sau- 
romntae;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Sarmatians 
were  Slavonians.  [E.  B.  J.] 

JA'ZYGES,  IA'ZYGES  (’Iafuyer,  Stcpli.  B. 
Iazyx),  a people  belonging  to  the  Sannatian  stock, 
whose  original  settlements  were  on  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  (PtoL  iii.  5.  § 19;  Strab.  vii.  p.  306  ; 
Arrian,  Anab.  1,3;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 31.) 
They  were  among  the  barbarian  tribes  armed  by 
Mithridates  (Appian,  hfithr.  69) ; during  the  ba- 
nishment of  Ovid  they  were  found  on  the  Danube, 
and  in  Bessarabia  and  Wallachia  (Pp.  ex  Pont 
i.  2,  79,  iv.  7,  9,  Trist.  ii.  19.  1.)  In  A.  d.  50, 
either  induced  by  the  rich  pastures  of  Hungary, 
or  forced  onwards  from  other  causes,  they  no  longer 
appear  in  their  ancient  seats,  but  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Lower  Thciss  and  the  mountains  of  Tran- 
sylvania, from  which  they  had  driven  out  the 
Dacians.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  29;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  This 
migration,  probably,  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  tribe,  as  is  implied  in  the  surname  “ Mctanastae 
henceforward  history  speaks  of  the  Iazyoes  Mkta- 
Kastak  (Tcffvyes  oi  Mtraydarai'),  who  were  the 
Sarmatians  with  whom  the  Romans  so  frequently 
came  in  collision.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xviii.)  In  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  Ptolemy  (iii.  7)  assigns 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathians  ns  the 
limits  of  this  warlike  tribe,  and  enumerates  the 
following  towns  as  belonging  to  them;  — Usckxum 
(Ofomvov);  Borman um  or  Gokmaxum  (B6pfiaror, 
ai  rSppavov):  Abieta  or  Abinta  ('AStijra,  aL 
"ASirra);  Triskcm  (Tpuroir)-,  Candaxum  (Kde- 
bdvor)\  Parca  friapaa);  Pkssilm  (neWioe);  and 
Partiscum  (TlapTUTKoy').  These  towns  were,  it 
would  seem,  constructed  not  by  the  Iazyges  them- 
selves, who  lived  in  tents  and  waggons,  hut  by  the 
former  Slave  inhabitants  of  Hungary;  and  this  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  names  are 
partly  Keltic  and  partly  Slavish.  Mannert  and 
Keichnrd  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  1111)  have  guessed 
at  the  modern  representatives  of  these  places,  but 
Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt  vol.  L p.  514)  is  of  opinion 
that  no  conclusion  can  be  safely  drawn  except  as  to 
the  identity  of  Path  with  Pessiura,  and  of  Potitijo 
with  PartiM.-uin. 

The  I azygos  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  W.,  the  German  Quadi  (Tac.  Hitt.  iii. 
5),  with  whom  they  united  for  the  purpose  of  snbju- 
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gating  the  native  Slaves  and  resisting  the  power  of 
Rome.  A portion  of  their  territory  was  Liken  from 
them  by  Dcccbalus,  which,  after  Trajan’s  Dacian 
Conquests,  was  incorporated  with  the  Roman  do- 
minions. (Dion  Cass,  xlriii.  10, 11.)  Pannoma  and 
Moesia  were  eonsLintly  exposed  to  their  inroads;  but, 
A.n.  171,  they  were  at  length  driven  from  their 
last  holds  in  the  province,  and  pushed  across  the 
Danube,  by  M.  Aurelius.  In  mid-winter  they  re- 
turned in  great  numbers,  ami  attempted  to  cross  the 
frozen  stream;  the  Romans  cnconntered  them  upon 
the  ice,  and  inflicted  a severe  defeat  (I)ion  Cans. 
Ixxi.  7,  8,  16.)  At  a later  period,  as  the  Roman 
Empire  hastened  to  its  fall,  it  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  attacks  «»f  these  wild  hordes,  who,  beaten  one 
day,  appeared  the  next,  plundering  and  laying  waste 
whatever  came  in  tlicir  way.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  12, 
1.3,  xxix.  6.)  The  word  “ peace”  was  unknown  to 
them.  (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

They  called  themselves  “ Sarmatae  Limigantra," 
and  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  freemen  and 
slaves,  "Sarmatae  Liberi,"  “ Sarmatae  Servi.”  Ain- 
mianus  Marecllinns  (xvii.  13.  § 1)  calls  the  subject 
class  “ I.imigantes”  (a  word  which  has  been  falsely 
explained  by  *'  Limitanei  ”),  and  St.  Jerome  (C'Aron.) 
says  that  the  ruling  Sarmatians  had  the  title  “ Arca- 
parantes."  By  a careful  comparison  of  the  accounts 
given  by  Dion  Cassius,  Amt  ni  anus,  Jerome,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  it  may  bo  clearly 
made  out  that  the  Sunnatian  Iazygcs,  besides  sub- 
jugating the  Getae  in  Dacia  and  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
ha/1,  by  force  of  arms,  enslaved  a people  distinct  from 
the  Getae,  and  living  on  the  Theiss  and  at  the  font 
of  the  Carpathians.  Although  the  nations  around 
them  were  called,  both  the  ruling  and  the  subject 
race,  Sarmatians,  yet  the  free  Sarmatians  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  servile  population  in  language, 
customs,  and  mode  of  life.  The  Iazyges,  wild,  bold 
riders,  scoured  over  the  plains  of  the  Danube  and 
Thews  valleys  on  their  unbroken  horses,  while  their 
only  dwellings  were  the  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  in 
which  they  carried  their  wives  and  children.  The 
subject  Sarmatians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  wooden 
houses  and  villages,  such  as  those  enumerated  by 
Ptolemy  ( L c.);  they  fought  more  on  foot  than  on 
horseback,  and  were  daring  seamen,  all  of  which 
peculiarities  were  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  Slaves.  (Schafarik,  vol.  i.  p.  250.) 

The  Slaves  often  rose  against  their  masters,  who 
sought  an  alliance  against  them  among  the  Victofali 
and  Quadi.  (Amraian.  1.  c .;  Euseb.  1 ’it.  Constant. 
iv.  6.)  The  history  of  this  obscure  and  remarkable 
warfare  (a.  D.  334)  is  given  by  Gibbon  (c.  xviii.; 
comp.  Le  Beau,  litis  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  337 ; Manso, 
Jjcben  Constantins,  p.  195).  In  a.  d.  357 — 359  a 
new  war  broke  out,  in  which  Constantius  made  a 
successful  campaign,  and  received  the  title  “ Sar- 
maticus.”  (Gibbon,  c.  xix. ; Le  Bean,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
245 — 273.)  In  A.  P.  471  two  of  their  leaders, 

Benga  and  BabaT,  were  defeated  before  Singidunuin 
(Belgrade)  by  Thoodoric  the  Ostrogoth.  (Jomand. 
de  Reb.  Get.  55;  comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxxix.;  Le  Beau, 
vol.  vii.  p.  44.)  The  hordes  of  the  Huns,  Gepidne, 
and  Goths  broke  the  power  of  this  wild  people,  whose 
descendants,  however,  concealed  themselves  in  the 
desert  districts  of  the  Theiss  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Magyars. 

Another  branch  of  the  Sarmatian  Iazyges  were 
settled  behind  the  Carjxithiani  in  Podladiia,  and 
were  known  in  hi»tory  at  the  end  of  the  l Oth  cen- 
tury of  our  era;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  among 
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the  northern  tribes  vanquished  by  Ilermanric  in  a.  i r 
332 — 350,  and  that  they  were  the  same  people  os 
those  mentioned  by  Jontandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  3)  under 
the  corrupt  form  IxADUU 

There  is  a monograph  on  this  subject  by  Hcnnig 
(Comment  de  Rt bus  Jazygum  S.  Iaeomgomm, 
Regiomont,  1812);  a full  and  clear  account  of 
the  fortunes  of  these  peoples  will  be  found  in  tire 
German  translation  of  the  very  able  work  of  Scha- 
farik, the  historian  of  the  Slavi-h  races. 

In  1799  a golden  dish  was  found  with  an  in- 
scription in  Greek  characters,  now  in  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Vienna,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Iazyges.  (Von  Hammer,  Osman. 
Gesch.  vol.  iii.  p.  726.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

IBAN  ("Way,  Cedren.  vol.  ii.  p.  774),  a city 
which  Cedrenus  (/.  C.)  describes  as  the  metropolis  of 
Vasbonragan  (pjjrp6wokis  84  a&rrj  too  Bcunra- 
ptut&r). 

The  name  survives  in  the  modern  Vdn.  St 
Martin,  the  historian  of  Armenia  (Mem.  eur  rAr- 
menie,  vol.  i.  p.  117),  says  that,  according  to  native 
traditions,  Vtln  is  a very  ancient  city,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  attributed  to  Semiramis.  Ruined  in 
course  of  time,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a king  called  Van, 
who  lived  a short  time  before  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  who  gave  it  his  name;  but, 
haring  again  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  rotored  bv 
Vagh-Arshag  (Valarsases),  brother  to  Arvases,  and 
first  king  of  Armenia  of  the  race  of  the  Amildae. 
In  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ  it  was 
captured  by  Sapor  II.  (Ritter,  ErdLvmle,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
787,  981;  London  Geog.  Journal , vol.  viii.  p.  66.) 
[Aktkmita  BdAXA.1  [E.  B.  J.] 

I BEIL  Ini.  Ki's.  J 

IBK'RA,  a city  of  Hispania  Citerior,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy,  who  gives  n«  explicit  account  of  its 
site,  further  than  that  it  was  near  the  Ihcrns  (Ebro), 
whence  it  took  its  name;  but,  from  the  connection 
of  the  narrative,  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  sea.  At  the  time  referred  to,  namely, 
in  the  Second  l’unic  War,  it  was  the  wealthiest  city 
In  those  parts.  (Lir.  xxiii.  28.)  The  manner  in 
which  Livy  mentions  it  seems  also  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  still  well  known  under  Augustus. 
Two  coins  are  extant,  one  with  the  epigraph  mvv. 
iiiueha  JULIA  on  the  one  side,  and  ilkrcavoxia 
on  the  other;  and  the  other  with  the  head  of  Ti- 
berius on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  epi- 
graph M.  it.  J.  ILBRCAVOHIA;  whence  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  a municipium  by  Julius,  or  by 
Augustus  in  his  honour,  and  to  hare  been  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ilkucaokes.  The  addition 
pert,  on  the  latter  of  these  coins  led  llarduin  to 
identify  the  place  with  Dertosa,  the  site  of  which, 
however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  does  not 
agree  with  the  probable  position  of  lbera.  Flores 
sup] loses  the  allusion  to  be  to  a treaty  between 
lbera  and  Dertoaa.  The  ships  with  spread  sails  m 
both  coins,  indicate  its  maritime  site,  which  modem 
geographers  seek  on  the  S.  side  of  the  delta  of  tho 
Ebro , at  S.  Carlos  de  la  Rnpita , near  Amposta. 
Its  decay  is  easily  accounted  for  by  its  lying  out  of 
the  great  high  road,  amidst  the  malaria  of  the  river- 
delta,  and  in  a position  where  its  port  would  be 
choked  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ebro.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  port  is  now  represented  by 
the  Salinas,  or  lagoon,  called  Puerto  de  los  Alf topics, 
which  signifies  Port  of  the  Jaws,  i.  e.  of  the  river. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  e.  4 ; Hurd u in,  ad  loc.  \ Marcs,  Bisp. 
ii.  8;  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol  ii.  p.  453;  Seslini, 
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p.  ICO;  Rase  be,  Lex.  Kum.  $.  v. ; Krkhcl,  vol.  i.  pp. 
50,  51;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  416,  417  ; Ford, 
Handbook  of  Spain , p.  210.)  [1*.  S.] 

IBK'RIA  the  extensive  tract  of 

country  which  lies  between  the  Euxtne  and  Caspian 
seas,  to  the  S.  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  which, bounded  on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  E. 
by  Albania,  and  the  S.  by  Armenia,  is  watered  by 
the  river  Cyrus  (A'tir).  (Strab.  xi.  p.  499,  comp.  i. 
pp.  45,  69  ; Pomp.  Mel.  Ui.  5.  § 6 ; Plin.  vi.  11; 
Ptol.  v.  11.)  From  these  limits,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Iberia  of  the  ancients  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  modem  Georgia,  or  Grutia , as  it  is 
called  by  the  Russians.  Strabo  (p.  500)  describes 
it  as  being  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  over  which 
there  were  only  four  passes  known.  One  of  these 
crossed  the  Moscmcnx  Montes,  which  separated 
Iberia  from  Colchis,  by  the  Colchian  fortress  Sara* 
tana  ( Scharapani ),  and  is  the  modem  road  from 
Mitvjrflia  into  Georgia  over  Suram.  Another,  on 
the  N.,  rises  from  the  country  of  the  Nomades  in  a 
steep  accent  of  three  days’  journey  (along  the  valley 
of  the  Terek  or  Tergl );  after  which  the  road  passes 
through  the  defile  of  the  river  A RAO  08,  a journey 
of  four  days,  where  the  pass  is  dosed  at  the  lower 
end  by  an  impregnable  wall.  Thu,  no  doubt,  is 
the  puss  of  the  celebrated  Caucasian  Gates  [Cait- 
casiak  Portae],  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  12)  as  a 
prodigious  work  of  nature,  formed  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, and  having  the  interval  closed  by  gates  with 
iron  bars.  Beneath  ran  a river  which  emitted  a 
strong  smell  (“  Subter  medias  (fores),  amno  diri  odoris 
fluente,”  Plin.  /.  c.).  It  is  identified  with  the  great 
central  road  leading  from  the  W.  of  Georgia  by  the 
pass  of  Dtiriycl , so  named  from  a fortress  situated 
on  a rock  washed  by  the  river  Terek,  and  called  by 
the  Georgians  She  vis  Kart,  or  the  Gate  of  Siievi. 
The  third  pass  was  from  Albania,  which  at  its 
commencement  was  cut  through  the  rock,  but  after- 
wards went  through  a marsh  formed  by  the  river 
which  descended  from  the  Caucasus,  and  is  the  same 
as  the  strong  defile  now  culled  Derbend  or  “ narrow 
pass,1*  from  the  chief  city  of  Daghesldn,  which  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  great  arm  which  branches  out 
from  the  Caucasus,  and,  by  its  position  on  a strep 
and  almost  inaccessible  ridge,  overhanging  the 
Caspian  sea,  at  once  commands  the  coast -road  and 
the  Albanian  Gates.  The  fourth  jwss,  by  which 
Pompeins  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia,  led  up  from 
Armenia,  and  is  referred  to  the  high  road  from 
Ersrum , through  Kars , to  the  X.  [Aragus.] 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified 
with  mountains,  hills,  plain-,  and  valleys;  the  best 
portion  of  this  rich  province  is  the  basin  of  the  A'ur, 
with  the  valleys  of  the  Aragaei,  Alazan , and  other 
tributary  streams.  Strabo  (p.  499)  speaks  of  the 
numerous  cities  of  Iberia,  with  their  houses  having 
tiled  roofs,  as  well  as  some  architectural  pretensions. 
Resides  this,  they  had  market-places  and  other 
public  buildings. 

The  people  of  the  Ibkru  or  Iheri  (^ISrfpes, 
Stepli.  B.  /.  r.)  were  somewhat  more  civilised  than 
their  neighbours  in  Colchis.  According  to  Strata 
(p.  500),  they  were  divided  into  four  castes  : — 

(I.)  The  royal  horde,  from  which  the  chiefs,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  were  taken.  (2.)  The  prie>t«, 
who  acted  also  os  arbitrators  in  their  quarrels  with 
the  neighbouring  tribes.  (3.)  Soldiers  and  husband- 
men. (4.)  The  mass  of  the  population,  who  were 
slaves  to  the  king.  The  form  of  government  was 
patriarchal.  The  people  of  tlw  plain  were  peaccfui, 
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1 and  cultivated  the  soil;  while  their  dre^s  was  the 
| same  as  that  of  the  Armenians  and  Modes.  The 
; mountaineers  were  more  warlike,  and  resembled  the 
! Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  As,  during  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  9),  Colchis  was  the  N.  limit  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Iberians  were  probably,  in  name, 
subjects  of  that  monarchy.  Along  with  the  other 
tribes  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  thiy 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mithridntes.  The 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  I.ucullns  and  Pompeius.  In  b.  c.  65,  the 
latter  general  commenced  his  march  northwards  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates,  and  had  to  fight  against  the 
Iberians,  whom  he  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  34.)  A.  d.  35,  when  Tiberius  set  up  Tin- 
dates  ns  a claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne,  he 
induced  the  Iberian  princes,  Mithridates  and  hia 
brother  Pharaaxnancs,  to  invade  Armenia;  which 
they  did,  and  subdued  the  country.  (Tac.ylnn.  vi.  33 
— 36  ; coinp.  Diet  of  Biog.  Piiaka  makes.)  In 
A.  D.  115,  when  Armenia  became  a Roman  province 
under  Trajan,  the  king  of  the  Iberians  made  a form 
of  submitting  himself  to  the  emperor.  (Eutrop.  viii. 
3 ; conip.  Dion  Cass.  lxix.  15;  Spartian.  Hadrian. 
17.) 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Iberians  were 
converted  by  a captive  woman  to  Christianity, 
which  lias  been  preserved  there,  though  mixed  with 
superstition,  down  to  the  present  times.  One  of  the 
original  sources  for  this  story,  which  will  be  found 
in  Xcandcr  ( Allgemein  Gesch.  tier  Christ l Helig. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  234 — 236  ; comp.  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p 480),  is  Rnfifius  (x.  10), 
from  whom  the  Greek  church  historians  (Socrat. 
i.  20 ; Sozom.  ii.  7 ; Tlicod.  i.  24 ; Mob.  Choren.  ii.  83) 
have  borrowed  it.  In  a.  D.  365—378,  by  the 
ignominious  treaty  of  Jovian,  the  Romans  renounced 
the  sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Itaria. 
Sapor,  after  subjugating  Armenia,  marched  against 
Sauromaces,  who  was  king  of  Iberia  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  emperors,  and,  after  expelling  him, 
reduced  Iberia  to  the  state  of  a Persian  province. 
(Attim.  Mare,  xxrii.  12  ; Gibbon,  c.  xxv  ; L«  Beau, 
Bas  Empire , vol.  iii.  p.  357.) 

During  the  wars  between  the  Roman  emperors  nnd 
the  Sossonian  princes,  the  Iberian  Gates  lmd 
come  into  the  possession  of  a prince  of  the  Huns, 
who  ottered  this  important  pass  to  Aiuutasius ; but 
when  the  emperor  built  Darns,  with  the  object  erf 
keeping  the  Persians  in  check,  Colades,  or  Kobfid, 
seized  upon  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  and  forti- 
fied them,  though  less  as  a precaution  against  the 
Romans  than  against  the  Huns  nnd  other  northern 
barbarians.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10  ; Gibbon,  c.xl. ; Lo 
Bean,  vol.  vi.  pp.  269,  442,  vol.  vii.  p.  398.)  For 
a curious  history  of  this  pass,  and  its  identification 
with  the  fabled  Wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  see  Hum- 
boldt, A tie  Central?,  vol.  iL  pp.  93 — 104;  EichwaUl, 
PeripL  dcs  Casp.  Metres,  vol.  i.  pp.  128 — 132.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Persian  power,  the  Italian  frontier 
was  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  emperors 
Maurice  and  llcraclius.  Iberia  is  now  a province  of 
Russia. 

The  Georgians,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  nations,  arc  the  same  race  as  the 
ancient  Iberians.  By  the  Armenian  writers  they 
are  still  called  Virk,  a name  of  perhaps  the  same 
original  as  "ISijpfs.  They  call  themselves  Kuril i, , 
and  derive  their  origin,  according  to  their  national 
traditions,  from  an  eponymous  ancestor,  Kurtlos. 
Like  the  Armenians,  with  whom  however,  then;  is 
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no  affinity  cither  in  language  or  descent,  they  have 
an  old  version  of  the  Bible  into  their  language. 
The  structure  of  tide  language  lias  been  studied 
by  Adelung  (M ithridat.  vol.  i.  pp.  430,  foil.)  and 
other  modem  philologers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Browaet,  the  author  of  several  learned 
memoirs  on  the  Georgian  grammar  and  language  : 
Klaproth,  nlso,  has  given  a long  vocabulary  of  it,  in 
his  Asia  Polyglotta. 

Armenian  writers  have  supplied  historical  me- 
moirs to  Georgia,  though  it  has  not  been  entirely 
wanting  in  domestic  chronicles.  These  curious 
records,  which  have  much  the  style  and  appearance 
of  the  lialf- legendary  monkish  histories  of  other 
countries,  arc  supposed  to  be  founded  on  substantial 
truth.  One  of  the  most  important  works  on  Georgian 
history  is  the  memorials  of  the  celebrated  Orpelian 
family,  which  have  been  published  by  St.  Martin, 
with  a translation.  Some  account  of  these,  along 
with  a short  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Georgians 
and  their  literature,  will  be  found  in  Prichard 
( Physical  Ilist.  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  261 — 276). 
Dubois  de  Montp&vnx  {Voyage  autour  du  Caucus «, 
yoL  ii.  pp.  8 — 169)  has  given  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Georgia,  from  native  sources ; and  the 
maps  in  the  magnificent  Atlas  that  accompanies  his 
work  will  be  found  of  great  service.  [E.  B.  J.] 
lBK'UIA  1XDIAE  (ItftpJo,  PeripL  A I.E.  p.  24, 
ed.  Hudson),  a district  placed  by  the  author  of  the 
Tenpins  between  I.arica  and  the  Scythians.  It  was 
doubtless  peopled  by  some  of  the  Scythian  tribes, 
who  gradually  made  their  descent  to  the  S.  and  SE. 
part  of  Scinde,  and  founded  the  Indo-Scythic:  empire, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria, 
about  B.C.  136.  The  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  population  who  occupied  this  district  had 
come  from  the  Caucasus.  [V.] 

IBE'RICUM  MARE.  [IIisrAxi-M  Mauk.1 
IBE'RES,  IBE'RI,  IBE'RIA.  [Hispasia  ] 
1BKRIXGAE  ('l6*plYyai,  Ptol.  viu  2.  § 18),  a 
people  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Bepynhus 
Mons  (A’araivj  A/ts.  f ) and  the  Montes  Damassi,  in 
India  extra  Gangem,  near  the  Brahmaputra.  [V.] 
IBE'RUS  ("iSr/P,  pen.  -vpos,  and  *l€r)pot ; in 
MSS.  often  Hiberus:  Ebro"),  one  of  the  chief  rivera 
of  Spain,  the  basin  of  which  includes  the  NE.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  between  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  Idubcda.  [Hjspania.J  It 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cantabri,  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  chain,  near  the  city  of 
Juliobriga  (the  source  lies  12  miles  W.  of  Reynoso), 
and,  flowing  with  a nearly  uniform  direction  to  the 
SE.T  after  a course  of  450  M.  P.  (340  miles),  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  iu  40°  42'  N.  lat.,  and 
0°  50'  E.  long.,  funning  a considerable  delta  at  its 
month.  It  was  navigable  for  260  M.  P.  from  the 
town  of  Vakia  (Korea,  in  Burgos).  Its  chief 
tributaries  were: — on  the  left,  the  Sicxmts  ( Segre ) 
and  the  Gamjcus  ( Gallego ),  and  on  the  right  the 
Saui  ( Xalon ).  It  was  Jong  the  boundary  of  the 
two  Spains  [Hispania],  whence  perhaps  arose  the 
error  of  Appian  ( I lisp . 6),  who  makes  it  divide  the 
peninsula  into  two  equal  parts.  The.ro  are  some 
Other  errors  not  worthy  of  notice.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  disputed.  Dismissing  derivations  from  the 
Phoenician,  the  question  seems  to  depend  very  much 
on  whether  the  Iberians  derived  their  name  from  the 
river,  as  was  the  belief  of  the  ancient  writers,  or 
whether  the  river  took  its  name  from  the  people,  ax 
W.  von  Humboldt  contends.  If  the  former  was  the 
case,  and  if  Niebuhr’s  view  is  correct,  that  the  popu- 
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lation  of  NE.  Spnin  was  originally  Celtic  [Hr»- 
pakla],  a natural  etymology  is  at  once  found  in  the 
Celtic  alter,  i.  e.  tcater.  (Polyb.  ii.  13,  iii.  34,  40, 
et  alib.;  Scyl.  p.  1 ; Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  «t  seq.;  Stepb. 
B.  s.  r.;  Mela,  ii.  6.  § 5;  Cacs.  B.  C.  i.  60 ; Liv. 
xxL  5,  19,  22,  &c. ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  a.  34; 
Lucan,  iv.  23;  Cato,  Grig.  VII.  ap.  Nonius,  s.  v. 
Pisculentus.)  [P.  S.] 

I BETTES.  [Samoa.] 

1BKS,  a town  in  the  SE.  of  Hispania  Citerior, 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxviii.  21,  where  the  MSS.  vary 
in  the  reading),  is  pcihajw  the  modem  Ibi,  NE.  of 
Valencia.  (Coins,  ap.  Sestiui,  p.  156;  Lahorde, 
Itin.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [P.  S.] 

IBIO'NES,  VlBIO'XESOfMfm,  al  Obiftdrss, 
Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 23),  a Slavonian  people  of  Sannatia 
Europaca,  whom  Schafarik  {Slav.  Alt.  voL  L p.  213) 
looks  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a river  Iva-Iviza- 
Icinka,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Ru*sia  deriving 
their  name  from  “ iwa " «=* u Salix  Alba,”  or  the 
common  white  willow.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBLIODURUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Virodunum  ( Ver- 
dun) and  Divodnmm  {Metz).  The  termination 
(durum)  implies  that  it  is  on  a stream.  The  whole 
distance  iu  the  Itin.  between  Verdun  and  Metz  is 
23  Gallic  leagues,  or  34  J M.  P.,  which  is  less  than 
even  the  direct  distance  between  1 ’enlun  and  Metz. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  error  in  the  numbers  in  the 
Itin.  somewhere  between  Virodunum  and  Divodurum, 
which  D'Anville  corrects  in  his  usual  way.  The 
site  of  Ibliodurum  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Iron,  at 
a place  about  two  leagues  above  its  junction  with 
the  Ome,  a branch  of  the  Alosel,  and  on  the  line  of 
an  old  road.  [G.  L.] 

ICA  RIA.  [Attica,  p.  328,  b.] 

ICAR1UM  MAKE.  [Icaiius  ; Aecaelm 
Mark.] 

I CARUS,  I'CARIA  ('ha pot,  'bcapla:  fflkaria), 
an  island  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  west  of  Samos,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (x.  p.  480,  xiv.  639),  80  stadia 
from  Cape  Ampclos,  while  Pliny  (v.  23)  makes  the 
distance  35  miles.  The  island  is  in  reality  a con- 
tinuation of  the  range  of  hills  traversing  Same*  from 
east  to  west,  whence  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  ex- 
tends from  NE.  to  SW.  Its  length,  according  to 
Pliny,  is  17  miles,  and  its  circumference,  according 
to  Strabo,  300  stadia.  Tho  island,  which  gave  it* 
name  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  sea  (Icarwm 
Mare  or  Pelagus),  derived  its  own  name,  according 
to  tradition,  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who 
was  believed  to  liavo  fallen  into  the  sea  near  this 
island.  (Ov.  Met.  viiL  195,  foil.)  The  cape  form- 
ing the  easternmost  point  of  the  island  was  called 
Itrepanum  or  Dmcanum  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  637.  639; 
Horn.  Hymn,  xxxiv.  1 ; I)iod.  Sic.  iii.  66  ; Plin.  iv. 
23;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  Apdxorov),  and  near  it  was  a 
snmli  town  of  the  same  name.  Further  west,  on 
the  north  coast,  was  the  small  town  of  Isti 
C'Iotoi),  with  a tolerably  good  roadstead;  to  the 
south  of  this  was  another  little  place,  called  Ornor 
(Oiwfij,  Strab.  L c .;  At  hen.  i.  p.  30.)  According  to 
some  traditions,  Dionysus  was  bum  on  Cape  Drn- 
conum  (Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxvi.  33),  and  Artemis  had 
a temple  near  Ixti,  called  Tauropulion.  The  island 
had  received  its  first  colonists  from  Miletus  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  635);  but  iu  the  time  of  Strabo  it  belonged 
to  the  Samians:  it  had  then  but  few  inhabitants, 
an:l  was  mainly  used  by  the  Samians  as  pasture  land 
for  their  Ibjcks.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  488,  xiv.  p.  G39 ; Scy- 
lax,  pp.  22;  Aeschyl. Pers.  887 ; Thucyd.  iii.  92,  viii 
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99;  Plol.  v.  2.  § 30;  P.  Mela,  ii.  7.)  Modern  writers 
derive  the  name  of  Icaria  from  the  Ionic  word  *dpo, 
n pasture  (Hcsych.  $.  c.  K dp),  according  to  which  it 
would  mean  “ the  pasture  laud.'’  In  earlier  times 
it  is  said  to  have  been  called  Dolirhe  (Plin.  L e.; 
Calliin.  1/ymn.  in  Dion.  187),  Maoris  (Plin.  L c.\ 
Eustath.  ad  Iliony*.  Per.  530;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  and 
Ichthyocssa  (Plin.  L c.).  Respecting  the  present  con- 
ditiou  of  the  island,  see  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Le- 
vant, ii.  lett.  9.  p.  94;  and  Ross,  lieiten  auf  den 
Gritck.  hue  In,  voL  in  p.  164,  foL  [L.  S.J 


cout  or  orsoe  on  okras,  uc  icakus. 


ICARUSA,  a river  the  embouchure  of  which  is 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  K urine,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (vi.  5).  Icarus*  answers  to  the  Ukrath  river; 
and  the  town  and  river  of  llieros  is  doubtless  the 
1 It kuos  Po ictus  (i«pi»  A ifiijy)  of  Arrian  ( PeripL 
p.  19),  which  has  been  identified  with  Sunjuk-laln. 
(Kennell.  Corn  par.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  328.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

ICAUNUS  or  ICAUNA  (Tonne),  iu  Gallia,  a 
river  which  is  a branch  of  the  Sequana  (Seise). 
Autcsiodurom  or  Autessiodurum  (Auxerre)  is  on 
the  Forme.  The  name  Icaunus  is  only  known  from 
inscriptions.  D’Anvillo  {Notice,  s . r.  Icauna) 

states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  le  Beuf,  that 
there  was  found  on  a stone  on  the  modem  wall  of 
Auxerrt  the  inscription  dear  ICAVM.  He  sup- 
|k»*»cs  that  Icauni  ought  to  be  Icauniae,  but  without 
any  good  reason.  He  also  adds  that  the  name 
Icauna  appears  in  a writing  of  the  fifth  century. 
According  to  Ukert  ( G allien , p.  145),  who  also  citea 
Lc  Beuf.  the  inscription  is  44  Deabus  Icauni.”  It  is 
said  that  in  the  ninth  century  Auxerre  was  named 
Icauna,  Hinnna,  Junta.  (Millin,  Voyage,  i.  p.  167, 
cited  by  Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  474.)  Icauna  is  as 
likely  to  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  original  Celtic 
name  as  Icaunus.  [G.  L.J 

ICENI,  in  Britain.  Tacitus  is  the  only  author 
who  gives  us  the  exact  form  /cent.  He  mentions 
them  twice. 

First,  they  are  defeated  by  the  propraetor  P.  Os- 
toriixs,  who,  after  fortifying  the  valleys  of  the  Autona 
(Autfona)  and  Sabrina,  reduces  the  Iceni,  and  then 
inarches  against  the  Cangi,  a population  sufficiently 
distant  from  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  (the  area  of  the 
Iceni)  to  be  near  the  Irish  Sea.  (Ann.  xii.  31,  32.) 
The  difficulties  that  attend  the  geography  of  the 
campaign  of  Qstorius  have  been  indicated  in  the 
article  Cauulodu.xum.  It  is  not  from  this  passage 
that  we  fix  the  Iceui. 

The  second  notice  gives  us  the  acconnt  of  the 
great  rebellion  under  Buadicea,  wife  of  Prasulagus. 
From  this  we  infer  that  Camulodunum  was  not  far 
from  the  Icenian  area,  and  that  the  Trinobantes  were 
a neighbouring  population.  Perhape  we  arc  justi- 
fied in  carrying  the  Iceni  as  far  south  as  the  fron- 
tiers of  Essex  and  Herts.  (Ana.  xiv.  31 — 37.) 

The  real  reason,  however,  for  fixing  the  Iceui  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Simeni  of  Ptolemy,  whose  town  was  Vent  a (Aor- 
tcich  or  Caistor);  an  assumption  that  is  quite  rea- 
sonable, since  the  Vcnta  of  Ptolemy’s  Simeni  is  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Itinerary  ms  the  Vcnta  Icenorum,  and 
iu  contradistinction  to  the  Vcnta  Belgaratn  (IFtrt- 
chester).  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICH  fix).  * river  of  Central  Asia  which  only 
occurs  in  Menander  of  Byzantium  (IJist.  Legal.  Dar- 
barortun  ad  Romanos,  p.  300,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
1829),  surname*!  the  ‘‘  Protector,”  and  contempo- 
rary with  the  emperor  Maurice,  in  the  6th  century 
after  Christ,  to  whom  comparative  geography  is 
indebted  for  much  curious  information  about  the 
basin  of  the  Caspian  and  the  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  it  on  the  E.  Niebuhr  has  recognised, 
in  the  passage  from  Menander  to  which  reference 
has  been  inode,  the  first  intimation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  after  the  very 
vague  intimations  of  some  among  the  authors  of  tho 
classical  period.  Von  Humboldt  {A  tie  Centrale , 
vol.  ii.  p.  186)  lias  identified  the  Ich  with  the  Embtt 
or  hjem,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  rang*  A»- 
rww,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Or,  and,  after 
traversing  the  sandy  steppes  of  Saghtz  and  Ikt- 
koumbai,  falls  into  the  Caspian  at  its  NE.  corner. 
(Comp.  Lcvchinc,  11  or  tits  et  Stejipc*  dee  Kirghiz - 
Kazak t,  p.  65.)  [E.  B.  j.] 

ICHAKA  (Txm : Eth.  Txa*'«»’or)>  a city  of 
Sicily,  which,  Hccordiug  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
held  out  for  a lung  time  against  the  arms  of  the 
Syracusans,  whence  he  derives  its  name  (from  the 
verb  ixardu,  a form  equivalent  to  urxaydes),  but 
gives  us  no  indication  of  the  period  to  which  this 
statement  refers.  The  Ichanenses,  however,  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  sti- 
pendiary towns  of  tho  interior  of  Sicily,  though, 
according  to  Siilig  (ad  loc.),  the  true  reading  is 
Ipancuscs.  [Hiitaxa.]  In  either  case  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  city,  and  it  is  a mens 
random  conjecture  of  Cluverius  to  give  the  name  of 
Ichana  to  tho  ruins  of  a city  which  still  remain  at 
a place  called  V indicar i,  a few  miles  N.  of  Cape 
Pachynum,  and  which  were  identified  (with  still 
le-ss  probability)  by  Fazello  as  those  of  Imachara. 
[Imachara.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ICHXAE  (”Ix»'a0.  * Bottiuca,  in  Mace- 

donia, which  Herodotus  (vii.  123)  couples  with  Pella. 
(Leake,  Travel*  tn  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p. 
582.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

1CHNAE  ('I x*«u,  laid.  Char.  p.  3 ; Steph.  B. 
*.  v ),  a small  furti6ed  town,  or  castle,  in  Meso- 
potamia, situated  on  the  river  Bilecha,  which  itself 
flowed  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  raid  by  Isidores  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Macedonians.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  is 
called  in  Dion  Cassius  "’Igwai  (xl.  12),  and  in  Plu- 
tarch ’TV****  (Crtist.  c.  25).  According  to  th* 
former  writer,  it  was  the  place  where  Craxsus  over- 
came Talymenus:  according  to  the  latter,  that  to 
which  the  younger  Crassus  was  persuaded  to  fly 
when  wounded.  Its  exact  position  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ; but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  important  town  of  Carrhae.  [V.l 

ICCIUS  PORTUS.  [Iti  us.] 
ICHTHYO'PHAGI  (T x^votpdyot,  Diod.  iii.  15, 
seq. ; Herod.  iiL  19  ; Pausan.  i.  33.  § 4 ; Plin.  vi.  30. 
s.  32),  were  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  dwelling 
on  each  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  derived  thrir 
appellation  from  the  principal  article  of  their  diet. 
Fish-eater*,  however,  were  not  confined  to  this  region: 
in  the  present  day,  savages,  whose  only  diet  is  fish  cast 
ashore  and  cooked  in  the  sun,  are  found  on  the  coasts 
of  New  Holland.  The  Aclbiopian  Ichthyophagi,  who 
appear  to  luive  been  the  roost  numerous  of  these 
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Probably,  however,  there  is  » Miifu>iun  between  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  Scilly  Isles, 
ait<l  the  ble  just  mentioned;  since  the  name  is  sus- 
piciously like  IW is,  tlw  physical  conditions  lieing 
different.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of 
Pliny  (iv.  30),  who  writes,  “ Ttmaeus  historicus  a 
Britannia  iutror»u*  sex  diemm  navigatione  abesse 
dicit  insulam  Mictim  in  r/ua  canduium  plumbum 
proveniat;  ad  wun  Britannua  vitilibus  navigib  corio 
eirctimsutis  navigare.”  [It.  G.  L.] 

ICTODURUM,  in  Gallia.  The  Autonine  Itin. 
places  Caturigoa  (Charges)  <>n  the  road  between 
Ebrodtmutn  ( Embrtm ) and  Vapincum  (Gap):  and 
the  Table  adds  Ictodurum  between  Caturigotnagus, 
which  b also  Chorges,  and  Vapincuin.  We  may 
infer  from  the  name  that  Ictodurum  is  some  stream 
between  Charges  and  Gap;  and  the  Table  places 
it  half- way.  The  road  distance  is  more  than  the 
direct  line.  By  following  the  road  from  either 
of  these  places  towards  the  other  till  we  come  to 
the  stream,  we  shall  ascertain  its  position.  D’An- 
ville  names  the  small  stream  the  Pence ; and 
Walckeuoer  names  the  site  of  Ictodurum,  1m 
&mtide  Vieille.  [G.  L.] 

1CULISMA,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by  Au- 
sonius  ( Ep.  xt.  22)  as  a retired  arxl  lonely  spot 
w here  hb  friend  Tetrad  ius,  to  whom  he  addresses 
this  poetical  epbtle,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
teachiug : — 

“ Quondam  docendi  munere  adstrictum  gravi 
Iculisma  cum  te  abscondereL” 

It  is  assumed  to  be  the  place  called  Civitas  Ecolis- 
iiieiisium  in  the  Notitia  Pro?.  Gall.,  which  is  Angou- 
h'me,  in  the  French  depart  meiit  of  Chare  rite,  on  the 
river  Charente.  [G.  L.] 

ICUS  (*Ixoj  : Eth.  *lxu>s),  one  of  the  group  of 
bland*  off  the  coast  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  lay  near 
Peparethus,  and  was  colonised  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Cnot-iana  of  Crete.  (Scymn.  Chius,  582;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  436;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.)  The  fleet  of  Attalu* 
and  the  Rhodian*  sailed  past  Seyms  to  Icus.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  45.)  Phanodeinus  wrote  an  account  of  thb 
insignificant  bland.  (Stepli.  B.  s.  v.)  It  is  t>ow 
called  SaraJcino.  (Leake,  Xorthem  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

IDA,  IDAEUS  MONS  (v  'l«n.  1&* : Ida),  a 
range  of  mountains  of  Phrygia,  belonging  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Mount  Taurus,  It  trover?**  western  Mysia 
in  many  branches,  whence  it  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  sodopendro  or  nullified  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  583),  its  main  branch  extending  from  the  south- 
east to  the  north-west;  it  is  of  considerable  height, 
the  highest  point,  called  Gargarus  or  Gargaron, 
rising  about  4650  feet  above  the  le\-el  of  the  seiy 
The  greater  part  is  covered  with  wood,  and  con- 
tains the  sources  of  innumerable  streams  and  many 
rivers,  whence  Ilomer  ( IL  viii.  47)  calb  the  moun- 
tain xQ\viriZa4.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  also 
described  as  rich  in  wild  bea>t».  (Comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  602,  604  ; Horn.  IL  ii.  824,  vL  233,  viii. 
170,  xi.  153,  196;  Athen.  xv.  8;  Hor.  Od.  iii.  20. 
15;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 13;  Piin.  v.  32.)  The  highlands 
about  Zeleia  formed  tint  northern  extremity  of  Mount 
Ida,  while  Lectum  formed  its  extreme  point  in  the 
sojth-west.  Two  other  subordinate  ranges,  parting 
from  the  principal  summit,  the  one  at  Cape  Rhoe- 
tenm,  the  other  at  Sigeum,  may  be  said  to  enclose 
the  territory  of  Troy  in  a crescent  ; while  another 
central  ridge  between  the  two,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Scauwnder  from  that  of  the  Simob,  ga\e  to 
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the  whole  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  r.  (Detnetr. 
ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p 597.)  The  principal  rivers  of 
which  the  source.-*  are  in  Mount  Ida,  are  the  Sirnob, 
Seamander,  Gran  icus,  Aesepus,  Rliodiu*,  Carrsus, 
and  others.  (Horn.  IL  xii.  20,  foil.)  The  highest 
je.ik,  Gargarus,  affords  an  extensive  view  over  the 
Hellespont,  Propontis  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  Besides  Gargarus,  three  other  high  penk» 
of  Ida  arc  mentioned;  viz.  Cotylus,  about  3500  feet 
high,  and  about  150  stadia  abovo  Scepsis;  Pytna; 
and  Dicte.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  472.)  Timostlienes  (ap. 
Strph,  B.  s.  v.  ’A\t(arbpeia)  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
G06)  mention  a mountain  belonging  to  the  range  of 
Ida,  near  Antandrus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Alex- 
andria, where  Paris  (Alexander)  was  believed  to 
have  pronounced  hb  judgment  as  to  the  beauty  of 
the  three  goddesses.  (Comp  Clarke’s  Travels,  ii. 
p.  134;  Uuiil’a  Journal  in  Walpole's  Turkey , i.  p. 
120;  Cramer’s  Asia  Minor,  i.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

IDA  ("Hi?,  Ptol.  iii  17.  § 9 ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§12;  Plin.  iv.  12,  xvi.  33  ; Virg.  Aen.  iii.  105; 
Solin.  ii.;  Avien.  676;  Prbc.  528),  the  central  and 
loftiest  point  of  the  mountain  range  which  tra- 
verses the  bland  of  Crete  throughout  the  whole 
length  from  W.  to  E.  In  the  middle  of  the  bland, 
where  it  is  broadest  (Strab.  x.  pp.  472.  475,  478), 
Mt.  Ida  lifts  its  bend  covered  with  snow.  (Theo- 
phrasL  II.  P.  iv.  I.)  The  lofty  summits  termi- 
nate in  three  peaks,  and,  like  the  main  chain  of 
which  it  b the  nucleus,  the  off, hoots  to  the  N.  slope 
gradually  towards  the  sea,  enclosing  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  and  form  by  their  project  ions  the  nu- 
merous bays  and  gulfs  with  which  the  coast  b in- 
dented. Mt.  Ida,  now  called  Psiloriti.  sinks  down 
rapidly  towards  the  SE.  into  the  extensive  plain 
watered  by  the  Lcthaeus.  This  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  looks  down  upon  the  plain  of  Mesara,  is  co- 
vered with  cypresses  (comp.  Theophrast.  <le  Veut. 
p 405;  Dion.  Peri  eg.  503;  Knstath.  ad.  loc.),  pines, 
and  junipers.  Mt.  Ida  was  the  locality  assigned  for 
tho  legends  connected  with  the  history  of  Zeus,  and 
there  was  a cavern  in  its  slopes  sacred  to  that  deitv. 
(Diod.  Sic.  v.  70.) 

The  Cretan  Ida,  like  its  Trojan  namesake,  was 
connected  with  the  working  of  iron,  and  the  Idaean 
Dactyls,  the  legendary  discoverers  of  metallurgy,  are 
assigned  sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometime*  to  the 
other.  Wood  was  essential  to  the  operations  of 
smelting  and  forging;  and  the  word  Ida,  an  appclla- 
tive  for  any  wood-covered  mountain,  was  used  per- 
haps, like  the  German  berg,  at  once  for  a mountain 
and  a mining  work.  (Kenrick,  Aegypt  of  Herodotus , 
p.  278;  Hock,  Kreta,  voL  i.  p 4.)  [K.  B.  J.j 

I'DACUS  ("iSaaos),  a town  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104)  in 
hb  account  of  the  manoeuvres  before  the  battle  of 
Cynossenm,  and  not  far  from  Arkiiiava.  Although 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  these  places,  yet,  as 
the  Athenians  were  sailing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Propantb  from  the  Aegaean,  it  would  appear  that 
Idacus  was  nearest  the  Aegaean,  ami  Arrhbna  fur- 
ther up  the  Hellespont,  towards  Scstua  and  the  Pro- 
pontis. (Arnold,  ad  loc.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

1DAL1A,  IDA'LIUM  (HiiAior : Eth.  ‘IfaActb, 
Stcph.  B.;  Plin.  v.  31),  a town  in  Cyprus,  adjoining 
to  which  was  a forest  sacred  to  Aphrodite;  the  poeis 
who  connect  this  place  with  her  worship,  give  no  in- 
dications of  the  precise  locality.  (Theocr.  Id.  xv. 
100;  Virg.  Am.  L 681,  692,  x.  51;  CotulL  PeL  tt 
Thet.  96;  Propert.  ii.  13;  Lucan,  viii.  17.)  Engel 
(Kyprot,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  identifies  it  with  Dulin,  dc- 
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scribed  by  Mariti  (Viaggi,  voLj.  p.  204),  situated 
to  the  south  of  Leucosia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

1DIMIUM,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  east 
of  Sirniiuin,  according  to  the  Peut.  Tab. ; in  the  Ka- 
velina Geographer  (iv.  19)  it  is  called  Idorninium. 
Its  site  must  be  looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Munricxa.  [L.  S.] 

1 DIM  US,  a town  of  uncertain  site  in  Upper  Moesia, 
probablv  on  the  Mora  tea  in  Servia.  (It.  Ant,  134; 
Tab.  Peut.)  [L.  S.J 

IDISTAYTSUS  CAMPUS,  the  famous  battle- 
field where  Gennanicus,  in  a.  d.  16,  defeated  Ar- 
ininius.  The  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  16),  who  describes  it  as  a “campus  me- 
dius  inter  Visurgim  et  colics,*’  and  further  says  of  it, 
that  “ ut  ripae  fluminis  cedunt  aut  prominentia  moo- 
tium  resist  unt,  inaequaliter  sinuatur.  Pone  tergum 
iusurgebat  silra,  editis  in  altum  ramis  et  pura  humo 
inter  arborum  truncos.”  This  plain  between  the 
river  fVeser  and  the  hills  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  the  modern  historians  of 
Germany,  and  various  places  hare  been  at  different 
times  pointed  out  as  answering  the  description  of 
Tacitus’  Idistavisus.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
it  was  the  plain  near  Vegtsack,  below  Bremen  ; 
more  recent  writers  are  pretty  unanimons  in  believ- 
ing that  Genranicos  went  up  the  river  Wtser  to  a 
point  beyond  the  modem  town  of  Mirvlen,  and 
crossed  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jlausbeiye, 
whence  the  battle  probably  took  place  between  Haus- 
berge  and  Rinteb »,  not  farfrom  the  Porta  Vestphalica. 
(Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  dor  Bructerer,  p.  288.) 
As  to  the  name  of  the  place,  it  used  to  be  believed 
that  it  had  arisen  out  of  a Roman  asking  a German 
what  the  place  was,  and  the  German  answering,  M It 
is  a wiese"  (it  is  a meadow)  ; but  Grimm  (Deutsche 
MythoL  p.  372.  2nd  edit.)  has  shown  that  the  plain 
was  probably  called  Idisiaviso,  that  is,  “ the  maiden’s 
meadow”  (from  idisi,  a maiden).  [L.  S.] 

IDO'MENE  (*1  bopirn,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 39  ; Ido- 
rnenia,  Peut.  Tab.),  a town  of  Macedonia  which  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  places  at  12  M.  P.  from  Siena, 
the  pass  now  called  Demirkapi,  or  Iron  Gate,  on  the 
river  Vardhdri.  Sitalces,  on  his  route  from  Thrace 
to  Macedonia,  crossed  Mt.  Cercine,  leaving  the  l’ae- 
ones  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and  Maedi  on  his 
left,  and  descended  upon  the  Axins  at  Idomene. 
(Thuc.  ii.  98.)  It  probably  stood  upon  the  right 
bonk  of  the  Axius,  as  it  is  included  by  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.)  in  Emathia,  and  was  near  Doberus,  next  to 
which  it  is  named  by  Hicrocles  among  the  towns  of 
Consular  Macedonia,  under  the  Byzantine  empire. 
(Leake,  Aorth.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
IDO'MENE.  [Argos  Amphilochicum.] 
IDRAE  ("iSpai,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 23),  a people  of 
Sarmatia  Kuropaeo,  whose  position  cannot  be  made 
out  from  the  indications  given  by  Ptolemy.  (Sclia- 
farik,  Slap.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  213.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDRIAS  (T5p«£*),  according  to  Stephanos  B. 
(s.  r.),  a town  in  Csria  which  had  formerly  borne 
the  name  of  Chrysaoris.  llerodotus  (v.  118)  de- 
scribes the  river  Marsyns  as  flowing  from  a district 
called  Idrias  ; and  it  is  conjectured  that  Stratoniceia, 
founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Idrias.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  235  ; see  Laodiceia.)  [L.  S.] 

IDU'BEDA  ('18ov6*8a,  misspelt  by  Agathemerus 
'lr8ob6a\8a,  ii.  9:  Sierra  da  Oca  and  Sierra  de 
lAJrenzo),  a great  mountain  chain  of  Hispauia, 
running  in  a SE.  direction  from  the  mountains  of 
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the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  almost  parallel 
to  the  Ebro , the  basin  of  which  it  borders  on  tiie 
W.  Strabo  makes  it  also  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
in  conformity  with  his  view  of  the  direction  of  that 
chain  from  N.  to  S.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ; Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§ 21.)  Its  chief  offset*  were: — M.  Caumus.  near 
Bilbilis  (Martial,  i.  49,  iv.  55),  the  Salti’s  Man- 
i.ianus  (Liv.  xl.  39:  probably  the  Sierra  Molina\ 
and,  above  all,  M.  Orospkda,  which  strikes  off  from 
it  to  the  S.  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  which 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  it*  principal 
prolongation  than  as  a mere  branch.  [P.  8.] 
IDUMAEA  (‘iSovpaia),  the  name  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Edom  (or  Esau), 
being,  in  fact,  only  the  classical  form  of  that  ancient 
Semitic  name.  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1.  § 1.)  It  is  other- 
wise called  Mount  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8; 
Deut.  ii.  5 ; Joshua,  xxiv.  4.)  It  lay  between 
Mount  Iloreb  and  the  southern  border  of  Canaan 
(Deut.  i.  2),  extending  apparently  as  far  south  as 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (Deut.  ii.  2—8),  as  indeed  its 
ports,  Ezion-gebcr,  and  Eloth,  are  expressly  assigned 
to  the  “ land  of  Edom.”  (2  Chron.  viii.  17.)  This 
country  was  inhabited  in  still  more  ancient  times  by 
the  Horims  (I>eut.  ii.  12,  22),  and  derived  its  more 
ancient  name  from  their  patriarch  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20;  comp.  xiv.  6),  as  is  properly  maintained  by 
Reland,  against  the  fanciful  conjecture  of  Josephus 
and  others.  ( Palaestina , pp.  68,  69.)  The  Jewish 
historian  extends  the  name  Idumaea  so  far  to  the 
north  as  to  comprehend  under  it  great  part  of  the 
south  of  Judaea;  as  when  lie  says  that  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  received  as  their  inheritance  that  part  of 
Idumaea  which  borders  on  Egypt  and  Arabia.  (Ant. 
v.  1.  § 22)  lie  elsewhere  calls  Hebron  the  first  city  of 
Idumaea,  i.e.  reckoning  from  the  north.  (B.J.  iv.  9. 
§ 7.)  From  his  time  the  name  Idumaea  disappears 
from  geographical  descriptions,  except  ns  an  his- 
torical appellation  of  the  country  that  was  then  called 
Gebalene,  or  the  southern  desert  (ri  Karh  pterin- 
Sptav  tpijpof,  Euseb.  Onom.  s.  r.  AiAdft),  or  Arabia. 
The  historical  records  of  the  Idumaeans,  properly  so 
called,  are  very  scanty.  Saul  made  war  upon  them; 
David  subdued  tbe  whole  country  ; and  Solomon 
made  Ezion-geber  a naval  station.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47, 
2 Sam.  viiL  14;  1 Kings,  xi.  15,  ix.  26.)  The 
Edomites,  however,  recovered  their  national  inde- 
pendence under  Joram,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings, 
xiv.  7),  and  avenged  themselves  on  the  Jews  in 
the  cruellies  which  they  practised  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Psalms,  cxxxvii. 
7.)  It  was  probably  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity that  they  extended  themselves  os  far  north 
as  Hebron,  where  they  were  attacked  and  subdued 
by  Judos  Maccabacus.  (1  Maccab.  v.  65 — 68; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 6.)  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  about 
Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Eleutheropolis  (Beit  Jebrin), 
came  to  be  designated  Idumaea.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  § 7,  c.  Apion.  ii.  9 ; S.  Jerom.  Comment,  in 
Obad.  ver.  1 .)  Meanwhile,  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
children  of  Edom  had  been  invaded  and  occupied  by 
another  tribe,  the  Nabathaenns,  the  descendants  of 
the  Ishmaelite  patriarch  Nebaioth  [Naiiatiiaei], 
under  which  name  the  country  and  its  capital 
[Petra]  became  famous  among  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  and  historians,  on  which  account  their 
description  of  the  district  is  more  appropriately  given 
under  that  head.  St.  Jerome’s  brief  but  accurate 
notice  of  its  general  features  may  here  suffice:  — 
44  Oinnis  australis  regio  Idumaeorum  de  Eleuthero- 
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poll  usque  ad  Pctram  et  Aihim  (buc  est  posscssio 
E»au)  in  specubus  luibitatiunculas  habet;  ct  propter 
tiimios  cnlores  sol  is,  quia  meridian*  provincia  est, 
eubterrancis  tuguriis  utitur.”  (Comment,  m Obad. 
vv.  5,  6.)  And  again,  writing  of  the  same  country, 
lie  says  that  south  of  Tekoa  “ ultra  nullus  est  viculua, 
ne  agrestes  quidem  casae  ft  furnonim  similes,  quaa 
Afri  appellant  tnapulia.  Tanta  est  eremi  vast  it  as, 
quae  usque  ad  Mare  Rubrum  Persarutnque  et  Aetliio- 
utn  at q ue  Indorum  tenninos  dilatatur.  Et  quia 
umi  arido  atqne  arenoso  nihil  omnino  frugum  gig- 
nitur,  cuncta  sunt  plena  pastoribus,  ut  steriiitatom 
terrae  compenaet  pecortun  mulutudine."  ( Prolog . 
ad  A mosttm . ) [G.  W.) 

IDUNUM,  a town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Pan- 
nonia  (Piol.  ii.  14.  § 3),  which,  from  inscriptions 
found  on  the  spot,  is  identified  with  the  modern 
J udenhurg.  [L.  S.] 

JKBUS.  JEBUSITES.  [Jekusalkm.] 
JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF.  [Jebu- 

SALEM.] 

1ENA.  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3. 
§ 2)  as  an  estuary  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivere 
Abravannus  and  Deva  to  the  south  of  the  promon- 
tory of  the  Novantae  (=  Wigton  Bag).  [R.  G.  L.] 
I ERA  BREGA.  [Auadkica.] 

JERICHO  (*I*pix»,  T#pix©vf,  Strab.),  a strongly 
fortified  city  of  the  Canaanites,  miraculously  taken 
by  Joshua,  who  utterly  destroyed  it,  and  prohibited 
it  from  being  rebuilt  under  pain  of  an  anathema 
(Josh.  ii.  vi.),  which  was  bra  red  and  incurred  by 
Ifiel  of  Bethel,  five  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings,  xvi.  34.)  It 
then  became  a school  of  the  prophets.  (2  Kings,  ii. 
4,  5.)  It  lay  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  to  which 
tribe  it  was  assigned  (Josh.  xviiL  12,  2p,  bnt  was 
not  far  from  the  southern  borders  of  Ephraim  (xvi. 
I).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
nection with  the  wealthy  revenue- fanner  Zaccharus, 
who  resided  there,  and  probably  fanned  the  govern- 
ment dues  of  its  rich  and  well  cultivated  plain. 
Josephus  describes  it  as  well  situated,  and  fruitful 
in  palms  and  balsam.  (Ant.  ir.  8.  § 1,  B.  J.  i.  6. 
§ 6.)  He  places  the  city  60  stadia  from  the  Jor- 
dan, 150  from  Jerusalem  (B.  J.  iv.  8.  § 3),  the 
interlining  country  being  a rocky  desert.  Ha  ac- 
counts for  the  narrow  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
by  the  fact  that  Jericho  was  included  in  that  tribe, 
the  fertility  of  which  far  snrpnaaed  the  richest  soil 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine  (§§  21,  22).  Its  plain 
was  70  stadia  long  by  20  wide,  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  the  fountain  of  Elisha,  which  pnssewed  almost 
miraculous  properties.  (Ant.  iv.  8.  §§  2,  3.)  It  was 
one  of  the  eleven  toparchies  of  Judaea.  (B.  J.  iii.  2.) 
Its  pahn  grove  was  granted  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra 
(i.  18.  § 5),  and  the  subsequent  possession  of  this 
envied  district  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  firet  farmed 
the  revenues  fur  Cleopatra,  and  then  redeemed  them 
(Ant.  xiv.  4.  §§  1,  2),  proUtbly  gave  occasion  to 
the  proverbial  use  of  his  name  in  Horace  (Kp.  ii.  2. 
184):  — 

“ cessans  et  ludere  et  nngi, 
Praeferat  llerodis  pal  metis  pinguibns.” 

It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xti.  p.  763)  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  in  connection  with  its  palm-trees  and  foun- 
tains. The  former  also  alludes  to  the  palace  and 
its  garden  of  balsam,  the  cultivation  and  collecting 
of  which  is  more  fully  described  by  Pliny  (xii.  25). 

The  palace  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  as  his 
own  residence,  arid  there  it  a as  that  he  died; 
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having  first  confined  in  the  hippodrome  the  moat 
illustrious  men  of  the  country,  with  the  intention 
that  they  .should  be  massacred  after  his  death,  that 
there  might  be  a general  mourning  throughout 
the  country  on  that  occurrence.  (B.  J.  i.  33.  § 6.) 
Josephus  further  mentions  that  Jericho  was  visited 
by  Vespasian  shortly  before  lie  quitted  the  country, 
where  he  left  the  tenth  legion  (B.J.iv.B.  § 1,9.  § 1); 
but  he  does  not  mention  its  destruction  by  Titus  on 
account  of  the  perfidy  of  its  inhabitants;  a fact  which 
is  supplied  by  Eu.scbius  and  St.  Jerome.  They  add 
that  a third  city  had  been  built  in  its  stead;  but  that 
the  ruins  of  both  the  former  were  still  to  be  seen 
(Onomast.  s.  e.)  The  existing  ruins  can  only  be 
referred  to  this  latest  city,  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned iu  the  mediaeval  pilgrimages.  They  stand 
on  the  skirts  of  tlie  mountain  country  that  shuts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west,  about  three 
hours  distant  from  the  river.  They  are  very  exten- 
sive, but  present  nothing  of  interest.  The  waters  of 
the  fountain  of  Elisha,  now  'Ain-es-Sultan,  well 
answer  to  the  glowing  description  of  Josephus,  and 
still  fertilise  the  soil  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
But  tlie  palms,  balsam,  sugar-canes,  and  roses,  for 
which  this  Paradise  was  formerly  celebrated,  have 
all  disappeared,  and  the  modern  Biha  consists  only 
of  the  tents  of  a Bedouin  encampment.  [G.  W.] 

I ERNE,  is  a better  form  for  the  ancient  name  of 
Ireland  than  IIiiicrma,  Ibkiuua,  Iveknia,  &c., 
both  as  being  nearer  tlie  present  Gaelic  name  Eri, 
and  as  being  the  oldest  fonn  which  occurs.  It  ia 
the  form  found  in  Aristotle.  It  is  also  the  fonn 
found  in  the  poem  attributed  to  Orpheus  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  which,  spurious  as  it  is,  may 
nevertheless  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Onomacritua 
(i.  e.  the  reign  of  the  first  Darius):  — 

— rfiootoir  T ipvurir  ineror  fmoptu. 

(Orpheus,  1164,  ed.  Leipzig,  1764.) 

Aristotle  (de  hftmdo,  c.  3)  writes,  that  in  the  ocean 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  14  are  two  islands, 
called  Britannic,  very  large,  Albion  and  Ieme,  be- 
yond the  Celtac.”  In  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  32)  tlw 
form  is  Iris;  the  bland  Iris  being  occupied  by  Britons, 
who  were  cannibals.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107)  makes 
Ierne  the  farthest  voyage  northwards  from  Celtics. 
It  was  too  cold  to  be  other  than  barely  habitable,  the 
parts  beyond  it  being  absolutely  uninhabited.  The 
reported  distance  from  Celtics  is  500  stadia.  The 
some  writer  attributes  cannibalism  to  the  Irish; 
adding,  however,  that  his  authority,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  of  Diodorus,  was  insufficient. 
The  fonn  in  Pomponius  Mela  is  Ivema.  In  Ivema 
the  luxuriance  of  the  herbage  ia  so  great  as  to  cause 
tlie  cattle  who  feed  on  it  to  burst,  unless  occasionally 
taken  off.  Pliny’s  form  is  Hybcmia  (iv.  30).  So- 
linua,  whose  form  ia  Hibernia,  repeats  the  statement 
of  Mela  as  to  the  pasture,  and  adds  that  no  6nakcs 
are  found  there.  Warlike  beyond  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
the  Hibernian  mother,  on  the  birth  of  a male  child, 
places  the  first  morsel  of  food  in  his  mouth  with  tlie 
point  of  a sword  (c.  22).  Avienos,  probably  from 
the  similarity  of  the  name  to  Upa,  writes:  — 

44  Art  in  duobus  in  Sacratn,  sic  insulam 
Dixero  prisci,  soli  bus  cursus  rata  est. 

I lace  inter  undos  multa  oespitem  jacit 
Eatnque  late  gens  Hibernorum  colit.” 

(Ora  Marit.  109 — 113.) 

Avienua’g  authorities  were  Carthaginian.  More  !m- 
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jKirtant  titan  these  scanty  notices,  and,  indeed,  more 
important  than  all  the  notices  of  Ireland  put  together, 
is  the  text  of  Ptolemy.  In  this  author  the  details 
for  Ireland  ('lovpyia)  arc  fuller,  rather  than  scantier, 
than  those  lor  Great  Britain.  Yet,  as  Ireland  was 
never  reduced,  or  even  explored  by  the  Romans,  his 
authorities  must  have  been  other  than  Latin.  Along 
with  this  fact  must  be  taken  another,  viz.,  that  of  the 
earliest  notice  of  IreUQd('Icpn})  being  full  as  early  as 
the  earliest  of  Britain;  earlier,  if  we  attribute  the 
Argonaut ic  poem  to  Onomacritus;  earlier,  too,  if  we 
stippoMe  that  Hanno  was  the  authority  of  Avienus. 

If  not  Roman,  the  authorities  for  Ierne  must  have 
been  Greek,  or  Phoenician, — Greek  from  Marseille s, 
Phoenician  from  either  the  mother-country  or  Car- 
thage. The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  early  as  we  tuay  make  the  first 
voyage  from  Carthage  (vi4  Spain)  to  Ireland,  we 
find  no  traces  of  any  permanent  occupancy,  or  of  any 
intermixture  of  blood.  The  name  feme  was  native; 
though  it  need  uot  necessarily  have  been  taken  from 
the  lemians  themselves.  It  may  been  Iberian 
(Spanidi)  as  well.  Some  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy 
— a large  proportion  —arc  still  current,  e.  g.  Li- 
boius,  Senus,  Oboca,  Birgtis,  Eblana,  Nagnatac,  fee., 
*■  Liffjf,  Shannon,  Avoca,  Barrow , Dublin , Con- 
naught. &c.  Ptolemy  gives  us  chiefly  the  names  of 
the  Irish  rivers  and  promontories,  which,  although 
along  a sea-board  so  deeply  indented  as  that  of  Ire- 
land not  always  susceptible  of  accurate  identification, 
are  Rtill  remarkably  true  in  the  general  outline. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  his  authorities  had  gone  inland,  is  the  fact  of 
seven  towns  being  mentioned  : — “ The  inland  towns 
are  the  e,  Rhigia,  Rhneba,  Lnverus,  Macolicum, 
Dunutn,  another  Rhigia,  Tumis.” 

The  fyopulations  are  the  Yennicnii  and  Rhobogdii, 
in  Ulster ; the  Nugnatae,  in  Connaught;  the  Erdini 
and  Erpeditani,  between  the  Nagnatae  and  Vcn- 
nicnii;  the  Uterni  and  Vudiae,  in  Munster ; and  the 
Auteri,  Gangaui,  the  Yeliborae  (or  Ellebri),  between 
the  Uterni  and  Nagnatae.  This  leaves  Leinster  for 
the  Brigantes,  Coriondi,  Meuapii,  Cauci,  Blanii, 
Voluntii,  and  Darnii,  the  latter  of  whom  may  have 
been  in  Ulster.  Besides  the  inland  towns,  there  was 
a Menapia  ( *6\it ) and  an  Eblana  (arJAif)  on  the 
coast. 

Tacitus  merely  states  that  Agricola  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  were  not  very 
different  from  the  Britons: — “ Ingcnia,  cult  usque  ho- 
miuuni  hand  inultum  a Britannia  difierunt."  ( Agric . 
24.) 

It  is  remarkable  tluvt  on  the  eastern  coast  one 
British  and  two  German  names  occur, — Brigantes, 
Cauci,  and  Menapii.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
two  of  these  names  are  more  or  less  associated  on 
the  continent.  The  Chauci  lie  north  of  the  Me- 
napii in  Germany,  though  not  directly.  The  inference 
from  this  is  by  no  means  easy.  Accident  is  the  last 
resource  to  the  ethnographical  philologist;  so  that 
more  than  one  writer  has  assumed  a colonisation. 
Such  a fact  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  not 
much  more  difficult  for  Germans  to  have  been  in 
Wexford  in  the  second  century  than  it  was  for 
Northmen  to  have  been  so  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  m-n-p  seems  to 
have  been  Celtic,  and  to  have  been  a common,  rather 
than  a proper,  name;  since  Pliny  gives  us  the  island 
Mona  pin  -=  A uglesea.  No  opinion  is  given  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  coincidences. 

Of  none  of  the  Irish  tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolctny 


do  we  meet  any  separate  substantive  notice,  a notice 
of  their  playing  any  [art  in  history,  or  a notice  of 
their  having  come  in  contact  with  any  other  nation. 
They  appear  only  as  details  in  the  list  of  the  popu- 
lations of  Icme.  Neither  do  the  Iemi  appear  col- 
lectively in  history.  They  lay  beyond  the  pule  of 
tho  classical  (Roman  or  Greek)  nations,  just  as  did 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia; 
and  we  know  them  only  in  their  geography,  not  in 
their  history. 

But  they  may  have  been  tribes  umnentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  which  do  appear  in  history  ; or  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  may  liuvo  been  changed.  Ptolemy 
says  nothing  about  any  Scoti ; but  Claudian  does 
lie  also  connects  them  with  Ireland : — 

44  maduerunt  Saxonc  fuso 
Orcades;  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule 
Scotorum  cumulus  flevit  glacialis  Ierne.” 

(De  TerL  Consul.  IJonorii,  72 — 74.) 

Again : — 

“ totum  quum  Scotus  lemon 

Movit." 

(In  Prim.  Constd.  SlUich.  ii.  252.) 
The  extent  to  which  the  current  opinions  as  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  confirm  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  text  of  Claudian  is  considered 
under  Scon.  At  present  it  may  be  said  that  Scoti 
may  easily  have  been  either  a generic  name  fur  wane 
of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  detail  by  Ptolemy,  or  else 
a British  iustead  of  a Gaelic  name.  At  any  rate,  the 
Scoti  may  easily  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
an  Irish  population. 

Two  other  names  suggest  a similar  question, — 
Belgae,  and  Attacotti.  The  claim  of  the  latter  to 
have  been  Irish  is  better  thun  that  of  the  former. 
The  Attacotti  occur  in  more  than  one  Latin  writer; 
the  Belgae  (Fir-bolgs)  in  the  Irish  annals  only. 
[See  Attacotti,  and  Bf.uoae  of  Britannia.] 
The  ethnology  of  the  ancient  Ierne  is  ascertained 
by  that  of  modem  Ireland.  The  present  population 
belongs  to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock;  a 
population  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been 
introduced  within  the  historical  period,  whil>t  tlie 
stock  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  ejected.  Hence,  the  inference  that  the 
population  of  leme  consisted  of  the  ancestors  of  tho 
present  Irish,  is  eminently  reasonable,  — so  reason- 
able that  no  objections  lie  against  it.  That  English 
and  Scandinavian  elements  have  been  introduced 
since,  is  well  known.  That  Spanish  (Ibcric)  and 
Phoenician  elements  may  have  been  introduced  in  the 
ante-historical  period,  is  likely;  the  extent  to  which 
it  took  place  being  doubtful.  The  most  cautious 
investigators  of  Irish  archaeology  have  hesituted  to 
pronounce  any  existing  remains  cither  Phoenician  or 
Iberian.  Neither  are  there  any  remains  referable  to 
pagan  Rome.  [R.  G.  L.] 

1ERNUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
2.  § 4)  as  the  most  southern  of  two  rivers  (tho 
Durus  being  the  other)  lying  between  tho  Senus 
(Shannon)  and  the  Southern  Promontory  (Misen 
Bead) «■  either  the  Kenmare  or  the  Ilantry  flay 
River.  [R.  G.  L.] 

JERUSALEM,  the  ancient  capital  of  Palaestine, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom. 

I.  Names. 

The  name  by  which  this  ancient  capital  is  moat 
commonly  known  was  not  it*  original  appellation, 
but  apparently  compounded  of  two  earlier  names. 
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JERUSALEM. 

Attached,  perhaps,  to  two  neighbouring  sites  after- 
wants  incorporated  into  one.  '1  he  sacred  narrative, 
by  implication,  and  Josephus,  explicitly,  recognise 
from  the  first  a distinction  between  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  city,  the  memorial  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  retained  in  the  dual  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
OvBTV.  The  learned  are  divided  in  opinioo  as 
to  whether  the  Sulein  of  Melchizedck  is  identical 
with  Jerusalem.  St.  Jerome,  who  cite*  Josephus 
and  a host  of  Christian  authorities  in  favour  of  their 
identity,  himself  maintaining  the  opposite  conclusion, 
says  that  extensive  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedck 
were  shown  in  liis  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Scythopolis,  and  mukes  the  Salem  of  that  patriarch 
identical  with  “ Shalcm,  a city  of  Shot-hem”  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  18);  the  same,  no  doubt,  with  the  Salim  near 
to  Action  (SL  John,  iii.  23),  where  a village  of  the 
same  name  still  exists  in  the  mountains  cast  of 
yabiue.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  Jerusalem  is 
intended  by  this  name  in  Psalm  Ixxvi.  2,  and  the 
almost  universal  agreement  of  Jews  and  Christians 
in  its  identity  with  the  city  of  Melchizedck  is  still 
further  confirmed  by  the  religious  character  which 
seems  to  hare  attached  to  its  governor  at  the  time  of 
the  coining  in  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  we  find 
it  under  tlie  rule  of  Adonizedek,  the  exact  equivalent 
to  Melchizedck  ("righteous  Lord").  Regarding, 
then,  the  Utter  half  of  the  name  as  representing  the 
ancient  Salem,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
the  funner  lialf,  concerning  which  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion.  Jcmcphus  lias  been  under-  i 
stood  to  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word  iVpor,  prefixed 
to  Salem.  In  the  ohscure  passage  (.-Inf.  vii.  3.  § 2) 
he  is  so  understood  by  St.  Jerome;  but  Isaac  Voasius 
defends  him  from  this  imputation,  which  certainly 
would  not  raise  his  character  as  an  etymologist. 
Light  foot,  after  the  Rahbics,  and  followed  by  Whiston, 
regards  the  former  half  of  the  name  as  an  abbre- 
viation of  the  latter  part  of  the  title  Jehovah-jireA, 
which  this  place  seems  to  have  received  on  occasion 
of  Abraham  otTering  up  his  son  on  one  of  the  moun- 
tains of  “ the  Lnd  of  Moriah."  (Gen.  xxii.  8,  14.) 
Reland,  followed  by  Raumer,  adopts  the  root  EH^ 
yartuh,  and  supposes  the  name  to  be  compounded  of 
E^H  and  which  would  give  a very  good 

sense,  “ liereditas,"  or  “ possess io  hereditaria  pacis." 
Lastly,  Dr.  Wells,  followed  by  Dr.  Lee,  regards  the 
funner  part  of  t lie  compound  name  as  a modification 
of  the  name  Jebus,  E^3\  one  of  the  earlier  names 
of  the  city,  from  which  its  Canaanitish  inhabitants 
were  designated  Jvbusitew.  Dr.  Wells  imagines  that 
the  3 was  changed  into  3,  for  the  sake  of  euphony; 
Dr.  Lee,  for  euphemy,  as  Jebusalem  would  mean 
**  the  trampling  down  of  peace " — a name  of  ill 
omen.  Of  these  various  Interpretations,  it  may  be 
■aid  that  Light  foots  appears  to  have  the  highest 
authority;  but  that  Relund*  is  otherwise  the  most 
satisfactory.  Its  other  Scripture  name,  Sion,  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  name  of  one  particular 
quarter  of  the  city  to  the  whole.  There  is  a further 
question  among  critics  as  to  whether  by  the  city 
Cadytis,  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  Jerusalem  is  in- 
tended. It  is  twice  alluded  to  by  the  historian  : once 
as  a city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palaestine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sardis  (iii.  5);  again,  as  having  been 
taken  by  Pharaoh-  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  after  his 
victory  in  Magdolum  (ii.  1 59).  The  main  objections 
urged  against  the  identity  of  Cadytis  and  Jerusalem 
In  these  passages,  arc,  that  in  the  former  passage 
VOL-  II. 
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I Herodotus  is  apparently  confining  his  survey  to  the 
sea- border  of  Palaestine,  and  that  the  fact  narrated  in 
I tho  second  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
But,  on  the  other  baud,  there  is  no  mention  in  sacred 
or  profane  history  of  any  other  city,  maritime  or 
inland,  that  could  at  all  answer  to  the  description  of 
Cadytis  in  respect  to  its  size:  and  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Necho  after  the  battle  of  Mrgiddo, — 
which  is  evidently  corrupted  by  Herodotus  into  Mag- 
dolum, the  name  of  a city  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
towards  Palaestine,  with  which  he  was  more  fa- 
miliar,— though  not  expmwly  mentioned,  is  implied 
in  Holy  Scripture;  for  the  deposition  and  deportation 
of  Jehoahaz,  and  the  substitution  and  subjugation  of 
Jehoiakiin, could  not  hare  been  effected,  unless  Necho 
had  held  possession  of  the  capital.  (2  King*,  xxiv. 
29 — 35;  comp.  2 Chron.  xxxvi.  3.)  It  may,  then, 
safely  be  concluded  that  Cadytis  is  Jerusalem;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  earliest  form  of  its  classical 
name  is  neurly  equivalent  to  the  modem  name  by 
which  alone  it  is  now'  known  to  its  native  inliabit- 
ants.  El-KhutU  signifies  “ the  Holy  (city),"  and 
this  title  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  it  as  early 
as  the  period  of  Isaiah  (xlviii.  2,  Iii.  1),  and  is  of 
frequent  recurrence  after  the  Captivity.  (Nehetn. 
xi.  1,  18;  St.  Matth.  ir.  5,  xxvii.  53.)  Its  pagan 
name  Colonia  Aelia  Capitolina,  like  those  imposed  on 
many  other  ancient  cities  in  Palaestine,  never  took 
any  hold  on  the  native  population  of  the  country, 
nor,  indeed,  on  the  classical  historians  or  ecclesi- 
astical writers.  It  probably  existed  only  in  state 
papers,  and  on  coins,  manj  of  which  are  preserved  to 
this  day.  (See  the  end  of  the  article.) 

II.  General  Site. 

Jerusalem  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain district  which  commences  at  the  south  of  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  is  continued  throughout 
the  whole  of  Samaria  and  Judaea  quite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Promised  Land.  It  is 
almost  equidistant  from  the  Mediterranean  and  from 
the  river  Jordan,  being  about  thirty  miles  from  each, 
and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  site  is  well  defined 
by  its  circumjacent  valleys. 

Valleys,  — (1)  In  the  north-west  quarter  of  the 
city  is  a shallow  depression,  occupied  by  an  ancient 
pool.  This  is  the  Ik* ad  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
which  from  this  point  takes  a southern  course,  con- 
fining the  city  on  the  western  side,  until  it  makes  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  east,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city  to  its  south-east  quarter,  where 
it  is  met  by  another  considerable  valley  from  the 
north,  which  must  next  be  described. 

(2)  At  the  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  1 500 
yards  from  the  “ upper  pool " at  the  bead  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  are  the  “ Tombs  of  tho  Kings,” 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Jthoshaphat , 
which  runs  at  first  in  an  eastern  course  at  son* 
distance  north  of  the  modern  city,  until,  turning 
sharply  to  the  south,  it  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  and  meets  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  south- 
east angle,  as  already  described,  from  whence  they 
run  off  together  in  a southerly  direction  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Through  this  valley  the  brook  Kodron  is  sup- 
posed once  to  have  run;  and,  although  no  water  has 
been  known  to  flow  through  the  valley  within  the 
annals  of  history,  it  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the 
alias  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron. 

The  space  between  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  and  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
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Jehoeliaphat  is  occupied  by  a high  rocky  ridge  or 
swell  of  land,  which  attains  its  highest  elevation  a 
little  without  the  north-west  angle  of  the  present 
town.  The  city,  then,  occupied  the  termination  of 
this  broad  swell  of  land,  being  isolated,  except  on  the 
north,  by  the  two  great  valleys  already  described, 
towards  which  the  ground  declined  rapidly  from  all 
parts  of  the  city.  This  rocky  promontory  is,  how- 
ever, broken  by  one  or  two  subordinate  valleys,  and 
the  declivity  is  not  uniform. 

(3)  There  is,  for  example,  another  valley,  very 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  which  encircle  the 
city,  but  of  great  importance  in  a topographical  view, 
as  being  the  main  geographical  feature  mentioned 
hy  Josephus  in  his  description  of  the  city.  This 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese-makers)  meets  the 
Valley  of  Hinnoin  at  the  Fool  of  Siloam,  very  near 
its  junction  with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  can 
be  distinctly  traced  through  the  city,  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  to  the  Damascus  gate, 
where  it  opens  into  a small  plain.  The  level  of  this 
valley,  running  as  it  does  through  the  midst  of  a 
city  that  has  undergone  such  constant  vicissitudes 
and  such  repeated  destruction,  has  of  course  been 
grcatly  raised  by  the  desolations  of  so  many  gene- 
rations, hut  is  so  marked  a feature  in  modern  as  in 
former  times,  tliat  it  is  singular  it  was  not  at 
one©  recognised  in  the  attempt  to  re-distribute  the 
ancient  Jerusalem  from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  arguments 
for  this  and  other  identifications  in  the  topography 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  ; the  conclusions  only  con  be 
stated,  ami  the  various  hypotheses  must  he  sought 
in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Uills.  — Ancient  Jerusalem,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, occupied  u two  eminences,  which  fronted  each 
other,  and  were  divided  by  an  intervening  ravine,  at 
the  brink  of  which  the  closely-built  houses  termi- 
nated.” This  ravine  is  the  Tyropoeon,  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  this  division  of  the  city,  which  the 
bL'torian  observes  from  the  earlic*t  period,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem. 
The  two  hills  and  the  intermediate  valley  are  more 
minutely  described  as  follows:  — 

( 1 ) The  U pper  City . — “ Of  these  eminences,  that 
which  had  upon  it  the  Upper  City  was  by  much  the 
loftier,  and  in  its  length  the  atraiter.  This  emi- 
nence, then,  for  its  strength,  used  to  bo  called  the 
stronghold  by  king  David, ....  but  by  us  it  was  called 
the  Upper  Agora. 

(2)  The  lancer  City. — “ The  other  eminence,  which 
was  called  Acra,  and  which  supported  the  Lower 
City,  was  in  shape  gibbous  (Au$>Kupros). 

(3)  The  Temple  Mount. — “ Opposite  to  this  latter 
was  a third  eminence,  which  was  naturally  lower 
than  Acra, and  was  once  separated  from  it  by  another 
broad  ravine:  but  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Asmonaeans  reigned,  they  filled  up  the  ravine, 
wishing  to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple;  and  having 
levelled  the  summit  of  Acra,  they  made  it  lower,  so 
that  in  this  quarter  also  the  Temple  might  bo  socn 
rising  above  other  objects. 

“ But  the  ravine  called  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese- 
makers),  which  we  mentioned  as  dividing  the  emi- 
nences of  the  Upper  City  and  the  Lower,  readies  to 
Silnam  ; for  so  wo  call  the  spring,  both  sweet  and 
abundant.  But  on  their  outer  sides  the  two  emi- 
nences of  the  city  were  hemmed  in  within  deep 
ravines,  and.  by  reason  of  the  precipices  on  either 
side,  there  was  no  approach  to  them  from  any 
quarter.”  (II.  Jud.  v.  4,  5.) 
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I This,  then,  was  the  disposition  of  the  ancient  city, 
on  which  a few  remarks  must  he  made  before  we 
proceed  to  the  new  city.  The  two-fold  division, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  recognised  by  Josephus 
from  the  first,  is  implied  also  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
not  only  in  the  account  of  its  capture  by  the  Israelites, 
and  subsequently  hy  David,  but  in  all  such  passages 
as  mention  the  city  of  David  or  Mount  Sion  as  dis- 
tinct from  Salem  and  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Josh.  xv. 
G3;  Judges,  i.  8,  21  ; 2 Sam.  v.  6 — 9;  Psalms, 
Ixxvi.  2,  &c.)  The  account  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  taking  of  the  city  is  this:  that  “ the  Israelites, 
having  besieged  it,  after  a time  took  the  Lower 
City,  but  the  Upper  City  was  hard  to  be  taken 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  nature 
of  its  position ” (Jnt  v.  2.  § 2);  and,  subse- 
quently, that  “ David  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and 
took  the  Lower  City  by  assault,  while  the  citadel 
still  held  out”  (vii.  3.  § 1).  Having  at  length  got 
possession  of  the  Upper  City  also,  “ he  encircled  the 
two  within  one  wall,  so  as  to  form  one  body"  (§  2). 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  hiking  in  the  inter- 
jacent valley,  which  is  apparently  the  part  called 
Mi  I lo. 

(4)  But  when  in  process  of  time  the  city  over- 
flowed its  old  boundaries,  the  bill  Bezetha , or  Sew 
City , was  added  to  the  ancient  hills,  as  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus: — u The  city,  Wing  over- 
abundant in  population,  began  gradually  to  creep 
beyond  its  old  walls,  and  the  people  joining  to  the 
city  the  region  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
and  close  to  the  hill  (of  Acra),  advanced  consider- 
ably, so  that  even  a fourth  eminence  was  surrounded 
with  habitations,  viz.  that  which  is  called  Be/.etha, 
situated  opposite  to  the  Antonia,  and  divided  from  it 
by  a deep  ditch ; for  the  ground  hod  been  cut  through 
on  purpose,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Antonia 
might  not,  by  joining  the  eminence,  bo  easy  of  ap- 
proach, ami  of  inferior  height." 

The  Antonia,  it  is  necessary  here  to  add,  in  anti- 
cipation of  a more  detailed  description,  was  a castle 
situated  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  outer 
enclosure  of  the  Temple,  occupying  a precipitous 
ruck  .r>0  cubits  high. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  a convenient  one  to 
facilitate  a description  of  the  city,  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  ancient  city  are  precisely  coincident  with 
the  distinct  quarters  of  modern  Jerusalem : for  tluit, 
1st,  the  Armenian  and  Jewish  quarters,  with  the 
remainder  of  Mount  Sion,  now  excluded  from  tlio 
walls,  composed  the  Upj»er  City ; 2dly,  the  Ma- 
hommedan  quarter  conesponds  exactly  with  the 
Lower  City ; 3dlv,  that  the  llarum-es- Sheri f,  or 
Noble  Sanctuary,  of  the  Moslems,  occupies  the  Temple 
Mount;  and  4thly,  that  the  Ilarct  (quarter)  Bub-el- 
Hitta  is  the  declivity  of  the  hill  Bezetha,  width 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  to  the  north  of  tho 
modern  city  wall,  but  was  entirely  included  within 
the  wall  of  Agrippa,  together  with  a considerable 
spate  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Lower  City,  in- 
cluding all  the  Christian  quarter. 

The  several  parts  of  the  ancient  city  were  enclosed 
by  distinct  walls,  of  which  Jisephus  gives  a minute 
description,  which  must  be  noticed  in  detail,  os  fur- 
nishing the  fullest  account  we  have  of  the  city  as  it 
existed  during  the  Roman  period;  a description  which, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Old  city,  will  sene  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  ante-Bahvlonish  capital,  — as  it  is 
clear,  from  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
by  Nehetniah  (iii.,  vi.),  tliat  the  new  fortification* 
followed  the  course  of  the  uncicut  enceinte. 
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1 . Upper  Cihj  mul  Old  Wull.  — “ Of  the  tLrce 
walls,  tlic  olii  one  was  difficult  to  be  taken,  both  on 
account  of  the  ravines,  and  of  the  einiuence  above 
them  on  which  it  was  situated.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  of  the  position,  it  was  also  strongly 
built,  as  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  kings  after 
them,  were  very  .zealous  about  the  work.  Beginning 
towards  the  north,  from  the  toner  called  Hippicus, 
and  passing  through  the  place  culled  Xystus,  then 
joining  the  council  chamber,  it  was  united  to  the 
western  cloister  of  the  Temple.  In  the  other  di- 
rection, towards  the  west,  commencing  from  the  6ame 
place,  and  extending  through  a place  called  Beth.-o 
to  the  gate  of  the  Jvsseues,  and  then  turning  towards 
the  south  above  the  fountain  Siloain,  thence  again 
bending  toward  the  east  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  and 
running  through  a place  which  they  called  Oplila,  it 
was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.” 
To  understand  this  description,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  reinurk,  that  the  walls  are  described,  not  by  the 
direction  in  which  they  run,  but  by  the  quarter  which 
they  face;  i.  e.  the  wall  “ turning  towards  the  south 
is  the  south  wall,  and  so  with  the  others;  so  that  the 
Hippie  Tower  evidently  lay  at  tho  NW.  angle  of  the 
Upper  City;  and,  as  the  position  of  this  tower  is  of 
the  first  importance  iu  the  description  of  the  city 
walls,  it  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  we  are  able 
lo  fix  its  exact  site. 

(1)  The  Hippie  7 nicer  is  mentioned  in  connection 
witli  two  neighbouring  towers  on  the  same  north 
wall,  all  built  by  llt-rod  the  Great,  and  connected 
with  his  splendid  palace  that  occupied  the  north* 
west  angle  of  the  Upper  City.  '*  These  towers,”  says 
the  historian,  “ surpassed  all  yi  the  world  in  extent, 
beauty,  and  strength,  and  were  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  his  brother,  his  friend,  and  his  best  loved 
wife. 

“ The  IHppicu s,  named  from  his  friend,  was  a 
square  of  25  cubits,  and  thirty  high,  entirely  solid. 
Above  the  pari  which  was  solid,  and  constructed  with 
massive  atones,  was  a reservoir  for  tho  rain-water, 
20  cubits  in  depth;  and  above  this  a house  of  two 
stories,  25  cubits  high,  divided  into  different  ajart- 
inents;  above  which  were  battlements  of  2 cubits,  on 
a parapet  of  3 cubits,  making  the  whole  height  80 
cubits. 

(2)  “ The  Tuirer  Phtuaelug,vthich  was  named  from 
Iiis  brother,  was  40  cubits  square,  and  solid  to  the 
height  of  40  cubita;  but  above  it  was  erected  a 
cloister  10  cubits  bigk,  fortified  with  breastworks 
and  ramparts ; in  the  middle  of  the  cloister  was 
carried  up  another  tower,  divided  into  costly  cham- 
bers and  a bath-room,  so  that  the  tower  was  in 
nothing  inferior  to  a palace.  Its  summit  was  adorned 
with  parapets  and  battlements,  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  was  in  all  90  cubits  high,  and  resembled 
the  tower  of  Pliarus  near  Alexandria,  but  was  of 
niuch  huger  circumference. 

(3)  **  The  Tourer  Mariamne  was  solid  to  the  height 
of  30  cub  ts,  and  20  cubits  squire,  having  above  a 
richer  and  mote  exquisitely  ornamented  dwelling. 
Its  entire  height  was  55  cubits. 

“ Such  in  size  were  tho  three  towers  ; but  they 
looked  much  larger  through  the  site  which  they 
occupied;  f<ir  both  tho  old  wall  itself,  in  the  range  of 
which  they  stood,  was  built  upon  a lofty  eminence, 
and  likewise  a kind  of  crest  of  this  eminence  reared 
itself  to  the  height  of  30  cubits,  on  which  the  towers 
being  shunted  received  much  additional  elevation. 
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The  towers  were  constructed  of  white  marble,  iu 
blocks  of  20  cubits  long,  10  wide,  and  5 deep,  f-o 
exactly  joined  together  that  each  tower  appeared  to 
be  one  mass  of  rock." 

Now,  the  modern  citadel  of  Jerusalem  occupies  tho 
NW.  angle  of  Mount  Sion,  and  its  northern  wall 
rises  from  a deep  fosse,  haring  lowers  at  either  angle, 
the  bases  of  which  ure  prote*tcd  on  the  outside  by 
massive  masonry  sloping  upward  from  the  tosse. 
The  NW.  tower,  divided  only  by  the  trench  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  a square  of  45  feet.  The  NE.,  com- 
monly know'n  as  the  Tower  of  David,  is  70  feet 
3 inches  long,  by  5G  feet  4 inches  broad.  The 
sloping  bulwark  is  40  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trench ; hut  this  is  much  choked  up  with  rubbiah. 
To  the  tower  part  there  is  no  known  or  visible  en- 
trance, either  from  above  or  bc)owr,and  no  one  knows 
of  any  room  or  space  iu  it.  The  lower  part  of  (his 
platform  is,  indeed,  the  solid  rock  mcieiy  cut  into 
shape,  and  faced  with  massive  masonry,  which  rock 
rises  to  the  height  of  42  feet.  This  ruck  is  doubt- 
less the  crest  of  the  hill  described  by  Josephus  as 
30  cubits  or  45  feet  high.  Now,  if  the  dimensions 
of  Iiippicus  and  Pliassclus,  as  already  given,  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  modem  towers  on  tiie 
north  side  of  the  citadel,  we  find  that  the  dimensions 
of  that  at  the  NW.  augle — three  of  whose  sides  aie 
determined  by  the  scarped  rock  on  w hicli  it  is  based — 
so  nearly  agree  with  those  of  liippicns,  and  the 
width  of  the  NE.  tower — also  determined  by  the  cut 
rock — so  nearly  with  the  square  of  Phosaclus,  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  uj*m  their 
identity  of  position.  Mariamne  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

“ To  these  towers,  situated  on  the  north,  was 
joined  within  — 

(4)  The  Royal  Palace,  surpassing  all  powers  of 
description.  It  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a wall 
30  cubits  high,  with  decorated  towers  at  equal  in- 
tervals, and  contained  enormous  banquet  ting  halls, 
besides  numerous  chambers  richly  adorued.  There 
were  also  many  porticoes  encircling  one  another, 
with  different  columns  to  cadi,  surrounding  gmu 
courts,  planted  with  a variety  of  trees,  having  lung 
avenues  through  them ; and  deep  channels  and  re- 
servoirs everywhere  around,  filled  with  bronze  sta- 
tues, through  which  the  water  flowed;  and  many 
towers  of  tame  pidgeons  about  the  fountains.” 

This  magnificent  palace,  unless  the  description  is 
exaggerated  beyond  all  licence,  must  have  occupied 
a larger  space  than  the  present  fortress,  and  most 
probably  its  gardens  extended  along  the  western 
edge  of  Mount  Sion  as  far  as  the  present  garden  of 
the  Armenian  Convent;  and  the  decorated  towers  of 
this  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  spared  by  the  Ro- 
mans when  they  levelled  the  remainder  of  the  oily, 
stein  to  have  transmitted  their  name  to  modern 
times,  as  the  west  front  of  the  city  wall  at  this  |»art 
is  called  Abroth  Ghnzzeh , i.e.  The  Tourers  of  (ittza. 

(5)  As  the  Xystus  is  mentioned  next  to  the 
Hippicus  by  Josephus,  iu  his  description  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  Upper  City,  it  may  l>e  well  to  proceed  at 
once  to  that;  deferring  the  consideration  of  the  Gate 
Genual  h,  which  obviously  occurred  between  the  two, 
until  we  come  to  the  Second  Wall.  The  Xystus  is 
properly  a covered  portico  attached  to  the  Greek 
Gymnasium,  which  commonly  had  uncovered  walks 
connected  with  it.  {Diet.  Ant.  p.  580.)  As 
the  Jerusalem  Xystus  was  a place  where  public 
meetings  were  occasionally  convened  {Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
G.  § 3),  it  must  be  undcistood  to  be  a wide  puLLc 
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promenade,  thongh  not  necessarily  connected  with  a 
gymnasium,  but  perhaps  rather  with  another  palace 
which  occupied  “ this  extremity  of  the  Upper  City;” 
for  the  name  was  given  also  to  a terraced  walk  with 
colonnades  attached  to  Roman  villas.  ( Vitruv.  v.  1 1 .) 

(6)  The  House  of  the  Asmonaeans  was  above  the 
Xystus,  and  was  apparently  occupied  as  a palace  by 
the  Younger  Agrippa;  for,  when  he  addressed  the 
multitude  assembled  in  the  Xystus,  he  placed  his 
sister  Berenice  in  the  house  of  the  Asinonaeaua,  that 
she  might  be  visible  to  them.  (J?.  J.  L c.) 

(7)  The  Causeway.  At  the  Xystus  we  are  told 
a causeway  (y*$i>pa)  joined  the  Temple  to  the  Upper 
City,  and  one  of  the  Temple  gates  opened  on  to  this 
causeway.  That  the  yeipvpa  was  a causeway  and 
not  a bridge,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of  Jo- 
sephus in  another  passage,  where  he  says  that  the 
valley  was  interrupted  or  filled  up,  for  the  passage 
(TTjt  <f>dpayyos  tis  8t oSoe  hwuKijnnlyijs,  Ant.  xv. 
11.  § 5.).  As  the  Tyropoeon  divided  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  City,  and  the  Temple  Mount  was 
attached  to  the  Loiver,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Tyro- 
poeon is  the  valley  here  mentioned.  This  earth- 
waJI  or  embankment,  was  the  work  of  Solomon, 
and  is  the  only  monument  of  that  great  king  in 
Jerusalem  that  can  be  certainly  said  to  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time;  for  it  exists  to  the  present  day, 
serving  the  same  purpose  to  the  Mahometans  os 
formerly  to  the  Jews:  the  approach  to  the  Mosk 
enclosure  from  the  Bazaars  posses  over  this  cause- 
way, which  is  therefore  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fare in  the  city.  (Williams,  Holy  City , vol.  ii. 
pp.  392  397,  and  note,  pp.  601  — 607.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Xystus  was  nothing 
else  than  the  wide  promenade  over  this  mound, 
adorned  with  a covered  cloister  between  the  trees, 
with  which  the  Rabbinical  traditions  assure  os  that 
ftdotnoira  causeway  was  shaded.  It  is  clear  that 
the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City  must  have  crossed 
the  valley  by  this  causeway  to  the  Gcte  Shallecheth, 
which  is  explained  to  mean  the  Gate  of  the  Embank- 
ment. (1  Chron.  xxvi.  16.) 

(8)  The  Council- Chamber  (& ov\h, 

ptor)  is  the  next  place  mentioned  on  the  northern 
line  of  wall,  as  the  point  where  it  joined  the  western 
portico  of  the  Temple.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
tlie  corresponding  office  in  the  modem  town  occupies 
the  same  site;  tl»c  Mehkcmeh,  or  Council-Chamber  of 
the  Judicial  Divan,  being  now  found  immediately 
outside  the  Gate  of  the  Chain,  at  the  end  of  the 
causeway,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  Shalle- 
cheth  of  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  same  point,  viz. 
the  Hippie  Tower  at  the  NW.  angle.  The  points 
noticed  are  comparatively  few.  “ It  first  ran  south- 
ward (i.e.  with  a western  aspect),  through  a place 
called  Betliso,  to  the  Gate  of  the  Essen es;  then, 
turning  E.,  it  ran  (with  a southern  aspect)  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloain;  thence  it  bent  northward, 
and  ran  (with  an  eastern  aspect)  to  the  Pool  of 
Solomon,  and  extending  os  far  as  a place  called 
Oplila,  was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the 
Temple.” 

ii.  On  the  West  /Von/ neither  of  the  names  which 
occur  are  found  again  in  the  notices  of  the  city:  but 
Bethso  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  site  of  the 
garden  of  the  Armenian  Convent,  and  the  Gate  of 
tlie  Essenes  may  be  fixed  to  a spot  not  very  far 
from  the  SW.  corner  of  the  modem  city,  a little  to 
the  W.  of  the  Tomb  of  David,  near  winch  a re- 
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markable  ridge  seems  still  to  indicate  tlie  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  city  wall. 

iii.  Along  the  south  face  of  the  Upper  City  the 
old  wall  may  still  be  traced,  partly  by  scarped  rock 
and  partly  by  foundations  of  the  ancient  wall,  which 
have  served  as  a quarry  for  the  repairs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings  for  many  ages.  Its  course  from 
this  point  to  the  Temple  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, as  the  steep  declivity  to  the  Tyropoeon  would 
make  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  carry  the  wall  in 
a straight  line,  while,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  absence 
of  all  notice  of  any  deviation  from  a direct  line  in  a 
description  in  which  the  angles  are  uniformly  noted, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  such  deflec- 
tion in  its  course.  As  it  is  clear,  however,  tliat  the 
Upper  City  was  entirely  encompassed  with  a wall  of 
its  own,  nowhere  noticed  by  Josephus,  except  so  far 
as  it  was  coincident  with  the  outer  wall,  it  may  bo 
safely  conjectured  that  this  cast  wall  of  the  Upper 
City  followed  the  brow  of  the  ridge  from  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  Hill  Sion,  along  a line  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  aqueduct;  while  the  main  wall  con- 
tinued its  easterly  course  down  the  steep  slope  of 
Sion,  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  not  far 
from  its  mouth, — a little  above  the  Tool  of  Siloam, — 
and  then  up  the  ridge  Ophel,  until  it  reached  the 
brow  of  the  eastern  valley.  It  may  serve  to  coun- 
tenance this  theory  to  observe,  that  in  the  account 
of  this  wall  in  Neliemiah  there  is  mention  of  “ the 
stairs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David,"  by 
which  stairs  also  the  procession  went  up  when  en- 
compassing the  city  wall.  (iii.  15,  xii.  37.) 

iv.  The  further  course  of  the  old  wall  to  the 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple  is  equally  obscure,  os 
tlie  several  points  specified  in  the  description  are  not 
capable  of  identification  by  any  other  notices.  These 
are  the  Pool  of  Solomon  and  a place  called  Oplila,  in 
tlie  description  already  cited,  to  which  may  be  added, 
from  an  incidental  notice,  the  Basilica  of  Grapte  or 
Monobazus.  (/?.  J.  v.  8.  § 1.) 

The  Pool  of  Solomon  has  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  from  which 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied,  and  sometimes 
with  that  very  pool.  Both  solutions  are  unsatis- 
factory, for  Siloam  would  scarcely  be  mentioned  a 
second  time  in  the  same  passage  under  another 
name,  and  the  fountain  in  question  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  called  a jmol. 

The  place  called  Ophla  — in  Scripture  Ophel  — 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  southern  spur  of 
the  Temple  Mount,  a narrow  rocky  ridgo  extending 
down  to  Siloam.  But  it  is  more  certain  that  it  is 
used  in  a restricted  sense  in  this  passage,  than  that 
it  is  ever  extended  to  the  whole  ridge.  (See  Holy 
City,  vol.  ii.  p.  365,  note  7.)  It  was  apparently  a 
large  fortified  building,  to  the  south  of  the  Temple, 
connected  with  an  outlying  tower  (A 'them.  iii.  27, 
28),  and  probably  situated  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  present  area  of  the  Mosk  of  Omar.  And 
the  massive  angle  of  ancient  masonry  at  the  SK. 
comer  of  the  enclosure,  M impending  over  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshapliat,  which  here  actually  bends  south- 
west round  the  comer,  having  a depth  of  about 
130  feet,”  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  “out- 
lying tower,"  as  it  presents  that  appearance  within 
(//.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  31 1,317).  It  is  dear,  in  any  case, 
that  the  wall  under  consideration  must  have  joined 
the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  this  angle,  as  the  bend  in  the  valley  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Robinson  would  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  a junction  at  this  angle. 
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2.  The  Second  Wall , and  the  Lower  City. — Tbe 
account  of  the  second  wall  in  Josephus,  is  very 
meagre.  He  merely  says  that  it  began  at  the  Gate 
Gennath,  a place  in  the  old  wall ; and,  after  en- 
compassing the  Lower  City,  hod  its  termination  at 
the  Fortress  Antonia." 

There  is  here  no  clue  to  tbe  position  of  the  Gate 
Gennath.  It  is,  however,  quite  cerlain  that  it  was 
between  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  Xystus:  and  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Upper  City  was  occupied  by 
the  extensive  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  aud  its 
imposing  towers  stood  on  the  north  front  of  this  old 
wall,  where  a rocky  crest  rose  to  the  height  of  30 
cubits,  which  would  of  course  preclude  tbe  possibility 
of  an  exit  from  tlie  city  fur  some  distance  to  tbe  cast 
of  the  tower.  Other  incidental  notices  make  it  clear 
that  there  was  a considerable  space  between  the 
third  and  the  second  wall  at  their  southern  quarter, 
comparatively  free  from  buildings, and,  consequently,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
unprotected  by  the  second  wall: — e.  g.  Ceslius, 
having  taken  the  outer  wall,  encamped  witliin  the 
New  City,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace  {B.  J.  ii.  19. 
§ 5)  ; Titus  attacked  the  outer  wall  in  its  southern 
part,  44  both  Wause  it  was  lower  there  than  else- 
where, inasmuch  as  tins  part  of  the  New  City  was 
thinly  inhabited,  and  afforded  an  easy  passage  to 
the  third  (or  inmost)  wall,  through  which  Titus 
had  hoped  to  take  the  Upper  City " (v.  6.  § 2). 
Accordingly,  when  the  legions  had  carritai  the  outer 
and  lire  second  wall,  a bank  was  raised  against  the 
nortlrem  wall  of  Sion  at  a pool  called  Amygdalon, 
and  another  about  thirty  cubits  from  it,  at  the  high- 
prieut’s  monument."  The  Almond  Pool  is  no  doubt 
identical  with  the  tank  that  still  exists  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  modern  fortress;  and  the  monu- 
ment must,  therefore,  have  been  some  50  feet  to 
the  east  of  this,  also  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
north  wall  of  the  Upper  City  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  second  wall. 

There  is  the  head  of  an  old  archway  still  existing 
above  a heap  of  ruins,  at  a point  about  half  way 
between  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  north-weat  angle 
of  Mount  Sion,  where  a slight  depression  in  that 
hill  brings  it  nearly  to  a level  with  the  declivity 
to  the  north.  This  would  afford  a good  starting- 
point  for  the  second  wall,  traces  of  which  may  still 
be  discovered  in  a line  north  of  this,  quite  to  the 
Damascus  gate  where  are  two  chambers  of  ancient 
and  very  massive  masonry,  which  appear  to  have 
flanked  an  old  gate  of  the  second  wall  at  its  weakest 
j*rt,  where  it  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon. 
From  this  gate,  tbe  second  wall  probably  followed 
the  line  of  the  present  city  wall  to  a point  near  tbe 
Gate  of  Herod,  now  blocked  up;  whence  it  was 
carried  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  fortress  Antonia,  which  occupied  a con- 
siderable space  on  the-north-wret  of  the  Temple  area, 
in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  described  below. 

3.  The  Third  Wall , ami  the  New  City.  — The 
third  wall,  which  enclosed  a very  considerable  space 
to  the  north  of  the  old  city,  was  the  work  of  Herod 
Agripjia  the  Elder,  and  was  only  commenced  about 
thirty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
never  completed  according  to  the  original  design,  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  following  is  Josephus's  account:  — 
w This  third  wall  Agrippa  drew  round  the  super- 
added  city,  which  was  ail  exposed.  It  commenced 
at  the  Tower  Hippicus,  from  whence  it  extended  to 
the  northern  quarter,  as  far  as  the  Tow  er  Pscphinus; 
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then,  passing  opposite  to  the  Monuments  of  Helena, 
and  being  produced  through  the  Royal  Caves,  it 
bent,  at  the  angular  tower,  by  the  monument  called 
tbe  Fuller’s,  and.  joining  the  old  wall,  terminated  at 
the  valley  of  the  Kedrou."  It  was  commenced  with 
stones  20  cubits  long  and  10  wide,  and  was  raised 
by  the  Jews  to  the  height  of  25  cubits,  with  the 
battlements. 

(1)  As  the  site  of  the  Hippie  Tower  has  been 
already  fixed,  the  first  point  to  bo  noticed  in  this 
third  wall  is  the  Pttphine  Tower,  which,  Josephus 
informs  us,  was  the  most  wonderful  jort  of  this 
great  work,  situated  at  its  north-west  quarter,  over 
against  Hippicus.  octagonal  in  form,  70  cubits  in 
height,  commanding  a view  of  Arabia  towards  the 
east,  of  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  west,  and  of 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  possessions.  The 
site  of  this  tower  is  still  marked,  by  its  massive 
foundations,  at  the  spot  indicated  in  the  plan ; and 
considerable  remains  of  the  wall  that  connected  it 
with  the  Hippie  Tower  are  to  be  traced  along  the 
brow  of  the  ridge  that  shuts  in  the  upper  (art  of 
the  valley  of  llinnom,  and  almost  in  a line  with  the 
modern  wall.  At  the  highest  point  of  that  ridge 
the  octagonal  ground- plan  of  the  tower  may  be  seep, 
and  a large  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  further 
confirms  their  identity,  as  we  arc  informed  that  the 
towers  were  furnished  with  reservoirs  for  the  min 
water. 

(2)  The  next  point  mentioned  is  the  Monument* 
of  Helena , which,  we  are  elsew  here  told,  were  three 
pyramids,  situated  at  a distance  of  3 stadia  from 
the  city.  {Ant.  xx.  3.  § 3.)  About  a century  later 
(a.  d.  174)  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Helena, 
in  the  city  of  Solyma,  as  having  a door  so  con- 
structed as  to  open  by  mechanical  contrivance,  at  a 
certain  hour,  one  day  in  the  year.  Being  thus 
opened,  it  closes  again  of  itself  after  a short  in- 
terval; and,  should  you  attempt  to  open  it  at  another 
time,  you  would  break  the  door  before  you  could  suc- 
ceed. (Paus.  viii.  16.)  The  pyramids  are  next  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecclet.  ii.  12),  n*  remark- 
able monumental  pillars  still  shown  in  the  suburbs 
of  Jerusalem ; and  St.  Jerome,  a century  later,  tes- 
tified that  they  still  stood.  {Epist.  ad  Eustoch iam , 
Op.  tom.  iv.  jars  ii.  p.  673.)  The  latest  notice  ia 
that  of  an  Armenian  writer  in  the  5th  century,  wlu> 
describes  the  tomb  as  a remarkable  monument  before 
the  gates  of  Jerwalem.  {Hist.  A rrnen.  lib.  ii.  cap.  32.) 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  notices  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  queen  of  Adiabcne,  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  fix  their  position  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  some  archaeologists  assigning  them  to  the 
Tomhs  of  the  Kings  (Robinson,  Bib.  He*,  vol.  i. 
pj>.  465,  535 — 53$),  others  to  the  Tomhs  of  the 
Martyrs,  about  f of  a mile  to  the  west  of  the 
former.  (Schultz,  Jerusalem,  pp.  63 — 67 ; l>o 
Sail  ley,  tom.  ii.  pp.  326,  327.)  A point  halfway 
between  these  two  monamenta  would  seem  to  answer 
better  to  the  incidental  notices  of  the  monuments, 
and  they  may  will)  great  probability  bo  fixed  to  a 
rocky  court  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  AY hi  Samtcil, 
where  there  are  several  excavated  tombs.  Opposite 
the  Monuments  of  Helena  was  the  Gate  of  the 
Women  in  the  third  wall,  which  is  mentioned  more 
than  once,  and  must  have  been  between  the  Nablus 
rood  and  the  I’aephine  Tower. 

(3)  The  Royal  Cave*  is  the  next  point  men- 
tioned on  the  third  wall.  They  are,  doubtless,  iden- 
tical with  the  remarkable  and  extensive  excavations 
still  called  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  most  probably 
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Hie  same  which  are  elsewhere  called  the  Monument 
of  Herod,  and,  from  the  character  of  their  decora- 
tions, may  very  well  be  ascribed  to  thcllerodian  period. 
M.  de  Saulcy  has  lately  added  to  our  previous  in- 
formation concerning  them,  and,  by  a kind  of  ex- 
hausting process,  he  endeavoura  to  prove  that  they 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  tombs  of  David 
and  the  early  kings  of  Judah,  which  have  always 
hitherto  been  pi; iced  on  Mount  Sion,  where  the  tra- 
ditionary sito  is  still  guarded  by  the  Moslems. 

( 1 nyn,Jt  en  Syrie , tom.  ii.  pp.  228 — 281.) 

(4)  The  Fullers  monument  is  the  last-mentioned 
point  on  the  new  wall,  and,  as  an  angular  tower 
occupied  this  site,  the  monument  must  liave  been 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  New  City;  probably  one 
of  the  many  rock  graves  cut  in  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoehaphat,  near  one  of  which 
Dr.  Schultz  has  described  the  foundations  of  a tower. 
(Jerusalem,  pp.  38,  G4.)  The  Monument  of  the 
Fullei  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Fullers  field, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  the 
sp*,t  near  which  the  Assyrian  army  under  Ruhshakeh 
encamped  (xxxvi.  2.  vii.  3);  and  the  traditionary 
site  of  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  which  we  shall 
find  mentioned  by  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the 
siege,  was  certainly  situated  in  this  quarter.  From 
this  north-east  angle  the  third  wall  followed  the  brow 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehosliaphat  until  it  reached  the 
wall  of  the  Outer  Temple  at  its  north-east  angle. 

Having  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  as 
described  by  Josephus,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the  i 
various  points  mentioned  in  his  description  (which 
furnishes  the  most  numerous  topographical  notices 
now  extant  of  ancient  Jerusalem),  wo  shall  he  in  a j 
condition  to  understand  the  most  important  his- 
torical facts  of  its  interesting  and  chequered  history, 
w hen  we  have  further  taken  a brief  survey  of  the 
Temple.  But,  first,  a singular  and  perplexing  dis- 
erepancy  must  he  noticed  between  the  general  and 
the  detailed  statements  of  the  historian,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  city;  for,  while  he  state-.  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  city  to  he  no  more  than  33  stadia, 
or  4 Roman  miles  plus  1 stadium,  the  spiecifieutiun 
of  the  measure  of  the  wall  of  Agrippa  alone  gives, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  an  excess  of  12  stadia, 
or  1^  mile,  over  that  of  the  entire  city  ! — for  it  liad 
00  towers,  20  cubits  w ide,  at  intervals  of  200  cubits. 
No  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  lias  yet 
been  discovered. 

IV.  The  Temple  Mount. 

The  Temple  Mount,  called  in  Scripture  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  lairds  House,  mid  Moriah  (2  Citron,  iii.  1 ), 
is  situated  at  the  south  east  of  the  city,  and  is  easily 
identified  with  the  site  of  the  Dume  of  the  Musk  in 
modem  Jerusalem.  It  was  originally  a third  bill  of 
the  Old  City,  over  against  Acra,  but  separated  from 
it  by  a broad  ravine,  which,  however,  was  filled  up 
by  the  AsuiouHean  princes,  so  that  these  two  hills 
became  one,  and  are  generally  so  reckoned  by  the 
historisn  (B.J.v.  4.) 

1.  The  Outer  Coui't. — The  Temple,  in  the  widest 
signification  of  the  word  (rb  ltp6v ),  consisted  of  two 
courts,  one  within  the  other,  though  the  inner  one 
is  sometimes  subdivided,  uud  distributed  into  four 
other  courts.  The  area  of  the  Outer  Court  was  in 
great  part  artificial,  for  the  natural  level  space  on 
the  summit  of  the  mount  being  found  too  confined 
for  the  Temple,  with  its  surrounding  chambers, 
courts,  and  cloisters,  was  gradually  increased  by 
nuahauicul  expedients.  Tins  exU.-iL.um  was  coin- 


' moneed  by  Solomon,  who  raised  from  the  depth  of 
1 the  eastern  valley  a wall  of  enormous  stones,  bound 
I together  with  lead,  within  which  he  raised  a bank 
j of  earth  to  a level  with  the  native  rock.  On  this  was 
' erected  a cloister,  which,  with  it*  successors,  always 
retained  the  name  of  “ Solomon's  Porch."  (aro a 
5oA o/xu't'Of,  St.  John,  x.  23;  Acts , iii.  11,  v.  12.) 
This  process  of  enlarging  the  court  by  artitKial 
embankments  was  continued  by  successive  kings; 
j but  particularly  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  when  he 
, reconstructed  the  Temple  Proper  (vod*),  enlarged  the 
Outer  Court  to  double  its  funner  size,  and  adorned 
! it  with  stately  cloisters.  (Ant.  xv.  11.  § 5.)  Of 
^ these,  the  Royal  Porch,  on  the  south,  was  the  most 
! remarkable  of  all  his  magnificent  works.  It  consisted 
I of  four  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  distributed  into 
a central  nave  and  lateral  aisles;  the  aisles  being 
30  feet  in  width  and  50  in  height,  and  the  nave 
half  as  wide  again  as  the  aisles,  and  double  their 
height,  rising  into  a clerestory  of  unusually  large 
proportions.  The  other  cloisters  were  double,  and 
their  total  width  only  30  cubits.  To  this  Outer 
Court  there  were  four  gates  on  the  west,  towards 
the  city,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  sides ; of 
which  that  on  the  east  is  still  remaining,  commonly 
called  the  Golden  Gate. 

| 2.  The  Inner  Court.  — The  Inner  Temple  (Upur) 

was  separated  from  the  Outer  by  a stone  w all  (<pi*ay- 
fius,  sec  Kphes.  ii.  14)  3 cubits iu  height,  on  which 
stood  pillars  at  equal  dmtauccs,  with  inscriptions, 
ill  Greek  and  Latin,  prohibiting  aliens  from  access. 
To  this  court  there  was  an  ascent  of  fourteen  step**, 
then  a level  space  of  10  cubits,  and  then  a further 
ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  gates,  of  which  there  were 
four  on  the  north  and  south  aides,  and  two  on  the 
east,  but  none  on  the  west,  where  stood  the  Sanctuary 
(vaJr). 

The  place  of  the  Altar,  in  front  of  the  rarJj,  is 
determined  with  the  utmost  precision  by  the  ex- 
istence in  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Moslems,  under 
their  venerated  dome,  of  the  very  ccsspxiol  and  drain 
of  the  Jewish  altar,  which  furnishes  a key  to  the 
j restoration  of  the  whole  Temple,  the  dimension*  of 
which,  in  all  its  parts,  are  given  in  minute  detail  in 
the  treatise  called  Middutli  (i.  e.  measures),  one  of 
the  very  ancient  document*  contained  in  the  Mi.liuu. 
The  drain  communicating  with  this  cesspool,  through 
which  the  blood  ran  off  into  the  Kedron,  was  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  Altar;  and  there  was  4 
trap  connected  w-itli  this  cave.  1 cubit  square  (com- 
monly closed  w ith  a marble  slab),  through  which  a 
in&a  occasionally  descended  to  cleanse  it  and  to  clear 
obstructions.  Both  the  drain  and  the  trap  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  rock  at  this  day. 

The  Altar  was  32  cubits  square  at  it*  base,  but 
gradually  contracted,  so  tliat  its  hearth  was  only 
24  cubits  square.  It  wa*  15  cubits  high,  and  bad  an 
ascent  by  an  inclined  plane  011  the  south  side,  32 
cubits  long  and  1 6 wide. 

Between  the  Altar  and  the  poreh  of  the  Temple 
was  a space  of  22  cubits,  rising  iu  a gc.it  le  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  vestibule,  the  door  of  which  was 
40  cubit*  high  and  20  wide.  The  total  length  of 
the  Holy  House  itself  was  only  100  cubits,  and  ibis 
was  subdivided  into  three  parts:  the  Prouaus  11, 
the  Sanctuary  40,  the  Holy  of  Holies  20,  allowing 
21)  cubits  for  the  partition  walls  ami  a small  chamber 
behind  (i.  e.  we»t  of)  the  Must  Holy  place.  Ti  e 
total  width  of  the  building  was  70  cubits;  of  which 
tile  Sanctuary  only  occupied  20,  the  remainder  being 
distributed  into  .-•.tie  chambers,  in  lince  stories,  us- 
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fanned  to  various  uses.  The  Tronaus  whs,  however, 
TO  cubit*  wider,  15  on  the  north,  mul  15  on  the 
south,  giving  it  a total  length  of  100  cubits,  which, 
with  a width  of  only  11  cubits,  must  have  pre- 
sented the  proportion*  of  a Xarthex  in  a Byzantine 
church.  Its  interior  height  was  90  cubits,  mul, 
while  the  chambers  on  the  sides  of  the  Temple  rose 
only  to  tlie  height  of  60  cubits,  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional story  of  40  cubits  above  the  Sanctuary, 
also  occupied  by  chambers,  rising  into  a clerestory 
of  the  same  elevation  as  the  vestibule. 

The  front  of  the  Temple  was  plated  with  gold, 
and  reflected  back  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  with 
dazzling  ctfect ; and,  whero  it  was  not  encrusted 
with  gold,  it  was  exceedingly  white.  Some  of  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  constructed  were  45  cubits 
long,  5 deep,  and  6 wide. 

East  of  the  Altar  was  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
135  cubits  lung  and  11  wide;  ami,  cast  of  tliat 
again,  was  the  Court  of  Israel,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. East  of  this  was  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
135  cubits  square,  considerably  below  the  level  of 
tlie  funner,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  15 
semicircular  steps  to  the  magnificent  gates  of  Corin- 
thian brass,  50  cubits  in  height,  with  doors  of  40 
mbits,  so  ponderous  tliat  they  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  shut  by  20  men,  the  spontaneous  open- 
ing of  which  was  one  of  the  portents  of  the  ap- 
pn  aching  destruction  of  the  Temple,  mentioned  by 
Joseph  im  {Hell.  Jtui.  vi.  5.  § 3),  and  repeated  by 
Tacitus  (/7trt.  v.  13). 

Tims  much  must  suffice  for  this  most  venerated 
seat  of  tlie  Hebrew  worship  from  the  age  of  Solomon 
until  tlie  final  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  But, 
in  order  to  complete  the  survey,  it  will  he  necessary 
to  notice  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  the  north- 
west angle  of  tlie  Temple  enclosure,  and  w hich  was, 
says  the  historian,  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
Temple  was  of  the  city.  Its  original  name  was 
Baris,  until  Herod  the  Great,  having  greatly  en- 
larged and  beaut ifiekl  it,  changed  its  name  to  Antonia, 
in  honour  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony.  It  combined 
the  strength  of  a ensile  with  the  magnificence  of  a 
julnce,  and  was  like  a city  in  extent, — comprehend- 
ing within  its  walls  not  only  spacious  apartments, 
but  courts  and  camping  ground  for  soldiers.  It  was 
situated  on  nn  elevated  rock,  which  was  faced  with 
slabs  of  smooth  stone,  upon  which  was  raised  a 
breastwork  of  3 cubits  high,  within  which  was  tlie 
building,  rising  to  a height  of  40  cubits.  It  bad 
turrets  at  its  four  corners,  three  of  them  50  cubits 
high,  but  that  at  the  south-east  angle  was  70  cubits, 
and  commanded  a view  of  the  whole  Temple.  It 
communicated  with  the  northern  and  western  cloisters 
of  the  Temple  at  the  angle  of  the  area,  by  ilights  of 
steps  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrison  which  usually 
occupied  this  commanding  position;  and  it  is  a re- 
markable and  interesting  coincidence,  that  the  site  of 
tin*  official  residence  of  the  Roman  procurator  and  his 
guard  is  now  occupied  by  the  Straiyah,  or  official 
residence  of  the  Turkish  Tosha  aud  his  guard : for 
tltcre  can  be  no  question  of  tlie  identity  of  the  site, 
since  the  native  ruck  here,  as  at  Iiippicus, still  remains 
to  attest  the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The 
ruck  is  here  “ cut  perpndicularly  to  an  extent  of 
20  feet  in  some  parts;  while  within  tlie  area  also,  hi 
the  direction  of  the  Mosk,  a considerable  jurtion  of 
the  rock  has  been  cut  away  ” to  the  general  level  of 
the  enclosure  (Bartlett,  Walk*  about  Jerusalem, 
pp.  156, 174, 175);  so  that  the  St raiyah,  or  govern- 
ment house,  actually  “ rests  ui-uu  a precipice  of 
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rock  which  formerly  swept  down  abruptly,  and  lets 
obviously  been  cut  away  to  form  the  level  below, 
which  also  bears  marks  of  having  been  acarjied.” 

The  fortress  was  protected  towards  Bezel lia  by 
an  artificial  fosse,  so  as  to  prevent  its  foundations 
from  being  assailed  from  tliat  quarter.  This  fosse 
has  only  lately  been  fillet!  in. 

It  is  certain,  from  several  passages,  that  the  for- 
tress Antonia  did  not  cover  tlie  whole  of  the  northern 
front  of  the  Temple  area;  and,  as  the  second  wall, 
that  encircled  the  Lower  City,  ended  at  the  fortress, 
it  is  clear  that  this  wall  could  not  have  coincided 
with  tlie  modem  wall  at  the  iiorth-east  quarter  of 
tlie  modern  city.  It  is  demonstrable,  fiom  several 
allusions  and  historical  notices,  tliat  there  must  have 
been  a considerable  s juice  between  the  second  mid 
third  wall  on  the  northern  front  of  the  Temple  area. 
(Williams,  lloly  City , voL  ii.  pp.  348 — 353.) 

V.  Histouy. 

The  ancient  history  of  Jerusalem  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  four  period*.  1.  The  Ca- 
naanitidi,  or  Amorite.  2.  Tbo  Hebrew,  or  Ante- 
Baby  Ionian.  3.  The  Jewish,  or  l'ost- Babylonian. 
4.  The  Roman,  or  classical. 

1.  Of  these,  the  first  may  claim  the  fullest 
notice  here,  as  the  sources  of  information  concerning 
it  ore  much  less  generally  knowu  or  read  than  th<«re 
of  the  later  periods,  and  anything  that  relate*  to  the 
remote  history  of  that  venerable  city  cannot  but  bu 
full  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  no  less  than  to  the 
Christian  student. 

It  has  been  said  tliat  the  learned  arc  divided  in 
opinion  ns  to  the  identity  of  the  Salem  of  Mclchi- 
zedek  with  the  Jerusalem  of  Sacred  History.  The 
writer  of  a very  learned  and  interesting  Review  of 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  Holy  City,  which  ap^ared 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  (vol.  xviii.  October, 
1849),  may  be  said  to  liavc  demonstrated  that  iden- 
tity by  a close  critical  analysis  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  circumstances  are  alhnied  to;  and  has 
further  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this 
patriarch  was  identical,  not  w ith  Shorn,  a*  lias  been 
sometimes  supposed,  but  with  Hotter,  the  sou  of 
Teleg,  from  whom  the  land  of  Cumum  had  obtained 
the  name  of  the  “ land  of  the  Hebrews”  or  Ueberites, 
as  early  os  the  days  of  Joseph's  deportation  to  Egypt. 
(Ctn.  xl.  15.) 

But  the  elucidation  which  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem  receives  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  is 
extremely  important  and  valuable,  us  relating  to  a 
period  which  is  passed  over  iu  silence  Ly  the  sacred 
historian ; and  these  notices  are  well  collected  and 
arranged  in  the  review  referred  to,  being  bommed 
from  Mr.  Osbum's  very  interesting  work  entitled 
Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth.  After  citing 
some  monuments  of  Setbos,  and  Se*06tris  hi*  son, 
relating  to  the  Jebusites,  the  writer  proceeds:  — 

! “ What  glimpses,  then,  do  we  obtain,  if  any,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a city  as  Jerusalem  during  the 
recorded  period  ? Under  tliat  name,  of  course,  wo 
must  not  expect  to  find  it;  since  even  in  the  days  of 
Joshua  and  the  Judges  it  is  so  cailed  by  anticipation. 
( lloly  City , vol.  i.  p.  3,  note.)  But  there  is  a city 
which  stands  forth  with  a very  marked  and  peculiar 
prominence  in  those  wars  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  with 
the  Jebusites,  A i norites,  and  neighbouring  nations. 
We  meet  with  it  first  as  a fortress  of  the  Auioriles. 
Set  ho*  II.  is  engaged  in  besieging  it  It  is  situated 
on  a hill,  and  strengthened  with  two  tiers  of  ram- 
parts. The  iiiscriptiuu  sets  forth  that  it  is  in  tbo 
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land  of  Ainor,  or  the  Amorite;  and  that  the  con-  ' 
queror  ‘ had  made  bare  his  right  arm  to  overcome 
the  chiefs  of  many  walled  cities.*  This  implies  that 
the  fort  in  question,  the  name  of  which  is  inscribed 
upon  it,  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
That  name,  when  translated  from  the  hieroglyphics 
into  Coptic,  and  thence  into  Hebrew,  is  Chadash. 
The  next  notice  of  Chadash  belongs  to  tho  reign  of 
Sesostris,  and  connects  it  with  the  Jebusite  nation. 
The  Ammonites  had  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  a 
joint  embassy  of  the  Jebusitea  and  llittites,  who 
were  then  tributary  to  Sesostris,  entreat  him  to  come 
to  their  aid.  Tho  Egyptians  having  accordingly 
sailed  over  the  Dead  Sea,  met  with  another  embassy, 
from  the  Zuzims,  which  gave  farther  particulars  of 
the  siege.  The  enemy  had  seized  on  the  fortified 
camps  erected  by  the  Egyptians  to  secure  their  hold 
over  the  country,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  walla 
of  Chadash.  A great  battle  is  fought  on  a moun- 
tain to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Chadash.  The  in- 
scription further  describes  Chadash  as  being  in  the 
land  of  Heth.  What,  then,  do  we  gather  from  these 
combined  notices?  Plainly  this,  that  Chadash  was 
a city  of  the  first  importance,  both  in  a military  and 
civil  point  of  view;  the  centre  of  interest  to  three  or 
four  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Canannitish  na- 
tions ; in  a word,  their  metropolis.  We  find  it 
moreover  placed,  by  one  inscription,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Amoritcs,  by  another  in  that  of  the  llittites, 
while  it  is  obviously  inhabited,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Jebusitcs.  Now,  omitting  few  the  present  the 
consideration  of  the  Hittitcs,  this  is  the  exact  cha- 
racter and  condition  in  which  Jerusalem  apf tears  in 
Scripture  at  the  time  of  Joshua's  invasion.  Its  me- 
tropolitan character  is  evinced  by  the  lead  which 
Adoni-zedek,  its  king,  takes  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  Five  Kings;  its  strength  as  a fortress,  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  then  even  attempted  by  Joshua,  nor 
ever  taken  for  400  years  after.  And  while,  as  the 
royal  city  of  Adoni-zedek,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
Amorite  possessions,  it  is  no  less  distinctly  called 
debus  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,xix.  10) 
down  to  the  days  of  David;  the  truth  being,  ap- 
parently, that  the  Amorite  power  having  been  extin- 
guished in  the  person  of  Adoni-zedek,  the  Jebusite 
thenceforth  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  city  which 
the  two  nations  inhabited  in  common.  Nor  is  there 
any  diffic  ulty  in  accounting,  from  Scripture,  for  the 
share  assigned  by  the  monuments  to  the  Hittites  in 
the  possession  of  the  city;  for,  ns  Mr.  Osbum  has 
observed,  the  tribes  of  the  Amoritcs  and  Hittites 
apl**ur.  from  Scripture,  to  lmvo  bordered  upon  each 
other.  The  city  was  probably,  therefore,  situated 
at  n punt  where  the  pwse.ostons  of  the  three  tribes 
met.  Can  we,  then,  hesitate  to  identify  the  Chadash 
of  the  hieroglyphics  with  the  KuSoru  of  Herodotus, 
the  El-Ivuds  of  the  Arabe,  the  Kadntha  of  the 
Syrians,  tho  4 Holy  * City?  The  only  shadow  of  an 
objection  that  appears  to  lie  against  it  is,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  name  should  be  not  Chadash,  but 
Kadash.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  name 
is  a translation  out  of  Cunaanitish  into  hieroglyphics, 
thence  into  Coptic,  and  thence  again  into  Hebrew, 
and  that  the  difference  between  jq  and  p is,  after  all, 
but  small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
Kodesh  is  what  is  really  intended  to  be  represented. 
That  Jerusalem  should  be  known  to  the  Canaanites 
by  such  a name  as  this,  denoting  it 4 the  Holy,*  will 
not  seem  unreasonable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  has 
been  noticed  above  with  reference  to  the  title  Adoni- 
zedek;  and  the  fact  forms  an  interesting  link,  con- 
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necting  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  name  for  the^city 
with  its  earlier  nomenclature,  and  confirming  the 
identity  of  Herodotus*  Cadyti.s  with  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  0,'bnm  has  only  very  doubtingly  propounded 
(p.  66,  note)  the  view  we  have  undertaken  to  defend. 
He  inclines  to  identify  Chadash  with  the  Hadnshah, 
or  Addaaa,  enumerated  among  the  southernmost 
cities  towards  the  border  of  Edom,  given  to  Judith 
(Josh.  xv.  21)  from  among  the  Amorites'  posses- 
sions. But  it  seems  incredible  that  we  should  never 
hear  again,  in  the  history  of  Joshuas  conquest,  of  so 
important  a city  as  Chadash  evidently  was:  besides, 
Hadasbah  seems  to  lie  too  far  south.  We  presume 
Mr.  Osbum  will  not  bo  otherwise  than  pleased  to 
find  the  more  interesting  view  supported  by  any 
arguments  which  liad  not  occurred  to  him.  And 
we  have  reserved  one  which  we  think  Aristotle  him- 
self would  allow  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a T*Kni,ptor 
or  ‘ clinching  argument.’  It  is  a geographical  one. 
The  paintings  represent  Chadash  as  surrounded  by 
a river  or  brook  on  three  sides ; and  this  river  or 
brook  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea,  toward  the  northern 
part  of  it.  Surely,  nothing  could  more  accurately 
describe  the  very  remarkable  conformation  of  Jeru- 
salem; its  environment  on  the  east,  south,  and  west, 
by  the  waters  of  the  valleys  of  Jehnshaphat  and 
Hinnom,  and  their  united  course,  after  their  junc- 
tion, through  the  Wady  Kn-Nfir  into  the  north-wart 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties or  peculiarities  in  tho  Scripture  narrative 
respecting  Jerusalem,  which  the  monuments,  thus 
interpreted,  will  he  found  to  explain  or  illustrate. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  its  being  in  one  place 
spoken  of  as  an  Amorite  city,  in  another  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jebnaites.  The  LXX.  were  so  pressed 
with  this  difficulty,  that  they  adopted  the  rendering 
| * Jebusite  ’ for  1 Amorite  * in  the  passage  which 
makes  Adoni-  zedek  an  Amorite  king.  (Josh.  x.  5 ) 
The  hieroglyphics  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and  render 
tho  change  of  reading  unnecessary.  Again,  there  is 
a well-known  ambiguity  as  to  whether  Jerusalem 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  Benjamin ; and 
the  view  commonly  acquiesced  in  is,  that,  being  in 
the  borders  of  the  two  tribes,  it  was  considered 
common  to  both.  Remaps  the  right  of  possession, 
or  the  apportionment,  was  never  fully  settled;  though 
the  Rabbies  draw  you  the  exact  line  through  the 
very  court  of  the  Temple.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  came  such  an  element  of  confusion  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  original  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Land  among  the  tribes?  The  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  territory  was,  for  convenience'  sake,  assigned, 
in  some  measure,  according  to  existing  divisions: 
thus,  the  Amorite  and  Hittite  possessions,  as  a wljole, 
fell  to  Judah;  the  Jebusite  to  Benjamin;  and  then 
all  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  that  joint  occu- 
pancy of  the  city  by  the  three  nations,  which  is 
testified  to  by  the  monuments,  wus  necessarily  in- 
troduced into  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  tribes.” 
(Christian  Remembrancer,  voL  xviii.  pp.  457— 459.) 

The  importance  of  the  powerful  Jebusite  tribe, 
who  are  represented  as  having  “ more  than  one  city 
or  stronghold  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  are  engaged 
in  a succession  of  ware  with  tho  kings  uf  Egypt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  shores;"  whose  rich  gar- 
ments of  Babylouish  texture, — depicted  in  tlie  hiero- 
glyphics,— and  musical  instruments,  and  warlike 
accoutrements,  testify  to  a higher  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  than  was  found  among  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  with  many  of  whom  they  were  on 
terms  of  offensive  aud  defensive  alliance: — all  this 
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accounts  for  the  firm  hold  with  which  they  main- 
tained their  possession  of  their  stronghold,  the  capital 
of  their  tribe,  for  upwards  of  five  centuries  after  the 
coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel  under  Joshua 
(cir.  b.  c.  1585);  during  which  period,  according  to 
J«*ephus,  they  held  uninterrupted  and  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Upper  City,  while  the  Israelites 
(whether  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  of  Benjamin  is  un- 
certain) seem  only  to  have  occupied  the  Lower 
City  for  a time,  and  then  to  have  been  expelled 
by  the  garrison  of  the  Upper  City.  (Joseph.  ArU.  v. 
2.  §§  2,5, 7;  comp.  Judge*,  i.  8,2l,xix.  10 — 12.) 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  David,  having  reigned 
seven  years  in  Hebron,  came  into  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  that  Jerusalem  was 
finally  subjugated  (cir  n.  c.  1049)  and  the  Jebusite 
garrison  expelled.  It  was  then  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  City  were  united  and  encircled  by  one 
wall.  (I  Chron.  xi.  8;  comp.  Joseph.  AnL  viL  3. 
§*•) 

Under  his  son  Solomon  it  became  also  the  eccle- 
siastical head  of  the  nation,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  tire  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation, 
alter  having  been  long  dissevered,  met  on  the  thresh- 
ing-ftoor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  on  Mount  Moriah. 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  15;  2 Chron.  iii.  1.)  Besides  erect- 
ing the  Temple,  king  Solomon  further  adorned  the 
city  with  palaces  and  public  buildings.  (1  King*, 
vi.  viii.  1— -8.)  The  notices  of  the  city  from  this 
period  are  very  scanty.  Threatened  by  Sbishak, 
king  of  Egypt  ( u.  c.  972),  and  again  by  the  Arabians 
under  Zerah  (cir.  950),  it  was  sacked  by  the  com- 
bined Philistines  and  Arabs  during  the  disastrous 
reign  of  Jehornm  (884),  and  subsequently  by  the 
Israelites,  after  their  victory  over  Amaziah  at 
Reihshemcsh  (cir.  b.  c.  808).  In  the  invasion  of 
the  confederate  armies  of  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Kerin 
of  Syria,  during  the  reign  of  Altax,  the  capital 
handy  escaped  (cir.  730;  comp.  Isaiah , vii.  1 — 9, 
and  2 Kings,  xvL  5,  with  2 Chron.  xxviii.  5);  as  it 
did  in  a still  more  remarkable  manner  in  the  follow- 
ing reign,  when  invested  twice,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
the  generals  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (n.  c. 
713)  The  deportation  of  Manasseh  to  Babylon 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  city  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Chaldeans  as  early  os  G50;  but  the 
fact  is  not  recorded  expressly  ii^  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. (2  Chron.  xxxiii.)  From  this  period  its 
disasters  thickened  apace.  After  tire  battle  of 
Mcgiddo  it  was  taken  by  Pharaoh  Nccho,  king  of 
Egypt  (ii.  c.  609),  who  held  it  only  about  two 
years,  when  it  passed,  together  with  the  whole 
country  under  the  sway  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Jehoiakim  and  some  of  the  princee  of  the  blood 
royal  were  carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple.  A futile  attempt  on 
the  | Art  of  Jehoiakim  to  regain  his  independence  ! 
after  bis  restoration,  resulted  in  his  death;  and  his 
son  had  ordy  been  seated  on  bis  tottering  throne 
three  months  when  Nebuchadnezzar  again  besieged 
and  took  the  city  (598),  and  the  king,  with  the  j 
royal  family  and  princi|*il  officers  of  state,  were 
carried  to  Babylon,  Zcdekiah  having  been  appointed 
by  the  conqueror  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  king.  I 
Having  held  it  nearly  ten  years,  he  revolted,  when 
the  city  was  a third  time  Iresieged  by  Nrbuchad-  | 
nezzar  (n.  c.  587).  The  Temple  and  all  the  build- 
ings of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its 
walls  completely  demolished. 

3.  As  the  eutirc  deputation  of  the  city  docs  not 
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appear  to  have  continued  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
“ seventy  years”  must  date  from  the  first  depor- 
tation; and  its  restoration  was  a gradual  work,  as 
the  desolation  had  been.  The  first  commission 
issued  in  favour  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyras  (b.c.  538)  contemplated  only  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  protracted,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  vexatious  interruptions,  for  120  years, 
— i.  e.  until  the  eighth  year  of  Darins  Noth  us  (iwx 
418).  According  to  the  moat  probable  chronology 
it  was  his  successor,  Artaxcrxcs  Mnemon,  who 
issued  the  second  commission  to  Ezra,  in  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  reign,  and  a third  to  Nehemiab  in 
his  twentieth  year  (b.  c.  385).  It  was  only  in 
virtue  of  the  edict  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
backed  by  the  anthority  with  which  be  was  armed 
as  the  civil  governor  of  Palacstine,  that  the  r^to- 
ration  of  the  city  was  completed;  and  it  has  Wn 
before  remarked  that  the  account  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  clearly  intimates  that  the  limits  of  tho 
restored  dty  were  identical  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period : but  the  topographical  notices  are  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  or  certainty  the  exact  line  of  tho 
walls.  (See  the  attempts  of  Schultz,  pp.  82 — 9 1 ; 
and  Williams,  Memoir,  1 11 — 121.)  Only  fifty  years 
after  its  restoration  Jerusalem  passed  into  the  power 
of  a new  master  (b.  c.  332),  when,  according  to 
Josephus,  the  conqueror  visited  Jerusalem,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Gaza,  and  accorded  to  its  in- 
habitants several  important  privileges  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xL  8).  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
division  of  his  conquests  among  liis  generals,  it  was 
the  ill-furtune  of  Judaea  to  become  the  frontier  pro- 
vince of  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and 
it  was  consequently  seldom  free  from  the  miseries  of 
war.  Ptolemy  Soter  was  the  first  to  seize  it, — by 
treacheiy,  according  to  Josephus  (b.  c.  305),  who 
adds  that  be  ruled  over  it  with  violence.  (AnL  xii. 
1.)  But  the  distinctions  which  be  conferred  upon 
such  of  its  inhabitants  as  he  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  the  privileges  which  he  granted  to  their  high 
priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  do  not  bear  out  this 
representation  (Ecclus.  1.  1,  2 ) But  bis  successor, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  far  outdid  him  in  liberality; 
and  the  embassy  of  his  favourite  minister  ArUti-a*, 
in  conjunction  with  Andress,  tire  chief  of  his  body- 
guard, to  the  chief  priest  Eleazar,  furniriies  ns  with 
an  apparently  authentic,  and  certainly  genuine, 
account  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  of  which  an  outline 
may  be  here  given.  “ It  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  on  a lofty  hill,  whote  crest  was 
crowned  with  tire  magnificent  Temple,  girt  with  three 
walls,  seventy  cubits  high,  of  proportionate  thick- 
ness and  length  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the 

building The  Temple  had  an  eastern  aspect: 

its  spacious  courts,  paved  throughout  with  marble, 
covered  immense  reservoirs  containing  large  supplies 
of  water,  which  gushed  out  by  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  numerous 
sacrifices  offered  there  on  the  festivals.  ....  The 
foreigners  viewed  tire  Temple  from  a strong  fortress 
on  its  north  side,  and  describe  the  appearance  which 

the  city  presented It  was  of  moderate  extent, 

being  about  forty  furlongs  in  circuit. Tire 

disposition  of  its  towers  resembled  the  arrangement 
of  a theatre:  some  of  the  streets  ran  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill;  others,  lower  down,  but  parallel  to 
these,  followed  tire  course  of  the  valley,  and  they 
were  connected  by  cross  streets.  The  dty  was  built 
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on  the  sloping  side  of  a hill,  and  the  streets  were, 
furnished  with  raised  pavements,  along  which  some 
of  the  {Messengers  walked  on  high,  while  others  kept 
the  lower  path, — a precaution  adopted  to  secure 
time  who  were  purified  from  the  pollution  which 
contact  with  anything  unclean  could  have  occa- 
sioned  Tlie  place,  too,  was  well  adapted  for 

mercantile  pursuits,  and  abounded  in  artificers  of 
various  crafts.  Its  market  was  supplied  with  spicery, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  by  the  Arabs,  in  whose 
neighbouring  mountains  there  had  formerly  been 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  but  the  works  liad  been 
abandoned  during  the  Persian  domination,  in  conse- 
quence of  a representation  to  the  government  that 
they  most  prow  ruinously  expensive  to  the  country. 
It  was  also  richly  furnished  with  all  such  articles 
as  are  imported  bv  sea,  since  it  had  commodious 
harbours  — os  Ascalon,  Jopju,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
frox  none  of  winch  it  was  fur  distant.*  (Ariateas, 
op.  (iallandli  liihlinth.  Vet.  Pat,  tom.  ii.  pp.  8l)5, 
ike.)  The  truthfulness  of  this  description  is  not 
affected  by  the  authorship;  there  is  abandonee  of 
evidence,  internal  and  external,  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  by  one  who  had  actually  visited  the  Jewish 
capital  during  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  (cir. 
B.C.  250). 

The  Seleucidae  of  Asia  were  not  behind  the  Pto- 
lemies in  their  favours  to  the  Jews;  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  suffered  no  material  dimi- 
nution, while  it  was  handed  about  as  a marriage 
dowry,  or  by  the  chances  of  war,  between  the  rivals, 
until  internal  factions  subjected  it  to  the  dominion 
of  Antiochus  E pi  phones,  whose  tyranny  crushed  for 
a time  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
nation  (u.  c.  175).  The  Temple  was  stripped  of  its 
costly  sacred  vessels,  the  palaces  burned,  tbs  city 
walls  demolished,  and  an  idol-altar  raised  on  the 
very  altar  of  the  Temple,  on  which  daily  sacrifices  of 
swine  were  offered.  This  tyranny  resulted  in  a 
vigorous  national  revolution,  which  secured  to  the 
.lews  a greater  amount  of  inde{.'enden<‘e  tlun  they 
had  enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  captivity.  This 
continued,  under  the  Asnmnean  princes,  until  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Homans:  from  which 
time,  though  nominally  subject  to  a native  prince, 
it  was  virtually  a mere  dependency,  and  little  more 
than  a province,  of  the  Homan  empire.  Once  again 
before  this  the  city  was  recaptured  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  during  the  reign  of  John  Uyrcanus  (cir. 
135),  when  the  city  wall*,  which  hail  been  restored 
by  Judas,  were  again  levelled  with  the  ground. 

4.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  Poinpey  is 
recorded  by  Strabo,  and  was  the  first  considerable 
event  that  fixed  the  attention  of  the  classical  writers 
on  the  city  (b.c.  63).  He  ascribes  the  intervention 
of  Potnpey  to  the  disputes  of  the  brothers  Hyrcunus 
hikI  Aristobiilus,  the  mils  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
who  first  assumed  regal  power.  He  states  that  the 
conqueror  levelled  the  fortifications  when  he  had 
taken  the  city,  which  he  did  by  filling  up  an  enor- 
mous fosse  which  defended  the  Temple  on  tins  north 
side.  The  particulars  of  the  siege  arc  more  fully 
given  by  Josephus,  who  states  that  Poinpey  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  abstain*!  from  the  sacred 
treasures  of  the  Temple,  which  were  plundered  by 
Crassus  on  his  wav  to  Parthia  (n.  c.  54).  The 
struggle  for  power  between  Antigouus,  the  son  of 
Arstobulus,  and  Herod,  the  son  oi'  Antipater,  led  to 
tL . sacking  of  the  city  by  the  Parthians,  whose  aid 
b id  I k*cu  sought  by  the  former  (u.  t*.  4i>).  Herod, 
Having  teen  appointed  king  by  the  senate,  only 
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secured  possession  of  his  capital  after  a long  siege, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Sotsius,  Antony’s  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  Homan  legionaries.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  palace  in  the  Upper  City 
and  the  fortress  Antonin,  erected,  or  enlarged  and 
beautified,  by  Herod.  He  also  undertook  to  restore 
the  Temple  to  a state  of  magnificence  that  should 
rival  the  glory  of  Solomon's  ; ami  a particular  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  work  by  the  Jewish  his- 
torian (An/,  xv.  1 1.)  The  erection  of  a theatre  ami 
circus,  and  the  institution  of  quinquennial  games  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  went  far  to  conform  ins  city 
to  a pagan  capital.  On  the  death  of  Herod  and  ilej 
banishment  of  his  son  An-helaus,  Judaea  was  reduced 
to  a Roman  province,  within  the  praafectare  of  Syria, 
and  subject  to  a subordinate  governor,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  power  of  life  and  death.  His  ordinary 
residence  at  Jerusalem  was  the  fortress  Antonia; 
but  Caesarea  now  shared  with  Jerusalem  the  dig- 
nity of  a metropolis.  Coponius  was  the  first  procu- 
rator (a.  d.  7).  under  the  praefect  Cvrenins.  Thu 
only  permanent  monument  left  by  the  procurators 
is  the  aqueduct  of  Pontius  Pilate  (a.  d.  26 — 36), 
constructed  with  the  sacred  Corban,  which  he  seized 
for  that  purpose.  This  aqueduct  still  exists,  and 
conveys  the  water  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon  to  the 
Meek  at  Jerusalem  ( Holy  City,  vol.  ii . pp.  498 — 501 ). 
The  {larticulars  of  the  siege  by  Titus,  so  fully  de- 
tailed by  Josephus,  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to. 
It  occupied  nearly  100,000  men  little  short  of 
fire  months,  having  boon  commenced  on  the  14th 
of  Xanthicus  (April),  and  terminated  with  the  cap- 
ture and  conflagration  the  Upper  City  on  the 
8th  of  Gorpeius  (September).  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  tlie  fact  that,  not  only  did  each  of 
the  three  walls,  but  also  the  Fortress  and  Temple, 
require  to  lie  taken  in  detail,  so  that  the  operations 
involved  five  distinct  sieges.  Tlie  general's  camp 
was  established  cluse  to  the  Psephine  Tower,  with 
one  legion,  the  twelfth;  the  tenth  was  encamped 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet:  the  fifth  opjs*. 
sitc  to  the  Hippie  Tower,  two  stadia  distant  from 
it.  The  first  assault  was  made  apparently  between 
the  towers  Hippicus  and  Psephinua,  and  the 
outer  wall  was  carried  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
the  siege.  This  new  wall  of  Agrippa  was  im- 
mediately demolished,  and  Titus  encamped  within 
the  New  City,  oi^the  traditional  camping-ground  of 
tlie  Assyrians.  Five  days  later,  the  second  wall 
was  carried  at  its  northern  quarter,  but  the  Homans 
were  repulsed,  and  only  recaptured  it  after  a stout 
resistance  of  three  days.  Four  banks  were  then 
raised, — two  against  Antonia,  and  two  against  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Upper  City.  After  seventeen 
days  of  incessant  toil  the  Romans  discovered  that 
their  banks  had  been  undermined,  and  their  engines 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  then  resolved  to 
surround  the  city  with  a wall,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  blockade.  Tho  lino  of  circumvallation, 
39  furlongs  in  circuit,  with  thirteen  redoubts  equal 
to  an  additional  10  furlongs,  was  completed  in  threo 
days.  Four  fresh  tanks  were  raised  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  the  Antonia  was  carried  two  months  after 
tho  occupation  of  the  Lower  City.  Another  month 
elapsed  before  they  could  succeed  in  gaining  the 
Inner  Sanctuary,  when  the  Temple  was  accidentally 
fired  by  the  Homan  soldiers.  The  Upper  City  still 
held  out.  Two  banks  were  next  raised  against  its 
eastern  wall  over  against  the  Temple.  This  occu- 
pied eighteen  days;  and  the  Upper  City  was  at 
length  carried,  a month  after  tlie  inner  Sanctuary. 
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This  memorable  siege  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
sfieciitl  mention  by  Tacitus,  and  hi*  lively  abridg- 
ment, ns  it  would  appear,  of  Josephus’s  detailed 
narrative,  mast  have  served  to  raise  his  country- 
men's  ideas,  both  of  the  military  prowess  and  of  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  Jews. 

The  city  was  wholly  demolished  except  the  three 
towers  liippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariarnne,  and  so 
much  of  the  western  wall  as  would  serve  to  protect 
the  legiou  left  there  to  garrison  the  place,  and  pre- 
vent any  fresh  insurrectionary  movements  among 
the  Jews,  who  soon  returned  and  occupied  the  ruins. 
The  jalace  of  Herod  on  Mount  Sion  was  probably 
converted  into  a barrack  for  their  accommodation,  ns 
it  had  been  before  used  for  the  same  purpose.  (BelL 
Jud.  vii.  1.  § l,  ii.  15.  § 5,  17.  §§  8,  9.) 

Sixty  years  after  its  destruction,  Jerusalem  was 
visited  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  then  conceived 
the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  city,  and  left  his  friend 
and  kinsman  Aquila  there  to  superintend  the  work, 
a.  t>.  131).  (Epipbanius,  t/e  Pond,  et  Mens.  §§  14, 
15.)  Ho  luul  iu  tent  led  to  colonise  it  with  Roman  ! 
veterans,  but  his  pnjject  was  defeated  or  suspended 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  beaded  by  Barco- 
eticbas,  his  son  Rufus,  and  his  grandson  Romulus. 
The  insurgents  first  occupied  the  capital,  and  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  Temple  : they  were  speedily  | 
dislodged,  and  then  held  out  in  Betkar  for  nearly  j 
three  years.  [Bktiiar.]  On  the  suppression  of  i 
tiie  revolt,  the  building  of  tho  city  was  proceeded 
with,  and  luxurious  palaces,  a theatre,  and  temples, 
with  other  public  buildings,  fitted  it  for  a Roman 
]*opu)ution.  The  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  men- 
tions ra.  5vo  bijuoiua  ical  rb  Sta rpov  «al  rb  rpiKa- 
ptftov  teal  rb  Ttrpdw/jupoy  »ral  rb  bu>b«Kairu\oy  "rb 
irp\y  uvona^nutvov  oyaSaOuol  teal  rt/ v KtiSpav. 
A temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  Us  new  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  and  a tetrastyle  fane  of  Venus  was  raised 
over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Tho  ruined 
Temple  and  city  furnished  materials  for  these  build- 
ings. The  city  was  divided  into  seven  quarters 
( Jft<paSai),each  of  which  had  its  own  warden  (apupo- 
bJpxVf).  l*art  of  Mount  Sion  was  excluded  from 
the  city,  as  at  present,  and  was  “ ploughed  as  a 
field.’’  (JlicaJt,  iii.  12;  St.  Jerome,  Comment,  in 
loc. ; Itiiuimrinm  Jlierosol  p.  592,  cd.  Weuie ling.) 
Tiie  history  of  Aelia  Capitolina  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  distinct  treatises  by  C.  E.  Deyling,  “ Aeliae 
Capitoliime  Origiues  et  Historia”  (appended  to  his 
fatlier's  Observation es  Sacrue,  vol.  v.  p.  433,  &c.), 
and  by  Dr.  Mtinter,  late  Bishop  of  Copenhagen 
(translated  by  W.  Wadden  Turner,  ami  published 
in  i>r.  Robinson’s  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  393,  Ac.), 
who  have  collected  all  tiie  scattered  notices  of  it  us 
a pagan  city.  Its  coins  also  belong  to  this  period, 
and  extend  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  Severus. 
One  of  the  former  emperor  (mi*,  caks.  THAI  Alt. 

H ADitiAN  vs.  A VO.,  which  exhibits  Jupiter  in  a 
tetrastyle  temple,  with  the  legend  col.  a el.  cap.) 
confirms  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix.  12),  that 
a temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of  God's 
tempo  (Eckhel,  DocL  A "urn.  Yet.  puns  i.  tom.  iii. 
p.  443);  while  one  of  Antoninus  (antoNin  vs.  avo. 
Pi  VS.  I*.  P.  Tit.  P.  cum.  in.,  representing  Venus  iu  a 
similar  temple,  with  the  legend  c.  a.  c.  or  col.  akl 
cap.)  no  less  distinctly  confirms  the  Christian  tra- 
dition that  a shrine  of  Venus  was  erected  over  the 
Sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  ( V'  aillant,  A 'nrnisinata  A area 
l mj ter  at.  in  CvL  pt.  i.  p.  239;  Eckhel,  l.  c.  p.  442.) 

Under  the  emperor  Cons tiuiliue,  Jerusalem,  which 
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had  already  become  a favourite  place  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Christians,  was  furnished  with  new  attractions 
by  that  emperor  and  his  mother,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Martyry  of  the  Resurrection  inaugurated  a new 
aera  of  the  Holy  City,  which  now  recovered  its  an- 
cient name,  after  it  had  apparently  fallen  into  com- 
plete oblivion  among  the  government  officers  in 
, Palaestiuo  itself.  (Eu&eb.  deMart.  r aloes t.  cap.  ii.) 
The  erection  of  his  church  was  commenced  the  year 
after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  occupied  ten  years. 
It  was  dedicated  on  the  trircunaiia  of  the  emperor, 
a.  L>.  336.  (Euscb.  Vita  Constantini,  iii.  30 — 40, 
iv.  40 — 47.)  Under  the  cinperor  Julian,  the  city 
again  becaino  an  object  of  interest  to  the  pagans, 
and  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  Julian's  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  is  preserved  by  Ammianus  Mnr- 
cellinus,  an  unexceptional  witness  (xxiii  1 : all  the 
historical  notices  are  collected  by  Bishop  Warburtoit, 

, in  his  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Julian.)  In 
| 451,  the  see  of  Jerusalem  was  erected  into  a patri- 
i archaic;  and  its  subsequent  history  is  chiefly  occn- 
! pied  with  the  conflicting  opinions  of  its  im  umUuts 
| on  tho  subject  of  the  heresies  which  troubled  the 
I church  at  that  period.  In  the  following  century 
(cir.  532)  the  emperor  Justinian  emulated  tho  zeal 
of  his  predecessor  Constantino  by  the  erection  of 
churches  and  hospital*  at  Jerusalem,  a complete 
account  of  which  has  been  left  by  Procopius.  ( De 
Aedificiis  Justin  ani,  v.  6.)  In  A.  d.  61-4,  the  city 
with  all  its  sacred  places  was  desolated  by  tiie 
Persians  under  Chosroes  II.,  when,  according  to  the 
contemporary  records,  90,000  Christians,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  fell  victims  to  the  relent  leas 
fury  of  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of  26,000, 
bad  followed  the  Persians  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem 
to  gratify  their  hereditary  malice  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians.  The  churches  were  immediately 
restored  by  Modestus;  and  the  city  was  visited  by 
Hcraclius  (a.  d.  629)  after  his  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians. Five  years  later  (a.i>.  634)  it  was  invested 
by  the  Saracens, and,  after  a defence  of  four  months, 
capitulated  to  the  khalif  Omar  in  person;  since 
which  time  it  has  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  tho 
various  dynasties  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Western  Asia. 

It  remains  to  add  a few  words  concerning  tho 
modern  city  and  its  environs. 

V.  The  Modern  Citv. 

F.l-Kods , the  modern  representative  of  its  moat 
ancient  name  lvadesbah,  or  Cadytis,  **  is  surrounded 
by  a high  and  strong  cut-stone  wall,  built  od  the 
solid  ruck,  loop-holed  throughout,  varying  from 
25  to  60  feet  in  height,  having  no  ditch.”  It  was 
built  by  the  sultan  Suliman  (a.  D.  1542),  os  is  de- 
clared by  many  inscriptions  on  the  wall  and  gates. 
It  is  in  circuit  about  2£  miles,  and  has  four  gates 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  1.  The  Jatfa  Gate, 
on  the  west,  called  by  the  natives  Bab-el-llallil,  i.  e. 
the  Hebron  Gate.  2.  The  Damascus  Gate,  ou  the 
north,  Bab-cl-'Amfld,  the  Gate  of  the  Column. 
3.  The  St.  Stephen's  Gate,  ou  the  east,  Bab-Sitti- 
Miryam,  St.  Mary’s  Gate.  4.  Tho  Sion  Gate,  ou 
the  south,  Bab-en-Nebi  Dnud,  tho  Gate  of  the  Pro- 
phet David.  A fifth  gate,  oil  the  south,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyrupucon,  is  sometimes  opeued  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  water  from  a neigh- 
bouring well.  A line  drawu  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
to  the  Moak,  along  the  course  of  the  old  wall,  and 
another,  cutting  this  at  right  angles,  drawn  from 
the  Sam  to  the  Damascus  Gate,  could  divide  the 
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city  into  the  four  quarters  by  which  it  tt  usually 

diotinguished. 

These  four  quarters  are:  — (1)  The  Armenian 
Quarter  at  the  SW.;  (2)  the  Jew’s  Quarter  at  the 
8E., — both  these  being  on  Mount  Sion  ; (3)  the 
Christian  Quarter  at  the  NW.;  (4)  the  Mahometan 
Quarter,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  city  on 
the  west  and  north  of  the  great  Haram-cs-Sherif, 
the  noble  Sanctuary,  which  represents  the  ancient 
Temple  area.  The  Mosk,  which  occupies  the 
grandest  and  once  most  venerated  spot  in  the  world, 
is,  in  its  architectural  design  and  proportions,  as  it 
was  formerly  in  its  details,  worthy  of  its  site.  It 
was  built  for  Abd-el  Melik  Ibn-Marwan,  of  the 
house  of  Oinmiyah,  the  tenth  khalif.  It  was  com- 
menced in  a.  d.  688,  and  completed  in  three  years, 
and  when  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone  within 
a space  of  nearly  1200  years  arc  considered,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  a matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
fabric  should  have  been  preserved  so  entire  than 
that  tho  adornment  should  exhibit  in  ports  marks 
of  ruinous  decay. 

The  Church  of  Justinian, — now  the  Mosk  El- 
Aksa, — to  the  south  of  the  same  area,  is  also 
a conspicuous  object  in  the  modem  city;  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  its  appen- 
dages, occupies  a considerable  space  to  the  west. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  space  is  occupied 
with  the  Colleges  or  Hospitals  of  the  Moslems,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mosks,  and  with  the  Monasteries 
of  the  several  Christian  communities,  of  which  the 
Patriarchal  Convent  of  St.  Constantine,  belonging  to 
tl»e  Greeks,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  of  the  Armenians,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
on  the  highest  port  of  Mount  Sion,  are  the  most 
considerable. 

Thfe  imputation  of  the  modem  city  has  been 
variously  estimated,  some  accounts  stating  it  as 
low  ns  10,000,  others  as  high  as  30,000.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  as  about  12,000,  of  which  num- 
ber nearly  half  are  Moslems,  the  other  half  being 
composed  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  about  equal 
proportions.  It  is  governed  by  a Turkish  pasha, 
and  is  held  by  a small  garrison.  Most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  there  represented  by  a consul. 

VI.  Environs. 

A few  sites  of  historical  interest  remain  to  be 
noticed  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem:  as  the  valleys 
which  environ  the  city  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  the 
mountains  may  here  demand  a few  words. 

The  Scopus,  which  derived  its  name,  ns  Josephus 
informs  us,  from  the  extensive  view  which  it  com- 
manded of  the  surrounding  country,  is  the  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  7 stadia  from  the  city  ( B . J.  ii.  19. 
§ 4,  v.  2.  § 3),  where  both  Cestius  and  Titus  first 
encamped  on  their  approach  to  the  city  ( U . cc.): 
this  range  is  now  occupied  by  a Tillage  named 
Shdphdt, — the  Semitic  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
naoirdr.  On  the  cast  of  the  city  U the  Mount  of 
Olives,  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
eastern  wall,  conspicuous  with  its  three  summits,  of 
which  the  centre  is  the  highest,  and  is  crowned  with 
a pile  of  buildings  occupying  the  spot  where  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  built  a Basilica  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Asccusion  of  our  Lord.  (Eu- 
sebius, Vito  Constantini,  iii.  12,  Laudes , § 9.) 
A little  below  the  southern  summit  is  a remarkable 
g tilery  of  sepulchral  chambers  arranged  in  a senii- 
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circle  concentric  with  a circular  funnel-shaped  hall 
24  feet  in  diameter,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
three  passages.  They  are  popularly  called  **  the 
Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  but  no  satisfactory  account 
has  been  given  of  these  extensive  excavations. 
(Plans  are  given  by  Schultz,  Krafft,  and  Toblcr,  in 
the  works  referred  to  below.)  Dr.  Schultz  was  in- 
clined to  identify  this  with  the  rock  w*pi<rrfjpioyf 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  Wall 
of  Circumvallation  ( B . J.  v.  12),  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a translation  of  the  Latin  Columbarium.  (See 
Diet.  Ant.  art.  Fttnus,  p.  561,  b.) 

In  the  bed  of  the  Valley  of  Jeboshaphat,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  centre  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  where  the  dry  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  is 
spanned  by  a bridge,  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
with  its  eight  venerable  olive-trees  protected  by  a 
stone  wall;  and  close  by  is  a subterranean  church, 
in  which  is  shown  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Virgin, 
who,  however,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
countenanced  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  431 ), 
died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  (Labbe,  Concilia, 
tom.  iii.  col.  573.) 

A little  to  the  south  of  this,  still  in  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  are  two  remarkable  monolithic  sepul- 
chral monuments,  ascribed  to  Absalom  and  Zechariah, 
exhibiting  in  their  sculptured  ornaments  a mixture 
of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture, 
which  may  possibly  indicate  a change  in  the  original 
design  in  conformity  w'iih  later  taste.  Connected 
with  these  are  two  series  of  sepulchral  chambers, 
one  immediately  behind  the  liltar  of  Absalom,  called 
by  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat;  tiro  other  between  the 
monoliths,  named  the  Cave  of  St.  James,  which  last 
is  a pure  specimen  of  the  Doric  order.  (See  A 
General  View  in  Iloly  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  and 
detailed  plans,  Ac.  in  pp.  157,  158,  with  Professor 
Willis’s  description.) 

To  the  south  of  Mount  Olivet  is  another  rocky 
eminence,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  name 
of  the  Mount  of  Offence,  as  “ the  hill  before  Jeru- 
salem” where  king  Solomon  erected  altars  for  idola- 
trous worship  (1  Kings,  xi.  7).  In  the  rocky  base 
of  this  mount,  overhanging  the  Kedron,  is  the  rock- 
hewn  village  of  Siloam,  chiefly  composed  of  sepul- 
chral excavations,  much  resembling  a Columbarium, 
and  most  probably  the  rock  Peristerium  of  Josephus. 
Immediately  below  this  village,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  is  the  intermitting  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin , at  a considerable  depth  below  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  with  a descent  of  many  steps 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Its  supply  of  water  is  very 
scanty,  and  what  is  not  drawn  off  here  runs  through 
the  rocky  ridge  of  Ophel,  by  an  irregular  passage, 
to  tho  Pool  of  Siloam  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tvro- 
poeon.  This  pool,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (<Sf.  John,  ix.  7,  &c.),  is  now  filled  with 
earth  and  cultivated  as  a garden,  a small  tank  with 
columns  built  into  its  side  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
pool,  and  represents  the  “ q uad ri port ic urn"  of  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  also  mentions 
“ Alia  piscina  grandis  fonts.”  This  was  probably 
identical  with  Hezekiah’s  Pool  “ Ik- tween  the  two 
walls”  (7a  xxii.  11),  as  it  certainly  is  with  the 
“ Pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king's  garden  " in  Nehcmiah 
(iii.  15,  ii.  14;  comp.  2 Kings,  xxv.  4.  The  argu- 
ments are  fuliy  stated  in  the  Holy  City , vol.  ii. 
pp.  474 — 480.  M.  de  Saulcy  accepts  the  identifi- 
cation.) The  king's  garden*  xre  still  represented 
in  a verdant  spot,  where  the  concurrence  of  the 
three  valleys,  Hiimoin  JebutfUapliat,  uud  Tyropooon, 
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forms  a small  plain,  which  is  cultivated  by  the 
villagers  of  Si  loam. 

In  the  month  of  the  southern  valley  which  forms 
the  continuation  of  these  three  valleys  towards  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  a deep  well,  variously  called  the  Well 
of  Nehemiah , of  Job , or  Joab;  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Enrage],  “the  well  of  the  spies," 
mentioned  in  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  elsewhere  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  16 ; 2 Sam.  xvii.  i 7 ; 
1 A'ings,  i.  9). 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  over  against  the 
Mount  of  Offence,  is  another  high  rocky  hill,  facing 
Mount  Sion,  called  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council , 
from  a tradition  that  the  house  of  Annas  the  high- 
priest,  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas  (St.  Johi i,  xviii.  13, 
24),  once  occupied  this  site.  There  is  a curious 
coincidence  with  this  in  a notice  of  Josephus,  who, 
in  his  account  of  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  mentions 
the  monument  of  Ananas  in  this  part  (v.  12.  § 2)  ; 
which  monument  has  lately  been  identified  with  an 
ancient  rock-grave  of  a higher  class, — the  Aceldama 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition, — a little  below  the  ruins 
on  this  hill ; which  is  again  attested  to  be  “ the  Potter's 
Field,”  by  a stratum  of  white  clay,  which  is  still 
worked.  (Schultz,  Jerusalem , p.  39.) 

This  grave  is  one  of  a series  of  sepulchres  ex- 
cavated in  the  lower  part  of  this  hill  ; among  which 
are  several  bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  of  which  all 
that  is  clearly  intelligible  are  the  words  THC. 
API  AG.  CI&N.,  indicating  tliat  they  belonged  to 
inhabitants  or  communities  in  Jerusalem.  (See  the 
Inscriptions  in  Krafft,  and  the  comments  on  bis 
decipherments  in  the  Holy  City,  Memoir , pp.  56 
—60). 

Higher  op  the  Valiev  of  Hinnom  is  a large  and 
very  ancient  pool,  now  called  the  Sultan's  (Birlxt-es- 
StJlan)Jmm  the  fact  that  it  was  repaired,  and  adorned 
with  a handsome  fountain,  by  Sultan  Suliman  lbn- 
Setim,  1520 — 1566,  the  builder  of  the  present  city- 
wall.  It  is,  however,  not  only  mentioned  in  the  medi- 
aeval notices  of  the  city, but  is  connected  by  Nehemiah 
with  another  antiquity  in  the  vicinity,  called  En-nebi 
/Mud.  On  Mount  Sion,  immediately  above,  and  to 
the  cast  of  the  pool,  is  a large  and  irregular  mass  of 
building,  supposed  by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems, 
to  contain  the  Tomb  qf  David,  and  of  his  successors 
the  kings  of  Judah.  It  has  been  said  that  M.  de 
Saulcy  has  attempted  an  elaborate  proof  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  at  the  bead  of  the 
Volley  of  Jehoshnphat,  with  the  Tomb  of  David. 
His  theory  is  inadmissablo  ; for  it  is  clear,  from  the 
notices  of  Nehemiah,  that  the  Sepulchres  of  David 
were  not  far  distant  from  the  Pool  of  “Siloab,”  close 
to  “ the  pool  that  was  made  "and,  consequently,  on  that 
part  of  Mount  Sion  where  they  are  now  shown.  (A>- 
hem.  iii.  16  — 19.)  The  memory  of  David’s  tomb 
was  still  preserved  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Josephus,  ^4n*.  xiii.  8.  § 4,  xvi.  7.  § 1 ; Acts,  ii.  29), 
and  is  noticed  occasionally  in  the  middle  ages.  (See 
Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  pp.  505 — 513*)  In  the  same  pile 
of  buildings,  now  occupied  by  the  Moslems,  is  shown 
the  Coenaculum  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  in- 
stituted the  Last  Supper.  Epiphanios  mentions  that 
this  church  was  standing  when  Hadrian  visited  Jeru- 
salem (Pond,  et  Mens.  cap.  xiv.),  and  there  St.  Cyril 
delivered  some  of  his  catechetical  lectures  (Catech. 
xvi.  4).  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Upper  City  tliat 
Titos  spared  the  houses  and  city  wall  to  form  bar- 
racks for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  (Vide  sup.) 

* Above  the  Pool  of  the  Sultan,  the  Aqueduct  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  already  mentioned,  crosses  the  Valley 


of  Hinnom  on  nine  low  arches;  and,  being  carried 
along  the  side  of  Mount  Sion,  crosses  the  Tyropoetm 
by  the  causeway  into  the  Haram.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed from  Etham,  or  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  about 
two  mile*  south  of  Bethlehem.  (Josephus,  B.  J.  ii.  9. 

§ 4) 

The  mention  of  this  aqueduct  recalls  a notice  of 
Strabo,  which  lias  been  perpetually  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  city;  viz.,  that  it  was  Itnbs  fitiv  ttioSpov 
herbs  W uatnehus  8nfrj p6v  .....  abrb  fitly  tCvSpov, 
rijy  Si  kvkKc?  x&j/kiv  fxov  AtnrpAv  sol  ivobpov. 

(xri.  p.  723.)  Whence  this  abundant  supply  was 
derived  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imagine,  as,  of 
course,  the  aqueduct  just  mentioned  would  be  im- 
mediately cut  off  in  case  of  siege ; and,  without 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  city  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  rain-water.  But  the  accounts 
of  the  various  sieges,  and  the  other  historical  notices, 
as  well  as  existing  remains,  all  testify  to  the  fact 
that  tliere  was  a c- -pious  source  of  living  wuter  in- 
troduced into  the  city  from  without,  by  extensive 
subterranean  aqueducts.  The  subject  require*,  ami 
would  repay,  a more  accurate  and  careful  investiga- 
tion. (See  Uoly  City,  vol.  ii.  p,  453 — 505.) 

Besides  the  other  authorities  cited  or  referred  to 
in  tho  course  of  this  article,  the  principal  modern 
sources  for  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Dr.  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches , vol-. 
i.  and  ii ; Williams’s  Holy  City ; Dr.  Wilson's  Lands  of 
the  Bible;  Dr.  E.  G.  Schultz,  Jerusalem;  W.  Krafft, 
Die  Topographic  Jerusalems ; Carl  Hitter,  Die  Erd- 
hmde  von  Asien , tfc.,  PabUtina,  Berlin,  1852,  pp. 
297  — 508:  Dr.  Titos  Tobler,  Golgotha,  1851;  Die 
Siloahquelle  und  die  Otlberg , 1852;  DenkblutU  r avs 
Jerusalem , 1853;  F.  de  Saulcy,  Voyage  autour  de  la 
Mer  MortCy  tom.  2.  [G.  W.  j 
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1ESPUS.  [Jaccetawi.] 

J E/RE  EL.  [Esihiakla.] 

IG1LG1LI  ('I*yiA7iAf,  PtoL:  Jijelt),  a sea-port  of 
Mauretania  Ca&sariensis,  on  the  Sinus  Numidicos, 
made  a Roman  colony  by  Augustus.  It  stands  on 
a headland,  on  the  E.  aide  of  which  a natural  road- 
stead is  formed  by  a reef  of  rocks  running  parallel 
to  the  shore;  and  it  was  probably  in  ancient  times 
the  emporium  of  the  surrounding  country.  (I tin. 
Ant.  p.  18;  Plin.  v.  2.  s.  I ; Ptol.  ir.  2.  § II; 
Antmian.  Marc.  xxix.  5;  Tab.  Peut.;  Shaw,  Tra- 
vels. p.  45;  Barth,  Wamlcrttv/jen,  <fc.,  p.  66.)  [P.  S.] 
IGILIUM  ( Giglio ),  an  island  off  the  coast  uf 
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Etruria,  directly  opposite  to  the  Mons  Argoutarius 
and  tho  port  of  Cum.  It  is,  next  to  llva,  the  must 
considerable  of  the  islands  near  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
being  6 miles  long  by  about  3 in  breadth,  and  con- 
sists of  a group  of  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. lienee  Kutilius  speaks  of  its  *'  silvosa  cacu- 
minal’ (/tin  i.  325.)  Frum  that  author  we  learn 
tliat,  when  Koine  was  taken  by  Aiaric  (a.  d.  410),  a 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  city  took  refuge  in 
Igiliuin,  the  insular  position  of  which  afforded  them 
complete  security.  Caesar  also  mentions  it,  during 
the  Civil  War,  in  conjunctiou  with  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Cusa,  as  furnishing  a few  vessels  to  Domi- 
ti us,  with  which  that  general  sailed  for  Masai  lia. 
(Cues.  IS.  C.  i.  34  ; Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ; Mela,  ii.  7. 
§ 19.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  [E.  11.  B.J 
1GLETES,  1GNETES.  [IIispanla.J 
IGULLIO'NES,  in  European  Sannatia,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Stavani  and  Cois- 
toboci,  and  to  the  cast  of  the  Vvnedi  (iii.  5.  § 21). 
Now  the  Stavaui  lay  south  of  the  Galimlae  and 
ftudini,  pipulations  of  which  the  locality  is  known  to 
be  that  of  the  Galiuditae  aud  budoviue  of  tlie  middle 
ages,  i.  e.  the  parts  about  tho  Sjpirdmg-sto  in  East 
Prussia.  This  would  place  the  Igulhones  in  the 
southern  part  of  Lithuania,  or  in  parts  of  Grodno , 
J'odolia,  and  Volhynia,  in  the  country  of  ihcJazicingi 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  — there  or  thereabouts. 
Zcuss  has  allowed  himself  to  consider  some  such  form 
as  ’iTiryycWfr  as  tho  truer  reading;  and,  so  doing, 
identities  the  names,  as  well  as  the  localities,  of  the 
two  populations  ( It vyylvr,  Jacwing), — the  varieties 
of  form  being  very  numerous.  The  Jacwings  were  1 
Lithuanians — Lithuanians  os  opposed  to  Slavonians  ; 
and  in  this  lies  their  ethnological  importance,  inas- 
much as  the  southward  extension  of  that  branch  of 
the  Sarmalian  stock  is  undetermined,  (bee  Zeuss, 
8.  v.  Jnzwi/igi.)  [R*  0*  Js] 

lGU'Y'lUM(Tyofor:  £tA.Iguvinus:  Gubbio),  an 
ancient  aud  important  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  but  not  far  from 
their  central  ridge,  and  on  the  le;t  of  the  \ ia  l1 la- 
mbda. Its  existence  as  an  ancient  Umbrian  city  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  its  coins,  as  well  as  by  a re- 
markable monument  presently  to  be  noticed;  but  we 
find  no  mention  of  it  hi  histoij  previous  to  the  jiciiod 
of  its  subjection  to  Rome,  and  we  only  learn  inci- 
dentally trom  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  the  privileged 
condition  of  a “ toederuta  civitas,"  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  treaty  were  of  a highly  favourable  character. 
(Cic.  pro  Yt  db.  20,  where  the  reading  of  the  older 
editions,  “ Kulginatiuin is  certainly  erroneous : sec 
1 )rclli,  cul  toe.)  The  first  mention  of  its  name  oc- 
curs in  Livy  (xlv.  43,  where  there  is  no  doubt  we 
should  read  Iguvinm  for  “ Igiturvium  ")  as  the  place 
•elected  bv  the  Komsn  senate  for  tho  confinement  of 
the  Illyrian  king  Gentius  and  his  sous,  when  tho 
I-enple  of  Spolctium  refused  to  receive  them.  Its 
natural  strength  of  position,  which  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  its  selection  on  this  occasion,  led  also  to  its 
bearing  a conspicuous  part  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompcy,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  praetor  Minucius  Thermos  with  five 
cohorts;  but  on  the  approach  of  Cnrio  with  three 
cohorts,  Thermos,  who  was  apprehensive  of  a re- 
volt of  the  citizens,  abandoned  tlie  town  without 
resistance.  (Caps.  li.  G.  >•  12,  Cic.  ad  Alt.  vii.  13, 
b.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Iguviurn  teems  to 
have  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  mu- 
nicipal town:  wc  find  it  noticed  in  au  inscription  as 


iouvim 

; one  of  the  “ xr.  pnpuli  Umbriae  " (Orell.  Inter.  98), 
as  well  as  by  Plinv  aud  Ptolemy  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  § 53).  and  it  is  probable  that  in  btrabo 
also  we  should  read  'lyoinov  fur  the  corrupt  name 
"Iroopov  of  the  MSS.  and  ear  ier  editions.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  227 ; Cluver.  ItoL  p.  G2G.)  But  its  secluded 
position  in  tlie  mountains,  and  at  a distance  of  some 
miles  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Flamiuia,  was  pro- 
bably unfavourable  to  ita  prosjierity,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a place  of  much  importance, 
bilius  lUlicus  speaks  of  it  as  very  subject  to  fogs 
(viiu  459).  It  early  became  the  see  of  a bishop, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  rank  throughout  tlie  middle 
ages,  w hen  it  rose  to  be  a place  of  considerably  inuie 
importance  than  it  had  enjoyed  under  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  modem  city  of  Gubbio  contains  no  ruins  of 
ancient  date;  but  about  8 miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  at  a 
place  now  called  La  Schieggia , on  the  line  of  tho 
ancient  Flaminian  Way,  aud  just  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass  by  which  it  crosses  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  some  vestiges  o!  au  ancient  temple 
are  still  visible,  which  are  supposed  with  good  reason 
to  be  those  of  tlie  temple  of  Jupiter  Aj>ctmiiui.s. 
This  is  represented  in  the  Tabula  Pcutingeriaiia  as 
existing  at  the  highest  |*oint  of  the  pass,  and  is 
noticed  also  by  Claudiau  iu  describing  the  progress 
of  llonorius  along  the  Flaminiun  Way.  (Claudiau, 
de  VI.  Cons.  lion.  504;  Tab.  PcuL)  The  oracle 
consulted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  u in  A pen  ni  no** 
(Treb.  Toll.  Claud.  10)  may  perhaps  have  reference 
to  the  same  spot.  Many  bronze  idols  and  other 
small  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  found  near  the 
mins  in  question  ; but  a far  more  important  dis- 
covery, made  on  the  same  site  in  1444,  was  that  of 
the  celebrated  tables  of  bronze,  commonly  known  as 
the  Tabulae  Eugubinae,  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  city  of  Gubbio.  These  tables,  which  are  seven 
in  number,  contain  long  inscriptions,  four  of  uhich 
are  in  Etruscan  cl  tai  actors,  two  in  loitin,  aud  one 
partially  in  Etruscan  and  partially  in  Latin  cha- 
racters; hut  the  language  is  in  all  cases  apparently 
the  same,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
genuine  Etruscan  monuments  on  the  one  hand,  as 
well  as  from  Latin  on  the  other,  though  exhibiting 
strong  truces  of  affinity  with  tlie  older  Latin  forms, 
as  well  as  with  the  existing  remains  of  the  Oscan 
dialects.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  l&uguago 
which  wc  here  find  is  that  of  the  Umbrians  them- 
selves, who  are  represented  by  all  ancient  writers  as 
nationally  distinct  both  from  tlie  Etruscans  and  the 
Subellian  races.  The  ethnological  and  liuguistic 
inferences  from  these  important  monuments  will  be 
more  fully  considered  under  the  article  Umduia.  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  investigated 
with  care;  early  antiquaries  having  formed  the  must 
extravagant  theories  as  to  their  meaning:  L&nzi  had 
the  merit  of  first  punting  out  that  they  evidently 
related  only  to  certain  sacrificial  and  other  religious 
rites  to  lie  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  tlie 
Iguviaus  themselves  and  some  neighbouring  com- 
munities. The  interpretation  has  since  been  carried 
out,  us  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  will  permit, 
by  Lejniius,  Grotefend,  and  still  more  recently  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff.  (L&nzi, 
Saggio  di  Lingua  Ltrusea , voL  iii.  pp.  657 — 768  ; 
Lepsius,  ile  Tabulis  Lugubini* , 1833;  Inscript  tones 
Umbricae  et  Oscne , Lips.  1841;  Grotefend,  lltuli- 
mentu  Linguae  Umbricae,  llannov.  1835 — 1839; 
Aufrecht  u.  Kirchhofi",  f)ie  Umhci  scion  Sjnxich. 
LaJandUr,  4 to.  Berlin,  1849.)  In  the  still  iiu- 
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perfect  state  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  inscriptions  in 
question,  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  draw  from 
them  positive  conclusions  os  to  proper  names;  hut  it 
seems  that  vre  may  fairly  infer  the  mention  of  several 
small  towns  or  communities  in  the  immediate  neigh-  i 
hourhnod  of  Iguvium.  These  were,  however,  in  all 
probability  not  independent  communities,  but  pagi, 
or  villages  dependent  upon  Ignvium  itself.  Of  this 
description  were:  Akerunia  or  Aeerronia  (probably 
answering  to  the  Latin  Aqniloma),  Olavemia  (in 
I .at.  Clavetma),  Curia  or  Cureia,  Casilum,  Juviscnm, 
Museta,  Pierimn  (?).  Tarsina,  and  Trebla  or  Trepla. 
The  last  of  these  evidently  corresponds  to  the  Latin 
name  Trebia  or  Trebula,  and  may  refer  to  the  Um- 
brian town  of  that  name:  the  Curoiati  of  the  inscrip- 
tion are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Curiates  of 
Pliny,  mentioned  by  him  among  the  extinct  com- 
munities of  Umbria  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19);  while  the 
names  of  Mnseia  and  Casilum  are  said  to  be  still 
retained  by  two  villages  called  Mwteia  and  Canto  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gubbio.  Chiasema , 
another  neighbouring  village,  is  perhaps  theCluvema 
of  the  Tables. 

The  coins  of  Iguvium,  which  are  of  bronze,  and  of 
large  size  (so  that  they  must  be  anterior  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Italian  As),  have  the  legend  ikvvini, 
which  is  probably  the  original  form  of  the  name,  and 
is  found  in  the  Tables,  though  we  here  meet  also 
with  the  softened  and  probably  later  form  u ljovina,” 
or  “ Iiovina.”  [E.  H.  B.] 

I LA,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 

§ 5)  as  the  first  river  south  of  the  Berubium  Pro- 
montorium  = Firth  of  Dornoch.  [R.  G.  L.] 

I LARAU'G A T A E.  [Hispania;  Ileugetes.] 
ILARCU'RIS.  [Carpetani.] 

1LARGUS,  a river  of  Khaetia  Secunda,  flowing 
from  west  to  cast,  nnd  emptying  itself  into  the 
Daniil*.  (Pedo  Albinov.  Eleg.  ad  Lb.  386,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Itargus ; others  read  Isargus, 
and  regard  it  as  the  same  as  the  river  Atagis 
(vATa7»5)  mentioned  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207,  with 
GmskunTa  note,  vol.  i.  p.  356.)  It  would,  however, 
appear  that  Ilargus  and  Isargus  were  two  different 
rivers,  since  in  later  writers  we  find,  with  a slight 
change,  a river  Ililara  ( Vita  S.  Magni,  18),  answer- 
ing to  the  modem  tiler , and  another,  Ysarche  (Act. 
S.  CasMinni,  ap.  Rcsch.  AnnaL  Sabion.  ir.  7),  the 
modem  Etsach,  which  flows  in  a southern  direction, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Atlicsis.  [L.  S.] 
ILATTIA  (‘iAaTTux,  Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  It.  l.  r.), 
a town  of  Crete,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Klatus  of  Pliny  (iv.  12).  Some  editions  read 
flat  us,  incorrectly  classed  by  him  among  the  inland 
towns.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  432.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

ILDUM.  [Edktaki/) 

ILEL  [Hekmione.] 

ILEOSCA.  [Osta.J 

ILEKCA'OXKS  (TA tpKdovts,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  16, 
64;  Ilerraonenses.  Liv.  xxii.  21;  Illnrgavonense.s, 
Caes.  Ii.  C.  L 60 : in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
Spanish  names,  the  c and  g are  interchangeable),  a 
people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  occupying  that 
portion  of  the  sea-coast  of  Edktama  which  lay 
between  the  rivers  Udtba  and  Ibkrl's.  Their 
exact  boundaries  appear  to  bare  been  a little  to  the 
N.  of  each  of  these  rivers.  They  possessed  the  town 
of  Dcrtosa  ( Tortosa ),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  I hems, 
and  it  was  their  chief  city.  [Dertoaa.]  Their 
other  towns,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were;  — Aijkiia  , 
('A5f5a  : A mposta  f),  Tiauici.ia  (TtapiooAia  : | 
Teari  Julienxcs,  tip.  Plin.  Iii.  3.  s.  4:  I'niygueru), 
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Bircarois  (BmopTfi ; BIscargitani  civ.  R«*m., 
Plin. : Berrui),  Sioarra  (Ztyajlfta : Segarra, 
Marca,  Hup.  ii.  8).  Carthago  Vktus  (K apxvbter 
ra\aid  : Carta  Virja,  Marca,  ibid.),  and  Thkava 
(0fa6o).  Ukert  also  assigns  to  them,  on  the  N.  of 
the  Ibertts,  Traja  Capita,  Oleastrum,  Tarraco, 
and  other  places,  which  seem  clearly  to  have  belonged 
to  the  Cosktani.  The  name  of  their  country, 
Ilrrcavoxia,  occurs  on  the  coins  of  their  city 
In  era.  [P.  S.] 

ILLRDA  (TA/pSa,  and  rarely  EiAepSa • Hilerda, 
Auson.  Epist.  xxv.  59:  Eth.  TA tpSlrai,  Ilerdenses: 
Lerida),  tho  chief  city  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  HU- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  is  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, historically  as  well  as  geographically.  It 
stood  ujkiii  an  eminence,  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of 
the  river  SlcORia  (Segre),  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Ebro,  nnd  some  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  ClKOA  ( Cinca );  thus  commanding  the 
country  between  those  rivers,  as  well  as  the  great 
road  from  Tarraco  to  the  N\Y\  of  Spain,  which  hen* 
crossed  the  Sicoris.  (Jtia.  Ant . pp.  391,  452.) 
Its  situation  ( propter  ipsins  loci  opportun  it  a tern , 
Cues.  B.  C.  i.  38)  induced  the  legates  of  Pompey  in 
Spain  to  make  it  the  key  of  their  defence  against 
Caesar,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49). 
Afranius  and  Petreius  threw  themselves  into  the 
place  with  five  legions;  and  their  siege  by  Caesar 
himself,  as  narrated  iu  his  own  words,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  military  history. 
The  resources  exhibited  by  the  great  general,  in  a 
contest  where  the  formation  of  the  district  and  tl.a 
very  elements  of  nature  seemed  in  league  with  his 
enemies,  have  been  compared  to  those  displayed  by 
the  great  Duke  before  Badajoz  ; but  no  epitome  can 
do  justice  to  the  campaign.  It  ended  by  the  capitu- 
lation of-Afranius  and  Petreius,  who  were  conquered 
as  much  by  Caesar’s  generosity  as  by  his  strategy. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38,  et  «*q.;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Appinn, 
B.  C.  ii.  42  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  42  ; Suet.  Cues.  34  ; 
Lucan,  PharsaL  iv.  11,  144.)  Under  tho  empire, 
Ilerda  was  a very  flourishing  city,  nnd  a muni* 
cipium.  It  had  a fine  stone  bridge  over  the  Sicoris, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  existing  bridge 
is  built.  Iu  the  time  of  Ausonins  the  city  had 
fallen  into  decay;  but  it  ruse  again  into  important o 
in  the  middle  ages.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161  ; Hoiat. 
Epist.  i.  20.  13;  coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  ii.  pp.  451, 
646,  iii.  p.  73;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
p.  89;  Sestini,  pp.  161,  166;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p. 
51.)  [P.  S.] 


ILERGETES  flAlpTirrff.  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 68;  Liv. 
xxi.  23,  61,  xxii.  22:  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  TAowpy^r*  j, 
Polyb.  iii.  35)  or  ILE'RGETAE  (*IA spytrsu,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  161 : doubtless  the  JAapac-y^Tai  of  Hecatacu-, 
ap  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  extending  on  the  N.  of  the  lberus  (Ebro) 
from  the  river  G AL14CU8  ( Gallego)  to  both  banks  of 
the  Stconis  (%re),  and  as  far  K.  as  the  Rtiti:i- 
CATl’S  (Llobrrgnt);  and  Inning  for  neighbours  tho 
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Kdktajci  am \ Cicltirkri  on  the  8 , the  Vascgxks 
on  the  W.,  on  the  N.  and  NE.  the  muhII  people  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  Jaccktaxi,  Cas- 
TRLUKt,  Ausetaxi,  and  Cerrrtaxi.  and  on  the 
SB.  the  Cosetaxi.  Besides  Ii.kiu>a,  their  chief 
riries  were:  — tlie  colony  of  Crlaa  ( VeliUa,  near 
X*Ua\  Osca  ( Huetca ),  famous  in  the  story  of  Ser- 
t« triiis;  and  Athanaoia,  which  Livy  (xxi.  61) 
makes  their  capital,  but  which  no  other  writer  names. 
On  the  great  road  from  Italy  into  the  N.  of  Spain, 
reckoning  from  Tarraco,  stood  Ii.erda,  62  M.  P.; 
Tolous,  32  M.  P.,  in  the  conventus  of  Caesar- 
angusta,  and  with  the  ci  vitas  Romana(Plin.);  Pkk- 
tusa,  18  M.  P.  (Pertusa,  on  the  Alcanadre );  Osca, 
1 9 M.  P.f  whence  it  was  46  M.  F.  to  Caesaraugusta 
(Din.  AnL  p.  391). 

On  a loop  of  the  same  road,  starting  from 
Caesaraugusta,  were: — Galmcum,  15  M.  P.,  on 
the  river  Gallicns  (Zunra,  on  the  G allego ) ; 
Bortixab,  18  M.  P.  (Boopr/vo,  Ptol.:  Tori- 
not);  Osca,  12  M.  P.;  Cats,  29  M.  P.;  Mkni>i- 
Ct'LRIA,  19  M.  P.  (probably  Monzon);  Ieeroa, 
22  M.  P.  ( /tin.  A ut.  pp.  451,  452).  On  the  road 
from  Caesaraugusta,  up  the  valley  of  the  Gallicns, 
to  Beneamum  (Orthet)  in  Gallia,  were,  Fokum 
Gaelorum,  30  M.  1*.  (Gxrrea),  and  Eukmaxusi, 
22  M.  P.  (Betlo),  whence  it  was  24  M.  P.  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  over  the  Pyrenees  (I tin.  Ant.  p.452). 
Besides  these  places,  Ptolemy  mentions  Bkrgusia 
Bfpyovtrla  : Balaguer ),  on  the  Sicoria  ; Bkroidum 
(Btpytbov);  Erg  a (*Epya);  ScccosA  (2ou**r«<ra) ; 
Gacxica  Flavia  (raAAitctt  4>A aoula:  Fraga  t); 
and  Okoia  (’flpwi'o,  prob.  Orgagna),  a name  also 
found  on  coins  (Sestini,  MttL  ltp.  p.  99),  while 
the  same  coins  bear  the  name  of  Aksovks,  and  in- 
scriptions found  near  the  Sicoris  hare  Aesoxexsis 
and  Jessonexsis  (Muratori,  Nov.  The «.  p.  1021, 
Nok.  2,  3;  Spun,  Jfisc.  ErutL  Ant.  p.  188),  with 
which  the  Gkssorikxsks  of  Pliny  may  perhaps 
have  some  connection.  Bkksical  is  mentioned  r*n 
coins  (Sestini,  p.  107),  and  Octogkaa  (prob.  I ax 
Granja,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Segre  and  the 
Ebro)  by  Caesar  (2?.  C.  i.  61  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
pp.  450—453).  [P.  S.] 

ILE'SIUM.  [Eit.KsinM.] 

I'LICI  or  IL'LICI  (/tin.  AnL  p.  401  ; *IA<«ri&s 
U ‘lAAiirir,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 62  : Elche),  an  inland  city 
of  the  Contestant,  but  near  the  coast,  on  which  it 
had  a p»rt  ('iAAuriTavbj  kipfa,  Ptol.  L e.  § 14), 
lying  just  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
Pr.  Satumi  and  Dianium,  which  was  called  Illici- 
tanns  Sinus.  The  city  itself  stood  at  the  distance 
of  52  M.  P.  from  Carthago  Nora,  on  the  great  road 
to  Tarraco  ( Itin.  AnL  p.  401),  and  was  a Colonia 
immtmit,  with  the  jug  IlaUcvm  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4 ; 
Paul  us,  Dig.  viii.  de  Cent.).  Its  coins  are  cxlant 
of  the  period  of  the  empire  (Flores,  Med.  de  Etp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  458;  Sestini,  p.  166;  Mionnct,  vol.  i. 
p.  45,  Snppl.  vol.  i.  p.  90;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  51). 
Pliny  Hilda  to  his  mention  of  the  place:  tn  earn 
omtribnuntur  Icotitani.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.pt  1.  pp. 
402.  403.)  (P-  S.] 

IL1KNSKS  (’IAitif,  Pans.),  a people  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
must  considerable  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  that 
island.  Mela  calls  them  “antiquissimi  in  ca  popn- 
lorum and  Pliny  also  mentions  them  among  the 
**  celeberrimi  populorum  ” of  Sardinia.  (Mel.  it  7. 
§ 19;  Plin  iii.  7.  s.  13.)  Pausanias,  who  terms 
them  'IAkTt,  distinctly  ascribes  to  them  a Trojan 
origin,  and  derives  them  from  a portion  of  the  cora- 
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' panions  of  Aeneas,  who  settled  in  the  island,  and 
j remained  there  in  quiet  until  they  were  compelled 
1 by  the  Africans,  who  subsequently  occupied  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia,  to  take  ref age  in  the  more  rugged 
and  inaccessible  mountain  districts  of  the  interior. 
(Paus.  x.  17.  § 7.)  This  tale  lias  evidently  ori- 
ginated in  the  resemblance  of  the  name  of  llienses,  in 
the  form  which  the  Homans  gave  it,  to  that  of  the 
Trojans;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  story  was  in- 
vented to  accourtt  for  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a 
people  that  had  coine  by  sea  dwelling  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  What  the  native  name  of  the  llienses 
was,  wc  know  not,  and  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as 
to  their  real  origin  or  ethnical  affinities : bat  their 
existence  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  tribes  of 
the  interior  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  is 
well  ascertained  ; and  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Livy  as  contending  against  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  Their  first  insurrection,  in  B.C.  181,  was 
repressed,  rather  than  put  down,  by  the  praetor 
M.Pinarius;  and  in  b.c.  178,  the  llienses  and  Balari, 
in  conjunction,  laid  waste  all  the  more  fertile  and 
settled  parts  of  the  island  ; and  were  even  able  to 
meet  the  consul  Ti.Sempronius  Gracchus  in  a pitched 
battle,  in  which,  however,  they  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
they  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
mission ; and  their  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history.  (Liv.  xl.  19,34,  xli.  6,  12, 17.) 

The  situation  and  limits  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  llienses,  cannot  be  determined : but  we  find 
them  associated  with  the  Balari  and  Corsi,  as  inha- 
biting the  central  and  mountainous  districts  of  the 
island.  Their  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  though 
he  gives  a long  list  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Many  writers  have  identified  the  llienses  with  tho 
lolaenses  or  loloi,  who  are  also  placed  in  the  interior 
of  Sardinia ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
really  the  same  people,  but  ancient  authors  certainly 
make  a distinction  between  the  two.  [E.  H.  B.J 
IMG  A.  [IIklice.] 

I'Ll  PA.  1.  ("lAnro,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  141,  seq. ; 
’IAA/ira  1)  Acuva  ftrydAij,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13;  I)i)>a 
cognomine  Ilia,  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  according  to  the 
corrupt  reading  which  Sillig’s  last  edition  retails 
for  want  of  a better : some  give  the  epithet  in  tho 
form  Jlpa  : Harduin  reads  Hit  1,  on  the  authority  ot 
an  inscription,  which  is  almost  certainly  spurious, 
ap.  Grater,  pp.  351,305,  and  Muratori,  p.  1002), 
a city  of  the  Turdetani,  in  Hispania  Bnctica,  be- 
longing to  the  conventus  of  HLspalia.  It  stood  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  (Guadalquivir),  700 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  at  the  point  up  to  which  the 
river  was  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  burthen, 
and  where  the  tides  were  no  longer  discernible. 
[Baetis.]  Oo  this  and  other  grounds  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  Roman  ruins  near  Penafior. 
There  were  great  silver  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(Strab.  /.  c.,  and  pp.  174,  175 ; Plin.  1.  c.;  Itin.  AnL 
p.411  ; Liv.  xxxv.  1;  Florez,  Ftp.  S.  vol.  vii. 
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p.  222,  vol.  ix.  p.  24,  vol.  xii.  p.  52  ; Morales, 
Ant  iff.  p.  88  ; Mentellr,  Esp.  Anc.  p.243;  Coins 
np.  Florez,  M ttL  de  Esp.  voL  ii.  p.  468,  vol.  iiL 
p.  79  ; Mionnet.  vol.  i.  p.  15,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  28; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  22  ; Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt.  1.  p.  374.) 

2.  [Iupla.J  [1*.  S.] 

I'Ll  PL  A (Coins  ; Ilipa,  I tin.  Ant.  p.  432 ; 
probably  the  ’lAA/vovAa  of  PtoL  ii.  4.  § 12 : 
JVitUa),  a city  of  the  Turdetani,  io  the  W.  of 
Hispunia  Baetica,  on  the  high  road  from  Hispalis  to 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Anus.  (Caro,  Antiff.  Ilisp.  iii.  81  ; 
Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  47 1 ; Miotmet. 
vol.  i.  p.  16,  Suppl.  voL  i.  p.  29  ; Scat  ini,  p.  53; 
Krkhel,  vol.  i.  p,  22.)  [P.  S.  j 

ILI'PULA.  1.  Surnamed  Laps  by  PUny  (iii.  1. 
s.  3),  and  Magna  by  Ptolemy  (’lAAlirouAa  ptydAij. 
ii.  4.  § 12),  a city  of  the  Tunluli,  in  Baetica,  be- 
tween the  Buetis  and  the  coast,  perhaps  Loxa. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  363.) 

2.  Mi. sou  (prob.  Olcera  or  Lepe  di  Honda,  near 
Carmona ),  a tributary  town  of  the  Turdetani,  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  oooventua  of 
Hispalis.  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3 ; Sestini,  Med.  Etp. 
p.54.)  [P.S.] 

ILI'PULA  MONS  (’IA/wowAo),  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  Baetica,  S.  of  the  Baetis,  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  4.  § 15),  and  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Sierra  Nevada , by  others  the  Sierra  de  Alhama 
or  the  Alpujat^a*.  [P.  S»] 

ILISSUS.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

1LISTRA  ( lAiirrpa  : IlUsera),  a town  in  Ly- 
caonia,  on  the  road  from  Laranda  to  Isaura,  which  is 
still  in  existence.  (Hierocl.  p.  675  ; ConciL  Ephet. 
p.  534 ; Concil.  Chnlced.  p.  674 ; Hamilton, Researches, 
vol. ii. p.324  ; Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  102.)  [L.  S.] 

1 L1T11  VIA  (EiAtidvlat  wdAir,  Strab.  xviiL  p. 
817;  EiAi^vlas,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 73),  a town  of  the 
Egyptian  Hcptanomis,  30  miles  XE.  of  Apollinopolis 
Magna.  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  lat.  25°  3'  N.  According  to  Plutarch  (/sis 
et  Otir.  c.  73).  llithyia  contained  a temple  dedicated 
to  Bubastis,  to  whom,  as  to  the  Taurian  Artemis, 
human  victims  were,  even  at  a comparatively  recent 
period,  sacrificed.  A has-relief  (Miuutoi,  p.  394, 
seq.)  discovered  in  the  temple  of  Bubastis  at  El- 
Kab,  representing  such  a sacrifice,  seems  to  confirm 
Plutarch's  statement.  The  practice  of  human  sacrj-  j 
ficc  among  the  Aegyptians  is,  indeed,  culled  in  ques- 
tion by  Herodotus  (ii.  45);  yet  that  it  once  prevailed  , 
among  them  is  rendered  probable  by  Manetlio’s  state-  j 
ment  of  a king  named  Amods  having  abolished  the  | 
custom, and  substituted  a waxen  image  for  the  human  | 
victim.  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.  p.223;  Euseb.  ; 
Praep.  Evanff.  iv.  16;  cotnp.  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  621.) 
The  singularity  in  Plutarch’s  story  is  the  recent 
date  of  the  imputed  sacrifices.  [W.  B.  D.j 

ILITUKGIS.  [Ilutorow.] 

I LIUM,  I'LIOS  flAior,  ij  'lAior : Eth.  TAiros, 
f.  TAidi),  sometimes  also  called  Troja  (Tpola), 
whence  the  inhabitants  are  commonly  called  T pHts, 
and  in  the  Latin  writers  Trojani.  The  existence  of 
this  city,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
Troy,  cannot  be  doubted  any  more  than  the  simple 
fact  of  the  Trojan  War,  which  was  believed  to  have 
ended  with  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city, 
after  a war  of  ten  years,  b.  c.  1 184.  Troy  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  country  called  Troas.  As  the 
city  has  been  the  subject  of  curious  inquiry,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  collect  and  analyse  the  statements 
of  ihe  ancient  writers  ; and  to  follow  up  this  discus- 
vou  il 
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sion  by  an  account  of  the  investigations  of  modem 
travellers  and  scholars  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
famous  city.  Our  most  ancient  authority  ore  the 
Homeric  poems  ; but  we  must  at  the  very  outset 
remark,  that  we  cannot  look  upon  the  poet  in  every 
respect  as  a careful  and  accurate  topographer ; but 
that,  admitting  his  general  accuracy,  there  may  yet 
be  points  on  which  he  cannot  be  taken  to  account  as 
if  it  had  been  bis  professed  object  to  communicate 
information  on  the  topography  of  Troy. 

The  city  of  Ilium  was  situated  on  a rising  ground, 
somewhat  above  the  plain  lietwccn  the  rivers  Sca- 
inander  and  Simois,  at  a distance,  as  Strabo  asserts, 
of  42  stadia  from  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont.  (Horn. 
II.  xx.  216,  fol. ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  596.)  That  it  was 
not  quite  in  the  plain  is  clear  from  the  epithets 
r\i  fpbttroa,  airtinj,  and  o<ppv6*a(ra.  Behind  it,  on 
the  south-east,  there  n a hill,  forming  a branch  of 
Mount  Ida,  surmounted  by  the  acropolis,  called  Per- 
guinum  (to  TUpyapoy,  Horn.  II.  iv.  508,  vi.  512  ; 
also  rd  n tpyapa,  Soph.  PhiL  347,  353,  611  ; or, 
V lUpyapos,  Horn.  II.  v.  446,  460.)  This  fortified 
acropolis  contained  not  only  all  the  temples  of  tlie 
gods  (Ii  iv.  508,  v.  447,512,  vi.  88,  257,  xxii.  172, 
&c.),  but  also  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  his  sons, 
Hector  and  Paris  (IL  vi.  317,  370,  512,  vii.  345). 
The  city  must  have  had  many  gates,  os  may  lie  in- 
ferred from  the  expression  iraocu  vuAcu  ( IL  ii.  809, 
and  elsewhere),  but  only  one  is  mentioned  by  name, 
viz.,  the  2*aiol  wvXeu,  which  led  to  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  on  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city,  that  is,  the  part  just  opposite  the 
acropolis  (/£  iii.  145,  149,  263,  vi.  306,  392,  xvi. 
712,  &c.).  The  origin  of  this  name  of  the  **  left  gate  n 
is  unknown,  though  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  signs  in  tlie  heavens  were 
’ observed  ; for,  during  this  process,  tlie  priest  turned 
| his  face  to  the  north,  so  that  the  north- west  would 
| be  on  his  left  hand.  Certain  minor  objects  alluded 
| to  in  the  Iliad,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Ilu.-,  Aesyetcs, 
and  Myrine,  the  Scopie  and  Erineus,  or  the  wild 
fig-tree,  we  ought  probably  not  attempt  to  nrge 
very  strongly  : wo  are,  in  fact,  prevented  from  at- 
tributing much  weight  to  them  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium,  who  believed  that 
their  town  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  boasted 
that  they  coukl  show  close  to  their  walls  these  doubt- 
ful vestiges  of  antiquity.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  599.)  Tlie 
walls  of  lliuin  are  described  as  lofty  and  strong,  and 
as  flanked  with  towers  ; they  were  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon  (IL  i.  129,  ii. 
113,  288.  iiL  153,  384,386,  vii.  452,  viii.  519). 
These  are  tlie  only  points  of  the  topography  of  Ilium 
derivable  from  the  Homeric  poems.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  common  tradition,  as  already 
remarked,  about  b.  c.  1184;  but  afterwards  we  hear 
of  a new  Ilium,  though  we  are  not  informed  when 
and  on  what  site  it  was  built,  Herodotus  (vii.  42) 
relates  that  Xerxes,  before  invading  Greece,  offered 
sacrifices  to  Athena  at  Pergamum,  the  ancient  acro- 
polis of  Priam  ; but  this  does  nut  quite  justify  the 
inference  that  the  new  town  of  Ilium  was  then 
already  in  existence,  and  all  that  we  can  conclude 
from  this  passage  is,  that  the  people  at  tlrat  time 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  tlie  sites  of  the  ancient  city 
and  its  acropolis.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  601)  state*  that 
Ilium  was  restored  during  Uie  last  dynasty  of  the 
Lydian  kings;  that  is,  before  the  subjugation  of 
Western  Asia  by  tlie  Persians:  and  both  Xenophon 
(Ilellen.  i.  1.  § 4)  and  Scylax  (p.  35)  seem  to  8{«ak 
of  Ilium  as  a town  actually  existing  in  their  days. 
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It  is  also  certain  tliat  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
New  Ilium  did  exist,  and  was  inhabited  by  Aeolian*. 
(Demosth.  c.  Arutocr . p.  671 ; Arrian,  Amtb.  i.  11. 

§ 7 ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  593,  foil.)  This  new  town, 
which  is  distinguished  by  Strabo  from  the  famous 
ancient  city,  was  not  more  than  12  stadia,  or  less 
than  two  English  miles,  distant  from  the  sea,  and  was 
built  upon  the  spur  of  a projecting  edge  of  Ida, 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Scamander  and  Simois. 
It  was  at  first  a place  of  not  much  importance  (Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  593,  601),  but  increased  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  was  successively  extended  and  embellished 
by  Alexander,  Lvsimachus,  and  Julius  Caesar. 
During  the  Mithridatic  War  New  Ilium  was  taken 
by  Fimbria,  in  b.c,  85,  on  which  occasion  it  suffered 
greatly.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.594;  Appian,  Mttkrid.  53; 
Liv.  EpiL  Ixxxiii.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  once 
destroyed  before  that  time,  by  one  Charidemus 
(|*lut.  Sertor.  1.;  Polyaen.  iii.  14):  but  we  neither 
know  when  this  happened,  nor  who  this  Charidemus 
was.  Sulla,  however,  favoured  the  town  extremely, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  rose,  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  to  considerable  prosperity,  and  enjoyed 
exemption  from  all  taxes.  (Plin.  v.  33.)  These  were 
the  advantages  which  the  place  owed  to  the  tradition 
that  it  occupied  the  identical  site  of  the  ancient  and 
holy  city  of  Troy  : for,  it  may  here  be  observed,  that 
no  ancient  author  of  Greece  or  Rome  ever  doubt ed 
the  identity  of  the  site  of  Old  and  New  Ilium  until 
the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Strabo,  who 
adopted  his  views  ; and  that;  even  afterwards,  the 
popular  belief  among  the  people  of  Ilium  itself,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world  generally,  remained  as 
firmly  established  as  if  the  criticism  of  Demetrius 
and  Strabo  had  never  been  heard  of.  These  critics 
were  led  to  look  for  Old  Ilium  farther  inland,  because 
they  considered  the  space  between  New  Ilium  and  the 
cmat  far  too  small  to  have  been  the  scene  of  all  the 
great  exploits  described  in  the  Iliad  ; and,  although 
they  are  obliged  to  own  that  not  a vestige  of  Old 
Ilium  was  to  be  seen  anywhere,  yet  they  assumed 
that  it  must  have  been  situated  about  42  stadia  from 
tbo  sea-coast..  They  accordingly  fixed  upon  a spot 
which  at  the  time  bore  the  name  of  'IAiwr  kuhv- 
This  view,  with  its  assumption  of  Old  and  New  Ilium 
as  two  distinct  places,  does  not  in  any  way  remove 
the  difficulties  which  it  is  intended  to  remove  ; for 
the  space  will  still  be  found  far  too  narrow,  not  to 
mention  that  it  demands  of  the  poet  what  con  be 
demanded  only  of  a geographer  or  an  historian.  On 
these  grounds  we,  in  common  with  the  general  belief 
of  all  antiquity,  which  has  also  found  able  advocates 
among  modem  critics,  assume  that  Old  and  New 
Ilium  occupied  the  same  site.  The  statements  in 
the  Iliad  which  appear  irreconcilable  with  this  view 
will  disappear  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  entirely  legendary  story,  which  is  little  con- 
cerned oh  sit  geographical  accuracy. 

The  site  of  New  Ilium  (according  to  our  view, 
identical  with  that  of  Old  Ilium)  is  acknowledged  by 
all  modern  inquirers  and  traveller*  to  be  tlie  spot 
covered  with  ruins  now  called  Kissnrlik,  between  the 
villages  of  Kum  kioi,  Kallifatli,  and  Tchiblak , 
a little  to  the  west  of  the  last-mentioned  place,  and 
not  far  from  the  point  where  the  Simois  once  joined 
the  Scamander.  Those  wlw  maintain  that  Old  Ilium 
was  situated  in  a different  locality  cannot,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  agree  in  their  opinion*  as  to  its  actual 
site,  it  being  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  one  spot 
agreeing  in  every  particular  with  the  poet’s  descrip- 
tion. Rea|«cting  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Ilinm,  wo  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  article  T iu>a». 
(Comp.  Spohn,  de  AgroTrojano,  Lipsiac,  1814, 8v«.  ; 
Rennell,  Observations  on  the  TopogrojJty  of  tk & 
Plain  of  Troy,  London,  1 8 1 4. 4 to. ; Choiseul  Goufficr, 
Voyage  Pitlortsqw  de  la  Grice , Paris.  1820,  vol.  ii. 
p.  177,  foil.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  275,  foil.;  Grote, 
JlisL  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  foil. ; Eckenbrechor, 
uber  die  Lags  dee  Ilomerischen  Jlion,  Rhein.  Mue. 
Neue  Folge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 49,  where  a very  gujid  plan 
of  the  district  of  Ilion  is  given.  See  also,  Wclckcr, 
Kleine  Sckriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  I,  full;  C.  Maclaren, 
Dissertation  on  the  Toftograplqj  of  the  Trojan  H'nr, 
Edinburgh,  1822;  Mauduit,  Decourertes  dans  Us 
| 'Provide,  <fc^  Paris  & Londres,  1840.)  [L.  S.] 


ILLPRERIS  (’!AAi«*pfr,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11),  or 
ILLPBKRI  I.IBERINI  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Turduli,  in  Ilispama  Raetica, 
between  the  Pact  is  and  the  coast,  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  with  Granada.  It  is  probably  the 
Elibyrgo  (’EAitfi/pyT})  of  Stephanus  Byzontinits. 
(Inscr.  ap.  Grnter,  p.  277,  No.  3 ; Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  v,  p.  4,  vol.  xii.  p.  81  ; Mentelle,  Gcogr.  Comp. 
Esp.  Mod.  p.  163  ; Coins  ap.  Flore?.,  Med.  vol.  hi 
p.  75  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  28 
Eckliel,  vol.  i.  p.  22.)  [P.  S.] 


COIX  OF  ILLIUKitlR  (iN  SPAIN ). 

’ ILLI'BERIS  or  ILLIBKRRIS  (’lAiffpit),  a town 
in  the  country  of  the  Sordones,  or  Sardones,  or  Soldi, 
in  Gallia  Aquitania.  The  first  place  that  Hannibal 
came  to  after  passing  through  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 
was  llliberis.  (Liv.  xxi.  24.)  He  must  have  passed 
by  BeiUgarde.  llliberis  was  near  a small  river  llli- 
beris, which  is  south  of  another  small  stream,  the 
Ruscino,  which  had  also  on  it  a town  named  Ruscino. 
(Strab.  p 182.)  Mela  (ii.  5)  and  Pliny  (in.  4) 
speak  of  llliberis  as  liaving  once  been  a great  place, 
but  in  their  timo  being  decayed.  Tbo  road  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  from  A relate  (Arles)  through  th* 
Pyrenees  to  Jan  can  a passes  from  Ruscino  (CastcU 
Rousillon)  to  Ad  Centuriones,  and  omits  Illiberw; 
bat  the  Table  places*  llliberis  between  Ruscino  and 
Ad  Centcnarium,  which  is  the  same  place  as  the 
Ad  Centuriones  of  the  Itin.  [Cextuuiones,  Ad.] 
llliberis  is  Elne,  on  the  river  Tech. 

llliberis  or  Illiberris  is  an  Iberian  name.  There 
is  another  place,  Climberria,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  has  the  same  termination. 
[Auaci.]  It  is  said  that  berri,  in  the  Bosque, 
mean*  u a town.”  The  site  of  llliberis  is  fixed  at 
Elne  by  the  Itin*.;  and  we  find  an  explanation  of 
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the  name  Fine  In  the  fart  that  either  the  name  of 
Illiberis  was  changed  to  Helen*  or  Elena,  or  Helena 
was  a camp  or  station  near  it.  Constans  was  mur- 
dered by  Maguentius  “ not  far  from  the  Uispamac, 
in  a cast  rum  named  Helena."  (Entrap.  x.  9.)  Vic- 
tor's Epitome  (c.  41)  describes  Helena  as  a town 
very  near  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  Zosimu*  has  the 
tame  (ii.  42 ; and  Grata  us,  vii.  29).  It  is  said  by 
some  writers  that  Helena  was  so  named  after  the 
place  was  restored  by  Constantine’s  mother  Helena, 
or  by  Constantine,  or  by  some  of  his  children ; but 
the  evidence  of  this  is  not  Riven.  Tbo  river  of  Illi- 
beris is  the  Ticms  of  Mela,  and  Tec  DM  of  Pliny, 
now  the  Tech.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  the 
name  of  the  river  is  written  Illeris. 

Some  geographers  have  supposed  Illiberis  to  be 
CoUiourty  near  Pori  Vendre,  which  is  a plain  mis- 
take. [G.  L.] 

ILLICI.  [Iucl] 

ILLITULA.  [lupDUt.] 

ILLITUBGIS,  1L1TURGIS,  or  ILITUBGI  (pro- 
bably  the  ‘I \ovpy(t  of  PtoL  ii.  4.  § 9,  as  well  as  the 
’I Kovpytia  of  Polybius,  op.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.,  and  the 
’IA upyia  of  Appian,  I/up.  32  : Elk.  Illurgitani), 
a considerable  city  of  Hispsnia  Baetica,  situated  on 
r steep  rock  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Baetis,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
latter,  and  five  days*  march  from  Carthago  Nova. 
In  tlie  Second  Punic  War  it  went  over  to  the 
Homans,  like  its  neighbours,  Castulo  and  Mentesa, 
and  endured  two  sieges  by  the  Cart  liagi  mans,  both 
of  which  were  raised ; but,  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  two  Scipioa,  the  people  of  Uliturgis  and  Castulo 
revolted  to  the  Cartliaginians,  the  former  adding  to 
tlieir  treason  the  crime  of  betraying  and  putting  to 
death  the  Kotnans  who  had  fled  to  them  for  refuge. 
At  least  such  is  the  Roman  version  of  their  offence, 
for  which  a truly  Roman  vengeance  was  taken  by 
Publius  Scipio,  u.c.  206.  After  a defence,  such  as 
might  be  expected  when  despair  of  mercy  was  added 
to  national  fortitude,  the  city  was  > termed  and  burnt 
over  the  slaughtered  corpses  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
children  and  women  as  well  as  men.  (Liv.  xxiii.  49, 
xxiv.  41,  xxvi.  17,41,  xxviii.  19,20.)  Ten  years 
later  it  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  again  besieged 
by  the  Romans,  and  taken  with  the  slaughter  of  all 
its  adult  male  population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  10.)  Under 
the  Roman  empire  it  was  a considerable  city,  with 
the  surname  of  Koki'M  Jdijum.  Its  site  U believed 
to  have  been  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Andujar, 
where  the  church  of  S.  Potcnciana  now  stands.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  403  ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ; Priscian.  vi.  p.  682, 
ed.  Putsch;  Morales,  Antig.  p.  56,  b. ; Meutelle, 
Esp.  Mod.  p.  183;  Laborde,  Itin.  voL  ii.  p.  113  ; 
Fkires,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  369  ; Coins,  ap.  Florez, 
Med.  mL  iii.  p.  81  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  16 ; Sestini, 
p.  56  ; Eckliel,  vol.  i.  p.  23  ; Ukert,  vol.  u.  pt.  1. 
p.  380.)  [P.  S.] 

ILLURCO  or  ILURCO,  a town  in  the  W.  part 
of  lltspania  Baetica,  near  Pinos,  on  the  river  Cu~ 
Lilias.  (I user,  ap  G niter,  pp.  235,  406  ; Mura  tori, 
p.  1051,  Nos.  2,  3 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  98  ; 
Coins,  ap.  Flurex,  Med  de  Esp.  voL  ii.  p.  472 ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  17;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  57 ; 
Eckliel,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ILLURGAVON ENSES.  [Ilbbcaomks.] 
ILLYRIA,  [Ii.i.ykicdm.J 
ILLY'RICUM  (vb  ’iAAopi/rdv ; Eth.  and  Adj. 
'lAAiyio?,  ’lAAwpurdr,  Ulyrius,  Illyricus),  the  eastern 
Toast  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 

1 The  Same.  — The  Greek  name  is  Illyrjs 
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Hecat.  Fr.  65;  Polyb.  iii.  16;  Strab.  ii. 
pp.  108,  123,  129,  vii.  p.  317;  Dionys.  Per.  96; 
Herod ian,  vi.  7;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 3;  Ptol.  via.  7. 
§ 1),  but  tlie  more  ancient  writer*  usually  employ 
the  name  of  the  people,  ol  'lAAbptot  (fv  voir  ’IAAn- 
pioit,  Herod,  i.  196,  iv.  49;  Scyl.  pp.  7,  10).  The 
name  I llt  ri a (’lAAvpi'a)  very  rarely  occurs.  ( St eph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Prop.  i.  8.  2.)  By  the  Latin  writers  it 
generally  went  under  the  name  of  t(  lllyricum  ” 
(Caes.  B,  G.  ii.  35,  iii.  7 ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  10.  § 7; 
Cic.  ad  Alt  x.  6;  Liv.  xliv.  18,  26;  Ovid,  Trial.  L 
3.  121;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 13;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  5,  46,  ii. 
44,  53,  Hist.  i.  2,  9,  76;  Flor.  i.  18,  iv.  2;  Just 
vii.  2;  Suet  Tib.  16;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  109),  nd  the 
general  assent  geographer*  lias  given  curreucy  to 
this  form. 

2.  Extent  and  Limits.  — The  Roman  IHyrictun 
was  of  very  different  extent  from  the  lllyris  or  ol 
’lAAupicu  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  itself  not  tlie  same 
at  all  times,  but  must  lie  com  idem!  simply  as  an 
a iii  tidal  and  geographical  expression  for  the  hur- 
derers  who  occupied  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  junction  of  that  gulf  with  the  Ionic  sea,  to 
the  estuaries  of  the  river  Po.  The  earliest  writer 
who  has  left  any  account  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
this  mast  is  Sc  j lax;  according  to  whom  (c.  19 — 27) 
the  Illyrians,  properly  so  called  (for  the  Libumians 
and  Istrians  beyond  them  are  excluded),  occupy  tho 
sea-coast  from  Libumia  to  the  Chaoniuns  of  Epirus, 
The  Bulini  were  the  northernmost  of  these  tribes,  and 
the  Amantini  the  southernmost.  Herodotus  (i.  196) 
includes  under  the  name,  the  Heneti  or  Veneti,  who 
lived  at  the  head  of  the  gulf;  in  another  passage  (iv. 
49)  he  places  the  Illyrians  on  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Morara  in  Servia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gallic  invasions,  of  which 
there  are  several  traditions,  threw  the  whole  of  these 
districts  and  their  tribes  into  such  confusion,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  harmonise  the  statements  of  the 
Peri  plus  of  Scylax,  or  the  far  later  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  w ith  the  descriptions  in  Strabo  and  the  Roman 
historians. 

In  consequence  of  this  immigration  of  tlie  GatiM, 
Appian  has  confounded  together  Gauls,  Thracians, 
Paeonians,  and  Illyrians.  A legend  which  he  records 
( llhjr . 1)  makes  Cellus,  lllyrius,  and  Gala,  to  have 
been  three  brothers,  the  sons  of  the  Cyclops  Poly- 
phemus, and  is  grounded  probably  on  tlie  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  (the  Boii,  the  Scordisci,  and 
the  Taurisci)  among  the  Illyrians:  the  Iapodes,  a 
tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are  described  by  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  143)  as  half  Celts,  half  Illyrians.  On  a 
rough  estimate,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  Illy ric uin  was  the  coast  l«tween  the  Naro 
(Seretea)  ami  the  Drilo  (Ilrin),  bounded  on  tlie  K. 
by  the  Triballi.  At  a later  period  it  comprised  all 
the  various  tribes  from  tlie  Celtic  Taurisci  to  tlie 
Kpirots  and  Macedonians,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
Moo  is,  including  the  Veneti,  Panuonians,  Dalma- 
tians, Dardani,  Autariatae,  and  many  others.  This 
is  lllyricum  in  its  most  extended  meaning  in  the 
ancient  writers  till  the  2nd  century  of  the  Chrintian 
era:  as,  fur  instance,  in  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313 — 319), 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Tacitus  (Hist. 
i.  2,  9,  76,  ii.  86;  comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  16),  in  hi* 
account  of  the  civil  wars  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  When  the  boundary  of  Rome  reached  to 
the  Danutie.  the  **  Illy  ric  us  Limes”  (as  it  is  desig- 
nated in  the  “ Scriptores  Hi&toriae  Angustae  ”),  or 
“ Illyrian  frontier,"  comprised  tlie  following  pn»- 
vinccs: — Noricum,  Parmonia  Superior,  Pannonia 
D 2 
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Inferior,  Moesia  Superior,  Moesia  Inferior,  Dacia,  and 
Thrace.  This  division  continued  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who  severed  from  it  Lower  Moesia  and 
Thrace,  but  added  to  it  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Achaia, 
Old  and  New  Kpirus,  Praevalitana,  and  Crete.  At 
this  period  it  was  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  Roman  empire  under  a “ Prae foetus  Prnetorio,” 
and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  is  used  by  the 
later  writers,  such  as  Sextus  Rufus,  the  '*  Auctor 
Notitiae  Dignitatum  Imperii,”  Zosimus,  Jomandes, 
and  others.  At  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  cm* 
pire,  the  so-called  “ Iilyricum  Orientale,"  containing 
the  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Kpirus,  Hellas, 
New  Epirus, Crete, and  Praevalitana, was  incorporated 
with  the  Lower  Empire;  while  “ Iilyricum  Occi- 
dental ” was  united  with  Rome,  and  embraced  No- 
ricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Savia,  and  Valeria 
Ripensis. 

A.  Illyris  Barbara  or  Roxana,  was  separated 
from  Istria  by  the  small  river  Arsia  (Arsa),  and 
bounded  S.  and  E.  by  the  Drilo,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  Savus ; consequently  it  is  represented  now  by 
part  of  Croatia , all  Dalmatia , the  Herugocina , 
Monte-Negro,  nearly  all  Bosnia,  and  part  of  A Ibania. 

lllyris  Iiunana  was  divided  into  three  districts,  the 
northern  of  which  was  Iapydia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  the  Ted  an  iux  (Zermagna);  the  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  (Lo  K erica ) 
was  called  I.inuRXiA,  or  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
what  was  once  Venetian  Dalmatia;  the  territory  of 
the  Dalxatak  was  at  first  comprehended  between 
the  Naro  and  the  Tilurus  or  Nestus:  it  then  ex- 
tended to  the  Titius.  A list  of  the  towns  will  be 
found  under  the  several  heads  of  Iapydia,  Li- 
burxia,  and  Dai.matia. 

B.  Ii.lyris  Gkakca,  which  was  called  in  later 
times  Epiri'8  Nova,  extended  from  the  river  Drilo 
to  the  SE.,  up  to  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Epirus  Proper.  On  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Roman  Iilyricum  and  Mount  Seor- 
dus,  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Epirus, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia;  comprehending,  there- 
fore, nearly  the  whole  of  modern  Albania.  Next  to 
the  frontier  of  Chaonia  is  the  small  town  of  Amax- 
tia,  and  the  people  of  the  All  ANT!  A ns  and  lh’L- 
MoNKfl.  They  are  followed  by  the  TAULAXTII, 
who  occnpied  the  country  N.  of  the  Aous — the 
great  river  of  S.  Macedonia,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Lacmon,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic — as 
far  as  Kpidamnus.  The  chief  towns  of  this  country 
were  Apolloxia,  and  Epiuamncs  or  Dyruiia- 
emuM.  In  the  interior,  near  the  Macedonian  fron- 
tier, there  is  a considerable  lake,  Lacub  Lyciinitis, 
from  which  the  Drilo  issues.  Ever  since  the  middle 
ages  there  has  existed  in  this  part  the  town  of 
Achrida,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Lyciixidub,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian 
empire,  when  it  extended  from  the  Euxine  as  far  as 
the  interior  of  Aetolia,  and  comprised  S.  Iilyricum, 
Epirus,  Acamania,  Aetolia,  and  a part  of  Thessaly. 
During  the  Roman  period  the  Dabbarktak  dwelt 
there ; the  neighbouring  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Autariatak,  who  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
from  their  country  in  the  time  of  Cnssander,  when 
they  removed  as  fugitives  with  their  women  and 
children  into  Macedonia.  The  Ardiaki  and  Tar- 
tiiini  dwelt  N.  of  the  Autariatae,  though  not  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  during  the  liotnan  period. 
Scodra  (Scutari),  in  later  times  the  capital  of 
Praevalitana,  was  unknown  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Grecian  history,  and  more  properly  belongs 
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to  Roman  Iilyricum;  as  Liasus,  which  was  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo,  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
Romans  as  the  border  town  of  the  Illyrians  in  the 
S.,  beyond  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  sail  with 
their  privateers.  Internal  communication  iu  this 
Iilyricum  was  kept  up  by  the  Via  Candavia  or 
Egnatla,  the  great  line  which  connected  Italy  and 
the  East — Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem. 
A road  of  such  importance,  as  Colonel  Leake  re- 
marks ( North.  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  311).  and  on 
which  the  distance  had  been  marked  with  mile- 
stones soon  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  kept  in  the  best  order 
an  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  a vigorous  au- 
thority ; but  it  probably  sliared  the  fate  of  many 
other  great  establishments  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  e»i»ecially  when  it  became  hj  much  tbe 
concern  of  tbe  Byzantine  as  of  tbe  Roman  govern- 
ment This  fact  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  in 
the  Itineraries  ; for  though  Lychnidos,  Heradeia, 
and  Edessa,  still  continued,  as  on  the  Candaviau 
Way  described  by  Polybius  ( ap . Slrab.  vii.  pp.  322, 
32.3),  to  be  the  three  principal  points  between  Dyr- 
rhaebium  and  Thessalonica  (nature,  in  fact,  having 
strongly  drawn  that  line  in  the  valley  of  the  Ge- 
nusus),  there  appears  to  have  been  a choice  of  routes 
over  the  ridges  which  contained  the  boundaries  of 
Iilyricum  and  Macedonia.  By  comparing  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  the  Peutingerian  Table,  ami  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary,  the  following  account  of  station* 
in  Iilyricum  is  obtained:  — 

Dyrrhachium  or  Apollonia. 

Clodiana  ...  Skumbi. 

Scampae  - Elbassan. 

Trajectua  Genusi  - - Skumbi  river , 

Ad  Dianam  - - „ 

Candavia  - - - „ 

Tres  Tabemae  — — „ 

Pont  Servilii  ct  Cluudanum  - The  Drin  at  Struga . 
Patrae  - - - „ 

I.ychnidus  - A kridha. 

Brucida  - • • Prespa. 

Scirtiana  - - - „ 

Ca>tra  - - - „ 

Nicaea  - - - „ 

lleracleia  - - - „ 

3.  Physical  Geography.  — The  Illyrian  range  of 
mountains,  which  traverses  Dalmatia  under  the  name 
of  Mount  Prolog , and  partly  under  other  names 
(Motus  Albius,  Bebius),  branches  off  in  Camiola 
from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  then,  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  stretches  towards  Venetia, 
approaches  the  sea  beyond  Aquileia  near  Trieste,  and 
forms  Istria.  After  passing  through  Istria  as  a lofty 
mountain,  thongh  not  reaching  the  snow  line,  and 
traversing  Dalmatia,  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia, 
it  extends  into  Albania.  It  is  a limestone  range, 
and,  like  most  mountains  belonging  to  that  form- 
ation, much  broken  up;  hence  the  bold  and  pic- 
turesque coast  runs  out  into  many  promontories,  and 
is  flanked  by  numerous  islands. 

These  islands  apjicar  to  have  originated  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  lower  grounds  by  some  violent 
action,  leaving  their  limestone  summits  above  water. 
From  the  salient  position  of  the  promontory  termi- 
nating in  Punta  della  Planca,  they  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups,  which  the  Greek  geographers 
called  Absyrtidks  and  Liburxidks.  They  trend 
NW.  and  SE.,  greatly  longer  than  broad,  und  form 
various  fine  chan i els,  called  44  canale*  and  named 
from  the  nearest  adjacent  island  : these  being  bold. 
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with  •carccly  a bidden  danger,  give  ships  a secure 
p«u*age  between  them.  Cher  to,  Otero,  Luttin , San- 
a*go  ( Absvrtides),  abound  with  fossil  bones.  The 
bone- breccia  of  these  islands  appears  to  be  the  same 
conglomerate  with  those  of  Gibraltar , Cerigo,  and 
other  places  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Libomian 
group  (AigvpvlSrs  rijaoi,  Strab.  ii.  p.  124,  vii. 
pp.  315,  317;  **  Libnmicae  Insulae,”  PBn.  iii.  30), 
Luma  (Grouo),  Brattia  (Brazza),  Issa  (Litta), 
Mkuta  ( Melatia ),  Cokcyra  Nigra  ( Curzola ), 
Pharos  ( Letrna ) and  Oi.ynta  (Svlta),  have  good 
ports,  but  are  badly  supplied  with  drinkable  water, 
and  are  not  fertile.  The  mountainous  tract,  though 
industriously  cultivated  towards  the  shore,  b for 
the  most  part,  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (4.  e.), 
wiki,  rugged,  and  barren.  The  want  of  water  and 
the  arid  soil  make  Dalmatia  unfit  for  agriculture; 
and  therefore  of  old,  this  circumstance,  coupled  with 
the  excellency  and  number  of  the  harbours,  made  the 
natives  more  known  for  piracy  than  for  commercial 
enterprise.  A principal  feature  of  the  whole  range 
is  that  called  Monte-Negro  ( Czemagora),  consisting 
chiefly  of  tlie  cretaceous  or  Mediterranean  limestone, 
bo  extensively  developed  from  the  Alps  to  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  remarkable  for  its  craggy  character. 
The  general  height  is  about  3000  feet,  with  a few 
higher  summits,  and  the  slopes  are  gentle  in  the 
direction  of  the  inclination  of  the  “ strata,”  with 
precipices  at  the  outcroppings,  which  give  a fine 
variety  to  the  scenery. 

There  is  no  sign  of  volcanic  action  in  Dalmatia ; 
and  the  Nymphaeutn  near  Apollonia,  celebrated  for 
the  flames  that  rose  continually  from  it,  has  probably 
no  reference  to  anything  of  a volcanic  nature,  but  is 
connected  with  the  beds  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral 
pitch,  which  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  num- 
mulitic  limestone  of  Albania. 

The  coast  of  what  is  now  called  Middle  Albania , 
or  the  Illyrian  territory,  N.  of  Kpirus,  is,  especially 
in  its  X.  portion,  of  moderate  height,  and  in  some 
places  even  low  and  unwholesome,  as  far  as  Allon 
( Valona  or  Avlona),  where  it  suddenly  becomes 
rugged  and  mountainous,  with  precipitous  cliffs 
descending  rapidly  towards  the  sea.  Thb  b the 
Kkimara  range,  upwards  of  4000  feet  high,  dreaded 
by  ancient  mariners  as  the  Acro-Ceraunian  promon- 
tory. The  interior  of  this  territory  was  much  su- 
perior to  N.  Illyricum  in  productiveness:  though 
mountainous,  it  has  more  valleys  and  open  plains  for 
cultivation.  The  sea-ports  of  Kpidamnus  and  Apol- 
lonia introduced  the  luxuries  of  wine  and  oil  to  the 
barbarians;  whose  chiefs  learnt  also  to  value  the 
woven  fabrics,  the  polished  and  carved  metallic 
work,  the  tempered  weapons,  and  the  pottery  which 
was  furnished  them  by  Grecian  artisans.  Salt  fish, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the  inland  re- 
sidents «n  lakes  like  that  of  Lychnidus,  salt  itself, 
was  imported.  In  return  they  supplied  the  Greeks 
with  those  precious  commodities,  cattle  and  slaves. 
Silver  mines  were  also  worked  at  Damastium. 
Wax  and  honey  were  probably  articles  of  export  ; 
and  it  b a proof  that  the  natural  products  of  Il- 
lyria were  carefully  sought  out,  when  we  find  a 
species  of  iris  peculiar  to  the  country  collected  and 
sent  to  Corinth,  where  its  root  was  employed  to  give 
the  special  flavour  to  a celebrated  kind  of  aromatic 
unguent.  Grecian  commerce  and  intercourse  not 
only  tended  to  civilise  the  S.  Illyrians  beyond  their 
northern  brethren,  who  shared  with  the  Thracian 
tribes  tbe  custom  of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of 
offering  human  sacrifices;  but  through  the  intro- 
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durtion  of  Grecian  exiles,  made  them  acquainted 
with  Hellenic  ideas  and  legends,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  tale  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  from  whom  the 
chiefs  of  the  Illyrian  Enchelees  professed  to  truce 
their  descent.  (Comp*  Grote,  I list,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  1 — 10,  and  the  authorities  quoted  there;  to 
which  may  be  added,  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  tol.  L pp.  38 — 42;  J.  F.  Neigchaur, 
Die  Sudtlaven,  Leipzig,  1851;  Niebuhr,  LecL  cm 
Ktknog.  and  Gtog.  voL  i.  pp.  297—314;  Smyth, 
The  Mediterranean,  pp.  40—45 ; Hahn,  A Itxmc- 
titche  Studien,  Wien,  1854.) 

4.  Race  and  National  Character. — Sufficient  b 
not  known  either  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the 
Illyrians,  by  which  their  race  may  be  ascertained. 
The  most  accurate  rnnong  the  ancient  writers  have  al- 
ways distinguished  them  as  a separate  nation,  or  group 
of  nations,  from  both  the  Thracians  and  Kpirots. 

The  ancient  Illyrians  are  unquestionably  the  an- 
cestors of  the  people  generally  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  Albanians,  but  who  are  called  by  the 
Turks  “ Arnauts,”  and  by  themselves  M Skipctares,” 
which  means  in  their  language  “ mountaineers,"  or 
M dwellers  on  rocks,”  and  inhabit  the  greater  part 
of  ancient  Illyricum  and  Epirus.  They  have  a pe- 
culiar language,  and  constitute  a particular  race, 
which  b very  distinct  from  the  Slavonian  inhabit- 
ants who  border  on  them  towards  the  N.  The  an- 
cients, as  1ms  been  observed,  distinguished  the  Il- 
lyrians from  the  Epirots,  and  have  given  no  intima- 
tions that  they  were  in  any  way  connected.  But 
the  Albanians,  who  inhabit  both  Illyricum  and 
Epirus,  are  one  people,  whose  language  b only  varied 
by  slight  modifications  of  dialect.  The  llljrians 
appear  to  have  lx*en  pressed  southwards  by  Slavonian 
hordes,  who  settled  in  Dulmatia.  Driven  out  from 
their  old  territories,  they  extended  themselves  to- 
wards the  S.,  where  they  now  inhabit  many  districts 
which  never  belonged  to  them  in  former  times,  and 
have  swallowed  up  the  Epirots,  and  extinguished 
their  language.  According  to  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt 
vol.  i.  p.  31)  the  modern  Albanian  population  b 
1 ,200,000. 

Ftoleuiv  b the  earliest  writer  in  whose  works  the 
name  of  the  Albanians  has  been  distinctly  reo*gni>ed. 
He  mentions  (iii.  13.  § 23)  a tribe  called  Albani 
(’AASavol)  and  a town  ALDAXoroLts  (’AA4a- 
vdwoAif),  in  the  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  Ionian 
sea;  and  from  the  names  of  places  with  which 
Albanopolb  b connected,  it  appears  clearly  to  hare 
been  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Illyrian  territory,  and  in 
modem  Albania.  There  are  no  means  of  forming  a 
conjecture  how  the  name  of  thb  obscure  tribe  came 
to  be  extended  to  so  considerable  a nation.  The 
latest  work  upon  the  Albanian  language  is  that  of 
F.  Ritter  von  Xy  I under  ( Die  SpraeAe  der  A Waneten 
oder  Skhipelaren , 1835),  who  lias  elucidated  thb 
subject,  and  established  the  principal  facts  upon  a 
firm  hasb.  An  account  of  the  positions  at  which 
Xylander  arrived  will  be  found  in  Prichard  (The 
Phytical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  477 — 
482). 

As  the  Dalmatian  Slaves  have  adopted  the  name 
Illyrians,  the  Slavonbn  language  spoken  in  Daltnatb, 
especially  at  Baguta , b also  called  Illyrian  ; and 
thb  designation  1ms  acquired  general  currency  ; but 
it  must  Always  be  remembered  that  the  ancient 
Illyrians  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Slavo 
races.  In  the  practice  of  tattooing  their  bodies,  and 
offering  human  sacrifices,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the 
Thracians  (Strab.  vii.  p.  315  ; Herod,  v.  6)  ; the 
D 3 
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custom  of  one  of  tlieir  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to  1 
have  a new  division  of  their  lands  every  eighth  year  ] 
(Strab.  /.  c.),  resembled  the  well-known  practice  of  j 
the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilised  life.  The  author  of  the  Peri  pi  us 
ascribed  to  Scylax  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  the  great 
influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whose  lives,  in 
ctMisequenre,  he  describes  as  highly  licentious.  The 
Illyrian,  like  the  modern  Albanian  Skipctar,  was 
always  ready  to  tight  for  hire ; and  rushed  to  battle, 
obeying  only  the  instigation  of  his  own  love  of  fight- 
ing, or  vengeance,  or  love  of  blood,  or  craving  for 
booty.  But  as  soon  as  the  feeling  was  satisfied, or  over- 
come by  fear,  his  rapid  and  impetuous  rush  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight  (Comp. 
Urote,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p 609.)  They  did 
not  fight  in  the  phalanx,  nor  were  they  merely 
ifriAol ; they  rather  formed  an  intermediate  class 
between  them  and  the  phalanx.  Their  arms  were 
short  spears  and  light  javelins  and  shields  (“  pel- 
tastae  ”) ; the  chief  weapon,  however,  was  the 
jxdxatPa>  or  Albanian  knife.  Dr.  Arnold  has  re- 
marked (//ut  of  Home,  voL  L p.495), — “ The 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated 
portions  of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  civilisation,  have  remained  per- 
petually lou-barian.”  But  Scymnus  of  Chios  (comp. 
Arnold,  vol.  iii.  p.  477),  writing  of  the  Illyriaus 
about  a century  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them 
“ a religious  people,  just  and  kind  to  strangers, 
loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly  and 
soberly.”  After  tbe  Roman  conquest,  aud  during  its 
dominion,  they  were  as  civilised  as  most  other 
peoples  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  The  emperor 
Diocletian  and  Su  Jerome  were  both  Illyrians.  And 
the  palace  at  SpedeUo  is  the  earliest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  legitimate  combination  of  the  round 
arch  and  the  column;  and  the  modern  history  of  tbe 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  begins  with  the  rela- 
tions established  by  Heradius  with  the  Serbs  or 
W.  Slaves,  who  moved  down  from  the  Carpathians 
into  the  provinces  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube.  The  states  which  they  constituted  were 
of  considerable  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
the  kingdoms,  or  bannata,  of  Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Rasciu,  .and  Dalmatia,  occupied  for  some  centuries  a 
political  position  very  like  that  now  held  by  the 
secondary  monarchical  states  of  the  present  day. 
The  people  of  Narcnta,  who  had  a republican  form 
of  government,  once  disputed  the  sway  of  the 
Adriatic  with  the  Venetians  ; Ragusa,  which  sent 
her  Argosies  (Ragosies)  to  every  coast,  never  once 
succumbed  to  the  winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark;  and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Servian 
colonies  established  by  lieraclius  were  likely  to  take 
a prominent  part  in  advancing  the  progress  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation.  (Comp.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the 
liumans,  p 409.) 

5.  History. — The  Illyrians  do  not  appear  in  history 
before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  Bruxidas  and 
Perdiccas  retreated  before  them,  and  the  Illyrians, 
for  the  first  time,  probably,  had  to  encounter  Grecian 
troops.  (Thuc.  iv.  124 — 128.)  Nothing  is  beard  of 
these  barbarians  afterwards,  till  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  by  whose  vigour  and  energy  their  in- 
cursions were  first  repressed,  and  their  country  par- 
tially conquered.  Their  collision  with  the  Mace- 
donians appears  to  have  risen  under  the  following 
circumstances.  During  the  4th  century  before  Christ 
n Urge  immigration  of  Gallic  tribes  from  the  west- 
ward was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the 
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l more  northerly  Illyrians,  and  driving  them  further 
| to  the  south.  Under  Bardylis  the  Illyrians,  who 
i hail  formed  themselves  into  a kingdom,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  traced,  liad  extended  themselves 
over  the  towns,  villages,  and  plains  of  W.  Macedonia 
(Diod.  xvL  4 ; Tbeopomp  Fr.  35,  ed.  Didot. ; Cic. 
de  Off.  iL  1 1 ; Phot.  Bibl.  p 530,  ed.  Bekker;  Lilian. 
Oral,  xxv iii.  p 632).  As  soon  as  the  yonng  Philip 
of  Macedon  came  to  the  throne,  he  attacked  these 
hereditary  enemies  b.  c.  360,  and  pushed  his  suc- 
cesses so  vigorously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all 
the  tribes  to  the  & of  Lych nidus.  (Comp  Urote, 
Hut  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  pp.  302 — 304.)  A statu 
was  formed  the  capital  of  which  was  probably  near 
Ragusa,  but  the  real  Illyrian  pirates  with  whom  the 
Roman*  came  in  collision,  must  hare  occupied  tbe 
N.  of  Dalmatia.  Rhodes  was  still  a maritime  power; 
but  by  B.c.  233  the  Illyrians  had  become  formidable 
in  the  Adriatic,  ravaging  the  coasts,  and  disturbing 
the  navigation  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Teuta,  the  queen  of  the  Illyrians, 
demanding  reparation:  she  replied,  that  piracy  was 
the  habit  of  her  people,  and  finally  had  the  envoys 
murdered.  (Polyb.  ii.  8;  Appian,  JUyr.  7;  Zonar. 
viii.  19  ; comp  Plin.  xxxiv.  11.)  A Roman  army 
for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  con- 
cluded a peace  with  the  Illyrians  upon  honourable 
terms,  while  the  Greek  staff's  of  Coreyra,  Apollonia, 
and  Epidamnus,  received  their  liberty  as  a gilt  from 
Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Teuta,  the  traitor  Demetrius  <if 
Pharos  made  himself  guardian  of  Pineus,  son  of 
A grim,  and  usurped  the  chief  authority  in  lllyri- 
cutn  : thinking  that  the  Romans  were  too  much  en- 
gaged in  the  Gallic  wars,  lie  ventured  on  several 
piratical  acts.  This  led  to  the  Secoud  Illyrian  War, 
b.c.  219,  which  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the 
whole  of  Ulyricum.  Demetrius  fled  to  Macedonia, 
and  Pineus  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  ( Pol)  b.  iii. 
16,  18  ; Liv.  xxiL  33;  App  JUyr.  7,  8;  Flor.  ii.  5 ; 
Dion  Casa,  xxxiv.  46,  151 ; Zonar.  viii.  20.)  Pincua 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Scerdilaidas,  and 
Scerdilaulas  by  bis  son  Pleuratus,  who,  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause  during  the  Macedonian 
War,  was  rewarded  at  the  peace  of  1 96  by  the  addi- 
tion to  his  territories  of  Lych  nidus  and  the  Partliini, 
which  liad  before  belonged  to  Macedonia  (Polyb. 
xviii.  30,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  4;  Liv.  xxxi.  28,  xxxii. 
34.)  In  the  reign  of  Geutius,  tbe  last  king  of 

Ulyricum,  tbe  Dalinatae  revolted,  b.  c.  180  ; and 
tbe  praetor  L.  Anicius,  entering  Ulyricum,  finished 
the  war  within  thirty  days,  by  taking  the  cn|iital 
Scodra  (Scutari),  into  which  Geutius  had  thrown 
himself,  b.c.  168.  (Polyb.  xxx.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  30 
— 32,  xlv.  43;  Appian,  JUyr.  9;  Eutrop  iv.  6.) 
Ulyricum,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts,  be- 
came annexed  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.)  The  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  wars  with  Dalmatia,  Iacydia, 
and  Libuunia,  is  given  under  those  heals. 

In  u.  c.  27  Ulyricum  was  under  the  rule  of  a 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate  (Dion  Casa  liii. 
12):  but  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  people  to  re- 
cover tlieir  liberty  showed  the  necessity  of  nuun- 
tuining  a strong  force  in  the  country  ; and  in  b.  c. 

1 1 (Dion  Ca ss.  liv.  34)  it  was  made  au  imperial 
province,  with  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  for  u leg  at  us  " 
(‘4  leg.  pro.  pr.,"  Orelli,  laser,  no.  2365,  comp.  no. 
3128;  lac.  Hist  iL  86;  Marquardt,  in  Becker’s 
Horn,  Alt.  vol.  iiL  pt  i.  pp.  110  — 115).  A Urge 
region,  extending  far  inland  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Suite  aud  the  Drove,  contained  bodies  of  soldiery 
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who  were  stationed  in  the  strong  links  of  the  chain 
of  military  post*  which  waa  scattered  along  tho 
frontier  of  the  Danube.  Inscriptions  are  extant 
on  which  the  reoorda  of  its  occupation  by  the  7th 
and  11th  legions  can  still  be  read.  (Orelli,  nos. 
3452,  3553,  4995,  4996;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
16;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5,  Hist.  ii.  11.  85.)  There  was 
at  that  time  no  seat  of  government  or  capital  ; but 
the  province  was  divided  into  regions  called  “ con- 
vent us  : " each  region,  of  which  there  were  three, 
named  from  the  towns  of  Scardona,  Salon  a,  and 
Narona,  was  subdivided  into  numerous  “ decu- 
riae.”  Thus  tho  “ conventus  * of  Salona  had  382 
*4  docuriae.”  ( l’lin.  iii.  26.)  Iadicka,  Salona, 
Narona,  and  Epioaurub,  were  Roman  44  colonise ;" 
Apoixonia  and  Corcyra,  ‘‘  civitates  liberae.” 
(Appian,  Illyr.  8 ; Polyb.  ii.  11.)  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  “ pro-praetor,”  or  44  legatua,”  does  not  appear 
to  have  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  lllyricum, 
but  merely  over  the  maritimo  portion.  The  inland 
district  cither  had  its  own  governor,  or  was  under 
the  praefect  of  Pannonia.  Salona  in  later  times  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  provinre  (Prooop.  B.  G.  i.  15 ; 
Hierucles),  and  the  governor  whs  styled  “ praeses." 
(Orelli,  nos.  1098,  3599.)  The  most  notable  of 
these  were  Dion  Cassius  the  historian,  and  his  father 
Cassius  Apronianus. 

The  warlike  youth  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  the 
legions  stationed  on  the  banks  uf  the  Danube ; and 
the  peasants  of  Illyricnm,  who  had  already  given 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  Probus  to  the  sinking  em- 
igre, achieved  the  work  of  rescuing  it  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  to  the  imperial 
purple,  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xiii.) 

After  tlic  final  division  of  the  empire,  Mnrcellinns, 
44  Patrician  of  the  West,”  occupied  the  maritime 
portion  of  W.  lllvricum,  and  built  a fleet  which 
claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic.  [Dalma- 
tia.] E.  lllyricum i appears  to  have  suffered- so 
much  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Goths  and  tho  op- 
pressions of  Alaric,  who  was  declared,  A.  p.  398, 
its  master-general  (comp.  Claudian,  tn  Eutrop,  ii. 
216,  de  Bril.  Get.  535),  that  there  is  a law  of 
Theodosius  1L  which  exempts  the  cities  of  lllyricum 
from  contributing  towards  tlie  expenses  of  the  public 
spectacles  at  Constantinople.  (Theod.  cod.  x.  tit.  8. 
s.  7.)  Hut  though  Miftering  from  these  inroads, 
casual  encounters  often  tdiuwcd  tliat  the  people  were 
not  destitute  of  courage  and  military  bkil).  Attila 
himself,  the  terror  of  botli  Goths  and  Itomans,  was 
defeated  before  the  town  of  Azitnus.  a frontier  for- 
tress of  lllyricum.  (Priscus,  p.  143,  cd.  Bonn; 
comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxxiv.;  Finlay,  Greece  under  the 
Romans , p.  203  ) The  coasts  of  lllyricum  were 
considered  of  great  importance  to  the  court  of  Con^ 
stantinople.  The  rich  produce  transported  by  the 
caravans  which  readied  the  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  was  then  eomoyed  to  Constantinople  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  W.  Europe,  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  defend 
the  two  points  of  Thcssalonicn  and  Dyrrliachium, 
the  two  cities  vhieh  commamled  the  extremities  of 
the  usual  road  between  Constantinople  and  the 
Adriatic.  ^Tafel,  de  Thessalonica,  p.  221;  IIull- 
man,  Geschich.  ties  Byzantischen  IJantkls , p.  TIT) 
Tlie  open  country  was  abandoned  to  the  Avars  and 
the  E.  Slaves,  who  made  permanent  settlements 
even  to  the  S.  of  tho  Via  Kgnatia  ; but  none  of 
these  settlements  were  allowed  to  interfere  wit  i th  • 
lines  of  communication,  without  which  the  trade  of 
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the  West  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Greeks,  He- 
raclius,  in  his  plan  for  circumscribing  the  ravages 
of  the  northern  enemies  of  the  empire,  occupied  the 
whole  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  borders  of 
Istria  to  the  territory  of  Dyrrhachinm,  with  colonies 
of  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves.  From  the  settlement  of 
the  Servian  Slavonians  within  tho  bounds  of  tho 
empire  we  may  therefore  date,  as  has  been  said 
above,  the  earliest  encroachments  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Albanian  race  on  the  Hellenic  population  of  the 
South.  The  singular  events  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Horaclius  are  not  among  the  least  of  the 
elements  which  have  gono  to  make  up  the  con- 
dition of  the  modern  Greek  nation.  [E.  B.  J.] 
ILORCI.  [Eliocroca.1 
ILU’CIA.  [OllETANl.] 

1LURATUM  ('1A oi'paror,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  Tnuric  Chersonese,  pro- 
bably somewhat  to  the  N.  of  Kaffa.  fE.  B.  J.l 
lLURCA'ONES.  [Ilkrcaonks.1 
ILURCISl  [Graccurrib.] 

ILURGEIA,  1LURGIS.  [Ilutubgis.] 
ILU'RGETAE.  [Ilkrgetes.] 

II.URO,  in  Gallia  Aquitanio,  is  placed  by  tire 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesarangusta,  in 
Spain,  to  Beneharmnm.  [Rknemarmpm.]  Iluro 
is  between  Aspalura  [AsrALUCA]  and  Beneharmnm. 
The  modern  site  of  Iluro  is  Olervn,  which  is  the 
same  name.  (Heron  is  in  the  department  of  Basses 
Pyrenees,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gave  tfAspe,  the 
river  of  Aspaluca,  and  the  Gave  dOssau , which  by 
their  union  form  the  Gave  dOHron.  Gate  is  the 
name  in  these  parts  for  the  river- valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees. In  tho  Notitia  of  Gallia,  Iluro  is  the  Civitas 
Klloroncnsium.  The  place  was  a bishop's  see  from 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  [G.  L.] 
1'LURO.  1,  ( Alora ),  a city  of  Baetica,  situated 
on  a hill.  (Inscr.  ap. .Carter,  Travels,  p.  161;  likcrt, 
vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  558.T 

2.  [Laektani.I  fP.  S.1 

ILUXA  (ra  ’TAoufa),  a town  in  Phrygia  I'ara- 
tiana,  which'  is  mentioned  only  in  very  late  writers, 
and  is  probably  tho  same  as  Alndda  in  the  Table  of 
Peutingcr;  in  which  case  it  was  situated  between 
Sebaste  ami  Actnonia,  25  Roman  miles  to  the  east  of 

the  hitter  town. It  was  the  see  of  a Christian 

bishop.  (Hierocl.  p.  667;  Concil.  ConstatU.  iii.  p. 
534.)  1L.  S.] 

ILVA  ('lAoog,  Ptol.:  Elba),  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aetiialia  (A/flaA/g,  Strab.,  Diod.;  A/fldAtia,  Pa. 
Ari&t.,  Phi  list,  ap.  Steph.  B .),  an  island  in  tlie 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  oppo- 
site to  the  headland  and  city  of  Populonium.  It 
is  much  the  most  important  of  the  islands  in  {his 
sea,  situated  between  Corsica  and  the  mainland, 
being  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  outline  is  extremely  irregular, 
the  mountains  which  compose  it,  and  which  risem 


some  parts  to  a hei 

ght  of  above  3000  feet,  being 

indented  by  deep  gull 

Fs  and  inlets,  so  that  its  breadth 

in  some  places  does  not  exceed  3 miles.  Its  circuit 
is  greatly  overstated  by  Pliny  at  100  Roman  miles: 
the  same  author  gives  its  distance  from  Popu^ 
Ionium  at  10  miles,  which  is  just  about  correct; 
but  the  width  of  tlie  strait  which  separates  it  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (near  Piombino ) 
does  not  much  exceed  6,  though  estimated  by 
Diodorus  as  100  stadia  (12  j miles),  and  by  Strabo, 
through  an  enormous  error,  at  not  less  than  300 
stadia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13;  Plin.  iii.  6. 
s.  12;  Mel.  ii.  7-  § 19;  bey  I.  p.  2.  § 6;  A poll.  Wind. 
li_4 
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iv.  654.)  Ilv*  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  still  is  at  the  present  day,  for  its  iron  mines; 
these  were  probably  worked  from  a very  early  period 
bv  the  Tyrrhenians  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  were 
already  noticed  by  Herataeus,  who  called  the  island 
AiPdArf : indeed,  its  Greek  name  was  generally  re- 
garded as  derived  from  the  smoke  (oltfoAij)  of  the 
numerous  furnaces  employed  in  smelting  the  iron. 
(Diod.  r.  13;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
however,  the  iron  ore  was  no  longer  smelted  in  tlie 
bland  itself,  the  want  of  fuel  compelling  the  inha- 
bitants (as  it  does  at  the  present  day^  to  transport 
the  ore  to  the  opposite  mainland,  where  it  was 
smelted  and  wronght  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  unfailing  abundance  of  the 
ore  (alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  the  line 
“ Insula  inexhaust  is  Chalybum  gencrosa  metallic  ") 

led  to  the  notion  that  it  grew  again  as  fast  ns  it 
was  extracted  from  the  mines.  It  had  also  the 
advantage  of  being  extracted  with  great  facility,  as 
It  is  not  sunk  deep  beneath  the  earth,  but  forms 
a hill  or  mountain  mass  of  solid  ore.  (Strab.  L c.; 
Diod.  Lc. ; Virg-  -4m.  x.  174;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12, 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ; Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  95;  Rutil. 
I tin.  i.  351 — 356;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  616.)  The  mines, 
which  are  still  extensively  worked,  are  situated  at  a 
place  called  Rio , near  the  E.  coast  of  the  inland: 
they  exhibit  in  many  cases  unequivocal  evidence  of 
the  ancient  workings. 

The  only  mention  of  Uva  that  occurs  in  history 
is  in  B.  c.  453,  when  we  learn  from  Diodorus  that 
it  was  ravaged  by  a Syracusan  fleet  under  Phayllus, 
in  revenge  for  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. Phayllus  having  etTected  but  little,  a 
second  fleet  was  sent  under  Apelles,  who  is  said  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  the  island ; but  it 
certainly  did  not  remain  subject  to  Syracuse.  (Diod. 
xi.  88.)  The  name  is  again  incidentally  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  during  the  expedition  of  the 
consul  Tib.  Claudius  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

Ilva  has  the  advantage  of  several  excellent  ports, 
of  which  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  now 
called  Porto  Frrraio,  was  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  Pokti:8  Akgous  (’A pyS>o%  Aip-f]*'),  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Argonauts  were  believed  to 
have  touched  there  on  their  return  voyage,  while 
sailing  in  quest  of  Circe.  (Strab.  v.  p.  224;  Dual, 
iv.  56:  Apollon.  Khod.  iv.  658.)  Considerable  ruins 
of  buildings  of  Roman  date  are  visible  at  a place 
called  IjO  Grotty  near  Porto  Frrraio,  and  others 
are  found  near  Capo  Costello,  at  the  NE.  extremity 
of  the  island.  The  qnarries  of  granite  near  S.  Piero, 
in  the  SW.  part  of  Elba,  appears  also  to  have  been 
extensively  worked  by  the  Romans,  though  no  notice 
of  them  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer ; but  nume- 
rous columns,  basins  for  fountains,  and  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  still  remain,  either  wholly  or  in 
part  hewn  out  of  the  adjacent  quarry.  (I Inure, 
Clast.  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  23—29).  [E.  H.  B.J 

ILVATES,  a Ligurian  tril«,  whose  name  is 
found  only  in  Livy.  He  mentions  them  finst  ns 
taking  up  arms  in  n.  c.  2 00,  in  concert  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Insubres  and  Ccnomani,  to  de- 
stroy the  Roman  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremonx 
They  are  again  noticed  three  years  luter  as  being 
still  in  arms,  after  the  submission  of  their  Transpa- 
dane  allies;  but  in  the  course  of  that  year's  cam- 
paign (b.c.  197)  they  were  reduced  by  the  consul 
Q.  Minucius,  and  their  name  docs  not  again  ap|«e«r 
in  history.  (Liv.  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  29,  30.)  From 
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the  circumstances  here  related,  it  is  clear  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  towants 
the  plains  of  the  Padua,*  *nd  apparently  not  very 
far  from  Clastidium  (Castegt/io);  but  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  certainty  either  the  position  or  extent  ««f 
their  territory.  Their  name,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
Ligurian  tribes  mentioned  by  Livy,  had  disappeared 
in  the  Augustan  age,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
geographers.  [Ligtria.]  Walckenaer,  however, 
supposes  the  Elkatks  over  wh<an  the  consul  M. 
Fuivins  Nobilior  celebrated  a triumph  iu  b.  c.  159 
(Fast.  Capit.  ap.  G ruler,  p.  297).  and  who  are  in 
all  proliability  the  same  people  with  the  Veleiates  of 
Pliny  [Vki.kia],  to  be  identical  also  with  the  II- 
vates  of  Livy:  but  this  cannot  be  assumed  without 
further  proof.  (Walckenaer,  Gtogr.  des  GnuUs, 
vol.  i.  p.  154.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

I MACH  AKA  (T/u^dpa  or  'H  fux&pa,  Ptol.:  Fth. 
Imacharensis,  Cic. ; Imacarensis,  Plin.),  a city  of 
Sicily,  the  name  of  which  does  not  appear  in  history, 
but  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Cicero  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  island.  There  is  great 
discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  name,  which 
is  written  in  many  MSS.  44  MararensU"  or  “ Macba- 
rensis ;"  and  the  same  uncertainty  is  found  in  those 
of  Pliny,  who  also  notices  tin*  town  among  those  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  v.  7; 
Znmpt,  ad  foe.;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Sillig,  ad  loc.) 
From  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a town  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  a territory  fertile  in  corn.  Tliat 
writer  associates  it  with  Herbita,  Assoms,  Agyriuin, 
and  other  towns  of  the  interior,  in  a manner  that 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  situated  in  the  same 
region  of  Sicily;  anti  this  inference  is  confirmed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  places  Uemichara  or  Himichara  (evi- 
dently the  same  place)  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily,  between 
Capitium  and  Ccnturipo.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 12.)  Hence 
Cluverina  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Traina,  but  this  is  wholly  uncertain.  Fazcllo 
and  other  Sicilian  writers  have  supposed  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city,  which  are  still  visible  an  the  coast 
! about  9 miles  N.  of  Cape  Pachynum,  near  the  Porto 
Vindicari,  to  be  those  of  Imachara;  but  though  the 
name  of  Macaresa,  still  borne  by  an  adjoining  head- 
land, gives  some  cobur  to  this  opinion,  it  is  wholly 
oppnaed  to  the  data  furnished  ns  by  ancient  authors, 
who  all  agree  in  placing  Imachara  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  The  ruins  in  question,  which  indicate 
the  site  of  a considerable  town,  are  regarded  by  Clu- 
verius  (but  equally  without  authority)  as  those  of 
Ichana.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  356;  Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic. 
iv.  2,  p.  217;  Amicn.  Sot  ad  Fazell.  pp.417,  447; 
Hoare’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  iL  p.  301.)  [K.  H.  B.J 
IMA'US,  the  great  mountain  chain,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  divided  Northern  Asia  into 
44  Scythia  intra  lmaum  ” and  44  Scythia  extra 
Ima'iin."  This  word  (t&  ’'Ipaor  bpos,  Strab.  xv. 
p.  689;  Ptol.  vi.  13.  § 1 ; rb  ‘I uaior  &po%,  fctrab. 
ii.  p.  129;  6 l/iao*,  Agatlicm.  ii.  9:  although 
all  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  have  Isamus 
Qloa+wt)  in  the  passage  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Graeco- Bactrian  king  Menander,  yet 
there  can  be  no  donbt  but  that  the  text  is  corrupt, 
and  the  word  Imaus  should  be  substituted),  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  himavat,  “ snowy"  (comp. 
Plin.  vi.  17;  Boblcn,  das  Alts  Iruiien , vol.  i.  p.  11; 

hid.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  17),  is  one  of  those  many 
significative  expressions  which  have  been  usrd  for 
mountain  masse*  upon  every  zone  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face (for  instance,  Mont  Blanc , in  Savoy,  Sierra 
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Kerada,  in  Granada  and  California ),  and  survives 
in  the  modem  Himalaya. 

From  very  early  times  the  Greeks  were  aware  of 
a great  line  of  mountains  running  throughout  Central 
Asia,  nearly  E.  and  W.,  between  the  36th  and  37th 
degrees  of  latitude:,  and  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  diaphragm  of  Dicaearchus,  or  the 
jural  lei  of  Rhodes. 

The  Macedonian  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
Seleucus  Nicator  opened  up  Asia  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Ganges,  but  not  farther.  But  the  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  thus  obtained  of  Asia  was  much 
enlarged  by  intercourse  with  other  Eastern  nations. 
The  indications  given  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  ( l.c.), 
when  compared  with  the  orographic  configura- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  continent,  recognise  in  a very 
remarkable  manner  the  principal  features  of  the 
mountain  chain  of  Central  Asia,  which  extends  from 
the  Chinese  province  of  Houpe , S.  of  the  gulf  of 
Petcheli,  along  the  line  oft  he  Kuen-lun  (not,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed,  the  Himalaya ),  continuing 
from  the  Hindu- Kush  along  the  S.  shores  of  the 
Caspian  through  Mfizanderan,  and  rising  in  the 
erater-shaped  summit  of  Damdrend,  through  the 
pass  or  Elburz  and  Gkilan , until  it  terminates  in  the 
Taurus  in  the  SVV.  comer  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a break  between  Taurus  and  the 
W.  continuation  of  the  Hindu-Kush , but  the  cold 

plateaux  ” of  A zerbijnn  and  KurdisUin , and  the 
isolated  summit  of  Ararat , might  easily  give  rise  to 
the  supposed  continuity  both  of  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus  from  Knramania  and  Argaetis  up  to  the 
high  chain  of  Elburz , which  separates  the  damp, 
w«*ided.  and  unhealthy  plains  of  Mazanderdn  from 
the  arid  44  plateaux  " of  Irak  and  Khorasan. 

The  name  of  Itnaus  was,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the 
first  instance,  applied  by  the  Greek  geographers  to 
the  Hindu-Kush  and  to  the  chain  parallel  to  the 
equator  to  which  the  name  of  Himalaya  is  usually 
given  in  the  present  day.  Gradually  the  name  was 
transferred  to  the  colossal  intersection  running  N. 
and  S., — the  meridian  axis  of  Central  Asia,  or  the 
Bolor  range.  The  division  of  Asia  into  44  intra  et 
extra  Imaum " was  unknown  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
though  the  latter  describes  the  knot  of  mountains 
formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  Himalaya,  the 
Hindu-Kush,  and  Bolor,  by  the  expression  **  quorum 
(Montes  Emodi)  promontorium  I mans  vocatur  " (vi. 
17).  The  Bolor  chain  has  been  for  ages,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  boundary  between  the  empires 
of  China  and  Turkestan ; but  the  ethnographical 
distinction  between 44  Scythia  intra  et  extra  Imaum  ” 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  division  of  India  into 
44  intra  et  extra  Gangcm,”  and  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent into  44  intra  et  extra  Taurum.”  In  Ptolemy, 
or  rather  in  the  maps  appended  to  all  the  editions, 
and  attributed  to  Agmthodacmon,  the  meridian  chain 
of  Imaus  is  prolonged  up  to  the  most  northerly  plains 
of  the  Irtych  and  Obi.  The  positive  notions  of  the 
ancients  upon  the  route  of  commerce  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Seres,  forbid  the  opinion,  that  the 
idea  of  an  Imaus  running  from  N.  to  S.,  and  N.  of 
the  Himalaya , dividing  Upper  Asia  into  two  equal 
parts,  was  a mere  geographic  dream.  The  expres- 
sions of  Ptolemy  are  so  precise,  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Bolor  range.  In  the  special  description  of 
Central  Asia,  he  speaks  twice  of  Imans  running  from 
S.  to  N.,  and,  indeed,  clearly  calls  it  a meridian 
chain  (* aril  ypapurju,  PtoL  vi. 

14.  § 1 : comp.  vi.  13.  § 1),  and  places  at  the  foot 
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of  Imaus  the  Byi.tak  (Bi/Arcu,  vi.  13.  § 3),  in  the 
country  of  Little  Thibet , which  still  bepra  the  in- 
digenous name  of  Baltistan.  At  the  sources  of  the 
Indus  are  the  Daradkar  (viii.  1.  § 42),  the 
Dardars  or  Derders  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  the 
Mahdbhdrata  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megast bones, 
through  whom  the  Greeks  received  accounts  of  the 
region  of  auriferous  sand,  and  who  occupied  the  S. 
slopes  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  a little  to  the  W.  of 
Kaschmir.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ptolemy  does 
not  attach  Imaus  to  the  Comkdorum  Months 
(K oundouz),  but  places  the  Imaus  too  far  to  the  E., 
8°  further  than  the  meridian  of  the  principal  source 
of  the  Ganges  ( Gungotri).  The  cause  of  this  mis- 
take, in  placing  Imaus  so  far  farther  towards  the 
E.  than  the  Bolor  range,  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
data  upon  which  Ptolemy  came  to  his  conclusion 
being  selected  from  two  different  sources,  lbs 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Comedorum 
Montes  when  they  passed  the  Indian  Caucasus  be- 
tween Cabul  and  BaUch , and  adranced  over  the 
41  plateau  " of  Batnian  along  the  W.  slopes  of  Bolor , 
where  Alexander  found,  in  the  tribe  of  the  Sibae, 
the  descendants  of  Heracles  (St nib.  xvi.  p.  688), 
just  as  Marco  Polo  and  Barnes  ( Travels  in  Bokhara, 
vol.  ii.  p.  214)  met  with  people  who  boasted  that 
they  had  sprung  from  the  Macedonian  conquerors. 
The  N.  of  Bolor  was  known  from  the  route  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Seres,  as  described  by  Marinos  of 
Tyre  and  I*tolemy  (i.  12).  The  combination  of 
notions  obtained  from  such  different  sources  was 
imperfectly  made,  and  hence  the  error  in  longi- 
tude. 

These  obscure  orngraphical  relations  have  been 
illustrated  by  Humboldt  upon  the  most  logical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  result  of  many  apparently  contra- 
dictory accounts  is  so  presented  as  to  form  one 
connected  whole.  ( Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  100 
■—164,  vol.  ii.  pp.  365— 440.) 

The  Bolor  range  is  one  link  of  a long  scries  of 
elevated  ranges  running,  as  it  were,  from  S.  to  N., 
which,  with  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  but  alter- 
nating in  their  localities,  extend  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Icy  Sea,  between  the  64th  and  75th  degrees 
of  longitude,  keeping  a mean  direction  of  SSK.  and 
NNW.  Lassen  ( lndische  A Iterthumskunde ) coincides 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Humboldt.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ITUBRASUS  ("luSpatroi),  one  of  the  lliree  small 
rivers  flowing  down  from  Mount  Ampelus  in  tho 
island  of  Samos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637  ; Plin.  v.  37.) 
According  to  a fragment  from  Callimachus  (213; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  187,  ii.  868),  this 
river,  once  called  Partbenius,  flowed  in  front  of  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Hera,  outside  the  town  of  Samos, 
and  the  goddess  derived  from  it  the  surname  of 
Imbmsia.  [L.  S.1 

IMBRINIUM.  [Samntum.] 

IMBROS  (flptpoi:  Eth.  "Ipipwi),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  SW.  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  near  the  islands  of  Samothraco 
and  Lemnos.  According  to  Pliny  (ir.  1 2.  s.  23),  Im- 
bros  is  62  miles  in  circumference;  but  this  is  nearly 
double  its  real  size.  It  is  mountainous  and  well 
wooded,  and  its  highest  summit  is  1845  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains,  however,  several 
fertile  valleys,  and  a river  named  Ili&sns  in  antiquity. 
(Plin.  1.  c.)  Its  town  on  the  northern  side  was 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  there  are  still  some 
mins  of  it  remaining.  Imhros  was  inhabited  in 
early  times  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  was,  like  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Somclhrace,  celebrated  for  its 
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worship  of  the  Cabciri  and  Hermes,  whom  the  Ca- 
riam  callejl  Imbrasu*.  (Steph.  B.  #.  r.  'I p6po%.) 
Both  the  island  anil  the  city  of  Imbros  are  mentioned 
by  Homer,  who  (five*  to  the  former  the  epithet  of 
Tcai*a\o*tr<n).  (/L  xiii.  33,  xiv.  28 1 , xxiv.  78,  Hymn, 
in  ApoU.  36.)  The  bland  was  annexed  to  the  Per- 
sian empire  by  Otanes,  a general  of  Dareiua,  at 
which  time  it  was  still  inhabited  by  Pelaagians. 
(Herod.  ▼.  26.)  It  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Athenians,  and  was  no  doubt  taken  by  Miltiades 
along  with  Lemnos.  It  was  always  regarded  in 
later  times  as  an  ancient  Athenian  possession:  thus 
the  peace  of  Antalcidaa,  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  Grecian  states,  nevertheless  al- 
lowed the  Athenians  to  retain  possession  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Scyros  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 15,  v.  1.  § 
31);  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip  the  Ro- 
mans restored  to  the  same  people  the  islands  of 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  Delos,  and  Scyros.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
30.) 

The  coins  of  Imbros  have  the  common  Athe- 
nian emblem, »the  head  of  Pallas.  Imbros  seems  to 
have  afforded  good  anchorage.  The  fleet  of  An- 
tiochus  first  sailed  to  Imbros.  and  from  thence 
crossed  over  to  Sciathtu.  (Liv.  xxxv.  43.)  The 
ship  which  carnal  Ovid  into  exile  also  anchored  in 
the  harbour  of  Iinbroa,  which  the  poet  calls  *'  Imbria 


tell  us.’’  (Ov.  TruL  i.  10,  18.)  The  island  b still 
called  by  its  ancient  name,  Kmbro  or  Imru. 

1 MIX’S  MONS,  is  tho  name  given  in  the  Tabula 
Peutingcriana  to  the  mountain  pass  which  leads 
from  the  ba>iu  of  the  lake  Fucinus  to  tliat  of  the 
l'eligni,  and  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Valeria  on 
the  wav  from  AiUt  to  Corfinium.  This  pass,  now 
called  the  Forca  Camuo , must  in  all  ages  have 
been  an  im|<ortant  line  of  communication,  being  a 
natural  saddle-like  depression  in  the  ridge  which 
liounds  the  lake  Fucinus  on  the  E.,  so  that  the 
ascent  from  CoU  A rmeno  (Cerfenniu)  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  | kiss  (a  distance  of  5 miles)  presents  but 
little  difficulty.  The  latter  is  the  highest  point 
reached  by  the  line  of  the  Valerian  Way  in  traversing 
the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
but  is  elevated  only  a few  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake  Fucinus.  The  Roman  road  across  this  pass 
was  first  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  who  continued  tho  Via  Valeria 
from  Cerfesnia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus.  [Crk- 
fkmxia.]  ( Tub.  Pent.;  Hobtcn.  Not.  ad  Clue. 
p.  1 54 ; Kramer,  Fucitter  See,  pp.  1 4, 60.)  [E. II. B.) 

1MMADRUS  or  IMMADKA,  a position  on  the 
c«ust  of  Gallia  Xarbonensis  between  Telo  (Toulon) 
and  Massilia.  The  distances  along  the  coast  were 
doubtless  accurately  measured,  but  wc  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  they  are  accurately  given  in  the  MSS.;  and  it 
seems  that  the  routes,  especially  in  the  parts  near  the 
coast,  have  been  sometimes  confounded.  Immadnu, 
the  next  station  cast  of  Marseille,  is  placed  by 
D'Auville,  and  others  who  follow  him.  at  the  Isle 
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He  Moire ; but  the  numbers  will  not  agree.  The 
real  distance  b much  less  than  xii.  M.  P.,  which  is 
the  dbtancc  in  the  Itin.;  and  D’Anville,  applying  his 
usual  remedy,  alters  it  to  vii.  But  Walckenaer  well 
objects  to  fixing  on  a little  island  or  rock  as  the  po- 
sition of  linmadrus,  and  then  charging  the  Itinerary 
with  being  wrung.  He  finds  the  distance  from  a 
little  bay  west  of  Cap  Moryiou  to  Marseille  to 
agree  with  the  Itin.  measure  of  12  M.  P.  [G.  L.] 
1MMUNDUS  SINUS  (bxd&apros  k6\wos,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  770;  Diod.  iii.  39;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7;  Plin. 
vi.  29.  s.  33),  the  modem  Foul  Bay,  in  bt.  22°  N., 
derived  its  appellation  from  the  badness  of  its  an- 
chornge,  and  the  difficulty  of  navigating  vessels 
among  its  numerous  reefs  and  breakers.  Iu  its 
furth&t  western  recess  lay  the  city  of  Berenice, 
founded,  or  rather  enlarged,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter;  and  opposite  its  mouth  was 
the  bland  Ophiodes,  famous  alike  for  the  reptiles 
wiiich  infested  it,  and  its  quarries  of  topaz.  The 
Utter  was  much  employed  by  Aegyptbn  artisan*  for 
ornamenting  rings,  scarabaei,  8tcn  See.  [Hkkk- 
nick.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

1MUS  PYRENAEUS,  a station  in  Aquitaiiia,  at 
the  northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  rood  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Air)  to  Pompclon  (PampUma) 
in  Spain.  Imus  Pyrenupns  b between  Csrusa 
(Claris)  and  the  Suminns  Pyrenaeus.  The  Sumnnut 
Pyrenaeus  is  the  Somme t de  Castel - Pinon  ; and  the 
Imus  Pyrenaeus  b St.  J tan- JHed-de- Pori,  “ at  the 
foot  of  tlie  pass.’'  The  distance  in  the  Itin.  between 
Summit*  Pyrenaeus  and  Imus  Pyrenaeus  is 
which  D’Anville  would  alter  to  x.,to  fit  the  real  dis- 
tance. Walckenaer  takes  the  measure  to  be  Gallic 
leagues,  and  therefore  the  r.  will  be  equivalent  to 
7J  M.  P.  [G.  L.] 

INA  ('lea,  PtoL : Eth.  Jnensb),  a town  of  Sicily, 
the  position  of  which  is  wholly  nnknown,  except  that 
Ptoletny  reckons  it  among  the  ioland  town*  in  the 
j south  of  the  bland.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 15.)  That  author 
b the  only  one  of  the  geographers  that  mentions  it, 
and  the  name  has  been  thought  corrupt  ; but  it  is 
supported  by  the  best  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
reading  Mlnen.*cs”  is  equally  well  supported  in 
Cicero  (Verr.  iii.  43),  where  the  old  editions  had 
I “ Enncnses.”  (Zumpt,  ad  loc.)  The  orator  apjieani 
to  rank  them  among  the  minor  communities  of  the 
bland  which  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  the  exactions 
of  Verrcs.  [E.  H.  II.] 

INACHO'RIUM  (’Irax^ior,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 2), 
a city  of  Crete,  w hich,  from  tho  similarity  of  sound, 
Mr.  Pashley  (Trap.  VuL  iL  p.  78)  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve was  situated  in  the  modem  district  of  Enneu- 
khorid , on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete.  (Hock,  A' re  to, 
teL  i.  p.  379.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

PNACHUS  ('Iraxot).  1.  A river  of  the  Argeia. 
[AitGOs,  p.  200,  b.] 

2.  A river  in  the  territory  of  Argos  Atnphilochi- 
cum.  [Ahgos  Ami  hiioch.,  p.  208,  b.] 
INARIME.  [Armaria.] 

I'NATUS  ('I rarot,  PtoL  iii.  17.  § 2),  a city  of 
Crete,  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  Einatus  ('Eiraror, 
Steph.  B.;  Heaych.  Etym.  Magn.  s.  c.),  situated  on 
a mountain  and  river  of  the  same  name.  The  Peu- 
tinger  Table  puts  a place  called  Inata  on  a river  24 
M.  P.  E.  of  Lisia,  and  32  M.  P.  W.  of  Ilierapytno. 
These  dbtancea  agree  well  with  the  three  or  four 
hamlets  known  by  the  name  Kasteliami,  derived 
from  the  Venetian  fortress,  Castle  Belvedere,  situ- 
ated on  a hill  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  villages.  The 
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goddess  Eileithyia  is  said  to  have  Wn  worshipped 
here,  and  to  have  obtained  one  of  her  epithets  from 
it.  (Callim,  Fr.  168;  Paahley,  Trav.  voL  i.  p.  289; 
Hock,  A'reto,  vol.  i.  p.  412.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

INCARUS,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  by  the  Itin.  next  to  Maseilia.  It  is  west  of 
Maseilia,  and  the  distance  is  12  M.  P.  The  place 
is  Carry,  which  retains  ita  name.  The  distance  of 
the  Itin.  was  probably  estimated  by  a boat  rowing 
along  tiie  coast ; and  a good  map  is  necessary  to 
allow  how  far  it  is  correct.  [G.  L.] 

INC RHYNES  (’IT-Kpiwrf*),  a tribe  of  the  Sigaro- 
bri,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  § 9).  They 
apparently  occupied  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
territory  inhabited  by  the  Sigambri.  Some  believe 
them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Juhones  of  Tacitus 
(.Inn.  xiii.  57),  in  whose  territory  an  extensive  con- 
flagration of  the  soil  occurred  in  a.  d.  59.  Some 
place  them  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lahn  and 
the  little  town  of  Ettgers ; while  others,  with  less 
probability,  regard  Ingersheim , on  the  Neckar , as 
the  place  once  inhabited  by  the  Incriones.  [L.  S.] 
INDAPRATHAE  (Tr5«irp5fl«i,  PtoL  viii.  2.  § 18, 
a name,  doubtless,  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  In- 
dm-prastha\  a people  occupying  nearly  the  same 
position  as  the  -Ibkkixoab.  [V.] 

i'XDI  A (b  ’b'Sro,  Polyaen.  iv.  8.  § 30;  Plin.  vi. 
17.  s.  20;  tSsv  'IrSwr  yij , Arrian,  Anab.  v.  4;  rj 
*Ii'8iKbr  Strab.  xi.  p.  514 : Eth.  TvWr),  a country  of 
great  extent  in  the  southern  jwrt  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  which  extend,  under  variously  modified 
names,  from  the  Brahmaputra  rirer  on  the  E.  to  the 
Indus  on  the  W.,  and  which  were  known  in  ancient 
times  under  the  names  Etnodus  and  Imaus.  [Emoiu 
Montes.]  These  mountains  separated  the  plain 
country  of  India  to  the  S.  of  them  from  the  steppes  of 
'i  alary  on  the  N.,  and  formed  the  water-sbed  of  most 
■of  the  great  rivers  with  which  India  is  so  plentifully 
supplied.  On  the  E.  the  Brahmaputra,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Aca  and  Burmah , » its  principal  boun- 
dary; thongli,  if  the  definition  of  India  be  adopted 
which  was  in  vogue  among  the  later  classical  geo- 
graphers, those  countries  as  fur  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Chinese  empire  on  the  S.  must  be  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  India.  On  the  S.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indus,  which  separates  it  from 
Gcdmsia,  Arachonia,  ami  the  land  of  the  Paropami- 
n: nlae.  Some  writers,  indeed  (as  Lassen,  Pentap. 

hulic.  Bonn,  1827),  have  considered  the  districts 
along  the  southern  spurs  of  tlio  Paropamisos  (or 
Hindu- Rush)  os  part  of  India;  but  the  passage  of 
Pliny  on  which  Lassen  relies  would  make  India  com- 
preliend  the  whole  of  Afgftdnutan  to  Beluchistdn  on 
the  Indian  Ocean;  a position  which  can  hardly  be 
maintained  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  any  ancient 
author. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  Indians  them- 
selves ever  laid  down  any  accurate  boundary  of  their 
country  westward  (Irenes  of  Man*, ii.  v.  22,  quoted  by 
Lassen,  Pentap.  hulic.  p.  8);  though  the  Sarasvdti 
(liydraotes)  separated  their  sarml  land  from  Western 
India.  Generally,  however,  the  Indus  was  held  to 
be  their  western  boundary,  as  is  dear  from  Strabo’s 
words  (xv.  p.  689),  and  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny's 
description  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 

It  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal divisions,  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  cities  of 
India,  to  trace  very  briefly,  through  the  remains  of 
classical  literature,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  know-  I 
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ledge  which  the  ancient  world  possessed  of  this 
country;  a land  which,  from  first  to  last,  seems  to 
hare  been  to  them  a constant  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  therefore  not  unnaturally  the  then  a 
of  many  strange  and  fabulous  relations,  which  even 
their  most  critical  writers  have  not  failed  to  record. 

Though  the  Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with 
India  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  though  the  name  itself 
does  not  occur  in  tbeir  earliest  writers,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  they  had  some  faint  idea  of  a distant 
land  in  the  far  East  which  was  very  populous  and 
fruitful.  The  occurrence  of  the  names  of  objects  of 
Indian  merchandise,  such  as  Kturalrspos , 4kt<pai, 
and  others,  would  seem  to  show  this.  The  same 
thing  would  seem  to  be  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
two  Aethiopias  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  one  towards 
the  setting,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun  (Od.  i.  23,  24);  and  a similar  inference 
may  probably  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  early  notices 
of  these  Aethiopians,  whose  separate  histories  are 
perpetually  confounded  together,  many  things  being 
predicated  of  the  African  nation  which  could  be  only 
true  of  an  Indian  people,  and  vice  versd.  That 
tliere  were  a people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Aethio- 
pcs  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  within  the  actual 
boundaries  of  India,  is  clear  from  Herodotus  (vii.  70), 
who  states  in  another  place  that  all  the  Indians  (ex- 
cept the  Daradae)  resembled  the  Aethiopians  in  tlio 
dark  colour  of  their  skins  (Hi.  101);  while  abundant 
instances  may  be  observed  of  the  intermixture  of  tlw 
accounts  of  the  African  and  Indian  Aethiopians,  as, 
for  example,  in  Ctesias  ( Indie . 7,  ed.  Bahr.  p.  354), 
Pliny  (viii.  30.  3),  who  quotes  Ctesias,  Scylax,  in 
his  description  of  India  {ap.  Philoetrat.  bit.  A poll. 
iii.  14),  Txetze*  (CkU.  vii.  144),  Aelinn  (77.  An. 
xv i.  31),  Agatharehides  {de  Rubro  Mari , p.  44,  ed. 
Huds.),  Pollux  ( Onomast . ▼.  5),  and  many  other 
writers.  Just  in  the  same  way  a confusion  may  be 
noticed  in  the  accounts  of  Libya,  as  in  Herodotus 
(iv.  168 — 199;  cf.  Ctesias,  Indie.  13),  where  he 
intermixes  Indian  and  African  tales.  Even  so  late 
as  Alexander’s  invasion,  we  know  that  the  same 
confusion  prevailed,  Alexander  himself  believing  that 
he  would  find  the  sources  of  the  Kile  in  Indiu. 
(Strab.  xv.  p.  696;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1.) 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  India  or  its  inhabitants 
till  a comparatively  late  period  of  their  history,  and 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Pindar,  nor  the  great  Greek 
dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  should  mention 
by  its  name  either  India  or  any  of  its  people.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  at  tills  early  period,  neither  commerce  nor 
any  other  cause  had  led  the  Greeks  beyond  the  shores 
of  Syria  eastward,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  Persian 
wars  that  the  existence  of  vast  and  populous  regions 
to  the  E.  of  Persia  itself  became  distinctly  known  to 
them.  Some  individual  names  may  have  reached 
the  ears  of  those  who  inquired;  perhaps  some  indi- 
vidual travellers  may  have  beard  of  these  far  distant 
realms;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  physician  De- 
moccdes,  when  residing  at  the  court  of  Darrius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes  (Herod,  iii.  127),  and  Democritus 
of  Abdcrm  (n.  c.  460 — 400),  who  is  said  by  several 
authors  to  have  tmvclled  to  Egypt,  l'ereia,  Acthio- 
pia,  and  India  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
703 ; Clem.  Strom,  i.  p.  304 ; Saidas,  s.  r.).  Yet 
little  was  probably  known  beyond  a few  names. 

The  fiist  historian  who  speaks  clearly  on  the  subject 
is  Hecalaeus  of  Miletus  (n.c.  549 — 486).  In  the  few 
fragment*  which  remain  of  his  writings,  and  which 
have  been  carefully  collected  by  Khiusen  (lierl 
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1831),  the  Imli  and  the  Indus  ( Fragm.  174  and  1 
178),  the  Argante  ( F mgm.  176),  the  people  of  Opia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ( Fragm.  175).  the  Calatiae,  | 
( Fmgm.  1 77 ; Herod,  iii.  38  ; or  Calanliae,  Herod,  iii. 
97),  Gandara  and  the  Gandarii  {Fragm.  178)  and 
their  ciiy  Caspspyrus  {Fragm.  179;  Caspatyrus, 
Herod,  iii.  102,  iv.  44),  are  mentioned,  in  company 
with  other  Eastern  places.  Further,  it  appears,  from 
the  testimony  of  Hemdotus,  that  Scylax  of  Caryanda, 
who  was  sent  by  Dareius,  navigated  the  Indus  to 
Caspatyrus  in  Pactyice,  and  thence  along  the 
Erythraean  sea  by  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  coast  of 
Egypt  (iv.  44);  in  the  course  of  which  voyage  he 
must  have  seen  something  of  India,  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  recorded  several  marvels  (cf.  Aria  tot. 
J'ulit.  vii.  14;  Philostr.  l’tf.  A poll  Tgan.  iii.  14; 
Txeta.  Ckil  viL  144);  though  Klausen  lias  shown 
satisfactorily,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  the  Periplus  usually  ascribed  to  this 
Scylax  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Maced  on. 

The  notices  preserved  in  Herodotus  and  the  re- 
mains of  Ctesias  are  somewhat  fuller,  both  having 
had  opportunities,  the  one  as  a great  traveller, 
the  other  as  a resident  for  many  years  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  which  no  previous  writers  had  had. 
The  knowledge  of  Herodotus  (b.  c.  484 — 408)  is, 
however,  limited  to  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of 
Dareius;  the  twentieth  of  which,  he  states,  compre- 
hended that  part  of  India  which  was  tributary  to 
the  Persians  (iii.  94),  the  country  of  the  most 
Eastern  people  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  (iii. 
95 — 102).  To  the  S.  of  them,  along  the  Indian 
Ocean,  were,  according  to  his  view,  the  Asiatic 
Aethiopians  (iii.  94);  beyond  them,  desert.  He  adds 
th,*l  the  Indians  were  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
people  known;  he  speaks  of  the  Indus  (on  whose 
bunks,  as  well  as  on  thoee  of  the  Nile,  crocodiles 
were  to  be  seen)  as  flowing  through  their  bind  (iv. 
44),  and  mentions  by  name  Caspatyrus  (a  town  of 
Pactyice),  the  nomadic  Padai  (iii.  99),  and  the  Co- 
lutiac  (iii.  38)  or  Calantiae  (iii.  97).  He  places 
ui-to  in  the  seventh  satrapy  the  Gandarii  (iii.  91) 
[Gandauae],  a race  who,  under  the  name  of 
(iandharas,  are  known  as  a genuine  Sanscrit- 
speaking tribe,  and  who  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  connected  with  India,  though  their  principal  seat 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Indus, 
|>n>hably  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Can- 
dahar. 

Ctesias  (about  n.  c.  400)  wrote  twenty-three 
books  of  Pcrsica , and  one  of  Jndica , with  other 
work*  on  Asiatic  subjects.  These  are  all  lost,  except 
some  fragments  preserved  by  Pbotiua.  In  his  Per - 
sica  be  mentions  some  places  in  Bactria  ( Fragm.  5, 
rd.  Btihr)  and  Cyrtaea,  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
(Frmpn.  40);  and  in  his  Iiulica  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  Indus,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  of  its  productions,  some  of 
which  hear  the  stamp  of  a too  credulous  mind,  but 
are  not  altogether  uninteresting  or  valueless. 

On  the  advance  of  Alexander  through  Bactriana 
to  the  hanks  of  the  Indus,  a new  light  was  thrown 
on  the  geography  of  India ; and  the  Greeks,  for  the 
first  time,  acquired  with  tolerable  accuracy  some 
knowledge  of  the  chief  features  of  this  remarkable 
country.  A number  of  writers — some  of  them  offi- 
cers of  Alexander’s  army — devoted  themselves  to 
a description  of  different  part*  of  bis  route,  or  to 
an  account  of  the  event*  which  took  place  during 
bis  progress  from  Babylon  to  the  Hyplusis ; and  to 
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the  separate  narratives  of  Beton  and  Diognetu!% 
Nearchus,  Onesicrilua,  Aristobulus,  and  Culli.*»- 
thenes,  condensed  and  extracted  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Arrian,  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
India  as  it  appeared  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the 
original  works  of  these  writers  hare  been  preserved, 
but  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  (the  most  important  of 
them,  though  the  places  in  India  he  name*  are  fewr 
in  number)  has  been  apparently  given  by  Arrian 
(in  his  Indict*)  with  considerable  minuteness.  Ne- 
archus seems  to  have  kept  a day-book,  in  which  he 
entered  the  distances  between  each  place.  He  notices 
Patiala,  on  the  Indus  (from  which  he  started),  and 
Coreatis  (perhaps  the  present  Kurdchi).  Pliny, 
who  calls  this  voyage  that  of  Nearchus  and  One- 
hicritus,  adds  some  few  places,  not  noticed  by  Arrian 
(vL  23.  s.  26).  Onesicritua  himself  considered  the 
land  of  the  Indians  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole 
inhabited  world  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  and  was  the 
first  writer  who  noticed  Taprubane  (Ceylon).  (Ibid, 
p.  691.)  Both  writers  appear,  from  Strabo,  to  have 
left  interesting  memorials  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  (Strab.  xi.  p.  517,  xv.  p.  726) 
and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  (Strab. 
xv.  pp.  693,705,716,717  ; Aelian.  Hist.  An  xri. 
39.  xvii.  6;  Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24,  vii.  2.  s.  2;  Txetz. 
Chil.  iii.  13.)  Aristobulus  is  so  frequently  quoted 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  may  have  written  a distinct  work  on  India  : he 
is  mentioned  as  noticing  the  swelling  and  floods  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Punjab , owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snow  and  the  rain  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  the  months 
of  the  Indus  (p.  701),  the  Brnchmanes  at  Taxila 
(p.  714),  the  trees  of  UyrcAnia  and  India  (xi. 
p.  509),  the  rice  and  the  inode  of  its  tillage  (xv. 
p.  692),  and  the  fish  of  the  Nile  and  Indus,  respec- 
tively (xv.  p.  707,  xvii.  p.  804). 

Subsequently  to  these  writers, — probably  all  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  third  century  n.  a,  — were  some 
others,  as  Megasthenes,  Daimachus,  Patrocles  and  Ti- 
mosthcTifo,  who  contributed  considerably  to  the  in- 
creasing stock  of  knowledge  relative  to  India.  Of 
these,  the  most  valuable  additions  were  those  acquired 
by  Megasthenes  and  Daimachus,  who  were  respectively 
ambassadors  from  Seleucus  to  the  Courts  of  San- 
drocottus  (Chandragupta)  and  his  successor  Alli- 
trochades  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70,  xv.  p.  702 ; Plin.  vi. 
17.  a.  21),  or,  as  it  probably  ought  to  be  written, 
Amitrochades.  Megasthenes  wrote  a work  often 
quoted  by  subsequent  writers,  which  he  called  tA 
T rSixd  (Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  132  ; Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20.  Antiq.  x.  1 1.  § I), 
in  which  he  probably  embodied  the  results  of  hi* 
observations.  From  the  fragments  which  remain, 
and  which  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Schwan- 
beck  (Megastheuis  Indica,  Bonn,  1846),  it  appears 
tliat  he  was  the  first  to  give  a tolerably  accu- 
rate account  of  the  breadth  of  India,  — making  it 
about  1 6.000  stadia  (Arran,  iii.  7,  8 ; Strab.  i.  p.  68, 
xv.  p.  689), — to  mention  the  Ganges  by  name,  and 
to  state  that  it  was  larger  than  the  Indus  (Arrian, 
v.  6,  10,  Indie.  4,  13),  and  to  give,  besides  this,  some 
notice  of  no  less  than  fifteen  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
and  nineteen  of  the  Ganges.  He  remarked  that 
India  contained  118  nations,  and  so  many  cities  that 
they  could  not  be  numbered  (Arrian,  Indie.  7, 
10);  and  observed  (the  first  among  the  Greeks) 
the  existence  of  caste*  among  the  people  (Strab. 
xv.  p.  703;  A man,  Inti  11,  12;  Diod.  ii.  40,  41; 
Soliu.  c.  52),  with  some  peculiarities  of  the  Indian 
religious  system,  and  of  the  Brucbmones  (or  Bmh- 
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man*).  (Strab.  xr.  pp.  711 — 714;  Clem.  Alex. 
Stroin.  ».  131.)  Again  Du  i mac  has,  who  lived  for  a 
long  time  at  Palibothra  (St rah.  ii.  p.  70),  wrote  a 
work  upon  India,  which,  though  according  to  Strabo 
full  of  fable*,  must  also  have  contained  much  valu- 
able information.  Patrocles,  whom  Strabo  evidently 
deemed  a writer  of  veracity  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70),  as 
the  admiral  of  Seleucus,  sailed  upon  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  left  an  account,  in  which  be  stated  his 
belief  that  India  was  the  same  breadth  that  Me- 
gaathenes  had  maintained  (Strab.  ii.  p.  69.  xv. 
p.  689);  but  also  that  it  could  be  circumnavigated — 
an  erroneous  view,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  idea,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Northern 
Ocean  were  connected.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  74,  xi.  p.  518.) 

With  the  establishment  of  the  mathematical 
schools  at  Alexandria,  commenced  a new  aera  in 
Grecian  geography ; the  first  systematic  arrangement 
of  the  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  being  made  by 
Eratosthenes  (b.c.  276 — 161),  who  drew  a series  of 
parallels  of  latitude — at  unequal  distances,  however 
— through  a number  of  places  remotely  distant  from 
one  another.  According  to  his  plan,  his  most 
southern  parallel  was  extended  through  Taprobane 
and  the  Cinnamon  coast  (theSE.  end  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf);  his  second  parallel  (at  an  interval  of  3400 
stadia)  passed  though  the  8.  coast  of  India,  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  and  Merc*?;  his  third  (at  an 
interval  of  5000  stadia)  passed  through  Palibothra 
and  Syene ; his  fourth  (at  a similar  interval)  con- 
nected the  Upper  Ganges,  Indus,  and  Alexandria ; 
liia  fifth  (at  an  interval  of  3750  stadia)  passed 
through  Thina  (the  capital  of  the  Seres),  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Emodus,  Imaus,  Paropamisus,  and  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  (Strab.  i.  p.  68,  ii.  pp.  1 13 — 132.) 
At  the  same  time  he  drew  seven  parallels  of  lon- 
gitude (or  meridians),  the  first  of  which  passed 
through  the  E.  coast  of  China,  the  second  through 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  third  through 
those  of  the  Indus.  His  great  geographical  error 
was  that  the  intersection  of  his  meridians  and  lati- 
tudes formed  right  angles.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  79,  80, 
92,  93.)  The  shape  of  the  inliabited  portion  of  the 
globe  he  compared  to  a Macedonian  Chlamyt  ex- 
tended. (Strab.  ii.  p.  118,  xi.  p.  519;  Mac  rob. 
Somn,  Scip.  ii.  9.)  The  breadth  of  India  between 
the  Ganges  and  Indus  he  made  to  be  16,000  stadia. 
Taprobane,  like  his  predecessors,  he  held  to  be  5000 
stadia  long. 

Hipparchus  (about  b.c.  150),  the  father  of  Greek 
astronomy,  followed  Patrocles,  Daimachus,  and 
Megasthenes,  in  his  view  of  the  shape  of  India; 
making  it,  however,  not  so  wide  at  the  S.  as  Era- 
tosthenes had  made  it  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  77,81),  but 
much  wider  towards  the  N.,  even  to  the  extent  of 
from  20,000  to  30,000  stadia  (Strab.  ii.  p.  68).  Ta- 
probane he  held  not  to  be  an  island,  but  the  com- 
mencement of  another  continent,  which  extended 
onward  to  the  S.  and  W., — following,  probably,  the 
idea  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
that  Africa  and  SE.  India  were  connected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  (Mela,  iii.  7.  § 7; 
Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24.)  Artemidoru*  (about  b.  c.  100) 
states  that  the  Ganges  rises  in  the  Montes  Emodi, 
flows  S.  till  it  arrives  at  Gange,  and  then  E.  by 
Palibothra  to  its  mouths  (Strab.  xv.  p.719):  Ta- 
probane he  considered  to  be  about  7000  stadia 
long  and  500  broad  (Steph.  B.).  The  whole 
breadth  of  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus,  he 
made  to  be  16,000  stadia.  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22.) 

The  greater  part  of  all  that  was  known  up  to  his 
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time  was  finally  reduced  into  a consistent  shape  by 
Strabo  (b.  c.  66 — a.  d.  36).  His  view  of  India 
was  not  materially  different  from  that  which  had 
been  the  received  opinion  since  Eratosthenes.  Ho 
held  that  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  Eastern  land 
in  the  world,  and  the  Ganges  its  greatest  stream 
(ii.  p.  130,  xv.  pp.  690,  719)  ; that  it  stretched  S. 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Meroe,  but  not  so  far  N.  as 
Hipparchus  thought  (ii.  pp,  71, 72,  75);  that  it  was 
in  shape  like  a lozenge,  the  8.  and  E.  being  the 
longest  ludea  Its  greatest  breadth  was  16,000 
stadia  on  the  E.,  its  least  13,000  on  the  W. ; its 
greatest  length  on  the  S.,  19,000  stadia.  Below 
the  S.  coast  he  placed  Taprobane.  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  not  less  than  Great  Britain  (ii.  p.  130, 
xv.  p.  690).  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Pomponius  Mela, 
who  were  contemporaries,  added  somewhat  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  previously  acquired,  by  in- 
corporating into  their  works  the  results  of  different 
expeditions  sent  out  during  the  earlier  emperors. 
Thus,  Pliny  follows  Agrippa  in  making  India  3300 
M.  P.  long,  and  2300  M.  P.  broad,  tliough  he  him- 
self suggests  a different  and  shorter  distance  (vi. 
17.  s.  21);  while,  after  Seneca,  he  reckoned  that  it 
contained  118  peoples  and  60  rivers.  The  Emodus, 
Imaus,  Paropamisus,  and  Caucasus,  lie  connected  in 
one  continued  chain  from  E.  to  W.,  stating  that  S. 
of  these  great  mountains,  the  land  was,  like  Egypt, 
one  vast  plain  (vi.  18.  s.  22),  comprehending  many 
wastes  and  much  fruitful  land  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 
For  a fuller  notice  of  Taprobane  than  had  been  given 
by  previous  writers,  he  was  indebted  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  emperor  Claudius,  from  whom  he 
learnt  that  it  had  towards  India  a length  of  10,000 
stadia,  and  500  towns, — one,  the  capital,  Puiaesi- 
mundum,  of  vast  size.  The  sea  between  it  and  the 
continent  is,  he  says,  very  shallow,  and  the  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  a journey  of  four  days  (vi.22. 
s.  24).  The  measurements  of  the  distances  round 
the  const  of  India  he  gives  with  some  minuteness, 
and  in  some  instances  with  less  exaggeration  than 
bis  predecessors. 

With  Marinas  of  Tyre  and  Claudius  Ptolemaeus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  classical 
knowledge  of  geography  may  be  said  to  terminate. 
The  Utter,  especially,  lias,  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, exercised  an  influence  similar  to  that  of 
Aristotle  in  the  domain  of  the  moral  and  physical 
sciences.  Both  writers  took  a more  comprehensive 
view  of  India  than  had  been  taken  before,  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  journey  of  a Macedonian  trader 
named  Titianus,  whose  travels  extended  along  the 
Taurus  to  the  capital  of  China  (Ptcl.  L 11.  § ?X 
and  to  the  voyage  cf  a sailor  named  Alexander,  who 
found  bis  way  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Cattigara 
(Ptol.  i.  14.  § IX  which  Ptolemy  places  in  Ut.  8° 
30*  S.,  and  between  170°  and  180°  E.  long.  Hence, 
his  idea  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a vast  central 
sea,  with  land  to  the  S.  Taprobane  he  held  to  bo 
four  times  as  big  as  it  really  is  (vii.  4),  and  the 
largest  island  in  the  world  ; and  he  mentions  a 
cluster  of  islands  to  the  NE.  and  S.  (in  all  pro- 
bability, those  now  known  as  the  Maldives  and  Jmc- 
cadivts).  In  the  most  eastern  part  of  India,  l>e- 
yond  the  Gulf  of  Bengal , which  he  terms  the 
Golden  Chereonertus,  he  speaks  of  Iabadius  and 
Maniolak;  the  first  of  which  is  probably  that  now 
known  as  Java,  while  the  name  of  the  second  has 
been  most  likely  preserved  in  Manilla.  The  main 
divisions  of  India  into  India  intra  Gangcm  and 
India  extra  Gangem,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
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majority  of  subsequent  geographers,  from  Ptolemy. 
Subsequent  to  this  date,  there  are  few  works  which 
fall  within  the  range  of  classical  geography,  or 
which  have  added  any  information  of  mil  value  on 
the  subject  of  India  ; while  most  of  them  have 
borrowed  from  Ptolemy,  whose  comprehensive  work 
was  soon  a text-book  in  the  hands  of  learned  men. 
From  Agathemerus  (at  the  end  of  the  second  oentnry) 
and  Dionysius  Periegetes  (towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century)  some  few  particulars  may  be  gleaned: 
— as  for  instance,  from  the  latter,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indo-Scythi  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  Semde  and  Gmerat ; and,  from  a work 
known  by  the  name  of  PeripUu  Maris  Erytkraei 
(the  date  of  which,  though  late,  is  not  certainly 
determined),  some  interesting  notices  of  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Featus  A Tien  us,  whose  para- 
phrase of  Dionysius  Periegctes  supplies  some  lacunar 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  odds  nothing  of  interest 
to  his  metrical  account  of  Indian  Geography. 

Such  may  serve  as  a concise  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  ancient  times  relative  to  India. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  country 
itself  under  the  various  heads  of  mountains,  rivers, 
provinces,  and  cities,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  origin  of  the  name  India,  with  some 
notice  of  the  subdivisions  which  were  in  use  among 
the  earlier  geographers,  but  which  we  have  not 
thought  it  convenient  in  this  place  to  perpetuate. 

The  names  Indus,  India,  are  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  appellation  of  the  river,  Sindhu, 
which,  in  the  plural  form,  means  also  the  people  who 
dwelt  along  its  banks.  The  adjoining  countries  have 
adopted  this  name,  with  slight  modifications:  thus, 
Hendu  is  the  form  in  the  Zend  or  old  Persian,  Iloddu 
in  the  Hebrew  (Esther,  i.  1,  viii.  9).  The  Greek 
language  softened  down  the  word  by  omitting  the  h, 
hence  TvSoi,  'lrSm ; though  in  some  instances  the 
native  name  was  preserved  almost  unchanged,  as  in 
the  2b#of  of  the  Pcriplus  Maris  Erythraei.  Pliny 
Warn  testimony  to  the  native  form,  when  he  says, 
“ Indus  incolis  Sindus  appellatus"  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 

The  great  divisions  of  India  which  have  been 
usually  adopted  are  those  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 1), 
into, — ( 1 ) India  intra  Gangem,  a vast  district,  which 
was  bounded,  according  to  that  geographer,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Paropamisadae,  Arachosia,  and  Gedroeia; 
on  the  N.  by  the  I maos,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sog- 
diani  and  Sacae;  on  the  E.  by  the  Ganges,  and  on 
the  S.  by  a part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  : and  (2)  India 
extra  Gangem  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 1),  which  was  bounded 
on  tlio  W.  by  the  Ganges;  on  the  N.  by  Scythia  and 
Serica ; on  the  E.  by  the  Sinae,  and  by  a line  extended 
from  their  country  to  the  MrydAor  n6\wot  (Gulf  of 
Siam);  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a line 
drawn  from  the  island  of  Menuthias  (Ptol.  vii.  2. 
§ 1),  whence  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  considered  that 
the  Ganges  flowed  nearly  due  N.  and  S.  We  liave 
considered  that  this  division  is  too  arbitrary  to  be 
adopted  here ; we  merely  state  it  as  the  one  proposed 
by  Ptolemy  and  long  current  among  geographers. 
The  later  ecclesiastical  writers  made  use  of  other 
terms,  as  b Irhortpw  'Iriha.  in  which  they  included 
even  Arabia  (Soerat.  H.  E.  i.  19 ; TheocL  i.  23  ; 
Theoph.  i.  35),  and  b (Sozomen,  ii. 

23). 

The  principal  mountains  of  India  (considered  as  a 
whole)  were : — the  eastern  portion  of  the  Paropamisus 
(or  HintlU-Kush),  the  Iinaua  (Haimava),  and  the 
Kmodus  (now  known  by  the  generic  name  of  the 
Himalaya.)  To  the  extreme  E.  were  the  Muntca 
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Setnanthini,  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  the  Sinn* 
the  Montes  Painassi,  and  the  Bepyrrhus  M.  (probably 
the  present  Narala  M. ).  An  extrusion  of  the  M. 
Dainassi  is  the  Maeandrus  M.  (now  Muin-Mttra). 
In  India  intra  Gangem  Ptolemy  mentions  many 
mountains,  the  nAmes  of  which  can  with  difficulty  t*e 
supplied  with  their  modem  representatives:  ns  the 
Orudii  M.,  in  the  S.  extremity  of  the  land  between 
the  Tyndis  and  the  Chaberus;  the  Uxentus  M.,  to 
the  N.  of  them;  the  Adisathrus  M.;  the  Bittigo  M. 
(probably  the  range  now  known  as  the  Ghats),  and 
the  M.  Vindius  (unquestionably  the  present  Vxnd- 
hya),  which  extend  NE.  and  SW.  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Nerbudda  ; M.  Sardonix  (probably  the  present 
Sautpura) ; and  M.  Apocopa  (perhaps  the  present 
A raved i). 

The  principal  promontories  in  India  are: — in  the 
extreme  E.,  Promontorium  Magnum,  the  western 
side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus;  Malaci  Colon,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  golden  peninsula;  Promontorium  Aurran 
Cbersoncsi,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Saborecus,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chensonesus; 
Coiy  or  Calligicum,  between  the  S.  Argarieus  anil 
the  S.  Colchicus,  near  the  SW.  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  llindostdn ; Comaria  (now  C.  Comorin),  the  most 
southern  point  of  Ilmdostdn  ; Calae  C arias  (or  Cnlli- 
caris),  between  the  towns  Ananingara  and  Muziris; 
Siinylla  (or  Semylla,  the  southern  end  of  the  S. 
Barygazenus,  perhaps  the  present  C.  SL  John),  and 
MaJeum. 

In  the  same  direction  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  fol- 
lowing gulfs  and  hays: — the  Sinus  Magnus  (now 
of  Siam);  S.  Perimulicus,  and  Sa  baric  us,  on  the  E. 
and  W.  side  of  the  Chentonesus  A urea;  S.  Gangeti- 
cua  (Bay  of  Bengal),  S.  Argarieus,  opposite  the  N. 
end  of  Taprobene  (probably  Falks  Bay) ; S.  Col- 
chicus (Bay  of  Manaar );  S.  Barvgazcnus  (Gulf  of 
Cambay ),  and  S.  C&nthi  (most  likely  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch). 

The  rivers  of  India  are  very  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  of  great  size.  The  most  important  (from 
E.  to  W.)  are  the  Dorias  (Salven  t)  and  Doanas 
(the  Irrawaddy),  the  Chrysoana,  Besynga,  the 
Tocosanna  (probably  the  present  Arrakan),  and  the 
Catabeda  (now  Curmsul);  the  Ganges,  with  many 
tributaries,  themselves  large  rivers.  [Gangka.] 
Along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are  the 
Atlamns  (Bra hmini),  Dosaron  (Mahanddi),  Maesolus 
(Godavari),  Tyndis  (Kistna),  and  the  Chaberis  or 
Chaberus  (the  Cdeeri).  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  the  Nanaguna  (Tarty),  the  Na- 
madus  ( Narmada  or Nerbudda),  and  lastly  the  Indus, 
with  its  several  tributaries.  [Indus.] 

The  towns  in  India  known  to  the  ancients  were 
very  numerous;  yet  it  is  remarkable  tliat  but  few 
details  have  been  given  concerning  them  in  the 
different  authors  of  whose  works  fragments  still 
remain.  Generally,  these  writers  seem  to  have  been 
content  with  a simple  list  of  the  names,  adding, 
in  some  instances,  that  such  a place  was  an  im- 
portant mart  for  commerce.  The  probability  is.  that, 
even  so  late  as  Ptolemy,  few  cities  had  reached  suf- 
ficient importance  to  command  the  productions  of  an 
extensive  surrounding  country;  and  that,  in  fact, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  towns  which  he  Hiid 
others  enumerate  were  little  more  than  the  head 
places  of  small  districts,  and  in  no  sense  capitals  of 
great  empires,  such  as  Ghaxna,  Delhi,  and  Calcutta 
have  become  in  later  periods  of  Indian  history.  Be- 
ginning from  the  extreme  E.,  the  principal  states  and 
towns  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers  are:  Peiimula, 
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the  E.  coast  of  the  Golden  Cherwimestts  (in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Malacca);  Tacola  (perhaps  Turai 
or  Tacoy );  Triglyplioo,  in  the  district  of  the  Cyrrha- 
diae,  at  tlie  month  of  the  Brahauifmtra  (now  Tipcrak 
or  Tripura );  and  Cattigara,  the  exact  position  of 
which  lias  Iteen  much  disputed  among  geographers, 
hut  which  Lassen  has  placed  conjecturally  in  Borneo. 
Northward  of  Triglyphon  are  a number  of  small  dis- 
tricts, about  which  nothing  certain  is  known,  as 
Chain  tin,  Baaanarae,  Cacobao,  and  Aminachae,  the 
Judrajtrathae,  and  Iheringae;  and  to  the  W.,  along 
tlie  swamp-land  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Himalaya  chain, 
are  the  Tiladae,  Paasalac,Coranrali,and  the  Tacaraei. 
All  the  above  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
India  extra  Gangem. 

Again,  from  the  line  of  coast  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
first  people  along  the  western  months  of  the  Ganges 
are  called  the  Gangaridae,  with  their  chief  town 
Gauge  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Cal- 
cutta); the  Calingue,  with  their  chief  towns  Par- 
t halis  and  Dandagula  (tlie  latter  probably  Calma- 
jxUtana,  about  halfway  between  Maluinadi  and 
Godaenri ) ; the  Macsoli  and  Maesolia,  occupying 
nearly  the  same  range  of  coast  as  that  now  called 
tlie  Circan,  with  tlie  capital  Pitynda,  and  Gonta- 
coesvla  (Mastdipattana  f)  and  Alusygna  on  the  sea- 
coast;  W.  of  the  Maesolus  (Godavari),  the  Arrami, 
with  the  chief  town  Matanga  (probably  Mandn- 
rdgja,  the  present  Madras).  Then  follow  the  So- 
ringi  and  Bati,  till  we  come  to  the  land  of  Pandion 
(tJaviiot'ot  \uipa),  which  extends  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  I/industdn,  and  was  a 
district  of  great  wealth  and  importance  at  the  time 
of  tlie  Peri  pi  us.  (PeripL  pp.  31,  33.)  There  can 
U>  no  doubt  that  the  land  of  Pandion  is  the  same  as 
the  Indian  Pandja,  and  its  capital  Mod  urn  the 
present  Mathura.  Within  the  same  district  were 
Argara  (whence  the  S.  Argaricus  derives  its  name), 
the  Can  i,  ami  the  Colchi.  At  the  SW.  end  of  the 
peninsula  were  Cot  tiara  (Cochin),  and  Co  maria, 
whence  the  promontory  Comorin  derives  its  name. 
Following  the  western  coast,  we  arrive  at  Limyrica 
( Peri  pi.  pp.  30,  3G),  undoubtedly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mangalore,  with  its  chief  towns  Carura 
(most  likely  Coimbatore,  where  a great  quantity  of 
Ihcnaii  coins  have  been  dug  tip  during  the  last  fifteen 
years)  and  Tvndis  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa); 
and  then  Musopale,  Nitrne,  and  Mandagara ; all  places 
on  tlie  sea-coiut,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
Simcwhat  further  inland,  within  the  district  known 
gcncrically  at  the  time  of  the  Periplus  by  the  name 
of  Dacbiuabadee  ( Dakhinabhiida , or  JJeccan),  was 
the  district  of  Ariaca  (’Apfoxa  XaSavai v,  Ptol.  vii. 
1 . §§  6,  82 ; cf.  PeripL  p.  30),  with  its  chief  town 
){i)tpoCura(Aaad>pa  or  Hydrabad,\(  nr<,  as  Ritter  has 
imagined,  the  sea- port  Mangalore);  Dactuna,  Simylla 
(on  the  coast  near  liassem),  Omen  agars  (undoubtedly 
the  celebrated  fortress  Ahmed-nagar),  and  Tagara 
( PeripL  p.  19),  the  present  Iteoghir.  Further  N., 
the  rich  commercial  state  of  Larice  appeans  to  hare 
extended  from  the  Namadtis  (Narmadd  or  AYr- 
budda)  to  Rarygaza  ( Beroach ) and  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay.  Its  chief  town  was,  in  Ptolemy’s  time, 
Ozeue  ( Oujein  or  Ujjayini),  a place  well  known  to 
the  antiquaries  of  India  for  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
earliest  Indian  coinage  constantly  found  among  ita 
ruins;  Minnagara,  the  position  of  which  is  doubtful, 
and  Barygsxa,  tlie  chief  emporium  of  tlie  commerce 
of  Western  India.  North  of  Larice  was  Syrastrene 
(Saurashtrnn),  to  tlie  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay; 
and  still  further  to  the  wcatward,  at  the  uioutlis  of 
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tlie  Indus,  Pattalene  (Ixwrer  Scinde,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kvrdchi),  with  ita  capital  Pattnla 
( Potato .) 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
site  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  than  it  is  to  ascertain  the  corresponding 
modem  localities  of  those  which  occupied  the  sea- 
const.  Some,  however,  of  them  can  be  made  out 
with  sufficient  certainty,  by  comparison  of  their 
classical  names  with  the  Sanscrit  records,  and  in 
some  instances  with  the  modern  native  appellations. 
Following,  then,  the  course  of  the  Indus  northwards, 
we  find,  at  least  in  the  timee  of  Ptolemy  and  of  tlie 
Periplus,  a wide-spread  race  of  Scythian  origin,  occu- 
pying both  banks  of  the  river,  in  a district  called, 
from  them,  I.xih)-Scttiiia.  The  exact  limits  of 
their  country  cannot  now  be  traced;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  extended  from  Pattalene  on  the  S. 
as  far  as  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Hindu- Kush,  — in 
fact,  that  their  empire  swayed  over  tlie  whole  of 
modern  Scinde  and  the  Panjdb ; a view  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  extensive  remains  of  their  Topes 
and  coinage,  which  are  found  throughout  these  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  to  the  northward,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  three  western  of  the  Five  Rivera.  A 
great  change  had  no  doubt  taken  place  by  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  a great  horde  of  Scythians  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century  b.  c.,  as  they 
are  known  to  have  overthrown  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactriana,  at  the  same  time  efTaciug  many  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  whom  Alexander  had  met  with 
two  centuries  before,  such  as  the  Aspnsii,  Assa- 
ecni,  Massiani,  Hippasii;  with  the  towns  of  Aca- 
dera,  Daedala,  Ma&saga,  and  Embolima,  which  are 
preserved  in  Arrian,  and  others  of  Alexander's  his- 
torians. 

Further  N.,  along  the  hoses  of  the  Paropamisus, 
Imaus,  and  Emodus,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to 
E.,  we  find  mention  of  the  Sampatae,  the  district 
Snastene  (now  Setrad),  and  Guryaea,  with  tlie 
towns  Gorya  and  Dionysopolis,  or  Nagara  (now 
A’fl^or);  and  further  E.,  between  the  Suastus  and 
the  Indus,  the  Gandarae  (one.  doubtless,  of  the  ori- 
ginal seats  of  the  Gandkdras).  Following  tlie 
mountain  range  to  tlie  E-,  we  come  to  Caspiria  (now 
Caehmir,  in  earlier  times  known,  as  we  liavc  seen, 
to  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Caspatyrus).  South- 
ward of  Cashmir  was  the  territory  of  Varsa,  with  its 
capital  Taxila,  a place  of  importance  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  8),  and  probably  indi- 
cated now  by  the  extensive  remains  of  Maniky*ila 
(Burner,  Tracelt , vol.  i.  p.  65),  if,  indeed,  these  are 
not  too  much  to  tlie  eastward.  A little  further  S. 
was  tlie  land  of  Pandous  (n a* Scion  doubtless 

the  representative  of  one  of  the  Pandava  dynasties  of 
early  Hindu  history),  during  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  territory  of  tlie  king  Porus.  Further  eastward 
were  the  state  Cylindrine,  with  the  sources  of  the 
Sutledge,  Jumna,  and  Ganges  ; and  the  Gangani, 
whose  territory  extended  into  the  highest  range  of 
the  Himalaya. 

Many  small  states  and  towns  are  mentioned  in  tlie 
historians  of  Alexander’s  campaigns  along  tlie  upper 
1‘aujdb,  which  we  cannot  here  do  more  than  glance  at, 
as  Peuoelaotis(/>U4Ho/dcah),  Nicae*,Burephahu  the 
Glaucanitae,  and  the  Siboe  or  Sibi.  Following  next  tlie 
course  of  the  Ganges,  we  meet  with  tlie  Daetiehac,  t lie 
Nanichae,  Prasiaca;  and  theMandalae,  with  its  cele- 
brated capital  Palibotbra  (beyond  all  doubt  the  present 
I PuUiliputra,  or  Patna),  situated  at  the  junction  of 
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the  Erannoboas  ( I/imnjdraha ) and  the  Ganges; 
with  sonic  smaller  states,  as  the  Suntsenae,  and  the 
towns  Mrthora  and  Clisobra,  which  were  subject  to 
the  Prasii.  Southward  from  Palibothra,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  plain  country,  dwelt  the  Cocconagae, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adamas,  the  Sab&rae,  the  Sala- 
ceni,  the  Drillophyllitae,  the  Adcisathri,  with  their 
capital  Sagida  (probably  the  present  SoJkagpur),  si- 
tuated on  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Yindltya , at  no 
great  distance  from  tlie  sources  of  the  Sonus.  Be- 
tween the  Sonus  and  the  Ganges  were  the  Bolin- 
gac.  In  a NW.  direction,  beyond  the  Sonus  and 
the  VintOtya,  we  find  a territory  called  Sandrahatis, 
and  the  Gyinnosophistae,  who  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  country  now  called  Sir  hind,  as  far 
as  the  river  Sutkdge.  The  Caspeiruci  (at  least  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy;  see  PtoL  vii.  1.  § 47)  seem  to 
have  extended  over  a considerable  breadth  of  coun- 
try, as  their  sacred  town  Madura  (MdSoi/pa  r;  tcS* 
Sbtwv')  was  situated,  apparently,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Xerbndda,  though  its  exact  position  has 
not  been  identified.  The  difficulty  of  identification 
is  much,  indeed,  increased  by  the  error  of  reckoning 
which  prevails  throughout  Ptolemy,  who  held  that 
the  coast  of  India  towards  the  Indian  Ocean  was  in 
a straight  line  E.  and  W.  from  Taprohane  aud  the 
Indus,  thereby  placing  Nanaguna  and  tbe  Namadus 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  On  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Yindhya,  between  the  Namadus  and 
Nanaguna,  on  the  edge  of  the  Deccan,  were  the 
Phyllitae  and  Gondali ; and  to  the  E.  of  them,  be- 
tween the  BittigoM.and  the  river  Chaberus  (Cdccri), 
the  nomad  Sorae  (Zwpat  ropdStt),  with  a chief  town 
Sora,  at  the  eastern  end  of  M.  Bittigo.  To  the 
southward  of  these,  on  the  Chaberus  and  Solen,  were 
several  smaller  tribes,  the  Rrachinani  Magi,  the  Am- 
bastae,  Bettigi  or  Bitti,  and  the  Tabassi. 

All  tbe  above-mentioned  districts  and  towns  of 
any  importance  are  more  fully  described  under  their 
respective  names. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  known  but  little  of 
the  islands  which  are  now  considered  to  form  part 
of  the  East  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  Taprobane 
or  Ceylon , of  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  liave  left 
some  considerable  notices.  The  reason  is,  that  it 
was  not  till  a much  later  period  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory that  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  fully  opened 
out  by  its  commercial  resources  to  scientific  inquiry. 
Besides  Ceylon,  however,  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  a remarkable  cluster  of  small  islands, 
doubtless  (as  we  have  remarked  before)  those  now 
known  as  the  Laccadive*  and  Maidive*;  tbe  island 
of  Iabadius  (Jora),  below  the  Chersonesus  Aurea; 
and  the  Sat yro ruin  Insulae,  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  S.  end  of  this  Chersonesus,  which  may 
perhaps  answer  to  the  Anamba  or  Natuna  islands. 

Of  the  government  of  India,  considered  as  a whole, 
comparatively  little  was  known  to  the  Greek  writers; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  names  of 
kings,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  knew  nothing  E. 
of  Palibothra.  Nor  is  this  strange ; direct  connec- 
tion with  the  interior  of  the  country  ceased  with  the 
fall  of  the  Graeco- Bactrian  empire;  from  that  period 
almost  all  the  information  about  India  which  found 
its  way  to  the  nations  of  tho  West  was  derived 
from  the  merchants  and  others,  who  made  voy- 
ages to  the  different  out-ports  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  here  some  of 
the  principal  rulers  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Kotnau  writers;  premising  that,  previous  to  the  ad- 
vauce  of  Alexander,  history  is  on  these  subjects 
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silent.  Previous,  indeed,  to  Alexander,  we  hare 
nothing  ou  which  we  can  rely.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Darius  himself  invaded  any  part  of  India,  though 
a portion  of  the  NW.  provinces  of  Baclria  may  have 
paid  him  tribute,  as  stated  by  Herodotus.  The  ex- 
peditions of  Dionysus  ai.d  Hercules,  and  the  wars  of 
Sesostris  and  Semi  ram  is  in  India,  can  be  considered 
as  nothing  more  than  fables  too  credulously  recorded 
by  Ctesias.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a settled  monarchy  in  the  western  part  of  India, 
and  bis  dealings  with  it  are  very  dearly  to  be  made 
out  In  the  north  of  tho  Punjab  was  tlie  town  or 
district  Taxila  (probably  Manilydla,  or  very  near 
it),  which  was  ruled  by  a king  named  Taxiles  ; it 
being  a frequent  Indian  custom  to  name  the  king 
from  the  place  he  rnled  over.  His  name  in  Dio- 
dorus is  Mophis  (xvii.  86),  and  in  Curtiua,  Omphia 
(viii.  12),  which  was  probably  the  real  one,  and  in 
itself  of  Indian  origin.  It  appears  that  Alexander 
left  his  country  as  he  found  it  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  698, 
699,  716.)  The  name  of  Taxiles  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  Indian  anthor.  The  next  ruler  Alexander 
met  with  was  Porus  (probably  Paurava  Sanscr.,  a 
change  which  Strabo  indicates  in  that  of  A apiainir 
into  Aapriov'),  with  whom  Taxiles  had  been  at  war. 
(Arrian,  v.  21.)  Alexander  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  them,  and  to  have  increased 
the  empire  of  Torus,  so  as  to  make  his  rule  compre- 
hend the  whole  country  between  the  Hydaspes  and 
Acesines.  (Arrian,  v.  20,  21,  29.)  His  country  is 
not  named  in  any  Indian  writer.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Alexander  received  an  embassy  and  presents  from 
A bi. saris  (no  doubt  Abhisdrd),  whose  territory,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Wilson  from  the  Annals  oj 
Cashrnir,  must  have  been  in  tbe  mountains  in  tho 
southern  part  of  that  province.  (AsiaL  Re*,  vol. 
xv.  p.  116.)  There  had  been  previously  a war  be- 
tween this  ruler  and  the  Malli,  Oxydracac,  and  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Panjdb,  which  had  ended  in 
nothing.  Alexander  confirmed  Abi  saris  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  own  territory,  made  Philip  satrap  of 
the  Malli  and  Oxydrarae,  and  Pytho  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  conflncnce  of  the  Indus  and  Aoosines  and 
the  sea  (Arrian,  vi.  15) ; placing,  at  the  same  time, 
Oxyarces  over  the  Paroj<ami»ndae.  (Arr.  vi.  15.)  It 
may  be  observed  that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Cashmirians  appear  to  have  held  the  whole  of  tlie 
Panjdb,  so  far  as  the  Vindhya  mountains,  a portion 
of  the  southern  country  being,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Malli  and  Cathaei. 

The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  for  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  as  appears  by 
a decree  of  Pcrdiccas,  mentioned  in  Diodorus  (xviii. 
3),  and  with  little  material  change  under  Anti- 
pater.  (Diod.  xviii.  39.)  Indeed,  the  provinces 
remained  true  to  the  Macedonians  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rulo  of  the  Prasii,  when  San- 
drocottus  took  up  arms  against  the  Macedonian 
governors.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  Tho  origin  of  this  re- 
bellion is  clearly  traceable.  Porus  was  slain  by  Eu- 
damus  about  n.c.  317  (Diod.  xix.  14)  ; hence  San- 
drocottus  must  have  been  on  tlie  throne  about  tho 
time  that  Seleucua  took  Babylon,  b.c.  312.  Tho 
attempt  of  the  Indians  to  recover  their  freedom  was 
probably  aided  by  the  fact  that  Porus  had  been  slain 
by  a Greek.  Sandrocottus,  as  king  of  tlie  Prasii 
(Snnsc.  Prachya ) and  of  the  nations  on  tho  Ganges, 
made  war  with  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  penetrated  far 
into  India.  Plutarch  says  he  ruled  over  all  India, 
but  this  is  not  likely.  (Plat.  Alex.  62.)  It  appears 
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that  he  craned  the  Indus,  and  obtained  by  maniage 
A radios ia,  Gcdrusia,  and  the  Paro|iainisadac,  from 
Sclcocus.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  724 ; Appiau,  Syr.  55.)  It 
was  to  his  court  that  Mepast  hones  (as  we  have  before 
stated)  was  sent.  Sandrocottus  was  succeeded  by 
Ainitrochates  (Sansc.  A mttraghdlas),  which  is  almost 
certainly  the  true  form  of  the  name,  though  Strabo 
calls  him  Allitrochades.  He  was  the  contemporary 
of  Antiochus  Soter.  (Athen.  xiv.  67.)  It  is  clear, 
from  Athenaens(4  c.),  that  the  same  friendship  was 
maintained  between  the  two  descendants  as  between 
the  two  fathers.  Duiinachus  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Palibothra.  (.Strab.  ii.  p.  70.)  Then  caine  the 
wars  between  the  Pnrthians  and  Bactrians,  and  the 
more  complete  establishment  of  the  Graeco- Bact rian 
kingdom,  under  Menander,  A poll* dot  us,  Kucratides, 
and  tlieir  successors,  to  which  we  cannot  here  do  more 
than  allude.  The  effect,  however,  of  these  wars  was 
to  interrupt  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
West;  hence  tlie  meagre  nature  of  the  historical  re- 
cords of  the  period.  The  expedition  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  India  brought  to  light  the  name  of  another 
king,  Sophagasenua  (Polyb.  xi.  32),  who  was,  in  all 
probability,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The  Scythians  finally 
put  an  end  to  the  Bactrian  empire  about  n.  c.  136. 
(Da  Guignes,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  d.  laser.  xxv.  p.  17.) 
This  event  is  noticed  in  the  Periplus  (p.  22),  where, 
however,  Parthi  must  be  taken  to  mean  Scythi. 
(See  also  Periplus,  p.24  ; Dionys.  Pericg.  w.  1087 
— 1088.)  Eustathius  aids,  in  his  commentary  on 
Dionysius  : — O i scu  'IvhooKvdai  crvrOlrus  htyopf- 
roi.  Minnagara  was  their  chief  town,  a name,  as 
appears  from  Isid.  Char.  ( p 9),  which  was  partly 
Scythian  and  partly  Sanscrit.  (Cf.  also  De  Guignes, 

U) 

The  Scythians  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of 
India  by  Vicrimaditya,  about  b.  c.  56  (Colebrooke, 
Ind.  Algebra,  Lond.  1817,  p.  43),  who  established 
his  seat  of  empire  at  Oujetn  ( Ujjaymi ).  At  the  time 
when  the  Periplus  was  compiled,  the  capital  had  been 
•gain  changed,  as  we  there  read,  ’O 
rb  BaiuAtia  wpArtpor  fy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  has  been  found 
in  any  of  the  early  literatnre  of  the  Hindus  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great ; but  the  effect  of  the  later  expeditions 
of  the  Bactrian  kings  is  apparently  indicated  under 
the  name  of  the  Yavana.  In  the  astronomical  works, 
the  Yarana  are  barbarians  who  understood  astronomy, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Colebrooke  that 
the  Alexandrians  are  referred  to.  (Ind.  Algebra, 
p.  80.)  Generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Yarana  mean  nations  to  the  W.  of  India.  Thus,  in 
the  Mahabhirata,  they  make  war  on  the  Indians,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Piiradi  (i.  e.  Parthi),  and  the 
Sacae  or  Scythians.  (Lassen,  Penlap.  p.  60.)  In  the 
Drama  of  the  Mudra-Bixasa,  which  refers  to  the 
war  between  Chaiidragupta  anil  another  Indian  King, 
it  is  stated  that  Cusumapura  (i.  e.  Palibothra)  was 
surrounded  by  the  Cirratac.  Yavani,Cainbogi,  Persae, 
Bactrians,  and  the  other  forces  of  Cliandragupta,  and 
the  king  of  the  Mountain  Begions.  Lassen  thinks, 
with  much  reason,  that  this  refers  to  Seleucua,  who, 
in  his  war  with  Cliandragupta,  reached,  as  we  know, 
Palibothra.  (Plin.  vi.  17.) 

With  regaid  to  the  commerce  of  ancient  India, 
which  we  liave  every  reason  to  suppose  was  very 
extensive,  it  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  do  more  than 
to  indicate  a few  of  the  principal  facts.  Indeed,  the 
commerce  of  India,  including  the  northern  and  the 
southern  districts,  may  be  considered  as  an  epitome 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  there  being  few  pro- 
vol.  ir. 
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dart  ions  of  any  other  country  which  may  not  he 
found  somewhere  within  its  vast  area. 

The  principal  directions  in  which  the  commerce  of 
ancient  India  flowed  were,  between  Western  India 
and  Africa,  between  the  interior  of  the  Deccan  ami 
the  outports  of  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
tlie  Indian  Ocean,  between  Ceylon  and  the  ports  of 
the  Coromandel  coast,  between  the  Coromandel 
coast  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  and,  in  the  N., 
along  the  Gunge*  and  into  Tdtary  and  the  territory 
of  the  Sinae.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
along  the  district  now  called  Zangwbar,  in  sesumuui, 
rice,  cotton  goods,  cane-honcy  (sugar),  which  was 
regularly  sent  from  the  interior  of  Ariaca  (Conran') 
to  Barygaza  ( Beroach ),  and  thence  westward.  (l‘e~ 
ripl.  p.  8.)  Arab  sailors  are  mentioned  who  lived 
at  Muza  (Mocha),  and  who  traded  with  Barygnza. 
(Peripl.  p.  12.)  Banians  of  India  had  established 
themselves  on  the  N.  side  of  Socotra,  called  the  island 
of  Dioscorides  ( Peripl . p.  17):  while,  even  so  early 
as  Agatharcliides,  there  was  evidently  an  ac  tive  com- 
merce between  Western  India  and  Yemen.  (Aga- 
tliarch.  p.  66,  cd.  Hudson.)  Again,  the  rapidity  with 
which  Alexander  got  his  fleet  together  seems  to 
show  that  there  must  have  been  a considerable  com- 
merce by  boats  upon  the  Indus.  At  the  time  of  the 
Periplus  there  was  a chain  of  ports  along  tlie  western 
coast,  — Burygaza  (Beroach),  Muziris  in  Limyrita 
(Mangalore),  Nclkynda  (Neliceram),  Pattala  (once 
supposed  to  be  Tatta,  but  much  more  probably  lly- 
drabiid ),  and  Calliene,  now  Gallian  (Peripl.  p.  30): 
while  there  were  three  principal  enijioria  for  mer- 
chandise, — Ozene  (Oujetn),  the  chief  mart  of 
foreign  commerce,  (vide  an  interesting  account  of 
its  ruins,  A suit.  ties.  vol.  vi.  p.  36),  and  for  the 
transmission  of  the  goods  to  Barygaza;  Tagara,  in 
the  interior  of  the  Deccan  (almost  certainly  Deo- 
ghir  or  Decanagari  near  Ellora ),  whence  the  goods 
were  conveyed  over  difficult  roads  to  Baiygaza  and 
Pluthana  or  Plithana,  a place  the  exact  position  of 
which  cannot  now  be  determined,  but,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  products  of  the  place,  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  Ghdts. 

Along  the  Btgio  Puralia  to  the  8.,  and  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  were  several  ports  of  consequence ; 
and  extensive  pearl  fisheries  in  tlie  kingdom  of  king 
Pandion,  near  Culcbi,  and  near  tlie  island  of  Epio- 
dorus,  where  the  wmit t6r  (a  silky  thread  spun  from 
the  Pinna-fish)  was  procured.  (Peripl.  p.  S3). 
Further  to  the  N.  were,  — Masalia  (Masulijxitam), 
famous  for  its  cotton  goods  (Peripl.  p.  35);  and 
Gange,  a great  mart  for  muslin,  betel,  pearls.  &cn 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  its  exact 
locality,  however,  not  being  now  determinable. 
(Peripl.  p.36.)  The  commerce  of  Ceylon  (Sebindib, 
i.  e.  SUihala-dtcipa)  was  in  pearls  of  the  best  class, 
and  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  ruby 
and  the  emerald.  The  notices  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
shew  that  its  shores  were  wrell  furnished  with  com- 
mercial towns  (Ptol.  vii.  4.  §§  3, 4, 5),  while  we  know 
from  the  narrative  of  Cosmos  Indicopleustes  (ap. 
Montfaucon,  Coll.  Nova  BibL  Patr.  vol.  ii.)  that  it 
was,  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  centre  of  Hindu 
commerce.  Besides  these  places,  we  learn  that  there 
w as  an  emporium  upon  the  Coromandel  coast,  whence 
the  merchant  ships  crossed  over  to  Chryse  (in  all 
probability  Malacca),  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus;  the 
name  of  it,  however,  is  not  specified. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  tlie  greatest  line  of 
commerce  was  from  the  N.  ami  W.  along  tlie 
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Ganges,  commencing  with  Taxila  near  the  Indus, 
or  Ixthore  on  tliat  rirer,  and  passing  thence  to 
rulibothra.  This  was  called  the  Royal  Rood.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Ramarana  describes  a rood 
from  Ayodhiya  (Oude),  over  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  to  Uastmapura  and  Lahore , which  must  be 
nearly  identical  with  that  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
geographers.  The  commerce,  which  appears  to  have 
existed  between  the  interior  of  Asia,  India,  and  the 
land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica,  is  very  remarkable 
It  is  stated  that  from  Thina  (the  capital  of  the 
Sinae)  tine  cottons  and  silk  were  sent  on  foot  to 
Bactra,  and  thence  down  the  Ganges  to  Limyrica. 
( Peripl . p.  30.)  The  Peri  plus  speaks  of  a sort  of 
annual  fair  which  was  hold  within  the  territory  of 
theThimic,  to  which  malabathron  (betel)  was  im- 
ported from  India.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out 
whereabouts  Thina  itself  was  situated,  and  none  of 
the  modem  attempts  at  identification  appear  to  us 
at  sill  satisfactory:  it  is  clearly,  however,  a northern 
town,  in  the  direction  of  Ladakh  in  Thibet , and  not, 
as  Ptolemy  placed  it,  at  Malacca  in  Tenasserim , or, 
as  Vincent  ( Voyage  of  Ntarchus,  vol.  ii.  p.  735) 
conjectured,  at  Arraaan.  It  is  curious  that  silk 
should  be  so  constantly  mentioned  as  an  article  of 
import  from  other  countries,  especially  Serica , ns 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  indigenous 
in  India;  the  name  for  silk  throughout -the  whole  of 
tlie  Indian  Archipelago  being  the  Sanscrit  word 
sutra.  (Colebrooke,  A fiat.  Rea.  vol.  v.  p.  61.) 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  work  any  de- 
tails as  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  India  ex- 
hibited in  the  remains  of  native  poems  or  histories. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  has  been  examined  with 
great  ability  by  Lassen  in  his  Irulische  AUerthtma - 
kunde;  and  to  his  pages,  to  which  wo  arc  indebted 
for  most  of  the  Sanscrit  names  which  we  have  from 
lime  to  time  inserted,  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
From  the  careful  comparison  which  lias  been  made 
by  lessen  and  other  orientalists  (among  whom  Pott 
deserves  especial  mention)  of  the  Indian  names  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  writers,  a great  amonnt  of 
evidence  has  been  addneed  in  favour  of  the  general 
fiith fulness  of  those  who  recorded  what  they  saw  or 
heard.  In  ninny  instances,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
names  wo  have  already  quoted,  the  Greek  writers 
have  bet*,  content  with  a simple  adaptation  of  the 
sounds  which  they  heard  to  those  best  suited  for 
their  own  pronunciation.  When  we  consider  the 
barbarous  words  which  have  come  to  Europe  in 
modern  times  as  tho  European  representations  of  the 
names  of  places  and  peoples  existing  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  Greek  ears  appreciated,  and  the  Greek 
language  preserved,  names  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  Greeks  far  more  barbarous  than  they  would 
have  seemed  to  the  modem  conquerors  of  the  country. 
The  attention  of  modem  scholars  has  detected  many 
words  of  genuine  Indian  origin  in  a Greek  dress; 
and  an  able  essay  by  Prof.  Tychscn  on  such  words 
in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  will  repay  the  perusal  of 
thnso  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects.  (See 
Heeron,  Asiatic  Ratio na,  vol.  ii.  Append.  4,  ed. 
Lond.  1846.) 

The  generic  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country  to  tho  E.  of  Persia  and  S.  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  (with  the  exception  of  tho  Seres)  was,  in 
ancient  times,  Indi  (Tr8of),  or  Indians.  It  is  true 
that  the  appellation  referred  to  a much  wider  or  much 
less  extensive  range  of  country,  at  different  periods 
of  history.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that 
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when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  Tirol,  they 
mean  the  ini rnbi tints  of  a vast  territory  in  the  SE. 
part  of  Asia.  The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name  depended  on  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
India,  and  may  be  traced,  though  less  completely,  in 
the  same  manner  as  wo  have  traced  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  relative  to  the  land  itself.  The 
Indi  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  fragnienta 
of  Hccataeus  (Hecat,  Fragm.  175,  178),  and  are 
stated  by  Aeschylus  to  have  been  a people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Aethiopians,  who  made  use  of 
camels.  ( SuppL  284 — 287.)  Herodotus  is  the  first 
ancient  author  who  may  be  said  to  give  any  real 
description  of  them;  and  he  is  led  to  refer  to  them, 
only  bccaoso  a portion  of  this  country,  which  ad- 
joined the  territory  of  Darcius,  was  included  in  on« 
of  the  satrapies  of  his  vast  empire,  and,  therefore, 
paid  him  tribute.  Some  part  of  his  narrative  (iii. 
04 — 106,  iv.  44,  vii.  65)  may  1*  doubted,  as  clearly 
from  hearsay  evidence;  some  is  certainly  fabulous. 
The  sum  of  it  is,  that  tho  Indians  were  the  mast 
populous  and  richest  nation  which  he  knew  of  (iii. 
94),  and  that  they  consisted  of  many  different  tribes, 
speaking  different  languages.  Some  of  them,  he 
states,  dwelt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Aethiopians,  and  were,  like  thorn,  black  in  colour 
(iii.  98.  101);  some,  in  the  marshes  and  desert 
land  still  further  E.  The  manners  of  these  tribes, 
whom  he  calls  Padaci,  and  Callatiae  or  Calantioe, 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilisation, — a wandering 
race,  living  on  raw  flesh  and  raw  fish,  and  of  can- 
nibal habits.  (Cf.  Strab.  xv.  p.  710,  from  which 
Manncrt,  v.  1.  p.  3,  infers  that  the  Padaci  were  not 
after  all  genuine  Indians,  but  Tatars.)  Others  (and 
these  were  the  most  warlike)  occupied  the  more 
northern  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caspat yrus 
( Cashmir')  in  tho  Regia  Pactyice.  Herodotus  places 
that  part  of  India  which  was  subject  to  Dareiu*  m 
the  20th  ratrapy,  and  states  that  the  annual  tribute 
from  it  amounted  to  360  talents  (iii.  94).  Xenophon 
speaks  of  the  Indians  as  a great  nation,  and  one 
worthy  of  alliance  with  Cyaxares  nnd  the  Medea  (i.  5. 
§ 3,  iii.  2.  § 25,  vi.  2.  § 1 ),  though  he  docs  not  specify 
to  what  part  of  India  ho  refers.  That,  however,  it 
was  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes, no  one  can  doubt. 

From  tho  writers  subsequent  to  Alexander,  the 
following  particulars  relative  to  the  people  and  their 
manners  may  be  gathered.  The  ancients  considered 
that  they  were  divided  into  seven  castes : — 1.  Priests, 
the  royal  counsellors,  and  nearly  connected  with,  if  not 
the  same  as,  the  B or  Brahmins.  (Strah. 
xv.  pp.  712 — 716  ; Arrian,  Ind.  11.)  With  these 
Strabo  ( L e.)  makes  another  class,  whom  he  calls 
rap/*«*'(r.  These,  as  G ros.sk urd  (iii.  p.  153)  has 
suggested,  would  seem,  from  the  description  of  their 
habits,  to  luive  been  fakirs , or  penitents,  and  the 
same  ns  the  Gymno6ophistae  so  often  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Arrian.  This  caste  was  exempted  from 
taxes  and  service  in  war.  2.  Husbandmen,  who 
were  free  from  war-service.  They  were  the  m»^t 
numerous  of  the  seven  castes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  704.) 
The  land  itself  was  held  to  belong  to  the  king,  who 
fanned  it  out,  leaving  to  the  cultivator  one- fourth 
of  the  produce  as  his  share.  3.  Htmtera  and  shep- 
herds, who  lead  a wandering  life,  their  office  being 
to  rear  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden:  tho  horse  and 
the  elephant  were  held  to  be  for  the  kings  only. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  4.  Artisans  and  handicraftsmen,  of 
all  kinds.  (Strab.  \v.  p.  707.)  5.  Warrior*. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  6.  Political  officers  (tyopot,  StruU 
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I.  e.),  who  looked  after  affairs  in  the  towns,  &e.,  and 
reported  Bccretly  to  tho  king.  7.  The  Hogal  Coun- 
sellors, who  presided  over  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice (Strab.  /.  c.),  and  kept  the  archive*  of  the  realm. 

It  was  not  permitted  for  intermarriages  to  take 
place  between  any  of  these  classes,  nor  for  any  one  to 
perform  the  office  allotted  to  another,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  first  caste  (called  also  that  of  the  ^lAmro^of), 
to  which  class  a man  might  be  raised  from  any  of  the 
other  classes.  (Strab.  l.e.;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  12;  Diod. 
ii.  4 1 ; I’lin,  vi.  19.  s.  22.)  We  may  remark  that  the 
modern  writers  on  India  recognise  only  four  castes, 
called  respectively  Hr  ah  nut  rut,  Kskatryas,  Vaisyas, 
and  Stuirrtt,  a division  which  Hoercn  has  suggested 
(we  think  without  sufficient  evidence)  to  indicate  the 
remains  of  distinct  races.  (A  tint.  Xat.  vol.  it  p.  220.) 

Tlie  lowest  of  the  people  (now  called  rarialis),  as 
belonging  to  none  of  the  above  castes,  arc  nowhere 
distinctly  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (but  cf.  Strab. 
xv.  p.  709;  Diod.  ii.  29;  Arrian,  Ind . c.  10). 

The  general  description  of  the  Indians,  drawn  from 
Megasthenes  and  others  who  had  lived  with  them,  is 
very  pleasing.  Theft  is  said  to  liave  been  nnknown, 
so  that  houses  ronld  be  left  unfastened.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  709.)  No  Indian  was  known  to  speak  falsehood. 
(Strab.  L e. ; Arrian,  Ind.  c.  12.)  Tley  were  ex- 
tremely temperate,  abstaining  wholly  from  wine 
(Strab.  /.  c.), — their  hatred  of  drunkenness  being  so 
great  that  any  girl  of  the  harem,  who  should  see 
the  king  drunk,  was  at  liberty  to  kill  him.  (Strab. 
xv.  p.  710.)  No  class  cat  meat  (Herod,  iii.  100), 
their  chief  sustenance  being  rice,  which  afforded 
them  also  a strong  drink,  i.e.  arrak.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  G94.)  Hence  an  especial  freedom  from  diseases, 
and  long  lives;  though  maturity  was  early  developed, 
especially  in  the  female  sex,  girls  of  seven  years  old 
lwing  deemed  marriageable.  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  701— 
706;  Arrian,  Ind.  9.)  The  women  are  said  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  chastity,  it  being  impos- 
sible to  tempt  llwn  with  any  smaller  gifts  than  that 
of  an  elephant  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  17),  which  was  not 
considered  discreditable  by  their  countrymen ; ami 
the  usual  custom  of  marriage  was  fur  the  father  to 
take  his  daughters  and  to  give  them  in  marriage  to 
the  youths  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  (Arrian,  L e.;  Strab.  xv. 
p.  7 1 7.)  To  strangers  they  ever  showed  the  utmost 
hospitality.  (Diod.  ii.  42.)  As  warriors  they  were 
notorious  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  9;  Exped.  Alex.  v.  4; 
l’lut.  Alex.  c.  59,  63):  the  weapons  of  the  foot- 
soldiers  being  bows  and  arrows,  and  a great  two- 
handed  swoni  ; and  of  the  cavalry,  a javelin  and  a 
round  shield  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  16;  Strab.  xv.  p.  717; 
Curt.  viii.  9.)  In  the  Panjdb,  it  is  said  that  the 
Macedonians  encountered  poisoned  arrows.  (Diod. 
xvii.  103.)  Manly  exercises  of  all  kinds  were  in 
vogue  among  them.  The  chase  was  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  royalty  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  709—712  ; Ctes. 
Ind.  14;  Curt.  viii.  9,  seq.);  gymnastics,  music,  and 
dancing,  of  the  rest  of  the  people  (Strab.  xv.  p.  709; 
A-rinn.  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  3);  and  juggling  and  slight 
of  hand  were  then,  as  now,  among  their  chief  amuse- 
ments. (Aelian,  viii.  7;  Juvcn.  vi.  582.)  Their 
usual  dress  befitted  their  hot  climate,  and  was  of 
white  linpn  (Philost.  17/.  Apoll.  ii.  9)  or  of  cotton- 
etufT  (Strab.  xv.  p.  719;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  16);  their 
heads  and  shoulders  partially  c*ivervd  (Arrian,  L e.; 
Curt.  viii.  9,  15)  or  shaded  from  the  sun  by  um- 
brellas (Arrian, /.  c.) ; with  shoes  of  white  leather, 
with  very  thick  and  many-coloured  soles.  (Arrian, 
L c.)  Cold  and  ivory  rings  and  ear-rings  were  in 
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common  use ; and  they  were  wont  to  dye  their  beards, 
not  only  black  and  white,  but  also  rod  and  green. 
(Arriao,  l.  c.)  In  general  form  of  body,  they  were 
thin  and  elegantly  made,  with  groat  lithene»s  (Ar- 
rian, Ind.  c.  17;  Strab.  ii.  p.  103,  xr.  p.  695),  but 
were  larger  tlian  other  Asiatics.  (Arrian,  Exited. 
Alex.  v.  4;  I’lin.  vii.  2.) 

Some  peculiar  customs  they  had,  which  have  lasted 
to  the  present  day,  such  as  self-immolation  by  water  or 
fire,  and  throwing  themselves  from  precipices  (Strab. 
xv.  pp.  716,718;  Curt.  viii.  9 ; Arrian,  Exped.  A lex. 
vii.  5 ; Lucan,  iii.  42 ; Plin.  vi.  1 9.  a 20),  and  the  burn- 
ing of  the  widow  (suttee);  not,  indeed,  agreeably  to 
any  fixed  law,  but  rather  according  to  custom  (Strab. 
xv.  pp.  699 — 714;  Diod.  xvii.  91,  xix.  33;  Cie. 
Tusc.  Dap.  v.  27.)  For  writing  materials  they 
used  the  bark  of  trees  (Strab.  xv.  p.  717;  Curt.  ix. 
15),  probably  much  as  the  modern  Cinghale&e  use 
the  leaf  of  the  palm.  Their  houses  were  generally 
built  of  wood  or  of  the  bamboo-cane ; but  in  the  cold 
mountain  districts,  of  clay.  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  10.) 
It  is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
civilisation  liad  been  carried  in  ancient  India,  that 
there  were,  throughout  great  part  of  the  country, 
high  reads,  with  stones  set  up  (answering  to  our 
milestones),  on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  place  and  the  distance  to  the  next  station. 
(Strab.  xv.  pp.689 — 708 ; Arrian,  Ind.  c.  3.)  [V.] 
IN'DICUS  OCEANUS  (6  'Iriutbt 
Ag&th.  ii.  14;  vi  ’IrSurai'  wlAayos,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 5). 
The  Indian  Ocean  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered 
generally  as  that  great  sea  which  washed  the  whole 
of  the  southern  portion  of  India,  extending  from  the 
parallel  of  longitude  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
the  shares  of  the  Chersunesus  Aurea.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  held  by  them  as  part,  however,  of 
a yet  greater  extent  of  water,  the  limits  of  which 
were  undefined,  at  least  to  the  southwards,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  generic  name  of  the  Southern 
Sea.  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  n xortij  ddXaooa 
in  this  sense  (iv.  37),  as  does  also  Strabo  (ii.  p.  121); 
Diodorus  calls  it  ^ Kara  peaifptpiay  u>Kia»6s  (iii 
38),  while  the  Erythraean  sea,  taken  in  its  most 
extended  meaning,  doubtless  conveyed  the  same 
sense.  (Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  37;  compared  with  Strab. 
i.  p.  33.)  Ptolemy  gives  the  distances  across  this 
w*  as  stated  by  seafaring  men ; at  the  same  time  he 
guards  against  their  over-statements,  by  recording 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  no  more  than  one-third  of 
their  measurements:  this  space  he  calls  8670  stadia 
(i.  13.  § 7).  The  distance  along  its  shores,  follow- 
ing the  indentations  of  the  coast-line,  he  estimates, 
on  the  same  authority,  at  19,000  stadia.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Ptolemy  himself  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  real  form  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that 
be  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Hipparchus,  Polybius, 
and  Marinas  of  Tyre,  that  it  was  a vast  inland  mm 
tho  southern  portion  of  it  being  bounded  by  tl»e  shores 
of  an  unknown  land  which  he  supposed  to  connect  Cat- 
tignra  in  the  Chersonesns  Aurea  with  the  promontory 
of  1’rasum  (now  Cape  Delgado)  in  Africa  (comp.  iv. 
9.  §§  1, 3,  vii.  3.  §§  1 , 3,  6).  The  origin  of  this  error 
it  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain,  but  it  seem*  to  have 
been  connected  with  one  which  is  found  in  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander's  expedition,  according  to  which 
there  was  a connection  between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile, 
so  that  the  sources  of  the  Acesines  (Chenab)  nevt 
confounded  with  those  of  the  Nile.  (Arrian,  vi.  1.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  some  leaning  to 
a similar  view,  in  that  he  connected  the  Erythraean 
with  the  Atlantic  sea  (ii.  p.  130);  which  was  also 
K 2 
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the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  64).  The 
Indian  Ocean  contains  at  its  eastern  end  three  prin- 
cipal gulfs,  which  are  noticed  in  ancient  authors, — 
the  Sinus  Perimulicus  (PtoL  vii.  2.  § 5),  in  the 
Chersonesus  Aurea  (probably  now  the  Strait s of 
Malacca);  the  Sinus  Saha hauls  (PtoL  vii.  2.  §4), 
now  the  Gulf  of  Martaban ; and  the  Sinus  Gan- 
GKTtcus,  or  Bag  of  Bengal.  [V.] 

INDIGETES,  or  INDI'GETAE,  flrturifrai, 
Strab. ; 'LrUtytrai,  PtoL),  a people  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  extreme  NE.  corner  of  the 
peninsula,  around  the  gulf  of  Khoda  and  Emporiae 
( Gulf  of  Ampurias ),  as  far  as  the  Trophies  of 
Ponipey  (ra  Ilo^iwnfov  Tpdiraia,  acafWj^ara  rot 
llonrr}iov)t  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  over  the 
Pyrenees,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Gaul 
and  Spain  (Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  iv.  p.  178).  [Pom- 
peii Tkopaka.]  They  were  divided  into  four 
tribes.  Their  chief  cities,  besides  Empohiae  and 
Khoda,  were:  Juncaria  (’lovyyopia,  PtoL  ii.  6. 
§ 73  • Junquera,  or,  as  some  suppose,  Figueras), 
16  M P.  south  of  the  6uminit  of  the  Pyrenees  (Sum- 
mmn  Pyrenaeum.  Itin.),  on  the  high  road  to  Tarraco 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  390,  397);  Cinniana  ( Cervia),  15 
M.  P.  further  S.  (Ib. ; Tab.  Peut.)  ; and  Deciaxa, 
near  Junquera  (PtoL  ii.  6.  § 73).  On  the  promontory 
formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  (C.Creus), 
was  a temple  of  Venus,  with  a small  seaport  on  the  N. 
aide  ('A<f>po8uriaf,  Steph.  B.  ; rb  ’A <ppoSitriov  irpdy, 
PtoL  ii.  6.  § 20  ; Pyrenaea  Venus,  l’lin.  iii.  3.  a.  4 ; 
Portus  Veneris,  Mela,  ii.  6.  § 5 ; Portus  Pyrenaei, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  8 : Porte  Venders),  which  some  made 
the  boundary  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  instead  of  the 
Trophies  of  Ponipey.  Ptolemy  names  two  small 
rivers  as  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Emporiae,  the 
Cdodiaxus  (KAo*5iovdf : Flucia)  and  the  Sam- 
jikocas  {1afiSp6xa  IkSoAol)  : Pliny  names  the 
Ticiiis,  which  is  the  small  river  flowing  past  Rosas. 
The  district  round  the  gnlf  of  Emporiae  was  called 
JuNCAiuua  Campus  (rb  ’louyydpiov  it tbior),  from 
the  abundance  of  rushes  which  grew  upon  its  marshy 
soil.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  163:  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’1k6i- 
afjTai ; Eustath-  ad  /Li.  p.  191;  Avien.  Or.  Mar. 
523  : Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  315,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 
lNDOSCY'THIA  (’Ir&oaievOla  : Eth.  ’Ir&o- 
otci’thtf),  a district  of  wide  extent  along  the  Indus, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  whole  tract 
watered  by  the  Lower  Indus,  Cuteh,  Guzerat,  and 
SttNrasblran.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Scythian 
tribes,  who  gradually  pressed  onwards  to  the  south 
and  the  sea-coast  after  they  luul  overthrown  the 
Graeco- Bactrian  empire,  about  A.  d.  136.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Periplua  M.  E.  (pu  22)  as  occu- 
pying the  banks  of  the  Indus;  while  in  Ptolemy  is  a 
fuller  description,  with  the  names  of  some  of  its 
principal  subdivisions,  as  Pattalene,  Abiria,  and 
Syrastrene  (Saurashtran),  with  an  extensive  list  of 
towns  which  belonged  to  it  (vii.  1.  §§  55 — 61). 
Some  of  them,  as  Binagara  (properly  Minnagara), 
have  been  recognised  as  partially  Scythic  in  form. 
(Lassen,  Pentap.  p.  56  ; cf.  Lddor.  Char.  p.  9.)  In 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  1088)  the  same  people  are 
described  as  v6noi  Ik  Mai . As  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  a.d..  Cosmos  Indicoplcustcs  speaks 
of  White  Huns,  or  Mongolians,  os  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Panjab  (ii.  p.  338).  These  may  be  considered 
as  the  remains  of  the  same  Scythic  empire,  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  hordes  who  subsequently  poured 
down  from  the  north  under  Jinghfz  Khan.  (Hitter, 
Erdkunde , vol.  i.  p.  558.)  [V*] 

INDUS  (4  ’Iv5di),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
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Asia,  and  the  boundary  westward  of  India.  It  is 
mentioned  first  in  ancient  authors  by  Uecatacus  of 
Miletus  ( Fragm . 144,  ed.  Klausen),  and  subse- 
quently by  Herodotus  (iv.  44),  who,  however,  only 
notices  it  in  connection  with  ?arious  tribes  wlio,  lie 
states,  lived  upon  its  banks.  As  in  the  case  of 
India  itself,  so  in  that  of  the  Indns,  the  first  real 
description  which  the  ancients  obtained  of  this  river 
was  from  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great’s 
marches.  Arrian  states  tliat  its  sources  were  in  tins 
lower  spurs  of  the  Paropnmisus,  or  Indian  Caucasus 
( Hindu- Kush );  wherein  he  agrees  with  Mela  (iii.  7. 
§ 6),  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690),  Curtius(viii.  9.  § 3),  and 
other  writers.  It  was,  in  Arrian’s  opinion,  a vast 
stream,  even  from  its  first  sources,  the  largest  river 
in  the  world  except  the  Ganges,  and  the  recipient 
of  many  tributaries,  themselves  larger  than  any  other 
known  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured,  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  Indus  which  Arrum  has  preserved 
that  the  writers  from  whom  he  has  condensed  his 
narrative  must  have  seen  it  at  the  time  when  its 
waters  were  at  their  highest,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Quoting  fromCtesias  (v.  4,11),  and  with  tire 
authority  of  the  other  writers  (v.  20),  Arrian  give* 
40  stadia  for  the  mean  breadth  of  the  river,  and  1 5 
stadia  where  it  was  most  contracted ; below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  principal  tributaries  he  considers  ita 
breadth  may  be  100  stadia,  and  even  more  than  this 
when  much  flooded  (vi.  14).  Pliny,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  it  is  nowhere  more  than  50 
stadia  brood  (vi.  20.  s.  23);  which  is  clearly  the 
same  opinion  as  that  of  Strabo,  who  states,  that 
though  those  who  had  not  measured  the  breadth  put 
it  down  at  100  stadia,  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  measured  it,  asserted  that  50  stadia  was  its 
greatest,  and  7 stadia  its  least  breadth  (xv.  p.  700). 
Its  depth,  according  to  Pliny  (L  c.),  was  nowhere 
less  than  15  fathoms.  According  to  Diodorus,  it  was 
the  greatest  river  in  the  world  after  the  Nile  (ii.  35). 
Curtius  states  that  its  waters  were  cold,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea  (viii.  9.  § 4).  Ita  current  is  held  by 
some  to  have  been  slow  (as  by  Mela,  iii.  7.  § 6);  by 
others,  rapid  (as  by  Eustath.  in  J Hongs.  Perieg.  v. 
1088).  Its  course  towards  the  sea,  after  leaving  the 
mountains,  was  nearly  SW.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23);  on 
its  way  it  received,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (v.  6),  15.  according  to  Pliny,  19 
other  tributary  rivers  (/.  c.).  About  2000  stadia 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  divided  into  two 
principal  arms  (Strab.  xv.  p.  701),  forming  thereby 
a Delta,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  though  not  so  large, 
called  Pattalene,  from  its  chief  town  Pattala  (which 
Arrian  asserts  meant,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  Delta 
(v.  4);  though  this  statement  may  be  questioned). 
(Cf.  also  Arrian,  Ind.  2;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1088.) 
The  fiat  land  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  flow 
from  high  mountain- ranges  with  a rapid  stream,  is 
ever  changing : hence,  probably,  the  different  ac- 
counts which  we  receive  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
from  those  who  recorded  the  history  of  Alexander, 
and  from  the  works  of  later  geographers.  The 
former  (as  we  have  stated),  with  Strabo,  gave  the 
Indus  only  two  princqtal  outlets  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  — at  a distance,  the  one  from  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  Aristobulus  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  690),  of 
1000  stadia,  but,  according  to  Neorchus  (L  c.),  of 
1800  stadia.  The  latter  mention  more  than  two 
mouths  : Mela  (iiL  7.  § 6)  speaking  of  “ plura 
ostia,”  and  Ptolemy  giving  the  names  of  seven  (vii. 

1.  § 28),  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  Maris  Erytbraei  (p.  22).  The  names 
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of  those  mouth*,  In  a direction  from  W.  to  E.,  are : — 1 
1.  idya-wa  arofia  (the  Pitti  or  Lohari),  not  itnpro- 
Iwbly  in  the  arm  of  the  stream  by  which  Alexander'* 
fleet  (rained  the  Indian  Ocean;  2.  ar 6, ua 

(the  Hi  halo) ; 3.  Xpvtrovr  trrina  (the  Hngamari  or  , 
Kukavari),  whereby  merchandise  and  goods  ascended 
to  Tatta;  4.  Xdptfor  orhfia  (the  J/o/af);  5.  2d- 
i rapa;  6.  SdfaAa  or  2 at<t\atra  (the  Pinyari  or 
Sir) ; 7.  Acwvifdprj  (probably  Lonirdri,  the  1‘iirana, 
Darj*  or  Kori).  For  the  conjectural  identifications 
of  these  mouths,  most  of  which  are  now  closed,  ex- 
cept in  high  floods,  see  Larsen's  Map  of  Ancient 
India.  The  principal  stream*  which  flowed  into  the 
Indus  are:  — oo  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  river, 
the  Choaspc*.  called  by  Arrian  the  Guraeus,  and  by 
Ptolemy  the  Suastus  (tlie  A Uok) ; and  the  Cophen 
( Cdbul  river),  with  it*  own  smaller  tributary  the  ! 
C hoes  (the  A'oie);  and,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank,  j 
the  greater  rivers,  — which  give  its  name  to  the  Pan- 
jdb  (or  the  country  of  the  Five  Rivers), — the  Arcsines 
( C hr  nub),  the  liydaspes  or  Bidaspes  (JeJurn),  the 
Mydraotes  (Ravi) ; and  the  Hypanis  or  Hypliasis 
(the  Sutledge).  [Sec  these  rivers  under  their  re- 
spective names.]  As  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  no 
in  that  of  the  Indus,  it  has  been  left  to  modern 
researches  to  determine  accurately  the  real  sources 
of  the  river:  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Indus 
rises  at  a considerable  distance  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  Himalaya,  in  what  was  considered  by  the  Hindus 
their  most  sacred  land,  and  which  was  also  the  dis- 
trict in  which,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains, 
the  Brahmaputra,  the  Garget,  and  the  Jumna,  have 
their  several  sources.  From  ita  source,  the  Indus 
flows  NW.  to  Itkardu,  and  thence  W.  and  SW.,  till  , 
it  bursts  through  the  mountain  barriers,  and  descends  j 
into  the  plain  of  the  Panjdb,  passing  along  the 
western  edge  of  Cathmir.  (Ritter,  Erdkwuie,  vol.  ▼. 
p.  216;  Moorcroft.  Travels  in  Ixulakh  and  Cathmir , 
1841.)  The  native  name  Sindhu  has  been  pre- 
served with  remarkable  accuracy,  both  in  the  Greek 
writers  and  in  modern  times.  Thus,  in  the  Peri- 
plns,  we  find  2 urtos  (p.  23);  in  Ptolemy,  XUDttv 
(vii.  1.  § 2),  from  wbich,  by  the  softening  of  the  Ionic 
pronunciation,  tlie  Greeks  obtained  their  form  'lr5o». 
(Cf.  Plin.  vi.  20 ; Cosmos,  Indie,  p 337.)  The 
present  name  is  Sind  or  Sindhu.  (Ritter,  vol.  v.  pp. 
29,  171.)  [V.] 

INDUS,  a river  of  the  south-east  of  Caria,  near 
the  town  of  Cibyra.  On  its  banks  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (xxxviii.  14),  the  fort  of  Tbabusiun. 
Pliny  (v.  29)  states  that  sixty  other  rivers,  and  up- 
wards of  a hundred  mountain  torrents,  emptied  them- 
selves into  it  This  river,  which  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  some  Indian  who  had  been 
thrown  into  it  from  an  elephant,  is  probably  no  other 
than  the  river  Calbis  (KdAtfiv,  St  rah.  xiv.  p 651; 
Ptol.  v.  2.  § 11;  Pomp  Mela,  L 16),  at  present 
called  Quinyi,  or  Tavat,  which  has  its  sources  on 
Mount  Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  pawing  through 
Caria  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Caunus,  oppo- 
site to  the  inland  of  Rhodes.  [L.  &.J 

INDU'STRIA,  a town  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Padus,  al«ut  20  miles  below 
Turiit.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us 
that  its  ancient  name  was  Bodixcomagus,  which 
lie  connects  with  Bodincus,  the  native  name  of  the 
Padus  [Padus],  and  adds  that  it  was  at  this  point 
tiiat  river  first  attained  a considerable  depth.  (Plin 
iii.  16.  s.  20.)  lu  site  (wbich  was  erroneously  fixed 
by  earlier  writers  at  L'ntalc)  has  been  established 
beyond  question  at  a place  called  Alonleit  di  Pot  a 
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few  miles  below  Chieatto,  but  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  where  excavations  hare  brought  to  light 
numerous  coins  and  objects  of  ancient  art,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  several  inscriptions, 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  remains  thus  dis- 
covered are  those  of  Industria.  They  also  prove 
that  it  enjoyed  municipal  rank  tinder  the  Roman 
empire.  (Ricoivi  e Rivautelia,  It  tito  dell  antica 
cittd  d’Induttria,  (fe., Torino.  1 745, 4to. ; Millin,  Vay. 
en  Piemomt,  vol.  i.  pp  308—3 11.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

INESSA.  [Aetxa.] 

INFEKUM  MARE.  [Tyrrhkxux  Mare.] 

INGAEVONES.  [Gekmaxia  and  Hellevio- 
mts.] 

INGAUNI  ('lyyawoi),  a Ligurian  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  sea-coast  and  adjoining  mountains, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alp*,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Their  position  is  clearly  iden- 
tified by  that  of  their  capital  or  chief  town,  Albium 
Ingannum,  still  called  Jtbenga.  They  appear  to 
have  been  in  early  times  one  <jf  tlie  most  powerful 
and  warlike  of  the  Ligurian  tribes,  and  bear  a pro- 
minent part  in  the  long-continued  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  that  people.  Their  name  ii  first  men- 
tioned in  b.  c.  205,  on  occasion  of  the  landing  of 
Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in  Liguria.  They 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Epanterii,  a neighbouring  tribe  who  appear  to  have 
dwelt  further  inland:  the  Carthaginian  general  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  them,  and  supported  them 
against  tlie  mountaineers  of  the  interior;  he  subse- 
quently returned  to  their  capital  after  his  defeat  by 
the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  he  took  his  final  departure  for  Africa, 
b.  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46,  xxx.  19.)  After  the 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c,  201,  a treaty 
waa  concluded  with  the  Ingauni  by  the  Romun 
consul,  C.  Aelius  (Id.  xxxi.  2);  but  sixteen  yearn 
later  (in  B.  c.  185)  we  find  them  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  when  their  territory  was  invaded  by  the 
consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  defeated  them  in  se- 
veral battles,  and  took  six  of  their  towns.  (Id. 
xxxix.  32.)  But  four  years  afterwards,  n.  c.  181, 
they  were  still  in  arms,  and  were  attacked  for  the 
second  time  by  the  proconsul  Aemilius  Pan  Hits. 
This  general  was  at  first  involved  in  great  perils, 
the  Ingauni  having  surprised  and  besieged  him  in 
his  camp;  but  he  ultimately  obtained  a great  and 
decisive  victory,  in  wbich  15,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  2500  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  j*ro- 
c tired  to  Aemilius  the  honour  of  a triumph,  and  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Ingauni  (“  Lignrum  Ingaunoruin  mime  nomen  "), 
while  all  the  other  Ligurians  sent  to  Rome  to  sue 
for  peace.  (Liv.  xL  25— 28, 34.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Ingauni  in  history,  j r»- 
bably  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  later  b<x>ks  of 
Livy;  for  that  they  did  not  long  remain  at  peace 
with  Rome,  and  tiiat  hostilities  were  repeatedly  re- 
newed before  they  were  finally  reduced  to  submis- 
sion and  settled  down  into  the  condition  of  Konum 
subjects,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  stated  by 
Pliny,  that  their  territory  was  assigned  to  them,  and 
its  boundaries  fixed  or  altered,  no  less  than  thirty 
times.  (“  Liguribus  Ingaunia  agro  triciee  dato," 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6 ) They  appear  to  have  been  much 
addicted,  in  common  with  other  maritime  Ligurian 
tribes,  to  habits  of  piracy,  a tendency  wbich  they 
retained  down  to  a late  period.  (Liv.  xl.  28.  4 1 ; 
Vopisc.  Procul.  12.)  We  find  them  still  existing 
and  recognised  as  a separate  tribe  in  the  days  of 
e 3 
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Strabo  and  Pliny;  but  vre  have  no  means  of  fixing 
the  extent  or  limit*  of  their  territory,  which  evi- 
dently comprised  a considerable  portion  of  the  sca- 
coast  on  each  side  of  their  capital  city,  and  probably 
extended  on  the  W.  till  it  met  that  of  the  Intemelii. 
It  must  have  included  several  minor  towns,  but 
tbeir  capital,  of  which  the  name  is  variously  written 
Albium  Ingaunum  and  Albingaunum,  is  the  only 
town  cxjwessly  assigned  to  them  by  ancient  writers, 
f Ai.bium  Ingaunum.]  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202  ; Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  6.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

INGE  N A.  [Abuincatui.] 

INl'CEBUM,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  was  a praetorium,  or 
place  of  rest  for  the  emperors  when  they  travelled  in 
those  parts.  ( I tin . Ant.  pp.  260,  265.)  Some  iden- 
tify it  with  the  modern  J’osseffa.  [L.  S.] 

IXO'PUS.  [Delo*.] 

INSA'Nl  MONTES  (ra  M aivifuva  tpy,  PtoL 
iii.  3.  § 7),  a range  of  mountains  in  Sardinia,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (xxx.  32)  in  a manner  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  in  the  NE.  part  of  the 
island ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  Claudian,  who 
speaks  of  them  as  rendering  the  northern  part  of 
Sardinia  rugged  and  savage,  and  the  adjoining  seas 
stormy  and  dangerous  to  nuvigutore.  (Claudian, 
B.  Gild.  513.)  lienee,  it  is  evident  tlmt  the  name 
w as  applied  to  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  N.  and  NE.  part  of  tho  island  : and 
was,  doubtless,  given  to  them  by  Roman  navigators, 
on  account  of  the  sudden  and  frequent  storms  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  (Liv.  L c.).  Ptolemy  also 
places  the  upij — a name  which  is  obvi- 

ously translated  from  the  Latin  one  — in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  though  ho  would  seem  to  consider 
them  as  nearer  the  \V.  than  the  E.  coast,  the  position 
which  he  assigns  them  may  still  be  referred  to  tho 
same  range  or  mass  of  mountains,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Olbia  ( Terra  Nora)  on 
tlio  E.  coast,  to  that  of  Cornua  on  the  W.  [Sar- 
dinia.] [E.  H.  B.] 

I'NSUBRES,  a people  both  in  Gallia  Transalpina 
and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  D Anvilie,  on  the  authority  of 
Livy  (v.  34),  places  the  Insubres  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina  in  tlmt  port  of  the  territory  of  the  Aodui 
where  there  was  a town  Mediolanum,  between  Forum 
Seguslanorum  [Forum  Segusiaxorum]  and  Lng- 
duuum  {Lyon).  This  is  the  only  ground  that  there 
is  fur  suppling  that  there  existed  a people  or  a 
pagus  in  Gallia  Transalpina  named  Insubres.  Of 
tho  Insubres  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere  [Vol.  I.  p.  936].  [G.  L.] 

PNSULA,  or  PNSULA  ALLO'BROGUM,  in  Gallia 
Narlxmensis.  Livy  (xxi.  31),  after  describing  Han- 
nibal's passage  of  the  Rhone,  says  that  he  directed 
bis  march  on  the  east  side  towards  tho  inland  parts 
of  Gallia.  At  his  fourth  encampment  he  camo  to 
the  insula,  “ where  the  rivers  Arar  and  the  Rho- 
danus,  flowing  down  from  the  Alps  by  two  different 
directions,  comprise  between  them  some  tract  of 
country,  and  then  unite : it  is  the  level  country  be- 
tween them  which  is  called  tjie  Insula.  The  Allo- 
bmges  dwell  near."  One  might  easily  see  that  there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  word  Arar;  for  Hannibal 
could  not  have  reached  the  latitude  of  Lugdunutn 
{Ijtton)  in  four  days  from  the  place  where  bo  crossed 
the  Rhone ; and  tins  is  certain,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  place  where  he  did  cross  the  Rhone. 
Nor,  if  he  had  got  to  the  junction  of  tlie  Arar  and 
Rhodiums,  could  Livy  any  that  he  reached  a place 
ucar  which  the  Allobroge*  dwell;  for,  if  he  hod 
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marched  from  the  Isara  (fst-re)  to  the  junction  of 
the  Sofaeaud  Rhone,  he  would  have  passed  through 
the  country  of  the  Allobrogcs.  [Allobkookk.] 
Nor  does  the  Arar  (Sadne)  flow  from  the  Alps, 
though  the  Isara  does.  Besides  this,  if  Hannilatl 
had  gone  so  far  north  as  the  part  between  the  Saone 
and  Rhone,  he  would  have  gone  much  further  north 
than  was  necessary  for  his  purpbse,  as  Livy  describes 
iu  It  is  therefore  certain,  if  we  look  to  tlie  context 
only,  that  we  must  read  “ Isara"  for  “ Arar;"  and 
tliere  is  a reading  of  one  MS.,  cited  by  Gronovius, 
which  shows  that  Isara  may  lmve  once  been  in  tlie 
text,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted.  (Walckcnncr, 
Geoff,  tfc.  vol.  i.  p.  135  ) Livy  in  this  passage 
copied  l’olybius,  in  whose  MSS.  (iii.  49)  the  mine 
of  the  river  is  Scorns  or  Scaras;  a name  which  tho 
editors  ought  to  have  kept,  instead  of  changing  it 
into  Isaras  {'laapas),  ns  Bekker  and  others  before 
him  have  done,  though  tlie  Isara  or  Isere  is  cer- 
tainly tho  river.  In  tho  latest  editions  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10.  § 6)  the  Isara  appears  in  the  form  Isar 
('loop);  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  great  varia- 
; tions  in  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  tho  editions. 
Walckenaer  (vol.  i.  p.  134)  says  that  the  edition  of 
Ultn  of  1482  has  Sicarus,  and  that  there  is  “ Si- 
caros"  in  the  Strassburg  editions  of  1513,  1520, 
1522.  The  editio  princeps  of  1475  has“Cisar;" 
and  others  have  “ Tisar"  and  “ Tisaru.”  Tlie  pro- 
bable conclusion  is,  that  “ Isc-ar  " b one  of  the  forma 
of  the  name,  which  b as  genuine  a Celtic  form  aa 
“ Is-ar  ” or  “ Isara,"  the  form  in  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  x. 
15,  Ac.).  “Isc-ara”  may  be  compared  with  tlie 
British  forms  “ Isaca"  (the  Exe),  Ism,  and  Iscbalb; 
and  Is-ara  with  the  names  of  the  Italian  rivers  Ausar 
and  Acsis. 

Polybius  compares  the  country  iu  the  angle  be- 
tween tlie  Rlione  and  tlie  Isara  (/sere)  to  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  in  extent  and  form,  except  that  in  the  Delta 
the  sea  unites  the  one  side  and  tlie  channels  of  the 
streams  which  form  the  two  other  sides;  but  here 
mountains  almost  inaccessible  form  the  third  side  of 
this  Insula.  He  describes  it  as  populous,  and  a com 
country.  The  junction  of  the  Isar,  as  Strabo  calls 
the  river  (p.  185),  and  the  Rhone,  was,  according  to 
him,  opposite  the  place  where  the  C fames  approach 
near  to  tlie  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

The  /sere,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Rlione, 
rises  in  the  high  Pennine  Alps,  and  flows  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpine  region  by  a very  winding 
course  past  St.  Maurice , Mon  tiers,  Con  flans , Mont 
meilian,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  Grenoble , 
the  Roman  Cularo  or  Gratianopolb,  and  joins  the 
Rhone  a few  miles  north  of  Valentia  ( Valence).  Its 
whole  course  U estimated  at  about  160  miles.  Han- 
nibal, after  staying  a short  time  in  the  country  about 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere,  commenced 
his  march  over  tho  Alps.  It  b not  material  to  de- 
cide whether  hb  whole  army  crossed  over  into  the 
Insula  or  not,  or  whether  he  did  himself,  though 
the  words  of  Polybius  imply  that  he  did.  It  is 
certain  that  he  inarched  up  the  valley  of  the  /wro 
towards  the  Alps;  and  tlie  way  to  find  out  where  lie 
crossed  the  Alps  b by  following  the  valley  of  tho 
Isere.  [G.  L.] 

INSURA.  [Mtlab.] 

INTKLE'NK  (‘lyrriKijrfi),  one  of  the  five  pro- 
vinces W.  of  the  Tigris,  ceded,  in  a.  d.  297,  by 
Narscs  to  Galerius  and  the  Romans.  (Petr.  Pair. 
Fr.  14,  Frafftn.  Hist.  Grace,  ed.  Muller;  Gibbon, 
c.  xiii.)  St.  Martin,  in  hb  note  to  Le  Beau  (Bus 
Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  380),  would  read  for  Iuteleuu 
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Ingilenc  (’lyyiX^yi}),  tli«  name  of  a small  province 
of  Armenia  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  mentioned 
by  Epiphaniua  (Ilaeres.  LX.  voL  i.  p.  505,  cd 
Valerius;  comp.  St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  t Armenia, 
rol.  i.  pp.  23,  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

INTEME'LII  Q\yrtpi\un),  a maritime  people  of 
Liguria,  situated  to  the  W.  of  tlie  Ingauui,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  They  are  but  little 
known  in  history,  being  only  once  mentioned  by 
Livy,  in  conjunction  with  their  neighbours,  the  In* 
gauni,  as  addicted  to  piratical  habits,  to  repress 
which  their  coast  was  visited  by  a Roman  squadron 
in  a.  c.  180.  (Liv.  xL  41.)  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
as  a still  existing  tribe  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202);  and  their 
capital,  called  Albium  Intemeliuin  or  Albinteme- 
liu:n,  now  corrupted  into  Viniimiglia,  was  in  his 
time  a considerable  city.  [Ai.mum  I.ntkjhki.iux.] 
Wo  have  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  or 
limits  of  their  territory;  but  it  seems  to  have  bor- 
dered on  that  of  the  Ingauni  on  the  E.,  and  the  Vo> 
diantii  on  the  W. : at  least,  these  are  the  only  tribee 
mentioned  as  existing  in  this  part  of  Liguria  by 
writers  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  probably  com- 
prised also  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rltuua  or 
Hija,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  rivers,  or 
rather  mountain  torrents,  of  Liguria,  which  rises  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  Col  di  Taula , and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Vmtimiglia.  [E.  H.  B.  j 

INTERAMNA  (’lyrfpcyiaa : Elk.  Intcramnas, 
-atis),  was  the  name  of  several  cities  in  different  parts 
of  Italy.  Its  obvious  etymology,  already  pointed  out 
by  Varro  and  Festus,  indicates  their  position  at  the 
confluence  of  two  streams  (“  inter  amnea,"  Varr.  L.  L. 
v.28,  Fest.  v.  Amnes,  p.  17,Miill.);  which  is, however, 
but  partially  borne  out  by  their  actual  situation.  The 
form  Intkic amn'iitm  (’lyrepdpyioy),  and  tlie  ethnic 
form  1 nterai nnis,  are  also  found,  but  more  rarely. 

1.  A Roman  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris, 
thence  called,  for  distinction’s  sake,  Interamna  Li- 
kinas. It  was  situated  on  tlie  left  or  northern 
bank  of  the  Liris,  near  the  junction  of  tlie  little  river 
which  flows  by  Aquinum  (confounded  by  Strabo 
with  the  Mel  pis,  a much  more  considerable  stream), 
and  was  distant  6 miles  from  the  lsttcr  city, 
and  7 from  Caainum.  Its  territory,  which  was 
included  in  Latin  in,  according  to  tlie  more  ex- 
tended use  of  that  name,  must  have  originally 
belonged  to  tlie  Volscians,  but  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  Interamna  as  a Volscian  city,  nor  indeed 
any  evidence  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony  there,  in  u.  c.  312.  This 
took  pUce  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  tlie  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Casinum,  tlie  object  of  both  being 
obviously  to  secure  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Liris  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Sunnites.  (Liv.  ix.  28;  Diod. 
xix.  105;  Veil.  Pat,  i.  14.)  Hence  wo  find,  in  b.  c. 
294,  the  territory  of  Interamna  ravaged  by  the  Sam- 
mies, who  did  not,  however,  venture  to  attack  the 
city  itself;  and,  at  the  opening  of  the  following  cam- 
paign, it  was  from  Interamna  that  tlie  consul  Sp.  Car- 
vilius  commenced  his  operations  against  Samuium. 
(Liv.  x.  36,  39.)  Its  territory  was  at  a later  period 
laid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  his  march  by  the  Via 
Latina  from  Capua  upon  Rome,  u.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxvi. 
9):  and  shortly  afterwards  the  name  of  Interamna 
appears  among  the  twelve  refractory  colouiee  which 
declared  themselves  unable  to  furnish  any  further 
supplies,  and  were  subsequently  (b.  c.  204)  loodod 
with  heavier  burdens  in  consequence  (Id.  xxvii.  9, 
xxix.  15).  After  the  Social  War  it  passed,  in  com- 
tnou  with  the  other  Latin  colonies,  into  the  state  of 
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a municipium ; and  wo  find  repeated  mention  of  it 
as  a municipal  town,  apparently  of  some  consequence. 
(Cic.  I’ fiil.  ii.  41,  pro  MiL  1 7 ; Strab.  v.  p.  237 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  received  a colony  under  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed colonial  rank,  several  inscriptions  of  iinj/orial 
times  giving  it  only  the  title  of  a municipium.  ( Lib. 
Col  p.  234;  Orell.  Inter.  2357,  3828.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  some  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina 
was  probably  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity  in  later 
times : from  the  same  cause  its  name  is  not  found  in 
the  Itineraries,  and  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  its 
existence  after  tlie  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
period  at  which  it  was  ruined  or  deserted  is  unknown ; 
but  mention  is  found  in  documents  of  tbs  middle 
ages  of  t “ Castrum  Temroc,”  and  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  city,  though  now  entirely  uninhabited,  is 
still  called  Tcrarne.  It  presents  extensive  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  with  vestiges  of  the  walls,  streets, 
and  aqueducts;  and  numerous  inscriptions  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  there, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
(Romaoelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  384;  Oliver,  Ital.  p.  1039. 
The  inscriptions  are  given  by  Mommsen,  /riser.  Hegn. 
Neap.  pp.  221, 222.) 

Pliny  calls  the  citizens  of  this  Interamna  “ Inter- 
amnates  Succasini,  qui  et  Lirinates  vocantur.”  The 
funner  appellation  was  evidently  bestowed  from  their 
situation  iu  tho  neighbourhood  of  Casinum,  but  is 
not  adopted  by  any  oilier  author.  They  are  calk'd 
in  inscriptions  “ lnteramnates  Lirinates,"  and  some- 
times **  Lirinates"  alone:  hence  it  is  probable  that 
we  should  read  " Lirinatum  " for  **  Larinatum  ” in 
Silina  Italicus  (viii.  402),  where  he  is  enumerating 
Volscian  cities,  and  hence  tlie  mention  of  Larin  uni 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

2.  ( Tcmi),  a city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  tlie  river 
Nar,  a little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Vcliuus, 
and  about  8 miles  E.  from  Narnia.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a branch  of  the  river,  so  as  to  bo  in  fact 
situated  on  an  island,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
The  inliabitants  are  termed  by  Pliny  “ lnteramnates 
cognomina  Nartes,"  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  the  other  towns  of  the  name;  and  we  find  them 
designated  in  inscriptions  as  lnteramnates  Nartes  and 
Nahartes;  bnt  we  do  not  find  this  epithet  applied  to 
the  city  itself.  No  mention  is  found  of  Interamna  in 
history  previous  to  its  passing  under  tho  Roman 
yoke ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient 
Umbrian  city,  and  an  inscription  of  tlie  time  of  Ti- 
berius has  preserved  to  us  the  local  tradition  that  it 
was  founded  in  d.c.  672,  or  rather  more  than  80 
years  alter  Rome.  (Orell.  Inter.  689.)  When  wo 
first  hear  of  Interamna  in  history  it  appears  an  a 
flourishing  municipal  town,  deriving  great  wealth 
from  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  was  irrigated 
by  the  river  Nor.  Hence  it  is  6aid  to  have  been,  ns 
early  as  the  civil  ware  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  one  of 
the  M florentissima  1 tali  no  municipian  (Florua,  iii. 
21);  and  though  it  suffered  a severe  blow  upon  that 
occasion,  its  lands  being  confiscated  by  Sulla  and 
portioned  out  among  his  soldiers,  we  still  find  it 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  a manner  that  proves  it  to 
have  been  a place  of  importance  (Cic  ad  AIL  iv. 
15).  Its  inhabitants  were  frequently  engaged  in  li- 
tigation and  disputes  with  their  neighbours  of  Rcatc, 
on  account  of  the  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  Vo- 
lin us,  which  joins  the  Nar  a few  miles  above  later- 
al ana;  and  under  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius  they  wero 
obliged  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  against  a pro- 
ject that  had  been  started  for  turning  aside  Liu* 
K 4 
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cuorM  of  the  Nar,  so  tli.it  it  tdiould  no  longer  flow 
into  the  Tiber.  (Tac.  .4*m.  i.  79.)  In  the  civil  war 
between  Vitdlioa  and  Vespa*iau  it  was  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  the  former  while  tlieir  head-quarters 
were  at  Narnia,  but  was  taken  with  little  resistance 
by  Arritw  Yarns.  (Id.  Hist,  iii.  61,  63.)  Inscrip- 
tions sufficiently  attest  the  continued  municipal  ini* 
purtance  of  Internmna  under  the  Homan  empire;  ami, 
though  its  position  was  some  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  great  Flaminian  highway,  which  proceeded  from 
Narnia  direct  to  Mevania  (Strab.  t.  p 227 ; Tac. 
Hist,  it  64),  a branch  line  of  naul  was  carried  from 
Narnia  by  Intrnunna  and  Spoktium  to  Forum  Fla- 
tninii,  where  it  rejoined  the  main  highroad.  This 
line,  which  followed  very  nearly  that  of  the  present 
highroad  from  Home  to  Perugia,  appears  to  have 
latterly  become  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and 
is  given  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  Itineraries 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  Via  Flaniinia.  {/tin. 
A at.  j>.  125;  I tin.  Uier.  p.  613;  Tab.  PeuL ) The 
great  richness  of  the  meadows  belonging  to  Inter* 
utiuu  on  the  banks  of  the  Nar  is  celebrated  by  Pliny, 
who  tells  us  that  they  were  cut  for  hay  no  leas  than 
four  times  in  the  year  (Plin.  xviii.  28.  s.  67);  and 
Tacitus  also  rejreacnts  the  same  district  as  among  j 
the*  most  fertile  in  Italy  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  79).  That 
great  historian  himself  is  generally  considered  as  a 
native  of  Intenunna,  but  without  any  distinct  au- 
thority: it  appears,  however,  to  liavc  been  subse- 
quently the  patrimonial  residence,  and  probably  the 
birthplace,  of  bis  descendants,  the  two  emperors  Ta- 
citus and  Florianus.  (Vopisc.  Florian.  2.)  In  A.d. 
193,  it  was  at  Interanma  th.it  a deputation  from 
the  senate  met  the  emperor  Scptimiu*  Severn*,  when 
on  his  march  to  the  capital  (Spartian.  •Srrer.  6); 
and  at  a later  period  (a.  d.  253)  it  was  there  that 
the  two  emperors,  Trebonianus  Galiiu  and  his  son  Vo- 
lusinnus,  who  were  on  their  march  to  oppose  Aemili- 
anus  in  Moc&ia,  were  put  to  death  by  their  own  soldiere. 
(Kntrnp.  ix.  5;  Viet.  Cats.  31,  EpiL 31.) 

Interamna  became  the  see  of  a bishop  in  very 
early  times,  and  has  subsisted  without  interruption 
through  tlie  middle  ages  on  its  present  site;  the 
nauiQ  being  gradually  corrupted  into  its  modern  form 
of  Term.  It  is  still  a flourishing  city,  and  retains 
various  relica  of  its  ancient  importance,  including  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  two  temples  suppled 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  to  Hercules, 
snd  some  portions  of  the  ancient  Thermae.  None  of 
these  mins  are,  however,  of  much  importance  or  in- 
t crest.  Many  inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered 
on  the  site,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Palaeso  Publico. 

About  3 miles  above  Temi  is  the  celebrated  cas- 
cade of  the  Velinus,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Unman  M’.  Curius;  it  is  more  fully  noticed  under 
tlie  article  Veuxi’S. 

3.  ( Teramo),  a city  of  Picenum,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Praetutii,  and  probably  tlie  chief  place  in  the 
district  of  that  people.  The  name  is  omitted  by 
Pliny,  but  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  distinctly  assigns 
it  to  the  Praetutii ; and  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
Liber  Coloniarum  among  the  “Civitates  PicenL" 
it  there  bears  the  epithet  of  “ Palest  inn,”  or,  as  the 
name  is  elsewhere  written,  u Palutiua;”  tlie  origin 
and  meaning  of  which  are  wholly  unknown.  (Ptol,  iii. 

1.  § 58;  Lib.  Col.  pp.  226,  259.)  In  (lie  genuine 
fragments  of  Fnmtinua,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie  riti- 
x«n*  are  correctly  designated  aa  “ Intenunnatcs  l’rae- 
tulnon."  (Frentin.  i.  p.  18,  cd.  I-aelun.)  Iking  si- 
tuated in  the  interior  of  tins  country,  at  a di.*tnncu 
hum  the  highroad.*,  the  name  is  not  lumnJ  in  the 
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Itineraries,  but  wc  know  that  it  was  an  epwaipal 
see  and  a place  of  some  importance  under  llte  Ho- 
man empire.  The  name  is  already  corrupted  in  our 
MSS.  of  the  Liber  Coloniarum  into  Tenunne,  whence 
its  modern  form  of  Teramo.  Hut  in  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Aprutium,  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of 
Praetutium,  or  rather  of  the  name  of  the  people 
Praetutii,  applied  (as  was  so  often  the  case  in  Gaul) 
to  their  chief  city.  Thus  we  find  the  name  of  Abru- 
tiutn  among  the  cities  of  Pioenum  enumerated  by 
the  Geographer  of  ltavenna  (iv.  31);  and  under  tin* 
Lombard*  we  find  mention  of  a **  comes  Aprutii." 
The  tuinc  has  been  retained  in  that  of  Abruzso.  now 
given  to  tlie  two  northernmost  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  one  of  which,  called  Abruzzo 
Ulterior*,  tlie  city  of  Teramo  in  still  tlie  capital. 
Vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre,  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  of  Roman  date,  as  well  as  stature,  altar*, 
and  other  ancient  remains,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site:  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  also  found, 
in  one  of  which  the  citizens  are  designated  aa  u In- 
teramnites  Praetutiaui."  (Iiomanelli,  vol  iii.  pp, 
297 — 301 ; Mommsen,  /.  R.  *V.  pp.  329 — 331.) 

There  is  no  foundation  fur  the  existence  of  a fourth 
city  of  tlie  name  of  Interamna  among  tlie  Frentani, 
as  assumed  by  Rumanelli,  and.  from  him,  by  Cramer, 
on  the  authority  of  a very  apocryphal  inscription. 
[Friuttaxi.]  f E.  H.  h.  J 

INTEKAMNE'SIA  (Phlegon.  de  Longaer.  1 ; 
Eth.  InteramnieiiMw,  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  a stipen- 
diary town  of  Lusitania,  named  in  the  inscription  of 
Alcantara , and  supposed  by  Ukert  to  have  been 
situated  between  the  Con  and  Tovroes,  near  Costed 
llodrigo  and  Almeida.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I. 
p.  398.)  [P.S.] 

INTERAMNIUM.  [Ahtuiiw*.] 

INTEKCATIA.  [Vaccaki.] 

INTEKCISA  or  AD  INTEKCISA,  is  the  namo 
given  in  the  Itineraries  to  a station  on  the  Via 
Flaniinia,  which  evidently  derives  this  name  from 
its  being  situated  at  the  remarkable  tunnel  or  gallerv 
hewn  through  the  ruck,  now  known  as  the  Passu  (Ul 
Furlo.  {/tin.  Uier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Pent.)  This 
jswsage,  which  is  still  traversed  by  tlie  modern 
highway  from  Rome  to  Fano,  is  a work  of  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  as  an  inscription  cut  in  the  ruck 
infonns  us,  and  was  constructed  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  i>.  75.  (Inner,  ap.  Cluvcr, 
Ital.  p.  619.)  It  is  also  noticed  among  the  public 
works  of  that  emperor  by  Aurelius  Vidor,  who  calls 
it  Petra  Pertuau;  and  the  some  name  (nfrpa  np. 
rowra)  is  given  to  it  by  Procopius,  who  luis  left  i_ia 
a detailed  and  accurate  description  of  the  locality. 
(Viet.  Cars.  9,  EpiL  9 , Procop  B.  G.  ii.  1 1.) 

The  valley  of  the  Cantiano,  a tributary  of  the 
Mctaurus,  which  is  here  followed  by  the  Flaminian 
Way,  it  at  this  point  so  narrow  Unit  it  is  only  by 
cutting  the  mad  out  of  tlie  »»lid  rock  that  it  can  l** 
carried  along  the  face  of  tlie  precipice,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  rock  itself  is  in  otic  place  pierced  by 
an  arched  gallery  or  tunnel,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  l’etra  l’ertusa.  The  actual  tunnel  is  only 
126  feet  long,  but  the  whole  length  of  the  pass  fs 
about  half  a mile.  Claudian  alludes  to  this  remark- 
able work  in  terms  which  prove  the  admiration  that 
it  excited.  (Claud,  de  VI.  Con*.  Hon.  502.)  At 
a later  jieriod  tlie  pass  was  guarded  by  a foil,  which, 
from  its  completely  commanding  the  Flaminian  Wav, 
became  a military  pn^t  of  importance,  and  ib  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  ware  of  the  Gotha 
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with  the  generals  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  D.  G.  Ii. 
II,  iii.  6,  iv.  28,  34.)  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
{•luces  the  station  of  Intercisa  9 M.  P.  from  Calles 
(Cagliy,  and  the  same  distance  from  Forum  Sem- 
jwonii  (Foseombrone),  both  of  which  distances  are 
just  about  correct.  (D’AnviUe,  Analyte  tie  l Italic, 
|k  1 55.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

INTERNUM  MARE,  the  great  inland  or  M«H 
ferranean  Sen,  which  washes  the  coasts  of  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor. 

1.  Name. — In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  this  sea,  on 

the  W.  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  behind  a person 
facing  the  E.,  is  called  the  44  Hinder  Sea  "(Deut.  xi. 
24 ; Joel,  ii.  20),  and  also  the  44  Sea  of  tlie  Phil'is- 
t incst  ” ( Exod.  xxii.  81),  because  tliat  people  occupied 
the  largest  portion  of  its  shores.  Pre-eminently  it 
was  •*  the  Great  Son  " ( Sum.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ; Josh.  i.  4, 
ix.  1,  xv.  47;  Keek.  xlviL  10,  15,  20),  or  simply 
*•  the  Sea"  (1  Kings,  v.  9;  comp.  1 Macc.  xiv.  34. 
xv.  11).  In  the  same  way,  the  Homeric  poems, 
Hesiod,  the  Cyclic  poets,  Aeschylus,  and  Pindar, 
i*nll  it  emphatically  M tl»e  Sea."  The  logographer 
Hccstaeus  speaks  of  it  as  “ the  Great  Sea  ” ( F r.  349, 
ml.  Klausen).  Nor  did  the  historians  and  systematic 
geographers  mark  it  off  by  any  peculiar  denomination. 
The  Roman  writers  call  it  Mauk  Imtermum  (Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  1.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  3)  or  IxtkstiM'M  (Sail. 
Jog.  17;  Flor.  ir.  2;  V fate  3dAarro,  Polyb.  iii.  39; 
V Jrrbt  3aA.,  St  nib  ii.  p.  121,  lit  p.  139;  y lyrbi 
‘HpawAriwr  otijA At  3aA.,  Arist.  Met  ii.  1),  or  more 
frequently,  Mauk  Notrrituu  (Sail.  Jug.  17,  18; 
Cam*.  B.  G.  v.  1 ; Liv.  xxvi.  42 -,  Pomp,  Mela,  L 6.  § 1 ; 
y *«£/  ypd%  Strab.  ii.  p.  121).  The  epithet 

‘*  Mediterranean  ” is  not  used  in  the  classical  writers, 
and  was  first  employed  for  this  sea  by  Solinns  (c.  22 ; 
comp.  laid.  Orig.  xiii.  16).  The  Greeks  of  the  prc- 
aent  ilay  call  it  the  44  White  Sea"  (’A atepi  8dAa<r«ra), 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  Throughout 
Europe  it  is  known  as  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  Extent,  Shape,  and  Admeasurements. — The 
Mediterranean  Sea  extends  from  6°  W.  to  36°  E.  of 
Greenwich,  while  the  extreme  limits  of  its  latitude 
are  from  30^  to  46°  N.;  and,  in  round  numbers,  its 
length,  from  Gibraltar  to  its  furthest  extremity  in 
Syria,  is  about  2000  miles,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  80  to  500  miles,  and,  including  tlie  Euxine, 
with  a line  of  shore  of  4500  leagues.  The  ancients, 
who  considered  this  sea  to  be  a very  largo  portion 
of  the  globe,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  equal  to 
oi>e-scvcntceiith  |«rt  of  the  Pacific,  assigned  to  it 
a much  greater  length.  As  they  possessed  no  means 
for  critically  measuring  horizontal  angles,  and  were 
unaided  by  the  compass  and  chronometer,  correctness 
in  great  distances  was  unattainable.  On  this  account, 
while  {he  E.  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean  approached 
:i  tolerable  degree  of  correctness,  the  relative  positions 
and  forms  of  the  W.  coasts  are  erroneous.  Strabo, 
a philosophical  rather  than  a scientific  geographer, 
set  himself  to  rectify  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes  (ii. 
pp.  105,  106),  but  made  more  mistakes:  though  he 
drew  a much  Utter  44  contour"  of  the  Mediterranean, 
yet  he  distorted  the  W.  parts,  by  placing  Massilia 
13|°  to  the  S.  of  Byzantium,  instead  of  2J°  to  the 
N.  of  that  city.  Ptolemy  also  fell  into  great  errors, 
such  as  the  flattening-in  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to 
the  amount  of  4^°  to  the  S.,  in  the  latitude  of  Car- 
thage, while  Byzantium  was  placed  2°  to  the  N.  of 
its  true  position;  thus  increasing  tlte  breadth  in  the 
very  part  where  the  greatest  accuracy  might  be  ex-  | 
pected.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  the  extreme  length  of  i 
the  luUn'ul  Sea  was  carried  to  up  wauls  of  20°  ! 
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beyond  Its  tme  limit*.  The  maps  of  Agathodsemon 
which  accompany  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  though 
indifferently  drawn,  preserve  a much  better  outline  of 
this  sea  than  is  expressed  in  the  Tbeodosisn  or 
Peutingerian  Table,  where  the  Mediterranean  i*  so 
reduced  in  breadth  as  to  resemble  a canal,  and  the 
site,  form,  and  dimensions  of  its  islands  are  displaced 
and  disfigured. 

The  latitudes  were  estimated  by  the  ancient  ob- 
servers in  stadia  reckoned  from  the  equator,  and  aro 
not  so  discordant  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
method.  The  length  between  the  equinoctial  line 
and  Syracuse,  or  rather  the  place  which  they  called 
the  44  Strait  of  Sicily,"  is  given  as  follows:  — 

Stadia 

Eratosthenes  ....  25,450 

Hipparchus  ....  25,600 

Strabo  ......  25,400 

Marinas  of  Tyre  ...  26,075 
Ptolemy  .....  26,833 

Their  longitudes  ran  rather  wild,  and  are  reckoned 
from  the  “Sacrum  Promontorinm  " (Cape  St.  I'm- 
cent),  and  the  numbers  given  are  as  the  arc  from 
tbencc  to  Syracuse: — 

Stadia 

Eratosthenes  « • • • 11 ,800 
Hipparchus  ....  16,300 

Strabo  ......  14,000 

Marinos  of  Tyre  ...  18,583 

Ptolemy 29,000 

In  Admiral  Smyth’s  work  (The  Mediterranean, 
p.  375)  will  be  found  a tabular  view  of  the  above- 
mentioned  admeasurement#  of  the  elder  geographers, 
along  with  the  determination  resulting  from  his  own 
observations;  assuming,  for  a redac  tion  of  tlie  num- 
bers, 700  stadia  to  a degree  of  latitude,  for  a plane 
projection  in  the  36°  parallel,  and  555  for  the  cor- 
responding degree  of  longitude.  (Comp.  Ciwselin, 
Geographic  dee  Grtce,  1 rol.  Paris,  1780;  Geogra- 
phic dee  Anciene,  3 vols.  Paris,  1813  j Mceurte 
Ittncrairee,  1 vol.  Paris,  1813.) 

3.  Physical  Geography.  — A more  richly-varied 
and  broken  outline  gives  to  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  an  advantage  over  the  S.  or  Libyan 
coast,  which  was  remarked  by  Eratosthenes.  (Scrub, 
ii.  p.  109.)  The  three  great  peninsulas,  — the 
Iberian,  the  Italic,  ami  the  Hellenic,  — with  their 
sinuous  and  deeply  indented  shores,  form,  in  com- 
bination  with  the  neighbouring  islands  and  opposite 
coasts,  many  straits  and  isthmuses.  Exclusive  of 
the  Euxine  (which,  however,  must  be  considered  as 
jwrt  of  it),  this  sheet  of  water  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  vast  basins;  the  barrier  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  marks  the  commencement  of  the  W. 
basin,  which  descends  to  an  abysmal  depth,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  central  part  of  the  sea,  where 
it  flows  over  another  barrier  (the  subaqueous  Ad- 
venture Bank,  discovered  by  Admiral  Smyth),  and 
again  falls  into  the  yet  nnfathomed  Levant  basin. 

Strabo  (ii.  pp.  122 — 127)  marked  off  this  expanse 
by  three  smaller  closed  basins.  The  westernmost, 
or  Tyrrhenian  basin,  comprehended  tlie  space  be- 
tween tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  Sicily,  including 
the  Iberian,  Ligurian,  and  Sardinian  seas ; the 
waters  to  the  W.  of  Italy  were  also  called,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Adriatic,  the  “ Lower  Sea,"  a#  that 
gulf  boro  the  name  of  the  “ Upper  Sea.”  The 
second  was  the  Syrtic  basin,  E.  of  Sicily,  including 
the  Ausonian  or  Siculian,  the  Lilian,  and  the  Libyan 
sous:  on  the  N.  this  basin  unis  up  into  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  S.  the  gulf  of  Libya  penetrate#  deeply  into 
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tlra  African  continent  Tlie  E.  part  of  this  l»nsin  is 
interrupted  by  Cyprus  alone,  and  was  divided  into 
the  Carpathian,  Pamphylian,  Cilician,  and  Syrian 
seas. 

The  third  or  Aegean  portion  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  a curved  line,  which,  commencing  at  the  coast 
of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  is  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Cythcra,  joining  the  Pelopon- 
nesus not  far  from  Cape  Males,  with  its  subdivisions, 
the  Thracian,  Myrtoan,  Icarian,  and  Cretan  seas. 

From  the  Aegean,  the  44  White  Sea  " of  tho  Turks, 
tlie  channel  of  the  Hellespont  leads  into  the  Pro- 
pontis, connected  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus  with 
the  Euxine : to  the  NE.  of  that  sheet  of  water 
lies  the  Palus  Maeotis,  with  the  strait  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus.  The  configuration  of  the  con- 
tinents and  of  the  islands  (the  latter  either  severed 
from  the  main  or  volcanically  elevated  in  lines,  as  if 
over  King  fissures)  led  in  very  early  times  to  cosmo- 
logical views  respecting  eruptions,  terrestrial  revolu- 
tions, and  overpourings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas 
into  those  which  were  lower.  The  Euxine,  the 
Hellespont,  the  straits  of  Gades,  and  the  Internal 
Sea,  with  its  many  islands,  were  well  fitted  to 
originate  such  theories.  Not  to  speak  of  the  floods 
of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,  or  tho  legendary  cleaving 
of  the  pillar*  of  Hercules  by  that  hero,  the  Smoo- 
th racian  traditions  recounted  that  the  Euxine,  once 
an  inland  lake,  swollen  by  the  rivers  that  flowed 
into  it,  had  broken  first  through  the  Bosporus  and 
afterwards  the  Hellespont.  (Diod.  v.  47.)  A reflex 
of  these  Sainothmcian  traditions  appears  in  tho 
*'  Sluice  Theory  " of  Straton  of  Lampancua  (Strab. 
i.  pp.  49,  50),  according  to  which,  the  swellings  of 
the  waters  of  the  Euxine  first  opened  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  afterwards  caused  the  outlet 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  This  theory  of 
Straton  led  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrcne  to  examine  the 
problem  of  the  equality  of  level  of  all  external  seas, 
or  seas  surrounding  the  continents.  (Strab.  L c.; 
comp.  ii.  p.  104.)  Strabo  (i.  pp.  51,  54)  rejected 
the  theory  of  Straton,  as  insufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena,  and  proposed  one  of  his  own,  the 
profoundness  of  which  modem  geologists  are  only  now 
beginning  to  appreciate.  “ It  is  not,"  he  says  (L  c.), 
“ because  the  lands  covered  by  seas  were  originally 
at  different  altitudes,  tlmt  the  waters  have  risen,  or 
subsided,  or  receded  from  some  parts  and  inundated 
others.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the  same  land  is 
sometimes  raised  up  and  sometimes  depressed,  so 
that  it  either  overflows  or  returns  into  its  own 
place  again.  We  must  therefore  ascribe  the  cause 
to  the  gronnd,  either  to  tliat  ground  which  is  under 
the  sea,  or  to  tliat  which  becomes  flooded  by  it; 
but  rather  to  that  which  lies  beneath  tlie  sea,  for 
this  is  more  moveable,  and,  on  account  of  its  wet- 
ness, can  be  altered  with  greater  quickness."  (Lyell, 
Geology,  p.  17;  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  iL  p.  118, 
trans.,  Aspects  of  Nature,  vul.  iL  pp.  73— -83, 
trans.) 

The  fluvial  system  of  the  Internal  Sea,  including 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine,  consists,  be- 
sides many  secondary  streams,  of  the  Nile,  Danube, 
Borysthenes,  Tanais,  Po,  Rhone,  Ebro,  and  Tyras. 
The  general  physics  of  this  sea,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  ancient  speculations,  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  article;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  theory  of  the  tides  was  first  studied  on  the 
coast  of  this,  which  can  only  in  poetical  language 
be  sailed  “ a tideless  sea.”  Tho  mariner  of  old  had 
hi*  chart*  and  mailing  directories,  wa*  acquainted 
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with  the  bewildering  currents  and  counter -currents 
of  this  sea,  — the  “ Typhon  " (t mpwr),  and  the 
“ Prestcr”  (r^o-rifp),  the  destroyer  of  those  at 
sea,  of  which  Lucretius  (vi.  422—445)  has  giveo 
so  terrific  a description,  — and  hailed  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  as  the  “ Dioscuri  " who  played  about  the 
mast-head  of  his  vessel  (Plin.  ii.  437;  Sen.  Nat . 
Quaes  t.  ii.),  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo,  u sucml  to  tho 
seaman.”  Much  valuable  information  upon  the 
winds,  climate,  and  other  atmospheric  phenomena, 
as  recorded  by  the  ancients,  and  compared  with 
modern  investigations,  is  to  be  found  in  Scnyth 
(Mediterranean,  pp.  210  — 302).  Forbiger’s  sec- 
tion upon  Physical  Geography  (vol.  i.  pp.  676— 
655)  is  useful  fur  the  references  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authors.  Some  papers,  which  appeared  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  for  the  years  1852  and  1853, 
upon  the  fish  known  to  tlio  ancients,  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  ichthyology  of  this  sea. 
Recent  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  many 
instructive  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  fish 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  liave  been  handed  down 
by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  A reheat  rat  us,  Aclian,Ovid,  Op- 
pian,  Atheuacux,  and  Ausanias. 

4.  Historical  Geography. — To  trace  the  progress 
of  discovery  on  the  waters  and  shores  of  this  sea 
would  be  to  give  the  history  of  civilisation, — **  nul- 
lum sine  nomine  snxum."  Its  geographical  position 
has  eminently  tended  towards  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  The  three  peninsulas  — the  Iberinn, 
Italic,  and  Hellenic — run  out  to  meet  that  of  Asia 
Minor  projecting  from  the  E.  coast,  while  the  islands 
of  the  Aegean  have  served  os  stepping  stone*  for 
the  passage  of  the  ]>eoples  from  one  continent  to  th© 
other;  and  the  great  Indian  Ocean  advances  by  the 
fissure  between  Arabia,  Aegypt,  and  Abyssinia,  under 
the  name  iff  the  Red  Sea,  so  as  only  to  be  divided 
by  a narrow  isthmus  from  the  Delta  of  the  Nilo 
valley  and  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

“ We,”  says  Plato  in  tho  Phacdo  (p.  109,  b.), 
“ who  dwell  from  the  I'hasis  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, inhabit  only  a small  portion  of  tho  earth  iu 
which  we  have  settled  round  the  (Interior)  sea,  like 
ants  or  frogs  round  a marsh.”  And  yet  the  margin 
of  this  contracted  basin  has  been  the  site  where 
civilisation  was  first  developed,  ami  the  theatre  iff 
the  greatest  events  in  tho  early  history  of  the  world. 
Religion,  intellectual  culture,  law,  arts,  and  man- 
ners— nearly  everything  tliat  lifts  us  above  tha 
savage,  have  come  from  these  coasts. 

The  earliest  civilisation  on  these  shores  was  to 
the  S.,  but  the  national  character  of  the  Aegyptiana 
was  opposed  to  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
their  navigation,  such  a*  it  was,  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  Nile  and  Arabian  gulf.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  the  first  great  agents  in  promoting  the 
communion  of  peoples,  and  their  flag  waved  in  every 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Internal  Sea.  Carthage 
and  Etruria,  though  of  less  im pittance  than  Phoe- 
nicia in  connecting  nations  and  extending  the  geo- 
graphical horizon,  exercised  great  influence  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  N.  of  Europe.  The  progressive  movement 
propagated  itself  more  widely  and  enduringly  through 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  after  the  latter 
had  broken  the  Phoenico-Carthaginian  power. 

In  the  Hellenic  peninsula  the  broken  configuration 
of  the  coast-line  invited  early  navigation  and  com- 
mercial intercourse,  anil  the  expeditions  of  tho 
Samians  (Herod,  iv.  162)  und  Pbocaeans  (Herod. 
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i.  1 63)  laid  open  the  W.  coast  of  this  sea.  During 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Universal  Empire,  the 
Mediterranean  was  the  lake  of  the  imperial  city. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Mithridatic 
War,  piracy,  which  has  always  existed  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  history  to  the  present  day  in  the 
Grecian  waters,  was  carried  on  systematically  by 
large  armies  ami  fleets,  the  strongholds  of  which 
were  Cilicia  and  Creto.  From  these  stations  the 
pirates  directed  their  expeditions  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mitkr. 
92;  Plut.  romp.  24.)  Piracy,  crashed  by  Potn- 
pcios,  was  never  afterwards  carried  on  so  extensively 
us  to  merit  a place  in  history,  but  was  not  entirely 
extirpated  even  by  the  fleet  which  the  Roman  em- 
perors maintained  in  the  East,  and  that  cases  still 
occurred  b proved  by  inscriptions.  (Bdckh,  Corp. 
Inter.  Graec.  nn.  2335,  2347.)  The  Romans 
despised  all  trade,  and  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  their  great  patron,  till  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  power  in  the  East,  possessed  the  largest 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  Even 
after  the  Moslem  conquests,  the  Aral®,  in  spite  of 
the  various  expeditions  which  they  fitted  out  to 
attack  Constantinople,  never  succeeded  in  forming  a 
maritime  power;  and  their  naval  strength  declined 
with  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  their  Christian 
subjects,  until  it  dwindled  into  a few  piratical 
squadrons.  The  emperors  of  Constantinople  really 
remained  masters  of  the  sea.  On  all  points  con- 
nected with  this  sea,  sec  Admiral  Smyth,  The  Me- 
diterranean, London,  1854.  [E.  B.  J.] 

INTEROCREA  ('Impoitpia,  Strab.),  a small 
town  or  village  of  the  Sabines,  between  Amitemum 
and  Rcate.  It  was  placed  on  the  Via  Salaria,  at  the 
junction  of  its  two  branches,  one  of  which  led  east- 
wards to  Amiternum,  the  other,  and  principal  one, 
up  the  valley  of  tho  Velinus,  to  Aaculum.  It  is  now 
called  Antrodoco,  and  is  a position  of  great  military 
importance,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
two  fosses  just  mentioned,  which  must  in  all  ages 
have  formed  two  of  the  principal  lines  of  communi- 
cation across  the  Apennines.  It  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times  but  a small  place  : Strabo 
rails  it  a village ; and  its  name  b otherwise  found 
only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  at  14  M.  P. 
from  Reate,  a dbtance  that  coincides  with  the  position 
of  Antrodoco.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228;  I tin.  Ant  p.  307 ; 
Tab.  Pent.)  Its  ancient  name  b evidently  derived 
from  its  position  in  a deep  valley  between  ragged 
mountains  ; for  we  learn  from  Festus  (p.  181,  ed. 
Miill.)  that  Ocrb  was  an  ancient  word  for  a moun- 
tain: and  it  b interesting  to  find  thb  form  Rtill 
preserved  in  the  name  of  the  Montague  di  Ocra , 
a lofty  and  rugged  group  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Aquila.  (Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Najfoli, 
3.  fol.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

INTERPROMIUM,  a village  of  the  Marrueini, 
forming  a station  on  the  Via  Claudia  Valeria  be- 
tween Corfinium  and  Teate.  It  b repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Itineraries,  but  the  distances  are 
variously  given.  (Itm.Ant.  pp.  102,310;  Tab.  Pent) 
The  line  of  the  ancient  highroad  is,  however,  well 
ascertained,  and  the  position  of  Interpromium  is  fixed 
by  ancient  remains,  as  well  as  mediaeval  records,  at 
a place  on  the  right  bonk  of  the  Atemus,  just 
below  tho  narrow  gorge  through  which  that  river 
Wows  below  Popoli.  The  site  b now  marked  only 
by  a tavern  called  the  Ostm'a  di  S.  Valentino,  from 
the  little  town  of  that  nuuto  on  the  hill  above;  it  is  I 
distant  12  Roman  miles  from  Cor liuiuui  (-S'.  Pellino)t\ 
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and  13  from  Teate  (CAiWi),  or  21  from  Pescara, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus.  (ilolsten.  Not.  ad 
Clue.  p.  143;  D'Anville,  Analyse  de  T Italic,  p.  178; 
Romanelli,  vol.  iiL  p.  117.)  An  inscription  also 
mentions  Interpromium  untier  the  name  of  Pagus 
Interprominus  (Orell.  Inter.  144;  Romanelli,  Lc.); 
it  b called  M Interpromium  vicus " in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  (p.  102),  and  was  evidently  a mere 
village,  probably  a dependency  of  Teate.  [E.H.  B.l 
INTPBILI.  1.  [Kdktaxi.]  2.  A town  of 
Ilbponia  Raetica,  near  Uliturgb,  the  scene  of  a 
battle  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxiii.  49 ; Fron- 
tin.  Stratay.  iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

INUI  CASTRUM.  [Cast-rum  Inui.] 

INYCUM  or  1NYCUS  {’'Irwcov,  Steph.  B.,  but 
V ’'homos,  Herod. : Pth.  ’lyvtCros),  a town  of  Sicily, 
situated  in  the  SW.  of  the  island,  on  the  river 
Hypsas.  It  is  principally  known  from  its  connection 
with  the  mythical  legends  concerning  Minos  and 
Daedalus;  the  capital  of  the  Sicanian  prince  Cocalus, 
who  afforded  a shelter  to  the  fugitive  Daedalus 
against  the  Cretan  monarch,  being  placed  by  some 
writers  at  Inycum,  and  by  others  at  Camicus.  (Paus. 
vii.  4.  § 6;  Charax,  ap.  Steph.  B.  v.  Kapinos.)  It 
b mentioned  in  bbtorical  times  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  of  confinement  to  which  Scythes,  the  ruler  of 
Znncle,  was  sent  by  Hippocrates,  who  had  taken 
him  prisoner.  (Herod,  vi.  23,  24.)  Aelian,  who 
copies  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  represents  Scythes 
as  a native  of  Inycum ; but  thb  b probably  a mis- 
take. (Ael.  V.  II.  viii.  17.)  Plato  speaks  of  Inycum 
os  still  in  existence  in  his  time,  but  quite  a small 
place  (x«pbv  rr&vv  oputpiv)  ; notwitlistanding 
which  he  makes  the  sophist  Hippias  boast  that  he 
had  derived  from  it  a sum  of  20  minne.  (Plat. 
Hipp,  M.  p.  282,  e.)  It  b evident  that  it  always 
continued  to  be  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  was 
probably  a mere  dependency  of  Selinas.  Hence  we 
never  again  meet  with  its  name,  though  Stephanus 
tells  us  that  thb  was  still  preserved  on  account  of 
the  excellence  cf  its  wine.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  "Iwirov ; 
Hrayeb.  t.  r.)  Vibitis  Sequester  is  the  only  author 
that  affords  nny  clue  to  its  position,  by  telling  us 
that  the  river  Hypsas  (the  modern  Belies')  flowed  by 
it  (Vib.  Sequest.  p.  12,  according  to  Cluver’s  emeu 
dation) ; but  further  than  thb  its  site  cannot  be 
determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

IOBACCHI.  [Marmarica.] 

IOL,  afterwards  CAESARE'A  (To?A  Ka tcrdpna 
Ptol.  ii  4.  § 5 ; ^ Kaurdpeia,  Strab.,  Ac.),  ori- 
ginally an  obscure  Phoenician  settlement  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  became  afterwards  famous  as  the 
capital  of  Bocchus  and  of  Juba  II.  [Mauretania.] 
The  latter  king  enlarged  and  adorned  the  city,  nnd 
gave  it  the  name  of  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  lib 
patron  Augustus.  Under  the  Romans  it  gavo  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Mauretania  Caesarieusis,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital.  It  was  made  a colony  by 
tho  emperor  Claudius.  Under  Valens  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Moors ; but  it  was  again  restored  ; and  in 
the  6th  century  it  was  a populous  and  flourishing 
city.  It  occupied  a favourable  position  midway  be- 
tween Carthage  and  the  Straits,  and  was  conveniently 
situated  with  refe-ence  to  Sjain,  tho  Balearic  blonds, 
and  Sardinia  ; and  it  lmd  a natural  harbour,  pro- 
tected by  a small  bland.  To  the  E.  of  the  city 
stood  the  royal  mausoleum.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  831; 
Dion  Cass.  lx.  9 ; Mela,  i.  G.  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 
Entrap,  vii.  5 ; I tin.  Ant.  pp.  5,  15,  25.  31 ; Oreo, 
vii.  33;  Aumiiau.  xxix.  5;  Procop.  Li.  I and.  ii.  5.) 
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Caesarea  is  now  identified,  l>cyond  all  doubt,  with 
the  magnificent  ruins  at  Zerahell  on  the  coast  of 
Algier,  in  a little  more  than  2°  E.  long.  The 
Arabic  name  is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  Caesarea 
Iol  ; a fact  clear  to  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  Shaw, 
And  which,  in  connection  with  the  statements  of 
the  ancients,  let!  that  incomparable  traveller  to  the 
truth.  Unfortunately,  however,  nearly  all  sub- 
sequent writers  preferred  to  follow  the  thick-headed 
Mannert,  who  was  misled  by  an  error  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  whereby  all  the  places  along  this 
coast,  for  a considerable  distance,  are  thrown  too  far 
to  the  W.;  until  the  researches  which  followed  the 
French  conquest  of  the  country  revealed  inscriptions 
which  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  There  exist 
few  stronger  examples  of  that  golden  rule  of  criti- 
cism : — “ Pomleranda  sunt  testimonia,  non  numr-  ‘ 
rondo."  (Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  c.  3 ; Barth,  | 
Wander  ungen,  p.  56 ; Pellis&ier,  in  the  Exploration 
Scientijique  de  r Alger  ie,  vol.  vi.  p 349.)  [1*.  S.] 

IOLAI  or  10LAENSKS  (TdAooi,  Paus.;  *Io- 
Adeioi,  Diod.;  ’loAcuit,  Strub.  v.  p.  225),  a people 
of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
indigenous  or  native  tribes  of  the  island.  According 
to  Strabo,  they  were  the  same  people  who  were 
called  in  his  day  Diagesbiana  or  Dingebrians  (A«a- 
ytjSput  or  AtayijaStis),  a name  otherwise  unknown: 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  a Tyrrhenian  |»eople,  a 
statement  in  itself  not  improbable.  The  commonly 
received  tradition,  however,  represented  them  as  a 
Greek  race,  composed  <if  emigrants  from  Attica  and 
Thespiae,  who  had  .settled  in  the  island  under  the 
command  of  lolaus,  the  nephew  of  Hercules.  (Pans, 
x.  17.  § 5;  L)iod.  iv.  30,  v.  15.)  It  is  evident 
that  this  legend  was  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  name  (in  the  form  which  it  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  pronunciation)  to  that  of  lolaus  : 
wliat  the  native  form  of  the  name  was,  wc  know 
not ; and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Latin  author, 
though  both  Pnuauias  and  Diodorus  affirm  that  it 
was  still  retained  by  the  part  of  the  island  which 
hail  been  inhabited  by  the  Iolai.  Hence,  modem 
writers  have  assumed  that  the  name  is  in  reality 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Ilionses,  which  would 
seem  probable  enough  ; but  Pausanins,  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  them  both,  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes the  two.  That  author  speaks  of  01  bin, 
in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island,  as  one  of  their  chief 
towns.  Diodorus  represents  them,  on  the  contrary, 
as  occupying  the  plains  and  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  island,  while  the  district  adjoining  Olbia  is 
one  of  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous  in  Sar- 
dinia. (E.  H.  B.] 

IOLCUS  (TwAirdf,  Ep.  Toa>A*df,  Dor.  TaAxrfr: 
Eth.  'IwAfuor,  fern.  'JuAkIs,  ’IwAi das),  an  ancient 
city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Paga<aean  gulf  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pelion 
(Pind  A cm.  iv.  88),  and  celebrated  in  the  heroic 
ages  as  the  residence  of  Jnson,  and  the  place  where 
the  Argonauts  assembled.  [See  Diet  of  liiogr.  arlt. 
Jason  and  Akoonautae.]  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithets  of  iVKTtptinj  and 
ivpvxopot  ( IL  ii.  712,  Od  xi.  256).  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cretheus  (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 

1 1 ),  and  to  have  been  colonised  by  Minyans  from 
Orchomenos.  (Strub.  ix.  p.  414.)  Iolcus  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  historical  times.  It  was  given  by  the 
Thessalians  to  llippias,  upon  his  expulsion  from 
Athens.  (Herod,  v.  94.)  The  town  afterwards  suf- 
fered from  the  dissensions  of  its  inhabitants,  but  it 
was  finally  ruined  by  the  foundation  of  Demetrius  iu 
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n.  c.  290,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Iolcos  and  of  other 
adjoining  towns  were  removed  to  this  place.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  436.)  It  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  Strabo,  since  he  speaks  of  tho 
place  where  Iolcos  stood  (d  riji  ’lwAxuv  tJtos,  ix. 
p.  438). 

The  position  of  Iolcos  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  who 
says  that  it  was  on  the  road  from  Boebe  to  Deme- 
trias,  and  at  the  distance  of  7 stadia  from  the  latter 
(ix.  p.  438).  In  another  passage  he  says  that 
Iolcos  is  situated  above  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
7 stadia  from  Demctrias  (ix.  p.  436).  Pindar  also, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  places  Iolcos  at  the  foot  of 
Ml  Pelion,  consequently  a little  inland.  From  these 
descriptions  there  is  little  doubt  that  Leake  is  right 
in  placing  Iolcos  on  the  steep  height  between  the 
southernmost  houses  of  Vola  and  V lakho-makhald, 
upon  which  stands  a church  called  Episkopi.  There 
are  at  present  no  ancient  remains  at  this  place;  but 
some  large  squared  blocks  of  stone  are  said  to  have 
formerly  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  to 
have  been  carried  away  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings elsewhere.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  has  any  appearance  of  being 
an  ancient  site.  It  might  indeed  appear,  from  Livy 
(xliv.  12,  13),  that  Iolcus  was  situated  upon  the 
coast ; but  in  this  {manage,  as  well  as  in  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  436),  the  name  of  Iolcos  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  this  part  of  the  coast  as  well  as  to  the  city  itself. 
(I<eakc,  Northin'*  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  379;  Mczicres, 
J Jemoire  stir  le  Pelion  et  f Ossa,  p.  11.) 

JOMANES  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21),  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  affluent*  of  the  Ganges,  into  which  it 
flow*  near  the  city  of  Allahabad  (Pratislitiidiia). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Arrian  mean*  the  same 
river  when  he  speaks  of  Iobares  (Ind.  c.  8) ; and 
Ptolemy  expresses  nearly  the  same  sound,  when 
he  names  the  Diamuna  (vii.  1.  § 29).  It  is  now 
ralied  the  Jumuna  or  Jumna.  The  Jumna  rises  ill 
the  highest  part  of  the  Himalaya,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  of  the  Sutledye  and  Ganges, 
respectively,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamvndeatdri 
( Juvmotri ),  which  is  probably  the  most  sacred  spot 
of  Hindu  worship.  It  enters  the  Indian  plain 
country  at  Eyzabad,  and  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Ganges  it  passes  the  important  cities  of  iJe/di  (In- 
draprastlia)  and  Agra  (Crislunapura),  and  receives 
several  large  tributaries.  These  affluents,  in  order 
from  W.  to  E.,  are  the  San>bus  (Arrian,  Jnd.  c.  4), 
(proliably  the  Carmanvati  or  Cambal ),  the  Betwa 
(or  Vetravati),  and  the  Cainas  (Arrian,  Lc.;  Plin. 
vi.  19.  8.  2 1 : now  Cdyana  or  Cena).  The  last  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges.  [V.] 

10MX1UM.  [Maubbtania.] 

ION  (-W),  a river  of  Tympliaea  in  Thessaly, 
rising  in  the  Catnbunian  mountains,  and  flowing  into 
the  Peneius:  now  river  of  Krdtzova.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  327 , Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv  p.  546.) 
ION  MONS.  [Libta.] 

IONES.  [Ionia.] 

10'NIA  (Twda),  also  called  Ignis,  the  country  of 
Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  Ionian  Greeks,  and  com- 
prising the  western  coast  from  Phocaca  in  the  north 
to  Miletus  in  the  south.  (Herod,  i.  142;  Strab.  xiv. 
init. ; Plin.  v.  31.)  Its  length  from  north  to  south, 
in  a straight  line,  amounted  to  800  stadia,  while  tho 
length  of  its  much  indcutcd  coast  amounted  to  3430 ; 
and  the  distance  from  Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  in  a 
straight  line,  was  only  320  stadia,  while  along  the 
coast  it  readied  the  large  number  of  2200.  (Strab. 
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xiv.  pp.  632,  665.)  Towards  the  inland,  or  the 
east,  Ionia  extended  only  a few  miles,  the  towns  of 
Magnesia,  I.arin»*,  Tralles,  Alabanda,  and  others, 
not  belonging  to  it.  Ptolemy  (v.  2)  assigns  much 
narrower  limits  to  Ionia  than  his  predecessors,  for, 
according  to  him,  it  extended  only  from  the  Hermus 
in  Lydia  to  the  Maeander  in  Caria;  so  that  Phocaea 
and  Miletus  would  not  belong  to  Ionia.  According 
to  a generally  received  tradition,  the  Ionian  colonies 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  were  founded  after  the 
death  of  Codrua,  the  last  king  of  Attica,  about  it.  c. 
1044,  or,  according  to  others,  as  early  as  n.  c.  1060, 
about  60  years  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians.  The  sons  of  Codrus,  Neleus  and 
Androclus,  it  is  said,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
abolition  of  royalty  and  the  appointment  of  their 
eldest  brother  Medon  to  the  archonship,  emigrated, 
with  large  numbers  of  Attic  lonians  and  bands  from 
other  parts  of  Greece,  into  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  633,  folL;  Paus.  vii.  2.)  Here,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts  of  the  earth,  they 
founded  a number  of  towns,  — partly  expelling  and 
partly  subduing  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  con- 
sisted maiuly  of  Maeonians,  Carinas,  and  Pelasgians. 
(Herod,  i.  142;  Paus.  vii.  2 ; Pherecyd.  Fragm.  26; 
Dionys.  Per.  822,  Ac.)  As  a great  many  of  the 
original  inhabitants  remained  in  the  country  as  sub- 
jects of  the  conquerors,  and  as  the  latter  had  gone 
to  Asia  as  warriors,  without  women,  the  new  colonies 
were  not  pure  Greek;  but  still  the  subdued  nations 
were  not  so  completely  different  as  to  render  an 
amalgamation  into  one  nation  impossible,  or  even 
very  difficult.  This  amalgamation  with  different 
tribes  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  four  different 
dialects  were  spoken  by  the  Ionian*.  (Herod.  /.  c.) 

The  towns  founded  by  the  lonians  — which, 
though  independent  of  one  another,  yet  formed  a 
kind  of  confederacy  for  common  purposes — amounted 
to  twelve  (8b*8«KaroAit),  a number  which  must  not 
be  regarded  as  accidental.  These  towns,  of  which 
accounts  are  given  in  separate  articles,  were:  Piio- 
CABA,  ErYTIIHAK,  ClazoMKNAK,  TkOS,  LfcUKDOS, 
Colophon,  Ephesus,  Puiknk,  My  us,  Miletus, 
and  Samos  and  Chios  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  633;  Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.5.)  Subse- 
quently, about  n.  c.  700,  Smyrna,  which  until  then 
had  belonged  to  Aeolis,  became  by  treachery  a mein- 
Iwr  t»f  the  Ionian  confederacy,  which  henceforth  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  cities.  (Herod,  i.  149;  Pans.  vii. 
5;  Strab.  Lc.)  These  Ionian  colonies  soon  rose  to 
a high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  in  many  respects 
outstripped  the  mother-country;  for  poets,  philoso- 
phers, historians,  and  artists  flourished  in  the  Ionian 
cities  long  before  the  mother-country  attained  to  any 
eminence  in  these  intellectual  pursuits.  All  the 
cities  of  Ionia  funned  independent  republics,  with 
democratic*!  constitutions;  but  their  common  affairs 
were  discussed  at  regular  meetings  held  at  l'anio- 
nium  (riarubw),  the  common  centre  of  all  the 
Ionian  cities,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  My- 
cale,  near  Priene,  and  about  three  stadia  from  the 
coast.  (Herod,  i.  141,  148;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639;  Mela, 
L 17;  Plin.  v.  29.)  These  meetings  at  Panionium 
appear  to  have  given  rise  to  a permanent  town,  with 
a Prytaneum,  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The  political  bond  which  held  the 
Ionian  cities  together  appears  to  have  been  rather 
loo*e,  and  the  principal  objects  of  the  meetings,  at 
least  in  later  times,  were  religious  worship  and  the 
celebration  of  games.  The  cities  continued  to  enjoy 
their  increasing  prosperity  and  their  independence 
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until  tl»e  establishment  of  the  Lydian  monarchy. 
The  attacks  upon  the  Ionian  colonies  began  even  ia 
the  reign  of  Gyges,  so  tliat  one  city  after  another  was 
conquered,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  all  of  them 
became  subject  to  the  Lydians.  When  Lydia  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  Persian  conqueror  Cyrus,  in 
b.  c.  557,  Ionia  abo  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Persia;  but  the  new  rulers  scarcely 
interfered  with  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  cities  and 
their  confederacy;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  pay 
tribute,  to  send  their  contingents  to  the  Persian 
armies,  and  to  submit  to  satraps  and  tyrants,  tho 
latter  of  whom  were  Greek  usurpers  who  set  them- 
selves up  in  their  native  cities,  and  were  hacked  by 
the  Persian  monarch*.  But  the  lonians,  accustomed 
to  liberty,  were  unable  to  bear  even  this  gentle  yoke 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  b.c.  500  a general 
insurrection  broke  out  against  Persia,  iu  which  the 
Athenians  and  Erctrians  also  took  j*art.  The  re- 
volt had  been  planned  and  organised  by  Histiaeus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  Aristagoras,  his  son-in-law. 
The  lonians  burned  and  destroyed  Sardes,  the  re*i  • 
denee  of  the  Persian  satraps,  but  were  then  routed 
and  defeated  in  a bloody  battle  near  Ephesus.  In 
B.c.  496  all  the  lonians  were  again  reduced,  and 
compelled  to  assist  the  Persians  with  men  and  ships 
in  the  war  against  Greece.  In  the  battle  of  My  calc, 
B.c.  479,  the  lonians  deserted  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Persians  and  joined  their  kinsmen,  and  thus  took 
tlw  first  step  to  recover  their  independence,  which 
ten  years  later  was  fully  secured  by  the  battle  on 
the  Eurymedon.  They  then  entered  into  a relation 
with  the  Athenians,  who  were  to  protect  them  against 
any  further  aggression  from  the  Persians;  but  in 
consequence  of  this  they  became  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  their  protectors.  In  the  unfortunate 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  lonians,  with  the  other 
Asiatic  Greeks,  were  again  made  over  to  Persia, 
B.  c.  387 ; and  when  the  Persian  monarchy  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander,  they  became  a part  of  tho 
Macedonian  empire,  and  finally  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Romans.  The  highest  prosperity  of  Ionia  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the  Lydutn  supremacy ; under 
the  rule  of  Macedonia  it  somewhat  recovered  from  its 
previous  sufferings.  Under  the  Romans  the  Ionian 
cities  still  retained  their  importance  as  commercial 
places,  and  as  seats  of  art  and  literature;  but  they 
lost  their  politieal  life,  and  sank  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  provincial  towns.  The  last  traces  of 
their  prosperity  were  destroyed  under  the  barbarous 
rule  of  the  Turks  in  the  middle  ages.  During  the 
period  of  their  greatest  prosperity  and  independence, 
the  Ionian  cities  sent  out  numerous  colonics  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  to  the  western  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Coinp.  Thirl- 
wall,  IJi*L  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap.  12,  pp.  94,  115, 
120,  Ac.;  Grote,  I/isL  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229 — 
253.)  [L.  S.] 

IO  NIUM  MARE  (TAwr  v4\ayoi,  l*tol.),  was 
the  name  given  by  geographers  to  the  sea  which 
bathed  the  western  shores  of  Greece,  and  separated 
them  from  those  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  The 
ap|iellation  would  seem  to  date  from  a very  early 
period,  when  the  lonians  still  inhabited  the  shores  «-f 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  the  part  of  the  l*cloponnc*s 
subsequently  known  as  Achaia;  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dcnce  of  its  employment  in  early  times.  The  legends 
invented  by  later  writers,  which  derived  it  from  a 
hero  of  the  name  of  1 uni  us  or  Ion,  or  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Io(Aesch.  From.  840;  Tzctz.m/  Lycophr. 
Alex.  630;  Steph.  B.  «.  V.  j Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
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Per.  92),  nr©  obviously  more  etymological  fancies. 
No  trace  of  the  mine  is  found  in  the  Homeric  poems; 
and  it  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Aeschylus,  though, 
from  the  poetic  diction  of  that  writer,  it  is  not  clear 
in  what  precise  sense  he  employs  the  term  rivrtos 
fi vxbf  'lonor.  (Aesch.  L c.)  Herodotus  evidently 
employs  the  name  ’Iowor  adAxof,  the  /onion  gtdjf, 
as  synonymous  with  the  Adriatic;  and  Thucydides 
likewise  uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  expression,  that  “ Epidamuus  is  a city 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  sail  into  the  Ionian  gulf” 
(i.  24).  He  also  repeatedly  uses  the  term  6 'linos 
(with  KoAirof  understood)  in  speaking  of  the  passage 
from  Corcyra  to  the  Iapygian  promontory  (vi.  30, 34, 
vii.  33);  but  in  all  these  cases  he  refers  only  to  the 
narrow  sea,  which  might  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
Mine  gulf  or  inlet  with  tho  entrance  of  the  Adriatic. 
Scylax  also,  and  even  Scymnus  Chius,  employ  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  in  the  same  sense,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Adriatic,  or  at  least  with  the 
southern  part  of  it  (Scyl.  §§  14,  27;-Scymn.  Ch. 
133,  361)  [Adbiaticum  Mark];  while  the  name 
of  the  Ionian  sea,  in  the  more  extended  sense  given 
to  it  by  later  geographers,  as  indicated  at  tho  com- 
mencement of  tliis  article,  is  not  found  in  any  early 
Greek  writer.  Polybius  is  tbo  first  extant  author 
who  uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  gives  the  name 
of  'linos  nipos  to  the  sea  which  extended  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as 
far  as  the  promontory  of  Corinthus,  which  he  con- 
siders as  its  southern  limit.  (Pol.  ii.  14,  t.  110.) 
Even  here  the  peculiar  expression  of  tho  Ionian 
strail  sufficiently  shows  that  this  was  a mere  ex- 
tension of  the  name  from  the  narrow  sea  or  strait  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  more  open  sea  to 
the  S.  of  it.  Hence  we  have  no  proof  that  the  name 
was  ever  one  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks  until 
it  came  to  be  established  by  the  geographers;  and 
even  Strabo,  who  on  these  points  often  follows  earlier 
authors,  gives  the  name  only  of  the  Ionian  gulf  to 
the  part  of  the  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic, 
while  he  extends  the  appellation  of  the  Sicilian  sea 
(2nr«Auc2>v  wfAayof)  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
Sicily  to  those  of  the  Peloponncsc.  He,  as  well  as 
Polybius  and  Scymnus  Chius,  fixes  the  Acroce- 
reunian  promontory  as  the  limit  between  the  Ionian 
and  the  Adriatic  seas.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  vii.  pp. 
316,  317.)  Pliny  uses  the  name  of  Ionium  Mare 
very  widely,  or  rather  very  vaguely ; including  under 
that  appellation  the  Marc  Siculum  and  Creticum  of 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  apparently  the  lower  part  of 
the  Adriatic  (Plin.  iii.  8.  a 14.  26.  a.  29,  30,  iv.  11. 
n.  18),  and  this  appears  to  have  been  tho  usage 
common  in  Ids  day,  and  which  is  followed  by  the 
Latin  poets.  (Virg.  Am.  iii.  21 1,  671 ; Ovid,  Fast. 
iv.  565,  &c.)  Mela  distinguishes  the  Ionian  sea 
from  the  Sicilian,  and  applies  the  former  name,  in  the 
sense  now  generally  adopted  by  geographers,  os  that 
portion  of  the  broad  sea  between  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  those  of  Sicily,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  former. 
(Mel.  ii.  4.  § 1.)  But  all  these  names,  given  merely 
to  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  which  had  no 
natural  limits,  were  evidently  used  very  vaguely  and 
indefinitely;  and  the  great  extension  given  at  a later 
period  to  the  name  of  the  Adriatic  swallowed  up 
altogether  those  of  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
[Adbiaticum  Mark],  or  1«1  to  the  employment  of 
the  former  name  in  a vague  ami  general  sense, 
wholly  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Thus  Servius,  commenting  on  the  expres- 
sion of  Virgil,  “ Insulae  loido  in  magiio/*  where  the 
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true  Ionium  Mare  is  meant  by  the  port,  says: — 
M Sciendum,  Ionium  sinuin  esse  immensutn,  ab  Ionia 
usque  ad  Sicilian),  et  hums  partes  es&©  Adriaticum, 
Achaicum  ct  Kpiroticum.”  (Serr.  ad  Am.  iii.  21 1.) 
On  tlic  other  hand,  the  name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  (4 
'linos  k6Kkos)  was  still  given  in  late  times  (at  least 
by  geographers),  in  a very  limited  sense,  to  tliat 
portion  of  the  Adriatic  immediately  within  the  strait 
at  its  entrance.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  92, 
389.)  Ptolemy  even  applies  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
sea  (1  u>viov  riAayos,  iii.  1.  §§  14,  15)  in  the  same 
restricted  manner. 

From  the  name  of  the  Ionian  sea  has  been  derived 
that  of  the  Ionian  islands,  now  given  to  the  group 
of  seven  principal  islands  (besides  several  smaller 
ones)  which  constitute  an  independent  republic  under 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain;  but  there  is  no 
ancient  authority  for  this  appellation.  [E.  H.  B.] 

JOPPA  (’Iifinn),  LXX. ; Strab.  xvl.p.  759;  PtoL 
v.  16.  § 2.  The  farm'  limj,  Stepb  B.;  Dionys.  v. 
910;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  10.  § 2;  Solin.  34,  better 
suits  the  Phoenician  original,  which  signifies  u an 
eminence;”  comp.  Mover’s  Phonixier,  pt.  ii.  p.  177; 
Ilitxig,  Die  Philistder,  pp.  131 — 134:  Etk.  *Io- 
xlryjs,  ’lortlrijs,  T onria,  'lixtia,  'lor  tvs,  'Iosif. 
The  Hebrew  name  Japho  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Arabic  Yilfa  or  Jaffa).  A seaport  town  and  haven 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  ancients  asserted  that  it  had  existed  before  tlie 
Deluge  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  11.  § 3;  Plin.  v.  14),  and 
according  to  legend  it  was  on  this  shore  that  An- 
dromeda was  rescued  by  Perseus  (Strab.  1.  c .;  Plin. 
L e comp.  Hierjo.  in  Jon.  i.)  from  the  monster, 
whose  skeleton  was  exhibited  at  Rome  by  M.  Ae- 
milius  Scaurus  during  his  famous  curule  aedilewhip 
(Plin.  ix.  4).  When  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  40),  and  was  the  only  port  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jewish  people,  till  Herod  made  tho 
harbour  at  Caesarea.  The  timber  from  Lebanon 
intended  for  both  the  first  and  second  temples  was 
landed  hero  (1  Kings , v.  9;  2 Ckron.  ii.  16  ; Ezra, 
iii.  7);  and  Jonah  went  to  Joppa  to  find  a ship 
going  to  Tarshish  (Jon.  i.  3).  Judas  Maccahncus 
set  the  shipping  on  fire,  because  of  the  inhabitants 
having  drowned  200  Jews  (2  Mace.  xii.  3 — 7). 
The  town  was  afterwards  taken  by  Jonathan 
(1  Macc.  x.  74 — 76),  hut  was  not  long  retained, 
as  it  was  again  captured  by  Simon  (xii.  34),  and 
was  strongly  fortified  by  him  (xir.  5,  xv.  28).  It 
was  annexed  by  Pompcius  to  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria,  along  with  other  towns  which  the  Jews 
had  held  by  grants  from  the  predecessors  of  An- 
tioch os  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  § 4,  comp.  xiii.  9. 
§ 2),  and  was  afterwards  given  to  Herod  by  Julius 
Caesar  (xv.  7.  § 3),  and  remained  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Arehelaus  (xvii.  11.  § 4). 

In  the  New  Testament  Joppa  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  tho  Apostle  Peter  (Acts,  ix.  36—43, 
x.  5,  18,  xi.  5).  During  the  Jewish  war,  this 
place,  which  had  become  a receptacle  for  pirates 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  7 59),  was  taken  by  Cestius,  and  8400 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  (Joseph. 
Ii.  J.  ii.  18.  § 10.)  Vespasian  afterwards  utterly 
demolished  the  ruins  of  Joppa,  to  which  great  num- 
bers of  persons  had  fled,  and  taken  to  piracy  for 
subsistence.  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  §§  2 — 5.)  In  the  time 
of  Constantine  Joppa  was  the  seat  of  a bislmp,  ns 
well  as  when  taken  by  tho  Arabians  under  Omar, 
A.  D.  636;  tho  name  of  a bishop  occurs  in  the 
council  held  at  Jerusalem  a.  t>.  536.  At  the  pt-riotT 
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of  tins  Cmwules,  Joppa,  which  bail  already  taken 
the  name  of  Jajfa  ('Idipa,  Annn  Conm.  Ale: r.  xi. 
p.  328),  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tiana and  Moslems.  After  its  capture  by  Salad  in 
(Wilken,  Die  Kreuzz,  vol.  iv.  pp.  537,  539)  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  Kichard  (p.  545),  was 
tlicn  sacked  by  Malek-al-Adel  (vol.  v.  p.  25),  was 
rebuilt  by  Frederick  II.  (vol.  vi.  p.  471)  and 
Louis  IX.  (vol.  vii.  p.  316),  when  it  was  taken  by 
Sultan  Bibars  (vol.  vii.  p.  517).  As  the  landing- 
place  far  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  first  Cru- 
sade to  our  own  day,  it  occurs  in  all  the  Itineraries 
and  books  of  travels,  which  describe  the  locality  and 
natural  unfitness  of  Jaffa  for  a haven,  in  terms  very 
similar  to  those  employed  by  the  ancients.  For  coins 
of  Joppa  soo  Eckhcl,  vol.  iii.  p.  433.  (Keland,  Pa- 
Inert,  p.  864 ; Von  Rauiner,  P alert  ina,  p.  201  ; 
Winer,  Jleahoorterbuch,  s.  v. ; Robinson,  Researches, 
vol.  iii.  p.  31 ; Ritter,  Erdhmde , vol.  xvi.  pt.  i. 
pp.  574—580,  Berlin,  1852.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JORDAN  ES.  [Paj.af.sti.va.] 

IOS  ("lor:  Eth.  *1  ifnjr,  Tenj*),  an  island  in  the 
A eg  aeon  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  and  falsely  called  by 
Stepnanus  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lay  north  of  Thera 
and  south  of  Paros  and  Naxos.  According  to  Pliny,  j 
it  was  25  miles  in  length,  and  was  distant  18  miles 
from  Naxos  and  25  from  Thera.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.) 
Both  Pliny  and  Stephanus  state  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally called  Phoenicc.  It  possessed  a town  of  the 
same  name  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 28),  situated  upon  a 
height  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  of  a circular  form,  like  the  Pei- 
rawtu:  its  mouth  faces  the  6outh-west,  and  is  op- 
posite the  island  of  Sicinus.  Tho  island  is  now 
called  Nio  (Iv  Ty);  and  when  Ross  visited  it,  in 
1836,  it  contained  505  families  or  2500  souls.  The 
modern  town  is  built  upon  the  site  of  tho  ancient 
one,  of  which  there  are  still  remains. 

los  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  burial- 
place  of  Homer,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here  on  his 
voyage  from  Smyrna  to  Athens  Long  afterwards, 
when  the  fame  of  the  poet  had  filled  the  world,  the 
inhabitants  of  los  are  reported  to  have  erected  the 
following  inscription  upon  his  tomb 

’Eyffdde  rf)y  l*p hv  uapaX^y  aara  yaia  aaAihrrc* 

’A vbpwv  rjpwury  Koo^rfiopa,  buoy  "Ofxrjpcy. 

(Pseudo-Herod.  ViL  Hamer.  34,  36;  comp.  Scylax, 
]*.  22;  Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Taus.  x.  24.  § 2;  Plin.. 
Steph.  Ii  cc.)  It  was  also  stated  that  Clymene, 
the  mother  of  Homer,  was  a native  of  los,  and  that 
she  was  buried  in  the  island  (Pans.,  Steph.  B.,  ILcc .); 
and,  according  to  Gellius  (iii.  11),  Aristotle  related 
that  Homer  himself  was  bom  in  los.  In  1771  a 
Dutch  nobleman,  Graf  Poach  van  Kriencn,  asserted 
that  he  hod  discovered  the  tomb  of  Homer  in  the 
northern  part  of  tho  island;  and  in  1773  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  discovery,  with  some  in- 
scriptions relating  to  Homer  which  he  said  he  had 
found  upon  the  tomb.  Of  Lliis  discovery  a detailed 
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account  is  given  by  Ross,  who  is  disposed  to  believe 
the  account  of  Pasch  van  Kriencn ; but  the  original 
inscriptions  have  never  been  produced,  and  most 
modem  scholars  regard  them  as  forgeries.  (Ross, 
Rdsen  avf  den  Grieeh.  Jnseln , vol.  i.  pp.  54,  154, 
seq. ; Welcker,  in  Zeitschrifl  fur  die  AUertkum- 
swissensekaf,  1844,  p.  290,  seq.) 

JOTABE  (larrdtij),  an  island  in  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  not  less  than  1000  stadia  from  the  city  of 
Aklana,  inhabited  by  Jews  who,  formerly  hide, 
pendent,  accepted  the  yoke  of  tho  Empire  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian  (Procop.  R.  P.  i.  19).  It  is 
now  called  Tiran , or  Djeziret  Tyran  of  Burkhardt 
(7mr.  p.  531),  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  tho 
Gulf  of  Alxibah.  (Comp.  Joum.  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol. 
vi.  pp.  54,  55.)  The  modem  name  recalls  tho 
u Gens  Tyra " of  Pliny  (vi.  33),  placed  by  him  in 
the  interior  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde , vol.  xiii.  pp.  223 — 225,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  19, 
262.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JOTATATA  (’lurdrara : Eth.  ’Iwrcnrcmjvds 
Steph.  B.  s.  a),  a city  of  Galilee,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a lofty  hill,  rising  abruptly  on  three  sides, 
from  the  deep  and  imjassable  ravines  which  sur- 
rounded it.  Josephus,  who  manfully  defended  it 
against  Ve-pasinn,  has  told  the  story  of  its  siege  and 
capture  : 1200  prisoners  were  taken,  and  40,000  men 
fell  by  the  sword  during  its  protracted  siege : Ves- 
pasian gave  orders  that  the  city  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  all  tho  defence*  burnt.  Tims 
perished  Jotapata  on  the  first  day  of  Panenma 
(July)  ( D . J.  iii.  pp.  6 — 8 ; comp.  Relaiul,  Palaest. 
p.  867 ; Milman,  1/ist.  of  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287 — 
309).  Mr.  Rankes  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trav. 
p.  299)  has  fixed  tho  site  at  the  singular  remains  of 
KuTat  Ibn  A fa  an,  in  the  Wady-el- Hamam  (comp. 
Burkhardt,  Trap.  p.  331;  Ritter,  Erdhmde , vol. 
xv.  pt  i.  p.  327),  but  Robinson  ( Researches , vol.  iii. 
pp.  279 — 282)  identifies  these  mins  with  the  Au- 
uela  of  Galilee  and  its  fortified  caverns.  [K.  B.  J.] 
JOT  APE  (Torrdrry:  Eth.  ’IwrairriTTjr),  a small 
town  of  Cilicia,  in  the  district  called  Selenitis,  not 
far  from  Sclinus.  It  is  perhaps  tho  same  place  ns 
Lacrte,  tho  native  city  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  It  is 
identified  with  the  modem  fort  Lombardo.  (Ptol.  v. 
8.  § 2;  Plin.v.  22;  Condi  Chalctd.  p.  659;  Hicrocl. 
p.  709,  where  it  is  called  Tordmj;  comp.  Larrtk.) 
Tho  coins  of  Iotape  belong  to  tho  emperors  Philip 
and  Valerian.  [L.  8.] 

JOVA'LIA,  a town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  tho 
southern  bank  of  tho  river  Drams.  ( [tin.  Hieros. 
p.  562.)  In  the  Peut.  Tab.  it  is  called  Iovallium, 
while  Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  § 6.)  calls  it  TovoAAoi'  or 
’lov€o\ov,  and  the  Geog.  Rav.  (iv.  19),  Ioballios.  It 
occupied,  in  all  probability,  the  site  of  the  modem 
village  of  Valpo.  [L.  8.] 

JOVEM,  AI),  in  Gallia  AquiUnio,  a Mutatio  on 
tho  mail  from  Burdignla  (Bordeaux')  to  Tolosa 
(Toulouse);  and  between  Bncconis  nndTolosa.  This 
Mutatio  was  seven  leagues  from  Tokwa.  D’Anvillo 
conjectures  it  to  be  at  a place  which  he  names 
Guerin  or  Guerin.  Walckenaer  fixes  the  Mutatio 
of  Bucconia  near  the  Bois  du  Bouconne.  (G.  L.) 

JO'VIA,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  south  of  the 
river  Dravus,  on  the  road  from  Poetovium  to  Mure*. 
(Itin.  Hieros.  p.  561 ; 7<m.  Ant.  p.  130;  Tab.  Peut.) 
The  site  is  generally  identified  tfith  some  rains  found 
at  TopWta.  Another  place  of  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  same  rood 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.264),  and  is  identified  with  some  mins 
found  at  lovmcwe.  [L.  S.] 
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JOVTACUM,  a town  in  Non  com,  where  a M prae- 
f pci  us  secundae  Italicae  militum  Liburiutrinrntn  " 
had  his  head-quarters  ; a circumstance  suggesting 
that  the  town,  though  situated  some  distance  from 
the  Danube,  was  jet  connected  with  its  navigation, 
(//in.  Ant.  p.  249;  Not,  Imp.;  Tab.  Pent •)  [L.  S.] 
JOVIS  MONS  {Mongri,  near  A mpurias),  a spur 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  running  out  into  the 
Mediterranean  near  the  frontier  of  Gaul.  The  stej>- 
like  terraoes  which  its  face  presented  were  called 
Scalae  Heredia.  (Mela,  ii.  6.  § 5.)  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  MONS  ( rb  Aibs  Spot,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 18; 
Zowan\  a mountain  of  Africa  Propria,  between  the 
rivers  Bagradas  and  Triton,  apparently  containing 
the  sources  of  the  river  Catada.  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  TAGUS,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Moesia, 
on  tlie  eastern  bank  of  the  Margos.  {I tin.  Hierot. 
p.  565  ; Tab.  Peut.  ; Geog.  Bav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
called  simply  Pag  us.)  Some  identify  it  with  the 
modern  Glagovacz.  [ L.  S.] 

JOVIS  PROMONTORIUM  (Aios  &xpa,  ltol. 
▼ii.  4.  § 4),  a promontory  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at 
the  S.cnd  of  the  island  of  Ta probanc  (Ceylon).  Its 
exact  position  cannot  be  identified,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  the  neighbourlwod  of  the  present  Point  du 
dalle,  if  it  be  not  the  same.  [V.] 

IPAGRO  or  1PAGKUM  (Agmlar, an  the  t’abra), 
a city  of  lliaponia  Boelica,  28  M.  P.  south  of  Cunluba, 
on  tlie  rood  to  Gades.  {/(in.  Ant.  p.  412 ; Inscr.  ap. 
Murstori,  p.  1052,  No.  3 ; Florez,  Esp.S.  vol.  xii. 
p.  2 ; Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  647 ; Mion- 
net,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  29;  Sestini,  pp. 
28,  29  ; Kckbel,  vol.  i.  p 23.)  [P.  S.] 

IPASTURGI.  [IsTtmot.] 

IPHISTIADAK.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

IPNl  (ltvoi),  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  in  Thes- 
saly, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  where  part  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked,  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  some  rocks.  (Herod.  viL  188  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.443) 

1PNUS  ('I vrot:  Etk.  *I**ftfs)»  a town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  of  uncertain  site.  (Time.  iiL  101; 
Stcph.  B.  i.  r.) 

IPSUS  CTifunu  or  a 8ma^  town  of  Phry- 

gia, a few  miles  below  Synnada.  The  place  itself 
never  was  of  any  particular  note,  but  it  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  plains, 
it.  C.  301,  by  the  aged  Antigonus  and  his  son  De- 
metrius against  the  combined  forces  of  Csssander, 
Lyaimaehus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  in  which  An- 
tigonus lost  his  conquests  and  his  life.  (Plat  Pyrrh. 
4;  Appisn,  Syriac.  55.)  From  llierocles  (p.  677) 
and  the  Acts  of  Councils  ( Coact/.  A’icaea,  ii.  p.  161), 
we  learn  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  it 
was  the  see  of  a Christian  bishop.  Some  moderns 
identify  lpsos  with  Ipsili  Hiuar.  [L.  S.] 

IRA  (Tpd),  1.  A town  of  Messenia,  mentioned 
by  Homer  {IL  ix.  150,292),  usually  identified  with 
tlie  later  Abut  on  the  Messenian  gulf.  [Abia.] 

2.  Or  Kira  (Efya),  a mountain  in  Messenia, 
which  the  Mcssenians  fortified  in  the  Second  Messe- 
nian War,  and  which  Aristomenes  defended  for  ten 
years  against  the  Spartans.  It  was  in  tlie  north  of 
Messenia,  near  the  river  Ned  a.  Leake  places  it  at 
no  great  distance  from  tlie  sea,  under  the  side  of  the 
mountain  on  which  now  stands  Sidherokattro  and 
Mdrmaro  ; but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  in  this 
spot.  More  to  the  cast,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neda, 
near  Kakaletri , arc  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  Kira ; and  tlie  lofty 
mountain  above,  now  called  Tetrdti,  was  probably 
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the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Eira.  (Pans.  iv.  17. 
§ 10,  iv.  20.  §§  1.5;  Strab.  viii.  p.  360  ; Steph. 
1».  a.  v.  ’Ipd  ; Leake,  Morca,  vol.  i.  p.  486  ; Cell, 
/liner,  of  the  Morca,  p.  84  ; Ross,  Peisen  tm  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  95,  seq.) 

IKENO'POLIS  (Ei^roXu),  a town  of  the  dis- 
trict Lacunitis,  in  the  north-cast  of  Cilicia.  It  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  river  Calycadnus,  and  is 
said  to  have  once  borne  the  name  of  Neroniaa  (Nep«- 
vi'ai).  (Theodorrt.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  7,  ii.  8;  Socrat.  ii. 
26 ; Ptol.  v.  8.  § 6.)  [L.  S.] 

IRKNOTOLIS.  [Bf.roka.] 

IRK'SIAE.  [Astrkium.] 

1RIA  FLAVIA.  [Gai.laecia.] 

IR1A  (Eqx'a,  Ptol. : EtJt  Iriensis : Yogherd ),  a 
considerable  town  of  the  interior  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Dcrtona,  on 
the  road  to  Placentia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iiL 
1.  § 35;  /tin.  Ant  p.288;  Tab.  Peut ) This  dis- 
tance agrees  with  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of 
Voghera,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  in  the 
middle  ages  Ficus  Iriae,  a name  gradually  corrupted 
into  its  modern  appellation.  It  is  situated  on  the 
little  river Slaffora,  which  would  seem  to  have  borne 
iu  ancient  times  the  some  name  with  the  city : it  is 
called  Hiria  or  Iria  by  P.  Diaconus,  who  tolls,  us  that 
the  emperor  Majorianns  was  put  to  death  on  its 
hanks.  {Hut.  MucclL  xvi.  p.  554.)  Ptolemy  in- 
cludes lria,  as  well  as  Dcrtona,  iu  the  territory  of 
the  Tanrini;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  certainly  a 
mistake:  that  people  could  never  have  extended  so 
far  to  tlie  eastward.  An  inscription  (of  which  the 
reading  is,  however,  a matter  of  controversy)  has 
44  Colonise  Foro  Juli  Iriensinm,"  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  lria,  os  well  as  the  neighbouring  Dertonu, 
became  a colony  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Forum  Julii;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  No  other  trace  is  found  either  of  the  name 
or  the  colony.  (Maflfei,  Mum.  Ver.  p.  371.  4;  Murat, 
/user.  p.  1108.  4;  Orcll.  Inter.  73.)  [E.  H.  It.  j 

I RINK,  an  island  in  the  Argolic  gulf,  supposed  ly 
Leake  to  lie  Ypnlu  (PI in.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ; Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca , p.  294.) 

1B1NUS  SINUS.  rCAHTin  Sinus.] 

IRIPPO,  a town  of  Hispnnia  Baetica  (Tiin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3),  which  Ukert  supposes  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  Sierra  de  Honda,  near  Zara  or  Pinal.  (Flo- 
rez, Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  303  ; Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med. 
vol.  ii.  p.  474,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  56, 
SnppL  vol.  i.  p.  113;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  61  ; 
Ukert,  vol.  iu  pt.  1.  p.  358.)  [P.  S.] 

IRIS  (6  "I pis:  Katabnak ),  a considerable  river  of 
Pont  us,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  heights  of  Anti- 
taurus  in  the  south  of  Pontus.  It  flows  at  first  in 
a north-western  direction,  until  reaching  Conuina 
it  takes  a western  turn:  it  thus  posses  by  the 
towns  of  Mesyla  and  Gaziura.  A little  above  Ami- 
sus  it  receives  the  Scylax,  and  turns  eastward ; near 
Eupatoria  the  I.ycus  empties  itself  into  it.  After 
this  it  flows  due  north,  and,  traversing  the  plain  of 
Thcmiscyra,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Euxine  by  four 
mouths,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  The  Iris  is  smaller  than 
the  Halys  (Apollon.  RbotL  ii.  368),  but  still  a consi- 
derable river,  flowing  1 1 trough  a vast  extent  of  country, 
and,  according  to  Xenophon  (A nab.  v.  6.  § 3),  was 
three  plethra  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  52,  xii. 
547;  Scylax,  p.  32;  Ptol.  v.  6.  § 2;  Xenoph.  v.  6. 
§ 9,  vi.  2.  § 1 ; Apollon.  lUiod.  ii.  965;  Dionys.  Per. 
783;  Plin.  vi.  3,  4.)  The  part  near  its  mouth  ia 
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now  called  YechU  or  Yebil  Irmak.  (Hamilton,  Re-  \ 
searches,  vol.  L p.  340.)  [L.  S.] 

IRIS.  [Iicrnr.] 

1KUS  or  IRA  'flpot  or’Ipd),  a town  of  Mali*,  of 
uncertain  site.  (Steph.  B.  s.  rr.  ; Lycophr.  903.)  j 
IS  ('It,  Herod,  i.  179),  a town  of  Mesopotamia, 
eight  days’  journey  N.  of  Babylon,  situated,  accord-  , 
ing  to  Herodotus,  on  a stream  of  the  same  name, 
which  brought  down  the  bitumen  which  was  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  walls  of  Babylon.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  tho 
modern  Hit.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  river  < 
at  present  at  Hit,  but  a small  stream  may  have  been  i 
easily  blocked  up  by  the  sand  of  ages.  There  are 
still  bitumen  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  j 
place.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ’iftwnjao.  i 
toAit  of  Isidores  (p.  5)  refers  to  the  same  town. 

’ (Ritter,  Erdhmde , vol.  ii.  p.  148;  Rennell,  Geoyr . 
of  Herod,  p.  55*2.)  [V.J  ■ 

I SAC  A,  in  Britain,  a river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3.  § 4)  as  lying  west  of  the  outlet  of  the  Ta- 
tnuruM  (Tamar).  In  the  Monumenta  Britannica, 
I.sacae  ostia  are  identified  with  Weymouth,  and  also 
with  Exmouth ; most  probably  the  Utter,  name  for 
name,  as  well  as  pUce  for  pUcc.  In  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna  the  form  is  Iaca,  which  is  preferable. 
[iacA.1  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISADICI  (EiVdSocoi),  a people  whom  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  506)  couples  with  the  Troglodytae  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The  name  may  imply  some 
Hellenic  fancy  about  savage  justice  and  virtue. 
(Comp.  Groskurd,  ad loc .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISAMN1UM,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  2.  § 8)  as  a promontory  north  of  tho  Bubinda 
(river  Boyne')  — St.  John's  Foreland , Cloyher  Head, 
Dunany  Point,  Ballashan  Point  (?).  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISANNAVATIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
6th  Itinerary  os  lying  between  Lactodurum  and 
Tripontium.  It  is  a name  of  some  difficulty,  since 
neither  of  the  places  on  each  side  of  it  has  been 
identified.  (See  rr.)  In  the  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna we  find  a Bannovallum,  and  in  the  8th  Itine- 
rary a Bannovantum.  Probably  these  two  names 
are  identical.  At  any  rate,  Bannovantum  = I Mtn na- 
val ia,  since  each  is  28  miles  from  Magiovinium. 
Thus,  in  the  6th  ltincraiy,  we  have:  — 

Magiovinio  M.  P. 

Lactodoro  - - xvi. 

Isannavatia  - - xii=xxviii. 

And  in  the  8th: — M.  P. 

Banna  van  to 

Magiovinio  - - xxviii. 

It  is  only  safe  to  say  that  Isannavatia  was  a town  in 
the  southern  part  of  Northamptonshire,  probably 
JJactntry.  The  Itinerary  in  which  it  occurs  has 
only  two  names  beyond  doubt,  viz.  Verulamium  and 
Linduin  (St.  A Wan's  and  Lincoln).  Darentry,  how- 
ever, is  Horsleys  identification.  In  more  than  one 
map  of  Roman  Britain,  Bannovallum  is  placed  in 
Lincolnshire.  This  is  because  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
separated  from  Bannovantum,  and  then  fixed  on  the 
river  Bain,  a Lincolnshire  river.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Homcastle  being  given  ns  its  equivalent.  The 
change,  however,  and  the  assumption,  are  equally 
gratuitous.  [R.  G.  L.] 

I'SARA,  the  river.  1.  [Ia*sui.a.] 

2.  The  I barn,  which  was  a branch  of  the  Scquana, 
has  its  name  preserved  in  the  Celtic  name  of  a place 
which  was  on  it,  named  Briva  Isarae.  [Buiva 
Jsakak.]  The  Celtic  clement  h lias  become  Oise , 
the  modern  name  of  the  river,  which  is  the  same 
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word  as  the  English  Ouse.  D’Anville  says  that  the 
name  Isara  in  the  middle  ages  became  Esin  or  Aesia. 
Vibius  Sequester  mentions  a river  Esia  which  flows 
into  tboScquana;  but  D’Anville  suspects  the  passage 
to  be  an  interpolation,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  what  is  interpolation  in  such  n strange  book  as 
Yribius  Sequester.  Oberliu,  the  editor  of  Vibius 
Sequester,  maintains  the  passage  to  be  genuine  (p. 
110).  [G.  L.] 

3.  [Lura.] 

IS  ARC  I,  a Rhaetian  tribe  dwelling  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Isarus  (Plin.  iiL  24),  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 
ISARGUS.  [Ilarous.] 

ISARUS  (*I aapox  : the  Tsar),  a river  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  flowing  from  an  Alpine  lake,  and  in 
a southern  direction  until  it  joins  the  Athesis  near 
Pons  Drusi.  (Strub.  iv.  p.  207,  where  tho  'I oapos 
(or  o;  is  said  to  receive  the  Atagis  (Athesis) ; either 
a mistake  of  Strabo  himself,  or  by  a transcrilier 
transposing  the  names.  Comp.  Ilauus.)  [L.  S.] 

ISAURA  ( rh  'loavpa:  Eth.  ’I ffavpsvs),  the  ca- 
pital of  Isauria,  situated  in  the  south-west  of  the 
country;  it  was  a wealthy,  populous,  and  well-forti- 
fied city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Of  its  earlier 
history  nothing  is  known;  but  wo  learn  from  Dio- 
dorus (xviii.  22)  that  when  it  was  besieged  by  I’er- 
diccas,  and  tho  inhabitants  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  out,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  destroyed 
themselves  with  all  they  possessed.  Large  quantities 
of  molten  gold  were  found  afterwards  by  the  Mace- 
donians among  tiie  ashes  and  ruins.  The  town  was 
rebuilt,  but  was  destroyed  a second  time  by  the  Ro- 
man Servilins  Isauricus,  and  thenceforth  it  remained 
a heap  of  ruins.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568)  states  that 
the  pilule  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  Amyntas  of 
Galatia,  who  bnilt  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  a new  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  a wall;  but  be  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work.  In  the  third  century  of  our  aera  l.-aura 
was  the  residence  of  the  rival  emperor  Trebcllianus 
(Trebell.  Poll.  XXX.  Tyran.  25);  but  in  the  lime 
of  Ammianus  Maircllinus  (xiv.  8)  nearly  all  traces 
of  its  former  magnificence  had  vanished.  At  a later 
period  it  is  still  mentioned,  under  the  name  Isauro- 
polis,  as  a town  in  the  province  of  Lyc&onia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  675;  Condi.  Chalced.  p.  673;  comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  665  ; Ptol.  v.  4.  § 12;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  v. 
27.)  Of  Old  Lsaura  no  reins  appear  to  be  found, 
though  D’Anville  and  others  have  identified  it  with 
the  modern  Bei  Sheher ; they  also  believe  tliat  Sadi 
Sheher  occupies  the  site  of  New  Isaura,  while  some 
travellers  regard  Scrki  Serai  as  the  representative 
of  New  Isaura;  but  Hamilton  ( Researches , vol.  ii. 
pp.  330,  foil.)  has  given  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  certain  ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of 
a triumphal  arch  of  the  emperur  Hadrian  and  a gate- 
way, on  a hill  near  the  village  of  Olou  Botmar  mark 
the  site  of  New  Isaura.  The  walls  of  the  city  can 
still  be  traced  all  around  the  place.  The  Isaurians 
were  a people  of  robbers,  and  the  site  of  their  city 
w as  particularly  favourable  to  such  a mode  of  life. 
[ISAl'RIA.]  [L.  S.] 

ISAU'RIA  (ji  I oavpla),  a district  in  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  in  the  east  on  Lycaonia,  in  the  north  on 
Phrygia,  in  the  west  on  Pisidia,  and  in  the  south  on 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia.  Its  inhabitants,  living  in  a 
wild  and  rugged  mountainous  country,  were  little 
known  to  the  civilised  natious  of  antiquity.  The 
country  contained  but  few  towns,  which  existed 
especially  in  the  northern  part,  which  was  less 
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mountainous,  though  the  capital,  Isaura,  was  in  Hist.  Ecclts.  xi.  8.)  Once  the  Iaanrians  even  had 
the  south.  Strabo,  in  a somewhat  obscure  pas-  the  honour  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  East  in  the 
sage  (xii.  p.  568),  seems  to  distinguish  between  person  of  Zeno,  surnamed  the  Isaurian;  but  they 
'laavpia,  the  northern  part,  and  ’leaupitHf,  the  were  subsequently  much  reduced  by  the  emperor 
southern  and  less  known  part,  which  be  regards  Anastasius,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  they  had 
as  belonging  to  Lycaouia.  Later  writers,  too,  de-  ceased  to  be  formidable.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  Hist,  of 
slgnate  by  the  name  Isauria  only  the  northern  part  (Ac  Decline,  <fc.,  chap,  xl.)  The  Isaurians  are  do- 
of  the  country,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  south,  j scribed  as  an  ugly  race,  of  low  stature,  and  baldly 
which  was  to  them  almost  a terra  incognita.  The  j armed;  in  the  open  field  they  were  bod  soldiers,  but 
inhabitants  of  that  secluded  mountainous  region  of  as  hardened  mountaineers  they  were  irresistible  in 
Asia,  the  Isauri  or  Isaurica  gens,  appear  to  have  what  is  called  guerilla  warfare.  Their  country, 
l»een  a kindred  race  of  the  Pisidians.  Their  prin-  though  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  rugged  moun- 
cipal  means  of  living  were  derived  from  plunder  and  tains,  was  not  altogether  barren,  and  the  vine  was 
rapine;  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  they  used  to  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent.  (Amm.  Mure, 
descend  into  the  plains,  and  to  ravage  and  plunder  xiv.  8.)  Traditions  originating  in  the  favourite  pur- 
wherever  they  could  overcome  the  inhabitants  of  the  suits  of  the  ancient  Isaurians  are  still  current  among 
valleys  in  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  Pisidia.  These  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  an  intc- 
marauding  habits  rendered  the  Isaurians,  who  also  resting  specimen  is  related  in  Hamilton’s  Researches, 
took  part  in  the  piracy  of  the  Cilicians,  so  dangerous  vol.  ii.  p.  331.  [L.  S.] 

to  the  neighbouring  countries  that,  in  a.  c.  78,  the  ISCA,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Britain.  The 
Romans  sent  against  them  an  army  under  P.  Send-  criticism  of  certain  difficulties  connected  with  their 
lias,  who,  after  several  dangerous  campaigns,  sue-  identification  is  given  under  Muridunum.  Here  it 
ceeded  in  conquering  meet  of  their  stronghold*  and  is  assumed  that  one  is  Exeter , the  other  Caerleon- 
reducing  them  to  submission,  in  consequence  of  on-Usk, 

which  he  received  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  (Strab.  1.  Isca  = Ex-eter,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
/.  c.;  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  22  ; Zosim.  v.  25;  Mela,  i.  2;  § 30).  In  the  12th  and  15th  Itineraries  this  appear* 
Plin.  v.  23;  Eutrop.  vi.  3;  Liv.  EpiL  93  ; Dion  as  I sea  Dumnnniorum,  15  miles  from  Muridunum. 
Cass.  xlv.  16;  Flor.  iii.  6;  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 12;  Ores.  The  word  Dumnoniorum  shows  that  Devonshire  is 
v.  23;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  2,  xxv.  9.)  The  Isaurians  the  county  in  which  it  is  to  be  sought.  Name  for 
after  this  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Lycaonians,  name,  Exeter  suggests  itself.  Nevertheless,  Horsley 
for  Cicero  ( aH  Att.  v.  21;  comp,  ad  Earn.  xv.  2)  gives  Uxela  as  the  Roman  name  for  Exeter,  and 
distinguishes  between  the  Forum  Lycaonium  and  placed  Isca  D.  at  Chisdboro \ After  remarking  on 
the  Isauricum.  But  notwithstanding  the  severe  Isaca,  that  “ it  is  universally  supposed  to  be  the  river 
measures  of  Servilios,  who  had  destroyed  their  Exe  in  Devonshire,”  and  that  **  Isacae  o*tia  must, 
strongholds,  and  even  their  capital  of  Isaura,  they  theiefore,  be  Exmouth”  lie  adds,  “ Isca  Dumnonio- 
subsequcntly  continued  to  infest  their  neighbours,  rum  lias  been  universally  taken  for  Exeter ; I have 
which  induced  the  tetrarch  Amyntas  to  attempt  placed  it  near  Chiselboro'  and  South  Petherton , near 
their  extirpation;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  lost  the  borders  of  Somersetshire”  (p.  371).  His  ob- 
his  life  in  the  attempt.  Although  the  glorious  vie-  jeetions  (p.  462)  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  fixing  Mu- 
tory  of  Pompey  over  the  pirates  had  put  an  end  to  ridunum  ( q . v .)  ; but,  beyond  this,  he  considers 
such  practices  at  sea,  the  Isaurians,  who  in  the  himself  free  to  claim  Uxela  ( q . e.)  as  Exeter.  For 
midst  of  the  possessions  of  Rome  maintained  their  considering  Isca  Dumnoniorum  to  be  Exeter,  he  sees 
independence,  continued  their  predatory  excursions,  no  better  reason  than  4*  general  opinion  and  some 
and  defied  the  power  of  Rome;  and  the  Romans,  un-  seeming  affinity  of  names.”  Yet  the  44  affinity  of 
able  to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  bold  moun-  names”  has  been  laid  great  stress  on  in  the  case  of 
taineers  in  any  other  way,  endeavoured  to  check  Isacae  ostia.  The  Isca  of  Ptolemy  must  be  about  20 
them  by  surrounding  their  country  with  a ring  of  or  30  miles  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Exe, 44  on 
fortresses.  (Treb.  Poll.  XXX.  Tyr.  25.)  In  this,  which  river  Exeter  stands.  This  reaches  to  the  Ax,*' 
however,  the  Romans  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  for  lienee  he  suggests  Ilchester  a*  Isca  Du  tun.;  but,  as  he 
the  Isaurians  frequently  broke  through  the  snr-  admits  that  that  town  has  a claim  to  be  considered 
rounding  line  of  fortifications;  and  their  successes  Ischalia  (9.  r.),  he  also  admits  that  6ome  of  the 
emboldened  them  so  much  that,  in  the  third  century  localities  about  Hampden  Hill  (where  there  are  the 
of  our  acra,  they  united  themselves  with  their  kins-  remains  of  a Roman  camp),  South  Petherton  (where 
men,  the  Cilicians,  into  one  nation.  From  that  Roman  coins  liave  been  found),  and  Chile Iboro*  (not 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Cilicia  also  far  from  the  A «),  have  better  claims.  Hence,  in  his 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  Isauri,  and  the  map,  Uxela  = Exeter,  and  Isca  D.  =»  Chiselboro*. 
two,  united,  undertook  expeditions  on  a very  large  Assuming  that  some,  if  not  all,  these  difficulties 
scale.  The  strongest  and  most  flourishing  cities  are  explained  under  Uxela  and  MuniDuxtm,  the 
were  attacked  and  plundered  by  them,  and  they  re-  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  Exeter  is  something 
mained  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  nations.  In  more  than  mere  opinion  and  similarity  of  name, 
the  third  century,  Trebellianus,  a chief  of  the  Cilician  (1 ) The  form  Isca  is  nearer  to  Ex  than  Ax,  and 
Isaurians,  even  assumed  the  title  and  dignity  of  that  Isaca  = Exe  is  admitted.  The  Ux-  in  Ux-c la 
Roman  emperor.  The  Romans,  indeed,  conquered  may  better  rrs  A x. 

and  put  him  to  death;  but  were  unable  to  reduce  (2)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  other  Isca  » 
the  Isaurians.  The  emperor  ProbuB,  for  a time,  Caerleon-on- Usk.  Now,  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  submission;  but  they  whilst  the  Cornish  was  a spoken  language,  states 
soon  shook  off  the  yoke.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  16;  Zosim.  that  the  name  of  Exeter  was  the  same  as  that  of 
L 69,  70.)  To  the  Greek  emperors  they  were  par-  Caerleon,  in  British,  i.  e.  Caertrisc  — civitas  aquae, 
ticularly  formidable,  for  whole  armies  are  said  to  (3)  The  statement  of  Horsley,  that  41  he  could 
hare  been  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed  by  them,  never  hear  of  any  military  way  leading  to  or  from  ” 
(Suid.  s.  r.  Bpi'xios  and  'H«LrAf»or  ; Philostorg.  Exeter,  misleads.  In  I’olwhcle  (p.  182)  we  have  a 
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most  distinct  notice  of  the  road  from  Seaton,  and, 
nine  miles  from  Exeter,  the  locality  called  .Street-way 
Head;  the  name  street — road  (when  not  through  a 
town  or  cilbtge)  being  strong  evidence  of  the  way 
being  Roman.  Tcsnelatcd  pavements  and  the  foun- 
dations of  I toman  walls  have  been  found  at  Exeter, 
as  well  as  other  remains,  showing  that  it  was  not 
only  a Roman  town,  but  a Roman  town  of  im- 
portance, as  it  continued  to  be  in  the  Saxon  times, 
and  as  it  had  probably  been  in  the  British. 

2.  I#sca  L kg  ion  is=  Caerleon-on-Usk,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  12th  Itinerary,  i.  e.  in  the  one  where 
Isca  Duinnoniorum  occurs.  The  only  town  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  the  Silures,  the  population  of  the  parts 
to  which  Isca  (sometimes  culled  by  later  writers 
Isca  Silurum)  belongs,  is  Bullaeum.  This  = Bur- 
rium  of  the  Itinerary,  8 Roman  miles  from  Isca 
(=  Usk,  about  6 English  miles  from  Caerleon .) 
Hence,  Isca  may  have  been  a military  station  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  But  there  is  a fur- 
ther complication.  It  is  the  Devonshire  Isca  to 
which  Ptolemy  gives  the  Second  Legion  (Aeylair 
Surrtpa  2<£atrrrj)-  u This,”  remarks  Horsley  (and, 
perhaps,  with  truth),  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy,  is, 
“in  my  opinion,  the  only  manifest  and  material 
error  committed  by  him  in  this  part  of  England” 
(p.  462). 

Again:  several  inscriptions  from  the  Wall  (per 
lint  am  Valli ) show  that,  when  that  was  built,  the 
second  Legion  was  on  the  Scottish  border,  taking 
part  in  the  work;  the  previous  history  of  the  legion 
being,  that  it  came  into  Britain  under  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  commanded  by  Vespasian.  (Tac.  Hist. 
ili.  44.)  On  the  other  hand,  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Horsley,  but  now  lost  (p.  78),  indicates 
their  presence  at  Caerleon  in  the  time  of  Severus. 
As  the  Itinerary  places  them  there  also,  we  must 
suppose  that  this  was  their  quarters  until  the  times 
approaching  the  evacuation  of  Britain.  When  the 
Notitia  was  made,  they  were  at  Rutupiae  (Rich- 
boro'):  rUAKPOSITL'S  LEGION  IS  1L  AUGUST.  RU- 
TUP18. 

The  Roman  remains  found  at  Caerleon  are  con- 
siderable. A late  excavation  for  the  parts  about  the 
Castle  Mound  gave  the  remains  of  a Roman  villa, 
along  with  those  of  a medieval  castle,  built,  to  a great 
extent,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  former.  In  some 
cases  the  stucco  preserved  its  colour.  There  was 
abundance  of  pottery, — Samian  ware,  ornamented 
with  figures  of  combatant  gladiators,  keys,  bowls, 
bronze  ornaments,  and  implements.  At  Pil  Bach , 
near  Caerleon,  tesselated  pavements  have  been  found, 
•long  with  the  following  inscription: — diis  ma- 
X III  VS  TADIA  VKLLAV1VS  . V1XIT  ANXO0  8P.XA- 
GINTA  QVIXQVE  . KTTAD1V8  KXUPERTVS  FIUVS 
Y1XIT  ANN09  TRIGINTA  REPTEM  . DEFVNTV8  (sic) 
EXPEDITION  E GKRMANICA  . TADIA  EX  U PER  AT  A 
FI  LI  A MATKI  KT  PATRI  PI  I SSI  M A SKCVS  TV- 

bivlvm  patris  posvit.  Others,  of  less  length,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  have  also  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (See  A rchaeologia  Cambrensis  ; 
Journal  of  British  Archaeological  Association 
(passim);  and  Delineations  of  Roman  Antiquities 
found  at  Caerleon , J.  E.  Lee.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISCA,  river.  [Isaca.] 

ISCA'DLA  (EiottaSia),  a town  in  the  W.  of  Bae- 
tica,  between  the  Bactis  and  the  Anas,  not  far  from 
Tucci.  (Appian,  Bisp.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

ISC  HAL  IS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3.  § 28)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Belgae,2faM 
and  Winchester  (^TSaro  Sep/id,  or  Aquae  Solis,  and 
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Vcnta)  l>«?ing  the  other  two;  identified,  in  the  Monu- 
ments Britannica,  with  Jlchester . [Isca  Dimno- 
niohum.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISCHOTOLIS  (Tox®*0**5)!  * wnall  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pont  us  near  Phamacia,  was  in  ruins  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  p.  548),  but  is  still 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 5).  [L.  S.] 

ISIACO'RUM  PORTUS  (TtnaKWF  Ai^k,  Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  21,  Anon.  Peripl  p.  9),  a harbour  on  the 
Eaxinc  sea,  380  stadia  from  the  island  at  the  mouth 
of  (he  Borvst hones,  and  1200  stadia  from  the  Psilon 
(SuRrut)  mouth  of  the  Danube.  (Arrian,  /.  c.)  It 
has  been  identified  by  Renncll  (Comp.  Geog.  \ol.  ii. 
p.  360)  with  Odessa.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  discrepancies  in  detail;  but  the  aggre- 
gate distance  appears  to  be  clearly  enough  made 
out  Thus,  from  the  island  to  Odcssns  Arrian  allows 
a distance  of  80  stadia,  and  from  Odessns  to  the 
port  of  the  Istriuns  ('lorptnyuiv  Aiph*)  250  stadia, 
and  thence  to  that  of  the  Isiaci  50  stadia.  The 
Oi>KaBU8(’Odt}<r<r<(f)  of  Arrian  (fur  be  places  Odesaus 
at  lTama)  is  probably  a false  reading,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  Okdksi'8  (‘Opbritris)  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  5. 
§ 29)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12),  situated  upon  the  river 
Axiacks,  or  the  modem  Teligul,  a large  estuary 
which  receives  a river  of  the  same  name.  As  the 
interval  in  Arrian  between  Odessus  (Ordesus)  and 
the  island  is  too  short,  so  the  next  is  too  large ; but 
the  errors  balance  one  another,  and  the  harbour  of 
the  Isiaci  agrees  with  that  of  Odessa  within  three 
quarters  of  a mile ; the  port  of  tho  Istrians  inav 
have  lain  to  the  N.  of  the  bay  of  Odessa.  [E.  B.  J.^ 
ISIDIS  OPPIDUM  (PUn.  v.  10.  s.  1 1).  Near  the 
city  of  Busiris,  in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  was  situated 
a splendid  temple  of  Isis,  around  which,  besides  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  priests  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  gradually  clustered  a large  and  flourishing 
village,  inhabited  by  the  artisans  and  husbandmen 
who  supplied  the  wants  or  tilled  the  lands  of  the 
inmates  of  the  temple.  These  buildings  formed 
probably  the  hamlet  or  town  of  Isis  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  The  modem  village  of  Bahbeyt,  N.  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Busiris.  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
ruins  of  the  Templum  Isidis.  (Pococke,  Travels  in 
the  Past,  vol.  i.  p.  34;  Minutoi,  p.  304.)  [Bu- 
s iris. J [W.  B.  D.] 

IS  IN  ISC  A,  a place  in  RhaetU  Secunda,  on  the 
ancient  road  between  Augsburg  and  Salzburg.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  236,  251,  257  ; Tab.  PeuL , where  it  is 
called  Isunisca.)  It  is  identified  by  some  with  /sen, 
and  by  others  with  n place  near  Helfendorf  [L.  S.] 
1SI0NDA  (’Itn&’Sa),  a town  in  the  south-west 
of  Pisidia,  a few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ter- 
messus.  (Polyb.  Exc.  dc  Leg.  31 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  570),  in  enumerating  the  Pisidian 
towns,  mentions  one  which  he  calls  Sinda,  a name 
which  some  editors  believe  to  be  a corrupt  reading  for 
Isionda;  but,  as  there  existed  a town  of  the  name  of 
Sinda  near  Cibyra  in  Pisidian  Phrygia,  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  decide  anything.  (See  Kramer’s  note 
on  Strab.  1.  c.)  Sir  C.  Fellowes  (Asia  Minor , p. 
194)  found  extensive  remains  of  an  ancient  town  on 
the  top  and  side  of  one  of  the  many  isolated  hills  of 
the  district,  which  he  supposes  to  bo  the  ruins  of 
Isionda,  but  he  does  not  mention  any  coins  or  in- 
scriptions in  support  of  his  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 
ISIS  (4  ■'Ifij),  a navigable  river  on  the  cast  coast 
of  the  Euxine  between  the  Acinasis  and  Mogrus, 
from  each  of  which  its  distance  amounted  to  90 
stadia,  while  its  mouth  was  160  stadia  south  of  that 
of  the  Phasis.  (Arrian,  Peripl  p.  7 ; Plin.  vi.  4; 
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Scylax,  p.  32,  where  the  common  reeling  Ufut  has 
been  corrected  by  Gail.)  This  river  is  believed  to 
be  the  modern  Tahnrok.  [L.  S.1 

I'SIUM  (lain,  Itin . Anton,  p.  167;  lsui,  Not. 
Imp.),  was  a fort  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Thebaid  ami  Heptanomis  in  Egypt,  in  lat.  27°  5'  N., 
and  «n  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  Isium  was 
about  20  miles  SE.  from  the  castle  of  Hieracon,  and 
nearly  24  miles  NE.  from  that  of  MuOiis.  Under 
the  Roman  empire  a troop  of  British  infantry  (ala 
Britonum)  was  stationed  there.  [W.  B.  D.J 
ISIL’S  MONS  (rb  *loi o¥  6f*>i,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 5),  a 
mountain,  or  rather  a ridge  of  highlands  rising  gra- 
dually on  its  western  side,  but  steep  and  escarped 
towards  the  east,  on  the  coast  of  Aethiopia,  and  in 
the  Regio  Troglodytica.  It  was  seated  in  lat.  20° 

1'  N.,  a little  to  the  southward  of  the  headland  Mne- 
mium  (Mvrj/xtToi'  &*pov,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7),  and  SW. 
of  Berenice  and  the  Sinus  Immundus  {Foul  Ray). 
Mons  I si  us  answers  to  the  modem  Raa- cl- Dimer. 
Strabo,  indeed  (xvii.  p.  770),  places  this  eminence 
further  to  the  south,  and  says  that  it  was  so  called 
from  a temple  of  Isis  near  its  summit.  [W.  B.  D.j 
1SMAR1S  ('l<rpapU  \lpvv),  * small  lake  °n  the 
south  coast  of  Thrace,  a little  to  the  east  of  Maronea. 

( Herod,  vii.  169;  Steph.  B.  t.v.  *l<rpapos.)  On  its 
eastern  side  rises  Mt.  lsmnrus.  [Ismaiu's.]  [L.  S.] 
PSMARUS  (’'I OfMpot),  a mountain  rising  on  the 
cast  of  lake  Ismaris,  on  the  south  coast  of  Thrace 
(Virg.  Eel  vi.  30,  Georg,  ii.  37  ; Propert.  ii.  13. 
6.  iii.  12.  25  ; Lucret.  v.  31,  where  it  is  called  Is- 
tnara,  as  in  Virg.  Atn.  x.  351.)  Homer  ( Od.  ix. 
40, 198)  speaks  of  Ismarus  as  a town  of  the  Cicones, 
on  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  (Comp.  Marc, 
lleracl  28.)  The  name  of  the  town  also  appears  in 
the  form  Ismaron.  (Plin.  iv.  18.)  The  district  about 
lsmnrus  produced  wine  which  was  highly  esteemed. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  30;  Ov.  MtL  ix.  641;  Steph.  B. 
r r.)  [L-  I 

ISME'NUS.  [Thebaic.] 

1S0XDAE  (’I tr6v$ou,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 23),  a people 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Torek  or  A 'iuna,  in  Ltzgestdu,  to  t he  W.  of 
the  Caspian.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISPPNUM.  [Carpet aw.] 

ISRAEL.  [PALAKsrriKA.] 

ISSA  ('I<x<ti,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 14;  Agathem.  i.  5; 
Tomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 13;  Plin.  iii.  26;  Steph.  B.; 
Itin.  Anton. ; PeuL  Tab.;  luia,  Geog.  Rav. ; 'Ini, 
Const.  Purph.  dc  Adm.  Imp.  36  ; Eth.  and  Adj. 

Issaeus,  Issensis,  Issaicus:  Liaaa),  one  of 
the  most  well  known  of  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic, 
off  the  coast  of  Liburnia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  It 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  8)  as  a Grecian  odony, 
which,  according  to  Scymmu  of  Chios  (1.  412),  was 
sent  from  Syracuse.  Diodorus  (xv.  13)  relates  that 
in  n.  c.  3S7  Dionysius  tike  elder,  in  his  attempts  to 
Becure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic, 
assisted  the  Parians  in  founding  colonies  at  Issa  and 
Phans*.  The  island  was  besieged  by  Agron,  king 
of  Illyria,  aud  the  inhabitants  applied  to  Rune  for 
protection,  when  a message  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
to  Agron,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  molesting  t lie 
friends  of  the  republic.  Iu  the  mean  time,  b.  C.  232, 
Agron  died ; and  his  widow  Teuta,  haring  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  resolved  on  pressing  the  siege  of  Issa. 
The  Roman  envoys  required  her  to  cease  from  hos- 
tilities, when,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  she 
put  one  of  them  to  death.  This  brought  on  the  First 
Illyrian  War,  u.  c.  229;  one  of  the  consequences  of 
which  waa  the  liberation  of  Issa.  (Polyb.  ii.  8;  App. 
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| IfJyr.  7.)  That  Issa  remained  free  for  a long  time 
I is  proved  by  its  coins,  which  also  show  that  the 
island  was  famous  for  its  wine  (comp.  Athen.  i.  p. 
22),  bearing,  as  they  do,  an  “ amphora  ” on  ono 
side,  and  on  the  other  a vine  with  leaves.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  Thcv  inhabitants  were  expert  sea- 
men, and  their  beaked  ships,  “ Lemhi  Issaici ” ren- 
dered the  Romans  especial  service  in  the  war  with 
! Philip  of  Maecdon.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45,  xxxvii.  16, 
xlii.  48.)  They  were  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  tribute  (Liv.  xlv.  8),  and  were  reckoned  as  Roman 
citizens  (Plin.  iii.  21).  In  the  time  of  Caesar  tlie 
chief  town  of  this  island  appears  to  Irnvo  been  very 
flourishing. 

The  island  now  called  Liaaa  rises  from  the  sea,  so 
tliat  it  is  seen  at  a considerable  distance;  it  has  two 
ports,  the  larger  one  on  tbo  KE.  Mile,  with  a town 
of  t)ic  same  name:  the  soil  is  barren, and  wine  forma 
its  chief  produce.  7-isso  is  memorable  in  modem 
time*  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Sir  W.  Hoate  over 
the  French  squadron  in  1811.  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia  ami  Mmltnegro,  vol.  L p.  110  ; Neijre- 
baur,  Dit  Smhlactm,  pp.  110 — 115.)  [E.  B.  J.j 
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ISSA.  [Lesbos.] 

ISSACHAR.  [Pai^akstisa.] 

ISSE'DONES  (’Io^wWi'fi,  Steph.  B.  a.  r.  ; in 
the  Roman  writers  the  usual  form  is  “ Esse- 
dones"),  a people  living  to  the  K.  of  the  Argip- 
paei,  and  the  most  remote  of  the  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  with  whom  the  Hellenic  colonies  on 
the  Euxine  had  any  communication.  The  namo 
is  found  as  early  as  the  Spartan  Aleman,  B.  C.  671 
— 631,  who  calls  them  “ Assedones " (/r.  94, 
cd.  Welcker),  and  Hecataeos  (/Y.168.  ed.  Klau- 
sen).  A great  movement  among  the  nomad  tribes  of 
the  N.  luul  taken  place  in  very  remote  times,  fol- 
lowing a direction  from  NE.  to  SW.;  the  Aritnaapi 
had  driven  out  the  l&sedone*  from  the  steppes  over 
which  they  wandered,  and  they  in  turn  drove 
out  the  Scythians,  and  the  Scythians  the  Cim- 
mcriana.  Traces  of  these  migrations  were  indicated 
in  the  poem  of  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  a seini- 
mythicai  personage,  whose  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of 
the  I&sedones  was  strangely  disfigured  after  his 
death  by  the  fables  of  the  Milesian  colonists.  (Herod, 
iv.  13.)  The  Issedoties,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv. 
26),  have  a custom,  when  any  one  loses  his  father, 
for  the  kinsfolk  to  kill  a certain  number  of  sheep, 
whose  flesh  they  hash  up  together  with  that  of  the 
dead  man,  and  make  merry  over  it*  This  done, 
they  peel  and  clean  out  his  skull,  which  after  it  has 
been  gilded  becomes  n kind  of  idol  to  which  yearly 
sacrifices  are  offered.  In  all  other  respects  they  are 
a righteous  people,  submitting  to  the  rule  of  women 
equally  with  that  of  men  ; in  other  words,  a civilised 
people. 

Heeren  (Anal.  Sat.  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  trans.),  npon 
Dr.  Leyden’s  authority  ( Atiai . Rea.  roL  ix.  p.  202), 
illustrates  this  way  of  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
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filial  piety  by  the  practice  of  the  bait  as  of  Sumatra. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  a similar  story  is  told  of 
the  Indian  l’adaei.  (Herod,  iii.  09.)  Poinponius 
Mela  (ii.  1.  § 13)  simpiy  copies  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  though  he  alters  it  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  lsscdones  used  the  skull  as  a drinking  cup. 
The  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  Pliny  (iv.  26, 
vi.  7,  19) ; and  Ptolemy,  who  has  a town  IaSBDON 
in  Scrica  (*I<t<mjW>»,  vi.  16.  § 7,  viii.  24.  § 5),  men- 
tions in  another  place  (viii.  24.  § 3)  the  Scythian 
Issedoa.  (Comp.  Stepli.  B.  s.  r.j  Amin.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6 § 66. 

Von  Humboldt  (Asus  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  390 — 
412)  has  shown  that,  if  the  relief  of  the  countries 
between  the  Don  anti  the  Irtysh  be  compared  with 
the  itinerary  traced  by  Herodotus  from  the  Thys- 
sagetae  to  the  Issedoues,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Father  of  History  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  vast  plains  separating  the  Ural  and  Altai , chains 
which  modern  geographers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
uniting  by  an  imaginary  range  passing  through  the 
steppe  of  the  Kirghiz.  This  route  (Herod,  iv.  23, 
24)  recognises  the  passage  of  tho  Ural  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  indicates  another  chain  more  to  the  E.  and 
more  elevated  — that  of  the  Altai,  These  chains, 
it  is  true,'  are  not  designated  by  any  special  names, 
but  Herodotus  was  not  acquainted  even  in  Europe 
with  the  names  of  the  Alps  and  Rhipacan  moun- 
tains ; and  a comparison  of  the  order  in  which  the 
peoples  are  arranged,  as  well  as  the  relief  and  de- 
scription of  the  country,  shows  that  much  definite 
information  had  been  already  attained.  Advancing 
from  the  Pal  us  Maeolis,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of 
far  larger  dimensions  than  it  really  is,  in  a central 
direction  towards  the  NE.,  the  first  people  found 
occupying  the  plains  are  the  “ Black- clot  bed"  Mk- 
lanchi.ak.ni,  then  the  Budini,  Thyssaoktak, 
the  IuitCAR  (who  have  been  falsely  identified  with 
the  Turks),  and  finally,  towards  the  E.,  a colony 
of  Scythians,  who  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  “ Royal  Scythians  ” (perhaps  to  burtcr  gold  and 
skins).  Here  the  plains  end,  and  the  ground  be- 
comes broken  (AiOwStjs  xal  rprfx«v),  rising  into 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  Auairi’AEi, 
who  have  been  identified  from  their  long  chins  and 
flat  noses  with  the  Kuhnucks  or  Mongolians  by 
Niebuhr,  Bdckh,  and  others,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  by  Mr.  Grote.  {Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  320.) 
This  identification  has  been  disputed  by  Humboldt 
(comp.  Cosmos , vol.  i.  p.  353  note,  440,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 
note,  202,  trans.),  who  refers  these  tribes  to  the 
Finnish  stock,  assuming  os  a certain  fact,  on  evi- 
dence which  it  is  difficult  to  make  out-,  that  the 
Mongolians  who  lived  around  Lake  Baikal  did  not 
move  into  Central  Asia  till  the  thirteenth  century. 
Where  the  data  arc  so  few,  for  the  language  (the 
principle  upon  which  the  families  of  the  human  race 
are  marked  off)  may  be  said  to  be  unknown,  ethno- 
graphic analogies  become  very  hazardous,  and  the 
more  so  in  the  case  of  nomad  tribes,  the  same  under 
such  wide  differences  of  time  and  climate.  But  if 
there  be  considerable  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
analogy  of  race,  the  local  bearings  of  these  tribes 
may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  certainty.  The 
country  up  to  the  Aigippaei  was  well  known  to  the 
traders;  a barrier  of  impassable  mountains  blocked 
up  the  way  beyond.  [Htferborel]  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Issedoncs,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  route,  must  be  assigned  to  the  K.  of  Ichim  in 
the  steppe  of  tho  central  horde  of  the  Kirghiz , and 
that  of  the  Arimaspi  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
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.'l//ui.  The  communication  between  the  two  peoples 
for  the  purple  of  carrying  on  the  gold  trade  was 
probably  made  through  the  plains  at  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Altai , where  the  range  juts  out  in 
the  form  of  a huge  promontory.  [E.  B.  J.l 

ISSICUS  SINUS.  [Iastrs.] 

ISSUS  (’Iffadr  and  *I<r<ro<,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  § 24, 
and  i.  4.  § 1),  a town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  gulf  of  Issus 
(T ooiKbs  adAiroj).  Herodotus  calls  the  gulf  of 
Issus  the  gulf  of  Myriandros  (iv.  38),  from  the  town 
of  Myriandros,  which  was  on  it. 

The  gulf  of  Issus  is  now  named  the  gulf  of  Is- 
kenderun  or  Scantleroon , from  the  town  of  Scan- 
deroon,  formerly  Alexandria  ail  Issum,  on  the  east 
side.  It  is  the  only  large  gulf  on  the  southern  side 
of  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  it  is  on 
important  place  in  the  systems  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers. This  gulf  runs  in  a NE.  direction  into 
the  land  to  the  distance  of  47  miles,  measured  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  a line  drawu  from  the  promontory 
Megarsus  ( Cape  Karadash\  on  thcCilician  coast,  to 
the  Khosicus  Scop  ulus  {lids  cl-Khamir,  or  Hynzyr, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  written),  on  the  Syrian 
coast ; for  these  two  capes  are  respectively  the  limits 
of  the  gulf  on  the  west  and  east,  and  25  miles  fiom 
one  another.  The  width  immediately  north  of  the 
capes  is  somewhat  less  than  25  miles,  but  it  does  not 
diminish  much  till  we  approach  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  gulf.  It  seems  certain  that  the  ancient 
outlet  of  the  Pyramns  was  west  of  and  close  to  Cape 
Karadash,  where  Beaufort  supposes  it  to  have  been; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  old  prophecy  [Vol.  I. 
p.  620],  that  the  alluvium  of  the  Pyramns  would 
some  time  reach  to  the  shore  of  Cyprus ; fur  if  the 
river  had  entered  the  gulf  where  it  dues  now,  23 
miles  further  east,  the  prophecy  would  have  been 
that  it  would  fill  up  the  gulf  of  Issus.  For  the 
earth  that  the  river  formerly  discharged  into  tho 
sea  is  now-  sent  into  the  gulf,  where  it  “ has  pro- 
duced a plain  of  sand  along  the  side  of  the  gulf, 
somewhat  similar  in  shape,  and  equal  in  size,  to  that 
formed  by  the  Ghiuk  Sooyoo  [Calycaijnis,  Vol.  I. 
p.  483]  ; but  the  elbow  where  the  current  that 
sets  round  the  gulf  quits  it,  is  obtuse  and  without 
any  shoals.  Perhaps  the  disappearance  of  the  S>er- 
rcpolis  of  Ptolemy  from  the  coast,  may  accounted 
fur  by  the  progressive  advance  of  the  shore  into  the 
gulf,  which  has  left  the  ruins  of  that  town  some 
miles  inland"  (Beaufort,  Caravwnia , p.  296).  Pto- 
lemy’s Scrmcpolis  (2«$>afwoAis),  which  he  colls  a 
small  place  (kwutj),  is  between  Mallus,  which  is  a 
little  east  of  Cape  Megarsus,  and  Aegao  or  Ayaz. 
[Akgae.]  The  next  city  to  Aegac  on  the  coast  is 
Issus,  and  this  is  the  remotest  city  in  this  (iart  of 
Cilicia  which  Ptolemy  mentions.  Xenophon  also 
speaks  of  it  as  the  last  city  of  Cilicia  on  the  road  to 
Syria. 

The  mountains  which  bound  the  gulf  of  Issus 
are  described  in  the  article  Amaxko.  The  bold 
Rbosicus  Scopolus  (5400  feet  high),  where  the 
Syrian  Amanus  terminates  on  the  coast,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  by  the  sailor  when  be  is  abreast  of 
Sch-uceia  (Se/e/XtA),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus, 
a distance  of  85  geographical  miles  (Beaufort).  A 
small  stream  flows  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  and  a few*  from  the  Amanns  enter  the  east 
side,  one  of  which,  the  Piiiarus,  is  the  Del*  Tschai  ; 
and  the  other,  the  Carsus  of  Xenophon,  is  the 
Mrrkes.  The  Amanus  which  descends  to  the 
Rhosicus  Scopulus,  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
Amanus  which  shuts  in  the  gulf  of  Issus  on  the 
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NW.  and  forms  Slmbo's  Amanides  Pylae,  unite  in 
the  interior,  as  Stmbo  says  (p.  535)  ; and  our  mo- 
dern mape  represent  it  so.  There  is  a plain  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  Stmbo  gives  a greater  extent  to 
the  Issic  gulf  than  we  do  to  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
for  he  makes  it  extend  along  the  Cilician  coast  as 
far  as  Cilicia  Trachea,  and  certainly  to  Soli  (pp.  534, 
664).  In  another  passage  (p.  125)  lie  shows  what 
extent  he  gives  to  the  gtilf  of  Issus,  by  placing 
Cyprus  in  the  Pamphylian  sea  and  in  the  gulf  of 
Issus, — the  west  part  of  the  island  being  in  the  Pain- 
phylian,  and  the  east  in  the  Issic  gulf.  The  gulf  of 
Jskenderun  was  surveyed  by  Lu  Murphy  in  the 
Euphrates  expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Chantey. 

The  ancient  geographers  did  not  agree  about  the 
position  of  the  isthmus  of  tlie  country  which  we  call 
Asia  Minor ; by  which  isthmus  they  meant  the 
shortest  distance  across  the  eastern  part  of  the  pen- 
insula from  the  Euxine  to  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo 
(p.  673)  makes  this  shortest  distance  lie  along  a 
line  joining  Amisos  and  Tarsus.  If  be  had  said 
Amisus  and  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  he  would 
have  been  quite  right.  He  was  nearly  correct  as  to 
the  longitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  which 
he  places  in  the  meridian  of  Amisus  and  Themiscyra 
(p.  126);  and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  a little  more  east  than 
Amisus,  or  not  at  all  more  east  (p.  519).  Ambus 
is,  in  fact,  a little  further  east  than  the  most  eastern 
part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  longest  direction  of 
tho  inhabited  world,  according  to  Strabo's  system 
(p.  118).  from  west  to  east,  b measured  on  a line  , 
drawn  through  the  Stelae  ( Straits  of  Gibraltar'),  j 
and  the  Sicilian  strait  ( Straits  of  Messina),  to  j 
Ithodus  and  the  gulf  of  Issus,  whence  it  follows  the  ' 
Taurus,  which  divides  Asia  into  two  parts,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  sen.  Those  ancient  geogra- 
phers who  made  the  isthmus  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula 
extend  from  Issue  to  the  Euxine,  considered  the 
shortest  line  across  the  isthmus  to  be  a meridian 
line,  and  the  dispute  was  whether  it  ran  to  Sinope 
or  Amisus  (Strab.  p.  678).  The  choice  of  Issus  as 
the  point  on  tho  Mediterranean  to  reckon  from,  shows 
that  Issus  was  the  limit,  or  most  eastern  point,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  it  was  uot 
on  that  jMrt  of  the  bay  of  Issus  where  the  coast  runs 
south.  Consequently  Issus  was  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf.  Herodotus  (iv.  38)  makes  the  southern 
side  of  thb  peninsula,  or  Acte,  as  he  calls  it,  extend 
from  the  Myriandric  gulf  (gulf  of  Issus)  to  the 
Triopian  promontory,  which  is  quite  correct.  On 
the  north  side  he  makes  it  extend  from  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Phasis  to  the  promontory  Sigeum,  which  is 
correct  as  to  the  promontory ; but  ho  carries  the 
neck  too  far  cast,  when  he  makes  it  begin  at  the 
Phasis.  Thb  mistake,  however,  shows  that  be 
knew  something  of  the  position  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  for  lie  intends  to  make  the  Acte  begin  at 
that  part  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  begins  to 
lie  west  and  cast ; and  though  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  is  not  exactly  at  thb  point,  it  was  the  best 
known  river  of  any  near  it.  In  another  passage 
(i.  72),  which,  like  many  others  in  lib  history,  is  ob- 
scurely expressed,  he  describes  the  neck  (ai»xV)  of 
this  Acte  as  nearly  cut  through  by  tbe  river  Halva ; 
and  ho  makes  its  width  from  the  sea  opposite  to 
Cyprus  to  the  Euxine  to  be  five  days’  journey  for 
an  active  man, — an  estimate  very  much  short  of  the 
truth,  even  if  we  allow  Greek  activity  to  walk  30 
mik«  a day  through  a rough  country.  Strabo’s  re 
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I port  from  hearsay  (vol.  i.  p.  538),  that  the  bay  of 
Iksus  can  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Argaous 
[Argakus],  is  very  improbable. 

Xenophon  says  that  Cyrus  marched  15  parasangs 
from  the  Pyramus  (Jaihan)  “ to  Issi,  the  uttermost 
city  of  Cilicia,  on  the  sea,  great  and  prosperous.” 
From  Issns  to  the  Pylae  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the 
boundary  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  was  five  para- 
eaugs,  and  here  was  the  river  Car* us  (Xen.  A nab. 
i.  4.  § 4).  The  next  stage  was  five  parasangs  to 
Myriandrus,  a town  in  Syria  on  the  sea,  occupied  by 
Phoenicians,  a trading  place  (yuvd/iiov),  where 
many  merchant  ships  were  lying.  Carsten  Niebuhr, 
who  went  through  the  Pylae  Cilicioe  to  Taraus,  has 
some  remarks  on  the  probable  site  of  Issus,  but 
they  lead  to  no  conclusion  (vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6),  except 
that  we  cannot  certainly  determine  the  site  of  Issus 
from  Xenophon ; and  yet  he  would  give  us  the  best 
means  of  determining  it,  if  we  knew  where  he  crossed 
the  Pyramus,  and  if  we  were  also  certain  that  tbe 
numbers  in  tbe  Greek  text  are  correct. 

The  nearest  road  to  Sosa  from  Sardb  was  through 
the  Cilician  plains.  The  difficulties  were  the  passage 
into  the  plains  by  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  or  pass  [VoL  I. 
p.  619],  and  the  way  out  of  the  plains  along  tho 
gulf  of  Issus  into  Syria.  The  great  road  to  Susa 
which  Herodotus  describes  (v.  49,  52),  went  north 
of  the  Taurus  to  the  Euphrates.  Tho  land  forces 
in  the  expedition  of  Dalis  and  Artaphemes,  n.  c. 
490,  crossed  the  Syrian  Amanus,  and  went  as  far  as 
the  Aleixn  plain  in  Cilicia;  and  there  they  em- 
barked. (Herod.  vL  95.)  They  did  not  march  by 
land  through  the  Cilician  Pylae  over  the  Taurus 
into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula ; but  Mardonius 
(Herod,  vi.  43),  in  the  previous  expedition  had  led  hi* 
troops  into  Cilicia,  and  sent  them  on  by  Lend  lo  tlie 
Hcllcspoutus,  while  he  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Ionia. 
The  land  force  of  Mardonius  must  have  passed  out 
of  Cilicia  by  the  difficult  pass  in  the  Taurus.  [Vol. 
L p.  619.] 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus  (a.  c.  333) 
Alexander  was  at  Mallos,  when  he  heard  that  Darius 
with  all  his  force  was  at  Sochi  in  Assyria ; which 
place  was  distant  two  marches  from  the  Assyrian 
Pylae.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  6.)  “ Assyria”  and  “ As- 
syrian” here  mean  “ Syria’’  and  u Syrian."  Darius 
bad  crossed  the  Euphrates,  probably  at  Thapacus, 
and  was  encamped  in  an  open  country  in  Syria, 
which  was  well  suited  for  his  cavalry.  The  placo 
Sochi  is  unknown  : but  it  may  be  the  place  which 
Curtins  calls  Unchne.  (Q.  Curt.  iv.  1.)  Arrian 
says  that  Alexander  left  Mali*,  and  on  the  second 
day  he  passed  through  the  Pylae  and  reached  My- 
riandrus : he  does  not  mention  Issus  on  this  march. 
Now  the  shortest  distance  that  Alexander  could 
march  from  Mallos  to  Scanderoon  is  at  least  70 
miles,  and  if  Myriandrus  was  south  of  Scanderoon, 
it  was  more  than  70  miles.  This  statement  of  Ar- 
rian ns  to  time  Is  therefore  false.  Curtins  (iii.  8) 
says  that  Alexander  only  reached  Castabalum  [Ca.r- 
TABAUtm]  on  the  second  day  from  Mallos  ; that  ho 
went  through  Issus,  and  there  deliberated  whether 
he  should  go  on  or  halt.  Darius  crossed  the  A man  us, 
which  separates  Syria  from  the  bay  of  Issus,  by  a 
pass  called  the  Amanicac  Pylae  (Arrian,  ii.  7),  and 
advancing  to  Issus,  was  in  the  rear  of  Alexander, 
who  had  passed  through  the  Cilician  and  Syrian 
Pylae.  Darius  came  to  the  pa.ss  in  the  Amanu*, 
says  Curtius,  on  the  same  night  that  Alexander 
came  to  the  pass  (fauces)  by  which  Syria  is  entered 
Tlie  place  where  Darius  crossed  the  Amanita  was 
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Kn  situated  that  lie  camo  to  Issus  first,  where  he  ; 
shamefully  treated  the  sick  of  the  Macedonians  who 
had  been  left  there.  The  next  day  he  moved  from 
I ss us  to  pursue  Alexander  (Arrian;  Curtins,  iii.  8); 
that  is,  he  moved  towards  the  Pylae,  and  he  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus,  where  he  halted. 
Issus  was,  therefore,  north  of  the  Pinarus,  and  some 
little  distance  from  it.  Kiepcrt's  map  of  Asia 
Minor  marks  a pass  in  the  range  of  the  Syrian 
A.nanus,  which  is  north  of  the  pass  that  leads  over 
the  same  mountains  from  the  east  to&uiae  (Sagas). 
and  nearly  due  cast  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus. 
He  calls  it  Pylae  Amanides,  by  which  he  means 
the  Pylae  Amanicae  of  Arrian,  not  the  Amanides  of 
Strabo ; and  he  takes  it  to  be  the  pass  by  which 
Darius  crossed  the  Syrian  Amanus  and  came  down 
upon  the  gulf.  This  may  have  l»een  his  route,  aud 
it  would  bring  him  to  Issus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
which  he  came  to  before  turning  south  to  the  Pinarus 
(Deli  Tschai).  It  is  certain  that  Darius  crossed 
by  some  jwss  which  brought  him  to  Issus  before  he 
reached  the  Pinarus.  Yet  Kiepert  has  placed  Issus 
south  of  the  Pinarus,  or  rather  between  the  two 
branches  of  this  river,  which  he  represents  as  uniting 
near  the  coast.  Kiepert  also  marks  a road  which 
passes  over  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Amanus  [Amanus,  Vol.  I.  p.  114]  and  runs  to 
Marash , which  he  supposes  to  be  Gertnanicia.  This 
is  the  dotted  road  marked  as  running  north  from  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  in  the  plan  [Vol.  I.  p.  1 15] ; 
but  even  if  there  be  such  a road,  it  was  not  the  road 
of  Darius,  which  must  have  been  the  pass  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Issus  ; which  is  not  marked  in  the  above  plan,  but 
ought  to  be.  This  j»ass  is  probably  tbe  Amanicae 
Pylae  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  5'  further  south 
than  Issus,  and  10'  east  of  Issus. 

Alexander,  hearing  that  the  Persians  were  in  his 
rear,  turned  back  to  the  Pylae,  which  he  reached  at 
midnight,  and  halted  till  daybreak,  when  he  moved 
on.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iL  8.)  So  long  os  the  road 
was  narrow,  he  led  his  army  in  column,  but  os  the 
pass  widened,  he  extended  his  column  into  line,  part 
towards  the  mountain  and  part  on  the  left  towards 
the  sea.  When  he  came  to  the  wide  part  (tvpvxotpia), 
he  arranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  which 
Arrian  describes  very  particularly.  Darius  was 
posted  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pinarus.  It  is  plain, 
from  this  description,  that  Alexander  did  not  march 
very  far  from  the  Pylae  before  he  reached  the  wider 
part  of  the  valley,  and  the  river.  As  the  sea  was 
on  his  left,  and  the  mountains  on  his  right,  the  river 
was  a stream  which  ran  down  from  the  Syrian 
Amanus  ; and  it  can  be  no  oilier  than  the  Deli 
Tschai , which  is  about  13  miles  north  of  tbe  Carsus 
(i/rrlxi),  direct  distance.  Polybius  (xiL  17),  who 
criticises Callisthcnes’s  description  of  the  battle,  states, 
on  his  authority,  that  Darius  descended  into  Cilicia 
through  the  Pylae  Amanides,  and  encamped  on  the 
Pinarus,  at  a place  where  the  distance  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  was  not  more  than  14  stadia; 
and  that  the  river  ran  across  this  place  into  the  sea, 
and  that  in  its  course  through  the  level  part  “it 
had  abrupt  and  difficult  eminences  (AApooi)."  This 
is  explained  by  what  Arrian  says  of  the  banks  of 
the  river  being  steep  in  many  parts  on  the  north 
side.  (Anab.  ii.  10.)  Calliathenes  further  said,  that 
when  Alexander,  after  having  passed  the  defile  (ret 
ariva),  heard  of  Darius  being  in  Cilicia,  he  was 
1(K)  stadia  from  him,  and,  accordingly,  he  marched 
back  through  the  defile.  It  is  not  clear,  from  the 
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extract  in  Polybius,  whether  the  100  stadia  are  to 
be  reckoned  to  Issus  or  to  the  Pinarus.  According 
to  Arrian,  when  Alexander  heard  of  Darius  being 
behind  him,  he  sent  some  men  in  a galley  back  to 
Issus,  to  see  if  it  was  so;  and  it  is  most  consistent 
with  the  narrative  to  suppose  that  the  men  saw 
the  Persians  at  Issus  before  they  bad  advanced  to 
the  river;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  Tbe  Per- 
sian army  was  visible,  being  near  tbe  coast,  as  it 
would  be,  if  it  were  seen  at  Issus. 

Strabo  (p.  676),  following  tbe  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, adds  nothing  to  what  Arrian  has  got  from 
them.  Alexander,  he  says,  led  his  infantry  from 
Soli  along  the  coast  and  through  the  Mallotis  to 
Issus  and  the  forces  of  Darius;  an  expression  which 
might  mislead,  if  we  had  no  other  narrative.  He 
also  says,  after  Mallus  is  Aegae,  a small  town  with 
a harbour,  then  the  Amanides  Pylae  [Amanides 
Pylae],  where  there  is  a harbour;  and  after  Aegae 
is  Issus,  a small  town  with  a harbour,  and  the  river 
Pinarus,  where  the  fight  was  between  Alexander 
and  Darius.  Accordingly  be  places  Issus  north  of 
the  Pinarus.  Cicero,  during  his  proconsulship  of 
Cilicia,  led  his  forces  against  tiic  mountaineers  of 
the  Amanus,  and  he  was  saluted  as  imperator  at 
Issus,  “ where,”  he  says,  “ as  I have  often  heard 
from  you,  Clitarchus  told  you  that  Darius  was  de- 
feated by  Alexander."  There  is  nothing  to  be  got 
from  this.  (A<1  Fam.  ii.  10.)  In  auother  passage, 
he  says  that  he  occupied  for  a few  days  the  same 
camp  that  Alexander  had  occupied  at  Issus  against 
Darius.  (Ad  Alt.  v.  20.)  And  again  (ad  Fam. 
xiv.  20),  he  says  that,  “ he  encamped  for  four  days 
at  the  roots  of  the  Amanus,  at  the  Arue  Alexandri.” 
If  this  is  the  same  fact  that  he  mentions  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus,  the  Arae  were  at  l&sus,  and  Issus 
was  near  the  foot  of  the  Amanus. 

The  battle  between  Septimius  Severus  and  Niger 
was  fought  (a.  d.  194)  somewhere  about  Issus;  but 
nothing  can  be  collected  from  the  description  of 
ilerodian  (iii.  12),  except  that  the  battle  was  not 
fought  on  the  same  ground  as  Alexander’s,  though 
it  was  fought  on  the  gulf  of  Issus.  Stephanus  (s.c. 
'\aa6s)  describes  it  as  M a city  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  where  Alexander  defeated  Darius,  w hich  was 
called,  for  this  reason,  Nicopolia  by  him ; and  there  is 
the  bay  of  Issus;  and  there,  also,  is  a river  named 
Pinarus.'’  Strabo,  after  speaking  of  Issus,  men- 
tions, on  the  Issic  gulf,  Ebosus,  and  Myriandrus,  and 
Alexandria,  and  Nicopolis,  and  Mopsuestia,  in  which 
description  he  proceeds  from  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  terminates  with  Mopsuestia  on  the  Py- 
ramus.  According  to  this  enumeration,  Nicopolia 
would  be  between  Alexandria  (Scanderoon)  and 
Mopsuestia;  and  il  may  be  near  Issus,  or  it  may 
not.  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  § 7,  1 5.  § 2)  places  Nicopolia 
exactly  one  degree  north  of  Alexandria  and  50'  north 
of  Issus.  He  places  Issus  and  It  has  us  in  the  same 
longitude,  and  Nicopolia,  Alexandria,  and  Myriandrus 
10*  further  east  than  Issus.  The  absolute  truth  of 
his  numbers  is  immaterial.  A map  constructed 
according  to  Ptolemy  would  place  Issus  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  Nicopolis  inland.  Nicopolia  is  one 
of  the  cities  which  he  enumerates  among  the  inland 
i cities  of  Cilicia  Proper. 

Issus,  then,  being  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and 
Tarsus  being  a fixed  point  in  the  march  of  Cyrus, 
we  may  now  see  how  the  matter  stands  with  Xeno- 
phon’s distances.  Cyrus  marched  10  parasang* 
from  Tarsus  to  the  river  Psarus  (Sarus),  Sihun,  and 
crossed  at  a place  where  it  was  300  feet  wide 
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From  the  Sarus  tl»  army  marched  5 parasangs  to 
the  Pyramus,  which  was  crossed  where  it  was  600 
Greek  feet  wide;  and  the  march  from  the  Py ramus 
to  I ss us  was  1 5 parasangs.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
distance  marched  from  Tarsus  to  Issus  was  30 
parasangs.  The  direct  distance  from  Tarsus  to  the 
head  of  tho  gulf  is  about  56  geographical  miles ; and 
these  two  points  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  modern  rood  from  Tarsus,  through 
Adana  on  the  Sarus,  and  Mopsuestia  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  to  the  bead  of  the  gulf,  has  a general  direc- 
tion from  W.  to  E.  The  length  of  Cyrus's  march, 
from  Tarsus  to  the  Sarus,  exceeds  the  direct  dis- 
tance on  the  map  very  much,  if  wc  reckon  the  para- 
sang  at  3 geographical  miles;  for  10  parasangs  are 
30  geographical  miles,  and  the  direct  distance  to 
Adana  is  not  more  than  16  miles.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
informs  us  that  the  Sarus  is  not  fordable  at  Adana; 
and  Cyrus  probably  crossed  at  some  other  place. 
The  march  from  the  Sarus  to  the  Pyranms  was  5 
parasangs,  or  15  geographical  miles;  and  this  appears 
to  be  very  nearly  the  direct  distance  from  Adana  to 
Mopsuestia  (J /m/s).  But  Cyrus  may  hare  crossed 
some  distance  below  Mopsuestia,  without  lengthen- 
ing liia  march  from  the  Sarus  to  the  Pyramus;  and 
he  may  have  done  this  even  if  he  had  to  go  lower 
down  the  Sarus  than  Adana  to  find  a ford.  If  he 
did  not  go  higher  up  the  Pyramus  to  seek  a ford, 
for  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  mentions,  he 
must  have  crossed  lower  down  than  Mopsuestia. 
Tho  distance  from  the  point  where  the  supposed  old 
bed  begins  to  turn  to  the  south,  to  the  NE.  end  of 
the  gulf  of  I&nus,  is  40  geographical  miles;  and  thus 
the  distance  of  15  parasangs  from  the  passage  of 
the  Pyramus  to  1*6 us,  is  more  easily  reconciled  with 
the  real  distance  than  the  measurement  from  Tarsus 
to  the  Sarus. 

Tho  places  not  absolutely  determined  on  or  near 
the  gulf  of  Iks  us,  are:  Myriandrus,  Nicopolis,  Epi- 
phancia  [EririiASKiA],  Arae  Alexandri,  and  Issus, 
though  we  know  that  Issus,  must  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  and  on  it.  The  following  extract 
from  Colonel  Chcsncy  contains  the  latest  information 
on  these  sites: — “About  7 miles  south-eastward 
from  the  borders  of  Syria  are  the  remains  of  a con- 
siderable city,  probably  those  of  Issus  or  Nicopolis, 
with  the  ruins  of  a temple,  a part  of  the  Acropolis, 
an  extensive  aqueduct,  generally  with  a double  row 
of  arches,  running  KSE.  and  WNW.  These,  in  ad- 
dition to  tho  walls  of  the  city  itself,  are  entirely  built 
of  lava,  and  still  exist  in  considerable  perfection. 
Nearly  14  miles  southward  from  thence,  the  Dell 
CU4T  quits  the  foot  of  the  Amanns  in  two  branches, 
which,  after  traversing  the  Issic  plain,  unite  at  tho 
foot  of  the  mountain  just  previously  to  entering  the 
sea.  The  principal  of  these  branches  makes  a deep 
curve  towards  the  NE.,  so  that  a body  of  troops 
occupying  one  side  might  see  behind  and  outflank 
those  posted  on  the  opposite  side,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  the  stream  appears  to  answer 
to  tho  Pinarus  of  Alexander's  historians.  A little 
southward  of  this  river  are  the  castle,  khin,  bilzAr, 
baths,  and  other  ruins  of  IUyaa,  once  Baiae,  with 
the  three  villages  of  Kunetur  in  the  neighbourhood, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  orange  and  palrn 
trees.  Again,  5 miles  southward,  is  the  pass,  above 
noticed,  of  StikAl-ttitAn,  and  at  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance onward,  the  fine  bay  and  anchorage  of  Iskende- 
run,  with  an  open  but  convenient  landing-place  on  a 
bold  beach;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  sand  by  which  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
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descending  from  this  port  of  the  A man  as  are  choked, 
a pestilential  swamp  extends  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  monntain.  In  tha 
marsh  towards  the  latter  are  some  trifling  ruins, 
which  may  possibly  he  the  site  of  ancient  Myrian- 
drua;  and  within  a mile  of  the  shore  are  the  remains 
of  a castle  and  bridge  constructed  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.”  ( Expedition  for  the  Surety  of  the  River s 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  1.  p.  408.) 

There  is  no  direct  proof  here  that  these  remains 
are  those  of  Iseus.  The  aqueduct  probably  belongs 
to  the  Roman  period.  It  seems  meet  likely  that 
the  remains  are  those  of  Nicopolis,  and  that  Issus 
on  the  coast  has  disappeared.  Colonel  Chesney’s 
description  of  the  bend  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Deli  Tschai  corresponds  to  Arrian's  (ii.  2.  § 10), 
who  says,  “ Darius  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  on  the  Persian  left  and  opposite  to 
Alexander's  right,  about  20,000  men;  and  some  of 
them  were  on  the  rear  of  Alexanders  army.  For 
the  mountain  where  they  were  pa^ed  in  one  place 
opened  to  some  depth,  and  so  a part  became  of  the 
form  of  a bay  on  the  sea.  Darius  then,  by  ad- 
vancing further  to  the  bend,  brought  the  men  who 
were  poeted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  the  rear 
of  the  right  wing  of  Alexander.” 

There  still  seems  some  doubt  about  the  site  of 
Myriandrus,  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  {Travels  in  the 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand , « fc.  p.  60)  places  about 
half  way  between  Scanderotm  and  Rhowus  (Areas); 
and  he  has  the  authority  of  Strabo,  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  places  on  this  oast,  and  that  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  Myriandrus  15'  south  of  Alexandria  ad 
Issum.  As  to  Anus,  he  observes,  — “there  are 
many  mins,  and  especially  a long  aqueduct  leading 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.”  [G.  I*.] 

ISTAEVONES.  [Germania  and  Hillevi- 
okes.] 

ISTKR.  [Dakumus.] 

I'STHMIA,  a small  district  in  Thessaly.  [Zela- 
siitm.] 

ISTHMUS.  [ Corinth  us,  p.  682,  seq.] 
ISTO'NE.  [Cohcvu.v] 

ISTCKNIUM.  [Ckltibkma.] 

I'STBIA  ('larpla)  or  IIPSTRIA,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  country 
which  still  bears  the  same  appellation,  and  forms  a 
peninsula  of  somewhat  triangular  form  near  the  head 
of  tho  Adriatic  sea,  running  out  from  the  coast  of 
Liburuta,  between  Tcrgcstc  {Trieste)  and  the  Sinus 
Flanaticus,  or  Gulf  of  Quamero.  It  is  about  50 
G.  miles  in  length,  and  35  in  breadth,  while  the 
isthmus  or  strip  of  land  between  the  two  gulfs  of 
Trieste  and  Quamero,  by  which  it  is  united  to  tho 
mainland,  is  about  27  G.  miles  across.  The  name 
is  derived  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  from  the 
fabulous  notion  entertained  at  a very  early  period 
that  one  branch  or  arm  of  the  Danube  (the  Ister  of 
the  Greeks)  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  sea  near  its 
head.  (Stnib.  i.  p.  57;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.)  The 
deep  inlets  and  narrow  channels  with  which  ilia 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  are  intersected  for  a consider- 
able distance  below  the  jieninsula  of  I stria  may  have 
contributed  to  favour  this  notion  so  long  as  those 
coasts  were  imperfectly  known ; and  hence  we  cannot 
wonder  at  Seylax  speaking  of  a river  named  1st  ms 
(which  ho  identifies  with  the  Danube)  as  flowing 
through  the  land  of  the  Istrians  (Scyl.  p.  6.  § 20); 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  an  author  like  Mela, 
writing  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  should  not  only 
sj-cak  of  a river  Ister  as  flowing  into  this  part  of  tho 
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Adriatic  hut  should  assert  that  its  waters  entered 
that  sea  with  a turbulence  and  force  similar  to  those 
of  the  Padua.  (Mel.  ii.  3.  § 13,  4.  § 4.)  In  point 
of  fact,  there  ia  no  river  of  any  magnitude  flowing 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  on  its  eastern 
shore  which  could  afford  even  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance to  such  a notion ; the  rivers  in  the  peninsula 
of  Istria  itself  are  very  trifling  streams,  and  the  dry, 
calcareous  ridges  which  hem  in  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  all  the  way  from  Trieste  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Dalmatia,  do  not  admit  either  of  the 
formation  or  the  outlet  of  any  considerable  body  of 
water.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a fable;  but  if  the  inhabitants  of 
Istria  were  really  called  IsTiti  ('lorpot),  as  their 
native  name,  which  is  at  least  highly  probable,  this 
circumstance  may  have  first  led  the  Greeks  to  assume 
their  connection  with  the  great  river  Ister,  and  the 
existence  of  a considerable  amount  of  traffic  up  the 
valley  of  the  Savus,  and  from  thence  by  land  across 
the  Julian  Alps,  or  Mount  Ocra,  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  (Strub.  vii.  p.  314),  would  tend  to  perpe- 
tuate such  a notion. 

Thelstrians  are  generally  considered  as  a tribe  of 
Illyriau  race  (Appian,  IUgr.  8;  Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutechen,  p.  253),  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  other  Illyrian  tribes 
is  in  itself  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view. 
Scyinnus  Chius  alone  calls  them  a Thracian  tribe, 
but  on  what  authority  we  know  not.  (Scymn.  Ch. 
398.)  They  first  appear  in  history  as  taking  part 
with  the  oilier  Illyrians  in  their  piratical  expeditions, 
and  Livy  ascribes  to  them  this  character  as  early  as 
. B.  c.  301  (Liv.  x.  2);  but  the  first  occasion  on 
which  they  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  joining  in 
tliese  enterprises  is  just  before  the  Second  Punic 
War.  They  were,  however,  severely  punished;  the 
Roman  consuls  M.  Minucius  Rufus  aod  P.  Cornelias 
were  sent  against  them,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
complete  submission.  (Eutrop.  iii.  7;  Ores.  iv.  13; 
Zooar.  viii.  20;  Appian,  Illyr.  8.)  The  next  men- 
tion of  them  occurs  in  u.  c.  183,  when  the  consul 
M.  Claudius  Marcellas,  after  a successful  campaign 
against  the  Gauls,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
lead  his  legions  into  Istria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  invasion  pro- 
duced any  considerable  result ; but  their  piratical 
expeditions,  together  with  the  opposition  offered  by 
them  to  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  of 
Aquileia,  soon  became  the  pretext  of  a fresh  attack. 
(Id.  xl.  18,  26,  xli.  1.)  In  b.  c.  178  the  consul 
A.  Manlius  invaded  Istria  with  two  legions ; and 
though  he  at  first  sustained  a disaster,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  capture  of  his  camp,  he  recovered  his 
position  before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  M.  Junius, 
who  had  been  sent  to  his  support.  The  two  consuls 
'now  attacked  and  defeated  the  Istrians;  and  their 
successor,  C.  Claudius,  following  up  this  advantage, 
took  in  succession  the  towns  of  Nesactium,  Mutila, 
and  faveria,  and  reduced  the  whole  people  to  sub- 
mission. For  this  success  he  w as  rewarded  with  a 
triumph,  b.  c.  177.  (Liv.  xli.  1—5,  8 — 13;  Flor. 
ii.  10.)  The  subjection  of  the  Istrians  on  this 
occasion  seems  to  have  been  real  and  complete;  for, 
though  a few  years  after  we  find  them  joining  the 
Cami  and  Inpydes  in  complaining  of  the  exactions  of 
C.  Cassius  (Liv.  xliii.  5),  we  hear  of  no  subsequent 
revolts,  and  the  district  appears  to  have  continued 
tranquil  under  the  Roman  yoke,  until  it  was  incor- 
porated by  Augustus,  together  with  Venelia  and  the 
land  of  the  Cami,  as  a portion  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v. 
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p.  215;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  continued  thence- 
forth to  be  always  included  under  that  name,  though 
geographically  connected  much  more  closely  with 
Dulinatia  and  Illyricum.  lienee  we  find,  in  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  the  “ Consulates  Venetiae  et 
Histriae w placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vi- 
carius  Italiae.  (A Tot.  Dvjrx.  ii.  pp.  5,  65.) 

The  natural  limits  of  Istria  are  clearly  marked  by 
those  of  the  peninsula  of  which  it  consists,  or  by  a 
line  drawn  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  to  that  of 
Quamero,  near  Fitsme  ; but  the  political  boundary 
was  fixed  by  Augustus,  when  he  included  Istria  in 
Italy,  at  the  river  Arsia  or  Arsa,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Quamero  obout  15  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula-  This  river  has 
its  sources  in  the  group  of  mountains  of  which  the 
Monte  Maggiore  forms  the  highest  point,  and  which 
constitutes  the  heart  or  nucleus  of  the  peninsula 
from  which  there  radiate  ranges  of  great  calcareous 
hills,  gradually  declining  as  they  approach  the 
western  roost,  so  that  the  shore  of  Istria  along  the 
Adriatic,  though  hilly  and  rocky,  is  not  of  any  con- 
siderable elevation,  or  picturesque  in  character.  But 
the  calcareous  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
indented  by  deep  inlets,  forming  excellent  harbours ; 
of  these,  the  beautiful  land-locked  basin  of  Pola  is 
particularly  remarkable,  and  was  noted  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times.  The  northern  point  of  Istria 
was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  the  river  Formio,  a small 
stream  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  between  that 
city  and  Capo  dlstria.  Pliny  expressly  excludes 
Tergeste  from  Istria ; but  Ptolemy  extends  the 
limits  of  that  province  so  as  to  include  both  the  river 
Formio  and  Tergeste  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §27);  and  Strabo 
also  appears  to  consider  the  Timavus  as  constituting 
the  boundary  of  Istria  (Strab.  v.  p.  215),  though  he 
elsewhere  calls  Tergeste  M a village  of  the  Cami  * 
(vii.  p.  314).  Pliny,  however,  repeatedly  alludes  to 
the  Formio  as  having  constituted  the  boundary  of 
Italy  before  that  name  was  officially  extended  so  as 
to  include  Istria  also,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  his  statement.  Istria  is  not  a 
country  of  any  great  natural  fertility  ; but  its  cal- 
careous rocky  soil  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  olives,  and  its  oil  was  reckoned  by  Pliny  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Venafrum.  (Plin.  xv.  2.  b.  3.)  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  fixed  at  Ravenna,  Istria  became 
of  increased  importance,  from  its  facility  of  com- 
munication by  sea  with  that  capital,  and  furnished 
considerable  quantities  of  corn,  as  well  as  wine  and 
oil.  (Cassiod.  Farr.  xii.  23,  24.)  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history.  It 
was  subsequently  ravaged  in  succession  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Avars,  and  Sc  lari  (P.  Diac.  iv.  25,  42),  but 
appeal's  to  have  continued  permanently  subject  to 
the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy,  until  its  destruction 
in  A.  D.  774. 

The  towns  in  Istria  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
are  not  numerous.  Much  the  most  important  was 
Pola.  near  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  the 
peninsula,  which  became  a Roman  colony  under 
Augustus.  Proceeding  along  the  coast  from  Ter- 
geste to  Pola,  were  Akgida  ( Capo  d Istria), 
subsequently  called  Justinopolia,  and  Parkntium 
( Parenzo);  while  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Arsia,  was  situated  Xesactium,  already 
noticed  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  independent 
Istrians.  The  two  other  towns,  Mutila  and  Faveria, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  same  passage  (xli.  1 1 ).  are 
• otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identified.  Pto- 
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lemv  also  mentions  three  towns,  which  he  places  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  names  Pucinum, 
Piquentum  (niaovcvr©*),  and  Alrum  or  Alvon 
(’AAooov).  Of  these,  Piquentum  may  be  probably 
identified  with  PingvenU,  a considerable  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  district  of  the  interior;  and 
Alvon  with  Albona  (called  Alvona  in  the  Tabula), 
which  is,  however,  E.  of  the  Ar$ a,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  within  the  Roman  province  of  Istria.  In 
like  manner  the  Pucinum  of  Ptolemy  is  evidently 
the  same  place  with  the  “ca&tellum,  nobile  vino, 
Pucinum"  of  Pliny  (vii.  18.  s.  22),  which  the  Utter 
places  in  the  territory  of  the  Cami,  between  the 
Timavus  and  Tergeste,  and  was  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  modem  Duino.  N ingum,  a place  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  271)  between 
Tergeste  and  Parcntium,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty.  The  Tabula  also  gives  two  names  in 
the  NW.  part  of  the  peninsula,  Quaeri  and  Silvo 
(Silvum),  both  of  which  are  wholly  unknown.  The 
same  authority  mark*  three  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Istria,  to  which  it  gives  the  names  of  Scpo- 
mana  (?),  Ontario,  and  PulUria:  the  last  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30),  and  is  probably 
the  rocky  island,  or  rather  group  of  islets,  off  the 
harbour  of  Pola,  now  known  as  Li  BrionL  Tlie 
other  two  cannot  be  identified,  any  more  than  the 
Cissa  of  Pliny  ( Le.)i  tlie  AUsyrtides  of  the  same 
author  are  the  larger  islands  in  the  Golfo  di  Quar- 
ncro,  which  belong  rather  to  Libumia  than  to  Istria. 
[Absyrtides.] 

The  extreme  southern  promontory  of  Istria,  now 
called  Punta  di  Promontore,  seems  to  Iiave  been 
known  in  ancient  times  os  the  Promoxtorium 
Poraticum  (iKpwrtyno*  no\aru(6v,  Steph.  B *.  v. 
n<$Aa).  Immediately  adjoining  it  is  a deep  bay  or 
harbour,  now  known  as  the  Golfo  di  MedtAino , 
which  most  be  the  Portus  Planaticus  (probably  a 
corruption  of  Flanaticus)  of  the  Tabula. 

The  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  writing  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  from  earlier  authorities,  mentions  the 
names  of  many  towns  in  Istria  unnoticed  by  earlier 
geographers,  but  which  may  probably  have  grown  up 
under  the  Roman  empire.  Among  these  are  Hu- 
nt ago,  still  called  Umago,  Neapolis  ( Citta  Nuovd), 
Kuvignio  (Roiigna),  and  Pir&non  (Pirano),  all  of 
them  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  with  good  ports,  and 
which  would  naturally  become  places  of  some  trado 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  Istria  above  alluded 
to.  (Anon.  Ravenn.  iv.  30,  31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ISTRIANORUM  PORTUS.  [Imacorom 
Tortus.] 

ISTRIA'NUS  (ToTpioa’dr,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 3),  a 
river  of  the  Taurie  Chersonese,  which  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Kuuk  Tep.  (Forbigcr,  toL  iii.  pp. 
1117,  1121.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

ISTRO'POLIS,  ISTRIO'POLIS,  HlSTRIO'1’0- 
LIS  ('IffrpiwoKis,  ’ltrrpia  w6\it,  or  simply  'hrrpot: 
Istert),  a town  of  Lower  Mucsia,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  lake  Halmyris,  on  tlie  coast  of  the 
Euxinv.  It  was  a colony  of  Miletus,  and,  at  least  in 
Strabo's  time,  a small  town.  (St rah.  vii.  p.  319  ; 
Plin.  iv.  18.  24  ; Mela,  ii.  2;  Eutrop.  vi.  8;  Herod, 
ii.  33;  Arrian,  Perip.  Eux.  p.  24  ; Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6 ; 
Lymph.  74  ; Ptol. iii.  10. § 8;  Scymn.  Fragm.  22  ; 
Steph.  B.  *.  v. ; Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ; Hierocl.  p.  637.) 
But  the  frequent  mention  of  the  place  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  a commercial  town  of  some  import- 
ance ; of  its  history,  however,  nothing  is  known. 
Some  modern  writers  have  identified  it  with  Kia- 
stema  or  Kostendefa  the  ancient  Constantiaua, 
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which,  however,  wan  in  all  probability  situated  to 
the  south  of  Istropolis.  [L.  S.] 

ISTRUS  (*larpot),  a Cretan  town  which  Arte- 
midorus  also  called  Ibtkoxa.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The 
latter  form  of  the  name  is  found  in  an  inscription 
(up.  ChithuU , Antiq.  AsiaL  p.  110).  The  site  is 
placed  near  Minna : “ Among  the  ruined  edifices  and 
columns  of  this  ancient  city  are  two  immense  marble 
blocks,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  measuring  54 
by  1 5 feet."  (Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 ; 
op.  bins.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  273;  comp.  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  L pp.  17,  421.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ISTURGI  (Andujar  la  Yirja),  a city  of  His- 
pania  Baetica.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iixitukgis. 
(I user.  ap.  Flores,  Esp.  S.  vol.  viL  p.  137.)  The 
Ipasturui  Tkiumphalb  of  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  b 
probably  the  same  place.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii  pt.  1.  pp. 
380,381.)  [P.S.] 

ISUBRIGANTUM.  [Isurium.] 

ISU'RIUM,  in  Britain,  first  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3.  § 16)  as  a town  of  the  Brigantot.  It 
then  occurs  in  two  of  the  Itineraries,  the  1st  and 
2nd.  In  each,  it  lies  betweeu  Catarar Ionium  and 
Eboracum  ( Cattrrick  Bridge  and  York).  Isubri- 
gantum,  in  the  5th  Itinerary,  does  the  same. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Isurium  had  already 
taken  the  name  of  Eald-burg  ( Old  Town ),  out  or 
which  ha*  come  the  present  name  Aldbontugh,  near 
Boroughbridge , with  which  it  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
fied. 

Roman  remains,  both  within  and  without  the  walls, 
are  abundant  and  considerable  at  Aldborough  ; the 
Stodhart  (or  Studforth),  the  Red  Hill,  and  the 
Borough  Hill,  being  the  chief  localities.  Tesselated 
pavements,  the  foundations  of  large  and  spacious 
| buildings,  ornaments,  implements,  Samian  ware,  and 
coins  with  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  emperors  from 
Vespasian  to  Constantin*,  have  given  to  Isurium  an 
importance  equal  to  that  of  York,  Cirencester,  and 
oilier  towns  of  Roman  importance.  [R.  ti.  L.] 

ISUS  (*l<ror),  a spot  in  Boentia,  near  Anthedon, 
with  vestiges  of  a city,  which  some  commenta- 
tors identified  with  the  Homeric  Nisa.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  405  ; Horn.  II.  ii.  508.)  There  was  apparently 
also  a town  I&us  in  Megaria  ; but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  in  which  tlie  name  occurs  is  corrupt,  (Strab. 
ic.) 

ITA'LIA  (TtoAio),  was  the  name  given  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  in  modem  times  to  tho  country  still 
railed  Italy  ; and  was  applied,  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, both  by  Greek  aiui  Latin  writers,  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  at  the  present  day.  It 
was,  however,  at  first  merely  a geographical  term ; 
the  countries  comprised  under  the  name,  though 
strongly  defined  by  natural  limits,  and  common  na- 
tural features,  being  from  the  earliest  age*  peopled 
by  different  races,  which  were  never  politically 
united,  till  they  all  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
were  gradually  blended,  by  the  pervading  influence  o! 
Roman  institutions  and  the  Latin  language,  into  ono 
common  nationality. 
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ITALIA. 

L Name. 

The  name  of  Italy  was  very  far  from  being  ori- 
ginally applied  in  the  same  extensive  signification 
which  it  afterwards  obtained.  It  was  confined,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  extren»e  southern  point 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  not  including  even  the 
whole  of  the  modern  Calabria , but  only  the  soot  hern 
peninsular  portion  of  that  country,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Teri- 
nacan  and  Scylletian  gulfs.  Such  was  the  distinct 
statement  of  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  {ap.  Strab . vi. 
p.  255);  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  reject  his  testi- 
mony upon  this  point,  though  it  is  certain  that  this 
usage  must  have  ceased  long  before  the  time  of  that 
historian,  and  is  not  found  in  any  extant  ancient 
author.  At  a subsequent  period,  but  still  in  very 
early  times,  the  appellation  was  extended  to  the 
whole  tract  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf, 
as  far  as  Metapontum,  and  from  thence  across  to  the 
gulf  of  Posidonia  on  the  western  sea;  though,  ac- 
cording to  other  statements,  the  river  Laiis  was  its 
northern  limit  on  this  side.  (Strab.  v.  p.  209,  vi. 
p.  254;  Antiochus,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  73.)  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  established  usage  among  the  Greeks 
in  the  fifth  century  n.  c.  Antiochus  expressly  ex- 
cluded the  Iapygian  peninsula  from  Italy,  and  Thu- 
cydides clearly  adopts  the  same  distinction  (vii.  33). 
The  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
north  of  the  Posidonian  gulf,  were  then  known  only 
by  the  names  of  Opica  and  Tyrrhenia;  thus  Thu- 
cydides calls  Cumae  a city  in  Opicia,  and  Aristotle 
spoke  of  Latium  as  a district  of  Opica.  Even  Theo- 
phrastus preserves  the  distinction,  and  speaks  of 
the  pine-trees  of  Italy , where  those  of  the  Brut- 
tian  mountains  only  can  be  meant,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  Latium  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Arist.  ap.  Dionys. 
i.  72;  Theophr.  II . P.  v.  8.) 

The  name  of  Italic,  as  thus  applied,  seems  to  have 
been  synonymous  with  that  of  Oenotria;  for  Antio- 
chus, in  the  same  passage  where  he  assigned  the 
narrowest  limits  to  the  former  appellation,  confined 
tliat  of  Oenotria  within  the  same  boundaries,  and 
spoke  of  the  Oenotri  and  Itali  as  the  same  people 
{ap.  Strab.  vL  p.  254;  op.  Dionys.  i.  12).  This  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  statements  which  re- 
present the  Oenotrians  as  assuming  the  name  of 
Italians  (Itali)  from  a chief  of  the  name  of  Italus 
(Dionys.  i.  12,  35;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  533;  Arist.  Pol. 
vii.  10),  as  well  as  with  the  mythical  genealogy  ac- 
cording to  which  Italus  and  Oenotrus  were  brothers. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  L e.).  Thucydides,  who  represents 
Italus  as  coming  from  Arcadia  (vi.  2),  probably 
adopted  this  last  tradition,  for  the  Oenotrians  were 
generally  represented  as  of  Arcadian  origin.  Whe- 
ther the  two  names  were  originally  applied  to  tbe 
same  people,  or  (as  is  perhaps  more  probable)  the 
Itali  were  merely  a particular  tribe  of  the  Oenotrians, 
whose  name  gradually  prevailed  till  it  was  extended 
to  the  whole  people,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing. But  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  clear 
that  the  name  of  the  people  was  antecedent  to  that 
of  the  country,  and  that  Italia,  in  ita  original  signi- 
fication, meant  merely  the  land  of  the  Itali;  though 
at  a later  period,  by  its  gradual  extension,  it  had 
altogether  lost  this  national  meaning.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  this  extension,  nor  do  wc  know  at 
what  time  the  Romans  first  adopted  the  name  of 
Italia  as  that  of  the  whole  peninsula.  It  would  be 
still  more  interesting  to  know  whether  they  received 
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this  usage  from  the  Greeks,  or  found  it  already  pre 
valent  among  the  nations  of  Italy;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  tribes  of  different  races,  origin,  and 
language,  as  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Sabellians, 
and  Oenotrians,  would  have  concurred  in  calling  the 
country  they  inhabited  by  one  general  appellation. 
If  the  Greek  account  already  given,  according  to 
which  the  name  was  first  given  to  the  Oenotrian 
part  of  the  peninsula,  is  worthy  of  confidence,  it  must 
bare  been  a word  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Sabellian  and  Oscan  races,  as  well 
as  by  the  Romans  themselves; 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  wholly  uncertain. 
The  current  tradition  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  already  noticed,  derived  it  from  an  Oenotrian  or 
Pelasgic  chief,  Italus;  but  this  is  evidently  a mere 
fiction,  like  that  of  so  many  other  eponymous  heroes. 
A more  learned,  but  scarcely  more  trustworthy,  ety- 
mology derived  the  name  from  Italos  or  Itulos, 
which,  in  Tyrrhenian  or  old  Greek,  Is  said  to  have 
signified  an  ox;  so  that  Italia  would  have  meant 
u the  land  of  cattle.”  (Timaeus,  ap.  Gell.  xi.  1 ; 
Varr.  H.  R.  ii.  1.  § 9.)  The  ancient  form  here 
cited  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  u vi- 
tulus  and  it  is  protable  that  the  name  of  the 
people  was  originally  Vitulne,  or  Vitalos,  in  its  Pe- 
lasgic form;  we  find  the  same  form  retained  by  the 
Sabellian  nations  os  late  as  the  first  century  b.  c., 
when  the  Samnite  denarii  (struck  during  the  Social 
War.  n.  c.  90 — 88)  have  the  inscription  “ Vitelu  ” 
for  Italia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rapid  extension  of  tho 
Roman  power,  and  the  successive  subjugation  of  the 
different  nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  by 
its  victorious  arms,  tended  also  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  one  common  name  to  the  whole;  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus,  this  was  already  applied  in  nearly  the  san  e 
sense  as  afterwards  continued  to  be  the  usage, — as 
comprising  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  excluding  the  latter 
country,  as  well  as  Liguria.  This  continued  to  be 
the  customary  and  official  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Italy  from  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  Republic  ; 
ami  hence,  even  after  the  First  Triumvirate,  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  as  well  ss  Trans&lpina,  was  nllotted  to 
Caesar  as  his  province,  a terra  which  was  never  ap- 
plied but  to  countries  out  of  Italy;  but  long  before 
the  close  of  this  period,  the  name  of  Italy  would 
seem  to  have  been  often  employed  in  its  more  exten- 
sive, and  wliat  may  be  termed  its  geographical, 
meaning,  as  including  the  whole  land  from  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  straits.  Polybius  cer- 
tainly uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  Romans  as  having  subdued  all  Italy , except  the 
land  of  the  Gauls  (Gallia  Cisalpina),  and  repeatedly 
describes  Hannibal  as  crossing  the  Alps  into  Italy , 
and  designates  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Padus 
as  in  Italy.  (Pol.  i.  6,  ii.  14,  iii.  39,  54.)  Tho 
natural  limits  of  Italy  are  indeed  so  clearly  marked 
and  so  obvious,  that  as  soon  as  the  name  came  to  bo 
once  received  as  the  designation  of  the  country  in 
general,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  should  ac- 
quire this  extension ; hence,  though  the  official  dis- 
tinction between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  re- 
tained by  the  Romans  to  the  very  end  of  the  Republic, 
it  is  clear  that  the  more  extended  use  of  tho  name 
was  already  familiar  in  common  usage.  Thus,  al- 
ready in  n.  c.  76,  Pompeius  employs  the  expression 
“ in  cervicibus  Italiae,"  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul  (Sail.  Hist.  iii.  1 1);  and  Dvtiraus  Bin- 
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us,  in  b.  c.  43,  distinctly  uses  Hip  phrase  of  quitting 
Italy , when  he  crosses  the  Alps.  (Cic.cwf  Fam.x L 20.) 
So  also  both  Caesar  and  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  re- 
]*eatcdly  use  the  name  of  Italy  in  the  wider  and  more 
general  sense,  though  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  leads  the  latter  fre- 
quently to  observe  the  official  distinction.  (Caes. 
D.  G.  v.  1,  vi.  44,  vii.  I;  Cic.  Phil.  iv.  4,  v.  12.) 
But,  indeed,  had  not  this  use.  of  the  name  been  al- 
ready common,  before  it  came  to  be  officially  adopted, 
that  circumstance  alone  would  scarcely  have  ren- 
dered it  so  familiar  as  we  find  it  in  the  Latin  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Virgil,  for  instance,  in  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  Italy,  never  thought  of  ex- 
cluding from  that  appellation  the  plains  of  Cisalpine 
Gsul,  or  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  From 
the  time,  indeed,  when  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
were  extended  to  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  no  real 
distinction  any  longer  subsisted  between  the  different 
parts  of  Italy;  but  Ctsalpine  Gaul  still  formed  a 
separate  province  under  D.  Brutus  in  u.  c.  43  (Cic. 
Phil.  iiL  4,  5,  iv.  4,  v.  9,  &c.),  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  union  of  that  province  with  Italy  took  place 
in  the  following  year.  Dion  Cassius  speaks  of  it,  in 
B.c.  41.  os  an  already  established  arrangement.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlriii.  12;  Savigny,  Verm.  Schr.  iii.  p.  318.) 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  onwards,  the  name  of 
Italia  continued  to  be  applied  in  the  same  sense 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  thongh 
with  some  slight  modifications  of  its  frontiers  on  the 
side  of  the  Alps;  but  during  the  last  ages  of  the 
Western  empire,  a singular  change  took  place,  by 
which  the  name  of  Italia  came  to  be  specially  ap- 
plied (in  official  language  at  least)  to  the  northern 
part  of  what  we  now  call  Italy,  comprising  the  five 
provinces  of  Aemilia,  Fiaminia,  Liguria,  Yenetia, 
and  Istria,  together  with  the  Cottian  anti  Rhaetian 
Alps,  and  thus  excluding  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
had  been  included  uuder  the  name  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.  This  usage  probably  arose  from  the  division 
of  the  whole  of  Italy  for  administrative  purposes  into 
two  great  districts,  the  one  of  which  was  placed 
under  an  officer  called  the  “ Vicarius  Urbis  Romae,” 
while  the  other,  or  northern  portion,  was  subject  to 
the  “ Vicarius  Italiae.”  (Not.  Dig.  ii.  18;  Gothofr. 
ad  Cod.  Theod.  xi.  1,  leg.  6;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 
The  practice  was  confirmed  for  a time  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  part  of  Italy  became  the  seat  of 
the  Lombard  monarchy,  which  assumed  the  title  of 
tire  kingdom  of  Italy  (**  Rcgnum  Italiae  ")  ; but  the 
ancient  signification  still  prevailed,  ami  the  name  of 
Italy  was  applied  throughout  the  middle  ages,  as  it 
still  is  at  the  present  day,  within  the  boundaries 
established  by  Augustus. 

The  other  names  applied  by  ancient  writers,  espe- 
cially by  the  Latin  and  later  Greek  poets,  to  the 
Italian  peninsula,  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of. 
Dionysius  tells  us  tliat  in  very  remote  ages  Italy 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesperia,  or  Ausonia,  and 
by  the  natives  Saturnia.  (l)ionys.  i.  35.)  Of  these 
three  names,  Hksi'Kkia  (*E<rw»pi'a)t  or  “ the  Land 
of  the  West,”  was  evidently  a mere  vague  appellation, 
employed  in  the  infancy  of  geographical  discovery, 
arid  which  was  sometimes  limited  to  Italy,  some- 
times used  in  a much  wider  sense  as  comprising  the 
whole  West  of  Europe,  including  Spain.  [Hts- 
l’A»IA.]  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  employed  in  the  more  limited  aense,  at  a very 
early  period.  The  name  is  not  found  at  all  in 
Homer  or  Hesiod;  but,  according  to  the  Iliac  Table, 
Stesichoru3  represented  Aeneas  as  departing  from 


Troy  for  Tletpcria , where  in  all  probability  Italy  is 
meant;  though  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  poet 
conducted  Aeneas  to  Latium.  (Schwcglcr,  fi'Om. 
Gejtch.  vol.  i.  p.  298.)  But  even  in  the  days  of 
Stesichorus  the  appellation  was  probably  one  confined 
to  the  poets  and  logographcra.  At  a later  period 
we  can  trace  it  as  used  by  the  Alexandrian  )m*U, 
from  whom  in  all  probability  it  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  adopted,  as  we  know,  by  Ennius,  as 
well  as  by  Virgil  and  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  (Agathyllus,  ap.  Dionyt.  i.  49 ; Apollon.  Rhnd. 
iii.  311  ; Ennius,  Ann.  Fr.  p.  12;  Virg.  Aen.  L 
530,  iiL  185,  &c.) 

The  name  of  Ai*bonia,  on  the  contrary,  was  otic 
derived  originally  from  one  of  the  races  which  inha- 
bited the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Aurunci  of  the 
Romans,  who  ware  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Au- 
soncs.  These  Ausonians  were  a tribe  of  Opicau  or 
Oscan  race,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of 
Ausonia  was  at  first  applied  much  as  that  of  Opicia 
or  Opica  was  by  Thucydides  and  other  writers  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.  But,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Italy,  the  name  is,  so  far  as  we  know*, 
purely  poetical;  nor  can  it  he  traced  farther  back 
than  the  Alexandrian  writers  Lvcophron  and  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius,  who  employed  it  familiarly  (as  did 
the  Latin  poets  in  imitation  of  them)  as  a poetical 
equivalent  for  Italy.  [Acsonks.] 

As  for  the  name  of  Sattrnia,  though  it  is  found 
in  a pretended  Greek  oracle  cited  by  Dionysius 
(Saropriar  alar,  Diotirs.  i.  19),  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  over  an  ancient  appellation 
at  all.  Its  obvious  derivation  from  the  name  of  the 
Latin  god  Saturnus  proves  it  to  have  been  of  native 
Italian,  and  not  of  Greek,  invention,  and  probably 
this  was  the  only  authority  that  Dionysius  had  for 
saying  it  was  the  native  name  of  Italy.  But  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  mythology  connect  Sot urn us 
so  closely  with  Latimn,  that  it  seems  almost  certain 
the  name  of  Saturnia  (if  it  was  ever  more  than  a 
poetical  fabrication)  originally  belonged  to  Latiuin 
only,  and  was  thence  gradually  extended  by  the 
Romans  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Ennius  seems  to  have 
used  the  phrase  of 44  Saturnia  terra  ” only  in  referenr  e 
to  Latium;  while  Virgil  applies  it  to  the  whole  of 
Italy.  (Ennius,  ap.  Varr.  L.L.  v.  42;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  1 73.)  It  is  never  used  in  either  sense  by  Latin 
prose  writers,  though  several  authors  state,  as  1 >io- 
nysius  does,  that  it  was  the  ancient  name  of  Italy. 
(Featus,  v.  Saturnia , p.  322;  Ju&tin.  xliii.  1.) 

II.  BorNPAntEs  and  Physical  Geography. 

There  are  few  countries  of  which  the  boundaries 
are  more  clearly  marked  out  by  nature  than  those  of 
Italy.  It  is  well  described  by  one  of  its  modern 
poets  as  the  land 

il  Ch’  Apcnniu  parte  e *1  mar  circonda  e rAlpe;* 

and  this  single  line  at  once  enumerates  all  the  prin- 
cipal physical  features  that  impart  to  the  country  its 
{•ecu liar  physiognomy.  Italy  coarists  of  a great 
peninsula,  projecting  in  a SE.  direction  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  bounded  ou  the  W.  by  the 
portions  of  that  sea  commonly  known  as  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian and  Sicilian  seas,  but  comprised  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Mare  inferuiu,  or  the  Lower*  Sea; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  or  the  Upper  Sea  (Mare 
Superum),  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  the  Ro- 
mans; while  to  the  N.  it  spreads  out  into  a broad 
expanse,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  base  or  root  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
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around  which  sweeps  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps, 
funning  a continuous  barrier  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  near  Mnssilia  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  at  Trieste  (Tergeste).  From  the  western 
extremity  of  this  vast  mountain  chain,  where  the 
ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  abut  immediately  on 
the  sea-shore,  branches  off  the  inferior,  but  still  very 
considerable,  chain  of  the  A|ienuines,  which,  after 
sweeping  round  the  Ligurian  gull',  stretches  in  an 
unbroken  line  directly  across  to  the  shores  of  tire 
Adriatic,  and  then,  turning  abruptly  to  the  SE-,  di- 
vides the  whole  peninsula  throughout  its  entire 
length,  until  it  ends  in  the  promontory  of  Leuco- 
petra,  on  the  Sicilian  sea.  [ApexNIMUS.] 

The  precise  limits  of  Italy  can  thus  only  be  doubt- 
ful on  its  northern  frontier,  where  the  massive  ranges 
of  the  Alps,  though  presenting,  when  viewed  on  the 
large  scale,  a vast  natural  barrier,  arc  in  fact  in  - 
dented and  penetrated  by  deep  and  irregular  valleys, 
which  render  it  often  difficult  to  determine  the  1 
natural  boundary ; nor  has  this  been  always  adopted 
as  the  political  one.  Along  the  const  of  Liguria, 
between  Massiliaand  Genua,  the  Maritime  Alj«  send 
down  successive  ranges  to  the  sea,  forming  great 
headlands,  of  which  the  must  striking  are:  that  be- 
tween Noli  and  Finale,  commonly  regarded  by  modem 
geographers  as  the  termination  of  the  Maritime 
Alps;  and  the  promontory  immediately  W.  of  Mo- 
naco, which  still  bears  the  remains  of  the  Tropaea 
Augnsti,  and  the  passage  of  which  presents  the 
greatest  natural  difficulties  to  the  construction  of  a 
mad  along  this  coast.  This  mountain  headland 
would  probably  be  tlve  best  point  to  fix  as  the  natural 
limit  of  Italy  on  this  side,  and  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  such;  bnt 
when  Augustus  first  extended  the  political  limits  of 
Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  he  found  it  convenient 
to  carry  them  somewhat  further  W.,  and  fixed  on  the 
river  Varus  as  the  boundary;  thus  including  Nicaea, 
w hich  was  a colony  of  Massilia,  and  hud  previously 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  Gatil.  (Strab.  iv. 
pp.  178,  184,  v.  p.  209;  Fn.  iii.  4.  s.  5,  5.  s.  6,  7 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.  § 9 ; Ptol.  iii.  I § 1 ; Lucan,  i.  404.) 
Though  this  demarcation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  always  followed;  for  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus (p.  296)  we  again  find  the  Alpis  Maritima 
(meaning  the  mountain  headland  above  described) 
fixed  as  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  Gaul:  it 
was  generally  adopted,  and  has  continued  without 
alteration  to  the  present  day. 

The  extreme  NE.  limit  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  is  equally  susceptible  of  various 
determination,  and  here  also  Augustus  certainly 
transgressed  the  natural  limits  by  including  Istria 
within  the  confines  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22  ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  209,  vii.  p.  314.)  But  here,  also,  the 
reasons  of  political  convenience,  which  first  gave  rise 
to  this  extension,  have  led  to  its  subsequent  adoption, 
and  Istria  is  still  commonly  reckoned  a part  of  Italy. 
The  little  river  Formio,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
between  Trieste  and  Capo  d Istria,  was  previously 
established  as  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  this  side : 
but  the  range  of  the  Julian  Alps,  which,  after 
sweeping  round  the  broad  plain  of  the  Frioul,  sud- 
denly approaches  close  to  the  Adriatic,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Timavus,  and  presents  a continuous  mountain 
barrier  from  thence  to  Trieste , would  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  true  natural  limit. 

Even  between  these  two  extremities,  the  chain  of 
lie  Alps  does  not  always  form  so  simple  and  clearly- 
. mrked  a frontier  as  might  at  first  be  expected.  It 
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would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  trace  geographically 
such  a line  of  boundary,  by  following  the  water-shed 
or  line  of  highest  ridge,  throughout : but  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  Alps  pnaaesaed  by  ihc 
ancients  was  scarcely  sufficient  for  such  a purpose ; 
and  this  line  was  not,  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in 
modem  times,  the  actual  limit  of  different  nation- 
alities. Thus,  the  Khaetian*,  who  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny  were  not  comprised  in  Italy, 
inhabited  the  valleys  and  lower  ridges  of  the  Alps 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  main  chain,  down  quite  to  the 
borders  of  the  plains,  as  well  as  the  northern  decli- 
vities of  the  same  mountains.  Hence,  a part  of  I ho 
SotUhem  Tirol , including  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
above  Trent , and  apparently  the  whole  of  the  Vol- 
te line,  though  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  were  at  that  time  excluded  from  Italy  : while, 
at  a later  period,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  provinces 
of  Kbaetia  Pritna  and  Rhaetia  Secunda  were  both 
incorporated  with  Italy,  and  the  boundary,  in  con- 
sequence, carried  far  to  the  N.  of  the  central  line  of 
geographical  limit.  In  like  manner  the  Cottian 
Alps,  which  formed  a separate  district,  under  a tri- 
butary chieftain,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  were 
only  incorporated  with  Italy  by  Nero,  comprised  the 
valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  main  chain ; and  the 
provinces  established  in  the  latter  periods  of  the 
Empire  under  the  names  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae  and 
Alpes  Maritimae,  appear  to  have  been  constituted 
with  equally  little  reference  to  this  natural  boundary. 
(Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des  Gaules.  vol.  ii.  pp.  21 — 36, 
361,395.) 

While  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  great 
natural  barrier  of  the  Alps,  it  iB  to  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  its  entire 
length,  that  it  mainly  owes  its  peculiar  con  figuration. 
This  great  mountain  chain  may  be  considered  as  the 
back-bonc  or  vertebral  column  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, which  sends  down  offsets  or  lateral  ridges 
on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  while  it  forms,  throughout 
its  long  course,  the  water-shed  or  dividing  ridge, 
from  which  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  take  their 
rise.  A detailed  description  of  the  Apennines  has 
already  been  given  under  the  article  Apkkninus  : 
they  are  here  noticed  only  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  features  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy. 

1.  Northern  Italy. — The  first  part  of  the 
chain  of.  the  Apennines,  which  extends  from  the 
point  of  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps  along 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa , and  from  thence 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic 
near  Ariminnm,  constitutes  the  southern  boundary 
of  a great  valley  or  plain,  which  extends,  without 
interruption,  from  the  foot  of  tl»e  Apennines  to  that 
of  the  Alps.  This  broad  expanse  of  perfectly  level 
country,  consisting  throughout  of  alluvial  soil,  is 
watered  by  the  great  river  Padus,  or  To,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  which  bring  down  the  waters 
from  the  flanks  both  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  render  this  extensive  plain  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  in  Europe.  It  extends  through  a spaco 
of  above  200  geog.  miles  in  length,  but  does  not 
exceed  50  or  60  in  breadth,  until  it  approaches  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  Alps  beyond  Vicenza  trend  away 
rapidly  to  the  northward,  sweeping  in  a semicircle 
round  the  plains  of  the  Friuli  (which  are  a mere 
continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Fo),  until  they 
again  approach  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste.  At  the 
same  time  the  Apennines  also,  ss  they  approach 
towards  the  Adriatic,  gradually  recede  from  the 
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hanks  of  the  Padus ; so  that  Ariminum  (Rimini), 
where  their  lowest  slopes  first  descend  to  the  sea- 
shore, is  distant  nearly  60  geog.  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  it  is  almost  as  much  more 
from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  is  this  vast 
plain,  together  with  the  hill-country  on  each  side  of 
it,  formed  by  tho  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  that 
constituted  the  country  of  tlie  Cisalpine  Gauls,  to 
which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina. The  westernmost  part  of  the  same  tract, 
including  the  upper  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the  exten- 
sive hilly  district,  now  called  the  Stmferrato , which 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Po,  was  inhabited  from  the  earliest 
periods  by  Ligurian  tribes,  and  was  included  in 
Lioukia,  according  to  the  Roman  use  of  Lite  name. 
At  the  opposite  extremity,  tho  portion  of  the  great 
plain  E.  and  N.  of  the  Adige  (Athesis),  as  well  as 
the  district  now  called  the  Friuli,  was  the  land  of 
the  Veneti,  and  constituted  the  Roman  province  of 
Venktia.  The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have 
occasionally  used  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  a 
more  lax  and  general  sense,  for  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy,  or  everything  that  was  not  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  Italy  as  tliat  name  was  understood 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  At  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Lombardy  is  frequently  applied  to 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Po,  including  both  the  proper 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Liguria 
and  Veuetia. 

The  name  of  Northern  Italy  may  be  con- 
veniently adopted  as  a geographical  designation  for 
the  aamo  tract  of  country;  but  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  comprising  the  whole  of  Liguria,  including 
the  sea-coast ; though  this,  of  course,  lies  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  it  comprises  the  provinces  of  Liguria, 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Vcnctia  and  Istria,  and  is  limited 
towards  the  S.  by  the  Macra  (Mayra)  on  the  VV. 
coast,  and  by  the  Rubicon  on  that  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  like  manner,  the  name  of  Central  Italy  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  middle  portion,  comprising 
tho  northern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending 
along  the  W.  coast  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Macra  to 
that  of  the  Silarus,  and  on  the  E.  from  the  Rubicon 
to  the  Frento : while  that  of  Southern  Italy  is 
given  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
including  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  names  are 
merely  geographical  distinctions,  for  the  convenience 
of  description  and  reference,  and  do  not  correspond 
to  any  real  divisions  of  the  country,  either  natural 
or  political. 

2.  Central  Italy.  — Tho  country  to  which 
this  name  is  applied  differs  essentially  from  that 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Apennines.  While  the 
hitter  presents  a broad  level  basin,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  mountains,  and  into  which  the  streams  and 
rivers  converge  from  all  sides,  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  filled  up  by  the 
broad  mass  of  the  Apennines,  the  offsets  and  lateral 
branches  of  which,  in  some  parts,  descend  quite  to 
the  sea,  in  others  leave  a considerable  intervening 
space  of  plain  or  low  country  : but  even  the  largest 
of  these  level  tracts  is  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  great  plains  of  Northern  Italy.  The  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  which  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ariminum  assumes  a generally  SE.  direction,  is  very 
far  from  being  uniform  and  regular  in  its  character. 
Nor  can  it  be  regarded,  like  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees, 
as  forming  one  continuous  ridge,  from  which  there 
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branch  off  lateral  arms  or  ranges,  separated  by  deep 
intervening  valleys.  This  is,  indeed,  the  case,  with 
tolerable  regularity,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho 
mountains,  and  hence  the  numerous  rivers  which 
descend  to  the  Adriatic  pursue  nearly  parallel 
courses  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  main 
chain.  But  the  central  mass  of  the  mouutaius, 
which  comprises  all  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Apennines,  is  broken  up  and  intersected  by  deep 
longitudinal  valleys,  sometimes  separated  only  by 
narrow  ridges  of  moderate  elevation,  at  others  by 
rugged  ranges  rising  abruptly  to  a height  equal  to 
that  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  chain.  The 
number  of  these  valleys,  occurring  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Apennines,  and  often  almost  entirely  enclosed 
by  the  mountains,  is  a feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy  which  lias  in  all  ages  exercised 
a material  influence  on  its  fortunes.  The  upland 
valleys,  with  their  fine  summer  pasturages,  were  a 
necessary  resource  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dry 
plains  of  the  south ; and  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
these  valleys  opened  out  routes  through  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  districts,  and  facilitated  mutual 
communication  between  the  nations  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
we  are  now  considering  tliat  the  Apennines  assume 
this  complicated  and  irregular  structure.  Between 
the  parallels  of  44°  and  42°  30'  N.  lat.  they  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a broad  mountain  chain,  which  has 
a direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  nowhere  distant 
more  tlian  40  gcog.  miles  from  the  shore  of  that 
sea,  while  it  is  nearly  double  the  6ame  distance  fioin 
that  of  the  Tyrrhenian.  Hence  there  remains  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  mountains  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  constituting  the  greater  part  of  Etruria  and 
the  S.  of  Umbria,  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  tho 
mountain  regions,  and  consists  in  part  of  fertile 
plains,  in  part  of  a hilly,  bat  still  by  no  means 
mountainous,  district.  Tho  great  valleys  of  the 
Arno  and  the  Tiber,  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
Central  Italy,  which  have  their  sources  very  near 
one  another,  but  flow  the  one  to  the  W.  the  other  to 
the  S.,  may  be  considered  us  the  key  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  port  of  the  peninsula.  Between  tliera 
lies  the  hilly  tract  of  Etruria,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  elevation  attained  by  some  isolated  summits, 
has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a mountain  country, 
and  a large  part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  portions  of 
Umbria  bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  may 
be  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  roost  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  Italy.  South  of  the  Tiber,  again,  the  broad 
volcanic  plains  of  Latium  expand  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea;  and  though  these  are  interrupted 
by  the  isolated  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  still 
more  by  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  VoUciana, 
which,  between  Terracina  and  Gaita,  descend  quite 
to  the  sea-shore,  as  soon  as  these  are  passed,  the 
mountains  again  recede  from  the  sea-coast,  and  leave 
a considerable  interval  which  is  filled  up  by  the  luxu* 
riant  plain  of  Campania. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
presented  by  different  parts  of  the  countries  thus 
comprised  under  the  name  of  Central  Italy.  The 
snow  still  lingers  in  the  upland  pastures  of  Samniuin 
and  tho  Abrtazi , when  the  corn  is  nearly  ripe  in 
the  plains  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  The  elevated 
districts  of  the  Peligni,  the  Vestini,  and  the  Mar&i, 
were  always  noted  for  their  cold  and  cheerless 
climate,  and  were  better  adapted  for  pasturage  than 
the  growth  of  com.  Even  at  Carseoli,  only  40  miles 
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distant  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  olive  would  no 
longer  flourish  (Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  683);  though  it 
grows  with  the  utmost  luxuriance  at  Tibur,  at  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  15  miles,  but  on  the 
tout  hem  slope  of  the  Apennines.  The  richness  and 
fertility  of  the  Campanian  plains,  and  the  beautiful 
aliores  of  the  Bag  qf  Naples,  were  proverbial ; while 
the  Samnite  valleys,  hardly  removed  more  than  a 
day’s  journey  towards  the  interior,  had  all  the 
characters  of  highland  scenery.  Nor  was  this  con- 
trast confined  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  regions 
in  question : the  rude  and  simple  mountaineers  of  the 
Sabine  or  Marsic  valleys  were  not  less  different  from 
the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Etruria  and  Campania; 
and  t heir  frugal  and  homely  habits  of  life  are  constantly 
alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets  of  the  empire,  when 
nothing  but  the  memory  remained  of  those  warlike 
virtues  for  which  they  had  been  so  distinguished  at 
an  earlier  period. 

Central  Italy,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  comprised 
the  countries  known  to  the  Romans  as  Etruria, 
Umbria  (including  the  district  adjoining  the  Adriatic 
previously  occupied  by  the  Galli  Senones),  Pice- 
mum,  the  land  of  tlie  Sabim,  Vkstini,  Marsi, 
PkligKi,  Mahrucixi,  and  Frkntahi,  all  Sax- 
kium,  together  with  Latium  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  name)  and  Campania.  A more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  physical  geography  of  these  several 
regions,  os  well  as  of  the  people  that  inhabited  them, 
will  be  found  in  the  respective  articles. 

3.  Southern  Italy,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion above  established,  comprises  the  southern  port 
of  the  peninsula,  from  the  river  Silarus  on  the  W., 
and  the  Frento  on  the  E.,  to  the  Iapygian  pro- 
montory on  tlie  Ionian,  and  that  of  Leucopetra 
towards  the  Sicilian,  sea.  It  thus  includes  the  four 
provinces  or  districts  of  Apulia,  Calabria  (in 
the  Roman  sense  of  the  name),  Lucania,  and 
Bruttium.  The  physical  geography  of  this  region 
is  in  great  part  determined  by  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  which,  from  the  frontiers  of  Samnium,  is 
continued  through  the  heart  of  Lucania  in  a broad 
mass  of  mountains,  which  is  somewhat  narrowed  as 
it  enters  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  but  soon  spreads 
out  again  sufficiently  to  fill  up  almost  the  whole  of 
that  district  from  shore  to  shore.  The  extreme 
southern  mass  of  the  Apennines  forms,  indeed,  a 
detached  mountain  range,  which  in  its  physical 
characters  and  direction  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  mountains  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily  than  with 
the  proper  chain  of  the  Apennines  [Apknninus]  ; 
so  that  the  notion  entertained  by  many  ancient 
writers  that  Sicily  had  formerly  been  joined  to  the 
mainland  at  Rhegium,  though  wholly  false  with 
reference  to  historical  times,  is  undoubtedly  true  in 
a geological  sense.  The  name  of  the  Apennines  is, 
however,  universally  given  by  geographers  to  the 
whole  range  which  terminates  in  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Leucopetra  ( Capo  delT  Armt). 

East  of  the  Apennines,  and  S.  of  the  Frento,  there 
extends  a broad  plain  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  funning  the  greater  part  of  Apulia, 
or  the  tract  now  known  as  Puglia  piana  ; while, 
S.  of  this,  an  extensive  tract  of  hilly  country  (not, 
however,  rising  to  any  considerable  elevation)  branches 
off  from  the  Apennines  near  Vcnusia,  and  extends 
along  the  frontiers  of  Apuliu  and  Lucania,  till  it 
approaches  the  sea  between  Kgnatia  and  Brnndu- 
aium.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria 
or  Messapia,  though  it  may  be  considered  in  some 
degree  as  a continuation  of  the  same  tract,  presents 
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nothing  that  can  be  colled  a range  of  hills,  much 
]es«  of  mountains,  as  it  is  erroneously  represented  on 
many  maps.  [Calabria.]  Between  the  central 
mass  of  the  Apennines  (which  occupies  the  heart  of 
Lucania)  and  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  is  another  broad 
hilly  tract,  gradually  descending  as  it  approaches 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  which  are  bordered  by  a strip 
of  alluvial  plain,  varying  in  breadth,  but  nowhere 
of  great  extent. 

The  Apennines  do  not  attain  to  so  great  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  as 
in  its  more  central  regions ; and,  though  particular 
summits  rise  to  a considerable  height,  we  do  not 
here  meet  with  the  same  broad  mountain  tracts  or 
upland  valleys  as  further  northward.  The  centre  of 
Lucania  is,  indeed,  a rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  and  the  lofty  groups  of  the  Monti  della 
Maddalena,  S.  of  Potenza,  the  Mte.  Pollino , on  the 
frontiers  of  Bruttium,  and  the  Sila,  in  the  heart  of 
the  latter  district,  were  evidently,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modern  times,  wild  and  secluded  districts,  almost 
inaccessible  to  civilisation.  But  the  coasts  both  of 
Lucania  and  Bruttium  were  regions  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  fertility;  and  the  tract  extending  along 
the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  though  now  wild 
and  desolate,  is  cited  in  ancient  times  as  an  almost 
proverbial  instance  of  a beautiful  and  desirable 
country.  (Archil,  ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  523.)  Tho 
peninsula  of  Calabria  or  Messapia,  as  already  re- 
marked by  Strabo,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
streams  and  the  apparent  aridity  of  the  soil,  is  in 
reality  a district  of  great  fertility,  as  is  also  the 
tract  which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  Egnatia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  ; and, 
though  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  Apulia  are  dry 
and  dusty  in  summer,  they  produce  excellent  com, 
and  are  described  by  Strabo  as  “ bringing  forth  all 
things  in  great  abundance."  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

The  general  form  and  configuration  of  Italy  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  geographers.  Polybius, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a very  imperfect  notion 
of  it,  or  was  singularly  unhappy  in  his  illustration; 
for  he  describes  it  as  of  a triangular  form,  having 
the  Alps  for  its  base,  and  its  two  sides  bounded  by 
the  sea,  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  on  the  one  side,  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian  on  the  other.  (Pol.  ii.  14.) 
Strabo  justly  objects  to  this  description,  that  Italy 
cannot  be  coital  a triangle,  without  allowing  a 
degree  of  curvature  and  irregularity  in  the  sides, 
which  would  destroy  all  resemblance  to  that  figure; 
and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  wholly  impossible  to  compare 
it  to  any  geometrical  figure.  (Strab.  v.  p.  210.) 
There  is  somewhat  more  truth  in  the  resemblance 
suggested  by  Pliny, — and  which  seems  to  have  been 
commonly  adopted,  as  it  is  referred  to  also  by  Ru- 
tilius  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6;  Kuril.  I tin.  ii.  17)  — to  the 
leaf  of  an  oak-tree,  though  this  would  imply  that 
the  projecting  portions  or  promontories  on  each  side 
were  regarded  as  more  considerable  than  they  really 
are.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  great  penin- 
sulas or  promontories  of  Calabria  (Messapia)  and 
Bruttium,  which  are  attached  to  its  lower  extremity, 
the  remainder  of  Italy,  from  the  Padus  and  tho 
Macra  southwards,  has  a general  oblong  form;  and 
Strabo  truly  enough  describes  it,  when  thus  con- 
sidered, as  much  about  the  same  shape  and  size 
with  the  Adriatic  Sea.  (Strab.  v.  p-  211.) 

Its  dimensions  are  very  variously  stated  by  an- 
cient writers.  Strabo,  in  the  comparison  jost  cited, 
colls  it  little  less  than  6000  stadia  (600geog.  miles) 
lung,  and  about  1300  stadia  in  its  greatest  breadth; 
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of  these  the  latter  measurement  is  almost  exactly 
correct,  but  the  former  much  overstated,  as  he  is 
speaking  there  of  Italy  exclusive  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
The  total  length  of  Italy  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word),  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aosta  (Au- 
gusta Praetoria)  to  the  Iapygian  promontory,  is  about  j 
620  geog.  miles,  as  measured  in  a direct  line  on  a 
map;  but  from  the  same  point  to  the  promontory  of 
Leaoopetn,  which  is  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Italy,  is  above  660  geog.  miles.  Pliny  states  the 
distance  from  the  same  starting- point  to  Rhegiutn 
at  1020  M.  P.,  or  816  geog.  miles,  which  is  greatly 
overstated,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  follow  the 
windings  of  the  road  instead  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance geographically.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)  He  also 
states  the  greatest  breadth  of  Italy,  from  the  Varus 
to  the  Arsia,  at  410  M.  P.,  which  is  very  nearly 
correct;  the  actual  distance  from  the  Varus  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  measured  in  a straight  line, 
being  300  geog.  miles  (375  M.  P.),  while  from 
thence  to  the  Arsia  is  about  50  geog.  miles.  Pliny 
adds,  that  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the  Aternus,  is 
136  M.  P.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth  for 
that  particular  point;  but  the  widest  part  of  the 
peninsula,  from  Ancona  across  to  the  Monte  Ar- 
nentaro,  is  130  geog.,  or  162  Homan,  miles. 

III.  Climate  and  Natural  Productions. 

Italy  was  not  less  renowned  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  For  this 
it  was  indebted  in  great  part  to  its  climate,  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  its  physical  configu- 
ration. Extending  from  the  parallel  of  30°  N.  lat. 
to  46°  30',  its  southern  extremity  enjoyed  the  same 
climate  with  Greece,  while  its  northern  portions  were 
on  a par  with  the  S.  of  France.  The  lofty  range  of 
Apennines  extending  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  the  seas  which  bathe  its  shores  on  both  sides, 
contributed  at  once  to  temper  and  vary  its  climate, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  productions  alike  of  the 
temperate  and  the  warmest  parts  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  variety  as  well  as  abundance  of  its  natural  pro- 
duce, which  excited  the  admiration  of  so  many 
ancient  writers.  The  fine  hurst  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  Virgil  sings  the  praises  of  his  native  land 
is  too  well  known  to  require  notice  (Virg.  Georg 
iL  136 — 176)  ; but  even  the  prosaic  Dionysius 
and  Strabo  are  kindled  into  almost  equal  airiour 
by  the  samo  theme.  The  former  writer  remarks, 
that  of  all  countries  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
Italy  united  the  most  natural  advantages;  for  that 
it  did  not,  like  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  posseas  a soil 
adapted  for  agriculture  only;  but  while  the  Cam- 
panian plains  rivalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  in 
fertility  all  other  arable  lands,  the  olives  of  Mcssa- 
pia,  Daunia,  and  the  Sabines,  were  not  excelled  by 
any  others ; and  the  vineyards  of  Etruria,  the  Fa- 
]cm ian  and  the  Alban  hills,  produced  wines  of  the 
most  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Nor  was  it  less  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  flocks, 
whether  of  sheep  or  goats;  while  its  pastures  were 
of  the  richest  description,  and  supported  innumerable 
herds  both  of  horses  and  cattle.  Its  mountain  sides 
were  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  affording 
abundance  o(  timber  for  ship-building  and  all  other 
purposes,  which  could  be  transported  to  the  coast 
with  facility  by  its  numerous  navigable  rivers. 
Abundance  of  warm  springs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  supplied  not  only  the  means  of  luxurious 
baths,  but  valuable  medical  remedies.  Its  seas 
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abounded  in  fish,  and  its  mountains  contained  mines 
of  all  kinds  of  metals ; but  that  which  was  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all  was  the  excellent  tempe- 
rature of  its  climate,  free  alike  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals.  (Dionys.  i.  36,  37.)  Strabo  dwells 
not  only  on  these  natural  resources,  but  on  its  po- 
litical advantages  as  a scat  of  empire;  defended  on 
two  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  thiixl  by  almost  im- 
passable mountains;  possessing  excellent  ports  on 
both  seas,  yet  not  affording  too  great  facilities  of 
access;  and  situated  in  such  a position,  with  regard 
to  the  great  nations  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  Greece  and  Asia,  on  the  other,  as  seemed 
to  destine  it  for  universal  dominion.  (Strab.  ri.  p. 
286.)  Pliny,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  less  en- 
thusiastic in  favour  of  his  native  country,  and  Varro 
adds  that  of  all  countries  it  was  that  in  which  the 
greatest  advantage  was  derived  from  its  natural 
fertility  by  careful  cultivation.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6, 
xxxvii.  13.  s.  77;  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  climate  of  Italy  did  not 
differ  materially  in  ancient  times  from  wiiat  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  The  praises  bestowed  on  it  for  its 
freedom  from  excessive  heat  in  summer  may  surprise 
those  who  compare  it  in  this  respect  with  more 
northern  climates;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
ancient  writers  spoke  with  reference  to  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  more  familiar 
with  the  climate  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  than 
with  those  of  Gaul  or  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  passages  in  the  Homan  writers  that  seem 
to  indicate  a degree  of  cold  exceeding  what  is  found 
at  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  Horace  speaks  of  Soracte  as  white  with 
snow,  and  the  Alban  hills  ns  covered  with  it  on  the 
first  approach  of  winter  (Hor.  Camu  i.  9,  Ep.  i.  7. 
10);  and  Juvenal  even  alludes  to  the  Tiber  being 
covered  with  ice,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  occurrence 
(vi.  522).  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  poetical 
exaggeration;  but  still  it  is  probable  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  was  somewhat  colder,  or  rather  that  the 
winters  were  more  severe  than  they  now  are,  though 
this  remark  must  be  confined  within  narrow  limits; 
and  it  in  probable  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  ia  far  less  than  in  Gaul  or  Germany. 

Great  stress  1ms  also  been  laid  by  many  modem 
writers  upon  the  fact  tliat  populous  cities  then  ex- 
isted, and  a thriving  agricultural  population  was 
found,  on  sites  and  in  districts  now  desolated  by 
malaria;  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  climate  has 
become  much  more  unhealthy  in  modem  times.  But 
population  and  cultivation  have  in  themselves  a 
strong  tendency  to  repress  the  causes  of  malaria. 
The  fertile  districts  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  Italy 
once  occupied  by  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  are 
now  pestilential  wastes;  but  they  became  almost  de- 
solate from  other  causes  before  they  grew  so  un- 
healthy. In  the  case  of  Paestum,  a marked  dimi- 
nution in  tlie  effects  of  malaria  has  been  perceived, 
even  from  the  slight  amount  of  population  that  has 
been  attracted  thither  since  the  site  has  become  the 
frequent  resort  of  travellers,  and  the  partial  culti- 
vation that  has  resulted  from  it.  Nor  can  it  be 
asserted  that  Italy,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  days, 
was  ever  free  from  this  scourge,  though  particular 
localities  were  undoubtedly  more  healthy  than  at 
present.  Thus,  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany  was  noted, 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  for  its  insalubrity  (Plifi. 
Ep.  v.  6);  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea  was  alim*t 
uninhabited  from  the  same  cause,  at  a still  earlier 
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period  (Strab.  v.  p.  231);  and  Cicero  even  extols  the 
situation  of  Home,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  La- 
Uum,  as  “ a healthy  spot  in  the  midst  of  a pes- 
tilential region.”  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  6.)  But  the 
imperial  city  itself  was  far  from  being  altogether 
ex'  nipt.  Horace  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  pre- 
valence of  fevers  in  the  summer  and  autumn  (Ap. 
L 7,  Sat.  ii.  6.  19,  Carm.  ii.  14.  16),  though  the 
dense  population  must  have  tended  materially  to 
repress  them.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  most 
thickly  peopled  parts  of  Home  are  wholly  exempt 
from  malaria.  ( This  question  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed under  the  article  Latium.) 

Tim  volcanic  phenomena  displayed  so  conspicu- 
ously in  some  parts  of  Italy  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  ancient  writers.  The  eruptions  of  Ae- 
naria,  which  had  occurred  soon  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  col  uniats  there,  were  recorded  by 
Timaeus  ( ap . Strab.  v.  p.  248);  and  the  fables  con- 
cocted with  the  lake  Avemus  and  its  neighbourhood 
had  evidently  a similar  origin.  Strabo  also  correctly 
argued  that  Y'esuvius  was  itself  a volcanic  mountain, 
long  before  the  fearful  eruption  of  A.  d.  79  gave  such 
eignal  proof  that  its  fires  were  not,  as  he  supposed, 
extinct.  (Strab.  v.  p.  247.)  This  catastrophe, 
fearful  as  it  was,  was  con  lined  to  Campania;  but 
earthquakes  (to  which  Italy  is  so  subject  at  the 
present  day)  appear  to  have  been  not  less  frequent 
m id  destructive  in  ancient  times,  and  were  far  from 
being  limited  to  the  volcanic  regions.  They  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  Apulia,  Picenum,  Umbria, 
Etruria,  Liguria,  and  other  parts  of  Italy ; and 
though  their  effects  are  generally  noticed  some- 
what vaguely,  yet  the  leadiug  phenomena  which  ac- 
company them  at  the  present  day — the  subsidence 
of  tracts  of  land,  the  fall  of  rocks  and  portions  of 
mountains,  the  change  of  the  course  of  rivers,  the 
irruption  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of 
buildings,  and  sometimes  of  whole  towns  and  cities  — 
are  all  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Liv.  xxii.  5; 
Juh  Obseq.  86,  96,  105,  106,  122,  Ac.)  Slight 
shocks  were  not  un frequent  at  Rome  itself,  though 
it  never  suffered  any  serious  calamity  from  this 
cause.  But  the  volcanic  action,  which  bad  at  a far 
distant  period  extended  over  broad  tracts  of  Central 
Italy,  and  given  rise  to  the  plains  of  the  Campagna 
and  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  as  well  as  to  the  lofty 
groups  of  the  Alban  and  Ciininian  hills,  had  ceased 
long  before  the  age  of  historical  record ; and  no 
Koinan  writer  seems  to  have  suspected  that  the 
Alban  lake  had  once  been  a crater  of  eruption,  or 
that  the  “ silex  ” with  which  the  Via  Appia  was 
paved  was  derived  from  a stream  of  basaltic  lava. 
[Latium.] 

The  volcanic  region  (in  this  geological  sense)  of 
Central  Italy  consists  of  two  separate  tracts  of 
country,  of  considerable  extent;  the  one  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  Old  Latium  (or  what  is  now  called 
the  Campagna  of  Rome),  together  with  the  southern 
part  of  Etruria;  and  the  other  occupying  a large 
portion  of  Campania,  including  not  only  Vesuvius 
and  the  volcanic  hills  around  the  lake  Avemus,  but 
the  broad  and  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the 
Jiag  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  These 
two  tracts  of  volcanic  origin  are  separated  by  the 
Vobciau  mountains,  a series  of  calcareous  ranges 
branching  off  from  the  Apennines,  and  filling  up  the 
apace  from  the  hanks  of  the  Liris  to  the  borders  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  which  last  form  a broad  strip 
of  alluvial  soil,  extending  from  the  volcanic  district 
of  the  Roman  Campagna  to  the  Monte  Circello. 
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Tlie  volcanic  district  of  Rome,  as  we  may  term  the 
more  northern  of  the  two,  is  about  100  miles  in 
length,  by  30  to  35  in  breadth;  while  that  of  Cam- 
pania is  about  60  miles  long,  with  an  average, 
though  very  irregular,  breadth  of  20.  North  of  the 
former  lie  the  detached  summits  of  Mte.  Amiata  and 
Radicofani,  both  of  them  composed  of  volcanic  rocks; 
while  at  a distance  of  60  miles  E.  of  the  Campanian 
basin,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening  mass 
of  the  Apennines,  is  situated  the  isolated  volcanio 
peak  of  ML  Vultur  ( V (A tore'),  a mountain  whose 
regular  conical  form,  and  the  great  crater-shaped 
basin  on  its  northern  flank,  at  once  prove  its  volcanic 
character;  though  this  also,  as  well  as  the  volcanoes 
of  Latium  and  Etruria,  has  displayed  no  signs  of 
activity  within  the  historical  era.  (Danbeny,  On 
Volcanoes , ch.  xi.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  in  detail 
the  natural  productions  of  Italy,  of  which  a summary 
view  has  already  been  given  in  the  passages  cited 
from  ancient  authors,  and  the  details  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  provinces.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  how  large  a portion  of  those 
productions,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the 
chief  objects  of  Italian  cultivation,  and  even  impart 
to  its  scenery  some  of  its  most  peculiar  characters, 
are  of  quite  modern  introduction,  and  were  wholly 
unknown  when  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were 
extolling  its  varied  resources  and  inexhaustible  fer- 
tility. To  this  class  belong  the  maize  and  rice  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Lomhaniy, 
the  oranges  of  the  Ligurian  coast  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  the  aloes  and  cactuses  which 
clothe  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  southern 
provinces;  while  the  mulberry  tree,  though  well 
known  in  ancient  times,  never  became  an  important 
object  of  culture  until  after  the  introduction  of  the 
silk -worm  in  the  13th  century.  Of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  many 
were  undoubtedly  of  exotic  origin,  and  of  some  the 
period  of  their  introduction  was  recorded ; bnt  almost 
all  of  them  throve  well  in  Italy,  and  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  wealthy  Romans  surpassed  all 
others  then  known  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
their  produce.  At  the  same  time,  cultivation  of  the 
more  ordinary  descriptions  of  fruit  was  so  extensive, 
that  Varro  remarks  : “ Arboribus  consita  Italia  est, 
ut  tota  pomarium  vidcatur.”  ( R . R.  i.  2.  § 6.) 

Almost  all  ancient  writers  concur  in  praising  the 
metallic  wealth  of  Italy;  and  Pliny  even  asserts 
that  it  was,  in  this  respect  also,  superior  to  all  other 
lands;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  go- 
vernment intentionally  discouraged  the  full  explora- 
tion of  these  mineral  resources.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  «.  24, 
xxxvii.  13.  a.  77;  Strab.  vi.  p.  286;  Dionys.  i.  37; 
Yrirg.  Georg,  ii.  166.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  policy  was  really  de- 
signed to  husband  their  wealth  or  to  conceal  their 
poverty;  but  it  is  certain  that  Italy  was  fur  from 
being  really  so  rich  in  metallic  treasures  as  was 
supposed,  and  could  bear  no  comparison  in  this  re- 
spect with  Spain.  Gold  was  unquestionably  found 
in  some  of  the  streams  which  flowed  from  the  Alpe, 
and  in  some  cases  (as  among  the  Ictymuli  and 
Salassi)  was  extracted  from  them  in  considerable 
quantities  ; but  these  workings,  or  rather  washings, 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  gold- 
works  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,  celebrated  for 
their  richness  by  Polybius,  liad  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  208.)  Silrer  is 
enumerated,  also,  among  the  metallic  treasures  of 
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Italy ; but  we  hate  no  specific  account  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  the  fact  that  silver  money  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  nations  of  Italy  sufficiently  shows 
that  it  was  not  found  in  any  great  quantity.  The 
early  coinage  of  Ituly  was  of  copper,  or  rather  bronze  ; 
and  this  metal  appears  to  have  been  extracted  in 
large  quantities,  and  applied  to  a variety  of  purposes 
by  the  Etruscans,  from  a very  early  period.  Tlte 
same  people  were  the  first  to  explore  the  iron  mines 
of  Ilva,  which  continued  to  be  assiduously  worked 
by  the  Romans ; though  the  metal  produced  was 
thought  inferior  to  that  of  Noricum.  Of  other 
minerals,  cinnabar  (minium)  and  calamine  (cad- 
mium) are  noticed  by  Pliny.  The  white  marble  of 
Luna,  also,  was  extensively  quarried  by  the  Romans, 
and  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  a superior 
material  for  sculpture  to  any  of  those  derived  from 
Greece. 

IV.  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Mountains. 

The  configuration  of  Italy  is  unfavourable  to  the 
formation  of  great  rivers.  The  Padua  is  the  only 
stream  which  deserves  to  rank  among  the  principal 
rivers  of  Europe  : even  the  Amus  and  the  Tiber, 
celebrated  as  are  their  names  in  history,  being  in- 
ferior in  magnitude  to  many  of  the  secondary  streams, 
which  are  mere  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
or  the  Danube.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  indeed,  the 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
Alps  are  furnished  with  a copious  and  constant 
supply  of  water;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Apennines,  though  large 
and  formidable  streams  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains 
or  the  snows  of  winter,  dwindle  into  insignificance  at 
other  times,  and  present  but  scanty  streams  of  water 
winding  through  broad  beds  covered  with  stones  and 
shingle.  It  is  only  by  comparison  with  Greece  that 
Italy  (with  the  exception  of  Cisalpine  Gaul)  could 
be  praised  for  its  abundance  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  Pad  us,  or  Po}  is  by  far  the  most  important 
river  of  Italy,  flowing  from  W.  to  E.  through  the 
very  midst  of  the  great  basin  or  trough  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  receiving,  in  consequence,  from  both  sides, 
all  the  waters  from  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  though  its  course  does  not  ex- 
ceed 380  geog.  miles  in  length,  and  the  direct  distance 
from  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Vesulus  ( Mte.  I’iso)  to 
its  mouth  in  tbo  Adriatic  is  only  230  miles,  the 
body  of  water  which  it  brings  down  to  the  sea  is 
very  large.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  as  follows, 
beginning  with  those  on  the  N.  hank,  and  proceeding 
from  W.  to  E.  : — (l)  the  Duria  Minor  (Doria  Ripa - 
rid),  which  joins  the  Po  near  Turin  'Augusta  Tauri- 
norum;  (2  ) the  Stura(Sfara);  (3)  the Orgus( Oreo) , 
(4)  the  Duria  Major,  or  Dora  BalUa  ; (5)  the  Ses- 
sites  (&ria);  (6)  the  Ticinus  ( Ticino );  (7)  the 
Lambras  {Lambro)\  (8)  the  Addua  {Adda)  ; (9) 
the  Ollius  ( Oglio );  (10)  the  Minciua  (J Undo). 
Equally  numerous,  though  less  important  in  volume 
and  magnitude,  are  its  tributaries  from  the  S.  side, 
the  chief  of  which  are  : — ( 1 ) the  Tanarus  ( Temaro ), 
flowing  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  much  the  most 
considerable  of  the  boo  them  feeders  of  the  Po ; (2) 
the  Trebia  ( Trebbia);  (3)  the  Tarns  (7oro);  (4) 
the  Indus  (£nca);  (5)  the  Gabellus  {Secchia)  ; 
(6)  theSculteuna(Pawiro);  (7)  the  Renus  ( Rmo)\ 
(8)  the  Vatrenus  (Santemo).  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.) 

The  first  river  which,  descending  from  the  Alps, 
docs  not  join  the  Padus,  is  the  Athesis  or  Adigt , 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse  flows  nearly 
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parallel  with  the  greater  river  for  a distance  of  above 
50  miles.  E.  of  this,  and  flowing  from  the  Alps 
direct  to  the  Adriatic,  come  in  succession,  the  Me- 
doacus  or  Brenta , the  Plans  or  Piavt,  the  Tib 
vein  plus  ( Tagliamento ),  and  the  Sontius  (/soiuo), 
besides  many  smaller  streams,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  the  article  Yenetia. 

Liguria,  S.  of  the  Apennines,  lias  very  few  streams 
worthy  of  notice,  the  mountains  here  approaching  so 
close  to  the  coast  as  to  leave  but  a short  course  for 
their  waters.  The  most  considerable  are,  the  Varus 
( Far),  which  forms  the  western  limit  of  the  province; 
the  Rutuba  ( Roja ),  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Intemelii,  and  the  Macra  (J fagra),  which  divides 
Liguria  from  Etruria. 

The  rivers  of  Central  Italy,  an  already  mentioned, 
all  take  their  rise  in  the  Apennines,  or  the  mountain 
groups  dependent  upon  them.  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Amos  (Amo)  and  Tiberis 
(7’erere).  The  Ausar  (SercAio),  which  now  pursues 
an  independent  course  to  the  sea  a few  miles  N.  of 
the  Arnus,  was  formerly  a confluent  of  that  river. 
Of  the  smaller  streams  of  Etruria,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  group  of  kills  that  separate  the  basin 
of  the  Amo  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  the  mot>t  con- 
siderable are  the  Ctiecina  ( Cecina ),  the  Umbro 
(Otnbrone),  and  the  Arminia  {Fiora).  The  great 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  a general  southerly 
direction,  from  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  on  the 
confines  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  to  its  incuth  at 
Ostia,  a distance  in  a direct  line  of  140  geog.  miles, 
is  the  most  important  physical  feature  of  Central 
Italy.  That  river  receives  in  its  course  many  tribu- 
tary streams,  but  the  only  ones  which  are  important 
in  a geographical  poiut  of  view  are  the  Cuanis,  the 
Nab,  and  the  Anio.  Of  these  the  Nar  brings  with 
it  the  waters  of  the  Velinus,  a stream  at  least  as 
considerable  as  it*  own. 

South  of  the  Tiber  tire  the  Lirib  ( Garigliano  or 
Liri)t  which  has  its  sources  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines near  the  lake  F ticinus;  and  the  VULTUR- 
nus  ( Voltumo\  which  brings  with  it  the  collected 
waters  of  almost  the  whole  of  Samninm,  receiving 
near  Reneventum  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Calor 
(Calore),  the  Sabatus  (Sabbato),  and  the  Tamaras 
{Tamaro).  Both  of  these  rivers  flow  through  the 
plain  of  Campania  to  the  sea:  south  of  that  province, 
and  separating  it  from  Lucania,  is  the  Silarus 
(Sele),  which,  with  its  tributaries  the  Calor  ( Calore) 
and  'l'anager  (AV^ro),  drains  the  western  valleys  of 
the  Lucaniau  Apennines.  This  is  the  last  river  of 
any  magnitude  that  flows  to  the  western  coast  of 
Italy:  further  to  the  S.  the  Apennines  approach  so 
near  to  the  shore  that  the  streams  which  descend 
from  them  to  the  sea  are  mere  mountain  torrents  of 
trifling  length  and  size.  One  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  them  is  the  Laiis  (Loo),  which  forms  the 
limit  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  The  other 
minor  streams  of  those  two  provinces  are  enumerated 
under  their  respective  article*. 

Returning  now  to  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy,  we  find,  as  already  noticed,  a large  number  of 
streams,  descending  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea, 
but  few  of  them  of  any  great  magnitude,  though  those 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
range  are  formidable  torrents  at  particular  seasons  of 
the  year.  Beginning  from  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  rivers  are: — (1)  the  Ariminus 
(J/areccAia);  (2)  the  Crastumius  (Conca);  (3)  the 
Pisaurus  (Fogiia)]  (4)  the  Metaurus  (Meta«ro)\ 
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(5)  the  Aftois  ( Fttno) ; (6)  the  Potent ia  ( Pulettza) ; 
(7) the  Flusor \Ckienti);  (8)  theTroentus(  7 ronto); 
(9)  the  Vomanua  (Vomano);  (10)  the  Atemus  i 
( Atemo  or  Pescara");  (11)  the  Sogrus  (Sandro);  | 
(12)  the  Trinius  (Trigno)  ; (13)  the  Tifemus 
( Biftmo ):  (14)  the  Frento  (/ortorw);  (15)  the 
Cerbalus  ( Ctrvaro) ; (16)  the  Aafidus  (Of onto), 
which  has  much  the  longest  course  of  all  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Adriatic. 

Beyond  this,  not  a single  stream  worthy  of  notice 
flows  to  the  Adriatic ; those  which  have  their  sources 
in  the  central  Apennines  of  Lucan ia  all  descending 
towards  the  Tarentino  gulf;  these  are,  the  Breula- 
nus  ( Bradano),  the  Casuentus  (Basiento),  the 
Aciris  (Agrt),  and  the  Siris  (6'mno).  The  only 
rivers  of  Brnttium  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Crathis 
(Crati)  and  the  Neaethus  (Neto). 

(Tlic  minor  streams  and  those  noticed  in  history, 
but  of  no  geographical  importance,  arc  enumerated 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  several  provinces.) 

The  Italian  lakes  may  lie  considered  as  readily 
arranging  themselves  into  three  groups: — 1.  The 
lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  which  are  on  a far  larger 
scale  than  any  of  the  others,  are  all  burins  formed 
by  the  rivers  which  descend  from  tlie  high  Alps,  and 
the  waters  of  which  are  arrested  just  at  their  exit 
from  the  mountains.  Hence  they  are,  as  it  were, 
valleys  filled  with  water,  and  are  of  elongated  form  and 
considerable  depth;  while  their  superfluous  waters 
are  carried  off  in  deep  and  copious  streams,  which 
become  some  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Po. 
Such  are  the  Lacus  Verbanus  {Logo  Maggiore), 
formed  by  the  Ticinus;  the  Lacus  Lari  us  (Jaxqo  di 
Como),  by  the  Addua ; the  Lacus  Sebinus  ( Logo 
ditto),  by  the  Ollius;  and  the  Lacus  Benacus  {Logo 
di  Garda),  by  the  Mincius.  To  these  Pliny  adds 
the  Lacus  Eupilia,  from  which  flows  the  Lainber  or 
Lambro,  a very  trifling  sheet  of  water  (Plin.  iiL  19. 
s.  23) ; while  neither  he,  nor  any  other  ancient 
writer,  mentions  the  Logo  di  Lugano,  situated  be- 
tween the  Lake  qf  Como  anil  Logo  Maggiore, 
though  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude  only  to  the  three 
great  lakes.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  in  the  6th  century,  under  the  name  of  Cere- 
si  us  Lacus,  an  appellation  probably  ancient,  though 
not  now  found  in  any  earlier  author.  2.  The  lakes 
of  Central  Italy  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  occupy  the  craters  of  long  extinct  vol- 
canoes. Hence  they  are  mostly  of  circular  v oval 
form,  of  no  great  extent,  and,  not  being  fed  by 
pereuniul  streams,  either  require  no  natural  outlet, 
or  liave  their  surplus  waters  carried  off  by  very  in- 
considerable streams.  The  largest  of  these  vol- 
canic lakes  is  the  Lacus  Vulsiniensis,  or  I^tgo  di 
Bolscna,  in  Southern  Etruria,  a basin  of  about  30 
miles  in  circumference.  Of  similar  character  and 
origin  are,  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  ( Logo  di  Brac- 
ciano)  and  Lacus  Ciminus  (Logo  di  Vico),  in  the 
same  district;  the  Lacus  Aibanus  (Logo  dAlbano) 
and  Lacus  Nemorenri*  (Logo  di  Nemi),  in  Latium ; 
and  the  Lake  Avemus  in  Campania.  3.  Wholly 
differing  from  the  preceding  are  the  two  most  con- 
siderable lakes  in  this  portion  of  Italy,  the  Lacus 
Trasi means  ( Logo  di  Perugia)  and  Lacus  Fucinus 
( [Logo  Fuci no  or  Logo  di  Celano);  both  of  which 
are  basins  surrounded  by  hills  or  mountains,  leaving 
no  natural  outlet  for  their  waters,  but  wholly  un- 
connected with  volcanic  agency. 

The  mountains  of  Italy  belong  almost  exclusively 
either  to  the  great  chain  uf  the  Alps,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  N.,  or  to  that  of  the  Apennines.  The  prin- 
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cipetl  summits  of  the  latter  range  hare  been  already 
noticed  under  the  article  Atknnlnus.  The  few  out- 
lying or  detached  summits,  which  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  Apennines  are  : — (1)  the  Monte  Amiata 
or  Monte  di  Santa  Fiora,  in  the  heart  of  Etruria, 
which  rises  to  a height  of  5794  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
(2)  the  Moss  Ciminus,  a volcanic  group  of  very 
inferior  elevation  ; (3)  the  Mons  Alban  us,  rising 
to  above  3000  feet ; (4)  the  Mons  Vesuvius,  in 
Campania,  attaining  between  3000  and  4000  feet ; 
(5)  the  Mons  Vultuk,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Apennines,  which  measures  4433  feet;  and  (6)  the 
MonsGarganus,  an  isolated  mass,  but  geologically 
connected  with  the  Apennines,  while  all  the  pre- 
ceding are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  therefore  geo- 
logically, as  well  as  geographically,  distinct  from 
the  neighboaring  Apennines. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  two  isolated  mountain 
promontories  of  the  Mons  Argcntarius  ( Monte  Ar- 
gmtaro)  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and  Mons  Circeius 
( Monte  Circello)  on  that  of  Latium, — both  of  them 
rising  like  rocky  islands,  joined  to  the  mainland 
only  by  low  strips  of  alluvial  soiL 

IV.  Ethnograpuy  of  Ancient  Italy. 

The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the 
different  races  which  peopled  the  Italian  peninsula 
before  it  fell  altogether  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
and  the  national  relations  of  the  different  tribes  with 
which  the  rising  republic  came  successively  into  con- 
tact, is  a problem  which  has  more  or  less  attracted 
the  attention  of  scholars  ever  since  the  revival  ot 
letters.  But  it  is  especially  of  late  years  that  tin 
impulse  given  to  comparative  philology,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism,  has  directed 
their  researches  to  this  subject  Yet,  after  ail  that 
has  been  written  on  it  from  the  time  of  Niebuhr  to 
the  present  day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  still 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The  scantiness  of  tin 
monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  the  languages  of 
these  different  nations;  the  various  and  contradictory 
statements  of  ancient  authors  concerning  them;  and 
the  uncertainty,  even  with  regard  to  the  most  ap- 
parently authentic  of  these  statements,  on  what 
authority  they  were  really  founded;  combine  to  em- 
barrass our  inquiries,  and  lead  us  to  mistrust  our  con- 
clusions. It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  like  the  present,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  these  topics,  or  examine  the  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  by  different  writers 
upon  the  subject.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to 
give  such  a summary  view  of  the  most  probable  re- 
sults, as  will  assist  the  student  in  funning  a con- 
nected idea  of  the  whole  subject,  ami  enable  him  to 
follow  with  advantage  the  researches  of  other  writers. 
Many  of  the  particular  points  here  briefly  referred  to 
will  be  more  fully  investigated  in  the  several  articles 
of  the  different  regions  and  races  to  which  they  re- 
late. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Veneti, 
the  different  nations  of  the  peninsula  may  be  grouped 
under  five  heads: — (1)  the  Pelasgians;  (2)  the  Os- 
cans;  (3)  the  Sabellians;  (4)  the  Umbrians;  (5)  the 
Etruscans. 

1.  Pklabqians.— All  ancient  writers  concur  in 
ascribing  a Pelasgic  origin  to  many  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
peninsula  was  really  of  Pelaagic  race,  that  is  to  say, 
tliat  it  belonged  to  the  same  groat  nation  or  family 
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which  formed  the  original  population  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  that  of  Kpims  and  Macedi«nia,  and  of  a part 
at  least  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  statements 
and  arguments  upon  which  this  inference  is  based 
are  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article  Pk- 
las«i.  It  may  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  general 
fact  is  put  forward  prominently  by  Dionysius  and 
Strabo,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  modem 
writers  from  Niebuhr  downwards.  The  Pelasgian 
population  of  Italy  appears  in  historical  times  prin- 
cipally, and  in  its  unmixed  form  solely,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  had,  as  was  reported  by  traditions 
still  current  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  historians, 
at  one  time  extended  much  more  widely,  and  that 
the  Pelasgian  tribes  had  been  gradually  pressed 
towards  the  south  by  the  successively  advancing 
waves  of  population,  which  appear  under  the  name  of 
the  Oscans  or  Ausonians,  and  the  S&bcllians.  At 
the  time  when  the  first  Greek  colonies  were  esta- 
blished in  Southern  Italy,  the  whole  of  the  country 
subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium  was 
occupied  by  a people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Oeno- 
triaxs  (OlWrpoi),  and  who  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  a Pelasgic  race.  Indeed  wc  learn  that  the 
colonists  themselves  continued  to  call  this  people, 
whom  they  had  reduced  to  a state  of  serfdom,  Pe- 
lasgi.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  X*bf.)  We  find,  however, 
traces  of  the  tradition  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at 
one  time  peopled  by  a tribe  called  Siculi,  who  are 
represented  as  passing  over  from  thence  into  the 
island  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Sicily,  and 
where  alone  they  are  found  in  historical  times. 
[Sicii.ia.]  The  name  of  these  Siculi  is  found  also 
in  connection  with  the  earliest  population  of  Lntimn 
[Latium]  : both  there  and  iu  Oenotria  they  are 
represented  by  some  authorities  as  a branch  of  the 
Pelasgic  race,  while  others  regard  them  as  a distinct 
people.  In  the  latter  case  we  hare  no  clue  whatever 
to  their  origin  or  national  affinities. 

Next  to  the  Oenotrians  cotne  the  Mcasapians  or 
Iapygians,  who  are  represented  by  the  Greek  legends 
and  traditions  as  of  Pelasgic  or  Greek  descent:  and 
there  seem  reasonable  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
concludon  was  correct,  though  no  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  mythical  legends  connected  with  it  by 
the  logographers  and  early  Greek  historians.  The 
tribes  to  whom  a Pelasgic  origin  is  thus  assigned 
are,  the  Messapians  and  Salcntines,  in  the  Iapygian 
peninsula;  and  the  Peucetiana  and  Daunians,  in  the 
country  called  by  the  Romans  Apulia.  A strong 
confirmation  of  the  inference  derived  in  this  case  from 
other  authorities  is  found  in  the  traces  still  re- 
maining of  the  Messupian  dialect,  which  appears  to 
have  borne  a close  affinity  to  Greek,  and  to  have 
differed  from  it  only  in  much  the  same  degree  as  the 
Macedonian  and  other  cognate  dialects.  (Mommsen, 
Unter  ItalUche  Dialckten,  pp.  41 — 98.) 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  with  any  security 
the  Pelasgic  population  of  Central  Italy,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  blended  with  other 
national  elements,  and  did  not  anywhere  subsist  in 
an  unmingled  form  within  the  period  of  historical 
record.  But  various  as  have  been  the  theories  and 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Etruria, 
there  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  assuming  that 
one  important  element,  both  of  the  people  and  lan- 
guage, was  Pelasgic,  and  that  this  element  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  southern  part  of  Etruria,  while  it 
was  more  feeble,  and  bad  been  comparatively  effaced 
in  the  more  northern  districts.  [Etruria.]  The 
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] very  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  universally  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  appears  indis- 
solubly connected  with  that  of  Pelasgians  ; and  the 
evidence  of  language  affords  some  curious  and  in- 
teresting facts  in  corroboration  of  the  same  view. 
(Donaldson,  Varroniantu,  2d  edit.  pp.  166 — 170; 
Lepeius,  Tyrrhtn.  Pclasger,  pp.  40— -43  ) 

If  the  Pelasgic  element  was  thus  prevalent  In 
Southern  Etruria,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  its  existence  would  be  traceable  in  Latium  also; 
and  accordingly  we  find  abundant  evidence  that  one 
of  the  component  ingredients  in  the  population  of 
Latiuin  was  of  Pelasgic  extraction,  though  this  did 
not  subsist  within  the  historical  period  in  a separate 
form,  but  was  already  indissolubly  blended  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  I*atin  nationality.  [Latium.] 
The  evidence  of  the  Latin  language,  as  pointed  out 
by  Niebuhr,  in  itself  indicates  the  combination  of 
a Greek  or  Pelasgic  race  with  one  of  a different 
origin,  and  closely  akin  to  the  other  nations  which 
we  find  predominant  iu  Central  Italy,  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Sabines. 

There  seems  to  be  also  sufficient  proof  that  a Pe- 
lasgic or  Tyrrhenian  population  was  at  an  early  period 
settled  along  the  coasts  of  Campania,  and  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  conterminous  and  connected  with 
that  of  Lucania,  or  Oenotria;  but  the  notices  of  these 
Tyrrhenian  settlements  are  rendered  obscure  and 
confused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied the  same  name  of  Tyrrhenians  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  subsequently  made  themselves  masters 
for  some  time  of  the  whole  of  this  country.  [Cam- 
pania.] 

The  notices  of  any  Pelasgic  population  in  the  in- 
terior of  Central  Italy  are  so  few  and  vague  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  investigation;  but  the  traditions 
collected  by  Dionysius  from  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians distinctly  represent  them  as  having  been  at 
one  time  settled  in  Northern  Italy,  and  especially 
point  to  Spina  on  the  Adriatic  as  a Pelasgic  city. 
(Dionys.  i.  17—21 ; Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  Nevertheless 
it  hanilv  appears  probable  that  this  Pelasgic  nice 
formed  a permanent  part  of  the  population  of  those 
regions.  The  traditions  in  question  are  more  fully 
investigated  under  the  article  Pklasoi.  There  is 
some  evidence  also,  though  very  vague  and  in- 
definite, of  the  existence  of  a Pelasgic  population  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  on  the  shores  of 
Picenum.  (These  notices  are  collected  by  Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  49,  50,  and  arc  discussed  under  1’ick- 
HUM.) 

2.  Oscans.  — At  a very  early  period,  and  cer- 
tainly before  the  commencement  of  historical  record, 
a considerable  portion  of  Central  Italy  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  a people  who  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Opicans,  ami  by  the  Latins 
Oscans,  and  whom  we  are  led  to  identify  also  with 
the  Ausonians  [Ausoxtca]  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
A u ran  cans  of  Roman  writers.  From  them  was 
derived  the  name  of  Opicia  or  Opiea,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  appellation,  in  the  days  both 
of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  for  the  central  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  or  the  country  north  of  what  was 
then  called  Italy.  (Thuc.  vi.4;  Ariel.  Pol.  vii.  10.) 
All  the  earliest  authorities  concur  in  representing 
the  Opicans  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
and  they  were  still  in  possession  of  that  fertile  dis- 
trict when  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted  there. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  We  find  also  statements,  which 
have  every  character  of  authenticity,  that  this  same 
people  then  occupied  the  mountainous  region  after- 
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wards  culled  Samnium,  until  they  were  exalted,  or 
rather  subdued,  by  the  Sabine  colonists,  who  ns- 
Mimed  the  name  of  Samnites.  (Id.  v.  p.  250.) 
[Samnium.]  Whether  they  were  more  widely  ex- 
tended we  have  no  positive  evidence;  but  there  seems 
a strong  presumption  that  they  had  already  spread 
themselves  through  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Italy.  Thus  the  Hirpini,  who  are  represented  as  a 
Samnite  or  Sabellian  colony,  ill  all  probability  found 
an  Oscan  population  established  in  that  country,  as 
did  tho  Samnites  proper  in  the  more  northern  pro- 
vince. There  are  also  strong  arguments  for  re- 
garding the  Volscians  as  of  Oscan  race,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours  and  iitsejiarable  allies  the  Aequians. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  70- — 73;  Donaldson,  Varro- 
in  anus,  pp.  4,  5.)  It  was  probably  also  an  Oscan 
tribe  tlial  was  settled  in  the  highlands  of  the  Apen- 
nines about  Heate,  anti  which  from  thence  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Latium,  and  constituted  one  im- 
portant element  of  the  Latin  nation.  [Latium. ] 
Jt  is  certain  that,  if  that  people  was,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  part  of  Pelasgic  origin,  it  contained 
also  a very  strong  admixture  of  a non-Pelasgic 
race;  and  the  analogy  of  language  leads  us  to  derive 
this  latter  element  from  the  Oscan.  (Donaldson,  Lc.) 
Indeed  the  extant  monuments  of  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  bore  a very  close 
relation  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Latin;  and  Niebuhr 
justly  remarks,  that,  had  a single  book  in  the  Oscan 
language  been  preserved,  we  should  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  deciphering  it.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  68.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  relation 
which  this  primitive  Oscan  race  bore  to  the  Sabines 
or  Sabeliiaus.  The  latter  are  represented  as  con- 
querors, making  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
previously  occupied  by  the  Oscans;  but,  both  in 
Samnium  and  Campania,  we  know  that  the  language 
spoken  in  historical  limes,  and  even  long  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  was  still  called  Oscan;  and  we 
even  find  the  Samnites  carrying  the  same  language 
with  them,  us  they  gradually  extended  their  con- 
quests, into  the  furthest  recesses  of  Bruttium.  (Feat. 
m.  v.  Bitingues  BruUUes , p.  35.)  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  Samnite  conquerors  were  a com- 
parativcly  small  body  of  warriors,  who  readily  adopted 
the  language  of  the  people  whom  they  subdued,  like 
the  Normans  in  France,  and  the  Lombards  in 
Northern  Italy.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  67.)  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  sup- 
posing l list  the  language  of  the  Sabines  themselves, 
and  therefore  that  of  the  conquering  Sabellian  race, 
was  not  radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Oscans, 
but  that  they  were  in  fact  cognate  dialects,  and  that 
the  two  nations  were  members  of  the  same  family 
or  race.  The  questions  concerning  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  from  existing  monu- 
ments, are  more  fully  adverted  to  under  the  article 
Osci*;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  such 
monuments  are  of  a comparatively  late  period,  and 
represent  only  tl»e  Sabcllo-Oscan,  or  the  language 
spoken  by  the  combined  people,  long  after  the  two 
races  had  been  blended  into  one ; and  that  we  are 
almost  wholly  without  the  means  of  distinguishing 
what  portion  was  derived  from  the  one  source  or  the 
other. 


* See  also  Mommsen,  Oskische  Studicn,  8vo. 
Berlin,  1845,  and  Sachtrdge,  Berl.  1846,  and  his 
Unter  ItaUschen  DiaUkU,  Leipzig,  1850,  pp.  99 — 
316;  Klenze,  Pkilologuche  Abhandlungen , 8vo. 
Berlin,  1839. 
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3.  The  Sabkluams.  — This  name,  whir’;*,  is 
sometimes  used  hv  ancient  writers  as  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  Sabines,  sometimes  to  designate  the 
Samnites  in  particular  (I’lin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Virgil, 
Georg,  ii.  167  ; Hot.  Sat.  i.  9.  29,  ii.  1.  36 ; Hein- 
dorf.  ad  toe.),  is  commonly  adopted  by  modem  his- 
torians as  a general  appellation,  including  the  Sabines 
and  all  those  races  or  tribes  which,  according  to  the 
distinct  tradition  of  antiquity,  derived  their  origin 
from  them.  These  traditions  are  of  a very  different 
character  from  most  of  those  transmitted  to  us,  and 
have  apparently  every  claim  to  be  received  as  histo- 
rical. And  though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the 
date  of  the  migrations  to  which  they  refer,  it  seems 
certain  that  these  cannot  be  carried  back  to  a very 
remote  age ; but  that  the  Sabellian  races  had  not 
very  long  been  established  in  the  extensive  regions 
of  Central  Italy,  where  we  find  them  in  the  historical 
period.  Their  extension  still  further  to  the  S.  be- 
longs distinctly  to  the  historical  age,  and  did  not 
take  place  till  long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy. 

Tho  Sabines,  properly  so  called,  had  their  original 
abodes,  according  to  Cato  ( ap . Du/nys.  ii.  49),  in  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  central  Apennines  and  the  upland 
valleys  about  Ainiternum.  It  was  from  thence  that, 
descending  towards  tlie  western  sea,  they  firet  began 
to  press  upon  the  Aborigines,  an  Oscan  race,  whom 
they  expelled  from  the  valleys  a’nout  ltcatc,  and  thus 
gradually  extended  themselves  into  the  count iy 
which  they  inhabited  under  the  Romans,  and  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name  of  La  Sabina.  But, 
while  the  nation  itself  had  thus  shifted  its  quartos 
nearer  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  it  had  sent  out  at. 
different  periods  colonies  or  bodies  of  emigrants, 
which  had  established  themselves  to  the  E.  and  S. 
of  their  original  abodes.  Of  these,  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  were  the  Samnites  (2ai/Wrai),  a |x*op]e 
who  are  universally  represented  by  ancient  historians 
as  descended  from  the  Sabin.-s  (St rah.  y.  p.  250 ; 
Feat.  v.  Samnites  ; Varr.  L.  L.  vii.  § 29)  ; and  this 
tradition,  in  itself  sufficiently  trustworthy,  derive* 
the  strongest  confirmation  from  the  fact  already  no- 
ticed, that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  of  Sabclli, 
(obviously  only  another  form  of  Sabiui)  to  both  na- 
tions indiscriminately.  It  is  even  probable  that  the 
Samnites  called  themselves  Sabin i,  or  Savini,  for  tho 
Oscan  name  “Safiniin”  is  found  on  coins  struck 
during  the  Social  War,  which  in  all  probability  be- 
long to  the  Samnites,  and  certainly  not  to  the  Sa- 
bines proper.  Equally  distinct  and  uniform  are  the 
testimonies  to  the  Sabine  origin  of  the  Piceni  or 
Picon tes  (Plin.  iiL  13.  a.  18  ; Strab.  v.  p.  240),  who 
are  found  in  historical  times  in  possession  of  the 
fertile  district  of  Picenum,  extending  from  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  A{«munes  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
Pehgni  also,  as  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  their 
native  poet  (Ovid,  Fast  iii.  95),  claimed  to  bo  of 
Sabine  descent ; and  the  same  may  fairly  be  a:N 
sumed  with  regard  to  the  Vestini,  a tribe  whom  we 
find  in  historical  times  occupying  the  very  valleys 
which  are  represented  as  the  original  abodes  of  the 
Sabines.  We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  origin 
of  this  people,  any  more  Uiaq  of  their  neighbours  the 
Marrucini ; but  we  find  them  both  associated  so 
frequently  with  the  Peligni  and  the  Marsi,  that  it  ia 
probable  the  four  constituted  a common  league  or 
confederation,  and  this  in  itself  raises  a presumption 
that  they  were  kindred  races.  Cato  already  re. 
marked,  and  without  doubt  correctly,  that  the  name 
of  the  Marrudni  was  directly  derived  from  that  uf 
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the  Marsi  (Cato,  «/>.  Priscion.  ix.  9)  ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  relation  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations : but  we  are  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Marsi  themselves. 
Several  circumstances,  however,  combine  to  render  it 
probable  that  they  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Sabines,  but  whether  as  a distinct  offset  from  that 
people,  or  that  the  two  proceeded  from  one  common 
stock,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  [Marsi.] 

The  Frentani,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  re- 
presented os  a Samnite  race ; indeed,  both  they  and 
the  Hirpini  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  that  they  arc  often  considered  as  forming  only 
a part  of  tliat  people,  though  at  other  times  they 
figure  as  independent  and  separate  nations.  But 
the  traditions  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Hirpini  and  the  origin  of  their  name  [Hirpini], 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  the  result  of  a sepa- 
rate migration,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  body  of 
the  Samuitcs.  South  of  the  Hirpini,  again,  the  Lu- 
canians  are  universally  described  as  a Samnite  co- 
lony, or  rather  a branch  of  the  Samnites,  who  ex- 
tended their  conquering  arms  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  countiy  called  by  the  Greeks  Oenotria,  and 
thus  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy.  [Magna 
Gkakcia.]  At  the  height  of  their  power  the  Lu- 
canians  even  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Brut- 
tian  peninsula ; ami  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the 
Bruttii  did  not  clear  that  country  of  these  Sabellian 
invaders,  the  Bruttian  people  being  apparently  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  the  Lucanian  con- 
querors and  their  Ocnotrian  serfs.  [Bruttii] 
While  the  S.unnitcs  and  their  Lucanian  progeny  were 
tli us  extending  their  power  on  the  S.  to  tl»e  Sicilian 
strait,  they  did  not  omit  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  which,  together 
with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Capua  and  Cumae,  fell 
into  their  hands  between  440  and  420  B.  c.  [Cam- 
pania.] 

The  dominion  of  the  Sabellian  race  was  thus  esta- 
blished from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancona  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Bruttium  : but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  tliat  throughout  this  wide  extent  the  popu- 
lation was  become  essentially,  or  even  mainly,  Sa- 
bellian. That  people  appears  rather  to  have  been  n 
race  of  conquering  warriors  ; but  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  became  blended  with  the  Oscan  popula- 
tions that  they  found  previously  established  in  some 
parts  at  least  of  the  countries  they  subdued,  seems 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  very 
wide  difference  between  the  two.  Even  in  Samnium 
itself  (which  probably  formed  their  stronghold,  and 
where  they  were  doubtless  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion) we  know  that  they  adopted  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage ; and  that,  while  the  Homans  speak  of  the 
people  and  their  territory  as  Sabellian,  they  designate 
their  speech  as  Oscan.  (lav.  viii.  l,x.  19,  20.)  In 
like  manner,  we  know  that  the  Lucanian  invaders 
carried  with  them  the  same  language  into  the  wilds 
of  Bruttium  ; where  the  double  origin  of  the  people 
was  shown  at  a late  period  by  their  continuing  to 
apeak  both  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Feet.  p.  35.)  The 
relations  between  these  Sabellian  conquerors  and  the 
Oscan  inhabitants  of  Cemra]  Italy  render  it,  on  the 
whole  probable,  that  the  two  nations  were  only 
branches  from  one  common  stock  (Niebuhr,  vol  i. 
p.  104),  related  to  one  another  very  much  like  the 
Normans,  Danes,  and  Saxons.  Of  the  language  of' 
the  Sabines  themselves  we  have  unfortunately  scarcely 
any  remains : but  there  arc  sonic  words  quoted  by  rtn- 
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cient  authors  as  being  at  once  Sabine  and  Oscan  ; and 
Varro  (himself  a native  of  Reate)  bears  distinct  tes- 
timony to  a connection  between  the  two.  (Varr. 
L.  L.  vii.  § 28,  ed.  Muller.)  On  the  oilier  hand, 
there  are  evidences  that  the  Sabine  language  had 
considerable  affinity  with  the  Umbrian  (Donaldson, 
Varron.  p.  8);  and  this  was  probably  tlic  reason 
why  Zcnodotns  of  Troezen  (ap.  Dtonys.  ii.  49)  de- 
rived the  Sabines  from  on  Umbrian  stock.  But,  in 
fact,  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  languages  were  them- 
selves by  no  means  so  distinct  as  to  exclude  the 
supposition  that  the  Sabine  dialect  may  have  been 
intermediate  between  the  two,  and  have  partaken 
largely  of  the  characters  of  both. 

4.  Umbrians.  — The  general  tradition  of  anti- 
quity appears  to  hare  fixed  upon  the  Umbrians  as 
the  most  ancient  of  nil  the  races  inhabiting  the 
Italian  peninsulA  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ; Fkw.  i.  17 ; 
Dionys.  i.  19.)  We  are  expressly  told  that  at  the 
earliest  period  of  which  any  memory  was  preserved, 
they  occupied  not  only  the  district  where  we  find 
them  in  historical  times,  but  the  greater  part  of 
Etruria  also;  while,  across  the  Apennines,  they  held 
the  fertile  plains  (subsequently  w'rested  from  them 
by  the  Etruscans  and  the  Gauls)  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Ancona,  and  appa- 
rently a large  part  of  1 ’icon um  also.  Thus,  at  this 
time,  tlie  Umbrians  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  sear  and  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Padua  nearly  to  those  of  tho  Tiber.  Of  their  origin 
or  national  affinities  we  learn  but  little  from  ancient 
authors ; a notion  appears  to  have  arisen  among  the 
Romans  at  a late  period,  though  not  alluded  to  by 
any  writer  of  authority,  that  they  were  a Celtic  or 
Gaulish  race  (Sol in.  2.  § 1 1 ; Sen*,  ad  Aen.  xii.  753; 
Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  2),  and  this  view  has  been  adopted 
by  many  modern  authors.  (Walckenaer,  Giogr.  fits 
Gaults,  voL  i.  p.  10 ; Thierry,  Mist,  des  Gaulois. , 
vol.  i.)  But,  in  this  instance,  we  have  a much  safer 
guide  in  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  Umbrian 
language,  preserved  to  us  in  the  celebrated  Tabulae 
Engubinae  [Iouvium]  ; and  the  researches  of  mo- 
dern philoiogers,  which  have  been  of  late  years  espe- 
cially directed  to  that  interesting  monument,  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  it  has  no  such  close  affinity 
with  the  Celtic  as  to  lead  us  to  derive  the  Umbrians 
from  a Gaulish  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
inquiries  have  fully  established  the  existence  of  a 
general  resemblance  between  the  Umbrian,  Oscan, 
and  oldest  Latin  languages  ; a resemblance  not  con- 
fined to  particular  won  la,  but  extending  to  the  gram- 
matical forms,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. Hence  we  arc  fairly  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  Umbrians,  Oscans,  and  Latins  (one  im- 
portant element  of  the  nation  at  least),  as  well  as 
the  Sabines  and  their  descendants,  were  only  branches 
of  one  race,  belonging,  not  merely  to  the  same  great 
family  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  nations,  but  to  the  same 
subdivision  of  that  family.  The  Umbrian  may  very 
probably  have  been,  as  believed  by  the  Romans,  the 
most  ancient  branch  of  these  kindred  tribes ; and 
its  language  would  thus  bear  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Latin  and  the  later  Oscan  dialects  that 
Moeso-Gothic  does  to  the  several  Teutonic  tongues. 
(Donaldson,  lorron.  pp.  78,  104,  105;  Schwegler, 
Romische  Gcschichte , vol.  ».  p.  176.) 

5.  Etruscans. — While  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  a general  and  even  close  affinity  between  the 
nations  oi  Central  Italy  which  have  just  been  re- 
viewed, there  are  equally  strong  grounds  for  re- 
garding the  Etruscan*  as  a people  of  wholly  dif- 
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fatal  race  and  origin  from  those  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.  This  strongly  marked  distinctness  from 
the  other  Italian  races  appears  to  have  been  recog- 
nised both  by  Roman  and  Greek  writers.  Dionysius 
even  affirms  that  the  Etruscans  did  not  resemble, 
either  in  language  or  manners,  any  other  people 
whatsoever  (Dionys.  i.  30);  and,  however  we  may 
question  the  generality  of  this  assertion,  the  fact  in 
regard  to  their  language  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  still  existing  remains  of  it.  The  various  theories 
that  have  been  proposed  concerning  their  origin,  and 
the  views  of  modem  philologers  in  regard  to  their 
language,  are  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
Etruria.  It  may  suffice  here  to  state  that  two 
points  may  be  considered  as  fairly  established:  — 
1.  That  a considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Etruria,  and  especially  of  the  more  southern  portions 
of  that  country,  was  (as  already  mentioned)  of  Pe- 
lasgic  extiaction,  and  continued  to  speak  a dialect 
closely  akin  to  the  Greek.  2.  That,  besides  this, 
there  existed  in  Etruria  a people  (probably  a con- 
quering race)  of  wholly  different  origin,  who  were 
the  projjer  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  but  who  called 
themselves  Kasena;  and  that  this  race  was  wholly 
distinct  from  the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy. 
As  to  the  ethnical  affinities  of  this  pure  Etruscan 
race,  we  are  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  was 
Dionysius;  but  recent  philological  inquiries  appear 
to  have  established  the  fact  that  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  same  great  family  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  na- 
tions, though  widely  separated  from  all  the  other 
branches  of  that  family  which  we  find  settled  in 
Italy.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  evidences  of 
many  points  of  contact  and  similarity,  with  the 
Umbrians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pelasgians  on 
the  other;  but  it  is  probable  that  these  are  no  more 
than  would  naturally  result  from  their  close  juxta- 
position, and  that  mixture  of  the  different  races 
which  had  certainly  taken  place  to  a large  extent 
before  the  period  from  which  all  our  extant  monu- 
ments are  derived.  It  may,  indeed,  reasonably  be 
assumed,  that  the  Umbrians,  who  appear  to  have 
been  at  one  time  in  possession  of  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  Etruria,  would  never  be  altogether 
expelled,  and  that  there  must  always  leave  remained, 
especially  in  the  N.  and  E.,  a subject  population 
of  Umbrian  race,  as  there  was  in  the  more  southern 
districts  of  Pelasgian. 

The  statement  of  Livy,  which  represents  the 
Rhaetians  as  of  the  same  race  with  the  Etruscans 
(v.  33),  even  if  its  accuracy  ho  admitted,  throws 
but  little  light  on  the  national  affinities  of  the  latter; 
for  we  know,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  Rhaetians,  either 
as  to  their  language  or  origin. 

It  only  remains  to  advert  briefly  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  population  of  Northern  Italy.  Of 
tltese,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important  were 
the  Gauls,  who  gave  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  Po 
the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  They  were  universally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  saino  race  with  the  Gauls  who 
inhabited  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  their 
migration  and  settlement  in  Italy  were  referred  by 
the  Roman  historians  to  a comparatively  recent 
period.  The  history  of  these  is  fully  given  under 
fiAi.r.tA  Cisalpina.  Adjoining  the  Gauls  on  the 
SW.(  both  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  a part  of  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
were  occupied  by  the  Ligurians,  a people  as  to 
whose  national  ntfinities  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark.  [Liguria.]  It  is  certain,  however,  from 
the  positive  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  they 
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were  a distinct  race  from  the  Gauls  (Strab.  iL  p.  1 28), 
aud  there  seems  no  d^ubt  that  they  were  established 
in  Northern  Italy  long  before  the  Gallic  invasion. 
Nor  were  they  by  any  means  confined  to  the  part  of 
Italy  which  ultimately  retained  their  name.  At  a 
very  early  period  we  learn  that  they  occupied  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,  and  the 
Greek  writers  uniformly  speak  of  the  people  who 
occupied  the  neighbourhood  of  Massilia,  or  the  modern 
Provence,  as  Ligurians,  and  not  Gauls.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  203.)  At  the  same  period,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  more  widely  spread  also  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po  than  we  find  them  when  they  appear  in 
Roman  history.  At  that  time  the  Taurini,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  were  the  most  northern  of 
the  Ligurian  tribes;  while  S.  of  the  Padus  they  ex- 
tended probably  as  far  as  the  Trebia.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  they  possessed  in  the 
time  of  Polybius  the  whole  country  as  far  ns  Pisse 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Arnus,  while  they  held  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Apennines  as  far  to  the  E.  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Arretine  territory.  (Pol.  ii.  16.) 
It  was  not  till  a later  period  that  the  Macro  became 
the  established  boundary  between  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Liguria  and  that  of  Etruria. 

Bordering  on  the  Gauls  on  the  K.,  and  separated 
from  them  by  the  river  Athens  (Adige),  were  the 
Vrnetj,  a people  of  whom  we  are  distinctly  told  that 
their  langnage  was  different  from  that  of  the  Gauls 
(Pol.  ii.  17),  but  of  whom,  as  of  the  Ligurians,  we 
know  rather  what  they  were  not , than  what  they 
were.  The  must  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  they 
were  an  Illyrian  race  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutsche »,  p.  251 ), 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  referring  their  neigh- 
bours tho  1st  hi  a ns  to  the  same  stock.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Carni,  a mountain  tribe  in  the 
extreme  NE.  of  Italy,  who  immediately  bordered 
both  cm  the  Venetians  and  Istrians,  were  more  pro- 
bably a Celtic  race  [Carni], 

Another  name  which  we  meet  with  in  this  part 
of  Italy  is  that  of  the  Euganki,  a people  who  had 
dwindled  into  insignificance  in  historical  times, 
but  whom  Livy  describes  as  once  great  and  power- 
ful, and  occupying  the  whole  tracts  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea.  (Liv.  i.  I.)  Of  their  nationsl  aifinities 
we  know  nothing.  It  is  possible  that  where  Livy 
speaks  of  other  Alpine  races  besides  the  Rhaetians, 
as  being  of  common  origin  with  tho  Etruscans  (v. 
33),  that  he  had  the  Euganeans  in  view;  hut  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  He  certainly  seems  to  have  re- 
garded them  as  distinct  both  from  the  Venetians 
and  Gauls,  and  as  a more  ancient  people  in  Italy 
than  either  of  those  races. 

V.  History. 

The  history  of  ancient  Italy  is  for  the  most  part 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Rome,  and  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  it.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  that  history; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to  present  at  one 
view  a brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  the  period  at  which  the  several  nations  of 
Italy  successively  fell  under  their  yoke,  as  well  as 
the  measures  by  which  they  were  gradually  con- 
solidated into  one  homogeneous  whole,  in  the  form 
that  Italy  assumed  under  the  rule  of  Augustus. 
The  few  facts  known  to  us  concerning  the  history 
of  the  several  nations,  before  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  will  be  found  in  their  respective  articles; 
that  of  the  Greek  colonics  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
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their  relations  with  the  surrounding  tribes,  are  giren 
under  the  head  of  Magma  Gkakcia. 

1.  Conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  509 — 
264. — The  earliest  wars  of  the  Romans  with  their 
immediate  neighbours  scarcely  come  hero  under  our 
coifeiderution.  Placed  on  the  very  frontier  of  three 
powerful  nations,  the  infant  city  was  from  the  very 
first  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  Latins, 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Etruscans.  And,  however  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  details  of  these 
wars,  as  related  to  us,  there  seems  no  doubt  that, 
even  under  the  kings,  Rome  had  risen  to  a superiority 
over  most  of  her  neighbours,  and  had  extended  her 
actual  dominion  over  a considerable  part  of  Latium. 
The  earliest  period  of  the  Republic,  on  the  other 
hand  (from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  w.  c.  509 — 390),  when  stripped 
of  the  romantic  garb  in  which  it  has  been  clothed  by 
Roman  writers,  presents  the  spectacle  of  a difficult 
and  often  dubious  struggle,  with  the  Etruscans  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Volscians  on  the  other.  The 
capture  of  Veii,  in  b.  c.  396,  and  the  permanent  an- 
nexation of  its  territory  to  that  of  Rome,  was  the 
first  decisivo  advantage  acquired  by  the  rising  re- 
public, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  to 
the  domination  of  Italy.  Even  the  great  calamity 
sustained  by  the  Romans,  when  their  city  was  taken 
and  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  n.  c.  390,  was 
so  far  man  permanently  checking  their  progress, 
that  it  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  the  means 
of  opening  out  to  them  a career  of  conquest.  It  is 
probable  that  that  event,  or  rather  the  series  of  pre- 
dator}' invasions  by  the  Gauls  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  gave  a serious  shock  to  the  nations  of  Central 
Italy,  and  produced  among  them  much  disorganisa- 
tion and  consequent  weakness.  The  attention  of  the 
Etruscans  was  naturally  drawn  off  towards  the  N., 
and  the  Romans  were  able  to  establish  colonies  at 
Sutrium  and  Nepeto;  while  the  power  of  the  Vol- 
scians appears  to  hare  been  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
the  series  of  triumphs  over  them  recorded  in  the 
Fasti  now  marks  real  progress.  That  of  M.  Valerius 
Corvus,  after  the  destruction  of  Satricum  in  n.  c.  346 
(Liv.  vii.  27;  Fast.  Capit.),  seems  to  indicate  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  Volseian  people,  who  never 
again  appear  in  history  as  an  independent  power. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  B.c.  343,  the  Romans  for  the 
first  time  came  into  collision  with  the  Sammies. 
That  people  were  then  undoubtedly  at  the  height 
of  their  power:  they  and  their  kindred  Sabellian 
tribes  had  recently  extended  their  conquests  over 
almost  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
(see  above,  p.  36);  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  Romans  and  Samnites  first  found  them- 
selves opposed  in  arms,  the  contest  between  them 
was  one  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  a 
still  more  formidable  danger,  though  of  much  briefer 
duration,  threatened  the  rising  power  of  Rome.  The 
revolt  of  the  Latins,  who  had  hitherto  been  among 
the  main  instruments  and  supports  of  that  power, 
threatened  to  shake  it  to  its  foundation;  and  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
under  T.  Manlius  and  1*.  I)ecius  (n.  c.  340),  was 
perhaps  the  mast  important  in  their  whole  history. 
Three  campaigns  sufficed  to  terminate  this  formid- 
able war  (n.  c.  340 — 338).  The  Latins  were  now 
reduced  from  the  oendition  of  dependent  allies  to 
that  of  subjects,  whether  under  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens  or  on  less  favourable  terms  [Latium];  and 
the  greater  part  of  Campania  was  placed  in  the  same 
oooditiun. 
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At  this  time,  therefore,  only  seventy  yean?  before 
the  First  Punic  War,  the  Roman  dominion  still  com- 
prised only  Latium,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
name  (for  the  Aeqni  ami  Hemici  were  still  inde- 
pendent), together  with  the  southern  part  of  Etruria, 
the  territory  of  the  Volscians,  and  a part  of  Cam- 
pania. During  the  next  fifty  years,  which  was  the 
period  of  the  great  extension  of  the  Roman  anna  and 
influence,  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Satnnium 
was  the  main  point  of  interest;  but  almost  all  the 
surrounding  nations  of  Italy  were  gradually  drawn 
in  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  Thus,  in  the  Second 
Somnite  War  (b.  c.  326 — 304),  the  names  of  the 
Laconians  and  Apulians  — nations  with  which  (as 
Livy  observes,  viii.  25)  the  Roman  people  had,  up  to 
that  period,  had  nothing  to  do— appear  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  In  another  part  of  Italy, 
the  Marsi,  Vcstini,  and  l’eligni,  all  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  probably  kindred  races  with  the  Samnites, 
took  up  arms  at  one  time  or  another  in  support  of 
that  people,  and  were  thus  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  collision  with  Rome.  It  was  not  till  b.  c.  3 1 1 
that  the  Etruscans  on  their  side  joined  in  the  con- 
test: bnt  the  Etruscan  War  at  once  assumed  a 
character  and  dimensions  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  that  with  the  Samnites.  It  was  now  that  the 
Romans  for  the  first  time  carried  their  arms  beyond 
the  Ciminian  Hills;  and  the  northern  cities  of 
Etruria,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  now  first 
appear  ns  taking  part  in  the  war.  [Etruria.] 
Before  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  Umbrians  also 
took  up  Anns  for  the  first  time  against  the  Romans. 
The  peace  which  put  an  end  to  the  Second  Sam- 
nite  War  (b.  o.  304)  added  nothing  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  Roman  power;  but  nearly  contemporary 
with  it,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Hernicans,  which  ended 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  that  people  (n.c.306); 
and  a few  years  later  the  Aequians,  who  followed 
their  example,  shared  the  same  fate,  n.  c.  302. 
About  the  same  time  (n.  c.  304)  a treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Marsi,  Marruriui,  Pcligni,  and 
Frentani,  by  which  those  nations  appear  to  have 
passed  into  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  of 
Rome,  in  which  we  always  subsequently  find  them. 
A similar  treaty  was  granted  to  the  Vcstini  in 
n.  c.  301. 

In  b.  c.  298,  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium  was  renewed,  but  in  this  Third  Samnite 
War  the  people  of  that  name  was  only  one  member 
of  a powerful  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Samnites, 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls;  nevertheless,  their 
united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who,  after 
several  successful  campaigns,  compelled  both  Etrus- 
cans and  Samnites  U>  sue  for  peace  (b.c.  290). 
The  same  year  in  which  this  was  conch  ded  wit- 
nessed also  the  subjugation  of  the  Sabines,  wbo  had 
been  so  long  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  and  now 
appear,  for  the  first  time  after  a long  interval,  in 
arms:  they  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise. 
(Liv.  EpiL  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  The  short  in- 
terval which  elapsed  before  hostilities  were  generally 
renewed,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  Galli  Senones,  whose  territory  was  wasted 
will)  fire  and  sword  by  the  consul  DoUbella,  in  283; 
and  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena  (Sena  Gallica)  esta- 
blished there,  to  secure  their  permanent  submission. 
Already  in  b.  c.  282,  the  war  was  renewed  both 
with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Samnites ; but  this 
Fourth  Samnitc  W’ar,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  soon 
merged  in  one  of  a more  extensive  character.  Tbe 
Sammies  were  at  first  assisted  by  the  Lucanious 
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and  Bruttians,  the  latter  of  whom  now  occur  for  the  j 
first  time  in  Roman  history  (Lir.  Epit.  xii.);  but  cir- 
cumstances soon  arose  which  led  the  Romans  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  Tarentinea;  and  these  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  The  war 
with  that  monarch  (the  first  in  which  the  Romans 
were  engaged  with  any  non-Italian  enemy)  was  at 
J* rnfsboe  time  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Italian 
pe.onsu'a.  It  was,  indeed,  the  last  struggle  of  the 
nations  of  Soutliem  Italy  against  the  power  of 
Rome:  on  the  side  of  Pyrrhus  were  ranged,  besides 
the  Turentines  and  their  mercenaries,  the  Samnites, 
Lucan ians,  and  Bruttians;  while  the  Latins,  Cam- 
panians, Sabines,  Umbrians,  Volscians,  Marrucini, 
Peligni,  and  Frentoni,  are  enumerated  among  the 
troops  which  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Romans. 
(Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Didot.)  Hence,  the  final  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus  near  Beneventnm  (b.  c.  275)  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy.  Ta- 
rentum  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
272,  and,  in  the  same  year,  the  consuls  Sp.  Carvilius 
and  Papirius  Cursor  celebrated  the  last  of  the  many 
Roman  triumphs  over  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians.  Few  particulars  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  petty  wars  which  fol- 
lowed, and  served  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Picentes,  who  were  throughout  the 
Samnite  wars  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  now 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  enemies;  but  they  were 
defeated  and  reduced  to  submission  in  b.  c.  268. 
The  subjection  of  the  SalleiiLincs  followed,  b.  c. 
266,  and  the  same  year  records  the  conquest  of  the 
Sarsinates,  probably  including  the  other  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Umbrians.  A revolt  of  the  Volsinians, 
in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  265),  apparently  arising 
out  of  civil  dissensions,  gave  occasion  to  the  last  of 
these  petty  wars,  and  earned  for  that  people  the 
credit  of  being  the  last  of  the  Italians  that  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  ^wer.  (Florus,  i.  21.) 

It  was  not  till  long  after  that  the  nations  of 
Northern  Italy  shared  the  same  fate.  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  Liguria  were  still  regarded  as  foreign 
provinces;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senones, 
whose  territory  had  been  already  reduced,  none  of 
the  Gaulish  nations  had  been  assailed  in  their  own 
abodes.  In  b.  c.  232  the  distribution  of  the  “ Gal- 
iicna  ager"  (the  territory  of  the  Senones)  became 
the  occasion  of  a great  and  formidable  war,  which, 
however,  ultimately  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
Romans,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  plant  the 
two  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  in  tho  ter- 
ritory of  the  Gauls,  a.  c.  218.  The  history  of 
this  war,  as  well  as  of  those  which  followed,  is 
fully  related  under  Gallia  Cisaltina.  It  may 
beta  suffice  to  mention,  that  the  final  conquest  of 
the  Boii,  in  B.  c.  191,  completed  the  subjection  of 
Gaol,  south  of  the  Padus;  and  that  of  the  Trans- 
padane  Gauls  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
soon  after,  though  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  period.  The  Venetians  had  generally 
been  the  allies  of  the  Romans  during  these  contest* 
with  the  Gauls,  and  appear  to  have  passed  gradually 
and  quietly  from  the  condition  of  independent  allies 
to  that  of  dependents,  and  ultimately  of 'subjects. 
The  Istriam,  on  the  contrary,  were  reduced  by  force 
of  arms,  and  submitted  in  b.  c.  177.  Tho  last 
people  of  Italy  that  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Rome 
were  the  Ligurians.  This  hardy  race  of  moun- 
taineers was  not  subdued  till  after  a long  aerie*  of 
campaigns;  and,  while  the  Roman  arms  were  over- 
throwing the  Maced<  nian  and  Syiian  empires  in  the 
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East,  they  were  still  constantly  engaged  in  an  inglo- 
rious, but  arduous,  struggle  with  the  Ligurians,  on 
their  own  immediate  frontiers.  Strabo  observes,  that 
it  cost  them  eighty  years  of  war  to  secure  the  coast- 
line of  Liguria  for  the  space  of  12  stadia  in  width 
(iv.  p.  203);  a statement  nearly  correct,  for  the  first 
triumph  over  the  Ligurians  was  celebrated  in  b.  c. 
236,  and  the  last  in  b.  c.  158.  Even  after  this  last 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  a long  time  before 
the  people  were  finally  reduced  to  a state  of  tran- 
quillity, and  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  ordinary 
Roman  subjects. 

2.  Italy  under  the  Remans.  — It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  several  nations 
of  Italy,  from  the  periods  at  which  they  successively 
yielded  to  the  Roman  arms  and  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Republic,  became  her  subjects,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  were  reduced  under 
any  uniform  system  of  administration.  The  rela- 
tions of  every  people,  and  often  even  of  every  city, 
with  the  supreme  head,  were  regulated  by  special 
agreements  or  decrees,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  or  submission.  How  various 
and  different  these  relations  were,  is  sufficiently  seen 
by  the  instances  of  the  Latins,  the  Campanians,  and 
the  Hernicans,  as  given  in  detail  by  Livy  (viii.  1 1 
— 14,  ix.  43).  From  the  loss  of  the  second  decade 
of  that  author,  we  are  unfortunately  deprived  of  all 
similar  details  in  regard  to  the  other  nations  of 
Italy;  and  hence  onr  information  as  to  tho  relations 
established  between  them  and  Rome  in  the  third 
century  b.  c.,  and  which  continued,  with  littlo 
alteration,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  b.  c. 
90,  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect  We  may,  how- 
ever, clearly  distinguish  two  principal  classes  into 
which  the  Italians  were  then  divided ; those  who 
possessed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
thus  incorporated  into  the  Roman  state,  and  those 
who  still  retained  their  separate  national  existence 
os  dependent  allies,  rather  than  subjects  properly  so 
called.  The  first  class  comprised  all  those  com- 
munities which  had  received,  whether  as  nations  or 
separate  cities,  the  gift  of  the  Roman  franchise;  a 
right  sometimes  conferred  as  a boon,  but  often  also 
imposed  as  a penalty,  with  a view  to  break  np  more 
effectually  the  national  spirit  and  organisation,  and 
bring  the  people  into  closer  dependence  upon  the 
supremo  authority.  In  these  cases  the  citizenship 
was  conferred  without  the  right  of  suffrage;  but  in 
most,  and  perhaps  in  all  such  instances,  the  latter 
privilege  was  ultimately  conceded.  Thus  we  find 
the  Sabines,  who  in  b.  c.  290  obtained  only  the 
“ civitas  sine  suffragio,”  admitted  in  B.  c.  268  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  (VelL  Pat.  i. 
14):  the  same  was  the  case  also,  though  at  a much 
longer  interval,  with  Fortniae,  Fundi,  and  Arpinntn, 
which  did  not  receive  the  right  of  suffrage  till  b.  c. 
188  (Liv.  viii.  41,  x.  I,  xxxviii.  36),  though  they 
had  borne  the  title  of  Roman  citizens  for  more  than 
% century.  To  the  same  class  belonged  those  of  the 
Roman  colonies  which  were  called  **  coloniae  civium 
Rom  a no  rum,”  and  which,  though  less  numerous  and 
powerful  than  the  Latin  colonies,  were  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  included  some  wealthy 
and  important  towns.  (A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Madvig,<fc  Coloniis,  pp.  295—303,  and  by  Msrquanlt, 
II atu lb.  der  Romische n Alterthumer,  voL  Hi.  pt.  i. 

p.  18.) 

To  the  second  class,  the  **  Socji  or  “ Civitates 
Foederatae,”  which,  do*n  to  the  period  of  the  Sociui 
War,  included  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Italian 
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people,  belonged  all  those  nations  that  had  Rnbmitted 
to  Rome  upon  any  other  terms  than  thorn  of  citizen- 
ship; and  the  treaties  (foedera),  which  determined 
their  relations  to  the  central  power,  included  almost 
every  variety,  from  a condition  of  nominal  equality 
and  independence  (aequum  foedus),  to  one  of  the 
most  complete  subjection.  Thus  we  find  Heraclea 
in  Lucania,  Neapolia  in  Campania,  and  the  Camertes 
in  Umbria,  noticed  as  possessing  particularly  favour- 
able treaties  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8,  20,  22);  and  even 
some  of  the  cities  of  Latium  itself,  which  had  not 
received  the  Roman  ci vitas,  continued  to  maintain 
this  nominal  independence  long  after  they  had  be- 
come virtually  subject  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Thus, 
even  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  a Roman  citizen  might 
retire  into  extie  at  Tibur  or  Praeneste  (PoL  vi.  14; 
Liv.  xliii.  2),  and  the  poor  and  decayed  town  of 
Laurentutn  went  through  the  form  of  annually 
renewing  its  treaty  with  Rome  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Republic.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  Nor  was  this  in- 
dependence merely  nominal : though  politically  de- 
pendent upon  Rome,  and  compelled  to  follow  her  lead 
in  their  external  relations,  and  to  furnish  their  con- 
tingent of  troops  for  the  wars,  of  which  the  dominant 
republic  alone  reaped  the  benefit,  many  of  the  cities 
of  Italy  continued  to  enjoy  the  absolute  control  of 
their  own  affairs  and  internal  regulations;  the  troops 
which  they  were  bound  by  their  treaty  to  furnish 
were  not  enrolled  with  the  legions,  but  fought  under 
their  own  standards  as  auxiliaries ; they  retained 
their  own  laws  as  well  as  courts  of  judicature,  and, 
even  when  the  Lex  Julia  conferred  upon  all  the 
Italian  allies  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  civitas,  it 
was  necessary  that  each  city  should  adopt  it  by  an 
act  of  its  own.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.)  Nearly  in  the 
same  position  with  the  dependent  allies,  however 
different  in  their  origin,  were  the  so-called  “ Coloniae 
Latinae;"  that  is,  Roman  colonies  which  did  not 
enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  but  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Roman  state  that  the  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  had  formerly  done.  The  name 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  a period  when  these 
colonies  were  actually  sent  out  in  common  by  the 
Romans  and  Latins;  but  settlements  on  similar 
terms  continued  to  be  founded  by  the  Romans  alone, 
long  after  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  League;  and, 
before  the  Social  War,  the  Latin  colonies  included 
many  of  the  most  nourishing  and  important  towns 
of  Italy.  (For  a list  of  them,  with  the  dates  of 
their  foundation,  see  Madvig,  tie  Col  on  iu,  L c.  j 
Mommsen,  Romitche  Minx-  Wexen,  pp.  230 — 234 ; 
and  Marquardt,  l.  e.  p.  33.)  These  colonies  are 
justly  regarded  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  Republic  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (Liv. 
xxvii.  9,  10),  and,  doubtless,  proved  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  consolidating  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Italy.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  League, 
b.  c.  338,  these  Latin  colonies  (with  the  few  cities 
of  Latium  that,  like  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  still  re- 
tained their  separate  organisation)  formed  the  44  no- 
men Lat.num,”  or  body  of  the  Latins.  The  close 
connection  of  these  with  the  allies  explains  the  fre- 
quent recorrence  of  the  phrase  44  socii  ct  nomen 
l^itinum  " throughout  the  later  books  of  Livy,  and 
in  other  authors  in  reference  to  the  same  period. 

A great  and  general  cluingc  in  the  relations  pre- 
viously subsisting  between  the  Italian  states  and 
Rome  was  introduced  by  the  Social  War  (b.  cs.  90 — 
89),  and  the  settlement  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Groat  as  were  the  dangers  with  which 
Rome  was  threatened  by  the  formidable  coalition  of 
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those  who  had  so  long  been  her  bravest  defenders 
they  would  have  been  still  more  alarming  had  the 
whole  Italian  people  taken  part  in  it.  But  the  allies 
who  then  rose  in  arms  against  Rome  were  almost 
exclusively  the  Sabellians  and  their  kindred  races. 
The  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  stood  aloof,  while  the 
Sabines,  Latins,  Volacians,  and  other  tribes  who  bad 
already  received  the  Roman  franchise,  supported  the 
Republic,  and  furnished  the  materials  of  her  armies. 
But  the  senate  hastened  to  secure  those  who  were 
wavering,  as  well  as  to  disarm  a portion  at  least  of 
the  openly  disaffected,  by  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
franchise,  including  the  full  privileges  of  citizens : 
and  this  was  subsequently  extended  to  every  one  of 
the  allies  in  succession  as  they  submitted.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  aa  to  the  precise  steps  by  which 
this  was  effected,  but  the  Lex  Julia,  p:issed  in  the 
year  90  B.C.,  appears  to  have  conferred  the  franchise 
upon  the  I*atins  (the  44  nomen  Latinum,”  as  above 
defined)  and  all  the  allies  who  were  willing  to  accept 
the  boon.  The  Lex  Plauiia  Papina,  passed  the 
following  year,  b.  c.  89,  completed  the  arrangement 
thus  begun.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8,  pro  Arch.  4 ; A. 
Gell.  iv.  4 ; Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16.) 

By  the  change  thus  effected  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Latins  and  the  allies,  hs  well  as  between 
those  two  clauses  and  the  Roman  citizens,  was  entirely 
done  away  with  ; and  the  Latin  colonies  lapsed  into 
the  condition  of  ordinary  mtmicipia.  At  the  same 
time  that  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  the 
term  was  then  understood  (i.  e.  Italy  S.  of  the  Macra 
and  Rubicon),  thus  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  the  same  boon  was  granted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gallia  Ciapadana,  while  the  Transpadani 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the 
condition  and  privileges  of  Latins,  that  is  to  say, 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  if  all  their  towns 
had  Ixsrn  Latin  colonies.  (Ascon.  in  Pixon.  p.  3,  ed. 
Orell. ; Savigny,  Vermixchte  Schriflen,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
290 — 308  ; Marquardt,  JTandb.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  48.) 
This  peculiar  arrangement,  by  which  the  Jus  Latii 
was  revived  at  the  very  time  that  it  became  naturally 
extinct  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  is  more  fully  explained 
under  Gallia  Cisalpima.  In  b.  c.  49,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caesar  bestowed  the  full 
franchise  upon  the  Transpadani  also  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  36);  and  from  this  time  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Italy  became  united  under  one  common  class  as 
citizens  of  Rome. 

The  Italians  thus  admitted  to  the  franchise  were 
all  ultimately  enrolled  in  five  thirty-five  Roman 
tribes.  The  principle  ou  which  this  was  done  we 
know  not ; but  we  learn  that  each  municipium,  and 
sometimes  even  a larger  district,  was  assigned  to  a 
particular  tribe : so  that  every  citizen  of  Arpinum, 
for  instance,  would  belong  to  the  Cornelian  tribe,  of 
Beneventum  to  the  Stellatine,  of  Brixia  to  the  Fa- 
bian, of  Ticinum  to  the  Papiun,  and  so  on.*  But  in 
so  doing,  all  regard  to  that  geographical  distribution 
of  the  tribes  which  was  undoubtedly  kept  in  view 
in  tbeir  first  institution  was  necessarily  lost ; and 
we  have  not  sufficient  materials  for  attempting  to 
determine  how  the  distribution  was  made.  A know- 
ledge of  it  must,  however,  have  been  of  essential 
importance  so  long  as  the  Republic  continued  ; and 


* This  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  per- 
gonal right,  where  this  previously  existed,  so  that  a 
Roman  citizen  already  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
who  settled  himself  in  any  municipinm,  retained  his 
own  tribe. 
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in  tills  sense  we  find  Cicero  alluding  to  w Italia  tri-  i 
butiin  descrip! a ” as  a matter  of  interest  to  the  can* 
didates  for  public  offices.  (Q.  Cic.  de  Petit.  Com.  8.) 

3.  Italy  under  Vie  Roman  Empire. — No  material 
change  was  introduced  into  the  political  condition  of 
Italy  by  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authority 
at  Koine ; the  constitution  and  regulations  that  ex* 
isted  before  the  end  of  the  Republic  continued,  with 
only  a few  modifications,  in  full  force.  The  moot 
important  of  these  was  the  system  of  municipal  or- 
ganisation, which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  was  directly  derived  from  tire  days  of 
Italian  freedom,  when  every  town  had  really  pos- 
sessed an  independent  government.  Italy,  as  it 
existed  under  the  Romans,  may  be  still  regarded  as 
an  aggregate  of  individual  communities,  though  these 
bad  lost  all  pretensions  to  national  independence, 
and  retained  only  their  separate  municipal  existence. 
Every  municipium  had  its  own  internal  organisation, 
presenting  very  nearly  a miniature  copy  of  that  of 
the  Roman  republic.  It  had  its  senate  or  council, 
the  members  of  which  were  called  Decuriones,  and 
the  council  itself  Ordo  Decurionum,  or  often  simply 
Ordo ; its  popular  assemblies,  wliicb,  however,  soon 
fell  into  disuse  under  the  Empire;  and  its  local 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Duum- 
viri, or  sometimes  Quatuorviri,  answering  to  the  Ro- 
man consuls  and  praetors : the  Quinquennales,  with 
functions  analogous  to  those  of  the  censors;  the 
Acdiles  and  Quaestors,  whose  duties  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  the  same  magistrates  at  Rome. 
These  different  magistrates  were  annually  elected,  at 
first  by  the  popular  assembly,  subsequently  by  the 
Senate  or  Decurions  : the  members  of  the  latter  body 
held  their  offices  for  life.  Nor  was  this  municipal 
government  confined  to  the  town  in  which  it  was 
resident : every  such  Municipium  possessed  a terri- 
tory or  Ager,  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  the  capital, 
and  over  which  it  exercised  the  same  municipal 
jurisdiction  as  within  its  own  walls.  This  district 
of  course  varied  much  in  extent,  but  in  many  in- 
stances comprised  a very  considerable  territory,  in- 
cluding many  smaller  towns  and  villages,  all  which 
were  dependent,  for  municipal  purposes,  upon  the 
central  and  chief  town.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
that  many  of  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  Alpine 
valleys  bordering  on  the  plains  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina, 
were  by  the  Lex  Pompeia  assigned  to  certain  neigh- 
bouring municipia  (Ae^e  Pompeia  attribuli  tnuni- 
cipiis , Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24),  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  included  in  their  territory,  and  subjected  to 
their  jurisdiction.  Again,  we  know  that  the  terri- 
tories of  Cremona  and  Mantua  adjoined  one  another, 
though  the  cities  were  at  a considerable  distance. 
In  like  manner,  the  territory  of  Beneventum  com- 
prised a large  part  of  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  It  is 
this  point  which  gives  a great  importance  to  the 
distinction  between  municipal  towns  and  those  which 
were  not  so ; that  the  former  were  not  only  them- 
selves more  important  places,  but  were,  in  fact,  the 
capitals  of  districts,  into  which  the  whole  country 
was  divided.  The  villages  and  minor  towns  in- 
cluded within  these  districts  were  distinguished  by 
the  terms  “ fora,  conciliabula,  via,  castella,”  and  were 
dependent  upon  the  chief  town,  though  sometimes 
possessing  a subordinate  and  imperfect  local  organi- 
sation of  their  own.  In  some  cases  it  even  happened 
that,  from  local  circumstances,  one  of  these  subordi- 
nate places  would  rise  to  a condition  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  far  surpassing  those  of  the  municipium,  on 
which  it  nevertheless  continued  dependent.  Thus, 
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the  opulent  watering-place  of  Baiae  always  remained, 
in  a municipal  sense,  a mere  dependency  of  Cumae 

The  distinction  between  colon iae  and  municipia, 
which  had  been  of  great  importance  under  the  Ro- 
man republic,  lost  its  real  significance,  when  the 
citizens  of  both  alike  possessed  the  Roman  franchise. 
But  the  title  of  colonia  was  still  retained  by  those 
towns  which  had  received  fresh  colonies  towards  the 
close  of  the  Republic  under  Caesar  or  the  Trium- 
virate, as  well  as  under  the  Empire.  It  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  honorary  distinction,  and 
as  giving  a special  claim  upon  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  founder  and  his  descendants ; though 
it  conferred  no  real  political  superiority.  (GelL 
xvi.  13.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Praefecturae  — a 
name  also  derived  from  the  early  republican  period — 
were  distinguished  from  the  colonies  and  municipia 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  juridical  functions  were 
there  exercised  by  a Praefectus,  an  officer  sent  direct 
from  Rome,  instead  of  by  the  Duumviri  or  Qua- 
tuorriri  (whose  legal  title  was  Ilviri  or  JUIviri 
Juri  dicundo)  elected  by  the  municipality.  But  as 
these  distinctions  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
the  name  of  u municipia”  is  not  unfrequently  applied 
in  a generic  sense,  so  os  to  include  all  towns  which 
had  a local  self-government.  u Oppida"  is  sometimes 
employed  with  the  same  meaning.  Pliny,  however, 
generally  uses  “oppida”  as  equivalent  to  “muni- 
cipia," but  exclusive  of  colonies : thus,  in  describing 
the  eighth  region,  he  says,  “ Colon  iae  lkmonia, 
Brixillum,  Mutina,  etc.  ....  Oppida  Caesenn, 
Claterna,  Forum  Clodi,  etc.”  (iii.  15.  s.  20,  et 
passim).  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  all 
such  passages,  the  list  of  “ oppida  ” is  certainly  meant 
to  include  only  municipal  towns ; and  the  lists 
thus  given  by  Pliny,  though  disfigured  by  corruption 
and  carelessness,  were  probably  in  the  first  instance 
derived  from  official  sources.  Hence  the  n arked 
agreement  which  may  be  traced  between  them  and 
the  lists  given  in  the  Liber  Coloninrum,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  corruptions  it  has  suffered,  is  un- 
questionably based  upon  good  materials.  (Concerning 
the  municipal  institutions  of  Italy,  see  Savigny, 
VermUchte  Sckriften,  voL  iii.  pp.  279 — 412,  and 
0 'etch,  des  Rom.  Rechts,  voL  i. ; Marquardt,  llundb. 
d.  Rom.  Alterthumer , vol.  iii.  pt  L pp.  44 — 55  ; 
Hoeck,  Rom.  Geschichte , book  5,  chap.  3 ; and  the 
article  Gai.ua  Cisauina.) 

The  municipal  organisation  of  Italy,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial distribution  connected  with  it,  lasted  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  though  there  was  always  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority 
and  its  officers  to  encroach  upun  the  muuici|ial 
powers : and  in  one  important  point,  that  of  their 
legal  jurisdiction,  those  powers  wore  materially  cir- 
cumscribed. But  the  municipal  constitution  itself 
naturally  acquired  increased  importance  as  the  cen- 
tral power  became  feeble  and  disorganised  : it  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  continued 
to  subsist  under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  conquerors, 
until  the  cities  of  Italy  gradually  assumed  a position 
of  independence,  and  the  municipal  constitutions 
w lik'li  had  existed  under  the  Roman  empire,  became 
the  foundation  of  the  free  republics  of  the  middlo 
ages.  (Savigny,  (leech,  des  Romischen  Rechts  im 
Alittel  Alter , vol.  i ) 

The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  introduced  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, appear  to  have  stood  in  close  connection  with 
the  muniripol  limits.  Almost  every  town  which  was 
then  a fl.mri.-diing  municipium  became  the  see  of  a 
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bishop,  and  the  limits  of  the  diocese  in  general  co- 
incided with  those  of  the  municipal  territory.*  But 
in  the  period  of  decay  and  confusion  that  followed, 
the  episcopal  ace  often  remained  after  the  city  had 
been  ruined  or  fallen  into  complete  decay : hence 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity are  (jften  of  material  assistance  in  enabling 
vs  to  trace  the  existence  of  ancient  cities,  and 
identify  ancient  localities. 

4 Political  and  Administrative  Division  under 
the  Roman  Empire ; — It  is  not  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus  that  any  division  of  Italy  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  occurs,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
So  long  as  the  different  nations  of  Italy  preserved 
the  semblance  of  independence,  which  they  main- 
tained till  the  period  of  the  Social  War,  no  uniform 
system  of  administration  was  possible.  Even  after 
that  period,  when  they  were  all  merged  in  the 
condition  of  Roman  citizens,  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions, which  were  still  in  full  force,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  in- 
ternal management ; and  the  general  objects  of  the 
State  were  confided  to  the  ordinary  Roman  magis- 
trates, or  to  extraordinary  officers  appointed  for 
particular  purposes. 

The  first  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  regions  by 
Augustus,  appears  to  have  been  designed  in  the 
first  instance  merely  to  facilitate  the  arrangements 
of  the  census;  but,  as  the  taking  of  this  was  closely 
coupled  with  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  same  di- 
visions were  soon  adopted  for  financial  and  other 
administrative  purposes,  and  continued  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  arrangements.  The  divisions 
established  by  Augustus,  and  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  (the  only  author  who 
mentions  their  institution),  were  as  follows:  — 

I.  The  First  Region  comprised  Latium  (in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  that  name,  including  the 
land  of  the  Hernicans  and  Volscians),  together  with 
Campania,  and  the  district  of  the  PicentinL  It 
thus  extended  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Tiber  to  that 
of  the  Silarus  ; and  the  Auio  formed  its  boundary 
on  the  N. 

II.  The  Second  Region,  which  adjoined  the  pre- 
ceding on  the  SE.,  included  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  which  was  thus  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Samniam. 

III.  The  Third  Region  contained  I.ucania  and 
Bruttium;  it  was  bounded  by  the  Silarus  on  the 
MW.  and  by  the  Bradanus  on  the  NE. 

IV.  The  Fourth  Region  contained  all  Samnium, 
except  the  llirpiui,  together  with  the  Frcntani, 
Marrocini,  Marsi,  Peligni,  Aequiculi,  Vestini,  and 
Sahini.  It  thus  extended  from  the  Anio  to  the 
frontiers  of  Picenum,  and  from  the  boundary  of  Um- 
bria on  the  N.  to  Apulia  on  the  S.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  district  by  the  river  Tifernus, 
and  from  Piceoum  by  the  Aternus. 

V.  The  Fifth  Region  was  composed  solely  of  the 

ancient  Picenum  (including  under  that  name  the 
territory  of  Hadria  and  of  the  Praetutii),  and  ex- 
tended along  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus  to  that  of  the  Aesia.  . 


* A glance  at  the  list  of  bishoprics  existing  in 
any  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  (Etruria,  for 
instance,  or  Umbria),  as  compared  with  the  names 
of  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, will  at  once  show  the  connection  between  the 
two.  (Bingham's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities , book  ix. 
chap.  v. 
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VI.  The  Sixth  Region  contained  Umbria,  to- 
gether with  the  land  N.  of  the  Apennines,  once 
occupied  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
Aesis  to  the  Ariminua.  On  the  W.  it  wa*  sepa- 
rated from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  along  the  left  hank 
of  which  it  extended  as  far  as  Ocriculum. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Region  consisted  of  the  ancient 
Etruria,  and  preserved  the  ancient  limits  of  that 
country:  viz.  the  Tiber  on  the  E.,  the  Apennines 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  W., 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Mocra. 

VIII.  The  Eighth  Region,  or  Gallia  Cispadana, 
extended  from  the  frontiers  of  Liguria  near  Pla- 
centia. to  Ariminum  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was 
bounded  by  the  Apennines  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
Pad  us  on  the  N. 

IX  The  Ninth  Region  comprised  Liguria,  ex- 
tending along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Macra  to  the 
Varus,  and  inlaud  as  far  as  the  Padus,  which  formed 
its  northern  boundary  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Trebia  to  its  sources  iu  Mt.  Vesulus. 

X The  Tenth  Region  was  composed  of  Venetia. 
including  the  land  of  the  Carni,  with  the  addition 
of  Istria,  and  a part  of  Gallia  Cisalpitn,  previously 
occupied  by  the  Cenotnani,  extending  as  far  W.  as 
the  Addua. 

XI.  The  Eleventh  Region  comprised  the  re- 
mainder of  Gallia  Transpadana,  or  the  whole  tract 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus,  from  the  sources 
of  the  latter  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Addon. 

It  is  probable,  both  from  the  silence  of  Pliny,  and 
from  the  limited  scope  with  which  these  divisions 
were  first  instituted,  that  the  regions  had  origi- 
nally no  distinctive  names  applied  to  them  : but 
these  would  be  gradually  adopted,  os  the  division 
acquired  increased  political  importance.  No  diffi- 
culty could  arise,  where  the  limits  of  the  Region 
coincided  (or  nearly  so)  with  those  of  a previously 
existing  people,  as  in  the  cases  of  Etruria,  Liguria, 
Picenum,  Ac.  In  other  instances  the  name  of  a 
part  was  given  to  the  whole  : thus,  the  first  region 
came  to  be  called  Regio  Campaniae;  and  hence,  in 
the  Liber  Coloniarum,  the  “ Civitates  Campaniae” 
include  all  Latium  also.  [Campania.)  The  name 
of  Regio  Seunnii  or  Samnium  was  in  like  manner 
given  to  the  fourth  region,  though  perhaps  not  till 
after  the  northern  part  of  it  had  been  separated  from 
the  rest  under  the  name  of  Valeria. 

The  division  introduced  by  Augustus  continued 
with  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. The  changes  introduced  by  Hadrian  and 
M.  Aurelius  regarded  only  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Italy  generally  (Spartian.  Hadr.  22  ; 
Capit.  Jf.  Ant,  11);  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  regulations,  there  was  a marked  ap- 
proach to  the  assimilating  the  government  of  Italy 
to  that  of  the  provinces ; and  the  term  “ Consu- 
laris  ” applied  to  the  judicial  officers  appointed  by 
Hadrian  merely  to  denote  their  dignity,  soon  came 
to  be  used  as  an  official  designation  for  the  governor 
of  a district,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Notitia.  But  the 
distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces  is  still 
strongly  marked  by  Ulpian,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fourth  century  that  the  term  “ Provincial  enme 
to  be  applied  to  the  regions  or  districts  of  Italy 
(Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  CoL  pp.  193,  194.) 

The  changes  introduced  into  the  divisions  of 
Augustus,  either  before  the  time  of  Constantine  or 
under  that  emperor,  were  the  following: — I.  Tho 
fourth  region  was  divided  into  two,  the  southern 
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portion  containing  Saimiiuin  (to  which  the  land  of 
the  Hirpini,  included  by  Augustus  in  the  second 
region,  was  reunited),  together  with  the  Frentani 
and  Peligni;  while  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  the  Marsi, 
and  the  Vestini,  constituted  a separate  district,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Valeria,  from  the  great  highway, 
the  Via  Valeria,  by  which  it  was  traversed.  2.  The 
portion  of  the  sixth  region  which  lay  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Adriatic  (originally  inhabited  by 
the  GuuU)  was  separated  from  Umbria  properly  so 
called,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Picennm 
Annonarium.  while  the  true  I’icenum  was  called,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  Picennm  Suburbicariuin. 

3.  The  eighth  region,  or  Cullia  Cispodana,  was  di- 
vided into  two,  of  which  the  westeniin<*>t  portion 
assumed  the  name  of  Aemilia,  from  the  highroad  of 
that  name;  an  appellation  which  seems  to  have  come 
into  common  use  as  early  as  the  time  of  Martial 
(iii.  4,  vi.  85):  while  the  eastern  portion,  much  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  received  that  of  Flaminia,  though 
the  highroad  of  that  name  only  extended  to  Ari- 
minum,  on  the  very  frontier  of  this  district  This 
new  division  seems  to  have  been  generally  united 
with  Picenum  Annonarium,  though  retaining  its 
separate  name.  4.  The  A I pcs  Cottiae,  a mountain 
district  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  still 
retained  its  nominal  independence,  though  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  empire  by  Nero,  seems  to 
have  continued  to  form  a separate  district  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  who  united  it  with  the  ninth 
region,  the  whole  of  which  now  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Alpes  Cottiae:  while,  still  more  strangely, 
the  name  of  Liguria  was  transferred  from  this 
region,  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  to  the  eleventh 
region,  or  Gallia  Transpadana;  so  that  kite  writers  . 
speak  of  Mediolanum  as  the  capital  of  Liguria. 
[Liguria.]  5.  The  only  other  change  that  re- 
quires notice  was  the  division  of  Etruria  into  two 
portions,  called  Tuscia  Annanaria  and  Tuscia  Urbi- 
caria.  This,  as  well  as  the  similar  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  Picenuma,  had  its  origin  in  the  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  introduced  by  Maximum, 
who,  when  he  established  the  imperial  residence  at 
Milan,  imposed  upon  the  northern  and  adjoining  ' 
provinces  the  tusk  of  finding  supplies  (annonae)  for 
the  imperial  court  and  followers,  while  the  other 
portions  ot  Italy  were  charged  with  similar  burdens 
for  the  supply  of  Rome.  (Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col 
pp.  198 — 200.)  Hence  Trebellius  Pollio,  writing 
in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  after  enumerating  the 
districts  of  Southern  and  Central  Italy,  com j irises 
all  that  lay  N.  of  Flamioia  and  Etruria  under  the 
general  appellation  of  **  omnis  annonaria  regio." 
(Treb.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  24.) 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  Constantine,  in  the 
general  reorganisation  of  his  empire,  united  to  Italy 
the  two  provinces  of  Rbaetia  (including  Vindelicia), 
as  well  as  the  three  great  islands  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica.  These  last,  together  with  all 
the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicarius  Urbis 
Komae,  while  all  the  northern  provinces  were  subject 
to  the  Vicarius  Italioe.  The  minor  arrangements 
seem  to  have  frequently  varied  in  detail,  but  the 
seventeen  provinces  into  which  the  “ Dioecesis 
Italiae  ” was  now  divided,  are  thus  enumerated  in 
the  Notitia  Dignitatuin  (ii.  pp.  9, 10):  — 

1.  Venetia. 

2.  Aemilia. 

3.  Liguria  (i.  e.  Gallia  T ranspadana). 

4.  Flaminia  ct  Picenum  Aunonarium. 
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5.  Tuscia  et  Umbria. 

€.  Picenum  Suburbicariuin. 

7.  Campania. 

8.  Sicilia. 

9.  Apulia  et  Calabria. 

10.  Lucan ia  et  Bruttii. 

1 1.  Alpes  Cottiae  (Liguria). 

12.  Raetia  Prima. 

13.  Raetia  Seconds 

14.  Snmnium. 

15.  Valeria. 

16.  Sardinia. 

17.  Corsica. 

This  list  substantially  agrees  with  that  in  the 
Libellus  Proviuciarum  (published  by  Gronovius, 
I.ugd.  Bat.  1739),  a document  of  the  time  of 
Theodosius  I.,  as  well  as  with  that  given  by  Paulus 
Diaconus  in  his  geographical  description  of  Italy 
(//£•<.  Lang.  ii.  14 — 22),  though  he  has  added  an 
eighteenth  province,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
**  Alpes  Apeonini;'*  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
northern  part  of  Etruria,  or  Tuscia  Annonaria.  Of 
the  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  in  the  Notitia 
eight  wore  placed  under  governors  who  bore  the 
title  of  Consular**,  seven  under  Praesides,  and  the 
two  southernmost  under  Correctores,  a title  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  common  to  them 
all. 

(For  further  details  on  the  administrative  divisions 
of  Italy  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
see  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  in  Partibus  Occidentis , 
Bonn,  1840,  with  Bucking’s  valuable  commentary; 
Mommsen,  uber  die  Lib.  Colon,  in  the  Schriftm 
der  ROmischen  Feldmesser,  vol.  ii.  Berlin,  1852; 
Marquardt,  JIandb.  der  Rom.  Alterthumer,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  55 — 71.) 

The  divisions  thus  established  before  the  close  of 
the  Western  Empire,  were  continued  after  its  fall 
under  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  we  find  them  fre- 
quently alluded  to  as  subsisting  under  their  old 
names  in  Cassiodorus  and  Procopius.  It  was  not 
till  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  that 
this  division  gave  place  to  one  wholly  different, 
which  became  the  foundation  of  that  which  subsisted 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  Lombards  divided  the 
part  of  Italy  in  which  they  established  their  power, 
including  all  the  N.,  or  what  is  now  called  Zom- 
hardy , together  with  a part  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria, 
into  a number  of  military  fiefs  or  governments,  under 
tho  name  of  Duchies  (Ducatus) : the  Duchy  of 
Friuli,  Duchy  of  Verona,  Duchy  of  Pavia,  Sic.  Be- 
sides those  immediately  subject  to  the  Lombard  kings, 
two  of  these  were  established  further  to  the  S., — the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  Duchy  of  Benevento , which 
enjoyed  a semi-independent  position : and  the  last 
of  these  was  extended  by  successive  conquests  from 
the  Greek  Empire,  till  it  comprised  almost  the 
whole  of  the  S.  of  Italy,  or  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  Greek  emperors,  however,  still  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to- 
gether with  the  district  called  the  Pentapolis,  com- 
prising a considerable  part  of  Picenum,  and  what 
was  called  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  including  a part  of 
Etruria  and  Umbria,  as  well  as  Latium.  In  the  S. 
also  they  always  kept  possession  of  some  of  tho 
maritime  place*  of  Campania,  Naples,  G'aeta,  and 
Salerno , as  well  as  of  a part  of  Calabria , and  the 
cities  of  Otranto  and  Gallipoli.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  a.  d.  “74,  though  they 
had  now  lost  their  possessions  in  the  N.,  the  Exar- 
chate ami  the  Pentapolis,  the  By/antine  emperors 
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tor  a long  time  extended  their  dominion  over  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  S.,  and  wrested  from  the  dnkes 
of  Benevento  the  districts  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  the  Capilanata  and  the  Basilicata  (a  part  of 
the  ancient  Apulia  and  Lucania),  and  of  which  they 
retained  possession  till  the  11th  century.  It  was 
then  that  a new  enemy  first  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  the  Normans,  under  Robert  Guiscard,  completed 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Greek  emperors  from  Italy. 
The  capture  of  Bari  in  1071,  and  of  Salerno  in 
1077,  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  dominion 
that  had  been  founded  bv  the  generals  of  Justinian. 
(D’Anville,  flats  formes  en  Europe-  aprit  la  Chute 
de  r Empire  Romain, , 4 to.  Paris,  1771.) 

VI.  Population  of  Italy  under  the 
Romans. 

The  statements  transmitted  to  ns  from  antiquity 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  population  in  different 
cities  and  countries  are  for  the  most  part  of  so  vague 
a character  and  such  uncertain  authority  as  to  be 
little  worthy  of  consideration  ; but  we  have  two 
facts  recorded  in  connection  with  that  of  Italy, 
which  may  lead  us  to  form  at  least  an  approximate 
estimate  of  its  numbers.  The  first  of  these  data  is 
the  statement  given  by  Polybius,  as  well  as  by 
several  Roman  writers  on  the  authority  of  Kabius, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  based  on 
authentic  documents,  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
forces  which  the  Romans  and  their  allies  were  able 
to  oppnee  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in 
b.  c.  225.  According  to  the  detailed  enumeration 
given  by  Polybius,  the  total  number  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  which  appeared  on  the  register » 
of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  amounted  to  above 
700,000  foot  and  70,000  horsemen.  Pliny  gives 
them  at  700,000  foot  and  80,000  horse ; while 
Eutropius  and  Orosius  state  the  whole  amount  in 
round  numbers  at  800,000.  (PoL  ii.  24;  Plin.  iii. 
20.  s.  24;  Eutrop,  iii.  5;  Oros.  iv.  13.)  It  is 
evident,  from  the  precise  statements  of  Polybius,  that 
this  was  the  total  amount  of  the  free  population  of 
military  age  (t6  avpnav  wAfidor  rir  bvvapivu tv 
5irA«  /3a<rrd^ftr),  and  not  that  which  could  be 
actually  brought  into  the  field.  If  we  estimate  the 
proportion  of  these  to  the  total  free  population  as 
1 to  4,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ratio  cur- 
rently adopted  in  ancient  times,  we  should  obtaiu  a 
total  of  3,200,000  for  the  free  population  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  exclusive  of  the  greater  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  whole  of  Liguria*:  and 
even  if  we  adopt  the  proportion  of  1 to  5,  more 
commonly  received  in  modern  times,  this  would  still 
give  a total  of  only  4,000,000,  an  amount  by  no 
means  very  large,  as  the  population  of  the  same 
parts  of  Italy  at  the  present  day  considerably  ex- 
ceeds 9,000,000.  (Serriatori,  Statistica  d Italia.) 
Of  the  amount  of  the  servile  population  we  liave 
no  means  of  forming  an  estimate  : but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  large  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history; 
and  ita  subsequent  rapid  increase  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  diminution  of  the  free  population. 
The  complaints  of  the  extent  to  which  this  had 


* The  Cenomani  and  Veneti  were  among  the 
allies  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Ramans  on  this 
occasion,  but  their  actual  contingent  of  20,000  men 
is  all  that  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  Polybins. 
They  did  not,  like  the  Italian  allies,  and  doubtless 
could  not,  send  registers  of  their  total  available 
resources. 
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taken  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
their  lamentations  over  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
(Plut.  T.  Gracch,  8),  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  number  of  free  citizens  had  greatly  fallen  off. 
If  this  was  the  case  in  u.  c.  133,  the  events  of  the 
next  half  century  — the  sanguinary  struggle  of  the 
Social  War,  which  swept  off,  according  to  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  15),  more  than  300,000  men  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  the  cruel  devastation  of 
Samnium  and  Etruria  by  Sulla — were  certainly  not 
calculated  to  repair  the  deficiency.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  wo  find  that  the  census  of  b.  c.  70, 
which  included  all  the  new  citizens  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  franchise,  and  did  not  yet 
comprise  any  population  out  of  Italy,  nor  even  the 
Tranapadane  Gauls,  gave  a result  of  910,000  Ro- 
man citizens  (capita  civium) ; from  which  we  may 
fairly  infer  a free  population  of  at  least  4,500,000. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.  ed.  Jahn,  compared  with  Phlegon, 
ap.  Phot.  Bihl.  p.  84.  ed.  Bekker.)  The  rapid  ex- 
tension of  a Roman  population  in  Gallia  Cispadaiut, 
as  well  as  Vcnetia  and  Liguria,  luul  evidently  more 
than  compensated  for  the  diminution  in  the  central 
provinces  of  the  peninsula. 

Of  the  populousness  of  Italy  under  tlie  Empire, 
we  have  no  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate. 
But  there  are  certainly  no  reasons  to  suppose  that 
it  ever  exceeded  the  amount  which  it  had  attained 
under  the  Republic.  Complaints  of  its  depopu- 
lation, of  the  decay  of  flourishing  towns,  and  the 
desolation  of  whole  districts,  are  frequent  in  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  We  are  told  tliat  Caesar  in 
B.  c.  46,  already  found  a dreadful  diminution  of  the 
population  (8««fJ)f  oKiyayOptcwlar,  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
25);  and  the  period  of  the  Triumvirate  must  have 
tcuded  greatly  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  used  every  means  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  population : but  that  his  efforts  were  but 
partially  successful  is  evident  from  the  picture 
which  Strabo  (writing  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius) 
gives  us  of  the  state  of  decay  and  desolation  to 
which  the  once  populous  provinces  of  Samnium, 
Apulia,  and  Lucania,  were  in  his  day  reduced ; while 
Livy  confirms  his  statement,  in  regard  even  to  dis- 
tricts nearer  Rome,  such  as  the  land  of  the  Aeqtiians 
and  Volscians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  249,  vL  pp.  253, 
281 ; Liv.  vi.  12.)  Pliny,  writing  under  Vespasian, 
speaks  of  the 44  latifundia”  as  having  been  “the  ruin 
of  Italy;”  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  evil  was  afterwards  checked  iu  any  material 
degree.  The  splendour  of  many  of  the  municipal 
towns,  and  especially  the  magnificent  public  build- 
ings with  which  they  were  adorned,  is  apt  to  convey 
a notion  of  wealth  and  opulence  which  it  seems  hard 
to  combine  with  that  of  a declining  population.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  great  works  were 
in  many,  probably  in  most  instances,  erected  by  the 
munificence  either  of  the  emperors  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals ; and  the  vast  wealth  of  a few  nobles  was 
so  far  from  being  the  sign  of  general  prosperity,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
decay.  Many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Italy  were, 
however,  no  doubt  very  flourishing  and  populous: 
but  numerous  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  seem  to 
prove  that  this  was  fur  from  being  the  case  with  the 
country  at  large ; and  it  is  certain  that  no  ancient 
author  lends  any  countenance  to  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  some  modem  writers,  of  “ the  incredible 
multitudes  of  people  with  which  Italy  abounded 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors”  (Ad- 
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dlson,  Remark*  on  Italy).  (See  this  question  fully 
discussed  and  investigated  by  Zunipt,  ubtr  den 
Stand  der  Bevvlkerung  tm  Alterthum.  4 to.  Berlin, 
1841.) 

Gnllia  Cisalpina,  including  Vcnctia  and  the  part 
of  Liguria  N.  of  the  Apennines,  seems  to  have  been 
by  far  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  part  of 
Italy  under  tho  Roman  empire.  Its  extraordinary 
natural  resources  had  been  brought  into  cultivation 
at  a comparatively  late  period,  and  were  still  unex- 
hausted : nor  had  it  suffered  so  much  from  the  civil 
wars  which  had  given  a fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  It  would  appear  also  to  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  the  system  of  culti- 
vation by  slave  labour  which  had  proved  so  ruinous 
to  the  more  southern  regions.  The  younger  Pliny, 
indeed,  mentions  that  his  estate  near  Comum,  and  all 
those  in  its  neighbourhood,  were  cultivated  wholly  by 
free  labourers.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19.)  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Empire,  also,  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  court  at  Mediolanum  (which  continued 
from  the  time  of  Maximum  to  that  of  Honorius) 
must  have  given  a fresh  stimulus  to  the  prosperity 
of  tins  favoured  region.  But  when  the  Empire  was 
no  longer  able  to  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Alps 
against  the  irruptions  of  barbarians,  it  was  on 
Northern  Italy  that  the  first  brunt  of  their  devas- 
tations naturally  fell;  and  the  numerous  and  opu- 
lent cities  in  the  plains  of  the  Padus  were  plundered 
in  succession  by  the  Goths,  tho  Huns,  and  the 
Lombards. 

VII.  Authorities. 

Considering  tho  celebrity  of  Italy,  and  the  im- 
portance which  it  enjoyed,  not  only  under  the  Ro- 
mans but  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  facility 
of  access  which  has  rendered  it  so  favourite  a resort 
of  travellers  in  modern  times,  it  seems  strango  that 
our  knowledge  of  its  ancient  geography  should  be 
still  very  imperfect.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  first  disadvantage  under 
which  wc  labour  is,  that  our  ancient  authorities 
themselves  are  far  from  being  as  copious  or  satis- 
factory as  might  be  expected.  The  account  given 
by  Strabo,  though  marked  by  much  of  his  usual 
good  sense  and  judgment,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
ample  or  detailed  to  meet  all  our  requirements.  He  j 
had  also  comparatively  little  interest  in,  and  was 
probably  himself  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with,  1 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  and  therefore  did  not 
care  to  notice,  or  inquire  after,  places  which  had 
figured  in  that  history,  but  were  in  his  time  sunk  i 
into  decay  or  oblivion.  Mela  dismisses  the  geo- 
graphy of  Italy  very  hastily,  as  being  too  well  known 
to  require  a detailed  description  (ii.  4.  § 1):  while 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  apologises  for  passing  hut 
lightly  over  so  important  and  interesting  a subject, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  it  justice 
(iii.  5.  s.  6).  His  enumeration  of  the  different 
regions  and  the  towns  they  contained  is  nevertheless 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  in  all  probability  based 
upon  authentic  materials-  But  he  almost  wholly 
neglects  the  physical  geography,  and  enumerates  the 
inland  towns  of  each  district  in  alphabetical  order, 
so  that  his  mention  of  them  gives  us  no  assistance 
in  determining  their  position.  Ptolemy's  lists  of 
names  are  far  less  authentic  and  trustworthy  than 
those  of  Pliny ; and  the  positions  which  he  professes 
to  give  are  often  bat  little  to  be  depended  on.  The 
Itineraries  afford  valuable  assistance,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  country  for  which  they  are  more  useful 
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and  trustworthy  guides;  but  they  fail  us  exactly 
where  we  are  the  most  in  want  of  assistance, — in  the 
more  remote  and  unfrequented  parts  of  Italy,  or 
those  districts  which  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire had  fallen  into  a state  of  decay  and  desolation. 
One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  determination 
of  ancient  localities  is  unquestionably  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  names,  which  have  often  been 
transmitted  almost  without  change  to  the  present 
day;  and  even  where  the  name  is  now  altered,  we 
are  often  enabled  by  ecclesiastical  records  to  trace 
the  ancient  appellation  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
and  prove  both  the  fact  and  the  origin  of  its  altera- 
tion. In  numerous  instances  (such  as  Aletium, 
Sipontum,  &c.)  an  ancient  church  alone  records  the 
existence  and  preserves  the  name  of  the  decayed 
city.  But  two  circumstances  must  guard  us  against 
too  hasty  an  inference  from  the  mere  evidence  of 
name:  the  one,  that  it  not  nnfrequently  happened, 
during  the  disturbed  perils  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  an  ancient  town  wc.uld  mi- 
grate to  another  site,  whether  for  security  or  other 
reasons,  and  transfer  their  old  name  to  their  new 
abode.  Instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  cases 
of  Abkixinum,  Aufidexa,  &c.,  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  in  that  of  Capua.  Another  source 
of  occasional  error  is  that  the  present  appellations  of 
localities  are  sometimes  derived  from  erruneous  tra- 
ditions of  the  middle  ages,  or  even  from  the  misap- 
plication of  ancient  names  by  local  writers  on  the 
first  revival  of  learning. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  trustworthy  auxi- 
liaries in  the  determination  of  ancient  names  and 
localities,  that  of  inscriptions,  unfortunately  requires, 
in  the  care  of  Italy,  to  be  received  with  much  care 
and  caution.  The  perverted  ingenuity  or  misguided 
patriotism  of  many  of  the  earlier  Italian  antiquarians 
frequently  led  them  either  to  fabricate  or  interpolate 
such  documents,  and  this  with  so  much  skill  and 
show  of  learning,  that  many  such  fictitious  or  apo- 
cryphal inscriptions  have  found  their  way  into  the 
collections  of  Goiter,  Muratori,  and  Orelli,  and  have 
been  cited  in  succession  by  numerous  modern  writers. 
Mommsen  has  conferred  a great  service  upon  the 
student  of  Italian  antiquities  by  subjecting  all 
the  recorded  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  a searching  critical  inqniry,  and  dis- 
carding from  his  valuable  collection  {Inscript  tone* 
Regni  Neapolitani  Latmae , fbl.  Lips.  1852)  all 
those  of  dubious  authenticity.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  same  task  may  be  undertaken  for 
those  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

The  comparative  geography  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem Italy  had  more  or  less  engaged  the  attention  of 
scholars  from  the  first  rerival  of  learning.  But  of  the 
general  works  on  the  subject,  those  before  the  time  ot 
Cluverius  may  bo  regarded  more  as  objects  of  cu- 
riosity than  as  of  much  real  use  to  the  student. 
Biondo  Flavin  (Blondua  Flavius)  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  has  left  us  a complete  and  connected 
view  of  Italian  topography,  in  his  Italia  IUustrata 
(first  published  in  1474,  afterwards  with  bis  other 
works  at  Basle,  in  1531  and  1559):  after  him 
came  Leandro  Alberti,  whose  Descrizione  di  tutta 
Italia  (Venice,  1551)  contains  some  valuable  no- 
tices. But  tho  great  work  of  Cluverius  ( Italia 
Antigua,  2 vols.  fol.  Lngd.  Bat.  1624)  altogether 
superseded  those  which  had  preceded  him,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  inquiries. 
Cluverius  has  not  only  brought  together,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  diligence,  all  the  possngts  of 
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ancient  authors  bearing  upon  his  subject,  but  he 
had  himself  travelled  over  a great  part  of  Italy, 
noting  the  distances  and  observing  the  remains  of 
ancient  towns.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  he  has  not 
left  us  more  detailed  accounts  of  these  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  have  in  many  cases  since  disap- 
peared, or  have  not  been  visited  by  any  more  recent 
traveller.  Lucas  Holstenius,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cluver,  who  had  also  visited  iu  person 
many  of  the  more  unfrequented  districts  of  Italy, 
has  left  us,  in  his  notes  on  Cluverius  {Adnotationes 
ad  Cluverii  Italians  A ntiquam,  8ro,  Komae,  1666), 
a valuable  supplement  to  the  larger  work,  as  well  as 
many  important  corrections  on  particular  points. 

It  is  singular  how  little  we  owe  to  the  researches 
of  modem  travellers  in  Italy.  Not  a single  book  of 
travels  has  ever  appeared  on  that  country  which 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  Leake  or  Dodwell  in 
Greece.  Swinburne's  Travels  in  the  Ttco  Sicilies  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  more 
recent  works  of  Keppel  Craven  on  the  same  part  of 
Italy  ( Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples , 4to.  Lond.  1821;  Excursions 
in  the  A bruzzi  and  Northern  Provinces  of  Naples , 
2 vols.  8 vo.  Lond.  1838).  Eustace’s  well-known 
book  ( Classical  Tour  through  Italy  in  1802)  is 
almost  wholly  worthless  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  Sir  R.  Hoare's  Classical  Tour , intended  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding,  contains  some 
valuable  notes  from  personal  observation.  Dennis’s 
recent  work  on  Etruria  ( Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
the  Etruscans , 2 vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848)  contains  a 
far  more  complete  account  of  the  antiquities  and 
topography  of  tliat  interesting  district  than  we  pos- 
sess concerning  any  other  part  of  Italy.  Sir  W. 
Gell’s  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity  (2  vols. 
8va  Lond.  1834;  2nd  edit.  1 vol.  1846*),  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  more  elaborate  work  of 
Nibby  on  the  same  district  ( Analisi  della  Carta  dei 
Dintomi  di  Roma,  3 vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1849),  sup- 
plies much  valuable  information,  especially  what  is 
derived  from  the  personal  researches  of  the  author, 
but  is  far  from  fulfilling  all  that  we  require.  The 
work  of  Westphal  on  the  same  subject  (Die  Romische 
Kampagne,  4to.  Berlin,  1829)  is  still  more  imper- 
fect, though  valuable  for  the  care  which  the  author 
bestowed  on  tracing  out  the  direction  and  remains  of 
the  ancient  roads  throughout  the  district  in  ques- 
tion. Abeken’s  Mil  tel  Italien  (8  to.  Stuttgart, 
1843)  contains  a good  sketch  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Central  Italy,  and  much  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  the  different  nations  that 
inhabited  it;  but  enters  very  little  into  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  regions  he  describes.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Institute  Archeologico  at  Rome  (first 
commenced  in  1829,  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  time),  though  directed  more  to  archaeo- 
logical than  topographical  researches,  still  contain 
many  valuable  memoirs  in  illustration  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  certain  districts,  as  well  as  the  still  ex- 
isting remains  in  ancient  localities. 

The  local  works  and  histories  of  particular  dis- 
tricts and  cities  in  Italy  are  innumerable.  But 
very  few  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  of  ar ./  real 
service  to  the  student  of  ancient  geography.  The 
earlier  works  of  this  description  are  with  few  ex- 
ceptions characterised  by  very  imperfect  scholarship, 
an  almost  total  want  of  criticism,  and  a blind  crc- 


* It  is  this  edition  which  is  always  referred  to  in 
the  present  work. 
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dulity,  or  still  blinder  partiality  to  the  native  city 
of  each  particular  author.  Even  on  those  points  on 
which  their  testimony  would  appear  most  likely  to 
be  valuable, — such  as  notices  of  ruins,  inscriptions, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity, — it  must  too  often 
be  received  with  caution,  if  not  with  suspicion.  A 
striking  exception  to  this  general  remark  will  be  found 
iu  the  treatise  of  Galateo,  De  Situ  Japygiae  (8vo. 
Basel,  1551;  republished  by  Graevius  in  the  The- 
saurus Antiquitatwn  Italiae , vol.  ix.  part  v.)  : 
those  of  Barrio  on  Calabria  (the  modem  province  of 
the  name)  and  Antonini  on  Lucania  (Barrius,  de 
A tUi qui late  et  Situ  Calabriae , fol.  Romae,  1737; 
Antonini,  La  Lucania , 4to.  Naples,  1741),  though 
not  without  their  merit,  are  of  far  inferior  value. 
The  results  of  these  local  researches,  and  the  con- 
chi?  ions  of  their  authors,  will  be  for  the  most  part 
found,  in  a condensed  form,  in  the  work  of  the 
Abate  Romanelli  ( Antica  Topograjia  Istorica  del 
Regno  tli  Napoli,  3 vols.  4 to.  Naples,  1815),  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  of  imperfect  scholarship 
and  great  want  of  critical  sagacity,  will  still  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  student  for  the 
part  of  Italy  to  which  it  relates.  Cramer,  in  his 
well-known  work,  has  almost  implicitly  followed 
Romanelli,  as  far  as  the  latter  extends;  as  for  the 
rest  of  Italy  he  has  done  little  more  than  abridge 
the  work  of  Cluverius,  with  the  corrections  of  his 
commentator  Holstenius.  Manncrt,  on  the  con- 
trary, appears  to  have  composed  his  Geographic 
von  Italien  without  consulting  any  of  the  local 
writers  at  all,  and  consequently  without  that  de- 
tailed acquaintance  with  the  actual  geography  of 
the  country  which  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
all  inquiries  iuto  its  ancient  topography.  Reichard'a 
work,  which  appears  to  enjoy  some  reputation 
in  Germany,  is  liable  in  a still  greater  degree  to 
the  same  charge:*  while  that  of  Forbiger  is  a 
valuable  index  of  references  both  to  ancient  mid 
modern  writers,  but  aspires  to  little  more.  Kra- 
mer’s monography  of  the  I.ake  F acinus  {Der  Fu- 
ciner  See , 4to.  Berlin,  1 839)  may  be  mentioned  as 
a perfect  model  of  its  kind,  and  stands  unrivalled 
os  a contribution  to  the  gcogruphy  of  Italy.  Nie- 
buhr's Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Italy  (in  his 
Vortrage  uber  A Ue  Lander  u.  Volker-hmde,  pp. 
318 — 576)  contain  many  valuable  and  important 
views,  especially  of  the  physical  geography  in  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  student  of  antiquity,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  errors  of  detail.  [E.  H.  B.} 
ITA'LICA  (TraAuco,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141;  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  § 13;  ’IroAuc^,  Appian,  Uisp.  38;  Steph.  B. 
s.  ».),  a Roman  city,  in  the  country  of  the  Tur- 
detani,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  opposite  Uiscaus  {Seville),  from  which 
it  was  distant  only  6 M.  P.  to  the  NW.  {I tin.  Ant. 
p.  413,  comp,  p.432.)  It  was  founded  by  Scipio 
Africanus,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Iberian  town  of 
Sancios,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  207),  and 
peopled  with  his  disabled  veterans;  whence  its  name, 
“ the  Italian  city.”  It  had  the  rank  of  a muni- 
cipium : it  is  mentioned  more  tlian  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  : and  it  was  the  native  place 
of  the  emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius 
the  Great,  and,  as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Siiius 
Italicus.  (Sec  Diet  of  Greek  and  Rom,  Biog.  s.  r.) 

i * Some  severe,  but  well  merited,  strictures  on 
. this  work  are  contained  in  Nicbuhris  Lectures  on 
1 Roman  HisUn-y  (vuL  iii.  p.  xciv.  2d  edit.). 
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Its  coins,  all  of  the  imperial  age,  bear  military 
emblems  which  attest  the  story  of  its  origin,  and  on 
some  of  them  is  the  title  julia  Augusta.  The 
city  flourished  under  the  Goths,  and.  for  some  time, 
under  the  Moors,  who  preserved  the  old  name,  in  the 
form  TaliJca  or  Talca  ; but,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  its  inhabitants  aban- 
doned it,  and  migrated  to  Seville.  Hence,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  city  which  (although  far  more 
ancient,  see  Hispaijs)  became  thus  its  virtual 
successor,  Italics  received  the  name  of  Old  Senile 
(. Sevilla  la  Fie/a),  under  which  name  its  ruins  still 
exist  near  the  wretched  village  of  Santi  Ponce,  while 
the  surrounding  country  retains  the  ancient  name, 
lot  compos  de  Talca.  The  chief  object  in  the  ruins 
is  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  in  good  preservation 
till  1774,  “ when  it  was  used  by  the  corporation  of 
Seville  for  river  dikes,  and  for  making  the  road  to 
Badajoz.”  (Ford.)  Mr.  Ford  also  states,  that  “ on 
Dec.  12,  1799,  a fine  mosaic  pavement  was  dis- 
covered, which  a poor  monk,  named  Jose  Moecoso, 
to  his  honour,  enclosed  with  a wall,  in  order  to  save 
it  from  the  usual  fate  in  Spain.  Didot,  in  1802, 
published  for  Laborde  a splendid  folio,  with  en- 
gravings and  description.  ....  Now,  this  work  is 
all  that  remains,  for  the  soldiers  of  Soult  converted 
t lie  enclosure  into  a goat-pen."  The  only  other 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  Italica  to  be  seen  above- 
ground consists  of  some  vaulted  brick  tanks,  called 
Isa  Casa  de  lot  Banos,  which  were  the  reservoirs  of 
the  aqueduct  brought  by  Adrian  from  Tejada , 7 
leagues  distant.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  20;  Bell.  Alex.  53  ; 
GclL  A ’oct.  AtL  xv.  13  ; Ores.  v.  23  ; Geog.  Rav. ; 
Flores,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  pp.  227,  foil.;  Coins,  ap. 
Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  voL  ii.  p.  477 ; Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  17,  SuppL  vol.  i.  p.  31;  Sestini,  p.  61;  Eckhel, 
toI.  i.  p.  23 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  372 ; Ford, 
Handbook  of  Spain , pp.  63,  64.)  [P.  S.J 
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ITANUM  PR.  [It anus.] 

ITANUS  ( Trocar,  PtoL  iii.  17.  § 4;  Steph.  B.: 
F.th.  ’Irdviof).  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
the  promontory  which  bore  the  name  of  Itanum. 
(Pirn.  iv.  12.)  In  Coronelli’s  map  there  is  a place 
called  Itagnia,  with  a Paleokastron  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  is  probably  the  site  of  Itanus;  the 
position  of  the  headland  must  be  looked  for  near 
Xacro  fume  (H5ck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  426),  unless 
it  be  placed  further  N.  at  Capo  Salomon,  in  which 
case  the  Grandee  islands  would  correspond  with  the 
Oxisia  and  Lkuck  of  Pliny  (L  c. ; comp.  Mus.  Class. 
Anliq.  vol.  ii.  p.  303). 

According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  151),  the  Theraeans, 
when  founding  Cyrene,  were  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  Libyan  coast  to  Corobius,  a seller 
of  purple  at  Itanus.  Some  of  the  coins  of  this 
city  present  the  type  of  a woman  terminating  in 
the  tail  of  a fish.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  This 
type,  recalling  the  figure  of  tlie  Syrian  goddess, 
coupled  with  the  trade  in  purple,  suggests  a Phoe- 
nician origin.  [E.  B.  J ] 
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ITHACA  (T $dnij:  Eth.  ’Idojcfitrtos  and  '\Bok6u 
Ithacensis  and  Ithacus:  Thidki,  OidKrj,  vulgarly; 
but  this  is  merely  an  alteration,  by  a simple  meta- 
thesis of  the  two  first  letters,  from  Tfldmj,  which  is 
known  to  be  the  correct  orthography  by  the  Ithacans 
themselves,  and  is  the  name  used  by  all  educated 
Greeks.  Leake,  A \n'thern  Greece,  chap,  xxii.)  This 
island,  so  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a large  portion 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  lies  otf  tlie  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  is  separated  from  Cepbnlleuia  by  a 
channel  about  3 or  4 miles  wide.  Its  name  is  said 
by  Eustathius  (ad  1L  ii.  632)  to  have  been  derived 
from  tlie  eponymous  hero  Ithacus,  mentioned  in  Od. 
xviii.  207.  Strabo  (x  2)  reckons  the  circumfe- 
rence of  Ithaca  al  only  80  stadia:  but  this  measure- 
ment is  very  short  of  tlie  truth;  its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  being  about  17  miles,  its  great- 
est breadth  about  4 miles,  and  its  area  nearly  45  sq. 
miles.  The  island  may  be  described  as  a ridge 
of  limestone  rock,  divided  by  the  deep  and  wide 
Gulf  of  Molo  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected 
by  a narrow  isthmus  not  more  than  Imlf-a-mile 
across,  and  on  which  stands  the  Pakocastro  of 
Aetos  ('Act6s),  traditionally  known  as  the  “Castle 
of  Ulysses.”  Ithaca  everywhere  rises  into  rugged 
hills,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  mountain  of  Anoge 
(’Avwyrj : Ital.  Anof),  in  tho  northern  division,  which 
is  identified  with  the  Nkritob  of  Virgil  ( Aen . iii. 
271)  and  the  Nfy»iroi»  tlvool(pvWov  of  Homer  (Od. 
ix.  21).  Its  forests  have  now  disappeared;  and  this 
is,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  rain  ami  dew  are  not  so 
common  here  in  the  present  as  in  Homer’s  age,  and 
why  the  island  no  longer  abounds  in  hogs  fattened 
on  acorns  like  those  guarded  by  Kutnaeus.  In  all  other 
points,  the  poet’s  descriptions  (Od.  iv.  603,  eeq.,  xiii. 
242,  seq.,  ix.  27,  seq.)  exhibit  a perfect  picture  of 
the  island  as  it  now  appears,  tlie  general  aspect  being 
one  of  ruggedness  and  sterility,  rendered  striking  by 
the  bold  and  broken  outline  of  the  mountains  and 
cliffs,  indented  by  numerous  harbours  and  creeks 
(\i[x*vts  ltdvoppoi,  Od.  xiii.  193).  Tlie  climate  is 
healthy  (a yadri  novporp6<pos,  Od.  ix.  27).  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  the  expressions  applied  to 
Ithaca,  in  Od.  ix.  25,  26,  have  puzzled  all  the  com- 
mentators ancient  and  modern : — 

aMj  x9aPuxb}i  vayxnriprarr)  sir  dAi  Ktlrai 
irpbs  (6<poy,  oi  UvevQt  wpbs  liot  r*  IjiAidy  re. 

(Cf.  Nitzsch,  ad  loc .;  also  Od.  x.  196.)  Strabo  (x. 
2)  gives  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  explanation; 
he  supposes  that  by  the  epithet  x0a/m\^  the  poet 
intended  to  express  how  Ithaca  lies  under,  as  it  were, 
the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Acarnania;  while  by 
that  of  wayinrfprdrrj  he  meant  to  denote  its  position 
at  the  extremity  of  the  group  of  islands  formed  by 
Zacyntbus,  Cephallenia,  and  the  Echinades.  For 
! another  explanation,  see  Wordsworth,  Greece^  Pic- 
torial, <fc.,  pp.  355,  seq. 

Ithaca  is  now  divided  into  four  districts  (Ba6i<, 
’A rr6s,  ’A yoryij,  i.  e.  Beep  Bay,  Eayle's  Cliff, 

Highland,  Gotland );  and,  as  natural  causes  are  likely 
to  produce  in  all  ages  similar  effects,  Leake  (I.  c.) 
thinks  it  probable,  from  the  peculiar  conformation  ot 
the  island,  that  the  four  divisions  of  the  present  day 
nearly  correspond  with  those  noticed  by  Ueracleon, 
an  author  cited  by  Stcplianus  B.  (s.  v.  KpoicvAeiov). 
The  name  of  one  of  these  districts  is  lost  by  a defect 
in  the  text ; the  others  were  named  NcTum,  Crocy- 
leium,  and  Acgireus.  The  Aegilips  of  Homer  (IL 
ii.  633)  is  probably  the  same  with  Aegireus,  and  is 
placed  by  Leake  at  the  modern  village  of  Anoge  ; 

it 
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while  lie  behoves  the  modern  capital  town  of  Bathy 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Crocyleia.  ( IL  l.  c.)  It  is 
true  that  Strabo  (pp.  376,  453)  places  AegUips  and 
Crocyleia  in  Lencas;  but  this  appears  inconsistent 
with  Homer  and  oilier  ancient  authorities.  (See 
Leake,  L c.) 

Plutarch  (Quaest.  Grate.  43)  and  Stephanos  D. 
(a.  v.)  state  that  the  proper  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ithaca  was  Alcomcnae  or  Alalcomenae, 
and  that  Ulysses  bestowed  this  appellation  upon  it 
from  bis  having  been  himself  born  near  Alalcomenae 
in  Boeotia.  But  this  name  is  not  found  in  Homer; 
and  a passage  in  Strabo  tends  to  identify  it  with  the 
ruins  on  the  isthmus  of  Aitds,  where  the  fortress 
and  royal  residence  of  the  Ithacan  chieftains  pro- 
bably stood,  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  a posi- 
tion so  easily  accessible  to  the  sea  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides.  It  is  argued  by  Leake 
(L  c.)  that  the  Homeric  capital  city  was  at  Polls,  a 
little  harbour  on  the  NW.  coast  of  the  island,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  may  still  be  tracod.  For  the 
poet  (Od.  iv.  844,  seq.)  represents  the  suitors  as 
lying  in  wait  for  Telemacbus  on  his  return  from 
Peloponnesus  at  A-stcris,  “ a small  island  in  the 
channel  between  Itliaca  and  Samos  ( Ctphalonia )," 
where  the  only  island  is  that  now  called  EacrKaKiov, 
situated  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Port  Polis. 
The  traditional  namo  of  Polis  is  alone  a strong 
argument  that  the  town,  of  which  the  remains  are 
still  visible  there,  was  that  which  Scylax  (in  yfcar- 
nanid),  and  still  more  especially  Ptolemy  (iiL  14), 
mentions  as  having  borne  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  y roAn,  or 
the  city , was  among  the  Ithacans  the  most  common 
designation  of  their  chief  town.  And  if  the  Homeric 
capital  was  at  Polis , it  will  follow  that  Mt.  Xeium, 
under  which  it  Btood  (Tfhutqf  'Y*ovytov,  Od.  iii.  81), 
was  the  mountain  of  Exogt  (Ital.  Exoi),  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  that  one  of  its 
summits  was  the  Henna  can  hill  (*E ypaios  \6<pos , Od. 
xvi.  471)  from  which  Eumaens  saw  the  ship  of 
Telemnchus  entering  the  harbour.  It  becomes  pro- 
bable, also,  that  the  harbour  Kheithrum  ('P«ii0po*'), 
which  was  “under  Xeium”  but  “apart  from  tie 
city”  (yoofi  woAyos,  Od.  i.  185),  may  be  identified 
with  either  of  the  neighbouring  bays  of  Afules  or 
Frikes.  Xear  the  village  of  Exogt  may  be  observed 
the  substructions  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  a 
temple,  with  several  steps  and  niches  cut  in  the 
rock.  These  remains  are  now  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants  “ the  School  of  Horner.” 

The  Homeric  “ Fountain  of  Arethusa”  is  identi- 
fied with  a copious  spring  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
a cliff  fronting  the  sea,  near  the  SE.  extremity  of 
Ithaca.  This  cliff  is  still  called  Korax  (K 6paf), 
and  is,  doubtless,  that  alluded  to  at  Od.  xiii.  407, 
r*p,  xiv.  5,  seq.,  xiv.  398.  (See,  especially  on  this 
point,  Leake,  l.  c.,  and  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece , vol.  i. 
p.  67,  seep) 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Ithaca 
is  the  Gulf  (f  Molo , that  inlet  of  the  sea  which 
nearly  divides  the  island  into  two  portions;  and 
the  most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  so- 
called  “ Castle  of  Ulysses,”  placed,  os  has  been 
already  intimated,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  the 
steep  hill  of  Aetos,  on  the  connecting  isthmus. 
Here  may  be  traced  several  lines  of  inclosure,  testi- 
fying tbe  highest  antiquity  in  the  rude  structure  of 
massive  stones  which  compose  them.  The  position 
of  several  gates  is  distinctly  marked ; there  are  also 
traces  of  a tower  and  of  two  large  subterranean  cis- 
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terns.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
spot  to  which  Cicero  ( de  OraL  i.  44)  alludes  in 
praising  the  patriotism  of  Ulysses  — M ut  Ithacam 
ilium  in  osperrimis  saxis  tanquam  nidularn  affix  am 
sapient isaiinus  vir  immortal itati  anteponeret."  The 
name  of  Aetos , moreover,  recalls  the  striking  scene 
in  Od.  ii.  146,  seq.  At  the  base  of  this  hill  there 
have  been  discovered  several  ancient  tombs,  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  roses,  rings,  medals,  &c.  The 
coins  of  Ithaca  usually  bear  the  head  of  Ulysses, 
with  the  pileus,  or  conical  cap,  and  the  legend 
'lOatcwv,  the  reverse  exhibiting  a cock,  an  emblem 
of  tbe  hero's  vigilance,  Athena,  his  tutelar  deity,  or 
o:her  devices  of  like  import.  (See  EckheL) 

The  Humeric  port  of  Phorcys  (Od.  xiii.  345)  is 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  a small  creek  now 
Galled  Dexia  (probably  because  it  ;s  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Bathy ),  or  by  another 
creek  now  called  SLhinos , both  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Molo.  (Leake,  L c.)  At  a cave  oo 
the  side  of  Mount  Stephanos  or  Merovugli,  above 
this  gulf,  and  at  some  short  distance  from  the  sea,  is 
placed  the  “ Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,”  in  which  the 
sleeping  Ulysses  was  deposited  by  the  Phoenicians 
who  brought  luin  from  Scheria.  (Od.  xiii.  116, 
seq.)  Leake  (L  c.)  considers  this  to  be  “ the  only 
point  in  the  island  exactly  corresponding  to  the  poet’s 
data.” 

The  modem  capital  of  Ithaca  extends  in  a narrow 
strip  of  white  houses  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  horse-shoe  port,  or  “ deep  " (Bath/),  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  itself  but  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Molo , often  mentioned  already.  After 
passing  through  similar  vicissitudes  to  those  of  its 
neighbours,  Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
Islands  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
contains  a population  exceeding  10,000  souls,  — an 
industrious  and  prosperous  community.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the 
world  where  the  influence  of  classical  associations  is 
more  lively  or  more  pure ; fur  Ithaca  is  indebted  for  no 
part  of  its  interest  to  the  rival  distinctions  of  modern 
annals,  — so  much  as  its  name  scarcely  occurring  in 
the  page  of  any  writer  of  historical  ages,  unless  with 
reference  to  its  poetical  celebrity.  Indeed,  in  a.  d. 
1504,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  uninhabited,  having 
been  depopulated  by  the  incursions  of  Corsairs;  and 
record  is  still  extant  of  the  privileges  accorded  by  tbe 
Venetian  government  to  the  settlors  (probably  from 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Greece)  by  whom  it  was  repeopled.  (Leake,  L c. ; 
Bowen,  Ithaca  in  1850,  p.  1.) 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 
the  island  still  called  Ithaca  is  identical  with  the 
Homeric  Ithaca.  Of  that  fact  there  is  ample  testi- 
mony in  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  in  its 
internal  features,  when  compared  with  the  Odyssey. 
To  every  sceptic  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Athena 
to  Ulysses  ( Od.  xiii.  344),  — 

AaV  &y«  toi  5«1(»  'Iddocys  !3oj  o<ppa  irrwol&ys. 
(The  arguments  on  the  sceptical  side  of  the  question 
have  been  collected  by  Volcker,  Homer.  Geogr.  46 
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—74,  but  they  have  been  successfully  confuted  by 
Rilble  von  Lilienatem,  Ueber  das  liunu  vischt  Ithaca, 
The  fullest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
are  Geil,  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca , 
London,  1807;  Leake.  Nortfiern  Greece , vol.  iii.  pp. 
24 — 55 ; Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  38 — 8 1 ; 
Bowen,  Ithaca  in  1850,  London,  1852.)  [G.  F.  B.] 

ITHACE'SIAE  INSULAE,  is  the  name  given  by 
Pliny  (iii.  7.  s.  13)  to  some  small  islets  opposite  to 
Vibo  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium.  These  can  be 
no  other  than  some  mere  rocks  (too  small  to  be 
marked  on  ordinary  maps)  which  lie  just  opposite 
t<>  the  remains  of  Bicona,  in  the  Golfo  di  Stu.  Ku- 
femia , and  on  which  some  traces  of  ancient  build- 
ings (probably  connected  with  that  port)  were  still 
visible  in  the  days  of  Barrio.  (Barrios,  de  Situ  Calabr . 
ii.  13;  Rnmanclli,  vol.  i.  p.  57).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ITHO’ME  (’I0oyti7 : AM.  ’I dupatos). 

1.  A town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  described  by 
Homer  as  theM  rocky  It  home  * (JlOthprj  KKwpajtAtaoa, 
IL  ii.  729),  is  placed  by  Strabo  within  a quadrangle 
formed  by  the  four  cities,  Tricca,  Metropolis,  I’elin- 
naeum,  and  Gomphi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437.)  It  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  castle  which  stands  on 
the  summit  above  the  village  of  Fandri.  Leake 
observed,  near  the  north-western  face  of  the  castle, 
some  remains  of  a very  ancient  Hellenic  wall,  consist- 
ing of  a few  large  masses  of  stone,  roughly  hewn  on 
the  outside,  but  accurately  joined  to  one  another 
without  cement.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
P-  510.) 

2.  A mountain  fortress  in  Messcnia,  where  the 
Messeniaris  long  maintained  themselves  against  the 
Spartans  in  the  First  Messenian  War.  It  was  after- 
wards the  citadel  of  Messene,  when  this  city  was 
founded  by  Epaminondas.  For  details,  see  Mks- 

BK.NK. 

ITHOTRIA  ('Iflwpla),  a town  in  Aetolia,  near  the 
Achelous,  and  a short  distance  south  of  Conope.  It 
was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a pass,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  It  was 
taken  by  Philip  V.,  and  levelled  to  the  ground, 
b.  c.  219.  (Pol.  iv.  64.) 

ITIUM  PBOMONTC/RIUM,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  9.  § 1 ) in  Celtogal&tia  Belgica.  After  the  mouths 
of  the  Seine,  he  mentions  the  outlet  of  the  river  Phru- 
dis  [Fkudis],  Icium  (Tkioi'  lutpov'),  and  then  Ge- 
soriacuin  (Triaaptoxbo  ix V«<ov),  which  is  Boulogne. 
One  of  the  old  Latin  versions  of  Ptolemy  has  Ilium 
Proinontorium,  and  others  may  have  it  too.  He  places 
Oesoriacum  and  Itium  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
Itium  due  west  of  Gesoriacum.  This  is  a great  mis- 
take, for,  Itium  being  Cap  Grisnez , the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  places  is  north  and  south,  instead 
of  cast  and  west.  There  is  no  promontory  on  this 
part  of  the  French  coast  north  or  south  of  Boulogne 
except  Grisnez,  at  which  point  the  c«*st  changes  its 
direction  from  south  to  north,  and  runs  in  a general 
ENE.  direction  to  Calais,  Gravelines,  and  Dun- 
kerque. It  is  therefore  certain  that  there  is  a great 
mistake  in  Ptolemy,  both  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
and  the  relative  position  of  Gesoriacum  and  Itium. 
Cap  Grisnez  is  a chalk  clifT,  the  termination  on  the 
mast  of  the  chalk  hills  which  ernes  the  department 
of  Pas  de  Calais.  The  chalk  cliffs  extend  a few 
miles  on  each  side  of  Cap  Grisnez , and  are  clearly 
eeen  from  the  English  coast  on  a fine  day.  This 
cape  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  French  coast  to  the 
op|«osite  coast  of  Kent.  [G.  L.] 

ITIUS  PORTUS  (rb  "Irio**,  Strab.  p.  199). 
When  Caesar  was  preparing  for  his  second  British  cx- 
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I pedition  (n.c.  54),  be  says  ( B . G.  v.  2)  that  be  or- 
| dered  his  forces  to  meet  at  “ Portus  Itius,  from  which 
port  he  had  found  that  there  was  the  most  conve- 
nient passage  to  Britannia,  — about  30,000  pnssus." 
In  his  first  expedition,  n.  c.  55,  he  says  that  he 
marched,  with  all  his  forces,  into  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  because  the  passage  from  that  coast  to  Bri- 
tannia was  the  shortest  ( B . G.  iv.  21)  ; but  he  does 
not  name  the  port  from  which  he  sailed  in  his  first 
expedition  ; and  this  is  an  omission  which  a man 
can  easily  understand  who  lias  formed  a correct  no- 
tion of  the  Commentaries.  It  seems  a plain  conclu- 
sion, from  Caetars  words  (v.  2)  that  he  .‘ailed  from 
the  Itius  on  his  first  expedition  ; for  he  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  in  order  to  make  the 
shortest  passage  (iv.  21);  and  he  made  a good  pus- 
sage  (iv.  23).  In  the  fifth  book  he  gives  the  distance 
from  the  Itius  to  the  British  coast,  but  not  in  the 
fourth  book  ; and  we  conclude  that  he  ascertained 
this  distance  in  his  first  voyage.  Drumann  (6V- 
schichte  Roms,  voL  iii.  p.  294)  thinks  that  the  pas- 
sage in  the  fifth  book  rather  proves  that  Caesar  did 
not  sail  from  Itius  on  his  first  voyage.  We  must  ac- 
cordingly suppose  that,  having  had  a good  jassage 
on  his  first  voyage  to  Britannia,  and  back  to  the 
place  from  which  he  had  sailed,  he  chose  to  try  a 
different  passage  the  second  time,  which  passage  he 
had  learned  (cognoverat)  to  be  the  most  convenient 
(commodisrimutn).  Yet  he  landed  at  the  same  place 
in  Britannia  in  both  his  voyages  (v.  8)  ; and  he  had 
asceitained  (cognoverat)  in  the  first  voyage,  as  he 
says,  that  this  was  the  best  landing-place.  So  Dru- 
mann, in  bis  way,  may  prove,  if  he  likes,  that  Caesar 
did  not  land  at  the  same  place  in  both  voyages. 

The  name  Itius  gives  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  Portus  Itius  was  near  the  Promontorium  Itium; 
and  the  opinion  now  generally  accepted  is,  that  Portus 
Itius  is  Wissant  or  Witsand,  a few  miles  east  of  Cap 
Grisnez.  The  critics  have  fixed  Portus  Itius  at  \a- 
rious  places ; but  not  one  of  these  guesses,  and  they 
are  all  guesses,  is  worth  notice,  except  the  guess  that 
Itius  is  Gesoriacum  or  Boulogne.  But  the  name 
Gesoriacum  is  not  Itius,  which  is  one  objection  to 
the  supposition.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of 
Boulogne  is,  that  it  was  the  usual  place  from  which 
the  Romans  sailed  for  Britannia  after  the  time  of 
Claudius,  and  that  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
rini. Gesoriacum  was  the  best  spot  that  the  Romans 
could  choose  for  a regular  place  of  embarkation,  for 
it  is  adapted  to  be  the  site  of  a town  and  a fortified 
place,  and  has  a small  river.  Accordingly  it  became 
the  chief  Roman  position  on  this  part  of  the  French 
coast.  [Gesoriacum.] 

The  distance  of  Portus  Itius  from  the  nearest  port 
of  Britannia,  30  M.  P.,  is  too  much.  It  seems  to  be 
a just  conclusion,  that  Caesar  estimated  the  distance 
from  his  own  experience,  and  therefore  that  he  esti- 
mated it  either  to  the  cliffs  about  the  South  Foreland, 
where  he  anchored,  or  to  the  place  seven  or  eight 
miles  (for  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  vary  here)  further 
along  the  coast,  where  he  landed.  It  is  certain  that 
he  first  approached  the  British  coast  under  the  high 
chalk  cliff}  between  Folkestone  and  IF aimer.  It  is 
a disputed  point  whether  be  went  from  his  anchorage 
under  the  cliffs  northwards  to  Deal,  or  southward  to 
Sandgate  or  II y the.  This  matter  does  not  affect  the 
position  of  Itius,  and  it  is  not  discussed  here ; but 
the  writer  maintains  that  Caesar  landed  on  the  beach 
at  Deal  There  arc  difficulties  in  this  question,  which 
the  reader  may  examine  by  referring  to  the  autho- 
rities mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  pos- 
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sage  In  the  fifth  book  (v.8),  in  which  Caesar  describes 
his  second  voyage,  shows  very  clearly  where  he  landed. 
He  sailed  from  Portus  Itius,  on  his  second  expedition, 
at  sunset,  with  a wind  about  SW.  by  W. ; about  mid- 
night the  wind  failed  him,  he  could  not  keep  his 
course,  and,  being  carried  too  far  by  the  tide,  at  day- 
break, when  he  looked  about  him,  he  saw  Britannia 
on  his  left  band  behind  him.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  change  of  the  tide,  he  used  his  oars  to  reach 
“ that  part  of  the  island  where  he  had  found  in  the 
previous  summer  that  there  was  the  best  landing." 
lie  had  been  carried  a few  miles  past  the  Cantium 
Proinon  tori  urn,  or  North  Foreland  but  not  out  of 
sight,  and  he  could  easily  find  his  way  to  the  beach 
at  Deal.  There  are  many  argument*  to  show  that 
Deal  was  Caesar's  landing-place,  as  it  was  for  the 
Romans  under  the  empire,  who  built  near  it  the  strong 
place  of  Rutupiae  (Richborough),  on  the  Stour , near 
Sandicich. 

D’Anville  makes  out  Caesar's  distance  of  30  M.P. 
thus.  He  reckons  22  or  2-1  M.  P.,  at  most,  from 
Portus  Itius  to  the  English  cliffs,  and  8 mile* 
from  his  anchorage  under  the  clitls  to  his  landing-  | 
place  make  up  30.  Perhaps  Caesar  means  to  , 
estimate  the  whole  distance  that  he  sailed  to  his  land-  1 
ing  place  ; and  if  this  is  so,  his  estimate  of  “ about 
30  Roman  miles”  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  quite 
as  near  as  we  can  expect.  Strabo  (p.  199)  makes 
the  distance  320  stadia,  or  only  300,  according  to  a 
note  of  Eustathius  on  Dionysius  Periegetcs  (v.  566), 
who  either  found  300  in  his  copy  of  Strabo,  or  made 
a mistake  about  the  number;  for  he  derived  his  in- 
formation about  Caesar’s  passage  only  from  Strabo. 
It  may  be  observed  here  that  Strabo  mentions  two 
expeditions  of  Caesar,  and  only  one  port  of  embark- 
ation, the  Itius.  He  understood  Caesar  in  the  same 
way  as  all  people  will  do  who  can  draw  a conclusion 
from  premises.  But  even  300  stadia  is  too  great  a 
distance  from  Wissant  to  the  British  coast,  if  we 
reckon  8 stadia  to  the  Roman  mile  ; but  there  is 
good  reason,  as  D'Anville  says,  for  making  10  stadia 
to  the  mile  here  Pliny  gives  the  distance  from 
Boulogne  to  Britannia,  that  is,  wc  must  assume.  to 
the  usual  landing  place,  Rutupiae,  at  50  M.  1\,  which 
is  too  much  ; but  it  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
he  could  not  suppose  Boulogne  to  be  Caesar’s  place  of 
embarkation. 

Caesar  mentions  another  port  near  Itius.  He  calls 
it  the  Ulterior  Portus  (iv.  22,  23,  28),  or  Superior, 
and  it  was  8 M.P.  from  Itius.  We  might  assume 
from  the  terra  Ulterior,  which  has  reference  to  Itius, 
that  this  port  was  further  to  the  north  aud  cast  than 
Itius  ; and  this  is  proved  by  what  he  says  of  the 
wind.  For  the  wind  which  carried  him  to  Britannia 
on  his  first  expedition,  his  direct  course  being  nearly 
north,  prevented  the  ships  at  the  Ulterior  Portus  from 
coming  to  the  place  where  Caesar  embarked  (iv.  23). 
The  Ulterior,  or  Superior,  Portus  is  between  Wissant 
and  Calais , and  may  be  Sangatte.  Calais  is  too  far 
off  When  Caesar  was  returning  from  his  first  expe- 
dition (ir.  36,  37)  two  transport  ships  could  not 
make  the  same  portus — the  Itius  and  the  Ulterior  or 
Superior — that  the  rest  of  the  ships  did,  but  were 
carried  a little  lower  down  (paulo  infra),  that  is, 
further  south,  which  we  know  to  be  Caesar’s  mean- 
ing by  comparing  this  with  another  passage  (iv. 
28).  Caesar  docs  not  say  that  these  two  ships 
landed  at  a “ portus,"  as  Ukert  supposes  ( Gallien , 
p.  554),  who  makes  a port  unknown  to  Caesar,  and 
gives  it  the  name  “ Inferior." 

Du  Cange,  Camdeu,  and  others,  correctly  took 
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Portus  Itius  to  be  Witsand.  Besides  the  resem- 
blance of  name,  Du  Cange  and  Gibson  hare  shown 
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A.  A.  Sir. tit  of  Dover . or  Put  de  Calais.  I.  Portus 
Itius  (It'issant).  2.  Ilium  Pr.  ( Cap  Ur  inn).  3.  Gn 
•orUcutn,  afterwards  Hononia  ( Hvutogne).  4-  Calais. 
5.  Sandgate.  6.  Portus  Dul.ris  (Dover).  7.  Kutupiae 
( Hichth-rough).  8.  Hirer  Stour.  9 Cantium  Pr.  (SorUk 
Portland).  10.  Hesulbium  ( Hecutver). 

that  of  two  middle  age  Latin  writers  who  mention 
the  passage  of  Alfred,  brother  of  St.  Edward,  into 
England,  one  calls  Wissant  Portus  Iccius,  and  the 
other  Portus  Wisanti.  D'Anville  conjectures  that 
Wissant  means  “ white  Rand,"  ami  accordingly  the 
promontory  Ilium  would  be  the  White,  a very  go«d 
name  for  it.  But  the  word  “ white,"  and  its  various 
forms,  is  Teutonic,  and  not  a Celtic  word,  so  fur  as  the 
writer  knows  ; and  the  wont  “ Itius”  existed  in  Cae- 
sar’s time  tin  the  coast  of  the  Morini,  a Celtic  people, 
where  we  do  not  expect  to  see  a Teutonic  name. 

Wissant  " as  known  to  the  Romans,  for  there  are 
traces  of  a road  from  it  to  Taruenna  (Therouenne). 
It  is  no  port  now,  and  never  was  a port  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  it  was  very  well  suited  for  Caesar  to  draw 
his  ships  up  on  the  beach,  as  he  did  when  he  landed 
in  England  ; for  H'usanf  is  a wide,  sheltered,  sandy 
bay.  Froissart  sj«caks  of  Wissant  as  a large  town 
in  1346. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about  Caesar’s  voy- 
ages. The  first  and  the  best  attempt  to  explain  it, 
though  it  is  not  free  from  some  mistakes,  i»  Dr.  Hal- 
ley’s, of  which  an  ex{>osition  is  given  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  No.  xiii.,  by  G Long.  D'Anville,  with  his 
usual  judgment,  saw  that  Iiius  must  be  Wissant,  but 
he  supposed  that  Caesar  landed  at  lit/ the,  south  of 
Dorer.  Walckenaer  ( Geog.  des  Gaults , vol.  i.  pp.  44  8, 
452)  has  some  remarks  on  Itius,  which  he  take-,  to 
be  Wissant ; and  there  are  remarks  on  Portus  Itius 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  September,  1846,  by 
H.  L.  Long.  Esq.  Perhaps  the  latest  examination  of 
the  matter  is  in  G.  Long’s  edition  of  CnesAr,  Note  on 
Caesars  British  Fxjieditions,  pp.  248 — 257.  What 
the  later  German  geographers  and  critics,  Ukert  and 
others,  have  said  of  these  voyages  is  of  no  value  at 
■M.  [G.  L.] 
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ITON  or  ITO'NUS  ("rr»r,Il,m./Ir«Fos,Strab.)t; 
a town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  called  by  Homer 
'*  mother  of  flock*  " (//.  ii.  696),  was  situated  60 
stadia  from  Alus,  upon  the  river  Cuarius  or  Coral  iua, 
and  above  the  Crocian  plain.  (Stmb.  ix.  p.  435.) 
Leake  supposes  the  Kholo  to  be  the  Cuarius,  and 
places  Itonus  near  the  spot  where  the  river  issues 
from  the  mountains  ; and  as,  in  that  case,  I ton  pos- 
sessed a portion  of  the  pastoral  highlands  of  Otlirys, 
the  epithet  “ mother  of  flocks”  appears  to  have  been 
well  adapted  to  it.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  pp  356,  357.)  Iton  had  a celebrated  temple  of 
Athena,  whose  worship,  under  the  name  of  the 
Itonian  Athena,  was  carried  by  the  Boeotian*,  when 
they  were  expelled  from  Thessaly,  into  the  country 
named  after  them.  (Strab.  L c. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Apollod.  ii.  7.  § 7.;  Appollon.  i.  551,  with  Schol.; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer . 74.;  Paus.  i.  13.  § 2,  iii.  9. 

§ 13,  ix.  34.  § I,  x.  1.  § 10  ; Plut.  Pyrrh.  26.) 

ITO'NE  (TriSni),  a town  in  Lydia  of  unknown 
site.  (Dionys.  Per.  465;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  [L.  S.] 

ITUCCI  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  or  ITUCI  (Coins; 

Appian,  Hisp.  66,  68),  a city  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Baetica.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a 
colonia  immunis,  with  the  surname  VlRTUS  JULIA, 
and  it  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Hi*  pal  is.  Its 
probable  site,  in  the  opinion  of  Ukert,  was  between 
Marion  and  Knpejo , near  Valenzuela.  (Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  pt,  1 . p.  369  ; Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  487;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p 18,  SuppL  vol.  i. 
p.  32  ; Sestini,  p.  63  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [P.  S.] 

ITUNA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 

§ 2)  as  an  ae&tuary  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Moricambe  actuary  = Morecambe  Bay.  This 
identifies  it  with  the  Solway  Firth.  [R.  G.  L.] 
ITURAEA  (T rovpa/a),  a district  in  the  NE.  of 
Palestine  (Strab.  xri.  p 755;  Plin.  v.  19),  which, 
with  Trachonitis,  belonged  to  the  tctrarchy  of  Philip. 
(St  Luke , iii.  1 ; comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § 1.) 
The  name  is  so  loosely  applied  by  the  ancient  writers 
tlxat  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  precision, 
but  it  may  bo  said  roughly  to  be  traversed  by  a line 
drawn  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  Damascus.  It 
was  a mountainous  district,  and  full  of  caverns 
(Strab.  I.e.)i  the  inhabitants, a wild  race  (Cic.PAi7.ii. 
24),  favoured  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
were  in  the  habit  of  robbing  the  traders  from  Da- 
mascus (Strab.  xvi.  p.  756),  and  were  fumed  as 
archers.  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  448  ; Lucan,  vii.  230,  514.) 
At  an  early  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Jctur  (1  Chron.v.  19;  ’IroopoToi,  LXX.),  whose  name 
is  connected  with  that  of  Jctur,  a son  of  Ishmael. 
(1  Chron.  i.  31.)  The  Ituraeans — either  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessor,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  of  new  comers,  who  had  occupied  this 
district  after  the  exile,  and  assumed  the  original  name 
— were  eventuully  subdued  by  king  Aristobulus,  b.c. 
100.  who  compelled  them  to  be  circumcised,  and 
incorporated  them  in  his  dominions.  (Joseph.  Ant 
xiii.  11.  § 3.)  The  mountain  district  was  in  tho 
hands  of  l'toleinneus,  tetrarch  of  Chalcis  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  753);  but  when  Poinpeius  came  into  Syria,  Ituraea 
was  ceded  to  the  Romans  (Appian.  Miihr.  106), 
though  probably  it  retained  u certain  amount  of 
independence  under  native  vasaal  princes:  M.  An- 
tonias imposed  a heavy  tribute  upon  it.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  7.)  Finally,  under  Claudius,  it  became 
part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23; 
Dion  Cass.  lix.  12.)  The  district  ELDjedur , to  the 
E.  of  Hermon  ( Djebel-esh-Scheikh ),  and  lying  W.  of 
the  Hadj  road,  which  according  to  Burckhardt 
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(Trap.  p.  286)  now  contains  only  twenty  inhabited 
villages,  comprehended  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Ituraea.  (Miinter,  de  Reb.  Ituraeor. 
Havn.  1824  : comp.  Winer,  Real icvrterbuch,  t.  r. ; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol.  xv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  354 — 357, 
899.)  [E.B.J.] 

ITUR1SSA.  [Turissa.] 

ITYCA.  [Ituccl] 

ITYS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§ 1)  as  a river  lying  north  of  the  Epidian  promon- 
tory (Mull  of  Cantyre ),  with  the  river  Longus  be- 
tween. As  this  latter=  Loch  Linnhe , the  Jtyn  is 
probably  tho  Sound  of  Sleat , between  tho  Jnle  of 
Skye  and  the  mainland.  In  the  Monumenta  Bri- 
tannica  we  have  Loch  Torridon.  Loch  Duich , Loch 
£«-  [R.  G.  L.l 

JUDAEA.  [Palaestina.] 

JUDAH.  [Palaestina.1 
IVERNTA.  [Ikunk.] 

IVERNIS  (T outpvls),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.2. 
§ 10)  as  one  of  the  inland  towns  of  Ireland,  the  others 
being  Rhigia,  Rhacba,  Laberna,  Macolicum,  another 
Rhaeba,  Dunum.  Of  these,  Dunum  has  been  identified 
with  Down,  and  Macolicum  with  Mallow , on  tho 
strength  of  tho  names.  Laberus,  on  similar  but  leas 
satisfactory  ground,  = Kil  lair  in  Went  Meath. 
Ivemus  is  identified  by  O'Connor  with  Dun-keron, 
on  the  Kenmare  river;  but  the  grounds  on  which 
this  has  been  done  are  unstated.  [R.  G.  L.] 
IVIA  or  JIWIA.  [Gali.ak.cia.] 

JULIA  CONSTANTIA.  [Osset.] 

JULIA  FIDKNT1A.  [Ulia.] 

JULIA  JOZA  (loi/Ala  Tdfa),  a city  ou  the  coast 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Gadcs  and  Belon. 
colonized  by  a population  of  Romans  mixed  with  tho 
removed  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Zclis,  near  Tingis, 
on  the  Libyan  shore  of  the  Straits.  Thus  far  Strabo 
(iii.  p 140):  later  writers  speak  of  a place  named 
Julia  Transducta,  or  simply  Transducta  ('Iou- 
Afa  Tpavobovtcra,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 6 ; Morcian.  Horacl. 
p 39;  Geog.  Rat.),  E.  of  Mellaria;  and  toins  are 
extant  with  the  epigraph  julia  traducta  (Florez, 
Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p 596,  Esp.  S.  vol.  x.  p 50  ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  pp  19,  45  ; 
Sestini,  Med.  I*p.  p 90  ; Num.  Goth. ; Eckhel. 
vol.  L pp  29 — 31).  Mela  does  not  mention  the 
place  by  either  of  these  names  ; but,  after  speaking 
of  Carteia,  he  adds  the  following  remarkable  words : 
el  quam  transvecii  ex  Africa  Phoenices  habitant, 
atque  unde  nos  sumus,  Tingentrra.  (Mela,  ii.  6.) 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all  these  statements 
refer  to  the  same  place  ; nay,  the  very  names  are 
identical,  Transducta  being  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  word  Joza  (from  nV**  egressus  est) 
used  by  the  Phoenician  inhabitants  to  describe  the 
origin  of  the  city.  Its  site  must  have  been  at  or 
near  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the  European  shore  of 
the  Straits,  and  on  the  S.-most  point  of  the  pen- 
insula. (Mitn.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  p 103  ; Philos. 
T vans.  xxx.  p.  919;  Mentelle,  Geog.  Comp.  Esp. 
Anc.  p 229  ; Ukert,  ii.  1.  p 344.)  [P.  S.] 

JULIA  LIBYCA.  [C kkretaxi.] 

JULIA  MYKT1LIS.  [Myrtius.] 

JULIA  ROM U I. A.  [Hispalm.] 

JULIA  TRANSDUCTA.  [Julia  Joza.] 
JULIA  VICTRIX.  [Tarraco.] 

JULIACUM,  a town  in  Gallia  Belgica.  In  the 
Antoninc  Itin.  a road  runs  from  Castellum  (Cassel) 
through  Tonge m to  Juliacum,  and  thence  to  Co- 
lonia (Cologne).  Juliacum  is  18  leagues  from  Co- 
lonia. Another  road  runs  from  Colonia  T raj  ana  to 
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Juliacum,  and  from  Juliacum  through  Tibcrmenm 
to  Cologne.  On  this  road  also  Juliacum  is  placed 
18  leagues  from  Cologne.  Juliacum  is  Juliers , or 
Jitlick,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  on  the  river  Roer,  on 
the  carriage  road  from  Cologne  to  A ix-la-  Chapelle. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  the  Roman 
name  Juli-,  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
finding  between  Juliacum  and  Colonia  a place  Ti- 
beriacum  ( Bercheim  or  Bergken).  A cum  is  a 
common  ending  of  the  names  of  towns  in  North 
Gallia.  [G.  L.] 

JULLAXO'POLIS  ('lov\tavovxo\i$),  a town  in 
Lydia  which  is  not  mentioned  until  the  time  of 
Hierocles  (p.  670),  according  to  whom  it  was  situ- 
ated close  to  Maeonia,  and  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mount  Tmolus,  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Tralles.  (Comp.  Plm.  v.  29.)  [L.  S.] 
JULIAS.  [Bethsaida.] 

JULIO'BONA  (Too\«J6o*'a),  a town  in  Gallia 
Bclgica,  is  the  city  of  the  Caleti,  or  Caleitae  as  Pto- 
lemy writes  the  name  (ii.  8.  § 5),  who  occupied  the 
Pay » de  Caux.  [Caleti.]  The  place  is  Lillebone, 
on  the  little  river  Bolbec,  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Seine,  between  Havre  and  Caudebec , in  the  present 
department  of  Seine  Inferieuse.  The  Itins.  show 
several  roads  from  Juliobona;  one  to  Rotomagus 
(Rotten),  through  Breviodurum ; and  another  through 
Breviodurum  to  Noviomagus  (Linear),  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Seine.  The  road  from  Juliobona  to  the 
west  terminated  at  Carocotinum.  [Carocotikum.] 
The  place  has  the  name  Juliabona  in  the  Latin 
middle  age  writings.  It  was  a favourite  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Normandie,  and  William,  named  the 
Conqueror,  liad  a castle  here,  where  he  often  resided. 

The  name  Juliobona  is  one  of  many  examples  of 
a word  formed  by  a Roman  prefix  (Julio)  and  a 
Celtic  termination  (Bona),  like  Augustobona,  Julio- 
magus.  The  word  Divona  or  Bibona  [Divosa]  has 
the  same  termination.  It  appears  from  a middle  age 
Latin  writer,  cited  by  D'Anville  (Motive,  <fc.,  Julio- 
bema),  that  the  place  was  then  called  Illcbona,  from 
which  the  modem  name  LUlebonne  has  come  by 
prefixing  the  article;  as  the  river  Oltis  in  the  south 
of  France  has  become  L'Olt,  and  Lot. 

The  name  Juliobona,  the  traces  of  the  old  roads, 
and  the  remains  discovered  on  the  site  of  Lilkbonne 
prove  it  to  have  been  a Roman  town.  A Roman 
theatre,  tombs,  medals,  and  antiquities,  have  been 
discovered.  [G.  L.] 

JULIOBRI’GA  (TouAidSprya),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Cantabri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  belonging 
to  the  couventus  of  Clunia,  stood  near  the  sources  of 
the  Ebro , ou  the  eminence  of  Retortillo,  S.  of  Rey- 
riosa.  Five  stones  still  mark  the  bounds  which 
divided  its  territory  from  that  of  Legio  IV.  It  hod 
Its  port,  named  Port  us  Vietoriae  Juliobrigensiom, 
at  Santonna.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34  ; Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §51;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p 354;  Morales, 
A ntig.  p.  68  ; Florez,  Eep.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  4 1 7 ; Cantabr 
p.  64  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  443.)  [P.  S.] 

JULIOMAGUS  (’IouAid/Mryor),  a town  of  tbo 
Andeeuvi,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  their  capital. 
(Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 8.)  It  U named  Juliotnngus  in  the 
Table,  and  marked  as  a capital.  It  is  now  Angcrt. 
[Ardecavi.]  [G.  L.] 

JULIO'POLIS.  [Gordium  and  Tarsus.] 
JULIO'POLIS  AEGYPTI.  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26) 
alone  among  ancient  geographers  mentions  this  place 
among  the  towns  of  Lower  Aegypt.  From  the  silence 
of  his  predecessors,  and  from  the  name  itself,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  its  recent  origin.  According 
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to  Pliny,  Juliopolis  stood  about  20  miles  distant 
from  Alexandria,  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal  which 
connected  that  city  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  Some  geographers  suppose  Juliopolis  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Nicopolis,  or  the  City  of  Victory, 
founded  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  b.  c.  29,  partly  to 
commemorate  his  reduction  of  Aegypt  to  a Roman 
province,  and  partly  to  punish  the  Alexandrians  for 
their  adherence  to  Cleopatra  and  M.  Antonius. 
Mannert,  on  the  contrary  (x.  i.  p.  626),  believes 
Juliopolis  to  have  been  merely  that  suburb  of  Alex- 
andria which  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  795)  calls  Eleusis. 
At  this  place  the  Nile-boats,  proceeding  up  the  river, 
took  in  cargoes  and  passengers.  [W.  B.  D.] 

IU'LIS.  [Ceos.] 

JULIUM  CA'RNICUM  (TotfAior  KdpriKov, Ptol ; 
Zwglxo),  a town  of  the  Cami,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  which,  from  its  name,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a Roman  colony  founded  either  by 
Julius  Caesar,  or  in  his  honour  by  Augustus.  If 
Paulua  Diaconus  is  correct  in  ascribing  the  foun- 
dation of  Forum  Julii  to  the  dictator  himself  (P. 
Diac.  Hi»t.  Lang.  ii.  14),  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Julium  Camicum  dates  from  the  same  period:  but 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation.  Ptolemy  in 
one  place  distinctly  describes  it  as  in  Non  cum 
(viii.  7.  § 4),  in  another  more  correctly  as  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum  and  Italy  (fiera^b  Trjt 
TraAfar  *al  Notpixov,  ii.  13.  § 4).  Bat  Pliny  ex- 
pressly includes  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Cami  and 
the  tenth  region  of  Italy  (“  Julienses  Camorum,”  iii. 
19.  s.  23),  and  its  position  on  the  & side  of  the  Alps 
clearly  entitles  it  to  be  considered  in  Italy.  Its 
position  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  219),  which  places  it  60  M.  P.,  from 
Aquileia,  on  tho  road  leading  nearly  due  N.  from 
that  city  over  the  Julian  Alps.  The  first  stage  on 
this  road,  u Ad  Tricesimum,"  still  retains  the  name 
of  Trigesimo,  and  the  site  of  Julium  Camicum  is 
marked  by  the  village  of  Zuglto  (where  some  Roman 
remains  hare  been  discovered),  in  a side  valley  open- 
ing into  that  of  the  Tagliamento,  about  4 miles  above 
Tolmezzo.  The  pass  from  thence  over  the  MonU 
di  Sta.  Croce  into  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  now  prac- 
ticable only  for  mules,  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient 
Roman  road,  given  in  the  Itinerary,  and  therefore 
probably  a frequented  pass  under  the  Romans 
[Alpks,  p.  110,  No.  7 J : but  the  inscription  on 
the  faith  of  which  the  construction  of  this  road  has 
been  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar  is  a p-ip«  ble  forgery. 
(Cluver.  Jtal.  p.  200.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

JUNCARIA,  JUNCARTUS  CAMPUS,  [Ir- 

DIGETES.] 

JUNONIA  INSULA.  [Forturatak  Irs.] 

JURA.  [Hklvetii  ; Gallia,  p.  951.] 

JURCAE  C'lvpKcu),  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  22)  as  lying  contiguous  to  the  Thyssagetae, 
who  isy  beyond  the  Bud  ini,  who  lay  beyond  tbs 
Saurumatac  of  the  Pains  Mnootis  and  Lower  TanaTs. 
Their  country  was  well-wooded.  They  were  hunters, 
and  had  horses.  This  points  to  some  portion  of 
the  lower  Uralian  range.  They  were  probably 
tribes  of  the  Ugrian  stock,  akin  to  the  present 
Morduine,  Ttherimiss,  Ts/itteaahes,  of  which  they 
were  the  most  southern  portion.  The  reason  for 
for  this  lies  in  the  probability  of  the  name  being  a 
derivative  from  the  root  -Fr-  (as  in  Ukraine  and 
Carin-thid)  = border,  or  boundary,  some  form  of 
which  gave  the  Slavonic  p>pulation  their  equivalent 
to  the  Germanic  name  Jfarcomcmni  — Marrh- 
mat.  [R.  G.  L.j 
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JUSTINIA'NA.  [Carthago  : IIadrumbtum.] 

JUSTINIA'NA  PRIM  A.  [Scum.] 

JUSTIN  I ANO'POLIS.  L A city  in  Epeirus, 
formerly  called  Hadrianopolis.  [Hadrianorolis.] 

2.  The  later  name  of  Hadramctum  in  Africa. 
[Hadrumktum.] 

JUTHUNOI  (To6&wyyo0*  a German  tribe 
dwelling  on  the  bonks  of  the  Danube.  They  are 
described  by  some  ancient  writers  as  a part  of  the 
Alemanni  (Amin.  Marc.  xvii.  6);  but  they  belonged 
more  probably  to  the  Gothic  race  : even  their  name 
seems  to  be  only  another  form  for  Gothi  or  Gothones. 
(Ambroe.  Epist.  20.)  Dexippua,  from  whom  we 
learn  most  about  their  history,  calls  them  a Scythian 
tribe,  which,  however,  dearly  means  that  they  were 
Goths. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian  the  Juthnngi 
invaded  Italy,  and,  being  defeated,  they  sued  for 
peace,  but  were  obliged  to  return  without  liaring 
effected  their  purpose  : afterwards  they  made  prepa- 
rations for  another  invasion.  (Dcxip.  pp.  11, 12,  18, 
19,  21,  ed.  Niebuhr  and  Bekker.)  In  these  wars, 
however,  they  never  appeared  alone,  but  always  in 
conjunction  with  others,  either  Alemanniaus,  Suevi, 
or  Goths.  (See  Eisenschmidt,  de  Origin*  Osiro - 
got  horn  m et  Visigothorwn,  p.  26;  Latham,  Tacit. 
Germ^  Epileg.  p.  cxiii.)  [L.  S.] 

JUTTAH  (Trek,  LXX.),  a town  of  Judah  ( Josh. 
xv.  55),  appropriated  to  the  priests ; according  to 
Eusebius  (OnomasL  s.  r.  Terra*')  it  was  18  M.  P. 
from  Eleutheropolis.  Reland  (Pokiest,  p.  870) 
supposes  this  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zac-lumas 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist, — the  wikis  TovSa  of  Luke,  i.  39,  being  so 
written,  by  a corruption  or  from  a softer  pronun- 
ciation, instead  of  wokis  Tovra.  The  modern  Yutta, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  in  which  there  are  said 
to  be  indications  of  old  remains,  preserves  the  ancient 
name.  (Robinson.  Bib.  lies.  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  195, 
628  ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  pp.  638,  641 ; 
Winer,  s.  e.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JUVAVUM,  JUVA'VXA,  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Noricum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ivarus. 
It  is  the  modem  city  of  Salzburg,  situated  in 
an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  slope  of  a range 
of  a high  mountain.  It  is  chiefly  known  from  in- 
scriptions : one  of  which  (Orelli,  no.  496)  describes 
the  plaoe  as  a colony  planted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  ; 
bat  its  genuineness  is  disputed.  (Orelli,  Jnscript. 
vol.  i.  p.  138.)  Juvavinm  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  fifth  cohort  of  the  first  legion  (A 'otiL  Imper .) 
and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
At  an  earlier  period  it  seems  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  native  kings  of  Noricum.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Heruli  ; but  was  restored  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  and  still  contains  many  beautiful  remains 
of  antiquity,  especially  mosaics.  (Comp.  Orelli,  1 re- 
script. nos.  496,  497;  Jtin.  AnL  p.  235,  where  it 
bears  the  erroneous  name  of  Joravis  ; Eugipp.  ViL 
S.  Sever.  13,  24,  where  it  is  called  Iopia  ; ViL  S. 
Rupert  i , ap.  Bosnage,  tom.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  273  ; Egin- 
hard,  Vit.  Caroli  AI.  33;  Juvavia,  oder  Nachrichten 
torn  Zustande  der  Gegenden  und  Stadt  Juvavia , 
Salzburg,  1784,  fol)  [L.  S.] 


K. 

KADESH  (Kdbbt,  LXX),orK  ADESH-BARNEA, 
a site  on  the  SE.  of  Palestine,  with  a fountain,  Ew- 
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MisiiPAT  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xvi.  14),  where  the  Israelites 
i encamped  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (Num.  xxxii.  8),  and  the  point  from 
which  the  spies  were  sent.  (Num.  xiii.  xiv.  40 — 45, 
xxi.  I — 3;  Deut,  i.  41 — 44  ; comp.  Judg.  i.  17.) 
The  supposition  that  the  Kadesh-Hamea,  to  which 
the  Israelites  first  came,  is  different  from  the 
Kadesh -Men  bah,  which  formed  their  later  encamp- 
ment, where  the  wants  of  the  people  were  mira- 
culously supplied  from  the  smitten  rock  (Num.  xx. 
14),  reconciles  some  difficulties.  On  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  two  places  of  this  name,  the  first 
Kadesh  and  its  localities  agrees  very  well  with  the 
spring  of  'Ain  KAdes  or  Kudis , lying  to  the  E.  of 
the  highest  part  of  JJjebtl  Ualal , towards  its  N. 
extremity,  about  12  miles  from  Moihihhi  Had  jar. 
(Beer-lahai-roi,  Gen.  xvi.  14),  and  something  like  due 
S.  from  Khalasa  (Chezil,  Josh.  xv.  30),  which  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams,  Holy 
.City,  vol.  i.  App.  pp.  466 — 468)  with  the  rock 
struck  by  Moses. 

The  second  Kadesh,  to  which  the  Israelites  came 
with  a view  of  passing  through  the  land  of  Edom, 
coincides  better  with  the  more  easterly  position  of 
'Ain -el-  Wei b eh  which  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  582,  610,  622)  has  assigned  to  it 
(coinp.  Kitto.  Scripture  Lands,  p.  82).  Ritter 
( Erdkunde , vol.  xiv.  pp.  1077 — 1089),  who  refers 
to  the  latest  discoveries  in  this  district,  does  not 
determine  whether  one  Kade>h  would  sufficiently 
answer  all  the  conditions  required.  [E.  B.  J.] 
KADMONITES  (K tipuvaim,  LXX.),  a nation  of 
Canaan  at  the  time  lliat  Abraham  sojourned  in  the 
Land  (Gen. xv.  19).  The  name  Beui-Kedem,  “chil- 
dren of  the  East  ” (Judg.  vi.  3 ; comp.  Isa.  xi.  14), 
was  probably  not  distinctive  of,  but  collectively  ap- 
plied to  various  peoples,  like  the  Saracens  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  Beduins  in  later  times.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  p.  138.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KAMON  (K apthv,  LXX.),  a town  in  Gilead,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  where  Jair  died. 
( Judges , x.  5;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  7.  § 6.)  The 
Kamona  (Kapa>va)  of  Eusebius,  which  lay  6 M.  1*. 
to  the  N.  of  Legio  (Onomast.  s.  ».),  must  have  been 
another  place  of  the  same  name;  but  the  city  which 
Polybius  (v.  70)  calls  Camus  (Ko^oPt),  and  which 
was  taken,  with  other  places,  in  I’eraea,  by  Antio- 
chus,  is  identical  with  the  town  in  Gilead.  (Reland, 
PalaesL  649 ; Winer,  s.  v. ; Von  Raumer,  Palest. 
p.242 ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  p.  1026.)  [E.B.J.] 
KAN  AH  (Kavd,  LXX  ).  1.  A town  in  the  N. 
district  of  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  Dr.  Robinson 
recognises  it  in  the  large  village  of  K&na , on  the 
brow  of  tlte  Wady-Ashiar,  near  Tyre. 

2.  A river  which  divided  the  district  of  Manasseh 
from  that  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9,  10),  pro- 
bably the  river  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
between  Caesareia  and  ApoRonia  ( Arundinetis ; comp. 
Schultens,  Vita  Salad,  pp.  191,  193),  now  the  Nahr 
AbuZubdra.  [E.  B.J.] 

KAPHARABIS  (Ka<papa6isy,  a fortified  place,  in 
Idumaea,  taken,  with  Kaphethra,  by  Ccrealis,  a.  d. 
69.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9.  6 9.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KEDEMOTH  (Bandpld,  LXX.),  a city  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  wilderness  of  Kodemoth,  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Amnn.  from  whence  Moses  sent  mes- 
sengers of  peace  to  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  (IkvL 
ii.  26.)  Its  site  has  not  been  made  out  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pt  i.  pp.  574,  1208;  Winer, 
s.  r.)  [E.B.J.] 
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KEDESH  (KaSrfs,  LXX).  1.  A town  ofNaphtali. 
20  M.  1*.  from  Tyre.  (Euseb.  Onomast.  s.  v.  Cede*.) 
Its  Canoanitish  chieftain  was  slain  at  the  conquest 
of  the  land  {Josh.  xii.  22);  afterward*  it  belonged 
to  the  Levites,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 
(Josh.  xx.  7,  xxl  32;  1 Chron.  vi.  76.)  Barak  was 
born  here  (Judges,  iv.  6):  and  Tiglath-Pilcser  made 
the  conquest  of  it  (2  Kings,  xv.  29).  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  victory  of  Jonathan  Maccabaeos  over  the 
princes  of  Demetrius  (1  Macc.  xi.  63 — 73),  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Tobias  (Ko$if  rijs  H*<pdaAtl/j., 
Tobit,  i.  2).  In  Josephus,  Ku5«<ra  (Antiq.  ix.ll. 

§ 1)  or  KiSaaa  (Antiq.  xiii.  5.  § 1)  is  spoken  of  as 
the  boundary  between  Tyre  and  Galilee:  during  the 
war  it  appears  to  liave  been  hostile  to  Galilee 
(B.J.  ii.  18.  § 1).  The  strongly  fortified  place  in 
this  district,  called  Kt/8o<cr<rof  by  the  same  writer 
(B.  J.  iv.  2.  § 3),  is  probably  the  same  as  Kedesh. 
A village  on  the  hills  opposite  the  marshes  of  II  diet - 
Bdnids , still  called  Kedes,  is  identified  by  Dr. . 
Robinson  with  the  ancient  city.  (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  355.)  Kedes  was  visited  in  1844  by  the  Rev. 
Eli  Smith,  who  has  a full  account  of  it  in  MS. 
(Bihlioth.  Sacra,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.) 

2.  A town  in  the  S.  district  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  xv.  23.) 

3.  A town  of  Issnchar,  belonging  to  the  Levites. 
(I  Chron.  vi.  72;  Reland,  PalaesL  p.668;  Winer, 
Biblisch.  Reel  wort,  s.v.;  Von  Raumcr,  Palest,  p.  129; 
Bitter,  Erdkunde. vol.  xv.pp.246 — 252.)  [E.B. J.J 

KEDRON,  KIDRON.  [Jerusalem.] 

KEILAH  (K«tAa,  LXX.;  KiAAa,  Jweph.  Antiq. 
vi.  13.  § 1 ; Ktj\(£,  Euseb.),  a city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44),  8 M.  P.  from  Eleutheropolis. 
(EtiM*b.  Onomast.  s.v.)  When  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Philistines,  David  relieved  it,  but  the 
thankless  inhabitants  would  have  delivered  him  into  1 
the  hands  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 13.)  It 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ; 
( AVA.  iii.  17,  18);  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
prophet  Ilabnkkuk  was  buried  here.  (Sozomen,  ! 
II.  E.  vii.  29 : Niccpli.  II.  E.  xii.  48 ; Reland,  Palacst.  ) 
p.  698;  Winer,  Biblisch.  Realwort.  s.  r.;  Von  Kau- 
lnor,  Palest,  p.  207.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

KEN1TES  (Kivaioi,  LXX.),  a ecmi-nomad  tribe 
of  Midianitcs,  dwelling  among  the  Ainalekites.  (Gen. 
xv.  19;  Sum.  xxiv.  21;  1 Sam.  xv.  C.)  Hobub 
(Jethro),  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  Ilcber,  the 
husband  of  Jacl,  who  slew  Sisera  (Judg.  i.  16,  iv. 
11),  belonged  to  this  race.  The  Rechabitcs  are  | 
mentioned,  with  other  families,  as  belonging  to  the  ^ 
Kenites.  (1  Chnm.  ii.  55;  Jer.  XXXV.  2;  Winer, 
s.  r.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  135 — 138; 
Ewuld,  Gesch . des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  337, 
vol.  ii.  p.  31 .)  [E.B.  J.J 

KEX1ZZITKS  (Kfra(cuoi,  LXX.),  a Canaanitish 
tribe.  (Gen.  xv.  19  ) Caleb,  the  son  of  Jcphunnch,  j 
is  called  a Kcnezite  (Mum.  xxxiL  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6). 
ami  Otbnicl,  his  younger  brother,  is  also  caHed  a 
son  of  Kouaz.  (Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9 ; comp.  Josh.  xv.  17 ; 

1 Chron.  iv.  13.)  Another  branch  of  this  race  are 
referred  to  the  Edomites.  (Gen  xxxvi.  11;  Winer,  1 
s.v.\  Ritter,  Enlkitmle,  vol.  xv.  p.  138;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  des  Volkcs  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.338.)  [E.  B.J.] 

KER10TH  (Kapiw<?,  LXX.).  1.  A town  of  the  j 
tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  25.)  It  was  probably 
the  birthplace  of  the  traitor  Judas,  who  owed  his 
surname  (‘\<TKapi<lrni%)  to  this  place.  (Comp.  Winer, 
s.  v.  Judas.)  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  472) 
has  suggested  that  it  may  be  represented  by  El - . 
Kureyetein,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 


ridge  S.  of  Hebron,  where  there  are  sites  of  mine 
visible. 

2.  A town  of  Moab.  (Jer.  xlriii.  24.  41 ; Amos, 
ii.  2.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

KIRJATH,  a word  signifying  in  Hebrew  “town," 
or  44  city;”  the  following  are  the  principal  places  to 
which  this  term  is  attached. 

1.  Kirjatiiaim  (Kiyiadalu,  LXX.),  or  the 
44  double  city,”  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  the 
country  E,  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emims  (Gen,  xiv.  5 ; comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  308),  who  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Moabites.  (Deut.  ii.  9,  11.)  Kiija- 
thaim  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  children  of 
Reuben  (AT«m.  xxxii.  37;  Josh.  xiii.  19);  but 
during  the  exile  the  Moabites  recovered  this  and 
other  towns.  (Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23 ; Ezek.  xxv.  9.) 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  r.  Ka viada(u) 
describe  it  as  being  full  of  Christians,  and  lying 
10  M.  P.  W.  of  Medeha.  Burekhardt  (Trav.  p.367) 
heard  of  ruins  called  EUTeim,  half  an  hour  W.  of 
the  site  of  Medeba,  winch  he  conjectures  to  have 
been  this  place,  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  being 
retained.  This  docs  not  agree  with  the  distance  in 
the  Onomasticon,  but  Jerome  is  probably  wrong  in 
identifying  the  Christian  town  with  the  ancient 
Kitjathaim,  as  the  former  is  no  doubt,  from  the  data 
assigned  by  him,  the  modem  Kureyeidt,  S.  of  the 
Wady  Zurka  Mam,  and  the  latter  the  El-Teim  of 
Burekhardt,  to  the  N.  of  the  Wady.  (Comp.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  voL  xv.  pp.  1185,  1186.)  There  was 
another  place  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Xaphtali. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  76.) 

2.  KnuATii-AunA,  the  ancient  name  of  Hebron, 
bnt  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Neheuiiah  (xi.  25). 
[Hkiirox.] 

3.  Kirjatii-Baal.  [Kirjatii-Jearim.] 

4.  Kirjath- Hczotii,  or  “city  of  streets,"  a 
town  of  Moab.  (A'um.  xxii.  39.) 

5.  Kihjath-J karim,  or  “city  of  forests,”  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17), 
and  not  far  distant  from  Beeroth  (El-Bindi).  (Ezra, 
ii.  25.)  At  a later  period  the  ark  was  brought  hem 
from  lieth-Shemesh  (1  Sam.  vii.  1,2),  and  remnined 
there  till  it  was  removed  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  6).  The  place  was  rebuilt  and  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Ezra,  Lc.;  AVA,  vii.  29).  Josephus  (Ant. 
vi.  1.  § 4)  says  that  it  was  near  to  BetLi-Shcmeali, 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomast . s.v.  liaal- 
Carathiarim)  speak  of  it,  in  their  day,  as  a village 
9 or  10  M.  P.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  l>ios- 
polis  (Lydda).  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  334 — 337)  has  identified  it  with  the  present 
Kuryet-el-  Endb,  on  tho  road  to  RamJch.  The 
monks  have  found  the  Axathotii  of  Jeremiah 
(i.  1 ; comp.  Hieron.  in  loc . ; Onomast  s.  v. ; Joseph. 
Ant  x.  7.  § 3),  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
modern  'Anata  at  Kuryet-el-  Enab,  but  the  eccle- 
siastical tradition  is  evidently  incorrect.  There  was 
formerly  here  a convent  of  the  Minorites,  with  a 
Latin  church.  Tho  latter  remains  entirely  deserted, 
but  not  in  mins  ; and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
solidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  1 08 — 1 1 0.) 

6.  Kirjath -Sktiikr,  or  44  city  of  the  book  " 
(Josh.  xv.  15, 1 6 ; Judg.  i.  11),  also  called  Kirjatu- 
Saxxaii,  “cityof  palms.”  (JosA.xv.49.)  Afterwards 
it  took  the  name  of  Deiur  (A a€lp,  LXX),  a “ word  ” 
or  “oracle.”  Debir  was  captured  by  Joshua  (r 
38),  but  being  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Canaanites, 
Caleb  gave  his  daughter  Achsa  to  Othniei,  for  bia 
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bravery  in  carrying  it  by  storm  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 20).  | 
It  belonged  afterwards  to  the  priests.  ( Josh.  xxi. 
15;  1 Chron.  vi.  58.)  Debir  is  afterwards  lost 
sicht  of;  but  from  the  indications  already  given,  it 
appears  to  have  been  near  Hebron, — but  the  site  has 
not  been  made  out.  There  was  a second  Debir  in 
the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Josh.  xiii.  26.)  (Von  Raumer, 
J'alest.  p.  182  ; Winer,  s.  r.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KIR-MOAB  (rb  r*7xos  Ttj*  MwafftriSoy,  LXX.), 
“the  stronghold  uf  Maab.”  (Isa.xv i.),  called  alsoKiR- 
Ukurskth  and  Kir-IIkres.  (Isa.  xvi.  7,  11 ; Jer. 
xlviii.  31.)  In  the  Chaldee  version  and  the  Greek  of 
the  Apocrypha,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  Kerakka- 
Muab.and  Characa(X<£pa*a,2d/acc.xii.  17).  Under 
this  hitter  name,  more  or  less  corrupted,  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (Xapdtcuna,  v.  17.  § 5;  comp. 
XapaucfiutGa,  Steph.  B.)  and  other  writers,  both  eccle- 
siastical arid  profane,  down  to  the  centuries  before 
the  Crusades.  (Ahti-l-ftfda,  Tab.  Syr.  p.89;  Schul- 
tens,  Index  ad  Vit.  Salad,  s.  v.)  The  Crusaders 
found  the  name  extant,  and  erected  the  fortress  still 
known  as  Kerak , which,  with  that  of  Shobek,  formed 
the  centre  of  operations  for  the  Latins  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  With  the  capture  of  these,  after  a long 
siege  by  Snladin,  a.  D.  1188,  the  dominion  of  tire 
Franks  over  this  territory  terminated.  (Wilken,  die 
Krtuxz,  vol.  iv.  pp.  244 — 247.)  The  whole  of  this 
district  was  unknown  till  a.  d.  1806,  when  Seetzen 
(Xachs,  Monad.  Corr.  xviii.  pp.433,  foil.)  penetrated 
as  far  as  Kerak.  A fuller  account  of  the  place  is 
given  by  Burckhardt  (Trav.  pp.  379 — 387),  by 
whom  it  was  next  visited  in  1812;  and  another 
description  is  furnished  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
(Trav.  pp.  361 — 370),  who  followed  in  the  same 
direction  in  1818.  (Robinson,  liibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
566 — 571  ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  916, 
1215.)  [E.B.J.l 

KISHON.  [Cison.] 


. L. 

LABAXAE  AQUAE.  [Aquae  Labanae/] 
LABKA'TES.  [Labeatib  Lacus.] 
LABEA'TIS  LACUS,  a large  lake  of  Roman  II- 
lyricam,  situated  to  the  N.  of  Scodra,  the  chief  city  of 
the  Labeatks  (Liv.  xliii.  21,  xliv.  31,  xlv.  26)  or 
Laueatak.  (Plin.  iii.  26.)  It  is  now  called  the  lake 
of  Scutari,  famous  for  the  quantity  of  fish,  especially 
of  the  “ Cyprinus  * family.  The  rivers,  which  drain 
the  rocky  district  of  Monte-Negro,  discharge  them- 
selves into  this  lake,  which  communicates  with  the 
sea  by  the  river  Barbara.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  411, 415, 476.)  (E.  B.  J.] 

LABl'CUMorLAVrCUM,  sometimes  also(Liv.ii. 
39,  iv.  45)  LAV1CI,  (rb  AaSucJu  : Eth.  Aa€ucav6s, 
Labicanus  and  tavicanus : Jai  Colomta),  nn  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  at  the  foot  of  tho  north- 
eastern slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  distant  about 
15  miles  from  Rome.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed, 
according  to  a tradition  reported  by  Servius  (ad 
Aen.  vii.  796),  to  Glaucus,  a son  of  Minos:  and 
Virgil  (L  c.)  mentions  it  among  the  cities  which 
sent  assistance  to  king  Latinus  against  Aeneas,  so 
tliat  he  must  have  regarded  it  as  more  ancient  than 
the  Trojan  settlement  in  Latium.  But  the  cur- 
rent tradition,  adopted  by  Dionysius,  repi'esented 
Lnbicmn,  in  common  with  so  many  other  Latin 
cities,  as  a colony  of  Alba.  (Dionys.  viii.  19 ; 
Diodor.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Whatever  was 
its  origin,  we  know  with  certainty  tliat  it  was  one 
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! of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and  as  such 
retained,  down  to  a late  period,  the  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
(Dionys.  v.  61 ; Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  first  appears 
in  history  as  taking  port  in  the  league  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  previous  to  the  battle  of  Kegillus 
(Dionys.  1.  c.),  and  is  afterwards  mentioned  among 
the  cities  wiiich  are  represented  as  taken  in  suc- 
cession by  Coriolanus,  during  his  campaign  against 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ; Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is 
not  improbable  tliat  this  legend  represents  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Labicum,  together  with  Bola, 
Pedum,  and  other  places  which  figure  in  the  same 
narrative,  actually  fell  about  that  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aeqnians,  as  Satricum,  Corioli,  and 
other  towns  further  to  the  &,  did  into  thoee  of  the 
Vobcians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  But  during 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Aequians,  Labicum  always  appear*  as  a Latin 
city : and  from  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  La- 
tium adjoining  the  Aequians,  its  name  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  history  of  those  contests.  Thus,  in 
B.  c.  458,  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aequian 
general  Gracchus  : and  in  418  we  find  the  Labicans 
themselves  abandoning  the  Roman  alliance,  and 
joining  the  Aequians,  together  with  whom  they 
established  a camp  on  Mount  Algidus.  Their  com- 
bined forces  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Roman 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  and  Labicum  itself 
was  taken  by  storm.  In  order  to  secure  their  new 
conquest  against  the  Aequians  the  Roman  senate 
sent  thither  a colony  of  1500  Roman  citizens,  which 
appears  to  have  maintained  itself  there,  though  at- 
tacked the  very  next  year  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  iii. 
25,  iv.  45—47,  49.)  In  b.  c.  383,  its  territory 
was  again  ravnged  by  the  Praenestines,  at  that  time 
on  hostile  terms  with  Rome  (Liv.  vi.  21);  and  after 
a long  interval,  in  b.c.  211,  it  once  more  sustained 
the  same  fate  from  the  army  of  Hannibal.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Labicum  disappears 
from  history,  but  wc  learn  that  it  still  existed  as  a 
municipium,  though  in  a very  poor  and  decayed 
condition,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  Plane. 
9,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35.)  Strabo,  however,  speaks 
of  the  town  as  in  ruins,  and  Pliny  mentions  the 
population  “ ex  agro  Labicano”  in  a manner  that 
.seems  to  imply  that,  though  they  still  formed  a 
“popnlus”  or  community,  the  city  no  longer  existed. 
(Strab.  v.  pp.  230,  237 ; Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.)  In  like 
manner  wo  find  the  M ager  Labicanus " elsewhere 
mentioned,  but  no  further  notice  of  the  town.  (Saet. 
Caes.  83.)  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have,  under 
the  Roman  empire,  congregated  together  afresh  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  station  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana,  called  Ad  Quintanas,  and  hence  assumed 
the  name  of  Lavicani  Quintanenses,  which  wc  meet 
with  in  inscriptions.  (Orel). Inscr . 118,  3997.)  The 
territory  appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  fertility, 
and  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  grapes.  (SiL 
ltal.  viii.  366  ; Jul.  Capit.  Clod.  Albin.  11.) 

The  position  of  Labicum  has  been  a subject  of 
much  dispute,  having  been  placed  by  different 
writers  al  Valmvntone,  Zagarolo,  and  Lugnano. 
But  the  precise  statement  of  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  ns 
to  the  course  of  the  Via  Labicana,  together  with  tho 
fact  that  he  describes  the  ancient  city  as  situated 
on  a hill  to  the  right  of  that  road,  about  120  stadia 
( 1 5 Roman  miles)  from  Rome,  ought  to  have  left  no 
difficulty  on  tho  subject : and  iiolstenius  long  ago 
correctly  placed  the  ancient  city  on  the  hill  now 
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occupied  by  the  village  of  La  Colonna ; a height  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  Tuscuian  hills,  and  com- 
manding the  adjoining  portion  of  the  plain.  It  is 
about  a mile  from  the  1 5th  milestone  on  the  Roman 
road,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  suburb  Ad  Quin- 
tanas afterwards  grew  up,  and  is  certainly  the  only 
position  that  accords  with  Strabo’s  description.  No 
ruins  are  visible  ; but  the  site  is  one  well  calculated 
for  au  ancient  city,  of  small  magnitude,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  inscriptions  already  noticed  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  may  be  considered  con- 
clusive of  the  point.  The  modern  village  of  La 
Colonna  dates  only  from  the  11th  century.  (HoUten. 
Not,  ad  Clue.  p.  194  ; Fabrett.  de  Aquaeduct. 
p.  182  ; Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157 
— 164.)  Ficoroni,  in  his  elaborate  work  (Memorie 
della  Prima  e Seconda  Cittd  di  Labico , 4 to.  Roma, 
1745),  has  laboured  to  prove,  but  certainly  without 
success,  that  Labicum  was  situated  on  the  Colie  dei 
Quadri,  near  Lugnnno , about  5 miles  beyond  /wj 
Colonna,  The  remains  there  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  him  render  it  probable  that  Lugnano  was 
an  ancient  site,  probably  that  of  Bola  [Bola]  ; but 
the  distance  from  Rome  excludes  the  supposition 
that  it  was  that  of  Labicum. 

The  Via  La bic aha,  which  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esquilina  at  Rome  together  with  the  Via  Prae- 
nestina,  but  separated  from  the  latter  immediately 
afterwards,  held  a course  nearly  parallel  with  it  as 
far  as  the  station  Ad  Quintanas ; from  whence  it 
turned  round  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  fell 
into  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  where 
the  latter  road  had  just  descended  from  Mt.  Algidus. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  237  ; l tin.  Ant,  pp.  304, 305.)  It  is 
strange  tliat  the  Itinerary  gives  the  name  of  La- 
vicana  to  the  continuation  of  the  road  after  their 
junction,  though  the  Via  Latina  was  so  much  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  The  course  of  the 
ancient  Via  Lnbicana  may  be  readily  traced  from 
the  gates  of  Rome  by  the  Torre  Pignatara,  Cento 
Celle , Torre  Nuova,  and  the  Osteria  di  Finocchio 
to  the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  at  the  fuot  of  the  hill 
of  that  name.  This  Osteria  is  16  miles  from  Rome 
and  a mile  beyond  the  ancient  station  Ad  Quintanas. 
From  thence  the  road  proceeded  to  San  Cesario , and 
Boon  after,  quitting  the  line  of  the  modem  road  to 
Valmontone,  struck  off  direct  to  join  the  Via  La- 
tina : but  the  exact  site  of  the  station  Ad  Pictas 
has  not  been  determined.  (Westphal,  Rom.  Kam- 
pagne,  pp.  78 — 80;  Gell’s  Topogr.  of  Rome, 
p.  279.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Via  Labicana,  about  thirteen 
miles  and  a half  from  Rome,  is  a small  crater-formed 
lake,  which  has  often  been  considered  as  the  ancient 
Lac  us  Rcgillus : but  the  similar  basin  of  the  Ixtgo 
di  Comufelle,  near  Tusculum,  appears  to  have  a 
better  claim  to  that  celebrated  name.  [Rkoillus 
Lacus.] 

The  course  of  the  Via  Labicana  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  was  bordered,  like  the  other 
highways  that  issued  from  the  city,  with  numerous 
sepulchres,  many  of  them  on  a large  scale,  and  of 
massive  construction.  Of  these,  the  one  now  known 
as  the  Torre  Pignatara , about  three  miles  from 
the  Porta  Maggiore , is  represented  by  very  ancient 
tradition,  but  with  no  other  mnthority,  as  the  mau- 
soleum of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  (Nibby,  vol.  iii.  p.  243.)  We  learn,  also, 
that  the  family  tomb  of  the  emperor  Didius  Juliauus 
was  situated  on  the  same  road,  at  the  distance  of 
5 miles  from  Rome.  (Spartian.  Did.Jul.  8.) 
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LABISCO.  [Latuco.1 
LABISCUM.  [Lavisco.] 

LABO'TAS  (Ao&sraj),  a small  river  of  the  plain 
of  Antioch.  (Strab.  xvL  p.  751.)  It  runs  from  the 
north,  parallel  to  the  Arceuthus,  and,  mixing  with 
its  waters  and  those  of  the  Oenoparas  coming  from 
the  east,  in  a small  lake,  they  flow  off  in  one  stream 
nnd  join  the  Orontes  a little  above  Antioch.  It  is 
the  western  of  the  two  rivers  shown  in  map,  Vol.  I. 

р.  115,  and  Pagrae  ( ISagra s')  is  situated  on  its 

western  bank  near  its  mouth.  [G.  W.] 

LABRANDA  (rd  Aafyar&a  or  A d€pawia),  a 
village  in  the  west  of  Curia,  about  60  stadia  from 
the  town  of  Mylasa,  to  which  the  village  belonged, 
and  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a rood  called 
the  sacred.  iAbranda  was  situated  in  the  mountains, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Stratios, 
to  which  processions  went  along  the  sacred  road 
from  Mylasa.  Herodotus  describes  (v.  1 19)  the 
sanctuary  as  an  extensive  grove  of  plane  trees,  within 
which  a body  of  Carians,  in  their  war  against  the 
Persians,  retreated  for  safety.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  659) 
speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  with  a (dovor  of  Zeus 
Stratios,  who  was  also  sumamed  “ Labrandenus  ” or 
u Labrandeus.”  Aelian  (//.  A.  xii.  30),  who  states 
that  the  temple  of  Labranda  was  70  stadia  from 
Mylasa,  relates  that  a spring  of  clear  water,  within 
the  sanctuary,  contained  fishes,  with  golden  neck- 
laces and  rings.  Chandler  {Antiq.  of  Ionia , pt.  1. 

с.  4,  and  Asia  Minor , c.  58)  was  the  first  who 

stated  his  belief,  that  the  ruins  at  Iaidi , south  of 
Kixrljik,  consisting  of  a theatre  and  a rained  temple 
of  tlie  Ionian  order,  of  which  16  columns,  with  the 
entablature,  were  then  still  standing,  were  those  of 
ancient  Labranda  and  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios. 
But  Choiseul  Gouffier,  Barbie  du  Bocage,  and  I^ake 
{Asia  Minor,  p.  232),  agree  in  thinking  that  these 
ruins  belong  to  Euromus  rather  than  Labranda. 
Their  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  have  nothing  very  ancient  about  them, 
but  rather  show  that  they  belong  to  a structure  of 
the  Roman  period.  The  remains  of  Labranda  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  bilb  to  the  north-east  of  Mylasa. 
Sir  C.  Fellows  ( Journal,  p.  261),  apparently  not 
knowing  what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors, 
unhesitatingly  speaks  of  the  rains  at  Iakli  as  those 
of  Labranda,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  the  remains 
of  the  temple  under  the  name  of  the  “ Temple  at 
Labranda.”  [L.  S.] 

LABRONIS  PORTUS.  [Liburnum.] 

LABUS  or  LABUTAS  (AoSof  or  Aofetfrat), 
a mountain  range  in  the  N.  of  Partliia,  mentioned 
by  Polybius  (x.  29).  It  seems  to  have  a part  of 
the  greater  range  of  M.  Coronus,  and  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  Sobad-Koh , a part  of  the 
EUmn  mountains.  [V.] 

LACANIT1S  (Aaneu'iTit),  the  name  of  a district 
in  Cilicia  Proper,  above  Tarsns,  between  the  rivers 
Cydnns  and  Saras,  ami  containing  the  town  of 
lrenopolis.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  § 6.)  [L.  8.] 

LACCU'RIS.  [Okbtani.] 

LACEA.  [Lusitania.] 

LACEDAEMON  (A aKtSalpafr,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; 
Eustath.  ad.  II  ii.  582),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Cvprus.  (Engel,  Kg  pros,  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
LACEDAEMON,  LACEDAEMO'NII.  [Laco- 
nia.] 

LAC  ERE  IA.  [Dontm  Campus.] 

LACETA'NI  (Aa/ceravoi),  one  of  the  email 
peoples  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  who  occupied  the 
valleys  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  (Imc*- 
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tc.nia  quae  subject  a Pgrenaeis  montibus  est , Liv.). 
Their  “ pathless  forests  " (decia  et  tilvestris  gens , 
Liv.)  lay  S.  of  the  Cerrktani,  W.  of  the  Indi- 
cktf.s,  and  N.  of  the  Laletani.  (It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  these  names  are  identical, 
especially  as  we  have  the  intermediate  form  L\k- 
aictani,  and  that  Ioicetania  is  only  tho  N.  part  of 
I.uletania.  Moreover,  the  name  is  confounded  with 
the  Jacktani  in  the  MSS.  of  Cues.  B.  C.  i.  60.) 
Only  one  town  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  them, 
and  that  without  a name,  but  simply  as  having 
been  taken  by  M.  Cato.  (Plat.  Cat.  Maj.  11  ; Lir. 
xxi.  23,  26,  60,  et  seq.,  xxviii.  24,  26,  et  seq., 
xxxiii.  34,  xxxiv.  20  ; Dion  Cass.  xlv.  10  ; Martial, 
L 49.  22.)  [P.  &] 

LACHISH  (Aaxi'r,  LXX.;  A dx*tr,  Aax«l<ra, 
Joseph.),  a city  to  the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  39),  the  capital  of  one  of  the  petty  kings 
or  sheikhs  of  the  Canaanites  (x.  3).  It  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Joshua  (iv.  31 — 33),  and  is  joined 
with  Adoraim  and  Azekah  (2  Ckron.  xi.  9)  as  one 
of  the  cities  built,  or  rather  fortified,  by  Rehoboam. 
It  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  on  his  invasion  of 
Judaea,  b.  c.  713.  (2  Kings , xviiu  14, 17,  xix.  8.) 
It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  ( Onomast. 
s.  r.)  seven  miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  Daroma 
or  “ the  valley.”  (Josh.  xv.  39.)  But  for  this  it 
might  have  been  identified  with  Um  Lakis,  on  the 
left  of  the  rood  between  Caza  and  Hebron,  about 
five  hours  from  the  former,  where  is  an  ancient  site 
“ now  covered  confusedly  with  heaps  of  small  round 
stones,  among  which  are  seen  two  or  three  fragments 
of  marble  columns.”  (Robinson,  BibL  Res.  vol.  ii. 
p.  388.)  The  objections  to  the  identification  are  not, 
perhaps,  so  great  as  is  represented : the  title  Um,  equi- 
valent to  metropolis,  would  seem  to  mark  it  as  a 
place  of  importance;  and  there  is  no  other  vestige  of 
a town  in  those  parts  that  can  be  referred  to  Lachish. 
It  is  considerably  south  of  west  from  Beit  Jebrin 
(Eleutheropolis),  which  is  near  enough  to  satisfy  the 
description  of  Eusebius,  who  is  not  remarkable  for 
precise  accuracy  in  his  bearings,  nor,  indeed,  in  his 
distances,  except  in  the  parts  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  and  on  the  more  frequented  thoroughfares. 
No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  its  juxtaposition 
with  Adoraim  and  Azekah,  in  2 Chron.  xi.  9,  as  it 
might  be  near  enough  to  group  with  them  in  a list 
of  names  which,  it  is  evident,  docs  not  pretend  to 
geographical  precision.  [G.  W.] 

LAC  I AC  A or  LACIACUM  (in  the  Peut.  Table 
it  is  called  Laciacis ),  a town  in  the  north-west  of 
Noricum  (It  Ant.  pp.  235,  258).  The  name  seems 
to  be  connected  with  “ lacus and  thus  to  point  to 
the  lake  district  in  upper  Austria;  hence  some  have 
identified  the  place  with  Seeicalchen , or  SL  Georgen 
on  the  Attersee.  But  Muchar  (Noricum,  p.  267) 
is  probably  right  in  identifying  it  with  Frantxn- 
markt.  [L.  S.] 

LA'CIBI  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3 ; Aaxiffh,  PtoL  ii.  4. 
§ 11),  a tributary  town  of  Ilispania  Baetica,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  convcntus  of  Gades,  while  Pto- 
lemy places  it  among  the  cities  of  the  Turdnli,  in 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hispalis.  [ P.  S.] 

LACIBU'RGIUM  (AaKtGovpyiov),  a German  towm 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  tho  rivers 
Chalusus,  and  Suevus  or  Suebns.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 27).  and  it  is  certain  that 
its  site  innst  be  looked  for  to  the  west  of  Wamemunde , 
but  the  precise  spot  cannot  be  ascertained,  whence 
some  have  identified  it  with  Wirmar,  others  with 
Ratzeburg,  and  others  again  with  iMuenburg.  [L.S.] 
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LACIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

LACI'NIA.  [Iapydia.J 

LACl'NIUM  (rb  A aitlviov  Hocpov  : Capo  della 
Colonne),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  tho 
Bruttian  peninsula,  about  6 miles  S.  of  Crotona. 
It  formed  the  southern  limit  of  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  as  the  Iapygian  promontory  did  the  northern 
one : the  distance  between  the  two  is  stated  by 
Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  at  700  stadia, 
while  Pliny  apparently  (for  the  passage  in  its 
present  state  is  obviously  corrupt)  reckons  it  at 
75  Roman  miles,  or  600  stadia;  both  of  which 
estimates  are  a fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  the 
real  interval  being  65  geog.  miles,  or  650  stadia. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  261  ; Plin.  iiL  11.  a.  15 ; Mel.  ii.  4. 
§ 8.)  The  I.acinian  promontory  is  a bold  and 
rocky  headland,  forming  the  termination  of  one  of 
the  offshoots  or  branches  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Apennines  (Lucan,  il  434  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6)  : it 
was  crowned  in  ancient  times  by  the  celebrated 
temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  the  ruins  of  which, 
snrviving  through  the  middle  ages,  have  given  to 
the  promontory  its  modern  appellation  of  Capo  della 
Colonna.  It  is  also  known  by  that  of  Capo  Nau, 
a name  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  Nodi,  a 
temple ; and  which  seems  to  date  from  an  early 
period,  as  the  promontory  is  already  designated  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  490)  by  the  name  of 
Xaus.  That  Itinerary  reckons  it  100  stadia  from 
thence  to  Crotona : Strabo  gives  the  same  distance 
as  150  stadia  ; but  both  are  greatly  overrated. 
Livy  correctly  says  that  the  temple  (which  stood  at 
the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory)  was  only 
about  6 miles  from  the  city.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.)  For 
tho  history  and  description  of  this  famous  temple, 
see  Crotona. 

Pliny  tells  us  (iii.  10.  s.  15)  that  opposite  to  the 
Lacinian  promontory,  at  a distance  of  10  miles 
from  the  land,  was  an  island  called  Dioscoron  (the 
island  of  the  Dioscuri),  and  another  called  the 
island  of  Calypso,  supposed  to  be  the  Ogygia  of 
Homer.  Scvlnx  also  mentions  the  island  of  Calypso 
immediately  after  the  Lacinian  promontory  (§  13, 
p.  5).  But  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  island  at 
all  that  will  answer  to  either  of  those  mentioned  by 
Pliny  : there  is,  in  fact,  no  islet,  however  small,  off 
the  Lacinian  cape,  and  hence  modern  writers  have 
been  reduced  to  seek  for  the  abode  of  Calypso  in  a 
small  and  barren  rock,  close  to  the  shore,  near  Capo 
Rizzuto,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Lacinium.  Swinburne, 
who  visited  it,  remarks  how  little  it  corresponded 
with  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  Ogygia:  but  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  so  trifling  a rock  (which  is 
not  even  marked  on  Zannoni’s  elaborate  map)  could 
have  been  that  meant  by  Scylax  and  Pliny.*  Tho 
statement  of  the  latter  concerning  the  island  which 
he  calls  Dioscoron  is  still  more  precise,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  account  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  adds  the  names  of  three  others,  Tiris,  Eranusa, 
and  Meloessa,  which  he  introduces  somewhat  vaguely, 
as  if  he  were  himself  not  clear  of  their  position. 
Their  names  were  probably  taken  from  some  poet 
now  lost  to  us.  [E.  IL  B.J 

LAC  I PEA.  [Lusitania.] 

LACII’PO  (AaKiinru,  PloI.  ii.  4.  §11;  LACiro, 
coin  ap.  Sestiui,  Med.  Jsp.  p.  57  ; Jlionnct,  Suppl. 

* The  different  positions  that  have  been  assigned 
to  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
bability of  their  claims,  will  be  discussed  under  the 
article  Ogygia. 
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vol.  i.  p.  34),  a tributary  town  of  the  Turduli  in 
His pania  Bactica,  near  the  shore  of  the  Mcdi ter- 
rain; in,  where  its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Akrippe, 
near  Casares.  Ptolemy  places  it  too  far  inland. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.  § 7 ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Carter,  Travels, 
p.  128  ; Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  348.)  [P.  S.] 

LACMON  (A ditpwv,  Hecat.  Fr.  70;  Herod,  ix.  ! 
92;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  or  LACMUS  (A  dxfxos,  St  rub. 
vi.  p.  271,  vii.  p.  316),  the  highest  summit  of 
Mount  Pindus,  the  Zygos  or  ridge  of  Mctzoro. 
This  is  geographically  the  meet  remarkable  moun- 
tain in  Greece  ; situated  in  the  heart  of  Pindus  as 
to  its  breadth,  and  centrally  also  in  the  longitudinal 
chain  which  pervades  the  continent  from  N.  to  S.  ; 
it  gives  rise  to  fire  principal  rivers,  in  fact  to  all 
the  great  streams  of  Northern  Greece  except  the 
Spercheius  ; north -eastward  to  the  Haliacmon, 
south-eastward  to  the  Pcncius,  southward  to  the 
Achelous,  south-westward  to  the  Arachthus,  and 
north-westward  to  the  Aous.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  294,  41 1—415,  vol.  iv.  pp.  240, 
261,276.)  [E.  B.J.] 

LACOBKI'GA.  [1.  Lusitania  ; 2.  Vaccaki.] 

LACONIA,  LACO'NICA,  or  LACEDAEMON, 
the  south-easterly  district  of  Peloponnesus. 

I.  Name. 

Its  most  ancient  name  was  Txtcethiemon  (Aaae- 
Zalptuv),  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Homer, 
who  applies  this  name  as  well  to  the  country,  as  to 
its  capital.  (//.  ii.  581,  iii.  239,  244,  Ac.)  The 
nsua!  name  in  the  Greek  writers  was  Isiconica 
(i)  AaKotriKT),  sc.  *yjj),  though  the  form  Lacedaemon 
still  continued  to  be  used.  (Herod,  vi.  58.)  The 
Romans  called  the  country  Laooxica  (Plin.  xxv. 
8.  s.  53  ; Laconics,  Mels,  ii.  3)  or  Laconia 
(Plin.  vi.  34.  a.  39,  xvii.  18.  s.  30),  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  form  nsually  employed  by  modern 
writer*.  Mela  (L  c.)  also  uses  Lacon  is,  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  (if  Aajwrh  7cua,  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  A poll  410.)  The  Ethnic  names  are 
Aa*tt)',  -u>vost  Aa\*$aiu6vios,  Lat.  Laco  or  Lacon, 
-nis,  Lacedaemonius ; fem.  AtLcturo,  Aokuv'is,  La- 
conis. 'These  names  are  npplied  to  the  whole  free 
population  of  Laconia,  both  to  the  Spartan  citizens 
and  to  the  Perioeci,  spoken  of  below  (for  authori- 
ties, see  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  pp.  405,  406).  They 
are  usually  derived  from  a mythical  hero,  Lacon  or 
Lacedaemon ; but  some  modern  writers  think  that 
the  root  Lac  is  connected  with  Acurov,  \d.KKos,  lacus, 
lacuna,  and  was  given  originally  to  the  central 
district  from  its  being  deeply  sunk  between  moun- 
tains. (Curtins,  Pcloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.) 

II.  General  Description  of  the  Country. 

The  natural  features  of  Laconia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  exercised  a powerful  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  people.  It  is  a long  valley,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  open  only  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  southern  barrier  of  the  Arcadian  mountains, 
from  which  run  in  a parallel  direction  towards  the 
south,  the  two  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Taygctus 
and  Parnon, — the  former  dividing  Laconia  and 
Messcnia,  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
Taenarnm,  now  C.  Mata  pan,  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Greece  and  of  Europe,  the  latter  stretch- 
ing along  the  eastern  coast,  and  terminating  in 
the  promontory  of  Males.  The  river  Kurotaa  flows 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  lying  between 
these  mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  which 
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was  called  the  Laconian  gulf.  Laconia  !s  well  de- 
scribed by  Euripides  as  a country  “ hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access 
to  an  enemy  " (ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  366) ; and  the 
difficulty  of  invading  it  made  even  Epaminondas 
hesitate  to  enter  it  with  his  army.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  5. 
§ 10.)  On  the  northern  side  there  are  only  two 
natural  passes  by  which  the  plain  of  Sparta  can  bo 
invaded.  (See  below.)  Oa  the  western  side  the  lofty 
masses  of  Tay'getus  form  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier;  and  the  pass  across  them,  which  leads 
into  the  plain  of  Sparta,  is  so  difficult  as  scarcely 
to  be  practicable  for  an  army.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  protects  it  from 
invasion  by  sea. 

III.  Mountains,  Rivers,  and  Plains. 

Mount  T Af oktus  (Tabytrov,  to  Trjbytrov 
Spot,  the  common  forms;  Lucian,  /carom. 

19;  ra  Tabytra,  Polyaen.  vii.  49  ; Taygeta,  Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  487  : the  first  half  of  this  word  is  said 
by  Hesvchius  to  signify  great).  This  mountain 
is  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesus,  and  extends  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  for  the  space  of  70  miles  from 
Iscondari  in  Arcadia  to  C.  Matapan.  Its  vast 
height,  unbroken  length,  and  majestic  form,  have 
been  celebrated  by  both  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  Tr*pip4)Ktroy  (Od.  vi. 
103),  and  a modem  traveller  remarks  that,  14  whether 
from  its  real  height,  from  the  grandeur  of  its  outline, 
or  the  abruptness  of  its  rise  from  the  plain,  it  created 
in  his  mind  a stronger  impression  of  stupendous 
hulk  and  loftiness  than  any  mountain  he  had  seen  in 
Greece,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Europe." 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.)  TsVgetus 
rises  to  its  greatest  height  immediately  above  Sparta. 
Its  principal  summit  was  called  Taletum  (ToAvt^f) 
in  antiquity  : it  was  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  horses 
and  other  victims  were  here  sacrificed  to  this  god. 
(Paus.  iii.  20.  § 4.)  It  is  nbw  called  S.  Elias,  to 
whose  cliapct  on  the  summit  an  annual  pilgrimage 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  Its  height 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  French  Commission  to 
he  2409  metres,  or  7902  English  feet.  Another 
summit  near  Taletum  was  called  Evoras  (EMpar, 
Belvedere,  Paul.  L c.),  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Mt.  Paximddhi , the  highest  summit  next  to  St.  Elias, 
from  which  it  is  distant  5|  geographical  miles. 
The  ancient  names  of  none  of  the  other  heights  are 
mentioned. 

By  the  Byzantine  writers  TaVgetus  was  called 
Pentedactylum  (rh  n«w*8d*TuAo*'),  or  the 
“ Five  Fingers,"  on  account  of  its  various  sum- 
mits above  the  Spartan  plain.  (Constant.  Porphyr. 
de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  50.)  In  the  13th  century  it 
bore  the  name  of  Melingus  (<J  £uybs  too  M<- 
Aiyyoo,  see  I.eake,  Pelojtonnesiaca,  p.  138).  At 
the  base  of  TaVgetus,  immediately  above  the  Spar- 
tan plain,  there  is  a lower  ridge  running  parallel 
to  the  higher  summits.  This  lower  ridge  consists 
of  hngc  projecting  masses  of  precipitous  rocks,  some 
of  which  are  more  than  2000  feet  high,  though 
they  appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
lofty  harrier  of  TaVgetus  behind  them.  After  at- 
taining its  greatest  elevation,  Mt.  TaVgetus  sinks 
gradually  down  towards  the  south,  and"  sends  forth 
a long  and  lofty  counterfork  towards  the  Enrotas, 
now  called  Lykobuni  (AvkoSovv:,  Wolfs-mountaiu), 
which  bounds  the  Spartan  plain  on  the  south.  It 
there  contracts  again,  and  runs  down,  as  the  back- 
bone of  a small  ]>cuinsula,  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
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tremity  of  Greece.  This  mountainous  district  between 
the  Laconian  and  Messenian  gulfs  is  now  called 
Mani , and  U inhabited  by  the  Maniites,  who  always 
maintained  their  independence,  while  the  rest  of 
Greece  was  subject  to  the  Turks  : the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  promontory,  bore  the 
name  of  Taenarum  in  antiquity.  [Taknarum.] 
Although  there  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  action  in 
Mt.  TaVgetus,  many  of  its  chasms  and  the  rent 
forms  of  its  rocks  have  been  produced  by  the  nume- 
rous and  violent  earthquakes  to  which  the  district 
has  been  subjected.  Hence  Laconia  is  called  by 
Homer  *•  full  of  hollows”  (tcnrutcraa,  II.  ii.  581, 
Od.  iv.  1),  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  a country 
easily  shaken  by  earthquakes  (Strab.  viii.  p.  367). 
In  the  fearful  earthquake,  which  laid  Sparta  in 
ruins  in  b.  c.  464,  and  killed  more  than  20,000 
Lacedaemonians,  huge  masses  of  rocks  were  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  TaVgetus.  (PluL 
Cim.  16.) 

On  the  sides  of  Mt.  TaVgetus  are  forests  of  deep 
green  pine,  which  ^abounded  in  ancient  times  with 
game  and  wild  animals,  among  which  Puusanias 
mentions  wild  goats,  wild  boars,  stags,  and  bears. 
The  district  between  the  summits  of  Tnletum  and 
Evoras  was  called  Thbras  (0i}pas),  or  the  hunting 
ground.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §§  4,  5.)  Hence  Taygctus 
was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  huntress 
Artemis  (Od.  vi.  103),  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Laconian  dogs  was  proverbial  in  antiquity.  (Aristot. 
Hist.  An.  vi.  20;  Xen.  de  Vren.  10.  § 1;  Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  405 ; Hor.  Epod.  vi.  5.)  Modern  travellers 
tell  us  that  the  dogs  of  the  country  still  support 
their  ancient  character  for  ferocity  and  courage. 
(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.) 

The  southern  part  of  Mount  Taygetus  is  rich  in 
marblo  and  iron.  Near  Cruceae  there  were  quarries 
of  green  porphyry,  which  was  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans.  [Croceae.]  There  was  also 
another  kind  of  marble  obtained  from  quarries  more 
to  the  south,  called  by  the  Romans  Taenarian  marble. 
The  whetstones  of  Mount  Taygetus  were  likewise  in 
much  request.  (Strab. viii. p.  367 ; “Taenarius  lapis,” 
Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  43;  u cotes  Laconicae  ex  Taygeto 
monte,”  Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  47.)  The  iron  found  in 
the  mountain  was  considered  very  good,  and  was 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  warlike  weapons 
and  agricultural  instruments.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
AaKfBalpwy ; Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3.  § 7 ; Plin.  vii.  57 ; 
Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  298,  ed.  Rom.) 

Mount  Parnon  (6  ndpvwr,  Paua.  ii.  38.  § 7) 
Is  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  opposite 
range  of  Taygetus.  It  does  not  form  one  uninter- 
rupted line  of  mountains,  but  is  broken  up  into 
various  detached  masses  of  less  elevation,  which 
form  a striking  contrast  to  the  nnbroken  and  ma- 
jestic barrier  of  Taygetus.  The  mass  to  which  the 
name  of  Parnon  wjis  more  especially  applied  was 
the  range  of  mountains,  now  called  Malevo,  forming 
the  natural  boundary  between  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
and  Argolis.  It  is  6355  feet  high,  and  its  summit 
is  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Kurotas  and  the 
eastern  coast.  This  mountain  is  continued  in  a 
general  south-easterly  direction,  but  how  far  south- 
wards it  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Parnon  is 
unknown.  Its  eastern  declivities,  which  extend  as 
far  a>  the  coast  at  a considerable  elevation,  contain 
the  district  now  called  Tzakonia , a corruption  of  the 
word  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  a 
dialect  closely  resembling  the  ancient  Greek : of  this 
an  account  has  been  given  elsewhere  [Vol.  I. 
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p.  728.]  On  its  western  side  Mt.  Parnon  sinks 
down  more  rapidly,  and  divides  itself  into  separate 
hills,  which  bear  the  names  of  Barbosthkxks 
Olympus,  Ossa,  Thornax,  and  Menklaium  ; the 
two  last  are  opposite  Sparta,  and  a modem  observer 
describes  Mcnelaium  as  not  remarkable  either  for 
height  or  variety  of  outline,  but  rising  gradually  in 
a succession  of  gentle  ridges.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.223.) 
In  its  southern  continuation,  Alt.  Parnon  still  con- 
tinues of  moderate  height  till  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  peninsula  between  the  Myrtoan  and 
Laconian  gulfs,  where  it  rise*  under  the  name  of 
Mount  Zarax  (Z dpa£)  to  a height  of  3500  feet, 
and  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  at  a considerable 
elevation,  till  it  reaches  the  promontory  of  Mnlea. 

The  Kurotas  (EopwToj)  flows,  as  already  ob- 
served, throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  Taygetus  and  Parnon.  Its 
more  ancient  names  were  Bomyoas  (Bev^u'aav, 
Ktym.  M.  s.  t>.)  and  Himerus  (*Ijt«ppr,  Plut.  de 
Fluv.  17):  it  is  now  called  Iris  and  Eiris  in  its 
nppor  and  middle  course,  and  Basili  potamd  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  Spartan  plain  till  it  reaches 
the  sea.  In  its  coarse  three  districts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished;— the  vnle  of  the  upper  Eurotas;  the 
vale  of  the  middle  Eurotas,  or  the  plain  of  Sparta; 
and  the  vale  of  the  lower  Eurotas,  or  the  maritime 
plain.  1.  The  Vale  of  the  Upper  Eurotas.  The 
river  Eurotas  rises  in  the  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Arcadian  plains  of  Asea 
and  Megalopolis.  It  was  believed  by  both  I’ausAnias 
and  Strabo  that  the  Alphcius  and  the  Enrotas  had 
a common  origin,  and  that,  after  flowing  together 
for  a short  distance,  they  sank  under  ground;  the 
Alphcius  reappearing  at  Pegae,  in  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Kurotas  in  the 
Bleminatis  in  Laconia;  but  for  a fuller  account  of 
their  statements  upon  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Alpiieius.  All  that  wo 
know  for  certain  is  that  the  Eurotas  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  copious  springs  rising  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  above  mentioned,  and 
that  it  flows  from  a narrow  glen,  which  gradually 
opens  towards  the  SSW.  On  the  eastern  side  it 
keeps  close  to  the  mountains,  while  on  the  western 
side  there  is  a little  level  ground  and  some  moun- 
tain slopes  between  the  river  and  the  heights  of 
Taygetus.  At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Sparta,  the  Eurotas  receives  the  Oknus 
( Oivovt , Polyb.  ii.  65,66;  Athen.  i.  p.  31;  Liv. 
xxxiv.  28),  now  called  Kelefina,  which  rises 
in  the  watershed  of  Mt.  Parnon,  and  flows  in  a 
general  south-westerly  direction : the  principal  tri- 
butary of  the  Oenus  was  the  Gokoyi.ls  (T 6pyv\os, 
Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  the  river  of  Vrestend. 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  347.)  Nearly  opposite 
the  union  of  the  Oenus  and  the  Eurotas,  the  moun- 
tains of  Taygetus  press  close  upon  the  river,  but 
again  almost  immediately  withdraw  to  a greater 
distance  than  before,  and  the  river  emerges  into  the 
Spartan  plain. 

2.  The  Vale  of  the  Middle  Eurotas.  Sparta 
is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  this  vale  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  Between  the  river  and 
Mt.  TaVgetus  the  plain  is  of  considerable  extent. 
Its  soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
olives,  which  are  in  the  present  day  preferred  to 
those  of  Athens;  and  the  silk  of  the  Spartan  plain 
is  superior  to  the  silk  of  every  other  district  of 
Greece.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.)  The  soil,  however, 
cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  rich  Messeniun 
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plain,  and  hence  Euripides,  in  contrasting  the  two 
countries,  describes  Laconia  as  a poor  land,  in  which 
there  is  a large  tract  of  arable,  but  of  laborious 
tillage  (ap.  Slrab.  viii.  p.  366).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  account  of  Leake,  who  says  that 
the  soil  of  the  plain  is  in  general  a poor  mixture  of 
white  clay  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olives  than  corn.  ( iforea , vol.  i.  p.  148.) 
The  vale,  however,  possesses  a genial  climate,  being 
sheltered  on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  the 
scenery  is  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  Hence 
Lacedaemon  has  been  aptly  characterised  by  Homer 
as  “ a hollow  pleasant  valley ’’  (koiAi)  fparcivfi,  IL 
it  581,  iii.  443,  Od.  iv.  1).  The  climate  is  favour- 
able to  beauty;  and  the  women  of  the  Spartan  plain 
are  at  present  taller  and  more  robust  than  the  other 
Greeks,  have  more  colour  in  general,  and  look 
healthier;  which  agrees  also  with  Homer’s  Acucc- 
Saijuova  koAA rytWoca  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p. 
149).  The  security  of  the  Spartan  plain  against 
hostile  attacks  lias  been  briefly  alluded  to.  There 
were  only  two  roads  practicable^  for  an  invading 
army;  one  by  the  upper  Eurotas,  leading  from 
southern  Arcadia  and  Stenyclorus ; the  other  by  the 
long  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Genus,  in  which  the 
roads  from  Tegea  and  Argos  united  near  Sellasia. 

3.  Vuie  of  the  Lower  Eurotas.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Spartan  plain,  the  mountains  again 
approach  so  close,  as  to  leave  scarcely  space  for  tho 
passage  of  the  Eurotas.  The  mountains  on  the 
western  side  are  the  long  and  lofty  counterfork  of 
Jit.  Taygetus,  called  Lykobuni,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  This  gorge,  through  which  the 
Eurotas  issues  from  the  vale  of  Sparta  into  the 
maritime  plain,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (6  Eupwrar 
— au\wva  nva  naxpbr,  viii.  p.  343).  It  is 

about  12  miles  in  length.  The  maritime  plain, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  plain  of  Ilelos,  from 
the  town  of  this  name  upon  the  coast,  is  fertile  and 
of  some  extent.  In  the  lower  part  of  it  the  Eurotas 
flows  through  marshes  and  sandbanks  into  the  La- 
conian gulf. 

The  banks  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  dry  parts  of 
its  bed  are  overgrown  with  a profusion  of  reeds. 
Hence  the  epithets  of  HovaKorptyos  and  Sovoxrfetr 
arc  frequently  given  to  it  by  the  poets.  (Tbeogn, 
785;  Eurip  Iphig.  in  Atd.  179,  Helen,  207.) 

The  only  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  which  pos- 
sesses an  independent  valley,  is  the  Oenus  already 
mentioned.  The  other  tributaries  are  mere  moun- 
tain torrents,  of  which  the  two  following  names 
have  been  preserved,  both  descending  from  Mt  Ta}’- 
getus  through  the  Spartan  plain:  Tiasa  (Thura, 
Paus.  iii.  18.  § 6;  At  hen.  iv.  p.  139),  placod  by 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  Amyclae  to  Sparta,  and 
hence  identified  by  Leake  with  the  Pandeleimona  ; 
Phelua  (♦«'* Am,  iiL  20.  § 3),  the  river  between 
Amyclae  and  Pharia.  The  Cxaciox  (KrtucW), 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  was 
identified  by  later  writers  with  the  Oenus.  (Plut 
Lyc.  6.) 

The  streams  Smkxus  and  Scyras,  flowing  into 
the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
are  spoken  of  below.  [See  p.  1 14,  b.] 

Before  leaving  the  rivers  of  Laconia,  a few  words 
must  be  said  respecting  an  ancient  Laconian  bridge 
still  existing,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  This  is  the  bridge  of  Xenikampo, 
built  over  a tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  about  three 
hours’  ride  to  the  south  of  Sparta,  just  where  tho 
stream  issues  from  one  of  the  deepest  and  darkest 
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gorges  of  Tajfgetus.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Ross,  and  has  been  described  by  Mure,  who  supposes 
it  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  monuments  of 
Mycenae.  Even  if  it  does  not  belong  to  so  early  a 
date,  but  is  a genuine  Hellenic  work,  it  would  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  concentric  arch  at  a very  early  period ; 
whereas  it  has  been  usually  supposed  that  it  was 
not  known  to  them  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  general  appearance  and  character  of 
this  structure  will  be  best  seen  from  the  annexed 
drawing  taken  from  Mure.  The  masonry  is  of  the 
polygonal  species:  the  largest  stones  arc  those  of  the 
arch,  some  of  which  are  from  four  to  five  feet  long, 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  and  between  one  and 
two  in  thickness.  From  the  character  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  from  its  remote  situation,  Mure  concludes 
that  it  cannot  be  a Roman  work;  and  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  a much 
earlier  period  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 
(Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  247,  seq.;  comp.  Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  1 1 6,  seq.) 
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There  are  no  oilier  plains  in  Laconia  except  the 
three  above  mentioned  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas ; 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  especially  on 
those  of  Pamon,  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of 
arable  as  well  as  pasture  ground.  The  whole  area 
of  Laconia  is  computed  to  contain  1896  English 
square  miles. 

IV.  History. 

The  political  history  of  the  country  forms  a 
prominent  part  of  Grecian  history,  and  cannot  be 
narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient  length  to  bo  of 
value  to  the  student.  But  as  the  boundaries  of 
Laconia  differed  considerably  at  various  periods, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  briefly  those  facts  in  tho 
history  of  the  country  which  produced  those  changes. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  of 
the  physical  features  of  Laconia,  that  the  plain 
of  Sparta  forms  the  very  kernel  and  heart  of  the 
country.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  all  times  the  seat 
of  the  ruling  class  ; and  from  it  the  whole  country 
received  its  appellation.  This  place  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  According  to 
tradition,  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Myles,  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Eurotas,  who 
collected  into  a channel  the  waters  which  were 
spread  over  the  plain,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
river  which  he  had  thus  formed.  He  died  without 
male  offspring,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lacedaemon, 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Taygeta,  who  married  Sparta, 
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the  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  Lacedaemon  gave 
to  the  people  and  the  country  his  own  name,  and  to 
the  city  which  he  founded  the  name  of  his  wife. 
Ainyclos,  the  son  of  Lacedaemon,  founded  the  city 
called  after  him  Amyclae.  (Paua.  iiL  1.)  Subse- 
quently Lacedaemon  was  ruled  by  Achaean  princes, 
and  Sparta  was  the  residence  of  Menelaus,  the 
brother  of  Agamemnon.  Menelaus  was  succeeded 
by  Orestes,  who  married  his  daughter  Hermione, 
and  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisametius,  who  was  reign- 
ing when  the  Dorians  invaded  the  country  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Heracleidae.  In  the  threefold  divi- 
sion of  Peloponnesus  among  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, Lacedaemon  fell  to  the  share  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Proclea,  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  legend,  the  Dorians  conquered 
the  Peloponnesus  at  once ; but  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  only  slowly  became  masters  of 
the  countries  in  which  wo  afterwards  find  them 
settled;  and  in  Laconia  it  was  sometime  before  they 
obtained  possession  even  of  all  the  places  in  the 
plain  of  Sparta.  According  to  a statement  in 
Ephnrus,  the  Dorian  conquerors  divided  Laconia 
into  six  districts ; Sparta  they  kept  for  themselves  ; 
Amyclae  was  given  to  the  Achaean  Philonomus, 
who  betrayed  the  country  to  them ; while  Las, 
Pharis,  Aegys,  and  a sixth  town  the  name  of  which 
is  lost,  were  governed  by  viceroys,  and  were  allowed 
to  receive  new  citizens.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p. 
364  ; on  this  corrupt  passage,  which  has  been  hap- 
pily restored,  see  Muller,  Dorians , voL  i.  p.  110, 
transl. ; Niebuhr,  Ethnograph.  vol.  i.  p.  56,  transl. ; 
Kramer,  ad  Strab.  1.  e.)  It  is  probable  that  this 
division  of  Laconia  into  six  provinces  was  not  ac- 
tually made  till  a much  later  period ; but  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that,  for  a long  time  after 
the  Dorian  conquest,  the  Dorians  possessed  only  a 
small  portion  of  Laconia.  Of  this  the  most  striking 
proof  is  that  the  Achaean  city  of  Amyclae,  distant 
only  2 1 miles  from  Sparta,  maintained  its  indepen- 
dence for  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  Dorian 
conquest,  for  it  was  only  subdued  shortly  before  the 
First  Messenian  War  by  the  Spartan  king  Teleclus. 
The  same  king  took  Pharis  and  Geronthrae,  both 
Achaean  cities  ; and  his  son  and  successor,  Alca- 
menes,  conquered  the  town  of  Helos,  upon  the  coast 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotaa.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §§  6, 
7.)  Of  the  subjugation  of  the  other  Achaean  towns 
we  have  no  accounts  ; but  there  can  bo  little  doubt 
that  they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  military  organi- 
sation and  martial  spirit  which  the  Spartans  had 
acquired  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  Dorians 
of  Sparta  had  become  undisputed  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Laconia.  They  now  began  to  extend  their 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  tbeir  neighbours.  Ori- 
ginally Argos  was  the  chief  Dorian  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  only  the  second.  In 
ancient  times  the  Argives  possessed  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia  down  to  Cape  Malea,  and  also  the 
Island  of  Cythera  (Herod,  i.  82);  and  although  we 
have  no  record  of  the  time  at  which  this  part  of 
Laconia  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  was  before  the  Messenian 
wars.  The  Dorians  in  Messenia  possessed  a much 
more  fertile  territory  than  the  Spartans  in  Laconia, 
and  the  latter  now  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  upon 
the  richer  fields  of  their  neighbours.  A pretext  for 
war  soon  arose ; and,  by  two  loug  protracted  and 
obstinate  contests,  usually  called  the  First  and 
Second  Messenian  wars  (the  first  from  i*.  c.  743  to  I 
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724,  and  the  second  from  b.  c.  685  to  668),  the 
Spartans  conquered  the  whole  of  Messenia,  expelled 
or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots  the  inhabit- 
I ants,  and  annexed  their  country  to  Laconia.  The 
j name  of  Messenia  now  disappears  from  history  ; 
j and,  for  a period  of  three  centuries,  from  the  close  of 
the  Second  Messenian  War  to  the  restoration  of  the 
j independence  of  Messenia  by  Epaminondas,  the 
i whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  frum 
the  western  to  the  eastern  sea,  bore  the  appellation 
of  Laconia. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eurotaa 
and  the  Genus,  the  districts  of  Sciritis,  Beleininatis, 

| Maleatis,  and  Caryatis,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Arcadians,  but  they  were  all  conquered  by  the 
Spartans  and  annexed  to  their  territory  before  b.  c. 
600.  (Grote,  HisL  of  Greece , vol.  iL  p.  588.)  They 
thus  extended  their  territories  on  the  north  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  boundaries  of  Laco- 
nia, the  mountains  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Eurotaa  and  the  Aipheius ; but  when  they 
crossed  these  limits,  and  attempted  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  plain  of  Tegca,  they  met  with  the 
most  determined  opposition,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  recognition  of  their  supre- 
: macy  by  the  Tegentans,  and  to  leave  the  latter  in 
the  independent  enjoyment  of  their  territory. 

The  history  of  the  early  straggles  between  the 
Spartans  and  Argives  is  unknown.  The  district  on 
tire  coast  between  the  territories  of  the  two  states, 
und  of  which  the  plain  of  Thyreatis  was  the  most 
important  part,  inhabited  by  the  Cynurians,  a Pe- 
lasgic  people,  was  a frequent  object  of  contention 
between  them,  and  was  in  possession,  sometimes  of 
the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  At 
length,  in  b.  c.  547,  the  Spartans  obtained  perma- 
nent possession  of  it  by  the  celebrated  battle  fought 
by  the  300  champions  from  either  nation.  [Cr- 
nukia.]  The  dominions  of  the  Spartans  now 
extended  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Parnon,  as  far 
as  the  pass  of  Anigraea. 

The  population  of  Sparta  was  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  Spartans,  Perioeci,  and  Helots.  Of 
the  condition  of  these  classes  a more  particular 
account  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
ties; and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  here  that 
the  Spartans  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  and  were  the 
ruling  Dorian  class ; that  the  Perioeci  lived  in  the 
different  townships  in  Laconia,  and,  though  freemen, 
liad  no  sliaro  in  the  government,  but  received  all 
their  orders  from  the  ruling  class  at  Sparta ; and 
that  the  Helots  were  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  who 
cultivated  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprie- 
tors, and  perhaps  of  the  Perioeci  also.  After  the 
extension  of  the  Spartan  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  Messenia  and  Cynuria,  Laconia  was  said  to 
possess  100  townships  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362),  among 
which  we  find  mentioned  Antbaua  in  the  Cynurian 
Thyreatis,  and  Aulon  in  Messenia,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Elis.  (Steph.  B.  s.  rr.  ’A vbava,  AuAwr.) 

According  to  the  common  story,  Lycurgus  divided 
the  territory  of  Laconia  into  a number  of  equal  lots, 
of  which  9000  were  assigned  to  the  Spartans,  and 
30,000  to  the  Perioeci.  (Plut.  Lyc.  8.)  Some 
ancient  critics,  however,  while  believing  that  Lycur- 
gus made  an  equal  divisiao  of  the  Laconian  lands, 
supposed  that  the  above  numbers  referred  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  after  the 
incorporation  of  Messenia.  And  even  with  resjrfxt 
to  the  latter  opinion,  there  were  two  different  state- 
ments ; some  maintained  that  6000  lots  had  been 
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given  by  Lycurgus,  and  that  3000  wen*  added  by 
king  Polydorus  at  the  end  of  the  First  Messcnian 
War ; others  supposed  that  the  original  number  of 
4500  was  doubled  by  Polydorus.  (Plut.  L c.)  From 
these  statements  attempts  have  been  made  by  modem 
writers  to  calculate  the  population  of  Laconia,  and 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Perioeci ; 
but  Mr.  Grate  has  brought  forward  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  no  sucli  division  of  the  landed 
property  of  Laconia  was  ever  made  by  Lycurgus, 
and  that  the  belief  of  his  having  done  so  arose  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Agis 
attempted  to  make  a fresh  division  of  the  land  of 
Laconia.  (Grate,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  521.) 
In  any  case,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  the  lands  which  belonged 
respectively  to  the  Spartans  and  the  Periooci.  All 
that  we  know  is,  that,  in  the  law  proposed  by  Agis, 
the  land  bound  by  the  four  limits  of  Pellcnc,  Sellosia, 
Males,  and  TaVgetus,  was  divided  into  4500  lots, 
one  for  each  Spartan  ; and  that  the  remainder  of 
Laconia  was  divided  into  15,000  lots,  one  for  each 
Perioecus  (Plut.  Agis,  8.) 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  Laconia,  we 
have  a few  isolated  statements  in  the  ancient  writers. 
Of  tlicse  the  most  important  is  that  of  Herodotus, 
who  says  that  the  citizens  of  Sparta  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  was  about  6000  (vii.  234).  The 
number  of  the  Perioeci  is  uowhere  stated  ; but  wc 
know  from  Herodotns  that  there  were  10,000  of 
them  present  at  the  battle  cf  Plataea,  5000  henry- 
armed,  and  5000  light-armed  (iz.  1 1,  29)  ; and,  as 
there  were  5000  Spartans  at  this  buttle,  that  is  five- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  wc  may 
venture  to  assume  as  an  approximate  number,  that 
the  Perioeci  at  the  battle  may  have  been  also  five- 
eighths  of  their  whole  number,  which  would  give 
16,000  for  the  males  of  full  age.  After  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens 
gradually  hut  steadily  declined  ; and  Clinton  is  pro- 
bably right  in  his  supposition  that  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Laconia,  in  B.  c.  369,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Spurtans  did  not  exceed  2000 ; and  that 
Isocrates,  in  describing  the  original  Dorian  con- 
querors of  Laconia  as  only  2000,  has  probably 
adapted  to  the  description  the  number  of  Spartans  in 
his  own  time.  (Isocr.  Panaih.  p.  286,  c.)  About 
50  years  after  that  event,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
they  were  scarcely  1000  (Aristot.  PoL  ii.  6.  § 11); 
and  eighty  years  still  later,  in  the  reign  of  Agis, 
b.  c.  244,  their  number  was  reduced  to  only  700 
(Plut.  Agis,  5.)  The  number  of  Helots  was  very 
large.  At  the  battle  of  Plataea  there  were  35,000 
light-armed  Helots,  that  is  seven  for  every  single 
Spartan  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  On  the  population  of 
Laconia,  see  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  seq. 

From  b.  c.  547  to  u.  c.  371,  the  boundaries  of 
Laconia  continued  to  be  the  same  as  wc  have  men- 
tioned above.  But  after  the  overthrow  of  her  supre- 
macy by  the  fata]  battle  of  I^euctra,  the  Spartans 
were  successively  stripped  of  the  dominions  they  had 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  Messenians,  Arca- 
dians, and  Argivcs.  Epaminondas,  by  establishing 
the  independent  state  of  Mcsseuia.  confined  the 
Spartans  to  the  country  east  of  Mount  TaVgetus ; 
and  the  Arcadian  city  of  Megalopolis,  which  was 
founded  by  the  same  statesman,  encroached  upon 
the  Spartan  territory  in  the  upper  vale  of  the 
EnroUs.  While  the  Thebans  were  engaged  in  the 
Sacred  War,  the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  recover 
some  of  their  territory  which  they  had  thus  lost ; 
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but  it  was  still  further  circumscribed  by  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  deprived  the 
Spartans  of  several  districts,  which  he  aligned  to 
the  Argives,  Arcadians,  and  Messenians.  (Polyb. 
ix.  28  ; Pans.  iv.  28.  § 2.)  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Achaean  League  their  influence  in 
the  Peloponnesus  sank  lower  and  lower.  For  a 
short  time  they  showed  unwonted  vigour,  under 
their  king  Cleoinenes,  whose  resolution  bad  given 
new  life  to  the  state.  They  defeated  the  Achaean* 
in  several  battles,  and  seemed  to  bo  regaining 
a portion  at  least  of  their  former  power,  when 
they  were  checked  in  their  progress  by  Antigonns 
Dos  on,  whom  the  Achaeans  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  were  at  length  completely  humbled  by  the 
fatal  battle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  221.  (Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  Cleomcne*.')  Soon  afterwards  Sparta  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a succession  of  usurers ; and  of 
these  Nubis,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary,  was  com- 
pelled by  T.  Quiuctius  Flamininus,  to  surrender  Gy- 
thium  and  the  other  maritime  towns,  which  had 
sided  with  the  Homans,  and  were  now  severed  from 
the  Spartan  domiuiou  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Achaean  league,  u.  c.  195.  (Strub.  viij. 
p.  366 ; Thirlwall,  Ilitt.  of  Greece , vol.  viii.  p.  326.) 
The  Spartans  were  thus  confined  almost  to  the 
valley  in  which  their  Dorian  ancestors  had  first 
settled,  and,  like  them,  were  surrounded  by  a number 
of  hostile  places.  Seven  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  188, 
Sparta  itself  was  taken  by  Philopoemen,  and  annexed 
to  the  Achaean  League  (Plut.  Phil.  16;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
32 — 34) ; but  this  step  was  displeasing  to  the 
Homans,  who  viewed  with  apprehension  the  further 
increase  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  accordingly  en- 
couraged the  party  at  Sparta  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  Achaeans.  But  the  Homan  conquest  of  Greece, 
which  soon  followed,  put  an  end  to  these  disputes, 
and  placed  Laconia,  together  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  immediate  government  of  Rune.  Whether 
the  Lacedaemonian  towns  to  which  Flainininus  had 
granted  independence  were  placed  again  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  is  not  recorded  ; but  wc  know 
that  Augustus  guaranteed  to  them  their  indepen- 
dence, and  they  are  henceforth  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Kleuthero-Laconos.  Pausanias  says  there 
were  originally  24  towns  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones, 
and  in  his  time  there  were  still  18,  of  which  the 
names  were  Gythium,  Teuthrone,  Las,  Pyrrbicus, 
Caenepolis,  Oetylus,  Lcuctra,  Thalarnue,  Alagonia, 
Gerenia,  Asopus,  Acriae,  Boeae,  Zarax,  Epidaurus 
Liinera,  Brasiae,  Gcrouthrae,  Marios.  (Paua.  iii.  21. 
§ 7.)  Augustus  showed  favour  to  the  Spartans  as 
well  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  general  ; he  gave 
to  Sparta  the  Messenian  town  of  Cardamvle  (Pans, 
iii.  26.  § 7) ; he  also  annexed  to  Laconia  the  Mes- 
senian  town  of  Pharae  (Paus.  iv.  30.  § 2),  and 
gave  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  island  of  Cy  therm. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  Laconia  was  devastated  by  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  who  took  Sparta  (Zosim.  v.  6).  Subsequently 
Slavonians  settled  in  the  country,  and  retained  pos- 
i session  of  it  for  a long  time  ; but  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Irene,  the  Byzantine  court  made  an  effort  to  recover 
1 their  dominions  in  Peloponnesus,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  to  subjection  the  Slavonians  in 
( the  plains,  while  those  in  I.aconia  who  would  not 
submit  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  fastnesses 
of  Mt.  TaVgetus.  When  the  Franks  became  masters 
of  Laconia  in  the  13th  century,  they  found  upon 
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the  site  of  ancient  Sparta  a town  still  called  Laee- 
daimonia ; but  in  a.  d.  1 248,  William  Villehardoin 
built  a fortress  on  one  of  the  rocky  hills  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Taygetus,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Lacedaemon  is.  Here  he  took  up  his  residence  ; 
and  on  this  rock,  called  Misithra , usually  pronounced 
Mistrd , a new  town  arose,  which  became  the  capital 
of  Laconia,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  Sparta  began 
to  be  rebuilt  on  its  ancient  site  by  order  of  the 
present  Greek  government.  (Finlay,  Medieval Greecet 
p.  230 ; Curtius,  Pelopormesos,  vol.  iL  p.  214.) 

V.  Towns. 

1.  In  the  Spartan  Plain. — The  three  chief  towns 
were  Sparta,  Amyclab,  and  Pharis,  all  situated 
near  one  another,  and  upon  some  of  the  lower 
heights  close  to  the  Eurotas.  Their  proximity 
would  seem  to  show  that  they  did  not  arise  at  the 
same  time.  Amyclae  lay  only  2}  miles  south  of 
Sparta,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  place  in 
the  country  before  the  Dorian  invasion.  South  of 
Amyclae,  and  on  the  road  from  this  town  to  the  sea, 
was  Pharis,  also  an  Achaean  town  in  existence 
before  the  Dorian  conquest.  Therapne  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  a part  of  Sparta.  [Sparta.] 
On  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  above  the  plain, 
there  were  several  places.  They  were  visited  by 
Pausanias  (iii.  20.  §§  3 — 7),  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  road  which  he  took.  After  crossing 
the  river  Phellia,  beyond  Amyclae,  he  turned  to  the 
right  towards  the  mountain.  In  the  plain  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Messapeus,  belonging,  as  we  learn 
from  Stephanos,  to  a village  called  Messapeak 
(M«<r<rawe'tti),  ar.d  beyond  it,  at  the  entrance  into 
the  mountains,  the  Homeric  city  of  Buyseae.  In  the 
mountains  was  a sanctuary  of  Demeter  Eleuainia, 
and  15  stadia  from  the  latter  Lapithakum,  near 
which  was  Dkrrhium,  where  was  a fountain  called 
Anomis.  Twenty  stadia  from  Derrhium  was  Har- 
1'i.eia,  which  borders  upon  the  plain.  Pausanias 
gives  no  information  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
proceeded  from  the  Eleusinium  to  Harpleia.  Leake 
supposes  that  he  turned  to  the  south,  and  accord- 
ingly places  Harpleia  at  the  entrance  into  the  plain 
by  the  bridge  of  Xerokampo  ; while  Curtius,  on  the 
contrary,  imagines  that  he  turned  to  the  north,  and 
came  into  the  plain  at  Mistrd , which  ho  therefore 
identifies  with  Harpleia.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  views  is  the  more  correct. 
The  antiquities  and  inscriptions  discovered  at  Mistrd 
prove  that  it  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
Leake  conjectures  that  it  represents  the  Homeric 
S Jesse. 

2.  In  the  Vale  of  the  Upper  Eurotas. — The 
rocid  from  Sparta  to  Megalopolis  followed  the  vale  of 
the  Eurotas.  On  this  road  Pausanias  mentions  first 
several  monuments,  the  position  of  one  of  which,  the 
totnb  of  Ladas,  may  still  be  identified.  This  tomb 
is  described  as  distant  50  stadia  from  Sparta,  and 
as  situated  above  the  road,  which  here  passes  very 
near  to  the  river  Eurotas.  At  about  this  distance 
from  Sparta,  Leake  perceived  a cavem  in  the  rocks, 
with  two  openings,  one  of  which  appeared  to  have 
been  fashioned  by  art,  and  a little  beyond  a semi- 
circular sepulchral  niche  : the  place  is  called  by  the 
peasants  arovr  Qoopi’ovs.  (Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iii. 
p.  13.)  Further  on  was  the  Churacoma  (XaptLcaj/ta), 
h fortification,  probably,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
valley  ; above  it  the  town  Pellana,  the  frontier- 
fortress  of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas;  and  100 
Madia  from  Pellana,  Belemina.  (Pa us.  iii.  20.  § 8 
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j — 21.  § 3.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belemina 
was  Aeoys,  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  which 
was  conquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Spartans, 
and  its  territory  annexed  to  Laconia.  In  the  upper 
vale  of  the  Eurotas  was  the  I-aceilaernonian  Tri- 
polis.  (Liv.  xxxv.  27.)  Pellana  was  one  of  the 
three  cities  ( Polyb.  iv.  81);  Belemina  was  un- 
doubtedly another ; and  the  third  was  either  Aegys 
or  Cnrystus. 

The  road  to  Tegea  and  Argos  ran  along  the  va*e 
of  the  Oenus.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  §§  6—8.)  After 
crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Eurotas,  the  traveller 
saw  on  his  right  hand  Mount  Thomax,  upon  which 
stood  a colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Pythaeos,  guarding 
the  city  of  Sparta,  which  lay  at  his  feet.  (Comp. 
Herod,  i.  69  ; Xen.  Belt  vi.  5.  § 27.)  A little 
further  on  in  the  vale  of  the  Oenus,  was  Ski. la  si  a, 
which  was  the  bulwark  of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the 
Oenus,  as  Pellana  was  in  that  of  the  Eurotas. 
Above  Sellasia  was  a small  plain,  the  only  one  in 
the  vale  of  the  Oenus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mt. 
Olympus  and  on  the  west  by  Mt.  Evas  : a small 
stream,  called  Gorgylus,  flowed  through  the  western 
side  of  the  plain  into  the  Oenus.  This  was  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
defeated  by  Antigonus.  [Sellasia.]  In  this  plain 
the  road  divided  into  two,  one  leading  to  Argos  and 
the  other  to  Tegea.  The  road  to  Argos  followed 
the  Oenus ; and  to  the  west  of  the  road,  about  an 
hour  distant  from  the  modem  A rakhora,  lay  Ca- 
rtas. From  this  place  to  the  confines  of  the 
Thyreatis  in  Argolis,  was  a forest  of  ouks,  called 
Scotitas  (2 aoriraj),  which  derived  its  name  from 
a temple  of  Zeus  Scotitas,  about  10  stadia  west  of 
the  road.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  § 6;  Polyb.  xvi.  37.)  On 
the  ridge  of  Mt.  Paraon  the  boundaries  of  Argolis 
and  Laconia  were  marked  by  Hermae,  of  which, 
three  heaps  of  stones,  called  ol  tpovtvn*voi  (the  slain), 
may  perhaps  be  the  remains.  (Roes,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  173.)  There  was  also  a town  Oenus, 
from  which  the  river  derived  its  name. 

The  road  to  Tegea,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
present  road  from  Sparta  to  Tripolitzd,  after  leaving 
the  plain  of  Sellasia,  passes  over  a high  and  moun- 
tainous district,  called  Sciritis  in  antiquity.  The 
territory  of  Iaiconia  extended  beyond  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain ; and  the  chief  source  of  the 
Alpheius,  called  Sarantopdtamost  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Laconia  and  the  Tegeatis.  Before 
reaching  the  Arcadian  frontier,  the  road  went 
through  a narrow  and  rugged  pass,  now  called 
Klisura.  The  two  towns  in  Sdritis  were  Scikus 
and  Obum,  called  Iura  by  Xenophon. 

3.  In  the  southern  part  of  Ixiconia.  — On  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Gythium,  the  chief  port  of  the 
country,  Pausanias  (iii.  21.  § 4)  first  mentions 
Ckockak,  distant  about  135  stadia  from  Sparta, 
and  celebrated  for  its  quarries.  Gythium  was  30 
stadia  beyond  Croceae.  Above  Gythium,  in  the 
interior,  was  Akgiak,  to  which  a road  also  led 
from  Croceae.  Opposite  Gythium  was  the  island 
Ckanak.  After  giving  an  account  of  Gythium, 
Pausanias  divides  the  rest  of  Laconia,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  description,  into  what  lies  left  and  what 
lies  right  of  Gythium  (Iv  hpurrspif  Tydiow,  iii.  22. 
§ 3 rh  4v  TvBlov,  iii.  24.  § 6). 

Following  the  order  of  Pausanias,  we  will  first 
mention  the  towns  to  the  left  or  east  of  Gythium. 
Thirty  stadia  above  Gythium  was  Trinasus,  si- 
tuated upon  a promontory,  which  formed  the  NK 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  terminating  in  Cape 
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Taenarum.  Eighty  stadia  beyond  Trinasus  was 
Helos,  al>o  upon  the  coast.  The  road  from  Sparta 
to  Helot*  followed  the  Eurotas  the  greater  part  of 
the  way ; and  Leake  noticed  in  several  parts  of  the 
rock  ruts  of  chariot  wheels,  evidently  the  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  carriage-road.  (Leake,  Korea,  vol.  i. 
p.  194.)  Thirty  stadia  south  of  Helos  on  the  coast 
was  Aciuae  ; and  sixty  stadia  south  of  Acriae, 
Asorus,  the  later  name  of  Ctfarissia.  Between 
Acriae  and  Asopus,  Ptoleiny  mentions  a town 
Biamdixa  (B idvbiva,  Hi.  16.  § 9),  the  name  of 
which  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  the  form  of  Biadi- 
nupolis(Bio8[i*>]ouwoAe*To»'lB6ckh,  Ituc.  No.  1336). 
Between  Asopus  and  Acriae  was  an  inland  plain, 
called  Lkuce,  containing  in  the  interior  a town  of 
this  name,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was 
Plbiae.  Returning  to  the  const,  50  stadia  south 
of  Asopus,  was  a temple  of  Asclepius,  in  a spot 
called  Hypertelkatoi.  Two  hundred  stadia  south 
of  Asopus  waa  the  promontory  and  penimula  Onu- 
onatiius,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a narrow 
isthmus,  which  is,  however,  generally  covered  with 
water.  Between  Ouugnathus  and  Malea  is  a con- 
siderable bay,  called  Boeaticus  Sinus,  from  the  town 
of  Boeak,  situated  at  its  head.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood were  three  ancient  towns,  called  Ena,  Armto- 
i»isi.\8,and  Side,  which  were  founded  by  the  Dorians; 
the  two  former  on  the  Boeaticus  Sinus,  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  sea  north  of  Cape  Males.  Between 
Roeae  and  Malea  was  Nymphaeum  (Nvp^aiOP  or 
N v^Seuoy),  with  a cave  near  the  sea,  in  which  wab 
a fountain  of  sweet  water.  Pausanias  (iii.  23.  § 2) 
calls  Nymphaeum  a kitty 7j,  but,  as  there  is  no  lake 
in  this  neighljourhood,  Boblaye  conjectures  (Jie- 
cherches . c fc.  p.  99)  that  we  should  read  At^nfe,  and 
places  Xyinphaeuin  at  the  luirbour  of  Santa  Marina, 
where  a fountain  of  water  issues  from  a grotto. 
The  promontory  Mai.ra  (MaAf'a,  Steph.  B.  *■  r. 
•t  alii ; MoA«flu,  Herod.  i.  82;  Strmb.  viii.  p.  368), 
still  called  MaliA , the  most  southerly  point  in 
Greece  with  the  exception  of  Tocnarum,  was  much 
ureadtd  by  the  ancient  sailors  on  account  of  the 
winds  and  waves  of  the  two  seas,  which  here  meet 
together.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  u after  doubling 
Malea.  forget  your  country”  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378), 
and  the  epithet  of  Statins,  “ formidatum  Malcae 
caput"  ( Theb . si.  33).  On  the  promontory  there 
was  a statue  of  Apollo.  (Stepb.  B.  s.  r.  A i&jaiot ; 
'AwiAAwe  MoAedrijv,  paus.  iii.  12.  § 8.)  South  of 
Malea  was  the  island  CrraBRA.  Following  the 
eastern  coast  wo  first  come  to  Side,  already  men- 
tioned; then  to  Epidf.lium,  100  stadia  from  Malea; 
next  to  Kpidaukus  Ltmkra,  and  successively  to 
Zakax,  Cyphanta,  and  Piiahiak  or  Brasiae,  of 
which  the  last  is  near  the  confines  of  Argolis. 
The  numbers  in  Puuaauias,  giving  the  distances  of 
these  places  from  one  another,  are  corrupt : see 
Ctphanta.  In  the  interior,  between  the  Eurotas 
and  the  south-western  slopes  of  Paroon,  Pausanias 
mentions  Gkkonthrae,  situated  120  stadia  north 
of  Acriae;  Marius,  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae; 
Glyppia,  also  called  Olympia,  north  of  Marius;  and 
Skunus,  20  stadia  fr»>tn  Geronthrae. 

Returning  now  to  Gythium,  we  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  towns  to  the  right,  that  is,  west  and 
south,  of  this  place,  according  to  the  plan  of  l*au- 
sanias  (iii.  24.  § 6,  scq.);  in  other  words,  the  towns 
in  the  peninsula  through  which  Mount  Taygetus 
runs.  Forty  stadia  south  of  Gythium  was  Las 
upon  the  coast,  which  some  writers  call  Aaine. 
Thirty  stadia  from  a hill  near  Las  was  Hirst,  in 
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the  interior;  and  a little  below  Las  was  the  river 
Stneuus  (Jlftgyos),  rising  in  Mt.  Taygetus,  which 
Pausanias  praises  for  the  excellence  of  its  water, 
now  the  river  of  Passavd.  Immediately  south  of 
tliLs  river  was  the  temple  of  Artemis  Dictynna,  on  a 
promontory  now  called  A g her  arms  ; and  in  the  same 
neigh bourhood  was  a village  called  by  Pausanias 
Araeuus  or  Araenum,  where  Las,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Las,  was  said  to  have  been  buried. 
South  of  the  promontory  of  Agheranos  is  a stream, 
now  called  the  river  of  Dhikora,  the  Scykas 
(2/copas)  of  Pausanias  (iii.  25.  § 1),  beyond  which 
were  an  altar  and  temple  of  Zeus:  there  are  still 
some  ancient  remains  on  the  right  side  of  the  river 
near  its  mouth.  Further  south  is  the  peninsula  of 
Skuldri,  inclosing  a hay  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  Sinus  Aegilodes  of  Pliny 
(iv.  5.  s.  8);  if  so,  we  must  place  here  Acgila,  which 
is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Pausanias  (iv.  17.  § 1) 
as  a town  of  Laconia.  Inland  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scyras  lay  Pyrrhichus.  SE.  of  Pyrrhichus 
on  the  coast  was  Teuthrone.  Between  Teuthrone 
and  the  Taenarian  peninsula  no  town  is  mentioned, 
but  at  a place  on  the  coast  called  Kilconia  there  are 
considerable  remains  of  two  temples.  The  Taenarian 
peninsula  is  connected  with  that  of  Taygetus  by  an 
isthmus  half  a mile  across,  and  eontaius  two  har- 
bours, named  Psamathus  and  Achim.eius  Poin  t s 
[see  Taknarum]  : the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
is  C.  Matapdn.  Rounding  the  latter  point,  and 
ascending  southwards,  we  come  to  the  town  of  Tae- 
nakum,  afterwards  callfd  Caknf.polis,  40  stadia 
above  the  Taenarian  isthmus.  Thirty  stadia  N.  of 
Caenepolis  was  the  commencement  of  the  promontory 
Thyridks,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Taenarian  penin- 
sula, but  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a much 
wider  isthmus.  On  this  promontory  were  the  towns 
of  Hippola  and  Mkssa.  North  of  Me»*a  was 
Oktvi.u8;  hut  the  distance  of  150  stadia,  assigned 
by  Pausanias  between  the  two  places,  is  too  much. 
[Oetylus.]  Eighty  stadia  north  of  Oetylus  was 
TiiaI-\mak.  sit  anted  inland,  and  20  stadia  from 
Thalamae  was  Pephnus,  upon  the  coast.  Both 
the?e  towns  were  upon  the  lesser  Pa  Mists,  now 
called  the  Milea,  which  the  Messcnians  said  was 
originally  the  boundary  of  their  territory.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  361 ; Paus.  iii.  26.  § 3.)  The  districts  north 
of  this  river  were  taken  away  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians by  Philip  in  b.c.  338,  and  granted  to  the 
Messenians;  bat  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  did 
not  long  retain  possession  of  them.  In  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire  they  formed  part  of  Lieut  bero- 
Laconia.  (Leake.  Pfloponnesiaca,  p.  179.)  Twenty 
stadia  north  of  Pephnus,  upon  the  coast,  was 
Lkuctra  or  Lkuctulm  ; and  60  stadia  north  of 
the  latter,  Cakdamyi.r,  at  the  distance  of  8 stadia 
from  the  sea.  North  of  Cardamyle  was  Gkkkma, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Kleuthero. Laconian  towns. 
Thirty  stadia  from  Gercnia,  in  the  interior,  was 
Alaoonia. 

(On  tits  geography  of  Laconia,  see  Leake,  Morta 
and  Pebponnesiaca ; Boblaye,  Recherche* , <fc. ; 
lives,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes  and  Wanderungen  in 
Griechenlawl ; Curtins,  Peb/>onnesos.) 

LAC0  N1CUS  SINUS.  [Laconia.] 

LACONI.MUKGI.  [Ckltica  ; Vettonks.] 

LACKING!,  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  {M.  An- 
tonin. c.  22),  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxxi.  12),  and 
by  Petrus  Patricius  (EzcerpL  Legal,  p.  124,  ed. 
Bonn),  along  with  the  Asti  NO  1 and  Buki.  They 
were  either  Dacian  or  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  and 
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are  known  only  from  having,  in  the  Murcomannic  war, 
opposed  a body  of  invading  A stings,  and,  having  so 
done,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Rome.  [R.  G.  L.} 
LACTA'RIUS  MONS  (TdXaKros  Ipos:  Monte 
S.  Angelo ),  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
a mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stabioe  in  Cam- 
pania.  It  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  mountain  abounded  in  excellent  pastures,  which 
were  famous  for  the  quality  of  the  milk  they  pro- 
duced; on  which  account  the  mountain  was  resorted 
to  by  invalids,  especially  in  cases  of  consumption, 
for  which  a milk  diet  was  considered  particularly 
beneficial.  (C&ssiod.  Ep . xi.  10;  Galen,  de  Metk. 
Med.  v.  12.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain 
that  Nurses  obtained  a great  victory  over  the  Goths 
under  TeTas  in  a.  n.  553,  in  which  the  Gothic  king 
was  alain.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ir.  35,  36.)  The  de- 
acription  of  the  Mons  Lact&rius,  and  its  position 
with  regard  to  Stabiae,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  mountain  range  which  branches  off  from 
the  Apennines  near  Kocera  (Nuceria),  and  separates 
the  Boy  of  Naples  from  that  of  Paestum.  The 
Highest  point  of  this  range,  the  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
attains  a height  of  above  5000  feet;  the  whole  range 
is  calcareous,  and  presents  beautiful  forests,  as  well 
as  abundant  pastures.  The  name  of  Lettere,  still 
borne  by  a town  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side, 
a little  above  Stabiae,  is  evidently  a relic  of  the  an- 
cient name.  [£.  U.  B.] 

LAC  1 ORA,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonina  Itin.  on  the  rood  between  Aginnum  ( A gen ) 
and  Climberrum  (Auch),  and  15  Gallic  leagues  from 
each.  The  distance  and  name  correspond  to  the  po- 
sition and  name  of  Lectoure.  Several  Roman  in- 
scriptions have  been  discovered  with  the  name  Lac- 
torates,  and  Civitas  Lactorensium;  but  the  place  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  extant  writer.  [G.  L.] 

I,  A CL'S  FELIC1S,  a place  in  Noricum,  on  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  25  miles  west  of  Arelape,  and 
20  miles  east  of  Laureacuin  (It.  Ani.  pp.  246,  248). 
According  to  the  Not.  Impcr.,  where  it  is  called  La- 
cufclicis,  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Noricen  horse 
archers.  It  is  now  generally  identified  with  the 
town  of  Niedertrollsee,  on  the  Danube.  [L.S.] 
LACYDON.  [Masmi.ia.] 

LADE  (A dSrj),  the  largest  of  a group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  close  by  Miletus,  and 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mueander.  It  was  a pro- 
tection to  the  harbours  of  Miletus,  but  in  Strabo’s 
time  it  was  one  of  the  haunts  and  strongholds  of 
pirates.  Lade  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  naval 
defeat  sustained  there  by  the  Ioniana  against  the 
Persians  in  B.  c.  494.  (Herod,  vi.  8 ; Thucyd.  viiL 
17, 24  ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ; Paus.  L 35.  § 6;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  v.  37.)  Tliat  the  island  was  not  quite 
uninhabited,  is  clear  from  Strabo,  and  from  the  fact 
of  Stephanos  B.  mentioning  the  ethnic  form  of  the 
name.  AoSoZm.  [L.  S.] 

LAD1CUS,  a mountain  of  Gallaecia,  the  name  of 
which  occurs  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  is  still  pre- 
served iu  that  of  the  Codas  de  Ladoco,  near  Monte- 
furtido  on  the  S'tl.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  63  ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  278.)  [P.  S.] 

LADOCE1A  (xa  Aa5<brcta),  a place  in  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Muenalia,  and,  after  tlie  building  of 
Megalopolis,  a suburb  of  that  city,  was  situated  upon 
the  road  from  the  latter  to  Pallantium  and  Tegea. 
Here  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Mantineians 
and  Tegeatae,  b.  c.  423,  and  between  the  Achaean* 
and  Cleomenes,  a.  c.  226.  Thucydides  calls  it 
Laodiciutn  (AaoSUior)  in  Orcstliis.  (Paus.  viii.  44. 
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§ 1 ; Thuc.  iv.  134  ; Pol.  ii.  51,  55.)  [Orestha- 

81 UM.] 

LADON  (Ao&wv).  1.  A river  of  Elis,  flowing 
into  the  Peneius.  [Elis,  p.  817,  a.] 

2.  A river  of  Arcadia,  flowing  into  the  Alphcius. 
[Altheius.] 

LAEAEI  (AcuoToi),  a Paeonian  tribe  in  Mace- 
donia. included  within  the  dominion  of  Sitalcea, 
probably  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Stryinon.  (Thuc. 
ii.  96.)  [E.B.J.] 

LAEAETA'NI  or  LEETA'NI  ( Acuaurayoi , Ptol. 
ii.  §.  §§  18,  74;  Afijraeol,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159),  a 
people  on  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania 
Torracanensis,  above  the  Cosetani.  Strabo  merely 
speaks  vaguely  of  the  sea -coast  between  the  Ebro 
and  the  Pyrenees  os  belonging  to  M the  Lectani  and 
the  Lartolaeiftae,  and  other  such  tribes”  (r«v  7« 
Acrjravwy  «a  1 AaproKai-qrotv  Ha\  &AA a>v  toiovtwv'), 
as  far  as  Emporium,  while  Ptolemy  places  them 
about  Barcino  ( Barcelona ) and  tho  river  Rubri- 
catus  (Llobregat) ; whence  it  appears  that  they 
extended  from  below  the  Rubricatus  on  the  SW.  up 
to  the  borders  of  the  Indigetes,  upon  the  bay  of 
Emporiae,  on  the  ME.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
same  people  as  the  Lalktani  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4; 
comp.  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  cdxxx.),  who  speaks  of 
their  country  (Laletania)  as  producing  good  wine  in 
abundance.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  ».  8 ; comp.  Martial,  L 
27,  50,  vii.  52  ; SU.  Ital.  iii.  369,  xv.  177.)  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a fertile  country,  well  furnished  with 
harbours.  Besides  their  capital  Barcino  (Bar- 
celona), they  liad  the  following  towns  ; (1.)  On  the 
sea  coast,  from  SW.  to  NE.  : BaktuIjo  (Bcutov- 
Xuv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 19  : Badeloua ; Muratori,  p. 
1033,  no.  3 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  56,  voL 
xxix.  p.  31  ; Marca,  Ilisp.  ii.  15,  p.  159),  with  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name  ( Besos : Mela,  ii.  6)  ; 
Iluro  or  Eluro,  a city  of  tlie  conventus  of  Tarraco, 
with  the  civitas  Jiomatui  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; l’lin.  iii.  3. 
8.  4 ; AlXovpdtv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 19,  where  tlie  vulgar 
reading  is  Ai\ovpu>y ; prob.  Mataro,  Marca,  Ilisp. 
ii.  15,  p.  159  ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  34)  ; 
Bi.anda  (BAeu-Ja,  Ptol.  1.  c Manes),  on  a height, 
NE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Launch 
(Tordera:  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4)  : between  Baetulo  and 
IJuro  Ptolemy  places  the  Lunarium  1*u  (A owd- 
pwv  Bocpov  ; probably  the  headland  marked  by  tlie 
Torre  de  Mongol).  (2.)  On  the  high  road  from 
Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martius  in  Gaul  (/fin.  Ant. 
p.  398) : Fines,  20  M.  P.  W.  of  Barcino  (near 
Martonll. , on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat ), 
marking  doubtless  tlie  borders  of  the  Laeeiani  and 
the  Cosetani ; then  Barcino  ; next  Pkaetokium, 
17  M.  P.  (near  llostalrich  or  La  Kuca,  where  are 
great  ruins  ; Marca,  Ilisp.  ii.  20)  ; Skteiirak  or 
Skckrrae,  15  M.  P.  (prob.  S.  Pere  de  Sercada  or 
SunSeloni)  ; Aquae  Voconiae,  15  M.  P.  ( Caldas 
de  Malavelta).  (3.)  Other  iuland  towns  ; Kuuui- 
C-ATA  (Ptol.);  Egara,  a municipium,  whose  site  is 
unknown  (Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1106,  no.  7, 
p.  1107,  no.  1);  Aquae  Calidak,  a civitas  sti- 
pendiaries, in  the  conventus  of  Tarraco  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4,  Aquicalden&es : Caldas  de  Mombuy,  N.  of  Bar- 
celona, Marca,  Ilisp.  ii.  16,  p.  167;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  xxix.  p.  37;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  4*23, 
424.)  [P.  S.] 

LAEDERATA  (A tfapdra  or  A irepard,  Procop. 
de  A ed.  iv.  6),  a town  in  the  north  of  Moesia,  on 
the  Danube,  and  a few  miles  east  of  Viminacium. 
In  the  Nothin  its  name  is  Laedenata;  it  must  have 
beeu  near  the  modem  Jtama.  [L.  S.] 
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LAE'LIA  (AcuAio,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12  : Araenea 
or  El  Berrocal),  an  inland  city  of  the  Turdetani,  in 
the  W.  of  Hispania  Bnetica,  nut  far  from  Italic*,  is 
one  of  the  Spanish  cities  of  which  we  hare  several 
coins,  belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence,  as 
well  as  to  the  early  Roman  empire.  Their  types  are, 
an  armed  horseman,  at  full  speed,  with  ears  of  com, 
boughs,  and  palm-trees.  (Florez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  xii. 
pp.  256 — 258  ; Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  489,  vol.  iii.  p.  92  ; 
M ion  net,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  35  ; Sestini, 
Med.  pp.  20,  65  ; Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  25; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  373.)  [P.  S.] 

LAEPA  ( Left , near  Ayamonte),  a city  of  the 
Turdetani,  on  the  coast  of  Baetica,  a little  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  ( Guadalquivir : Mela,  iii.  1 ; 
comp.  Plin.  iii.  1.  8.  3,  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  doubtful  ; Bell.  Alex.  57,  where  Laepam  should 
probably  be  substituted  for  the  MS.  readings  of 
I^piirn  or  /upturn ; Florez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  x.  p.  45, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  56,  57  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  339. 
This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ptolemy’s 
Lakpa,  which  is  only  a various  reading  for 
Ilifa).  [P.  S.] 

LAKRON  FL.  [Gallakcia.] 
LAESTRY'GONES  {Aaurrpuyirtt'),  a bibulous 
people  of  giants,  who  are  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  Odyssey  (x.  80 — 132),  and  described  a*  governed 
by  a king  named  Lamus.  They  were  a pastoral 
people,  but  bad  a city  (&rrv)  which  Homer  calls 
AaKrrpxfyoviri,  with  a port,  and  a fountain  named  Ar- 
tacia.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Homer  meant 
to  assign  any  definite  locality  to  this  people,  any 
more  than  to  the  Cyclopes;  but  later  Greek  writers 
did  not  fail  to  fix  the  place  of  their  abode,  though 
opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  subject.  The 
general  tradition,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides  (vi. 
2),  placed  them  in  Sicily,  though  that  historian 
wisely  declares  his  total  ignorance  of  everything 
concerning  them.  Other  writers  were  less  cautious; 
some  fixed  their  abodes  in  the  W.  or  NW.  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  country  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Elymi  (Lycophr.  Alex.  956);  but  the  more  pre- 
valent opinion,  at  least  in  later  times,  seems  to  have 
been  that  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loon- 
tini,  whence  the  name  of  Lakotkyoonii  Camfi  was 
given  to  the  fertile  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  (Strab.  i.  p.  20;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  662, 956 ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  1 26.)  A wholly 
different  tradition,  with  the  origin  of  which  wo  are 
unacquainted,  but  which  is  very  generally  adopted 
by  Roman  writers,  represented  Formiae  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  as  the  abode  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  the 
city  of  their  king  Lamus.  The  noble  family  of  the 
Latniae,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  even  pretended  to 
derive  their  descent  from  the  mythical  king  of  the 
Laestrygones.  (Cic.  ad  Ait.  ii.  13;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
17:  Plin.  iii.  5.  *9;  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  410.)  [E.H.B.] 
LAEVI  or  LAI  (A<£o<),  a tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
who  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Padus.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  *ssociates 
them  with  the  Libicii  (Ac6«k<oi),  and  says  that  the 
two  tribes  occupied  the  part  of  the  plains  of  Cis. 
alpine  Gaul  nearest  to  the  sources  of  the  Padus.  and 
next  to  them  came  the  Insubrea.  He  distinctly 
reckons  them  among  the  Gaulish  tribes  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy:  on  the  other  hand,  both  Livy  and  Pliny  call 
them  Ligurians.  (Liv.  v.  35;  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.) 
The  reading  in  the  passage  of  Livy  is,  indeed,  very 
uncertain ; but  he  would  appear  to  agree  with  Pliny 
|n  placing  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticinum. 
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Pliny  even  ascribes  the  foundation  of  that  city  to 
the  Laevi,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marici,  a name 
otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  ajiparently  also  a 
Ligurian  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  part  of  Italy  tribes  of  Gaulish  and  Ligurian 
origin  were  very  much  intermixed,  and  probably  the 
latter  were  in  many  casca  confounded  with  the 
Gauls.  [LtOORIA.] 

LAGANIA  (Aayay(a),  a village  of  the  Tecto- 
sagae  in  Galatia,  24  miles  to  the  east  of  Juliopolis. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  classical  writers, 
but  it  most  afterwards  have  increased  in  importance, 
for  during  the  Christian  period,  it  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  took  the  name  of  Anastasiopolis  ( Condi. 
Chalc.  p.  662,  and  p.  95,  where  the  name  is  mis- 
spelt  A u<t  a vi  a ; /tin.  AnL  p.  142,  where  the  name 
is  Laganeos ; It.  Hier os.  p.  574,  where  we  read 
Agarmia).  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  iMtania 
in  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  § 14)  and  the  Rheganagalia  of 
Hierocles  (p.  697)  are  the  same  as  Lagania  (comp, 
Theod.  Syc.  c.  2).  Kiepert,  in  his  map  of  Asia 
Minor,  identifies  it  with  Beg  Basar.  [L.  S.J 
LAGA'RIA  (Aayapia:  Eth.  Aayaptrayis,  Laga- 
rinus),  a small  town  of  Lucania,  situated  between 
Thurii  and  the  river  Svbaris;  which,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  legend,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Phocians  under  the  command  of  Kpeius, 
the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  930;  Tzetz.  ad  loc.)  Strabo,  the 
only  geographical  writer  who  mentions  it,  calls  it 
only  a fortress  (tppovpioy),  and  it  was  probably  never 
a place  of  any  importance;  though  deriving  some 
celebrity  in  after  times  from  the  excellence  of  its 
wine,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
(Strab.  L c.\  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  statement  of 
Strabo,  above  quoted,  is  the  only  clue  to  its  portion, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  Cluverius  placed  it  at  Nocara,  about 
10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  this  conjecture  (fur  it  is 
nuthing  more)  has  been  adopted  by  Romanelli.  The 
wines  of  this  neighbourhood  are  said  still  to  preserve 
their  ancient  reputation.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1272  • 
Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  248.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

LAGECUM.  [Leobomum.] 

LAGINA  (ra  Ad*yiva),  a place  in  the  territory 
of  Stratoniceia,  in  Caria,  contained  a most  splendid 
temple  of  Hecate,  at  which  every  year  great  festivals 
were  celebrated.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  660.)  Tacitus 
( Ann.  iii.  62),  when  speaking  of  the  worship  of 
Trivia  among  the  Stratoniceiaus,  evidently  means 
Hecate.  The  name  of  Lagina  is  still  preserved  in 
the  village  of  Lakena,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tshma.  Lagmia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.  as  a 
woAi'xviov  Kapi'ar,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Lagina  of  Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

LAGNI  {AayyC),  a town  of  the  Arevacae,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  only  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  {Excerpt,  vol.  ii.  p.  596).  [P.  S.] 

LAGOS,  a town  iu  Phrygia,  on  the  north-east  of 
Mandropolis.  (Liv.  xxxviil.  15.)  The  town  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  in  Asia  Minor,  when 
Lagos  was  found  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  but 
well  provided  with  stores  of  every  description,  whence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  a town  of  some  conse- 
quence. [L.  S.] 

LAGU'SA  (Ad-yot/tro,  Aayovocrd),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  Strabo 
between  those  of  Sicinus  and  Pholegandrus.  lienee 
it  is  probably  the  same  as  Kardiotissa , a rocky 
islet  between  the  two  Utter  islands.  But  Kiepert 
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in  hin  map,  identifies  it  with  Polyaegus.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  484  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Eustatk.  ad  II.  ii.  625, 
p.  306.) 

LAGU'SA  (Aoromra),  one  of  a group  of  small 
islands  in  the  bay  of  Telmissus  in  Lycia,  5 stadia 
from  Telmissus,  and  80  from  Ciseidne.  (PI in.  v.  35  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.  ; Stadiasm.  Afar.  Mag.  § 226,  foil.) 
This  island  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  the  modem  Panagia  di  Cordialissa.  [L.  S.] 
LAGUSSAE,  a group  of  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Troy,  to  the  north  of  Tenedot  (Plin.  v.  38 ; 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  p.  306).  Their  mo- 
dem name  is  Taochan  AdassL  [L.  S.] 

LA1SH,  the  more  ancient  name  of  Dan.  [Dan.] 
LALASIS  (AoAacrlj,  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 6,  where  some 
MSS.  have  AaAaols),  a district  in  Cilicia,  extending 
along  Mount  Taurus,  above  the  district  called  Se- 
lentis.  Pliny  (v.  23)  also  mentions  a town  Lalasis 
in  lsauria,  arid  this  town  accordingly  seems  to  have 
been  the  capital  of*the  district  Lalasis,  which  may 
have  extended  to  the  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  is 
probable,  moreover,  that  the  Isaurian  town  of  La- 
lisanda , mentioned  by  Stephar.us  B.,  and  which,  he 
says,  was  in  his  day  called  Dalisanda,  is  the  same 
as  Lalasis ; and  if  so,  it  is  identical  with  the 
Dalisanda  of  Hierocles  (p.  710).  Basilins  of  Se- 
leucia  informs  us  tliat  the  town  stood  on  a lofty 
height,  but  was  well  provided  with  water,  and  not 
destitute  of  other  advantages.  (Wesseling,  ad  UierocL 
L c.).  From  all  these  circumstances,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  consider  the  reading  AaAaolt  in 
Ptolemy  the  correct  one,  were  it  not  that  the  coins 
of  tire  place  all  bear  the  inscription  AoAo urartwv. 
(Sestini,  p.  96.)  [L.  S.] 

LAI. EMESIS  (AoAtyvetr/r  or  AaSoivtpls,  Ptol.  v. 
7.  § 6),  a small  town  in  the  district  of  Melitene  in 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  east  of  Zoropassns.  Its  site 
is  unknown,  and  no  ancient  writer  besides  Ptidemy 
mentions  it.  [L.  S.] 

LALETA'NI.  [LabBtani.] 

LAMA  [Vkttones.] 

LAMASBA  (Am.  Ant.  pp.  35,  ter,  40 : La- 
mfubua.  Tab.  Pent.),  a city  of  the  Massylii,  in  the 
interior  of  Numidia,  near  the  confines  of  Mauretania, 
62  M.  P.  from  Sitifi,  and  62  from  Tamuoadi. 
Lapie  and  D'Avezac  identify  it  with  Ain-Hazel,  at 
the  N.  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Welled- Abd-en- 
Nour ; but  its  site  seems  to  agree  better  with  the 
considerable  ruins  at  Bailna,  on  the  S.  of  those 
mountains,  and  W.  of  the  M.  Aurasius  ( Jebel - 
Auress : Shaw,  Travels,  <fc.  p.  52;  Pellissier, 
Exploration  Scientifique  de  I Alger  ie,  vul.  vi.  p. 
389).  [P.S.] 

LAMBKR  or  LAMBRUS,  a river  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  noticed  by  Pliny 
among  the  affluents  of  the  Padus  which  join  that  river 
on  its  left  or  northern  bank.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  a.  23.) 
It  is  still  called  the  Jjambro,  and  rises  in  a small 
lake  called  the  Lago  di  Pusiano  (the  Eupilis  Lac  us 
of  Pliny),  from  whence  it  flows  within  3 miles  of 
Milan,  and  enters  the  Po  about  midway  between  the 
Ticino  and  the  Adda.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  con- 
trasts its  stagnant  and  weedy  stream  ( ulvoswn  Lam- 
brum')  with  the  bine  waters  of  the  Addua.  (A/». 
i.  5.)  The  Tabula  as  well  as  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  give  a town  of  the  name  of  Lambrum,  of 
which  no  trace  is  found  elsewhere.  It  is  probably 
a corruption  of  a station,  Ad  Lantbrum,  at  the  pass- 
age of  the  river  of  that  name,  though  the  Tabula 
erroneously  transfers  it  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Padus. 
{Tub.  Peut.\  Geogr.  Bar.  iv.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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LAMBE  SE  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  32,  33,  34,  40  : Tub. 
Pent. ; AtLfxSaura,  Pt*>l.  iv.  3.  §29;  Lambaksa, 
Inscr. ; Lambaese,  Augustin,  adc.  Donat,  vi.  13  ; 
Lambesitana  Colonia,  Cyprian.  Epist.  55 : Ixunba 
or  Tezwut.  large  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  belonging  to  the 
Massylii.  It  lay  near  the  confines  of  Mauretania, 
at  the  W.  foot  of  M.  Aurasius  ( Jebel  Auress),  102 
M.  P.  from  Sitifi,  118  from  Thkvestk,  and  84 
from  Chit  a.  It  w'as  the  station  of  an  entire  legion, 
the  Legio  III.  Augusta  (A tytiwr  rpinj  otSaarij, 
Ptol.  I c. and  Inscr.).  Its  importance  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a temple  of  Aesculapius,  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  other  buildings,  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  in  the  circuit  of  which  40  gates  have  been 
traced,  15  of  them  still  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  silence  of  Procopius  respecting  such 
a city  seems  to  imply  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  age  of  Justinian.  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  57; 
Bruce;  Peysonnel;  Pellissier, Exploration Scientifique 
de  r Algeria,  vol.  vi.  pp.  388,  389.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMBRIACA  or  LAMBRl'CA,  a town  of  the 
Cal  Wei  Lucenses  in  Gallaecia,  near  the  confluent  s 
of  the  rivers  Lae  run  and  Ulla,  not  far  from  EL 
Padron.  (Mela,  iii.  1.  § 8j  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pL  1. 
p.  439.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMETI'NI  (Aoju»tT‘^>|)t  » city  of  Bruttium, 
mentioned  only  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  (a.  t\)f 
on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus,  who  added  that  there 
was  a river  also  of  the  name  of  Lamktus  (Adfiirror). 
We  find  this  again  alluded  to  by  Lycophrou.  (Alex. 
1085.)  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
stream  still  called  Lamato,  which  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia  : and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  who  gives  to  that  gulf,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Sinus  Tkjunaeus  or  Hip- 
ponlatks,  the  name  of  the  Lametine  Gulf  (A 
Aafnrra’os  k6\wos,  Arist  Pol.  vii.  10).  Hence 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  of  Lainetini 
also  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  same  bay, 
though  Stephanus  vaguely  calls  it  “ near  Crotona.” 
(Steph.  B.  L c.)  No  other  writer  mentions  the  name 
(which  is  evidently  an  ethnic  form  like  Leontini), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  was  destroyed  or 
sunk  into  a dependent  condition  at  an  early  period. 
An  inscription,  which  records  it  as  an  existing  mu- 
nicipal town  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly spurious.  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Regn.  Neap. 
App.  No.  936.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  either  at  or  near  the  modern  village  of 
Sta.  Eufemia , hut  this  is  mere  conjecture.  [E.H.B.] 
LA'MIA  (Aafi/a  : Elk.  Aapueln  : Zituni),  a town 
of  the  Malienses,  though  afterwards  separated  from 
them,  situated  in  the  district  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
Strabo  describes  Lamia  as  situated  above  the  plain 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  Sperehcius,  and 
50  stadia  from  the  sea  (ix.  pp.  433,  435).  Livy 
says  that  it  was  placed  on  a height  distant 
seven  miles  from  Heracleia,  of  which  it  com- 
manded the  prospect  (xxxvi.  25),  and  on  the  route 
which  led  from  Thermopylae  through  the  passes  of 
Phthiotis  to  Thaumaci  (xxxii.  4).  Strabo  farther 
relates  that  it  was  subject  to  earthquakes  (i.  p.  60). 
Lamia  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  war 
which  the  Athenians  and  the  confederate  Greeks 
carried  on  against  Antipater  in  b.c.323.  Antipater 
was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  took  refuge  in  Lamia, 
where  he  was  besieged  for  some  time  by  the  allies. 
Freni  this  circumstance  this  contest  is  usually  called 
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Euagon  to  seize  the  citadel,  aud  thereby  to  make  him- 
self tyrant,  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period. 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  308.)  After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in 
u.  c.  479,  Lampsacus  joined  Athena,  but  revolted 
after  the  failure  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  ; being,  however,  unfortified,  it  was  easily  re- 
conquered by  a fleet  under  Stmmbichidcs.  (Thuc. 

viii.  62.)  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
tlie  Lampaaceni  had  to  defend  their  city  against  the 
attacks  of  Antiochus  of  Syria ; they  voted  a crown 
of  £old  to  the  Romans,  and  were  received  by  them 
as  allies.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  38,  xxxv.  42,  xliii.  6;  Pulyb. 
xxi.  10.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Lamp&acus  was 
still  a flourishing  city.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
many  distinguished  authors  and  philosophers,  such 
as  Charon  the  historian,  Anaximenes  the  orator,  and 
Metrodonis  the  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  himself 
resiled  there  for  many  years,  and  reckoned  some  of 
it*  citizens  among  his  intimate  friends.  (Slrab.  1.  c.; 
Ding.  Laert.  X.  11.)  Lampsacus  possessed  a fine 
statue  by  LyMjtpus,  representing  a prostrate  lion, 
hut  it  was  removed  by  Agrippa  to  Rome  to  adorn 
the  Campus  Marti  us.  (St  rub.  /.  c.)  Lampsacus,  as 
is  well  known,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  obscene 
worship  of  Priapua,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
bom  there  of  Aphrodite.  (Athen.  i.  p.  30 ; Paus. 

ix.  31.  § 2 ; Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  983  ; Ov.  Fast,  vi 

345;  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  110.)  From  this  circum- 
stance the  whole  district  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived the  name  of  Ahamis  or  Apttmis  (iwo?  vtiafltu), 
because  Aphrodite  denied  that  she  had  given  birth 
to  him.  (Thcophr.  Hist.  Phut  i.  6,  13.)  The  an- 
cient name  of  the  district  had  been  Bcbrycia,  pro- 
bably from  the  Thracian  Bebrrccs,  who  luoi  settled 
there.  (Comp.  Herat  Fragtn.  207 ; Cluiron,  Fragm , 
115,  1 19  ; Xennph.  A nab.  vii.  8.  § 1 ; Polyb.  v.  77; 
Pun.  iv.  18,  v.  40  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 2 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v .) 
The  name  of  Lauisuki  is  still  attached  to  a small 
town,  near  which  Lampsacus  probably  stood,  as 
Lnmmki  itself  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
There  are  gold  and  silver  staters  of  Lampsacus  in 
different  collections  ; the  imperial  coins  have  been 
traced  from  Augustus  to  G allien  us.  (Sestini,  Mon. 
Vet.  p.  73.)  [L.S.] 


LAMPSUS,  a town  of  Histioeoti*  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Athauiania.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14.) 
LAMPTRA.  (Attica,  p.  331,  a.l 
LAM  US  (A dfloi),  a village  of  Cilicia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lam  us,  from  which  the  whole 
district  derived  the  name  of  Lamotis.  The  river 
is  mentioned  by  Stephanos  B.  (from  Alexander 
Polylustor),  and  both  the  river  and  the  village  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  671)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §§4,6). 
The  river,  which  is  otherwise  of  no  importance, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  Aspcra  and 
Cilicia  Propria,  und  still  bears  the  name  of  Lamas  or 
Juimuzo.  About  the  village  of  Lamus  no  particulars 
are  known.  (Comp.  Noonus,  IHongs.  xxiv.  30; 
Hierucl.  p.  709.)  [L  S.] 
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LAMYK0N  (A anupwV),  a great  harbour  near 
Cape  Heraclium,  on  the  coast  of  Tontus,  not  far 
from  Themiscvra.  (Anonym.  PeripL  Pont.  Lux. 
p.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

LANCE  (/rin.  Ant  p.  395),  or  LA'XCIA  (Ao>- 
irio,  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,29;  Flur.  iv.  12;  Ores, 
vi.  21),  or  LANCIATUM  ( faxyniarov , Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§ 29),  tlie  chief  city  of  the  Lanckati  (AayiriaT oi, 
l’tol.  L c.)  or  Lakcikksks  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a tribe 
of  the  Astures,  in  Hispauia  Tarrnconensis.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  must  important  city 
of  that  region,  even  more  so  than  Legio  VII.  Ge- 
min a,  at  least  before  the  settlement  uf  the  latter  by 
the  Romans,  by  whom  Lancia  was  destroyed,  though 
it  was  again  restored.  It  lay  on  the  high  road  from 
Cawwraugusta  to  Legio  VII.  (Leon),  only  9 M.  P. 
from  the  latter,  where  its  name  is  still  to  be  trad'd 
in  that  of  Sollanco  or  S^llancia.  (Florez,  Esp.  S. 
rol.  xvi.  p.  16;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  441.)  [P.  S.1 
LANCIA,  LANCIA'! I,  LANCIA'TUM. 
[La.nck.] 

LA'NCIA  OPPIDA'NA.  [Vet-tones.] 

LANCIENSES.  [Laxce.J 
LANCIENSES  OCELENSES  or  TRANSCU- 
DANE  [Ocklum.] 

LANGOBARDI,  LONGOBARDI  (AoyyutySui, 
Aoyyo€dpboi,  also  A(tyyo6i.pbtu  and  AoyyoSdpba*'), 
a tribe  of  Germans  whom  wc  first  meet  with  in  the 
plain,  south  of  the  lower  Kibe,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  Suevi  (Strab.  vii.  p.  290,  where  Kramer  reads 
AayieoSap&at;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §§  9,  17).  According  to 
Paulus  Diacouus,  himself  a Langoburd,  or  Lombard 
{Hist.  Longob.  i.  3,  8 ; comp.  Is  id  or.  Orig.  ix.  2 ; 
Etym.  if.  s.  v.  yfvtior),  the  tribe  derived  its  name 
from  the  long  beards,  by  which  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  tho  other  Germans,  who  generally 
shaved  their  beards.  But  it  seems  to  be  more  pro- 
bable that  they  derived  tlie  name  from  the  country 
they  inhabited  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe , where 
Horde  (or  Hard)  still  signifies  “ a fertile  plain  by  the 
side  of  a river;”  and  a district  near  Magdiburg  is 
still  called  the  langt  Horde  (Wilhelm,  O'erjnauirn, 
p.  286).  According  to  this,  Langobardi  would  sig 
nify  inliabitauta  of  the  long  bord  of  the  river." 
The  district  in  which  we  first  meet  with  them,  is 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  Elbe , from  the  point  where  the 
Sala  empties  itself  into  it,  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Chauci  M inures,  so  that  they  were  bounded  in  tire 
north  by  the  Elbe,  in  tlie  east  by  the  Seinnones,  in 
the  south  by  the  Cherusci,  and  in  the  west  by  the 
Fosi  and  Angrivarii.  Traces  of  the  name  of  the 
Langobardi  still  occur  in  that  country  in  such  names 
as  Hardengau,  Bard tic ik.  The  earliest  writer  who 
mentions  the  Langobardi  as  inhabiting  those  parts, 
is  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  106).  But  notwithstanding 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  that  they 
were  a branch  of  the  Suevi,  their  own  historian 
(Paul.  Diac.  I c.;  comp.  Euseb,  Chron.  ad  an.  380) 
states  that  tlie  Langobardi  originally  did  not  inhabit 
any  part  erf1  Germany,  but  had  migrated  south  from 
Scandinavia,  where  they  had  borne  the  name  of 
Vffiili,  and  that  they  assumed  the  name  Langobardi 
after  their  arrival  in  Germany.  It  is  Impossible  to 
say  what  value  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  statement, 
which  has  found  as  many  advocate#  as  it  has  had 
opponents.  From  Strabo  (/.  c.)  it  is  clear  that  they 
occupied  the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  aud  it  is 
pueblo  that  they  were  among  those  Germans  whom 
Tiberius,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  drove  across  the 
Elbe  (Suet-  Aug.  21).  In  their  new  country  they 
were  soon  reduced  to  submission  by  Maroboduua,  but 
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afterwards  tlicy  shook  off  the  yoke,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Semnoncs,  joined  the  confederacy  of  the 
Cheruscans  against  the  Marcomanni.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
45.)  When,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Armi- 
nius,  the  power  of  the  Cheruscans  was  decaying  more 
and  more,  the  Langobardi  not  only  supported  and 
restored  Itahis,  the  king  of  the  Cheruscans  who  had 
been  expelled,  but  seem  to  have  extended  their  own 
territory  in  the  south,  so  as  to  occupy  the  country 
between  Halle,  Magdeburg,  and  l^eipzig.  (Tac.  .4  no. 
xi.  1 7.)  They  were  not  a numerous  tribe,  but  their 
want  of  numbers  was  made  up  for  by  their  natural 
bravery  (Tac.  Germ.  40),  and  Velleius  describes 
them  as  a “gens  etiam  Germana  feritate  ferocior." 
Shortly  after  these  events  the  Langobardi  disappear 
from  history,  until  they  are  mentioned  again  by 
Ptolemy  ( [l  c.),  who  places  them  in  the  extensive 
territory  between  the  Rhine  and  fVeser,  and  even 
beyond  the  latter  river  almost  as  far  as  the  Elbe. 
They  thus  occupied  the  country  which  had  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  the  tribes  forming  the  Chemscan 
confederacy.  This  great  extension  of  their  territory 
shows  that  their  power  must  have  been  increasing 
ever  since  their  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Maro- 
boduus.  After  this  time  we  again  hear  nothing  of 
the  langobardi  for  a considerable  period.  They  are 
indeed  mentioned,  in  an  excerpt  from  the  history  of 
Petrus  Patricias  ( Exc . de  Legat.  p.  124),  as  allies 
of  the  Obii  on  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia;  but  other- 
wise history  is  silent  about  them,  until,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  5th  century,  they  appear  on  the  north  of 
the  Danube  in  Upper  Hungary  as  tributary  to  the 
Heruli  (Procop.  de  Bell  Gath.  ii.  15,  who  describes 
them  as  Christians).  Whether  these  Langobardi, 
however,  were  the  same  people  whom  we  last  met 
with  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe , or  whether 
they  were  only  a band  of  emigrants  who  had  in  the 
course  of  time  become  so  numerous  as  to  form  a 
distinct  tribe,  is  a question  which  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty,  although  tbe  latter  seems  to  be  the 
more  probable  supposition.  Their  natural  love  of 
freedom  could  not  bear  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
Heruli,  and  after  having  defeated  the  king  of  the 
latter  in  a great  battle, they  subdued  the  neighbouring 
Qtiodi,  likewise  a Snevian  tribe,  and  henceforth  they 
were  for  a long  time  the  terror  of  their  neighbours 
and  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia.  (Paul.  Diac. 
i.  22.)  For,  being  the  most  powerful  nation  in  those 
parts,  they  extended  their  dominion  down  the  Danube, 
and  occupied  the  extensive  plains  in  tho  north  of 
Dacia  on  the  river  Theias,  where  they  first  came  in 
conflict  with  the  Gepidac,  and  entered  Pannonia. 
(Paul.  Diac.  i.  20.)  The  emperor  Justinian,  wanting 
their  support  against  the  Gepidae,  gave  them  lands 
and  supplied  them  with  money  (Procop.  Belt  Goth. 
iii.  33),  and  under  their  king  Audoin  they  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Gepidae.  (Paul.  Diac.  i.  25; 
Proeop.  Beil  Goth.  iii.  34,  ir.  18,  25.)  Alboin, 
Audoin’s  successor,  after  haring,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Avari,  completely  overthrown  the  empire  of  the 
Gepidae,  led  the  Langohardi,  in  a.  i>.  568,  into  Italy, 
where  they  permanently  established  themselves,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  from  which  down  to  this  day 
the  north-east  of  Iraly  bears  the  name  of  Lombardy 
(Exc.  de  Jjegal.  pp.  303,  304 ; Marius  Episc.  Ckron. 
Bone.  ii.  412.)  The  occasion  of  their  invading  Italy 
is  related  as  follows.  When  Alboin  had  concluded 
his  alliance  with  the  Avari,  and  hod  ceded  to  them 
his  own  dominions,  Names,  to  take  revenge  upon 
Justin,  invited  them  to  quit  their  poor  country  and 
take  possession  of  the  fortile  plains  of  Italy.  Alboin 
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accordingly  crossed  the  Alpa,  and  as  tbe  north  of 
Italy  was  badly  defended,  he  succeeded  in  a short 
time  in  establishing  his  kingdom,  which  continaed  to 
flourish  until  it  was  overpowered  and  destroyed  by 
Charlemagne.  (Paul.  Diac.  ii.  5:  Eginhard,  ViL 
Carol  M.  0.)  The  history  of  this  singular  people 
whose  name  still  survives,  has  been  written  m Latin 
by  Panlus  Diaconus  (Warnefried),  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  by  another  Lombard  of  the  9tli 
century,  whose  name  is  unknown-  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germanien , p.  281,  foil. ; Zenss,  die  Dcutsehen 
die  NachbartUmtme \ p.  109,  foil.;  F.  Dutft,  Qttaes- 
tiones  de  A ntiquisjrirna  Longobardontm  Hiztoria , 
Berlin,  1830,  8ru.;  Koch-Stemfeld,  das  Beich  der 
Ixmgobarden  in  Jt alien,  Munich,  1839;  Latham, 
Tac.  Germ.  p.  139,  and  Epileg.  p.  lxxxir.)  [L.S.J 
LANGOBRI'GA.  [Lusitania. J 
LANU'VIUM  (Aoeowov,  Strab.  ; Aasov€iovr 
Ptol.:  Eth.  Aavovios,  Lanuvinus:  Civita  Larinut), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Latium,  situated  on 
a lofty  hill  forming  a projecting  spur  or  promontory 
of  tbe  Alban  Hills  towards  the  S.  It  was  distant 
about  20  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian 
Way,  rather  more  tlian  a mile  from  the  road.  Tho 
name  is  often  written  in  inscriptions,  even  of  a good 
time,  Lanicium ; hence  the  confusion  which  lias 
arisen  in  all  our  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  between  it 
and  iMvmhtm:  the  two  names  are  so  frequently 
interchanged  as  to  leave  constant  doubt  which  of 
the  two  is  really  meant,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
they  appear  to  have  been  actually  regarded  as  the 
same  place;  whence  the  name  of  44  Ci  vitas  La  vim*" 
by  which  Lanuviuin  is  still  known,  and  which 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  foundation  of  Lanurium  was  ascribed  by  a tra- 
dition recorded  by  Appian  (/?.  C.  ii.  20)  to  Diomed ; 
a legend  probably  arising  from  some  fancied  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Juno  at  Argoe.  A tra- 
dition that  has  a more  historical  aspect,  though 
perhaps  little  more  historical  worth,  represented  it 
ns  one  of  tbe  colonies  of  Alba.  (Diod.  vii.  a/>. 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  The  statement  of  Cato  (o/>. 
Priscian.  iv.  4.  § 21)  that  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
which  co-operated  in  the  consecration  of  tho  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia,  is  the  first  fact 
concerning  it  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  historical, 
and  shows  that  Lannvium  was  already  a city  of 
consideration  and  power.  Its  name  appears  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  cities  that  formed 
the  league  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  496,  and  there  is 
no  donbt  that  it  was  in  fact  one  of  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v.  61  ; Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  But  from  this  time  we  hear  little 
of  it,  except  that  it  was  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome 
during  her  long  wars  with  the  Volscians  and 
Aequians  (Liv.  vi.  21):  the  position  of  Lanuviuin 
would  indeed  canse  it  to  be  one  of  the  cities  most 
immediately  interested  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
the  Volscians,  and  render  it  as  it  were  the  natural 
rival  of  Anti  am.  We  liave  no  explanation  of  the 
causes  which,  in  b. c.  383, led  the  Lanuvians  sud- 
denly to  change  their  policy,  and  take  up  arms,  to- 
gether with  some  other  Latin  cities,  in  favour  of  the 
Volscians  (Liv.  vi.  21).  They  must  have  shared 
in  the  defeat  of  their  allies  near  Satricum;  but  ap- 
parently were  admitted  to  submission  on  favourable 
terms,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till  the  great 
Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340,  in  which  they  took  an 
active  and  important  part.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  hesitated  and  delayed  to  take  tlfo 
field ; but  in  the  two  last  campaigns  their  forces  are 
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particularly  mentioned,  both  among  those  that 
fought  at  Pedum  in  b.  c.  339,  and  the  next  year 
at  Astura  (Liv.  viiL  12,  13).*  In  the  general 
settlement  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  war  La- 
nnvinm  obtained  the  Roman  civitas,  but  apparently 
in  the  first  instance  without  the  right  of  suffrage; 
for  Festus,  in  a well-known  passage,  enumerates 
the  Lanovini  among  the  communities  who  at  one 
time  enjoyed  all  the  other  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens except  the  suffrage  and  the  Jus  Magis- 
tratuum  (Liv.  viii.  14  ; Festus,  v.  Mtmicipium), 
a statement  which  can  only  refer  to  this  period. 
We  know  from  Cicero  that  they  subsequently  ob- 
tained the  full  franchise  and  right  of  suffrage, 
but  the  time  when  they  were  admitted  to  these 
privileges  is  unknown.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  13.) 

From  this  time  Lanuvium  lapsed  into  the  con- 
dition of  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  and  is  men- 
tioned chiefly  in  relation  to  its  celebrated  temple  of 
Juno  Soepita.  It  did  not,  however,  fall  into  decay, 
like  so  many  of  the  early  I.atin  cities,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  among  tho  more  populous  and 
flourishing  municipia  of  Latium,  in  the  same  class 
with  Aricia  and  Tuaculum,  which  he  contrasts  with 
such  poor  and  decayed  places  as  Labicum  and  Col- 
latia  (Cic.  de  I*g.  Agr.  ii.  35).  Its  chief  magi- 
strate retained  the  ancient  Latin  title  of  Dictator, 
which  was  borne  by  T.  Annius  Milo,  the  celebrated 
adversary  of  Clodius,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cic. 
jrro  Mil.  10;  Orell.  Inter.  3786.)  Previous  to  this 
period  Lanuvium  had  suffered  severely  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  having  been  taken  by 
the  former  at  the  same  time  with  Antium  and 
Aricia,  just  before  the  capture  of  Rome  itself, 
b.  C.  87.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  69 ; Liv.  Kpit.  80.) 
Nor  did  it  escape  in  the  later  civil  wars  : the 
treasures  of  its  temple  were  seized  by  Octavian, 
and  a part  at  least  of  its  territory  was  divided 
among  a colony  of  veterans  by  the  dictator  Caesar. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  24;  Lib.  Colon . p.  235.)  It 
subsequently  received  another  colony,  and  a part  of 
its  territory  was  at  one  time  allotted  to  the  vestal 
virgins  at  Koine.  {Ibid.)  Lanuvium,  however, 
never  bore  the  title  of  a colony,  but  continued  only 
to  rank  as  a municipium,  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  a flourishing  place  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  in  consequence 
frequently  made  it  his  residence,  as  did  also  his 
successors,  M.  Aurelius  and  Couimodtis:  the  last  of 
these  three  is  mentioned  as  having  frequently  dis- 
played his  skill  as  a gladiator  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Lanuvium,  the  construction  of  which  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  this  epoch.  Inscriptions  attest 
ita  continued  prosperity  under  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander Severn*  and  Philippas.  (Suet.  Aug.  72  ; 
Tnc.  Ann.  iii.  48:  Capit.  Ant.  Pius,  1;  Lamprid. 
Commod.  1,  8;  Viet,  de  Cues.  15;  Orell.  Inter. 
884,  3740,  &c.) 

Lanuvium  was  the  place  from  which  several  illus- 
trious Roman  families  derived  their  origin.  Among 
these  were  the  Annia,  to  which  Milo,  the  adversary 


* In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  (ad  ann.  cdxv.;  Gruter, 
p.  297)  the  consul  C.  Maeniu*  is  represented  as 
celebrating  a triumph  over  the  Laviniant,  together 
with  the  Antiates  and  Yeliterni,  where  it  appears 
certain  from  Livy's  narrative  that  the  Lanueiant 
are  the  people  really  meant:  a remarkable  instance 
at  how  early  a period  the  confusioh  between  the 
two  uanics  had  arisen. 
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' of  Clodius,  belonged  by  adoption,  as  well  as  thu 
Papia,  from  which  he  was  originally  descended ; the 
Roecia.  and  the  Thoria  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  10;  Ascon. 
ad  Milon.  pp.  32,  53;  Cic.  de  Divhu  i.  36,  ii.  31, 
de  Fin.  ii.  20),  to  which  may  probably  be  added, 
on  the  authority  of  coins,  the  Procilia  and  Mettia. 
(lu-kbel,  vol.  v.  pp.  253,  267,  289,  293.)  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  not  only  did  the  Roscia  Gens 
derive  its  origin  from  Lanuvium,  but  the  celebrated 
actor  Roecius  was  himself  bom  in  the  territory  of 
that  city.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  36.) 

But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Lanuvium  was  derived 
from  its  temple  of  Juno  Sospita,  which  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  sanctity,  so  that  after  the  Latin  War  in 
b.  c.  338  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Romans  should 
enjoy  free  participation  with  the  Lanuvians  them- 
selves in  her  worship  and  sacred  rites  (Liv.  viii.  14): 
and  although  at  a later  period  a temple  was  erected 
at  Rome  itself  to  the  goddess  under  the  same  de- 
nomination, the  consuls  still  continued  to  repair 
annually  to  Lanuvium  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
solemn  sacrifices.  (Liv.  xxxii.  30,  xxxiv.  53;  Cic. 
pro  Muren.  41.)  The  peculiar  garb  and  attributes 
of  the  Lanuvian  Juno  are  described  by  Cicero  ( de 
Nat.  Deor.  i.  29),  and  attested  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  Roman  coins:  she  was  always  reprinted 
with  a goat’s  skin,  drawn  over  her  head  like  a 
helmet,  with  a spear  in  her  hand,  and  a small  shield 
on  the  left  arm,  and  wore  peculiar  shoes  with  the 
points  turned  up  ( calceoli  repandi).  On  coins  we 
find  her  also  constantly  associated  with  a serpent ; 
and  we  learn  from  Propertius  and  Aelian  that  there 
was  a kind  of  oracle  in  the  sacred  grove  attached  to 
her  temple,  where  a serpent  was  fed  with  fruits  and 
cakes  by  virgins,  whose  chastity  was  considered  to 
be  thus  put  to  the  test.  (Proper!.  iv.  8 ; Aelian, 
//.  A.  xi.  16,  where  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly 
Aarouttf),  and  not  Aaoviyty  ; Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  294.) 

The  frequent  notices  in  Livy  and  elsewhere  of 
prodigies  occurring  in  the  temple  and  sacred  grove 
of  Juno  at  Iouiuvium,  as  well  as  the  allusions  to  her 
worship  at  that  place  scattered  through  the  Roman 
poets,  sufficiently  show  how  important  a part  the 
latter  had  assumed  in  the  Roman  religion.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  10,  xxix.  14,  xxxi.  12,  xl.  19;  Cic.  de 
Dtvm.  i.  44,  ii.  27  ; Ovid.  Fatt.  vi.  60 ; Sil.  ItaL 
xiii.  364.)  We  learn  from  Appian  that  a large 
treasure  had  gradually  accumulated  in  her  temple, 
as  was  the  case  with  most  celebrated  sanctuaries; 
and  Pliny  mentions  that  it  was  adorned  with  very 
ancient,  but  excellent,  paintings  of  Helen  and  Ala- 
lanta,  which  the  emperor  Caligula  in  vain  attempted 
to  remove.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  It  appears  from 
a passage  in  Cicero  (de  Fin,  ii.  20)  that  Juno  was 
far  from  being  the  only  deity  especially  worshipped 
at  Lannvium,  but  that  the  city  was  noted  as  abound- 
ing in  ancient  temples  and  religious  rites,  and  was 
probably  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  old  Latin  re- 
ligion. A temple  of  Jupiter  adjoining  the  f<>rmn 
is  the  only  one  of  which  we  find  any  special  men- 
tion. (Liv.  xxxii.  9.) 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Civita  Lavinia 
occupies  the  original  site  of  Lanuvium,  the  position 
of  which  is  well  described  by  Strabo  and  Si  I i us 
Italicus  (Strab.  v.  p.  239  ; SiL  Ital.  viii.  360),  and 
we  know  from  inscriptions  that  the  ancient  city  con- 
tinued in  a flourishing  condition  down  to  a late 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  curious  that 
scarcely  any  ruins  now  remain.  A few  shapeWss 
masses  of  masonry,  principally  substructions  aril 
foundations,  of  which  those  that  crown  the  summit 
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of  the  bill  mar  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Juno  Sob  pita;  and  a small  portion  of  a theatre, 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  in  1832,  are  all 
that  are  now  visible.  The  inscriptions  discovered 
on  the  spot  belong  principally  to  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  and  excavations  in  the  last  century 
brought  to  light  many  statues  of  the  same  period. 
(Nibby,  Drntomi  di  Roma , vol.  ii.  pp.  173 — 187  ; 
Abeken,  Mittel  I (alien,  p.  215.) 

Lanuvium,  as  already  observed,  was  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  right 
of  that  road : the  station  “ Sub  Lanuvio  ” market!  in 
the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  between  Aricia  and  Tres 
Tabemae,  was  evidently  sitruited  on  the  high  road, 
probably  at  the  eighteenth  milestone  from  Rome, 
from  which  point  a branch  road  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  (Westphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  p.  28 ; Nibby, 
Lc.) 

The  remains  of  two  other  ancient  roads  may  be 
traced,  leading  from  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  city  in 
the  direction  of  Antium  and  Astura.  The  existence 
of  this  line  of  communication  in  ancient  times  is 
incidentally  referred  to  by  Cicero  ( ad  AM.  xii.  41, 
43,  46).  The  tract  of  country  extending  S.  of 
Lanuvium  in  the  direction  of  Antium  and  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  was  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
very  unhealthy  (Strab.  v.  p.  231),  and  is  now 
almost  wholly  depopulated.  [E.  II.  B.] 

I.AODICEIA  COMBUSTA  (Aoo8(k«io  Karans- 
Kavpiifr}  or  Kocai/iirr)),  one  of  the  five  cities  built 
by  Selcucus  I.,  and  nnmed  after  his  mother  Scleuca. 
Its  surname  (Lat,  Combusta)  is  derived  by  Strabo 
(xii.  pp.  576,579,  xiii.  pp.  626,628,637)  from  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  but 
Hamilton  (Researches,  ii.  p.  194)  asserts  that  there 
is  “ not  a particle  of  volcanic  or  igneous  rock  in  the 
neighbourhood and  it  may  be  added  that  if  buch 
were  the  case,  the  town  would  rather  have  been 
called  A.  T7jj  KaraKiKavpivy\%.  The  most  probable 
solution  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  town  was  at  one 
time  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  on  being  rebuilt  it 
received  the  distinguishing  surname.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  north-west  of  Iconium,  on  the  high  road 
leading  from  the  west  coast  to  Melitcne  on  the 
Euphrates.  Some  describe  it  as  situated  in  Lycaonia 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  663),  and  others  as 
a town  of  Pisidia  (Socrat.  Hist  EccL  vi.  18;  Hierocl. 
p.  G72),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 10)  places  it  in 
Gulatia  ; but  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explained  by 
recollecting  that  the  territories  just  mentioned  were 
often  extended  or  reduced  in  extent,  sothat  at  one  time 
the  town  belonged  to  Lycaonia,  while  at  another  it 
funned  part  of  l’isidia.  Its  foundation  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer. 

Both  Leake  (Asia  Minor , p.  44)  and  Hamil- 
ton identify  Laodiceia  with  the  modern  Ladik ; 
and  the  former  of  these  geographers  states  that 
at  Ladik  he  saw  more  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  architecture  and  sculpture  than  at  any 
other  place  on  his  route  through  that  country. 
Inscribed  marbles,  altars,  columns,  capitals,  friezes, 
cornices,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  streets, 
and  among  the  houses  and  burying  grounds. 
From  this  it  would  appear  tliat  Laodiceia  must 
once  have  been  a very  considerable  town.  There 
are  a few  imperial  coins  of  Laodiceia,  behmging 
to  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  (Sestini, 
Mon.  Ant  p.  95  ; comp.  Droysen,  Gesch.  des 
llclhm.  i.  p.  663,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LAODICEIA  AD  LYCUM  (AaoSlteia  * phs  ru 
A vK<p  ; Eski  Hissar),  a city  in  the  south-west  of 
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Phrygia*,  about  a mile  from  the  rapid  river  Lycus, 
is  situated  on  the  long  spur  of  a hill  between  the 
narrow  valleys  of  tbe  small  rivers  Asopus  and 
Capras,  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Lycus.  The  town  was  originally  called  Diospolis, 
and  afterwards  Rhoas  (Plin.  v.  29),  and  Laodiceia, 
the  building  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Antiochos 
Theos,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Laodicc,  was  probably 
foanded  on  the  site  of  the  older  town.  It  was  not 
far  west  from  Colossae,  and  only  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  Hierapolia  (It  Ant  p.  337;  Tab.  Peat ; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  629.)  At  first  Laodiceia  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance,  but  it  soon  acquired  a high 
degree  of  prosperity.  It  suffered  greatly  during 
the  Mitliridatic  War  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  20  ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  578),  but  quickly  recovered  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome;  and  towards  the  end  of  tbe 
Republic  and  under  the  first  emperors,  Laodiceia 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  large 
money  transactions  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wood 
were  carried  on.  (Cic,  ad  Fam.  ii.  17,  iii.  5 ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  577  ; comp.  Vitruv.  viii.  3.)  The 
place  often  suffered  from  earthquakes,  especially 
from  the  great  shock  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
which  it  was  completely  destroyed.  But  the  inha- 
bitants restored  it  from  their  own  means.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  27.)  The  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  created 
among  them  a taste  for  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  as  is 
manifest  from  its  ruins ; nnd  that  it  did  not  remain 
behind-band  in  science  and  literature  is  attested  by 
the  names  of.  tlte  sceptics  Antiochus  and  Theiodas, 
the  successors  of  Arnesidemus  (Diog.  Laart,  ix.  1 1. 
§ 106,  12.  § 116),  and  by  the  existence  of  a great 
medical  school.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  580.)  During  the 
Roman  period  Laodiceia  was  the  chief  city  of  a 
Roman  conventus.  (Cic.  ad  Fain.  iii.  7,  ix.  25, 
xiii.  54,  67,  xv.  4,  ad  Ait  v.  15,  16,  20,  21,  vi. 
1, 2,  3,  7,  tn  Verr.  i.  30.)  Many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  Jews,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  at  a very  early  period  it  became 
one  of  tbe  chief  seats  of  Christianity,  and  the  see  of 
a bishop.  (St.  Paul,  Ep.  ad  Colots.  ii.  1,  iv.  15, 
foil. ; ApocdL  iii.  14,  foil.;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv. 
10,20;  Hierocl.  p.  665.)  The  Byzantine  writer* 
often  mention  it,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
neni ; and  it  was  fortified  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 
(Nicet.  Chon.  Ann.  pp.  9,  81 .)  During  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks  and  Mongols  the  city  was  much  ex- 
posed to  ravnges,  and  fell  into  decay,  but  the  exist- 
ing remains  still  attest  its  former  greatness.  The 
ruins  near  Denisli  are  fully  described  in  Pococke’s, 
Chandler’s,  Cockerell's,  Arundel’s  and  Leake’s  works. 
“ Nothing,”  Bays  Hamilton  ( Researches , vol.  i.  p. 
515),  “can  exceed  the  desolation  and  melancholy 
appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodiceia;  no  picturesque 
features  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  relieve  the  dull  uniformity  of  its  undulating 
and  barren  hills ; and  with  few  exceptions,  its  grey 
and  widely  scattered  ruins  possess  no  architectural 
merit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  view  them  without  interest,  when 
we  consider  wlmt  Laodiceia  once  wus,  and  how  it  is 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 
. . . . . Its  stadium,  gymnasium,  and  theatres  (one 
of  which  is  in  a state  of  great  preservation,  with  its 


* Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 18)  and  Pliilostratus  ( Vit. 
Soph.  i.  25)  call  it  a town  of  Caria,  while  Stephanua 
B.  («.  v.)  describes  it  as  belonging  to  Lydia  ; which 
arises  from  the  uncertain  frontiers  of  these  countries. 
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scat*  still  perfectly  horizontal,  though  merely  laid 
upon  the  gravel),  are  well  deserving  of  notice.  Other 
buildings,  also,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  full  of 
interest ; and  on  the  east  the  line  of  the  ancient 
wall  may  be  distinctly  traced,  with  the  remains  of  a 
gateway ; there  is  also  a street  within  and  without 
the  town,  flanked  by  the  ruins  of  a colonnade  and 
numerous  pedestals,  leading  to  a confused  heap  of 
falleu  ruins  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  200  yards 
outside  the  walls.  North  of  the  town,  towards  the 
Lycos,  are  many  sarcophagi,  with  their  covers  lying 
near  them,  partly  imbedded  in  the  ground,  and  all 
having  been  long  since  rifled. 

“ Amongst  other  interesting  objects  are  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  commencing  near  the  summit  of  a 
low  hill  to  the  south,  whence  it  is  carried  on  arches 
of  small  square  stones  to  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The 
water  must  have  been  much  charged  with  calcareous 
matter,  as  several  of  the  arches  are  covered  with  a 
thick  incrustation.  From  this  hill  the  aqueduct 
crossed  a valley  before  it  reached  the  town,  but, 
instead  of  being  carried  over  it  on  lofty  arches,  as 
was  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans,  the  water 
was  conveyed  down  the  hill  in  stone  barrel-pipes  ; 
some  of  these  also  are  much  incrusted,  and  some 
completely  choked  up.  It  traversed  the  plain  in 
pipes  of  the  same  kind  ; and  I was  enabled  to  trace 
them  the  whole  way,  quite  up  to  its  former  level  in 

the  town. The  aqueduct  appears  to  bavo 

been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  as  the  remaining 
arches  lean  bodily  on  one  side,  without  being  much 
broken.  .... 

The  stadium,  which  is  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation, is  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city. 
The  seats,  almost  perfect,  are  arranged  along  two 
sides  of  a narrow  valley,  which  appears  to  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  this  purpose,  and  to  have 
been  closed  up  at  both  ends.  Towards  the  west  are 
considerable  remains  of  a subterranean  passage,  by 
which  chariots  and  horses  were  admitted  into  the 
arena,  with  a long  inscription  over  the  entrance. 
....  The  whole  area  of  the  ancient  city  is  covered 
with  ruined  buildings,  and  I could  distinguish  the 
sites  of  several  temples,  with  the  bases  of  the 
columns  strtl  in  situ.  ....  The  rains  bear  the  stamp 
of  Roman  extravagance  and  luxury,  rather  than  of 
the  stern  and  massive  solidity  of  the  Greeks.  Strabo 
attributes  the  celebrity  of  the  place  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  wealth  of  some  of  its  inhabitants; 
amongst  whom  Hiero,  having  adorned  the  city  with 
many  beautiful  buildings,  bequeathed  to  it  more 
than  2000  talents  at  his  death."  (Comp.  Fellows, 
Journal  written  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  280,  foil. ; 
Leake.  Asia  Minor , p.  251,  foil.)  [L.  S.l 

LAODICEIA  AD  LIBANUM  (Aoodfwcia  $ 
irpbs  At&fop),  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755)  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Marayas  Campus,  which 
extended  along  the  west  side  of  the  Orontes,  near  its 
source.  [Marsvas  Campus.]  It  is  called  Cabiosa 
Laodiecia  by  Ptolemy  (KaftWa  AaofcVceia,  v.  15), 
and  gives  its  name  to  a district  (A aoSornrij),  in 
which  he  places  two  other  towns,  Paradisus  (riark- 
dturo f)  and  Jabruda  (’ItffyowJa).  Pliny  (v.  23), 
among  other  people  of  Syria,  reckons  “ ad  orientem 
I ^aod  ice  nos.  qui  ad  Libanum  cognominantur."  [G.W.J 
LAODICEIA  AD  MARE,  a city  of  Syria,  south 
of  Hbracleia  [Vol.  I.  p.  1050],  described  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  pp.  751, 752)  as  admirably  built,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  surrounded  by  a rich  country  spe- 
cially fruitful  in  vines,  the  wine  of  which  furnished 
its  chief  supply  to  Alexandria.  The  vineyard*  were 
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planted  on  tlie  sides  of  gently-sloping  lull*,  which 
were  cultivated  almost  to  their  summit*,  and  ex- 
tended far  to  the  east,  nearly  to  Apameia.  Strabo 
mentions  that  Dolabella,  when  he  fled  to  this  city 
before  Cassius,  distressed  it  greatly,  and  that,  being 
besieged  there  until  his  death,  he  destroyed  many 
parts  of  the  city  with  him,  a.  d.  43.  [Diet,  of  Biog. 
Vol.  L p.  1059.]  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  named  after  bis  mother.  It  was  furnished  with 
an  aquednet  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  J.  L 21. 
§ 11),  a large  fragment  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 
(Shaw,  Travels,  p.  262.) 

The  modem  city  is  named  Ladikiych , and  still 
exhibit*  faint  traces  of  it*  former  importance,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  earthquakes  with  which 
it  has  l>een  visited.  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  that 
“ the  Marina  is  built  upon  foundations  of  ancient 
columns  ” and  “ there  are  in  the  town,  an  old  gate- 
way and  other  antiquities,"  as  also  sarcophagi  and 
sepulchral  caves  in  the  neighbourhood.  {Travels, 
p.  223.)  Thi*  gateway  has  been  more  fully  de- 
scribed by  Shaw  (/.  c.)  and  Pococke,  as  “ a remark- 
able triumphal  arch,  at  the  SE.  corner  of  the  town, 
almost  entire:  it  is  built  with  four  entrances,  like 
the  Forum  Jani  at  Rome.  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
arch  was  bnilt  in  honour  of  Lucius  Verus,  or  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.”  (Description  of  the  Fast,  vol.  ii. 
p.  197.)  Shaw  noticed  several  fragments  of  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions, dispersed  all  over  the  rains,  but 
entirely  defaced.  Pococke  states  that  it  was  a very 
inconsiderable  place  till  within  fifty  years  of  his  visit, 
when  it  opened  a tobacco  trade  with  Damietta , and 
it  has  now  an  enormous  traffic  in  that  article,  for 
which  it  is  far  more  celebrated  than  ever  it  was 
for  its  wine.  The  port  is  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  town,  very  small,  but  better  sheltered  than  any 
on  the  coast.  Shaw  noticed,  a furlong  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  “ the  ruins  of  a beautiful  cothon,  in 
figure  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  capacious  enough 
to  receivo  the  whole  British  navy.  The  mouth  of 
it  open*  to  the  westward,  and  is  about  40  feet 
wide."  [G.W.] 


com  or  LAODICEIA  AD  MARE. 

LAODICEIA  (AaoSiKfia).  1.  A town  in  Media, 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  along  with  the  two 
other  Hellenic  cities  of  Apameia  and  Heracleia. 
( Strab.  xi.  p.  524  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Pliny  (vi.  29) 
describes  it  as  being  in  the  extreme  limits  of  Media, 
and  founded  by  Antioch  us.  The  site  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  viii.  p.  599.) 

2.  A town  which  Pliny  (vi.  30)  places  along  with 
Seleucein  and  Artemita  in  Mesopotamia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPATHUS,  a fortress  near  Mount  Olyinpu-. 
[AacuRis.] 

LAPATHUS,  LAPETHUS  (A<Wor,  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  682;  AdmfGot,  ptol.  ▼.  14.  § 4;  Plin.  v.  31 ; 
A Scyl.  p.  41;  Adm0us,  Hierocl.:  Eth.  Aa- 
uridfiix,  Aairhdios : Lapitho,Lajtta),n  town  of  Cyprus, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  assigned  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  and  which,  according  to  Nounus 
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( Dionyt . xiii.  447),  owed  its  name  to  tlie  logendary 
La  path  ns,  a follower  of  Dionysus.  Strabo  (L  c.) 
says  that  it  received  a Spartan  colony,  headed  by 
Praxander.  He  adds,  that  it  was  situated  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Nagidos,  in  Cilicia,  and  possessed  a 
harbour  and  docks.  It  was  situated  in  the  N.of  the 
island,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  with  a district 
called  Lafkthia  (AarrjBta,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 5).  In 
the  war  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigotms,  Lapatin\s, 
with  its  king  Praxippus,  sided  with  the  latter.  (Diod. 
xix.  59.)  The  name  of  this  place  was  synonymous 
with  stupidity.  (Suid.  $.  v.  Aawddtot.)  Pococke 
(7Vae.  in  the  East , vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  223)  saw  at 
Lapitho  several  walls  that  were  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
and  one  entire  room,  over  the  sea:  there  were  also 
remains  of  some  towers  and  walls.  (Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol.  i.  p.  125  ; Engel,  Kyprot , vol.  i.  pp.  37, 78,  174, 
224,  364,  507.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPATHUS.  a fortress  in  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
n«*ar  Tempe,  which  Leake  identifies  with  the  an- 
cient castle  near  Rdpsani.  (Liv.  xliv.  2,  6;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iiL  pp.  397,  418.) 
LAPHY'STIUM.  [Bobotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
LAPIDEI  CAMP1  or  LAP1DEUS  CAMPUS 
(vefii'or  \idwits,  A idivov  wtSlor),  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis.  Strabo  (p.  182)  says:  “Between  Massalia 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  there  is  a plain,  about 
100  stadia  from  tlte  sea,  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
being  of  a circular  form  ; and  it  is  called  the 
Stony,  from  its  character ; for  it  is  full  of  stones,  of 
the  size  of  a man's  fist,  which  have  grass  growing 
among  them,  which  furnishes  abundant  food  for 
animals  : and  in  the  middle  there  is  standing  water, 
and  salt  springs,  and  salt.  Now  all  the  country  that 
lies  above  is  windy,  but  on  this  plain  especially  the 
Melamborian  (La  Bite)  comes  down  in  squalls,  — a 
violent  and  chilling  wind:  accordingly,  they  say  that 
some  of  the  stones  are  moved  and  rolled  about,  and 
that  men  are  thrown  down  from  vehicles,  and  stripped 
both  of  arms  and  clothing  by  the  blast.”  This  is 
the  plain  called  La  Crau,  near  the  cast  side  of  the 
east  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  near  the 
JE’tang  de  Berre.  It  is  described  by  Arthur  Young 
( Travels , <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  379,  2nd  ed.),  who  visited  and 
saw  part  of  the  plain.  He  supposed  that  there  might 
be  about  136,780  English  acres.  “ It  is  composed 
entirely  of  sliingle — being  so  uniform  a mass  of  round 
stones,  some  to  the  size  of  a man's  head,  but  of  all 
sizes  leas,  that  the  newly  thrown  up  shingle  of  a sea- 
shore is  hardly  less  free  from  soil.  Beneath  these 
surface-stones  is  not  so  much  a sand  as  a kind  of 
cemented  rubble,  a small  mixture  of  loam  with  frag- 
ments of  stone.  Vegetation  is  rare  and  miserable.” 
The  only  use  that  the  uncultivated  part  is  turned  to, 
he  says,  is  to  feed,  in  winter,  an  immense  number  of 
sheep,  which  in  summer  feed  in  the  Alps  towards 
Barcelonette  and  Piedmont.  When  he  saw  the  place, 
in  August,  it  was  very  bare.  The  number  of  sheep 
said  to  be  fed  there  is  evidently  an  exaggeration. 
Some  large  tracts  of  the  Crau  had  been  broken  np 
when  he  was  there,  and  planted  with  vines,  olives, 
and  mulberries,  and  converted  into  corn  and  meadow. 
Com  bad  not  succeeded;  but  the  meadows,  covered 
richly  with  “clover,  chicory,  rib-grass,  and  arena 
elatior,”  presented  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  [ 
soil  in  its  natural  state.  The  name  Crau  is  probably  j 
a Celtie  word.  In  the  Statistique  du  Depart,  des  I 
Pouches  du  Rhone  (tom.  ii.  p.  190,  quoted  in  Ukcrt’a 
Gallon.  425)  it  is  supposed  that  Craou,  as  it  is  j 
there  written,  is  a Ligurian  word ; which  may  be 
true,  or  it  may  not.  What  is  added  is  more  valuable  1 
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information : “ Then  is  in  Provence  a n amber  of 
places  which  have  this  name ; and  one  may  even  say 
that  there  is  not  a village  which  has  not  in  its  terri- 
tory a Craou.” 

Aristotle  (Strabo,  p.  182)  supposed  that  earth- 
quakes, of  the  kind  named  Brastae  threw  up  these 
stones  to  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  they  rolled 
down  together  to  the  hollow  places  in  these  parts. 
Posidonius,  who,  having  travelled  in  Gallia,  had 
probably  seen  the  Crau,  supposed  that  the  place  was 
once  a lake.  Here  the  text  in  Strabo  is  obscure,  and 
perhaps  corrupt;  but  he  seems  to  mean  that  the 
action  of  water  rounded  the  stones,  for  he  adds,  after 
certain  words  not  easy  to  explain,  that  (owing  to 
this  motion  of  the  water?)  “ it  was  divided  into  many 
stones,  like  the  pebbles  in  rivers  and  the  shingle  on 
the  sea-shore.”  Strabo  (whose  text  is  here  again 
somewhat  corrupted)  considers  both  explanations  so 
far  true,  that  stones  of  this  kind  could  not  have  been 
bo  made  of  themselves,  but  must  have  come  from 
great  rocks  being  repeatedly  broken.  Another  hypo- 
thesis, not  worth  mentioning,  is  recorded  iu  the  notes 
of  Eustathius  (ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.  v.  76). 

It  is  a proof  of  the  early  communication  between 
the  Phocacan  colony  of  Massalia  and  other  parts  of 
Greece,  that  Aeschylus,  whose  geography  is  neither 
extensive  nor  exact,  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  this  stony  plain;  for  in  the  Prime theus  Unbound 
(quoted  by  Strabo)  he  makes  Prometheus  tell  Hercules 
that  when  he  comes  into  the  country  of  the  Ligyes, 
Zeus  will  send  him  a shower  of  round  stones,  to  de- 
feat the  Ligurian  army  with.  This  stony  plain  was 
a good  ground  for  mythological  figments.  (The  fol- 
lowing passages  of  ancient  authors  refer  to  this  plain: 
Mela,  ii.  5;  Plin.  iii.  4,  xxi.  10;  Gellius,  ii.  22,  and 
Seneca,  NaL  Quaes t.  v.  17,  who  speak  of  the  violent 
wind  in  this  part  of  Gallia;  and  Dionys.  Halicam. 
L 41,  who  quotes  part  of  the  passage  from  the 
Prometheus  Unbound .) 

This  plain  of  stones  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
floods  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  at  some  remote 
epoch  when  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone 
was  covered  by  the  sea.  [G.  L.] 

LA'PITIIAE  (Aairfftu),  a mythical  race  in  Thes- 
saly. See  Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth.  VoL  II.  p.  721. 

LAPITHAEUM.  [Laconia,  p.  11 3,  a.] 
LAPITUAS.  [Elm,  p.  817,  b.] 

LAPPA,  LAMPA  (A a**a,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10  ; 
A dfina,  Adpnou,  Hierocl.  : Adpmj,  Steph.  B. : Eth. 
Aawwouos,  Aa/uiraTos),  an  inland  town  of  Crete,  with 
a district  extending  from  sea  to  sea  (Scylax,  p.  18), 
and  possessing  the  port  Phoenix.  (Strab.  x.  p.  475.) 
Although  the  two  forms  of  this  city's  name  occur  in 
ancient  authors,  yet  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  the 
word  Lappa  is  alone  found.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
shows  plainly  that  the  two  names  denote  the  same 
place,  when  he  says  that  Xenion,  in  his  Cretica,  wrote 
the  word  Lappa,  and  not  Lainpu.  The  san>e  author 
(a.  v.  Atfa*v)  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Agamem- 
non, and  was  called  after  one  Lampos,  a Tarrhaean  ; 
the  interpretation  of  which  seems  to  be  that  it  waa 
a colony  of  Tarrha. 

\\  hen  Lyetus  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  Cnossians, 
its  citizens  found  refuge  with  the  people  of  Lappa 
(Polyb.  iv.  53).  After  the  submission  of  Cydouia, 
C no-vi us,  Lyetus,  and  Elcuthemo,  to  the  arms  of  Me- 
tellua,  the  Romans  advanced  against  Lappa,  which 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  appears  to  have  been  alrnoat 
entirely  destroyed.  (Dion  Cuss,  xxxvi.  1.)  Augus- 
tus, in  consideration  of  the  aid  rendered  to  him  by 
the  Lappncaus  in  his  struggle  with  M.  Antouiurt 
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bestowed  on  them  their  freedom,  and  also  restored 
their  city.  (Dion  Cass,  li.  2.)  When  Christianity 
was  established.  Lappa  became  an  episcopal  see  ; 
the  name  of  its  bishop  is  recorded  as  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Ephesus.  a.d.  431,  and  the  Council  of 
Chaleedon,  a.  D.  451,  as  well  as  on  many  other  sub- 
sequent occasions.  (Cornelius,  Crete  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
pp.  251,  252.) 

Lappa  was  32  M.  P.  from  Eleuthema  and  9 M.  P. 
from  Ci»amus,  the  port  of  Aptera  (Petti.  Tab .);  dis- 
tances which  agree  very  well  with  Polls , the  modem 
representative  of  this  famous  city,  where  Mr.  Pash  ley 
(Travel*,  vol.  i.  p.  83)  found  considerable  remains  of 
a massive  brick  edifice,  with  buttresses  1 5 feet  wide 
and  of  9 feet  projection  ; a circular  building,  60  feet 
diameter,  with  niches  round  it  1 1 feet  wide ; a cistern, 
76  ft.  by  20  ft. ; a Roman  brick  building,  and  several 
tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  (Comp.  A/us.  Class.  Antiq 
vol.  ii.  p.  293.)  One  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to  this 
city  mentions  a certain  Marcus  Aurelius  Clesippus, 
in  whose  honour  the  lap  pa  cans  erected  a statue. 
(Grater,  p.  1091;  Chishnll,  Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  122; 
Mabillon,  Mm.  ItaL  p.  33;  Bockh,  Corp.  Jnscr.  Gr. 
vuL  ii.  p.  428.) 

The  head  of  its  benefactor  Augustus  is  exhibited 
on  the  coins  of  Lappa  : one  has  the  epigraph,  8EH 
KA1ZAPI  2EBA2TD ; others  of  Domitian  and 
Commodus  are  found.  (Hardouin,  Num.  Antiq. 
pp.  93,  94  ; Mionnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  286  ; Supplcm.  vol. 
iv.  pi  326  ; Rase  he,  vol.  ii.  pi.  ii.  p.  1493.)  On  the 
autonomous  coins  of  Lappa,  from  which  Spanheim 
supposed  the  city  to  have  possessed  the  right  of 
asylum,  like  the  Grecian  cities  enumerated  in  Tacitus, 
see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.  The  maritime  symbols 
on  the  coins  of  Lappa  are  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
tension of  its  territory  to  both  shores,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  port  of  Phoenix.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPURDUM,  in  Gallia.  This  place  is  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Notit ia  of  the  Empire,  which  fixes  it 
in  Novempopolana;  but  there  is  neither  any  historical 
notice  nor  any  Itinerary  measurement  to  determine 
its  position.  D’Anville,  who  assumes  it  to  be  re- 
presented by  Bayonne,  on  the  river  Adour,  says  that 
the  name  of  Bayonne  succeeded  to  that  of  Lapurdum, 
and  the  country  contained  between  the  Adour  and 
the  Bidasoa  has  retained  the  name  of  Labourd. 
It  is  said  that  the  bishopric  of  Bayonne  is  not  men- 
tioned before  the  tenth  century.  The  name  Bayonne 
is  Basque,  and  means  “ port,”  It  seems  prohibit 
that  Lapurdum  may  have  been  on  the  site  of  Bayonne  ; 
but  it  is  not  certain.  [G.  L.] 

LAR  FLUVIUS.  [Ca*is  Flume*.] 

LAKANDA  (rh  Aapavba  ; Eth.  AapavStvt,  f. 
A apasStt ; Lartnda  or  Karaman ),  one  of  the  moot 
important  towns  of  Lycaonia,  400  stadia  to  the 
south-east  of  Iconiurn.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  569)  states 
that  the  town  belonged  to  Anti  pater  of  Derbe,  which 
shows  that  for  a time  it  was  governed  by  native 
princes.  Respecting  its  history  in  nntiquity  scarcely 
anything  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  destroyed  by  Perdiccas  (Died,  xviii. 
22)  ; that  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  neighbourhood  became 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Isaurian  pirates.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  2 ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 17 ; HierocL  p.  675  ; Euseb.  JJist.  Eccl.  vL  19.) 
Suidas  (s.  r.)  says  that  Laranda  was  the  birthplace 
of  Nestor,  an  epic  poet,  and  father  of  Pisander,  a 
poet  of  still  greater  celebrity;  but  when  he  calls  the 
former  AaparStbt  Ik  Avulat,  he  probably  mistook 
Lycia  for  Lycaonia.  Leake  (As.  Min.  p.  100) 
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stales  that  he  found  no  Greek  remains  at  Laranda 
nor  are  there  any  coins  belonging  to  the  place.  The 
ancient  name,  Larenda,  is  still  in  common  use 
among  the  Christians,  and  is  even  retained  in  the 
firmans  of  the  Porte ; bnt  its  more  general  name, 
Karaman,  is  derived  from  a T urkish  chief  of  the 
same  name ; for  it  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  a 
Turkish  kingdom,  which  lasted  from  the  time  of  the 
partition  of  the  dominion  of  the  Seljukian  monarchs 
of  Iconiurn  until  1486,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  emperor  Bayarid  II.  At  present  the  town  is 
but  a poor  place,  with  some  manufactures  of  coarse 
cotton  and  woollen  stufis.  Respecting  a town  in 
Cappadocia,  called  by  some  Laranda,  sec  the  article 
Lrandih.  [L.  S.] 

LAKES  (Sail.  Jug.  90,  where  Laris  is  the  acc. 
pi. : Kdfnjr,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 28 : the  abl.  form  La- 
RIUU8  is  given,  not  only,  as  is  so  usual,  in  the  I tin. 
Ant.  p.  26,  and  the  Tab.  Pent.,  but  also  by  Au- 
gustine, adv.  Donat,  vi.  20  ; And  that  this  ablative 
was  used  for  the  nominative,  as  is  common  in  the 
Romance  languages,  is  shown  by  the  Greek  form 
A iptios.  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  23,  whence  came  at  once 
the  modem  name,  Ltirbuss  or  Lorbus).  An  important 
city  of  Numidia,  mentioned  in  the  Jugurtbine  War 
as  the  place  chosen  by  Marius  for  his  stores  and 
military  chest.  (Sail.  Jug.  l.c .)  Under  the  Romans 

it  became  a colony,  and  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Africa  and  the  district  of  Byzarena.  Ptolemy  places 
it  much  too  far  west.  It  lay  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bagradas,  on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Theveste, 
63  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  Empire  it  had  decayed.  (Pellissier,  Exploration 
Seientifique  de  tAlgerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  375.)  [P.  S.] 
LARGA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anton,  liin. 
between  the  two  known  petitions  of  Kpumanduodurum 
(Mandeure)  and  Mens  Brisiacus  ( Vieux  Brisach). 
The  distance  from  Epomanduodurum  to  Larga  is 
24  M.  P.  in  the  Itin.,  and  in  the  Table  16  Gallic 
leagues,  which  is  the  same  tiring.  Larga  ia  Largitzen, 
on  or  near  the  Largues,  in  the  French  department  of 
II nut  Rhin  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altkirch. . 
[Eramakduodukum.]  [G.  L.] 

LA'RICA  (Aopivri,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  4,  62),  a rich 
commercial  district  on  the  extreme  of  India,  describe*! 
by  Ptolemy  as  being  between  Syrastrene  und  Ariaca, 
and  having  for  its  chief  town  Barygaza  (Beroach), 
the  emporium  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  comprehended  considerable 
pert  of  Guzerat,  and  some  of  the  main  land  of  India, 
between  the  gulf  of  Barygaza  and  the  Naniadus  or 
Xerbudda.  Ptolemy  considered  Larice  to  have  been 
part  of  Indo-Srythia  (vii.  1.  § 62),  the  Scythian 
tribes  having  in  his  day  reached  the  sea  coast  in 
that  part  of  India.  [V.] 

LARI'NUM  (AtLptvov,  Ptol.;  Adptea,  Steph.  It. : 
Eth.  Aapivcum,  Steph.  B.;  but  Aapivaru,  Pol.;  Lari- 
nas, -atia  : Larina  Vecchio ),  a considerable  city  in 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  situated  about  14  miles 
from  the  sea.  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Tifemus. 
There  is  much  discrepancy  among  ancient  authori- 
ties, as  to  whether  Larinum  with  its  territory,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Frento  to  the  Tifemus, 
belonged  properly  to  Apulia  or  to  the  land  of  the 
Frentani.  Ptolemy  distinctly  assigns  it  to  the  latter 
people;  and  Pliny  also,  in  one  ]>ass*ge,  speaks  of  the 
u Larinates  cognomine  Frentani  but  at  the  same 
time  he  distinctly  places  Larinum  in  Apulia,  and 
not  in  the  “ regio  Frentana,"  which,  according  to 
him, begins  only  from  the  Tifemus.  Mela  takes  the 
same  view,  while  Strabo,  strangely  enough,  omits  all 
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mention  of  Larinum.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 65;  Plin.  Iii. 
11.  s.  16;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6.)  Caesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguishes  the  territory  of  Larinum  both 
from  that  of 'the  Frentani  and  from  Apulia  (“per 
fines  Marrucinorum,  Frentanorum,  Larinatium,  in 
Apuliam  pervenit B.  C.  i.  23).  Livy  uses  almost 
exactly  the  same  expressions  (xxvii.  43) ; and  this 
appears  to  be  the  real  solution,  or  rather  the  origin 
of  the  difficulty,  that  the  Lari  nates  long  formed  an 
independent  community,  possessing  a territory  of  | 
considerable  extent,  which  was  afterwards  regarded 
by  the  geographers  as  connected  with  that  of  their 
northern  or  southern  neighbours,  according  to  their 
own  judgment.  It  was  included  by  Augustus  in 
the  Second  Region  of  Italy,  of  which  he  made  the 
Tiferntnt  the  boundary,  and  thus  came  to  be  natu- 
rally considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  Apulia:  but 
the  boundary  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequently 
changed,  for  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  Larinum 
among  the  u Civitates  Regionis  Samnii,"  to  which  the 
Frentani  also  were  attached.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  260.) 

Of  the  early  history  of  Larinum  we  have  scarcely 
any  information.  Its  name  is  not  even  once  men- 
tioned during  the  long  continued  wars  of  the  Romans 
and  Sainnites,  in  which  the  neighbouring  Luceria 
figure*  so'  conspicuously.  Hence  we  may  probably 
infer  that  it  was  at  this  period  on  friendly  terms 
with  Rome,  and  was  one  of  those  Italian  states 
that  passed  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  condition  of  allies  into  tl»at  of  dependents, 
and  ultimately  subjects  of  Rome.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  the  territory 
of  Larinum  became  repeatedly  the  scene  of  operations 
of  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  armies.  Thus  in 
lt.c.  217  it  was  at  Geranium,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Larinum,  that  Hannibal  took  up 
his  winter-quarters,  while  Faldos  established  his 
camp  at  Calela  to  watch  him;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  engagement  took  place  in  which  the  rashness  of 
Minucius  had  so  nearly  involved  the  Roman  army 
in  defeat.  (Pol.  lit.  101;  Liv.  xxii.  18,  24,  &c.) 
Again,  in  n.  c.  207,  it  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
same  territory  that  Hannibal's  army  was  attacked 
oil  its  march  by  the  praetor  Hoetilius,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  (Liv.  xxvii.  40) ; and  shortly  after  it 
is  again  mentioned  as  being  traversed  by  the  consul 
Claudius  on  his  memorable  march  to  the  Me- 
ta urus.  (Ibid.  43  ; Sil.  ltal.  xv.  565.)  In  the 

Social  War  it  appears  that  the  Larinates  must  have 
joined  with  the  Frentani  in  taking  up  arms  against 
Rome,  as  their  territory  was  ravaged  in  B.  c.  89  by 
the  praetor  C.  Coseonius,  after  his  victory  over  Tre- 
batius  near  Canusium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.) 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
territory  of  Larinum  was  traversed  by  the  former 
general  on  his  advance  to  Brundusium  (Caes.  B.  C. 
i.  23).  Pompey  seems  to  have  at  one  time  made  it 
his  head-quarters  in  Apulia,  but  abandoned  it  on 
learning  the  disaster  of  Domitius  at  Corfinium. 
(Cic,  ad  Alt.  vii.  12,  13.  b.) 

From  the  repeated  mention  during  these  military 
operations  of  the  territory  of  Larinum,  while  none 
occurs  of  the  city  itself,  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  could  not  have  been  situated  on  the  high  road, 
which  probably  passed  through  the  plain  below  it. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  oration  of  Cicero  in  de- 
fence of  A.  Cluentiua,  who  was  a native  of  Larinum, 
that  it  was  in  his  day  a flourishing  and  considerable 
municipal  town,  with  its  local  magistrates,  senate, 
public  archives,  forum,  and  all  the  other  appurte- 
nance* of  municipal  government  (Cic.  pro  Cluent. 


5,  8,  13,  15,  ft c.)  We  learn  from  the  Liber  Co- 
loniarum  that  it  received  a colony  under  Caesar 
(Lege  Julia,  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260):  but  it  appeira 
from  inscriptions  that  it  continued  to  retain  its  mu- 
nicipal rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orel!. 
Inter.  142 ; Mommsen,  Inter.  Regn.  Neap.  pp. 
272,  273.)  The  existing  remains  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  a large  and  populous  town: 
but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  after  the 
close  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Its  name  is  found  in 
the  Itineraries  in  the  fourth  century  (I tin.  Ant. 
p.  314,  where  it  is  corruptly  written  Arenio ; Tab. 
Pent.) ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
ever  ceased  to  exist,  as  we  find  it  already  noticed 
as  an  episcopal  see  in  the  seventh  century.  In 
A.  D.  842  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  calamity  that  the  in- 
habitants appear  to  have  abandoned  the  ancient 
site,  and  founded  the  modem  city  of  Larino , a little 
less  than  a mile  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  one.  The 
rains  of  the  latter,  now  called  Larino  Vecckio , oc- 
cupy a considerable  space  on  the  summit  of  a hill 
called  Alonterone,  about  three  miles  S.  of  the  lli- 
femo  (Tifemus):  there  remain  some  portion*  of  the 
Ancient  walls,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  gate*;  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  of  considerable  extent,  and 
those  of  a building,  commonly  called  II  Palazzo , 
which  appear*  to  have  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  adjoining  the  ancient  forum,  and  may  probably 
have  been  the  Curia  or  senate  house.  (Tria,  Alt- 
morie  di  Larino , i.  10.) 

The  territory  of  Larinum  seems  to  have  originally 
extended  from  the  river  Tifemus  to  the  Frento 
(For tore},  and  to  have  included  the  whole  trad 
between  those  river*  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Cli- 
ternia,  which  was  situated  within  these  limits,  is 
expressly  called  by  Pliny  a dependency  of  Larinum 
(“  Larinatutn  Clitemia,rt  Plin.  iii  11.  b.  16);  and 
Teanum,  which  is  placed  by  him  to  the  N.  of  the 
Frento,  was  certainly  situated  on  its  right  bank. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  municipal  territory  of 
Larinum  under  tho  Roman  government  still  com- 
prised the  whole  tract  between  the  two  rivers.  Tho 
Tabula  places  Larinum  eighteen  miles  from  Teanum 
in  Apulia,  and  this  distance  is  confirmed  by  an  ex- 
press statement  of  Cicero.  (Tab.  Pent;  Cic  .pro 
Cluent.  9.) 

There  exist  numerous  coins  of  Larinum,  with  the 
inscription  ladixod  in  Roman  letters.  From  this 
last  circumstance  they  cannot  be  referred  to  a very 
early  period,  and  are  certainly  not  older  than  tho 
Roman  conquest.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  107;  Momm- 
sen, Rom.  Munzicestn , p.  335.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


LARISSA  (Adpurtra,  but  on  coins  and  inscr  Ad- 
pi<ra  or  Adpcnra;  Eth.  Aapicrercuos,  Aapurcuos),  a 
name  common  to  many  Pelasgic  towns,  and  probably 
a Pelasgic  word  signifying  city.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  620;  Dionvs.  i.  21 ; Niebuhr,  Hitt,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
note  60.)  Hence  in  mythology  Larissa  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  of  Pelusgus  (Pans.  ii.  24 


LARISSA. 

§ 1 ),  or  of  Pissus,  a Pelasgian  prince.  (Strab.  xiv. 
P*  621.) 

1.  An  important  town  of  Thessaly,  the  capital  of 
the  district  Pelasgiotis,  was  situated  in  a fertile 
plain  upon  a gently  rising  ground,  on  the  right  or 
south  bank  of  the  Peneius.  It  had  a strongly  forti- 
fied citadel  (Diod.  xv.  61.)  Larissa  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  Some  commentators,  however, 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pelasgic  Argos  of 
Homer  (/l  ii.  681),  but  the  latter  was  the  name  of 
a district  rather  than  of  a town.  Others,  with  more 
probability,  identify  it  with  the  Argissa  of  the  poet. 
(//.  ii.  738.)  [See  Vol  I.  p.  209.]  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  to  Acrisiu*.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The  plain 
of  Larissa  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Perrliaebi, 
who  were  partly  expelled  by  the  Larissaeans,  and 
partly  reduced  to  subjection.  They  continued  sub- 
ject to  Larissa,  till  Philip  made  himself  master  of 
Thessaly.  (Strab.  ix  p.  440.)  The  constitution  of 
Larissa  was  democrat  ical  (Ariatot.  PoL  v.  6),  and 
this  was  probably  one  reason  why  the  Lariasaeans 
were  allies  of  the  Athenians  during  tl»e  Pelopon- 
nesian War.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  During  the  Roman 
wars  iu  Greece,  Larissa  b frequently  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  importance.  It  was  hero  that  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  kept  all  his  royal  papera  during 
his  campaign  against  Flamininus  in  Greece ; but  after 
the  battle  of  Cynoecephalae,  in  b.  c.  197,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  Larissa  to  the  Romans,  having 
previously  destroyed  these  documents.  (Polyb.  xviii. 

1 6.)  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when 
Antiochns  crossed  over  into  Greece,  b.  c.  191,  and 
this  king  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  upon  the  town. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Larissa 
continued  to  be  a flourishing  town  (ix  p.  430).  It 
is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  in  the  sixth  century  as  the 
first  town  in  Thessaly  (p.  642,  ed.  Weasel).  It  is 
still  a considerable  place,  the  residence  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  a pasha,  and  containing  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  continues  to  bear  its  ancient  name,  though 
the  Turks  call  it  Yenishehir,  which  is  its  official 
appellation.  Its  circumference  is  less  than  three 
miles.  Like  other  towns  in  Greece,  which  have  been 
continually  inhabited,  it  presents  few  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic times.  They  ais  chiefly  found  in  the  Turkish 
cemeteries,  consisting  of  plain  quadrangular  stones, 
fragments  of  columns,  mostly  fluted,  and  a great 
number  of  ancient  cippi  and  sepulchral  stelae,  which 
now  serve  for  Turkish  tombstones.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  voL  L p.  439,  saq.) 
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2.  Larissa  Cubmahtk  (tl  K ptfuurrij  Aapunra), 
a town  of  Thessaly  of  lets  importance  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  Was  situated  in  the  district  of  Phthiotis, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac  gulf, 
upon  a height  advancing  in  front  of  Mount  Otbrys. 
(Stiab.  ix.  p.  435.)  It  occupied  the  side  of  the  hill, 
ami  was  lienee  mi  roamed  Cremaste,  as  hanging  on 
the  aide  of  Ml  Othryg,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
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more  celebrated  Lariesa,  situated  in  a plain.  Strabo 
also  describes  it  as  well  watered  and  producing  vines 
(ix.  p.  440).  The  same  writer  adds  that  it  was  sur- 
iuimed  Pelaagia  as  well  as  Cremaste  (l  c.).  From 
its  being  situated  in  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  none 
writers  suppose  that  the  Roman  poets  give  this  hero 
the  surname  of  Lariasaeus,  but  this  epithet  is  per- 
haps used  generally  for  Thessalian.  Larissa  Cre- 
maste was  occupied  by  Demetrius  Puiiorcctes  in  b.  c. 
302,  when  he  was  at  war  with  Goosander.  (Diod.  xx 
110.)  It  was  taken  by  Apustiua  in  the  first  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  n c.  200  (Liv. 
xxxi.  46),  and  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans m the  war  with  Perseus,  b.c.  171.  (Liv.  xlii. 
56,  57.)  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated 
upon  a steep  hill,  in  the  valley  of  GardkUi,  at  a di- 
rect distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  Khamdko. 
The  walls  are  very  conspicuous  on  the  western  side 
of  the  hill,  where  several  courses  of  masonry  remain. 
Cell  says  that  there  are  the  fragments  of  a Doric 
temple  upon  the  acropolis,  but  of  these  Leake  makes 
no  mention.  (Cell,  Itinerary  of  Greece , p.  252 ; 
Dodwell,  Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  81;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  red.  iv.  p.  347.) 

3.  The  citadel  of  Argos.  [Vol.  I.  p.  202.) 

LARISSA  (Aapuroa).  1.  A town  in  the  territory 
of  Ephesus,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Caystros, 
which  there  flows  through  a most  fertile  district, 
producing  an  excellent  kind  of  wine.  It  was  situated 
at  a distance  of  180  stadia  from  Ephesus,  and  30 
from  Tralles.  (Strab.  ix  p.  440,  xiii.  p.  620.)  Id 
Strabo’s  time  it  liad  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a village, 
but  it  was  said  once  to  have  been  a wdAit,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo.  Cramer  (As.  Min.  I p.  558) 
conjectures  that  its  site  may  correspond  to  the 
modern  Tirieh. 

2.  A place  on  the  cosst  of  Troas,  about  70  stadia 
south  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  north  of  Hamaxitus. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  Larissa  was  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Hotner  (IL  ii.  841),  but  Strabo  (xiii. 
p.  620)  controverts  this  opinion,  because  it  is  not 
far  enough  from  Troy.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
The  town  is  mentioned  as  still  existing  by  Thu 
cydides  (viii.  101)  and  Xenophon  (Helltn.  iii  L 
§ 13  ; comp.  Scylax,  p.  36 ; Strab.  ix  p.  440, 
xiii  p.604).  Atbenaeus  (ii.  p.43)  mentions  some 
hot  springs  near  Larissa  in  Troas,  winch  are  still 
known  to  exist  a little  above  the  site  of  Alexandria 
Troas.  ( Voyage  I'Utoresgue,  vol  ii.  p.  438.) 

3.  Larissa,  surname*]  Phricoxis,  a Pelasgiar 

town  in  Aeolis,  but  subsequently  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Aeoltans,  who  constituted  it  one  of  the 
towns  of  their  confederacy.  It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  about  70  stadia  to  the  south-east  of 
Cyme  (ij  sr#pl  tV  Kipur,  Strab.  xiii  p.  62 1 ; 
Herod,  i.  149).  Strabo,  apparently  few  good  reasons, 
considers  this  to  be  the  Larissa  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  840).  Xenophon  (IJellen.  iii.  1.  § 7, 
comp.  Cyrop.  vii.  1.  § 45)  distinguishes  this  town 
from  others  of  the  same  name  by  the  epithet  of 
**  the  Egyptian,”  because  the  elder  Cyros  had  esta- 
blished there  a colony  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  From 
the  same  historian  we  must  infer  that  Larissa  was 
a place  of  considerable  strength,  as  it  was  besieged 
in  vain  by  Tbimhrom  ; but  in  Strabo’s  time  the 
place  was  deserted.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  32 ; Veil  Pul 
L 4 : Vil  Horn.  c.  11;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol  v.  2. 
§5.)  P-8] 

LARISSA  (A dptaoa,  Xen.  A nab.  iii.  4.  § 7),  a 
town  of  Assyria,  at  no  great  distance  from  tLe  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  observed  by  Xenophon  on  the 
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retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoaaantl  Greeks.  It  appears  to 
have  been  situated  a little  to  the  north  of  the  junction 
of  the  Lycus  (Zdb)  and  the  Tigris.  Xenophon 
describes  it  as  a deserted  city,  formerly  built  by  the 
Medea,  with  a wall  25  feet  broad,  and  100  high, 
and  extending  in  circumference  two  parasangs.  The 
wall  itself  was  constructed  of  bricks,  but  had  a 
foundation  of  stone,  20  feet  in  height  (probably  a 
casing  in  stone  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  bricks). 
He  adds,  that  when  the  Persians  conquered  the 
Modes,  they  were  not  at  first  able  to  take  this  city, 
but  at  last  captured  it,  during  a dense  fog.  Adjoin- 
ing the  town  was  a pyramid  of  stone,  one  plethron 
broad,  and  two  plethra  in  height.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  site  of  the  city  of  Resen, 
mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  1 2) ; and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  these  ruins  represent  those  of 
Kimrud,  now  so  well  known  by  the  excavations 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  conducted.  [V.] 

LARISSA  (A dptatra),  a city  of  Syria,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  in  which  An- 
tioch was  situated  (v.  15.  § 16),  but  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  place  of  the  same  name  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  reckoned  to  Apomia  (xri. 
p.  572),  and  which  is  placed  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  16  M.  P.  from  Aparaia,  on  the  rood 
to  Eincsn.  D’Anville  identifies  it  with  the  mo- 
dem Kalaat  Shyzor,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oroutes,  between  Hamah  and  Kalaat  el-Mcdyk 
or  Apamia.  [G.  W.] 

LARISSUS  or  LAR1SUS,  a river  of  Achaia. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  14,  a] 

LA'RIUS  LACUS  Aaptot  Xl/unf:  T^ago  di 
Como),  one  of  the  largest  of  the  great  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
formed  by  the  river  Addua  (Strab.  iv.  p,  192  ; 
PUn.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  is  of  a peculiar  form,  long 
and  narrow,  but  divided  in  its  southern  portion  into 
two  great  arms  or  branches,  funning  a kind  of  fork. 
The  S\V.  of  these,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Como , lias  no  natural  outlet ; 
the  Addua,  which  carries  off  the  superfluous  waters 
of  the  lake,  flowing  from  its  SE.  extremity,  where 
stands  the  modern  town  of  Lecco.  Virgil,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy, 
gives  to  the  Larius  the  epithet  of  u maximus" 
(Georg,  ii.  159);  and  Scrvius,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  tells  us  that,  according  to  Cato,  it  was 
60  miles  long.  This  estimate,  though  greatly 
overrated,  seems  to  have  acquired  a sort  of  tra- 
ditionary authority:  it  is  repeated  by  Cassiodorus 
(Tar.  Ep.  xi.  14),  and  even  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninas  (p.  278),  and  is  at  the  present  day 
still  a prevalent  notion  among  the  boatmen  on  the 
lake.  The  real  distance  from  Como  to  the  head  of 
the  lake  does  not  exceed  27  Italian,  or  34  Roman 
miles,  to  which  five  or  six  more  may  be  added  for 
the  distance  by  water  to  Riva,  the  Logo  di  Riva 
being  often  regarded  as  only  a portion  of  the  larger 
lake.  Strabo,  therefore,  is  not  far  from  the  truth  in 
estimating  the  Larius  as  300  stadia  (37  J Roman 
miles)  in  length,  and  30  iu  breadth.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  209.)  But  it  is  only  in  a few  places  tliat  it  at- 
tains this  width;  and,  owing  to  its  inferior  breadth, 
it  is  really  much  smaller  than  the  Benacus  (Logo 
di  Garda)  or  Verbanus  (Logo  Maggiore).  Its 
waters  are  of  great  depth,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  mountains,  rising  in  many  places 
very  abruptly  from  the  shore:  not  withstanding  which 
their  lower  slopes  were  clothed  in  ancient  times,  as 
they  still  are  at  the  present  day,  with  rich  groves 
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of  olives,  and  afforded  space  for  numerous  villas. 
Among  these  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  himself  a native  of  Coinnm, 
and  whose  paternal  estate  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  of  which  last  he  always  speaks  with 
affection  as  “ Larius  noster.”  (Ep.  ii.  8,  vi.  24, 
vii.  11.)  But,  besides  this,  he  hod  two  villas  of  a 
more  ornamental  character,  of  which  he  gives  some 
account  in  his  letters  (Ep.  ix.  7):  the  one  situated 
on  a lofty  promontory  projecting  out  into  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  over  which  it  commanded  a very  exten- 
sive prospect,  the  other  close  to  the  waters  edge. 
The  description  of  the  former  would  suit  well  with 
the  site  of  the  modern  Villa  Serhelloni  near  Bella  ggio; 
but  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  upon  which  to 
identify  it.  The  name  of  VUla  Plitiiana  is  given  at 
the  present  day  to  a villa  about  a mile  beyond  the 
village  of  Tomo  (on  the  right  aide  of  the  lake  going 
from  Como),  where  there  is  a remarkable  intermit- 
ting spring,  which  is  also  described  by  Pliny  (Ep. 
iv.  30)  ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
was  the  site  of  either  of  his  villas.  Claudian  briefly 
characterises  the  scenery  of  the  Larius  I.ac us  in  a 
few  lines  (B.  Get.  319 — 322);  and  Cassiodorus  gives 
an  elaborate,  but  very  accurate,  description  of  its 
beauties.  The  immediate  banks  of  the  lake  were 
adorned  with  villas  or  palaces  (praetoria),  above 
which  spread,  as  it  were,  a girdle  of  olive  woods ; 
over  these  again  were  vineyards,  climbing  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  the  bare  and  rocky  snmmits 
of  which  rose  above  the  thick  cheanut-woods  that 
encircled  them.  Streams  of  water  fell  into  the  lake 
on  all  sides,  in  cascades  of  snowy  whiteness.  (Cas- 
siod.  Var.  xi.  14.)  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe more  correctly  the  present  aspect  of  the  Lake 
of  Como,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  is  the 
theme  uf  admiration  of  all  modern  travellers. 

Cassiodorus  repeats  the  tale  told  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  that  the  course  of  the  Addua  could  be  traced 
throughout  the  length  of  the  lake,  with  which  it  did 
not  mix  its  waters.  (Plin.  ii.  lOo.  s.  106;  Cossiod. 
L c.)  The  same  fable  is  told  of  the  Lacus  Leman- 
nus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  many  other  lakes 
formed  in  a similar  manner  by  the  stagnation  of  a 
large  river,  which  enters  them  at  one  end  and  flows 
out  at  the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no 
trace  of  an  ancient  town  as  existing  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Lecco,  where  the  Addua  issues  from  the 
lake.  We  learn,  from  the  Itinerary  of  Antoiiiuus 
(p.  278),  that  the  usual  course  in  proceeding  from 
Curia  over  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  Mediolanum,  was 
to  take  boat  at  the  head  uf  the  lake  and  proceed  by 
water  to  Comum.  This  was  the  route  by  which 
Stilicho  is  represented  by  Claudian  as  proceeding 
across  the  Alps  (B.  Get.  1.  c.)  ; and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  Cotnuin  as  a place  of  gicat  traffic  of  tra- 
vellers (L  c.)  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire,  a fleet  was  maintained  upon  the  lake,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  were  at  Couium.  (Xot. 
Digit.  ii.  p.  118.) 

The  name  of  Lacus  Larius  seems  to  have  been 
early  superseded  in  common  usage  by  that  of  Laccs 
Comacimus,  which  is  already  found  in  the  Itinerary, 
os  well  as  in  Paulas  Diaconus,  although  the  latter 
author  uses  also  the  more  clawical  appellation. 
(Itin.  Ant  l c.;  P.  Disc.  Hut.  v.  38,  39.)  [E.H.B.] 

LARIX  or  LAR1CE,  a place  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Noricum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  on  the  road  from  Aquilcia  to  Lauriacum.  1 he 
town  seems  to  have  owed  its  name  to  the  forests  of 
larih  trees  which  abound  in  that  district,  and  iu  site 
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roust  be  looked  for  hetween  Idria  and  Krainlurg,  in 
lllyrkum.  (It.  Ant.  p.  276;  comp.  Muchar,  Nori- 
cwm.  p.  247.)  [L.  8.] 

LARNUM  (Tordera),  a small  coast  river  in  tlie 
territory  of  the  LakLtani,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
©anenais,  falling  into  the  sea  between  Iluro  and 
Blauda.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  has  been  inferred 
that  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
river,  from  Pliny’s  mention  of  the  Larhknsk s in 
the  conventos  of  Cacsaraugusta ; but  it  is  plain 
that  the  Lae&ani  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Tarraco.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  456,  assigns  these 
Larnenscs  to  the  Arevacae.)  [P.  S.j 

LARTOLAEAETAE.  [LaeUta*!.] 

LARYMNA  (A dpv^va),  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  Boeotia,  on  the  river  Cephissus,  distinguished  as 
Upper  and  Lower  Larymna.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405. 
406.)  Strabo  relates  that  the  Cephissus  emerged 
from  its  subterranean  channel  at  the  Upper  Larymna, 
and  joined  the  sea  at  the  Lower  Larymna ; and  that 
Upj«r  I-arymna  had  belonged  to  Pliocis  until  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Lower  or  Boeotian  Larymna  by  the 
Romans.  Upper  Larymna  belonged  originally  to  thu 
Opuntian  Locris.  and  Lycophron  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  Ajux  OTleus.  (Lycophr.  1 146.) 
Pausanias  also  states,  that  it  was  originally  Locrian; 
and  he  adds,  that  it  voluntarily  joined  the  Bucotiuns 
on  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Thebans.  (Paus. 
ix.  23.  § 7.)  This,  however,  probably  did  not  take 
place  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  as  Scylax,  who 
lived  subsequently,  still  calls  it  a Locrian  town 
(p.  23).  Ulrichs  conjectures  that  it  joined  the 
B<«otiun  league  after  Thebes  had  been  rebuilt  by 
C:u>utnder.  In  b.  c.  230,  Larymna  is  described  as 
a Boeotian  town  (Polyb.  xx.  5.  where  A dpvfxvay 
should  he  reail  instead  of  A a€puvar);  and  in  the 
lime  of  Sulla  it  is  again  spoken  of  as  a Boeotian 
town. 

We  mar  conclude  from  the  preceding  statements 
that  the  more  ancient  town  was  the  Locrian  La- 
ryinnn,  situated  at  a spot,  called  Anchoe  by  Strabo, 
where  the  Cephissus  emerged  from  its  subterranean 
channel.  At  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half 
I~tryinna  had  a port  upon  the  coast,  which  gra- 
dually rose  into  importance,  especially  from  the  time 
when  Larymna  joined  the  Boeotian  League,  as  its 
jmrt  then  became  the  most  convenient  communication 
with  the  eastern  sea  for  Lehadeia,  Chaeroneia,  Or- 
chomenos,  Copae,  and  other  Boeotian  towns.  The 
port  town  was  called,  from  its  position,  Lower 
Larymna,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Upper  city. 
The  former  may  also  have  been  called  more  espe- 
cially the  Boeotian  Larymna,  as  it  became  the  sea- 
port of  so  many  Boeotian  towns.  Upper  Larymna, 
though  it  had  joined  the  Boeotian  League,  continued 
to  be  frequently  called  the  Locrian.  on  account  of  its 
ancient  connection  with  Locris.  When  the  Romans 
united  Upper  Larymna  to  Lower  Larymna,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fomor  place  were  probably  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter ; and  Upper  Larymna  was 
henceforth  abandoned.  This  accounts  for  Pausanias 
mentioning  only  one  Larymna,  which  must 'have 
been  the  Lower  city ; for  if  he  had  visited  Upper 
Larymna,  he  could  liardly  have  failed  to  mention 
the  emissary  of  the  Cephissus  at  this  spot.  More- 
over, the  ruins  at  Lower  Larymna  show  that  it  be- 
came a place  of  much  more  importance  than  Upper 
Larymna.  These  ruins,  which  are  called  Kastri , 
like  those  of  Delphi,  are  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
fifty  of  Lai'mes,  on  a level  covered  with  bushes,  ten 
urinates  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cephissus. 
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The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  less  tlum  a mile.  The 
annexed  plan  of  the  remains  is  taken  from  Leake. 


PLAH  OF  LARTM2TA. 

1.  A small  port,  anciently  closed  in  the  manner  here 

drikCrilvd. 

‘2.  The  town  wall,  traceable  all  around. 

3.  Another  wall  along  the  sea,  likewise  traceable. 

4 A mole,  in  the  sea. 

ft.  Various  ancient  foundations  In  the  tower  and  acro- 
polis. 

»!.  A Soros. 

7.  Giy/anerd,  or  Salt  Source. 

8.  An  oblong  foundation  of  an  ancient  building. 

Leake  adds,  that  the  walls,  which  in  one  place 
are  extant  to  nearly  half  their  height,  are  of  a red 
soft  stone,  very  much  corroded  by  the  sea  air,  and 
in  some  places  are  constructed  of  rough  masses. 
The  sums  is  high,  with  comparison  to  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  stands  in  its  original  place  upon 
the  rocks  : there  was  an  inscription  upon  it,  and 
some  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  are  now  quite 
defaced.  The  Glgfonerd  is  a small  deep  pool  of 
water,  impregnated  with  salt,  and  is  considered  by 
the  peasants  as  sacred  water,  because  it  is  cathartic. 
The  sea  in  the  bay  south  of  the  ruins  is  very  deep  ; 
and  hence  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Pausanias 
(ix.  23.  § 7),  Ai/rijv  a<pl<riv  iar\»  ayxtGa&yt, 
i instead  of  Alfinj,  since  there  is  no  land-lake  at  this 
place.  The  mins  of  Upper  Larymna  lie  at  Bmar&ki, 
on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Cephissus,  at  the  place 
where  it  issues  from  its  subterranean  channel, 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  Heisrn  in  GrUchenland , p.  229,  seq  ) 
LARY'SIUM.  [Gythilm.] 

LAS  (A das,  Horn.;  Aar.  Scyl.,  Pans.,  Strab.;  A3, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v .;  Eth.  Ados),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Laconia,  situated  upon  the  western  coast 
of  the  Laconian  gulf.  It  is  the  only  town  on  the 
coast  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  17)  between  Tae- 
uarus  and  Gythium.  Scylax  speaks  of  its  port; 
but,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  town  itself  was  dis- 
tant 10  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  40  stadia  from 
Gythiuin.  (Paus.  iii.  24.  § 6.)  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  the  town  lay  in  a hollow  between  the 
three  mountains,  Asia,  Ilium,  and  Cnaradium;  but 
the  old  town  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Asia. 
The  name  of  Las  signified  the  rock  on  which  it 
originally  stood.  It  is  mt-ntioued  by  Homer  (/l  iL 
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585),  and  is  Stud  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Dioscuri,  who  hence  derived  the  surname  of  I-apereae. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  364 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AS.)  There  was 
also  a mountain  in  Laconia  called  Lapersa.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  Aawfpcra.)  In  the  later  period  it  was  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  44  vicns 
maritimus"  (xxxviii.  30),  and  Pausanias  mentions 
the  ruins  of  the  city  on  Mt.  Asia.  Before  the  walls 
he  saw  a statue  of  Hercules,  and  a trophy  erected 
over  the  Macedonians  who  were  a part  of  Philip’s 
army  when  he  invaded  Laconia ; and  among  the 
ruins  he  noticed  a statue  of  Athena  Asia.  The 
modem  town  was  near  a fountain  called  Galaco 
(raAa/cu’)1  from  the  milky  colour  of  its  water,  and 
near  it  was  a gymnasium,  in  which  stood  an  ancient 
atattie  of  Hermes.  Besides  the  ruins  of  the  old  town 
on  Mt.  Asia,  there  were  also  buildings  on  the  two 
other  mountains  mentioned  above : on  Mt.  Ilium 
stood  a temple  of  Dionysus,  and  on  the  Bummit  a 
temple  of  Asclepius ; and  on  Mt.  Cnacadium  a temple 
of  Apollo  Cameius. 

Las  is  spoken  of  by  Polybius  (v.  19)  and  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  under  the  name  of  Asine ; and  hence 
it  has  licen  supposed  that  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Asine  in  Argolis  may  hare  settled  at  Las,  and  given 
their  name  to  the  town.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  of  Polybius,  from  whom  Strabo  probably 
copied,  we  have  given  reasons  elsewhere  for  believing 
that  there  was  no  Laconian  town  called  Asine  ; and 
that  the  mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding 
“Asine”  with  “Asia,”  on  which  Las  originally  stood. 
[Asink,  No.  3.] 

Las  stood  upon  the  hill  of  Passard,  which  is  now 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  among  which,  however,  Leake  noticed,  at  the 
sou  them  end  of  the  eastern  wall,  a piece  of  Hellenic 
wall,  about  50  paces  in  length,  and  two-thinis  of 
the  height  of  the  modem  wall.  It  is  formed  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  some  four  feet  long  and 
three  broad.  The  fountaiu  Galaco  is  the  stream 
Turkorrysa , which  rises  between  the  hill  of  Pas- 
90  I'd  and  the  village  of  Kdrttla,  the  latter  being  one 
mile  and  a half  west  of  Pauacri.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  254,  seq.,  p.  276,  seq. ; Ptlopotmesiaca , 
p.  150  ; Boblaye,  Recherche s,  c fc.  p.  87  ; Curtius, 
Peloponneso*,  vol.  ii.  p.  273,  seq.) 

LASAEA  (Aoirai'a),  a city  in  Crete,  near  the 
roadstead  of  the  “ Fair  Havens.”  ( Acts , xxvii.  8.) 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  but 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Lisia  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  16  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Gortyna.  (Comp.  Hock, 
A'reto,  vol.  i.  pp.  412,439.)  Some  MSS,  have  Laaea; 
others,  Alaska.  The  Vulgate  reads  Thai  ossa,  which 
Beza  contended  was  the  true  name.  (Comp.  Coney- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epist.  of  St.  Paul, 
vol.  ii.  p.  330.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LA'SION  (Aaod&jr  or  A atruir),  the  chief  town  of 
the  mountainous  district  of  Acroreia  in  Elis  proper, 
was  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  near  Pso- 
pliia.  Curtius  places  it  with  great  probability  in  the 
upper  volley  of  the  Ladon,  at  the  Paleoklutro  of 
Kiimani,  on  the  road  from  the  Kleian  Pvloa  and 
Ephyra  to  Psophis.  Lasion  was  a frequent  object  of 
lispute  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleinns.  foith  of 
whom  laid  claim  to  it.  In  the  war  which  the  Spar- 
tans carried  on  against  Elis  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  Panaanins,  king  of  Sparta,  took  La- 
Bion  (Diod.  xiv.  17).  The  invasion  of  Pausanias  is 
not  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  this 
war;  but  the  latter  author  relates  that,  by  the  treaty  j 
of  peace  concluded  between  Elis  and  Sparta  in  u.c.  J 
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400,  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to  give  up  Lasion,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  claimed  by  the  Arcadians. 
(Xen.  HelL  iii.  2.  § 30.)  In  n.  c.  366  the  Eleinns 
attempted  to  recover  Lasion  from  the  Arcadian > ; 
they  took  the  town  by  surprise,  but  were  shortly 
afterwards  driven  out  of  it  again  by  the  Arcadians. 
(Xcn.  Hell.  rii.  4.  § 13,  seq.;  Diod.  xv.  77  ) In 
ii.  c.  219  Lasion  was  again  a fortress  of  Elis,  but 
npon  the  capture  of  Psophis  by  Philip,  the  Kleian 
garrison  at  Lasion  straightway  deserted  the  place. 
(Polyb.  iv.  72,  73.)  Polybius  mentions  (v.  102) 
along  with  Lasion  a fortress  called  Pyrgos,  which  lie 
places  in  a district  named  Perippia.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  200,  seq.;  Boblayc,  R4cherches,4 p-  125; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  41  ) 

LA'SSORA,  a town  of  Galatia,  mentioned  in  the 
Pent.  Tab.  as  25  miles  distant  from  Eocobriga, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  is  the  same  place  as 
the  AatTKopla  of  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 9).  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  203)  mentions  a town  Adapera 
in  about  the  same  site.  [L.  &] 

LASTI'GI,  a town  of  Hispania  Baoticn,  belonging 
to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3).  and 
one  of  the  cities  of  which  we  have  coins,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence  : their 
type  is  a head  of  Mars,  with  two  ears  of  com  lying 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Zahara , lying  on  a height  of  the  Sierra  de  Rondo, 
above  the  river  G uadalete.  (Carter’s  Travels,  p.  171 ; 
Florez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  18.  60,  Med.  vol.  ii. 
p.  475,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  50, 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  113;  Scstini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  61; 
Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  L p.  25;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  pp.  358,  382.)  [P-Sl] 

LASUS,  a town  of  Crete,  enumerated  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12)  among  his  list  of  inland  cities.  A coin 
with  the  epigraph  AATlflN,  the  Doric  form  for 
Aa<r foe,  is  claimed  by  Ecklicl  (vol.  ii.  p.  316,  comp. 
Sestini,  p.  53)  for  this  place.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LATARA.  [Lrdus.] 

LATHON  (Adfluje,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836,  where  the 
vulgar  reading  is  Ad Su>t>  ; comp.  xiv.  p.  647,  where 
he  calls  it  Atj&uoi  ; Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 4 ; Ar,&tcr,  Ptol. 
Eaerg.  ap  A th.  ii.  p.  71  ; Fluvivs  Lktiioit,  Plin. 
v.  5 ; Solin.  27  ; Lethks  Am. ms,  Lucan,  ix.  355), 
a river  of  the  Hesperidae  or  Hesperitae,  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  rose  in  the  Herculis  Arenae,  and  fell  into 
the  sea  a little  N.  of  the  city  of  HuartcnmEs  or  Be- 
rkmck  : Strabo  connects  it  with  the  harbour  of  the 
city  (AijuV  ‘EfrwepiWv : that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  altering  tho  reading,  as  Grnskurd  and 
others  do,  into  A i/anj,  will  presently  appear)  ; and 
Scylax  (p.  110,  Gronov.)  mentions  the  river,  which 
he  calls  Ecceius  (’Ekk(i6s),  os  in  close  proximity 
with  the  city  and  (labour  of  Hesperides.  Pliny  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  river  was  not  far  from  tl>e 
city,  and  places  on  or  near  it  a sacred  grove,  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  “ Gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides"  (Plin.  v.  5:  nec  procul  ante  oppidum  fo- 
vius  Lethon,  lucus  saerr,  t /hi  Hesperidum  horli  me- 
worantur).  Athcnaeus  quotes  from  a work  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  praises  of  its  fine  pike  and  eels, 
somewhat  inconsistent,  especially  in  the  mouth  of  a 
luxurious  king  of  Egypt,  with  the  mythical  sound  of 
the  name.  That  name  is,  in  fact,  plain  Doric  Greek, 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  river,  like  onr 
English  Mole.  So  well  does  it  deserve  the  name, 
that  it  ‘‘escaped  tho  notice”  of  commentators  ami 
geographers,  till  it  was  discovered  by  Beecher,  as  it 
j still  flows  44  concealed”  from  such  scholars  as  depend 
i on  vague  guesses  in  place  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
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of  the  localities.  Thus  the  laborious,  but  often  most 
inaccurate,  compiler  Forbiger,  while  taking  on  himself 
to  correct  Strabo’s  exact  account,  tells  ns  tlmt  w the 
ricer  and  lake  (Strabo’s  harbour')  have  now  entirely 
vanished  and  yet,  a fcw  lines  down,  he  refers  to  a 
passage  of  Bccchey’s  work  within  a very  few  pages 
of  the  place  where  the  river  itself  is  actually  de- 
scribed ! (Forbiger,  Handbuch  dtr  alien  Geographic, 
vol.  ii.  p.  828,  note.) 

The  researches  made  in  Bccchey’s  expedition 
give  the  following  results  : — East  of  tbe  headland  on 
which  stands  the  ruins  of  Heaperides  or  Berenice  (now 
Bengazi)  is  a small  lake,  which  communicates  with 
the  harbour  of  tbe  city,  and  has  its  water  of  course 
salt.  Tbe  water  at  the  lake  varies  greatly  in  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  season  of  the  year;  and  is 
nearly  dried  up  in  summer.  There  are  strong  grounds 
to  believe  that  its  waters  were  more  abundant,  and 
its  communication  with  the  harbour  more  perfect,  in 
ancient  times  than  at  present.  On  the  margin  of  the 
lake  is  a spot  of  rising  ground,  nearly  insulated  in 
winter,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 
East  of  this  lake  again,  and  only  a few  yards  from  its 
margin,  there  gushes  forth  an  abundant  spring  of 
fresh  water,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  lake,  u run- 
ning along  a channel  of  inconsiderable  breadth,  bor- 
dered with  reeds  and  rushes,"  and  M might  be  mistaken 
by  a common  observer  for  an  inroad  of  the  lake  into 
the  sandy  soil  which  bounds  it."  Moreover,  this  is 
the  only  stream  which  empties  itself  into  tbe  lake ; 
%ud  indeed  the  only  one  found  on  that  part  of  the 
roast  of  Cyrenaica.  Now,  even  without  searching 
further,  it  is  evident  how  well  all  this  answers  to  the 
description  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  836)  : — “ There  is  a 
promontory  called  Pseudopenias,  oti  which  Berenice  is 
situated,  beside  a certain  Lake  of  Tritonis  (»o ph 
A iptnjy  viva  Tptrtsvidba),  in  which  there  is  generally 
(uiAifrro)  a little  island,  and  a temple  of  Aphrodite 
upon  it:  but  there  is  (or  it  is)  also  the  Harbour  of 
Jlezpcridez,  and  the  river  Lallion  falls  into  it.”  It 
in  now  evident  how  much  the  sense  of  the  descrip- 
tion would  be  impaired  by  readiug  \ipvr}  for  Afytij*  in 
tlie  last  clause  ; and  it  matters  but  little  whether 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  river  as  falling  into  the  harbour 
because  it  fell  into  the  lake  which  communicated 
with  the  harbour,  or  whether  he  means  that  the  lake, 
which  he  calls  that  of  Triton  is,  was  actually  the  har- 
bour (that  is,  an  inner  liarbour)  of  the  city.  But  the 
little  stream  which  falls  into  the  lake  is  not  the  only 
representative  of  the  river  Lallion.  Further  to  the 
east,  iu  one  of  the  subterranean  caves  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bengazi,  Beechy  found  a 
large  body  of  fresh  water,  losing  itself  in  the  bowels 
of  tbe  earth  ; and  the  Bey  of  Bengasi  affirmed  that  he 
had  tracked  its  subterraneous  course  till  he  doubted 
the  safety  of  proceeding  further,  and  that  be  had 
found  it  as  much  as  30  feet  deep.  That  the  stream 
thus  lost  in  the  earth  is  the  same  which  reappears  in 
the  spring  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  extremely 
probable ; but  whether  it  be  so  in  fact,  or  not,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks  would 
imagine  the  connection  to  exist.  (Beechey,  Proceed- 
ings, ifc.  pp.  326,  foil. ; Barth,  Wander  ungen,  t/c.  p. 
387.  [P.  S.] 

LATHRIPPA  (Aadpinra),  an  inland  town  of 
Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §31), 
which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the 
aocient  name  of  the  renowned  El-Medmeh , “ the 
city”  as  it  is  called  by  emphasis  among  the  disciples 
of  tlie  false  prophet.  Its  ancient  name,  Yathrib, 
still  exists  in  tbo  native  geographies  and  local  tra- 
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ditions,  which,  with  the  definite  article  el  prefixed, 
is  as  accurately  represented  by  Litlirippa  as  the 
Greek  alphabet  would  admit.  uAIedineh  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  close  to  the 
chaiu  of  mountains  which  traverses  that  country 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  a continuation  of  Libanon. 
The  great  plain  of  Arabia  in  which  it  lies  is  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  It  is 
ten  or  eleven  days  distant  from  Mekka , and  has  been 
always  considered  the  principal  fortress  of  the 
Hetfyaz,  being  surrounded  with  a stone  wall.  It  is 
one  of  the  best-built  towns  in  tlie  East,  ranking  in 
this  respect  next  to  Aleppo , though  ruined  houses 
and  walls  in  all  parts  of  the  town  indicate  how  far 
it  has  fallen  from  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  gardens  and  plantations, 
which,  on  the  east  and  south,  extend  to  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  miles.  Its  population  amounts  to 
1 6,000  or  20,000— - 10,000  or  12,000  in  the  town 
the  remainder  in  tbe  suburbs.”  (Burckhardt,  Arabia 
321—400;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  voL  i.  p.  15,  ii 
pp.  149,  See.)  [G.  W.] 

LATIUM  (*  Aarlm) : Eth.  and  Adj.  Latinus), 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a district  or 
region  of  Central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  Etruria  and  Campania. 

I.  Name. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Latiam  meant 
originally  the  land  of  the  Latlni,  and  that  in  this, 
us  in  almost  all  other  cases  in  ancient  history,  the 
name  of  the  people  preceded,  instead  of  being  derived 
from,  that  of  the  country.  But  the  ancient  Roman 
writers,  with  their  usual  infelicity  in  all  matters  of 
etymology,  derived  the  name  of  the  Latini  from  a 
king  of  the  name  of  Latinus,  while  they  sought  for 
aootber  origin  for  the  name  of  Latiurn.  The  com- 
mon etymology  (to  which  they  were  obviously  led  by 
the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable)  was  that  which 
derived  it  from  “ lftteo and  the  usual  explanation 
was,  that  it  was  so  called  because  Saturn  had  there 
lain  hid  from  the  pursuit  of  Jupiter.  (Virg.  Aen. 
via.  322;  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  238.)  The  more  learned 
derivations  proposed  by  Saufriu*  and  Yarro,  from  the 
iniiabitunts  having  lived  hidden  in  caves  (Saufeius, 
ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  6),  or  because  Latiurn  itself 
was  as  it  were  hidden  by  the  Apennines  (Varr.  ap. 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  322),  are  certainly  not  more  sa- 
tisfactory. The  form  of  the  name  of  Latiurn  would 
at  first  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  ethnic  La- 
tini  was  derived  from  it;  but  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  tbe  case  of  Ssmmum  and  tlie  Bamnites, 
where  we  know  that  the  people,  being  a race  of 
foreign  settlers,  must  have  given  their  name  to  the 
country,  and  not  the  converse.  Probably  Latini  is 
only  a lengthened  form  of  the  name,  which  was 
originally  Latii  or  Latvi;  for  the  connection  which 
has  been  generally  recognised  between  Latini  and 
Laviniuin,  Latinus  and  Lavinus.  seems  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  on  old  form,  Latvinus.  (Dona Id -on, 
rurronMWMM,  p.  6 ; Niebuhr,  V.u.  L.  Ktmde,  p.  352.) 
Varro  himself  seems  to  regard  the  name  of  Latiurn 
as  derived  from  that  of  Latinus  (LL.  v.  § 32)  ; 
and  that  it  was  generally  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
“ the  land  of  the  Latins"  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Greeks  always  rendered  it  by  »/ 
Aorlnj,  or  r)  Aminev  y ij.  The  name  of  A&riov  is 
found  only  in  Greek  writers  of  a late  period,  who  bor- 
rowed it  directly  from  the  Romans.  (Appian,  B.  C, 
ii.  26;  Herodian,  i.  16.)  From  the  same  cause  it 
must  have  proceeded  that  win  n the  Latini  censed  to 
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have  any  national  existence,  the  name  of  I-atium  is 

Still  not  unfrequcutly  used,  as  equivalent  to  “ nonien 

Latinutn,"  to  designate  the  whole  body  of  those  who 

possessed  the  rights  of  Latins,  and  were  therefore 

still  called  Latini,  though  no  longer  in  a national 

tense. 

Tho  suggestion  of  a modern  writer  (Abeken, 
Mittal  Italian,  p.  42)  that  Latium  is  derived  from 
M latus,”  broad,  and  means  the  broad  plain  or  ex- 
panse of  the  Campagna  (like  Campania  from 
“ Campos  "),  appears  to  be  untenable,  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable, 
notwithstanding  the  aualogy  of  wAarij,  which  lias 
the  first  syllable  short. 

II.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

The  name  of  Latium  was  applied  at  different  periods 
in  a very  different  extent  and  signification.  Originally, 
asalrcady  pointed  out, it  meant  the  land  of  the  Latini; 
and  as  long  as  that  people  retained  their  independent 
national  existence,  the  name  of  Latium  could  only 
be  applied  to  the  territory  possessed  by  them,  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  the  Hernici,  Aequians,  Volscians,  &c., 
who  were  at  that  period  independent  and  often  hos- 
tile nations.  It  was  not  till  these  separate  nationali- 
ties had  been  merged  into  the  common  condition  of 
subjects  and  citizens  of  Rome  that  the  name  of 
Latium  cume  to  be  extended  to  all  the  territory 
which  they  had  previously  occupied;  and  was  thus 
applied,  first  in  common  jairlance,  and  afterwards  in 
otlicial  usage,  to  the  whole  region  from  the  borders  of 
Etruria  to  those  of  Campania,  or  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Liris.  Hence  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween Latium  in  the  original  sense  of  the  name,  in 
which  alone  it  occurs  throughout  the  early  Roman 
history,  and  Latium  in  this  later  or  geographical 
tense;  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  treat  of  the 
two  quite  separately.  The  period  at  which  the 
latter  usage  of  the  name  came  into  vogue  we  have 
no  means  of  determining:  wc  know  only  that  it  was 
fully  established  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  is 
recognised  by  all  the  geographers.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  228, 
231 ; Plin. iil  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  i»i.  1.  §§  5,  6 ) Pliny 
designates  the  original  Latium,  or  latium  properly 
so  ealled,  as  Latium  Antiquum,  to  which  he  opposes 
the  newly  added  portions,  as  Latium  Adjoctuin.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  these  appellations 
were  ever  adopted  in  common  use,  though  convenient 
as  geographical  distinctions. 

1.  Latium  Ai*TiQUUM,or  Latium  in  the  original 
and  historical  sense,  was  a country  of  small  extent, 
hounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  by  the  Apennines 
on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Tyrrhenian  «*a  on  the  W. ; I 
while  on  the  S.  its  limits  were  not  defined  by  any 
natural  boundaries,  and  appear  to  have  fluctuated 
considerably  at  different  periods.  Pliny  defines  it  as 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
ceian  promontory,  a statement  confirmed  by  Strabo 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.231);  and  we  have 
oilier  authority  also  for  tho  fact  that  at  an  early 
period  all  tlie  tract  of  marshy  plain,  known  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes  or  “ Pomptinus  Ager,”  extending 
from  Vclitrae  and  Antium  to  Circeii,  was  inhabited 
by  Latins,  and  regarded  as  a part  of  Latium.  (Cato, 
ap.  Priscian.  v.  p.  6G8.)  Even  of  the  adjoining  moun- 
tain tract,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Volacians,  a 
part  at  least  must  have  been  originally  Latin,  for 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia  were  all  of  them  Latin  cities 
(Dionys.  v.  61 ), — though,  at  a somewhat  later  period, 
not  only  had  these  towns,  as  well  as  the  plain  be- 
neath, fallen  into  tho  hands  of  the  Vobciana,  but 
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j that  people  had  made  themselves  muster* of  Antium 
and  Velitrae,  which  are  in  consequence  repeatedly 
called  Volscian  cities.  The  manner  in  which  the 
early  Roman  history  has  been  distorted  by  poetical 
legends  and  the  exaggerations  of  national  vanity 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  tlx*** 
changes,  and  the  alterations  in  the  frontiers  conse- 
quent upon  the  alternate  progress  of  the  Volscian 
and  the  Roman  arms.  But  there  seems  no  rea.-on 
to  doubt  the  fact  that  such  changes  repeatedly  took 
place,  and  that  wc  may  thus  explain  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  ancient  historians  in  calling  the 
same  places  at  one  time  Volscian,  at  another  Latin, 
cities.  We  may  also  clearly  discern  two  different 
periods,  during  the  find  of  which  the  Volscian  arms 
were  gradually  gaining  upon  those  of  the  Latins,  and 
extending  their  dominion  over  cities  of  Latin  origin; 
while,  in  the  second,  the  Volscian*  were  in  their  turn 
giving  way  before  the  preponderating  power  of  Rome. 
The  Gaulish  invasion  (u.c.  390)  may  be  taken,  ap- 
proximately at  least,  as  the  turning  point  between 
the  two  periods. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  similar, 
though  to  a less  degree,  on  the  i.orthcm  frontier, 
where  the  Latins  adjoined  the  Sabines.  Here,  a!m>, 
we  find  the  same  place*  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  authors,  termed  sometimes  Latin  and  some- 
times Sabine,  cities ; and  though  in  some  of  these 
ease*  the  discrepancy  may  have  arisen  from  mere  in- 
advertence or  error,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  in- 
stances both  statements  are  equally  correct,  but 
refer  to  different  period*.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Anio  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  <4 
the  First  Region  seems  to  liave  soon  led  to  the  notion 
that  it  was  the  northern  limit  of  Latium  also ; and 
hence  all  tho  towns  beyond  it  were  regarded  us 
Sabine,  though  several  of  them  were,  according  tc 
the  general  tradition  of  earlier  times,  originally  Latin 
cities.*  Such  was  the  confusion  resulting  from  this 
cause  that  Piny  in  one  passage  enumerates  Nomen- 
tuin,  Fidenae.  and  even  Tibur  among  the  Sabine 
towns,  while  he  elsewhere  mentions  the  two  former 
as  Latin  cities, — and  the  Latin  origin  of  Tibur  is  too 
well  established  to  admit  of  a doubt.  (Plin.  iii.  !i. 
s.  9.  12.  s.  17.) 

In  the  absence  of  natnral  boundaries  it  is  only  by 
means  of  tlie  names  of  the  towns  that  we  can  trace 
the  extent  of  Latium;  and  here  fortunately  the  lists 
that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Dionysius  and 
Pliny,  as  well  as  those  of  the  coloniei  of  Alba,  afford 
us  material  assistance.  The  latter,  indeed,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  historical  value,  but  they  were  un- 
questionably meant  to  represent  the  fact,  with  which 
their  author*  were  probably  weJI  acquainted,  that 
the  places  there  enumerated  were  properly  Latin 
cities,  and  not  of  Sabine  or  Volscian  origin.  Taking 
these  authorities  for  our  guides,  we  may  trace  the 
limits  of  ancient  Latium  as  follows: — 1.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  'fiber  to  the  confluence  of  the  Anio, 
the  former  river  constituted  the  boundary  between 
latium  and  Etruria.  The  Romans,  indeed,  from  an 
early  period,  extended  their  territory  beyond  the 
Tiber,  and  held  the  Janiculnm  and  Campus  Vati- 
canus  on  its  right  bank,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
Septem  Pagi,  which  they  wrested  from  the  Veientes; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Etruscans,  on  the  other 
hand,  hail  at  one  period  extended  their  power  over  a 
part  of  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  that  river  nevertheless  constituted  the  generally* 
recognised  geographical  limit  between  Etruria  and 
Latium.  2.  North  of  the  Anio  the  I,atin  territory 
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comprised  Fidennc,  Cmstumerium,  and  Notncntnrn, 
all  of  which  are  clearly  established  as  Latin  towns, 
while  Eretum,  only  3 miles  from  Nomentum,  is 
equally  well  made  out  to  be  of  Sabine  origin.  This 
line  of  demarcation  is  confirmed  by  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  the  Sabines  as  extending  from  the  Tiber 
and  Momentum  to  the  Vestini.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228.)  1 
From  Nomentum  to  Tibur  the  frontier  cannot  be 
traced  with  accuracy,  from  our  uncertainty  as  to 
the  position  of  several  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latium— Coniiculum,  Modullia,  Cameria,  and  Ame- 
riota;  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  it  comprised  the 
outlying  group  of  the  Montes  Corniculani  (Afte.  S. 
Anyth  and  Monttcelli),  and  from  thence  stretched 
across  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Germaro  (Mons  Lucro- 
tilis),  around  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  the  ruins 
or  sites  of  more  than  one  ancient  city.  Probably  the 
whole  of  this  face  of  the  mountains,  fronting  the 
plain  of  the  Campayna , was  always  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  Latium,  though  the  inner  valleys  and  re- 
verse of  the  same  range  were  inhabited  by  the  Sabines. 
Tibur  itself  was  unquestionably  Latin,  though  how  far 
its  territory  extended  into  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains is  difficult  to  determine.  But  if  Kmpulum  and 
Saasula  (two  of  its  dependent  towns)  be  correctly 
placed  at  Ampigtione  and  near  Siciiiano,  it  must 
have  comprised  a considerable  tract  of  the  mountain 
country  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Anio.  Varia,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  were  un- 
questionably Sabine.  3.  Returning  to  the  Anio  at 
Tibur,  the  whole  of  the  W.  front  of  the  range  of  the 
Apennines  from  thence  to  Praeneate  {Palestrina) 
was  certainly  Latin  ; but  the  limits  which  separated 
the  Latins  from  the  Acquians  are  very  difficult  to 
determine.  We  know  that  Bola,  Pedum,  Tolerium, 
and  Vitellia,  all  of  which  were  situated  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, were  Latin  cities ; though,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  frontier,  several  of  them  fell  at  one  time 
or  other  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians  ; in  like 
manner  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  group  of 
the  Alban  Hills,  including  the  range  of  Mount  Al- 
gidus,  was  included  in  the  original  Latium,  though 
the  Aequians  at  one  time  were  able  to  occupy  the 
beighta  of  Algidus  at  the  opening  of  almost  every 
campaign.  ValmonUme,  whether  it  represent  To- 
leriuin  or  Vitellia,  must  have  been  about  the  most 
advanced  pant  of  the  Latin  frontier  on  this  side. 
4.  The  Voiscnn  frontier,  as  already  observed,  ap- 
j>ear5  to  have  undergone  much  fluctuation.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  find,  in  the  list  of  the  cities  forming  the 
Latin  League,  jw  given  by  Dionysius  (v.  61),  not 
only  Velitree,  which  at  a later  period  is  called  a 
Volscian  city,  but  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia,  all  of 
which  were  situated  on  the  western  front  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  formed  in  later  times  the 
stronghold  of  the  Volscian  nation;  but  looking  on 
the  Pontine  Marshes.  Even  as  late  as  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  Latin  War,  b.  c.  340,  we  find  L.  Annins 
of  Setia , and  L.  Numicius  of  Circeii,  holding  the 
chief  magistracy  among  the  Latins,  from  whom  at 
the  same  time  Livy  expressly  distinguishes  the  Vol- 
sciana  (Liv.  viii.  3).  These  statements,  combined 
with  those  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  already  cited,  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  Latium  was  properly  regarded 
as  extending  as  far  as  Circeii  and  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name,  and  comprising  the  whole  plain 
of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  as  well  as  the  towns  of 
Core,  Norba,  and  Setia,  on  the  E.  side  of  that  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  Tarraeina  (or  Anxm  ) and  Pri- 
vermun  were  certainly  Volscian  cities;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  during  the  period  of  the  Volscian 
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power  they  had  wrested  n great  pnrt  of  the  tract 
| just  described  from  the  dominion  of  the  Latins. 
Antinm,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not 
form  a member  of  the  Latin  league,  was  from  an 
early  period  a Volscian  city,  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  that  people  during  the  fifth 
century  b.  c. 

The  extent  of  Latium  Antiqunm,  os  thna  limited, 
was  far  from  considerable;  the  coast-line,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  'liber  to  the  Circeian  promontory, 
does  not  exceed  52  geographical  or  65  Roman 
miles  (Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  only  50  Roman 
miles) ; while  the  greatest  length,  from  the  Circeian 
promontory  to  the  Sabine  frontier,  near  Eretum,  is 
little  more  than  70  Roman  miles;  and  its  breadth, 
from  the  meuth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Sabine  frontier, 
is  just  about  30  Roman  miles,  or  240  stadia,  as 
correctly  stated  by  Dionysius  on  the  authority  of 
Cato.  (Dionys.  ii.  49.) 

2.  Latu  m Novum.  The  boundaries  of  La- 
tium  in  the  enlarged  or  geographical  sense  of  the 
name  are  much  more  easily  determined.  The  term,  as 
thus  employed,  comprehended,  besides  the  original 
territory  of  the  Latins,  that  of  the  Aequians,  the 
Hemicans,  the  Volscians,  and  the  Auruncans  or 
Ausoniaas.  Its  northern  frontiers  thus  remained  un- 
changed, while  on  the  E.and  S.  it  was  extended  so  as 
to  border  on  the  Manti,  the  Samnites,  and  Campania. 
Some  confusion  is  nevertheless  created  by  the  new 
line  of  demarcation  established  by  Augustus,  who, 
while  he  constituted  the  first  division  of  Italy  out  of 
Latium  in  this  wider  sense  together  with  Campania, 
excluded  from  it  the  part  of  the  old  Latin  territory 
N.  of  the  Anio,  adjoining  the  Sabines,  as  well  as 
a part  of  that  of  the  Aequians  or  Aequiculnui, 
including  Carseoli  and  the  valley  of  the  Turano. 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  about  Subiaco}  on  the 
other  hand,  together  with  the  mountainous  district 
extending  from  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
constituting  the  chief  abode  of  the  Aequi  during 
their  wars  with  Rome,  was  wholly  comprised  in  the 
newly  extended  Latinm.  To  this  was  added  tlie 
mountain  district  of  the  Hemici,  extending  nearly 
to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Vobci,  who  occupied  the  country  for  a considerable 
extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Liris,  including  the 
mountain  district  around  Arpinum  and  Atina,  where 
they  bordered  on  the  territory  of  the  Samnites.  The 
limits  of  Latium  towards  the  8.,  where  its  frontiers 
adjoined  those  of  Campania,  are  clearly  marked  by 
Strabo,  who  tells  ns  that  Casinuin  was  the  last  Latin 
city  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina, — Teanuin  being 
already  in  Campania ; while  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  sea-coast,  Sinuesaa  was  the  frontier 
town  of  Latium.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  231,  233,  237  ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Pliny,  in  one  passage,  appears  to 
speak  of  the  Liris  as  constituting  the  boundary  of 
this  enlarged  Latium  (fd.  § 56).  while  shortly 
after  (§  59)  he  terms  Sin uessa  “oppidom  extremum 
in  adjecto  I-atio,”  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  boundary  of  Latium  was  at  first  extended  only 
to  the  Liris,  and  subsequently  carried  a step  further 
so  as  to  include  SinuessA  and  its  territory.  (Cramer’s 
Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.)  But  we  hare  no  evidence  of 
any  such  successive  stages.  Pliny  in  all  probability 
usre  the  term  “ adject  urn  Latium"  only  as  contra- 
distinguished from  “ Latium  antiquum ;*  and  the 
expression  in  the  previous  passage,  “ nnde  nomen 
Lath  process  it  ad  Lirifit  miinem,”  need  not  be  con- 
strued too  strictly.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that,  in 
I the  days  of  Strabo,  as  well  as  those ‘of  Pliny,  Si- 
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xiuessa  was  already  regarded  as  included  in  Latium;  ' 
and  the  former  author  nowhere  alludes  to  the  Liria 
as  the  boundary. 

III.  Physical  Geography. 

The  land  of  the  Latins,  or  Latiutp  in  its  original 
sense,  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  great  basin 
through  which  the  Tiber  flows  to  the  sea,  and  which  is 
bounded  by  theCiminian  Hills, and  other  ranges  of  vol- 
canic hills  connected  with  them, towards  the  N.,by  the 
Apennines  on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Alban  Hills  on  the 
S.  The  latter,  however,  do  not  form  a continuous 
barrier,  being  in  fact  an  isolated  group  of  volcanic 
origin,  separated  by  a considerable  gap  from  tlie 
Apennines  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  they 
leave  a broad  strip  of  low  plain  between  their  lowest 
slopes  and  tiie  sea,  which  is  continued  on  in  the 
brood  expanse  of  level  and  marshy  ground,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Pontine  Marshes,  extending  in 
a broad  band  between  the  Volacian  mountains  and 
the  sea,  until  it  is  suddenly  and  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  isolated  mass  of  the  Circe itui  promontory. 

The  great  basin-like  tract  thus  bounded  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  Tiber,  of  which  the  one  on 
the  N.  of  that  river  belongs  to  Southern  Etruria, 
and  is  not  comprised  in  our  present  subject. 
[Etruria.]  The  southern  part,  now  known  os  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  may  be  regarded  as  a broad  ex- 
panse of  undulatory  plain,  extending  from  the  sca- 
coa»t  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise  from  it 
abruptly  like  a gigantic  wall  to  a height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet,  their  highest  summits  even  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  elevation.  The  Monte  Gcnnaro, 
(4235  Euglish  feet  in  height)  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  this  range,  and,  from  the  boldness  with 
which  it  rises  from  the  subjacent  plain,  and  its 
advanced  position,  appears,  when  viewed  from  the 
Campagna , the  most  elevated  of  all;  but,  according 
to  Sir  \V.  Gell,  it  is  exceeded  in  actual  height  both 
by  the  Mont*  Pennecchio,  a little  to  the  NE.  of  it, 
and  by  the  Monte  di  Guadagnolo,  the  central  peak 
of  the  group  of  mountains  which  rise  immediately 
above  Praeneste  or  Palestrina.  The  citadel  of  Prae- 
neste  itself  occupies  a very  elevated  position,  forming 
a kind  of  outwork  or  advanced  post  of  the  chain  of 
Apennines,  which  here  trends  away  suddenly  to  the 
eastward,  sweeping  round  by  Genatzano,  Olevano, 
and  Rojate , till  it  resumes  its  general  SE.  direction, 
and  is  continued  on  by  the  lofty  ranges  of  the  Her- 
nican  mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  on  the  E.  and  continue  unbroken  to  the  valley 
of  the  Liria. 

Opposite  to  Praeneste,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
breadth  of  nearly  5 miles  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  group  of  the  Alban  mountains,  the  form  of 
which  at  once  proves  its  volcanic  origin.  [Albanus 
Moss.]  It  is  a nearly  circular  mass,  of  about  40 
miles  in  circumference  ; and  inay  be  conceived  as 
forming  a great  crater,  the  outer  ridge  of  which  has 
been  broken  up  into  numerous  more  or  less  detached 
summits,  several  of  which  were  crowned  in  ancient 
times  by  towns  or  fortresses,  such  as  Tnsculum, 
Corbio,  .See. ; while  at  a lower  level  it  throws  out 
detached  offihoots,  or  outlying  ridges,  affording  ad- 
vantageous sites  for  towns,  and  which  were  accord- 
ingly occupied  by  those  of  Velitrao,  Lanuvium,  Altai 
Longa,  Ac.  The  group  of  the  Alban  mountains  is 
wholly  detached  on  all  sides ; on  the  8.  a strip  of 
plain,  of  much  the  same  breadth  ns  that  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  tlie  Aja-nninea  of  Praeneste,  divides  it 
from  the  subor  .’mute  but  very*  lofty  mass  of  uioun-  I 
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1 tains,  commonly  known  as  the  Monti  Lepmi,  or 
Volscian  mountains.  This  group,  which  forms  an 
outlying  mass  of  the  Apennines,  separated  from  the 
main  chain  of  those  mountains  by  the  brood  valley 
of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco,  rises  in  a bold  and  iuapoaing 
mass  from  the  level  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which 
it  borders  throughout  their  whole  extent,  until  it 
reaches  the  sea  at  Tarracina.  and  from  that  place 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  sends  down  a succession 
of  mountain  headland*  to  tlie  sea,  constituting  a 
great  natural  harrier  between  the  plains  of  Latium 
and  those  of  Campania.  The  highest  summits  >4 
this  group,  which  consists,  like  the  more  central 
Apennines,  wholly  of  limestone,  attain  an  ckvaliun 
of  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  sea  : the  whole  ina>s 
fills  up  almost  the  entire  space  between  the  valley 
of  the  Trerus  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a breadth 
of  from  12  to  16  miles;  with  a length  of  near  40 
miles  from  Monte  Fortino  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
the  sea  at  Terracina  : but  tlie  whole  distance,  from 
Monte  Fortino  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  chain 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  exceeds  60  miles,  l lie 
greater  part  of  this  rugged  mountain  tract  belonged 
from  a very  early  period  to  the  Volscians,  but  tlie 
Iditins,  as  already  mentioned,  possessed  several 
towns,  as  Signia,  Cora,  Korba,  Ac.,  which  were  built 
on  projecting  points  or  underfalls  of  the  main 
chain. 

But  though  the  plains  of  Latium  are  thus  strongly 
characterised,  when  cou>j*ared  with  the  groups  ot 
mountains  just  described,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  constitute  an  unbroken  plain,  still  less  a 
level  alluvial  tract  like  those  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  Campagna  of  Rome,  as  it  is  called  at  the  present 
day,  is  a country  of  wholly  different  character  from 
the  ancient  Campania.  It  is  a broad  undulating 
tract,  never  rising  into  considerable  elevations,  but 
presenting  much  more  variety  of  ground  than  would 
be  suspected  from  the  general  uniformity  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  irregularly  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  numerous  streams,  which  have  cut  for  themselves 
deep  channels  or  ravines  through  the  soft  volcanic 
tufo  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  leaving  on  each 
side  steep  and  often  precipitous  banks.  The  height 
of  these,  and  the  depth  of  the  valleys  or  ravines 
which  are  bounded  by  them,  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  Campagna  ; but  besides  these  local  and 
irregular  fluctuations,  there  is  a general  rise  (though 
so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye)  in  the 
level  of”  the  plain  towards  the  E.  and  BE. ; so  that, 
as  it  approaches  Praeneste,  it  really  Attains  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  tlie  river  courses  which 
intersect  the  plain  in  nearly  parallel  lines  between 
that  city  and  the  Anio  become  deep  and  narrow 
ravines  of  the  most  formidable  description.  Even  in 
the  lower  and  more  level  parts  of  the  Campagna 
the  sites  of  ancient  cities  will  be  generally  found  to 
occupy  spaces  bounded  to  a considerable  extent  — 
frequently  on  three  sides  out  of  four — by  steep  banks 
of  tufo  rock,  affording  natural  means  of  defence, 
which  could  be  easily  strengthened  by  tlie  simple 
expedient  of  cutting  away  the  face  of  the  rocky  bank, 
so  as  to  render  it  altogether  inaccessible.  The  pe- 
culiar configuration  of  tlie  Campagna  resulting  from 
these  causes  is  well  represented  on  Sir  W.  Gell’s 
map,  the  only  one  which  gives  at  all  a faithful  idea 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Latium. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  Latium 
has  a material  influence  upon  its  physical  character 
and  condition.  The  Alban  mountains,  as  already 

I mentioned,  are  illumes* ionublv  a great  volcanic  maw 
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which  must  at  a distant  period  have  been  the  centre 
of  volcanic  outbursts  on  a great  scale.  Besides  the 
central  or  principal  crater  of  this  group,  there  are 
several  minor  craters,  or  crater-shaped  hollows,  at  a 
much  lower  level  around  its  ridges,  which  were  in 
all  probability  at  different  periods  centres  of  erup- 
tion. Some  of  these  have  been  filled  with  water, 
and  thus  constitute  the  beautiful  basin-shaped  lakes 
of  Albano  and  Nemi , while  others  have  been  drained 
at  periods  more  or  less  remote.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Vallis  Aricina,  which  appears  to  have  at 
one  time  constituted  a lake  [Arjcia],  as  well  as 
with  the  now  dry  basin  of  Carnufelle,  below  Tus- 
culum,  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  be  the  ancient 
Lake  Regillus,  and  with  the  somewhat  more  con- 
siderable Logo  di  Ccutiylione , adjoining  the  an- 
cient Gabii,  which  has  been  of  late  years  either 
wholly  or  partially  drained.  Besides  these  distinct 
foci  of  volcanic  action,  there  remain  in  several  parts 
of  the  Campagna  spots  where  sulphureous  and  other 
vapours  are  still  evolved  iu  considerable  quantities, 
so  as  to  constitute  deposits  of  sulphur  available  for 
economic  purposes.  Such  are  the  Logo  di  Sol- 
fatara  near  Tivoli  (the  Aquae  AlbuLae  of  the  Ro- 
mans), and  the  Solfatara  on  the  road  to  Ardea, 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oracle  of 
Faunas.  Numerous  allusions  to  these  sulphureous 
and  mephitic  exhalations  are  found  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  ancient  times  more  numerous  than  at  pre- 
sent. But  the  evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  not 
confined  to  these  local  phenomena ; the  whole  plain 
of  the  Campagna  itself,  as  well  as  the  portion  of 
Southern  Etruria  which  adjoins  it,  is  a deposit  of 
volcanic  origin,  consisting  of  tl»e  peculiar  substance 
culled  by  Italian  geologists  tufo , — an  aggregate  of 
volcanic  materials,  sand,  small  stones,  and  scoriae  or 
cinders,  together  with  pumice,  varying  in  consis- 
tency from  an  almost  incoherent  sand  to  a stone 
sufficiently  hard  to  be  well  adapted  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  hardest  varieties  are  those  now  called 
peperino , to  which  belong  the  Lapis  Gabinua  and 
Lapis  Albanus  of  the  ancients.  But  even  the  com- 
mon tufo  was  in  many  cases  quarried  for  building 
purposes,  as  at  the  Lapidicinae  Rubrae,  a few  miles 
from  the  city  near  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  many 
other  spots  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
(Vitruv.  ii.  7.)  Beds  of  true  lava  are  rare,  but  by 
no  means  wanting  : the  most  considerable  are  two 
streams  which  have  flowed  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Mount ; the  one  in  the  direction  of  Ardea, 
the  other  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way  (which 
runs  along  the  ridge  of  it  for  many  miles)  extending 
as  far  as  a spot  called  Capo  di  Boot,  little  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  was  exten- 
sively quarried  by  the  Romans,  who  derived  fi-om 
thence  their  principal  supplies  of  the  hard  basaltic 
lava  (called  by  them  silex)  with  which  they  paved 
their  high  roads.  Smaller  beds  of  the  same  mate- 
rial occur  near  the  Logo  di  Castiglione,  and  at 
other  spots  in  the  Camjtagna.  (Concerning  the 
geological  phenomena  of  Latium  see  Daubeny  On 
Volcanoes , pp.  162 — 173  ; and  an  Essay  by  Hoff- 
mann in  the  Besckreibung  dcr  Stadt  Bom.  voh  L 
pp.  45—81.) 

The  strip  of  country  immediately  atjjoining  the 
sea-coast  of  Latium  differs  materially  from  the  rest 
of  the  district.  Between  the  borders  of  the  volcanic 
deposit  just  described  and  the  sea  there  intervenes  a 
bread  strip  of  sandy  plain,  evidently  formed  merely 
by  successive  accumulations  of  saml  from  the  sea, 
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and  constituting  a barren  tract,  still  covered,  ns  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  almost  wholly  with  wood.  This 
broad  belt  of  forest  region  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  near  Ostia  to 
the  promontory  of  Antium.  The  parts  of  it  nearest 
the  sea  are  rendered  marshy  by  the  stagnation  of 
the  streams  that  flow  through  it,  the  outlets  of 
which  to  the  sea  are  blocked  up  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  sand.  The  headland  of  Antium  is  formed 
by  a mass  of  limestone  rock,  forming  a remarkable 
break  in  the  otherwise  uniform  line  of  the  coast, 
though  itself  of  small  elevation.  A bay  of  about 
8 miles  across  separates  this  headland  from  the  low 
point  or  promontory  of  As  turn:  beyond  which  com- 
mences the  far  more  extensive  bay  that  stretches 
from  the  latter  point  to  the  mountain  headland  of 
Circeii.  The  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  from  Astura 
to  Ciroeii  is  bordered  by  a narrow  strip  of  sand-hills, 
within  which  the  waters  accumulate  into  stagnant 
pools  or  lagoor**.  Beyond  this  again  is  a broad  sandy 
tract,  covered  with  dense  forest  and  brushwood,  but 
almost  perfectly  level,  and  in  many  places  marshy ; 
while  from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Volsrinn  moun- 
tains extends  a tract  of  a still  more  marshy  cha- 
racter, forming  the  celebrated  district  known  aa  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  noted  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times  for  its  insalubrity.  The  whole  of  this 
region,  which,  from  its  N.  extremity  at  Cistcma  to 
the  sea  near  Terracina,  is  about  30  Roman  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles,  is 
perfectly  flat,  and,  from  the  stagnation  of  the  waters 
which  descend  to  it  from  the  mountains  on  tiie  K., 
has  been  in  all  ages  so  marshy  as  to  be  almost  unin- 
habitable. Pliny,  indeed,  records  a tradition  that 
there  once  existed  no  less  than  24  cities  on  the  site 
of  what  was  in  his  days  an  unpeopled  marsh,  but  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  locality  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  this  must  be  a mere  fable.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
The  dry  land  adjoining  the  marshes  was  doubtless 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  cities  or  towns  of 
Satricnm,  Ulubrae,  and  Suessa  Pometia;  while  on  the 
mountain  ridges  overlooking  them  rose  those  of  Cora, 
Norba,  Setia  and  Priveroum ; but  not  even  the  name 
of  any  town  bos  been  preserved  to  us  as  situated  in 
the  marshy  region  itself  Equally  unfounded  is  the 
statement  hastily  adopted  by  Pliny,  though  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  last,  that  the  whole  of  this  allu- 
vial tract  had  been  formed  within  the  historical  period, 
a notion  that  appears  to  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  identification  of  the  Mens  Circeius  with  the 
island  of  Circe,  described  by  Homer  as  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  sea.  This  remarkable  head- 
land is  indeed  a perfectly  insulated  mountain,  being 
separated  from  the  Apennines  near  Terracina  by  a 
strip  of  level  sandy  coast  above  8 miles  in  breadth, 
forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes;  but  this  alluvial  deposit,  which 
alone  connects  the  two,  must  have  been  formed  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  historical  age. 

The  Circcian  promontory  formed  the  southern  limit 
of  Latium  in  the  original  sense.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  rises  the  lofty  group  of 
the  Volscian  mountains  already  descrilied : and  these 
are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
from  the  ridges  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  central  Apennines,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Aequians  and  Hernicana.  All  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  those  inhabited  by  the  Volscians  on 
the  S.  of  the  Liris,  around  Arpinum  and  Atina, 
partake  of  the  same  general  character:  they  are 
occupied  almost  entirely  bv  masse*  and  groups  of 
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limestone  mountains,  frequently  ruing  to  a great 
height,  and  very  abruptly,  while  in  other  cases  their 
•ides  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  of  oak 
and  chestnut  trees,  and  their  lower  slopes  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines,  olives,  and  corn. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Trerua,  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Praeueate  to  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  hills,  covered  with 
the  richest  vegetation,  at  the  hack  of  which  rise  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Vol.-coin  and  Hernican  mountains. 
This  valley, which  is  followed  throughout  by  the  course 
of  the  Via  Latina,  foniu  a natural  line  of  communica- 
tion from  the  interior  of  Latiuin  to  the  volley  of  the 
laris,  and  so  to  Campania;  the  importance  of  which 
in  a military  point  of  view  is  apparent  on  many  occa- 
sions in  Homan  history.  The  broad  valley  of  the 
Liris  itself  opens  ao  easy  and  unbroken  communica- 
tion from  the  heart  of  the  Apennines  near  the  Lake 
F ucinus  with  the  plains  of  Campania.  On  the  other 
aide,  the  Anio,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  rugged 
mountains  near  Trevt not  far  from  those  of  the  Liris, 
flows  in  a SW.  direction,  and  after  changing  its 
course  abruptly  two  or  three  times,  emerges  through 
the  gorge  at  Ticvli  into  the  plain  of  the  Roman 
Camjtagna. 

The  greater  part  of  Latium  is  not  (as  compared 
with  some  other  parts  of  Italy)  a country  of  great 
natural  fertility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barren  and 
desolate  aspect  which  the  Campagna  now  presents 
is  apt  to  convey  a very  erroneous  impression  as  to  its 
character  and  resources.  The  greater  part  of  the 
rolcauic  plain  not  only  affords  good  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  but  is  capable  of  producing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  corn,  while  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  on  all  sides  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  wine  of 
the  Alban  Hills  was  celebrated  in  the  days  of  Horace 
(Hor.  Cartn.  iv.  11.  2,  Sat  ii.  8.  16),  while  the  figs 
ofTusculutn,  the  hazel-nuts  of  1'rueneste,  and  the 
pears  of  Cruatnmium  and  Tibur  were  equally  noted 
for  their  excellence.  (Mac rob.  Sat.  ii.  14,  15;  Cato, 
R.  R.  8.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  history  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  must,  from  the  number  of  small  towns 
scattered  over  the  plain  of  Latium,  have  been  carried 
to  a far  greater  extent  than  we  find  it  at  the  present 
day;  but  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  oven  before 
the  elose  of  the  Republic,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a continually  increasing  tendency  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  arable  cultivation,  and  increase  that  of 
pasture.  Nevertheless  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  even  in  modem  times  to  promote  agriculture 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  ita  decline  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil  itself.  The 
tract  near  the  sea-cnast  alone  is  sandy  and  barren, 
and  fully  justifies  the  language  of  Fabius,  who  called 
it  M agrum  macerrimum,  littoroeissimumque  " (Sen*. 
ad  Am.  i.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  the  slopes  of 
the  Alban  Hills  are  of  great  fertility,  and  are  still 
studded,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times,  with  the  villas 
of  Roman  nobles,  and  with  gardens  of  the  greatest 
richness. 

The  climate  of  Latinm  was  very  far  from  being  a 
healthy  one,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Rome,  though  the  greater  amount  of  population  and 
cultivation  tended  to  diminish  the  effects  of  the 
malaria  which  at  the  present  day  is  the  scourge  of 
the  district.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  territory  of 
Ardea,  as  well  as  the  tract  between  Antium  and 
Lauuvium,  and  extending  from  thence  to  tin?  Punt i ne 


Marshes,  was  marshy  and  unwholesome  (v.  p.  231). 
The  Pontine  plains  themselves  are  described  as  “ pes- 
tiferous" (SiL  Ital.  viii.  379),  and  all  the  attempts 
made  to  drain  them  seem  to  have  produced  but 
little  effect.  The  unhealtliiness  of  Ardea  is  noticed 
both  by  Martial  and  Seneca  as  something  proverbial 
(Mart.  iv.  60  ; Seneca,  Ep.  105) : but,  besides  thl-*, 
expressions  occur  which  point  to  a much  more 
general  diffusion  of  malaria.  Livy  in  one  passage 
represents  the  Roman  soldiers  as  complaining  that 
' they  had  to  maintain  a constant  struggle  *f  in  arido 
atque  pe»tilenti,  circa  urbetn,  solo"  (Ijv.  vii.  38); 
i and  Cicero,  in  a passage  where  there  was  much  less 
room  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  praises  the  choice 
I of  Romulus  in  fixing  his  city  M in  a healthy  spot  in 
[ tlie  midst  of  a pestilential  region.”  (“  Locum  delegit 
in  regions  pestilenti  salubrem,”  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  6.) 
But  we  learn  also,  from  abundant  allusions  in 
ancient  writers,  that  it  was  only  by  comparison  that 
Rome  itself  could  be  considered  healthy  ; even  in 
the  city  malaria  fevers  were  of  frequent  occurrenc? 
iu  summer  and  autumn,  and  Horace  speaks  of  the 
heats  of  summer  as  bringing  in  **  fresh  figs  and 
funerals.”  (Hor.  Ep. i.  7. 1 — 9.)  Frontinus  also  extol* 
the  Increased  supply  of  water  as  tending  to  remove 
the  causes  which  luid  previously  rendered  Rome 
notorious  for  its  unhealthy  climate  (“  causae  gr*  vioris 
coeli,  quibus  apud  veteres  nrbis  infamis  aer  fuit," 
Frontin.  de  A quae  d.  § 88).  But  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  the  population  at  Rome  itself  must  have 
operated  as  a powerful  check  ; for  even  at  the  present 
day  malaria  is  unknown  in  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  city,  though  these  are  the  lowest 
in  point  of  position,  while  the  hills,  which  were  then 
thickly  peopled,  but  are  now  almost  uninhabited, 
are  all  subject  to  its  ravages.  In  like  manner  in 
the  Campagna,  wherever  a considerable  nucleus  of 
population  was  once  formed,  with  a certain  extent 
of  cultivation  around  it,  this  would  in  itself  tend  to 
keep  down  the  mischief ; and  it  is  probable  that, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  this  evil  was  considerably  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  numerous 
free  cities  formed  so  many  centres  of  population  and 
agricultural  industry.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  that  we  find  the  malaria  extending  its  ravages 
with  frightful  rapidity  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  devastation  of  the  Camp<igna ; and 
a writer  of  the  1 1th  century  speaks  of  the  deadly 
climate  of  Rome  in  terms  which  nt  the  present  day 
would  appear  greatly  exaggerated.  (1  Virus  Da- 
rn inn  us,  cited  by  Bunsen.)  The  unhealthiness 
arising  from  tins  cause  is,  however,  entirely  confined 
to  the  plains.  It  is  found  at  the  present  day  that 
an  elevation  of  350  or  400  fret  above  their  level 
gives  complete  immunity;  and  hence  Tibur,  Tus- 
culum,  Aricia,  Lauuvium,  and  all  the  other  cities 
that  were  built  at  a considerable  height  above  the 
plain  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  were  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  (in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times)  by  all  who  could  afford  to  retreat  from  ilia 
city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  (See  on  this 
subject  Toumon,  E'tudes  Statistiques  sur  Rome,  liv.  i. 
chap.  9 ; Bunseu,  Beschrtibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  i. 
pp.  98—108.) 

IV.  Histobv. 

1.  Origin  and  Affinities  of  the  Txtfms. — All 
ancient  writers  are  agreed  in  representing  the  I-atius, 
properly  so  railed,  or  the  inhabitants  of  latium  iu 
the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  as  a distinct  people 
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from  those  which  surrounded  them,  from  the  Vol- 
srians  and  Aequians  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
from  tiie  Sabines  and  Etruscans  on  the  other.  But 
the  views  and  traditions  recorded  by  the  same 
writers  concur  also  in  representing  them  as  a mixed 
people,  produced  by  the  blending  of  different  races, 
and  not  as  the  pure  descendants  of  one  common 
stock.  The  legend  most  commonly  adopted,  and 
which  gradually  became  firmly  established  in  the 
popular  belief,  was  that  which  represented  Latium 
as  inhabited  by  a people  termed  Alwrigines,  who 
received,  shortly  after  the  Trojan  War,  a colony  or 
band  of  emigrant  Trojans  nnder  their  king  Aeneas. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  these  strangers  the 
Aborigines  were  governed  by  a king  named  Lati- 
nus,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Latinos 
and  the  union  of  the  two  races  under  the  rule 
of  Aeneas,  that  the  combined  people  assumed  the 
name  of  Latini.  (Lir.  L 1,2;  Dionys.  L 45,  60  ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  229;  Appian,  Rom.  i.  1.)  But  a tra- 
dition, which  has  much  more  the  character  of  a 
national  one,  preserved  to  us  on  the  authority  both 
of  Varro  and  Cato,  represents  the  population  of 
Latium,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Trojan  colony, 
as  already  of  a mixed  character,  and  resulting  from 
the  union  of  a conquering  race,  who  descended  from 
the  Central  Apennines  about  Reate,  with  a people 
whom  they  found  already  established  in  the  plains 
of  Latium,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  SiculL  It  is 
strange  that  Varro  (according  to  Dionysius)  gave 
the  name  of  Aborigines,  which  must  originally  have 
been  applied  or  adopted  in  the  sense  of  Autochthones, 
as  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  country  [Abo- 
k to  inks],  to  these  foreign  invaders  from  the  north. 
Cato  apparently  used  it  in  the  more  natural  signi- 
fication «s  applied  to  the  previously  existing  popula- 
tion, the  same  which  were  called  by  Dionysius  and 
Varro,  Siculi.  (Varr.  ap.  Dionys.  i.  9,  10 ; Cato,  op. 
Priscian.  v.  12.  § 65.)  But  though  it  is  impossible 
to  receive  the  statement  of  Varro  with  regard  to  the 
name  of  the  invading  population,  the  fact  of  such  a 
migration  having  taken  place  may  be  fairly  ad- 
mitted as  worthy  of  credit,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
all  else  that  we  know  of  the  progress  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Central  Italy,  and  the  course  of  the  several 
successive  waves  of  emigration  that  descended  along 
the  central  line  of  the  Apennines.  [Italia,  pp.  84, 
85.] 

1 he  authority  of  Varro  is  here  also  confirmed  by 
the  result  of  modern  philological  researches.  Niebuhr 
waa  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  Latin  language 
•bore  in  itself  the  traces  of  a composite  character,  and 
waa  made  up  of  two  distinct  elements ; the  one  nearly 
resembling  the  Greek,  and  therefore  probably  derived 
from  a Pelasgic  source;  the  other  closely  connected 
with  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  dialects  of  Central 
Italy.  To  this  be  adds  the  important  observation, 
that  the  terms  connected  with  war  and  arms  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  latter  class,  while  those  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  life  have  for  the  most  part 
a strong  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  Greek 
terms.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83;  Donaldson,  Var- 
nmirmus , p.  3.)  We  may  hence  fairly  infer  that  the 
conquering  people  from  the  north  was  a race  akin  to 
tlie  Oscans,  Sabines  and  Umbrians,  whom  we  find  in 
historical  times  settled  in  the  same  or  adjoining  re- 
gions of  the  Apennines:  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  whom  they  reduced  to  subjection,  and  with 
whom  they  became  gradually  mingled  (like  the  Nur- 
maus  with  the  Saxons  in  England)  were  a race  of 
Pelasgic  extraction.  This  la-t  circumstance  is  in 
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accordance  with  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
several  of  the  historical  traditions  or  statements  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Thus  Cato  represented  the  Aborigines 
(whom  he  appears  to  have  identified  with  the  Siculi) 
as  of  Hellenic  or  Greek  extraction  (Cato,  ap.  Dionys. 
i.  11,  13),  by  which  Roman  writers  often  mean  no- 
thing more  than  Pelasgic;  and  the  Siculi,  where  they 
reappear  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  are  found  indhaoluhlv 
connected  with  the  Oenotrians,  a race  whose  Pelasgic 
origin  is  well  established.  [Siculi.] 

The  Latin  people  may  thus  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  two  dixtinct  races,  both  of  them  members  of 
tho  great  Indo-Teutonic  family,  but  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent branches  of  that  family,  the  one  more  closely 
related  to  the  Greek  or  Pelasgic  stock,  the  other  to 
that,  race  which,  under  the  various  forms  of  Umbrian, 
Oscan  and  Subeilian,  constituted  the  Lasis  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Central  Italy, 
[Italia.] 

But  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  his- 
torical traditions  above  cited,  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
elements  of  the  Latin  people  hail  become  indixxolubiy 
blended  before  the  period  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory : the  Latin  nation,  as  well  as  the  Latin  language, 
is  always  regarded  by  Romau  writers  as  one  organic 
whole. 

We  may  safely  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
third  element,  as  representing  the  Trojan  settlers,  who, 
according  to  the  tradition  commonly  adopted  by  tho 
Romans  themselves,  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Latin  nation.  The  legend  of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojan  colony  is,  in  all  probability,  a mere 
fiction  adopted  from  the  Greeks  (Schwegler,  Rum. 
(jtsch.  vol.  i.  pp.  310 — 326)  : though  it  may  have 
found  some  adventitious  support  from  the  existen>« 

! of  usages  and  religious  rites  which,  being  of  Pelasgic 
origin,  recalled  those  found  among  the  Pclaxgic  races 
on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  And  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  that  we  find  traces  of  similar 
legends  connected  with  the  worship  of  Aeneas  and  the 
Penates  at  different  points  along  the  coasts  of  tho 
Aegean  and  Mediterranean  seas,  all  the  way  from  the 
Troad  to  Latium.  (Dionva  i.  46 — 55  ; Klaosen, 
Aeneas  «.  die  Pmaten,  book  3.)  The  worship  of 
the  Penates  at  Lavininm  in  jtnrtirulur  would  seem  to 
hare  been  closely  connected  with  the  Caheiric  wor- 
ship so  prevalent  among  the  Pelasgians,  and  hence 
probably  that  city  was  .‘elected  as  the  supposed  ca- 
pital of  the  Trojans  on  their  first  settlement  in  Italy. 

But  though  these  traditions,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
rites  which  continued  to  be  practised  down  to  a late 
period  of  the  Roman  power,  point  to  Lavininm  as  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Latium,  which  retained  its  ta- 
rred character  as  such  long  after  its  political  power 
had  disappeared,  all  the  earliest  traditions  represent 
Alba,  and  not  Lavinitun,  as  the  chief  city  of  the  La- 
tins when  that  people  first  appears  in  connection  »uh 
Rome.  It  is  possible  that  Alba  was  the  capital  of  the 
conquering  (Wan  race,  as  Lavinium  had  been  that 
of  the  conquered  Pelasgians,  and  that  there  was  thus 
some  historical  foundation  for  the  legend  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  supreme  power  from  the  one  to  the 
other : hut  no  such  supposition  can  claim  to  rank  as 
more  than  a conjecture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
fairly  admit  as  historical  the  fact,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  foundation  or  first  origin  of  Rome,  the  Latin 
people  constituted  a national  league,  composed  of  nu- 
merous independent  cities,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Alba,  which  exercised  a certain  supremacy  over  the 
rest.  This  vague  superiority,  arising  probably  from 
its  greater  actual  power,  apftcars  to  have  given  ru»e 
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to  the  notion  that  Alba  was  in  another  sense  the  me- 
tropolis of  Latiuin,  and  that  all,  or  at  any  rate  the 
greater  part,  of  the  cities  of  Latioin  were  merely  co- 
lonies of  Alba.  So  far  was  this  idea  carried,  that  we 
find  expressly  enumerated  in  the  list  of  such  colonies 
places  like  Ardea,  Toscnlum,  and  Praeneate,  which, 
according  to  other  tiaditions  generally  received,  were 
more  ancient  than  Alba  itself.  (Liv.  i.  52 ; Dionya. 
iii  34;  Diod.  riL  ap.  Euteb.Arm.  p.  185;  Viet.  Orig . 
Gent.  Rom.  17.)  [Alba  Loxoa.] 

Pliny  has,  however,  preserved  to  us  a statement  of 
a very  different  stamp,  according  to  which  there 
were  thirty  towns  or  communities,  which  he  terms 
the  “ populi  Albenses,"  that  were  accustomed  to 
share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  Many 
of  these  names  are  now  obscure  or  unknown,  several 
others  appear  to  have  been  always  inconsiderable 
places,  while  a few  only  subsequently  figure  among 
the  well-known  cities  of  Latium.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  we  have  here  an  authentic 
record,  preserved  from  ancient  times,  of  a league 
which  actually  subsisted  at  a very  early  period, 
before  Alba  became  the  head  of  the  more  important 
and  better  known  confederacy  of  the  Latins  in 
general.  Of  the  towns  thus  enumerated,  those 
whose  situation  can  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty were  all  (with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Fidenae)  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alban  Hills;  and  thus  appear  to  have  been 
grouped  around  Alba  as  their  natural  centre.  Among 
them  we  find  Bola,  Pedum,  Toleria,  and  Vitellia  on 
the  N.  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  Corioli,  Longula, 
and  Pollusca  on  the  S,  of  the  same  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  powerful  cities  of  Aricia,  Lanu- 
vium,  and  Tusculum,  though  so  muck  nearer  to 
Alba,  are  not  included  in  this  list.  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  statement  of  Cato  (ap.  Prisci  an.  iv.  p. 
629),  in  which  lie  speaks  of  tlie  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana  at  Aricia,  as  founded  in  common  by  the 
people  of  Tusculnm,  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum, 
Cora,  Tibur,  Pometia,  Ardea.  and  the  Rutuli,  that 
seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a separate,  and,  as 
it  were,  counter  league,  subsisting  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  which  Alba  was  the  head.  All  these 
minor  onions  would  see  in,  however,  to  have  ultimately 
been  merged  in  the  general  confederacy  of  the  La- 
tins, of  which,  according  to  the  tradition  universally 
adopted  by  Roman  writers,  Alba  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head. 

Another  people  whose  name  appears  in  all  the 
earliest  historical  traditions  of  Latiuin,  but  who  hail 
become  completely  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
the  Latin  nation,  before  we  arrive  at  the  historical 
period,  was  that  of  the  Rutuli.  Their  capital  was 
Ardea,  a city  to  which  a Greek  or  Argive  origin  was 
ascribed  [Akdea]  ; if  any  value  can  be  attached  to 
such  traditions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to 
a Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Rutuli;  and  Niebuhr  ex- 
plains the  traditionary  greatness  of  Ardea  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  maritime 
i^vtimn,  while  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
l&sgians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Latiutn  is  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  term  “ Prisci  Latini,”  which  wo  find 
applied  by  many  Roman  writers  to  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  League,  and  which  occurs  in  a formula  given 
by  Livy  that  has  every  appearance  of  being  very 
ancient.  (Lir.  i.  32.)  It  may  safely  be  assumed 
tlmt  the  term  moans  “Old  Latins,"  and  Niebuhr’s 
idea  that  Prisci  was  itself  a national  appellation 
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has  lieeti  generally  rejected  as  untenable.  Rut  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a people  could  ever 
have  called  themselves  **  the  old  Latins:"  and  yet 
it  seems  certain  that  the  name  was  so  used,  both 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  formula  just  referred  to 
(which  was  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the 
old  law  books  of  the  Fetiales),  and  from  the 
circumstance  tlmt  we  find  the  name  almost  solely 
in  connection  with  the  ware  of  Ancus  Mun-ius  and 
Tarquinius  Priscus  (Liv.  i.  32,  33,  38) ; and  it 
never  occurs  at  a later  period.  Hence  it  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  was  used  as  a term  of 
distinction  for  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  or 
inhabitants  of  Latiuin  Antiquum,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  Aequians,  Yolscians,  and 
other  nations  subsequently  included  in  Latium ; 
a supposition  adopted  by  several  modern  writers. 
On  the  other  hand  the  name  dues  not  occur  in  the 
Homan  history,  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Alba, 
and  perhaps  the  most  plausible  conjecture  is  that 
the  name  was  one  assumed  by  a league  or  con- 
federacy of  the  Latiu  cities,  established  after  the 
fall  of  Alba,  but  who  thus  asserted  their  claim  to 
represent  the  original  and  ancient  Latin  people. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  seems 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  the 
Prisci  Latini  were  the  colonies  of  Alba,  which  is 
found  both  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  (Liv.  i.  3;  Dio- 
nys.  i.  45),  but  this  probably  meaut  to  convey 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  already  noticed,  that 
all  the  cities  of  Latium  were  founded  by  such  colo- 
nies. Livy,  at  least,  seems  certainly  to  regard  tl»« 
“ Prisci  Latini " as  equivalent  to  the  whole  Latin 
nation,  and  not  as  a part  contradistinguished  from 
the  rest.  (Liv.  i.  38.) 

2.  Relation*  of  the  Latin*  with  Rome. — As  the 
first  historical  appearance  of  the  Latins  is  that  of  a 
confederation  of  different  cities,  of  which  Alba  was 
the  head,  so  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Alba  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  event  in  their  annals  which  can 
be  termed  historical.  The  circumstances  transmitted 
to  us  in  connection  with  this  are  undoubtedly  poetical 
fictions ; but  the  main  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  downfal  of  its  power  is  well  established. 
This  event  must  have  been  followed  by  a complete 
derangement  in  the  previously  existing  relations. 
Rome  appears  to  have  speedily  put  forth  a claim  to 
the  supremacy  which  Alba  had  previously  exercised 
(Dionys.  iii.  34);  but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not 
acknowledged  by  the  other  cities  of  Latium  ; and 
the  Prisci  Latini,  whose  name  appears  in  history 
only  during  tl  Is  period,  probably  formed  a separate 
league  of  their  own.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  Romans  succeeded  in  establishing  their  supe- 
riority: and  the  statement  of  the  Roman  annals,  that 
the  I^atin  league  was  renewed  under  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus, and  the  supremacy  of  that  monarch  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  other  cities  that  composed  it,  de>  ires 
a strong  confirmation  from  the  more  authentic  testi- 
mony of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius  (iii.  22).  In  this  im- 
portant document,  which  dates  from  the  year  immedi- 
ately following  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (b.c.  509), 
Rome  appears  as  stipulating  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Attica,  Antium,  Laurentum,  Circeii,  Tarradua, 
and  the  other  subject  (nr  dependent)  cities  of  Latium, 
and  even  making  conditions  in  regard  to  the  whole 
Latin  territory,  as  if  it  was  subject  to  its  rule. 
But  the  state  of  things  which  appears  to  have  been 
at  this  time  fully  established,  was  broken  up  soon 
after  ; whether  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  at 
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Rome  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  we  know  not.  The  Latin 
cities  became  wholly  independent  of  Rome  ; and 
though  the  war  which  was  marked  by  the  great 
battle  at  the  lake  Itegillus  has  been  dressed  up  in 
the  legendary  history  with  so  much  of  fiction  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  attach  any  historical  value  to  the 
traditions  connected  with  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact  that  the  Latins  had  at  this  time  shaken  off 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  that  a war  between  the 
two  powers  was  the  result.  Not  long  after  this,  in 
b.  c.  493,  a treaty  was  concluded  with  them  by 
Sp.  Cassius,  which  determined  their  relations  with 
Rome  for  a long  period  of  time.  (Liv.  ii.  33;  Dio- 
nys. vi.  96;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  33.) 

By  the  treaty  thus  concluded  the  Romans  and 
Latins  entered  into  an  alliance  as  equal  and  inde- 
pendent states,  both  for  offence  and  defence:  all 
booty  or  conquered  territory  was  to  be  shared  be- 
tween them;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  armies  was 
to  be  held  in  alternate  years  by  the  Roman  ami 
Latin  generals.  (Dionys.  L e.;  Nieb.  voh  ii.  p.  40.) 
The  Latin  cities,  which  at  this  time  composed  the 
league  or  confederacy,  were  thirty  in  number:  a list 
of  them  is  given  by  Dionysius  in  another  joesage 
(v.  61),  but  which,  in  all  probability,  was  derived 
from  the  treaty  in  question  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  23). 
They  were : — Ardca,  Aricia,  Buvillae,  Bubentum, 
Comiculum,  Carventum,  Circcii,  Corioli,  Corbio, 
Cora,  Fortinei  (?),  Gabii,  Laurentum,  Lavinium, 
Lannvium,  Labicutn,  N omentum,  Norba,  Praeneste, 
Pedum,  Querqnetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
Tellenae,  Tibur,  Ttwculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum  (?), 
Velitrae.  The  number  thirty  appears  to  have  been 
a recognised  and  established  one,  not  dependent  upon 
accidental  changes  and  fluctuations:  the  cities  which 
composed  the  old  league  under  the  supremacy  of  Alba 
are  also  represented  as  thirty  in  number  (Dionys. 
iii.  34),  and  the  “ populi  Albenses,’’  which  formed 
the  smaller  and  closer  union  under  the  same  head, 
were,  according  to  Pliny's  lot,  just  thirty.  It  is 
therefore  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
ancient  nations  that  the  league  when  formed  anew 
should  consist  as  before  of  thirty  cities,  though 
these  could  not  have  been  Vie  tame  as  previously 
composed  it. 

The  object  cf  this  alliance  between  Rome  and 
Latinm  was  to  doubt  to  oppose  a barrier  to  the 
rapidly  advancing  power  of  the  Acqnians  and  Vol- 
soian*.  With  the  same  view  the  Hemicans  were 
soon  after  admitted  to  participate  in  it  (b.c.  486); 
and  from  this  time  for  more  than  a century  the 
Latins  continued  to  be  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome, 
and  shared  alike  in  her  victories  and  reverses  during 
her  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  their  warlike 
neighbours.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  A shock  was  given  to 
these  ftiendly  relations  by  the  Gaulish  War  and  the 
rapture  of  Rome  in  b.  c.  890:  the  calamity  which 
then  befol  the  city  appears  to  have  incited  some  of 
her  nearest  neighbours  and  most  faithful  allies  to 
take  up  arms  against  her.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  18; 
Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  Latins  and  Hernieans  are  repre- 
sented as  not  only  refusing  their  contingent  to  the 
Roman  armies,  but  supporting  and  assisting  the 
Volscians  against  them;  at»d  though  they  still 
avoided  as  long  as  possible  an  open  breach  with 
Rome,  it  seems  evident  tliat  the  former  close  alliance 
between  them  was  virtually  at  an  end.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
7,  10,  11,  17.)  But  it  would  appear  that  the  bond 
of  union  of  the  Latin  League  itself  was,  by  this  time, 
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very  much  weakened.  The  more  powerful  cities 
are  found  acting  with  a degree  of  independence  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  earlier  times:  thus,  in 
b.  c.  383,  the  Lanuvions  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Volscians,  and  Praeneste  declared  itself  hostile 
to  Rome,  while  Tusculum,  Gabii,  and  Labicum  con- 
tinued on  friendly  terms  with  the  republic.  {Id. 
vi.  21.)  In  B.  c.  380  the  Romans  were  at  open  war 
with  the  Praenestines,  and  in  b.  c.  360  with  tlie 
Tiburtines,  but  in  neither  instance  do  the  other  cities 
of  Latium  appear  to  have  juined  in  the  war.  (/ d. 
vi.  27—29,  vii.  10—12,  18,  19.)  The  repeated 
invasions  of  the  Gauls,  whose  armies  traversal  the 
Latin  territory  year  after  year,  tended  to  increase 
the  confusion  and  disorder:  nevertheless  the  Latin 
League,  though  much  disorganised,  was  never 
broken  up;  and  the  cities  composing  it  still  con- 
tinued to  hold  their  meetings  at  the  Lncus  Feren- 
tinae,  to  deliberate  on  their  common  interests  and 
policy.  (7<L  vii.  25.)  In  b.  c.  358  the  league 
with  Rome  appears  to  have  been  renewed  upon  the 
same  terms  os  before;  and  in  that  year  the  Latins, 
for  the  first  time  after  a long  interval,  sent  their 
contingent  to  the  Roman  armies.  (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

At  length,  in  B.C.  340,  the  Latins,  who  had 
adhered  faithfully  to  their  alliance  during  the  First 
Samnite  War,  appear  to  have  been  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  incre:ising  power  of  Rome,  and  became 
conscious  that,  under  the  shadow  of  an  equal  alliance, 
they  were  gradually  passing  into  a state  of  depen- 
dence and  servitude.  (Id,  viii.  4.)  Hence,  after 
a vain  appeal  to  Rome  fur  the  establishment  of  a 
more  equitable  arrangement,  the  Latins,  as  well  os 
the  Volscians,  took  part  with  the  Campanians  in  the 
war  of  that  year,  and  sluired  in  their  memorable 
defeat  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Even  on 
this  occasion,  however,  the  councils  of  the  Latins 
were  divided:  the  Laurentcs  at  least,  and  probably 
the  Lavimans  also,  remained  faithful  to  the  Romuu 
cause,  while  Sigma,  Setia,  Circeii,  and  Velitiwe, 
though  regarded  as  Roman  colonies,  were  among  the 
most  prominent  in  the  war.  (/if.  viii.  3 — 1 1.)  The 
contest  was  renewed  the  next  year  with  various  suc- 
cess; but  in  b.c.  338  Furiiu  Camillas  defeated 
the  forces  of  the  Latins  in  a great  battle  at  Pedum, 
while  the  other  consul,  C.  Maenius,  obtained  a not 
less  decisive  victory  on  the  river  Aatura.  The 
struggle  was  now  at  an  end  ; the  Latin  cities  sub- 
mitted one  after  the  other,  and  the  Roman  senate 
pronounced  separately  on  the  fate  of  each.  The 
first  great  object  of  the  arrangements  now  made 
was  to  deprive  the  Latins  of  all  bonds  of  national  or 
social  unity:  for  this  purpose  not  only  were  they 
prohibited  from  holding  general  councils  or  assem- 
blies, but  the  several  cities  were  deprived  of  the 
mutual  rights  of  “connubinni"  and  “ commercial u,” 
so  as  to  isolate  each  little  community  from  its  neigh- 
bour*. Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  two  most  powerful 
cities  of  the  confederacy,  and  which  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war,  were  deprived  of  a large 
portion  of  their  territory,  but  continued  to  exist  as 
nominally  independent  communities,  retaining  their 
own  laws,  and  the  old  treaties  with  them  were  re- 
newed, so  that  ns  late  as  the  time  of  Polybius  a 
Roman  citizen  might  choose  Tibur  or  Praeneste  as  a 
place  of  exile.  (Liv.  xliii.  2;  Pol.  vi.  14.)  Tus- 
culum, on  the  contrary,  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ; as  did  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Pedum,  and  No- 
mentum,  though  these  last  appear  to  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  received  only  the  imperfect  citizen- 
ship without  the  right  of  suffrage.  Velitrae  sat 
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more  severely  punished;  but  the  people  of  this  city 
also  were  soon  after  admitted  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise, and  the  creation  shortly  after  of  the  Maecian 
and  Scaptian  tribes  was  designed  to  include  the  new 
citizens  added  to  the  republic  as  the  result  of  these 
arrangements.  (Liv.  viii.  14,  17;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  140—145.) 

From  tills  time  the  Latins  as  a nation  may  be 
said  to  disappear  from  history:  they  became  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  blended  into  one  mass  with  the 
Roman  people;  and  though  the  formula  of  “ the 
allies  and  Latin  nation”  (socii  ei  nonun  Latmum ) 
is  one  of  perpetual  occurrence  from  this  time  forth 
m the  Roman  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  phrase  includes  also  the  citizeus  of  the  so-called 
Latin  colonies,  who  formed  a body  far  superior  in 
importance  and  numbers  to  the  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  people.  [Itai.ia,  p.  90.] 

In  the  above  historical  review,  the  history  of  the 
old  Latins,  or  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  has  been 
studiously  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  other 
nations  which  were  subsequently  included  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Latiurn, — the  Acquians,  Her- 
nicans,  Volsciaiw,  and  Aus  mans.  The  history  of 
these  several  tribes,  as  long  as  they  sustained  a 
separate  national  existence,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention 
that  the  He  mi  cans  were  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
jection to  Rome  in  n.  c.  306.  and  the  Aequians  in 
b.  o.  304;  the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
VobchuM  is  more  uncertain,  but  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  them  in  anns  after  the  capture  of  Pri- 
vemum  in  B.  c.  329 ; and  it  teems  certain  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Ausonian  cities  which  adjoined  them, 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Rome  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Second  Sainnite  War,  B.  a 326. 
[Volsci.]  Hence,  the  whole  of  the  country  sub- 
sequently known  as  Latium  had  become  finally 
subject  to  Rome  before  tlie  year  300  n.  c. 

3.  Latium  under  die  Homans.  — The  history  of 
Latium,  properly  speaking,  ends  with  the  breaking  1 
up  of  the  I«atin  League.  Although  some  of  the 
cities  continued,  as  already  mentioned,  to  retain  a no- 
minal independence  down  to  a late  period,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  ontbreak  of  the  Social  War,  in  b.c. 
90,  that  the  Lex  Julia  at  length  conferred  upon  all 
the  Latins,  without  exception,  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  they  had  long  before  Inst  all  traces  of  na- 
tional distinction.  The  only  events  in  the  interven- 
ing period  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Latium  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  Rome.  Such  was 
the  invasion  by  Pyrrhus  in  b.c.  280,  who  advanced  : 
however  only  as  tar  as  Praeneste,  from  whence  he 
looked  down  upon  the  plain  aruund  Rome,  but  with- 
out venturing  to  descend  into  it.  (Eutrop.  ii.  12; 
Flor.  L 18.  § 24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  how- 
ever, Hannibal,  advancing  like  Pyrrhus  by  the  line  of 
the  Via  Latina,  established  his  camp  within  four  miles 
of  the  city,  and  carried  his  ravages  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9 — 11;  Pol.  ix.  6.) 
This  was  the  last  time  fur  many  centuries  that  La- 
tium witnessed  the  presence  of  a foreign  hostile  army ; 
but  it  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
und  Sulla,  and  the  whole  tract  near  the  sea-coast 
e.-pedally  was  ravaged  by  the  Samnite  auxiliaries  of 
tho  former  in  a manner  that  it  seems  never  to  have 
recovered  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.) 

Before  the  close  of  the  Republic  Latium  appears 
to  have  lapsed  almost  completely  into  the  condition 
of  the  mere  suburban  district  of  Rome.  Tiblif,  Tns-  ; 
tul'im,  and  Praeneste  became  the  favourite  romls  of 
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the  Reman  nobles,  and  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  Alkrti 
Hills  and  the  Apennines  were  studded  with  villas  and 
gardens,  to  which  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  metro- 
polis used  to  retire  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  or 
bustle  of  Rome.  But  the  plain  immediately  around 
the  city,  or  the  Campagna,  as  it  is  now  called, 
seems  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained  by  its  prox- 
imity to  the  capital.  Livy,  in  more  than  one  |n»- 
sage,  speaks  with  astonishment  of  the  inexhaustible 
resources  which  the  infant  republic  appears  to  have 
possessed,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  same 
territory  in  his  own  time.  (Lie.  vi.  12,  vii.  25.)  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  Gabii,  Lubicum,  Collatia.  Fi- 
denae,  and  Bovillae  were  in  his  time  sunk  into  almost 
complete  decay,  while  even  thoee  towns,  such  ar 
, Aricia  and  Lanuvium,  which  were  in  a comparatively 
| flourishing  condition,  were  still  very  inferior  to  ti* 

( opulent  municipal  towns  of  Campania.  (Cic.  pro 
Plane.  9,  de  Leg.  Agrar.  ii.  35.)  Nor  did  this  stale 
of  things  become  materially  improved  even  under  tlie 
Roman  Empire.  The  whole  Laurentine  tract,  or  the 
woody  district  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  territory  of  Ardea,  had  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  unhealthy,  and  was  therefore  thinly  in- 
habited. In  other  parts  of  the  Cnmpagna  single 
farms  or  villages  already  occupied  the  sites  of  an- 
cient cities,  such  as  Antemnae,  Collatia,  Fidenae,  &c. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  230) ; and  Pliny  gives  a long  list  of 
cities  of  ancient  Latium  which  in  his  time  had  al- 
together ceased  to  exist,  (l’lin.  iii.  6.  s.  9.)  The 
great  lines  of  highway,  the  Appian,  Latin,  Salariaii, 
and  Valerian  Ways,  became  the  means  of  collecting 
a considerable  population  along  their  immediate  lines, 
but  nppear  to  have  had  rather  a contrary  effect  in 
regard  to  all  intermediate  tracts.  The  notices  that 
we  find  of  the  attempts  made  by  successive  emperor* 
to  recruit  tlie  decaying  population  of  many  of  the 
towns  of  Latium  with  fresh  colonies,  sufficiently 
show  how  far  they  were  from  sharing  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  capital;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
colonies  seein  to  have  for  the  most  part  succeeded 
only  in  giving  a delusive  air  of  splendour  to  the  town* 
in  question,  without  laying  the  foundation  of  any  real 
and  (wrmanent  improvement. 

For  many  ages  its  immediate  proximity  to  tlie 
capital  at  least  secured  I.atiuni  from  the  ravages  of 
foreign  invaders;  but  when,  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Empire,  this  ceased  to  be  tlie  case,  and  each  suc- 
cessive swarm  of  barbarians  carried  their  arms  up 
to  the  very  gates  and  walls  of  Rome,  the  district 
immediately  round  the  city  probably  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  Campagna  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  a desert,  ami  the  evil  must  have 
been  continually  augmented  after  that  period  by  the 
long  continued  wars  with  the  Gothic  kings,  as  well 
as  subsequently  with  the  Lombards,  who,  though 
they  never  made  themselves  masters  of  Rome  itself, 
repeatedly  laid  waste  the  surrounding  territory. 
All  tlie  records  of  the  middle  ages  repiesent  to  us 
the  Roman  Campagna  as  reduced  to  a state  of  com- 
plete desolation,  from  which  it  has  never  more  than 
partially  recovered. 

In  tlie  di virion  of  Italy  under  Augustus.  Latium, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  together  with  Cam- 
pania,  constituted  the  First  Region,  (l’lin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9.)  But  gradually,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  the  name  of  Campania  came  to  be  generally 
employed  to  designate  tlie  whole  region;  while  that 
of  Latium  fell  completely  into  disuse.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  La  CainjHigua  di  l In, no  y by 
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which  the  ancient  Latium  ia  known  in  modem 
times.  [Campania,  p.  494.] 

V.  Political  and  Religious  Institutions. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  separate  the 
Latin  element  of  the  Roman  character  and  insti- 
tutions from  that  which  they  derived  from  the  Sa- 
bines: at  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  was  so 
intimate,  that  we  may  generally  regard  the  Roman 
sacred  rites,  as  well  as  their  political  institutions,  in 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  of 
Latin  origin.  But  it  would  be  obviously  here  out 
of  place  to  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  those  parts  of 
the  Latin  institutions  which  were  common  to  the 
two  nations.  A few  words  may,  however,  be  added, 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Latin  League,  as 
it  existed  in  its  independent  form.  This  was  com- 
posed, as  has  been  already  stated,  of  thirty  cities, 
all  apparently,  in  name  at  least,  equal  and  inde- 
pendent, though  they  certainly  at  one  time  admitted 
a kind  of  presiding  authority  or  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  Alba,  und  at  a later  period  on  that  of  Rome. 

The  general  councils  or  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  the  several  cities  were  held  at  the  Lucus  Ke- 
ren tinae,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Alba  ; 
a custom  which  was  evidently  connected  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  supremacy  of  that  city,  but  which 
was  retained  after  the  presidency  had  devolved  on 
R»me,  and  down  to  the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  c. 
.340.  (Cinema,  ap.  Feet.  t>.  Praetor,  p.  241.) 

K. -tcli  city  had  undoubtedly  the  sole  direction  of  its 
own  affairs : the  chief  magistrate  was  termed  a 
Dictator,  a title  borrowed  from  the  Latins  by  tlie 
Romans,  and  which  continued  to  be  employed  as  the 
n:une  of  a municipal  magistracy  by  the  Latin  cities 
long  after  they  had  lost  their  independence.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  mythical 
or  fictitious  kings  of  Alba,  we  meet  with  no  trace  of 
monarchical  government  in  Latium;  and  if  the  ac- 
count given  by  Cato  of  the  consecration  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  can  be  trusted,  even  at 
that  early  period  each  city  had  its  chief  magistrate, 
with  the  title  of  dictator.  (Cato,  ap.  Prucian.  iv. 
p.  629.)  They  must  necessarily  have  had  a chief 
magistrate,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  forces  of 
the  whole  League  would  devolve  in  time  of  war,  as 
is  represented  as  being  the  case  with  Mamilius  Oc- 
tavius at  the  battle  of  Regillus.  But  such  a com- 
mander may  pmbably  have  been  specially  chosen 
for  each  particular  occasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Livy  speaks  in  n.  c.  340  of  C.  Annins  of  Setia  and 

L.  Numiaius  of  Circeii.  as  the  two  “ praetors  of  the 
Latins,*’  as  if  this  were  a customary  and  regular 
magistracy.  (Liv.  viii.  3.)  Of  the  internal  govern- 
ment or  constitution  of  the  individual  Latin  cities 
we  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  except  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  analogy  of  those  of  Rome  or  of  their 
later  municipal  institutions. 

As  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba,  was  the  established  place  of  meeting  for  po- 
litical purposes  of  all  the  Latin  cities,  so  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount 
( Monte,  Cato),  was  the  central  sanctuary  of  the 
whole  Latin  people,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  on 
their  behalf  at  the  Feriae  Latinae,  in  which  every 
city  was  bound  to  participate,  a custom  retained 
down  to  a very  late  period  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  1 ; Cic,  pro  Plane,  9;  Plin.  Hi.  6.  s.9.) 
In  like  manner  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cus- 
tom sometimes  adopted  by  Roman  generals  of  tele 
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hrating  a triumph  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  derived 
from  the  times  of  Latin  independence,  when  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Lntinris  was  the  natural  end  of 
such  a procession,  just  as  that  of  Jupiter  Cnpilolinus 
was  at  Rome. 

Among  the  deities  especially  worshipped  by  the 
Romans,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  apparently  of 
peculiarly  Latin  origin,  Janus,  Sat  urn  ns.  Fauna*, 
and  Picus.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  so  closely 
connected  with  Mars,  that  he  was  probably  only  ano- 
ther funu  of  the  same  deity.  Janus  was  originally  a 
god  of  the  sun,  answering  to  Jana  or  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  Satumus  was  a terrestrial 
deity,  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  agriculture  and  of 
all  the  mo>t  essential  improvements  of  life.  Hence 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  pragmatical  mytho- 
logers  of  later  times  as  a very  ancient  king  of  Latium ; 
and  by  degrees  Janus,  Saturnus,  Picus,  and  Faunua 
became  established  as  successive  kings  of  the  earliest 
Latins  or  Aborigines.  To  complete  the  series  Latinos 
was  made  the  son  of  Faunas.  This  last  appears  as 
a gloomy  and  mysterious  being,  probably  originally 
connected  with  the  infernal  deities;  but  who  figures 
in  the  mythology  received  in  later  times  partly  as  a 
patron  of  agriculture,  partly  as  a giver  of  oracles. 
(Hartung,  Religion  der  Homer,  vol.  iL  ; Schwegler, 
R.  G.  voL  i.  pp.  212 — 234.) 

The  worship  of  the  Penates  also,  though  not  pe- 
culiar to  Latium,  seems  to  have  formed  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  Latin  religion.  The 
Pen  ttes  at  Lavinium  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  whole  Latin  people,  and  as  such  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  the  most  scrupulous  reverence  to 
tlie  Romans  themselves  down  quite  to  the  extinction 
of  Paganism.  Every  Roman  consul  or  praetor,  upon 
first  entering  on  his  magistracy,  was  bound  to  re- 
pair to  Lavinium,  and  there  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Penates,  as  well  as  to  Vesta,  whose  wor-hip  was 
closely  connected  with  them.  (Macrob.  Sot  iii.  4; 
Varr.  L.L.  v.  144.)  This  custom  points  to  lavinium 
as  having  been  at  one  time,  probably  before  the  rise 
of  Alba,  the  sacred  metropolis  of  Latium:  and  it 
may  -very  probably  have  been,  at  the  same  early 
period,  the  political  capital  or  head  of  tlie  Latin  con- 
federacy. 

VI.  Topography. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Latium  have 
already  been  described  ; but  it  remains  here  to  notire 
tlie  minor  rivers  and  streams,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  some  particular  hills  or  mountain  heights  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Of  the  several  small  rivers  which  have  their  rise 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  flow  from  thence 
to  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and 
Antium.  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  is  the  Numiciub,  which  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  stream  now  called  Rio  Turto,  between 
Lavinium  and  Anlea.  The  Astura.  rising  also  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  near  Yelletri,  and  flowing 
from  thence  in  a SW.  direction,  enters  the  sea  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Astura:  it  is 
now  known  in  the  lower  port  of  ita  course  as  the 
Retime  di  Conca,  but  the  several  small  streams  by 
the  confluence  of  which  it  U formed  have  each  their 
separate  appellation.  The  Nymphakus,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  9),  and  still  called  La  Am/ii, 
rises  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  VoUcian  moun- 
tains, just  below  the  city  of  Norba : in  Pliny’s  time 
it  appeaia  to  have  had  an  independent  course  to  the 
sea,  but  now  loses  itself  in  the  Pontiue  Marshes, 
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where  its  waters  add  to  the  stagnation.  But  the 
principal  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  extensive 
marshes  are  the  Ufebs  and  the  Amasencs,  both 
of  them  flowing  from  the  Volscian  mountains  and 
uniting  their  waters  before  they  reach  the  sea.  They 
still  retain  their  ancient  names.  Of  the  lesser  sti  earns 
of  Latiam,  which  flow  into  the  Tiber,  we  need  only 
mention  the  celebrated  Allia,  which  falls  into  that 
river  about  11  miles  above  Rome;  the  Almo,  a 
still  smaller  stream,  which  joins  it  just  below  the 
city,  haring  previously  received  the  waters  of  the 
Aqua  Fkkkbtina  (now  called  the  Marrana  degli 
Orti),  which  have  their  source  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alhan  Hills,  near  Marino;  and  the  Rivub  Alba- 
bus  (still  called  the  Jiivo  Albano),  which  carries  off 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  to  the 
Tiber,  about  four  miles  below  Rome. 

The  mountains  of  Latiam,  as  already  mentioned, 
may  be  classed  into  three  principal  groups:— (1)  the 
Apennines,  properly  so  called,  including  the  ranges 
at  the  back  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  as  well  as  the 
mountains  of  the  Aequians  and  Hemicans;  (2)  the 
group  of  the  Alban  Hills,  of  which  the  central  and 
loftiest  summit  (the  Monte  Cavo)  was  the  proper 
Morn  Albanua  of  the  ancients,  while  the  part  which 
faced  Praeneste  and  the  Volscian  Mountains  was 
known  as  the  Mobs  Aloidus;  (3)  the  lofty  group 
or  mass  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  frequently  called 
by  modern  geograpliers  the  Monti  Lepini,  though 
we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  the 
word.  The  name  of  Mobs  Lepibus  occurs  only  in  Co- 
lumella (x.  131),  as  that  of  a mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Signia.  The  Mobtks  Corniculabi 
(ra  KdppotAa  Spt a,  Dionys.  i.  16)  must  evidently 
have  been  the  detached  group  of  outlying  peaks, 
wholly  separate  from  the  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, now  known  as  the  MonticeUi,  situated  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Monte  Gennaro.  The  Mobs 
Sackk,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  history,  was  a mere 
hill  of  trifling  elevation  above  the  adjoining  plain, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  close  to  the 
Via  Notnentana. 

It  only  remains  to  enumerate  the  towns  or  cities 
which  existed  within  the  limits  of  Latium ; but  as 
many  of  these  had  disappeared  at  a very  early  period, 
and  all  trace  of  their  geographical  position  is  lost,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  confine  this 
list  to  places  of  which  the  site  is  known,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  reserving  the  more  obscure  names 
for  subsequent  coadderat ion. 

Beginning  from  the  month  of  the  Tiber,  the  first 
place  is  Ostia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  close  to  its 
month,  though  it  is  now  three  miles  distant  from  it. 
A short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  about  8 miles 
from  Ostia,  was  Laurkntum,  the  reputed  capital 
of  the  Aborigines,  situated  probably  at  Torre  di 
Pntemo , or  at  least  in  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. A few  miles  further  S.,  but  considerably 
more  inland,  being  near  4 miles  from  the  sea,  was 
Lavibium,  the  site  of  which  may  be  clearly  re- 
cognised at  Pratica.  S.  of  this  again,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  was  Ardea,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name:  and  15  miles  further,  on  a 
projecting  point  of  the  coast,  was  Abtium,  still 
called  Porto  <T  Amo.  Between  9 and  10  miles 
further  on  along  the  coast,  was  the  town  or  village  of 
Amtura,  with  the  islet  of  the  same  name;  and  from 
thence  a long  tract  of  barren  sandy  coast,  without  a 
village  and  almost  without  inhabitants,  extended  to 
the  Circeian  promontory  and  the  town  of  Cikckii, 
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which  was  generally  reckoned  the  last  place  in 
Latium  Proper.  Returning  to  Route  as  a centre,  wo 
find  N.  of  the  city,  and  between  it  and  the  Sabine 
frontier,  the  cities  of  Antkmeae,  Fidebae,  Crl*s- 
tumkrium,  and  Nomebtum.  On  or  around  the 
group  of  the  Montes  Corniculoni,  were  situated 
Corbiculux,  Medullia,  and  Amkkiola:  Ca- 
me hi  a,  also,  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  same 
neighbourhood;  and  a little  nearer  Rome,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Noinentum,  was  Ficulka.  At  the 
foot,  or  rather  on  the  lower  slopes  and  underfills 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Apennines,  were  Tibur, 
Arsula,  and  Pkaenestk,  the  latter  occupying  a 
lofty  spur  or  projecting  point  of  the  Apennines, 
standing  out  towards  the  Alban  Hills.  This  latter 
group  was  surrounded  as  it  were  with  a crown  or 
circle  of  ancient  towns,  beginning  with  Corbto 
(Rocca  Priore ),  nearly  opposite  to  Praeneste,  and 
continued  on  by  Tubculum,  Alba,  and  Aiucla, 
to  Lakuvium  and  Vei.itrak,  the  last  two  situated 
on  projecting  offshoots  from  the  central  group, 
standing  out  towards  the  Pontine  Plains.  On  the 
skirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains  or  Monti  Lepini , 
were  situated  Siqela,  Cora,  Norba,  and  Sktia, 
the  last  three  all  standing  on  commanding  heights, 
looking  down  upon  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
In  that  plain,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes 
themselves,  was  Uluhrae,  and  in  all  probability 
Sukssa  Pometia  also,  the  city  which  gave  name 
both  to  the  marshes  and  plain,  but  the  precise  site  of 
which  is  unknown.  The  other  places  within  the 
marshy  tract,  such  as  Forum  April,  Tubs  Taber- 
bak,  and  Tkipobtium,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  did  not  represent 
or  replace  ancient  Latin  towns.  In  the  level  tract 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Plains  on  the  N.,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills  towards 
Antium  and  Ardea,  were  situated  Satricum, 
Loboula,  Pollusca  and  Coriou;  all  of  them 
places  of  which  the  exact  site  is  still  a matter  of 
doubt,  but  which  must  certainly  be  sought  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Between  the  Laurentine  region 
(Laurens  tractus),  as  the  forest  district  near  the  sea 
was  often  called,  and  the  Via  Appia,  was  an  open 
level  tmet,  to  which  (or  to  a part  of  which)  the 
name  of  Camtub  Solobiub  was  given;  and  within 
the  limits  of  this  district  were  situated  Teller ak 
and  Poutoeium,  as  well  as  probably  Apiolab. 
Bovillak,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  just 
on  the  S.  of  the  Appian  Way,  was  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  tract,  while  Ficaea  stood 
at  the  other,  immediately  adjoining  the  Tiber.  In 
the  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Camjmgna  extending 
from  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  to  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  between  the  Anio  and  the  Alban  Hills, 
the  only  city  of  which  the  site  is  known  was  Gabii, 
12  miles  distant  from  Rome,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Praeneste.  Nearer  the  Apennines  were  Scap- 
tia  and  Pedum,  as  well  as  probably  Querqur- 
TULA;  while  Labicum  occupied  the  hill  of  La  Co - 
lonnay  nearly  at  the  fool  of  the  Alban  group.  In 
the  tract  which  extends  southwards  between  the 
Apennines  at  Praeneste  and  tho  Alban  Hills,  so  as 
to  connect  the  plain  of  the  Campugna  with  the  land 
of  the  Hemicans  in  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or 
Sacro,  were  situated  Vitelua,  Tolerium,  and  pro  ■ 
bably  also  Bola  and  Ortoba  ; though  the  exact  site 
of  all  four  is  a matter  of  doubt.  Ecetra,  which  ap- 
pears in  history  as  a Volscian  city,  and  is  never  men- 
tioned is  a Latin  one,  must  nevertheless  have  been 
situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Latin  territory,  ap- 
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parently  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Mona  Lcpinus,  or  not  them 
extremity  of  the  Voiscian  mountains,  [Ecetra.]  | 

Besides  these  cities,  which  in  the  early  ages  of 
Latium  formed  members  of  tbe  Latin  League,  or  are 
otherwise  conspicuous  in  Roman  history,  we  find  men- 
tion in  Pliny  of  some  smaller  towns  still  existing  in 
his  time;  of  which  the  “ Fabienses  in  Monte  Albano” 
may  certainly  be  placed  at  Rocca  di  Papa , the 
highest  village  on  the  Alban  Mount,  ami  the  Caatri- 
monienees  at  Marino,  near  the  site  of  Alba  Longa. 
The  li*t  of  tbe  thirty  cities  of  tbe  League  given  by 
Dionysius  (r.  61)  has  been  already  cited  (p.  139). 
Of  the  names  included  in  it,  Bubkntijm  is  wholly 
unknown,  and  must  have  disappeared  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. Cauvkmtum  is  known  only  from  the  mention 
of  the  A rx  Canrentana  in  Livy  during  the  wars  with 
the  Aequians  (iv.  53,  55),  and  was  probably  situated 
somewliere  on  the  frontier  of  that  people;  while  two 
of  the  names,  the  Fortineii  (♦oprievibi)  and  Tri- 
crini  (TptKpivot),  are  utterly  unknown,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability  corrupt.  The  former  may  probably  be  the 
same  with  the  Foretii  of  Pliny,  or  perhaps  with  the 
Forentani  of  the  same  author,  but  both  these  are 
equally  unknown  to  us. 

Besides  these  Pliny  has  given  a long  list  of  towns 
or  cities  (clara  oppida,  iii.  5.  s.  9.  § 63)  which  once 
existed  in  Latium,  but  had  wholly  disappeared  in  his 
time.  Among  these  we  find  many  that  are  well 
known  in  history  and  have  been  already  noticed,  vis. 
Satricum,  Pometia,  Scaptia,  Pol  i tori  uni,  Tellenae, 
Caenina.  Ficana,  Crustumerium,  Amerioia,  Medul- 
lia,  Comiculum,  Antemnae,  Cameria,  Collatia.  With 
these  he  joins  two  cities  which  are  certainly  of  my- 
thical character:  Sat  urn  is,  which  was  alleged  to  have 
previously  existed  on  the  site  of  Rome,  and  Antipolis, 
on  the  hill  of  the  Janiculum  ; and  adds  three  other 
names,  Sulmn,  a place  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  but  the  name  of  which  may  probably  be  recog- 
nised iu  the  modern  Sermomta;  Norbe,  which  seems 
to  be  an  erroneous  repetition  of  the  well-known 
Knrba,  already  mentioned  by  him  among  the  existing 
cities  of  Latium  (lb.  §64);  and  Amitinum  or  Ami- 
temum,  of  which  no  trace  is  found  elsewhere,  except 
the  well-known  city  of  the  name  in  the  Vestini,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  meant.  But,  after  mentioning 
these  cities  as  extinct,  Pliny  adds  another  list  of 
“ populi  * or  communities,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  share  with  them  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  which  were  all  equally  decayed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  punctnation  proposed  by  Niebuhr  and 
adopted  by  the  latest  editors  of  Pliny,  lie  classes 
these  collectively  as  u populi  Albenaes,"  and  enu- 
merate* them  as  follows : Album,  Aesulani,  Ac- 
cienses,  Abolani,  Bubetani,  Bolani,  Cusnetani,  Co- 
riolani,  Fidenates,  Foretii,  Hortenaes,  Lutinienses, 
Longulani,  Manatee,  Marniles,  Mutucumenses,  Mu- 
nienses,  Numinienses,  Olliculani,  Octnlani,  Pedani, 
Pulluscini,  Querquetulani,  Sicani,  Sisoumses,  Tole- 
rienses,  Tutienses,  Vimitellarii,  Velienses,  Venetulani, 
Vitellensea.  Of  the  names  here  given,  eleven  relate 
to  well-known  towns  (Alba,  Aesula,  Bola,  Corioli, 
Fidenae,  Longula,  Pedum,  Pollusca,  Querqnetula, 
Tolerium  and  Vitellia):  the  Bubetani  are  evidently 
the  same  with  the  Bubentani  of  Dionysius  already 
noticed ; the  Foretii  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Fortineii  of  that  author;  the  Hortenaes  may  pro- 
bably be  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  called  by  Livy 
Ortona;  the  Municnses  are  very  possibly  the  people 
of  the  town  afterwards  calk'd  CaHtrimoeuium : but 
there  still  remain  sixteen  wholly  unknown.  At  tho 
same  time  there  arc  several  indications  (such  as  the 
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agreement  with  Dionysius  in  regard  to  the  otherwise 
unknown  Bubentani,  and  the  notice  of  Aesula  and 
Querqnetula,  towns  which  do  not  figure  in  history) 
that  the  list  is  derived  from  an  authentic  source;  and 
was  probably  copied  as  a whole  by  Pliny  from  some 
more  ancient  authority.  The  conjecture  of  Niebuhr, 
therefore,  that  we  have  here  a list  of  the  subject  or 
dependent  cities  of  Alba,  derived  from  a period  when 
they  formed  a separate  and  closer  league  with  Alba 
itself,  is  at  least  highly  plausible.  The  notice  in  the 
list  of  the  Velientte  is  a strong  confirmation  of  this 
view,  if  we  can  suppose  them  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hill  at  Rome  called  the  Vclia,  which  is  known  to 
ns  as  bearing  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  sacri- 
fices of  the  Septimontium.  [Roma.] 

The  works  on  the  topography  of  Latium,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
subject,  are  sufficiently  numerous:  but  the  older 
ones  are  of  little  value.  Cluverius,  as  usual,  laid  a 
safe  and  solid  foundation,  which,  with  the  criticisms 
and  corrections  of  Holstenius,  must  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  researches.  The  special 
works  of  Kircher  ( Vetus  Latium,  foL  A mat . 1671) 
and  Volpi  (Fdw  Latium  Profanum  et  Sacrum , 
Romae,  1704 — 1748, 10  vols.4to.)  contain  very  little 
of  real  value.  After  tho  ancient  authorities  had  been 
carefully  brought  together  and  revised  by  Cluverius, 
the  great  requisite  was  a careful  and  systematic 
examination  of  the  localities  and  existing  remains, 
and  the  geographical  survey  of  the  country.  These 
objects  were  to  a great  extent  carried  out  by  Sir  W. 
Cell  (whose  excellent  map  of  the  country  around 
Rome  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  historical 
inquirer)  and  by  l*rofessor  Nibby.  (Sir  W.  Cell, 
Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity;  with  a 
large  map  to  accompany  it,  2 vols.  8vo.  L«.nd.  1834; 
2d  edit.  1 voL  Lond.  1846.  Nibby,  Anaiisi  Storico- 
Topogrq fico- A ntiquaria  della  Carta  dei  Dintomi  di 
Roma,  3 vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1837;  2d  edit.  lb.  1849. 
The  fonner  work  by  the  same  author,  Viaggio 
Antiquario  nei  Contomi  di  Roma,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Rome,  1819,  is  a very  inferior  performance.)  It  is 
unfortunate  that  both  their  works  are  deficient  in 
accnrate  scholarship,  and  still  more  in  the  spirit  of 
historical  criticism,  so  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
inquiries  into  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Westphal, 
in  his  work  (Die  Romieche  Kamjxigne  in  Topo- 
graphischer  u.  A ntiquarucher  Umsicht  (largest? lit, 
4to.  Berlin,  1829)  published  before  the  survey  of 
Sir  W.  Gell,  and  consequently  with  imperfect  geo- 
graphical resources,  attached  himself  especially  to 
tracing  out  the  ancient  roads,  and  his  work  is  in  this 
respect  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  recent  work  of 
Ronnaun  (Alt-Latinuche  Chorographie  und  Stadte- 
Geschiehte.  8vo.  Halle,  1852)  contains  a careful 
review  of  the  historical  statements  of  ancient  authors, 
as  well  as  of  the  researches  of  modem  inquirers,  but 
is  not  Itased  upon  any  new  topographical  researches. 
Notwithstanding  tho  labours  of  Gelt  and  Nibbv, 
much  still  remains  to  he  done  in  this  respect,  and  a 
work  that  should  combine  tho  results  of  such  in- 
quiries with  sound  scholarship  and  a judicious  spirit 
of  criticism  would  be  a valuable  contribution  to 
ancient  geography.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LATMICUS  SINUS  (6  Aarpucbs  adAwoj),  a 
bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Curia,  deriving  its  name 
from  Mount  Latinus,  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  It  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Maeander  which  flowed  into  it  from  tbe  north -ea>t. 
Its  breadth,  between  Miletus,  on  the  southern  head- 
land, ami  Pyrrha  in  the  north,  amounted  to  30 
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gtndiA,  And  its  whole  length,  from  Miletus  to  He 
rnclcia,  100  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.)  The  bay 
now  exists  only  a*  an  inland  lake,  its  mouth  having 
been  closed  up  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Maeander,  a circumstance  which  lias  misled  some 
modem  travellers  in  those  {Arts  to  confound  the 
lake  of  Bajffi,  the  ancient  Latinic  gulf,  with  the  lake 
of  Mvua.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  239  ; Cliandler, 
c.  53.)  [L.  S.] 

LATMUS  (Adr^oi),  a mountain  of  Caria,  rising 
at  the  head  of  the  Latinic  hay,  and  stretcliing  along 
in  a north-western  direction.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  635  ; 
Apollon.  Khod,  iv.  57  ; Plin.  v.  31  ; Pomp.  Mel.  i. 
17  ) It  is  properly  the  western  offshoot  of  Mount 
Albanus  or  Albacus.  This  mountain  is  probably 
alluded  to  by  Homer  (/£  ii.  868),  when  he  speaks 
of  the  mountain  of  the  Phthirians,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Miletus.  In  Greek  mythology,  Mount 
Lattnus  is  a place  of  some  celebrity,  being  described 
as  the  place  where  Artemis  (Luna)  kissed  the 
sleeping  Kndymion.  In  later  times  there  existed  on 
the  mountain  a sanctuary  of  Endymion,  and  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  a cave.  ( Apollod.  i.  7.  § 5 ; Hygin.  Fab. 
27 1 ; Or.  Trist.  ii.  299  ; VaL  Place,  iii.  28 ; Paus. 
v.  1.  § 4 ; Stat.  Silc.  iii.  4.  § 40.)  [L.  S.] 

LATO.  [Camara.] 

LATOBRIGI  When  the  Helvetii  determined  to 
leave  their  country  (h.  c*.  58),  they  persuaded  “ the 
Rauraci,  and  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  their 
neighbours,  to  adopt  the  same  resolution,  and  after 
burning  their  towns  and  villages  to  join  their  ex- 
pedition." (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  The  number  of  the 
Tulingi  was  36,000  ; and  of  the  Latobrigi  14,000. 
(/if.  G.  i.  29.)  As  there  is  no  place  for  the  Tulingi 
and  Latobrigi  within  the  limits  of  Gallia,  we  must 
look  ea*t  of  the  Rhine  for  their  country.  Walckenaer 
(Giog.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  559)  supposes,  or  rather  con- 
siders it  certain,  that  the  Tulingi  were  in  the  district 
of  Thiengen  and  Stuhl  ingen  in  Baden*  and  the  La- 
tobrigi about  Donaueschingcn , where  the  Briggach 
and  the  Bregge  join  the  Danube.  This  opinion 
is  founded  on  resemblance  of  names,  and  on  the  fact 
that  these  two  tribes  must  have  been  east  of  the 
Rhine.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  Ccltae,  the  name  of 
the  people  may  denote  a position  on  a river,  for  the 
Celtic  word  “ brig”  is  a foni  or  the  passage  of  a 
river.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  a Germanic  people, 
then  the  word  “ brig  " ought  to  have  some  modem 
name  corresponding  to  it,  and  Walckenaer  finds  this 
correspondence  in  the  name  Brugge , a small  place 
on  the  Bregge.  [G.  I#.] 

LATO'POLIS  or  LATO  (Aa-nhroAif,  Steal*,  xvii.  ; 
pp.  812,  817;  wdAu  Aaron*,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 71;  j 
A&ttwv.  HierocL  p.  732;  7 tin.  Antonin*  p.  160), 
the  modem  Esneh*  was  a city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
seated  upon  the  western  hank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat. 
25°  30'  N.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fish  Lato, 
tin?  largest  of  the  fifty-two  species  which  inhabit  the 
Nile  (Russeggcr,  Reisen , vol.  i.  p.  300),  and  which 
apjears  in  sculptures,  among  the  symbols  of  the 
goddess  Neith,  Pal  las- Athene,  surrounded  by  the 
oval  shield  or  ring  indicative  of  royalty  or  divinity  1 
(Wilkinson,  M.  and  C.  vol.  v.  p.  253).  The  lute-  j 
lary  deities  of  Latopolis  seem  to  have  been  the  triad,  ! 
— Kneph  or  Chnuphis.  Neith  or  Sath,  and  Hak,  their 
offspring.  The  temple  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site  and  the  magnificence  of  its  architecture. 
It  was  built  of  red  sandstone;  and  its  portico  con- 
sisted of  six  rows  of  four  columns  each,  with  lotus- 
leaf  capitals,  all  of  which  however  differ  from  each 
other.  (Donon,  Voyage*  vol.  i.  p.  148.)  But  with 
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the  exception  of  the  jamb  of  a gateway — now  con- 
verted into  a door-sill— of  the  reign  of  Thothmea  I Id. 
(xviiith  dynasty),  the  remains  of  Latopolis  belong 
to  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  eras.  Ptolemy  Evcr- 
getes,  the  restorer  of  so  many  temples  in  Upper 
Egypt,  was  a benefactor  to  Latopolis,  and  he  is 
jaunted  upon  the  walls  of  its  temple  followed  by  a 
tame  lion,  and  in  the  act  of  striking  down  the  chiefs 
of  his  enemies.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  Kpiphanes 
is  found  also  inscribed  upon  a doorway.  Yet, 
although  from  their  scale  these  ruins  are  imposing, 
their  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  attest  the  decline 
of  Aegyptian  art.  The  prouaos,  which  alone  exists, 
resembles  in  style  that  of  Apollinopolis  Magtut 
( Edfoo ),  and  was  begun  not  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Claudius  (a.  d.  41  — 54),  and  completed  in  that 
of  Vespasian,  whose  name  and  titles  are  carved  on 
the  dedicatory  inscription  over  the  ent  anew.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  pronaos  is  the  larger  Latopulitati 
Zodiac.  The  name  of  the  emperor  Get  a,  the  last 
that  is  read  in  hieroglyphics,  although  partially 
; erased  by  his  brother  and  murderer  Caracal  la  (a.  I). 
212),  is  still  legible  on  the  walls  of  Latopolis. 
Before  raising  their  own  edifice,  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  destroyed  even  the  basements  of  the  earlier 
Aegyptian  temple.  There  was  a smaller  temple,  de- 
dicated to  the  same  deities,  about  two  miles  and 
a half  N.  of  Latopolis,  at  a village  now  called 
E'Dayr.  Here,  too,  is  a small  Zodiac  of  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  («.  c.  246 — 221).  This  latter 
building  has  been  destroyed  within  a few  years, 
as  it  stood  in  the  wav  of  a new  canal.  The  temple 
of  Esneh  has  been  cleared  of  the  soil  and  rubbish 
which  filled  its  area  when  Dernm  visited  it.  and  now 
serves  for  a cotton  warehouse.  (Lepaius,  Einleitung , 
P-  63.) 

The  modem  town  of  Esneh  is  the  emporium  of 
the  Abyssinian  trade.  Its  camel-market  is  much 
resorted  to,  and  it  contains  manufactories  of  cot- 
tons, shawls,  and  pottery.  Its  population  is  about 
4000.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LATOVICI  (Aardffucoi,  Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 2),  a tribe 
in  the  south-western  port  of  Pannonia,  on  the  river 
Savns.  (Plin.  iii.  28.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
a Celtic  tribe,  and  a place  Praetorium  Latovicorum 
is  mentioned  in  their  country  by  the  Antoninc  Itine- 
rary, on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Sirmiuin,  perhaps 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Xeustndtl , in  Illyria. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen,  p.  256.)  [L..S-3 

LATU'RUS  SINUS.  [Maurktanla.] 
LA'VARA.  [Lusitania.] 

LAVATRAE,  a station  in  Britain,  on  the  road 
from  Lor.din:um  to  Lnguvallum,  near  the  wall  of 
Hadrian,  distant,  according  to  one  passage  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  54  miles,  according  to  another,  59 
miles,  from  Ehoracum,  and  55  miles  from  Lon  go - 
vallum.  (Anion.  Itin.  pp.  468,  476.)  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Bowes,  on  the  river  Greta , in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  church  of  Bowes 
contained  in  the  time  of  Camden  a hewn  slab, 
bearing  an  inscription  dedicatory  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  there  used  for  the  communion 
table.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bowes*  there  are  the 
remains  of  a Roman  camp  and  of  an  aqueduct. 

LAU'GONA,  the  modem  I/ohn*  a river  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  at  Lahnstein , a few  miles  above  Coblenz.  The 
ancients  praise  it  for  its  clear  water  (Venant.  Fort, 
viii.  7 ; Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  24,  where  it  is  called 
Ijogna.  [L.  S.] 

LAVIANESINE  or  LAVINIANESINE  (Aa- 
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•viaJWvr^,  Strab.  xii.  p.  534  ; Aaovuaar^,  Ptol. 
▼.  7.  § 9),  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  Cappadocia  was  divided  under  the 
Romans.  It  wan  the  part  extending  from  the 
northern  slope  of  Mount  A man  us  to  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  north  of  Ararene,  and  on  the  east  of 
Muriane.  [L.  S.] 

LAV'INIUM  (Aooofr»or;  Aa6  Ivior,  Stcph.  B.: 
Elk.  AaSiyidnjt,  Laviniensis:  Pratica),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  about  3 miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  between  Laurent  um  and  Ardea,  and  distant 
17  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
the  tradition  universally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
by  Aeneas,  shortly  after  his  landing  in  Italy,  and 
called  by  him  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  Latinus.  (Liv.  i.  1 ; Dionys.  i. 
45.  59;  Strab.  r.  p.  229;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 144; 
Solin.  2.  § 14.)  The  same  legendary  history  repre- 
sented Asouiius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  as  transferring 
the  seat  of  government  and  rank  of  the  capital  city 
of  the  Latins  from  Lavinium  to  Alba,  30  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  former  city.  But  the  attempt 
to  remove  at  the  same  time  the  Penates,  or  household 
gods  of  Lavinium,  proved  unsuccessful:  the  tutelary 
deities  returned  to  their  old  abode;  bence  Lavinium 
continued  not  only  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the  new 
capital,  but  was  always  regarded  with  reverence  as  a 
kind  of  sacred  metropolis,  a character  which  it  re- 
tained even  down  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory. (Liv.  i.  8;  Dionys.  i.  66,  67 ; Strab.  v.  p. 
229  ; Met.  Orig.  Gent.  Rom . 17.)  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  legend  of  the 
Trojan  settlement  in  Latium,  a question  which  is 
briefly  examined  under  the  article  Latium;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  there  are  many  reasons  for 
admitting  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  that  La- 
minium  was  at  one  time  the  metropolis  or  centre  of 
the  Latin  state;  a conclusion,  indeed,  to  which  we  are 
led  by  the  name  alone,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Latinus  and  Lavinus  are  only  two  forms  :f  the 
at  me  name,  so  that  Lavinium  would  be  merely  the  ca- 
pital or  city  of  the  Latins.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  201 ; I 
Donaldson,  Varroniamtt,  p.  6.)  The  circumstance 
that  the  Penates  or  tutelary  gods  of  Lavinium  con- 
tinued down  to  a late  period  to  be  regarded  as  those 
m*  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  Latium,  affords  a strong 
corroboration  of  this  view.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 144.) 
Whether  Lavinium  was  from  the  first  only  the  sacred 
metropolis  of  the  Latin  cities,  — a kind  of  common 
sanctuary  or  centre  of  religious  worship  (as  supposed 
by  Schwegler,  homucke  Gerckichle,  vol.  i.  p.  319), 
— or,  as  represented  in  the  common  tradition,  was  the 
political  capital  also,  until  supplanted  by  AJba,  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty ; but  the  circumstance  that  Lavinium  appears 
in  history  as  a separate  political  community,  and 
one  of  the  cities  composing  the  Latin  League,  woo'd 
seem  opposed  to  the  former  view.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  it  had  lost  all  political  supremacy, 
and  that  this  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alba,  at 
a very  early  period  ; nor  did  Lavinium  recover  any 
political  importance  after  the  fall  of  Alba:  through- 
out the  historical  period  it  plays  a very  subordinate 
part.  The  first  notice  we  find  of  it  in  the  Roman 
history  is  in  the  legends  concerning  Tatius,  who  is 
represented  as  being  mnrderod  at  Larininm  on  oc- 
casion of  a solemn  sacrifice,  in  revenge  for  some 
depredations  committed  by  his  followers  on  the 
Jjivinian  territory.  (Liv.  i.  14;  Dionys.  ii.  51,  52; 
Pint.  Rom.  23 ; Strab.  v.  p.  230.)  It  is  remark- 
*bie  that  Livy  in  this  passage  represents  the  people 
voi.  it- 
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injured  as  the  Lauren  let,  though  the  injury  was 
avenged  at  Iuirimum, — a strong  proof  of  the  intimate 
relations  which  were  conceived  a*  existing  between 
the  two  cities.  The  treaty  between  Rome  and  La- 
vinium was  said  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  asms 
time  (Liv.  L c.),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the 
Roman  annals  and  traditions  represented  Lavinium, 
as  well  as  Laurent  um,  as  almost  uniformly  on 
friendly  terms  with  Rome.  It  was,  however,  an 
independent  city,  as  is  proved  by  the  statement  that 
Collations  and  his  family,  when  banished  from  Rome, 
retired  into  exile  at  Lavinium.  (Liv.  ii.  2.)  The 
only  interruption  of  these  friendly  relations  took 
place,  according  to  Dionysius,  a few  years  after  this, 
when  he  reckons  the  Lavinians  among  the  Latin 
cities  which  entered  into  a league  against  Rome 
before  the  battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  v.  61.) 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
names  there  enumerated  are  in  reality  only  those  of 
the  cities  that  formed  the  permanent  Latin  League, 
and  who  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Sp. 
Cassius  in  a.  c.  493.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23, 
24.)  . . 

Lavinium  is  next  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
Coriolanus,  who  is  said  to  have  besieged  and,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  reduced  the  city  (Liv.  ii.  39; 
Dionys.  viii.  21);  but,  from  this  time,  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  till  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340. 
On  that  occasion,  according  to  our  present  text  of 
Livy  (viii.  11),  the  citizens  of  Lavinium  are  repre- 
sented as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the  forces  of  the 
League,  who,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. But  no  mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  in  the 
following  campaigns,  or  in  the  general  settlement  of 
the  Latin  state  at  the  end  of  the  war ; hence  it  ap. 
pears  highly  probable  that  in  the  former  passage 
Lanucinm,  and  not  Lavinium,  is  the  city  really 
meant ; the  confusion  between  these  names  in  the 
MSS.  being  of  perpetual  occurrence.  [Lanuvium.I 
It  is  much  more  probable  tliat  the  Lavinians  were 
on  this  occasion  also  comprised  with  the  Lauren  res, 
who,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  and  in  consequence  continued  to  maintain  their 
former  friendly  relations  with  Rome  without  interrup- 
tion. (L.  vi.  L c.)  From  this  time  no  historical 
mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Republic ; but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
decay  in  common  with  most  of  the  places  near  the  coast 
of  Latium;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  presenting  the 
! mere  vestiges  of  a city,  but  still  retaining  its  surred 
rites,  which  were  believed  to  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  days  of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  r.  p.  232.)  Dio- 
nysius also  tells  us  that  the  memory  of  the  three 
animals — the  eagle,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox  — which 
were  connected  by  a well-known  legend  with  the 
foundation  of  Lavinium,  was  preserved  by  the  figure* 
of  them  atill  extant  in  his  time  in  the  forum  of  that 
town;  while,  according  to  Varro,  not  only  was  there 
a similar  bronze  figure  of  the  celebrated  sow  with 
, her  thirty  young  ones,  but  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sow  herself  was  still  preserved  in  pickle,  and  j-bown 
by  the  priests.  (Dionys.  i.  57,  59  ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii. 
•4.)  The  name  of  Lavinium  is  omitted  by  Pliny, 
where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it.  between 
Laurentum  and  Ardra,  but  he  enumerates  among 
the  existing  communities  of  Latium  the  11  llionenses 
Lavini,” — an  appellation  evidently  assumed  by  the 
citizens  in  commemoration  of  their  supposed  Trojan 
descent.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  probably  {« 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  Lavinium  sterns  to  have  re. 
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ceived  a fresh  colony,  which  for  a short  time  raised 
it  again  to  a degree  of  pro>pe  ity.  On  this  occasion 
it  would  appear  that  the  Laurentines  and  Lavinians 
were  united  into  one  community,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  Lauro-Lavixium,  and  the  citizens 
that  of  Laurkxtks  Lavixatks,  names  which 
from  henceforth  occur  frequently  in  inscriptions. 
As  a tribute  to  its  ancient  sacred  character,  though 
a fresh  apportionment  of  lands  necessarily  attended 
the  establishment  of  this  colony,  the  territory  still 
retained  its  old  limits  and  regulations  < [legt  et  con- 
secratione  v eteri  manet,  Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  This 
onion  of  the  two  communities  into  one  has  given 
rise  to  much  confusion  and  misconception.  Nor 
can  we  trace  exactly  the  mode  in  which  it  was  ef- 
fected ; but  it  would  appear  that  Laviniutn  became 
the  chief  toicn , while  the  “ populua  "continued  to  be 
often  called  that  of  the  Laurentes,  though  more 
correctly  designated  as  that  of  the  Laurentes  Lari- 
nates.  The  effect  of  this  confusion  is  apparent  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  the  Aeneid,  who 
evidently  confounded  the  Laurentuin  of  Virgil  with 
the  Lauro-Lavinium  of  his  own  day,  and  thence, 
strangely  enough,  identifies  it  with  the  Lavinium 
founded  as  the  same  city.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  2.) 
But,  even  at  a much  earlier  period,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  “ ager  Laurens,"  or  Laurentine  territory, 
was  regarded  as  comprising  Lavinium  ; and  it  is 
certainly  described  as  extending  to  the  river  Xumi- 
cius,  which  was  situated  between  Lariniutn  and 
Ardea.  [Numicius.]  Inscriptions  discovered  at 
Pratica  enable  us  to  trace  the  existence  of  this 
new  colony,  or  revived  Lavinium,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  4lh  century;  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
tire  Itineraries  and  the  Tabula,  (/fin.  Ant.  p.  301 ; 
Tab.  Pent. ; Oreil.  Irucr.  1063.  2179,3218.  3921.) 

We  learn  also  from  a letter  of  Sytnmachus  that  it 
was  still  subsisting  as  a municipal  town  as  late  as 
A.  D.  391,  and  still  retained  its  ancient  religious 
.character.  Macrobius  also  informs  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was  still  customary  for  the  Roman  consuls 
aud  praetors,  when  entering  on  their  office,  to  repair 
to  Lavinium  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  there  to  Vesta 
and  the  Penates, — a custom  which  appears  to  have 
been  transmitted  without  interruption  from  a very 
early  period.  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.  § 1 1 ; Vul.  Max. 
i.  6.  § 7 ; Symmach.  Ep.  i.  65.)  The  final  decay 
of  Lavinium  was  probably  produced  by  the  full  of 
paganism,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  that 
religious  reverence  which  had  apparently  been  the 
principal  means  of  its  preservation  for  a long  while 
before. 

The  position  of  Lavinium  at  Pratica  may  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  established,  by  the  discovery  there 
of  the  numerous  inscriptions  already  referred  to  re- 
lating to  Lauro-Lavinium  : in  other  respects  also 
the  site  of  Pratica  agrees  well  with  the  data  for  that 
of  Lavinium,  which  is  placed  by  Dionysius  24 
stadia,  or  3 miles,  from  the  coast.  (Dionys.  i.  56.) 
The  Itineraries  call  it  16  miles  from  Rome;  but  this 
statement  is  below  the  truth,  the  real  distance  being 
little,  if  at  all,  less  than  18  miles.  The  most  direct 
approach  to  it  from  Rome  is  by  the  Via  Ardcatina,’ 
trout  whence  a side  branch  diverges  soon  after 
passing  the  Solfatara , — a spot  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  grove  and  oracle  of  Fannus,  referred 
to  by  Virgil  [Ardea),  which  is  about  4 miles  from 
Pratica.  The  site  of  this  latter  village,  which  still 
possesses  a baronial  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  re- 
sembles those  of  most  of  the  early  Latin  towns  : it 
is  a nearly  isolated  hill,  with  a level  summit  of  no 
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great  extent,  bounded  by  wooded  ravines,  with  steep 
banks  of  tufo  rock.  These  (tanks  have  proWdy 
been  on  all  sides  more  or  less  scarped  or  cut  away 
artificially,  aud  some  slight  remains  of  the  ancient 
walk  may  be  still  traced  in  one  or  two  places.  Be- 
sides the  inscriptions  already  noticed,  some  frag- 
ments of  marble  columns  remaiu  from  the  Imperial 
period,  while  broken  pottery  and  terra  cottas  of  a 
rude  workmanship  found  scattered  in  the  soil  are 
the  only  relics  of  an  earlier  age.  (Nibbv,  DinUrmi , 
vol.  ii.  pp.  206—237.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LA VI SCO  or  LABISCO,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
appears  on  a route  from  Mediolanum  ( Milan ) through 
Durar.tasia  (il (outiers  en  Turentaise ) to  Vienna  ( 1s- 
ettne ) on  the  Rhone.  Lavisco  is  between  Lemim-uin 
(Lemefis,  or  Chambery  an  Mont  limine)  and  Au- 
gustum  (Aoste  or  Aoustc),  and  14  M.  P.  from  each. 
D’Anville  supposes  that  Lavisco  was  at  the  ford  of 
the  little  river  Lokse,  near  its  source  ; but  the  dis- 
tance between  Lctnincum  and  Auiustum,  28  M.  1*. 
is  too  much,  and  accordingly  he  would  alter  tl»e 
figures  in  the  two  parts  of  this  distance  on  each  side 
of  Lavisco,  from  xiiii.  to  viiii.  [G.  L.) 

LAUMELLUM  (AeuJ/xtAAoi',  Ptol.  iii  1.  § 36: 
Isomello),  a town  of  Gallia  Tranxpadana,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  bnt  placed  by  Ptolemy,  together 
with  Vercellae,  in  the  territory  of  the  Libici.  The 
llin.  Ant.  (pp.  282,  347)  places  it  nn  the  road  from 
Ticinum  to  Vercellae,  at  22  M.  P.  from  the  former 
and  26  from  the  latter  city:  these  distances  agree 
well  with  the  position  of  Ixmello,  a small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Agogna,  about  10  miles  from 
its  conriuence  with  the  Po.  According  to  the  Mime 
Itinerary  (p.  340)  another  road  led  from  thence  by 
Rigomagus  and  Quadratae  to  Aogurtne  Tauntioruin. 
and  in  accordance  with  this  Ammianus  Marvrllinus 
(xv.  8.  § 18)  mentions  Laumelium  as  on  the  direct* 
road  from  Ticinum  to  Taurinl.  It  seems  n*n  to 
have  enjoyed  municipal  rank  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
but  apparently  became  a place  of  more  consideration 
in  later  days,  and  under  the  Lombard  rule  was  a 
town  of  importance,  at  it  continued  during  the 
middle  ages  ; so  that,  though  now  but  a p«/  de- 
cayed place,  it  still  gives  to  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict the  name  of  Lumellma.  [E.  H.  B ) 

LAUEEA'TA,  a place  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
which  was  taken  by  the  traitor  llnufux.  for  T<hiU 
and  the  Goths,  in  a.  d.  548.  (Prorop.  B.  G.  Hi.  35  : 
Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire , vol.  ix.  p.  182.)  [E.  B J.) 

LAUREN  TUM  (AadpevTov,  St  mb.  et  nl.:  As- 
pttniy,  Dion.  Hal. : Eth.  Aac/perriVor,  Laurent  intis : 
Toi're  diPatemo), an  ancient  city  of  Latiuin.  situated 
near  the  sea-coast  between  Oxtia  and  Laviuiuin. 
about  16  mile*  from  Rome.  It  was  rej*e>etited  by 
the  legendary  history  universally  adopted  by  Roman 
writers  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Latium,  and  the 
residence  of  king  Latinus,  at  the  time  when  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojan  colony  landed  in  that  country.  Ail 
writers  also  concur  in  representing  the  latter  as  first 
landing  on  the  shores  of  the  Laurentine  territory. 
(Liv.  X.  1 ; Dionys.  i.  45,  53 ; Strab.  v.  p.  229 ; 
Appian.  Bom.  i.  1 ; Viet.  Orig.  Gent.  Rotn,  13; 
Virg.  Am.  viL  45,  Ac.)  But  the  same  legendary 
history  related  that  after  the  death  of  La’.iiius,  tlie 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  first  to  Laviuium, 
and  subsequently  to  Alba;  hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that,  when  Laurentum  appears  in  historical  time*,  it 
holds  but  a very  subordinate  place,  and  appears  to 
have  fallen  at  a very  early  period  into  a state  of 
comparative  insignificance.  The  historical  notices 
of  the  city  are  indeed  extremely  few  and  scanty ; the 
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moat  important  is  the  oocnrrenoe  of  its  name  (or  that 
of  the  Laurentini  at  least),  together  with  those  of 
Ardea,  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  among  the 
allies  or  dependants  of  Rome,  in  the  celebrated 
treat/  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage  in  b.  c.  509. 
(Pol.  iii.  22.)  From  this  document  we  may  infer 
that  Laurentum  was  then  still  a place  of  some  con- 
sideration as  a maritime  town,  though  the  proximity 
of  the  Roman  port  and  colony  of  Ostia  must  have 
tended  much  to  its  disadvantage.  ' Dionysius  tells  us 
that  some  of  the  Tarquius  had  retired  to  Laurentum 
on  their  expulsion  from  Rome:  and  he  subsequently 
notices  the  Laurentine*  among  the  cities  which 
composed  the  Latin  League  in  b.  c.  496.  (Dionys. 
▼.  54,  61.)  We  learn,  also,  from  an  incidental  notice 
in  Livy,  that  they  belonged  to  that  confederacy,  and 
retained,  in  consequence,  down  to  a late  period  the 
right  of  participating  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  3.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
though  no  longer  a powerful  or  important  city, 
Laurentum  continued  to  retain  its  independent  posi- 
tion down  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340.  On 
that  occasion  the  Laurcntines  are  expressly  men- 
tioned as  having  been  the  only  people  who  took  no 
share  in  the  war;  and,  in  consequence,  the  treaty 
with  them  which  previously  existed  was  renewed 
without  alteration.  (Liv.viii.il.)  “ From  thence- 
forth n (adds  Livy)  44  it  is  renewed  always  from  year 
to  year  on  the  10th  day  of  the  Feriae  Latinae."  Thus, 
the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Laurentum  continued 
down  to  the  Augustan  age  to  retain  the  nominal 
position  of  an  independent  ally  of  the  imperial 
Koine. 

No  further  notice  of  it  occurs  in  history  during 
the  Roman  Republic.  Lucan  appears  to  reckon  it  as 
one  of  the  places  that  had  fallen  into  decay  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Civil  Wars  (vii.  394),  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  long  before  that  dwindled  into  a 
very  small  place.  The  existence  of  a toicn  of  the 
name  (“  oppidum  Laurentum  ")  b,  however,  attested 
by  Mela,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Strab.  v. 
p.  232;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9):  and  the  sea-coast  in  its 
vicinity  was  adorned  with  numerous  villas,  among 
which  that  of  the  younger  Pliny  was  conspicuous. 
(Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.)  It  is  remarkable  that  that 
author,  in  describing  the  situation  of  his  villa  and 
its  neighbourhood,  makes  no  allusion  to  Laurentum 
itself,  though  he  mentious  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Ostia,  and  a village  or  u vicus " immediately 
adjoining  hb  villa:  tbb  last  may  probably  be  the 
same  which  we  find  called  in  an  inscription  “ Vicus 
Augustus  Laurentium."  (Gmter,  Inacr.  p.  398, 
No.  7.)  Hence,  it  seems  probable  that  Laurentum 
itself  had  fallen  iuto  a state  of  great  decay ; and 
this  must  have  been  the  cause  that,  shortly  after,  the 
two  communities  of  Laurentum  and  Lavinium  were 
united  into  one  municipal  body,  which  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Lauro- Lavinium,  and  the  inhabitants 
that  of  Lauro- La  vinatea,  or  Lauren  tea  Lavinatea. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  united  41  populus”  calls 
itself  in  inscriptions  simply  u Senatus  populosque 
Laurens,"  and  in  one  case  we  find  mention  of  a 
“ Coluoia  Augusta  Laurentium.”  (Orell.  Inacr. 
124;  Grater,  p.  484,  No.  3.)  Nevertheless  it  b at 
least  very  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  fresh 
colony  established  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lau- 
rentum : the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niarura  b that  of  Lauro- Lavinium,  which  was 
undoubtedly  fixed  at  Lavinium  {Proticd).  [La- 
vinium.) The  existence  of  a place  bearing  the 
iume  of  Laurentum,  though  probably  a mere 
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village,  down  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  is, 
however,  clearly  proved  by  the  Itineraries  and 
Tabula  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  301;  Tab.  Pent.);  and  it 
appears  from  ecclesiastical  documents  that  the  locality 
still  retained  its  ancient  name  as  late  as  the  8lit 
century  (Anastas.  ViL  Pontif.  ap.  Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p. 
201).  From  that  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears,  and 
the  site  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten. 

Laurentum  seems  to  have,  from  an  early  period, 
given  name  to  an  extensive  territory,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to 
Ardea,  and  forming  a port  of  the  bruud  littoral  tract 
of  Latium,  which  b distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
that  country  by  very  marked  natural  characteristics. 
[Latium.]  lienee,  we  find  the  Laurentine  territory 
much  more  frequently  referred  to  than  the  city  itself; 
and  the  place  where  Aeneas  is  represented  as  landing 
b uniformly  described  as**  in  agro  Laurenti;”  though 
we  know  from  Virgil  that  he  conceived  the  Trojans 
as  arriving  and  first  establishing  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  But  it  b clear  that,  previous  to 
the  foundation  of  Ostia,  the  territory  of  Laurentum 
was  considered  to  extend  to  that  river.  (Scrv.  ml 
Aen.  vii.  661,  xi.  316.)  The  name  of  “ ager 
Laurens " seems  to  have  continued  in  common  use 
to  be  applied,  even  under  the  Roman  Empire,  to  the 
whole  district  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Niuiii- 
cius,  so  as  to  include  Lavinium  as  well  as  Luuren- 
tum.  It  was,  like  the  rest  of  this  j«rt  of  Latium 
near  the  sea-coast,  a sandy  (met  of  no  natural 
fertility,  whence  Aeneaa  b represented  as  com- 
plaining that  lie  had  airbed  “ in  agrum  macer- 
riu mm,  lit tomsissim unique."  (Fab.  Max.  ap.  Sere, 
ad  Aen.  i.  3.)  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Laurentum  were  considerable  marshes,  white  the 
tract  a little  further  inland  was  covered  with  wood, 
forming  an  extensive  forest,  known  as  the  Silva 
Laureiitina.  (Jul.  Obseq.  24.)  The  existence  of  this 
at  the  time  uf  the  landiug  of  Aeneas  b alluded  to  by 
Virgil  (Jen.  xi.  133,  Su\).  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  it  was  a favourite  haunt  of  wild-boars, 
which  grew  to  a large  size,  but  were  considered  bv 
epicures  to  be  of  inferior  flavour  on  account  of  the 
marshy  character  of  the  ground  in  which  they  fed. 
(Virg.  Aen.  x.  709;  Hur.  Sat.  ii.  4.  42:  Martial, 
ix.  495.)  Varro  also  tells  us  that  the  orator  Hur- 
tensius  had  a farm  or  villa  in  the  Laurentine  dis- 
trict, with  a park  stocked  with  wild- boars,  deer,  and 
other  game.  ( Van*.  R.  R.  iii.  13.)  The  exbtence  ot 
extensive  marshes  near  Laurentum  is  noticed  also 
by  Virgil  {Aen.  x.  Iu7)  as  well  as  by  Martial 
(x.  37.  5),  and  it  is  evident  that  even  in  ancient 
times  they  rendered  this  tract  of  country  unhealthy, 
though  it  could  not  have  suffered  from  malaria  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  modern  times.  The  villas  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  lined  the  shore,  were  built  close 
to  the  sea.  and  were  probably  frequented  only  in 
winter.  At  an  earlier  period,  we  are  told  that 
Scipio  and  Laelius  used  to  repair  to  the  seaside  on 
the  Laurentine  coast,  where  they  amused  themselves 
by  gathering  shells  and  pebbles.  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  6; 
Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  § 4.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bay-trees  (lauri)  with  which  the  Sib*  Laurent ina 
was  said  to  abound  were  thought  to  have  a benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  heulth,  aud  on  thb  account  the 
emperor  Commodoa  was  advised  to  retire  to  a villa 
near  Laurentum  during  a pestilence  at  Rome.  (Hero- 
dian.  i.  12.)  The  name  of  Laurentum  jlseff  was 
generally  considered  to  be  derived  from  the  number 
of  these  trees,  though  Virgil  would  derive  it  from  a 
particular  and  celebrated  tree  of  the  kind.  (Viet 
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Orig.  O.  Rom..  10;  Varr.  L.  L.r.  152;  Virg.Aen. 

▼ii.  59.) 

The  precise  site  of  Laurentum  lias  been  a subject 
of  much  doubt;  though  it  may  be  placed  approxi- 
mately without  question  between  Ostia  and  Pratica, 
the  latter  being  clearly  established  as  the  site  of 
Lavininm.  It  has  been  generally  fixed  at  Tom  di 
Patemb,  and  Gell  asserts  positively  that  there  is  no 
other  position  within  the  required  limits  “where 
either  ruins  or  the  traces  of  ruins  exist,  or  where  they 
can  be  supposed  to  have  existed.”  The  Itinerary 
gives  the  distance  of  Laurentum  from  Rome  at  16 
M.  P.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  truth,  if  we 
place  it  at  Torre  di  Patemb , the  latter  being  rather 
more  than  17  M.  P.  from  Rome  by  the  Via  Lauren- 
tina  ; but  the  same  remark  applies  to  Lavinium 
also,  which  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  16  miles  from 
Rome,  though  it  is  full  18  miles  in  real  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  6 miles  given  in 
the  Table  between  Lavinium  and  Laurentum  coin- 
cides well  with  the  interval  between  Pratica  and 
Torre  di  Patemb.  Nibby,  who  places  Laurentum 
at  Capo  Cot  to,  considerably  nearer  to  Pratica , ad- 
mits that  there  are  no  ruius  on  the  site.  Those  at 
Torre  di  Patemb  are  wholly  of  Roman  and  imperial 
times,  and  may  perhaps  indicate  nothing  more  than 
the  site  of  a villa,  though  the  traces  of  an  aqueduct 
leading  to  it  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a place  of 
some  importance.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  was  a part  of  the  dependencies  of  Lau- 
rentum under  the  Roman  Empire;  though  it  may 
still  be  questioned  whether  it  marks  the  actual  site 
of  the  ancient  Latin  city.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , pp. 
294 — 298;  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
187 — 205 ; Abeken,  Afittelitalien,  p.  62  ; Bor- 
mann,  Alt  I Ait  in.  Corographie , pp.  94 — 97.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  site  of 
Pliny's  Laurentine  villa,  of  which  he  has  led  us  a 
detailed  description,  familiar  to  all  scholars  (Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17).  As  it  appears  from  his  own  account 
that  it  was  only  one  of  a series  of  villas  which 
adorned  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  many  of  them 
probably  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  pretensions,  it  is 
evidently  idle  to  give  the  name  to  a mass  of  brick 
ruins  which  there  is  nothing  to  identify.  In  their 
zphI  to  do  this,  antiquarians  have  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that  his  villa  was  evidently  close  to 
the  sea,  which  at  once  excludes  almost  all  the  sites 
that  have  been  suggested  for  it 

The  road  which  led  from  Rome  direct  to  Laurentum 
retained,  down  to  a late  period,  the  name  of  Via 
Lauk&xtina.  (Ovid,  Fast  ii.  679;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  5.  § 6.)  It  was  only  a branch  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis,  from  which  it  diverged  about  3 miles  from 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  proceeded  nearly  in  a direct 
line  towards  Torre  di  Patemb.  At  about  10  miles 
from  Rome  it  crossed  a small  brook  or  stream  by  a 
bridge,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Pons 
ad  Decimum,  and  subsequently  Pons  Decimus: 
hence  the  name  of  Decimo  now  given  to  a casale  or 
farm  a mile  further  on;  though  this  was  situated  at 
the  11th  mile  from  Rome,  as  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery on  the  spot  of  the  Roman  milestone,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  on  the  map.  Remains  of 
the  ancient  pavement  mark  the  course  of  the  Via 
Laurentina  both  before  and  after  passing  this 
bridge.  (Nibby,  Dintomi,  voL  i.  p.  539,  voL  iil 

p.  621.) 

Roman  authors  generally  agree  in  stating  that  the 
place  where  the  Trojans  first  landed  and  established 
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their  camp  was  still  called  Troja  (Lir.  1.  1 ; Cato, 
ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  5;  Kest.  r.  Troia.  p.  367),  and 
that  it  was  in  the  Laurentine  territory;  but  Virgil 
is  the  only  writer  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  tnouth  (Aen. 
vii.  30,  ix.  469,  790,  &c.).  Hence  it  must  have 
been  in  the  part  of  the  “ ager  Laurens  ” which  was 
assigned  to  Ostia  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  ; 
and  Servius  is  therefore  correct  in  placing  the  camp 
of  the  Trojans  “circa  Ostiam.”  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii. 
31.)  The  name,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  onlv  thing  that  marked  the  spot.  [E.  H.  B.j 
LAURETANUS  PORTUS,  a seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxx.  39). 
From  this  passage  it  appears  to  have  been  situated 
between  Cosa  and  Populonium;  but  its  precise  posi- 
tion is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAURI,  a place  in  North  Gallia,  on  a road  fmtn 
Logdonum  Batavorum  (Leiden)  to  Noviouiogus 
(j Vymeguen),  and  between  Fletio  ( V leu  ten)  and 
Niger  Pul  I us.  It  is  5 M.  P.  from  Niger  Polios  to 
Lauri,  and  12  M.  P.  from  Lauri  to  Fletio.  No  more 
is  known  of  the  place.  [G.  L.] 

LAURIACUM  or  LAUREACUM,  a town  in  the 
north  of  Noricum,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Anisiua 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube.  (Ainni.  Marc.  xxxi. 
10;  It.AnLpp.  231,  235,241,277;  Gruter,  Jnscr. 
p.  clxiv.  3;  Sot.  Imp.:  in  the  Tab.  Peut.  its  name  is 
misspelt  Blaboriciacum.)  In  a doubtful  inscription 
in  Gruter  (p.  484.  3)  it  is  called  a Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Augusta:  Laureacum  was  the 
largest  town  of  Noricum  Ripense,  and  was  connected 
by  high  roads  with  Sirmium  and  Taurunum  in  Pan- 
nonia.  According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  third  legion,  for  which  the 
Notitia,  perhaps  more  correctly,  mentions  the  sec«md. 
It  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the 
Danubian  fleet,  and  the  residence  of  its  praefect,  and 
contained  considerable  manufactures  of  arms,  and 
especially  of  shields.  As  the  town  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  earlier  writers,  it  was  probably  built,  or  at 
least  extended,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  those  parts, 
a bishop  of  Lauriacum  being  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  place  was  still  so  well  fortified  that  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  took  refuge  in  it,  and 
protected  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Ale- 
mannians  and  Thuringians;  but  in  the  6th  century 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Avari,  and  although  it  was 
restored  as  a frontier  fortress,  it  afterwards  fell  into 
decay.  Its  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
village  of  Lorch,  and  the  celebrated  convent  of  the 
same  name,  around  which  nhmerous  remains  of  the 
Roman  town  may  be  seen  extending  as  far  as  Ens, 
which  is  about  a mile  distant.  (Comp.  Muchar, 
Noric.  i.  p.  362,  268, 163,  ii.  p.  75.)  [L.S.] 

LAURIUM  (A avptiov,  Herod,  vii  144;  Aavpiotr, 
Tbuc.  ii.  55:  A^j.  AaupiuTtttbs-,  hence  a 1 y\avK*s 
A aupwrixai,  Aristoph.  Av.  1106,  silver  coins, 
with  the  Athenian  figure  of  an  owl),  a range  of 
hills  in  the  south  of  Attica,  celebrated  for  their  silver 
mines.  These  hills  are  not  high,  and  are  ooreretl 
for  the  most  part  with  trees  and  brushwood.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  shafts  which  were 
sunk  for  obtaining  the  ore,  since  Aodpa  in  Greek  sig- 
nifies a street  or  lane,  and  Aaupeiov  would  therefore 
mean  a place  formed  of  such  lanes, — i.  e.,  a mine  of 
shafts,  cut  as  it  were  into  streets,  like  a catacomb. 
(Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  209.)  The 
mining  district  extended  a little  way  north  <4 
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Sunium  to  Thoricus,  on  the  eastern  coast  Its  pre- 
sent condition  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dodwell : — 
• One  hour  from  Thorikos  brought  us  to  one  of  the 
ancient  shafts  of  the  silver  mines;  and  a few  hun- 
dred yards  farther  we  came  to  several  others,  which 
are  of  a square  form,  and  cut  in  the  rock.  We  ob- 
served only  one  round  shaft,  which  was  larger  than 
the  others,  and  of  considerable  depth,  as  we  conjec- 
tured, from  the  time  that  the  stones,  which  were 
thrown  in,  took  to  reach  the  bottom.  Near  this  are 
the  foundations  of  a large  round  tower,  and  several 
lemains  of  ancient  walls,  of  regular  construction. 
The  traces  are  so  extensive,  that  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate, not  only  the  buildings  attached  to  the  mines, 
but  the  town  of  Laurium  itself,  which  was  probably 
•trongly  fortified,  and  inhabited  principally  by  the 
people  belonging  to  the  mines.”  Some  modem  writers 
doubt  whether  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of 
Laurium ; but  the  grammarians  (Suidas  and  Photius) 
who  call  Laurium  a place  (T&rof)  in  Attica  appear 
to  have  meant  something  more  than  a mountain ; and 
Dodwell  is  probably  correct  in  regarding  the  ruins 
which  be  describes  as  those  of  the  town  of  Laurium. 
Near  these  ruins  Dodwell  observed  several  large 
heaps  of  scoria  scattered  about.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in 
passing  along  the  shore  from  Suninm  to  Thoricus, 
okserrea: — M The  ground  which  we  tread  is  strewed 
with  rusty  heaps  of  scoria  frorft  the  silver  ore  which 
once  enriched  the  soil.  On  our  left  is  a hill,  called 
ScorJ,  so  named  from  these  heaps  of  scoria,  with 
which  it  is  covered.  Here  the  shafts  which  have 
been  sunk  for  working  the  ore  are  visible.”  The 
ores  of  this  district  have  been  ascertained  to  contain 
lead  as  well  as  silver  (Walpole’s  Turkey , p.  426). 
This  confirms  the  emendations  of  a passage  in  the 
Aristotelian  Oeconomics  proposed  by  Bbckh  and 
Wordsworth,  where,  instead  of  T vpltav  in  nudoaAr}* 
’Afhjyaios  ’Afhjyalots  ovvtGovKtvat  rbv  p.6\v€bov 
rbr  4k  t a>v  Tupiuv  uapaXa^Sdruy,  Bbckh  sug- 
gests Aavpiuv,  and  Wordsworth  itpyvp lu>v,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  hpyvp  fleer,  as  Mr.  Lewis  observes. 

The  name  of  Laurium  is  preserved  in  the  corrupt 
form  of  I^egrana  or  Alegrtmd,  which  is  the  name  of 
a me;  6k  hi  of  the  monastery  of  Mendttli. 

The  mines  of  Laurium,  according  to  Xenophon 
(efo  Vtdig.  iv.  2),  were  worked  in  remote  antiquity; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a 
large  supply  of  silver  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  early  prosperity  of  Athens.  They  are  alluded  to 
by  Aeschylus  (/Vra.  235)  in  the  line— 

hpyvpou  irrrri  T,J  airrots  i<rrt,  fh)<raupbt  x®^r0f- 

They  were  the  property  of  the  state,  which  sold  or 
let  for  a long  term  of  years,  to  individuals  or  com- 
panies, particular  districts,  partly  in  consideration  of 
a sum  or  fine  paid  down,  partly  of  a reserved  rent 
equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  gross  produce. 
Shortly  before  the  Persian  wars  there  was  a large 
sum  in  the  Athenian  treasury,  arising  out  of  the 
Laurian  mines,  from  which  a distribution  of  ten 
drachmae  a head  was  going  to  be  made  among  the 
Athenian  citizens,  when  Themistccles  persuaded 
them  to  apply  the  money  to  the  increase  of  their 
fleet  (Herod,  vii.  144;  Plat  Them.  4.)  Bbckh 
supposes  that  the  distribution  of  ten  drachmae  a 
bead,  which  Themistocles  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  forego,  was  made  annually,  from  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  calculate  the  total  produce  of  the  mines. 
But  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Grate,  that 
we  are  not  authorised  to  conclude  from  the  passage 
in  Herodotus  that  ali  the  money  received  from  the 
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mines  was  about  to  be  distributed  ; nor  moreover  is 
there  any  proof  that  there  was  a regular  annual  dis- 
tribution. In  addition  to  which  the  large  sum  lying 
in  the  treasury  was  probably  derived  from  the  ori- 
ginal purchase  money  paid  down,  and  not  from  the 
reserved  annual  rent. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  (Mem.  iii.  6.  § 12) 
the  mines  yielded  much  less  than  at  an  early  period ; 
and  in  the  age  of  Philip,  there  were  loud  complaints 
of  unsuccessful  speculations  in  mining.  In  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  mines  were 
exhausted,  and  the  old  scoriae  were  smelted  a se- 
cond time.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  In  the  following 
century  Laurium  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  1 ), 
who  adds  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of  the 
Athenian  silver  mines.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  537,  seq.;  Wordsworth,  A thens  and 
Attica,  p.  208,  seq. ; Walpole’s  Turkey , p.  425,  seq.; 
Fiedler,  Keise  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  seq.  ; 
Leake,  Demi  qf  Attica,  p.  65;  Bbckh,  Dissertation 
on  the  Stiver  Mines  of  Laurion,  appended  to  the 
English  translation  of  bis  Public  Economy  of  Athens; 
Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  71,  seq.) 

LAU'RIUM,  a village  in  Etruria,  more  correctly 
written  Lorium.  [Lorium.] 

LAURON  (Aavpwr:  prob.  Ixtury,  W.  of  Xucar,  in 
Valencia),  a town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near 
Sncro,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Though  apparently 
an  insignificant  place,  it  is  invested  with  great  in- 
terest ki  history,  both  for  the  siege  it  endured'in  the 
Sertorian  War,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Cn. 
Pompeius  the  Yonnger,  after  his  flight  from  the  de- 
feat of  Munda.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  17  ; Appian,  B.  C.  L 
109  ; Pint.  Sert  18,  Pomp.  18  ; Flor.  iii.  22,  iv.  2, 
comp.  Bell.  Ilisp.  37  ; Orus.  v.  23  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pe.Lp.404.)  [P.  S.] 

LA  U S (Aaor  : Eth.  A tarot  : near  Scalea),  a city 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Lncania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Lucaoia  and  Bruttium.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  253, 
254.)  It  was  a Greek  city,  and  a colony  of  Sybaris; 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  ai>d  we 
have  very  little  information  as  to  its  history.  He- 
rodotus tells  us  that,  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris 
in  b.c.  510,  the  inhabitants  who  survived  the  catas- 
trophe took  refuge  in  Laiis  and  Scidrus  (Herod,  vi. 
20);  but  be  does  not  say,  as  has  been  supposed,  that 
these  cities  were  then  founded  by  the  Sybarites  : it 
is  far  more  probable  tliat  they  had  been  settled  long 
before,  during  tbu  greatness  of  Sybaris,  when  Posi- 
douia  also  was  planted  by  that  city  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  only  other  mention  of 
Latis  in  history  is  on  occasion  of  a great  defeat  sus- 
tained there  by  (be  allied  forces  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  southern  Italy,  who  had  apparently  united  their 
arms  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Lucanians, 
who  were  at  this  period  rapidly  extending  their 
power  towards  the  south.  The  Greeks  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  it  is  probable  that  Laiis 
itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  (Strab.  vL 
p.  253.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
city;  and  though  Strabo  spenks  of  it  as  still  in  ex- 
istence in  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  be- 
fore the  days  of  Pliny.  The  latter  author,  however 
(aa  well  as  Ptolemy),  notices  the  river  Labs,  which 
Pliny  concurs  with  Strabo  in  fixing  as  the  boundary 
between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  (Strab.  Lc.;  Plin.iii. 
5.  s.  10 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 9 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

The  river  Laiis  still  retains  ita  ancient  name  aa, 
the  Jaw,  or  Laino  ; it  is  a considerable  stream, 
falling  into  the  Gu\f  of  Policastro.  Near  its  sourvea 
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about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  town  of  Latno , 
supposed  by  Cluvermsto  represent  the  ancient  Lulls ; 
but  the  latter  would  appear,  from  Strabo’s  descrip- 
tion, to  have  been  nearer  the  sea.  Romanelli  would 
pluee  it  at  Scafea,  a small  town  with  a good  port, 
about  three  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  ancient  city  is  to  be 
looked  for  between  this  and  the  river  Lao.  (Cluver. 
IiaL  p.  1262  ; Roinanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  383.)  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  there  was,  near  the  river  and  city,  a 
temple  or  Heroutn  of  a hero  named  Dracon,  close  to 
which  was  the  actual  scene  of  the  great  battle  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Lucanians.  (Strab.  L c.) 

Strabo  speaks  of  a gulf  of  Lads,  by  which  be  can 
hardly  mean  any  other  than  the  extensive  bay  now 
called  the  Gtdf  of  Policastro , which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  from  the  promontory  of  Pyntis 
( Capo  degli  Infretchi ) to  near  CirtUa.  There 
exist  coins  of  Latis,  of  ancient  style,  with  the  in- 
scription AA1NON  : they  were  struck  after  the  de- 
bt notion  of  Syharis.  which  was  pnbably  the  mast 
flourishing  time  in  the  history  of  LaUs.  [E.  H.  B.j 


LAUS  POMPEIA,  sometimes  also  called  simply 
La  us  ( h'.th  Laudenais  : Lodi  Vecchio),  a city  of 
Gallia  Trunspadana,  situated  16  miles  to  the  SE. 
of  Milan,  on  the  highroad  from  that  city  to  Pla- 
centia. {I tin.  Ant.  pp.  98,  127.)  According  to 
J liny  it  was  an  ancient  Gaulish  city  founded  by  the 
Boians  soon  after  they  crossed  the  Alps.  (Plin. 
lii.  17.  a.  21.)  It  afterwards  became  n Roman 
municipal  town,  and  probably  assumed  the  epithet 
of  Pianpeia  in  compliment  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who 
conferred  the  rights  of  Latin  citizens  upon  the  mu- 
nk-ipalities  of  Transpadane  Gaul ; but  we  find  do 
special  mention  of  the  fact.  Nor  does  any  his- 
torical notice  of  Laus  occur  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire: though  it  seems  to  have  been  at  that  period  a 
considerable  town,  and  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries 
u Laude  civitas,"  and  by  P.  Diaconu*  “ Laudenris 
civitaa."  (I tin.  Ant  p.  98;  / tin.  Uier.  p.  617; 

P.  Diac.  v.  2.)  In  the  middle  ages  Lodi  became 
an  important  city,  and  an  independent  republic;  but 
was  taken  and  destroyed  in  a.  i>.  1112  by  tho  Mi- 
lanese, and  in  1158  the  emperor  Frederic  Barba - 
rossa  having  undertaken  to  restore  it,  transferred 
the  new  city  to  the  site  of  the  modern  Lod»,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda.  The  ancient  site  is  still 
occupied  by  a large  village  called  Ijodi  Vecchio , 
about  5 miles  due  W.  of  the  modern  city.  It 
is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  16  M.  P. 
from  Mcdiolauum,  and  24  from  Placentia.  (/ tin. 
Ant.  p.  98.)  [B.  H.  B.] 

LAUS(/NIUS  LACUS,  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii.  The  Antonine  I tin.  has  a road  from  Me- 
oiolanuin  (Milan)  through  Geneva  to  Argentoratum 
(Strastburg).  Sixteen  Roman  miles  from  Genera, 
ou  the  road  to  Strustburg , the  Itin.  has  Equestrin, 
which  is  Colonia  EqueBtiis  or  Noviodunum  (Aryon); 
and  the  next  place  is  Lucas  Lausonius,  20  Homan 
miles  from  Eqnestris.  To  the  next  station,  Urba 
(Orbs),  ia  16  Roman  miles.  In  the  Table  the  name 
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is  * Lacum  Losonne • and  the  distances  from  Genera 
to  Colonia  Eqnestris  and  Lacum  Losonne  ire  respec- 
tively 18  M.  P.,  of  36  together.  The  I/actts  Lauso- 
nins  is  supposed  to  be  Ixmtanne.  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva;  or  rather  a place  or  district,  as  D’Anville 
calls  it,  named  Vidi.  The  distance  from  Gen-  ra  to 
Nyon,  along  the  lake,  is  about  15  English  miles; 
and  from  Sgon  to  Lausanne,  about  22  or  23  miles. 
The  distance  from  Geneva  to  Ngon  ia  nearly  exact; 
but  the  20  miles  from  Eqnestris  to  the  Lacus  Lau- 
sonius  is  not  enough.  If  Vk/f,  which  is  west  of  Lau- 
sanne, is  assumed  to  be  the  place,  the  measure*  will 
agree  better.  D'Anvilk  cite*  M.  Bochat  as  authority 
for  an  inscription,  with  the  name  Lousonuenses,  har- 
ing been  dug  up  at  V irfi,  in  1739;  and  he  adds  that 
there  are  remains  there.  (Comp.  Ukert’s  note,  Gal - 
lien,  p.  491.)  [G.  L.1 

LAimJLAE  or  AD  LAUTULAS  (of  A«5to- 
A«»,  Diod.),  is  the  name  given  by  Liry  to  the  past 
between  Tnmicina  and  Fundi,  where  the  road  wind* 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between  them  and 
the  sea,  so  as  to  forma  narrow  pass,  easily  defensible 
against  a hostile  force.  This  spot  figure*  on  two  oc- 
casions in  Roman  history.  In  b.  c.  342  it  was  her* 
that  the  mutiny  of  the  Roman  army  under  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rntilus  first  broke  out;  one  of  the  discontented 
cohorts  having  seized  and  occupied  the  p**s  at  Lau- 
tulae,  and  thus  fbrmed  a nucleus  around  which  the 
rest  of  the  malcontents  quickly  a.«oembled,  until 
they  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  march 
upon  Rome.  (Lir.  vii.  39.)  At  a later  period,  in 
B.  c.  315,  it  was  at  Lautulae  that  a great  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Romans,  under  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius,  and  the  Samnitea.  Livy  represents  this 
as  a drawn  battle,  with  no  decisive  results  ; hut  be 
himself  admits  that  some  annalists  related  it  a*  a 
defeat  cm  the  part  of  the  Romans,  in  which  tlie 
master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Aulius,  was  slain  (ix.  23). 
Diodorus  has  evidently  followed  the  annalists  thus  re- 
ferred to  (six.  72),  and  the  incidental  remark  of  Livy 
himself  shortly  after,  that  it  caused  groat  agitation 
throughout  Campania,  and  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
neighbouring  Ausoniau  cities,  would  sw*m  to  prove 
that  the  reverse  must  really  have  been  much  mar* 
serious  than  he  has  chosen  to  represent  it  (I.iv.  ix. 
25;  Niebuhr,  roL  in.  pp.  228 — 231.)  The  locality  ia 
always  designated  by  Livy  as  “ ad  Laululas:’*  it  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  paw,  but 
wlwther  there  was  a village  or  other  place  called 
Lautulae,  we  are  unable  to  telL  The  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  existence  of  warm  springs 
upon  the  spot  (Niebuhr,  l.  c.,  note  399.)  It  is 
evidently  the  same  pass  which  was  occupied  by 
Minucaus  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  coder  to 
guard  the  approach  to  Latinm  from  Campania 
(Liv.  xxii.  15),  though  its  name  is  not  there  men- 
tioned. The  spot  is  now  called  Fatso  d*  Portelloy 
and  is  guarded  by  a tower  with  a gate,  forming  the 
harrier  between  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories. (Eustace,  vol  ii.  p.  309.)  [E.  H.  B."J 

LAXTA.  [Ckutibkkia.] 

LAZI  (Adfoi,  Arrian,  Peripl  p.  11 ; Plin.  vi.  4; 
Aafaj,  PtoL  v 10.  § 5),  one  among  the  many  tribes 
which  composed  the  indigenous  population  which 
clustered  round  the  groat  range  of  the  Caucasus 
This  people,  whose  original  seats  were,  according  to 
Procopius  (B.  G.  iv.  2),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river 
Phasis,  gave  their  name,  in  later  times,  to  the  country 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
Colchis,  but  which  henceforth  was  called  “ Regie* 
Lazica”  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  tbo 
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Byzantine  writers ; the  first  time  that  they  appear 
in  history  was  a.  d.  456,  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Martian,  who  was  successful  against  their 
king  Gobazes.  (Prise.  Ex c.  de  Leg.  farm.  p.  71; 
cotnp.  Le  Bean.  Bat  Empire,  vol.  ri.  p.  385.)  The 
Lazic  war,  the  con1  eat  of  Justiuian  and  C bus  roes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  has  been  minutely  described 
by  contemporary  historians.  (Procop.  B . P.  ii.  15, 
17,  28,  29.  30,  B.  G.  iv.  7—16,  Agath.  ii.  hi.  iv. 
pp.  55 — 132,  141  ; Menand.  Protect.  Exc.  de  Leg. 
Gent  pp.  99,  101, 133 — 147;  comp.  Gibbon,  c.xlii.; 
Le  Beau,  vol.  ix.  pp.  44, 133,209—220,312  —353.) 
In  the  Atlas  (pt  L pi.  xiv.)  to  Dubois  de  Mont- 
pereux  ( Voyage  Ardour  du  Caucate , comp.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  73—132)  will  be  found  a map  of  the  theatre  of 
this  war.  In  a.  d.  520,  or  512  according  to  the 
era  of  Theophanes,  the  Lazi  were  converted  to 
Christianity  (Gibbon,  l c.  ; Neander,  Getch.  der 
C hr it(l.  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p.  236),  and,  under  the 
name  of  Laziant,  are  now  spread  through  the  country 
near  the  SE.  angle  of  the  Euxine  from  Guriel  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trebizoiui.  Their  language,  belong- 
ing to  the  Indo-Gennanic  family,  appears  to  contain 
remains  of  the  ancient  Colchian  idiom.  (Cosmos, 
vol.  ii.  note  201,  trans.;  Prichard,  Physical  Hitt,  of 
JIanhind,  vol.  iv.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEA,  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  in  conjunction  with 
Ascania  and  Anaphe. 

LEANDIS  (Aca^Ms),  a town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  strategy  of  Cataonia,  in  Armenia  Minor,  18 
miles  to  the  south  of  Cocusos,  in  a pass  of  Mount 
Taurus,  on  the  road  to  Anazarbus.  (Ptol.  v.  7. 
§ 7.)  This  town  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  La- 
r anda  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  211)  and  of 
Hieroclea  (p.  675),  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Laranda  of  Lycaonia  or  Isauria.  [L.  S.J 
LKANPTAE.  [Lbanitu  Sinus.] 
LEANITES  SINUS  (A*a*drrjr  xdAiros),  a bay  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  named  from 
the  Arab  tribe  Lbanitak  (AcewJVcu,  Ptol.  vL  7. 
§ 18).  They  are  placed  north  of  Gerrah,  between 
the  Themi  and  the  Abucaei.  Pliny  states  that  the 
name  was  variously  written:  **  Sinus  intiinue,  in  quo 
Laeanitae  qui  nomen  ei  dedere;  regio  eorum  Agra,  et 
in  sinu  Laeana,  vcl,  at  alii  AaeLiiia  ; nam  et  ipsuin 
sinum  nostri  Aelaniticum  scripsere,  alii  Aeleniticuin, 
Artemidorua  Alaniticum,  Jubu  Laeniticum"  (vi.28). 
Agra,  which  Pliny  represents  as  the  capital,  is  doubt- 
less the  “ Adari  ci vitas”  (’A Zdpov  wdAis)  of  Ptolemy, 
in  the  country  of  the  Leanitae.  Mr.  Forster  regards 
the  name  as  an  abbreviated  form  of  “ Sinus  Kliau- 
lanites"  or  Bay  of  Kkaulan,  in  which  he  discovers 
an  idiomatic  modification  of  the  name  Haulanites, 
the  Arabic  form  for  Havileans,  — identical  with 
the  Beni  K haled,  — the  inhabitants  of  the  Av&l  or 
Haviiah  of  Scripture  [Havilaii].  ( Geography  of 
Arabia , vol.  i.  pp.  48,  52,  53,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  The 
gulf  apparently  extended  from  the  I tarn  us  Port  us 
( Kedema ) on  the  north,  to  the  Chersonesi  extrema 
(Rat-el- Char)  on  the  south.  [G.  W.] 

LEBADE.  [StPYLua.] 

LEBADE1A  (A«ffd3#ia,  Herod.,  Strab.,  et  alii; 
AtSaSla,  Plut.  Ia/s.  28:  Eth.  \»Gal*vs:  Livadhia ). 
a town  near  the  western  frontier  of  Boeotia,  described 
by  Strabo  (ix  p.  414)  as  lying  between  Mt.  Helicon 
and  Chaeroneia.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipitous  height,  which  is  an  abrupt  northerly 
termination  of  Mt.  Helicon.  Pausanias  relates  (ix. 
39.  § 1 ) that  this  height  was  originally  occapied 
by  the  Homeric  city  of  Midcia  (M15«ia,  IL  ii.  507), 
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i from  whence  the  inhabitants,  under  the  conduct  of 
Lebadua,  an  Athenian,  migrated  into  the  plain,  and 
founded  there  the  city  named  after  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  Strabo  maintains  (ix.  p.  413)  that  the 
Homeric  cities  Arne  and  Mideia  were  both  swallowed 
up  by  the  lake  Co  pais.  Lebadeia  was  originally  an 
insignificant  place,  but  it  rose  into  importance  in 
consequence  of  its  possessing  the  celebrated  oracle 
of  Trophonius.  The  oracle  was  consulted  both  by 
Croesus  (Herod,  i.  46)  and  by  Mnrdonius  (Herod, 
viii.  134),  and  it  continued  to  be  consulted  even  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  all  the  other  oracles  in 
Boeotia  had  become  dumb.  (Plut.  de  Def  Orac.  5.) 
Pausanias  himself  consulted  the  oracle,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  town  in  terms  which  show  that  it 
was  in  his  time  the  most  flourishing  place  in  Boeotia. 
But  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  the  oracle,  Le- 
badeia did  not  always  escape  the  ravages  of  war. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  both  by  Lysander  and 
by  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates.  (Plut. 
Lyt.  28,  Sail.  16.)  In  the  war  against  Perseus,  it 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Romans,  while  Thebes, 
Haliartus,  and  Coroneia  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1.)  It  continues 
to  exist  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Livadhia, 
and  during  the  Turkish  supremacy  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole  province.  It  is  still  a considerable 
town,  though  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  Turks. 

The  modern  town  is  situated  on  two  opposite  hills, 
rising  on  each  bank  of  a small  stream,  called  Her- 
cyna  by  Pausanias,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
bou*es  are  on  the  western  slope,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a ruined  castle.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Hercyua  rose  in  a cavern,  from  two  fountains,  close 
to  one  another,  one  called  the  foantain  of  Oblivion 
and  the  other  the  fountain  of  Memory,  of  which  the 
persons  who  were  going  to  consult  the  oracle  were 
obliged  to  drink.  The  Hercyoa  is  in  reality  a con- 
tinuation of  ail  occasional  torrent  from  Mouut  Heli- 
con ; but  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  castle-hill,  there  are  some 
copious  sources,  which  were  evidently  the  reputed 
fountains  of  the  Hercyna.  They  issue  from  either 
side  of  the  Hercyna,  those  on  the  right  bank  being 
the  most  copious,  flowing  from  under  the  rocks  in 
many  large  streams,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the 
river;  and  those  on  the  left  hank  being  inMgnificant, 
and  flowing,  in  the  time  of  Dodwell,  through  ten 
small  spouts,  of  which  there  are  still  remains.  The 
fountains  on  the  right  bank  are  warm,  and  are  called 
Chilid  (rj  X(Aid),  and  sometimes  ra  y\ wpa  vtpd, 
or  the  water  unfit  for  drinking;  while  the  fountains 
on  the  left  bunk  are  cold  and  clear,  and  are  named 
Krya  (rj  wpoo,  i.  e.  ^ xpua  fipwnt,  the  cold  source, 
in  opposition  to  the  warm,  Chilid).  Neither  of  these 
two  sets  of  fountains  rise  out  of  a cave,  and  so  far 
do  not  correspond  to  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 
but  there  is  a cavern  close  to  each;  and  in  the 
course  of  ages,  since  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Trophonius,  the  caverns  may  easily 
have  been  choked  up,  and  the  springs  have  emerged 
in  different  spots.  The  question,  however,  arises, 
which  of  the  caverns  contained  the  reputed  sources 
of  the  Hercyna  ? The  answer  to  this  must  depend 
upon  the  position  we  assign  to  the  sacred  grove  of 
Trophonius,  in  which  the  source  of  the  Hercyna  was 
situated.  Leake  places  the  sacred  grove  on  the 
right  or  eastern  bank ; but  Ulricha  on  the  left,  or 
western  bank.  The  Utter  appears  more  probable 
on  account  of  the  passage  in  Pausanias,  dittpy ci  Zi 
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A»*  atrrrjt  (i.  e.  rrjt  t<5a*«i)  rb  i\aot  rov  T pofot- 
riov,  where  there  ie  little  doubt  that  trorrapos,  or 
eome  equivalent  term,  must  be  applied  as  the 
nominative  of  Sulpytt.  The  ancient  city  would,  in 
that  case,  have  stood  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank 
of  t lie  river,  which  also  appears  probable  from  the 
n in uen nia  fragments  of  antiquity  still  scattered  over 
the  eminence  on  this  side  of  the  river;  and  the  grove 
of  Trophonius  would  have  been  on  the  western  side 
of  the  stream,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
modern  town  stands. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  grove  of  Tro- 
plmnius  was  the  temple  of  the  hero,  containing  his 
stitt  ue  by  Praxiteles,  resembling  a statue  of  Asclepius ; 
a temple  of  Demeter,  sumamed  Europe;  a statue  of 
Zeus  H vet ius  (Pluvius)  in  the  open  air;  and  higher 
lip.  U)ion  the  mountain,  the  oracle  (rb  fiamioy). 
bull  higher  up  was  the  hunting  place  of  Persephone ; 
a large  unfinished  temple  of  Zeus  Basileus,  a temple 
of  Apollo,  and  another  temple,  containing  statues  of 
Cronus,  Zeus,  and  Hera.  Pausanias  likewise  men- 
tions a clmj-el  of  the  Good  Daemon  and  of  Good 
Fortune,  where  those  who  were  going  to  consult  the 
oracle  first  passed  a certain  number  of  days. 

In  the  Turkish  mosque,  now  converted  into  a 
church  of  the  Panama,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  three  inscriptions  have  been  found,  one  of 
which  contains  a dedication  to  Trophonius,  and  the 
other  a catalogue  of  dedications  in  the  temple  of 
Trophonius.  (See  Bbckh,  Jnscr.  1571,  1588.) 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  temple  of 
Trophonius  occupied  this  site.  Near  the  fountain 
of  A'rya.  there  is  a square  chamber,  with  seats  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  chapel 
of  the  Good  Daemon  and  Good  Fortune.  Near  this 
chamber  is  a cavern,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  entrance  to  the  oracle.  It  is  25  feel  in  depth, 
and  terminates  in  a hollow  filled  with  water.  But 
this  could  not  have  been  the  oracle,  since  the  latter, 
according  to  the  testimony  both  of  Pausanias  and 
Philoatratus,  was  not  situated  in  the  valley  upon 
the  Hercyna,  but  higher  up  upon  the  mountain. 
(Paus.  ix.  30.  § 4;  Philostr.  Fit  ApolL  viii.  19.) 
Mure  justly  expresses  his  surprise  that  Leake,  after 
quoting  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that 
the  oracle  was  4nl  rov  fpovs,  should  suppose  that 
it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A person  who 
consulted  the  oracle  descended  a well  constructed  i f 
masonry,  12  feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a small  opening  on  the  side  of  the  wall.  Upon 
reaching  the  bottom  he  lay  upon  his  back  and  in- 
troduced his  legs  into  the  bole,  when  upon  a sudden 
the  rest  of  his  body  was  rapidly  carried  forward 
into  the  sanctuary.  The  site  of  ihe  oracle  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  without 
an  extensive  excavation.  An  account  of  the  rites 
observed  in  consulting  the  oracle  is  given  in  the 
Diet  of  Antiq.  p 841,  2nd  ed.  (Dodwell,  Tour 
through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  seq.;  Leake.  Northern 
Greece,  yol.  li.  p.  118,  seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  233,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Heuen  in  Griechen* 
land,  p.  1G4,  seq  ) 

LEBAEA  (AcSaLj,)  an  ancient  city  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  and  the  residence  of  the  early  Macedonian 
kings,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (viii.  137). 
LKBECI1.  [Liuict.j 

LEBEDO'NTIA,  a town  upon  the  coast  of  His- 
pania  Tarracouensis,  situated  upon  the  mountain 
Sell  us,  at  no  great  distance  from  Tarraco.  It  is 
miMitioned  only  by  Avieuua  {Or.  Marit.  509),  in 
whose  lime,  however,  ii  had  ceased  to  exist. 
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LE'BEDOS  {AfGtbos:  Eth.  AtfiSios),  an  an- 
cient city  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  90 
stadia  to  the  east  of  Cape  Myonnesus,  and  120  to 
the  north-west  of  Colophon.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  643.) 
The  place  was  originally  inhabited  by  Canons.  until, 
on  the  immigration  of  the  Ioniaus  into  Asia,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  them  under  the  guidance  of 
Andraemon,  a son  of  Codrus.  (Pa us  vii.  3.  § 2.) 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  633),  however,  in  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Ionian  cities,  states  that  it  was 
colonised  by  Andropompus  and  his  followers,  having 
previously  borne  the  name  of  Artis:  the  tomb  of 
Andraemon,  moreover,  was  shown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colophon,  on  the  road  crossing  the  river 
Hales.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  For  a long  lime  Lebedoe 
continued  to  be  a city  flourishing  by  its  commerce, 
the  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellent  hot 
mineral  springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  still 
exist.  (Hecat.  Fragm,  219;  Herod,  i.  142;  Thocyd. 
viiL  19.)  It  was  afterwards  nearly  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus,  who  transplanted  its  population  to 
Ephesus  (Paus.  L c.  L 9 § 8);  after  which  time 
Lebed  os  appears  to  have  fallen  more  and  more  into 
decay  so  that  in  the  days  of  Horace  it  was  more  de- 
serted than  Gabii  or  Fidenae.  ( Epial.  i.  11.  7.)  It 
is  mentioned,  however,  as  late  as  the  7th  century  of 
the  Christian  era  (Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  5;  Ptol.  ▼. 
2.  § 7;  Mela,  i.  17;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  31  Hierocle*, 
p.  660);  and  the  Romans,  in  order  to  raise  the  place 
in  some  measure,  established  there  the  company  of 
actors  (tcxpitcu  ntpl  rbv  Aiovvoor)  who  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  Teos,  whence  during  a civil 
commotion  they  withdrew  to  Ephesus.  Attains 
afterwards  transplanted  them  to  Myotmestis  ; and 
the  Romans,  at  (be  request  of  the  Teiatui,  trans- 
ferred them  to  Lebedoe,  where  they  were  very 
welcome,  as  the  place  wus  very  thinly  inhabited. 
At  Lebedoe  the  actors  of  all  Ionia  as  far  as  ihe 
Hellespont  bad  ever  after  an  annual  meeting,  at 
which  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Di- 
unysus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  643.)  The  site  of  Lebcdoa 
is  marked  by  some  ruins,  now  called  Eccleria  or 
Xttiyi,  and  consisting  of  masses  of  naked  stone  and 
bricks,  with  cement.  There  also  exists  the  base- 
ment and  an  entire  floor  of  a small  temple;  and 
nearer  the  sea  there  are  traces  of  ancient  walls,  and 
a few  fragments  of  Doric  columns.  (Chandler’s 
Asia  Minor,  p.  125.)  [L.  S.] 

LEBEN  (A 46rjr,  Strab.  x.  p.  478)  or  LEBENA 
(ArSrjva,  I’lol.  iii.  17.  § 4;  Stadiium. ; Plin.  iv.  12; 
Atihrv,  Paus.  ii.  26.  § 7 ; Ledena,  Peut.  Tab.), 
a maritime  town  of  Crete,  which  was  a harbour  of 
Gortyna,  about  70  stadia  inland.  (Strab.  L c.)  It 
possessed  a temple  of  Asclepius,  of  great  celebrity 
(Philostrat.  Fit  Apollon,  ix.  11),  and  is  represented 
by  the  modern  hamlet  of  Lcda.  (Hock,  Kreta,  voL 
i.  pp.  8,  394.  399.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

LEBINTHUS  (Ailivdot),  a small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  NE.  of  Amorgus, 
between  which  and  Lebintlius  lies  the  still  smaller 
island  Ciuarus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
ApciraKij;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 11 ; Ov. 
Met  viii.  222,  Ar.  Am.  ii  81 ; Russ,  Reutn  at f den 
Griech . I mein , vol.  ii.  p.  56.) 

LEBONAH,  a town  of  Palestine,  north  of  Shiloh, 
identified  by  Maundrell  with  Leban , a village  4 hours 
S.  of  ftaplus.  {Judy.  xxi.  19;  Winer,  bibhtch.  Heal- 
worterbuch . s.  e.) 

LKBl'NI.  [Lusitania.] 

LECHAEUM.  [Cokinthus,  p.  682.] 
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by  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  after  Arausio  (Orange),  and 
xiii.  M.P.  from  iL  D’Anville  says  that  the  distance 
is  too  great,  for  it  seems  that  the  place  is  at  the 
passage  of  the  small  nver  Lex.  [G.  L.} 

LECTUM  (t b Afirrdr),  a promontory  in  the 
south-west  of  Troas,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
It  forms  the  south-western  termination  of  Mount 
Ida.  (Horn.  II  x iv.  294;  Herod,  ix.  114:  Thucyd. 
viii.  101  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 4;  PKn.  v.  32;  Lir.  xxxviL 
37.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  605,  comp, 
p.  583)  there  was  shown  on  Cape  Lccturn  an  altar, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Agamemnon  to  the 
twelve  great  gods  ; but  this  very  number  is  a proof 
of  the  late  origin  of  the  altar.  Under  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  Lee  tarn  was  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  province  of  Asia.  (Hierocl.  p.  659.)  Athe* 
naeus  (iiL  p.  88)  states  that  the  purple  shell-fish, 
found  near  Lectum  as  well  os  near  Sigeum,  wan  of 
a large  size.  The  modern  namo  of  Lectum  is  Baba, 
or  Santa  Maria.  [L.S.J 

LE'CYTHUS  (Afat/ffoi),  a town  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sithonia  in  Chalcidice,  not  far  from  Torone,  with 
a temple  to  Athena.  The  town  was  attacked  by 
Brasidas,  who  took  it  by  storm,  and  consecrated  the 
entire  cape  to  the  goddess.  Everything  was  de- 
molished except  the  temple  and  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  it.  (Thuc.  iv.  115,  116.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
LEDERA'TA  or  LAEDERATA  (A iSfpJra  and 
Air  t par  cl),  a fortified  place  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the 
high  road  from  Viininacium  to  Dacia,  on  the  river 
Morgus.  It  was  a station  for  a detachment  of  horse 
archers.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  6;  Tab.  Peut.;  Notit. 
Imp.,  where  it  ia  called  Laedenata.)  Ruins  of 
ancient  fortifications,  commonly  identified  with  the 
site  of  Lederata,  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rama.  [L.  S.] 

LEDON  (Afbtiy:  Eth.  A*b6rrios),  a town  of 
Phocis,  north  of  Tithorem,  the  birthplace  of  Philo- 
mel us,  the  commander  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred 
War.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  settled  upon  the  Cephissus,  at 
the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  town,  but  the 
ruins  of  the  latter  were  seen  by  Pausanias.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  ruins  at  Paled  Fiva  are  those  of 
Ledon.  (Pans.  x.  2.  § 2,  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 1 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  89.) 

LEDRON  (AjUpov),  a place  in  Cyprus,  near  Leu- 
cosis, which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  mention  as  a 
bishop's  see.  (Sozomen,  II.  E.  v.  10;  Niceph.  Callist. 
viii.  42;  Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  152.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEDUS,  or  LEDUM,  as  Mela  (ii.  5)  names  it,  a 
small  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Feat  us  Avienua 
(Ov.  Marti.  590)  names  it  Ledus.  Mela  speaks  of 
the  “ Stagna  Volcarum,  Ledum  flumen,  castellum 
Later*  " The  Ledus  is  the  Let,  which  passes  by 
Sextant  io,  to  the  east  of  Montpellier , and  flows  into 
the  E'tang  de  Maguelone  or  Perols  below  La  t era, 
now  Latex  or  Latte.  Pliny  (ix.  8)  gives  the  name 
of  Stagnum  Latent  to  this  E'tang,  and  he  speaks  of 
it  as  abounding  in  mallets,  and  describes  the  way  of 
taking  them.  The  mullet  is  still  abundant  there. 
Pliny  places  the  Stagnum  Lntera  in  the  territory  of 
Nemausus  ( N tines ),  which  is  at  some  distance.  But 
the  E’tang  and  the  Castellum  Latent  may  be  among 
the  many  small  places  (Plin.  iiL  4)  which  were 
made  dependant  on  Nemausus  (Nemausienaibus 
attribnta).  [G.  L.1 

LEStA'NI.  [Laextani.] 

LEG AK  (A rjyai,  Strab.  xi.  n.  503  ; Avytt,  Plot. 
Pomp.  35),  a people  on  the  snores  of  the  Caspian, 
situated  between  Albania  and  the  Amazones,  and 
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belonging  to  the  Scythian  stock.  (Theophanes,  ap. 
Strab.  1.  c.)  The  name  survives,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, in  the  modern  Lesghi,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  E.  region  of  Caucasus.  (Comp.  Potocki,  Voyage 
dans  les  Steps  d Astrakhan,  vol.  i.  p.  239.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEG  EDI  A,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a rood  from  Condate  ( Rennes ) to  Coriallum,  perhaps 
Cherbourg.  It  ia  49  Gallic  leagues  from  Condate 
to  Legedia,  and  19  from  Legedia  to  Cased  ia.  None 
of  the  geographers  agree  about  the  position  of  Le- 
gedia. Walekenaer  places  it  at  VilUbaudon,  near 
Lcseau,  in  support  of  which  there  is  some  similarity 
of  name.  [G.  L.] 

LEGEOLIUM,  a town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  Itinerary.  At  Castleford,  in  Yorkshire,  the  road 
from  Isnrium  (Aldborovyh)  crosses  the  river  Aire; 
and  in  this  neighbourhood  coins  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up.  A camp,  however,  has  yet  to 
bo  discovered.  Castleford  is  generally  identified 
with  Legeolium. 

Lagecium  ia  the  first  station  from  York  on  the 
way  to  London,  21  miles  from  the  former  town,  and 
1 6 from  Danum  ( = Doncaster).  This  is  from  the 
8th  Itinerary. 

In  the  5th  Legeolium  is  exactly  in  the  same  po- 
sition. This  identifies  the  two.  [R.G.  L.J 

LK'GIO  (Aeyiwr),  a town  of  Palestine  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome.  Ita  importance  Ls 
intimated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  by  them  as 
a centre  from  which  to  measure  the  distance  of 
other  places.  Thus  they  place  it  15  M.  P.  w«t  of 
Nazareth,  three  or  four  from  Taknach  ( Onomast . 
s.  rr.  Na2areth,  Thaanach,  Thanaach  Camona, 
Aphraim.)  Reland  ( Palaest . 8.  v.  p.  873)  correctly 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  village  Legnne  or 
el-Lejjun,  “on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon," — which  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome 
designate,  from  this  town,  piya  irtbiov  Ary twros 
( Onomast . s.  v.  ratta&wy), — “where  it  already  be- 
gins to  rise  gently  towards  the  low  range  of  wooded 
bills  which  connect  Carmel  and  the  mountains  of 
Samaria."  Its  identity  with  the  Megiddo  of  Scrip- 
ture is  successfully  argued  by  Dr.  Robinson  ( Bib. 
Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  177 — 180.)  Megiddo  is  constantly 
joined  with  Taanach,  and  Lejjiin  is  the  requisite 
distance  from  the  village  of  Ta'annuk,  which  is 
directly  south  of  it.  Both  were  occupied  by  Ca- 
naanitihh  sheikhs  ( Josh.  xii.  21),  both  assigned  to 
the  half- tribe  of  Manasseh,  though  lying  within  the 
borders  of  Is&achar  or  Asher  (xvii.  11;  1 Chrnn. 
vii.  29);  both  remained  long  unsubdued  ( Judges , i. 
27).  In  the  battle  between  Barak  and  Sisera  “ they 
fought  in  Taanach  by  the  Waters  of  Megiddo/' — wlik  h 
waters  issue  from  a copious  fountain,  the  stream 
from  which  turns  several  mills,  and  is  an  important 
tributary  to  the  Kishon  (Maundrell,  Journey,  March 
22,  p.  57.)  This  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  Ly 
Shaw  as  the  Ras-el-  Kishon,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon,  under  the  south-east  brow  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Three  or  four  of  ita  sources,  he  says,  lie  within  less 
than  a furlong  of  each  other,  and  discharge  water 
enough  to  form  a river  half  as  big  as  the  l>is. 
(Travels,  p.  274.  4to.  ed.)  Itwaa  visited  .and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  1842.  He  found  it  to  be 
an  hour  and  40  minutes  from  Ta'annuk  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  1843,  pp.  76 — 78.)  The  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  ami  Damascus  passes  through  Lejjim; 
and  traces  of  an  old  Roman  road  ore  to  be  seen  to 
the  south  of  the  village.  [G.  W ] 

LEGIO  VII.  GE'MINA  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  395; 
Atyiaty  C r tpparuch,  Ptol  ii.  6.  § 30 : Leon),  a 
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Roman  city  of  Asturia,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
admirably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ksla,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Asturian  moun- 
tains, commanding  and  protecting  the  plain  of  Leon, 
As  its  name  implies,  it  grew  out  of  the  station  of 
the  new  7tli  legion,  which  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
Go  I ha  in  Hi.-pania.  (Dion  Casa.  iv.  24  ; Tac.  [list. 
ii.  11,  iii.  25;  Suet.  Galba,  10.)  Tacitua  calls  the 
legion  G At. m an  a,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old 
Lkuio  VII.  Claudia,  but  this  appellation  is  not 
found  on  any  genuine  inscriptions.  It  appears  to 
have  received  the  appellation  of  Gkmjna  (respecting 
the  use  of  which,  and  Gemkli.a,  see  Caesar  b.  C. 
iiL  3)  on  account  of  its  amalgamation  by  Vespasian 
with  one  of  the  German  legions,  not  improbably  the 
Lroio  L Gkumanica.  Its  full  name  was  VII. 
Gemina  Felix.  After  serving  in  Pannouia.  and 
in  the  civil  ware,  it  was  settled  by  Vespasian  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
VI.  Victrix  and  X.  Gemina,  two  of  the  three  legions 
ordinarily  stationed  in  the  province,  but  which  had 
been  withdrawn  to  Germany.  (Tac.  Hist  ii.  11,67, 
86.  iii.  7,  10,  21 — 25,  iv.  39  ; Inter.  ap.  Gruter, 
p.  245,  no.  2.)  That  its  regular  winter  quarters, 
under  later  emperors,  were  at  Leon,  we  learn  from 
the  Itinerary,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
ns  well  as  from  a few  inscriptions  (Muratori,  p.  2037, 
no.  8,  A.  D.  130;  p.  335,  n<*.  2,  3.  A.  l».  163; 
p.  336,  no.  3,  a.  d.  167;  Gruter,  p.  260,  no.  1, 
a.  d.  216)  ; but  there  are  numerous  inscriptions  to 
prove  that  a strong  detachment  of  it  was  stationed 
at  Tarraco,  the  chief  city  of  the  province.  (The 
following  are  a selection,  in  order  of  time  : — Orelli, 
no.  3496,  A.  D.  182;  no.  4815  ; Gruter,  p.  365, 
no.  7.)  In  the  inscriptions  the  legion  has  the  sur- 
names of  P.  F.  Axtoniniana,  P.  F.  Ai.kxan- 
diii  an  a,  and  P.  F.  Skvekiana  Alexaxdkiana  ; 
ami  its  name  occurs  in  a Greek  inscription  a a AET. 
Z.  AIA'V*?]  (C.  I.  vol  iii.  tm.  4022),  while  another 
mentions  a \^aPX0V  'Itrwart ? Kcyiwvus  iSSiprii. 

(C.  1.  voh  i.  no.  1126.)  There  is  an  inscription  in 
which  is  found  a 11  Trihunus  Militum  Leo.  Vll.  Gk- 
minae  Felices  in  Germania,"  from  a comparison 
of  which  with  two  inscriptions  found  in  Germany 
(Lehne,  Schri/ten,  vol.  L nos.  11,  62;  Borghesi, 
tulle  iscr.  Rom,  del  Reno,  p.  26),  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  legion  was  employed  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Germany  under  Alexander  Severn*,  aud 
that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
designation  of  repnavuch  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy. 
(Bucking,  AT.  D.  pt.  ii.  pp.  1026,  seq. ; Marquardt’s 
Decker , Rom.  Alterthum.  vol.  iiL  pt.  2,  p.354; 
Grate  fend,  in  Pauly’s  RealencyUopadie , t.  v. 
Legio .) 

’Hie  station  of  this  legion  in  Asturia  grew  into 
an  important  city,  which  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths  till  a.  d.  586,  when  it  was  taken  by  Leovi- 
gildo  ; and  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which  the 
Goth*  allowed  to  retain  their  fortifications.  During 
the  struggle  with  the  Arab  invaders,  the  same  for- 
tress, which  the  Romans  had  built  to  protect  the 
plain  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers,  be- 
came the  advanced  post  which  covered  the  mountain, 
as  the  last  refuge  of  Spanish  independence.  After 
yielding  to  the  first  assault  of  the  Moure,  it  was 
soon  recovered,  and  was  restored  by  Ordoiio  I.  in 
850.  It  was  again  taken  by  Al-Mansur  in  996, 
after  a year’*  siege ; but  was  recovered  after  Al- 
ManMir’a  defeat  at  Calatahazor,  about  a.  d.  1000  ; 
re  peopled  by  Alonso  V.,  and  enlarged  by  Alonso  XL, 
under  whose  successor,  Do®  Pedro,  it  ceased  to  be 
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the  cspital  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  by  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  Seville.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Roman  walls  may  still  be  traced.  (Ford,  Handbook 
of  Spain,  p.  318.)  [P  S.] 

LEHI,  or  more  fully  Ramatki.ehi,  a place  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  one  of  Samson’s  exploits.  ( Judg . xv.  9,  14.  17 ; 
comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  8.  § 8;  Winer,  Biblitch.  Real- 
a cdrterbuch,  $.  r.) 

LEIMO’NE  (Afi/idu7j ) the  later  name  of  the 
Homeric  Elone  (’HAc£*tj).  according  to  Strabu, 
was  a town  of  Perrluebia  in  Thessaly,  and  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  01yni]*is,  not  Car  from 
the  Tit  a refills  or  Eurotao.  The  Greeks  of  Elasnma 
report  that  there  are  some  remains  of  this  city  at 
Stlot.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  739;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440;  Steph. 
B.  ».  v.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iiL 

p.  345.) 

LE1KUM  (A^iVoy),  a town  of  Sarmatia  Europaca, 
which  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 29)  places  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Borysthenea,  but  whether  on  the  Bert  tin  a,  or 
some  other,  ia  uncertain.  Lianum  (Aeiuvov,  PtoL 
iii.  5.  § 12),  on  the  Palus  Maeotis,  appears  to  be  t lie 
bfltne  place  repeated  by  an  oversight.  (Sehafarik, 
Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  512.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

LEIPSYDRIUM.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

I.ELAMNO'NIUS  SINUS,  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  lying  between  the  aestuary  of 
the  Clota  ( Clyde ) and  the  Epidian  Promontory 
( Mull  of  Cantyre);  ■=  IakK  Fyne.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LELANTUS  CAMPUS  (t4  Ai,\amov  v<Kor), 
a fertile  plain  in  Euboea,  between  Chalcis  and 
Eretria,  which  was  an  object  of  frequent  contention 
between  those  cities.  [Cualcis]  It  was  the 
subject  of  volcanic  action.  Strabo  relates  that  «iu 
one  occasion  a torrent  of  hot  mud  issued  from  it ; 
and  it  contained  some  warm  springs,  which  were 
used  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  The  plain  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  vineyards  ; and  in  it  there  were 
mines  of  copper  and  iron.  (Strab.  i.  p.  58,  x.  p.  447, 
seq.  ; Horn.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  219  ; Theogn.  888 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  Pliny 
mentions  a river  Lelantus  in  Euboea,  which  must 
have  flowed  through  this  plain,  if  it  really  existed. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  21.) 

LE'LEGES  (AsAcyes).  an  ancient  race  which 
was  spread  over  Greece,  the  adjoining  islands,  and 
the  Asiatic  const,  before  the  Hellenes.  They  were 
so  widely  diffused  that  we  must  either  suppose  that 
their  name  was  descriptive,  and  applied  to  several 
different  tribes,  or  that  it  was  the  name  of  a single 
tribe  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  others.  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  322)  regarded  them  as  a mixed  race,  and  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  their  name  bad  reference  to 
this  (jb  ouWiierovs  yeyovir eu).  They  may  pro- 
bably be  looked  upon,  like  the  Pelasgians  and  the 
other  early  inhabitants  of  Greece,  us  members  of 
the  great  Indo- European  race,  who  became  gra- 
dually incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  and  thus 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

The  most  distinct  statement  of  ancient  writers  on 
the  origin  of  the  Lelcges  is  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  the  name  uf  L leges  was  the  ancient  iiamo 
of  the  Carians  (Herod,  i.  171).  A later  Greek 
writer  considered  the  Leleges  as  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Carians  as  the  Helots  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Penestae  to  the  Thessalian*. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  271.)  In  Homer  both  Leleges  and 
Carians  appear  as  equals,  and  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Trojans.  (7/.  x.  428.)  The  Leleges  are  ruled  by 
1 AJtes,  the  falher-in-law  of  Priam,  and  inhabit  a 
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town  called  Pcdasus  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  (17. 
xxi.  86.)  Strabo  relate*  that  Lelegc*  and  Carians 
once  orcupird  the  whole  of  Ionia,  and  that  in  the 
Milesian  territory  and  in  all  Caria  tombs  and  forts 
of  the  Leleges  were  shown.  He  further  says  that 
the  two  were  so  intermingled  that  they  were  fre- 
quently regarded  as  the  same  people.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  321.  xiii.  p.  61 1.)  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
there  was  some  close  connection  between  the  Le- 
Icges  and  Carians,  though  they  were  probably  diffe- 
rent peoples.  The  Leleges  seem  at  one  time  to 
hare  occupied  a considerable  part  of  tlie  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  the  earliest  known 
inhabitants  of  Samos.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  672.)  The 
connection  of  the  Leleges  and  the  Carians  was  pro- 
bably the  foundation  of  the  Megarian  tradition, 
that  in  the  twelfth  generation  after  Car,  I^elex  came 
over  from  Egypt  to  Megara,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  people  (Paus.  i.  39.  § 6)  ; hut  their  Egyptian 
origin  was  evidently  an  invention  of  later  times, 
when  it  became  the  fashion  to  derive  the  civilisation 
of  Greece  from  that  of  Egypt.  A grandson  of  this 
I.elex  is  said  to  have  led  a colony  of  Megmrian 
I.eleges  into  Moments,  where  they  founded  Pyhw, 
and  remained  until  they  were  driven  out  by  Nolens 
and  the  Pelasgians  from  Iota*  ; whereupon  they 
t *>k  possession  of  Pylus  in  Elis.  (Paus.  v.  36.  § 1.) 
The  Lacedaemonian  traditions,  on  the  other  hand, 
represented  the  Leleges  as  the  autochthons  of  La- 
conia ; they  spoke  of  Lelex  as  the  first  native  of 
the  soil,  from  whom  the  people  were  called  Lclegea 
and  the  land  Lelegia  ; and  the  son  of  this  Lelex  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Messeoia.  (Paus. 
iii.  1.  § 1,  iv.  1.  §§  1,  5.)  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
regarded  Leucadia,  or  the  western  parts  of  Acar- 
nania,  as  the  original  seats  of  the  Leleges  ; for,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  Lelex  was  the  autorhthon  of 
Leucadia,  and  from  him  were  descended  the  Ttle- 
boans,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Tnpbian 
islands.  He  also  regarded  them  as  the  same  people 
as  the  Locrians,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  followed 
tl»e  authority  of  Hesiod,  who  spoke  of  them  as  the 
subjects  of  Locrus,  and  as  produced  from  the  stones 
with  which  Deucalion  repeopled  the  earth  after  the 
deluge.  (Strab.  viL  pp.  321,322.)  Hence  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Parnassus,  Locrians,  Pbocians, 
Boeotians,  and  others,  are  sometimes  described  as 
Leleges.  (Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  17.)  (See  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  42,  seq.) 

LEMANIS  PORTUS  (Ka.vbr  A Ptol.  ii.  3. 
§4).  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Britain,  situated 
In  the  territories  of  the  Cantii;  the  site  near  Lymne, 
in  Kent.  The  mad  from  Dnrovemum  to  Port  us 
Lemanis  (Ititu  Anton,  iv.)  is  extant  nearly  its  entire 
length,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Stone  Street 

The  harbour  or  port  is  no  longer  to  be  traced, 
owing  to  the  silting  np  of  the  sea : but  it  must  have 
been  situated  opposite  to  West  Hythe  and  Lymne. 
The  remains  of  the  cast  rum,  called  Stuff  all  Castle, 
to  the  west  of  West  Hythe,  and  below  Lymne,  indi- 
cate the  quarters  of  the  Tumacensian  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  in  defence  of  the  Littus  Saxonicnm. 
(.VoL  Dig  ) Recent  discoverira  have  shown  that  a 
body  of  marines  (Classiarii  Britannici)  were  also 
.ocated  at  the  Portus  Lemanis,  and  at  Dubris 
(Dover).  An  altar  was  also  found,  recording  the 
name  of  a prefect  of  the  British  fleet.  (Report 
on  Excavations  made  at  Lymne.)  The  Portus 
Lemanis  is  laid  down  in  the  Pcutingerian  Tables, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  anonymous  Geographer  of 
Ravenna. 
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The  Roman  station  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  Like  that  of  Rickborovgk  (Rutupiae),  it  was 
walled  on  three  sides  only;  the  side  facing  the  sea 
being  sufficiently  defended  by  nature  hi  a steep 
bank,  such  as  we  see  at  other  Roman  cast™  where 
the  engineers  have  availed  thenoelvea  of  a natural 
defence  to  save  the  expense  and  labour  of  building 
walls.  The  fortress  enclosed  about  10  acres.  The 
walls,  in  part  only  now  standing,  were  upwards  df 
20  ft.  high,  and  about  10  ft.  thick;  they  were  further 
strengthened  by  semicircular  solid  towers.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  the  east,  lacing  the  site  of 
the  village  of  West  Hythe.  It  was  supported  by 
two  smaller  towers,  and,  a*  recent  excavations  prove, 
by  other  constructions  of  great  strength.  Opposite 
to  this,  on  the  west,  was  a postern  gate,  of  narrow 
dimensions.  At  some  remote  period  the  cast  rum 
was  shattered  by  a land-slip,  and  the  lower  part  was 
carried  away,  and  separated  entirely  from  the  upper 
wall,  which  alone  stands  in  its  original  position.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  present  disjointed 
and  shattered  condition  of  the  lower  part.  Parts  of 
the  wall  and  the  great  gateway  were  completely 
buried.  The  excavations  alluded  to  brought  them 
to  light,  and  enabled  a plan  to  be  made.  Within  the 
area  were  discovered  the  walls  of  one  of  the  bainicks, 
and  a lurge  house  with  several  rooms  heated  by  a 
hypocaust.  [C.  R.  S.J 

LEMANUS  or  LEMANNUS  I.ACUS  (A^deoi, 
Atpdryj  Aiprrj:  Leman  Lake  or  Lake  of  Geneva). 
Caesar  says  (B.  G.  i.  8)  that  be  drew  Iiis  rampart 
•gainst  the  Helvetii  M front  the  Latus  Letnunnus, 
which  flows  into  the  Rhone,  as  far  as  the  Jura:**  a 
form  of  expression  which  some  of  the  commen'alors 
have  found  fault  with  and  altered  without  any 
reason.  The  name  Ai pin?  Al/uni  in  Ptolemy#  text 
(ii.  10.  § 2)  is  merely  a copyist  s error  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  Lausonius  Lacns  occurs  ; 
and  in  the  Table,  Losannenaia  l.arns.  Mela  (ii.  5), 
who  suppose#  the  Khoriantu  to  rise  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Rhenus  and  the  later,  says  that, 
u after  being  received  in  the  Lemannus  Lacus,  the 
river  maintains  its  current,  and  flowing  entire  through 
it,  runs  out  as  large  as  it  came  in."  Strabo  (p.  271) 
has  a remark  to  the  same  purpose,  and  Pliny  (ii.  103), 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  1 1 ).  This  is  not  the 
fact,  as  we  may  readily  suppose,  though  the  current 
of  the  Rhone  is  perceptible  for  some  distance  after 
the  river  has  entered  the  east  end  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  Ausonius  (De  Clar.  Urb.  Narbu)  makes 
the  lake  the  chief  source  of  the  Khodanus: — 

Qua  rapitur  pracccpe  Rhodanus  genitore  Lomanno; 

but  this  poetical  embellishment  needs  no  remark. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  an  immense  hollow  filled 
by  the  Rhone  and  some  smaller  streams,  and  is 
properly  described  under  another  title.  [Riioda- 
KUB-]  [G.  L.] 

LEM  ATI.  [Gat.lakcia.] 

LKMINCUM.  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  the 
Alpis  Graia  ( Little  St.  Bernard)  to  Vienna  ( 1 imne'). 
Lcmincum  is  Lemens,  near  Chambery.  and  there  is 
also,  according  to  some  authorities,  a Mont  limine. 
The  next  station  to  Lemincnm  oo  the  mad  to  Vienna 
is  Labiscum.  [Labucum.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMNOS  (At^i***  : Eih.  Afifunot),  one  of  the 
larger  islands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  situated  nearly 
midway  between  Mount  At  bo#  and  the  Hellespont. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23),  it  lay  22  mile# 
SW.  of  .’mbroa,  and  87  miles  SE.  of  Atlios;  but  the 
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latter  Is  nearly  doable  the  true  distance.  Several 
ancient  writers,  however,  state  that  Mount  Athos 
cast  its  shadow  upon  the  island.  (Soph.  ap.  Schol, 
ad  Thcocr.  vi.  76;  Plin.  1.  c.)  Pliny  also  relates 
that  l.emnos  is  112  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  reckon  all  the 
windings  of  the  coast.  Its  area  is  nearly  130  square 
miles.  It  is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape, 
being  nearly  divided  into  two  peninsulas  by  two  deep 
bays,  Pori  Paradise  on  the  N.,  and  Port  St  Antony 
on  the  S.  The  latter  is  a large  and  convenient  har- 
bour. On  the  eastern  side  of  the  inland  is  a bold 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  called  by  Aeschylus 
'F.pnauov  Kiwat  A^fivov,  in  his  description  of  the 
beacon  fires  between  Mount  Ida  and  Mycenae,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Troy.  (Aesch.  A gam 
283  ; comp.  Soph.  PhUoct  1439.)  Hills,  but  of  no 
great  height,  cover  two-thirds  of  the  island  ; they 
are  barren  and  rocky,  and  there  are  very  few  trees, 
except  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys.  The  whole 
island  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  the  effects  of 
volcanic  fire,  the  rocks,  in  many  places,  are  like  the 
burnt  and  vitrified  scoria  of  furnaces.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  its  connection  with  Hephaestus,  who, 
when  hurled  from  heaven  by  Zeus,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  upon  I^mnos.  (Horn.  //.  L 594.)  The  i>land 
was  therefore  sacred  to  llepliae-<ta»  (Nicandr.  Thrr. 
458;  Ot.  Fast.  iii.  82),  who  was  frequently  called 
the  Lemnian  god.  (Or.  Met,  ir.  185;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  454.)  From  its  volcanic  appearance  it  de- 
rived its  name  of  Aethaleia  (Ai’floAna,  Polyb.  ap. 
Steph.  B.,  and  Ktym.  M.  $.  v.  AiOdKij).  It  was  also 
related  that  from  one  of  its  mountains,  called 
Mohvchlus  (MdevxAo*),  fire  was  seen  to  blase 
forth.  (Antimach.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicandr.  Thcr.  472 ; 
Lycophr.  227 ; Hesych.  «.  e.)  In  a village  in  the 
island,  named  CKorous , there  is  a hot-spring,  called 
Thermia , where  a commodious  bath  has  been  built, 
with  a lodging-  bnu*e  for  strangers,  who  frequent  it  for 
its  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  The  name  of  Lemnos 
is  said  to  hare  been  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Great  Goddess,  who  was  called  Lemnos  by  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  (Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
».  v.) 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according  to 
Homer,  were  the  Sixties  (Jlrnit),  a Thracian 
tribe;  a name,  however,  which  probably  only  sig- 
nifies robbers  (from  mVow)  (Horn.  IL  i.  594,  Od. 
viii.  294;  Strab  vii.  p.  331,  x.  p.  457,  xii.  p.549.) 
When  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos,  they  are 
said  to  have  found  it  inhabited  only  by  women,  who 
had  murdered  all  their  husbands,  and  had  chosen  as 
their  queen  Hypripyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the 
former  King  of  the  island.  [See  Diet  qf  Biogr. 
art.  HYrairrLK.j  Some  of  the  Argonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian  women  the  fathers 
of  the  Min  yak  (MirAu),  the  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minyae  were  driven  ont  of  the  island  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgiana,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Attica.  (Herod,  iv.  145,  vi.  137  ; A poll. 
Rhud.  i.  608,  seq , and  Sclml.  ; Apollod.  i.  9.  § 17, 
iii.  6.  § 4.)  It  is  also  related  that  these  Pelas- 
giatia,  out  of  revenge,  made  a descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Attica  during  thr  festival  of  Artemis  at  Urauron, 
and  carried  off  some  Athenian  women,  whom  they 
made  their  conc  ubines ; but,  as  the  children  of 
these  women  despised  their  half-brothers  bom  of  Pe- 
lasgian  women,  the  Pelaagians  murdered  both  them 
and  their  Athenian  mothers.  In  consequence  of  this 
atrocity,  and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian 
husbands  by  their  wives,  41  Lemnian  Deeds"  (A fipvia 
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Ipya)  became  a proverb  throughout  Greece  for  all 
atrocious  acta.  (Herod,  vi.  128;  Eustath.  ad  IL 
p.  158.  11,  ad  Dionya,  Per.  347 ; Zenob.  iv.  91.) 
I*emnos  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Pelasgians, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Uystaspis  (Herod,  v.  26);  but  Mil- 
tiades  delivered  it  from  the  Persians,  and  made  it 
subject  to  Athens,  in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a 
long  time.  (Herod,  vi.  137;  Time.  iv.  28,  vii.  57.) 
In  fact,  it  was  always  regarded  as  an  Athenian  pos- 
session, and  accordingly  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
which  declared  the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian 
states,  nevertheless  allowed  the  Athenians  to  retain 
possession  of  Lemnos,  Itnbroe.  and  Scyros.  (Xen. 
Hell  iv.  8.  § 15,  v.  1.  § 31.)  At  a later  period 
Lemnos  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Macedonians, 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxx.  18.) 

In  the  earliest  times,  Lemnos  appears  to  have 
contained  only  one  town,  which  bore  the  same  name 
as  the  island  (Horn.  IL  xiv.  230);  but  at  a later 
period  we  find  two  towns,  Myrina  and  Hephaestia*. 
My  kin  a (M« ’’ptva:  Eth.  Mi/pmaTof)  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Athos 
was  visible  in  the  forum  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Herod, 
vi.  140;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  PtoliiL  13.  § 4.)  On  its 
site  stands  the  modern  Kastro,  which  is  still  the 
chief  town  in  the  place.  In  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants;  and  its  little  port  is  defended  by  a 
pier,  and  commanded  by  a ruinous  mediaeval  fortress 
on  the  overhanging  rocks.  HBriiAESTiAH,  or  Hr- 
PHARSTLa  ('H^xiurri'af,  'H<p«u<rria:  Eth.  ’H<pai- 
irriroj),  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  tho 
island.  (Herod.,  Plin.,  Ptol.  fl.ee.;  Steph.  B.e.  c.) 
There  are  coins  of  Hephaeatia  (see  below),  but  none 
of  Myrina.  and  none  bearing  the  name  of  the  island. 
(Eckhei,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

According  to  Pliny  (xxzvi.  13.  s.  19)  Lemma 
had  a celebrated  labyrinth,  supported  by  150 
columns,  and  with  gates  so  well  poised,  that  a 
child  could  open  them.  Pliny  adds,  that  there 
were  still  traces  of  it  in  his  time.  Dt.  Hunt, 
who  visited  the  island  in  1801,  attempted  to  find 
out  the  ruins  of  this  labyrinth,  and  was  directed  to 
a subterraneous  staircase  in  an  uninhabited  part  * f 
the  inland,  near  a bay,  called  Pomiah.  He  here 
found  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  strong 
building  that  seemed  to  have  had  a ditch  round  il 
communicating  with  the  sea.  “ The  edifices  have 
covered  about  10  acres  of  ground:  there  are  founda- 
tions of  an  amazing  number  of  small  buildings 
within  the  outer  wall,  each  about  seven  feet  square. 
The  walls  towards  the  sea  are  strong,  and  com- 
posed of  large  square  blocks  of  stone.  On  an 
elevated  spot  of  ground  in  one  corner  of  the  area,  we 
found  a subterraneous  staircase,  and,  after  lighting 
our  tapers,  we  went  down  into  it.  The  entrance 
was  difficult  : it  consisted  of  51  steps,  and  about 
every  twelfth  one  was  of  marble,  the  others  of  com- 
mon stone.  At  the  bottom  is  a small  chamber  with 
a well  in  it,  by  which  probably  the  garrison  was 
supplied:  a censer,  a lamp, and  a few  matches,  were 
lying  in  a corner,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Christiana, 
who  call  this  well  an  Ay  Ian  pa,  or  IUAy  Fountain, 
and  the  ruins  about  it  Panagia  Cocci  pie.  The 
peaj-ants  in  the  neighbourhood  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  sculpture,  or  statues,  or  medals  having  ever 
been  found  there."  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  these  ruins  have  any  relation  to  the  labyrinth 
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mentioned  by  Pliny;  and  Dr.  Hunt  thinks  that  they 
are  probably  those  of  the  citadel  of  Hephaestias. 

The  chief  production  of  the  island,  was  a red 
earth  called  terra  Lcmnia  or  aigillata,  which  was 
employed  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a remedy  for 
wounds  and  the  bites  of  serpents;  and  which  is  still 
much  valued  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks  for  its  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues.  It  is  dug  out  of  a hill, 
made  into  small  balls,  and  stamped  with  a seal  con- 
taining Arabic  characters. 

The  ordinary  modem  name  of  the  island,  is  Stali- 
mene  (fir  -rav  AtyH'oe),  though  it  is  also  called  by 
its  ancient  name. 

There  were  several  small  islands  near  Lemnos,  of 
which  the  most  celebrated  was  Chktsb  (Xpv<rfj), 
where  Philoctetes  was  said  to  have  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Greeks.  According  to  Pausanias,  this 
island  was  afterwards  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and 
another  appeared  in  its  stead,  to  which  the  name  of 
Hiera  was  given.  (Eustath  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  330; 
Appian.  Mithr.  77;  Pans.  viii.  33.  §4.) 

(Rhode,  Res  Lemnicae,  Vratasl.  1829;  Hunt,  in 
Walpoles  Travels , p.  54,  seq.) 
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LEMOVICES(A*/i<te<Kfr,Strab.  p.190;  Ae/tovfxoi, 
Ptol.  ii.  7.  § 10),  a Gallic  people  who  were  bounded 
by  the  Arvemi  on  the  east,  the  Bituriges  Cubi  and 
the  Pictonea  on  the  north,  and  the  Santones  on  the 
west.  Their  chief  town  was  Augustoritum  or 
Limoges.  [Augustoritum.]  The  diocese  of  Li- 
moges, comprehending  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  which 
has  been  separated  from  it,  represents  the  limits  of 
the  Lemovices  ; but  the  diocese  of  Limoges  extends 
somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
Limousin,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Lemo- 
vices,  and  into  that  province  which  was  called  La 
Marche.  An  inscription  in  Gruter,  found  at  Rancon, 
in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  proves  that  there  was 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemovicea  a people 
named  Andecamulenses;  and  another  Gallic  inscrip- 
tion shows  that  Mars  was  called  Cumulus.  Camu- 
logenus  was  a Gallic  name  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  59, 62.) 

Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  4)  enumerates  the  Lemo- 
vicea among  the  peoples  whom  Yercingetorix  stirred 
up  against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  52 : they  are  placed 
in  the  text  between  the  Aulerd  and  Andes.  The 
Lemovicea  sent  10,000  men  to  assist  their  coun- 
trymen at  the  siege  of  Alesia  ( B . G.  vii.  75) 
But  in  the  same  chapter  (vii.  75)  the  Lemovices 
are  again  mentioned;  “universis  civitatibus  quae 
Ocean  um  attingunt  quaeque  corutn  consuetudine  Ar  • 
moricae  appellantur,  quo  sunt  in  numero  Curioeo- 
lites,  Redones,  Ambibari,  Calc  tea,  Osismi,  Lemovices, 
Veneti,  Unelli,  sex  millia.”  Here  the  Lemovices  are 
placed  in  a different  position,  and  are  one  of  the 
Armoric  States.  [Akmokicae  Civitatbs.]  Some 
critics  erase  the  name  Lemovices  from  Caesar’s  text ; 
but  there  is  good  authority  for  it.  Davis  remarks 
(Caes.  Oudendorp,  L p.  427),  that  all  the  MSS. 
(known  to  him)  have  the  reading  Lemovices,  and 
that  it  occurs  also  in  the  Greek  translation.  He 
also  observes,  that  as  there  were  three  Aulerci 
[Aulbbci].  so  there  might  be  two  Lemovices ; and  1 
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we  may  add  that  there  were  two  Bituriges,  Bi- 
turiges Cubi  and  Bituriges  Vivisci:  and  Volcae 
Arecomici  and  Volcae  Tectoaages.  If  the  text  of 
Caesar  then  is  right,  there  were  Armoric  Lemovices 
as  well  as  the  Lemovices  < f the  Limousin  ; and  we 
must  either  keep  the  name  as  it  is.  or  erase  it.  The 
emendation  of  some  critics,  adopted  by  D‘  Anville,  rests 
on  no  foundation.  Walckenaer  finds  in  the  district 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Lemovices  Armoricani,  a 
place  named  La  Limousiniere,  in  the  arrundissement 
of  A 'antes,  between  Machecoul , Nantes  and  Saint- 
Ijiger;  and  he  considers  this  an  additional  proof 
in  favour  of  a conjecture  about  the  text  of  Ptolemy 
in  the  matter  of  the  Lemovices;  as  to  which  con- 
jecture his  own  remarks  may  be  read.  ( Giog . &c. 
des  Gaules.  vol.  i.  p.  369.)  [G.  L.] 

LKMO'VII, a German  tribe,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Germ.  43)  as  living  with  the  Rugii  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  that  is,  the  Baltic  Sea.  Tacitus  men- 
tions three  peculiarities  of  this  and  the  other  tribes 
in  those  districts  (the  modem  Pommeranui),  — - 
their  round  shields,  short  swords,  and  obedience  to- 
wards their  chiefs.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  die  Deutscken , 
p.  155.)  [L.S.] 

LE'NTIA  (Linz),  a small  place  in  Nnricum  on 
the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Laoreurum.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  from  which  alone  we 
learn  anything  about  this  place,  it  appears  that  a 
prefect  of  the  Legio  Italica,  and  a body  of  horse 
archers,  were  stationed  there.  (Comp.  Gruter, 
Inscript,  p.  541.  10  j Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p 
284.)  [L.S.] 

LENTIENSES,  the  southernmost  branch  of  the 
Alemanni,  which  occupied  both  the  northern  and 
southern  borders  of  the  Lacua  Brigantinus.  They 
made  repeated  inroads  into  the  province  of  Rhaetia, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Constant  ius. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  4,  xxxi.  10;  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen, 
p.  309,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'NTULAE  or  LE'NTOLAE,  a place  in  Upper 
Pannonia,  on  the  principal  highroad  leading  through 
that  country,  and  32  Roman  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Jovia.  (It.  Ant.  p.  130;  It.  Hieros.  p.  562; 
Gengr.  Rav.  iv.  19.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 5)  men- 
tions a town  AfrrouSov  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
which  is  perhaps  only  a slip  for  AvWooAok.  Some 
identify  the  place  with  the  modem  Bertzentz e,  and 
others  with  Lettichany.  [L.  S.] 

LEO  FLUV1US.  [Leoktwl] 

LEON  (A «W  &zpa.)  1.  A point  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  now  Punta  di  Lionda.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4 ; 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  394, 413.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A promontory  of  Euboea,  S.  of  Eretria,  on 
the  xaAl)  dirrij.  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 24.) 

3.  A place  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  both  the  Athenians  and  Romans  landed 
when  they  were  going  to  attack  that  city.  (Thuc. 
vi.  97;  I.ir.  xxiv.  39.)  [Syracusab.] 

LEONICA.  [Edktani] 

LEONTES  (Aforroi  ■nordpov  IntoXai'),  a river  of 
Phoenicia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Beivtus  and 
Sidon  (v.  15,  p.  137)  ; consistently  with  which 
notice  Strabo  places  Leontopolis  between  the  same 
two  towns,  the  distance  between  which  he  states  at 
400  stadia.  He  mentions  no  river  of  this  name, 
but  the  Tamyras  (d  Tafxvpas  worapit),  the  grove  of 
Aesculapius,  and  Leontopolis,  which  would  doubtless 
correspond  with  the  Lion  river  of  Ptolemy;  for  it  is 
obviously  an  error  of  Pliny  to  place  **  Leontoa  opjii- 
dnm"  between  “Berytus"  and  M Flumen  Lycos” 
(v.  20).  Now,  as  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo  is  clearly 
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identical  with  Xahr-ed- Ddmur,  half  waj  between 
Beyrut  and  Saida,  Lion's  town  and  river  should  be 
looked  for  south  of  this,  and  north  of  Sidon.  The 
onljr  stream  in  this  interval  is  Xahr-tl-Auly,  called 
also  in  its  upper  part  A 'aJtr  Baruk,  which  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  shown  to  be  the  Bimtrenus  Flu  vies  [Bo- 
sticknls.]  This,  therefore,  Mannert  seemed  to  have 
sufficient  authority  for  identifying  with  the  Loonies. 
But  the  existence  of  the  Litany — a name  supposed 
to  be  similar  to  the  Leontes — between  Sidou  and 
Tyre,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  conjecture  that 
Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the  Leoutes,  which  is  in  fact 
identical  with  the  anonymous  river  which  Strabo 
mentions  near  Tyre  (p.  758),  which  can  be  no  oilier 
than  tiie  Litany  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vul.  iii.  pp.  408 
— 410,  and  notes).  No  great  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  on  the  similarity  of  names,  as  the  form 
Leontos  is  merely  the  inflexion  of  A«t*y,  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  Arabic.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  classical  geographer  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  translated  the  Semitic  name.  [Sec 
Cams  and  Lvcua.]  Besides  which  the  I Atony 
dues  not  retain  this  name  to  the  coast,  but  is  here 
called  Xahr-el-  Kdsimiyrh,  the  Casimeer  of  Maun- 
drell  (March  20,  p.  48 ; Belaud,  Palaestina,  pp.  290, 
291.)  [G.  W.] 

LEONTI'NI  (Asbktimm:  Etk.  Amwooj  : Len~ 
tint),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  between  Syracuse 
and  Cataua,  but  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  near  a considerable  lake  now  known  as  the 
Lugo  di  IjemtinL  The  name  of  Le>jutini  is  evidently 
au  ethnic  form,  signifying  properly  the  people  rather 
thin  Ui-*  city  itself;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  Mie  in  use.  and  is  employed  both  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  (declined  as  a plural  adjective*),  with 
the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  calls  the  city 
Aibrnoy  or  Leoatium.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13.)  But 
it  is  clear,  from  the  modern  form  of  the  name, 
Lentini,  tliat  the  form  Leontini,  which  we  find 
universal  in  writers  of  the  best  ages,  continued  in 
ouminon  use  down  to  a late  period.  All  ancient 
writers  concur  in  representing  Leontini  as  a Greek 
colony,  and  one  of  those  of  Chalcidian  origin,  being 
founded  by  Clialcidic  colonists  from  Naxos,  in  the 
same  year  with  Cataua.  and  six  years  after  the 
parent  city  of  Naxos,  B.c.  730.  (Time.  vi.  3;  Seyran. 
Ob.  283 ; Dind.  xii.  53.  xiv.  14.)  According  to 
Thuc/dide*.  the  site  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  Siculi.  but  these  were  expelled,  and  the  rity  be- 
came essentially  a Greek  oulony.  We  know  little  of 
its  early  history ; but,  from  the  strength  of  its  po- 
sition and  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  territory 
(renowned  in  all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  richness), 
it  appears  to  have  early  attained  to  great  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the 
E.  of  Sicily.  The  rapinity  of  its  rise  is  attested  by 
tiie  fact  that  it  was  able,  in  its  turn,  to  found  the 
colony  of  Euboea  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Scymn.  Ch. 
287),  apparently  at  a very  early  period.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  three  Clialcidic  cities,  Leon- 
tini,  Naxos,  and  Catena,  from  tiie  earliest  period 
adopted  the  same  Hue  of  policy,  and  made  common 
'aruse  against  their  Dorian  neighbours,  as  we  find 
them  constantly  doing  in  later  times. 

The  government  of  Leontini  was  an  oligarchy,  but 
it  fell  at  one  time,  like  so  many  other  cities  of  Sicily, 
under  the  yoke  of  a despot  of  tiie  name  of  Panaetius, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the 


• Polybiua  uses  the  fuller  phrase  rj  rur  A toy- 
rlytey  viKis  (vii.  6). 
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kind  in  Sicily.  His  usurpation  is  referred  by  Ea  • 
•ebius  to  the  43nl  Olympiad,  or  a.  c.  608.  (Arist 
Pol.  v.  10,  12;  Euseb.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

Leontini  appears  to  have  retained  its  independ- 
ence till  after  b.  c.  498,  when  it  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela  (Herod.  viL  154): 
after  which  it  seems  to  have  passed  in  succession 
under  the  authority  of  Gelon  and  Hieron  of  Syra- 
cuse; as  we  find  that,  in  B.c.  476,  the  latter  despot, 
having  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Cataua  and  Naxoe 
from  their  native  cities,  which  be  peopled  with  new 
colonists,  established  the  exiles  at  Leontini,  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  shared  with  its  former  citizens. 
(Diod.  xL  49.)  We  find  no  special  mention  of 
Leontini  in  tlte  revolutions  that  followed  the  death 
of  Hieron ; but  there  is  Do  doubt  that  it  regained  its 
independence  after  the  expulsion  of  Thnu>ybulos, 
b C.  466,  and  the  period  w hich  followed  was  pro- 
bably that  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Leontini,  as 
well  as  the  other  Clialcidic  cities  of  Sicily.  (Diod. 
xi.  72,  76.)  But  its  proximity  to  Syracuse  became 
the  source  of  fresh  troubles  to  Leontini.  In  n.  c. 
427  the  Leonti nes  found  themselves  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  and, 
being  miable  to  cope  single-tmuded  with  the  Syra- 
sarts,  they  applied  for  suppo  t not  only  to  their 
Chalcidic  brethren,  but  to  the  Athenians  also,  who 
sent  a fleet  of  twenty  ships  to  their  assistance,  under 
the  command  of  Laches  and  Charoeades.  (Thuc  iii 
86  ; Diod.  xii.  53  ) The  operations  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Ladies  and  his  successors  Pythodorus 
and  Enrymedon  were,  however,  confined  to  the  part 
of  Sicily  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Mes&ana  : the 
Leon  tinea  received  no  direct  support  from  them, 
but,  after  tiie  war  had  coutiuued  fur  sonic  years, 
they  were  included  in  the  general  pacification  of 
Gela,  b.  c.  42  4,  w hich  for  a time  secured  them  iu 
the  possession  of  their  independence.  (Thuc  iv.  58, 
65.)  Tiiis,  however,  did  not  last  long : the  Sy- 
racusans took  advan:age  of  intestine  dissensions 
among  the  Leontines,  and,  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  oligarchy,  drove  the  democratic  party  into  exile, 
while  they  adopted  tire  oligarchy  and  richer  classes 
as  Syracusan  citizens.  The  greater  part  of  the 
latter  body  even  abandoned  tbeir  own  city,  and  mi- 
grated to  Syracuse  ; but  quickty  returned,  and  for  a 
time  joined  with  the  exiles  in  holding  it  out  against 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans.  But  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  they  again  applied,  were  unable  to  render 
them  any  effectual  assistance  ; they  were  a second 
time  expelled,  B.  c.  422,  and  Leontini  became  a mere 
dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  always  retaining 
some  importance  as  a fortress,  from  the  strength  of 
its  position.  (Thuc.  v.  4;  Diod.  xii.  54.) 

In  b.  a 417  the  Leoutine  exiles  are  mentioned  as 
joiuing  with  the  Segestans  in  urging  on  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  to  Sicily  (Diod.  xii.  83;  Pint.  AYc 
12)  ; and  their  restoration  was  made  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  enterprise.  (Thuc  tL  50.) 
But  the  failure  of  that  expedition  left  them  without 
any  hope  of  restoration  ; and  Leontini  continued  in 
its  subordinate  and  fallen  condition  till  n.  c.  406, 
when  the  Syracusans  allowed  the  nnfortunate  Ar- 
gentines, after  the  capture  of  tbeir  own  city  by  the 
Carthaginians,  to  establish  themselves  at  Leontini. 
The  Geloana  and  Camariuasans  followed  tbeif  ex- 
ample the  next  year:  the  Leontine  exiles  of  Syracm* 
at  the  same  lime  took  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
their  native  city,  and  declare  themselves  independent, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  Dionysius  with 
Himilco,  in  b.  c.  405,  expressly  stipulated  for  tlte 
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freedom  and  independence  of  Leontini.  (Died.  xiii. 
89,  113,  114  ; Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 5.)  This  con- 
dition was  not  long  observed  by  Dionysius,  who  no 
sooner  found  himself  free  from  the  fear  of  Carthage 
than  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Chalcidic  citiee, 
and,  after  reducing  Cutana  and  Naxos,  corn  (jelled 
the  Leon  tines,  who  were  now  bereft  of  all  their  allies, 
to  surrender  their  city,  which  was  for  the  second 
time  deserted,  and  the  whole  people  transferred  to 
Syracuse,  B.  c.  403.  (Id-  xir.  14,  15.)  At  a later 
period  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  396)  Dionysius  found  him- 
self compelled  to  appear  the  discontent  of  his  mer- 
cenary troops,  by  giving  up  to  them  both  the  city 
and  the  fertile  territory  of  Leontini,  where  they  esta- 
blished themselves  to  the  number  of  10,000  men. 
(Id.  xiv.  78.)  From  this  time  Leontini  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  civil  troubles  and 
revolutions  at  Syracuse,  with  which  city  it  seems  to 
have  constantly  continued  in  intimate  relations ; 
but,  as  Strabo  observes,  always  shared  in  its  dis- 
asters, without  always  partaking  of  its  prospe- 
rity. (St rah.  vi.  p.  273.)  Thus,  the  Leontines 
were  among  the  first  to  declare  against  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  open  their  gates  to  Dion  (Diod.  xvi. 
16;  Plut.  /Hon.  39,  40).  Some  years  afterwards 
their  city  was  occupied  with  a military  force  by 
Hicetas,  who  from  thence  carried  on  war  with  Ti- 
moleon  (/ 6.  78,  82)  ; and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
great  victory  of  the  latter  over  the  Carthaginians 
(B.  C.  340)  that  he  was  able  to  expel  Hicetas 
and  make  himself  master  of  Leontini.  (76.  82  ; 
Plut.  Timol.  32.)  That  city  was  not,  like  almost 
all  the  others  of  Sicily,  restored  on  this  occasion  to 
freedom  and  independence,  but  was  once  more  incor- 
porated in  the  Syracusan  state,  and  the  inhabitants 
transferred  to  that  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  82.) 

At  a later  period  the  Leontines  again  figure  as  an 
independent  state,  and,  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles 
with  the  Carthaginians,  on  several  occasions  took 
part  against  the  Syracusans.  (Diod.  xix.  110,  xx. 
32.)  When  Py rebus  arrived  in  Sicily,  u.  c.  278, 
they  were  subject  to  a tyrant  or  despot  of  the  name 
of  Heracleides,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  his 
submission  to  that  monarch.  (Id.  xxii.  8,  10,  Ex c. 
If.  p.  497.)  But  not  long  after  they  appear  to  ha\e 
again  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  Mid  Leon- 
ti ni  was  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  sovereignty 
was  secured  to  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War,  B.  c.  263. 
(Id.  xxiii.  Exc.  U.  p.  502.)  This  state  of  tilings 
continued  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Leontini 
again  figures  conspicuously  in  the  events  which  led 
to  the  fall  of  Syracuse.  It  was  in  one  of  the  long 
and  narrow  streets  of  Leoatuii  tliat  Hieronymus 
was  assassinated  by  Dinotnenes,  b.  0.215  (Liv. 
xxiv.  7 ; Polyb.  viL  6)  ; and  it  was  there  that, 
shortly  after,  Hippocrates  ami  Epicydcs  first  raised 
the  standard  of  opeu  war  against  Rome.  Marcell  us 
hastened  to  attack  the  city,  ai;d  made  himself  master 
of  it  without  difficulty  ; but  the  severities  exercised 
by  him  on  this  occasion  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
Syracusans  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  rupture  with  Rome.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  29,  30,  39.)  Under  the  Roman  government 
Leontini  was  restored  to  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  town,  but  it  seems  to  have  sunk 
into  a state  of  decay.  Cicero  calls  it  “ misera  civitas 
atque  mania  * ( Farr.  it  66);  and,  though  its  fertile 
territory  was  still  well  cultivated,  this  was  done  almost 
wholly  by  farmers  from  other  cities  of  Sicily,  par- 
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ticuiarly  from  Centoripa.  (75.  iii.  46,  49.)  Strabo 
also  speaks  of  it  as  in  a very  declining  condition, 
and  though  the  name  is  still  found  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  a place  of 
importance  under  the  Roman  rule.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  273;  Mel  it  7.  § 16;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
lit  4.  § 13.)  But  the  great  strength  of  its  p*«ition 
must  have  always  preserved  it  from  entire  decay, 
and  rendered  it  a place  of  mime  con-equence  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  modem  city  of  Lentini,  which 
preserves  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name,  is  a poor 
place,  though  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and 
suffers  severely  from  malaria.  No  ruins  are  visible 
on  the  site  ; but  some  extensive  excavations  in  the 
rocky  uidei  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  are  be- 
lieved by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Laestrygonea,  and  gravely  described  as  such  by 
Faxello.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iii.  3.) 

The  situation  of  Leontini  is  well  described  by 
Polybius : it  stood  on  a broken  hill,  divided  into  two 
separate  summits  by  an  intervening  valley  or  hollow; 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  the  W.  side,  flowed  a small 
stream,  which  he  calls  the  Livslh,  now  known  as 
the  Fiume  Ruina , which  falls  into  the  Lake  oj 
Lentini,  a little  below  the  town.  (Pol.  vii  6.)  The 
two  summits  just  noticed,  being  bordered  by  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  formed,  as  it  were,  two  natural  citadels 
or  fortresses;  it  was  evidently  one  of  these  which 
Thucydides  mentions  under  the  name  of  Phoceak, 
which  was  occupied  in  b.  c.  422  by  the  Leontine 
exiles  who  returned  from  Syracuse.  (Time.  v.  4.) 
Both  heights  seem  to  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  regarded  Leontini  as  an  important 
fortress  ; and  we  find  them  alluded  to  as  “ the 
forts  ” (t4  tppoopia)  of  Leontini.  (Diod.  xiv.  58, 
xxii.  8.)  Diodorus  also  mentions  that  one  quarter 
of  Leontini  was  known  by  the  name  of  *•  The  New 
Town  * Nia  xvi.  72) ; but  we  have  no 

means  of  determining  its  locality.  It  is  singular 
that  no  ancieot  author  alludes  to  the  Lake  (or  a>  it 
is  commonly  called  the  Biviere)  of  Lent  ini,  a sheet 
of  water  of  considerable  extent,  but  stagnant  and 
shallow,  which  lies  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the 
city.  It  produces  abundance  of  fish,  but  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  malaria  from 
which  the  city  now  suffers.  (DDrville,  Sicula, 
p.  168  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  157,  158.) 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  territory  of 
Leontini,  or  the  Lkontin'/s  Campir,  is  celebrated 
by  many  ancient  anthers.  According  to  a tradition 
commooly  received,  it  was  there  that  wheat  grew 
wild,  arid  where  it  was  first  brought  into  rultivs. 
tion  (Diod.  iv.  24,  v.  2),  sod  it  was  always  regarded 
as  the  most  productive  district  in  all  Sicily  for  the 
growth  of  corn.  Cicero  calls  it  **  campus  ille  Leou- 
tinus  nobilissimus  ac  fenu  i.-sirmis,"  *•  uberrima 
Mediae  para,"  “caput  rei  frumentariae,”  and  savs 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  as 
in  itselt  a sufficient  resource  against  scarcity.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  18,  44,  46.  pro  Scaur.  2,  PkiL  viii.  8.) 
The  tract  thus  celebrated,  which  was  known  also  by 
the  name  of  the  Labhtkyooxii  Gampi  [Lakstky- 
oosckb],  was  evidently  the  plain  extending  from  the 
foot  of  tiie  hills  on  which  Leontini  was  situated  to 
the  river  Symaethus,  now  known  as  the  Piano  di 
Catania.  We  have  no  explanation  of  the  tradition 
which  led  to  the  fixing  on  this  fertile  tract  as  the 
abode  of  the  fabulous  Laeetrygones. 

Leontini  was  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated orator  Gorgias,  who  in  b.  c.  427  was  the 
head  of  the  deputation  sent  by  his  native  city  to 
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Implore  the  intervention  of  Athens.  (Diod.  xii.  53; 
Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  282.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIJI  Or  LBONT1NI. 

LEO'NTIUM  (A*4moy : Eth.  Atorr^tnot),  a 
town  of  Achaia,  was  originally  not  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  afterwards  became  so, 
succeeding  to  the  place  of  Rhypes.  It  is  only  men- 
tioned by  Polybius,  and  its  position  is  uncertain. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  an  inland  town,  and 
was  probably  between  Pharae  and  the  territory  oi 
Aegiutn,  since  we  find  that  the  Eleisns  under  the 
Aetolian  general  Euripidas,  after  marching  throogh 
the  territory  of  Pluirae  as  far  as  that  of  Aegiura, 
retreated  to  I eontium.  Leake  places  it  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sennoa,  between  the  territory  of  Tri- 
taea  and  that  of  Aegiutn,  at  a place  now  called  A i 
A ndhrea,  from  a ruined  church  of  that  saint  near  the 
village  of  Guawnittra.  Callicrates,  the  partisan  of 
the  Rinnans  during  the  later  days  of  the  Achaean 
League,  was  a native  of  Leontium.  (PoL  ii.  41, 
▼.  94.  xxvi.  1 ; Leake,  Marta,  vol.  iii.  p.  419.) 

LEONTO'POLIS.  [NicxPHotuuM.J 
LEONTO'POLIS.  [Lrontes.] 

LEONTO'POLIS  (iitirrmv  Ptol  iv.  5. 

§ 51  ; Strab.  xvii.  pp.  802,  812  ; A timtt,  Hieronym. 
ad  Jovian,  ii.  6,  Leon toe  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  20. 
s.  17),  the  capital  of  the  Leoritopolite  nome  in  the 
Delta  of  Egypt.  It  stood  in  lat.  30°  6'  N.,  about 
three  geographical  miles  S.  of  Tbmuis.  Strabo  i& 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  either  this  nome,  or 
its  chief  town : and  it  was  probably  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  and  importance.  The  lion  was  not 
among  the  sacred  animals  of  Aegypt : but  that  it 
was  occasionally  domesticated  and  kept  in  the 
temples,  may  be  inferred  from  Diodorus  (ii.  84). 
Trained  Hons,  employed  in  the  chase  of  deers,  wolves, 
6cc.,  are  found  in  the  hunting-pieces  delineated  upon 
the  walls  of  the  grottoes  at  Benihossan.  (Wilkinson, 
M.  and  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 6.)  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  (b.  c.  180—145)  a temple,  twiddled  ] 
after  that  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded  by  the  exiled  j 
Jewish  priest  Onias.  (Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  xiii.  3. 

§ 3 ; Hieronym.  m Daniel  ch.  xi.)  The  Hebrew  j 
colony,  which  was  attracted  by  the  establishment  , 
of  their  national  worship  at  Leontopolis,  and  which 
was  increased  by  the  refugees  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Seleucid  kings  in  Palestine,  flourished 
there  for  more  tlian  three  centuries  afterwards.  1 
In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  the  Lenntopolite  temple 
was  closed,  amid  the  general  discouragement  of 
Judaism  by  that  em|#ror.  (Joseph.  B.  Jud,  vii.  I 
10.  § 4.)  Antiquarians  are  divided  as  to  the  real 
site  of  the  ruins  of  Leontopolis.  According  to 
D'Anrille,  they  are  covered  by  a mound  still  called  , 
Tel-Ettabe.  or  the  “Lion’s  Hill*  (Comp.  Cham- 
pollion,  lEggpte,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 10,  seq.).  Jomard,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  some  tumuli  near  the 
village  of  El-Mengaleh  in  the  Delta,  represent  the  : 
ancient  Leontopolis.  And  this  supposition  agrees 
better  with  the  account  of  the  town  given  by  Xe- 
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nophon  of  Ephesus.  ( Ephetiaca , iv.  p.  280.  ed. 
Bipont)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LEPETYMNUS  (A r*4rvfuK>if  called  Lepethym- 
nus  or  Lepethymus  by  Pliny,  v.  31.  s.  39 ; the  MS& 
vary),  a mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Lesbos,  near 
Methymna.  Plehn  states  (Lesbiac.  Lib.  p.  9)  that 
it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  bland : but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  modem 
surveys.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be  Mont  S. 
Theodore,  The  sepulchre  and  tomb  of  the  hero 
Palamede*  are  alleged  to  have  been  here.  (Tsetses, 
Lycophr  Casmndr.  1095;  Philostr.  Heroic,  p.  716, 
Vit.  Apollon,  Tyan.  iv.  13.  150,  also  16.  154.)  Iu 
Antigonus  of  Caryatus  (c.  17)  there  is  a story  given, 
on  the  authority  of  Myrsilus  the  Lesbian,  concerning 
a temple  of  Apollo  and  a shrine  of  the  hero  Lepe- 
tvmnns,  connected  with  the  same  mountain.  Here, 
also,  according  to  Theophrastus  (De  Sign,  Pluv.  et 
Vent.  p.  783,  ed.  Schueid.),  an  astronomer  called 
Matricetas  made  his  observations.  [J.  S.  H.] 
LEPINUS  MONS  is  the  name  given  by  Columella 
(x.  131),  the  only  author  in  whom  the  name  is 
found,  to  a mountain  near  Sigma  in  Latium,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  underfalU  or  offshoots  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Vokscian  Apennines.  The  name  of 
Montes  Lcpini  b frequently  applied  by  modem  geo- 
graphers to  the  whole  of  the  lofty  iiaiuntain  group 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  from  the 
Pontine  Marshes  [Latium]  ; but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  this.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEPIDOTON-POLIS  (AewiSair&i*  f)  Acwi&trrkr 
wdAir,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 72),  a town  in  Upper  Egypt, 
situated  in  the  Panopolite  nome,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Nile.  It  was  about  four  geographical 
miles  N.  of  Chenoboscia.  Lat.  26°  2'  N.  Thb  was 
doubtless,  the  place  at  which  Herodotus  had  heard 
that  the  fish  lepidotut  was  caught  in  great  num- 
bers, and  even  received  divine  honours  (ii,  72 ; 
comp.  Minntoli,  p.  414  ; Champollion,  lEgypte, 
vol.  i.  p.  248).  Lepidoton-Polis  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Oairian  worship,  for,  according 
to  the  legend,  Isis,  in  her  search  for  the  limbs  of 
Osiris,  who  had  been  cut  into  pieces  by  Typhon, 
traversed  the  marshes  in  a boat  made  of  papyrus 
(Barit),  and  in  whatsoever  place  she  found  a member, 
there  she  buried  it.  In  the  end  she  discovered  all 
the  limbs,  excepting  one,  which  had  been  devoured 
by  the  fishes  phagrat  and  lepidotut.  No  remains  of 
Lepidoton-Polis  have  been  discovered.  [W.  B.  D.] 
LEPO'NTII  (ArprdvTHH,  Strab.,  Ptol),  an  Al- 
pine people,  who  inhabited  the  valleys  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps,  about  the  head  of  the  two  great 
lakes,  the  Logo  di  Como  and  Logo  Maggioro. 
Strabo  tells  us  distinctly  that  they  were  a Khartum 
tribe  (iv.  p.  206),  and  adds  that,  like  many  otheis  of 
the  minor  Alpine  tribes,  they  had  atone  time  spread 
further  into  Italy,  but  bad  been  gradually  driven  back 
into  the  mountains.  (Ib.  p.  204.)  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  the  position  and  limits  of 
their  territory.  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Rhine  took 
its  rise  in  the  country  of  the  Lepontii  (B.G  iv.  10), 
and  Pliny  says  that  the  Uberi  (or  Viberi),  who  were 
a tribe  of  tlie  Lepontii,  occupied  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s,  24).  Ptolemy,  on  the  con- 
trary (iii  1.  § 38),  places  them  in  the  Cottian 
Alps,*  but  this  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  statement*, 
Strabo  distinctly  connecting  them  with  tl>e  Rhae- 
tians.  Their  name  occurs  also  in  the  list  of  the 
Alpine  nations  on  the  trophy  of  Augustus  ( ap . 
Plin,  l.  c.),  in  a manner  quite  in  accordant*  wi*l» 
the  statements  of  Caesar  and  Pliny;  and  on  the 
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whole  we  may  safely  place  them  in  the  group  of  the 
Alps,  of  which  the  Mont  St.  GotKard  is  the  centre, 
and  from  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  as  well 
as  the  /fetus  and  the  Ticino,  take  their  rise.  The 
iiame  of  Val  cantina,  still  given  to  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Ticino,  near  the  foot  of  the  5/.  GotKard, 
is  very  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Le- 
pontii.  Their  chief  town,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
was  Oscela  or  Oscella,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  Domo  d Ottola ; but,  as  the  Lepontii  are 
erroneously  placed  by  him  in  the  Cottlan  Alps,  it  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  the  town  meant  by  him 
is  the  Ocelum  of  Caesar  (now  Uxtav),  which  was 
really  situated  in  that  district  [Ocklum.] 

The  name  of  Alpics  Lkpontiae,  or  Lepontian 
Alps,  is  generally  given  by  modem  geographers  to 
the  part  of  this  chain  extending  from  Monte.  Rosa 
to  the  St.  GotKard ; but  there  is  no  ancient  antho- 
rity  for  this  use  of  the  term.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LE'PREUM  (rb  Arirpeor,  Scyl.,  Strab.,  Polyb.; 
Abrpeot,  Paus.,  Aristoph.  Ac,  149;  A dirpior,  PtoL 
iii.  16.  § 18:  Eth.  Atwpedrrjt),  the  chief  town  of 
Triphylia  in  Elis,  was  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  district,  at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from 
Samicum,  and  40  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344.)  Scylax  and  Ptolemy,  less  correctly,  describe 
it  as  lying  upon  the  coast.  Triphylia  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cauconians,  whence 
Lepreum  is  called  by  Callimachus  {Hymn,  in  Jov. 
39)  Ka vKi*y<ny  wro\Udpov.  The  Caucones  were 
afterwards  expelled  hy  the  Minvae,  who  took  posses* 
sion  of  Lepreum.  (Herod,  ir.  148.)  Subsequently, 
and  probably  soon  after  the  Messenian  wars,  Le- 
preuin  and  the  other  cities  of  Triphylia  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Eleians,  who  governed  them  as  subject 
places.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  818,  b.]  The  Triphylian 
cities,  however,  always  bore  this  yoke  with  impa- 
tience ; and  Lepreum  took  the  lead  in  their  frequent 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  Eleian  supremacy.  The 
greater  importance  of  Lepreum  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Triphylian  towns 
which  took  part  in  the  Persian  wars.  (Herod,  ix. 
28.)  In  b.  c.  42 1 Lepreum,  supported  by  Sparta, 
revolted  from  Elia  (Thuc.  v.  31);  and  at  last,  in 
400,  the  Eleians,  by  their  treaty  with  Sparta,  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  tiieir  authority  over  Lepreum 
and  the  other  Triphylian  towns.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2. 
§ 25.)  When  the  Spartan  power  had  been  broken 
by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (n.  c.  371),  the  Spartans 
endeavoured  to  recover  their  supremacy  over  Le- 
preum and  the  other  Triphyliaa  towns ; but  the 
latter  protected  themselves  by  becoming  members  of 
the  Arcadian  confederacy,  which  had  been  recently 
founded  by  Eptuninondas.  (Xen.  IfelL  vi.  5.  § 2, 
seq.)  Hence  Lepreum  is  called  an  Arcadian  town 
by  Scylax  and  Pliny,  the  latter  of  whom  erroneously 
speaks  both  of  a Le prion  in  Elis  (iv.  5.  s.  6),  and  of 
a Imprison  in  Arcadia  (iv.  5.  s.  10).  Pnu&anias  also 
states  that  the  Lepreatne  in  his  time  claimed  to  be 
Arcadians;  but  he  observes  that  they  had  been  sub- 
jects of  the  Eleians  from  ancient  tiroes,  — that  ns 
many  of  them  as  had  been  victors  iu  the  public 
games  were  proclaimed  as  Eleians  from  Lcpreus, — 
and  that  Aristophanes  describes  Lepreus  as  a city  of 
the  Eleians.  (Paus.  v.  5.  §3.)  After  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Eleians  again  reduced  the  Triphylian 
cities,  which  therefore  were  obliged  to  join  the  Ae- 
tolian  league  along  with  the  Eleians.  But  when 
Philip,  in  his  war  with  the  Actolians.  marched  into 
Triphylia,  the  inhabitants  of  lepreum  rose  against 
tiro  Eleian  garrison  in  their  town,  and  declared  in 
vol.  n. 
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favour  of  Philip,  wno  thus  obtained  po*ne*sion  of  the 
place.  (Polyb.  iv.  77,  79,  80.)  In  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias  the  only  monument  in  Lepreum  was  a temple 
of  Demeter,  built  of  brick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  was  a fountain  named  Arene.  (Paus.  v.  5.  §6.) 
The  territory  of  Lepreum  was  rich  and  fertile.  (Xtvpa 
tuSalfiiaty,  Strab.  viii  p.  345.) 

The  ruins  of  Leprenm  are  situated  upon  a hill, 
near  the  modem  village  of  Strot'itzi.  These  ruins 
show  that  Lepreum  was  a town  of  some  sire.  A 
plan  of  them  is  given  by  the  French  Commission, 
which  is  copied  in  the  work  of  Curtius.  They  were 
first  described  by  Dodwcil.  It  takes  half  au  hour  to 
ascend  from  the  first  traces  of  the  walls  to  the  acro- 
polis, which  is  entered  by  an  ancient  gateway.  “ The 
towers  are  square;  one  of  them  is  almost  entire,  and 
contains  a small  window  or  arrow  hole.  A trans- 
verse wall  is  carried  completely  across  the  acropolis, 
by  which  means  it  was  anciently  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  foundation  of  this  wall,  and  part  of  the 
elevation,  still  remain.  Three  different  periods  of 
architectnre  are  evident  in  this  fortress.  The  walls 
are  composed  of  polygons:  some  of  the  towers  con- 
sist of  irregular,  and  others  of  rectangular  quadri- 
laterals. The  ruins  extend  far  below  the  acropolis, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  seen  on  a flat  de- 
tached knoll.”  (Dodwcil.  Tour  through  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347  ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  56 ; Bob- 
laye,  Recherchcs,  <fc.  p.  135 ; Curtius,  Pelopon- 
ne*o$.  vol.  ii.  p.  84.) 

LE'PSIA  ( Lipso ),  a small  island  of  the  Icnrian 
sea,  in  the  north  of  Lems,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Caria.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author 
except  Pliny  ( H . Ar.  v.  34).  [ L.  S.] 

LEPTE  (Arsruri)  tutpa,  Ptol.  iv.  5 ; Plin.  vi.  29 
s.  34),  the  modem  Ras-el-Auf in  lat.  23°  N-,  was 
a headland  of  Upper  Egypt,  upon  the  confines  of 
Aetbiopia,  which  projected  into  the  Red  Sea  at  Sinus 
Immuiulus  ( Foul  Bay).  It  formed  the  extremity 
of  a volcanic  range  of  rocks  abounding  in  mines  of 
gold,  copper  and  topaz.  £W.  B.  D.] 

LEPTIS,  a town  of  Hixpania  Baetica,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Bell.  Alex.  57,  where  the  word  is  perhaps 
only  a false  reading  for  Lakpa,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Anas.  [P.  S.j 

LEPTIS*  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  38; 
Hirt.  BelL  Afr.  6,  7,  9,  62  ; Mela,  i.  7.  § 2 ; Plin. 
v.  4 s.  3),  also  called  by  later  writers,  LEPTIS 
MINOR  or  PARVA  (A4wt*t  u Ptol.  iv.  3. 

§ 10;  Leptiminus  or  Lepte  Minns,  / tin.  Ant.  p.  58; 
Tab.  Peut  i Gengr.  Rav.  iii.  5 v.  5 : Eth  Leptitani: 
Ltmia , Ru.)t  a dty  on  the  coast  of  Byiariutn,  just 
within  the  SE.  headland  of  the  Sinua  Neapolitans, 
18  M.P.  SE.  of  Hadrumetum,  and  33  M.  P.  NE.  of 
Thysdrus,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Phoenician  colonics  on  that  coast,  notwithstanding 
the  epithet  Parva,  which  is  merely  used  by  late 
writers  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  more  important 
city  of  Leitis  Magna.  It  was  a colony Tyre 
(Sail.  Jug.  19;  Plin.  L c.),  and,  under  the  Car- 
thaginians, it  was  the  most  important  plncc  in  the 
wealthy  district  of  Emporiak,  and  its  wealth  was 
such  that  It  paid  to  Carthage  the  daily  tribute  of 
a Kuboic  talent.  (Lrv.  L c.)  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a libera  civiiat,  at  least  in  Pliny’s  time  : 
whether  it  became  a colony  afterwards  depends  on 
the  question,  whether  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of 
Leptis  belong  to  this  city  or  to  Leptis  Magna. 

* Derived  from  a Phoenician  word  signifying 
a naval  statum. 
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[See  below,  under  Leptis  Maoha.]  Its  ruina, 
I hough  interesting,  are  of  no  great  extent.  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  109  ; Barth,  H'amferun^en,  <fe.  p. 
161.)  [P.S.] 

LEPTIS  MAGNA  A 4ms  fisydAij,  Aeirri- 

pdyva,  Prooop.  B.  V.  ii.  21  ; also  Arirrij,  simply; 
aft.  NmDtoAh ; Leptimagnensia  Ci vitas,  Cod.  Just. 
i.  27.  2 ; Eth.  and  Adj.  Aeirr  navis,  Leptitanus  : 
Lebda,  large  Ru.),  the  chief  of  the  three  cities 
which  formed  the  African  Tripolis,  in  the  district 
between  the  Syrtes  (Regio  Syrtica,  aft.  Tripoli- 
tans), on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  ; the  other  two 
being  Oea  and  Sabrata.  Leptis  was  one  of  the  mo->t 
ancient  Phoenician  colonies  on  this  coast,  haring 
been  founded  by  the  Sidonians  (Sail.  Jug.  19,78); 
and  its  site  was  one  of  the  moat  favourable  that  can 
be  imagined  for  a city  of  the  first  class.  It  stood  at 
one  of  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  table-land 
of  the  Great  Desert  falls  off  to  the  sea  by  a succession 
of  mountain  ridges,  enclosing  valleys  which  are  thus 
sheltered  from  those  encroachments  of  sand  that 
cover  the  shore  where  no  such  protection  exists, 
while  they  lie  open  to  the  breezes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  country,  in  fact,  resembles,  on  a small 
scale,  the  terraces  of  the  Cyrenaic  coast  ; and  its 
great  beauty  and  fertility  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion alike  of  ancient  ami  modem  writers.  (Ainmian. 
Marc,  xxviii.  6 ; Della  Celia  ; Beecby ; Barth,  &c.) 
Each  of  these  valleys  is  watered  by  its  streamlet, 
generally  very  insignificant  and  even  intermittent, 
but  sometimes  worthy  of  being  styled  a river,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cinyps,  and  of  the  smaller  stream, 
further  to  the  west,  upon  which  Leptis  stood.  The 
excellence  of  the  site  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  promontory  Hkrmakl'H 
( Ras-al-  .4sAan),  W.  of  the  city,  to  the  roadstead  in 
its  front.  The  ruins  of  Leptis  are  of  vast  extent, 
of  which  a great  portion  is  buried  under  the  sand 
which  has  drifted  over  them  from  the  sea.  From 
what  tin  be  traced,  however,  it  is  clear  that  these 
remains  contain  the  ruins  of  three  different  cities. 

(1.)  The  original  city,  or  Old  Leptis,  still  exhibits 
In  its  ruins  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient  Phoenician 
settlement  ; and,  in  its  site,  its  sea-walls  and  quays, 
its  harbour,  and  its  defences  on  the  land  side,  it  bears 
a striking  general  resemblance  to  Carthage.  It  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  jutting  out  from 
the  W.  bank  of  the  little  river,  the  mouth  of  which 
formed  its  port,  having  been  artificially  enlarged  for 
that  purpose.  The  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
seaward  face  of  the  promontory,  are  lined  with  walls 
of  massive  masonry,  serving  as  sea-walls  as  well  as 
quays,  and  containing  some  curious  vaulted  cham- 
bers, which  are  supposed  to  have  been  docks  for 
ships  which  were  kept  (as  at  Carthage)  for  a last 
resource,  in  care  the  citadel  should  be  taken  by  an 
enemy.  There  structures  are  of  a harder  stone  than 
the  other  buildings  of  the  city  ; the  latter  being  of 
a light  sandstone,  which  gave  the  place  a glittering 
whiteness  to  the  voyager  approaching  it  from  the 
sea.  ( Stadiasm . Mar.  Mag.  p.  463,  G.,  p.  297, 
H.)  On  the  land  side  the  isthmus  was  defended 
bv  three  lines  of  massive  stone  walls,  the  position 
of  each  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ; and,  in  a depression  of  the  gronnd 
between  the  outmost  and  middle  line,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a canal,  connecting  the  harbour  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  the  roadstead  W.  of  the 
city.  Opposite  to  this  tongue  of  land,  mi  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  is  a much  lower,  less  projecting, 
mad  mare  rounded  promontory,  which  could  not  have 
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been  left  out  of  the  system  of  external  works,  id* 
though  no  part  of  the  city  was  built  upon  it.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  here,  besides  the  quays  along  the 
river  side,  and  vaults  in  them,  which  served  for 
warehouses,  a remarkable  building,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a fort.  Its  superstructure  is  of  brick, 
and  certainly  not  of  Phoenician  work  ; but  it  pro- 
bably stood  on  foundations  coeval  with  the  city. 
This  is  the  only  example  of  the  use  of  brick  in  the 
ruins  of  Leptis,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls 
which  surmoUnt  the  sea-defences  already  described. 
From  this  eastern,  as  well  as  from  the  western  point 
of  land,  an  artificial  mole  was  built  out,  to  give  addi- 
tional shelter  to  the  port  on  either  side;  but,  through 
not  permitting  a free  egress  to  the  sand  which  is 
washed  up  on  that  coast  in  vast  quantities  with 
every  tide,  these  inole*  have  been  tlie  chief  cause  ot 
the  destruction,  first  of  the  port,  and  afterwards  uf 
the  city.  The  former  event  had  already  happened 
at  the  date  of  the  Stadiasmus,  which  describes  Lep- 
tis as  having  no  harbour  (iA intros').  The  harbour 
still  existed,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
of  the  city  by  Septimiua  Severus,  and  small  vessels 
could  even  ascend  to  some  distance  above  the  city, 
as  is  proved  by  a quay  of  Roman  work  on  the 
W.  bank,  at  a spot  where  the  river  is  still  deep, 
though  its  mouth  is  now  lost  in  the  sand-hills. 

2.  The  Old  City  (wdAif)  thus  described  became 
gradually,  like  the  Byrsa  of  Cartilage,  the  citadel 
of  a much  more  extensive  New  City  (NedvoAis), 
which  grew  up  beyond  its  limits,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river,  where  its  magnificent  buildings  now  lie 
hidden  beneath  the  sand.  This  New  City,  as  in 
the  case  of  Carthage  and  several  other  Phoenician 
cities  of  like  growth,  gave  its  name  to  the  place, 
which  was  hence  called  Keapolis.  not,  however,  as 
at  Carthage  [comp.  Carthago,  VoL  I.  p.  529.  § i.]. 
to  the  disuse  of  the  old  name,  Leptis,  which  was 
never  entirely  lost,  and  which  became  the  prevailing 
name  in  the  later  rimes  of  the  ancient  world,  and  is 
the  name  which  the  ruins  still  retain  (Lebda). 
Under  the  early  emperore  both  names  are  found 
almost  indifferently;  but  with  a slight  indication  of 
the  preference  given  to  Neapous.  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  name  leptis,  with  the  epithet 
Magna  to  distinguish  it  from  Leptis  Parva,  pre- 
vailed at  last  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  confusion 
with  Nrapolis  in  Zeugitana.  (Strah.  xvii.  p.  835, 
NtdiroAit,  fje  real  A tirrtv  xaAovaiv:  Mela,  however, 
i.  7.  § 5,  has  Leptis  only,  with  the  epithet  altera : 
Pliny,  v.  4.  a.  4,  misled,  as  usual,  by  the  abundance 
of  his  authorities,  makes  Leptis  and  Neapolis  different 
cities,  and  he  distinguishes  this  from  the  other 
Leptis  as  Leptis  altera,  quae  cognomina  tur  magna: 
Ptolemy,  hr.  3.  § 13,  has  NedwoAir  if  irai  A«mt 
u«7<fA7j:  /tin.  Ant.  p.  63,  and  Tab.  Pent.  Lepti 
Magna  Colonia;  Sryl.  pp.  1 11, 1 12, 1 13,  Gronov.  N <u 
ridAo ; Stadiasm.  p.  435,  Ahrru,  vulg.  Ahrrtjj, 
the  coins  all  have  the  name  Leptis  simply,  with  the 
addition,  on  some  of  them,  of  the  epithet  Colohia 
Victrix  Julia  ; but  it  is  very  uncertain  to  which 
of  the  two  cities  of  the  name  there  coins  belong; 
Eckbel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  130, 131 ; Rarehe,  s.  e.)  We  learn 
from  Sallust  that  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Leptis 
with  the  native  tribes  had  led  to  a sharing  of  the  con- 
nubium.  and  hence  to  an  admixture  of  the  language  of 
the  city  with  the  Libyan  dialects  ( Jug . 78).  In  fioct, 
Leptis,  like  the  neighbouring  Tripoly,  which,  with 
a vastly  inferior  site,  has  succeeded  to  its  position, 
was  the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  with  the 
Garamantes  and  Phazania  and  the  eastern  part  uf 
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Inner  Libra.  Bnt  the  remains  of  the  New  City 
seem  to  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  period  of  the 
1'oman  Empire,  and  especially  to  the  reign  of  Septi- 
mias  Severua,  who  restored  and  beautified  this  his 
native  city.  (Spart.  Sev.  1 ; Aurel.  Viet.  Ep.  20.) 
It  had  already  before  acquired  considerable  import- 
ance  nnder  the  Romans,  whose  cause  it  espoused 
in  the  war  with  Jngnrtha  (Sail.  Jug.  77 — 79:  as  to 
its  later  condition  see  Tac.  Hist.  ir.  50) ; and  if,  as 
Eekhel  inclines  to  believe,  the  coins  with  the  epi- 
graph col.  via  ill.  lkf.  belong  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  Lepcls  Magna,  it  mast  have  been  made 
a colony  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  empire.  It  was 
atill  a flourishing  and  populous  fortified  city  in  the 
4th  century,  when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  an  as- 
sault of  a Libyan  tribe,  called  the  Aurusiani  (Am- 
mian.  xxviii.  6);  and  it  never  recovered  from  the 
blow. 

3.  Justinian  is  said  to  have  enclosed  a portion  of 
it  with  a new  wall;  hut  the  city  itself  was  already 
too  far  buried  in  the  sand  to  be  restored;  and,  as 
for  as  we  can  moke  out,  the  little  that  Justinian 
attempted  seems  to  have  amounted  only  to  the  en- 
closure of  a suburb,  or  old  Libyan  camp,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  E.  of  the  river,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
which  the  city  itself  had  stood.  (Procop.  de  A ed. 
ri.  4;  comp.  Barth.)  Its  ruin  was  completed 
during  the  Arab  conquest  (Leo,  Afr.  p.  435); 
and,  though  we  find  it,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  seat 
of  populous  Arab  camps,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  use  of  the  splendid  site,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  insignificant  village  of  Legatah, 
and  the  hamlet  of  El- flush,  which  consists  of  only 
fair  house*.  (For  particulars  of  the  ruins,  see 
Lucas.  Proceedings  of  the  Association.  <fc.  vol.  ii. 
p.  66,  Lond.  1810;  Della  Celia,  Viaggio,  <fc. 
p.  40 ; Beechey,  Proceedings,  <fc.  chap.  vi.  pp.  50, 
folk;  Russell's  Barbary;  Barth,  Wander  ungen,  tfc. 
pp.  305—315.)  [P.  S.] 


LEBINA  and  LERON.  Strabo  (p.  185)  says : 
“ After  the  Stoechadea  are  PUnasia  and  Leron 
(n  nAaeaota  eal  A npwv),  which  are  inhabited  ; 
and  in  Leron  there  is  also  a Lerouxn  of  Leron,  and 
lusron  is  in  front  of  Antipolia.”  {Antibes.)  Pliny 
(iii.  5)  has  “ Lero.  et  Lerina  ad  versus  Antipolim.” 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 21)  places  Lerone  (Aupwvu) 
before  the  mouth  of  the  Far.  Lerina  once  had  a 
town  named  Vergoanum  (Pliny).  The  Maritime 
Itin.  places  “Lero  et  Lerinas  iusulae"  11  M.  P. 
from  Antipolia. 

These  two  islands  are  the  Lerins,  off  the  coast  of 
the  French  department  of  Far.  Strabo's  Pianos  in 
is  supposed  to  be  Lerina,  because  it  U flat  ; Leron 
most  then  be  the  larger  island,  called  Saints  Afar- 
gncriU;  and  DAnville  conjectures  that  the  mo- 
mastery  dedicated  to  Sainte  Marguerite  took  the 
place  of  the  Leroum  of  Lero,  which  b mentioned  by 
Sirubo.  The  position  of  these  two  small  islands  is 
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fixed  more  accurately  by  the  Itin.  than  by  the 
geographers.  Lerina,  from  which  the  modem  name 
Ltrins  cornea,  is  very  small ; it  is  called  St  Honorat, 
from  a bishop  of  Arles  in  the  fifth  century,  who  was 
also  a saint.  [G.L.] 

LERNA  or  LERNE  (A/pea,  Afpmj),  the  name 
of  a marshy  district  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Argive  plain,  near  the  sea,  and  celebrated  ns 
the  spot  where  Hercules  slew  the  many- beaded 
Hydra,  or  water-snake.  [See  Did.  of  Biogr.  Vol.  II. 
p.  394.]  In  this  part  of  the  plain,  there  is  a 
number  of  copious  springs,  which  overflow  the  district 
and  turn  it  into  a marsh;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Hydra,  is 
to  be  understood  of  a successful  attempt  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  Argive  plain  to  bring  its  marshy 
extremity  into  cultivation,  by  draining  its  sources 
and  embanking  its  streams.  The  name  of  Lerna  is 
usually  given  to  the  whole  district  (Paus.  ii.  15.  § 5, 
ii.  24.  $ 3,  ii.  36.  § 6,  ii.  38.  § 1 ; Plut  Cleom. 
15),  but  other  writers  apply  it  more  particularly  to 
the  river  and  the  lake.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368.)  The 
district  was  thoroughly  drained  in  antiquity,  and 
covered  With  sacred  buildings,  of  which  Pau.>aitias 
has  left  us  an  account  (ii.  36,  37).  A road  led 
from  Argue  to  Lerna,  and  the  distance  from  the  gate 
of  the  city  to  the  sea-coast  of  Lerna  was  40  stadia. 
Above  Lerna  is  the  Mountain  Pontinus  (riorrivor), 
which  according  to  Pausanias  absorbs  the  rain 
water,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  running  off.  On 
its  summit,  on  which  there  are  now  the  ruins  of  a 
mediaeval  castle,  Pausanias  saw  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Athena  Sait  is,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
house  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs 
who  marched  against  Thebes.  (Aepvala  5‘  ol/t*7 
vdjxa 6'  'Iwvo/acSw*  tUaf,  Eurip.  Phoen.  126.) 
The  grove  of  Lerna,  which  consisted  for  the  mo*t 
part  of  plane  trees,  extended  from  Mount  Pont  inns 
to  the  sea,  and  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a river 
called  Pontinus,  and  on  the  other  by  a river  named 
Arnymone.  The  grove  of  Lerna  contained  two 
temples,  in  one  of  which  Demeter  Prosymna  and 
Dionysns  were  worshipped,  and  in  the  other  Dionysus 
Saotes.  In  this  grove  a festival,  called  the  Lemaea, 
was  celebraUxi  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
Pausanias  also  mentions  the  fountain  of  Amphiaraus, 
and  the  Alcyonian  pool  (^  ’A A xvovia  A iprr\),  through 
which  the  Argives  say  that  Dionysus  descended  into 
Hade*  in  order  to  recover  Semcle.  The  Alcyonian 
pool  was  said  to  be  unfathomable,  and  the  emperor 
Nero  in  vain  attempted  to  reach  its  bottom  with  a 
sounding  line  of  several  fathoms  in  length.  The 
circumference  of  the  pool  is  estimated  by  Pausanias 
as  only  one-third  of  a stadium:  its  margin  was 
covered  with  grass  and  rushes.  Pausanias  was  told 
that,  though  the  lake  appeared  bo  still  and  qnift. 
yet,  if  any  one  attempted  to  swim  over  it,  he  w»: 
dragged  down  to  the  bottom.  Here  Prueymnu*  i- 
said  to  have  pointed  out  to  Dionysus  the  entrance  in 
the  lower  world.  A nocturnal  ceremony  was  con- 
nected with  this  legend;  expiatory  rites  were  jer 
formed  by  the  side  of  the  pool,  and.  in  coiwequence » f 
the  impurities  which  were  then  thrown  into  the  pool, 
t he  proverb  arose  of  a Lerna  of  ills.  (Atprrj  uatcmr ; 
see  Preller,  fJemeter,  p.  212.) 

The  river  Pontinus  issues  from  three  source*  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  joins  the  sea  north  of  some 
mills,  after  a coarse  of  only  a few  hundred  yards. 
The  Arnymone  is  formed  by  seven  or  eight  copious 
sources,  which  issue  from  under  the  rocks,  ami 
which  are  evidently  the  subterraneous  out kt  of  one  uf 
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the  katavothra  of  the  Arcadian  rallies.  Tlie  river 
soon  after  enters  a small  lake,  a few  hundred  yards 
iu  circumference,  and  surrounded  with  a great 
variety  of  aquatic  plants;  and  it  then  forms  a marsh 
extending  to  the  sea-shore.  The  lake  is  now  walled 
in,  ami  the  water  is  diverted  into  a small  stream 
which  turns  some  mills  standing  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. This  lake  is  evidently  the  Alcyonian  pool  of 
Pausanias;  for  although  he  docs  not  say  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  river  Araymone,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact  The  lake  answers  exactly  to  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  with  the  exception  of  being 
larger;  and  the  tAle  of  its  being  unfathomable  is 
still  related  by  the  millers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pausanias  is  the  only  writer  who  calls  this  lake  the 
Aloyonian  pool;  other  writers  gave  it  the  name  of 
Lemaean ; and  tlie  river  Amymooe,  by  which  it  is 
formed,  is  likewise  named  Lerna.  The  fountain  of 
Ampliiaraus  can  no  longer  be  identified,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  lake.  The 
station  of  the  hydra  was  under  a palm-tree  at  the 
source  of  the  A my  in  one;  and  the  numerous  heads  of 
the  water-snake  may  perhaps  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  numerous  sources  of  this  river. 
Amy  mono  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon ; 
and  the  river  gushed  forth  when  the  nymph  drew  out 
of  the  rock  the  trident  of  the  god.  (llygin.  Fab. 
169.)  Hence  Euripides  (Phoen.  188)  speaks  of 
Tloirtillwvta  'ApLupdtvua  55a Ta.  (Comp.  Prupert.  ii. 
26,  47;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  240.) 

(Dodwell,  Classical  Tour , vol.  ii.  p.  225;  Leake, 
Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  472,  »eq ; Boblaye,  liecherches , 
<fc.  p.  47;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  194; 
Ross,  Keisen  im  Pelopomtes,  p.  150;  Curtius,  Pdo- 
ponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  seq.) 

LKUOS  (Aipos  : Eth.  Aipios  : Lcros),  a small 
island  of  the  Aegean,  and  belonging  to  the  scattered 
islands  called  Sporades.  It  is  situated  opposite  the 
Sinus  Iassius,  on  the  north  of  Calymna,  and  on  the 
south  of  Lepsia,  at  a distance  of  320  stadia  from 
Ci*  and  350  from  Myndus.  ( Stadiasm.  Mar.  Magni , 
§§  246,  250,  252.)  According  to  a statement  of 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  Leroe  was,like  leans*, colo- 
ured by  Milesians.  (Stmb.  xiv.,p.  635.)  Thiswas pro- 
bably dune  in  consequence  of  a suggestion  of  llecataeus; 
for  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ionians 
against  Persia,  he  advised  his  countrymen  to  erect  a 
fortress  in  the  island,  and  make  it  the  centre  of 
their  operations,  if  they  should  be  driven  from 
Miletus.  (Uerod.  v.  125 ; comp.  Thucyd.  viii.  27.) 
Before  its  occupation  by  the  Milesians,  it  was  pro- 
bably inhabited  by  Dorians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lcros  were  notorious  in  antiquity  for  their  ill  nature, 
whence  Phocylides  sang  of  them 

At  pun  Koxoi,  obx  & /alv,  St  & off, 

II drres,  w\9fr  nporcAiouf  Kul  npoKAhjs  Aipios. 

(Strab.  x.  p.  487,  &c.)  The  town  of  Leras  was 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  modern  town,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  hay,  and  on  the  slope  of  a hill;  in 
this  locality,  at  least,  distinct  traces  of  a town  have 
beeu  discovered  by  Ross.  (Rcisen  auf  d,  Gritch. 
Ins  tin , ii.  p.  119.)  The  plan  of  Hecataeus  to  fortify 
Loros  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
Leras  never  w:is  an  independent  community,  but  was 
governed  by  Miletus,  as  we  must  infer  from  inscrip- 
tions, which  also  show  that  Milesians  continued  to 
inhabit  the  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Rinnans. 
Lena  contained  a sanctuary  of  Artemis  Partbeoos, 
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in  which,  according  to  mythology,  the  si&teni  ot 
Meleager  were  transformed  into  guinea  fowls  (jm- 
Ataypi&tt;  Anton.  Lib.  2;  comp.  Ov.  Met  viii.  533, 
&C.),  whence  these  birds  were  always  kept  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  655.) 

In  a valley,  about  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  sea,  a 
small  convent  still  bears  the  name  of  Partheni,  and 
at  a little  distance  from  it  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Christian  church,  evidently  built  upon  some 
ancient  foundation,  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
the  templeof  Artemis  Part henos.  44  This  small  island,” 
says  Ross, 44  though  envied  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
its  smiling  valleys,  and  its  excellent  harbours,  is 
nevertheless  scorned  by  its  neighbours,  who  charm 
its  inhabitants  with  niggardliness”  (Ac.  p.  122; 
comp.  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript,  n.  2263 ; Rosa, 
Inscript,  inetl.  ii.  188.)  [L.  S.1 

LESBOS  (AArffoj ; Eth.  and  Adj.  Aftrfiot, 

A 4o€ik6s,  Aeoffuutis,  Lesbius,  Lesbicus,  Les- 
biacus  : fens.  A*off’i%,  Ataffuxt,  Lesbis,  Lesbias:  in 
tlie  middle  ages  it  was  named  Mitylene,  from  its 
principal  city  : Geog.  Rav.  v.  21  : Suidas.  a.  e. ; 
Hierocl.  p.  686 ; Eustath.  ad  IL  ix.  129,  Od.  hi. 
170  : hence  it  is  called  by  the  modem  Greeks 
Mitylen  or  Mete  lino,  and  by  the  Turks  Mttlilli  or 
Medellu-Adassi .)  Like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  Lesbos  is  said  by  Strabo,  Pliny  and  others 
to  have  had  various  other  names,  Issa,  Himerte, 
Lasia,  Pelasgia,  Aegira.  Aethiope,  and  Mararia. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  16Q  v.  p.  128;  Plin.v.31  (39);  Died, 
iii.  55,  v.  81.) 

Lesbos  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  exactly 
opposite  the  opening  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium. 

Its  northern  part  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
near  Assos  [Asbos]  by  a channel  about  7 miles  broad ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  south-eastern  extremity 
and  the  islands  of  Arginusae  [ Arointsae]  is  about 
the  Fame.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth  of  the  former 
strait  at  60  stadia,  and  Pliny  at  7 miles:  for  the 
latter  strait  see  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  616,  617,  and  Xcn. 
Hell.  i.  6.  §§  15  — 28.  The  island  lies  between  th« 
parallels  of  38°  58'  and  39°  24'.  Pliny  state:!*  the 
circumference  as  168  miles,  Strabo  as  1 100  stadia. 
According  to  Choiseul-Gouffier,  the  latter  estimate 
is  rather  too  great.  Scylax  (p.  56)  assigns  to  Lesbos 
the  seventh  rank  in  size  among  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea 

In  shape  Lesbos  may  he  ronghly  described  as  a 
triangle,  tlie  sides  of  which  face  respectively  the 
MW.,  the  NE.,  and  the  SW.  The  northern  point  is 
the  promontory  of  Argennum,  the  western  is  that  of 
Sigrium  (still  called  Cape  Sigrt),  the  south-eastern 
is  that  of  Malea  (now  called  Zeitoun Bourotm  or  Cape 
St  Mary).  But  though  this  description  of  the 
island  as  triangular  is  generally  correct,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  it  is  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  by 
two  gulfs,  or  sea- lochs  as  they  may  properly  be 
called,  on  the  south  western  side.  One  of  these  is 
Port  Iliero  or  Port  Olivier , “ one  of  the  best  har- 
bours of  the  Archipelago,"  opening  from  the  «ra 
about  4 miles  to  tlie  westward  of  Cape  Malea,  and 
extending  about  8 miles  inland  among  the  moum&ms. 
It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  its  ancient 
name  was  Port  us  Hicraeus  ; since  Pliny  mention^  a 
Lesbian  city  called  Hiera,  which  was  extinct  before 
his  time.  The  other  arm  of  the  sea,  to  which  w* 
have  alluded,  is  about  half-way  between  the  former 
and  Cape  Sigrium.  It  is  tlie  “beautiful  an*i  ex- 
tensive basin,  named  Port  Caloni”  and  ancient  It 
called  Euripus  Pyrrhaeos.  From  tlie  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  entrance,  it  is  leas  adapted  fur  the 
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purposes  of  a harbour.  Its  ichthyology  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  remarkable.  {Hitt.  Animal. 
r.  10.  § 2,  ▼.  13.  § 10,  viii.  2a  $ 15,  ix.  25. 
§ 8.)  f 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  mountainous.  The 
principal  mountains  were  Only mnus  in  the  W.,  Olym- 
pus in  the  S.,and  Lepethymnua  in  the  N.  Their  ele- 
vations, as  marked  in  the  Eugliah  Admiralty  Charts, 
are  respectively,  1780,  3080,  and  2750  feet.  The 
excellent  climate  and  fine  air  of  Lesbos  are  celebrated 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  82),  and  it  is  still  reputed 
to  be  the  most  healthy  island  in  the  Archipelago. 
(Purdy’s  Sailing  Directory,  p.  154.)  Tacitus  (Ann. 
vL  3)  colls  it  “ insula  nobitis  et  amoena.”  Agates 
were  found  there  (Plin.  xxxvii.  54).  and  its  quarries 
produced  variegated  marble  (xxxvi.  5).  The  whole- 
some Lesbian  wines  (“  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii,” 
Hor.  Cartn.  L 1 7,  2 1 ) were  famous  in  the  ancient 
world;  but  of  this  a more  particular  account  is 
given  under  Mkthymxa.  The  trade  of  the  island 
was  active  and  considerable ; but  here  again  we 
must  refer  to  what  is  said  concerning  its  chief  city 
Mytilene.  At  the  present  day  the  figs  of  Lesbos 
are  celebrated ; but  its  chief  exports  are  oil  and 
gall-nuts.  The  population  was  estimated,  in  1816, 
at  25,000  Greeks  and  5000  Turks. 

Tradition  says  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Lesbos 
were  Pelasgians:  and  Xanlhus  was  their  legendary 
leader.  Next  came  Ionian*  and  others,  under  Mu- 
ch re  us,  wlio  is  said  by  Diodorus  (v.  80)  to  have 
introduced  written  laws  two  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Last  were  the  Aeolian  settlers,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lesbus,  who  appears  in  Strabo 
under  the  name  Gratis,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
married  Metbymna,  the  daughter  of  Macareus. 
Mytilene  was  the  elder  daughter.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  early  history  of  Lesbos  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Aeolian*.  Strabo  regards  it  as  their 
central  seat  (ox*&o*  M^P^toAii,  xiii.  pp.  616, 
622).  In  mercantile  enterprise,  in  resistance  to  the 
Persians,  and  in  intellectual  eminence,  the  insular 
Aeolians  seem  to  have  been  favourably  contrasted 
with  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  Tliat  which 
Horace  calls  " Aeolium  carmen  ” and  “ Aeoliae 
fidea"  (Corn*,  ii.  13.  24,  iii.  30.  13)  was  due  to 
the  genius  of  Lesbos : and  Niebuhr’s  expression 
regarding  this  island  is,  that  it  was  “ the  pearl  of 
the  Aeolian  race.”  ( Lecture a on  Ancient  Ethnology 
and  Geography , rol.  i.  p.  218.) 

Lesbos  was  not,  like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  such  as  Coe,  Chios  and  Samos,  the 
territory  of  one  city.  We  read  of  six  Aeolian  cities 
in  Lesboe,  each  of  which  had  originally  separate 
possessions  and  an  independent  government,  and 
which  were  situated  in  the  following  geographical 
order.  Metuymna  (now  Afolivo ) was  on  the  north, 
almost  immediately  opposite  Assos,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  on;  of  the  previously  mentioned 
straits.  Somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
Arisba,  which,  however,  was  incorporated  in  the 
Methymnaean  territory  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(L  151).  Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
were  Antissa  and  Eremi’B.  The  former  was  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Sigrium,  and  was  situated 
on  a small  island,  which  in  Pliny’s  time  (ii.  91)  was 
connected  with  Lesbos  itself.  The  latter  was  on  the 
south  of  the  promontory,  and  is  still  known  under 
the  name  of  Eristi,  a modern  village,  near  which 
ruins  have  been  found.  At  the  head  of  Port  Caloni 
was  Pyrriia,  which  in  Strabo’s  time  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a suburb. 
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(Strab.  xiii.  p.  618  ; see  Plin.  v.  31.)  The  name  of 
Pera  is  still  attached  to  this  district  according  to 
Pococke.  On  the  eastern  shore,  facing  the  main- 
land, was  Mytilexe.  Besides  these  places,  we 
must  mention  the  following : — Hjkra,  doubtless  at 
the  head  of  Port  Olivier,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
destroyed  before  his  day;  Agamedk,  a village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pyrrha ; Nape,  in  the  plain  of 
Mefhymna  ; Akgum  s,  between  Methynma  and 
Mytilene  ; and  Polium,  a site  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanos B.  Meet  of  these  places  are  noticed  more 
particularly  under  their  respective  names.  All  of 
them  decayed,  and  became  unimportant,  in  compa- 
rison with  Methynma  and  Mytilene,  which  were  si- 
tuated on  good  harbours  opposite  the  mainland,  and 
convenient  for  the  coasting-trade.  The  annals  of 
Lesbos  are  so  entirely  made  up  of  events  affecting 
those  two  cities,  especially  the  latter,  that  we  must 
refer  to  them  for  what  does  not  bear  upon  the  general 
history  of  the  bland. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Lesbos  is  mentioned 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (/L  xxiv.  544.  Od.  iv. 
342),  it  is  evident  that  its  cities  were  populous  and 
flourishing  at  a very  early  period.  They  had  also 
very  large  possessions  on  the  opposite  coast.  Lesbos 
was  not  included  in  the  conquests  of  Croesus. 
(Herod,  i.  27.)  The  severe  defeat  of  the  Lesbians 
by  the  Samians  under  Polycrates  (iii.  39)  seems 
only  to  have  been  a temporary  disaster.  It  is  said 
by  Herodotus  (i.  151)  that  at  first  they  had  nothing 
to  fear,  when  Cyrus  conquered  the  territories  of 
Croesus  on  tl»e  mainland : but  afterwards,  with  other 
islanders,  they  seem  to  have  submitted  voluntarily 
to  Harpagus  (i.  1 69).  The  situation  of  this  island  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks  was  so  critical,  that  its 
fortunes  were  seriously  affected  in  every  phase  of 
the  long  conflict,  from  this  period  down  to  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas  and  the  campaigns  of  Alexander. 

The  Lesbians  joined  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras 
(Herod,  vi.  5,  8),  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  this  part  of  its  history  is  the  consequent 
hunting  down  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of 
Chios  and  Tenedus,  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  vi.  81; 
Aeach.  Pert.  881).  After  the  battles  of  Salamia  and 
Mycale  they  boldly  identified  themselves  with  the 
Greek  cause.  At  first  they  attached  themselves  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  interest:  but  before  long  tbey 
came  under  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Athens.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  position  of  Lesbos  was  more 
favourable  than  that  of  the  other  islands:  for,  like 
Corcyra  and  Chios,  it  was  not  required  to  furnish  a 
money-tribute,  but  only  a naval  contingent  (Thuc. 
ii.  9).  But  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Mytilene  was 
induced  to  intrigue  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
take  the  lead  in  a great  revolt  from  Athens.  The 
events  which  fill  so  large  a portion  of  the  third  book 
of  Thucydides  — the  speech  of  Cleon,  the  change 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  tho 
narrow  escape  of  the  Lesbians  from  entire  massacre 
by  the  sending  of  a second  ship  to  overtake  the  first  — 
are  perhaps  the  most  memorable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  island.  The  lands  of 
Le*boe  were  divided  among  Athenian  citizens  (*Aif- 
poOxoi),  many  of  whom,  however,  according  to 
Boeckh,  returned  to  Athens,  the  reat  remaining  as  a 
garrison.  Methymna  bad  taken  no  port  in  the  revolt, 
and  waa  exempted  from  the  punishment  After  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  Lesbians  again  wavered  in 
their  allegiance  to  Athene;  but  the  result  was  unini- 
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pirtant  (Thncyd.  viii.  6,  22,  23,  32,  100).  It  was 
near  the  coast  of  thin  island  that  the  last  great  naval 
victory  of  the  Athenians  during  the  war  was  won, 
that  of  Conon  over  Callicrntidas  at  Arginusae.  On 
the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  force  by  Lysander 
at  Aegospotami,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Sparta; 
but  it  was  recovered  for  a time  by  Thrasybulus 
(X  u.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  28—30).  At  the  peace  of 
Antahidaa  it  was  declared  independent.  From  this 
time  to  the  establishment  of  tl>e  Maccdqrjjjpn  empire 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  fluctuations  of  the 
history  of  Lesbos  in  the  midst  of  the  varying  influ- 
ences of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Grmnicus,  Alexander  made 
a treaty  with  the  Lesbians.  Memnon  the  Rhodiao 
took  Mytilene  and  fortified  it,  and  died  there.  Af- 
terwards Hegelochus  reduced  the  various  cities  of 
the  island  under  the  Macedonian  power.  (For  the 
history  of  these  transactions  see  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex. 
iii.  2;  Curt  Hist.  Alex.  iv.  5.)  In  the  war  of  the 
Romans  with  Perseus,  I.abeo  destroyed  Antissa  for 
aiding  the  Macedonians,  and  incorporated  its  inha- 
bitants with  those  of  Methymna  (Liv.xlv. 31.  Hence 
perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  Pliny's  remark, 
L c.).  In  the  course  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  Mytilene 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romaus  by  delivering 
up  M\  Aquillius  (Veil.  Pat  ii  18;  Apptan,  Afitkr. 
21).  It  was  also  the  last  city  which  held  out  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  reduced  by  M.  Minuciu* 
Tliennus, — an  occasion  on  which  Jnlius  Caesar  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  earned  a civic  crown  by 
saving  the  life  of  a soldier  (Liv.  EpiL  89;  Suet 
Cat*.  2;  see  Cic.  contra  Hull  ii.  16).  Pompey, 
however,  was  induced  by  Theophanes  to  make  My- 
tilene a free  city  (Veil.  Pat.  L c. ; Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617),  and  he  left  there  his  wife  and  son  during  the 
campaign  which  ended  at  Pharsalia.  (Appiau,  B.  C. 
ii.  83;  Plut.  Pomp.  74,  75.)  From  this  time  we 
are  to  regard  Lesbos  as  a part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia,  with  Mytilene  distinguished  as  its  chief 
city,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  more  par- 
ticularly described  elsewhere.  We  may  mention  here 
that  a few  imperial  coins  of  Lesbos,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  cities,  are  extant,  of"  the  reigns  of 
M.  Aurelius  and  Conimodus,  and  with  the  legend 
KOINON  AECBIQN  (Eckbel,  vol.il  p.  501 ; Mionnet, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  34.  35). 

In  the  new  division  of  provinces  under  Constantine, 
Lesbos  was  placed  in  the  Provincia  Insularum 
(Hicrocl.  p 686,  ed.  Weaseling).  A few  detached 
notices  of  its  fortunes  during  the  middle  ages  are  all 
that  can  be  given  here.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
a.i>.  802,  the  empress  Irene  ended  her  extraordinary 
life  here  in  exile.  (See  Le  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bat  Empire , 
vol.  xii.  p.  400.)  In  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  first  crusade,  Lesbos  began 
to  he  affected  by  the  Turkish  conquests:  Tiarhat, 
Emir  ol  Smyrna,  succeeded  in  taking  Mytilene,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  Methymna.  (Anna  Cotnn. 
Alex.  lib.  vii.  p.  362,  ed.  Bonn.)  Alexis,  however, 
Bent  an  expedition  to  retake  Mytilene,  and  was  suc- 
cessful (lb.  ix.  p.  425).  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Lesbos  was  in  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  bat  it  was  recovered  to  the  Greeks 
by  Joannes  Ducas  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaea  (see 
his  life  in  the  Diet,  of  Biography).  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Joannes  Palaeologus  gave  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Francisco  Gateluuio,  and  the  island  of 
Lesbos  as  a dowry;  and  it  continued  in  the  possession 
of  thia  family  till  il*  final  absorption  in  the  Turkish 
empire  (Dour,  Hut.  Byzant.  p.  46,  ed.  Boiui).  It 
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appears,  however,  that  these  princes  were  tributary 
to  the  Turks  (lb.  p.  328).  In  1457,  Mahomet  11. 
made  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  Methymna.  in  c.*n. 
sequence  of  a suspicion  that  the  Lesbians  had  aided 
the  Catalan  buccaneers  (lb.  p.  338;  see  also  Vertot, 
Hist,  de  rOrdre  dt  Matte,  ii.  258).  He  did  not 
actually  take  the  island  till  1462.  The  history  «.f 
the  annalist  Ducas  himself  is  closely  connected  with 
Lesbos:  he  resided  there  after  the  fall  of  Constau 
tiuople;  he  conveyed  the  tribute  from  the  reigning 
Gateluzzio  to  the  sultan  at  Adrianople;  and  the  la-t 
paragraph  of  his  history  is  an  unfinished  account 
of  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  island. 

This  notice  of  Lesbos  would  be  very  incomplete, 
unless  something  were  said  of  its  intellectual  emi- 
nence. In  reference  to  poetry,  and  especially  poetry 
in  connection  with  music,  no  Island  of  the  Greeks  is 
so  celebrated  as  Lesbos.  Whatever  other  explana- 
tion we  may  give  of  the  legend  concerning  the  bead 
and  lyre  of  Orpheus  being  carried  by  the  waves  to 
its  shores,  we  may  take  it  as  an  expression  of  the 
fact  that  here  was  the  primitive  seat  of  the  music  of 
the  lyre.  Lesches,  the  cyclic  minstrel,  a native  of 
Pyrrha,  was  the  first  of  its  series  of  poets.  Ter- 
pander,  though  his  later  life  was  chiefly  connected 
with  the  Peloponnesus,  was  almost  certainly  a native 
of  Lesbos,  and  probably  of  Antissa  j Ariou,  of  Me- 
thymna, appears  to  have  belonged  to  bis  school;  and 
no  two  men  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  Greek  music.  The  names  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho  are  the  most  imperishable  elements  in  the 
renown  of  Mytilene.  The  latter  was  sometimoi 
called  the  tenth  Muse  (as  in  Plato’s  epigram, 

A to€6d*y  ii  St/earr})  ; and  a school  of  ]«etcsses 
( Lesbiadum  turba,  Ovid,  Her.  xr.)  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  her.  Here,  without  entering  into  the 
discussions,  by  Welcker  and  others,  concerning  the 
character  of  Sappho  herself,  we  must  state  that  the 
women  of  Lesbos  were  as  famous  for  their  profligacy 
as  their  beauty.  Their  beauty  is  celebrated  by  Homer 
(//.  ix.  129,  271),  and,  as  regards  their  profligacy, 
the  proverbial  expression  affixes  a worse 

stain  to  their  island  than  uprrri(uv  dots  to  Crete. 

Lesbos  seems  never  to  have  produced  any  dis- 
tinguished painter  or  sculptor,  but  Hellenic  us  and 
Theophanes  the  friend  of  Pompey  are  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  among  historians ; and  Pittacus, 
Theophrastus,  and  Cratippus  are  known  in  the 
urinals  of  philosophy  and  science.  Pittacus  was 
famous  also  as  a legislator.  These  eminent  men 
were  all  natives  of  Mytilene,  with  the  exception  of 
Theophrastus,  who  was  born  at  Eresua. 

The  fullest  account  of  Lesbos  is  the  treatise  of 
S.  L.  Plehn,  Lexbiacorum  Liber , Berlin,  1826.  In 
this  work  is  a map  of  the  island ; but  the  English 
Admiralty  charts  should  be  consulted,  especially 
Nos.  1654  and  1665.  Forbiger  refers  to  reviews  of 
Plehn’s  work  by  Meier  in  the  Hall  Ally.  Lit  ZtU. 
for  1827,  and  by  O.  MU  Her  in  the  GoetL  Gel  Am. 
for  1828  ; also  to  Lander’s  Beitriige  zur  K untie 
der  Intel  Ixsbos , Hamb.  1827.  Information  regard- 
ing the  modem  condition  of  the  island  will  be  ob- 
tained from  Pooocke,  Tournefort,  Richter,  and  Pn>- 
kesch.  [J.  S.  H.] 

LE'SORA  MOXS  ( Mont  Loztre),  a summit  of 
the  Cevemtes,  above  4800  feet  high,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Cann.  24.  44)  us  containing 
the  source  of  the  Tamia  (Tarn): — 

“ Hinc  te  Lesora  Caucasum  Scytharum 
Vince  ns  aspicict  cit  usque  Tarais.” 
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The  pastures  on  this  mountain  produced  good  cheese 
in  Pliny’s  time  (H.  JV.  xi.  42),  as  they  do  now. 
Muni  Loci  re  gives  its  name  to  the  French  detri- 
ment Losers.  [G.  L.] 

LESSA  (At }<r<ra),  a village  of  Epidauria,  upon 
the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Arachnaeum.  Pausanias  saw  there 
u temple  of  Athena.  The  ruins  of  Less*  are  r-ituated 
upon  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  village  of 
J.ykurio.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls,  near  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
pyramid,  near  a church,  which  contains  some  Ionic 
columns.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  § 10;  Leake,  Morta , 
voL  ii.  p.  419;  Boblaye,  Recherche a,  p.  53  ; 

Curtius,  Peloponnesos , voL  ii.  p.  418.) 
LESTADAE.  [Naxos.] 

LE'SURA,  a branch  of  the  Mosella  (Mosel),  men- 
tioned by  Auaonins  (Mosella,  r.  365).  He  calls  it 
“ exilis,"  a poor,  ill-fed  stream.  The  resemblance 
of  name  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  Leser  or 
Lists,  which  flows  past  Wiiilic A,  and  joins  the  Motel 
on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L.] 

LETANDROS,  a small  island  in  the  Acgaean 
sea,  near  Amorgos,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv. 
12.  s.  23). 

LETE  Eth,  Ar/rtuos),  a town  of  Mace- 

donia, which  Stephanus  B.  asserts  to  have  been  the 
native  city  of  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  but  in  this  lie  is  certainly  mistaken,  as 
Nearchus  was  a Cretan.  (Comp.  Arrian,  Ind.  18; 
Diod.  xix.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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LETHAEl’S  (ArjBaios,  Strab.  x.  p.  478 ; Ptol. 
iii.  17.  § 4 ; Eustath.  ad  Uom.  IL  ii.  646  ; Solin. 
17;  Vib.  Seq.  13),  the  large  and  important  river 
which  watered  the  plain  o<  Gortyna  in  Crete,  now 
the  Malognili.  [ E.  B.  J.] 

LKTHAEUS  (ArfOalot),  a small  river  of  Caria, 
which  has  its  sources  in  Mount  Pactycs,  and  after  a 
short  course  from  north  to  south  discharges  itself 
into  the  Maeander,  a little  to  the  south-east  of  Mag- 
nesia. (Strab.  xii.  p.  554,  xiv.  p.  647  ; Athen.  xv.  , 
p.683  ) Arundell  (Seven  Churchet , p.  57)  describes 
the  river  which  he  identifies  with  the  ancient  Le- 
thaeus,as  a torrent  rushing  along  over  rocky  ground, 
and  forming  many  waterfalls.  [L.  S.] 

LETHES  FL.  [Gai.lakcia.] 

LETO'POLIS  (Atjtovs  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 46; 
A titovs,  Steph.  B.  t.  r. ; Letus,  Itin.  A nion.  p.  1 56 : 
Eth.  Arfrowo\Ur)f),  a town  in  Lower  Egypt,  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  chief  of  the  name  Leto- 
polites,  but  with  it  belonging  to  the  nomos  or  pre- 
fecture of  Memphis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.)  It  was 
probably  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of 
Memphis,  a few  miles  SW.  of  Cercasorum.  Leto,  from 
whom  the  town  and  the  nome  derived  their  name,  I 
was  an  appellation  of  the  deity  Athor,  one  of  the 
eight  Dii  Majorca  of  Aegypt.  Lat.  30°  N.  [ W.  B.  D.] 
LETRIN1  (Atrptvo*,  Pans.;  A rrplva,  Xen.),  a 
town  of  Pisatis  in  Elis,  situated  near  the  sea,  upon 
the  Sacred  Way  leading  from  Elis  to  Olympin,  at 
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the  distance  of  180  stadia  from  Elis,  and  120  from 
Olympia.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Letreus,  a son  of  Pelops.  (Paus.  vi.  22.  § 8.)  To- 
gether with  several  of  the  other  dependent  town- 
ships of  Elis,  it  joined  Agis,  when  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Elis;  and  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to 
surrender  their  supremacy  over  Letrini  by  the  peace 
which  they  concluded  with  the  Spartans  in  h.  c. 
400.  (Xou.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §§  25,  30.)  Xenophon 
(l.  c.)  speaks  of  Letrini,  Amphidoli,  and  Mar- 
ganeis  as  Triphylinn  places,  although  they  were  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheins;  and  if  there  is  no 
corruption  in  the  text,  which  Mr.  Grote  thinks  there 
is  (Hitt  of  Greece , vol.  ix.  p.  415),  the  word  Tri- 
phylian  must  be  used  in  a loose  sense  to  signify  the 
dependent  townships  of  Elia.  The  AcrpiEoFai  ywu 
are  mentioned  by  Lycopbron  (158).  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  nothing  remained  of  Letrini  except  a few 
houses  and  a temple  of  Artemis  Alpheiaea.  (Paus. 
L c.)  Letrini  may  be  placed  at  the  village  and 
monasten'  of  St.  John,  between  Pyrgo  and  the  port 
of  Katdkulo , where,  according  to  Leake,  among 
many  fragments  of  antiquity,  a part  of  a large 
statue  was  found  some  years  ago.  (Leake,  Morta , 
voh  ii.  p.  188;  Boblaye,  p.  130,  Ac.;  Curtius,  Pt- 
loponnesot , vol.  i.  p.  72.) 

LEVACI,  a people  in  Caesar's  division  of  Gallia, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Belgae.  The  Lcvaci, 
with  some  other  small  tribes,  were  dependent  on  the 
Nervii.  (B.  G.  v.  39.)  The  position  of  the  Lcvaci 
is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

LEVAE  FANUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica  is  placed 
by  the  Table  «j  the  road  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum 
( Leiden ) to  Noviomagus  (Symegen).  Levae  Fanum 
is  between  Fletio  (Vleuten)  and  Carvo;  25  M.  P. 
from  Fletio  and  12  from  Carvo.  [Carvo.]  D’An- 
ville,  assuming  that  he  has  fixed  Carvo  right,  sup- 
poses that  there  is  some  omission  of  places  in  the 
Table  between  Fletio  and  Carvo,  and  that  we  cannot 
rely  upon  it  He  conjectures  that  Levae  Fanum 
may  be  a little  beyond  Durtteede , on  the  bank 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Batavi,  at  a place  which  he 
calls  Uvtn-dael  (rsllis  Levae),  this  Leva  being 
some  local  divinity.  Walckenaer  fixes  Levae  Fanum 
at  Leertum.  [G.  L.] 

LEUCA  (rh  An /ted,  Strab.:  Leuca),  a small 
town  of  Calabria,  situated  close  to  the  Inpygian 
promontory,  on  a small  hay  immediately  to  the  W. 
of  that  celebrated  headland.  Its  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  an  ancient  church  still  called  Sla.  Maria 
di  Leuca , but  known  also  as  the  Madonna  di  Finis- 
terra,  from  its  situation  at  the  extreme  point  of 
Italy  in  this  direction.  The  lapygian  promontory 
itself  is  now  known  as  the  Capo  di  Leuca.  Strabo 
is  the  only  author  who  mentions  a town  of  this 
name  (vi.  p.  281),  lmt  Lucan  also  notices  the 
“ secreta  littora  Leocae"(v.  375)  as  a port  fre- 
quented by  shipping;  and  its  advantageous  position, 
at  a point  where  so  many  ships  must  necessarily 
touch,  would  soon  create  a town  upon  the  spot.  It 
was  probably  never  a municipal  town,  but  a large 
village  or  borgo,  such  as  now  exists  upon  the  spot 
in  consequence  of  the  double  attraction  of  the  port 
and  sanctuary.  (Raxnpoldi,  Corogr.  dell'  Italia , 
vol.  ii.  p.  442.) 

Strabo  tells  ns  (L  e.)  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Leuca  showed  there  a spring  of  fetid  water,  which 
they  pretended  to*  have  arisen  from  the  wounds  of 
some  of  the  giants  which  had  been  expelled  by  Her- 
cules from  the  Phlegrnean  plains,  and  who  had  taker, 
refuge  here.  These  gianrs  they  called  Leutcmii, 
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and  hence  gave  the -name  of  Lkutkrnia  to  all  the 
surrounding  district.  The  same  story  is  told,  with 
some  variations,  by  the  pseudo- Aristotle  (dc  Mirab. 
97);  and  the  name  of  Leutamia  is  found  also  in 
Lycophmn  {Alex.  978),  whose  expressions,  however, 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Siris  rather  than  of  the  Iapygian 

Ewnontory.  Tzetze#  (ad  loc.)  calls  it  a city  of 
ly,  which  is  evidently  only  an  erroneous  inference 
from  the  words  of  his  author.  The  Latcmii  of 
Scylax,  whom  he  mentions  as  one  of  the  tribes  that 
inhabited  Iapygia,  may  probably  be  only  another 
form  of  the  same  name,  though  we  meet  in  no  other 
writer  with  any  allusion  to  their  existence  as  a real 
people.  [K.  H.  II.] 

LEUCA,  the  name  given  by  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  1 6), 
to  a district  on  the  west  of  Halicarnassus, between  that 
city  and  Myudus.  Pliny  (if.  N.  v.  29)  mentions  a 
town,  Leucopolis,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  else  is  known  to  us.  [L.  S.] 
LEUCADIA.  [LeitcasJ 
LEUCAE  or  LEUCE  (Atwcai,  Actwoj),  a small 
town  of  Ionia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ph«caea,  was 
situated,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  31),  **  in  pnv- 
montorio  quod  insula  fait.”  From  Scylax  (p.  37) 
we  learn  that  it  w.is  a place  with  harbours.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (xv.  18)  the  Persian  admiral  Tachos 
founded  this  town  on  an  eminence  on  the  sea  coast,  in 
B.c.  352  ; but  shortly  after,  when  Tachos  had  died, 
the  Clazomenians  and  Cymae&ns  quarrelled  about  its 
possession,  and  the  former  succeeded  by  a stratagem 
in  making  themselves  masters  of  it.  At  a later  time 
Leucae  became  remarkable  for  the  battle  fought  in 
its  neighbourhood  between  the  consul  LidniusCmsaus 
and  Aristonicus,  b.c.  131.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  646; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  4.)  Some  have  supposed  this  place 
to  bo  identical  with  the  Leuoouiuin  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viii.  24)  ; but  this  is  impossible,  as  this 
latter  place  must  be  looked  for  in  Chios.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  Leucae  cannot  be  a matter  of  doubt, 
as  a village  of  the  name  of  Lethe , close  upon  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  a hill,  is  evidently  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  its  ancient  namesake.  (Arundell,  Seven 
Churchet,  p.  295.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCAE  (AeOitcu),  a town  of  Laconia  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  Leucc,  now 
called  Phiniki , which  extended  inland  between 
Acriae  and  Asopus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  La- 
conian gulf.  (Polyb.  v.  19;  Liv.  xxxv.  27;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  363  ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Re'cJterches.  cfc.  p.  95;  Curtiua,  Pdopon- 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.) 

LEUCARUM,  a town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  I»ca  Dumnuni- 
urum,  and  1 5 from  Nidutn.  The  difficulties  involved 
in  this  list  (viz.  that  of  the  12th  Itinerary)  are  noticed 
under  Mukiduni’M.  The  Monumenta  Britarmica 
suggests  both  Glastonbury  in  Somersetshire,  and 
L'wghor  in  Glamorganshire.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LEUCAS  (Aeuifdj),  a place  in  Bithynia,  on  the 
river  Gallus,  in  the  soutli  of  Nicaea,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Anna  Comnena  ip.  470),  but  can  be  easily 
identified,  as  its  name  Lrfke  is  still  borne  by  a neat 
little  town  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Gallus.  (Leake.  Asia  Minor , pp.  12,13.)  [L.  S.] 
LEUCAS,  LEUCA'DIA  (Aevitdt,  Thuc.,  Xen., 
Strab. ; Afwxo Sia,  Thuc.  Liv. : Eth.  AcwrcfSiot), 
an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  by  a narrow 
channel  from  the  coast  of  Acamania.  It  was  ori- 
ginally part  of  the  mainland,  and  as  ouch  is  described 
by  Homer,  who  calls  it  the  Acte  or  peninsula  of  the 
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mainland.  ('A»rr)j  r/irtlpoio , Od.  xxiv.  377;  comp. 
Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  452.)  Homer  also  mentions  its 
well-fortified  town  Nkricus  (Sbputos,  /.  c.)  Its 
earliest  inhabitants  were  l^leges  and  Teleboana 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  322),  but  it  was  afterwards  peopled 
by  Acamanians,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.,  when  tlie 
Corinthians,  under  Cypselus,  founded  a new  town 
near  the  isthmus,  which  they  called  Leucas,  where 
they  settled  1000  of  their  citizens,  and  to  which 
they  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  of 
Nericus.  (Strab.  L c. ; Scylax,  p.  13  ; Thuc.  L 30 « 
Plat.  Them.  24  ; Scynm.  Chius,  464.)  Scylax  aays 
that  the  town  was  first  called  Epileucadii.  The 
Corinthian  colonists  dug  a canal  through  this  isth- 
mus, and  thus  converted  the  peninsula  into  an 
island.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  This  canal,  which  was  called 
Dioryctus,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  3 stadia  in 
length  ( AuipvirTor,  Polyb.  v.  5 ; Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2), 
was  after  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand  ; and  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  no  longer  available  for 
ships,  which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  (Thuc.  iii. 
81,  iv.  8.)  It  was  in  the  same  state  in  b.c.  218; 
for  Polybius  relates  (v.  5)  that  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  had  his  galleys  drawn  across  this  isth- 
mus in  that  year ; and  Livy,  in  relating  the  siege  of 
Leucas  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  197,  says,  M Leucadia, 
nunc  insula,  et  vadoso  freto  quod  perfossum  manu 
eat,  ab  Acamania  divisa”  (xxxiii.  17).  The  sub- 
sequent restoration  of  the  canal  and  the  construction 
of  a stone  bridge,  both  of  which  were  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  were  no  doubt  the  work  of  the 
Romans ; the  canal  was  probably  restored  soon  after 
the  Roman  conquest,  when  the  Romans  separated 
Leucas  from  the  Acamanian  confederacy,  and  the 
bridge  was  perhaps  constructed  by  order  of  Augustus, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  facilitate  communications 
throughout  bis  dominions. 

Leucadia  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  from 
5 to  8 miles  in  breadth.  It  resembles  the  Isle  of 
Man  in  shape  and  size.  It  consists  of  a range  of 
limestone  mountains,  terminating  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  in  a bold  and  rugged  headland,  whence 
the  coast  runs  in  a south-west  direction  to  the  pro 
montory,  anciently  called  Leucates,  which  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  Italians  into  Cape  Dveato.  The 
name  of  the  capo,  as  well  as  of  the  island,  is  of 
course  derived  from  its  white  cliffs.  The  southern 
shore  is  more  soft  in  aspect,  and  more  sloping  and 
cultivated  than  the  nigged  rocks  of  the  northern 
coast ; but  the  most  populous  and  wooded  district  is 
that  opposite  Acamania.  The  interior  of  the  island 
wears  everywhere  a rugged  aspect.  There  is  but 
little  cultivation,  except  where  terraces  have  been 
planted  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  covered  with 
vineyards.  The  highest  ridge  of  the  mountains  rises 
about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Between  the  northern  coast  of  Leucadia  and  that 
of  Acamania  there  is  at  present  a lagoon  about 
3 miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth  varies  from 
100  yards  to  a mile  and  a half.  The  lagoon  is  in 
most  parts  only  about  2 feet  deep.  This  part  of 
the  coast  requires  a more  particular  description, 
which  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  accompanying 
plan.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Leucadia 
a lido,  or  spit,  of  sand,  4 miles  in  length,  sweeps 
cut  towards  Acamania.  (See  Plan,  A.)  On  an 
isolated  point  opposite  the  extremity  of  this  sand- 
bank, is  the  fort  of  Santa  Maura,  erected  in  the 
middle  ages  by  one  of  the  Latin  priuces,  but  repaired 
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•ml  modelled  both  by  the  Turks  Rnd  Venetians. 
(Plan,  B.)  TUe  fort  was  connected  with  the  island 
by  an  aqueduct,  serving  also  as  a causeway,  1300 
yards  in  length,  and  with  260  arches.  (Plan,  5.)  It 
was  originally  built  by  the  Turks,  but  was  ruined 
by  an  earthquake  in  1825,  and  has  not  since  been 
repaired.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Vene- 
tian governor  and  the  chief  men  of  the  island,  who 
kept  here  their  magazines  and  the  cars  (fi^ofai)  on 
which  they  earned  down  their  oil  and  wine  from  the 
inland  districts,  at  tlte  nearest  point  of  llie  island. 
The  congregation  of  buildiuga  thus  funned,  and  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  gradually  re- 
tired as  the  seas  became  more  free  from  corsairs, 
arose  by  degrees  to  be  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  is  called,  in  memory  of  its  origin, 
Amaxichi  (’A/ia^fxnwO*  (PI*n,  C.)  Hence  the  fort 
alone  is  properly  called  Santa  Maura , and  the  capital 
Amaxichi ; while  the  island  at  large  retains  its  an- 
cient name  of  Leucadia.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Lencas  are  situated  a mile  and  a half  to 
the  SE.  of  Amaxichi.  The  site  is  called  Kaltgoni, 
and  consists  of  irregular  heights  forming  the  last 
hills  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a narrow  plain  between  the  heights  and  the 
lagoon.  (Plan,  D.)  The  ancient  inclosure  is  almost  en- 
tirely traceable,  os  well  round  the  brow  of  the  height 
on  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides,  as  from 
either  end  of  the  height  across  the  plain  to  the 
lagoon,  and  along  its  shore.  This,  as  Leake  ob- 
serves, illustrates  Livy,  who  remarks  (xxxiii.  17) 
that  the  lower  parts  <>f  Leucas  were  on  a level  close 
to  the  shore.  The  remains  on  the  lower  ground  are 
of  a more  regular,  and,  therefore,  more  modern  ma- 
sonry than  on  the  heights  above.  The  latter  arc 
probably  the  remains  of  Nericus,  which  continued 
to  be  the  ancient  acropolis,  while  the  Corinthians 
gave  the  name  of  Leucas  to  the  town  which  they 
erected  on  the  shore  below.  This  is,  indeed,  iu  op- 
position to  Strabo,  who  not  only  asserts  that  the 
name  was  changed  by  the  Corinthian  colony,  but 
also  that  Leucas  was  built  on  a different  site  from 
that  of  Neritua.  (x.  p.  452).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  town  continued  to  be  called  Nericus  even 
as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Tbnc.  iii.  7):  and 
numerous  instances  occur  in  history  of  different 
quarters  of  the  same  city  being  known  by  distinct 
names.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  ancient  city 
are  the  remains  of  the  bridge  Hnd  causeway  which 
here  crossed  the  Lagoon.  (Plan,  1.)  The  bridge 
was  rendered  necessary  by  a channel,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  length  of  the  lagoon,  and  admits 
a passage  to  boats  drawing  5 or  6 feet  of  water, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  lagoon  are  not  more 
than  2 feet  in  depth.  The  great  squared  blocks 
which  formed  the  ancient  causeway  are  still  seen 
above  the  shallow  water  in  several  places  on  either 
side  of  the  deep  channel,  but  particularly  towards 
the  Acamanian  shore.  The  bridge  seems  to  Lave 
been  kept  in  repair  at  a late  period  of  time,  there 
being  a solid  cubical  fabric  of  masonry  of  more 
modern  workmanship  erected  on  the  causeway  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  channel.  Leake,  from  whom 
this  description  is  taken,  argues  that  Strabo  could 
never  have  visited  Leucadia,  because  he  states  that 
this  isthmus,  the  ancient  canal,  the  Roman  bridge,  and 
the  city  of  Leucas  were  all  in  the  same  place;  whereas 
the  isthmus  and  the  canal,  according  to  Leake,  were 
near  the  modern  fort  Santa  Maura,  at  the  distance 
of  3 mile*  north  of  the  city  of  Leucas.  But  K.  0. 
Milllcr,  who  is  followed  hy  Bowen  and  others,  believe 
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that  the  isthmus  and  canal  were  a little  south  of 
the  city  of  Leucas,  thAt  is,  between  Fort  A lexander 
(Plan,  2)  on  the  island,  and  Paleocaglia  on  the 
mainland  (Plan,  3).  The  channel  is  narrowest  at 
this  point,  not  being  more  than  100  yards  across; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  capital  would  have 
been  built  close  to  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  long  spit  of  sand,  on  which  the 
fort  Santa  Maura  has  been  boilt,  probably  did  not 
exist  in  antiquity,  and  may  have  been  thrown  up 
at  first  by  an  earthquake. 

Between  the  fort  Santa  Maura  and  the  modern 
town  Amaxichi,  the  Anglo- Ionian  government  have 
constructed  a canal,  with  a towing-path,  for  boats 
drawing  not  more  than  4 or  5 feet  of  water.  (Plan, 
4.)  A ship-canal,  16  feet  deep,  has  also  been  com- 
menced across  the  whole  length  of  the  lagoon  from 
Fori  Santa  Maura  to  Fort  A lexander.  This  work, 
if  it  is  ever  brought  to  a conclusion,  will  ©pen  a 
sheltered  passage  for  large  vest-els  along  the  A car- 
nan  is  n.  coast,  and  will  increase  and  facilitate  the 
commerce  of  the  island.  (Bowen,  p.  78.) 


A.  Spit  of  sand,  which  Leake  »uppoie«  to  be  the  Uthmua 

B.  Fort  Santa  Maura. 

C.  A marie  At. 

D.  City  of  Leucas. 

R.  Site  of  isthmus,  according  to  K.  O.  Muller. 

1.  Remains  of  Homan  bridge. 

2.  Fort  AleratuUr. 

3.  Paleocaglia. 

4.  N*  w canal. 

5.  Turkish  aqueduct  and  bridge. 

Of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Leucas  we  have  <• 
few  details.  It  sent  three  ahipa  to  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (Herod,  viii.45);  and  as  a colony  of  Corinth, 
it  sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  and  was  hence  exposed  to  the  hostility  of 
Athens.  (Thuc,  iii.  7.)  In  the  Macedonian  period 
Leucas  was  the  chief  town  of  Acarnania,  and  the 
place  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Acamanian  con- 
federacy were  held.  In  the  war  between  Philip 
and  the  Romans,  it  aided  with  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  and  was  taken  by  the  Romans  oiler  a 
gallant  defence,  b.c.  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  17.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  Leucas  was  separated  by 
the  Romans  from  the  Acamanian  confederacy 
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(Lit.  xlv.  31.)  It  continued  to  be  a place  of  im-  ] 
portance  down  to  a late  period,  an  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  bishop  of  Leucas  was  one  of  the  Fathers  ; 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  a.  ij.  325.  The  consti- 
tution of  Leucas,  like  tlmt  of  other  Dorian  towns, 
was  original!/  aristocratical.  The  large  estates 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  nobles,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  alienate  tliero;  but  when  this  law  was 
abolished,  a certain  amount  of  property  was  no 
longer  required  for  the  holding  of  public  offices,  by 
which  tile  government  became  democratic.  (Axis tot. 
Pol  ii.  4.  § 4.) 

Besides  Leucaa  we  have  mention  of  two  other 
places  in  the  island,  Piiaha  (♦<***(  Scylax,  p.  13), 
and  Hkuomemun  (*EAA 6p**ov,  Thuc.  iii.  94). 
The  latter  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  a harbour  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Pheiae  was  also 
in  the  same  direction,  as  it  is  described  by  Scylax 
as  opposite  to  Ithaca.  It  is  perhaps  represented  by 
some  Hellenic  remains,  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  hay  called  BnaUike. 

The  celebrated  promontory  Leucatas  (Aaordrai, 
Scylax,  p.  13;  Strub.  x.  pp.  452,  456,  461),  also 
called  Lkucatxs  or  Leucatk  (i’lim  iv.  1.  ».  2; 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  274,  viii.  676;  Claud.  Bell.  Get 
185;  Liv.  xxvi.  26),  forming  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  island,  is  a broken  white  cliff, 
rising  on  the  western  side  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  at  least  2000  feet,  and  sloping 
precipitously  into  it  on  the  oilier.  On  its  summit 
stood  the  temple  of  Apollo,  hence  surnamed  I.eu- 
catas  (Strab.  x.  p.  452),  and  Lcucadiux  (Ov.  Trist. 
iii.  1.  42,  v.  2.  76;  Propert,  iii.  11.  69).  This 
cape  was  dreaded  by  mariners;  hence  the  words  of 
Virgil  (Ac«.  iii.  274):  — 

u Mox  et  I-eucatae  nimbosa  cacnmina  montis, 

Et  formidatus  tnutis  aperitur  Apollo.” 

It  still  retains  among  the  Greek  mariners  of  the 
present  day  the  evil  fame  which  it  bore  of  old  in 
consequence  of  the  dark  water,  the  strong  currents, 
and  the  fierce  gales  which  they  there  encounter. 
Of  the  temple  of  Apollo  nothing  but  the  sub- 
structions now  exist.  At  the  annual  festival  of 
the  god  here  celebrated  it  was  the  custom  to  throw 
a criminal  from  the  cape  into  the  sea  ; to  break  his 
fall,  birds  of  all  kinds  were  attached  to  him,  and  if 
he  reached  the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to 
pick  him  up.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452;  Or.  Her.  xv.  165, 
seq.,  Trist,  r.  2.  76;  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  18.)  This 
appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite,  and  is  sup- 
pos'd by  most  modem  scholars  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  story  of  Sappho's  leap  from  this 
rock  in  order  to  seek  relief  from  th*  pangs  of  love. 
[See  Diet . of  Biogr.  VoL  111.  p.  708. J Col  Mure, 
however,  is  disposed  to  consider  Sappho’s  leap  as  an 
historical  fact.  ( History  of  the  Literature  of 

Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  285.)  Many  other  persons  are 
Reported  to  have  followed  Sappho’s  example,  among 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Artemisia  of  Mali- 
camassus,  the  ally  of  Xerxes,  in  his  invasion  of 
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] Greece.  (IToletn.  Hepb.  ap.  Phot  Cod.  190.  p.  153 
a.,  ed.  Bekker.) 

(Leake,  North.  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  10,  seq.  ; Bowen, 
Handbook  for  Travel l era  in  Greece,  p.  75,  seq.) 
LEUCA'SIA.  [Mes&knia.] 

LEUCA'SIUM.  [Ahcadia,  p.  193,  No.  15.] 
LEUCATA,  a part  of  the  coast  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bunensis:  “ultra  (lacuin  Rubreaum)  e>t  Leu*  at  a, 
littori*  nomen,  et  Salsulae  Funs"  (Mela,  ii.  5).  Mela 
seems  to  mean  that  there  is  a place  Leucata,  and 
that  part  of  the  coast  is  also  called  Leucata.  This 
coast,  according  to  D’Anville,  is  that  jart  sonth  of 
Xarbonne,  which  lies  between  the  E Umg  de  Sigean 
and  Salses.  He  conjectures,  as  De  Valois  had  done, 
that  the  name  may  be  Greek,  lie  quotes  Huger  de 
Hoveden,  who  speaks  of  this  coast  under  the  name 
Leucate  : “ quandam  nrenain  proteusam  in  mari, 
quae  dicitur  caput  Leurate."  The  common  name  of 
this  head  U now  Cap  de  la  Frtuu/ui,  which  is  the 
name  of  a small  Hal  island,  situated  in  the  recess  of 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  tlie  cape.  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
$*c.,  Leucata.)  [G.  L.1 

LEUCA'TAS  PROM.  [Lklcas.] 

LEUCE.  1.  An  island  lying  off  Cydonia,  in  Crete 
(ITin.  iv.  12),  which  Mr.  Pashley  ( Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  5 1 ) 
takes  for  the  rock  on  which  the  fortress  of  Sudha  is 
built.  (Comp.  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  384,  438.) 

2.  An  island  which  Pliny  (iv.  12)  couples  with 
Okisla,  as  lying  off  the  promontory  of  Itannin. 
These  small  islands  are  now  represented  by  the  rocks 
of  the  Grdndes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCE  ACTE  (Afi/wlj  Ajct^j),  a port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  between  Pactye  and  Teiri>tasis, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Scylax  of  Carranda 
(p.  28).  [L.  S.] 

LEUCE  PR.  (A evK^i  iwTrj),  a promontory  of 
Makmauica,  in  N.  Africa,  \V.  of  the  promontory 
Hermaeum.  On  the  white  cliff  from  which  its 
name  was  obtained  there  stood  a temple  of  Apollo, 
with  an  oracle.  Its  position  is  uncertain;  but  moat 
probably  it  is  the  king  wedge-shaped  headland, 
which  terminates  the  range  of  hills  (Aspis)  forming 
the  Catabathmoa  Minor,  and  which  is  now  calied 
Ras-al-Kanais.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  799;  ScyL  p.  44, 
Hudson  ; PtoL  iv.  5.  § 8 ; Stadiasm.  Afar.  Mag. 
p.  -*37.)  [P.  S.] 

LEUCI  (Aci/irof),  a Gallic  people  (Strab.  p.  193; 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 13;  Cues.  B.  G.  L 40),  between  the 
Mediomatriri  on  the  north  and  the  Lingones  on  the 
south.  They  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Mosel  One  of  their  chief  towns  was  Tullum  (Tout). 
Their  territory  corresponded  with  the  diocoe  of  Tout, 
in  which  were  comprised  the  dioceses  of  Nancy  and 
Saint-Die  until  1774,  when  these  two  dioceses  were 
detached  from  that  of  Tool  (Walekenaer,  Gfog.  <fv. 
vol.  L p.  531.)  The  Lcuci  are  only  mentioned  on«  e 
in  Caesar,  and  with  the  Sequnni  and  Lingones:  they 
were  to  supply  Caesar  with  corn.  Pliny  (iv.  17) 
gives  the  Leuci  the  title  of  Liberi.  Lucan  celebrates 
them  in  his  poem  (i.  424)  as  skilled  in  throwing 
the  sjiear : — 

“ Optiinna  excusso  Leucus  Rhemusque  lacerto.” 

Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  64)  mentions  u Leucorum  civitas,” 
which  is  Tullum.  [G.  L.l 

LEUCIANA.  [Lusitania.] 

LEUCI  MONTES  or  ALBI  MONTES  (ri  Acu- 
k*l  Spri,  Strab.  x.  p.  479  ; Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 9),  the 
snow-clad  summits  which  form  the  W.  part  of  the 
mountain  range  of  Crete.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  asserts  that 
the  highest  joints  arc  not  inferior  in  elevation  to 
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TaVgetus,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  range  is  300 
stadia.  (Comp.  Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  11,  iv.  1 ; 
Hin.  xvi.  33  ; Callim.  Hymn.  IHan.  40.)  The  bold 
and  beautiful  outline  of  the  “ White  Mountains  " is 
still  called  by  its  ancient  title  in  modern  Greek,  tA 
Ixtrirpa  flourd,  or.  from  the  inhabitants,  ra  2<pa*ta>'d 
Pout'd  Crete  is  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which 
the  w jrJ  o^rrj  id  still  in  common  u*e,  denoting  the 
loftier  parts  of  any  high  mountains.  Trees  grow  on 
all  these  rocky  mountains,  except  on  quite  the  extreme 
summits.  The  commonest  tree  is  the  prinos  or 
ilex.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  L p.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  190  ; 
Hock,  Kretn,  vol.  i.  p.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

LEUCIMNA.  [Cobcyba,  pp.  669,  670.] 
LEUCOLLA  (A«u#roAAa),  a promontory  on  the 
south-east  of  Pamphylia,  near  the  Ciiician  fron- 
tier.  (Plic.  v.  26  ; Liv.  xxvii.  23  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i. 
15.)  In  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§§  190, 
191)  it  is  called  Leucotlieium  (AtuttMtioy).  Mela 
erroneously  places  it  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Pumpbylia,  for  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  it ; its 
modern  name  is  Karabumu.  (Leake,  Asia  M inor , 
p.  196.)  [L.  8.] 

LEUCOLLA  (AewroAAa,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682), 
a harbour  of  Cyprus,  N.  of  Cape  Pedalium.  It  is 
referred  to  in  Atheuaeua  (v.  p.  209,  where  instead 
of  K «ar,  Kujrpor  should  be  read),  and  is  identified 
with  Porta  Armidio  e Lucola , S.  of  Famagusta. 
(Engel,  Kgpros,  vol.  i.  p.  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCO'NIUM  (A«w*«Ji'ioi').  1.  A place  mentioned 
in  the  Antouine  Itinerary  (p.  260)  in  the  south  of 
Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Sirmium, 
82  Roman  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  latter  town. 
Its  site  is  pointed  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
village  of  Rasboistje. 

2.  A town  of  Ionia,  of  uncertain  site,  where 
a battle  was  fought  by  the  Athenians  in  n.c.  413. 
(Thucyd.  viii.  24.)  From  this  passage  it  seems 
clear  that  the  place  cannot  be  looked  for  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  but  that  it  must  have 
been  situated  near  Phanae,  in  the  island  of  Chios, 
where  a place  of  the  name  of  Leuconia  hi  said 
to  exist  to  this  day.  Polyaenus  (riii.  66)  mentions 
a place,  Leuconia,  about  the  pas-session  of  which 
the  Chians  were  involved  in  a war  with  Erytbrae ; 
and  this  Leuconia,  which,  according  to  Plutarch 
(de  VirL  MuL  vii.  p.  7,  ed.  Reiskc),  was  a colony 
of  Chios,  was  probably  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  may  possibly  be  identical  with  Leucae 
on  the  Hermaean  gulf.  [Comp.  Lkucab.]  [L.S.] 
LEUCOPETRA  ( Atuttowtrpa ),  a promontory  of 
Bruttium,  remarkable  as  the  extreme  SW.  point  of 
Italy,  looking  towards  the  Sicilian  sea  and  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily.  It  was  iu  consequence  generally 
regarded  as  the  termination  of  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  12  miles  from  Rhe- 
gium,  and  this  circumstance  clearly  identifies  it 
with  the  modern  Capo  dell'  Armi , where  the  moun- 
tain mass  of  the  southern  Apennines  in  fact  descends 
to  the  sea.  The  whiteness  of  the  rocks  composing 
this  headland,  which  gave  origin  to  the  ancient 
name,  is  noticed  also  by  modem  travellers.  (Strab. 
ri.  p.  259;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 9; 
Swinburne,  Travels,  vol  i.  p.  355.)  It  is  evidently 
the  same  promontory  which  is  called  by  Thucydides 
llerpa  rf)%  Pifyiris,  and  was  the  last  point  in  Italy 
where  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  touched  with 
the  Athenian  armament  before  they  creased  over  to 
Sicily.  (Tbnc.  vii.  35.)  It  was  here  also  that  Cicero 
touched  on  his  voyage  from  Sicily,  when,  after  the 
dca:b  of  Caesar  b.  c.  44.  he  was  preparing  to  re- 
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pair  into  Greece,  and  where  be  was  visited  by  some 
friends  from  Khegium,  who  brought  news  from 
Rome  that  induced  him  to  alter  his  plans.  (Cic. 
PhiL  i.  3,  ad  A ft.  xvi.  7.)  In  the  former  passage 
he  terms  it  “promontoiiuin  agri  Rliegini;"  the 
“ Leucopetra  Tareutinoruiu  **  mentioned  by  him 
(ad  AtL  xvi.  6),  if  it  be  not  a false  reading,  must 
refer  to  quite  a different  place,  probably  the  head- 
land of  Leuca,  more  commonly  called  the  lapygian 
promontory.  [Lbuca.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEUCOPHRYS  (A tvnitppvt),  a town  in  Caria, 
apparently  in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander.  on  the 
borders  of  a lake,  whose  wxter  was  hot  and  in  con- 
stant commotion.  (Xenoph,  HelL  iv.  8.  § 17,  iii.  2. 
§ 19.)  From  the  latter  of  the  passages  here  re- 
ferred to,  we  learn  that  the  town  possessed  a very 
revered  sanctuary  of  Artemis;  hence  suruamed  Ar- 
temis Leucophryene  or  Leucophryne.  (Pans,  i 26. 
§ 4;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  647;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62.)  The 
poet  Nicander  spoke  of  Leucophrys  as  a place  dis- 
tinguished fur  its  fine  roses.  (A then.  xv.  p.  683.) 

Respecting  Leucophrys,  the  ancient  name  of  Te- 
nedos,  see  Tkwkdos.  [L  8.) 

LEUCO'SIA  (Att/KtMrfa),  a small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  separated  only  by  a narrow  chan- 
nel from  the  headland  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum.  This  headland 
is  called  by  Lycopbron  Axttj  ’Eanrews,  “ the  pro- 
montory of  Neptune,"  and  his  commentators  tell  us 
that  it  was  commonly  known  as  Posidium  Promon- 
torium  (rb  float iKt/ior).  (Lycophr.  A lea r.  722;  and 
Txetz.  ad  he.)  But  no  6uch  name  is  found  in  the 
geographers,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  promon- 
tory itself,  as  well  as  the  little  island  off  it,  wus 
known  by  the  name  of  Leucoeia.  The  former  is 
still  called  Ptmta  della  Licosa;  the  islet,  which  is  a 
mere  rock,  is  known  ms  I sola  Piano.  It  is  generally 
said  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name  from  one  of  the 
Sirens,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried  there 
(Lycophr.  L c. ; Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13)  ; 
but  Dionysius  (who  writes  the  name  Leucasia)  as- 
serts that  it  was  named  after  a female  cousin  of 
Aeneas,  and  the  same  account  is  adopted  by  Solhras. 
(Diunys.  L 53;  Solin.  2.  § 13.)  We  learn  from 
Symmachus  (Epp.  v.  13,  vi.  25)  that  the  opposite 
promontory  was  selected  by  wealthy  Romans  as  a 
site  for  their  villas;  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  little 
island  itself,  prove  that  the  latter  was  also  re- 
sorted to  for  similar  purposes.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  345.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

LEUCO'SIA  (Atvtrcoola,  AtvKovoia),  a city  of 
Cyprus,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Hk-rocles  and 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  Sozomen  (//.  E.  i.  3, 10). 
The  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Leflosia  or 
Nikosia,  the  capital  of  the  island.  (Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  L p.  150;  Mariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  »9;  Pococke, 
Trav.  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  221.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

LEUCOSYRI  (A«u*d<nvoi),  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Syrians  inhabiting  Cappadocia,  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  more  southern  Syrians, 
who  were  of  a darker  complexion.  (Herod,  i.  72, 
vii.  72  ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  737 ; Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  3 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  772,  970.)  They  also  spread 
over  the  western  parts  of  Pont  us,  between  the  rivers 
Iris  and  Halys.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  (^4  nob.  v.  6. 
§ 8,  &c.)  they  were  united  with  Pnphlngoma,  and 
governed  by  a Paplilagonian  prince,  who  is  sa  d to 
I have  had  an  army  of  120,000  men,  mostly  honw- 
: men.  This  name  was  often  used  by  the  Greeks,  even 
at  the  time  when  it  had  become  customary  to  deMg- 
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iiato  all  the  inhabitant*  of  the  country  by  their  na- 
tive, or  rather  Persian  name,  Cappadoces  ; but  it 
was  applied  more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
he  coast  district  on  the  Euxine,  between  the  rivera 
Halva  and  Iris,  (llecat.  Fragm.  194,  200,  350; 
Martian.  Heracl.  p.  72.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 2)  also 
applies  the  name  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  about 
the  Iris,  and  treats  of  their  country  as  a part  of  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  TheLeucosyri  were  regarded 
as  colonists,  who  had  been  planted  there  during  the 
early  conquests  of  the  Assyrians,  and  were  succes- 
sively subject  to  Lydia,  Persia,  and  Macedonia  ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Alexander  their  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned,  the  people  having  become  entirely 
amalgamated  with  the  natious  among  which  they 
lived.  [L.  S.] 

LEUCOTHEES  FANUM  (AcMtotas  a 

temple  and  oracle  in  the  district  of  the  Moschi  in 
Colchis.  Its  legendary  founder  was  Phryxus ; the 
temple  was  plundered  by  Pharnacea  and  then  by 
Mithridates.  (Strab.  xL  p.  498.)  The  site  has  been 
placed  near  Suram,  on  the  frontiers  of  Irniretia  and 
Kartuhlia , where  two  large  **  tumuli " are  now 
found.  (Dubois  de  Montpcreux,  Voyage  Autour  du 
Caucaze,  vol.iL  p.349,  comp.  p.  17,  vol.  iii.  p. 
171.)  [E.B.J.] 

LEUC0THE1UM.  [Lkucoixa.] 

LEUCTRA  (rd  A tincrpa).  1.  A village  of 

Boeotia,  situated  on  the  road  from  Thespiae  to 
l’lataea  (Strab.  ix.  p.  414),  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  fonner  city.  (Xen.  Hell  vi.  4.  § 4).  Its  name 
only  occurs  in  history  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans,  u.c.  371,  by  which  the 
supremacy  of  Spirta  was  for  ever  overthrown.  In 
the  plain  of  Leuctra,  was  the  tomb  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Scedasus,  a Leuctriau,  who  had  been 
violated  by  two  Spartans,  and  had  afterwards  slain 
themselves ; this  tomb  was  crowned  with  wreaths 
by  Epuminondas  before  the  battle,  since  an  oracle 
had  predicted  that  the  Spartans  would  be  defeated 
at  this  spot  (Xen.  Hell  vi.  4.  § 7 ; Diod.  xv.  54  ; 
Paus.  ix.  13.  § 3;  Plut.  J'elop . cc.  20,  21).  The 
city  of  Leuctra.  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  extensive  ruins  at  Ltfka  (A «o*a), 
which  are  situated  immediately  below  the  modern 
village  of  liiinokmtro.  But  these  ruins  are  clearly 
those  of  Thespiae,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions 
found  there,  as  well  as  from  their  importance;  for 
Leuctra  was  never  anything  more  than  a village  in 
the  territory  of  Thespiae,  and  had  apparently 
c<sised  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it 
simply  a r6*ot  (x.  p.  414).  The  real  site  of 
Leuctra,  “ is  very  clearly  marked  by  a tumulus  and 
some  artificial  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of 
Thespiae.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  was  fought  pro- 
bably iu  the  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
tumulus,  about  midway  between  Thespiae,  and  the 
western  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Plaiaea.  Clcom- 
brutus,  in  Older  to  avoid  the  Boeotians,  who  were 
expecting  him  by  the  direct  route  from  Phocis, 
marched  by  Thisbe  and  the  valleys  on  the  southern 
side  of  Mount  Helicon;  and  having  thus  made  his 
appearance  suddenly  at  Creusis,  the  port  of  Thespiae, 
raptured  that  fortress.  From  thence,  he  moved 
upon  Leuctra,  where  he  intrenched  himself  on  a 
rising  ground;  after  which  the  Thebans  encamped 
un  an  opposite  hill,  at  no  great  distance.  The 
position  of  the  latter,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
mi  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  height  of  ittmo- 
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lea stro?  (Leake.)  The  tumulus  is  probably  tl»€> 
place  of  sepulture  of  the  1000  I^aceducmouians  who 
fell  in  the  battle.  For  a full  account  of  this 
celebrated  contest,  see  Grote,  7/ut  of  Greece,  voL  x. 
p.  239,  seq.  In  ancient  times,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leuctra  appears  to  have  been  well  wooded,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  epithet  of  “ shady  " bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (A twerpa  auiinvra, 
Paus.  ix.  14.  § 3);  but  at  present  there  is  scarcely 
a shrub  or  a tree  to  be  seen  in  the  surrounding 
country.  (Leake,  Xorlh,  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  480,  seq. 

2.  OrLitucrEUM  (ri  Atvtcrpa,  Paus.;  rb  A«Dr- 
rpor,  Strab.,  Plut.,  PtoL),  a town  of  Laconia, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
20  stadia  north  of  Pephnns,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Cardamyle.  Strabo  speaks  of  Leuctrurn  as  near 
the  minor  Patnisus,  but  this  river  flows  into  the  sea 
at  Pephnus,  about  three  miles  south  of  Leuctrurn 
[Prphhus].  The  ruins  of  Leuctrurn  are  still 
called  Leflro.  Leuctrurn  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pelops,  and  was  claimed  by  the  Mes**- 
niaus  as  originally  one  of  their  towns.  It  was 
awarded  to  the  latter  people  by  Philip  in  b.c.  338, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  one  of 
the  Eleuthero- Laconian  places.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
360,  361;  Paus.  iil  21.  § 7,  iii.  26.  § 4,  seq.; 
Plut .Pektp.  20;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iii.  16.  § 9.) 
Pnusanias  saw  in  Leuctra  a temple  and  statue  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  a temple  and  statue  of 
Cassandra  (there  called  Alexandra),  a marble  statue 
of  Asclepius,  another  of  Ino,  and  wooden  figure* 
of  Apollo  Cameius.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  § 4,  seq). 
(Leake,  Moral,  voL  L p.  331,  Pelopormesiaca, 
p.  179;  Boblaye,  Recherche t,  frc.  p.  93;  Curtiua 
Feloponnezot,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.) 

3.  Or  Lkuctrum  (tA  AtMsrpo, Thuc.  Xen.;  tb 
AtvKrpoy,  Paus.),  a fortress  of  the  district  Aegytih, 
on  the  confines  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia,  described  by 
Thucydides  (v.  54)  as  ou  the  confines  of  Laconia 
towards  Mt.  Lycaeus,  and  by  Xenophon  ( Hell  vi.  5. 
§ 24).  It  was  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  but 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  Laconia.  (Thuc. 
I c.)  It  commanded  one  of  the  passes  leading  into 
Laconia,  by  which  a portion  of  the  Theban  army 
penetrated  into  the  country  on  their  ^.*st  invasion 
under  Epominondas.  (Xen.  I c.)  It  was  detached 
from  Sparta  by  Kpsminondas,  and  added  to  the 
territory  of  Megalopolis.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4.) 
It  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  direct  road  from 
Sparta  to  Megalopolis,  either  at  or  near  Lcondari, 
in  which  position  it  was  originally  placed  by  Leake; 
and  this  seetns  more  probable  than  the  site  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  it  by  the  same  writer,  who 
supposes  that  both  Leuctra  and  Malea  were  on  the 
route  from  Megalopolis  to  Camasium.  [Maijca.] 
(Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  322,  Feloponnesiaca, 
p.  248;  Curtins,  Felopotmezot,  voL  L p.  336.) 

LEUCTKUM.  [Lkultra.] 

LEUCUS  [Pm] 

LEVI.  [Palaestina.] 

LEUXI  (A«»»*'oi),  a tribe  of  the  Vindelici,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  13.  § 1)  places  between  the  Runieata* 
and  Consuantae.  The  form  of  the  name  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion;  Mai  inert  maintaining  that 
it  ought  to  be  written  Aauvoi,  and  that  it  is  the 
general  name  of  several  tribes  iu  those  parts,  snch 
as  the  BerAoveoi  and  ’AA avvol.  But  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter  ; and  ail  we  know 
is,  that  the  Leuni  must  have  dwelt  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  of  Salzburg,  in  the  south  eastern  part  at 
Baxaiia.  [L.S.] 
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LKVO'NI(A#o*'ro«),  a tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  § 35)  as  dwelling  in  the  central  parts  of 
tlie  island  of  Scandia.  No  further  particulars  are 
known  about  them.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  die  Demtschm , 
p.  158.)  [L.S.] 

LEUPHANA  (An^xh-a),  a town  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 27)  in  the  north  of  Germany,  on 
the  west  of  the  Elbe  ; it  probably  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modern  Luneburg.  (Wilhelm,  Germanien, 
p.  161.)  [L.S.1 

LEUTERNIA  or  LEUTARNIA.  [Lkuca.] 
LEUTUOANUM,  a place  in  Pannonia  Superior, 
12  Roman  miles  east  of  Murcia,  on  the  road  from 
Aquileia  to  Sirmium  (It.  Iliervs.  p.  561);  hence  it 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  place  called  Ad  La- 
bores  in  the  Peuting.  Table.  [L.  &.] 

LEXO'VII  (Ai£i€tot,  Strab.  p.  189  ; Ai£ov€tot, 
Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 2),  a Celtic  people,  on  the  coast  of  1 
Gallia,  immediately  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
When  the  Veneti  and  their  neighbours  were  pre- 
paring for  Caesar’s  attack  (a.  c.  56),  they  applied 
tor  aid  to  the  Osismi,  Lexovii,  Nannetes,  and  others. 
(A  fir.  iiL  9,  11.)  Caesar  sent  Sabinus  against  the 
Unelli,  Corioeolitea,  and  Lexovii,  to  prevent  their 
joining  the  Veneti.  A few  days  after  Sabinua 
reached  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  the  Anlerd  Eu- 
burovices  and  the  Lexovii  murdered  their  conned  or 
senate,  as  Caesar  calls  it,  because  they  were  against 
the  war ; and  they  joined  Viridovix,  the  chief  of  the 
Unelli.  The  Gallic  confederates  were  defeated  by 
Sabinus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  (A  G.  iii.  17 
— 19.)  The  Lexovii  took  part  in  the  great  rising 
of  the  Galli  against  Caesar  (b.  c.  52)  ; but  their 
force  was  only  3000  men.  (A  G.  vii.  75.)  Walcke- 
naer  supposes  that  the  territory  of  the  Lexovii  of 
Caesar  awl  Ptolemy  comprised  both  the  territories 
of  Lisieux  and  Bayeux , though  there  was  a people 
in  Bayeux  named  Buiocasses ; and  he  further  supposes 
that  these  Baiucaases  and  the  Viducasses  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Lexovii,  and  within  their  territorial 
limits.  [Baiocames.]  The  capital  of  the  Lexovii, 
or  Civitas  Lexoviorum,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Notit. 
Provinc.,  is  Lisieux , in  the  French  department  of 
Calvados.  [Koviomagus.]  The  country  of  the 
Lexovii  was  one  of  the  parts  of  Gallia  from  which 
the  passage  to  Britain  was  made.  [G.  L.] 

L1BA  (Aifo),  a small  place  in  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  51)  on  the  march  of 
Antiocluis.  It  was  probably  situated  on  the  road 
between  Nisi  bis  and  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

LIBA'NUS  MONS  (At faros  bpos),  in  Hebrew 

Lebanon  (^33/*),  a celebrated  mountain  range  of 
Syria,  or,  as  St.  Jerome  truly  terms  it,  “ mona  Phoe- 
nices  altissimus."  ( OnomasL  s.  v.)  Its  wune  is 
derived  from  the  root  “to  be  white;”  as  St. 
Jerome  also  remarks,  *‘  Li  banns  heimutr/ibs,  id  eat, 

‘ caiKlor’  interpretatur  " (Adc.  Jovinianum , tom.  iv. 
col.  172):  and  white  it  is,  M both  in  summer  and 
winter;  in  the  former  season  on  account  of  the  natural 
colour  of  the  barren  rock,  and  in  the  latter  by  reason 
of  the  snow,”  which  indeed  “ remains  in  some  places, 
i»ear  the  summit,  throughout  the  year.”  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  Oct.  30  and  Nor.  1.)  Allusion  is  made 
to  its  snows  in  Jer.  xviii.  14;  and  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  as  “ tantos  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumque 
nivibus.”  (Hist.  v.  6.)  Lebanon  is  much  celebrated 
iKrth  in  sacred  and  classical  writers,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, much  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  borrowed  from  this  moun- 
tain (e.tf.  /VaL  xxix.  5,6,  civ.  16 — 18;  Cant.  iv. 
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8, 11,  15,  v.  15;  Isa.  ii.  13;  IIos.  xiv.  5—7;  Zeck. 
xi.  1,2).  It  is,  however,  chietiy  celebrated  in  sacred 
history  for  its  forests  of  cedar  and  fir,  from  which 
the  temple  of  Solomou  was  constructed  and  adorned. 
(1  Kings,  r.;  2 Chron.  ii.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
sacred  history  that  Mount  Lebanon  was,  in  Solomon’s 
time,  subject  to  the  kings  of  Tyre;  but  at  a later 
period  we  find  the  king  of  Assyria  felling  its  timber 
for  his  military  engines  (Isa.  xiv.  8,  xxxvii.  24 ; 
Euk.  xxxi.  16);  and  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that 
Antigonus,  having  collected  from  all  quarters  hewers 
of  wood,  and  sawyers,  and  shipbuilders,  brought 
down  timber  from  Libanus  to  tlie  sea,  to  build  him- 
self a navy.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  pine 
forests  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  recorded  by  this 
historian,  that  8000  men  were  employed  in  felling 
and  sawing  it,  and  1000  beasts  in  transporting  it  to 
its  destination.  He  correctly  describes  the  mountain 
as  extending  along  the  coast  of  Tripoli  and  Byblins, 
as  far  as  Sidoti,  abounding  in  cedars,  and  firs,  and 
cypresses,  of  marvellous  size  and  beauty  (xix.  58); 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  other  classical  geogra- 
phers were  wholly  mistaken  as  to  the  course  of  this 
remarkable  mountain  chain,  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
and  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755)  representing  the  two  almost 
parallel  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  as  com- 
mencing near  the  sea  and  rnnning  from  west  to  east, 
in  tlie  direction  of  Damascus, — Libanus  on  the  north 
and  Antilibanus  on  the  south ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Septuagint  translators,  apparently  under 
tire  same  erroneous  idea,  frequently  translate  tbe 
Hebrew  word  Lebanon  by  ’AmAitfaro*  (e.g.Deut. 
i.  7,  iii  25,  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4,  ix.  1).  Their  relative 
position  is  correctly  stated  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  (a.  r.  Antilibanus ),  who  place  Antilibanus 
to  the  east  of  Libanus  and  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Da- 
mascus. [Antiubanls.] 

Lebanon  itself  may  be  said  to  commence  on  tbe 
north  of  the  river  Leontes  (el-Kasimtyeh),  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon ; it  follows  the  course  of  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  towards  the  north,  which  in  some 
places  washes  ita  base,  and  in  others  is  separated 
from  it  by  a plain  varying  in  extent:  the  mountain 
attaina  its  highest  elevation  (nearly  12,000  feel) 
about  half  way  between  Beirut  and  Tripoli.  It  is 
now  called  by  various  names,  after  the  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  peopled, — the  southern  part  being  in- 
habited by  the  Metowili;  to  the  north  of  whom,  ns 
far  as  the  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  are  the 
Druses;  the  MarouiU-s  occupying  the  northern  parts, 
and  in  particular  the  district  called  Kesrauran. 
(Robinson,  BibL  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.459;  Burckhardt, 
Syria , pp.  182 — 209  ) It  still  answers,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  description  of  St.  Jerome,  being  “ fer- 
tiliasimus  et  virena,"  though  it  can  be  no  longer  said 
u densissiinis  arborum  com  is  protegitur”  (Comment, 
in  Out , c.xiv.):  and  again, — 44  Nihil  Libano  in  terra 
reprouiissionis  excelsiua  eat,  nec  nemvrosius  atque 
coudetuius ( Comment,  in  Kocharian , c.  xi.)  It  is 
now  chiefly  fruitful  in  vines  and  mulberry  trees;  the 
former  celebrated  from  of  old  (Uos.  xiv.  7),  the 
latter  introduced  with  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm in  comparatively  modern  times.  Its  extensive 
pine  forests  have  entirely  disappeared,  or  are  now 
represented  by  small  clusters  of  firs  of  no  imposing 
growth,  scattered  over  the  mountain  in  those  parts 
where  the  soft  sandstone  (here  of  a reddish  hue) 
comes  out  from  between  the  Jura  limestone,  which 
is  the  prevailing  formation  of  tlie  mountain.  The 
cedars  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  known  to 
be  the  patiiarchu  of  all  of  their  species  now  existing, 
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are  found  principally  towanla  the  north  of  the  range 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  440,  441),  parti- 
cularly in  the  vicinity  of  a Maronite  village  named 
Eh  den,  doubtless  identical  with  the  “ Eden  " of 
Exekiel  (xxxi.  16),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  cedars  were  even  then 
found.  They  had  almost  become  extinct,  — only 
eight  ancient  trees  can  now  be  numbered,  — when,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  monk*  of  a neighbouring  convent 
went  to  the  pains  of  planting  some  five  hundred 
trees,  which  are  now  caret  idly  preserved,  and  will 
perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the  “ cedars  of  Lebanon  " 
to  succeeding  generations.  The  fact  remarked  by 
St.  Jerome,  of  the  proper  name  of  the  mountain 
being  synonymous  with  frankincense,  both  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the 
mountain  produced  this  odoriferous  shrub,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  proof.  (Reland,  Pabestina, 
p.  313.)  [G.W.] 

LI  BARN  A (A  i6apra),  a city  of  Liguria,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  “ nobilia  oppkla  ” 
that  adorned  the  interior  of  that  province,  as  well  as 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  in  which  its  name 
appears  as  * Libamum  " or  **  Libarium.”  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  7 ; PtoL  iii.  1.  § 45 ; I tin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab. 
Pent.)  These  place  it  on  the  road  from  Genua  to 
Dertoua,  but  the  distances  given  are  certainly  cor- 
rupt, and  therefore  a fiord  no  clue  to  the  position  of 
the  town.  This  lias,  however,  been  of  late  years 
established  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  its 
remains  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Scrivint,  between 
A rqvnta  and  SerravaUe.  The  traces  still  visible  of 
it»  ancient  theatre,  forum,  and  aqueducts,  confirm 
Pliny's  statement  of  its  flourishing  condition;  which 
is  further  attested  by  several  inscriptions,  from  one  of 
which  it  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed  colonial  rank. 
(S.  Quintino,  Antica  Colonics  di  Libama,  in  the 
Mem.  (MT  A ccndem.  di  Torino , vol.  xxix.  p.  143; 
Aklini.  I Aip id i Ticinesi , pp.  120,  139.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
LIBETHRA,  LIBETHBUM  (Aif^fya , : Etk. 
A iQvQpio%\  a town  of  Macedonia  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xliv.  5), 
who,  after  describing  the  perilous  inarch  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Q.  Marcius  through  a j«ass  in 
the  chain  of  Olympus, — Caixipkuck  (the  lower 
part  of  the  ravine  of  Platamona ), — says,  that  after 
four  days  of  extreme  labour,  they  reached  the  plain 
between  Libethruin  and  lieracleia.  Pausanias 
(ix.  30.  § 9)  reports  a tradition  that  the  town  was 
once  destroyed.  “ Libethra,”  he  says,  “ was  situated 
on  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  At  no 
great  distance  from  it  stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus, 
respecting  which  an  oracle  had  declared  that  when 
the  sun  beheld  the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should 
be  destroyed  by  a boar  (thru  ow it).  The  inhabitants 
of  Libel  hra  ridiculed  the  thing  as  impossible;  but 
the  column  of  Orpheus's  monument  having  been 
accidentally  broken,  a gap  was  made  by  which  light 
broke  iu  upon  the  tomb,  when  the  same  night  the 
torrent  named  $ us,  being  prodigiously  swollen, rushed 
down  with  violence  from  Mt.  Olympus  upon  Li- 
bet  hra,  overthrowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public 
and  private  buildings,  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  ita  furious  course.  After  this  calamity 
the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to  Dium, 
20  stadia  distant  from  their  city  towards  Olym- 
pas,  where  they  erected  a monument  to  him,  con- 
sisting of  an  urn  of  stone  upon  a column."  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  was  a statue  of 
Orpheus  made  of  cypress,  at  Li  bet  hra.  (Plot. 
Alex.  14.) 
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The  only  two  torrents  which  could  Imre  effected 
such  havoc  as  that  described  by  Pausanias  are  the 
riven  of  Platamima  and  Litokkoro.  As  the  funner 
was  near  Heracleia,  it  inay  be  concluded  that  the 
Sus.  was  the  same  river  as  the  Euipeus,  and  that 
Libethra  was  situated  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  sea.  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  slope  towards 
Litokkoro , are  secured  from  the  ravages  ot  the 
torrent  by  their  elevation  above  ita  bank. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  resemblance,  that 
the  modern  M ninth  ria  [Dium]  is  a corruption  of 
the  ancient  Libethra : the  similarity  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, perhaps,  to  the  two  names  having  a common 
origin  in  some  word  of  the  ancient  language 
Macedonia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
pp.  413,  422.) 

Strabo  (ix.  p.  409,  x.  p.  471)  alludes  to  this 
place  when  speaking  of  Helicon,  and  remark#  that 
several  places  around  that  mountain,  attested  the 
furraer  existence  of  the  Pieriau  Thracians  iu  the 
Boeotian  districts.  Along  with  the  worship  of  the 
.Mu  es  the  names  of  mountains,  caves,  and  springs, 
were  transferred  from  Mt.  Olympus  to  Helicon ; 
hence  they  were  sumained  Li  be  th  rides  as  well  as 
Picridea  (“  Nymphae,  nos  ter  amor,  Libethrides," 
Virg.  EM.  vii.  21).  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBETHRIAS,  LIBETHRIUS.  [Hsuooai.] 
Ll'BIA.  [Autrioomks.] 

LI B1CU  or  L1BICI  (A Pol.;  Aiforoi, 
Plot.),  a tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  iubabited  the 
part  of  Gallia  Transpadana  about  the  river  Sesia 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercellae.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  places 
them,  together  with  the  Lakvi  (Adot),  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Padus,  and  W.  of  the  Insubrw.  This 
statement  is  sufficiently  vague:  a more  precise  clue 
to  their  position  is  supplied  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  notice  Vercellae  as  their  chief  city,  to 
which  the  hitter  adds  Lautnellum  also.  (Plin.  iii. 
17.  s.  21;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §36.)  Pliny  expressly  tells 
ns  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Saliyes,  a j«up)e 
of  Ligurian  race ; whence  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  Libicii  as  well  as  the  Laevi  were  Ligurian, 
and  not  Gaulish  tribes  [Lakvi],  though  .m.*  tied  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Padus.  Livy  also  speaks,  but  in 
a passage  of  which  the  reading  is  very  uncertain 
(v.  35),  of  the  Salluvii  (the  same  people  with  the 
Sallyes)  as  crossing  the  Alps,  nnd  settling  in  Gaul 
near  the  La-  vi.  [E.  H.  B-] 

LIBISO'SQNA  (cognomine  Foremuguatana,  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  260.  no.  3 ; Libi- 
sona,  Coina,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  168  ; Lihisosia,  /tin. 
Ant.  p.  446  ; Aiffurwra,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 59 ; Lebi- 
nosa,  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44  : Lexvza),  a city  of  the 
Oretani,  in  HUpania  Tarraconensis,  14  M.  P.  NE. 
of  the  sources  of  the  Anas,  on  the  high-road  from 
Lmninium  to  Caenaraugusta.  It  was  an  important 
place  of  trade,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a colony, 
belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Caesamugusta  (Plin. 

1.  c. ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  pp.  411,  412).  [P.  S.] 

LIBNATH  (AeSmi,  A oSvd),  generally  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Lachisb,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  far  distant  [L  aguish].  (Josh.  x.  29 — 32 ; 2 Kings 
xix.  8.)  It  belonged  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  42),  and 
is  recognised  by  Eusebius  as  a village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Eleutheropoli*.  (OnomeuL  s.  v.  AoSard.) 
Dr.  Robinson  could  not  succeed  in  recovering  any 
traces  of  ita  name  or  site  (Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p. 
389).  ^ [G.  W.] 

LPBN1US,  a river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  2.  § 4)  as  on  the  west  coast,  “ the  river 
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that  falls  into  Sligo  Bay  t KUlala  Bay  T Black  Sod 
Bay  f Clew  Bay  f For  the  elements  of  uncertainty  see 
Vksnicnii,  Rhobogdii,  and  Ibkknia.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LI  BORA.  [Akbuha.] 

LIBRI A or  LIBIA,  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  after  the  Anuas 
{Herault),  and  his  description  proceeds  from  west  to 
cast.  It  is  said  (Harduin’s  Pliny)  that  all  the  MSS. 
have  the  reading  “ Libria.”  Uarduin  takes  the  Li- 
bria  to  be  the  Lea,  but  this  is  the  Ledus.  [Ledus.] 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Libria  is  the  Licron, 
though  this  river  is  west  of  the  Arauria.  [G.  L.] 

LI  BUI.  [Libici.] 

LI  BUM  (Algoy),  a town  in  Bithynia,  distant  ac- 
cording to  the  Itin.  Anton.  23,  and  according  to  the 
ltin.  Hier.  20  miles  N.  of  Nicaena.  (Liban.  ViL  suae, 
P*  24.)  [L.  S.J 

LIBUNCAE.  [Gallakcia,  p.  934,  b.] 

LIBURNI  (A iGvpvoi,  ScvL  p.  7 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  269, 
vii.  p.  317  ; Appian,  IlL  12;  Stepb.  B.;  Schol.  ad 
Nicand.  607  : Pomp,  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 12 ; Plin.  iii. 
25;  Flor.  ii.  5),  a people  who  occupied  the  N.  part 
of  IUyricum,  or  the  district  called  Liburnia 
( A/6 vpvU  Scyl.  p.  7 ; \iiovpria,  PtoL  ii.  1 6. 

§ 8,  vui.  7.  § 7 ; Plin.  iii.  6,  23, 26 ; Peat.  Tab. ; Orelli, 
Inter,  n.  664).  The  Liburnians  were  an  ancient 
people,  who,  together  with  the  Siculians,  had  occu- 
pied the  opposite  coast  of  Piceoum ; they  had  a city 
there,  Truentura,  which  had  contiuaed  in  existence 
amid  all  the  changes  of  the  population  (Plin.  iii.  18). 
Niebuhr  ( Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  linns.)  has 
conjectured  that  tliey  were  a Pelasgian  race.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  when 
the  historical  accounts  of  these  coasts  begin  they 
were  very  extensively  diffused.  Corcyrm,  before  the 
Greeks  took  possession  of  it,  was  peopled  by  them. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)  So  was  Issa  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon,  iv.  564.) 

They  were  also  considerably  extended  to  the  N., 
for  Noricum,  it  fa  evident,  had  been  previously  in- 
habited by  Libumian  tribes;  for  the  Vindelicians 
were  Liburnians  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  243),  and 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  206)  makes  a distinction  between 
them  and  tlie  Breuni  and  Genauni,  whom  he  calls 
Illyrians.  The  words  of  Virgil  (/.  c.),  too,  seem 
distinctly  to  term  the  Veueti  Liburnians,  for  the 
“ innermost  realm  of  the  Liburnians  ” must  have 
been  the  goal  at  which  Antenor  fa  said  to  have 
arrived. 

Driven  out  from  the  countries  between  Pannonia 
and  the  Veneti  by  the  Gallic  invasion,  they  were 
compressed  within  the  district  from  the  Titius  to 
the  Arsis,  which  assumed  the  title  of  Liburnia.  A 
w.ld  and  piratical  race  (Liv.  x.  2),  they  used  pri- 
vateers (“  lernbi,”  *•  naves  Liburnicae”)  with  one 
very  large  lateen  sail,  which,  adopted  by  the  Romans 
in  their  straggle  with  Carthage  (Kutrop.  ii.  22)  and 
in  the  Second  Macedonian  War  (Liv.  xlii.  48),  sup- 
planted gradually  the  liigh-bulwarked  galleys  which 
had  formerly  been  in  use.  (Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  5;  Hor. 
Epod.  i.  I.)  Liburnia  was  afterwards  incorporated 
with  the  provinceof  Dalmatia, and  lADKRA,its  capital, 
was  made  a Roman  colony.  In  a.  d.  634  Ueraclius 
invited  the  Chorvates  or  Chrobati,  who  lived  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Carpathians,  in  what  fa  now  S.  Poland 
or  Gallicia,  to  occupy  the  province  as  vassals  of  t he 
Empire  (Const.  Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  31).  This 
connection  with  the  Byzantine  Court,  and  their  oc- 
cupation of  countries  which  liad  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Apostolic  age  (Titus  was  in  Dalmatia 
in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  II.  Ep.  Tim.  iv.  10),  na- 
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totally  led  to  the  conversion  of  these  Slavonian 
strangers  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  (Comp. 
Schafarik,  Slav.  AlL  vol  ii.  pp.  277 — 309;  Neigh- 
bour, Die  Sud-Slacen,  pp.  224  — 244.)  Strabo  i,  vi. 
p.  315)  extends  the  coa*t-liue  of  Liburnia  as  far  as 
1500  stadia;  their  chief  cities  were  Iadkka  and  the 
“ convent  us*  or  congress  of  Scarimina,  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  fourteen  towns  assembled  (Plin. 
iii.  25).  Besides  these.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  enumerates  the 
following: — Alvona,  Flunona,  Tarsatica,  Sonia,  Lop- 
aica,  Ortopula,  Vegium,  Argyrunturn.  Corinium, 
Aenona,  ami  Civitas  Pacini.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBURNICAE  INSULAE.  [Ili.yricum.J 

L1BURNUM  or  LIBURNI  PORTUS,  a seaport 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  Por- 
ius  Pfaanus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aruux,  now  called 
Livorno.  The  ancient  authorities  for  the  existence 
of  a port  on  the  site  of  this  now  celebrated  seaj>oi-t 
are  discussed  under  Portus  Pisan  us.  [E.  H.  It.] 

LIBURNUS  MOXS,  a mountain  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius,  iu  his  description  of  Han- 
nihal's  march  into  that  country,  B.C.  217  (Pol. 
iii.  100),  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a part  of  the  Apennines  on  the  frontiers  of 
Sainoium  and  Apulia,  not  far  from  Lnceria ; but  it 
cannot  be  more  precisely  identified.  [K.  H.  It.] 

Ll'BYA  (jj  A*6ut)),  was  the  genera]  appellation 
given  by  the  more  ancient  cosmographers  and  his- 
torians to  that  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  lay 
between  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  which  was  bounded  to  the  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  to  the  S.  by  the  river  Ocea- 
nus.  With  the  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
the  latter  mythical  boundary  gave  place  to  the  equa- 
torial line : but  the  actual  form  and  dimensions  of 
Africa  were  not  ascertained  until  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  a.d.;  when,  in  the  year  1497,  the  Por- 
tuguese doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  verified 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (iv.  42),  that  Libya,  ex- 
cept at  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  was  surrounded  by  water. 

From  the  Libya  of  the  ancients  we  must  substract 
such  portions  as  have  already  been  described,  or 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  in  the  articles  entitled 
AkGYFTUS,  A ETHIOPIA,  AFRICA,  ATLAS,  BARCA, 
Garth aok,  Cyrkkk.  Makmakica,  Mauretania, 
the  Oases,  Syrtes,  &c.  Including  these  districts, 
indeed,  the  boundaries  of  Libya  are  the  same  with 
those  of  modern  Africa  os  far  as  the  equator.  The 
limits,  however,  of  Libya  Interior,  as  opposed  to 
the  Aegyptian,  Aethiopian,  Phoenician.  Grecian, 
and  Roman  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  were 
much  narrower  and  less  distinct.  The  Nile  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  bounded  it  respectively  on 
the  east  and  west  ; but  to  the  north  and  south  its 
frontiers  were  less  accurately  traced.  Some  geogra- 
phers, as  Ptolemy,  conceived  that  the  south  of 
Libya  joined  the  east  of  Asia,  and  that  the  In- 
dian  Ocean  was  a vast  salt  lake : others,  like 
Agatharchides,  and  the  Alexandrian  writers  gene- 
rally, maintained  that  it  stretched  to  the  equator, 
and  they  gave  to  the  unknown  regions  southward  of 
that  line  the  general  title  of  Agisymba.  We  shall 
bo  assUted  iu  forming  a just  conception  of  Libya 
Interior  by  tracing  the  progress  of  ancient  discovery 
in  those  regions. 

Progress  (f  Discovery.  - — The  Libya  of  Homer 
(Od.  iv.  87,  xiv.  295)  and  Hesiod  (Theog.  739; 
comp,  Strab.  L p.  29)  comprised  all  that  portion  of 
the  African  continent  which  lay  west  of  Lower  and 
Middle  Aegypt.  They  knew  it  by  report  only,  bad 
no  conception  of  its  form  or  extent,  and  gave  its  in- 
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habitants  the  general  name  of  Aethiopes,  the  dark 
or  black  coloured  men.  Between  B.  c.  630 — 620, 
Rsttus  of  Thera,  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  to 
lead  a colony  into  Libya,  inquired  anxiously  “ where 
Libya  was,"  although  at  that  time  the  position  of 
Aegypt,  and  probably  that  of  tlie  Phoenician  Car- 
thage also,  was  well  known  to  the  Greek*.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that,  in  the  7th  century  b.  c.t  the 
name  Libya,  as  the  generic  appellation  of  a continent 
within  sight  of  Sicily,  and  within  a few  days’  sail 
from  Peloponnesus,  was  either  partially  adopted  by  or 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Phoenicians 
were  among  the  first  explorers,  as  they  were  among 
the  earliest  colonisers  of  Libya  ; but  they  concealed 
their  knowledge  of  it  with  true  commercial  jealousy, 
and  even  as  late  an  the  6th  century  B.c.  interdicted 
the  Roman  and  Etruscan  mariners  from  sailing  be- 
yond the  Fair  Promontory.  (Polyb.  iiL  22.)  About 
sixty  years  before  the  journey  of  Herodotus  to 
Aegypt,  i.  e.  b.  c.  523,  Cambyses  explored  a portion 
of  i be  western  desert  that  lies  beyond  Elephantine : but 
his  expedition  was  too  brief  and  disastrous  to  afliwd 
any  extension  of  geographical  acquaintance  with  the 
interior.  Herodotus  is  the  first  traveller  whose  ac- 
counts of  Libya  are  in  any  way  distinct  or  to  be 
relied  upon  ; and  his  information  was  probably  de- 
rived, in  great  measure,  from  the  caravan  guides 
with  whom  he  conversed  at  Memphis  or  Naucratis  in 
the  Delta.  By  the  term  Libya,  Herodotus  under- 
stood sometimes  the  whole  of  ancient  Africa  (iv.  42), 
twxnetimee  Africa  exclusive  of  Aegypt  (ii.  17,  18, 
iv.  167).  He  defined  its  proper  eastern  boundary  to 
be  the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Rod  sea,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  placed  it  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Strabo  (i.  pp.  86, 174)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  1.  § 6,  iv.  5. 
§ 47)  ; and  bis  description  of  the  Great  Desert  and 
other  features  of  the  interior  prove  that  his  narrative 
generally  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  travellers  in  that 
region.  The  next  step  in  discovery  was  made  by  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Aegypt.  They  not  only  re- 
quired gold,  precious  stones,  ivory,  and  aromatics, 
for  luxury  and  art,  and  elephants  for  their  wars,  but 
were  also  actuated  by  a seal  for  the  promotion  of 
science.  Accordingly,  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus  (Diod.  L 
37;  Plin.  vi.  29)  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.  c.  283 
— 222)  sent  forth  expeditions  to  the  coast  and 
mouth  of  the  Red  sea,  and  into  the  modem  Nubia 
Their  investigations,  however,  tended  more  to  ex- 
tending acquaintance  with  the  country  between  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  than  to  tlie  examination  of  Western  Libya. 

About  200  years  before  our  era,  Eratosthenes 
described  Libya,  but  rather  as  a mathematician  than  a 
geographer.  He  defines  it  to  be  an  acute  angled 
triangle,  of  which  the  bane  was  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  sides  the  Red  oca,  >n  the  east,  and  ou  tile 
west  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Sinus  Adulitanus. 

The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  tliat  city  in  n c.  146,  tended  considerably  to 
promote  a clearer  acquaintance  with  Libya  Interior. 
Polybius,  commissioned  by  his  friend  and  commander, 
Scipio  Aemilianua,  visited  Aegypt  and  many  districts 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  explored  its 
western  shores  also,  as  far  as  the  river  Banibotus, 
per liaps  Cape  Non , lat.  28°  N.,  where  he  found  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus.  Unfortunately,  the 
record  of  his  journey  has  perished,  although  it  was 
extant  in  the  1st  century  a.  d.,  and  is  dted  by 
Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (*.  cv 
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'Iwr6»t  Ta^turd,  XoAx^ta,  B comp.  Gosso- 
lin.  Recherche $ eur  lee  Geographic  A ncienne , tom.  ii. 
pp.  1 — 30). 

The  events  of  the  Jugurthine  War  (b.  c.  Ill — 
106)  led  the  Romans  further  into  the  interior. 
The  historian  Sallust,  when  praetor  of  Numidia, 
assiduously  collected  information  respecting  the  in- 
digenous races  of  Libya.  He  mentions  the  Gaetuli 
os  the  rude  Aborigines,  who  fed  ou  the  flesh  of  wild 
beasts,  and  on  the  roots  of  the  earth.  They  dwelt 
near  the  torrid  zone  (“  hand  procul  ab  ardorihus  "), 
and  their  huts  (mapalia)  resembled  inverted  boats. 
In  b.  c.  24,  Aelius  Gallus  conducted,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Augustus,  an  expedition  into  Aethiopia  an<l 
Nubia,  and  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
districts.  The  difficulties  of  the  road  and  the  trea- 
chery of  his  guides,  indeed,  rendered  his  attempt 
unprosperous ; but  in  the  year  following,  Petronius 
repulsed  an  inroad  of  the  Aethiopians,  and  established 
a line  of  military  posts  south  of  Elephantine  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  615;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  6).  In  b.c.  19, 
L.  Cornelius  Balbus  attacked  the  Garamantes  with 
success,  and  ascertained  the  names  at  least  of 
many  of  their  towns.  (Flor.  iv.  12  ; Plin.  v.  75.) 
The  information  then  acquired  was  employed  by 
Strabo  in  his  account  of  Libya.  Again,  in  Nero’s 
reign,  an  exploring  party  was  despatched  to  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  with  a view  of  discovering 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  (Plin.  vi.  32  ; Senec.  Nat. 
Qt facet,  vi.  8.) 

But  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  portions 
of  the  Libyan  desert,  less  through  regular  attempts 
to  penetrate  it  on  eitlier  side,  than  from  their  desire 
to  procure  wild  hearts  for  the  amphitheatre.  Under 
the  emperors,  especially,  the  passion  for  exhibiting 
rare  animals  prevailed;  nor  have  we  reason  to  suspect 
that  these  were  found  in  the  cultivated  northern 
provinces,  whence  they  must  have  been  driven  by 
the  colonial  herdsmen  and  farmers,  even  while  Cy- 
rene  and  Cartilage  wen*  independent  states.  At  the 
secular  games  exhibited  by  the  emperor  Philip  the 
Arabian  (a.  d.  248),  an  incredible  number  of  Libyan 
wild  beast*  were  slaughtered  in  the  arena,  and  the 
Roman  hunters  who  collected  them  must  have  visited 
the  S&hdra  at  least,  and  the  southern  slope  of  Atlas : 
nor,  since  the  hippo|iotamus  and  the  alligator  are 
mentioned,  is  it  improbable  that  they  even  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal 

Of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  however,  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  A.D., 
displays  the  most  accurate  and  various  acquaintance 
with  Libya  Interior.  Yet,  with  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  before  him,  the  scientific  labours  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Roman  surveys,  Ptolemy  pos- 
sessed a very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
extent  of  tills  continent.  HU  tables  show  that  its 
western  coast  had  been  explored  a*  far  as  11° 
lat.  N.;  and  he  was  aware  of  the  approximate  posi- 
tion of  the  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the  Canaries), 
since  from  them,  or  some  point  in  them,  he  calcu- 
lates all  his  eastern  distances  or  longitudes.  He 
was  also  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  precursors 
with  the  eastern  coast,  and  with  the  tracts  which 
intervened  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Great  Desert.  He  mentions  an  expedition  con- 
ducted by  a Roman  officer  named  Mat  emus,  who, 
setting  forth  from  JYipoli,  advanced  as  far  south- 
ward as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and, 
perhaps,  even  of  Ttmbuctoo.  He  has  also  given, 
with  probable  correctness,  the  position  of  a number 
of  places  in  the  interior,  along  a river  which  he  calls 
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Nigir.  Ptolemy  moreover  assigns  to  Africa  a ' 
irrmter  extent  S.  of  the  equator:  hut  here  his  know- 
ledge becomes  inexact,  since  he  makes  the  land 
utretch  into  the  Atlantic  instead  of  curving  eastward ; 
«md  he  concluded  that  the  southern  parts  of  Libya 
joined  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  consequently 
was  either  incredulous  or  ignorant  of  the  Periplus 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho. 

Pliny  adds  little  to  onr  information  respecting 
Libya  beyond  its  northern  and  eastern  provinces, 
although  he  contributes  to  its  geography  a number 
of  strange  and  irrecognisable  names  of  places.  He 
had  seen  an  abstract  at  least  of  the  journal  of  Poly- 
bius, and  he  mentions  an  expedition  in  a.  d.  41  by 
Suetonius  Paullinus,  which  crossed  the  Atlas  range, 
and  explored  a portion  of  the  desert  beyond.  But 
both  Pliny  and  Pomponius  Mela  are  at  once  too 
vague  and  succinct  in  their  accounts  to  have  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

The  persecutions  which  were  mutually  inflicted 
ty  the  Christian  sects  upon  each  other  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  centuries  a.  d.,  the  expulsion  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  Momanists,  C ire  urn  cel  lions,  Ac.,  from  the 
ecclesiastical  provinces  of  the  Roman  church,  drove 
even  beyond  the  Atlas  region  thousands  of  fugitives, 
and  combined  with  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
7th  century  in  rendering  the  interior  more  per- 
meable and  better  known.  Yet  neither  the  fugitives 
nor  the  conquerors  have  materially  increased  our 
acquaintance  with  these  regions.  The  era  of  dis- 
covery, in  any  extensive  MOM  of  the  term,  com- 
mences with  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
1 6th  century.  But  their  observations  belong  to  the 
geography  of  modem  Africa. 

We  have  reserved  an  account  of  the  two  most  me- 
morable expeditions  of  the  ancients  for  the  discovery 
of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Libyan  continent, 
partly  on  account  of  their  superior  importance,  if 
they  are  authentic,  and  partly  because  the  results 
of  them  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 

Herodotus  (iv.  42)  alleges  as  one  reason  for  his 
belief  that  Libya,  except  at  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  is 
surrounded  by  water,  a story  which  he  heard  of  its 
circumnavigation  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign 
and  by  the  command  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Aegypt.  This  supposed  voyage  was  therefore  made 
between  B.  c.  610—594. 

According  to  Herodotus,  whose  narrative  is  indeed 
meagre  enongh,  Pharaoh  Necho  desired  to  connect 
the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  sea  by  a canal  from 
Hubastis  in  the  Delta  to  the  Arsinoite  bay  near 
Suez.  He  abandoned  this  project  at  the  bidding  of 
the  priests,  and  then  ordered  his  pilots  to  attempt 
the  passage  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  by  a dif- 
ferent channel.  For  this  purpose  his  fleet,  manned 
entirely  by  Phoenicians,  set  sail  from  the  Red  sea, 
coasted  Aegypt  and  Aetliinpin,  and  passed  into  the 
Indian  ocean.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  having,  as  they 
affirmed,  circumnavigated  the  continent.  Twice  they 
landed, — probably  at  the  season  of  the  monsoons, — 
laid  up  their  ships,  sowed  the  fields,  and  reaped  the 
harvest,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  course.  Tliey 

alleged  - and  their  assertion  is  remarkable,  although 

Herodotus  did  not  believe  it  — that  as  they  were 
sailing  westward  the  sun  was  on  their  right  hand. 

The  probability  or  improbability  of  this  voyage 
has  been  canvassed  by  Mannert  (Geograph.  der 
Griech.  ttrui  Rbmer.  vol.  x.  pt.  2,  pp.  491—511), 
bv  <in«sclin  (Geographic  des  Greet  Analyse,  tom. 

vol-.  H* 
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I.  pp.  108,  Ac.),  Rennell  ( Geogr . of  Herod,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  348— 363.),  and  Hecreo  (/deen,  vol.  i.  p.  364). 
We  do  not  consider  that  its  improbability  is  by  any 
means  fully  established  ; the  voyage,  however,  was 
too  tedious  and  difficult  to  be  repeated  by  the  navi- 
gators of  antiquity,  and  its  results  for  commerce  and 
geographical  knowledge  were  accordingly  unimport- 
ant. The  most  striking  argument  for  the  circum- 
navigation having  been  accomplished  is  the  reported 
phaenomenon  of  the  sun  appearing  on  the  right  hand, 
or  to  the  north  of  the  voyagers : nor  were  the  Phoe- 
nician galleys  less  competent  to  the  voyage  than  the 
carrels  which  conveyed  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  Di  Gama  round  the  Cape.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  most  admit  the  improbability  of  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances narrated.  Herodotus  heard  the  story 
150  years  after  the  supposed  voyage  had  been 
made  : in  that  time  an  extraordinary  expedition 
beyond  the  Red  sea  may  have  been  magnified  into 
a complete  Periplus.  Again,  for  sowing  and  reaping 
on  an  unknown  coast,  for  laying  up  the  ships,  Ac. 
the  time  allowed  — three  years  — is  too  short.  More- 
over, no  account  is  made  for  opposition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  or  for  the  violent  winds 
which  prevail  at  the  Cape  itself.  The  notion  which 
Herodotus  entertained,  and  which  long  afterwards 
prevailed,  that  Libya  did  not  extend  so  far  S.  as  the 
equator,  is  not  an  argument  against  the  fact  of  the 
circumnavigation ; for  the  brevity  of  Herodotus’s  state- 
ment, in  a matter  so  important  to  geography,  shows 
that  he  had  taken  little  pains  in  sifting  the  tra- 
dition. 

A second  ancient  voyage  Is  better  authenticated. 
This  was  rather  an  expedition  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  than  6i  geographical  discovery.  Its  date  is 
uncertain : but  it  was  undertaken  in  the  most  flou- 
rishing period  of  the  Punic  Commonwealth, — i.  e. 
in  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspes  and  the  First  Punic  War  (b.c.  521 — 264). 
Hanno,  a Buffet es  or  king,  as  he  is  vaguely  termed  of 
Carthage  (Geogr.  Graec.  Minor,  tom.  i.  Bernhardy), 
with  a fleet  of  60  galleys,  having  on  board  30,000 
men,  set  sail  from  that  city  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  with  a commission  to  found  trading- 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  present  empire  of 
Morocco.  How  far  he  sailed  southward  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  Gosselin  ( Geograph . desA  n- 
ciens,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.)  so  shortens  Hanno’s  voyage 
as  to  make  Cape  Hon,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  its  extreme 
southern  terminus,  while  Rennell  extends  it  to  Sierra 
Intone,  within  8°  of  the  equator  ( Geog . of  Herod. 
vol.  ii.  p.  348).  The  mention  of  a river,  where  he 
saw  the  crocodile  and  the  river-horse,  renders  it 
probable  that  Hanno  passed  the  Senegal  at  least.  Of 
the  fact  of  the  voyage  there  is  no  doubt  The  record 
of  it  was  preserved  in  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Kronos  at  Carthage.  There  it  was  copied  and  trans- 
lated into  his  own  language  by  some  Greek  traveller 
or  merchant.  (Boob art,  Geog.  Sacr.  i.  33  ; Cam- 
po manes,  A n tiq.  Maritim.  de  Carthago , vol.  ii. ; 
Dodwell,  DissertaL  I.  in  Geogr.  Graec.  Min.,  ed. 
Hudson  ; Bougainville,  Descoucertes  d' II anno  Mem. 
de  I Acad.  des  Inscript,  tom.  xxvi.  xxviii.;  Heeren, 
Ideen,  voL  L p.  654.) 

A third  and  much  later  Periplus  is  that  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Arrian.  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  It  is  the  record  or 
log-book  of  u trading-voyage  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Libya,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a register  of  the 
articles  of  export  and  import  in  the  markets  of  the 
Red  sea,  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  coast,  of  the 
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western  shores  of  India,  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa.  The  extreme  south  point  of  the  voyage  is 
the  headland  of  Rhapta,  probably  the  modem  Quiloa, 
in  lat.  10°  N.  (See  Vincent’s  Voyage  of  Nearchus, 
vol  ii.  p.  74,  seq.)  With  their  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  Libya  Interior,  and  their  miscon- 
ception of  its  extent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
more  ancient  geographers  should  have  long  hesitated 
to  which  portion  of  the  old  continent  Libya  should 
be  assigned.  It  was  sometimes  regarded  as  an  in- 
dependent division  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  as 
part  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Europe.  (Agathemer. 
ii.  ; Herod,  iv.  42  ; Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  5 ; Sail.  Bell. 
Jugurth . 17;  Lucan,  Phonal,  ix.  411;  Maltc- 
brun,  Geog.  i.  27.)  As  the  topography  of  the 
interior  is  very  uncertain,  we  shall  examine  rather 
the  general  physical  phenomena  of  this  region,  than 
attempt  to  assign  a local  habitation  to  tribes  who 
roamed  over  the  waste,  or  to  towns  of  which  the 
names  are  doubtful  and  disguised,  even  when 
genuine,  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  orthography  of 
their  Libyan  titles. 

I.  The  Great  Desert. — Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  Libya  N.  of  the  equator  into  three  re- 
pious:— (1)  The  inhabited,  which  is  described  under 
the  several  beads  of  Africa,  An.Aa,  Carthage, 
Ctrenb,  &c. ; (2)  the  wild  beast  territory  [ Atijw]  ; 
and  (3)  the  Desert.  These  divisions  correspond  nearly 
to  the  modem  districts  of  Barbary,  Biledulgerid, 
and  Sahdra.  The  latter  region  (b^pvrj  ^d/jpeyf, 
Herod,  iv.  181)  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  Aegypt, 
and  is  continued  under  the  same  degrees  of  latitude 
through  Arabia,  Asia,  the  southern  provinces  of 
Persia,  to  Moulton  in  Northern  India.  Contrasted 
with  the  vale  of  Biledulgerid,  the  rich  arable  districts 
of  Africa  Propria,  and  especially  with  the  well- 
watered  Aegypt,  the  Sahdra  is  ono  of  the  most 
dreary  and  inhospitable  portions  of  the  world.  To 
its  real  barrenness  and  solitude  the  ancients  ascribed 
also  many  fabulous  terrors,  which  the  researches  of 
modem  travellers  have  dispersed.  It  was  believed 
to  swann  with  serpents,  which,  by  their  number  and 
their  venom,  were  able  to  impede  armies  in  their 
march  (Lucan,  PharsaL  Lx.  765)  : its  tribes 

shrieked  like  bats,  instead  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds  (Herod,  iv.  183) ; its  pestilential  winds 
struck  with  instant  death  men  and  animals,  who 
traversed  them  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  3);  and  its 
eddies  of  sand  buried  the  slain.  These  descriptions 
are.  however,  much  exaggerated.  The  Khamsin 
or  fifty-days’  gale,  as  the  Copts  term  it,  the  Sinunun 
(semen,  poison)  of  the  Arabs,  blows  at  the  summer 
solstice  from  S.  and  SE.  over  a surface  scorched  by 
an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  thus  accumulates  beat, 
which  dries  up  all  moisture,  relaxes  the  muscular 
powers,  and  renders  respiration  difficult.  But  though 
it  enfeebles,  it  does  not  necessarily  kilL  The  real 
peril  of  the  route,  which  from  very  remote  ages  has 
been  trodden  by  the  caravans,  lies  in  the  scanty 
supply  of  water,  and  in  the  obliteration  of  the  track 
by  the  whirlwinds  of  sand.  (Brace,  Travels,  vol.  vL  i 
p.  458  ; Burrkhardt,  Nubia,  vol.  i.  p.  207.)  The 
difficulty  of  passing  the  Libyan  Desert  was,  in  fact,  1 
diminished  by  the  islands  or  oases,  which  served 
as  stepping-stones  across  it  Of  these  oases  a more 
particular  description  is  given  elsewhere  [Oasis], 
but  they  are  too  important  a feature  of  this  region 
to  he  quite  omitted  from  an  account  of  it.  He- 
rodotus (iv.  181)  mentions  a chain  of  these  patches 
of  verdure  extending  from  E.  to  W.  through  Libya. 
Nanetimea  they  are  little  more  than  haltiug- 
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places  for  the  caravans, — a spring  of  water,  sur- 
rounded by  date -trees  and  a few  acres  of  herbage  : 
others,  like  the  oasis  of  EUKhargek,  are  spacious 
and  populous  tracts,  over  which  nomad  hordes 
wander  with  their  cattle,  and  a few  form  entire 
provinces  and  kingdoms,  such  as  A ugila  and  Fessan 
(Regio  Phazania  of  Ptolemy).  One  geological  fea- 
ture is  common  to  them  all.  They  are  not  elevations 
of  the  plain,  but  depressions  of  its  limestone  basis. 
Into  these  hollows,  which  are  composed  of  limestone 
and  clay,  the  subsoil  water  percolates,  the  periodical 
rains  are  received,  and  a rich  and  varied  vegetation 
springs  from  the  strong  and  moist  earth  of  the  oasis. 
But  even  the  arid  waste  itself  is  not  a uniform  level. 

It  has  considerable  inequalities,  and  even  hills  of 
gravel.  Probably  amid  the  changes  which  our  globe 
has  undergone,  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  history, 
if  not  the  existence  of  man,  the  Sahdra,  whose  level 
even  now  is  not  much  above  that  of  the  Mtditer- 
ranean,  was  the  bed  of  an  ocean  running  athwart 
the  continent.  Its  irregular  breadth  and  outline 
favour  this  supposition.  It  is  widest  in  the  western 
half  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  present  kingdom  of 
Morocco  and  the  negro  country,  ami  narrowest  be- 
tween the  present  states  of  Tripoli  and  Khassina, 
where  it  b broken  up  by  watery  districts.  As  it  ap- 
proaches Aegypt  it  becomes  again  broader.  Libya 
is,  indeed,  a land  of  terraces,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  three  seas  which  bound  it  to  central  plateaus, 
such  as  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  Lunae  Montes, 
and  the  Atlas  chain. 

Before  the  importation  of  tbo  camel  from  Arabia 
— and  this  animal  never  appears  in  monuments  of 
the  Pharaonic  times — the  impediments  to  large  com- 
panies crossing  the  Sahdra  must  hare  been  almost 
insurmountable.  The  camel  was  introduced  by  the 
Persians  : Darius  succeeded  in  establishing  his  gar- 
risons in  the  oases  ; and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
they  were  the  stages  of  a traffic  which  penetrated 
Libya  nearly  from  east  to  west-  The  Desert,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  a rood  for  commerce,  but  itself 
also  productive.  It  exported  dates,  alum,  and 
mineral  salts,  which,  especially  in  the  district  be- 
tween El-Siwak , the  ancient  Ammonium,  and  the 
Natron  lakes,  cover  the  soil  with  an  incrustation 
through  which  the  foot  of  the  camel  breaks  as 
through  a thin  coat  of  ice.  The  salt  was  a market- 
able article  with  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia.  S.  of  the 
Sahdra.  The  components  of  the  salt  are  muriate, 
carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  soda ; and  these,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  operations  of  bleaching  and  glass- 
making. Libya  shows  few,  if  any,  traces  of  volcanio 
action ; and  earthquakes,  except  in  Aegypt,  api«ar 
to  have  been  unknown.  Yet,  that  the  continent  has 
undergone  changes  unrecorded  in  history,  is  inanifeai 
from  the  agntised  wood  found  on  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  desert  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo.  The 
Bahr-be-la-Ma,  or  river  without  water,  is  another 
proof  of  a change  in  the  elevation  of  N.  Africa. 
The  streams,  which  once  filled  its  dry  hollows,  have 
been  violently  expelled  by  subterranean  ac  tion,  and 
the  ailex,  agate,  and  jasper  in  its  neighbourhood 
indicate  the  agency  of  fire.  (Newbold,  Geolog.  of 
■Aegypt,  Proceed,  of  Geolog.  Society,  1842.) 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  the 
ancient  geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries S.  of  the  Great  Desert ; i.  e.  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  Quorra,  commonly  called  the  Niger. 
Herodotus  (ii.  32)  relates,  on  the  authority  of 
Cyrenians,  that  certain  young  men  of  the  tribe  of 
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Nasamflnes,  who  inhabited  the  Syrtis  and  the  district 
wist  of  it  (the  piesent  gulf  of  Sidra),  crossed  the 
Desert  in  a westerly  direction,  and  came  to  a great 
river  which  ran  towards  the  rising  aun,  and  had 
crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  inhabiting  its  banks. 
Notwithstanding  some  marvellous  circumstances,  the 
narrative  is  probably  true  in  substance ; and.  com- 
bined with  the  known  activity  of  the  Carthaginian 
trade  in  slaves,  gold-dust,  ivory,  elephants,  See.,  ren- 
ders it  likely  that  the  interior  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  well  as  the  western  coast,  within  11° 
of  the  equator.  But  such  knowledge  as  was  acquired 
by  travellers  was  rarely  employed  by  the  Greek 
geographers,  who  were  more  intent  on  accumulating 
names  of  places,  than  on  recording  the  physical 
features,  through  which  alone  names  become  in- 
structive. 

The  mountain  and  river  system  of  Libya  Interior 
has  been  partly  described  in  the  article  Anas ; and 
the  principal  features  of  its  indigenous  population 
under  the  heads  Gaktcu  and  Gakamantes.  It 
will  suffice,  then,  to  point  out  here  the  effect  which 
the  general  conformation  of  the  mountains  has  upon 
the  climate  and  the  rivers.  The  absence  of  snow 
on  the  Atlas  range  denies  to  this  continent,  in  its 
northern  portion  at  least,  the  privilege  of  partial 
refrigeration,  although  in  the  loftier  regions  of  the 
Aethiopian  highlands  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the 
ice  upon  their  summits.  Hence  arises  the  superior 
volume  of  the  Aethiopian  rivers,  the  tributaries  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  milder  temperature  of  the  plains 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Demina,  which,  although 
within  the  tropics,  enjoy  a perpetual  spring.  Again, 
the  northern  range  of  Atlas  runs  so  close  to  the 
Mediterranean  that  the  watershed  is  brief  and 
abrupt,  and  the  rivers  are  properly  mountain  streams, 
which,  after  a short  course,  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea.  The  western  slope  of  the  Libvci 
Montes  also  presents  a succession  of  terraces,  which 
do  not  propel  the  rivers  with  force  enough  upon  the 
lowlands  to  produce  a continuous  course  ; so  that 
either  they  lose  themselves  in  swamps,  or  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sands.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
concentrate  themselves  in  vast  inland  lakes, 
which  in  their  turn  drain  off  their  superfluous  waters 
in  thread-like  rivulets.  On  the  southern  inclination 
©f  Atlas,  there  is  a similar  impediment  to  the  for- 
mation of  large  rivers,  and  not  until  within  a few 
degrees  of  the  equator,  and  in  districts  beyond  the 
bounds  of  ancient  Libya,  do  we  meet  with  majestic 
streams,  like  the  Senegal,  the  Qnorra,  Ac.,  rivalling 
the  Nile.  On  this  side,  indeed,  the  irrigated  por- 
tions of  the  lowlands  are  rich  pasture-lands,  and 
the  Great  Desert  is  bordered  and  encroached  upon 
by  luxurious  patches  both  of  forest  and  arable  land. 

The  more  remarkable  mountains  not  included  in  the 
Atlas  range  are  the  following : —On  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  Desert,  Mons  Ater  or  Niger  (Plin.  v.  5.  s. 
5 vi.  30.  s.  35),  the  modem  Ilanuch  or  Black  Moun- 
tain, which,  ruuning  from  east  to  west,  separated  the 
Oasis  Phazania  ( Fezzan ) from  Africa  Romans. 
Westward  of  this  was  the  Usargala  (OvoApyaAa 
Spot,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 7,  Ac.),  the  present  Adameh- 
kozuel-toegutd,  wLich  ran  far  into  the  territory  of 
the  Gant  mantes,  and  contained  the  sources  of  the 
river  Bagrada.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Atlas  Major,  S.  of  Numidia  and 
Mauretania.  Next,  running  in  a N.  direction  to  the 
verge  of  Numidia,  and  a branch  of  the  Usargala, 
was  Mods  Girgiri  (rb  Tipyipt  Spot),  Tibeeti,  in  which 
the  river  Cinyphus  arose.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
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and  parallel  with  the  Greater  Atlas,  were  the  follow- 
ing mountains  and  headlands:  — Mount  Sagnpola 
(Za-ydwoAa,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 8,  Ac.),  from  which  the 
river  Subus  sprang,  to  SW.  of  which  was  Mount 
Mundrus  ( rh  M dvSpor  Spo s),  a long  chain  of  hills, 
reaching  to  the  parallel  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
and  containing  the  fountains  of  all  the  rivers  that 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
Salathu*  to  the  Maasa,  or  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape 
Bojador.  Mt.  Caphas  ( K arpas),  8 degrees  to  S.. 
from  which  the  Dorados  flowed,  stretched  in  a SE. 
direction  far  into  the  Desert  : Mount  Ryssaditis 
(rb  'PtrrodSiov  Spot)  terminated  i na  headland  of  the 
wime  name,  probably  Cape  Blanco,  and  in  it  rose 
the  river  Stachir.  Of  all  these  mountains,  however, 
the  most  remarkable  ns  regards  the  Libyan  rock 
system,  because  it  exhibited  unquestionable  tokens 
of  volcanic  action,  was  that  denominated  the  Chariot 
of  the  Gods  "O^rtpa),  probably  the  present 

Kong,  or  Sierra  Leone.  This  was  the  extreme  point 
of  ancient  navigation  on  the  Atlantic:  for  the  Phoe- 
nician Periplus,  if  it  indeed  was  actually  performed, 
formed  the  single  exception  to  the  otherwise  uni- 
versal ignorance  of  the  coast  beyond.  As  far  as 
modem  discoveries  have  made  known  the  interior, 
Libya,  from  the  ocean  to  the  borders  of  Aegypt,  is 
crossed  by  a succession  of  highlands,  arising  at  cer- 
tain points  to  a considerable  elevation,  and  sending 
forth  terraces  and  spurs  towards  the  south.  It  is 
possible  that  these  may  form  a continuous  chain, 
but  our  acquaintance  with  its  bearings  is  very  im- 
perfect. The  ancient  geographers  distinguished 
some  portions  of  these  highlands  by  the  names  of 
Mount  Bardetus  (Bapbrj-rov  Spot),  west  of  the 
Lunae  Montes;  and  in  the  same  lino,  bat  at  a con- 
siderable interval,  M.  Mesche  (M«rx^);  Zipha 
(Z i<pd),  north  of  Mesche;  and,  approaching  the 
Atlantic,  Mount  Ion  (”1  ov  Spot),  and  Dauchis 
(Aavx**)-  In  a line  with  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods, 
and  northward  of  the  line  of  Bardetus,  were  the 
elevations  Arualtes  (d  ’ApovdArijs)  and  Arangas  (6 
’ApAyyas),  the  latter  of  which  ran  down  to  tlte 
equatorial  line.  These,  with  Mount  Thala  (rh 
6a\a  Spo s),  and,  further  eastward,  the  serrated 
range  entitled  the  Garamantic  Pharanx  or  Combe 
(Jl  VapapavTiKb  <pApay£),  may  be  regarded  as  offsets 
of  the  Aethiopian  highlands.  That  these  mountains 
contain  considerable  mineral  wealth  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  their  feeding  the  sources  of  rivers  in  the 
gold  region,  and  from  the  copper  pyrites  discovered 
on  their  flunks.  That  they  were  the  cradles  of 
innumerable  streams  is  also  certain  from  the  rich 
pasture  and  woodland  which  mark  the  confines  of 
the  equatorial  region  of  Libya  Interior. 

The  Toyage  of  llanno  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
trading  stations,  and  to  secure  with  the  regions 
that  produced  gold,  aromatics,  and  elephants,  a 
readier  communication  with  Carthage  than  could 
be  maintained  acr»«s  the  Sahdra.  That  this  trad* 
was  materially  impaired  when  the  Romans  became 
masters  of  Africa,  is  probable,  because  the  con- 
quering people  hod  little  genius  for  commerce,  and 
because  they  derived  the  same  articles  of  trade 
through  the  more  circuitous  route  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia.  Yet  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
Carthaginians  was  not  altogether  lost,  and  the 
geographers  of  the  empire  have  left  us  some  im- 
portant  information  respecting  the  western  coast  of 
Libya  as  far  as  1 1°  N.  lat.  According  to  Ptolemy, 
the  principal  promontories  were,  beginning  from  the 
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N. : — Gannaria(rari'ap*a  Sxpd),  probably  Cape  Non: 
Soloentia  (SoAooria).  Cape  Bojador ; Arsinarium 
('Apcrivdpiov),  Cape  Corveiro,  the  westernmost  point 
of  the  continent,  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Daniilas  and  the  Stachir  ; the  headland  of  Ryssa- 
dium,  Cape  Blanco,  a continuation  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  that  name,  and  a few  miles  southward 
of  Arsinarium;  the  promontories  of  Catharon  (vb 
Ka&ap'ov  ixpov).  Cape  Darca,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nia,  and  of  the  Hespcrides,  celebrated  in  fable 
(’E<ri ripov  K*pas,  Ptol.;  Hesperion  Coras,  I'lin.  ▼.  1. 
s.  1),  the  Cape  Verde  of  the  Portuguese  : lastly, 
the  term  of  Hanno’s  voyage,  the  basaltic  rock  en- 
titled the  headland  of  Notinm  (Nbrow  wcpar),  Cape 
Roxo,  or  Red  Cape , from  the  colour  of  its  surface. 
Between  the  two  last-mentioned  projections  lay  the 
Hesperian  bay  (’EoWptot  adAs-oi),  which,  owing  to 
their  misconception  of  the  extent  of  tills  continent, 
the  ancients  regarded  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Libya,  the  point  from  which  it  crossed  towards  Ada, 
or  where  the  great  Southern  Ocean  commenced. 

While  ennmerating  the  mountains  which  con- 
cealed their  springs,  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
catalogue  of  the  Libyan  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  a consequence  of  the  terraced  con- 
formation of  the  interior,  that  the  streams  would,  for 
the  most  part,  take  an  easterly  or  a westerly  direc- 
tion. Those  which  ran  east  were  the  tributaries  of 
the  lakes,  morasses,  and  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  fed  the  Astapua  and  the 
Astaboras,  have  been  scarcely  explored.  On  the 
western  side  the  most  important  were  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 8) 
the  Subua  (2ou€os),  the  modem  Sue,  and  combining, 
if  not  the  same,  with  the  Chretes  (Xprnjs)  and  the 
Xion  (E twr)  (Scylax,  p.  53),  had  its  source  in  Mt. 
Sagapola,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  below  the  fur- 
thest western  projection  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Mt. 
Mandrus  gave  birth  to  the  Sal  at  h us,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  stood  a town  of  the  same  name;  to  the 
Chusarius  (Xooodpior),  apjiarently  the  Cosenus  of 
Polybius  ( ap . Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1);  to  the  Ophiodes 
(’O '<pith8ijs)  and  Novius  (Nooios),  between  the  head- 
lands of  Gannarium  and  Soloeis;  and,  lastly,  the 
Ma.tsa  orMasusut.  (Polyb.  L c.)  In  Mount  Caplins 
arises  a more  considerable  stream  than  any  of  the 
above-menrioned,  the  modem  Rio  de  Ouro,  the 
ancient  Daradus  (Adpoftoi,  Aapdr),  which  containeil 
crocodiles,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Magnus.  The  appearance  of  the  crocodile  in  this 
river,  and  the  datk  population  which  inhabited  its 
banks  in  common  with  those  of  the  Niger , led  many 
of  the  ancient  geographers  to  imagine  that  the  Nile, 
wherein  similar  phenomena  were  observed,  took  a 
westerly  course  S.  of  Meroe,  and,  crossing  the  con- 
tinent, emptied  itself  a second  time  into  the  sea  in 
the  extreme  west.  The  Aethiopes  Hesperii  were 
among  the  consequences  of  this  fiction,  and  were 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  Aethinpians 
of  the  Nile.  Next  in  order  southward  was  the 
Stachir  (2rdx««p),  which  rose  in  Mt.  Rysaadius, 
and,  after  forming  the  Lake  Clonia,  proceeded  in  a 
SE.  direction  to  the  bay  of  the  Hesperidea.  The 
Stachir  is  probably  represented  by  the  present  St 
Antonio  river,  or  Rio  de  Guaon,  and  soems  to 
answer  to  the  Salsus  of  Polybius  (op.  Plin.  1.  c.). 
The  same  bay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nia,  the 
Bambotus  of  Polybius,  and  tho  modem  Senegal. 
The  river-horse,  as  well  as  the  crocodile,  inhabit 
its  streams,  and  the  hides  of  the  former  were  ex- 
ported by  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Daratae  to  Car- 
thage The  Mi' • tho  jus,  the  present,  Gambia,  de 
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scends  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  Theon  Orhema,  'ft 
little  N.  of  the  Hippodrome  of  the  Aethiopians 
(*lnrd8poftof  Aifhoiriai),  or  Cape  Roxo,  with  which 
terminates  the  geographer  Ptolemy’s  Itinerary  of 
the  Libyan  coast.  He  mentions,  indeed,  a few  rivers 
in  the  interior  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea. 
but  form  vast  inland  lakes.  The*e  are,  probably, 
either  tributaries  of  the  Niger,  or  the  upper  portion 
of  the  arms  of  the  Niger  itself ; but  the  couise  of  the 
streams  that  flow  southward  to  Nigritia  and  Ute 
Bight  of  Benin  belongs  rather  to  modern  than  to 
ancient  geography.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  rumours  at  least  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Niger  most  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  old  geo- 
graphers  (Agathem.  ii.  10;  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1),  since 
they  ascribe  to  the  Ger  or  Gir  ( Tab  Pcuting.  Girin) 
a course  of  more  than  300  miles,  with  a further 
curvature  to  the  N.  of  100,  where  it  ends  in  the 
lake  Chelonides.  The  direct  mainstream  was  re- 
presented as  diving  underground,  reappearing  on  the 
surface,  and  finally  discharging  itself  into  a lake 
called  Nuba. 

Libya,  indeed,  “ is  a region  of  extensive  lakes ; of 
which  there  appear  to  be  a great  number  on  the 
lowlands  of  its  east  coast,  in  which  many  of  the 
rivers  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land  terminate.” 
(Somerville,  Physical  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  9.)  Id  Libya 
N.  of  the  equator  the  following  were  known  to  the 
ancients: — The  Tritonis  (Aeschyl.  Eumen.  289; 
Pindar,  Pyth.  iv.  36  ; Scylax,  p.49  ; Herod,  iv.  178) ; 
the  lake  of  the  Uesperides  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  836); 
the  Libya  Palos,  which  was  connected  with  the 
Niger  by  one  of  its  tributaries  ; the  Clouia,  near  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Mount  Ryssadium  : the  Nigriiis, 
into  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  Nigir  flowed, 
probably  the  present  JJibbeh  of  the  Arabs,  or  the 
Black-Water,  SW.  of  Timbuctoo : the  Nuba,  in 
which  the  river  Ger  terminates,  and  which  answers 
to  Lake  Tchad,  or  Non  in  Bomoti,  and  whose  di- 
mensions almost  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  a 
fresh-water  sea ; and  lastly,  the  cluster  of  lakes 
named  Chelonides,  perhaps  the  modern  Fittre, 
into  which  an  ann  of  the  Ger  flows,  and  which  are 
surrounded  with  jungle  and  pastures  celebrated  for 
their  herds  of  elephants.  Salt-water  lakes  abound 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sdhdra,  and  the 
salt  obtained  from  them  has  been  in  every  age  an 
article  of  barter  w.th  the  south,  where  that  necessary 
of  life  is  wholly  wanting.  It  is  obtained  either  from 
these  lakes,  which,  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat, 
leave  behind  a vast  quantity  of  salt,  covering  ex- 
tensive patches  of  the  earth,  or  from  large  beds,  or 
layers,  which  frequently  extend  for  many  miles,  and 
rise  into  hills.  The  inhabitants  of  Nigritia  purchase 
salt  with  gold-dust.  A scarcity  of  salt  in  Kashna 
and  Timbuctoo  is  equivalent  to  a famine  in  other 
lands.  At  such  times  the  price  of  salt  becomes  so 
extravagant,  that  Leo  Africauns  (p.  250)  saw  an 
ass’s  load  sold  at  Timbuctoo  for  eighty  ducats.  Tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  is  also  celebrated  for  tho 
number  and  luxuriance  of  its  date  trees.  To.  the 
borderers  of  the  Desert  the  date  tree  is  what  the 
bread-fruit  tree  is  to  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Its 
fruit  is  food  for  both  men  and  cattle  : it  was  capable 
of  being  preserved  for  a long  time,  and  conveyed  to 
great  distances  ; while,  from  the  sap  or  fruit  of  tho 
tree  (Renncll,  Exjted.  of  Cyrus , p.  120)  was  extracted 
a liquor  equally  intoxicating  with  wine. 

Population.  — Herodotus  (iv.  168 — 199)  distin- 
guishes four  main  elements  in  the  population  of 
Libya.  — (1)  the  Libyans,  (2)  the  Aethiopuuu* 
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(3)  the  Phoenicians,  and  (4)  the  Greeks.  He  enu- 
merates, moreover,  a considerable  number  of  indi- 
genous tribes,  and  his  catalogue  of  them  is  greatly 
increased  by  subsequent  writers,  e.g.  Scylax,  Hanno, 
Polybius,  and  Ptolemy.  When,  however,  we  would 
assign  to  these  a generic  connection,  or  a local  habi- 
tation, the  insurmountable  difficulty  meets  us  which 
ever  attends  the  description  of  nomad  races ; igno- 
rance of  their  language,  of  their  relations  with  one 
another,  and  their  customary  or  proper  districts. 
The  Greek  geographers,  in  their  efforts  to  render 
the  names  of  barbarians  euphonic,  impenetrably  dis- 
guise them  for  the  most  part.  Again,  their  infor- 
mation of  the  interior  was  principally  derived  from 
the  merchants,  or  guides  of  the  caravans  ; and  these 
persons  had  a direct  interest,  even  if  their  knowledge 
were  exact  or  various,  in  concealing  it.  Moreover, 
the  traveller,  even  if  unbiassed,  was  liable  to  error 
in  his  impression  of  these  regions.  The  population, 
beyond  the  settled  and  cultivated  districts,  was  ex- 
tremely fluctuating.  In  tbo  rainy  season  they  inha- 
bited the  plains,  in  the  hot  months  the  highlands, 
accordingly  as  their  cattle  required  change  of  climate 
and  pasture.  The  same  tribe  might,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  twice,  and  exhibited  under  the  opposite 
characteristics  of  a highland  or  a lowland  jieople. 
Savage  races  also  are  often  designated,  when  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  by  names  accidentally  caught 
up  or  arbitrarily  imposed,  and  not  by  their  genuine 
and  native  appellations.  Thus  Herodotus,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  geographers  of  antiquity,  gives 
an  undue  extension  to  the  name  Aetbiopes,  derived 
from  the  mere  accident  of  a black  or  dark  com- 
plexion, and  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Caffira 
and  the  Hottentots,  he  would,  doubtless,  from  their 
colour,  have  placed  them  in  the  same  category. 
The  diet  of  the  Ichthyophagi  was  not  restricted  to 
fish,  since  they  were  also  breeders  of  cattle;  but 
they  acquired  that  appellation  from  their  principal 
food  at  one  season  of  the  year.  The  Troglodytes, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  montlis.  dwelt  among 
the  low  meadows  and  morasses  of  Merue  and  Ae- 
thiopia ; but  their  name  was  given  them  because, 
during  the  rainy  period,  they  retired  to  habitations 
scooped  in  the  rocks.  With  regard  to  the  native 
races  of  Libya,  the  only  secure  presumption  is,  that 
they  formed  one  of  those  sporadic  offsets  of  the  human 
family  which  remain  in,  or  acquire  a lower  degree  of 
civilisation,  because  they  have  wandered  beyond  the 
verge  of  the  great  empires  and  communities  in 
which  civilisation  is  matured.  The  Libyan  con- 
tinent has,  indeed,  been  in  all  ages  the  principal 
resort  of  these  sporadic  tribes.  The  deserts,  which 
intervene  between  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
portions  of  it,  removed  much  of  its  population  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  citiea ; they  were  liable  to  no 
admixtures  from  other  countries ; they  were  never 
thoroughly  subdued  x intermingled  with  superior 
races  : and  though,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Perioeci 
of  the  Greek  states,  the  Liby-Phoenicians  in  the 
dominions  of  Carthage,  and  the  subordinate  castes 
of  Aegypt,  they  were  not  incapable  of  a high 
material  cultivation  ; yet,  when  left  to  themselves,  | 
they  continued  to  exist  under  the  simplest  forms  of 
*<x-ial  life.  Combining  the  glimpses  we  obtain  from 
the  ancients  with  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  moderns,  we  are  warranted  in  ascribing  to  them, 
generally,  a monarchical  form  of  government,  with 
some  control  from  the  priests  and  assembly  of 
chief  men,  warlike  and  migratory  habits,  debased 
condition  of  the  female  sex,  aud  the  vice  of  Africa, 
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In  all  ages,  constant  warfare,  waged  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  supplying  the  slave-markets  of  the 
North  and  East. 

The  Fauna  of  Libya  must  not  be  unnoticed.  In 
the  northern  deserts  tawny  and  grey  tints  are  the 
prevailing  colours,  not  merely  in  birds  and  beasts, 
but  also  in  reptiles  and  insects.  In  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  this  barren  region  from  North 
Africa  through  Arabia  to  Persia  and  India,  many 
similar  species  of  animals  are  common  to  both 
continents, — as  the  ass,  antelopes,  leopards,  pan- 
thers, and  hyaenas.  The  cat  tribe  prevails  in 
great  beauty  and  variety:  the  lion  of  Mount  Atlas  is 
said  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  formidable  of  bis 
species.  The  African  elephant  is  different  from  the 
Asiatic,  and  has  always  been  preferred  to  it  for 
military  purposes.  The  hippopotamus,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Senegal  and  the  Upper  Nile,  appears  to  be  a different 
species  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  inter-tropical 
and  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  The  magot  or 
Barbary  ape  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
j mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  imported  for 
the  menageries  of  Constantinople.  The  giraffe  or 
camelopard  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great 
Desert.  It  appears  on  the  monuments  of  Aegypt, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  imperial  triumphs  at 
Rome.  The  Atlas  region  contains  two  kinds  of 
fallow-deer,  one  of  which  is  the  common  fallow-deer 
of  Europe.  The  ox  of  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  and  Bomou 
is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  size  of  its  horns, 
which  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  root.  Of  the  Libyan  animals  generally  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  while  the  species  which  require 
rich  vegetation  and  much  water  are  found  in  the 
Atlas  valleys  and  the  plains  below  them,  the  Deaert 
abounds  in  such  kinds  as  are  content  with  scantier 
herbage, — such  as  the  deer,  the  wild  ass.  and  the 
antelope.  These  being  fleet  of  foot,  easily  remove 
from  the  scorched  to  the  green  pasture,  and  find  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  in  the  ooze  of  the  river  beds. 

As  regards  its  Flora,  the  northern  coast  of  Libya, 
and  the  range  of  the  Atlas  generally,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a zone  of  transition,  where  the  plants  of 
soutliem  Euro{«  are  mingled  with  those  peculiar 
to  Africa.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonists 
built  their  naval  armaments  of  the  pine  and  oak  of 
Mount  Atlas,  the  Aleppo  pine  and  the  sandarach  or 
Tkvia  articulaUi , being  celebrated  for  their  close 
grain  and  durability.  The  vegetation  of  the  interior 
has  been  already  in  part  mentioned.  The  Urge 
forests  of  date-palms,  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Atlas,  are  its  principal  woodland.  The  date  tree  is 
indigenous,  but  improved  by  cultivation.  Of  the 
Desert  itaelf  stunted  shrubs  are  the  only  produce 
besides  the  coarse  prickly  grass  (pennisetum  dicho- 
tomum),  which  covers  large  tracts,  and  supplies  fodder 
to  the  camels. 

For  the  authorities  upon  which  this  account  of 
Libya  rests,  see,  besides  the  ancient  writers  already 
cited,  the  travels  of  Shaw,  Homcmann,  Burckhanlt; 
Ritter's  Erdhutuk , Africa  ; Hceren,  Idtcn,  vol.  i.; 
Mannert’s  Geographic^  Libya ; and  Maltebruu, 
Afriqm.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LIBYA  PALUS.  [Libya,  p.  180,  b.;  Triton.] 

L1BYAKCHAE.  [Makmauica.] 

LIBYCI  MONTES.  [AsGYiTua,  p. 37 ; Oabim.] 

LI'BYCUM  MARE  AiSwc&r  aiAoyas,  w ty- 
ros AiSinjt),  was  the  name  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  washed  the  shores  of 
N.  Africa,  from  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria  on 
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tl»e  W.,  to  the  S.  shores  of  Crete,  ami  the  frontier 
of  Egypt,  on  the  E.,  where  it  joined  the  Mare 
Aegyptimn:  the  two  Srrtes  belonged  to  it.  (Strab. 
ii.  pp.  122,  123,  x.  pp.  475,  489  ; Agathem.  i.  3, 
ii.  14;  Dion.  Per.  104;  Mela,  i.  4,  ii.  7;  Plin.  v.  1; 
Florus,  iii.  6.  § 10.)  [P.  S.] 

LPBYCUS  NO'MOS.  [Marmarica  ] 
LIBYPHOKNI’CES  (Ai£o<po»Vi«c*s,  sometimes 
spelt  Ai6o<poirtK*t),  a portion  of  the  population  of 
N.  Africa,  who  are  defined  by  Livy,  in  accordance 
with  the  signification  of  their  name,  as  44  mixtum 
Punicum  Afris  genus  ” (Liv.  xxi.  22).  Diodorus 
gives  a somewhat  fuller  account  of  them,  as  one  of 
the  four  races  who  inhabited  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
t*»ry  in  N.  Africa,  namely,  the  Punic  inhabitants  of 
Carthage,  the  Libyphoeuicians,  the  Libyans,  and 
the  Numidians;  and  be  says  that  the  Libyphoe- 
nirians  possessed  many  of  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  had  the  tie  of  intermarriage  with  the 
Carthaginians  (Diod.  xx.  55).  Pliny  restricts  them 
t">  the  S.  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage. 
(Plin.  v.  4.  a.  3 : Libyphoenices  vocantur  qui  By 
gacium  incolunt ) ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  original  seat  of  the 
race  was  in  the  country  around  Carthage.  It  is 
not,  however,  equally  clear  whether  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians  of  the  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  are  to  be  regarded  as  a race  arising  out  of 
the  intermarriage  of  the  original  Punic  settlers  with 
the  natives  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  as  the 
descendants  of  Libyphoenicians  from  the  country 
round  Carthage,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  colonists. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  both  from  indications 
which  we  find  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  the 
well-known  fact  that,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  the 
half-breed  which  multiplies  rapidly,  so  as  to  make 
it  a matter  of  importance  for  the  members  of  the 
pure  and  dominant  caste  to  find  a vent  for  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  race  below  them.  That 
such  was  the  policy  of  Cathage  with  regard  to 
the  Libyphoenicians,  and  moreover  that  they  were 
marked  by  the  energy  and  success  which  usually 
distinguishes  such  half-bred  races,  we  have  some 
interesting  proofs.  The  defence  of  Agrigentum 
against  the  Romans,  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
was  signalised  by  the  skill  aud  energy  of  Mutines, 
a Liby Phoenician  of  Hipponinm,  whom  Livy  de- 
scribes as  44  rir  impiger , et  sub  HannibaU  magistro 
unities  belli  artes  edoctus " (Liv.  xxv.  40).  The 
mention  of  his  native  place,  Hipponium,  on  the 
Bruttinn  coast,  a city  which  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  a proof  of  the 
tendency  to  make  use  of  the  race  in  their  foreign 
settlements;  while  the  advantage  taken  by  Hannibal 
of  his  talents  agrees  with  the  fact  that  he  employed 
Li  by  phoeuician  cavalry  in  his  armies.  (Polyb.  iii. 
33  ; Liv.  xxi.  22.)  Niebuhr  has  traced  the  pre- 
sence of  Libyphoenicians  in  the  Punic  settlements 
in  Sardinia,  and  their  further  mixture  with  the 
Sardinians,  as  attested  by  Cicero  in  an  interesting 
fragment  of  his  speech  for  Scaurus.  {Lectures  on 
Anc.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  Avicnus  mentions  the 
*‘  wild  Libyphoenicians  ” on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain, 
E.  of  Calpe.  (Or.  Mar.  419.)  Perhaps  the  half- 
bred  races  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  fnrnish 
the  closest  analogy  that  can  be  found  to  the  Liby- 
plioenician  subjects  of  Carthage.  [F.  S.] 

LIBYSSA  (A iSvooa  or  AiSaroa,  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 13: 
Eth.  AiSvaocuoi),  a town  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Ataeenus  in  Bithvnia,  on  the  road  fruin  Ni- 
caea  t > Chaiccdou.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
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as  the  place  containing  the  tomb  of  the  great  Han- 
nibal.  (Pint.  Flam.  20  ; Stcph.  B.  9.  v. ; Plin.  U.N 
v.  43 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9 ; Entrop.  iv.  II,  Itin. 
Ant  p.  139;  I tin.  Hier.  p.  572.)  In  Pliny’s  time 
the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  spot  was  noticed 
only  because  of  the  tumulus  of  Hannibal.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  {Syr.  11),  who  evidently  did  not  know 
the  town  of  Libyssa,  a river  of  Phrygia  was  called 
Libvasiis,  and  he  states  that  from  it  the  sur- 
rounding country  received  the  name  of  Libyssa. 
The  slight  resemblance  between  the  name  Libys** 
and  the  modem  Ghebse  has  led  some  geographers 
to  regard  the  latter  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ; 
but  Leake  {Asia  Minor , p.  9),  from  an  accurate 
computation  of  distances,  has  shown  that  the  modem 
Maldyscm  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  site  of 
Libyssa.  [L.  SJ 

LIC ATII,  or  LICATTII  (A.wdrxo.,  or  Aiwdr-not), 
a tribe  of  the  Vindelici,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Licias  or  Licus,  from  which  they  derived  their 
name.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  § 1.)  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206) 
mentions  them  among  the  most  audacious  of  the 
Ylndelician  tribes.  Pliny  (iii.  24),  who  calls  them 
Licates,  enumerates  them  among  the  Alpine  tribes 
subdued  by  Augustus.  [L.  S.] 

LI'CHADES  (oi  AixdSer),  a group  of  thrae 
small  islands  between  the  promontory  of  Cenacuin 
in  Euboea  and  that  of  Cneinides  in  Locris.  They 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Lichas, 
who  was  here  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Hercules, 
when  he  was  suffering  from  the  poisoned  garment. 
(Strah.  L p.  60,  ix.  p.  426;  Phn.  iv.  12.  s.  20; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  177.) 

LICIAS,  LICUS  {Aitclat  : Lech),  a small  river 
in  Vindelicia.  (PtoL  ii.  12.  § 2,  13.  § 1;  Ven. 
Fort.  Vit  S.  Mart  iv.  64 1 .)  It  assumed  the  modern 
form  of  its  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards (Paul.  Diac.  Longob.  ii.  13.)  Its  only  tribu- 
tary of  any  note  was  the  Virdo  or  Vindo.  It  has  its 
sources  in  the  Alps,  and,  Sowing  in  a northern  direc- 
tion, empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  not  far  from 
Drusomagus.  [L.&J 

LICINIA'NA.  [Lusitaicia.] 

LIDE  (Aflbj),  a mountain  in  Caria,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pedasus.  In  the  war  of  Cyrus  against 
the  Carians,  the  Pedasaeans  alone  of  all  the  Carians 
maintained  themselves  against  Harpalus,  the  Persian 
commander,  by  fortifying  themselves  on  Mount  Lide  ; 
but  in  the  end  they  were  also  reduced.  (Herod.  i. 
175,  viii.  104.)  [L.  S.] 

L1GAUNI,  a people  of  Gallia  NarbonensU,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iii.  4) : 44  Regio  Oxubiomm  Ligau- 
norumque : super  quos  Sueiri,  &c.’*  The  next  Be- 
gin to  the  east  that  he  mentions  is  44  Regio  Dcci- 
atium."  If  we  can  make  a safe  conclusion  from 
Pliny’s  text,  the  Ligauni  must  have  been  ck*e  to 
the  Oxybii,  with  the  Deciates  to  the  east,  and  some- 
where between  the  Argcnteus  river  and  Antipolis. 
Walckenaer  {Gtog.  $c.  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  places  the 
Ligauni  in  the  parts  about  Saint- Vallier,  Calluui, 
and  Fayen.  [G.  L.J 

LIGER,  LIGERIS  {Atlyup,  Aiytip:  I^nre),  a river 
of  Gallia,  which  has  the  largest  basin  of  all  the 
French  rivers.  The  orthography  seems  to  be  Liger 
or  Atlyup  (Cues.  iii.  9,  ed.  Schneider),  though  the 
Romans  made  both  syllables  short.  In  Caesar  (viu 
55),  the  nominative  “ Liger  " occurs,  and  the  genitive 
“ Ligeris.”  in  B.  G.  viL  5,  1 1,  the  accusative  44  Li- 
gerem,”  or  according  to  some  editions  “ Ligcrini  * 
occurs ; and  “ Ligerim,"  if  it  is  right,  must  have  a 
nominative  **  Liberia.”  The  form*  “ Ligere,"  44  Li- 
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p»*ri,”  for  the  ablative  also  occur  in  Caesar’s  text. 
The  form  Alytip  occurs  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 2),  and 
in  Stephan  us  Ilya.  (a.  v.  B «X“P)>  has  »h>o 

A iyvpos  (a.  v.  Alyvpts),  witli  a remark  that  the 
Ligures,  who  border  on  the  Tyrrbeni,  derive  their 
name  from  the  rirer  Ligyrus.  Dion  Cassius  (xxxix. 
40.  xliv.  42  ; and  the  notes  of  Heitnarus),  has  the 
shorter  form  A typos.  Lucan  (i.  438)  is  generally 
cited  as  authority  for  the  Homan  quantity  of  the  word ; 

“ In  nebulis  Meduana  tuis  marcere  perosua 
Andus  jam  placida  Ligeris  recreatur  ab  unda.” 

But  these  verses  are  spurious.  (See  the  Notes  in 
Oudendorp's  edition.)  According  to  Strabo,  the 
Loire  rises  in  the  Cetvnnes  ( ri  Kfautva),  and 
flows  into  the  ocean.  But  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
course  of  the  Loire,  for  he  makes  both  the  Garumna 
and  the  Liger  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees  ; and  he 
was  further  mistaken  in  supposing  the  axis  of  the 
Pyrenees  to  be  south  and  north.  [Gai.lla  Trans- 
alpixa,  vol.  i.  p.  949.]  He  estimates  the  navigable 
part  of  each  river  at  2000  stadia ; but  the  Loire  is 
a much  longer  river  than  the  Garonne.  He  says 
that  the  Loire  flows  past  Genabum  (Orleans),  and 
that  Genabum  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
tbe  commencement  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
and  its  outlet,  which  lies  between  the  territory  of  the 
Pictones  on  the  south,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Namnetes  on  the  north ; all  which  is  correct  enough. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  189,  190,  191.)  He  adds  that  there 
was  a trading  place  (Iparopetor),  named  Corbilo 
fCoHBiLo],  on  the  river,  which  Polybius  speaks  of. 
It  appears  that  Strabo  did  not  distinguish  the  Elaver 
(A liter)  from  the  Loire,  for  he  says  : “ the  Arverni 
are  situated  on  the  Liger,  and  their  chief  city  is 
Nemossus,  which  lies  on  the  river ; and  this  river, 
flowing  past  Genabum,  the  trading  tow  n of  the  Car- 
nutes,  which  is  situated  about  ibe  middle  of  the 
navigable  part,  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean” 
(p.  191).  But  Nemossus  is  near  tbe  A liter. 

Caesar  was  acquainted  both  with  the  Elaver  (vii. 
34,  35)  and  the  river  properly  called  the  Loire. 
He  crossed  the  Elaver  on  his  march  to  Gergovia. 
[Geroovia.]  He  remarks  that  the  Allier  was  not 
generally  fordable  before  the  autumn ; and  in  another 
place  ( B . G.  vii.  55)  he  describes  his  passage  over 
the  Loire  at  a season  when  it  was  swollen  by  the 
melted  snow.  When  Caesar  was  preparing  for  his 
naval  warfare  with  the  Veneti,  he  had  ships  built 
on  tbe  Loire.  (B.  G.  iiL  9.)  He  does  not  tell  us 
where  he  built  them,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the 
country  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi,  which  he  held  at 
that  time. 

Of  the  four  passages  which  were  made  in  Strabo’s 
time  from  Gallia  to  Britannia,  one  was  from  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  Lowe;  and  this  river  was  one  line  of 
commercial  communication  between  the  Provincia 
and  Britannia.  Goods  were  taken  by  land  from  the 
Provincia  to  the  Loire,  and  then  carried  down  the 
Loire.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  189.)  Pliny  (iv.  18)  calls  the 
Loire  “ flumen  clarum,”  which  Forbiger  explains 
by  the  words  “ clear,  stream but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  what  Pliny  means.  Tibullus  (i.  7, 1 1 ) 
says, 

M Testis  Arar  Rhodan usque  celer  magnusque  Ga- 
rumna, 

Carnuti  et  flavi  caerula  lympha  Liger.” 

This  seems  to  be  all  that  tbe  ancient  geographers 
have  said  of  the  Loire.  The  Elaver  ( Allier ) rises 
in  Mons  Lesura  (A font  Lustre),  not  very  far  from 
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the  source  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Civennes.  It  flows  north  through  the  fertile 
Limagne  <T  Auvergne,  and  after  a course  at  about 
200  miles  joins  the  Loire  at  Noviodnnum  or  Ne- 
virnum  (Revtrs).  The  Loire  rises  in  Mont  Slvzene, 
and  flows  north  to  its  junction  with  the  Allier  in  a 
valley  between  the  valley  of  the  Allier  and  the  basin 
of  the  Rhone.  From  Revere  the  course  of  the  Loire 
is  north-west  to  Genabum  ( Orleans ) ; and  from 
Orleans  it  has  a general  west  course  to  the  ocean, 
which  it  enters  below  Nuntes.  Tbe  whole  length  of 
tbe  river  is  above  500  miles.  Several  large  rivers 
flow  into  it  on  the  left  side  below  Orleans ; and  the 
Magenne  on  the  right  side  below  Tours.  The  area 
of  this  river-basin  is  50,000  square  miles,  or  os 
much  as  tbe  area  of  England.  The  drainage  from 
this  huge  surface  passes  through  one  channel  into 
the  sea,  and  when  the  volume  of  water  is  increased 
by  great  rains  it  causes  inundations,  and  does  great 
damage  [G.  L.J 

LIGURES.  [Liguria.] 

LPGURES  BAEBIA'NI  ET  CORNELIA'NI 

[Hirpini.] 

LIGU'RIA  (A tyovpla,  Ptol. ; bat  in  earlier  Greek 
writers  always  ^ Atyvorucf]  : the  people  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  A tyves,  but  by  later  writers 
Aryvcrrlvot : by  the  Romans  Ligures;  but  the  ad- 
jective form  is  Ligustinus),  one  of  the  provinces 
or  regions  of  Northern  Italy,  extending  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul  to  thoee  of  Etruria.  In  tbe  more  precise  ami 
definite  sense  in  which  the  name  was  employed  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  in  which  it  is  used  by  the 
geographers  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  &c.),  Liguria 
was  bounded  by  the  river  Varus  on  the  W.,  and  by 
tho  Macra  on  the  E.,  while  towards  the  N.  it  extended 
across  the  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alpe  and  Apennines 
as  far  as  the  river  Padua.  The  Trebia,  one  of  tbe 
confluents  of  tbe  Padus  on  its  right  bank,  appears  to 
have  formed  the  limit  which  separated  Liguria  from 
Gallia  Cispadana.  In  this  sense.  Liguria  constituted 
the  ninth  region  of  Italy,  according  to  the  division 
of  Augustus,  and  its  boundaries  were  fixed  by  that 
monarch.  (Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  7 ; Strab.  v.  p.  218 ; Mel. 
ii.  4.  § 9;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  § 3.) 

But  Liguria,  in  its  original  sense,  as  “ the  land 
of  the  Ligurians,”  comprised  a much  more  exten- 
sive tract.  All  tbe  earliest  authors  are  agreed  in 
representing  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  region  which 
extends  from  thence  to  tbe  sea  at  Massilia,  and  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  as  of  Ligurian, 
and  not  Gaulish  origin.  Thus  Aeschylus  repre- 
sents Hercules  as  contending  with  the  Ligurians 
on  tbe  atony  plains  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Ligurians  inhabiting  the  country 
above  Massilia,  and  Hecataeus  distinctly  calls  Mas- 
silia itself  a city  of  Liguria,  while  he  terms  Narbo  a 
city  of  Gaul.  Scylax  also  assigns  to  the  Ligurians 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  as  far  as  the 
months  of  the  Rhone;  while  from  that  river  to 
Emporium  in  Spain,  he  tells  us  that  the  Ligurians 
and  Iberians  were  intermingled.  The  Helisyci,  who, 
according  to  Avienus,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  country  around  Narbo,  were,  according  to 
Hecataeus,  a Ligurian  tribe.  (Aeschyl.  op.  Strab. 
iv.  p.  183;  Hecat.  Fr.  19,  20,  22,  cd.  Klausen; 
Herod,  v.  9;  Scyl.  p.  2.  §§  3.  4;  Avien.  Or.  MariL 
584;  Strab.  iv.  p.  203.)  Thucydides  also  speaks 
of  the  Ligurians  having  expelled  the  Sicaniaaa,  an 
Iberian  tribe  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanu*,  in 
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Iberia,  thus  pointing  to  a still  wider  extension  of 
their  power.  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)  Bat  while  the  Ligu- 
rian settlements  to  the  W.  of  the  Rhone  are  more 
obscure  and  uncertain,  the  tribes  that  extended  from  | 
that  river  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  confines  of 
Italy — the  Salyes,  Oxybii,  and  Deciates — arc  as- 
signed on  good  authority  to  the  Ligurian  nice. 
(Strub.  ir.  pp.  202, 203;  Pol.  xxxiii.  7,  8.)  On  their 
eastern  frontier,  also,  the  Ligurians  were  at  one  time 
more  widely  spread  than  the  limits  above  described. 
Polybius  tells  us  that  in  his  time  they  occupied  the 
sea- coast  as  far  as  PUae,  which  was  the  first  city  of 
Etruria:  and  in  the  interior  they  held  the  mountain 
districts  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Arretines.  (Pol. 
iL  16.)  In  the  narrative  of  their  wars  with  Koine 
in  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  as  given  in  Livy,  wc  find 
them  extending  to  the  same  limits:  and  Lycophron 
represents  them  at  a much  earlier  period  as  stretch- 
ing far  down  the  coast  of  Etruria,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  wrested  from  them  by  force 
of  arms  the  site  of  Pisae  and  other  cities.  (Lycopbr. 
Ale x.  1356.)  The  population  of  Corsica  also 
is  ascribed  by  Seneca,  and  probably  with  good 
reason,  to  a Ligurian  stock.  [Corsica.]  On  the 
N.  of  the  Apennines,  in  liko  manner,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Ligurians  were  far  more  widely  spread, 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls,  who  occupied  the 
fertile  plains  and  drove  them  back  into  the  moun- 
tains. Thus  the  Laevi  and  Libici,  who  occupied  the 
hanks  of  the  Ticinus,  appear  to  have  been  of  Ligurian 
race  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; Liv.  v.  35):  the  Taurini, 
who  certainly  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  Padns, 
were  unquestionably  a Ligurian  tribe ; and  there 
seems  much  reason  to  assign  the  same  origin  to  the 
Salassi  also. 

In  regard  to  the  national  affinities  or  origin  of  the 
Ligurians  themselves,  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
(lark.  We  know  only  that  they  were  not  either 
Iberians  or  Gauls.  Strabo  tells  us  distinctly  that 
they  were  of  a different  race  from  the  Gauls  or  Celts 
who  inhabited  the  rest  of  the  Alps,  though  they  re- 
sembled them  in  their  mode  of  life.  (Strab.  ii.  p. 

1 28.)  And  the  same  thing  is  implied  in  the  marked 
distinction  uniformly  observed  by  Livy  and  other 
Roman  writers  between  the  Gaulish  and  Ligurian 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  close  geographical 
proximity,  and  their  frequent  alliance  in  war.  Dio- 
nysius says  that  the  origin  and  descent  of  the 
Ligurians  was  wholly  unknown,  and  Cato  appears  to 
have  acquiesed  in  a similar  conclusion.  (Dionys 
i.  10;  Cato,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi.  715.)  But  all 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  agreed  in  regarding 
them  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy ; 
and  on  this  account  Phiiistus  represented  the  Siculi 
as  a Ligurian  tribe,  while  other  authors  assigned  the 
same  origin  to  the  Aborigines  of  Latium.  (Dionys. 
i.  10.  22.)  Several  modem  writers  have  maintained 
the  Celtic  origin  or  affinity  of  the  Ligurians. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  49  — 51;  Grotefend,  Alt.- Italic », 
vol.  iL  pp.  5 — 7.)  But  the  authority  of  Strabo 
seerns  decisive  against  any  close  connection  between 
the  two  races:  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
all  remains  of  their  language,  to  fonn  even  a reason- 
able conjecture  as  to  their  more  remote  affinities.  A 
fact  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (J/or.  19).  according  to 
whom  the  Ligurians  in  the  army  of  Marius  called 
themselves  in  their  own  language  Ambrones,  though 
curious,  is  much  too  isolated  and  uncertain  to  be  re- 
ceived as  reasonable  proof  of  a common  origin  with 
the  Gauls  of  that  name. 

The  name  of  the  Ligurians  ajqcars  to  have  been 
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, obscurely  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a very  early 
period,  for  even  Hesiod  noticed  them,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Scythians  and  Aethiopianx, — evidently  as 
I one  of  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  then  known 
world.  (Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  viL  p.  300.)  But  from 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
colony  of  Mussilia,  which  speedily  extended  not  only 
its  commerce  but  its  colonies  along  the  shores  of 
Liguria,  as  well  as  those  of  Iberia,  the  name  of  the 
Ligurians  must  have  become  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
and  was,  as  wc  have  seen,  well  known  to  Hecatacus 
and  Aeschylus.  The  Ligurians  seem  also  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  ready  to  engage  as  mer- 
cenary troops  in  the  service  of  more  civilised  nations; 
and  we  find  Ligurian  auxiliaries  already  mentioned 
in  the  great  army  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hamilcar,  in  b.c.  480.  (Herod.  viL  165;  Diul. 
xi.  1.)  The  Greek  despots  in  Sicily  continued  to 
recruit  their  mercenary  forces  from  the  same  quarter 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Aguthocles.  (Diod.  xxi.  3.) 
The  Greeks  of  Massilia  founded  colonies  along  the 
coast  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Nicaea  and  the  Portua 
llerculis  Monoeci,  but  evidently  never  established 
their  power  far  inland,  and  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  undis- 
turbed independence. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  237  B.  c.  that  the  Ligu- 
rians, for  the  first  time,  came  into  contact  with  the 
arms  of  Rome ; and  P.  Lent  ulus  Caudinus,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year,  wax  the  first  who  cele- 
brated a triumph  over  them.  (Eutrop.  iii.  2 ; Liv. 
EpiL  xx.:  Fast.  Capit .)  But  the  successes  of  the 
Romans  at  this  period  were  evidently  very  partial 
and  incomplete,  and  though  we  fiud  one  of  the  con- 
suls for  several  years  in  succession  sent  against  the 
Ligurians,  and  the  name  of  that  people  appears  three 
times  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  (b.  c.  233 — 223),  it 
is  evident  that  nothing  more  was  accomplished  than 
to  prevent  them  from  keeping  the  field  and  compel 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  (Zonar.  viii. 
18,  19).  The  Ligurian  tribes  with  whom  the 
liomans  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  hostilities 
were  exclusively  those  on  the  N.  of  the  Apennines, 
who  made  common  cause  with  the  neighbouring 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Boians  and  Insubrians.  TLc.-e 
petty  hostilities  were  for  a time  interrupted  by  the 
more  important  contest  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 
During  that  struggle  the  Ligurians  openly  sided 
with  the  Carthaginians  : they  sent  support  to  Han- 
nibal, and  furnished  an  important  contingent  to  the 
army  with  which  iiaadrubal  fought  at  the  Metauru*. 
Again,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Mago 
landed  in  their  territory,  and  made  it  the  base  of  his 
operations  against  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Ligurians 
espoused  his  cause  with  zeal,  and  prepared  to  sup- 
port  him  with  their  whole  forces  (Liv.  xxii  33, 
xxviL  47,  xxviiL  46,  xxix.  5).  After  the  untimely 
fate  of  Mago,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Romans 
were  in  no  haste  to  punish  the  Ligurians  and  Gaul* 
for  their  defection,  but  those  nations  were  the  first 
to  take  up  aims,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginian fyunilcar,  broke  out  into  open  hostilities, 
(b.c.  200),  and  attacked  the  Roman  colonies  of 
Placentia  aud  Cremona.  (Liv.  xxxL  10.) 

From  this  time  commenced  the  long  scries  of  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  Ligurians,  which  continued 
with  little  iutenuissionforuboveeighty  years.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  here  any  detailed  account  of 
these  long  protracted,  but  desultory  hostilities  ; in- 
deed we  pos>ess.  in  reality,  very  little  information  con- 
cerning them  bo  long  as  the  book*  of  Livy  arc  pro 
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served  to  ns,  we  find  perpetually  recurring  notices  of 
campaigns  against  the  Lignrians;  and  while  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  overthrowing  the  powerful  empires  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria  in  the  East,  one,  and  some- 
times both,  of  the  consuls  were  engaged  in  petty  and 
inglorious  hostilities  with  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 
Liguria.  Bnt  the  annual  records  of  these  cam* 
paigns  for  the  most  part  throw  little  light  on  the 
true  state  of  the  case  or  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  often  repeated  tales  of  victories,  frequently  cele- 
brated at  Rome  by  triumphs,  and  often  said  to  have 
been  fallowed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  Ligu- 
rian nation,  the  struggle  was  really  an  arduous  one, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  Romans  made  any  real 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  their  territory. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  and  powerful  of  the 
Ligurian  tribes  was  that  of  the  Apuaxi,  who  in- 
habited the  lofty  group  of  mountains  bordering  on 
Etruria,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Macra  and  Ausar  ( Ifagra  and  Serchio ),  while 
they  extended  eastwards  along  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Arretines  and 
the  territory  of  Mutina  and  Bononia.  To  oppose 
their  inroads,  the  Romans  generally  made  Pisae  the 
head-quarters  of  one  of  their  armies,  and  from  thence 
carried  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  : 
but  their  successes  seldom  effected  more  than  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  disperse  and  take  refuge  in 
their  villages  and  castles,  of  which  the  latter  were 
mountain  fastnesses  in  which  they  were  generally 
able  to  defy  the  Roman  arms.  It  was  not  till  b.  c. 

1 80  that  the  first  effectual  step  was  taken  for  their 
reduction,  by  the  consul-.  Cornelius  and  Baebius, 
who,  after  having  compelled  them  to  a nominal  sub- 
mission, adopted  the  expedient  of  transporting  the 
whole  nation  (to  the  number  of  40,000,  including 
women  and  children)  to  a distance  from  their  own 
country,  and  settled  them  in  the  heart  of  Samnium, 
where  they  continued  to  -exist,  under  the  name  of 
**  Ligures  Cornelian!  et  Baebiani,”  for  centuries  after- 
wards. (Liv.  xL  38,  41.)  The  establishment  of 
Roman  colonies  at  Pisae  and  Luca  a few  years  after- 
wards tended  to  consolidate  the  conquest  thus  ob- 
tained, and  established  the  Roman  dominion  per- 
manently as  far  as  the  Macra  and  the  port  of  Luna. 
(Id.  xl.  43,  xlL  13.)  The  Frixiatks,  a tribe  on 
the  N.  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Scultenna  (Panaro),  had  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  C.  Flaminios  in  b.c.  187,  and  the  obscure  tribes 
of  the  Briniates,  Garuli,  Hercates,  and  Lapicini  ap- 
pear to  have  been  finally  subdued  in  b.  c.  175. 
(Id.  xxxix.  2,  xli.  19.)  The  Ixoauxi,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tribes  on  the  coast  to  the  W.  of 
Genua,  had  been  reduced  to  nominal  submission  as 
early  as  B.c.  181.  bnt  appear  to  have  been  still 
very  imperfectly  subdued;  and  they,  as  well  as  their 
neighbours  the  Intemelii,  continued  to  harass  the 
territory  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  of  their  allies  the 
Maseilians,  by  piratical  expeditions.  (Liv.  xL  18, 

25 28,  41*)  1°  ®.  c*  1"3  the  Statielli  were 

reduced  to  subjectioo  (Id.  xliL  8,  9);  and  the  name 
of  this  people,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time, 
pbows  that  the  Romans  were  gradually,  though 
slowly,  making  good  their  advance  towards  the  W. 
From  the  year  167  b.c.,  when  we  lose  the  guidance 
of  Livy,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  Ligurian  wars  in 
any  detail,  but  we  find  triumphs  over  them  still  re-  I 
peatedly  recorded,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  | 
still  unsubdued.  In  b.c.  154  the  Rinnans  for -the  j 
first  time  attacked  the  Ligurian  tribes  of  the  Oxybii  I 
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and  Dcciates,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Varus,  and  were 
therefore  not  iucluded  in  Italy,  according  to  its  later 
limits.  (Liv.  EpiL  xlvii.;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  7.)  It 
was  not  till  more  thun  thirty  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  123—122)  that  two  successive  triumphs  ce- 
lebrated the  reduction  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  of 
the  Vocontii  and  Sailuvii,  both  of  them  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  But  while  the  Ligurian  tribes  W. 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  were  thus  brought  gradually 
under  the  Roman  yoke,  it  appears  that  the  subjec- 
tion of  those  in  Italy  was  still  incomplete ; and  in 
b.c.  117,  Q.  Marcias  for  the  last  time  earned  a tri- 
umph “ de  Liguribus.”  {Fast.  CapiL)  Even  after 
this,  M.  Aemilios  Scaurus  is  said  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  by  fresh  successes  over  them  ; and 
the  construction  by  him  (b.  c.  109)  of  the  Via 
Aemilia,  which  extended  along  the  coast  from  Luna 
to  Vada  Sabbata,  and  from  thence  inland  across  the 
Apennines  to  Dertona,  may  be  considered  as  marking 
the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  Liguria. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Aur.  Viet,  cfe  F«r.  Illustr.  72.) 

| But  a remarkable  expression  of  Strabo,  who  says 

I that,  after  eighty  years  of  warfare,  the  Romans  only 
succeeded  in  securing  a space  of  12  stadia  in  breadth 
for  the  free  passage  of  public  officers,  shows  that 
even  at  this  time  the  subjection  of  the  mountain 
tribes  was  but  imperfect.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  203.) 
Those  which  inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps,  indeed, 
were  not  finally  reduced  to  obedience  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  14.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.)  This  had, 
however,  been  completely  effected  at  the  time  that 
Strabo  wrote,  and  Liguria  had  been  brought  onder 
the  same  system  of  administration  with  the  rest  ot 
Italy.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  period  at  which  the  Ligu- 
rians obtained  the  Roman  franchise  is  unknown  : it  is 
perhaps  probable  that  the  towns  obtained  this  privi- 
lege at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Cirelpane  Gaul 
(b.  c.  89);  but  the  mountain  tribes,  even  in  the 
days  of  Pliny,  only  enjoyed  the  Latin  franchise. 
(Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.) 

In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  Liguria 
(in  the  more  limited  sense,  a*  already  defined)  con- 
stituted the  ninth  region  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  7),  and  ita 
boundaries  on  the  E.  and  W.  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  but  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  still  constituted  a separate  district  under 
their  own  native  chieftain,  though  dependent  upon 
Rome,  and,  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine, still  formed  a separate  province,  were  incor- 
porated by- Constantine  with  Liguria;  and  from  this 
period  the  whole  of  the  region  thus  constituted  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Altes  Cottiae,  while  the  name 
of  Liguria  was  transferred  (on  what  acoount  we 
know  not)  to  the  eleventh  region,  or  Gallia  Trans- 
padana  [Italia,  p.93].  Hence  we  find  late  writers 
uniformly  speaking  of  Mediolanum  and  Ticinum  as 
cities  of  Liguria,  while  the  real  hind  of  the  Ligurians 
had  altogether  lost  that  appellation,  and  was  known 
only  as  44  the  province  of  the  Cottian  Alps.”  {Lib. 
Provinc. ; P.  Diac.  Fist.  Lang.  ii.  15,  16;  Jomand. 
Get.  30,  42 ; Procop.  B.G.i.  14;  Booking,  ad  Mot. 
Digit,  ii.  pp.  442,  443.)  It  is  evident  that  long 
before  this  change  took  place  the  Ligurians  must 
have  lost  all  traces  of  their  distinct  nationality,  and 
become  blended  into  one  common  mass  with  the 
other  Italian  subjects  of  Rome. 

Liguria  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent a mountainous  country.  1 lie  Maritime  Alps, 
which  formed  the  western  boundary,  descend  com- 
pletely to  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mice  and 
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Monaco , white  the  main  chain  of  the  same  moun- 
tain*, taming  off  from  the  general  direction  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the 
lor  (Varus),  is  prolonged  in  a lofty  and  rugged 
range  till  it  reaches  the  sea  between  NoK  and  Savona. 
The  lateral  ranges  and  offshoots  which  descend  from 
these  mountains  to  the  sea  occupy  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Monaco  to  Savona.  Hence  this  line  has 
nl way 8 been  one  where  there  has  been  much  diffi- 
< ally  in  making  and  maintaining  a practicable  rood. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
Romans  carried  a highway  from  Vada  Sabbat*  to 
Antipolis;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Roman 
reads  had  fallen  into  decay,  the  whole  of  this  line  of 
coast  became  proverbial  for  the  difficulty  of  its  c<«n- 
manications.  (Dante,  Purg.  iii.  49.)  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vada  Sabbata,  or  Savona , where  the 
Alps  may  be  considered  to  end  and  the  Apennines  to 
begin,  the  latter  chain  of  mountains  runs  nearly 
]«raltel  with  the  coast  of  Liguria  throughout  its 
whole  extent  as  far  as  tlie  river  Macra;  and  though 
the  range  of  the  Apennines  is  for  inferior  in  elevation 
to  that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  they  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a mountain  mass  of  a rugged  and  difficult 
diameter,  which  leaves  scarcely  any  level  space  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennines  is  less  abrupt, 
and  the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  ranges  of 
steep  wooded  hills  as  they  approach  the  plains  of  the 
Po:  but  for  this  very  reason  the  space  occupied  by 
the  mountainous  and  hilly  tract  is  more  extensive, 
and  constitutes  a broad  belt  or  hand  varying  from 
1 5 to  30  miles  in  width.  The  narrowest  portion  of 
the  range,  as  well  as  one  of  the  lowest,  is  immedi- 
ately at  the  back  of  Genoa,  and  for  tliat  reason  the 
pass  from  that  city  to  Dertona  was  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  tiinea  one  of  the  principal  lines  of 
communication  with  the  interior.  Another  nntuml 
pass  is  marked  out  by  a depression  in  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  rood  from  Savona  to  Cera.  This  line 
of  road  communicates  with  the  plain  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  extending  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Coni  and  Mondavi  to  that  of  Turin,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and 
level  country  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Liguria.  E.  of  this,  the  hills  of  the  Astigi - 
ana  and  Monferrat  extend  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  (of  the  northern  slopes  of  which  they  are, 
in  fact,  a mere  continuation)  quite  to  the  bank  of  the 
Po;  but  are  of  moderate  elevation  and  constitute  a 
fertile  country.  Beyond  these,  again,  another  tract  of 
plain  occurs,  but  of  less  extent;  for  though  it  runs 
far  up  into  the  mountains  near  Novi,  it  is  soon 
hemmed  in  again  by  the  hills  which  descend  to 
Tortona  (Dertona),  Voghera  (Iria),  and  Casteggio 
(Claatidium),  so  as  to  leave  but  a narrow  strip  of 
plain  between  them  and  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

The  pbyrical  features  of  Liguria  naturally  exer- 
cised a marked  influence  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  with  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  the  Apennines 
K.  of  the  Macra  (where  these  mountains  rise  to  a 
mnch  greater  elevation,  and  assume  a much  more 
Alpine  character,  than  in  any  part  of  Liguria  proper) 
that  the  Romans  waged  their  longest  and  most  ob- 
stinate contests;  but  all  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
U|>|«er  valleys  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  steep  and 
nigged  declivities  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  sea, 
partook  of  the  same  hardy  and  warlike  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Statielli,  Vagicnni,  and  other 
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tribes  who  occupied  the  more  fertile  hills  and  vulley* 
on  the  X.  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  were  evidently 
reduced  with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  It  is  to 
the  former  portion  of  the  Ligurian  people  that  the 
character  and  description  of  them  which  we  find  in 
ancient  writers  may  be  considered  almost  exclusively 
to  apply.  Strabo  says  that  they  dwelt  in  scattered 
villages,  tilling  the  soil  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  rugged  and  barren  character,  so  that  they  had 
almost  to  quarry  rather  than  dig  it.  But  their  chief 
subsistence  was  derived  from  their  herds,  which  sup- 
plied them  with  flesh,  cheese,  and  milk  ; and  they 
made  a kind  of  drink  from  barley.  Their  mountains 
also  supplied  timber  in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
largest  size.  Genua  was  their  principal  emporium, 
and  thither  they  brought,  for  export,  timber,  cattle, 
hides,  and  honey,  in  return  for  which  they  received 
wine  and  oil.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202,  v.  p.  218  ; Died, 
v.  39.  ) In  the  days  of  the  geographer  they  pro- 
duced but  little  wine,  and  that  of  bad  quality  ; but 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ligurian  wines  with  commenda- 
tion. (Strab.  p.  202 ; Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  Tlve  nature 
of  their  country  and  the  life  they  led  inured  them  to 
hardships  (“  assuetum  malo  Ligurem,"  Virg.  G.  ii. 
168;  “ Ligures  montani  duri  et  agrestes,”  Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  it  35)  ; and  they  were  distinguished  for 
their  agility,  which  admirably  fitted  them  for  the 
chase,  as  well  as  for  the  kind  of  predatory  warfare 
which  they  so  long  maintained  against  the  Romans. 
Cato  gave  them  the  character  of  being  treacherous 
and  deceitful, — an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  Romans  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi. 
700,  715),  and  must  naturally  have  grown  up  from 
the  nature  of  the  wars  between  them  ; but  they 
appear  to  have  served  faithfully,  as  well  as  bravely, 
in  the  service  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  as 
mercenaries,  and,  at  a later  period,  as  auxiliaries  in 
those  of  Rome.  (Diod.  v.  39  ; I'lut.  Mar.  19  ; Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  14.)  The  troops  they  furnished  were  almost 
exclusively  infantry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  light- 
armed  : they  excelled  particularly  as  slingers  (Pseudo 
Arist  Mirab.  90)  ; but  their  regular  infantry  car- 
ried oblong  shields  of  brass,  resembling  tlxce  of  the 
Greeks.  (Diod.  Lc.;  Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  During 
the  period  of  their  independence,  they  not  only  made 
plundering  incursions  by  land  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  carried  on  piracy  by  sea  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  hardi- 
ness and  daring  as  navigators,  as  well  as  in  all  their 
other  pursuits.  (Diod.  v.  39 ; Liv.  xl.  18, 28.)  The 
mountain  tribes  resembled  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
in  the  custom  of  wearing  their  hair  long  ; ou  which 
account  the  wilder  tribes,  which  were  the  last  to 
maintain  their  independence,  were  known  as  the 
Ligures  Capillati  or  Comati  (A iyver  Ko^xrjral,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  24  ; Plin.  iii.  20.  a 24  ; Lucan,  i.  442)  ; 
and  the  cropping  their  hair  was  regarded  as  a proof 
of  their  subjection  to  Rome. 

Among  the  more  peculiar  natural  productions  of 
Liguria  are  noticed  a breed  of  dwarf  horses  and 
mules,  called  by  the  Greeks  y iwoi  ; and  a kind  of 
mineral  resembling  amber,  called  kiyyoi'piov,  which 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  by  Theophrastus 
with  genuine  amber.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202 ; Theophr. 
dt  Laptd.  §§  28,  29.) 

The  Ligurians  were  divided,  like  most  nations  in 
a similar  state  of  society,  into  a number  of  tribes, 
which  appear  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  political 
bond  of  union  beyond  the  temporary  alliances  which 
they  might  form  for  warlike  objects  ; and  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  ai count  of  the  wars  carried  on  by 
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them  with  the  Romans,  that  these  leagues  were  ex- 
tremely variable  and  partial.  The  names  of  many 
of  the  different  tribes  hare  been  transmitted  to  us ; 
but  it  is  often  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  situation  or  limits 
of  their  respective  territories.  It  is  probable,  as 
pointed  out  by  Pliny,  that  these  limits  themselves 
varied  much  at  different  times  (Plin.  iii.  5.  8.  6), 
and  many  of  the  minor  tribes,  whose  names  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Liguria,  seem  to  have  at  a later  period 
disappeared  altogether.*  The  only  tribes  concerning 
whom  we  liave  any  tolerably  definite  information  are: 
— 1.  tlie  Apuaxi,  in  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  and 
about  the  Portus  Lanae  ; but  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  once  belonged  to  this  powerful 
tribe  was  not  included  in  Roman  Liguria.  2.  The 
Fkixiatks,  who  may  be  placed  with  much  probabi- 
lity in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Scultenna,  or  Panaro , 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines  towards  Mutina 
(a  district  still  called  Frignano ) t so  that  they  also 
were  excluded  from  Liguria  in  the  later  sense  of  the 
term.  3.  The  Brixiates  may  perhaps  be  placed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Faro,  the  most  considerable 
confluent  of  the  Magra , called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Buactea.  4.  The  Gexuatek,  known  to  us  only 
from  an  inscription  [Gkxua],  were  obviously  the 
inhabitants  of  Genua  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 5.  The  Vetcrit,  mentioned  in  the  same  in- 
scription, adjoined  the  Genua  tea  on  the  W..  and  were 
Hppareutly  separated  from  them  by  the  river  Porci- 
feru,  or  Polcevera  6.  The  more  powerful  and  cele- 
brated tribe  of  the  Inoauni  may  be  placed  with 
certainty  on  the  coast  near  Albenga  (Albium  In- 
gaunum),  though  we  cannot  fix  their  limits  with  any 
precision.  7.  The  Ixtkiielii  occupied  the  coast 
W.  of  the  Ingaoni : their  chief  town  was  Albium 
Intemelium,  now  Fintimiglia.  8.  The  Vkmantu 
inhabited  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Varus,  as 
their  name  is  evidently  retained  by  the  town  of 
Fence,  some  miles  W.  of  that  river  ; while  Cernene- 
lium,  about  5 miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  also  belonged  to 
them.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7.) 

Of  the  tribes  N.  of  the  Apennines,  or  inhabiting 
the  valleya  of  that  range  which  slope  towards  the 
Pad  us,  the  most  conspicuous  were  : — 1.  The  Vagi- 
exm,  whose  capital  was  Augusta  Vagiennornm, 
now  Bene , between  the  Stura  and  the  Tanaro, 
while  their  confines  appear  to  have  extended  as  far 
as  the  Monte  Viso  and  the  sources  of  the  Po. 
2.  The  Statielij,  whose  position  is  marked  by 
the  celebrated  watering-place  of  Aquae  Statiellae, 
now  Acqui.  3.  The  Taurixi,  whose  capital  was 
Augusta  Taurinoruin,  now  Turin,  and  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  whole  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pad  us,  from  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tanarus.  4.  The  Euburiatiu  (Flor. 
ii.  3 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7)  may  be  placed,  according  to 
a local  antiquary,  in  the  hills  of  the  Astiyiana. 
(Dnrandi,  Piemonte  Citpadano,  cited  by  Walcke naer, 
GV»w?r.  des  Gaules.  vol.  i.  p.  161.)  5.  E.  of  these  : 
must  be  placed  several  smaller  tribes  mentioned  by  ; 
Livy  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  with  Liguria, 
and  of  whieh  we  know  only  that  they  were  situated 


• The  same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  names  of 
three  Ligurian  tribes,  cited  by  Steplianus  of  Byzan- 
tinm  (s.  r.)  from  Theophrastus, — the  Arbaxani, 
Enbii.  and  Ipsicuri.  Of  these  we  do  not  know  even 
whether  they  dwelt  in  Italy  or  ou  the  southern  coast 
tH  Gaul.  . 
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on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines.  These  are  the 
Celelates,  Cerdiciates,  and  apparently  the  Uvates 
also.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  31.)  6.  The  Epartkkii 

are  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (xxviii.  46)  as  a tribe 
who  occupied  the  mountains  above  the  Ingauni ; but 
no  subsequent  mention  of  them  occurs. 

In  addition  to  these,  Livy  notices  the  Garuli, 
H creates,  and  Lapicini,  as  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Apennines  (xli.  19).  but  we  have  no  further 
clue  to  their  position.  Pliny  also  enumerates  (iii.  5. 
s.  7)  among  the  Ligurian  tribes  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Veneni,  Bimbelli,  Magelli.  Cas- 
tnonatee,  and  VeJeiates,  of  which  the  last  doubtless 
occupied  the  country  around  Veleia,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain  about  eighteen  miles  S.  of 
Placentia.  The  others  are  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  names  themselves  vary  so  much  in  the  MSS.  as 
to  be  of  very  doubtful  authority. 

The  coast  of  Liguria,  as  already  described,  is 
bordered  closely  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alp*  and  Apennines,  which 
for  the  most  part  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  sea- 
shore, in  other  places  leave  a narrow  strip  of  fertile 
territory  between  their  foot  and  the  sea,  but  nowhere 
is  there  anything  like  a plain.  This  steep  coast 
also  affords  very  few  natural  ports,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  magnificent  bay  called  the  Portus 
Lunae  (now  the  Gulf  of  Spezia)  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
secure  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  port  of 
Genua  also  caused  it  to  be  frequented  from  the 
earliest  times  as  s place  of  trade  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202), 
while  the  Portus  Herculis  Monoeri  {Monaco),  though 
small,  was  considered  secure.  It  is  singular  that 
the  much  more  spacious  and  secure  harbour  of 
VilUfranca,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  though  noticed  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  under  the  name  of  Portus 
Olivulae.  The  same  Itinerary  (pp.  503,  504)  notice* 
two  small  ports,  which  it  places  between  this  lai-t 
and  that  of  Monaco,  under  the  names  of  Anao  and 
Avisio,  which  may  probably  be  placed  respectively  at 
S.  Ospizio  and  Fza.  [Nicaka.]  The  Portus 
Maurici  of  the  same  Itinerary  is  still  called  PorU> 
Maurizio,  a small  town  about  two  miles  W.  of 
Oneglia. 

The  rivers  of  Liguria  are  not  of  much  importance. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  coast, 
the  streams  which  descend  from  them  to  the  sea  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  mountain  torrents,  altogether 
dry  in  summer,  though  violent  and  destructive  in 
winter  and  after  heavy  rains.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ceptions are  the  two  rivers  which  formed  the  extreme 
limits  of  Liguria  on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  Macra  and 
the  Varus,  both  of  which  are  large  and  perennial 
streams.  Next  in  importance  to  these  is  the  Ruttra 
or  Roja,  which  flowed  through  the  country  of  the 
Intern*  Iii.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tcnda, 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  has  a course  of  above  36 
mile#  from  thence  to  the  sea  at  Vinttmiglia.  The 
smaller  streams  on  the  S.  coast  were: — the  Paulo 
{Paglione),  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Niraea 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9)  : the  Tavia  {I tin. 
Marit.  p.  503)  still  called  the  Taggia,  between  & 
Remo  and  Porto  Maurizio ; the  Mkrula  (Plin. 
I c.),  which  still  retains  its  name,  and  falb  into  the 
sea  between  Oneglia  and  Albenga;  the  PoRCiruRA 
of  Pliny  {L  c.),  now  called  the  Polcevera,  which 
flows  a few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Genoa  ; the  Fkkitor 
UbX  on  the  E.  of  the  same  city,  now  the  Bisagno  ; 
the  Ektella  (PtoL  iii.  1.  § 3),  which  is  probably 
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the  Ijftvagna,  that  falls  into  tlu?  sea  at  Chiavari  ; 
and  the  Boactks  of  the  same  author,  which  can  be 
no  other  than  the  l 'ora,  the  most  considerable  tri- 
butary of  the  Magra.  Much  more  considerable  than 
these,  both  in  the  volume  of  water  and  length  of 
their  coarse,  are  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Padua.  But 
"f  these,  the  only  ones  whose  names  are  found  in  any 
ancient  author,  are  the  Tararus,  or  Tamaro,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Padua;  the  Stuua,  which  joins  the  Tanarus  near 
Pollentia;  and  the  Trkbia,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  not  far  from  Genoa,  and  falls  into  the 
Po  near  Placentia,  forming  during  a part  at  least  of 
its  course  the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Gallia 
Ciapadana. 

The  rivers  marked  in  this  part  of  Italy  in  the 
Tabula  are  so  confused,  and  the  names  so  corrupt, 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  identify  them. 

The  native  Ligurians  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
mere  villages  and  mountain  fastnesses  (“  cast  el  la 
vicique,"  Liv.  sL  17  ; Strab.  v.  p.  218),  and  had 
probably  few  towns.  Even  under  the  Roman 
government  there  seem  to  have  been  few  places 
w hich  deserved  the  name  of  totcru  along  the  sea- 
coast,  or  among  the  inner  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines ; but  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  same 
mountains,  wliere  they  approached  or  opened  out 
into  the  plains,  these  grew  up  rapidly  and  rose  to 
great  prosperity, — so  that  Pliny  says  of  this  part 
of  Liguria  in  bis  time,  omnia  nobilibus  oppidis 
nitent " (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7).  Those  which  he  proceeds 
to  enumerate  are: — Libakra  (between  Arquata 
and  Serravalle),  Deutona  ( Tortona ),  Iria  (Vo- 
ghera),  Bauukkate  (of  uncertain  site),  Industria 
(at  Monleu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po),  PoL- 
i.kxtia  (Polenza),  Carhk.v  PoTSXTIA  (uncertain), 
Forum  Fulvii,  called  Valertirum  (Valcnxa), 
Augusta  Vagierrokum  {Bent),  Alba  Pomukia 
(Alba),  Asta  (Asti),  Aquae  Statiellak  (Acgui). 
To  these  must  be  added  Augusta  Taurixckum, 
which  was  certainly  a Ligurian  town,  though,  from 
its  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Padus,  it  is  enu- 
merated by  Pliny  with  the  cities  of  the  xith  region, 
or  Gallia  Transpodana.  In  the  same  district  were 
Forum  Vim i,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vagienni,  and 
Ouki.um,  now  Uxeau , in  the  valley  of  FencstrelU*. 
Scgusio  (5km)  was  probably  a Gaulish  rather  than 
a Ligurian  town.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
mentioned  Clastidium  ( Catleggio ),  which  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Livy  a Ligurian  town,  though 
situated  on  the  Gaulish  frontier,  and  Cuba,  now 
C era,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  Litubium, 
mentioned  by  Livy  together  with  Clastidium 
(xxxii.  29),  and  Carystum,  noticed  by  the  same 
author  as  a town  of  the  Statielli  (xlii.  7),  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown. 

Along  the  coast  of  Lignria,  beginning  from  the 
Varus,  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  or  Ptolemy 
arc: — Nicaea  (Mice),  Cemkrkuum  (CYmies,  a 
short  distance  inland),  Pobtus  Hkhcums  Monof.ci 
(Monaco),  Aluium  Intkmklium  (Vintimiglia), 
At.ntLM  Iroaurum  (Albenga),  Vada  Sabbata 
( Vado,  near  Savona),  Genua,  Portus  Deluhini 
( Porto  Fino),  Tigullia  (probably  Tregoso,  near, 
StAtri),  Segesta  (probably  Sestri),  Portus  Vknkkih 
(Porto  I 'mere),  and  Portus  Euicis  ( Lerici ),  both 
«f  them  on  the  Gulf  of  Sjtezia,  which  was  called  as 
a whole  the  Portus  Lunar  [Luna],  The  other 
names  enumerated  in  the  Itineraries  are  for  the 
most  part  very  obscure  and  uncertain,  and  many  of 
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them,  from  their  very  form,  are  obviously  not  the 
names  of  towns  or  even  villages,  but  of  mere  stations 
or  “ mutationes."  The  few  which  can  be  determined 
with  any  certainty  have  their  modern  names  annexed 
in  the  Itineraries  here  given. 

1.  The  coast  mad  from  the  Varus  to  the  Macra 
is  thus  given  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana : — 

Varum  fl.  ( Var). 

Cemenelium  (Cimitz). 

In  Alpe  Maritima  (Turbia). 

Albintemelium  ( 1 mtimiglia). 

Costa  Balaenae. 

Lucus  Bormani. 

Albingaunum  (Albenga). 

Vada  Saba U ( Vado). 

Virus  Virginia. 

Alba  Docilia  ( Albissola ). 

Ad  Navalia. 

Hast*. 

Ad  Figlinas. 

Genua  (Genoa). 

Kirin  a. 

Ad  Solaria  (Solaro  near  Chiavari). 

Ad  Monilia  ( Money  lid). 

In  Alpe  Penniuo. 

Boron. 

Luna  (Luni). 

2.  The  same  line  of  route  is  thus  given  (in  the 
contrary  direction)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  293):- 

Luna. 

Boareas  (probably  Boactes  fl. : the  Vara). 

Bodetia. 

Tegnlata  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Tigullia  of 
Pliny:  Tregoso). 

Delphinis  (Port ns  Delphini,  Plin.:  Porto  Fino). 

Genua  (Genoa). 

Libarium  (Libarnnm).* 

Dcrtona  (Tortona). 

Aquae  (Acyta). 

Crixia. 

Canalicum. 

Vada  Sabata  (Vado). 

Pullopicem. 

Albingaunum  ( Albenga ). 

Lucus  Bormani. 

Costa  Balaenac. 

AJbintimelium  ( Vintaniglia). 

Lnmonem  (Mentone). 

Alpe  summa  (Turbid). 

Cemenelium  ( Cimiez ). 

Varum  flurnen  ( For). 

(The  distances  given  along  this  line  of  route  are 
in  both  Itineraries  so  corrupt  and  confused  that  they 
are  omitted  above.  For  a fuller  discussion  of  the 
routes  in  question  see  Walckenaer,  Geographic  dts 
Gaults,  vol.  iii.  pp.  18 — 21;  ami  Serra,  Storia  deW 
antica  Liguria,  vuL  L pp.  97  — 100.) 

* It  is  evident  that  the  Antonine  Itinerary  here 
quits  tbe  coast  road,  and  makes  a sudden  turn 
inland  to  Dertona,  and  thence  back  again  by  Aqnao 
Statielloe  to  tbe  coast  at  Vada  Sabata,  from  whence 
it  resumes  the  line  of  coast  road.  A comparison 
with  the  Tabula  (as  given  in  fac-simile  by  Mannert), 
in  which  both  lines  of  road  are  placed  side  by  side, 
will  at  once  explain  how  this  error  originated;  and 
points  out  a source  of  corruption  and  confusion  in 
our  existing  copies  of  the  Itinerary,  which  has 
doubtless  operated  in  many  other  cases  where  it 
cannot  now  be  so  distinctly  traced. 
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5.  The  most  important  of  the  routes  in  the 
interior  of  Liguria,  was  that  leading  from  Genua 
inland  by  Libarnuin  to  Dcrtona,  from  whence  a 
branch  communicated,  through  lria  and  Comillo- 
magus,  with  Placentia;  while  another  branch  passed 
l>jr  Aquae  Static  line  to  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabata. 
(The  stations  on  both  three  roads  have  been  already 
given  in  the  preceding  route).  From  Aquae  Sta- 
tiellae  another  branch  led  by  Pollentia  to  Augusta 
Tan n norum.  {Tab.  Pent.)  [E.H.B.] 

LIGU'STICUM  MARE  (rb  Aryvorutby  wtkayos, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  122),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient 
timee  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which 
adjoined  the  coa»t  of  Ligaria,  and  lay  to  the  N.  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  name  was  applied  (like 
all  similar  spoliations)  with  considerable  vagueness, 
sometimes  as  limited  to  what  is  now  called  the  Gulf of 
Genoa, — in  which  sense  it  is  termed  the  LtGl’8TtcV8 
Sinus  by  Floruit  (iii.  6.  § 9),  — at  others  in  a much 
wider  sense,  so  that  Pliny  speaks  of  Corsica  as  an 
island  “in  Ligustico  man."  Some  of  the  Greek 
geographers  included  under  the  name  the  whole  ex- 
tent from  tfie  frontiers  of  Spain  to  those  of  Etruria, 
comprising  the  Mare  Galucu^T  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  modern  Gulf  of  Lyon*.  The  more  limited  use 
of  the  name  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  more 
usual,  at  all  events  in  later  times,  and  is  elsewhere 
adopted  by  Pliny  himself.  (Pirn.  iii.  5.  s.  10,  6. 
a.  1 2 , Strab.  L c.  ; Ptoi.  iii.  1.  § 3;  Agathem.  i.  3; 
Dionys.  Per.  76  ; Priseian,  Per.  80.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

LILAEA  (AlAcua:  Elk.  AiAojcus),  a town  of 
Fhocis,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
at  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  522, 
Hymn,  in  A poll.  240;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  424; 
Paua.  ix.  24.  § 1,  x.33.  § 3;  StaU  Tkeb.  vii.  348.) 
It  was  distant  from  Delphi  by  the  road  over  Par- 
nassus 180  stadia.  (Paua.  i c.)  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (viii.  31)  among  the  towns 
destroyed  by  the  Persians;  whence  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  it  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Dorians, 
who  made  theur  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  90.)  It  was  destroyed 
at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War;  but  was  soon 
afterwards  restored.  It  was  taken  by  Deme- 
trius, but  sulisequently  threw  off  the  Macedo- 
nian yoke.  Pausaniaa  saw  at  Lilaea  a theatre, 
an  agora,  and  baths,  with  temples  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  containing  statues  of  Athenian  workman- 
ship and  of  Pentelic  marble.  (Paus.  x.  33.  § 4 ; see 
also  x.  3.  § 1,  x.  8.  § 10;  Lycophr.  1073  ; Steph. 
B.  •.  r.)  The  ruins  of  Lilaea,  called  Paleokaitro , 
are  situated  about  half  a mile  from  the  sources  of 
the  Cephissus.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifica- 
tion exists,  partly  founded  on  the  steep  descent 
of  a rocky  hill,  while  the  remainder  encompasses  a 
level  apace  at  its  foot,  where  the  ground  is  covered 
with  mins.  Some  of  the  towers  on  the  walls  are 
almost  entire.  Tlie  sources  of  the  Cephissus,  now 
called  Kefulovryses  {Ks<pa\o€pvous),  are  said  by 
Puusanias  very  often  to  issue  from  the  earth,  es- 
pecially at  midday,  with  a noise  resembling  the 
roaring  of  a bnll  ; and  Leake  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  though  the  present  natives  had  never  made  any 
Biuh  observation  at  Kefalorrijse *,  yet  the  water 
often  rises  suddenly  from  the  ground  in  larger 
quantities  than  usual,  which  cannot  but  be  accom- 
panied with  some  noise.  (Dud well,  Classical  J'our, 
vol.  ii.  p.  133;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  pp. 
71,  84.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 15)  erroneously  calls 
Lilaea  a town  of  Doris. 

Ll'LLlUM  or  LI'LEUM  (AlAAtor,  AiA *6y),  a 
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commercial  place  (emporium)  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  40  stadia  to  the  east  of  Dia ; but  no  par- 
ticulars are  known  about  it.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p.13  ; 
Anonym.  PeripL  3.)  It  is  possible  that  the  place 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Lilaeus,  which 
Pliny  (ZT.  N.  v.  43)  mentions  among  the  rivers  of 
Ritbynia.  [L.  S.] 

LILY BAEUM  (Ai\u€a«W:  Eth.  AiAvfamjs,  Li- 
lybaetanas  : Marsala),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the 
extreme  W.  point  of  the  island,  now  called  Capo 
Boko.  The  promontory  of  Lilybaeum  is  mentioned 
by  many  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  one  of  the  three  principal  headlands  of 
Sicily,  from  which  that  island  derived  its  name  of 
Trinacria.  It  was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the 
island  and  that  nearest  to  Africa,  from  which  it  was 
distant  only  1000  stadia  according  to  Polybius,  but 
Strabo  give*  the  distance  as  1500  stadia.*.  Both 
statements,  however,  exceed  the  truth  ; the  real  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  being  less  than  90  geog.  miles,  or  900 
stadia.  (Pol.  i.  42  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  122,  vi.  pp.  265, 
267  ; Mel.  ii.  7 ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii  4.  § 5; 
Diod.  v.  2,  xiiL  54;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.;  Dionys.  Per. 
470.)  The  headland  itself  is  a low  but  rocky  point, 
continued  out  to  sea  by  a reef  of  hidden  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  rendered  the  navigation  dangerous, 
though  there  was  a safe  port  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  promontory.  (PoL  L c. ; Virg.  Am.  iii. 
706.) 

Diodorus  tells  us  distinctly  that  there  was  no 
town  upon  the  spot  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Motya  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  397,  when 
the  Carthaginians,  instead  of  attempting  to  restore 
that  city,  settled  its  few  remaining  inhabitants  on 
the  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,  which  they  fortified 
and  converted  into  a stronghold.  (Diod.  xiii.  54. 
xxii.  10.)  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  a mistake 
(though  one  of  which  we  cannot  explain  the  origin) 
when  that  author,  as  early  as  b.  c.  454,  speaks  of 
the  Lilybaeans  and  Segestana  as  engaged  in  war  on 
account  of  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mazarus  (Id.  xi.  86).  The  promontory  and  port 
were,  however,  frequented  at  a much  earlier  period  : 
we  are  told  that  the  Cnidians  under  Pentathlua, 
who  afterwards  founded  Lipara,  landed  in  the  first 
instance  at  Lilybaeum  (Id.  v.  9);  and  it  was  also 
the  point  where,  in  b.  c.  409,  Hannibal  landed  with 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  designed  for  the 
attack  of  Selinas.  (Id.  xiii.  54.)  Diodorus  tells 
us  (Z  c.)  that  on  the  promon  ory  was  a i cell  (tppiap), 
from  whence  the  city  took  its  name  : this  was  ob- 
viously the  same  with  a source  or  spring  of  fresh 
water  rising  in  a cave,  now  consecrated  to  St.  John, 
and  still  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 
(Fazell.  de  Jleb.  Sic.  vii.  1 ; Smyth's  Sicily , p.  228.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  city  quickly  rose  to  pros- 
perity, and  became  an  important  stronghold  of  the 
Carthaginian  p»wer,  succeeding  in  this  respect  to  the 
position  that  Motya  had  previously  held.  [Motts. 3 
Its  proximity  to  Africa  rendered  it  of  especial  im- 
portance to  the  Carthaginians  in  securing  their  com- 
munications with  Sicily,  while  the  danger  which 
would  threaten  them  if  a foreign  power  were  in 
possession  of  snch  a fortress,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  gulf  of  Carthage,  led  them  to  spare  no  pains 
for  its  security.  Hence  Lilybaeum  twice  became  t ho 
last  bulwark  of  their  power  in  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  276 
it  was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  who  had  already  reduced 
all  the  other  cities  of  and  expelled  the  Car- 
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thaginians  from  all  their  other  strongholds.  But 
they  continued  to  throw  in  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments by  sea  to  Lilyboeutn,  so  that  the  king,  after  a 
siege  of  iwo  months,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  as  hopeless.  (Diod.  xxii.  10.  Exc. 
Hoesch.  pp.  498,  499.)  But  it  is  the  memorable 
siege  of  Lilyhaenm  by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  War  which  lias  given  to  that  city  its  chief 
historical  celebrity.  When  the  Roman*  first  com- 
menced the  siege  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war,  | 
b.  c.  250,  they  were  already  masters  of  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybaeum  and  Dre- 
panum;  and  hence  they  were  able  to  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  and  employ  the  armies  of  both  consuls 
in  the  attack  of  the  former  city,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  their  side  exerted  all  their  energies  in 
its  defence.  They  had  just  before  removed  thither 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  p.  506), 
and  in  addition  to  the  citizens  there  was  a garrison 
in  the  place  of  10,000  men.  (Pol.  i.  42.)  The 
city  appears  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
montory, and  was  fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  towers  and  protected  by  a deep 
ditch.  The  Romans  at  first  attacked  this  vigorously, 
but  all  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  courage 
ami  activity  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco ; 
their  battering  engines  were  burnt  by  a sally  of  the 
besieged,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  consuls 
were  compelled  to  convert  the  siege  into  a blockade. 
This  was  easily  maintained  on  the  land  side,  but  the 
Romans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  besieged 
from  succours  by  sea.  A Carthaginian  fleet  under 
Hannibal  succeeded  in  making  good  its  entrance  into , 
the  port  ; and  the  skilful  Carthaginian  captains 
were  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman 
cruisers,  and  keep  up  free  communications  with  the 
besieged.  The  Roman  consuls  next  tried  to  block 
np  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  a mound,  but  this 
was  soon  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  ; 
and  soon  after,  Adherbal,  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  lay  with  a large  fleet  at  Dro- 
panum,  totally  defeated  the  Roman  fleet  under  the 
consul  P.  Claudius,  b.  c.  249.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  the  almost  total  loss  of  two  Roman 
fleets  in  succession  by  shipwreck,  and  these  accu- 
mulated misfortunes  compelled  the  Romans  to  aban- 
don the  very'  attempt  to  contest  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  But  though  they  could  not  in  consequence 
maintain  any  eflicieiit  blockade,  they  still  continued 
to  hem  in  Lilybaeum  on  the  land  side,  and  their 
armies  continued  encamped  before  the  city  for  several 
years  in  succession.  It  was  not  till  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege  that  the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulna 
at  the  Aegates,  B.c.  241,  compelled  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  conclude  peace,  and  to  abandon  the  pos- 
session of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum,  which  up  to 
that  time  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Romans  had 
failed  in  wresting  from  their  hands.  (Pol.  i.  41 — 
54,  59  —62  ; Diod.  xxiv.  1,  3,  11,  Exc.  H.  pp.  506 
— 509,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  565;  Zonar.  viii.  15—17; 
Oraa.  iv.  10.) 

Lilybaeum  now  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  provincial  town:  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  place.  Its  position  rendered 
it  now  a*  important  a point  to  the  Romans  for  the 
invasion  of  Africa,  as  it  hod  previously  been  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  that  of  Sicily;  and  hence  its  name 
is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  during  almost  all 
periods  of  Roman  history.  Thus,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  B.C.  218,  Lilybaeum  was 
tiie  station  of  the  Romao  fleet  under  the  praetor  M. 
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Aemilius,  who  defeated  a Carthaginian  force  that 
had  attempted  to  surprise  that  important  post. 
(Liv.  xxi.  49,  50.)  During  the  course  of  the  same 
war  it  was  the  point  from  whence  Roman  com- 
manders repeatedly  made  predatory  descents  with 
small  squadrons  upon  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  memorable  contest, 
b.c.  204,  it  was  from  thence  that  Scipio  sailed  with 
the  fleet  and  army  which  were  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  Africa.  (Liv.  xxv.  31,  xxvii.  5,  xxix.  24.) 
In  like  manner  it  was  at  Lilybaeum  that  tlie 
younger  Scipio  Africanns  assembled  his  fleet  and 
army  in  r.  c.  149,  preparatory  to  passing  over  into 
Africa  (Diod.  xxxii.  6);  and  in  the  Civil  Wars 
Caesar  made  it  bis  head-quarters  when  preparing  for 
his  African  campaign  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  b.c. 
47.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  1,  2,  37;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
95.)  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of 
Sextus  Pompcius  in  his  war  with  Augustus,  b.  c. 
36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  97,  122;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
8.)  Nor  was  the  importance  of  Lilybaeum  confined 
to  these  warlike  occasions:  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
the  habitual  port  of  communication  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  and  mdst  have  derived  the  greatest  pros- 
perity from  the  constant  traffic  which  arose  from 
this  circumstance.  Hence  we  find  it  selected  as  the 
habitual  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  two  quaes- 
tors of  Sicily  (Pseud.  As  con.  in  Verr.  p.  100);  and 
Cicero,  who  had  himself  held  that  office  at  Lily- 
baeum, calls  it  “ splendiduteima  civitas*  (I'crr. 
v.  5.)  It  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Sicily  which 
still  retained  some  imjanlancc  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  Its  continued  prosperity  under 
the  Roman  Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions: from  one  of  these  we  learn  that  its  population 
was  divided  into  twelve  tribes;  a rare  mode  of  muni- 
cipal organisation.  (Torremuxza  Inter.  Sicil.  pp. 
7,  15,  49;  Orell.  Inter.  151,  1691,  3718.)  In 
another  inscription  it  bears  the  title  of  a colonia:  the 
time  when  it  became  such  is  uncertain ; but  probably 
not  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  Pliny  docs  not 
mention  it  among  the  five  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  in  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii,  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4. 

§ 5;  I tin.  Ant.  pp,  86,  89,  96;  Zuinpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  409.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Lilybaeum 
still  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  under  the 
successive  dominion  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  (Pro- 
cop. B.  V.  L 8,  ii.  5);  and  during  the  period  of  the 
Arabian  dominion  in  Sicily,  that  people  attached  so 
much  value  to  its  port,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
Marta  AUn, — the  port  of  God, — from  whence  has 
come  its  modern  appellation  of  Marsala.  It  was  not 
till  the  16th  century  that  this  celebrated  port  was 
blocked  up  with  a mole  or  mound  of  sunken  stones 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Vn  in  order  to  pn>- 
tcct  it  from  the  uttacks  of  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
From  that  period  Trapani  has  taken  its  place  as 
the  principal  port  in  the  W.  of  Sicily;  but  Marsala 
is  .still  a considerable  town,  and  a place  of  some 
trade,  especially  in  wine.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  232.) 
Very  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  remain,  but 
numerous  fragments  of  sculpture,  vases,  and  other 
relics,  as  well  as  coins,  have  been  discovered  on  the 
site;  and  some  portions  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  are 
still  visible.  The  site  of  the  ancient  port,  though 
now  filled  with  mud,  may  be  distinctly  traced,  but  it 
is  of  small  extent,  ani  could  never  have  hod  a dept  h 
uf  more  than  12  or  14  feet.  The  rocks  and  sbouU 
which  even  in  ancient  times  rendered  it  difficult  of 
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•approach  (Pol.  L 42),  would  now  effectually  prevent 
it  from  being  used  as  a port  for  largo  vessels. 
(Smyth,  l.  c.  pp.  233,  234.) 

It  is  a strong  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Greek 
culture  and  civilisation  were  diffused  throughout 
Sicily,  that,  though  we  have  no  account  of  Lily- 
baeum  being  at  any  time  in  possession  of  the  Greeks, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  positively  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  continued  iu 
their  hands  till  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Borne,  yet  the  coins  of  Lilrbaeum  are  exclusively 
Greek;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a man  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature  in  that  city  (Cie.  in  Caecil 
12).  [E.H.B.] 


LPMENAE  (AifUrai),  also  called  Limkopolis 
(A ifiviv  w6\ is),  a pkce  in  the  north  of  Pisidia, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
(Hierocl.  p.  672;  Coned  Choked,  p.  670;  Con- 
cU.  Const.  iiL  p.  676,  where  it  is  called  A v/s- 
t'ctia).  The  ancient  ruins  of  Galaudos,  on  the  east 
of  the  lake  of  Eyerdir,  are  believed  to  belong  to 
I^imenae.  ( Arundell,  Discov.  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
p.  326  ; Franz,  Fun/  Jnschrift,  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

LIME'NIA  {At/strla),  a town  of  Cyprus,  which 
Strabo  (x.  p,  683)  places  S.  of  Soil  It  appears  from 
»ome  ecclesiastical  documents  cited  by  Wesseling 
(ap.  Hierocl .)  to  have  been  4 M.  P.  from  Soli.  Now 
Limna.  (Engel,  Kypros , vol.  i.  p.  77.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
LI'MIA,  river  and  town.  [Gallabcla.] 
LI'MICI.  [Gallaecia.] 

LIMIG ANTES.  The  ordinary  account  of  the 
Limigantea  is  as  follows.  In  a.  d.  334  — 337,  the 
Sarmatians,  iu  alliance  with  the  Vandals  under 
Visumar,  provoke  the  indignation  of  Constantine  by 
their  inroads  on  the  Empire.  He  leaves  them  to  the 
sword  of  Geberic  the  Gothic  king.  Reduced  and 
humbled  by  him,  they  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
arming  their  slaves.  These  rebel  against  their 
masters,  whom  they  either  reduce  or  expel.  Of 
those  that  leave  their  country,  some  take  arms 
under  the  Gothic  king,  others  retreat  to  the  parts 
beyond  the  Carpathians ; a third  portion  seeks  the 
service  of  Rome,  and  is  established,  to  the  number  of 
300,000,  in  different  parts  of  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Italy  (Gibbon,  c.  xviii.  with  note). 

Zeuss  {Die  Deutschen,  ifc.,  s.  v.  Sarmatae)  holds 
that  others  were  transplanted  to  the  Rhine,  believing 
that  a passage  in  Ausonius  applies  to  them.  ( Ad  Mo- 
sell  1.  5 — 8.)  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  The 
more  important  elements  of  the  account  are,  that  the 
slates  who  were  thus  armed  and  thus  rebelled,  are 
called  Limigantes — this  being  the  name  they  take  in 
Gibbon.  Their  scene  of  action  was  the  parts  abont 
the  present  town  of  Peterwaradein.  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  the  Servian  frontier, 
and  in  the  district  between  the  Tbeiss  and  the  great 
bend  of  the  Danube.  Here  lay  the  tract  of  the  Sar- 
niatae.  and  Jazyges  Metanastae,  a tract  which  never 
was  Roman,  a tract  which  lay  as  a March  or  Domt- 
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dory,  with  Pannonia  on  one  side  and  Dacia  on  the 
other,  but  belonging  to  neither.  Observe  the  words 
in  Italics. 

In  his  note,  Gibbon  draws  special  attention  to 
“the  broken  and  imperfect  manner”  in  which  the 
“ Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  related.”  Should 
this  remark  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  the  histo- 
rian, he  may  observe  that  the  name  Limigantes  it 
not  found  in  the  authority  nearest  the  time,  and  of 
the  moat  importance  in  the  way  of  evidence,  viz. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Ammianus  speaks  only  of 
servi  and  domini:  — “ Sannatae  l Uteri  ad  diserrtio- 
nem  servorum  rebellium  appellati  (xxix.  6.  15).” 

On  the  oilier  hand,  it  is  only  in  a work  of  such 
inferior  authority  (at  leant,  for  an  event  a.d.  337) 
as  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome  ( Chronicon  Hieronymt ) 
that  the  name  Limigans  is  found ; the  same  work 
stating  that  the  masters  were  called  Arcaragantes. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
story  has  a suspicious  similarity  to  more  than  one 
older  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  masters  by  the 
slaves  of  the  same  sort,  the  utter  absence  of  either 
name  in  any  other  writer  is  remarkable.  So  is  their 
semi-Latin  form. 

Can  the  whole  account  of  the  slave  insurrection 
be  problematical  — based  upon  a confusion  of  names 
which  will  bo  shown  to  be  highly  probable  ? Let  u.s 
bear  in  mind  the  locality  of  these  Limigantes.  and 
the  language  of  those  parts  in  contact  with  it  which 
belonged  to  Rome.  The  locality  itself  was  a Limes 
(eminently  so),  and  the  contiguous  tongue  was  u 
Lingua  Rustica  in  which  such  a form  as  Limigantes 
would  be  evolved.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Latin 
name  of  the  Sannatae  and  Jazyges  of  what  may  bo 
called  the  Daco-Ponnonian  March. 

The  account  of  the  Servile  War  is  susceptible  of  a 
similar  explanation.  Ammianus  is  nearly  the  last  of 
the  authors  who  uses  the  name  Sannatae,  which 
will,  ere  long,  be  replaced,  to  a great  extent,  by  the 
name  Sent - (2  «/>€-).  Early  and  late,  this  name  has 
always  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Latin  Servus, — just 
as  its  partial  equivalent  Slav-  does  of  the  English 
Slate.  It  is  submitted  that  these  Servi  of  Am- 
mianus ( Limigantes  of  the  Chronicle)  are  the 
Servians  {Servi)  of  the  March  {Limes),  now  begin- 
ning to  be  called  by  the  name  by  which  they  desig- 
nated themselves  rather  than  by  the  name  by  which 
they  were  designated  by  their  neighbours.  [R.  G.  L ] 

LI'MITES  ROMA'NI,  sometimes  simply  Links 
or  LiMim,  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  long 
line  of  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Romans  as  a 
protection  of  their  empire,  or  more  directly  of  the 
Decumates  agri,  against  the  invasions  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  extended  along  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
and  consisted  of  forte,  ramparts,  walls,  and  palisades. 
The  course  of  these  fortifications,  which  were  first 
commenced  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  can  still  be 
traced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  as  very  considerable 
portions  still  exist  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 
Its  whole  length  was  about  350  English  miles,  be- 
tween Cologne  and  Ratisbon.  It  begins  on  the 
Danube,  about  15  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Ratis- 
bon, whence  it  proceeds  in  a north-western  direc- 
tion under  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  middle  ages 
of  “ the  Devil’s  Wall  ” (Tetifelsmnuer),  or  Pfahlram. 
For  a distance  of  about  60  miles  it  was  a real  stone 
wall,  which  is  still  in  a tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  in  some  places  still  rises  4 or  5 feet  above 
the  ground;  and  at  intervals  of  little  more  than  a 
mile,  remnants  of  round  towers  are  visible.  This 
wall  terminates  at  l/aklkeies  in  Wurtembery.  From 
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thin  point  it  proceeds  in  a northern  direction,  nndor 
the  name  of  Teitfelshecke  (the  Devil’s  Hodge),  as 
far  as  Lorch,  and  i a more  or  less  interrupted.  From 
Lorch  onwards  it  does  not  present  a continuous  line, 
its  course  being  effaced  in  many  parts  ; but  where  it 
is  visible  it  generally  consists  of  a mound  of  between 
6 and  7 feet  in  breadth,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
height  of  10  feet ; and  on  its  eastern  side  there  runs 
along  it  a ditch  or  trench,  which  is  called  by  the 
people  the  Schtoeinegraben,  perhaps  a corruption  of 
Suevengraben  (Ditch  of  the  Sucvi).  In  this  state 
the  Hines  runs  as  far  as  the  Odenwold,  from  which 
point  it  changes  its  character  altogether,  for  it  con- 
sists of  a succession  of  forts,  which  were  originally 
connected  by  palisades.  (Spart.  Uadr.  12.)  Re- 
mains of  these  forts  (castella)  are  seen  in  ninny  parts. 
At  Obembvrg  this  line  of  fortifications  ceases,  as 
the  river  A fain  in  its  northern  course  afforded  suf- 
ficient protection.  A little  to  the  east  of  Aschaffen- 
burg , where  the  Main  takes  a western  direction,  the 
fortifications  recommence,  but  at  first  the  traces  are 
not  continuous,  until  some  miles  north  of  Nidda  it 
reappears  as  a continuous  mound  raised  on  a founda- 
tion of  stones.  This  last  part  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  PfahJgraben,  and  its  remains  in  some 
parts  rise  to  a height  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  It  can 
be  distinctly  traced  as  far  as  Rheinbreitbach,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  where  every  trace  of  a 
northern  continuation  disappears  behind  the  Sieben- 
gebirge.  It  is  pn>l«able,  however,  that  it  was  con- 
tinued at  least  as  far  as  Cologne , where  Tiberius 
had  commenced  the  construction  of  a limes.  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  50.)  Some  have  supposed  that  it  extended 
even  further  north,  as  far  as  the  river  Lippe  and 
the  Caesia  forest ; but  from  Tacitus  ( Germ.  32)  it 
seems  clear  that  it  terminated  near  the  river  Sieg. 

This  enormous  line  of  fortification  was  the  work 
of  several  generations,  and  the  parts  which  were  first 
built  appear  to  have  been  those  constructed  by 
Drusus  in  Mount  Taunus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56;  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  But  Tiberius  and  the  other  em- 
perors of  the  first  century  constructed  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  more  especially  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
(Veil.  Fat.  ii.  120;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  1 5 ; Eutrop.  viii. 
2;  Spart.  Ifadr.  12.)  Until  the  reign  of  Alexander 
S'verus  these  limites  appear  to  have  effectually  pro- 
tected the  Decumatcs  agri;  but  after  that  time  the 
Alemanni  frequently  broke  through  the  fortifications. 
(J.  Capitol.  Maxim  in.  13:  Flav.  Vojasc.  Prob.  13.) 
His  successors,  Fosthuinus,  Lollianus,  and  Probus, 
exerted  themselves  to  repair  the  breaches;  yet  after 
the  death  of  Probus,  it  became  impossible  to  prevent 
the  northern  barbarians  from  breaking  through  the 
fortifications;  and  about  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  Romans  for  ever  lost  their  possessions  in 
Germany  south  of  the  limes.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germanien , p.  290,  Ac.;  Buchner,  Reise  auf  der 
Teufelsmauer,  Regensburg.  1820.)  [L.  S."] 

LIMNAE  (A(nrat),  a place  on  the  frontiers  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  containing  a temple  of  Arte- 
mis Limnatis,  used  jointly  by  the  Messenia  n*  and 
Lacedaemonians.  An  outrage  offered  by  the  Me>*e- 
nians  to  some  Lacedaemonian  virgins  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
First  Messenian  War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
pi  362  ; I’aus.  iii.  2.  § 6,  iv.  31.  § 3.)  The  p«w- 
sossion  of  this  temple,  and  of  the  Ager  Denthcliatis, 
the  district  in  which  it  was  situated,  was  a frequent 
subject  of  the  dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Mcssenians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43.)  The  ruins  of  the 
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temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  have  Un  discovered  by 
Ross,  near  the  church  of  Panayhia  Volimnuitisan,  in 
the  village  of  Yolimnos  ; but  the  topography  of  this 
district  requires  a more  particular  description,  and 
will  be  found  under  Messenia. 

LIMNAE.  [Sparta.] 

LIMNAEA.  1.  (Aiui'uio:  Eth.  Atpvcuos  : Ker- 
posard),  a town  in  Acarnania  at  the  SE.  corner  of 
the  Ambraciot  gnlf,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Acar- 
nania towards  Argoe.  There  has  been  a dispute 
about  its  site,  but  the  ruin*  at  Kervasard  are  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  Linmaea : some  modern  writers 
would  place  it  more  to  the  W.,  either  at  LutrdH,  or 
at  Buga.  The  former  supposition,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  correct,  since  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  that  Limnaea  lay  on  the  road  from 
Ambrucia  and  Argos  Ampbilocbicum  to  Stratus, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  Limnaea  lay 
to  the  W.  of  A'ermaard.  Philip  111.,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, disembarked  at  Limnaea,  when  about  to 
invade  Aetolia.  There  is  a marsh  near  J Vervasarv, 
two  miles  in  length,  from  which  Limnaea  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Thuc,  ii.  80,  iii.  105  ; Pol. 
v.  5 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  243,  seq.) 

2.  A town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  taken  hr 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  191,  was  probably  on  the  site  of 
Kortikhi . (Liv.  xxxvi.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  512.) 

LIMNUS,  an  island  off  the  const  of  Ireland,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2),  as  lying  to  the  east  of 
Ireland,  and  being  uninhabited.  Pliny  also  mentions 
it  (iv.  30).  It  is  probably  Lambay  Island.  How- 
ever, the  Monumenta  Britarmica  not  only  suggests 
for  Limnoa  (Ptolemy’s  Liinnus)  the  modern  names 
of  Lambay,  Lymen,  and  Ramsey,  but  they  also  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Liuintcs  (Pliny’s  Linmos)  which 
they  make  Dalkey.  [R.  G.  L] 

L1MONE.  [Lkimonk.] 

LPMONUM  orLEMONUM  (Af/ww,  Ptol.  ii.  7. 

§ 6:  Poitiers),  the  capital  of  the  Pictocies  or  Pictavi, 
one  of  the  Celtic  nations  south  of  the  Loire.  The 
name  is  first  mentioned  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  war  (viii.  26,  27.).  At  a later  time,  after  the 
fashion  of  many  other  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  it  took 
tine  name  of  the  people,  Pictavi,  whence  comes  the 
modern  name  Poitiers.  (Ammianns  Marcellinus,  xv. 
11.)  Though  De  Valois  and  others  did  not  admit 
Limonum  to  be  Poitiers,  and  fixed  Augustoritum  the 
capital  of  the  Lemovices  at  Limoges,  the  evidence  of 
the  roods  shows  that  Limonum  must  be  I*oitiera. 
Magnon,  a writer  of  tbe  9th  century,  calls  Poitiers  by 
the  name  of  Pictavus  Limonum  ; and  inscriptions 
also  found  at  Poitiers  confirm  the  other  evident 
There  is  a place  called  Vieuse- Poitiers,  more  than  15 
Roman  miles  north  of  Poitiers,  hut  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  old  town,  it  is  quite  a different  place 
from  the  Poitiers  which  is  the  site  of  Limonum. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pictavi  cost  the  Romans  little 
trouble,  we  may  suppose,  for  little  is  said  of  them. 
In  b.c.  51,  C.  Caninius,  a legatns  of  Caesar,  came  to 
the  relief  of  Duratius,  a Gaul  and  a Roman  ally,  who 
was  blockaded  in  Limonum  by  Dumnacm,  the  chief 
of  the  Andes.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  Dumnacus 
was  subsequently  defeated. 

The  remains  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  of  Limo- 
num are  described  by  M.  Du  four,  in  his  Uistoire  de 
Poitou  (quoted  in  the  Gui<le  du  Ydyageur,  pnr 
Richard  et  Hocqu.irt).  M.  Dufour  found  the  walla 
[ of  the  amphitheatre  three  feet  and  a half  below  ti  e 
j present  level  of  the  soil.  The  walls  arc  seven  French 
[ feet  thick.  It  is  estimated  that  this  amphitheatre 
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would  contain  20,000  spectators,  from  which  estimate  1 
we  must  conclude  that  the  dimensions  and  outline  of 
the  building  can  be  accurately  determined.  M.  Du-  | 
four  says  : ‘4  On  the  level  of  the  present  soil,  there  j 
are  some  vestiges  of  the  corridors  or  covered  por- 
ticoes, which  led,  by  means  of  the  vomitoria,  into  the 
different  galleries : the  part  which  is  least  damaged 
at  present  is  in  the  stables  of  the  Hotel  d’Evreux.  A 
principal  arch,  which  led  into  the  arena,  is  still 
nearly  entire,  though  the  interior  facings  have  been 
almost  completely  removed.”  [G.  L.J 

Ll'MYKA  (Al/uvpa  or  Aiui'pa),  a town  in  the 
southern  part  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  Limyrua,  twenty 
stadia  above  its  mouth.  (Strab.  sir.  p.  606  ; comp. 
Scyl.  p,  39  ; Ptol.  v.  3.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  Vel- 
leius l’atcrculus  (ii.  102)  states  that  Caius  Caesar, 
the  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  died  at  Limyra.  It  is 
often  mentioned  by  Roman  writers,  as  Ovid  (J fet. 
ix.  646),  Mela  (i.  15),  and  continued  to  exist  down 
to  a late  period.  (Ra*il.  M.  Epist  218 ; Hicrucl. 
p.  683.)  Ruins  of  Limyra  were  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Beaufort  above  Cape  Emeka ; but  it  was 
reserved  for  Sir  Charles  Fellows  to  explore  and  de- 
scribe them  more  minutely.  In  his  first  work 
(Journal  of  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor , p.  214) 
he  only  says : *•  two  miles  across  the  little  vailey,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  np  their  sides,  lav 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Limyra,  its  theatre,  temples, 
and  walls.”  But  in  his  later  work  ( Account  of 
Discoveries  in  Lycia , p.  205,  foil.),  he  fully  enters 
into  a description  of  the  remains  of  the  place,  illus- 
trated by  fine  engravings  and  copies  of  some  of  the 
many  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Lycian,  in  which 
the  place  abounds.  In  describing  the  approach  to 
the  town,  he  says,  that  first  he  found  a tine  stately 
fcareophagu*,  with  a bilingual  inscription.  “ Hnndreds 
of  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  quite  excavating  the 
long  ribs  of  its  protruding  strata,  as  they  curved 
down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  soon  came  in  view. 

. . .The  inscriptions  were  almost  all  Lycian, — some  few 
Greek,  but  these  were  always  inferior  in  execution, 
some  being  merely  scratched  upon  the  surface;  while 
the  Lycian  were  cut  deeply  in  the  stone,  and  many 
richly  coloured, — the  letters  being  alternately  red 
and  blue,  or  in  others  green,  yellow,  or  red.”  Some 
of  these  tombs  contain  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting stories  from  Greek  mythology.  Beyond 
these  tombs  lies  the  city,  “ marked  by  many  foun- 
dations, and  by  a long  wall  with  towers.  Further 
on  is  a very  pretty  theatre,  . . . the  size  of  which 
bespeaks  a small  population."  The  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, however,  is  filled  with  tombs  cut  in  the 
rocks.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  186.)  [L.  S.] 
LIMY'RICA.  [India,  p.  47,  a.] 

LI'MYRUS  (A  Aluvpot),  a river  on  the  south 
coast  of  Lycia,  which,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
its  tributary  Arycandus  (Fineka),  becomes  navigable 
at  the  point  where  Limyra  is  situated.  It  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  a distance  of  90  stadia  west  of  the  holy 
promontory,  and  60  stadia  from  Melanippe.  (Scyl. 
p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666;  Ptol.  v.  3.  § 3.)  Pliny 
(v.  28)  and  Mela  (i.  15)  call  the  river  Li- 
inyra,  and  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§  211) 
Alinyrus,  which  is  no  doubt  a mistake.  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  187)  states  that  both  the  Limy rus 
and  the  Arycandus  reach  the  sea  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other;  while  in  the  map  of  Lycia  by  Spratt, 
the  Liinyrue  is  the  smaller  river,  and  a tributary  to 
the  Arycandus.  Both  these  statements  are  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  whose  words  are:  “Limyra 
cuin  amne  in  quern  Arycandus  infloit.”  [L.  8.] 
VOL.  II. 
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LINDUM  (Afr&ov).  1.  A town  in  Britain;  the 
modem  Lincoln.  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 20)  assigns 
Lindum  and  Rage,  or  Ratae,  to  the  district  of  the 
Coritani.  In  the  list  of  the  anonymous  Geographer 
of  Ravenna  it  apiiears  as  Lindum  Colonia ; in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  simply  as  Lindum.  Among 
the  prelates  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Arles,  a.  d. 
314,  was  “Adelfius  do  civitate  colonia  Londinen- 
sium which  we  must  read  Lindinensinm,  for  at  the 
same  council  London  was  represented  by  Rcstitutus; 
and  that  Lincoln  was  a colony  may  be  accepted  from 
the  authority  cited  above,  and  also  from  the  form  in 
which  the  word  occurs  in  Beda  (Hist  Eccles.  ii. 
16,  “ Civitas  Lindocolina”)  Lindum  occurs  in 
Antoninus  in  the  iter  from  Londinium  to  the  great 
Wall;  in  that  from  Eburacum  to  Londinium  ; and 
in  another  from  Londinium,  in  which  it  is  the 
terminus. 

The  Roman  remains  extant  at  Lincoln  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  in  this  country. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  town  in  England  which  pre- 
serves one  of  the  original  Roman  gateways  in  use  at 
the  present  day.  This  is  the  Newport  Gate,  which 
is  wholly  of  Roman  masonry,  as  is  also  the  narrow 
side  entrance  for  foot  passengers.  Originally  there 
were  two  of  the  latter,  but  one  is  walled  up  in  a 
modem  building.  Another  of  the  Roman  gateways 
was  discovered,  a few  years  since,  near  the  castle. 
There  is  also  a long  extent  of  the  Roman  sewer 
remaining  at  Lincoln,  and  a considerable  number  of 
inscriptions,  chiefly  sepulchral.  The  Mint  Wall,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a side  wall  of  a Roman  edifice,  ap- 
parently of  a public  description.  From  the  course 
of  the  remains  of  the  external  walls,  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend  the  cir- 
cumvallation  of  Lindum. 

2.  A town  of  the  Damnii,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 9)  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  Clyde.  Horsley  suggests  Kirkintilloch , 
on  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  the  site  of  thia 
Lindum.  [C.  R.  S.] 

LINDUS  (Ah'Soi  : Eth.  AlySios:  Linds'),  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  ancient  towns  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  coast, 
a little  to  the  north  of  a promontory  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  district  was  in  ancient  times  very 
productive  in  wine  and  figs,  though  otherwise  it 
was,  and  is  still,  very  barren.  (Philostr.  Jeon. 
ii.  24.)  In  the  Homeric  Catalogue  (IL  ii.  656) 
Lindus,  together  with  the  two  other  Rhodian  cities, 
Ialysus  and  Camirus,  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  war  against  Troy.  Their  inhabitants  were  Do- 
rians, and  formed  the  three  Dorian  tribes  of  the  island, 
Lindus  itself  being  of  one  the  Dorian  hexapolis  in 
the  south-west  of  Asia  Minor.  Previous  to  the  year 
B.  c.  408,  when  Rhodes  was  built,  Lindus,  like  the 
other  cities,  formed  a little  state  by  itself,  but  when 
Rhodes  was  founded,  a great  part  of  the  population 
and  the  common  government  was  transferred  to  the 
new  city.  (Diod.  xii.  75.)  Lindus,  however,  though 
it  lost  its  political  importance,  still  remained  an  inte- 
resting place  in  a religious  point  of  view,  for  it  con- 
tained two  ancient  and  much  revered  sanctuaries,  — 
one  of  Athena,  hence  called  the  Lindian,  and  the 
other  of  Heracles.  The  former  was  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  Danaus  (Diod.  ▼.  58;  Cailim. 
Fragm  p.477,  ed.  Emesti),  or,  according  to  others 
by  his  daughters  on  their  flight  from  Egypt.  (Herod, 
ii.  182;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655;  comp.  Plin.  it.  N. 
xxxiii.  23;  Act  Apost  xvii.  17.)  The  temple  of 
Heracles  was  remarkable,  according  to  Lactantiua 
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(i.  31),  on  account  of  the  vituperative  and  n\Jnriona 
language  with  which  the  worship  was  conducted. 
This  temple  contained  a painting  of  Heracles  by 
Parrhasius;  and  Lindus  appears  to  have  possessed 
•everal  other  paintings  by  the  same  artist.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  543,  xv.  p.  687.)  Undos  also  was  the  native 
place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece; 
and  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  360)  has  preserved  a pretty 
poem  ascribed  to  Cleobulus,  and  which  the  Linuian 
boya  used  to  sing  as  they  went  round  collecting 
money  for  the  return  of  the  swallows  in  spring. 

The  site  of  Lindus,  as  described  by  Strabo.  44  on 
the  side  of  a hill.  looking  towards  the  south  and 
Alexandria,”  cannot  mistaken  ; and  the  modern 
neat  little  town  of  Lindas  is  exactly  the  sp>t  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  Dorian  city.  The  place  and 
its  many  ancient  remains  have  often  been  visited  and 
described,  and  most  recently  by  Ross  in  bis  Reisen 
auf  den  Griech.  I ns  tin,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  from  which 
it  appears  that  ancient  remains  are  more  and  more 
destroyed.  There  are  many  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks, 
»omo  of  which  have  had  beautiful  architectural 
ornaments;  the  remains  of  a theatre  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ; and  on  the  acropolis  are  seen  the  ruins  of 
two  Greek  temples,  which,  to  judge  from  inscrip- 
tions, belonged  to  the  Lindian  Athena  and  Zeus  l*o- 
licus.  The  number  of  inscriptions  found  at  Lindus 
is  very  considerable.  (Comp.  R>«s,  L c.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
72,  &c.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  68,  Ac. ; Hamilton,  Researches. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  55,  Ac. ; Rhein.  Museum,  for  1845,  pp. 
161,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

Ll'NGONES  (Afyyow).  The  form  A 6ryywt\  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  19.  § 9)  may  probably  be  a copyist's 
error.  In  Polybius  (ii.  17,  ed.  Bekker),  Aiyywrt  j is 
a correction  of  Afywves,  which  appears  to  be  the 
MSS.  reading,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  Ai- 
ywvtf.  In  the  old  text  of  Strabo  (p.  186)  it  is  said 
that  the  Arar  (Saone)  separates  the  Scquani  from 
the  Aedui  and  Lincasii  (Atyncurioi) ; but  it  is  agreed 
that  we  ought  to  read  Lingones,  for  Strabo  names 
the  people  Lingones  in  two  other  passages  (pp.  193, 
208). 

The  Lingones  occupied  the  country  about  the 
sources  of  the  Marne  and  Seine,  and  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Vosegus  ( Vosges)  (A  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar 
does  not  state  expressly  whether  they  belonged  to 
Celtics  or  to  Belgica,  but  we  may  infer  from  what  he 
says  that  he  considered  them  as  included  in  Celtics 
[Gai.ua  Traxbalpisca,  Vol.  L p.  962].  Strabo 
(p.  193)  says : “ Above  or  beyond  the  Helvetii  and 
Scquani,  the  Aedui  and  Lingones  dwell  to  the  west ; 
and  beyond  the  Mediomatrici  dwell  the  Leuci  and 
part  of  the  Lingones.”  But  the  Leuci,  whose  capital 
was  Tuiluin  (7W),  are  between  the  Mediomatrici 
and  the  Lingones,  and  there  is  some  error  in  this 
pnsHoge  of  Strabo.  The  chief  town  of  the  Lingones 
was  Andoinatunum,  afterwards  named  Lingones,  ami 
in  the  old  French,  Langone  or  Langomne , and  now 
Langres , near  the  source  of  the  Marne.  Dibio  (Z>i- 
jim)  wns  also  ift  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  which 
corresponded  to  the  diocese  of  Ismgi'cs,  before  the 
diocese  of  Dijon  was  taken  from  it. 

Ptolemy  (ii  8)  and  Pliny  (iv.  17)  place  the  Lin- 
goncs  in  Belgica,  which  was  true  of  the  time  when 
they  wrote. 

The  Lingones  were  one  of  the  Celtic  nations, 
which,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  sent  a de- 
tachment to  settle  in  North  Italy.  [See  the  next 
article.]  Lucan  (i.  397)  represents  the  Lingones  as 
warlike,  or  fond  of  fighting,  for  which  there  is  no 
evidence  in  Caesar  at  least  : — 
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1 44  Castraque  qnae  Vosegi  curvam  super  ardua  rnpem 
Pugnaces  pictis  cohibebant  Lingones  annis.” 

After  Caesar  had  defeated  the  Helvetii  in  the  great 
battle  near  Bibracte,  the  survivors  fled  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones ; “ to  whom  Caesar  sent 
letters  and  a message  to  inform  ihem  that  they  must 
not  supply  the  Helvetii  with  com,  or  help  them  in 
any  way;  and  that  if  they  did,  he  would  treat  them 
like  the  Helvetii.”  ( B . G.  i.  26.)  It  is  plain  from 
Caesar's  narrative  that  this  insolent  order  was  obeyed. 
When  Caesar  was  at  Veeontio  (Besanym)  on  his 
march  against  Ariovistus,  the  Scquani,  Leuci,  and 
Lingones  supplied  him  with  com  (A.  G.  i.  40). 
During  the  winter  which  followed  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  53,  Caesar  placed  two  legions  in  the  country  of 
the  Lingones,  not  to  keep  them  in  obedience,  for  they 
never  rose  in  arms  against  him,  but  because  it  was  a 
good  position  (B.  G.  vi.  44). 

It  is  stated  in  Tacit  as  {Hist.  L 78)  that  Otbo 
gave  the  “ civitaa  Romana”  to  all  the  Lingonea  : but 
this  passage  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Galba  had 
lost  the  fidelity  of  the  Treviri,  Lingones,  and  some 
other  Gallic  states,  by  harsh  measures  or  by  depriving 
them  <»f  part  of  their  lands ; and  the  Lingones  and 
others  supported  the  party  of  Vitellius  in  Gallia  by 
offering  soldiers,  horses,  arms  and  money  (Tacit.  L 
53,  59).  It  seems  that  Otho  made  the  Lingones  a 
present  of  the  44  ci vitas”  in  order  to  effect  a diversion 
in  his  favour;  but  it  remains  to  be  explained,  if 
Tacitus's  text  is  right,  why  be  omitted  the  Treviri 
and  others.  Pliny  calls  the  Lingones  41  Foederati." 
This  nation,  which  during  the  whole  Gallic  war  was 
tranquil,  even  in  the  year  of  Vercinget orix’s  great 
struggle  (A  G.  vii.  63),  became  very  restless  under 
the  Empire,  as  we  see  from  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  67). 
[Gallia  Transalpina,  Vol.  I.  p.  969.]  [G.  L.] 

LINGONES  (Aeyyow'ff,  Pol.),  a tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  without  doubt  a colony  or  offset  of  the  more 
powerful  Transalpine  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who, 
according  to  Livy,  migrated  into  Italy  together  with 
the  Boii,  and  settled  with  them  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Padus.  We  leam 
from  Polybius,  that  they  dwelt  between  the  Boii  and 
the  Senones,  apparently  occupying  the  country  about 
Bononia  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  river  Utis 
tone\  which  was  the  northern  limit  of  the  Senones. 
(Liv.  v.  35;  Pol.  ii.  17.)  They  seem  to  have  been 
in  later  times  so  closely  associated  with  the  Boii  as 
to  be  commonly  considered  as  one  nation  ; hence  we 
do  not  meet  with  any  separate  mention  of  their 
name  in  history,  nor  are  they  noticed  by  the  geo- 
graphers. [E.  H.  B.j 

LINTOMAGUS.  [Luttomaqub.J 
LINUS  (Aivos),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
on  the  Propontis,  between  Priapnx  and  Parium  ; it 
is  noticed  only  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  588).  as  the  sj*ot 
where  the  hot  snails  (koxMcu)  were  found.  [L.  S.] 
LI'PARA  (rf  Aiwdpa:  Eth.  Aiwapaios,  Liparensis : 
Lipari),  the  largest  and  mast  important  of  the  group 
of  the  Aeolian  islands,  between  the  coast  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.  It  had  a town  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  whole  group  which  was 
inhabited,  or  at  le;u»t  that  had  any  considerable 
population.  Hence  the  other  islands  were  always 
dependent  on  it,  and  were  sometime*  called  iu 
ancient  times,  os  they  habitually  are  at  the  present 
day,  the  Lijiarnean  islands  (ol  An rapalote  ri 
Strab.  vi.  p.  275).  Strabo  correctly  tells  ns  that  it 
was  the  largest  of  the  seven,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
wut  of  Sicily  except  Thermeasa  or  Uiera  (I't d~ 
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eano).  Both  ho  and  Pliny  inform  us  tint  it  was 
originally  called  Meiigunia  (M«A«*youvfr);  a name 
that  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  period  before 
the  Greek  colony;  although  ancient  writers  affirm 
that  it  derived  the  name  of  Li  pare  from  Liparas,  a 
son  of  Auaon,  who  reigned  there  before  Aeolus,  so 
that  they  must  have  referred  the  name  of  Meligunis 
to  a purely  fabulous  age.  (Plin.  iii.  9.  s.  14;  Diod. 
v.  7.)  The  name  of  Aeolus  himself  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  abode  was  placed  by  the  ear- 
liest mythological  traditions  in  Lipara  itself,  though 
in  later  times  this  was  frequently  transferred  to 
Strongyle.  [Akoliae  Insulae,  p.  52.] 

In  the  historical  period  the  first  mention  that  we 
find  of  Li (>ara  is  the  settlement  there  of  a Greek 
colony.  This  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  to  the  50th 
Olympiad  (n.  c.  580— 577);  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  this  date,  though  Eusebius  (on  what 
authority  we  know  not)  carries  it  back  nearly  50 
years,  and  places  it  as  early  as  n.  c.  627.  (Diod. 
v.  9;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  107;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i. 
pp.  208,  232.)  The  colonists  were  Dorians  from 
Cnidus  and  Rhodes;  but  the  former  people  predomi- 
nated, and  the  leader  of  the  colony,  Pentathlus,  was 
himself  a Cnidian,  so  that  the  city  was  always 
reckoned  a Cnidian  colony.  (Diod.  1.  c. ; Pans.  x. 
1 1.  § 3;  Time.  iii.  88  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Scymn. 
Ch.  263.)  According  to  some  accounts  Pentathlus 
did  not  himself  live  to  reach  Lipara,  but  the  colony 
war  founded  by  his  sons.  (Diod.  L c.)  Of  its  his- 
tory we  know  scarcely  anything  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a half,  but  are  told  generally  that  it 
attained  to  considerable  power  and  prosperity,  and 
that  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  led  the  Liparaeana  to  esta- 
blish a naval  force,  with  which  they  ultimately  ob- 
tained some  brilliant  victories  over  the  Tyrrhenians, 
and  commemorated  these  successes  by  costly  offer- 
ings at  Delphi.  (Strab.  L c. ; Diod.  v.  9 *,  Paus.  z. 

1 1.  § 3,  16.  § 7.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Li  pa  means  themselves  were  sometimes  addicted  to 
piracy,  and  on  one  occasion  their  corsairs  intercepted 
a valuable  offering  that  the  Romans  were  sending  to 
Delphi;  but  their  chief  magistrate,  Timasitheus,  im- 
mediately caused  it  to  be  restored  and  forwarded  to 
its  destination.  (Diod.  ziv.  93;  Liv.  v.  28;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  § 4.) 

The  territory  of  Liparm,  though  of  small  extent, 
was  fertile,  and  produced  abundance  of  fruit;  but 
its  more  important  resources  were  its  mines  of  alnin, 
arising  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  tlie  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  thermal  sources  proceeding  from  the 
same  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  Lipare  not  only 
cultivated  their  own  island,  but  the  adjoining  ones 
of  Hiere,  Strongyle,  and  Didyme  as  well;  a proof 
that  the  population  of  Li  para  itself  must  have  been 
considerable.  (Thuc.  iii.  88;  Diod.  v.  10;  Paus. 
X.  11  § 4;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275.) 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  under  Laches  (h.  c.  427)  the  Liparaeana  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Syracusans,  probably  on  account 
of  their  Dorian  descent;  for  which  reason  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Athenian  and  Rhegiau  fleet,  but 
with  no  serious  result.  (Thuc.  iii.  88;  Diod.  xii. 
54.)  In  b.  c.  396  they  again  appear  as  in  friendly 
relations  with  Syracuse,  and  were  in  consequeuce 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  city  and  exacted  a con- 
tribution of  30  talents  from  the  inhabitants.  (Diod. 
ziv.  56.)  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  Carthaginians 
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at  this  time  retained  possession  of  Lipare ; and  we 
subsequently  find  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence in  B.  c.  304,  when  the  island  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  Agathocles,  in  the  midst  of  profound 
peace,  and  without  even  a pretext  for  the  aggression. 
The  invader  carried  off  a booty  of  50  talents, 
which  was,  however,  lost  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily  in 
a storm,  which  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  wrath 
of  Aeolus.  (Id.  xz.  101.)  It  could  not  have  been 
I long  after  this  that  Li  para  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
| Cartilage,  to  which  city  it  waa  subject  at  the  out- 
break of  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c.  264),  and  from 
its  excellent  ports,  and  advantageous  situation  for 
I commanding  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  became  a fa- 
| vourite  naval  station  with  that  people.  (Id.  zziL  13, 
p.  500.)  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  260), 
the  Roman  consul,  Cn.  Cornelius,  having  been  de- 
ceived with  the  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  island,  was  captured  there,  with  hia  whole 
squadron  (Pol.  L 21);  and  in  b.  c.  257,  a battle 
was  fought  between  the  Carthaginian  ar.d  Roman 
fleets  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ( Id.  25) ; 
but  a few  years  later  it  waa  at  length  taken  by  the 
Romans,  under  C.  Aurelias,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  from  this  time,  b.  c.  251.  (75.39;  Diod. 
xxiii.  20;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Oras.  iv.  8;  Frontin. 
Strat.  iv.  1.  § 31.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
a considerable  Carthaginian  squadron  was  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  Lipare  and  the  adjoining  island  of 
Vulcnno  (Liv.  xxi.  49)  ; but  from  this  time  we  find 
no  historical  mention  of  it  till  the  war  between 
Octaviin  and  Sextus  Pompeiua  in  Sicily,  in  b.c.36, 
when  Lipare  and  the  adjoining  island*  once  more 
appear  as  a naval  station  of  importance.  It  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  Pompeiua,  but  taken  by 
Agrippa,  who  afterwards  established  bis  fleets  at  the 
island  of  Volcano,  and  from  thence  threatened  the 
forces  of  Pompeius  at  Mylae  and  Messana.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  97, 1 05, 1 1 2 ; Dion  Cass.  xliz.  1 , 7.)  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  Lipara  continued  to  enjoy  con- 
siderable prosperity  under  the  Roman  government. 
Diodorus  praises  its  fertility,  as  well  a*  the  excel- 
lence of  its  ports;  and  says  that  the  Liparaeana  de- 
rived a large  revenue  from  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
in  alum.  (Diod.  v.  10.)  Cicero,  indeed,  speaks  of  it 
in  disparaging  terras,  as  “ parva  ci vitas,  in  insula 
inculta  tenuique  posita*  (Kerr.  iii.  37);  but  this 
seems  to  be  an  oratorical  exaggeration,  and  the  im- 
mediate reference  of  the  passage  is  to  corn,  for  the 
growth  of  which  Lipara  could  never  have  been  well 
adapted.  But  though  suffering  severely  from  drought 
in  summer  (Thuc.  iii.  88),  owing  to  the  voleauie 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  island  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
considerable  fertility,  and  at  the  present  day  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  (Smyth’s 
Sicily , p.  265;  D'Orville,  Sicuta , p.  18.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Lipara  was  some- 
times used  as  a place  c 4 exile  for  political  of- 
fenders (Dion  Cass,  lxxvi.  6);  and  before  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  a favourite  resort  of 
monks.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  Empire  it  waa 
frequented  for  its  hot  baths  (Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  32  ; 
Diod.  v.  10),  which  are  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  being  supplied  from  thermal  springs  : some 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  still  visible,  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  these  establishments. 
A few  fragments  of  walla  may  also  be  traced  on  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  modern  castle;  and  many  coins, 
fragments  of  sculpture,  Ac.,  have  been  discovered 
on  the  island.  (Smyth’s  Sicily , p.  262.) 
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Strabo  and  some  other  ancient  writers  speak  of 
rolcatiic  phenomena  as  occurring  on  the  island  of 
Lipara  itself  (Strab.  vi.  p.  275) ; but  though  it 
abounds  in  hot  springs,  and  outbreaks  of  volcanic 
vapour,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  any  volcanic 
eruptions  on  a larger  scale  hare  occurred  there 
within  the  period  of  history.  Those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Hiera  (the  Vulcami  Insula  of 
the  Romans,  now  Volcano),  from  its  proximity  to 
Lipara,  of  which  it  was  a mere  dependency,  are 
sometimes  described  as  if  they  had  occurred  at 
Lipira  itself.  (Ores.  v.  10;  Jul.  Obs.  89.)  The 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Aeolian  islands  in  general 
are  more  fully  noticed  under  the  article  Akoliae 
Insular.  [E.  U.  B.] 


LI'PARIS  (Alwapis),  a small  river  in  the  east  of 
Cilicia,  which  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  Soli, 
and  was  believed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  oily 
nature  of  its  waters.  (Plin.  v.  22  ; Antig.  Carvst 
150;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.j 

LIPAXUS  (Ahro^or),  a town  of  Crusis,  or  Cros- 
saea,  in  Macedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Hecataeus 
(Steph.  B.  ».  r.)  and  Herodotus  (vii.  123). 

LIPPOS,  AD.  [Vkttones.] 

LIPSYDRIUM  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 
LIQUK'NTIA  (Livenza),  a considerable  river  of 
Ven»*tia,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  N.  of 
Opitergium  ( Odcrzo),  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
near  Caorle,  about  midway  between  the  Piaw 
(Plavis)  and  the  Tagliamcnto  (Tilaventum).  (Plin. 
iii.  18.  s.  22.)  It  had  a port  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth.  Seryins  (ad  Aen.  ix.  679)  correctly 
places  it  between  Altinum  and  Concordia.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  Itineraries,  but  Paulus 
J)iaconus  mentions  the  “ pons  Liquentiae  fluminis  ’’ 
on  the  road  from  Forum  JuJii  towards  Patavium. 
(I*.  Diac.  Hi$L  Long.  r.  39;  Anon.  Ravenn.  iv. 
36)  [E.H.B.] 

LI’RIA.  [Ei>*ta.] 

LIR1M1R1S  (Atpyupit).  a town  in  the  north  of 
Oermany,  between  Marionis  and  Leuphana,  about 
10  miles  to  the  north  of  Hamburgh,  Its  exact  site, 
however,  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 27.)  [L.  S.] 
LIRIS  (Atipis  : Garigliann),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea  a little  below  Minturnae.  It  had  its 
source  in  the  central  Apennines,  only  a few  miles 
from  the  Jjicus  Fucjnus  of  which  it  has  been  some- 
times, but  erroneously,  regarded  as  a subterranean 
outlet.  It  flows  at  first  in  a SE.  direction  through 
a long  troughlike  valley,  parallel  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Apennines,  until  it  reaches  the  city 
of  Sora,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  S\V.,  aad 
pursues  that  course  until  after  its  junction  with  the 
Trerus  or  Sacco , close  to  the  sito  of  Frege] he  ; from 
thence  it  again  nukes  a great  bend  to  the  SE.,  but 
ultimately  resumes  its  SW.  direction  before  it 
enters  the  sea  near  Minturnae.  Both  Strabo  and 
I’lmy  tell  us  that  it  was  originally  called  Clanis,  a 


name  which  appears  to  have  been  common  to  many 
Italian  rivere  [Clanih]  ; the  former  writer  em>- 
neonsly  assigns  its  sources  to  the  country  of  the 
Vestini;  an  opinion  which  is  adopted  also  by  Lucan. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  233  ; Lucan,  ii.  425.)  The  Liris  h 
noticed  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets,  as  a very 
gentle  and  tranquil  stream  (Hor.  Cnrm.  i.  31.  8; 
Sil.  Ital.  iv.  348), — a character  which  it  well 
deserves  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is 
described  by  a modem  traveller  as  “a  wide  and 
noble  river,  winding  under  the  shadow  of  poplars 
through  a lovely  vale,  and  then  gliding  gently 
towards  the  sea.”  (Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  vol.ii. 
p.  320.)  But  nearer  its  source  it  is  a clear  and 
rapid  mountain  river,  and  at  the  village  of  Isola, 
about  four  miles  below  Sora,  and  just  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Kibrenus,  it  forms  a cascade  of  above 
90  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  water- 
falls in  Italy.  (Craven's  Abruzzi,  voL  i.  p.  93.) 

The  Liris,  which  is  still  called  Lhri  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  though  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Garigliano.  which  it  assumes  when  it  becomes  s 
more  considerable  stream,  lias  a course  altogether  of 
above  60  geographical  miles  : its  most  considerable 
tributary  is  the  Trerus  or  Sacco,  which  joins  it 
about  three  miles  below  Crprano.  A few  miles 
higher  up  it  receive*  the  waters  of  the  Kibrenus, 
so  celebrate)!  from  Cicero's  description  ( de  Leg.  ii.3); 
which  is,  however,  but  a small  stream,  though  re- 
markable for  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  its  waters. 
[Fibrknub.]  The  Mclfis  (Mel/a\  which  joins  it 
a few  miles  below  the  Sacco,  but  from  the  opposite 
bank,  is  equally  inconsiderable. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  LiriM  near  Minturnae,  was 
an  extensive  sacred  grove  consecrated  to  Marica,  a 
nymph  or  local  divinity,  who  was  represented  by  a 
tradition,  adopted  by  Virgil,  as  mother  of  Latinus, 
while  others  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Virg.  Am. 
vii.  47  ; Lactant.  Ittst.  Div.  i.  21.)  Her  grove 
and  temple  (Lucus  Maricak  : Mapluat  &A<rov, 
PI ut.  Mar.  39)  were  not  only  objects  of  great  vene- 
ration to  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Minturnae,  but  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerable 
celebrity  with  the  Romans  themselves.  (Strab.  ▼. 
p.  233;  Liv.  xxvii.  37  ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  47.) 
Immediately  adjoining  its  month  was  an  extensive 
marsh,  formed  probably  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
river  itself,  and  celebrated  in  history  in  connection 
with  the  adventures  of  Marius.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LISAE  (Ahrai),  a town  of  Crusis  or  Crossaea,  in 
Macedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (vii.  1 23). 
[Crusis.  j 

L1S1NAE,  a town  of  Histiaeotis,  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Athamania.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14.) 

LISSA.  [Jaccktanl] 

LISSA  (A  laaa,  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  7 ; I tin.  Anton .), 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  placed  by  Pliny 
(iii.  30)  over  against  ladera.  Uglian,  noted  for  its 
marbles,  and  an  island  which  obtained  a momentary 
importance  during  the  ware  of  the  Venetians,  re- 
presents Lissa.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  M onto- 
negro,  vol.  i.  p.  78.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

LISSUS.  [Lkontini.] 

LISSUS  (Afaooi,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 3),  a town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  the  anonymous  Coast- 
describer  pbu-es  between  Snia  and  Calamyde.  (Sta- 
diasm.)  The  Peutingcr  Table  gives  16  M.  P.  as  the 
distance  between  Cantanuin  and  Liso.  This  Cretan 
city  was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  time  of  Hieroclcs. 
(Comp.  Cornel.  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  235.)  The 
order  in  which  he  mentions  it  with  the  other  bishopries 
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in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  agree*  very  well  with 
the  supposition  that  its  site  was  on  the  spot  now 
called  Ildghio  Kyrko.  This  place  occupies  a small 
hollow  of  the  hills  facing  the  sea,  like  a theatre. 
Near  the  church  of  the  Panaghia  are  what  appear 
to  be  vestiges  of  an  ancient  temple,  consisting  of 
granite  columns,  and  white  marble  fragments,  ar- 
chitraves, and  pediments.  Further  on,  appears  to 
have  been  another  temple,  and  a theatre.  The  tombs 
are  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  plain.  They  are  worked 
independent  of  the  rock,  with  arched  roofs.  There 
are  perhaps  fifty  of  them.  (Pasbley,  Trav.  voL  ii. 
p.  88  ; Mm.  Clam.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

Of  all  the  towns  which  existed  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  Lisa  us  alone  seems  to  ha\e  struck  coins,  a 
fact  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  evidence  sup- 
plied by  its  situation,  of  its  having  been  a place  of 
some  trading  importance.  The  harbour  is  mentioned 
by  ScyUx  (p.  18),  and  the  types  of  the  coins  are 
either  maritime,  or  indicative  of  the  worship  of  Dic- 
tyima,  as  might  have  been  expected  on  this  part  of 
the  island  The  obverse  of  one  coin  bears  the 
impress  of  the  caps  and  stare  of  the  Dioscuri,  and 
its  reverse  a quiver  and  arrow.  On  the  second  coin 
the  caps  and  stars  are  replaced  by  a dolphin,  and 
instead  of  the  quiver  a female  bead,  probably  that 
of  Artemis  or  Dictynua.  (Comp.  Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  315.)  [E.  B.J.] 

LISSUS  ( AUroos , Strab.  vit.  p.  31 6 ; PtoL  ii.  16. 
§ 5 ; Steph.  B.;  Hierocles;  Pent  Tab .),  a town  of 
lllyricuiii,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drilo.  Dionysius 
the  elder,  in  his  schemes  for  establi'hing  settlements 
among  the  Illyrian  tribes,  founded  Lissus.  (Died, 
xv.  13.)  It  was  afterwords  in  the  hands  of  the 
Illyrians,  who,  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  retained  this  port,  beyond  which  their 
vessels  were  not  allowed  to  sail.  (Polyb.  ii.  12.) 
B.  C.  211,  Philip  of  Mocedon,  having  surprised 
the  citadel  Acrolissus,  compelled  the  town  to  sur- 
render. (Polyb.  viii.  15.)  Gentius,  the  Illyrian 
king,  collected  his  forces  here  for  the  war  against 
Rome.  (Liv.  xliv.  30.)  A body  of  Roman  citizens 
was  stationed  there  by  Caesar  ( B . C.  iii.  26 — 29) 
to  defend  the  town ; and  Pliny  (iii.  26),  who  says 
that  it  whs  100  M.P.  from  Epidaurus,  describes  it 
as  “ oppidum  civium  Romanorum."  Constantine 
Porphy  roge nets  {de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  30)  calls  it  *EAur- 
aoi,  and  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Letch.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.477;  Schafarik,  Slav. 
Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  [E.  B J.] 

LIST  A (Ahrra),  a very  ancient  city  of  Central 
Italy,  which,  according  to  Varro  {ap.  Dion.  Hal. 
u 14),  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Aborigines,  when 
that  people  still  dwelt  in  the  mouutain  valleys 
around  Reate.  It  was  surprised  by  the  Sabines  by 
a nigbt  attack  from  Amitenium ; and  the  inhabit- 
ants took  refuge  in  Reate,  from  whence  they  made 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  possession  of 
their  city;  but  failing  in  this,  they  declared  it,  with 
the  surrounding  territory,  sacred  to  the  gods,  and 
imprecated  curses  on  all  who  should  occupy  it. 
This  circumstance  probably  accounts  for  the  abduce 
of  all  other  mention  of  it;  though  it  would  Beem 
that  its  ruins  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Varro, 
or  at  least  that  its  silo  was  clearly  known.  This 
has  been  in  modern  times  a subject  of  much  dispute. 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Dionysius,  it  was 
situated  24  stadia  from  Tiora,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  probably  those  at  Castor*  near  Sta.  Anatolia,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Salto,  36  miles  from  RietL 
Bunsen  accordingly  places  it  at  Sta.  Anatolia  itself, 
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where  there  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  city. 
But  Holstenius  long  ago  pointed  out  a site  about  3 
miles  from  Reate  itself,  on  the  road  from  thence  to 
Civita  Ihtcale , still  called  Monte  di  Lesta,  where 
there  still  exist,  according  to  a local  antiquarian, 
Martelli,  and  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city , with  walls  of  polygonal  construction,  and  a 
site  of  considerable  strength.  The  situation  of 
these  ruins  would  certainly  be  a more  probable  posi- 
tion for  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines  than  one  so 
far  removed  as  Sta.  Anatolia  from  their  other  settle- 
ments, and  would  accord  better  with  the  natural 
line  of  advance  of  the  Sabines  from  Amitemum, 
which  must  have  been  by  the  pass  of  Antrodoco 
and  the  valley  of  the  Velino.  In  this  case  we  must 
understand  the  distance  of  24  stadia  (3  miles),  as 
stated  by  Dionysius  (or  rather  by  Varro,  whom  he 
cites),  as  haring  reference  to  Reate  itself,  not  to 
Tiora.  (Bunsen,  Antichi  StabUimcnti  Italic i,  in 
Ann.  d.  Imt.  Arch.  vol.  vi.  p 137  ; Gell’s  Topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  p.  472 ; Holsteu.  Not.  in  Clover. 
p*  1 14.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LISTRON  (A nrrpibv),  a place  in  Epirus  Nova, 
mentioned  by  Hicroclcs  with  a fortress  A list k us 
(’AAiarpotf  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4).  It  is  probably 
represented  by  the  village  and  castle  of  KUsura, 
situated  on  the  river  Aous  (Tiara),  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Cant&cuzenus  (KAcnroopa,  ii.  32  ; comp. 
Auna  Comnena,  xiiL  p.  390)  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  together  with  other  places  which  are  still 
to  be  recognised  as  having  bwn  the  chief  strong- 
holds in  this  part  of  Greece.  [Aous.]  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  383.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LITA'BBUM.  [Vaccaki]. 

LITANA  SILVA,  a forest  in  the  territory  of  the 
Boians  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  memorable  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Roman  consul  L.  Postuinius,  in  a.  c.  216. 
On  tliis  disastrous  occasion  the  consul  himself 
perished,  with  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  two 
Roman  legions,  augmented  by  auxiliaries  to  the 
amount  of  25,000  men.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24  ; Frontiu. 
Strat.  i.  6.  § 4.)  At  a later  period  it  witnessed, 
on  the  other  hand,  a defeat  of  the  Boians  by  the 
Roman  consul  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  n.c.  195.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  22.)  The  forest  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  situated  somewhere  between  Bonouia  and  Pla- 
centia, but  its  name  is  never  mentioned  after  the 
reduction  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
a great  part  of  the  tract  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  marshy  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Padua  was 
at  this  time  covered  with  forest.  [E.  H.  B.] 
LITANOBRIGA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  him  between  Caesaromagus  {Beauvais)  and 
Augustomagus,  which  D’Anville  supposes  to  be  Sen- 
lis.  According  to  his  reading,  the  Itin.  makes  it 
xviii.  Gallic  leagues  from  Caesaromagus  to  Litano- 
briga,  and  iiii.  from  Litanobriga  to  Augustomagus. 
Walckenaer  ( Gevg . <fc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  55)  makes  the 
first  distance  xvi.,  and  the  second  iiii. ; and  he  places 
Caesaromagus  at  Verberie,  near  the  river  Autone. 
The  Table  mentions  no  place  between  Caesaromagus 
and  Augustomagus,  but  it  makes  the  whole  distance 
xxii.  We  may  assume  that  Litanobriga  was  situ- 
ated at  a fonl  or  bridge  over  a river,  and  this  river  is 
the  Oise.  D’Anville  first  thought  that  Litanobriga 
might  be  Pont  Sainte-  Maxence,  fur  a Roman  road 
from  Beauvais,  called  B rune  haul,  passes  by  Cler- 
mont, and  joins  a road  from  Punt- Sainte- Maxence. 
But  the  numbers  in  the  Itins.  fall  short  of  the  dis- 
tance bet*  eeu  Beauvais  and  Senlis ; and  accordingly 
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PAnville  gave  up  Pont- Sa ante- M axence,  and  fixed 
Litanobriga  at  Creil  on  the  Oise,  and  along  this  line 
the  distances  of  the  Table  agree  pretty  well  with  the 
real  distances.  Walckenaer  fixes  Litanobriga  at  Pont- 
Sainte-Af axence.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  Augustomagus ; or  if  we  are 
content  with  the  evidence  for  fixing  Litanobriga  at 
Pont  Sainte-Af axence,  we  cannot  place  A n gusto- 
magus  at  Senlis.  [Augubtomaour]  [G.  L."| 

LITER NUM  (Airepror,  Strab. : A tireproy, 
Ptol. : Etk.  Literainus  : Tor  di  Patna),  a town  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Campania,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Vulturous  and  Cumae.*  It  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name  (Strab.  v.  p.  243  : 
Liv.  xxxii.  29),  which  assumed  a stagnant  cha- 
racter as  it  approached  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a con- 
siderable marshy  pool  or  lagoon,  called  the  Liter* a 
Palus  (80.  Ital  vii.  278 ; Slat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  66), 
and  bordered  on  either  side  by  more  extensive 
marshes.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  there  was  a 
town  there  at  all  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  colony  : Livy’s  expression  (L  e.)  that  that 
colony  was  sent  M ad  ostia  Litemi  fluminia,”  would 
aeein  to  imply  the  contrary ; and  though  the  name 
of  Litemum  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
it  is  in  a manner  that  does  not  clearly  prove  there 
was  then  a town  there.  (Liv.  xxiii.  35.)  Bat  the 
notice  in  Festus  (r.  /Vae/ec<wrae),  who  mentions 
Litemum,  with  Capua,  Cumae,  and  other  Campa- 
nian towns,  among  the  Praefecturae,  must  probably 
refer  to  a period  earlier  than  the  Roman  settlement. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  b.  c.  194  that  a colony 
of  Roman  citizens  was  settled  at  Liternnm  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Vultnmum  ; they  were  both 
of  the  clasa  called  “coloniae  maritimae  civium,”  but 
were  not  numerous,  only  300  colonists  being  sent  to 
each.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  xxxiv.  45.)  The  situation 
of  Litemum  also  was  badly  chosen  : the  manshy 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  rendered  it  unhealthy, 
while  the  adjoining  tract  on  the  sea-coast  was  sandy 
and  barren;  hence,  it  never  seems  to  have  risen  to  be 
a place  of  any  importance,  and  is  chiefly  noted  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  place  which  Scipio 
Africanus  chose  for  his  retirement,  when  he  with- 
drew in  disgust  from  public  life,  and  where  he 
ended  his  days  in  a kind  of  voluntary  exile.  (Liv. 
zxxviii.  52,  53 ; Seneca,  Ep.  86 ; Val.  Max.  v.  3. 
§ 1 ; Ores.  iv.  20.)  At  a later  period,  however, 
Augustus  settled  a fresh  colony  at  Litemum  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  235),  and  the  construction  by  Domitian  of 
the  road  leading  along  the  sea-coast  from  Sinuessa  to 
Cumae  must  have  tended  to  render  it  more  frequented. 
But  it  evidently  never  rose  to  be  a considerable 
place  : under  the  Roman  Empire  its  name  is  men- 
tioned only  by  tbe  geographers,  and  in  the  Itine- 
raries in  connection  with  the  Via  Domitiana  already 
noticed.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Mel.  iL  4.  § 9;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 6;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  122; 
Tab.  Pent.)  We  learn,  however,  that  it  still  existed 
as  a u ci vitas"  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II. 
(Symmacb.  Ep.  vi  5) ; and  it  was  probably  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  villa  of  Scipio,  where  be  spent  the  latter 

• The  name  is  written  in  many  MSS.  Linter- 
Nt'M,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions, 
to  say  which  form  ia  really  the  more  correct ; but 
Litkrmum  seems  to  be  supported,  on  the  whole, 
by  the  best  MSS.,  os  well  as  by  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  as  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Tzschucke,  ad  MtL  ii.  4.  § 9.) 
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years  of  his  life,  was  still  extant  in  the  days  of 
Seneca,  who  has  left  us  a detailed  description  of  it, 
and  strongly  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange- 
ments with  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  those  of 
his  own  time.  (Ep.  86.)  Pliny  also  tells  ns,  that 
some  of  tbe  olive  trees  and  myrtles  planted  by  the 
hands  of  Scipio  himself  were  still  visible  there. 
(Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.)  It  is  certain  that  his  tomb 
also  was  shown  at  Liternnm  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and 
Livy,  though  it  would  appear  that  there  was  great 
doubt  whether  he  was  really  buried  there.  The 
well-known  epitaph  which,  according  to  Valerios 
Maximus,  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb, — 
“ Ingrata  patria,  nc  ossa  quidem  mea  habea," — could 
certainly  not  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
who  treats  the  question  as  one  of  mere  conjecture, 
though  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Africanus  was 
really  buried  there,  and  not  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipiae  at  Rome.  (Seneca,  L e. ; Val.  Max.  v.  3. 
§ 1 : Strab.  1.  c. ; Liv.  xxxriii.  56.) 

The  site  of  Litemum  is  now  marked  by  a watcb- 
tower  called  Tor  di  Patria , and  a miserable  village 
of  the  same  name ; the  adjoining  Logo  di  Patria 
is  unquestionably  the  Literna  Palus,  and  hence 
the  river  Litemus  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
and  sluggish  stream  which  forms  tbe  outlet  of  this 
hike  to  the  sea.  At  the  present  day  tlie  Logo  di 
Patria  communicates  with  the  river  Clanius  or 
Lagno , and  is  formed  by  one  of  the  arms  of  that 
Btream.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times  also,  for  we  have  no  account 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius,  while  the  Literona  is 
mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the  town  at  its 
mouth.  [Clanius.]  The  modem  name  of  Patria 
must  certainly  have  been  derived  from  some  tradition 
of  tbe  epitaph  of  Scipio  already  noticed,  though  we 
cannot  explain  the  mode  in  which  it  arose  ; but  the 
name  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. There  are  scarcely  any  ruins  on  the  site  of 
Liternnm,  but  the  remains  of  tbe  ancient  bridge  by 
which  the  Via  Domitiana  here  crossed  the  river  are 
still  extant,  and  the  road  itself  may  be  traced  from 
thence  the  whole  way  to  Cumae.  [E.  H.  B.] 

L1THRUS  (AiQpoi),  the  name  of  the  northern 
branch  of  Mount  Paryadre*  in  Pontus,  which,  to- 
gether with  Mount  Ophelimus  in  the  north-west  of 
Amasia,  enclosed  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of 
Phanaroca.  (S:rab.  xii.  p.  556.)  Hamilton  (Re- 
searches, voL  i.  p.  349)  believes  that  these  two 
ancient  hills  answer  to  the  modern  Kevier  Ikigk 
ami  Oktap  Dagh.  [L.  S.J 

LIVIANA,  in  Gallia  Narboncnais,  is  placed  by 
the  Table  and  the  Jerusalem  ltin.  between  Carcaso 
( Carcassonne) and  Narbo  (A'arhmne).  It  is  the  next 
station  to  Carcaso,  and  xii.  from  it : the  station  that 
follows  Liviana  is  Usuerva,  or  Usuerna,  or  Hosnerba. 
The  site  is  uncertain.  fG.  L.1 

L1X,  LI  XUS.  [Mauretania]. 

LIZIZIS.  [Azizis.] 

LOBETA'NI  (A*£i yrayol),  one  of  tbe  lesser 
peoples  in  the  NE.  part  of  Hispania  Turraconensis. 
Their  position  was  SE.  of  the  Ckltlbkri,  and  N.  of 
the  Bastktani,  in  the  SW.  of  Arragon.  Tbe  only 
city  mentioned  aa  belonging  to  them  was  Lobltl  m 
(AdSrjror),  which  D'Anville  identifies  with  Reqwna, 
but  Ukert  with  Albarracin.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 60;  Coins 
ap.  Sestini,  p.  169;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1,  pp  322, 
464.)  [P.  S.] 

LOBE'TUM.  [Lobrtanl] 

LOCORITUM  (Aoniptror),  a town  on  the  river 
Main  in  Germany,  and  probably  the  same  as  tbe 
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modem  Lohr.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 29.)  Its  name  seems 
to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  (Comp.  Steiner,  Das  Main- 
geinct.  p.  125.)  [L.  S ] 

LOCRAS.  [Corsica,  p.  691,  a.] 

LOCRI  EPICNKMI'DII.  OPU'ETIL  [Locri*.] 
LOCRI  07.0LAE.  [Lociur.] 

LOCRI  (Aottpoi),  sometimes  called,  for  distinc- 
tion’s sake,  LOCRI  EPIZEPHY'RII  (A oicpol  ’Eir»C«- 
<pu/no(,Tkuc. vii.  1 ; Pind.O/.xi.lS;  Strab. ; Steph.  B.: 
Etk.  Aoxp6i,  Locrensis:  Ruins  near  Geraoey,  a city 
on  the  SE.  coast  of  ihe  Bruttian  peninsula,  not  far 
from  its  southern  extremity,  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
It  was  a colony,  as  ita  name  obviously  implies,  of  the 
Lucriana  in  Greece,  but  there  is  much  discrepancy 
as  to  the  tribe  of  tliat  nation  from  which  it  derived 
its  origin.  Strabo  affirms  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  under  a leader  named  Euantbes, 
and  censures  Epborus  for  ascribing  if  to  the  Locri 
Opuntii ; but  this  last  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  generally  prevalent.  Scymnua  Chius  mentions 
both  opinions,  but  seems  to  incline  to  the  latter;  and 
it  is  adopted  without  question  by  Pausanias,  as  well 
as  by  tbe  poets  and  later  Latin  authors,  whence  we 
may  probably  infer  that  it  was  the  tradition  adopted 
by  the  Locrians  themselves.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  313 — 317;  Paua.  iii.  19.  § 12;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  399.)  Unfortunately  Polybius,  who  had  in- 
formed himself  particularly  as  to  the  bistury  and  in- 
atitutions  of  tbe  Locrians,  does  not  give  any  state- 
ment upon  this  point  But  we  learn  from  him  that 
the  origin  of  the  colony  was  ascribed  by  the  tra- 
dition current  among  the  Locrians  themselves,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  a body  of 
fugitive  slaves,  who  bad  carried  off  their  mistresses, 
with  whom  they  had  previously  carried  on  an  il- 
licit intercourse.  (Pol.  xii.  5,  6,  10 — 12.)  The 
same  story  is  alluded  to  by  Dionysius  lYriegetes 
(365 — 367).  Pausanias  would  seem  to  refer  to  a 
wholly  different  tale  where  he  says  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  a colony  to  the  Kpizephyrian  Locri, 
at  the  same  time  with  one  to  Crotona.  (Pa us.  iii.  3. 
§ 1.)  These  were,  however,  in  both  cases,  probably 
only  additional  bands  of  colonists,  as  Lacedaemon 
was  never  regarded  as  the  founder  of  either  city. 
The  date  of  tlie  foundation  of  Locri  is  equally  un- 
certain. Strabo  (4  c.)  places  it  * little  after  that  of 
Crotona  and  Syracuse,  which  he  regarded  as  nearly 
contemporary,  but  ho  is  probably  mi* taken  in  this 
last  opinion.  [Ckotona.J  Eusebius,  on  the  con- 
trary. brings  it  down  to  so  late  a date  as  B.C.  673 
(or,  according  to  Hieronymus,  683);  but  there  seems 
good  reasou  to  believe  that  this  is  much  too  late,  and 
we  may  venture  to  adopt  Strabo’s  statement  that  it 
was  founded  soon  after  Crotona,  if  tbe  latter  be 
placed  about  710  a.  c.  (Euscb.  Ann.  p.  105; 
Clinton  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  186.  vol.  ii.  p.  410.)  The 
traditions  adopted  by  Aristotle  and  Polybius  repre- 
sented the  first  settlers  as  gaining  possession  of  the 
soil  from  the  native  Oenotrians  (whom  they  called 
Sicnli),  by  a fraud  not  unlike  those  related  in  many 
similar  legends.  (PuL  xii.  6.)  The  fact  stated  by 
Strabo  that  they  fiist  established  themselves  on  Cape 
Zephyriutn  ( Capo  di  Bruzzano\  and  subsequently 
removed  from  thence  to  the  site  which  they  ulti- 
mately occupied,  about  15  miles  further  N.,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  their  distinctive  appella- 
tion, and  may  be  depended  on  as  accurate.  (Strab. 
lc .) 

As  in  the  case  of  moat  of  the  other  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy,  we  have  very  scanty  and  imperfect  in- 
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| formation  concerning  the  early  history  of  Locri.  The 
first  event  in  its  annals  that  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  and  one  of  those  to  which  it  owes  its  chief  cele- 
brity, is  the  legislation  of  Zaleucus.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  vrrtitm  code  of  laws  that  had 
been  given  to  any  Greek  state;  and  though  the  his- 
tory of  Zaleucus  himself  was  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, and  mixed  up  with  much  of  fable  [Zalku- 
cub,  Biogr.  Diet],  there  is  certainly  no  doult  tliat 
the  Locrians  possessed  a written  code,  which  jxoo-ed 
under  his  name,  and  which  continued  down  to  a late 
period  to  be  in  force  in  their  city.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Pindar  and  of  Demosthenes,  Locri  was  regarded 
as  a model  of  good  government  and  order;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  distinguished  for  their  adherence 
to  established  laws  and  their  aven»i<j«  to  all  inno- 
vation. (Piud.  01.  x.  17:  SchuL  ad  lac.;  Strab,  vi. 
p.  260;  Demoeth.  ado.  Timocrat.  p.  743;  Diod.  xii. 
20,  21  ) 

The  period  of  the  legislation  of  Zaleucos  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty:  but  tbe  date  given  by 
Eusebius  of  01.  30,  or  u.  c.  660,  may  be  received 
as  approximately  correct.  (Euseb.  Arm.  p.  105; 
Clinton,  vol.  L p.  1 93.)  Of  its  principles  we  know  but 
little ; and  the  quotations  from  his  laws,  even  if  we 
could  depend  upon  their  authenticity,  liave  no  refer- 
ence to  tbe  political  institutions  of  the  state.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  government  of  Locri  was 
an  aristocracy,  in  which  certain  select  families, 
called  the  Hundred  Houses,  enjoyed  superior  privi- 
leges : these  were  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
original  settlers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  legend 
concerning  their  origin,  were  regarded  as  deriving 
their  nobility  from  the  female  side.  (Pol.  xii.  5.) 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  Locri,  of  which 
we  bare  any  account,  is  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
Sagras,  in  which  it  was  said  tliat  a force  of  10,000 
Locrians,  with  a small  body  of  auxiliaries  from 
Rhegium,  totally  defeated  an  army  of  130,000  Cro- 
toniats,  with  vast  slaughter.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261; 
Cic.  de  N.D.  ii.  2;  Justin,  xx.  2, 3.)  The  extra- 
ordinary character  of  this  victory,  and  the  exag- 
gerated and  fabulous  accounts  of  it  which  appear  to 
liave  been  circulated,  rendered  it  proverbial  among 
the  Greeks  (&Ai)04rr«pa  rwv  «wl  ZdjpQ,  Suid.  *.  r.) 
Yet  we  have  no  means  of  assigning  its  correct  place 
in  history,  its  date  being  extremely  uncertain,  some 
accounts  placing  it  after  the  tall  of  Sybaris  (u.  o. 
510),  while  others  would  carry  it  back  nearly  50 
years  earlier.  [Crotona.] 

The  small  number  of  troops  which  the  Locrians 
are  represented  as  bringing  into  the  field  upon  this 
occasion,  as  compared  with  those  of  Crotona,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  city  was  not  at  this  time  a 
very  powerful  one;  at  least  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
to  compare  with  the  great  republics  of  Sybaris  and 
Crotona.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  in  s flourishing 
condition;  and  it  must  in  all  probability  be  to  this 
period  that  we  must  refer  the  establishment  of  its 
colonies  of  llipponium  and  Medina,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Scymn.  Ch. . 3t  8 ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  Locri  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  b.  c.  493,  when  the  Samian  colonists,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Sicily,  touched  there  (Herod,  vi.  23); 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a state  of  great  pro- 
sperity when  its  praises  were  gang  by  Pindar,  in 
b.  c 484  (Pind.  OL  x.,  xi.)  Tbe  Locrians,  from 
their  position,  were  naturally  led  to  maintain  a cl<*e 
connection  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  especially 
with  Syracuse,  their  friendship  with  which  would 
geem  to  have  dated,  according  to  some  accounts! 
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from  the  period  of  their  very  foundation.  (Strab.  vl. 
p.  259.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  almost 
constantly  on  terms  of  hostility  with  their  neighbours 
of  Rheginm,  and,  during  the  rule  of  Anaxilaa,  iu  the 
latter  city,  were  threatened  with  complete  destruc- 
tion by  that  despot,  from  which  they  were  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse.  (Pind.  Pyth. 
ii.  35  ; and  Schol.  ad  loc.)  In  like  manner  we  find 
them,  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expeditions  to 
Sicily,  in  close  alliance  with  Syracuse,  and  on  terms 
of  open  enmity  with  Rhegium.  Hence  they  at  first 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with  the  Athenians 
under  Laches  ; and  though  they  subsequently  con- 
cluded a treaty  of  peace  with  them,  they  still  refused 
to  admit  the  great  Athenian  armament,  in  b.g.415, 
even  to  anchor  on  their  coasts.  (Thoc.  iil  99, 115, 
it.  1,  24,  v.  5,  ri.  44,  rii.  1 ; Dial.  xii.  54.  xiii.  3.) 
At  a later  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  among  the  few  Italian  cities  that  sent  auxiliary 
ships  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Thuc.  viii.  91.) 

During  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syra- 
cuse, the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  cities  were 
strengthened  by  the  personal  alliance  of  that  monarch, 
who  married  Doris,  the  danghter  of  Xenetus,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens  of  Locri.  (Diod. 
xiv.  44.)  He  subsequently  adhered  steadfastly  to  this 
alliance,  which  secured  him  a footing  in  Italy,  from 
which  he  derived  gra»t  advantage  in  his  wars  against 
the  Rhegians  and  other  states  of  Magna  Graecia.  In 
return  for  this,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  their  support,  he  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the 
Locrians,  to  whom  he  gave  the  whole  territory  of 
Caulonia,  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  in 
u.c.  389;  to  which  he  added  that  of  Hipponium  in 
the  following  year,  and  a part  of  that  of  Scylletium. 
(Diod.  xiv.  100,  106,  107;  Strab  p.  261.)  Hip- 
poninm  was,  however,  again  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  b.c.  379.  (Id.  xv.  24.)  The 
same  intimate  relations  with  Syracuse  continued 
under  the  younger  Dionysius,  when  they  became  the 
source  of  great  misfortunes  to  the  city  : for  that 
despot,  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse  (b.c.  356), 
withdrew  to  Locri,  where  he  seized  ou  the  citadel, 
and  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  His  rnle  here  is  described  as  extremely 
arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  stained  at  once  by  the 
most  excessive  avarice  and  unbridled  licentiousness. 
At  length,  after  a period  of  six  years,  the  Locrians 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  and 
drove  out  his  garrison  ; while  they  exercised  a cruel 
vengeance  upon  his  unfortunate  wife  and  daughters, 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  (Justin,  xxi.  2, 3 ; 
Strab.  ri.  p.  259;  Arist.  Poi  v.  7;  dearth,  op. 
Athen . xii.  541.) 

The  Locrians  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  oppressions  of  this  tyrant;  but  it  is  pro 
bable  that  they  sustained  still  greater  injury  from 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Bruttians,  who  were  now 
become  most  formidable  neighbours  to  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  Locrians  never  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians, but  it  is  certain  that  their  city  declined 
greatly  from  its  former  prosperity.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  till  the  wars  of  Pyrrhus.  At  that  period 
it  appears  that  Locri,  as  well  as  Rhegium  and 
other  Greek  cities,  had  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  and  even  admitted  a Roman  gar- 
rison into  its  walls.  On  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus 
they  expelled  this  garrison,  and  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  that  monarch  (Justin,  xviii.  1);  but 
they  had  soon  cause  to  regret  the  change : for  the  , 
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garrison  left  there  by  the  king,  during  his  absence 
in  Sicily,  conducted  itself  so  ill,  that  the  Locrians 
rose  against  them  and  expelled  them  from  their 
city.  On  this  account  they  were  severely  punished 
by  Pyrrhus  on  his  return  from  Sicily  ; and,  not  con- 
tent with  exactions  from  the  inhabitants,  he  carried 
off  a great  part  of  the  sacred  treasures  from  the 
temple  of  Proserpine,  the  most  celebrated  sanctuary 
at  Locri.  A violent  storm  is  said  to  have  punished 
his  impiety,  and  compelled  him  to  restore  the  trea- 
sures. (Appian,  Samn.  iil  12  ; Liv.  xxix.  18 ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  1,  Ext.  § l.) 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Locrians 
seem  to  have  submitted  again  to  Rome,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  they 
were  among  the  states  that  threw  off  the  Roman 
alliance  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians, 
after  the  bntUe  of  Cannae,  b.c.  216.  (Liv.  xxii. 
61,  xxiii.  30.)  They  soon  after  received  a Cartha- 
ginian force  within  their  walls,  though  at  the  same 
time  their  liberties  were  guaranteed  by  a treaty  of 
alliance  on  equal  terms.  (Liv.  xxiv.  1.)  When  the 
fortune  of  the  war  began  to  turn  against  Carthage, 
Locri  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Crispin  us, 
but  without  success  ; and  the  approach  of  Hannibal 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  b.c.  208.  (Id. 
xxvii.  25,  28.)  It  was  not  till  B.c.  205,  that 
Scipio,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Africa,  was 
enabled,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  citizens,  to 
surprise  one  of  the  forts  which  commanded  the 
town;  an  advantage  that  soon  led  to  the  surrender 
of  the  other  citadel  and  the  city  itself.  (Id.  xxix. 
6—8.)  Scipio  confided  the  charge  of  the  city  and 
the  command  of  the  garrison  to  his  legate,  Q.  Ple- 
ininius;  bnt  that  officer  conducted  himself  with  such 
cruelty  and  rapacity  towards  the  unfortunate  Lo- 
crians, that  they  rose  in  tumult  against  him,  and  a 
violent  sedition  took  place,  which  was  only  appeased 
by  the  intervention  of  Scipio  himself.  That  general, 
however,  took  the  part  of  Pleminius,  whom  he  con- 
tinued in  his  command ; and  the  Locrians  were  ex- 
posed anew  to  his  exactions  and  cruelties,  till  they 
at  length  took  courage  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate. Notwithstanding  vehement  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  Scipio,  the  senate  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Locrians,  condemned  Pleminius, 
and  restored  to  the  Locrians  their  liberty  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  laws.  (Liv.  xxix.  8,  16 — 
22;  Diod.  xxvii.  4;  Appian,  Annib,  55.)  Plemi- 
nios  had,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  example  of 
Pyrrhus  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Proserpine; 
but  the  senate  caused  restitution  to  be  made,  and 
the  impiety  to  be  expiated  at  the  public  cost. 
(Diod.  L c.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Locri.  Not- 
withstanding the  privileged  condition  conceded  to  it 
by  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have  snrk  into  a very 
subordinate  position.  Polybius,  however,  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  day  still  a considerable  town,  which  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  a certain  amount  of  naval 
auxiliaries  to  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xii.  5.)  The 
Locrians  were  under  particular  obligations  to  that 
historian  (/ft.)  ; and  at  a later  period  we  find  them 
enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Cicero  (Cic.  do 
Lty.  ii.  6),  but  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  their 
connection  with  the  great  orator.  From  Strabo’s  ac- 
count it  is  obvious  that  Locri  still  subsisted  as  a town 
in  his  day,  and  it  is  noticed  in  like  manner  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  10; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 10).  Its  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  though  they  describe  this  coast  in  con- 
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eiderable  detail;  but  Procopius  seems  to  attest  its 
continued  existence  in  the  6th  century  ( B . O.  i.  15), 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  owed  its  complete  de- 
struction to  the  Saracens.  Ita  rery  name  was  for- 
gotten in  the  middle  ages,  and  its  site  became  a 
matter  of  dispute.  This  has  however  been  com- 
pletely established  by  the  researches  of  modem 
travellers,  who  have  found  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  on  the  sea-coast,  near  the  modem  town 
ot  Gerace.  (Cluver,  Ital.  p.  1301;  Bomanelli,  vol.  L 
p.  152  ; Cramer,  vol.  it  p.  411  ; Riedeael,  Voyage 
dens  la  Grande  Grice,  p.  148.) 

Tlie  few  ruins  that  '-till  remain  have  been  care- 
fully examined  and  described  by  the  Due  de  Luynes. 
(Ann.  d.  Inst.  Arch.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3 — 12.)  The  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced 
by  the  vestiges  of  the  walls,  occupied  a space  of 
near  two  miles  in  length,  by  less  than  a mile  in 
breadth,  extending  from  the  sea-coast  at  Torre  di 
Gerace  (on  the  left  bank  of  a small  stream  called 
the  Fiume  di  S.  Ilario ),  to  the  first  heights  or 
ridges  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  evidently  to  these 
heights  that  Strabo  gives  the  name  of  Mount  Esopis 
(’Lcrahrit),  on  which  he  places  the  first  foundation  of 
the  city.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259.)  The  same  heights 
are  separated  by  deep  ravines,  so  as  to  constitute  two 
separate  summits,  both  of  them  retaining  the  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications,  and  evidently  the  “ two 
citadels  not  far  distant  from  each  other  ” noticed  by 
. Livy  in  bis  account  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Scipio.  (Liv.  xxix.  6.)  The  city  extended  from 
hence  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills  towards  the  sea, 
mid  had  unquestionably  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  S.  Ilario,  though  there  could  uever  have 
been  a harbour  there  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term.  Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  masonry  are 
scattered  over  the  site,  but  the  only  distinct  vestiges 
of  any  ancient  edifice  are  those  of  a Doric  temple,  of 
which-the  basement  alone  now  remains,  but  several 
columns  were  standing  down  to  a recent  period.  It 
is  occupied  by  a farm-house,  called  the  Cosmo  dell’ 
Imperatore , about  a mile  from  the  sea,  and  appears 
to  have  stood  without  the  ancient  walls,  so  that  it  is 
not  improbable  the  ruins  may  be  tlie  remains  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Proseijiine,  which  we  know  to 
have  occupied  a similar  position.  (Liv.  xxix.  18.) 
The  ruins  of  Loeri  are  about  five  miles  distant  from 
the  modem  town  of  Gerace,  which  was  previously 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
(Cluver,  L c Barr,  de  Sit.  Ctdabr.  iii.  7),  and  15 
miles  from  the  Capo  di  Bruzzano,  the  Zephyriau 
promontory. 

Tlie  Locrians  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  ( 01 . x.  18, 
xi.  19)  for  their  devotion  to  the  Muses  as  well  as  for 
their  skill  and  courage  in  war.  In  accordance  with  this 
character  we  find  mention  of  Xenocritus  and  Era- 
aij'pus,  both  of  them  natives  of  Loeri,  as  poets  of 
some  note ; the  lyric  poetess  Theano  was  probably 
also  a native  of  the  Epizephyrian  Loeri.  (SchoL  ad 
Pind.  01.  xi.  17;  Boedch,  ad  01  x.  p.  197.)  The 
Pythagorean  philosophy  also  was  warmly  taken  up 
an«l  cultivated  there,  though  the  authorities  had 
refused  to  admit  any  of  the  political  innovations  of 
that  philosopher.  (Porphyr.  ViL  Pyth.  56.)  But 
among  his  followers  and  disciples  several  were 
natives  of  Loeri  (Iambi.  ViL  I)/th.  267),  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  were  Timaeus,  Echecrates.  and 
Acrion,  from  whom  Plato  is  said  to  have  imbibed 
Lis  knowledge  of  tlie  Pythagorean  tenets.  (Cic.  de 
Pin.  v.  29.)  Nor  was  the  cultivation  of  other  arts 
neglected.  Eunomus,  a Loerian  citizen,  was  cele. 
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brated  for  his  skill  on  the  cithara ; and  the  athlete 
Euthymus  of  Loeri,  who  gained  several  prizes  at 
Olympia,  was  scarcely  less  renowned  than  Milo  of 
Crotona.  (Strab.  vL  pp.  255,  260 ; Pans.  vi.  6. 
§§4  — 11.) 

The  territory  of  Loeri,  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  city,  was  certainly  of  considerable 
extent.  Its  great  augmentation  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  previous 
to  that  time,  it  was  separated  from  that  of  Khrgiutn 
on  the  SW.  by  the  river  Halex  or  Alice,  while  its 
northern  limit  towards  Caulonia  was  probably  the 
Sagras.  generally  identified  with  the  Alaro.  The 
river  Buthrotus  of  Livy  (xxix.  7),  which  appears 
to  have  been  but  a short  distance  from  the  town, 
was  probably  the  Novito,  about  six  miles  to  the  N. 
Thucydides  mentions  two  other  colonies  of  Loeri 
(besides  Hipponium  and  Medina  already  noticed), 
to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Itoue  and  Melae, 
but  no  other  trace  is  found  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  (Time.  v.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


Coin  OF  THE  LOCRI  EFIZ E PIJY RII. 

LOCRIS  (A ok  pis : Eth.  A onpol;  in  Latin  also 
Loeri,  but  sometimes  Locrenses).  The  Loeri  were 
an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  Lelegea.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle;  and  other  writers  supposed  the 
name  of  the  Locrians  to  be  derived  from  Looms , 
an  ancient  king  of  the  Lelegcs.  (Aristot.;  Hes.  ap. 
Strab.  vii.  p.322;  Scymnus  Cli.  590;  Dicaean  h. 
71;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.)  The  Locrians,  however, 
must  at  a very  early  period  have  become  inter- 
mingled with  the  Hellenes.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
they  always  appear  as  Hellenes;  and,  according  to 
some  traditions,  even  Deucalion,  the  founder  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Iberian 
town  of  Opus  or  Cynua.  (Pind.  OL  ix.  63,  seq.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.425.)  In  historical  times  the  Locrians 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  tribes,  differing  from 
one  another  in  customs,  habits,  and  civilisation.  Of 
these  the  eastern  Locrians,  called  the  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii,  dwelt  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greece, 
opposite  the  island  of  Euboea;  while  tlie  western 
Locrians  dwelt  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  were 
separated  from  the  former  by  Mount  Parnassus  and 
the  whole  of  Doris  and  Phocis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425.) 
The  eastern  Locrians  are  alone  mentioned  by  Homer; 
they  were  the  more  ancicut  and  the  more  civilised ; 
the  western  Locrians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  former,  are  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  are  even 
then  represented  as  a semi- barbarous  people.  (Thuc. 
i.  5.)  We  may  conjecture  that  the  Locrians  at  one 
time  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  were  tom 
asunder  by  the  immigration  of  the  Pbocians  and 
Dorians.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ethno- 
graphy, vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

1.  Locki  Epickemidii  and  Opuntii  (’E»«r- 
vrjpiSuu,  ’ OwoOmot ),  inhabited  a narrow  slip  upon 
, the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  from  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cephistua, 
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Their  northern  frontier  town  wag  Alpeni,  which 
bordered  upon  the  Malians,  and  their  southern  fron- 
tier town  was  Larymna,  which  at  a later  time  be- 
longed to  Bocotia.  The  Locrians,  however,  did  not 
inhabit  this  coast  continuously,  but  were  separated 
by  a narrow  slip  of  Phocis,  which  extended  to  the 
Euboean  sea,  and  contained  the  Fhocian  seaport 
town  of  Daphnus.  The  Locrians  north  of  Daphnus 
were  called  Kpicnemidii,  from  Mount  Cnemis;  and 
those  south  of  this  town  were  named  Opuntii,  from 
Opus,  their  principal  city.  On  the  west  the  Locrians 
were  separated  from  Phocis  and  Boeotia  by  a range  of 
mountains,  extending  from  Mount  Oeta  and  running 
parallel  to  the  coast.  The  northern  part  of  this 
range,  called  Mount  Cnetnis  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416, 
425),  now  Tdlanda , rises  to  a considerable  height, 
and  separated  the  Kpicnemidii  Locri  from  the  Pho- 
cians  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephissns ; the 
southern  portion,  which  bore  no  specific  name,  is  not 
so  lofty  as  Mount  Cnemis,  and  separated  the  Opun- 
tian  Locrians  from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Boeotia. 
Lateral  branches  extended  from  these  mountains  to 
tiie  coast,  of  which  one  terminated  iu  the  promontory 
Cnernidea  [Cnkmides],  opposite  the  islands  called 
Lichades;  but  there  were  several  fruitful  valleys, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  whole  of  the  Locrian  coast  is 
praised  both  by  ancient  and  modern  observers. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Forchhammer,  HelUnika,  pp.  1 1 
— 12;  Grote,  Uist.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  381.)  In 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
the  coast  there  was  no  room  for  any  considerable 
rivers.  The  largest,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
mountain  torrent,  is  the  Boagkius  (B odypios), 
called  also  Manes  (Morris)  by  Strabo,  rising  in 
Mount  Cnemis,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Scarpheia  and  Thronium.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  533;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  426;  PtoL  iii.  15.  § 11;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vul.  ii.  p.  67.)  The  only 
other  river  mentioned  by  name  is  the  Plat  ami  us 
(nAardwof,  1'aus.  ix.  24.  § 5).  a small  stream, 
which  flows  into  the  Opuntian  gulf  near  the  Boeotian 
frontier:  it  is  the  river  which  flows  from  the  modern 
village  of  JYoslynd.  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.)  The 
Opuntian  gulf  (&  ’Ovowtioi  jrdAirus,  Strab.  ix. 
pp.  416,  425,  426),  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
town  of  Opus,  is  a considerable  bay,  shallow  at  its 
inner  extremity.  In  this  bay,  close  to  the  roast,  is 
the  small  island  of  Atalanta.  [Atalanta,  No.  1.] 

There  arc  three  important  passes  across  the  Locrian 
mountains  into  Phocis.  One  leads  from  the  territory 
of  the  Kpicnemidii,  between  the  summits  of  Mount 
Callidromus  and  Mount  Cnemis,  to  Tithrooum,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephissus;  a second  across 
Mount  Cnemis  to  the  Phncian  town  of  Klateia ; and 
a third  from  Opus  to  llyampolis,  also  a Phocian 
town,  whence  the  road  ran  to  Abae  and  Orvlio- 
menos. 

The  eastern  Locrians,  as  we  have  already  said, 
are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  describes  them  as 
following  Ajax,  the  son  of  OTIeus,  to  the  Trojan 
War  in  forty  ships,  and  as  iuliabiting  the  towns  of 
Cynus,  Opus,  Calliarus,  Besa,  Scarphe,  Augciae, 
Tarphe, and  Throniuin.  (/iii.  527 — 535.)  Neither 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  nor  l’olybias,  make 
any  distinction  between  the  Opuntii  and  Epicne- 
midii ; and,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history,  Opus  was  regarded  as  the  chief  town  of  the 
eastern  Locrians.  Even  Strabo,  from  whom  the 
distinction  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one  place  describes 
Opus  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Kpicnemidii  (ix. 
p.  416);  aud  the  same  is  confirmed  by  Pliny  (iv. 
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7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’Oirdvis ; from  Leakg 
voL  ii.  pi  181).  In  the  Persian  War  the  Opuntian 
Locrians  fought  with  Leonidas  at  Tliermopylae,  and 
also  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  (Herod, 
vii.  203,  viiL  1 .)  The  Locrians  fought  on  the  side 
of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Tliuc.  ii.  9.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Locrian  towns:  — 
1.  Of  the  Kpicnemidii : along  the  coast  from  N.  to 
Alpknus;  Nicaea  ; Scarpiie  or  Scarpheia  ; 
Thronium  ; Cnemis  or  Cnemides  ; mure  inland, 
Tarphe,  afterwards  Pharyoae  ; Ai’okiak. — 2. 
Of  the  Opuntii : along  the  coast  from  N.  to 
Alofk;  Cynuii;  Opi'8;  Halab;  Lakymna,  which 
at  a later  time  lelonged  to  Boeotia;  more  inland, 
Caluarus;  Nakyx;  Colts ei a. 
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II.  Locri  Ozolak  (tO(i4Aai),  inhabited  a dis- 
trict upon  tlie  Corinthian  gulf,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Doris  and  Actolia,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  m 
the  west  by  Actolia.  This  district  is  mountainous, 
and  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  The  declivities 
of  Mount  Parnassus  from  Phocis,  and  of  Moant 
Corax  from  Aetolia,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  only  river,  of  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  is 
ths  Hyla  Brora,  now  the  A/ onto,  which  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian 
gulf  near  Naupactus.  The  frontier  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  on  the  west  was  close  to  the  promontory 
Antirrhium,  opposite  the  promontory  Rhium  on  the 
coast  of  Arhuia.  Antirrhium,  which  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Locri,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  fVoL 
I.  p.  13.]  The  eastern  Iron  tier  of  Lorria,  on  the 
coast,  was  close  to  the  Phocian  town  of  Crist*;  and 
the  Cria&aean  gulf  washed  on  its  western  side  the 
Locrian,  and  on  its  eastern  the  Phocian  coast.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ozolae  is  uncertain.  Various 
etymologies  were  proponed  by  the  ancients.  (Pans, 
x.  38.  § 1,  seq.)  Some  derived  it  from  the  verb 
5£*tr,  u to  smell,’ " either  from  the  stench  arising 
from  a spring  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taphiassoa,  be- 
neath which  the  centaur  Ncssus  is  said  to  have  been 
buried,  and  which  still  retains  this  property  (rf. 
Strab.  ix.  p.427),  or  from  the  abundance  of  aspho- 
del which  scented  the  air.  (Cf.  Archytas,  ap. 
PluL  Qua* at.  Groec. . 15.)  Others  derived  it  from 
the  undressed  skins  which  were  worn  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants;  and  the  Locrians  themselves  from  the 
branches  (o{oi)  of  a vine  which  was  produced  in 
their  country  in  a marvellous  manner.  The  Locrt 
Ozolae  are  said  to  have  been  a colony  from  the 
Opuntian  Locrians.  They  first  appear  in  history  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides as  a semi-harbarous  nation,  along  with  the 
Aetolia  ns  and  Acmnuinians.  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  armour  and  mode  of  fighting.  (Thuc.  i.  5, 
iii.  94.)  In  b.  c.  426  the  Locrians  promised  to 
assist  Demosthenes,  ths  Athenian  commander,  in 
his  invasion  of  Actolia ; but,  after  the  defait  of 
Demosthenes,  most  of  the  Locrian  tribes  submitted 
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withimt  opposition  to  the  Spartan  Eorylochns,  who 
inarched  through  their  territory  from  Delphi  to 
Naupactus.  (Thuc.  iiL  95,  seq.)  They  belonged  at 
a later  period  to  the  Aetolian  League.  (Polyb.  xviii. 
30.) 

The  chief  and  only  important  town  of  the  Ozolae 
was  Ampiiissa,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Phocia. 
The  other  towns,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  were: 
Molycreia;  Naupactub;  Oenkon;  Anticirkha 
or  Art i ctra  ; Eupauum  ; Erythrak  ; Tolo- 

PHON;  He8SI'S ; OKARTHEIA  Or  OEARTHE;  IrNl'S; 
Chalakum;  more  inland,  Aegitivx;  Potidaria; 
Crocyekium  ; Tkichium;  Olpae  ; Mkssapia  ; 
Hylk;  Tritaka;  Myorla. 

On  the  geography  of  the  Locrian  tribes,  see  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  66,  seq.,  170,  aeq., 
587,  seq. 

LOGI  or  LUGI  (A iyoi  or  Aovyoi),  a people  in 
North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 12) 
as  a population  to  the  south  of  the  Mertae,  and  west 
of  the  Comabii.  This  gives  the  part  about  the 
Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Murray  Firth*.  [R.G.  L.] 

LOGIA,  a river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  between  the  Vinderius  and  the  Rliobogdian  pro- 
montory. Probably  [see  Virdkrius]  the  Lagan, 
falling  into  Belfast  Lough,  name  for  mime,  and  place 
for  place.  [R.  G.  L.J 

LONCIUM  {Liens),  a place  in  the  south  of 
Noricum.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dravns,  at 
the  point  where  it  receives  the  Isel.  {/tin.  Ant. 
p.  279.)  The  whole  district  about  Lienz  abounds 
in  Roman  antiquities.  (Gruter,  Insert pt.  p.  267. 

9 ; Muchar,  Noricum,  p.  254.)  [L.  S.1 

LONDPNIUM  (AovSiviov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 27;  Ajv- 
Mviov.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Londinium,  Tac.  Ann.  xiv. 
33;  Oppidum  Londiniense,  Eumcn.  Paneg.  Const.  17; 
Lundinium,  Aram.  Marc.  xx.  1),  the  capital  of  Roman 
Britain.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  places  Londinium  in  the 
district  of  the  Cantii;  but  the  correctness  of  this 
position  has  very  naturally  been  questioned.  Modern 
discoveries  have,  however,  decided  that  the  southern 
limits  of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
uinus  Pius,  extended  a considerable  distance  into  the 
territory  of  the  Cantii ; and  Ptolemy,  therefore,  was 
not  altogether  unwarranted  in  placing  Londinium  in 
this  division  of  Britain.  In  earlier  times  the  city 
was  confined  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames. 

The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  by  Tacitus,  in  his 
well-known  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  As  Britain  was  only  fully 
subjugated  by  Claudius,  Londinium  must  have  ra- 
pidly advanced  to  the  importance  it  assumes  in  the 
narrative  of  this  historian.  Although  it  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Julius  Caesar  or  by  other  early  writers,  the 
peculiar  natural  advantages  of  the  locality  point  it 
out  as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  who  visited  Britain  from  the 
Gaulish  ports  and  from  other  parts  of  the  continent. 
At  the  comparatively  early  period  in  the  Roman 
domination  referred  to,  Londinium  is  spoken  of  as 
a place  of  established  mercantile  reputation.  The 
three  chief  cities  of  Britain  at  this  period  were 
Verulamium,  Camulodunum,  and  Londiuium.  At 
Camulodunum  a colony  of  veterans  had  been  esta- 
blished ; Verulamiurn  had  received  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a municipiutn  ;Londinium,  without  such 
distinctions,  had  attained  by  home  and  foreign  trade 
that  pre-eminence  which  ever  marked  her  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  Britain : — “ Londinium  ....  cognotnento 
quidem  coloniae  non  insigne,6ed  copia  negotiatorum  et 
coinmeatuum  maxi  me  celebre.”  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  33.) 
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At  this  period  we  must  infer  that  Londinium  was 
without  external  walls;  and  this  absence  of  mural 
defences  appears  to  have  been  common  also  to  Vcru- 
lamium  and  to  Camulodunum.  The  Britons  passed 
by  the  fortified  places  and  attacked  at  once  tho 
rich  and  populous  cities  inadequately  defended 
Camulodunum  was  the  first  to  fall ; Londinium 
and  Verulamium  spaedily  followed  in  a aimilar 
catastrophe. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antominns,  which  ia  probably 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Severn.,  afford,  direct 
eridence  of  the  chief  position  which  Londinium  held 
nmonit  the  towna  and  citiea  of  Britain.  It  occur*  in 
no  leas  than  seven  of  the  itinera,  and  in  six  of  these 
it  stands  either  as  the  place  of  departure  or  as  tho 
terminus  of  the  routes;  no  other  town  is  introduced 
so  conspicuously. 

The  next  historical  mention  of  Londininm  occnn 
in  the  panegyric  of  Eumenins  addressed  to  Con- 
stantius  Caesar  (c.  17).  in  which  it  is  termed  “oppi- 
dnm  Londinienae."  After  the  defeat  of  Allectus,  the 
victorious  Romans  marched  directly  on  Londinium 
which  was  being  plundered  by  the  Franks  and  other 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  made  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  nsuiper's  forces. 

Ammianus  Marcellinna,  who  wrote  at  a later 
period,  Btates  that,  in  his  time,  Londinium  was  called 
Augusts,  an  honourable  appellation  not  unfrequently 
conferred  on  cities  of  distinction.  In  this  writer  w« 
find  the  word  written  as  it  is  pronounced  nt  the  present 

: — u Egrewsus,  tendensque  ad  Lundininnt  vetns 
oppidum,  quod  Augnatam  poeteritas  appellant* 
(xxvii.  8,  comp,  xxviii.  3).  In  the  Notitia  Ligni- 
tatum  we  find  mention  of  a “ Praepoailus  Theeau- 
rorum  Augustensium  in  Britariniia;  " and  in  the 
Chorography  of  Ravenna  the  complete  form,  Londi- 
niuin  Augusta,  is  given. 

Monumental  remains  show  that  Londinium  con- 
tained buildings  commensurate  in  grandeur  ai  d ex- 
tent with  its  historical  claims.  The  foundations  of 
tlie  wall  which  bordered  (he  river,  w hen  laid  o)«  n 
a few  years  since,  was  almost  wholly  composed  of 
materials  used  in  buildings  which  were  anterior  to 
the  period  when  the  wall  was  built ; but  it  was 
impmsible  to  decide  the  dales  of  either.  The  stones 
of  which  this  wall  was  constructed  were  portions  of 
colnmna,  friexes,  cornices,  and  also  foundation  stones. 
From  their  magnitude,  character,  and  number,  they 
gave  ati  important  and  interesting  insight  into  the 
obscure  history  of  Roman  London,  in  showing  the 
architect ual  change,  that  had  taken  place  in  it. 
Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  modern  city  which  more  fully  developed  the 
dtbrii  of  an  ancient  city  of  importance  : other 
architectural  fragments  have  been  found  ; walls  of 
vast  strength  and  thickness  have  been  noticed;  and 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least  thirty  tessel- 
lated pavements  have  been  laid  open,  of  which  some 
were  of  a very  fine  kind,  (ArcAWiyro,  robs, 
sx v ii.  xxviii.  et  eeq.)  Londinium,  unenclosed  at 
first,  was  subsequently  in  early  times  walled;  but 
it  occupied  only  part  of  the  site  it  eventually  co- 
vered  (ArcJwculvtjia,  voL  xxix.).  The  line  of  the 
wall  of  Roman  London  is  well  known,  and  can  still, 
in  parts,  he  traced.  Where  it  has  been  excavated  to 
the  foundation,  it  appears  based  upon  a bed  of  clay 
and  flints;  tho  wall  itself,  composed  of  rubble  ami 
hard  mortar,  is  faced  with  small  squared  stones  and 
bonding  tiles;  its  thickness  is  shout  13  feet; 
its  original  height  was  probably  bstween  20  and 
30  feet ; it  was  flanked  with  towers,  and  had  at 
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least  seven  gates.  By  the  sides  of  tbe  chief  roads 
stood  the  cemeteries,  from  which  enormous  quantities 
of  sepulchral  remains  hare  been,  and  still  kre,  pro- 
cured. Among  the  inscriptions,  are  records  of  sol- 
diers of  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth 
legions.  (fcW.  Ant.  vol.  i.)  We  have  no  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  the  legions  themselves  were 
ever  quartered  at  Londinium.  The  only  troops 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  stationed  in 
this  city  w«-re  a cohort  of  tbe  native JSritons  (Co/. 
Ant.  voL  i.);  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  particular 
period  they  were  here.  It  is,  however,  a rather 
remarkable  tact,  as  it  was  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  station  the  auxiliaries  in 
their  native  countries. 

Traces  of  temples  and  portions  of  statues  have 
also  been  found  in  I/mdon.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  bronze  head  of  Hadrian 
found  in  the  Thames,  and  the  large  bronxe  hand  found 
in  Thames  Street.  In  reference  to  the  statues  in 
bronze  which  adorned  Londiniuin  and  other  cities  of 
Roman  Britain,  the  reader  may  be  directed  to  a 
curious  passage  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  That 
writer  relates  (xii.  13),  that,  after  the  death  of  Cad- 
walla,  the  Britons  embalmed  his  body  and  placed  it 
in  a bronze  statue,  which  was  set  upon  a bronze 
horse  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  placed  over  the 
western  gate  of  London,  as  a trophy  of  victory  and 
as  a terror  to  the  Saxons.  All  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  in  this  statement  is,  whether  it  is 
at  all  likely  that  the  writer  would  have  invented  the 
details  about  the  works  in  bronze  ; and  whether  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  the  story  was  made  up  to 
account  for  some  Roman  works  of  art,  which,  for  cen- 
turies after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  remained  a 
wonder  and  a puzzle  to  their  successors.  Equestrian 
statues  in  bronze  were  erected  in  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  as  is  proved  by  a fragment  found  at  Lin- 
coin  ; but  in  the  subsequent  and  middle  ages  such 
works  of  art  were  not  fabricated. 

• We  have  above  referred  to  the  “ Praepositua  The- 
saururuin  Auguxtensium."  Numerous  coins  are 
extant  of  the  mint  of  Londinium.  Those  which 
may  be  certainly  thus  attributed  are  of  Carau.sius, 
Allectus,  Constantinus,  and  the  Constantine  family. 
(Akerman’s  Coin*  of  the  Roman*  relating  to  Bri- 
tain.) With  respect  to  the  precise  position  of  the 
ublic  buildings,  and,  indeed,  of  the  general  distri- 
ution  of  the  Roman  city,  but  little  is  known  ; it  is, 
however,  very  certain,  that,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  course  of  the  modern  streets  is  no  guide  to  that 
of  the  ancient.  This  has  also  l*en  remarked  to  he 
the  case  at  Treve*  ami  other  ancient  cities.  [C.R.S.] 
LO'NDOBKIS  (Aovftofp/t,  Pud.  ii.  5.  § 10;  A4- 
touicpit,  Marc.  Ueracl.  p.  43:  Ber  lingua. »),  a small 
inland,  and  the  only  one,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Lusitania,  lay  off  the  promontory  Lunarium  ((7. 
Carvoetro.)  [P.  S.] 

LONGANUS  (A oyyavis),  a river  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily,  not  far  from  Mylue  (1/ ilazco\  celebrated 
for  the  victory  of  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  over  the 
Blamertines  hi  B.  c.  270  (PoL  i.  9 ; Di  d.  xxii.  13; 
Exc.  H.  p.  499,  where  the  name  is  written  A oi- 
raroi,  but  the  same  river  is  undoubtedly  meant). 
Polybius  describes  it  as  “in  the  plain  of  Mylae” 
(*V  ry  My\a/cp  v«8t<p),  but  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
with  certainty,  which  of  the  small  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  sea  near  that  town  is  the  one  meant.  The 
/Tome  di  Santa  Lucia,  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  JMilauo,  has  perhaps  the  beat  claim  ; though 
Cluveriua  fixes  ou  the  Futmt  di  Castro  Rtale,  a 
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little  more  distant  from  that  citr.  (Clttv.  SkU. 
p.  303.)  [R.H.B.] 

LONGATICUM,  a town  in  the  S.  of  Psmmmia 
Superior,  ou  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Ktnnnx  Now 
Jjogatecs,  according  to  Mur  liar.  ( It.  Anton.;  ft. 
Ilicro*. ; Tab.  Prut. ; Muchir,  Xoricum,  p.  232  ) 
LONGOBAKDL  [Langobardi.] 

LONGONES.  [Sardinia.] 

LONGOV1CUS,  a town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  NotitUiy  and  nowhere  elsa,  It  was.  probably,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cumberland  a- id  West- 
moreland lakes ; but  beyond  this  it  is  not  safe  to  go 
further  in  the  way  of  identification;  though  the  Mo- 
numenta  Britaruuca  makes  it  Lancaster.  [K.  G.  L] 
LO'NGULA  (AdyyoAa:  Kth.  Longulanns  : Bu<m 
Jliposo),  an  ancient  city  of  Latimn,  which  seems 
to  have  been  included  in  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Vul- 
scians.  It  first  apjienrs  as  a Vobcian  city,  which 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Roman  consul,  Postu- 
mtu  Cominius  in  b.  c,  493.  (Liv.  ii.  33  : Dionys. 
vi.  91.)  But  it  was  recovered  by  the  Voforians 
under  the  command  of  Coriolanua,  in  b.c.  438  (Liv. 
ii.  39;  Dionya.  viiL  36):  in  both  cases  it  ia  described 
as  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  army,  and 
was  probably  not  a place  of  any  great  importance ; 
indeed  Livy’s  expressions  would  lead  ns  to  infer  that 
it  wax  a dependency  of  Antiuin.  After  this  it  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  ; once,  as  tlie  place  where  the 
Roman  army  under  L.  Aemiiius  encamped  in  tbe  war 
against  the  Volscians,  B.C.  482 ( Dionys.  viii. 85);  and 
again,  at  a much  later  period  in  the  Samnite  Wars, 
B.  c.  309.  (Liv.  ix.  39.)  Its  name  is  after  this 
found  only  in  Pliny’s  li*t  of  the  cities  of  Latium 
which  were  in  his  time  utterly  decayed  and  deserted. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  As  he  enumera;es  it  among  tbe 
cities  that  shared  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  a Latin 
city,  though  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Vol- 
scianx  before  its  name  appears  in  history. 

All  the  above  passages  would  load  us  to  place 
Longula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antium,  while  the 
two  former  connect  it  closely  with  Polluxca  and 
CoriolL  These  are  all  the  data  which  we  have  for 
determining  its  position,  which  must  therefore  be  in 
some  degree  matter  of  conjecture,  especially  as  that 
of  Pollusca  and  Corioli  ix  equally  uncertain.  Bat 
Nibby  has  pointed  out  a locality  which  hax  at  all 
events  a plausible  claim  to  be  that  of  Longula.  in 
the  catale , or  farm -home,  now  called  Bmm  Ripo*o. 
on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Rome  to  Antium, 
about  27  miles  from  Rome,  and  10  in  a straight  line 
from  Porto  iTAnzo*  The  farm, or  tenuta , of  Buon 
Riftoso  lies  between  that  of  Carrocrto  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ardea  on  the  other  ; while  the  site  occu- 
pied by  the  casaks  itself,  and  which  was  that  of  a 
castle  in  the  middle  ages,  ix  described  ax  one  of  tb<ae 
which  is  so  clearly  marked  by  natural  advantages  of 
{•osition  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  hare  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  No  ruiax  re- 
main ; but  perhaps  these  could  hardly  be  exjcvted 
in  the  case  of  a town  that  ceased  to  exist  at  so  etriy 
a period.  (Nibby,  voL  i.  p.  326  ; A be  ken,  Mittel- 
/ taken,  p.  72.)  [K.  H.  B ] 

* The  position  assigned  to  Buon  Jiipnso  on  Gvll’a 
map  does  not  accord  with  this  descri|»tioii  of  the  site 
given  by  Nibby  ; but  this  part  of  the  map  Is  verv 
imperfect,  and  evidently  not  derived  from  personal 
observation.  Cell's  own  account  of  the  situation  of 
Buon  Kiposo  (p.  185),  though  less  precise,  agree* 
with  that  of  Nibby. 
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LONGITM  PROMONTORIUM. 
LONGUM  PROMONTORIUM.  [Sicilia.] 
LONGUS,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3)  an  a river  to  the  north  of  the  Kpi- 
dian  Promontory  (A/u/7  of  Cantyre).  Identified 
in  the  Afonumenta  BriUmniea  with  Lynne  lock, 
Inncrlochy , and  ImcK  Mel  fort.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LOPADUSSA  (AowaSovoo-Oy  Strab.  xvii.  p.  834; 
AoiraSotMTa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 34:  Lampedusa),  a small 
bland  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  opposite  to 
tl»e  town  of  Thapsua,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia, 
according  to  an  ancient  PerijAtu  (Iriarte,  HU  A.  MatriL 
Cod.  Grace,  p.  488).  Pliny  places  it  about  50  M.  P. 
N.  of  Cerciua,  and  makes  its  length  about  6 M.  P. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14,  v.  7.  s.  7.)  It  really  lies  about 
80  English  miles  E.  irf  Thapsus,  and  about  90  NE. 
of  Cercina.  [P.  S.] 

LOPHIS,  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.] 
LOPOSAGIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
between  Vewontio  (Besanyon)  and  E|*amanduodurutn 
(Mandevre).  It  is  xiii.  leagues  from  Vesnntio.  D’An- 
ville  supposes  tlutitmay  be  a place  called  Baumts- 
les-None*  : others  guess  Baumtsdts- Dames,  or  a 
place  near  it  named  Lueiol  or  Luriol.  [G.  L.j 
LOPSICA  (AdifiKa),  a town  of  Libumia,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  § 2 ; comp.  Plin.  iii.  25)  places 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tedanius  ( Zermagna ): 
perhaps  the  same  place  as  the  Ospkla  of  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LO'KIUM.  or  LAU'RIUM,  a villago  in  Siuthern 
Etruria  and  station  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  12  miles  , 
from  Rome.  ( Bin . Ant.  p.  290;  Tab.  Peut .)  It 
is  chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
family  of  Antoninus  Pius  had  a villa  there,  in  which 
that  emperor  was  brought  up.  and  where  he  after- 
wards constructed  a palace  or  villa  on  a more  mag- 
nificent scale,  which  was  his  place  of  residence  at 
the  time  of  lib  death.  (Jul.  CapiL  Ant.  P.  12; 
Viet,  dt  Cat*.  15,  Apt/.  15  ; Kutrop.  viii.  8.)  It 
was  afterwards  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  his 
successor  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  learn  from  his  letters 
to  Fronto  (Pronto,  Ep.  ii.  18,  iii.  20,  vi.  3,  &c.); 
but  had  already  fallen  into  decay  in  the  time 
of  Capitolinus,  who  speuks  only  of  its  ruins  No 
other  mention  of  Lauriuin  occurs  except  in  the 
Itineraries,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  fix  its 
position  with  certainty.  The  12th  mile  from  Rome 
coincides  with  a bridge  over  a small  stream  between 
a farm  called  Bottaccia  and  the  Catttl  di  Guido: 
here  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  sepulchres 
have  been  found;  and  on  the  high  ground  above  are 
the  rains  of  an  edifice  of  a more  extensive  and 
sumptuous  character,  which,  from  the  style  of 
construction,  may  probably  have  belonged  to  the 
villa  of  the  Antonines.  (Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 
The  name  is  variously  written  Loritun,  Lorii,  and 
Laurium,  but  the  first  form,  which  is  that  adopted 
in  the  epistles  of  Fronto  and  M.  Aurelius,  is  the 
best  warranted.  The  place  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  during  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  wo  even  meet  with  a bishop  of 
Lorium  in  the  5th  century.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LO'RYMA  (t&  A opoua),  a small  fortified  place 
with  a port,  close  to  Cape  Cynossema,  on  the  western- 
most point  of  the  Rhodian  Cheraonesus,  in  Curb. 
Its  harbour  was  about  20  Roman  miles  distant  from 
Rhodes.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  17,  xlv.  10  ; Steph.  B. 
t.  v. ; Plin.  v.  29  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 11 ; Thueyd.  viii. 
43;  Senec.  QuaesL  Nat  iii.  19  ; Appian,  Bell.  Civ 
iv.  72.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  applies  the  name 
Loryma  to  the  whole  of  the  rocky  district,  without 
mentioning  the  town.  The  Larumna  of  Mela  (i. 
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16)  and  the  Lorimna  of  the  Tab.  Peut  perhape 
refer  to  Loryma,  although  it  is  also  possible  that 
they  may  be  identical  with  a place  called  l.a- 
ryinna  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  same  district 
Leake  (Asia  Minor . p.  223)  regards  the  rains  in 
the  west  of  Port  Aplothtca  as  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient town  of  Loryma.  These  ruins  are  seen  on  the 
spur  of  a hill  at  the  south- western  entrance  of  the 
port;  the  town  was  long  and  narrow,  running  from 
west  to  east;  on  each  of  its  long  sides  there  are  still 
visible  six  or  seven  square  towers,  and  one  large 
round  one  at  each  end  : the  round  tower  at  the  east 
end  is  completely  demolished.  The  walls  are  pre- 
served almost  to  their  entire  height.  And  built  iu  the 
best  style,  of  large  square  blocks  of  limestone.  To- 
wards the  harbour,  in  the  north,  the  town  had  no 
gate,  and  on  the  south  side  alone  there  appear  three 
rather  narrow  entrances*.  Iii  the  interior  no  remains 
of  buildings  are  discernible,  the  ground  consisting  of 
the  bare  rock,  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  place 
was  not  a town,  but  only  a tort.  Sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions have  not  been  fonnd  either  within  or 
outside  the  fort,  bnt  several  tomha  with  bare  stelae, 
and  some  rains,  exist  in  the  valley  at  the  bead  of 
the  harbour.  (R««ss,  Reisen  auf  den  Gritch.  Instln, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  46.  & c.)  . [L.  S.] 

LORNE,  a fortress  in  Mesopotamia,  situated  on 
the  northern  frontier,  upon  Mount  Leak.  (Amin. 
Marc.  xix.  9.) 

LOSA,  a station  in  Gallia  Aqoitania,  placed  by 
the  Antoni ne  ltin.  on  the  road  from  Pompelo  ( Pam - 
pelotta)  in  Spain  to  Burdigala  ( Bordeaux ).  From 
Segosa  ( Escousst  or  Esctturse)  to  Losa  is  xiL 
(leagues),  from  Losa  to  Boii  [Bon]  xii.,  and  from 
Boil  to  Burdigala  xvi.  D’Anville  conjectures  L a 
to  be  at  a little  canton,  as  he  calls  it,  named  Leekt, 
Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  the  Bois  dt  Licoyas.  [G.  L.] 
LOSO'RIUM  (AooJpiov),  a fortress  in  Lexica, 
built  by  Justinian  (Procnp.  dt  Aed.  iii.  7),  which 
Dubois  de  Montpereux  ( Voyage  A utour  du  Caucase ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  360)  identifies  with  the  modem  village  of 
LoussuUkhevi.  [E.  B.  J.l 

LOSSONUS.  [Oloosoox.] 

LOTO'PHAGl  {Aanoipdyoi,  i.  e.  lottu -eaters),  a 
people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
who  first  appear  in  mythical,  but  afterwards  in  his- 
torical geography.  Homer  (Od.  ix.  84,  et  seqq.) 
represents  Ulysses  as  coming,  in  his  wanderings,  to 
the  coast  of  the  Lotopliagi,  who  compassed  the 
destruction  of  his  companions  by  giving  them  the 
lotus  to  eat.  For  whoever  of  them  ate  tl»e  sweet 
fruit  of  the  lotus,  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  but  desired  to  remain  there  with  the 
Lotophagi,  feeding  on  the  lotus,  ami  forgetful  of 
return.  (The  poetical  idea  is  exquisitely  wrought 
out  by  Tennyson  in  his  lottos- Eaters,  works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  175 — 184.)  The  Greeks  of  the  historical 
period  identified  the  country  of  these  Lotus-eaters 
with  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes,  where  they  found 
an  indigenous  tribe,  who  used  to  a great  extent 
(Herodotus  says,  as  their  sole  article  of  food)  the 
fruit  of  a plant,  which  they  therefore  supposed  to  be 
the  lotus  of  Homer.  To  this  day,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  who  live  in  caves  along  the  samo 
coasts  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  which  is  doubtless 
the  lotus  of  the  aucients,  and  drink  a wine  made 
from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  also  did 
(Herod,  iv.  177).  This  plant,  the  Zizypkus  Lotus 
or  BJutmnus  Lotus  (jujube  tree)  of  the  botanists 
(called  by  the  Arabs  Siedra),  is  a prickly  branching 
shrub,  bearing  fruit  of  the  site  of  a wild  plum,  of  a 
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saffron  colour  and  sweetish  taste  (Herodotus  likens 
its  taste  to  that  of  the  date).  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  celebrated  Egyptian  lotus,  or 
water-lily  of  the  Nile,  which  was  also  used  for  food. 
( There  were,  in  fact,  several  plants  of  the  name, 
which  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Liddell  and 
and  Scott,  Gr.  Lex.  $.  v.) 

The  ancient  geographers  differ  as  to  the  extent 
of  coast  which  they  assign  to  the  Lotophagi.  Their 
chief  seat  was  around  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  east- 
ward indefinitely  towards  the  Great  Syrtis;  but  Mela 
carries  them  into  Cyrenaic*.  They  are  also  placed 
in  the  large  island  of  Mknibx  or  Lotophagitis,  E.  of 
the  L«wer  Syrtis.  (Horn.  Herod.  U.  cc.;  Xun. 
A nab.  iiL  2.  § 25;  Scylax.  p.  47;  Mela,  i.  7.  § 5; 
Plin.  v.  4.  s.  4;  SiL  »ii.  310;  Hygin.  Fab.  125; 
Shaw;  Della  Celia;  Barth;  Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  ii. 
p*.  1.  p.  54 ; Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol  i.  p.  989.)  [P.S.] 
LOTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
I tin.  on  a road  from  Julinbona  ( Lillebonne ) to 
Rotomagus  (Rouen).  It  is  vi.  leagues  from  Julio- 
bnna  to  Lotuin,  and  xiiL  from  Lotuin  to  Rotomagns. 
1'he  actual  distances  seem  to  fix  Lotuin  at  or  near 
Candebec.  which  is  oti  the  north  bank  of  the  Setae 
between  Lillebonne  and  Rouen.  [G.  L.] 

LOXA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptoleiny  (ii.  3)  ' 
as  a river  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  north  of 
the  Vttra  (Oucf^a)  nest  nary . i.  e.  the  Murray  Firth. 
Identified  in  the  Monutnenta  Britannic  a with  the 
Jx)th  in  Sutherland  ; the  Louie,  and  Cromarty 
Firth.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LUANCI.  [Gallabcia.] 

LUBAKNI.  [Gallabcia.] 

LUCA  (AoCaa,  Strab.,  Ptol. ; Eth.  Lacensis : 
Lured),  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  a plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ansar  (Serchio)  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
10  NE.  of  Pisoe.  Though  Lnca  was  included  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria,  as  these  were  established  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§47),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  an 
Etruscan  town.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  as  such, 
and  no  Etruscan  remains  have  been  discovered  in  its 
neighbourhood.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Etrus- 
can* at  one  time  extended  their  power  over  the  level 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
A nus  to  the  Macra,  leaving  the  Ligurians  in  pos- 
session only  of  the  mountains,  — and  at  this  period, 
therefore,  Luca  was  probably  subject  to  them.  At 
a later  period,  however,  it  bad  certainly  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ligurians,  and  being  retaken  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  commonly 
considered  (until  the  reign  of  Augustus)  a Ligurian 
town.  For  this  reason  we  find  it  comprised  within 
the  province  assigned  to  Caesar,  which  included 
Liguria  as  well  as  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Suet.  Cae$.  24.) 
The  first  mention  of  Luca  in  history  is  in  b.  c.  218, 
when  Livy  tells  us  that  the  consul  Semprmiius 
retired  there  after  his  unsuccessful  contest  with 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxi.  59.)  It  was,  therefore,  at  this 
period  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  though 
it  would  seem  to  have  subsequently  fallen  again  into 
those  of  the  Ligurians;  but  it  is  strange  that  during 
the  long  protracted  wars  of  the  Romans  with  that 
people,  we  n>oet  with  no  mention  of  Luca,  though  it 
must  have  been  of  importance  as  a frontier  town, 
especially  in  their  wars  with  the  Apuani.  The 
next  notice  of  it  is  that  of  the  establishment  there 
of  a Roman  colony  in  B.  a 177.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15  ; 
Liv.  xli.  13.)  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  with 
regard  to  this ; the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Livy  vary 
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between  Luca  and  Luna ; but  there  Is  no  such  dis- 
crepancy in  those  of  Velleius,  and  there  seems  at 
least  no  reason  to  doubt  the  settlement  of  a Latin 
colony  at  Luca ; while  that  mentioned  in  Livy  beiug 
a “ colonia  ci vium,"  may,  perhaps,  with  more  pro- 
bability, be  referred  to  Luna.  (Madvig,  de  Colon. 
p.  287  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349  ) That  at  Lnca 
became,  in  common  with  the  other  Latin  colonies,  a 
municipal  town  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia  (n.c.49), 
and  hence  is  termed  by  Cicero  41  municiptuin  L li- 
cense.” (Cic.  ad  Farn.  xiii.  13.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  a considerable  town,  as  we  find  it 
repeatedly  selected  by  Caesar  during  his  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul  as  the  frontier  town  at  his  province, 
to  which  he  repaired  in  order  to  consult  with  hia 
friends,  or  with  the  leaders  of  political  parties  at 
Rome.  (Suet.  Caee.  24  ; Plut.  Cats.  21,  Cross.  14, 
Romp.  51  ; Cic.  ad  Earn.  i.  9.  § 9).  On  one  of 
these  occasions  (in  b.  c.  56)  there  are  said  to  hare 
been  more  than  200  senators  assembled  at  Luca, 
including  Pompey  and  C rasa  us,  as  well  as  Caesar 
himself.  (Plut.  L c. ; Appiau,  B.C.ii.  17.)  Luca 
would  seem  to  have  received  a fresh  colony  before 
the  time  of  Pliny,  probably  under  Augustas.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We  bear 
little  of  it  under  the  Roman  Empire;  but  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  a provincial  town  of  some 
consideration  : it  was  the  point  where  the  Via 
Chdia,  proceeding  from  Rome  by  Arretium,  Flo- 
rentia,  and  Pistoria,  was  met  by  other  roads  from 
Parma  and  Pi>ae.  (Plin.  L c. ; Ptol  iiL  1.  § 47 ; 

I tin.  Ant.  pp.  283,  284, 289  ; Tab.  Pent)  During 
the  Gothic  wars  of  Narees,  Luca  figures  as  an  im- 
portant city  and  a strong  fortress  (AgalJu  B.  G 
i.  15),  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy  that  it  attained  to  the  degree  of 
prosperity  and  importance  that  we  find  it  enjoyii^ 
during  the  middle  ages.  Lucca  is  still  a fkw- 
rishing  city,  with  25,000  inhabitants:  the  only 
relics  of  antiquity  visible  there  are  those  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, considerable  part  of  which  may  still  be 
traced,  now  converted  into  s market-place  called 
toe  Piazza  del  M ercato,  and  some  small  remains  of 
a theatre  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Carta 
Landmi.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCA'NUS,  a river  of  Brottinm.  [Bkittti, 
p.  450,  b.] 

LUCA'NI A (A tvnaela,  Strah.  The  name  of  the 
people  is  written  A touavoi  by  Strabo  and  Polybius, 
but  Ptolemy  has  Aoiwoeoi,  and  this  is  found  also  on 
coins),  s province  or  district  of  Southern  Italy,  ex- 
tending across  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  bounded  by  the  Bruttians  on  the  Sv, 
by  Samnium  and  Apulia  on  the  N.t  and  by  Cam- 
pania, or  the  district  of  the  Picentini,  on  the  NW. 
Its  more  precise  limits,  which  are  fixed  with  un- 
usual unanimity  by  the  geographers,  were,  the  river 
Silarus  on  the  NW.;  the  Bradaims,  which  Bows  into 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  just  beyond  Metapontuizi, 
<>u  the  NE.;  while  the  mouths  of  the  Latis  and  thp 
Crathis  marked  its  frontiers  towards  the  Bruttians 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi 
pp.  252,  253,  255  : Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  10,  II.  a.  15  ; 
Ptol.  iiL  1.  §§  8,  9.)  Its  northern  frontier,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Silarus  to  those  of  the  Bradacus, 
must  have  been  an  arbitrary  line ; but  nearly  fol- 
lowing the  main  ridge  of  tbe  Apennines  in  this  |>art 
of  its  course.  It  thus  comprised  the  modem  pro- 
vince of  the  Basilicata,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Principato  Citeriore  and  tlie  extreme 
northern  portion  of  Calabria. 
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Lucania  is  evidently  u the  land  of  the  Lu- 
canians •”  bnt  though  no  territorial  designation  in 
Italy  became  more  clearly  marked  or  generally 
adopted  than  this  appellation,  it  was  not  till  a com- 
paratively late  period  that  it  came  into  use.  The 
name  of  the  Lucanians  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  : and  the  tract 
subsequently  known  as  Lucania  was  up  to  that 
time  generally  comprised  under  the  vague  appellation 
of  Oenotria,  while  its  coasts  were  included  in  the 
name  of  Magna  Graecia.  Scylax  is  the  earliest 
author  in  whom  the  name  of  Lncania  and  the  Lu-  , 
canians  is  found ; and  he  describes  them  as  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  Samnitea  and  Iapygian*  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  I 
(Scyl.  pp.  3,  4,  5.  §§  12,  13.)  We  are  fortunately 
able  to  trace  with  certainty  the  historical  causes  of 
this  change  of  designation. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Italy  after- 
wards known  as  Lucania,  were  the  Oenotrians  and 
Chones,  tribes  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  refer 
to  a Pelasgic  stock.  [Italia,  p.  84.  The  few 
particulars  transmitted  to  us  concerning  them  are 
given  under  Oenotria.]  These  races  appear  to 
have  been  unwarlike,  or  at  least  incapable  of  uttering 
any  material  opposition  to  the  arms  of  the  Greeks; 
so  that  when  the  latter  established  a line  of  colonies 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  they  seem  to  have  reduced  the 
barbarians  of  the  interior  to  a state  of  at  least 
nominal  subjection  with  but  little  difficulty.  Thus 
Sybaris  extended  her  power  from  sea  to  sea,  aud 
founded  the  colonies  of  Posidouia,  Laii>,  and  Scidrus 
on  the  western  const  of  Oenotria;  while  further  to 
the  S.  Crotona  and  Locri  followed  her  example. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  other  means  were 
employed  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  arms.  The 
Pela*gic  races  of  Oenotria  were  probably  assimilated 
without  much  difficulty  with  their  Hellenic  rulers; 
and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  native 
races  were  to  a considerable  extent  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  citizens,  and  formed  no  unimportant 
element  in  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia.  (Niebuhr,  voL  i.  p.  60.)  The  history  of 
the  foundation  and  rise  of  the  numerous  Greek 
colonies,  which  gradually  formed  as  it  were  a belt, 
encircling  the  whole  southern  peninsula  of  Italy, 
are  mure  appropriately  reserved  for  the  article 
Maona  Graecia.  It  may  here  suffice  to  mention 
that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  Sy- 
baris (b.c.  510)  may  be  taken  as  that  during  which 
the  Greek  cities  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
and  when  their  dominion  was  most  widely  extended. 
But  though  mauy  of  those  cities  suffered  severely 
from  domestic  dissensions,  we  find  no  trace  of  any 
material  change  in  their  relations  with  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Lu- 
canians at  once  produced  an  entire  change  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs. 

The  Lucaniane  were,  according  to  the  general  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers,  a Sabellian  race, — an  off- 
ehoot  or  branch  of  the  Satnnite  nation,  which,  sepa- 
rating from  the  main  body  of  that  people,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Campanians,  the  Hirpini,  and 
the  Frentani  had  severally  done,  pressed  on  still 
further  to  the  south,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  country  subsequently  known  as  Lucania.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  254;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  The  origin  of  their 
name  is  nnknowu;  for  the  derivation  of  it  from  a 
leader  of  the  name  of  Lucius  (l’liu.  xxx.  1.  C. ; Etyin. 
Magn.  t.  v.  Atvaaroi)  is  too  obviously  a mere  ety- 
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mologieal  fiction  of  late  days  to  deserve  attention. 
Nor  have  we  any  distinct  information  as  to  the  period 
of  their  first  appearance  and  establishment.  Strabo 
describes  them,  without  doubt,  correctly,  as  first 
expelling  (or  more  properly  subduing)  the  Oeno- 
trians and  Chones,  and  then  turning  their  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  But  it  is  not 
till  they  come  into  contact  with  these  last  that  we 
have  any  account  of  their  proceedings ; and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  information  as  to  the  commencement  of 
their  career.  Even  their  wars  with  the  Greeks  are 
known  to  us  only  in  a very  imperfect  and  fragmen- 
tary manner,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  steps 
of  their  progress.  But  it  is  pn>hable  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  (about  b.c.  420) 
that  the  Samnitea  began  to  extend  their  conqnota 
to  the  southward.  Niebuhr  has  justly  observed 
that  the  tranquil  foundation  of  the  Athenian  colony 
at  Thurii.  in  n.  c.  442,  and  the  period  of  prosperity 
which  allowed  it  at  first  to  rise  rapidly  to  power, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  Lncanians  had  not  as  yet 
become  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Gauls,  at  least 
on  that  side  of  the  peninsula  (Nieb.  vol.  i.  p.  96). 
But  they  seemed  to  have  first  turned  their  anna 
against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  esta- 
blished a permanent  footing  in  that  quarter,  before 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  more  powerful  cities 
on  the  Tarentine  gulf.  (Strab.  i.  p.  254.)  l'osidonia 
was  apparently  the  first  of  the  Greek  cities  which 
yielded  to  their  arms,  though  the  date  of  its  conquest 
is  uncertain.  [Pakhtum.J  It  was  probably  soon  afrer 
this  that  the  Thurians,  under  the  command  of  Clean- 
dridas,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Lucanians, 
in  which  they  appeared  to  have  obtained  some  con- 
siderable successes.  (Polyaen,  ii.  10.)  But  the 
progress  of  the  latter  whs  still  unchecked ; and  the 
increasing  danger  from  their  power  led  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  b.  c.  393,  of  a defensive  league  among  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Mugna  Graecia,  with  a view  of 
resisting  the  Lucanians  on  the  N.,  and  the  power  of 
Dionysius  on  the  S.  (L>i»»d.  xiv.  91.)  They  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  their  combined  amis  would 
easily  effect  this;  but  only  three  years  later,  b.  c. 
390,  the  forces  of  the  confederates,  among  whom 
the  Thurians  took  the  lead,  sustained  a great  de- 
feat near  Luiis,  in  which  it  is  said  that  10,000  of  the 
Greeks  perished.  (Diod.  xiv.  101,  102;  Strab.  vi 
p.  253.)  After  this  success,  the  Lucanians  seem  to 
have  spread  themselves  with  bnt  little  opposition 
through  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  wars 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  that  region  must  have  in- 
directly favoured  their  progress  by  weakening  the 
Greek  cities;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  support 
the  Lucanians,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  upon 
their  successes  with  no  unfavourable  eyes.  (Di«d. 
xiv.  102.)  Their  continued  advance  towards  the 
south,  however,  would  soon  render  them  in  their 
turn  a source  of  umbrage  to  the  Syracusan  despots, 
who  had  established  a permanent  footing  in  the 
Italian  peninsula;  hence  we  find  the  younger  Diony- 
sius engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  LucHiiiaus,  but 
apparently  with  little  success;  and  after  a rain 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  southernmost 
peninsula  of  Bruttium,  by  fortifying  the  isthmns 
between  the  Hipponian  anti  Scyllacian  gulfs,  be  waa 
obliged  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace  with  them  in 
b.  a 358.  (Diod.  xvi.  5;  Strab.  vi.  p.  261.) 

This  was  about  the  period  during  which  the  Lu- 
canians had  attained  their  greatest  power,  and 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  limits  which  we 
find  assigned  U>  them  by  Scylax  (pp.  3,  4).  They 
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had  not,  however,  subdual  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
(Marts,  some  of  which  fell  at  a later  period  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Bruttians ; while  others  maintained  their 
independence,  though  for  the  most  part  in  a decayed 
and  enfeebled  condition,  till  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  [Magna  Grabcia.]  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Lncanians  lost  the  Bnittiun  peninsula,  their 
most  recent  acquisition,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Brut- 
tians,  who,  from  a mere  troop  of  outlaws  and  ban- 
ditti, gradually  coalesced  into  a formidable  nation. 
[Bui’TTii.]  The  establishment  of  this  power  in  the 
extreme  south,  confined  the  Lucaniau*  within  the 
limits  which  are  commonly  assigned  from  this  time 
forth  to  their  territory;  they  seem  to  hare  acqui- 
esced. after  a brief  struggle,  in  the  independence  of 
of  the  Bruttians.  and  soon  made  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  Greeks.  Their  arms  were  now 
principally  directed  against  the  Turentines.  on  their 
eastern  frontier.  The  latter  people,  who  had  appa- 
rently taken  little  part  in  the  earlier  contests  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Lucauians,  were  now  compelled  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence ; and  successively 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  The 
former  monarch  was  slain  in  a battle  against  the 
Luranians  in  B.  c.  338.  and  his  whole  army  cut  to 
pieces  (l)iod.  xvi.  63,  88;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280);  but 
Alexander  proved  a more  formidable  antagonist:  he 
defeated  the  Lucuuiuns  (though  supported  by  tbe 
Samnites)  in  a great  battle  near  Faestum,  as  well 
as  in  several  minor  encounters,  took  several  of  their 
cities,  and  carried  bin  arms  into  the  heart  of  Brut- 
tium,  where  he  ultimately  fell  in  battle  near  Pan- 
dosia,  b.  c.  326.  (Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2, 
xxiii.  1 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  power  of  the  Lucanians  was  considerably  broken 
at  this  period;  and  in  B. c.  303,  when  we  next  hear 
of  them  as  engaged  in  war  with  the  Tarentines,  the 
very  arrival  of  Cleonymtu  from  Sparta  is  said  to 
have  terrified  them  into  the  conclusion  of  a treaty. 
(Diod.  xx.  104.) 

Meantime  the  Luranians  had  become  involved  in 
relations  with  a more  formidable  power.  Already, 
in  u.c.  326,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus,  the  Lucauians  are  mentioned  ns 
Voluntarily  concluding  a treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  then  just  entering  on  the 
Second  Sunnite  War.  (Liv.  viii.  25.)  We  have  no 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  change 
of  policy  ; just  before,  we  find  them  in  alliance  with 
the  Samnites,  and  very  shortly  after  they  returned 
once  more  to  their  old  allies,  (lb.  27.)  Rut  though 
they  were  thus  brought  lute  a state  of  direct 
hostility  with  Rome,  it  was  not  till  B.  c.  317,  tliat 
the  course  of  events  allowed  the  Romans  to  punish 
their  defection.  In  that  year  the  consuls  for  the 
first  time  entered  Lucania,  and  took  the  town  uf 
Xcrulum  by  assault.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  The  Lucanians 
were  evidently  included  in  the  peace  which  put  an 
end  to  the  Second  Samnite  War  (u.  C.  304),  and 
from  this  time  continued  steadfast  in  the  Roman 
a’liance;  so  that  it  was  the  attack  made  on  them  by 
the  Samnites  which  led  to  the  Thin!  Sunnite  War, 
B.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  11.)  Throughout  that  struggle 
the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  been  faithful  to  Rome ; 
and  were  probably  admitted  to  »m  alliance  on  favour- 
able conditions  at  its  close.  But  in  b.  c.  286,  they 
having  turned  tlreirarmp  against  Tliurii,  the  Romans 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  besieged  city,  and  declared 
war  against  the  Lucanians,  over  whom  M’.  Curius 
is  aa»<i  to  liave  celebrated  an  ovation.  (Aur.  Viet,  de 
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Fir  IlJuit.  33);  and  four  years  afterwards  (r.  c. 
282)  tbe  allied  forces  of  the  Lucauians  and  Samnites, 
which  had  again  beleaguered  Tliurii,  were  defeated 
in  a great  battle  by  C.  Fabliaus.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8. 

§ 6.)  On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  (b.c.  281 ) 
the  Lucanians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in 
favour  of  that  monarch,  though  it  was  not  till  after 
his  victory  at  Heraclea  that  they  actually  sent  their 
contingent  to  his  support.  (Plat.  Pyrr.  13,  17; 
Zonar.  viii.  3.)  The  Lucanian  auxiliaries  are  espe- 
cially mentioned  in  the  service  of  that  prince  at  the 
battle  of  Asculum  (Dionys.  xx.,  Fr.  Didot):  but  when 
Pyrrhus  withdrew  from  Italy,  he  left  his  allies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Roman  arm*,  ami  the  Lucanians 
in  particular,  were  exj»o?ed  to  the  full  brunt  of  their 
resentment  After  they  had  seen  their  armies  de- 
feated, and  their  territory  ravaged  in  several  suc- 
cessive compaigns,  by  C.  Fabricius,  Cornelius  Ru- 
finus,  and  M*.  Curius,  they  were  at  length  reduced 
to  submission  by  Sp.  Carvilius  and  L.  Pa  pin  ns 
Cursor  in  b.  c.  272.  (Zonar.  viii.  6;  Eutrop.  iu  14; 
Liv.  Epit.  xiii.,  xiv.;  Fast.  CapU.) 

From  this  time  tbe  Lucanians  continued  in  undis- 
turbed subjection  to  Rome  till  the  Second  Punic 
War.  In  the  celebrated  register  of  the  Roman  forces 
in  b.c.  225,  the  Lucanians  (including,  probably,  the 
Bruttians,  who  are  not  separately  noticed)  are  reck- 
oned as  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field  30,000 
foot  and  3000  horse,  so  tliat  they  must  have  been 
still  a numerous  and  powerful  pe<»ple.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
But  they  sutTered  severely  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Having  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal  after  tbe 
battle  of  Cannae  (b.  C.  216),  their  territory  became 
during  many  successive  campaigns  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  was  ravaged,  in  turn,  by  both  contending 
armies.  Thus,  in  b.  c.  214,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
contest  between  Seinpronius  Gracchus  and  Hanno ; 
in  the  following  year  Gracchus  employed  the  whole 
campaign  within  its  limits,  und  it  was  in  Lucauia 
that  tliat  general  met  with  his  untimely  death  in 
the  summer  of  n.  c.  212.  (Liv.  xxii.  61,  xxiv.  20, 
xxv.  1, 16.)  At  length,  in  n.  C.  209,  the  Lucanians, 
iu  conjunction  with  the  Hirpini,  abandoned  the  alli- 
ance of  Hannibal,  and  betrayed  the  garrisons  which 
be  had  left  iu  their  towns  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans ; in  consideration  of  which  service  they 
were  admitted  to  favourable  terms.  (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 
They  did  not,  however,  yet  escapje  the  evils  of  war ; 
for  in  the  next  year  their  territory  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  of  Marcell  us  aud  Crispinus  against 
Hannibal,  in  which  both  consols  perished;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  in  b.  c. 
207,  that  Hannibal  withdrew  his  forces  into  Brut- 
tiuin,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  maintain  his 
footing  in  Lucania.  (Liv.  xxvii.  51.  xxviii.  11.) 

Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Lucanians  were  punished 
by  the  Romans  for  their  defection  to  Hannibal,  by 
being  reduced  to  the  same  degraded  condition  as  the 
Bruttians.  (Strab.  v p.251.)  But  this  can  only  be 
true  of  those  among  them  who  had  refused  to  join  in 
the  general  submission  of  the  people  in  b.c.  209,  and 
clung  to  Hannibal  to  the  last:  the  others  were 
restored  to  a somewhat  favourable  condition,  and 
continued  to  form  a considerable  nation ; though,  if 
wo  may  trust  to  the  statement  of  Strabo,  they 
never  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  this  war. 

But  it  was  the  Social  War  (b.c.  90 — 88)  that  gave 
the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Lucania.  The 
Lucanians  on  that  occasion  were  among  the  first  to 
take  op  arms;  and,  after  bearing  an  important  part 
throughout  the  contest,  they  still,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  Ramnites,  preserved  a hostile  attitude  when  nil 
the  other  nations  of  Italy  had  already  submitted  and 
received  the  Roman  franchise.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
39,  51,  53.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and 
Sulla,  which  immediately  followed,  the  Lucaniana,  as 
well  as  the  Satnnites,  actively  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Marian  party,  and  a Lncani&n  legion  fought 
in  the  great  buttle  at  the  Collino  Gate.  They  in 
consequence  were  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of 
the  conqueror;  and  Lucania,  as  well  as  Samninm, 
was  laid  waste  by  Sulla  in  a manner  that  it  never 
recovered.  The  remaining  inhabitants  were  admitted 
to  the  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  this  time  the 
Lucanians  ceased  to  bo  a people,  and  soon  lost  all 
traces  of  distinct  nationality.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  90 
— 93,  96;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  253,  254.) 

Of  LocAnia  under  the  Roman  government  we 
bear  but  little;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  had  fallen 
into  a state  of  complete  decay.  The  Greek  cities  on 
its  coasts,  once  so  powerful  and  flourishing,  had 
sunk  into  utter  insignificance,  and  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  interior  were  poor  and  obscure  places.  (Strab. 
1.  c.)  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  it  ever  re- 
covered from  this  state  of  depression  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Liber  Colonianun  mentions 
only  eight  towns  in  the  whole  province,  and  all 
of  these  were  in  the  subordinate  condition  of  u prae- 
fecturae.”  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  The  malaria  | 
which  now  desolates  its  coasts,  must  have  begun  to  ! 
act  as  soon  as  the  population  had  disappeared;  and 
the  mountain  region  of  the  interior  was  apparently 
then,  as  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  wildest  regions 
of  Italy.  Large  tracts  were  given  up  to  pasture, 
while  extensive  forests  afforded  subsistence  to  vast 
herds  of  swine,  the  flesh  of  which  formed  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  supplies  of  the  Imperial  City.  The 
mountain  forests  were  also  favourite  resorts  of  wild 
boars,  and  contained  abundance  of  bears,  which  were 
sent  from  thence  to  the  amphitheatres  at  Home. 
(Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  234,  8.  6;  Martial,  do  Sped.  8; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 100.)  Lucania  was  comprised 
together  with  Bruttium  in  the  third  region  of 
Augustus,  and  the  two  provinces  continued  to  be 
united  for  administrative  purposes  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Even  after  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  we  meet  with  mention 
of  the  “ Corrector  Lucaniae  et  Bruttiorum.”  Lu- 
cani/i  long  continued  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Eastern  Emperors;  and  the  modem 
province  of  the  Basilicata  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  emperor  Basilius  II.  in  the 
10th  century.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Not.  Dign.  ii. 
p.  64;  Orell.  Inter.  1074;  Treb.  Poll.  Tetr.  24; 
p.  Diac.  ii-  17;  Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  8,  46.) 

The  physical  characters  of  Lucania  are  almost 
wholly  determined  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which  enters  at  its  northern  frontier,  and  from  thence 
traverses  the  province  in  its  whole  extent.  These 
mountains  form  a lofty  group  or  knot  immediately 
on  the  frontiers  of  Samninm,  and  from  thence  the 
main  chain  is  continued  nearly  due  S.  to  the 
confines  of  Bruttium ; a little  before  reaching  which, 
it  rises  again  into  the  very  lofty  group  of  Monte 
Pollino . the  highest  summit  of  which  attains  an 
elovat  ion  of  above  7000  feet.  Throughout  its  course 
this  chain  approaches  considerably  nearer  to  the 
western  than  the  eastern  coast;  but  it  is  not  till  after 
passing  the  frontier  of  Bruttium  that  it  becomes  a 
complete  littoral  chain,  as  it  continues  for  a con- 
siderable distance.  In  the  more  northern  part  of 
Lucania  the  space  between  the  central  chain  and 
voi-  n. 
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the  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  almost  filled  np  with  ranges 
ol'  lofty  and  nigged  mountains,  leaving  only  here 
and  there  a small  strip  of  plain  on  the  sea-coast: 
but  towards  the  eastward,  the  mountains  sink  much 
more  gradually  as  they  approach  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tom, constituting  long  ranges  of  hills,  which  gradually 
subside  into  the  broad  strip  of  plain  that  borders  the 
gulf  the  whole  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Siria 
( Sinno ) to  that  of  the  Bradanus.  It  is  this  tract  of 
plain,  in  many  places  marshy,  and  now  desolate  and 
unhealthy,  that  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  almost  matchless  fertility.  (Archiloch.  ap.  A then. 
xii.  25.)  South  of  the  river  Siris,  the  offshoots  of 
the  Apennines,  descending  from  the  lofty  group  of 
Monte  Pollhw  as  a centre,  again  approach  close  to 
the  shore,  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  spare 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  and  that  of  the 
Crathis;  but  once  more  receding  as  they  approach 
the  latter  river,  so  as  to  leave  a considerable  tract  of 
fertile  plain  bordering  its  banks  on  both  sides. 

The  lofty  group  of  mountains  just  noticed  as  situ- 
ated on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Snmnium,  sends 
down  its  waters  towards  both  seas,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Lucania.  Of  these 
the  Silarus  ( Sele ) flows  to  the  gulf  of  Pnestum, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Tanaqf.r 
(Tanagro)  and  Calob  ( Calore ),  both  considerable 
streams,  which  join  it  from  the  S.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Bradanus  ( Bradano ),  which  rises  to  the 
N.  of  Potentia,  and  the  Casu knits  ( Basiento ), 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Monti  deUa  Maddalena , 
a little  to  the  S.  of  the  same  town,  flow  to  the  SK., 
and  pursue  a nearly  parallel  course  the  whole  way 
to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Aciius  (Agrt)  and 
the  Sims  (Sinno),  which  rise  in  the  central  chain 
further  to  the  S-,  have  also  a general  SK.  direction, 
and  flow  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Crathis, 
further  down  the  same  coast,  which  forma  near  its 
mouth  the  limit  between  Lurania  and  Bruttinni, 
belongs  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  exclusively 
to  the  latter  country.  But  the  Sybaris,  now  the 
Coscile,  a much  less  considerable  stream,  immediately 
to  the  N.  of  the  Crathis,  belongs  wholly  to  Lucania. 
The  Acalandrvs  ( Calandro ),  which  falls  into  the 
sea  between  the  Sybaris  and  the  Siris,  is  a very 
trifling  stream.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  the  only 
river,  besides  the  Silann  and  its  tributaries,  worthy 
of  notice,  is  the  Lalls,  or  Lao , which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Lucania  on  this  side.  Tho 
Pyxus  ( Busento ),  flowing  by  the  town  of  the  same 
name  (Buxentum),  is  but  a trifling  stream  ; and  the 
Melphcs  ( Molpa ),  which  enters  the  sea  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Palinurus,  though  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5. 
s.  10),  is  not  more  considerable.  The  Hemes  or 
Elf.E8,  which  gave  name  to  Elea  or  Velia,  is  some- 
what more  important,  but  by  no  means  a large 
stream.  [Velia.] 

The  western  coast  of  Lucania  is  marked  by  several 
bold  and  prominent  headlands,  formed  by  the  ridges 
of  the  Apennines,  which,  as  already  stated,  here  de- 
scend quite  to  the  sea,  and  end  abruptly  on  the  coast. 
The  most  northern  of  these,  forming  the  southern 
limit  of  the  extensive  gulf  of  Paestum,  is  called  by 
Lycophron  Enipeus,  but  was  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Posidium  or  Posidonium  Promontoriuin. 
S.  of  this  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of 
Palinurus,  still  called  Capo  di  Palmvro,  with  a 
jort  of  the  same  name ; and  beyond  this,  again,  the 
promontory  of  Pyxus  (now  Capo  degti  It ifresehi), 
which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  on  the  W. 
Viewed  on  a larger  scale,  these  three  headlands  may 
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be  recarded  as  only  the  salient  points  of  one  lar^e 
projecting  mass  which  separates  the  gulf  of  Paesturn 
from  that  of  Pvliciutro.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  gulf  of  Lathe 
Opposite  to  the  headland  called  Pu&idiura  was  the 
small  Ulet  named  by  the  Greeks  Lki'Cooia,  from 
which  the  promontory  now  derives  the  name  of 
Punta  tli  Licota  ; and  a little  further  S.,  off  the 
coast  of  Velia,  were  the  two  islands  (also  mere  rocks) 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Oksotiudks.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  252;  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13.) 

The  towns  of  Lucaniu  may  be  conveniently  enu- 
merated in  two  classes  : — the  first  comprising  those 
along  the  coasts,  which  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  Greek  origin  ; the  other  containing  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  for  the  most  part  either 
native  Lucanian  settlements,  or  Roman  colonies  of  a 
later  date.  On  the  W.  coast,  proceeding  along  the 
shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  from  N.  to  S.,  were  : — 
Posiikvhia,  afterwards  called  PAKSTt’M.a  very  little 
way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus ; El&a  or  Vkua, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  (A  lento)  ; Prxta,  called 
by  the  Romans  Bixf-ntim,  now  Policastro;  Sci- 
I>iu'h,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Sapri  ; 
Bi.anda.  now  Maratea  ; and  Laus,  which  was  at 
tiie  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  on  its  right  bank. 
On  the  E.  coast,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
and  beginning  from  the  C rath  is,  stood  TllUBll,  re- 
placing the  ancient  city  of  Syrakis,  but  not  occupy- 
ing precisely  tbe  same  site;  Hkraclka,  which  had 
in  like  manner  succeeded  to  the  more  ancient  settle- 
ment of  Sntia,  a few  miles  further  N. ; and,  lastly, 
Mktaihintum,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Bradanus. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  interior  were: — Po- 
TKNTt  a,  still  called  Potenza , and  the  capital  of 
tiie  province  known  as  the  Baeilicata ; Atina,  still 
called  Atina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanager  ; 
Volckium  or  VoLCKKTUM,  now  Buccino ; NtJ- 
mistro,  of  uncertain  site,  but  apparently  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ; Kbuki  ( Eboli),  which  is  ex- 
pressly  called  by  Pliny  a Lucanian  town,  though 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Silarus  ; Bantia,  Bitmi,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Apulia,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  referred  to  that 
country;  Gulmentum  (near  Saptmara),  one  of  the 
ni<*t  considerable  towns  in  Lucania;  Nebulum, 
probably  at  La  Rotonda . and  Mfranum,  still  called 
Mirrano.  almost  adjoining  the  frontier  of  Hruttium. 
Const  UNUM  or  Cosilini'M  may  proliably  be  placed 
at  Padula,  in  the  upper  valley  of  tiie  Tanager,  and 
Tkoiani'M  at  iJiano,  in  the  same  neighbourhood; 
while  La  Poita , in  the  same  valley,  occupies  the 
site  of  FoitUM  PowLLll;  Sontia,  noticed  only  by 
Pliny,  is  probably  the  place  now  called  Sanza;  while 
the  Tcrgilnni  and  Uraentini  of  the  same  author  are 
wholly  unknown,  unless  the  former  name  be  cor- 
rupted from  that  of  Tegianuin,  already  noticed, 
(l’lin.  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Of  the 
few  names  mentioned  by  Stra!*>  (vi.  p.  254).  those 
of  Vertinac  and  Cnlasarua  are  wholly  unknown. 
The  existence  of  a Lucanian  Petkija  and  Pah- 
liosiA,  in  addition  to  the  Bruttian  cities  of  those 
names,  is  a subject  of  great  doubt. 

The  princi|ml  line  of  highroad  through  Lucania 
was  the  Via  Popillia  (regarded  by  the  Itineraries  as 
a branch  of  the  Via  Appia),  which,  in  its  course 
from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  traversed  the  whole  pro- 
vince from  N.  to  S.  The  stations  on  it  given  in  the 
Anton  me  Itinerary , p.  109,  are  (proceeding  from 
Kuceria) : — 


- XXIV. 

- XXV. 

- xxL 

- xxiii. 

- xiv. 
place  which  it  calls  Vicua 


Ad  Tnnagrum 
Ad  Calorem 
Marc  i liana 
Caeigmana 
Nerulum  - 
Sub  Murano 
The  Tabula  gives  a 
Mendicolus  (?)  as  the  intermediate  station  between 
Marci liana  and  Nerulum.  All  these  stations  are 
very  doubtful,  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  read 
through  this  mountain  country  having  never  been 
traced  with  accuracy.  Another  road,  given  in  the 
Tabula,  led  from  Potentia  by  Anxia  {Anzi)  and 
Grumentum  to  Nerulam,  where  it  joined  the  Via 
Popillia.  The  other  roods  in  the  interior,  given  in 
the  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula,  are  very  corrupt ; w# 
may,  however,  ascertain  that  there  was  a line  of  road 
proceeding  from  Venu&ia  through  Potentia  to  He- 
rne lea  and  Thurii,  and  another  from  Potentia  to 
join  the  Via  Popillia  at  Marciliana,  being  probably 
the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Potentia 
and  Rome.  Lastly,  there  was  always  a line  of 
road  along  the  coast,  following  its  level  shores 
from  Tarentum  by  Metapontum  and  tieraclea  to 
Thorn.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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LUCE'RIA  (Aouictpla,  Pol.,  Strab  : Eth.  Aovkc- 
piyos,  Steph.  B.;  Lucerinus : Lucera ),  an  ancient 
and  important  city  of  Apulia  situated  in  tbe  interior 
of  that  country,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Arpi,  and  9 
N.  of  Aecae  ( Troja) . It  is  called  by  ancient  wri- 
ters a city  of  the  Daunians,  and  the  tradition  current 
among  the  Greeks  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  common 
with  that  of  Arpi  and  Canusium,  to  Diouied  ; in 
proof  of  which  an  ancient  statue  of  Minerva,  in  the 
temple  of  that  giddess,  was  alleged  to  be  the  true 
Palladium  brought  by  Diomed  himself  from  Troy. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  264,  284  ; Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  Yet 
all  the  accounts  of  the  city  from  the  time  that  its 
uaine  appears  in  history  would  seem  to  point  to  its 
being  an  Oscan  town,  and  connected  rather  with  the 
Oscan  branch  of  the  Apulians  than  with  the  Dau- 
nians.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Luceria 
till  the  Second  Sarnnite  War,  when  the  Lnccrians, 
who  had  apparently  joined  with  the  other  Apulians, 
in  their  alliance  with  Rome  in  b.  c.  326,  but  had 
refused  to  partake  in  their  subsequent  defection  to 
the  Samnites,  were  besieged  by  the  latter  people  ; 
and  the  Roman  legions  were  on  their  wav  to  relieve 
ami  succour  them,  when  they  sustained  the  great 
disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  (Liv.  ix.  2 ; Dra- 
kcnborch,  ad  loc. ; Aur.  Viet,  de  I’sr.  IllutL  30.) 
Il  is  clear  that  in  consequence  of  that  blow  to  the 
Roman  power,  Luceria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites,  as  we  are  told  shortly  after  that  the  h«»- 
tnges  given  up  by  the  Romans  by  the  treaty  at  Cau- 
diuui  were  deposited  for  safety  in  that  city.  (Id. 
ix.  12.)  For  this  reason  its  recovery  was  a great 
object  with  the  Romans  ; and  in  b.  c.  320,  Papiriua 
Cursor  laid  siege  to  Luceria  with  a large  army,  and 
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after  an  obstinate  resistance,  made  himself  master  of 
the  city,  which  was  defended  by  a garrison  of  above 
7000  Samnites.  (Id.  ix.  12 — 15.)  Besides  re- 
covering the  hostages,  he  obtained  an  immense  booty, 
so  that  Luceria  was  evidently  at  this  period  a 
flourishing  city,  and  Diodorus  (xix.  72)  calls  it  the 
most  important  place  in  Apulia.  A few  years  after 
(b.  c.  314),  the  city  was  again  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites ; but  was  quickly  recovered 
by  the  Homans,  who  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  sent  thither  a body  of 
2500  colonists  to  supply  their  place.  (Id.  ix.  26 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Diod  xix.  72.)  The  possession 
of  so  important  a stronghold  in  this  part  of  the 
country  became  of  material  service  to  the  Homans  in 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war  (Diod.  L c.); 
and  in  b.  c.  294,  the  Saranitee  having  laid  siege  to  it, 
the  Human  consul  Atilius  advanced  to  its  relief,  and 
defeated  the  Samnites  in  a great  battle.  According  , 
to  another  account,  Luceria  afforded  shelter  to  the 
shattered  remnant b of  the  consul's  army  after  he 
had  sustained  a severe  defeat.  (Liv.  x.  35,  37.) 

Not  less  important  was  the  part  which  Luceria 
bore  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  The  establishment 
rf  this  powerful  colony  in  a military  position  of  the 
utmost  importance,  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
Homans  during  all  their  operations  in  Apulia;  and  it 
was  repeatedly  chosen  as  the  place  where  their 
armies  took  up  their  winter-quarters,  or  their  gene- 
rals established  their  head-quarters  during  successive 
campaigns  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxiL  9,  xxiii.  37,  xxiv. 
3,  14,  20;  Pol  iii.  88,  100.)  But  though  it  was 
thus  exposed  to  a more  than  ordinary  share  of  the 
Bufferings  of  the  war,  Luceria  was  nevertheless  one 
of  the  eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  B.  c.  209 
expressed  their  readiness  to  continue  their  contri- 
butions, both  of  men  and  money,  and  which  in  con- 
sequence received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  their 
fidelity.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  notice  of  Luceria 
till  near  the  dose  of  the  Roman  Republic ; but  it  ap 
pears  from  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
(pro  Cluent  69)  that  it  was  in  his  time  still  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy; 
and  in  theCivil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  it  is 
evident  that  much  importance  was  attached  to  its 
possession  by  the  latter,  who  for  some  time  made  it 
his  head -quart era  before  he  retired  to  Brundusium. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24;  Cic.  ad  Alt  vii.  12,  viii.  1;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  it  38.)  Strabo  speaks  of  Luceria  as 
having  fallen  into  decay,  like  Canusium  and  Arpi 
(ri.  p 284):  but  thia  can  only  be  understood  in 
comparison  with  its  former  presumed  greatness;  for 
It  wems  certain  that  it  was  still  a considerable  town, 
and  one  of  the  few  in  this  part  of  Italy  that  retained 
their  prosperity  under  the  Homan  Kinpire.  Pliny 
terms  it  a Colonia,  and  it  had  therefore  probably  re- 
ceived a fretdi  colony  under  Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  1 1, 
s.  1 6 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  2 1 0 ; Zurnpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349). 
Its  colonial  rank  is  also  attested  by  inscriptions 
(Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  pp.  50,  51);  and  from  the 
Tabula  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Apulia 
( Tab.  Pent.,  where  the  indication  of  a great  building 
with  the  name  “ Practorium  Laverianum"  evidently 
points  to  the  residence  of  some  provincial  magistrate). 
Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Luceria 
long  retained  its  prosperity,  and  is  enumerated  in 
the  7th  century  by  P.  Diaconus  among  the  u urbes 
satis  opulentaa”  which  still  remained  in  Apulia. 
(P.  Diac.  ii.  21.)  But  in  A.D.  663  it  was  taken  by 
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the  emperor  Constans  II.  from  the  I,ombard»,  and 
utterly  destroyed  (Id.  v.  7).  Nor  docs  it  appear  to 
have  recovered  this  blow  till  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1227.  The  modem  city  of 
Lucera  still  retains  its  episcopal  pee  and  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  ancient  site,  on 
a hill  of  considerable  elevation  (one  of  the  last  under- 
falls of  the  Ajiennines)  overlooking  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  Apulia.  Livy  speaks  of  it  ns 
situated  »n  the  plain  (“  urlw  sits  in  piano,”  ix.  26); 
but  if  this  was  the  case  with  the  Apulian  city,  the 
Homan  colony  must  have  been  removed  to  the  heights 
above,  as  existing  remains  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modern 
one.  The  reinaius  of  buildings  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance, but  numerous  inscriptions,  fragments  of 
sculpture,  &c.  have  been  found  there.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  collected  by  Mommsen  (Inter.  Reyn.  A cup. 
pp.  50 — 54).  The  neighbourhood  of  Luceria  was  ce- 
lebrated in  ancient,  as  it  still  is  in  modern,  times  fur 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  wool  (Hor. 
Cam.  iii.  15.  14),  an  advantage  which  was  indeed 
common  to  all  the  neighbouring  district  of  Apulia. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Plin.  viii.  48;  K.  Craven,  South- 
ern Tour,  p.  45.) 

Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Nuceria;  and  that  thia  is 
not  merely  an  error  of  the  MSS.  in  our  existing 
copies  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  epithet 
Apula  is  added  to  it  (fiuvKtpia  ’A wov\ur,  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 72),  as  if  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  name.  Appian  also  writes  the  name  Novntpla 
(B.  C.  ii.  38):  and  the  same  confusion  between  No- 
cera  and  Lucera  occurs  perpetually  in  the  middle 
ages.  But  the  correctness  of  the  orthography  uf 
Luceria  is  well  established  by  inscriptions  and  coins. 
The  latter,  which  have  the  name  Lovceki  in 
Roman  characters,  are  certainly  not  earlier  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  colony.  [E,  H.  B.] 


coijr  or  LUCERIA. 

LUCEIUM.  [Blcciuw.] 

LUCENSES,  CALLA'fCI.  [Gallakpi*.] 
LUCENTUM  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Lucent ia,  Mela, 
ii.  6.  § 6;  Aovk(vtoi  ^ Aobtuvrov,  Ptol.  it  6.  § 14: 
Alicante ),  a city  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Contestant, 
in  II is pania  Tarraconensis,  with  the  Latin  franchise. 
(Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  6 ; IJkert,  ii.  I.  p.  403  ) [P.  S.1 

LUCPNAK  OPPIDUM.  [Iutiiyta.] 
LUCOPIBIA  (AovKomtia),  in  North  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Novantae  (Callaway),  Rhetigonium  being  the 
other.  Prohably,  this  lay  on  Luce  Bay,  in  Wig- 
Unukirt.  The  Monument  a BriUumiea  suggests 
Broughtem , and  Whiteme.  [ R.  G.  L.) 

LUCRETILIS  MONS  (Monte  Germaro),  a 
mountain  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  whose  name  ia 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention  of  it  by  Horace, 
who  calls  it  “ the  pleasant  LncretiHs,”  whose  shades 
could  allure  Fan n us  himself  from  Mount  Lycaeum. 
(Hor.  Cam.  i.  17.)  It  is  evident  from  the  expres- 
a ions  of  the  poet  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhnod  of  his  Sabine  farm;  and  this  is  admitted 
by  all  the  old  commentators,  who  with  one  accord 
call  it  “ Mona  in  Sabinis,”  but  without  giving  any 
further  clue  to  its  position.  The  identification  of 
this  must  therefore  depend  upon  that  of  Horace’s 
Sabine  villa  ; but  this  being  clearly  established  near 

I. icsnza  [Digentia],  we  cannot  refuse  to  recognise 

Lucretilia  in  Mont*  Gennaro , a lofty  mountain 
mass  which  rises  nearly  due  W.  of  Licenza,  standing 
out  prominently  towards  the  plain  of  the  Campagna, 
so  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Apennines  as  seen  from  Rome.  On  the  side  towards 
the  plain  it  rises  very  steeply  and  abruptly,  but  on 
tlie  reverse  or  Sabine  side  it  has  a much  more 
gentle  slope,  and  fully  deserves  Horace's  epithet  of 
“amoenus," — being  furrowed  by  deep  valleys,  the 
sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  woods,  while  nearer 
the  summit  are  extensive  pastures,  much  resorted  to 
by  cattle  in  summer.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , pp.  270 
— 273  ; Nibby,  Dmtomi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105 — 107.)  The 
highest  point  is  4285  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
Whether  the  name  of  Mons  Lucretilis  was  applied 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  now  called 
Mont*  Gennaro , which  is  so  conspicuous  from 
Rome,  or  was  a more  local  appellation  for  the  peaks 
nearer  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  cannot  now  be 
determined  ; but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  two 
names  belong  at  least  to  the  same  mass  or  group  of 
mountains.  [E.  H.  B.J 

LUCRl'NUS  LACUS  (i  Aotcplyos  ko\*os,  Strab: 
Logo  Lucrino ),  a salt-water  lake  or  lagoon,  adjoin- 
ing the  gulf  of  Baiac  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  It 
was  situated  just  at  the  bight  or  inmost  point  of  the 
deep  bay  between  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  onter  sea  only  by  a narrow  strip  or 
bank  of  sand,  in  all  probability  of  natural  origin,  but 
the  construction  of  which  was  ascribed  by  a tradition 
or  legend,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets,  to 
Hercules,  and  the  mad  along  it  is  said  to  have  been 
commonly  called  in  oonscquencc,  the  Via  Hcrculea  or 
Hcraclea.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  8 stadia  in 
length,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a nod  for  wag- 
gons. (Diod.  iv.  22  ; Strab.  v.  p.  245  ; Lycophr. 
Alex.  697  ; Prupert.  iv.  18.  4 ; Sil.  Ital.  xii. 
116 — 120.)  On  the  other  side,  the  Lucrino 
lake  was  separated  only  by  a narrow  space 
from  the  lake  Avernus,  which  was,  however,  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  being  a deep  basin  of 
fresh  water,  formed  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano; while  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  common  with 
all  similar  lagoons,  was  very  shallow,  and  was  for 
that  reason  well  adapted  for  producing  oysters  and  j 
other  shell-fish,  for  the  excellence  of  which  it  was 
celebrated.  (Her.  Epod.  ii.  49,  Sat.  ii.  4.  32;  1 
Juven.  iv.  141;  Petron.  Sat.  p.  424;  Martial,  vi. 

II.  5,  xiii.  90;  Varr.  ap.  Son.  p.  216.)  These  | 
oyster-beds  were  so  valuable  as  to  be  farmed  out  at 
a high  price,  and  Caesar  was  induced  by  the  con- 
tractors to  repair  the  dyke  of  Hercules  for  their  pro- 
tection. (Scnr.  ad  Georg,  ii.  161.) 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  otherwise  known  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  great  works  of  Agrippa  for  the 
construct*!  n of  the  so-called  Julius  Poktus,  al- 
luded to  in  two  well-known  passages  of  Virgil  and 
Hi  trace.  (Virg.  Georg.W.  161  — 163;  Hor.  An  Poet. 
63.)  It  ia  not  easy  to  understand  exactly  the  nature 
of  these  works;  but  the  object  of  Agrippa  was  obvi- 
ously to  obtain  a perfectly  secure  and  land-locked 
basin,  for  anchoring  his  fleet  and  for  exercising  his 
newly-raised  crews  and  rowers.  For  this  purpose  he 
teem*  to  l*are  opened  an  entrance  to  the  lake 
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Avcrrns  by  a rut  or  canal  from  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  opened  a channel 
from  the  latter  into  the  bay,  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
passage  of  large  vessels.  But,  together  with  this 
work,  he  strengthened  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Ln- 
crine  lake  against  the  sea  by  an  artificial  dyke  or 
dam,  so  as  to  [irevent  the  waxes  from  breaking  over 
it  as  they  previously  did  during  heavy  gales.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  245;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  50;  Suet.  Aug.  16; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  79;  Serv.  et  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  1.  c. ; 
Plin.  xxxvi  15.  s.  24.)  It  is  clear  from  the  ac- 
counts of  these  works  that  they  were  perfectly  suc- 
cessful for  a time,  and  they  appear  to  have  excited 
the  greatest  admiration;  but  they  were  soon  aban- 
doned, probably  from  the  natural  difficulties  proving 
insuperable;  and,  from  the  time  that  the  station  of 
tho  Roman  fleet  was  established  at  Misenum,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Julian  Port.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  complete  dis- 
use, for  he  says  distinctly,  that  the  lake  Avernus 
was  deep  and  well  adapted  for  a port,  but  eoull  not 
be  used  as  such  on  account  of  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which  was  shallow  and  broad,  lying  between  it  and 
the  jea  (v.  p.  244).  And  again,  a little  further  on 
(p.  245),  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  useless  n>  a 
harbour,  and  accessible  only  to  small  vessels,  but 
producing  abundance  of  oysters.  At  a later  period 
Cassiodorus  ( Var.  ix.  6)  describes  it  in  a manner 
which  implies  that  a communication  was  still  open 
with  the  lake  Avernus  as  well  as  with  the  sea.  The 
two  lakes  are  now  separated  by  a considerable 
breadth  of  low  sandy  ground,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  formed  in  great  part  by  the  memorable 
volcanic  eruption  of  1538,  when  the  hill  now  called 
Monte  Suoro.  413  feet  in  height  and  above  8000 
feet  in  circumference,  was  thrown  up  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  and  a large  part  of  the  Lucrine  lake 
filled  up  at  the  same  time,  lienee  the  present  aspect 
of  the  lake,  which  is  reduced  to  a mere  marshy  pool 
full  of  reeds,  affords  little  assistance  in  comprehend- 
ing the  ancient  localities.  (Danbcny,  On  Volcanoes. 
pp.  208 — 210.)  It  is  said  that  some  portions  of 
the  piers  of  tho  port  of  Agrippa,  as  well  as  {art 
of  the  dyke  or  bank  ascribed  to  Hercules,  are  still 
visible  under  the  level  of  the  water.  [E.  H.  B.j 
LUCUS  ANGITIAE  (Eih.  Lucensis:  Lnco), 
a place  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Marsi,  originally,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, nothing  more  than  a sanctuary  of  the  goddess 
Angitia,  but  which  seems  to  have  gradually  grown 
up  into  a town.  This  was  sometimes  called,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription,  Angitia;  but  the  name 
of  Lucus  or  Lucus  Angitiae  must  have  been  the 
more  prevalent,  as  we  And  the  inhabitants  styled  by 
Pliny  simply  Lucenses,  and  the  modem  name  of 
Luco  or  Lugo  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
evident,  both  from  Pliny  and  from  the  inscription 
referred  to,  that  it  was  a municijal  town,  having  its 
own  local  magistrates.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  a 17;  Orell. 
Inscr.  1 15.)  About  half  a mile  N.  of  the  modem 
village  of  Lnco,  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  constructed  in  the 
polygonal  style,  but  which,  from  their  position, 
could  nover  have  been  designed  as  fortifications;  and 
these  probably  formed  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
or  Peribolos  of  the  grove  and  temple.  The  site  is 
now  marked,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Italy,  hy  un 
ancient  church.  (Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiq.  vol.  u 
p.  210;  Class.  Mus.  vol.  ii.  p.  *175,  note.)  Virgil 
alludes  in  a well-known  passage  to  the  u nemus 
Angitiae”  (Aen.  vii.  759),  where  the  name  of  the 
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g-ddess  is  written  in  some  MSS.  “ Angitia,”  in 
oiliera  “ Anguitia;"  bat  the  authority  of  numerous 
inscriptions  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  first  form. 
(Orell.  Truer.  115,  116,  1845.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCUS  A'STURUM.  [Asturks.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI,  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  east  of  the  Rhone,  which  Tacitus  (/list.  i.  66) 
calls  “mnnicipinm  Vocontiorum;”  and  Pliny  (iii.4) 
names  Vasio  ( Poison)  and  Lucas  Augusti  the  two 
chief  towus  of  the  Vocontii.  Lucus  is  placed  in  the 
Itins.  on  a road  from  Vapincum  (Gap)  to  Lugdu- 
num  (Lyon) : it  is  the  first  stage  after  Motu 
Seleucus,  and  lies  between  Mims  Seleucus  and  Dea 
Vocontiorum  (Die').  The  name  is  preserved  in  Luc. 
M This  town  has  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a rock, 
which,  having  stopped  the  course  of  the  Drome,  lias 
caused  the  river  to  spread  out  and  form  lakes  which 
have  covered  part  of  its  territory:  there  remains, 
h«»wever,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  at  the  outlet  of 
th<-se  lakes  a place  which  preserves  the  name  of 
Luc.”  (D’Anville,  Notice,  <fc.)  It  is  stated  in  the 
Guide  du  Voyageur  (Richard  et  Hocquart),  that 
**  on  the  mountain  called  the  Pied  de  Luc , in  the 
commnne  of  Luc-en-Diois,  there  are  considerable 
remains  of  old  buildings.  The  column  of  the  public 
fountain  of  this  little  place  is  a fragment  of  an  old 
capital,  and  the  basin  is  a sarcophagus  of  a single 
stone.”  There  is  an  inscription  on  it  in  Roman  dia- 
meters. [G.  L.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI  (Aoo*ot  Auyovtrrou,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 24:  Lugo),  a city  in  the  centre  of  Gallaecia,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconeusis,  was  originally  the  chief  town 
of  the  insignificant  tribe  of  the  Capori,  but  under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a conventus  ju- 
ridicut , and  became  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  Gal- 
laecia, and  gave  its  name  to  the  CallaTci  Lucenses. 
[Gallakcia.]  The  Conventus  Lucensis,  according 
to  Pliny,  began  at  the  river  Navilnbio,  and  contained 
16  peoples,  besides  the  Celtici  and  Lebnni;  and 
though  these  tribes  were  insignificant,  and  their 
names  barbarous,  there  were  among  them  166,000 
freemen  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34).  The  city 
stood  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Minius 
(Mind),  on  the  road  from  Bkacaka  to  Astukica 
(/tin.  Ant  pp.  424,  430),  and  hod  some  famous 
baths,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  (Florez, 
Ftp.  S.  voL  xl.,  xli. ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I,  p. 
437).  [P.  S] 

LUCUS  FERtTNIAE.  [Feronia.] 

LUCUS  HE'CATES  (&\oot  'Eadrijr  4*pop(Ptol. 
iii.  5.  § 7),  the  westernmost  point  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hylaea,  now  the  alluvial  tongue  of  land  Kin- 
burun,  [E.  B.  J.] 

LUCUS  MARI'CAE.  [Liris.] 

LU'DIAS,  LY'DIAS  (Au&'ais,  Herod,  rii.  127  ; 
AvZias,  Eur.  Bacch.  565 ; ScyL  p.  26  ; Ptol.  iii. 
13.  § 15;  AovZ/aty  Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  a river  of 
Botttaeis  in  Macedonia,  or  discharge  of  the  marshes 
of  Pella.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  it  joined 
the  Haliocmon,  but  a change  has  taken  place  in  its 
course,  as  it  is  now  an  afiluent  of  the  Axins  ( Far- 
dfuiri).  The  river  which  now  emerges  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  of  Pella  is  called  Karaemdk 
or  Marroneri.  The  river  of  Moglend,  now  called 
Karadjd , bv  the  Turks,  Meglemitj.  by  the  Bul- 
garians, and  by  the  Greeks  Moglenitiko , which  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Pella,  and  which  in  its  course 
before  entering  the  lake  follows  the  same  direction 
its  the  M arrant ri,  was  probably  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Lydias.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii  p*».  270,  437.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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LUENTI'NUM  (A owVtikok),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  a town  of  the  DimeUe, 
Maridunum  (Caer-martJien)  being  the  other 
'Die  MonumenUt  Britannica  suggests  Han-dewy- 
brevy.  [R,  G.  L.] 

LUGDU'NUM(Aooy8ouwv:  Eth.  AoiryZowi)oioi, 
Lugdunensis;  Lyon),  a Roman  settlement  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Arar  (Sadne)  and  Rhodanus. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani,  who  were 
the  neighbours  of  the  Aedui  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10,  vii. 
64):  in  Pliny’s  time  the  Segusiuni  had  the  title  of 
Liberi.  (Plin.  //.  N.  iv.  18.)  Ptolemy  incorrectly 
places  Lugdunum  among  the  cities  of  the  Aedui;  he 
calls  it  Lugdunum  Metropolis. 

The  writing  of  the  name  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  fixed.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvi.  50,  ed.  Keim.) 
observes  that  the  place  was  originally  named  Lugu- 
dunum  (AooyouSouvoi'),  and  then  Lugdunum.  In 
Stephanas  (».  v.)  the  name  is  Lugdunus,  and  he 
refers  to  Ptolemy;  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 17)  it  ia 
Lugdunum.  It  is  also  written  “ Lugdunus”  in 
Atnmianus  Marcellinus.  In  the  Treatise  on  Rivers 
printed  among  Plutarch’s  works  ("Apap,  c.  4),  the 
hill  of  Lyon  is  named  Lugdunus;  and  it  is  added, 
on  the  authority  of  Clitophon,  that  Lugut  means 
“ a crow”  and  dunum  “ an  eminence.”  Though  the 
explanation  of  dun  is  right,  we  cannot  accept  the 
explanation  of  the  other  part  of  the  word. 

The  oolonia  of  Lugdunum  is  said  to  have  been 
settled  b.  c.  43,  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  the 
settlers  were  the  people  of  Vienna  ( Vienne)  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Allobroges. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50;  Strab.  pp.  192,  193.)  The 
position,  according  to  Dion,  was  the  place  between  the 
Sadne  and  the  Rhone.  Strabo  says  that  it  was 
“ under"  a hill,  the  position  of  which  he  determines 
by  referring  it  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers ; 
but  this  does  not  show  exactly  where  the  town  was, 
and  probably  Strabo  did  not  know.  In  the  passage  in 
Strabo,  the  word  “ under”  (inr6)  has  been  corrected 
to  “ upon”  (M),  which  may  be  a true  correction.  The 
old  town  of  Lugdunum  was  on  tlie  right  side  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  named  Fourciere, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  Forum 
Vet  us.  The  largest  part  of  modern  Lyon  is  be- 

tween the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  but  this  is  a modern 
addition,  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Louis  Xli.  and 
Francis  I. 

In  Strabo’s  time  Lugdunum  was  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  Gallic  towns  after  Nar bonne : it  was  a 
place  of  trade,  and  the  Roman  governors  had  a mint 
there  for  coining  gold  and  silver.  Its  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  was  due  to  its  excellent  position, 
and  to  the  roads  which  the  Romans  constructed  in 
several  directions  from  Lugdunum  as  a centre. 
[Gallia  Transalpixa.  Vol.  I.  p.  966.]  In  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny  there  were  booksellers  at 
Lugdonnm,  and  Pliny’s  works  might  be  got  there 
(Plin.  F.p.  ix.  11).  The  city  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Seneca’s  time  (F.p.  91),  but  shortly  after  it 
was  restored  through  the  liberality  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Lug- 
dunum  continued  foithfnl  when  Galba  revolted 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  13,  Hitt  i.  51).  Lugdunum 
was  plundered  and  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers 
of  Septimius  Severus  (a.  i>.  197),  after  the  defeat  of 
Albinas  near  the  city  (Herodian,  iii.  23).  It  was  an 
important  position  under  the  later  Kinpire,  but  the 
name  only  occurs  occasionally  in  the  scanty  historical 
notices  of  that  time.  When  Julian  was  governor  of 
Gallia,  Lugdunum  was  near  bemg  surprised  by  a 
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Uidjr  of  Alamanni  (Amtnian.  M ireell.  xvi.  11).  The 
place  is  entitled  Copin  Claudia  Augusta  on  some 
inscriptions,  a name  probably  given  to  it  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

In  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  the  Ehodanus 
was  the  Ara  August i,  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  all 
the  Gallic  states.  On  this  large  altar  there  wan  an 
inscription  which  contained  the  names  of  the  sixty 
states;  and  there  were  as  many  figures,  intended  to 
represent  each  state.  If  the  figures  were  not  re- 
liefs on  the  altar,  they  may  hare  been  statues  placed 
round  the  altar,  or  near  it  The  passage  of  Strabo 
(p.  192)  appears  to  be  corrupt;  but,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Groekurd  ( T rasul.  rol.  i.  p.  331),  there 
was  also  a large  statue  of  Augustus,  which  may 
hare  been  in  the  middle  of  the  sixty.  There  was 
an  annual  solemn  celebration  at  this  altar,  which 
was  observed  even  when  Dion  Cassius  was  writing. 
(Dion,  liv.  32.)  The  time  when  this  altar  was 
built  is  fixed  by  the  Epitome  of  Livy  (£)>.  137)  in 
the  year  in  which  there  was  a disturbance  in  Gallia 
on  account  of  the  census.  This  year  was  u.  c.  12. 
Suetonius  ( Claud,  2)  fixes  the  dedication  of  the 
Altar  of  Augustas  in  the  consulship  of  Julias  An- 
tonias and  Fabius  Africanus  (n.  c.  10),  on  tlie  first 
of  August,  which  was  the  birthday  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  was  a native  of  Lugdunum.  The 
first  priest  of  tho  altar  was  C.  Julius  Vercundari- 
duhius,  an  Aeduan.  The  celebration  at  the  altar  of 
Lugdunum  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  the  line 
(L  44,  and  Heinrich's  note),  — 

“ Aut  Lngdunenscm  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram." 

Lugdunum  was  the  seat  of  a Christian  church  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(about  a.  i).  172,  or  perhaps  a.  d.  177,  according  to 
some  computations)  there  was  n furious  persecution 
of  the  Christians  at  Lugdunum.  The  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  are  told  by  Eusebius  with  some  manifest 
absurdities  and  exaggerations ; but,  the  fact  of  a 
cruel  persecution  cannot  be  disputed.  The  letter  of 
the  churches  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  is  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius ( Hist.  Ecclee.  v.  1)  ; and  it  states  that  Au- 
relius, who  was  then  at  Rome,  was  consulted  by  the 
Gallic  governor  about  the  treatment  of  the  Christians. 
The  answer  was  that  those  who  confessed  to  being 
Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  those 
who  denied  it  should  be  set  free.  We  bare  however 
only  one  version  of  the  story,  though  no  excuse  can 
be  made  for  the  Roman  philosophical  emperor,  if 
men  were  put  to  death  only  because  they  were 
Christiana  Irenaeua,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
was  bishop  of  Lugdunum.  He  » said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded 1’othinuH.  who  perished  a.  i>.  177,  in  the 
religious  persecutions  at  Lugdunum. 

The  part  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  called  Celtica 
became  under  Augustus  Gallia  Lngdunensis,  of 
which  Lugdunum  was  the  capital ; but  Lugdunensia 
was  contracted  within  narrower  limits  than  Celtica 
by  the  extension  of  the  provinoe  of  Aquitauia  [Aqui- 
taxia  ; Gallia  Trans.  Vol.  I.  p.  966]. 

The  Romans  covered  tho  soil  of  Lyon  with  houses, 
temples,  theatres,  palaces  and  aqueducts.  Nature 
made  it  to  be  the  site  of  a large  city.  There 
are  few  remains  of  Roman  Lugdunum.  Time,  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarian,  and  the  employment  of 
old  materials  for  other  purposes,  have  left  only  scanty 
fragments  of  the  works  of  the  moat  magnificent  of 
all  city-builders.  Titere  are  some  remains  on  the 
Elaoe  iics  Mtnunc*  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  , 
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a theatre.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Saone  there  are 
traces  of  a camp  capable  of  holding  several  legions. 
It  was  bounded  anil  defended  on  the  west  by  the 
hills  of  the  Forez,  and  on  the  north  by  the  heights 
of  Saint-  Didier  and  of  the  Mont  if  Or.  The  Saont 
defended  it  on  the  east  side.  The  camp  had  no 
water,  but  the  Romans  found  a supply  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  bounds  it  on  the  west  Water 
was  brought  along  the  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the 
hills  in  a regular  slope  all  the  way,  and  under 
ground  through  a distance  measured  along  its  line 
of  more  than  24  miles.  In  its  course  the  aqueduct 
collected  water  from  seventeen  streams  or  largs 
sources.  The  height  of  the  channel  or  passage  foe 
the  water,  measured  inside,  was  near  five  feet ; the 
vault  or  roof  was  semicircular.  There  were  openings 
at  intervals  by  which  workmen  could  go  iu  to  clean 
and  repair  the  channel  It  was  constructed  with 
great  care,  and  the  two  side*  were  covered  with  a 
double  layer  of  cement  All  this  construction  was 
buried  iu  a cutting  six  feet  and  a lialf  wide  and 
near  ten  feet  deep  ; and  a great  part  of  this  cutting 
was  made  in  the  solid  rock.  Another  aqueduct  was 
constructed  from  Mont  Eilat  to  the  site  of  the  lull 
of  Fourtrierti,  a distance  of  more  than  50  miles  along 
the  course  of  the  aqueduct  There  were  in  all 
fourteen  aqueduct  bridges  along  this  line  : one  of 
them  at  the  village  of  Champonost  still  has  ninety 
arches  well  preserved.  There  was  a third  aqueduct 
from  Mont  d Or. 

Two  bronze  tablets  were  dug  up  at  Lyon  in  1529, 
on  which  is  inscribed  tho  Oratio  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  on  the  subject  of  giving  the  Roman  dritas 
to  the  Galli.  (Tacit  Ann.  xi.  24  ; and  Oberlin* 
edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  p.  306  ; Gallia  Than* 
Vol.  I.  p.  968.)  There  are  many  modem  works  on 
Lyon  and  its  antiquities.  The  principal  are  men- 
tioned by  Forbiger  ( Ilandbuch , tfc.  voL  iii.  p. 
210.)  [Q.L] 
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LUGDU'NUM  or  CO'NVENAE.  [Coxvknail J 
LUGDUNUM  BATAVORUM  (Aouydfctwre. 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 4 : Leiden).  The  two  elements  bag 
and  dun  appear  in  the  name  of  this  remote  city  and 
in  two  other  Gallic  names,  which  is  one  evidence  of 
the  Celtic  race  having  once  occupied  the  flat  country 
about  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine.  The  Roman  I tins, 
have  marked  a road  running  from  Jjeidtn  through 
Cologne  to  Ve mania  (Immenstodi)  on  the  Upper 
Danube  Circle  of  Bavaria.  The  routes  are  not  the 
same  all  through,  but  the  commencement  of  the  rood 
and  the  termination  are  the  same.  This  roate  in 
fact  followed  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Labe 
<<f  Constant  to  the  low  and  sandy  shores  of  tire 
North  Sea. 

Tlie  words  M Caput  Germania  rum"  placed  before 
the  name  Lugdunum  in  the  Antonine  ltin.  probably 
do  not  meun  t hat  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Gcnnanisie, 
for  this  was  certainly  not  so,  but  that  it  was  tac 
point  where  the  two  provinces  called  Germanise 
commenced  on  this  northern  limit.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  I^eidm  in  the  province  of  Holland  is 
not  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  because  no  Roman  »**- 
mains  have  been  found  there,  though  the  absence  uf 
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them  would  certainly  not  be  conclusive  against 
JjritUn.  But  remains  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lei/Jen,  and  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severn*.  (Ukert,  Gallitn,  p. 
534.)  [G.  L.] 

LITGEUS  LACUS  (Aoiytov  lAor),  a lake  in 
the  land  of  the  tapodes  in  Illyricuin,  now  Lake 
Zirknitz.  (St  mb.  vii.  p.  314.) 

LUGIDU'XUM  (Aovyl&ovror),  a town  in  the  east 
of  Germany,  the  site  of  which  must  be  looked  for  in 
Silesia,  either  at  Breslau  or  Liegnitz.  (Pt4.  ii.  11. 
§28.)  [L.S.] 

LlTGII.  [Lygii.] 

LUGKXXUM  (Atwytatvor),  a town  in  the  south 
of  Pannonia  Inferior,  was  the  capital  of  a district 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5.)  In  the  Peuting.  Table  it  is 
called  Lngio,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  looked  for  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Batta , at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sarnz  into  the  Danube.  [L.  S.] 

LUGUVALLUM,  or  LUGUVALLIUM  (Aston. 
J tin .),  LUGUBAI.UM  (Kaverinas),  now  Carlisle. 
This  town  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ; neither  does 
it  occur  in  the  Notitta.  The  reason  of  its  omission 
in  the  latter  work  may  be,  that,  although  it  stands 
upon  the  line  of  the  Wall,  the  proximity  of  the  great 
castra,  as  well  as  its  own  strength  and  population, 
rendered  a fixed  garrison  unnecessary.  Beda  (in 
Vita  S.  Cuthberti,  c.  8)  describes  Saint  Cuthhert  on 
his  visit  to  Lugubalia,  as  being  shown  the  walls  and 
a fountain  built  by  the  Romans.  “ venit  ad  Luguba- 
lain  civitatem,  quae  a populis  Anglorum  corrupto 
Luel  vocatur,  ut  alloqueretur  reginain.  Postera  au- 
tem  die  deducentibos  euin  civibus  ut  videret  moenia 
civitatls,  fontemque  in  ea  miro  quondam  Bomanorum 
opere  exstructum.”  Leland  ([tin.  vol.  vii.  p.  54), 
after  speaking  of  the  Roman  architectural  and  other 
remains  often  brought  to  light  in  Carlisle,  adds,  “ the 
hole  site  of  the  towne  is  sore  changid.  For  wher  as 
the  stretes  were  and  great  edifices  now  be  vacant 
and  garden  plottes.”  But  few  remains,  if  any,  of 
the  Roman  town  are,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  no- 
ticed ; but  whenever  excavations  are  made  to  any 
considerable  depth,  the  foundations  of  the  buildings 
of  Luguvalluin  are  almost  always  met  with.  Very 
recently  a deep  drain  having  been  sunk  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle,  the  course  of  the  Great  Wall  has 
been  ascertained  ; previously,  the  direction  it  took 
from  Stamcix,  where  there  was  a fortified  camp,  was 
uncertain,  as  above  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Carlisle,  it  has  been  entirely  pulled  down,  [C.R.S.) 
LUMBERITA'NI.  [Vascos ns.] 

LUNA  (Aowo,  Strab.  A.u-kx,  Ptol. : 2«A Vjerjr 
vdAtf,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Lunensis  : Luni).  a city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  consequently  on 
the  very  borders  of  Liguria.  There  is  indeed  con- 
siderable discrepancy  among  ancient  authors  as  to 
whether  it  was  an  Etruscan  or  a Ligurian  city; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  arose  not  only  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  position  on  the  immediate  frontier 
of  the  two  countries,  but  from  its  having  been  suc- 
cessively occupied  and  held  by  both  nations.  Pliny 
calls  it  “ the  first  city  of  Etruria  and  Strabo  be- 
gins to  reckon  the  Etrurian  coast  from  thence  : Pto- 
lemy also  mentions  it  first  in  order  among  the  cities  of 
Etruria ; while  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  assigns  it  to 
the  Ligurians.  (*'  Luna  Ligurum,”  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9; 
Strab.  v.  p.  222  ; Plin  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4.) 
From  the  time  indeed  when  the  Macra  became  the 
established  limit  between  Liguria  and  Etruria,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  Luua  being  geographically 
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included  within  the  latter  country  : but  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  Romans  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  Ligurians,  that  people  was  in  possession  of  Luna 
and  the  surrounding  territory,  and  indeed  held  the 
whole  country  from  the  Macra  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amu*.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Liv.  xxxiv.  56;  xxxix.  32, 
Ac.)  Livy,  however,  tells  us  that  the  territory  of 
Luna,  in  which  the  Roman  colony  was  founded,  and 
which  had  been  taken  by  them  from  the  Ligurians, 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Etruscans  (Liv. 
xli.  13),  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case.  Both  Luna  and  Luca,  with  the  whole 
of  the  fertile  and  level  country  adjoining  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  »eem  to  have  really  be- 
longed to  the  Etruscans  during  the  height  of  their 
power,  but  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Ligu- 
rians, before  that  people  came  into  contact  with 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  scarcely  any  account  of 
Luna  as  an  Etruscan  city,  no  Etru>can  remains 
have  been  found  there,  aud  there  is  certainly  no 
foundation  for  the  views  of  some  modem  writers 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve  that  composed  the 
League.  (Dennis’s  Etruria , vol.  ii.  p.  79.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Luna  itself  (as 
distinguished  from  its  more  celebrated  port)  is  that 
of  its  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus  (Frontin.  Strat.  iii.  2.  § 1);  but  the  date  of 
this  event,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Livy,  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Hence,  the 
first  fact  in  its  history  of  which  we  have  any  positive 
information,  is  the  establishment  there  of  a Roman 
colony  in  b.  c.  177  (Liv.  xli.  13),  if  at  least  we  are 
to  adopt  in  that  passage  the  reading  of  “ Lunam” 
for  “ Lucam,”  which  has  been  received  by  the  latest 
editors  of  Livy.  (Madvig,  de  Colon,  p.  287.)  Its 
territory  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  cor\junction  with 
that  of  Pisae.  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurians.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56,  xli.  19, 
xliii.  9.)  It  appears  that  the  two  districts  adjoined 
one  another,  so  that  the  Pisans,  in  b.  c.  169,  com- 
plained of  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  colonists 
on  their  territory,  (Id.  xlv.  13.)  But,  notwith- 
standing this  colony,  Luna  seems  not  to  have  risen 
into  any  importance  : Lucan  indeed  represents  it  as 
in  a state  of  complete  decay  at  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  ( desertae  mocnia  Lunar , Lucan,  i.  586); 
and  though  it  received  a fresh  colony  under  ilia 
Second  Triumvirate,  it  was  still  in  Strabo’s  time 
but  a small  and  inconsiderable  city.  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  223  ; Strab.  v.  p.  222.)  No  historical  notice  of 
it  is  found  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  its  con- 
tinued existence  down  to  the  fifth  century  is  attested 
by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  the  Itineraries,  and  Rulilius,  as 
well  as  by  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot,  (l’lin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii  1.  § 4 ; Jtin.  AnL  p.  293 ; 
Itin.  MariL  p.  501  ; Kuril.  Itin.  ii.  63 — 68.)  We 
learn  also  that  it  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which 
was  reckoned  the  best  in  Etruria  (Plin.  xiv.  s.  8. 
§ 67),  as  well  as  for  its  cheeses,  which  were  of  vast 
size,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  a thousand 
pounds.  (Plin.  xL  42.  s.  97  ; Martial  xiii.  30.) 
But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Luna  in  imperial  times 
was  derived  from  its  quarries  of  white  marble,  ths 
same  now  known  as  Carrara  marble,  and  which 
was  considered  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quality,  to 
the  finest  Greek  marbles.  It  is  first  mentioned  ss 
employed  st  Rome  for  building  purposes  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  and  from  the  age  of  Augustus  onwards 
was  very  extensively  employed,  as  may  still  be  wen 
in  the  Pantheon,  the  Pyramid  of  Csius  Ceslius 
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Ac.  Bnt  it  was  speedily  adopted  for  statuary  pur- 
poses also,  for  which  it  was  esteemed  a finer  mate- 
rial even  than  the  Parian.  (Plin.  sxxvi.  5.  s.  4, 
6.  s.  7 ; Strab.  v.  p.  222 ; 8H.  Ital.  riii.  480  ; Rutil. 
L e. ; Stat.  Silo.  iv.  2.  29,  4.  23.)  The  buildings 
of  Luna  itself,  and  even  its  walls,  are  said  to  have 
been  constructed  wholly  of  it,  whence  Rutilius  calls 
them  “ candentia  moenia  : " and  Cyriacus,  an  anti- 
quarian of  the  1 5th  century,  who  visited  the  ruins 
of  Luna,  attests  the  same  fact. 

The  period  of  the  final  decay  of  Luna  is  uncertain. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Normans  in  857, 
but  was  probably  not  destroyed  ; and  Dante,  writing 
after  1300,  speaks  of  Luni  as  a city  that  had  sunk 
gradually  into  complete  decay  (Par.  xvi.  73);  which 
was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  malaria,  from  which 
the  neighbourhood  now  suffers  severely.  When  it 
was  visited  by  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  the  ruins  were 
still  extensive  and  in  good  preservation  ; but  little 
now  remains.  Vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a 
semi-circular  building  which  may  have  been  a theatre, 
of  a circus,  and  piscina,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
columns,  pedestals,  Ac.,  are  still  however  visible. 
All  these  remains  are  certainly  of  Roman  date,  and 
no  vestiges  of  Etruscan  antiquity  have  been  found  on 
the  spot.  The  ruins,  which  are  obviously  those  of 
a small  town,  as  it  is  called  by  Strabo,  are  situated 
about  4 m.  S.  of  Sartaiui,  a id  little  morn  Ilian  a 
mile  from  the  sea.  (Dennis's  Etruria , vol.  ii.  pp. 
78  — 84;  Targioni - Tozzetti,  Viaggia  in  Toscana, 
Vol.  x.  pp.  403  — 466  ; Proinis,  Memorie  della  C it  til 
di  7 Aina,  4to.  Turin,  1838.) 

Far  more  celebrated  in  ancient  times  than  Luna 
itself  wax  its  port,  or  rather  the  magnificent  gulf  that 
was  known  by  that  name  (PoitTUS  Lunae,  Liv.,Plin., 
Ac.  ; Ai/tife,  Strab.),  now  called  tho  Gulf 

of  Spczia.  This  is  well  described  by  Strabo  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
containing  within  itself  many  minor  ports,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  with  deep  water  close  in 
to  shore.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222 ; 8L  Ital.  viii.  482.)  He 
adds,  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  a people  that  had 
so  long  possessed  the  domiuiou  of  the  sea, — a remark 
that  must  refer  to  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians  in 
general,  as  we  have  no  allusion  to  any  naval  supre- 
macy of  Luna  in  particular.  The  great  advantages 
of  this  port,  which  is  so  spacious  as  to  be  capable  of 
containing  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  see  in  to  have 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans  ; and 
long  before  the  subjection  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Liguria  was  completed,  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  the  Lunae  Portal  the  station  or  rendezvous  of 
their  fleets  which  were  destined  either  for  Spain  or 
Sardinia.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxix.  21,  32.)  It  must 
have  been  on  one  of  these  occasions  (probably  in 
company  with  M.  Cato)  that  it  was  visited  by  En- 
nius, who  was  much  struck  with  it,  and  celebrated  it 
in  tho  opening  of  bis  Annals  (Ennius,  ap.  Pert.  Sat. 
vi.  9.)  At  a later  period  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  also  for  its  mild  and  delightful  climate. 
(Pern.  Ic.)  No  doubt  can  exist  that  tho  port  of 
Luna  is  identical  with  tho  modern  Gulf  of  S/tezia; 
but  it  is  certainly  curious  that  it  should  have  derived 
that  name  from  the  town  or  city  of  Luna,  which 
wm  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra,  at  least 
five  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  separated  from  it,  not 
only  by  the  river  ifagra , but  by  a considerable 
range  of  rocky  hills,  which  divide  the  Gulf  of  Spezia 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mayra,  so  that  the  gulf  is  not 
even  within  sight  of  Luna  itself.  It  is  this  range  of 
hills  which  at  their  extremity  form  a promontory, 
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called  by  Ptolemy,  Lunae  Promontorium  (ItAh vy, 
luepoy,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4.),  now  the  Punta  Bianca. 
It  is  true  that  Strabo  places  Luna  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Macra  ; but  this  is  a mere  mistake,  as  he  is 
certainly  speaking  of  the  Roman  town  of  Luna:  it 
is  possible  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  that  name  may 
not  have  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  Roman 
colony,  but  may  have  been  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Macra,  but  even  then  it  would  have 
been  at  some  distance  from  the  port.  Holsteuiua 
and  some  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  port  of  Luna  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Macra  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  may 
have  had  a small,  port  or  landing-place  at  that 
point  ; but  the  celebrated  Port  of  Luna,  dcucril>ed 
by  Strabo  and  extolled  by  Ennius,  can  certainly  be 
no  other  than  the  Gulf  of  Spezia. 

The  Gulf  of  Spezia  is  about  7 miles  in  depth  by 
3 ill  breadth  : it  contains  within  itself  (as  justly  ob- 
served by  Strabo)  several  minor  ports,  two  of  which 
are  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  names  of  Poktcs 
Veneris  (*A <f>po$lnjs  AtfiTir),  still  called  Porto  Ve- 
ntre, and  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
gulf  ; and  PoBTtTS  Ekicis  ('E phnjt  kSAzos),  now 
Lerici,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  former 
name  is  found  also  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  (Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 3;  /tin.  Marit.  p.  502.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUNAE  MONTES  (ScAijpijj  Spot  AlQioiriat, 
Ptol.  iv.  8.  §§  3,  6),  from  which  mountains,  and  from 
the  lakes  formed  by  their  melting  snows,  Ptolemy 
derives  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  position 
Is  unknown,  and  if  they  have  any  real  existence, 
thev  must  be  placed  S.  of  the  Equator.  [W.  B.  D.J 
LUNAE  POBTUS.  [Luna.] 

LUNAE  PROMONTO'RIUM  (2«A 4ms  Spot 
&Kpoy,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4),  a headland  on  tlio  W.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  placed  by  Ptolemy  10  minutes  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  therefore  corresponds 
to  the  C.  da  /facts,  near  Cintra,  where  Resendius 
found  ruins  of  what  he  took  for  a temple  of  tlie  Sun 
and  Muon,  with  inscriptions  {Antiq.  Lug  it.  p.  52). 
Others,  however,  identify  it  with  the  more  northern 
C.  Carvoeiro;  and,  in  fact,  the  accounts  of  the  head- 
lunds  on  this  coast  are  given  in  a confused  manner 
by  the  ancient  writers.  [1‘.  S.] 

LUNA'RIUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  (A owapio* 
okpov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 19;  C.  Tordera,  NE.  of  Bar- 
celona), a headland  on  the  coast  of  the  Baetuli,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  formed  by  one  of  the  SE. 
spurs  of  the  Pvrenecs.  [P.  S.] 

LU'NGONES.  [Astures.] 

LUNNA,  in  Gallia,  was  on  a road  from  Lug- 
dunum  {Lyon)  to  Augustodunuin  {Autun).  The 
first  station  after  Lugdunum  is  Asa  Pnulini,  15  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum,  and  then  Lunna  15  M.  P.  from 
Asa  Paulini,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  [ Asa 
Pauuvi.]  In  the  Table  it  is  24  M.  P.  from  Lug- 
dunum  to  Luduain,  as  the  naino  is  written  in  tho 
Table,  and  Asa  Paulini  is  omitted.  Lunna  and 
Ludnam  are  probably  the  same  place;  and  the  site  is 
uncertain.  [G.  L.l 

LU'PIA.  [Luppia.] 

LU'PIAE  (Aovvfai,  Strab.;  Aovwta,  Paus.;  Aoinr- 
xlat,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Lupicnsis:  Lecce),  an  ancient  city 
of  the  Salentines,  in  tho  Roman  province  of  Calabria, 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Bruudusiuin  to  Hy- 
druntum,  and  just  about  25  M.P.  distant  from  each 
of  these  cities  {Itin.  Ant  p.  118).  It  was  about  8 
miles  from  the  sea,  whence  Strabo  correctly  dcscril>es 
it  aa  situated,  together  with  Rhudiae,  in  the  interior 
of  Calabria  (Strub.  v.  p.  2S2),  though  both  Pliny  and 
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Ptolemy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a 
maritime  town.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 14.)  Appian  also  speaks  of  Octavian  as  landing 
thereon  his  return  to  Italy,  immediately  after  Caesar’s 
death,  when  he  halted  some  days  at  Lupiae  without 
venturing  to  advance  to  Brundusium,  until  he  re- 
ceived fresh  information  from  Rome.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iii.  10.)  There  seems,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Lupiae  occupied  tho  same  site  as 
the  modern  Lecce,  though  it  may  have  had  a port 
or  landing-place  of  its  own.  The  above  passage  of 
Appian  is  the  only  mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  his- 
tory; but  a tradition  preserved  to  us  by  Julius 
Capitolinu8  (M.  Ant.  1.)  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
a king  of  the  Salentines,  named  Malennius,  the  son 
of  Dasumus.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
really  a native  Salentine  city;  nor  is  there  any  foun- 
dation for  supposing  it  to  have  received  a Greek 
colony.  Pausanias,  in  a passage  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  confusion,  in  treating  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Sybarites  at  Olympia,  tells  us  that  Sybaris  was  the 
same  city  which  was  called  in  his  time  Lupia,  and 
was  situated  between  Brundusium  and  Hydruntum. 
(Pans.  vL  19.  § 9.)  The  only  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  this  strange  mistake  is,  that  he  con- 
founded Lupia  in  Calabria  (the  name  of  which  was 
sometimes  written  Lopia)  with  the  Roman  colony  of 
Copia  in  Lucania,  which  bad  in  fact  arisen  on  the 
site  of  Thui  ii,  and,  therefore,  in  a manner  succeeded 
to  Sybaris.  But  several  modern  writers  (Komanelii, 
Cramer,  &c.)  havo  adopted  the  mistake  of  Pausa- 
nias, and  affirmed  that  Lupiae  was  previously  called 
Sybaris,  though  it  is  evidently  of  the  well-known  ! 
city  of  Sybaris  that  that  author  is  speaking.  We 
hear  but  little  of  Lupiae  as  a Roman  town,  though 
it  appears  to  liave  been  a municipal  town  of  some 
importance,  and  is  mentioned  by  aU  the  geographers. 
The  “ ager  Lyppiensis  ” (sic)  is  also  noticed  in  the 
Liber  Coloniaruin;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
received  a colony,  and  the  inscriptions  in  which  it 
bears  the  title  of  one  are,  in  all  probability,  spurious. 
Nor  is  there  any  ancient  authority  for  the  name  of 
Lyciutn  or  Lvcia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  city 
by  several  local  writers:  this  form,  of  which  the 
modern  name  of  Lecce  is  obviously  a corruption, 
being  first  found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  262;  Mel.  in  4.  § 7;  I tin.  AnL 

p.  118.) 

The  modern  city  of  Lecce  is  a largo  and  populous 
place,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  province  called  the 
Terra  di  Otranto.  No  ancient  remains  arc  now 
visible  ; but  Galatea,  writing  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, tells  ns  that  there  were  then  extensive  sub- 
terranean remains  of  the  ancient  city  — vast  arches, 
covered  galleries  and  foundations  of  ancient  build- 
ings— upon  which  the  modern  city  was  in  great 
measure  built.  Numerous  vases  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity  liave  also  been  brought  to  light  by  exca- 
vations, and  an  inscription  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(Galateo,  de  Sit.  Iapyg.  pp.  81 — 86;  Romanclli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  83 — 93;  Mommsen,  Unter  Jtal  Dialectey 
p.  59.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

LU  I'ODlTNUM.a  placeon  the  river  Nicer  (Seckar) 
in  Southern  Germany.  (Auaon.  Mosel.  423;  Sym- 
machus,  p.  16,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  It  is  probably  the 
aaine  place  as  the  modern  I^ulcuburg  on  the  Stckar , 
though  some  identify  it  with  tho  fort  which  the  em- 
peror Valentinian  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Ntckar. 
(Amin.  Marc,  xxviii.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LUPPIIURDUM  (A oinnpavpbor'),  a town  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  (lTol.  ii.  11.  § 28.)  Its  site  is 
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generally  identified  with  Wittenberg  or  J/iriaaon ; but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  situated  near 
Leipzig,  on  the  river  Luppa,  from  which  it  may 
have  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

LU'PPIA  or  LU'PIA  (d  Aovwlas:  Lippc),&  na- 
vigable river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  from  its  sources  to 
the  point  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Rhine.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  not  fur  from 
those  of  the  Amisia.  (Ems.)  (Veil.  Put.  ii.  105; 
Tac.  Ann.  i.  60,  ii.  7,  Hist.  v.  22;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii. 
3.  §3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  291;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33.) 
Strabo  (/.  c .)  bad  a very  incorrect  notion  of  the 
course  of  the  Lupia,  for  he  describes  it  as  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Bnicteri  Minorca,  and  as 
discharging  its  waters,  like  the  Ainnsia,  into  the 
ocean:  ho,  moreover,  places  it  about  600  stadia  from 
the  Rhine.  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  7)  mentions  a Roman 
fort  built  on  its  banks.  [L.  S.] 

LU'PPIA  (Aotrrria),  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  north  of  Germany,  between  the  rivers 
Albis  and  Vi.xurgis,  above  Mons  Melibocus.  (Ptol. 
ii.  11.  § 28,  viii.  6.  § 3.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modem  town  of  Lupta.  [L.  S.] 

LUSt  (Aovaol,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  $.  r. ; Aovcoi, 
A ov<raolt  ra  Aovcca , Schol.  ad  Calltm . Ditin.  235  ; 
comp.  Meiueke,  ad  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  : Eth.  Aovatox, 
Aovotvs,  Aovaidr-qs,  Steph.  B.  ; Amanevj,  Xen. 
A nab.  iv.  2.  § 21),  a town  iu  the  north  of  Arcadia, 
originally  independent  of,  but  afterwards  subject  to, 
Cleitor.  [Cleitok.]  Lusi  was  situated  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  and  probably  on  the 
site  of  Sudhcndy  which  stands  in  the  NE.  comer  of 
the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Khelmds  (the  ancient 
Aroanian  mountains),  and  on  the  rood  from  Tri- 
politzd  to  K aid  cry  la.  The  upper  valley  of  the 

Aroanius,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhend.  consists 
of  two  plains,  of  which  the  more  easterly  is  the  oue 
through  which  the  Aroanius  flows,  the  waters  of 
which  force  their  way  through  a gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain  of  Cleitor,  now  Kdtzana,  to  the 
south.  Tho  more  westerly  plain  of  Sudhewi  is  en- 
tirely shut  in  by  a range  of  hills  ; and  the  waters  of 
three  streams  which  flow  into  this  plain  arc  carried 
off  by  a katavdthra,  after  forming  an  inundation, 
apparently  the  Locus  Clitoriua  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxi.  2.  s.  13).  The  air  is  damp  and  cold  ; and 
in  this  locality  the  best  hemlock  was  grown  (The- 
ophr.  ix.  15.  § 8). 

Lusi  was  still  independent  in  the  58th  Olympiad  ; 
since  one  of  its  citizens  is  recorded  to  have  gained 
the  victory  in  the  11th  Pylhiad.  (I’aus.  viii.  18. 
§ 8.)  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aetolians 
in  the  Social  War  (Polyb.  iv.  18)  ; but  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  there  were  no  longer  even  any  ruius  of 
the  town.  (Pa us.  L c.)  Its  name,  however,  was 
preserved  in  consequence  of  its  temple  of  Artemis 
Lusia  or  Heinerasia  (the  u Soother  ").  The  goddess 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  here  that  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  were  purified  from  their  madness.  They 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a large  cavern,  from 
which  they  were  token  by  Melainpus,  who  cured 
them  by  sacred  expiations.  Thereupon  their  father 
Proetus  founded  this  temple  of  Artemis  Heinerasia, 
which  was  regarded  with  great  reverence  throughout 
the  whole  Peloponnesus  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  It 
was  plundered  by  the  Aetolians  in  the  Social  NVar. 
It  was  situated  near  Lusi,  at  the  distance  of  40 
stadia  from  Cynactha.  (I’aus.;  Polyb.  IL  cc. ; Cal- 
lim.  Dian.  233.)  The  interior  of  the  temple,  w ith 
the  purification  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  is  re- 
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presented  an  ancient  vase.  (Millinger,  Peinturas 
de  \'a*c*,  pi.  52  ; MU  Her,  IknkmAler  der  alt  Kunst, 
i.  11.)  The  min*,  which  Dodwell  discovered  above 
Ltwi  towards  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  on  the  road 
to  Cvnaetha,  are  probably  those  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  I-eake  discovered  some  ancient  foundations 
at  the  middle  fountain  of  the  three  in  the  more 
westerly  of  the  two  plains  of  SudhenA,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple.  One  of 
the  officers  of  the  French  Commission  observed  a 
large  cave  on  the  western  side  of  the  Aroanian 
mountains,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  SudhenA  were 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  during  war,  and  which 
is  probably  the  one  intended  in  the  legend  of  the 
daughters  of  Proetus.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  447;  Leake,  Morea . vol.  ii.  p.  109,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  168,  181;  Boblaye.  Rtcherches,  frc.  p.  155; 
Curtins,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  seq.) 

LUSITA'NIA  (jj  Avanayia,  ij  Awrircu'ta^.Strab.; 
Aovonavla,  Diod.  Sic.,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  A u- 
trnayol,  Lusitani),  originally  denoted  the  country  of 
the  Lu-sitani,  hut  is  commonly  used  in  a wider  sense, 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  provinces,  into 
which  Hispania  was  divided  by  Augustas.  (His- 
pania,  p.  1081,  No*.  3,  4). 

1 . Extent  and  Boundaries. — Like  the  modem 
Portugal,  it  lav  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  ex- 
tending from  its  S\V.  point  (Sacrum  Pr.,  C.  S. 
Pinccnt),  eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas 
(Guadiana),  ami  northwards  along  the  W.  coast; 
but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  countries  were  very  different  ; Lusitania 
occupying  only  two-thirds  of  the  W.  coast,  and  Por- 
tugal more  than  three-fourths.  The  former  had  its 
N.  boundary  at  the  Durkts  ( Douro ),  the  latter  at 
the  Mtsnra  (MiHo)  ; and  the  Portuguese  province, 
called  Entre  Ihruro  e Minho,  as  lying  between  these 
rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  Tras  os  Montes  E.  of  it, 
were  anciently  the  part  of  Gallakcia  which  be 
longed  to  the  ColtaYci  Bracarii.  But  on  the  E.  side, 
inland,  Lositauia  had  a much  wider  extent  than 
Portugal.  Both  rest  on  the  same  base,  as  their  S. 
side,  namely  the  coast  between  C.  S.  Vincent  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  and  at  first  the  bound- 
ary runs  N.  nearly  along  the  same  line,  namely  the 
course  of  the  Guadiana,  the  slight  difference  being  in 
favour  of  Portugal,  which  has  a slip  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  river.  Bnt,  from  a point  on  the  river,  a little 
below  Badnjoz , and  a little  above  its  intersection 
with  the  Meridian  of  7°  W.  long.,  the  boundaries 
diverge  ; that  of  Portugal  taking  a general  direction 
X.  with  a slight  bearing  to  the  E.,  till  it  strike*  the 
Douro  at  its  great  bend  from  SW.  to  NW.  (where 
the  Agueda  joins  it),  and  running  up  the  river  to 
its  great  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  below  the 
Esin  ; while  that  of  Lusitania  continued  up  the 
Anas  eastward,  towards  the  middle  of  the  Penin- 
sula, to  a point  considerably  above  Mbthulinum 
(but  not  very  certainly  defined),  whence  it  followed 
a N.  direction  to  the  l)uriu»,  which  it  met  at  a point 
below  the  river  Piatormca  (also  not  very  well  de- 
fined). Thus,  Lusitania  contained,  on  this  side,  the 
N.  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  and  the  S.  part  of 
Jxtm  ; and  the  part  of  the  province  thu*  lying  E.  of 
Modern  Portugal,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vettonfa  These  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  province,  as  constituted  under  Augus- 
tus ; but  there  are  considerable  variations  in  I lie 
extent  assigned  to  the  country  by  various  writers, 
fs|**cially  according  as  the  word  is  used,  in  the 
wider  sense,  for  the  province,  or  in  the  narrower 
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meaning,  for  the  country  of  the  Lusitani.  In  this 
first  and  narrowest  sense,  it  included  only  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius,  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W.,  to  about  the  prexnt  frontier  of 
Portugal  oo  the  E.  Next,  the  supposed  or  actual 
connection  of  thexe  people  with  their  Northern 
neighbours,  the  CallaYci,  Artabri,  and  Astures, 
led  to  their  being,  at  l ast  in  l»n,  included  under 
the  same  name,  and  accordingly  Strabo  defines  Lusi- 
tania as  the  country  N.  of  the  Tagus,  bounded  on 
the  W.  Sc  N.  by  the  Ocean.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  153.) 
But  just  above  he  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lusitani,  meaning  those  N.  of  the  Durius,  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  CallaYci ; and  elsewhere  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  whole  region  N.  of  the 
Durius,  which  was  formerly  called  Lusitania,  was 
now  called  CallaYca.  (iii.  p.  166.)  On  the  E., 
says  Strabo  (L  c.),  it  bordered  on  the  Carpctani, 
Vet  tones,  Vaccaei,  and  CallaYci,  and  other  tribes  of 
less  note  ; and  he  adds  that  these  also  were  some- 
times called  Lusitani,  thus  pointing  to  the  extension 
of  the  name  towards  the  east.  Then,  again,  on  the 
S.  of  the  Tagus,  where  the  country  seems  originally 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Tukdktani,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  [Cki.tici],  the  long  and 
obstinate  wars  carried  on  by  the  Rinnans  drove 
many  of  the  Lu&itanians  and  their  allies  into  the 
district,  which  thus  caine  naturally  to  be  included 
under  the  name  of  Lusitania.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  139.) 
Finally,  nnder  Augustus,  the  boundaries  were  fixed 
as  above  stated. 

2.  Dimensions. — Agrippa,  as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
assigned  to  the  province,  together  with  Asturia  and 
Gallaeda,  a width  of  536  M.  P.  ; and  a length  of 
540  M.  P.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35.)  Strabo  make*  its 
length  3000  stadia,  and  its  width  considerably  le^s 
(iii  p.  153,  as  amended  by  Xy lander:  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  iridth  is  reckoned,  as  Strabo 
expressly  says,  along  the  E.  side,  i.  e.  from  N.  to 

in  conformity  with  his  general  views  respecting  the 
form  of  the  peninsula,  which  are  explained  under 
Uispania). 

3.  Physical  Geography. — Strabo's  description  of 
Lusitania  (L  c.)  as  lofty  and  rugged  on  the  E.  side, 
and  level  towards  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of 
minor  ridges  of  mountains,  is  tolerably  correct.  A 
more  exact  account  of  its  relation  to  the  whole  for- 
mation of  the  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  given  under 
Hispania  (§  v.  No.  5.  pp.  1085,  1086),  together 
with  a description  of  the  coast  and  the  chief  pro- 
montories. Its  surface  is  roughly  divided  by  the 
Mon*  Hxrminius  ( Sierra  de  Estrella),  which  ends 
in  the  peninsula  of  Lisbon,  into  the  two  great  basins 
of  the  Tagua  and  the  Durius ; but  it  is  also  inter- 
sected by  numerous  offsets  from  the  great  central 
chains  of  the  peninsula.  Besides  the  great  river 
Tagus,  which  bisects  it,  there  are  several  others,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  which  flow  in  the  same 
general  direction,  and  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  W. 
coast;  but  of  these  none  require  special  notice,  ex- 
cept the  Callipos  (KoAAhrovr,  Sadao),  which  flows 
N.  from  the  M.  C uncus  in  the  extreme  S.,  and  fulls 
into  the  sea,  SK.  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  Mon  da 
( Mondego ) and  Vacua  ( Vouga),  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  Durius.* 


* The  discrepancies  among  the  ancient  writers 
resjccting  the  names  of  the  rivers  between  tlie 
Tagus  and  the  Minius  have  been  noticed  under 
Gai,i.akcia  : the  following  comqiectuti,  by  Gnw- 
kuid,  of  tlieir  various  stuleineuis,  utay  be  useful  ; — 
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The  country,  being  irrigated  by  these  rivers,  and 
penetrated  by  their  navigable  streams,  as  well  as 
enriched  by  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  their  beds 
and  in  mines,  was  rich  and  fertile,  Strabo  tells  us;  but 
its  prosperity  was  greatly  checked  by  the  predatory 
liabits  of  its  people,  who  neglected  the  culture  of  the 
•oil,  to  give  themselves  up  to  war  and  robbery.  This 
evil  tendency,  however,  he  ascribes  chiefly  to  the 
mountaineers,  by  whose  attacks  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands  were  involved  in  the  same  disorder. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  154.) 

4.  Population.  — The  province,  as  finally  con- 
stituted, contained  the  countries  of  five  chief  peoples, 
and  of  innumerable  petty  tribes,  most  of  whom, 
however,  may  bo  included  among  these  five.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  30  (some  read  50)  tribes  (Urq), 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  between  the  Tagus  and  the 
Artabri,  are  doubtless  but  subdivisions  of  the  Cal- 
latci  and  Lusitani.  The  five  chief  peoples  of  Lusi- 
tania (the  Roman  province)  were:— <l.)  The  Lusi- 
tani, on  the  W.  coast  between  the  Ourius  and  the 
Tagus,  and  extending  also  (as  explained  above)  S.  of 
the  latter  river.  (2.)  E.  of  them  the  Vkttonbs, 
between  the  Durius  and  the  Anas.  (3.)  S.  of  these 
two  were  the  Turduli  Vkteres,  a branch  of  the 
ancient  population  of  Baetica,  who  (according  to  the 
common  opinion  of  the  ancients)  had  crossed  the 
Anas;  but  whose  presence  should  perhaps  rather  be 
referred  to  an  ancient  occupation  of  the  couutry  up 
to  the  Tagus.  (4.)  S.  of  them  again,  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  lower  course  of  the  Anas  and  the 

S.  and  W.  coasts,  were  a branch  of  the  Tukdetani, 
to  whom  similar  remarks  apply.  (5.)  Lastly,  in 
various  positions,  we  find  remnants  of  the  old  Celtic 
population,  preserving  the  name  of  Celtici.  The 
chief  traces  of  them  are  on  the  SE.  of  the  lower 
Tagus,  between  it  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Anas, 
where  they  were  mingled  with  the  Turduli;  and 
among  the  Turdetani,  in  the  extreme  S.,  where  they 
seem  to  have  taken  up  their  position  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  between  the  termination  of  the  W. 
coast  and  the  Amis  (Algarbe),  which  the  ancients 
called  Cunkcs,  and  where  they  bore  the  distinctive 
name  of  Conil  (Comp.  Hispania,  p.  1087.  § vii.) 
The  particulars  respecting  these  peoples,  their  chief 
cities,  and  so  forth,  are  given  under  the  several 
articles:  in  this  place  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the 
Lusitanians,  properly  so  called. 

5.  The  Lusitani  (AiatitovoI,  Strab. ; A owrirarol, 
Diod.,  Ptol),  are  designated  by  Strabo  as  “ the 
greatest  of  the  nations  of  Iberia,  and  the  one  most 
frequently  and  longest  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans,"  a distinction  which,  certainly,  not  even  the 
Celtiberians  could  dispute  with  them.  The  history 
of  the  ware  referred  to  has  been  given  in  outline 
under  Hispania,  and  that  of  their  last  great  contest 
may  be  read  in  the  histories  of  Rome  and  under 
ViRiATiius  (' Diet,  of  Biog .).  The  incidents  of 
that  war  seem  to  prove  that  though  the  Lusitani 
formed  a compact  state,  under  one  national  govem- 
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memt,  its  force  was  impaired  by  a certain  defect  of 
real  union  among  the  numerous  minor  peoples  of 
whom  Strabo  speaks.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc. 
Etknog.  and  Geog.  vol.  it  p.  297.)  The  full 
account  of  their  manners  and  customs,  given  by 
Strabo  (iii.  pp.  154 — 156),  may  be  more  conveniently 
studied  in  the  original  than  repeated  here  in  its  many 
details. 

6.  Lusitania  as  a Roman  Province. — (Lusi- 
tania Provincia,  Inter,  ap.  Gruter,  p.31,  No. 
333.)  The  position  of  Lusitania,  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  first  as  a part  of  Hispania  Ulterior, 
and  already  under  Julios  Caesar  tending  to  a sepa- 
rate constitution  ; its  formation  into  a distinct  pro- 
vince, under  Augustus ; its  civil  and  military  govern- 
ments: its  three  conventus  of  Emkjuta  Augusta, 
Pax  Julia,  and  Scalablh,  with  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  towns  included  in  them;  and  its  position 
under  the  later  empire,  are  all  given  under  Hispania 

(pp.  1081,  1082). 

7.  Cities  and  Towns  —(Those  of  the  Vettonks 
are  given  under  the  article.) — The  city  of  Lisbon 
( Port. Lisboa)  was,  under  the  same  name  [Olisipo], 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lusitaoiana,  and  though 
the  Romans  degraded  it  from  that  rank,  in  favour  of 
their  own  military  colonies,  it  remained  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  Its  political  rank 
was  transferred,  under  the  Romans,  to  Scalabis 
(Santarem),  a colony,  and  seat  of  a conventus  juri- 
dicus , higher  up  the  river,  on  its  right  bank.  But 
the  tme  Roman  capital  was  Emerita  Augusta 
( Merida ) in  the  SE.  of  the  province,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Anas,  a colony  founded  by  Augustus. 
The  chief  roods  leading  through  the  province  from 
Emerita,  with  the  places  on  them,  were  as  follows  : 
1.  From  Emerita,  E.  and  then  NE.  to  Caksak- 
Augusta  “ per  Lusitaniam,”  as  the  Itinerary  ex- 
pressly says,  although  it  lies  entirely  S.  of  the  Anas 
(/tin.  Ant.  pp.  444,445)  ; thus  suggesting  a doubt 
whether  the  boundary  of  Lusitania  was  not  carried 
as  far  S.  as  the  M.  Marian  us  ( Sierra  Moreno)  : the 
places  on  the  road,  which  are  commonly  assigned  to 
Baetica,  are:  Contosoua,  12  M.  P.  (A longer) 
Mirohkiga,  36  M.  P.  (CapUla) ; Sisalone,  or 
SlSAPo,  13  M.  P.  (Almttden);  CAROW1UM,  20 
M.  P.  (Caracuelf)  ; Au  Tukkes,  26  M.  P.  (Co- 
latrava  f)t  where,  if  not  sooner,  the  roods  enter  the 
Oketani.  2.  From  Emerita,  due  N.  to  Sal- 
MANT1CB  ( Salamanca ) and  Asturica,  through  the 
territory  of  the  Vettonks.  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  433: 
for  the  places  see  Vkttonbs).  2.  From  Emerita, 
NW.  to  the  Taous,  and  dowu  the  right  side  of  the 
river  to  Olisipo  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  419,  42U*)  : Pla- 
giakia,  30  M.  P.  (Raposera,  Cortds:  El-Con v- 
martdante,  Lapie) ; Ad  vii  Anas,  20  M.  P.  (Co- 
desera, Cortes,  Arronches , Meiitelle  and  Lapie); 
Montobkiga,  14  M.  P.  (vulg.  Mundobriga,  Mar- 
vao,  ReseoJ.  Ant  up  Lus.  p.  58,  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
voL  xiii.  p.  66,  Cortes,  Ukert ; Partalegre , Lapie  ; 
it  seems  to  be  the  Medobriga  of  the  Bell.  Alex.  48, 
and  the  town  of  Lhe  Medubricenses  Plutnbarii  of 
Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35);  Fraxjlnus,  30  M.  P.,  on  or 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  ( Amieira,  C«>ries ; 
Villa  Velha,  Lapie);  Tubucci,  32  M.  P.  ( Abrttn- 
tes  or  Punbetef);  Scalabis,  32  M.  P.,  a colony 
and  conventus,  with  the  surname  Phaksidium  Ju- 


# The  numbers  on  all  the  roads  from  Emerita  to 
Olisipo  are  very  corrupt : they  do  not  agree  with 
the  totals  given  at  the  head  of  each  route ; und 
many  of  them  arc  evidently  too  short. 
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UUM  (Plin.  L e.  Santarem,  Florez,  Esp.  S’.  voL  xiii 
.69,  xiv.  p.  171);  Jkrabkiga,  32  M.  P.  (Am* 
riga,  Plin.  L e. ; ’A pdSprya,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7 ; 
A lanquer,  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  174);  Ou. 
8ii*o,  30  M.P.  4.  From  EmKBITA,  W.  to  OUMm, 
curving  round  to  the  N. : Plagiaria,  30  M.  P. 
(ride,  sap.);  Bum:  a,  8 M.  P.  (S.  Maria  tie  Bedoya 
Cortes,  Campo  Mayor,  La  pie ; the  river  Botioa  pre- 
serves the  n nine)  ; Ad  vii.  Aras,  12  M.P.  (r itL 
tup.)  Matusaro,  8 M.  P.,  Ahkltkru’M,  24  M P. 
(it  seems  that  tiie^e  names  are  inverted,  and  that 
the  latter  ta  A Uer  da  Chao , and  the  former  Puente 
do  Sora) ; AitrriUM  PRAKTORIUM,  28  M.  P. 
(Salratierra,  or  Bmarente,  both  close  together  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus) ; Olisipo.  38  M.  P. 
Ii.  From  Kmkrita  to  OustPO,  W.  with  a curve 
to  the  S.(/lut.ilitf.  pp.  416 — 418):  Evandkiana, 

8 M.P.  (EvarSpla,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8);  Dipo,  17 

M.  P.;  Ad  Adkum  Flumrn,  12  M.  P.;  Ebora, 

9 M.  P.  (Erora).  Here  is  a difficulty:  the  last  is 
a well-known  place,  but  the  distance  is  evidently 
much  too  small;  and  the  various  attempts  made  to 
identify  the  intermediate  positions  rest  on  no  sufficient 
data.  The  alteration  of  Ad  A drum  to  Ad  Anatn 
h is  no  sign  in  the  MSS.  to  bear  it  out.  It  seems, 
on  the  whole,  most  likely  that  the  route  intended  is 
that  of  the  great  road  through  Talavera  la  Real , 
Badtijoz,  and  Kiras.  From  Ebora,  it  proceeds 
th us  : — Salacia,  44  M.  P.,  sumained  Ukbs  1m- 
PKKATOKlA,  a inunicipium,  with  the  Old  Latin 
Franchise  (.4 leader  do  Sal.;  Plin.  iv.  35,  viii.  73  ; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ; Marc.  Herac.  p.  42 ; Inner,  ap.  Grutcr, 
pp.  13,  16;  Florrz,  Esp.  S.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  115,  xiv. 
p.  241);  Mai.eckca,  26  M.  P.  (Marateca  t)  ; 
Cakcii.IAKA,  26  M.  P.  (Agnalva,  or  Pinheiro,  or 
Seirola  t ) ; Catobriga,  8 M.  P.  (Cetobriga, 
Geog.  Rav.  iv.  43  ; Kair60pi(,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 3 ; 
K arrrMpi(,  Marc.  Herac.  p.  42;  Ru.  on  the  head- 
lund  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Callipns, 
Soda,  near  Setubal ; Re>end.  Antiq.  Lus.  iv.  p.  210; 
Mentelle,  p.  87);  Equabona,  12  M.  P.  (Coyna)  ; 
Olisipo,  12  M.  P.  The  country  S.  of  tliis  road 
was  traversed  by  others,  connecting  Ebora  with 
Pax  Julia,  and  both  with  the  Anas  and  the  S 
coast;  namely:  — 6.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  426,  427.) 
From  Esuius  (r-pp.  Aymrwnte)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas,  in  Baetica,  W.  along  the  coast  to  Balsa, 
24  M.  P.  (Tavira)  ; Ossonoiia,  16  M.  P.  (Estoy, 

N.  of  Faro,  by  C.  de  S.  Maria) ; thence  the  road 
struck  inland  across  the  mountains  of  the  Cuncus 
(Algarbe),  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Cnllipus 
(Solo),  to  Akakm,  or  Arandib,  60  M.  P.  ( Ou- 
rique),  Salacia,  35  M.  P.  (vid.  sup.),  and  Kbora, 
44  M.  P.  (vid.  sup.).  The  course  pursued  from 
Kboka  by  Seri*a,  14  M.  I\,  Finks,  20  M.  P.,  and 
Aructi,  25  M.  P.,  to  Pax  Julia,  30  M.  P. 

( lleja),  is  so  intricate  as  to  prove  an  error  in  the 
Itinerary,  which  commentators  have  sought  in  vain 
to  amend.  7.  The  direct  mad  from  Estmis  to  Pax 
JULIA  is  given  thus  (/tin.  Ant  p.  431): — Myk- 
tili8.  40  M.  I*.  (Mertola):  Pax  Julia,  36  M.  P. 
8.  A direct  road  from  Salacia  to  Ossoxoba  is 
also  mentioned,  but  the  distance,  16  M.  P.,  is  ab- 
surdly wrong  (Itin.  Ant  p.  418).  9.  From  Ou- 

st i*o  a great  mad  ran  jwindl.  I to  the  coast,  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Durius  and  Bkacara  Augusta, 
thus  (I tin.  Ant.  pp.  420 — 422):  Jkrabrioa, 
30  M.  P.  (vid.  sup.)  ; Scalahi.s  32  M.  P.  (vid. 
sup.);  Sellium,  32  M.P.  ( Pombal  f) : Conkm- 
buica,  34  M.  P.  (Cobubrti.  or  further  S.) : Kmi- 
hiL'M,  10  M.  P.  (Aguo.la,  M intro,  or  Carvalhos  f 
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site  very  uncertain)  , Talabkiqa,  40  M.  P. 
(,4tWro);  Langobkioa,  18  M.  P.  (near  Eeira); 
Calem,  13  M.  P.  (Oporto);  Bracara,  35  M.  P, 
(Braga) ; the  last  two,  though  originally  Lusi- 
tanian,  belong,  according  to  the  common  division,  to 
the  Callatci  Bracarii.  Other  places,  not  important 
enough  to  require  further  notice,  will  be  found  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  5)  and  I'kert  (vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  pp.  387—399).  [P.  S.] 

LITSIUS.  [Gortts.) 

LUSO'NES  (Aou<r»*'«v),  the  smallest  of  the  four 
tribes  into  which  the  Celtiberians  were  divided. 
Their  position  was  about  the  sources  of  the  Tagus, 
SW.  of  the  territory  of  Kumantia.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Appian,  Hisp.  ce.  42,  49.)  [1*.  &] 

LUSStfNIUM  (Aouaainoy),  also  called  Los- 
suniutn,  a town  in  Lower  Ponnonia,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Danube,  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
modem  Pahs.  It  was  the  station  of  a body  of 
Dalmatian  cavalry.  (Ptol.  ii.  16  § 4;  Not.  Imp.; 
/tin.  Ant.  p.  254;  Tab.  Pent , where  it  is  called 
Lusione.)  [L.  S.] 

LUTK'TIA  PARISIOTUJM  (A ovKortKla,  Ptol. 
ii.  8.  § 13;  AovkotokIo,  Strabo,  p,  194),  the  city 
of  the  Parian,  a Gallic  people  on  the  Seine.  Lntetia 
is  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  3),  who  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  there  in  the  spring  of 
b.  c.  53.  Ho  calls  it  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ; and  in 
his  narrative  of  the  operations  of  Labicnus  in  b.  c. 
52,  be  says  ( li.  G.  vii.  57)  that  Lntetia  U on  an 
island  in  the  Sequana  (Seine).  Strabo  copies  this 
description  from  Caesar.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  17 
ed.  Oberlin)  also  describes  Lutecia,  as  he  writes  it, 
as  being  on  an  island. 

The  Parish  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Senones. 
Thero  had  been  some  kind  of  political  union  between 
the  Parish  and  the  Senones  before  Caesar’s  Gallic 
campaigns  (B.  G.  vi.  3),  but  at  the  time  when 
Caesar  mentions  them,  they  seem  to  have  been 
separate  states.  When  Vercingetorix  (b.  c.  52)  ruse 
against  the  Romans,  the  Senones,  Parish,  and  others 
joined  him  immediately  ; and  the  Parish  sent  8000 
men  to  oppose  Caesar  at  Alesia  (B.  G.  vii.  4,  75). 
Though  a part  of  the  little  territory  of  tlie  Parish 
wus  north  of  the  Seine,  we  must  conclude  from 
Caesar's  narrative  that  they  were  a Celtic  people. 
The  diocese  of  Paris  represents  the  territory  of  the 
Parish. 

Lutetia,  like  many  other  Gallic  towns,  finally 
took  the  name  of  the  people,  and  was  called  Civilas 
Parisiorum,  whence  the  modem  name  of  Paris, 
j Zosimus  (iii.  9)  calls  it  Parisiutn.  It  appears  from 
the  Notit,  Dign.  that  the  Romans  had  a fleet  at 
Paris  ; and  from  the  words  in  the  Nothin.  M Prac- 
fectus  class  is  Anderitianorum  Pariaiia,”  D'Anville 
conjectures  that  the  name  “ Anderitiani"  implies  a 
place  Anderitium,  which  he  further  supposes  to  bo 
A tulresi,  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the 
Seine  and  Oise.  An  inscription  dug  up  in  1711 
among  other  ancient  monuments  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  contained  the  words  “ Nantae 
Parisiaci  anil  De  Valois  observes  that  as  the 
people  of  Paris  had  always  a fleet  before  their  eves, 
they  may  from  this  circumstance  have  taken  the 
ship  which  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  city. 

The  ]x»ition  of  Lutetia  at  Paris  is  determined  by 
the  description  of  the  place,  the  name,  ami  tliu 
mcasuierncuts  of  the  roads  from  Agedincum  (Sens). 
Rolomagus  (Rotten),  and  Genabum  ( Orleans ),  which 
meet  at  Lutetia.  When  Caesar  held  the  meeting 
i of  tile  stales  of  Gallia  at  Lutetia,  the  town  was  con  - 
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fined  to  the  island  which  afterwards  was  called  Jm 
Cite  (ci vitas),  a name  given  to  the  old  Roman  part 
of  several  French  towns.  But  the  island  on  which 
stands  the  chnrch  of  Notre  Dame  was  then  and 
f»r  a long  time  after  of  less  extent  than  it  is  now ; 
f »r  the  site  of  the  Place  Danphine  was  once  two 
small  islands  which  were  not  joined  together  and 
united  to  the  Citi  before  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
the  spot  called  Le  Terretn  was  another  addition 
produced  by  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  which  were 
erected  in  this  part  of  the  city.  1’aris  was  never  a 
large  place  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Ammianu* 
(xv.  11)  calls  it  a Castellum,  and  Julian  ( Miso- 
poffon,  p.  340)  and  Zosimus  name  it  a small  city 
(s-oAfxvrj).  Zosimus,  who  was  no  great  geographer, 
places  it  in  Germania.  Lutetia  may  probably  have 
occupied  some  ground  on  the  north  or  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  or  even  on  both  sides,  for  the  island 
was  joined  to  the  mainland  by  bridges  in  Caesar’s 
time  (B.  G.  viL  58),  made  of  wood,  as  we  may  as- 
aume.  Julian  spent  a winter  in  Paris,  a.  d.  358, 
and  was  proclaimed  Augustus  there.  (Anunian. 
Warcell.  xriL  2,  8,  xx.  4.)  The  Franks  under 
Clovia  took  Paris  about  the  clone  of  the  fifth  century, 
A.  P. ; and  about  A.  d.  508  Clovia  made  Paris 
his  residence. 


1.  l utetia  ( Paris),  on  an  Wland. 

3.  Mrlodniiiim  ( ytcitm).  on  an  island  or  point. 

The  scale  it  in  English  miles. 

When  Caesar  (it.  c.  52)  was  setting  out  to  attack 
Gergovia,  he  sent  Labienus  with  four  legions  against 
the  Smones  and  Parish.  (B.  G.  vii.  34.)  Labienus 
advanced  upon  Lutetia  from  Agedincum,  where  he 
left  his  stores.  His  march  was  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.  The  commander  of  the  Gallic  forces 
occupied  a marshy  tract,  the  water  of  which  ran 
into  the  Seine,  and  here  he  waited,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preventing  the  Romans  from  crossing  the 
river  (if.  G.  vii.  57)  to  Lutetia.  Labienus  attempted 
to  make  a road  acruss  the  marsh,  but,  finding  it 
impossible,  he  left  his  camp  silently  in  the  night, 
and,  returning  by  the  route  by  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, be  reached  Welodunum  (Melun),  a town  of 
the  Senones  on  an  island  in  the  Seine.  He  there 
seized  about  fifty  vessels,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  Melut «.  After  repairing  the  bridge  from  the 
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island  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  he  carried  over 
his  men  to  the  right  side,  and  marched  again  upon 
1 Lutetia.  He  took  the  vessels  with  him,  and  used 
them,  as  we  must  suppose,  for  crossing  the  Matron* 
(Marne),  though  the  Marne  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  narrative.  Before  Labienus  could  reach  Pans, 
the  Galli  set  Lutetia  on  fire,  and  broke  down  the 
bridges  which  united  the  island  to  the  main.  They 
also  quitted  the  marsh,  and  placed  themselves  on 
, the  banks  of  the  Seine  opposite  to  Lutetia  and  to 
the  camp  uf  Labienus,  which  was  on  the  right  side 
, of  the  river.  In  the  meantime  Caesar'*  defeat  before 
' Gergovia  was  known,  and  Labienus  was  threatened 
| from  the  north  by  the  Beilovaci  in  his  rear.  In 
j front  of  him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were 
the  Parish  and  their  allies.  His  safety  depended  on 
getting  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  he  ac- 
complished it  by  a clever  movement.  Soon  after 
nightfall  he  left  half  a legion  in  his  camp ; he 
ordered  another  half  legion,  with  their  baggage, 
to  march  up  the  river,  making  a loud  noise;  and  he 
sent  up  Lhe  river,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  half 
legion  as  many  boats  as  he  could  collect,  which 
made  a great  splashing  with  their  oars.  He  sent 
the  ships  that  he  brought  from  Melodunum  four 
miles  down  the  river,  and,  soon  after  despatching  the 
half  legion  up  the  river,  he  marched  with  his  three 
legions  down  the  stream  in  great  silence,  and  found 
his  ships.  The  scouts  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
placed  all  along  the  stream,  were  surprised  and 
slaughtered , for  there  was  a great  storm  raging,  and 
they  were  off  their  guard.  The  three  legions  were 
carried  across  the  river  in  the  vessels.  Tho  enemy 
were  confounded  by  the  unusual  noise  purposely 
made  in  the  Roman  camp,  by  the  boats  moving  up 
the  river,  and  by  the  news  of  the  enemy  crossing 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  the  Galli  left  port  of 
their  forces  to  wnt<  h the  opposite  camp,  and  sent 
another  part  up  the  river  towards  Mcliosedum,  as  it 
is  in  Caesar's  text,  which  is  either  a mistake  fur 
Melodtmmn,  or  it  is  some  place  higher  up  the  Seine 
than  Paris.  Either  *up}>ositi»n  will  explain  Caesar. 
The  Galli  led  the  rest  of  their  forces  to  oppose  tlio 
three  legion  which  had  crossed  the  Seine  with 
Labienus,  and,  after  a hard  fight,  they  were  defeated 
and  dispersed.  Labienus  led  his  troops  back  to 
Agedincum,  where  his  stores  and  baggage  were. 
This  is  the  substance  of  Caesars  narrative,  which  ia 
correctly  explained  by  D'Anville  ( Notice , <fc.,  art. 
Melodunum),  and  Ukert  (G allien,  p.  476)  has  done 
well  in  following  him.  Some  of  the  old  critics  com- 
pletely misunderstood  Labienus’  movements ; and 
even,  of  late  years,  the  passage  has  been  wrongly 
explained. 

The  Romans  built  both  on  the  island  Tax  Cite  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  but  the  Roman  memorials 
of  Paris  are  very  few.  Some  sculptured  stones  were 
dug  up  under  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  The  in- 
scriptions were  of  the  time  of  Tiberias  Caesar,  and 
show  that  the  Roman  and  Gallic  deities  were  wor- 
shipped jointly.  The  remains  of  a subterranean 
aqueduct  have  been  discovered  both  on  the  north  ami 
south  sides  of  the  river.  The  materials  of  the  Roman 
city  were  doubtless  employed  for  mote  recent  con- 
structions, and  thus  Roman  Lutetia  has  disap- 
peared. [G.  L.] 

LUTE'VA  (Eth.  Luterani  : Lodi re),  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  is  placed  by  tho  Table,  where  the  name 
is  written  Loteva,  on  a road  from  Agatha  ( Affile ) to 
Segodunum  (RAodez).  Pliny  (iii.  5)  nays,  “ Lute* 
void  qui  et  Foronei  ouicnaes,”  whence  it  has  been 
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oonrl tided  that  he  means  the  Forum  Neronie  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  as  being  in  the  oountry  of  the 
Memini.  [Cari*kntoractp~]  But  the  name  Lu- 
teva,  the  modern  name  Lodeve,  and  the  Itin.  seem 
to  determine  the  position  of  Luteva;  and,  if  Pliny  is 
right,  we  must  suppose  that  Luteva  was  also  named 
Forum  Neronis.  [G.  L.) 

LU'TIA  (Aovrfo),  a considerable  town  of  the 
Arevacae,  in  Hispania  Citerior,  300  stadia  from 
Numantia,  mentioned  only  by  Appian  ( // isp.  93, 
94).  [i‘-  S.] 

LUTTOMAGUS,  * place  in  North  Gallia,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Table  on  a road  from  S&marobriva 
(Amiens)  to  Castellum  Menapiorum.  The  site  is 
uncertain.  ITAnviUe  has  followed  Cluvcr  in  writing 
the  name  Luttomagus;  but  it  is  Lintoinagus  in  the 
Table.  [G.  L.] 

LU'XIA  (Odict),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Hhpania  Baelica,  between  the  Baetis  ( Guadalguitir ) 
ami  the  Anas  ( Guadiana  ; Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3).  [P.  S.J 
LUX0V1UM.  This  name  appear*  on  some  in- 
scriptions dug  up  at  Luxeuil,  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Soane.  Luxeuil  is  on  the 
lirtnchm,  and  it  has  warm  baths.  The  name  on 
the  inscriptions  is  said  to  be  Luxovium  or  Lixovium. 
These  inscriptions  were  published  by  Caylus,  but 
they  may  not  be  genuine.  In  the  life  of  St.  Columban, 
written  in  the  seventh  century,  Luxovium  is  men- 
tioned : — “Castrum  quod  olim  munitissimum,  priscis 
temporibus  Luxovium  nuncupatuin,  ubi  etiam  Ther- 
mae eximio  opere  instructae  habebantur.  Multae 
illic  statuae  lapidcae  erant”  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
<fc.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  320.)  [G.  L.] 

LYCABETTUS  MONS.  [Athena*,  p.303,  b.] 
LYCAEA.  [Lycoa.] 

LYCAEUS  or  LYCE'GS  (rb  A vkouov  upos,  6 
Autcaioi : Dioforti),  a lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  from  which  there  is  a 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Its  height 
has  been  determined  by  the  French  Commission  to 
he  4659  feet.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia,  and  on  the  summit 
called  Olympus,  or  Itpk  Kopu<fdi,  were  the  sacred 
grove  and  altar  of  Zeus  Lycaeus,  together  with  a 
hipimdrome  and  a stadium,  where  games  called  Ly- 
cuea  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus  (Aukcuo). 
These  games  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  Roman 
Lujivrcalia,  and  were  sometimes  celebrated  by  Ar- 
cadians when  in  foreign  countries.  (Plut.  Coes.  61; 
Xen.  A nab.  i.  5.  § 10.)  Near  the  hippodrome  was 
a temple  of  Pan,  who  is  hence  also  called  Lycaeus. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  hippodrome  extending 
from  S.  to  N. : and  near  its  northern  extremity 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  a cistern,  about  50 
feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  A little  further  W.  is 
a ruin  called  Uellenikon. , apparently  part  of  a 
temple ; and  near  the  church  of  St.  Elias  is  the 
summit  called  Dioforti,  where  the  altar  of  Zeus 
formerly  stood.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain 
stood  the  sanctuary  and  grove  of  Apollo  Parrhnsius 
or  Pythius,  and  left  of  it  the  place  called  Cretea. 
(Pans.  viii.  38  ; Pind.  01.  ix.  145,  xiii.  154;  Theocr. 
i.  123 ; Virg.  Georg,  i.  16,  iii.  314  ; Am.  viii.  344.) 
The  river  Neda  rose  in  Ml  Cerausium  (K tpavotov), 
which  was  a portion  of  Ml  Lycaeus.  (Pans.  viL  41. 
§ 3 ; comp.  Strab.  p.  348.)  Cerausium  is  shown 
by  Ross  to  be  Stephdni,  and  not  Tetniei , as  is  usually 
seated.  Mt.  Notnia  (Nd/ua  fyif),  near  Lycosura 
(Pans.  viii.  38.  § 1 1),  was  probably  a portion  of  the 
modem  Tetran.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  313, 
•cq. ; Felojxmnesiaca,  p.  244  ; Ross,  Keiscn  im  Pe 
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loponnes,  vol.  L pp.  88,91;  Curtins,  Pclgpomuto*, 
vol.  i.  pp.  294,  338.) 

LYCAO'NIA  (y  Avtcaorla:  Eth.  Awrriwr,  Ainro- 
6vios\  a province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  east 
on  Cappadocia,  in  the  south  on  Cilicia,  in  the  we*t 
on  Pisidia  And  Phrygia,  and  in  the  north  on  Galatia. 
These  frontiers,  however,  were  not  always  the  same, 
but  the  fluctuation  becomes  most  perplexing  at  the 
time  when  Asia  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Romans,  who  gave  portions  of  Lycaonia  sometimes 
to  this  and  sometimes  to  that  Asiatic  prince,  wliiie 
they  incorporated  the  greater  part  with  tike  province 
of  Cappadocia,  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 16)  treats 
of  it  as  a part  of  Cappadocia.  The  name  Lycaonia, 
however,  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  country 
down  to  a late  period,  as  we  see  from  Hi  erode* 
(p.  675)  and  other  Christian  writers. 

Lycaonia  is,  on  the  whole,  a plain  country,  but 
the  southern  and  northern  parts  are  surrounded  by 
high  mountains;  and  the  north,  especially,  was  a 
cold  and  bleak  country,  but  very  well  adapted  as 
pasture-land  for  sheep,  of  which  king  Amyntas  is 
said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  300  flocks. 
Their  wool  was  rather  coarse,  but  still  yielded  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  proprietors.  The  country  was 
also  rich  in  wild  asses.  Its  chief  mineral  product 
was  salt,  the  soil  down  to  a considerable  depth  being 
impregnated  with  salL  In  consequence  of  this  the 
country  had  little  drinking-water,  which  had  to  be 
obtained  fn*m  very  deep  wells,  and  in  some  parts  was 
sold  at  a high  price.  This  account  of  the  country, 
furnished  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568),  is  fully  confirmed 
by  modem  travellers.  The  streams  which  come 
down  from  the  surrounding  mountains  do  not  form 
rivers  of  any  importance,  but  nnite  into  several  lakes, 
among  which  the  salt  lake  Tatta,  in  the  north-east, 
is  the  most  important. 

The  Lycaonians  of  Lycaonia,  although  Eusta- 
thius (ad  LHonys.  Per.  857)  connects  their  name 
with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon,  according  to  which  they 
would  be  Pelasgians,  are  never  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  when  Cyrus, 
passing  through  their  country  in  five  days,  gave  it 
up  to  plunder  because  they  were  hostile.  (Xenoph. 
A nab.  i.  2.  § 19,  comp.  iii.  2.  § 23,  Cyrop.  vi.  2. 
§ 20.)  Who  the  Lycaonians  were,  and  to  what 
branch  of  the  human  family  they  belonged,  is  un- 
certain ; but  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  1 1 ) 
it  appears  that  they  spoke  a peculiar  language.  It 
is  also  well  attested  that,  like  the  Pisidians,  they 
were  a hardy  and  warlike  race,  which  owned  no 
subjection  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  lived  by 
plunder  and  foray.  (Dionys.  Per.  857;  Prise.  806; 
Avien.  1020.)  Their  principal  towns,  which  are 
few  in  number,  and  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  small,  were.*  Iconiwm,  Laodickia  Com  bust  a, 
Dkhbe,  Antiochian  a,  and  Laranda;  the  less 
important  ones  were  Tyriaeum,  Vasata,  So'atua, 
I lustra,  and  CoRorAssus. 

As  to  their  early  history,  we  know  nothing  about 
the  Lycaonians;  but  they  seem  to  have  gradually 
advanced  westward,  for  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  the 
Phrygians  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys,  and  Xenophon  calls  Iconium  the  easternmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  so  that  the  Lycaonians  must-have 
continued  their  extension  towards  the  west  even  after 
that  time,  for  subsequently  Iconium  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Lycaonia.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked tliat  they  maintained  their  independence 
against  Persia,  but  afterwards  they  shared  the  fate 
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of  all  the  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  being  succes- 
sively nnder  the  rule  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Seleucidae,  Antiochua,  Euinenes  of  Pergamua,  and 
finally  under  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxvii.  54,  xxxriii. 
39.  56-)  Under  this  change  of  rulers,  the  character 
of  the  people  remained  the  same:  daring  and  in- 
tractable, they  still  continued  their  wild  and  lawless 
habits,  though  in  the  course  of  time  many  Greek 
settlers  must  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
Lycaonian  towns.  Under  their  chief  Amyntas,  how- 
ever, whom  Strabo  even  calls  king,  and  who  was  his 
own  contemporary,  the  country  acquired  a greater 
political  consistency.  [7>icf.  of  Biogr.  under  Amyn- 
TA9,  Vol.  I.  p.  156.]  After  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
his  whole  kingdom,  which  lie  had  greatly  extended, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  constituted 
the  greater  part  of  Lycaonia  as  a part  of  their  pro- 
vince of  Cappadocia. 

We  may  add,  that  Strabo  regards  I sauna  as  a 
part  of  Lycaonia.  [Isauria.]  [L.S.] 

LYCASTUS  (AiiwaiTTor  : Etk.  Avitdorios),  a 
town  of  Crete,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue 
(/I.  ii.  647;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 13;  Plin. 
iv.  12).  Strabo  (x.  p.479)  says  that  it  had  entirely 
disappeared,  having  been  conquered  and  destroyed 
by  tl»e  Cnoesians.  According  to  Polybius  (xxiii. 
15)  the  Lycastian  district  was  afterwards  wrested 
from  Cnoasu*  by  the  Gortynians,  who  gave  it  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Rhauctis.  In  Mr.  Pash  ley's 
map  the  site  is  fixed  at  Kaenuria.  (Hock.  Kreta, 
vol  i.  pp.  15,414.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYCASTUS  or  LYCASTUM  (AiWror),  * veiy 
ancient  town  in  Pont  us,  on  a river  bearing  the  same 
name.  It  was  situated  20  stadia  south-east  of 
Am  isos.  (Scyl.  Pertpl.  p.  33;  Marcian,  p.  74;  Pe- 
ripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  10;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  XaWfa;  Plin. 

vi.  3;  Mr  la,  i.  19,  who  calls  it  Lycasto.)  Pherecydes 

(rtp.  Schol.  atl  A poll.  Rhod.  ii.  373,  comp,  ad  ii. 
1001)  spoke  of  a town  of  Lycastia,  inhabited  by 
Amazons,  and  sitnated  between  Themiscyra  and 
Clialybia.  The  river  Lycastus  was  but  a small 
stream,  which  after  a short  course  emptied  itself 
into  the  Euxine  close  by  the  town  of  Lycastus. 
(Scyl.,  Marcian.,  Plin,  U.  cc.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCEIUM.  [Athena  k,  p.  303,  h.] 

LYCH NIDUS  (Aox^Wr  : Etk.  Avxrlb*osf  Aw- 
yr/rifj,  Steph.  B.;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 32),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Dassaretae  in  lllyricuin.  From  its  position 
on  the  frontier  it  was  always  a place  of  considerable 
importance,  and  the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  Philippus  V.  and  Perseus, 
kings  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxvii.  32,  xxxiii.  34, 
xliii.  9,  10,  21;  Polyb.  xviii.  30.)  After- 

wards it  continued  to  be.  as  on  the  Condavian  way 
described  by  Polybius  (AvxviSier,  xxxiv.  12),  one 
of  the  principal  points  on  the  Egnatian  mad.  (Strab. 

vii.  p.  323  ; I tin.  A nton. ; Prut.  Tub. ; I tin.  HierosoL : 
in  tlie  Jerusalem  Itinerary  the  original  reads  Cledo.) 
Under  the  Byzantine  empire  it  appears  to  have  been 
a large  and  populous  town,  but  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Pmcop.  Ui*L  Arc.  18;  Malch.  Excerpt  p.  250, 
ed.  Bonn  ; Niceph.  Callist.  xvii.  3.)  Lychnidus, 
which  from  the  data  of  the  Itineraries  must  be  placed 
near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  Lychnitis,  on  its 
E.  shores  (Leake,  North.  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  281), 
was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  more  northerly 
Achrida  (<ttJ>»*  'Axpi&u,  ‘'OxpiSa,  'Axp*r,  of  the 
Byzantine  writers;  Anna  Cuinn.  xiii.  p.  371;  Ce- 
dren.  voL  iL  p.  468,  ed.  Bonn  Cantacuzeu.  ii.  21), 
the  capital  of  the  Bulguiluii  empire,  borne  geo- 
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gmphers  have  supposed  that  Achrida  is  the  name 
as  Justiniana;  this  identification,  which  is  a mis- 
take, has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
metropolitans  of  AcliridA  called  themselves  after  the 
emperor  Justinian.  Justiniana  Prima  is  the  modem 
town  of  KostendiL  (Schafurik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  ii. 
p.  227.)  The  Slavonic  name  survives  in  the  modem 
Ahridha,  on  the  NE.  shores  of  the  lake.  [E.  B.  J.] 
LYCHNITIS.  1.  (Avxrrnt,  ij  Aox^Sia 
Ai 'tint,  Polyb.  v.  108),  a lake  of  Illyricum,  first 
mentioned  by  Scymnus  of  Chins  (429).  Philip 
pushed  his  conquests  over  the  Illyrian  tribes  as  far 
as  this  lake  (Diod.  xvi.  8).  The  lake  of  Alcridha 
or  Okridha , which  abounds  in  fish  (comp.  Strab. 
vii.  p.327),  represents  Lychnitis.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  i.  p.  328,  vol.  iii.  pp.  280, 328.) 

2.  (At/x^en* ; comp.  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  At/x>'i- 
8<if),  a lake  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which 
Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 8)  places  in  long.  78°  and  hit. 
43°  15'.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  lake 
Gohdje  Dmiz,  or  Sr  rang  a to  the  NW.  of  Eriean , 
the  true  position  of  which  is  lat.  40°  37'.  The  river 
Zenguc,  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  and  communi- 
cates with  the  Araxcs,  is  not  mentioned  by  Itolemy. 
(Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Voyage  AuUntr  du  Caucase, 
Atlas,  pt.  i.  pi.  vii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  299 — 311 ; St.  Mart  in, 
M Cm.  sur  r Armenia  vol.  i.  p.  61 ; Jcntm.  Grog.  Soc . 
vol.  iii.  pp.  40—43  ; Ritter,  Erdkvnde,  vol.  ix.  p. 
786.)  [E.  B.J.] 

LY'CIA  (Ai /kIu  : Eth.  Avkioi'),  a country  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part  of  the 
region  now  called  Tekeh.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Caria,  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,and 
on  the  north-east  by  Pamphylia,  while  the  whole 
of  the  south  is  washed  by  the  part  of  the  Medi> 
terranean  called  the  Lycian  sea.  The  western 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  river  Glaucns  and  Mount 
Duedala  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664),  the  northern  by  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  the  eastern  one  by 
Mouut  Climax.  The  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
from  east  to  west,  amounts,  according  to  Strabo,  to 
1720  stadia:  this  measurement,  however,  must  have 
been  made  along  the  line  of  coast,  for  a straight  line 
from  east  to  west  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one- 
half  that  distance.  Its  extent  from  the  sea  to  the 
northern  boundary  is  different  in  the  different  pans, 
but  is  everywhere  smaller  than  that  from  east  to 
west.  Until  very  recently,  Lycia,  with  its  rich 
remains  of  antiquity,  was  almost  a terra  incognita, 
— having  never  been  visited  by  European  travellers, 
until  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  in  1838,  and  a second 
time  in  1840,  travelled  the  country;  since  which 
time  it  has  hcen  explored  and  described  by  several 
other  men  of  learning  and  science,  whose  works  will 
be  noticed  below. 

1.  Name  of  the  Country.  — The  name  Lycia  and 
Lycia  ns  is  perfectly  familiar  to  Horner,  and  the 
poet  appears  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
Lycia  than  with  some  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  for 
he  knew  the  river  Xanthus  and  Cape  Chimaera. 
(//.  vi.  171,  Ac.,  x.  430,  xii.  312,  Ac.,  Od.r.  282, 
and  elsewhere.)  But,  according  to  Herodotus  (i. 
173),  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  had  been 
Milyas  (n  MtAods),  and  that  of  the  inhabitants 
Solynii  (26\vpot),  and  Tremilae  or  Temiilae  (Tpe- 
uiXai  or  Tfp/zlAoi).  These  latter  are  said  to 
have  been  conquered,  and  expelled  from  the  coast 
districts  by  Ssrpedon,  the  brother  of  Minos,  who, 
with  a band  of  Cretans,  invaded  the  country  and 
conquered  it,  but  without  changing  either  its  name 
or  that  of  the  people.  But  in  his  reign,  Lycos,  the 
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anti  of  Pandion,  being  driven  by  hia  brother  Aegeus 
from  Attica,  found  a place  of  refuge  in  Milyas,  the 
kingdom  of  Sarpedon,  who  now  changed  the  name 
of  his  dominion  into  Lycia,  to  honour  hia  friend 
Lycus.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ; and  Steph.  B.  j 
s.  v.  Tp*nfAi?,  who  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
historian  Alexander,  that  Bellerophontes  changed 
the  name  of  Tremilae  into  that  of  Lyciatm.)  In 
later  times  the  name  Mityas  still  existed,  but  was 
confined  to  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  into  which  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  had  been  driven  by  the  con- 
querors, and  where  they  were  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Milyae.  [Milyas.]  Strabo,  in  his 
desire  to  look  upon  Homer  as  an  infallible  authority 
in  historical  and  geographical  matters,  is  inclined  to 
disbelieve  the  tradition  related  by  Herodotus,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  poet,  who,  he  conceives, 
meant  by  the  Solymi  no  other  people  than  that 
which  in  later  times  bore  the  name  of  Milyae. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  name  from  Milyas  to  Lycia,  it  is  probable  that  it 
must  have  originated  in  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  foreigners,  and  that  this  conquest  belongs  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  But  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  changed  their  own  name,  they  continued  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  be  called  Termiiae  by 
their  neighbours. 

2.  Physical  Character  of  the  Country. — All  Lycia 
is  a mountainous  country,  — the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus  in  the  north  sending  forth  numerous 
branches  to  the  south,  which  generally  slope  down 
os  they  approach  the  sea,  and  terminate  in  pro- 
montories. The  principal  of  these  branches  are, 
mounts  Dacpala,  Crag  us,  Massicytbs  (rising  in 
some  parts  to  a height  of  10,000  feet),  and  Climax. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  mountainous  character, 
Lycia  was  by  no  means  an  unfertile  country,  for  it 
produced  wine,  corn,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Asia 
Minor;  its  cedars,  fiw,  and  plane  trees,  were  jiar- 
ticularly  celebrated.  (Plin.  //.  iV,  xii.  5.)  Among 
the  products  peculiar  to  it,  we  may  mention  a par- 
ticularly soft  kind  of  sponge  found  near  Anti- 
phcllus,  and  a species  of  chalk,  which  possessed 
medicinal  properties.  Lycia  also  contained  springs 
of  naphtha,  which  attest  its  volcanic  character;  of 
which  other  proofs  also  are  mentioned,  for,  not  fitr 
from  the  rock  called  Deliktash,  there  is  a perpetual 
fire  issuing  from  the  ground,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  Cbimaera,  but  is 
in  reality  nothing  but  a stream  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  as  is  the  case 
in  several  parts  of  the  Apennines,  Must  of  the 
rivers  of  Lycia  flow  in  a southern  direction,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  are  the  Xakthus,  in  the 
west,  and  the  Limykus  or  Aiucandub,  in  the  east 
It  also  has  two  considerable  lakes ; one,  now  called 
Avian  Gulc,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
rivers,  another,  in  the  more  northern  part,  situated 
in  a hollow  among  high  mountains,  is  called  Yazecr 
Gulc. 

3 . The  Inhabitants  of  Lycia . — The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Lycia,  as  we  have  seen  above,  were 
the  Solymi,  who  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a Phoenician  or  Semitic  race.  We  are  not  informed 
why  these  Solymi  were  called  Termiiae ; but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Solymi  and  the  Termiiae 
were  two  different  tribes  occupying  different  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  same  time,  and  that  while  the 
Solymi  were  driven  into  the  northern  mountains  by 
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the  invaders,  the  Termiiae  were  subdued,  and  re- 
ceived from  their  conquerors  tiie  name  of  Ljcians. 
This  seems  clearly  to  follow  from  the  account  of 
Herodotus  and  the  fragments  quoted  by  Stephanos 
Bvzantinus.  The  Tremilae  were  no  doubt  as  foreign 
to  the  Hellenic  stock  of  nations  as  the  Solymi.  The 
conquerors  of  the  Tremilae,  that  is  the  Ljcians 
proper,  are  said  to  have  come  from  Crete,  which, 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Dorians,  was  inhabited 
by  barbarous  or  non-Hellenic  tribes,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  conquering  Lycians  must  likewise  have 
been  barbarians.  Their  struggles  with  the  Solymi 
appear  to  have  lasted  long,  and  to  have  been  very 
severe,  for  Bellerophon  and  other  mythical  heroes 
are  described  as  having  fought  against  the  warlike 
Solymi.  (Horn.  IL  vL  184,  204,  OtL  v.  283.) 
From  the  recently  discovered  Lyeian  inscriptions, 
composed  in  an  alphabet  partly  Greek  and  partly 
foreign,  it  has  been  inferred  that,  after  the  conquest 
of  Lycia  by  the  Persians,  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion changed  its  character,  at  least  in  some  parts, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  then  been  occupied 
by  Persians ; and  this  theory  is  believed  to  derive 
support  from  the  Lyeian  inscriptions,  which  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  others  believe  to  contain  a language  akin 
to  the  Zend.  But  this  hypothesis  is  devoid  of  all 
foundation,  for  we  never  find  that  the  Persians  coli>- 
nised  the  countries  conquered  by  them,  and  the  Lyeian 
language  is  as  yet  utterly  unknown.  All  we  can  say 
is,  that  the  Lyeian  alphabet  seems  to  be  a variety  of 
the  Graeco- Phoenician  or  Graeco-Setnitic  character, 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  the 
historical  ages  the  Lycians  changed  their  character  as 
a nation.  They  were  and  remained  barbarians  in  the 
Greek  sense,  though  they  adopted  and  practised  to 
a great  extent  the  arts  and  modes  of  civilised  life, 
such  as  they  existed  among  their  Greek  neighbours. 

4.  Institutions , <fc.  of  the  Lycians.  — In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  Lycians  appear  as  governed  by  kings 
(Horn.  11.  vi.  173  ; JJicL  of  lliogr.  s.  p.  Sarpedon)  ; 
but  in  the  historical  times  we  find  Lycia  as  a con- 
federation of  free  cities,  with  a constitution  more 
wisely  framed  perhaps  than  any  other  in  all  anti- 
quity. An  authentic  account  of  this  constitution 
has  been  preserved  by  Strabo.  It  was  the  political 
unity  among  the  towns  of  Lycia  that  made  the 
country  Strong,  and  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  freedom 
against  the  encroachments  of  Croesus,  while  all  the 
surrounding  nations  were  compelled  to  own  his  sway. 
When  and  by  whom  this  federal  constitution  was 
devised,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Lycians. 
They  were  a peaceable  and  well-conducted  people, 
and  took  no  j*rt  in  the  piracy  of  their  maritime 
neighbours,  but  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient 
institutions,  and  on  this  account  were  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  their  free  constitution  by  the  Roman*. 
It  was  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  that  Strabo  saw 
its  working.  The  confederacy  then  consisted  of  23 
t owns,  from  which  t he  deput  ies  met  in  a pi  ace  fixed  u pnn 
each  time  by  common  consent.  The  six  largest  towns, 
Xakthus,  Pataka,  Pin ara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and 
Tu»,  had  each  three  votes  at  the  common  diet ; the 
towns  of  more  moderate  six*  bad  two,  and  the  re- 
maining small  places  one  vote  each.  The  executive 
of  the  confederacy  was  in  the  hand  of  a magistrate 
called  Lyciarch  (Ai >*tapxv*)>  whose  election  was 
the  first  business  of  the  congress,  and  after  whom 
the  other  officers  of  the  confederacy  were  chosen. 
The  judges,  also,  as  well  as  the  magistrates,  were 
elected  from  each  city  according  to  the  number  of 
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its  votes ; taxation  and  other  public  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  name  principle.  In  former  times, 
the  deputies  constituting  the  congress  had  also  de- 
cided upon  peace,  war,  and  alliances ; but  this  of 
course  ceased  when  Lycia  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome.  This  happy  constitution  lusted 
until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  when 
Lycia  became  a Roman  province,  as  is  mentioned 
below.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664,  Ac.)  The  laws  aiul 
customs  of  the  Lycians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  partly  Cari&n  and  partly  Cretan  ; but  in 
one  point  they  differed  from  all  other  men,  for  they 
derived  their  names  from  their  mothers  and  not 
from  their  fathers,  and  when  any  one  was  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  his  parentage,  he.  enumerated  his 
mother,  grandmother,  great  grandmother,  Ac.  (Herod. 
L 173.)  Herodotus  (vii.  92),  in  describing  their 
armour,  mentions  in  particular,  hats  with  plumes, 
greaves,  short  swords,  and  sickles.  Respecting  the 
religion  of  the  Lycians  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  they  worshipped  Apollo,  especially  at  Patara ; 
but  whether  this  was  the  Greek  Apollo,  or  a Lycian 
god  identified  with  him,  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty ; though  the  former  is  more  probable,  if  we 
attach  any  value  to  the  story  of  Patarus.  [2>ic£.  of 
Bioyr.  a.  r.]  This  would  show  that  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
the  Lycians  at  a very  early  period. 

5.  Literature  and  the  Arts.  — Although  we  have 
so  mention  of  any  works  in  the  Lycian  language,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Lycians  either  had,  or 
at  least  might  have  had,  a literature,  as  they  had  a 
peculiar  alphabet  of  their  own,  and  made  frequent 
use  of  it  in  inscriptions.  The  mere  fact,  however, 
that  many  of  these  inscriptions  are  eugraveu  in  two 
languages,  the  Lycian  and  Greek,  shows  that  the 
latter  language  had  become  so  familiar  to  the  people 
that  it  was  thought  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  to 
employ  it  along  with  the  vernacular  in  public  decrees 
and  laws  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  ; and  it  must  have  been  this  circumstance  tliat 
stopped  or  prevented  the  development  of  a national 
literature  in  Lycia.  The  influence  of  Greek  litera- 
ture is  also  attested  by  the  theatres  which  existed 
in  almost  every  town,  and  in  which  Greek  plays 
must  have  been  performed,  and  have  been  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  by  the  people.  In  the  arts  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  the  Lycians  attained  a 
degree  of  perfection  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Greeks.  Their  temples  and  tombs  abound  in  the 
finest  sculptures,  representing  mythological  subjects, 
or  events  of  their  own  military  hiatory.  Their 
archi lecture,  especially  that  of  their  tombs  and 
sarcophagi,  has  quite  a peculiar  character,  so  much 
so  that  travellers  are  thereby  enabled  to  distinguish 
whether  any  given  place  is  really  Lyciun  or  not. 
These  sarcophagi  are  surmounted  by  a structure 
with  pointed  arches,  and  richly  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures. One  uf  these  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  und  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  entrances  of  the  numerous 
tombs  cut  in  the  faces  of  lofty  rocks  are  formed  in 
the  same  way,  presenting  at  the  top  a pointed  arch, 
which  has  led  Sir  C.  Fellows  to  compare  them  to 
Gothic  or  Elizabethan  architecture.  If  we  examine 
the  remains  of  their  towns,  as  figured  iu  the  works 
of  Sir  C.  Fellows,  Texier,  and  Forbes  and  Spratt,  we 
cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  all  the 
Aits  of  civilised  life,  the  Lycians,  though  barbarians, 
were  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 

6.  Hiatory. — Lycia  and  the  Lycians  act  rather  a 
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I prominent  part  in  tbc  Homeric  account  of  the  Trojan 
War,  where  they  are  described  as  the  allies  of  the 
Trtijans.  Surpedon  and  Gluucus,  ore  the  two 
Lycian  heroes  iu  the  war  ; hut  the  poet  was  familiar 
also  with  the  earlier  legends  of  Lycia, — as  that  about 
Bellerophon,  which  he  introduces  into  the  parley 
between  Glaucus  and  Diomede.  Pandarus,  souther 
hero  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  came  from  a district 
about  the  river  Aesepus,  which  was  likewise  called 
Lycia,  aud  which  was  supposed  by  the  aucient  com- 
mentators to  have  beeu  peopled  by  colonists  from 
Lycia,  the  subject  of  this  article  (/ L ii.  824,  Ac.,  iv. 
91,  v.  Iu5  ; coi up.  Strab.  xii.  p.  572,  xiii.  p.  585); 
but  both  history  and  tradition  are  silent  as  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which, 
Lycians  settled  in  Truss.  During  the  period  from 
the  Trojan  times  down  to  the  Lydian  conquests 
under  Croesus,  the  Lycians  are  not  mentioned  iu 
history  ; but  that  conqueror,  who  wus  successful  in 
all  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  failed  in  his  attempts 
upon  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians.  (Herod,  i.  28.) 
When  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and 
his  general  Harpugus  invaded  the  plum  of  the 
Xanthus,  the  Lyciaus  offered  a determined  resis- 
tance ; but  when,  in  the  end,  they  found  their 
situation  hopeless,  the  men  of  Xanthus  assembled  iu 
tiie  citadel  their  women,  children,  slaves,  and  trea- 
sures, and  then  set  fire  to  it.  They  themselves  then 
renewed  the  fight  against  the  enemy,  but  all  perished, 
except  a few  Xanthiaus  who  happened  to  be  absent 
during  the  battle.  [Xastiiub.]  Lycia  thus  became 
a part  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  but.  like  all  Per- 
sian provinces,  retained  its  own  constitution,  being 
obliged  only  to  pay  tribute  and  furnish  its  coutin- 
gents  to  the  Persian  army.  The  Lycians  joined  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  but  afterwards  were 
reduced,  and  Darius  made  the  country  a (tart  of  hia 
first  satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  90);  the  fact  tliat  the  Lycians 
furnished  fifty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (Herod.  viL 
92)  shows, that  they  still  continued  to  be  a prosperous 
and  powerful  people.  Their  armour  on  that  occasion 
is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  was  the  same  as  that 
noticed  above.  During  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
Lycians  are  not  mentioned ; but  as  Rhodes  was  tri- 
butary to  Athens,  and  as  contributions  were  often 
levied  as  far  us  As  pend  us,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Lycia  may  have  been  compelled  to  pay  similar  con- 
tributions. Alexander  traversed  a part  of  the 
country  on  his  march  from  Curia  into  Pisidia  and 
Phrygia,  and  reduced  it  under  his  sway.  The 
Lycians  on  that  occasion  offered  little  or  no  resist- 
ance to  the  young  conqueror;  the  efties  of  Xanthus, 
Pioara,  Patara,  and  about  thirty  other  smaller  towns, 
surrendered  to  him  without  a blow.  (Arrian,  Anub. 
L 24.)  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
Lycia  successively  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae ; and  then,  after  a brief 
interval,  during  which  the  Lycians  enjoyed  their 
full  freedom,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  : 
for  after  the  defeat  uf  Antiochus  the  Great,  Lycia 
was  ceded  by  the  Roman  senate  to  the  Rhodians  ; 
but  the  Lycians,  indignant  at  being  considered  the 
subjects  of  the  islanders,  and  being  secretly  sup- 
ported by  Eumenes,  resisted  the  Rhodian  authorities 
by  force  of  arms.  In  this  contest  they  were  over- 
powered ; but  the  Romans,  displeased  with  the  Rho- 
dians for  their  condnct  in  the  Macedonian  War, 
interfered,  and  restored  the  Lycians  to  independence. 
(Polyb.  xxii.  7,  xxiiL  3,  xxvi.  7,  xxx.  5 ; Liv.  xlv. 
25 ; Appian,  Afitkr.  61,  Ac.,  Syr.  44.)  It  was 
apparently  during  the  period  which  now  followed, 
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that  Lycia  enjoyed  its  highest  decree  of  prosperity, 
for  under  the  protection  of  Rome  the  people  had  suf- 
ficient leisure  to  attend  to  their  own  internal  affairs. 
By  a strict  and  wise  neutrality,  they  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  Mithridatic  Wars  as  well  as  those  of 
the  wars  against  the  pirates.  (Appian,  Mithrid . 
24,  61  ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  665.)  The  prosperity  of 
Lycia,  however,  received  a severe  blow  during  the 
war  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  attacked  the  country 
because  it  was  suspected  to  favour  the  party  of 
Ot  tavianus  and  Antony.  When  Bratus  advanced 
against  Xanthus,  the  inhabitants  razed  the  suburbs 
to  the  ground,  and  offered  the  most  determinate  re- 
sistance. After  a long  and  desperate  siege,  the 
soldiers  of  Brutus  gained  admission  by  treachery, 
whereupon  the  Xaiithians  made  away  with  them- 
selves by  setting  fire  to  their  city.  The  fall  of 
Xanthus  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Patara 
and  the  whole  Lycian  nation.  Brutaus  levied  enor- 
mous contributions,  and  in  some  instances  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv  60,  65,  75,  See.)  Antony  after- 
wards granted  the  T.rrians  exemption  from  taxes,  in 
consideration  of  their  sufferings,  and  exhorted  them 
to  rebuild  the  city  of  Xanthus.  (Ibid.  ▼.  7 ; comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  34.)  But  after  this  time  the 
prosperity  of  Lycia  was  pone,  and  internal  <1  is  sen 
ftions  in  the  end  also  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
their  ancient  and  free  constitution  ; for  the  emperor 
Claudius  made  the  country  a Roman  province, 
forming  part  of  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia.  (I>ion 
Cass.  lx.  17  : Suet.  Claud.  25.)  Pliny  (v.  28) 
states  that  Lycia  once  contained  seventy  towns, 
but  that  in  his  time  their  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty-six.  Ptolemy  (v.  3),  indeed,  describes  Ly- 
cia as  a separate  province ; but  it  is  probable  that 
until  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.  it  remained  united 
with  Pamphylia.  for  ail  inscription  (Gruter,  Themur. 
p.  458.  6)  mentions  Porcius  as  “ pmcos.  Lyciae  et 
Pamphyliae,”  and  both  countries  had  only  one 
governor  as  lat«  a-  the  reign  of  Constantine.  But 
Theodosius  constituted  Lycia  a separate  province ; 
and  so  it  also  appears  in  the  seventh  century  in 
Hierodes  (p.  682.  &c.),  with  Myra  for  its  capital. 

For  further  topographical  and  historical  details 
see  the  separate  articles  of  the  Lycian  towns, 
mountain*,  and  rivers,  and  especially  the  following 
works  of  modern  travellers.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  A 
Journal  tm’ttrn  during  an  F.xntrsion  in  Asia  Minor, 
London,  1832,  and  An  Account  of  Discoveries  tn 
Lycia.  bring  a Journal  kept  during  a Second  Fxcur- 
tion  in  Asia  Minor,  London,  1841  ; Sprntt  and  E. 
Forbes.  Trnrelx  in  Lycia,  Milyat , and  the  Ciby- 
rntit,  2 vol  a.  London,  1847.  which  contains  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  Lycia ; Texier,  Description  de 
VAsie  M incure.  vol.  i.  Paris,  1838.  The  Lycian 
language  has  been  discussed  by  D.  Sharpe,  in  Ap- 
pendices to  Sir  C.  Fellows'  works  ; by  Grotefend, 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kim  dr  det 
Morgrnlnnd*  • and  hy  Cockerell  in  the  Journal  det 
Savant,  April,  1841.  [L.  S.] 


LYCO  or  LYCON,  a small  town  of  Ilispanui  B.ie- 
tica,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxxvii.  47).  [P.  S.] 

LY'COA  (A  vie  6a : Kth.  Aovoanjj),  a town  of 
! Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt, 

! Maonaius,  with  a temple  of  Artemis  Lycoatis.  It 
I was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  l’au&anias,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Faleokattron  between  Arachova  ami 
Karteroli.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  § 4, 36.  § 7 ; Stepb.  B.  t.  r.; 
Leake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  p.  52  ; Boblaye,  Recherche 
<fc.  p.  1 71 ; Ross.  Reitcn  im  Pebgtontiet.  p.  120;  Cur- 
tius,  Peloponnetos , vol.  i.  pi  358.)  There  was  another 
Lycna  not  far  from  the  Alpheius,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Lusina  or  Gortynius,  at  the  foot  of  Alt.  I.y- 
caeus.  (Pol.  xvi.  17.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  proper  name  of  the  latter  of  these  towns  was 
Lvcaea,  since  Pa  manias  (viii.  27-  § 4)  speaks  of 
the  Lycaemtae  (Awcaiarai)  as  a people  in  the  district 
of  Cynuria,  and  Stephanus  mentions  a town  Lycaea 
] (Aowoia).  (J^ake,  Morea , vol.  ii.  pi  304.) 

LYCO'NE  (Aoitwktj),  a mountain  of  Argolis,  on 
the  road  from  Argoe  to  Tegea.  (Pans.  ii.  24.  § 6.) 
[See  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  b.] 

LYCO'POLIS  (^  Avntev  irdAit,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 63; 
Steph.  B.  t.  e. ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  813  * Lycon.  Plin.  ▼. 
9.  s.  11  ; Lyco,  1 tin.  Anton,  p.  157;  Kth.  A vkowu- 
j Kcryp),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Aegypt. 

1.  In  the  Tliebaid,  tlie  capital  of  the  mime 
Lyoopolitee,  SE.  of  Hermopolis,  in  lat.  27°  Iff 
14"  N. : the  modern  E'  SyouL  It  was  seated  on 
the  western  hank  of  the  Nile.  The  shield  of  a 
king  named  Rrcamai,  who  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt, 
prnhahly  during  the  shepherd  dynasty  in  the  Ixiwer 
Country,  has  been  discovered  here.  (Rtwellini,  Mon. 
Civ.  i.  81.)  Lyoopolu  lias  no  remarkable  ruins, 
but  in  the  excavated  chambers  of  the  adjacent  rucks 
are  found  mummies  of  wolves,  confirming  tl»e 
origin  of  its  name,  as  well  as  a tradition  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (ii.  88 ; comp.  Aelian.  llitt.  An.  x.  28), 
to  the  effect  that  an  Aethiopian  army,  invading 
Aegypt,  was  repeiled  beyond  the  city  of  Elepliantiue 
by  herds  of  wolves.  Osiris  was  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a wolf  at  LycopoUa  : he  having,  ae- 

i cording  to  a myth,  come  from  the  shades  under  that 
I form,  to  aid  Isis  ami  Horus  in  their  combat  with 
, Typhon.  (Chnmpollion,  lhtcript.de  FEgypte , vol.  i. 

1 p.  276;  Jollois,  Egypte,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13.) 

2.  The  Deltaic  LycopoRs  (AwodaroAit,  Strab. 

i xvii.  p.  802  : Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  was  an  inconsiderable 
I town  in  the  Sebennytic  nome,  in  the  neighbourhood 
1 of  Monde*,  and,  from  its  appellation,  apparently 
1 founded  hy  a colony  of  Osiriau  priests  from  Upper 
; Egypt.  The  Deltaic  Lycopolis  was  the  birthplace 
J of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Plotinus,  a.  d.  205. 

’ (Simla.-,  p.  3015.)  (W.  B.  D.] 

LYCORKIA.  [Delphi,  p.  768.] 

| LYCOSU'RA  (AvKoaoupa  : Eth.  Aw*co<roup«t»i), 
a town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  at  the 
I foot  of  Mt.  Lycaeus,  and  near  the  river  Platauiston 
( Gattritzi ),  on  the  rood  from  Megalopolis  to  Plii- 
I galeia.  It  is  called  by  Pausmias  the  most  ancient 
town  in  Greece,  ami  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  since  its  inhabitanU  had  been 
transplanted  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  latter.  The  remains  of  this  town  were  first  dis- 
1 covered  by  Dtxlwell,  near  the  village  of  Stala.  and 
have  since  been  more  accurately  described  by  Ro-s. 
The  ruins  are  called  Palaeokrambaros  or  Sidero. 
kattnm.  (Paus.  viii.  2.  § 1,  viii.  4.  § 5,  viii.  38. 
§ 1 ; Dodwe]],  Travels  tn  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  395 ; 
< Leake,  Aiorec.  vol.  ii  p.  312;  lioss,  Rtisen  im  Pdo- 
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pnnncs,  p.  87;  Curtiua,  Peloponnesus , vol  i.  p. 
295.) 

LYCTUS,  LYTTU8  (Adrror,  Ai Wros  : Pth. 
A (ncrtos,  Alrrrtot,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10),  one  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  in  Crete,  which  appears  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue.  ( IL  ii.  647,  xvii.  611.) 
According  to  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  (Theog.  477), 
Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zetis  in  a cave  of  Mt.  Aegacon, 
near  Lyctus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  Doric 
city  called  themselves  colonists  of  Sparta  (Arist. 
PoL  ii.  7),  and  tho  worship  of  Apollo  appeurs  to 
have  prevailed  there.  (Callim.  Hymn.  A poll.  33; 
comp.  Mtiller,  Dorians , vol.  i.  pp.  141,  227,  tram*.) 
In  b.  c.  34*.  Ph&laecus  the  Phocian  assisted  the 
Cnossians  against  their  neighbours  the  Lvctians, 
and  took  the  city  of  Lyctus,  from  which  he  was 
driven  out  by  Archidamos,  king  of  Sparta.  (Diod. 
xvi.  62.)  The  Lvctians,  at  a still  later  period,  were 
engag'd  in  frequent  hostilities  with  Cnossus,  and 
succeeded  in  creating  a formidable  party  in  the 
islaud  against  that  city.  The  Cnossians,  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence  on  a distant  expedition, 
surprised  Lyctus,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The 
citixens,  on  their  return,  abandoned  it,  and  found 
refuge  at  Lampa.  Polybius  (iv.  53,  54),  on  this 
occasion,  bears  testimony  to  the  high  character  of 
the  Lyctiaus,  as  compared  with  their  countrymen. 
They  afterwards  recovered  their  city  by  the  aid  of 
the  Gortynians,  who  gave  them  a place  called  Dia- 
tonium,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Cnossians. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  15,  xxiv.  53.)  Lyctus  was  sacked 
by  Metcllus  at  tlte  Roman  conquest  (Liv.  Kpit. 
xeix. ; Flor.  iii.  7),  but  was  existing  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  479)  at  a distance  of  80  stadia  from 
the  Libyan  sea.  (Strab.  p.476;  comp.  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.;  Scyl.  p.  18  ; Plin.  iv.  12  ; Hesych.  s.  v.  Kap- 
tnfooisoX if  ; Hierocl.)  The  site  still  bears  the 
name  of  I.ytto,  where  undent  remains  are  now  found. 
(Paahley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.269.)  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  Venetian  MS.  (J/o*.  Class.  Ant  vol.  ii. 
p.  274)  describes  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  with 
circular  bastions,  and  other  fortifications,  as  existing 
upon  a lofty  mountain,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Numerous  vestiges  of  ancient  structures, 
tombs,  and  broken  marbles,  are  seen,  as  well  as  an 
immense  arch  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  across  a deep  valley  by  means  of  a large 
marble  channel.  The  town  of  Arsixok  and  the 
harbour  of  Chkrsoxksus  are  assigned  to  Lyctus. 
The  type  on  its  coins  is  usually  an  eagle  Hying, 
with  the  epigraph  ATTORN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 3 1 6 ; 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp  13,  408,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431, 
446,  vol  iii.  pp.  430, 465,  508.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


LYCU'RIA  (AvKovpia),  a village  in  Arcadia, 
which  still  retai  s its  ancient  name,  marked  the 
boundaries  of  the  Phcncatoe  and  Cleitorii.  (Paus. 
viii.  19.  § 4 ; Leake,  Morta , vol.  iii.  p.  143  ; 
Boblaye,  Rdcherches,  <fc.  p.  1 56  ; Curtius,  Pelo- 
yowusos,  vol.  i.  p.  198.) 
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LYCUS  (Atbcor),  is  the  name  of  a great  many 
rivers,  especially  in  Asia,  and  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  by  a torrent  rushing  down  the  side  of  a 
hill,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  a wolf  rushing  at 
his  prey.  The  following  rivers  of  this  name  occur 
in  Asia  Minor:  — 

1.  The  Lycus  of  Bithynia:  it  flows  in  the  east  of 
; Bithynia  in  a western  direction,  and  empties  itself 

into  the  Euxine  a little  to  the  south  of  Hereclcia 
Pontica,  which  was  twenty  stadia  distant  from  it. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  is  stated  to  have  been  two 
plethra,  and  tho  plain  near  its  mouth  bore  the  name 
of  Cain  pus  Lycaeus.  (Scylax,  p.  34;  Orph.  Ar- 
gon. 720;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  14;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
p.  3;  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  2.  § 3;  Ov.  Epist.  ex 
Pont  x.  47;  Memnon,  op.  Phot  51;  Plin.  vi.  1, 
who  erroneously  states  that  Heracleia  was  situated 
| on  (appositum)  the  river.) 

2.  The  Lycus  of  Cilicia  is  mentioned  only  by 
1 Pliny  (v.  22)  as  flowing  between  the  Pynunua  and 

Pinarus. 

3.  The  Lycus  of  Lydia  was  a tributary  of  the 
Hermus,  flowing  in  a south-western  direction  by  the 
town  of  Thvatira:  whether  it  emptied  itself  directly 
into  the  Hermus,  or  only  after  its  juncture  with 
the  liyllus,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  v.  31 ; comp. 
Whaler,  vol.  i.  p.  253;  P.  Lucas,  Troisieme  Voy- 
age, vol.  i.  p.  139,  who,  however,  confounds  the 
Lycus  with  the  Hermus.) 

4.  The  Lycus  of  Phrygia,  now  called  Tchoruk- 
; Su,  is  a tributary  of  the  Maeander,  which  it  joins 

a few  miles  south  of  Tripolis.  It  had  its  sources  in 
tho  eastern  parts  of  Mount  Cadmus  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  578),  not  far  from  those  of  the  Maeander  itself, 
and  flowed  in  a western  direction  towards  Colossae, 
near  which  place  it  disappeared  in  a chasm  of  the 
i earth;  after  a distance  of  five  stadia,  however,  it* 
waters  reappeared,  and,  after  flowing  close  by  Lao- 
diceia,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Maeander. 
(Herod,  vii.  30;  Plin.  v.  29;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 8; 
Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  508,  &e .,  and 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  vii.  p.  60,  who 
re-discovered  the  chasm  in  which  the  Lycos  disap- 
pears, amid  the  ruins  uear  Ciionab.) 

5.  Pontus  contained  two  rivers  of  this  name:  — 
(a.)  A tributary  of  the  Iris  in  the  west,  is  now  called 
Kuld  Hissar.  It  lias  its  sources  in  the  hills  of 
Lesser  Armenia,  and,  after  flowing  for  some  time  in 
a western  direction,  it  turns  towards  the  north,  pass- 
ing through  Nico|»>lis,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Iris  at  Magnopolis.  The  Lycus  is  almost  as  im- 
portant a river  as  the  Iris  itself  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529, 
xii.  pp.  547,  556;  Plut  Lucul.  15;  Plin.  vi. 
3,  4 ; Ov.  Epist.  ex  Pont  iv.  10,  47  ; UierocL 
p.  703;  Act  Martyr,  vol.  iii.  Jul.  p.  46).  (6.)  A 
tributary  of  the  Acampsis  or  Apsorrhus,  iu  the  east- 
ern part  of  Pontus,  and  is  believed  to  answer  to  live 

I modern  Gorgoro.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 7.) 

! 6.  According  to  Curtius  (iii.  1),  the  river  Mar- 

{ syas,  which  flowed  through  the  town  of  Celaneae, 

' changed  its  name  into  Lycus  at  the  point  wheie  it 
rushed  out  of  the  f rlifications  of  the  place.  [L.  S.j 

LYCUS  (Aimcos),  a river  of  Assyria,  also  called 
Zabatus.  [/.abatis] 

LYCUS  (Aukos),  a river  of  Syria,  between  an- 
cient Byblus  and  Berytus.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755; 
Plin.  v.  20.)  Although  both  these  geographers 
mention  the  river  Adonis  os  distinct  from  this,  more 
, to  the  north,  between  Palae-Byblus  and  Byblus,  the 
I two  rivers  have  been  sometimes  confounded.  Their 
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Wolf-river  is  plainly  identical  with  the  Dog-river  of 
the  present  day  (A'oAr-e/-A'eZ6),  about  2 hours  north 
of  Bet/rut;  which  derives  its  name,  says  Maundreli, 
from  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a dog  or  wolf,  which  was 
worshipped,  and  is  said  to  have  pronounced  oracles, 
at  this  place.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  via- 
duct cut  in  the  face  of  a rocky  promontory  imme- 
diately on  the  south  of  the  stream,  the  work  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  as  a Latin  inscription,  copied  by 
Maundreli,  and  still  legible,  records  (Journey,  March 
17,  pp.  35 — 37).  Cuneiform  inscriptions  and  figures 
resembling  those  found  at  Behistun  [Bagistani’8 
Moms]  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Roman  em- 
peror did  but  repair  the  work  of  some  Persian  king. 
There  are  casta  of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  in 
the  British  Museum.  [G.  W.  | 

LYCUS  (AGkoj),  a river  of  Sarmatia,  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  ThyBsagetae,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Pains  Maeotis.  (Herod,  iv. 
124.)  Herodotus  was  so  much  in  error  about  the 
position  of  the  Mueotis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  his  geography  here.  The  Lycus  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Laoous  of  Pliny  (vi.  7),  or  the 
upper  course  of  the  Volga  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Sfav. 
Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  499.)  Rennell  (Geog.  of  Uerod.  vol. 
i.  p.  119)  supposes  it  may  be  the  Medtc&litza. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Lycus  of  l*tolemy 
(iii.  5.  § 13),  which  is  the  modern  Kalmius.  (Scha- 
farik,/.  c.)  [E.B.J.] 

LYCUS  (Awcof,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2),  a river  of 
Cyprus,  W.  of  Amathus.  At  a little  distance  inland 
from  Capo  dr  lie  Gatte  [Curias]  are  some  salt 
marshes,  which  receive  an  arm  of  a river  correspond- 
ing with  the  Lycus  of  Ptolemy.  (Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYDDA.  [Dtosrous.] 

LY'DI  A (A v&la : Eth.  AidhW,  Lydus),  a country  in 
the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  boundaries 
varied  at  different  times.  Originally  it  was  a small 
kingdom  in  the  east  of  the  Ionian  colonies;  but 
daring  the  period  of  the  Persian  dominion  it  ex- 
tended to  the  south  as  far  as  the  river  Maeander, 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  Mount  Mesaogis,  whence  some 
writers  speak  of  the  Canon  towns  of  Aromata, 
Tralles,  Nysa,  and  Magne.-i*  on  the  Maeander,  as 
Lydian  towns,  and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  577)  mentions 
the  Maeander  as  the  frontier  between  Lydia  and 
Caria.  To  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  the  river 
Lycus,  so  as  to  embrace  a portion  of  Phrygia.  In 
the  time  of  Croesus,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  embraced 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  Aegean  and 
the  river  Halvs,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia  and 
Lycia.  The  limits  of  Lydia  during  the  Roman 
period  are  more  definitely  fixed;  for  it  bordered  in 
the  north  on  Mysia,  from  which  it  was  separated 
near  the  coast  by  the  river  Hermus,  and  in  the 
inland  parts  by  the  range  of  Mount  Tetnnus;  to  the 
east  it  bordered  on  Phrygia,  and  to  the  south  on 
Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Mea- 
sogts.  To  the  west  it  was  washed  by  the  Aegean 
(Plin.  v.  30 ; Strab.  i.  p.  58,  ii.  p.  130,  xii. 
pp.  572,  577,  &c.),  whence  it  is  evident  that  item- 
braced  the  modem  province  of  Sarukhan  and  the 
northern  part  of  Sigh  la.  This  extent  of  country, 
however,  includes  also  Ionia,  or  the  coast  country 
between  the  month  of  the  Hermus  and  that  of  the 
Marauder,  which’  was,  properly  speaking,  no  part  of 
Lydia.  [Ionia.] 

1.  Physical  Features  of  Lydia. — In  the  southern 
and  western  pars  Lydia  wa.*  a mountainous  country, 
being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Mkssogis,  and 
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traversed  by  the  range  of  Tmot.tts,  which  mns 
parallel  to  it,  and  includes  the  valley  of  the  Cav- 
strus.  In  the  western  ports  we  have,  as  continua- 
tions of  Tmolus,  Mounts  Dracon  and  Olympus, 
in  the  north  of  which  rises  Mount  Sipylus.  The 
extensive  plains  and  valleys  between  these  heights 
are  traversed  in  a western  direction  by  the  rivers 
Caystrus  and  Hkkmus,  and  their  numerous  tri- 
butaries. The  whole  country  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  even  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
admitting  of  cultivation  ; its  climate  was  mild  ami 
healthy,  though  the  country  has  at  all  times  been 
visited  by  severe  earthquakes.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop 
vi.  2.  § 21 ; Strab.  i.  p.  58.)  Its  most  important 
productions  were  an  excellent  kind  of  wine,  saffron, 
and  gold.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  about  the 
quantity  of  gold  found  in  Lydia,  from  which  Croe- 
sus was  believed  to  have  derived  his  wealth,  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated,  for  in  later  times  the  sand  of 
the  river  Partolus  contained  no  gold  at  all,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Tinolus  were 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  working 
them.  (Strab.  xiil  p.  591.)  Tbe  plains  about 
the  Hermus  and  Caystrus  were  the  most  feitile 
parts  of  tbe  country,  if  we  except  the  coast  districts 
of  Ionia.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  plains  and 
valleys  bore  distinct  names,  as  >he  Cu.m  am  an,  tins 
Caystkian,  the  Hykcanian;  and  the  Catack- 
cai  mknk  in  the  north  east.  Some  of  these  plains 
also  contained  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  tbe  Gyoaea  Lacus,  on 
the  north  of  the  Hermus,  and  some  smaller  ones  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  which  were  parti- 
cularly rich  in  fish.  Tbe  capital  of  the  country  at 
all  times  was  Sardrs. 

2.  A Tamm  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Country.  — In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  names  Lycia  and  Lycians  do 
not  occur;  but  the  people  dwelling  about  Mount  Tmolus 
and  Lake  Gygaea,  that  is  the  country  afterwards  called 
Lydia,  bear  the  name  Meones  or  Maeones(Mpor«f,/f. 
ii.  865,  v.  43,  x.  431),  and  are  allied  with  the  Tro- 
jans. Tbe  earliest  author  who  mentions  the  name 
Lydians  is  the  lyric  poet  Miinnennus  ( Fragm.  14, 
ed.  Bergk),  whose  native  city  of  Colophon  was  con- 
quered by  the  Lydians.  Herodotus  (i.  7)  states 
that  the  people  originally  called  Meoncs  aft  era  aids 
adopted  tin*  name  of  Lydians,  from  Lydus  the  son  of 
Atys:  and  be  accordingly  regards  Lydians  and 
Meonians  as  the  same  people.  But  some  of  tbe 
ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (xii.  p.  572,  xiv. 
p.  679),  considered  them  as  two  distinct  races, — a 
view  which  is  unquestionably  the  correct  one,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  modem  times  by  Niebuhr  and 
other  inquirers.  A change  of  name  like  tlmt  of 
Mseouians  into  Lydians  alone  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  former  people  being  either  subdued  or  expelled 
by  the  latter.  When  once  the  nume  Lydians  bad 
been  established,  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  nation  that  had  been  conquered  by  them  as  well 
as  to  the  conquerors,  and  hence  it  happens  that  later 
writers  use  the  name  Lydians  even  when  speaking 
of  a time  when  there  were  no  Lydians  in  the  coun- 
try, but  only  Macnnians.  We  shall  first  endeavour 
to  show  who  the  Maeonians  wore,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  more  difficult  question  about  the  Lydians  and 
the  time  when  they  conquered  the  Maeonians.  The 
Maeonians  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
European  stock  of  nations,  or  that  branch  of  them 
which  is  generally  called  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian, 
for  these  latter  “ inhabited  Lesbos  before  the  Greeks 
took  possession  of  those  islands  (Strab.  v.  p.  221 
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xm.  p.  621),  and,  according  to  MenecraiM  the 
Elaeau,  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia,  beginning  from 
Mycale,  and  of  Aeolia."  (Niebuhr,  Hist  of  Home, 
vol.  u p.  32.)  They  no  doubt  extended  beyond  the 
coast  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  existence 
of  a Pclasgiuu  population  is  probably  also  implied 
in  the  statement,  that  the  most  ancient  royal  dy- 
nasty of  Lydia  were  Heracleidae,  and  that  Lydua 
was  a brother  of  Tyrrhenus.  The  Lydians,  on  the 
oCher  hand,  are  expressly  stated  to  have  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Pelusgiana  (Dionys.  i.  30), 
and  all  we  know  of  them  points  to  more  eastern 
countries  as  their  original  home.  It  is  true  that 
Herodotus  connects  the  Heracleid  dynasty  with  that 
of  Assyria,  but  if  any  value  can  be  attached  to  this 
statement  at  all,  it  refers  only  to  the  rulers;  but  it 
may  be  as  unfounded  as  bis  belief  that  most  of  the 
Greek  institutions  had  been  derived  from  Egypt. 
The  Lydians  are  described  as  a kindred  people  of  the 
Carians  and  Mysians,  and  all  three  are  said  to  have 
had  one  common  ancestor  as  well  as  one  common  lan- 
guage and  religion.  (Herod.  L 171.)  The  Carians 
are  the  only  one  of  these  three  nations  that  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Ly- 
dians, though  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
occupied  some  district  near  the  Moeoiiians;  and  it 
is  possible  that  tlie  Phrygians,  who  are  said  to  have 
migrated  into  Asia  from  Thrace,  may  have  pressed 
upon  the  Lydians,  and  thus  forced  them  to  make 
conquests  in  the  country  of  the  Maeonians.  The 
time  when  these  conquests  took  place,  and  when  the 
Maeonians  were  overpowered  or  expelled,  is  con- 
jectured by  Niebuhr  (Led.  on  Arte.  Hist,  vol  i. 
p.  87)  to  have  been  the  time  when  the  Heracleid 
dynasty  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Mernmadae, 
who  were  real  Lydians.  This  would  place  the  con- 
quest of  Maeonia  by  the  Lydians  about  the  year 
».  c.  720.  The  Maeonians,  however,  after  this, 
still  maintained  themselves  in  the  country  of  the 
Upper  Hennas,  which  continued  to  be  called  Mae- 
onia ; whence  Ptolemy  ( v.  2.  § 2 1 ) speaks  of  Mae- 
onia as  a part  of  Lydia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  also 
speaks  of  the  Maeonii  as  tire  inhabitants  of  a district 
between  Philadelphia  and  Tralles,  and  Hierucles 
(p.  670)  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  mention 
there  a small  town  called  Maeonia,  which  Mr.  Ha- 
milton ( Researches , vol.  ii.  p.  139,  &c.)  is  inclined 
to  identify  with  the  ruins  of  Metjne,  about  five 
miles  west  of  Sandal.  To  what  branch  of  the 
human  family  the  Lydians  belonged  is  a question 
which  cannot  be  answered,  any  more  than  that 
about  their  original  seats;  all  the  Lydian  words 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  quite  foreign 
to  the  Greek,  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Carians,  are 
described  as  a people  speaking  a barbarous  lan- 
guage. 

3.  Institutions  ami  Customs. — Although  the  Ly- 
dians must  be  regarded  as  barbarians,  and  although 
they  were  different  from  the  Greeks  both  in  their  lan- 
guage and  in  their  religion,  yet  they  were  capable, 
like  some  other  Asiatic  nations,  of  adopting  or  de- 
veloping institutions  resembling  those  of  the  Greeks, 
though  in  a lessor  degree  than  the  Carians  and 
Uycians,  for  the  Lydians  always  lived  under  a mo- 
narchy, and  never  rose  to  free  political  institutions. 
They  and  the  Carians  were  both  gifted  nations; 
they  cultivated  the  arts,  and  were  in  many  respects 
little  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  Previous  to  their  con- 
quest by  the  Persians  they  were  an  industrious, 
brave,  and  warlike  people,  and  their  cavalry  was 


regarded  as  the  best  at  that  time.  (Herod,  i.  79  ; 
Mimnemi.  L c.)  Cyrus  purposely  crashed  their  war- 
like spirit,  forbade  them  the  use  of  arms,  and 
caused  them  to  practice  dancing  and  singing,  instead 
of  cultivating  the  arts  of  war.  (Herod,  i.  154  ; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  Their  subsequent  partiality  to  music 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  ascribed  to 
them  the  invention  of  gymnastic  games.  (Herod, 
i.  94.)  The  mode  of  life  thus  forced  upon  them  by 
their  conquerors  gradually  led  them  to  that  degree 
of  effeminacy  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  no- 
torious. Their  commercial  industry,  however,  con- 
tinued under  tlie  Persian  rule,  and  was  a source  of 
great  prosperity.  (Herod,  i.  14,  25,  51,  &c.)  In 
their  manners  the  Lydians  differed  but  little  from 
the  Greeks,  though  their  civilisation  was  inferior,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  of  their  daughters  gene- 
rally gaining  their  dowries  by  public  prostitution, 
without  thereby  injuring  their  reputation.  (Herod, 
i.  93.)  The  moral  character  of  the  Lydian  women 
necessarily  suffered  from  such  a custom,  and  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  ancient  Greek  au- 
thors speak  of  them  with  contempt.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  533,  xiii.  p.  627.)  As  to  the  religion  of  the 
Lydians  we  know  very  little  : their  chief  divinity 
appears  to  have  been  Cybele,  but  they  also  wor- 
shipped Artemis  and  Bacchus  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  636  ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  842).  and  the  phallus  worship  seems 
to  have  been  universal,  whence  we  still  find  enormous 
phalli  on  nearly  all  the  Lydian  tombs.  (Hamilton's 
Researches , vol.  1.  p.  145.)  The  Lydians  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  establish  inns  for  travellers, 
and  to  coin  money.  (Herod,  i.  94.)  The  Lydian 
coins  display  Greek  art  in  its  highest  perfection ; 
they  have  no  inscriptions,  but  are  only  adorned  with 
the  figure  of  a lion,  which  was  the  talisman  of 
Sardes.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Lydians  had  any 
alphabet  or  literature  of  their  own : the  want  of 
these  things  can  scarcely  have  been  felt,  for  the 
people  must  at  an  early  period  have  become  familiar 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  their  Greek 
neighbours. 

4.  History. — The  Greeks  possessed  several  worka 
on  the  history  of  Lydia,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
production  of  Xanthus,  a native  of  Sardes,  the  capital 
of  Lydia;  but  all  have  perished  with  the  exception 
of  a few  insignificant  fragments.  If  we  had  the 
work  of  Xanthus,  we  should  no  doubt  be  well  in- 
formed on  various  points  on  which  we  can  now  only 
form  conjectures.  As  it  is,  we  owe  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  Lydian  history  to  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  him  (i.  7)  Lydia  was  successively  governed 
by  three  dynasties.  The  first  began  with  Lydus, 
the  son  of  Atys,  but  the  number  of  its  kings  is  not 
mentioned.  The  second  dynasty  was  that  of  the 
Heracleidae,  beginning  with  Agion,  and  eliding  with 
Candaules,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Myrsilus.  The 
commencement  of  the  Heracleid  dynasty  may  be  dated 
about  b.  c.  1200  ; they  are  connected  in  the  legend 
in  Herodotus  with  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  which, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  means  either  that  they  were 
actually  descended  from  an  A<*yrian  family,  or  that 
the  Heracleid  dynasty  submitted  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  thus  connected  itself 
with  the  race  of  Ninus  and  Belas.  The  Heracleids 
maintained  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Lydia,  in 
unbroken  succession,  for  a period  of  505  years.  The 
third  d;  nasty,  or  that  of  the  Mernmadae,  probably 
the  first  really  Lydian  rulers,  commenced  their 
reign,  according  to  some,  in  b.  c.  713  or  716,  and 
according  to  Eusebius,  twenty -two  years  later.  Gygea, 
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the  first  king  of  the  Mennnad  dynasty,  who  is  said  to 
have  murdered  Candaulcs,  is  an  entirely  mythical 
personage,  at  least  the  story  which  Herodotus  relates 
about  him  is  nothing  but  a popular  tradition.  He 
reigned  until  B.  c.  678,  and  conquered  several  of 
the  adjacent  countries,  such  as  a great  part  of  Mysia 
and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions  the  cities  of  Colophon  and  Magnesia, 
which  had  until  then  been  quite  independent  of  both 
the  Maeonians  and  the  Lydians.  Gyges  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ardys,  who  reigned  from  b.  c.  678  to 
629,  and,  continuing  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor, 
made  himself  master  of  Priene.  His  reign,  however, 
was  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  Cimmerians  and  Treres.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sadyattes,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  except  that 
be  occupied  the  throne  for  a period  of  twelve  years, 
from  b.  c.  629  to  617.  His  successor  Alyattes, 
from  B.  c.  61 7 to  560,  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  conquered  most  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
In  the  east  he  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  the 
river  Ualys,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Cyaxares 
the  Mede.  His  successor  Croesus,  from  b.  c.  560 
to  546,  extended  his  conquests  so  far  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  the 
Lycians  and  Cilicians  alone  successfully  resisted 
him.  lie  governed  his  vast  dominions  with  justice 
and  moderation,  ami  his  yoke  was  scarcely  felt  by 
the  conquered  nations.  But  as  both  Lydia  and 
the  Persian  monarchy  were  conquering  states,  and 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  river  Ualys, 
a conflict  was  unavoidable,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  was  conquered  by  Cyrus.  The  detail  of  these 
occurrences  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not  require 
to  be  repeated  here.  Lydia  became  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  We  have  already  noticed  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cyrus  to  deprive  the  Lydians  of 
their  warlike  character ; but  as  their  country  was 
always  considered  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  Darius,  in  the  division  of  his  empire,  made 
Lydia  and  some  small  tribes,  apparently  of  Maeonian 
origin,  together  with  the  Mysians,  the  second  satrapy, 
and  demanded  from  it  an  annual  tribute  for  the 
royal  treasury  of  500  talents.  (Herod,  iii.  90.) 
Sardes  now  became  the  residence  of  a Persian 
satrap,  who  seems  to  have  ranked  higher  than  the 
other  governors  of  provinces.  Afterwards  Lydia 
shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  Asiatic  countries, 
and  more  and  more  lost  its  nationality,  so  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  631)  even  the  language 
of  the  Lydians  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  Greek 
having  taken  its  place.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Lydia  was  subject  for  a time  to  Antigonus; 
then  to  Achaeus,  who  set  himself  up  as  king  at 
Sardes,  but  was  afterwards  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Antiochus.  (Polyb.  v.  57.)  After  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  Lydia  was  an- 
nexed by  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Eumenes.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)  At  a still  later  period  it  formed  part 
of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia  (Plin.  v.  30), 
and  continued  to  retain  its  name  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  until  finally  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  (Comp.  Th. 
Menke,  Lydiaca , Dissertatio  Ethnographica,  Berlin, 
1844,  8vo. ; Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  413, 
&c. ; Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  Alien  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  167,  Ac.;  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.  Append,  p.  361, 
&c.,  3rd  edit. ; Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  His- 
tory, vol.  L p.  82,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

LYDIAN.  [Lidias.] 

LY'GII,  LU'GII,  or  Ll'GII  (Aavyiui,  Aothoi, 
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Avyioi),  is  the  general  name  for  a number  of  small 
tribes  in  the  north-cast  of  Germany,  all  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Suevi  (Strab.  vii.  p.  290;  Ptol.  ii. 
1 1.  § 18;  Dion  Cass.  IxvB.  5;  Tac.  Germ.  43,  w4nw. 
xiL  29,  30.)  The  ancients  speak  of  them  as  a Ger- 
man nation,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  were  Slavonians,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  the  Suevi,  and  luid  gradually  become 
united  and  amalgamated  with  them.  Their  name 
contains  the  rout  lug,  which  in  the  old  German  sig- 
nifies a wood  or  marsh,  and  still  lias  Die  same  mean- 
ing in  the  Slavonic;  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  nation  dwelling  in  the  plains  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder.  The  Lygii  are  first  men- 
tioned in  history  as  belonging  to  Die  empire  of 
Maroboduus,  when  they  were  united  with  the  Mur- 
comanni  and  Hermunduii.  When  the  Quadi  rose 
Against  king  Vannius,  in  a.  D.  50,  the  Lygii  and 
lleniiunduri  were  still  united,  and  opposed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Roman*  in  Germany.  (Tac.  Ann.  1.  e.) 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  about  a.  ii.  84,  they  made 
war  on  the  Quadi,  their  neighbours,  who  in  vain 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  (Dion  Cass. 
L e.)  After  this  time  the  Lygii  disappear  from 
history,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  be- 
come lost  among  the  Goths.  The  different  Lvgian 
tribes,  which  are  mendoned  by  Tacitus  (Arii,  Helve- 
cones,  Manimi,  Elysii  or  Ilelisii,and  Naharvuh),  seem 
to  have  been  united  among  one  another  by  a common 
worship,  Die  principal  seat  of  which  was  among  the 
Naharvali.  The  name  of  Dieir  two  common  goda 
was  Alci,  who  were  worshipped  without  images ; 
and  Tacitus  observes  that  their  inode  of  worship  was 
free  from  all  foreign  admixture.  Ptolemy  mentions, 
as  tribes  of  the  Lygii,  the  Omantii,  Duui,  and  Buri, 
who  are  either  not  noticed  by  Tacitus  at  all,  or  are 
classed  with  other  tribes.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
manien , jx  242,  Ac.;  Zeuss,  die  Ihutschen , p.  124  ; 
Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germania,  p.  158.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCOS.  [Cokstamtikopolis,  p.  257.] 
LYNCESTIS  (AuymjaTls,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 33),  Die  country  of  the  Lynckstak 
(Aoymjoria,  Thuc.il.  99,  iv.  83,  124  ; Strab.  vii. 
pp.  323,  326),  once  a small  independent  kingdom, 
and  ufterwurds  a province  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy. This  district  was  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
PeUgoties,  and  betw  een  that  people,  and  the  Korduei. 
It  was  watered  by  the  Erigon,  and  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  Eguatian  Way,  which  connected  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Jerusalem.  The  pass  which  sepa- 
rated Lyncestia  from  Eordaca,  where  Philip  made  his 
unsuccessful  stand  against  the  Romans,  is  described 
by  Polybius  (xviii.  6)  as  at  eis  t j]V  'Lo^may  uir tp- 
SoKai, — and  Thucydides  (iv.  83)  calls  a defile  in 
the  same  tnouulains  rj  4o€o\)j  rijj  Airyirou,  in  re- 
lating the  attempt  of  Perdiccas  against  Lynce&tis, 
which  ended  in  a separate  negotiation  between  bis 
ally  Brasidns  and  Arrhibaeus  king  of  the  Lyncrstae. 
(Thuc,  iv.  83.)  It  was  by  the  same  pass  in  tlie 
following  year  that  Braridas  effected  his  skilful  and 
daring  retreat  from  the  united  forces  of  the  Lyn- 
ceetae  and  Illyrians.  (Thuc.  iv.  124.) 

According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  326),  India,  the 
daughter  of  Arrhabaeus  (as  he  writes  the  name), 
was  mother  of  Eurydice,  who  married  AmynUs, 
father  of  Philip.  I hrough  this  cuunection  Lyn- 

cestis  may  have  become  annexed  to  Macedonia. 
The  geography  of  this  district  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  operations  of  the  consul  Sulpicius  against  Philip, 
in  the  campaign  of  n.  c.  2(H).  (Liv.  xxxi.  33.) 
From  the  narrative  of  Livy,  which  was  undoubtedly 
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extracted  from  Polybius,  as  well  as  from  the  Itine- 
raries, it  would  appear  that  Lynccstis  comprehended 
that  part  of  Upper  Macedonia  now  called  Filurina , 
and  all  the  S.  |«irt  of  the  basin  of  the  Ekiuon, 
with  it*  branches,  the  Bkvus  and  OsriiAultfl.  As 
it  is  stated  that  the  first  encampment  of  the  Romans 
was  at  Lyncus  on  tho  river  Bevus,  and  as  Lvncus 
is  described  as  a town  by  Stephanus  B.  (though  his 
description  is  evidently  incorrect),  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  Hkkacmsia,  the  chief  town  of  this  district, 
was  .sometimes  called  Lyncus,  and  that  the  camp  of 
Sulpicius,  was  ml  Heracleia  itself.  But  though  the 
words  ’*  al  Lyncutn  stativa  posuit  prope  tinmen 
Bevum”  (Liv.  1.  c.)  seem  to  point  to  this  identifi- 
cation, yet  it  is  more  likely  that  Lyncus  is  here  used 
as  synonymous  with  Lynrestis,  as  in  two  other  |ws- 
sages  of  Livy  (xxvi.  25,  xxxii.  9),  and  in  Thu- 
cydides (iv.  83,  124)  and  Plutarch.  ( Flam  in . 4.) 

At  or  near  Bdnitza  arc  the  mineral  acidulous 
water*  of  Lyncestis,  which  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  ]*>ssess  intoxicating  qualities.  (0%'. 
Met.  xv.  329;  comp.  Ari.it.  Meteor,  ii.  3;  Theo- 
pomp.  ap  Plin.  ii.  103,  xxxi.  2,  ap.  Andy.  Caryst. 
180,  ap.  Sotion.  de  Flum.  p.  125;  Vitruv.  vili.  3; 
Sen.  Q/uaest.  Sat.  iii.  20.)  They  were  found  by 
Dr.  Brown  ( Travels  in  // ungaria,  Macedonia,  Thes- 
saly, ifc.  *fc.,  Lund.  1673,  p.  45)  oil  the  road  from 
Filurina  to  F.gri  Budja.  He  calls  the  place  Ec- 
cisso  Verbeni;  this,  which  sounds  Wallachian,  may 
possibly  be  a corruption  of  the  name  of  the  Dervcni 
or  pas*.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  pp. 
305—318.)  [E.B.J.] 

LYRBE  (A vp€r)i  F.th.  Avp§«(njt),  a town  of 
Pisidia,  mentioned  by  the  poet  Dionysius.  There 
arc  cuius  of  tills  place  belonging  to  tlie  reign  of 
Alexander  Sever  us,  and  it  occurs  among  the  epi- 
scopal  towns  of  Pamphylia  in  tlie  Not.  Eccles.  It  is 
clearly  the  same  os  the  Lykopb  (A vp6wyj)  of 
Ptolemy,  though  be  places  the  latter  in  Cilicia 
Tracheia*  (I)iunys.  Per.  858  ; HierocL  p.  682  ; 
Plol.  v.5.  § 9;  Cramer,  /ism  Minor , vol.  ii.  p.  313.) 

LYRCE1A  or  LYBCElliM  Avp#t«ia,  Paus.; 
Avptctloy,  Soph.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  27 1 ; in  Strab.  viii.  p. 
376,  AuKovpytor  is  a false  reading  for  Avpttttor,  see 
Kramer's  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  186),  a town  intbeArgeia, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  60  stadia  from  Or- 
ncae,  and  situated  on  the  road  Climax,  which  ran  from 
Arg<  w in  a north-westerly  direction  along  the  bed  of  the 
Inachus.  [Aitaos.  p.  201.]  The  town  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Lynoeia,  and  to  have  obtained 
this  name  from  Lynceos,  who  fled  hither  when  all 
his  other  brothers,  the  sons  of  Aegyptus,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  daughter*  of  Danaus  on  their  wedding 
night.  He  gave  intelligence  of  his  safe  arrival  iu 
this  place  to  his  faithful  wife  Hypennnestra,  by 
bolding  up  a torch;  and  she  in  like  manner  informed 
him  uf  her  safety  by  raising  a torch  from  Larissa, 
the  citadel  of  Argos.  The  name  uf  the  town  was 
afterwards  changed  into  Lyrceia  from  Lyrcus,  a son 
of  Abas.  It  was  in  ruins  in  tlie  time  of  Pausanias. 
Its  remains  may  still  he  seen  on  a small  elevation 
on  the  left  of  the  Inachus,  at  a little  distance  beyond 
Sterna,  on  the  road  to  Argue.  (Paus.  ii  25.  §§  4,5; 
Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 5 ; Strab.  1.  c.  ; Ross,  litisen  tm 
Pdoponnes,  p.  1 38  ; Boblaye,  Recherche s,  <fc.  p. 
45  ; Leake,  Marta,  vol.  ii.  p.  414;  Curtiua,  Pelo- 
ponnetin,  vol.  ii.  p.  415.) 

LYRNAS.  fLYBMEsaus,  2.] 

LYRNESSUS  (Avprria 76s : Eth.  Avpvhtratos  or 
A upyauos,  Aeachyl.  Pert.  324).  1.  A town  often 

mentioned  by  Homer  {II.  ii.  690,  xix.  60,  xx.  92, 
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191).  and  described  by  Stephanus  B.  (*.  r.)  as  one 
of  the  eleven  towns  in  Trims  ; and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
612)  mentions  that  it  was  situated  iu  the  territory 
of  Thebe,  but  that  afterwards  it  belonged  to 
Adrarnyttium.  Pliny  (v.  32)  place*  it  on  the 
river  Evenus,  near  its  sources.  It  was,  like  Thebe, 
a deserted  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  5S4  ; Diod.  v.  49.)  About 
4 miles  from  Karacdren,  Sir  C.  Fellows  ( Joum. 
of  an  Exc.  in  Asia  Minor , p 39)  found  several 
columns  and  old  walls  of  good  masonry  ; which  he 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  remuauls  of  the  ancient  Lyr- 
nessus. 

2.  A place  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  founded  there  by  the  Trojan 
Cilicians,  who  transferred  the  name  of  the  Trojan 
Lyrneasus  to  this  new  settlement.  (Strab.  xiv.  676.) 
The  town  is  alio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  26),  who 
places  it  on  the  Catarrhacte*,  and  by  Dionysius 
Periegetes  (875).  The  Studiusmu*  Maris  Magni 
(§  204)  calls  it  Lyras*,  and,  according  to  the 
French  translators  of  Strabo  (vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  363), 
its  site  is  identical  with  the  modern  Fnuitia. 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

(Plin.  v.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

LY'ROPE.  [Lyrbk.] 

LY'SIAS  (Avoids:  Eth.  Avaidh-qr),  a small  town 
in  Phrygia,  between  Synnada  and  I’rymncssus. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  576  ; Plin.  v.  29  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 23  ; 
Hierucl.  p.  677.)  No  particulars  ate  known  about 
tlie  place,  nor  is  its  site  a>ceriained,  but  we  still 
possess  coins  of  Lyst&s.  (Eckhel,  Boctr.  Sum.  iii, 
p.  167.)  [L.  S.] 

LYS1MACHIA  (A vai/xaxla  or  Avat pd\na) 
1.  A small  town  in  Mysia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(v.  22),  in  whose  time  it  no  longer  existed. 

2.  An  important  town  on  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  not  far  from 
the  Sinu*  Meins.  It  was  built  by  Lydinacbu*  in 
b.  c.  309,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the  last 
struggle  with  his  rivals;  for  the  new  city,  being 
situated  on  the  isthmus,  commanded  the  road  from 
SeatOa  to  the  north  and  tho  mainland  of  Thrace. 
In  onler  to  obtain  inliabitants  for  his  new  city, 
Lysimachus  destroyed  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Cardia,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Hieronymus. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  134,  vii.  p.  331 ; Paus.  i.  9.  § 10;  Diod 
xx.  29;  Polyb.  v.  34;  Plin.  //.  S.  iv.  18.)  Lysi- 
maebus  co  doubt  made  Lysimuchia  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  and  it  must  have  rapidly  risen  to  great 
splendour  and  prosperity.  After  hi*  death  the  city 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  during  the 
war*  between  Seleucus  Cnllinicus  and  Ptolemy  Euer- 
geiea  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  into 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  Whether  these  latter  set 
the  town  free,  or  whether  it  emancipated  itself,  is 
uncertain,  at  any  rate  it  entered  into  the  relation  of 
sympolity  with  the  Aetolians.  But  as  the  Aetolian* 
were  not  able  to  aflbrd  it  the  necessary  protection,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  during  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Antiochus 
the  Great  restored  the  place,  collected  the  scattered 
and  enslaved  inhabitants,  and  attracted  colonist* 
from  all  parts  by  liberal  promise*.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  38, 
40;  Diod.  Exc.de  Vift*  et  Vit.  p.574.)  This  resto- 
ration, however,  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and  under  tlie  dominion  of  Rome  it  decayed  more 
and  more.  The  last  time  the  place  is  mentioned 
under  its  ancient  name,  is  in  a passage  of  Ammianux 
Marcclliiius  (xxii.  8).  The  emperor  Justinian  re- 
stored it  oud  surrounded  it  with  strong  fortifications 
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Procop.  de  Aed  it.  10),  and  after  that  time  it  is 
spoken  of  only  under  the  name  of  Hexamilium 
(*E£aiifAior;  Svmeon,  Logotk.  p.  408).  The  place 
now  occupying  the  place  of  Ly&imachia,  Ecsemil, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Justinianean  fortress, 
though  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  place  are  more  nume- 
rous in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Baular.  [L.  S.] 


OOIH  OF  LTSIMACKIA  Ilf  THRACE. 


LYSIMA'CHLA  (Avtri/xaxhx  • Eth.  Avoipax* in : I 
Papadkates ),  a town  of  Aetolia,  situated  upon  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  formerly  called  Hyria 
or  Hydra,  and  subsequently  Lysimachia,  after  this 
town.  [Respecting  the  lake,  see  Aktoua,  p.  64,  a.] 
The  town  was  probably  founded  by  Arsinoe,  and 
named  after  her  first  husband  Lysimachus,  since  we 
know  that  she  enlarged  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Conope,  and  called  it  ArsinoiS  after  herself.  [Co- 
hope.]  The  position  of  the  town  is  determined  by 
the  statement  of  Strabo  that  it  lay  between  Plenron 
and  Conope,  and  by  that  of  Livy,  who  places  it  on 
the  line  of  march  from  Naupactos  and  Calydon  to 
Stratus.  Its  site,  therefore,  corresponds  to  Papad 
kales,  where  Leake  discovered  some  Hellenic  remains. 
It  was  deserted  in  Strabos  time.  (Strab.  p 460  ; 
Pol.  v.  7 ; Liv.  xxx vi.  1 1 ; Rteph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  pp.  122,  153.) 
LYSIMELEIA.  [Sfracusae.] 

LYSIXOE  (Autrir^yj)  or  LYSINIA  (Awrnda, 
Ptol.  v.  5.  § 5).  a small  town  in  the  north  of  Pisidia, 
on  the  south  of  the  Ascaniu  Laoiut,  and  west  of 
Sagalaasus.  (Polyb.  Exc.  de  Leg.  32  ; Liv.  xxxviiu 
15;  Hierocl.  p.  680,  who  calls  it  Lysenara,  j 
Avakrapa.)  [L.  S.] 

LYSIS,  a small  river  mentioned  only  by  Livy  ! 
(xxxviii.  15),  which  had  its  sources  near  the  town  of 
Lagos,  in  the  west  of  Pisidia.  [L.  S.] 

LYSTRA  (Awrrpo  rj,  or  rd),  a town  of  Lycao- 
nia  or  Isauria,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  42  : 
Eth.  Lystreni)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 12),  and 
repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament  History.  (Acts, 
xiv.  8,  21 ; Timoth.m.  11 ; comp.  Hierocl.  p.  675.) 

A bishop  of  Ly&tra  was  present  at  the  Conncil  of 
Chalcedon.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  102)  is 
inclined  to  place  the  town  at  Khatoun  Serai,  about 
30  miles  south  of  Iconium  ; but  Hamilton  (/?«- 
srarcbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  313),  with  more  appearance  of 
probability,  identifies  its  site  with  the  ruins  of  A'a- 
adagh,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  Derbe.  [L.  S.] 

LYTARXIS,  a promontory  in  Northern  Europe, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  12.  a.  14).  His  text  makes 
the  promontory  of  Lytarnis,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a portion  of  the  Celtic  country  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Rhi paean  range  — the  Rhipae&n  moun-  j 
tains  being  the  Uraiian — “extra  eoa"(i  e.  the  ! 
Scythians),  “ ultraque  Aquilonis  initia  Hyperboreos 
aliqui  posuere,  pluribus  in  Europe  dictoe.  Primum 
inde  noscittir  promontorium  Celticae  Lytamis,  flu- 
vius  Canunbucis,  nbi  lassata  cum  siderum  vi  Riphne- 
orum  montium  deficiunt  juga.”  In  the  eyes  of  the 
physical  geographer,  tiio  extremity  of  the  Uraiian 
chain  is  either  the  island  of  A'ora  Zentbla  or  the  I 
moei  northern  portion  of  the  district  on  the  west  of 


the  sea  of  Obi , — the  Obi  being  the  Caramoucia.  In 
the  usual  maps,  however,  the  Dwina  is  the  Canun- 
bucis,  and  Nartin  Noss , on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea, 
the  Lytarmis  Prom.  [R.  G.  L.l 

LYTTUS.  [Ltctus.] 


M. 

MAACAH,  BETH-MAACAH  v.  ABEL  BETH- 
MAACAH  (Moaxd,B*0Maaxd.’A€4A  oXkov  Maaxd), 
a city  of  Palestine,  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Je- 
rome on  the  road  between  Eleutberopolis  and  Je- 
rusalem, 8 miles  from  the  former,  the  site  of  which 
wns  then  marked  by  a village  named  Meehan  urn.  Il 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  Abel  Beth-Maacah  of  the 
sacred  writers  could  not  have  been  situated  so  far 
south.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  2 Samuel,  xx.  1 4,  Sec., 
as  the  city  in  which  the  rebel  Sheba  was  be*icged 
by  Joab.  From  this  passage,  however,  it  may  be 
gathered  (1.)  that  Abel  was  not  identical  with 
Beth-Maacah,  for  the  copula  is  inserted  between 
the  namca  (“unto  Abel  and  unto  Beth-Maacah”); 
(2.)  that  it  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  for  Joab  •*  went  through  all  the  tribes 
| of  Israel  ” to  come  there.  Abel  then,  which  was,  as 
“ the  wise  woman"  called  it,  “ a city  and  a mother 
in  Israel”  (ver.  19),  was  so  called  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  Beth-Maacah,  (so  Reland,  Palaestina, 
p.  519);  and  this  must  have  been  situated  near 
the  northern  frontier,  for  it  is  mentioned  with  fjon 
and  Dan,  and  Cinneroth  and  Kaphthali  (1  Kings,  xv. 
20).  ns  one  of  the  cities  taken  by  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria,  from  Baasha,  king  of  Israel;  and  two  cen- 
turies later  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Israel  first 
occupied  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria.  (2 
Kings,  xv.  29.)  Eusebius  mentions  three  places 
named  Abel: — (1)  a village  three  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia; (2)  a city  12  miles  cast  of  Gadara;  3.  an- 
other between  Paneas  and  Damascus.  ( OnomasL 
s.  r.)  Rebind  justly  remarks  (/.  c.)  that  if  any 
one  of  these  is  to  bo  taken  as  Abel  of  Betb-Mancali 
it  must  be  the  last-named ; but  that  he  is  more  dis- 
posed to  look  for  it  in  Galilee,  to  the  west  or  south 
of  Paneas,  rather  than  to  the  east  or  north,  on  the 
Damascus  road.  This  view  is  perhajo  confirmed  by 
a comparison  of  2 Ckron.  xvi.  4.  with  I Kings,  xv. 
20  ; the  Abel  Beth-Maacah  of  the  latter  being 
called  Al«l  Maim,  or  “ Abel  of  the  Waters”  in  the 
latter,  probably  so  named  either  from  the  sea  of 
Cinneroth  or  from  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  its  identity  with  the  modern  village  of 
A bil,  or  Ibel-el-KamJch,  or  Abil  or  lbt!-el- llatca, 
both  situated  in  the  Merj'Ayun,  which  last  name 
is  certainly  identical  with  the  ancient  Ijon,  with 
which  Abel  Beth-Mnacah  is  associated  in  1 Kings , 
xv.  20.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol,  iii.  pp.  346,  n.  2. 
347,  n.  1.,  and  Appendix,  pp.  136,  137,  n.  1.) 

Mancah  is  used  os  an  adjunct  to  Syria  or  Aram 
in  l Ckron.  xix.  6,  7,  but  its  situation  is  not  de- 
fined. (Reland,  Palaestina.  p.  118.) 

The  existence  of  the  Maacathites  (Maxaflf)  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  apparently  between  Ba.dian  and 
Mount  Hrrrnoo,  contiguous  to  the  Geshurites 
{Dent.  iii.  14;  Josh . xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13)  intimates 
that  another  city  or  district  of  the  name  Maarah 
was  situated  in  that  quarter.  [G.  W.] 

MAAGR-AMMUM  (Maarypapnov,  Ptol.  vii,  4. 
§ 10,  viii.  28.  § 5),  a considerable  town  in  the 
island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a 


MAARATH. 

metropolis.  It  is  not  now  certain  where  it  stood, 
but  some  hare  identified  it  with  Tamankadawe. 
Some  MSS.  read  Naagrammum,  but  Maagrainmum 
must  be  correct,  as  its  form  shows  its  Sanscrit  origin. 
Lassen  has  supposed  it  stood  at  the  SE.  end  of  the 
island,  and  that  its  ancient  name  was  Maha 
grdma.  [V.] 

MAARATH,  a city  of  Judah  situated  in  the 
mountains,  mentioned  only  in  the  list  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (xv.  59).  Reland  ( Palaest . t.  v.  p.  879) 
suggests  that  a lofty  mountain,  Mardes,  near 
the  Head  Sea,  may  have  derived  its  name  from  this 
city.  [G.  W.] 

MAARSARES.  [Babtdonla,  p.  362,  a.] 
MABOG.  [Hikrapous.] 

MACAE  (Mdxoi),  a people  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vl  7.  | 14),  immediately  within  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  ex- 
tensive hay  of  the  Fish-eaters  QVxOvaQ&fymv  n6\woi). 
They  occupied  apparently  the  western  shore  of  Cape 
Musseldom,  as  Pliny  (vi.  26)  states  that  the  width 
of  the  strait  from  the  promontory  of  Carmania  to 
the  opposite  shore  and  the  Macae,  is  50  miles. 
They  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Naritae  (No- 
peireu)  [Epimakanitak].  Mr.  Forster  considers 
the  Macae  of  Ptolemy  is  a palpab'e  contraction  of 
the  Xauinacbaei  of  Pliny,  and  that  this  tribe  is  re- 
covered in  the  Jowaser  Arabs,  the  mo>t  famous 
pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  ( Geog . of  .dra&d, 
vol.  ii.  p.  225.)  It  is  clear  that  the  “ Nauma- 
chaeoruin  proniontorium " of  Pliny  (vi.  32)  is 
identical  with  the  modem  Cape  Muss  Mom,  at 
which  he  places  the  Macae.  (Comp.  Strabo,  p. 
765.)  He  mentions  a remarkable  story  in  con- 
nection with  this  place:  thnt  Numenius,  who  had 
been  appointed  prefect  of  Mesena  by  King  Antiochus, 
gained  a naval  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  on 
the  same  day,  on  the  tide  receding,  conquered  them 
in  a cavalry  engagement,  and  erected  on  the  same 
spot  two  trophies, — one  to  Neptune,  the  other  to 
Jupiter.  [G.  W.] 

MACAE  (Mdxoi),  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
the  Kegio  Syrtica,  on  the  N.  Coast  of  Libra,  on  the 
river  Cinvps,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  describes 
their  customs  (iv.  175;  comp  Scyl.  p.  46;  Diod.  iii. 
48;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26;  SI.  iii  275;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 27, 
calls  them  McucaToi  or  Mcucai,  2vfnirai).  Polybius 
mentions  Maccaei  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  (Pol. 
iii.  33.)  [P.  S.] 

MACALLA  (MdxaAAa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Bruttium,  where,  according  to  Lycophron,  was  the 
sepulchre  of  Philoctetes,  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
paid  divine  honours.  (Lyeophr.  Alex.  927.)  The 
author  of  the  treatise  De  MtrabilUms,  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  mentions  the  same  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  hero  had  deposited  there  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Halius  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  which  had, 
however,  been  removed  by  the  Crotouiats  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  their  own  city.  We  learn  from 
this  auth  >r  that  Ms  cal  la  was  in  the  territory  of 
Croton*,  about  120  stadia  from  that  city : but  its 
position  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  doubtless  an 
Oenotrian  town  : at  a later  period  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  ( Pseud.- Arist.  de  Mirab.  107;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  ; Schol.  ad  Lyeophr.  L c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACANITAE.  [Mauretania] 

MACARAS.  [B  rao  ad  as.] 

MACATtKAE  (Maxapeat : Eth.  Maxapifur),  a 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Panbasia,  22  stadia 
from  Megalopolis,  on  the  road  to  Phigaleia,  and  2 
stadia  truin  the  Alpheius.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the 
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time  of  Pansanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  § 3,  viii.  27.  § 4,  viii.  36, 
§ 9 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

MACA'RIA  (Maxapla,  Ptol.  ▼.  14.  § 4),  a town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  E.  of  Cerynria.  (Engel, 
Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACA'RIA  (Maxapla),  that  is,  “ the  blessed 
(island),"  a name  given  by  the  poets  to  sereral 
islands,  such  as  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes  ; 
but  also  occurs  as  a proper  name  of  an  island  in  the 
south  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  a little  to  the  north  of 
the  gulf  of  Adule.  [L.  S.] 

MACATITTAE  (MaxaTouToi),  a people  in  the 
extreme  W.  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  border  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  above  the  Yelpt  Montes.  (Ptol.  iv. 
4.  §10.)  [P.S.] 

MACCHURE'BI.  [Mauretania.] 
MACCOCAUNGAE.  [Caungae.] 
MACCU'RAE.  [Mauretania.] 
MACEDO'NIA  (i?  Maxedoria),  the  name  applied 
to  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes  dwelling  north- 
ward of  Thessaly,  and  Mt.  Olympus,  eastward  of  the 
chain  by  which  Pindus  is  continued,  and  westward 
of  the  river  Axius.  The  extent  of  country,  indeed, 
to  which  the  name  is  generally  given,  embraces  later 
enlargements,  but,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  it  was  a 
very  small  country,  with  a peculiar  population. 

I.  Name , race , and  original  seats. 

The  Macedonians  (MaxeSdrei  or  Maximo  pit), 
as  they  are  called  by  all  the  ancient  poets,  and  in  the 
fragments  of  epic  poetry,  owed  their  name,  as  it 
was  said,  to  an  eponymous  ancestor;  according  to 
some,  this  was  Macedtius,  son  of  Lycaon,  from 
whom  the  Arcadians  were  descended  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  § 1 ),  or  Macedon,  the  brother  of  Magnes,  or  a son 
of  Aeolus,  according  to  He-iod  and  Ilellauicus  (ap. 
Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2;  comp.  Aelian.  //.  A. 
x.  48;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  P.  247;  Steph.  B.). 
These,  as  well  as  the  otherwise  unsupported  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i.  56),  of  the  original  identity  of 
the  Doric  and  Macednian  (Macedonian)  peoples,  are 
merely  various  attempts  to  form  a genealogical  con- 
nection between  this  semi- barbarous  people  aud  the 
rest  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In  the  later  poets,  they 
appear,  sometimes,  under  the  name  of  Macktak 
(Sil.  Its),  xiii.  878,  xiv.  5,  xvii.  414.  632:  Slut. 
SiL  iv.  6.  106;  Auaon.  de  Clar.  Urh.  ii.  9;  Gell,  x. 
3).  And  their  country  is  called  Macktja  (Maxtrla, 
Hesych.  s.  v. ; Eustath.  ad  Dion.  P.  L c.). 

In  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  mantle  and  ar- 
ranging their  hair,  the  Macedonians  bore  a great 
resemblance  to  the  Illyrians  (Strab.  vii.  p,  327).  but 
the  fact  that  their  language  was  different  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  8)  contradicts  the  supposition  of  their  Illy- 
rian descent.  It  was  also  different  from  Greek,  but 
in  the  Macedonian  dialect  there  occur  many  gram- 
matical forms  which  are  commonly  called  Aeolic, 
together  with  many  Arcadian  and  Thessalian  words; 
and  what  perhaps  is  still  more  decisive,  several 
words  which,  though  not  found  in  the  Greek,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Latin  language.  (Comp. 
Mliller,  Dorians,  voL  i.  p.  3,  traus.)  The  ancient* 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  them  from  the  true 
Hellenic  family,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  armed  plunderers — Illyrians,  Thracians, 
and  Epirots,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  as  they 
resemble  more  nearly  the  Thessalians,  and  other 
ruder  members  of  the  Grecian  name. 

These  tribes,  which  differed  as  much  in  ancient 
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times  as  they  do  now,  accordingly  as  they  dwelt  in 
mountain  or  plain,  or  in  soil  or  climate  more  or  less 
kindly,  though  distinguished  from  each  other,  by 
having  substantive  names  of  their  own,  acknowledged 
one  common  nationality.  Finally,  the  varions  sec- 
tions, such  as  the  Elymiotae,  Ore>tae,  Lynccstae, 
and  others,  were  swallowed  up  by  those  who  were 
pre-eminently  known  as  the  Macedonians,  who  had 
their  original  centre  at  Augae  or  Edessa.  (Comp. 
Crete,  Hut.  of  Greece,  c.  xxv.) 

Macedonia  in  its  proper  tense,  it  will  be  seen,  did 
not  touch  upon  the  sea,  and  must  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts, — UlTKH  MACEDONIA,  inhabited  by 
people  about  the  W.  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  the  X.  as  far  as  Pindus,  and  LoWKR  Mace- 
donia about  the  rivers  which  How  into  the  Axius,  in 
the  earlier  times,  not,  however,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Axius,  but  only  to  Pella.  From  this  district, 
the  Macedonians  extended  themselves,  and  partly  re- 
pressed the  original  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the 
sea-coast  was  occupied  by  other  tribes  who  are 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  99)  in  lib  episode  on  ! 
the  expedition  of  the  Thracians  against  Macedonia.  ! 
There  b some  little  difficulty  in  harmonising  his 
statements  with  those  of  Herodotus  (viii.  138),  as  to 
the  original  Beries  of  occupants  on  the  Thennaic 
gulf,  anterior  to  the  Macedonian  conquests.  So  far 
as  it  can  bo  made  out,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c.,  the  narrow  strip  between 
the  Peneius  and  Haliacmon,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Pierian  Thracians;  N.  of  the  Pierians,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ilaliacmou  to  that  of  the  Axius, 
dwelt  the  Hottiaeai,  who,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Macedonians,  went  to  Chalcidicc.  Next 
followed  the  Paeonians,  who  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  Strvmon,  from  its  source  down  to  the  lake  near 
its  mouth,  but  were  pushed  away  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior.  Mygdonia.  the  lower  country 
E.  of  the  Axius,  about  the  Thennaic  gulf,  was,  pre- 
viously to  the  extension  of  the  Macedonians,  in- 
habited by  Thracian  Edouians.  While  Upper  Mace- 
donia never  attained  to  any  importance,  Lower 
Macedonia  lias  been  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  was  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  royal 
dynasty  of  Edessa,  who  railed  themselves  Herucleids, 
and  traced  their  descent  to  the  Temeuidae  of  Argos, 
lies  pec  ting  this  family,  there  were  two  legends ; accord- 
ing to  the  one, the  kings  were  descended  from  Curanu*, 
and  according  to  the  other  from  PcrJiccas:  the  latter 
tuie  which  is  given  by  Herodotus  (viii.  13( — 139), 
boars  much  more  the  marks  of  a genuine  local  tra- 
dition, than  the  other  which  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  Theopouipna.  (Dexipptu  up.  Syncell.  p.  262.) 
After  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  there  is  nothing  but  a long  blank, 
until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntu*  (about  520 — 500 
li  C.),  and  Ids  eon  Alexander  (alwut  480  B.  c.). 
Herodotus  (/.  c.;  comp.  Thuc.  ii.  100)  gives  a list  of 
five  successive  kings  between  the  founder  Pcrdiccas 
and  Alexander  — Perdiccos,  Argaeua,  Phihppus,  , 
Aeropos,  A b etas,  Amyiita*,  and  Alexander,  the  con- 
temporary, and  to  a certain  extent  ally,  of  Xerxes. 
During  the  reign  of  these  two  last  princes,  who  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Pebistralidae,  ami  after- 
wards with  the  emancipated  Athenians,  Macedonia 
becomes  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  (Herud.  : 
i.  59,  v.  94,  vih  136.) 

Many  barbarous  customs,  such  as  that  of  tattoo- 
ing, which  prevailed  among  the  Thracians  and  Illy- 
rians, must  have  fallen  into  disuse  at  a vary  early 
period.  Even  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Macedonians, 
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1 that  every  pereon  who  had  not  killed  an  enemy, 
j should  wear  some  disgraceful  badge,  had  been  dis- 
continued in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  (Pol.  vii.  2.  § 6.) 
Yet  at  a very  late  date  no  one  was  permitted  to  he 
down  at  table  who  had  not  slain  a wild  boar  without 
i the  nets.  (Ileg  rounder,  ap.  At  Inn.  i.  p.  18.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a military  disposition,  personal 
valour,  and  a certain  freedom  of  spirit,  were  the 
I national  characteristics  of  this  people.  Long  before 
Philip  organised  his  phalanx,  the  cavalry  of  Macedou 
was  greatly  celebrated,  especially  that  of  the  high- 
lands, as  is  shown  by  the  tetrarlrachins  of  Alex- 
ander 1.  In  smaller  numbers  they  attacked  the 
close  array  of  the  Thracians  of  Sitalces,  relying  on 
their  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  on  their  defensive 
armour.  (Thuo.  ii.  100.)  Tel  eu  lias  the  Sparlun 
also  admired  the  cavalry  of  Elimea  (Xcn.  Hell.  v.  2. 
§ 41,  v.  3.  § 1);  and  in  the  days  of  the  conquests  of 
I Asia,  the  custom  remained  that  the  king  could  not 
condemn  any  person  without  having  first  taken  the 
voice  of  tho  people  or  of  the  army.  (Polyb.  v.  27 ; 
Q.  Curt.  vi.  8.  § 25,  vi  9.  § 34  ) 

II.  Macedonia  in  the  historic  jxrriod  till  the  death 
of  A lejcander. 

This  kingdom  had  acquired  considerable  power 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  War,  and 
Grecian  refinement  and  civilisation  most  have  gained 
considerable  ground,  when  Alexander  the  Philhellen* 
offered  himself  as  a combatant  at  the  Olympic  games 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  12),  and  honoured  the 
poetry  of  Pindar  (SoHin  ix.  16).  After  that  war 
Alexander  and  his  son  Pcrdiccas  appear  gradually 
to  have  extended  their  dominions,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  power  in  Thrace,  as  far  as  tho 
Strymon.  Pcrdiccas  from  being  the  ally  of  Athens 
became  her  actire  enemy,  and  it  was  from  his  in- 
trigues that  all  the  difficulties  of  Athens  on  the 
Thracian  coast  arose.  The  faithless  Perdiccas,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Arcbelaus,  who  first  established 
fortresses  and  reads  in  his  dominions,  and  funned  a 
Macedonian  army  (Thuc.ii.  100),  and  even  intended 
to  procure  a navy  (Solin.  ix.  17),  and  had  tragedies 
of  Euripides  acted  at  his  court  under  the  direction 
of  that  poet  (Ael.  V.  H.  ii.  21,  xiii.  4).  while  his 
palace  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Zeuxis  (Ael. 
V.H.  xiv.  17).  In  b.  c.  399,  Arcbelaus  perished 
by  a violent  death  (Diod.  xiv.  37;  Arist.  PoL  v.  8, 
10 — 13;  Plat.  Alctbind.  ii.  p.  141,  D.).  A list  of 
kings  follows  of  whom  we  know  little  but  the  names. 
Orestes,  son  of  Arcbelaus,  a child,  was  placed  upon 
the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Acropus.  The 
latter,  however,  after  about  four  years,  made  away 
with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  for  two 
years;  he  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Pausanias,  who,  after  a reign  of  only  one 
year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by  Amyntas. 
(I)iod.  xiv.  84 — 89.)  The  power  of  Macedonia  so 
declined  with  these  frequent  dethronements  and  as- 
sassinations of  its  kings,  that  Amyntas  had  to  cede 
to  Olynthus  all  the  country  about  the  Thermaic 
gulf.  (Diod.  xiv.  92,  xv.  19.)  Amyntas,  who  was 
dependant  on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason,  the  “ lag  os’* 
of  Thessaly,  died  nearly  about  the  same  time  as  that 
prince  (Diod.  xv.  60),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youthful  son  Alexander.  After  a short  reign  of  two 
years,  b.  c.  368,  Alexander  perished  by  assassination, 
the  fate  that  so  frequently  befell  the  Macedonian 
kings.  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Amyntus,  was  left 
with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdiccas,  now  a 
young  uuui,  and  Philip,  yet  a youth;  Ptolemacub  of 
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Alorns,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Alexander,  was 
recent,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  widowed 
queen,  and  those  of  her  children,  against  Pausanias, 
a man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a pretender  to  the 
throne.  (I)iod.  xvi.  2 ; Aeschin.  Fals.  Legal.  pp.  249, 
250;  Justin,  vii.  6.)  Iphicrates  declared  in  favour 
of  Eurydioe.  who  would  have  been  forrod  to  yield 
the  country  to  Pausaniaa,  and  acted  so  vigorously 
against  him  as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia  and 
secure  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas.  (Com. 
Nep.  Iphicrat.  3.)  When  Philip  succeeded  his 
brother  Perdiccaa,  slain  in  battle  with  the  Illyrians, 
b.  c.  360—359,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 
future  conqueror  of  Chaeroneia,  and  the  destroyer  of 
Grecian  liberties.  In  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign, 
though  only  24  years  old,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  future  greatness  of  a state  which  was  then  almost 
annihilated.  His  history,  together  with  that  of  the 
other  Macedonian  kings,  is  given  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography.  At  his  death  Macedonia  had  already 
become  a compact  empire;  its  boundaries  had  been 
extended  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Perinthus;  and  the 
Greek  coast  and  towns  belonged  to  it,  while  Mace- 
donian ascendancy  was  established  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  the 
Amhracian,  Mesaenian,  and  Saronic  gulfs.  The 
empire  of  Alexander  became  a world -dominion.  Ma- 
cedonian settlements  were  planted  almost  every- 
where, and  Grecian  manners  diffused  over  the  im- 
mense region  extending  from  the  Temple  of  Ammon 
in  the  Libyan  Oasis,  and  from  Alexandria  on  the 
western  Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  northern  Alexandria 
on  the  Jaxartes. 

III.  I Alter  History  till  the  Fall  of  the  Empire.  j 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  a new  Macedonian 
kingdom  arose  with  the  dynasty  of  Antipater  ; after 
the  murder  of  the  king  Philippus  III.  (Arrhidaeas) 
and  Enrydice  by  the  queen  Olympias,  Cassander  the 
son  of  Antipater,  after  having  murdered  the  king 
Alexander  Aegus,  and  his  mother,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedon  ; at  his  death  his  three  sons,  Phi- 
lip, Antipater,  and  Alexander,  successively  occupied 
the  throne,  but  their  reigns  were  of  short  duration. 
Philip  was  carried  off  by  sickness,  Alexander  was 
put  to  death  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Antipater, 
who  hail  fled  for  refuge  to  Lysimachus.  was  mur- 
dered by  that  prince.  When  the  line  of  Cassander 
became  extinct,  the  crown  of  Macedon  was  the  prize 
for  which  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  struggled,  Ly- 
siinachus  and  Pyrrhus,  kings  of  Thrace  and  E)«eirus, 
with  Demetrius,  who  still  retained  Athens  and 
Thessaly,  in  turns,  dispossessed  each  other  of  this 
disputed  throne.  Demetrius,  however,  at  last  over- 
came the  other  competitors  ; and  at  his  death  trans- 
mitted the  kingdom  to  his  son  Antigonus,  and  the 
dynasty  of  the  Antigonidae,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
finally  established  their  power.  The  three  great 
irruptions  of  the  Gauls,  who  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  N.  parts,  and  were  established  in  Thrace  and 
Upper  Macedonia,  fell  within  this  period.  Antigonus 
Gonataa  recovered  the  throne  of  desolated  Macedonia; 
and  now  secured  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls, 
and  from  foreign  rivals,  directed  his  policy  against  j 
Greece,  when  the  formation  of  the  Aetolian,  and  yet 
more  important  Achaean  league,  gave  rise  to  entirely 
new  relations.  Antigonus,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  hail  recourse  to  various  means,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  an  alliance  with  the  Aetolians,  for  the  pur-  ' 
pose  of  counterpoising  the  Aehaeans.  He  died  in 
his  eightieth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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Demetrius  IL,  who  waged  war  upon  the  Aetolians, 
now,  however,  supported  by  the  Aehaeans  ; and  tried 
to  suppress  the  growth  of  the  latter,  by  favouring 
the  tyrants  of  particular  cities.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  this  prince  is  little  more  than  a gap  in 
history.  Demetrius’  son,  Philip,  was  passed  over, 
and  his  brother’s  son,  Antigonus  II.  surnamed  Doson, 
was  laised  to  the  throne.  This  king  was  occupied 
most  cf  his  time  by  the  events  in  Greece,  when  a 
very  remarkable  revolution  in  Sparta,  raised  up  a 
formidable  enemy  against  the  Aehaeans : and  so 
completely  altered  the  relative  position  of  affairs,  that 
the  Macedonians  from  having  been  opponents  be- 
came allies  of  the  Aehaeans.  Philippns  V.,  a young, 
warlike,  and  popular  prince,  was  the  fir>t  to  come 
into  collision  with  Rome,  — the  war  with  the  im- 
perial city  (b.  c.  200 — 197).  suddenly  hurled  the 
Macedonian  power  from  its  lofty  pitch,  and  by  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  East, 
worked  a change  in  almost  all  the  pditical  relations 
there.  T.  Quiuctius  Flaminius,  by  offering  the  magic 
spell  of  freedom,  stripped  Philip  of  his  allies,  and  the 
battle  of  Cynosccphalae  decided  everything.  Soon 
after,  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
at  the  Isthmian  games;  hut  loud  ms  the  Greeks  were 
in  their  triumph,  this  measure  served  only  to  transfer 
the  supremacy  of  their  country  from  Macedonia  to 
Rome.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  n.  C.  168,  the  fate  of 
Macedon  wr.s  decided  on  the  field  of  Pydna  by  her 
last  king  Perseus. 

According  to  tho  system  then  pnrsued  at  Rome, 
the  conquered  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  was  not  im- 
mediately converted  into  a province,  but,  by  tho 
famous  edicts  of  Amphipolis  issued  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  year  after  the  couqnest, 
was  divided  into  four  districts.  By  this  decree 
(Liv.  xlv.  29),  the  Macedonians  were  called  free, — 
each  city  was  to  govern  itself  by  magistrates  annu- 
ally chosen,  and  the  Romans  were  to  receive  half  the 
amount  of  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  kings,  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  which  was  probably 
the  principal  business  of  the  councils  of  the  four 
regions.  None  but  the  people  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tiers towards  the  barbarians  were  allowed  to  defend 
themselves  by  arms,  so  that  the  military  power  was 
entirely  Roman.  In  order  to  break  up  more  effec- 
tually the  national  union,  no  person  was  allowed  to 
contract  marriage,  or  to  purchase  land  or  buildings 
but  within  his  own  region.  They  were  permitted 
to  smelt  copper  and  iron,  on  paying  half  the  tax 
which  the  kings  had  received ; but  the  Homans 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  working  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  felling  naval  timber, 
as  well  as  the  importation  of  salt,  which,  as  the 
Thin!  Region  only  was  to  have  the  right  <-f  selling 
it  to  the  Dardani,  was  probably  made  for  the  profits 
of  the  conquerors  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  No  wonder, 
that  after  such  a division,  which  tore  the  race  in 
pieces,  the  Macedonians  should  compare  their  seve- 
rance to  the  laceration  and  disjointing  of  an  animal. 
(Liv.  xlv.  30.) 

This  division  into  fonr  districts  did  not  last  longer 
than  eighteen  years,  but  many  tetradraohms  of  the 
first  division  of  the  tetrarchy  coined  at  its  capital, 
Amphipolis,  arc  still  extant.  B.  c.  149  Andriscus, 
calling  himself  Philip  son  of  Pen-eus,  reconquered 
all  Macedonia  (Liv.  Epil.  xlix),  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  in  the  following  year,  by  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus;  after  which  the  Macedonians  were  made  tri- 
butary (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  178),  and 
the  country  was  probably  governed  by  a “ praetor, r 
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like  Achaia,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  which 
occurred  two  rare  afterwards,  b.c.  146.  From  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Romans  had  the 
troublesome  duty  of  defending  Macedonia,  against  the 
people  of  Illyricum  and  Thrace ; during  that  period, 
they  established  colonies  at  Philippi,  Pella,  Stobi,  and 
Dium. 

At  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Macedonia  fell  to 
the  senate  (Dion  Caas.  liii.  12  ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  840). 
Tiberius,  united  the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia to  the  imperial  government  of  Moesia,  in  order 
t«  deliver  them  from  the  weight  of  the  proconsular 
administration  (Tac.  Ann.  176 — 80,  v.  10),  and  this 
continued  till  the  time  of  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud,  25; 
Dion  Cass.  lx.  24).  Afterwards  it  was  again  under 
a u propraetor,”  with  the  title  “ proconsul"  (Orelli. 
Inter.  n.  1170  (Vespasian);  n.  3851  (Caraealla), 
while  mention  often  occurs  of  “ legate"  (Orelli, 
n.  3658)  and  w qnacstores"  (Orelli,  nn.  822,  3144). 
Thessalonica,  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia, 
was  the  seat  of  government,  and  virtually  the  capital 
of  Greece  and  Illyricum,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia 
Under  Constantine,  Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  two 
governments  of  the  prefecture  of  Illyricum,  and 
consisted  of  six  provinces,  Achaea,  Macedonia,  Crete, 
Thessaly,  Old  Epirus,  and  New  Epirus  (Marquardt, 
*n  Becker.  Rom.  A lierthum,  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  pp.  115 — 
119).  The  ravages  inflicted  by  the  northern  na- 
tions on  the  frontier  province*  were  so  continual  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  greatly 
diminished,  the  uncultivated  plains  were  traversed 
by  armed  bands  of  Sclavonians,  who  gradually  settled 
in  great  numbers  in  Macedonia,  while  many  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  most  of  the  fortified  places  still 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
driven  into  the  Clutlcidic  peninsula,  or  into  the  low 
grounds  near  the  sea,  where  the  marshes  and  rivers 
which  intersect  them,  offered  means  of  resistance ; 
but  the  existence  of  the  ancient  race  may  be  said  to 
terminate  with  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  (Comp.  Scha- 
farik,  Sloe.  Alt.  voL  ii.  pp.  153 — 164.)  The  em- 
perors of  Constantinople  attempted  to  remedy  the 
depopulation  of  their  empire  by  transporting  Asiatic 
colonies.  Thus  a coldhy  of  Persians  waa  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Axius  ( 1 ardor)  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Theophilua,  A.  d.  829 — 842,  and  it  long 
continued  to  furnish  recruits  for  a cohort  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vardariots.  In 
a.d.  1065  a colony  of  Urea  was  settled  in  Mace- 
donia, whose  chiefs  rose  to  the  rank  of  senators,  and 
filled  high  official  situations  at  Constantinople  (Scy- 
litz.  ad  calc.  Cedreni , p.  868;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  273; 
Ann.  Comn.  p.  195).  Ann.*  Comnena  (pp.  109, 315) 
mentions  colonies  of  Turks  established  near  Achrida 
before  the  reign  of  her  father  (a.  d.  1081).  These 
and  other  nations  were  often  included  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Turks,  and  indeed  most  of  them  were 
descended  from  Turkish  tribes.  (Finlay,  Mediaeval 
Greece , p.  3 1 .) 

IV.  Phytical  and  Comparative  Geography. 

The  large  space  of  country,  which  lies  to  the  N. 
of  the  Cambunian  chain,  is  in  great  part  mountainous, 
occupied  by  lateral  ridges  or  elevations,  which  con- 
nect thpmselvcs  with  the  main  line  of  Scanlus.  It 
also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial  basins,  or  plains 
which  are  of  great  extent,  and  well  adapted  to 
cultivation;  the  northern rnoid  of  the  three,  contains 
the  sources  and  early  course  of  the  Axius,  now  the 
plain  of  Tettnvo  nr  Kalkandele : the  second  is  that 
ol  liitolia,  coinciding  to  a great  extent,  with  that  of 


ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the  Erigon  flows  towards 
the  Axius;  and  the  larger  and  more  undulating 
basin  of  Grevend  and  A nateltizn,  containing  the 
Upper  Haliacmon  with  its  confluent  streams. 
These  plains,  though  of  high  level  above  the  sea,  are 
yet  very  fertile,  each  generally  bounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  precipitously  to  an  al(»ine  height,  and 
each  leaving  only  one  cleft  f«>r  drainage  by  a single 
river,  the  Axius,  the  Erigon,  and  the  Haliacmon 
respectively.  The  fat  rich  land  to  the  E.  of  Pindua 
and  Scardus  is  described  as  forming  a marked  con- 
trast with  the  light  calcareous  soil  of  the  Albanian 
plains  and  valleys  on  the  W.  aide  (comp.  Grote,  Hitt, 
of  Greece,  exxv.). 

Upper  Macedonia  was  divided  into  Eltmria, 
Eordaea,  Orkstu  ami  LnfCKirra;  of  three  sub- 
divisions, Elimm  comprehended  the  modem  districts 
of  Grevend,  Very  a,  and  Tjertembd;  Eordaea  those 
of  Bwljd , Sarighiid,  and  'Oftrovo ; Orest  is  those  of 
Grdmitta,  A nasrlitzn,  and  Kastoria  ; and  Lyneeatis 
Filitrina,  and  all  the  S.  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Erigon.  These  seem  to  have  been  all  the  districts 
which  properly  belonged  to  Upper  Macedonia,  the 
country  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Illyricum  to  the  W.  and 
Thrace  to  the  E.  constituting  PAKOXIA,  a part  of 
which  (probably  on  the  Upper  Axius)  was  a separate 
kingdom  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Caasander  (Diod. 
xx.  19),  but  which  in  its  widest  sense  was  the  great 
belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  on  the  N.  and 
NE.  both  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia ; the  latter 
containing  the  maritime  and  central  provinces,  which 
were  the  earliest  acquisition  of  the  kings,  namely, 
Pieria,  Bottiap.is,  Ematiiia  and  Myudoxia. 

Pieria,  or  the  district  of  Katerina,  forms  the  slope 
of  the  range  of  mountains  (*f  which  Olympus  is  the 
highest  peak,  and  is  separated  from  Magnesia  on 
the  S.  by  the  Peneius  (Salamarrta).  The  real 
Emathia  is  in  the  interior  of  Macedonia,  and  did  not 
in  its  proper  sense  extend  towards  the  sea.  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Pieria  and  part  of  the  ancient 
Rottiaeis.  Mygdonia  comprehended  the  plains 
around  Saloniki,  together  with  the  valleys  of  Klitali 
nnd  Besikia . extending  westward  to  tla*  Axius,  and 
including  the  lake  Balbe  to  the  E The  name 
Chalcidick  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  great 
peninsula  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  ridge  of  Mt. 
KKnrtidtzi 


An  account  of  these  subdivisions  will  be  found 
under  their  different  heads,  with  a list  of  the  towns 
belonging  to  each. 

Macedonia  was  traversed  by  the  grest  military 
road  — the  Via  Eonatia;  this  rente  has  been 
already  described  [Vol.  II.  p.  36]  as  far  as  Hern- 
cleia  Lrncestis,  the  first  town  on  the  confines  of 
Illyricum:  pursuing  it  frem  that  point,  tin*  following 
are  the  stations  up  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  entered 
Thrace,  properly  so  called : — 

Heraeleia. 

Celiac  . - ' Ottrovo . 

Ediasa  - - Vodhend. 

Pella  - - Alaklitu 


Mur  at  in  Gephyra 
Thresalonica  - 
Meliasurgia 
Apollonia 
Amphipolis 


- Bridge  of  the  VardAdri. 
• Soli  mi  ki. 

- M elimmrgia. 

- PoUbuu 

- Neokhoirio. 


Frem  the  Via  Egnatia  several  roods  branched  off  to 


the  N.  and  S.,  the  latter  leading  to  the  S provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  to  Thessaly;  the  former  into 
Paeon ia,  Dardania,  Moesia,  and  as  far  as  tha 
Danube. 
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The  Peutinper  Table  furnishes  the  following  route 
from  PelU  to  Larissa  in  Thessaly : — 

Pella 
Beroea 
Ascordus 
Arulos 
Bada 
Anamo 
Hat  era 

Bium  (Dium)  - 
Snbatium 
Stenas  (Tempe) 

Olympum 

Two  mads  led  to  Stobi  in  Paeonia,  the  one,  from 
Henudeia  Lyncestis,  the  other  from  Tbessalonica. 
According  to  the  Table,  the  stations  of  the  former 
are— * 

Heracleia. 

Ceram  ie. 

Euristo  (Andaristus). 

Stobi. 

Of  the  latter  — 

Tbessalonica. 

Gallicum  - - CnllibS. 

Tatiriana  - - Dofran. 

Idomenia  - - „ 

St- mas  (Stena)  • DemirkapC 

Antigonia  - - „ 

Stobi  - „ 

Froth  Stobi  again  two  roads  struck  off  to  the  NW. 
and  NE.  to  Scopi  (Skdpia),  at  the  “ ddboucM”  from 
the  Illyrian  mountains  into  the  plains  of  Paeonia 
and  the  Upper  Axius,  and  to  Serdica : — 

Stobi. 

Trannpara. 

Asti  bon  - - 1st  lb. 

Pautalia  - - GhimtendiL 

Aelea  - - „ 

Serdica  - - Sofia. 

(Cmirimfry,  Voyage,  dam  la  Mactdome,  2 voK  Paris, 
1831 ; Leake,  Travels  m North  Greece,  4 rols.  Lon- 
don. 1835;  Ajni  Bond.  La  Turqtdc  dEttrope,  4 vols. 
Paris,  1840;  Griesbach,  Reise  durxh  Rttmelicn  und 
Nnch  Brum,  2 vols.  Gottingen,  1841;  Jos.  M tiller, 
Albanien  Rumelien,  und  die  Osterreich  isch  * 3/on  - 
tenegrische  Grenze,  Prag.  1844;  Kieperi,  General - 
Karte  der  Europaischen  Turkei,  4 parts,  Berlin. 
1853 ; Niebuhr,  Lect  on  Anc.  Ethnog.  and  Geog. 
vol.  i.  pp.  275,  297;  Uahn  Albanesische  Studien , 
Jena  1854.) 

Though  the  Macedonians  were  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  a semi-barbarous  people,  the  execution  of 
their  coins  would  not  lead  to  that  inference,  as  they 
are  fine  and  striking  pieces,  boldly  executed  in  high, 
sharp,  relief.  The  coin  of  Alexander  I.  of  Matcdon, 
»t.  c.  500,  is  the  first  known  monarchic  coin  in  the 
world  that  can  be  identified  with  a written  name, 
and  to  which,  consequently,  a positive  date  can  be 
assigned.  It  has  for  “ type"  a Macedonian  warrior 
leading  a horse;  he  bears  two  lances,  and  wears  the 
Macedonian  hat.  The  coins  of  the  princes  who  fol- 
lowed him  exhibit  the  steps  towards  perfection  very 
graphically. 

With  Philip  II.  a new  era  in  the  Macedonian 
coinage  commences.  At  this  period  the  coins  had 
become  perfect  on  both  sides,  that  is,  had  a **  reverse” 
equal  in  execution  to  the  “obverse.”  During  his 
reign  the  gold  mines  at  Mt.  Pangaetis  were  worked. 
He  issued  a large  gold  coinage,  the  pieces  of  which 
went  by  bis  name,  and  were  put  forth  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  circulate  throughout  all  Greece.  The 
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series  of  coins,  from  Philip  II.  to  the  extinction  of 
the  monarchy,  exhibit  the  finest  period  of  Greek 
monetary  art.  (Comp.  H.  N.  Humphrey’s  Ancient 
Coins  and  Medals,  London,  1850,  pp.  58 — 65.) 
During  the  tetrarchy  there  are  numerous  existing 
coins,  evidently  struck  at  Amphipolis,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  local  deity  Artemis  Tauropolos,  with  an 
“obverse”  representing  the  common  Macedonian 
“ type,"  the  club  of  Hercules  within  a garland  of 
oak,  and  the  legend  MaxfSdrut*  irparijr.  (Comp. 
Eckbel,  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.j 


MACELLA  orM  AGELL  A (McUreAAa:  MaceUaro), 
a town  in  the  NW.  of  Sicily,  which  i*  noticed  by 
Polybius  (i.  24)  as  being  taken  by  the  Roman  con- 
suls, C.  Duillius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  as  they  returned 
after  raising  the  siege  of  Segesta,  in  b.c.  260.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  tlve  same  circumstance  noticed, 
and  the  name  of  this  otherwise  obscure  town  men- 
tioned, in  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  rostral 
column  which  records  the  exploits  of  C.  Duillius. 
(Orell.  fnscr.  549.)  It  would  seem  from  Diodorus, 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  same  war,  the 
Romans  had  besieged  Macella  witbont  success, 
which  may  account  for  the  importance  thus  attached 
to  it.  (Diod.  xxiii.  4.  p.  502.)  The  passage  of 
Polybius  in  reality  affords  no  proof  of  the  position  of 
Macella,  though  it  has  been  generally  received  as  an 
evidence  that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Segesta  and  Panormus.  But  as  we  find  a town 
still  culled  MaceUaro,  in  a strong  position  on  a hill 
about  15  miles  E.  of  Segesta,  it  is  probable  that 
this  may  occupy  the  site  of  Macella.  The  only 
other  mention  of  it  in  history  occurs  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  (b.c.  211),  among  the  towns  which  re- 
volted to  the  Carthaginians  after  the  departure  of 
Marcellos  from  Sicily.  (Liv.  xxvl  21.)  As  its 
name  is  here  associated  with  those  of  Hybla  and 
Murgantia,  towns  situated  in  quite  another  part  of 
the  island,  CluveriuA  supposes  that  this  must  be  a 
distinct  town  from  the  Macella  of  Polybius ; but 
there  is  clearly  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  as- 
sumption. The  name  is  written  in  the  old  editions 
of  Livy,  Magella;  and  we  find  the  Magcllini  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14),  while  Ptolemy, 
like  Polybius,  writes  the  name  MaxcAAo.  (Ptol.  iii. 
4.  § 14.)  The  orthography  is  therefore  dubious,  as 
the  authority  of  so  ancient  an  inscription  as  that  of 
Duillius  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case.  The  coins  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Macella  are  of  very  dubious 
authenticity.  TE.  H.  B.] 

MACKPHRACTA  (Ammiau.  xxiv.  2),  a small 
town  of  Babylonia  mentioned  by  Amtnianus  Mareel- 
linus.  It  was  situated  apparently  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  the  W.  of  Sittace,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  Royal  Canal,  or  Nahr-malka , joined  the  Eu- 
phrates. [V.] 

MACESTUS  or  MECESTUS(Mc£x*«tto*  or  Mf- 
KfOTOj),  a tributary  of  (he  river  Rhyndacus:  it  took 
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its  origin  in  a lake  near  Ancyra,  and,  after  flowing  for 
some  distance  in  a western  direction,  it  turned 
northward,  and  joined  the  Rhyndacun  a little  to  the 
north  of  Miletopolis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576;  Plin. 
▼.  40.)  It  seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one 
called  by  Polybius  Megistus  (v.  77),  though  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1162)  remarks, 
that  in  his  time  the  Rhyndacu*  itself  bore  that 
name.  The  lower  part  of  the  river  uow  bears  the 
name  Snsu  or  Susvgherli , while  l he  upper  jwirt  is 
called  Simaui-Su,  (Hamilton’s  Research?*,  voL  ii. 
pp.  105.  111.)  [L.  S.] 

MA'CETA  (MdwfTa,  Nearch.  Peripl.  p.  22  : 
C.  Muuddom),  a promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  gulf,  opposite  the  promontory 
Ha:ino/.on  in  Carmania.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  726,  xvi.  p. 
765.)  It  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Macae,  and  is, 
therefore,  called  by  Strabo  (xvi  p.  765)  a proman 
tory  of  the  Macae,  without  giving  it  any  special 
name.  It  formed  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Asabi,  and  is,  therefore,  called  by  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  7.  § 12),  rh  'Aaa&vv  Axpov. 

MA'CETAE,  MAC  ETTA.  [Mackdoxia.] 
MACHAERUS  (Max<upow  : Etk.  Maxaipi-nji, 
Joseph.),  a strong  fortress  of  Peraea,  first  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  connection  with  Alexander  the  son  of 
Hyrcanus  L,by  whom  it  was  originally  built.  (Ant 
xiii.  16.  § 3;  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  § 2.)  It  was  de- 
livered by  bis  widow  to  her  son  Aristobulus,  who 
first  fortified  it  against  Gabinius  (Ant  xiv.  5.  § 2.) 
to  whom  he  afterwards  surrendered  it,  and  by  whom 
it  was  dismantled  (§  4;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762).  On 
his  escape  from  Rome  Aristobulus  again  attempted 
to  fortify  it;  but  it  was  taken  after  two  days’  siege 
(vi.  i).  it  is  however  celebrated  iu  the  history  of 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It 
was  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  (wpbs  ro7s 
'ApaSims  Spetriv)  (5.  § 2),  and  on  the  confines  of 
Herod’s  jurisdiction  and  that  of  Aretas  king  of 
Arabia,  his  father-in-law,  but  at  this  time  the  his- 
torian expressly  states  that  it  belonged  to  the  latter 
(xviii.  6.  § 1.),  being  the  southern  extremity  of 
Peraea,  as  Pella  was  the  northern.  ( B . J.  iii.  3.  § 3, 
iv.  7.  § 5.)  When  Herod’s  first  wife,  the  daughb-r  of 
A reins,  first  suspected  her  husband’s  guilty  passion 
for  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  she  dis- 
sembled her  indignation,  and  requested  to  be  sent 
to  Machaerus,  whence  she  immediately  proceeded  to 
Petra,  her  father's  capital.  The  fact  of  Machaerus 
being  then  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Aretas  pre- 
sents an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  reception  of 
Josephus’s  statement  that  it  was  the  place  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  martyrdom  : for  suffering,  as  he 
did  in  one  view,  as  a martyr  for  the  conjugal  rights 
of  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  it  is  impiasible  to  believe 
that  Herod  could  have  had  power  to  order  his  exe- 
cution in  that  fortress,  (xviii.  6.  §§  1,  2.)  It  held 
out  against  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  account  of  its  siege  and  reduction  by  the 
lieutenant  Lucilius  Bass  us  furnishes  us  with  the 
most  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable  fortress, 
which  Pliny  (v.  15)  reckons  second  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  strength  of  its  works.  Josephus’s  account 
is  as  follows.  It  was  situated  on  a very  high  hill, 
and  surrounded  with  a wall,  trenched  about  on  all 
sides  with  valleys  of  enormous  depth,  so  as  to  defy 
embankments.  Its  western  side  was  the  highest, 
and  on  this  quarter  the  valley  extended  60  stadia, 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  north  and  south 
the  valleys  were  not  so  steep,  but  still  such  as  to 
render  tlio  fortress  unassailable,  and  the  eastern 
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valley  had  a depth  of  100  cubits.  It  had  been  se- 
lected by  Herod,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position, 
and  he  hod  enclosed  a large  space  within  its  walls, 
which  was  strengthened  with  towers.  This  formed 
the  city:  but  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis, surrounded  with  a wall  of  its  own : flanked 
with  comer  towers  of  160  cubits  in  height.  In  the 
middle  of  tins  was  a stately  palace,  laid  out  in  large  and 
beautiful  chambers,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
reservoirs  for  preserving  the  rain  water.  A shrub  of 
rue,  of  portentous  size,  grew  in  the  palace  yard,  equal 
in  height  and  bulk  to  auy  fig-tree.  A large  store 
of  missiles  and  military  engines  was  kept  there  so 
as  to  enable  its  garrison  to  endure  a protracted 
siege.  Bomsus  proposed  to  assail  it  on  the  cast  side, 
and  commenced  raising  banks  in  the  valley,  and  the 
garrison,  having  left  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  to 
their  fate,  betook  t hemselvc*  to  the  acropdis,  from 
which  they  made  a succession  of  spirited  sallies 
against  the  besiegers.  In  one  of  these  a youth 
named  Eleazar,  of  influential  connections,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated on  condition  that  his  life  was  spared,  and  he 
and  they  allowed  to  evacuate  the  place  in  safety. 
A few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  city,  thus 
abandoned,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape:  but 
1700  males  were  massacred,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  captivity.  ( B . J.  vii.  6.)  Its 
site  has  not  been  recovered  in  modem  times;  bot  it 
is  certainly  wrongly  placed  by  Pliny  at  the  South 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (vii.  16;  Reland,  a.  r.  p.  880). 
The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  copious  hut 
springs  of  bitter  and  sweet  wrater,  of  the  sulphur 
and  alum  mines  in  the  valley  of  Banras,  which  he 
places  on  the  north  of  the  city  of  Machaerus,  sceins 
rather  to  point  to  one  of  the  ruined  sites,  noticed  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  to  the  northern  part  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Callirrhoe,  where  these  phae- 
nomena  are  still  found  ; but  not  the  peculiarly 
noxious  tree,  of  the  same  name  as  the  valley,  which 
was  deadly  to  the  gatherer,  but  was  a specific  against 
daemoniacal  possession.  [Caluiiriiok.]  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  Tracels , pp.  464,  465.)  [G.  W.] 
MACHAETI/GI  (Maxatnryot ; some  MSS.  read 
M axay*vol,  Ptol.  iv.  14.  § 1 1),  a people  of  **  Scythia 
iiitra  Imauin,"  near  the  Iastak.  [E.  B.  J.] 
MACHELO'NES  (Max**®***,  Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  11;  Anon.  p.  15),  a subdivision  of  the  Colt-hian 
tribes  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  Phusis.  Anchialus, 
prince  of  this  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Ucniochi, 
submitted  to  Trajan.  (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  19;  Ritter, 
Ertlkunrie.  vol.  x.  p.  116.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MA'CHLYES  (Mdx^^t,  ITcrod.  iv.  179;  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 26.  r ulg.  Maxpvts),  a Libyan  people,  in  the 
S.  of  Africa  Propria  (Byzacena),  on  the  river  Triton, 
and  separated  by  the  lake  Tritonis  from  the  Lnto- 
phagi,  like  whom  they  fed  upon  the  lotus.  (C«inp. 
Plin.  vii.  2.)  [P.S.1 

MACHU'RES.  [Mauretania.] 

MACHU'SU  [Mauretania.] 

MA'CHYNl  (Maxtor),  n people  of  Africa 
Propria,  whom  Ptolemy  places  S.  of  the  Liby- 
phoenicians,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Srrtis  and  the 
Maciilyks.  (Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  22,  26.)  [P.S.] 

MACINA  (MaA-iWj),  a district  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  766)  as  nearest 
to  Babylonia,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  on  another  by  the  nmrshes  of  the  Chal- 
dueans,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  on  a third  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  climate 
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wns  heavy  and  foggy,  showery  and  hot,  but  pro- 
ducing excellent  fruit.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
was  peculiar.  They  were  planted  in  the  marshes, 
the  soil  necessary  for  their  sustenance  being  placed 
in  wicker  baskets.  They  would  sometimes  drift 
from  their  moorings,  and  were  thrust  back  to  their 
places  with  poles.  [0.  W.J 

MACISTUS  or  MACISTUM  (M<f*«7roj,  rb 
McUkttoc  : F.th.  MaKi'urjnj),  a town  of  Triphylia, 
in  Elis,  said  to  have  been  also  called  Platan  istls. 
(nAaroeirTToPr,  Strab.  viii.  p.  345.)  It  was  origi- 
nally inhabited  by  the  Paroreatae  ami  C ancones, 
who  were  driven  out  by  the  Minyae.  (S:r*l>.  L c.  ; 
Herod,  iv.  148.)  It  was  afterwards  subdued  by  the 
Kleians,  and  became  one  of  their  dependent  town- 
ships whose  history  is  given  under  Lrprkux.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  (viii. 
p.  349).  Macistus  was  situated  upon  a lofty  hill 
in  the  north  of  Triphylia,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  in  the  north  of  the  district,  as 
Lepreum  was  in  the  south.  That  Macistus  was  in 
the  north  of  Triphylia  appears  from  several  circum- 
stances. Strabo  described  its  territory,  the  Macistia, 
as  bordering  upon  Pisatis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
Agis,  in  his  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Elis,  in  b.  c. 
400,  when  he  entered  Triphylia  through  the  Anion 
of  Messenia,  was  first  joined  by  the  Lepreatae,  next 
by  the  Macistii,  and  then  by  the  Epitalii  on  the 
Alpheius.  (Xen.  Hell,  iii.  2.  § 25.)  Stephan  us 
places  Macistus  to  the  westward  of  the  Lepreatis 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.);  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  as 
Arcadia  bordered  upon  the  Lepreatis  in  that  direc- 
tion. Macistus  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samicum  upon  the  const,  as  it  had 
the  Mijiorintendence  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
Samian  Poseidon  at  this  place.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
From  these  circumstances  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Macistus  was  situated  upon  the  heights  of 
Khairiffa* 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Pnusanias  and  Polybius 
mention  only  Samicum,  and  Xenophon  only  Macistus. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Macistians 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  temple  of  the 
Samian  Poseidon,  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  npon 
the  decay  of  Samos  npon  the  coast,  the  Minyuns 
built  Macistus  upon  the  heights  above;  but  that  the 
ancient  name  of  the  place  was  afterwards  revived  in 
the  form  of  Samicum.  The  Macistians  had  a temple 
of  Hercules  situated  npon  the  coast  near  the  Acidon. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  348.) 

(Leake,  Slorta , vol.  H.  p.  206;  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  217;  Boblaye,  Recherche* , ifc.,  p.  135;  Curtins, 
Peloponnesus,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.) 

MACNA  (Max-va),  nn  inland  town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.),  who  places  it 
in  lat.  67°,  long.  28°  45',  near  the  Aelanitic  gulf 
of  the  Red  Sea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  [G.  W.J 

MACORABA  (Moxopetea),  an  inland  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  lat.  73°  20', 
long.  22°,  universally  admitted  to  be  the  ancient 
classical  representative  of  the  modem  Mekka  or 
Mecca. , which  Mr.  For-ter  bolds  to  be  an  idiomntic 
abbreviation  of  Machoraba,  identical  with  the  Arabic 
“ Merharnb,”  “ the  warlike  city,"  or  **  the  city  of 
the  Harb.”  ( Geog . of  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  265,  266.) 
A very  high  antiquity  is  claimed  for  this  city  in 
the  native  traditions,  but  the  absence  of  all  authentic 
notices  of  it  in  the  ancient  geographers  must  be 
allowed  to  disprove  its  claim  to  notoriety  on  account 
of  its  sanctity  at  any  very  remote  period.  -The 
territory  of  Mekka  was,  according  to  universal 
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Arabian  history  or  tradition,  the  central  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jorham  and  the  Jorhninites,  descendants 
of  the  Joktanite  patriarch  Sherah.  the  Jerah  of  tl  e 
book  of  Genesis  (x.  26).  who  in  the  earliest  times 
were  the  sovereigns  of  Mekka,  the  guardians  of  tl* 
Kaaba.  and  the  superintendents  of  the  idolatrous 
sacrifices  in  the  valley  of  Mina , from  whence  they 
derived  their  classical  synonym  Minaei.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  when  they  were  sui'erseded  by  the 
Ishmaelite  Arabs  of  the  family  of  Kedar,  whose 
descendants,  according  to  immemorial  Arabic  tra- 
dition, settled  in  the  Iledjar;  and  onetrilw  of  whom 
was  named  Koreish  ( collegit  undique ),  “ quod  circa 
Meccam,  coitgregati  degertnt.'*  (Canus  ap.  Golium, 
in  roc.,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  248,  n.)  This  tribe,  however,  from  which  Mo- 
hammed sprung,  had  been  for  centuries  the  guardians 
of  the  Kaaba,  and  lords  of  Mekka,  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance : for  if  the  very  plausible  etymology  and 
import  of  the  classioal  name,  as  above  given,  be 
Correct,  and  Beni-llarb  was,  as  Mr.  Forster  has 
elaborately  proved,  a synonym  for  the  sons  of  Kednr, 
it  will  follow  that  they  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
their  name  to  the  capital  some  time  before  it  ap- 
peared in  Ptolemy's  list,  nor  can  any  traces  of  a 
more  ancient  name  be  discovered,  nor  any  notices 
of  the  ancient  city,  further  than  the  bare  mention 
of  its  name  by  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 

**  Mekka,  sometimes  also  called  Bekka,  which 
worda  are  synonymous,  and  signify  a place  of  great 
concoorse,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities 
in  the  world.  It  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  Me.- a 
of  Scripture  (Gen.  x.  30),  a name  not  unknown  to 
the  Arabians,  and  supposed  to  be  taken  from  one  of 
IshmaePs  sons”  (Gen.  xxv.  15).  (Sale’s  Koran, 
Preliminary  Discourse,  sect.  i.  p.  4.)  Its  situation 
is  thus  described  by  Burckhardt: — “The  town  is 
situated  in  a valley,  narrow  and  sandy,  the  main 
direction  of  which  is  from  north  to  south  ; but  it 
inclines  towards  the  north-west  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  In  breadth  this  valley 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred  pares, 
the  chief  part  of  the  city  being  placed  where  the 
valley  is  most  broad.  The  town  itself  covers  a 
spu  e of  about  1500  paces  in  length  ; . . . . but  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  comprehended  under  the 
denomination  of  Mekka”  (i.e.  including  the  suburbs) 
“ amounts  to  3500  paces.  The  mountains  enclosing 
this  valley  (which,  before  the  town  was  built,  the 
Arabs  had  named  Wady  Mekka  or  Bekka)  are  from 
200  to  500  feel  in  height,  completely  barren  and 
destitute  of  trees. ....  Must  of  the  town  is  situated 
in  the  valley  itself;  but  there  are  also  parts  built 
on  the  sides  of  the  mount4iins,  principally  of  the 
eastern  chain,  whore  the  primitive  habitations  of 
the  Konrysh  and  the  ancient  town  appear  to  hare 
been  placet!."  It  is  described  as  a handsome  town; 
with  streets  br*»der,  and  stone  houses  more  lofty, 
than  in  other  Eastern  cities:  hut  since  the  decline  of 
the  pilgrimage  “nnmerous  buildings  in  the  outskirts 
have  fallen  completely  into  ruin,  and  the  town  itself 
exhibits  in  every  street  houses  rapidly  decaying." 
Its  population  has  declined  in  proportion.  The  results 
of  Burekhasdt’s  inquiries  gave  “ between  25,000 
and  30,000  stationary  inhabitants  for  the  population 
of  the  city  and  suburbs,  besides  from  3000  to 
4000  Abyssinian*  and  black  slaves:  its  habitations 
are  capable  of  containing  three  times  this  number.” 
This  estimate,  however,  shows  a considerable  increase 
within  the  last  three  centuries;  for  “ in  the  time  of 
Sultan  Selym  I.  (in  A.  H.  923,  i.  •.  a.  d.  1517)  a 
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census  was  taken,  and  the  number  found  to  be 
12.000  men,  women,  and  children.”  In  earlier  times 
the  population  was  much  more  considerable  ; for 
“when  Abou  Dhaker  sacked  Mekka  in  a.  h.  314 
(a.  d.  926)  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  by 
his  ferocious  soldiers."  Ali  Bey’s  estimate  in  a.d.  1807 
is  much  lower  than  Burckhardt’s  in  a.d.  1814. 
Yet  the  funner  says  “ that  the  population  of  Mekka 
diminishes  sensibly.  This  city,  which  is  known  to 
have  contained  more  than  100,000  souls,  does  nut  at 
present  shelter  more  than  from  16.000  to  18,000;” 
and  conjectures  that  “ it  will  be  reduced,  in  the 
course  of  a century,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  6ize  it 
now  is.”  The  celebrated  Koaba  demands  a cursory 
notice.  It  is  situuted  in  the  midst  of  a great  court, 
which  forms  a parallelogram  of  about  536  feet  by 
356,  surrounded  by  a double  piazza.  This  sanc- 
tuary, called,  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  El-Haram,  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  is  built 
in  a narrow  valley,  having  a considerable  slope  from 
north  to  south.  In  order  to  form  a level  area  for 
the  great  court  of  the  temple,  the  ground  has  evi- 
dently been  hollowed  out,  subsequently  to  the 
erection  of  the  Kaaba,  which  is  the  only  ancient 
edifice  in  the  temple.  The  building  itself  (called 
by  the  natives  Beit-UUaA,  the  House  of  God),  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  sacred  building  now  existing, 
is  a quadrilateral  tower,  the  sides  and  angles  of 
which  are  unequal.  Its  dimensions  are  38  feet  by 
29,  and  its  height  34  feet  4 inches;  built  of  square- 
hewn  but  unpolished  blocks  of  quartz,  schorl,  and 
mica,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  black  stone,  the  most  sacred  object  of  vene- 
ration, is  built  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  NE. 
and  SE.  sides,  42  inches  above  the  pavement.  It 
is  believed  by  the  Moslems  to  have  61*00  presented 
to  Abraham  by  tbe  angel  Gabriel,  and  is  called  “ the 
heavenly  stone.”  Ali  Bey  says  that  “it  is  a frag- 
ment of  volcanic  basalt,  sprinkled  throughout  its 
circumference  with  small,  pointed,  coloured  crystals, 
and  varied  with  red  feldspalh  upon  a dark  black 
ground  like  coal.”  The  famous  well  of  Zeinzcm.  in 
the  great  mosk,  is  56  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  fed  hy  a copious  spring  ; but  its  water,  says 
Burckhardt,  “ however  holy,  is  heavy  to  tbe  taatc, 
and  impedes  digestion."  Ali  Bey,  on  the  contiary, 
says  that  it  is  wholesome,  though  warmer  than  the 
air  even  in  that  hot  climate.  The  town  is  further 
supplied  with  rain-water  preserved  in  cisterns:  hut 
the  best  water  in  Mekka  is  brought  by  a conduit 
from  the  vicinity  of  Ararat,  6ix  or  seven  hours 
distant.”  (Ali  Bey,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74 — 114  ; 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia,  pp.  94. &c.)  [G.W.] 
MACRA  (6  M an  piis,  St  rib. ; Ptolemy  has  the 
corrupt  form  MowpdAAa : Mayra'),  a considerable 
river  of  Northern  Italy,  rising  in  the  Apennines  and 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  near  Luna.  It  was 
under  the  Roman  dominion  the  established  limit  be- 
tween Liguria  und  Etruria  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Flor. 
ii.  3.  § 4;  Strab.  v.  p.  222  ; Vib.  Seq.  p.  14) ; but 
at  an  earlier  period  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Apuani 
occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a long  struggle  with  that  people  that 
the  Romans  were  able  to  carry  their  arms  os  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Macro.  (Liv.  xxxix  32,  xl.  41.) 
The  Maera  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
rivers  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  but  it  still  retains  the 
character  of  a mountain  torrent,  at  times  very  vio- 
lent and  impetuous,  at  others  so  shallow  as  to  be 
wholly  unlit  for  navigation  (Lucan,  ii.  426).  The 
ruins  of  Luna  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Magra,  about  a mile  from  the  sea,  while  the  cele- 
brated Port  of  Luna  (the  Gulf  of  Sjxnia)  is  some 
miles  distant  to  the  W.,  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  intervening  range  of  hills  [Luma].  About  10 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  Magra  receives  from  its 
W.  bank  the  waters  of  the  Vara , also  a formidable 
torrent,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  Boactes  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 3).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACRA  COME,  a place  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxii.  13)  along  with  Sperchiae.  Its  positiun  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  perhaps  a town  of  the  Aenianes. 

MAORIS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  also 
called  Helena.  [Hkmcna.] 

MACKO  BII  (Herod,  iii.  17—25  ; Plin.  vi.  30. 
s.  35,  vii.  1.  s.  2 ; Solin.  30.  § 9 ; Mela,  iii.  9.  § 1). 
or  the  long-lived,  might  have  been  briefly  enume- 
rated among  the  numerous  and  obscure  tribes  which 
dwelt  above  Philae  and  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  were  it  not  for  the  conspicuous  oosition  as- 
signed to  them  by  Herodotus.  He  describes  the 
Macrobii  as  a strong  and  opulent  nation,  remarkable 
for  its  stature,  beauty  and  longevity,  and,  in  some 
respects,  as  highly  civilised.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, a rumour  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  the 
Macrobian  territory  stimulated  the  avarice  of  the 
Persian  king,  Cambyses,  wbo  led  a great  army 
against  them  : but  in  his  haste  be  omitted  to  pro- 
vide his  host  with  food  and  water,  and  the  city  was 
distant  many  days’  journey,  and  between  the  Macro- 
bian  land  and  Egypt  lay  sandy  wastes,  and  the  Per- 
sians perished  through  drought  and  hunger,  Cam- 
byses alone  and  a small  residue  of  his  army  returning 
to  Egypt.  In  the  description  of  Herodotus,  the  mint 
important  point  is  the  geographical  position  assigned 
to  them.  It  is  iu  the  farthest  south  (iwl  tiJ  voriri 
SaXdoaT),  c.  17,  ra  f<>xara  ttjj  yi)S,  c.  25)  the 
limits  of  the  habitable  world,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Herodotus.  The  Macrobian  land  wan  ac- 
cordingly beyond  the  Arabian  Gulf,  on  the  shore®  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  that  undefined  and  illimit- 
able region  called  Barbaria  by  the  ancient  cosmo- 
graph  era. 

Travellers  and  writers  on  geography  have  advanced 
several  theories  respecting  their  position  in  Africa. 
Bruce  {Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  43)  supposes  the  Ma- 
crobii to  have  been  a tribe  of  Shan  cal  la  or  lowland 
blacks.  Kennel  1 (Geogr.  System  of  Herod.  ii.  p.29, 
2nd  edit.)  identities  them  with  the  Abyssinian*; 

1 Hceren  ( African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321 — 338) 
believes  them  to  have  been  a branch  of  the  Sem&ieh 
who  occupied  the  maritime  district  around  Cape 
Guardafui:  while  }\\ebu)ir (Dissertation  on  theGeog. 
of  Herod,  p.  20)  objects  to  all  these  surmises,  as 
taking  for  granted  too  much  knowledge  in  Herodotus 
himself.  In  the  story,  as  it  stands,  there  is  one  in- 
surmountable objection  to  the  position  in  the  far 
south  assigned  to  them  hy  the  historian,  and  too 
readily  accepted  by  bis  modern  commentators.  No 
army,  much  less  an  oriental  army  with  its  many 
incumbrances,  could  have  marched  from  Egypt  into 
Abyssinia  without  pnviously  sending  forward  maga- 
zines and  securing  wells.  There  were  neither  roods, 
nor  tanks  of  water,  nor  com  land  nor  herbage  to  be 
found  in  a considerable  portion  rf  the  route  (Sldfifios, 
c.  25).  Even  at  the  present  day  no  direct  commu- 
nication exists  between  Aegypt  and  tho  land  of  the 
Nubians  of  Somuleh.  No  single  traveller,  no  caravan, 
couhl  adventure  to  proceed  by  land  from  the  cata- 
racts to  Cape  Guardafui.  An  army  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  alleged  host  of  Cambyses  would  in 
a few  days  exhaust  the  grass  and  the  millet  of  Nu- 
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bia  wherein  the  only  productive  soil  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  south  of  Philae  consists  of  narrow 
Blips  of  ground  adjacent  to  and  irrigated  by  the  Nile. 
From  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  nearest 
frontier  of  Abyssinia  the  only  practical  road  for  an 
army  lies  along  the  river  bank,  and  the  distance  to 
be  traversed  is  at  least  900  miles. 

We  must  therefore  abandon  the  belief  that  the 
Macrobians  dwelt  in  the  farthest  sonth.  But  there 
are  other  suspicious  features  in  the  narrative.  Similar 
length  of  days  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  Tar- 
tessians  (i.  163;  comp.  Anacreon,  ap.  Strab.  iii.  2), 
nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  Hyperboreans  in 
the  extreme  north  are  also  denominated  Macrobii. 
Wc  may  also  bear  in  mind  the  mythical  aspect  of 
Homer’s  Acthiopinns  ( Iliad,  i.  423)  in  which  pas- 
sage the  epithet  “ faultless  " (d pbpovss)  implies  not 
moral  but  physical  superiority  (comp  Herod,  iii.  20 : 
piynrrot  *ol  K&Witrroi  avBpwicotv  wdvTotv).  u Men," 
as  Dr.  Kenrick  justly  remarks,  M groaning  under  the 
burden  of  the  social  state,  have  in  every  age  been 
prone  to  indulge  in  such  pictures  of  ease  and  abun- 
dance as  Herodotus,  in  the  passages  cited,  and  Pin- 
dar ( Pyth . x.  57)  draw  of  countries  beyond  the 
limits  of  geographical  knowledge  and  of  times  beyond 
the  origin  of  history." 

If,  then,  we  do  not  yield  up  the  Macrobii  to  myth 
or  fable  altogether,  we  must  seek  for  them  in  some 
district  nearer  Aegypt.  Whatever  tribe  or  region 
Cambyses  intended  to  subdue,  gold  was  abundant, 
and  brass,  or  rather  copper,  scarce  among  them. 
Now  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Kordofan  (15°  20' — 
10°  N.  lat,  23° — 32°  E.  long.)  are  commonly  called 
Nobali,  and  Nob  is  an  old  A Egyptian  word  for  gold. 
Again,  the  Macrobii  were  singularly  tall,  well  pro- 
portioned and  healthy;  and  Kordofan  has,  from  time 
immemorial,  supplied  the  valley  of  the  Nile  with 
able-bodied  and  comely  slaves  of  both  sexes  (Hume, 
op.  Walpole , Turkey , p.  392).  Moreover,  the  ca- 
ravans bear  with  them,  as  marketable  wares,  wrought 
and  unwrought  copper  to  this  district.  In  1821 
Mohammed  Ali  achieved  what  Cambyses  failed  in 
attempting.  With  less  than  7000  men,  half  of 
whom  indeed  perished  through  fatigue  and  the  cli- 
mate, he  subdued  all  the  couutries  contiguous  to  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar  and  Kordofan  inclusive;  and 
the  objects  which  stimulated  his  expedition  were 
gold  and  slave*.  We  shall  therefore  perhaps  not 
greatly  err  in  assigning  to  the  Macrobii  of  Hero- 
dotus a local  habitation  much  nearer  than  Abyssinia 
to  the  southern  frontier  of  Aegypt,  nor  in  suggesting  1 
that  their  name,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Semitic  word  Magrabi , i.  e.  the 
dwellers  in  the  west.  A position  west  of  the  Nile 
would  account  also  for  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Ichthyophagi  of  Elephant  is  (Bojah  or  Bisharye 
Arabs)  of  the  languages  of  the  Macrobii. 

The  modem  Bisharyes  occupy  the  country  east  of 
the  Nile  from  Aegypt  to  Abyssinia;  and  their  trade 
and  journeys  extend  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Kordofan. 
If  then  we  regard  the  Macrobii  (the  Magrabi)  and 
the  Ichthyophagi  (the  BUharye)  as  respectively  seated 
on  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  latter 
people  will  have  been  the  most  available  guides 
whom  Cambyses  could  employ  for  exploring  the  land 
of  the  Macrobians. 

It  should  Iv  remembered,  however,  that  Herodotus 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Persian  expedition 
either  from  the  Persian  conquerors  rf  Aegypt,  or 
from  the  Aegyptian  priests  themselves:  neither  of 
whom  would  be  willing  to  disclose  to  an  inquisitive 
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foreigner  the  actual  situation  of  a land  in  which  gold 
was  so  abundant.  By  placing  it  in  the  far  south, 
and  exaggerating  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
army  of  Cambyses,  they  might  justly  hope  to  deter 
strangers  from  prying  into  the  recesses  of  a region 
from  which  themselves  were  deriving  a profitable 
monopoly. 

Upon  the  wonders  of  the  Macrobian  land  it  would 
be  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell,  were  they  not  in 
singular  accordance  with  some  known  features  in  the 
physical  or  commercial  character  of  that  region.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  Kordofan  the  hills  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  iron  ore  in  some  districts  is 
plentiful.  Tho  fountain  of  health  may  thus  have 
been  one  of  several  mineral  springs.  The  ascription 
of  extreme  longevity  to  a people  who  dwelt  in  a hot 
and  by  no  means  healthy  climate  may  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that,  whereas  many  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  in  these  regions  put  to  death  their  old  people, 
when  no  longer  capable  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  the  Macrobians  abstained  from  so  cruel  a 
practice.  The  procerity  of  the  king  seems  to  imply 
that  the  chieftains  of  the  Macrobii  belonged  to  a dif- 
ferent race  from  their  subjects  (compare  Scylax,  ap. 
Aristot.  vii.  p.  1332).  “ The  Table  of  the  Son”  is 
the  market-place  in  which  trade,  or  rather  barter, 
was  carried  on  with  strangers,  according  to  a prac- 
tice mentioned  by  Cosmas,  the  Indian  mariner,  who 
describes  the  annual  fairs  of  southern  Aethiopia  in 
terms  not  unlike  those  employed  by  Herodotus  in  his 
account  of  the  Macrobians  (pp.  138, 139),  [W.  B.D.] 

MACROCE'PHALI  (McutpuatyaAoi),  that  is, 
M people  with  long  heads."  (Strab.  i.  p.  43.)  The 
Siginni,  a barbarous  tribe  about  Mount  Caucasus, 
artificially  contrived  to  lengthen  their  heads  as  mnch 
as  possible.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  520;  comp.  Hippocr. 
de  Aer.  35.)  It  appears  that  owing  to  this  custom 
they  were  called  Macrocephali  ; at  least  Pliny 
vi.  4),  Pomp.  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Scylax  (p.  33), 
speak  of  a nation  of  this  name  in  the  north-east  of 
Pontus.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Peripl. 
Pont.  Eux.  (p.  14)  regards  them  as  the  same  people 
as  the  Macrones,  but  Pliny  (I.  c.)  clearly  distin- 
guishes tho  two.  [L.  S.] 

MACRO'NES  (M&txvws),  a powerful  tribe  in 
the  cast  of  Pontus,  about  the  Moscbici  moun- 
tains. They  are  described  as  wearing  garments 
made  of  hair,  and  os  using  in  war  wooden 
helmets,  small  shields  of  wicker-work,  and  short 
lances  with  long  points.  (Herod,  ii.  104,  vii.  78; 
Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8.  § 3,  v.  5.  § 18,  vii.  8. 
25;  comp.  Hecat.  Fragm.  191;  Scylax,  p.  33; 
ionys.  Perieg.  766;  Apollon.  Rbod.  ii.  22;  Plin. 
vi.  4 ; Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  § 22,  who  asserts 
that  they  observed  the  custom  of  circumcision.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  548)  remarks,  in  passing,  that  the 
people  formerly  called  Macrones  bore  in  his  day  the 
name  of  Sanni,  though  Pliny  (l  c.)  speaks  of  the 
Sonni  aud  Macrones  as  two  distinct  peoples.  They 
appear  to  have  always  been  a rude  and  wild  tribe, 
until  civilisation  and  Christianity  were  introduced 
among  them  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop. 
Bell  Pers.x.  15,  Bell  Goth.  iv.  2,  de  Aed.  iii. 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

MACRON  TEICHOS  (Moxpii-  »J*° 

called  “ the  wall  of  Anastas  ms,”  was  a fortification 
constructed  In  a.  d.  507,  by  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius  I.  of  Constantinople,  as  a means  of  defence  against 
the  Bulgarians:  it  consisted  of  a strong  wall  run- 
ning across  tho  isthmus  of  Constantinople,  from  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that  of  the  Euxina 
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Some  parts  of  this  wall,  which  at  a later  period 
proved  useful  against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  ir.  9;  comp.  Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol. 

I.  p.  159.)  [L.  a] 

MACROPOGO'NES  (Ma^poirarywees),  or  the 
“ Longbcards,"  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  W.  Caucasus 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  492).  whose  position  must  be  fixed 
somewhere  near  Tarabuzun . (Chesnev,  Eupkrat . 
▼ol.  i.  p.  276.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACTO'RIUM  (MavTtepiov),  a town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gela,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vii.  153).  who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Geloan  citizens,  who  were  driven  nut  from 
their  country,  and  were  restored  to  it  by  Telinea, 
the  ancestor  nf  Gelon.  The  name  is  also  fuunil  in 
Stephanua  of  Byzantium  (a.  r.),  who  cite*  it  from 
Philistua,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  later  times. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  that  afforded  by 
Herodotus,  who  calls  it  “ a city  above  Gela,"  by 
which  he  must  mean  further  inland.  Cluverius 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Butera,  a town  on  a hill  about  8 miles  inland  from 
TerrtmovOj  the  site  of  Gela.  (Clover.  SiciL  p. 
3C3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACCM,  a town  in  the  north  of  Aethiopia. 
(Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.) 

MACUREBL  [Maijhktaxia  ] 

MACY'XI  A (Mawitaa,  Strab.  x.  p.  451 ; McwnVo, 
Plut.  Quaest.  Grace.  15;  Maxvrtia,  Steph.  B.  9.  v.: 
Eth.  Mttfmti).  a town  of  Aetolia  on  the  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Taphiassus. 
According  to  Strata  it  was  built  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  called  a 
town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrinns  by  the  poet  Archytas 
of  Amphfasa,  who  describes  it  in  an  hexameter  line: 
“ the  grape-clad,  perfume -breathing,  lovely  Mac^na." 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Alcaeus,  the 
Measenian,  who  was  a contemporary  of  Philip  V., 
king  of  Macedonia.  Pliny  mentions  a mountain  Ma- 
cyniuin,  which  must  have  been  part  of  Mount  Ta- 
phiassus,  near  Mary  nia,  unless  it  is  indeed  a mistake 
for  the  town.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460 ; Pint.  1.  c.  ; 
A nth.  Grace,  ix.  518:  Plin.  iv.  3;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  i.  p.  111.) 

MACY'NIUM.  [Macyttia  ; Aktoua,  p.  63,  b.] 

MADAI.  [Media.] 

MADAURA  (Augustin.  Ep.  49,  Conf.  ii.  3)  or 
Mad  rues  (Mc£5oopoi,  Ptol.  iv.  3 § 30).  a town  in 
the  north  of  Nuinidia,  near  Taga-.te,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Medaura,  the  birthplace  of 
Appuleius.  [Mkdaura.] 

MADKBA  (MmSagtfr,  LXX.;  Joseph.), 

a city  originally  of  Moab,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  conquest  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ites.  (Numb.  xxi.  30;  comp.  Ji»cph.  -4n/.  xiii.  1. 
§§  2,  4.)  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX. 
in  two  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
Ilebrew,  M Mwdf  being  substituted  in  Numbers 
(I.  c.)  and  rfjr  Mwa&'nSot  in  Isaiah  (xv.  2).  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Reubenites  in  the  division  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  conquests,  nnd  was  in  their 
southern  bonier.  xiii.  9,  16.)  It  was  one  of 

several  Moabite  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under 
Hyrcanus  and  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  9.  § I,  15.  § 4).  but  was  afterwards  restored 
by  Hyrcanns  II.  to  Aretns  (xiv.  1.  § 4).  Mvbava 
fa  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  § 6)  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  joined  with  Heshbon,  consistently  with  which 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  (Onomast.  $.  r.)  notice  it  as 
•till  existing,  nnder  its  old  name,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Heshbon  ; where  its  ruins  may  still  be  identified. 


i “ In  order  to  see  Medaba,  I left  the  great  road  at 
7/cstan, — and  proceeded  in  a more  eastern  direction. 
...  At  the  end  of  eight  hours  we  reached  Afadtha 
built  upon  a round  hill.  This  is  the  ancient  Medaba, 
, but  there  fa  no  river  near  it.  It  is  at  least  half  an 
hour  in  circumference:  I observed  many  remains  of 
the  walls  of  private  houses,  constructed  with  blocks 
of  ailex;  but  not  a single  edifice  is  standing.  There 
is  a large  Birket"  (“  the  immense  tank"  mentioned 
I by  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  471,  as  “ the  only  object  <«f 
! interest  ").  “ On  the  west  side  of  the  town  are  the 

foundations  of  a temple,  built  with  Urge  stones,  and 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  ...  A part  of  its 
eastern  wall  remains.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
courts  stand  two  columns  nf  the  IXoric  order: ...  in 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  courts  is  a large  well." 
(Bim  khardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  365.  366.)  It  is 
mentioned  as  wd\i»  Mi}Hd6a>y  in  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  was  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third 
Palestine,  or  of  Arabia.  (Retand,  Palaestina, 
s.  v.  pjc  893,  216 — 219;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chrit- 
tianus,  col.  769—772.)  [G  W.] 

MADK'NA,  a district  in  Armenia  Minor,  between 
the  Cyrus  and  A raxes.  (Sext.  Ruf.  in  LucuU.  15; 
Eutrop.  tiii  4.) 

MADE  rilU'BADITS  M.  (t b Wlah*6ov€abov  tj 
Ma\*6ovGa\ov  o^k»i),  is  the  name  applied  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  § 15)  to  that  part  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  Atlas  cliain  S.  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis 
which  contained  the  sources  of  the  Chinalaph  and 
its  tributaries.  [Comp.  Atlas.]  [P.  S.] 

MA'DIA  (Ma3i'a,  Ptol.  v.  10.  ij  6),  a place  in  the 
interior  of  Colchis,  probably  the  Matium  of  Pliny 
(vi.  4). 

MAD1S.  [Madtti-9.] 

MADMANNA  (Mayapfu,  LXX. ; 

Enseb.),  a ( it*  of  the  trita  of  Judah  mentioned  only 
in  Joshua  (xv.  31).  It  was  situated  in  the  south 
of  the  trita.  apjiarently  near  Ziklag.  Eusebius,  who 
confounds  it  with  the  Madtnctmh  of  Isaiah  (x.  31), 
mentions  the  ruins  of  a town  near  Gaza,  named 
Menois  (Mn^orii),  which  he  identifies  with  Mad* 
manna.  (Onntmut.  s.  r ) [G.  W.l 

MADMEN  AH  (MaSfSrjed.  LXX.),  a town  or  vil- 
lage on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, mentioned  only  in  Icniah  (x.  31).  It  was  ob 
vi ou. sly  on  or  pear  the  line  of  march  of  an  invading 
army  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  north,  by  war 
of  Michinash,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  and 
Jerusalem.  It  fa  confounded  with  Modutanna  by 
Eusebius.  (Onomast,  s.  r.  M nvtGr)va.)  [G. \V.] 

MADOCK  ( Ma5<fau  woAir),  a city  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Homeritae, 
apparently  in  the  extreme  west  of  their  district,  and 
consequently  not  far  to  the  west  of  Aden.  (Ptol.  vi. 
7.  § 9.)  It  is  not  otherwise  known.  [G.  W.] 
MADUATK'NI,  a people  of  Thrace,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxviii.  40)  along  with  the  Astii,  Caeni, 
and  Coreli,  bnt  otherwi>e  nnknmvn. 

MADU'RUS.  [ Madai'ka.] 

MA'DYTCS  (MaSord? ; Eth  Ma5t'ru»«),  an  im- 
portant port  town  in  the  Thra<  ionCheraonesus.oti  the 
Hellespont, nearly  npp,*.ite  to  Ahydos.  (Liv.  xxxi.  1 6, 
xxxiii.38;  MeU, ii.2 : AnnaCouin.xiv  p.429;Steph. 
Byz.  s.  v. ; Strab.  vii.  p.  331.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  12. 
§ 4)  mentions  in  the  same  district  a town  of  the 
name  of  Madfa,  which  some  identify  with  Madytus, 
but  which  seems  to  have  taen  situated  more  inland. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  Maito  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Madytus.  [L.  S.] 

MAEA  (Mata,  Sladiasm.  Mar.  Magn.  tj§  74,  76; 
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MAEANDER. 

called  Taia  or  Tala  by  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 46),  an  islanl 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  7 stadia  S.  of  the 
island  Pontia. 

MAEANDER  (Malwbpos:  Meinder  or  Boyuk 
Meinder),  a celebrated  river  in  Asia  Minor,  has  its 
sources  not  far  from  Celaenaa  in  Phrygia  (Xem-ph. 
Anab.  L 2.  § 7),  where  it  gushed  forth  in  a park  of 
Cyrus.  According  to  some  (Strab.  zii.  p.  578; 
Maxim.  Tyr.  viii.  38)  its  sources  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  river  Marsyas;  but  this  is  irreconcilable 
with  Xenophon,  according  to  whom  the  sources  of 
the  two  rivers  were  only  near  each  other,  the  Mar- 
syas  rising  in  a royal  palace.  Others,  again,  as 
Pliny  (v.  31),  Solinus  (40.  § 7),  and  Murtianus 
Capelin  (6.  p.  221),  state  that  the  Maeander 
flowed  out  of  a lake  on  Mount  Aulocrene.  Col. 
Leake  (Aria  Minor , p.  158,  See.)  reconciles  all 
these  apparently  different  statements  by  the  remark 
that  both  the  Maeander  and  the  Moray  as  have  their 
origin  in  the  lake  on  Mount  Aulocrene,  above  Cc- 
laenae,  but  that  they  issue  at  different  parts  of  the 
mountain  below  the  lake.  The  Maeander  was  so 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  numerous  windings, 
that  its  name  became,  aud  still  is,  proverbial.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  869;  Hesiod,  Theog.  339;  Herod,  rii.  26, 
30  Strab.  xii.  p.  577;  Paus.  viii.  41.  §3;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  162,  &c.;  Liv.  xxxviii.  13;  Scnec.  Here . 
Fur.  683,  I*hocn.  605.)  Its  w hole  course  has 
a south-western  direction  on  the  south  of  the  range 
of  Mount  Messogis.  In  the  south  of  Tripoiis  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Lycus,  whereby  it  becomes 
a river  of  some  importance.  Near  Carura  it  passes 
from  Phrygia  into  Caria,  where  it  flows  in  its  tor- 
tuous course  through  the  M.ieaudrian  plain  (comp, 
fctmb.  xiv.  p.  648,  xv.  p.  691),  and  finally  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  Icarian  sea,  between  Priene  and 
My  us,  opposite  to  Miletus,  from  which  its  mouth  is 
only  10  stadia  distant.  (Plin.  L c Paus.  ii.  5.  § 2.) 
The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander  are  the  Quotas, 
Marsyas,  Clvdsub,  Lktiiakus,  and  G arson,  in 
the  north;  aud  the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Haiu'asls, 
and  a second  Maksyas,  in  the  south.  The  Maeander 
is  everywhere  a very  deep  river  (Kic.  Chonnt.p.  125; 
Liv.  /.  e.),  but  not  very  broad,  so  that  in  many  parts 
its  depth  equals  its  breadth.  As  moreover  it  carried 
in  its  waters  a great  quantity  of  nmd,  it  was  navi- 
gable only  for  small  craft.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579,  xiv.  p. 
636.)  it  frequently  overflowed  its  banks;  and,  iu 
consequence  of  Lhe  quantity  of  its  deposits  at  its 
mouth,  the  coast  has  been  pushed  about  20  or  30 
stadia  further  into  the  sea,  so  that  several  small 
islands  off  the  coast  have  become  united  with  the 
mainland.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  § 5;  Thucyd.  viii.  17.) 
There  was  a story  about  a subterraneous  connection 
between  the  Maeander  and  the  Alpheius  in  Elis. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  § 2;  comp.  Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i. 
p.  525,  loll.,  ii.  p.  161,  foil.)  [L.  S.J 

MAEANDER  (4  Matcu-Spov,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §§ 
8,  10,  11),  a chain  of  mountains  in  Eastern  India, 
cotnpreliended,  according  U>  Ptolemy's  subdivision, 
in  the  f>art  called  by  him  liuiia  extra  Gangcm. 
They  may  he  best  considered  as  an  outlying  spur 
from  the  Bepyrrhus  M.  (now  Jarrow),  extending 
in  a southerly  direction  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Donnas  towards  the  sea  coast.  Their  present  name 
Beems  to  be  Mum- Mura.  [V.J 

MAEANDRO'POLIS  (Mara*8pouiro\»i),  a town 
of  uncertain  site,  though,  as  its  name  seems  to  indi- 
cate, it  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the 
Maeander,  and  more  especially  in  the  territory  of 
Maguesia,  as  wo  learn  from  Stephanos  13.  (*.  v. ; 
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comp.  Plin.  v.  29),  from  whom  we  may  also  infer 
that  the  place  was  sometimes  called  Maeander.  [L.S.  J 

MAEATAE  (Mcudrai).  a general  name  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  (Ixxv.  5,  lxxvi.  12)  to  the  British 
tribes  nearest  to  the  Roman  vallum,  the  Catedouii 
dwelling  beyond  them.  (Comp.  Jornandes,  dc  Rtb. 
Get.  c.  2.) 

MAEDl  (MaiSof, MaSoc,  Thuo.  it  98;  Polyb.  x. 
41),  a powerful  people  in  the  west  of  Thrace, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Axius  and  Margus, 
and  upon  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Scorning. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  472.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Maedi  bordered  eastward  on  the  Thu- 
n&tae  of  Dardania  (vii.  p.  316),  and  that  the  Axius 
flowed  through  their  territory  (vu.  p.  331).  The 
latter  was  called  Moedica  (M cubucij,  Ptol.  iit  11. 
§ 9 ; Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xl.  22).  They  frequently  mane 
incursions  into  Macedonia  ; hut  in  b.c.  211,  Philip 

V.  invaded  their  territory,  and  took  their  chief  town 
lamphorina,  which  is  probably  represented  by  Vranid 
or  Ivorina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Margus  or 
Morava.  (Liv.  xxvi.  25.)  We  also  learn  from  Livy 
(xl.  22)  that  the  some  king  traversed  their  territory 
in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mt.  Uacmus;  and 
that  on  his  return  into  Macedonia  he  received  the 
submission  of  Petra,  a fortress  of  the  Maedi.  Among 
the  other  places  in  Maedica,  we  read  of  Phragandae 
(Liv.  xxvi.  25)  and  Desuduba,  probably  the  modern 
Kumanoro,  on  one  o:  the  confluents  of  the  upper 
Axius.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  The  Maedi  are  said  to  have 
been  of  Uie  same  race  as  the  Bithynians  in  Asia,  and 
were  hence  called  Maedobithyni  (Steph.  B.  a.  v. 
Mai8ot  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  295).  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
p.  316;  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

MAKNACA  (Matvdjnj),  a Greek  city  on  the  S. 
const  of  Hispania  Raetica,  the  most  westerly  colony 
of  the  Phucaeans.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156;  Scynm.  145,  et 
seq.)  Iu  Strabo’s  time  it  had  been  destroyed;  but  the 
ruins  were  still  visible.  He  refutes  the  error  of  those 
who  confound'  d it  with  Malaca,  which  was  not  a 
Greek,  but  a Phoenician  city,  and  lay  further  to  the 

W. j  but  this  error  is  repeated  by  Avion  us  (Or. 
Marit.  426,  et  seq.).  The  place  seems  to  be  the 

of  Stepbanus.  [P.  S.] 

MAE'NALUS.  1.  (MofvoAos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  388  ; 
Schol.  ad  A poll.  RhotL  i.  769;  McuVaAov,  Theocr.  L 
123;  rb  MamxAiov  6 pos,  Paus.  viiL  36.  § 7;  Mae- 
nalu* , Virg.  Eel.  viii.  22  ; Mel.  ii.  3 ; Plin.  iv.  6. 
s.  10  ; Maenala , pL,  Virg.  Eel.  x.  55  ; Ov.  Met.  L 
216),  a lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia,  forming  the 
western  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Muut  ineia  and 
Tegeo.  It  was  especially  sacred  to  the  god  Pan, 
who  is  hence  culled  Maenalius  Dctu  (Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
650.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  fancied 
that  they  had  frequently  heard  the  god  playing  on 
his  pipe.  The  two  highest  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain are  called  at  present  Aidin  ami  Apatto-Khrejtat 
the  latter  is  5115  feet  high.  The  mountain  is  at 
present  co* ered  with  pines  and  firs;  the  chief  pass 
through  it  is  near  the  modem  town  of  Tripolitza. 
—The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
Maenalvis  and  Maenalis  os  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 
Hence  Maeualii  venue,  shepherds’  songs,  such  as 
were  usual  in  Arcadia  (Virg.  EcL  viii.21);  Maenalis 
ora,i.e.  Arcadia  (Ov.  Fast.  iii. 84 ) ; Maenalis  nympha, 
i.  e.  Carmenta  (Ov.  Fast.  L 634)  ; Maenalis  Ursa, 
and  Martini ia  Arctos,  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
into  which  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of 
Arcadia,  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed.  (Ov. 
Trisl.  iii.  1 1.  8,  Fast.  ii.  192.) 

2.  (MamoAoj;  EtkMaxvdKios , MtuyoAfrijr.Moi. 
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vaKtvi),  a town  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Mama  Ha  (McuKoAfo,  Thuc.  v.  64;  Pans, 
iii.  11.  § 7,  vi.  7.  § 9,  viii.  9.  § 4),  which  formed 
part  of  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  npon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  latter  city.  A list  of  the  town®  in  Mae- 
nnlia  is  given  in  VoL  I.p.  192.  The  town  Maenalus 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanius,  who  mentions 
a temple  of  Athena,  a stadium,  and  a hippodrome,  as 
belonging  to  the  place.  (Paua.  viii.  3.  § 4,  36. 
§ 8 ; Steph.  B.  *.  e.)  It*  site  is  uncertain.  Hoes 
supposes  that  the  remains  of  polygonal  walls  on  the 
isolated  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Helisson 
and  opposite  the  village  Daria,  represent  Maenalus; 
and  this  appears  more  probable  tlmn  the  opinion  of 
Leake,  who  identifies  this  site  with  Dipom,  and 
thinks  that  Maenalus  stood  on  Mt.  Apano-khrepa. 
(Ross,  lie  ism  n tm  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  117;  Leake, 
A form,  vol.  iL  p.  52,  Peloponnes  iam,  p.  243.) 
[Dipaea.) 

MAKNA'RIAE  INSULAE,  a cluster  of  little 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Palma,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Greater  Balearic  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  11.)  [P.  S.] 

MAK'NOBA  (Mela,  ii.  6.  § 7;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3; 
M dro€a,  Pfol.  ii.4.§  7 ; Mkxova,  I tin.  Ant  j>.  405  : 
Velez  Malaga),  a town  of  the  Bastuli  Poeni,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Baltics,  12  M.  P.  K.  of  Malara.  on  a river  of 
the  same  name  ( Velez).  Strabo  (iii.  p.  1 43)  also  men- 
tions Maenoba(MauV#Sa),with  Astra,  Nabrissa,Onoba, 
and  Ossonnba,  as  towns  remarkable  fur  their  situation 
on  tidal  estuaries ; whence  Ukert  argues  that,  since 
not  only  all  the  other  places  thus  mentioned  were 
outside  of  the  Straits,  but  also  Strabo's  description 
necessarily  applies  to  an  estuary  exposed  to  the  tides 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  must  seek  for  his  Maenoha  else- 
where than  on  the  tideless  Mediterranean.  Accord- 
ingly, he  places  it  on  the  river  Maenoba  or  Menuba 
( Guadiamar ).  the  lowest  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
(iii.  1.  s.  3),  and  in  an  inscriptim  found  at  San  Lu- 
ca r la  Mayor  (Caro,  ap.  Florez,  Esp.S.  vol.ix.p.47). 
up  which  river  the  tide  extends  to  a considerable 
distance.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  288,  349,  350.) 
This  argument,  though  doubtful,  has  certainly 
some  force,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Spruner  in  his 
Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

MAK'NOBA  (Ma'Vofa),  rivers.  [Makiwba.] 
MAKXOUO'RA  (McuvoGupa),  a town  of  the 
Mastiani,  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
( ap . Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Maenoba  on  the  S.  coast  of  Baetica.  [P.  S.] 

M AKO'NI  A (MoioWa),  an  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
[Lydia.]  There  was,  also,  in  later  times  a town 
of  this  name  in  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  29. 
s.  30).  Hierocle*  (p.  670),  and  in  the  Episcopal  No- 
titia;  and  of  which  several  coins  are  extanL  Its  ruins 
have  been  found  at  a place  called  Mcync,  5 English 
miles  W.  of  SandaL  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  139.) 


COIN  or  MAKON1A. 


MAEO'TAE  (Mousrat,  ScyL  p.  31;  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  492,  494;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Maeotici,  Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  2.  § 6,  i.  19.  § 17;  Plin.  vi.  7),  a collective  name 
which  was  given  to  the  peoples  about  the  Pal  us 
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Maeotis  as  early  as  the  logographer  HdUntcu* 
(p.  78),  if  we  read  with  his  editor  Sturz  (for  Ma- 
An*rra4),  M cuwrai.  Acconling  to  Strabo  (/.  c.)  they 
lived  partly  on  fish,  and  partly  tilled  the  land,  hut 
were  no  less  warlike  than  their  nomad  neighbours. 
He  enumerates  the  following  subdivisions  of  the 
Maeotae:  Sindi,  Dandarii,  Toreatae,  Agri»  Arrechi, 
Tarpetes,  Obidiaceni,  Sittaceni,  Dusci,  and  many 
others.  These  wild  hordes  were  sometime*  tributary 
to  the  factory  at  the  Tanaia,  and  at  other  times  to 
the  Bosporani,  revolting  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  in  later  times, 
especially  under  Phamaces,  Asander,  and  Polemou, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Tanaia.  [E.  B.  J.j 

M AHO'TIS  PALUS,  the  large  body  of  water  to 
the  NE.  of  the  Euxine  now  called  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
or  the  Azdk-deniz-i  of  the  Turk*.  This  sea  was 
usually  called  Pal  us  Maeotis  " {p  Mcuwru  x'tptrq, 
Aesch.  Prom.  427),  but  sometimes  **  Mseotica"  or 
“ Maeotia  Palos  * (Plin.  ii.  67;  Lucan,  ii.  641), 
MMaeotius"  or  *‘  Maeotis  Locus  ” (Plin.  iv.  24,  vi. 
6),  “Maeotium"  or  “Maeoticum  aequor”  (Avien. 
v.  32;  Val.  Flue.  iv.  720),  “Cimmeriae  Paludes" 
(Claud,  in  Kutrop.  i.  249 ), **  Ciminwicum"  or  “ Bos- 
poricum  Mare  " (Cell.  xvii.  8),  “ Scythicae  Undae, 
Pal  tides  " (Ovid.  Her.  vi.  107,  Trist.  iii.  4.  49).  The 
genitive  in  Latin  followed  the  Greek  form  “ Mae. 
otidis,”  but  was  sometimes  “ Maeotis  ” (Ennius,  ap. 
Cic.  Tusc.  v.  17).  The  accusative  has  the  two  forms 
MatcrTtv  “ Maeotim  ” (Plin.  x.  10),  and  MauvriSa 
* Maeotida  * (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  3.  § 1,  ii.  1.  § 1). 
Pliny  (vi.  7)  has  preserved  the  Scythian  name  To* 
merinda,  which  he  translates  by  “ Mater  Maris.'* 

The  Maeutic  gulf,  with  a surface  of  rather  more 
than  13,000  square  miles,  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  of  far  larger  dirnennions  than  it  really 
is.  Thus  Herodotus  (iv.  86)  believed  it  to  be  not 
much  less  in  extent  than  the  Euxine,  while  Scylax 
(p.  30,  ed.  Hudson)  calculated  it  at  half  the  size  of 
that  sea.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125,  comp.  vii.  pp.  307 — 
312,  xi.  p.  493;  Arrian.  Perif).  p.  20,  ed.  Hudson; 
Agathem.  i.  3,  ii.  14)  estimated  the  circumference  ut 
somewhat  more  than  9000  stadia,  but  Polybius  (iv. 
39)  reduces  it  to  8000  stadia.  According  to  Pliny 
(iv.  24)  its  circuit  was  reckoned  at  1406  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  some,  1125  M.  P.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  310) 
reckons  it  in  length  2200  stadia  between  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  and 
therefore  came  nearest  amongst  the  ancient*  in  the 
length;  but  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  to  carry 
its  width  on  towards  the  Tanais  (coinp.  Ren  m il, 
Cornpar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p 331),  The  length  accord- 
ing  to  Pliny  ( l . c.)  is  385  M.  P.,  which  agrees  with 
the  estimate  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §§  1 — 7).  Polybius 
(/.  c.)  confidently  anticipated  an  entire  and  speedy 
choking  of  the  waters  of  the  Maeotis;  and  ever  tdnee 
his  time  the  theory  that  the  Sea  of  Azov  has  con- 
tracted its  boundaries  has  mot  with  considerable 
support,  though  on  this  point  there  is  a material 
discordance  among  the  various  authorities;  the  latest 
statement,  and  approximation  to  the  amount  of  its 
cubic  content*  will  be  found  in  Admiral  Smyth's 
work  {The  Mediterranean,  p.  148).  The  ancient* 
appear  to  have  been  correct  in  their  assertion  alxniL 
the  absence  of  salt  in  ita  waters,  as,  although  in  SW. 
winds, when  the  water  is  highest,  it  becomes  brackish, 
yet  at  other  limes  it  is  drinkable,  though  of  a disa- 
greeable flavour  (Jones,  Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  143;  Joum 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  106).  [E.  B.  •).] 

MAEPHA  (Ma i<pa  pijrp6wo\ts),xn  inland  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  83°  15', 
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kt.  15°,  the  capital,  no  doubt,  of  the  Maphoritae, 
whom  he  places  above  the  Homeritae  and  Adramitae 
of  the  southern  const.  [Maph<witak.J  The 
situation  of  this  tribe  is  still  marked  l»y  the  wide 
and  very  fruitful  Wady  Mayfah , in  the  midst  of 
which  “ the  very  extensive  village  named  Mayfah , 
situated  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Hutnmarees,” 
perhaps  marks  the  site  of  the  Maepha  metropolis. 
Mr.  Forster,  however,  identifies  it  with  the  ruined 
site  of  Sakab-cl* 11  a jar,  discovered  and  described 
by  Lieut.  Wellstead  in  1834,  the  situation  of  which 
is  thus  stated  by  that  officer:—**  Nakab-el • II ajar  is 
situated  north-west,  and  is  distant  forty-eight  miles 
from  the  village  of  ’Aw  [on  the  coa-t],  which  ia 
marked  on  the  chart  in  latitude  14°  2'  north,  and 
longitude  46°  30'  east,  nearly.”  It  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  Wady  Meifah, , nearly  20  miles  north 
of  the  village  of  that  name,  and  was  evidently  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  ancient  times. 
The  inscription  over  the  gateway,  in  the  ancient 
Arabic  character,  commonly  known  as  the  Hadrau- 
rnatie,  would  doubtless  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
this  castle;  and  it  is  curious  that  while  the  at- 
tempted decipherments  of  Professor  Roediger  and 
Mr.  Charles  Forster  have  so  little  in  common,  both 
would  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Maepha;  for 
while  the  former  discovers  the  name  Mftfa  twice  in 
the  first  line  of  the  inscription,  the  latter,  who  pro- 
nounces that  this  name  “ has  no  existence  in  the  in- 
scription,” compensates  for  this  disappointment  by 
discovering  a list  of  proper  names,  which  serve  to 
connect  it  with  several  historical  personages,  among 
whom  are  an  Arabian  patriarch,  MohAreb,  son  of 
Koreish,  **  belonging  to  a period  certainly  prior  to 
the  Christian  era; " and  Charibael,  w that  king  of 
the  Homerites  and  Snhaeans  celebrated  by  Arrian 
( Periplus  Maris  Eryth.  pp.  13,  14,  a pud  Hudson 
Geographici  Minorrs),  whose  alliance  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  was  assiduously  courted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  inscription  further  mentions  many  of  the 
buildings  describwl  by  Lieut.  Wellstead.  (Forster, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  193—204,  383—393.)  [G.  W.] 

MAERA.  [MaxTixErA.] 

MAESIA  SILVA,  a forest  of  Etruria,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Veientines,  which  was  conquered  from 
them  by  Arums  Marcius.  (Liv.  i.  33.)  Its  site 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  bnt  it  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
between  Rome  and  the  sea-coast.  Pliny  also  no- 
tices it  as  abounding  in  dormice.  (Plin.  viii.  58.  s. 
83.)  [E.H.B.] 

MAESOLTA  {b  MouwAlo,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 15; 
in  Ptripl.  p.  35.  M<ur«Afo),  a district  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Hindoshin,  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  corre- 
sponding to  that  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  Ptolemy 
mentions  two  towns  in  its  territory  which  he  calls 
Emporia,  namely.  Contacossyla  (probably  the  pre- 
sent Mosul ijta (tana')  and  Allosygna.  The  district 
was  traversed  by  a river  of  considerable  size,  the 
Maesolus  (now  Goddvari),  which  flows  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  after  giving  its  name  to  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  was  from  one  of  the  ports  of 
Maesolia  that  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
ship  and  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Aurea 
Chersonesu*.  The  people  were  called  Maesoli  (Mot- 
o&Xoi).  (Vincent,  Peripl.  vol.  ii.  p.  521.)  [V.] 

MAESO'LUS  ( 6 McuowAor,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  15, 
37),  a river  of  considerable  size,  which  rises  in 
the  Deccan  or  midland  part  of  JTindostdn,  and 
flows  in  a ''oursc  at  first  RE..  and  then  neat  ly  E 
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| till  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  lat.  18c.  N. 
There  1ms  been  some  dispute  among  geographers  as 
to  its  modem  representative,  some  making  it  the 
* same  as  the  Kistna,  and  some  as  the  Goddvari. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  most  correct  supposition. 
Ptolemy  places  its  source  in  the  Orndii  or  Aruedi 
mountains,  which  would  seem  to  be  part  of*  the 
chain  of  the  western  Ghats.  [V.) 

M A 'GAR  A ( Kttrgh  DagK),  a considerable  moun- 
tain in  the  central  fart  of  Galatia,  W.  of  the  river 
Halva,  and  E.  of  the  city  of  Ancyra,  which  was  only 
10  Roman  miles  distant  from  it.  In  n.  c.  189,  when 
Manlius  was  carrying  on  war  against  the  Galatians, 
the  Tectosagi  and  Trocrni  took  refuge  on  Mt.  Maeaha, 
and  there  defended  themselves  against  the  Romans, 
but  were  defeated.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  19. 26;  Flor.  i.  1 1.) 
According  to  Rufus  Festus  (11),  this  mountain  was 
afterwards  called  Modiacus.  [L.  S.] 

MAGABLTLA.  a place  mentioned  in  the  Pouting. 
Table  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  on  the  road  from 
Comana  to  Nicopolis,  at  a distance  of  21  miles  from 
the  former  city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  bnt  that  it 
is  the  same  place  as  Mepalula  (MeytiAooAa)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 10);  but  its  exact  sits 
cannot  be  ascertained.  [L.  8.] 

MAGAKSA.  MAGARSUS,  or  MEGARSUS  (Md- 
yapaa.  Mdyapaos,  Mlyapaos).  a town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Cilicia,  aitnated  on  a height  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Py  ramus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.) 
Alexander,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  marched 
from  Soli  to  Megarsus,  and  there  offered  sacrifices  to 
Athena  Megarnis,  and  to  Amphilochns,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  the  reputed  founder  of  the  place. 
(Arrian.  Annb.  ii.  5.)  It  seems  to  have  formed  the 
port  of  Mallns  (Steph.  Byz.  B.  r.  Mdyapaos;  Lyeoph. 
439;  Plin.  11.  N.  v.  2*2).  The  hill  on  which  the 
town  stood  now  bears  the  name  of  Karadash,  and 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  seen  upon  it. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  215,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
MAGDALA  (Ma75aA<£:  Eth.  Ma'ySaAni'dj)*  a 
town  of  Galilee,  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
that  Mary  to  whom  the  distinguished  name  of  Mag- 
dalene is  ever  applied  ia  the  Gospel.  The  place  itself 
is  mentioned  only  by  S.  Matthew  (xv.  39),  where 
we  find  the  words  tA  Spu*  McrySaAa.  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  parallel  passage  in  S.  Mark  (viii.  10) 
as  tA  pipy  Aa\ pavouOd.  As  neither  docs  this  name 
occur  elsewhere,  we  have  no  cine  to  the  situation 
of  the  town ; although,  a modern  writer  says,  “ it 
seems  to  follow  from  the  New  Testament  itself  that 
it  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.”  The  argument 
is,  that,  on  leaving  the  coast  of  Magdala,  our  Lon! 
embarked  again,  and  “ departed  to  the  other  tide  ” — 
“ an  expression  which  in  the  N.  T.  is  applied  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  country  east  of  the  lake  and 
of  the  Jordan.”  (Robinson,  Bib.  Acs.  vol.  iH.  p.  278.) 
There  can,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Mejdel  in  the 
SE.  comer  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret;  where  there 
certainly  existed  an  ancient  town  of  the  name,  no- 
ticed in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  compiled  in  Tibe- 
rias, from  which  it  is  not  more  than  4 or  5 miles 
distant,  on  the  north:  probably  identical  also  with 
Migdal-el,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  {Josh.  xix.  38.) 
It  is  a small  and  insignificant  village,  **  looking 
much  like  a ruin,  though  exhibiting  no  marks  of 
antiquity.”  (Robinson,/,  c.)  Pococke’a  argument 
against  this  identification  is  unintelligible: — •**  Thia 
does  not  seem  to  be  Magdalotn  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, because  that  i*  spoken  of  with  Dahnanutha, 
which  was  to  the  cant  of  the  sea.  ( t >hsrrratious 
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on  Palestine,  Travels,  vol.  il.  p.  7\.)  How  this  last 
assertion  is  to  be  proved  does  not  ap}>ear.  1'he 
authority  of  Josephus  has  been  quoted  for  a Mag- 
da la  near  Gamala,  and  consequently  on  the  east  of  the 
sea  ( Vita,  § 24);  but  the  reading  is  corrupt. 
(Robinson,  l.  c.  p.  279,  note.)  [G.  W.] 

MAGDOLUM  (McfySoAo',  Herod,  ii.  159;  but 
Md^SwAov  in  LXX. ; the  Aiigdol  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ( Exod . xiv.  2;  Numb,  xxxiii  7;  2 Kings , 
xxiii.  29;  Jerem.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14;  Ezek.  xxix. 

10,  xxx.  6;  It.  Anton,  p.  171),  a town  of  J/rwcr 
Aegypt  which  stood  about  12  miles  S.  of  I’elusiiun, 
on  the  coast-rood  between  Aegypt  and  Syro- Phoe- 
nicia. Here,  according  to  Herodotus,  (/.  c.)  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  about  608  B.  c. 
Eusebius  ( Praepar . Evang.  ix.  18),  apparently  re- 
ferring to  the  same  event,  calls  the  defeated  anny 
“ Syrians  of  Judah."  That  the  Syrians  should  have 
advanced  so  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  as  the  Del- 
taic Magdolum,  with  an  arid  desert  on  their  flanks 
and  rear  (comp,  lierod.  iii.  5)  seems  extmord inary; 
neither  is  the  suspicious  aspect  of  the  Battle  of  Mag- 
dolus  diminished  by  the  conquest  of  Cadytis,  a con- 
siderable city  of  Palestine,  being  represented  as  its 
result.  The  Syrians  might  indeed  have  pushed 
rapidly  along  the  coast-road  to  Aegvpt,  if  they  had 
previously  secured  the  aid  of  the  desert  tribes  of 
Arabs,  as  Cainbyses  did  before  his  invasion  of 
Aegypt  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  7).  Calmet’*  Diet,  of  tits 
Bible , s.  v.  Megiddo  ; Winer,  BibL  Ilealtcorterbuck, 
voL  ii.  p.  93,  note  2 ; Champollion,  VEgypte,  vol. 

11.  p.  79.  [W.B.D.] 

MAG  EL  LI,  a Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 

Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7).  They  have  been  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  Yral  di  Afugello,  in  the  Apennines, 
N.  of  Florence ; but  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
Ligurians  at  one  time  extended  as  far  to  the  E as 
this,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Pliny  should  have 
included  such  a tribe  in  his  description  of  Roman 
Liguria.  The  name  of  the  Afugello  is  found  in 
Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  5)  where  ho  speaks  of  a place 
(x«p«ov)  called  Mncclla  (MowcfAAa),  situated  a 
day’s  journey  to  the  N.  of  Florence.  [E.  H.  B.] 
MAGETO'BRIA  or  ADMAGETOBRIA,  in 
Gallia.  Probably  the  true  name  ended  in  -brica  or 
- briga.  Ariovistus,  the  German,  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  Galli  in  a fight  at  this  place.  (Cues.  B.  G.  L 
31.)  The  site  of  Magetobria  is  unknown.  The 
resemblance  of  name  induced  D’Anville  ( Notice , $*c.) 
to  fix  it  at  Aloigte  de  Rroie , near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ognon  and  the  Saone,  a little  above  PontarHer. 
There  is  a story  of  a broken  urn,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion magktor.,  having  been  found  in  the  Saone  in 
1802.  But  this  story  is  of  doubtful  credit,  and  the 
urn  cannot  be  found  now.  Walckenaer  supposes 
A mage  on  the  Brenchin,  which  is  west  of  Faucogney 
and  east  of  Luxeuil , to  correspond  best  to  the  indi- 
cations in  Caesar’s  text.  But  Cuesar  does  not  give 
us  the  least  indication  of  the  position  of  Mnge- 
tobria.  [G.Ll 

MAGI.  [Media.] 

MAGIOVINTUM  or  MAGIOVINIUM,  in  Bri- 
tain, a station  placed  in  three  of  the  itinera  of 
Antoninus  at  the  distance  of  24  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Verulamium.  Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at 
Fenny  Stratford.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MAGNA  (It.  Ant.  p.484:  Geogr  Ravenn.).  1.  A 
town  or  station  in  Britain,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Kcnchester,  in  Herefordshire.  In  both  | 
of  the  above  works  the  word  is  in  the  plural  form, 
Maguis,  moat  probably  for  Mag  u is  Caatris.  Indeed, 
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the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  place,  as  ascertained 
by  its  remains,  renders  this  suggestion  more  than 
probable.  The  walls,  now  Almost  entirely  destroyed, 
enclosed  an  area  of  from  20  to  30  acres.  Lelund, 
speaking  of  Kenchester,  says:  — “ Tlier  hath  ben 
fownd  ‘ nostra  memoria  lateres  Britannici ; et  ex  eis- 
dem  cannier,  aquae  ductus,  tcssclata  pavimente, 
fragmentum  catenulae  aureae,  calcar  ex  migrate,’ 
byside  other  strawng  things.”  The  t emaciated 
pavements,  mentioned  by  Leland,  have,  of  kite  years, 
been  partially  laid  open.  The  only  lapidary  inscrip- 
tion which  appears  on  record,  os  discovered  at  Ken- 
chester ^ is  a fragment  with  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Nurnerian ; but  coins  and  miscellaneous  antiquities 
are  still,  from  time  to  time,  ploughed  up. 

2.  A station  in  Britain,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman 
Wall,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  ; it  also  occurs  in  Geog. 
Ravenn. ; and  probably  on  the  Budge  Cup.  as  Maiss. 
Its  site  is  that  of  Carvoran,  h little  to  tire  S.  of  the 
Wall,  on  a high  and  commanding  position  near  the 
village  of  Grtenhead. 

There  seems  but  little  donbt  of  Carvoran  being 
the  site  of  this  Magna ; although,  unlike  runny  of 
the  Notitia  stations  on  the  Wall,  its  position  has  not 
been  identified  by  inscriptions.  The  Notitia  places 
at  Magna  the  second  cohort  of  the  Dalmatians.  At 
least  two  inscriptions  found  here  mention  the  Hamii, 
but  none  name  the  Dalmatians.  The  Hamii  do  not 
ap|»car  to  bo  recorded  in  any  other  inscriptions,  und 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  NotitijL 
Hodgson  ( Roman  Wall  and  South  Tindale,  p.  205) 
considers  that  these  auxiliary  troops  were  from 
Apameuia  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  OruntM 
and  Marsyaa,  62  miles  from  Aleppo,  which  is  still 
a large  place,  and  called  Hamah,  and,  in  ancient 
times,  llama.  This  conjecture  seems  feasible,  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  the  Cohors  Pritna  Apamennrum  as 
quartered  in  Egypt ; and  also  as  s->ine  altars  dedi- 
cated to  the  Syrian  goddess  have  been  discovered  at 
Carvoran.  [C.  R S.J 

MAGNA  GRAE'CIA  (rj  peydXij  ‘EAAds),  was 
the  name  given  in  ancient  times  by  the  Greek* 
themselves  to  the  assemblage  of  Greek  colonies 
which  encircled  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  any  extant  author  earlier  thao 
Polybius  : but  the  latter,  in  speaking  of  the  cities 
of  Magna  Grace ia  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  uses 
the  expression,  “the  country  that  was  then  called 
Magna  Graecia”  (Pol.  ii.  39)  ; and  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  namo  must  liave  arisen  at  an  early 
period,  while  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  were  nt 
the  height  of  tbeir  power  and  prosperity,  and  be- 
fore tiie  states  of  Greece  proper  had  attained  to 
their  fullest  greatness.  But  the  omission  of  the 
name  in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  even  in  pas- 
sages where  it  would  have  been  convenient  as  a 
geographical  designation,  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
not  in  their  time  generally  recognised  as  a distinc- 
tive appellation,  and  was  probably  first  adopted  as 
such  by  the  historians  and  geographers  of  Inter 
times,  though  its  origin  must  have  been  derived 
from  a much  earlier  age.  It  is  perhaps  still  more 
significant,  that  the  name  is  not  found  in  Scylax, 
though  that  author  attaches  particular  importance 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  aa 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  barbarians. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  term,  even  at  a later  period, 
very  fixed  or  definite.  Strabo  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Greek  cities  gf  Sicily  were  included  under  the 
uppellation;  but  this  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  more 
general  usage,  which  confined  the  term  to  the  colo- 
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nies  in  Italy  Even  of  these,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
Cumae  and  its  colonies  in  Campania  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  it : it  is  certain  at  least  that  the 
name  is  more  generally  used  with  reference  only  to 
the  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  including 
those  on  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf  and  the 
Bmttian  peninsula,  together  with  Velia,  Posidonia, 
and  Laiis,  on  the  VV.  coast  of  Lncania.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  the  name  is  confined  within  still  narrower 
limits,  as  applying  only  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf,  from  Locri  to  Tarentum  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  § 10);  but  it  is  probable  that  this  dis-» 
ti notion  was  introduced  only  by  the  later  geogra- 
phers, and  did  not  correspond  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  term.  Indeed,  the  name  itself  sufficiently  j 
implies  (what  is  expressly  stated  by  many  ancient 
writers)  that  it  wan  derived  from  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy, 
and  must,  therefore,  naturally  have  been  extended 
t»»  them  all.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  253  ; Scymn.  Ch.  303  ; 
Pol.  ii.  39,  iii.  118;  Athen.  xii.  p.523;  Justin, 
xx.  2 ; Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  1,  v.  4,  de  Or.  iii.  34.)  It 
must  be  added  that  the  name  was  never  understood 
(except  perhaps  by  late  geographers)  as  a territorial 
one,  including  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy,  but  ap- 
plied merely  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coasts,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  expression  “ Graecorum  otnnis 
ora,”  employed  by  Livy  (xxii.  61).  The  same  au- 
thor in  one  passage  (xxxi.  7)  uses  the  phrase 
“ Graecia  Major,”  which  is  found  also  in  Festua 
(p.  134,  ed.  MUll.),  and  employed  by  Justin  and 
Ovid  (Justin,  L c. ; Ov.  Fast  iv.  64);  but  the 
c<immon  form  of  expression  was  certainly  Graecia 
Magna  (Cic.  II.  cc.) 

There  could  obviously  be  no  ethnic  appellation 
which  corresponded  to  such  a term  ; but  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  the  name  of  ’IraAiwTai  is 
universally  used  by  the  best  writers  to  designate  the 
Creeks  in  Italy,  or  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase  ol 
Karik  T+) y 'ImAi'a v "EXKrjrfs,  and  is  never  con- 
founded with  that  of  'IraAoi,  or  the  Italians  in 
general.  (Tbuc.  vi.  44  ; Herod,  iv.  15,  Ac.)  Poly- 
bius, however,  as  well  as  later  writers,  sometimes 
loses  sight  of  this  distinction.  (Pol.  vi.  52.) 

The  geographical  description  of  the  country  known 
as  Magna  Graecia  is  given  under  the  article  Italia, 
and  in  more  detail  in  those  of  Bbuttii,  Lucanla, 
and  Calabkia  ; but  as  the  history  of  these  Greek 
colonies  is  to  a great  extent  separate  from  that  of 
the  mother  country,  while  it  is  equally  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Italian  nations  which  came  early  in  con- 
tact with  Rome,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  give 
a brief  summary  of  the  history  of  Magna  Graecia, 
bringing  together  under  one  head  the  leading  facts 
which  are  given  in  the  articles  of  the  several 
cities. 

The  general  testimony  of  antiquity  points  to  Cumae 
as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Italy ; and  though  we  may  reasonably  refuse  to 
admit  the  precise  date  assigned  for  its  foundation 
(b.  c.  1050),  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doubt  the  fact  that  it  really  preceded  all  other  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  or  Sicily  [CuMAK.]  But,  from 
its  remote  position,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  isolated  from  the  later  Greek  settlements, 
and,  together  with  its  own  colonies  and  dependencies, 
Diraearchia  and  Nea|io)is,  formed  a little  group  of 
Greek  cities,  that  had  but  little  connection  with 
thoee  further  south,  which  here  form  the  immediate 
subject  of  consideration. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Cumae,  it  seems 
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certain  that  none  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  were 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Sicily;  while  there  seem* 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  founded  within  the  half  century  which  followed 
the  first  commencement  of  Greek  colon isat ion  in  tliat 
quarter,  (b.  c.  735—685.)  The  causes  which 
just  at  that  period  gave  so  sudden  an  impulse  to 
emigration  in  this  direction,  are  unknown  to  us ; 
but,  though  the  precise  dates  of  the  foundation  of 
these  colonies  are  often  uncertain,  and  we  have  no 
record  of  their  establishment  equal  either  in  com- 
pleteness or  authority  to  that  preserved  by  Thucy- 
dides concerning  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  we  may 
still  trace  with  tolerable  certainty  the  course  and 
pn*gr«w  of  the  Greek  colonisation  of  Italy. 

The  Achaeana  led  the  way  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a people  who  never  played  more  than  a subor- 
dinate part  in  the  affairs  ol’  Greece  itself  should  have 
been  the  founders  of  the  two  must  powerful  cities  of 
3Iagna  Graecia.  Of  these,  Sybaris  was  the  earliest 
of  the  Achaean  colonies,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Greek  settlements  in  Italy  of  which  the  date  is 
known  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  the  year  720  b.  c.  (Scymn. 
Ch.  360 ; Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  174) ; and  that 
of  CturroXA,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  may 
be  placed  about  ten  years  later,  b.  c.  710.  [Cro- 
toxa.]  W ithin  a very  lew  years  of  the  same  period, 
took  place  the  settlement  of  Tarentum,  a Spartan 
colony  founded  after  the  cluse  of  the  First  Messenian 
War,  about  708  b.  c.  A spirit  of  rivalry  between 
this  city  and  the  Achaean  colonies  seems  to  have 
early  sprung  up;  and  it  was  with  a view  of  checking 
the  % encroachments  of  the  Tarentines  that  the 
Achaeana,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sybarites,  founded 
the  colony  of  Metapontum,  on  the  immediate 
frontier  of  the  Tarentine  territory.  The  date  of  this 
is  very  uncertain  (though  it  may  probably  be  placed 
between  700  and  680  b.c.);  but  it  is  dear  that 
Metapontum  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  became 
the  third  in  importance  among  the  Achaean  colonies. 
W’hile  the  latter  were  thus  extending  themselvea 
along  ihe  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  we  find  sub- 
sisting in  the  midst  of  them  the  Ionian  colony  of 
Situs,  the  history  of  which  is  extremely  obscure, 
but  which  for  a brief  period  rivalled  even  the  neigh- 
bouring Sybaris  in  opulence  and  luxury.  [Si bis]. 

Further  towards  the  S..  the  Locrians  from  Greece 
founded  nenr  the  Cape  Zephyritun  the  city  which 
was  thence  known  by  the  name  of  Locri  Epizs- 
phtrii.  This  settlement  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Crotona  (b.c. 7 10), 
though  some  authorities  would  bring  it  down  to  a 
period  thirty  or  forty  years  later.  [Locrl]  The  next 
important  colony  was  that  of  Rhkgium,  on  the 
Sicilian  straits,  which  was,  according  to  the  general 
statement,  a Cbalcidic  colony,  founded  subsequently 
to  Zancle  in  Sicily,  but  which,  from  the  traditions 
connected  with  its  foundation,  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  ancient  even  than  Sybaris.  [Rhkgium."] 
The  Greek  cities  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  along  the 
shores  of  Bruttium  and  Lucania  were,  with  the 
single  exception  of  VjtLIA,  which  was  not  founded 
till  about  540  b.c.,  all  of  ihem  colonies  from  the 
earlier  settlements  already  noticed  and  not  sent  out 
directly  from  the  mother  country.  Thus  Pori- 
DONIA.  Lata  and  Scidrus,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
were  all  colonies  of  Sybaris,  which  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness  undoubtedly  extended  its  dominion  from  sea 
to  sea.  In  like  manner,  Crotona  had  founded  T krin  a 
on  the  W.  coast  of  tb«r  Bruttian  peninsula,  as  well 
It  4 
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ns  Caulonta  on  the  E.  coast,  but  considerably  more 
to  the  S.  Locri,  also,  had  established  two  colonics 
on  the  W.  coast,  Hipponutm  and  Mkikma  ; neither 
of  which,  however,  attained  to  any  great  importance. 
Several  other  places  which  at  a later  period  assumed 
more  or  less  of  a Greek  character,  were  probably 
only  Oenotrian  towns,  which  had  become  gradually 
Hellenised,  but  without  ever  receiving  Greek  colonies. 
Such  were  Pandosia,  Petkua,  Tf.mksa,  and  pro- 
bably Scyllktium  also,  though  this  is  frequently 
called  an  Athenian  colony. 

Wo  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  these  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  them  as  rising  rapidly  to  a 
high  state  of  prosperity,  and  attaining  to  an  amount 
of  wealth  and  power  which  far  exceeded  that  enjoyed 
at  so  early  a period  by  any  of  the  cities  of  the  mother 
country.  The  Achaean  colonies,  Sybaris,  Crotona, 
and  Metapontum,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
attain  to  this  flourishing  condition ; and  Sybaris 
especially  became  proverbial  for  its  wealth  and  the 
luxurious  habits  of  its  citizens.  [Sybaris.]  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  district  in  which  these  colonies  were  founded 
was  the  primary  cause  of  their  prosperity;  but  they 
appear,  also,  to  have  carried  on  an  extensive  foreign 
commerce ; and  as  they  increased  in  power  they 
sought  to  extend  their  territorial  possessions,  so  that 
we  are  told  that  Sybaris,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness, 
ruled  over  twenty-five  dependent  cities,  and  four 
nations  or  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  Oenotrian*. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  It  is  remarkable  how  little  we 
hear  of  any  wars  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior, 
or  of  any  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Greek  cjtics 
arising  from  this  cause  ; ami  it  seems  probable,  not 
only  that  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  these  tribes  [Oe« 
Votkia]  caused  them  to  assimilate  with  comja- 
rative  facility  with  the  Hellenic  settlers,  but  that 
many  of  them  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of 
citizens,  and  amalgamated  into  one  body  with  the 
foreign  colonists.  This  wo  know  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Locri  in  particular  (Pol.  xii.  5);  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  thing  took  place 
more  or  less  extensively  in  all  the  other  cities. 
(Diod.  xii.  9.)  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  on  any 
other  supposition,  to  explain  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  rose  to  an  amount  of  wealth  and  population  at 
tliat  time  unexampled  in  the  Hellenic  world. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  period  of  about  two  cen- 
turies, which  elapsed  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Greek  colonies  till  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (n.c.710 
— 510),  was  that  during  which  these  cities  rose  to 
the  height  of  their  power ; and  probably  the  half 
century  preceding  the  latter  event  (n.  c.  560 — 510) 
may  be  taken  as  the  culminating  point  in  the  pro- 
aperity  of  the  Achaean  cities  (Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  522.) 
Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  for  this  period  that  we 
are  the  most  absolutely  deficient  in  historical  in- 
formation. The  loss  of  the  early  books  of  Diodorus 
is  especially  to  be  regretted,  as  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  preserved  to  us  many  interesting  notices 
concerning  the  early  fortunes  of  the  Greek  cities, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  afforded  ns  a clue  to  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  few  scattered  facts 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  want  of  this 
renders  it  impossible  to  connect  the  extant  notices 
into  anything  like  a historical  narrative. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  may  prohably  be 
placed  the  league  of  the  three  great  Achaean  cities, 
Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Metapontum,  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  I onions  from  their  colony  of  Siris, — an  union 
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which  appears  to  have  led  to  the  capture,  and  per- 
haps the  destruction,  of  that  city.  (Justin,  xx.  2.) 
But  the  date  of  this  event  is  almost  wholly  un- 
certain [Situs],  and  scarcely  Jess  so  is  that  of  the 
much  more  celebrated  battle  of  the  Sagnts,  which 
Justin  connects  with  the  fall  of  Siris;  while  other 
authors  would  bring  it  down  to  a much  later  period. 
[Sagras.]  According  to  all  accounts,  tliat  famous 
battle,  in  which  it  is  said  that  120,000  Crotoniats 
were  defeated  by  10,000,  or  at  most  15,000,  of  the 
Locrians  and  Rhegians,  inflicted  for  a time  a severe 
blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  Crotona  : but  Strmbc  is 
certainly  in  error  in  representing  that  city  as  never 
recovering  from  its  effects.  [Ckutona.]  Justin,  on 
the  contrary,  describes  the  period  of  depression  con- 
sequent on  this  disaster  as  continuing  only  till  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  (xx.  4);  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  days  of  that  philosopher,  Crotona,  as  well  as 
the  neighbouring  Achaean  cities,  appears  in  a state 
of  great  prosperity. 

It  was  about  the  year  B.c.  530  that  the  arrival 
of  Pythagoras  at  Crotona  gave  rise  to  a marked 
change  in  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  extra- 
ordinary influence  which  he  speedily  acquired,  was 
not  confined  to  that  city,  bat  extended  to  Sybaris 
and  Metapontum  also,  as  well  as  to  Khegium  and 
Tarentum.  And  it  was  so  far  from  being  limited  to 
the  proper  sphere  of  philosophy,  that  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  great  political  changes,  and  for  a 
time  threw  the  chief  ascendency  in  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pythagoreans.  [Crotona.]  Their 
power  was  ultimately  overthrown  by  a violent  revo- 
lution, which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Pythagoras 
himself  and  his  followers  from  Crotona ; and  this 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  similar  disturbances 
in  the  other  cities.  We  are  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  circumstances  of  these  revolutions, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  ri&e  to  a period 
of  disorder  and  confusion  throughout  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  from  which  the  latter  did  not  fully 
recover  for  a considerable  period.  (Pol.  ii.  39 ; Justin, 
xx.  4 ; Iambi.  ViL  Pyth.  258 — 264;  Porphyr.  V.  /*. 
54—58.) 

It  was  apparently  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  while  their  influence  waa  still 
(taramount  at  Crotona,  that  tire  final  contest  arose 
between  that  city  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  latter,  b.c.  510.  On  that 
occasion  we  are  told  that  the  Crotoniats  brought 
into  the  field  100,000  men,  and  the  Sybarites  not 
less  than  300,000;  and  though  these  numbers  can- 
not be  received  as  historically  accurate,  they  suffici- 
ently prove  tbo  opinion  entertained  of  the  opulence 
and  power  of  the  rival  cities.  The  decisive  victory 
of  the  Crotoniats  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Traeis 
was  followed  by  the  capture  and  total  destruction  of 
Sybaris,  — an  event  which  seems  to  have  produced  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  Hellenic  world  (Herod,  vi. 
21),  and  must  have  caused  a great  change  in  the 
political  relations  of  Magna  Graecia.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  means  of  tracing  these  ; we  know  oniy 
that  a port  of  the  surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 
the  colonial  cities  of  Latis  aud  Scidms,  while  another 
portion  settled  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  for  a considerable 
period.  (Herod.  L C. ; Strab.  vi.  pp.  263,  264.) 

The  civil  dissensions  arising  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans  may  perhaps  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  remarkable  circumstance  (which  we  are  other- 
wise at  a loss  to  account  for),  that  none  of  the  states 
of  Magna  Graecia  scut  assistance  to  the  Greeks  at  the 
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time  of  the  Persian  invasion.  It  is  still  more  remark-  Italy  still  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  neutrality, 
able,  that  even  when  tire  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo-  and  refused  to  admit  the  Athenian  forces  within  their 
nians  sent  an  embassy  to  Sicily  to  invoke  the  assist-  walls,  though  they  did  not  offer  any  obstruction  to 
ance  of  Gelon,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  similar  appli-  their  progress.  (Thuc.  vi.  44;  Diod.  xiii.  3.)  At 
cation  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy.  a later  period,  however,  the  Tbnrians  (among  whom 

While  the  Achaean  cities  were  thus  declining  from  there  was  naturally  an  Athenian  party)  and  the 
their  former  prosperity,  Khegium,  the  name  of  which  Metapontines  were  induced  to  enter  into  a regular 
is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history  at  an  earlier  period,  alliance  with  Athens,  and  supplied  a small  force  to 
was  raised  to  a position  of  considerable  power  and  their  assistance.  (Thuc.  vii.  33,  35  ; Diod.  xiii. 
importance  under  the  rule  of  the  despot  Anna i Us  11.) 

(i».c.  496 — *76),  who  united  under  his  authority  At  this  period  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  seem 
the  city  of  Messana  also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  to  have  been  still  in  a prosperous  and  nourishing 
straits,  and  thus  became  involved  in  connection  with  condition;  but  it  was  not  long  after  that  they  began 
the  politics  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  hitherto  very  to  feel  the  combined  operation  of  two  causes  which 
distinct  from  those  of  Magna  Graecia.  Micythus,  the  mainly  contributed  to  their  decline.  The  first 
successor  of  Anaxilas  in  the  government  of  Rhegium,  danger  which  threatened  them  was  from  the  south, 
was  remarkable  as  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  where  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  after  having 
Fyxua  (afterwards  called  Buxentum),  on  the  Tyr-  established  his  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
rhenian  sea,  in  b.  c.  471.  (Diod.  xi.  59.)  This  was  began  to  seek  to  extend  it  in  Italy  also.  Hitherto 
the  latest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  that  quarter.  the  cities  of  Ituly  had  kept  aloof  in  great  measure 
About  the  same  time  (b.c.473)  we  find  mention  from  the  revolutions  and  wars  of  the  neighbouring 
of  a disastrous  defeat,  which  must,  for  a time,  have  island  : Khegium  and  Locri  alone  seem  to  have 
given  a severe  check  to  the  rising  power  of  the  maintained  clutter  relations  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
Tarentines.  That  people  appear  to  have  taken  little  The  former,  from  its  Chalcidic  origin,  was  naturally 
part  in  the  disputes  or  contests  of  their  Achaean  I friendly  to  the  colonies  of  the  same  race  in  Sicily; 
neighbours  ; but  after  their  ineffectual  attempt  to  op-  and  when  Dionysius  turned  his  arms  agnimt  the 
pose  the  founding  of  Metapontmn  f Mbtapomtum],  Chalcidic  cities,  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leonti  oi,  he  at 
would  seem  to  have  been  principally  engaged  in  once  brought  on  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Rhegians. 
extending  their  commerce,  and  in  wars  with  the  Hence,  when  he  soon  after  applied  to  conclude  a 
neighbouring  barbarians.  Here  they  found,  among  matrimonial  alliance  with  them,  the  proposal  was 
the  Iapygians  or  Messapiana,  a more  formidable  indignantly  rejected.  The  Locrians,  on  the  other 
opposition  than  was  encountered  by  the  other  Greek  hand,  readily  accepted  his  offer,  and  thus  secured 
cities.  After  repeated  contests,  in  many  of  which  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  despot  iu  his  subse- 
they  had  come  off  victorious  and  reduced  many  of  quent  wars.  (Diod.  xiv.  44,  107.)  From  this  time 
the  Iapygian  towns,  the  Tarentines  were  defeated  his  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  humiliation 
in  a great  battle  by  the  Iapygians,  with  such  heavy  of  Rhegium  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  lxxTians. 
loss  that  Herodotus  tells  us  it  was  the  greatest  His  designs  in  this  quarter  soon  excited  so  much 
slaughter  of  Greek  citizens  that  had  happened  alarm,  that,  in  b.  c.  393,  the  Italian  Greeks  were 
within  his  knowledge.  Three  thousand  Rhegian  induced  to  conclude  a general  league  for  their 
auxiliaries,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  support  of  the  mutual  protection  against  the  arms  of  Dionysius  on 
Tarentines,  perished  on  the  same  occasion.  (Herod,  the  one  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucanians  on 
vii.  170  ; Diod.  xi.  52.)  the  other.  (Id.  91.)  But  the  result  was  far  from 

The  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  successful.  The  combined  forces  of  the  confede- 
Wars  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  two  latest  rates  were  defeated  by  Dionysius  in  a great  battle 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy — Thurii  at  the  river  Helleporus  or  Helorus,  near  Caulonia, 
and  Heraclka.  Both  of  these  were,  however,  but  b.  c.  389;  and  this  blow  was  followed  by  the  cap- 
a kind  of  renewal  of  previously  existing  settlements,  ture  of  Caulonia  itself,  as  well  os  Ilipponiuin,  both 
Thurii  was  founded  in  b.  c.  443,  by  a body  of  of  which  places  were  reduced  to  a state  of  dependence 
colonists,  of  whom  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  taken  on  Locri.  Not  long  after,  the  powerful  city  of 
the  lead,  but  which  was  composed,  in  great  part,  of  Khegium  was  compelled  to  surrender,  after  a siege 
settlers  from  other  states  of  Greece  [Thurii]  ; with  of  nearly  eleven  months,  b.  c.  387.  (Diod.  xiv. 
whom  were  united  the  remaining  citizens  of  Sybaris,  103 — 108,  1 11.) 

and  the  new  colony  was  established  within  two  miles  While  the  more  southerly  cities  of  Magna  Graecia 
of  the  site  of  that  city.  The  new  settlement  rose  were  suffering  thus  severely  from  the  attacks  of 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  but  was  soon  engaged  in  war  Dionysius,  those  on  the  northern  frontier  were 
with  the  Tarentines  for  the  possession  of  the  vacant  menaced  by  a still  more  formidable  danger.  The 
district  of  Siris  ; until  these  hostilities  were  at  j Lucanians,  a Sabellian  rat*  or  branch  of  the  Samnite 
length  terminated  by  a compromise,  according  to  I stock,  who  had  pressed  forward  into  the  territory  of 
which  the  two  rival  cities  joined  in  establishing  a the  Oenotrians,  and  had  gradually  expelled  or  re- 
new colony,  three  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  duced  to  subjection  the  tribes  of  that  people  who 
Siris,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Heraclea,  inhabited  the  mountain  districts  of  the  interior, 
B.  c.  432.  (Str&b.  vi.  p.  264  ; Diod.  xii.  23,  36.)  next  turned  their  arms  against  the  Greek  cities  on 
But  though  thus  founded  by  common  consent,  the  the  coast.  Posidonia,  the  most  northerly  of  these 
Tarentines  seem  to  have  had  much  the  largest  share  settlements,  was  the  first  which  fell  under  tlieir 
in  its  establishment,  and  Heraclea  was  always  con - yoke  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254);  and  though  we  cannot  fix 
sidered  as  a colony  of  Tarentum.  with  accuracy  the  date  of  ita  conquest,  it  is  probable 

During  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  cities  of  Magna  that  this  took  place  some  time  before  we  find  them 
Graecia  seem  to  have  studiously  kept  aloof  from  the  engaged  in  wars  with  the  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
contest.  Even  when  the  Athenian  expedition  to  gulf.  If,  indeed,  wo  can  trust  to  the  uncertain 
Sicily  (b.  c.  415)  involved  the  whole  of  the  Greek  chronology  of  some  of  these  eveuts,  they  would  seem 
cities  in  that  island  in  the  war,  those  on  the  coasts  of  to  have  been  already  engaged  iu  hobtihUes  with  lire 
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tiring  colony  of  Thurii  at  an  early  period  of  its 
existence  (Polyaen.  ii.  10);  but  it  was  not  till  after 
4i  >0  B.c.  that  their  power  awumel  a formidable 
asject  towards  the  Greeks  in  general.  The  terri- 
t >ry  of  Thurii  was  the  first  object  of  their  hos- 
tilities, but  the  other  cities  were  not  insensible  to 
their  danger;  and  hence  the  general  league  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  in  b.  c.  393.  as  already  mentioned, 
was  directed  as  umch  against  tlie  Lucaniam  as 
against  Dionysus.  Unfortunately,  their  arms  met 
with  equal  ill  success  in  both  quarters  : and  in 
It.  c.  390  the  confederate  forces  were  defeated  by 
the  Lucanians  with  great  slaughter  near  Laiis. 
(l)iod.  xiv.  101.  102;  Strab.  vi.  p.  253.)  That 
city  had  already  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  now  pressed  on  towards  the  south,  atid 
seem  to  have  spread  themselves  with  great  rapidity 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  Here 
they  became  so  formidable  that  the  younger  Dionysus 
was  aim  polled  to  abandon  the  policy  of  his  father  (who 
had  courted  t lie  alliance  of  the  Lucanun.*,  and  even 
rendered  them  active  assistance),  and  turn  his  arms 
again»t  them,  though  with  little  effect.  A period 
of  great  confusion  and  disorder  appears  to  have  en- 
sued, and  the  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people,  which 
took  place  at  this  period  (b.  c.  356),  though  it  in 
some  measure  broke  the  power  of  the  Lucanians, 
was  so  fur  from  giving  any  relief  to  tlie  Greek  cities 
that  they  soon  found  the  Bruttinns  still  more  for- 
midable neighbours.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Te- 
rina  and  Hippnnium  were  conquered  by  the  bar- 
barians (Dind.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256);  Rhegiutn 
and  Locri,  though  they  maintained  their  nationality, 
suffered  almost  as  severely  from  the  oppressions  and 
exactions  of  tlie  younger  Dionysius;  while  Crot«na, 
long  the  most  powerful  city  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
seems  never  to  hare  recovered  from  the  blow  in- 
fiicted  on  it  by  the  elder  despot  of  that  name  [Cito- 
TOSIAl,  and  was  with  difficulty  able  to  defend  itself 
from  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Bruttians.  (Diod. 
xix.  3,  10.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Lucanians  had  turned  their  arms 
against  the  more  northerly  cities  on  the  Tarantino 
gulf.  Here  the  Thurians  seem,  as  before,  to  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  att.u  k ; but  at  length  Ta- 
rentum  itself,  which  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  and 
had  apparently  not  even  joined  in  the  league  of 
B.c.  393,  was  compelled  to  take  up  anus  iu  its  own 
defence.  The  Taren tines  amid  liavs  suffered  com- 
paratively but  little  from  the  causes  which  had  so 
severely  impaired  the  prosperity  of  tlie  other  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia  ; and  Tarentum  was  undoubtoliy 
at  this  time  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  ItAly.  But  its  citizens  were  already 
enervated  by  indolence  and  luxury  ; and  when  they 
found  themselves  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the 
Lucanians,  combined  with  their  old  enemies  the 
Messapians,  they  mi ‘trusted  their  own  resources, 
and  applied  to  their  parent  city  of  Sparta  for  assist- 
ance. Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  proceeded  to  Italy  with  a consider- 
able force,  where  be  appears  to  have  carried  on  the 
war  for  some  years,  but  was  finally  defeated  and 
slain  in  a battle  near  Maiuluria.  u.  c.  338.  (Diod. 
xvi.  63.  88.)  Only  u few  years  afterwards,  a c. 
332,  Alexander  king  of  Epirus  was  invited  over  to 
Italy  for  the  same  purpose.  The  history  of  his 
expedition  is,  unfortunately,  very  imper  ectly  known 
to  us;  though  it  is  clear  thut  his  military  operations 
were  attended  with  much  success,  and  must  have 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
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the  Greek  cities.  Though  invited,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  Tarentine*,  he  nultxequeutlv  quarrelled 
with  tliat  people,  and  even  turned  his  amis  against 
them,  and  took  Heme  lea,  their  colony  and  dependency. 
At  the  same  time  lie  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Lucan  inns  and  Bruttiana  in  several  »ucc«mire 
battles,  retook  Terina,  Consent  ia.  and  several  other 
town*,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  bruttium, 
where  he  was  slain  by  a Lucanian  exile,  who  was 
serving  in  his  own  army,  b.c.  326.  (Liv.  viii.  17, 
24;  Justin,  xii.  2.) 

After  hi*  death,  the  wars  between  the  Tarentines 
and  Luranians  apjwar  to  hare  continued  with  little 
intermission  ; though  we  have  no  further  account 
of  them  till  the  year  303  ».  c.,  when  tlie  former 
people  again  sued  to  Sparta  for  assistance,  and  Cleo- 
nyinus,  the  uncle  of  the  Spartan  king,  repaired  to 
Tarentum  with  a large  mercenary  force.  So  formid- 
able did  this  armament  appear  that  both  the  Mes- 
sapians  and  Lucanians  were  speedily  induced  to  sue 
for  |jeace  ; while  Metapontuin,  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  op]x*ed  the  views  of  Cleonymus, 
was  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  (Diod.  xx.  104.) 
The  Spartan  prince,  however,  soon  alienated  all  his 
allies  by  hi*  luxury  and  rapacity,  and  quitted  Italy 
the  object  of  universal  contempt. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  tlie  wars  of 
Agathocles  in  Bruttiuin  ; though  we  learn  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  Hipponium  and  Croton*, 
and  occupied  tlie  latter  city  with  a garrison.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  his  designs  were  directed  as 
much  against  the  Greek  cities  as  their  barbarian 
neighbours  ; and  the  alliance  which  he  concluded  at 
the  same  time  with  the  lapygiaus  and  Peucet'tans 
| could  only  have  Iwen  with  a view  to  the  humiliation 
of  Tarentum.  (Diod.  xxi.  2, 8.)  His  ambitious  de- 
signs in  this  quarter  were  interrupted  by  his  death, 
».  c.  289. 

Only  a few  years  later  than  this  took  place  the 
celebrated  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Italy  (a.  c.  281 
— 274),  which  marks  a conspicuous  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Magna  Graecia.  Shortly  before  that  event, 
the  Thurians,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  and 
their  city  itself  besieged  by  the  Lucanians,  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Homans,  who  raised  the 
siege  and  defeated  the  assailants,  b.  c.  282.  (Appinn, 
Satnn.  7 ; VaL  Max.  L 8.  § 6.)  This  was  the  first 
occasion  that  brought  the  Homan  power  down  to  tlie 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf ; and  here  they  almost 
immediately  after  came  into  collision  with  the  Taren- 
tines themselves.  [Taiikntcm.]  That  people,  con- 
scious of  their  inability  to  resist  the  power  of  these 
new  enemies,  now  invoked  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  at  tlie  same  time  that  they  con- 
cluded a league  with  tlie  Lucanians  and  Sainnitee, 
so  long  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Home.  Hence,  when 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Italy,  he  fouud  himself  supported 
at  tlie  same  time  by  ail  the  remaining  Greek  cities 
in  that  country,  a*  well  as  by  tlie  barbarian  nations 
with  whom  they  hud  been  so  long  at  war.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  a detailed  account  of  his 
campaigns  : notwithstanding  his  first  successes,  his 
alliance  proved  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  Greeks, 
while  his  visit  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  278,  and  his  final 
departure  in  n.c.  274,  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victorious  Homans.  Tarentum  itself  was  taken  by 
the  consuls  in  b.  c.  272.  Crotnua  and  Locri  had 
previously  fallen  into  Lite  hands  of  tlie  Roman* ; 
while  Kbegium,  which  was  held  by  a revolted  body 
of  Canqianian  troops,  originally  placed  there  as  a gar- 
rison, was  finally  reduced  to  subjection  in  v.  c.  271 
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Then*  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  cities  of  Magna 
Gracchi  (tad  suffered  severely  during  these  wars  : the 
foreign  troops  placed  within  their  walls,  whether 
Roman  or  Greek,  appear  to  have  given  way  to  simi- 
lar excesses  ; and  the  garrisons  of  Pyrrhus  at  Locri 
and  Tarantum  were  guilty  of  exactions  and  cruelties 
which  almost  rivalled  those  of  the  Campanians  at 
Rhegium.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  their  indepen- 
dence, therefore,  it  is  certain  that  the  war  of  Pyrrhus 
inflicted  a mortal  blow  on  tho  prosperity  of  the  few 
Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy  which  had  survived 
their  long-continued  struggles  with  the  Luranians 
and  Uruttians.  The  decayed  and  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  the  once  powerful  Crotona  (Liv.  xxiii.  30) 
was  undoubtedly  common  to  many  of  her  neighbours 
and  former  rivals.  There  were,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions; Hcraclea  especially,  which  had  earned  the 
favour  of  Rome  by  a timely  submission,  obtained  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  unusually  favourable  terms 
(Cic.  pro  Bulb.  22).  and  seems  to  have  continued 
in  a flourishing  condition. 

But  the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Magna 
Graeria  was  inflicted  by  the  Second  Punic  War.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Greek  cities  were  viewed  with 
unfavourable  eyes  by  the  Roman  government,  and 
were  naturally  desirous  to  recover  their  lost  inde- 
pendence. Hence  they  eagerly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  wc  are  told  that  almost  all  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Italy  ( Graecoruin 
omnis  ferme  ora , Liv.  xxii.  61)  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Some  of  these  were, 
however,  overawed  by  Roman  garrisons,  which  re- 
strained them  from  open  defection.  Tarentum  itself 
(still  apparently  tho  most  powerful  city  in  this  part 
of  Italy)  was  among  the  number;  and  though  the 
city  itself  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginiau  commander,  the  citadel  was  still  retained 
by  a Homan  garrison,  which  maintained  its  footing 
until  the  city  was  recovered  by  Fubius,  u.  c.  209. 
(Liv.  xxv.  8 — 11,  xxvii.  15,  16.)  Tarentum  was 
on  this  occasion  treated  like  a captured  city,  and 
plundered  without  mercy,  while  the  citizens  were 
either  put  to  the  swonl  or  sold  as  slaves.  Meta- 
pontum  was  only  saved  from  a similar  fate  by  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  property,  when 
Hannibal  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  town  ; and 
«t  a later  period  of  the  war  Terina  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
fil  ; Strab.  vi.  256.)  Locri  and  Crotona  were  taken 
and  retaken  : Rhegiutn  alone,  which  maintained  its 
fidelity  to  Rome  inviolate,  though  several  times 
attempted  by  a Carthaginian  force,  seems  to  have 
in  great  measure  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

It  is  certain  that  the  cities  of  Magna  Graeria 
never  recovered  from  this  long  scries  of  calamities. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  their  condition 
under  the  government  of  the  Roman  Republic,  or  the 
particular  regulations  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
But  it  is  probable  that,  until  after  the  complete 
subjugation  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  they  were 
looked  upon  with  a jealous  eye  as  the  natural  allies 
of  their  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas  (Liv.  xxxi.  7); 
and  even  the  colonies,  whether  of  Roman  or  Latin 
citizens,  which  were  settled  on  the  coasts  of  South- 
ern Italy,  were  probably  designed  rather  to  keep 
down  the  previous  inhabitants  than  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  population.  One  of  these  colonies,  that 
to  Pifeidouia,  now  known  as  Paestum,  had  been 
established  at  a period  ns  early  as  n.  C.  273  (Li.. 
F.pit.  xiv.  ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  14);  ami  Brundusium, 
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which  subsequently  rose  to  be  so  important  a city, 
was  also  settled  before  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c. 
244.  (Veil.  Pat,  /.  c.;  Liv.  Epit.  xix.)  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  all  the  Roman  colonics  to  the  coasta 
of  Lucania,  Bruttiuin,  and  Calabria,  date  from  the 
period  subsequent  to  that  war.  Of  theae,  Buxentum 
in  Lucania  and  Tempsa  in  Bruttiuin  were  settled 
os  early  as  b.  c.  194  ; and  in  the  same  year  a body 
of  Roman  colonists  was  established  in  the  once 
mighty  Crotona.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  47.)  Shortly  after- 
wards two  other  colonies  were  settled,  one  at  Thurii 
in  Lucania,  in  ».  c.  193,  and  the  other  at  Hippo- 
nium  or  Vibo,  in  Bruttium,  b.  o.  192.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
53,  xxxv.  9,  40.)  The  last  of  these,  which  under 
the  name  of  Vibo  Valent ia  became  a flourishing  and 
important  town,  was  the  only  one  of  these  colonies 
which  appears  to  have  risen  to  any  considerable 
prosperity.  At  a much  later  period  (b.  c.  123),  the 
two  colonies  sent  to  Scylacium  and  Tarentum,  under 
the  names  of  Colonia  Mi ner via  and  Neplunia  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  15),  were  probably  designed  as  an  attempt  to 
recruit  the  sinking  population  of  those  plat  es. 

But  all  attempts  to  check  the  rapid  decline  of  this 
part  of  Italy  were  obviously  unsuccessful.  It  is  pro- 
bable, or  indeed  almost  certain,  that  malaria  began  to 
make  itself  severely  felt  as  soon  as  the  populxtion 
diminished.  This  is  noticed  by  Strabo  in  the  case  of 
Tusidonia  (v.  p.  251)  ; and  tbe  same  tiling  must 
liave  occurred  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  Indeed,  Strabo  himself  tells  us,  that,  of  tbe 
cities  of  Magna  Graeria  which  had  been  so  famous 
in  ancient  times,  the  only  ones  that  retained  any 
traces  of  their  Greek  civilisation  in  his  day  were 
Rheginm,  Tarentum,  and  Neapolis  (vi.  p.  253)  ; 
while  the  great  Achaean  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  (lb.  p.  262.) 
The  expressions  of  Cicero  are  not  less  forcible,  that 
Magna  Graeria,  which  had  been  so  flourishing  in  the 
days  of  I'ytluigoras,  and  abounded  in  great  and  opu- 
lent cities,  was  in  bis  time  sunk  into  utter  ruin 
(nunc  qvidem  dcleta  «<,  Cic.  dc  Amic.  4,  Tu*c.  ir. 
1).  Several  of  tho  towns  which  still  existed  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  as  Metiipoutum,  Heracles,  and  Locri, 
gradually  fell  into  utter  insignificance,  and  totally 
disappeared,  while  Tarentum,  Crotona,  and  a few 
others  maintained  a sickly  and  feeble  existence 
through  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  lias  been  already  observed,  that  the  name  of 
Magna  Graecin  was  never  a territorial  designation  ; 
nor  did  the  cities  which  composed  it  ever  constitute 
a political  unity.  In  the  earliest  times,  indeed,  the 
diflerence  of  their  origin  and  race  must  have  effec- 
tually prevented  the  formation  of  any  such  union 
! among  them  as  a whole.  But  even  tho  Achaean 
cities  appear  to  have  formed  no  political  league  or 
| union  among  themselves,  until  after  the  troubles 
growing  out  of  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Pytliagoreans,  on 
which  occasion  they  are  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
Acbaeans  in  Greece  for  their  arbitration,  and  to  have 
founded  by  their  advice  a temple  of  Zeus  Homorius, 
where  they  were  to  hold  councils  to  deliberate  upon 
their  common  affairs  and  interests.  (PoL  in  39.) 

A more  comprehensive  league  was  formed  in 
b.  c.  393,  for  mutual  protection  against  the  uttacke 
of  Pionyrius  on  one  side,  and  the  Lucanians  on  the 
other  (Diod.  xiv.  91)  ; and  the  cities  which  com- 
posed it  must  have  had  some  kind  of  general  council 
or  place  of  meeting.  It  is  probable  that  it  waa  on 
this  occasion  that  the  general  meetings  of  the 
I Italian  Greeks,  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (n.  p.  280}, 

I were  first  instituted  : though  it  is  highly  improbable 
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that  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Henclea  was  .elected  of  Artemis  Leocophryene  still  exist,  is  the  rite  of 

the  ancient  Magnesia.  (I-eake.  A sum  Minor , pp.  242, 
foil ; Arundell,5e»m  Churches,  pp.  58,  foil. ; Cramer, 


in  the  firet  instance  for  the  place  of  assembly,  as  the 
Tarentines  seem  at  first  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest,  anil  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  were 
included  in  the  league  at  all.  But  it  was  natural 
that,  when  the  Tarentines  assumed  the  leading  posi- 
tion among  the  allied  cities,  the  councils  should 
be  transferred  to  their  colony  of  Heraclea,  just  as 
Alexander  of  Epirus  afterwards  sought  to  transfer 
them  from  thence  to  the  river  Acalandrus  in  the 
Thurian  territory,  as  a mark  of  eumitv  towards  the 
Tarentines.  (Strab.  /.  e.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

MAGNATA.  [Naonatak.] 

MAGNE'SIA,  MAGNE'TES.  [Thessalia.] 
MAGNE'SIA  (Moyr^rla:  Eth.  Vldyrys.)  1. 
A city  in  Ionia,  generally  with  the  addition  upht 
or  1*1  MaudvSptft  (ad  Maeandrum),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Lydian  Magnesia,  was  a considerable 
city,  situated  on  tire  slope  of  mount  Thorax,  on 
the  hanks  of  the  small  river  Lethaeus,  a tributary 
of  the  M seamier.  Its  distance  from.  Miletus  was 
120  stadia  or  15  miles.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  636,  647; 
Plin.  v.  31.)  It  was  an  Aeolian  city,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Magneaians  from  Europe,  in  the 
east  of  Thessaly,  who  were  joined  by  some  Cretans. 
It  soon  attained  great  power  and  prosperity,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus  (Cadmus,  ap. 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  647.)  At  a later  time,  however,  the 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians; 
perhaps  about  B.  c.  726.  In  the  year  following  the 
deserted  site  was  occupied,  and  the  place  rebuilt  by 
the  Milesians, or,  according  to  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  525), 
by  the  Ephesians.  Themistocles  during  his  exile 
took  up  his  residence  at  Magnesia,  the  town  having 
been  assigned  to  him  by  Artnxerxw  to  supply  him 
with  bread.  (Nepne,  Themist.  10;  Diud.  xi.  57.) 
The  Persian  satraps  of  Lydia  also  occasionally  re- 
sided in  the  place.  (Herod,  i.  161,  iii.  122.)  The 
territory  of  Magnesia  was  extremely  fertile,  mid  pro- 
duced excellent  wine,  figs,  and  cucumbers  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29.  ii.  p.  59,  iii.  p.  78.)  The  town  contained  a 
temple  of  Dindymene,  the  mother  of  the  gods;  and 
the  wife  of  Themistocles,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
daughter,  was  priestess  of  that  divinity ; but,  says 
Strabo  (p.  647),  the  temple  no  longer  exists,  the 
town  having  been  transferred  to  another  place.  The 
new  town  which  the  geographer  saw,  was  most  re- 
markable for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Lcucophryene, 
which  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  its  treasures 
was  indeed  *urj.4ts»ed  by  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  but  in 
beauty  and  the  harmony  of  its  parts  was  superior  to  all 
Ihe  temples  in  Asia  Minor.  The  change  in  the  site 
of  the  town  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  author.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Vitruvius  (vii.  Praefat.),  was  built  by  the  architect 
Hennogenes,  in  the  Ionic  style.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  Magnesia  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus.  after  Antiochua  had  been  driven  eastward 
beyond  Mount  Taurus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  45,  xxxviii. 
13.)  After  this  time  the  town  seems  to  have  decayed, 
and  is  rarely  mentioned,  though  it  is  still  noticed 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and  Tacitus  (.-Inn.  iv.  55). 
Hierocles  (p.  659)  ranks  it  among  the  bishoprics  of 
Asia,  and  later  documents  seem  to  imply  that  at  one 
time  it  bore  the  name  of  Mueandropolis.  (ConciL 
Constantin,  iii.  p.  666.)  The  existence  of  the  town 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Aurelius  and  Gallienus 
is  attested  by  coins. 

Formerly  the  site  of  Magnesia  was  identified  with 
the  modem  Guzel-hissar ; but  it  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  Inch-btuur,  when  ruins  of  the  temple 
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2.  A town  of  Lydia,  usually  with  the  addition 
wpbt  or  £nr&  2i*vAq»  (ad  Sipylum),  to  distinguish 
it  from  Magnesia  on  the  Macander  in  Ionia,  situated 
on  the  north-western  slope  of  Mount  Sipylus,  on  the 
sent  hem  bank  of  the  river  Hermus.  We  are  not 
informed  when  or  by  whom  the  town  was  founded, 
but  it  may  have  been  a settlement  of  the  Magnesians 
in  the  east  of  Thessaly.  Magnesia  is  most  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  victory  gained  under  its  walla 
by  the  two  Scipios  in  n.  c.  190,  over  Antiochua 
the  Great,  whereby  the  king  was  for  ever  driven 
from  Western  Asia.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  622;  Plin.  ii. 
93;  Ptnl.  v.  2.  § 16,  viii.  17.  § 16;  Scylax,  p.  37 ; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  37,  foil.;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  The  town, 
after  the  victory  of  the  Scipios,  surrendered  to  the 
Romans.  (Appian,  Syr.  35.)  During  the  war  against 
Mithridates  the  Magnesians  defended  themselves 
bravely  against  the  king.  (Paus.  L 20.  § 3.)  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  which  several  other  Asiatic 
cities  perished;  and  the  emperor  on  that  occasion 
granted  liberal  sums  from  the  treasury  to  repair  the 
lots  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579; 
xiii.  p.  622 ; Tac.  L c.)  From  coins  and  other  sources, 
we  learn  that  Magnesia  continued  to  flourish  down 
to  the  fifth  century  (Hierocl.  p.  660);  and  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  During  the 
Turkish  role,  it  once  was  the  residence  of  the  Sultan ; 
but  at  prescut  it  is  much  reduced,  though  it  preserves 
its  ancient  name  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Manissa. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  arc  not  very  consi- 
derable. (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia,  ii.  p.  332; 
Keppel,  Travels , ii.  p.  295.)  The  accompanying 
coin  is  remarkable  by  having  on  its  obverse  the  head 
of  Cicero,  though  the  reason  why  it  apjiears  here,  ia 
unknown.  The  legend,  which  is  incorrectly  figured, 
should  be,  MAPKQ2  TTAA102  K1KEP*1N.  [L.S.] 


COIN  OF  MAGNESIA  AD  8IPTLUM. 


MAGN0T0L18  (MoyvdwoAiv).  a town  in  Pontus, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  was 
founded  by  Mithridates  Eupator,  who  called  it 
Eupatoria ; but  it  was  completed  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  who  changed  its  name  into  Mognopoli*  (Strab 
xii.  p.  556).  The  towu  seems  to  have  lalleu  into 
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decay  at  an  early  period,  as  it  t*  not  mentioned 
by  any  late  writer.  Appian  ( Mithrid.  78,  115) 
speaks  of  it  under  both  names,  Euputoria  and  Mag- 
nopolis,  and  Strabo  in  one  passage  (xiL  p.  560) 
b peaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Megalopolis.  Ruins 
of  the  place  are  said  to  exist  some  miles  to  the  west 
of  Soitnua,  at  a place  called  Boghas  Bisson  Knleh, 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  340.)  [L.  S.] 

MAGNUM  PROMONTORIUM  (rb  **#>»- 
‘H/pior,  PtoL  xii.  2.  § 7 ; Marcian,  PeripL  p.  28),  a 
promontory  which  forms  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea,  in  India  extra  Gangem, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Sinua  Magnus.  Its 
modem  name  is  C.  Romania.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  Prom.  Magn.  represents  another  cape, 
either  considerably  to  the  N\V\,  now  called  C.  Pa - 
tani.  Ptolemy’s  account  of  these  far  Eastern  places 
is  so  doubtful,  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  of 
the  evidence  for  or  against  the  position  of  any  place 
in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus.  [V*] 

MAGNUM  PROMONTORIUM,  a promontory  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lusitania  (Mela,  iiL  1 . § 6),  probably 
the  same  which  Strabo  (iii.  p.  151)  and  Ptolemy 
ii.  5.  § 1 ) call  t&  BapSdpiov  &npo v,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  The  passage  in  Strabo  is  corrupt;  but 
according  to  the  oorrection  of  Coray,  approved  of  by 
Groskurd,  the  promontory  was  210  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  which  makes  it  correspond  with 
C.  Espichel.  Pliny  also  calls  it  Magnum  or  Olisi- 
ponense.  from  the  town  in  its  vicinity ; but  he  strangely 
confounds  it  with  the  Prom.  Artabrum,  on  the  NW. 
of  the  peninsula  (iv.  21.  s.  35). 

MAGNUM  PROM.  MAUKETANIAE.  [Mau- 
bktawia] 

MAGNUS  PORTUS.  1.  (n Sprot  ndyvoi,  Ptol. 
ii.  4.  § 7 ; comp.  Marcian.  p.  41),  a port-town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  town  Abdara  and  the 
Pr<>m.  Charidcmi. 

2.  (M*t«  Xipfr,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4),  a bay  on  the 
coast  of  the  Gallaeci  Lucenses,  which  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Artabrorum  Sinus.  [Vol.  I.  p.  226,  b.] 

3.  (Mryot  Ptol.  iL  3.  §§  4,  33),  a har- 

bour in  Britain,  opposite  the  island  of  Vectis,  corre- 
sponds to  Portsmouth. 

4.  (Tlipros  Mdyyoi,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 2 ; Mela,  i.  5; 
Plin.  v.  2 *,  It.  Anton,  p.  13),  a port-town  of  Mau- 
retania Caesariensis,  on  the  ruad  between  Gilva  and 
Quiza,  described  by  Pliny  as  “ civiuin  Rom&norum 
oppidum.”  It  is  identified  by  Korbiger  with  Oran, 
of  which  the  harbour  is  still  called  Mars-eUKibir , 
L e..  tlie  great  Harbour. 

5.  (MryJr  AijWjv,  PtoL  iv.  6.  § 6),  a port  on  the 
west  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Daradns  and  the  promontory  Ryssadium. 

MAGNUS  SINUS  (6  piyas  koKwos,  Ptol.  vii. 
2.  §§  3,  5 ; Agathem.  i.  p.  53),  the  great  gulf 
which  runs  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Ava,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  The  ancient  geographers  correctly 
placed  China  on  the  east  of  this  gulf,  though  they 
bad  no  very  accurate  notions  relative  to  its  latitude 
or  longitude.  On  the  west  side  was  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus.  [V.] 

MAGO.  [Balsa  res,  p.  374,  a.1 

MAGON  (6  Maya/v,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4),  a river 
mentioned  by  Arrian  as  flowing  into  the  Ganges  on 
its  left  bank.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
name  as  the  present  Ramguna.  [V.] 

MAG0NT1ACUM.  [Mooantiaccm.] 

MAG  OR  AS,  a river  of  Syria,  under  mount  Li- 
banus,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  20)  apparently  bc- 
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tween  Sidon  and  Berytua,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  *756),  now 
Nahr-ed-Damur ; though  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the 
Nakr-Beir&t.  (Bib.  Res.  vol.  iiL  pp.  433,  439.) 
[Tamyrar.]  [G.  W.] 

MAGORUM  SINUS  (Mcry&r  k6k*os),  a bay  on 
the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  country 
of  the  Themi,  who  joined  the  Gerraei  on  the  north. 
(Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 54.)  It  is  still  marked  by  the 
modern  town  of  Magas,  and  the  ancient  name  is 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Forster  by  the  fact  that  “ the 
ancient  Themi  are  the  Mngian  tribe  of  Beni-Temin, 
in  all  ages  of  Arabian  history  inhabitants  of  the 
gulf  and  city  of  Magas, — a deep  bay,  with  its  chief 
town  of  the  same  name,  immediately  above  the  buy 
of  Katiff”  ( Geogr . of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  He 
maintains  that  the  Magi  of  S.  Matthew  (iL  ) ) were 
of  this  tribe,  and  from  this  country  (voL  i.  pp. 
304—307).  [Themi.]  [G.  W.] 

M AGRA  DA,  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  Uresmea.  (Mela,  iiL 
1.  § 10.) 

MAGYDUS  (MdrvSos1:  Eth.  MayvH*6s ; called 
MdmjSoj  by  Scylax,  p.  39),  a town  of  Piun- 
phylia,  on  the  coast  between  Attaleia  and  Perge, 
and  subsequently  of  episcopal  rank,  is  probably  the 
Myodalb  (MvySdXrj),  of  the  Stadiasmns.  There 
are  numerous  imperial  coins  of  Magydus,  hearing  the 
epigraph  MArTAEHN.  Leake  identities  it  with 
Loaro.  (Ptol.  v.  5.  § 2 ; Hierocl.  p.  679  ; Sta- 
diasm.  §§  201,  202;  Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  194  ; 
Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.) 

MAHANAIM  (Mayatp,  LXX.),  a place,  and 
afterwards  a town,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
so  named  from  the  incident  related  in  Genesis  (xxxii. 
2),  where  the  word  is  translated,  both  by  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus,  Tlaptp€o\at,  and  also  by  the  latter 
0«oo  trrpardrrfbov  (Ant  i.  20.  § 1).  The  following 
notices  of  its  position  occur  in  the  Old  Testament:  — 
It  was  north  of  the  brook  Jabbok  ( Gen.  1.  c comp.  v. 
22),  in  the  borders  of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiii.  30),  after- 
wards in  the  tril*  of  Gad  (xxi.  38),  but  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (xiii.  29)  as- 
signed to  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  80.)  It  was 
the  seat  of  Ishbosheth  s kingdom,  during  the  time 
that  David  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.),  and  there 
he  was  assassinated  (iv.).  When  David  fled  from 
Absalom,  he  was  maintained  at  Mahanaim  by  Bar- 
zillai,  the  aged  shethh  of  that  district  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27,  xix.  32);  and  it  wus  apparently  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city  that  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  in 
the  wood  of  Ephraim  between  the  royal  troops  and 
the  rebels  (xviii).  A ruined  site  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jebel  ’ AjlAn , under  the  name  of  Mahneh,  which 
probably  marks  the  position  of  Mahanaim.  (Robin- 
son, Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  166.)  [G.W.] 

MAIS,  a station  in  Britain,  so  called  upon  an 
engraved  bronze  cup  found  at  Rudge,  in  Wiltshire. 
From  this  name  occurring  with  those  of  four  other 
stations,  all  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall,  it  is  supposed 
1 to  be  identical  with  Magna,  or  Magnis.  [C.  R.  &] 

MAIS  (Matt),  a river  of  India  intra  Gangem, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  Barvgnzenus,  now  the  Mahi. 
(Nearch.  p.  24  ; Arrian,  Periplus  Maris  Eryth- 
raei.) 

MAKKEDAH  (MojcijM,  LXX.,Euseb. ; Mo*x,8d, 
Joseph.),  a city  of  the  Canaanitea  in  the  south  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  governed  by  a 
sheikh.  It  was  the  first  city  taken  by  Joshua  atier 
the  battle  ia  Gibeon;  and  there  it  five 

confederate  kings  were  found  hid  in  a cave, 
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wnn  made  their  sepulchre  after  their  executions 
(Josh,  x-  16—28.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
(OiyimasL  s.  r.)  8 miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 
[Betiioo  arris.]  [G.  W.] 

MALA  (Mi\a,  M<£atj),  a town  in  Colchis,  which 
Scylax  (p.  32),  in  contradiction  to  other  writers, 
makes  the  birthplace  of  Medela.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALACA  (MeUojro,  Strab.;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 7; 
MoAcUtj,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : Eth.  Ma\aKtrav6%  : Ma- 
laga), an  important  town  upon  the  coast  of  Hispunia 
Baetica,  east  of  Calpe,  which  was  equidistant  from 
Gadeira  and  Malaca.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Antunine  Itinerary  (p.  405),  the  dis- 
tance from  Gadeira  to  Malaca  was  1 45  miles  ; ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (iii.  p,  140)  the  distance  from 
Gadeira  to  Calpe  was  750  stadia.  Blalaca  stood 
upon  a river  of  the  same  name,  now  GtuuUUmedina. 
(Avien.  Or.  Mar.  426;  Malaca  cum  fluvio,  Plin-  iii. 
1.  a.  3.)  Strabo  says  (/.  c.)  that  Malaca  was  built 
in  the  Phoenician  fashion,  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  a Phoenician  colony.  Accordingly  some 
modern  writers  hare  supposed  that  the  name  wjis 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  word  maltha,  u royal;” 
but  Humboldt  Bays  that  Malaca  is  a Basque  word, 
signifying  the  “ side  of  a mountain.”  Under  tile 
Romans  it  was  a foederata  civitas  (Plin.  I.C.),  and 
hod  extensive  establishments  for  salting  fish.  (Strab. 
L c.)  Avienuii  says  (L  c.)  that  Malaca  was  for- 
merly called  Muenaca;  but  Strabo  had  already  no- 
tice*! this  error,  and  observed  not  only  tliat  Maenaca 
was  further  from  Calpe,  but  that  the  ruins  of  the 
latter  city  were  clearly  Hellenic.  Malaca  is  also 
mentioned  in  Strab.  iii.  pp.  158,  161,  163;  Hirt. 

B.  Alex.  46;  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  42.  There  are  still 
a few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  Malaga. 

MALACHATH  (MaAax<W),  & city  of  Libya  In- 
terior, which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 25)  places  in  the 
country  above  the  Nigeir,  in  E,  long.  20°  20',  and 
N.  lat.  20°  15'.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALAEA.  [Malea.] 

MALAE1  COLON  (MaAalov,  or  Ma \4ov  crcwAwr, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 5).  a promontory  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Golden  Chersonesua.  Its  exact  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  probably  along 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  [V.] 

MALAMAXTUS  (A  MoAdfiovroi,  Arrian.  Ind. 
c.  4),  a small  tributary  of  the  Cophen,  or  river  of 
Kabul,  perhaps  now  the  Patuijcora.  [V.] 

MAI. ANA  (McUava,  Arrian.  Ind.  c.  25).  a 
cape  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  forma  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Oreilae  (one  of  the  sea- 
coast  tribes  of  Gedrosia)  and  the  Ichthvophagi. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  tbe  same  as  the  present 

C.  Malan  in  Mekran,  tbe  measurements  of  Nearchus 
and  of  modem  navigators  corresponding  remarkably. 
(Vincent,  Voy.  of  Xearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  216  ) [V.] 

MALANGA  (MiAa-yya,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 92),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvami,  a tribe  who  inhabited  the 
eastern  side  of  Hindostun , below  where  the  Tyudis 
(now  Kistna)  flows  into  the  sea.  It  hus  been  sup- 
posed that  it  is  the  same  place  as  the  present 
Madras.  but  it  may  have  been  a little  higher  up 
near  Ntllore.  [V.] 

3!  A LAO  (MaAdw,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 10.  coin.  Ma 
A ewt),  probably  answers  to  the  modern  Berbera , the 
chief  town  of  the  Sitm&leb,  who  inhabit  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  straits  of  Bab- el- Mandeb  to 
cape  GuardaJ'ui.  This  district  has  in  all  times  been 
the  seat  of  an  active  commerce  between  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  Malao  was  one  of  tbe  principal  marts 
fur  gums,  uiytrb,  frankincense,  cattle,  slaves,  gold- 
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du  t and  ivory.  (See  Herron,  African  Nations, 
vol.  i.  p.  330,  Engl,  trau&l.)  [W.  B.  I>.] 

MALA TA.  according  to  an  inscription,  or  Milata 
according  to  the  Pouting.  Table,  a place  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube.  As  the  inscription  was 
found  at  Petencardein,  Malata  was  perhaps  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  latter  place.  (Geor.  Rav.  ir. 
19;  Marsiliua,  Danub.  ii.  p.  1 18,  tab.  47.)  [L.S.1 

MALCHUBU.  [Maitkktakia.] 

MALCOAE.  [Maicdrus.] 

MA'LEA  (MaAea),  a town  in  the  district  of 
Aegytis  in  Arcadia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
transferred  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city.  (Pan*.  viii.  27.  § 4.)  Its  territory 
was  called  the  Maleatis  (n  MoAearo).  Xenophon 
describes  Leuctra  as  a fortress  situated  above  the 
Maleatis;  and  as  Leuctra  was  probably  at  or  near 
Leonddri,  Malea  must  have  been  in  tbe  same  neigh- 
bourhood. [Lkuctka.]  Leake,  however,  connecting 
Malea  with  the  river  Mali's  (MoAoOr,  Paus.  viii. 
35.  § 1).  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  places  the 
town  on  this  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Megalo- 
polis to  CariULsium  (Leake,  PeUponnejnaca,  p.  248); 
but  this  is  not  probable.  The  place  Midka  (Mi8«a) 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  (HelL  vii.  1.  § 28)  is  pro- 
bably a corrupt  form  of  Malea.  (Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesus, vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

MA'LEA  (MaAfa,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  et  alii;  MaAfai, 
Herod.  t.  82 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  368),  still  called  Malic, 
a promontory  of  Laconia,  and  the  most  southerly 
piint  in  Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taenarum. 
For  details  see  Vol  II.  p.  114. 

MA'LEA  (MaAsa,  Thucyd.  iii.  4,  6;  Xen.  Hell.  L 
6.  §§  26,  27;  MaAfa,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  617;  Marfa, 
Ptol.  v.  2;  see  Srhol.  ad  Aristapk.  Ban.  p.  S3),  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  reck- 
oned by  Strabo  to  be  70  stadia  distant  from  Myti- 
lenc,  560  stadia  from  Cape  Sigriutn,  and  340  from 
Methymna.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the  mainland, 
were  tbe  point  of  Cank  and  the  islands  of  Aroi- 
M’sak  [see  those  articles].  Tlie  modem  name  of 
Malea  is  Zeitoun  Bouroun,  or  Caps  St  Mary,  and 
it  is  a high  and  conspicuous  point  at  sea.  Xeno- 
phon says  (l  c.)  that  the  fleet  of  Callicratidas  oc- 
cupied this  station  before  the  sea-flght  off  Arginuaae. 

I There  is  some  obscurity  in  Xenophon's  topography  in 
| reference  to  this  place ; and  the  Malea  of  Thucy- 
j dides  (L  c.)  can  hardly  have  been  C.  SL  Mary, 
unless  there  is  some  error  in  his  relation.  He  saya 
distinctly  (c.  4.),  that  Malea  lay  to  the  north  of 
Mytilene,  and  (c.  6.)  that  the  Athenians  had 
their  market  there,  while  besieging  the  city.  The 
first  statement  is  inconsistent  with  the  position  of 
Cape  St.  Mary,  and  tlie  second  with  its  distance 
from  Mytilene.  Possibly  the  Mnlea  of  Thucydides 
had  some  connection  with  tlie  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
Maloeis.  (Sie  the  notes  of  Arnold  and  Popp),  and 
Thirlwall’s  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  173.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

MA'LEA  (MaArfa,  or  MaAala  vpot.  Ptol.  viL  4. 
§ 8),  a large  group  of  mountains  in  the  southern 
| -art  of  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  comprehends  the  mountain 
It  act  now  known  by  the  name  of  Nctoera  Ell in,  one 
of  the  chief  mountains  of  which  is  called,  from  the 
Aral**,  Adam's  Peak , by  the  natives  Sripada.  Pto- 
lemy states,  that  it  is  the  water-shed  of  three  rivers, 
which  he  calls  the  Soanas,  tlie  Axanus,  and  the 
Baraces,  and  describes  with  remarkable  truth  tlie 
present  condition  of  the  island,  when  he  adds  that 
in  the  low  ground  below  it,  towards  the  sea,  are  the 
pastures  of  the  elephants.  Pliny  speaks  of  a moon- 
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tain  in  the  interior  of  India,  which  he  calls  Mens 
Maleiut  (vi.  19.  h.  22).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  inay  refer  to  the  western  Ghats ; but  as  Male  us 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  mala , a moun- 
tain, this  identification  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
tained. [V.] 

MALECECA.  [Lusitania,  p.  220,  a.] 
MALK'NE  (MaAiJeij),  a place  near  Atanieus, 
wdiere  Histiaeus  was  defeated  by  the  Persians,  is  not 
mentionixi  bv  any  ancient  author  except  Herodotus 
(vi.  29).  ■ (L.  S.] 

MA1.KTHUBAI.ON  (MaA,.9u.^oAoi«,  I’lol.  iv.  2. 
§ 15;  Nobbe, ad  lac.  reads  MakfOouHabov).  a moun- 
tain of  Mauretania  Cue*ariensia,  which  is  identified 
with  Jebel  Nadiar  in  the  Sahdra.  (Shaw’s  Travels, 
p.  56.)  [E.B.J.] 

MALEVENTUM.  [Bctbvkntum.J 
MA'LEUM  P.  (MoAew  &xpov , Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 4).  a 
promontory  which  forms  the  southern  termination  of 
Syrastrene  (now  CutcK).  It  separated  the  gulfs  of 
Cautbi  (the  Bunn  qf  Catch)  and  Barygaza  (Cam- 

%)•  [v.] 

MA'LIA  (MoA/a  : Eth.  MaAutff),  a town  in 
Hispauia  Tarraconensis,  near  Numantia,  but  of 
which  nothing  more  is  known.  (Appian,  Hup. 

77.) 

MALIACUS  SINUS  (6  MaAi atebt  k6\itoi\  Mt7- 
\iok6s,  Thuc.  iii.  96 ; Stmb.  ix.  p.  403 ; 6 Mtj- 
Xitvt  k6\voi,  Herod,  iv.  33;  Pnlyb.  ix.  41  : Golf 
of  Zitiimi ),  a long  gulf  of  the  sea,  lying  between  the 
southern  coast  of  TbesN*ly  and  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Locri  Epienemidii,  and  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  country  of  the  Malians,  situated  at 
its  head.  At  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  the  north- 
western promontory  of  Euboea,  and  the  islands  Li- 
chades,  and  into  its  furthest  extremity  the  river 
Spervheius  Hows.  The  gulf  is  called  La  mi  acts 
Sinus  (d  Aaptaxbt  k6Axos)  by  Pausanias  (i.  4. 
§ 3,  vii.  15.  § 2,  x.  1.  § 2),  from  the  important 
town  of  Lamia  ; and  in  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 
now  called  Z it  uni,  which  is  the  modem  name  of 
Lamia.  1-ivy,  who  usually  terms  it  Maliacus  Sinus, 
gives  it  in  one  place  the  name  of  Aenianum  Sinus 
(xxviii.  5),  which  is  borrowed  from  Polybius  (x. 
42)  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL 
p.  4) 

MALIARPHA  (MaAidptfia,  Ptol.  vii.  14),  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce  in  the  territory  of 
the  Arvami,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Benyal , between  the  mouths  of  the  Godavari  and 
the  Kistna.  It  is  represented  now  by  either  Ma- 
liajmr  or  by  the  ruins  of  Mavalipuram.  [V.j 
MALICHI  INSULAE  (MaAfxot/  ktjitoi,  Ptol. 
vi.  7.  § 44),  two  Elands  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  off 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  One  of  them  is  the 
modern  Sokar. 

MALlS(n  MaAlt  yn ; MrjAfr,  Herod,  vii.  198 : Eth, 
MaAteus,  MrjAifyv),  u .small  district  of  Greece,  at  the 
head  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  .surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
mountains,  and  open  only  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 
The  river  Spercheius  flowed  through  it.  The  limits  of 
Mali*  arc  fixed  hy  the  description  of  Herodotus.  It 
extended  a little  north  of  the  valley  of  thcS[<ercheiua  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 
Auticyra  was  the  northernmost  town  of  the  Malians 
(Herod,  vii.  198);  the  boundary  pussed  between 
Lamia  and  Auticyra.  Anthcla  was  their  southern- 
most town  (vii.  176,  200).  Inland,  the  Anop  ea, 
the  path  over  Mount  Oct  a,  by  which  the  Persians 
turned  the  army  of  Leonidas,  in  pirt  divided  the 
territory  of  the  Trachinian  Malians  from  that  of  the 
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Oetaanns  (vii.  217).  A more  particular  description 
of  the  locality  is  given  under  Tiiermopyi^r. 
According  to  Stephanus  B.  (a.  e.  MoAuo*).  the 
Malians  derived  their  name  from  a town  Malieu*, 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  author,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Malus,  the  son  of  Amphic- 
tyon.  The  Malians  were  reckoned  among  the  Thes- 
salians; but  although  tributary  to  the  latter,  they 
were  genuine  Hellenes,  and  were  from  the  earliest 
times  members  of  the  Amphicvtonic  council.  They 
were  probably  Dorians,  and  were  always  in  close 
connection  with  the  acknowledged  Doric  states. 
Hercules,  the  great  Doric  hero,  is  represented  as  the 
friend  of  Ceyx  of  Trachis,  and  Mount  Oeta  was  the 
scene  of  the  hero’s  death.  Diodorus  (xii.  59)  even 
speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother-town  of  Lacedaemon. 
When  the  Tracliitiians  were  hard  pressed  by  their 
Oetaean  neighbours,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  they  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Spartans,  who  found'  d in  consequence  the  colony  of 
Herat  leia  near  Trachis.  (Thuc.  iii.  92.) 

Scylux  (p.  24),  who  is  followed  by  Diodorus 
(xviii.  11),  distinguishes  between  the  and 

MaAim,  the  former  extending  along  the  northern 
cnAst  of  the  Maliac  gulf  from  Lamia  to  Echinus  ; 
but,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  these  towns  as  be- 
longing to  the  Lamians,  we  ought  probably  to  read 
Aajutctr,  as  K.  0.  MUIIer  observes.  Thucydides 
mentions  three  divisions  (p4prf)o(  the  Malians,  called 
Paralii  (XlapdAioi),  Priests  (’I«pij»),  *md  Trachinii 
(Tpaxb'ioi).  Who  the  Priests  were  is  a matter  only 
of  conjecture ; Grote  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  possessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the 
Amphictyonic  meetings  were  held ; while  Leake 
imagines  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sacred  City  (Upbr  turrv),  to  which,  according  to 
Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Del  287),  the  Hyper- 
borean offerings  were  sent  from  Dodona  on  their 
way  to  Delua,  and  that  this  Sacred  City  was  the 
city  Oeta  mentioned  by  Stephanus  B.  The  names 
of  the  Paralii  and  Trachinii  sufficiently  indicate 
their  position.  The  Malians  admitted  every  man  to 
a share  in  the  government,  who  either  had  served 
or  was  serving  as  a Hoplite  (Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  10. 
§ 10).  In  war  they  were  chiefly  famous  as  slingers 
and  darters.  (Tbuc.  iv.  100.) 

Trachis  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Malians. 
There  were  also  Anticyra  and  Anthela  on  the 
coast:  and  others,  of  which  the  name*  only  are  pre- 
served, such  as  Coi.aceia  (Theopom.  ap.  Adten. 
vi.  p.  254.  f.),  Aegoneia  (Lycophr.  903;  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.),  and  Iitus  (Schol.  in  Lycophr.  L C.;  Steph,  B. 
s.  v.).  (Mliller,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  50;  Grote, 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  378;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

MALLAEA,  MALLOEA.  or  MALOEA,  a town 
of  southern  Pcrrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  perhaps  repre- 
sented in  name  by  Mol*>ghustay  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  be  a corruption  of  Malloea,  with  fclw> 
addition  of  Augusta.  But  as  there  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  at  Mologhusta.  Leake  supposes  Malloea 
to  have  occupied  a height  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  where  are  some  vestiges  of  ancient  walls. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  41,  xxxvi.  10,  13.  xxxix.  25  ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

MALLI  (MaAAoi,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  7,  8,  14), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  the  district 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  J'anjdb.  There  was 
probably  in  ancient  times  a city  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  though  the  name  of  the  town  is 
not  given  by  ancient  authors.  (Arrian,  L c. ; Strab. 
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xr.  p.  701  ; Curt  ix.  4.)  The  people  occupied  the 
n pace  between  the  Acesines  {A silent)  and  Hyarotis 
{fraratt),  which  both  enter  the  Indus  at  no  great 
distance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
represents  at  once  the  country  and  the  town  of  the 
Malli.  being  itself  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  J (ala- 
sthdni.  Pliny  speaks  of  Malli  quorum  Mona 
M alius  (vi.  17.  s.  21).  If  his  locality  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  other  geographers,  the  name 
might  be  taken  from  the  mountain  which  was  con- 
spicuous there.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  from 
Pliny’s  brief  notice,  to  determine  anything  of  the 
position  of  his  Malli.  It  was  in  this  country,  and 
not  improbably  in  the  actual  town  of  the  Malli  (as 
Arrian  appears  to  think)  that  Alexander  was  neariy 
slain  in  combat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Panj 6b.  [V  •] 

MALLUS  (MoAAdr:  E0i.MaL\\t*rni).  an  ancient 
city  of  Cilicia,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
founded  in  the  Trojan  times  by  the  soothsayers 
M«pmsand  Amphilochus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675,  &c.: 
Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.)  It  was  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pyrninns,  on  an  eminence  opposite  to 
Me  gars  os,  as  we  must  infer  from  Curtius  (iii.  7), 
who  states  that  Alexander  entered  the  town  after 
throwing  a bridge  across  the  Py ramus.  Mallus 

therefore  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 
According  to  Scylax  (p.  40)  it  was  necessary  to  sail 
np  the  river  a short  distance  in  order  to  reach  Mallus; 
and  Mela  (1. 13)  also  states  that  the  town  is  situated 
close  upon  the  river;  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  § 4) 
must  be  mistaken  in  placing  it  more  than  two  miles 
away  from  the  river.  Mallus  was  a town  of  consi- 
derable importance,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  particular  attractions.  Its  port- 
town  was  Mxgarwi  [Maoarsa],  though  in  later 
times  it  seems  to  have  hail  a port  of  its  own,  called 
Portus  Palomm  (Geogr.  Nub.  p.195;  Santit.  Secret. 
Fid.  ii.  4,  26.  whence  we  learn  that  in  the  middle 
ages  it  continued  to  be  called  Malo;  comp.  Callim. 
Fragm.  15;  Appian,  Mithrid.  96;  Dionva  Per.  875; 
Ptol.  viii.  17  § 44:  Plin.  77.  JV.  v.  22;  Stasliasm. 
Mar.  M.  §§  151,  152;  Leake,  Asm  Minor , pp.  216, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 
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MAI.OETAS.  [Metutbiuum.] 

MALVA.  [Muluciia.] 

MALUS.  [Malka;  Megalopolis.] 

MAM  ALA  (Mdua\a  kuhij)  , a village  of  the 
Cassanitoe,  south  of  Baoki  Rkoia,  on  the  Arabian 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 5)  [Gasaxoks; 
Badei  Regia.]  It  lias  been  suppwed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  town  of  Kotfoda,  and  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  piratical  tribe  of  Conraitae, 
mentioned  bv  Arrian  ( Periplus , p.  15).  [G.  W.J 

MAMERTINI.  [Mersaxa.] 

MAME'RTIUM  (Mapiprioy  ; Eth.  Mafiiprirot), 
a city  in  the  interior  of  the  Brnttian  peninsula. 
It  is  noticed  only  by  Strabo,  who  placw  it  in  the 
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mountains  above  Locri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sila,  and  by  Stephanun  of  Byzantium, 
who  calls  it  merely  a city  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vi 
p.  261  ; Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  There  is  no  reason  to 
reject  these  testimonies,  though  we  have  no  other 
account  of  the  existence  of  such  a place ; and  its 
position  cannot  he  determined  with  any  greater  pre- 
cision. But  the  Mamertini  who  figure  in  history 
as  the  occupants  of  Messana  are  wholly  distinct 
from  the  citizena  of  this  obscure  town.  [Mks- 
sa.na  ] [E.  H.  B.] 

MAMMA  (Mcm/xfj).  a district  in  Bvzacena,  at 
the  foot  of  a chain  of  lofty  mountains,  where  in  a.d. 
536  the  eunnch  Solomon,  with  10.000  Romans, 
inflicted  a signal  defeat  upon  50.000  M<*>nt  (Procop. 
B.  V.  ii.  1 1 ; Corippus,  Johannia , vi.  283  ; Theophan. 
p.  170;  AnasL  p.  61 ; Le  Beau,  Baa  Emjnrt. , vol. 
viii.  pp.  307-311  ; comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xli.)  Jus- 
tinian afterwards  fortified  Mamma  (Procop.  da 
Aed.  r i.  6),  which  is  represented  by  the  plains 
lying  under  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Truszti  near  KinAn, 
in  the  Regency  of  Tunis.  (Barth,  Wandertmgm^ 
pp.  247,  285.)  [E.B.J.] 

MAMPSARUS  MOMS.  [Bagradas.] 
MANA'PII  (Movctmoi),  a people  of  Ireland  on  the 
east  coast,  possessing  a town  called  Maxatia 
(Mayawla).  near  the  mouth  of  the  Modonus,  the 
present  Dublin.  (Ptol.  ii.  2.  §§  8,  9.)  The  name 
is  the  same  as  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul. 
[Mrxapil] 

MAN  ARMANIS  PORTUS  (MavappavU  X ipdr), 
a harbour  on  the  west  coast  of  Germany,  and  pro- 
bably formed  by  the  month  of  the  river  Unsingis. 
It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  modem  Mama  in 
West  Friesland , which  may  even  owe  its  name  to  the 
ancient  port.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 1;  Marcian.  Heracl. 
p.  51 . where  it  is  called  M apapuap6t.)  [L.  S.] 

MANASSEH.  [Palaestina.] 

MANCHANE  (Mayxdyv),  » town  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  which  the  site  is  uncertain.  (Ptol  v.  18. 

§9) 

MANCU'NIUM,  a town  of  the  Brigatitea  in  Britain 
( ft.  A nt.  p.  482),  now  Manchester.  Bat  few,  if  any, 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  to  be  traced 
at  the  present  day.  From  inscriptions  we  learn  that 
at  some  period  of  the  Roman  domination  a cohort  of 
the  Frisians  was  stationed  at  Mancunium;  and  that 
the  sixth  legion,  or  one  of  its  divisions  was  there, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  some  journey  into  the 
north.  [C.  R.  S.] 

M AND  AC  AD  A (MavScwofUa),  a place  in  Mysia, 
which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Hierocles 
(p.  663),  though  it  ma»t  have  existed  before,  as 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Cilices  Mandacadeni  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mysia  on  the  Hellespont.  [L.  S.] 
MANDAGARA  (MarSaydpa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 7), 
a small  port  on  the  western  coast  of  Ilindostdn,  in 
the  district  now  called  Conrow.  It  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Bombay , nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Poonah.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  calls 
it  Mandagora  (p.  30).  [V.] 

MAN  DAG  ARSIS  (Maybayapols,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 2), 
a small  port  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
between  the  rivers  Strato  and  Charinda*.  Forhiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the 
present  Mesheddizar.  [V.] 

MANDALAE  (MariWAcu,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 72), 
an  Indiau  tribe  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palimbothra  {Patna), 
which  was  perhaps  (as  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  geographers),  their  chief  city.  They  seem 
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however,  to  have  lived  rather  lower  down  the  river 
near  Monghir,  in  the  district  now  called  Behar. 
(S»*c  Lassen's  map.)  [V.) 

•MANDANE  (MoeSium).  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis,  and  Cape  Pisidium,  from 
which  it  was  only  7 stadia  distant  ( Stadiasm . 
§§  174,  175.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
Myanda  or  My^nda  in  Pliny  (v.  27);  and  if  so,  it 
most  also  be  identical  with  the  town  of  My  us  (Moous) 
mentioned  by  Scyhut  (p.  40)  between  Nag  id  us  and 
Celenderis.  [L.  S.] 

MANDARAK  (MarSapaf),  the  district  about 
Cyrrhtxs  in  Macedonia.  (Steph.  B.  §.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANDELA.  [Diok.ntia.] 

MANDORI.  [Mandrus.] 

MANDROCIUM  [Carthago,  Vo l J.  p.551,  a.] 
MANDRUANI  (Plir..  vi.  16.  a.  18),  a people 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  occupying  a part  of  Western 
Bartriann,  under  the  spurs  of  the  Paropamisus.  They 
are  now,  like  several  other  tribes  whose  names  are 
given  by  that  geographer  to  the  same  locality,  no 
longer  to  be  identified.  [V.l 

MANDKU'POLIS  (Meu-Spovwo\it  or  MarSpd- 
woAu),  a town  in  Mysia  (Hierocl.  p.  664),  now  called 
Menduria  or  Mendreghora,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Temnus.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (#.  r.)  erroneously 
places  the  town  in  Phrygia.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  that  Mandrupolis  is  the  same  town  as 
Mandmpus  or  Maudrupium,  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15).  [L.  S.] 

MANDRUS  MONS  (rb  VlaZpov^  M dvtpov  6poi), 
one  of  the  chief  mountains  of  Libya,  from  whence 
flow  all  the  streams  from  Salathus  to  Ma«sa ; the 
middle  of  the  mountain  has  a position  of  14°  E.  long, 
and  19°  N.  lat.,  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  C. 
§ 8).  Afterwards  (§  14)  he  describes  the  river 
Nigeir  as  uniting,  or  yoking  together  (4*i(ev- 
ytnmvY  Mount  Mandrus  with  Mount  Thala.  [Nt- 
gkik.]  (Comp.  London  Geogr.  Joum.  vol.  ii.  p.  19; 
Donkin,  Dissertation  on  the  Niger , p.  81 .)  Ptolemy 
(§  17)  places  the  following  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  moantain:  the  Radii  (*P dSiot),  the 
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Malcoae  (MaAadcu),  and  the  Manpori  (Mdv- 
Sopot).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANDU'BII  (Mcu'Sooffjoi),  a Gallic  people  whom 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  19 1 ) erroneously  calls  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arvemi.  When  Caesar  (u.  c.  52)  was  match- 
ing through  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  with  the 
intention  of  retreating  through  the  Sequani  into  the 
Provincia,  ho  was  attacked  by  the  confederate  Galli 
under  Verciugetorix  (B.  G.  vii.  68).  The  Galli 
were  defeated,  anil  Vercingetorix,  with  his  men,  took 
refuge  in  Alesia,  a town  of  the  Mandubii.  The  site 
of  the  battle  is  not  indicated  by  Cae>nr,  but  the  po- 
sition of  Alesia  is  at  Alise,  or  A Use  Sainte  Heine,  as 
it  is  also  called,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  dOr. 
The  railroad  from  Baris  to  Dijon  crosses  the  hills  of 
the  Cote  dOr,  of  which  Alesia  and  the  heights  around 
it  are  a part.  The  Mandubii  were  a small  people 
who  fed  their  flocks  and  cattle  on  the  grassy  hills  of 
the  Cote  dOr,  and  cultivated  the  fertile  land  at  the 
foot  of  Alesia.  Before  the  blockade  was  formed,  they 
had  driven  a great  quantity  of  their  animals  (pccu») 
within  the  walls.  (B.  G.  vii.  71.) 

The  Mandubii  who  had  received  their  countrymen 
into  the  city,  were  turned  out  of  it  by  them,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  during  Caear’s  blockade,  in 
order  that  the  scanty  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
troops  might  last  longer.  The  Romans  refused  to 
receive  the  Mandubii  and  give  them  food.  The  cer- 
tain conclusion  from  Caesar’s  narrative  is,  that  these 
unfortunate  people  died  of  hunger  between  their  own 
walls  find  the  Roman  circumvallation  ( B . G.  vii.  78; 
Dion  Cass.  xl.  41).  Caesar’s  description  of  Alesia 
is  true  ; and  the  operations  of  his  army  about  the 
place  (/i.  G.  vii.  69 — 90)  arc  easily  understood. 

This  plan  of  Alesia  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  taken  from  Cassini’s  large  map  of  France.  The 
city  of  the  Mandubii,  or  Alesia,  was  “ on  the  summit 
of  a hill,  in  a very  elevated  position,"  as  Caesar  cor- 
rectly describes  it.  This  hill  stands  alone,  and,  ex- 
cept on  the  west  side,  where  there  is  a plain,  it  is 
surrounded  by  hills  of  the  same  height,  which  are  se- 
parated from  Alesia  by  valleys.  In  the  flat  valley 
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on  the  north  side  of  Alexia,  and  in  the  narrower 
valley  at  the  east  end,  is  the  railroad  from  Airis  to 
Dijon.  The  nearest  railway  station  to  Alesia  is  Let  * 
Lattmes. 

The  summit  of  Alesia  is  not  quite  flat ; but  the 
irregularities  are  inconsiderable.  The  sides  of  the 
hill  beneath  the  plateau  are  steep  and  rocky;  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  not 
easy.  Below  the  plateau,  and  below  this  steep  ascent, 
there  is  a narrow  level  piece  of  ground,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  widened  a little  by  the  labour  of 
man  ; and  below  this  level  part  there  is  another  de- 
scent, which  in  some  parts  is  steep.  The  fine  plain 
(planities)  at  the  western  foot  of  Alesia,  which  Caesar 
describes,  is  seen  well  from  the  western  end  of  the 
level  summit.  This  is  the  part  which  Caesar  (c.  84) 
calls  the  “Ant  Alesioe."  The  surface  of  the  plateau 
rises  a little  towards  the  western  extremity,  and  then 
falls  away  abruptly,  terminating  in  a rocky  promon- 
tory, something  like  the  head  of  a btiat.  A cross, 
with  a small  tree  on  each  side  of  it,  stands  at  tho 
e<l^e  of  the  brow,  and  exactly  marks  the  place  from 
which  Vercingctorix  looked  down  on  the  plain  of 
Alesia  (c.  84 ).  Beneath  the  Arx  AleaUe  is  the 
small  town  of  Alise,  on  the  western  and  south-west- 
ern slope  of  the  hill.  It  occupies  a different  place 
from  the  old  town  of  the  Manduhii,  which  was  on  the 
summit  level.  The  hill  is  a mass  of  rock.  The  pla- 
teau has  a thin  soil,  and  the  few  parts  which  are  not 
cultivated  are  covered  with  a short  grass  like  that  on 
the  Brighton  downs.  It  appears  that  the  town  of  the 
Manduhii  occupied  all  the  large  plateau,  the  length 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  scale,  though  we  mast  as- 
sume that  it  was  not  all  built  on.  The  Arx,  as  al- 
ready explained,  was  at  the  west  end,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  plain.  The  city  wall  seems  to  have  been 
carried  all  round  the  margin  of  the  plateau.  Caesar 
says  ( B . G.  vii.  69):  “under  the  wall,  that  part  of 
the  hill  which  looked  towards  the  east,  all  this  spare 
the  forces  of  the  Galli  had  filled,  and  they  had 
formed  in  their  front  a ditch  and  a wall  of  stones 
(maceria)  six  feet  high."  This  is  the  place  marked 
A.  in  the  plan,  the  only  part  of  the  hill  of  Alesia 
which  is  connected  with  the  neighbouring  heights.  It 
is  a small  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Low  and  the  Loteram.  This  is  the  part 
where  the  plateau  of  Alesia  is  in  st  accessible,  which 
Vercingetorix  first  occupied  when  he  retired  to  Ale- 
sia,  and  where  lie  constructed  the  wall  of  loose  stones 
(maceria).  There  are  plenty  of  stones  on  the  spot 
to  construct  (mother  such  wall,  if  it  weie  wanted. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  plateau,  just  under  the 
summit  there  is  a source  of  water,  which  is  now 
covered  over  with  a small  building.  The  water  is 
now  carried  in  pipes  round  the  hill,  to  supply  the 
hospital  of  AlUe.  which  is  (F.)  on  the  west  side  of 
the  hill  on  the  slope.  Water  is  got  at  A Use  by  dig- 
ging wells  in  I lie  small  level  below  the  plateau  ; and 
aa  the  Galli  held  this  part  of  the  mountain  during 
the  blockade,  they  may  have  got  water  from  wells, 
as  they  no  doubt  did  from  the  spring  on  the  plateau. 

Caesar’s  lines  were  formed  all  round  the  hill  of 
Alesia,  and  they  crossed  the  neck  (A.)  which  con- 
nects this  hill  with  another  hill  (B.)  on  the  south- 
east side.  The  “castrn"  of  Caesar  (oc.  69,  80) 
were  on  B.  C.  D.  E.,  on  all  the  heights  around  Alc- 
aia.  These  hills  have  a steep  side  turned  to  Alesia, 
and  flat  tops.  They  are  so  near  to  Alesia  that  Cae- 
sar could  not  be  safe  against  an  attack  from  the  out- 
aide,  unless  he  occupied  them.  Tho  valleys  between 
Alesia  and  B.  C.  D,  are  narrow.  On  the  north  and 
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| north-west  side  the  valley  is  wider.  There  <s  a good 
source  of  wnter  on  the  hill  B. 

Tire  hill  of  Alesia  is  well  defined  on  tl»e  north 
nnd  the  south  by  the  valleys  of  the  two  streams 
which  Caesar  mentions  ( B . G.  vii.  69),  and  on  tho 
west  side  by  the  plain  in  which  these  rivers  meet. 
Caesar  estimates  the  width  of  this  plain  from  north 
to  south  at  three  Roman  miles  ; and  it  is  that  width 
at  least  even  in  the  part  which  is  only  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  extends  much 
i further  in  a NW.  direction  on  tho  road  to  MonlbartL 
This  plain  is  a perfect  level,  covered  in  summer  with 
fine  wheat.  As  we  go  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Alexia  to  Let  Laumes , the  Arx  Alcsiae  is  a con- 
spicuous object. 

Caesar  made  two  lines  of  circnmvallation  round 
Alesia.  The  circuit  of  the  inner  lines  was  eleven 
Roman  miles  ; and  we  mar  infer  from  lus  words 
that  this  circumvallatiou  was  entirely  in  the  plain 
and  the  valleys,  except  that  it  must  have  passed 
over  the  small  elevation  or  neck  of  land  between  A. 
and  B.  In  making  the  outer  lines,  which  were 
fourteen  Roman  miles  in  circuit,  he  followed  the 
level  as  far  as  the  ground  allowed  (c.  74);  from 
which  we  conclude  that  some  parts  of  the  outer  line 
were  on  the  high  grounds  opposite  to  the  hill  of 
Alesia ; and  the  form  of  the  surface  shows  that  this 
must  have  been  so.  The  upper  part  of  the  hill 
west  of  Cressiyny , part  of  which  hill  appears  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  plan,  was  crossed  by  the 
lines  ; nnd  the  camp  of  Rcgimt*  and  Kebilus  (r.  83) 
was  on  the  slope  of  this  hill  which  faces  Alesia. 
One  of  the  ditches  (fossae)  of  the  interior  lines  was 
fillet!  with  water  from  the  river  (c.  72).  The  lines 
of  eleven  and  fourteen  miles  in  circuit  are  no  ex- 
aggeration. No  less  circuit  would  enclose  the  bill 
and  give  the  Romans  the  necessary  space.  The 
(oldness  of  the  undertaking  may  be  easily  conceived 
by  the  aid  of  numbers ; but  the  sight  of  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done  before  Vercingetorix  ami  his 
troops,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men,  could  be  shut 
in,  can  alone  make  us  fully  comprehend  and  udiuira 
the  daring  genius  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 

There  was  a cavalry  fight  m the  great  plain 
before  Caesar  had  completed  his  works.  The  Galli 
were  driven  back  from  the  plain  to  their  ramp  under 
the  east  end  of  the  bill,  and  took  refuge  within 
Alesia.  After  this  defeat  Vercingetorix  sent  liia 
cavalry  away,  and  made  preparation  for  holding  out 
till  the  Gallic  confederates  .should  come  to  his  aid. 
( li.G . 70,  71.)  When  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
(vii.  75)  came  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Alesia,  they 
}>osted  themselves  on  the  hills  where  the  nante 
Musty  appears  ; nnd  in  the  battle  which  is  de- 
scribed in  vii.  79,  the  Gallic  cavalry  filled  the  plain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  of  Alesia,  while  the 
infantry  remained  on  the  heights  about  Musty.  The 
Gallic  home  were  beaten  hack  to  their  camp  (e.  80)  ; 
but  on  the  following  night  they  renewed  the  attack 
on  that  part  of  the  lines  which  crossed  the  plain. 
This  attack  also  failed  The  next  night  the  Gallic 
confederates  sent  60,000  men  under  VcrgasiHaantis 
to  the  north,  to  the  back  of  the  bill  (E),  on  the 
south  slope  of  which  Regin  us  and  Rebilus  had  their 
camp.  Their  orders  were  to  fall  on  the  Romans  at 
midday.  The  Galli  got  to  the  back  of  the  hill  at 
daybreak,  and  waited  till  near  noon,  when  they 
began  their  attack  on  the  camp.  At  the  same  time 
the  cavalry  of  the  confederates  came  against  the 
lines  in  the  plain  ; nnd  Vercingetorix  descended 
from  the  heights  of  Alesia  to  attack  the  lines  from 
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♦ho  inside.  The  Galli  failed  to  force  the  lines  both 
on  the  inside  and  the  outside.  Bot  the  attack  on 
the  camp  of  Reginas  and  Rebilns  was  desperate,  and 
I*nbienus  was  sent  to  support  them.  Neither  ram- 
parts nor  ditches  could  stop  the  fierce  assault  of  the 
enemy.  Labienus  summoned  to  his  aid  the  soldiers 
from  the  nearest  posts,  and  sent  to  tell  Caesar  what 
he  thought  ought  to  be  done.  His  design  was  to 
sally  out  upon  the  enemy,  as  Caesar  had  ordered 
him  to  do,  if  he  could  not  drive  them  off  from  the 
lines. 

The  place  where  the  decisive  struggle  took  place 
is  easily  seen  from  the  Ant  Alesiae  ; and  it  is  accu- 
rately described  by  Caesar  ( B.G . 83,  85).  This  is  the 
hill  (E.)  which  slopes  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Lose. 
The  upper  part  of  the  slope  opposite  to  the  Arx 
Alesiae  is  gentle,  or  “ lenitcr  declivis  " (c.  83);  but 
the  descent  from  the  gentle  slope  to  the  plain  of  the 
Lose,  in  which  the  railway  runs,  is  in  some  parts 
very  steep.  Caesar  could  draw  his  lines  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  them  along  the  gentle  slope,  and 
comprise  the  steep  and  lower  slope  within  them. 
But  there  would  still  be  a small  slope  downwards 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  to  the  Roman  lines; 
and  this  is  this  gentle  slope  downward  which  he  de- 
scribes in  c.  85,  as  giving  a great  advantage  to  the 
Gallic  assailants  under  Vergasi  11  annus  (“  Exiguum 
loci  ad  declivitatcm  fastigium  magnum  habet  mo- 
mentum "). 

The  mountain  behind  which  Vergasi  I la  anus  hid 
himself  af:er  tho  night’s  march  is  the  part  of  the 
mountain  west  of  Cressigng.  The  camp  of  Reginus 
and  Rebiius  being  on  tho  south  face  turned  to  Alesia, 
they  could  see  nothing  of  Vergasillaunus  and  his 
men  till  they  came  over  the  hill  top  to  attack  tho 
lines.  Vercingetorix,  from  the  Arx  Alesiae  (c.  84), 
could  sec  the  attack  on  Reginus’  camp,  and  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  plain.  He  could  see  every- 
thing. Caesar’s  position  during  the  attack  of  Verga- 
silbunus  was  one  (idoneus  locus)  which  gave  him  a 
view  of  the  fight.  He  saw  the  plain,  the  “ superiorea 
nmnitiones,"  or  the  lines  on  the  mountain  north-west 
of  Alesia,  the  Arx  Alesiae,  and  the  ground  beneath. 
He  stood  therefore  on  the  hill  south  of  Alesia,  and  at 
the  western  end  of  it. 

Caesar,  hearing  from  Labienus  how  desperate  was 
the  attack  on  the  upper  lines,  sent  part  of  his 
cavalry  round  tho  exterior  lines  to  attaek  Verga- 
sillaunus  in  the  rear.  The  cavalry  went  round  by 
the  east  end  of  Alesia.  They  coold  not  go 
round  the  west  end,  for  they  would  have  crossed  the 
plain  outside  of  the  lines,  and  the  plain  was  occupied 
by  the  Galli.  Nor  could  they  have  got  up  the  hill 
on  that  side  without  some  trouble ; and  they  would 
not  have  come  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  they  went  by  the  east  end,  and  upon  the 
heights  round  Alesia,  which  would  take  a much 
longer  time  than  Caesars  rapid  narrative  would  lead 
us  to  suppose,  if  we  did  not  know  the  ground. 

When  Caesar  sent  the  cavalry  round  Alesia,  he 
went  to  the  aid  of  Labienus  with  four  cohorts  and 
some  cavalry.  The  men  from  the  higher  ground 
could  see  him  as  he  came  along  the  lower  ground 
(cc.  87,  88).  He  came  from  the  hill  on  the  south  of 
Alexia,  between  his  lines  along  the  plain,  with  the  Arx 
Alesia  on  his  right,  from  which  ti  e men  in  the  town 
were  looking  down  on  the  furious  battle.  The 
scarlet  cloak  of  the  proconsul  told  his  men  and  tire 
enemies  who  was  coming.  He  was  received  with  a 
shouf.  from  both  sides,  and  the  shout  was  answered 
from  tho  circuinvallation  and  all  the  lines.  The 
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Roman  soldier  throws  his  pila  aside  ; and  the  sword 
begins  its  work.  All  at  once  Caesar's  cavalry  ap- 
pears in  the  rear  of  Vergasillaunus  : M other  cohorts 
approach;  the  enemy  torn  their  backs;  the  cavalry 
meet  the  fugitives;  there  is  a great  slaughter;  "and 
the  victory  is  won.  Tlie  Galli  who  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  fortifications  desert  their  camp,  and 
the  next  day  Vercingetorix  surrenders  Alesia.  The 
fight  of  Alesia  was  the  last  great  effort  of  the  united 
Galli  against  Caesar.  They  never  recovered  from 
this  defeat ; and  from  this  time  the  subjugation  of 
Gallia,  though  not  yet  quite  completed,  was  near 
and  certain. 

Alesia  was  a town  during  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Gallia;  but  the  plateau  has  long  since  been  de- 
serted, and  there  is  not  a trace  of  building  upon  it. 
Many  medals  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
by  grubbing  on  the  plateau.  A vigneron  of  A lies 
possesses  many  of  these  rare  things,  which  he  has 
found ; a fine  gold  medal  of  Nero,  some  excellent 
bronze  medals  of  Trajan  and  Faustina,  and  the  well- 
known  medal  of  Nemausus  (Ntme r ),  called  the  **  pied 
de  biche."  He  has  also  a steelyard,  keys,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

The  plan  of  Cassini  is  tolerably  correct ; correct 
enough  to  make  the  text  of  Caesar  intelligible.  [G.L.] 

MANDUESSEDUM,  a Roman  station  in  Britain 
(It.  Ant  p.  470),  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to  bo 
occupied  by  Manceeter  in  Wanrickahire.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MANDU'RIA  (MavSvpiov,  Steph.  B. : Kth.  Mov- 
bvp'ivo r:  Manduria ),  an  ancient  city  of  Calabria,  in 
the  territory  of  tho  Salentinea,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  24  miles  E.  of  Tarcntum.  Its  name  has 
obtained  some  celebrity  from  its  being  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus,  who  had  been  invited  to  Italy  by  the 
Tarentines,  to  assist  them  against  their  neighbours 
the  Messapiana  and  Lucanians ; but  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  a battle  under  the  walls  of  Manduria, 
which  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with  the  more 
celebrated  battle  of  Chaeronea,  3rd  Aug.,  n.  c.  338. 
(Plut.  Ages.  3,  who  writes  the  name  Mai'Sdi'ioF ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  536;  Diod.  xvi.  63,88; 
Paus.  iii.  10.  § 5.)  This  is  the  first  notice  we  find 
of  the  name  of  Manduria  : it  wonld  appear  to  have 
been  a Messapian  (or  rather  perhaps  a Salon  tine) 
city,  and  apparently  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance; bnt  the  only  other  mention  of  it  that  occurs 
in  history  is  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  by 
assault  by  Fabins  Maximus,  just  before  he  recovered 
Tarentum,  n.  c.  209.  (Liv.  xxvii.  15.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fate  on  this  occasion,  but  it  would 
.seem  certain  that  it  was  severely  punished,  and 
either  destroyed  or  at  least  reduced  to  a degraded 
condition  ; for  we  find  no  mention  of  it  as  a muni- 
cipal town  under  the  Romans;  and  Pliny  omits  its 
name  in  his  list  of  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  though 
lie  elsewhere  (ii.  103.  s.  106)  incidentally  notices  it 
as  “oppidum  in  Salentino."  The  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  at  the  distance 
of  20  M.  P.  from  Tarentum,  an  interval  less  tlian 
the  truth,  the  actual  distance  being  20  geog.  miles, 
or  at  least  24  Roman  miles.  (Tab.  I'euL') 

The  existing  ruins  are  considerable,  especially 
those  of  the  ancient  walls,  great  part  of  the  circuit 
of  which  is  still  preserved  : they  are  built  of  largo 
rectangular  blocks,  but  composed  of  the  soft  and 
porous  stone  of  which  the  whole  neighbouring 
country  consists;  and  in  their  original  state  appear 
to  have  formed  a double  circuit  of  walls,  ^ith  a 
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brand  street  or  way  between  the  two,  and  a ditch 
on  the  outside.  At  present  they  are  nowhere  more 
than  six  feet  in  height.  The  modern  town  of  Man- 
duria  (a  flourishing  place,  with  about  6000  inha- 
bitants) does  not  occupy  the  site  of  tho  ancient  city; 
the  latter  haviog  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens, 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  settled  at  a place 
called  Cased  Xuoco,  which  appellation  it  retained 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when, 
having  grown  into  a considerable  town,  it  resumed, 
by  royal  license,  its  ancient  name  of  Manduria. 
(Swinburne,  Travel a,  vol.  i.  p.  22*2;  Romanelli,  voLL 
p.  53;  Giustiniani,  Du.  Geogr.  vol.  v.  p.  338.) 

Pliny  mentions  the  existence  at  Manduria  of  a 
well  or  spring  of  water,  which  was  always  full  to 
the  brim,  and  could  not  be  either  increased  or 
diminished  in  quantity.  This  natural  curiosity  is 
still  shown  by  tho  inhabitants  of  Manduria,  and 
has  been  described  by  several  recent  travellers ; it 
is  said  that  it  preserve*  a constant  equality  in  the 
lerel  of  its  waters,  notwithstanding  any  addition 
that  may  bo  made  to  them  or  any  quantity  that 
may  be  withdrawn, — a statement  exactly  coinciding 
with  that  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  it  103.  s.  106;  Swin- 
burne, Travel^  vol.  i.  p.  223;  K.  Craven,  Travels, 
pp.  165 — 1 67.)  The  expression  used  by  that  author, 
who  calls  the  basin  or  reservoir  of  the  water  “ lacus, ’’ 
has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  there 
existed  a lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manduria, 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact.  [E.  II.  ft.] 
MAN  I M I,  a tribe  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  north  -cast  of 
Germany  (Tac.  Germ.  43).  They  occupied  tho 
country  south  of  the  Burgnndiones,  and  appear  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Omanni  ('O natrvoi)  of  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11.  § 18;  /cuss.  Die  Deutschen,  p.  124).  [L.  S.] 

MANPTAE  (Movcroi),  an  inland  tribe  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  west  of  the  Thanuetoa,  and  south  of 
the  Salapeni,  north  of  the  “inner  Frankincense" 
country  (r?  Ivrbs  2,nupvo<pdpos,  PtaLvi.  7.  § 23).  The 
position  of  Ptolemy’s  “ Manitae,”  west  of  his  Kata- 
nitae,  and  of  Zanies  Mods,  together  with  the  near 
resemblance  of  name,  implies  their  being  the  same 
with  the  Mazeyne  of  Burckliardt,  the  most  eastern 
of  the  Harb  tribes,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Karym 
in  the  line  of  country  between  Medina  and  Derayeh. 
(Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.)  [G.  W.] 

MA'NIUS  SINUS  (Movior  k6\vos,  Scyl.  p.  8), 
that  part  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  into 
which  the  river  Naro  discharged  itself,  and  in  which 
the  Libumian  group  of  islands  is  situated.  In 
modem  times  it  bears  no  distinctive  name.  [E.B.J.] 
MANJ.IA'NA)  Marxians  fl  M ap\lava,  Ptal.  iv. 
2.  § 25),  an  inland  town  of  Mauretania,  upon  the 
position  of  which  there  is  a great  disagreement  be* 
tween  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary.  The 
first  places  it  10'  to  the  W.  of  Oppidum  Novum, 
and  the  latter  18  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  that  place.  The 
modem  Miliana,  on  the  slopes  of  tho  Lesser  A lias, 
preserving  the  ancient  name,  may  be  presumed  to 
represent  the  old  town,  both  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Itinerary,  in  which  a Christian  community  was 
established.  (Augustin.  Ep.  ccxxxvi. ; Morcelli, 
Africa  Christiana , vol.  i.  p.  211.)  Shaw  ( Tra- 
vels, pp.  62 — 64)  found  remains  of  K*wnan  archi- 
tecture, and  a “ cippus " with  an  inscription 
which  he  refers  to  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  (Barth,  Warulerungen,  pp.  58, 
207.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANLIA'NUS  SALTUS.  [Idubeda.] 
MANNAKl  i IL’.M,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  I tin.  on  a rood  which  leads  from 


j Lugdunum  through  T injection  ( Utrecht ) to  Curve 
I [Carvo].  It  is  15  M.  P.  from  Trmjectum  to  Mnn- 
naritium,  and  16  M.  P.  from  Mannaritiuin  to  Carvo. 

! Mannaritiuin  may  be  Maaren.  But  other  placea 
have  been  suggested.  [G.  L.] 

i MANRAL1  (MdvpaXw,  Ptol.  v.  10.  § 6),  a 
people  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  whose  name  has  been 
traced  in  the  modem  MingreUa.  PE.  B.  J.] 
MAXTALA,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  road  from  Vienna  (Vienne)  to  Darantaria  (.)/ou- 
tiers  en  Tarenlaise ).  It  is  the  next  station  after 
Lemincum  [Lkmincum],  and  16  M.  P.  from  it. 
Tho  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree  os  to 
the  position  of  Mantala.  The  site  of  the  station 
Man  tala  may  be,  as  D’Anville  suggests,  at  a place 
ou  the  Isere , named  Gressi,  which  is  commanded  by 
an  old  building  named  Montailleu.  fG.  L.1 
MANTIANA  LACUS.  [Arsima.] 
MANTINEIA  (Mavr Ivtia:  Eth.  MavriVfat.Man- 
tinensis;  Paleopoli ),  otie  of  the  most  ancient  and 
! powerful  towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  the  borders 
■ of  ArgolU,  S.  of  Orchomenus,  and  X.  of  Tegea.  Its 
territory  was  called  Mantinice  ( Mavrtvucfi ).  The 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  as  Mou»- 
riyetj  iparend),  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Mantinens,  a son  of  Lycaon. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  607;  Pol.  ii.  56;  Paus.  viii.  8.  § 4.) 
Mantineia  originally  consisted  of  four  or  five  distinct 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  collected 
into  one  city.  (Xen.  UelL  v.  2.  § 6,  seq.;  Strab.  riii. 

I p.  337 ; Diod.  xv.  5.)  If  Strata)  is  correct  in  stating 
that  this  incorporation  was  brought  about  by  the 
Argivea,  wc  may  conjecture,  with  Mr.  Grate,  that  the 
latter  adopted  this  proceeding  as  a means  of  provid- 
ing some  check  upon  their  powerful  neighbours  of 
Tegea.  The  political  constitution  of  Mantineia  is 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  one  of  the  bosk  in  anti-, 
quity;  and  the  city  had  acquired  so  great  a repu- 
tation at  an  early  period,  that  the  Cyrenaeans,  in 
tho  reign  of  Battus  III.  (u.  c.  550 — 530),  when 
weakened  by  internal  seditions,  were  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Mantineians,  who  sent  to  them  Demonax 
to  settle  their  constitution.  (Pol.  vi.  43;  Herod,  iv. 
161.)  Some  time  before  the  Persian  wars,  Manti- 
neia, liko  the  other  Arcadian  towns,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  Spartan  supremacy;  and  accordingly  tho 
Mantineians  fought  against  tho  Persians  as  tho 
allies  of  Sparta.  Five  hundred  of  their  citizens 
fought  at  Thermopylae,  but  their  contingent  arrived 
on  the  field  of  Plataca  immediately  after  the  battle. 
(Herod,  vii.  202,  ix.  77.)  In  tho  Peloponnesian 
War,  Mantineia  was  at  first  a member  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy ; but  several  causes  tended  to 
estrange  her  from  the  Spartan  alliance.  Mantineia 
and  Tegea  were,  at  this  time,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant Arcadian  states,  and  were  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities.  In  u.  c.  423,  they  fought  a bloody 
and  indecisive  battle,  which  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides (iv.  134).  Tegea,  l»eing  oligarchically 
governed,  was  firmly  attached  to  Sparta;  whereas 
Mantineia,  from  her  possessing  a dcmorratical  con- 
stitution, as  woll  as  from  her  hatred  to  Tegea,  was 
disposed  to  desert  Sparta  on  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity. In  addition  to  this,  the  Mantineians  had 
recently  extended  their  dominion  over  the  Parrlui- 
sians  and  had  garrisoned  a fortress  at  Cypsela,  near 
the  site  where  Megalopolis  was  afterwards  built. 
Well  aware  that  tho  Lacedaemonians  would  not 
allow  them  to  retain  their  recent  acquisitions,  as  it 
was  the  policy  of  Sparta  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
any  political  power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  tho  Manti- 
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neians  formed  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis,  and 
Athens,  in  n.  c.  421,  and  thus  became  involved  in 
war  with  Sparta.  (Thuc.  v.  29,  33,  47.)  This 
war  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  decisive  battle 
fought  near  Mantineia,  in  June,  418,  in  which  the 
Argives,  Mantineians,  and  Athenians  were  defeated 
hr  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis.  This  battle 
was  fought  to  the  S.  of  Mantineia,  between  the  city 
and  tiie  frontiers  of  Tegea,  and  is  the  first  of  the 
five  great  battles  bearing  the  name  of  Mantineia. 
The  Mantineians  now  concluded  a peace  with  Sparta, 
renouncing  their  dominion  over  the  districts  in  Ar- 
cadia. which  they  had  conquered.  (Time.  v.  65, 
■eq.,  81.) 

Mantineia  continued  an  unwilling  ally  of  Sparta 
for  the  next  33  years;  but  in  the  second  year  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  had  restored  to  the 
S(>urtans  a great  part  of  their  former  power,  they 
resolved  to  crush  for  ever  this  obnoxious  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  required  the  Mantineians  to  raze 
their  walls;  and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  hitter,  they 
marched  against  the  city  with  an  army  under  the 
command  of  their  king  Agesipolia  (d.  c.  385), 
alleging  that  the  truce  for  30  years  had  expired, 
which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  states 
nfter  the  battle  of  418.  The  Mantineians  were 
defeated  in  battle,  and  took  refuge  in  their  city, 
prepared  to  withstand  a siege;  but  Agcsipolis  having 
raised  an  embankment  across  the  river  Ophis,  which 
flowed  through  Mantineia,  forced  back  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  thus  caused  nn  inundation  around 
the  walls  of  the  city.  These  walls,  being  built  of 
unbaked  bricks,  soon  began  to  give  way;  and  the 
Mantineians,  fearing  that  the  city  would  be  taken  by 
assault,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the 
Spartans,  who  required  that  the  inhabitants  should 
quit  the  city,  and  be  dispersed  among  the  villages, 
from  the  coalescence  of  which  the  city  had  been 
originally  formed.  (Xen.  UelL  v.  2.  §§  6,  7 ; Diod. 
xv.  5;  Ephorus,  ap.  llarpocrat.  s.  v.  MavrivtW 
SiooruTyidt;  l*ol.  iv.  27;  Palis,  viii.  8.  § 7,  seq.) 
Of  the  forces  of  Mantineia  shortly  before  this  time 
we  have  an  account  from  the  orator  Lysias,  who 
says  that  the  military  population  or  citizens  of  Man- 
tiueia  were  not  lets  than  3000,  which  will  give 
13,000  for  the  free  population  of  the  Mantineian  1 
territory.  (Lysias,  ap.  Dionyt.  p.  531;  Clinton, 

//.  vol.  ii.  p.  416.) 

The  Mantineians  did  not  long  remain  in  this  dis- 
persed condition.  When  the  Spartan  supremacy  ; 
was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctru  in  371, 
they  again  assembled  together,  and  rebuilt  their  city.  ' 
They  took  care  to  exclude  the  river  from  the  new 
city,  and  to  make  the  stone  substructions  of  the  walls 
higher  than  they  had  been  previously.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  5.  § 3;  Paus.  viii.  8.  § 10;  Leake,  J/orea,  vol. 
iii.  p.  73.)  The  Mantineians  took  an  active  part  in  , 
the  formation  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  in 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  which  followed  imme- 
diately after  the  restoration  of  their  own  city;  and 
one  of  their  own  citizens,  Ly comedos,  w;is  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  scheme.  But  a few  years  afterwards 
the  Mantineians,  for  reasons  which  are  not  distinctly 
mentioned,  quarrelled  with  the  supreme  Arcadian 
government,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  their  in- 
veterate enemies  the  Spartans.  In  order  to  put 
down  this  new'  coalition,  Kpaminondas  inarched  into 
1 1 io  Peloponnesus;  mid  Mantineia  was  again  the 
scene  of  another  great  battle  (the  second  of  the  five 
alluded  to  above),  in  which  the  Spartans  were  de- 
feated, but  which  was  tendered  still  more  meino- 
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rable  by  the  death  of  Epaminondos.  (Xen.  Bell, 

vii.  5;  Diod.  xv.  84.)  The  site  of  this  battle  is  de- 
scribed below.  The  third  and  fourth  battle*  of  Man- 
tineia are  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers : the  third  was  fought  in  295,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  defeated  Archidamus  and  the 
Spartans  (Plut.  Demetr.  35)  ; the  fourth  in  242, 
when  Aratns  and  the  Acharans  defeated  the  Spar- 
tans under  Agis,  the  latter  tailing  in  the  battle. 
(Tatis,  viii.  10.  § 5,  seq.) 

Mantineia  continued  to  lie  one  of  the  mast  power- 
ful towns  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League.  It  at  first  joined  this  league  ; but 
it  subsequently  deserted  it,  and,  together  with 
Orchomenus  and  Tegea,  became  a member  of  the 
Aetolion  confederacy.  These  three  cities  at  a later 
time  renounced  their  alliance  with  the  Aetoliara, 
and  entered  into  a close  union  with  Sparta,  about 
n.  c.  228.  Tiiis  step  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Spartans, 
usually  called  the  Cleotnenic  War.  In  226,  Aratue 
surprised  Mantineia,  and  compelled  the  city  to  re- 
ceive an  Achaean  garrison.  The  Mantineians  soon 
afterwards  expelled  the  Achaeans,  and  again  joined 
the  Spaitaus  ; but  the  city  was  taken  a second  time, 
in  222,  by  Antigonus  Dooon,  whom  the  Achaeans 
had  invited  to  their  Assistance.  It  was  now  treated 
with  great  severity.  It  was  abandoned  to  plunder, 
its  citizens  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  its  name  clianged 
to  Antigoncia  (’A^Ttyorjui),  in  compliment  to  the 
Macedonian  monarch  (Pol.  ii.  57,  seq.;  Plut.  A rat. 
45  ; Paus.  viii.  8.  § 11).  In  207,  the  plain  of 
Mantineia  was  the  scene  of  a fifth  great  battle, 
between  the  Achaean  forces,  commanded  by  Philo- 
pocmen,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  tyrant 
Machanidas,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
slain.  An  account  of  this  battle  is  given  by  Poly- 
bius, from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Achaean  army 
occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the  plain  S.  of  the 
city,  and  that  their  light-armed  troops  occupied  the 
hill  to  the  E.  of  the  city  called  Alesium  by  Pausunias. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  drawn  up  opposite  to 
the  Achaeans  ; and  the  two  armies  thus  occupied 
the  same  position  as  in  the  first  battle  of  Manti- 
neia,  fought  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Pol. 
xi.  11.)  The  Mantineians  were  the  only  Arcadian 
people  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Paus.  viii.  8.  § 12.)  The  city 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Antigoneia  till  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  who  restored  to  it  its  Ancient  appellation, 
and  conferred  upon  it  other  marks  of  his  favour,  in 
honour  of  his  favourite,  Antinous,  because  the  Bi- 
tbynians,  to  whom  Antiuous  belonged,  claimed 
descent  from  the  Mantineians.  (Paus.  viii.  8.  § 12, 

viii.  9.  § 7.) 

The  territory  of  Mantineia  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Mt.  Maenalus,  and  on  the  E.  by  Ml.  Artemi- 
sium,  which  separated  k from  Argolis.  Its  north- 
ern frontier  was  a low  narrow  ridge,  separating  it 
from  Orchomenia ; its  southern  frontier,  which 
divided  it  from  Tegeatis,  was  formed  by  a narrow 
part  of  the  valley,  hemmed  in  by  a projecting  ridge 
from  Mt.  Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a similar 
ridge  from  Mt.  Artemisius  on  the  other.  (See  below.) 
The  territory  of  Mantineia  forms  part  of  the  plain  now 
called  the  plain  of  Tripoliizd,  from  the  modern  town 
of  this  name,  lying  between  the  ancient  Mantineia 
ami  Tegea,  and  which  is  the  priori  jal  place  in  the 
district.  This  plain  is  about  25  English  miles  in 
length,  with  a breadth  varying  from  l to  8,  and 
| iucludes,  besides  the  territory  of  Mantineia  that 0. 
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Orchomenns  and  Caphyae  on  the  N.,  and  that  of 
Tegea  and  PaJlantium  on  the  S.  * The  distance  be- 
tween Mantineia  and  Tegea  is  about  10  English 
miles  in  a direct  line.  The  height  of  the  plain 
where  Mantineia  stood  is  2067  feet  shore  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Owing  to  its  situation,  Mantineia  was 
a place  of  great  military  importance,  and  its  territory 
was  the  scene  of  many  important  battles,  us  has  been 
already  related.  It  stood  upon  the  river  Ophis, 
marly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitzd  as  to 
length,  and  in  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  as  to 
breadth.  It  was  enclosed  between  two  ranges  of 
hills,  on  the  E.  and  tho  W.,  running  parallel  to  Mts. 
Artemisium  and  M&enalus  respectively.  The  eastern 
hill  was  called  Alesicx  (’AA^ior,  Pant.  viii.  10. 
§ 1 ),  and  between  it  and  Artemisium  lay  the  plain 
called  by  Pausaniae  (viii.  7.  § 1)  vb  ipybr  vtSiov, 
or  the  44  Uncultivated  Plain.”  (viii.  8.  § 1.)  The 
range  of  hills  on  the  W.  had  no  distinct  name  : 
between  them  and  Mt.  Maenslus  there  was  also  a 
plain  called  Alcimedou  (’AAftiptfcM’ , Pans.  viii.  12. 
§ 2.) 

Mantincia  was  not  only  situated  entirely  in  the 
plain,  but  nearly  iu  its  lowest  part,  as  appears  by  tho 
course  of  the  waters.  In  the  regularity  of  its  forti- 
fications it  differs  from  almost  all  other  Greek  cities 
of  which  there  are  remains,  since  very  few  other 
Greek  cities  stood  so  completely  in  a plain.  It  is 
now  called  PaleopolL  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  a small  space  on  the 
N.  and  \V.  sides.  In  no  place  are  there  more  than 
three  courses  of  masonry  existing  above  ground, 
and  the  height  is  so  uniform  that  we  may  conclude 
that  the  remainder  of  the  walls  was  constructed  of 
unbaked  bricks.  The  city  had  9 or  10  gates,  the 
approach  to  which  was  carefully  defended.  Along 
the  walls  there  were  towers  at  regular  distances, 
Leake  reckoned  118  towers,  and  says  that  the  city 
was  about  2J  miles  in  circumference  ; but  Roes 
makes  the  city  considerably  larger,  giving  129  or 
130  os  the  number  of  the  towers,  and  from  28  to 
30  stadia,  or  about  3}  English  miles,  as  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  surrounded 
by  a ditch,  through  which  the  river  Ophis  flows. 
This  stream  is  composed  of  several  rivulets,  of  winch 
the  most  important  rises  on  Mt.  Alesium,  on  the  E. 
•ide  of  the  city  : the  different  rivulets  unite  on  the 
NW.  side  of  the  town,  and  flow  westward  into  a 
katavdthra.  Before  the  capture  of  Mantineia  by 
Agesipolis,  the  Ophis  was  made  to  flow  through  the 
city  *,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  water-courses 
of  the  surrounding  plain  were  then  collected  into  one 
channel  above  the  city.  Of  the  buildings  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  described  by  Pausanias,  few  remains 
arc  left.  Nearly  iu  the  centre  of  tho  city  are  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  of  which  the  diameter  was  about 
240  feet  ; and  west  of  the  theatre,  Roes  observed 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Sym- 
machia,  which  the  Mantineians  erected  to  com- 
memorate tho  share  they  had  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Actiuin.  (Paus.  viii.  9.  § 6.) 

Tho  territory  of  Mantineia  is  frequently  described 
by  the  ancient  writers,  from  its  having  been  so  often 
tho  seat  of  war ; but  it  is  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
possible, to  identify  any  of  the  localities  of  which  we 
find  mention,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries and  monuments  by  which  spots  are  indicated, 
and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  plain,  the  topography 
of  which  must  havo  been  frequently  altered  by  the 
change  of  the  water-courses.  On  the  latter  subject 
a lew  words  are  necessary.  The  plain  of  Tripolitzd , 
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of  which  Mantinice  formed  part,  is  one  of  those 
valleys  in  Arcadia,  which  is  so  completely  shut  in  by 
mountains,  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  it  have 
no  outlet  except  through  the  chasms  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  katavdthra.  [Arcadia.]  The  part  of 
the  plain,  which  formed  the  territory  of  Mantineia, 
is  so  complete  a level,  tliat  there  is  not,  in  some 
parts,  a sufficient  slope  to  carry  off  the  waters  ; and 
the  land  would  be  overflowed,  unless  trenches  were 
made  to  assist  the  course  of  the  waters  towards  some 
one  or  other  of  the  katavdthra  which  nature  has 
provided  for  their  discharge.  (Pol.  xi.  11.)  Not 
only  must  the  direction  of  these  trenches  have  been 
sometimes  changed,  but  even  the  course  of  the 
streams  was  sometimes  altered,  of  which  we  have  an 
interesting  example  in  the  history  of  the  campaign 
of  418.  It  appears  that  the  regulation  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantinice  and  Tege- 
atis  was  a frequent  subject  of  dispute  and  even  of 
war  between  the  two  states  ; and  the  one  frequently 
inundated  the  territory  of  the  other,  as  a means  of 
annoyance.  This  was  done  in  418  by  Agis,  who  let 
tho  waters  over  the  plain  of  Mantineia  (Thuc.  ▼.  65). 
This  river  can  only  be  tho  one  called  Ophis  by  the 
Geographers  of  the  French  Commission.  It  rises  a 
little  N.  of  Tcgea,  and  after  flowing  through  Tege- 
atis  falls  now  into  a katavdthra  north  of  the  hill 
Scope.  In  general  the  whole  plain  of  Mantineia 
bears  a very  different  aspect  from  what  it  presented 
in  antiquity ; instead  of  the  wood  of  neks  and  cork- 
trees, described  by  Pausaniaa,  there  is  now  not  a 
single  tree  to  be  found ; and  no  {met  would  now 
think  of  giving  the  epithet  of  **  lovely*  (fpavsiWi) 
to  the  naked  plain,  covered  to  a great  extent  with 
stagnant  water,  and  shut  in  by  £ray  treeless  rocks. 
(Ross,  Ju’isen  im  Ptlnponnes,  p.  128.) 

About  a mile  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Mantineia  is  an 
isolated  hill  called  Gnrtzdli;  north  of  which  again, 
also  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile,  is  another  hill. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Man- 
tineia, and  was  therefore  called  Ptolis  (TIt^Au)  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii.  12.  § 7).  This  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  five  villages  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  the  city  on  the  plain  was  peopled. 

There  were  several  roads  leading  from  Mantineia, 
Two  of  these  roads  led  north  of  the  city  to  Orchome- 
nus : the  more  easterly  of  the  two  passed  by  I’tolis,  just 
mentioned,  the  fountain  of  Alalcoincneia,  and  a de- 
serted village  named  Makka  (MaTpa),  30  Btadiafroin 
Ptolis ; the  road  on  the  west  passed  over  Mt.  Anehi- 
sia,  on  tho  northern  slope  of  which  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Hvmnia,  which  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mantinice  and  Orcbomenia.  (Paus.  viii.  12. 
§§  5 — 9,  comp.  viii.  5.  §11.) 

A road  led  from  Mantineia  on  the  W.  to  Methy- 
driurn.  It  passed  through  tho  plain  Alcimedon, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  the  city,  above  which 
was  Mount  Ostracina  ; then  by  the  fountain  Cissa, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  fountain, 
by  the  small  place  Petrosa c a n«TpoocUa), 

which  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Mantineian  and 
Megalopolitan  territories.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §§  2 — 4.) 

Two  roads  led  from  Mantineia  southwards, — the 
one  SE.  to  Tegea,  and  the  other  8\V.  to  Pallan- 
tium.  On  the  left  of  the  road  to  Tegea,  called 
Xexis  (Hem)  by  Polybius  (xi.  11.  § 5),  just  outside 
the  gates  of  Mantineia,  was  the  hippodrome,  and  a 
little  further  on  the  stadium,  above  which  rose 
Mount  Alesinm  : at  the  spot  where  the  mountain 
ceased  was  the  temple  of  Poeeidon  Hippius,  which 
was  7 stadia  from  the  city,  as  we  learu  from  Poly, 
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bios  (xi.  11.  § 4,  compared  with  xi.  14.  § 1). 
Here  commenced  the  ditch,  which  is  said  by  Poly- 
bius to  have  led  across  the  Mautineian  plain  to  the 
mountains  bordering  upon  the  district  of  the  Elis- 

phasii  (ij  t Otv  ’EAnr^atriwF  X“Pa>  Pol*  U.  § 6, 

comp.  15.  § 7,  xvii.  6).*  Beyond  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  was  a forest  of  oaks,  called  Pklaous 
(n«'Acryof),  through  which  ran  the  road  to  Tegea. 
On  turning  out  of  the  road  to  the  left,  at  the  temple 
of  Poseidon,  one  found  at  the  distance  of  5 stadia 
the  tombs  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  Twenty 
stadia  further  on  was  a place  called  Phoezox 
X* §olfay).  This  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain 
between  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  the  rood  being 
shortened  by  the  hill  Scope  on  the  W.  and  a similar 
projecting  rock  on  the  E.  Here  was  the  tomb  of 
Areithous,  who  was  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a 
narrow  pass  by  Lvcurgus  (<rTnrcew<p  iv  66$,  Horn. 
JL  vii.  143).f  This  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  the 
two  projecting  ridges  already  mentioned,  formed  the 
natural  frontier  between  the  territories  of  Mantineia 
ami  Tegea.  The  boundary  between  the  two  states 
was  marked  by  a round  altar  on  the  rood,  wbich 
was  about  f»ur  miles  distant  from  Mantineia,  and 
about  six  miles  from  Tegea.  It  was  here  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  posted,  over  which 
Epcuninondas  gained  his  memorable  victory.  He 
had  marched  from  Tegea  in  a north-westerly  direc- 
tion, probably  passing  near  the  site  of  the  modem 
rrijnlitzd , and  then  keeping  along  the  side  of  Mt- 
Miu'iialus.  He  attacked  the  enemy  on  their  right 
flank,  near  the  projecting  ridge  of  Mt.  Maenalus, 
already  described.  It  was  called  Scope  (2xdmj, 
now  Myrtikai),  because  Epaminondas,  after  re- 
ceiving his  mortal  wound,  was  carried  to  this  height 
to  view  the  battle.  Here  he  expired,  and  his  tomb, 
which  Pausanias  saw,  was  erected  on  the  spot. 
(Paus.  viii.  11.  §§  6,  7;  for  an  account  of  the 
buttle  see  Grote,  vul.  xi.  p.  464,  seq.) 

The  road  from  Mantineia  to  Pallantium  ran 
almost  parallel  to  the  road  to  Tegea  till  it  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Tcgeatis.  At  the  distance  of  one 
stadium  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Charmon.  (Paus. 
viii.  10,  11,  12.  § 1.) 

Two  roads  led  from  Mantineia  eastwards  to  Argos, 


* This  ditch  must  have  terminated  in  a kata- 

vdthra,  probably  in  one  of  the  katavothra  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Maenahan  moun- 
tains. On  the  other  side  of  these  mountains  is  the 
village  and  river  named  Helisson  ; and  os  the  Elis- 
plut-ii  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  passage,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  read  'EXurfforriw  instead  of 
'EAtatpaalvy.  (Ross,  p.  127.)  Leake  has  con- 
jectured, with  some  probability,  that  Elisphosii  may 

be  the  corrupt  ethnic  of  Elymia  (’EAi^ua),  a 
place  only  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (UelL  vi.  5. 

§ 13),  who  places  it  on  the  confutes  of  Urchomenus 
and  Mantineia.  Although  Leake  places  Elymia  at 
Lrritlfii , on  the  NW.  frontier  of  Mantinice,  he  con- 
jectures that  the  whole  plain  of  Alcimedon  may 
have  belonged  to  it.  (Leake,  Peh/pontusiaca,  p. 
380.) 

f Leake  imagines  that  Fhoezon  was  situated  on 
a side  read,  leading  from  the  tombs  of  the  daughters 
of  Pelias.  But  Boss  maintains  that  Phoezon  was 
on  the  high-road  to  Tegea,  and  that  Pausanias  has 
only  mentioned  by  anticipation,  in  viii.  11.  § 1,  the 
altar  forming  the  boundary  between  Mantinice  and 
Tcgeatis,  the  more  proper  place  for  it  being  at 
the  close  of  § 4. 
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called  Piukus  (nplroj)  and  Climax  (KA Ifiaf),  or 
the  **  Ladder,”  respectively.  (Paus.  viii.  6.  § 4.) 
The  latter  was  so  called  from  the  steps  cut  out  of 
the  rock  in  a part  of  the  read  ; and  the  Priuus  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  passing  by  a large 
holm-oak  (wpleos),  or  a small  wood  of  holm-oaks; 
but  the  roads  do  not  appear  to  have  borne  these 
names  till  they  entered  Mantinice.  There  are  only 
two  passes  through  the  mountains,  which  separate 
the  Argive  plain  from  Mantinice,  of  which  the 
southern  and  the  shorter  one  is  along  the  coarse  of 
the  river  Chantdrus,  the  uorthern  and  the  longer  one 
along  the  valley  of  the  Inaclms.  Both  Hoes  and 
Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus  the  southern 
and  the  Climax  the  northern  of  these  two  roads, 
contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  French  surveyors. 
Both  roods  quitted  Argos  at  the  same  gate,  at  the 
hill  called  Deiraa,  but  then  immediately  parted  in 
different  directions.  The  PK1MU8,  after  crossing  the 
Charadrus,  passed  bv  Oenoe,  and  then  ascended 
Mount  Arteinisium  (Malerds),  on  the  summit  of 
wbich,  by  the  road-side,  stood  the  temple  of  Artemi*, 
and  near  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Imichus.  Here 
were  the  boundaries  of  Mantinice  and  Argolis. 
(Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  1 — 3.)  On  descending  this  moun- 
tain the  r<«ad  entered  Mantinice,  first  crossing  through 
the  lowest  and  most  marshy  port  of  the  w Argon,’* 
or  “ Uncultivated  Plain,”  so  called  because  the 
waters  from  the  mountains  collect  in  the  plain  and 
render  it  untit  for  cultivation,  although  there  is  a 
kutavdihra  to  carry  them  off.  On  the  left  of  the 
plain  were  the  remains  of  the  camp  of  Philip,  son  of 
Ainyntas,  and  a village  called  Nkstane  (Ntardyij), 
probably  now  the  modern  village  of  7 'zipiand. 
Near  this  spot  the  waters  of  the  plain  cutorcd 
the  katavdthra,  and  are  said  not  to  have  made 
their  exit  till  they  reached  the  sea  off  the  coast  of 
the  Argeia.  Below  Nestane  was  the  M Dancing- 
place  of  Mam*’  ( Xopbs  Maipai),  which  was  only 
the  southern  arm  of  the  Argon  Plain,  by  means  of 
which  the  latter  was  connected  w ith  the  great  Man- 
tineian  plain.  The  rood  then  crossed  over  the  foot 
of  Mount  Aleaiutn,and  enteied  the  great  Mantinlian 
plain  uear  the  fountain  Arne  at  (he  distance  of  12 
stadia  from  the  city.  From  thence  it  passed  into 
the  city  by  the  south-eastern  or  Tegeatan  gate. 
(Paus.  viii.  6-  § 6— viii.  8.  § 4.) 

The  other  road,  called  Cumax,  ran  from  Argoe 
iu  a north-westerly  direction  along  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  first  60  stadia  to  I.yrceia,  and  again  60 
stadia  to  Omcue,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sicyonia  and 
Pbliasia.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.)  It  then  crossed 
the  mountain,  on  the  descent  of  which  into  Mantinice 
were  the  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  rood  en- 
tered Mantinice  at  the  upper  or  northern  comer  of 
the  Argon  Plain,  near  the  modem  village  of  Sanya. 
It  then  ran  in  a south-westerly  direction,  along  the 
western  side  of  Mount  Aleaium,  to  a place  called 
i Melaxgkia  (t&  M«Aa77«ia),  from  which  drinking- 
water  was  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  to  Mantineia, 
of  which  remains  were  observed  by  Bos.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  modem  village  of  JHkemi,  which  ia 
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said  to  signify  in  the  Albanian  language  “ abounding 
in  springs."  The  road  next  passed  by  the  fountain 
of  the  Meliast&e  (MeAicurraf),  where  were  temples 
of  Dionysus  and  of  Aphrodite  Melaenis : this  foun- 
tain was  7 stadia  from  the  city,  opposite  Ptolis 
or  Old  Mantineia.  (Paus.  viii.  6.  §§  4,  5.)  The 
preceding  account  is  rendered  clearer  by  the  map 
on  p.  263. 

(For  the  geography  of  Mantinice,  see  Leake, 
Alorea,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  seq.,  voL  iii.  p.  44,  seq. ; 
Peloponnetiaca , p.  369,  seq.;  Roes.  Arisen  im 
Peloponne s,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  seq. ; Curtius,  Pdopon- 
nuo*,  voU  i.  p.  232,  seq.) 

MA'NTUA  (Mdrroua:  Eth.  Mantuanos:  Man- 
fora),a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  river 
Minciua,  on  an  island  formed  by  its  waters,  about 
12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Padus. 
There  seems  no  donbt  that  it  was  a very  ancient 
city,  and  existed  long  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Gauls  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Virgil,  who  was 
naturally  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  bis 
native  place,  tells  us  that  its  population  was  a 
mixed  race,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  of  Etrus- 
can origin  ; and  Pliny  even  says  that  it  was  the 
only  city  beyond  the  Padus  which  was  still  inhabited 
by  an  Etruscan  people.  (Virg.  Am.  x.  201 — 203; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Virgil  does  not  tell  us  what 
were  the  other  national  elements  of  its  population, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  meaning 
of  his  expression  that  it  consisted  of  three  “ger.tes,” 
and  that  each  gens  comprised  four  “ populi ;”  but  it 
seems  Certainly  probable  that  this  relates  to  the 
internal  division  of  ita  own  territory  and  population, 
and  has  no  reference  (as  Muller  has  supposed)  to 
the  twelve  cities  founded  by  the  Etruscans  in  the 
valley  of  the  Padus.  (Muller,  Etrutker , vol.  i. 
p.  137  ; Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  296,  note  757.)  The 
Etruscan  origin  of  Mantua  is  confirmed  by  its  name, 
which  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  that  of 
the  Etruscan  divinity  Mantus,  though  another  tra- 
dition, adopted  by  Virgil  himself,  seems  to  have  de- 
duced it  from  a prophetic  nymph  of  the  name  of 
AJ&nto.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  /.  c. ; Schol.  Veron.  ad  loc. 
p.  103,  ed.  Keil.)  According  to  one  of  the  oldest 
scholiasts  on  Virgil,  both  Verrius  Flaccus  and 
Caecina,  in  their  Etruscan  histories,  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  Mantua  to  Tarchon  himself,  while 
Virgil  represents  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Man  to,  as  its 
founder.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  200;  Schol.  Veron.  l.c.) 
'The  only  historical  fact  that  can  be  considered  as 
resulting  from  all  these  statements  is  that  Mantua 
really  was  an  Etruscan  settlement,  and  that  for 
Komo  reason  (probably  from  its  peculiar  and  in- 
accessible situation)  it  retained  much  of  its  Etruscan 
character  long  after  this  had  disappeared  iu  the 
other  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in  Northern 
Italy,  Mantua  was  probably  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cenotnani  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31);  but  we  find 
no  mention  of  its  name  in  history,  nor  do  we  know 
at  what  period  it  passed  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
From  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (xxiv.  10)  during  \ 
the  Second  Punic  War,  we  may  probably  infer  that  it , 
was  then  on  frieudly  terms  with  Koine,  as  were  the 
Cenotnani  and  Veneti ; and  as  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned during  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  iu 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  is  probable  that  it  passed  gra- 
dually, with  the  other  towns  of  the  Cenotnani,  from 
a state  of  alliance  to  one  of  dependence,  and  ulti- 
mately of  subjection.  P.ut  even  under  the  Roman 
dominion  the  name  of  Mantua  scarcely  appears  in 
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history,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  same  relative  importance  in  ancient 
times  that  it  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  re- 
tains. It  was  undoubtedly  a municipal  town,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  geographers,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptions,  but  both  Strabo  and  Martial  speak 
of  it  as  very  inferior  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Verona,  in  comparison  with  which  the  latter  tenns 
it  "pafta  Mantua.”  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §31;  Martial,  xiv.  195.) 
During  the  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Mantua  suffered  the  loss  of  a part  of  ita  territory, 
for  Octavian  having  assigned  to  his  discharged 
soldiers  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Cremona,  and 
these  having  proved  insufficient,  a portion  of  the 
territory  of  Mantua  was  taken  to  make  up  the 
necessary  amount.  (Virg.  Eel.  ix.  28,  Georg,  ii. 
198;  Serv.  ad  loc.')  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Virgil  was  expelled  from  his  patrimonial  estate, 
which  he  however  recovered  by  the  favour  of  Au- 
gustus. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  Mantua  under  the  Roman 
Empire  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  its  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil,  who  lias,  in  consequence, 
celebrated  it  in  several  passages  of  his  works;  and  its 
name  is  noticed  on  the  same  account  by  many  of  the 
later  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Georg. iii.  12 ; Ovid, Amor. 
iii.  15.  7 ; Stat.  Silo.  iv.  2.  9 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  595  ; 
Martial,  i.  62.  2,  xiv.  195.)  According  to  Donatus, 
however,  tho  actual  birthplace  of  the  poet  was  the 
village  of  Andes  in  the  territory  of  Mantua,  and  not 
the  city  itself.  (Donat.  VtL  Virg.  1 ; Hieron.  Citron. 
ad  ann.  1947.) 

After  tho  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Mantua  appears 
to  have  become  a place  of  importance  from  its  great 
strength  as  a fortress,  arising  from  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  broad  lakes  or  ex- 
panses of  water,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
river  Mincius.  It,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lomhards  under  Agilulf  (P.  Diac.  iv.  29),  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  that  people  was  governed  by  in- 
dependent counts.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became 
one  of  tho  most  important  cities  of  the  N.  of  Italy  ; 
and  is  still  a populous  place,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy.  It  is  still  so  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Mincio,  that 
it  is  accessible  only  by  causeways,  the  shortest  of 
which  is  1000  feet  in  length. 

Mantua  was  distant  from  Verona  25  miles;  so 
that  Procopius  calls  it  a days  journey  from  thence. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  3.)  It  was  situated  on  a line  of 
road  given  in  the  Tabula,  which  proceeded  from 
Mediolanum,  by  Cremona  and  Bedriacum,  to  Mantua, 
and  thence  to  Uostilia,  where  it  crossed  the  Padus, 
and  thence  proceeded  direct  to  Ravenna.  (Tab.  Peut.) 
Mantua  was  distant  from  Cremona  by  this  road 
about  40  miles.  It  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
minor  poems  ascribed  to  Virgil  (Caialect.  8. 4),  that 
this  distance  was  frequently  traversed  by  muleteers 
with  light  vehicles  in  a single  day.  [E.  II.  B.} 

MANTZ1CIERT  (Marr^buepr,  Const.  Porph.  da 
A dm.  Imp.  c.  44),  a fortress  of  groat  importance 
upon  the  Armeuian  frontier.  In  a.  d.  1 050,  it  offered 
so  determined  a resistance  to  Togrul  Bet,  the  founder 
of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  that  he  had  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  fortresses 
that  defended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  retired 
into  Persia.  (Ccdren.  vol.  ii.  p.  780;  Lo  Beau,  Baa 
Empire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  367 ; Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire , 
p.  523.)  It  is  identified  wiiii  Mclasgrrd  or  AJa~ 
mukhert.  situated  to  the  NW.  of  lake  Van,  and  the 
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remarkable  rolcanic  cone  of  Stpda  Tdgh.  (St. 
Martin,  Mim,  sur  rArmenie , voL  i.  p.  105:  Ritter, 
Erdlcunde,  vol.  ix.  p.  994.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MAOGAMALCHA  (Ammian.  xxiv.  4),  a place 
in  Mesopotamia,  attacked  and  taken  by  Julian.  It 
was  distant  about  90  stadia  from  CleMphoti.  (Zosim. 
iii.  21.)  It  appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified 
and  well  defended.  Zusimus  evidently  alludes  to 
the  same  place  (/.c.),  though  he  does  not  motion  it 
by  name.  [V.] 

M AON  (Moan*),  a city  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains,  south  of  Ilchron.  It  is  joiued  with  Carmel, 
and  Zipb,  and  Juttah(JbsA.  xv.  55).  known  only  as 
the  residence  of  Kabal  and  Abigail  (1  Sam,  xxv.  2). 
“ The  wilderness  of  Maon,  in  the  plain  on  the  south 
of  Jesbimon,”  is  identical  with  or  contiguous  to  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  David  and  his  men  hid 
themselves  in  the  strongholds  from  the  malice  of 
Saul  (xxiii.  14 — 25).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in 
the  cast  of  Daroma  ( () nomast  s.  v.)  Its  site  is 
marked  by  ruins,  still  called  Main,  situated  between 
Carmel  and  Zuph , half  an  hour  south  of  the  former. 
[Carmf.l,  VoL  I.  p.  521.]  [G.  W.l 

MAPHARIT1S  (Ma'papmT),  a district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  lying  about  the  city  of  Suva  (2 oi/rj),  which  is 
placed  by  Arrian  three  days’  journey  from  Muza,  on  | 
the  Red  Sea.  [Mtza.]  He  mentions  the  king’s  name, 
Cholacbns  (XdAcuffos).  ( Ttriplus  Maris  Eryth.  p. 
13.)  The  Sava  of  Arrian  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Sapphara  or  Sapp  liar  of  Ptolemy  (2d*<papa  nl. 
2a*<pap  prjrp6iro\ts,  vi.  7.  §41).  the  capital  no  doubt 
of  a tribe  named  by  him  Sappharitae  (^Xargmpiral), 
the  Maplmritis  of  Arrinn.  They  are  distinct  from  the 
MAi’iiontTAB  of  Ptolemy.  [G.  \V.] 

MAPHORl'TAE  (Ma^opiTeu),  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  above,  i.  e.  north  of,  the  | 
Ruthini,  and  west  of  the  outer  Frankincense  country 
herbs  2 nupyotf>6pos),  contiguous  to  the  Chatra-  ! 
mamititae  (vi.  7.  § 25).  The  similarity  of  name  ! 
indicates  a connection  between  this  tribe  and  the 
Maepha  metropolis  of  the  same  geographer;  the  same 
as  the  " A pi  me  metropolis " of  Arrian,  which  ho 
places  9 days’ journey  east  of  his  Maphoritis  regio, 
and  therefore  12  days  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Charibael,  the  lawful  king  of  the  Homeritae 
and  their  neighbours  the  Subaitae,  styled  the  friend 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
sent  frequent  embassies.  [Maepha.]  The  district  is 
probably  that  now  known  as  Wady  Mayfa,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  situated  the  remarkable  rums  now 
called  Naknhd  IJajar,  which  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  metropolis.  Tills  fruitful  valley  com- 
mences above  the  ruins  in  question  and  is  well  culti- 
vated throughout.  It  is  thus  described  by  Lieut. 
Wei  luted,  who  traversed  its  southern  partin  1838: — 

“ Nakab-tl-IIajar  (ancient  Maepha,  q.  r.)  is  situ- 
ated north-west,  and  is  distant  48  miles  from  the 
village  of  ’ATn,  which  is  marked  on  the  chart  in 
latitude  14°  2'  north,  and  longitude  46°  30'  east, 
nearly.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a most  extensive 
valley,  called  by  the  natives  Wady  Mexfah,  which, 
whether  we  regard  its  fertility,  population,  or  extent, 
is  the  nioet  interesting  geographical  feature  we  have 
yet  discovered  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 
Taking  its  length  from  where  it  opens  out  on  the 
sea-coast  to  the  town  of  'Abbdn,  it  is  4 days’  journey, 
or  75  miles.  Beyond  this  point  I could  not  exactly 
ascertain  the  extent  of  its  prolongation;  various 
native  authorities  give  it  from  5 to  7 additional 
days.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  space  it  is 
thickly  studded  with  villages,  hamlets,  and  culti- 
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rated  grounds.  In  a journey  of  15  miles,  wo  counted 
more  Ilian  thirty  of  the  former,  besides  a great  number 
of  single  honses.”  (Wellatcd,  Travels  in  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  436.)  [G.  W.] 

MAPONIS,  in  Britain,  occurring  in  Geogr.  Ka- 
verin. among  the  diversa  loca,  without  any  clue  to 
guide  us  to  its  locality.  An  inscription  to  a topical 
deity  Majxm  (Deo  Mapono).  discovered  at  VlumpUm 
in  Cumberland ; and  another  (Apollini  Mapono)  at 
liibchester , in  Lancashire , merely  strengthen  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  a place  so  called  in 
Britain,  without  disclosing  its  situation.  Maporitoa 
also  appears  in  Geogr.  Iiuvcnn.  among  the  towns  in 
the  north  of  Britain.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MARA'BIUS  (MapdSios,  Mapot'^cor,  Ptol.  v.  9 
§ 2),  a river  of  Surmatia,  which  Keichard  has  iden- 
tified with  the  Manyez,  an  affluent  of  the  Don,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  Some  have  considered 
the  Manyez  to  represent  the  Achakdeus  (*Ax«p- 
8*o f),  but  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  expressly  says  that 
the  latter  discharges  itself  into  the  Maeotis.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  All.  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  500.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARACANDA  (MapcUrarSa,  St  rah.  xi.  p.  517; 
Arrian,  iii.  30,  iv.  5;  PtoL  vi.  11.  § 9),  the  capital 
of  Sogdiana,  now  Samarcand.  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  one  of  the  eight  cities  which  were 
built  in  those  parts  by  Alexander  the  Great  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iii.  30)  states  that 
it  contained  the  palace  of  the  rnler  of  the  Sogdiani, 
but  does  not  apparently  credit  the  story  that  Alex- 
ander had  anything  to  do  with  the  building  of  it 
Curtius  states  that  the  city  was  70  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  that  he  had 
destined  the  province  for  his  favourite.  Clitus,  when 
the  unfortunate  quarrel  took  place  in  which  he  was 
slain  (viii.  1.  § 20).  Professor  Wilson  (druma, 
p.  1 65)  considers  that  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Samara- khanda,  “ the  warlike 
province.”  In  many  of  the  old  editions  the  word 
was  written  l'aracanda,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Maracanda  is  the  correct  form,  Samarcand 
has  been  in  all  ages  a great  entrepot  for  the  com- 
merce of  Central  Asia.  [V.] 

MARANPTAE  (Mopavlrai,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  776  ; 
M apart?;),  an  ancient  people  on  the  W.  roost  of 
Arabia  Felix,  near  the  comer  of  the  Aelauiticus 
Sinns,  destroyed  by  the  Garindaei. 

MAKAPHIl  (Mapdqaoi,  Herod.  L 125),  one  of 
the  three  tribe®  into  which  the  highest  class  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  divided,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus. The  other  two  were  the  Pasargadae  and  the 
Maspii.  [V.] 

MA'RATHA  (Mapafla),  a village  of  Arcadia,  in 
the  district  Cynuria,  between  Buphagium  and  Gortya, 
perhaps  represented  by  the  ruin  called  the  Castle 
of  I^eodhoro.  (Paus.  viii.  28.  § 1 ; Leake,  Mona, 
vol.  ii.  p.  66,  Pcloponnesiaca,  p.  232.) 

MARATHE,  a small  island  near  Corcyra,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  8.  19). 

MARATHE'SIUM  (M apO^aior:  Eth.  M apa&if- 
aios),  an  Ionian  town  on  tbe  coast  of  Lydia,  south 
of  Ephesns,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Carin, 
whence  Stephanns  (*.  r.)  calls  it  a town  of  Carin. 
(Seylax,  p.  37 ; Plin.  H.  N.  v.  31 .)  The  town  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Samians ; but  they  made  an  ex- 
change, nnd,  giving  it  np  to  the  Ephesians,  received 
Neapolis  in  return.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  Col.  Leake 
( Asia  Minor,  p.  261)  believes  that  a few  ancient 
ruins  found  at  a place  called  Skalanova  mark  the 
site  of  Marathe&iuin,  though  others  regard  them 
remains  of  Pygela.  [L.  S.] 
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M A'RATH 0 N (MapaBwv:  Elh.  MapaOt&vtos'),  a 
•mall  plain  in  the  NE.  of  Attica,  containing  four 
places, named  Mahathox.  Probai.inthus  (np»$d- 
AirOos  : Eth.  Upo€a\laiot'),  Tkicorythus  (TpncA- 
pv6u\}  or  Tpt*6puy0os.  T putApiv9o$:  Elh.  T pittopv- 
<rioi),  and  Oenok  (O unhf : Elh.  O/reuoj),  which 
originally  formed  the  Tetrapoli*.  one  of  the  12  dis- 
tricta  into  which  Attica  was  divided  before  the  time 
of  Theseus.  Here  Xutlms,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  Krechthcus,  is  said  to  have  reigned;  and  here  the 
Heracleidae  tix>k  refuge  when  driven  out  of  Pelojwn- 
iiesus,  and  defeated  Kurystheus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383 ; 
Steph.  B. a.  v.  T*rpdwo\tf.)  The  Marathonii  claimed 
to  be  the  first  people  in  Greece  who  paid  divine  ho- 
nours to  Hercules,  who  possessed  a sanctuary  in  the 
plain,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  (Pans.  i. 
15.  § 3,  i.  35.  § 4.)  Marathon  is  also  celebrated  in 
the  legends  of  Theseus,  who  conquered  the  ferocious 
bull,  which  used  to  devastate  the  plain.  (Pint.  The*. 
14;  Strab.  ix.  p.  399:  Paus.  i.  27.  § 10.)  Marathon 
is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  a way  that 
implies  that  it  was  then  a place  of  importance.  (Oil. 
vii.  80.)  Its  name  was  derived  from  an  eponymous 
hero  Marathon,  who  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a 
son  of  E|topeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  who  fled  into  Attica 
in  consequence  of  the  crueltv  of  bis  father  (Paua. 
ii.  1.  § 1,  ii.  6.  § 5,  i.  15.  §3,  i.  32.  § 4).  Plu- 
tarch calls  him  an  Arcadian,  who  accompanied  the 
Dioscuri  in  their  expedition  into  Attica,  and  volun- 
tarily devoted  himself  to  death  before  the  battle. 
(7fet.  32.) 

After  Theseus  united  the  12  independent  districts 
of  Attica  into  one  state,  the  name  of  Tetrapolis 
gradually  fell  into  disuse;  and  the  four  places  of 
which  it  consisted  became  Attic  demi,  — Mara- 
thon, Tricorythus.  and  Oenoe  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aeantis,  and  Probalinthus  to  the  tribe  Pandionis; 
but  Marathon  was  so  superior  to  the  other  three,  that 
its  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  district  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Hence  Lucian  speaks  of  “the 
parts  of  Marathon  about  Oenotf  ” (Mapadvvos  tA 
irtpl  rifv  OMyr,  fcaro-Menip.  18). 

Few  places  have  obtained  such  celebrity  in  the 
history  of  the  world  as  Marathon,  on  account  of  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians  here  gained  over  the 
Persians  in  b.  c.  490.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a detailed  account  of  the  topography  of  the  plain,  in 
which  we  shall  follow  the  admirable  description  of 
Colonel  Leake,  drawing  a little  additional  information 
from  Mr.  Finlay  and  other  writers. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  is  open  to  a bay  of  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  is  shut  in  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  heights  of  Brilcssus  (subsequently  called  Pente- 
licus) and  Diucria,  which  send  forth  roots  extending 
to  the  sea,  and  bounding  the  plain  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  principal  shelter  of  the  bay  is  afforded 
by  a long  rocky  promontory  to  the  north,  anciently 
called  Cynosura  (K w&aovpa,  Hesych..  Phot..  a.  r.) 
and  now  Stdmi.  The  plain  is  about  6 miles  in  length 
and  half  that  breadth  in  its  broadest  part.  It  is 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a half-moon,  the  inner 
curve  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  bay,  and  the  outer 
by  the  range  of  mountains  already  described.  The 
plain,  described  by  Aristophanes  as  the  **  pleasant 
mead  of  Marathon”  (Kupvra  rbv  ipAtvra  Mapa- 
0u>yos , Acts,  246),  is  a level  green  expanse.  The 
hills,  which  shut  in  the  plain,  were  covered  in  an- 
cient times  with  olives  and  vines  (Xonn.  Dkmya. 
xiii.  84,  xlvtii.  18).  The  plain  is  bounded  at 
at  its  southern  and  northern  extremities  by  two 
marshes,  of  which  the  southern  is  not  large  and 
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is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats; 
while  the  northern,  which  is  much  larger,  offers 
several  pails  which  are  at  all  seasons  impass- 
able. Both,  however,  have  a broad,  firm,  sandy  bench 
between  them  »nd  the  sea.  A river,  now  called  the 
river  of  Maratkona , flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain  into  the  ecu. 

There  are  four  mails  leading  ont  of  the  plain. 
1.  One  runs  along  the  coast  by  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain.  (Plan.  a«.)  Here  the  plain  of 
Marathon  opens  into  a narrow  maritime  plain  three 
miles  in  length,  where  the  mountains  fatl  so  gra- 
dually towards  the  sea  as  to  present  no  very  defensible 
impediment  to  the  communication  between  tl»e  Ma- 
rat honia  and  the  Mesogaea.  The  mad  afterwards 
passes  through  the  valley  between  Pentelicus  and 
Hymettus,  through  the  ancient  demus  of  Pallene. 
This  is  the  most  level  mad  to  Athens,  and  the  only 
one  practicable  for  carriages.  It  was  the  one  by 
which  Peisistratus  marched  to  Athens  after  landing 
at  Marathon.  (Herod,  i.  62.)  2.  The  second  road 
runs  through  the  pass  of  Frond,  so  called  from  a 
small  village  of  this  name,  situated  in  the  southern 
of  the  two  valleys,  which  branch  off  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  plain.  (Plan,  bb .)  This  mad  leads 
through  Cephisia  into  the  northern  port  of  the  plain 
of  Athens.  3.  The  third  road  follows  the  vale  of 
Marathona , the  northern  of  the  two  valleys  already 
named,  in  which  lies  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
the  lurgest  in  the  district.  (Plan,  «?.)  The  two 
valleys  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a hill 
called  Kotroni  (Plan,  3),  very  rugged,  but  of  no 
great  height.  This  third  road  leads  to  Aphidna, 
from  which  the  plain  of  Athena  may  also  be 
reached.  4.  The  fourth  road  leaves  the  plain  on 
the  north-east  by  a narrow  pass  (Plan,  </</) 
between  the  northern  marsh  and  a round  naked 
rocky  height  called  Aft.  Kordki  or  Starrokordki. 
(Plan,  4.)  It  leads  to  Rhamnus;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pass  stands  the  village  of  Lower  SulL 
(Plan,  12.) 

Three  places  in  tho  Marathonian  district  particu- 
larly retain  vestiges  of  ancient  demi.  1.  VranC, 
which  Leake  sup[>oses  to  be  the  site  of  the  demus  of 
Alarathon.  It  lies  upon  a height  fortified  by  the 
ravine  of  a torrent,  which  descends  into  the  plain 
after  flowing  between  Mta.  Argaliki  and  A/orismo , 
which  are  parts  of  Mt.  Brilessus  or  Pentelicus. 
(Plan,  1,2.)  A little  below  Vrana  are  seen  four 
artificial  tumuli  of  earth,  one  considerably  larger 
than  tho  others;  and  in  a pass  at  the  back  of  the 
hill  of  Koti'imi , which  leads  from  the  vale  of  Vrond 
into  that  of  Marathona,  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  gate.  Near  the  gate  are  the  foundations 
of  a wide  wall,  5 feet  in  thickness,  which  are 
traced  for  nearly  3 miles  in  circumference,  en- 
closing all  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Vrani 
These  ruins  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  if 
parSpa  ryi  ypatas  (the  old  woman’s  sheepfold). 
Near  the  ruined  gate  Leake  observed  the  remains 
of  three  statues,  probably  tho*e  which  were  erected 
by  Herodes  Atticus  to  three  favourite  servants. 
(Philostr.  Soph.  ii.  1.  § 10.)  Marathon  was  the 
demus  of  Herodes,  who  also  died  there.  The  wnll 
mentioned  above  was  probably  built  by  Herodes,  to 
enclose  his  property;  for  it  would  seem  from  Pliny 
that  Marathon  no  longer  existed  as  a town  or 
village  a century  before  the  time  of  Herodes. 
(“  Rhamnos  pagus,  locus  Marathon,”  Plin.  iv.  7. 
s.  11.)  The  early  disappearance  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Marathon  would  easily  cause  its  name  to  be 
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transferred  to  another  site;  aiul  it  was  natural  that 
the  celebrated  name  should  be  given  to  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  district.  Three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  tumuli  of  1 'rand 
there  is  a rising  ground,  upon  which  are  the  traces 
of  a Hellenic  wall,  apparently  the  peribolua  of  a 
temple.  This  was  pr»*bably  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules (Plan,  10),  in  whoso  sacred  enclosure  the 
Athenians  were  encamp'd  before  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. (Herod,  vi.  108.) 

2.  There  are  several  fragments  of  antiquity 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  MaraUtoita  at 
a spot  called  Indi,  which  is  no  doubt  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Oknok,  one  of  the  four  demi  of  the 
district.  The  retired  situation  of  Oenoe  accounts 
for  its  omission  by  Strain)  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
demi  situated  near  the  coast  (ix.  p.  399). 

3.  There  are  also  evident  remains  of  an  ancient 
demus  situated  ujwn  an  insulated  height  in  the 
plain  of  Suit,  near  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading 
out  of  the  Marathouinn  plain  to  Suli.  These  ruins 
are  probably  those  of  Tkicokytiics,  the  situation 
of  which  agrees  with  the  order  of  the  maritime 
demi  in  Strabo,  where  Tricorythus  immediately 
precedes  Kliainnus.  We  learn  from  Aristophanes 
and  Suidas  that  Tricorythus  was  tormented  by 
gnats  from  a neighbouring  marsh  (l, an  is  ierrtv  ijhi) 
TpiKopuaia , Aristoph.  Lysutr.  1032;  Suidas,  ».  v. 
in  iris');  and  at  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Suli  in  the  summer  are  driven  by  this  plague  j 
and  the  bad  air  into  the  upper  village  of  the  same  j 
name.  The  town  was  probably  called  Tricorythus 
from  the  triple  peak  on  which  its  citadel  was 
built. 

The  site  of  Probalixthus  is  uncertain,  but  it 
should  probably  l>e  placed  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Marathonian  plain.  This  might  be 
inferred  from  Strabo’s  enumeration,  who  mentions 
first  Probaliuthus,  then  Marathon,  and  lastly  Tri- 
corytlms.  Between  the  southern  marsh  und  Mt. 

A rgaiiki  there  arc  foundations  of  buildings  at  a 
place  called  Valor i,  which  is,  j*rha|)s,  a corruption 
of  Probaliuthus.  Close  to  the  sea,  upon  a rising 
ground  in  the  marsh,  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains, which  may,  perhaps,  be  those  of  the  temple 
of  Athena  Hellotia  (Plan,  11),  which  epithet  the 
goddess  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  marsh  of 
Marathon,  where  the  temple  was  built.  (SchoL  ad 
Find.  OL  xiii.  56  ; Etym.  M.  ».  v.  ’EAAcwtij.) 

The  principal  monument  in  the  Marathonian  plain 
was  the  tumulus  erected  to  the  192  Athenians  who 
were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  whose  names  were 
inscribed  upon  ten  pillars,  one  for  each  tribe,  placed 
upon  the  tomb.  There  was  also  a second  tumulus 
for  the  Platacans  and  slaves,  ami  a separate  monu- 
ment to  Miltiades.  All  these  monuments  were  seen 
by  Puusanias  600  years  after  the  battle  (i.  32.  § 3). 
The  tumulus  of  the  Atlieniaus  still  exists.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  about  lialf  a mile  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Soro  (d 
2opds),  the  tomb.  (Plan,  13.)  It  is  about  30  feet 
high,  and  200  yards  in  circumference,  composed  of 
a light  mould  mixed  with  sand,  amidst  which  have 
been  found  many  brazen  heads  of  arrows,  about  un 
inch  in  length,  of  a trilateral  furm,  and  pierced  at 
the  top  with  a round  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
shaft.  There  are  also  found,  in  still  greater  num- 
bers. fragments  of  black  Hint,  rudely  shaped  by  art, 
which  have  been  usually  considered  fragments  of 
the  arrow-heads  used  by  the  Persian  archers;  but 
this  opinion  cannot  be  received,  as  hints  of  the  same 
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kind  abound  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  no 
Persian  is  reputed  to  have  set  his  foot ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  none  hnve  been  found  either  at  Thermo- 
pylae or  Platnca.  At  a very  small  distance  from 
this  tumulus  Leake  noticed  a small  heap  of  caith 
and  stones,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  tomb  of  Platneans 
and  Athenian  slaves.  At  500  yards  north  of  the 
great  tumulus  is  a ruin  called  Pyrgo  (noyryot), 
consisting  of  the  foundation  of  a square  monument, 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble;  it  is 
apparently  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Mil- 
tiades. (Plan,  14.) 

We  learn  from  Philochorus  that  there  was  a temple 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo  at  Marathon  (jap.  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  Oed.  CoL  1047);  and  Demosthenes  relates 
that  the  sacred  vessel  was  kept  on  this  coast,  and 
that  once  it  was  carried  off  by  Philip.  (7*A*£  i. 
P*  49.) 

Pausanias  (i.  32.  § 3,  »eq.)  mentions  in  the 
plain  several  natural  objects,  some  of  which  have 
been  noticed  already.  The  lake  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plait)  he  describes  “ as  for  the  tnoet 
part  marshy,  into  which  the  Hying  barbarians  fell 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  ways  ; and  here  it  is 
siid  that  the  principal  slaughter  of  them  occurred. 
Beyond  the  lake  (inrtp  rij*'  are  seen  the 

stables  of  stone  for  the  horses  of  Artaphemcs,  to- 
gether with  vestiges  of  a tent  upon  the  rock.  A 
river  flows  out  of  the  lake  which,  within  the  lake, 
affords  water  fit  for  cattle  to  drink;  hut,  towards 
j the  plnce  where  it  enters  the  sea,  becomes  salt  and 
full  of  sea-fishes.  At  a little  distance  from  the 
plain  is  a mountain  of  Pan,  and  a cavern  worthy  of 
inspection:  the  entrance  is  narrow;  but  within  are 
apartments  and  baths,  and  that  which  is  called  the 
goat-stand  (aiw6\ioy)  of  Pan,  together  w'itli  rocks 
very  much  resembling  gnats.”  I^euke  observes  that 
the  marshy  lake,  and  the  river,  which,  becoming 
salt  towards  the  mouth,  produces  sea-fishes,  are 
precisely  os  Pausanias  describes  them.  The  marsh 
is  deejiest  towards  the  foot  of  Mt.  Koraki,  where 
several  springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on 
the  right  side  of  the  roud  leading  from  the  great 
plain  to  Lower  Suli.  These  springs  arc  apfmrently 
the  fountain  Macaria  (Plan,  8),  which  Pausanias 
mentions  ju.it  before  lus  description  of  the  marsh. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Macaria,  a daughter  of 
Hercules,  who  devoted  herself  to  death  in  belialf  of 
the  Heraclidae  before  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  Argives  in  the  plain.  (Comp.  Strab.  viii. 
p.  377.)  A small  stream,  which  lias  its  origin 
in  these  springs,  is  traced  through  the  marsh  into  a 
small  salt  lake  (Plan,  9),  supplied  by  subterraueous 
sources,  and  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  marsh,  under  a rocky  ridge,  the  continuation 
of  C.  Stumi.  Both  the  ridge  and  salt  lake  are 
known  by  the  name  of  JJhrokoucria  (t< i Aponte- 
ytpia,  i.  c.  the  monster-waters,  so  called  from  ita 
size,  since  tipdno  is  a common  expression  among  the 
modern  Greeks  for  any  marvellous  object).  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  marsh  Leake  noticed  a 
small  cavern  in  the  side  of  ML  Dhrakimerut,  which 
is  perhaps  the  place  called  by  Pausonios  44  the 
stables  of  Artaplicnics."  Leake  supposes  that  the 
Persian  commanders  were  encamped  in  the  adjoin- 
ing plain  of  Tricorythus.  The  mountain  and  cavern 
of  Pan  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  They  would 
appear,  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  to  have 
been  a little  further  removed  from  the  plain  than  the 
marsh  and  salt  lake.  Hence  they  may  be  placed  iu 
Ml.  Koraki. 
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The  exact  ground  occupied  by  the  Greek  and 
Persian  armies  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  can  only 
be  a matter  of  conjecture.  Col.  l«cake,  whose 
account  is  both  probable  and  consistent,  though  Mr. 
Finlay  differs  from  him,  supposes  that  the  Athe- 
nian camp  was  in  the  valley  of  Vranri  near  its  open- 
ing into  the  plain:  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the 
Athenian  line  extended  from  a little  in  front  of 
the  lleracleiuin,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Argnliki, 
to  the  bend  of  the  river  of  Mnrathlma,  below  the 
village  of  Seferi  ,*  and  that  the  Persians,  who  were 
8 stadia  in  front  of  them,  had  their  right  resting  on 
Mt.  Kon'tki,  and  their  left  extending  to  the  soutliem 
marsh,  which  prevented  them  from  having  a front 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Atltcnians.  (See 
Plan,  AA,  BB.)  When  the  Persians  defeated  the 
Athenian  centre,  they  pursued  the  Utter  up  one  or 
both  of  the  two  valleys  on  cither  side  of  Mt. 


Kotrdni,  since  Herodotus  says  that  the  pnrsuit 
continued  quite  into  the  interior  (it  tV 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Persian  left  and  right 
were  defeated;  but  instead  of  pursuing  them,  the 
Athenians  returned  towards  the  held  to  the  aid  of 
their  owm  centre.  The  Persian  right  fled  towards 
the  narrow  pass  leading  into  the  plain  of  Tricory- 
thus;  and  here  numbers  were  forced  into  the  marsh, 
as  Pausanias  relates. 

(Leake,  The  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  203, 
originally  published  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature , 1829,  vol.  ii.;  Finlay,  IbuL 
vol.  iii.  p.  3G3:  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  A ttica, 
p.  44;  Mure,  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  101;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  239; 
Grote,  /list,  of  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  466;  Mure,  Hist, 
of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  pp.  510,  549,  550; 
Blakeslcy's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 


FLA*  or  TUB  PLAIN  OP  MARATHON. 


A A.  Poiklon  of  the  Creeks  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

B B.  Do.  Persians  do. 

1.  Mt.  Argaliki. 

2.  Ml.  Afortsmd, 

3.  Mt.  kotrdni. 

4.  Mt.  K or  tiki. 

ft.  Ml.  l)hrak<  ntra. 

6.  Small  Marsh. 

7.  Great  Marsh. 

3.  Fountain  Macarla. 

fl.  Salt  lake  of  Dkrakonfra 
10.  Ilerarleium. 

MARATHUS  (Mdpa0ot:  Eth.  Mapathivauof  al. 
Mapa&jvot),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  north  of 
Aradus,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
■iotis,  which  extended  os  fur  north  a s Antioch.  It 
in  joined  with  Knydra,  and  was  a ruin  in  Strabo's 
time.  It  was  on  the  confines  of  Phoenice,  and  the 


11.  Temple  of  Athena  Hcllotia? 

12.  Village  of  iMteer  S6U. 

13.  Sard:  tumulus  of  Athenians. 

H.  Pi/rgo:  totnb  of  Mlltiades. 

Roads:  — 

a a.  To  Athens,  between  Mts.  Pentellrus  and  lly- 
mettus  through  Pallene. 
bb.  To  Athens,  through  Otthisla. 
cr.  To  Athens,  through  Apnidna. 

<td.  To  Khamnus. 

district  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Aradinns 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  753;  comp.  PHn.  v.  20),  who  had  been 
foiled  in  a former  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  their 
power.  The  story,  as  given  in  a fmgnien^  p*°doma 
(lib.xxxlii.  vol.x.  p.76 — 78,ed.Bip°nt?  vo'-”‘P*  593, 
ed.  We-».),is  as  follows.  The  people  of  Aradus  having 
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seized  what  they  considered  a favourable  opportunity  : 
for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Marathus,  sent 
privately  to  Ammonius,  prime  minister  of  Alexander 
Bala*,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  bribed  him  with  the  ' 
offer  of  300  talents  to  deliver  up  Marathus  to  them.  ] 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  city  | 
attempted  in  vain  to  nppeaso  their  enemies.  The 
Aradians  violated  the  common  laws  of  suppliants, 
broke  the  very  ancient  images  of  the  local  deities, 
— which  the  Maratheni  had  brought  to  add  solemnity 
to  their  embassy, — stoned  the  ambassadors,  and  cast 
them  into  prison : according  to  another  account,  they 
murdered  some,  and  forged  letters  in  their  names, 
which  they  sealed  with  their  seals,  promising  sue-  | 
cour  to  Marathus,  with  a view  of  introducing  their 
troopa  into  the  city  under  this  pretence.  But  dis- 
covering that  the  citizens  of  Marathus  were  informed 
of  their  design,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt. 
The  facts  of  its  final  subjugation  to  Arad  us  arc  not 
preserved.  Pliny  (v.  20)  places  Marathus  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Aradus,  which  he  says  was  200 
passus  (=a»  1000  Roman  feet)  from  the  coast.  Dio- 
dorus (/.  c.)  states  the  distance  between  Aradus  and 
Marathus  to  be  8 stadia;  which  need  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  as  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  measure  to  the  point  on  the 
mainland  in-arest  to  Aradus,  the  former  the  distance 
between  that  island  and  the  town  of  Marathus.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  even  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
is  bio  short  for  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast;  for 
this  island  is,  according  to  Maundreil  (March  7,  p. 
19),  “ about  a league  distant  from  the  shore/’  And 
Pococke,  who  crossed  the  strait,  says  “ it  is 
reckoned  to  b*  about  two  miles  from  the  continent. 
( Observations  on  Syria,  p.  201.)  The  20  stadia  of 
Strabo  is  therefore  much  more  correct  than  either  of 
the  other  authorities.  Ho  says  that  the  inland  lay 
off  an  exposed  coast  (£ax*w8our  nai  a\ tutvuu), 
between  its  port(Caranus lege  Camos)anil  Marathus: 
and  what  was  the  respective  situation  of  these  towns 
ho  intimates  in  another  passage,  where,  reckoning 
from  the  north,  he  enumerates  Balanaea,  Carnos, 
Enydra,  Marathus.  Pococke  takes  Tortosa  to  be 
“without  doubt  Caranus  (Carnos)  the  port  of 
Aradus  on  the  continent;"  and  as  this  is  two  miles 
north  oe  Aradus,  he  properly  looks  for  Marathus  to 
the  south,  — identifying  Enydra  with  Ein-cl-Hyc 
(/Ac  Serpent's  Fountain ),  “ directly  opposite  to 
Aradus  (p.  203),  and  suggesting  that  some  ruins 
which  he  observed  on  a raised  ground,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a plain,  about  7 miles  south  of 
Tortosa,  “ might  possibly  be  Marathus’’  (p.  204). 
These  conjectures  may  be  admitted  with  some 
slight  modifications.  Thus,  e.  g.,  instead  of  iden- 
tifying Tortosa  with  Canute,  this  naval  ur*enal  of  the 
Arvadites  must  be  placed  about  2)  miles  north  of 
Tortosa,  where  a late  traveller  has  discovered  “ ex- 
tensive ruins,  called  by  the  Arab  peasants  Carnoott , 
— the  site,  doubtless,  of  the  Carnos  or  Canuius  of 
the  ancients.  The  j»enplc  from  Arvad  still  quarry 
stones  from  these  ruins ; and  below  it,  on  the  north, 
is  n small  harbour,  which  appears  to  have  been  forti- 
fied like  that  of  Tortosa.”  (Thompson,  in  Biblwtheca 
Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  254.)  A fresh-water  spring  in  the 
sea,  is  mentioned  by'  Strabo;  and  a mile  to  the 
south,  between  Camoos  and  Tortosa,  “ a few 
rods  from  the  shore,  an  immense  fountain,  called 
'A in  Ibrahim  ( Abrahams  founUiin),  boils  up  from 
the  bottom."  Tortosa,  then,  will  be,  as  many  me- 
diaeval writers  maintained,  Antaradus,  which  ‘ Arabic 
geographers  write  Antartfis  and  AntarsOs  ; whence 
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the  common  Arabic  name  Tartu*,  in  Italian  Tortosa  u 
(he.  p.247,  n.  1).  'Ain-cl-llltch,  written  by  Pococke 
Kin-el- 1 l ye,  is  certainly  the  Enydra  of  Strabo  ; the 
geographer,  or  his  informant,  having  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  retained  the  first  half  of  the 
native  name,  and  translated  the  latter  half, — Kn 
being  the  usual  Greek  and  Latin  equivalent  for  the 
Semetic  'Ayn  = fountain,  and  the  hydra  a sufficiently 
close  representative  of  tire  Semetic  Hiyeh*=  serpent. 
South  of  tills  fountain  are  very  extensive  quarries,  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tortosa.  “ This  neigh- 
bourhood is  called  by  the  Arabs  Am  reed  or  Mooted 
Amreet  ‘ the  fane  of  Amreet.’  This  name  the  Greeks 
probably  changed  into  Marathus,  and  tbe  old  vaults, 
foundations,  sarcophagi,  &c.,  near  ' Ain-  el-Hiyeh 
(Serpent's  Fountain),  may  mark  the  precise  locality 
of  ancient  Marathus  " (Thompson,  L c.  p.  250.) 
Pococke  describes  here  a rock-hewn  temple,  and 
monolithic  bouse  and  chambers ; besides  a kind  of 
semicircle,  which  he  think*  “might  serve  for  some 
sports  to  divert  the  people  of  Aradus  and  Antaradus, 
or  of  the  ancient  Marathus,  if  tliat  was  near.  It  was 
probably  a circus"  (p.  203). 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  identify  these  sites, 
as  D’Anville  placed  the  ancient  Marathus  at  the 
modern  M arakiah,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  repre- 
sentative of  **  Mutatio  Maraccas"  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Phocnicc, 
13  M.  P.  south  of  Balaneas  (now  Banco*),  and  10 
M. P.  north  of  Antaradus:  and  this  error  is  per- 
petuated in  Arrowsmith’s  map.  [G.  W.J 

MARATHUS  (Mdpadot).  1.  A small  town  in 
Phocis,  near  Ant  icy  ra,  mentioned  only  by  Strain) 
(ix.  p.  423).  Perhaps  represented  by  the  remains 
at  Sidhiro-kafkhio.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

2.  A town  of  Acamania,  of  unknown  site,  men- 
tioned only  by  Stephanus  B.  (#.  e.) 

M AHA TlirSA,  an  inland  city  of  Crete, mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12;  comp.  Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.  Mel . 
ii.  7.  § 13;  Ilbck,  Kreta,  voL  i.  p.  434.)  [E. B.J.] 
MAKATHUSSA  (Ma^aOoooaa),  a small  island 
of  the  Aogacan  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Claxomenae.  (Thuc.  viii.  31  ; Plin.  v.  31.  s.  38.) 

MARCI,  a place  mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.  as  on 
the  Saxon  shore,  and  as  a station  of  some  Dalmatian 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  Belgica 
Secunda.  D’Anville  supposes,  with  De  Valois,  that 
it  may  be  Mark  between  Calais  and  G rare  lines : 
but  tbe  site  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.j 

MAKCIAK.  [Gaixaecia,  p.  934,  b.J 
MAUCIA'NA  SILVA,  a mountain  forest  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  probably  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Black  Forest 
(Ainm.  Marc.  xxi.  8;  Tab.  Pc u ting.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  known,  Oliver  regarding  Marciana 
as  a corruption  of  schxcarz,  and  others  connecting 
it  with  marsh  and  march , which  is  still  Uied  in  the 
Bltu'k  Forest  as  n name  for  a moor.  [L.  S.] 
MARCIANO'POLIS  (Map*«avouiroAis,  Procop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  7),  a city  of  Moesia,  18  M.  P.  from 
OdesMia(  Varna ) ( I tin . A nton. ; Pent.  Tab. ; Hieroct.), 
which  derived  its  name  from  Marciana,  sister  of 
Trajan.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  6.  § 12;  Jomand.  do 
licb.  Get.  16.)  Cluudius  11.  signally  defeated  the 
Gotlus  in  M’veral  battles  near  this  town.  (Trebell. 
Pull  Claud.  9 ; Zoxiin.  i.  42.)  Gibbon  (e.  xxvi. ; comp. 
Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  106;  Greenwood, 
History  of  the  Germans,  London,  1836,  p.  329 
Art  de  Ver.  le*  Dates,  vol.  i.  p.  358)  has  told  the 
story  of  the  accidental  quarrel  between  the  Visigoth 
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Fritigem  and  the  Roman  governor  of  Marcijuiopolis, ' 
Lupicinua,  — which  became  the  signal  of  a long 
and  destructive  war.  (Ainm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.  § 4, 
Zoxim.  ir.  10, 1 1.)  Marcianopolis  afterwards  became 
Peristhlava  or  Presthlava  (nfp«r0Ad£a),  the  capital 
of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  which  was  taken  A.  D. 
971  by  Swiatoslaff  the  Russian,  and  again  reduced 
by  John  Zimisces,  when  6500  Russians  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king 
rescued  from  an  ignominious  prison,  and  invested  with 
a nominal  diadem.  (Gibbon,  c.  lv.;  Schafarik,  Slao. 
Alt  vol.  ii.  pp.  187,  foil.  216;  Finlay,  Byzantine 
Empire,  pp.  408 — 413.)  The  site  of  the  ancient 
town  must  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pra- 
vadi.  For  coiuA  of  Murcianopolis,  both  autonomous 
and  imperial,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  [£•  B.  J.J 
MAKCILIA'NA,  a station  on  the  Via  Popillia,  in 
Lncania,  where,  according  to  the  Tabula,  that  road 
(which  led  directly  Sx  from  Campania  iuto  Brut- 
tium)  was  joined  by  a branch  from  Potentia.  The 
name  is  corrupted  both  in  the  Tabula  and  in  the 
Autonine  Itinerary;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  place  meant  is  the  same  called  by  Cassiodorus 
Marcilianum,”  which  was  a kind  of  suburb  of  the 
town  of  Consilinurn,  where  a great  fair  was  annually 
held.  (I tin.  A ui.  p.  1 10;  Tab.  Prut;  Cassiod.  Varr. 
viii.  33.)  The  site  is  still  called  MarcUiana , in  the 
valley  of  the  Tanagro,  between  La  Sala  and  Padula. 
(Roinanelli,  vok  i.  p.  405.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAKCl'NA  (Mapaiva),  a town  of  Campania,  in 
the  district  of  the  Picentini,  situated  on  tlie  N.  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  Posidonia,  between  the  Sirenusae  In- 
sulae and  the  mouth  of  thebilarus.  (Strab.  v.  p.251.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  no  writer  except  Strabo,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  a colony  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians, 
but  subsequently  occupied,  and  in  his  day  still  in- 
habited, by  the  Samnites.  As  he  adds  that  the  dis- 
tance from  thence  through  Nuceria  to  Pompeii  was 
not  more  than  120  stadia  (15  Roman  miles),  he 
appears  to  have  regarded  this  as  the  point  from 
whence  the  passage  of  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it) 
between  the  two  bays  began  ; and  it  may  therefore 
be  placed  with  some  plausibility  nt  V'ietri.  (Cluver, 
JtaL  p.  1190;  Romunelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  614.)  i*ome  an- 
cient remains  have  been  discovered  there,  though 
these  may  seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  Roman  villas 
rather  than  of  a town.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MA'BCIUS  MOMS  (rb  M dpiaov  6pos)  was,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  the  name  of  the  place  which 
was  the  scene  of  a great  defeat  of  the  Volscians  and 
l,atius  by  Camillas  in  the  year  after  the  taking  of  1 
Jlomo  by  the  Gauls  u.  c.  389.  (Pint.  CamilL  33,  | 
.34.)  Diodorus,  who  calls  it  simply  Marc i us  or  i 
Marciutn  (rb  KaXovptvov  Mdpuiuv,  xiv.  107),  tells 
u<*  it  was  200  stadia  from  Rome;  and  Livy,  who 
writes  the  name  “ ud  Mecium,”  says  it  was  near 
Lanuvium.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  exact  site  cannot  be 
determined.  Some  of  the  older  topographers  speak 
of  a hill  culled  Coile  A/arzo,  but  no  such  place  is 
found  on  modem  maps;  and  Gell  suggests  the  Colie 
di  Due  Torri  as  the  most  probable  locality.  (Gell, 
•j  0p.  of  Rome,  p 311.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARCODAVA  (Map«<&aoo,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 7),  a 
town  of  Dacia,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found 
near  Thorda.  (Sestini,  Viaggio,  p 105.)  [E.BJ.] 
MARCODU'RUM,  in  North  Gallia.  Some  of  the 
cohort*  of  the  Ubii  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  troops 
of  Civilia  at  Marcodumm,  which  as  Tacitus  observes 
( I list.  iv.  28)  is  a long  way  from  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  The  termination  ditrum  indicates  a place  on 
a river:  and  Marcodurum  seems  to  be  Duren  on  the 
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Roer.  The  Frank  kings  are  said  to  hnve  had  a 
palace  there,  named  Duria  Villa  or  Dura.  [G.  L.1 
MARCOMAGUS,  a place  in  North  Gallia  on  a 
road  from  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Treves')  to  Agrip- 
pina Civitas  (Cologne).  It  appears  both  in  the  Anto- 
nina Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Marcomagus  is  Afar- 
magen.  It  is  28  or  31  M.  P.  from  Cologne,  for  the 
numbers  are  not  certain.  [G.  L.] 

MARCOMANNI  (MapKopdyvoi,  MapKopnavoi, 
or  MapKOfxavoi ),  a name  frequently  occurring  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Germany,  sometimes  as  a mere 
appellative,  and  sometimes  as  a proper  name  of  a 
distinct  nation.  Its  meaning  is  border-men  or 
march-men,  and  as  such  it  might  be  applied  to  any 
tribe  or  tribes  inhabiting  and  defending  a border 
country.  Hence  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  Mar- 
coni an  ni  both  on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers 
of  Germany;  and  they  might  also  have  existed  in  the 
east,  or  on  any  other  frontier.  Marcornanni  are  first 
mentioned  in  history  among  the  tribes  with  which 
Arioristus  had  invaded  Gaul,  and  which  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine  by 
J.  Caesar,  n.  c.  58  (Caes.  BtlL  Gall.  i.  51).  These 
Marcornanni,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  the 
march  men  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  perhaps  about 
the  lower  part  of  tho  Alain.  They  are  again 
mentioned  during  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  in 
Germany,  from  b.  c.  12  to  9,  by  Floras  (iv.  12), 
who  seems  to  place  them  somewhat  further  in  the 
interior.  Only  a few  years  later,  we  hear  of  a 
powerful  Marcomannian  kingdom  in  Boiohemum  or 
Bohemia,  governed  by  Maroboduus;  and  we  might 
be  inclined  to  regard  these  Marcornanni  as  quite  a 
different  people  from  those  on  the  Rhine  and  Main , — 
that  is,  as  the  marchinen  on  the  southern  frontier,— 
were  it  not  that  we  are  expressly  told  by  Tacitus 
(Germ.  42),  Paterculus  (ii.  108),  and  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290),  that  their  king  Muroboduus  had  emigrated 
with  them  from  tho  west,  and  that,  after  ex]»elltiig 
the  Celtic  Boii  from  Bohemia,  he  established  himself 
and  his  Marcornanni  in  that  country.  (Comp. 
Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 25.)  If  we  remember  that  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Marcornanni  in  Bohemia  was  fully 
organised  as  early  as  A.  i».  6,  when  Tiberius  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  it,  it  must  bo 
owned  that  Maroboduus,  whose  work  it  was,  must 
have  been  a man  of  unusual  ability  and  energy. 
Henceforth  the  name  of  the  Marcornanni  appears  in 
history  as  a national  name,  thongh  ethnological!}*  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  tribe,  but  was 
given  to  all  the  different  tribes  which  the  Marcotnan- 
nian  conqueror  had  united  under  his  rule.  The 
neighbouring  nations  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
subdue  were  secured  by  treaties,  and  thus  was 
formed  what  may  be  termed  the  great  Marcomunnic 
confederacy,  tho  object  of  which  was  to  defend 
Germany  against  the  Romans  in  Pan  non  ia.  But  the 
Marconmnni  soon  also  came  into  collision  with 
another  German  confederation,  that  of  the  Chcruaci, 
who  regarded  the  powerful  empire  of  Maroboduus  as 
not  less  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  German 
tribes  than  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  ensuing  content,  a.  d.  17,  tho  Marcornanni  were 
humbled  by  the  Chcrusci  and  their  allies,  and  Maro- 
boduus implored  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  The  aid  was  refused,  but  Drusus  waa 
sent  to  mediate  pence  between  the  hostile  powers. 
(Tnc.  Ann.  ii.  45,  46.)  During  this  mediation, 
however,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  stirred  up  other 
enemies  against  the  Marcornanni ; for  two  years  later, 
j a.  i».  19,  Catualdn,  a young  chief  of  the  Got  hones. 
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Invaded  and  conquered  their  country.  Maroboduus 
fled,  and  demanded  the  protection  uf  Tiberias,  who 
offered  to  him  n safe  retreat  in  Italy.  He  th^e 
spent  tho  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  while 
the  tli nine  uf  tlic  Marvomaani  was  left  to  Catualdu, 
[IHct.  of  liitMjr,  art  Marobhih'is.]  But  the  latter, 
tno.  was  soon  expelled  by  the  Hermundnri,  amt  ended 
hia  life  in  exile.  (Toe,  Ann.  ii.  62.  63.)  Tbi  Mar- 
TOmaTini.  however,  like  the  Quadi,  continued  to  be 
governed  by  king*  of  their  own,  though  they  were 
not  quite  imiejieivdent  of  the  Ramons,  who  nften  eup- 
|*»rted  them  with  money  and  urn  re  rarely  with  troti|i». 
(Toe.  Germ.  42,)  They  appear  to  have  gradually 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  bank*  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  came  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
Romans.  The  emperor  Dornitian  demanded  their 
assistance  apain»t  the  Dacians,  and  this  being  re* 
fared,  he  made  war  again*!  them.  But  lie  was 
defeated  A.D.  90,  and  obliged  to  make  pence  with 
the  Dacians.  (Dion  Cm*.  Ixrii.  7,)  Trajan  and 
lhdrhin  kept  them  in  check;  but  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  h'etditica  wore  recommenced  with  fresh 
energy.  The  M*roMMU)i,  allied  with  the  Quadi  and 
Others,  portly  from  hatred  nf  the  Romans, and  jwrtly 
urged  on  by  other  tribes  prewring  upon  them  in  like 
north  and  cast,  iurtuled  the  Ibinan  province*  a.  D. 
166:  and  thus  commenced  the  protracted  war  cocn- 
inonly  called  the  Mareomannic  or  German  War,  which 
lasted  until  the  mcowImi  of  Comrtiodus,  A.  D.  180, 
who  purchased  peace  <f  them.  During  this  war, 
the  Marooinanni  arid  their  confederates  advatkoed  into 
Rhaetia,  and  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Aquilcia. 
The  war  was  nut  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  but  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  contests,  haring  been  inter- 
rupted by  a pmee  or  truce,  in  wliich  the  places  ctm- 
q tiered  on  both  were  restored.  The  sreund  war 
broke  nut  towanhi  the  end  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelias, 
about  A.  n.  178.  (Dion  Casa.  Fragtn.  lib.  lxxin 
lxxiL,  Ixavii.  pp.  1178,  foil,  1305,  od.  Rrimar.; 
Eutrop.  viii.  6;  J.  Capitol.  M.  A uUm.  Philc +.  12, 
Ac.,  17,  21.  22,  25,  27;  Arum.  Man*,  xix.  6;  He- 
rodian,  L init.)  In  consequence  of  the  pusillanimity 
of  Com  modus  the  Marcofuaiuiians  were  so  mnch  em- 
boldened that,  mm  after  and  throughout  the  third 
century,  they  continued  their  iursnls  into  tlie 
Roman  pnvnms,  especially  Rimetia  and  Xoriettm. 
In  the  mgn  of  Aurelian,  th*y  penetrated  into  Italy, 
even  as  far  as  Ancona,  and  excited  great  alarm  at 
Rome.  (Vn piste.  A urtl.  18.21.)  But  afterward*  they 
ctase  to  act  a prominent  part  in  history.  Their 
name,  however,  is  still  mentioned  occawutially,  ns  in 
.Toraamles  (22),  who  sja-wks  of  them  as  dwelling  no 
the  west  of  Tvud*)  Kama.  (Comp.  Amm.  Marc. 
xxiL  5,  xxix.  6,  xxxi,  4.)  In  the  N-titia  Imperii,  wo 
have  men  tii <n  of  “ Hunoriani  Marooinanni  senk«rea  " 
and  “ junior**  **  among  the  Bousti  auxiliaries.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  their  na’-rat  occurs  is  in  tl»e 
history  of  Atttla,  among  whoso  hordes  llarcomnnni 
are  mentioned.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Germamun.  p.  2 i 2, 
full.;  Zeu'8,  DU  Deuinehm,  p.  114,  foil.;  Latham, 
Tacit.  Germ.  Proleg.  p.  53,  foil.)  (L.  S.] 

MARDENE.  [UAROTKntJ 

MAKDL  [AMAHDt.1 

MAKDI,  a branch  of  this  powerful  and  warlike 
people  were  found  in  Armenia  to  irie  E.  of  Mar- 
Jiutan  (lake  Ptln).  (Ptol.  v.  13.  § 20;  Toe.  Ann. 
xiv.  23:  comp.  AnqtMtil  Du  perron,  Mem.  de  VActtd. 
dr*  Inner,  vol.  xlv.  p.  87.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

MARDVENE  (M«f8tujnf,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 3),  a 
district  of  ancient  Persia,  wliich,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  extcixled  to  the  sea -coast.  The  came  is 
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probably  derived  from  a>me  of  the  far  extended 
unmade  tribes  of  the  Mnrdi  or  Amardi.  (Ilrr-xl.  i. 
125:  St  mb  xi.  y.  524.)  [V,] 

MARDYE'Xl  (MofM,  Ptol.  vi.  12  § 4), 
a tribe  who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  tho  S-«d:an 
mountains  in  Kgdtann.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  people  are  the  remain*  of  a cm  re  very 
Humorous  race,  whom  tree**  we  find  spread  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Pertiau  Gulf  and  from  the  Oxns  to  the  Caspian. 
We  find  the  name#  of  these  tribes  prewired  in  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  attributed  to  very  different 
place*.  Hence  the  presumption  that  they  were  to 
a great  extent  a noouuie  tnbe,  who  pressed  oowsnl 
from  the  N.  arwl  E.  to  the  S.  Thus  we  find  them 
under  the  form  of  Mardi  in  Hyrcanta  (Diad.  xvii. 
76;  Arrian,  A nob.  in.  24,  iv.  18;  Dionya.  Tericg. 
v.  732;  Curt.  vi.  5),  in  Margisria  according  to 
Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  13),  in  Pma  (llerod.  t.  125; 
Mrub.  xi.  p.  524;  Ptol.  ri.  4.  § 3;  Curt.  v.  6),  in 
Annenia  (Ptol.  r.  13:  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  23),  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  P<mtna  Kuxinua  (Plin.  vi.  6), 
under  the  form  Amsnii  in  Scythia  intra  Itnamn 
(Mela,  iii.  5,  iv.  6;  Plin.  »L  17.  s.  19),  and  lastly 
in  Hadrian*.  (Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18.)  [V.] 

MARKIA  or  MA'UKA  (Mo/no,  llrrod.  ii.  18,30; 
Mapvio,  Thucyd.  i.  104;  Steph.  By  A t.  r. ; 

Ma»>ia.  Died.  ii.  68  [ riaAai  Mdpria  tricur;,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 34),  th*  modern  Mnriwth,  and  tho  chief  town  of 
the  Marcvtic  Nome,  stood  on  a peninsula  in  the  south 
of  the  lake  MareotU,  Marly  due  south  of  Alexaikdreia, 
and  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal  which  ncu 
nectod  the  lake  with  tl»*  Canopic  ann  <»f  the  Nile. 
Under  the  Pharaohs  Marcia  whs  one  of  the  priori} al 
fro® tier  garriaoais  of  Aegypt  on  the  aide  of  Libya  ; 
hut  ftwu  tlie  siKnrp  <f  HemdotU  (iL  30)  we  may 
i lifer  that  the  Pembina  did  riot  Million  Iron]#  there. 
In  all  age*,  however,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  tlie 
neighbouring  greatness  of  Alexandria,  Mareia,  as  tlie 
nearest  place  of  strength  to  the  Lilyan  desert,  mut 
have  l*ecn  a town  id  great  importanot  to  the  Delta. 
At  Mareia,  according  to  Dioduma  (ii.  681),  Ama*is 
defeat  cd  t lie  lMtarsoli-  A prie*,  Hof ra,  or  Paam  met  icho* ; 
Hlthoogh  Herodotus  (ii.  161)  plscrs  this  defeat  at 
Moment  phi*,  (lleml.  ii.  169.)  At  klsreia.  also, 
according  to  Thucydides  (L 1 04 ; comp.  Herod,  iii.  12), 
Inaras,  tlie  sou  of  Psainmetidms,  reigned,  and  urga- 
niaed  the  revolt  of  Lower  Aegy  pc  agiunat  the  PendaiM. 
Under  tlie  Ptolemies,  Mareia  continuod  to  flourish  as 
a harbour  ; but  it  declined  under  tlie  Ibimans.  ami 
in  the  age  of  tlie  Antonimai — the  tarond  century  A.D. 
—it  had  dwindled  into  a rilKge.  (Ctcnji.  AtWn.i.25, 
p.  33,  with  Eustath.  ad  Homer.  Odyu,  ix.  197.) 

Mareia  was  the  princip«il  detwt  of  the  trade  of  the 
Mareutic  Lake  and  Nome,  fhe  vineyards  in  its 
vicinity  produced  a celebrated  wine,  which  Atbrnaeua 
(t  e .)  describes  as  w retnarkaide  for  its  sweetness, 
white  in  colour,  in  quality  excellent,  light,  with  a 
fragrant  bouquet : it  was  by  no  mraas  astringent, 
and  did  not  affect  the  head.''  (Compb  Plin.  xiv.  3; 
Strabu  xvii.  p.  796.)  Some,  however,  dcerr*ed  the 
Mareotie  wine  inferior  to  tfoU  of  Anthylla and  Tenia; 
and  Columella  (A.  A*,  iii.  2)  says  that  it  was  too  thin 
for  Italian  palates,  arcustomcd  to  the  fuller-bmlicd 
Kalcraun.  Virgil  {Georg,  ii.  91)  describes  tlie 
Mamv.iL  grape  as  white,  and  growing  in  a rich  soil ; 
yet  the  soil  of  the  viueyarda  aruuud  the  Marv«itja 
Lake  was  principally  ownjmMid  of  gTwvel,  and  by 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  ill  suited  to  viticulture.  Strabo  (xvii.  p, 
799)  ucrifaaa  to  the  wine  of  Mareia  the  additituial 
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merit  of  keeping  well  to  a great  age ; and  Horace  ( Od. 
i.  37)  mentions  it  as  a favourite  beverage  of  Cleopatra. 

Mareia,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  Alexandreia,  was 
so  generally  known  to  Roman  travellers,  that  among 
the  Latin  poets,  the  wonts  Maria  and  Mareotic  be- 
came synonymous  with  Aegypt  and  Aegyptian. 
Thus  Martial  ( Ep . xiv.  209)  calls  the  papyrus, 
**  cortex  Mareotica"  (comp,  id  Ep.  iv.  42)  : and  G ra- 
ti us  ( Cynegetic.  v.  313)  designates  Aegyptian  luxury 
as  Mareotic  : and  Ovid  {Met.  ix.  v.  73)  employs 
“ arva  Mareotica  H for  Lower  Aegypt.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MAREOTIS  or  MAREl'A  (y  M opiums  or  Mapeia 
Alfiiyy,  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  789  — 799  ; Mdptta,  Steph. 
B.  s.  v. ; Mareotis  Libya,  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11 ; Justin, 
xi.  1),  the  modem  Birket-eb-AIariout,  was  a con- 
siderable lake  in  the  north  of  the  Delta,  extending 
south-westward  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and 
running  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a long  and  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  as 
far  as  the  tower  of  Perseus  on  the  Plinthinetic  bay. 
The  extreme  western  point  of  the  lake  was  about 
26  miles  distant  from  Alexandria  ; and  on  that  side 
it  closely  bordered  upon  the  Libyan  desert.  At  its 
northern  extremity  its  waters  at  one  time  washed  the 
wa  1 Is  of  Alexandreia  on  their  southern  side,  and  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  that  city  Mareotis  was  termed 
the  Lake  above  Pharus.  In  breadth  it  was  rather 
more  than  150  stadia,  or  about  22  English  miles, 
and  in  length  nearly  300  stadia,  or  about  42  English 
miles.  One  canal  connected  the  lake  with  the  Ca- 
nopic arm  of  the  Nile,  and  another  with  the  old 
harbour  of  Alexandreia,  the  PortusEunostus.  [ Alxx- 
amihkia.]  The  shores  of  the  Mareotis  were  planted 
with  olives  and  vineyards  ; the  papyrus  which  lined 
its  hanks  and  those  of  the  eight  islets  which  studded 
its  water*  was  celebrated  fur  its  fine  quality  ; and 
around  its  margin  stood  the  country-houses  and 
gardens  of  the  opulent  Alexandrian  merchants.  Its 
creeks  and  quays  were  filled  with  Nile  boats,  and  its 
export  and  import  trade  in  the  age  of  Strabo  sur- 
passed that  of  the  most  flourishing  havens  of  Italy. 

Under  the  later  Caesars,  and  after  Alexandreia  was 
occupied  by  the  Arabs,  the  canals  which  fed  the 
lake  were  neglected,  and  its  depth  and  compass  were 
materially  reduced.  In  the  1 6th  century  a.  I>.  its 
waters  had  retired  about  2 miles  from  the  city  walls  ; 
yet  it  still  presented  an  ample  sheet  of  water,  and 
its  banks  were  adorned  with  thriving  date-plantations. 
The  lake,  however,  continued  to  recede  and  to  grow 
shallower  ; and,  according  to  the  French  traveller 
Savary,  who  visited  this  district  in  1777,  its  bed  was 
then,  for  the  most  part,  a sandy  waste.  In  1801 
the  English  army  in  Aegypt,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
French  garrison  in  Alexandria,  bored  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  separates  the  Birket-el-Mariout  from 
the  lake  of  Madieh  or  A boukir,  and  re-admitted 
the  sea- water.  About  450  square  miles  were  thus 
converted  into  a salt-marsh.  But  subsequently 
Mehemet  Ali  repaired  the  isthmus,  and  again  diverted 
the  sea  from  the  lake.  It  is  now  of  very  unequal 
depth.  At  its  northern  end,  near  Alexandreia,  it  is 
about  14  feet  deep,  at  its  opposite  extremity  not 
more  than  3 or  4.  Westward  it  forms  a long  and 
shallow  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a bar  of 
sand,  and  running  towards  Libya  nearly  as  far  as 
the  Tower  of  the  Arabs.  The  lands  surrounding 
the  ancient  Mareotis  were  designated  as  the  Mareotic 
Nome  {Mapturyt  UAfioi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  8,  34);  but 
this  was  prob»hlv  not  one  of  the  established  Nomes 
of  Pharaonic  Aegypt.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MARES  (Mnp«r),a  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Pout  us, 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosynoeci.  (Hecat. 
Eragm.  192;  Herod,  iii.  94.)  Their  armour,  when 
serving  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  79)  as  having  consisted  of  helmets 
of  wicker-work,  leather  shields,  and  javelins.  Later 
writers  do  not  mention  this  tribe.  [L.  S.] 

MARESHAH  (M apyaa,  LXX.,  Euseb.;  Mapiaoa, 
Joseph.),  a city  of  Judah,  “in  the  valley,"  enumerated 
with  Kvilah  and  Achzib  in  Joshua  (xv.  44).  In 
Micah  (i.  15),  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Achzib, 
the  LXX.  have  substituted  Aax'fc.  Lachish,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  list  of  Joshua,  independent  of 
Maresha  (xv.  39),  so  it  could  not  be  a synonym  for 
Mareshah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  against  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians 
(2  Chrun.  xi.  8);  and  there  it  was  that  Asa  encoun- 
tered Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  “ in  the  valley  of  Zepha- 
thah  at  Mareshah  ” (xiv.  9),  and  gained  a signal 
victory  over  him.  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Idumaeans  (2  Afaccab.  xii. 
35),  but  Judas  took  and  destroyed  it.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8.  § 6.)  Only  a few  years  later  it  is  again 
reckoned  to  Idumaea;  and  Uyrcanus  I.  took  it,  and 
compelled  its  inhabitants,  in  common  with  the  other 
Idumaeans,  to  practice  circumcision,  and  conform 
to  the  law,  as  a condition  of  remaining  in  that 
country  (xiii  9.  § 1,  15.  § 4).  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  restored  to  Aretas  king  of  Arabia  by  Hyrcanus 
IL,  as  the  price  of  his  services  (xiv.  1.  § 4):  soon  after 
which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Gahinius  (5.  § 3);  shortly 
after  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Parthian-  in  their 
invasion  of  the  country,  iu  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great  (xiv.  13.  § 9);  and  probably  never  recovered 
its  former  importance,  as  this  is  the  latest  historical 
notice.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
2 miles  from  Eleuthcropolis;  it  was  then  a ruin. 
Dr.  Robinson  conjectures  that  “ Eleuthernpolis  (at 
first  Betogabra)  had  sprung  up  after  the  destruction 
of  Maresha,  and  had  been  built  with  its  materials," 
and  that  44  the  foundations  which  he  discovered  on 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  remarkable  tell,  south 
of  the  place,  were  remains  of  Maresha.  The  spot  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a fortress;  it  lies  about  a 
Roman  mi!e  and  a half  from  the  ruins  of  Beit 
Jebrm There  are  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 
{Bib.  Res.  vol.  iL  pp.  422,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

MAREU'RA  or  MALTHUTtA  {Mapiovpa  fiy~ 
rpbvoKis  y teal  MaA 6ovpa  naXovpivy,  Ptol.  vii.  2. 
§ 24),  a place  of  some  importance  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  A urea  Chersonesus  in  India  extra 
Gangem.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  identify  it  with 
any  existing  place.  [V.] 

MA'RGANA  or  MA'RGALAE  {Mdpyoya,  Diod.; 
Map7cu'€»5,  Xen' ; MapydAou,  Strab. ; Vldpjaia, 
Steph.  B.  I.  r.),  a town  in  the  Tisatis,  in  the  dis- 
trict Amphidolia,  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Homeric  Aepy.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  349.)  The  Eledans 
were  obliged  to  renounce  their  supremacy  over  it 
by  the  treaty  which  they  made  with  Sparta  in  n.  c. 
400  (Xen.  I/eU.  iii.  2.  § 30),  on  which  occasion 
it  is  called  one  of  the  Triphylian  towns:  as  to 
this  statement,  see  Letkiki.  It  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  towns  taken  by  the  Arcadians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleians  in  n.  c.  366.  (Xen.  Ilell.  vii. 
4.  § 14;  Diod.  xv.  77.)  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  east  of  Letrini.  Leake  places  it  too 
far  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ladon  and  the 
Peneius,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  site  of  the 
E leian  Pyl<».  (Leake,  Eeloponnesuica , p.  219; 
Boblaye,  J lecher  chej,  <fc.  p.  130;  Curtius,  Ptlojum- 
ttesos,  vol.  i.  p-  73.) 
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MARGIA'NA  (g  Mapyiarh,  Strnh.  xi.  p.  516, 
Plol.  vi.  10;  Plin.  vi.  16.  a.  18),  a district  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  western  jmrt  of  Central  Asia, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcsnia.  on  the 
N.  by  Scythia  nnd  the  Oxus  as  far  as  Bactriana,  on 
the  E.  by  Bactriana,  nnd  on  the  S.  by  Ariana.  At 
present  the  country  is  called  K kora  tan,  and  com- 
prehends also  t>orne  jnrt  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Turkoman  tribes.  Like  most  of  the  districts  at 
a great  distance  from  Greece  or  Rome,  it  was  but 
partially  known  to  the  ancients;  hence  its  limits 
are  variously  stated  by  ancient  authors.  Thus 
Strabo  makes  it  the  province  next  to  Parthia,  to  the 
N.  of  tho  Sariphi  mountains,  and  gives  the  same 
boundaries  to  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  as  tho  other  geo- 
graphers (xl  p.  516).  Pliny  places  it  in  the  same 
direction,  but  adds  that  a desert  of  120  M.P.  must 
be  crossed  before  it  could  be  reached  (vi.  16.  s.  18). 
Both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  tho  great  fertility 
of  its  land,  and  the  fineness  of  its  climate;  the  former 
stating  that  the  vine*  were  often  so  large  that  a man 
could  not  embrace  their  stems  in  his  arms;  the 
latter,  that  it  was  the  only  district  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  produced  grapes.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients  are  in  this  particular  con- 
firmed by  modern  and  by  Muhaminedan  writers. 
According  to  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  have 
comprehended  the  territory  from  Bunjttrd  on  the 
west,  t o Merv  and  the  Murgk-db  in  the  east,  a tract 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  p.  149.)  The  principal  river  of  Margiana, 
from  which,  too,  it  probably  derived  its  name,  was 
the  Margus  (now  Murgh-db).  Various  races  and 
tribes  are  noticed  in  different  authors  as  occupying 
parts  of  Margiana.  All  of  them  may  ho  considered 
as  of  Scythian  or  T6tar  origin ; — indeed,  in  this  part 
of  Asia,  the  population  has  remained  nearly  tho 
same  to  the  present  day  which  it  was  in  the  classical 
times.  Tho  principal  of  these  were  the  Dkrbiocae 
or  DF.imicEA  (Steph.  p.  23;  Strab.  xi.  p.  508; 
Dionys.  v.  734),  who  livpd  to  the  N.  near  the  month 
of  the  Oxus;  the  Massaortak.  the  Patuci,  and 
the  I)a AS,  who  liVfed  to  the  S.  of  the  former  along 
the  Caspian  and  tho  termination  of  the  Margus, 
which  loses  itself  in  the  sands  tiefore  it  reaches  tho 
Caspian;  and  the  Tapcri  and  Mariu.  The  chief 
towns  were,  Antiochkia  Margiana  (certainly 
the  present  Merv),  Niraka  or  Nkrara,  Ariaca, 
and  J.vsokium.  [See  these  places  under  their  re- 
spective namca.]  [V.] 

MARG1DUNUM,  in  Britain  (//**.  Anton,  pp. 
477,  479).  It  is  supposed  by  Camden,  Stukeley, 
Horweley,  and  others,  to  have  been  situated  at  or 
near  East  Bridgefurd , about  eight  miles  from  W3- 
loughhg.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MARGUM  or  MARGUS  (M dpyav,  Mapyot),  also 
called  MURGUM,  a city  of  Mocsia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Margus  and  Danube.  It  was  termed  w Mar- 
gum  planum  ” on  account  of  tho  level  character  of 
the  surrounding  country.  (Joniand.  de  Reb.  Get. 
c.  58.)  It  was  here  that  tho  emperor  Carinas  was 
totally  defeated  by  Diocletian.  (Eutrop.  ix.  13, 
x.  20  ; IL  A nt.  p.  132;  It.  Ilieros.v.  564.)  [A.  L.] 
MARGUS  (Mdpyor,  Strab.  vii.  p.  318  ; Margis, 
Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29),  an  important  river  of  Moesia, 
which  flows  into  the  Danube,  near  the  town  of  Mar- 
gum,  now  the  Morava.  Strabo  says  (f.  c.)  that  it 
was  also  called  Bargns,  and  the  same  appears  in 
Herodotus  (iv.  44)  under  tho  form  of  Bmngus 
(B pdyyot).  It  is  the  same  river  as  the  Moechius 
(M(krx«of)  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  9.  § 3).  [A.  L.J 
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MARGUS  (Mdpyor,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516;  Ptol.  vL 
10.  §§  1,  4),  the  chief  river  of  the  province  of 
Margiana,  which  in  all  probability  derives  its  name 
from  it, — now  the  Murgh-db  or  Merv  Hud.  It  ia 
said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  Sariphi 
mountains  (now  Hazards),  a western  spur  of  tho 
great  range  of  tho  Paropamisus,  and,  after  a northern 
course  and  a junction  with  another  small  stream,  to 
have  flowed  into  the  Oxus.  The  travels  of  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Murgh-db  no  longer  reaches  the  Oxus,  but  is  lost 
in  the  sands  about  50  miles  NW.  of  Merv  (Barnes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  35)  ; but  it  is  probable  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ibn  Iiaukal  (about  a.  d.  950)  it  still  Bowed 
into  the  Jihon  (De  Sacy,  Mem.  rur  deux  Prot.  de 
la  Perse , p.  22).  The  Margus  passed  by  and 
watered  Antiocheia  Margiana,  the  capital  of  the 
province.  [V.] 

MARIABA  (Mapiaia).  There  seem  to  have  been 
several  cities  of  this  name  in  Arabia,  as  there  are 
still  several  towns  or  sites  of  the  name,  scarcely 
modified.  How  many  distinct  cities  are  mentioned 
by  the  classical  geographers,  antiquarians  are  not 
agreed,  and  the  various  readings  have  involved  the 
question  in  great  perplexity.  It  will  be  well  to  eli- 
minate first  those  of  which  the  notices  are  most 
distinct. 

1 . The  celebrated  capita]  of  the  Sabaei  in  Yemen, 
is  known  both  in  the  native  and  classical  writers. 
It  is  called  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  4.  § 2).  which  tribe  was  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  Minaei,  who  bordered  on  the  Red  Sea  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  Catabaneis,  who  reached  to  the 
straits  of  Bab-eE  Mandeb.  [Sasaki:  Minari;  Ca- 
TABANt.l  It  was  situated  on  a well-wooded  moun- 
tain, and  was  the  royal  residence.  It  seems  difficult 
to  imagine  that  this  was  distinct  from  the  Mari  aha 
of  Pliny,  who,  however,  assigns  it  to  the  Atramitae, 
a branch  of  the  Sabaei,  and  places  it  on  a bay 
94  M.  P.  in  circuit,  filled  with  spice-beariug  islands; 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  Mariaba  of  the  Snhaeans 
was  an  inland  city.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
Maarib  of  the  Arabian  historians,  built  according  to 
their  traditions  by  ’Abd-schctns,  sumamed  Saint, 
third  only  in  succession  from  the  patriarch  Koktan 
or  Joktan,  son  of  Eber.  Abulfeda  says  that  this 
city  was  also  called  Saha ; and  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  Maarib  was  the  name  of  the  royal  residence, 
while  the  city  itself  was  called  Saha.  Its  founder 
also  constructed  the  stupendous  embankment  so  re- 
nowned in  history,  forming  a dam  for  confining  the 
water  of  seventy  rivers  and  torrents,  which  he  con- 
ducted into  it  from  a distance.  (Abulfeda,  Historia 
Ante- 1 slam  tea,  lib.  iv.  ap.  init.)  The  object  of  this 
was  not  only  to  snpply  the  city  with  water,  bnt  also 
to  irrigate  the  lands,  and  to  keep  the  subjugated 
country  in  awe,  by  being  masters  of  the  water.  The 
water  rose  to  the  height  of  almost  20  fathoms,  and 
waa  kept  in  on  every  sale  by  a work  so  solid,  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  their  houses  built  upon 
it.  It  stood  like  a mountain  above  the  city,  and  no 
danger  was  apprehended  of  its  ever  failing.  The 
inundation  of  El-Arem  ( the  mound)  is  an  sera  in 
Arabic  history,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran  as 
a signal  instance  of  divine  judgment  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  for  their  pride  and  insolence. 
A mighty  flood  broke  down  the  mound  by  night, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  carried  away 
the  whole  city,  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  (Sale,  Koran,  cap.  34,  vol.  ii.  p.  289,  notes, 
and  Preliminary  Discourse , sect.  1.  vol.  i jw  13 ; 
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Questions  Proposes,  par  M.  Mi  chad  is,  pp.  183 — 
188.)  This  catastrophe  seems  to  liave  happened 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  though 
some  chronologies  place  it  subsequently  to  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  Sale  places  the  city  three  days’  journey 
from  Sanaa  (note,  w loc.  ciL).  The  notion  of  the 
identity  of  Mareb  with  Sheba,  mentioned  by  Abul- 
feda,  is  still  maintained  by  some  natives ; and  Nie- 
buhr quotes  for  this  opinion  a native  of  the  town 
itself  (Description  de  f Arabic,  p.  252),  and  justly 
remarks  that  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  the 
famous  reservoir  of  the  Sabaeans  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mart b serves  to  identify  it  with  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaeans.  To  account  for  the  capital  not  bearing 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  as  was  usual,  he  suggests 
that  the  Sabaeans  may  have  derived  their  name  from 
another  town,  and  then  have  built  this  stupendous 
reservoir  near  Mariaba,  and  there  have  fixed  the 
residence  of  their  kings.  But  a fact  elsewhere 
mentioned  by  him,  will  perhaps  lead  to  a more 
satisfactory  solution.  It  seems  that  the  great  re- 
servoir is  not  situated  before  Mareb , nor  close  to  it, 
but  at  the  distance  of  an  hour,  and  on  the  side  of  it. 
This  may  account  for  its  preservation  on  the  burst- 
ing of  the  embankment.  May  not  the  inundation 
hare  occasioned  the  utter  destruction  of  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Sheba,  as  the  traditions  relate,  while 
the  royal  residence  at  Mareb  escaped,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  modern  town  ? We  have  seen 
from  Afrulfeda  that  some  native  authorities  maintain 
that  Maarib  was  the  royal  residence,  while  the  ca- 
pital itself  was  called  Saba.  The  name  Alariaba 
(al.  Mariva)  signifying,  according  to  the  etymology 
of  Pliny,  **  dominos  omnium,"  would  well  suit  the 
residence  of  the  dominant  family  (vi.  28.  § 32). 

March  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  district 
of  Dsorf  16  German  leagues  ENE.  of  Sana,  con- 
taining ouly  300  houses,  with  a wail  and  three  gates ; 
and  the  ruins  of  a palace  of  Queen  Balkis  are 
there  shown.  The  reservoir  is  still  much  celebrated. 
It  is  described  by  a native  as  a valley  between  two 
chains  of  mountains,  nearly  a day's  journey  in  length 
(=5  German  leagues).  Six  or  seven  small  streams, 
Bowing  from  the  west  and  south,  are  united  in  this 
valley,  which  contracts  so  much  at  its  east  end,  by 
the  convergence  of  the  mountains,  that  it  is  not  more 
than  5 or  6 minutes  wide.  This  space  was  closed 
by  a thick  wall,  to  retain  the  superfluous  water 
during  and  after  the  rains,  and  to  distribute  it  over 
the  fields  and  gardens  on  the  east  and  north  by 
three  sluice-gates,  one  over  the  other.  The  wall 
was  40  or  50  feet  high,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
hewn  stone,  and  the  ruins  of  its  two  sides  still 
remain.  It  precisely  resembles  in  its  construction 
the  Bends , as  they  are  called,  in  the  woods  of  Bel- 
grave,  near  Bubderie,  on  the  Bosphorus,  which 
supply  Constantinople  with  water,  only  that  the 
work  at  Mareb  is  on  a much  larger  scale.  (Nie- 
buhr, l.  c.  pp.  240,  241.) 

2.  Mariaba  Baramalacum.  A city  of  this 
name  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  mentioned  with 
this  distinguishing  appellation  by  Pliny  (vi.  32) 
os  a considerable  town  of  the  Charmaei,  which 
was  one  division  of  the  Mixabi  : he  calls  it 
“ oppidum  xvi.  mill.  pass.  . . . . et  ipsum  non 
apernendam.”  It  is  Buppased  by  some  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Baraba  metropolis  (Bapa€a  al.  Ma- 
ndpa  prjrpiirokis')  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  15,  p.  155), 
which  be  places  in  long.  76°,  lat.  18°  20*.  Forster 
has  found  its  representative  in  the  modem  Taraba, 
whose  situation  corresponds  sufficiently  well  with 
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the  Baraba  metropolis  of  Ptolemy  (Geog.  of  Ara- 
bia, vol.  i.  p.  135,  ii.  p.  256);  but  his  account  of 
the  designation  Bara:  r alarum  ( quasi  Bar-Ama- 
lacnm,  equivalent  to  **  Merab  of  the  sons  of  Ame- 
lek ")  is  inadmissible  according  to  all  rules  of 
etymology  (vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  47).  Taraba,  pronounced 
by  the  Bedouins  Toroba,  is  30  hours  (about  80 
miles)  distant  from  Tayf  'm  the  Uedjaz,  still  a con- 
siderable town,  “as  large  as  Tayf,  remarkable  for 
its  plantations,  which  furnish  all  the  surrounding 
country  with  dates;  and  famous  for  its  resistance 
against  tho  Turkish  forces  of  Mohammed  Ali,  until 
January,  1815,  when  its  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  submit.  Taraba  is  environed  with  palm- 
groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.” 
(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia,  Appendix,  No.  iv. 
p.  451.)  A more  probable  derivation  of  Barama- 
lacum  from  Bahr-u-malkim  = the  Royal  Lake, 
would  identify  it  with  the  preceding,  No.  1.  (Vin- 
cent, Periplus,  p.  307.) 

3.  Mahiaiia,  another  inland  city  of  Arabia,  is 
mentioned  also  by  Pliny  (/.  c.)  as  the  capital  of  the 
| Calingii,  6 M.P.  in  circumference,  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  one  of  Lhe  eight  tovkns  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Aelius  Gallus.  He  lias  perhaps  con- 
founded it  with  the  Marsyabae  which  Strabo  fixes  os 
the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and  the  siege  of  which 
he  was  forced  to  abandon ; but  it  was  remarked  be- 
fore that  this  name  was  according  to  Pliny  equiva- 
lent to  metropolis,  — though  the  etymology  of  the 
name  is  hopelessly  obscure : — bo  that  it  is  very 
possible  that,  besides  the  Marsyabae  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  a Mariaba  may  have  fallen  in  with  the  line 
of  that  general's  march,  either  identical  with  one  of 
those  above  named,  or  distinct  from  both;  possibly 
•till  niurkod  by  a modern  site  of  one  of  several  towns 
still  preserving  a modification  of  the  name,  as  El- 
Mar  abba,  marked  in  Kiepert's  map  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country  of  the  Woliibites ; aud  a Merab 
marked  by  Anwsmith,  in  the  NE.  of  lhe  Ncdjd 
country.  [Maksyauae.J  [G.  W.l 

MAK1AMA  (Mapid^a),  an  inland  city  of  Arabia, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  15),  who  places  it  in 
long.  78°  10'  and  lat.  17°  10',  and  therefore  not  far 
south-east  from  his  Baraba  or  Maraba  metropolis 
[Makiaua,  2].  Mannert  ( Geographic , pt.  vi.  vol.  i. 
p.  66)  suggests  its  identity  with  Maribba,  marked 
iii  Niebuhr's  map  towards  the  north-east  of  Yemen, 
which  is,  however,  the  name  of  a district,  not  of  a 
town,  its  capital  being  named  Aram  ( Description 
de  t Arabic , p.  228);  but  this  would  not  agree 
with  the  position  above  assigned  to  Mariaba  Baratna- 
lacum.  (Hitter,  Erdkunde  von  Arabicn,  voL  i. 
p.  283.)  [Mausyahab.]  [G.  W.J 

MARJLAMME  ( Maputo  tj),  a city  of  Syria,  sub- 
ject to  Aradus,  and  surrendered  with  Aradus  and 
its  other  dependencies,  Mara  thus  and  Sigon,  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  by  Stralon,  son  of  Gerostratus,  king 
of  Aradus.  (Arrian,  ii.  14.  § 8.)  It  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis  (v.  15),  and  by 
Hierocies  in  the  second  eparchy  of  Syria  ( apud 
Wesoeling,  Idneraria,  p.  712).  [G.  W.J 

MARIANA  (Mapuudi,  Ptol.),  a city  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Corsica,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  w as  a 
Homan  colony,  founded  by  the  celebrated  C.  Marius. 
(Plin.  iii.  6.S.  12;  PtoL  iii.  2.  § 5;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 19; 
Senec.  Cons,  ad  Uelv.  8.)  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  its  history,  but  it  is  recognised  as  holding  colonial 
rank  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  two  principal  cities  in  tho  island.  It  is  a 
plausible  conjecture  of  Cluverius  that  it  was  founded 
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n«  the  .silr  (mviottsly  ornipd  by  d»e  Greek  city  of  Britain,  a town  in  the  country  of  the  Demet**,  now 
Nicsra  mrntionnl  by  Diodorus  (Diod.  r.  13 ; Cln-  f’armarfAtt ».  In  the  time  of  GiraMuA  Cambremi* 
ver.  Sictf.  Jk  5U$).  Ita  name  ia  mentioned  in  the  the  Roman  walls  were  in  part  standing;  (**«st  igittir 
Antnuinc  Itinerary  (p.  85).  which  erroneously  reck-  bare  urba  antiqua  coctiliboa  mnri*  partem  adhuc 
ona  it  40  mile*  from  AU-ria ; the  ruin*  of  Mariana.  ; rxtantibus  egregie  clausa,”  Jtm.  Comb.  lib.  i.  c 

which  are  still  extant  under  their  ancient  name  at  10).  fC.  R.S.) 

the  month  of  the  river  Goto,  being  only  about  30  MARINTA'NA.aUo railed  MAVniAMA^fLlTterai. 
nulcNi  X.  of  thiM?  of  Aleria.  They  are  15  miles  S.  p.  56*2).  a town  in  Pannonia.  on  the  frontier  between 

of  the  modern  aty  of  The  ancient  remains  Upper  and  Ix>wcr  Pannocua,  n*i  the  mad  from  Jovia 

are  incunsidenilde,  but  a ruined  catlnxlral  still  marks  to  M urea.  {It.  Ant.  p.  130.)  It  ia  possible  that 
the  site,  and  gives  title  to  the  bishop  who  now  re.  | the  place  may  have  been  the  ■oune  as  the  one  called 
aides  at  Battia,  (lLainpoUi,  Dii.  Gtogr.  vol.  il  , by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14,  § 6)  Ma-yrWo.  (Comp.  Gengr. 
p.  589.)  [E.  H.  B.3  Itav.  iv.  19,  and  Tab.  Pent.)  (I*.  S.J 

MABIA'NA  FOSSA.  [Foma  Mabiaxa.]  j MARI<)'NlS(Ma*uwrli).  Two  towns  of  this  name 
MARI  AXDY'XI  ( Ma^wasftoroi,  Mo^ca aAiftoJ,  or  j are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (u.  1 1.  § 97)  in  the  north- 
MacoarSveot ),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  tribe  ilk  live  : west  of  Germany.  As  the  name  seems  to  indicate  a 
north. ea*l  of  Bithynia.  between  the  rivers  San-  | maritime  town,  it  has  Seen  inform  1 that  one  of  them 
gsrius  and  Bdlaeus.  oa  the  east  of  the  tribe  called  ww  the  ns «icm  Hamburg,  or  Marne  at  the  m <uih 
Thyni  or  Bithyni.  (Seylax,  p.  34  ; Pttn.  vi.  1.)  of  the  £&e,and  the  other  Lubech  or  Ifismar.  But 
According  to  Scvlax.  they  did  not  extend  as  far  nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.J 
west  its  the  SangaritM,  for  according  to  him  the  river  | MARIS.  [Mat'iara.] 

Hjimus  fanned  the  boundary  between  the  Bithyni  MARISUS  (M Sptaot,  Strab.  vil  304; 

and  Mariamiyni.  Strabo  (vil  p.  *293)  exprc*««»  a Herod,  iv.  49  ; Mirim,  JonuuicL.  dr  Heb.  Get  5; 
belief  that  the  Mariandyni  were  a branch  of  tire  Geogr.  Rav.),  a river  of  Ihicia.  which  both  Hemdotus 
Bitbynians.  a belief  to  which  be  was  probably  ted  (he.)  and  Strabo (h e.)  describe  as  falling  into  the 
by  the  resemblance  between  their  name*,  and  which  l>anu bo;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Marotvh.  which  falls 
cannot  he  well  reconciled  with  the  statement  of  into  the  Thrum.  (Hecrm,  .hint  Xatioms,  rol.  ii. 
Herodotus  (iii.  90),  who  clearly  distinguishes  dm  p.  10,  trans. ; Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  rol,  i.  p. 
Mariandyni  fnan  the  Thracians  or  Thyni  in  Asia.  507.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

In  the  Persian  army,  abo,  they  appear  quite  seja-  MAKITHI  MOXTES  (ri  Mdp»4a  or  McL»,8a 
rated  from  die  Bithyni,  and  tlieir  armour  resembles  eon),  a mountain  cliain  in  the  interior  of  And**, 
tliat  of  die  Paphlagonians,  which  was  quite  dif-  the  middle  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy,  wkm 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Bithyni  (Herod,  wit.  72.  75;  akme  mentions  them,  in  long.  8t)P  30*.  lat.  21°  30”, 
romp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  345,  xii.  p.  542.)  The  chief  city  and  round  which  he  groups  tlx*  various  tribes  of  tills 
in  tlieir  territory  was  Hentcle*  Pontic*,  the  in-  jart  of  the  peninsula,  vim,  the  Melangitae  (MaAory- 
Iiabitanta  of  which  reduced  the  Mariandyni,  fur  a yirau)  and  Dachareni  (nJ.  DachnrerrxMiae,  Aaga#^- 
time.  to  a state  of  servitude  resembling  that  of  the  ►»!),  on  the  north;  the  Zeritae  (Zeiprriu),  Bliul.u*i 
Cretan  Muoae,  or  the  The  Malian  Pcnntae.  To  what  (BAiauAoioi),  ami  Omauitae  (’OjaryKrTUi),  on  the 
race  they  belonged  is  uncertain,  though  if  their  south ; to  tlte  east  of  the  last  were  the  CalMbrm, 
Thracian  origin  bo  given  up,  it  most  probably  be  extending  to  the  Montes  Asaborum.  [Mklaxh 
admitted  that  they  were  akin  to  the  PaphLagnntana.  MotiTca.  ] (PtoL  vi.  7.  § 20.)  They  appear  to 
In  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed  correspond  in  situation  with  the  Jebel  'Athol,  on 
part  uf  t lie  third  Persian  satrapy.  Their  country  the  south  of  Wady  eLA/td n,  in  Ritter’s  map. 
wm  called  Mariandynia  (MofwarSi/rl*,  Steph.  B.  (Forster,  Grog,  of  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  266.)  [6.W.] 
s.  e. ),  and  Pliny  speuJti  of  a .Sinus  Mariandytmx  on  MARUTIMA,  a town  of  Gallia  Xarbunenais  on  dee 
their  coast.  (Comp.  Herat.  Frngm.  201 ; Aeschyl.  coast  Mela  (rl  5)  says,  that  “between  Masrilia 
Pert.  932  ; Xm.  A nab.  vl  4.  § 4,  CV^PP*  *•  **  an<^  Bbodanua  Maritima  was  dose  to  the  Araii- 
§ 4;  PtoL  v.  1.  § II;  Scytnn.  FWt^*».  199;  ctmun  stagtium  ; " aod  Iwi  adds  tliat  a **  foma"  dia- 
Diunys.  Perieg.  788;  Mela.  i.  19;  Athcn.  xiv.  charges  a part  of  the  lake’s  water  by  a navigable 
ja.  620;  Apollon.  Argon,  ii.  724;  Constant.  Toepb.  mouth.  Pliny  in  a passage  before  quoted  [Fosba  Ma- 
Thrm.  i.  7.)  [U.  S.]  hi A8A.  VoL  1.  p.  9 1 2 ],  also  calls  “ Maritima  a town 

MAUI.VNUS  MO  NS  (ri  Mapnirbe  Spot,  Pt«*l.  of  the  Avatiri.  above  which  are  the  Campi  Lapidei." 
ii.  4.  § 15;  Minis  Mariorum,  IL  Anton,  p.  432:  Ptolemy  (il  18.  § 8)  places  Maritima  of  the  Avatiri 

Sirrm  Morton),  a mountain  in  Hi*pama  Bactica,  ra.-*|  nf  the  eastern  branch  «>f  the  Rhone,  and  he  calls 
pmperly  only  a wiatem  ofbdi-iot  of  the  Oroapcda,  it  Colon ia.  The  name  is  Avatiri  in  the  Greek  texls 
ami  probably  the  innuntaiu  which  Strabo  describes,  of  l*tol«ny  that  are  now  printed,  but  it  is  Anatili  in 
(ill  p.  142),  without  mentioning  its  name,  as  the  Ijttin  text  of  Pirrkeym,  and  perhaps  in  ocher 
running  parallel  to  the  river  ftaetis,  and  full  nf  Latin  text*.  It  dorn  not  seem  certain  which  is  the 
minw.  llcnco  Pliny  (xxxir.  2)  speaks  of  14  an  true  reading.  Walckenaer  (Gfog.  tfc.  toL  l p. 
Marianum,  quod  et  Corduhenre  dicitur.”  The  188)  assumes  that  Anatili  is  the  true  reading  in 
eastern  part  of  this  mountain  was  called  Sail ua  l'tokmy. 

Cavtubinensis.  [CAHTrLo.]  It’ An  vi  He  coor  lodes  that  Jilaritima  was  between 

MARl’CAK  LUCU&  [Lifcta.J  I Marteitte  and  the  canal  of  Marius,  and  that  Afar- 

MARIDE  (Ammian.  xviii.  6),  a castle  nc  focti-  figure  is  the  site ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  fixing 
fied  town  in  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianus  <m  Martigurs,  except  that  it  is  between  the  Rhcsie 
Mareellinns  in  his  account  of  Coustantioa.  There  nnd  Marseille,  and  tliat  there  is  some  little  reeem- 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  satne  as  the  present  j bbnee  between  the  two  names.  It  is  said  dial  no 
Mordin,  which  is  seated  on  a considerable  eminence  | trace*  of  remains  have  been  found  at  Mnrtignee, 
looking  southward  over  the  plains  of  Meaopota-  which,  bowerer,  i*  nut  decisive  against  it,  if  it  i« 
mia.  [V-l  tnir ; and  it  is  not  true.  Martigmet  is  near  the  outlet 

MARI  DUNUM  (Mop&owor,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 23),  in  of  the  EUtmg  do  Berrt . Walckenaer  observe*,  that 
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tbeie  has  been  found  at  Cilia  or  Saint-Blaise,  on  the 
borders  of  the  same  lake,  an  inscription  which  j 
mentions  “Curator  Maritimae,  Sexlutnvir  Augustalis 
Avaticorum,”  and  he  would  fix  the  Maritime  Avati- 
coruin  of  Pliny  at  this  place.  But  he  thinks  that 
the  Maritima  Colon ia  of  i'toleiny  is  a different 
place  from  the  Maritima  Avaticorum  of  Pliny  ; and 
lie  says  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  for  Maritima 
Colonia  fix  the  Anatili,  whose  capital  this  town  was, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  the  Anatili  (iii.  4),  and  Walrkenaer  says  that  he 
places  them  where  I’toleiny  does,  or  rather  where  he 
says  that  Ptolemy  places  them.  But  this  is  not  so. 
l’liny  places  them  east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Rhone,  if  his  text  can  be  understood.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  Ptolemy  .places  the  Anatili  or  Avatici,  what- 
ever may  be  the  true  name  in  his  text,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone;  for  Ptolemy  places  them  east 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  where  Pliny 
places  the  Avatici.  Walckenacr  can  find  no  place  for 
Ptolemy's  Maritima  Colonia,  except  by  hazarding  a 
guess  that  it  may  have  been  Heraclea  [Heraclea] 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone;  but  Ptolemy  places  the 
Maritima  Colonia  half  a degree  east  of  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Walckenaer’s  examination  of 
this  question  is  very  badly  done.  The  site  of 
Maritima  at  Saint-Blaise  seems  probable,  for  it  is 
certain  that  a Roman  town  was  there.  Many  re- 
mains, Roman  bricks,  and  coins  have  been  found  at 
Saint-Blaise; and  “ there  are  wharves  on  which  there 
are  still  iron  rings  to  fasten  ships  by  9 (Ukert,  Gal- 
lien,  p.  421).  Ukert  s authority  seems  to  be  the 
Statistigue  du  Depart,  des  Bouches-du- Rhone ; hut 
one  t au  hardly  suppose  that  any  man  can  believe 
that  iron  rings  exposed  to  the  weather  could  last 
so  long.  [G.  L.] 

MARITIMA  INSULA.  [Af.gates.] 
MARITIMAE  STATIONS ES  ('T<pa\o<  Zppoi, 
Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 3),  a place  on  the  coast-lino  of  the 
Greut  Syrtis,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Automala 
( Braiga ).  The  position  of  Tabilba , where  there 
arc  ruins,  and  inscriptions  in  the  running  hand  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Roman  Empire,  corresponds  exactly 
with  these  naval  stations.  (Beechey,  Expedition  to 
the  X.  Coast  of  Africa,  pp.  230 — 237.)  [E.B.J.J 
MA'RIUM.  [Aksixok,  p.  225,  b.] 

MA'RIUS  (Maxtor),  a town  of  Laconia,  belonging 
in  the  time  of  Pnusanias  to  the  Eleuthero-Lacones, 
was  situated  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae.  It 
contained  a sanctuary  of  all  the  gods  and  one  of  ! 
Artemis,  and  in  each  there  were  copious  springs  of 
water.  It  is  represented  by  Mari,  which  stands  on 
the  road  from  Gherdki  (Geronthrae)  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Krtmasti ; hut,  according  to  the  French 
Commission,  its  real  distance  from  Geronthrae  is  from 
75  to  80  stadia,  and  not  100,  as  is  stated  by  Pau- 
aanias.  There  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  about 
a mile  and  a half  to  the  south  of  the  modern  village, 
and  the  place  is  still  characterised  by  its  abundant 
fountains.  (Paus.  iii.  21.  §7,22.  §8;  Boblayc, 
Recherche*,  <fc.  p.  96 ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , 
p.  362 ; Curtins,  Peloponnesos,  VoL  ii.  p.  303.) 

MAKMA'RICA  (tj  MappapM^),  the  sandy  and 
barren  district,  which  extends  along  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  front  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now  called  the  Desert  of 
Jtarkah,  and  divided  by  no  certain  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Pa*ha  of  Aegypt  and  the  ruler 
of  Tripoli.  The  Maumakidak  (ol  M appaplBat), 
a Libyan  tribe,  gave  their  name,  which  Niebuhr 
( Led.  on  A wc.  Ethnog.  and  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  336) 
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derives  from  the  word  “ Mar  ” = salt,  with  a re- 
duplication common  to  these  languages,  to  the 
region  they  occupied.  They  appear  as  the  principal 
indigenous  tribe  to  the  W.  of  Aegypt,  between  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  acra  (Scylax,  c.  107,  ed.  Klausen  ; 
Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  798,  825,  838  ; Plin. 
v.  5;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  16.  § 4;  Vopisc.  Vit.  Prob. 
c.  9),  but  are  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; it  is 
probable  that  they  were  pushed  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrene,  and 
afterwards  recovered  their  ancient  seats.  In  the 
reign  of  Magas  of  Cyrene,  the  Marmaridae  revolted, 
and  compelled  that  prince  to  give  up  his  intention  of 
attacking  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  Aegyptian 
frontier.  (Pans.  i.  7.  §§  1,  2.)  The  ancients  dif- 
fered considerably  in  the  limits  they  assigned  to  the 
Marmaridae : Scylax  (/.  c .)  places  them  between 
Apis,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hespcrides  ; Pliny 
(/.  c.)  between  Paraetonium,  and  the  Greater  Syrtis  ; 

I while  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  extends  their  frontier  to 
the  S.  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammonium  ( Sivah). 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §§  1 — 10)  bounds  the  district 
Mannarica,  on  the  E.  by  the  Plinthinetic  gulf,  and 
on  the  W.  by  a line  which  is  drawn  through  the 
town  of  Dam  is  (Demo);  he  divides  this  regiun— 
according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Ptolemies 
when  Cyrenaica  became  a dependency  of  Aegypt — 
into  two  )«rts,  the  E.  of  which  was  called  LlBYCUS 
Nomos  (Aifforjr  vitxos,  § 4)  and  the  W.  Mak- 
m a (tiers  Nomos  (M apuapatrjt  v6fio r;  § 2)  ; the 
line  of  separation  was  made  by  the  Catabatiimus 
Magnus  (Kardgafyuor  plyai,  Polyb.  xxxi.  26; 
Strab.  pp.  791,  798,  825,  838  ; Stadiasm.  p.  440  ; 
Sail.  Jug.  19;  Mela.  i.  8.  § 2;  Plin.  v.  5;  Ores, 
i.  2 ; Stcpb.  B.)  This  elevation,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  900  feet,  according  to  some  authors 
separated  Aegypt  from  Cyrenaica,  and  extends  from 
the  coast  in  a SSE.  direction  towards  the  Oasis  of 
of  Ammonium.  EdrUi  (vol.  i.  p.  125,  ed.  Jaubert.) 
calls  it  ’ Aka  bah  el  Svllom,  or  staircase  descent, 
whence  the  port  Solom  and  Solounie  of  most  of  the 
earlier  “ Portulani ; " the  modern  name  is  'Akaltah 
el  Kibir.  Further  to  the  E.,  near  Paraetonium, 
was  the  smaller  inclination  Catabatiimus  Minor 
(Strab.  p.  838;  Solin.  30),  now  called  'Akdbah  el 
Sgir , the  height  of  which  is  500  feet.  Shooting  out 
into  the  sea,  in  the  headland  Ras  el  Kanals,  it  takes 
a direction  from  N.  to  S.  to  the  Oasis  of  Ghara.  In 

I the  sea-board  of  this  arid  space,  following  the  coast 
from  E.  to  W.,  were  the  promontories  of  Dekis  (el 
Ueyf)\  IIbkmakum  (Ras  el  Kaanis );  the  harbour  of 
Gyzis  or  Zycir  (Mahadah) ; Paraetonium  (Ras 
el  Jlarzeit );  Ans  (Boun  Ajoubah ) ; the  little  rocks 
called  Scoruu  Tyndarei  (el  Chatty')  ; Plyni 
I’s.  (Ras  J/alem)  ; Panoumi'S  (Marsah  Salottm)  ; 
Akdaxis  Prom.  (Ras  el  Mellah ),  with  the  adjoin- 
ing harbour  Menekai  Ps.;  Antipykgos  (Tobruk); 
1’etkas  Parvus  (Mag karat  el  I/enbes),  with  its 
harbour  Batracuus  ; Akikinia  1’s.  (Am  el  Gha- 
zuh),  with  tiie  islands  Akikinia  and  Platka 
(Bomba),  an«l  Chkhaonksus  (Ras  et  Thu)  Along 
the  whole  of  this  coast  a road  ran,  the  stations  on 
which  are  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table.  (Segm. 
viii.)  One  river,  the  Paliurus  (noAiovpo*, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 2:  el  Zemminih),  watering  the  district 
of  Azmis,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Gulf 
of  Bomba.  The  iuterior,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Aoykmaciiioak  and  Gnj- 
g am mae,  is  described  under  Oasis.  Tapohiris, 
Apis,  and  Paraetonium  were  the  chief  towns,  uf 
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which  tbs  robs  still  remain.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Marmarica  do  vestiges  of  Aegyptiao  architecture 
before  ll»e  Greek  period  have  been  found.  The  sea- 
onion,  “acilU  maritttna,*  and  madder,  u nib**,"  which 
ewer  the  plains,  remind  the  traveller  at  what  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  189,  190)  says  aboat  the  practice  of  tlie 
Libyan  women  dying  tlaeir  goat-akin*  with  red,  aod  of 
the  portable  house*  constructed  of  stalks  of  asphodel, 
intertwined  with  nwhns.  Now,  aa  then,  the  “jerboa” 
(6i*eirt,  Herod,  if.  192)  is  common.  The  few  coins 
of  Martnaric  towns,  such  a a thme  of  Apis  and 
Butraehus,  are  of  the  same  workmanship  as  the 
Acgrptian  mints.  (Eddtel,  vuL  iv.  p.  116  ) 

Ptolemy  (iv,  5-  § 22)  enumerates  the  following 
tribes  in  Marmarica-. — In  tire  Lybian  nome,  along  the 
coast,  tlM  ZtoniTAB  (Zi/y/wm),  Ciiattani  (Xar- 
rwe»),  and  Zygvrwcs  (Zv7*4t) ; further  to  the  &, 
in  the  interior,  the  Bczkxses  (Bov(«7t)  and  Oo> 
I'ai.mi.  In  the  district  of  Ammonium  (§  23),  the 
Ajiaoomhiu  (’Arayoptyf*),  Iobaociii  (Tofow- 
Xef).  ^1  RtUDlTAH  (PovaATrcu).  In  the  Mar- 
marie  none,  to  the  N.,  on  the  emit,  the  I.inv- 
AUCUAH  (A dw  AxXRtTAl  (AvqpiTOiX 
and  15  AaaACJf  I TAB  (Baffax»»<M)»  to  the  S.  of  tlwne, 
tbo  Ai'OiLAB  (AirylAou),  Na*a*!o*iw  (Nooa^w- 
*•**),  aod  Baca TAJ.  (Bawdra*) ; tbeti  the  Airarni- 
Sak  (Ai»«rxba<),  who  belong  more  properly  to  Cy- 
reruiiea  ; TaPAKITAE  (TavoFtroi);  and  further  to 
the  Si.  theSaXTiTK*(2^»TiT#»),  Ohiuk  (OfifiAoi), 
and  Akzaki  (Aftfyei), 

(Hub,  Voyage  dam  la  Ifarmarigne,  pptl—  81; 
Barth,  irojwArrww^en,  pp,  499 — 546.)  [E.  15.  J.j 
MARMATUU5L  fCARTSTva.] 

MAKMOUTI-S.  [1‘Ai'iti^ooatA.] 
MARGRU’DUM  (MapdlevSoe),  a town  of  the 
liaronmamst  in  Bohemia  (Ptol.  »L  11.  § 29),  and 
uihdoubtedly  identical  with  the  royal  residence  of 
Marubodtm*,  with  a fortress  altariied  toil, mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  (Ana.  it.  62.)  The  same  place,  or 
rather  the  fortres*,  is  called  by  Strabo  (rii.  p.  290) 
Buinemon,  and  is  klentified  with  the  modern  fhdamt, 
in  Bohemia.  [L.  8.J 

MAltONF.IA  (Mop&reui  : FJk.  a 

rich  and  powerful  city  of  the  Ciooww,  in  Thrace, 
situated  cm  the  Aegean  sew,  not  far  from  the  lake 
Ismaria.  (Herod,  rii.  109.)  It  was  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  Maron,  a son  of  Dionysus  (Eiarip. 
CycL  r.  100,  141),  or,  according  to  some,  a com- 
punion  of  Osiris  (Died.  Sic.  L 20) ; but  Scymniss 
(675)  relates  that  it  was  built  by  a colony  from 
Ckiii*  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifty -ninth  Olympiad 
(n.  c.  540).  Pliny  (ir.  11,  a.  18)  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  name  was  OrUgurea.  The  people  of 
Manx'ea  venerated  Dionysus  in  an  wpecial  manner, 
aa  we  karn  from  their  coma,  probably  uu  account  of 
the  superior  character  of  their  wine,  which  was  cele- 
braled  aa  early  na  the  day*  nf  Histht  (Orf.  iz.  196, 
!*}•;-).  This  wine  was  unirernaily  esteemed  all  over 
th  ancient  world;  it  was  said  to  posses*  the  odour  of 
Nectar  (Noouu*.  i.  12,  xvii.  6,  xix,  11),  and  to  be 
cajtalde  nf  mixture  with  twenty  times  its  quantity 
of  water  (Horn.  Od.  iz.  209);  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  on  an  experiment  being  mad®  by  Mucaanua, 
who  doubted  the  truth  of  Hamer*  statement,  it  was 
fisind  to  bear  even  a larger  proportem  of  water. 
(I’lio.  sir.  4.  b.  6 ; corap.  Viet  a Msrooeo  foedatua 
luxnina  Ilaocho,”  Tibull.  iv.  1.  57). 

Marooeia  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Maredoti  in 
*.  c.  200  ; and  when  he  was  ordered  by  tire  Homans 
to  evacuate  the  towns  of  Thrace,  bo  rented  his  rage 
by  slaughtering  a groat  number  of  Use  inhataUnte  of 
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the  city.  (Liv.  zxzi.  1 6.  xxxiz.  24  ; Pofyh.  zxii. 
6,  13,  xxiii.  11,  13.)  The  Komans  xubeequeutly 
grunted  Manama  to  Attains;  bat  they  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  revoked  their  gift,  aod  declared  it 
a free  city.  (Polyb.  xxx.  3.)  By  Constantino 
Porphyrogeuitus  (Them.  U.  2X  Marouria  in  reckoned 
among  the  towns  of  Macedon,  The  modern  name 
is  Jforo^wo,  and  it  has  been  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric.  (Comp  Ptol.  Us.  II.  § 2 ; Scylax,  p,  27 ; 
&Twb.  rii.  331  ; Amin,  Marc.  xzii.  8,  xzvii.  4 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  643;  Ttetz.  ad  Lycvphr.  p.  818; 
TbeophiL  ad  AutoL  xL  p.  86.)  [A.  L.  j 


ifARONSA  (Mdpttraa,  7>«im.  sit.  29%  * small 
village  in  Mrenpotnmia,  at  which  tlw  army  of  Julian 
arrived,  just  before  the  coiiihut  in  which  lie  frit 
It  is  pmhably  the  same  which  Armnianns  calls  51*. 
ranga  (xxr.  IX  but  its  exact  locality  cannot  now 
be  determined.  [V.] 

MARPKSSA  (Mdpwv)* (rn)t  a mountain  in  the 
island  of  Paros,  frtiui  which  the  ockbrnted  Parian 
marble  was  obtained.  (Stfph-  B.  #.  r.  Mdpwijoea.) 
[Paros. J Hcdco  Virgil  (ri.  471)  » peaks  uf 

**  Mat | cm*  cautca." 

MAHPEShllS.  [Mermbssus.] 

MARUU'BIUM.  [51arru vii'M.) 

MAKHUC1NI  Strab.; 

fiotNciref,  PtoL),  a nation  of  Central  Italy,  iohalutmg 
a narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  Sl  bank  of  the 
rirer  Atemup.  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  They 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vest  ini,  from  wham 
they  were  separated  by  tbo  A tern  us.  and  on  the  8. 
by  the  Frnitsni,  while  to  the  W.  and  SW.  they  ap- 
parently extended  inland  as  far  as  t be  Ufty  moon- 
tain  barriers  of  the  MajeBa  and  the  J/orrvae,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Peligni,  and  effectually  cut 
them  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  Tw-jgh tours 
on  that  side,  except  by  the  valley  of  Use  Atermu. 
The  southern  limit  of  their  territory  is  r**  stated  by 
any  ancient  author,  but  was  probably  formed  by  tbo 
river  Pore,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  about 
7 miles  from  the  mouth  of  th*  A tern  us  (/Vawrw). 
Pliny,  indceil,  extends  the  district  of  tbo  Krentam 
as  far  as  the  Atermu  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17),  thus 
cutting  off  the  Manucim  alt>)g*ther  from  the  sea; 
bnt  tlx* re  seem*  little  doubt  that  this  i*  erreneona. 
f Fhextahi.]  The  blarrucinj  were,  undoubtedly, 
like  the  other  tribes  in  tlieir  immediate  nesighbouriiood, 
of  Snbine  origin,  and  appear  to  Have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Mand;  indeed,  the  two  names  are  little 
m*>»ti  than  different  farm*  of  the  same,  a fact  which 
nppean>  to  hare  been  already  rscugniaed  by  Cato 
■ (oy*.  Pritcitm.  lx.  p.  871).  But,  whether  tlr*  Mar- 
rucini  wore  an  oftset  of  the  Mar»i,  or  both  tribes 
were  separately  derived  from  the  Cccntnon  Sabino 
stock,  we  bare  no  information.  The  Marrncitu 
appear  tn  history  as  au  inttefaudent  people,  but  in 
aluia»t  oaustant  alliance  with  tite  Marti,  Peligni,  and 
Vretiui.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  the  four 
uaiioua  fanned  a kind  of  league  for  mutual  ddcbco 
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(Liv.  viii.  29;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  101);  and  hence 
we  find  the  Mamicini  generally  following  the  lead 
and  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni. 
But  in  b.  c.  311  they  appear  to  have  taken  part 
with  the  Samtiites,  though  the  other  confederates 
remained  neuter ; as  in  that  year,  according  to 
Diodorus,  they  were  engaged  in  open  hostilities  with 
Rome.  (Diod.  xix.  105.)  No  mention  of  this  is 
found  in  Livy,  nor  is  their  name  noticed  in  b.  c.  308, 
when  the  Marsi  and  Peligni  appear  in  hostility  to 
Rome;  but  a few  years  after,  B.  c.  304,  all  three 
nations,  together  with  the  Frentani,  united  in  send- 
ing ambassadors  to  suo  for  peace,  and  obtained  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  favourable  terms.  (Liv.  ix.  41, 
45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  From  this  time  the  Mami- 
cini became  tho  firm  and  faithful  allies  of  Rome; 
and  are  repeatedly  mentioned  among  the  auxiliaries 
serving  in  the  Roman  armies.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr. 
Didot.;  Pol.  ii.  24;  Lix.  xliv.  40;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  519.) 
During  the  Second  Punic  War  their  fidelity  was 
unshaken,  though  their  territory  was  repeatedly  tra- 
versed and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvi. 

1 1 ; Pol.  iii.  88);  and  we  find  them,  besides  furnish- 
ing their  usual  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies, 
providing  supplies  for  Claudius  Nero  on  his  march 
to  the  Metaunis,  and  raising  a force  of  volunteers 
to  assist  Scipio  in  his  expedition  to  Africa.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  43,  xxviii.  45.)  In  the  Social  War,  however, 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
and,  though  their  name  is  less  often  mentioned  than 
that  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  they  appear 
to  have  borne  an  important  part  in  that  momentous 
contest.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,46;  Liv.  Epit.  lxxii.; 
Oms.  ▼.  18.)  Thus  Herius  Asinius,  who  is  called 
by  Livy  “ praetor  Marrocinorum,"  and  was  slain  in 
one  of  the  battles  between  Marius  and  the  Marsi,  is 
particularly  noticed  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Italian  allies,  (Liv.  EpU.  Ixxiii.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40.)  But  before  the  close  of  the 
year  89  b.  c.  they  were  defeated,  and  their  territory 
ravaged  by  Sulpicius,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius, 
and  soon  after  reduced  to  submission  by  Pompeius 
himself.  (Liv.  EpiL  lxxvi.;  Ortw.  v.  18;  Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  52.) 

The  Marrueini  were  at  this  time  admitted  to  the 
Roman  franchise,  and  became  quickly  merged  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  tho  Italian  subjects  of  Rome. 
Hence  their  name  is  from  henceforth  rarely  found  in 
history;  though  it  is  incidentally  noticed  by  Cicero, 
as  well  as  by  Caesar,  who  traversed  their  territory 
on  his  march  from  Corfiniuin  into  Apulia.  (Cic. 
pro  CluenL  19;  Caes.  B.  C.  1.  23,  ii.  34.)  In  b.  c. 
4.3,  also,  they  were  among  the  most  prominent  to 
declare  themselves  against  Antonius.  (Cic.  PhU. 
▼ii.  8.)  From  these  notices  it  is  evident  that  they 
still  retained  their  municipal  existence  as  a separate 
people;  and  wo  learn  from  the  geographers  that  this 
continued  to  be  the  case  under  the  Roman  Empire 
aUa  • but  the  name  gradually  sank  into  disuse. 
Their  territory  was  comprised,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vest  ini,  in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus;  in 
the  subsequent  distribution  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
not  quite  clear  to  which  it  was  assigned,  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  including  Teate  among  the  “ Civitates 
Piceni,”  while  P.  Diaconus  refers  it,  together  with 
the  Frentani,  to  the  province  of  Samnium.  (Strab.  v. 
p 241 ; Plin.  iii-  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 60;  Lib. 
C\J.  p.  238 ; r- 1>i,<'-  “•  *>•) 

The  territory  of  the  Marrueini  (ager  Marrucinus, 
IMin. ; V Ma^ovnlnj,  Strab.),  though  of  small  extent, 
was  fertile,  »nd,  ^rum  situation  on  tins  E.  of  the 


Apennines,  sloping  towards  the  sea,  enjoyed  a much 
milder  climate  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Peligni. 
Hence  it  produced  oil,  wine,  and  com  in  abundance, 
and  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  fruit  and  vegetables,  (Plin.  xv.  19.  s.  21; 
Columell.  x.  131.)  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  earthquakes  (Plin.  ii.  83.  8.  85,  xvii.  25. 
s.  38);  and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  apprehension 
expressed  by  Statius,  lest  the  mountains  of  the  Mar- 
rucini  should  be  visited  by  a catastrophe  similar  to 
that  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Campania. 
(Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4.  86.) 

The  only  city  of  importance  belonging  to  the 
Marrueini  was  Teate,  now  Chieli,  which  is  called 
by  several  writers  their  metropolis,  or  capital  city. 
At  a later  period  its  municipal  district  appears  to 
have  comprised  the  whole  territory  of  the  Mamicini. 
Intkrpkomium,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries, 
and  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  12  miles  from 
Corfiuium,  at  the  Otteria  di  S.  Valentino,  was  never 
more  than  a village  or  vicus  in  the  territory  of  Teate. 
Pollhinin,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  105)  as  a 
city  of  the  Marrueini,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  311,  is  wholly  unknown.  Atkr- 
Nt’M,  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
served  as  the  port  of  the  Marrueini,  but  belonged 
to  the  Vestini.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

MARRITVIUM  or  MAKRU'BIUM  {Mapotior, 
Strab.  : Eth.  Marruvios : S.  Benedetto'),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Marsi,  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  and  distant  13  miles  from  Alba 
Fucensis.  Ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  it 
as  the  capital  of  the  Marsi  : indeed,  this  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  its  name  alone ; Manuvii  or 
Marrubii  being  evidently  only  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  Marsi,  and  being  thus  used  by  Virgil  as 
an  ethnic  appellation  {Marruria  de  gente,  Jen. 
vii.  750).  In  accordance  with  this,  also,  Silius 
Italicus  represents  Marruvium  as  deriving  its  name 
from  a certain  Marrus,  who  is  evidently  only  an 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Marsi.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  505.) 
We  have  no  account  of  Marruvium,  however, 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  Mamie 
territory ; but  under  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  ; it  is  noticed  as  such 
both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  in  inscriptions 
we  find  it  called  “ splendidissima  civitas  Mnrsorum 
Marruvium."  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; Plin.  iii.  12.  s.17  ; 
Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  5491,  5499  ; Orell.  Inter. 
3149.)  Itseems. indeed, to  have  been  not  unfrequently 
called  **  Civitas  Marsorum,"  and  in  the  middle  ages 
“Civitas  Mareicana:"  hence,  even  in  the  Liber 
Coloniarum,  we  find  it  called  “ Marsns  municipium.” 
{Lib.  Colon,  pp.  229,  256.)  It  is  noticed  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  13  M.  P.  from  Alba;  but  H 
was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  and  must  have 
communicated  with  that  high-road  by  a branch 
from  Cerfennia.  {Tab.  Pent.)  Marruvium  con- 
tinued through  the  middle  ages  to  be  the  see  of  tho 
bishop  of  the  Marsi  ; and  it  was  not  till  1580  that 
the  see  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Petcina.  Tlie  site  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
8.  Benedetto,  from  a convent  erected  on  the  spot. 
Considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  still  remain, 
including  portions  of  its  walls ; the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  &c.,  and  numerous  inscriptions,  os 
well  as  statues,  have  been  discovered  on  the  site. 
These  ruins  arc  situated  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  about  two  miles  below  Petcina.  (Holsten.  ad 
Cluver . p.  151  ; Romanclli,  vol.  iii.  p.  180 — 186; 
Krauicr,  Fuciner  See,  p.  55  ; Hoare’s  Clots.  Tour , 
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yoI.  i.  pp.  357 — 361.  The  inscription*  are  col-  I 
looted  by  Mommsen,  I.  R.  N.  pp.  290 — 294.) 
The  little  river  Giotenco,  which  flows  into  the  lake 
close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  probably  the  1 
stream  called  by  the  ancients  PlTONiua,  omcerning 
which  they  related  many  marvels.  [FuOUlCS  j 
Lacus.] 

Dionysius  mentions  (i.  14)  a town  called  Marn- 
tium  (Mapotw)  among  the  ancient  settlements  of 
the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate,  which 
is  certainly  distinct  from  the  above,  but  is  otlierwise 
wholly  unknown.  [Aborigines.]  [L.  H.  B.] 

MARSHS.  [Babylonia,  p.  362.] 

MARSl  (Mdpaoi : Adj.  Mapcutos,  Mareicus),  an 
ancient  nation  of  Central  Italy,  who  inhabited  an 
inland  and  mountainous  district  around  the  basin  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  where  they  bordered  on  the 
Peligni  towards  the  E.,  on  the  Sabines  and  Vestini 
to  the  N.  and  on  the  Aequians,  Hernicans,  and 
Volscians,  to  the  W.  and  S.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitant* 
of  the  upland  valleys  of  the  central  Apennines,  a race 
of  Sabine  origin;  though  we  have  no  direct  testimony 
to  this  effect.  Indeed  the  only  express  statement 
which  we  find  concerning  their  descent  is  that  which 
represents  them  as  sprung  from  a son  of  Circe, 
obviously  a mere  mythological  fable  arising  from 
their  peculiar  customs.  (Plin.  vii.  2;  Soliu.  2.  § 27.) 
Another  tradition,  equally  fabulous,  but  obscurely 
known  to  us,  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  them  a 
Lvdian  origin,  and  derived  tlirir  name  from  Marsyas.  i 
(Gellianua,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  503.) 
But  the  close  connection  of  the  four  nations  of  the 
Marei,  Marrucini,  Peligni  and  Vestini,  can  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  their  common  origin;  and  the 
Sabine  descent  of  the  Peligni  at  least  is  clearly 
attested.  [Pkuoni.]  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Marei  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poet* 
in  a manner  which,  without  distinctly  affirming  it, 
certainly  seems  to  imply  their  connection  with  the 
Sabine  race  (Hor.  F.pod.  17.  29 ; Juv.  iii.  169 ; Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  167.)  That  the  Marei  and  the  Marrucini 
were  closely  related  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  names,  which  are  in  fact  only 
two  forms  of  the  same;  the  old  form  Marrnbii  or 
Marruvii,  retained  by  Virgil  (Am.  vii.  750)  as  the 
name  of  the  people,  as  well  as  preserved  in  that  of 
their  capital  city,  Marrubiuin,  being  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  100.)  This 
connection  seems  to  have  been  already  perceived  by 
Cato  (ap.  Prucian.  ix.  p.  871),  though  he  mixed  it 
up  with  a strange  etymological  fable.  But  we  have 
no  historical  account,  or  even  tradition,  of  the  origin 
or  separation  of  these  closely  connected  tribes,  which 
appear  in  history  together  with  the  Peligni  and 
Vestini,  as  nearly  related,  but  still  distinct,  nations. 

The  Marei  are  first  noticed  in  Roman  history  in 
B.  c.  340,  at  which  time  they,  as  well  as  the  Peligni, 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans,  and  granted 
a free  passage  to  the  consuls  who  were  proceeding 
with  their  armies  through  Samniuin  into  Campania. 
(Lir.  riii.  6.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War  they  appear  to  have  remained  neutral  ; 
and  even  when  their  kinsmen  and  allies  the  Vestini 
were  assailed  by  the  Roman  arms,  they  did  not,  a* 
bad  been  expected,  take  up  arms  in  their  defence. 
(Id.  viii.  29.)  It  was  not  till  B.c.  308  that  we  first 
find  them  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  and  we 
have  no  explanation  of  the  circumstance*  which  then 
induced  them  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites.  (Id. 
ix.  41.)  It  is  indeed  singular  that  while  Livy  notices 
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this  campaign  as  memorable  from  its  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Romans  were  opposed  to  the 
Marei  am,  Diodorus  gives  a wholly  different  account, 
and  represents  the  two  nations  as  in  alliance  against 
the  Samnites.  (Diod.  xx.  44.)  There  is,  however, 
every  probability  that  the  account  given  by  Livy  is 
the  more  correct  one,  as  we  find  shortly  after  (b.  c. 
304)  a special  treaty  concluded  with  the  Marei, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni,  immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  ix.  45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  But 
a few  yeore  later  (b.  c.  301)  the  Marsi  again  took 
up  arms  (this  time  apparently  single-handed)  to 
oppose  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  at  Careeoli, 
oji  the  immediate  frontiers  of  their  territory.  They 
were,  however,  easily  defeated;  three  of  their  town*, 
Plestina,  Milionia, and  Freailia,  were  taken;  and  they 
wore  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of 
a part  of  their  territory.  (Liv.  x.  3.)  With  this 
exception,  they  obtained  favourable  terms,  and  the 
former  treaty  was  renewed. 

From  this  time  the  Marei,  as  well  as  their  con- 
federate tribes,  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini, 
became  the  faithful  and  constant  allies  of  Rome,  and 
occupied  a prominent  position  among  the  “ socii  " 
whose  contingent*  bore  so  important  a share  in  the 
Roman  victories.  The  names  of  the  four  nations 
are  sometimes  all  mentioned,  sometime*  one  or  other 
of  them  omitted;  while  the  Frentani,  who  appear, 
though  of  Samnite  origin,  to  have  maintained  closer 
political  relation*  with  their  northern  neighbours, 
are,  in  consequence,  often  associated  with  them. 
Thu*  Polybius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the 
several  Italian  nations  in  b.  c.  225,  classes  the 
Marei,  Marrucini,  Vestini  and  Frentani,  under  one 
head,  while  he  omit*  the  name  of  the  Peligni  alto- 
gether. (Pol.  ii.  24.)  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand, 
notices  by  mum  only  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  among  the  Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of 
Asculum,  omitting  both  the  Marsi  and  Vestini  ; 
while  Silius  Italicus  enumerates  them  all  among  the 
Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  (Dionya.  xx. 
Fr.  Didot;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495—520.)  Ennius  al*o 
associated  together  the  “ Marsa  manus,  Peligna 
eohora,  Vestina  virutn  vis.”  (Enu.  Fr.  p.  150.) 
During  the  Second  Punic  War  they  suffered  severely 
for  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  their  territory  being  re- 
peatedly ravaged  by  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvi. 
11.)  Nevertheless,  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
war,  they  were  among  the  foremost  to  offer  volun- 
| teem  to  the  fleet  and  army  of  Scipio  in  B.  c.  205. 

1 (Id.  xxviii.  45.) 

During  this  period  the  Marsi  appear  to  hnve 
earned  a high  reputation  among  the  Roman  allies 
for  their  courage  and  skill  in  war;  a character  which 
they  shared  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  tribe*. 
But  their  chief  celebrity  was  derived  from  the  prr>- 
minent  part  which  they  took  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Italian  allies  against  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Social  War,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  mere 
frequently  termed  by  the  Romans  themselves  the 
Mareic  War.  (Bellutn  Marei  cum,  Fast.  Capit.;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  21;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  44,  &c. ; 6 Mapaixis 
KaXovutros  rdXfpos,  St  rah.  v.  p.  241.)  PompMrUos 
Silo,  who  is  termed  by  Livy  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  this  memorable  contest,  was  himself  a Mareian; 
and  it  was  probably  at  hi*  instigation  that  the  Marsi 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Pi  cent  es  at  Asculum;  thus  at  once  imparting  to 
the  impending  contest  the  character  of  a national 
war.  (Veil.  Pat,  ii.  15;  Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Diod. 
xxxvii.  2.)  Their  example  was  immediately  followed 
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by  their  neighbours  and  kinsfolk  the  Peligni,  Mar- 
rucini,  and  Vestini,  as  well  as  by  the  Samnites, 
Frentani,  and  Lucanuns.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39; 
Liv.  Epit.  lxxii. ; Oros.  v.  18.)  During  the  military 
operationa  that  followed,  imperfect  as  is  our  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  we  may  clearly  discern  that 
tbo  allies  formed  two  principal  groups;  the  one 
composed  of  the  Marsi,  with  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  I’icentes,  and 
probably  the  Frentani;  the  other  of  the  Samnites, 
with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  some  of  the 
Campanians.  The  Marsi  appear  to  have  stood,  by 
common  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  former  section; 
and  hence  we  frequently  find  their  name  alone  men- 
tioned, where  it  is  clear  that  their  confederates  also 
fought  by  their  side.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war  (b.  c.  91),  they  laid  siege  to  Alba  Fucenais, 
a Roman  colony  and  a strong  fortress  (Liv.  Epit. 
lxxii.),  which  appears  to  have  at  first  defied  all  their 
efforts.  But  the  Roman  consul  P.  Rutilius,  who 
was  sent  against  them,  proved  unequal  to  the  task. 
One  division  of  his  army,  under  Perpenna,  was  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign ; and  somewhat 
later  the  consul  himself  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  allied  forces  under  Vcttius  Cato.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  43;  Liv.  Epit.  lxxiii.;  Ores.  v.  18.)  C.  Marius, 
who  was  acting  as  legate  to  Rutilius,  is  said  to  bare 
retrieved  this  disaster;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sulla,  achieved  a decisive  victory  over  the 
Marsi,  in  which  it  is  said  tliat  the  allies  lost  6000 
men,  and  the  leader  or  praetor  of  the  Marrucini, 
Merius  Asinius,  was  slain.  But  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  it  appears  that  Marius  himself  was 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  and  was  almost  blockaded 
in  bis  camp  by  Pompaedius  Silo;  and  when  at 
length  he  ventured  on  a third  battle,  it  had  no 
decisive  result.  Meanwhile,  his  colleague  in  the 
command,  Q.  Caepio,  was  totally  defeated  and  cut  to 
pieces  with  his  whole  army  by  the  Marsi ; while  an 
advantage  gained  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  over  the  Peligni 
appears  to  have  led  to  no  important  result.  (Liv. 
Epit.  lxxiii.  lxxiv.;  Appian  B.  C.  i.  46;  Pint.  Afar. 
33;  Ores.  v.  18.)  The  next  campaign  (b.  c.  89)  ■ 
proved  at  first  scarcely  more  favourable  to  the 
Roman  anus;  for  though  the  consul  L.  Porcius 
Cato  obtained  some  successes  over  the  Marsi  and 
their  allies,  he  was  himself  slain  in  a battle  near  the 
lake  Fucinus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L 50;  Oros.  ▼.  18.) 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Romans  in  admitting  to  the  franchise  all  those  of  the 
allies  who  were  willing  to  submit  had  a great 
tendency  to  disarm  the  confederates,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  dissensions  among  them ; and  this  cause, 
combined  with  the  successful  operations  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Poinpeius  Strabo  and  bis  lieutenant  Sulpicius, 
effected  the  submission  of  the  Marrucini,  Vestini, 
and  Peligni  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
Marsi  for  a time  still  held  out,  though  single-handed ; 
but  repeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them 
also  to  sue  for  peace.  (Liv.  Epit.  Lxxvi.;  Oros.  v. 
18.)  Notwithstanding  their  obstinate  resistance,  they 
were  admitted  to  favourable  terms,  and  received,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  the  full  rights 
of  Roman  citizens. 

From  this  time  the  Marsi  as  a nation  disappear 
from  history,  and  became  merged  in  the  common 
condition  of  the  Italians.  They  however,  still  re- 
tained much  of  their  national  character,  and  their 
existence  as  a separate  tribe  is  acknowledged  by 
many  Roman  writers,  both  of  the  Republic  and 
Empire.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
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Pompey  they  appear  to  have  been  at  first  favourably 
disposed  to  the  latter;  and  the  twenty  cohorts  with 
which  Domitins  occupied  Corfinium  were  principally 
raised  among  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  or  their  imme- 
diate neighbours.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15,  20.)  In  like 
manner,  the  Marsi  are  mentioned  as  declaring  them- 
selves, as  a people,  in  favour  of  Vespasian  during  the 
civil  war  between  him  and  VitelUns.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  59.)  In  the  days  of  Cicero,  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  as  well  as  the  Sabines,  were  comprised  in 
the  Sergian  tribe (Cic.  m Vatin.  15;  Schol.  Bob. ad 
foe.);  and  at  a later  period  all  three  were  included 
in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  composed  of  the  bravest  nations  of  all 
Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  a.  17.)  In  the  later  division 
of  the  Empire,  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  (Mareorum 
regio)  was  included  in  the  province  named  Valeria. 
(P.  Diac.  ii.  20;  Lib.  Col.  p.  229.)  It  appears  to 
have  early  formed  a separate  ecclesiastical  diocese ; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  the  bishop  of  Marruviu.Ti 
bore  the  title  of  44  Episcopus  Marsorum,”  which  is 
still  retained  by  the  bishops  of  Pescifwi,  to  which  place 
the  see  has  been  transferred.  (Bingham’s  A'ccfe- 
rkutical  Antiquities,  book  ix.  ch.  5.  § 3.)  The  dis- 
trict comprised  within  it  is  still  familiarly  called 44  the 
land  of  the  Marsi,**  and  the  noble  Roman  family  of 
Colonna  bears  the  title  of  Counts  of  the  Marsi. 
(K.  Craven’s  Abruzxi,  voL  i.  p.  144.) 

The  Marsi  appear  to  have  been  always  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  even  beyond  their  hardy  and  war- 
like neighbours,  for  their  valour  and  spirit  in  war. 
Virgil  adduces  them  as  the  first  and  most  prominent 
example  of  the  “ genus  acre  virfim”  which  Italy  was 
able  to  produce  : and  Horace  alludes  to  the  44  Marsic 
cohorts"  as  an  almost  proverbial  expression  for  the 
bravest  troops  in  the  Roman  army.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  ii 
167  ; Hot.  Carm.  ii.  20.  18,  iii.  5.  9.)  Appian  also 
tells  us  tliat  a proverbial  saying  was  current  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  that  no  tri- 
umph had  ever  been  gained  over  the  Marsi  or  tcith- 
out  the  Marsi  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  46).  The  historical 
accuracy  of  this  saying  will  not  bear  examination, 
j but  it  sufficiently  proves  the  high  character  they  had 
earned  as  Roman  auxiliaries.  In  common  with  the 
Sabines  and  other  mountain  tribes,  they  retained  down 
to  a late  period  their  rnstic  and  frugal  habits  ; and 
are  cited  by  the  Roman  poets  as  examples  of  primi- 
tive simplicity.  (Juv.  iii.  169,  xiv.  180.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Mansions  was  their  peculiar  skill  in  magical  charms 
and  incantations, — especially  in  charming  venomous 
reptiles,  so  as  to  render  them  innoxious.  This  power, 
which  they  were  said  to  have  derived  from  their  an- 
cestress Circe,  or  from  the  local  divinity  Angitia, 
who  was  described  as  her  sister,  was  not  confined  to 
a few  individuals,  though  the  priests  appear  to  have 
principally  exercised  it,  but,  according  to  Silius  lta- 
licus,  was  possessed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  750 — 758 ; Sil.  lt&l.  viii.  495 — 501 ; 
1‘lin.  vii.  2,  xxi.  13.  s.  25,  xxviii.  3.  s.  6 ; Sol  in.  2. 
§27;  Cell.  xri.  11;  Lamprid.  Iltliogab.  23.)  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions still  pretend  to  possess  the  same  occult  powers 
as  their  ancestors : and  are  often  seen  as  wanderers 
in  the  streets  of  Naples  carrying  boxes  full  of  ser- 
pents of  various  sizes  and  colours,  against  tho  bites 
of  which  they  profess  to  charm  both  themselves  and 
the  spectators.  (Craven’s  Abruzsi,  vol.  u p.  145.) 

The  physical  characters  of  the  land  ot  the  Marsi 
have  been  already  described  under  the  article  of  the 
lake  Fucinus;  the  basin  of  which,  surrounded  on 
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all  Bides  by  lofty,  or  strongly  marked  mountain 
ridges,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  natural 
limits  of  their  territory.  But  towards  the  N E.  we 
find  that  Alba  Fucenais,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  this  natural  district,  and  hence  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  Marsi  (l’tol.  iii.  1.  § 57 ; 
SiL  I tal.  viii.  507),  was  more  properly  an  Aequian 
city  [Alba  Fucknsib]  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  (though  separated  from 
the  lake  by  an  intervening  mountain  ridge)  was 
included  in  the  Marsic  territory,  as  Antinum  ( Civita 
d A ntino)  was  unquestionably  a Marshal  city.  [An- 
TINUM.1  On  the  N.  the  Marsi  were  separated  from 
the  Sabines  and  Vestini  by  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Monte  Velino  and  its  neighbours ; while  on  the  S. 
another  mountain  group,  of  almost  equal  elevation, 
separated  them  from  the  northern  valleys  of  Sam- 
nium  and  the  sources  of  the  Sagrus  (SangroX  On 
the  E.,  a ridge  of  very  inferior  height,  but  forming  a 
strongly  marked  barrier,  divided  them  from  the  l*e- 
ligni,  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Gieio,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Aternus.  From  its  great  elevation  above 
the  sea  (2176  feet  at  the  level  of  the  lake),  even 
more  than  from  the  mountains  which  surrounded  it, 
the  land  of  the  Marsi  had  a cold  And  ungenial  climate, 
and  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  but  pro- 
duced abundance  of  fruit,  as  well  as  wine,  though 
the  latter  was  considered  harsh  and  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  507;  Athcn.  L p.  26;  Martial, 
xiii.  121,  xiv.  116.) 

The  principal  town  of  the  Marsi  was  Makru- 
yi i'M,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  & Bene- 
detto, on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  This 
was  indeed  (if  Alba  Fuccnsis  be  excluded)  probably 
the  only  place  within  their  territory  which  deserved 
the  name  of  a city.  The  others,  as  wc  are  told  by 
Silius  Italicus,  though  numerous,  were  for  the  most 
}>art  obscure  places,  rather  fortified  villages  (castella) 
than  towns.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  510.)  To  this  class 
belonged,  in  all  probability,  the  three  places  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  3)  as  having  been  taken  in  b.  c.  .301 
by  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Maximus,—  Milionia, 
Plestina,  and  Fresiiia  ; all  three  names  arc  other- 
wise wholly  unknown,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  their 
site,  l'liny,  however,  assigns  to  the  Marsi  the  fol- 
lowing towns  : — Anxantia  (Anxantini),  the  name 
of  which  is  found  also  (written  Anxatisi)  in  an 
inscription,  and  must  have  been  situated  near  An- 
drosmno  or  Scurgola,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Alba  (Huarc’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  367 ; 
Mommsen,  Inscr.  & ;V.  5628) ; Antinum  (Anti- 
nates),  now  Cirita  d'A ntino;  Lucus  (Luce uses), 
more  properly  Lucus  Anoitiak,  still  called  Lugo, 
on  the  W.  hank  of  the  lake  : and  a “ populus  ” or 
community,  which  he  terms  Fucensos,  who  evidently 
derived  their  name  from  the  lake ; but  what  j art  of 
its  shores  they  inhabited  is  uncertain.  Besides 
these  he  notices  a tradition,  mentioned  also  by  Soli- 
nus,  that  a town  named  Archippe,  founded  by  the 
mythical  Marsyas,  bad  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  8.  17;  Solin.  2. 
§ 6.)  From  the  number  of  inscriptions  found  at 
Trasacco , a village  near  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  certainly  an  ancient  site  ; 
but  its  name  is  unknown.  (Mommsen,  l.  c.  p.  295.) 
The  only  town  of  the  Marsi  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  1.  § 57)  besides  Alba  Fucensis,  is  a place  which 
he  calls  Akx  (Al£),  a name  in  all  probability  cor- 
rupt, for  which  we  should  perhaps  read  ’Avfa, 
the  Anxatia  or  Anxantia  of  Pliny.  Ckkrknnia, 
a place  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  was  situated 
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on  the  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading 
over  the  Mons  Imcus  into  the  valley  of  the  Peligni. 
This  remarkable  pass,  now  called  the  Forca  di  Caruso, 
must  in  all  ages  have  formed  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  the  Marsi  and  their  eastern 
neighbours,  the  Peligni  and  MarrucinL  Another 
natural  line  of  communication  led  from  tlie  basin  of 
the  Fucinns  near  Celano  to  the  valley  of  the  Ater- 
nus near  Aqitila.  It  must  be  this  line  which  was 
followed  by  a route  ob>cure!y  given  in  the  Ta- 
bula as  leading  from  Areia  through  a place  called 
Frusteniae  (?)  to  Alba  and  Marruvium  ( Tab, 
Pent.).  [E.  H.  B ] 

MARS1GNI,  a German  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitus  (G'erm.  43),  probably  occupying  the  north 
of  Bohemia,  about  the  Upper  Elbe.  In  language 
and  manners  they  belonged  to  the  Saevi.  (Comp. 
Zctuw,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.  ’ 

MAKSCTNIA  (Mapawia),  or  MARSON1UM 
(Tab.  PeuU),  a place  in  Upper  Pannoma,  south  of  tl»e 
river  Savus,on  the  rood  between  Siscia  aixlServitiurn ; 
is  identified  by  some  with  the  town  of  Issenorix,  at  the 
month  of  the  Unna  into  the  Save.  (PloJ.  ii.  16.  § 
7 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19.)  [L.  &.] 

MARSYABAE  (Map<rvaffa().  a town  of  the  Kha- 
manitae,  an  Arabian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  Roman  expedition  under 
Aelius  Gall um,  the  siege  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  after  six  days  for  want  of  water,  and  to 
commence  his  retreat.  The  only  direct  clue  afforded 
by  Strabo  to  the  position  of  the  town  is  that  it  was 
two  days  distant  from  the  Frankincense  country; 
but  the  interest  attaching  to  this  expedition — which 
promises  so  much  for  the  elucidation  of  the  classical 
geography  of  Arabia,  but  has  hitherto  served  only 
still  further  to  perplex  it — demands  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  site  in  connection  with  the  other  places 
named  in  the  only  two  remaining  versions  of  the 
narrative.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider, — (I.)  the 
texts  of  the  classical  authors.  (II.)  The  commen- 
taries and  glosses  of  modem  writers  on  the  subject. 
(III).  To  offer  such  remarks  as  may  serve  either  to 
reconcile  and  harmonise  conflicting  views,  or  to  in- 
dicate a more  satisfactory  result  than  has  hitherto 
been  arrived  at.  In  order  to  study  brevity,  the 
conclusions  only  will  be  stated;  the  arguments  on 
which  they  are  supported  must  be  sought  in  tlie 
writings  referred  to.  I.  To  commence  with  Strabo, 
a personal  friend  of  the  Roman  general  who  com- 
manded the  expedition,  and  whose  account,  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  has  all  the  authority  of 
a personal  narrative,  in  which,  however,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  omit  all  incidents  bat  such  as  directly 
bear  on  the  geography.  [ IHdionary  of  Biography, 
Gallus,  Akuus.  J After  a voyage  of  1 5 days  from 
Cleopatris  [Aksinor,  Xa  1 ],  the  expedition  arrived 
at  Leuce  Come  (A«u*b  atcuv).  a considerable  sea- 
port in  the  country  of  the  Nabathaeans,  under  who« 
treacherous  escort  Gailus  had  placed  his  armament. 
An  epidemic  among  the  troops  obliged  him  to  pass 
the  summer  and  winter  at  this  place.  Setting  out 
again  in  the  spring,  they  traversed  for  many  days  & 
barren  tract,  through  which  they  had  to  carry  their 
water  on  camels.  This  brought  them  to  tho  terri- 
tory of  Aretas,  a kinsman  of  Obodas,  the  chief  sheikh 
of  the  Nabathaei  at  tho  time.  They  took  thirty 
days  to  pass  through  this  territory,  owing  to  the 
obstructions  placed  in  tbeir  way  by  their  guide  Syl- 
laeus.  It  produced  spelt  and  a few  palms.  They 
next  came  to  the  nomad  country  named  Ararern 
f’A oupT)vii),  under  a sheikh  named  Sab  us.  This  it 
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took  them  fifty  days  to  traverse,  through  the  fault 
of  their  guide;  when  they  came  to  the  city  of  the 
Agrani  ('Aypavof),  lying  in  a peaceful  and  fruitful 
country.  This  they  took;  and  after  a inarch  of  six 
days,  came  to  the  river.  Here,  after  a pitched  battle, 
in  which  the  Romans  killed  10,000  Arabs,  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  men,  they  took  the  city  called  Asca 
("Africa),  then  Athrulla  Q’ABpovAAa),  and  proceeded 
to  Mursyabae  of  the  Rhamariitae,  then  governed  by 
Ilasarus,  from  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they 
commenced  their  retreat  by  a much  shorter  route. 
Nine  days  brought  them  to  Anagrana  {'Avaypaya), 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought;  eleven  more 
to  the  Seven  Wells  (’Ewrtk  tppeara ),  so  called 
from  the  fact ; then  to  a village  named  Chaalla  i 
(XdaAAa),  and  another  named  Malotba  (MaAdda), 
— the  latter  situated  on  a river, — and  through  a 
desert  with  few  watering-places  to  Nera  or  Negra 
Come  (N tph  KU'pTj),  on  the  sea-shore,  subject  to 
Obodas.  This  retreat  was  accomplished  in  sixty 
days;  the  advance  had  occupied  six  months.  From 
Nera  they  sailed  to  Myoe  Hormus  (Muir  5 pnoi) 
in  eleven  days.  Thus  far  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  782). 
1‘liny  is  much  more  brief.  He  merely  states  that 
Callus  destroyed  towns  not  mentioned  by  previous 
writers,  Negra,  Amncstrum,  Nesca,  Magusa,  Tam- 
macum,  Labecia,  the  above-named  Maria ba  (i.  e. 
the  Mariaba  of  the  Calingii,  3),  and  Caripeta,  the 
remotest  point  which  he  reached.  {Hut.  Nat. 
vi.  28.)  The  only  geographical  point  mentioned  by 
Dion  Cassius,  who  dwells  chiefly  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  army,  is  that  the  important  city  of  Athlula 
{' ABAovAa)  was  the  limit  of  this  disastrous  expe- 
dition. (Dion  Cass.  liii.  29.) 

11.  The  variations  of  commentators  on  this  nar- 
rative may  be  estimated  by  these  facts;  Dean 
Vincent  maintains  that,  “ as  Pliny  says,  that  places 
which  occur  in  the  expedition  of  Gallos  are  not  found 
in  authors  previous  to  bis  time,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  subsequent  writers;  for  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  ancient  or  modern,  who  will  do  more  than 
afford  matter  for  conjecture."  ( PeripL  pp.  300, 301.) 
Mr.  Forster  asserts,  “ Of  the  eight  cities  named  by 
Pliny,  the  names  of  two  most  clearly  prove  them 
to  be  the  same  with  two  of  those  mentioned  by 
Strabo;  and  that  seven  out  of  the  eight  stand,  with 
moral  certainty,  and  the  eighth  with  good  proba- 
bility, identified  with  as  many  Arab  towns,  still 
actually  in  being."  ( Geograjdig  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  310.)  D’Anville  and  M.  Fresnel  {inf.  ciL)  con- 
duct the  expedition  to  Hadramaut,  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula;  Gossclin  docs  not  extend 
it  beyond  the  Hedjas.  { Recherche a sur  la  Geogra- 
phic e let  Ancient,  tom.  ii.  p.  114.)  But  these  va- 
rious theories  require  more  distinct  notice.  1.  D’An- 
ville, following  Bochart  ( Chanaan , i.  44),  identifies 
Deuce  Come  with  the  modem  Eawr  or  El-flaura , 
on  the  lied  Sea,  a little  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Medina , justifying  the  identification  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  meaning  between  the  native  and  the  Greek 
names.  Anagrana  he  fixes  at  Nageran  or  N eg  ran 
(, Nedjran ),  a town  in  the  NE.  of  Yemen;  con- 
sistently with  which  theory  he  makes  the  Marsyabae 
of  Strabo  identical  with  the  Mariaba  of  the  same 
geographer ; though  Strabo  makes  the  latter  the 
capital  of  the  Sabaci,  and  assigns  the  former  to 
the  Rhamanitae.  Finally,  D’Anville  places  Cliaalla 
at  Khali lan  {ELChaulan),  in  the  NW.  extremity 
of  Yemen,  and,  therefore,  as  ho  presumes,  on  the 
Roman  line  of  retreat  between  Anagrana  and  the 
wa-  (D’Anville  Geographic  ancienne  abrtgee, 
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tom.  ii.  pp.  216,  217,  223,  224).  2.  GoeeeHn,  As 

before  noticed,  maintains  tliat  the  expedition  did  not 
pass  beyond  Arabia  Deserts  and  tlie  Hedjaz ; that 
the  Negra  of  Pliny  s=  the  Negran  of  Ptolemy  = 
the  modem  Nohra  or  Afaaden  en-Nokra  (in  the 
NW.  of  Nedjd ) ; that  Pliny’s  Magusa  = Afegaruh - 
tussir  (which  he  marks  in  his  map  NW.  of  Negra, 
and  duo  East  of  MoUah , his  Leuce  (pp.  254,  255), 
perhaps  identical  with  Dahr  el-Maghuir  in  Ritter's 
map  ; that  Tammacum  in  Pliny  ==  Tbacma  in  Pto- 
lemy =r  the  modem  Tima  (which  he  places  nearly 
due  north  of  Negra,  between  it  and  Magusa)  = 
Tetrad  in  Ritter,  between  Maaden  cn-Sokra  and 
Dahr  el-Maghair  ; that  Labecia  = Laba  of  Ptolemy, 
which  he  does  not  place  ; that  Athrulla  = Iathrippa 
[Lathrippa]  in  Ptolemy  = Afcdineh  ; t)mt  Ma- 
riaba  in  Pliny  = Marsyabae  in  Strabo,— Mac  oraba 
in  Ptolemy  = Mecca  ; and  lastly,  that  Caripeta,  the 
extreme  point  according  to  Pliny,  = Ararene  m 
St  rabo= modem  C aria  tain , in  the  heart  of  El- Nedjd. 
(Gosselin,  l.  c.  pp.  113 — 116.)  3.  Dean  Vincent*! 
opinion  on  the  difficulty  of  recovering  any  clue  to 
the  line  of  march  has  already  been  stated  ; but  ho 
ventures  the  following  conjectures,  partly  in  agree- 
ment, and  partly  in  correction,  of  the  preceding. 
He  adopts  the  Leuce  Come  of  Gosselin,  i.  e.  Moilah  ; 
the  Anagrana  or  Negra  of  D’Anville,  i.  e.  Nedjran  of 
Yemen ; and  thinks  that  the  country  of  the  no- 
mades,  called  Arar$n&,  has  a resemblance  to  the 
territory  of  Medina  and  Mecca  ; and  that  the  spaco 
of  fifty  days  employed  in  passing  it,  is  some  con- 
firmation of  the  conjecture.  Marsyabae,  he  thinks, 
could  not  be  Mariaba  of  the  Tank  ; but  takes  it  as 
the  general  name  for  a capital,— in  this  case  of  the 
Mineans, — which  he  suggests  may  correspond  with 
the  Caripeta  of  Pliny,  the  Caraa  or  Carana  of  Strabo, 
the  capital  of  the  Min£ans,  and  the  Cami-peta,  or 
Cami-petra  of  modem  geographers.  The  fact  that 
Strabo  speaks  of  Cama  as  the  capital  of  the  Minaei, 
and  places  Marsyabae  in  the  territory  of  the  Rha- 
manitae, is  disposed  of  by  the  double  hypothesis,  that 
if  llasar  b the  king  of  thb  tribe,  whether  Calingii, 
Rhamanitae,  or  hUaesari,  all  three  were  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Min&ins.  Of  Nera,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  expedition,  he  remarks,  that  it  being  in 
the  country  of  Obodas,  it  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  Petraea;  but,  as  no  modem  representative  offers, 
it  should  bo  placed  ss  far  below  (south  of)  Leuce 
Come  as  the  province  will  admit.  (Vincent,  Peripha 
of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  290—311.)  4. 
M.  Fresnel,  long  a resident  in  the  couutry,  thmka 
that  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo  must  be  identical  with 
the  Mariaba  in  Pliny’s  list  of  captured  cities,  the 
same  writer’s  Baramalacum,  and  Ptolemy’s  Manama; 
and  that  the  Rhamanitae  of  Strabo  are  the  Rhamnri 
of  Pliny,  the  Manitoe  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Miuaei,  to  which  rather  than  to  the  other 
division,  the  Charmaei,  Mariaba  Baramalacum  should 
have  been  assigned.  In  agreement  with  Vincent,  ho 
finds  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo  in  the  capital  of  tho 
Minaei,  i.  e.  the  Carana  of  Strabo  and  the  Caman 
Regia  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  however  finds  in  the 
modern  Al-Ckam  in  tho  Wady  Doan  or  Dawan 
{Kuretn  and  Grtin  in  Kiepcrt’s  and  Zimmerman’s 
maps),  six  or  seven  days’  journey  north  of  Mouk- 
allah , and  in  the  heart  of  Hadramaut.  (Fresnel,  in 
Journal  Atiatique , Jutllci,  1840,  3me  s^rie,  tom.  x. 
pp.  83 — 96.  177,  Ac.)  He  fancied  that  lie  reco- 
vered the  Caripeta  of  Pliny  in  the  site  of  Khour - 
ayftah,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Mnukallah  (lb. 
p.  196).  5.  Dca vergers  prefers  tho  identification 
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of  Leuce  Come  with  El- llaura,  proposed  by  D' An- 
ri lie,  to  the  Moilah  of  Gosselin  and  Vincent.  In 
ooinmon  with  D'Auville  and  Vincent,  he  finds  the 
town  of  Anagrana  (which  he  writes  u la  ville  dcs 
Negranes  ”)  in  the  modern  Nedjrdn,  and  doubtingly 
fixes  Marsyabae  at  March  in  Yemen.  The  Manitae 
of  Ptolemy  he  identifies  with  the  Rhamanitae  of 
Strabo, — suggesting  an  ingenious  correction  to  Ja- 
mauitae  = tho  jieople  of  Yemen  ( L’Univers . Arabic , 
pp.  58,  59).  6.  Joinard,  one  of  the  highest  autho- 

rities on  Arabian  geography,  has  offered  a few  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  expedition  of  Gallos,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  line  of  march.  He  thinks  the 
name  Marsyabac  an  evident  corruption  for  Mariaba, 
which  he  assumes  to  be  u that  of  the  Tank,”  the 
capital  of  the  Minaci,  now  Mareb.  Negranes  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  Nedjrdn  or  Negrdn,  nine 
days’  journey  NW.  of  Mareb.  He  fixes  Leuce  Come 
at  Muilah , and  Negrn  or  Nera  opposite  to  Coseyr,  in 
the  26th  degree  of  latitude.  His  argument  for  de- 
termining the  value  of  a day's  march  is  ingenious. 
The  whole  distance  from  March  to  the  place  indi- 
cated would  be  350  leagues  of  25  to  a degree.  From 
Mariaba  to  Xegra  was  CO  days'  march  : Xeyr&n, 
therefore,  which  was  nine  days  from  Mariaba,  is  $jths 
of  the  whole  march,  and  Wady  Nedjrdn  is  52  leagues 
NW.  of  Mdrtb.  The  distance  of  the  Seven  Wells, 
eleven  days  fromiV<yrd»,==^ths  of  the  march  = 1 1 7 
leagues  from  Mariaba  : and  the  same  analogy  might 
have  been  applied  to  Cbaalla  and  the  river  Malotbas, 
had  Strabo  indicated  the  distances  of  these  two  sta- 
tions. The  troops,  in  order  to  reach  the  sea,  on  their 
retreat  must  have  traversed  the  previnceoMsyr,  a dis- 
trict between  Yemen  and  the  //«//oc(  whose  geography 
has  been  recently  restored  to  us  by  M.  Jomard),  and 
one  of  the  elevated  plains  which  separate  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Yemen  from  that  of  tho  Uedjaz.  “ The 
road,”  lie  says,  “ is  excellent,  and  a weak  body  of  troops 
could  defend  it  against  a numerous  army.”  Having 
thus  disposed  of  the  line  followed  in  the  retreat,  ho 
briefly  considers  the  advance: — “The  country  go- 
verned by  Aretas.  and  the  next  mentioned,  Ararene, 
corresjjond  with  Thamoud  and  Ncdjd,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  latter  province  approaching  Nedjrdn 
has  always  been  a well-peopled  and  cultivated  dis- 
trict. A-sca,  on  the  river,  and  Athrulla,  the  lost, 
named  station  before  Mariaba,  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  os  the  distances  are  not  stated  ; and  the 
line  between  Nedjrdn  and  Mareb  is  still  but  little 
known.”  (Jomard,  up.  Mcwfin.  Histoire  de  TEyypte, 
<fc.,  pp.  383  — 389.)  7.  Mr.  Forster  has  investi- 
gated the  march  with  his  usual  diligence,  and  with 
the  partial  success  and  failure  that  must  almost 
necessarily  attach  to  the  investigation  of  so  difficult 
a subject.  To  take  first  the  three  main  points,  viz., 
Leuce  Come,  the  point  of  departure  ; Marsyabac,  the 
extreme  limit ; and  Nera,  the  point  at  which  they 
embarked  on  their  return.  Ho  accepts  D'Anville's 
identification  of  llaura  as  I.eu<  e Come,  thinking  the 
coincidence  of  name  decisive ; Marsyabac  lie  finds  in 
Sabbia,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Sabie,  a dis- 
trict on  the  northern  confines  of  Yemen.  1 00  miles 
S.  of  Beishe , the  froutier  and  key  of  Yemen ; and 
Nera,  iu  Yembo,  the  sca-port  of  Medina.  The  line 
of  march  on  their  advance  he  makes  very  circuitous, 
as  Strabo  intimates ; conducting  them  first  through 
tho  heart  of  Ncdjd  to  the  province  of  El- A hsa  on  the 
J'ersum  Gxdf,  and  then  again  through  the  same  pro- 
vince in  a SW.  direction  to  Yemen.  On  their  re- 
treat, bo  brings  them  direct  to  Nedjrdn,  then  due 
west  to  the  sea,  which  they  coast  as  far  north  as 
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Yembo.  To  be  more  particular:  he  thinks  that  “a 
difference  in  distance  in  the  advance  and  retreat, 
commensurate,  in  some  reasonable  degree,  with  the 
recorded  difference  of  time,  i.  e.  as  3 to  1,  must  be 
found  ; that  the  caravan  road  from  llaura  by  Me- 
dina and  Kasym,  into  the  heart  of  Ncdjd,  was  the 
line  followed  by  Callus  (the  very  route,  in  fact, 
traver-ed  by  Captain  Sadlicr  iu  1819  : Transactions 
of  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  x.  pp.  449  — 493), 
and  thence  by  one  of  the  great  Nedjd  roads  into 
Yemen,  the  description  of  which  iu  Burckhanii 
agrees  in  many  minute  particulars  with  the  bnef 
notices  of  Strabo.  He  further  finds  nearly  all  the 
towns  named  by  Pliny  as  taken  by  the  Romans,  on 
tliis  line  of  inarch  : Mariaba  of  the  Calitigii  in  Merab, 
in  the  NE.  extremity  of  Nedjii,  within  the  province 
of  Boyar  or  Bahrein — in  the  funner  of  which  names 
he  finds  the  Ararena  or  Agarena  of  Strabo.  Caripeta 
he  identifies,  as  Gosselin  had  done,  with  Curiatnm  in 
Nedjd  ; but  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  h<»w 
Pliny  could  call  this  the  extreme  limit  of  the  expe- 
dition,— “ quo  longissime  procesait/’  The  Tamina- 
cus  of  Pliny  = the  Agdami  of  Ptolemy  = the  well- 
known  town  of  Tayf  Magusa  (Ptolemy’s  Magulaba) 
presents  itself  in  Korn  el-Mayhsal,  a place  situated 
about  half-way  between  Tayf  and  Nedjrdn,  which 
last  is  with  him,  as  with  all  preceding  writers  ex- 
cept Gosselin,  the  Anagrana  of  Strabo,  the  Xegra  «? 
Pliny.  “Labecia  is  the  anagram,  with  the  slightest 
possible  inversion,  of  Al-Beishe  and  this  is  called 
by  the  northern  Bedouins  “ the  key  of  Yemen” — tl  ,«• 
only  pass,  according  to  Burckhardt,  for  heavy-laden 
camels  going  from  Mekka  to  Yemen,  “ a very  fertile 
district,  extremely  rich  in  date- trees."  The  river  at 
which  the  battle  witli  the  Arabs  was  fought  is  the 
modern  Sancan,  “which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
Uedjaz  mountains  near  Korn  el-Mayhsal,  after  a 
southern  course  of  somewhat  more  tluui  UK)  miles, 
is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Tehamah,  to  the  westward 
of  the  mountains  of  AsyrT  The  Asca  of  Strabo, 
the  Nesca  of  Pliny,  are  “ obviously  identical  with 
Sancan,  the  present  name  of  a town  seated  on  the 
Xn/ican  river,  near  its  termination  in  the  sands.” 
Athrulla,  next  inentioued  by  Strabo,  is  again  Labe*  in, 
i.  e.  Beishe  ; and  this  hypothesis  “ implies  a counter- 
march,” of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  the  authors. 
Lastly,  “ if  Ainnestus  may  be  supposed  to  have  its 
representative  in  Jbn  Moan  (the  Manainbis  of  Pto- 
lemy), a town  about  half-way  between  Beishe  and 
Sabbia,  all  the  cities  enumerated  by  Pliny  occur  on 
the  route  in  question." 

As  to  the  retreat  of  the  army.  From  Marsyabae 
to  Nedjrdn,  a distance  of  from  140  to  160  miles,  was 
accomplished  in  nine  days;  thence  to  the  Seven 
Wells,  eleven  days  from  Nedjrdn,  brings  us  to  Ki- 
ll tuba  (in  Arabic  “ the  Seveu  ”),  a place  about  150 
miles  due  west  of  Nedjrdn , and  then  to  Cbaalla, 
the  modern  C haulm  (according  to  Forster  as  well  as 
D’Anvillc,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name),  and  thence  to  Malotha,  situated  on  a river,  the 
same  as  that  crossed  on  the  advance, i. e.  the  Suncun. 
The  Malotha  of  Strabo  is  plainly  identified,  by  ita 
site,  with  the  Tabala  of  Burckhardt,  a town  on  tho 
Sancan,  at  this  point,  on  the  caravan  read  to  Bedjaz% 
a short  day's  march  from  El-l/asba.  From  Malotha 
to  Nera  Come,  i.  e.  through  the  Tehamah , there  are 
two  routes  described  by  Burckhardt;  one  along  the 
coast,  in  which  only  one  well  is  found  between 
Djidda  and  Leyth, — a distance  of  four  days;  another 
more  eastern,  somewhat  mountainous,  yielding  plenty 
of  water,  five  days’  journey  between  the  same  two 
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towns.  Now  as  Strabo  describes  the  latter  part  of 
the  retreat  through  a desert  track  containing  only  a 
few  wells,  it  is  obvious  that  the  coast-road  was  that 
followed  by  the  Romans  as  far  as  Yembo,  already 
identified  with  Nera  Come;  “ the  road-distance 
between  Sabbia  and  Yembo  (about  800  English 
mile*)  allowing,  for  the  entire  retreat,  the  reason- 
able are  rage  of  little  more  than  thirteen  miles  a-day.” 
(Forster,  Geogr.  of  Arabia , voL  ii.  pp.  277 — 332.) 

III.  Amid  the*e  various  and  conflicting  theories 
there  is  not  perhaps  one  single  point  that  can 
be  regarded  as  positively  established,  beyond  all 
question ; but  there  are  a few  which  may  he 
safely  regarded  as  untenable.  1.  And  first,  with 
regard  to  Leuce  Come,  plausible  as  its  identification 
with  El-IIaura  is  rendered  by  the  coincidence  of 
name,  tliere  seem  to  be  two  inseparable  objections  to 
it;  first,  that  the  author  of  the  Periplos  places  the 
harbour  and  castle  of  Leuce  two  or  three  days'  sail 
from  Myos  llormus  (for  Mr.  Forster’s  gloss  is  quite 
inadmissible),  while  El~Baura  is  considerably  more 
than  double  that  distance,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances;  and  secondly,  that  the  same  author, 
in  perfect  agreement  with  Strabo,  places  it  in  the 
Coventry  of  the  Nahathaei,  which  never  could  have 
extended  so  far  south  as  Haura.  Mr.  Forster  at- 
tempts to  obviate  this  objection  by  supposing  that 
both  Leuce  Come  and  Nera  were  sea-ports  of  the 
Nahathaei  beyond  their  own  proper  limits,  and  in 
the  hostile  territory  of  the  Thamudites  ( L e.  p.  284, 
note  *).  But  this  hypothesis  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  who  implies,  and 
with  Strabo,  who  asserts,  that  Leuce  Come  lay  in 
the  territory  of  the  Nahathaei  (^*fv  els  A evK^r 
Kurfxrjv  rut  NaSarafav  yi }*,  ipv optiov  ft^ya),  a state- 
ment which  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
Nera  Come,  which  all  agree  to  have  been  south  of 
Leuce,  is  also  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  territory  of  0 bo- 
das,  the  king  of  the  Nahathaei  {ton  8«  Trji'OG6&a). 
Leuce  cannot  therefore  be  placed  further  south  than 
Moilah,  as  Goaselin,  Vincent,  and  Jomard  all  agree; 
and  Nera  must  be  sought  a little  to  the  south  of  this, 
for  Jomard  has  justly  remarked  that  Strabo,  in  con- 
trasting the  time  occupied  in  the  advance  and  in 
the  retreat,  evidently  draws  his  comparison  from  a 
calculation  of  the  same  space  (i  c.  p.  385).  2. 

With  regard  to  the  site  of  Marsyahae,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  its  identification  with  Mariaha,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Sahaei,  the  modem  Martb,  main- 
tained by  D’Anville,  Fresnel,  and  Jomard,  is  inad-  j 
missible  for  the  following  reasons;  first,  that  dis- 
tinct mention  having  been  made  of  the  Utter  by 
Strabo,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  im- 
mediately mention  it  with  a modification  of  its  name, 
and  assign  it  to  another  tribe,  the  Rhainanitae:  and 
it  is  an  uncritical  method  of  removing  the  difficulty 
suggested  br  M.  Jomard  without  the  authority  of 

*«  il  feut  lire  partout  Mariaha;  le  mot  Mar- 

sialxi  est  corrompu  ^videmment.”  Secondly,  whether  j 
the  Mariaha  BantmaUcum  of  Pliny  be  identified  with 
Strabo’s  Marsyabae  or  no,  and  whatever  becomes  of 
tfje  plausible  etymology  of  this  epithet,  suggested 
by  Dean  Vincent  (quasi  Bohr  em-Malae=the  royal 
reserrotr),  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  the 
Marimba  of  the  Sabseans  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  from  numerous  rivulets  collected  in  its 
renowned  Tank;  and  that  therefore,  as  Goaselin 
remarks,  drought  was  the  last  calamity  to  which 
the  Romans  would  have  been  exposed  in  such  a 
locality.  S.  With  regard  to  Anagrnna  and  Negra, 
on  the^ "identity  of  which  with  the  modem  Nedjrdn 
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there  is  a singular  agreement  among  all  commenta- 
tors, there  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  objection  to 
that  also,  if  Strabo,  who  it  must  be  remembered 
had  his  information  direct  from  Gallus  himself,  is  a 
trustworthy  guide  ; for  the  Anagrana  of  the  re- 
treat (which  is  obviously  also  the  Negra  of  Pliny), 
nine  days  distant  from  Marsyabae,  was  the  place 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought  on  their  advance. 
But  he  had  said  before  that  this  battle  was  fought 
at  the  river;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  a river 
nearer  to  Ntdjr&n  than  the  Sancan,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forster,  170  miles,  or  twelve  days’ 
journey,  distant  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  of  the 
writers  who  have  commented  on  this  expedition,  all, 
with  one  exception,  hare  overlooked  the  only  indi- 
cation furnished  by  the  classical  geographers  of  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  march,— clearly  pointing  to 
the  west  and  not  to  the  south.  The  Mariaba  taken 
by  the  Romans  was,  according  to  Pliny,  that  of  the 
Calingii,  whom  he  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Per - 
sum  Gulf;  for  he  names  two  other  towns  of  the  same 
tribe,  Pallon  and  Urannimal  or  Muranimal,  which 
he  places  near  the  river  by  which  the  Euphrates  is 
thought  to  debouche  into  the  Persian  Gulf  (vL  28), 
opposite  to  the  Bahrein  islands.  (Forster,  vol.  ii. 
p.  312.)  This  important  fact  is  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  the  expedition  haring  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  com- 
mencing their  march  through  the  territory  of  Obodus 
and  his  kinsman  Aretas,  two  powerful  sheikhs  of  the 
Nahathaei,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Mount  Sinai  [Nabathaki],  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mariaba  of  Pliny  is  cor- 
rectly identified  with  the  Aferab,  still  existing  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Nedjd  mountains.  [Mariaba, 
No.  3.]  Whether  this  be  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo, 
or  whether  future  investigations  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  hitherto  so  imperfectly  known,  may 
not  restore  to  us  both  this  and  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  lists  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  At  any  rate,  the  very  circuitous 
route  through  Nedjd  to  Yemen,  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Forster,  and  again  bis  line  of  the  retreat,  seem  to  in- 
volve difficulties  and  contradictions  insurmountable, 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss ; and  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  analogy  of  the  modern  names,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  an  equal  amount  of  ingenuity 
might  discover  like  analogies  in  any  other  parts  of 
Arabia,  even  with  the  very  scanty  materials  that  wo 
at  present  have  at  command.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  observation  of  Strabo  that  the 
expedition  hail  reached  within  two  days'  journey  of 
the  country  of  the  Frankincense,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever in  determining  the  line  of  march,  as  there  were 
two  districts 'so  designated,  and  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  doubt  whether  either  in  fact  existed;  and 
that  the  reports  brought  home  by  Gallus  and  pre- 
served by  Pliny,  so  far  as  they  prove  anything, 
clearly  indicate  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  produce  of  Yemen,  which  some  authors  stij>j»os© 
him  to  have  traversed,  for  we  are  in  a position  to 
assert  that  so  much  of  his  statement  concerning  the 
Sabaei  as  relates  to  their  wealth — u silvarum  fertili- 
tate  odorifera,  auri  metallis" — is  pure  fiction.  The 
question  of  the  confusion  of  the  various  Mariabas,  and 
their  cognate  names,  is  discussed  by  Ritter  with  his 
usual  abilitr.  ( Erdhmde  v on  Arabien,  vol. 

pp.  276—284.)  CG-  W.] 

MA'RSYAS  (Moprfaf).  L A tributary  of  the 
Macander,  having  its  sources  in  the  district  called 
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Id  Has,  that  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratoniceia, 
and  flowing  in  a north- western  direction  past  AU- 
banda,  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Maeander 
nearly  opposite  to  Trulles.  On  its  banks  were  the 
\tvitai  ottjAoi,  near  which  the  Carians  held  their 
national  meetings.  (Herod,  v.  118.)  The  modern 
name  of  this  river  is  Tshina,  as  is  clearly  proved 
by  Leake  {Asia  Minor , p.  234,  &c.);  while  earlier 
geographers  generally  confound  this  Marsyas  with 
the  llarpasus. 

2.  A small  river  of  Phrygia,  and,  like  the  Carian 
Marsyas,  a tributary  of  the  Maeander.  Herodotus 
(vii.  26)  calls  it  a *arcqJ£d*cT7jj;  and  according  to 
Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  2.  § 8)  its  sources  were  in  the 
market-place  of  Celoenne,  below  the  acropolis,  where 
it  fell  down  with  a great  noise  from  the  rock  (Curt, 
iii.  1.)  This  perfectly  agrees  with  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  Herodotus;  but  the  description  is  apparently 
opposed  to  a statement  of  Pliny  (v.  41),  accord- 
ing to  whom  tho  river  took  its  origin  in  the  valley 
of  Aulocrene,  ten  miles  from  Apamea.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  578;  Mil.  Tyr.  viii.  8.)  Strabo, 
again,  states  that  a l ike  above  Cclaenae  was  the 
source  of  both  the  Maeander  and  tho  ilarsyas. 
44  Comparing  these  accounts,"  says  Col.  Leake 
{Asia  Minor , p.  160),  “ with  Livy  (xxxriii.  38), 
who  probably  copied  from  Polybius,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  tho  lake  or  pool  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  which  rose  above  CeUenac  was  the  reputed 
source  of  the  Marsyas  and  Maeander;  but  that  in 
fact  the  two  rivers  issued  from  different  parts  of  the 
mountain  below  the  lake."  By  this  explanation  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  statements  seems 
to  be  removed , for  Aulocrene  was  probably  the  name 
of  the  lake,  which  imparted  its  own  name  to  the  plain 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  Marsyas  joined  the  Mae- 
niidcr  a little  way  below  Celaenae.  (Comp.  Maeax- 
1»kk;  and  Hamilton's  Researches , i.  p.  498.)  [L.S.j 

MARSYAS  (Mfluxruur),  a river  of  Cuelesyria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  dividing  Ap&meia 
from  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Nazerini.  It  was  probably 
the  river  mentioned — without  its  name — by  Ahnlfeda 
an  a tributary  of  the  Oroiites,  which,  rising  below 
Apamcia,  falls  into  the  lake  synonymous  with  that 
city,  and  so  joins  the  Orontes.  The  modem  name 
Formed:  is  given  by  Pocockc,  who  places  it  in  his 
map  on  the  east  of  the  Orontes.  (Abulfeda,  Tabula 
Syriae , ed.  Koehler,  pp.  151, 152;  Pococke,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  East,  voL  ii.  p.  79.)  It  doubtless  gave 
its  name  to  Marsyas,  a district  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  joins  it  with  Ituraea,  and  defines  its 
situation  by  the  following  notes: — It  adjoined  the 
Micra  Campus,  on  its  east,  and  had  its  commence- 
ment at  Laodiccia  ad  Libamun.  Cbalcis  was,  as  it 
were,  an  acropolis  of  the  district.  This  Chalcis  is 
joined  with  Heliopolis,  as  under  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Mennoeus,  who  ruled  over  Marsyas  And  Itu- 
raciu  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  753,  755.)  The  same  geo- 
rapher  speaks  of  Cbalcidice  hirb  too  M apoiiov  xaOii- 
ot/ra  (p.  153),  and  extends  it  to  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes,  above  which  was  the  AiKitr  jSooiAikos 
(p.  155),  now  the  Bekaa.  From  these  various 
notices  it  is  evident  that  the  Marsyas  comprehended 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes  from  its  rise  to  Apamcia, 
where  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  probably  by  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  But  it  extended  westward 
to  the  Macra  Campus,  which  bordered  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. (Mannert,  Geographic  con  Syrien, 
pp.  326.  363.)  [Ituraea;  Okoxtes.]  [U.W.] 

MARTA,  a river  of  Etruria,  still  called  the 
Marta,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Lake  of  Bo  Lena 
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(Locus  Vulsinicnsis),  of  wrhich  it  carries  off  the  su- 
perfluous waters  to  the  sea.  It  flowed  under  the  N. 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  Tarquinii;  but  it« 
name  is  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  from  which 
we  learn  that  it  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia,  10 
miles  from  Centumcellae  ( CivUa  V’ecchia).  ( ltin. 
Ant.  p.  291 ; Tab.  PeuL)  [K.  II.  B-3 

MARTIAL.  [Gallakcia,  p.  934,  b.j 
MARTI  A'LIS,a  place  in  Gallia, near  to, and  north- 
west of  Augustunemetum  {Clermont  en  Auvergne\ 
which  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  once  bishop  of  Clermont, 
names  Pagus  Violvascensia,  with  the  remark  that  it 
was  in  a previous  age  named  Martialis,  from  having 
, been  the  winter  quarters  of  tho  Julian  legions.  The 
tradition  may  refer  to  Caesar’s  legions.  The  place 
is  now  Yrolcic  (D’Anvilie,  Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.j 

MARTLA'NK  {Mapriayh,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §§  2. 
5),  a lake  placed  by  Ptolemy  {l.  c.)  in  Atropatenc, 
and  proliably  the  same  as  that  called  Si*auta  by 
Strabo  {tj  \ifanj  Sir aura,  xi.  p.  523).  St.  Martin 
{Mem.  sur  CArmenie , vol.  i.  p.  57)  luia  ingeniously 
conjectured  that  the  name  Spauta  that  is  applied  to 
it  in  our  MSS.  of  Strabo,  is  an  error  of  some  copyist 
for  Caputa,  a word  which  answers  to  the  Anueuian 
G about  and  Persian  Kabitd , signifying  M blue,"  and 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  water,  is  the 
title  usually  assigned  to  it  by  the  Oriental  geogra- 
phers. It  is  identified  with  the  lake  of  Urumiyah 
in  Azerbaijan,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  salt 
which  it  retains  in  solution.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  noticed  by  Strabo  (/.c.),  where,  for  the  unin- 
telligible reading  Kararoptodtioir,  Gronkurd  {ad 
loc .)  has  substituted  the  Hawvp<tmQt,iaiv  of  the  MSS. 
and  older  editions.  {Joum.  Geog.Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  56, 
vol.  x.  pp.  7 — 9;  Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol.  ix.  p.  782; 
Chesney,  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  97.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MAIMT'NI  (Mcqmroi  or  Maprijeoi),  * people  of 
Arabia  Petraca,  near  Babylonia  (Ptol.  v.  19.  § 2), 
the  exact  position  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
fix.  (Forster,  Gcog.  of  Arabia , vol.  ii.  pp.  238, 
239.)  [G.  W.] 

MART  IS,  AD,  a niansio  marked  by  the  llins.  on 
the  road  from  Taurini  {Turino)  to  Brigantio ( Brian- 
<?m)  in  Gallia  Xarbonensis,  and  the  next  btaliou  to 
Brigantio.  The  Antoniue  Itinerary  makes  it  xviiii. 
M.  P.  between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  omitting 
Gesdao  [Gesdao].  The  Table  gives  the  same  dis- 
tance between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  thus 
divided : from  Ad  Martis  to  Gascido  (Gesdao)  viii., 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  v.,  to  Brigantio  vi.;  and  the  Jerusa- 
lem ltin.  makes  the  distance  between  Ad  Martis 
and  Brigantio  the  same.  Ad  Martis  is  fixed  at 
IIoulx  or  Oul r,  on  the  road  from  Susa  to  Brian^on. 
Ammiantis  Marcellinus  mentions  this  place  M nomine 
Martis"  (xv.  10),  and  he  calls  it  a statio.  [G.  L.] 
MARTYKOTOLlS  {Maprvpir  obis'),  a town  of 
Sophanene  in  Armenia,  «CAr  the  river  Nyrophaeus, 
which,  according  to  tlie  national  traditions,  was 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  by  l bo 
bishop  Maroutha,  who  collected  to  this  place  the 
relics  of  all  the  martyrs  that  could  be  found  in 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  Syria.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur 
iArmenie,  voL  i.  p.  96.)  Armenia,  which  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  hod  long  formed  a alight 
counterpoise  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  em- 
pires, was  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  partitioned 
j by  its  powerful  neighbours.  Marty  inpolis  was  the 
capital  of  Roman  Armenia,  and  was  made  by  Jus- 
tinian a strong  fortress.  (Procop.  de  A ed.  iii.  2, 
j B.  P.  i.  17;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire , voL  ix.  p.  135 ; 

I Gibbon,  c.  xl.)  It  is  represented  by  the  modern 
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Midjarekyn  Cedreo,  vol.  ii.  pp.  419, 

601,  cd.  Bekker:  I titter,  Krdkunde , vol.  x.  pp.  78, 
*0,  1087,  vol.  xi.  pp.  67,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARU'CA.  [Soodiajca.] 

MARVINGI  (MapovfyToi),  * German  tribe  on 
the  east  of  Mons  Abnoha,  between  the  Suevi  and 
the  Danube.  (Ptol.  ii.ll.  § 22.)  The  town  of 
Bergimn  (the  modem  Bamberg)  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  Marvingi.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29.)  [L.S.] 
MARUNDAE  (MapourSai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 14), 
a people  wbo  lived  in  India  extra  Gangem,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  adjoining  the 
Gangaridae  [GakgauidakJ.  They  are  probably 
the  nunc  as  those  whom  Pliny  calls  Molindae  (vi. 
1 9.  a.  22),  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  same 
as  the  native  Indian  Varmdrt  [V.] 

MARL’S,  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  into  which 
it  flows  fntm  the  north.  Between  it  and  the  Cusus 
a band  of  exiled  Marcomannians  received  settlements 
from  the  Romans  under  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
63;  Plin.  II.  N.  iv.  25.)  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  river  is  the  same  as  the  March  in  Moravia; 
but  it  is  more  probably  identical  with  the  Marasch, 
which  the  ancients  generally  call  Marisus.  [Ma- 
kiscs.  ] [L.  S.] 

MARU'SIUM,  a town  which  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  fixes  at  13  M.  P.  from  Clodiana,  and  14 
M.  P.  from  the  river  Apeus,  on  the  road  to  Apol- 
lonia.  Colonel  Leake's  map  identifies  it  with 
Lxujna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARU'VIUM.  TMarruvium.] 

MASADA  (M atrdSa),  a very  strong  fortress  of 
Palestine,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  much 
more  fully  described  by  Josephus.  Strabo  mentions 
it  in  connection  with  the  jdiaenomena  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  sajing  that  there  are  indications  of  volcanic 
action  in  the  rugged  burnt  rocks  about  Moasada 
(MocurdSa).  Pliny  describes  it  as  situated  on  a 
rock  not  far  from  the  lake  Asphaltis.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.764;  Plin.  v.  17.)  The  description  of  Joeeplms, 
in  whose  histories  it  plays  a conspicuous  part,  is  as 
follows: — A lofty  rode  of  considerable  extent,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  precipitous  valleys  of  fright- 
ful depth,  afforded  difficult  access  only  in  two  parts; 
one  on  the  east,  towards  the  lake  Asphaltis,  by  a 
xigxag  path,  scarcely  practicable  and  extremely 
dangerous,  called  “ the  Serpent,"  from  its  sinuosi- 
ties; the  other  more  easy,  towards  the  west,  on 
which  side  the  isolated  rock  was  more  nearly  ap- 
proached by  the  hills.  The  summit  of  the  rock 
was  not  pointed,  but  a plane  of  7 stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, surrounded  by  a wall  of  white  stone, 
12  cubits  high  and  8 cubits  thick,  fortified  with 
87  towers  of  50  cubits  in  height.  The  wall  was 
joined  within  by  large  buildings  connected  with  the 
towers,  designed  for  barracks  and  magazines  for  the 
enormous  stores  and  munitions  of  war  which  were 
laid  up  in  this  fortress.  The  remainder  of  the  area, 
not  occupied  by  buildings,  was  arable,  the  soil 
being  richer  and  more  genial  than  that  of  the  plain 
below;  and  a further  provision  was  thus  made  for 
the  garrison  in  case  of  a failure  of  supplies 
from  without.  The  rain-water  was  preserved 
in  large  cisterns  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  A 
palace  on  a grand  scale  occupied  the  north-west 
ascent,  on  a lower  level  tluui  the  fortress,  but  con- 
nected with  it  by  covered  passages  cut  in  the  rock. 
This  was  adorned  within  with  porticoes  and  baths, 
supported  by  monolithic  columns;  tho  walls  and 
floor  were  covered  with  tesselated  work.  At  the 
distance  of  1000  cubits  from  the  fortress  a massive 
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tower  guarded  the  western  approach  at  its  narrowest 
and  most  difficult  point,  and  thus  completed  tho 
artificial  defences  of  this  most  remarkable  site,  which 
nature  had  rendered  almost  impregnable.  Jonathan, 
the  high-priest,  had  been  the  first  to  occupy  this 
rock  as  a fortress,  but  it  was  much  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  designed  it 
as  a refuge  for  himself,  both  against  his  own  dis- 
affected subjects,  and  particularly  against  the  mure 
dreaded  designs  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  constantly 
importuning  Antony  to  put  her  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea  by  removing  Herod  out  of  tho 
way.  It  was  in  this  fortress  that  the  unfortunate 
Mariamne  and  other  members  of  Herod's  family  were 
left  for  security,  under  his  brother  Joseph  and  a small 
garrison,  when  he  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
Antigonus  and  his  Parthian  allies.  The  fortress 
was  besieged  by  the  Partitions,  and  Joseph  was  an 
the  point  of  surrendering  for  want  of  water,  when  a 
timely  shower  filled  the  cisterns  and  enabled  the 
garrison  to  hold  out  until  it  was  relieved  by  Herod 
on  his  return  from  his  successful  mission  to  Rome. 
It  next  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  revolt, 
having  been  occupied  first  by  Manahem,  son  of 
Judas  the  Galilean,  a ringleader  of  the  ricarii,  who 
took  it  by  treachery,  and  put  the  Roman  garrison 
to  the  sword;  and  afterwards  by  Eleazar  and  his 
partisans,  a rival  faction  of  the  same  murderous 
fanatics,  by  whom  it  was  held  for  some  time  after 
Jerusalem  itself  had  fallen;  and  here  it  was  that 
the  last  scene  of  that  awful  tragedy  was  enacted 
under  circumstances  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  indomitable  obstinacy  and  endurance  that 
had  actuated  the  Jewish  zealots  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  their  trials  and  snfferings.  It  was 
the  only  stronghold  that  still  held  out  when  Flavius 
Silva  succeeded  Bassus  as  prefect  in  Judaea  (a.  d. 
73).  The  first  act  of  the  general  was  to  surround 
the  fortress  with  a wall,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison.  Having  distributed  sentries  along  this 
line  of  ci ream vmllnt ion,  he  pitched  his  own  camp  on 
the  west,  where  the  royk  was  most  nearly  approached 
by  tho  mountains,  and  was  therefore  more  open  to 
assault;  for  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provisions  and 
water  for  his  soldiers  did  not  allow  him  to  attempt 
a protracted  blockade,  which  the  enormous  stores  of 
provisions  and  water  still  found  there  by  Eleazar 
would  have  enabled  the  garrison  better  to  endure. 
Behind  the  tower  which  guarded  the  ascent  was  a 
prominent  rock  of  considerable  size  and  height, 
though  300  cubits  lower  than  the  wall  of  the  fortress, 
called  the  White  Cliff.  On  this  a bank  of  200 
cubits’  height  was  raised,  which  fonned  a base  for  a 
platform  (ffrjfrn)  of  solid  masonry,  50  cubits  in  width 
and  height,  on  which  was  placed  a tower  similar  Iu 
construction  to  those  invented  and  employed  in 
sieges  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  covered  with  plates 
of  iron,  which  reached  an  additional  60  cubits,  so  as 
to  dominate  the  wall  of  tho  castle,  which  was 
quickly  cleared  of  its  defenders  by  the  showers  of 
missiles  discharged  from  the  scorpions  and  balistae. 
The  outer  wall  soon  yielded  to  the  ram.  when  an 
inner  wall  was  discovered  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  garrison — a framework  of  timber  filled  with 
soil,  which  became  more  solid  and  compact  by  the 
concussions  of  the  ram.  This,  however,  was  speedily 
fired.  The  assault  was  fixed  for  the  morrow,  when 
the  garrison  prevented  the  swords  of  the  Romans  by 
one  of  the  moot  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  massacres 
on  record.  At  the  instigation  of  Eleazar,  they  first 
slew  every  man  his  wife  and  children;  then  having 
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collected  the  property  into  one  Leap,  ami  destroyed  I 
it  alt  by  fire,  they  out  Iota  for  ten  men,  who  should 
act  a*  executioners  of  the  other*,  while  tbey  Ur  in 
the  embrace  of  ibeir  slaughtered  families.  thie  was 
then  selected  by  tut  to  slay  tbe  other  nine  sur- 
vivors  ; and  he  at  Uxt,  having  set  fire  to  the  palace, 
with  * desperate  effort  drove  his  *wunl  completely 
through  hi*  nwii  body,  and  an  perished.  The  total 
number,  including  women  and  children,  was  960. 
An  old  woman,  with  a female  relative  of  EJeazar  and  , 
fire  children,  who  had  contrived  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  reservoire  while  the  massacre  was 
being  perpetrated,  survived,  and  narrated  these  farts 
to  the  astonished  Romans  when  they  entered  the 
fortress  on  the  following  morning  and  had  ocular 
demonstrator  of  the  frightful  tragedy. 

The  scene  of  this  catastrophe  has  been  lately  re- 
covered, and  the  delineations  of  the  artist  and  the 
description  of  the  traveller  have  proved  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  instanrr*,  the  injustice  of  live 
charge  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance  so  often 
preferred  aguin.it  the  Jewish  historian.  Mr.  Eli 
Smith  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  suggest  the 
identity  of  the  modern  ScbbeJk  with  the  Masada  of 
Josephus.  lie  had  only  viewed  it  at  a distance,  from 
tli*  cliffs  abort  Engeddi,  in  company  with  I>r.  Ro- 
binson ( Biblical  Re*carchtt,  ToL  UL  p.  242.  n.  I); 
hut  it  was  visited  and  fully  explored,  in  16142,  by 
Messrs.  Woolcot  and  Tipping,  from  whose  descrip- 
tions live  following  notices  are  extracted.  The  first 
view  of  it  from  tha  west  strikingly  illustrates  the 
accuracy  of  Strabo's  description  of  its  site.  41  Rocky  i 
precipices  of  a rich  reddish-brown  colour  nur- 
miinded  tts;  and  before  us.  across  a scorched  and 
desolate  tract,  Were  tlse  cliff  of  Scbbeh,  with  its 
rains,  the  adjacent  height  with  ragged  defiles  be- 
tween, and  the  Dead  Sea  lying  motoml«s  in  its  bed 
beneath.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of 
lonely  and  atom  grandeur."  So  on  quitting  the 
spot  they  found  tlve  ground  44  sprinkled  with  volcanic 
stows."  The  base  rf  the  cliff  is  separated  from 
the  water  by  a shud  or  sand -bank;  and  the  rock 
projects  heyood  the  mountain  nuige,  and  is  com- 
pletcly  inflated  by  a valley,  even  on  the  west  side,  1 
where  alone  4,the  rock  can  now  he  climbed:  the  ]mm 
on  the  east  described  by  Josephus  seem*  to  have 
been  *wrpt  awn y.  The  language  of  tl>at  historian 
respecting  the  loftiness  of  the  site,  is  not  very  ex-  ; 
travaganL  It  requires  firm  nerves  to  stand  over  its 
steepest  sides  and  look  directly  down.  The  depth 
at  these  point*  can  not  be  le*s  than  1000  feet. ..... 

The  whole  area  we  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  from  N.  to  i\,  and  a third  of  a mile 
in  breadth.  On  approaching  the  rock  fmm  the 
west,  the  * white  promontory,’  ax  Josephus  appro- 
priately calls  it,  is  seen  on  this  aide  near  the  northern 
end.  Thk  U tin*  point  where  the  siege  wax  pressed 
and  carried.  Of  4 tlie  wall  built  round  about  the  cm-  ' 
tire  lop  of  the  hill  by  King  Herod,'  all  the  lower  port 
remain*.  Its  colour  is  uf  the  same  dark  red  a*  the 
rock,  though  it  is  said  to  liave  been  4 composed  of 
white  stone  but  on  breaking  the  stone,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  naturally  whitish,  and  had  been  burnt 
brown  hr  the  sun."  The  ground-plan  of  the  xtorc- 
houaes  and  barracks  can  still  be  traced  in  the  found-  ; 
atoms  of  the  buildings  on  the  summit,  and  the 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  natural  rock  are  of  enor-  | 
moos  dimensions:  one  is  mentioned  as  nearly  50  fret 
deep,  100  long,  and  45  broad;  its  wall  still’  covered 
with  a white  cement.  The  foundations  of  a round 
tower,  40  or  50  feet  below  the  northern  summit, 
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may  lixvo  bren  connected  with  the  palace,  and  the 
window*  cut  in  the  rock  near  by,  which  Mr.  Woulcot 

o,  inject n rr*  to  hare  belonged  to  some  large  cistern, 
now  covered  up,  may  prwsibly  have  lighted  the  rock  - 
bewti  gallery  by  which  the  palace  communicated 
with  the  furtrra*.  From  the  summit  of  the  rock 
every  part  of  the  wall  of  circtimvallalion  could  be 
traced, — carried  slung  lire  low  ground,  and,  wherever 
it  met  a precipice,  commencing  again  on  the  hirh 
summit  shore,  thus  making  (be  retire  circuit  of  the 
place.  Connected  with  it,  at  interval*,  were  the 
walls  of  the  Roman  camps,  opposite  the  NW.  and 
SE.  corners,  the  former  being  the  spot  where  Jo- 
sephus place*  that  of  the  Roman  genera]  A third 
may  he  traced  on  the  level  near  the  shore.  1 he 
oulLiue  of  the  works,  as  seen  from  the  bright*  above, 

i i*  as  complete  as  if  they  had  bren  but  recently 
abandoned.  The  Roman  wall  is  6 feet  broad,  built, 
like  the  fort  re**  walls  and  buildings  above,  with 
rough  stone*  laid  keenly  together,  and  the  interstice* 
filled  in  with  small  pieces  of  atone.  The  wall  is 
half  a mile  or  more  distant  from  the  rock,  so  as  to 
be  without  range  of  the  stones  discharged  by  tbo 
garrison.  No  water  wa»  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood hut  such  ax  the  recent  rain*  bad  left  in 
the  hollows  of  tbe  rocks ; confirming  the  remark  of 
Josephus,  that  water  as  well  as  food  wax  brought 
thither  to  the  Roman  army  from  a distance.  Ita 
pewit iun  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  peninsula  Unit 
run*  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  its  ex-torn  shore,  to- 
wards its  southern  extremity.  ( BMiothccn  Sacra, 
1843,  pp.  62—67;  Traill’s  JoncpJkug,  vol.  u.  pp. 
109 — 115:  tbe  platen  are  giveu  in  voL  i.  p.  126, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  87.  2.1H.)  It  must  be  admitted  that  tbe 
identification  of  StbbtA  with  Mastda  is  must  com- 
plete, and  the  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Jewish  lustarian,  marvcllim*  as  hi*  narrative  appear* 
without  confirmation,  so  retire  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  be  was  himarlf  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
fHWWh  (G.  W.l 

MASAI TICA  (Marun'm),  a river  tbe  “ em- 
bouchure " of  which  i*  placed  by  Arrian  (/VnydL 

p.  18)  on  tlw  S.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  90  stadia  from 
the  Noi*.  Reunell  ( Comp.  (hog.  vol.  ii.  p.  825) 
ha*  identified  it  with  tbe  Kamutfar.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASAN1  (Mooflurji).  a people  of  Arabia  Deoerta, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19.  § 2),  situated 
above  the  RhxabcnL  (Forster,  Gtog.  6f  .4  mini, 
Voi.  L pp.  284.  285.)  [G.W.] 

MASCAS  (Meuredi,  Xcnoph.  A nab.  i.  5.  § 4;, 
a small  river  of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Xc- 
noplKiu  in  tbo  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  through 
that  country.  It  Bowed  round  a town  which  be 
call*  Coraote,  and  was  probably  a tributary  of  tbe 
Euphrates.  Fcrtfar  imagines  that  it  is  the  tame 
m*  the  Seocoras  of  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 3),  which  had 
its  ri«  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiaibia.  [V.] 
MASCIACUM,  a place  In  Jiliaetia.  cm  the  n.<»d 
leading  from  Veldidena  to  Pans  Aeni  (/<.  Ant.  p. 
259),  identified  with  GmnmJ  o a the  or 

with  Matzni,  near  liattmherg.  [L.  S.J 

MASCLIANA  or  MASCLIANAE,  a town  in 
Dacia,  which  the  Peutingcr  Tablo  fixes  at  1 1 M.  1*. 
from  Gugana.  The  Goofpapber  of  Ravenna  calls  it 
Marsel  unis;  its  position  mud  be  sought  for  near 
Karanstbct.  (E.  B.  J.l 

MASDORA’NI  (Moa6wporel  or  Mapuparcd),  a 
wild  tribe  who  occupied  tbe  mountain  range  of 
Masdoranus,  between  Parthia  and  Ariana,  extending 
8W.  towards  the  ihoert  part  of  Canuxnia  or  Kir- 
maa.  (PioL  vi,  17.  § 3.)  [V.J 
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MASDORAXUS. 

MASDORA'XUS  (Maffdwparo'),  .1  chain  of 
mountains  which  divided  panhia  from  Ciirmsuiia 
I>e»frta,  extending  in  a & direction.  They  um»t 
bn  considered  a*  spurs  of  the  , San  phi  ntuuntam* 
(Ifazanity  which  lie  to  the  K.  of  Parthia  (1'tot 

, . , . [y.i 

MASKS  (Mtfcnji.  n M eunrrot,  Steph.  D.:  EtA 
MaiHfTjoi),an  ancient  city  in  the  district  llerrmiiciia, 
in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  nkentioned  by  Homer 
along  with  Aegira.  In  the  time  of  Panxamaa  it 
was  used  as  a harbour  by  Hertnione.  (Horn.  II,  iL 
562;  Strab.  viiL  p.3T6;  nM.  ii.  36,  § 2;  Steph.  B, 
#.  e.)  It  was  probably  m tinted  on  the  western  ruast 
of  Herminnis,  at  the  brad  of  Uie  deep  bar  of  KUddJiUt, 
which  is  protected  by  a email  island  in  front.  The 
possesion  of  tliiat  harbour  on  the  Argnlic  gulf  must 
hare  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  oi 
Hermione,  since  they  were  thn*  aired  the  navigation 
round  the  peninsula  of  Kranidhi.  The  French  Com- 
mission,  however,  place  Maws  more  to  the  truth,  at 
pswt  A 'Mi,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  tile 
of  Halite.  [HaUCK.]  (Leake,  Morra.  vol.  ii. 
p>.  463,  FeiifpottHesutca.  p.  267 ; BohUye,  AAsbreAet, 
^c.  p.  61 ; Curtiu*.  Ptlopam ittsot,  rol.  ii.  p.  462.) 
MASICES.  [Mauretania,] 

MA'SIUS  (rb  M data*  Spot,  Strah.  xi.  pp.  506, 
527  ; PtoL  v.  IS.  § 2),  a chain  of  mountain* 
which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Mcitofrttniiiin, 
and  extejid  in  a direction  nearly  east  and  went. 
They  may  be  considered  as  connecting  the  great 
western  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Amanus, 
between  Cilicia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Xtphntes,  mi 
the  eastern  or  Armenian  aide.  The  modem  name 
u Karjn  BagkUvr.  Strabo  states,  that  M.  Marius 
b in  Armenia,  because  hr  extends*  Armenia  some- 
what more  to  the  W.  and  S.  tlian  other  geographer*. 
A southern  spur  of  the  MasUn  chain  U the  nvuritain 
district  round  Singara  (now  Sinjar).  [V.] 

MA'SPII  (McLrnoi,  Herml.  i.  125),  one  of  the 
three  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  an  forming  tlie 
fmxt  ami  moat  honourable  class  among  the  ancient 
Persians.  [V.] 

MASS  A (MsLnro,  Ptol.  »r.  6.  § 6 ; Masatat, 
Poly  lx.  ap.  Plin.  v.  l),a  river  of  Libya,  which  joined 
the  sea  not  far  to  the  N.  of  the  Duma  (Smegaf\  and 
to  the  S.  of  Soloeia  (Cape  Blanco)  in  E.  long.  10° 
30',  N,  Ut  16°  30*.  [E.  R.J.] 

MASSA,  aurmtoed  Mama  VmtRsiuriin.  a town 
of  Ktmria,  situated  abool  12  mites  from  the  sea, 
cm  a hill  orerlocJcing  the  wide  plain  of  the  Maremma  : 
hence  it  is  now  called  It  assn  Mnrittima.  In  tin? 
•nuldle  ages  it  w**  a considerable  city  aud  the  sec  of 
a bishop;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  nny  ancient 
•Uthor  earlier  than  Ammianus  Marcellinus-  (xiv.  11. 
§ 27),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Constant  ins  Galina.  From  the  epithet 
Veternensia,  it  would  eeem  Jirobable  that  thrro  was 
an  Etruscan  city  of  the  name  of  Vcternurn  in  its 
neighbourhood!  and,  according  to  Mr.  Dennia, 
there  are  sign*  of  an  Etruscan  population  on  a hill 
railed  the  Poggio  di  Yftretn,  a little  to  the  SE. 
tf  the  mad  era  town.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  rnl.  iL  p. 
213  ) [E.  II.  IL] 

MASSABATICA.  [Mesbabatae.] 

MASSAEI  (Motrrrmui),  a people  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  §§  9,  11)  in  the  extreme  N.  of 
Scythia,  near  the  mountains  of  the  ALani,  or  the  N. 
part  of  the  Ural  rluun.  [ E.  U.  .L] 

MASSAE5YLI.  [Nitmidia.] 

MA&SAGA  (Td  Mdotroryw,  Arrian,  A mil.  iv.  25, 
39).  a strongly  fjrtirkd  town  In  the  NE.  part  of 
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India,  hciwcen  the  Cophe*  ami  the  Indus.  It  is 
stated  by  Arrian  (/.  c.)  to  have  made  a desj^rwt* 
defence,  and  to  have  withstood  Alexander  for  ftxir 
days  of  continued  assault.  It  had  been  the  ne- 
sidetut)  nf  the  Indian  king  Asaacanus,  who  was  re- 
cently dead  when  Alexander  arrived  them.  (Curt. 
riiL  10).  This  name  is  written  differently  in  dille- 
rent  authors.  Thus,  Strabo  writes  it  Maatfrya  (mv. 
p.  693);  Steph-  Pyx.  and  Diodorus.  Ma/xuua  (xviL 
nWB.);  and  Curtins,  Maxaga  (/.  r.).  It  is  doubt- 
less the  same  as  the  Sanscrit,  Manuka,  near  tike 
Gurneiu  (or  Gauri ).  Curtius  him*elf  mentions 
tliat  a rapid  river  or  torrent  defended  it  on  ita 
eastern  side.  (Laxaen's  Map  of  India,)  [V.] 

MASSA 'GETAE  (Maatro^fra*),  a muneruus  and 
powerful  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on  the  plains  to 
tlie  E.  of  the  Caspian  and  to  the  S.  of  the  I.i  rdone*, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Arnxm  Cyrus,  according  to 
story,  lout  hie  life  in  a bloody  fight  against  them 
and  their  queen  Tomyris.  (Herod,  i.  205 — 214; 
Justin,  i.  3.)  They  were  so  analogous  to  the 
Scythians  that  they  were  reckoned  as  member*  of 
the  same  race  by  many  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  a detailed  account  of  their 
habit*  arvi  manner  of  life.  From  the  exactness  of 
the  geographical  data  fomi-hed  by  that  historian, 
the  situation  of  this  people  can  be  made  out  with 
considerable  prcriMon.  The  Araxes  is  the  Juxartea, 
and  the  immense  plain  to  the  E.  of  the  Caspian  w 
that  u stepp#  *’  land  which  now  includes  Suugaria 
and  Mongolia,  touching  on  the  frontier  of  Eggttr, 
and  extending  to  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  The  gold 
and  breeire  in  whirh  their  conntry  abounded  were 
found  in  the  Altai  range.  Strabo  (xi.  ppL  512— 
514)  confirms  the  statement*  of  the  Father  of 
History  a*  to  the  inhuman  practices  and  repulsive 
habit*  of  these  earliest  specimen*  of  the  Mongolian 
race.  It  may  be  observed  that  while  Niebuhr 
(Klein  Sckrift,  p.  362).  iKx-kh  (Carp.  Inter.  Grate. 
pi.  xi.  p.  81) and  SchaforUt  (Slav.  Alt  vol.i.  p.  279) 
agree  in  assigning  them  to  the  Mongo)  stock,  Von 
Humboldt  (Asie  Central*,  voL  i-  p.  400)  mnshleni 
them  to  have  belonged  to  the  Indo- European 
fondly. 

Alexander  came  into  collision  with  these  wander- 
ing hurtle*,  during  the  campaign  of  Sogdiana,  1*.  c. 
328.  (Arrian,  Ar.ab,  iv.  16, 17.)  The  Ma*rag«j*0 
occur  ill  Pom pr«u jus  Mela  (».  2.  § 5),  Pliny  (vi.  19), 
and  Ptdcoy  (vi.  10.  $2.  13.  § 3):  afterwards 
they  appear  a*  Alani.  [Aijinu]  [E.  B.  J ] 

MASSAXIA  (MoeriraAia),  a river  of  Crete, which 
Ptotnny  (iii,  17-  § 3)  place*  to  the  W.  of  Psychiurn 
( Karin'),  mn  the  Megalo-pdtamo.  (Huck.  Krcta,  Vul 
i.  pi  393.)  [E.  B.  JO 

MASSAXIA.  [Massiua.] 

MASSALICFTIC U M OSTIUM.  [Fossa  Ma 
juanaJ 

MASSAN1  (Ma<r(r<u*of,  Diod.  xv.  102).  a people 
of  India,  who  are  said  by  Diodoni*  to  hare  lived 
near  the  mouth*  of  the  Indus,  in  tlie  district  called 
Fattalene.  [V.] 

MASSAVA,  in  Gallia,  i*  placed  by  the  Table 
between  Brivodumm  (/irwire)  and  Ebdmum.  which 
is  Kerirnnro  (Sever*)  »<i  dee  /awl  Tlie  distanen 
i*  marked  the  san  e from  Mil-i-uv*  to  Brivodurum 
and  to  Nevimum,  being  xvi.  in  each  cane.  Mat*uva 
is  M oir  or  Mixes,  a place  where  the  small  ritcr 
Mount  flow*  into  the  Loire;  hut  the  numbers  in  the 
Tabic  da  not  agree  with  the  real  diftaaoe,  na 
D*AnviUe  says,  and  he  would  coirect  them  in  1 ia 
usual  way.  [G*  L.) 

If 
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MASSIA'NI  (Mcuurtiu'oi,  Strab.  xv.  p.  693),  a 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  NE.  part  of  India,  lieyond 
the  Punjab,  between  the  Cophes  and  the  Indus. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  connection  with 
the  Astoceni  and  Asparii,  and  must  therefore  have 
dwelt  along  the  mountain  range  to  the  N.  of  the 
Kabul  river.  [V.] 

MA'SSICUS  MOMS  (Monte  Massicd ),  a moun- 
tain, or  rather  range  of  hills,  in  Campania,  which 
formed  the  limit  between  Campania  properly  so  called 
and  the  portion  of  Latium,  south  of  the  Liris,  to 
which  the  name  of  Latium  Novum  or  Adjectum  was 
sometimes  given.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The  Massican 
Hills  form  a range  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  group  near 
Suessa  (the  Mte  di  Sta.  Croce),  in  a SW.  direction, 
to  within  2 miles  of  the  sea,  where  it  ends  in  the 
hill  of  .1  fondragone,  just  above  the  ancient  Sinuessa. 
The  MassicAn  range  is  not,  like  the  more  lofty 
group  of  the  Mte.  di  Sta.  Croce  or  Rocca  J fonfina, 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  is  composed  of  the  ordinary 
limestone  of  the  Apennines  (Daubeny  On  Volcanoes , 
p.  175).  But,  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
volcanic  formations  of  Campania,  the  soil  which 
covers  it  is  in  great  jmrt  composed  of  such  products, 
and  lienee  probably  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  vied 
with  the  still  more  noted  Falernian.  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  143,  Aen.  vii.  724;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  19,  iii.  21. 
5 ; Sil.  Ital.  vii.  20;  Martial,  i.  27.  8,  xiii.  Ill;  Plin. 
xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Columell.  iii.  8.)  Yet  the  whole  of  this 
celebrated  range  of  hills  does  not  exceed  9 miles  in 
length  bv  about  2 in  breadth.  (E.  H.  B.] 

MASSICYTES,  MASSYCITES,  or  MASSICY- 
TUS  (Mcufirhrvrot),  a mountain  range  traversing 
western  Lycia  from  north  to  snath,  issuing  in  the 
north,  near  Xysn,  from  Mount  Taurus,  and  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  river  Xanthus,  though  in  the 
south  it  turns  a little  to  the  east,  (l’tol.  v.  3.  § 1 ; 
Plin.  v.  28;  Quint.  Smym.  iii.  232.)  [L.  S.J 


MASSTE'NA,  a town,  mentioned  only  by  Avienus 
(Or.  Marit.  450,  seq.),  situated  on  the  south  coast 
of  Hispinia  Tarraconensis,  from  which  the  Sinus 
Massieuus  derived  its  name.  It  is  the  bay  S.  of 
Cartagena  between  C.  Palos  and  C.  Onto. 

MASSl'LIA  (Ma-TffaA/a  : Eth.  Vtaaaa\ulrr7\s% 
MaotraAifjrrjr,  Mcur<raA«uT.  in  the  feminine,  Matr- 
oaktw m : Massilienris : the  modern  name.  Mar- 
seille, is  from  the  corrupted  Latin.  Marsilia,  which 
in  the  Provencal  became  Manilla ).  Massalia, 
which  the  Romans  wrote  Massilia,  is  a town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  coast,  east  of  the  Rhone. 
Its  position  is  represented  by  the  French  city  of 
Marseille , in  the  dcj«artment  of  Rouches-du- Rhone. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 8)  calls  Massalia  a city  of  the 
Commoni,  whose  territory  he  extends  along  the  coast 
from  Massnlia  to  Forum  Julii  (Frejus).  He  places 
Massalia  in  43°  5'  N.  lat.  ; and  he  makes  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  15  hours,  15  minutes  ; which 
does  not  differ  many  minutes  from  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  as  deduced  from  the  true  latitude  of 
Marseille,  which  is  about  43°  18'  N.  lat. 
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The  territory  of  Marseille,  though  poor,  pro- 
duced some  good  wine  and  oil,  and  the  sea  abounded 
in  fish.  The  natives  of  the  country  were  probably 
a mixed  race  of  Celtne  and  I.igurcs  ; or  the  Ligu- 
rian pipulation  may  have  exteuded  west  as  far  as 
the  Rhone.  Stephanas  (a.r.  Maooakla),  whose  au- 
thority is  nothing,  except  we  may  understand  him 
as  correctly  citing  Hecataeus,  describes  Massalia  as  a 
city  of  Ligystice  in  Celtic©.  And  .Strabo  (iv.  p 203) 
observes,  “ that  as  far  west  as  Massalia.  and  a little 
further,  the  Salves  inhabit  the  Alps  that  lie  above 
the  coast  and  some  pirts  of  the  coast  itself,  mingled 
with  the  Hellenes.”  This  is  doubtless  the  meaning 
of  Strabo's  text, as  Groskurd  remarks  ( Transl.  Strab. 
vol.  i.  p.  350).  Strabo  adds,  “ and  the  old  Greeks 
give  to  the  Salves  the  name  of  Ligyes,  and  to  the 
country  which  the  Mnxsnliots  poetess  the  name  of 
Ligystice  ; but  the  later  Greeks  name  them  Celto- 
lig.',ps*  assign  to  them  the  plain  country  as  far 
as  the  Khodanus  and  the  Dnirntia.”  Massalia,  then, 
appears  to  have  been  built  on  a coast  which  was 
occupied  by  a Ligurian  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  town  of  Phocaea  in 
Asia,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  muritime  states  of 
antiquity,  showed  their  countrymen  the  way  to  the 
Adriatic,  to  Tynrhenia,  Iberia,  and  to  Tartessu*. 
(Herod,  i.  163).  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  their 
visiting  Celtic©  or  the  country  oif  the  Celtae.  The 
story  of  the  origin  of  Maasalin  is  preserved  by  Aristotle 
(op.  A (hen.  xiii.  p.  576)  in  his  history  of  the  polity  of 
the  Massilien.se*.  Euxenus,  a Phocaean,  was  a friend 
of  Nannus,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Xannus,  being  about  to  marry  his  daughter, 
invited  to  the  feast  Euxenus,  who  happened  to 
have  arrived  in  the  country.  Now  the  marriage 
was  after  the  following  fashion.  The  young  woman 
was  to  enter  after  the  feast,  and  to  give  a cup  of  wine 
and  water  to  the  suitor  whom  she  preferred  ; and  the 
man  to  whom  she  gave  it  was  to  l>e  her  husband. 
The  maid  coming  in  gave  the  cup,  either  by  chance 
or  for  some  reason,  to  Euxentu.  Her  name  was 
Pet t;i.  The  father,  who  considered  the  giving  of  Lite 
cup  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  deity,  consented 
that  Euxenus  should  have  Petta  to  wife  ; and  F.u- 
xenus  gave  her  the  Greek  name  Arbtnxena.  It  is 
added,  that  then*  was  a family  in  Massalia.  up  to 
Aristotle's  time,  named  Protiadne,  for  Protis  was  a 
son  of  Euxenus  and  Arbtoxena. 

Justin  (xliii.  3,  &c.),  the  epitomiser  of  Trogrs 
Fompoius,  who  was  either  of  Gallic  or  Ligurian 
origin,  for  his  ancestors  were  Vorontii,  tells  the  story 
in  a somewhat  different  way.  He  fixes  the  time  of 
the  Phocaeans  coming  to  Gallia  in  the  reien  of  Tar- 
quinius,  who  b Tarquinius  Prise u*.  The  Phocaean* 
first  entered  the  Tiber,  and,  making  a treaty  with  the 
Roman  king,  continued  their  voyage  to  the  furthest 
bays  of  Gallia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  They 
were  pleased  with  the  country,  and  returning  to 
Phocaea,  induced  a greater  number  of  Phocaeans  to 
go  with  them  to  Gallia.  The  commanders  of  the 
fleet  were  Simos  and  Protis.  Plutarch  also  (Solon, 
c.  2.)  names  Protos  the  founder  of  Massalia.  Simos 
and  Protis  introduced  themselves  to  Nannus.  king  of 
the  Segobrii  or  Segobrigii,  in  whose  territories  they 
wished  to  build  a city.  Xanmu  was  busy  at  this 
time  with  preparing  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cvptis,  and  t lie  strangers  were  politely  invited  to  the 
marriage  feast.  The  choice  of  the  young  woman 
for  her  husband  fell  on  Protis  ; hut  the  cup  which 
she  offered  him  contained  only  water.  From  this  fact, 
insignificant  in  itself,  n modern  writer  deduces  the 
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conclusion,  that  if  it  was  wine  and  water,  the  wine 
came  from  foreign  commerce,  and  commerce  anterior 
to  tho  arrival  of  the  Phocaeans  ; “ for  the  vine  was 
not  yet  introduced  into  Gaul.”  But  the  vine  is  a 
native  of  Gallia  Narbonensia,  and  king  Nannus  may 
have  had  wine  of  his  own  making.  The  Phocaeans 
now  built  Massalia  ; and  though  they  were  con- 
tinually  harassed  by  the  Ligurians,  they  beat  them 
off,  conquered  fresh  territories,  and  built  new  cities 
in  them.  The  time  of  the  settlement  of  Massalia  is 
fixed  by  Scyinnus  Chius  120  years  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  or  n.  c.  GOO. 

Strabo  (iv.  p.  179)  found  in  some  of  his  autho- 
rities a story  that  the  Phocaeans  before  they  sailed  to 
Gallia  were  told  by  an  oracle  to  take  a guide  from 
Artemis  of  Ephesus  ; and  accordingly  they  went  to 
Ephesus  to  ask  the  goddess  how  they  should  obey 
the  oracular  order.  The  goddess  appeared  to  Aris- 
tarchc,  one  of  the  women  nf  noblest  rank  in  Ephesus, 
in  a dream,  and  bade  her  join  the  expedition,  and 
take  with  her  a statue  from  the  temple.  Aristarche 
went  with  the  adventurers,  who  built  a temple  to 
Artemis,  and  made  Aristarche  the  priestess.  In  all 
their  colonies  the  Massaliots  established  the  worship 
of  Artemis,  and  set  up  the  same  kind  of  wooden 
statue,  and  instituted  the  same  rites  as  in  the  mother- 
city.  For  though  Phocaca  founded  Massalia,  Ephe- 
sus was  the  city  which  gave  to  it  ita  religion. 
[Erniisra,  VoL  I.  p.  834.] 

The  Galli,  as  Justin  calls  them,  learned  from  the 
Massaliots  the  usages  of  civilised  life  (Justin,  xliii. 
4),  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  build  walls  round 
their  cities.  They  learned  to  live  under  the  rules  of 
Ihw,  to  prune  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive.  Thus 
Greek  civility  was  imported  into  barbaric  Gallia, 
and  France  still  possesses  a large  and  beautiful  city, 
a lasting  memorial  of  Greek  enterprise. 

Nannus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Co- 
manus,  to  whom  a cunning  Ligurian  suggested  that 
Massalia  would  some  time  ruin  all  the  neighbouring 
people,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  stifled  in  its  infancy. 
He  told  him  the  fable  of  the  bitch  and  her  whelps, 
which  Phaedrus  has  (i.  19):  but  this  part  of  the  old 
story  is  hardly  credible.  However,  the  king  took 
advantage  of  a festival  in  Massalia,  which  Justin 
calls  by  the  Roman  name  of  Floralia,  to  send  some 
stout  men  there  under  the  protection  of  Massaliot 
hospitality,  and  others  in  carts,  concealed  in  hampers 
covered  with  leaves.  He  posted  himself  with  his 
troops  in  the  nearest  mountains,  ready  to  enter  the 
city  when  his  men  should  open  the  gates  at  night, 
and  the  Massaliots  were  sunk  in  sleep  and  filled  with 
wine.  But  a woman  spoiled  tho  plot.  She  was  a 
kinsman  of  the  king,  and  had  a Greek  for  her  lover. 
She  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  handsome 
youth  as  she  lay  in  his  arms  : she  told  him  of  the 
treachery,  and  urged  him  to  save  his  life.  The  man 
reported  it  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  Li- 
gurians were  pulled  out  of  their  hi  ling- places  and 
massacred,  and  the  treacherous  king  was  surprised 
when  he  did  not  expect  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  with 
7000  of  his  men.  From  this  time  the  Massaliots 
on  festal  days  shut  their  gates,  kept  good  watch, 
and  exercised  a vigilant  superintendence  over 
strangers. 

The  traditions  of  tho  early  history  of  Massalia 
have  an  appearance  of  truth.  Everything  is  natural. 
A womans  love  founded  and  saved  Massalia.  A 
woman’s  tender  heart  saved  the  life  of  the  noble 
Englishman  who  rescued  tho  infant  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia from  destruction  ; and  the  same  gentle  and 
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I heroic  woman,  Pocahontas,  by  marrying  another 
Englishman,  made  peace  between  the  settlers  and 
I the  savages,  and  secured  for  England  a firm  footing 
in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

I Livy’s  story  (v.  34)  of  the  Phocaeans  landing  on 
the  site  of  Massalia  at  the  time  of  Bclloresus  and  his 
Celts  being  on  the  way  to  invade  Italy,  is  of  no  value, 
j When  Cyrus  invaded  Ionia  (b.  c.  546),  part  of 
the  Phocaeans  left  Phocaea  and  sailed  to  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  where  the  Phocaeans  had  made  a settlement 
twenty  years  before.  Herodotus,  who  tells  the  his- 
tory of  these  adventurers  at  some  length,  says  nothing 
of  their  settlement  at  Massalia.  (i.  163 — 167.) 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  252),  on  the  authority  of  Antiochus, 
names  Creontiades  as  the  commander  of  tho  Pho- 
caeans who  fled  from  their  country  on  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  went  to  Corsica  and  Masaalia,  whence 
being  driven  away,  they  founded  Velia  in  Italy.  It 
is  generally  said  that  the  exiles  from  Phocaca  formed 
the  second  colony  to  Massalia  ; but  though  it  seems 
likely  enough,  the  evidence  is  rather  imperfect. 
When  Thucydides  says  (i.  13)  that  the  Phocaeans 
while  they  were  founding  Massalia  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  a naval  battle,  we  get  nothing 
from  this  fact  as  to  the  second  settlement  of  Mas- 
salia. We  only  learn  that  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  probably  looking  out  for  trading  posts  on  the 
Gallic  shore,  or  were  already  there,  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Phocaeans  ; and  if  we  interpret  Thucy- 
dides’ words  as  we  ought  to  do,  he  means  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Massalia,  whenever  that  was. 
Pausunios,  who  is  not  a careless  writer  (x.  8.  § 6), 
states  that  the  Massaliot*  were  a Phncaean  colony, 
and  a part  of  those  who  fled  from  Ilnrpagua  the 
Made  ; and  that  having  gained  a victoiy  over  the 
Carthaginians,  they  got  possession  of  the  country 
which  they  now  hare.  The  Phocaeans  dedicated  a 
bronze  statue  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  commemorate 
the  victory.  There  seems,  then,  to  have  been  nn 
opinion  current,  that  8ome  of  the  exiles  at  the  time 
I of  the  Persian  invasion  settled  at  Massalia  ; and  also 
n confusion  between  the  two  settlements.  Justin, 

; following  Trogns,  speaks  of  the  Massaliots  having 
great  wars  with  the  Galli  and  Ligurea,  and  of  their 
often  defeating  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  a war  tluit 
arn&o  out  of  some  fishing  vessels  being  taken,  and 
granting  them  peace  They  also  were,  lie  says,  in 
alliance  with  Home  almost  from  the  time  of  fonnding 
their  city  ; but  it  seems  that  he  had  forgotten  what 
he  said  a little  before,  that  it  was  not  almost  from 
that  time,  but  even  before.  They  also  contributed 
gold  and  silver  to  pay  the  ransom  when  the  Galli 
took  Rome,  for  which  they  received  freedom  from 
taxation  (immunitas),  and  other  privileges;  which  is 
very  absurd,  and  certainly  untrue.  The  historical 
connection  of  Rome  and  Massalia  belongs  to  a later 
time. 

Massalia  was  built  on  rocky  ground.  The  harbour 
lay  beneath  a rock  in  the  form  of  a theatre,  which 
looked  to  the  sonth.  Both  the  harbour  and  the  city 
were  well  walled,  and  the  city  was  of  considerable 
extent.  On  the  citadel  stood  the  Epbesium,  and 
the  temple  of  Delphinian  Apollo,  which  was  a com- 
mon sanctuary  of  all  the  Ionians,  but  the  Kpherium 
was  a temple  of  Artemis  of  Ephesus.  The  Mas- 
saliots  had  ship-houses  (mwktoikoi)  and  an  armoury 
(br\o$J}Krj) ; and  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity 
they  had  many  vessels,  arms,  and  stores  of  ammu- 
nition both  for  navigation  and  for  the  siege  of  cities; 
by  which  means  they  kept  off  the  barbarians  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Romans.  (Strab.  pp. 
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iv.  179,  180.)  Caesar,  who  knew  the  site  well,  de- 
scribes M.-vvaalia  as  washed  by  the  sea  almost  along 
tliree  parts  «»f  its  extent;  the  fourth  part  was  that 
by  which  the  city  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land ; and  here  also  the  part  that  was  occupied  by 
the  citadel  was  protected  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  a very  deep  valley  (B.  C.  ii.  1).  He  speaks  of 
an  island  opjorite  to  Massalia.  There  are  three  small 
islands  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  present 
port.  It  was  connected  with  the  mainland,  as  Eu- 
menius  describes  it,  “ by  a space  of  fifteen  hundred 
paces.”  D’Anville  observes  that  these  fifteen  hun- 
dred paces,  or  a Homan  mile  and  a half,  considerably 
exceed  the  actual  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
port  to  the  place  called  the  Grande  Pomte  ; and  he 
supposes  that  we  must  take  these  to  l*e  single  paces, 
and  so  reduce  the  space  to  half  the  dimensions. 
Walckenaer  (GSog.  vol.  i.  p.  25)  supposes 
Kumenius  to  mean  that  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
Massalia  stood  was  1500  paces  long.  At  present 
the  port  of  Marseille  is  turned  to  the  west ; but  the 
old  port  existed  for  a long  time  after  the  Homan 
period.  This  old  port  was  named  I jury  don  (Mela, 
ii.  5),  a name  which  also  appears  on  a medal  of 
Massalia.  The  houses  of  Massalia  were  mean.  Of 
the  public  buildings  not  a trace  remains  now,  though 
it  seems  that  there  were  not  very  long  ago  some  re- 
mains of  aqueducts  and  of  baths.  Medals,  urns,  and 
other  antiquities  have  often  been  dug  up. 

The  friendship  of  Rome  and  MaNsalia  dates  from 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  Massaliots  gave  the 
Romans  aid  (Liv.  xxi.  20,  25,  26).  and  assisted 
them  all  through  the  long  struggle.  (Polyb.  iii.  95.) 
In  b.  c.  208  the  Massaliots  sent  the  Romans  intel- 
ligence of  Asdrubal  having  come  into  Gallia.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  36.)  Massalia  was  never  safe  against  the 
Ligurians,  who  even  attacked  them  by  sea  (Liv. 
xl.  18).  At  hist  (n.  c.  154)  they  were  obi iged  to 
ask  the  Romans  for  aid  against  the  Oxybii  and 
Peceates,  who  were  defeated  by  Q.  Opimius.  The 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Romans  in  Southern 
Gallia  is  told  in  another  place  [Gallia  Tuans- 
Ai.riXA,  Yol.  I.  p.  953.] 
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A.  Site  of  the  modem  town. 

H.  Mount  above  the  CiUUel. 

C.  Modem  Port. 

D.  Port  Nruf. 

K.  Citadel. 

K.  Catalan  village  and  harbour. 

G.  Port  I'Kudoumc. 

H.  I.  dir. 

I.  Rateorau  t. 

K.  Pomrgne*  I. 

By  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Ligurians 
the  Massaliots  got  some  of  the  Ligurian  lands  ; and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Teutoncs  by  C.  Marius  (b.c. 


102)  near  Aquae  Scxtiae  (die),  the  Roman  com- 
mander gave  the  Massaliots  the  canal  which  he  had 
constructed  at  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  and 
they  levied  tolls  on  the  ships  that  used  it  [Fossa 
Mariana].  The  Massaliots  were  faithful  to  the 
Romans  in  all  their  campaigns  in  Gallia,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  supplies.  (Cic.  pro  Fimt.  c.  1.) 
Cn.  Pom pe ius  gave  to  the  community  of  Massalia 
lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  Volcae  Arecomici 
and  the  Helvii ; and  C.  Julius  Caesar  increased  their 
revenue  by  fresh  grants.  (B.  C.  i.  35.) 

When  Caesar  (i*.  c.  49)  was  inarching  from  Italy 
into  Spain  against  the  legati  of  Pompeius,  Massalia 
shut  her  gates  against  him.  The  excuse  was  that 
they  would  not  side  with  cither  party  ; but  they 
showed  that  they  were  really  favourable  to  Poin- 
peius  by  admitting  L.  Domitius  within  their  walls 
and  giving  him  the  command  of  the  city  (B.  C.  i. 
34 — 36).  At  the  suggestion  of  Pompeius  the 

Massaliots  also  had  made  great  preparations  for 
defence.  Caesar  left  three  legions  under  his  legal  u« 

C.  Trebonius  to  besiege  Massalia,  and  he  gave 

D.  Brutus  the  command  of  twelve  ships  which  he 
hud  constructed  at  Arelate  {Arles)  with  great  ex- 
pedition. While  Caesar  was  in  Spain,  the  Massaliots 
having  manned  seventeen  vessels,  eleven  of  which 
were  decked  ships,  and  put  on  boartl  of  them  many 
of  the  neighbouring  mountaineers,  named  Albici, 
fought  a battle  with  Brutus  in  which  they  lost  nine 
ships.  ( B . C.  i.  56 — 59.)  But  they  still  held  out, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  siege  nnd  their  sufferings  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Caesar's  History 
of  the  Civil  War  ( B . C.  ii.  1 — 22;  Dion  Cassius, 
xli.  25).  When  the  town  finally  surrendered  to 
Caesar,  the  people  gave  up  their  arms  and  military 
engines,  their  ships,  ami  all  the  money  that  was  in 
the  public  treasury.  The  city  of  Massalia  appeared 
in  Caesar's  triumph  at  Rome,  ‘-that  city,"  says 
Cicero,  “ without  which  Rome  never  triumphed 
over  the  Transalpine  nations"  ( Philipp . viii.  6, 
de  Offic.  ii.  8).  Still  it  retained  its  freedom  (aeTo- 
rofda),  or  in  Roman  language  it  was  a Libera  Civitas, 
a term  which  Strabo  correctly  explains  to  signify 
that  the  Massaliots  “ were  not  under  the  governor* 
who  were  sent  into  the  Provincia,  neither  the  city 
itself,  nor  the  dependencies  of  the  city."  Pliny  names 
Massalia  a “foedcrata  d vitas"  (iii.  4),  n term  which 
the  history  of  its  early  connection  with  Rome  explains. 

The  constitution  of  Massalia  was  aristocratic  and 
its  institutions  were  good  (Strab.  iv.  p.  179).  It  had 
a council  of  600,  who  held  their  places  for  life,  and 
were  named  Timuchi  (rtpovxoi).  The  council  had 
a committee  of  fifteen,  in  whose  hands  the  ordinary 
administration  was:  three  out  of  the  fifteen  presided 
over  the  committee,  and  had  the  chief  power ; they 
were  the  executive.  Strabo’s  text  here  becomes 
corrupt,  and  it  is  donbtful  whether  he  means  to  say 
that  no  inan  could  be  a Timuclms,  unless  be  had 
rhildren  ami  unless  he  could  trace  his  descent  for 
three  generations  from  a citizen,  or  that  no  man 
could  be  one  of  the  fifteen  unless  he  fulfilled  these 
conditions.  (See  Graskurd,  Transl.  Strabo,  vol.  i 
p.  310.)  Their  laws  were  Ionic,  says  Strabo,  what- 
ever this  means ; and  were  set  up  iu  public.  Pro- 
bably we  may  infer  that  they  were  not  overloaded 
with  legislation.  Aristotle  (PoL  v.  6)  seems  to  say 
that  Massalia  was  once  an  oligarchy,  and  we  may 
conclude  from  this  and  other  authorities  that  it  be- 
came a Timocracy,  that  is,  that  the  political  power 
came  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  a certain 
amount  of  wealth.  Cicero  (de  Rep.  i.  27,  28)  in 
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his  time  speaks  of  the  power  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  “ selecti  et  principes,”  or  as  he  calls  them  in 
another  place  the  “ opt i mates and  though  the 
administration  was  equitable,  “there  was.”  he  says, 

“ in  this  condition  of  tho  * populus’  a certain  resem- 
blance to  servitude.”  Though  the  people  had  little 
or  no  power,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  yet  the  name 
Demus  was  in  use ; and  probably,  as  in  most  Greek 
towns,  the  official  title  was  Boule  and  Dcinus,  as  at 
Rome  it  was  Senatus  Populusque  Ri  unarms.  The 
division  of  the  people  was  into  Phylae.  The  council 
of  the  600  probably  subsisted  to  a late  period,  for 
Lucian,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Toscorie 
(c.  24)  mentions  it  in  his  story  of  the  friendship  of 
Zenothcmis  and  Menecrates. 

Some  writers  have  attempted,  out  of  the  fragments 
of  antiquity,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  polity  of  Mas- 
sal  ia  ; an  idle  and  foolish  attempt.  A few  things 
are  recorded,  which  are  worth  notice;  and  though 
the  authority  for  some  of  them  is  not  a critical 
writer,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  invented. 
(Yaler.  Maxim,  it  6.)  Poison  was  kept  under  the 
care  of  the  administration,  and  if  a man  wished  to 
die,  he  must  apply  to  the  Six  Hundred,  and  if  he 
made  out  a good  case,  he  was  allowed  to  take  a dose ; 
mid  “ herein,”  says  Valerius,  **  a manly  investiga- 
tion was  tempered  by  kindness,  which  neither  al- 
lowed any  one  to  depart  from  life  without  a cause, 
and  wisely  gives  to  him  who  wishes  to  depart  a 
speedy  way  to  death.”  The  credibility  of  this  usage 
has  been  doubted  on  various  grounds ; but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  notions  of  antiquity. 
Two  coffins  always  stood  at  the  gates,  one  for  the 
the  slave,  one  for  the  freeman  ; the  bodies  were 
taken  to  the  place  of  inteiment  or  burning,  which- 
ever it  was.  in  a vehicle;  the  sorrow  terminated  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  which  was  followed  by  a 
domestic  sacrifice  and  a repast  of  the  relations.  Tho 
thing  was  done  cheap:  the  undertaker  would  not 
grow  rich  at  Mussalia.  No  stranger  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  city  with  arms;  they  were  taken  from 
him,  and  restored  when  he  went  away.  These  and 
other  precautions  had  their  origin  in  the  insecurity 
of  settlers  among  a warlike  and  hostile  population 
of  Ligurians  and  Galli.  The  Massnliota  also  had 
slaves,  as  all  Greeks  had;  and  though  manumission 
Was  permitted,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Valerius,  if 
lie  has  not  after  his  fashion  confounded  a Greek  and 
Roman  usage,  that  the  slave’s  condition  was  hard. 
A supply  of  slaves  might  be  got  from  the  Galli,  who 
sold  their  own  children.  Whether  the  Ligurian  was 
so  base,  may  he  doubted.  We  read  of  Ligurians 
working  for  daily  hire  for  Massaliot  masters.  This 
hardy  race,  men  and  women,  used  to  come  down 
from  the  mountains  to  earn  a scanty  pittance  by 
tilling  the  ground  ; and  twro  ancient  writers  have 
preserved  the  same  story,  on  the  evidence  of  Posi- 
donius, of  the  endurance  of  a Ligurian  woman  who 
was  working  for  a Massaliot  fanner,  and  being  seized 
with  the  pains  of  childbirth,  retired  into  a wood  to  be 
delivered,  and  came  back  to  her  work,  for  she  would 
not  lose  her  hire.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 65 ; Diislor.  iv.  20.) 
It  is  just  to  add  that  the  employer  paid  the  poor 
woman  her  wages,  and  sent  her  off  with  the  child. 

The  temperance,  decency,  and  simplicity  of  Mas-  1 
saliot  manners  during  their  hast  period,  before  they 
had  long  been  subjected  to  Roman  rule,  are  com- 
mended by  the  ancient  writers.  The  women  drank 
no  wine.  Those  spectacles,  which  the  Romans  called 
Minii,  coarse,  corrupting  exhibitions,  were  pro- 
hibited. Against  religious  imposture  the  Maasa*  j 
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Hot  shut  his  door,  for  in  those  days  there  were  men 
who  made  a trade  of  superstition.  The  highest 
sum  of  money  that  a man  could  get  with  a woman 
was  a hundred  gold  pieces:  he  must  take  a wife 
for  what  she  was  worth,  and  not  for  her  money. 
She  had  live  gold  pieces  for  her  dress,  and  five  for 
her  gold  ornaments.  This  was  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  sumptuary  laws.  Perhaps  the  Massaliot  women 
were  handsome  enough  to  want  nothing  more. 

Max-alia  cultivated  literature,  though  it  did  not 
produce,  as  far  ns  we  know,  either  poets  or  histo- 
rians. An  edition  (&tdpduxrn)  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  called  the  Massaliot  edition,  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics  in  settling  the  text  of  Homer. 
It  is  not  known  by  wbom  this  ediinn  was  made  ; 
but  as  it  bore  the  name  of  Mnssafa,  it  inay  be 
supposed  that  it  came  from  this  city.  The  name 
of  Pytheas  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  mari- 
time fame  of  Massnlia,  but  opinions  will  always 
differ,  as  they  did  in  antiquity,  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  voyages  and  his  veracity.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  104.) 
That  this  man,  a contemporary  of  Alexander,  navi- 
gated the  Atlantic  Ocean,  saw  Britain,  and  explored 
a large  part  of  tho  western  coast  of  Europe,  can 
hardly  bt?  doubted.  There  was  nothing  strange  in 
this,  for  the  Phoenicians  had  been  in  Britain  cen- 
turies before.  Pliny  (ii.  97)  records  a statement  of 
Pytheas  as  to  the  high  tides  on  the  British  coast. 
Strain)  (ii.  p.  71)  states  that  Hipparchus,  on  the 
authority  of  Pytheas,  placed  Ma-v-alia  and  Byzantium 
in  the  same  latitude.  But  it  appears  from  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (ii.  p.  115),  that  Hipparchus  said 
that  the  ratio  between  the  gnomon  and  its  shadow  at 
j Byzantium  was  the  same  that  Pytheas  said  it  was 
ut  Mastalia;  whence  it  appears  that  the  conclusion 
i is  Hipparchus’  own,  and  that  the  error  may  have 
been  either  in  th$  latitude  of  Massalia,  or  in  the 
latitude  of  Byzantium.  As  for  the  voyages  of 
another  Massaliot,  Euthymenes,  there  is  too  little 
authority  toVnable  us  to  say  anything  certain. 

As  the  Mas.saliots  planted  their  colonies  along 
the  south  coast  of  Gallia  and  even  in  Spain,  we  may 
conclude  that  ull  the  places  which  they  chose  were 
selected  with  a view  to  commerce.  The  territory 
which  Massalia  itself  had,  and  its  colonics,  was  in- 
significant. Montesquieu  ( Esprit  dee  Lou,  xx.  5) 
justly  estimated  the  consequences  of  this  city’s  po- 
sition : “ Marseille,  a necessary  port  of  refnge  in  the 
midst  of  a stormy  sea  ; Marseille,  this  place  where 
the  winds,  the  sea- banks,  the  form  of  the  coast,  bid 
the  mariner  touch,  was  frequented  by  maritime 
peoples.  The  sterility  of  its  soil  determined  com- 
merce as  the  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants.”  Tbe 
Massaliots  were  noted  for  their  excellent  ships  and 
I their  skill  in  constructing  machinery.  They  carried 
on  a large  trade  by  sea,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
they  exported  the  products  of  Gallia,  for  which  they 
could  give  either  foreign  produce  or  their  own  wine, 
oil,  domestic  utensils,  and  arms.  The  fact  that  in 
Caesar’s  time  the  Helvetii  used  the  Greek  cha- 
racters, is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Greeks  on  the  coast  and  the  Galli.  When 
we  consider  also  that  the  Greeks  were  settled  all 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Gallia,  from  which  the 
I access  was  easy  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion  that  they  exchanged  articles,  either 
directly  or  through  several  hands,  with  the  Galli  on 
the  Western  Ocean  ; and  so  part  of  the  trade  of 
Britannia  would  pass  through  the  Greek  settlements 
ou  the  south  coast  of  France.  [Gai.ua,  Vol.  L 
j p.  963.] 
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The  medals  of  Massalia  are  numerous,  and  some  ] 
of  them  are  in  good  taste.  It  is  probable  that  they  , 
also  coined  for  the  Galli,  for  tlie  Galli  had  coined 
money  of  their  own  long  before  the  Christian  aera  J 
with  Greek  characters.  The  common  types  of  the  j 
Massaliot  medals  are  the  lion  and  the  bull.  No 
gold  coins  of  Mas>nlia  have  yet  been  found  ; but  ; 
there  are  coins  of  other  metal  covered  over  with  gold 
or  silver,  which  ure  generally  supposed  to  be  base  . 
coin;  and  base  or  false  coin  implies  true  coin  of  j 
the  same  kind  and  denomination.  It  has  been  also 
supposed  that  the  fraud  was  practised  by  the  Maa- 
saliuts  themselves,  to  cheat  their  customers;  a sup- 
position which  gives  them  no  credit  for  honesty  and 
little  for  sense. 

The  settlements  of  Massalia  were  all  made  very 
early:  indeed  some  of  them  may  have  been  settle- 
ments of  the  mother  city  Phocaea.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  colonies  was  Tauroeis  or  Tauroentum 
(a  doubtful  position),  which  Caesar  ( B . C.  ii.  4) 
calls  u Custeilum  Massiliensium.”  The  other  set- 
tlements east  of  Massalia  were  Olbia  (Eoubes  or 
JCoubo ),  Athenopolis  [Athknopolis],  Antipolis 
(.1  nlibes),  Nicaea  (A 'izza),  and  the  islands  along 
this  coast,  the  Stoechades,  and  Lero  and  Lerina. 
West  of  Massalia  was  Agatha  (Agde),  on  the 
Arauris  (Herault),  doubtful  whether  it  was  a colony 
settled  by  Phocaea  or  Massalia.  Khodu  (/wnhm), 
within  the  limits  of  Ilispauia,  was  either  a Rhodian 
or  Mn&snliot  colony ; even  if  it  was  Rhodian,  it  was 
afterwards  under  Massalia.  Kmporiac  (Ampurias), 
in  Hispania,  was  hIso  Masaaliot;  or  even  Phocaean 
(Liv.  xx vi.  19)  originally.  [KmpoRIAb].  Strabo 
speaks  of  three  small  Massaliot  settlements  further 
south  on  the  coast  of  Uispania,  between  tlie  river 
Sucre  (Jucar)  and  Carthago  Nova  (iii.  p.  159). 
The  chief  of  them,  he  says,  wag  Hemeroscopimn. 
[Dianium]. 

The  furthest  Phocaean  settlement  on  the  south 
coast  of  Spain  was  Maenace  (iii.  p.  15(f)*  where  re- 
mains of  a Greek  town  existed  in  Strabo's  time. 

There  may  have  been  other  Masaaliot  settlements 
on  the  Gallic  coast,  such  as  Heraclea.  [Hkkaclea]. 
Stephanas,  indeed,  mentions  some  other  Massaliot 
cities,  but  nothing  can  be  made  of  his  fragmentary 
matter.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  Mnssaliots  founded  any  inland  towns.  A relate 
(Arles)  would  seem  the  most  likely,  but  it  was  not 
a Greek  city;  and  as  to  Avenio  ( Avignon ) and  Ca- 
bellio(6arat7lcm),  the  evidence  is  too  small  to  enable 
its  to  reckon  them  among  Massaliot  settlements. 
There  is  also  the  great  improbability  that  the  Mas- 
aaliots  either  wanted  to  make  inland  settlements,  or 
were  able  to  do  it,  if,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
their  nation,  they  had  wished  it.  That  Massaliot 
merchants  visited  the  interior  of  Gallia  long  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Gallia,  may  be  assumed  as  a 
fact. 

Probably  the  downfal  of  Carthage  at  the  end  of 
the  Third  Punic  War,  and  the  alliance  of  Massalia 
with  Rome,  increased  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  city : but  the  Massaliots  never  became  a great 
power  like  Carthage,  or  they  would  not  have  called 
in  the  Romans  to  help  them  against  two  small  Li- 
gurian tribes.  The  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Narbo  (A 'arbonne),  on  the  Atax  (A  ude ),  in  a 
position  which  commanded  the  read  into  Spain  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  must  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  commercial  interests  of  Massalia. 
Strabo (iv.  p.  186)  mentions  Narlw  in  his  time  as  the 
chief  trading  place  in  the  ProvincU.  Both  before 


Caesar’s  time  and  after  Massalia  was  a place  of 
resort  for  the  Romans,  and  sometimes  selected  by 
exiles  as  a residence.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43,  xiii.  47.) 
When  the  Roman  supremacy  was  established  in 
Gallia,  Massalia  hod  no  longer  to  protect  itself 
against  the  natives.  The  people  having  wealth  and 
leisure,  applied  themselves  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy; the  place  became  a school  for  the  Galli,  who 
studied  the  Greek  language,  which  came  into  such 
common  use  that  contracts  were  drawn  up  in  Greek. 
In  Strabos  time,  that  is  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  some  of  the  Romans  who  were  fond  of 
learning  went  to  Massalia  instead  of  Athens.  Agri- 
cola, the  conqueror  of  Britannia,  and  a native  of 
Forum  Julii,  was  sent  when  a boy  by  a careful 
mother  to  Massalia,  where,  as  Tacitus  says  (Affric. 
c.  4),  M Greek  civility  was  united  and  tempered 
with  the  thrifty  habits  of  a provincial  town."  (See 
also  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.)  The  Galli,  by  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Massalia,  became  fond  of  rhetoric, 
which  has  remained  a national  taste  to  the  present 
day.  They  had  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  their  houses,  and  the  towns  also  him!  teachers 
for  their  youth,  as  they  did  physicians;  for  a kind 
of  inspector  of  health  was  a part  of  the  economy  of 
a Greek  town.  Circumstances  brought  three  lan- 
guages into  use  at  Massalia,  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Gallic  (laid,  xv.,  on  the  authority  of  Varro). 
The  studies  of  the  youth  at  Massalia  in  the  Roman 
period  were  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Medicine  appears 
to  liave  been  cultivated  at  Massalia.  Crinas,  a 
doctor  of  this  town,  combined  physic  and  astrology. 
He  left  an  enormous  sum  of  money  for  repairing  the 
walls  of  hia  native  town.  He  made  his  fortune  at 
Rome ; but  a rival  caine  from  Massalia,  named 
Charmis,  who  entered  on  bis  career  by  condemning 
the  practice  of  all  his  predecessors.  Charmis  in- 
troduced the  use  of  cold  baths  even  in  winter,  and 
plunged  the  sick  into  ponds.  Men  of  rank  might 
be  seen  shivering  for  display  under  the  treatment 
of  this  water  doctor.  On  which  Pliny  ( xxix.  2) 
well  observes  that  all  these  men  hunted  after  repu- 
tation by  bringing  in  some  novelty,  while  they 
trafficked  away  the  lives  of  their  patients. 

The  history  of  Massalia  after  Caesar’s  time  is 
very  little  known.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  im- 
perial medals  of  Massalia.  Some  tombs  and  inscrip- 
tions are  in  the  Museum  of  Marseille. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  history 
of  Mas>alia,  but  it  is  not  worth  much.  The  follow- 
ing references  will  lead  to  other  authorities:  Raoul- 
Rocbctte,  Uistoire  des  ('oltnties  Grtcqurs,  a very 
poor  work;  H.  Temaux,  Uistoria  Rripublicue  Mas- 
nliensium  a JYimordiis  ad  N cron  is  Tempora , 
which  is  useful  for  the  references,  but  for  nothing 
else;  Thierry,  Uistoire  des  Gaulois.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  MASSILIA. 

MASSITHOLUS  (MturalfloXof),  a river  of  Libya, 
the  source  of  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 8),  places  in 
the  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  and  its  “ em- 
bouchure **  (§  9)  in  the  Hesperian  bay,  between 
Hesperium  Ccras  and  the  Hypodromus  of  ActhiopU, 
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in  E.  long.  14°  N.  bit  6°  20*.  It  has  been 
identified  with  the  Gambia,  which  can  be  no  other 
tlian  the  ancient  Stachir  or  Trachir;  one  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  between  the  Kama- 
ranca  and  the  3 fesurado,  is  the  probable  repre- 
sentative of  the  Mus*itholns.  [E.  B.  J.J 

MASSYLI.  [Numidia.J 
MASTAURA  (McbrTci>pa).  a town  in  the  north 
of  Cana,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Messogw,  on  the 
small  river  Chmauraa,  between  Tralles  and  Tri- 
polis.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650:  Plin.  v.  31;  Steph.  B. 
j.  p.;  Hierocl.  p.  659.)  The  town  was  not  of  any 
great  repute,  but  is  interesting  from  its  extant 
coins,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  site  is  still 
marked  by  a village  bearing  the  name  Mastaura , 
near  which  a few  ancient  remains  arc  found.  (Ha- 
milton, Hem-arches,  i.  p.  531.)  [L.  S.] 

MASTE  (Mcutttj  Spot,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 26),  a moun- 
tain forming  part  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands, 
a little  to  the  nut  of  the  I.unae  Montes,  lat.  10°  59' 
N.,  long.  36°  55'  E.  The  sources  of  the  Astapus, 
Bahr-el-Azreh , Blue  or  Dark  river,  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal tributaries  of  the  Nile,  if  not  the  Nile  itself,  are 
supposed  to  be  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Moste. 
They  are  three  springs,  regarded  as  holy  by  the 
natives,  and  though  not  head  are  deep.  Bruce, 
(Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  308)  visited  Mount  Maste,  and 
wan  the  first  European  who  had  ascended  it  for 
seventy  years.  The  tribes  who  dwelt  nenr  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Bahr-el-Asrek  were  called  Mastitae 
(Mcurrirtu,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 24,  7.  § 31),  and  there  was 
a town  of  the  same  name  with  the  mountain  (M dirrtj 
voKis,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 25).  [W.  B.  D.] 

MASTIA'NI  (MaxTTiavof),  n people  on  the  south 
coast  of  Spain,  east  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to 
whom  the  town  of  Mastia  (Mcnrria)  belonged. 
They  were  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
MaoTuu'ot)  and  Polybius  (iii.  33),  but  do  not  oc- 
cur in  later  writers.  Hannibal  transported  a port  of 
them  to  Africa.  (Polyb.  /.  c.)  Mastia  appears  to 
b©  the  same  ns  Massia  (Ma<r<rla),  which  Thcopom- 
pus  described  as  a district  bordering  npon  tho 
Tartessians.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Matrala.)  Hecataeus 
also  assigned  the  following  towns  to  this  people : 
Maknoiiora  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Me uvoSwpa),  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  later  Maonoba  ; Sixes  (X i$ui, 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Sex, 
or  Hexi  ; MoLYBDAWA  (MoAi/fSdt'a,  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.)  ; and  Sr  A 1.18  (Xu'oAjj,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  pro- 
bably  the  later  Suel. 

MASTKA'MELA  (Ma<rrpapi\i],  Steph.  B.  s.  r.), 
“ a city  and  lake  in  Celt  ice,"  on  the  authority  of 
Artemidorus.  This  is  the  Astromela  of  the  MSS. 
of  Pliny  (Fossa  Maiuana,  p.  912].  The  name 
Mastramela  also  occurs  in  Avienus  ( Ora  Alaritima, 
v.  692).  It  is  one  of  the  lakes  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone,  but  it  is  uncertain  which 
it  is,  the  E vtang  de  Berre  or  the  E'tang  de  Mar- 
ti gucs.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a dry  part  of  some 
Size  in  the  middle  of  the  E'tang  de  Caronte,  and  that 
this  dry  part  is  still  called  Malestraou.  [G.  L.] 
MASTU'SIA  (Manrowria  &Kpa ; Capo  Greco'), 
the  promontory  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Sigcom.  A little 
to  the  east  of  it  was  the  town  of  Elaens.  (Ptol. 
iii.  12.  § 1;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Mela,  ii.  21;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycoph.  534,  where  it  is  called  Mo^owiIb,)  The 
mountain  in  Ionia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Smyrna  was 
built,  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Mastusia.  (Plin. 
r.31.)  [L.S.] 

MASU'RA  (Mdcrou/xi),  a place  between  Attalia 


and  Perge  in  Pamphylta  ( Stadium . §§  200,  201), 
and  70  stadia  from  Mygdala,  which  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Magydtu.  [Maoydus.]  [L.  S.] 
MATALA  PR  [Matalia.] 

MATA'LIA  (MaTaA/a,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4),  a town 
in  Crete  near  the  headland  of  Matala  (MiraAa, 
Stadiasm.),  and  probably  the  same  place  as  tho 
naval  arsenal  of  Gortyna,  MetaLMJM  (MeroAAo*', 
Strab.  x.  p.  479),  as  it  apjiears  in  our  copies  of 
Strabo,  but  incorrectly.  (Comp.  Groskurd,  ad  loc.) 
The  modern  name  in  Mr.  Pash  ley’s  map  is  Matala. 

( Hock,  Kreta . vol.  i.  pp.  399, 435 ; Mus.  Class.  A ntiq 
vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MATKOLA,  a town  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16)  among  the  inland  cities  of  that 
province.  It  is  evidently  the  same  now  called  Ma- 
tera  about  12  miles  from  Ginosa  (Gcnusium),  ami 
27  from  the  gnlf  of  Tarcntum.  It  is  only  about 
8 miles  from  the  river  Bradanus,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  closely  adjoining  the  frontier  of 
Laconia.  [E.  II.  B.] 

MATAVO.  or  MATAVONIUM,  as  D’Auville 
has  it,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Forum  Voconii  [Fo- 
rum Voconii]  to  Mass  ilia  (Marseille),  12  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Voconii  and  14  from  Ad  Tunes 
( Tourves ),  between  which  places  it  lies.  It  is  also 
in  tho  Table,  but  the  distances  are  not  the  same. 
Mata vo  is  supposed  to  he  Tims.  [G.  L.] 

MATERENSE  OPPIDUM,  one  of  the  thirty  free 
towns  (“  oppida  libera.”  Plin.  v.  4)  of  Zeugitana.  It 
still  retains  the  ancient  name,  and  is  the  modem 
Matter  in  the  government  of  Tunis, — a small  vil- 
lage situated  on  a rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a 
fruitful  plain,  with  a rivulet  a little  below,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Sisara  Palus.  (Slmw,  Tine. 
p.  165:  Barth,  Wanderungen,  p.  206.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MATE'KI  (Mar^poi ; some  MSS.  read  Mar^roi, 
Ptol.  v.  9.  § 17),  a people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to 
the  E.  of  the  river  Klia.  [E.  II.  J.] 

MATERNUM,  a town  of  Etrnria,  known  only 
from  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  which  places  it  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Tuecnma  ( ToscaneJla ) and 
Satumto,  12  miles  from  the  former,  and  18  from  the 
latter  city.  It  probably  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modern  villago  of  Farntse.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p 51 7 ; 
Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  4G3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATI  A'NA  (Marmvn.  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi.  p.  509 ; 
Steph  B.;  Marnpd},  Herod,  v.  52:  Eth.  Mar tavis, 
MariT}vd{),  a district  of  ancient  Media,  in  the 
south-western  j<ait  of  its  great  subdivision  called 
Media  Atropatene,  extending  along  the  mountains 
which  separate  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Its  bound- 
aries are  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  how  far  it  extended.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Mapritud)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  2. 
§ 5).  [Martiane.]  Strabo  mentions  ns  a pe- 
culiarity of  the  trees  in  this  district,  that  they 
distil  honey  ( L c.).  The  Matiani  are  included  by 
Herodotus  in  the  eighteenth  satrapy  of  Dareius 
(iii.  94),  and  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  being 
armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  os  tho 
Paphlngonians  (vii.  72).  Henxlotus  evidently  con- 
sidered them  to  occupy  part  of  the  more  widely 
extended  territory  of  Armenia.  [V.] 

MATIE'NI  MONTES  (r&  Marnjrh  Spy,  Herod, 
i.  189.  202,  v.  52),  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  back*bone  or  centre  of  Mntinna,  doubtless 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Kunlistdn , in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vtin.  Herodotus  makes  them  the 
watershed  from  which  flowed  the  Gyndes  and  the 
U 4 
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Araxes,  which  is  giving  them  too  extended  a range 
from  N.  to  S.  (i.  189,  202).  [V.] 

MATILO,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  on  a route  which  ran  from  Lugdunum  ( Leiden ) 
along  the  Rhine.  The  first  place  fnnn  Lugdunum  is 
Pmetorium  Agrippinae  (Roimburg),  and  the  next  is 
Matilo,  suppled  to  la*  Rhgnenbnrg.  [G.  L.] 
MATi'LlCA  (Eth.  Matilicas,  -atis  : Matilica),  a 
municipal  town  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the  Apen- 
nines, near  the  sources  of  the  Aesis,  and  close  to  the 
confines  of  Picenum.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
and  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  of  which  the  latter  in- 
cludes it  among  the  “ Civitates  PicenL"  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Homan  Empire  it  appears  as  an  epis- 
copal see,  included  in  the  province  then  termed 
**  Picenum  Suburbicarium.”  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19  ; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  257;  Bingham’s  Ecci  Antiq.  book  ix. 
ch.  5.  § 4.)  Matilica  is  still  a considerable  town,  and 
retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  [E.  II.  B.] 
MATINUS  MONS.  [Ga  no  an  us.] 

MATISCO,  a place  in  Gallia  Celtica,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Acdui  in  Caesars  time,  and  on  the 
Sadne.  (B.  G.  vii.  90.)  After  the  capture  of 
Alesia,  b.  c.  52,  Caesar  placed  P.  Sulpiciua  at 
Matisco  with  a legion  during  the  winter,  to  look 
after  the  supply  of  com  for  the  army.  (B.  G.  yiii.  4.) 
The  position  of  Matisco  is  fixed  by  the  name,  its  site 
on  the  river,  and  the  Itius.  The  name,  it  is  said, 
was  written  Mastico  by  a transp»ition  of  the  letters; 
and  from  this  form  came  the  name  Mascon,  and  by 
a common  change,  Miicon.  The  form  Mastisco  occurs 
in  the  Tabic.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

MATITAE.  "Nigkir.] 

MA'TIUM,  a maritime  city  of  Crete,  next  to  the 
E.  of  Apollouia  in  Pliny’s  list  (iv.  12),  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Dia, — “ Contra  Matium  Dia"  (l.  c.). 
The  modem  Me  gala-  Kattron  occupies  the  ancient 
eite.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  261;  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  403.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATRICEM,  AD,  a cun>idcrable  town  in  Illyri- 
cum,  which  the  Peutinger  Table  places  between  Bis- 
tue  Vetua  and  Bistue  N«>va,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
former,  and  25  M.  P.  from  the  hitter.  It  must  be 
identical  with  Mostar,  the  chief  town  of  Herzegovina, 
standing  on  both  banks  of  the  Narenta,  connected 
by  the  beautiful  bridge  for  which  it  bus  always 
been  celebrated.  The  towers  of  this  bridge  are,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  Homan  substructions,  and 
its  construction  is  attributed  to  Trajan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  tome,  Hadrian.  The  word  “ most"  “ star,” 
signifies  “ old  bridge.”  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  57 — 63  ; Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p. 
127.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATRl'NUS  (MarpTroj),  a river  of  Picenum, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  now  called  La  Piomba. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  flowing  from  the  city  of  Adria, 
hut  it  is  in  reality  intermediate  between  Adria 
(A  tri)  and  Angulus  ( Civita  S.  A ngtlo).  According 
to  the  Bame  writer  it  had  a town  of  the  same  name 
at  its  mouth,  which  sci-ved  as  the  port  of  Adria. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  Ptolemy  also  mentions  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Matrinus  next  to  that  of  the 
Atcmus,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  6 miles 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 20),  but  he  is  certainly  in  error  in 
assigning  it  to  the  Marrucini.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATRONA  or  MATRONAE  MOXS  is  the  name 
given  by  later  Latin  writers  to  the  pass  of  the  Mont 
Genevre,  from  Segusio  (Sum)  to  Brigantia  (Bri- 
anqon),  which  was  more  commonly  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae.  The  pass 
is  described  in  some  detail  by  Ammianus,  from  whom 
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it  appears  that  the  name  was  applied  only  to  the 
higher  jtart,  or  actual  pass  of  the  mountain  : and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Alj**  Cottiae  to  the  whole  pass 
from  Ebrodutium  (E  mb  run)  to  Segusio.  and  con- 
fines that  of  Matruna  to  the  actual  moutitaiu  be- 
tween Brigantia  (Brutnfon)  and  Gesdao  ( t'rsanne). 
(I  tin.  IJier.  p.  556;  A mm.  xv.  10.  § 6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
MATRONA.  [Sequana.] 

MATTIACI,  a German  tribe,  perhaps  a branch 
of  the  Chatti,  their  eastern  neighbours,  probably 
occupied  the  modern  duchy  of  Nassau.  between  the 
rivers  J.ahn,  Main,  and  Rhine.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned in  history  until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius; they  then  became  entirely  subject  to  the  Romans 
(Tar.  Germ.  29),  who  built  fortresses  and  worked 
the  silver  mines  in  their  country.  (Tac.  Ann . 
xi.  20.)  In  a.  d.  70,  during  the  insurrecti  «i  of 
Civilis,  the  Mattiaci,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  tribes,  besieged  the  Roman  garrison  at 
Moguntiacutn  (Mayence  : Tac.  Hist.  iv.  37);  ami 
after  this  event  they  disappear  from  history,  their 
country  being  occupied  by  the  Alenmuni.  In  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  however,  Mattiaci  arc  atill  men- 
tioned among  the  Palatine  legions,  and  in  connection 
with  the  cohorts  of  the  Batavi.  The  country  of  the 
Mattiaci  was  and  still  is  very  remarkable  for  its 
many  hot- springs,  and  the  u Aquae  Mattiacae,”  the 
modern  Wiesbaden,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by 
the  Romans.  (Plin.  xxxi  17 ; Ainm  Marc.  xxix. 
4;  Aquae  Mattiacak.)  From  Martial  (xiv.  27  ; 
Mattiacae  Pilae)  we  learn  that  the  Romans  imported 
from  the  country  of  the  Mattiaci  bulls  or  cakes  of 
soap  to  dye  grey  hairs.  The  name  Mattiaci  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  matte,  a meadow,  and  ach , sig- 
nifying water  or  bath.  (Comp.  Orelli,  Inscript. 
Nos.  4977  and  4983 ; Zeuss,  Die  Deutsche* . p. 
98.  foil.)  [L.S.] 

MATT1ACUM  (yiarnattiv),  a town  in  tire  north 
of  the  country  of  the  Mattiaci.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 29.) 
Some  writers  believe  this  town  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Mattiuin  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (/law.  i.  56),  a s 
the  capital  of  the  Chatti,  which  was  set  on  fire  in 
a.  i>.  15,  during  the  war  of  Germanicus.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  the  passage  in  Tacitus  show* 
that  this  cannot  be  ; and  thnt  Mattiacum  is  pro- 
bably the  modem  town  of  Marburg  on  the  Lahn 
(Logana),  whereas  Mattium  is  the  modem  Marten, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  F.rter  (Adrana).  (Comp. 
Wilhelm,  Germanien , p.  188.)  [L.  S] 

MATTIUM.  [Mattiacum.] 

MATUSARUM.  [Lusitania,  p.  220,  a.] 
MAURALI.  [Nioeir.] 

MAURENSII.  [Mauretania.] 
MAURETA'NIA,  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  now- 
known  as  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  Fez,  and  part  of 
Algeria,  or  the  Mogh'rib-al-akza  (furthest  west)  of 
the  natives. 

I.  Name,  Limits , and  Inhabitants. 

This  district,  which  was  separated  on  the  E.  from 
NumiJia,  by  the  river  Ampwaga,  and  on  the  S.  from 
Gaetulia,  by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Atlas,  was 
washed  upon  the  N.  coast  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  From  the  earliest  times 
it  was  occupied  by  a people  whom  the  ancients  dis- 
tinguished by  the  namo  Maurcsu  (Maopowrio*, 
Strnb.  i.  p.  5,  iii.  pp.  131,  137,  xvii.  pp.  825.  827 ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  49;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  206;  Maop^vaioi, 
PtoL  iv.  1.  § 11)  or  Mauri  (Mavpoi,  **  Blacks,*’  in 
the  Alexandrian  dialect.  Paus.  i.  33  § 5,  viii.  43. 
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§ 3;  Sail.  Jug.  19;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  4.  § 3;  I.iv.  xxi. 
22,  xxviii.  17;  Horat.  Carm.  i.  22.  2,  ii.  6.  3,  iii. 
10.  18;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  52,  iv.  523,  xiv.  28,  Hist.  i. 
78,  ii.  58,  iv.  50;  Lucan,  iv.  678;  Jut.  v.  53,  ri. 
337;  Flor.  iii.  1,  iv.  2);  hence  the  name  Maure- 
tania (the  proper  form  as  it  appears  in  inscrip- 
tions, Orelli,  Inter.  485,  3570,  3672;  and  on  coins, 
Eckbel,  vol.  vi.  p.  48;  comp.  Tzchucke,  cul  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  5.  § 1)  or  Mauritania  (Mavpiravia,  Ptol. 
iv.  1.  § 2;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  6.  39;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  22; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  5;  Plin.  v.  1 ; Eutrop.  iv.  27,  viii.  5; 
Flor.  iv.  (the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  vary  be* 
tween  this  form  aud  that  of  Mauretania) ; tj  Mau- 
poixriwu  yrj,  Strab.  p.  827).  These  Moors,  who 
moat  not  be  considered  as  a different  race  from  the 
Kuinidians,  but  as  a tribe  belonging  to  the  same 
stock,  were  represented  by  Sallust  (Jug.  21)  as  a 
remnant  of  the  army  of  Hercules,  and  by  Procopius 
(A  V.  ii.  10)  as  the  posterity  of  the  Cananaeans 
who  fled  from  tbo  robber  (\ijOTbt)  Joshua;  he 
quotes  two  columns  with  a Phoenician  inscription; 
Procopius  lias  been  supposed  to  be  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  most  ancient,  author  who  mentions  this 
inscription,  and  the  invention  of  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  himself;  it  occurs,  however,  in  the  history 
of  Moses  of  Chorene  (i.  18),  who  wrote  more  than 
a century  before  Procopius.  The  same  inscription 
is  mentioned  by  Saidas  (s.  r.  Xcu-chw),  who  probably 
quotes  from  Procopius.  According  to  most  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  who  adopted  a nearly  similar  tradi- 
tion, the  indigeuous  inhabitants  of  N.  Africa  were 
the  people  of  Palestine,  expelled  by  David,  who 
passed  into  Africa  under  the  guidance  of  Goliah, 
whom  they  call  IijulouL  (St.  Martin,  Le  Beau , Bat 
Empire,  voL  xi.  p.  328  ; comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xli.) 
These  traditions,  though  so  palpably  fabulous,  open 
a field  to  conjecture.  Without  entering  into  this,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Berbers  or  Beriberi,  from 
whom  it  has  been  conjectured  that  N.  Africa  received 
the  name  of  Barbary  or  Barbaria , and  whose  lan- 
guage ha*  been  preserved  in  remote  mountainous 
tracts,  as  well  as  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  desert, 
are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Mauretania.  (Comp.  Prichard,  Physical  Hist,  of 
Mankind.  voL  ii.  pp.  15—43.)  Tho  gentile  name 
of  the  Berbers — Amazigh , “ the  noble  language” — 
is  found,  according  to  an  observation  of  Castiglione, 
even  in  Herodotus  (iv.  191,  ed.  B'dhr), — where  the 
correct  form  is  Mazyks  (Ma(wt,  Hecatacus,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  which  occurs  in  the  MSS.,  while 
the  printed  editions  erroneously  give  Ma^t/e*  (Nie- 
buhr, Lect.  on  Anc.  Ethnog.  and  Geog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  334),  ■ — as  well  as  in  the  later  Mazicks  of  Am- 
m inn  os  Marccllinus  (xxix.  5;  Le  Beau,  Bos  Em- 
pire,  vol.  iii.  p.  471 ; comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxv.). 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

From  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  soil  — 
one  vast  corn  plain  extending  from  the  foot  of  Atlas 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  — Mauretania  was 
formerly  the  granary  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xviii.  20.) 
Under  a bigoted  and  fanatical  government,  the  land 
that  might  pive  food  to  millions,  is  now  covered 
with  weeds.  Throughout  the  plains,  which  rise  by 
three  great  steps  to  the  mountains,  there  is  great 
want  of  wood ; even  on  the  skirts  of  the  Atlas,  the 
timber  does  not  reach  any  great  size — nothing  to 
justify  the  expression  of  Pliny  (“  opacum  nemo- 
rosumque  " V.  1 J comp.  Juurn.  Geog.  6oc.  vol.  i.  pp. 
j23 155;  Barth,  Wanderungen). 

Strabo  (xvii.  pp.  826—832)  has  given  an  account 
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of  the  productions  of  Mauretania,  marvellous  enough, 
in  some  particulars,  as  where  he  describes  weasels  as 
large  as  cats,  and  leeches  10  ft.  long;  and  among 
other  animals  tho  crocodile,  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  river  of  Morocco  capable  of  nourishing,  even 
if  the  climate  were  to  permit  it.  (In  Aegypt,  whero 
tho  average  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  Senegambia , the 
crocodile  is  seldom  seen  so  low  as  Siout.)  Pliny 
(viii.  1)  agrees  with  Strabo  (p.  827)  in  asserting 
that  Mauretania  produced  elephants.  As  the  whole 
of  Barbary  is  more  European  than  African,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  elephant,  which  is  no  longer 
found  there,  was  ever  indigenous,  though  it  may 
have  been  naturalised  by  the  Carthaginians,  to 
whom  elephants  were  of  importance,  as  part  of  their 
military  establishment.  Appian  (B.  P.  9)  says 
that  when  preparing  for  their  last  war  with  the 
Romans,  they  sent  Hasdrubal.  son  of  Gisco,  to  hunt 
elephants;  he  could  have  liardlv  gone  into  Aethiopia 
for  this  purpose.  Shaw  (Trav.  p.258  ; Jackson, 
Morocco , p.  55)  confirms,  in  great  measure,  the 
statements  of  Strabo  (p.  830)  and  of  Aelian  (II.  A. 
iii.  136,  vi.  20)  about  the  scorpion  and  the  “ pha- 
langium,”  a species  of  the  “ arachnidae.”  The  “so- 
litanus,”  of  which  Varro  (de  Re  Rustica,  iv.  14.  § 4 ; 
Plin.  ix.  82)  gives  so  wonderful  an  account,  has 
not  been  identified.  Copper  is  still  worked  as  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  (p.  830),  and  the  natives  con- 
tinue to  preserve  the  grain,  legumes,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  their  husbandry  in  “ matmoures,”  or  conical 
excavations  in  the  ground,  as  recorded  by  Pliny 
(xviii.  73  ; Shaw,  p.  221). 

Mauretania,  which  may  be  described  generally  as 
tho  highlands  of  N.  Africa, elevates  itself  like  an  island 
between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic,  and  tho 
great  ocean  of  sand  which  cats  it  off  towards  the  S.  and 
E.  This  w plateau  ” separates  itself  from  the  rest  of 
Africa,  and  approximates,  in  the  form  and  structure, 
the  height,  and  arrangement  of  its  derated  masses,  to 
the  system  of  mountains  in  the  Spanish  peuinsula, 
of  which,  if  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
dried  up,  it  would  form  a part.  A description  of 
these  Atlantic  highlands  is  given  in  the  article 
Atlas. 

Many  rivers  flow  from  this  great  range,  and 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  on  the  N.  coast  were, 
in  a direction  from  E.  to  W.t  the  Amrsaga,  Usar, 
China  la  m,  and  Mui.ucha  ; on  the  W.  coast,  in  a 
direction  from  NE.to  SW.,  the  Sueur, Sai-a,Phutii, 
and  Lixus. 

The  ctost-line,  after  passing  the  Ami*saoa  ( Wad- 
el- Kibir)  and  Sinus  Numidicus,  has  the  harbours 
Ioilgilis  (Jijeli),  Saldak  Ps.  ( Bujeiyah ),  and 
Rusucurrium  (Tedlez).  Weighing  from  Algiers , 
and  passing  Iomnium  ( Ras-al-Kanatir ),  to  stand 
towards  the  W.,  there  is  a rocky  and  precipitous 
coast,  mostly  bold,  in  which  in  8ucce.-*ion  were  the 
ports  and  creeks  Iol  ( Zershell ),  Cartknna  (Tenet), 
Mt; rust ao a (Mostaghanom),  Aksenakia  (Ar- 
can).  Quiz  a (BaAran  or  Oran)\  Poktus  Mag- 
nus (Marta  Kibir),  within  Mktaoonium  Prom. 
(Ratal Hartbah)  ; and  Acra  (hhgun).  The 
Mulucha  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Meldah  of  the 
charts.  About  10  miles  to  the  NW.  of  this  river 
lay  tho  Trbs  Insular  (Zaphran  or  Jaferii 
group)  ; about  30  miles  distant  from  these 
rocks,  on  a NW.  by  W.  rhumb,  was  Rusadlr 
Prom.  (Cap  Tres  Foreas  of  the  Spanish  pilots, 
or  Rar-ud-I)ehar  of  the  natives),  and  in  the  bight 
formed  between  it  and  the  Mulucha  stood  liusADlR 
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( Melihih  ) W.  of  Cap  Tret  Ft mw,  which  is  a 
terminal  i<«n  of  an  o&hu  it  of  the  secondary  chain  of 
the  Atlas,  was  tie  district  of  the  Metaoomiak, 
— Mftdhtg  to  AfSV  t_A  (JelelcJ-J/ma).  hm  lift** 
to  TlKOlB  {Tangier)  tltr  Coast  is  broken  by  alternate 
cliff*  and  coven;  and,  still  standing  to  the  W..  a bold 
shore  present*  itself  as  far  as  the  fine  headland  of 
Ampki.LOIA  {Cape  Spartel;  lun-tl-Shttilur  of  the 
natives).  From  Caj*e  Spartel  to  the  Ni>W.  an  far 
as  Zujsi  {Arzila\  the  nu-t-litie  is  a list,  sandy, 
and  shingly  beach,  after  which  it  !>ecoenes  mon  bold 
a»  it  reaches  LlXin  ( Al-Uardtch  or  LardicAe). 
(Smyth,  Tke.  MmUtirrm saw,  pp.  94 — 99. ) A 

description  of  the  S\Y.  cast  i*  given  »n  tlte  article 
Libya.  (Comp,  C.  MUIler,  Tab.  ad  Grog.  Grace. 
M mores,  ed.  Didot,  Paris,  1853 ; West  Coast  of 
A frica  nirrryc*Is  by  Arlett,  Vidal,  an.l  Bolder,  1832; 
Cote  oceukntak  tit  CAfriqm  au  Depot  He  la  Jfo- 
niwe.  Pari*,  1852 ; Citric  tU  f Empire  tie  ifnroc; 
yar  K.  Rrnou,  1844;  Barth,  Karte  r<m  Sard 
A/riktutuchen  Gestaddami,  Berlin,  1849.) 

III.  History  and  Political  Geography. 

Tl»e  Bum  ana  first  became  acquainted  with  thi* 
country  when  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  transferred 
to  Africa;  Mauretania  was  the  unknown  loud  to  the 
W.  of  Uic  Mulucha.  In  the  Jugurthiue  War.  Buc- 
chuw,  who  is  called  king  of  Mauretania,  played  the 
train  t’s  tart  so  skilfully  that  he  was  enabled  to  hand 
o*rr  his  kingdom  to  hi*  two  eon*  Bogudes  and  Boc- 
thocis,  who  were  associated  upon  the  thrucie.  These 
prince*,  from  tlieir  hostility  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
were  continued  as  joint  kings  of  Maureunia  by 
J.  Caesar  in  n.  C.  49.  Ihiriug  the  ciril  war  between 
M.  Autunitu  and  Octavius,  Borclius  shied  with  the 
latter,  while  Bqgidt*  w»*  allied  with  Antonios. 
When  Bogude*  crossed  into  Spain,  Bocdms  seized 
upon  his  brotlw  r‘s  dominion* ; a usurpation  which 
was  ratified  by  Octavius.  In  b.  C.  25.  Octavius  gave 
to  Juha  11.,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antonina,  the  two  prerimm  of  Mau- 
retania (afterward*  called  Tingitaim  and  Can*jriro- 
>is)  which  had  formod  the  kingdom  of  Bogudes  ar.d 
Boechus,  in  exchange  for  Nutnidia,  now  made  a 
Roman  province.  Juba  was  succeeded  by  his  scei 
Ptolemy,  whom  Belem,  Cleopatra's  daughter,  bore 
to  him.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  828,  831,  840.)  Ti- 
berius loaded  Ptolemy  with  favours  on  account  of 
the  assistance  he  gave  the  Roman*  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarina*  (Tac.  Attn.  if.  2d — 26);  but  in  a.  d. 
41  he  was  put  to  death  hy  Caligula.  (Dion  Caw. 
Hl  9S  i Suet.  Cal.  26;  Seneca,  de  Tranq.  11.) 
Foe  coin*  of  these  native  prince*,  see  Eckhcl,  vol.  if. 
pp.  154—161. 

In  a.d.  42,  Claudius  divided  the  kingdom  into  two 
province*,  separated  from  each  ocher  by  the  river  Mu- 
lucha,  the  ancient  frontier  between  llie  lerriturie*  of 
Bocchut  and  Jugurtha;  that  to  the  W.  wa*  called 
Maukktaxia  Tixgitaxa,  and  that  to  the  K.  Mau- 
iuctaxia  CAEAAIUKXaia.  (Dion  Can*,  lx.  9:  Plm. 
v.  1.)  Both  were  imperial  provinces  (Tat*.  1 list.  Ill, 
iL  58;  Sport.  fludr.  6,  M Mauretaniae  praefectura’*), 
and  wens  atrrngt heard  by  numerous  Roman  **  cu- 
ll •uiar.'*  M.  Tingitana  contained  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (/.  e.)  five,  three  of  which.  Zit.u.  Barba, 
and  Banasa,  a*  they  were  founded  by  Augustus 
when  Mauretania  was  independent  of  Rome,  were 
reckoned  a*  belonging  to  Baetir*.  (Plm,  /.  e.;  Pomp. 
Mela,  iii.  10.  § 5.)  Ttxoi  and  Lixcs  were  colo- 
nies of  Claudius  (Plm.  I,  c.);  to  which  were  added 
in  later  Uuies  Kt  «aoiu  and  Yolvoiu*  {Ilia.  Ant.} 


M.  CocsariensU  contained  right  oobniai  fooled  by 
Augustus,  Cartkxxa,  Gtxroi,  Iuiluiu,  Bi*- 
coxiak,  Ri  sazi  s.  Saldo,  Slccabah,  TinmT- 
TU»{  two  by  Claudius,  Cakrakwa.  formerly  loL, 
the  capital  of  Juba,  win*  gave  it  tbb  name  in  Iwciour 
of  his  patron  Augustus,  and  Orrim  M KoVirM; 
one  by  Nerra,  Smris;  and  in  later  times,  Amk- 
KAMA,  Bii»a,  Susa.  AqVAB  CaUMI,  <j«  104* 
RrsicrRKirM,  Arzi  a.  Gilya.  Iccnbuk,  and  Ti- 
i*asa,  in  all  21  Well-known  otdonW*,  besides  several 
**  municipia*  awl  **  oppida  Latina.”  The  Notitta 
eiminerates  no  \v%»  than  170  epuscopal  towti*  in  the 
two  province*.  (Comp.  Moravtll,  Africa  Christiana, 
Vol.  i.  pp.  40—43.)  About  A.  I».  4<8),  Mauretania 
Tingitana  under  a “ Pnwsea,*  in  the  dio<v?Hp  of 
Spam;  while  Msureliuiis  Caesaneosis,  which  still  re- 
mained in  tlw  liaixis  c f the  diocese  of  Africa,  was 
divided  into  Mai  kkiama  I.  or  SirirxxHts.  and 
Hai  kktaXia  II.  or  C'Ai^Ar.iKXKta.  The  emj«eror 
Othohud  a^igtied  tl*e  citiea  of  Maurriania  to  Baetira 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  78);  bat  this  probably  applied  only  to 
single  planm,  siiKf  we  find  the  two  Msurrtatiuie  re- 
mained unchaugid  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino. 
Marquunit,  in  Becker’*  Hnwibuch  tlrr  fGim.  Alt. 
pp.  230 — 232;  Murcrlli,  4 frietma  Christiana,  vol.  I, 
P 23.) 

In  a.  d.  429.  tlw  Vandal  king  Genseric,  at  the 
invitation  of  Count  Buaifare,  croswed  the  strait*  of 
(*ade»,  sul  Maurrtania,  with  the  other  African  |>ro- 
vioces.  fell  into  the  liand*  of  the  barbarian  con- 
queror*. Belieariu*,  “ the  Africanus  of  New  8*400," 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  and  Maure- 
tania again  became  a Itreiuin  provim.-e  under  an 
Kaatrra  exarch.  One  of  hi*  ablest  general*,  John 
the  Patrician,  for  a time  repressed  (he  inroads  of 
the  Moor*  upou  Ruinan  civilisation;  and  under  hi* 
suevesftor.  tlw  eunuch  Solomon,  tlae  k*ng-b»t  pro- 
vince of  Mauretania  Sitifeuftia  was  restored  to  the 
empire;  while  the  Second  Mauretania,  with  the  ea- 
crptiuu  of  Cacarei*  itself,  •»  in  (he  luuhii  of  Max- 
ligas  and  the  M<«<n>.  (Comp.  Gibb*,  cc.  xli.  xliiL; 
l<e  IVau,  Has  Umpire,  vol.  viiu)  At  length,  in 
a.  D.  698 — 709,  when  tlw  Arabs  mode  the  final 
roiv  juest  of  Africa,  — deso  lated  for  300  year*  wore 
tlw  first  fury  of  the  Vandal*, — the  M-vrs  or  Jiertrrs 
ailopted  tlte  religion,  the  name,  and  the  origin  of 
their  conqueror*,  and  sunk  hack  into  their  more 
coaigenud  *t*le  of  Malionietiui  Mvuge*. 

Pliny  (/.  c.)  make*  out  the  breadth  of  the  two 
Mauretaniae  a*  467  M.  P.;  but  this  will  be  too  much 
even  fur  Tingitanb,  where  Mount  Atlas  lies  more  to 
the  S.,  and  in. re  than  300  M.  P.  beyond  tbs  utmost 
extent  of  any  j«*rt  of  CsrearietiMn.  The  *arne  author 
gives  1 70  M.  P^  which  are  too  few  for  Tingitania, 
and  879  M.  1%  which  are  too  many  for  Caesarieukia. 
(Sliaw,  Trar,  p.  9.) 

Tlie  followiiig  tribes  are  enumerated  by  Pto- 
lemy (if.  2.  §§  17—22)  in  1.  Mai'Hktaxia 
Cakhakiexsis  : — Toducah  (TsMsst)  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ampeaga;  to  the  N.  of  these, 
C-oki >A5* rail  (Koi8«/*oiioiei).  and  still  tan  to 
the  N.,  toward*  tli«  coa*t,  and  to  the  hi.  on  the 
Amjwaga,  Mtrcwi  (Mi»»wowth)  and  CnnrAK 
(Xtvoieu);  to  the  W.  of  the  Utter.  Tcusmi  (Toy- 
Aifvoioi)  and  BaxIIIUI  (BavtWpoi).  S.  of  these, 
Mac  in- r its  (Mtxsvpft),  Sauuwii  (laAaooio»)f 
and  Mau  iu  hii  ( Ma\,\ou4‘«o*);  NW.  of  the  Tu- 
Uimi,  and  to  the  K.  of  ZAUCtn  >f  , and  on  tlie 
coast.  5Iacx  lit  Kani  (M(uritoyp^4o<);  W.  of  lh«M't 
and  N.  of  Zalarus,  on  the  month  of  the  Chinalaph, 
klACiltall  (Max^wwi);  below  them  ou  the  i4het 
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side  of  Zalucus,  Mazices  (Maniacs);  and  S»,  up  to 
the  Gauaphi  M.,  Bantu  RAM  I (Ba rrovpdpioi), 
still  further  to  tlie  S.,  between  Gakapiii  M.  and 
ClNXABA  M.,  AqUKXSII  ('A*OtnjMri0i),  Myckxi 
(Mok^oi),  and  MACCURAE  (MaKuovpai)  ; and 
below  them,  in  the  S.,  on  the  N.  spurs  of  Cinnaba, 
Knauasi  ( EvaZcuTut)  ; W.  of  these,  between  Ga- 
mpbi  M.  and  Durdus  M.,  Xacmusii  (Nattfowaiot), 
Klulii  (HAooAioi),  and  To  LOTA  K (ToAwtoj);  N. 
of  these  and  Durdus  M.,  Dutitak  (Apuirm);  then 
Burak  (2uy>ai);  and  on  the  W.  of  the  Machusii, 
Taladijmi  (TaAoSoooioi).  The  Hbupkuitaki 
(’Eprrtdirayoi)  extended  into  II.  Mauretania 
Tinoitana  (Ptol.  iv.  1.  §§  10 — 12);  to  the  S.  of 
them,  the  MaureXSII  (Maupijvoun);  toward  the 
SW„,  VaCUATAE  (O iicucoudreu),  BanIUHAK  (Ba- 
yioOGai);  then,  advancing  to  the  N.,  Zkgrbssii 
(Z«7pn»'crioi),  Nkctidkkks  (N«kt(6ijp(s),  Jan- 
oaucani  ('IavyauKayoi),  VoLUBlLLANl  (OGaffiAi- 
avoi),  Verves  (Outpouds),  and  SOCOSSU  (2a >Kotr- 
<xiui)f  upon  the  coast ; to  the  W.,  the  Mktago- 
NtTAK  (M«ra7wr»Ttti)  ; and  to  the  S.  of  them, 
Masicks  (Mdurutti),  and  Vsrbicae  or  Vbrbices 
(Ouepfucai  al.  OotpAircs);  to  the  S.  and  to  the 
W.  of  the  VoLUUiLiANi,  Salinsae  (2a\ivoai) 
and  Calm  (Kaoroi);  still  further  to  tlie  S.,  to  the 
Little  Atlas,  Bauuatak  (Baaowarot)  and  Maca- 
N it  A K (Meutovirou’).  [E.  B.  J.) 

MAURI,  MAUBUSIL  [Mauretania.] 
MAUKIA'NA.  [Marinlana.] 

MAURITANIA.  [Mauretania.] 

MAXE'RA  (Mo£i?pa,  Ptol,  vL  9.  § 2;  Atnin. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a river  of  Hyrcania,  which  bowed  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  Pliny  calls  it  the  Maxeras  (vi. 
10.  s.  18).  It  is  not  certain  with  which  modern 
river  it  is  to  be  identified,  and  geographers  have 
variously  given  it  to  the  Tedjiti , the  Babul , or  the 
G argon.  If  Ammianus,  who  speaks  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oxus,  could  be  depended  on,  it 
would  appear  most  probable  that  it  was  cither  the 
A trek  or  the  Gurgan.  The  people  dwelling  along 
this  river  were  called  Maxerae.  (Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 
5.)  . [V.] 

MAXILU'A  (Ma^iAooa,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13),  a town 
in  Hisponia  Baetica,  which,  like  Calentum,  was 
celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  a sort  of  bricks  light 
enough  to  swim  on  water.  (Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49  ; 
comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  615;  Vitruv.  ii.  3;  Schneider, 
ad  EcL  P/tye-  p.  88.)  It  was  probably  situated  in 
the  Sierra  AJ arena.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xii.  p. 
259.) 

MAXIMIANO'POLIS  (Ma^i/uiai-ousoAu),  a town 
of  Thrace,  formerly  called  1m para  or  Pyrsoalis 
( /<.  Ant  p.  331),  not  far  from  Rhodope  (Anim. 
Marc,  xxvii.  4),  and  the  lake  Bistouis  (Meiet.  p.  439, 
2-  It.  Hieros.  p.  603;  Hierocl.  p.  634;  Const. 
Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  1 ; Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  1 1 ; 
Cunc.  Chal.  p.  96.)  [A.  L.] 

MAXIMIANOTOLIS.  [Coxstantia.J 
MAXIMIANO'POLIS  (Mofi/uarJ.oA.i),  the 
clusical  appellation  of  the  Scriptural  H».ladrimn)on 
(ZecharitJt,  xii.  II)  in  the  plain  of  Meguhlo,  17 
M P.  from  Caeaareia  (of  l’aleatitie),  and  10  M.  1*. 
from  Jcireel,  according  to  the  Jcrtuilem  Itinerary  ; 
consistently  with  which  notice  St.  Jerome  writes  : — 
“ Adadremmoro,  pro  quo  LXX.  transtulerunt  Po«- 
yos  urbi  e>t  juxm  Jenrmdem,  quae  hoc  ohm  eocabulo 
liuiv  uiata  est,  et  hodie  vocatur  MMimiaiarpolis  in 
Campo  Mageddon  ” (Comm,  in  Zachar.  1.  c.)  ; and 
dixiniua  Jesraelem.  quae  mine  juxta  Maxi- 
uiiauopolin  est  ” (*»  Hot.  1).  U ia  placed  in  the  ci.il 
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and  ecclesiastical  division  of  PahiestiimSecundiV'ud 
its  bishop  assisted  at  tlie  Council  of  Xicaea.  (hVlaud, 
Paluestinn,  pp.  891,  892.)  [G  V».] 

M A XU' LA  (Ma^oi  Aa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 7),  a Roman 
“ colon  ia  ” (Maxullu,  Plin.  v.  3),  about  the  exact 
distance  of  which  from  Carthage  there  is  a consi- 
derable discrepancy  in  the  Itineraries  (Anton.  I tin.; 
Peut.  Tab.).  From  an  expression  of  Victor  Vitensis 
(de  Persecul.  Vandal,  i.  5.  § 6),  who  calls  it  “ Li- 
gula,"  “a  tongue  of  land,”  its  position  was  probably  on 
the  coast,  between  R'ades  and  llammdm-tl~Euf 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  road. 

The  Coast-describcr  (Stadiasm.)  speaks  of  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Max)  la  as  20  stadia  from 
Crafis,  or  the  modern  Garbos:  this  was  probably 
different  from  the  former,  and  is  the  modern  Mr  ha, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a town  aud  harbour 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  157;  Barth,  Wandervngen,  p.  128.) 
As  connected  with  the  gentile  epithet  Maxyes  or 
Mozyes,  it  is  likely  that  there  were  several  places  of 
this  name.  Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  § 34)  has  MaxI'I-A 
VetUS  (Md^ouAa  riaAoia),  and  the  Antonina 
Itinerary  a station  which  it  describes  as  Maxitjv 
Prates,  20  U.  P.  from  Carthage.  It  is  found  in 
the  Notitia,  and  was  famous  in  the  annals  of  Mar- 
tyrology  (Augustin,  Serm.  c.  lxxxiii ; Motcdli, 
Africa  Christiana,  voL  i.  p.  220.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAXYES  (Md{t/fj,  Herod,  iv.  191,  where  tho 
name  should  be  Ma£i/«*  ; see  Mauretania,  p.  297, 
a.),  a Libyan  tribe,  and  a branch  of  the  nomad  Au- 
8KXSK8.  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  places  them  on  the  “other 
side,”  i.  e.  the  W.  bank, of  the  river  Triton:  reclaimed 
from  nomad  life,  they  were  tillers  of  the  earth,  and 
accustomed  to  live  in  houses."  They  still,  however, 
retained  some  relics  of  their  former  customs,  as 
“ they  suffer  tlie  hair  on  the  right  side  of  their 
heads  to  grow,  but  shave  the  left  ; they  paint  their 
bodies  with  rod-lead  : " remains  of  this  custom  of 
wearing  the  hair  are  still  preserved  among  the 
Tuaryks,  their  modern  descendants.  (Hornemann, 
Trac.  p.  109.)  They  were  probably  the  same 
people  as  those  mentioned  by  Justin  (xviii.  7),  and 
called  Maxytani,  whose  king  is  said  to  have  been 
Uiarbas  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  36. 196,  326),  and  to  have 
desired  Dido  for  his  wife.  (Heeren,  A frican  Nations , 
vol.  i.  p.  34,  trans.;  Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii. 
p.  303.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAZACA.  [Caesarkia,  Vol.  I.  p.  469,  b.J 
MAZAEI  (Mq^oioi),  a Pannonian  tribe,  occu- 
pying the  southernmost  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
fruutiers  of  Dalmatia,  whence  Dion  Cassius  (Iv. 
32)  calls  them  a Dalmatian  people.  They  were 
conquered  and  severely  treated  by  Germanicu**. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  314 ; Plin.  iii.  26;  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§ 8.)  [L.  S.] 

MAZARA  (Mafapa,  Diod.;  M a(4pri,  Stoph.  B.: 
Mazzara ),  a town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween Selinus  and  Lilybaeum.  It  was  in  early 
times  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  is  first  noticed  by 
Diodorus  in  ii.  c.  409,  as  an  emporium  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mazarus.  (Diod.  xiii.  54.)  It 
was  evidently  at  this  time  a dependency  of  Selinus, 
and  was  taken  by  tlie  Carthaginian  general  Han- 
nibal, during  his  advance  upon  that  city.  (Diod. 
L c.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  calls  it  a fort  of 
the  Selinuntines"  (tppovptov  ZcAivoorriW,  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.),  and  it  is  mentioned  again  in  the  First 
Punic  War  as  a fortress  which  was  wrested  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9. 
p.  503.) 
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It  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  risen  in  ancient 
times  to  the  rank  of  a city.  Pliny  mentions  the 
ricer  Mazara,  as  does  Ptolemy  also,  but  neither  of 
them  notice  the  town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 5.)  The  existence  of  this  last  is,  however, 
attested  by  the  Itinerary,  which  correctly  places  it 
12  miles  from  Lilybaeum  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  89)  ; but  it 
was  first  raised  to  an  important  position  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  9th  century,  under  whom  it  became 
the  capital  of  tho  whole  surrounding  district,  as  it 
continued  under  the  Norman  rule.  The  western 
province  of  Sicily  still  bears  the  name  of  Val  di 
Mazzara , but  the  town  itself  has  greatly  declined, 
though  it  still  retains  the  rank  of  a city,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  (Fazell.  de  Heb.  Sic.  vi. 
5.  p 284  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  224.)  A few  sarco- 
phagi and  inscriptions  are  the  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity extant  there. 

The  river  Mazara,  or  Mazauus,  as  it  is  called 
by  Diodorus  (M d(apos,  Diod.  xiiL  54),  is  still 
called  the  Fiume  di  Mazzara.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAZICES  (MdfoctT,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 19:  Mazax, 
Lucan,  iv.  681 ; Claudian,  StiL  i.  356),  a people  of 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  who  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Firmus,  bnt  submitted  to  Theodosios,  A.  D.  373. 
(Amin.  Marc.  xxix.  5.  § 17;  Le  Beau,  Ban  Empire, 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ; comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxv.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEARUS  (Mf'apor,  ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4;  Mela,  iii.  1. 
§ 9),  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  fiowiug  into  the  gulf  of  the  Artabri,  still 
called  the  Mero. 

MECIRIS,  a town  of  Marmarica,  which  the  Pen- 
tinger  Table  places  at  33  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Pa- 
liurus  ; the  Antonine  Itinerary  has  a town  Micheua 
(one  MS.  reads  Mecira),  20  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  the 
same  place  ; its  position  must  be  sought  in  the 
Wady-er~ Rhna  (Barth,  Wanderungai,  pp.  509, 
649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MECYBERNA  (MijnvGfpva : Elk.  MrjKvGep- 
vaioj,  Steph.  B.  4 Scyl.  p.  26 ; Scymn.  640),  a 
town  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf, 
which  was  also  called  Sinus  Mec  yukunakls. 
(Plin.  iv.  10  ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 1.)  Mecybcrna 
was  the  port  of  Olynthus  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  and 
lay  between  that  town  and  Sermyle.  (Herod,  vii.  122.) 
It  w'as  taken  from  the  Athenians  by  the  Chalcidic  I 
Thracians  (Thuc.  v.  39),  and  surrendered  to  Philip  j 
before  the  siege  of  Olynthus.  (Diod.  xvi.  54.) 
The  site  must  be  sought  at  Molivopyrgo , where 
some  remains  of  antiquity  are  said  to  be  preserved. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece , vol.  iiL  p 155.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDAVA  (MrjSaua),  a town  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  68°  30',  lat.  30°  45', 
doubtless  identical  with  Medeba  or  Mudcba  [Ma- 
df.ua  j,  the  letters  av  and  aff  being  identical  in  sound, 
and,  consequently,  used  interchangeably,  especially  in 
proper  names.  (PtoL  v.  17.  § 6.)  [G.  W.] 

MED  AURA  (Ad  Medera,  /tin.  Anton.  ; Pent. 
Tab.  ; Hygin.  de  Lim.  p.  1 63  ; A ppaibapa  ul. 
A ppibtpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 30  : Eth.  Medauren»is),  a 
town  of  Numidia,  which  had  originally  belonged 
to  tho  kingdom  of  Syphux,  but  was  annexed  to 
that  of  Massinissa  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Pu- 
nic War,  and  afterwards  was  colonised  by  a detach- 
ment of  Roman  veterans,  when  it  attained  consi- 
derable splendour.  Appuleius  was  born  at  this  place, 
where  his  father  had  been  u duumvir,”  and  calls  him- 
self “ Semin umida"  and  “ Semigaetulu*.’  (Apotog. 
pp.  443,  444.)  It  lay  on  tho  road  from  litres  to 
Theveste,  48  M.  P.  from  the  fonner  and  25  M.  P. 
from  the  latter.  At  a river  Ardatiq,  which  flowed 
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between  this  place  and  Theveste,  Mazcecel  defeated 
the  Moorish  chieftain  Gildo.  (Oros.  vii.  36;  St.  Martin, 
Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  v.  p.  161 ; comp.  Gibbon, 
c.  xxix.)  Justinian  fortified  and  placed  a garrison 
in  this  town,  which  Procopius  (de  Aed.  vi.  6)  calls 
A vu+Ttpa.  It  is  perhaps  a different  place  from 
Mad  aura,  to  which  Augustine  was  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated (Confeas.  ii.  3).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDEBA.  [Made  da.] 

ME  DEN  (MijAcV,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  4),  a town  on 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Papua,  in  the  inland  country  of 
Numidia.  Gelhner,  king  of  the  Vandals  retired  to 
this  fastness  in  a.  d.  534,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Pharos,  chief  of  the  Heruli.  (Le  Bean. 
Baa  Empire , vol.  riii.  p.  248;  comp.  Gibbon,  c. 
xli.)  [E.  B.J.J 

ME'DKON  (MeSetve:  Eth.  M*H*d>viot).  1.  Or 
: Medium  (Mc$tW;  Katuna),  a town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Acarnauia,  on  the  mad  from  Stratus  and 
Phytia  (or  Phoeteiae)  to  Limnaea  on  the  Ain- 
braciot  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  which  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Aetolians  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  At  length,  in  b.c.  231,  the 
Aetolians  laid  siege  to  Med  eon  with  a large  force, 
and  had*reduced  it  to  great  distress,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a body  of  Illyrian  mercenaries,  who  had 
been  sent  by  sea  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  place.  The  Aetolians  were 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  their 
camp,  arms,  and  baggage.  Medeon  is  again  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  191,  as  one  of  the  Acaraanian  towns, 
of  which  Antiocbus,  king  of  Syria,  obtained  posses- 
sion in  that  year.  (Thuc.  iii.  106;  Polyh.  ii.  2,3; 
Liv.  xxx vi.  11,  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL 
iiL  p.  575.) 

2.  A town  of  Phocis,  destroyed  along  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns  at  the  termination  of  theSacml 
War,  and  never  again  restored.  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 2.) 
Strabo  places  it  on  the  Crissacan  gulf,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  160  stadia  from  Boeotia  (ix.  pp.  410, 
423);  and  Pausa&ias  says  that  it  was  near  Anti- 
cyra  (x.  36.  § 6;  comp.  Stepli.  B.  a.  r.).  Leake 
places  it  at  Ltheafina.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p 548.) 

3.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (//.  ii.  501),  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a de- 
pendency of  Haliartus,  and  situated  near  Onche>tus. 
at  the  fool  of  Mt.  Phoenicium,  from  which  position 
it  was  afterwards  called  Phoenicia  (ix.  pp  410.  423; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.\  Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  12).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  sto<»d  near  the  lake,  in  the  bay  on  the 
north-western  side  of  Mount  Faya,  between  the  site 
of  Haliartus  and  Kardhitza.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.) 

4.  A town  of  the  Labeatea,  in  Dalmatia  in  Illyri- 
cum.  (Liv.  xliv.  23,  32.) 

MEDERIACUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica.  i*  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Ilin.  on  a road  from  Colonia  T raj  ana 
(Kitin')  through  Juliacuin  ( J niter  a ) to  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Cologne).  It  lies  between  Sablones  and 
Tcudurum  ( TkUtr),  and  is  supposed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  b ' Merum-Iluremondc.  [G.  L.j 

ME'DIA  (v  M»}5/a  : Eth.  Mf;5os:  Adj.  M rj8i- 
, Koi),  a country  of  < onsiderable  extent  and  import- 
ance,  in  the  western  part  of  Asia,  between  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  on  the  N.  and  the  great  rivers  of  Me- 
I sopotainia  on  the  W.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
, determine  what  were  its  precise  boundaries,  or  how 
I much  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Media. 
Thus  Herodotus,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  Medea, 
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gives  little  or  no  description  of  the  country  they  in- 
habited, nnd  perhaps  all  that  could  be  interred  from 
his  language  is,  that  it  must  have  been  a moun- 
tainous district  between  the  Halyu  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  fit  for  raising  a warlike  and  indepen- 
dent race  of  men  (i.  72).  Again,  during  the  wars  of 
Alexander,  Media  had  to  a considerable  extent  taken 
the  place  of  Persia,  and  was  the  great  country  E.  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  extending  indefinitely  along  the 
Caspian  sea  eastwards  to  Ariana  and  Bactriana. 
Still  later,  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic  and 
under  the  earlier  emperors.  Media  was  restricted  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Parthian  empire  to  its 
most  mountainous  parts,  and  to  the  Caspian  coast 
westwards, — the  province  of  Atropatene  forming,  in 
fact,  all  that  could  be  strictly  called  Media.  Indeed, 
its  limits  were  constantly  changing  at  different  periods. 
General  consent,  however,  allows  that  Media  was  di- 
visible into  three  leading  divisions,  each  of  which 
from  time  to  time  was  apparently  held  to  be  Media 
Proper.  These  were : — 1 . A northern  territory  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  extending  more  or  less 
from  Armenia  on  the  W.  to  Hyrcania  on  the  E., 
comprehending  muck  of  the  country  now  known  by 
the  names  of  AJazanderan  and  Gildn ; 2.  Media 
Atropatene,  a very  mountainous  district,  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  preceding  [Atropatbuk];  and  3. 
Media  Magna,  the  most  southern,  extensive,  and,  his- 
torically, the  most  important,  of  the  three  divisions, 
with  its  capital  Ecbatana  (the  present  Hamaddn). 

Of  the  ancient  geographers,  Ptolemy  gives  this 
country  tlie  widest  boundaries.  Media,  says  he,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hyrcanian  (L  e.  the  Cas- 
pian) sea,  on  the  W.  by  Armenia  anJ  Assyria,  on 
the  S.  by  Persis  and  a line  drawn  from  Assyria  to 
Sudan*,  and  on  the  E.  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia 
(vi.  2.  §§  1,  3).  It  is  clear  from  this,  and  still  more 
so  from  the  mention  he  makes  of  the  tribes  and  towns 
in  it,  that  he  is  speaking  of  Media  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense:  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not 
recognise  tlie  triple  division  noticed  above,  and  speaks 
of  Atropatene  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Tropatcne,  vi.  2, 5) 
as  one  only  of  many  tribes. 

Strabo,  in  the  tolerably  full  account  which  he 
gives  of  ancient  Medio,  is  cootent  with  a twofold 
division,  into  Media  Atropatene  and  Media  Magna  ; 
to  these  he  gives  nearly  the  same  limits  as  Ptolemy, 
comprehending,  however,  under  the  former,  the 
mountain  tract  near  the  Caspian  (xi.  pp.  522  — 
526).  Pliny,  in  stating  that  what  was  formerly 
the  kingdom  of  the  Persians,  is  now  (in  his  time) 
under  the  Parthian?,  apjears  only  to  recognise  Me- 
dia Magna  as  Media  Proper  (vi.  14.  s.  17).  Atro- 
patene, though  subject  to  Ecbatana,  the  capita]  of 
Media  Magna,  he  does  not  seem  to  consider  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it  (vi.  13.  s.  16). 

We  proceed  now  to  describe  Media  Magna,  the 
first  or  most  northern  part  of  what  was  popularly 
called  Media  having  been  fully  noticed  under  Atko- 
patene  and  Ecbatana.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  classical  accounts  of  the  different  divi- 
sions to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  name  Media 
being  used  very  indefinitely.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  generally,  that  Media  M;>gna  comprehended 
tho  whole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  plain-country  which 
was  6hnt  in  between  the  great  chain  of  the  Cardu- 
chian  mountains  and  of  Mt.  Zagros  in  the  W.  and  by 
Alt.  Coronas  on  the  X.  It  appears  to  have  extended 
os  far  south  as  Elymais  and  Susiann,  and  to  have 
bordered  on  the  eastern  side  on  Canunania  and 
Ariana,  or  on  what,  in  later  times,  was  better  known 
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by  the  name  of  Parthia.  Some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  lying 
in  the  middle  part  of  Asia  (Gesenius,  The*,  ii.  p. 
768;  cf.  also  Polyb.  v.  44,  who  states,  'H  Mtj dla 
KfiTcu  wepl  f.i*OT]v  tV  ’A alar).  The  derivation, 
however,  admits  of  doubt.  On  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions the  name  is  read  Mud  a (Rawlinson,  Behis- 
tun  Insc.  As.  Journ.  vol.  x.).  Much  of  this  land 
was  of  a high  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  it 
abounded  in  fertile  valleya,  famous  for  their  rich- 
ness, and  in  mesdow  land  in  which  a celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  called  the  Nisnean  horses,  were 
raisefl.  (Herod,  vii.  40,  iii.  106;  Diod.  xvii. 
100  ; Strab.  xi.  p.  525  ; Aelian,  I/ist.  A mm.  iii.  2 ; 
Ammian.  xxiii.  6. ; cf.  also  the  modern  travellers, 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  Chardin,  and  Moricr.) 
It  is  comprehended  for  the  most  {art  in  the  mo- 
dern province  of  Irak  Ajem. 

The  principal  town  of  Media  Magna  was  Ecba- 
tana (doubtless  the  present  Hamaddn),  which, 
during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  as  for 
many  years  before,  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  [Ecbatana.]  Besides  Ecbatana,  were 
other  towns  of  importance,  most  of  them  situated 
in  the  ME.  part  of  the  country,  on  tho  edge  of, 
if  not  within,  Atropatene,  as  Rhagae  and  He- 

RACLEIA. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy 
wliat  states  or  tribes  belong  to  Media  Magna.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  following  may  be 
best  comprehended  in  this  division : — The  Ssgurtii, 
who  occupied  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  ; Choro- 
mithrene,  in  the  champaign  country  to  the  south 
of  Ecbatana ; Elymais,  to  the  north  of  Choromi- 
threne — if  indeed  this  name  has  not  been  erro- 
neously introduced  here  by  Ptolemy  and  Polybius 
[Elymais]  ; the  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrbi,  S.  of  Ml 
Coronus  as  far  as  Parthia  and  the  Caspian  Gates; 
Rhagiana,  with  its  capital  Rhagae;  Sigriane,  Daritis, 
and,  along  the  southom  end  of  the  Parachoatras, 
what  was  called  Syromcdia.  (See  these  places 
under  their  respective  names.) 

The  Medi,  or  inhabitants  of  Media,  are  the  same 
people  as  tlie  Madai  of  the  Bible,  from  which 
Semitic  word  the  Greek  name  is  most  likely  derived. 
Madai  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  os  one  of  the  sons 
of  Jnphet  (x.  2),  in  the  first  repcopling  of  the 
earth  after  the  Flood  ; and  the  same  name  occurs 
in  more  than  one  place,  subsequently,  indicating, 
as  it  would  seem,  an  independent  people,  subject 
to  tbe  king  of  Nineveh  (2  Kings , xvii.  C),  or  in 
connection  with,  if  not  subject  to,  the  Persians, 
as  in  Dan.  v.  28,  vi.  15;  Esth.  i.  3,  14.  The 
first  Greek  author  who  gives  any  description  of 
them  is  Herodotus.  According  to  him,  they  were 
originally  called  Aiui.but  changed  their  name  to  that 
of  Medi  on  the  coming  of  Medeia  from  Athens(vii.  62). 
They  were  divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Basse  (Steph. 
By*.),  Paraetaceni  (Strab.  xi.  p.  522,  xvi.  p.  739, 
&c. ; Arrian,  iii.  19).  Struchates,  Arizanti,  Budii 
(Steph.  By*.),  and  the  Magi.  Von  Hammer  has 
nt temped  to  show  that  mad,  if  not  all,  of  these 
names  occur  under  their  Persian  form  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  and  Shah-nimeh  ( Wiener.  Jahrb.  ix.  pp.  11, 
12),  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  iden- 
tification can  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  Some, 
however,  of  these  names  indicate  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  as  Arii  and  Arizunti 
[Am  an  a;  Arizanti];  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  others  of  them,  as  the  Magi,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  separate  tribes.  The  general  evidence 
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is,  that  the  Magi  were  a priest -class  among:  the 
Median  people:  ii"t,  like  the  Achaemenidme  in  Persia, 
a distinct  or  dominant  tribe.  (Cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  962  ; 
Cic.  Dunn.  i.  41  ; Porphyr.  Abstinent.  4.  16,  &c.) 
In  other  authors  we  find  the  following  peoples 
counted  among  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  them  do  not  more 
properly  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent 
nations . the  Sagartii,  Tapyri  or  Tapvrrhi,  Matiaui 
Caspii,  Cadusii,  Gelar,  and  the  Manli  or  Amardi. 
(See  these  under  their  respective  names.)  Herodotus 
proceeds  to  state  that  originally  the  Medea  were  a 
free  people,  who  lived  in  se|Kirate  villages,  buf  that 
at  length  they  chose  for  themselves  a king  in  the 
person  of  Deiocea,  who  built  the  celebrated  city  of 
Kc  bat  ana  [Ecbatana],  and  was  succeeded  by 
Phraortes  and  Cyaxarea  (i.  95 — 103).  The  reign 
of  the  former  was,  he  adds,  terminated  by  a defeat 
which  he  sustained  (at  Ullages,  Judith,  i.  15)  ; while, 
during  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  latter,  all 
Western  Asia  was  overrun  by  a horde  of  Scythians 
(i.  10.3).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  awhile 
they  were  subject  to,  and  formed  a satrapy  of,  the 
Assyrian  empire,  as  stated  by  Diodorus  (ii.  2);  that 
then  they  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  stated  by 
Herodotus  (i.  106),  and  were  ruled  over  by  a series 
of  kings  of  their  own  for  a long  period.  (Of.  Strab. 
xi.  p.  524.)  The  order  and  the  names  of  these 
rulers  are  differently  stated;  and  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  discuss  at  length  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  disputed  points  of  ancient  chronology. 
(Of.,  however,  Diod.  ii.  24,  32  ; Herod,  i.  95;  and 
Kuseb.  Chron.  Armen,  i.  101 ; Clinton,  Fast.  f/elUn. 
vol.  i.  p.  257,  app  ) It  may  be  remarked,  that  iu 
the  Bible  the  first  notice  we  find  of  the  Modes, 
exhibits  them  os  the  subjects  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Salmaneser  (2  Kings , xvii.  6),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Jewish  king  Hoshea;  while  iu  the 
later  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  appear  as  a 
warlike  nation,  governed  by  their  own  rulers. 
(Isaiah,  xiii.  17;  Jerem.  xxv.  25,  li.  1 1,  28.)  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Medians  were  united  to  the 
Persians  by  Cyrus,  and  formed  one  empire  with 
them  (Herod,  i.  129;  Diod.  ii.  34;  Justin,  i.  6), 
and  hence  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Bible  as  a people  subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  the 
Persians.  (Dan.  v.  28,  viii.  20;  Esth.  i.  3,  &c.) 
From  this  time  forward  their  fate  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Persian  monarchy;  and  they  liecame  in 
succession  subject  to  the  Greeks,  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  the  Syro- Macedonian  rulers  after  his 
death,  and  lastly  to  the  Parthian  kings.  (Cf. 
1 Mate.  vi.  56.  xiv.  2 ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  745  ; Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  3.  § 3.) 

The  consent  of  history  shows  that  in  early  times 
the  Medea  were  held  to  be  a very  warlike  race, 
who  had  a peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
(Isaiah, xiii.  18;  Herod.  Tii.  62;  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  l.§  7; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  525.)  They  had  also  great  knowledge 
and  practice  in  horsemanship,  and  were  considered 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  acquirements,  to  have 
been  the  masters  of  the  Persians.  (Strab.  xv. 
pp.  525,  526,  531.)  Hence,  in  tbe  armament  of 
Xerxes,  the  Medes  arc  described  as  equipped  simi- 
larly with  the  Persians,  and  Herodotus  expressly 
sta*es  that  their  dress  and  weapons  were  of  Median, 
not  Persian  origin  (/.  c.).  In  later  ages  they  ap- 
pear to  have  degenerated  very  much,  and  to  have 
adopted  a luxurious  fashion  of  life  and  dress  (cf. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3.  § 2 ; Strab.  /.  c.  \ Ammian.  xxiii.  6), 
which  passed  from  them  to  their  Persian  conquerors. 
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The  religion  of  the  Medes  was  a system  of  Star- 
worship  ; their  priests  bearing,  as  wc  have  re- 
marked, the  name  of  Magi,  which  was  common  to 
them  with  the  Persians,  indeed  was  probably  adopted 
by  the  latter  from  the  former.  (Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5 ; 
Strab.  xv.  pp.  727,  735 ; Cic.  Div.  i.  33.)  The 
principal  object  of  their  adoration  was  the  Sun,  and 
then  the  Moon  and  the  five  planets,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Saturn.  Mercury,  and  Mars.  [V’.] 

MEDIAE  MU  BUS,  mentioned  only  by  name  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  to  Mrjoias  KaXovfuvov 
T«xot.  (Anab.  ii.  4.  § 12.)  lie  states  that  it 
was  20  pamsaugs  in  length,  100  feet  high,  and  20 
broad  ; and  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  narrative 
that  it  was  from  30  to  40  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Baghdad.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
the  same  work  as  that  called  by  Strabo  in  two 
places  t b 8<ar«ixiarMa  (ii.  p.  80,  xi. 

p.  529),  and  that  it  had  been  built  across  the  strip 
of  land  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
most  nearly,  as  a defence  to  the  province  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  lay  to  the  S.  of  it.  There  has  bt**n 
much  question,  whether  this  great  work  can  he 
identified  with  any  of  the  numerous  mounds  still 
remaining  in  this  part  of  Mesopotamia  ; but  the 
question  has,  we  think,  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
careful  survey  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  1837.  ( Riry. 
Geogr.Joum.  vol.  ix.  pp.  472,  473.)  Mr.  Lynch 
places  the  end  adjoining  the  Tigris  in  N.  lat.  34° 
3*  30'',  and  long.  2 U C)(f'  W.  of  Baghdad  He 
describes  the  existing  ruins  as  an  embankment  or 
wall  of  liinc  and  pebbles,  having  towers  or  buttresses 
on  the  northern  or  NW.  face,  ami  a wide  and  deep 
fosse;  and  states,  that,  putting  his  horse  at  its  full 
speed,  he  galloped  along  it  for  more  than  an  hour 
without  finding  any  appearance  of  termination. 
The  natives,  too,  assured  him  that  it  extended  to 
the  Euphrates.  [V.J 

M EDI  AM,  AD.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744.  b.] 

MEDLA'NA,  an  imperial  villa,  3 miles  from 
Naisans,  in  Upper  Moesia.  (Amin.  Marc.  xxvi.  5.) 
A town  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  on  the  road  lending  through  Bhaetia  along 
the  Danube,  opposite  to  Donauwertk,  and  seems  to 
be  the  same  ns  the  modem  Medingen.  [L.  S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM,  a Gallic  name  of  towns  which 
occurs  in  Gallia,  North  Italy,  and  Britain. 

1.  Mediolanum  is  placed  in  the  Table  between 
Forum  Segustavaruin  (Fears)  and  Bodumna  (Boh- 
anne).  As  to  D'Auville's  remarks  on  the  position 
of  Mediolanum,  see  Forum  Skgusianokim.  This 
Mediolanum  is  supposed  to  have  been  a town  of  the 
Transalpine  Insubkks,  and  so  it  is  generally  marked 
iu  our  maps;  but  the  existence  of  these  Transalpine 
Insubres  is  hardly  established.  [Gallia  Cisal- 
mxA,  Vol.  I.  p.  936.] 

2.  The  Table  places  Mediolanum  between  Ar- 
gentomagus  ( A r gent  on)  and  Aquae  Xerae  (AVrii). 
The  figures  which  have  been  generally  considered  to 
belong  to  this  road,  belong  to  another,  and  so  we 
have  no  distances  in  the  Table  for  this  place.  Me- 
diolanum seems  to  be  Chateau  Median,  south  »»f 
Avaricutn  (Emerges).  A milestone  found  at  Ali- 
champ  between  Bourges  and  Chateau  Median, 
makes  the  distance  from  Avaricutn  to  Mediolanum 
to  be  39  M.  P.,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.  tfc.  vol.  i.  p,  67.) 

3.  The  Antoniue  Itin.  places  a Mediolanum  on  a 
road  from  Column  Trajana  ( Ktlln ) to  Colonist 
Agrippina  (Cologne),  and  12  M.  I*,  from  Colonist 
Trajana.  If  Colonia  Trajana  is  rightly  placed,  it  is 
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difficult  to  sec  where  Mediolanum  should  be.  The 
next  position  to  Mediolanum  on  the  ru&d  to  Cologne 
is  Sablones;  which  is  also  uncertain. 

4.  Mediolanum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Aulerci 
Eburovices  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 11),  or  Mediolanium,  as  it 
is  in  Ptolemy's  text.  The  name  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  In  the  Notitia  of 
the  Gallic  provinces  it  is  named  Civitas  Ebruicorum; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Ebroas,  whence 
the  modern  name  Evrtux , a town  in  the  French 
department  of  Eure. 

Ammiaiius  Marcel  Units  (xv.  11)  mentions  Medio- 
lanum  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Secunda  Lugdu- 
nensis.  There  was  a Roman  town  a few  mile* 
south-east  of  Evrtux,  at  a place  called  Vieil  Evrtux. 
There  are  tl»e  remains  of  a large  theatre  here,  the 
foundations  of  a building  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a temple,  and  remains  of  baths.  A great 
number  of  amphorae,  household  utensils,  articles  of 
luxury,  and  imperial  medals  have  been  dug  up  here, 
and  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Evreux.  This 
Vieil  Evreux  may  be  the  site  of  Mediolanum. 

5.  Mediolanum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Santones 
or  Santoni,  now  Saintes,  in  the  French  department 
of  Cluirenle  l nfericure.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  190)  writes 
the  name  Mediolanium,  and  also  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 7). 
Marcellinus  (xv.  1 1 ) speaks  of  this  place  under  tlie 
name  of  Santones,  from  which  it  appears  tliat  in  his 
time  the  name  of  the  people  had.  as  in  many  in- 
stances, been  transferred  to  the  town.  There  is  no 
doubt  about,  the  site  of  this  Mediolanum,  which  is 
Saintes  on  the  Charente.  It  was  once  a considerable 
Roman  town.  There  is  an  arch  in  honour  of  Ger- 
manicus  Caesar,  which  appears  to  be  built  on  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  over  the  Charente , which  joins 
the  town  to  the  faubourg,  but  the  arch  rests  on  the 
bed  of  tin*  river,  and  the  bridge  1ms  been  built  to  it 
/rom  each  l«ank.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  singular  circumstance  is  that  the  arch  stood 
originally  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
river  changed  its  course.  The  bridge,  of  course, 
must  have  been  built  after  this  supposed  change. 
The  amphitheatre  is  outside  of  the  town,  at  the 
lad  tom  of  a valley.  It  is  an  ellipse,  about  436  feet 
long  and  about  354  feet  wide.  Water  was  brought 
to  the  town  from  a source  several  miles  to  the  north 
by  an  aqueduct,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
remains.  In  one  of  the  valleys  which  it  crossed 
there  are  traces  of  25  arches,  of  which  three  are 
standing.  One  of  them  is  nearly  50  feet  high.  [G.L.] 

MEDIOLANUM  (McSuSAavoi'.Fol.;  Mf8ioAch  iov, 
Strnb.,  Ptol. : Eth.  Mediolanensis:  Milano,  Milan), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Insubres  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
for  a long  period  the  capital  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  itself. 
It  was  situated  about  midway  between  the  riven* 
Ticinus  and  Addtia,  in  a broad  and  fertile  plain, 
about  28  milc-s  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  at  Comum, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Padua  near  Ticinum 
(Pavia).  AH  ancient  writers  concur  in  ascribing 
its  foundation  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  time  when  that 
people  first  established  themselves  in  the  plains  of 
Northern  Italy.  Livy,  who  has  given  the  most  de- 
tailed account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  tells  us  it  was  founded  by  the  In»ubres,  who 
called  it  after  a village  of  the  same  name  in  their 
native  settlements  in  Transalpine  Gaul  (Liv.  v.  34; 
Strab-  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Justin,  xx. 
5.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Strabo  is  correct 
in  saying  that,  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest,  it 
was  rather  a village  than  a town,  as  were  indeed  all 
the  other  Gaulish  settlements.  It  was  nevertheless 
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the  chief  place  of  the  Jn.Mibres,  nnd  is  mentioned  as 
such  several  times  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  the  campaign  of 
b.  c.  222,  after  the  battle  of  Clastidiuin,  it  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  Claudius 
Marcclius  and  Cn.  Scipio.  (Pol.  ii.  34;  Eutrop.  iii. 
6 ; Oros.  iv.  13.)  On  this  occasion  it  was  taken  by 
assault  with  apparently  but  little  difficulty,  and  this 
confirms  the  statement  of  Strubothat  it  was  an  open 
town.  Again,  in  b.  c.  194,  a battle  was  fought  near 
it,  between  the  Roman  proconsul  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
ens  and  the  combined  forces  of  the  Insubrians  and 
Boians,  under  a chief  named  Dorylacus,  in  which  the 
Gauls  are  said  to  have  lost  10,000  men.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  46.) 

No  other  mention  of  Mediolanum  occurs  previous  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  nor  have  we  any  precise  account 
of  the  time  at  which  it  passed  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  or  that  at  which  it  was  admitted  to  the  Roman 
“ civitas.”  We  can  only  infer  that  it  must  have  sub- 
mitted, together  with  the  rest  of  the  Insubres,  about 
190  B.C.:  its  citizens  doubtless  received  the  Latin 
franchise, together  with  the  other  Transpadane  Gauls, 
in  b.  c.  89,  and  the  full  Roman  franchise  in  b.  c.  49. 
[Gai.lia  ClSALPlMA,  Vol.  I.  p.  945.]  Mediolanum 
thus  passed  into  the  condition  of  a Roman  munici- 
pium,  but  it  did  not  as  yet  enjoy  that  degree  of  im- 
portance which  it  subsequently  attained.  Strabo 
calls  it  in  his  time  a conriderable  city  (irrfAif  a£i6- 
Xoyos,  v.  p.  213),  and  Tacitus  reckons  it  among 
the  “ firmissima  Traiispadanae  regionis  municipia;" 
but  neither  he  nor  Pliny  give  any  indication  of  its 
possessing  any  marked  superiority  over  the  other 
municipal  towns  with  which  they  associate  its  name. 
(Plin.  iii  17.  s.  21;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 33;  Tac.  Hist. 
i.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  under  the  Roman 
Empire  it  increased  rapidly  in  prosperity,  and  became 
not  only  the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  hut  the  most 
important  city  in  Northern  Italy.  We  learn  from 
the  younger  Pliny  that  it  was  a place  where  litera- 
ture flourished,  and  young  men  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  towns  were  sent  for  their  education.  (I’lin 
Ep.  iv.  13.)  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  emperor 
Didius  Julianus,  as  well  as  of  Septimius  Gets. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  1 1 ; Spartian.  Did.  Jul.  1,  Get.  3.) 
At  a later  period,  a.  D.  268,  it  was  there  that  the 
usurper  Aureolas  took  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Gal- 
licnus  on  the  Addua,  and  was  for  some  time  besieged 
by  the  emperor,  till  u sedition  in  his  own  camp  ended 
in  the  death  of  Gallieiius.  and  Ids  brother  Valerianus. 
(Eutrop.  ix.  II  ; Treb.  Poll.  Call.  14  ; Viet  Caes. 
33,  EpiL  33.)  Shortly  after  Aureolus  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  the  city  to  Claudius,  who  had 
been  elected  to  succeed  Gallienus,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  new  emperor.  (Trob.  PolL 
Claud.  5.) 

But  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence at  Mediolanum  that  raised  that  city  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  Its  central  position, 
which  rendered  it  a peculiarly  suitable  liead-qimrtere 
from  which  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  progress  of  the  ware  with  them, 
whether  in  Gaul,  Germany,  or  Pannonin,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  its  selection  for  this  purpose. 
Augustus  himself  is  said  to  have  sometimes  repaired 
to  Mediolanum  with  the  same  view  (Suet.  Aug.  20); 
and  the  constantly  increasing  dangers  from  these 
quarters  led  subsequent  emperors  from  time  to  time 
to  follow  his  example;  but  Muximian  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  perma- 
nently fixed  his  residence  there  (about  a.  i>.  303) 
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and  thus  at  once  nisei  it  to  the  dignity  of  the 
capital  «f  Northern  Italy.  From  this  period  the 
emperor*  of  the  West  made  it  their  habitual  abode 
(Eutr-ip.  ix.  27  ; Zo&iin.  ii.  10,  17,  &e.),  until  live 
increasing  fear  of  the  barbarians  it>d need  llcworiu*, 
in  A.  d.  404,  to  take  refuse  in  the  inaccessible  ' 
marshes  of  Ravenna.  Maximian  is  eaid  to  hare  ; 
adorned  the  citv  with  many  splendid  public  buildings  I 
(Viet  Cat*.  39);  and  it  was  doubt  le  v*  at  this  period 
that  it  rc*e  to  the  splendour  and  magnificence 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  poet  Auaonius,  who 
assigns  it  tie  sixth  place  among  the  cit«s  of  the 
empire.  The  houses  are  dterr.be*!  by  him  as  Htt-  , 
inrrous  and  elegantly  built,  corresponding  to  the 
cultivated  manners  and  cheerful  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  surrounded  with  a double  rang* 
of  walls,  enclosing  an  ample  space  for  the  buildings 
of  the  city.  Among  these  were  rarwpicnoa.1  a circus, 
a theatre,  many  temples,  the  palace  or  residence  of 
the  emperor,  a mint  ; and  baths,  which  bore  lire 
name  of  Herculean,  in  honour  of  their  founder  Maxi- 
inunoa,  and  were  so  important  as  to  give  name  to  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  city.  The  numerous  povticne* 
which  were  attached  to  theet  and  other  public 
building*  were  adorned  with  marble  statoro  ; and 
the  whole  aspect  of  tiie  city,  if  we  may  believe  the 
poet,  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  Rome. 
(Auson.  Clar,  Urb.  5 ) 

The  transference  of  the  imperial  court  and  resi- 
dence to  Ravenna  must  have  given  a considerable 
abode  to  the  prosperity  of  Mediolanum,  though  it 
continued  to  be  still  regarded  as  tlie  capital  of  Li- 
guria (as  Gullia  Trans  pad  ana  was  now  called),  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Cucisnluris  or  Vicarius 
Italian?,  to  wboM  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy  was  subject,  (LibclL  Provinc.  p.  62;  Bucking, 
ad  XoL  Dvju.  iu  p.  442.)  But  a much  more  severe 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  city  in  a.  k 452,  when  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  who  after  the 
full  of  Aquilcia  carried  his  arms,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, through  tbo  whole  region  N-  of  the  Po. 
(Jomand.  Get.  42  ; Hist.  Mhcell.  xv.  p.  549.) 
Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  Mediolanum  seems 
to  hare  retained  much  of  its  farmer  importance.  It 
was  still  regarded  a*  the  metropolis  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  after  the  fall  of  tlie  Wtelem  Empire,  in 
a . t».  476,  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  Gothic 
kings  Od oarer  and  Tbeudoric.  Procopius  indeed 
speaks  of  it  in  the  sixth  century  as  surpassing  all  the 
other  cities  of  the  West  in  sue  and  population,  and 
inferior  to  Rome  alone.  (Procop.  Ii  0.  ii.  8.)  It 
was  recovered  with  little  dirtxultv  by  Beli*arius, 
but  immediately  besieged  by  the  Goths  under  Untie, 
the  brother  of  Viligea,  who,  after  a ling  siege,  made 
himself  again  master  of  the  city  (a.  !>.  539),  whii-h 
be  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed,  putting  all  the 
male  inhabitants,  to  tlte  number  of  300,000,  to  the 
swurd,  and  reducing  the  women  to  shivery.  (Id.  %b. 
21.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  expraouocu  of 
Procopius  on  this  occasion  must  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, fur,  at  Die  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
bards under  Albotn(A.  r>.  568).  Mediolanum  already 
reappears  in  little  teas  than  its  fanner  importance 
It  was  still  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Liguria 
(P.  Diac.  Hut . Lmuj.  ii.  15,  25),  and,  as  the  me- 
tropolitan see,  appears  to  have  ret:iincd  this  dignity 
under  tlie  Lunhnni  kings,  though  those  monarch* 
transferred  their  ruyal  residence  to  Ticinum  or  I 'avia. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rapidly  mew  again  to  pros- 
perity ; and,  though  a second  lime  destroyed  by  the  j 


emperor  Frederic  Rarbamua  in  1 162,  quickly  re- 
covered, and  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  aiul  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy. 

The  position  of  Milan,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  just  about  midway 
be*w«p.n  the  Alfa  and  the  Padua,  appears  to  have 
maiked  it  in  all  ages  as  the  natural  capital  of  that 
eaiensrve  amt  fertile  region.  Its  ready  communi- 
cations with  the  Ticinua  on  tlie  one  side,  arxl  the 
Addua  on  tlie  other,  in  great  measure  supply  the 
want  which  would  otherwise  hare  arisen  from  its 
not  being  ritualed  an  a navigable  river ; and  the 
fertile  plain  between  these  two  rivers  is  watered  by 
the  minor  but  still  considerable  stream*  of  tlm 
Lamb™  and  Olona.  The  latter,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed by  any  ancient  writer,  flows  under  the  walla  of 
Milan.  Tbo  modern  city  contains  few  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  splendour.  Of  all  the  public  buildings 
which  excited  tlie  admiration  of  Antonios  (see 
above),  the  only  remains  are  the  column*  of  a por- 
tico, 16  in  number,  and  of  the  C«rinthian  order, 
now  attached  to  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  «ip- 
pmed,  with  some  probability,  to  have  been  originally 
connected  with  the  Thermae  or  baths  erected  by  tlie 
emperor  Maximian.  A single  antique  column,  now 
standing  in  front  of  the  ancient  basilica  of  Sant* 
Ambrogio,  ha*  been  removed  from  some  other  site, 
and  dues  not  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
building  on  the  spot.  Numerous  inscriptions  have, 
however,  been  dittcovered,  and  are  still  preserved  in 
Um  museum  at  Milan.  These  fully  confirm  the 
monicipal  importance  uf  Mediolanum  under  the  early 
Roman  Empire;  while  from  one  of  them  we  learn 
the  fact  that  the  city,  notwithstanding  its  flourish- 
ing condition,  received  a colony  under  Hadrian,  and 
assumed,  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  the  titles  of 
Col.mia  AeJia  Augusta.  (OrolL  /user.  1702,  1909, 
3942.  4000,  4060,  Ac.;  Zttinpt,  dr  Colon,  p.  409.) 

Mediolanum  was  the  central  point  from  which 
all  tbo  highroads  of  Italy  N.  of  the  Padua  may  he 
considered  a*  radiating.  Tim  first  aixl  principal 
of  these  was  tluit  which  led  by  Lans  Pompeii  to 
Placentia,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  thus 
became  tlie  direct  line  of  route  from  Milan  to  Ra- 
venna and  Kami*.  Another  main  line  was  that  by 
Nov  aria  and  VervellM  to  Epomlka  and  Augusta 
Prarlnria,  which  must  have  been  the  principal 
line  of  eammuiiealian  between  Milan  and  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.  A third  rood  led  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion to  Ticinum  (Pacvn),  from  which  there  were 
two  line* ; the  one  proceeding  by  Laumellum  to 
Augusta  Taurinortun,  and  tbenre  over  the  Cot  turn 
Alp*  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul;  the  other 
< ruining  the  Padua  to  iVrtnna,  and  t lienee  across 
the  Apennines  to  Genoa  A fourth  line  wax  that 
to  Comum,  from  whence  there  wax  a much  fre- 
quented pose  by  tlx>  Locus  Lari us,  and  arrow  tlie 
Khartum  Alp*  into  the  rniley  of  the  Inn,  thus  open- 
ing a direct  and  speedy  communication  with  tlie 
Danube.  Lastly,  a great  line  of  highway  led  from 
Milan  to  Aqoilcia,  passing  through  Rergumum, 
llrixia.  Verona,  Viretitia.  Patarium,  Altinum,  and 
Concordia.  Tlie  details  of  all  tlnwe  route*  are  given 
in  the  An  ton  me  Itinerary  and  tlie  Tabula  Peutin- 
geriana.  [K.  H.  B.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM  (/tin.  AnJ.:  M#8»oArfr.u*.  Ptel. 
ii.  3.  § 18),  a town  of  the  Ordorice*  in  Britain. 
It  occur*  m the  Jtm.  Ant,  between  Peva  ( CA  re- 
fer), and  Urieonlurn  (ffn»Bter),  two  towns,  the 
utea  of  which  are  well  authenticated ; and  in  the 
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tenth  Itin.  it  forma  tho  terminus  of  a route  from 
Glanoventa.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM  (MeBioAdioo*',  Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 28), 
a town  in  tho  north-west  of  Germany,  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy;  its  site  must  in  all  probability  be 
identified  with  the  modem  MeU.ln , on  the  river 
VtchL  As  the  name  Mediolanum  is  found  only  in 
countries  inhabited  by  Celts,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Ptolemy  is  wrong,  and  that  he  by  mistake 
placed  this  town  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Rhine ; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
country  about  the  Vechl  was  at  one  time  occupied 
by  a Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

MEDIOMA'TRICI  (McBioftarpixcs,  Ptol.  ii.  9. 
§ 12),  a people  of  Gallia,  who  belong  to  the  division 
of  Belgica.  Caesar  (B.  G.  ir.  10)  shows  their  posi- 
tion in  a general  way  when  he  says  that  the  Rhine 
flows  along  the  territories  of  the  Sequani,  Medio- 
matrici,  Triboci  or  Tribocci,  and  Treviri.  Ptolemy 
places  the  Mediomatrici  south  of  the  Treviri.  Di- 
vodurum  (Metz)  was  their  capita).  [Divodurum.] 
The  diocese  of  Mete  represents  their  territory,  which 
was  accordingly  west  of  the  Vosges.  But  Caesar 
makes  the  Mediomatrici  extend  to  the  Rhine,  and 
consequently  they  had  in  his  time  the  country 
between  the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine.  And  this  agrees 
with  Strabo  (p.  193),  who  says  that  the  Sequani 
and  Mediomatrici  inhabit  the  Rhine,  among  whom 
are  settled  the  Tribocci,  a German  nation  which  had 
crossed  over  from  their  own  country.  It  appears 
then  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mediomatrici 
had  been  occupied  by  Germans  before  Caesar's  time; 
and  as  we  know  that  after  Caesar’s  time  the  German 
tribes,  Nemetes,  Van gi ones,  and  Caracatcs  occupied 
the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine,  north  of  the  Triboci 
as  far  as  Maim , and  that  north  of  Mams  was  the 
territory  of  the  Treviri,  we  may  infer  that  all  these 
tribes  were  intruders  on  the  original  territoiy  of  the 
Mediomatrici.  [G.  L.] 

MEDION.  [Matron.] 

MEDITERRA'NEUM  MAKE.  [Internum 
Make.] 

MEDMA  or  MESMA  Steph.  B.;  Mftyuz, 

St  ral».t  Scymn.  Ch. ; but  Mtcfia  on  coins,  and  so 
Apollodorus,  cited  by  Steph.  B.  ; Scylax  lias  M«ra, 
evidently  a corruption  for  M iapa : Eth.  MtBpaiof, 
Meefituoi),  a Greek  city  of  Southern  Italy,  on  tbe 
W.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  256  ; Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12.)  It  was  a colony  founded 
by  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  and  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  adjoining  fountain.  (Stmb. 
L e. ; Scymn.  Cb.  308 ; Steph.  B.  s.  e.)  But  though 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  among  the  Greek  cities  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  it  docs  not  appear  ever  to  have 
attained  to  any  great  power  or  importance,  and  its 
name  never  figures  in  history.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Mediinnaeans  (McSiftroTot),  who  are 
noticed  by  Diodorus  as  contributing  a body  of  co- 
lonists to  the  repeopling  of  Messana  by  Dionysius  in 
B.c.  396,  are  no  other  than  the  Medmaeans,  and  that 
we  should  read  MvBfioibi  in  the  passage  in  question. 
(Diod.  xiv.  78.)  Though  never  a very  conspicuous 
place,  Medina  seems  to  have  survived  the  fall  of 
many  other  more  important  cities  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  it  ia  noticed  as  a still  existing  town  both  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  (Strab.  1.  c.  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.) 
But  the  name  is  not  found  in  I*tolemy,  and  all  sub- 
sequent trace  of  it  disappears  It  appears  from 
Strabo  that  the  town  itself  waa  situated  a little 
inland,  and  that  it  had  a port  or  emporium  on  the 
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sea-shore.  The  exact  site  has  not  been  determined, 
but  as  the  name  of  Mesima  is  still  borne  by  a river 
which  flows  into  the  sea  a little  below  Eicolera, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mednur  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and 
probably  its  port  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  still  bears  its  name.  Ficotera,  the  name  of 
which  is  already  found  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(pp.  106,  III),  probably  arose  after  the  decline  of 
Mesmn.  [E.  U.  B.] 


M EDM  ASA  (MiZptwra  or  Mf'S/xaooi),  a town 
of  Caria,  situated  somewhere  in  the  peninsula 
between  the  Cerainian  and  lasian  gulf,  not  far 
from  Myndus.  (Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  B.  s.  v .; 
Hecat.  Fragm.  230.)  It  is  probably  the  same  town 
as  the  one  which  Stephnnus  elsewhere  calls  A&- 
fiatra ; its  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

MEDOACUS  or  MEDUACUS  (M#  Waiter  : 
Brenta),  a river  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Venetia,  falling  into  the  extensive  lagnnes  which 
border  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  Venice.  According  to  Pliny 
(iii.  16.  s.  20),  there  were  two  rivers  of  the  name, 
but  no  other  author  mentions  more  than  one,  and 
Livy,  a native  of  the  region,  mentions  the  u Me- 
duacus  amnis " without  any  distinctive  epithet. 
(Liv.  x.  2.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
river  now  known  as  the  Brenta,  which  is  a very 
considerable  stream,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  tins 
Val  Sugana,  and  flowing  near  Padua  (Patavinm). 
A short  distanre  from  that  city  it  receive*  the  waters 
of  the  Bacchiglione,  which  may  probably  be  the 
other  branch  of  the  Medoacus  meant  by  Pliny. 
Strabo  speaks  of  a port  of  tbe  same  name  at  its 
mouth  (MtWoxov  Ai M*,  p.213),  which  served 

as  the  port  of  Patavium.  This  must  evidently  be 
the  same  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Port  us 
Edro,  and  which  was  formed  by  the  “ Medoaci  duo 
ac  Fossa  Clodia:”  it  is  in  all  probability  the  one 
now  called  Porto  di  Lido , close  to  Venice.  Tho 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  configuration 
of  the  lagunes  and  the  channels  of  tbe  rivers,  which 
are  now  wholly  artificial,  render  the  identification  of 
the  ports  along  this  coast  very  obscure,  but  Strabo’s 
statement  that  the  Medoacus  waa  navigated  for  a 
distance  of  250  stadia,  from  the  port  at  its  month 
to  Patavium,  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  tlw 
Porto  di  Lido , rather  tlian  the  more  distant  one  of 
Chiozsa,  At  the  present  day  the  Brenta  flows,  as 
it  were,  round  the  lagunes,  and  enters  the  son  a t 
Brondolo , evidently  the  Portus  Brundulus  of  Pliny 
(L  c.) ; while  a canal  called  the  Connie  di  Brenta, 
quitting  the  river  of  that  name  at  Dolo , holds  a 
more  direct  course  to  the  lagunes  at  Fusion.  Thia 
canal  may  perhaps  be  the  Fossa  Clodia  of  Pliny. 

Livy  tells  us  that,  in  b.c.  301,  Cleonymus  the 
Lacedaemonian  arrived  at  the  month  of  the  Me- 
doacus, and  having  ascended  the  river  with  some  of 
his  lighter  vessels,  began  to  ravage  the  territory  of 
the  Patavhii,  but  tliat  people  repulsed  iua  at- 
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tucks,  and  destroyed  a considerable  part  of  his  fleet. 
(Liv.  x.  2.)  [L-  H.  B.] 

MEDOBRIGA,  a town  in  Lnsitania  (Hirt.  B. 
Alex.  48),  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called  by 
Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35)  Medubrieenses  Plnmbarii,  is 
the  same  place  as  Mukihjdriga,  Moxtobrioa, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  420) 
on  the  road  from  Scalable  to  Emerita.  There  are 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at  Marvao , on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.  (Resendi,  Ant.  Lus.  p.  58  ; Floret, 
Esp.  Sagr.  xiii.  p.  f»6.) 

MEDOSLANIUM  (MtSoixAeUiov),  a town  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  II.  § 30), 
which  must  hare  been  situated  a few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Vienna.  Its  exact  site  is  otfly  matter  of 
conjecture.  [L.  S.} 

MKDUACUS.  [Medoacus.] 

MEDUANA  {Magenne),  a branch  of  the  Liger. 
in  Gallia.  The  name  may  be  ancient,  but  the 
reree  of  Lucan  in  which  it  occurs  is  spurious. 
[Liokr.]  [G.  L ] 

MEDUANTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a road  from  Durocortorum  {Reims)  through  No- 
vioinagus,  Mose  or  Musa  {Mattson),  to  Meduantuin, 
an  unknown  site.  [G.  L.] 

ME'DULI,  a Gallic  people  on  the  coant  south  of  j 
the  Garumna  {Garonne).  Ausonius  {Ep.  4)  says 
to  Thcon  : — 

“ Quum  tamcn  excrces  Medulomm  in  litore  vitam." 
He  says  in  another  Epistle  to  Thcon  {Kp.  5) : — 

M Unus  Domnotoni  tc  litore  perferet  nestus 
Gondatem  ad  portuin,  si  modo  deproperes." 

[As  to  this  Condatis  Portus,  see  Condate,  No.  C.] 
Ausonius  ( Kp.  7)  thunks  Thcon  for  sending  him 
some  of  tlie  oysters,  equal  to  those  of  Baiue.  which 
were  fattened  in  the  “stngna  Mednlorum.'*  The 
country  of  the  Moduli  corresponds  to  Mcdoc  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Gironde.  [G.  L.] 
MEDULL1  (McSowzAAoi,  Strabo),  an  Alpine 
people,  whose  name  occurs  in  tho  inscription 
on  the  arch  of  Susa  and  on  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps 
(l’lin.  iii.  20),  where  they  are  placed  between  the 
AeiUrones  and  Uceni.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 11) 
places  the  ADobroges  “ under  the  Mcduli,"  as  the 
name  is  there  written,  by  which  he  means  that  the 
Meduli  occupy  tho  country  nearer  to  the  Alps. 
Strabo’s  description  of  the  position  of  this  people  is 
clear  (iv.  p.  203)  : — “ After  the  Yrooontii  are  the  Si- 
conii  (Iconii),  and  Tricorii,  and  then  the  Medualli, 
who  occupy  the  highest  summits  (of  the  Alps)  ; now 
they  say  that  the  highest  part  of  their  country  lias 
an  ascent  of  one  hundred  stadia,  and  thence  to  the 
borders  of  Italy  the  descent  is  os  much  : and  above, 
in  certain  hollows,  there  is  a great  lake,  and  two  springs 
not  far  from  one  another,  and  from  one  of  these  flows 
the  Druentius  {Durance),  a torrent  stream  which 
flows  down  to  the  Rhmlanus,  and  the  Duria*  {Doria) 
runs  in  tho  oppwite  direction,  for  it  joins  tho  1’adus 
{Po),  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  into  Celtice  south  of  the  Alps.*’  When 
Strabo  says  further  (iv.  p.  204)  that  the  Mcdulli 44  lie 
os  near  us  may  be  {nd\i<rra)  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Isara  and  the  Rhone,”  he  is  not  speaking  of 
distance,  but  of  direction  or  position  ; for  he  adds 
“ and  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  country  above 
described,  the  part  that  slopes  towards  Italy,  is 
occupied  by  the  Tanrini,  a Ligurian  people,  and  other 
Ligures.”  The  conclusion  is  easy  that  the  Mcdulli 
were  in  the  Mauricnne,  north  and  south  of  the  town 
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of  S.  Jean  de  Mattrienne,  and  enclosed  between 'the 
Tartntaise  and  Dauphine.  The  lake  is  bup}«osed 
by  D’Anville  and  by  YValckenacr  {Grog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  31)  to  be  that  on  Mont  Cents;  and  Walckenaer 
adds  44  that  it  is  exactly  200  Olympic  stadia  from 
Sees  to  the  termination  of  the  descent,  7 mile® 
west  of  Aosta.”  But  this  is  a false  conclusion,  de- 
rived probably  from  Strabo’s  remark  about  the 
Durius  flowing  through  tho  country  of  the  Salassi ; 
the  stream  which  flows  through  the  country  of  the 
Sal.Wi  is  the  Doria  Iial tea,  but  the  stream  which 
rises  near  the  Durance  is  tho  Doria  Riparia . 

D’Anville  supposed  that  Strabo  made  the  Alps 
in  the  country  of  the  Medulli  100  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  which  absurd  mistake  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  translators  of  Strabo.  Walcke- 
naer has  corrected  it;  but  he  has  erroneously  made 
Ptolemy  place  the  Mcdulli  immediately  north  of 
the  Allobrogee,  instead  of  to  the  south-east.  Vi- 
truvius (vui.  3)  speaks  of  the  goitres  of  the  Medulli, 
a disease  supposed  to  arise  from  tho  water  which 
they  drank.  [G.  L.] 

MEDU'LLIA  (M«5oAA/«-  Eth.  M«$uAAUo»,  Me- 
dullinus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome; 
but,  like  many  others,  bad  disappeared  at  a com- 
paratively early  period.  According  to  Dionysius  it 
was  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba;  and  Diodorus  also 
includes  it  among  the  cities  of  which  he  ascribes  the 
foundation  to  Latinus  Silvius.  (Dionys.  hi.  1 ; Died, 
vii.,  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  We  are  told  that  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  Romulus  by  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  inhabitants  after  the  fall  of  Cnu- 
tumerium,  and  many  of  its  citizens  migrated  to 
Rome,  among  whom  was  the  father  of  Tullos  Hos- 
ti  lius.  (Dionys.  ii.  36,  iii.  1.)  But  in  the  reign  of 
Ancus  Marcius  it  was  again  conquered  by  the  Latins, 
who  held  it  for  above  three  years,  when  the  Roman 
king  a second  time  reduced  it.  (Id.  iii.  38.)  Livy, 
however,  says  nothing  of  this  reoanqoest,  but  treats  it 
throughout  as  a Latin  city,  mid  enumerates  it  among 
those  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  were  taken  by  Tar- 
quinius  Prise  us  (i.  33,  38).  At  a somewhat  later 
period  it  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time,  in  R.  c.  492, 
as  abandoning  the  Roman  alliance,  and  joining  the 
Sabines.  (Dionys.  vL  34.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  period  of  its  destruction,  but  it  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  geographers,  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time  (iii.  5.  a.  9). 

The  name  of  Modullia  is  found  in  Livy  associated 
with  those  of  Comiculiun,  Ficulea,  Crustnrnerium, 
and  Noinentum,  of  which  the  site  is  approximately 
known,  as  well  as  with  Ameriola  and  Cameria,  of 
which  the  position  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Me- 
dullia  itself.  All  three  were  probably  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  just  mentioned;  but 
this  is  all  that  can  be  asserted  with  any  confidence. 
Gcll  and  Nibby  have  described  the  remans  of  on 
ancient  city,  at  a spot  called  Marcel  Una,  about 
4 miles  from  Palombara , at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
Monte  Gennaro,  which  the  former  writer  supposes 
to  be  Medullia.  The  remains  in  question,  consisting 
of  considerable  portions  of  walls  of  polygonal  con- 
struction, enclosing  a triangular  area,  are  unques- 
| tionably  those  of  an  amient  city:  but  its  identifica- 
I lion  is  wholly  uncertain;  the  situation  would  suit 
| equally  well  for  Cameria  or  Ameriola,  as  for  Me- 
dullia. Nibby  and  Abekcn  would  place  the  Utter 
at  S Angelo  di  Capoccia,  on  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Comirulan  hills;  where  there  also  remain  ancient 
walls,  supposed  by  Gell  to  be  those  of  Coruiculmu 
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itself  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome , pp.  312,  319;  Nibby, 
JJintitmi , vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  327  ; Abeken,  M.  /. 
p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEDULLUS  (Flor.  iv.  12;  Mcdullium,  Oroe.vi. 
21),  a mountain  in  llispania  Tamiconensis,  rising 
above  the  river  Minins  ; perhaps  the  Sierra  de  .!/«- 
tneda,  upon  the  river  SU.  a tributary  of  the  J tiiio. 

MEDUS  (<J  MrjSos,  Strab.  xv.  p.  729),  a river  of  , 
ancient  Persia,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  after 
taking  its  source  iu  Media,  flowed  into  the  Araxea, 
which  waters  the  plain  of  Perse pol is.  Curtius, 

however,  in  speaking  of  these  riven*,  makes  the 
A raxes,  which  was  the  greater  stream,  flow  into  the 
Aledos,  which  was  tbo  loss  (v.  4.  § 7).  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Strabo  is  more  correct 
than  Curtius.  The  Medus  is  the  small  stream 
(now  called  the  Ptdicdn)  which  flows  past  the 
remains  of  Pasargadae,  Istakr,  and  Persepolis,  and 
falls  into  the  A raxes  (A'ur  or  Bend-amir)  a few 
miles  below  the  last  ruins.  The  united  stream  of 
the  two  rivers  terminates  in  lake  Bak/Uegdn,  about 
40  miles  from  Persepolis.  (Fergusson,  Ainec.  and 
Persep.  p.  90.)  [V.] 

MEGABAUI  {MeydSapoi,  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  786, 
819  ; MeydSapioi,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 30 ; Megabarri, 
Plin.  vL  30.  b.  35),  a people  of  Aethiopia,  near 
Meroe,  also  called  Adibari  according  to  some  autho- 
rities (Pliu.  L c ),  and  possessing  a town  of  Apollo. 
Their  name  appears  to  survive  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Mekaberab  near  Schendy.  (Bitter,  Enlkunde,  vol.  i. 
p.  663;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  811.) 

MEGA'LIA.  [Mbgaris.] 

MEGALO'POLIS  (^  M<7aA7j  irdAis  or  MryoA 6- 
woXjj:  Eth.  VityaXoTro\lrqs \ Siruinu),  the  “ Great 
City,”  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  the  later  capital  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  in  B.  c. 
370,  a few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and 
was  finished  in  the  course  of  three  years.  (Pans, 
viii.  27.  § 1 ; Diod.  xv.  52,  62,  72.)  Arcadia  had 
Wn  previously  divided  into  a number  of  independent 
political  communities;  ami  it  had  always  been  the 
object  of  Sparta  to  maintain  them  in  their  isolated 
condition,  that  she  might  the  more  easily  exercise  su- 
premacy over  them.  But  after  the  fatal  blow,  which 
the  Spartans  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
several  of  the  leading  Arcadians,  supported  by  Epa- 
lninotidas,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking, 
resolved  to  found  a new  city,  which  should  become 
tho  capital  of  an  Arcadian  confederation.  Ten  occists 
were  appointed  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect, 
of  whom  two  were  from  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia. 
two  from  Cleitor,  two  from  the  district  of  Maenalus, 
and  two  from  that  of  Parrhasia.  The  site,  which  1 
they  chose,  was  an  extensive  plain  upon  the  north- 
west frontier  of  Laconia;  and  the  city  was  built 
upon  the  river  Heliaaon,  a tributary  of  tke  Alpheius. 
Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships  were  either  per- 
suaded or  compelled  to  contribute  their  inhabitants 
to  form  the  new  state.  (Paus.  viii.  27 ; Diod.  xv. 
94.)  The  inhabitants  were  furnished  from  seven 
states:  10  from  Maenalus,  8 from  the  Parrhmsii, 

3 from  Orchoinenns,  4 from  Cynuria,  6 from  Eu- 
tresis,  3 from  Tripoli*,  and  probably  6 (though 
Pausanias  mentions  the  names  of  only  5)  from 
Aegvtis.  The  city  was  50  stadia  (more  than 
5 miles  and  a half)  in  circumference  (Polyb.  ix.  21); 
while  the  territory  assigned  to  it  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  Arcadian  state,  extending 
northwards  about  23  English  miles  from  the  city, 
being  bounded  on  the  east  by  tho  territories  of 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomcnus.  and  Caphyae,  and 
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1 on  the  west  by  those  of  Messene,  l’higalia,  and  He- 
raea.  (On  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  see  Clin- 
ton, Fast.  /Jell.  vol.  ii.  p.  418;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  85,  seq. ; Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece 
vol.  x.  p.  306,  seq.) 

Megalopolis  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Arcadian  confederation  which  was  now  formed.  Tho 
council  of  the  confederation  was  called  the  Ten 
Thousand  (oi  Mvpioi),  and  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Arcadian  states,  except  Orchomenus 
and  Heraca.  The  number  must  be  regarded  as  an 
indefinite  one ; and  it  is  probable  that  all  tbe  citi- 
zens of  the  separate  states  had  the  right  of  attending 
the  meetings.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 6,  vii.  1.  § 38 ; 
Diod.  xv.  59 ; Paus.  viii.  32.  § 1 ; Dem.  de  Pals. 
Leg.  p.  344.)  A body  of  troops,  called  Epariti 
(‘EwdfHToi),  was  raised  for  the  service  of  the  confe- 
deration; their  number  was  5000  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4. 
§ 34,  vii.  5.  § 3 ; Diod.  xi.  62,  67.)  Tbe  new  con- 
federation succeeded  for  a time  in  giving  a certain 
degree  of  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  to  the  Arca- 
dians; but  its  influence  gradually  declined;  and  the 
city  of  Megalopolis  never  attained  that  importance 
which  its  founders  had  anticipated,  and  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  laid  out  on  a scale  too  large  for  the 
the  population  collected  within  its  walls.  (Polyb 
ii.  55.) 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Theban  power,  the  Spar- 
tans directed  their  attacks  against  Megalopolis;  bat 
these  were  easily  repelled ; and  upon  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power  the  Megalopolitans  formed  a close 
alliance  with  Philip,  and  subsequently  with  Alex- 
ander, as  their  best  security  again:  t their  formidable 
neighbour.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  they 
continued  faithful  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and 
refused  to  join  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater. 
In  the  contest  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander, 
Megalopolis  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  Polysperchon  laid  siege  to  the  city 
in  b.  c.  318.  It  was,  however,  bravely  defended  by 
its  inhabitant*,  under  an  officer  named  Damis;  and 
though  Poly.'perchon  succeeded  in  making  a breach 
in  its  walls,  he  was  finally  repulsed  with  loss.  (Diod. 
xviii.  70,  71.)  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (J.  c.)  that 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis  possessed  at  this  time 
15,000  men  capable  of  bearing  anna,  which  im- 
plies a population  of  about  65,000  souls.  After 
this  time  Megalopolis  was  governed  by  tyrants,  of 
whom  the  first  was  Aristodcmua,  a PhigaJian  by 
birth,  who,  on  accoant  of  his  good  qualities,  was 
called  Xpri<rr6s.  During  his  reign  the  Spartans, 
under  their  king  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Arens,  and 
grandson  of  Cleonymus  II.,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
but  were  defeated,  and  Acrotatns  was  slain.  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  § 11,  who  erroneously  calls  Acrotatns  the 
son  of  Cleonyinus.)  Two  generations  later  Lydiades, 
a native  of  Megalopolis,  became  tyrant  of  the  city, 
but  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in  B.  c.  232, 
and  united  Megalopolis  to  the  Achaean  League. 
(Paus.  viii.  27.  § 12,  seq.;  Polyb.  ii.  44.)  In  B.  c. 
222,  Cleomenes  III.  surprised  Megalopolis ; the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  to  Messene;  but,  after  plundering  the 
city,  he  laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in  ruins.  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  § 15,  aeq.;  Polyb.  ii.  55;  Plat-  Philop.  5, 
Cleom.  25.)  Soon  after  tbe  defeat  of  Cleomenes  at 
tiie  battle  of  Sellasia  (b.  c.  22 1 ),  the  Megalopolitans 
began  to  rebuild  their  city;  but  a dispute  arose 
among  them  respecting  its  size.  One  party  wished 
the  compass  of  the  walls  to  be  contracted,  that  tliey 
might  be  tbe  more  easily  defended;  and  the  other 
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insisted  npnn  preserving  tlie  farmer  (fimenafana  of 
the  city.  The  former  party,  through  the  mediation 
of  Aratns,  appear  to  Imre  prevailed,  and  tbo  city 
«w  unfiirt mutely  rrbnilt  in  its  original  magnitude. 
(PiJyb.  v.  93.)  Tlie  fortifications  were  suflirirntlv 
strong  to  mu*t  the  attack  of  the*  tymnt  Nabis 
(Plut.  rhii'tp.  13);  but  they  were  again  sufTerrd  to 
fall  into  decay ; and  even  as  wn  iw  ilt.  175,  wf 
ti»»d  that  Anti-chas  IV.  Kpiphanes  promised  the 
Mrgalnpditatis  to  surround  their  city  with  a wall, 
and  gave  them  the  greater  |*rt  <d  the  necreoary 
money.  (Lir.  xli.  20.)  Polybius  remarks  (ix.  21) 
that  the  population  of  Mrga|n]»>]is  in  his  time  was 
only  the  half  of  that  of  Sparta,  although  it  was  two 
stailia  greater  in  circumference.  So  much  waa  it 
reduced,  that  a comic  pwt,  quoted  by  Strabo,  de- 
scribed *•  the  Great  City  aa  a great  d-  sert  H (/pn.u  ** 
firydAii  Vrir  7)  MeydAi)  wdA»r,  viii.  p.  389).  Ac- 
cnstirtnrd  as  Pausanias  was  to  tlte  sic  lit  /if  fallen 
rities,  the  ruined  condition  of  Megalopolis  appears  to 
hare  particularly  impressed  him,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  reflections  which  be  him  inserted  after  his  de- 
scription of  the  city  (viii.  33).  Megalojioliii  was 
the  birthplace  of  Philopoetnrn,  and  cf  the  historian 
Polybius. 

Megalopolis  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a plain, 
and,  unlike  the  generality  of  Grecian  cities,  jMutessed 
no  height,  which  might  lie  converted  into  an  aero, 
polis.  Mantineia,  which  wns  also  rebuilt  about  the 
same  time,  was  placed  in  a level  situation,  instead  of 
ita  old  position  npnn  a hill.  A level  situation  ap- 
pears to  Imre  been  chosen  ns  more  convenient  for  a 
largo  population  tlurn  the  rocky  heights  upon  which 
the  old  Greek  cities  were  built;  while  the  improve- 
ments which  had  born  made  in  the  art  of  fortifying 
cities  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  dispense  with 
natural  defences.  Tim  rity  lay  upon  either  bank  of 
the  Helisson,  which  flowed  through  it  from  east  to 
west,  and  divided  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 


arum  or  MxaAi.oroi.ift. 


A A.  Orcttla 
B B.  The  Met  toon. 

C.  Theatre. 

D.  Stadium. 

K.  Thersilfum. 

P,  Agora. 

G.  Temple  of  Athena  Pnliai. 

H.  Temple  of  Ilcra  Telcta. 

I.  The  Ruth j Him. 

The  Heliwwn  flows  Into  the  Alpheius  about  2| 
English  miles  from  the  city.  The  southern  half  of 
the  city  whs  called  Orrmtia  (’Opeorfa),  from  an 
ancient  settlement  of  the  Maeoaliana  upon  this  spot. 
(Sieph.  U.  i.  r.  MeydAw  vrfAu.)  Tho  mins  of  Me- 


galnpxlis  are  near  tlie  modem  village  of  Sindnu  ; hut 
alnu»t  all  trace  of  the  walls  lias  disappeared.  be- 
cause they  were  prutiably  built,  like  those  of  Man- 
tineia (Xen-  Ueli  v.  2.  § 3 ; Pans.  viiL  8.  § 5),  of 
unbumt  bricks.  Paukaniai  lias  given  a particular 
description  of  the  public  buildings  (viii.  30 — 32),  tho 
site  of  wane  of  which  may  still  be  fixed  by  the  exist- 
ing remains.  The  two  moat  important  buildings  were 
the  theatre,  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  tin*  rirer, 
and  the  Agora  on  the  right.  The  colonial  remains  uf 
the  theatre  are  conspicuous  in  the  whole  plain. 
Several  of  the  seats  remain,  and  a part  of  the  wall 
*f  the  earea-  It  is  described  by  Paci&amn*  (viii.  32. 
$ 1)  as  the  greatest  theatre  in  Greece,  and  was  480 
tret  in  diameter.  Pausanias  says  thst  in  the  theatre 
there  was  a perennial  fountain,  which  Leake  could 
nut  find,  but  which  Roes  noticed  in  the  Orchestra;  it 
is  now  covered  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  is  not  visible, 
but  in  dry  seasons  it  makes  the  ground  quite  tnnest 
ami  slippery.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  theatre 
wns  the  stadium,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated 
1 in  the  shape  of  the  ground  near  the  river.  Mm  is 
a fountain  of  water,  which  Pausauias  says  was  in 
Uie  stadium,  and  was  sacred  to  Dionytti*.  On  th« 
eastern  side  of  the  stadium  was  a temple  of  Diony- 
sus; and  below  the  stadium,  towards  the  river,  were 
a sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  and  an  altar  of  Area, 
lb  as  suppree*  a circular  hum.  latino  ckae  to  tlie  bank 
of  tha  river  to  be  the  altar  of  Ares,  am!  a quadran- 
gular foundation  between  this  and  the  thro: re  to  ha 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  East  of  tho  temple  uf 
Dionysus  there  is  another  source  of  water,  also  men- 
tioned by  Pau-«anian,  by  which  we  can  fix  the  po»L 
tion  of  tlie  temple  of  Asclepius  the  B<iy;  above 
which,  on  a gently  sloping  hill,  was  a temple  of 
Artcmia  Agrutera.  West  of  the  theatre  was  the 
Tberailium,  named  from  the  person  who  built  it,  in 
which  the  Ten  Thousand  were  accustomed  to  meet ; 
and  near  it  was  a house,  built  originally  by  tho  Me-w 
galopnlitana  for  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  In 
this  same  locality  there  were  a few  foundations  of  a 
temple  sacred  Us  Apollo,  Hermes,  and  the  Mn*es. 

Opposite  the  western  end  of  tlie  theatre  there  are, 
on  both  sides  of  the  rivrr,  but  more  especially  on  the 
northern  bank,  large  masses  of  square  stone*.  Three 
are  probably  the  remains  of  the  principal  bridge  over 
the  Helisson,  which  led  from  the  theatre  to  the 
Agora  on  tbs  northern  side  of  the  river.  The  Agora 
was  built  on  a magnificent  scale,  and  extended  along 
the  river  chaw  to  the  western  walls  uf  the  city;  since 
Pausanias,  who  entered  Megalopolis  npnn  this  aide, 
immediately  came  upon  the  Agora.  As  Pausanias 
lias  given  a fuller  description  of  the  Agora  of  Mega- 
lopolis than  of  any  other  in  Greece,  the  following 
restoration  of  it  (taken  from  Curtius)  may  be  found 
useful  in  understanding  the  general  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  such  buildings. 

In  tha  centre  of  the  Ag  ra  was  an  inclosure  tarred 
to  Zeus  Lycaeus,  who  was  tha  tutelary  deity  of  all 
Arcadia.  It  had  no  entrance;  but  the  objects  it 
contained  were  exposed  to  public  view;  here  were 
scan  two  altars  of  the  god,  two  tables,  two  eagle*, 
ami  a statue  in  stone  of  Pan.  Before  tlie  sacred  in- 
clceure  of  Zeus  there  was  a statue  of  Apollo  in  brass, 
12  fret  high,  which  was  brought  from  Bamst  by 
the  Phigmlians,  to  adorn  the  new  capital ; it  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  tlie  dly,  and  is  represented 
on  coins  of  Scptimius  Secerns.  This  colonial  sta- 
tue probably  stood  an  the  west  side  of  the  sane- 
tuftry  of  Zeus.  To  tlie  right  of  tlie  colossal  statue 
was  tlie  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  which 
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duly  the  columns  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 


AGORA  or  MKQALOrOLIS. 

A.  Sanctuary  of  Zens. 

B.  Statue  of  Apollo. 

C.  Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 

D.  Stoa  of  Philip. 

E.  Temple  of  Hrrroes. 

F.  Stoa  of  the  Archives. 

G.  Stoa  of  Mrropolls. 

H.  Statue  of  Polyhius. 

L Stoa  of  Ari'tander. 

L.  Temple  of  Zeus  Soter. 

M.  Sacred  Incloiure  of  the  Great  Goddesses. 

N.  Gymnasium. 

On  tlie  northern  side  of  the  Agora  lay  the  Stoa  of 
Philip,  tho  8on  of  Amyntas,  which  was  named 
in  honour  of  thin  king,  on  account  of  the  services 
ho  had  rendered  to  Megalopolis.  Near  it  were 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Hermes  Acaeesins. 
Alongside  of  the  Stoa  of  Philip,  was  another  smaller 
Stoa,  containing  the  Archives  (to  dpx*‘a)»  jmd 
consisting  of  six  compartments.  Behind  the  Stoa 
of  the  Archives  was  a temple  of  Tyche  (Fortune). 

The  Stoa  called  Myropolis,  where  the  shops  of  the 
perfumer*  stood,  was  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of 
■the  Agora.  It  was  built  from  the  spoils  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians under  Acrotatus,  when  they  were  de- 
feated by  Aristodemus.  Between  it  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  was  the  statue  of  Polybius.  To  the  left  of 
this  statue  was  the  Boiileuteriuin,  or  Senate  House. 
In  the  south  of  the  Agora  may  he  placed  the  Stoa 
of  Aristandcr,  named  after  its  founder.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  this  Stoa,  was  a Peripteral'Temple  of 
Zeus  Soter,  containing  a statue  of  the  god  seated 
between  the  goddesses  Megalopolis  and  Artemis  So- 
tcira.  At  the  other,  or  western  end  of  the  same 
Stoa,  was  the  sacred  inclosurc  of  the  Great  God- 
desses Demeter  and  Core  (Persephone),  containing 
several  temples.  The  Gymnasium  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Agora. 

To  the  north  of  the  Agora,  behind  the  Stoa  of 
Philip,  there  were  two  small  heights,  on  one  of 
which  stood  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
lios, and  on  the  other  those  of  Hera  Teleia.  The 
foundations  of  these  temples  are  still  visible.  At 
the  foot  of  the  temple  of  llera  Teleia  was  the  stream 
Bathyllus,  flowing  into  the  Hclisson.  Parallel  to 
the  Bathyllus  is  another  stream;  and  tho  hill  be- 
tween these  two  streams  is,  perhaps,  the  Scoleitas 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (viii.  31.  § 7),  who  says 
that  it  lies  within  the  walls,  and  that  a stream  de- 
scends from  it  to  the  Helisson. 

Some  excavations  were  made  on  tho  site  of  Mega- 
lopolis by  Boss  in  1834,  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  found. 

Pausanias  also  gives  a minute  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal roada  leading  from  Megalo}»olis.  Of  these  he 
men  Lions  eight,  leading  respectively  to  Mesoene,  Cor- 
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nasium,  Spartn,  Mcthydrium,  Maenalus,  Pldgaleia, 
Tegea  and  Henna. 

1.  The  mod  to  Messene  passed,  at  the  distance  of 
7 stadia  from  the  city,  a temple  of  the  goddesses 
called  Maniac,  a name  of  the  Eutnenidcs,  because 
Orestes  here  became  insane  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  A little  further  was  a small  heap  of 
earth,  called  the  Monument  of  the  Finger,  because 
Orestes,  in  his  madness,  here  bit  off  cme  of  his  fingers; 
still  further  was  a place  called  Ac^,  because  Orestes 
was  here  healed  of  his  disorder,  containing  another 
temple  of  the  Eumenidee;  and  lastly  a sanctuary 
named  Cureitun,  because  Orestes  here  cut  off  his 
hair.  These  stations  lay  between  the  villages  .Srmifto 
and  SL  Bci,  in  the  district  where  there  are  four  tu- 
muli. From  the  Maniae  there  was  a distance  of  15 
stadia  to  the  Alpheiua,  near  the  place  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Gatheatas,  joined  by  the  Carnion.  This 
united  stream  is  the  Xcrilo  Potamo.  From  the  Al- 
pheius  tho  road  led  to  Cromi,  a distance  of  40  sta- 
dia, and  from  Cromi  to  Ntmphas,  a distance  of  20 
stadia.  Nymphas  was  a place  abounding  in  water 
and  trees,  from  which  there  were  30  stadia  to  the 
Hkkmakum,  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  Me- 
galopolis and  Messenia.  (Paus.  viii.  34.) 

2.  The  road  to  Carnasium,  in  Messenia,  ran  north 
of  the  former  road,  but  parallel  to  it.  It  crossed  the 
Alphcius,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  united  waters  of 
the  Malus  (MoAom)  and  ScYRl’8  (2acpo»).  The 
Mai  us  is  probably  the  river  of  Heokhirri,  which,  a little 
westward  of  Dcdcbey,  receives  a small  stream  answer- 
ing to  the  Scyrus.  After  proceeding  from  thence  30 
stadia  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Malus,  you  crossed 
the  river  and  ascended,  by  a steep  path,  to  a village 
called  P11ARDRIA8  (4a<8p/as),  which  appears  to  have 
stood  on  the  height  above  Ncokhdri.  Fifteen  stadia 
further  was  the  Hkkmaklm,  named  Despoena,  an- 
other boundary  between  the  territories  of  Megalopolis 
and  Messenia.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  §§  1,  2.) 

3.  The  road  toSparta  was  for  the  most  part  the  same 
as  the  modern  rood  from  Ltondari  to  Muttra.  At  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  the  road  crossed  the  Alpheins, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  TiikiCs  (0«oor),  now  called 
Kutuf (irina.  From  thence  the  rood  followed  the  left 
lank  of  tiro  Thcias  for  40  stadia  to  Phalksiak 
(4>aAaun'aj),  which  was  20  stadia  distant  from  the 
Hkumakum  towards  Belemma.  About  20  stadia 
beyond  is  the  division  of  the  waters  flowing  south- 
ward to  the  Eurotas,  and  northward  to  the  Alphcius. 
(Paus.  viii.  35,  seq.) 

4.  The  road  to  Mcthydrium  was  170  stadia  in 
length.  It  ran  northwards  from  Megalopolis  through 
that  portion  of  central  Arcadia  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  rivers  Gortynius,  Alphcius,  and  He- 
lisson.  Thirteen  stadia  from  the  city  was  a place 
called  Scias  (2k«£s),  with  a temple  of  Artemis  Sci- 
atis,  founded  by  the  tyrant  Aristodeuius.  Ten  stadia 
further  lay  Ciiarisiar  (Xapurtai),  and  from  thence, 
at  the  distance  of  another  10  stadia,  was  Triooloni 
(TpiadAweoi).  These  two  cities  were  in  ruins  in  tho 
time  of  Pausanias.  Tricolor! i,  which  was  founded  by 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  still  possessed  a temple  of  Po- 
seidon, standing  upon  a hill  in  a grove  of  trees.  We 
may  place  Tricoloni  near  the  modern  Kara  tula,  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  At  Mcthydrium 
two  side  roods  branched  off  from  the  main  road. 
The  road  to  the  left  went  by  Zoetia  (10  stadia),  Pa- 
roreia  (10  stadia),  and  Thyraeuin  (15  stadia),  to 
Hypsus.  Zoktia  (ZoiTta,  Paus.;  Zolrtwy,^  Zol - 
T«ia,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  and  Pa  kukri  A (Ilapwpsta) 
were  founded  by  Triouluuus.  They  were  iu  rums 
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in  tbe  time  of  Pausaniaa,  but  in  Zoetia  there  still 
remained  a temple  of  Demeter  and  Artemis.  Paro- 
reia  probably  occupied  the  site  of  Pakomiri.  Thy- 
rakim  (Bupaloy)  was  founded  by  a son  of  Lycaon, 
and  may  be  placed  at  Palamdri,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  other  side  road  branched  off  from 
Methydrium  to  the  right,  ascending  to  the  fountain 
Crumi  (Kpouvoi),  and  from  thence  descending  30 
stadia  to  the  tomb  of  Cnllisto,  a lofty  mound  of  earth, 
upon  which  was  a temple  of  Artemis  Calliste.  Here 
Pausaniaa  turned  to  the  left,  and  at  the  distance  of 
25  stadia  from  this  tomb  he  reached  Anemosa 
( A yt/wiaa),  on  the  direct  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Methydrium.  As  Anemosa  was  100  stadia  from 
Tricoloni  aud  57  from  Methydrium,  it  may  be  placed 
at  Zibovisi.  Beyond  Anemosa  the  road  passed  orer 
the  mountain  Phalanthum,  upon  which  were  the 
ruins  of  the  town  Phalaxthus  (♦dAai'fciv).  On 
the  other  side  of  this  mountain  was  the  plain  of 
Pol  us,  and  near  it  Schoexus  (2x00^5*),  which 
was  called  from  a Boeotian  of  this  name  : near  Schoe- 
nus  were  the  race-grounds  of  AtalanU.  Methydrium 
was  the  next  place.  [Methydrium.]  (Paus.  viii. 
35  §5.  seq.) 

5.  The  road  to  Maenalns,  led  along  the  Helisson 
to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Maenalus.  In  leaving  the  city  it 
first  ran  through  a marshy  district,  which  was  here 
called  Helos;  it  then  entered  a narrow  valley,  iu 
which  was  a place  called  Pal.I8C1U8  (IloA iokios), 
where  a mountain  torrent,  named  Elaphus,  flowed 
into  tho  Helisson  on  the  left:  this  is  the  torrent 
which  flows  from  Valtitzi.  Here  a side  road  ran 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elaphus,  for  20  stadia, 
to  Pkraktheib  (n«ptu0«?j),  where  was  a temple  of 
Pan;  it  most  have  stood  near  RakhamyUs.  But 
the  direct  road  crossed  the  Elaphus,  and  entered  the 
Maenalian  plain,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from 
the  Elaphus.  This  number,  however,  is  much  too 
small,  as  it  is  5 geographical  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Elaphus  with  the  Helisson  into  the  Mae- 
nalian plain.  (Leake,  Pdoponnesiaca,  p.  242  ; 
Pans.  viii.  36.  § 5,  seq.) 

6.  The  rood  to  Phigaleia  crossed  the  Alpheius 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Megalopolis.  Two 
stadia  from  the  Alpheius  were  the  ruins  of  Maca- 
rkak,  7 stadia  further  those  of  Dasrar,  and 
again  7 stadia  the  hill  Acaceeius,  upon  which 
stood  the  city  Acacksium.  At  the  distance  of  4 
stadia  from  Acacesiuin,  was  the  temple  of  Deapoena, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  the  Pelo* 
ponnesus,  and  of  which  Pausaniaa  has  given  a parti- 
cular description.  Adjoining,  was  the  temple  of 
Pan,  above  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Lyoo- 
8UKA.  Between  Lycosura  and  the  river  Plataniaton, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  Phigaleia,  Pausaniaa 
mentions  no  object,  though  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween Lycos ura  and  this  river  is  9 geographical 
miles.  (Pans.  viiL  36.  §§  9—39.) 

7.  The  road  to  Palbmtium  and  Tegea,  passed 
first  through  Ladockia,  a suburb  of  Megalopolis, 
next  by  the  mins  of  Hakmoxiar  [see  Vol.  I. 
p.  192,  b.] ; beyond  which,  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
were  tbe  ruins  of  Oresthasium;  while  upon  the 
direct  road  were  the  villages  of  Am rodim um  and 
Atiikkakum;  and  20  stadia  beyond  tbe  latter  the 
ruins  of  Aska,  near  which  were  the  sources  of  the 
Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas.  From  Asca  there  was 
an  ascent  to  the  mountain  called  Boreinm,  upon 
which  was  the  Choma,  marking  the  boundaries  of 
Megalopolis,  Pallantium,  and  Tegea.  (Pans.  viii. 
44.) 
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8.  Tbo  road  to  Hcraea  was  the  one  by  which 
Pausaniaa  travelled  to  Megalopolis,  and  conse- 
quently is  described  by  him  in  an  inverse  direction 
to  tliat  of  the  others.  This  was  the  great  Homan 
road  through  the  Peloponnesus,  which  occurs  in  the 
Peutingcr  Table.  After  leaving  Hornea,  tbe  fit>t 
place  was  Melarxear,  which  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  was  deserted  and  covered  with  water.  Forty 
stadia  above  Melaeneae  was  Bitiiaoium,  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Buphagus,  near  which  were  the 
boundaries  of  Ueraea  and  Megalopolis.  Next  to 
Buphagiutn  came  the  village  Mauatiia,  and  then 
Gortys.  Further  on  was  the  sepulchre  of  those 
slain  in  battle  against  Cleomenea,  and  called  Pa- 
KAERA8IUM  (napai'&urioi'),  because  Cleomenea  vio- 
lated  his  covenant  with  them.  On  the  right  of  the 
road  were  the  ruins  of  Brkxtiik,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alpheius  the  ruins  of  Tkarkzus.  De- 
scending from  thence  towards  the  Alpheius  was  a 
place  called  Batiiob.  Ten  stadia  further  was  Ba- 
sh.is  ; beyond  which,  after  crossing  tho  Alpheius, 
the  traveller  came  to  Thocnia,  a desert  id  city 
standing  upon  a height  above  the  Aminius,  a tri- 
butary of  tbe  Helisson.  (Paus.  viii.  26.  § 8,  viii. 
2—8.) 

(Leake,  A forta,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  seq.  p.  288,  seq., 
Pe l opimnejiaca,  p.  231,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherchtt, 
frc.  p.  167,  seq.;  Rons.  Reisen  im  Ptloponn**,  p. 
74,  seq.;  Curtins,  Pelopormesos,  voL  L p.  281, 
«q.) 
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MEGALOPOLIS.  1.  In  Garin.  [AniBODisiA«.J 
2.  In  Pontua.  [Skrastia.] 

ME'GAKA,  sometimes  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  ME'GARA  HYBLAEA(rdMe7apa:  EVl  Me- 
yaptvt  or  Mryap«i/s  'T£Aa?o»t  Megan*  ns  is).  a city  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Catana,  in  the  deep  bar  formed 
by  the  Xiphooian  promontory.  It  was  unques- 
tionably a Greek  colony,  deriving  its  origin  from 
the  Megara  in  Greece  Proper;  and  the  circom- 
stances  attending  its  foundation  are  related  in  detail 
by  Thucydides.  He  tells  us  that  a colony  from  Me- 
gara, under  the  command  of  a leader  named  Lamia, 
arrived  in  Sicily  about  the  time  that  Leontini  was 
founded  by  the  Chalcidio  colonists,  and  settled 
themselves  first  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pan- 
tagias,  at  a place  called  Trotilus.  From  thence  they 
removed  to  Leontini  itself,  where  they  dwelt  for  a 
time  together  with  the  Chalcidians;  but  were  soon 
afterwards  expelled  by  them,  and  next  established 
themselves  on  the  promontory  or  peninsuU  of 
Thapsus,  near  Syracuse.  Hence  they  again  removed 
after  the  death  of  Lands,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hyblon,  a Sicilian  chief  of  the  surrounding  country, 
finally  settled  at  a place  afterwards  called  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megara.  (Time.  vi.  4.)  Scymnus  Chius 
follows  a different  tradition,  as  he  describes  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Chalcidians  at  Naxos  and  that  < f 
the  Megarians  at  Hybla  as  contemporary,  and  both 
preceding  the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  r.  c.  734. 
Strabo  also  adopts  the  name  view  of  the  subject,  as 
be  represents  Mcgnra  as  founded  about  the  same 
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time  with  Naxos  (b.  c.  735),  and  before  Syracuse. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  271—276:  Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts,  but  that 
of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  most  trustworthy. 
According  to  this  the  foundation  of  Megara  may 
probably  be  placed  about  726  B.  c.  Of  its  earlier 
history  we  have  scarcely  any  information,  but  it 
would  appear  to  have  attained  to  a flourishing  con- 
dition, as  100  years  after  its  foundation  it  sent  out, 
in  its  turn,  a colony  to  the  other  end  of  Sicily,  where 
it  founded  the  city  of  Selinus,  which  was  destined 
to  rise  to  far  greater  power  than  its  parent  city. 
(Time.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  291 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Megara  till  the  period 
of  its  destruction  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  who,  after 
a long  siege,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  by  a 
capitulation;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  caused  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  while 
he  established  the  more  wealthy  and  noble  citizens 
at  Syracuse.  (Herod.  ^ ii.  156;  Thuc.  vi.  4.)  Among 
the  persons  thus  removed  was  the  celebrated  comic 
poet  Kpicharmus,  who  had  received  his  education  at 
Megara,  though  not  a native  of  that  city.  (Suid. 
t.  v.  ’EwlxapMo*;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.3.)  According  to 
Thucydides,' this  event  took  place  245  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Megara,  and  may  therefore  be 
placed  about  481  n.  a It  is  certain  that  Megara 
never  recovered  its  power  and  independence.  Thu- 
cydides distinctly  alludes  to  it  as  not  existing  in  his 
time  as  a city,  but  repcnredly  mentions  the  locality, 
on  the  sea-coast,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied 
by  the  Syracusans,  but  which  the  Athenian  general 
lamachus  proposed  to  make  the  head-quarters  of 
their  fleet.  (Thuc.  vi.  49,  96.)  From  this  time 
we  meet  with  repeated  mention  of  a place  named 
Megara  or  Megaria  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 6),  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  separate  from  Uybla,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  the  two  were,  in  fact,  identical.  [These 
notices  are  di/cussed  under  Htbla,  No.  2.]  The 
site  of  this  later  Megara  or  Hybla  may  be  fixed, 
with  little  doubt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alabus 
( Cantaro) ; but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  ancient  city,  the  original  Greek  colony,  was 
situated  almost  close  to  the  remarkable  promontory 
now  occupied  by  the  city  of  A gotta  or  Augusta * 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  position,  the  port 
of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Syracuse,  while 
the  peninsula  itself  has  the  same  advantages  as  that 
of  Ortygia,  should  have  been  wholly  nrglected  in 
ancient  times;  and  sucli  a station  would  have  ad- 
mirably served  the  purposes  for  which  Lamachns 
urged  upon  his  brother  generals  the  occupation  of 
the  vacant  site  of  Megara.  (Thuc.  vi.  49.)[E.H.B.] 
MEGARA  (t&  M tyapa,  Megara  -orum,  some- 
times Megara  -ae : the  territory  tj  Meyapis,  sometimes 
V Mtyapurii,  sc.  yv:  £th.  Miyapttis,  Megarensis: 
Adj.  Mtyapucis),  a city  in  Greece  Proper. 

I.  Situation. 

The  city  of  Megara  is  situated  rather  more  than 
a mile  from  the  Saronic  gulf,  in  a plain  about  6 or 
7 miles  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  bounded 
to  the  westward  by  the  range  of  the  Geraneian 
mountains,  to  the  eastward  by  the  range  which 
terminates  in  the  mountains  called  Kcrata  or  the 
Homs, and  to  the  south  by  the  sea;  while  on  the  north 

* The  modem  city  of  this  name  dates  only  from 
the  thirteenth  century,  being  founded  in  1229  by 
the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name. 
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I the  plain  loses  itself  in  a gradual  ascent.  The  city 
stood  on  a low  hill  with  a double  summit,  on  each  of 
which  there  was  an  acropolis,  one  named  Cari a 
(Kopfo),  and  the  other  Alcatiiok  ( AAkb^), 
the  former  probably  being  on  the  eastern,  and  the 
latter  on  the  western  height,  upon  which  the 
| modern  village  is  chiefly  situated.  Immediately 
below  the  city  was  a port-town  named  Nibaba 
(Nhrouo  and  Nttrala),  the  port  being  formed  by  an 
island  called  Mi.noa  (Mi*wa).  The  city  was  con- 
j nected  with  its  port-town  by  Long  Walls’ 

II.  History. 

There  were  two  traditions  respecting  the  early 
history  of  Megara.  According  to  the  Megarians, 
the  town  owed  its  origin  to  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus* 
who  built  the  citadel  called  Caria  and  the  temples 
of  Demeter  called  Megara,  from  which  the  place 
derived  its  name.  (Pang.  i.  39.  § 5,  i.  40.  § 6.) 
Twelve  generations  afterwards  Lelex  came  from 
Egypt  and  gave  the  inliabitants  the  name  of  Leleges, 
whence  we  read  in  Ovid  {Met.  vii.  443):— 

“ Tutus  ad  Alcathoen,  Lclegeia  moenla,  limes 
Composite  Sc i rone  patet.” 

Lelex  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cleson,  the  latter 
by  his  son  Pylas,  whose  son  Sdron  married  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  But  Niros, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  disputing  with  Sciron  the  pos- 
session of  Megara,  Acacus,  who  had  been  called  in 
as  arbiter,  assigned  the  kingdom  to  NisUS  and  his 
posterity,  and  to  Sciron  the  command  in  war. 
Nisus  was  succeeded  by  Megareus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  who  had  married  Iphinod,  the  daughter  of 
Nisus;  and  Megareus  was  followed  by  his  son 
Alcathous,  who  built  the  other  citadel  named  after 
him.  Such  was  the  account  of  the  Megarians, 
who  purposely  suppressed  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  their  city  by  Minos  during  the  reign  of  Nisus. 
(Paus.  i.  39.  §§  5.  6,  i.  41.  § 5.) 

The  other  tradition,  which  was  preserved  by  the 
Boeotians  and  adopted  by  the  rest  of  Greece, 
differs  widely  from  the  preceding  one.  In  the  reign 
of  Pylas,  Pandion  being  expelled  from  Athens  by 
the  Metionidae,  fled  to  Megara,  married  the  daughter 
of  Pylas,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  tbe 
kingdom.  (Paus,  i.  39.  § 4;  Apollod.  iii.  15.) 
The  Metionidae  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of 
Athens ; and  when  the  dominions  of  Pandion  were 
divided  among  his  four  sons,  Nisus,  the  youngest, 
obtained  Megans.  The  city  was  called  after  him 
Nisa  (Nhra),  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
port-town  which  he  built.  When  Minos  attacked 
Nisus,  Megareus,  son  of  Poseidon,  came  from 
Onchestus  in  Bocotia  to  assist  tbe  latter,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him 
Megara.  The  name  of  Nisa,  subsequently  Nisaea, 
was  henceforth  confined  to  the  port-town.  (Pans. 

L 39.  §§  4,  6.)  Bnt  even  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
were  sometimes  called  Nisaei,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Megarians  of  Sicily,  their  colonists  (Tbeocr. 

Id  xii.  27.)  Through  the  treachery  of  his  daughter 
Scylla,  Nisus  perished,  and  Minos  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  and  demolished  its  walla.  They 
were  subsequently  restored  by  Alcathous,  son  of 
Pelops,  who  came  from  Elis,  In  this  work  he  wus 
assisted  by  Apollo.  (Paus.  i.  41.  § 6 ; Tboogn. 
771;  Ov.  Met  viii.  14.)  It  was  further  related, 
that  Hyperion,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  last 
king  of  Megara,  and  that  after  his  death  a democra- 

X 4 
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lira  I form  of  government  wsa  mUblisbed.  i. 

43.  § 3.) 

Into  the  value  of  ihoM  traditions  it  would  1* 
n*elnut  to  inquire.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  a a 
certain,  that  Megara  and  its  territory  ww  in  early 
times  regarded  a*  j*art  of  Attica  ; and  bencw  Strabo 
aoraunU  for  the  omission  of  tlacsir  uamr*  in  the 
Iliad,  because  they  were  comprehended  afong  with 
tiie  Athenians  under  the  general  name  of  Ionian*. 
(St rub.  iz.  jk  39?-)  The  nwnt  certain  event  in  tiw 
history  of  Megara  i*  it*  conquest  by  the  Durian*. 
This  event  is  connected  in  tradition  with  the  ex- 
peditioa  of  the  Peloponnesians  agaimt  Athena. 
'Hie  Dorian  invader*  were  defeated  by  the  voluntary 
aacriftce  of  Cedrua ; bat  Megans  was  notwithstanding 
permanently  conquered,  ami  a Corinthian  and  Mnt- 
wrnian  colony  founded  at  Megara.  The  pillar  at  the 
i*l hm a*  of  Corinth,  which  had  hitherto  marked  tiie 
boundaries  of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus.  was  now  re- 
moved { and  Megara  was  henceforth  a Dorian  state, 
and  ita  territory  included  in  Peloponnesus.  (St rah. 
ix.  p.  393;  Scyrnn.  Ch,  50*2.)  Mcpn,  however, 
continued  for  ume  time  to  be  subject  to  Corinth, 
and  it  was  not  without  frequent  struggles  and 
wars  that  it  at  length  esUblwhed  ita  independence. 
(For  authorities,  see  Mliller,  Dorian*,  i.  5.  § 10.) 
Megan  appear*  not  to  have  become  the  ruling  city 
in  the  district  till  it  was  independent  of  Corinth, 
nit  we  in  earlier  time*  it  bad  been  only  one  of  the 
tire  ham  lets  (awpsu).  into  which  the  country  was 
divided,  namely,  the  Heracaua,  Piraeatu.  Mcgarians 
Cynosuriaus  and  Tripodiacacans.  (Pint.  QpacsL 
Orma,  c.  17,  p,387.) 

After  Megara  had  become  an  independent  city, 
ita  prosperity  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  seventh 
cent  ary  before  the  Christian  era  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  citiea  of  Greece.  For 
this  it  waa  chiefly  indebted  to  ita  admirable  situa- 
tion, which  gave  ita  inhabitanta  great  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  commerce  both  by  hind  and  sen. 
All  the  mad*  from  Northern  Greece  to  Petoponnaraa 
passed  th rvogb  their  country,  while  their  shares 
being  washed  by  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs, 
enabled  them  to  trade  both  with  the  West  and  Hast. 

Megara  founded  some  of  the  earlier  Grecian 
colonic*,  botli  in  Sicily  ami  Thrace.  In  b.c.  728 
it  established  Megara  Jlyblaea  in  Sicily,  in  712 
Antaeus  in  BitbynU,  in  675  Cyxicus  in  the  Pro. 
pontia,  in  the  following  year  Chakedon  at  the 
mouth  of  t)ae>  Bosporus,  and  in  657  Byzantium 
opposite  Chalccdon.  About  this  time,  or  rather 
later,  Comedy  i*  *akl  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Mcgariana.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Stuarion.  a native  of  TAptdiacas  in  Megans,  intro- 
duced comedy  into  Attica.  {Ihct.  of  Biugr.  art. 
Sluamok-)  But,  with  the  merr-ase  of  wraith,  tlte 
lower  orders  attempted  to  obtain  a share  in  Uw> 
government,  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dorian  conqueror* ; and  Theager.es, 
the  father-in-law  of  CyluQ,  lecamc  tyrant  or  (Ittpat 
of  Megara,  by  attacking  tho  rich  landed  proprietors 
and  advocating  the  claims  of  the  puor.  (Aristot. 
B/ieL  i.  2.PotiL  v.  4.)  He  embctlished  tho  city  by 
the  construction  of  a beautiful  aqueduct,  which  con- 
tinued to  cxift  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(i.  40.  § I).  Tlwwgenea  ruled  about  n.  c.  630 — 
•00;  but  he  was  subsequently  driven  fnau  power, 
aud  Megara  waa  for  some  time  torn  asunder  by 
struggle*  between  the  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  elegiac  [met  Tlwognis,  who  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy,  deplores  the  suffering*  of  his  parly,  and 
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com  j da  in*  that  the  p»<r  no  longer  paid  the  interred 
of  their  debt*,  and  that  tbry  plundered  the  hcaur  a 
of  the  rich  and  even  the  tmijde*. 

About  the  same  time  tl»e  Megarinii*  were  eugngrd 
in  frequent  contests  with  their  neighbour*  in  Attica. 
The  chief  struggle  Utwren  them  was  for  the  bland 
of  Sahunia,  which  waa  at  length  gained  by  the 
Athenians  in  ooosequenco  of  the  well-known  stra- 
tagem of  S . -n.  (Pans.  i.  40.  § 5;  Strab.  is  pL 
394.)  The  Megurians  took  their  share  in  the  Per- 
sian wars.  They  fought  with  20  ship*  at  the 
bailie*  of  A item  ui  am  and  Salamia.  (Herod.  viii. 
I.  45.)  They  repulsed  a holy  of  Penwan*  whom 
Manlocius  sent  to  ravage  their  terrjlcry  (Pans.  L 
40.  § 2),  and  Anally  3000  of  their  troopo  fought  at 
the  buttle  of  Plataen.  (Herud.  ix.  28.) 

After  the  Proud  War  the  Megarians  were  in- 
volved in  hcstihtiea  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  their  territories.  This  led  the 
Megmrians  to  desert  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  aiwl 
unite  tbeuiadves  with  the  Athenian*,  n.  O 455  . lu 
order  to  secure  tlieir  comniuriiratjun  with  Megara, 
the  Athenians  built  two  Lung  Walla  connecting  the 
city  with  Nisa**;  and  they  garrisoned  at  the  same 
time  the  town  of  Pegae,  on  the  Corinthun  gulf, 
(Time.  i.  103-)  But  tm  ycare  afterwards  the  lle- 
gariana  revolted  frum  Adieu*,  and  having  obtained 
the  amutanr*  of  come  Peloponnesian  troops,  they 
*kw  the  At  helium  garrison,  with  fisc  exception  of 
those  who  shaped  into  NUsca.  They  continued  to 
hold  Niaaea  anil  Prgae,  hut  they  aUo  »um-i>Jrnrd 
these  town*  in  lire  thirty  years*  truce  niaJe  in  the 
sum*  year  (445)  with  Spaila  and  her  allies.  (Tbuc. 
i.  114,  115.)  Tiie  Athenians  thus  lost  all  autho- 
rity over  Megan#;  but  they  were  so  exasperated 
with  the  Megariaos,  that  they  pn*wsl  a fsmi 
excluding  them  from  their  market*  and  |«ort*.  flu* 
decree  pressed  very  liard  upon  the  Mcgariana,  win** 
unproductive  anil  wa*  rvit  sufficient  to  support  tha 
population,  and  who  obtained  moot  of  their  supplies 
from  Attica:  it  waa  one  of  the  reason*  urged  by  tho 
Peloponnesiom  for  declaring  war  again*!  A then*. 
(Time.  i.  67, 139;  Aii»t»|4i.  A char*.  533.) 

In  the  Pelofioiinrdan  War  the  Mcgariana  Mkfltnd 
greatly.  In  tho  first  year  of  the  war  tlw  Athenians 
invaded  Megan*  with  a Very  large  force,  aud  laid 
waste  Uie  whole  territory  op  to  the  city  wall*.  At 
tho  same  time  the  Athenian  ficet  blockaded  the 
harliour  of  NUoca.  so  that  Megara  was  in  the  ait  na- 
i lion  of  a besieged  city  cut  off  fnen  all  its  supplies. 

| This  invasion  wa*  re|cattd  by  tU  Atheoiana  once 
in  every  year,  and  waiteUmw  even  twice;  and  tho 
, Hoffering*  which  the  people  then  endured  were 
remembered  by  them  many  cm t uric*  oftcrwariU, 

I and  were  aaaigneJ  to  PsawuiU*  a«  the  rca-ou  why 
one  of  their  works  of  an  had  not  been  fiuUhed.  (Time, 
it.  31 ; l’lut.  Per,  30;  Pam,  i.  40.  § 4.)  ill  tlw  fifth 
year  of  tlw  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  t:.  427),  the  Athe- 
nians under  Niciofl  took  poHSRMuun  of  the  ^laiwl  ••f  Mi- 
nus, which  lay  in  front  of  Nhaea,  aifcl  left  a garrison 
there,  by  which  means  the  jwrt  of  Nisaca  w«»  still 
more  effectively  blockaded.  (Time.  six.  51.)  Of  the  po- 
sition of  this  inland,  atsl  of  tha  canrewav  connecting; 
it  with  tlw  mainland,  we  shall  tqeak  presecily.  In 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Pdopanneauui  Var(e.i;  424 X 
the  deioocrntical  party  in  Megara  fearing  the  return 
of  the  aria  t*»c  rati  cal  exiles,  who  were  at  I'egae,  en- 
tered into  i.egotkatiorw  with  the  Athenians  to  *ur- 
rendor  their  city  to  them.  The  Athenian*  still  held 
Minot;  and  the  Loug  Wall*  and  Nisant  were  orcu- 
{atd  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  Tlw  Aiheniiuis 
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admitted  within  the  Long  Walls  by  their  friends 
in  Mcgin,  and  after  a »ege  of  two  day*  they  took 
Nisaea.*  Megara  wm  saved  by  Brasidaa,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  dty  with  a large  Pelo- 
ponnesian force,  and,  after  offering  battle  to  the 
Athenian*,  which  they  declined,  was  admitted 
within  the  city.  The  aristocrat  teal  exiles  were  now 
recalled,  and  a strict  and  exclusive  oligarchy  esta- 
blished, which  lasted  for  some  time.  (Thuc.  hr.  66 
— 74-)  A few  months  afterwards  the  Megarians 
captured  the  Long  Walls  from  the  Athenians  and 
levelled  them  to  llte  ground;  bat  the  Athenians 
■till  continued  to  bold  Xis&oa  and  Minna.  (Thuc. 
iv.  109.)  In  the  truce  concluded  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  following  year, 
It  was  settled  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Athenians  in  Nisoca  and  Minus,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Meguriana  and  their  allies  in  Megara,  on 
the  other,  should  be  the  road  lending  from  the  gate 
of  Xtsara  near  the  monument  of  Nisus  to  the  Puaei- 
donium  or  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  from  the  latter  in 
a straight  line  to  the  causeway  loading  to  Jliooa. 
(Thuc.  iv.  117.) 

From  this  time  Megara  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history.  Its  prosperous  condition  at  a later 
period  is  extolled  by  Isocrates,  who  says  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  largest  bouses  of  any  city  in  Greece,  and 
that  it  remained  at  peace,  though  placed  between 
the  Peloponnesians,  Thebans,  and  Athenians.  (Isocr. 
de  Poe.  p.  183,  «sL  Stepli.)  Megura  surrendered  to 
Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia.  (Aelian, 
V.  II.  vL  1.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  it  was 
for  twins  time  in  the  power  of  CassandcT;  but  his  | 
garrison  was  expelled  by  Demetrius  Polinrcetes.  who 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  city  n.c.  307.  (Diod. 
xx.  46:  Plat.  Demetr,  9.)  Subsequently  It  again 
passed  into  tike  Itands  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  but 
it  was  united  by  Aratus  to  the  Achaean  League. 
(Pulyh.  ii.  43.)  In  tho  war  between  the  Achaean 
Lrefuc  amt  the  Romans,  Megara  surrendered  to 
Mctellus  without  a contest.  (Paus.  vii.  15.  § 11.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Sutpirius,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iv.  5),  as  one  of  the  ruined 
cities  of  Greece.  It  still  cxUtcd  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  393),  and  it  was  subsequently  made  a 
Roman  colony.  (PUn.  iv.  7.  a.  11.)  Pausanias 
relates  that  it  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which 
lUdiian  refused  to  assist,  on  account  of  the  murder 
by  it*  inhabitant*  of  Antheraocritus,  the  Athenian 
herald  (Paus.  L 36.  § 3);  hat  we  learn  from  in- 
scriptions that  a new  tribe  at  Megan*  was  called 
AdrianU,  in  honour  i4  the  emperor,  and  that  Sabina, 
the  emperor's  wife,  wna  worshipped  hero  under  the 
title  of  &ijyLT,Tifp  (Bockh,  Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  566); 
and  even  Pausauias  himself  describes  a tempk  of 
Apollo  of  whito  marble,  built  by  Hadrian  (L  42. 
§ 5).  It  continued  to  coin  money  under  the  Anto- 
nin** and  subsequent  emperor* ; and  it  appears  in 
the  Tabula  Pouting,  as  a considerable  place.  In 
the  fifth  ceutary  its  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
Dmgefie*,  an  officer  of  the  emperor  Anartnsius 
(Chandler,  Inter.  Ant.  130);  but  from  this  time  it 
appears  to  have  rapidly  sunk.  And  was  frequently 
plundered  by  tbo  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Megan*  was  celebrated  on  account  of  its  philo- 
sophical school,  which  was  founded  liters  by  Eu- 

* On  tliis  occasion  Thucydides  (iv.  66)  calls 

Megara  n wdAir,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
port-town.  Tins  expression  cannot  refer  to  the 
acr  opolis  of  Megara,  a*  some  in  tics  interpret  it. 
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cloidefl,  a disciple  of  Socrxtes,and  which  distinguished 
itself  chiefly  hy  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  The 
philosopher*  of  tltis  scIhnjJ  were  called  the  Megarici 
(mi  yftjaflurat,  Strab.  ix.  393).  It  wax  al»o  le?a 
creditably  distinguished  for  its  courtesans,  who  were 
called  Mtgarian  Sphinxes.  (Msyopural  3<piy>*r, 
Said.  #.  v. ; camp.  Plsut.  i\r*.  i.  3.  57.)  The 
Megarians  were  addicted  to  ths  pleasures  of  the 
tables  (Tertnll.  Apolog.  39.)  They  had  a bad 
character  throughout  Greece,  and  were  regarded 
as  fraudulent,  perfidious,  and  ignorant ; but  they 
may  have  owed  much  of  llib  bad  character  to  the 
representations  of  their  enemies,  the  Athenian*. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  56;  Srbol.  ad  Arittoph.  Poe. 
248;  Said.  s.  v.  Mryeywwr  ii uw  ptpi Sot,  L e.  con- 
temptible people.)  Of  the  Megnrian  games  and 
festivals  we  hare  three  kinds  mentioned;  the  Dio- 
clean,  celebrated  in  honour  of  lbs  hero  1 Hocks 
(Scboi.  ad  Theocr.  xii.  28  ; Sc  bed.  ad  PintL  OL 
xiiL  155;  Scltol.  ad  Arittoph.  Acham.  774),  tho 
Alcathoan,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Akalhnon,  and 
the  Smaller  Pythian,  in  honour  of  the  Pythian 
A poll- 1,  whose  worship  was  very  ancient  in  Megara. 
( Phi  lost  r.  lit.  Soph.  L 3;  Schoh  ad  Pind.  Son. 
v.  84,  Of.  xiii.  155;  Krause,  Dit  PythUn,  Scwttu 
und  Ittkmie n,  p.  66.) 

Dion  Chryaretum  (OraL  vi.)  says  tlsat  Megara 
is  one  day’s  joumev  from  Athens,  and  Procopius 
(Reff.  Y'antL  i.  1)  makes  it  210  stadia.  According 
to  modem  travellers  the  journey  takes  8 hours. 
(Dndwell,  Clattical  Towr , rol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

111.  TorooKAmr  nr  tub  Citt  axd  its 

Paosanias  has  given  a particular  description  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Megara  (Pan*,  i.  40,  seq.). 
Ho  begins  his  account  with  the  aqueduct  of  Tbea- 
grnes,  which  was  supplied  with  water  from  tho 
fountain  of  the  nymphs  exiled  Sithnides.  The 
aqueduct  was  remarkable  for  Its  magnitude  and 
numerous  columns.  Near  it  was  an  ancient  temple, 
containing  a statue  of  Artemis  Sotdra,  stature  of 
the  twelve  gods  said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  and  images 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  Beyond,  in  the  Olympacium, 
or  inclosure  of  Zeus  Olympia*,  wm  a magnificent 
temple,  containing  a statue  of  the  god,  which  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  the  distress  rrcasioned  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  From 
thence  PausanUs  ascended  to  the  citadel,  named 
Caria,  passing  by  a tempk  of  Dionysus  Nyctelius,  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Apoetrophia,  an  oracle  ef 
Night,  and  a roofless  tempi*  of  Zeus  Croniua. 
Here,  aUo,  woa  the  Megarum,  or  temple  of  Ihmdrr, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Car  duriitg  his  reign. 

Below  tlic  northern  aid*  1 4 Gw  Acropolis  Caria 
was  tlie  tomb  of  Akmcna  near  the  Olympknum. 
llenc*  Paosanias  was  conducted  l>y  his  Megnrian 
guide  to  a place  called  Kill’s  (‘Purrs;  comp.  Plat. 
Thet.  27),  Ucaus*  the  waters  from  the  neighbouring 
mountain*  were  collected  here,  until  they  were 
turned  off  by  Tbeagtnes,  who  crated  on  the  spot 
an  altar  to  Achclou*.  It  was  probably  tliis  wster 
which  supplied  the  fountain  of  the  Silhoide*.  Near 
this  place  was  the  monument  of  llyllas;  ami  not 
far  from  the  latter  were  temples  of  Isis,  Apollo 
Agraeua,  owl  Artemis  Agiutera,  which  was  said  to 
have  Imb  dedicated  by  Alcatbous  afteT  be  had 
slain  the  Cithacronian  lion.  Below  three  were  the 
herouni  of  Pandicnt,  and  the  numuments  of  Uip- 
pulyte,  queen  of  tho  Auuuuts,  awl  Ten; us,  who 
marriod  riwn*. 
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On  the  ascent  to  the  citadel  Alcathoe,  Pausanias 
eaw,  on  the  right  hand,  the  sepulchre  of  Megareus, 
and  near  it  the  hearth  of  the  gods  called  Prodomeis, 
to  whom  Alcathous  sacrificed  when  he  was  going  to 
build  the  walla  Here  was  the  stone  upon  which 
Apollo  laid  his  lyre,  when  he  was  assisting  Alca- 
thous,  and  which,  on  being  struck,  returned  a sound 
like  that  of  a harp.  (Comp.  Theogn.  771  ; Ov. 
Met  vxiL  14.)  Beyond  was  the  council-house 
(0ovK*vr4ipiov)  of  the  Megarians,  formerly  the  se- 
pulchre of  Timalcus  ; and  on  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis  was  a temple  of  Athena,  containing  a 
statue  of  the  goddess,  entirely  gilded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  which  were  of 
ivory.  Here,  also,  were  temples  of  Athena  Nice, 
or  Victory,  and  Acanthi.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was  originally  of  brick,  but  had  been  rebuilt  of  white 
marble  by  Hadrian.  Here,  also,  was  a temple  of 
Demeter  Thesmuphorus,  in  descending  from  which  oc- 
curred the  tomb  of  Callipolis,  daughter  of  Alcathous. 

On  the  road  leading  to  tho  Prytaneium  the  tra- 
veller passed  the  heroum  of  Ino,  the  hcroum  of 
Ipbigeneia,  and  a temple  of  Artemis  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Agamemnon.  In  the  Prytanoiom 
were  tombs  of  Menippus,  eon  of  Megareus,  and 
Echepolis,  son  of  Alcathous  ; near  which  was  a stone 
called  Anaclethra,  because  hero  Demeter  sat  down 
and  called  her  daughter.  Pausanias  next  mentions 
the  sepulchres  of  those  Megarians  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Aesymniutn,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  which  contained  a monu- 
ment of  the  heroes  of  Megara.  There  were  several 
sepulchral  monuments  on  the  way  from  the  Ac- 
symnium  to  the  heroum  of  Alcathous.  in  which  the 
public  records  were  preserved  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias. Beyond  was  the  Dionysiuin  or  temple  of 
Dionysus ; close  to  which  was  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, containing  several  statues  by  Praxiteles.  Near 
the  latter  was  a temple  of  Fortune,  with  an  image 
of  the  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  A neighbouring 
temple  contained  statues  of  the  Muses,  and  a Jupiter 
in  brass,  by  Lysippus. 

In  the  Agora  stood  the  tombs  of  Corocbus  and  of 
the  athlete  Orsippus,  the  former  of  which  was  orna- 
mented by  some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
sculpture  which  Pausanias  had  seen  in  Greece.  On 
descending  from  the  Agora  by  the  street  called 
Straight,  there  stood,  a little  to  the  right,  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Prostaterius,  with  a statue  of  the  god  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  other  statues  by  Praxiteles. 
In  the  ancient  gymnasium,  near  the  gates  called 
Nymphades,  was  a pyramidal  stone,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Apollo  Carinas,  and  a temple  of  the  Eilcitbyiae. 

On  the  road  to  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  a temple  of 
Demeter  Malophorus.  The  Acropolis  of  Nisaea  still 
remained  ; on  descending  from  the  Acropolis  there 
was  the  tomb  of  Lelex  on  the  sea-side.  Near  Nisaea 
was  a small  island,  called  Minoa,  where  the  fleet  of  the 
Cretans  was  moored  during  tho  war  against  Nisus. 

Megara  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  it  is  a 
miserable  place.  It  occupies  only  tho  western  of  the 
two  ancient  citadels,  and  as  this  was  probably  Alca- 
thoc,  the  town  on  the  summit  is  on  the  site  of  tho 
temple  of  Alhenx  There  are  hardly  any  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Megara.  On  the  eastern  acropolis  there 
are  a few  remains  of  the  ancient  walla.  None  of  the 
numerous  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  can  be 
identified;  and  only  one  of  them  is  marked  by  the 
frusta  of  some  Ionic  columns.  The  magnificent 
aqueduct  of  Theagenes  lias  disappeared ; and  some 
imperfect  foundations  and  a large  fountain  on  the 
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northern  side  of  the  town  are  the  only  remains  of  tlia 
celebrated  fountain  of  the  Sithnide  nymphs. 

Of  the  Long  Walls,  uniting  Megara  with  Nisaea,  we 
liave  already  spoken.  They  are  noticed  by Aristophaiie* 
under  the  name  of  to  M tyaptKd  (l.ysistr. 

1172).  They  were  destroyed  bv  the  Megarians 
themselves,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  they  were  subse- 
quently restored  by  Phocion.  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
as  if  they  still  existed  in  his  time  (ix.  p.  391),  but 
they  would  seem  to  have  fallen  to  ruin  before  that  of 
Pausanias,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides  (iv.  66)  they  were  8 stadia 
in  length,  but  according  to  Strabo  (L  c.)  18  stadia. 

The  position  of  Nisaea  and  Minoa  has  given  ris« 
to  much  dispute,  as  the  localities  described  by 
Thucydides  do  not  agree  with  the  present  features 
of  the  coast.  The  subject  has  been  briefly  discussed 
by  Colonel  Leake  (lVorthem  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  401), 
and  more  fully  by  Dr.  Arnold  (Tkwyd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  393)  and  Lieut.  Spratt.  (Ixmdon  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  via.  p.  205.)  Thucydides  represents 
Minoa  as  an  Island  close  to  Nisaea,  and  united  to  tins 
latter  by  a bridge  over  a morass.  On  Minoa  tits 
Megarians  had  built  a fortress  ( Tkuc . iii.  51). 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  39)  calls  Minna  a promontory  (Jbrpa). 
He  says  that,  “ after  the  Scironian  rocks,  we  coine  to 
the  promontory  Minoa,  forming  the  harbour  of 
Nisaea.”  Pausanias  (i.  44.  § 3),  however,  agrees 
with  Thucydides  in  calling  it  an  island  ; but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  expiession  of  Strabo  (&rpo) 
is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  an  island,  as  stated 
by  Tbncydides  and  Pausanias.  The  difficulty  in 
determining  the  site  of  Minoa  and  Nisaea  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  present  no  island  off 
the  coast  which  can  be  identified  with  Minoa.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a m le  and  a half  from  Me- 
gara there  is  a small  rocky  peninsula,  amt  further 
off  two  islands,  the  inner  one  of  which  affurxU 
shelter  to  a few  of  the  smnll  class  of  coasters. 
Hence  it  lias  been  supposed  that  the  inner  island 
was  Minna,  as  it  forms  the  port  of  the  Megarians  of 
the  present  day.  But  this  island  is  distant  from  the 
promontory  about  200  yards,  with  7 fatlmns  of 
water  between  them  ; consequently  they  could  never 
have  been  connected  by  a bridge.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  argued,  that  the  peninsula  was  or.ee  an  island  ; 
but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  its  isthmus  is 
of  equal  height  with  its  extremity.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  ancient  remains,  either  ou  this  island  or  tho 
peninsula. 

Other  writers,  among  whom  are  Colonel  Leake  and 
Dr.  Arnold, suppose  the  promontory  of  TilJio  (seeinap, 
No.  6),  further  to  the  east,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
of  Sataniis,  to  have  been  Minoa,  since  it  may  at  one 
time  have  been  au  island.  Accordingly,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  respecting  the  length  of  the  Long 
Walla,  is  preferred  to  that  of  Thucydides.  But  th  s 
promontory  is  nearly  3 miles  in  length,  which  is 
larger  than  is  implied  in  the  description  of  Thucy- 
dides (iii.  51),  who  speaks  of  it  as  fortified  only  by  a 
single  fort.  Moreover,  Pausanias  calls  Minoa  a small 
island.  Lieutenant  Spratt  has  offered  a more  probablo 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  supposes  Minoa  to  be 
a rocky  hill,  surmounted  by  a ruined  fortress,  and 
standing  ou  the  margin  of  the  sea  south  of  Megara, 
at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a geographic 
mile,  thus  agreeing  with  the  8 stadia  of  Thucy- 
dides. “ That  this  hill  was  once  a peninsula,  appears 
evident  from  the  dry  beds  of  two  rivers,  which  pass 
close  to  its  base  ; one  on  each  side.  The  eastern 
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bed  winds  round  the  back  of  the  hill,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  neck  of  elevated  ground  between  it  and  tlmt 
on  the  west  side  : and  it  is,  therefore,  clear,  that 
when  these  two  rivers  had  communication  with  the 
sea,  the  intermediate  neck  of  land,  with  this  hill, 
would  have  been  a peninsula,  or  promontory.  These 
two  river  beds  were  once  the  only  outlets  of  the 
mountain  streams  which  i*sue  from  the  valleys  on 
the  north  side  of  Mont  Geraneia  ; for  the  ancient 
course  of  the  eastern  bed,  although  now  ploughed 
over  and  cultivated,  can  be  traced  through  the 
plain  to  the  northward,  ns  far  as  its  junction  with 
that  river,  whoso  torrent  at  present  flows  in  an 
easterly  direction  towards  the  shallow  bay  of  Tikho , 
crossing  the  site  of  the  Long  Walls  which  connected 
M'-gara  with  Nisaea  and  Minoa,  and  losing  them- 
selves  in  the  swamp6  bordering  that  hay.  Although 
vestiges  of  the  walls  are  not  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
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river,  yet,  on  examining  the  ground  near  it,  the 
evidence  is  convincing  that  its  present  course  does 
cross  their  site,  as.  at  a short  distance  from  it,  on  the 
Mcgarian  side,  their  foundations  may  be  traced  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
towards  the  castellated  hill  before  mentioned.  The 
dry  watercourse  on  the  western  side  of  this  isolated 
hill  can  be  tinced  to  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  eastern  one;  and  having  do  communi- 
cation with  any  other  mountain  stream,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  formerly  the  river 
split  there  into  two  branches  or  mouths.  This  hill 
would  then  have  been  an  island,  as  Thucydides  calls 
Minoa."  The  subsequent  deposit  of  earth  brought 
down  by  the  above  mentioned  stream,  would  bnvo 
joined  the  bill  to  the  mainland. 

The  accompanying  map  and  drawing  are  taken 
from  Lieut.  Spratt’s. 


MINOA.  K1SABA. 
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PLAN  OF  TIIE  NEIOIIUOUKUOOD  OF  MEOAKA. 


A Megara. 

B.  NUaea. 

C.  Mm-  a. 

I.  Island  formerly  supposed  to  be  Megara. 

X.  Kocky  peninsula. 

If  this  hill  is  the  site  of  Minoa,  the  town  of  Nisaea 
must  have  been  near  it  ; and  Lieut.  Spratt  dis- 
covered many  vestiges  of  an  ancient  site  on  the 
eastern  hide  of  the  hill,  between  the  sea  and  a low 
rock  which  stands  in  the  plain  a short  distance  to 
the  northward.  “ Among  these  remains  are  four 
small  heaps  of  ruins,  with  massive  foundations,  in 
one  of  which  there  aro  three  broken  shafts  of  small 


3.  Ancient  mole. 

4.  Agios  Nikolaot. 

5.  Agios  (icorgios. 

6.  Promontory  of  Tikho. 

7.  Sal.inii». 

columns  erect,  and  wanting  apparently  only  the 
fourth  to  complete  the  original  number.  Probably 
they  were  monumeuts  or  temples  ; and  two  Greek 
churches,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  but  standing  pn 
two  ancient  foundations,  will  not  be  unfavourable  to 
the  supposition.  Another  church,  Agioa  Nikolaus, 
which  ia  perfect,  also  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
building,  but  it  s Lauds  nearer  to  the  sea."  Lieut 
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Sprat  t further  supposes  that  ho  has  discovered  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  causeway.  “ Between  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  its  north  side,  and  the  opjx«itc 
bank  of  the  dry  bed  of  a former  river,  tlicre  are 
three  platforms  of  heavy  buildings,  one  of  which 
lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  another  on 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  third  nearly 
central  ; and  as  the  course  of  that  former  river-bed 
clearly  and  indisputably  )»u»ses  between  them,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  bridge  of  communica- 
tion may  l*e  recognised  in  these  ruins."  He  also 
says,  “ that  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  mole  are 
to  be  seen  extending  from  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  hill,  and  curving  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  lrnve 
formed  a harbour  between  the  hill  ami  those  ruins," 
which  is  in  accordance  with  tho  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  the  port  of  NUaea  was  funned  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Minna. 

IV.  Territory  op  Mkgara. 

Megaris  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
Isthmus,  which  extends  from  the  foot  ofMt.  Cithac- 
ron  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  which  connects  North- 
ern Greece  with  the  Peloponnesus,  The  southern 
jaart  of  this  Isthmus,  including  tbc  Isthmus  properly 
so  called,  belonged  to  Corinth;  but  the  boundaries 
of  Megaris  and  Corinth  differed  at  an  earlier  and  a 
later  period.  Originally  Megaris  extended  as  far 
as  Crommyon  on  the  Saronic,  and  Thermae  on  the 
Corinthian,  gulfs,  and  a pillar  was  set  up ‘near  the 
Isthmus  proper,  marking  the  boundaries  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Ionia;  but  subsequently  this  pillar 
was  removed,  and  the  territory  of  Corinth  reached  as 
far  os  the  Scirunian  rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the 
Gcraneian  mountains.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  392,  393.) 
Towards  the  N.,  Megaris  was  separated  from  Boeotia 
by  Ml  Cithaeron,  and  towards  tho  E.  and  NE.  from 
Attica  by  some  high  land,  which  terminates  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Kkrata  or  The  Horns  (ra  Ke- 
par a),  and  now  KandUi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395;  Diod. 
xiii.  65;  Pint.  Them.  13.)  Here  there  Is  an  im- 
mense deposit  of  conthifcrous  limestone,  which  Pau- 
sanixs  also  noticed  (L  44.  § 6).  The  river  lapis, 
which  flowed  into  the  sea  a little  to  the  W.  of  the 
Horns,  was  the  boundary  of  Megaris  and  Attica. 
[Attica,  p.  323,  a.)  The  extreme  breadth  of 
Megaris  from  Pagae  to  Nisaea  is  estimated  by 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  334)  at  120  stadia;  and,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Clinton,  the  area  of  the  country 
is  143  square  inilea. 

Megaris  is  a rugged  and  mountainous  country, 
and  contains  no  plain,  except  the  one  in  which  its 
capital,  Megarn,  was  situated.  This  plain  was  called 
the  “ White  Plain”  (rl>  Atvahv  ire&iov,  Schol.  ad 
Ham.  Oil.  v.  333,  ed.  Mai;  Etymol.  M.  s.  r.  Atv- 
*66(0. ),  and  is  the  same  as  Cimoi.IA  (Ki fiuAia, 
Diod.  xi.  79),  which  produced  the  Creta  Cimolia  or 
fullers’  earth,  and  which  Leake  erroneously  regards 
as  a place  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 1 3).  The 
main  range  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  runs  from  W.  to  E., 
forming  the  boundary  bet  ween  Boeotia  and  Attica; 
but  it  is  also  prolonged  southwanls  along  the  shores 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  gradually  rises  into  a 
new  chain,  which  stretches  across  Megaris  from 
W.  to  E.,  parallel  to  Ml  Cithaeron.  This  chain  is 
highest  on  tbc  western  side,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  4217  feet  (Paris),  and  gradually  sinks 
down  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  Saronic  gulf. 
On  its  western  side  it  runs  out  into  the  promontory 
AEoirLABcrttJ  (AiyinAujictos,  Attach.  A •jam. 
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303,  with  Schol.),  and  also  into  those  of  Olmiak 
and  Hkraeum  in  tl»e  Corinthian  territory.  [Co- 
uiKTiiua,  p.  685.]  On  its  eastern  side  the  island 
of  Salamii  and  the  surrounding  rocks  are  only  a 
continuation  of  this  chain.  The  mountains  were 
called  Grrankia  in  antiquity  (Vtpayna,  Thuc.  i. 
105;  Paus.  i.  40.  § 7),  and  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived this  name  because,  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
Megmrus,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  a Sithonian  nymph, 
was  led  by  the  cries  of  cranes  (yipavai)  to  take 
refuge  upon  their  summit.  (Paus.  L e .)  Towards 
the  south  the  Geraneian  mountains  sink  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  while  to  the  south  of  the 
Isthmus  there  rises  another  chain  of  mountains 
called  the  Oneian.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  380)  confounds 
the  Geraneia  with  the  Oneia ; and  erroneously  repre- 
sents the  latter  extending  ns  far  as  Boeotia  and 
Cithaeron.  His  error  has  misled  many  modern  wri- 
ters, who,  in  consequence,  apeak  of  the  Geraneia  as 
a portion  of  tho  Oneia.  (Curtitu,  Peloponnesus, 
vol.  i.  p.  25.) 

The  Geraneian  mountains  are  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, calcareous.  They  form  the  true  boundary  of 
Northern  Greece,  and  rise  above  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  like  a vast  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  Three 
roads  lead  across  these  mountains  into  Peloponnesus. 
One  runs  from  the  western  coast  of  Megaris,  across 
the  rocky  peninsula  of  Perakhora , the  ancient  Pei- 
raeum  of  Corinth,  down  to  the  Corintluan  gulf.  It 
was  the  road  by  which  armies  frequently  man; lied 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Northern  Greece,  but  in 
ordinary  intercourse  was  not  much  used  on  account 
of  its  length.  The  second  road  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  Geraneia,  and  is  called  the  road  of  the 
great  Uerrenia  from  the  narrow  pass  (Turk.  Ihr- 
eem),  which  leads  between  two  masses  of  rock, 
and  where  guards  were  stationed  in  Turkish  times. 
According  to  Gell  the  top  of  this  pass  was  anciently 
fortified  with  a wall.  The  same  writer  says  that, 
from  the  top  of  this  jaiss  to  Corinth  the  distance  is 
8 hours  37  minutes,  and  to  Mogara  2 hours  33 
minutes.  This  road  is  now  little  used.  The  third 
road,  which  leads  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Megaris, 
is  the  shortest  way  between  Megara  and  Corinth, 
and  therefore  has  been  the  chief  line  of'  communi- 
cation between  Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece 
fran  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  This 
mad,  soon  after  leaving  Megara,  runs  for  several 
miles  along  a narrow  ledge  or  terrace,  cut  in  the 
rock  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  cliffs.  On  his 
right  bund  the  traveller  has  the  precipitous  rock, 
while  on  his  left  it  descends  perpendicularly  to  the 
sea,  which  is  GOO  or  700  feet  beneath  him.  The 
rood,  which  is  now  narrow  and  impracticable  for 
carnages,  was  made  wide  enough  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  for  two  carriages  to  p.iss  abreast.  From  the 
higher  level  the  road  descends  to  the  brink  of  the  water 
by  a most  rugged  and  precipitous  path  ent  between 
walls  of  rock.  This  pass  is  the  celebrated  Scirunian 
rocks  of  antiquity,  now  called  Kake-sknla,  or  bad 
ladder  (A f 2w<ip«W5<*  wirpai , Strab.  ix.  p.  391; 
of  2*ipw*d5«r  and  of  2ttipd8es,  Polyb.  xri.  16; 
SKflpa'vot  cucral,  Eur.  Jlipjtol.  1208;  the  road 
itself  fj  2 Kiptavls  6SAs,  Herod.  viiL  71;  Scironia 
snxa,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11).  According  to  a Megan  an 
tradition,  these  rocks  derived  their  name  from  Sci- 
ron,  a poleinarch  of  the  ^legations,  who  was  tho 
first  to  make  a footpath  along  the  rocks  (Pans, 
i.  44.  § 6);  but,  according  to  the  m»rc  common  tra- 
dition, they  were  so  called  from  the  robber  Sciron. 
Near  the  southern  cud  of  the  jass,  where  the  road 
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begins  to  descend,  wo  must  place  the  Molnrian  rook 
(u  M oXovpls),  from  which  Ino  or  Leucothea  threw 
herself  with  her  son  Meiicertee  (Palaeinon)  into  the 
sea : and  close  by  were  the  execrable  rocks  (^Ea-yels), 
from  which  Sciron  used  to  throw  strangers  into  the 
sea,  and  from  which  he  was  himself  hurled  by  The- 
seus. (Paus.  i.  44.  § 7,  seq.)  The  tortoise  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  which  was  said  to  devour  the  rob- 
bers, was  probably  a rock  called  by  this  name  from 
its  shape,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  (aerrA  tV 
KaXovpimjv  Diud.  iv.  59).  On  the  sum- 

mit of  the  mountain  was  a temple  of  Zeus  Aphcsins. 
On  descending  into  the  plain  was  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Latous,  near  which  were  the  boundaries  of 
Megaris  and  the  Corinthia.  (Pans.  i.  44.  §§  9,  10.) 

Meg&ris  contained  only  one  town  of  importance, 
Mkgaka,  with  its  harbour  Nisaea,  which  have 
been  already  described.  The  other  towns  in  the 
country  were  Akoosth  rna  and  Pkoak  (Doric 
Paoak),  on  the  Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf;  Tiu- 
i s and  Rhus,  in  the  interior;  Pihualis,  on 
the  confines  of  Attica  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acham. 
802);  and  Piialycox  and  Pouciixk,  of  which 
tlw  site  is  uncertain.  There  was  also  a fortress, 
G kuan ei  a,  situated  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  this 
Dame,  but  its  position  is  also  uncertain  (Seylox, 
p.  15;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11);  it  is  apparently  the  same 
place  as  the  Eukxkia  (’Ep«V«a)  of  Pausanias  (i.  44. 
§ 5).  Seylox  mentions  a place  Aris,  but  instead  of 
riiyyol,  rt?xos  T tpdvtta,  "Apis,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  we  ought  to  read  ritual  TcpcU 

r«a  facpis  or  6xpa,  Whether  there  was  a place  of 
the  name  of  Isus  in  Megaris  seems  doubtful. 
[Isirs.]  (Reinganum,  Das  alia  Megaris,  Berlin, 
1825;  Dodwel),  voL  ii.  p.  181,scq.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  388,  seq.) 
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MEGARIS.  [Meoara.] 

ME'GARIS,  a hmall  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  12),  who  places 
it  between  Pausiljpna  and  Neapolis;  it  can  therefore 
1)6  no  other  than  the  islet  or  rock  now  occupied  by 
the  Castel  dr  If  Oro.  [Nkapomh.]  It  is  evidently 
the  same  which  is  called  by  Statius  Megalia.  (Stat. 

Silv.  ii.  2.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEGIDDO.  [Lr.moj  Maodot.uk.] 

MEGIDDO  VALLIS,  the  western  part  of  the 
vast  plain  of  Esdraelon,  at  the  northern  foot  of 
Mount  Carmel,  watered  by  the  Kishon.  [Ea- 
DKAEI.OX  VaLIJS  V.  CaXPI'S.1  [G.  W.] 

MEGISTE  (MryLmi),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycta,  opposite  to  Antiphellus.  It  contained  a town 
which,  if  the  reading  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  be 
correct,  was  called  Cisthene  (Kut^ktj),  but  had 
perished  before  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  35).  There 
was  also  an  excellent  harbour,  which  appears  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  a wholo  fleet.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  22 ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.,  who  calh  the  town 
Mcgiste;  Ptol.  v.  3.  § 9;  Scylax,  p.  39.)  The  island, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
largest  of  a group,  is  now  called  Kasteloryzo , or 
Castel  Rosso.  The  island  seems  to  have  been  colo- 


nised by  the  Rhodians,  or  at  least  to  have  been  in 
their  possession,  for  inscriptions  found  there  are 
composed  in  the  Doric  dialect.  There  are  but  few 
remains  of  ancient  buildings.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  184;  Fellows,  Lycia , pp.  187,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MEGISTUS.  [Mackstus.] 

ME1ACAKIRE  (Amin.  Marc,  xviii.  6,  10; 
Mataxapipl,  Theophyl.  Simoc.  i.  13,  ed.  Bonn),  a 
small  place  in  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
and  Tlieophylact.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  no 
great  distance  from  Amid*.  Ammianus  states  that 
it  derived  its  name  from  certain  cold  springs  which 
were  there.  (Cf.  Docking,  Notit,  JJignit,  L p. 

4180  [V.] 

MmiCHUS.  [Aciiaia,  p.  13.  b ] 

MELA  or  MELLA,  a river  of  Gallia  Transpn- 
dana,  still  called  the  Mella , which  rises  in  the 
Alps,  flows  through  the  Val  Trompia , anciently 
the  residence  of  the  Triumpilini,  enters  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  near  Brixia,  and  falls  into  the  Ollius 
( Oglio)  more  than  20  miles  below  that  city.  Ca- 
tullus speaks  of  it  as  flowing  through  the  city  of 
Brixia,  but  this  is  an  inaccuracy  or  a poetical 
license,  as  it  [asses,  in  fact,  about  a mile  to  the 
W.  of  it  [Brixia.]  Both  he  and  Virgil  describe 
it  as  a placid  and  winding  stream.  (Catnll.  lxvii. 
33:  Virg.  G.  iv.  278;  Philargyr.  ad  loc .)  [E.H.B.] 
MKLAE.  1.  A town  of  the  Samnites,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (xxiv.  20),  among  the  towns  of  the 
Caudine  Samnites  which  were  taken  by  Fabius  in 
I*,  c.  214.  The  same  author  elsewhere  (xxvii.  1) 
mentions  a town  of  the  Samnites  which  he  calls 
Mei.es,  and  which  was  not  taken  till  n.  c.  210,  by 
Marcellus.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  place  is  meant  in  1>oth  cases,  but  we  have  no 
cine  to  its  position. 

2.  A town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Locri  in  Brut- 
tinm,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (v.  5),  but  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  [Locri.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
MELAENA  (Mfaaiva).  ].  A promontory  of 
Ionia,  forming  the  north-western  point  of  the  penin- 
sula which  Is  traversed  by  Mount  Alimas.  It  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  quarries  of  mill- 
stones. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645.)  It  is  possible  that 
this  promontory,  which  is  now  called  Karu-Burun 
(the  Black  Cape),  may  be  the  same  a s the  one  called 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)  Corynaenm  Promontoriuin,  from 
the  town  of  Coryne,  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Mimas 

2.  A promontory  of  Bithynia,  on  the  right  hand 
on  sailing  through  the  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine, 
between  the  rivers  Rheba  and  Artane.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  651;  Orph.  Argon.  716;  Arrian,  PeripL 
p.  13;  Mercian,  p.  69.)  In  the  anonymous  Peri  plus 
of  the  Euxine  (p.  2),  it  is  called  KoAXlycutpor,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  1.  § 5)  calls  it  simply  B idvvlas  ixpov. 
Its  modern  name  is  TshUi. 

3.  The  north-western  promontory  of  the  bland  of 

Chios  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645),  now  called  Cape  8. 
Nicolo.  [L.  S.] 

MELA  ENA  E.  [Attica,  p.  329.  b.] 
MELAENEAE  or  MELAKNAK  (MeAareeoi, 
Paus.;  MeAcuvo/,  lthian.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r. : Eth. 
McAeuvfur),  a town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of 
Heraea,  and  on  the  road  from  Hermes  to  Megalopolis. 
It  was  distant  40  stadia  from  Buphagium.  Pau- 
sanias says  that  it  was  founded  by  Melaenena,  the 
son  of  Lycaon,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  time 
and  overflowed  with  water.  The  ruins  of  Melaeneae 
lie  4 or  5 miles  eastward  of  Heraea,  between  tho 
villages  Kvkora  and  Kokorevs,  where  are  the  re- 
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mains  of  a Roman  bath,  which  has  also  been  a 
church,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  such,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  generally  inundated,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  account  of 
Pausaoias.  The  Peutinger  Table  specifics  Mclae- 
neae  as  distant  12  miles  f rom  Olympia  ; but  it  does 
not  mention  Heraea,  though  a much  more  important 
place,  and  one  which  continued  to  exist  long  after 
lieraca:  moreover,  the  distance  of  12  miles  applies 
to  lieraea,  and  not  to  Melaeneae.  (Paus.  viii.  26. 
§ 8,  couip.  v.  7.  § 1,  viii.  3.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Leake,  Pclo/wnnesiaca,  p.  231; 
Boblaye,  Recherche s,  ifc.  p 159;  Curtius,  Pdopon- 
neeos,  vul.  i.  p.  356.) 

MELA'MBIUM  (M fkdpGujv),  a place  in  Pelas- 
giotis  in  Thessaly,  near  Scotuasa,  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  movements  of  the  armies  before 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  Leake  pluces  it  near 
the  sources  of  the  Onchestus,  at  a place  called 
Dedtrianl.  (Polyb.  xviii.  3,  6;  Liv.  xxxiiL  6; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece.  vol.  iv.  p 473.) 

MELAXCHLAKNI  (M*Ao7x^a«*'oi),  a nomad 
tribe,  the  name  of  which  first  appears  in  Uecataeus 
( ap . Steph.  B.,  Fr.  154,  ed.  Kluusen).  In  the  geo- 
graphy of  Herodotus  (iv.  20, 100 — 103,107)  they  are 
found  occupying  the  districts  E.  of  tho  Androphagi, 
and  N.  of  the  Royal  Scythians,  20  days’  journey 
from  the  Pains  Macotis ; over  above  them  were 
lakes  and  lands  unknown  to  man.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Herodotus  may  refer,  through  some 
hearsay  statement,  to  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  geo- 
graphers as  to  the  position  which  should  be  assigned 
to  this  tribe ; it  is  of  course  impossible  to  fix  this 
with  any  accuracy ; but  there  would  seem  to  be 
reason  to  place  them  as  far  N.  as  the  sources  of  the 
Volga,  or  even  further.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  p.  295.)  Herodotus  expressly  says  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  Srythian-Scolotic  stock,  al- 
though their  cnstoins  were  the  same.  The  name,  tho 
“ Black-cloaks,”  like  that  of  their  rannihal  neigh- 
bours, the  Anthropophagi,  was  applied  to  them  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  no  corrupted  form  of  any  indi- 
genous appellation.  A people  bearing  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (p  32)  as  a tribe 
of  Pontus.  Pom pon i us  Mela  (i.  19.  § 4)  and  Pliny 
(vi.  5)  coincide  with  Scylax,  who  speaks  of  two 
rivers  flowing  through  their  territory,  the  Meta- 
souts  (Mf  rdiTtitpn),  probably  the  same  ns  the  Tiies- 
8Yulh  (0eWopu,Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  10,  30:  Kamisiliar), 
and  tbe  Asotrius  (Aiyfwiet : Kentichli).  Diony- 
sius Poriegeies  (v.  309)  places  this  people  on  the 
Borysthenca,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  § 19)  between  the 
river  Rba  and  the  Hippict  Montes,  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia ; but  it  would  be  a great  error  to  found  any 
observation  concerning  the*e  ancient  northern  tribes 
upon  either  the  Roman  writers  or  Ptolemy,  or  to 
confuse  the  picture  set  before  us  by  these  geogra- 
hers,  and  the  more  correct  delineations  of  Hero- 
otus.  For  the  Melanchlaeni  of  Atnmianus  (xxii.  8. 
§ 31),  see  Ala.nl  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELANDI'TAE(MtA.a*'57rcu),apeopleof  Thrace, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  2.  § 32). 

MELANGEIA.  [Mantinlia,  p 264,  b.] 

MKLA'NIA  (McAavi’a),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  a little  to  the  west  of  Celetulcris,  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Kizliman.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p 670.)  From  another  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  760),  compared  with  Stephanus  B.  (a.  v.  Mt- 
AttiKoi),  it  would  seem  that  the  place  was  also  called 
Mclacnae.  [L.S.] 
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MKLASIPPE  or  MELANIPPIUM  (MoUf’rw, 
or  MsAoj'ictioi'),  a small  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Phoenicus,  about 
30  stadia  from  Cape  Uicron,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Gngae,  of  which  Leake  ( Ana  Minor,  p.  1 85)  believes 
it  to  have  been  the  port  town.  ( Hecat.  Fragm.  247 ; 
Steph.  B.  $.  v.,  who  erroneously  calls  it  a river;  Quint. 
Smyrn.  iii.  232:  Staduum,  Mar.  M.  §§  210,  211.) 
Fellows  (Ducov.  m Lgcia,  p.  212)  found  a few  tombs 
cut  out  of  the  cliffs  of  the  neighbourhood.  [L.  S.J 
MELANOGAETULL  [Gaetcua.J 

MELA'NTHIUS  (Mekartios),  a small  river  on 
the  north  coast  of  Pontus,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  Cappadorius,  and 
flowing  into  the  Euxine  a little  to  the  east  of  Cotyora. 
(Plin.  II.  N.  vi.  4;  Arrian,  PeripL  p 17;  Anonym. 
Peripl.  p.  12;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Me- 
lantus.)  It  is  probably  the  same  river  as  that  now 
bearing  the  name  of  J lelet  IrmaJc.  (Hamilton,  Re- 
searches, i.  p 267.)  [L.  S.] 

MKLANTIAS  (MfAcuwlaj),  a village  of  Thrace, 
on  tlie  river  Athyras,  and  on  tlie  road  from  Hermcleia 
to  Byzantium,  18  inilea  from  the  latter.  (/<.  AnL 
pp  138,  230,  323,  332  ; Ammian.  xxxi.  11  ; 
Agath.  v.  p.  158.)  [A.  L.] 

MKLA'NTII  SCO'PULI  (MfAdrruM  a ho wtAoi), 
some  rocks  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  where  Apollo  ap- 
peared to  the  Argonauts,  probably  lay  between  Icaria 
and  Myconus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636 ; Apoll.  Rbod. 
iv.  1707  ; Scyl.  p.  55  ; Hesych.  ».  v. ; ApolkxL  i.  9. 

§ 26  ; Staduum.  §§  252,  270.) 

MEL  AS  (M«Aat),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  so 
called  from  the  dork  colour  of  their  water. 

1.  A small  river  of  Arcadia  or  Acinus,  described 
by  Dionysius  as  flowing  from  Mount  Erymanthus. 
(Dionys.  Per.  416;  Callim.  in  Jov.  23.)  Strabo 
(viii.  p 386)  confounds  it  with  the  Peirus  or  Pierus 
in  Achaia;  but  the  reading  is  probably  corrupt. 
[Aciiaia,  p.  14,  a.] 

2.  A river  of  Boeotia.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.] 

3.  A river  of  Malis,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus flowed  into  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  the  distance  of  5 
stadia  from  Trachis.  It  is  now  called  the  Mavru- 
Neria,  and  falls  into  the  Spercheius,  after  uniting  its 
waters  with  the  Gurgo  (Dyras),  which  also  used  to 
flow  in  ancient  times  into  the  Maliac  gulf  (Herod, 
vii.  198;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv.  xxxvi.22;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  26.) 

4.  A river  of  Phthiotia  in  Thessaly,  and  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Apidanus.  (Lucan,  vi.  374;  Vib.  Sequ. 
fife  Flam.  $.  v.  Apidanos;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

5.  A river  of  Thrace,  now  called  Saldatti  or 
Scheher-Su,  falling  into  a deep  bay  of  the  same 
name  (M«Aa«  k6\ rot'),  which  is  bounded  on  the 
cast  by  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Chcrsonesus.  The 
modem  name  of  the  bay  is  the  gulf  of  Saros. 
(Herod,  vi.  41,  vii.  58,  198;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331; 
Liv.  xxx iii.  40;  Ptolein.  iii.  1 1.  §§  1 , 2;  Mela,  ii.  2 ; 
Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

MEL  AS  (McXai).  1.  A small  river  of  Cappa- 
docia, which  had  its  sources  on  Mount  Argaeus 
(Ptol.  v.  6.  § 8),  and  flowed  in  a north-western 
direction  past  tlie  town  of  Maz&ca,  frequently  over- 
flowing its  banks  and  forming  marshes.  (Strab.  xiL 
p 538,  &c.)  It  emptied  itself  into  the  river  Halys, 
opposite  the  town  of  Siva.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  erroneously 
describes  tlie  Melas  as  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Hamilton  in  the  Journal  <>f 
the  Gcogr.  Society,  vol.  viii.  p 1 49  (comp  his  Re- 
searches, ii.  p 259,  &c.).  The  river  still  bears  a 
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name  answering  to  the  ancient  Melas,  Kara-Su , 
that  is,  the  Black  River. 

2.  A navigable  river  in  Pamphylia,  flowing  in  a 
southern  direction  from  Mount  Taurus  towards  the 
sea,  into  which  it  emptied  itself  50  stadia  to  the 
east  of  Side.  (Plin.  v.  22 ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ; Paus. 
viii.  28.  § 2;  Mela,  i.  14;  Zouim.  v.  16,  vi.  3;  Sta- 
dtaxm.  Mar.  Magn.  §§  193, 194.)  Its  modem  name 
is  Menacgat-Su.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  196.) 

3.  A small  river  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  in  the 

country  of  the  Maeranes.  (Plin.  vi.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

MKLAS  SINUS.  [Mblas,  No.  5.] 

MELDI  (M«a8o4,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 15),  a people  of 
Gallia  Celtica  or  Lugdunensi*  in  Ptolemy's  time, 
whoae  chief  place  was  latinum ; but  the  position 
which  Ptolemy  aligns  to  the  Meldae  and  to  latinum 
is  very  incorrect,  if  the  Meldi  are  properly  placed  as 
neighbours  of  the  Parish  and  on  the  Matrona 
(.1/arwe).  Strabo  is  not  clearer.  He  says(iv.p.  194; — 
“ On  b<»th  sides  of  the  Sequana  there  are  the  Parish, 
who  pusses*  an  island  in  the  river  and  a city 
Latecia,  and  Meldae,  aud  Lexovii,  along  the  Ocean 
these  by  which  he  perhaps  means  only  the  Lex- 
ovii,  but  he  might  mean  to  say  that  the  Meldae 
were  on  the  Ocean.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  mentions  in 
Lugdunensis  Gallia  “ Meldi  Liberi,  Parish,  Tre- 
casses.”  From  all  this  we  may  inter  tliat  the  Meldi 
were  near  the  Parish ; but  we  only  obtain  a certain 
result  as  to  their  position  from  that  of  latinum 
[Iatdium]  and  other  evidence.  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks  of  the  “Comitatus  Meldensia;”  the  u terri- 
toriuin  Meldicutn"  is  mentioned  in  the  Gcsta  of 
Dugobert  L;  and  in  the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne 
tlie  41  Mclcianua  Pagus  ” is  placed  between  the  “ Pa- 
risiacus  ’’  and  **  MilurleosU,”  or  the  Pagus  of  Melodu- 
uurn  (J/e/un),and  as  the  Melcianus  occupies  the  space 
between  the  two  other  Pagi,  it  must  comprise  the 
diocese  of  Meaux.  Thus  wo  obtain  with  certainty 
the  position  of  the  Meldi.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  <jr.) 

Caesar  (B.  G.  v.  5)  mentions  the  Meldi  once ; 
and  the  passage  has  caused  great  difficulty.  The 
namo  Meldi  in  Caesar’s  text  is  not  certain.  The 
MSS.  have  Medi,  Mclui,  Iledui,  Meldi,  and  Belgae. 
Caesar,  intending  to  invade  Britannia  a second  time, 
ordered  the  legal i who  were  set  over  his  legions  to 
get  ships  built  in  the  winter  of  B.  c.  55 — 54.  All 
his  legions  were  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae 
during  this  winter  (B.  G.  iv.  38) ; and  it  seems  a 
proper  inference  tliat  all  these  strips  were  built  in 
the  country  of  the  Belgae.  When  Caesar  in  the 
spring  of  b.  c.  54  came  to  the  Portus  Itius,  lie 
found  all  the  ships  there  except  sixty  which  were 
built  “ in  Meldis.”  These  ships  being  driven  back 
by  bad  weather,  had  returned  to  the  place  from 
which  they  sailed.  The  wind  which  brought  the  other 
ships  to  the  Portus  Itius,  which  ships  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  would  not  suit  ships  that  came 
from  the  north  and  east ; and  hence  D'Anville  justly 
concluded  that  these  Meldi,  whatever  may  be  the 
true  name,  must  have  been  north  and  east  of  Itius. 
A resemblance  of  words  led  him  to  find  the  name  of 
the  Meldi  in  a place  which  he  calls  Meld/elt  neax 
Bruges.  The  true  name  of  the  place  is  Maldegbem. 
There  is  a place  on  the  Schelde  about  a league  from 
Oudenaerde , named  Mtlden , which  under  the  Empire 
was  a Roman  station  (Reeved  d Antiquites,  <fc.  trou- 
r its  dans  la  Flandre,  par  M.  J.  de  Bast).  This  is 
certainly  not  very  conclusive  evidence  for  fixing 
the  site  of  the  Meldi ; if  that  is  the  right  name. 
u Belgae  ” cannot  be  the  true  reading,  because  all  the 
ships  were  built  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae  ; and 
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Caesar's  remark  about  the  sixty  would  have  no 
meaning,  if  he  spoke  of  them  as  built  u in  Belgia.” 
If  we  cannot  fix  the  site  of  these  Meldi,  we  can 
see  that  they  are  not  the  people  on  the  Marne . 
Caesar  could  have  no  reason  for  building  vessels  so 
far  up  the  river.  If  he  did  build  any  on  the  Seine, 
he  built  them  lower  down.  But  it  is  clear  tliat 
Caesar  does  not  mean  any  vessels  built  on  the  Seine, 
for  be  says  that  these  sixty  were  driven  back  to  the 
place  from  which  they  came;  a remark  which,  if 
applied  to  ships  built  on  the  Seine,  is  without  any 
meaning.  Ukert  ( GaQien,  p.325)  has  made  some 
objection  to  D'Anville's  position  of  the  Meldi,  and 
his  objections  may  have  some  weight ; bat  his 
notion  that  Caesar’s  Meldi  can  be  the  Meldi  on  tho 
Marne  shows  that  he  did  not  understand  Caesar's 
text.  [G.  L.] 

MELDIA  (M«A51a),  a town  of  Moesia  Superior, 
on  tho  road  from  Naissna  to  Sardica.  (It.  Ant. 
p.  135  ; It.  Ilieros.  p.  566.)  [A.  L.] 

MELES  (M«Aijj),  a small  river  of  Ionia,  flowing 
close  by  the  walls  of  Smyrna,  and  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  Hennaean  gulf.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554, 
xiv.  p.  646.)  The  little  stream  derives  its  cele- 
brity from  its  connection  with  tho  legends  about 
Homer,  and  from  a report  about  tho  healing  powers 
of  its  waters.  There  was  a tradition  that  near  tho 
sources  of  the  river  Meles  there  was  a cave  in  which 
Homer  had  composed  his  epic  poems,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  MrAijerryfr^r.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  § 6 ; 
V»t.  Horn.  2 ; Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3.  60,  7.  33  ; Tibull. 
iv.  1.  200.)  The  belief  in  the  healing  power  of  its 
waters  is  attested  by  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Arundell  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  406)  and  Ha- 
milton (Researches,  voL  ii.  Append.  No.  48).  These 
circumstances  are  of  some  importance  in  identifying 
the  river.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  a small, 
dirty,  and  muddy  stream,  flowing  close  by  the 
modem  town  of  Smyrna,  was  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Meles.  But  there  is  another  stream,  with 
bright  and  sparkling  water,  which  rushes  over  its 
rocky  bed  near  Boumoubat,  and  is  still  celebrated 
for  its  agreeable  and  wholesome  qualities.  Tra- 
vellers are  now  justly  inclined  to  identify  this  river 
with  the  ancient  Meles.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  site  of 
ancient  Smyrna,  which  was  on  the  north  of  the  bay, 
while  new  Smyrna  was  on  the  sooth  of  it,  at  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  farmer;  the  site  of  the 
ancient  place  is  still  marked  by  a few  ruins;  and 
close  by  them  flows  the  clear  stream  which  we  must 
assume  to  be  the  ancient  Meles.  (Comp.  Horn.  Hymn. 
viii. 3 ; Ptol.  v 2.  § 7 ; Stepb.  B.  s.v.  MtA^rov  k6\*qs, 
according  to  whom  the  river  was  also  called  Meletus; 
Plin.  v.  31 ; Hamilton,  Researches , vol.  i.  p.  51, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MELESSES,  a people  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  upon 
whose  confine*  was  situated  the  rich  city  of  Oringis, 
also  called  Aurinx.  (Liv.  xxviiL  3.)  [Acrinx.] 
MELIBOCUS  (rh  M rj\l6u*ov  6f/o r),  a mountain  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  above  the  Semanua  Silva. 
(Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 7.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Melibocus  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  Harz  mountain, 
or  the  T/iuringer  maid,  or  for  both.  [L.  S.] 
MELIBOEA,  an  island  at  the  month  of  the 
Orontos  in  Syria,  the  sole  authority  for  the  existence 
of  which  appears  to  be  a poetical  myth  of  Oppianus. 
(Cyneget  ii.  115,  &c.)  [G.  W ] 

MELIBOEA  (MsAiSoia:  Eth.  M«Ai€o«wf).  1.  An 
ancient  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  one  of  the  places  subject  to  Philocteles 
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(IL  ii.  717).  It  was  situated  upon  the  sea-coast 
(Herod.  viL  188;  Scylax,  p.  25;  Apoll.  Rliod.  i. 
592),  andis  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  13)  as  situated 
at  the  roots  of  Mt.  Ossa,  and  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  443) 
as  lying  in  the  gulf  between  Ossa  and  Pelium. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  near  Aghia  (, Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  414).  Meliboea  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Romans  under  On.  Octavius,  B.  c. 
168.  (Liv.  xliv  46:  Meliboea  is  also  mentioned 
by  Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Steph.  B.  a.  e.;  Mela,  ii.  3; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16.) 

The  Mclibocan  purple  is  said  by  Lucretius  (ii. 
499;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  251)  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  this  town.  Many  modem  writers,  however, 
suppose  the  name  to  have  come  from  the  small 
island  Meliboea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  in 
Syria  ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  supposition,  as 
the  shellfish  from  which  the  purple  dye  is  obtained 
is  found  in  the  present  day  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

2.  A town  of  llistiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  is  conjec- 
tured by  Leake  to  be  represented  by  Voivoda.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  536.) 

MELIXO'PHAGI  (MeAivo^xryoi),  a people  of 
Thrace  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxinc,  near  Sal  my  - 
dcssus.  (Xen.  A nab.  vii.  5.  § 12  ; Theopomp.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  ».  r.)  They  are,  perhaps,  the  same  people 
as  the  Asti  (’Aoto/)  whom  Strabo  places  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (vii.  pp.  319,  320). 

M EXIT  A (M«Afrtj:  Eth.  MeArreuor,  Melitensis: 
Malta),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  from  the  nearest  point  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 47  geogr.  miles,  but  55  from  cape  Pachynum. 
Strabo  gives  this  last  distance  as  88  miles,  which  is 
greatly  overstated ; while  Pliny  calls  it  84  miles 
distant  from  Camariua,  which  equally  exceeds  the 
truth.  (Strab.  vi.  p.277;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  The 
island  is  about  17  miles  long,  and  between  9 and  10 
in  breadth,  and  is  separated  only  by  a narrow  channel 
from  the  adjoining  island  of  Gaulos,  now  Goto. 
Notwithstanding  its  small  extent,  the  opportune  situ- 
ation of  Mclita  in  the  channel  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  must 
have  early  rendered  it  a place  of  importance  as  a 
commercial  station,  and  it  was  occupied,  probably  at 
a very  early  period,  by  a Phoenician  colony.  (Diod. 
v.  12.)  The  date  of  this  is  wholly  uncertain,  and 
it  is  called  by  later  writers  for  the  most  part  a 
Carthaginian  settlement  (Scyl.  p.  50.  § 110; 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.),  which  it  certainly  became  in  after 
times ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Diodorus  is 
right  in  describing  it  as  originally  a Phoenician  one, 
established  by  that  people  as  an  emporium  and  har- 
bour of  refuge  during  tbeir  long  voyages  towards 
the  west.  The  same  author  tells  ns  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  commercial  traffic,  the  colony  rose 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  which  was  increased  by  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  practised  various 
kinds  of  manufactures  with  great  success.  (Diod. 
/.  c.)  But  notwithstanding  this  account  of  its  pros- 
perity wo  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory. The  notice  of  it  by  Scylax  as  a Carthaginian 
colony,  seems  to  prove  that  it  had  not  in  his  day 
received  a Greek  settlement ; and  indeed  there  is  no 
trace  in  history  of  its  having  ever  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  though  its  coins,  ns 
well  as  inscriptions,  indicate  that  it  received  a strong 
tincture  of  Greek  civilisation;  and  at  a later  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  a great  measure  Hellen- 
ieed.  Some  of  these  inscriptions  point  to  a close 
connection  with  Syracuse  in  particular,  but  of  tho 
origin  and  nature  of  this  we  have  no  account. 


MELITA. 

|(Boeckh,  Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  5752,  Ac.)  In  the 
First  Punic  War  we  find  Melita  still  in  the  bands  of 
the  Carthaginians;  and  though  it  was  ravaged  in 
b.  c.  257  by  a Roman  fleet  under  Atilius  Regulus, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  fell  permanently  into  the 
bands  of  the  Romans.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  was  held  by  a Carthaginian 
garrison  under  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  who, 
however,  surrendered  the  island  to  Tib.  Scmpmnius, 
with  a Roman  fleet,  b.  c.  218  (Liv.  xxL  51);  and 
from  this  time  it  continued  without  intermission 
subject  to  the  Roman  rule.  It  was  annexed  to  tho 
province  of  Sicily,  and  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  praetor  of  that  island.  During  the  period  that 
the  Mediterranean  was  so  severely  infested  by  the 
Cilician  pirates,  Melita  was  a favourite  resort  of 
those  corsairs,  who  often  made  it  their  winter-quar- 
ters. (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  46,  47.)  Notwithstanding 
this  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  day9  of  Cicero 
in  a flourishing  condition,  and  the  great  orator  more 
than  once  daring  periods  of  civil  disturbances  en- 
tertained the  project  of  retiring  thither  into  a kind 
of  voluntary  exile.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  4,  x.  7,  8,  9, 
Ac.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Mclita  were  at  this  penod 
famous  for  their  skill  in  manufacturing  a kind  of 
fine  linen,  or  rather  cotton,  stuffs,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  great  request  at  Rome,  and  were  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  “ vestis  Melitensis.** 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72,  iv.  46;  Diod.  v.  12.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  were  manufactured  from  the  cotton, 
which  still  forms  the  staple  production  of  the  island. 

Melita  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  see  no 
of  tho  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  a.  i>.  60.  (Act  Apost  xxviii.)  The  error 
of  several  earlier  writers,  who  have  transferred  this 
to  the  Melita  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (now 
Meleda),  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  vague  use 
of  the  name  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is  employed  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii.  27),  iu  the  manner 
that  was  customary  under  the  Roman  Empire,  a a 
corresponding  to  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas  of 
geographers.  [Adiuaticum  Make.]  The  whole 
course  and  circumstances  of  the  voyage  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  Melita  in  question  was  no  other  than 
the  modern  Malta,  where  a bay  called  St.  PauTt  Bay 
is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition  os  the  landing-place  of 
the  Apostle.  (The  question  is  fully  examined  and 
discussed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  his  Voyage  and  Ship- 
tcreck  of  St.  Paul,  8vo.  Lond.  1848;  also  in  Conybeare 
and  Howson’s  Life  of  St.  Paul , vol.  ii.  p.  353,  Ac.) 

No  other  mention  is  found  of  Melita  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  except  in  the  geo- 
graphers and  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  in  which  laet 
the  name  already  appears  corrupted  into  its  modem 
form  of  Malta.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a. 
13;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 18;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37;  /fin.  Ma- 
rti. p.  518;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  251.)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  it  fell  for  a time  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals  ; but  was  recovered  from  them  by 
Bclisarius  in  A.  r>.  533  (Procop.  B.  V . i.  14),  and 
appears  to  hare  continued  from  this  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  empire,  until  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs  in  a.  D.  870. 

The  present  population  is  principally  derived 
from  an  Arabic  stock;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Arab  conquerors  here,  as  well  aa  in  Africa, 
have  been  to  a great  extent  amalgamated  with 
the  previously  existing  Punic  population.  Tho 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Malta  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  Greek  language  was  at  one  time  iu  ha- 
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bitual  use  there,  as  well  as  in  tho  neighboaring 
if  land  of  Sicily  ; ami  one  of  these,  which  is  bi- 
lingual, shows  that  Greek  and  Tunic  must  have 
been  both  prevalent  at  the  same  period.  (Boeckh, 
Carpus  laser.  Gr.  5752—5754.)  The  former  was 
probably  tho  language  of  the  more  cultivated  classes, 
iu  the  same  manner  as  Italian  is  at  the  present  day. 

Diodorus  justly  extols  the  excellence  of  the  ports 
of  Melita,  to  whiib  that  island  has  always  been  in- 
debted for  its  importance.  (Diod.  v.  12.)  Tho  an- 
cient geographers  all  mention  a city  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island,  but  its  precise  site  is  nowhere 
indicated;  thcro  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  old  capital  of 
the  island,  now  called  Medina  (i.  e.  “ the  city”),  or 
Cicita  I "ecchia,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  ; the  modern  town  of  La  Valletta,  which  is 
the  present  capital,  was  not  founded  till  1566. 
Cicero  speaks  of  a celebrated  temple  of  Juno  “on 
a promoutory  not  far  from  tho  town”  (Cic.  Ferr. 
iv.  46) ; but  the  expression  is  too  vague  to  prove 
that  the  latter  was  situated  close  to  the  sea,  like 
the  modem  Valletta.  Ptolemy  also  notices  the 
name  temple,  as  well  as  one  of  Hercules,  evidently 
the  Phoenician  deity  Mclkart.  (Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37.) 
The  ruins  of  both  these  temples  are  described  by  Quin- 
tino, who  wrote  in  1536,  as  existing  in  his  time; 
but  the  grounds  of  identification  are  not  given.  The 
only  considerable  ruins  now  existing  in  the  island 
are  those  on  tho  S.  coast,  near  a place  called  Casal 
Crcndi,  which  are  described  in  detail  By  Barth. 
(Arch.  Zeitung,  1848,  Nos.  22,  23.)  Tlieso  are 
evidently  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  constructed  of 
massive  stones,  in  a very  rude  style  of  architecture, 
hearing  much  resemblance  to  the  remains  called 
the  Torre  dei  Gigemti , in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Goto.  [Gaulos.]  Some  slight  vestigos  of  build- 
ings near  the  port  called  Marta  Scirocco  may  per- 
haps be  those  of  the  temple  of  Hercules;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Fazello  and  Quintino,  those  of  the  temple 
of  Juno  were  situated  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the 
Castle  of  S . Angelo,  opposite  to  the  modem  city  of 
Y’aUetta.  (Quintini  Ihscript.  Ins.  Mclitae.  p.  110, 
in  Burmann  s Thu.  vol.  xv. ; Faxell.  de  Rcb.  Sic. 
i.  1.  p.  16.) 


Ovid  terms  Melita  a fertile  blaud  (Fast.  iii.  567); 
an  expression  which  is  certainly  ill  applied,  for 
though  it  was,  in  ancient  as  well  ns  modem  times, 
populous  and  flourishing,  and  probably,  therefore, 
always  well  cultivated,  the  soil  is  naturally  stony 
and  barren,  and  the  great  want  of  water  precludes 
all  natural  fertility.  Cotton,  which  at  the  present 
day  is  extensively  cultivated  there,  was  doubtless 
the  material  of  the  fine  stuffs  manufactured  in  the 
island;  and  tho  excellence  of  its  soft  stone  as  a 
y building  material  accounts  for  the  splendour  of  the 

houses,  extolled  by  Diodorus  (v.  12).  Another  pe- 
culiar production  of  the  island  was  a breed  of  small 
dogs,  noticed  by  Strabo  ami  other  authors,  though 
I VOL.  II. 
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some  write™  derived  these  from  the  Mcllla  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  breed  still  exists  in  Malta.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  277;  Athen.  xii.  p.  518;  Plin.  iii.  26.  a.  30.) 
The  freedom  from  venomous  reptiles  which  Malta 
enjoys,  in  common  with  many  other  secluded 
islands,  is  ascribed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  mira- 
culous intervention  of  St.  TauL  (Quintino.  1.  c . p. 
117.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ME'LITA(M«Afnj,  Scyl.  p.8 ; Steph.  B. : Agathem. 
i.  5 ; Plin.  iii.  30  ; /<»».  Anton. ; Tent.  Tab.;  MeAi- 
TTftdj,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  £ 14  ; MfA«ro,  Const  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  3G  ; Malntn,  Geogr.  Kav.),  one  uf 
the  Libumian  group  of  blonds.  It  was  so  called 
like  its  namesake  Melita  or  Malta,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  honey ; and  some  erroneously  have 
claimed  for  it  the  honour  of  being  the  bland  on 
which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked.  (See  preceding  article.) 
It  is  the  same  as  the  lung  narrow  and  hilly  bland 
of  Meleda , lying  about  half-way  between  Canola 
and  Ra/jusa , remarkable  in  modem  times  for  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  subterranean  noises  called 
“ Detonazioni  di  Meleda,”  the  cause  of  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  region  of  volcanic  activity 
which  is  supposed  to  underlie  the  whole  of  this 
coast.  (Comp,  Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes , p.  333.) 
The  site  of  a palace  which  was  built  by  Agcsilaus 
of  Cilicia,  the  father  of  Oppianus,  the  author  of 
the  “ Halicutica,”  when  banished  to  the  island  in 
tlie  time  of  Soptimius  Severus,  b still  shown. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  ami  Monte- Negro,  vol.  i. 
p.  265.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELITAEA,  or  MELITEIA  (MeArrofo,  Strab  , 
Plin.,  Steph.  B.;  McAlrcio,  Polyb. ; Me  An  la,  Time. : 
Elh.  McAiraiefa,  McAmur),  an  ancient  town  of 
Phthiotb  in  Thessaly,  situated  near  tho  river  Kni- 
peus,  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  town 
llellos.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432.)  The  inhabitnnts  of 
Melitaea  affirmed  that  their  town  was  anciently 
called  Pyrrho,  and  they  showed  in  the  market-place 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrba, 
(Strab.  I c.)  When  Brasidas  was  marching  through 
Thessaly  to  Macedonia,  his  Thessalian  friends  met 
him  at  Melitaea  in  order  to  escort  him  (Thuc.  iv. 
78);  and  wc  learn  from  this  narrative  that  the 
town  was  one  day's  march  from  Pharsalus,  whither 
Brasidas  proceeded  on  leaving  the  former  place.  In 
the  Lamimc  war  the  allies  left  their  baggage  at  Me- 
litaea, when  they  proceeded  to  attack  Lconnatus. 
(Diod.  xvfiL  15.)  Subsequently  Melitaea  was  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  Aetoliaiis.  Philip  ut  tempted  to 
take  it,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  in  consequence  of 
lib  scaling-ladders  being  too  short.  (Polyb.  v.  97, 
ix.  18.)  Melitaea  b also  mentioned  by  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Ephor.  ap  Steph.  B.  8.  v. ; Dicaearch.  p.  21 ; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 46,  who  erro- 
neously  calls  it  M<A.1t ago.  Leake  identifies  it 

with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  situated  upon 
a lofty  hill  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Enipeus,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stands  the  small  village  of 
Keuzldr.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p,  469,  scq.) 

ME'LITE  (McAfnj).  1.  A lake  of  Acamania. 
[Acarnasia,  p.  9,  b.] 

2.  A deraus  in  the  city  of  Athens.  [Atjiksar, 
p.  301.  K] 

MELITE'XE  (h  MtAmjnf,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 3),  the 
name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part  of  Susiana 
which  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

MELITE'XE  (McAimadft:  Ftk.  McAmjvdj),  a 
city  ki  the  easternmost  port  of  Cappadocia,  and  t!i« 
capital  of  the  dbtrict  called  Melitene.  It  appears 
that  ia  the  lime  of  Strabo  (xii.  p.  537)  Mitliet 
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this  nor  nnj  other  town  existed  in  that  district. 
Pliny  (vi.  3),  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  Melitene 
as  a town  built  by  the  fabulous  queen  Semi  ramie 
of  Assyria;  both  accounts  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
supposition  that  the  site  of  the  town  was  formerly 
occupied  by  some  castle  or  fort,  such  as  we  know 
to  have  existed  in  that  country  from  early  times. 
(St rab.  xii.  p.  537.)  The  town  was  situated  on  the 
hanks  of  a small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  not  far  distant  from  Melitene,  and  in  a very 
salubrious  district.  During  tlie  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  town  was  not  of  much  importance 
(Too.  dnn.  xv.  26);  but  Trajan  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a great  city  (Procop.  dt  Aedif.  iii.  4),  and  thence- 
forth it  became  a central  point  to  which  several 
mails  converged,  (It  AnL  pp.  157,  209,  211, 
215.)  The  emperors  Anastaaiua  and  Justinian 
also  embellished  the  place  and  surrounded  it  with 
new  walls.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Titus,  Melitene 
had  been  the  station  of  the  famous  Christian  Legio 
xii.  fulmioata;  and  after  the  division  of  Armenia 
into  two  provinces,  it  became  the  capital  of  Armenia 
Secunda.  (llierocl.  p.  703;  comp.  Ptol.  ▼.  7.  § 5, 

viii.  17.  § 39;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.; 

l'lin.  r.  20;  Procop.  dt  BelL  Per t.  L 17;  Kuseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  r.  5 ) In  A.  n.  577,  the  Romans 
gained  a great  victory  over  the  Persian  Chosroes  I. 
near  Melitene;  and  the  place  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Byzantine  writers.  But  at  present  it  is  in 
ruins,  though  it  still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the 
form  of  Malatia.  [L.  8.] 

MELITONUS,  a station  on  the  Egnatian  Way, 
which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  between  He- 
racleia  and  Grande,  at  13  M.  P.  from  the  former. 
Its  position  must  be  sought  fur  not  fur  from  Filu- 
rina.  Tufel  (tie  Viae  EgnaL  Part  Occ.  p.  40) 
thinks  that  the  name  should  be  written  M«Ait- 

[E.B.J.] 

MELITTA  (MfAirra,  MtAiaoa,  Hecmt.  Fr. 
327,  ed.  Klauscn),  one  of  the  five  factories  which 
Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson)  planted  between  Prom. 
Soloeia  and  the  river  Lixus,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  ; probaLly  near  the  Wad  Metso.  (Comp.  MOn. 
dt  rAcad.  des  Inter.  riL  xxvi.  p.  41.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEL1Z1GARA  (M*hi(fiydpa,  Arrian,  PeripL 
p.  30),  a commercial  entrepot  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Hatdostdn,  apparently  nearly  opposite  to  Ceylon. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  Ptolemy  re- 
cords as  an  island  under  the  name  of  Mulizegyris  or 
Milizigeria.  (M«A itfyvpit,  MiAtfrytyur,  vii.  1. 
§ 95.)  [V.] 

ME!, I. A.  [Mela.J 

MKLLA'KIA.  1.  (MtAAop/a,  Plat  Sertor.  12; 
MelUria,  Mela,  ii.  6.  § 9 ; Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3 ; It.  A nton. 
p.  407 ; Cl  cog  r.  Rav.  iv.  12  ; MtvAapfa,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
140,  in  Kramer’s  ed.,  the  old  edd.  have  bUWapia  ; 
also  McvAopfo,  Marcian,  p.  39 ; Me vpoAfo,  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  § 6 ; MnAopio,  Steph.  B.  $.  r.  BijAor),  a town  of 
the  Bastuli  (Ptol.  1.  c.),  on  the  road  between  Calpe 
uiid  Belon  (It  Anton,  l.c.),  possessing  establishments 
for  sailing  fish  (Strab.  1.  c.).  It  probably  stood  be- 
tween Tari/a  and  Val  dt  J’occa,  or  was  on  the  site 
of  Val  dt  Vacca  itself.  {Mem.  dt  rAcad.  des  Inter, 
xxx.  p.  107  ; Philos.  Transactions,  xxx.  p.  920.) 

2.  A town  in  the  interior  of  Hispania  Bactica, 
belonging  to  the  conventus  Cordubensis,  and  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita,  probably  the  modern 
Futnlt  dt  la  Ovejuna.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3;  It.  Anton. 
p.  415,  with  Wesseling’s  note;  Gruter,  Inter. 
p.  321.  10;  Morales,  Ant.  p.  19;  Florez,  Ftp.  Sogr. 

ix.  p.  20.) 
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MELLISURGIS.  a place  in  the  road  from  Thei- 
solouica  to  Ajiollofiia  of  Mygdonia,  which  occurs  ia 
two  of  the  Itineraries  (7/in.  A nton. ; Pent  Tab.),  sit 
a distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  Theaaakmiea.  It  still 
preserves  its  ancient  name  in  the  usual  Romaic 
form  of  Melissurgiis,  and  ia  inhabited  by  honey- 
makers,  as  the  word  implies.  (Leake,  North.  Greece, 
roL  iii  p.  461 ; Tafel,  dt  Viat  EgnaL  Part  Orient 
p-  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELLOSEDUM  or  MELLOSECTUM,  as  it  is  also 
read,  in  Gallia  Narboncnsia,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
route  from  Alpis  Cottia  (Jlfont  Genivre)  to  Vienna 
( Vienne).  It  is  tbe  next  place  before  Catoruuiuin 
[Catokissium],  which  lies  between  it  and  Cularo 
(Grenoble).  Mellosedum  may  be  at  or  near  the  Booty 
dOymns.  [G.  L.] 

MELOBOTEIRA  (MtjAoSdmpa),  n name  which 
was  applied  to  Edessa  in  Macedonia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
A lyai.)  [E.  B.  J.} 

MELODU'NUM  (Melon),  a town  of  the  Senones 
in  Gallia  ( B . G.  vii.  58),  on  an  island  in  tbe  Se- 
q uana  (Seine).  Though  the  termination  dun  seems 
originally  to  hare  signified  a hill  or  height,  it  be- 
came  a part  of  the  name  of  some  towns,  which  like 
Melodnnum  were  not  situated  on  any  elevation. 
In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  Mrlodonum  appears  under 
the  name  Meeletum,  and  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Meteglum.  The  distance  from  Lutetia  in  the  Itinm. 
is  17  or  18  Gallic  leagues.  From  Melodrama  to 
Condate  (Monlereau-svr-  Yonne)  is  1 5 Gallic  leagues 
[Con date,  No.  2j.  The  old  Celtic  town  on  the 
island  was  replaced  by  a castle,  of  which  there  are 
some  remains.  The  present  town  of  Melon  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  28  miles  from 
Paris  by  the  rood. 

In  the  text  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  rii.  58)  there  is  a 
reading  “ qui  Metioscdo,*’  where  the  common  reading 
is  Uqui  a Meloduno.”  The  same  variation  occurs  in 
c.  60  ; and  in  c.  61  “ Metioeedum  versus  a appears 
to  be  the  received  reading.  A careful  study  of 
Caesar  will  satisfy  any  person  that  Mekm  is  meant 
in  all  these  passages,  whether  the  true  reading  in 
Caesar’s  text  is  Meludunurn,  Metioeedum,  or  some- 
thing else.  Metodunuin  comes  nearest  to  the  modem 
form.  Walckenaer  places  Metioeedum  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  -Seine  and  Marne.  The  variety  in 
the  reading  of  this  name  appears  also  in  the  Itina^ 
as  shown  above.  The  stratagem  of  Labienus  on 
the  Seine  (B.  G.  vii.  58,  &c.)  ia  explained  in  the 
article  Lutetia.  [G.  L.] 

MELOS  (MijAor ; Eth.  M^jAior  : Milo),  an  island 
in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  the  most  south-weaterly  of 
the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was  called  Zephyria  by 
Aristotle  (ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  a 23;  comp.  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.),  and  was  even  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  Cretan 
sea  (x.  p.  484).  The  latter  writer  says  (l.  c.)  that 
Melos  was  700  stadia  from  the  promontory  Dictyn- 
naeum  in  Crete,  and  the  same  distauce  from  the 
promontory  Scyllaeura  in  ArgoLis.  The  island  is  if. 
reality  70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  05 
miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  about 
14  miles  in  length  and  8 in  breadth.  I’liny  and 
others  describe  it  as  perfectly  round  in  shape  (“  in- 
sularum  rotundissima,”  Plin.  1.  c. ; Solin.  c,  11; 
lsidor.  Orig.  xiv.  6);  but  it  more  resembles  the  form 
of  a bow.  On  the  northern  side  there  is  a deep 
bay,  which  forma  an  excellent  harbour.  The  island 
is  said  to  have  borne  several  names  in  more  ancient 
times.  Besides  that  of  Zephyria  given  to  it  by 
Aristotle,  it  was  also  called  Memblia  by  Aristides, 
Miinaliia  by  Calliuuicbui,  Siphia  and  Acytoo  by 
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Hcradeidm  (Plm.  L c.),  and  also  RyUU  l>jr  Slo-  ] 
pliantu  U.  (*.  r.  Mij Aoj)  ; the  Utter  name  is  said  to  j 
li*r«  been  derived  from  it*  receiving  a colony  (rum  ; 
the  town  of  Bybtas  in  Phoenicia.  Other  writers 
mention  this  Phoenician  cuJociv,  and  Festua  derives 
the  name  of  Meins  from  the  louder  of  the  colony. 
(Feat.*.*,  if  da*.)  Some  connect  the  name  with 
pqAer,  an  apple,  on  account  of  the  round  riiape  of 
the  island.  The  Phoenician  settlement  is  probable ; 
but  we  know  that  it  was  coktoised  at  an  early  period 
by  the  laice«hwmooUna,  and  that  it  continued  to  be 
inhabited  by  Dorians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War.  According  to  the  McLians  themselves, 
the  Lactilaenxinians  settled  in  the  island  70U  year* 
before  this  war.  (Herod.  viiL  48  ; Thuc,  ».  84, 
112.)  In  the  PekvponneeUn  War,  the  McLians  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  mother  city.  In  b.  c.  426, 
the  AUieman*  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
the  island ; but  in  416  they  captured  the  principal 
town,  put  all  the  adult  males  to  death,  bold  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery,  and  colonised  the 
hiand  afresh  by  600  Athenians.  (Thuc.  v.  84 — 
116;  DkmL  xiL  80 ; Strab.  L c.) 

Melos  is  now  called  Milo.  It  is  mountainous  and 
id  volcanic  origin.  Its  warm  springs,  which  are 
now  used  for  bathing,  are  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 
(Pun.  utxi.  6.  a.  23  ; Athen.  ii.  pi  43.)  Pliny  says 
tK.it  the  best  snlphnr  was  found  in  Melos  (uxt.  16. 
a.  60);  sod  among  other  products  of  the  island  he 
enumerates  alum  (xxxv.  15.  s.  62),  puuimiee-stone 
(mvi  21.  a.  42),  and  a bright  colour,  called  Afe- 
Imnm  pigmntfum  (mr.  6.  s.  19;  comp.  Yitrnv. 
v«L  7;  Dioac.  v.  180;  Plant.  Afmt  i&  107). 
The  mines  of  alum  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Uland,  near  a height  which  emits  smoke,  sod  has 
enry  appearance  of  having  been  s volcano.  In  the 
south  -western  half  of  the  island,  the  mountains  are 
more  ragged  and  lofty;  the  highest  summit  bears 
the  name  of  St  Elias.  Tbs  island  produces  good 
urine  and  olives,  but  there  is  not  much  care  taken 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  In  antiquity  Melos 
was  celebrated  for  its  kids.  (Athen.  L p.  4.)  One 
of  its  greatest  deficiencies  is  want  of  water.  The 
inhabitants  of  Kastron  depend  almost  exclusively 
upon  cisterns ; and  the  only  spring  in  the  vicinity  is 
to  tlte  westward  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the  sea-side, 
where  is  a chapel  of  St.  Nicolas. 

In  ancient  times  the  chief  town  in  the  ialand  was 
called  Melos.  It  stood  upon  the  great  harbour.  It 
is  celebrated  as  like  birthplace  of  Diegans,  stummed 
the  Atheist.  [Zrict  gf  Biogr.  art.  IHaooras.]  The 
town  appears  to  have  been  small,  since  it  is  called 
by  Thucydides  a xwptor,  not  wdkit;  and  of  tbs  3000 
men  who  originally  composed  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, the  smaller  half  was  sufficient  to  besiege  the 
place.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  114.)  The  present  capital  of 
ktrloa  is  named  Kastron,  and  is  situated  upon  a 
steep  hill  above  the  harbour.  The  former  capital 
ws«  in  the  interior,  and  was  downed  on  account  of 
its  unhealthy  situation.  Between  Kastron  and  the 
northern  shore  of  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  town,  extending  down  to  the  waterside. 
•*  On  the  highest  part,  which  is  immediately  over- 
looked by  the  village,  are  some  remains  of  polygonal 
walls,  and  others  of  regular  masonry  with  round 
towers.  The  western  wall  of  the  city  is  traceable 
all  the  way  down  the  hill  from  the  summit  U the 
sea  : on  the  east  it  followed  the  ridge  of  some  clifls, 
hut  some  foundations  remain  only  in  a few  places” 
(Lctk<*)-  Within  the  enclosure  there  Is  a small  hill, 
on  which  stand  a church  of  St.  Elias  slid  a small 
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monastery,  and  which  perhaps  served  in  eatiquity 
as  a kind  of  acropolis.  Here  several  architectural 
fragments  have  been  found.  On  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  hill  are  some  seats  cut  out  of  the  ruck  in  a 
semi-circular  form,  of  which  only  four  remained  un- 
covered when  Boas  visited  the  island  in  1843.  They 
appear  to  have  been  the  upper  seats  of  a small  theatre 
or  odeum,  which  was  perhaps  more  ancient  than  the 
Urge  theatre  mentioned  below.  In  front  of  the** 
aeala  a a quadrangular  foundation  of  regular  masonry, 
of  which  in  cote  part  four  or  five  courses  retrain. 
About  40  steps  eastward  of  this  foundation  are  the 
remains  of  a temple  or  eome  other  public  building, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  a Corinthian  capital  and 
part  of  a cornice.  About  a hundred  steps  8W«  it 
the  larger  theatre,  which  was  cleared  from  its  rub- 
bwh  in  1836  by  th*  king  of  Bavaria,  then  Crown 
Prince.  The  nine  lowest  rows  of  seats,  of  white 
marble,  are  for  the  most  part  still  remaining,  bat 
the  theatre,  when  entire,  extended  far  up  the  hill. 
From  the  character  of  ita  architecture,  it  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  Roman  period.  There 
are  no  other  remains  of  the  ancient  town  worthy  of 
notice. 

Eastward  of  the  ancient  city  is  a village  named 
Tpmnjrir,  from  the  tombs  with  which  the  hill  is 
pierced  in  every  part.  Eastward  of  Tpuwtrrtfr  is  a 
narrow  valley  sloping  to  the  sea,  which  aUo  contains 
several  sepulchral  excavations.  Some  of  them  ouo- 
sist  of  two  chambers,  and  contain  niches  for  several 
bodies.  There  are,  also,  bomba  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.  In  these  tombs  many  works  of  art  and 
other  objects  have  been  discovered;  painted  vases, 
gold  ornaments,  arms,  and  utensil*  of  various  kinds. 
Some  very  interesting  Christian  catacombs  have  abo 
been  discovered  at  Melos,  of  which  Rom  has  given  a 
description.  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  voL  L p.  114, 
EikgL  tr.;  Tavernier,  Voyage , voL.  L p.  435;  Olivier, 
Voyage,  vul.  ii.  p.  217;  Leake,  Kortkem  Greece, 
voL  iiL  p.  77 ; Prokesch,  DesiEtrmrdigknitn,  voL  i. 
p.  631,  vol.  ii.  p.  200;  Fiedler,  Arise,  vol.  ii.  p.  369; 
Roaa,  Reisen  oaf  dm  Griechischen  lutein,  vuL  iii. 
PP.  3,  145.) 
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MELOS  (Mijkor  : Eth.  MtSaioi),  a village  of 
Acarnania,  mentioned  only  by  Stcphonns  Ii.  (s.  r.) 

MKLOTIS,  a district  of  Triphylia  in  Epirus. 
(Liv.  aaaii.  13.)  The  names  of  Triphylia  ami  M«*- 
lotis,  in  connection  with  Epirus,  occur  only  in  Livy. 
Leake  supposes  that  Melotis,  which  name  indicate*  a 
slwrp-fccding  district,  wm  probably  the  pastoral 
highlands  aroond  Ostanina,  on  the  borders  «/  Mo* 
Icwtis  and  Atiutania.  (Xorikem  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  101,  119.) 

MELPE1A  (Nh«f«),  a village  in  Amulia,  situ- 
ated Upon  Mt.  Nrniiia,  which  is  a portion  of  Mount 
Lyeaeus,  so  called  because  l*an  was  seal  to  have 
here  discovered  the  melody  (jhAqs)  cf  the  syrinx. 
(Fans.  viiL  38.  § 11.) 

MKLI’ES,  s small  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  promontory  o«  P*- 
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Vmunu  (Plin.  Si.  5.  a.  10).  It  is  now  called  the 
Afofpa.  [E.  H.  B.] 

WET-PIS  or  IfELFIS  (6  hUWti : Metfa),  a small 
rir*-r  of  Latino),  falling  into  the  Liri*  (Garicflumo), 
■boat  4 miles  Wow  its  junction  with  the  Treras 
(5«w).  It  erwsed  the  Via  Latina  about  4 miles 
Unsafe  Aquinnm,  though  Strabo  erroneously  speaks 
<f  it  *i  jkmmg  by  that  city.  It  is  a atill  greater 
mistake  that  he  calls  it  a grout  river  (woro^bj 
/liyaf,  Strab.  ▼.  p.  237).  for  il  in  in  reality  a very 
itii'iieisUlerablc  stream  : but  iImj  text  of  Strabo  is,  in 
tliis  pa*  age,  very  cnmipt,  anil  perltija  ibo  emir 
is  not  that  of  tlw  author.  Tbe  name  appears  in 
th*‘  Tabula,  iimler  live  corrupt  farm  Melfol,  far 
which  we  should  probably  read  Ad  Melpean.  (7u6. 
/»««<.)  [E.  IL  B.J 

MELPUM.a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ef  which  the 
only  record  preserved  to  us  is  tlut  of  its  capture  and 
detraction  by  the  combined  forow  of  the  lnsnbrian*, 
Il  dim*,  and  SeifeOMt,  which  took  place  according  to 
Cornelia*  Nepoa  on  the  same  day  with  the  taking 
of  Vcii  by  CamiUux,  n.  c.  396  (Com.  Nep.  ir/».  PIm. 
i:t.  17.  s.  21).  He  calls  it  a very  wealthy  city 
(“  opulent!*  praedptium"),  and  it  therefore  seems  to 
have  b**eii  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Etruscan  wt- 
t lenient#  in  this  part  of  Italy.  All  trace  of  it  sub- 
sequently disappears,  and  it*  site  is  a matter  of  mere 
conjecture.  [E.  II.  B.J 

ME  LSI  AC.  I’M,  a lake  or  innroh  in  Germany 
(Mela.  iii.  3.  § 3),  the  site  of  which  is  unknown  ; it 
i*  perhaps  one  of  the  lakes  of  Mteklmbtuy.  [ L.  S-] 
MEI.SC S (MfAftOr),  n small  river  of  Hispania 
Tarmoonciiis,  flowing  into  the  ks  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  A>tur»,  not  far  from  the  city  Koega 
(Noi’ya).  IVrlmpe  the  modern  AVuven.  (S trail,  iii. 
p.  167 , FI*  re*,  / >/•.  Sup,  XV.  p.  47.) 
MKMBLIAKU&  [AxAUit] 

MEM  HUE'S  A a town  of  the  pro- 

consular province,  the  position  nf  which  is  fixed  by 
Procopiui  (//.  I",  ii,  1.1)  a!  350  stadia  from  Car- 
thage, Membrr*'A  (Memhriasa,  /Vat  Tdb.).  a.*  it 
b called  in  the  Aiihanne  Itinerary,  Was  a station  be- 
tween Muxti,  atvl  Sdicibba,  and  a jdace  of  some 
import  ince  in  ecclesiastical  history.  (Murvelli,  Africa 
ChrUtinm^  nd.  i.  p.  223.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

ME  MINI.  [CAm-r^roitACTK.] 
MKMNOXENSES  (M«/*rar<4i),  a tribe  of 
Aetluopmuia,  who  dwelt  between  the  Nile  and  the 
A'l.’ipu*,  n<>r1b  of  the  peninsular  region  of  Mcrue. 
(Plot  ir.  8.  § 1 14.)  The  iumn  was  not  an  imlige- 
iiou*  one,  but  given  by  the  Greek  geographer*  to 
one  of  the  Nahum  tribe*,  among  whom  they  placed 
tlieir  legend  <f  Mcmnon,  ton  of  Aurora.  [W.B.D.] 
MEMPHIS  Herod. ii.99, 114, 136,  154; 

Polyb,  r.  f»l  ; DfaL  i.  50,  scq.  t Stepdi.  B.  a.  v.  i 
Kth.  the  Nopii  of  the  Ohl  Testament 

(faauiA,  xix.  13;  Jrrrm.  ii.  16,  xliv.  I),  wm  the 
flr^t  capital  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Aegypl,  after 
tin?  Dvltiiic  monarchy  at  Heliopolis  was  united  to 
the  Tliebuid  capital  at  This  or  Abydna.  It  stooil 
on  the  western  bank  of  ilie  Nile,  15  miles  &.  of 
CcrrwNortis,  in  Int.  341^  6'  N. 

lhe  fi«iudati(in  of  Memphis  belong*  to  the  vr»y 
earliest  age  of  Aegrptiao  history.  It  is  ascribed  (l) 
to  M'-nc*.  the  first  mortal  king  ; (2)  to  Uchoreu*,  a 
mnnnrrh  of  a later  dynasty : and  (3)  to  Apia  or 
Epap^ius.  (Hygin.  Fa b.  149.)  But  the  two  latter 
may  I**  dbiniJcd  a*  resting  on  very  doubtful  autho- 
rity. (Diod.i.  51.)  The  only  certainty  is  that  Memphis 
was  of  remote  antiquity,  a a indeed  is  implied  in  the 
ascription  of  it*  origin  to  Mum,  and  tliat  it  was 
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the  first  capital  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Aegypt.  The  motive*  which  induced 
it*  founder  to  select  such  a site  far  his  capita!  arw 
obvious.  Not  far  removed  from  the  bifurcatjud  of  the 
Nile  at  Cercaaorua,  it  commanded  the  S.  entrance 
to  the  Delta,  while  it  was  nearer  to  the  Tltebeid 
than  any  of  the  Deltaic  provincial  cities  of  im- 
portance, HeliopoBa,  Uubaatia,  and  Eats.  It  i*  also 
clear  why  h«  }>Ured  it  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile.  His  kingditn  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
the  tribes  of  tbe  Libyan  desert ; whereas  the  caistem 
frontier  of  Aegrpt  was  always  exposed  to  attack 
from  Arabia,  AMjrria,  ami  Persia,  nor  indeed  wu»  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  tbe  Scythians.  (Herod  i.  105.) 
It  was  important,  tbtrrfart,  to  make  tlw  Nile  a bar- 
rier of  tl;r  city;  and  this  was  effected  by  placing 
Memphis  W.  of  it.  Before,  luiwever,  Mene*  could 
lay  the  foundations  of  his  capital,  an  artificial  area 
was  to  be  provided  far  them.  Tbe  Nile,  at  that  remote 
period,  seems  to  have  had  a double  b. furcation  ; one 
nt  the  head  of  the  iVlta,  the  oilier  above  tbe  rite  of 
Memphis,  and  parallel  with  tlw  Andnoitt  Kamo. 
Of  the  brunches  of  its  southern  fork,  the  western 
and  tbe  wider  of  tbe  two  run  at  the  foot  of  the 
Libyan  hilU;  tlw  eastern  and  lower  was  the  present 
main  stream.  Between  them  the  plain,  though 
resting  on  a limestone  basis,  was  covered  with 
marshes,  caused  by  their  ]«riodieal  overflow.  Thia 
plain  Men**  chose  far  tbe  area  of  Menifdii*.  He 
began  by  constructing  an  embankment  about  100 
sLuiia  S.  of  it*  site,  tliat  diverted  tbe  main  body  uf 
live  water  into  tlie  eastern  arm ; and  tbe  marshes  he 
drained  r-ff  into  two  principal  Likrs,  one  to  N-,  the 
oilier  to  W.  of  Memphis,  which  thus,  on  every  aide 
but  S.,  was  defended  by  water. 

The  areu  of  Meniphi.\  OCCOfdisif  to  Diodorus  (i.  50), 
occupied  a circuit  of  1 50  stadia,  or  at  hast  15  miles. 
Tin*  space,  doubtless,  included  much  open  ground, 
laid  out  in  gardens,  as  well  as  tbe  cv.<urtj  required 
fur  the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  in  the  quarter 
denominated  “the  White  Castle,"  and  which  waa 
siiccearivciy  occuphal,  under  tlw  Pharaohs,  by  the 
native  militia;  in  the  reign  of  PaamnwtidfeUi  (n.  c. 
G56 — 614),  by  Phoenician  and  Greek  mercenaries* 
by  the  Perriana,  after  the  inraaVon  of  Cambyies 
(n.  c.  524);  atid  finally  by  tlw  Macedanian  and 
Ihitnan  troops.  For  altlumgli  McmphLa  was  not 
always  a rural  residence,  it  retained  always  two 
features  of  a u*tropo!i* : (I)  It  was  the  acat  of  the 
central  garrison,  at  leant  until  Alexandre**  waa 
founded  ; and  (2)  it*  necropolis — the  pyramids — * 
was  the  t«nh  of  the  kings  of  every  native  dynasty. 

The  mound  which  curbed  the  immdatioQs  of  the 
Nile  wan  so  fUBtiil  to  tin?  very  existence  of  Mem- 
phis, that  even  tlw?  Persians,  who  ravaged  or 
neglected  all  other  great  works  of  the  country, 
annually  repaired  it.  (llcrod.  ii.  99.)  The  climate 
was  of  remarkable  salubrity;  the  anil  extremely 
productive;  and  the  pr»|icct  from  its  walls  at- 
tracted the  notice  tf  the  Greeks  ami  Homans,  who 
seldom  cared  much  for  the  picturesque.  Diodorus 
(i.  96)  mentions  its  bright  grern  meadows,  inter- 
sected by  canal*,  pawn  with  the  lotus- ftywer.  Pliny 
(xiiL  10,  xv*.  21)  Bpeaks  of  tree*  of  such  girth  that 
three  men  with  cxlemled  arms  could  not  span  iliem. 
Martial  (vi.  8l>)  aay*  that  the  “narita  Motnphitkns" 
brought  rows  in  winter  to  Home  (cotnp.  Lucan, 
PkmrsmL  ir.  135);  and  Atlienarua  (i.  20.  p.  11) 
cvlebmtea  it»  terming  wiil  and  its  wine.  (Otrtp. 
.Tfecph.  AfUiq.  ii.  14.  § 4;  Horace,  OtL  iii.  26.  10.) 

| And  llitaic  uatural  advnntngra  were  accoodcd  by  it* 
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position  in  tlic  u narrows  ” of  Acgypt,  nt  a point  I 
where  the  Arubinn  and  Libyan  hills  converge  for 
the  last  time  as  they  approach  the  Delta,  and 
whence  Memphis  commanded  tho  whole  inland 
trade,  whether  ascending  or  descending  the  Nile. 
On  the  coins  of  Hadrian  the  wealth  and  fertility  of 
Memphis  are  expressed  by  a figure  of  the  Nile  on 
their  reverse,  holding  in  his  left  baud  a cornucopia. 
(Mionnet,  Suppl.  ix.  No.  42.) 

The  position  of  Memphis,  again,  as  regarded  the 
civilisation  which  Acgypt  imparted  or  received,  was 
most  favourable.  A capit.il  in  the  Thebaid  would 
have  been  too  remote  for  communication  with  the 
Hast  or  Greece : a capital  in  the  Delta  would  have 
been  too  remote  from  the  Upper  Kingdom,  which 
would  then  have  pertained  rather  to  Aethiopia  than 
to  Acgypt;  while  the  Delta  itself,  unsupported  by  the 
Thebaid,  must  in  all  probability  have  become  an 
Assyrian  province.  But  the  intermediate  situation 
of  Memphis  connected  it  both  with  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Nile  valley,  as  for  as  its  keys  at  Philae 
and  Elephantina,  and  also  through  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  coast,  with  the  most  civilised  races  of 
Asia  and  Europe.  After  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria, indeed,  Memphis  sunk  into  a provincial  city. 
But  the  Saracen  invaders  in  the  seventh  century 
confirmed  the  wisdom  of  Menes's  choice,  for  they 
built  both  Old  and  New  Cairo  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Memphis,  only  changing  the  site  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  because  their  natural 
alliances,  unlike  three  of  the  Pharaohs,  were  with 
the  Arabians  and  the  Syrian  Khalifates. 

The  history  of  Memphis  is  in  aome  measure  that 
of  Acgypt  also.  The  great  works  of  Menes  were 
probably  accomplished  by  successive  monarchs,  if 
not  indeed  by  several  dynasties.  In  the  1st  period 
of  the  monarchy  we  find  that  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th, 
and  8th  dynasties  consisted  of  Memphite  kings. 
Athotis,  who  is  styled  a son  of  Menes.  is  f-aid  to  have 
built  the  palace,  and  thus  stamped  tho  new  city  as 
a royal  residence.  In  the  reign  of  Kaiechos,  in  the 
2nd  dynasty,  the  worship  of  Apis  was  established 
at  Memphis,  which  was  equivalent  to  rendering  it  a 
cathedral  city.  In  the  7th  dynasty  we  have  a record 
of  seventy  Alcmphite  kings,  each  reigning  for  one 
day : this  probably  denotes  an  interregnum,  and 
perhaps  a foregone  revolution;  for,  as  Herodotus  re- 
marks (ii.  147),  the  Aegyptians  could  not  exist 
without  a monarchy.  After  the  8th  dynasty  no 
series  of  Alemphite  kings  occurs;  and  the  royal 
families  pass  to  Herat leopol is,  in  the  first  place; 
next,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  to  Thebes; 
afterwards  to  the  Deltaic  cities  of  Tanis,  Bubastis, 
and  Sais. 

The  shepherd  kings,  thongh  they  formed  their 
great  eatnp  at  Abaris,  retained  Alemphis  as  the  scat 
of  civil  government  (Manetho,  ap.  Joseph,  conL 
Apian,  i.  14);  and  although,  after  they  withdrew 
into  Syria,  Thebes  became  the  capital,  yet  we  have  a 
proof  that  the  1 8th  dynasty — the  house  of  Bameses — 
held  their  northern  metropolis  in  high  esteem.  For 
S?sostris,  or  Kameses  III.  (Herod,  ii.  108),  on  his 
return  from  his  Asiatic  wars,  set  np  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Ptah  at  Aiemphis  a colossal  statne  of 
himself  45  feet  high;  and  this  is  probably  the  co- 
lossal figure  still  lying  among  the  mounds  of  ruin 
«t  Mitranieh . Under  the  25th  dynasty,  while  the 
Actliiopians  occupied  Aegypt,  Alemphis  was  again 
the  seat  of  a native  government,— apparently  the 
ivsult  of  a revolution,  which  set  Scthos,  a priest, 
Upon  the  throoc.  A victory  obtained  by  this  mon- 
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I arch  over  the  Assyrians  was  commemorated  by  a 
statne  in  the  temple  of  Ptah — Scthos  holding  in  his 
hand  a mouse,  the  symbol  of  destruction.  (HornjHtl. 
Hieroglyph.  i.  50;  comp.  Aelian,  //.  Anim.  vi.  41; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  604;  Herod.  ii.  141.)  Under  Psam- 
metichus  (b.  c.  670)  the  Phoenician  soldiers,  who 
had  aided  him  in  gaining  the  crown,  were  established 
by  him  in  44  the  Tyrian  camp,'’ — at  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Herodotus  (ii.  1 12),—  but  were 
removed  by  his  successor  Amasis  into  the  capital 
itself,  and  into  that  quarter  of  it  called  the  44  White 
Castle.” 

Of  all  the  Acgyptian  cities,  Alemphis  suffered  the 
most  severely  from  tho  cruelty  and  fanaticism  of 
the  Persians.  Its  populace,  excited  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Acgyptian  army  at  I’clusium,  put  to  death  the 
Persian  herald  who  summoned  the  Alemphians  to 
surrender.  The  vengeance  of  the  conqueror  is  re- 
lated by  Herodotus.  Alemphis  became  the  head- 
quarters of  a Persian  garrison;  and  Cambyses,  on  his 
return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  ngainst 
Aethiopia,  was  more  than  ever  incensed  against  tho 
j vanquished.  Psammei.it  us,  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs, 

! was  compelled  to  put  himself  to  death  (Herod,  iii.  15); 

1 Cambyses  slew  the  god  Apis  with  his  own  hand,  and 
massacred  his  priests;  he  profaned  the  Temple  of 
Ptah  and  burned  the  images  of  the  Cal*eiri  (id.  ib.  32). 
Under  Darius  Aegypt  was  mildly  governed,  and  his 
moderation  was  shown  by  bis  acquiescence  in  the 
high-priest’s  refusal  to  permit  tho  erection  of  a 
statue  to  him  at  Alemphis.  (Herod,  ii.  110;  Diotlor. 

i.  58.)  The  next  important  notice  of  this  city  is  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes  I.  Inaros,  son  of  Psammo- 
tichus,  had  revolted  from  Persia,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xi.  71.)  Tho  Per- 
sians were  defeated  at  Papretnis  in  tho  Della  (ib. 
74;  comp.  Alanncrt,  Gtogr . x.  p.  591),  fled  to  Mem- 
phis, and  were  besieged  in  the  44  White  Castle.” 
(Thucyd.  i.  108  — 109.)  The  siege  lasted  for  more 
than  a year  (Diodor.  ii.  75),  and  was  at  length 
raised  (Ctcsias,  c.  33),  and  the  authority  of  the 
king  of  Persia  restored.  Under  Nectancbus  I.,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Sebennytic  dynasty,  Alemphis 
expelled  its  Persian  garrison,  nor  did  it  return  to 
its  allegiance,  until  Neetanebus  II.,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  thirty  dynasties,  was  driven  into  Ac- 
thiopia.  (Athcnaeus,  iv.  p.  150.)  From  this  period 
Alemphis  loses  its  metropolitan  importance,  and 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  chief  provincial  city  of 
Aegypt 

If,  as  Diodorus  remarks  (i.  51),  Thebes  sur- 
passed Alemphis  in  the  grandeur  of  its  temples,  the 
latter  city  was  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  deities  and  sacred  buildings,  and  for  its  eecular 
and  commercial  edifices.  It  might,  indeed,  as  regards 
its  shrines,  be  not  impropcily  termed  the  Pantheon 
of  the  land  of  Afisrniin.  The  following  were  its 
principal  religions  street  u res,  and  they  seem  to 
include  nearly  all  the  capital  objects  of  Acgyptian 
worship  except  the  goat  and  the  crocodile:  — 

1.  The  temple  of  Isis,  was  commenced  at  a very 
early  period,  but  only  completed  by  Amasis,  n.c.  564. 
It  is  described  as  spacious  and  beautiful  (Herod,  ii. 
176  ; Hcliodor.  Aethiop.  vii.  2,  8,  11),  but  inferiur 
to  the  Iseium  nt  Busins  (Ilerod.  ii.  59,  61). 

2.  The  temple  of  Proteus,  founded  probably  by 
Phoenicians,  who  had  a commercial  establishment  at 
Memphis.  It  was  of  so  early  date  as  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  era  of  tho  Trojan  War.  (Plutarch,  de  Gen. 
Socrat.  c.  7.) 

3.  The  temple  of  Apis,  completed  in  the  rci^n  of 

if  3 
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l’sammetichus  (Herod,  ii.  153;  Aclian,  I list.  An. 
xi.  10;  Clemens  Alexand.  Paeday.  iii.  2;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  807),  stood  opposite  tlie  southern  portal  of 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestos,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  colonnades,  through  which  the  pro- 
cessions of  Apis  were  conducted.  Here  was  also  an 
oracle  of  Apis,  in  connection  with  one  of  Osins  and 
Isis  (Plin.  viii.  46;  Pausan,  vii.  22.)  This  temple 
was  the  cathedral  of  Acgypt,  and  not  only  esta- 
blished there  a numerous,  opulent,  and  learned  col- 
lege of  priests,  but  also  attracted  (hither  innumerable 
worshippers,  who  combined  commercial  with  reli- 
gious purposes. 

4.  The  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  western  quarter 
of  Memphis.  This  Serapis  was  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Alexandrian  deity  of  similar  name.  To  the 
Memphian  Serapcium  was  attached  a Nilo-meter,  for 
gauging  and  recording  the  periodical  overflows  of  the 
river.  It  was  removed  by  Constantine  as  a relic  of 
paganism,  but  replaced  by  his  successor  Julian. 
(Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  18 ; Sozomen,  v.  2 ; comp. 
Diodor.  i.  50,  57 ; Senec.  Quaes  L Nat.  iv.  2 ; Plin. 
viii.  46.) 

5.  A temple  of  Phro,  or  the  Sun,  mentioned  only 
in  the  Rosetta  inscription  (Letronue,  Recut  U dcs 
Inter.  Grecques  et  Lot.  de  l Egypt*;  Brugsch,  In- 
script.  Rost  t tan.') 

6.  The  temple  of  the  Cabeiri  (Herod,  iii.  37), 
into  which  none  but  the  high-priest  might  lawfully 
enter.  The  statues  of  the  pigmy  gods  were  burned 
by  Cambysee,  and  the  temple  mutilated. 

7.  The  temple  of  Ptah  or  Uephaestos,  the  ele- 
mental principle  of  fire,  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  a Pygmy.  This  was  the  most  ancient  shrine  in 
Memphis,  being  ooeval  with  its  foundation.  (Diodor. 

i.  45  ; Herod,  ii.  99,  iii.  37  ; Strab.  xvii.  807  ; Am- 
i nian.  xvii.  4.)  It  was  eidarged  and  beautified  by 
several  successive  monarch*,  apparently  through  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  the  great  buildings  at  Thebes. 
(1.)  Moeris  erected  the  great  northern  court  (Herod. 

ii.  101  ; Diod.  L 51).  (2.)  Raineses  the  Great 

raised  in  this  conrt  six  colossal  figures  of  stone,  — 
portrait -stat ncs  of  himself,  his  queen,  and  their  four 
sons.  (Herod,  ii.  108 — 110;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.) 
(3.)  Rhampsirdtus  built  the  western  court,  and 
erected  two  colossal  figures  of  summer  and  winter. 
(Herod,  ii.  121  ; Diodor.  L 62  ; Wilkinson,  M.  and 
C.  i.  p.  121.)  (4.)  Asychis  added  the  eastern 

court  (Herod,  ii.  136.)  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  four  quadrangles.  (5.)  Psammeticbus,  the 
fcaita  king,  added  the  south  court,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  the  Dodecarchy  (Polyaen.  Stratag. 
vii.  3;  Herod,  ii.  153;  Diodor.  i.  67);  and  Anuria 
(Herod,  ii.  176)  erected  or  restored  to  its  basis  the 
colossal  statue  of  Ptah,  in  front  of  the  southern 
portico.  From  the  priests  of  the  Memphian  temples, 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  Aegyptian 
annals,  and  the  rudiments  also  of  their  philosophical 
systems.  It  was  at  Memphis  that  Herodotus  made 
his  longest  sojourn,  and  gained  most  of  his  inform- 
ation respecting  Lower  AegypL  Democritus  also 
rarided  five  years  at  Memphis,  and  won  the  favour  of 
the  priests  by  his  addictiou  to  astrological  and  hiero- 
glyphical  studies.  (Diog.  Laert.  Democrit  ix.  34.) 
Memphis  reckoned  among  its  illustrious  viritors,  in 
early  times,  the  legislator  Solon,  the  historian  Ueca- 
tueus,  the  philosophers  Thales  and  Cleobulus  of 
Lind  us ; and  in  a later  age,  Strabo  the  geographer, 
and  Diodorus  the  Sicilian. 

Tito  village  of  Mitra  nioh , half  concealed  in  a 
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grove  of  palm-trees,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Gi&h, 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  The  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  the  land,  indeed,  have  used  its 
ruins  as  a stone -quarry,  so  that  its  exact  situation 
has  been  a subject  of  dispute.  Major  Ren  mil 
( Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  121,  seq.), 
however,  brings  incontestable  evidence  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mitranieh  with  Memphis.  Its  re- 
mains extend  over  many  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
which  are  covered  with  blocks  of  granite,  broken 
obelisks,  columns  and  colossal  statues.  The  prin- 
cipal mound  corresponds  probably  with  the  area  of 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah. 

There  aro  severul  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
Memphis  at  different  eras.  Strabo  saw  the  Hcphaes- 
teium  entire,  alt h< ugh  much  of  the  city  was  then  in 
ruins.  In  the  twelfth  century  a.  d.  it  was  visited  by 
the  Arabian  traveller  Ab-dallatif,  who  was  doeply 
impressed  with  the  spcctaclo  of  giandeur  and  deso- 
lation. “ Its  ruins  offer,"  he  says,  “ to  the  spectator 
a union  of  things  which  confound  him,  and  which 
the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  world  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe."  He  seems  to  have  seen  at  least 
one  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  group  of  Rameses 
in  the  northern  court  of  the  Hephacsteium.  Among 
innumerable  “idols,"  as  he  terms  tliem,  he  “ measured 
one  which,  without  its  pedestal,  was  more  than  30 
cubits  long.  This  statue  was  formed  of  a single 
piece  of  red  granite,  and  was  covered  with  a red 
varnish.”  (Ab-dallatif,  De  Sacys  Translation,  4ta 
p.  184.)  Sir  William  Hamilton  ( Aegyj)tiaca , 4to. 
p.  303)  visited  the  spot,  and  says,  that  “ high 
mounds  enclose  a square  of  1800  yards  from  N. 
to  Sk,  and  400  from  E.  to  W.  The  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  each  side  is  still  visible.  The  two 
principal  entrances  faced  the  desert  and  the  river  " 
(that  is  W.  and  E.).  He  entered  by  the  latter, 
and  found  immediately  “ thirty  or  forty  large  blocks 
of  very  fine  red  granite,  lying  on  the  ground,  evidently 
forming  parts  of  some  colossal  statues,  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  temple.” 

The  district  in  which  these  remains  are  found  in 
still  termed  Memfbj  the  Coptic  population,  and  thus 
helps  to  confirm  the  identity  of  the  village  of  J/itm- 
niek  with  the  ancient  capital  of  Acgypt.  [W.B.D.} 
MENAENUM  or  MENAE  (M**af,  PtoL,  Steplu 
B.  ; M«Vc uvov,  Diod. : Eth.  M* rcuos,  Steph. ; but 
coins  have  M fvaivoi;  Menaenus,  Cic.;  Menaeninus, 
Plin.:  Alineo),  an  inland  city  of  Sicily,  about  18 
miles  W.  of  Leontini.  It  was  a city  of  the  Siculi, 
and  not  a Greek  colony,  but,  according  to  Diodorus, 
was  not  an  ancient  settlement  of  that  people,  but 
first  founded  by  their  king  Ducetius,  in  b.  a 459. 
(Diod.  xi.  78.)  It  was  situated  at  a distance  of 
about  2 miles  from  the  celebrated  lake  and  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Palici  [Paucorum  Lacus]  (Steph. 
B.  *.  r.) ; and  Ducetius  appears,  a few  years  after- 
wards, to  have  removed  the  inhabitants  again  from 
his  newly  built  city,  and  to  have  founded  another, 
in  tire  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  lake, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Palica  (Diod.  xi.  88, 
where  the  reading  Mtrar  for  Near,  suggested  by 
Cluver,  and  adopted  by  Weseeling,  is  at  least  very 
probable,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Diodorus  could  call  it  the  native  city  of  Ducetius,  if 
it  had,  in  fact,  been  only  founded  by  him.)  This 
new  city,  however,  wus  destroyed  soon  after  the 
death  of  Ducetius  (Diod.  xi.  90),  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  settled  again  at  Menaenmu. 
The  latter  city,  though  it  never  attained  to  any 
great  importance,  continued  to  subsist  down  to  a 
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late  period.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  city 
meant  by  Diodorus  (xiv.  78,  where  the  editions  have 
Sft^cn^  a name  certainly  corrupt),  which  was  re- 
duced by  Dionysius  in  b.c.  396,  together  with 
M organ tia  and  other  cities  of  the  Sicnli.  It  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Cicero  among  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  Sicily,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
tolerably  flourishing  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
carried  on  agriculture  to  a considerable  extent. 
(Cic.  Vert.  iii.  22,  43.)  It  is  enumerated  also  by 
Kiliua  Italicus  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  by 
Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  that  island, 
and  its  name  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy.  (Sil.  I tab 
xiv.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13.)  This 
is  the  last  notice  of  it  that  occurs ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  modern  town  of  Mineo  retains  the 
name,  and  probably  the  site,  of  Menaenum.  It  is 
situated  on  a lofty  hill,  forming  part  of  a range 
which  sweeps  round  from  Paiagonia  to  CalUigirone, 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  a deep  basin,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a small  plain,  with  the  volcanic 
lake  now  called  Logo  di  Naftia,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  ancient  Locus  Palicorum.  No  ruins 
are  now  extant  at  Mineo  \ bnt  the  coins  of  Me- 
naenum, which  are  numerous,  though  only  of  copper, 
attest  the  cons  idem  t ion  which  it  anciently  en- 
joyed. [E.  H.  B.] 


COEN  or  MENAENUM. 


MENA'PIA  (Mcrnwlo,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 8),  a 
small  place  in  Baetriana  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eucratidia.  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  Men api la  by  Ammianus  (xxiii 
«)■  [V.] 

MhNA'PlI,  a people  of  North  Gallia.  In  Caesar’s 
time  ( B . G.  iv.  4)  the  Menapii  were  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  where  they  had  arable  farms, 
buildings,  and  small  towns.  The  Utti petes  and 
and  Tcnctheri,  who  were  Germans,  being  bard  pressed 
by  the  Suevi,  came  to  the  Rhine,  surprised  and  mas- 
sacred the  Menapii  on  the  east  bank,  and  then  cross- 
ing over  spent  the  winter  on  the  west  side,  and  lived 
at  free  cost  among  the  Menapii.  The  history  of 
these  marauders  is  told  elsewhere.  [Uwpetkb.] 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine  the  Eburones  were 
the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Menapii  (B.  G. 
vi.  5),  and  they  were  between  the  Menapii  and  the 
Treviri.  The  Menapii  were  protected  by  continuous 
swamps  ami  forests.  On  the  south  and  on  the  coast 
the  Menapii  bordered  on  the  Morini.  Caesar  does 
not  state  this  distinctly;  but  he  mentions  the  Me- 
napii  (B.  G.  iL  4)  among  the  Belgian  confederates 
next  to  the  Morini ; and  the  Menapii  were  said  to  be 
able  to  raise  7000  fighting  men.  As  the  V'eneti 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii  in  their  war 
with  Caesar,  wc  must  conclude  that  they  had  ships, 
or  their  aid  would  have  been  useless  ( B . G.  iii.  9). 
Caesar  describes  all  Gallia  as  reduced  to  obedience 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  u.  c.  56,  except  the 
Morini  and  Menapii  (B.  G.  iii.  28),  who  were  pro- 
tected against  the  Roman  general  for  this  season  by 
their  fares t a and  the  bail  weather.  The  next  year 
(n.  c.  55),  immediately  before  sailiug  for  Britannia, 
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Caesar  sent  two  of  his  legati  to  invade  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  and  those  Pagi  of  the  Morini  which 
had  not  made  their  snbmission  (B.  G.  iv.  22). 
After  his  return  from  Britannia  Caesar  sent  Ivt- 
bienus  against  the  Morini  with  the  legions  which 
had  been  brought  back  from  Britannia.  The  summer 
had  been  dry,  and  as  the  marshes  did  not  protect 
the  Morini,  as  in  the  year  before,  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  yield.  The  troops  which  had  been 
sent  against  the  Menapii  under  the  two  legati  ra- 
vaged the  lands,  destroyed  the  com,  and  burnt  the 
houses  ; but  the  people  fled  to  the  thickets  of  their 
forests,  and  saved  themselves  from  their  cruel  enemy. 
(&  G.  iv.  38.) 

In  b.  c.  53  Caesar  himself  entered  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  with  five  legions  unincumbered  with 
baggage.  The  Menapii  were  the  only  Galli  who  had 
never  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  about  peace,  and 
they  were  allies  of  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Eburones, 
Caesar’s  enemy.  Trusting  to  the  natural  protection 
of  their  country,  the  Menapii  did  not  combine  their 
forces,  but  fled  to  the  forests  anil  marshes,  carrying 
their  property  with  them.  Caesar  entered  their 
country  with  his  army  in  three  divisions,  after 
having  with  great  rapidity  made  his  bridges  over 
the  rivers,  but  lie  does  not  mention  any  names.  The 
buildings  and  villages  were  burnt,  and  a great 
number  of  cattle  and  men  were  captured.  The  Mo- 
napii  prayed  for  peace,  gave  hostages,  and  were  told 
that  their  hostages  would  be  put  to  death,  if  they 
allowed  Ambiorix  to  come  within  their  borders. 
With  this  threat  Caesar  quitted  the  country  that  ho 
had  ravaged,  leaving  Comm  the  Atrebat,  one  of  his 
slavish  Gallic  tools,  with  a body  of  cavalry  to  keep 
watch  over  the  Menapii.  ( B . G.  vi.  5,  6.) 

It  appears  from  Caesar's  narrative  that  this  people 
had  farms, arable  land, and  cattle;  and  probably  ships. 
They  were  not  savages,  but  a people  with  some 
civility.  Caesar's  narrative  also  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  Menapii  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Morini, 

I as  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  194, 1 99)  says.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  also 
makes  the  Menapii  and  Morini  conterminous  on  the 
coast,  but  lie  makes  the  Scald  is  (Schelde)  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Menapii;  and  he  places  tho 
Toxandri  north  of  the  Schelde.  D’Anvillo  (Notice, 
tfc.,  Nervii)  attempts  to  show,  against  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  writers,  that  tho  Nervii  extended  to 
the  coast,  and  consequently  were  between  the  Morini 
and  tlie  Menapii.  But  it  is  here  assumed  as  proved 
that  the  Morini  on  the  const  bordered  on  the  Menapii, 
who  in  Caesar’s  time  at  least  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Morini 
to  the  territory  of  the  Batavl  [Batavorum 
Insula.] 

Walckcnaer  prove*,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  river 
Aas,  from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  was  tho  boundary 
between  the  Marini  and  the  Menapii.  The  A as  is 
the  dull  stream  which  flows  by  St.  Omer , and  is 
made  navigable  to  Gracelines.  Accordingly  he 
makes  the  hill  of  Casscl,  which  is  east  of  the  A as, 
to  be  the  Castellura  Menapiorum  of  the  Table.  This 
question  is  examined  under  Castellum  Moki- 
norum.  The  boundary  on  the  coast  between  tho 
Morini  and  Menapii  is  unknown,  but  it  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  as  far  north  as  JJunktrgue.  As  the 
Eburones  about  Tongem  and  Spa  were  tho  neigh- 
bours of  the  Menapii  of  Caesar  on  the  east,  we 
obtain  a limit  of  the  Menapii  in  that  direction.  On 
the  north  their  boundary  was  the  Rhine;  and  on  the 
south  the  Nervii.  Under  Augustus  some  German 
peoples,  Ubii,  Sicambri  [GlokumJ,  and  others 
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were  removed  to  the  west  hide  of  the  Rhine.  . The 
Toxandri,  who  were  settled  in  A urth  Hrubunt,  occu- 
pied the  place  of  those  Menapii  who  bordeied  on  the 
Eburenes.  But  the  Menapii  still  maintained  them- 
mdves  on  the  west-  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  28),  in  his 
description  of  the  rebellion  of  Civilis,  still  speaks  of 
the  “ Mcnapios  et  Morinos  et  extrema  Galliaruin.” 
Part  of  the  former  territory  of  the  Menapii  was 
finally  included  in  Germania  Inferior,  and  the  rest 
in  Belgica.  The  name  Menapii  subsisted  for  a long 
time.  Aurelins  Victor  (Je  Caesar  i bus,  39)  calls 
CaraU'ius  “ Menapiae  civU;"  and  it  appears  iu  the 
middle  ages.  D’Anville  observes  that  though  the 
Notitia  of  the  Empire  mentions  a body  of  soldier* 
named  Menapii,  we  sec  no  trace  of  this  nation^  in 
any  city  which  represents  it;  but Walckcnacr (Gcog. 
<fe.  voL  i.  p.  460)  contends  that  Tumacum 
( Tournai)  was  their  chief  place,  to  which  place 
probably  belong  the  Bdgic  silver  medals  witli  the 
legend  i>vknacvs  (Bast,  Recue U,  cfc.)  “ In  an 
act  of  Charles  the  Bald,  A.  i>.  847,  in  favour  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Amand,  which  is  south  of  Tournai,  this 
abbey  is  said  to  be  ‘ in  territorio  Menapiorum  quod 
mine  Mempiscuin  appellant.' " Wo  thus  obtain,  ns 
it  seems,  a fixed  point  for  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Menapii,  which  under  the  later  Empire  may  have 
been  limited  to  the  country  west  of  the  Schelde. 

It  is  observed  that  “ though  it  is  very  probable 
that  Caesar  never  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
Flanders,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Romans 
i/terwards,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  at  least  were  there  for  some 
time  at  different  epochs.  Their  idols,  their  Dei  Pe- 
nates, sepulchral  urns,  lamps,  Roman  utensils,  and 
especially  the  medals  of  almost  all  the  emperors, 
discovered  in  great  numbers,  arc  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  this.”  (Bast,  Recueil  d Antiquites  Romainea 
et  Gauloisea,  <fc.,  Introduction.) 

44  Ancient  earthen  vessels  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  all  along  the  coast  from  Dunkerque 
to  Bruges,  which  shows  that  the  sea  has  not  gained 
here,  and  refutes  the  notion  that  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  and  Pliny  this  coast  was  neither  inhabited 
nor  habitable.'’  (Walckenaer.Gcqp.  voL  i.  p.  469.) 
An  inscription  found  at  Rimini,  of  the  age  of  Ves- 
pasian. mentions  the  44  Salinatores  Menapiorum,"  or 
snltnmkera  of  the  Menapii. 

If  the  position  of  the  Meldi  of  Caesar  has  been 
rightly  determined  [Mrldi],  they  were  a Menapian 
people.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  Mo- 
liapii  were  Galli  or  Gcrinani.  [G-  ^**3 

MKNAPILA  [Menajma.] 

MENDE  (Mfv«i»,  Herod,  vii.  123 ; Scyl.  p.  26; 
Thao.  iv.  123;  Stepli.  B.),  or  MKNDAE  (M^f5ai. 
Pans.  v.  10.  § 27  ; Plin.  iv.  10;  MlrSa,  Polynen. 
ii.  1.  § 21  ; Suid.  a.  v. ; Mendis,  Liv.  xxxi.  45  : 
Kth.  Mcrtciios),  a town  of  Palleno,  situated  on  the 
SW.  side  the  cape.  It  was  a colony  of  Eretria  in 
Euboea,  which  become  subject  to  Athens  with  the 
other  cities  of  Palleno  and  Chalcidice.  On  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas,  Mende  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians (Time.  1.  c ),  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus  (Time.  iv.  130;  Diod. 
xii.  72).  It  appears,  from  the  account  which  Livy 
(/.  c.)  gives  of  the  expedition  of  Attains  and  the 
Romans  (n.  c.  200),  to  have  been  a small  maritime 
place  under  the  dominion  of  Cassaudria.  Together 
with  Scione,  Mende  occupied  the  broadest  part  of 
the  peninsula  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 11),  and  is 
probably  represented  by  some  Hellenic  remains 
which  bur.-  Ucu  observed  ou  the  shore  near  AM  ro- 
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Posidhi,  to  the  E.,  as  well  as  on  the  heights  abovo  it. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  156.)  The  type* 
on  its  autonomous  coins — Silcnus  riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  a 44  Diota  " in  a square  (Eckhel,  voL  ii. 
p.  72) — refer  to  the  famous  Mendacan  wine,  of  which 
the  ancients  make  honourable  mention.  (A then.  i. 
pp.  23,  29,  iv.  p.  129,  viii.  p.  364,  xi.  p.  784  ; 
Hippocrat.  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  ed.  Kiilin ; Jul.  PolL 
O nomas t.  vi.  segm.  15.)  [E.  B.  J.J 
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MENDES  (MevBys,  Heroil.  ii.  42,  46.  166; 
Diod.  i.  84  ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  802  ; Mela,  i.  9 § 9 ; 

Plin.  v.  10.  s.  12 ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 51  ; Steph.  B. 

s.  v.  : Kth.  M«e8^<r«>j),  the  capital  of  the  Men- 

desian  nome  in  tho  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  was  situ- 

ated at  the  point  where  the  Mcndcsian  arm  of  the 
Nile  (Mtrdi}<ri©r  ord/io,  Scylax,  p.  43  ; PtoL  hr. 
5.  § 10;  Mendesium  ostium,  Pliny.  Mela,  ll.ee.") 
flows  into  the  lake  of  Tania.  Met  ides  was,  under 
the  Pharaonic  kings,  a considerable  town  : the 
noine  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Mendes 
or  Pan,  the  all-producing- principle  of  lift,  and 
one  of  the  eight  greater  deities  of  Aegypt,  anti 
represented  under  tho  form  of  a goat.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  nomen  assigned  to  that  division 
of  the  native  army  which  was  called  the  Calasirii, 
and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
a perfume  designated  as  the  Mondesi  um  unguent  um. 
(Plin.  xiii.  1.  8.  2.)  Mendes,  however,  declined 
early,  and  disappears  in  the  first  century  a.  P. ; 
since  both  Ptolemy  (Lc.)  and  Aristides  (iii.  p.  1 GO) 
mention  Tlunuis  as  the  only  town  of  note  in  the 
Mendesian  nome.  From  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  river  and  the  lake,  it  was  probably  enr roach «\J 
upon  by  their  waters,  after  the  canals  fell  into 
neglect  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  they 
were  repaired  by  Augustus  (Sueton.  Aug.  18.  63) 
Tlimuis  had  attracted  its  trade  and  population. 
Ruins,  however,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mendes, 
have  been  found  near  the  hamlet  of  Achman-Tanah 
(Gham  poll  ion,  VKgypte , vol.  ii.  p.  122.)  [YV.  B.  D.) 

MENDICULELA.  1.  A town  of  the  Ilergetcs, 
probably  Momon.  [Vol.  II.  p.  32.  a.] 

2.  A town  in  tho  Interior  of  Lusitania,  on  the 
hank  of  the  Tagus.  (Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8,  where  some 
MSS.  have  MtySitrovXrjta,  others  Mtr&i]Kov\ia.) 

MENEDK'MIUM  (Mci'elij/Aior),  a town  in  the 
western  part  of  Pisidia,  two  miles  west  of  Pugla. 
(Ptol.  v.  5.  § 6;  Steph.  s.  v.t  who  calls  it  a town  of 
Lvcia.)  rio  S.  ] 

’ MENELAI  PORTUS  (MereXduos  Xiufr,  Herod, 
iv.  169),  h harbour  of  Marmarica,  situated  to  the 
W.  of  Paraetonium  (Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  p.  838), 
and  a day’s  voyage  from  Petras.  (Scylax.  107,  d.) 
Here,  according  to  legend,  the  hero  Meoelaus  landed 
(Herod,  ii.  119);  and  it  was  the  place  where 
Aged  Ians  died  in  his  march  from  the  Nile  to  Cyrene, 
n.  c.  361.  (Com.  Nep.  Ages.  8.)  Its  position 
must  be  sought  on  the  coast  of  the  Wady  Dapknck, 
near  the  Rat -al- Mill tr.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dttn * la 
Alarmarique , p.  47.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

MENELAI  UM.  [Sparta.! 

MENELA'US  (MrvrA aor,  Strab.  xviii.  p.  803; 
Steph.  B.  $.  r. : Kth.  Mcneluitcs),  was  a town  of  tho 
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DHtt*,  MtuateJ  to  SE.  of  the  highroad  between 
Alexandrcia  ud  Hermopolia,  near  tlie  Canopic  arm 
the  Nile.  It  derived  its  name  from  Menelans,  a 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagos,  and  attained  such  import- 
ance ns  to  confer  the  title  of  Menelaitcs  upon  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  river.  (PtoL  iv.  5.  § 9 ; Strab. 
»*•  P-801.)  [W.  B.D.1 

MKNKSTHEI  PORTUS  (6  M writes  to pfy), 
a harbour  of  Ilispania  Baetica,  between  Gades  and 
Asta.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 5;  Martian, 
p.  40.)  Iu  its  neigh bourhood  was  the  oracle  of 
Mcnestheus  (Strab.  1.  c.),  to  whom,  also,  the  in- 
habitants of  Gades  offered  sacrifices.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
A poll . v.  1.)  The  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i.  12) 
relates  that  Mcnestheus,  being  expelled  by  the 
Theseidae,  went  to  Iberia.  The  harbour  is  probably 
the  modern  J'uerto  tie  S.  Maria. 

MKNINX  (Mifytyt,  aL  Mijrryf),  an  island  off 
the  N.  const  of  Africa,  to  the  SE.  of  the  Lesser 
Sjrrtia.  It  is  first  described  by  Scylax  (p.  48),  ' 
who  calls  it  Brachion  (BpaxtW),  and  states  that 
its  length  was  300  stadia,  while  its  breadth  was 
someth  jug  less.  Pliny  (v.  7)  makes  the  length 
‘^5  M.  P.  and  the  breadth  22  M.  P.  Its  distance 
from  the  mainland  was  about  3 stadia  (8  stadia, 
Btadiasm.  p.  455),  and  one  day’s  sail  from  Taricheae. 
It  was  the  abode  of  the  “dreamy  Lotos-eaters” 
£LoToPHAOl],  for  which  reason  it  was  called  Lo- 
TOi'KAOms  (\(*T(*f>ay?Tist  PtoL  iv.  3.  § 35 ; 
Aurrutpdyu'v  yrjtros,  Polyb.  i.  39  ; coinp.  Strab.  i. 
p 25,  ii.  p.  123,  iii.  p.  157,  xvii.  p.  834;  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7.  § 7 ; Plin.  1.  c.  ix.  60  ; Dionys.  v.  180). 
The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  by  the 
disastrous  expedition  of  C.  Scmpronius  Illnesus, 
i»- c.  253.  (I’olyb.  /.<?.;  comp  Zonar.  viii.  14; 
<>rys.  iv.  9.)  It  contained  two  towns,  Meninx  and 
1 liuar,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperors 
Ci alius  Trcboniunus,  and  his  son,  Volusianus  (Aurcl. 
Victor,  EpiL  31),  when  it  was  already  known  by 
the  name  of  Gikra.  Jerbah , as  the  island  is  now 
called,  produces  the  u lotus  Zizypbus,”  a tree-fruit 
like  beans.  (Shaw,  Trar.  p.  197  ; Rennell,  Geog. 
of  Ilerod.  vol.  ii.  p.  287  ; Barth,  Wanderungen, 

I P-  263,  287.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

M ENNIS  (Curt.  v.  1.  § 1G),  a small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  at  which  Alexander  halted  in  bis 
march  from  Arbelu  to  Babylon.  Curtius  stated 
tiiat  it  was  celebrated  for  its  naphtha  pits, — which 
indeed  abound  in  that  part  of  Asia.  [V.] 

MENOBA  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3)  or  MENU  BA  (In- 
acr.np  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  47),  a tributary  of 
the  river  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  now  the  Gua- 
diamar. 

MENOSCA  (Mrjvdowa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 9;  Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  34),  a town  of  the  Vanluli,  on  the  X.  coast  of 
llispama  Tarraconcnsis.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
] i lace  it  at  St.  Sebastian  ; others  at  St.  Andre  ; and 
others,  again,  at  Sumaya. 

MENOSGADA  (Mi}roo?<£3a),  a place  in  central 
Germany,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Main 
(Moenus),  from  which  it,  no  doubt,  derived  its 
name.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29.)  Its  site  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  that  of  the  modem  Mamroth, 
near  Culmbach.  fL.  S.] 

MK'XTESA.  I.  Sumamed  Bartia  (it.  Anton. 
p.  402;  Mentissa,  Liv.  xxvi.  17;  Ptol.  ii. 

6.  § 59),  a town  of  the  Oretani  in  Uisponia  Tarra- 
conensis,  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Castulo, 
and  22  Roman  miles  from  Castulo.  Pliny  (iii.  3. 
s.  4)  calls  the  inhabitants  “ Mentcsani,  qui  et  Orc- 
taui,"  to  distinguish  them  from  the  following. 
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2.  A small  state  of  the  Bastuli,  in  Hispnnid 
Baetica.  (“  Mentesani,  qui  et  Basluii,"  Plin.  L c.; 
Inscr.  Gruter,  p.  384,  2 ; Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  v. 
P*  24.) 

MENTONOMON,  an  aestuary  or  bay  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  upon  which 
the  Guttones  dwelt,  and  at  a day’s  sail  from  which 
was  an  island  named  Abalus,  where  amber  was 
gathered.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  a.  11.)  The  same  island 
is  mentioned  in  another  passage  of  Pliny  (iv.  13.  a. 
27).  as  situated  a day’s  sail  from  the  Scythian  coast. 
In  Sillig’s  edition  of  Pliny  this  part  of  Scythia  is 
called  Raunonia  ; but  some  of  the  MSS.  and  older 
editions  havo  Bannonianna  or  Bantomannia,  which 
is  apparently  only  another  form  of  Mentonomon. 
The  bay  was  no  doubt  on  the  Prussian  coa>t  in  the 
Baltic.  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen , t/c.  p.  269.) 

MENTORES  (M«Vrop«y),  a Libumian  tribe 
(Hecatae.  Fr.  62,  ed.  Klausen  ; Plin.  iii.  21.  s-  25), 
off  whose  coast  were  the  three  islands  called  Men- 
torides,  probably  the  same  as  the  rocky  islands  of 
Pago,  Otero,  and  Arbe.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MENU  THIAS  (M«vou0idy,  Steph.  B.),  an  island 
off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemy  (iv.  8.  § 2, 
comp.  vii.  2.  § 1)  describes  it  as  being  ndjacent 
(napdtcsnai)  to  the  Prom.  Prasum ; at  the  same 
time  he  removes  it  5°  from  the  continent,  and  places 
it  at  85°  long.,  12°  30'  lat,  to  the  NE.  (dvb  3c- 
pivuiv  orar o\vy)  of  Prasum.  The  graduation  of 
Ptolemy's  map  is  here  so  erroneous,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  position  of  his  island 
Mcnuthias,  which  some  have  identified  with  one  of 
the  Islands  of  Zanzibar,  or  even  with  Madagascar. 
(Vincent,  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
174 — 185;  Gusselin,  Geographic  ties  A nciens,  vol.  i. 
pp.  191, 195.)  The  simple  narrative  of  the  Periplus 
gives  a very  faithful  picture  of  this  coast, — har- 
monising with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  and  Ma- 
rinus  of  Tyre, — as  far  as  the  Rhnptus  of  the  former 
(Govind,  or  the  river  of  Jubtth).  Afterwards  it 
thus  proceeds  (p.  9,  ed.  Hudson)  - 

“ Thence”  (from  the  Nova  Fossa,  “ New  Cut,* 
or  “ Channel,”  or  the  opening  of  the  coral  reefs  by 
Govind ),  “at  the  distance  of  two  natural  days’  tail, 
on  a course  a little  above  Libs  (SW.),  Menuthias 
island  occurs  on  the  W.  (the  important  words  “ Duo 
West" — rtap  aorljv  rijy  8vtny — arc  arbitrarily  altered 
in  Blancard’s  edition  to  the  opposite  sense,  with  a 
view  to  force  the  author  into  agreement  with  Pto- 
lemy; comp.  AnnoL  ad  Ilttdson.  p,  68),  about 
300  stadia  from  the  mainland,  low,  and  covered 
with  wood,  with  streams,  plenty  of  birds  of  various 
kinds,  and  laud-turtle.  But,  excepting  crocodiles, 
which  are  liarmless,  it  has  no  other  animals.  At 
this  island  there  are  boats,  both  sewed  together,  and 
hollowed  out  of  single  trunks,  which  are  used  for 
fishing,  and  catching  turtle.  Here,  they  take  fish 
in  wicker  boskets,  which  are  let  down  in  front  of 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks.”  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Menuthias  was  distant  about  two  days’  sail 
from  Nova  Fossa,  or  60  or  80  miles  from  the  river 
Govind,  jnst  where  an  opening  in  the  coral  reefs  is 
now  found.  The  coasting  voyager,  steering  SW., 
reached  the  Island  on  the  E.  side,  — a proof  that  it 
was  close  to  the  main  ; a contiguity  which  perhaps 
is  further  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  crocodiles ; 
though  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point,  as 
they  may  have  been  wily  lizards.  It  is  true,  the 
navigator  says  tiiat  it  was  300  stadia  from  tho 
mainland;  but  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
lie  surveyed  the  island,  this  distance  uiusi  be  taken 
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to  signify  the  estimated  width  of  the  northern  inlet 
separating  the  island  from  the  main  ; and  this  esti- 
mate is  probably  much  exaggerated.  The  mode  of 
fishing  with  baskets  is  still  practised  in  the  Jubah 
islands,  and  along  the  coast  The  formation  of  the 
coast  of  E.  Africa  in  these  latitudes — where  the  hills 
or  downs  upon  the  coast  are  all  formed  of  a coral 
conglomerate,  comprising  fragments  of  madrepore, 
shell,  and  sand — renders  it  likely  that  the  island 
which  was  close  to  the  main  sixteen  or  seventeen 
centuries  ago,  should  now  be  united  to  it  Granting 
this  theory  of  gradual  transformation  of  the  coast-line, 
the  Menuthias  of  the  u Periplua”  may  be  supposed 
to  have  stood  in  what  is  now  the  rich  garden-land 
of  Shamba,  where  the  rivers,  carrying  down  mud  to 
mingle  with  the  marine  deposit  of  coral  drift,  covered 
the  choked-up  estuary  with  a rich  soil.  (Cooley, 
Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  London,  1854,  pp.  56 — 
68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MERCU'RII  PROM.  ('E ppala  &xpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 7 ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 2 ; Piin.  v.  3),  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  E.  of  the 
gnlf  of  Carthage,  now  Cape  Bon,  or  the  Rat  Addar 
of  the  native*.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MERGABLUM,  a town  of  Hiapania  Baetica,  on 
the  road  from  Gndea  to  Malaca,  now  Beyer  de  la 
JlieL  ( Mem.  de  l' A cad.  det  Inter,  xxx.  p.  111.) 
MERINUM.  [Garoaxus.] 

MERMESSUS  (Wltppgatris  or  Hlvpm<re6%\  a 
town  in  Troas  or  Mysia,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lampsacus,  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
native  place  of  a sibyl  (Steplr.  B.  t.  t?.;  Pans.  x.  12. 
§ 2 ; Lactant.  i.  6,  12,  where  it  is  called  Marmessns; 
Sum!,  t.  r.);  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
MEROBRICA.  [ Muton kio a.] 

ME'ROE  (MtpSij,  Herod,  ii.  29;  Diod.  i.  23, 
seq.;  St  mb.  xviii.  p.  821 ; Plin.  ii.  73.  s.  78,  v.  9. 
s.  10;  Steph.  B.  t.v.:  Elh.  Mtpotuos,  Mrpoiioioi). 
The  kingdom  of  Meroe  lay  between  the  modem  hamlet 
of  Khartoum , where  the  Astapus  joins  the  true 
Nile  and  the  influx  of  the  Astaboras  into  their 
united  streams,  lat  17°  40'  N.,  long.  34°  E. 
Although  described  as  an  island  by  the  ancient 
geographers,  it  was  properly  an  irregular  spat*,  like 
Mesopotamia,  included  between  two  or  more  con- 
fluent rivers.  According  to  Diodorus  (i.  23)  the 
region  of  Meroe  was  375  miles  in  length,  and  125 
in  breadth;  but  Strabo  (xviii.  p.  821)  regards  these 
numbers  as  referring  to  its  circumference  and  dia- 
meter respectively.  On  its  eastern  side  it  was 
bounded  by  the  A byttinian  highlands ; on  the  western 
by  the  Libyan  sands — the  desert  of  Bahvyuda.  Its 
extreme  southern  extremity  was,  according  to  a 
survey  made  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  873  miles  distant 
from  Syene.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorus,  indeed,  reduced  this  distance  to  625 
and  600  miles.  (Mannert,  Ceog.  d.  Alien,  x.  p.  183.) 
Within  these  limits  Meroe  was  a region  of  singular 
opulence,  both  as  respects  its  mineral  wealth  and  its 
cereal  and  leguminous  productions.  It  possessed, 
on  its  eastern  frontier,  mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper, 
and  salt : its  woods  of  date-palm,  almond-trees,  and 
ilex  yielded  abundant  supplies  of  both  fruit  and 
timber  for  export  and  home  consumption;  its  mea- 
dows supported  large  herds  of  cattle,  or  produced 
doable  harvests  of  millet  (dhourra);  and  its  forests 
on  1 swamps  abounded  with  wild  beasts  and  game, 
w hich  the  natives  caught  and  salted  for  food.  The 
hunks  of  the  Nile  are  so  high  in  this  region,  that 
Meroe  derives  no  benefit  from  the  inundation,  and, 
us  ruin  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  eveu  in  the  wet 
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season  (Strmb.  xv.  p.  690),  the  lands  remote  from  the 
rivers  must  always  have  been  nearly  desert.  But 
the  waste  bore  little  proportion  to  tire  fertile  lands 
in  a tract  so  intersected  with  streams  ; the  art 
of  irrigation  was  extensively  practised ; and  in  the 
south,  where  the  hills  rise  towards  Abyttinia,  the 
rains  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a considerable  degree 
of  fertility.  The  valley  of  the  Astaboras  ( Tacazzi) 
is  lower  and  wanner  than  the  rest  of  Meroe. 

Partly  from  its  natural  richness,  and  partly  from 
its  situation  between  Aethiopia  and  the  Red  Sea, — the 
regions  which  produced  spice,  and  those  which  yielded 
gold-dust,  ivory,  ami  precious  stones, — Meroe  was 
from  very  early  times  the  seat  of  au  active  and  diver- 
rifled  commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  capital  centres  of 
the  caravan  trade  from  Libya  Interior,  from  the  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  receptacle  and  terminus  of  the 
Libyan  traffic  from  Carthage,  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  Adule  and  Berenice  on  the  other.  The  ruins 
of  its  cities,  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  attest 
its  commercial  prosperity. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Meroe  was  placed  by 
Eratosthenes  ( ap . Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  700  stadia, 
or  nearly  90  miles,  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Nile  with  the  Astaboras,  lat.  16°  44';  and  such 
a position  agrees  with  Philo's  statement  (ii.  p.  77) 
tliat  the  sun  was  vertical  there  45  days  before  the 
summer  solstice.  (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  30.)  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  this  mesopotamian 
region  indicate  the  existence  of  numerous  cities 
besides  the  capital.  The  ruins  which  have  been 
discovered  are,  however,  those  of  either  temples  or 
public  monuments,  for  the  cities  themselves,  being 
built  of  palm-branches  and  bricks  dried  in  the  son, 
speedily  crumbled  away  in  a latitude  to  which  the 
tropical  rains  partially  extend.  (Ritter,  Africa , 
p.  542.)  The  remains  of  Meroe  itself  all  lie  be- 
tween 16°  and  17°  lat  N.,  and  are  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  The  most  southerly  of  them  are  found 
at  Naga-gebcl-ardan.  Here  have  been  discovered 
the  ruins  of  four  temples,  built  in  the  Aegyptian 
style,  but  of  late  date.  The  largest  of  them  was 
dedicated  to  the  ram-headed  deity  Ammon.  Tits 
principal  portico  of  this  temple  is  detached  from  ths 
main  building, — an  unusual  practice  in  Aegyptian 
architecture, — and  is  approached  through  an  avenns 
of  sphinxes,  7 feet  high,  and  also  bearing  the  rain's 
head.  The  sculptures,  like  those  of  Aegypt,  re- 
present historical  events, — Ammon  receiving  the 
homage  of  a queen,  or  a king  holding  his  captives 
by  the  hair,  and  preparing  to  strike  off  their  heads 
with  an  axe.  At  Wood  Naja,  about  a mile  from 
the  Astapus,  are  the  remains  of  a sandstone  temple, 
89  feet  in  length,  bearing  on  the  capital  of  its 
columns  the  figures  and  emblems  of  Ptah,  Athor, 
and  Typhon.  These  ruins  are  amidst  mounds  of 
brick,  which  betoken  the  former  presence  of  an 
extensive  city.  Again,  16  or  17  miles  west  of  the 
Astapus,  and  among  the  hollows  of  the  sandstone 
hills,  surrounded  by  the  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  El- 
Mttaourat.  Eight  temples,  connected  with  one 
another  by  galleries  or  colonnades,  and  divided  into 
courts  and  cloisters,  are  here  found.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  that  of  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies. 

On  the  eastern  bank,  however,  and  about  2 miles 
from  the  river,  arc  found  groups  of  pyramids,  wluch 
mark  the  site  of  a necropolis  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  a city;  they  are  80  in  number,  and  of  various 
dimensions;  the  base  of  the  largest  being  63  feet 
square,  of  the  smallest  less  than  12  feet.  The 
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loftiest  of  these  pyramids  is  about  160  feet  in  ] 
height.  Some  of  these  have  evidently  been  royal 
tomlw.  None  of  the  buildings  of  Meroe,  indeed, 
can  claim  a remote  antiquity.  The  sculptures  as 
well  as  the  pyramids  bear  the  impress  of  the  decline 
of  Aegyptian  art,  and  even  traces  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture; and  this  circumstance  is  one  of  many  in- 
dications that  Meroe  derived  its  civilisation  from 
Aegypt,  and  did  not,  as  lias  been  supposed,  transmit 
an  earlier  civilisation  to  the  Kile  valley.  And  yet 
it  is  not  probable  that  Meroe  received  either  its  arts 
or  its  peculiar  forms  of  civil  polity  from  Aegypt, 
cither  eutirely,  or  at  any  very  remote  epoch  of  time. 
Their  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  of  difference, 
forbid  the  supposition  of  direct  transmission:  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  architecture  and  sculptures  of 
Meroe  betray  the  inferiority  of  a later  age,  and  its 
civil  government  is  not  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
i’lmraohs.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  latter  is 
that  the  sceptre  was  so  often  held  by  female  sove- 
reigns; whereas  in  Aegypt  we  find  a queen  reg- 
nant only  once  mentioned  — Nitocris,  in  the  3rd 
dynasty.  Again,  the  polity  of  Meroe  appears  to 
have  been  in  great  measure  sacerdotal  long  after 
Aegypt  had  ceased  to  be  governed  by  a pare  theo- 
cracy. Yet,  that  the  civilisation  of  Meroe  was  in- 
digenous, the  general  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes 
c«f  this  portion  of  Libya  in  all  ages  renders  highly 
improbable.  From  whatever  quarter  the  ruling 
caste  of  this  ancient  kingdom  may  have  come,  it 
hears  all  the  tokens,  both  in  what  we  know  of  its 
laws,  and  in  what  is  visible  of  its  arts,  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a conquering  race  presiding  over  a subject 
people. 

The  most  prohable  theory  appears  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing, since  it  will  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
arts  and  for  the  resemblance  of  the  polity  of  Meroe 
to  that  of  Aegypt 

Strabo,  quoting  Eratoethcnes  (xrii.  p.  786),  says 
that  the  Sembritae  were  subject  to  Meroe;  and 
again  he  relates,  from  Artemidorus,  that  the  Sem- 
britae ruled  Meroe.  The  name  of  Sembritae,  be 
adds,  signifies  immigrants,  and  they  are  governed  by 
a qneen.  Pliny  (vi.  30.  s.  31)  mentions  four 
islands  of  the  Sembritae,  each  containing  one  or 
more  towns,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  are 
evidently  not  mere  river-islands,  but  tracts  between 
the  streams  which  intersect  that  part  of  Libya — the 
modem  kingdom  of  Sennaar.  Herodotus,  in  whom 
is  the  earliest  allusion  to  these  Sembritae  (ii.  30), 
calls  them  Automoli,  that  is  voluntary  exiles  or 
immigrants,  and  adds  that  they  dwelt  as  far  above 
Meroe,  as  the  latter  U from  Syene,  L e.,  a two 
months’  voyage  up  the  river.  Now,  we  know  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Psammetichu*  (n.  c.  658 — 614),  the 
military  caste  withdrew  from  Aegypt  in  anger, 
because  their  privileges  had  been  invaded  by  that 
monarch ; and  tradition  uniformly  assigns  Aethiopia, 
a vagu  e name,  as  their  place  of  refuge.  The  num- 
ber of  these  exiles  was  very  considerable,  enough  — 
even  if  we  reduce  the  numbers  of  Herodotus  (iL  31), 
240,000,  to  u tenth  — to  enable  warriors,  well  armed 
ami  disciplined,  to  bring  under  subjection  the  scat- 
tered and  barbarous  tribes  of  Sennaar.  The  islands 
of  the  Sembritae,  surrounded  by  rivers,  were  easy  of 
defence:  the  soil  and  productions  of  Meroe  proper 
would  attract  exiles  acccustomed  to  the  rich  Nile 
valley ; while,  at  tlic  distance  of  two  month’s  jonrney, 
they  were  secure  against  invasion  from  Aegypt. 
Having  revolted  from  a king  rendered  jsmerful  by 
bis  army,  they  would  naturally  establish  a form  of 
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government  in  which  the  royal  authority  was  limited; 
and,  recurring  to  the  era  when  the  monarch  was 
elected  by  or  from  the  sacerdotal  caste,  they  ap- 
parently reorganised  a theocracy,  in  which  the  nival 
[tower  was  so  restricted  as  to  admit  of  its  being  held 
by  mule  or  female  sovereigns  indifferently, — for  there 
were  kings  ms  well  as  queens  of  Meroe. 

Again,  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  this  southern 
kingdom  paints  to  a similar  conclusion.  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  Meroe,  though 
copied  from  the  monuments  of  the  Nile  valley,  and 
borrowing  names  from  early  Egyptian  dynasties,  are 
all  of  a comparatively  recent  date;  long,  indeed,  pos- 
terior to  the  age  when  the  arts  of  Aegypt  were 
likely  either  to  be  derived  from  the  south,  or  to  be 
conveyed  up  the  river  by  conquest  or  commercial 
intercourse.  The  structures  of  Meroe,  indeed,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  explored  hitherto,  indicate  less  a 
regular  than  an  interrupted  intercourse  between  tl»e 
kingdoms  above  and  below  Syene.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  these  monuments  bear  also  many 
vestiges  even  of  later  Greek  and  Homan  times,  we 
may  infer  that  the  original  Sembritae  were,  during 
many  generations,  recruited  by  exiles  from  Aegypt, 
to  whom  the  government  of  their  Macedonian  or 
Roman  conquerors  may  have  been  irksome  or  oppres- 
sive. Finally,  the  native  tribes  of  Senrumr  live 
principally  on  the  produce  of  the  chase;  whereas  the 
population  of  Meroe  was  agricult ursl.  New  emi- 
grants from  Aegypt  would  naturally  revert  to  tillage, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  productiveness  of 
its  alluvial  plains.  The  whole  subject,  indeed,  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  since  the  ancient  Meroe  is 
in  many  parts  inaccessible;  partly  from  its  immense 
tracts  of  jungle,  tenanted  by  wild  beasts,  and  partly 
from  the  fevers  which  prevail  in  a climate  where  a 
brief  season  of  tropical  rain  is  succeeded  by  many 
months  of  drought.  From  the  little  that  has  been 
discovered,  however,  we  seem  warranted  in  at  least 
surmising  that  Meroe  was  indirectly  a colony  of 
Aegypt,  and  repeated  in  a rude  fonn  its  peculiar 
civilisation.  (See  Hceren,  A frican  Nation*,  vd.  i. 
Meroe ; Coolev’s  Ptolemy  and  tlie  Nile;  Caillbtud, 
lisle  de  Meroe,  &c.)  [W.  B.  D." 

MEROM.  [Palaestixa.] 

MEROZ  (Mfpa'O,  a town  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
only  in  Judges  (v.  23),  apparently  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
The  tradition  of  its  site  was  lost  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopius  of  Gaxa,  who  hod  attempted  in 
vain  to  recover  it.  (Reland,  Palaeetina,  *.  v.  p. 
896.)  [G.  W.] 

MERVA.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  a.] 

MERULA  ( Merula ),  a river  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  7),  who  places  it 
between  Albium  Inteinelium  (Vintimiglia)  and 
Albium  Ingaunum  (Albenga).  The  name  is  still 
retained  (according  to  the  best  maps)  by  a stream 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  Capo 
detle  Melt,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Albenga,  hut  more 
commonly  known  os  the  Fiume  dAndora,  from  the 
village  of  that  name  near  its  mouth.  [E.  II.  B.j 
MERUS  (M^poj),  a town  of  Phrygia,  which  is 
mentioned  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  situ- 
ated in  Phrygia  Sslntaris,  on  the  south-east  of 
Cotyaeum.  (Hierocl.  p.  677;  Socrst.  Hist,  Kecks. 
iii.  15;  Sozomen.v.  11 ; Constant.  Porphyr.de  Them. 
i.  4.)  Some  believe  that  the  ruin*  ne»r  Povaekm 
(commonly  called  Doganlu),  of  which  Fellows  heard 
(Discov.  in  I.ycia,  jx.  134,  Ac.),  belong  to  Merus. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor.  p.24,&c.)  U..S.] 


Aft*  MESAXITF.S  SINUS. 

MESANITES  SINUS  (M*<raWn|j,  nl.  Manra- 
Wttii  adAroj),  a buy  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
ArabiAn  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ptol.  v.  19. 
§ I.  vi.  7.  § 19.)  Forster  finds  the  modem  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  name  in  the  Phrat  hi Uan 
if  D’Anville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  or  the 
Shat-al-Arab.  ( Arabia , vol.  ii.  p.  55.)  “The 

coincidence  of  names,’*  he  says,  “ is  important,  as 
placing  it  in  our  power  to  point  ont  two  towns 
w hich  Ptolemy  disposes  close  to  this  bay ; vi*. 
Jdicara  (TSurdoa)  in  EUKader , a town  at  the 
month  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Jucara 
('loutcdpa),  in  Dtjahhre , an  ancient  town,  now  in 
ruins,  20  miles  south  of  El-Kader , now  Core 
Boobinn " (p.  214).  [G.  W.) 

MESA'MBRI  A (M toauSpitj,  Arrian,  Jnd.  c.  38), 
a small  place,  apparently  a chersonesns  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Pcrais,  the  present  Abuskir.  (Vin- 
cent, Vcy.  of  Nettrchus , i.  p.  394.)  [V.] 

MESA'MBRIA.  [Meskmbria.] 

M ESC  HE  MONS  (MtoxV  <d.  *IW<rx«,  Ptol.  iv.  9. 
§ 6),  a mountain  of  Interior  Africa,  S.  of  the 
equator,  which  Ptolemy  ( L c .)  places  in  W.  long. 
25°,  and  which  may  Iks  identified  with  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Mahee  or  Kong  Mountains,  to  the  N.  of 
Jkihomey.  [E.  B.  .T.] 

ME'SCHELA  (M#<rx«Aa,  Diod.  xx.  57,  58),  a 
town  of  Numidia,  taken  by  Eumachns,  the  general 
of  Agathocles.  [E.  B.  J.l 

MESE.  [Mylar.] 

MESE.  [Stokchades.] 

MESE'MBRIA  (M rorjuSpla,  Dor.  M«ra/i£pm  : 
Eth.  Mt<ri)n§piav6s).  1.  An  important  Greek  city  : 
in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  EiUtfoe  j 
and  ut  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haemtts  (Scymn.  Ch.  738); 
consequently  upon  the  confines  of  Moesia,  in  which 
it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  § 8).  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  319)  relates  that  it  was  a colony  of  the  Me- 
garians,  and  that  it  was  originally  called  Mcnebria 
(M tvtipla)  after  its  founder  Menas  ; Stephanus  B. 
(/».  r.)  says  that  its  original  name  was  Mclsembria 
(Mf KarjuSpla),  from  its  founder  Mclsas ; and  both 
writers  state  that  the  termination  -bria  was  the 
Thracian  word  for  town.  According  to  the  Ano- 
nymous Periplus  of  the  Euxine  (p.  14)  Mesembria 
was  founded  by  Chalcedoniatis  at  the  time  of  the  I 
expedition  of  Darius  against  Scythia ; but  according 
to  Herodotus  (vi.  33)  it  was  founded  a little  later, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  by  Byzantine 
and  Chalcedonian  fugitives.  These  statements  may, 
however,  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  Thra- 
cian town  was  originally  colonized  by  Megariana,  and 
nfterwards  received  additional  colonists  from  By- 
zantium and  Chalcedon.  Mesembria  was  one  of  the 
cities,  forming  the  Greek  Pcntapolis  on  tho  Enxine, 
the  other  four  being  Odeasus, Tomi,  Istriani  and  Apol- 
loniatae.  (See  Bockh,  Inner,  vol.  ii.  p.  996.)  Me- 
aembria  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history,  but  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  a late  period.  (Mela,  ii,  2 ; 
l'lin.  iv.  11.  s.  18  ; Ptol  l.  c. ; Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A Greek  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
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and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lissus.  (II  ol 
vii.  108  ; Stcph.  B.  s.  v ) 

MESE'NE  (MfcrcinJ,  Strab.  ii.  p.  84),  a small 
tract  of  land  in  ancient  Mesopotamia,  about  the 
exact  position  of  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
j cuss  ion,  owing  to  the  indistinct  and  confused  ac- 
counts of  it  which  have  been  preserved  in  ancient 
authors.  The  real  cause  of  this  would  scctn  to  be 
that  there  were  two  districts  at  no  great  distance 
one  from  tho  other,  both  of  which,  from  similar 
reasons,  bore  the  name  of  Mesene,  or  Middle- Land. 
One  of  these  was  near  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris, 
where  that  river  is  divided  into  two  branches*,  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  tract  called  Shat-al-Arab 
(Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Mtorjtrii.)  To  this  Mesene  must 
bo  referred  the  passage  in  Philostorgius  (/f.  E. 
iii.  7),  in  which  he  states  that  the  Tigris,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
forming  an  extensive  island,  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Meseni.  To  this  also  belongs  the  Mesene,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Trajan  by  Dion  Cassius, 
who  calls  it  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  over  which 
Athambilus  was  tho  ruler  (Ixviii.  28).  The  other 
was  much  higher  up  on  the  same  river,  and  lias 
derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  capital  Apameia. 
Stephanus  speaks  of  this  tract  in  two  places  ; first 
(*.  v.  *Awd,nfio),  where  he  states  that  that  city  is 
surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  where  that  river  is  di- 
vided into  two  streams,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
hand  is  called  Delax,  and  that  on  the  left  boars  the 
name  of  Tigris  ; and  secondly  (a.  r.  *0 paOa),  where 
he  asserts  that  Oratha  is  a town  of  Mesene,  which 
is  near  the  Tigris,  according  to  Arrian,  in  the  16th 
book  of  his  Purthica. 

Pliny  evidently  refers  to  this  Mesene,  when  he  is 
speaking  of  Apnmeia,  which  town  he  states  to  have 
been  125  miles  on  this  side  (i.  e.  to  the  N.)  of 
Seleuceia;  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  chan- 
nels, by  one  of  which  it  flows  to  the  S.  and  to 
Seleuceia,  washing  all  along  Mesene  (vi.  27.  s.  31). 
There  might  have  been  some  doubt  to  which  Mesene 
Ammianus  refers ; but  as  he  mentions  Teredon, 
which  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  prolmble 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  former  one  (xxiv.  3). 
The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Apnneian 
Mesene  has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  by  Lieut. 
Lynch ; and,  from  his  observations,  it  seem*  almost 
certain  that  the  more  northern  Mesene  was  tho 
territory  now  comprehended  between  the  J>ijtil 
and  the  Tigris.  (Eoy.  Geogr.  Jowm.  vol.  ix.  p. 
473.)  [V.] 

MF.SMA.  [Mf.hma] 

ME'SOA  or  MK'SSOA.  [Sparta.] 

MESOBOA.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  15.] 
MESOGAEA.  [Attica,  p.  322.] 

MESO'GIS  or  MESSO'GIS  (Mfiraryi'j,  Mkt.tw- 
yls),  the  chief  mountain  of  Lydia,  belonging  to  the 
trunk  of  Mount  Taunts,  and  extending  on  the  north 
of  the  Maeandcr,  into  which  it  sends  numerous  small 
streams,  from  Celaenae  to  Mycale,  which  fonns  its 
western  termination.  Its  slopes  were  known  in 
antiquity  to  produce  an  excellent  kind  of  wine. 
(Strab.  xiv.  pp.  629,  636,  637,  648,  650;  Stcph. 
B.  9.  c.;  Ptol.  r.  2.  § 13,  where  Murijns  is,  no 
doubt,  only  a corrupt  form  of  M (oeryls.)  Mounts 
Pactyes  and  Thorax,  near  its  wostem  extremity, 
arc  only  branches  of  Mcsogis,  and  even  the  large 
range  of  Mount  Ttnolus  is,  in  reality,  only  an  off- 
shoot of  it.  Its  modern  Turkish  name  is  Kestaneh 
Dntjh,  that  is,  chestnut  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (Jh  Mcoovoro/ua),  au  extensive 
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district  of  Western  Asia,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
position  l»otween  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  was  hounded  «>n  the  X.  by  Armenia  and 
the  S.  branch  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Tigris,  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Median  Wall,  which  separated  it  from 
Babylonia.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  746;  Ptol.  v.  18. 
§ 1.)  Pliny  apparently  extends  it  on  the  southern 
side  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  24.  s.  21)  ; hut, 
like  many  other  ancient  provinces,  its  limits  varied 
much  at  different  periods, — it  being  sometimes  ex- 
tended so  as  to  comprehend  Babylonia,  at  other  times 
so  as  to  take  in  parts  of  Syria. 

Mesopotamia  is  noticed  among  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  the  human  race  which  we  have  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  commonly  known  by  three  titles  in 
Holy  Scripture:  either  Aram  Naiiaraim  (or 
“Syria  of  the  Two  Waters"),  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  10; 
or  Pagan  Aram  (“Syria  of  tho  Plain"),  as  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9;  or  Sedkii- 
Aram,  “the  field  of  Aram"  (//os.  xii.  12),  corre- 
sponding with  the  “ Campi  Mesopotamia " of 
Curtins  (iii.  2.  § 3,  iv  9.  § G).  There  are  indeed 
places  where  Aram  Maiiaraim  appears  to  be  used 
in  a more  limited  sense  for  the  more  northern  por- 
tion of  it  ( DeuL  xxiii.  4)  ; while  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain tlmt  it  was  not  supposed  to  comprehend  only 
the  flat  country  of  the  plain  ; for  Balaam,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a native  of  Aram  Maharaim  ( Dcut . 
xxiii.  4),  is  also  in  another  place  stated  to  have 
been  “ brought  from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of 
the  East."  {Numb,  xxiii.  7.)  It  is  not  certain 
how  soon  in  history  this  country  acquired  its  Greek 
title,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a modification  of  tho 
meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  word, — probably, 
however,  not  till  after  Alexanders  invasion  of  the 
East.  (Cf.  Arrian,  vii.  7 ; Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  37.) 
The  translators  of  tho  LXX.  render  tho  Hebrew 
sometimes  M«roirorafi(a  2 vplas,  and  sometimes 
simply  Marororafx'ia.  In  the  Bible  we  have  men- 
tion of  one  ruler  who  is  called  a king  of  Mesopotamia, 
Cuiluin-lliihathnim , to  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
were  subject  for  eight  years.  {Jutlg.  iii.  8,  10.) 
The  modem  Arabic  name  Al-Jczireh  (the  island) 
describes  its  locality  accurately ; but  the  modem 
province  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  ancient. 

The  whole  country  (as  known  at  least  to  the  later 
writers)  appears  to  have  borne  much  the  same  cha- 
racter as  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  rich  in  the 
same  products.  It  was  throughout  well  wooded, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 
streams  ; and  some  of  the  timber  must  have  been 
of  a large  size,  as  Trajan  built  a fleet  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Nisibis  during  the  Parthian  War 
(Dion  Ca&s.  Ixviii.  26),  and  Severus  one  in  sub- 
sequent times  from  the  woods  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9.)  Its  ex- 
tensive plains  afforded  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle 
(Curt.  v.  1.  § 12;  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8),  and  its 
wilder  and  less  frequented  districts  were  the  haunts 
of  the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  gazelle.  (Strab. 
xvi.  747;  Ammian.  xriii.  7.)  The  same  character 
it  jvissesscs  now;  though,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
population,  and  the  careless  rule  of  its  Turkish 
governors,  much  that  was  formerly  under  culti- 
ration  has  become  a deserted  wilderness.  Among 
its  natural  products  Strabo  mentions  especially 
naphtha,  amomum,  and  a stone  called  gangitis  or 
fra  gat  is  (perhaps  a kind  of  anthracite  coal).  (Cf. 
Schol.  rul  Nicandr.  Thcr.  37  ; Plin.  x.  3.  s.  4 ; 
DioM  urid.  v.  146.) 
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Though  Mesopotamia  is  for  the  most  part  a flat 
country,  the  ancients  reckoned  some  mountains 
which  were  along  its  northern  boundary,  as  be- 
longing to  this  division  of  Asia.  These  were  Moxs 
Masius  (now  Karja  Baghlar ),  one  of  the  southern 
outlying  spurs  of  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus ; 
and  M.  Sing  a r as  (now  Sinjur ),  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  extension  to  tho  S.  of  the  M. 
Masius.  The  latter  is  nearly  isolated  from  the 
main  ranges  on  the  X.,  and  extends  on  the  XE.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  The  two  most 
important  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  are.  as  we  have 
stated,  those  which  formed  its  W.  and  E.  boundaries, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ; but  brides  these,  there 
are  a number  of  smaller,  but  not  wholly  unimportant 
streams,  which  traverse  it  as  affluents  of  the  former 
rivers.  These  were  the  Ciiahokas  {Kkabur)  ; the 
Saocoras,  perhaps  the  same  ns  that  which  Xeno- 
phon calls  Moscas  (A  nab.  i.  5.  § 4) ; the  Bicuas  or 
Bilecha  ; and  the  Myodonium  ( Uermt *.)  Under 
the  Roman  Empire,  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  tho  western  was  called  Osrhoeite, 
while  tho  eastern  continued  to  bear  its  ancient 
name.  It  was  conquered  by  Trajan  in  a.d.  115, 
who  took  Singara  and  Nisibis,  and  formed  the 
throe  Roman  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Assyria,  of  which  Mesopotamia  reached  as  fur 
as  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  22.  23 ; 
Eutrop.  viii.  3 ; Euseb.  p.  165,  cd.  Scalig. ; Malalas, 
p.  274,  cd.  Bonn  ) But  even  Trajan  could  not 
retain  his  conquests  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  29),  and 
they  were  given  up  by  Hadrian  of  his  own  accord. 
(Spartian,//ndr.5;  Eutrop. Yiii. 6.)  Under  M.  Aure- 
lius, Mesopotamia  was  again  conquered  by  L.  Verus, 
as  far  as  the  Median  Wall  (8.  Rufus,  Brev.  14); 
and  the  conquest  was  further  secured  by  the  found- 
ation of  the  colonies  of  Carrhao  ou  the  Cbahoras 
and  Singara,  to  which  Septimius  Severn®  added 
those  of  Nisibis  and  Rhcsaena.  But  this  province 
was  a constant  cause  of  war  between  the  Persian 
and  Roman  empires ; and  at  length  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian  in 
a.  D.  363.  After  this  time  Mesopotamia  contained 
two  /irapx<a<:  Osrhoene,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Cliaboras,  with  the  capital  Edessa;  and  Meso- 
potamia, extending  as  far  south  os  Dura,  and  having 
Amida  as  its  capital.  The  province  was  governed 
by  a Praeses.  (Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Bbmuch, 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  204,  seq.) 

The  most  important  cities  of  this  province  were 
Batnak  or  Bathnae;  CARRHAK;  Circesitm; 
Nisibis  or  Antiocheia  Mygdoniae;  and  Sin- 
gara.  [V] 

ME'SPILA  (M/<r»tAa,  Xen.  A nab.  iii.  4.  § 10), 
an  ancient  deserted  city  of  Assyria,  noticed  by 
Xenophon  on  his  retreat  northwards  from  Babylonia. 
He  describes  it  as  about  6 parasanga  from  Larissa, 
on  the  same  (or  left)  hank  of  the  Tigris.  He  men- 
tions that  the  town  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
Medea,  and  that  its  walls  were  of  immense  size,  the 
foundations  being  of  polished  shelly  limestone,  50 
feet  in  breadth  and  height;  and  the  part  above, 
made  of  brick,  being  100  feet  high  and  50  broad. 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  work  he  states  to 
have  been  6 parasangs.  He  mentions,  as  a report, 
that  on  the  Medians  being  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
the  queen,  who  was  a Median,  fled  to  this  place ; 
and  that,  when  subsequently  the  place  was  besieged 
by  tho  Persians,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
take  it,  had  not  Zeus  aided  them  with  his  lightning. 
There  cuu  be  little  doubt  that  Mcspila  is  represented 
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by  the  present  Mosul, — the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  the  old  name, — and  that  the 
ruins  of  Koyunjik,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
(now  certainly  ascertained,  by  Colonel  Kawli neon's 
decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  found  there,  to 
have  been  a vast  palace  erected  by  Sennacherib), 
are  those  which  Xenophon  beheld  in  a state  much 
leas  injured  by  time  and  violence  than  they  are 
at  present.  (Lavard,  JSmevch  and  Babylon,  p. 
658.)  [V.] 

MESS  A (MeVovj),  one  of  the  nine  cities  of  La- 
conia enumerated  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  woKvrpfasy,  “ abounding  in  pigeons”  (/i  ii.  502). 
Strabo  says  that  the  position  of  Messa  was  unknown 
(viii.  p.  364) ; but  Pausanias  mentions  a town  and 
harbour,  named  Messa  (iii.  25.  § 9),  which  is  iden- 
tified by  most  modern  scholars  with  the  Homeric 
town.  This  Messa,  now  Mezapo , is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Mans,  between  Ilippola  and 
Oetylus  ; and  the  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood  arc 
said  to  abound  in  wild  pigeons.  (Leake,  Morra, 
voL  i p.  286 ; Boblaye,  Jircherchss,  <fc.  p.  9 1 ; 
Curtius,  Pdoponnesos,  voL  ii  p.  282.)  Leake, 
however,  has  subsequently  conjectured  that  Messa 
corresponds  to  Mistrd  in  the  Spartan  plain,  partly 
on  account  of  its  site,  and  partly  because  the 
Messa  of  Paussnias  could  never,  from  its  situation, 
have  been  a place  of  much  importance.  ( Pelopon - 
nesiaca,  p.  357.)  But  there  does  not  nppear  any 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  identity  of  the 
Messa  of  Pansanias  with  the  Messc  of  Homer. 

M ESS  A BAT  E'NE  (Plin.  vi.  27.  a 31  ; M*a<ro- 
Sartmf.  Strab.  xi.  p.  524  : Eth.  ManraBdrai,  PtoL 
vi.  4.  § 3),  a narrow  district  in  the  mid-land  of 
Susiana  (as  indeed  its  name  implies),  situated  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  under  Alt.  Cambalidus  (one  of  the 
southern  spurs  of  ML  Zagros),  to  the  N.  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Cussiaeb  Strabo  states  that  it  lies  under 
Zagrus,  and  is  either  a part  of  Media,  or,  as  others 
hold,  of  Elymaea  (xi.  p.  524) : in  another  place  he 
calls  Mas8abaticc  an  eparehatc  of  Elymaea,  and 
adds  that  the  best  pass  into  Assyria  lay  through  it 
(xvL  p.  744).  Ptolemy  (i  c.),  who  docs  not  mention 
the  district  by  its  name,  makes  the  Messabatae  the 
inhabitants  of  Pa  mot  scene,  itself  a subdivision  of 
Perrin,  adjoining  Media.  [V.] 

MESSA'NA  or  MESSE'NE  (M*<r<rfjrri  in  almost 
all  Greek  authors,  but  the  Doric  form  Mfcrcdra, 
which  is  found  in  Pindar,  was  universally  in  use 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  was  from  them 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  always  write  the  name 
Mes&ana:  Eth.  Mtaajrtos  and  Mtoadeiot,  Messa- 
nensis:  Messina),  an  important  city  of  Sicily,  situated 
on  the  strait  which  divided  that  island  from  Italy,  | 
nearly  opposite  to  Rhegium,  and  only  a few  miles 
from  Cape  Pdorus,  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  was  originally  called  Zancle  (Zc^kAtj:  Eth. 
ZayxKaiot),  a name  said  to  be  of  Siculian  origin,  de- 
rived from  Zdyichoy,  which  in  the  language  of  that 
people  meant  a sickle,  and  was  obviously  applied  to 
the  spot  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  curved 
spit  or  point  of  sand  which  encloses  its  port.  (Tbnc. 
vi.  4;  Steph.  By*,  s.v.  ZdywAij;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268; 
Diod.  iv.  85.)  From  this  derivation  of  the  name  it 
would  appear  probable  tliat  there  was  a Siculian  set- 
tlement on  the  spot,  before  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Greeks;  but  no  mention  of  this  is  found  in  history, 
and  all  ancient  writers  describe  Zancle  as  a Chalcidic 
colony.  According  to  Thucydides  it  was  at  first 
founded  by  a band  of  pirates  from  the  Italian  Cumae, 
itself  a colony  of  Chalcis;  but  the  advantageous 
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situation  of  the  place  soon  led  to  the  establishment 
there  of  a more  regular  colony,  consisting  of  settlers 
from  Chalcis  and  the  other  cities  of  Euboea,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Pcrieres  of  Chalcis  and  Cratnc- 
menea  of  Cumae,  who  became  the  joint  founders  or 
Oekists  of  the  new  colony  (Tbnc.  vi.  4).  This  state- 
ment of  Thucydides  is  confirmed  in  its  leading  points 
by  Pansanias;  while  Scymnus  Chins,  as  well  as 
Strabo,  though  agreeing  in  its  Chalcidic  origin,  re- 
present it  as  founded  immediately  from  the  Chalcidic 
1 colony  of  Naxos  in  Sicily.  (Paus.  iv.  23.  § 7 ; Scymn. 
Ch.  284 — 286;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  From  this  last 
version  we  may  infer  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  of 
more  recent  origin  than  Naxos,  and  therefore  not 
founded  till  after  735  n.  c.;  but  we  have  no  cine  to 
the  precise,  or  even  approximate  date,  of  its  esta- 
blishment. Of  its  early  history  we  know  scarcely 
anything;  but  we  may  probably  infer  that  it  raso 
early  to  a flourishing  condition,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Zanclaeans  were  able  before  the  close  of  tiie 
seventh  century  b.  c.  to  establish  two  colonies  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  bland : Mylae,  about  30  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Pelorus,  and  Himera,  much  further  to  the  W. 
(Thuc.  vi.  5;  Scymn.  Ch.  288;  Strab.  vL  p.  272.) 
The  latter  grew  up  into  a great  and  powerful  city, 
but  Mylae  appears  to  have  continued  for  the  most 
port  a mere  dependency  of  Zancle.  (Strab.  L c.) 

The  Zanclaeans  appear  to  hare  been  still  desirous 
of  extending  their  colonial  system  in  this  direction, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  induce  fresh  settlers  from  the 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this 
enterprise,  when  the  fall  of  Miletus  in  b.  c.  494 
gave  a fresh  impulse  to  emigration  from  that  quarter. 
A large  body  of  Samians,  together  with  some  of  the 
surviving  Milesians,  were  in  consequence  induced  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Zanclaeans,  and  set  out 
for  Sicily,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  N.  coast  between  Mylae  and  Himera,  which 
was  commonly  known  as  “ the  Fair  Shore  " (»j  KoA^ 
’A #mj.)  But  having  arrived,  on  their  way,  at  Locri 
Epitephyrii,  they  were  hero  persuaded  by  Anaxilaa, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  to  take  a treacherous  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Zandacan  troops,  who  were 
engaged  in  military  operations  elsewhere,  and  surprise 
the  city  of  Zancle  itself.  That  city  was  at  this  time 
under  the  government  of  a despot  named  Scythes,  to 
whom  Herodotus  gives  the  title  of  king.  On  finding 
themselves  thus  betrayed,  the  Zanclaeans  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  powerful  Hippocrates,  despot  of 
Gela;  but  that  monarch  in  his  turn  betrayed  them, 
and  instead  of  aiding  them  to  recover  possession  of 
Zancle,  made  common  cause  with  the  Samians,  whom 
he  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  city,  while  he 
threw  Scy tlies  into  prison,  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  Zanclaeans  into  captivity.  (Herod,  vi.  22 
— 24;  Thuc.  vi  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  293;  Arist.  PoL  v. 
3.)  By  this  sudden  revolution,  the  Samians  found 
themselves  in  undisputed  possession  of  Zancle,  but 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  their  new  acquisition.  Not 
many  years  afterwards  they  were  in  their  turn  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Anaxilas  himself,  who  is  said 
to  have  expelled  them  from  the  city,  which  he 
peopled  with  a mixed  body  of  colonists,  while  he 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Mesaene,  in  remembrance  of 
the  land  of  that  name  in  Greece,  from  which  his  own 
ancestors  derived  their  descent  (Thuc.  vi  4;  Herod. 
vii.  164;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.) 

The  exact  period  of  this  revolution  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty;  but  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Samians  at  Zancle  cannot  be  carried  back  further 
than  b.  c.  493,  while  their  subsequent  expulsion  or 
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•abjection  by  Anaxiias  most  have  occnrml  some  ! 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  b.  c.  476.  It  is  certain 
that  at  that  period  he  had  been  for  some  time  ruler 
both  of  Rhegium  and  Zancle,  the  latter  of  which, 
according  to  one  account,  he  had  placed  under  the 
nominal  government  of  his  son  Cleophron  or  Lco- 
phron.  (Diod.  xi.  48;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pgth.  ii.  34.) 
It  is  certain,  also,  that  before  the  close  of  his  reign 
Zancle  had  assumed  the  name  of  Messene  or  Mes- 
sana, by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  The 
error  of  Pausanias,  who  carries  back  the  whole  set- 
tlement, and  with  it  the  reign  of  Anaxiias  to  tlie 
close  of  the  Second  Mcssenian  War,  n.  c.  668,  has 
been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Bentley  {Dus.  on  P ha- 
laris,  pp.  204 — 224.)  It  is  probable  that  he  con- 
founded the  Second  Mcssenian  War  with  the  Third, 
which  was  really  contemporaneous  with  the  reign  of 
Anaxiias  (Clinton,  F.  1 7.  vol.  i.  p.  257);  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  fugitives  from  the  latter  were 
among  the  fresh  settlers  established  by  Anaxiias  at 
the  time  of  the  colonisation  of  Messana.  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  the  Samians  were  by  no  means 
absolutely  expelled,  as  stated  by  Thucydides,  but 
continued  to  inliabit  the  city  together  with  the  new 
colonists,  though  deprived  of  their  exclusive  ascend- 
ancy. (Herod.  viL  164;  Siefert,  Zancle- Messana, 
p.  16.) 

The  Messanians  for  somo  time  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  neighbours  of  Rhegium:  they  passed, 
after  the  death  of  Anaxiias,  under  the  government 
of  Micytbas,  and  subsequently  of  the  two  sons  of 
Anaxiias : but,  after  the  death  of  Ilieron,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  his  brother  Thrasybulus  from  Syracuse, 
they  took  the  opportunity,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  drive  out  their  despots  and 
assert  their  freedom  and  independence,  b.  c.  461. 
(Diod.  xi.  59,  66,  76.)  A large  body  of  the 
foreign  settlers,  who  bad  been  introduced  into  Sicily 
by  the  tyrants,  were  upon  this  occasion  established 
in  the  territory  of  Messana,  a proof  that  it  was  at 
this  period  still  thinly  peopled:  but  the  city  seems 
to  have  participated  largely  in  the  prosperity  which 
the  Sicilian  republics  in  general  enjoyed  during  the 
period  that  followed,  B.  c.  460  — 410.  The  great 
fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
port,  were  natural  advantages  which  qualified  it  to 
become  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Sicily:  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  throughout  the  period  in 
question.  In  b.  c.  426.  their  tranquillity  was,  how- 
ever, interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
under  Laches,  which  established  itself  at  Rhegium, 
on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  straits  ; and  from  thence 
made  an  attack  on  Mylac,  a fortress  and  dependency 
of  the  Messanians,  which,  though  occupied  by  a 
strong  garrison,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  laches, 
with  his  allies,  hereupon  marched  against  Messana 
itself,  which  was  unable  to  resist  bo  large  a force, 
and  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Athenian 
alliance.  (Time.  iii.  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  But 
the  next  year  (b.  c.  425)  the  Messanians  hastened 
to  desert  their  new  alliance,  and  join  that  of  the 
Syracusans;  and  from  thenceforth  their  port  became 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  combined  Syracusan 
ami  Locrian  fleets.  (Thuc.  iv.  1,  24,  25.)  They 
themselves,  also,  on  one  occasion,  took  courage  to 
make  a vigorous  attack  on  their  Chalcidie  neigh- 
bours of  Naxos,  and  were  able  to  defeat  the  Na- 
xians  themselves,  and  shut  them  up  within  their 
walls;  but  were  iu  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Sicu- 
lians  and  Leontines,  who  had  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  Naxos,  and  who  for  a short  time  laid  siege,  but 
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without  effect,  to  Messana  itself.  (Thuc.  iv.  25.) 
The  Messanians  were  included  in  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  Sicily,  B-c.  424;  but  were  themselves  still 
divided  by  factions,  and  appear  at  one  time  to  have 
for  a short  period  passed  under  the  actual  dominion 
of  the  Locrians.  (Id.  ▼.  5.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  o.  415)  they  were 
again  independent,  and  on  that  occasion  they  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  a neutral  position,  though  in 
rain  solicited  by  the  Athenians  on  one  side,  and 
the  Syracusans  on  the  other.  An  attempt  of  tho 
former  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city  by 
treachery  proved  wholly  ineffectual.  (Diod.  xiii.  4 ; 
Thuc.  vi.  48,  74.)  A few  years  later,  the  Messa- 
nians afforded  a hospitable  refuge  to  the  fugitives 
from  Uimcra,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Carthaginians,  n.  c.  409  (Diod.  xiii.  61),  and  sent 
an  auxiliary  force  to  assist  in  tlie  defence  of  Agri- 
gentum  against  the  same  people,  (Id.  86.) 

It  appears  certain  that  Messana  was  at  this 
period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  the  Messa- 
nians and  Rhegians  together  could  equip  a fleet  of 
not  less  than  80  triremes (xiv.  8);  and  their  combined 
forces  were  viewed  with  respect,  if  not  with  appre- 
hension, even  by  the  powerful  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
(Id.  44.)  But  though  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  that  despot,  the  Messanians  did  not  share  in 
the  strong  sympathies  of  the  Rhegians  with  the 
Chalcidie  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana  [Rhegium], 
and  pursued  an  uncertain  and  vacillating  policy. 
(Diod.  xiv.  8,  40,  44.)  But  while  they  thus 
sought  to  evade  the  hostility  of  the  Syracusan 
despot,  they  were  visited  by  a more  severe  calamity. 
Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  landed 
in  Sicily  in  b.  c.  396,  having  compelled  Dionysius  to 
fall  back  upon  Syracuse,  himself  advanced  with  a 
large  army  from  Panonnus,  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island.  Messana  was  the  immediate  object  of 
tlie  campaign,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its 
port;  and  it  was  so  ill  prepared  for  defence,  that 
notwithstanding  the  spirited  resistance  of  its  citizens, 
it  was  taken  by  Himilcon  with  little  difficulty. 
Great  part  of  the  inhabitants  made  their  escape  to 
the  surrounding  country  ; but  the  rest  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  only  the  walls  of  the  city  levelled 
to  the  ground,  but  all  its  buildings  so  studiously 
destroyed  as,  according  to  the  expression  of  Diodorus, 
to  leave  scarcely  a trace  of  where  it  had  formerly 
stood.  (Diod.  xiv.  56 — 58.) 

After  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Cartha- 
ginans,  Dionysius  endeavoured  to  repeople  Messana 
with  tlie  fugitive  citizens  who  survived,  to  whom 
he  added  fresh  colonists  from  Locri  awl  Medma, 
together  with  a small  body  of  Messanian  exiles,  but 
tho  latter  were  soon  after  transferred  to  the  newly 
founded  city  of  Tyndaris.  (Diod.  xiv.  78.)  Mean- 
while, the  Rhegians,  who  viewed  with  dissatisfaction 
the  footing  thus  established  by  Dionysius  on  the 
Sicilian  straits,  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  their  turn 
an  advanced  post  against  the  Messanians  by  forti- 
fying Mylae,  where  they  established  the  exiles  from 
Naxos,  Catana,  and  other  cities,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  Dionysius.  (Id.  xiv. 
87.)  The  attempt,  however,  proved  abortive  : the 
Messanians  recovered  possession  of  Mylae,  and  con- 
tinued to  support  Dionysius  in  his  enterprises  agains: 
Rhegium.  (Id.  87,  103.)  After  the  death  of 
that  despot,  we  bear  bat  little  of  Messana,  which 
appears  to  have  gradually,  but  slowly,  risen  again  to 
a flourishing  condition.  In  b.  c.  357  the  Me&sa- 
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nians  are  mentioned  as  sending  assistance  to  Dion 
against  the  younger  Dionysius;  and  after  the  death 
of  Dion,  they  repulsed  an  attempt  of  Cullippus  to 
make  himself  master  of  their  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  9; 
l’lut.  Ditto,  58.)  At  a somewhat  later  period, 
however,  they  foil  under  the  yoke  of  a tyrant  named 
Hippon,  from  whom  they  were  freed  by  Tiinoleon, 
(».  c.  339),  and  at  the  same  time  detached  from 
the  alliance  of  Carthage,  to  which  they  had  been  for 
a time  compelled  to  adhere.  (Diod.  xvi.  69;  Plut. 
TinoL  20,  34.) 

Hut  Messana  did  not  long  enjoy  her  newly  re- 
covered freedom.  Sbon  after  the  establishment  of 
Agathocles  at  Syracuse,  that  monarch  turned  his 
arms  against  Messana,  and,  though  his  first  attempts, 
in  B.  C.  315,  were  unsuccessful,  nnd  he  was  even 
compelled  to  restore  the  fortress  of  My  lac,  of  which 
he  had  for  a time  made  himself  master,  n few  years 
laler,  b.  c.  312,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
power  at  Messana  itself.  (Diod.  xix.  65, 102.)  Hut 
the  severities  which  he  exercised  against  the  party 
which  lmd  opposod  him  completely  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Mcssanians,  and  they  readily  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  the  defeat  of  the  tyrant  at 
Eenomns  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  311,  to  throw 
off  his  yoke  and  declare  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginian alliance.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  The  death  of 
Agathocles,  soon  after,  brought  upon  the  Mes- 
senians  even  heavier  calamities  than  his  enmity  had 
done.  The  numerous  bands  of  mercenary  troops,  j 
chiefly  of  Campanian,  or  at  least  Oscan,  extraction, 
which  the  despot  had  assembled  in  Sicily,  wore,  after 
his  death,  compelled  by  the  Syracusans,  with  the 
support  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  quit  the  island. 
Hut,  having  arrived  with  that  object  at  Messana, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  citkens, 
and  quartered  in  their  houses,  they  suddenly  turned 
against  them,  massacred  the  male  inhabitants,  made 
themselves  mastere  of  their  wives,  houses,  and  pro- 
perty, and  thus  established  themselves  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city.  (Pol.  i.  7;  Diod.  xxl  18, 
Exc.  H.  p.  493;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  They  now  as- 
sumed tiie  name  of  Mamertim  (Mo^re/mVoi),  or 
“ the  children  of  Mars,’’  from  Mamers,  an  Oscan 
name  of  that  deity,  which  is  found  also  in  old  Latin. 
(Diod.  I c .;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73.)  The  city,  however, 
continued  to  be  called  Messana,  though  they  at- 
tempted to  change  its  name  to  Mamertina:  Cicero, 
indeed,  in  several  instances  calls  it  “ Mamertina 
civitas"  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5,46,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  &c.), 
but  much  more  frequently  Messana,  though  the  in- 
habitants were  in  his  time  universally  called  Mu- 
inertini.  The  precise  period  of  the  occupation  of 
Messana  by  the  Mamertines  is  nowhere  stated. 
Polybius  tells  us  that  it  occurred  not  long  before 
that  of  Rhegium  by  the  Campanians  tinder  Decius, 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  year  280  b.  cn  while 
it  must  have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Agathocles  in  b.  c.  289 : the  year  282  is  that 
commonly  assigned,  but  within  the  above  limits  this 
is  merely  conjectural. 

The  Mamertines  now  rapidly  extended  their  power 
over  the  whole  NE.  angle  of  Sicily,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  fortresses  and  towns.  The 
occupation  of  Rhegium  by  the  Campanians,  under 
very  similar  circumstances,  contributed  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  they  beenmo  one  of  the  most 
formidable  powers  in  Sicily.  The  arrivul  of  Pyrrhus 
in  the  island  (n.  c.  278)  for  a time  gave  a check  to 
their  aggrandisement : they  in  vain  combined  with 
the  Carthaginians  to  prevent  his  landing;  but, 
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though  he  defeated  their  forces  in  a liattlc  and  took 
several  of  their  fortresses,  he  did  not  attack  Messana 
itself;  and  on  his  return  to  Italy  the  Mamertines 
sent  a large  force  across  the  straits  which  attacked 
the  army  of  the  king  on  its  march,  and  inflicted  on 
him  severe  looses.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  23,  24;  Diod.  xxi. 
7.  p.  495.)  The  Mamertines,  however,  soon  found 
a more  formidable  enemy  in  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
who,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from 
Sicily,  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
chief  power  in  that  city.  His  efforts  were  early 
directed  against  the  Mamertines;  and  after  the  fall 
of  Rhegium,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in 
n.  c.  271,  he  invaded  their  territory  with  a great 
army,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Mylae,  and  defeated 
the  Mamertines  in  a battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Longanus,  with  such  slaughter  that  they  were 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  Messana  itself  withont 
a blow;  and  the  city  was  saved  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a Carthaginian  force  under  ITannihal. 
(Pol.  i.  8,  9;  Diod.  xxii.  13.  pp.  499,  500.)  The 
events  which  followed  arc  obscurely  known  to  us, 
and  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain  ; but  the 
Mamertines  seem  to  have  found  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  Btand  alone  against  the  power  of  Hieron ; 
and,  while  ono  party  was  disposed  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  another 
sought  protection  from  the  power  of  Rome.  The  latter 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  an  embassy  sent  by  the 
Mamertines,  to  invoke  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
first  gave  occasion  to  the  intervention  of  that  people 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  became  the  origin  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  264.  (Pol.  i.  10;  Diod.  xxiii. 
1 ; Zonar.  viii.  8 ; Oros.  iv.  7 ; Liv.  EpiL  xvi.) 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  promised  aid  from  Rome 
the  Carthaginian  party  had  again  prevailed,  and  the 
citadel  was  occupied  by  a Carthaginian  garrison; 
but  this  was  expelled  by  the  Mamertines  themselves 
on  the  arrival  of  C.  Claudius;  and  soon  after  the 
consul  Appius  Claudius  landed  at  Messana,  nnd  drove 
off  in  succession  the  Carthaginians  and  Hieron,  who 
had  just  before  concluded  an  alliance  against  the 
Mamertines,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  with  theit 
combined  forces.  (Pol.  i.  11,  12;  Diod.  xxiii.  1,  3 
p.  501 ; Zonar.  viii.  8,  9 ; Dion  Cass.  Exc.  Vat.  58 — 
60.)  Messana  was  now  protected  by  a Roman  gar- 
rison. and,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  which 
followed,  continued  to  be  one  of  their  chief  strong- 
holds and  the  principal  station  of  their  fleets.  The 
importance  of  its  harbour,  as  well  as  its  ready  com- 
munication with  Italy,  rendered  it  a point  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Romans ; and  the  Mamertines  eitlici 
continued  steadily  faithful  or  were  kept  under  by  the 
constant  presence  of  a Roman  force.  (Pol.  i.  21. 
25,  38,  52;  Diod.  xxiii.  18.  p.  505,  xxiv.  1.  p.  508; 
Zonar,  viii.  10,  12.)  At  the  close  of  tlic  war  the 
Mamertines  obtained  a renewal  of  their  treaty,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  henceforth  the  nominal  privileges 
of  an  allied  city  ( foederata  ciciUu),  while  they  in 
reality  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  (Cic. 
Kerr.  iii.  6.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we  find 
them  still  retaining  this  privileged  condition;  and 
though  this  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  protect 
them  against  the  exactions  of  Verm,  the  Mamertines 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  safer  policy  of  suppodiug 
the  praetor  in  all  his  oppressions  and  conciliating  him 
by  bribes,  so  that  they  are  represented  by  the  orator 
as  the  accomplices,  as  well  as  defenders,  of  all  hia 
iniquities.  (Cic.  lb.  ii.  5,  46,  iv.  8,  G7,  &c.) 

Messana  was  certainly  at  this  time  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  flourishing  places  in  Sicily.  Cicero 
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calls  it  a very  great  and  very  rich  city  (“  civitas 
maxi  in  a et  locnpletissima,”  Verr,  v.  17),  and  extob 
the  advantages  of  its  situation,  its  poet,  and  its 
buildings.  ( lb . iv.  2.)  hike  all  other  allied  cities, 
it  had  its  own  senate  and  magistrates,  and  was 
legally  subject  to  no  other  contributions  than  the 
furnishing  ships  and  naval  supplies  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  contributing  a certain  proportion  of  the  corn 
furnished  by  Sicily  to  Rome  at  a given  rate  of  re- 
muneration. (/&.  v.  17 — 22.)  Nor  does  Messana 
appear  to  have  suffered  severely  from  any  of  the  wars 
that  caused  such  ravages  in  Sicily,  though  it  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken  and  plundered  by  Athenion 
during  the  Servile  War,  n.c.  101.  (Dion  Casa. 
Fr.  Val.  p.  534.)  In  the  Civil  War,  u.  c.  48,  it 
was  the  station  of  a part  of  the  fleet  of  Caesar,  which 
was  attacked  there  by  that  of  Pompcy  under  Cassius, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ships,  thirty-five  in  number, 
burnt;  but  the  city  itself  was  protected  by  the 
presence  of  a Roman  legiov.  (Cats.  B.  C.  iii.  101.) 
At  a somewliat  later  period  it  was  the  head-quarters 
and  chief  stronghold  of  Sextus  Pompeius  during  his 
war  with  Octavian,  n.  c.  36;  and  its  capacious  har- 
bour became  the  station  of  the  fleet  with  which  he 


commanded  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  as  far  os  Tau- 
rumeuium  on  the  one  aide  and  Tyndaris  on  the 
other.  It  was  from  thence  also  that  Pompeius, 
after  the  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  Agrippa,  made 
fais  escape  with  a squadron  of  only  seventeen  ships. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  97,  103,  109,  122;  Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  1 — 12;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.) 

It  was  in  all  probability  in  consequence  of  this 
war  that  Messana  lost  the  privileged  condition  it  bad 
so  long  enjoyed  ; but  its  inhabitants  received  in  ex- 
change the  Roman  franchise,  and  it  was  placed  in 
the  ordinary  position  of  a Roman  municipiam.  It 
still  continued  to  be  a flourishing  place.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  os  one  of  the  few  cities  in  Sicily  that 
were  in  his  day  well  peopled  ; and  though  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  it  reappears  during  the  Gothic  wars 
as  one  of  the  chief  cities  and  roost  important  for- 
tresses in  the  island, — a rank  it  had  undoubtedly 
held  throughout  the  intervening  period.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  268  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; PtoL  iii.  4.  § 9 ; Mel.  ii. 
7.  § 16  ; Procop,  B.  G.  i.  8,  iii.  39.)  The  wine  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Messana.  known  aa  Vroum 
Mainertinum,  enjoyed  a great  reputation  in  the  days 
of  Pliny;  it  was  first  brought  into  vogue  by  the 
dictator  Caesar.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  a.  8.) 

Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  middle  ages 
Messina  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily ; and  still  ranks  as  the  second  city  in 
the  island.  It  has,  however,  but  few  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  only  vestiges  are  some  baths  and 
tesselatcd  pavements,  and  a small  old  church,  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  part  of  a Roman  basilica. 
(Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  118.)  Another  church,  called 
S.  Giovanni  de'  Fiorentmi  is  believed,  but  wholly 
without  authority,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Sa- 
crarium  or  family  chapel  of  Hcios,  from  which 
Verna*  purloined  a bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  attri- 
buted to  Myron,  and  one  of  Cupid,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
2,  3.) 

The  celebrated  port  of  Messana,  to  which  the  city 
owed  its  chief  importance  in  ancient  us  well  as 
modern  times,  is  formed  by  a projecting  spit  or 
tongue  of  sand,  which  curves  round  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent  or  sickle  (whence  the  name  of  7-ancle  was 
supposed  to  be  derived),  and  constitutes  a natural 
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mole,  rendering  the  harbour  within  perfectly  secure. 
This  singular  bulwark  is  called  by  Diodorus  the 
Actb  (’Akttj),  and  its  construction  was  attributed 
by  fable  to  the  giant  Orion  (Diod.  iv.  85),  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  perfectly 
natural  formation.  The  harbour  within  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  be  capable  of  containing  a fleet  of  600 
ships  (xiv.  56 ),  and  has  abundant  depth  of  water, 
even  for  the  largest  ships  of  modern  days.  The 
celebrated  whirlpool  of  the  Chary bdis  is  situated 
just  outside  the  Act£,  nearly  opposite  the  modern 
lighthouse,  but  out  of  the  track  of  vessels  entering 
the  harbour  of  Messina.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  123.) 

Though  the  city  itself  is  built  close  to  the  harbour 
on  level  ground,  immediately  at  the  back  of  it  rise 
steep  hills,  forming  the  underfalls  of  a range  of 
mountains  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Pelorus  to  that  of  Tauromenium.  This 
ridge,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it  next  to  Cape  Pelorus, 
was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Moss  Nkitu- 
hius  ; but  a part  of  the  same  range  forming  one  of 
the  underfalls  near  Messina  is  called,  both  by  Dio- 
dorus and  Polybius,  the  Chalridic  mount  (rb  XaA/a- 
SiKbv  6pof,  Pol.  i.  1 1 ; 6 KA<pos  6 KaAovfifvos  XaA- 
KiSordr,  Diod.  xxiii.  1),  and  was  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Hierun  of  Syracuse  when  he  kid  siege  to 
Messana,  b.  c.  264.  But  neither  this,  nor  tlie  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  same 
time  at  a place  called  Sunes  or  Runes  (XtWis, 
PoL;  E ifvets,  Diod.),  can  be  identified  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

The  coins  of  Messana  are  numerous  and  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  the 
city.  There  exist  r — 1. Coins  of  Zancle, before  the  time 
of  Anaxilas,  with  the  name  written  in  old  characters 
AANKAE,  a dialectic  form  of  the  name.  2.  Coins 
of  Messana,  with  the  Ionic  legend  ME22ENION, 
and  types  taken  from  the  coins  of  Samoa.  These 
most  be  referred  to  the  period  of  Anaxilas  imme- 
diately after  his  conquest  of  the  city,  while  the 
Samian  colonists  still  inhabited  it.  8.  Coins  of 
Messana,  with  the  typo  of  a hare,  which  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  as  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the 
city,  because  that  animal  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Sicily  by  Anaxilas.  (Pollux,  Onom.  v. 
75.)  These  coins,  which  are  numerous,  and  range 
over  a considerable  period  of  time,  show  the  gradual 
preponderance  of  the  Doric  element  in  the  city  ; the 
ruder  and  earlier  ones  having  the  legend  in  the  Ionic 
form  ME22ENI0N,  the  latter  ones  in  the  Doric 
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form  ME22ANION  or  ME22ANIHN.  4.  Coins 
struck  by  the  Mainertines,  with  Die  name  of  MA- 
MEPTINflN.  These  are  very  numerous,  but  in 
copper  only.  (Millingen,  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit 
vo].  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  93 — 98  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  219 — 
224.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MESSA'PIA  (Nimris),  was  the  name  com- 
monly given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsula  forming 
Die  SK.  extremity  of  Italy,  called  by  the  Komaiut 
Calabria.  But  the  usage  of  the  term  was  very 
fluctuating;  Iapygia  and  Messapia  being  used  some- 
times as  synonymous,  sometimes  the  latter  con- 
sidered as  a part  only  of  the  former  more  general 
designation.  (Pol.  iii.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277,  282.) 
[This  question  is  more  fully  discussed  under  Cala- 
bria, Vol.  I.  p.  472.]  The  same  uncertainty  pre- 
vails, though  to  a less  degree,  in  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  people,  the  Mkssapji  (Mtoodmot),  who 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (vii.  170)  as  a tribe  of 
the  Iapygians,  aud  appear  to  be  certainly  identical 
wiUi  the  Calabri  of  Die  Homans,  though  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  two  such  different  ap- 
pellations. The  ethnical  affinities  of  the  Messapians 
have  already  been  discussed,  as  well  os  their  history 
related,  under  the  article  Calabria. 

Italian  topographers  in  general  admit  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a to  ten  of  the  name  of  Messapia,  the  site  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village  now 
called  Mesogne,  between  Oria  and  Brindisi ; but 
the  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  alone  the  name  is 
found,  appears  to  be  corrupt;  and  we  should  proba- 
bly read,  with  Cluverius  and  Mommsen,  “ Varia 
(Uria)  cui  cognomen  ad  discrimen  Apulac  Mes- 
sapia." (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.  § 100;  Cluver,  Ital. 
p.  1248;  Mommsen,  Dio  L’ntcr.  Ital.  DiaUkte , p. 
61.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MESSA'PIUM,  mountain  of  Boeotia.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  414,  a.] 

MESSE'IS  1.  A fountain  of  Phcrae 

in  Thessaly.  [Piikrak.] 

2.  A fountain  of  Thcrapnc  in  Laconia.  (Paus.  iii. 

20.  § 1.) 

MhSSE'NE  Eth.  and  Adj.  M«r- 

oiftnos:  Adj.  Murfrijeiands),  the  later  capital  of 
Messenia,  built  under  Die  direction  of  Epaminoiulns 
in  b.  c.  869.  (Diod.  xv.  66;  Paus.  iv.  27.)  The 
name  of  Messene  had  been  applied  in  ancient  times 
to  Die  country  inhabited  by  the  Messenians;  but 
there  was  no  city  of  this  name  till  the  one  founded 
by  Epaminondaa.  The  Thebans  and  their  allies 
assisted  the  Messenians  in  building  it ; and  the  best 
architects  and  masons  were  invited  from  all  Greece 
to  lay  out  the  city  with  regularity,  and  to  arrange 
and  construct  properly  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings.  Epaminondas  also  took  especial  pains 
with  the  fortifications,  which  were  regarded  by 
Pausanias  as  the  most  perfect  in  Greece.  The  walls, 
as  well  as  the  towers  and  bulwarks,  were  built  en- 
tirely of  stone;  and  the  excellence  and  solidity  of 
the  masonry  arc  still  apparent  in  the  existing 
remains.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 5.)  The  foundation  of 
the  city  was  attended  with  great  pomp  and  the 
celebration  of  solemn  sacrifices.  First,  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  Epaminondas,  who  was  recognised 
as  Oekist  or  Founder,  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo 
Ismenius, — by  the  Argive*  to  Die  Argive  Hera  and 
Zeus  Nemcius,— by  the  Messenians  to  Zeus  Itho- 
matas  and  the  Dioscuri.  Next,  prayer  was  offered 
to  the  ancient  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Messeniun 
nation,  especially  to  the  warrior  Aristomencs,  that 
they  would  tumo  hack  and  tuXe  up  their  abode  in 
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| the  new  city.  After  this,  the  ground  was  marked 
I out  and  the  building  began,  under  the  sound  of  Argive 
and  Boeotian  flutes,  playing  the  strains  of  Pronomus 
and  Sacadas.  (Paus.  iv.  28.  § 6;  G rote’s  Greece , 
vol.  ix.  p.  309.)  The  history  of  this  town  is  related 
under  Mrsskxia,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
place  to  give  an  account  of  ita  topography. 

Messene  is  situated  upon  a rugged  mountain, 
which  rises  between  the  two  great  Messenian  plains, 
and  which  thus  commands  the  whole  country.  This 
mountain,  about  half-way  up,  divides  into  two  sum- 
mits, of  which  the  northern  was  called  Ithome  and 
the  southern  Eva.  The  sharp  ridge  connecting 
them  is  about  half  a mile  in  length.  ML  Ithome 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in  all  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  rises  to  the  height  of  2631  feet,  or  more 
than  700  feet  higher  than  the  Acrocorinthus;  but  it 
looks  much  loftier  Dian  it  really  is,  in  consequence 
of  its  precipitous  sides  and  isolated  position. 
Upon  this  summit  the  Acropolis  of  Messene  was 
built;  but  the  city  itself  was  situated  in  a hollow 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a shell,  extending  on  the 
west  side  of  the  sharp  ridge  which  cunnects  Ithome 
and  Eva.  The  city  was  connected  by  a continuous 
wall  with  its  acropolis.  There  arc  considerable 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  walls  may  still 
be  traced  in  Die  greater  part  of  their  extent  They 
are  most  perfect  on  the  northern  side,  with  the 
Arcadian  or  Megalopolitan  gate  in  the  centre.  They 
may  be  followed  up  to  the  summit  of  Ithome,  and 
then  along  the  ridge  connecting  IUiome  and 
Eva  ; but  here  towards  the  south-east  traces  of 
them  are  sometimes  lost  In  this  part,  however, 
the  foundations  of  the  eastern  or  Laconian  gate 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  clearly  seen.  The  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Eva  was  evidently  not  included  within 
the  city  walls.  The  direction  of  the  southern 
wall  is  most  uncertain.  From  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
southern  gate,  and  near  which  the  present  rood  runs 
to  the  southern  Me&scnian  plain,  no  line  of  walls  can 
be  traced  ; but  on  the  western  side  the  walls  may 
again  bo  clearly  followed.  The  circumference  of  tho 
walls  is  about  47  stadia,  or  nearly  6 English  miles  ; 
but  it  includes  a large  space  altogether  unfit  for  the 
site  of  buildings;  and  the  great  extent  was  doubtless 
intended  to  receive  a part  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation in  time  of  war. 

The  space  included  within  the  city- walls  now  con- 
sists of  corn-fields  and  pastures  amidst  woods  of  wild 
olive  and  oak.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
town  is  the  modern  village  of  Mavromati ; and  near 
the  southern  gate,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eva,  arc  two 
poor  villages,  named  Simissa.  On  the  eastern  slojx* 
of  Mount  Eva  is  the  monastery  of  Yurkano,  embossed 
in  cy  press  and  orange  groves,  and  one  of  the  most 
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OT.A2*  or  THE  RCIX8  OF  MIWF.SE. 
A.  Arcadian  or  Mcgalopoliun  Gate. 


mens  of  Greek  military  architecture  in  existence. 
Its  form  is  seen  in  the  preceding  plan.  It  is  a small 
fortress,  containing  double  gates  opposite  to  one 
another,  and  connected  by  a circular  court  of  62 
feet  in  diameter.  In  front  of  the  outer  gate  on 
either  side  is  a strong  rectangular  tower.  Upon 
entering  the  court  through  the  outer  gate,  there  is  a 
niche  on  each  side  for  a statue,  with  an  inscription 
over  it.  The  one  on  the  left  hand  is  still  legible, 
and  mentions  Quintus  Plotins  Kuphemion  as  the  re- 
storer (Bockh,  Inter.  No.  1460).  Pansanias  (iv. 
33.  §3)  notices  in  this  gate  a Hermes  in  the  Attic 
style,  which  may  possibly  have  stood  in  one  of  these 
niches.  I^'ske  observes  that  the  interior  masonry 
of  the  circular  court  is  the  most  exact  and  beautiful 
ho  ever  saw.  The  lower  course  is  a row  of  stones, 
each  about  5}  in  length  and  half  aa  much  in  height; 
upon  this  is  placed  another  course  of  stones  of  equal 
length  and  ot  half  the  height,  the  joints  of  which  are 
precisely  ovei  the  centre  of  each  atone  in  the  lower 
course.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  has  fallen : 
nine  courses  are  the  most  that  remain.  Neither 
gateway  retains  its  covering,  but  the  fait  architrave 
of  the  inner  one  lies  in  an  oblique  position  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  wall  by  which  it  was  formerly  supported ; 
it  measures  18  feet  8 inches  in  length  by  4 feet  2 
inches  in  breadth,  and  2 feet  10  inches  in  thickness. 


The  road  still  leads  through  this  gate  into  the  circuit 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  ruins  of  the  towers,  with 
the  intcijacent  curtains,  close  to  the  gate  on  the  slnpo 
of  Mount  Ithome,  show  this  part  of  the  fortificationn 
to  have  resembled  a chain  of  strong  redoubts,  each 
tower  constituting  a fortress  of  itself.  u A flight  of 
steps  behind  the  curtain  led  to  a door  in  tire  flank  of 
the  tower  at  half  its  height.  The  upper  apartment, 
which  was  entered  by  the  door,  had  a range  of  loop- 
holes, or  embrasures,  on  a line  with  the  door,  looking 
along  the  parapet  of  the  curtain,  and  was  lighted  by 
two  windows  above.  The  embrasures,  of  which  there 
are  some  in  each  face  of  the  towers,  have  an  opening 
of  7 inches  within,  and  of  3 fret  9 inches  without,  so 
that,  with  a small  opening,  their  scope  is  very  great. 
The  windows  appear  to  be  too  high  for  any  )turpo*e 
but  to  give  light.  Both  the  curtains  and  towers  in 
tills  part  of  the  walls  are  constructed  entirely  of 
large  squared  blocks,  without  rubble  or  cement.  The 
curtains  are  9 feet  thick.  The  inner  face  of  the 
towers  has  neither  door  nor  window.  The  tower 
next  to  the  gate  of  Megalopolis  has  had  all  the  stones 
disjointed,  like  those  of  the  l*r»pylaea  at  At  liens, 
proltahly  by  an  earthquake.*  The  towers  are  in  ge- 
neral about  23  fret  square,  projecting  about  1 4 feet 
from  a curtain  varying  in  length  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  8 or  10  feet  in  thickness. 
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IT;*  inMoury  ««a  not  in  general  inch  as  has  been  t 
describe l *l  the  lowers  near  the  gate  of  Megalopolis, 
but,  as  in  incut  Greek  works  at  defence,  o insisted  of 
An  exterior  and  interior  facing  of  that  kind  of  ma- 
sonry filled  up  wilh  rubble. 

In  describing  Meuretic,  Pausan'm  first  mention* 
the  Agora,  which  contained  a fountain  called  Ar- 
ainoe,  supplied  by  a sublrmuieuu*  canal  from  the 
source  nanred  Clepwydrw.  In  the  Agora,  probably  in 
the  centre,  was  a statue  of  Zeus  Sotcr.  The  various 
temple*,  which  he  then  proceed*  to  enumerate, 
either  surrounded  the  Agora,  or  wen*  in  it*  tin  me-  , 
diale  neighbourhood.  These  were  temple*  of  Ptwcklon  ; 
and  Aphrodite;  a ntarble  stutue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  the  work  of  Daroopbou,  who  also  made  the 
statue  of  Artemis  Laphria;  a temple  of  Etleithjia. 
a Mired  building  of  tbo  Caret**,  and  a sanctuary  of 
Ikcmeter,  containing  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  But 
the  temple  of  Asclepu*  contained  tbo  greatest  num- 
ber of  status*,  all  of  which  were  made  by  Danwv 
pbon.  The  temple  of  Mown*  contained  her  statue 
in  gold  anJ  Parian  marble,  while  the  hack  tart  was 
adorned  with  picture*  representing  the  Mwuenian 
heroes  and  kings.  A building,  colled  Hrermythium, 
contained  statues  of  all  the  g<*L*  worshipped  by  the 
Greek*.  Pausanias  next  mentions  the  gymnasium, 
with  statu**  made  by  Aegyptinn  artists,  a pillar 
bearing  a figure  uf  Aolhida*  iu  relief,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  Arist'«nmi*s,  — the  stadium  containing  a 
brazen  statue  of  Aristomcnos  ; and  lastly,  the  theatre, 
with  the  adjoining  temple  of  Straps*  ami  Isis.  The 
fountain  called  Clepsydra  occurs  in  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  Ithome.  On  tlie  summit  was  a temple 
of  Zeus  Ithooiatas ; and  an  annual  festival,  called 
Ithomaca,  was  celebrated  in  bmotur  of  the  god. 
(Pans.  iv.  SI.  § 6— iv.  SS.  § 2.) 

The  Agnrn  must  have  stood  near  the  modern 
village  of  Sfuervmdli,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  w hich 
most  of  the  foundation*  of  the  ancient  building*  are 
found.  The  rivulet,  which  now  runs  uni  on  Sued 
through  the  village,  was  in  ancient  times  conducted 
through  a subterraneous  canal,  and  formed  the 
fountain  Ardnn*  mentioned  above.  The  modem 
village  has  derived  its  name  from  the  spring, — 
Afarromati  meaning  Black  .Spring  or  Black  Eye. 
Smith  of  tlie  site  af  the  Agora  are  the  nuns  of  the 
stadium,  of  which  the  upper  or  cirvubur  end  and 
inoee  than  half  of  one  of  the  side*  still  remain. 
The  rivulet  of  A/arrvmati  now  runs  through  the 
length  of  the  stadium.  **  The  stadium  was  sur- 
rounded by  a colonnade,  which  was  double  at  the  ! 
upper  end  : here  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  columns  are  i 
in  their  original  place*  ; there  were  about  twenty  in  1 
each  row,  1 foot  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  Doric  I 
fluting*.  Part  of  the  colonnade,  on  the  right  side  of  j 
the  stadium,  is  likewise  in  its  place,  and  on  the  left 
side  is  tlie  foundation  of  a public  edifice,  where  are 
many  pierr*  of  column*  of  the  same  description  as 
the  colonnade  round  the  stadium.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  HierothyMum.  Tho  atone  seats  of  the  sta- 
dium did  not  extend  its  whole  length,  hut  nbout  two- 
thirds  only ; at  the  circular  end.  they  at*  must  perfect." 
(Lrakc.)  Immediately  sooth  of  the  stadium  in  a 
wall,  which  appear*  to  have  been  port  of  the  walla  uf 
the  city,  In  thin  wall  a small  temple  i*  built,  like 
a kind  uf  tower.  Between  the  stadium  and  the  village 
of  Jfarromdti,  to  the  writ  of  the  rivulet,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a small 'theatre,  about  60  foot  in  diameter. 
North  of  the  stadium  the  slope  is  divided  into  terraces, 
of  which  tlie  supporting  wall*  still  remain.  Here  some 
of  the  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  probably  stood. 
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In  ascending  Mount  It  borne,  there  is  about  hnlf 
way  Up  a terrace  of  eousUIrrahle  *i*e.  which  «Wm- 
mands  a fine  view  of  the  Mcaeenian  gulf.  Here  the 
French  Cotnmisaiou  discovered  some  mins  over* 
grown  with  shrub*,  which  appear  to  have  been 
an  Ionic  temple  facing  the  east,  containing  a porch 
with  two  column*  and  a cello.  This  w*a  probably  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  as  an  inscription  here  found  con- 
tain* the  name*  of  Me— eniana,  who  had  held  the 
priesthood  of  Artemi*  Limnatia,  and  the  remain*  of 
the  atatue  discovered  in  the  cell*  appear  to  be  those 
of  this  goddess.  Below  the  temple  are  two  smaller 
terrace*  ; and  60  feet  further  tideway*.  WSW.  of  the 
temple,  is  a kind  of  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with 
a portico,  of  w hick  there  are  remain*  of  fire  pillars. 
This  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  receive  the  water  of 
tlie  fountain  Clrpsydra,  which  Patuanias  mentions 
in  hi*  ascent  to  the  summit  of  tho  mountain.  Thu 
summit  Itself  k a small  flat  surface,  extending  from 
SE.  to  NW.  On  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  tire 
wall  run*  along  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  cliff*, 
and  some  remain*  of  a more  ancient  masonry  rosy  be 
perceived,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  earlier 
fortiticatinus  of  Mrasene.  At  the  northern  and 
broader  end  of  the  summit  are  tlie  deserted  building  a 
of  the  monastery  uf  i'urinw;  this  was  undoubtedly 
the  site  of  tlie  temple  of  Zetu  Ilbomatas.  There  is 
a magnificent  new  from  tho  summit-  Along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  bunion  the  Lyraeau  range 
extend*  : to  the  east  are  seen  the  mountains  now 
named  Makryptdi,  which  unite  with  tlie  rang*  of 
Taygrtnm  ; to  the  north-west  the  sea-coast  between 
the  rivers  Cypariaseeis  and  Neda  is  visible;  while  to 
the  south  the  mouth  of  lire  PainUus  and  the  Mes- 
scciian  gulf  are  spread  open  to  view. 

The  similarity  rf  hhoinc  to  Acncorinthns  is  no- 
ticed by  Strabo  (viii.  pi  36l)i  He  ohaervea,  that 
both  are  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  overhang- 
ing their  respective  cities,  but  connected  with  tbrin 
by  a cocnmi'U  line  of  fortifications.  Me&aene  conti- 
nued to  exist  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  we  learn  from  insrrijdium  ; but  in  the 
middle  age*  it  had  crowd  to  be  a place  of  any  Im- 
portance ; and  hence  the  Ancient  remains  have  been 
Its*  disturbed  by  the  hand*  of  man  than  in  tno*t 
other  part*  of  Greece.  (Leake,  J/wwi,  vol.  i.  p.  366, 
seq. ; Mure,  Tow  in  Greece , vul.  ii.  p.  264  ; Bob- 
laye,  RJcAerches,  tfe.,  p.  10?,  seq. ; Curtiun,  /V/o- 
ponnrjns,  VoJ.  ii.  p.  138,  *C«|.) 

MESSE'NIA  (M*tf«nrei«.  Herod.,  Thuc.;  in  older 
writer*,  Mwrs^nj,  Horn.  0*L  xxL  15;  M««rod»w, 
Find,  /yi  ir.  126  ; shortened  Metro  17,  Mfoij, 
Stcph.  H.  *.  r.  M #ff<r?ivia  ; Mf»rcr*jtb  7^,  Thuc.  iv. 
41  ; Elk.  and  Adj.  Mrcroijriof  j Adj.  M»tron»’ia«oi), 
the  south -westerly  district  of  FilopoMMMH^  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Lacotita,  on  the  north  by  Elis  and 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  south  ami  west  by  tire  sea.  It 
waa  separated  frocn  I-acmiia  by  Mt.  Tavgetua,  but 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  this  mountain  belonged 
to  Laconia,  and  tire  exact  boundary  bet w mi  tlie  two 
states,  which  varied  at  different  times,  will  l«e  mcn- 
I tiuued  presently.  It*  suulhern  frontier  was  tire  ktmt 
of  mountain*,  which  form  the  watershed  **f  the 
riven  Neda,  Painistis  and  Alpheia*.  On  the  south 
it  was  washed  by  the  Mewemion  gulf  (4  Mvotrvjnaxijf 
irdA*0f,  St rab.  fill  p.  335),  called  also  tire  Coro- 
naean  or  Asinaean  gulf,  from  the  towns  of  Carotw 
Asine,  on  it*  western  shire,  now  tire  Gutf  vf  Kt>- 
nmi  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Sicilian  or 
Ionian  sea.  Tire  area  of  IflwMflla,  as  calculated  hjr 
Clinton,  from  Anwsjuilh*  map  is  1 1 62  square  miks, 
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L General  Description  of  the  Country. 

Mease  nia,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  La- 
conia. The  Pamisus  in  Messenin,  like  the  Eurotas 
in  Laconia,  flows  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
country,  from  north  to  south,  and  forms  its  most 
cultivated  and  fertile  plains.  But  these  plains  are 
much  larger  than  those  in  Laconia,  and  constitute 
a considerable  portion  of  the  whole  country  ; while 
the  mountains  on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia  are 
much  less  rugged  than  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  and  contain  a larger  proportion  of  fertile 
laud.  Hence  the  rich  plains  of  Me&senia  are  often 
contrasted  with  the  sterile  and  rugged  soil  of  Laconia; 
and  the  climate  of  the  former  country  is  praised  by 
the  ancients,  as  temperate  and  soft,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  latter.  The  basin  of  the  Pamisus  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  on  the  east  by  a ridge  of  mountains 
extending  from  Mt.  TaVgetus  to  the  Pamisus,  and 
on  the  west  by  Bit.  Ithome.  The  upper  part, 
called  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus  or  Stenyclarus  (rb 
2reyvK\ifputby  ws&ior),  is  of  small  extent  und 
moderate  fertility,  and  is  entirely  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains. The  lower  plain,  which  opens  to  the  Bles- 
senian  gulf,  is  much  more  extensive,  and  was  some- 
times called  Macaria  (Mom^a),  or  the  “ Blessed,” 
on  account  of  its  surprising  fertility.  (St mb.  viii. 
p.  361.)  It  was,  doubtless,  to  this  district  that 
Euripides  referred,  when  he  described  the  excellence 
of  the  Messenian  soil  as  too  great  for  words  to 
explain,  and  the  land  as  watered  by  innumerable 
streams,  abounding  in  fruits  and  flocks  ; neither  too 
hot  in  summer,  nor  too  cold  in  winter.  (Eurip.  ap. 
StraA.  viii.  p.  366.)  Even  in  the  present  day, 
although  a part  of  the  plain  has  becomo  marshy  by 
neglecting  the  embankments  of  the  Pamisus,  it  is 
described  by  travellers  as  the  most  fertile  district  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  It  now  produces  oil,  silk,  figs, 
wheat,  maize,  cotton,  wine,  und  honey,  and  presents 
as  rich  a cultivation  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
(Leake,  J/brea,  vol.  i.  pp.  347,  352.)  Besides  the 
PamUus,  numerous  other  streams  and  copious  per- 
ennial springs  gush  in  all  directions  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  feature  on 
the  western  coast  is  the  deep  bay  of  Pyloe,  now 
called  Araparino,  which  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the 
only  really  good  harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

II.  Mountains,  Promontories,  Rivers,  and 
Islands. 

1.  Mountains. — The  upper  plain,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisus,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Mcssenians,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
Here  was  Andania,  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient 
Blessenian  kings.  Thither  the  Messenians  retreated, 
as  often  as  they  were  overpowered  by  their  enemies 
in  the  lower  plains,  for  here  were  their  two  great 
natural  fortresses,  Ithome  and  Lira,  the  former 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  lower  plain,  nnd 
the  latter  situated  in  the  mountains,  which  rise  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  upper  plain.  These  moun- 
tains, now  called  Tttrazi,  form,  as  has  been  already 
said,  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  Neds,  Pamisus,  and 
Alpheius.  From  this  central  ridge,  which  is  4554 
feet  high,  a chain  extends  towards  the  west,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Xeda,  and  is  also  prolonged  towards 
the  south,  forming  the  mountains  of  the  western 
peninsula,  and  terminating  at  the  promontory  Acritas. 
From  the  same  central  ridge  of  Tetrdzi,  another 
chain  extends  towards  the  east,  dividing  the  Mes- 
seuiau  plain  fruui  the  upper  basin  of  the  Alpheius, 
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and  then  uniting  with  Blount  Target  ns,  and  form- 
ing the  harrier  between  the  basins  of  the  lower 
Pamisus  and  the  Eurotas.  These  two  mountain 
chains,  which,  issuing  from  the  same  point,  almost 
meet  about  half-way  between  Blount  Tatrrizi  and  the 
sea,  leave  only  a narrow  defile  through  which  the 
waters  of  the  PamUus  force  their  way  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  plain.  South  of  thw  defile  the 
mountains  again  retire  to  the  east  and  west,  leaving 
a wide  opening  for  the  lower  plain,  which  has  been 
already  described. 

Scarcely  in  any  part  of  Greece  have  the  names  of 
the  ancient  mountains  been  so  little  preserved  as  in 
Blessenia.  Tetrdzi  was  perhaps  the  mountains 
of  Eira.  The  eastern  continuation  of  Tttrazi,  now 
named  Makryplii,  funned  part  of  the  ancient 
Mt.  Xomia.  (Nojria  Sprj,  Paus.  viii.  38.  § 11.) 
The  western  prolongation  of  Tetrdzi  along  the 
banks  of  the  Neda  was  called  Elakum  ( ’EAdiop), 
now  Kurtla,  and  was  partly  in  the  territories  of 
Phigalia.  (Pans.  viii.  41.  § 7.)  The  mountains 
Ithome  and  Evan  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  city  of  Bfessene  that  tl»ey  arc  described  under 
that  head.  [Messers.]  In  the  southern  chain 
extending  down  the  western  peninsula,  the  names 
only  of  Aegaleum,  Buphras,  Tomeus  or  Blathia, 
and  Temathia  have  been  preserved.  Aegaleum 
(AfyaAfov)  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
long  and  lofty  ridge,  running  parallel  to  the  w estern 
shore  between  CyparUsin  and  Coryphosium  (Pylos); 
since  Strabo  places  the  Blessenian  Pylos  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Aegaleum  (viii.  p.  359;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
pp.  426,  427).  Buphras  (u  Boutppas)  and 
Tomeus  (4  Toptvs)  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(iv.  118)  as  points  near  Corvphasium  (Pylos), 
beyond  which  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the 
latter  place  were  not  to  pass.  That  they  were 
mountains  we  may  conclude  from  the  statement  of 
Stephanus  B.,  who  speaks  of  the  T opalov  Spot 
near  Coryphosium.  (Stepk.  B.  f.  p.  T optvt.)  Tk- 
matjiia  (TtjpaQla),  or  Bf  athia  (Maflia,  the  reading 
U doubtful),  was  situated,  according  to  Pausanias 
(iv.  34.  § 4),  at  the  foot  of  Corone,  and  must  there- 
fore correspond  to  Lykodimo,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  3140  feet,  and  U prolonged  southward  iu 
a gradually  falling  ridge  till  it  terminate*  in  tho 
promontory  Acritas. 

2.  Promontories.  ■—  Of  these  only  four  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  — Acritas  (’A*juVcu),  now  C. 
Gallo,  the  most  southerly  point  of  Blessenia  [Acri- 
tas] ; and  on  the  west  coast  Coryphasium, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Pylus  [Pyles]  ; 
Platamodes  (n\arrapufa)t,  Strab.  viii.  p.  348), 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6)  Piatanodes,  distant, 
according  to  Strabo  (t  c.),  120  stadia  N.  of  Corv- 
phasium,  and  therefore  not  far  from  Aia  Kyiiaid 
(Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  427) ; and  lastly  Cypauissicm 
[Cyparissia],  a little  further  north,  so  called  from 
the  town  Cyparissia. 

3.  Piters. — The  Pamisus  (ITaiiurdt)  is  described 
by  Strabo  ns  the  greatest  of  the  rivers  within  the 
Isthmus  (viii.  p.  361);  but  this  name  is  only  given 
by  the  ancient  writers  to  tho  river  in  the  lower 
plain,  though  the  moderns,  to  facilitate  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  geography  of  tho  country,  apply  this 
name  to  the  whole  course  of  the  waters  from  their 
sources  in  the  upper  plain  till  they  fall  into  the 
Messenian  gulf.  The  principal  river  in  the  upper 
plain  was  called  Balyka  (BoAVpa).  It  rises*  near 
the  village  of  Sulima , and  flows  along  the  western 
side  of  the  plain:  two  of  the  streams  composing  it 
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were  the  EixcniA  ('HAfurpa)  and  the  Corps  j 
(Kuvt).  Near  Itliome  the  Italyra  receive*  the 
united  water*  of  the  LSCCASIA  (Avwrcuria)  aud  the 
Auphitv*  (' Apftrot),  of  which  the  fanner  flowi 
fn*n  the  valky  of  in  a direction  from  N. 

to  E.,  while  the  latter  rises  in  lit.  JfohwUi,  and 
flow*  through  the  plain  from  K.  to  W.  This  rirer 
(the  Amphitu*),  which  may  be  regarded  a*  the  prin- 
cipal one,  is  formed  out  of  two  streams.  of  which 
the  northern  u the  Charadrus  (Kdpafyoi).  (0n 
the  Italy ra  and  it*  tributaries,  see  l’aus.  IT.  33. 
§3  3 — 6 ) The  Italyra  abort  the  junction  of  tliu 
Amphitna  and  Lcurasia  is  caliod  I'ami-W,  and  be- 
lt •*  it  Miter atumtuo,  though  the  latter  name  ia 
sometimes  given  to  the  rirer  in  its  upper  course 
alm>.  At  the  juncti**n  of  the  italyra  and  the 
Aitipfutus  is  a celebrated  triangular  bridge,  known 
hr  the  name  of  the  bridge  of  S/arrxxumeno.  It  con- 
sists uf  three  branches  ur  arms  meeting  in  s common 
centre,  and  corresponding  to  tlie  three  principal 
rood*  through  the  plain  of  Stenyclonu.  The  ami, 
running  from  north  to  south  parses  over  no  river, 
but  only  over  the  low  swampy  ground  between  the 
two  streams.  At  t!i«  souUrern  end  of  this  arm, 
tJw  two  others  branch  off,  one  to  the  SW.  over  the 
Italyra,  and  the  otlicr  to  tho  hE.  over  the  Ainpbitus, 
the*  former  leading  to  llcssene  and  tho  other  to 
Tliuria.  The  foundation*  uf  this  bridge  and  the 
upjrr  parts  of  the  piera  are  ancient;  and  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  masonry  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Measene,  they  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to 
I lie  same  period.  The  atrlies  are  entirely  modem. 

The  distance  of  lliis  Iwidgo  from  the  Megalopolitan 
gate  of  Ucreene  agree*  witli  Uie  30  stadia  which 
I'anmoin*  (iv.  33.  § 3)  assigns  as  the  interval  bo- 
twron  that  gate  and  the  Italyra;  and  as  he  says 
immnluldy  afterwards  that  the  Leucasia  and  Am- 
phitu*  there  fall  into  the  Italyra,  there  can  l*  little 
doubt  tlut  the  bridge  ia  the  puint  to  whicli  farnuunas 
proceeded  from  the  gate.  (Leake,  J/orea,  rok  i. 
pj*.  480,  481.) 


IfJtM  or  tiik  lmiDGts  or  xiAvnozusueito. 

The  .Vamcti«i«o,  sliortly  after  entering  the 
lower  plain,  received  **n  its  left  or  western  side  s 
Cuusidvrable  stream,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as 
the  genuine  I'aiiiUirs.  The  sources  of  this  river 
are  at  a north-eastern  corner  of  tins  plain  near  tbe 
clia|N.d  of  St.  A'foro,  and  at  tint  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
Skuia.  Tiw  jmsitiou  of  these  smtrrrs  agrees  suf- 
ficiently with  tlie  distance*  of  Lausanne*  (iv.  31. 
§ 4)  and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361),  uf  whom  the  funner 
writer  describes  them  as  40  stadia  from  Mv«*ene, 
while  the  Utter  assign*  to  tlie  Poinuus  a canine  uf 
only  100  stadia.  Between  two  and  three  mihw 
south  1 4 the  aouret*  of  the  Pamisna  there  mow 
uinthrr  river  calk'd  /VtfAioMt,  wltirh  floor*  SW.  ami 
laUs  into  the  JJwrrvzwKW,  Ijvrcr  down  hi  the 
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plain  below  Xitt,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sm.  Aius  ('Apu)  was  the  anriont  name  of  tlie 
Pklkimii.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  § 2.)  The  J farrviH. 
mrnQ,  after  tlie  junction  of  the  fVriAtiaa,  i^unun  the 
name  of  Iiki§n>tamt\  or  tlie  double  river,  and  is 
navigable  by  small  boats.  Pstwauiaa  dcscribca  it 
ns  navigable  10  stadia  fivnn  tlie  sea.  lie  fartlwr 
says  lluvt  aeafisk  ascend  it,  especially  in  the  spring, 
and  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  SO  stadia  from 
UfsacQO  (ir.  34.  § 1). 

The  other  rivers  of  Mcaacnia,  with  the  except ioa 
of  tlie  NoJa,  which  belong*  to  Arcadia  also  [-Nkh*], 
are  little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  Of  there 
the  must  important  is  tbe  NeihiX  (NvAwv),  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  above  •mentioned  Xcda,  flowing 
into  the  Mumimuiui  gulf,  east  of  the  P«misus,at  Plwrw. 
It  rues  in  the  mountains  on  Ike  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  Meaacnia,  and  U now  nailed  the  river  uf  A'uia- 
«*U*i  ; on  it  there  was  a town  of  the  nune  name, 
aud  aUo  a temple  of  Athena  Xedusia.  (Strab.  viii. 
pp.  353,  360  ; l-eake,  J/oreo.  vul.  L pp.  344,  345  ; 
Hm**,  fatten  im  TV&yw wars,  p.  1.)  The  other  mountain 
t limits  mentioned  by  name  are  the  Bias  (Biot), 
flowing  into  tbe  western  side  of  the  Mresonian  gulf, 
a little  above  Corona  (l'aus.  iv.  34.  § 4)  ; and  on 
the  coast  of  tha  Sicilian  or  Ionian  sea,  the  Sklas 
(5«Aor,  Ptol.  iii-  16.  § ?),  now  the  LnyorardU, 
a little  S.  of  the  island  Prole,  and  tlie  Cri’AKiasia 
(Kmrc^No-aoi),  or  river  of  .friAocftki.  [See  Vol  l 
P-  728.] 

4.  hUinth. — TiiEGAxraaA  (&rfyavovcara\  now 
Ventliko,  il /slant  3700  feet  from  tb®  southern  piint 
of  tlie  promontory  Acritas,  is  called  by  Panama* 
a desert  bland  ; bnt  it  appear*  to  have  been  in- 
habited at  some  period,  as  grave*  have  been  found 
there, and  ruins  unra  fountain.  (Pauv  iv.  34.  § 12; 
Vbt'aTou'Ja  or  Ptol.  Us.  16.  § 23  ; 

l'lin.  iv.  12.  a.  19.  § 56 ; Curtins,  /Viopoawesos.  vol. 
it.  p.  172.)  West  uf  Thcganuasa  is  a group  of 
islands  called  Oemwsak  (ObvSwoai),  of  which  th* 
two  largest  are  now  called  Cnbrrra  (by  tbe  Creek* 
5.X Ha)  and  Sitpirtun-  They  are  valuable  f *r  the 
pasture  which  they  afford  to  cattle  and  horses  iu  tbe 
spring.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sttpitma  there  ia  a 
well  protected  harbour;  and  here  are  found  chterna 
and  other  remains  of  an  andent  settleinent.  (Pans, 
iv.  34.  § 12 1 I Tin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.  § 55  ; Leake,  roL  i. 
p 433  ; Curtins,  rol.  ii.  p,  172.)  On  tbe  wwtem 
cuast  was  tlie  island  of  SriiACTEltlA,  opposite  tbe 
liarbour  of  PTLIT ; and  further  north  the  small 
island  of  PiuvrK  (flparr^),  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name.  (Thuc.  iv.  13;  PUn.  »r.  12.  s,  19. 
§ 55  ; Mela.  iL  7 ; Steplu  B.  s.  r.) 

HL  History. 

The  earliest  tnhsbitantsof  Musaevna  are  *«id  tobave 
been  Iariegts*.  Pnhcano,  U»e  younger  son  of  ld*  x, 
tbe  king  of  Laconia,  married  the  Arrive  Meniwne, 
and  took  prwswion  of  the  country,  which  lie  named 
aAor  bis  wife.  He  built  several  towns,  and  among 
others  Andania,  where  he  took  up  his  residence, 
(l'aus.  i.  1.)  At  the  end  of  five  generations  Aeolian* 
ivttnc  into  the  country  under  Periercs,  a son  of  Aeolus. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apharea*.  who 
bjunded  Arwip,  and  received  the  Aeolian  Xclcua, 
a fugitive  from  Thessaly.  Xeleus  founded  Pylua, 
and  hi*  descendant*  reigned  here  over  the  wn*.- 
rern  co**t  (1‘ana.  L 2.)  On  the  extinction  of  tire 
family  of  Aptiaivua,  the  eastern  lull  of  51cj>*rnia 
waa  united  with  IacoiiW,  and  came  under  tl*e  sovw. 
reagnty  uf  the  Atridae  , while  the  western  halt  cou- 
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tinned  to  belong  to  the  kings  of  Pylua.  (Pans.  it. 
3.  § 1.)  Hence  Euripides,  in  referring  to  the  mythic 
times,  makes  the  Pamisos  the  boundary  of  Laconia 
and  Messenia  ; for  which  he  is  reproved  by  Strabo, 
because  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  time  of  the 
geographer.  (St rub.  viii.  p.  366.)  Of  the  seven 
cities  which  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad  (ix.  149) 
offers  to  Achilles,  some  were  undoubtedly  in  Messc- 
nia ; but  as  only  two,  Pherae  and  Cardamyle,  retained 
their  Homeric  names  in  the  historical  age,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify  the  other  free.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  359; 
Diod.  xv.  66.) 

With  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians 
n new  epoch  commences  in  the  history  of  Messenia. 
This  country  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cresphontes,  who  is 
represented  as  driving  the  Neleidae  out  of  Pylus  and 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Ephorus  ( ap . Strab.  viii. 
p.  36I),Cresphont«  divided  Messenia  into  five  parts, 
of  which  he  made  StenyHerua  the  royal  residence.* 
In  the  other  four  towns  he  appointed  viceroys,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  former  inhabitants  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  Dorian  conquerors.  But  this 
gave  offence  to  the  Dorians ; and  he  was  obliged  to 
collect  them  all  in  Stenycleros,  and  to  declare  this  the 


* Of  the  other  four  parts  Strabo  mentions  Pylus, 
Rhiura,  and  Hyatneitis  ; but  the  passage  is  corrupt, 
and  the  name  of  Mesola.  should  probably  be  added 
to  complete  tlie  number.  (Muller,  JJoriam , vol.  i. 
p.  Hi,  1 1 ansi.)  Stephan  us  B.  calls  Mesola,  a city 
of  Messenc,  one  of  the  five  (i.  c.  MtodAa);  and  Strabo 
In  another  passage  (viii.  p.  361)  describes  it  as 
lying  towards  the  gulf  between  Taygetus  and  Mes- 
senia ; and  as  the  latter  name  can  only  apply  to  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  Mesola  was  probably 
the  district  between  Taygetus  and  the  Pam  is  us. 
Pylus  apparently  comprehended  the  whole  western 
coast,  lthium  is  the  southern  peninsula,  opposite 
Taenarom.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  The  position  of 
Myameitis,  of  which  the  city  was  called  Hyameia 
( Td/tcio,  Stcph.  B.  i.  r.),  is  quite  uncertain. 
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only  city  of  Messenia.  Notwithstanding  these  con- 
cessions, the  Dorians  put  Crespbontes  and  all  his 
children  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Aepytus, 
who  was  then  very  vnung,  and  was  living  with  liia 
grandfather  Cypselus  in  Arcadia.  When  this  youth 
had  grown  up,  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the 
help  of  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argives.  From 
Aepytus  the  Messenian  kings  were  called  Aepylidae, 
in  preference  to  Heracleidae,  and  continued  to  reign 
in  Stenyclerus  till  the  sixth  generation, — their  names 
being  Aepytus,  Glaucus,  Isthmius,  Dotadas,  Sy  betas, 
Phintaa, — when  the  first  Messenian  war  with  Sparta 
began.  (Pans.  iv.  3.)  According  to  the  common 
legend,  which  represents  the  Dorian  invaders  as 
conquering  Peloponnesus  at  one  stroke,  Crespbontes 
immediately  became  master  of  the  whole  of  Messenia. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  Laconia  [Laconia],  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  the  invention 
of  a later  ago,  and  that  the  Dorians  in  Messenia  were 
at  first  confined  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus.  They 
appear  to  have  penetrated  into  this  plain  from 
Arcadia,  and  their  whole  legendary  history  points  to 
their  close  connection  with  the  latter  country. 
Cresphontes  himself  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  king  Cypselus  ; and  the  name  of  his  son 
Aepytus,  from  whom  the  line  of  the  Messenian  kings 
was  called,  was  that  of  an  ancient  Arcadian  hero. 
(Horn.  IL  ii.  604,  Schol.  ad  loc. ; comp.  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  voh  ii  p.  437,  seq.) 

The  Messenian  wars  with  Sparta  are  related  in 
every  history  of  Greece,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  According  to  the  common  chronology,  the  first 
war  lasted  from  b.c.  743  to  724,  and  the  second 
from  d.c.  685  to  668 ; but  both  of  these  dates  are 
probably  too  early.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  glance 
at  the  origin  of  the  first  war,  because  it  is  connected 
with  a disputed  topographical  question,  which  has 
only  recently  received  a satisfactory  solution.  Mt. 
Taygetus  rises  abruptly  and  almost  precipitously 
above  the  valley  of  the  EuroUs,  but  descends  more 
gradually,  and  in  many  terraces,  on  the  other  side. 
The  Spartans  had  at  a very  early  period  taken  poo* 


MLAJ*  Or  TI1K  AGKR  I»KNTII  KLIATFA. 
e a.  Site  of  the  boundary  itoiwa. 
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session  of  the  western  slopes,  but  how  far  their  tern- 
I nry  exletwhed  on  this  side  hits  loan  a matter  of  dis- 
pute. The  confine*  of  the  two  countries  was  marked 
by  a Inn  pie  of  Artemis  Limnxtb,  at  a place  called 
Limnrw,  whore  the  Mewsenian*  and  Laconians  offered 
MK-nfires  In  common ; ami  it  w«s  the  murder  of  the 
.Spartan  king  Teleclna  at  this  place  which  cave  oc- 
casion 1o  the  Firot  MoA**fiian  War.  (Faux  iii.  2.  §6, 
ir.i  §2,  ie.  31.  §3;  comp.  Sirab.  vl  jx  257,  viii. 
p.  3412.)  The  exact  site  o4  Limnae  is  not  indicated 
l>v  Pausanias  : am)  accordingly  Leake,  led  chiefly  by 
the  nainc,  supposes  it  h*  have  Wo  situated  in  the 
plain  u pm  the  left  hank  of  the  Pamiius,  at  the 
monhaa  near  the  confluence  of  the  Aria  and  i*amUus, 
ami  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Sm 
(Nij«rf,  island),  which  derive*  that  appellation  from 
the  similar  circumstance  of  its  position.  (Leake, 
More «,  voL  L p.  361.)  But  Row*  has  discovered  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Mr.  TaVgctna,  «*n  a part  of  the  moon- 
tains  railed  Votimno*  (BiIAmiwi),  and  lunidat  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  Pamaifkin  Volimniatiua  (flo- 
ra yia  BceAmviarw  <ra).  F<ifwi*mt*  is  the  name  of  a 
hollow  in  the  mountains  near  a mountain  torrent 
flowing  into  the  Nedon,  ami  situated  between  tire  vil- 
lages of  Sitsaea  and  PolmoL,  of  which  the  latter  is 
•bunt  7 miles  NK.  of  Kal*tmdta,  the  ancient  Pbe- 
jur.  The  fart  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  B4- 
Ai/ivoj  and  A i^rou,  and  also  of  naeayia  IWAi/u'id- 
Ttotra  ami  *Aprrsur  Aij*edrir,  as  well  as  the  ruins 
of  a temple  in  this  secluded  spit,  would  alone  make 
it  probable  that  these  are  the  remains  of  tlie  cele- 
brated temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis;  bnt  thia  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  tho  inscriptions  found  by  Kona 
tipon  the  spot,  in  which  this  goldess  is  mentioned  by 
name.  It  is  also  confirmed  hy  tho  discovery  of  two 
luuudsry  stones  to  the  eastward  of  the  nuns,  upon 
the  highest  ridgo  of  TaVgctiis.  upon  which  are  in- 
scribed -Opor  Aow#8a(uo*'t  wpbr  Msfinta*.  These 
pillar*,  therefore,  show  that  tl)0  boundaries  of  Mes- 
senia  and  Laconia  must  at  one  period  hare  been  at 
no  great  distance  fruin  this  temple,  which  is  always 
represented  a*  standing  near  the  confines  of  the  two 
countries.  This  district  was  a frequent  subject  of 
dispute  betwren  the  M«wefunna  and  Lacedaemonians 
even  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  a*  we  shall 
mw  presently.  Tacitus  calls  it  the  M Denthcliatee 
Acer”  ( Hitt.  iv.  43);  and  that  this  name,  or  some- 
thing similar,  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  dis- 
trict, appears  from  other  authorities.  Strplianus  B. 
*fo»k*  of  a town  '*  iJenlhalli"  (AtrfldAuN,  $.  v.: 
others  read  ArA 0dv«o«).  which  was  a subject  cf 
contention  between  the  ilaascoian*  and  Lacedae- 
monians. Aleman  *l*o  (np.  A then.  L p.  31),  iu  enu- 
merating the  different  kinds  of  Laconian  wine,  roen- 
tlaDs  also  a Deolhlan  wine  (Assets  ofevr),  which 
came  from  a fortress  Denihudcs  (fir  AfvthdSwv  «pu- 
fiar6t  ri>*as),  as  particularly  good.  Rosa  conjecture* 
that  tliis  fortnws  may  have  bull’d  up*  the  moun- 
tain of  St.  George,  a little  & of  Sstsord,  when?  a few 
ancient  remains  are  said  to  exist-  Tho  wine  of  this 
mountain  is  still  celebrated.  Tho  poaitaoB  of  the 
above-  mentioned  places  will  be  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  map. 

But  to  return  to  the  hUtory  of  UeaaanSa.  In 
each  of  tile  two  ware  with  Sputa,  the  Mesecnmns, 
after  being  defeated  in  the  open  pUiu.  took  refuge 
in  a strong  fortress,  in  Ithome  in  tbt  first  war,  and 
in  Kira  or  Ira  in  the  second,  wliere  they  nuiiciUincri 
UkuivLv*  for  several  years.  At  the  vonrhiiwa  of 
Uic  Second  SIcsmbuui  War,  many  of  the  McaKaiaitt 
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Jeft  their  country,  and  Mtthd  in  various  p*rt*  nf 
Greece,  wiser*  tiswir  drscendanrs  conti nurd  to  dwell 
as  exiles,  hoping  for  their  rr*ti*ratk*n  to  their  native 
land.  A Urge  number  of  tlretn,  under  the  two  mr« 
«f  Aristonwiww,  sailed  to  Khrgium  in  Italy,  anil 
afterward*  crossed  over  to  the  oppvite  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  tbry  obtained  possession  of  /Ancle,  to  which 
they  gave  their  own  name,  which  the  city  has  re- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  [Mcssaxa.) 
Th' is*  who  remained  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
; of  Helot*,  and  tire  whole  of  klreaenia  was  incor- 
porated with  Sparta.  From  this  time  (n.  c 663) 

1 to  the  hatlle  of  Leuctra  (».  C.  37 1 ),  a perind  c<f  nearly 
! 300  years,  the  name  of  Moreeni*  was  blotted  out  of 
histciry,  and  their  country  bore  the  name  of  Laconia, 
a fact  which  it  is  important  to  recollect  in  reading 
the  history  of  that  period.  Once  only  the  Me*«enuuia 
attempted  to  recover  their  independence.  The  great 
cartli-.ju.ake  of  B.  c.  464,  which  reduced  Sparta  to  a 
bmp  of  ruins,  encouraged  the  Mearesiian*  and  other 
Helots  to  rise  against  their  oppressors.  They  took 
refuge  in  their  ancient  stronghold  of  Ithome  ; and 
the  Spartans,  after  besieging  the  place  in  vain  for 
ten  years,  at  length  obtained  possession  of  it,  by 
allowing  the  Mccsesiians  to  retire  unmolested  frum 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  settled  the  exiles  at 
N an  pod  u*,  which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the 
Locri  Oiolae  ; and  in  the  Fdopaoaaiaik  War  they 
were  among  the  mart  active  of  the  allies  of  Athens. 
(Thuc.  i.  101 — 103  ; Paus.  iv.  24.  § 5,  req.)  The 
capture  Athens  by  lire  l-acedaetnwiisav  compelled 
ths  Mesxmiam  to  quit  Xaupactus,  Many  U them 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Itbegiurn,  where  some  of 
their  countrymen  were  settled  ; hut  ths  greater  part 
sailed  to  Africa,  and  obtained  settlement*  among  the 
Euesprritae,  a Libyan  people.  (Faun.  iv.  26.  §2.) 
After  the  power  of  Sparta  hail  been  broken  by  the 
battle  of  Lructra  (n.  c.  371),  Kpaininondaa,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  regaining  her  former  influence 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  resolved  upon  forming  an  Ar- 
cadian confederation,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  to  be 
the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  of  restoring  tho 
Mcsacman  state.  To  accomplish  the  hitter  object,  be 
Dot  only  converted  the  HeloCa  into  free  MresmUns, 
bnt  he  Arepatrhed  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  where  the  exiled  Messruiam  had  net  lied,  in- 
viting them  to  return  to  their  native  land.  Hi* 
suhiQikiia  was  gladly  responded  to,  and  in  It.  C.  369 
the  new  town  od  Mcsasiw  vm  built.  It#  citadel  or 
acropolis  was  placed  upon  the  summit  of  Ml.  Ithome, 
while  the  town  itself  was  situated  lower  down  on 
the  slope,  though  connected  with  its  acropnli*  hy  a 
continuous  wall.  (I>iud.  xr,  66 ; Fan*,  iv.  27.) 
[Messexk,]  During  the  300  year*  of  exile,  tho 
McwsenUn*  retained  their  attcimt  customs  ami  Doric 
dialect ; and  even  in  the  time  of  Fausunia*  they 
spoke  the  purest  Doric  in  Feloponncsus.  (Fan**, 
iv.  2".  § 11;  entnp.  MUller,  Ikrr . vl»L  u.  p.  421, 
Lraud.)  Other  town*  were  also  rebuilt,  hut  a great 
part  of  the  land  still  continued  uncultivated  and 
deseittd.  (Sir ah.  viiL  p.  362.)  Under  the  pmtrc- 
tion  of  iMes,  and  in  close  alluuico  with  tire  Arca- 
dians (comp  Polyb.  iv.  32),  kIe*M?ne  niaintaincd  it* 
ladepeadence,  *nd  the  Lnccdaemcatiuits  lost  Hfstnili 
for  ever.  On  Lite  downfall  of  the  Theban  supremacy, 
the  Mcatcuiai'-s  courted  the  alliaoce  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  flooaequently  took  no  fart  with  the 
other  Greek*  at  the  battle  of  Chaerunei*,  n.  c.  338. 
(Fan*,  hr.  29.  § 2.)  Philip  rewarded  tlwm  by  cc*n». 
felling  the  LacrdactiMmins  to  code  to  them  Limnao 
and  certain  district*-  (Polyb.,  ix.  23  j Tac.  Ana. 
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iv.  48.)  That  these  districts  were  those  of  Alagonia, 
Gcrcuia,  Canlaniyle,  and  Leuctra,  situated  north- 
ward of  the  smaller  Pamisus,  which  flows  into  the 
Messenian  gulf  just  below  Leuctra,  we  mar  conclude 
from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361)  that 
this  river  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between 
the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians  before  Philip. 
The  Messenians  appear  to  have  maintained  that 
their  territory  extended  even  further  south  in  the 
most  ancient  times,  since  they  alleged  that  the 
inland  of  Pephnus  had  once  belonged  to  them. 
(Pans.  iv.  26.  § 3.)  [Pephxcjs.]  At  a later  time 
the  Messenians  joined  the  Achaean  League,  and 
fought  along  with  the  Acbaeans  and  Antigonus 
Doson  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  222.  (Pans, 
iv.  29.  § 9.)  Long  before  this  the  Lacedaemonians 
appear  to  have  recovered  the  districts  assigned  to 
the  Messenians  by  Philip;  for  after  the  battle  of 
Sellasia  the  boundaries  of  the  two  people  were 
again  settled  by  Antigonus.  (Tac.  Aiyu  L c.) 
Shortly  afterwards  Philip  V.  sent  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  who  was  then  living  at.  his  court,  on  an 
expedition  to  surprise  Messene ; but  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Demetrius  himself  was  slain. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19  ; Paus.  iv.  29.  §§  1—5,  where- this 
attempt  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Macedonia.)  Demetrius  of  Pharos  had  db- 
served  to  Philip  that  Mt.  lthome  and  the  Acroco- 
rinlhus  were  the  two  horns  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
that  whoever  held  these  horns  was  msster  of  the 
bull.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  361.)  Afterwards  Nabts, 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  also  made  an  attempt  upon 
Messcne,  and  had  even  entered  within  the  walla, 
when  he  was  driven  back  by  Philopoemen,  who 
came  with  succours  from  Megalopolis.  (Paus.  iv. 
29.  § 10.)  In  the  treaty  mado  between  Nabis 
and  the  Homans  in  b.c.  195,  T.  Quintius  Fhunininus 
compelled  him  to  restore  all  the  property  ho  had 
taken  from  the  Messenians.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35  ; Plut. 
Flamin.  13.)  A quarrel  afterwards  arose  between 
the  Messenians  and  the  Achaean  League,  which  ended 
in  open  war.  At  first  the  Achaeans  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Their  general  Philopoemen  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  Messenians,  b.  c. 
183;  but  Lycortaa,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 
not  only  defeated  the  Messenians  in  battle,  but  cap- 
tured their  city,  and  executed  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  death  of  Philopoemen.  Messene  again 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  but  Abia,  Thurin,  and 
Pharae  now  separated  themselves  from  Messene,  and 
became  each  a distinct  member  of  the  league.  (Paus. 
iv.  30.  §§  II,  12;  Liv.  xxxix.  49;  Polyb.  xxiv.  9, 
seq.,  xxv.  1.)  By  the  loss  of  these  states  the  ter- 
ritory of  Messene  did  not  extend  further  eastward 
than  the  Pamisus;  but  on  tbe  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece  by  Murnmius,  they  not  only  re- 
covered their  cities,  but  also  the  Dentheliates  Ager, 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  possession  of. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43.)  This  district  continued  to  be 
a subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  states.  It 
was  again  assigned  to  the  Messenians  by  the  Mile- 
sians, to  whose  arbitration  the  quest  ion  had  been 
submitted,  and  also  by  Atidius  Geminus,  praetor  of 
Achaia.  (Tac.  L c.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tion), Augustus,  in  order  to  punish  the  Messenians 
for  having  espoused  the  side  of  Antony,  assigned 
Thuria  and  l’barae  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
consequently  the  Dentheliates  Ager,  which  lay  east 
of  these  states.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 2,  comp.  iv.  30. 
§ 2.)  Tacitus  agrees  with  Pauaamas,  that  the 
Dcntbclistea  Ager  belonged  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
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in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ; but  he  differs  from  the 
latter  writer  in  assigning  the  possession  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  a decision  of  C.  Caesar  and  M. 
Antonins  (M  post  C.  Cacsaris  et  Marci  Antonii  sen- 
tentia  redditum").  In  such  a matter,  however,  tbe 
authority  of  Pausanias  deserves  the  preference.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Tacitus  (l.  c.),  that  Tiberius 
reversed  the  decision  of  Augustus,  and  restored  the 
disputed  district  to  the  Messenians,  who  continued 
to  keep  possession  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pausanias; 
for  thu  writer  mentions  the  woody  hollow  called 
Choerius,  20  stadia  south  of  Abia,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states  in  his  time  (iv.  1.  § 1,  iv.  30. 
§ 1 ).  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  district,  which 
had  been  such  a frequent  subject  of  dispute  in  an- 
tiquity, was  in  the  year  1835  taken  from  the  go- 
vernment of  Muthra  (Sparta),  to  which  it  bad 
always  belonged  in  modem  times,  and  given  to  that 
of  Kalamdta.  (Hoes,  Reisen  un  Pclopotmnt s,  p.  2.) 

IV.  Towas. 

1.  In  the  plain  of  Stenyclervs. — Andaxta,  the 
capital  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the  Dorians. 
Okciiaua,  at  the  distance  of  8 stadia  from  Andania, 
the  reputed  residence  of  Eurytus,  occupied,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  grove  of  cypresses  called  Carnasium. 
AMPftKiA.in  tbe  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 
Two  roods  led  into  Arcadia:  the  more  northerly  ran 
along  the  river  Charadrua  past  Carnasium  (Paus. 
viii.  35.  § l);  the  more  southerly  started  from 
Messene,  and  was  a military  road  made  by  Epami- 
noudaa,  to  connect  more  closely  the  two  newly 
fbuuded  cities  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  (Paus. 
viii.  34  ; comp.  Leake,  Mortti.,  voi  iL  p.  296.) 
Stkkyclarub,  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors, 
and  which  gavo  its  name  to  tbe  plain,  was  also  on 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.  Ira  or  Eira,  where  tbe 
citizens  maintained  themselves  during  the  Second 
Messenian  War,  was  situated  upon  the  mountain  of 
this  name,  to  the  north  of  the  plain  above  the  river 
Neda.  At  the  extreme  south  of  this  plain,  com- 
manding also  the  entrance  of  the  plain  Macaria,  was 
Meshknk,  with  its  citadel  lthome.  To  the  west 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  road  from  Andania  to 
Cyparisaia,  were  Policiink  and  Dohium. 

2.  Jn  the  plain  of  JJacaria. — Pherae,  the 
modern  K ultimata,  situated  about  a mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  left  bank*  of  the  river  Ncdon,  was  in 
antiquity,  ns  it  is  at  present,  the  chief  town  in  the 
plain.  Three  roads  lead  from  Pherae:  one  south- 
wards along  the  coast  to  Abia,  said  to  be  the  Ho- 
meric Ira;  a second  up  the  valley  of  the  Ncdon* 
across  Mt.  Taygetus  to  Sparta,  oue  of  whose  gates 
was  hence  called  the  gate  towards  Pharae  (“  porta 
quae  Pharos  ducit,"  Liv.  xxxv.  30);  while  the  third 
rood  ran  across  the  Nedon  in  a north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  C ala  MAE,*  the  modern  Kaldmi , where  it 
divided  into  two,  the  one  to  the  west  going  across  the 
Pamisus,  and  the  other  to  the  north  leading  to 
THURIA,  of  which  there  were  twro  towns  so  oilled, 
and  from  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus.  To  tbe 
esist  of  Pherae  was  the  mountainous  district  called 
the  Ager  Dentheliates,  and  containing  Limxae, 
which  lias  been  already  described. 

3.  In  the  totslern  pm  insula  and  on  the  icestem 
coast. — CouoXK  and  AsiNKwere  on  the  Messenian 
gulf,  and  consequently  on  the  cast  const  of  this 
peninsula.  The  situation  of  COLOR  I deb  is  un- 
certain, some  placing  it  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and 
others  near  the  harbour  Phoenicus,  NW.  of  the 
promontory  Acritiu.  At  the  extreme  southern  point 
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if  the  western  coast  stood  Mkthonk,  supposed  to 
l«  the  Homeric  Podssus.  North  of  MetboM,  on  the 
W.  coast,  was  Pri.ua,  on  the  promontory  Corypha- 
(•ium,  opposite  to  which  was  the  bland  Sphacteria. 
Farther  north,  w&s  the  small  town  Erana,  and 
tiien  the  more  important  Ctt'AMssiA;  Ley  on  d which 
was  a place  Aulon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  of 
tins  name,  through  which  flowed  the  river  Cy- 
pari^sns. 

(On  the  geography  of  Mesaenia,  see  Leake,  Morta, 
toL  i.  pp.  324,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Ucckerches,  p.  103, 
seq ; Curtius,  Ftloponnaos,  vol  ii.  p.  121,  seq.) 


MESSENIACUS  SINUS.  [Messkicia.] 
MESUA,  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  is  described  by 
Mela  (ii.  5)  “ as  a hill  surrounded  by  the  sea  almost 
on  all  sides,  and  it  would  be  an  island  if  it  were  not 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  agger.”  Tins 
place  is  supposed  to  be  Mese  or  Meze,  on  tlie  border 
of  the  E'Umg  de  Tan,  between  Agde  and  Mont- 
pellier. [G.  L.] 

METAGONl'TAE  (Meraymytrat,  Ptol.  ir.  2. 
§ 10),  a people  of  Mauretania,  between  the  Mulu- 
eba  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Their  name  re- 
calls the  Uiuiks  M ETA ooxmcA E (MirayweiTw* 
wo  Am,  Polyb.  iii.  33),  or  settlements  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  NW.  coast,  and  which  seem  to 
have  firmed  a regular  chain  from  tbeir  frontier  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Scyl.  p.  81).  These  marts 
enabled  the  republic  to  carry  on  inland  trade  with 
the  nomad  tribes,  as  well  as  to  keep  open  a commu- 
nication by  land  with  Spin.  (Heeren,  African 
Nations,  vol,  i.  p.  52,  transl.)  [E.  B.  J.1 

MET  AGON  PTES  PROM.  (Htraywins  hepoy, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 7),  a headland  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
Una,  W.  of  the  Mulucha,  now  Cape  Tree  Fonsas  or 
Rds-ud~DeMir  of  tlie  native*.  [E.  B.  J.J 

METAGO'NIUM  (Meraywvioy,  Strab.  xvii.  pp. 
827 — 829  ; Poinp.  Mela,  L 7.  § 1),  a headland  of 
N.  Africa,  whicli  Strabo  (L  c.)  places  over  against 
Carthago  Nova,  at  a distance  of  3(K>0  stadia.  He 
describes  the  district  about  it  as  being  dry  and 
barren,  and  bearing  the  same  name  ; the  headland  is 
now  called  litU-d-lIarsbah.  (Coup.  Shaw,  Tran. 
p.  94.)  [E.B.J.] 

METALLI'NUM.  [Metbluxux.] 
METALLUM.  [Mataua.] 

META  PA  (t;  Mtrara : Kth.  Mcraira7oj,  Mira- 
wvvf),atown  in  Aetolia,  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  lake  Trichonia,  at  the  entrance  of  a narrow 
defile,  and  60  stadia  from  Thermum.  It  wo*  burnt 
by  Philip,  on  his  invasion  of  Aetolia,  n.  c.  218,  as 
lie  returned  from  tlie  capture  of  Thermnm.  Its  site 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  notwithstanding  tlie 
description  of  Polybius.  Leake  places  it  immediately 
below  VraJcbori,  near  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  tbe 
lake  Hyria,  or  the  smaller  of  the  two  lakes;  sup- 
pling that  as  these  two  lakes  are  connected  with 
one  another,  tlie  larger  division  may  often  hare  given 
name  to  tbe  whole.  (PoL  v.  7,  13;  Stcph.  B.  ».  v. ; 
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Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  L p.  150,  seq.;  comp. 
Tukrmum.) 

METAPINUM  OSTIUM.  [Riiodakiis.] 

METAPOXTUM  or  METAPONTIUM  (Mvm- 
whmutr  : Time.,  Strab.,  and  all  Greek  writers  have 
this  form;  the  Latins  almost  universally  Metapon- 
tum:  Ftk.  Mna-rorriyoj , Pa  us.,  Steph.  B.,  and 
on  comb;  but  Herod,  has  M*ra-w6yrtos;  in  Latin, 
Metapontinus : Ko.  near  Torre  di  Mare \ an  im- 
portant city  of  Magna  Graecta,  situated  on  the  gulf 
of  TareDtom,  between  the  river  Bradanus  and  the 
Casueotus.  It  was  distant  about  14  miles  from 
Heraclea  and  24  from  Tarentum.  Historically 
speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Meta  poo  turn  was  a 
Greek  city  founded  by  an  Achaean  colony  ; but  va- 
rious traditions  assigned  to  it  a much  earlier  origin. 
Strabo  ascribes  its  foundation  to  a body  of  Pylians,  a 
part  of  th<jse  who  had  followed  Nestor  to  Troy 
(Strab.  v.  p.  222,  vi.  p.  264);  while  Justin  tells  us 
it  was  founded  by  Epeius,  tlie  hero  who  constructed 
the  wooden  boras  al  Troy;  in  proof  of  which  the  in- 
habitants showed,  in  a temple  of  Minerva,  the  tool* 
used  by  him  on  that  occasion.  (Justin,  xx.  2.) 
Another  tradition,  reported  by  Ephorus  (up.  Strab. 
p.  264),  assigned  to  it  a Phocian  origin,  and  called 
Dauliua,  the  tyrant  of  Crisa  near  Delphi,  its  founder. 
Other  legends  carried  back  its  origin  to  a still  more 
remote  period.  Antiochns  of  Syracuse  said  that  it 
was  originally  called  Metabus,  from  a hero  of  (hat 
name,  who  appears  to  have  been  identified  with  the 
Metapontus  who  figured  in  the  Greek  mythical 
story  as  the  husband  of  Melanippe  and  father  of 
Aeolus  and  Boeotus.  (Antioch,  ap.  Strab.  L c. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  186;  Euatath.  ad  Diony$.  Per.  368; 
Diod.  iv.  67.) 

Whether  there  may  have  really  been  a settlement 
on  the  spot  more  ancient  than  the  Achaean  colony, 
we  have  no  moans  of  determining ; but  we  are  told 
that  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  this  city  the 
site  was  unoccupied;  for  which  reason  the  Achaean 
settlers  at  Croton  a and  Sybaria  were  desirous  to 
colonise  it,  in  order  to  prevent  tlie  T&rentinca  from 
taking  possession  of  it.  With  this  view  a colony 
was  sent  from  the  mother-country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a leader  named  Leucippus,  who,  according 
to  one  account,  was  compelled  to  obtain  the  territory 
by  a fraudulent  treaty.  Another  and  a more  plau- 
sible statement  is  that  the  new  colonists  were  at 
first  engaged  in  a contest  with  the  Tarro tines,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  tbe  Oenotriam, 
which  was  at  length  terminated  by  a treaty,  leaving 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  tlie  territory 
they  had  acquired.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  264,  2C5.)  The 
date  of  the  colonisation  of  Mctapontum  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty;  but  it  was  evidently, 
from  the  circumstances  just  related,  subsequent  to 
that  of  Tarenturn,  as  well  as  of  Sy  Laris  and  C rot  ora : 
hence  the  date  assigned  by  Eusebius,  who  would 
carry  it  back  as  far  as  B.c.  774,  is  wholly  un- 
tenable ; nor  is  it  easy  to  sec  how  such  an  error  ran 
have  arisen.  ( Euseb.  Arm.  Chron.  p.  98.)  It  may 
probably  be  referred  to  abont  700 — 690  b.  c. 

We  hear  very  little  of  Mctapontum  daring  the 
first  ages  of  its  existence;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
it  rose  rapidly  to  a considerable  amount  of  prosperity, 
for  which  it  was  indebted  to  the  extreme  fertility  of 
its  territory.  The  same  policy  which  had  led  to  its 
foundation  would  naturally  unite  it  in  the  bonds  of  a 
dose  alliance  with  the  other  Achaean  cities,  Sybaria 
and  Crotona;  and  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
meet  with  its  name  in  history  is  as  joining  with 
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these  two  dties  in  n league  against  Siris,  with  the 
view  of  expelling  the  Ionian  colonists  of  that  city. 
(Justin,  xx.  2.)  The  war  seems  to  have  ended  in 
t he  capture  and  destruction  of  Siris,  but  our  account 
of  it  is  very  obscure,  and  tho  period  at  which  it 
took  place  very  uncertain.  [Siris.]  It  does  not 
appear  that  Metapontum  took  any  part  in  the  war 
between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  city ; but  its  name  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  connection  with  the  changes 
introduced  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  troubles  conse- 
quent upon  them.  Metapontum,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  cities  where  the  doctrines  and 
sect  of  tliat  philosopher  obtained  the  firmest  footing. 
Even  when  the  Pythagoreans  were  expelled  from 
Crotona,  they  maintained  themselves  at  Metapontum, 
whither  the  philosopher  himself  retired,  and  where 
ho  ended  his  days.  The  Metapontines  paid  the 
greatest  respect  to  his  memory;  they  consecrated 
the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a temple  to 
Ceres,  and  gave  to  the  street  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated the  name  of  the  Museum.  His  tomb  was  still 
shown  there  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Iambi.  Vk. 
Pyth.  170,  249,  266;  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  56,  57; 
Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  13  ; Diog.  Lacrt.  viii.  1,  § 40 ; 
Liv.  i.  18  ; Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  2.)  The  Metapontines 
were  afterwards  called  in  as  mediators  to  appease 
the  troubles  which  had  arisen  at  Crotona ; and  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  huve  suffered  comparatively  fittle 
themselves  from  civil  dissensions  arising  from  this 
source.  (Iambi.  262.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
b.  c.  415,  the  Metapontines  at  first,  like  the  other 
states  of  Magna  Graecia,  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality  ; but  in  the  following  year  were 
induced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
furnish  a small  auxiliary  force  to  the  armament 
under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon.  (Diod.  xiii.  4; 
Thuc.  vi.  44,  vii.  33,  57.)  It  seems  clear  that  Me- 
tapontum was  at  this  time  a flourishing  and  opulent 
city;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
decline  began  until  long  after.  From  its  position  it 
was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse; and  though  it  must  have  been  endangered  in 
common  with  the  other  Greek  cities  by  the  advanc- 
ing power  of  the  Lucanians,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with 
that  pcojde,  aud  probably  suffered  but  little  from 
their  attacks.  Its  name  is  again  mentioned  in 
u.  c.  345,  when  Timoleon  touched  there  on  liis  ex- 
jxxlition  to  Sicily,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
token  any  part  in  liis  favour.  (Diod.  xvL  66.)  In 
n.  c.  332,  when  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  crossed 
over  into  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentincs, 
the  Metapontines  were  among  the  first  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  support  him  in 
his  wars  against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians. 
Hence,  after  his  defeat  and  death  at  Pandasia,  n.  c. 
326,  it  was  to  Metapontum  that  his  remains  were 
sent  for  interment.  (Justin,  xii.  2;  Liv.  viii.  24.) 
But  some  years  later,  n.  c.  303,  when  Cleonymus 
of  Sparta  was  in  his  turd  invited  by  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapontines,  for  w*hat  reason  we  know  not, 
pursued  a different  policy,  and  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  that  leader,  who,  in  consequence,  turned  his 
own  arms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucanians,  against 
them.  He  was  then  admitted  into  the  city  on 
friendly  terms,  but  nevertheless  exacted  from  them 
a large  sum  of  money,  and  committed  various  oilier 
excuses.  (Diod.  xx.  104.)  It  is  evident  that  Me- 
tapontum waa  at  this  period  still  wealthy ; but  its 
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citizens  had  apparently,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Tarentincs,  fallen  into  a state  of  slothfulness  and 
luxury,  so  that  they  were  become  almost  proverbial 
for  their  effeminacy.  (Plut.  A pophth.  Lac.  p.  233.) 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Metapontines,  as  well  as 
the  Tarentincs,  lent  an  active  support  to  Pyrrhus, 
when  that  monarch  came  over  to  Italy  ; but  we  do 
not  find  them  mentioned  during  his  ware  there; 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  precise  period  at 
which  they  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Borne.  Their 
name  is,  however,  again  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the 
Second  Punic  War.  We  are  told  that  they  were 
among  the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of  Hannibal 
after  tho  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61);  but  not- 
withstanding this,  we  find  their  city  occupied  by 
a Roman  garrison  some  years  later,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  in  n.  c.  212,  that 
they  were  able  to  rid  themselves  of  this  force  and 
openly  espouse  the  Carthaginian  cause.  (Id.  xxv.  1 1, 
15;  PoL  viii.  36  ; Appian,  A nnib.  33,  35.)  Han- 
nibal now  occupied  Metapontum  with  a Carthaginian 
garrison,  and  seems  to  have  made  it  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal places  of  deposit,  until  the  fatal  battle  of  tho 
Metaurus  having  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  pos- 
session of  this  part  of  Italy,  a.  c.  207,  he  withdrew 
his  forces  from  Metapontum,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
removed  from  thence  all  the  inhabitants  in  order  to 
save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Rome.  (Id.  xxvii. 
1,  16,  42,  51.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Metapontum  does  not 
again  appear  in  history ; and  it  seems  certain  that 
it  never  recovered  from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it. 
But  it  did  not  altogether  cease  to  exist ; for  its  name 
is  found  in  Mela  (ii.  4.  § 8),  who  does  not  notice  any 
extinct  places ; and  Cicero  speaks  of  visiting  it  in 
terms  that  show  it  was  still  a town.  (Cic.  de  Fin. 
v.  2 ; see  also  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  That  orator, 
however,  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  as  being  in  bis  day  sunk  into  almost  com- 
plete decay ; Strabo  says  the  same  thing,  and  Pau- 
sanias  tells  ns  that  Metapontum  in  particular  was  in 
his  time  completely  in  ruins,  and  nothing  remained 
of  it  but  the  theatre  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls. 
(Cic.  de  Amic.  4 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  262  ; Pa  us.  vi.  19. 
§11.)  Hence,  though  the  name  is  still  found  in 
Ptolemy,  and  the  “ ager  Metapun!  inus  ” is  noticed  in 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  262),  all  trace  of  the  city 
subsequently  disappears,  and  it  is  not  even  noticed  in 
the  Itineraries  where  they  give  the  line  of  route 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Thurii.  The  site 
was  probably  already  subject  to  malaria,  and  from 
the  same  cause  has  remained  desolate  ever  since. 

Though  we  hear  much  less  of  Metapontum  than 
of  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and  Tarentum,  yet  all  accounts 
agree  in  representing  it  as,  in  the  days  of  its  pro- 
sperity, one  of  the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  of 
the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory,  especially  in  the  growth  of  corn,  vied  with 
the  neighbouring  district  of  the  Siritis.  Hence  we 
are  told  that  the  Metapontines  sent  to  the  temple  at 
Delphi  an  offering  of  “a  golden  harvest”  (3«por 
XpiHToCv,  Strab.  vL  p.  264),  by  which  we  must 
probably  understand  a sheaf  or  bundle  of  corn 
wrought  in  gold.  For  the  same  reason  an  car  of  corn 
became  tho  characteristic  symbol  on  their  coins,  the 
number  and  variety  of  which  in  itself  sufficiently 
attests  the  wealth  of  the  city.  (Millingcn,  Awm/s- 
nuttUfue  de  T Italic,  p.  22.)  We  learn  also  that  they 
had  a treasury  of  their  own  at  Olympia  still  existing 
in  the  days  of  Pausanius  (Pa us.  vi.  19.  § 11  ; Albeit* 
xi.  p.  479).  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  j«iid  par- 
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ticitkr  honours  to  Arvteaa,  who  wa a said  to  hare 
appeared  in  their  city  340  years  after  he  had  dis- 
appeared from  Cyxieue.  They  erected  to  him  a 
etatup  in  tbo  middle  of  the  forum,  with  an  altar  to 
A polto  surrounded  by  a prove  of  laurel*.  (Herod,  iv. 
15  ; A then,  xiii  p-  605,  e.)  Froen  their  coins  they 
would  appear  also  to  have  paid  heroic  honemre  to 
Leucippus,  as  the  founder  of  their  city.  (MUIfogen, 
Lc.  pt  24.)  Strabo  tolls  us,  aa  n proof  of  their 
Li  lian  origin,  that  they  contained  to  perform  sacri- 
fices to  the  Neleidae.  (Strab.  vL  p.  264.) 

The  site  and  remain*  of  Meta  poet  urn  hare  been 
carefully  examined  by  tbs  Duo  do  Luynea,  who  has 
illustrated  them  in  a special  work  {AlHoponle,  fol. 
Faria,  1333).  It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  exists 
of  the  ancient  walls  or  the  theatre  of  which  Pouaa- 
niea  speaks.  The  moat  important  of  the  still  existing 
nvoumeuta  is  a temple,  the  remains  of  which  occupy 
a slight  elevation  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bra- 
il turn ",  about  2 miles  from  its  mouth.  They  are 
now  known  as  the  T a tola  dei  Palodini.  Fifteen 
calamus  are  still  standing,  tea  on  one  side  and  five 
on  die  other ; hut  the  two  ends,  as  well  as  the  wbolo 
of  tl»e  entablature  above  the  architrave  and  tho  walk 
of  the  cells,  have  wholly  disappeared.  The  archi- 
tecture is*  of  the  Doric  order,  but  ita  proportions  are 
lighter  and  more  aleuder  than  those  of  the  celebrated 
temples  of  raeatum:  and  it  is  in  all  probability  of 
liter  dale.  Some  remains  of  another  trmpLe,  but 
prostrate,  and  a mere  heap  of  ruins,  are  visible 
neatly  2 miles  to  the  &.  of  the  preceding,  and  a short 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brudaoua.  Tim 
a put,  called  the  Chicta  di  Sana  owe,  appears  to  mark 
the  sate  of  the  city  itself,  numerous  foundaliona  of 
buildings  having  been  discovered  all  around  it.  It 
may  be  doubled  whether  the  more  distant  templo 
was  ever  included  within  the  walls;  but  it  la  im» 
j**u»ible  i>ow  to  trace  the  extent  of  tho  ancient  city. 
The  Torre  di  J fare,  now  tlie  only  inhabited  spot  ou 
the  nlaiu,  derives  iu  name  from  a castellated  edifice 
nt  the  middle  ages;  it  is  situated  above  l\  mils 
from  Uw  sea,  and  the  same  distance  from  lbs  river 
JBatimto,  tho  ancient  Casuenttu.  Immediately  up- 
pwite  to  it,  on  the  aca-abort,  is  a small  salt -water 
basin  or  lagoon,  now  called  tbe  Layo  di  Sta.  Pda- 
yv*a,  which,  though  neither  deep  nor  spacious,  iu 
all  probability  formed  tbe  ancient  port  of  Meta- 
pout  um. 

lietapuntnm  was  thus  situated  between  the  two 
rivers  Bradanus  and  Caaucntua,  and  occupied  (with 
its  pert  and  appurtenances)  a considerable  part  of 
tho  intermediate  apace.  Appian  speaks  of  M a river 
ltetween  Metapautum  and  Tarentum  of  the  tame 
name,"  by  which  he  probably  means  the  bradann*, 
which  may  have  been  commonly  known  as  the  river 
of  Meta  pm  turn.  Thu  is  certainly  the  only  river 
large  enough  to  answer  to  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  the  meeting  of  Uctavian  and  Antony  which 
took  place  oq  its  banka.  (Appsan,  li.  C.  v.  93,  94.) 

The  coins  of  Melapuulum,  aa  already  observed, , 


are  very  nrawnm.*:  and  many  of  the  kter  earn  of 
very  beautiful  workmanship.  Those  of  more  an- 
cient date  arc  of  the  style  called  tiscnue,  like  the 
early  Coin*  of  Crotona  and  Sjbari*.  Tin?  one  in  the 
annexed  figure  baa  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  tlie 
hm>  Leucippus,  tbe  founder  of  the  city.  But  the 
more  common  tvpe  on  the  obverse  is  the  Inwd  of 
Ceres.  [K.  11.  B.) 

MKTAB1S  (Mr-ropif.  PtoLli.  3.  $ 6),  an  estu- 
ary in  Britain ; the  Wash  between  A or/bik  and 
Lmcnlmhin,  [C.  R.  ta] 

MKT  ALBUM  (Mdvovpes,  Steph.  B.)»  a city  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bru  Ilium,  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  river 
of  tbe  e&me  name.  According  to  Stephanos  of 
Byzantium,  it  was  a colony  of  the  Locrians,  bat 
seems  never  to  have  risen  to  any  importance;  and 
its  name  is  chiefly  known  because,  according  to  some 
accounts,  it  was  tbo  birthplace  of  the  port  Ne*i- 
chorus,  who  wait  more  generally  regarded  as  a native 
of  HhneriL  (Steph.  B.  $.  r.;  Said.  a.  v.  2r*j«ri- 
X«por.)  Stephanu*  erroneously  calls  it  a city  of 
Sicily;  but  Suidas,  who  writes  the  name  Matauria, 
correctly  jdaces  it  in  Italy;  and  there  can  he  no 

doubt  that  both  mean  the  town  at  tbe  mouth  of  the 

Mrtaoms,  which  is  called  by  Latin  writers  Me- 
tanrum.  Sol  in  us  ascribe*  its  foundation  to  tbe 

Zanclarans.  Mela  menlioos  it  aa  if  it  were  a still 
existing  town;  but  Strabo  speaks  only  of  the  river 
Mctaarus,  with  an  anchorage  or  rcoiUtrad  of  VIm 
aamo  name;  and  Pliny  also  do  tiers  the  river  (M  Me- 
tnurus  amnia*)  without  any  men  (ion  of  a town  ef 
the  name.  (Scrub,  vi  p,  256;  Flic.  iii.  5.  a ID, 

Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8;  Sol  in  2.  $ 11.)  [B.  It.  B.] 

llETAUitUS  (MCravpoi).  |.  A river  of  Umbria, 
flowing  into  tli#  Adriatic  sea,  near  Fano,  nod  one  of 
tbe  moat  cocaidernUe  of  the  numerous  atreama  wfcish 
in  tliia  part  of  Italy  descend  from  the  eastern  decli- 
vity of  the  Apennines  into  tbe  Adriatic.  It  is  still 
called  the  Aletauro  or  Metro;  and  has  its  sourer*  in 
the  high  group  of  Apennines  railed  tbe  Monte  Nerme, 
from  whence  it  baa  a course  of  between  40  and  50 
miles  to  the  «■*.  It  flows  by  F'oi.'ombmnt  (Forum 
Sempronii),  and  throughout  the  Utter  part  of  iu 
course  was  followed  by  the  great  highroad  of  the 
Flnmitiuui  Way,  which  descended  l he  valley  of  the 
Cartitmo,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the' 
Metnurus,  and  emerged  into  tbe  main  v*llry  of  the 
latter  river  a few  miles  below  the  peas  of  Interns* 
or  II  Furlo.  Its  mouth  is  about  2 ml!**  S.  of  Puna 
(Fiumni  Fortonae),  hut  lias  no  port;  and  tbe  river 
itself  is  justly  described  by  Sitius  Itaiicus  as  a 
violent  and  lorrenf-Uko  stream.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227; 
Flin.  iil  14.  a.  19;  Mol.  ii.  4.  § 5;  fc»L  Ital  viii.  449; 
Lucan,  ii.  403.) 

Tlio  Metaurus  is  celebrated  in  history  for  tlie  great 
batUo  which  w»»  fought  on  its  banka  in  a.  c.  207, 
between  Hawlrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Homan  consuls  C.  Chiudjns  Kero  and  51.  Livius,  in 
which  tlie  funner  was  totally  defeated  and  alain,— a 
hnttk  that  moy  be  considered  aa  tho  real  turning - 
prim  of  tlie  Second  Funic  War,  and  therefore  c*ie  of 
the  most  important  in  history.  (Liv.  xxvii.  46 — 
61;  Oms.  iv.  Ift;  Entmp.  iii.  18;  Viet.  rfe  Fir.  20. 
48;  H«w.  Conn.  iv.  4.  38;  SiL  ItaL  vu.  486.)  Un- 
fortunately our  knowledge  of  tbe  topography  and 
detail*  uf  the  battle  is  extremely  imjarfect.  But 
we  learn  from  Livy,  the  only  author  who  haa  left 
us  a eutuiertcd  narrative  of  tlie  operations,  that  31. 
Livius  was  eacamped  with  hi*  army  tinder  the  wall* 
of  Sena  (i.  t,  «S*na  Gallic*,  now  Sinigrtglid).  and 
iiasdt  uLal  at  a cbgrt  (Jut ance  from  him.  But  aa 
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■oon  as  the  Carthaginian  general  discovered  tbe  I 
aiTival  of  Claudius,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  GOOO 
foot  and  1000  horee,  be  broke  up  his  camp  and  re-  j 
treated  in  the  night  to  the  Metaurus,  which  was 
about  14  miles  horn  Sena.  He  had  intended  to  cross 
the  river,  but  missed  the  ford,  and  ascended  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance  in  search  of 
one,  till,  finding  the  banks  steeper  and  higher  the 
further  he  receded  from  the  sea,  he  was  compelled 
to  halt  and  encamp  on  a hill.  With  the  break  of 
day  tbe  Roman  armies  overtook  him,  and  compelled 
him  to  a general  engagement,  without  leaving  him 
time  to  cross  the  river.  From  this  account  it  is 
clear  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  tlie  right  bank  of 
tbe  Metaurus,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
mouth,  as  the  troops  of  Hnsdruhal  could  not,  after 
their  night  march  from  Sena,  have  proceeded  many 
miles  up  the  course  of  the  river.  The  ground, 
which  is  well  described  by  Arnold  from  personal 
inspection,  agrees  in  general  character  with  the  de- 
scription of  Livy;  but  the  exact  scene  of  tbe  battle 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is,  however,  certainly  an 
error  to  place  it  as  high  up  the  river  as  Fossombronc 
(Forum  Sempronii),  16  miles  from  the  sea,  or  even, 
as  Cramer  has  done,  between  that  town  and  tl>e 
pass  of  the  Furlo.  Both  he  and  Vaudoncourt  place 
tlw  battle  on  the  Ufl  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  which 
is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  narrative  of  Livy.  Appian 
and  Zonaras,  though  they  do  not  mention  the  name 
of  tlie  Metaurus,  both  fix  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp 
at  Sena  ; but  the  former  has  confounded  this  with 
Sena  in  Etruria,  and  has  thence  transferred  the  whole 
tiieatre  of  operations  to  that  country.  (Appian, 
Annib.  52;  Zonar.  ix.  9;  Arnold’*  Rome,  vol.  iiL  pp. 
3G4 — 374;  Vaudoncourt,  Campagnes  (TAnnibal,  vol. 
fii.  pp.  59 — 64;  Cramer’s  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  260.) 

2.  (Merovpos),  a river  of  Bruttiom,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Medina  and  the  Scyl- 
iaean  promontory.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
and  Strabo;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  tbe 
river  now  called  the  Monro , one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable streams  in  this  part  of  Bruttium,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  about  7 miles  S.  of  the  Mesima,  and 
18  from  the  rock  of  Scilla.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  66.)  There  was  a 
town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [Mktau- 
bum.]  [E.  H.  B.3 

METELLI'NUM  (/L  Anton,  p.  416;  Metelicm, 
Geogr.  Rav.  ir.  44),  or  METALLl'NUM  (Colonia 
Metnllinensis,  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  a Roman  colony 
of  Lusitania  on  the  Anas,  24  Roman  miles  from 
Augusta  Einerita,  now  Medellin.  Tbe  modem  town 
lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  so  that  the 
ancient  town  ought  to  have  been  included  in  Baetica 
Hence  some  modem  writer*  have  conjectured  that  tbe 
Anas  may  here  have  changed  ite  bed.  The  form  of 
tbe  name  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  co- 
lony was  founded  by  Metellus,  in  which  case  Metel- 
linum  would  bo  a more  correct  form  than  Metal- 
linum. 

METEON,  a town  of  the  Labeate*,  to  which 
Gentius  removed  hi*  wife  and  family.  (Liv.  xlir. 
32 ; Medion,  Geogr.  Rav.)  It  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  village  of  Meter  ees  in  the  Rieka 
district  of  Monte-Negro,  to  the  N.  of  IAke  Scutari. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia , vol.  i.  p.  552.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

METHA'NA  (ra  M iQaya,  Paus,  Strab.,  et  alii; 
M ttiwrrj  *,  Thuc.  iv.  45  ; Diod.  xii.  65  ; Mffhfa), 


* Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  374),  44  that  in  some  copies 
of  Thucydides  it  was  written  M tdtunj,  like  the  town  j 
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Ptol.  ifl.  16.  § 12  : Metkana ),  a striking  rocky 
peninsula,  connected  by  a narrow  isthmus  with  the 
territory  of  Troezcn  in  Argolis,  and  containing  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Pausanias  describe*  Me- 
thana  as  an  isthmus  running  far  into  the  sea  (ii.  34. 
§ 1);  Thucydides  more  correctly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  isthmus  and  chersonesus  (hr.  45) ; and 
Ptolemy  also  speaks  of  the  chersonesus  (iii.  1G. 
§ 12).  The  isthmus  is  only  about  1000  feet  broad, 
but  it  immediately  spreads  out  equally  on  both  aides. 
The  outline  of  the  peninsula  is  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  highest  mountain,  called  Cheldna,  which  is 
2281  (French)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  of 
a conical  form,  and  was  thrown  up  by  a volcano. 
Tbe  whole  peninsula  bears  marks  of  volcanic  agency. 
The  rocks  are  conqtosed  chiefly  of  that  variety  of 
lava  called  trachyte  ; and  there  are  hot  sulphureous 
springs,  which  were  used  in  antiquity  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Pausanias  speaks  of  hot  baths  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  city  of  Mctluuiu, 
which  were  said  to  hare  first  buret  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  time  of  Antigonus,  sou  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  after  a violent  volcanic  eruption.  Pausanias 
adds  that  there  was  no  cold  water  for  the  use  of  the 
bather  after  the  warm  bath,  and  that  he  could  not 
plunge  in  the  sea  in  consequence  of  the  sea-dogs  and 
other  monsters.  (Paus.  L c.)  Strabo,  in  describing 
tbe  same  volcanic  eruption  to  which  Pausanias  al- 
ludes, says  that  a hill  7 stadia  high,  and  fragments 
of  rocks  as  high  as  towers,  were  thrown  up ; that  in 
the  day-time  the  plain  could  not  be  approached  in 
cousequeuce  of  the  heat  and  sulphureous  smell,  while 
at  night  there  was  no  unpleasant  smell,  but  that  the 
heat  thrown  out  was  so  great  that  the  sea  boiled  ut 
the  distance  of  5 stadia  from  land,  and  its  water* 
were  troubled  for  20  stadia  (i.  p.  59).  Ovid  de- 
scribes, apparently,  the  same  eruption  in  tbe  lines 
beginning 

44  Est  prope  Pittheam  tumulus  Troezena n 

( Met.  xv.  296),  and  says  that  a plain  was  upheaved 
into  a hill  by  the  confined  air  seeking  vent.  (Comp. 
Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology , pp.  10,  11,  9th  ed.) 
The  French  Commission  point  out  the  site  of  two 
hot  sulphureous  springs ; one  called  Vroma , in  the 
middle  of  the  north  coast,  and  the  other  near  a 
village  Vromolimni,  a little  above  the  eastern  shore. 
There  are  traces  of  ancient  baths  at  both  places  ; 
but  the  northern  must  be  those  alluded  to  by  Pau- 
sanias. 

The  peninsula  Metlmna  was  part  of  the.territoiy 
of  Troezen;  but  the  Athenians  took  possession  of 
the  peninsula  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
siau  War,  b.  c.  425,  and  fortified  the  isthmus. 
(Thuc.  iv.  45.)  There  are  still  traces  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  renewed  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  united  by  means  of  two  fort*.  In  the  penin- 
sula there  are  Hellenic  remains  of  three  different 
mountain  fortresses;  but  the  capital  lay  on  the 
west  coast,  and  the  min*  are  near  the  small  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name.  Part  of  the  walla  of  the 
acropolis  and  an  ancient  town  on  the  north  side 
still  remain.  Within  the  citadel  stands  a chapel, 
containing  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  building, 
and  two  inscriptions  on  marble,  one  of  which  refers 

so  called  in  Macedonia.”  This  form  is  now  found  in 
all  the  existing  MSS.  of  Thucydides.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  M tOara,  which  has  prevailed  down 
to  the  present  day,  b the  genuine  Doric  form  of  the 

] name. 
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to  Isis.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  site  of  the  tem- 
pi" "f  !>'».  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  who  also  speaks 
of  statues  of  Hermes  and  Hcrcnlesf  in  the  Agora. 
(Leake,  Morta  vol.  ii.  p.  453,  aeq.,  Ptloponnesiaca , 
p.  278;  Boblaye,  kccherchtt,  <fc.  p.  59;  Curtius, 
J’eloftonnegos,  vol.  ii.  p.  438,  seq.) 

METHO'NE  Steph.  B.),  a town  of 

Pieria  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Thennaic  gulf,  mentioned 
in  tl»c  Peri  plus  of  Scylax  (p.  26),  and  therefore  one 
of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in  early  times  on 
this  coast.  According  to  Plutarch  (QunesL  Grace, 
p.  29.3),  a party  of  Eretrians  settled  there,  who  were 
called  by  the  natives  airocrQt v^6vt]toi,  and  who 
appear  to  have  come  there  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  the  o enpation  of  Corcyra  by  the  Corinthians 
b.  c.  730—720. 

The  town  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  with  a 
view  of  annoying  Perdiccas,  by  ravaging  his  ter- 
ritory,  and  affording  a refuge  to  his  discontented 
subjects.  (Thuc.  vi.  7.)  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
354 — 353  b.  c.  that  Philip  attacked  Methone,  the 
last  remaining  possession  of  Athens  on  tho  Mace- 
donian coast.  The  position  was  a convenient  station 
for  Athenian  privateers  to  intercept  trading  vessels, 
not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian  ports,  but  also 
from  Olynthna  and  Potidaea.  The  siege  was  vigo- 
rously pressed  by  Philip ; and  the  Methonacans,  who 
gallantly  held  out  until  all  their  means  were  ex- 
hausted, were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  depart  with  one 
garment ; but  the  walls  were  razed  to  tho  ground, 
and  the  land  apportioned  among  Macedonian  co- 
lonists. Philip  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege. 
(Diod.  xvL  31—34;  Dem.  Olyntk.  i.  p.  12,  Philip. 

i.  p.  41,  iiL  p.  117;  Plut.  Par.  8 ; Luc.  cfe  Scrib. 
Hat.  38  : Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Justin,  vii.  6.)  Mr. 
Grote  ( IlisL  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  pp.  363,  foil.,  comp, 
p.  488)  is  of  opinion  that  this  happened  afterwards 
(b.c.  348),  at  another  place  called  Methone,  situated 
in  the  Chalddic  peninsula,  near  Olynthus  and  Apol- 
lonia.  The  epitorniser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330)  places 
Methone  at  a distance  of  40  stadia  from  Pydna. 
This  statement  does  not  agree  with  the  position 
assigned  by  Leake  (North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  435) 
to  Methone  st  Elefthero-khori , 2 miles  from  the 
sea;  but  the  Epitome  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on 
in  this  passage.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METHO'NE.  1.  (Meftarr?,  Strab.;  Mo^nj.Paus., 
Scylax,  p.  1 7 : Etk.  Modwrcuor,  Pans,  iv.  18.  § 1 , and 
Coins;  Metorcuefa,  Steph.  B.  ».  v. : Molhoni,  Mo- 
don ),  an  ancient  town  in  tho  SW.  comer  of  Me&senia, 
has  always  been  an  important  place,  both  in  ancient 
and  iu  modem  times,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
harbour  and  salubrious  situation.  It  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  point  of  a rocky  ridge,  which  runs  into 
tho  sea,  opposite  the  island  Snpienta , one  of  the 
group  called  in  ancient  times  Ocnussae.  **  Off  the 
outer  end  of  the  town,  is  the  little  insulated  rock 
which  Pausanias  (iv.  35.  § 1)  calls  Mothon,  and 
which  he  describes  as  forming  at  once  a narrow 
entrance  and  a shelter  to  the  harbour  of  his  time:  it 
is  now  occupied  by  a tower  and  lantern,  which  is 
connected  by  a bridge  with  the  forti6cation  of 
MothonL  A mole  branches  from  it,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town,  and  forms  a 
harbour  f«*r  small  vessels.  It  seems  to  be  exactly  in 
the  pwition  of  the  ancient  port,  the  entrance  into 
which  was  probably  where  the  bridge  now  stands.” 
(Leake.)  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ancient  writers  (Strab.  viii.  p.  359;  Pans.  iv. 
35.  § 1),  Methone  was  the  Homeric  Pedasua,  one 
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of  tho  seven  cities  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  294.)  Homer  gives  to 
Pedasus  the  epithet  Aju wtkutooa,  and  Methone 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  tho 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  eponymous  heroine  Me- 
thone, is  called  the  daughter  of  Oenens,  tho  M wine- 
man"  (Pans.  L c.);  and  the  same  name  occurs  in 
the  islands  Oenussae,  lying  opposite  the  city.  The 
name  of  Methone  first  occurs  in  the  Messenian  wars. 
Methone  and  Pyhu  were  the  only  two  places  which 
the  Meseenians  continued  to  hold  in  the  second  war, 
after  they  had  retired  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Ira.  (Pans.  iv.  18.  § 1,  iv.  23.  § 1.)  At  the  end 
of  the  Second  Messenian  War,  the  I-acodoemunians 
gave  Methone  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nauplia,  who  bad 
lately  been  expelled  from  their  own  city  by  the 
Argives.  (Puns.  iv.  24.  § 4,  iv.  35.  § 2.)  The  de- 
scendants of  the  NaupUans  continued  to  inhabit 
Methone,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  there  even 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Meeaenian  state  by 
Epaminondas.  (Pans.  iv.  27.  § 8.)  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  a 431,  the  Athe- 
nians attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  Methone,  but 
were  repulsed  by  Brasidas.  (Thuc.  ii.  25.)  Methone 
suffered  greatly  from  an  attack  of  some  Illyrian 
privateers,  who,  under  Hie  pretext  of  purchasing 
wine,  entered  into  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
and  carried  off  a great  number  of  them.  (Pans.  ir. 
35.  §§  6,  7.)  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Methone,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by 
Antony,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Agrippa,  who 
found  there  Bogud,  king  of  Mauretania,  whom  he 
put  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  L 1 1 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ; 
Oros.  vi.  19.)  Methone  was  favoured  by  Trajan, 
who  made  it  a free  city.  (Pans.  iv.  35.  § 3.)  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Mela  (ii.  3),  Pliny  (iv.  5.  a.  7), 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 7),  and  Hierocles(p.  647). 

Pausanias  found  at  Methone  a temple  of  Athena 
Anemotis,  the  “ etarm-stillcr,"  and  one  of  Artemis. 
He  also  mentions  a well  of  bituminous  water,  similar 
both  in  smell  and  colour  to  the  ointment  of  Cyziens, 
but  of  which  no  trace  is  now  found.  In  1124 
Modon  was  conquered  by  Venice,  bat  did  not  becorno 
a permanent  possession  of  the  republic  till  1204. 
In  the  middle  of  the  old  Venetian  piazza  there  still 
stands  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  granite  column,  about 
3 feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  high,  with  a bar- 
barous base  and  capital,  which  appear  to  have  been 
added  by  the  Venetians,  when  they  fixed  upon  tho 
top  of  it,  in  1493,  a figure  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 
Five  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  remained  in  their  hands  till  it  was  recaptured 
by  Morosini.  In  1715  the  Turks  again  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  retained  it  till  the  last  Greek  re- 
volution, when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  tl»e 
French  in  1828.  Like  other  places  in  Greece, 
which  have  been  continuously  inhabited.  Motion 
contains  few  ancient  remains.  Some  Hellenic  foun- 
dations may  bo  traced  in  the  city-walls,  and  ancient 
sepulchres  may  be  seen  above  the  suburb.  (Leake, 
Mono,  vol.  i.  p.  429,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Rtcherches, 
(fc.  p.  113;  Curtius,  Peloponnesot , vol.  ii.  p.  169, 
seq.) 

2.  A town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL 
ii.  716)  as  belonging  to  Pliilocteto*.  Later  writers 
describe  it  as  a town  of  Magnesia,  but  we  have  no 
further  particulars  respecting  it.  (Scylax,  p.  25 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436  ; Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Solin.  c.  14; 
Steph.  U.  i.  v.) 

3.  More  properly  called  Melhana,  a town  and  pen- 
insula of  Troesenia.  [Mi.tha.na.] 
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ME'THORA  (M *6opa,  Arrian,  Indie.  8),  a small  i 
state  in  the  centre  of  India,  which  was  subject  to 
the  great  tribe  of  the  Prasii.  It  was  situated  near, 
if  not  upon,  the  Jomanes  or  Jumna  (Plin.  vi.  19. 
8.  22),  and  has,  with  much  probability,  been  as- 
sumed to  be  on  the  site  of  the  present  Allaha- 
bad [V.] 

METHURIADES  (M«0oopid8«f),  a group  of 
small  islands,  lying  between  Nisaea,  the  port  of 
Megara,  and  Salamis.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  Strabo 
describes  them,  without  mentioning  their  name*,  as 
five  small  islands,  lying  before  Nisaea  to  a person 
sailing  into  Attica  (ix.  p.  393).  Stephanus  11. 
(s.  p.)  loosely  speaks  of  them  as  lying  between 
Angina  and  Attica. 

MKTHY'DRIUM  (MfWtyior:  Eth.MtQvbpi*v$), 

n town  in  central  Arcadia,  situate  170  stadia  north 
of  Megalopolis  (Paus.  viii  35.  § 5),  obtained  its 
name,  like  Intcramna,  from  being  situated  upon  a 
lofty  height  between  the  two  rivers  Maloetas  and 
Mylaon.  (Paua.  will.  36.  § 1.)  It  was  founded  by 
OiTlioinciius;  but  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to 
Megalopolis,  upon  the  establishment  of  that  city. 
It  never  recovered  its  former  population,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  among  the  places 
of  Arcadia  which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
It  continued,  however,  to  exist  as  a village  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a temple  of 
Poseidon  Hippius  upon  the  river  Mylaon.  Me  also 
mentions,  above  the  river  Mal<*tas,  a mountain 
colled  Thauma-sium,  in  which  was  a cave  where 
liliea  took  refuge  when  pregnant  with  Zeus.  At 
tlie  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Metbydrium  was  a 
ton ii tain  named  Nymphasia.  (Pans.  viii.  36.  §§  1 — 3, 
coinp.  viii.  12.  § 2,  27.  §§  4t  7.)  lfethydrium  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  following  passages:  Thuc.v.  58; 
Polyb.  v,  10,  11,  13;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Steph.  B. s.  v. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
sit«?  of  Methydriuin.  Some  writers  identify  it  with 
the  Hellenic  remains  called  Palatia;  but  these  are 
not  ou  a lofty  hill  between  two  rivers,  but  in  a low 
situation  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers  on  the 
right  bank  of  one  of  them.  Methydrium  should 
rather  be  placed  45  minutes  further,  at  the  distance 
of  10  miles  SE.  of  the  village  of  NimnUza , where 
tl  icre  are  some  ancient  ruins,  one  between  two 
streams,  ou  a height  below  Pgrgo,  otherwise  called 
J^yrgdho.  It  is  true  that  this  also  is  not  a lofty 
hill;  but  Pausanias  uses  the  expression  tcoKwvbi 
b'l'Vbdt,  and  has  reference  to  KoXtevbt, 

which  means  only  a slight  elevation.  (Leake.  Marta, 
voL  ii.  p.  57,  Pelopon nesiaca,  p.  201 : Boblaye, 
Recherche*,  ijy.  p.  1 5 1 ; Ross,  ReUen  in  Pelopotme*, 
p.  116;  Curtins,  Pdoponnttot , vol.  i.  p.  309.) 

METHYMNA  (M^do/tva,  and  on  coins  M tduuya, 
M adufxva:  Pth.  MnOupycuos),  a town  in  Lesbos, 
the  most  important  next  after  Mytilene.  It  was 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  where 
a channel  of  60  stadia  (Strait,  xiii.  p.  618)  inter- 
vened between  it  and  the  coast  uf  the  mainland 
near  Assos. 

One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Mcthymnaeans 
i.i  the  mention  of  their  conquest  of  Arisba,  another 
town  of  Le.sbos,  and  their  enslaving  of  its  citizens. 
(Herod,  i.  151.)  The  territory  of  Methymna  seems 
to  have  been  contiguous  to  that  of  Mytilene,  and 
this  may  have  been  oue  cause  of  the  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  cities.  The  power  and  fame  of 
Mytilene  was  on  the  whole  far  greater;  but  in  one 
period  of  the  history  of  Lesbos,  Methymna  enjoyod 
greater  prosperity.  She  did  not  join  the  revolt  of 
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the  other  Lesbians  from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (Thuc.iii.2, 18).  and  she  was  therefore  exempted 
from  the  severe  punishment  which  fell  on  Mytilene. 
(Thuc.  iii.  50.)  Hence  she  retained  the  old  privilege  of 
furnishing  a naval  contingent  instead  of  a tribute  in 
money.  (Thuc.  vi.  85,  vii.  57.)  Shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arginusae,  Methymna  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  Callicratidaa  pre- 
sented so  remarkable  a contrast  to  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  reference  to  Mytilene.  (Xen.  IhlUn.  i.  6. 
§ 14.)  After  this  time  Methymna  seems  to  have 
become  less  and  less  important.  It  comes  into 
notice,  however,  in  every  subsequent  period  of 
history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  forced  by 
the  Romans  (n.  C.  154)  between  Attalus  II.  and 
Prusias  II.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)  It  is  stated  by 
Livy  (xlv.  31)  and  by  Pliny  v.  31)  to  have  in- 
corporated the  inhabitants  of  Aktiasa  with  its  own. 
Its  coins,  both  autonomous  and  imperial,  are  nu- 
merous. It  was  honourably  distinguished  [seo 
Lesbos]  for  its  resistance  to  the  Maliomcdans,  both 
in  the  12th  and  15th  centuries;  and  it  exists  on  the 
same  spot  at  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of 
Molico. 

We  have  no  information  concerning  the  buildings 
and  appearance  of  ancient  Methymna.  It  evidently 
possessed  a good  harbour.  Its  chief  fame  was  con- 
nected with  the  excellent  wine  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood.  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  90;  Ovid,  ArL 
Am.  i.  57 ; Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  50.)  Horace  (OcL  i.  17. 
21)  calls  Lesbian  wine  “innocens;"  and  Athenaeus 
(ii.  p.  45)  applies  the  epithet  tbffripaxo * a 

sweet  Lesbian  wine.  In  another  place  (i.  p.  32)  ho 
describes  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  wine  of  this 
island.  (See  alsoi.  pjx  28.  29;  and  Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  5.) 
Pliny  says  (xiv.  9)  that  it  had  a salt  taste,  and  ap- 
parently mentions  this  as  a merit.  Pausanias,  in  his 
account  of  Delphi  (x.  19),  tells  a story  of  somo 
fishermen  of  Methymna  dragging  in  their  nets  out 
of  the  sea  a rude  image  of  Bacchus,  which  was 
afterwards  worshipped. 

Methymna  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  and 
musician  Arion.  Myrsilus  also,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  a history  of  Lesbos,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  here.  [J.  S.  H.] 


COIN  OF  MKTHYMXA. 

METHYMNA  (Mi jflu/u'ij),  a city  in  Crete,  near 
Rhocca,  which  Aeliau  (jV.  A.  xiv.  20)  mentions  in 
connection  with  a carious  story  respecting  a remedy 
fir  hydrophobia  discovered  by  a Cretan  fisherman. 
Mr.  Pashley  (7Vd9.  vol.  ii.  p.  40)  considers  that  tho 
remains  near  the  chapel  of  Hughiot  GeSrghios,  by 
Nopia,  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  plain  of 
Kisamo  kasteli,  represent  Methymna.  [E.  B.  J.l 
MKTINA  INSULA.  [Rhodanus.] 
METIOSEDUM.  [Mkloduxum.] 

ME'TOKES  (M  Proper,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 3),  a branch 
of  the  great  robber  tribe  of  the  Mardi,  who  were 
settled  in  Persia.  Their  name  is  sometimes  written 
Mairopti.  [V.] 

METROPOLIS  (MijfpdwoAij.*  Pth.  Mijrpowo - 
hints.)  1.  A town  in  the  Cayslrian  plain  in 
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Lydia,  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Epbesns,  at  a 
distance  of  120  stadia  from  Kjdienus.  and  180  from 
Smyrna.  The  district  of  Metropolis  prmlnml  ex- 
cellent win*.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  632.  637;  Plot.  ▼.  2. 

§ 17 ; Steph.  It.  S.  r.i  Plin.  v.  31 ; ILerorL  p 600.) 
Near  the  modem  Tillage  of  Tourbali,  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  MO)*  Melnqioti<i,  Rome 
ruin*  are  atill  seen;  and  as  their  distance  from 
Smyrna  and  Kphesua  agree*  with  that  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
the  place.  (Comp.  Arundel l,  »$rrr*i  Chnrcha,  p.  22, 
Ac.;  IlsmiJCun,  Researches,  i.  p.  542;  IUscJie, 

/ 1 1 ’ .Vum.  iii.  I . p.  633.  Ac.) 

2.  A town  in  the  north  of  Phrygia,  and.  as  the 
name  awns  to  indicate,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Phrygia,  though  Stephanos  Byx.  (a.  r.) 
derive*  lire  name  from  the  mother  of  the  g>xU-  It 
wan  situated  to  the  north  of  Synnada  (Athm.  xiii, 
p 574.),  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
town  of  tlte  same  name  in  the  aoujh  of  Phrygia. 
Its  ait*  «,  in  all  probability,  indicated  by  tlie  mine 
of  Pismesh  Kalcui.  north  of  Doyttnlu,  which  slww 
a very  antique  style  of  architecture,  and  mainly 
nii»i*t of  tuanbs  cat  Into  the  rocks;  one  of  throe 
tomb*  is  that  of  king  Midas.  Leake  (Asia  Minor , 
p 24)  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  ruins  mark 
the  site  of  KkoWa;  hut  other  traveller*.  appa- 
rently with  more  justice,  identify  tlicm  with  Metro- 
polis. (Frans,  yitnf  Inschri/ten^  p 42.)  From 
the  extent  of  the  ruins,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Homan  emperors  Metropolis  was  an  im- 
portant town  ; bat  afterwards  it  declined,  though  it 
b still  mentioned  by  Hieruclea  (p  677.) 

3.  A town  in  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  be- 

longing to  the  cranventu*  of  Aputnra.  (Plin.  t.  29.) 
That  this  town  is  different  from  No.  2,  is  quite  evi- 
dent, even  independently  of  the  fact  that  Stephanas 
It.  mentions  two  tow  ns  of  the  name  of  Metropolis  in 
Phrygia,  and  that  Hieroclca  and  the  Xotiliar  speak 
or  a town  of  this  name  in  two  different  province*  of 
Phrygia.  (Hierocl.  p 673;  Strab.  xii.  p 376,  air.  p 
663;  Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  [I—  S.] 

MKTHOTOLIS  (M^rpdroXif,  Ptol,  iii.  5.  § 23), 
a town  of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  Borysthencs, 
near  Olbia.  [E.  Ik  «!.] 

MF.TROTOLIS  (MqrpfroXir : Etk.  Mi rrpowo- 
A<nt«).  I . A town  of  Hhiiaeotis  in  TheaMly,  He- 
scribed  by  Stephanos  B.  (s.  r.)  as  a town  in  Upper 
Thessaly*  Strabo  says  (it.  p 438),  that  Metropolis 
was  founded  by  three  insignificant  towns,  hat  tint  a 
larger  number  was  afterwards  added,  among  which 
was  1 thorn*.  He  further  says,  that  Ithome  was 
within  a quadrangle,  fermed  by  the  four  cities  Tricca, 
Metropolis,  Pelinnacmn,  and  Gomplii.  The  position 
of  Metropolis  is  also  determined  by  its  being  on 
Caesar's  march  from  Gam  phi  to  Pharsalu*.  (Caes. 
n C . iii.  81  ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  64;  Dian  Case, 
xli.  61.)  It  was  taken  by  Fbunininos  on  hia  de- 
scending into  tbb  part  <f  Thessaly,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Aoua,  b . c.  198.  (Lit.  xxxiL  15.)  We 
learn  from  an  inacripticei  tluit  the  territory  of  Me- 
tropolis adjoined  tiiat  of  Cierium  (the  ancient  Arne), 
and  that  the  adjustment  of  their  boundaries  was  a | 
frequent  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two 
people*.  [Cikrh'M.]  Metropolis  is  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  century  by  Hierocleo  (p  642),  and  cun-  J 
tinned  to  exist  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  name 
of  Neo-Palrae  (Near  ndrpoi,  Constant,  tie  Them, 
ii.  p 50,  ed.  Bonn).  The  remains  of  Metropolis  are 
placed  by  l^cuke  at  the  small  village  of  Pal  tv  Last  m, 
about  5 auk*  SW«  of  Ktu'dkflsa.  Tire  city  was  of 
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a circular  form,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  aro 
the  vestiges  of  a circular  citadel,  part  of  the  wall  «f 
which  still  exist*  in  tlie  yard  of  the  Tillage  church 
of  PaUohutro,  where  L->  a collection  of  the  sculp- 
tured nr  inscribed  remains  found  upon  the  spot 
within  late  years.  Among  other  sculpture*  Leake 
noticed  one  in  low  relief,  representing  a figure  seated 
npxi  a rock,  in  long  drapery,  and  a mountain  rising 
in  face  of  tlie  figure,  at  tlie  foot  rf  which  there  is  a 
man  in  a pwture  of  adoration,  while  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  there  are  oilier  men,  one  of  whom 
bolds  a hog  in  his  hands.  Leaks  conjectured  with 
great  firubahility  that  lhe  seated  figure  represents 
the  Aphrodite  of  Metrop die,  to  whom  Strabo  says 
( L c.)  tiiat  hogs  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece.  toL  it.  p 506.) 

2.  Another  town  in  Thessaly,  which  Stephanas 
B.  calls  simply  a town  in  Thessaly.  This  appears 
to  be  the  Metropolis  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  ac- 
count of  tlie  campaign  of  Antmcbos.  m ».  c.  191, 
where  it  is  related  that  the  Syrian  king  having 
landed  at  Prmetrias,  first  took  Piicme,  then  Crannon, 
then  Cypacra,  Metropolis,  and  all  the  nrighbuming 
fortneeca,  except  At  rax  and  Gyrton,  and  afterwards 
pcwceeded  to  Loriiua.  (Liv.  xxxri.  10.)  From 
this  account  ic  would  appear  that  this  Metropolis 
was  in  Perrhaehia ; and  its  site  has  been  discovered 
by  Leake,  near  that  of  Atrax,  at  a place  called 
Kastri,  where  the  name  of  MifrpmroXfnif  occurs  in 
an  inscription.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p 37L) 

3.  (Lggovftsi),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
natjia,  S.  of  Stratus,  and  on  the  rcud  from  the  biter 
puice  to  Conope  in  Actolia.  At  a later  time  U fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  but  was  taken  and 
burned  by  PHUip  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Aetolians,  I*.  C.  219.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  cf  A ca mania,  hi  a Greek  inscription  found  at 
Actium,  the  date  cf  which  is  probably  prior  to  the 
time  of  Augustas.  (Mrkhr.  64;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript.  No.  1793;  Leake,  Sorthcm 
Greece,  vol.  iiL  p 576.) 

4.  A town  in  Ampbilochia,  near  Oljae.  (Thne. 
iii.  107.)  As  to  its  site,  tee  Aituo*  Asitmo- 
cnici'xt. 

5.  A lawn  of  Doris.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

6.  A town  of  Euboea.  (Steph.  B.  e.  r.) 

METL’LUM.  [I  Aroma,  Vol.  II.  p 3,  h.) 

MKVA'NIA  (Mifowudu,  StrabM  Ptol.;  Eth.  Me- 

vanat,  fit**:  JierapHo},  a considerable  city  cf  Umbria, 
on  the  Fkmintan  Way,  between  Carsube  and  Ful- 
ginium.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Tinia,  in  a 
brawl  and  fertile  valley,  which  extends  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Spoletium  to  tlte  TibeT,  separating 
tlie  main  chain  of  U»e  Apennines  from  a lateral  bum 
or  offshoot  cf  the  same  range,  which  extends  from 
M crania  and  Spoletium  to  Tudcr  and  Aroma.  It 
is  this  valley,  about  8 or  10  utiles  in  breadth,  watered 
by  the  Clitumnns  and  Tinia,  with  several  tributary 
streams,  the  pasture*  of  which  were  celebrated  for 
their  breed  of  white  oxen,  the  only  one*  thought 
worthy  to  be  sacrificed  as  victim*  on  triumphal  and 
other  solemn  occasions.  Hence  their  praises  are  not 
has  frequently  associated  with  the  name  of  Mevania 
than  with  that  of  the  Clitumnu*.  (Colam.  iii.  8, 
fln.  ItaL.  vi.  647.  riii.  458;  Lucan,  i 473  ) Me- 
vania appears  to  have  been  an  important  place  before 
the  Homan  conquest  of  this  uirt  of  Italy.  In  b.  c. 
308  it  was  chosen  by  the  Umbrians  as  tlie  head- 
quarter* of  tlieir  assembled  forces,  where  they  were 
defeated  by  (4.  Fabius.  (Lit.  ix.  41.)  At  a much 
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later  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  emperor  V .ellius, 
with  the  intention  of  defending  the  passe?  of  the 
Apennines  against  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  but 
lie  quickly  abandoned  it  again,  and  retiml  to  Rome. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  55,  59.)  As  it  was  situated  in  the 
plain,  it  could  scarcely  be  a very  strong  fortress;  but 
Pliny  notices  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Italy  that 
had  walls  of  brick  (xxxv.  14.  s.  49).  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  interior  of  Umbria:  it  was  only  of  mu- 
nicipal rank,  but  seems  to  have  continued  a flourish- 
ing place  throughout  the  period  of  the  Empire. 
(Strab.  r.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 54;  I tin.  AnL  p.  311;  Orell.  Inter.  98.)  The 
modem  Bevagna  is  a very  poor  and  decayed  place, 
with  little  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  though  re- 
taining its  episcopal  see,  and  the  title  of  a city.  It 
contains  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  mosaic 
pavements  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Thermae. 
(Calindri,  StaL  del  Pontif.  Stato,  p.  104.) 

Mcvania  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  poet  Pro- 
pertius himself  as  the  place  of  his  birth  (iv.  1.  123), 
though  others  understand  this  passage  differently, 
and  regard  Hispelluin  as  having  the  better  claim. 
(Barth.  ViL  Propert.  ; Kuinoel,  <ul  L c.)  It  was 
noted  for  the  fogs  to  which  it  was  subject.  (Propert. 
Lc.;  Sil.  I t;il.  vi.  646.)  Pliny  speaks  of  ita  ter- 
ritory (Mevanas  ager,  xiv.  3 § 37)  as  producing  a 
particular  kind  of  vine,  which  he  calls  Irtiola;  pro- 
bably the  same  now  called  M Pixzotello,”  for  which 
the  district  is  still  celebrated.  (Harduin.  ad  loc. ; 
Ram|K>ldi,  Curograjia,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

MEVANIOLA.  [Umbria.] 

MIACORUS  or  MILCORUS  (MuLc upas,  MiA- 
Tlicopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  r.),  a place  which 
may  be  assigned  to  the  interior  of  Chalcidice. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
Ml  BA,  in  Britain,  supposed  more  correctly  Mida, 
is  placed  in  the  Itavennas's  Chorogrtiphy  among  the 
towns  in  tho  south  of  Britain.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  is  its  modem 
representative ; but  this  supposition  is  not  warranted 
by  existing  remains.  [C.  K.  S.] 

MICH  MAS  (MaxJidj,  LXX. ; MaxM,  Joseph., 
Euseb.),  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  eastward 
from  Bethel  or  Bet  haven  (1  San.  xiii.  5),  held  by 
the  Philistines,  while  Saul  and  the  Israelites  were 
in  Gibeah.  It  was  on  the  line  of  march  of  an  in- 
vading army  from  the  north,  and  the  Assyrians 
are  represented  as  depositing  their  baggage  there 
when  advancing  against  Jerusalem.  ( Isaiah , x.  28.) 
It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Sf.  Jerome  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Aclia,  and  was  then  a considerable  village, 
retaining  its  undent  name,  9 miles  from  Aelia, 
near  Rama.  ( Onomast.  $.  r.)  The  same  descrip- 
tion exactly  applies  to  it  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
3 hours  distant  from  Jerusalem,  nearly  due  north. 
Mukhtnfo  stands  on  a low  ridge  between  two  small 
Wadys  running  south  into  the  much  larger  valley 
named  Wady  es-Smntt.  It  bears  marks  of  having 
been  a much  larger  and  stronger  place  than  any 
in  the  vicinity.  There  are  many  foundations  of 
hewn  stones,  and  some  columns  among  them.  The 
Wady  ft -Stein  it  is  “the  Passage  of  Mich  mash  ” 
spoken  of  in  1 Samuel  (xiii.  23),  and  Isaiah  (x.  29). 
It  is  an  extremely  steep  and  rugged  valley,  which 
commences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel,  and  a 
little  below  (E.)  Afuklunas  contracts  between  per- 
pendicular precipices. 

The  rocks  Bor.cz  and  Seneh,  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Jonathan’s  exploit  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4), 
VOL  il 
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may  still  be  recognised  in  two  conical  rocky  knolls 
projecting  into  the  valley  between  Jeba*  (ancient 
Gibeah)  and  Mukhmds.  (Robinson,  BibL  Res.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  116,  117.)  In  the  Talmud  the  soil  of  Mich- 
mash  is  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  (Reland,  Palau- 
tina,  t.  v.  p.  897.)  [G.  W.1 

MIDAEIUM  or  MIDAIUM  (M« Sdnoe)  a town  in 
the  NE.  of  Phrygia,  on  the  little  river  Batliys,  on 
.the  road  from  Dorylaeum  to  Pessinus,  and  belonging 
to  the  conrentus  of  Syunada.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Plin.  v.  32.  s.  41 ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 22  ; Strab.  xii.  p. 
576  ; Hierorl.  p.  678,  where  it  is  wrongly  called 
McSaiov.)  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  must 
have  been  built  by  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Phrygia,  and  has  become  celebrated  in  history  from 
the  fact  that  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pumpey 
tho  Great,  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the  generals 
of  M.  Antony,  and  afterwards  pot  to  death.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  18.)  It  has  been  supposed,  with  some 
probability,  that  the  town  of  Mygduin,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Mureellinus  (xxrL  7),  is  the  same  os 
Midneium.  [L.  S.] 

MIDEIA  or  MIDEA.  1.  (Mi5«ia,  Paus.;  Mi5«a, 
Strab.:  Eth.  MiSedr-qs),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Argeia,  was  originally  called  Perse polis  (Tlfpelus 
wdAir,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  MiScia),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  4.  § 4)  in  connection  with  this  hero. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  wife 
of  Electryon,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Electryon  and  the  birthplace  of  his  daughter  Alc- 
mena.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  § 9;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  OL  vii. 
49.)  But  it  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  division 
of  the  country,  along  with  the  Heraeum  and  Tiryns, 
as  belonging  to  Proetus.  (Paus.  ii.  16.  § 2.)  It 
was  the  residence  of  Hippodameia  in  her  banish- 
ment. (Paus.  vi.  20.  § 7.)  It  was  destroyed  by 
Argos,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  Tiryns,  soon 
afte^  the  Persian  wars.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 1 ; Strab. 
viii.  p.  373.) 

Strabo  describes  Midea  as  near  Tiryns ; and 
from  its  mention  by  Pausanias,  in  connection 
with  tho  Heraeum  and  Tiryns,  it  must  bo  placed 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  tho  Argeian  plain ; but 
the  only  clue  to  its  exact  position  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  says  that,  returning  from 
Tiryns  into  the  road  leading  from  Argos  to  Kpi- 
daurus,  “ you  will  reach  Mideia  on  the  left  ” (ii. 
25.  § 9). 

Two  different  sites  have  been  assigned  to 
Mideia.  The  French  Commission  place  it  at  the 
Hellenic  remains  at  Dtndrd , 5.J  geographical  miles 
direct  E.  by  N.  from  tho  citadel  of  Argos,  as  this 
place  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Argos  to 
Epidaurus.  But  Leake  objects,  that  the  distance 
of  Dendrd  from  this  rood  — more  than  3 geogra- 
phical miles  — is  greater  than  is  implied  by  the 
words  of  Pausanias.  Ho  therefore  places  Mideia 
at  the  Hellenic  remains  near  Katzingri , 2 geogra- 
phical miles  due  E.  of  Tiryns.  The  objection  to 
the  latter  site  is  that  it  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
rood  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a deep  ravine.  The  ruins  at  iJerulni 
stand  upon  a hill  almost  inaccessible  on  three  sides, 
enclosed  by  four  different  walls,  one  above  another. 
In  one  of  them  is  a gateway  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  stone,  resembling  the  smaller  gateway  of  the 
citadel  of  Mycenae.  The  ruins  descend  from  the 
summit  to  a fountain,  which  springs  out  of  a grotto 
near  a chapel  of  tho  Panaghia.  The  surrounding 
meadows  afford  good  pasture  for  horses,  and  thus 
illustrate  the  epithet  of  Statius  ( Theb.  iv.  44) 
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“ aptior  armentis  Midet,"  and  the  selection  of  this  ' 
place  ns  tlie  residence  of  the  horse-loving  Hippo- 
dameia  in  her  banishment.  (BobUjc,  Hecherches, 
ifc.  p.  52;  Leake,  Ptloponnesiaca,  p.  268;  Curtius, 
J’rloponnesos,  vol.ii.  p.  395.) 

2.  A city  of  Boeotia.  [Lebadf.ia.] 

MIDIANITAE  (MoWirai),  the  descendants  of 
Midinn,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ketur&h, 
whom  the  patriarch  is  said  to  have  sent  away  during 
his  lifetime  “ eastward,  unto  the  east  country " 
(Gen.  xxv.  2,6),  and  whom  we  subsequently  find 
reckoned  among  44  the  children  of  the  east."  (Judg. 
vi.  3.)  In  the  third  generation  after  Abraham  they 
were  a distinct  people,  trading  between  Gilead  and 
Egypt ; but  arc  associated  with,  or  confounded 
with,  another  Arab  family,  the  ishmaelites.  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  25,  28,  36.) 

The  Midianites  were  probably  a Bcduwi  tribe, 
and  their  situation  may  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined, by  the  following  notices,  to  the  territory 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Nabataki,  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Palaestine.  Moses  fed  the  sheep  of 
Jethro,  a priest  of  Midian,  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  about  Mount  Horeb  ( Exod.  iii.  1);  sub- 
sequently Jethro  came  to  his  son-in-law  from  the 
land  of  Midian,  while  Israel  was  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  lloreb  (xviii.  2,  &c.) ; and  Moses  was 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  local  knowledge  while 
t ravening  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  {icniiisula. 
(AW.  x.  29 — 32).  The  doe*  alliance  Iwtwecn 
the  Midianite*  and  the  Moabites,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  Israel,  indicates  the  {troxitnity  of  the  two 
peoples;  and  the  hostility  of  the  former  proves  that 
the  alliance  of  Moses  with  one  of  their  family  did 
not  conciliate  the  national  feeling.  (Numb.  xxii.  4,  7, 
xxv.  xxxi.  8 — 12  ; Josh.  xiii.  21.) 

The  MidiAnites  continued  the  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Israelites  throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
when,  in  concert  w ith  “ the  Amalekites  and  the 
children  of  the  east,"  they  invaded  simultaneously, 
and  in  countless  numbers,  the  southern  frontier 
towards  Gaza  and  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  in 
Gilead  and  UAshan  (Judy.  vi.  vii.),  from  whence 
they  extended  their  ravages  to  the  west,  and 
north  S9  far  as  the  confines  of  Naphtliali  and 
Asher.  After  their  signal  defeat  by  Gideon,  they 
disappear  from  the  records  of  history,  but  their 
slaughter  became  proverbial.  (Psalm  Ixxxiii.  9 ; 
Isaiah,  ix.  4,  x.  26.) 

The  country  of  the  Midianites,  however,  had 
still  a traditionary  recollection;  tuid  subsequent  no- 
tice-1, consistently  with  the  foregoing,  place  them 
between  Edom  and  Paran,  which  bordered  on  Egypt 
(1  Kings,  xi.  17,  18),  in  the  country  afterwards 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Idumaea,  and  still 
later  assigned  to  the  Sahackni.  Indeed  Josephus 
(Ant  iv.  7.  § 1)  asserts  that  Petra,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  (i.  e.  Idumaea),  was  culled  by  the  natives 
Areceind  (’A pentfib),  from  the  Midianitish  king 
Kckem.  one  of  the  five  slain  by  Moses.  (Numb. 
xxxi.  8.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  a city 
Madian,  so  named  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraliam 
by  Keturah,  situated  beyond  Arabia  (i.  e.  Idumaea) 
to  the  south,  in  the  desert  of  the  Saracens,  by  the 
Red  Sea,  from  which  the  district  was  called;  and 
another  city  of  the  same  name  near  the  Arnon  and 
Areopolis;  the  ruins  of  which  only  existed  in  their 
days.  (OnotmuL  s.  v. ; comp.  Hieron.  Comm . ad  Jes. 
lx.  and  Eat  eh.  xxv.) 

The  situation  of  these  two  cities  would  define 
the  limits  of  tho  territory  of  the  Midianites  iu 
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I their  most  palmy  days.  The  former  of  these 
two  cities  is  doubtless  that  mentioned  by  Joseph  u* 
(Ant.  ii.  11.  § 1)  under  the  name  of  Madiene 
(MaftflfHt),  situated  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
properly  identified  by  IiclAnd  as  the  modern  J/i- 
dgan  (the  Madian  of  Abulfeda),  identical  with  tho 
Mudiona  of  Ptolemy.  (Re land,  Palaestina,  pp.  98 
— ICO.)  It  is  situated  about  half-way  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Klanitic  gulf.  (Forster, 
d tug.  of  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  116;  and  see  .the  refe- 
rences in  his  index  under  Midian .)  [G.  YV.J 

M1EZA  (M!«{« : Etk.  Micfaiov,  Mi«f«os),  a 
Macedonian  city,  the  position  of  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  r.), 
ou  the  authority  of  Tlieagenes,  assigns  to  an  epony- 
mous founder,  Mieza,  a sister  of  Beroea,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Macedon:  this  legend  implies  that  it 
was  an  important  city.  From  the  name  it  would 
seem  most  natural  to  look  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beroea,  which  agrees  with  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 39), 
who  classes  it  among  the  cities  of  Kmathia.  Ste- 
phanus, on  the  other  hand,  still  deriving  his  in- 
formation apparently  from  Theagencs,  alludes  to  it 
as  a r6*os  Hrpvuhros,  and  adds  that  it  was  some- 
times called  Strymonium.  Alexander  the  Great 
established  an  Aristotelian  school  at  Mieza  (Plui. 
Alex.  M.  7);  and  it  was  famed  for  a staiictitio 
cavern.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  20 ; Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  583.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MR  IDOL,  a Hebrew  word  signifying  44  a tower," 
and  used  as  a complement  of  several  proper  names 
of  places  in  Holy  Scripture. 

1.  MiGi>oi.-EnER,  translated  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21 
(v.  16  in  LXX.),  too  nvpyvv  TaStp,  Auth.  Ver. 
41  the  tower  of  Eder  j"  and  in  Micah,  iv.  8.,  *vpy°* 
iroipLriov,  Auth.  Ver.  44  tower  of  the  flock  " (marg. 
44  Edar").  From  the  first  cited  passage,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  near  Bethlehem  ; and  St.  Jerome 
mentions  a shepherd’s  tower  a mile  from  Bethlehem, 
so  called,  as  he  suggests,  in  prophetic  anticipation 
of  the  angelic  announcement  of  the  Nativity.  ( Ono- 
mast.  s.  c. ; Roland,  Palaestina,  3.  v.  p.  898.) 

2.  Migdoi.-Ki.,  a town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtliali 
(Josh.  xix.  38),  where  the  LXX , running  two 
names  together,  read  MfTaAoagfy*  for  44  Migdal-el, 
llorem."  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  it  as  a 
large  village  named  Magdiel,  ix.  M.  P.  (St.  Jemma 
writes  v.  M.  P.)  from  Dora  on  the  road  to  Ptolemais, 
probably  identical  with  the  modern  El- Mejdel,  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraclon,  a little  to  the  SW.  of  She  fa 
'A  mar,  which  is,  however,  more  remote  than  even 
Eusebius  states  from  Dora,  i.  e.  the  modem  Tantura. 
Neither  could  this  have  any  connection  with  the 
Migdnl-el  of  Naphtliali,  as  Reland,  in  agreement 
with  his  two  authors,  seems  to  imagine,  seeing  it 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  or  Issacbar. 
(Reland,  Palaestina,  p.  898.)  The  Magriala  of 
Galilee  (now  ELMejdel)  is  much  more  probably  the 
Migdal-el  of  Naphtliali.  [Maodai.a.] 

3.  Migdag-gad  (MaroSaVy-ttS,  LXX.),  a city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  37  ) 

4.  Migual- henna,  corrupted  to  MtydXyj  1*rvd 

in  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Senna),  which,  how- 
ever, St.  Jerome’s  translation  enables  us  to  correct  to 
MtybbX  ScVra,  “quod  interprctetur  turns  Senna." 
There  is  yet  another  corruption  of  the  Greek  cor- 
rected in  the  Latin ; the  funner  having  5/>iov  ttjv 
l&ovpaias,  the  latter,  correctly,  “ terminus  Judae." 
A village  of  this  name  existed  in  their  days  7 
miles  north  of  Jericho.  [G.  W.l 
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MICRON,  a town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  men- 
tioned  in  1 Samvel.  xiv.  2 (where  tho  LXX.  reads 
Ma'ySwv)  as  in  the  extreme  border  of  Gibeah, 
celebrated  for  ita  pomegranate  tree;  and  connected 
with  Aiath  (probably  Ai)  in  Isaiah,  x.  28  (where 
the  LXX.  reads  Mayyt&v).  Its  site  has  not  been 
recovered  in  modem  times.  Dr.  Robinson  remarks, 
“ Migron  must  have  been  situated  between  Deir 
JtliciH  ami  Michmash  ; w and  so  the  line  of  the 
Assyrian  march  in  Isaiah  would  seem  to  require. 
But  the  passage  in  Samuel  implies  that  it  was 
S.  of  Michmash,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
the  Philistine  garrison,  watched  by  the  Israelites  in 
Gibeah,  which  lay  to  the  S.  of  “ the  passage  of 
Michmash,”  and  with  which  Migron  is  connected. 
(Robinson.  Ribl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  [G.  YY.] 

MILETO'POLIS  ( MiAt^rdiroAtj),  a town  in  the 
north  of  Mysia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ma- 
cestus  and  llhyndacus,  and  on  the  west  of  the  lake 
which  derives  its  name  from  it.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  575, 
xiv.  p.  681;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  v.  32,  40.) 
Some  modem  geographers,  as  D’Anville  and  Man- 
liert,  have  identified  Milctopolis  with  the  modem 
Jieli  Ktssr  or  BaUkcsri,  but  this  place  is  situated 
too  far  S.  Leake,  too,  seems  to  place  Miletopolis 
too  far  SW.  of  the  lake,  and  identifies  it  with  Ma- 
nias, which  others  reganl  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Poetnanetram.  The  most  probable  view  is,  that  the 
site  of  Miletopolis  is  marked  by  the  modem  Mooli  ish 
or  MuhaliUch,  or  by  the  place  Hamamli , near 
which  many  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  are  found. 
(Hamilton,  Researches , <fc .,  vol.  i.  p.  81.&C.,  vol.  ii 
P 91.)  [L.  S.] 

MIL ETOPOLI'TIS  LACUS  (MiATTroi/voATm 
A ifivu),  a lake  in  the  north-west  of  Mysia,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  town  of  Miletopolis,  near  its 
western  shore.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  575,  576.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  40)  the  lake  also  bore  the  name 
Artynia,  and  probably  oonfounding  the  river  Tar- 
si us  with  the  Ithyndacus,  he  erroneously  describes 
the  hitter  river  as  having  ita  origin  in  the  lake, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  Khyndacus  enters  the  lake  in 
the  south,  and  issues  from  it  in  the  north.  It  now 
hears  the  name  of  the  lake  of  Maniyas  (Hamilton, 
Researches , <fc.,  voL  ii.  p.  105,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MILETUS  (MiAnrof : Kth.  MAifaiof,  Milesius), 
once  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Ionia,  was  situated 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  formed, 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Latmicus  Sinus,  by  Mount 
Grion.  The  city  stood  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander,  from  which  its  distance  amounted  to  80 
stadia. 

At  the  time  when  the  Ionian  colonies  were 
phnted  on  tho  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Miletus  already 
existed  as  a town,  and  was  inhabited,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i.  146),  by  Carians,  while  Ef  Lotus  (ap. 
St  mb.  xiv.  p.  634)  related  that  the  original  inhabitants 
bad  been  Lelegcs,  and  that  afterwards  Sarpedon  in- 
troduced Cretan  settlers.  The  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus is  bom  out  by  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which 
( //.  ii.  867)  Miletus  is  spoken  of  as  a place  of  the 
Carians.  That  the  place  was  successively  in  the 
hands  of  different  tribes,  is  intimated  also  by  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  that  the  earlier 
names  of  Miletus  were  LelegeTs,  Pityuaa,  and  Anac- 
toria.  (Comp.  Paus.  vii.  2.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v ) 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Iouians,  Neleus,  their  leader, 
with  a band  of  his  followers,  took  forcible  possession 
of  the  town,  massacred  all  the  men,  and  took  the 
women  for  their  wives,  — an  event  to  which  certain 
social  customs,  regulating  the  intercourse  between 
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’ the  sexes.  Ttere  traced  by  subsequent  general  ii-n*. 
It  npi*\-ii-M,  however,  that  Nclcus  did  not  occnpv  the 
ancient  town  itself,  but  built  a new  one  on  a sitn 
somewhat  nearer  tho  sea.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Tombs,  forti- 
fications, and  other  remains,  attributed  to  the  ancient 
Leleges,  were  shown  at  Miletus  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  611;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97).  As 
in  inoet  other  colonies  the  Iouians  had  amalgamated 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  (be  country,  the 
Milesians  were  believed  to  be  the  purest  representa- 
tives of  the  Ionions  in  Asia.  Owing  to  its  excellent 
situation,  and  the  convenience  of  four  harbours,  one 
of  which  was  capacious  enough  to  contain  a fleet, 
Miletus  soon  rose  to  a great  preponderance  among 
tho  Ionian  cities.  It  became  the  most  powerful 
maritime  and  commercial  place;  its  ships  sailed  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  into  the 
Atlantic  ; but  the  Mitesians  turned  their  attention 
principally  to  the  Euxine,  on  the  coasts  of  which,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  they  founded  upwards  of  75 
colonies.  (Plin.  v.  31  ; Scncc.  Cons,  ad  J/elv.  G; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Athcn.  xii.  p.  523.)  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  colonies  were  Abydus,  Lainj>- 
sacus,  and  Pariurn,  on  the  Hellespont;  ProconneMis 
and  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  ; Sinope  and  Amisus 
on  the  Euxine;  while  others  were  founded  in  Thrace, 
the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borysthenes.  The  period 
during  which  Miletus  acquired  this  extraordinary 
power  and  prosperity,  was  that  between  its  occu- 
pation by  tho  Ionians  and  its  conquest  by  the  Per- 
sians, b.  c.  494. 

The  history  of  Miletus,  especially  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  it,  is  very  obscure.  A tyrannia  appears  to 
have  been  established  there  at  an  early  time;  after 
the  overthrow  of  this  tyrannis,  wo  are  told,  the  city 
was  split  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  oligarchical  and  the  other  a demo- 
cratic party.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  32.)  The  former 
gained  the  ascendant,  but  was  obliged  to  take  ex- 
traordinary precautions  to  preserve  it.  On  another 
occasion  we  hear  of  a struggle  between  the  wealthy 
citizens  and  the  commonalty,  accompanied  with 
horrible  excesses  of  cruelty  on  both  sides.  (At ben. 
xii.  p.  524.)  Herodotus  (v.  28)  also  speaks  of  a 
civil  war  at  Miletus,  which  lasted  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  reduced  the  people  to  great  distress.  It 
was  at  length  terminated  by  tho  mediation  of  the 
Persians,  who  seem  to  have  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  those  laudowners  who  had  shown  tlie 
greatest  moderation,  or  had  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest  of  the  parties.  All  these  convulsions  took 
place  within  the  period  in  which  Miletus  rose  to  tho 
summit  of  her  greatness  as  a maritime  state.  YVken 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia  began  its  career  of  conquest, 
ita  rulers  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  Miletus.  The  first  attempts  to  con- 
quer it  were  made  by  Ardys,  and  then  by  Sadyattes, 
who  conquered  the  Milesians  in  two  engagements. 
After  the  death  of  Sadyattes,  the  war  was  continued 
by  Alyattes,  who,  however,  concluded  a peace,  lie- 
cause  he  was  taken  ill  in  consequence,  it  was  be- 
lieved, of  his  troops  having  burnt  a temple  of  Athena 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Herod  i.  17,  fltc.)  At 
this  time  the  city  was  governed  by  tho  tyrant  Thra- 
sybulus,  a friend  of  Periander  of  Corinth  (Herod,  v. 
92),  and  a crafty  politician.  Subsequently  Miletus 
seems  to  bavo  concluded  a treaty  with  Croesus, 
whose  sovereignty  was  recognised,  and  to  whom 
tribute  was  paid. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  tho  Persians, 
Miletus  entered  into  a similar  relation  to  Cyrus 
a a 2 
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as  that  in  which  it  had  stood  to  Croesus,  and 
was  thereby  saved  from  the  calamities  inflicted 
upon  other  Ionian  cities.  (Herod,  i.  141,  Ac.)  In 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  Ionians  allowed  themselves 
to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Histiaeus  and  his  un- 
scrupulous kinsman  and  successor  openly  to  revolt 
against  Persia,  b.  c.  500.  Miletus  having,  in  the 
person  of  its  tyrant,  headed  the  expedition,  had  to 
pay  a severe  penalty  for  its  rashness.  After  re- 
peated defeats  in  the  field,  the  city  was  besieged  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  finally  taken  by  storm  b.  c. 
494.  The  city  was  plundered  and  its  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  the  survivors  were  transplanted,  by 
order  of  Darius,  to  a place  called  Ampc,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  town  itself  was  given  up 
to  the  Conans.  (Herod,  tl  6,  &c.  ; Strab.  xiv. 
p.  635.) 

The  battle  of  Mycale,  in  B.C.  479,  restored 
the  freedom  of  Miletus,  which  soon  after  joined 
the  Athenian  confederacy.  But  the  days  of  its 
greatness  and  glory  were  gone  (Thuc.  i.  15,  115, 
Ac.) ; its  ancient  spirit  cf  liberty,  however,  was  not, 
yet  extinct,  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Miletus  threw  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  her 
by  Athens.  In  a battle  fought  under  the  very 
walls  of  their  city,  the  Milesians  defeated  their  op- 
ponents, and  Phrynichus,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  (Thuc.  viii.  25,  Ac.) 
Not  long  after  this,  the  Milesians  demolished  a fort 
which  the  Persian  Tiasaphernes  was  erecting  in 
their  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to 
subjection.  (Thuc.  viii.  85.)  In  b.  c.  334,  when 
Alexander,  on  his  Eastern  expedition,  appeared  be- 
fore Miletus,  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a Persian  army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale, 
refused  to  submit  to  him.  Upon  this,  Alexander  im- 
mediately commenced  a vigorous  attack  upon  the 
walls,  and  finally  took  the  city  by  ussault.  A part  of  it 
was  destroyed  on  that  occasion  ; but  Alexander  par- 
doned the  surviving  inhabitants,  and  granted  them 
their  liberty.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  18,  Ac.;  Strab.  L c.) 
After  this  time  Miletus  continued,  indeed,  to  flourish 
as  a commercial  place,  but  was  only  a second-rate 
town.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Anti- 
oehus.  Miletus  sided  with  the  former.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
16,  xliii.  6.)  The  city  continued  to  enjoy  some  de- 
gree of  prosperity  at  the  time  when  Strabo  wrote, 
and  even  ns  late  os  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Pausauias. 
(Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  63,  55.)  From  the  Acts 
(xx.  17),  it  appears  that  St  Paul  stayed  a few  days 
there,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia  and  Truss.  In 
the  Christian  times,  Ephesus  was  the  see  of  a bi- 
shop, who  occupied  the  first  rank  among  the  bishops 
of  Caria;  and  in  this  condition  the  town  remained 
for  several  centuries  ( HierocL  p.  687;  Mich.  Due. 
p.  14),  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  and 
other  barbarians. 

Miletus,  in  its  best  days,  consisted  of  an  inner 
ami  an  outer  city,  each  of  which  liad  its  own  fortifi- 
cations (Arrian  L c.),  while  its  harbours  were  pro- 
tected by  the  group  of  the  Tntgusaean  islands  in  front 
of  which  Lade  was  the  largest.  Great  and  beau- 
tiful an  the  city  may  have  been,  we  have  now  no 
means  of  forming  any  idea  of  its  topography,  since 
its  site  and  its  whole  territory  have  been  changed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Maeander  into  a pestilential 
swain p,  covering  the  remains  of  tlie  ancient  city 
with  water  and  mud.  Chandler,  and  other  tra- 
vellers not  being  aware  of  this  change,  mistook  the 
ruins  of  Myus  for  those  of  Miletus,  and  describe 
them  as  such.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239.) 
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Great  as  Miletus  was  ns  a commercial  city,  it  \»  no 
less  great  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  being 
tbe  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander, and  Anaximenes,  and  of  the  historians 
Cadmus  and  llecataeus. 

The  Milesians,  like  the  rest  of  the  Ionians, 
were  notorious  for  their  voluptuousness  and  ef- 
feminacy, though,  at  one  time,  they  must  have 
been  brave  and  warlike.  Their  manufactures  of 
couches  and  other  furniture  were  very  celebrated, 
and  their  woollen  cloths  and  carpets  were  particularly 
esteemed.  (Athen.  1.  p.  28,  xi.  p.  428,  xii.  540, 
553,  xv.  691 ; V'irg.  Georg,  iii.  .306,  iv.  335;  comp. 
Kamhach,  De  Mileto  rjutu/ue  coloniis,  Halae,  1790, 
4°;  Schroeder,  Comment  de  Rebus  MUeeiorum, 
part  i.  StraUund,  1817,  4°;  Soldan,  Rerum  MUe- 
siarum  Comment,  i.  Darmstadt,  1829,  4°.)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  Or  MILETUS. 

MILETUS,  a town  of  Mvsia,  in  the  territory  of 
Scepsis,  on  the  river  Evenns,  which  was  destroyed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  32.).  Another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  PaphlagonU,  on  the  road 
between  Amastris  and  Sinope,  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Peuting.  Table.  [L  S.] 

MILETUS  (MfAi|T®»),  a town  of  Crete,  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue.  ( IL  ii.  647.)  This  town, 
which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was 
looked  upon  by  some  writers  as  the  mother-city  of 
the  Ionian  colony  of  the  same  name.  (Ephorus,  a/t. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  573,  xiv.  p.  634;  Schol.  Apoll.  RJunl. 
i.  186;  Apollod.  iii.  I,  2,  3;  Plin.  iv.  12.) 

Mr.  Pashley  (7Vae.  vol.  i.  p.  269)  explored  the 
site  of  this  Homeric  city  not  far  from  Epislopiand, 
at  which,  considerable  remains  of  walls  of  polygonal 
masonry,  both  of  the  acropolis  and  city  are  still  to 
be  seen.  (Hiick,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,418.)  [E.BJ.] 
MIL  ELM,  a Roman  **  colon  ia"  (“  Milru  colonia” 
Pent.  Tab.)  in  Numidia,  which  the  Antonine  Iti- 
nerary places  at  25  M.  P.  from  Cirta.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  tliat  this  place,  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  councils  having  been  held  there, 
was  of  some  importance  (MonceUi,  A frica  Christiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  228),  was  the  same  as  Miukim  (Miptur 
al.  M vpatoy.  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 28).  [E.  B.  J.J 

MIL1CHUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13. b.] 

M1LOL1TUM  ( It.  Ant.  p.  322;  Melalicum,  It. 
Ilieros . p.  602  ; Mytoliton,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from 
Maximianopolis  to  Trajanopolis.  [A.  L.] 

MILO'NIA.  [Mark.] 

MILYAS  (MrAods)  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient and  original  name  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Lycia  (Herod,  i.  173)  ; but  during  the  period 
of  the  Persian  dominion,  it  was  the  name  given  to 
the  whole  mountainous  country  in  the  north  of 
Lycia,  the  south  of  Pisidia,  and  a portion  of  eastern 
Phrygia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  573.)  The  boundaries  of 
this  country,  however,  were  never  properly  fixed,  and 
tlte  whole  of  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a part  of 
Lycia.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  25.)  After  the  accession 
of  tbe  dynasty  of  tbe  Seleticidac  in  Syria,  the  name 
Milyas  was  limited  to  the  south- western  part  ot 
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PMdia,  bordering  npnn  Lycia,  that  is,  the  territory 
extending  from  Tcnnemtu  northward  to  tho  foot  of 
mount  Cadmus.  (Polyb.  v.  72;  Strab.  xii.  p.  570, 

xiii.  p.  631,  xir.  p.  666.)  This  district,  the  western 
port  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Cabalia,  is  after- 
wards described,  sometimes  as  a part  of  Lycia  (Ptol. 
r.  3.  § 7,  5.  § 6),  and  sometimes  as  part  of  Pam- 
pltylia  or  Piaidia.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 12;  Plin.  v.  42.) 
After  the  conquest  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  Ro- 
mans gave  the  country  to  Eumenes  (Polyb.  Etc.  de 
Leg.  36),  though  Pisidian  princes  still  coutinue  to  be 
mentioned  as  its  rulers. 

The  greater  part  of  Mityas  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  but  it  also  contained  a few  fertile 
plains.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570.)  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Milyae.  (MiAum,  Herod,  vil  77  ; Strab. 

xiv.  p.  667;  Plin.  r.  25,  42.)  This  name,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems,  probably  be- 
longed to  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Solvmi,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Lycia,  who  had  been  driven 
into  the  mountains  by  the  immigrating  Cretans. 
The  most  important  towns  in  Milyas  were  Cihyra, 
OksoakdA,  Baijuua,  and  BuBOK,  which  formed 
the  Cibyratian  tetrapolis.  Some  authors  also  men- 
tion a town  of  Mityas  (Polyb.  v.  72;  Ptol.  ▼.  2. 
§ 12;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  MiAoai),  which  must  have 
been  situated  N.  of  Tenneasus  in  Pisidia.  [L.  S.] 

MIMACES  (Mt'/uwu),  a people  in  Byzacittm 
(Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 26),  and  also  in  Libya  Interior.  (Ptol. 
iv.  6.  § 20.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MIMAS  (6  M (pas),  a mountain  range  in  Ionia, 
traversing  the  peninsula  of  Erythrae  from  south  to 
north.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  under  which  it 
is  rnentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (iii.  172.)  It  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  only  a branch  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  abundance  of 
wood  and  game  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  613,  645.)  The 
neck  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
formed  by  Mount  Mimas,  a little  to  the  north  of  Te**, 
is  only  about  7 Roman  miles  bmad,  ami  Alexander 
the  Great  intended  to  cut  a canal  through  the  isthmus, 
so  as  to  connect  the  Caystrian  and  Hermaean  bays; 
hut  it  was  one  of  the  few  undertakings  in  which  he 
did  not  succeed.  (Plin.  v.  31 ; Pans.  ii.  1.  §5; 
Comp.  vii.  4.  § 1 : Thucyd.  viiL  34;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  222; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  42;  Calliin.  Hymn.  in  LkL  157; 
Sil.  Ital.  ii.  494.) 

Mount  Mimas  forms  three  promontories  in  the 
peninsula;  in  the  south  Coryceum  (Kora La  or 
Kurko ),  in  the  west  Argennmn  ( Cape  Blanco ), 
and  in  the  north  Melaena  {Kara  Bumu).  Chandler 
(7 'ravels,  p.  213)  describes  the  shores  of  Mount 
Mimas  as  covered  with  pines  and  shrubs,  and 
garnished  with  Oowers.  He  passed  many  small 
pleasant  spots,  well  watered,  and  green  with  com  or 
with  myrtles  and  shrubs.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain commands  a magnificent  view,  extending  over 
the  bays  of  Smyrna,  Clazomenae,  and  Erythrae,  the 
islands  of  Samoa,  Chios,  and  several  others.  [L.  S.] 

MINAE1  (Mfn'oToi),  a celebrated  people  of 
Yemen,  iii  the  SW.  of  Arabia.  Strabo  names 
them  first  of  four  great  nations  situated  in  this 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  bordering  on  the 
Red  Sea : their  principal  town  was  Carna  or 
Carana;  next  to  these  were  the  Sabaei,  whose 
capital  was  Mariaba.  The  Catabanes  were  the 
third,  extending  to  the  straits  and  the  passage  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf — the  Straits  of  Bab -el  Mandeb. 
Their  royal  city  was  Tainna.  To  the  east  were  the 
Chatramotitae,  whose  capital  was  named  C ibatanum. 
From  Liana  to  the  country  of  the  Micaei  was  70 
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day**  journey.  Thus  far  Strabo  (xri.  pp.  763,  776); 
consistently  with  wlmse  account,  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §23) 
mentions  the  Minaei  as  a mighty  peoph*  (M<va?o<, 
filya  Wm),  bordering  on  the  inner  frankincense 
country,  not  far  from  the  Sabaei,  and  places  Carna 
Metropolis  in  long.  73°  30'.  lat.  23°  15',  which  would 
be  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  distinct  from 
the  Cam  us  or  Carna  above  named,  und  identical 
with  the  Comon  of  Pliny,  a town  of  the  Channaei, 
who  were  contiguous  to  the  Minaei.  Pliny  represents 
the  Minaei  as  contiguous  to  the  Atrainitae  in  the  in- 
terior; which  Atramitae— identical  no  doubt  with  the 
Chatramotitae  of  Strabo — he  represents  as  a branch 
of  the  Sabaei,  which  last  tribe  extended  along  both 
seas,  i.  e.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
and  ns  the  Camus, which  he  names  as  a city  of  tho 
Sabaei,  is  doubtless  the  Carna  which  Strabo  makes 
the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  he  would  seem  to  imply 
tl»t  these  last  were  also  another  division  of  the 
same  principal  tribe  of  the  Sabaei.  Their  country 
was  reported  by  Aelius  Gallus  to  be  exceedingly 
rich.  “ Minaeis  fertiles  agros  palmetis  arhustisque, 
in  pecore  divitias.”  (PUn.  vi.  32.)  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  (as  Mirva/oi),  in  connection  wiili 
the  Gerrhaei,  as  transporting  frankincense  and  other 
scented  wares  from  Upper  Arabia  (Ik  ttjj  \tyo~ 
fiirrjs  ’Apa€iaf),  i.e.  the  interior  (iii.  42).  All  tlieso 
notices  would  serve  to  fix  the  sent  of  this  tribe  at  the 
SW.  part  of  t he  peninsula,  in  the  modem  Yemen.  Pliny 
says  that  they  were  supposed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  Minoe,  the  king  of  Crete,  as  their  neighbours,  the 
Rhadamaei,  were  from  his  brother  Rhadamanthus 
(vi.  32),  in  which  Mr.  Forster  thinks  we  may  “ easily 
recognise,  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the 
important  historical  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  ojien 
trade  between  the  Greeks  and  Aral*  from  very 
remote  times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  com- 
mercial intercommunity/*  (^4ro5ia,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii., 
ii.  pp.  74,  75.)  In  his  account  of  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  Pliny  relates  that  this  plant,  which 
grew  in  the  country  of  the  Atramitae,  one  canton 
(pogus)  of  the  Sabaei,  was  conveyed  by  one  narrow 
path  through  the  ncighbourirg  canton  of  the  Minaei, 
who  were  the  first  to  carry  on  the  trade,  and  alwnys 
the  most  active  in  it;  from  which  fact  the  frankin- 
cense came  to  be  called  Minnaeum  (xii.  30).  And 
in  speaking  of  the  various  qualities  of  myrrh, 
he  mentions  second,  “ Minaea,  in  qua  Atramitica," 
as  most  esteemed  next  to  the  Troglodytica  (xii. 
35). 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  this  important 
tribe  in  the  modem  map  of  Arabia,  there  is  a wide 
difference  of  opinion  among  geographers.  D’Anville 
finds  their  capitnl  Carana  in  the  modem  Ahnaka- 
rana,  which  is,  he  says,  a strong  place.  ( Geograph . 
Anc.  tome  ii.  p.  221 ; comp.  Forster.  Arabia , vol.  i. 
p.  liii.)  Gosselin  contends  that  Almakarana  is  too 
far  south  for  the  Carna  of  the  Minaei,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  find  this  capital  in  Cam-al-ManaziL,  as 
Bochart  had  suggested  ( Phaleg , lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
p.  121);  which  Edrisi  places  two  days’  journey 
from  Mrkka , on  the  rood  to  Sanaa.  (Gotsclin, 
Rccherckts  sur  la  Gvographie  des  Anciens , tome  ii. 
p.  116.)  Dean  Vincent  thus  attempts  to  fix  their 
position: — “ The  site  of  the  Minaeans  is  not  easy  to 
fix;  but  by  a comparison  of  different  accounts,  they 
were  S.  of  Iledjaz , N.  of  J/adramavt , and  to  the 
eastward  of  Salia;  and  they  were  the  carriers  to  all 
these  provinces:  their  caravans  passed  in  70  days 
from  I/adramaut  to  A i/n,  ns  we  learn  from  Strabo; 
and  Ada  it  but  10  miles  (7)  from  Petra.”  He  re- 
A a 3 
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marks,  in  direct  opposition  to  Gos^elin,  that  Bochurt, 
in  placing  them  nt  Camo-'l-  Manaxoli  (1.  Knrn~ 
el-MtujhtaV),  only  3 stations  S.  of  Mecca,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Pliny, 
brings  them  too  far  to  the  X.,  for  that  “ Ptolemy 
places  tliem  much  farther  S.”  ( Teriplus , cap. 

xxvii.  p.  363,  and  note  254.)  But  M.  Jomard 
holds  that  Wady  Mina , to  the  S.  (?)of  Mecca,  cor- 
responds with  the  ancient  Minaei;  the  distance  to 
Aihi  ho  computes  as  10  J degrees,  or  294  hours 
(up.  Mengin.  Uisloire  de  VEyypte,  cfc.  p.  377). 
Mr.  Forster  assigns  them  a wide  extent  of  territory 
in  the  modern  provinces  of  Ifedjaz. , Nedjd,  and 
Yemen,  even  to  the  borders  of  UadramauL  “ The 
seat  of  this  great  commercial  people,  who  divided 
with  the  Gerraei  the  commerce  of  the  peninsula 
(transported  by  D'Anville  to  the  heart  of  Yemen, 
and  by  Vincent  to  the  country  of  the  Asyr  Arabs), 
assuredly  lay,  if  any  reliance  whatever  may  be 
placed  in  the  pisition  of  Ptolemy,  in  an  inland 
direction  ESE.  of  Mecca.  For  the  Minaei,  according 
to  him,  lay  immediately  S.  of  the  u regio  interior 
myrrifem;"  and  this,  again,  was  situated  due  S.  of 
the  Manitae.  The  Manitae  being  the  same  with  the 
Mi'Aeync,  this  description  would  identify  the  “ in- 
terior myrrifera  ” with  the  fruitful  mountain  region 
E.  of  Tayf,  and  the  Minaei.  consequently,  with  the 
great  Ateybe  tribe  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  the 
most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Ilcdjaz,  and  in- 
habiting the  rich  inland  country  stretching  eastward, 
under  those  mountains,  from  Lye  and  Koldkh  to 
Tarxibo."  ( Arabia , vol.  ii.  pp. 251 , 252.)  He  adds, 
in  a note(*),  “ Its  site  (via.  that  of  the 4 interior  myr- 
rifera '),  with  that  of  its  inhabitants,’  the  Minaei, 
may  bo  determine*!  independently,  by  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny:  the  fonner  places 
his  Clmrgatba  [Xaptdda,  Pal.  Xapyafa],  and  the 
latter  his  Karriata,  in  conjunction  with  the  Minaei. 
The  town  thus  denominated  is  clearly  that  of 
Kuriatain;  but  Kariataiti  is  seated  beneath,  or 
rather  upon,  the  mountains  of  Tayf."  Having  thus 
determined  their  northern  bonier  “ S.  of  Kariatam , 
or  in  the  plains  below  the  mountain  chain  running 
ENE.  from  Tayf,”  he  thus  defines  their  southern 
limits.  “ On  the  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Minaei 
were  bounded  by  the  Doreni  and  the  Mokeretae.  It 
is  impossible  to  mistake,  in  the  Doreni,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zalcran , or  in  the  Mokeretae,  those  of 
Mekhra,  two  adjoining  provinces,  lying  S.  of  Mecca 
and  Tayf,  aud  crossing  the  entire  space  between  the 
sea  and  the  uninhabited  desert.  This  decisive  veri- 
fication shuts  in  the  ancient  Minaei  between  the 
mountains  of  Zvhran  and  Mekhra , and  those  X. 
of  Ta yj'n  (p.  255).  “ The  chief  towns,  the  territory, 
and  the  national  habits  of  the  Minaei,  as  described 
by  the  ancient  geographer*,  bear  a remarkable 
correspondence  to  those  of  the  A lay  be  Arabs,  the 
present  inlmbitants  of  this  district ; and  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  {aim -groves,  and  other  fruit-trees  of 
the  Minaei,  aud  their  wealth  in  cattle,  noticed  by 
Pliny,  with  the  excellent  pasture-grounds,  the  great 
abundance  of  camels  and  sheep,  possessed  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Ateybe,  and  with  the  plantations 
for  which  Taraba  is  remarkable,  tliat  furnish  nil  the 
surrounding  country  with  dales,  environed,  ns 
Burckhardt  describes  both  it  and  Tayf  to  lie,  ‘ with 
j>altn-grovcs  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,’  must  be  allowed  to  corroborate,  in  a very 
rcmarkuble  manner,  tills  verification  of  the  ancient 
seats  of  the  Minaei."  (Forster,  Arabia,  voL  ii. 

it  as*— 257.) 
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Mr.  Forster  further  identifies  the  principal  town 
of  tins  Minaei  (the  Carman  Begin  of  Ptolemy) 
! with  Kam- oL Manzil,  a considerable  town  still  in 
being  between  Tayf  and  Mekka;  . • . and  Carrion 
with  Kam- al~  May  sal,  upon  the  mountains  S.  of 
Tayf;  which  former  Bochart  had  already  identified 
with  the  Caraa  or  Carana  of  Pliny.  “ The  site  of 
their  capital,  within  a few  miles  of  Wady  Afina 
[immediately  to  the  E.  of  Mt  kka],  suggests  the  n>»t 
improbable  derivation  of  their  name  from  tliat  famous 
seat  of  the  idolatry  of  ancient  Arabia  * (p.  254,  notef); 
an  hypothesis  in  which,  it  has  been  seen,  Jomanl  coin- 
cides. But,  though  fixing  the  original  and  principal 
seat  of  the  Minaei  in  the  S.  of  the  lledjaz,  he  thinks 
it  still  is  certain,  from  Pliny’s  statement,  that  this 
people  possessed  a key  to  the  commerce  of  the 
incense  country,  by  having  obtained  the  command  of 
one  of  the  two  passes  into  the  Djebal-al-Kamur  ** 
(which  is  in  the  heart  of  Ifadt'amaut );  and  be  hence 
infers  that  they  possessed  one  of  the  two  emporiums 
of  the  trade  in  incense  and  myrrh,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  on  the  southern  coast;  “an  inference  which  at 
once  conducts  iu  to  Thauanc  or  Doan  [ X E.  of  flat 
Farlak ],  and  to  the  mountain  pass  immediately 
behind  it”  (p.  258,  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  135,  136).  The 
arguments  in  proof  of  this  position,  and  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Minaei  with  the  Joktanite  patriarch 
■leiali,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  convincing, 
are  fully  stated  and  enforced  by  Me  Forster  with 
his  usual  ingenuity  (vol.  i.  pp.  128 — 136);  but  it 
is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  be  has  remove*! 
the  central  6eat  of  this  tribe, — descended,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  from  44  the  father  of  Yemen," — 
into  the  territory  of  Ilcdjaz  and  for  Kedjd;  he  main- 
tains that,  “ from  E.  to  W.  the  Minaei  stretched 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  their  eastern 
frontier  touching  the  Gerrheaus,  on  the  Tertian 
Gulf ; while  Carman  Kegia,  now  Kam-aLManzU, 
their  metropolis,  is  seated  only  21  leagues  ESK.  of 
Mekka,  in  the  great  province  of  ADKardje  or 
Ictnama*  vuL  l p.  lxviii) 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  Minaeans 
has  been  investigated  by  M.  Fresnel  with  a widely 
different  result.  ( Journal  Asiatique,  3rne  Wiifc, 
tome  x.  pp.  90—96,  176 — 200.)  He  confines 
them  to  the  central  part  of  Yemen,  and  dcnica 
their  connection  either  with  Wady  Mina,  near 
Mekka,  or  with  Mtuuih,  an  idol  of  the  Houdhav. 
lilies  and  the  KtiouzaTdes,  between  Mthka  and 
Medina.  He  regards  the  name  as  a possible  cor- 
ruption of  Yetnenaei,  the  first  syllable  being  con- 
verted into  the  Greek  article,  in  its  transmutation 
from  one  language  to  another;  but  suggests  also 
another  derivation  uf  the  name  from  the  patriarch 
Ay  man,  found  in  the  native  genealogies  third  in 
descent  from  Saba.  In  confirmation  of  the  fonner  ety- 
mology, he  maintains  that  the  name  Yemen, which  now 
comprehends  the  eastern  quarter  of  Southern  Arabia, 
was  formerly  proper  to  the  central  portion  of  that 
province.  He  thinks  that  the  capital  of  the  Minaei 
— the  Cama  or  Carana  of  Strabo,  the  Can  urn  of 
Pliny,  identical,  also,  with  the  Cunnan  Kegia  of 
Ptolemy  (to  which  that  geographer  assigns  too  high 
a latitude,  as  he  dues  also  the  Minaei)— is  to  lie 
found  in  the  A l- Kam  of  Wady  DoUn,  five  or 
six  days  N.,  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
WNW.,  of  Mukallnh.  Their  other  town,  Marialut 
Burama locum,  he  places  iu  the  same  valley.  [Ma- 
kiara,  2."|  The  position  thus  assigned  to  Caraa  in 
tho  Wady  Dthtn,  enables  us  to  fix  the  extent  of  the 
territory  of  tho  Minaei  between  the  Su  bacons  and 
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FfadramenU.  Their  country  must  have  com  pro-  ' 
bended  the  caatem  half  of  the  territory  of  Yafa,  and 
the  western  half  of  the  modem  UadranuiuL  So 
that  Shibam  and  Ferhn,  and  the  tomb  of  Hud,  and  j 
the  wells  of  Barkut  (Ptolemy’s  source  of  the  Styx), 
which  now  form  part  of  Hatiramaui , pertained  to  , 
the  Minaei.  (Hitter,  Erdkunde  r on  A widen, 
i.  pp.  278—284.)  [G.  W.J 

MINARIACUM,  in  Belgica,  is  placed  on  a road 
from  Castellum  (Cassel)  to  Turnaeuni  ( Ttmrnni );  ' 
:ttul  a roud  also  ran  from  Castclluin  through  Mina- 
riaeutn  to  Nemetacum  The  distance  is 

xi.  (leagues)  from  Cosset,  a well-known  position,  to 
Miuariacum.  D’Anville  contends  that  the  geogra- 
phers are  mistaken  in  placing  Miuariacum  at  Mer- 
ghem,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  Merrill^  on  the  river 
J.ys,  instead  of  placing  it  at  Ester  re,  also  on  the 
l.ys.  The  distances  as  usual  can.se  a difficulty,  and 
there  ia  nothing  else  that  decides  the  question.  An 
old  Roman  rood  leads  from  Cosset  to  Esterre,  and 
Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Esterre . [G.  L.] 
MINAS  SABHATTHA  (M«lva»  2a^ar0d,  Zosim. 
lit.  23),  a small  fortified  work  in  Babylonia,  which 
Znsimus  describes  as,  in  his  day,  occupying  the  site  j 
of  the  celebrated  Parthian  capital  Ctcsiphon.  Abril-  [ 
feda  (p.  253)  speaks  of  a place  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Snbath.  [V.] 

MINATICUM,  in  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
toni ne  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  a nad  from  Bagactim 
(Amn)  to  Purocortorum  ( Reims ).  It  is  placed 
in  the  Itin.  between  Catusiacuin  (CA/townr)  and 
Auxenna  or  Axoenna.  [AxuKKlfA.j  Catusiacuin 
is  omitted  in  the  Table,  and  Minaticum  appears  under 
the  form  Ninittaci,  or  Nintecasi,  us  D’Anville  writes 
it.  Here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  name  in  the 
Table  appears  to  be  more  exact,  for  Ninittaci  is 
Nizg  le  Comte , which  stands  on  an  old  Homan 
road  that  leads  from  Chaours  to  Reims.  [G.  I,.] 
MFNCIUS  (M(y/ctoi : Mincio ),  a considerable 
river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Pndus. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  a.  20,  19.  s.  23  ; Strab.  iv.  p.  209.) 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Monte  Tonale , from  which  it  flows  to  the 
lake  Bcnacus,  or  Logo  di  Garda , which  is  formed 
by  the  accumulation  of  its  waters;  from  thence  it 
issues  again  at  Peschiera  (the  ancient  Ardelica), 
and  has  from  thence  a course  of  about  40  miles,  till 
it  fella  into  the  Po  near  Govemolo , about  10  miles 
above  Hostilia.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
is  a mere  mountain  torrent;  but  after  it  leaves  the 
lake  Bcnacus  it  is  a deep  and  clear  stream,  which 
holds  a slow  and  winding  course  through  the  low 
and  marshy  plains  of  this  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

It  is  characteristically  described  by  Virgil,  who 
dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Virg.  EcL  vii.  13,  Georg. 
iii.  15,  Am.  x.  206.)  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantua  the  waters  of  the  Mincius 
stagnate,  so  as  to  form  shallow  lakes  of  considerable 
extent,  which  surround  that  city  on  three  sides,  the 
fourth  being  also  protected  by  artificial  inundations. 

A battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius 
in  n.  c.  197,  between  the  consul  Cornelius  and  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  in 
which  the  hitter  were  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
leader,  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  taken  prisoner. 
(Ur.  xxxii.  30.)  At  a much  later  period  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Padtu,  at  a place  called  by  Jomnndes 
Acroventus,  Mamboleius,  that  the  celebrated  inter- 
view took  place  between  Pope  Leo  I.  nod  Attila, 


which  led  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  Italy.  (.lomand.  GcL  42  ; P.  Dim?. 
Hist.  MiscelL  xv.  p.  549.)  [K.  H.  B.J 

M1NEBVAE  PKOMONTO'RIUM  (ri.  'A&rjyaioy 
iucpwnjpioy,  Strab. : Puntn  della  CampansUa ),  a pro 
montory  on  the  const  of  Campania,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Capreae,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  celebrated  Crater  or  Jlog  of  Naples.  It  is  a 
bold  and  rocky  headland,  constituting  the  extremity 
of  a mountain  ridge,  which  branches  off  from  the 
main  mass  of  the  Apennines  near  Nuccria,  and  forma 
a great  mountain  promontory,  about  25  miles  in 
length,  which  sejsirates  the  Bag  of  Naples  from  tlmt 
of  Paoatum  or  Salerno.  The  actual  headland  de- 
rived its  name  from  a temple  of  Minerva,  situated  on 
its  summit,  which  wan  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Ulysses  (Strab.  v.  p.  247)  : it  was  separated  by  a 
channel  of  only  3 miles  in  width  from  the  island  of 
Capreae  (Capri).  On  the  S.  side  of  the  promontory, 
but  about  5 miles  from  the  extreme  headland,  art- 
some  amall  rocky  islets  now  called  Li  Galli,  very 
bold  and  picturesque  in  appearance,  which  were  se- 
lected by  tradition  as  the  abode  of  the  Sirens,  nnd 
hence  namod  the  Sikenusar  Ixsi-lae  (2eipi}yovtr. 
aai  vferoi,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 79;  Strab.  v.  p.  247 ; Pseud. 
Arist.  Mirab.  110).  From  the  proximity  of  these, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  headland  itself  was  some- 
times called  the  Promontory  of  the  Sirens  (^upijvowr. 
<ru>v  iutpunjpioy),  but  nil  other  writers  give  it  the. 
more  usual  appellation  of  Promontory  of  Minerva, 
though  Pliny  adds  that  it  had  once  lieen  the  abode 
of  the  Sirens ; and  there  was  an  ancient  temple  on 
the  side  towards  Surrentum  in  honour  of  those  my- 
thical beings,  which  had  at  one  time  been  on  object 
of  great  veneration  to  the  surrounding  population. 
(Strab.  v.  pp.  242,  247;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Pseud. 
Arist  L c .;  Ovid.  Met.  xr.  709;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9; 
Liv.  xlii.  20.)  Tacitus  in  one  passage  calls  the 
lieadland  Surrcntinum  Promontorium,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  town  of  Surrentum,  from  which  it  was 
only  5 miles  distunt;  and  Statius  also  speaks  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  as  situated  “ in  vertice  Surrcn- 
tino.”  (Tac.  Ann . iv.  67;  Stat.  Silr.  v.  3.  165.) 

The  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a point  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  coast-line  of  Italy : hence  we 
find  it  selected  in  n.c.  181  as  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion for  the  two  squadrons  which  were  appointed  to 
clear  the  sea  of  pirates;  the  one  protecting  the  cisuts 
from  thence  to  Massilia,  the  other  those  on  the  S.  as 
far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic.  (Liv.  xl.  18.) 
In  b.g  36  a part  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  under 
Appias  Claudius,  on  its  voyage  from  Misenum  to 
Sicily,  encountered  a tempest  in  passing  this  cape, 
from  which  it  suffered  heavy  loss.  (Appian,  li.  C. 
v.  98.)  It  is  mentioned  also  Ly  Lucilius  as  a point 
of  importance  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Italy. 
(Lucil.  Sal.  iii.  Fr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

MFNIO  (Mignone),  a small  river  of  Etruria, 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Centum- 
cellae  (Chita  Vecchia)  and  Graviscae,  and  about 
3 miles  8.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Marta.  It  is  a trifling 
stream,  though  noticed  by  Virgil,  as  well  as  by  Ru- 
t iii  us  in  his  voyage  along  this  coast;  but  Mela  and 
the  Geograplier  of  Ravenna  are  the  only  geographical 
writers  who  deem  it  worthy  of  mention.  (Virg.  Aen. 
x.  183  ; Serv.  ad  hoc. ; Rutil.  Itin.  i.  279;  Mel.  ii. 
4.  § 9 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

Ml'NIUS  (Miytos : Mmho),  a river  of  Spain, 
rising  in  the  north  of  Galkiecia,  iu  the  Cantabrian 
mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Ocean.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  153.)  Strabo  erroneously  says  that  it  is  the 
A A 4 
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larjjewt  river  of  Lusitania,  and  is  navigable  for  800 
stadia.  According  to  Aethicus  Ister  (p.  17),  it  has 
a course  of  310  miles;  but  its  real  course  is  about 
1 20  miles.  The  river  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  minium , or  vermilion,  carried  down 
by  its  waters.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.)  According  to 
Strabo  (l.  e.)  it  was  originally  called  Bakxis  (Balm ); 
but -as  this  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Balm  is  a false  reading  for 
Nat£is,  or  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 1) 

and  Mela  (iii.  1).  The  Nakuis  is  a river  falling 
into  the  Ocean  between  the  Minius  and  the  Durius; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Poseidonius,  whom  Strabo 
followed,  confounded  this  river  with  the  Minius. 
(Gmskurd's  Strabo , vol.  i.  p.  260.)  Nlpios,  in 
Appian  (Ilisp.  72).  is  clearly  only  a false  reading 
for  Minor.  The  Minius  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 1 ; Mela,  iii.  1 ; Plin.  iv.  21.  a.  35. 
MINIZUS.  [Mkizlts.] 

M1NNAGARA  (Mi yrdyapa,  Arrian,  PeripL  p. 
24  ; Mtvayapa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 63),  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  lying  between  the  Narnadus  and 
Indus,  which  towards  the  sea  was  known  generically 
by  the  name  of  Indo-Scvthia.  Its  exact  position 
cannot  now  be  determined ; hence,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  is  represented  by  Tatta,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  said  to  be  culled  by 
the  native  Rajputs,  Sa-Minngur.  (Ritter,  Erdhmde. 
vol.  v.  p.  475.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name 
expresses  the  “city  of  Min/'  nagara  being  a common 
Sanscrit  word  for  city,  and  Isidore  of  Charax  men* 
turning  a town  called  J /in  in  this  exact  locality. 
(Parth.  p.  9 ; Lassen,  Pentap.  Indie,  p.  56.)  [V.] 

MINNITH,  a town  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  {Judges,  xi.  33),  ccle-  1 
brated  for  its  com,  which  was  sold  for  export  in  the 
markets  of  Tyre.  (Ezech.  xxvii.  17.)  The  proper 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  in  either  of  these 
|A*sages,  reading  in  the  former  Arnon  (Alex.  2f- 
fiiuffiO),  and  translating  a corrupt  reading  in  the 
latter  by  fivpocv,  aftec  airov,  as  in  the  same  passage 
they  represent  the  proper  name  Pan  nag  by  Koalas. 
Its  situation,  as  Reland  has  remarked  (Ihxlaestina, 
s.  r.  p.  899),  depends  on  the  two  questions,  (1)  of 
the  line  of  march  followed  by  Jephlha,  and  (2)  of  | 
the  existence  of  two  Aroero.  There  is  no  proof  of 
the  latter  hypothesis;  and  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  demand  that  tho  former  question  , 
should  be  resolved  in  favour  of  a course  from  N. 
to  S.  ; which  would  oblige  us  to  look  for  Min- 
nith  some  distance  south  of  Aroer,  which  was  situ- 
ated, we  know,  on  the  river  Arron.  [Arxon; 
Auoer.]  Josephus  names  it  Maniathe  (Mayiddij), 
but  gives  no  clue  to  its  position,  further  than  that 
it  w as  in  Ammanitis.  Eusebius  places  it  at  Maan- 
ith  (Maa*d0),  iv.  M.  P.  from  Esbus  (Ucehbon),  on 
the  road  to  Philadelphia  (Ottomast.  s.  v.  M tvo+}Q\ 
St.  Jerome,  Mcnnith);  but  this  does  not  accord  with 
the  above  notifications  of  its  site.  [G.  W.] 

MINNODUNUM,  is  iu  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  on  a road  from  Viviscus  ( Terai),  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  to  Avcnticum  (Attaches').  Tho  place  is 
Moudon,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it  Mildcn , io  the 
Canton  of  Vaud , on  the  road  from  Bern  to  Lau- 
sanne. [{*•  L.] 

MINO'A  (Mivc»a,Ptol.  iii.  1 7.  § 7 ; MlwJtadiasm. ; 
Minoum,  Plin.  iv.  12.)  1.  A place  in  Crete,  which 

Ptolemy  (J.  c.)  fixes  to  the  W.  of  the  headland  of 
Dn-jwnon.  Mr.  Parley  ( Trav . vol.  i.  p.  44)  thinks 
that  it  was  situated  at  Stcrncs,  on  the  Akroteri  of  I 
the  bay  of  Sudha. 
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2.  A city  of  Crete,  which  belonged  to  the  district 
| of  Lyctus,  and  stood  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
, island,  at  a distance  of  60  stadia  from  liierapvtna. 
j (.Strab.  x.  p.  475;  Ptol  iii.  17.  § 5.) 

Its  position  has  been  fixed  at  Cos  tel  Mirabello, 
near  Istnmes.  (Hock, Kreta,  vol. i.  p.  421.)  [E.B.J.] 

MINO'A  (Mimi).  1.  A small  island  in  front 
of  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara.  [For  details,  see 
M BO  AKA.  3 

2.  A promontory  of  Laconia,  S.  of  Epidaurua  Li- 
mera.  [Kpidahrub  Limkra.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  island  of  Paros.  [Pa nos.] 

4.  A city  of  Sicily,  usually  called  Heracleia  Minoa. 
[Hkraclkia  Mixoa.] 

6.  A towu  in  the  island  of  Amorgos.  [Amoroor.1 

6.  A towxpin  the  bland  of  Siphnoe.  [Siphxos.1 

MINTHE.  [Eus,  p.  817,  b.J 

MINTURNAE  (Mtyrovpvai,  Ptol. ; Mirrotyvrf, 
Strab. : Eth.  MitnovpHjaios,  Plut ; Minturoensis), 

! a city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
tliat  term;  but  originally  a city  of  the  Ausonians, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  (Gori^/iano), 
about  3 miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  line 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  here  crossed  the  Liris. 

| (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  The  name  of  Minturnae  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  during  the  great  Latin  War, 
b.  c.  340 — 338,  when  it  afforded  a refuge  to  tlie 
Latin  forces  after  their  defeat  in  Campania.  (Liv. 
▼iii.  10.)  It  was  not,  however,  at  that  time  a Latin 
city,  but  belonged  to  the  Ausonians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  then  in  alliance  with  the  Latins  snd 
Campanians.  For,  in  n.c.  315,  Livy  tells  us  that 
there  were  three  cities  of  the  Ausonians,  Ausoua, 
Minturnae,  and  Vescia,  which  had  declared  them- 
selves hostile  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Lautulae, 
but  were  again  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  some  of  the  young  nobles  iu  each,  and  the 
inhabitants  unsparingly  put  to  the  sword.  (Liv. 
ix.  25.)  Not  many  years  later,  in  B.  c.  296,  a 
Roman  colony  was  established  at  Minturnae,  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Sinucssa,  a little  further  down 
the  coast : they  were  both  of  them  of  the  class  called 
w Coloniae  Maritimae,”  with  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  (Liv.  x.  21;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14);  and  were 
obviously  designed  to  maintain  anil  secure  the  com- 
munications of  the  Romans  with  Campania.  During 
the  Second  Punic  War  both  Minturnae  And  Sinuessa 
were  among  the  colonies  which  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  establish  their  exemption  from 
the  obligation  to  furnish  military  levies  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38);  and  again,  during  the  war  with  Antiuchus 
(u.  c.  191),  they  attempted,  with  equal  ill  success, 
to  procure  a similar  exemption  from  providing  re- 
cruits and  supplies  for  the  naval  service.  (Id 
xxxvi.  3.)  Minturnae  was  situated  on  the  border* 
of  an  extensive  marsh,  which  rendered  the  city  un- 
healthy, but  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  must 
have  contributed  to  maintain  its  prosperity;  and  it 
seems  to  liave  been  already  under  the  Republic,  what 
it  certainly  became  under  the  Empire,  a flourishing 
and  populous  town.  In  b.  c.  88  Minturnae  was  the 
scene  of  a celebrated  adventure  of  C.  Marius,  who, 
while  flying  from  Rome  by  sea,  to  escape  from  the 
bands  of  Sulla,  was  compelled  to  put  into  tbe  mouth 
of  tho  Liris.  He  at  first  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  marshes  near  the  sea-coast;  but  being 
discovered  and  dragged  from  thence,  he  whs  cast 
into  prison  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Minturnae, 
who  sent  a slave  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the 
man  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck  with  the  majestic 
appearance  of  the  aged  general  that  he  was  unable 
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to  execute  bis  task ; and  hereupon  1 1 we  magistrates 
determined  to  Mortal  Marius  away,  and  pat  him  oa 
board  a ship  which  conveyed  him  to  Africa.  (Plut. 
J/ar.  36 — 39 ; Appian,  B.  C.  i.  61 . 62;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
! 9 ; Val.  Max.  i.  5.  § 5.  ii.  10.  § 6 ; Liv.  Epti.  Ixxvii. ; 
Jut.  a.  276;  Ck,  pro  Flnmc.  10,  pro  Scxl.  22.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Mint  arose  under  the  Re- 
public, though  from  its  pnarien  on  the  Appian  Way 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  incidentally  by  Cicero  ( ad 
Ait.  t.  1,3,  ru.  13,  xv i.  10.)  It  still  retained  in 
his  time  the  till*  of  a colony;  but  received  a ma- 
terial accession  from  a fresh  body  of  colonists  esta- 
blished there  by  August  os  and  again  at  a later 
period  under  Caligula.  ( Lib.  Colon,  p,  233;  Hy- 
gin.  dr  LimiL  pL  178;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  355.) 
We  find  it  in  consequence  distinguished  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  by  tlie  title  of  a colony,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptions  (PI in.  iii.  5.  s 9 ; Ptol.  wi.  1.  § 
63 ; Orell.  Inter.  3762;  Mommsen,  I.  K.  N.  4058 
— 4061);  and  notwithstanding  its  unhealthy  situ- 
ation, which  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid,  who  calls  it 
**  Minturos*  graves”  (Me t xv.  716),  it  appears  to 
luve  continued  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  to 
have  bom  a flourishing  and  important  town.  Its 
prosperity  is  attested  by  numerous  inscriptions,  ss 
well  as  by  the  ruins  still  existing  on  the  site. 
These  comprise  the  extensive  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  an  aqueduct  which  served  to  bring  water 
l non  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  substructions 
of  a temple,  m well  as  portions  of  the  ancient  walls 
and  towers.  (R-snundli,  vol.  iii.  p.  430;  Eustace, 
Ctauricnl  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  318.)  AU  these  remains 
are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lins,  but  according  to 
J'tiiij  the  city  extended  itself  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  and  it  is  certain  that  its  territory  comprised 
a considerable  extent  on  both  banks  of  the  Litis. 
(Ilygin.  do  Limit,  p.  178.)  The  period  of  its  de- 
struction is  nnluinwn : we  find  it  still  mentioned  in 
I'rviertpius  (II.  G.  iii.  26)  as  a city,  and  apparently 
a place  of  some  strength;  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  tbs  middle  ages  sli  trace  of  it  is  losi,  and 
it  was  probably  destroyed  either  by  the  Lorobardsor 
iviracens.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
to  the  site  of  the  modern  Trajetto , a Tillage  on  a 
hill  about  1}  mile  distant,  the  name  of  which  is 
obtioudy  derived  from  the  postage  of  the  LLris  (Ad 
Trojectum).  though  wholly  inapplicable  to  its  pre- 
sent IDOfW  elevated  position. 

Between  Miuturna*  and  the  sea-coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Litis,  was  the  celebrated  grove  of 
M-srica  [Lucca  MarICAe],  with  a temple  or  shrine 
of  the  goddess  of  that  name,  which  seems  to  hsv* 
enjoyed  a great  reputation  for  sanctity.  (Plut. 
Mnr.  39;  Struh.  v.  p.  233.)  She  appears  to  have 
been  properly  a local  divinity ; at  least  we  do  not 
meet  with  W worship  under  that  name  any  where 
else  in  Italy;  though  many  writers  called  tar  the 
niuChef  of  Latinos,  and  others,  perhaps  on  that  very 
a>  count,  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
47;  Senr.  ad  loe.;  Laclant.  hut,  2>rr.  i.  21.)  W* 
may  probably  conclude  that  she  was  connected  with 
the  old  Latin  religion;  and  this  will  explain  the 
veneration  with  which  her  gmve  and  temple  were 
regarded,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Minturnae, 
bat  by  the  Ramons  ttamselraL  Frequent  allusions 
to  them  are  found  in  the  Latin  ports,  but  slways  in 
close  connection  with  Minturoae  and  the  Litis, 
(liar.  Corm.  iii.  17.  7;  Lucan,  ii.  424;  Martial, 
xiii.  83;  C laudian,  Prob.  et  OL  Cunt.  259). 

Strata  calls  Mintaroac  shut  80  stadia  ham  For- 
muse,  aud  the  same  dtatacae  from  Sinuess i:  the 
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Itineraries  give  the  distance  in  each  ca<*  as  9 miles. 
(Strsb.  v.  p.  233;  Itin.  AnL  pp.  108,  121.)  After 
| crossing  the  Liria  a breach  road  quilted  the  Appian 
Way  on  the  left,  and  led  by  Sues**  to  Trnimm, 

I where  It  joined  the  Via  I-aima.  [E.  II.  B.) 

MI'NYA  (M^rdo),  a city  of  Thessaly,  Mid  by 
| Stephanos  B.  (».  r.)  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Hnlmonix  ('AAuwria)  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Minyas,  It  is  n eiitiooed  by  Pliny  (tv.  8.  a.  15) 
under  the  name  of  Ahnon,  and  in  ceoj  true!  Wei  with 
Orrhomenos  Minyetts  in  Tbeasaly.  (See  M filler, 
Orehommot  umi  die  Jfmyrr,  p.  244,  2nd  ed.) 

Ml'NYAE  (Misvai),  an  anrknt  race  is  Greece, 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Minyas.  the  sen 
of  Orchomcnua,  who  originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly, 
and  afterward*  migrated  into  Burotia,  and  founded 
Orrliomenus.  [For  drtails  see  Okciiomejua] 
Most  of  tta  Argonaatic  hr  row  were  Minvae;  and 
some  of  them  having  settled  in  the  i»lm«d  of  I.cmn>e», 
continued  to  bo  called  Minvae.  These.  Lemnian 
Minvae  were  driven  oat  of  the  bland  by  the  Tyr- 
ri lemon  FcUsgians,  and  took  refuge  in  Lacedaemon, 
from  whence  some  of  them  migrated  to  Thera,  ami 
others  to  Triphylia  in  Elis,  where  they  founded 
the  six  TriphyUan  cities,  (llerud.  iv.  145 — 148.) 
[Huh.  p.  BIB.] 

Ml  NY  El  US  (Miriofior),  the  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Anignw  in  Elia.  (Hunt.  7L  xi.  721.)  [Aki- 

ORD8.] 

M1R0BRIGA  (Mipdfpiya).  1.  Also  colled 
Merorrica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  35;  Coins),  a town  id 
the  Cdtici  iu  Lusitania,  upon  the  Ocvan  (Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§ 6),  identified  by  some  with  Odetnim.  by  others 
with  Sines.  (Mentelle,  Etp.  Anc.  p.  200  ; Ukert, 
IL  1.  p.  390.) 

2.  A Roman  municipinm,  in  the  territory  of  the 
TtinluU,  in  Hbponia  Bank*,  on  tta  rood  from 
Knterita  to  Caroaraugusta,  ruw  CapilLi , N.  of 
Puente.  Qrrjuna.  (Hoi.  ii.  4.  § 13;  Win.  Hi.  1. 
a.  3;  IL  AnUm.  p.  444  ; litacr.  G ruler,  pp.  76, 
257.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Orctani,  In  Hbponia  Tarraco- 
nmais,  mentioned  only  hv  Ptolemy  (i».  6.  § 59)* 

IIISK'XUJI  (Miaijvdr),  was  the  name  c.f  a re- 
markable promontory  on  the  coast  of  l'aro|«nia  (Ml- 
■nil'M  l’KONORToniiM,  Tae.  Ann.  xiv.  4 ; some- 
time* also  Miskri  l’miMostoHU  ti  l.iv.  xxir.  13; 
vb  MKrvfsie  &* per.  Strab. ; Capo  di  Miteno),  to- 
gether with  tta  adjacent  port  (PoRTt'l  Mi»KRt*B, 
Flor.  i.  16),  and  a town  which  grew  up  adjoining  it, 
after  the  harbour  tad  become  tta  slut  Urn  of  the 
Roman  fleet.  The  promontory  of  Miscnum  furms  tta 
ourtbern  limit  of  the  <*elebrated  gulf  railed  the  Crater 
or  Sinus  Cumenna  (the  Itay  of  Naples').  It  is  an 
almost  isolated  headland,  funning  a hill  of  consider- 
able elevation,  end  of  a somewhat  pyramidal  form, 
joined  to  tta  mainland  opposite  to  iVocida  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land,  between  which  and  tlie  con- 
tinuatiun  of  tta  coast  by  Bauli  and  Baioe  is  a deep 
inlet  forming  tta  harbour  or  port  of  Mi&enum  (hlmb. 
v.  p.  243).  A large  stagnant  ]■«!  or  tasiu,  still 
deeper  in,  now  called  the  Mart  Morto,  communi- 
cated with  this  outer  port  by  a toy  narrow  rn trance, 
which  coaid  be  closed  by  a bridge  or  causeway.  It 
is  probable  tlial  the  headland  of  M tannin  itself  at 
ceie  time  formed  jiart  of  the  encircling  heights  of  tta 
crater  of  a bang  extinct  volcano,  of  which  the  Metre 
Morta  occupies  the  centre,  and  tlie  Monte  di  7*ro- 
cida  (as  the  headland  opposite  to  the  Ulnnd  of  that 
name  ki  now  called)  constituted  tta  oppoerto  nargin. 
(Daubmy  On  lokanoti,  p.  202,  2nd  edit.) 
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The  name  of  tlws  promontory  of  Misenum  was  de- 
rived, according  to  a tradition  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  Roman  writers,  from  the  trumpeter  of  Aeneas, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  buried  there  (Virg.  Am.  vi. 
163,212 — 235;  Pro  pert-,  iv.  18.  3;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  155; 
Staft*  Silc.  iii.  1. 150;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §9;  Solin.  2.  § 13). 
Another  legend,  however,  seems  to  have  represented 
Misenus  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (Strab. 
v.  p.  245).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
town  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  though  it  is 
almost  certain  that  its  secure  and  land-locked  port 
(already  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  Alex.  737)  must 
have  been  turned  to  account  by  the  Cuinaeans  during 
the  period  of  their  naval  and  commercial  power. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Koman  Republic  the  actual 
promontory  of  Misenum,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  Bauli  and  Baiae,  was  become  a favourite 
site  for  the  villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  any  considerable  po- 
pulation was  collected  there.  That  emperor  first  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  maintaining  a tleet  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  Sea,  of  which 
Mi>enuin  was  made  the  permanent  station  (Soet. 
Aug.  49;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5),  as  it  continued  through-  j 
out  the  period  of  the  Umpire.  Thus  we  find  the 
**  class  is  Miaenensi*’'  continually  alluded  to  by  Ta- 
citus (Arm.  xiv.  3,  62,  xv.  51,  Hut.  ii.  100,  iii. 
56,  Ac.);  and  the  cider  Pliny  was  stationed  at  Mi- 
fecmitii  in  command  of  the  fleet,  when  the  memorable 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  broke  out,  in  which  he  perished, 
a.  i».  79,  and  of  which  his  nephew  has  left  us  so  inte- 
resting an  account  ( Ep.  vi.  16,  20).  At  a much 
later  period  we  find  the  establishment  of  a fleet  at 
Misciiuiu,  with  a legion  specially  organised  for  its 
service,  referred  to  as  a permanent  institution,  both 
by  Vegetius  and  the  Notitia.  (Vcgct.  v.  1,2;  Notit. 
Dig*  ii.  p.  1 18.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
consequence  of  this  important  establishment  a con- 
siderable town  grew  up  around  the  port  of  Miscnum; 
ami  we  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  pos- 
sessed municipal  privileges,  and  even  bore  the  title  of 
a colony.  (Orell.  Inter.  3772;  Mommsen,  I.  R.  N. 
2575 — 2577.)  But  the  Misena'.es,”  whose  name 
frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions,  are  in  general  the 
soldiers  ot  the  fleet  (M Hite*  clast  it  praetoriae  Mi- 
muit in m,  Mommsen,  L c.  2725,  &c.),  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town. 

Before  it  became  thus  memorable  as  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  Misenum  was  remarkable  in  history 
for  the  interview  between  Octavian  and  Antony  and 
Sextus  Pompeius,  in  which  the  two  former  were  re- 
ceived by  Sextus  on  board  his  ship,  and  a treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  be- 
tween the  three  contracting  parties.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  his  admiral  Menas  proposed  to  Pompey 
to  cut  the  cables  and  carry  the  two  triumvir*  off  to 
sea.  (PI ut.  AnL  32;  Dion  Csss,  xlviii.  36;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  77.)  At  a somewhat  earlier  period  Cicero 
notices  it  as  having  been  infested  by  the  Cilician  pi- 
rates, who  carried  off  from  thence  the  daughters  of 
M.  Autonius,  who  had  himself  carried  on  the  war 
against  them.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  12.)  We 
learn  from  Plutarch  that  C.  Marius  had  a villa  there, 
which  he  describes  as  more  splendid  and  luxurious 
tlian  was  suited  to  the  character  of  the  man  (Plut. 
J/ar.  34)  ; nevertheless  it  was  then  far  inferior  to 
what  it  became  iu  the  hands  of  L.  Lucullus,  who 
subsequently  purchased  it  for  a sum  of  2,500,000 
denarii,  and  adorned  it  with  his  usual  uuigniticence. 
It  hubsequeutly  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  who  appeal*  to  have  nut  unfrequeutly 
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made  it  his  residence  ; and  who  ultimately  died 
there,  on  the  16th  of  March,  a.  d.  37.  The  villa 
itself  is  described  as  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  sea ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  its  vast  sub- 
structions and  subterranean  galleries,  &c.,  that  it 
must  hare  comprised  within  its  grounds  the  greater 
part  of  the  promontory.  (Plut.  L c.,  LuculL  39 ; 
Seneca,  Ep.  51  ; Tac.  Ann.  vi.  50;  Suet.  Tib.  72, 
73 ; Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28 ; Phaodr.  Fab.  ii.  36.) 
Besides  this  celebrated  villa  of  Lucullus,  we  learn 
from  Cicero  that  M.  Antonins  the  orator  had  a villa 
at  Misenum,  and  that  the  triumvir,  his  grandson, 
made  it  a frequent  place  of  residence.  (Cic.  de  Or. 
ii.  14,  ad  Att.  x.  8,  xiv.  20,  Phil.  ii.  19.)  At  a 
much  later  period  Misenum  became  the  place  of 
exile  or  confinement  of  tins  unhappy  Romulus  Au- 
gustulns,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  to  wh«wn 
the  villa  of  Lucullus  was  assigned  as  a place  of 
residence  by  Odoacer  after  his  deposition,  a.  n.  476. 
(Jornand.  6>/.46:  Marcellin.  Chron.  p.  44.)  Horace 
notices  the  sea  off  Cape  Misennm  as  celebrated  for 
; its  echini  or  sea-urchins.  (Hur.  Sat.  ii.  4.  33.) 

Some  ruins,  still  extant  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  are  in  all  probability  those  of  the  villa  of  Lu- 
cullus. Of  the  town  of  Misenum  the  remains  are 
but  inconsiderable ; they  are  situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Porto  di  Mi*mo,  at  a place  now  called 
Casabtce ; while  tlioee  of  a theatre  are  situated  at 
a spot  called  II  Forno . a little  further  to  the  W., 

I just  where  the  inner  basiu  or  Mare  Morto  opens 
I into  the  outer  port.  The  two  were  separated  in 
ancient  times  by  a bridge  of  three  arches,  which  has 
recently  been  replaced  by  a closed  causeway,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  cause  both  the  inner 
basin  and  outer  harbour  to  fill  np  with  great  rapi- 
; dity,  and  the  latter  has  in  consequenco  become 
almost  useless.  In  the  sides  of  the  hill  at  the  head 
of  the  port,  and  on  the  N.  of  the  Mare  Morto  are 
excavated  numerous  sepulchres,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  discovered  there,  are  those  of 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  fleet  stationer!  at  Mi- 
senum. Many  of  these  inscriptions  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  aa  throwing  light  upon  the  mi- 
litary and  naval  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  are  all  collected  by  Mommsen  (Inter.  Rrgn. 
Neap.  pp.  145 — 154).  [E.  H.  B.) 

MISE'TUS  (M unjr6u  Flh.  MuHfrios,  Steph.  B.), 
a towu  of  Macedonia,  the  position  of  which  is  un- 
determined. [E.  B.  J.] 

MI'STHIUM  (M laOiov),  a town  of  the  mountain 
tribe  of  the  Orondici  in  the  north  of  Fisidia  (Ptd.  v. 
4.  § 12),  and  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Misthcia.  which  Hierocles  (p.625)  places  inLycaonia. 
The  latter  name  oanm  also  in  other  late  writers, 
as  The© phones  ( Chron.  p.  320)  and  Nicephoru* 
(c.  20).  [L.  S.] 

M1SUA.  (Carthago,  Vol.  L p.  551,  a.] 
MISULAXI.  [Musu  lari] 

MITHR1DATIS  RE'GIO  (v  MiB/hUtou  x*f* h 
Ptol.  v.  9.  § 19),  a district  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
E.  of  the  liippici  Montes.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Mithridatca,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  whom  Vailliuit 
(Achaemenitlarum  Imper.  voL  ii.  p.  246)  calls  eighth 
of  that  name,  and  who  fled  to  this  country  for 
refuge  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Plin. 
vi.  5 ; Tac.  Ann.  xii.  15  ; Dion  Caas.lx.8.)  [E.B.J.] 
MITHRIDA'TIUM  (Midptidrtoy),  a fortress  of 
the  Trocmi,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Galatia  and 
Ponrtos.  After  the  subjugation  of  Pontus  by  the 
Romans,  Pumjwy  took  Milhridatium  from  l’oiitua, 
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and  pave  it  to  a Galatian  prince  Bogodiatarus,  or 
Ilrogitarus,  aa  lie  is  called  on  coins.  (Strab.  zii.  p. 
667  ; Sestini,  p.  129.)  [L.  S.] 

MITYLE'NE.  [Mtitileuk.] 

MITYS,  a river  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  which 
the  Roman  army,  in  the  third  campaign  against 
Perseus,  under  Q.  Marcius,  reached  on  the  first  day 
after  their  occupation  of  Dium.  (Liv.  xliv.  7.) 
The  Mitre  was  perhaps  the  river  of  Katerina. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  424.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
MIZAGUS.  [Mnzoa.1 
MIZPAH  v.  MIZPEH  (M«<r<pd).  Thia  Hebrew 
appellative  (r.  H^V),  signifying  44  a commanding 
height,”  44  a beacon,”  “ watchtower,”  and  the  like 
(KaTOTrr(v<')M* rov  rovro  trt)paiv*t  /carh  rijv  ’E Spatter 
•yAwTTar,  Joseph.  Ant  vi.  2.  § 1),  is  used  as  the 
proper  name  of  several  sites  or  towns  in  Palestine, 
doubtless  from  their  positions. 

1.  The  'most  important  was  Mizpah  (once 
written  Mizpeh,  Josh,  xviii.  26),  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, where  a convocation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
was  held  on  important  occasions,  during  the  times 
of  tli«  Judges,  and  was  one  of  the  stations  in 
Samuel's  annual  circuit.  ( Judges , xx.  1,  3,  xxi.  1 ; 
1 Sam.  vii.  5 — 17,  x.  17,  Ac.)  It  was  strengthened 
by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  as  a frontier  garrison  against 
Israel,  and  he  used  for  his  works  the  materials 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  Ramah,  which 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  had  built  on  his  southern 
frontier, 44  that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  ont  or 
to  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah.”  (1  Kings,  xv. 
17 — 22;  comp.  2 Chron.  xri.  6.)  After  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Nebnchadnozznr  it  be- 
came, for  a short  time,  the  scat  of  the  government, 
and  tiler©  it  was  that  Gedaliah  and  his  officers  were 
barbarously  murdered  by  Iahmael  and  his  company. 
(2  Kings,  xxv.  22 — 25;  Jeremiah , xl.  xli.)  It  is 
clear  from  this  narrative  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
highroad  between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  (xli. 
5,  6);  and  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  in  Judges 
that  it  could  not  be  far  distant  from  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites 
were  at  Mizpah  while  they  were  besieging  Gibeah. 
Jt  was  restored  and  inhabited  soon  after  the  cap- 
tivity (Nehem.  ii.  7,  15),  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
L»jok  of  Maccabees  as  situated  over  against  Jeru- 
salem (M aaay)<pa  Karivavn  ‘UpoutraX^/x),  and  as 
having  been  formerly  an  oratory  of  Israel;  and  there 
it  was  tliat  Judas  Maccahaeus  and  his  brothers 
inaugurated  their  great  work  with  fasting  and 
prayer.  (1  hfaccab.  iii.  46.)  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  his  narrative  of  the  Scripture 
history,  but  his  orthography  is  far  from  uniform. 
Matr<pdrri  (vi.  2.  § 1 ),  M aenpadd  (vi.  4.  § 4,  x.  9. 
§§  2,  4,  5),  Mo<r«pd  (viii.  13.  § 4).  In  the  last 
cited  passage  he  informs  us  that  Mizpah  was  in  the 
same  plat  e ns  Banal  bon  (or  Ramali),  which  he 
places  40  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (§  3).  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  most  unaccountably  confound  this 
Mizpah  with  the  Mizpah  of  Gilead  (infra,  No.  3). 
They  place  it  near  Kirjathjearim.  ( Onomast  t.  v. 
Matroii&d.')  Its  site  ha*  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  either  TeU-el- 
Ful  (Bean-hill),  lying  about  an  hour  south  of  Er- 
Unm  (Ramah)  towards  Jerusalem,  or  Neby  Samtcil , 
some w list  further  distant  from  Er-Rtnn,  to  the  west 
of  the  former  site,  would  correspond  to  the  site  of 
Mizpah.  He  inclines  strongly  to  the  latter  site 
(Bib-  He*,  vol.  ii.  p.  144);  which,  however,  seems 
to  be  too  far  removed  from  the  highroad  between 
Jerusalem  and  Suimui-t  on  which  Mizpah  was  cer- 
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fainly  situated.  Possibly  the  modern  village  of 
Shajthat,  identical  in  meaning  with  Mizpah,  situated 
on  that  road,  near  to  Tell-el-Fui,  may  mark  this 
ancient  site;  or  another  site,  between  this  ami  A'r- 
Ram,  on  the  east  of  the  road,  still  called  ’A in  Nus- 
peh,  may  mark  the  spot.  It  it  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  is 
called  by  a name  of  kindred  signification  with  Miz- 
pah,  and  doubtless  derived  its  name  2kowvs  from 
that  town.  It  is  on  this  ridge  that  Shapkat  lies. 

2.  Mizpeh  (LXX.,  M atrtpd)  is  mentioned  among 
the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38);  and  this  must 
be  either  the  one  which  Eusebius  mentions  as  still 
existing  under  the  same  name,  in  the  borders  of 
Kleutheropolis  to  the  north,  or  the  other  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  on  the  way  to  Aelia.  The  former  of  these 
is  probably  Ttll-cs-SafUh,  the  Alba  Specula  of  the 
middle  ages ; the  latter  may  be  Beit-Safa , a little 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and 
Bethlehem. 

3.  Mizpah,  in  Mount  Gilead,  probably  identical 
with  Ramath-Mizpeh  in  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  incident  mentioned  in  Ge- 
nesis, xxxi.  44 — 55,  and  was  apparently  the  site  of 
the  rough  monument  of  unhewn  stones  called  by 
Laban  in  Cltaldce,  “ Yegar-sahadutha,”  and  by  Ja- 
cob in  Hebrew,  “ Galeed,"  both  signifying  “ the 
heap  of  witness."  The  site  was  called  M Mizpah; 
for,  he  said,  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee, 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  the  other.”  This  is 
doubtless  the  Mizpah  of  Jephtha  the  Gileadite, 
which  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  of  a sacred 
character,  and  to  have  served  for  the  national  con- 
ventions of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  as  its  name- 
sake in  Benjamin  did  in  Palestine  Proper.  (Judges, 
x.  17,  xi.  11,  34.)  Eusebius  notices  it  as  a Levitical 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Onomast.  s.  r.  Mowr<p(£.) 

4.  A fourth  Mizpeh  is  named  in  Josh.  xi.  3, 
more  to  the  north  of  1‘eraca,  where  we  read  of  “ the 
Hivite  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh;”  and 
presently  afterwards  of  “ the  valley  of  Mizpeh  east- 
ward" (ver.  8),  which  cannot  be  identical  with  the 
Gileadite  Mizpeh,  but  must  have  been  at  the  south- 
ern base  of  Mount  Hermon. 

5.  Mizpeh  of  Moab  is  mentioned  (in  1 Sam. 

xxii.  3)  in  a manner  which  seems  to  intimate  that 
it  was  tbe  capital  of  that  country  in  the  time  of 
David,  as  it  was  certainly  the  residence  of  its  king. 
(Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.  M< wtnppd.)  [G.  W.J 

MNIZUS,  or  M1X1ZUS,  a small  town  in  Galatia, 
between  Lagania  and  Ancyra,  where  the  Emperor 
Ana.Nta.Miis  must  have  resided  for  some  time,  os 
several  of  his  constitutions  are  dated  from  that  place, 
both  in  tire  Codex  Thcodo6ianu*  and  the  Codex 
Justinianeus.  (Itin.  llieros.  p.  575  ; Jt.  A nt  p.  142; 
No  tit.  Episc .,  where  it  is  called  Uieiocl. 

p.  C97,  where  it  bears  tbe  name  ‘Ptyipyrifa ; Tab. 
Peut.  calls  it  Mizagus;  Cod.  Theod.  dc  his  (pii  ad 
Eccies.  L 3;  de  Epist.  i.  33;  dc  Poen.  i.  16.) 
Mnizus  was  tbe  see  of  a bishop,  as  we  know  from 
several  councils  at  which  its  bishops  arc  mentioned. 
Kiepert  identifies  the  pluce  with  the  modern 
Ajas.  [L.  S.] 

MOAB  (Mox£$),  vallis,  regio,  catnpestria,  Ac 
[ Mo  a hit  a k.  ) The  notice  of  Eusebius  may  be  here 
introduced  (Onomast.  s.  v.  M teas') : — “A  city  of 
Arabia,  now  called  Areopolis.  The  country  also  is 
called  Moab,  but  the  city  Rabbalh  Moab."  | Ake- 
01*01.18. J [G.  W.] 

MOABITAE  (Mwafiiroj;  lit©  country  MoafT- 
Tis),  the  people  descended  front  Moab,  the  ton  uf 
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Lot,  the  fruit  of  his  incestuous  connection  with  his 
eldest  daughter.  {Gen.  xix.  37.)  Moses  has  pre- 
served the  very  early  history  of  their  country  in 
Deuteronomy  (ii.  9 — 11):— “The  Lord  said  unto 
ine,  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with 
them  in  battle,  for  1 will  not  give  thee  of  their  land 
for  a possession ; because  1 have  given  Ar  unto  the 
children  of  Lot  for  a possession.  The  Emirns 
dwelt  there  in  times  past,  a people  great,  and  many, 
and  tall,  as  the  Anakims."  The  Moabites,  having 
dispossessed  these  gigantic  aborigines,  held  pos- 
session  of  their  country,  which  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Arnoo,  which  separated  them 
from  the  Amorites.  At  an  earlier  period,  indeed, 
they  had  extended  their  conquests  far  to  the  north 
of  the  Arnon,  but  had  been  forced  to  retire  before 
the  Amorites,  to  whom  they  had  ceded  their  north- 
ern conquests,  even  before  the  children  of  Israel  came 
into  their  coasts;  and  several  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient war-aongs  relating  to  these  times  are  preserved 
by  Moses.  (Xumb.  xxi.  13—15,  26—30.)  The 
boundary  question  was  revived  subsequently,  in  the 
days  of  Jephthah,  when  the  Amorites  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  conquests  that  Israel  had  made 
between  the  Am  on  and  the  Jabbok  south  and  north, 
and  to  the  Jordan  westward,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  them,  their  title  not  having  been  invalidated  by 
300  years’  occupation  by  the  Israelites.  It  appears 
from  Jephthah's  historical  review  of  the  facts,  that 
the  Israelites  had  neither  invaded  nor  occupied  any 
part  of  the  territories  of  which  Moab  and  Ammon 
were  in  actual  possession  at  the  period  referred  to; 
but  only  so  much  of  their  ancient  possesions  as 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  had  already  forced  j 
them  to  atandon  {Judges,  xi.  12 — 28)  ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  memorial  of  the  occupation  of 
the  territory  north  of  Arnon  by  the  Moabites  has 
hoen  preserved,  through  the  Mosaic  records,  even  to 
this  day,  in  the  name  that  is  popularly  assigned  to 
that  remarkable  mountain  district  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  forms  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  distant  view  from  Jerusalem  towards 
the  east,  still  called  “ the  mountains  of  Moab,”  as  in 
Deuteronomy  that  high  table  land  is  described  as 
the  “ plains  of  Moab”  {Deut  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  49); 
and  Josephus  occasionally  uses  the  name  with  the 
same  latitude,  of  the  country  north  of  the  Arnon, 
describing  the  Moabites  as  still  a mighty  nation  of 
Coclesyria  (/Inf.  i.  11.  § 5);  and  reckoning  among 
the  M iabite  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under  Alex- 
ander Janoaens,  Chesbon  (Heshbon),  Med  aba,  Pelhu, 
and  others  that  lay  considerably  north  of  the  Arnon 
(An/,  xiii.  15.  § 4),  although  in  other  passages  he 
makes  that  river  divide  the  Moabites  from  the 
Amorites  {Ant.  i r,  5.  § 1),  and  describes  the 
country  of  Moab  as  the  southern  limit  of  Peraea 
{Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  § 3),  consistently  with  which 
notices  he  compares  the  country  of  the  Amorites  to 
an  island,  bounded  by  the  Arnon  on  the  S.,  the 
Jabbok  on  the  N.}  and  the  Jordan  on  the  E. 
(/Ini.  iv.  5.  § 2.)  It  is  then  justly  remarked 
by  Poland  {Palaestina,  p.  102),  that  by  “the  plains 
of  Moab,”  where  the  Israelites  were  encamped  be- 
fore they  crossed  the  Jordan  {Xumb.  xxxiii.  48, 
49,  50),  which  is  described  as  being  over  against 
Jericho,  and  by  the  “ land  of  Moab,”  in  which 
luonnt  Nebo  is  said  to  be  situated  {Dent,  xxxii.  49, 
comp,  xxxiv.  1.5. 6.  8).  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
though  that  district  was  actually  in  possession  of  the 
Moabites  at  that  time;  but  is  so  called  because 
they  formerly  held  it  under  their  dominion.  {Xumb. 
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xxi.  26.)  It  may  be  added,  that  after  it  had  been 
occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  to  whom 
Moses  assigned  it(.Vu»i&.  xxxii.3.33 — 38), the  Moab- 
ites again  conquered  it  for  a time,  as  it  is  clear  that 
Eg  Ion  must  have  subjugated  that  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  before  he  could  have  possessed  himself  of 
Jericho,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  {Judges,  iii.  12 — 
30.)  Their  long  and  undisturbed  tenure  of  their 
own  proper  country  is  forcibly  described  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  “ Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from 
his  youth,  and  he  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath 
not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither  hat  h 
he  gone  into  captivity:  therefore  his  taste  remained 
in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed”  (xlviii.  11); 
and  the  enumeration  of  its  prosperous  cities,  in  hi* 
denunciation,  indicates  the  populousness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  to  which  the  Israelites  resorted 
when  suffering  from  famine  in  their  own  moat 
fruitful  districts  {Ruth,  L 1),  and  which  snpplied 
the  market  of  Tyre  with  grain.  {F.zek.  xxvii.  17.) 
[Minn itii.]  The  country  is  described  by  Josephus 
as  fertile,  and  capable  of  supporting  a number  of 
men  on  its  produce.  {Ant.  iv.  5.  § I.)  This  account 
both  of  its  populousness  and  fertility  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  and  the  existing 
monuments  of  its  numerous  cities.  Thus  Irby  and 
Mangles,  proceeding  south  from  Kerek,  “ ascended 
into  a country  of  downs,  with  verdure  so  close  as  to 
appear  almost  like  turf,  and  with  cornfields  at  inter- 
vals.” They  passed  many  reined  sites,  the  names 
of  several  of  which  they  obtained;  “ in  short,”  they 
add,  “ the  whole  of  the  fiue  plains  in  this  quarter 
are  covered  with  sites  of  towns,  on  every  eminence 
\ or  spot  convenient  for  the  construction  of  one  ; and 
as  all  the  laud  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  country,  now  so  deserted, 
once  presented  a continued  picture  of  plenty  and 
fertility”  ( Travels , p.  371,  compare  under  June  5, 
p.  456);  and  it  is  to  this  quarter  that  the  Arabs 
referred,  when  they  reported  to  Voiney  “ that  there 
ure  to  the  SE.  of  the  lake  Asphaltes,  within  three 
days’ journey,  upwards  of  three  hundred  ruined  towns 
absolutely  deserted ; several  have  large  edifices  with 
columns.”  (Ib.  p 310.)  He  indeed  assigns  the 
country  to  “ the  Nabathaeans,  the  most  potent  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  the  Idumaeans;"  but  the  ruins  are 
more  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who,  we  know,  lived  in  settled 
habitations,  while  the  Nabathaci  were  a Bedowi 
tribe,  living  for  the  most  part  in  tents.  In  any  case 
the  present  aspect  of  the  country  furnishes  a strik- 
ing commentary  on  Jeremiah  xlviii.,  e.  g.  “ Joy  and 
gladness  is  tuken  from  the  plentiful  field,  and  from 
the  land  of  Moab;  and  1 have  caused  wine  to  fail  from 
the  wine-presses:  none  shall  tread  with  shouting: 
their  shouting  shall  be  no  shouting.”  [G.W.] 
MOCISUS,  or  MOCISUM  (Mwaiprdj,  Mi 
a fort  in  the  north  western  part  of  Cappadocia,  which 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  at  the  time  when  he  divided 
the  country  into  three  provinces,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  III.  On  that  occasion 
the  place  was  considerably  enlarged,  aiwl  its  name 
was  changed  into  Justinianopolia.  (Procop.  de  Aed. 
v.  4;  Hierocl.  p.  701,  where  it  is  miswritten  'Pcys- 
Kovicov<r6$,  for  '?* ytfiovtcuris;  Const.  Porph.  rfe 
Them.  i.  2;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Mowamros ; Cone.  Const, 
ii.  p.  96.)  It  modern  name  is  Kir  Shehr.  [L.  S.] 
MODPCIA  {Monza),  a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
j situated  on  the  river  Lambrus,  about  12  miles  X.  of 
: Milan,  the  name  of  which  is  not  found  during  the 
period  of  the  Roiuau  Empire,  and  it  was  probably  Lu 
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those  days  a mere  village,  or  at  least  a dependency 
of  Mediolannm ; but  tl>e  Gothic  king  Tboodoric 
constructed  a palace  there,  and  mado  it  his  summer 
residence.  It  continued  to  be  a favourite  abode  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  Queen  Theodolinda  founded 
a Basilica  there,  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  churches  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
still  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  the  cele- 
brated Lombard  queen.  (P.  Disc.  Hist.  Lang.  iv. 
22.49.)  [E.H.B.] 

MODIN  LXX. ; 

Joseph.  Eueeb.).the  residence  of  Mattathias, 

the  great  grandson  of  A*aroonaeus,  and  the  father  of 
Judas  Macvabaeus  and  his  four  valiant  brothers,  who 
was  however  only  a sojourner  at  Modin,  being  a 
native  of  Jerusalem,  and  a priest  of  the  course  of 
Joarib.  It  was  probably  the  native  place  of  the  sons,  as 
it  was  also  their  burying-place.  Here  it  was  that  the 
first  opposition  to  the  impious  edict  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  was  made,  when  Mattathias  slew  with 
bis  own  hand  the  renegade  Jew  who  had  offered 
idolatrons  sacrifice,  and  demolished  the  altar.  (Joe. 
Ant.  xii.  8.  §§  1,  2.)  Judas  was  buried  there  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father  (lb.  11.  §27);  and  subse- 
quently on  the  death  of  Jonathan,  Simon  erected  a 
monument  of  white  polislred  marble  over  their  graves, 
which  he  raised  to  a great  height,  so  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous from  afar,  and  surrounded  with  a monolithic 
colonnade.  In  addition  to  this,  he  raised  seven 
pyramids,  one  for  each  of  the  family,  remarkable 
both  for  their  size  and  beauty,  which  remained 
until  the  age  of  the  historian  (xiii.  6.  § 5,  comp. 

I Macc.  xiii.  27 — 30),  as  indeed  Eusebius  and  S. 
Jerome  affirm  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  Maccabees 
were  shown  there  at  their  day.  ( Onomaat  a.  r.)  | 
Josephus  (xii.  6.  § 1)  simply  calls  it  a village  of 
Judaea;  but  the  last-cited  authors  speak  of  it  as  a 
village  near  to  Piospolis  (Lgddd).  The  author  of 
the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  writes  that  upon  the  pil- 
lars which  were  set  about  the  pyramids,  Simon 
41  made  all  their  armour  for  a perpetual  memory,  and 
by  the  armour  ships  carved,  that  they  might  be  seen 
of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea.”  (xiii.  28,  29.)  This 
would  imply  that  these  pyramids  were  not  very  far 
distant  from  the  sea.  and  so  far  confirm  the  report 
of  Eusebins  and  S.  .Jerome,  who  place  the  sepul- 
chres in  the  vicinity  of  I.ydda,  and  perhaps  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  name  “ Mac- 
cabee " was  derived  from  the  root  2pD  the  final 
radicals  of  the  names  of  the  three  patriarchs  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on 
whose  borders  Modin  was  situated,  are  said  to  have 
carried  on  their  banner.  (Reland,  a.v.  p.  901.)  A 
comparatively  modern  tradition  has  placed  Modin  on 
a remarkable  conical  hill,  named  S6ba,  2J  hours 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  Jaffa  road ; but 
this  is,  as  Dr.  Robinson  has  remarked  M several  hours 
distant  from  the  plain,  upon  the  mountains,  and 
wholly  shut  out  from  any  view  of  the  sea.”  (Bib. 
Rea.  vol.  ii.  p.  329.)  He  suggests  that  it  may  have 
been  at  Ldtron,  which  is  also  on  the  Jaffa  read,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  plain  (Ibid,  note  4,  and  vol.  iii. 
p.  30,  r.  4.)  But  this  is  too  far  from  Lydda,  and  so 
near  to  Xicopolis  [Emma f s,  2.]  that  Euaobius  would 
doubtless  have  described  it  by  its  vicinity  to  that 
city,  rather  than  to  Direpolis.  Its  site  has  yet  to 
he  sought.  [G.  W.] 

MODOGALINGA  (Win.  vi.  19.  a.  22),  one  of  the 
large  Islands  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  Calinga  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ancient  notices  of  India. 
[Calieoa.]  [V.] 
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MODOGULLA  (MoMyovMa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 83), 
a town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  on  the  western  »i<le 
of  IlindoaUin.  It  is  probably  the  present  AfodguU , 
at  no  great  distance  from  Calliang.  [ V.J 

MODOMA'STICE  (MoSofiaorncfi,  Ptol.  vi.  6. 

§ 2),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Ptolemy 
divides  the  province  of  Carmania  Deserta  (now 
Airman).  [V.J 

MODRA  (rd  MiSpa),  a small  town,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  543),  was  sitnated  in 
Phrygia  Epictetus,  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Gal- 
los; but  as  this  river  flows  down  from  the  northern 
slope  of  mount  Olympus,  which  there  forms  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  Strain 
must  be  mistaken,  and  Modra  probably  belonged  to 
the  south-west  of  Bitlivnia,  and  was  situated  at  or 
near  the  modern' .-tine  GeuL  (Paul.  Lucas,  Sec.  Fog. 
i.  14.)  As  Strabos  expression  is  4k  Mtfapwv,  some 
have  supposed  that  Modra  was  no  town  at  all,  hut 
only  a name  of  a district;  but  it  is  known  from 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (de  Them,  vi.)  that 
the  district  about  Modra  was  called  Modrene.  [L  S.J 
MODUBAE  (Plin.  vi.  19.  g.  22),  one  of  several 
unknown  tribes  or  nations  placed  by  Pliny  beyond 
the  Ganges,  in  that  part  of  India  which  was  anciently 
called  India  extra  Gangem.  [V.] 

MODITRA  (M ibovpa,  PtoL  vii.  1 . § 89.)  There 
are  two  places  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  India  : one  described  by  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.)  as  fiaxriAeior  n avSlovor,  the  Palace  of  King 
I’andion ; and  the  other  as  M 6bovpa  ^ run>  &f*v} 
the  Sacred  Modoura  (vii.  1.  § 50).  The  former  of 
these  towns  was  in  the  southern  part  of  IlmdostJn , 
and  is  most  probably  the  present  ruined  city,  d/ri- 
dura ; the  second  was  in  the  land  of  the  Caspeiraei 
in  the  NW.  part  of  India,  either  on  the  frontier  or 
in  the  Panjdb.  Its  exact  position  cannot  now  he 
determined.  [V.] 

MODUTTI  (Mo8ovrrow  4fiwipu>p}  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§ 7),  a port  in  the  island  of  Taprohane  or  Ceylon, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  strong  resemblance  of 
the  name  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  pret-ent  Afantotte,  where  there  are 
still  the  remains  of  a great  city,  and  where  a great 
number  of  Roman  coins  of  the  times  of  the  Antonincs 
have  been  dng  up.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated 
at  the  northern  point  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  M obovrrot.  [V.J 

MOENUS  (the  Afam),  a navigable  river  of  Ger- 
many, which  has  its  sources  in  the  Sudeti  Montes, 
near  the  town  of  Menosgada.  and  after  flowing  in  a 
western  direction  through  the  country  of  the  Her- 
mnnduri  and  the  Agri  Decumates,  empties  itself  into 
the  Rhine,  a little  above  Mognntiacum  (Plin.  ix.  17 ; 
M»  la,  iii.  3.  § 3 ; Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  1 ; Tac.  Germ.  28 ; 
Enmen.  Paneg.  Constant.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

MOERIS  LACUS  (^  Moiptos  Atpvr),  Herod,  ii. 
13,  148,  seq.;  Diod.  i.  52;  MolpiZos  A(uktj,  Strab. 
xviii.  p.  810;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  20,  36;  Moeris  Lacus, 
Mela,  i.  9.  § 5 ; Moeridis,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9),  was  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  of  all  the  Aegyptian  lakes. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Arsinoite 
nome  [Aksinoe]  in  Middle  Aegrpt,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  by  the  canal  of  Joseph  (ZtoAr- 
Juauf).  A portion  of  its  ancient  bed  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modem  Btrket-cL  Kerim.  Of  all  the 
remarkable  objects  in  a land  so  replete  with  wonders, 
natural  and  artificial,  as  Aegypt,  the  lake  of  Moeris 
was  the  most  enigmatical  to  the  ancients.  Herodotus 
(ii.  149),  who  is  followed  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9), 
regarded  it  os  the  work  of  man,  and  ascribes  it  to  a 
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king  of  the  wime  name.  This  supposition  h in- 
credible, ami  run*  i-ountcr  both  to  k«‘j»l  tradition 
ami  actual  ubservati^t.  4*  Nothing,"  *ava  n modern 
traveller  (Browne,  Travtla  m Ayypf,  p,  169),  “can 
present  an  appearance  ao  unlike  the  works  of  men. 
On  the  NK.  and  S.  is  a rocky  ridge,  in  every  ap- 
pearance primeval  ;*  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  1 1 *J)  ob- 
serve* upon  the  marine  confirmation  of  its  a burs* 
and  tbe  billowy  colour  ami  moti.m  of  it*  water*. 
Si  far  a*  it  has  been  hitherto  surveyed,  indeed. 
Hem  is  known  to  have  been  incloted  by  ele- 
vated bods;  and,  in  early  times,  the  lied  of  the 
Nile  was  too  low  to  admit  of  it*  water*  flowing 
into  the  basin  of  the  lake,  even  if  there  had  been 
a natural  ronitnanicuttoo  between  Itie  river  and 
kl  wria.  Strabo  believed  it  to  be  altogether  a 
natural  reservoir.  ami  that  the  canal  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  Nile  wa*  alucie  the  week  of  human 
art.  llu  opinion  is  doubtless  tha  correct  one,  but 
admit*  perhaps  of  some  mod  ideation.  Tbe  whole 
of  the  Annotate  name  was  Indebted  to  human  enter- 
prise for  mnch  of  it*  extent  ami  fertility.  GwJngi- 
cally  speaking.  It  waa,  in  remote  period*,  a vast 
litmwUuie  raUrr,  the  reservoir  of'  waters  descending 
from  the  encompassing  hills,  and  probably,  if  coo- 
tiectad  with  (he  Nile  at  all,  the  communication  was 
subterraneous.  A*  the  accumulated  waters  gradually 
subsided,  the  summit*  and  si-Jes  of  the  higher 
ground  were  cultivated.  The  nclmeua  of  the  will— 
a deposit  of  clay  and  muriate  of  lime,  like  that  of 
the  (Amcs — would  induce  its  occupier*  in  every  age 
to  rescue  tbe  Und  from  tlie  bkc,  and  to  run  dams 
ami  embankments  into  the  water.  In  the  dry 
mason,  therefore,  Maori#  would  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  a body  of  water  Intersected  by  pmaiitiulas,  and 
broken  by  tdarais,  while,  at  tlie  period  of  inundatinu, 
it  would  wear  the  a*]«ct  of  a vast  basin.  Ac- 
cordingly, tlie  nrroutit*  of  eye. witnesses,  such  a» 
were  Strabo  and  Herodotus,  would  vary  according 
to  the  waawn  of  the  year  in  which  they  inspected 
it.  Moreover,  there  are  ground*  for  auppusuig  that 
ancient  traveller*  did  r»ut  always  distinguish  between 
the  connecting  canal,  the  ltakr-Jusoj\  and  Muer.a 
itself.  Tito  c inat  was  unqtMwtieuetyy  constructed 
by  mans  labour,  nor  would  it  promt  any  iuau  pe- 
l-able difficulties  to  a people  laborious  as  tlie 
Aegypthn*.  There  su  also  a futilier  motive  f>r 
redeeming  tlie  M-wriote  district  generally,  fur  the 
lands  oppurite  to  it,  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Nile, 
were  generally  baircn,  being  either  a sandy  level 
or  stone  quarries,  while  the  sod  of  the  Arsimate 
iwnm  was  singularly  fertile,  and  suited  to  various 
crepi,  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  If  then  w«  dia- 
tinguisb,  as  Strabo  did,  the  canal  from  the 

lake  (Aifury}),  tlie  ancient  iwra  lives  may  be  easily 
reconciled  with  one  another  and  with  modern  surrey*. 
Even  the  word*  of  Herodotus  (8ti  W xupowoferds 
fori  sol  dpoirrt))  may  apply  to  the  canal,  whirli 
wav  of  ortfUMlerable  extent,  beginning  at  liermopolis 
( .f  tAm Hfrttn),  and  running  4 league*  W.,  and  tlim 
turning  from  N.  to  & for  3 league*  more,  until 
it  rawhr*  the  lake.  Modern  writers  frequently 
reproach  the  ancient*  with  assigning  an  incredible 
extent  to  the  lake,  and  smn*  of  them  *unni*e  that 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  do  nut  »p**uk  of  (be  same 
waters.  But  tlie  moderns  have  nsatly  restricted 
tlMMiuu-dve*  to  the  carial,  and  lure  either  nut  captured 
Moeris  iUelf,  lire  NW  shore*  of  which  are  scarcely 
known,  or  have  n»t  made  allowance  for  it*  dimi- 
nution by  the  em-rundiing  rand#  and  tlie  detritus 
if  fallen  embank  meat*. 
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We  infer,  therefore,  (list  tlie  lake  Morris  is  a 
natural  lake,  al»ait  tho  rise  cf  that  of  Geneva,  ami 
Was  originally  a depression  of  tlie  litnexbvie  plateau, 
which  intersects  in  this  bititude  tlw  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Kven  in  its  diminished  extent  it  ia  still  at 
least  30  miles  long,  and  7 broad.  It*  direction 
is  from  SW.  to  NK-,  with  a considerable  curve  or 
elbow  to  the  E.  The  present  level  of  its  surface  ia 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  indeed,  according  to  a tradition  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  it  wai  connected  by  a subterranean 
outlet  into  fhs  Syrtee.  If  the  lake,  indeed,  ever 
discharged  any  portion  of  ita  waters  into  the  *raT 
it  niifest  hare  been  in  pre-liiMoric  times. 

Tho  waters  of  Morris  are  impregnated  with  tlie 
alkaline  salts  of  the  neighbouring  desert,  ami  with 
tbe  depositions — muriat*  of  lime  — of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  But,  although  brack  hit,  they  are  re* 
so  saline  as  lo  be  nnxiuas  to  fish  or  to  tbe  crocodile* 
which  in  ancient  times  were  kept  in  preserves,  and 
famed  by  line  priests  of  the  Arrinoite  name.  (Mr*b, 
xvii.  p.  112;  Ariian,  HirL  A.  X.  24.)  The  fish- 
eries of  tlie  lake,  especially  at  the  pdot  where  the 
sluice*  regulated  tbs  influx  of  the  Haftr-Juauf,  were 
very  productive.  Tbe  menus  derived  from  them 
wsa,  in  the  Pharaonic  era,  applied  to  the  purrhas« 

I of  the  queen's  wardrobe  and  perfumes.  Under  the 
Persian  kings  they  yielded,  during  the  seaiwai  of 
inundation,  when  the  cnnnl  led  the  lake,  a talent  of 
silver  daily  to  tho  royal  treasury  (130k).  I Hiring 
the  rest  of  tho  year,  when  tbe  waters  ebbed  tnwania 
the  Nile,  tho  rent  was  90  min**,  or  fill daily.  In 
modern  times  tho  right  of  fishing  in  tlie  Hirkrt-rt-. 
Krrun  has  been  (armed  for  13  purees,  or  ah  sit  94/., 
yearly.  (Labovde,  R4t we  /Vr«<put*r  1929.  p.  67.) 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a copious  infusion  of  Nile 
water  is  requirori  to  rereler  that  of  Morris  palatable 
to  man,  or  salutary  for  fish. 

To  Tboatmosi#  111.  the  Aegyptians  were  pro- 
bably  indebted  fur  the  canal  which  cremected  tho 
lake  of  Morri*  with  tlie  Nile.  It  may  bare  been, 
in  port,  a natural  channel,  but  its  dykes  and  em- 
bankment* were  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  by 
man.  There  ia,  indeed,  some  difficulty  reap  ding 
tbe  influx  and  reflux  of  tlie  water,  since  the  level  of 
tlie  tkikr-Jurof  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
AraiiMt*  norn*  and  the  lake;  and  Herodotus  seem* 
lo  say  (ii.  149)  that  tlie  waters  returned  by  tlie 
same  channel  by  which  the)*  entered  M<wris.  As 
mention  is  made,  however,  of  sluices  at  their  point 
of  junction,  it  is  passtblo  thal  s aerie*  of  floodgates 
retain*!  or  impelled  the  water.  The  main  dyke 
ran  between  tlie  Mempluto  and  Animate  nonww. 

Bdzmii  found  reuuiin*  of  ancient  cities  cat  tlie 
wobtern  side  of  Maori*,  and  is  dhpused  to  |»Ur*  the 
Great  Labyrinth  in  that  quarter.  But  if  we  may 
tru*t  the  account*  of  the  U«t  ancient  writer*,  it 
certainly  wsa  ivut  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  It* 
shore*  and  islands  were,  Iwiwcver,  covered  with 
buildings.  Of  the  mins  rf  Areinae  mention  hw* 
besot  uuule  already.  But  llcroihKu*  tells  an  extra- 
4«reiin»r)*  story  of  pyramid*  sealed  in  the  lake  itself 
(/.  c.):-— “ About  tlie  middle  of  it  are  two  pyramiils, 
each  rising  900  feet  abuvo  the  water;  the  j»rt 
liral  U under  tlie  water  is  just  the  siune  height.  On 
the  top  aril  is  a colossus  of  »t  ne  Mated  in  a 
chair.’’  Thi*  account  is  singular,  a*  implying  tlml 
pyramidal  buildings  were  sometime*  employed  s* 
the  Iwse*  of  statue*.  But  it  is  impstoible  to  re- 
concile this  statemient  with  the  aorei  luincd  dej^h  cf 
the  HirLxt  ct-Ke>  im,  wliicl*  on  an  average  dore 
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not  exceed  12  feet,  and  even  where  it  is  deepest  is 
only  28.  We  may  indeed  admit,  that,  so  long  as  1 
the  fisheries  were  a royal  monopoly,  a larger  body  of 
water  was  admitted  from  the  Nile,  and  the  ordinary 
depth  of  the  iako  may  thus  hare  been  greater  than  j 
at  present.  It  is  also  possible  that  much  of  the 
surrounding  country,  now  covered  with  sand,  may 
formerly,  during  the  inundation,  have  been  entirely 
submerged,  and  therefore  that  the  pyramids  which 
Herodotus  saw,  the  sides  of  which  even  now  bear 
traces  of  submersion  (Vyse,  On  the  Pyramid *, 
vol.  iii.  p.  84),  may  have  been  the  truncated  py- 
ramids of  liiakmu , now  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
BirLet-*l-Kerun}  but  within  the  range  of  the  ancient  . 
Moeris.  Herodotus,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  visited  the 
Arsinoite  notne  in  the  wet  season,  may  have  been 
struck  with  the  elevation  of  these  monuments  above 
the  lake,  and  exaggerated  their  proportions  as  well 
above  as  below  its  surface.  Pococke  ( Travels , 
vol.  i.  p.  65)  tells  us  that  he  saw  on  its  western 
extremity,  ua  head  of  lnnd  setting  out  into  the  lake, 
in  a semicircular  figure,  with  white  cliffs  and  a 
height  above,”  which  he  thought  might  be  t lie  lower 
port  of  the  two  pyramids  described  by  Herodotus,  j 
Ami  IVre  Lucas  ( Voyage $ en  Egypte , vol.  ii.  p.  48) 
observed  an  island  in  tl>e  middle  of  the  lake,  a good 
league  in  circumference.  He  was  assured  by  his 
guides  that  it  contained  the  ruins  of  several  temples 
and  tombs,  two  of  which  were  loftier  and  broader 
than  the  rest. 

The  region  of  Mocris  awaits  more  accurate  sur- 
vey. The  best  accounts  of  it,  as  examined  by 
modem  travellers,  will  be  found  in  Belxoni,  Travels ; \ 
Champollion,  C Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  329;  Jomard, 
IteecripL  de  l Egypte , vol.  i.  p.  79;  hitter,  Erd~ 
knnde,  vol.  L p.  803.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MOE'SIA,  a Homan  province  in  Europe,  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  M.  Haem  us,  which  separated 
it  from  Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelus  and  Scordus,  ; 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  ; 
51.  Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  aiul  Savus,  which 
separated  it  from  Illyricum  and  Pannonia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pontus  Kuxinus,  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  present  Senna  and  Bulgaria. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Mysia  (Muola),  and  the  in- 
habitants Mvsians  (Mwrof),  and  sometimes  Euro- 
pean Mysia  (Mi/rria  ij  iv  Eupwxp,  IMon  Cass.  xlix. 
36 ; Appian,  IlL  6),  to  distinguish  it  from  Mysia  in 
Asia. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Moesia  were,  according 
to  Strabo,  a tribe  of  Thracians,  and  were  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Mvsians  of  Asia  (vii.  p.  295).  Of  the  | 
early  history  of  the  country,  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  In  n.  c.  277,  a large  body  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders entered  Moesia,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
their  leader  Brennus,  and  settled  there  under  the 
name  of  tho  Sconlisri.  The  Homans  first  entered 
Moesia  in  n.  c.  75,  when  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  pro- 
consul of  Macedonia,  penetrated  as  far  os  tho 
Danube,  and  gained  a victory  over  the  Moesians. 
(S.  Ruf.  Breo.  7 ; Jornand.  de  Regn.  Sttcc.  50 ; 
Kntrop.  vi.  2.)  But  the  permanent  subjugation  of 
Moesia  was  probably  effected  by  M.Licinius  Crassus, 
the  grandson  of  the  triumvir,  wbo  was  proconsul  of 
Macedonia  in  b.  c.  29.  (Liv.  Ep.  134,  135;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  25—27;  Flor.  iv.  12,  15.)  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  of  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  7), 
who  represents  Augustus  two  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  27)  speaking  of  the  subjugation  of  Gallia, 

' Mysia,  and  Aegypt.  Further,  in  a.  d.  6,  Dion  Caa- 
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sins  mentions  the  governor  of  Mysia  (Iv.  29),  and  in 
A.  D.  14  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  legatus  Moetiiae 
(Ann.  i.  79);  so  that  there  can  be  uo  doubt  that  it 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  that  the  statement  of  Appian  is 
incorrect,  that  it  did  not  become  a Roman  province 
till  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (IlL  30.)  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Moesia  was  laid  waste  by  the  Dacians 
and  Sarmatians,  being  then  without  a garrison,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  Homan  practice,  for  a legion  was 
generally  stationed  there.  (Suet.  Tib.  41,  Veep.  6; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  6.)  As  a frontier  province  of  tho 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a line  of  stations  and 
fortresses  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.  A 
Roman  wall  was  built  from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a 
defence  against  the  Sarmatians  and  Scythians,  who 
inliabited  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  Moesia  was 
originally  only  one  province,  but  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  called  Moesia  Superior  and  Inferior, 
prolwbly  at  the  commencement  of  Trajan's  reign. 
(Marquardt,  in  Becker’s  Romisch.  Alterth.  vol.  iii. 
pt.  i.  p.  106.)  Each  province  was  governed  by  a 
consular  legatus,  and  was  divided  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts ( [region es  et  vici ).  Moesia  Superior  was  the 
western,  and  Moesia  Inferior  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country;  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Cebrus  or  Cinbrus,  a tributary  of  the 
Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  9,  10.)  They  contained  several 
Homan  colonies,  of  which  two,  Ratiaria  and  Oescus, 
were  made  colonies  by  Trajan,  and  Viminacium  by 
Gordian  III.  (Marquardt,  L c.)  The  conquest  of 
Dacia,  by  Trajan,  removed  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  farther  north,  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  visited  Moesia,  os  we  arc  informed 
by  his  medals,  in  his  general  progress  through  the 
empire,  and  games  in  his  honour  were  celebrated  at 
Pincum.  In  a.  d.  250  the  Goths  invaded  Moesia. 
Decius,  who  was  then  emperor,  marched  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  a battle  with 
them  in  251.  What  tho  valour  of  Decius  could 
not  effect,  his  successor,  Trcbonianus  Gall  us,  ob- 
tained by  bribery;  and  the  Goths  withdrew  to  the 
Dniester.  When  Aurelian  gave  up  Dacia  to  the 
Goths,  and  withdrew  his  troops  and  part  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  he  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  heart  of  Moesia,  which  was  named 
from  him  Dacia  A urtliani  [Dacia,  VoL  I.  p.  745.] 
In  395  the  Ostrogoths,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Huns,  requested  permission  of  the  Romans  to  pass 
the  Danube,  and  settle  in  Moesia.  The  request 
was  acceded  to  by  Yalcns,  who  was  then  emperor, 
and  a large  number  took  advantage  of  the  privilege. 
They  soon,  however,  quarrelled  with  the  Homan 
authorities,  and  killed  Valens,  who  marched  to  op- 
pose them.  The  Goths,  who  settled  in  Moesia,  are 
sometimes  called  Moeso-Goths,  and  it  was  for  their 
use  that  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures  iuto 
Gothic  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  seventh  century  the  Sclavonians  entered  Moesia, 
and  the  Bulgarians  about  the  same  time,  and 
founded  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

Moesia  was  occupied  by  various  populations  ; the 
following  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
(Ptol.  iii.  9;  Plin.  iii.  26):  the  Dardani,  Celegeri, 
Triballi,  Timachi,  Moesi,  Thraces,  Scythae,  Tricor- 
nesii,  Pinccusii,  Troglodytes,  and  Peucini,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Scordisci.  (Liv.  xl.  57.)  The 
relative  situations  of  these  people  were  somewhat  ns 
follows  : the  Dardani,  said  to  be  a colony  from  Dar- 
d.mia  in  Asia,  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  Triballi  dwelt  near  the  river  Ciabros  ; the 
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Timaclii  by  the  river  Timachus.  The  Triconesii, 
who  derived  their  name  from  Tricornum,  were  on 
the  confines  of  Dalmatia.  The  Penrini  inhabited 
the  inland  of  Pence,  at  the  month  of  the  Danube. 
The  Thracea  were  near  their  own  country;  the 
Sconlisci,  between  the  Dardani  and  Dalmatia.  The 
Mocsi,  or  Mysi,  proper,  inhabited  the  heart  of  the 
country  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  on  the 
hanks  of  the  river  Ciabrua.  [A.  L.] 

MOGETIANA  or  MOGEXTIANA,  a place  in 
Lower  Pai monin,  on  the  road  from  Sopianae  to 
Sabaria.  (//.  Ant.  pp.  263, 233.)  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

MOGOXTIACUM  or  MAGONTIACUM  {Mainz), 
a city  of  Gallia,  on  the  Rhine.  On  this  spot  was 
built  a monument  in  honour  of  Drusus  the  father  of 
Gennanicus.  (Eutrop.  vii.  13.)  Magontiacum,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  text  of  Tacitus,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  (Tacit. 
Hist  iv.  15,  24.  &c.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 14)  writes 
the  name  Mtntomandv,  and  places  the  town  in 
Germania  Inferior.  In  Eutropius  the  form  of  the 
word  is  Mogontincnm  (ed.  Verheyk);  but  the  MSS. 
have  also  the  forms  Maguntia  and  Moguntia,  whence 
is  easily  derived  the  French  form  Afayence,  and  the 
German  Mainz.  The  position  of  Mogontiacum  at 
Mainz  on  the  Rhine  is  determined  by  the  Itins. 
which  place  it  18  M.  P.  from  Bingium  {Bingen), 
also  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  an  important  position 
under  the  Roman  empire,  but  no  great  events  are 
connected  with  the  name.  Ammianus  Marcell  inns 
(av.  11)  calls  it  a Muuicipium,  which  means  a town 
that  had  a Roman  form  of  administration.  [G.  L.] 
MOGRUS  (Mwypot),  a navigable  river  in  Colchis, 
flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  the  Phasis  in  the 
north,  and  the  Isis  in  the  south ; its  mouth  is  just 
midway  between  the  two,  being  90  stadia  distant 
from  each.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eta.  p.  7 ; Plin. 
▼i.  4.)  As  an  ancient  reading  in  Pliny  is 
Nogrus,  and  the  Table  has  Nigrus,  it  is  possible 
that  the  real  name  of  the  river  may  have  been  No- 
grus, and  that  in  Arrian  also  we  must  read  Ni*. 
WO'-  [L.  S.] 

MOLADA  (M»Ao5n),  a town  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  among  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  toward  the  coast  of  Edom  southward 
{Joshua,  xr.  21.  26),  and  indeed  in  that  part  which 
fell  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  “ whose  inheritance  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah.” 
(Ib.  xix.  1,  2;  1 Chron.  iv.  24.  28.)  Reland  re- 
marks, “ Videtur  esse  eadem  ac  Malatha  ” {Palaest. 
t.  v.  p.  901.),  which  Malatha  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus as  a castle  of  Idumaea,  to  which  Agrippa,the 
son  of  Aristobulus  and  son-in-  law  of  Herod  the  Great, 
retired  in  liis  distress  after  his  return  from  Rome,  and 
where  lie  meditated  suicide.  {Ant.  xviii.  7.  § 2.)  It 
is  mentioned  also  by  Eusebios  and  S.  Jerome  as 
iv.  M.  P.  distant  from  Arad  (’A #hW),  which  they 
describe  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Antonies,  sitnated  in 
the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  (KdMijj),  xx.  M.P.  from 
Hebron,  on  the  road  to  Aila.  {Onomast.  s.  re. 
'A papd,  'Kaaaav  &apdy;  Reland,  Palaeslina,  i.v. 
Malatha,  pp.  885,  886.)  The  site  of  Arad  is  still 
marked  by  a ruin  of  the  same  name,  at  the  required 
distance  S.  of  Hebron ; near  to  which  nre  wells  and 
ruins  named  El  Milh,  which  Dr.  Robinson  “ was 
disposed  to  regard  os  marking  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Moladah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Malatha 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.”  {Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
p.  621.)  [G.W.] 

MOLINDAE  (Plin.  ti  19.  s.  22),  a people  men- 
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tloned  by  Pliny,  who  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
are  the  same  as  those  noticed  by  Ptolemy  with  the 
name  Marundae  (Ma poCvScu,  vii.  2.  § 14).  £V.J 
MOLOCATH.  [Mulucha.] 

MOLOEIS.  [Platakab.] 

MOLOSSI,  MOLO'SSIA.  [Efkikub.] 
MOLU'RIS.  [Meoara.  Vol  II.  p.317,  a.] 
MOLYCREIUM,  MOLYCREIA,  or  MOLY'CHIA 
{MoAvKpuoy,  Time.  ii.  84  ; Mo\vKp*ta,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451,  et  alii ; MoAwrpfa,  Polyb.  v.  94  ; Pans.  ix. 
31.  § 6:  EtA.  Mo\uKpios , more  rarely  MoAiotpicuT, 
MoAvapoior,  fein.  MoAuwpurtra,  MoKvnpuls),  m town 
of  Aetolia,  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  and  at  a short 
distance  from  the  promontory  Antirrliium,  which 
was  hence  called  'Pi ov  rb  Mohsmputd*  (Time.  ii.  86), 
or  MoKvxptov  'Ploy.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  336.)  Some 
writers  call  it  a Locrian  town.  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  built  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclcidae 
into  Peloponnesus.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Corinth- 
ians, but  was  subject  to  the  Athenians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartan  commander  Eurylochus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Aetolians,  me.  426.  It  was  considered  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460;  ScyL  p.  14  ; 
Thu  ii.  84,  iii.  102  ; Diod.  xii.  60 ; Polyb.,  Paus., 
U.  cc. ; Plin.  iv.  2.  a.  3 ; Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 3;  Steph. 
Byz.  f.  v.) 

MOMEMPHIS  {Muptfuptt,  Strab.  xviL  p.  803: 
Diodor.  i.  66,  97 ; Steph.  B.  $.  r.),  the  capital  of  the 
nome  Mo-Mempliitia,  in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  in 
laL31°5'  N.,on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Mareotis, 
N.  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  Both  its  ancient  and  its 
modem  appellation — ManouftUeffiy — indicate  its 
position  as  the  Lower  Memphis,  or  Memphis  in  the 
marshes.  During  the  troubles  which  led  to  tlie 
Dodecarchy,  Momemphis  was  a place  of  some 
strength,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  its  approaches. 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  exportation  of 
mineral  alkalies  from  the  neighbouring  Natron 
Lakes.  Atbdr  or  Aphrodite,  under  the  form  of  a 
cow,  was  worshipped  at  Momemphis.  [W.  B.  D.J 
MONA  (Mdvo,  Ptol.  iii.  2.  § 12 ; Moirra,  Dion 
Cass.  lxii.  7),  an  island  in  Britain,  off  the  coast 
of  tlte  Onlovices,  the  Isle  of  A nglesey. 

Caesar  describes  Mona  ns  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage  from  Britain  to  Ireland  {B.  G.  v.  13), 
bnt  by  Mona  in  this  passage  he  must  mean  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  Pliny  calls  Monapia  (iv.  16. 
s.  30);  and  Ptolemy  that  of  Monarixa  or  Mo- 
KAOKDA  {Wlovaplva,  Movdoiba). 

The  Isle  of  Anglesey  was  first  invaded  by  Sue- 
tonius Paullinus,  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero, 
A.  d.  61.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  Sueto- 
nius Paullinus,  the  Romans  had  met  with  some  re- 
verses in  the  west  of  Britain.  From  the  vigorous 
measures  adopted  by  Paullinus  on  entering  upon  tlie 
government  of  Britain,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Druids  of  Mona  had  excited  the  Ordovices  and  the 
Silures  to  rise  in  rebellion  ; or  had  assisted  them  ; 
probably  both.  Tacitus  states  that  Mona  was  a re- 
ceptacle for  fugitives.  The  island  was  well  populated, 
and  there  the  priests  of  the  Druidical  religion  had 
established  themselves  in  great  strength.  Paullinus 
was  recalled  from  the  conquest  of  Anglesey  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  and  its  subju- 
gation was  not  completed  till  a.  d.  78  by  Agricola. 
(Tac.  Agric.  pp.  15, 18,  Ann.  xiv.  29.)  [C.  R.  S.l 

MONAPIA.  [Mona.] 

MONDA.  [Mlnda.] 

MONESI,  one  of  the  many  peoples  of  Aqnit&nia 
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enumerated  by  Fliny,  who  places  them  below  the 
Saltus  Pyreoaeus  (iv.  1 9).  The  name  seems  to  be 
j.n>.served  in  that  of  Mortem*,  which  is  between  Pons 
and  Naoarreins , where  it  is  said  that  there  are  traces 
of  Roman  camps.  Mousing  is  in  the  department  of 
Basses  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

MONE'TIUM  (Moiottiov),  a town  of  the  lapodes 
in  Illyria.  (Strati.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314/) 

MONOECI  POBTUS  (M ovoikov  Kiys\v,  Strab. 
Ptol.),  or  more  correctly  POBTUS  HERCULIS 
MONOECI  (Plin.  iii.  5.  § 7 ; Tac.  Hist.  iii.  42), 
sometimes  also  POBTUS  UERCULIS  alone  (Val. 
Max.  i.  6.  § 7:  Monaco),  a port  and  town  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
distant  rather  more  than  200  stadia  from  Anti  pul  is. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  Its  name  was  obviously  derivod 
from  the  existence  there  of  a temple  of  Hercules ; 
and  the  Greek  form  of  the  epithet  by  which  it  was 
characterised,  at  once  shows  that  it  must  have  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  Greeks  of  Massiha.  But 
Strabo,  who  derives  the  same  inference  from  the 
name,  had  evidently  no  account  of  its  origin  or 
foundation,  which  were  naturally  connected  by  later 
writers  with  the  fables  concerning  the  passage  of 
Hercules,  so  that  Amminnua  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  M the  citadel  and  port  ” of  Monoecus  to  Hercules 
himself.  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10.  § 9.)  The  port  is 
well  described  by  Strabo  (L  c.)  as  of  small  Bize,  so 
as  not  to  admit  many  vessels,  but  well  sheltered. 
Lucan,  however,  who  gives  a somewhat  detailed 
notice  of  it,  6ays  it  was  exposed  to  the  wind  called 
by  the  Gauls  Circius  (the  Vent  de  Biss')  which  ren- 
dered it  at  times  an  unsafe  station  for  ships  (Lucan, 
i.  405 — 408) ; and  Silius  Italicus  dwells  strongly 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of j 
the  coast  of  Liguria  was  swept  by  the  same  wind,  j 
which  he  designates  under  the  more  general  name 
of  Boreas.  (SiL  Ital.  i.  586 — 593.)  The  port  was  ! 
f»*mied  by  a projecting  rocky  point  or  headland,  on 
which  stands  the  modem  town  of  Monaco,  and 
which  was  doubtless  occupied  in  like  manner  in  an- 
cient times,  at  first  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  after- 
wards by  the  town  or  castle  of  Monoecus  (arx  Mo- 
noeci, Atnmian.  L c.)  The  town,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  been  a place  of  much  importance; 
the  advantage  of  its  port  for  commercial  purposes 
l»cing  greatly  neutralised  by  the  want  of  commu- 
nication with  the  interior.  It  was,  however,  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  the  Roman  fleets  and  ships, 
on  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Liguria  into  Spain  ; 
and  hence  was  a point  of  importance  in  a naval 
point  of  view.  (VaL  Max.  i.  6.  § 7 ; Tac.  IlisL  iii. 
42.)  The  headland  of  Monaco  itself  is  of  com- 
paratively small  height,  and  lies  immediately  under 
n great  mountain  promontory,  formed  by  one  of  the  1 
spurs  or  projecting  ridges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  ; 
and  which  was  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the 
natural  termination  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps. 
[Ai.Pta,  p.  107.]  * The  passage  of  this  mountain 
must  always  have  been  one  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  constructing  a high  road  along 
the  coast  of  Liguria ; this  was  achieved  for  the  first 
time  by  Augustus,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
pussAge  (culled  in  the  Itineraries  u in  Alpe  summa  ” 
and  “in  Alpe  marilima,”  Ida.  Ant.  p.  296;  Tab. 
PeuL ),  he  erected  a trophy  or  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  complete  subjugation  of  the  different 


* Hence  Virgil  uses  the  expression  “ descendens 
arce  Monoeci”  (Aen.  vi.  830)  by  a poetical  figure  for 
the  Maritime  Alps  in  general. 
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nations  inhabiting  the  Alps.  The  inscription  of 
this  monument  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Fliny 
(iii.  20.  s.  24),  and  is  one  of  our  chief  authorities 
for  the  geography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  The  ruins 
of  the  monument  itself,  which  was  of  a very  massivo 
character,  still  remain,  and  rise  like  a great  tower 
above  the  village  of  Turbia,  the  name  of  which  is 
evidently  a mere  corruption  of  Tropaka  Augusti 
(T p6vcua  2(Gatrrov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 2),  or  Tkopaka 
Alpium,  as  it  is  termed  by  Pliny  (/.  c.). 

The  line  of  the  Roman  road,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  inay  be  traced  for  come  distance  on  each 
side  of  Turbia.  and  several  ancient  milestones  have 
been  found,  which  commemorate  the  construction  of 
the  road  by  Augustus,  and  its  reparation  by  Hadrian. 
(Millin.  Voy.  en  Picmont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135,  138; 
Durante,  Chorographie  du  Comte  de  Nice,  pp.  23 
— 30.) 

The  port  of  Monoecus  seems  to  have  been  the 
extreme  limit  towards  the  E.  of  the  settlements  of 
Mass  ilia,  and  hence  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  regard  it 
as  the  point  from  whence  the  Ligurian  coast,  in  the 
more  strict  sense  of  the  term,  began.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  2,  3.)  Ptolemy  has  made  a 
strange  mistake  in  separating  the  Portus  Hcrcnlia 
and  Portus  Monoeci,  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
places.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MONS  AUREUS  (Xpbtrovy  Bpos).  1.  A moun- 

tain in  Moesia  Superior,  which  the  emperor  Probus 
planted  with  vines.  (Entrop.  ix.  17,  20;  It.  Ant. 
p.  132;  It.  II.  p.  564.) 

2.  A town  on  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  23  miles  from  Singidunum.  (Tab. 
Peut.)  [A.  L.] 

MONS  BALBUS,  a mountain  fastness  of  N. 
Africa,  to  which  Masinissa  retired.  (Liv.  xxix.  31.) 
Shaw  (Trav.  p.  184)  places  tho  range  in  the  dis- 
trict of  DaJchul , E.  of  Tunis  ; perhaps  Sabah  t-es- 
Suhib.  [E.  B.  J.J 

MONS  BRISIACUS.  This  is  one  of  the  posi- 

tions in  the  Roman  I tins,  along  the  Rhine.  They 
place  it  between  Helvetum  or  Hclcebus  [HKLCKnus] 
and  Urunci.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  is  Virus- 
Brisach  or  Altbreisach,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  All 
the  positions  of  the  Itins.  on  the  Rhine  are  on  tho 
west  or  Gallic  side  of  the  river,  but  Virus:- Brisach 
is  on  the  cast  aide.  The  Rhine  has  changed  ita 
bed  in  several  parts,  and  this  is  one  of  tho  places 
where  there  has  been  a change.  Breisach  is  de- 
scribed by  Luitprand  of  Pavia  (quoted  by  D’Anville), 
as  being  in  the  tenth  century  surrounded  by  the 
Rhine  “ in  modum  insulae."  It  may  have  been  on 
on  island  in  the  Roman  period.  The  hill  (mons)  of 
Altbreisach  is  a well  marked  position,  and  was  once 
crowned  by  a citadel.  A Ubreisach  is  now  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  opposite  t o Neubreisach  on  tho 
French  side  of  the  Rhine.  [G.  L.] 

MONS  MARIO'RUM,  a town  in  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  on  the  Mons  Mai  hums,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  mouth  of  tlic  Anas  to  Emerita,  now  Ma- 
rines, in  the  Sierra  Moreno.  (It.  Ant.  p.  442;  _ 
I user.  ap.  Caro,  Ant.  i.  20;  Spon.  MiscelL  p.  191  ; 
Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  23.) 

MONS  SACER  (rb  itpby  opot,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4), 
a mountain  range  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
Hierapytna,  identified  with  the  Pytna  (nirrva)  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  472;  comp.  Graedcurd,  ad  toe.;  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  SELEUCUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonenais,  is 
placed  in  the  Antoninc  Itin.  next  to  Vapincum 
(Cap),  on  a read  from  Vapincum  to  Vienna  ( 1 lenne ) 
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It  is  24  M.  P,  from  Vapincum  to  Mons  Selructia, 
•mi  26  M.  P.  from  Mona  Sateoctta  to  I.ucua  (Lmc). 
Tlie  Jerusalem  Itin.  has  two  Mutation**  (Ad  Fioea, 
•ml  Duvtumm)  between  Vapinrwm  and  the  Maiuio 
Mom  MiWW,  and  the  whole  distance  is  31  M.  P. 
The  distances  would  not  act  tie  the  pnaition  of  Mona 
SrlmcQM,  Hut  tbr  name  is  pcmerred  in  Salfon.  The 
JUti e Mont  Strieon  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the 
lUuaiein  McftUu  Seleud.  a name  that  appears  in 
some  of  the  old  document*  of  Dauphin*.  Many 
remains  exist  or  did  exist  at  Mom  SeUrucua;  certain 
evidence  that  there  was  a Roman  town  here. 

Magnetit  iua  was  defeated  a. !».  353  by  Constantins 
at  Mon*  Selcucua.  (Tillemaut,  IfitUnrt  tie*  AW 
per  run,  voJ.  iv.  p.  383  ) Tl»e  memory  of  the  battle 
in  preserved  in  several  local  name*,  ns  fa  Champ 
Cfmpeiri*.  and  fa  Champ  Ha  tail  it*.  (Ukert,  C al- 
lien, p.  448.)  [G.  L.] 

MU'PSIUM  (M^jov:  Eth.  M-tywr.  Stcpb.  B.. 
* dialectic  form  of  a town  of 

Pebi*gi<*ti»  in  Theasaly,  situated  upon  a hill  of  the 
same  name,  which,  according  to  Livy,  was  situated 
midway  between  Iatrisaa  and  Tempo.  Ita  niin*  are 
•till  conspicuous  in  the  situation  mentioned  by  Livy, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  A'orofyufr  or 
Nensoni.*.  (Stepli,  B.  t.  e. ; Strab.  ix.  pp.  441,  443; 
Liv.  xlii.  61,  67  ; Luakc,  Northern  Crtcce,  voL  iii. 
p.  377.) 

MOPSOTIA.  (PAHt-irrUA.] 

MOPSOTIA  (Mo^eefa),  a«  ancient  name  of 
Attica,  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopu*  or  Mopeepe. 
(St rah.  iv.  p.  397;  Lycnphr.  1339;  Sleph.  H.  t.  r.) 

MOPSUCKK'NK  lyHN),  a town  in  the 

eastern  port  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Cydiitts,  and  not 
far  from  tlie  frontier  of  Cataonia  to  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  7.  § 7),  in  fuck  assigns  it.  Ita  site  was  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  in  the  neigh- 
Imurhmd  of  the  mountain  pass  leading  from  CUicia 
into  Cappadocia,  twelve  mile*  north  of  Taisna.  It 
b celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Constant  iua  died,  A.  Ii.  361.  (Sotntn.  v.  1; 
Plilloatocg.  vi  5 ; Eutrop.  x.  7 ; Amm.  Mure.  xxi.  29 ; 
Itin.  AnL  p.  145,  where  it  U railed  Namsurroue  ; 
It.  Iliero*.  p.  579,  where  its  name  is  mutilated  into 
Manaverine.) 

MOPSUE'STIA  itrtia  nr  M<4*o**erla : 

Eth.  Mo^ffrft),  a considerable  town  in  tl>e  extreme 
cast  of  Cilicia,  «n  the  river  Pyramus,  and  on  tlie 
road  from  Tarsus  to  Iwu*.  In  tlie  earlier  writer* 
the  town  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  traced  its 
origin  to  tint  ancient  soothsayer  Mopaua ; but  Pliny 
(v.  22),  who  culls  it  Mopwne,  sUtea  that  in 
hb  time  it  was  a frro  town.  (Comp.  St  ral».  xiv. 
p.  676 ; Cic.  mi  Earn.  iii.  8 ; Stcph.  B.  t.  r.  ; 
Procop.  <1*  A etl.  v.  5 ; Amin.  Marc.  xir.  8 • Phot. 
Cod.  176;  FUL  v.  8.  § 7 ; It.  AnL  p.  705;  Hierocl. 
p.  705  ; It.  If  it  rot.  p.  680,  where  it  is  called  Man- 
ffUia.)  A splendid  bridge  aernm  the  Pyramus  was 
built  at  Mopsoestia  by  tba  emperor  Constantius. 
(MnUU,  Chron.  xiii.)  It  was  situated  only  12 
miles  from  the  coast,  in  a fertile  plain,  called  ’AArfwir 
vs  8 air.  (Arrian,  A nab.  ii.  5 ; Eustath.  ad  Diany*. 
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Per.  872.)  In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  the 
place  was  corrupted  into  Mamista  ; ita  present  name 
is  Metsi*  or  Mensi*.  Ancient  remains  are  not  n«-n- 
t wined,  and  travellers  describe  Merisi*  a*  a dirty  ami 
uninteresting  place.  (Leake,  AtUi  Minor,  p.  217; 
Otter*  AVi-im,  i.  c.  8.)  [L.  iv] 

MOKBIUM,  in  Britain,  b mentioned  in  the  Kutitia 
as  tlie  quarters  of  a body  of  horse  Cataphmrtarii 
(u  praefectus  equitom  Cataphractariorum  Morld«r). 
We  are  justified  by  an  inscription  in  placing  Mt- 
binm  at  Morttby  near  Il'AiVcAicm,  where  the  re- 
mains of  a Roman  camp  are  yet  In  be  traced.  Tlte 
inscription,  preserved  in  a MS.  of  I>r.  Stokefcy,  but 
not  read  by  bim,  u upuct  a monument  to  tlie  me- 
mory of  a soldier  of  the  Cataphrartarii,  which  w.-** 
found  within  tl»e  precincts  of  the  Camp.  [C.RA] 

MOftDDLAMMB  (M<yaouA4um,  M «4  Ilk 

a part  an  the  eastern  coast  of  Taprokane  (Ceylon). 
The  name  is  probably  a corruption  of  the  MSJv,  and 
ought  to  be  M iftbav  Km^r  ur  MtylGuAa  Aip4r.  It 
is,  yevhap*,  represented  by  tlie  present  Kattrrpant, 
where  there  are  still  extensive  ruins.  (Ritter.  Erd- 
hmde,  vi.  p.  22 ; Davy,  Account  of  Crt/hm.  p. 
420.)  [VJ 

MORCAXT1A,  MCROA'STIA,  Of  MOROA'N- 
TIUM  (MopTdmas,  Strab. ; MopyajertVif,  Dioil.; 
Eth.  Mopyoerteot.  Tho  name  is  variously  smtlrw 
by  lostin  writers  Murgantia,  Mtirgenlia,  aid  )I<r- 
gentia;  tbc  inlisbitants  an*  callnl  by  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  Murgentini).  a city  of  Sicily,  in  the  inlrrinr 
of  the  bland,  to  the  SW.  of  Catana.  It  wa*  a city 
of  the  Siculi.  though  Strabo  assigns  ita  fimndaticu 
to  tho  Morgvtci,  whom  he  supjosoa  to  bare  cnau-rd 
over  from  tho  soutbem  fwrt  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vi. 
j»p.  257,  270.)  But  thb  wav  probably  a mrr* 
infiwrnce  from  tbc  n»eusblatice  of  name;  Stepluinua 
of  Byrantiom  (#.  r ),  who  is  evidently  alluding  to 
the  same  tradition,  calls  Morgcntinm,  or  M<*rgetitia 
(as  he  writes  tlie  name),  a city  of  ftahf,  but  no  such 
phuw  b known.  [Moiuiktux]  Strabo  b the  only 
author  who  notice*  tlie  exbtciKe  of  the  Morgrtc*  in 
Sicily;  and  it  is  certain  that  when  Morgantium  fir*t 
a}ipe«ri  in  bistnry  it  is  n»  a Ssculian  town.  It  is  fi»t 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  It.  C.  459,  when  be  calk 
it  a considerable  city  (wdA>r  dftdAwyor,  Diad,  xi. 
78):  it  wa*  at  this  time  taken  by  Ducetlus,  who  is 
said  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  power  and  fame 
by  the  conquest ; hut  lifter  tlie  fall  of  that  leader, 
it  became  again  independent.  We  next  hear  of  it 
in  &.«?.  424,  w]»en,  aciording  to  Thucydides,  it  wa* 
stipulate*!,  at  the  peace  concluded  by  Hermncmtes, 
that  Morgan! ia  (or  Murgantlna,  as  be  writes  tho 
name)  should  belong  to  tlie  Camarinaean*,  they 
paying  fur  it  a fixed  sum  to  the  Syr*cnnana.  (Thtsc. 
iv.  65.)  It  is  unpos»ible  to  nndefstand  this  anrar.ge. 
ment  between  two  cities  at  such  a distance  from 
one  another,  and  then*  is  probably  come  mistake  iu 
tlse  names.*  It  ia  certain  that  in  B.  a 396,  Mir- 
gantia  again  spy  rare  as  an  independent  city  of  tho 
Siculi,  arid  was  one  of  those  which  fell  under  the 
arms  of  IhonyMns  of  Syraetw,  at  tlie  name  time 
with  Agyrium,  Menaenum,  and  other  places.  (Died, 
xiv.  78.)  At  a later  period  it  afforded  a rrfuge  to 
Agatlurles,  when  driven  into  exile  from  Syracuse, 


• It  lias  been  suggested  that  we  aliould  read 
Kcrraytmui  for  Kof*a^«vai«>4j : hut  the  wt  «r  is  nn>m 
probably  in  the  other  and  less-known  nemo.  Per- 
haps we  sl>oukl  read  Mtrrxirejriji'  for  Mofrynrr  r * 
tia  the  district  of  M »1y<a  imtondiatcly  adjoined  that 
of  Camariua. 
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and  it  was  in  great  part  by  the  assistance  of  a body 
of  mercenary  troops  from  Morgantia  and  other 
towns  of  the  interior,  that  that  tyrant  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  despotic  power  at  Syracuse,  n.  c. 
317.  (Justin.  xxii.  2;  Diod.  xix.  6.)  Morgantia 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  daring  the  Second  Panic 
War.  During  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellos 
it  was  occupied  by  a Roman  garrison,  and  great 
magazines  of  corn  collected  there;  but  the  place 
was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hitnilco,  and  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
the  Syracusan  leader  Hippocrates,  who  from  thence 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  siege.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
36,  39.)  It  was  ultimately  recovered  by  the  Roman 
general,  but  revolted  again  after  the  departare  of 
Marcellus  from  Sicily,  n.  c.  21 1 ; and  being  rotaken 
by  the  praetor  M.  Cornelius,  both  the  town  and  its 
territory  were  assigned  to  a body  of  Spanish  merce- 
naries, who  had  deserted  to  the  Romans  under 
Mericus.  (Id.  xxvi.  21.) 

Morgantia  appears  to  have  still  continued  to  lie 
a considerable  town  under  the  Roman  dominion.  In 
the  great  Servile  insurrection  of  me.  102  it  was 
besieged  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  Trvphon 
and  Athenion;  but  being  a strong  place  and  well 
fortified,  offered  a vigorous  resistance ; and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  ultimately  fell  into  their  hands  or 
not.  (Diod.  xxxvi.  4,  7.  Exc.  Phot.  pp.  633.  534.) 
Cicero  repeatedly  mentions  its  territory  as  one  fertile 
in  com  and  well  cultivated,  though  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  exactions  of  Verrea.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iiL  18.  43.)  It  was  therefore  in  his  time  still  a 
municipal  town,  and  we  find  it  again  mentioned  as 
such  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14);  so  that  it  must  be  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Strabo,  that  he  speaks  of  Mor- 
gantium  as  a city  tliat  no  longer  existed.  (St mb. 
vi.  p.  270.)  It  may,  however,  very  probably  hnvo 
been  in  a state  of  great  decay,  as  the  notice  of  Pliny 
is  the  only  subsequent  mention  of  its  name,  and 
from  tliis  time  all  trace  of  it  is  lost. 

The  position  of  Morgantia  is  a subject  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  statements  of  ancient  writers.  Most 
authorities,  however,  concur  in  associating  it  with 
the  Siculian  towns  of  the  interior,  that  border  on 
the  valleys  of  the  Symaethns  and  its  tributaries, 
Menaenutn,  Agvrium,  Aasorus,  &e.  (Diod.  xi.  78, 
xiv.  78;  Cic.  Verr.  L c.\  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  265);  and 
a more  precise  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  found 
in  the  statement  that  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  encamped  in  the  territory  of  Agyrhun,  by 
the  river  Chrysae,  on  the  road  leading  to  Mor- 
gantia. (Diod.  xiv.  95.)  The  account  of  its  siege 
during  the  Servile  War  also  indicates  it  as  a place  of 
natural  strength,  built  on  a lofty  hill.  (Diod.  xxxvi. 
L c.)  Hence  it  is  very  strange  tliat  Livy  in  one 
passage  speaks  of  the  Roman  fleet  ns  lying  at  M or- 
gan ti  a,  as  if  it  were  a place  on  tho  sea-coast  ; a 
statement  wholly  at  variance  with  all  other  accounts 
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of  its  post* ion,  and  in  which  there  must  probably  be 
some  mistake.  (Liv.  xxiv.  27.)  On  the  whole  we 
may  safely  place  Morgantia  somewhere  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  fertile  tract  of  plain  that  extends  from 
Catania  inland  along  the  Sitneto  and  its  tributaries; 
and  probably  ou  the  hills  between  the  JMttamo  and 
the  Gama  Longa , two  of  the  principal  of  those  tribu- 
taries; but  any  attempt  at  a nearer  determination 
must  be  purely  conjectural. 

There  exist  coins  of  Morgantia,  which  have  the 
name  of  the  city  at  full,  MOPrANTlNHN  : this  is 
unfortunately  effaced  on  the  one  figured  in  the  pre- 
ceding column.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MORGE'TES  (MSpyijret),  an  ancient  people  of 
southern  Italy,  who  had  disappeared  before  the 
period  of  authentic  history,  but  are  noticed  by  several 
ancient  writers  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  connection  with  the 
Ocnotrians,  Itali,  and  Siculi.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
(ap.  Diow/t.  i.  12)  represented  the  Siculi,  Morgetes 
and  Italietes  as  all  three  of  Oenotrian  race ; and 
derived  their  names,  according  to  the  favourite 
Greek  custom,  from  three  successive  rulers  of  the 
Oenotrians,  of  whom  Italns  was  the  first,  Merges 
the  second,  and  Siculus  the  third.  This  last 
monarch  broke  up  the  nation  into  two,  separating 
the  Siculi  from  their  parent  Btock ; and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Morgetes  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
younger  branch ; for  Strabo,  who  also  cites  An- 
tiochus as  his  authority,  tells  us  that  the  Siculi  and 
Morgetes  at  first  inhabited  the  extreme  southern 
peninsula  of  Italy,  until  they  were  expelled  from 
thence  by  the  Oenotrians,  when  they  crossed  over 
into  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  The  geographer 
also  regards  the  name  of  Morgantium  in  Sicily  as 
an  evidence  of  tl>e  existence  of  the  Morgetes  in  that 
island  (Ibid.  pp.  257.  270)  ; but  no  other  writer 
notices  them  there,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  their  name  must  have  been 
effectually  merged  in  that  of  the  Siculi.  In  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum,  indeed,  Merges  is  termed  a 
king  of  Sicily : but  it  seems  clear  that  a king  of 
the  Stculi  is  intended ; for  the  fable  there  related, 
which  calls  Siris  a daughter  of  Morges,  evidently 
refers  to  Italy  alone.  ( Etym . M.  v.  Zipft.)  All 
that  we  can  attempt  to  deduce  as  historical  from 
the  legends  above  cited,  is  that  there  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  at  the  time  when 
the  Greek  colonists  first  became  acquainted  with  it, 
a people  or  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Morgetes, 
whom  they  regarded  as  of  kindred  race  with  the 
Choncs  and  other  tribes,  whom  they  included  under 
the  more  general  appellation  of  the  Oenotrians. 
[Oe!»otk!a.]  Their  particular  place  of  abode 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  but  Strabo  seems 
to  place  them  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Brut- 
tium,  adjoining  Rhegium  and  Locri.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  257.)  [E.H.B.] 

MORGINNTJM,  in  Gallia  Narbonertsis,  is  placed 
by  tire  Table  on  the  road  from  Vienna  ( Vienne) 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  and  14  M.  P.  short  of  Cularo 
(Grenoble).  The  place  is  Moirans.  [G.  L.] 
MORl'AH.  [ J KRDSAt.KM.  j 
MORICAMBA  (MoputAplly,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 3).  nn 
estuary  of  Britain,  Morecambe  Boy , on  the  coast  of 
Ijinrashire.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MORIDU'NUM,  in  Britain,  placet!  both  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  G**ogr.  Rav,  near  I sea  of  the 
Dumnonii  (Exeter)  : it  was  one  of  the  stations 
termed  m aneione*  and  mutation**,  probably  the 
| latter  : its  site  has  by  no  means  been  agreed  npon  by 
z>  b 2 
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topographers,  and  three  or  four  localities  have  been 
proponed.  Of  these,  Seaton  and  Heuibury,  near 
Honiton , appear  to  have  the  best  claims  for  consi- 
deration ; but  as  the  stations  next  to  large  towns 
were  often  merely  establishments  for  relays  of  borees 
and  other  purposes  connected  with  posting,  they 
were  the  least  likely  to  he  constructed  on  a large  or 
substantial  scale;  and  thus  we  have  often  great  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  even  a vestige  of  them.  [C.  R.  S.1 

MORIMARUSA.  [OcitAJcus  Septkntrioi«alis.J 

MORI'MENE  (Mopi^W),  * district  in  the  north- 
west of  Cappadocia,  comprising  both  banks  of  the 
river  Halys,  is  said  to  have  been  fit  only  for  pasture 
land,  to  have  had  scarcely  any  fruit-trees,  and  to 
hare  abounded  in  wild  asses.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  534, 
537,  539,  540  ; Plin.  II.  N.  vi.  3.)  The  Romans 
regarded  it  as  a part  of  Galatia,  whence  Ptolemy 
(▼.  6)  does  not  mention  it  among  the  districts  of 
Cappadocia.  [U.  S.] 

MO'RINI,  a nation  of  Belgica.  Virgil  is  the  au- 
thority for  the  quantity:  — 

41  Extremique  hominum  Morini."  ( Aen.  viii.  727.) 

It  has  bpen  shown  in  the  article  Mkxapii  that 
on  the  north  the  Morini  were  bounded  by  the  Menapii. 
On  the  west  the  ocean  was  the  boundary,  and  on 
the  south  the  Ambiani  and  the  Atrebates.  The 
eastern  boundary  cannot  be  so  easily  determined. 
The  element  of  Morini  seems  to  be  the  word  tnor , 
the  sen,  which  is  a common  Flemish  word  still,  and 
also  found  in  the  Latiu,  the  German,  and  the 
English  languages. 

Cae.*ar,  who  generally  speaks  of  the  Morini  with 
theMenapii,  1ms  fixed  their  pa-ition  in  general  terms. 
When  he  first  invaded  Britannia  he  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Morini,  because  the  passage  from 
there  to  Britain  was  the  shortest  {B.  G.  iv.  21).  In 
the  next  expedition,  b.  c.  54,  he  sailed  from  Portus 
Itius,  having  ascertained  that  the  passage  from  this 
port  to  Britain  warn  the  most  commodious.  Portus 
Itius  is  in  the  country  of  the  Morini  [Itius  Pohtus]. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 8)  mentions  two  cities  of  the 
Morini,  Gesormcum  or  Bononia  (Boulogne),  and 
Taruenna  ( Thtrouenne ),  east  of  it,  in  the  interior. 
If  we  add  Castellum  Morinoruin  {Cosset),  in  the 
interior,  south  of  Jtunkerque,  “ wo  see  that,  besides 
the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  the  territory  of  the  Morini 
comprises  tlic  new  dioceses  of  St.  Omer  and  Ypcm, 
which  succeeded  to  Unit  of  Toui'nai.n  (D’Anville.) 
But  if  Cassel  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  Morini, 
Uieir  territory  will  not  bo  so  extensive  as  D’Anville 
makes  it,  [Mbmapk.] 

Caesar’s  wars  with  the  Morini  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  with  the  Menapii.  A largo  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Morini  did  not  offer  such  natural 
ob>tacles  as  the  land  of  the  Menapii.  The  marshes 
of  the  Morini  would  be  between  Calms  and  Dun- 
kerque. The  force  which  the  Morini  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  send  to  the  Belgic  confederation  in 
b.  c.  57  was  estimated  at  25,000  men.  Though 
most  of  the  Morini  were  subdued  by  Caesar,  they 
rose  again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  were  put 
down  by  C.  Carinas  (Dion  Cassius,  li.  21).  When 
Bononia  was  made  a Roman  port,  and  Taruenna  a 
Roman  town,  the  country  of  the  Morini  would  become 
Romanised,  and  Roman  usages  and  the  Roman  lan- 
guage would  prevail.  There  were  Roman  roads 
which  terminated  at  Bononia  and  Castellum. 

An  inscription  mentions  the  Decemviri  of  the 
Colonia  Morutorum,  but  it  is  unknown  what  place 
it  is.  [U.  L.] 


MOSCHA  PORTUS. 

MOTlICS.  [Boeotia,  VoL  I.  P-  412,  b.] 
MORON  (Mopcsv),  a town  of  Lusitania  upon  the 
Tagus,  which  Brutus  CallaTccs  made  his  head- 
quarters in  his  campaign  against  the  Lusitanians. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  1 52.)  Its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

MORONTABARA  (t*  Moporr&opa,  Arrian, 
Indie,  c.22),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Gedroeia,  at  no 
gnat  distance  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  noticed 
by  Arrian  in  his  account  of  Nearchus’s  expedition 
with  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great  It  does  not 
appear  to  hare  been  satisfactorily  identified  with 
any  modern  place.  [V.] 

MOROSGI,  a town  of  the  Vnnluli  in  Hispanist 
Tarraconenais,  identified  by  Ukert  with  SL  Sebastian, 
which,  however,  more  probably  represents  Men*  arm. 
(Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  446;  Forbigcr, 
iii.  p.  80.) 

MORTUUM  MARE.  [Palaebtiha.] 
MORTUUM  MAKE.  [SKirEXTaioxAua 
OcKANUS.] 

MORYLLUS.  [Mtgdoxia.] 

MOSA  in  Gallia  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Andomatunnm  ( Langres ) and  Tulluin 
( Tout ).  It  is  18  M.  P.  from  Andomatniram  to 
Mosa,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Mevre,  situated  at  a 
passage  over  the  Maas,  and  in  the  line  of  an  old 
Roman  road.  [G.  L.) 

MOSA  {Maas),  a river  of  Gallia,  which  Caesar 
supposed  to  rise  in  the  Vosegns  ( Vosges)  within  the 
limits  of  the  Lingoties.  {II.  G.  iv.  10.)  Tbia 
passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Mosa 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  receiving  a part  of  tha 
Rhine,  called  Vahalis  ( Waal),  is  very  obscure.  This 
matter  is  discussed  in  the  article  Batavi.  Dion 
Cassius  writes  the  word  in  the  form  M 6oas  (xlir. 
42);  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 3)  lias  the  form  Mwcra 
in  the  genitive. 

Cfu»*ar  ( B . G.  vi.  33)  says  that  the  Scaldis 
{Schelde)  flows  into  the  Mosa;  a mistake  that  might 
easily  he  made  with  such  knowledge  of  the  coast  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  as  he  possessed.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Mosa  which  Caesar  mentions  is  the 
i Sabis  {Sambre),  which  joins  the  Maas  on  the  left 
bank  at  Charleroi  in  Belgium. 

The  Maas,  called  Meuse  by  the  French,  rises 
about  48°  N.  hit.  in  the  Faucilles,  which  unite  the 
Cote  d Or  and  the  Vosges.  The  general  course  of 
the  Maas  is  north,  but  it  makes  several  great  bends 
before  it  reaches  Liege  in  Belgium,  from  which  its 
course  is  north  as  far  as  Grave,  where  it  turns  to  the 
west,  and  for  80  miles  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Waal.  The  Maas  joins  the  Waal  at  Gorcum,  and, 
retaining  its  name,  flows  past  Jiattenlam  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  whole  length  of  the  Maas  is  above 
500  miles.  [G.  L,] 

MOSAEUS  (Mu'iraior,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 2),  a small 
stream,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  EuUeus  and 
tho  Tigris.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called 
by  Marcian  (p.  17)  the  MayaTor.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  streams  which  together  form  the  moutlia 
of  the  Tigris,  and  may  not  impossibly  be  the  same 
which  Pliny  names  the  Aduna  (vi.  27,31),  and 
which  ho  appears  to  have  considered  as  a feeder  of 
the  Kulaeus.  [V.] 

MOSCHA  PORTUS  (Md^x«  A tpths).  1.  A 

harbour  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  tbe  extreme 
cast  of  the  Adramitak,  or  more  properly  of  the 
Ascitae,  since  the  next  named  place  is  “ Syagros  ex 
tretna”  (loaypos  Hue  pa),  and  the  Ascitae  extended 
from  Syagros  mons  to  the  sea.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  p.  153 
comp.  p.  154).  Mr.  Forster  thinks  there  is  no  difli- 
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culty  in  identifying  it  with  Kesem,  the  last  seaport 
westward  of  Cape  F artask,  his  u Syairnw  extrema." 
{(leogr.  of  Aro5«i,vol.  ii.  pp.  164.  178  ) The  posi- 
tion aligned  it  by  D'Anville  at  the  modern  Muscat 
i*  eertainly  untenable.  (Ib.  pp.  167,  168,  224,  233, 
234.) 

2.  A second  harbour  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplua,  on  the  east  of  the 
Syagroa  Promontorium,  in  the  large  bay  named  by 
Ptolemy  Sachalites  Sinus  (SaxoAlrijr  adAvot),  and 
cast  of  the  smaller  one,  named  Omana  ("O nova),  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  who  places  this  Moscha 
Port  us  1100  stadia  east  of  Syagros.  He  calls  it  a 
port  appointed  for  the  lading  of  tho  Sac  halite  in- 
cense (8 uuobsbftypivos  rov  2a\oi\'nov  A idd- 
vov  wpbt  lp€o\hy)t  frequented  by  ships  from  Cane, 
and  a wintering- place  for  late  vessels  from  Limyrice 
and  Barrgaza,  where  they  bartered  fine  linen,  and 
corn,  and  oil  for  the  native  produce  of  this  coast.  Mr. 
Forster  furnishes  an  ingenious  etymological  explana- 
tion of  the  recurrence  of  this  name  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sachalites  Sinus.  “ The  Arabic  Moscha,  like 
the  Greek  bonds,  signifies  a hide,  or  skin,  or  a boy 
of  skin  or  leather  bloum  up  like  a bladder.  Now, 
Ptolemy  informs  us  that  the  pearl  divers  who  fre- 
quented his  Sinus  Sachalites  (unquestionably  the 
site  of  Arrian's  Moscha  Partus),  were  noted  for  the 
practice  of  swimming,  or  floating  about  the  bay, 
supported  by  inflated  bides  or  skins.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  parts  frequented  by  these 
dirers  should  be  named  from  this  practice  ? . . . 
And  hence,  too,  the  name  of  the  Ascitae  of  Ptolemy 
(*  floaters  on  skins'),  the  actual  inhabitants  of  his 
Moscha  Portus  immediately  west  of  his  Sudgros."  It 
is  a remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  modem  travellers, 
that  this  practice  still  prevails  among  the  fishermen 
on  this  coast;  for  “as  the  natives  have  but  few 
canoes,  they  generally  substitute  a single  inflated 
skin,  or  two  of  these  having  a fiat  board  across  them. 
On  this  frail  contrivance  the  fisherman  seats  himself, 
and  either  casts  his  small  hand-net  or  plays  his  hook 
and  line."  (Lieut.  Wellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia , vol.  i. 
pp.  79,  80,  cited  by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  175, 
note*. ) The  identification  of  Arrian’s  Moscha  with 
the  modem  A turret,  is  complete.  Arrian  reckons 
600  stadU  from  Syagroe  across  the  bay  which  he 
names  Omana.  This  measurement  tallies  exactly 
with  that  of  tlie  Bay  of  Seger,  in  Commodore  Owen's 
chart  of  this  coast;  and  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  t»T  to  Moscha  Portus,  Arrian  assigns  a dis- 
tance of  500  stadia,  which  measures  with  nearly 
equal  exactness  the  distance  to  Ras-al-Sair  (the 
Angara  of  Ptolemy),  situated  about  60  Roman  miles 
to  the  eaat  of  the  preceding  headland.  The  identity 
of  the  Moscha  Portus  of  Arrian  with  the  Ausara  of 
Ptolemy  is  thus  further  corroborated.  “ Arrian  states 
his  Moscha  Portus  to  hare  been  the  emporium  of 
* the  incense  trade ; and  Pliny  proves  Ausara  to  have 
been  a chief  emporium  of  this  trade,  by  his  notice 
of  the  fact  that  one  particular  kind  of  incense  bore 
the  name  of  Ausaritis."  (Plin.  xii.  35 ; Forster, 
/.  c.  pp.  176,  177.)  [G.W.] 

MOSCHI  (Mdwxoi,  Herat.  Fr.  188,  ap.Steph.  B. 
s.  r.),  a Colcbian  tribe,  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  Mkshkch  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
13;  Rnsenm filler,  BibL  Alterthumsk,  vol.  I.  pt.  L 
p 248).  Along  with  the  Tibareni,  Mosynaeii, 
Macrones,  and  Bfardae,  they  formed  the  19th  sa- 
trapy of  the  Persian  empire,  extending  along  the 
BE.  of  the  Euxine,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Armenian  mountains.  (Herod,  iii. 
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94,  vii.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  497 
— 499)  Moscihck  (M<mtx<*4) — in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Leucothea,  once  famous  for  its  wealth,  but 
plundered  by  Pharnaces  and  Mithridates  — wit* 
divided  between  the  Colchians,  Albanians,  and 
Iberians  (comp.  Mela,  Hi.  5.  § 4 ; Plin.  vi.  4). 
Procopius  ( B . G.  ir.  2),  who  calls  them  M*«rx°*, 
says  that  they  were  subject  to  the  Iberians,  and  had 
embraced  Christianity,  the  religion  of  their  masters. 
Afterwards  their  district  became  the  appanage  of 
Liparites,  the  Abasgian  prince.  (Cedrcn.  vol.  ii. 
p.  770;  Le  Beau,  Bus  Empire , vol.  xiv.  p.  355; 
St.  Martin,  Memoires  sur  VArmenie , vol.  ii.  p. 
222.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

MO'SCHICI  MONTES  (rb  Mofr\iifi  bpyj,  St  mb. 
l.  p.  61,  xi.  pp.  492,  497,  521,  527,  xii.  p.  548, 
Plut.  Pomp.  34;  Mela,  i.  19.  § 13;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 13;  Moschicua  M.,  Plin.  v.  27),  the  name  applied, 
with  that  of  Paryadres,  and  others,  to  the  mountain 
chain  which  connects  the  range  of  Anti-Taurus 
with  the  Caucasus.  Although  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  fix  the  precise  elevation  to  which  the 
ancients  assigned  this  name,  it  may  be  generally 
described  as  the  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  with 
volcanic  rocks,  and  some  granite,  which,  branching 
from  the  Caucasus,  skirts  the  E.  side  of  Imiretia , 
and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the  Perengah 
Tdgh,  runs  nearly  SW.  along  the  deep  valley  of 
Ajirah  in  the  district  of  Tchildir ; from  whence  it 
turns  towards  the  S.,  and  again  to  the  \V.  along  the 
valley  of  the  Acampsis , to  the  W.  of  which,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Kop  Tdgh , it  enters  Leaser  Asia. 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde , vol.  x.  p.  816;  Chesney,  Erped . 
EupkraL  vol.  i.  p.  235.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

HOSE  in  Gallia  appear*  in  the  Table  on  a road 
from  Durocortorum  ( Reims ) to  Meduantum.  [Mk- 
duantum.]  The  place  appears  to  be  Jfouzon  on 
the  Maas.  D’Anville  says  that  the  place  is  calk'd 
Mosomatrus  in  the  oldest  middle  age  records.  [G.L.] 
MOSELLA  (Mosel,  Moselle ),  a river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz  [ Cok PLU KKTKs] . 
In  the  narrative  of  his  war  with  the  Usipetes  and 
Tencthcri  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  15)  speaks  of  driving 
them  into  the  water  “ ad  conflucntem  Mono  ct 
Rheni.”  One  of  the  latest  and  best  editors  of  Caesar, 
who  however  is  singularly  ignorant  of  geography, 
supposes  this  confluence  of  the  Mosa  and  the  Rhenus 
to  be  the  junction  of  the  Mosa  and  a part  of  the 
Rhenus  which  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  another 
place  (B.  G.  iv.  10;  Mosa.)  But  this  is  impossible, 
ns  D'Anville  hnd  shown,  who  observes  that  the 
Usipetes  [Mkxami]  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  tho 
lower  part  of  its  course,  and  landed  on  the  territory 
of  the  Menapii.  Having  eaten  them  up,  the  invaders 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  which  we  know 
to  be  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  and  higher 
up  than  the  country  of  the  Menapii.  From  the 
Eburones  the  Germans  advanced  into  the  Condrust 
in  the  latitude  of  Liege  ; and  they  were  here  before 
Caesar  set  out  after  them.  (B.  G.  iv.  6.)  Caesar’s 
narrative  shows  that  the  German  invaders  were  not 
thinking  of  a retreat : their  design  was  to  penetrate 
further  into  Gallia,  where  they  had  been  invited  by 
some  of  the  Gallic  states,  who  hoped  to  throw  off 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Germans 
on  the  river,  Caesar  built  his  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  the  position  of  which  was  certainly  some- 
where between  Coblenz  and  A ndemach.  The  con- 
clusion is  certain  that  this  confluence  of  the  Rhenus 
and  the  Mom  is  the  confluence  of  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Moaella  at  Coblenz;  and  wo  must  explain  Caesui’a 
IB  3 
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mist ;iko  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  possible  that  both 
rivers  were  called  Moan;  and  Mosel  la  or  Mosula,  as 
Florus  lias  it,  seems  to  be  a diminutive  of  Mosa,  but 
tlut  reading  is  somewhat  doubtful.  (Florus,  iii.  10. 
ed.  Duk.)  There  is  no  variation  in  Caesar’s  text 
in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Ilhams  and  the  Mosa.  (Caesar,  ed.  Schneider.) 
Several  of  the  affluents  of  the  Mosel  are  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  writers,  and  chiefly  by  Ausonius:  the 
Sura  (Sour),  Pronaea  (/‘rum),  Nemesa  (Amu), 
Gelbis  {Kill),  Erubrus  {Barer),  Lcsurn  {Lexer), 
Drahonus  {Drone),  Saravus  (&*ar),  and  Salmoua 
{Sulm\ 

The  Mosella  is  celebrated  in  one  of  the  longer 
poems  of  Ausonius,  who  wrote  in  the  4th  century 
a.  I>.  The  vine  at  that  time  clothed  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  the  cliffs  which  bound  this  deep  and 
picturesque  river  valley  in  its  course  below  Trier: 
u Qua  sublimis  apex  longo  snper  ardua  tractu, 

Et  rapes  et  aprica  jugi,  flexusque  sinusque 

Vitibus  adsurgunt  naturalique  theatru."  (v.  154.) 

There  is  a German  metrical  translation  of  this  poem 
by  Bucking  with  notes. 

The  Mosel  rises  on  the  western  face  of  the  Votges, 
and  its  upper  course  is  in  the  hill  country,  formed 
by  the  offsets  of  the  mountains.  It  then  enters  the 
plain  of  Lorraine,  and  after  passing  Tullum  {Tool), 
it  is  joined  by  the  Meurthe  on  the  right  hank. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe  it  is  navigable, 
and  has  a general  north  course  past  Divodurum 
{Metz),  and  Thionville,  to  Augusta  Trevirorum 
{Trier  or  Trerex).  From  Trier  its  general  course 
is  about  NNE.  with  many  great  bends,  and  in  a 
l n;d  deep  sunk  below  the  adjacent  country,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz . The  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  somewhat  less  than  300  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  in  some  seasons  as 
far  as  Metz. 

A Roman  governor  in  Gallia  proposed  to  unite 
the  Mosella  and  the  Arar  ( Saoue ) by  a canal,  and 
thus  to  effect  a navigation  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  North  Sea  [Gallia  Tkansaltlsa,  VoL  I. 
p.  9G7.]  [G.  L.] 

MOSTE'NI  (MooTTjvof),  a town  of  Lydia  in  the 
Hyrvaniau  plain,  south-east  of  Thyatira,  and  on  the 
ruul  between  this  latter  town  and  Sardis.  In  a.  d. 
17,  Moslem  and  many  other  towns  of  that  country 
were  visited  by  a fearful  earthquake.  (Pt  1.  v.  2. 
§ 16;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17  ; HierocL  p.  671,  where  it 
is  erroneously  called  Vluoigvi)  or  MArrira ; Concil. 
Chalc.  p.  240.  where  it  bears  the  name  MowT^eij.) 
Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Comp.  Rasclic,  Lex. 
Aum.  iii.  1.  p.  869,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MOSYCHLUS.  (Lkmn’os.] 

MOSYNOECI,  MOSSYN0ECI,  MOSYNI,  MOS- 
SY N I {MoaiivoiKoi,  yiooovroucoi,  Motrvvoi,  M oa- 
trvvoi),  a trit>o  on  the  coast  of  Pout  us,  occupying  the 
district  between  the  Tibareni  and  Macrones,  and  con- 
taining tbe  towns  of  Ckrasus  and  Piiarsacia. 
The  M*»ynoeci  were  u brave  and  warlike  people,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  been  the  rudest 
and  most  uncivilised  among  all  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor.  Many  of  their  peculiar  customs  aro  noticed 
by  the  Greeks,  who  planted  colonies  in  their  districts. 
They  are  said  to  have  lived  on  trees  and  in  towers. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  549.)  Their  kings,  it  is  said,  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  dwelt  in  an  isolated  tower 
rising  somewhat  above  the  houses  of  his  subjects, 
who  watched  his  proceedings  closely,  and  provided 
hint  with  all  that  was  necessary  ; but  when  he  did 
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anything  that  displeased  them,  they  stopped  their 
supplies,  and  left  him  to  die  of  starvation.  (Xen. 

A nab.  v.  4.  § 26  ; Apollon.  Rliod.  ii.  1027  ; Diod. 
xiv.  30 ; Scyimms,  Fragrn.  166.)  They  used  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain,  and 
carry  them  about  amid  dances  and  songs.  (Xeiu 
Anab.  iv.  4.  § 17 ; v.  4.  § 15.)  It  is  also  related 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  marriage  (Xen.  Anab. 
v.  4.  § 33  ; Diod.  L c.),  and  that  they  generally 
tattooed  their  bodies.  Eating  and  drinking  was 
their  greatest  happiness,  win  nee  tbe  children  of  tlie 
wealthy  among  them  were  regularly  fattened  with 
salt  dolphins  and  chestnuts,  until  they  were  as  thick 
as  they  were  tall  (Xen.  .4na6.  v.  4.  § 32).  Their 
amis  consisted  of  heavy  spears,  six  cubits  in  length, 
with  round  or  globular  handles  ; large  shields  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  ox-hides  ; and  leather  or 
wooden  helmets,  the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with 
a crest  of  hair.  (Xen.  /.  c.,  v.  4.  § 12  ; llerud.  viL 
78.)  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis  is  full  of  curious  information  about 
this  singular  people.  (Comp.  abo  Strab.  xi.  p.  528  ; 
Ilccat.  Fragm.  193 ; Steph.  B.  a.  v. ; Herod,  iii.  94; 
Scylax,  p.  33. ; Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ; Orph.  Argon l 
740;  Mela,  i.  19;  Tibull.  iv.  1.  146;  Curtius,  vi. 
4,  17;  Plin.  vi.4;  Val.  l ane.  v.  152;  Dionys.  Per. 
766.)  [L.  S.J 

MOTE'XE.  [Otenk.] 

MOTYA  (Morbrj : Elh.  Moroouov  ; S.  Pantale  o\ 
a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum 
and  Lilybaeum.  It  was  situated  on  a small  island, 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  (six  stadia)  from  the 
mainland,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  an  artificial 
causeway.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  It  was  originally  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  fond  of  choos- 
ing similar  sites,  and  prabably  in  tbe  first  instance 
merely  a commercial  stati<<n  or  emporium,  but  gra- 
dually ruse  to  be  a flourishing  and  important  towu. 
The  Greeks,  however,  occoiding  to  their  custom, 
assigned  it  a legendary  origin,  and  derived  its  name 
from  a woman  named  Motyn,  whom  they  connected 
with  the  fables  concerning  Hercules.  (Steph.  B.  a.r.) 
It  passed,  in  common  with  the  other  Phoenician  set- 
tlements in  Sicily,  at  a later  period  under  the  govern- 
ment or  dependency  of  Carthage,  whence  Diodorus 
calls  it  a Carthaginian  colony ; but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  strictly  correct.  (Thuc.  vi.  2 ; Diod. 
xiv.  47.)  As  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  increased 
in  numbers  and  importance  the  Phoenicians  gra- 
dually abandoned  their  settlemcnta  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  comers,  and  concentrated 
themselves  in  the  three  principal  colonies  of  Solus, 
Panormus,  and  Motya.  ( Thuc.  L c.)  The  last  of 
these,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage  and  its  op- 
portune situation  fur  communication  with  Africa,  ns 
well  as  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  became 
one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  island.  (Diud.  xiv.  47.)  H 
appears  to  have  held,  in  both  these  respects,  the 
same  position  which  was  attained  at  a later  peritid 
by  Lilybaeum.  [Lilybaeum.]  Notwithstanding 
those  accounts  of  its  early  importance  and  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  name  of  Motya  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  history  until  just  before  the  period  of  its  me- 
morable siege.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  llccatacua 
{up. Steph.  B.  ».  r.),  and  Thucydides  notices  it  among 
the  chief  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  which 
still  subsisted  at  the  period  of  the  Atheuiun  expe- 
dition, b.c.  415.  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)  A few  years  later 
(b.  c.  409)  when  the  Carthaginian  army  under 
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Hannibal  landed  at  tlie  promontory  of  Lilybaeum, 
that  general  laid  up  his  fleet  for  security  in  the  gulf 
around  Motya,  while  he  advaiiced  with  his  land 
forces  along  the  coast  to  attack  Selinas.  (Diod.  xiii. 
54,  61.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Utter  city,  we  are 
told  that  Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan  exile,  who 
had  established  himself  on  its  ruins  with  a numerous 
hand  of  followers,  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Motya 
and  Panormus  (Id.  xiii.  63)  ; and  again  during  the 
second  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  under  11a- 
milcar  (b.  c.  407),  theae  two  cities  became  the  per- 
manent station  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  (Id.  xiii. 
88.) 

It  was  the  important  position  to  which  Motya 
had  thus  attained  that  led  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to 
direct  his  principal  efforts  to  its  reduction,  when  in 
».  c.  397  he  in  his  turn  invaded  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  Sicily.  The  citizens  on  the  other  hand, 
relying  on  succour  from  Carthage,  made  preparations 
for  a vigorous  resistance  ; and  by  cutting  off  the 
causeway  which  united  them  to  the  mainland,  com- 
pelled Dionysius  to  have  recourse  to  the  tedious  and 
laborious  process  of  constructing  a mound  or  mole  of 
earth  across  the  intervening  space.  Even  when 
this  was  accomplished,  and  the  military  engines  of 
Dionysius  (among  which  the  formidable  catapult  on 
this  occasion  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time) 
were  brought  up  to  the  walls,  the  Motyans  continued 
a desperate  resistance ; and  after  the  walls  and  towers 
were  carried  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
enemy,  still  maintained  the  defence  from  street  to 
street  and  from  house  to  house.  This  obstinate 
struggle  only  increased  the  previous  exasperation  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  Carthaginians ; and 
when  at  length  the  troops  of  Dionysius  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city,  they  put  the  whole  sur- 
viving |>opuUtion,  men,  women,  anti  children,  to  the 
sword.  (Diod.  xiv.  47 — 53.)  After  this  the  Syra- 
cusan despot  placet!  it  in  charge  of  a garrison  under 
»u  officer  named  Diton ; while  his  brother  Leptines 
made  it  the  station  of  his  fleet.  But  the  next 
spring  (b.  c.  396)  Hiinilcon,  the  Cartliaginian  ge- 
neral, having  landed  at  Panonnus  with  a very  large 
force,  recovered  possession  of  Motya  with  compa- 
ratively little  difficulty.  (Id.  xb.  55.)  That  city, 
however,  was  not  dotined  to  recover  its  former  im- 
portance ; for  Himilcon,  being  apparently  struck 
with  the  Kujierior  advantages  of  Lilybaeum,  founded 
a new  city  on  the  promontory  of  that  name,  to  which 
lie  transferred  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  of 
Motya.  (Diod.  xxii.  10.  p.  498.)  From  this  period 
the  latter  altogether  disappears  from  history ; and 
the  little  islet  on  which  it  was  built,  has  probably 
ever  since  been  inhabited  only  by  a few  fishermen. 

The  site  of  Motya,  on  which  earlier  geographers 
were  in  much  doubt,  has  been  clearly  identified  and 
described  by  Captain  Sinyth.  Between  the  pro- 
montory of  Lilybaeum  (Capo  Boev')  and  that  of 
Aegithallus  (5.  Teodoro),  the  coast  forms  a deep 
bight,  in  front  of  which  lies  a long  group  of  low 
rocky  islets,  called  the  Stagnone.  Within  these, 
and  considerably  nearer  to  the  mainland,  lies  the 
small  island  called  & I’antuleo,  on  which  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  city  may  still  be  distinctly 
traced.  Fragments  of  the  walls,  with  those  of  two 
gateways,  still  exist,  and  coins  as  well  as  pieces  of 
ancient  brick  and  pottery — the  never  failing  indi- 
cations of  an  ancient  site  — are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  island.  The  circuit  of  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  a mile  and  a half,  and  it  is  inha- 
bited only  by  a few  fishermen  ; but  is  not  devoid  of 
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fertility.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  235,  236.)  The  con- 
fined space  on  which  the  city  was  built  agrees 
with  the  description  of  Diodorus  that  the  houses 
were  lofty  and  of  solid  construction,  with  narrow 
streets  (artvonroi)  between  them,  which  facilitated 
the  desperate  defence  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xiv. 
48,51.) 

It  is  a singular  fact  tliat,  though  we  have  no 
account  of  Motya  having  received  any  Greek  po- 
pulation, or  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
before  its  conquest  by  Dionysius,  there  exist  coins  of 
the  city  with  the  Greek  legend  MOTTAION. 
They  are,  however,  of  great  rarity,  and  are  ap~ 
parent ly  imitated  from  those  of  tlie  neighbouring 
city  of  Segesta.  (Eckbel,  voL  i p.225.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
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MO'TYCA,  or  MU'TYCA  (Mdr ovua,  PtoL:  Elh, 
Mutycensis,  Cic.  et  Plin.:  Modica),  an  inland  town 
in  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Caiua- 
rina.  It  was  probably  from  an  early  period  a de- 
pendency of  Syracuse ; and  hence  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  its  name  until  after  the  lu>man  conquest 
of  Sicily,  when  it  became  an  independent  muni- 
cipium,  and  apparently  a place  of  some  consequence. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  previous  to  the  exactions  of 
Vcrres,  its  territory  (the  “ ager  Mutycensisr)  sup- 
ported 187  farmers,  whence  it  wonld  appear  to  have 
been  at  once  extensive  and  fertile.  (Cic.  I'err. 
iii.  43,  51.)  Motvca  is  also  mentioned  among  tlie 
inland  towns  of  the  island  both  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy; and  though  its  name  is  not  found  in  tlie 
Itineraries,  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the  Geographer 
of  Havcnua.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  § 14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14; 
Geogr.  Ilnv.  v.  23.)  Silitis  Itulicus  also  includes  it 
in  his  list  of  Sicilian  cities,  and  immediately  asso- 
ciates  it  with  Nctum,  with  which  it  was  clearly  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  (Sil.  ltal.  xiv.  268.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  is  represented  by  the 
modern  city  of  Modica,  one  of  the  largest  and  must 
populous  places  in  the  Val  di  Soto.  It  is  situated 
in  a deep  vulley,  surrounded  by  bare  limestone  moun- 
tains, about  10  miles  from  the  sea. 

Ptolemy  notices  also  a river  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Motychanus  (Moruxcu'os  srorofidt),  which 
be  places  on  tlie  S.  coast,  and  must  evidently  derive 
its  name  from  the  city.  It  is  cither  the  trifling 
stream  now  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Scicli,  which  rises 
very'  near  Modica;  or  perhaps  the  more  considerable 
one,  now  known  as  Fiume  di  Bugma,  which  flows 
within  a few  miles  of  the  same  city.  [E.  H.  B.J 

MC/TYUM  (MiJruov),  a small  town  or  fortress  of 
Sicily,  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentnm.  It  was  besieged 
in  b.  c.  451  by  the  Siculian  chief  Ducetius,  and  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a battle  in  which  he  defeated 
the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies;  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Agrigentines  in  tlie  couiwe  of  the  following 
summer.  (Diod.  xi.  91.)  No  other  mention  of  it  is 
found,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B ] 

ilOXOE'NE,  one  of  tlie  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris,  ceded  by  Narees  to  Galerius  and  the 
Duma  ns,  and  which  Sapor  afterwards  recovered 
B B 4 
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from  Jovian.  (Amro.  Blare.  xxv.  7.  § 9,  comp.  xliii.  .19:  Auet  M //up.  .**0,  wq. ; St  nib,  uf. 
xxiii.  3.  § 5 ; L*  |Wnn,  Bat  Empire.  vuL  i.  p.  380,  pp.  141,  160;  Flor.  iv.  2 , Val.  Max.  rii.  6.)  It 
vuj.  iii.  p.  161;  Gibbon,  cc.  xiii.  xxiv.).  It*  rxact  was  taken  by  one  of  Caesar'*  general*,  and,  aciWitijc 
(Mwitioii  c&nnut  be  made  out,  though  it  must  liave  to  Pliny,  from  that  time  it  cea.^>l  to  exist.  (**  Kuit 
been  near  Knrdittdn,  (Hitter,  Krdhttule,  voL  x.  Honda  cum  Pompei  filk>  ropla,"  PHn.  iii.  1.  a 3 ) 

р.  8 1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.]  But  this  cannot  be  correct,  a*  Strabo  (f.  r.)  dcwrilwa 

MUCIIIRF/SIS  (MovxrijMfirn  a/.  Mouxripum,  it  a*  an  important  place  iii  his  time.  It  is  tumally 

procop.  Ji.  G.  iv.  2, 15,  16).  a canton  of  Larica,  |*>-  i.h’tiliticd  with  the  village  of  I/tMt/a.  SW.  uf  Blalagu; 
j.uImus  and  fertile : the  trine,  which  does  not  grow  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  vicinity  >4  the 
in  the  mt  of  Colchis,  was  found  here,  it  was  modern  A/onda.  there  is  no  plain  adapted  for  a field 
watered  by  the  river  Kiikok  (‘P/ow).  Archnaopolis,  of  battle,  and  that  the  ancient  city  should  jimhaUy 
its  chief  town,  was  the  capital  of  Colchis,  ami  a l«  placed  near  L'urdota . It  has  been  supposed  that 
place  of  cuusidcrable  importance  in  the  Laric  war.  the  site  of  Honda  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of 
(U  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  U.  p.  217;  Gibbon,  ancient  walls  and  towers  lying  between  Mario*, 

с.  xlii.)  I K.  B.  J.]  Alcaudete.,  Etjwjo,  and  Jurnn.  At  all  events  this 

MUCRAE or NUCHA  E (the reading  is uncertain),  sate  agrees  better  with  the  statement  of  Strain*,  that 

a town  nf  Samniuni,  mentioned  only  by  SaJiua  Ifalku*  Munda  ia  1400  stadia  from  Carteia,  fur  the  distance 
(riii  506),  tho  situatiuo  of  which  is  wholly  on-  from  the  modem  Honda  to  the  latter  place  is  only 
kiy.wn.  [E.  11.  B J 400  stadia  ; and  it  is  also  more  in  accordance  with 

MUCUXT.  (Mauiietakia.]  Pliny,  who  places  Munda  between  AttuU  and  Urao. 

MHHUTTL  fMoiurm.]  (Kurbiger,  voL  iii.  p 51.) 

HUG1I.LA,  an  undent  city  of  I.atium,  mentioned  2.  A town  of  the  Ccltiberi  in  Hispnnia  Tam- 
only  by  Dionysius  (viii.  36),  who  enumerates  the  conenris.  probably  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Carpe- 
BIugilUnifMoyiAairoui)  aiming  the  places  conqaand  Uni.  (L»v.  xL  47.) 

by  Curkdantu,  at  the  head  of  the  V*J*cian  army.  3.  A river  mi  tlic  W.  coast  of  Lusitania,  falling 
lie  there  mentions  tlicm  (as  well  as  the  Albicte»,  who  into  the  sea  between  the  Tagus  and  Duriua,  nuwr 
are  equally  unknown)  between  the  citizen*  of  Pulliuca  the  Hom/ego.  ( Plin.  iv.  21.  a.  35  ; M/ida»,  St  rub. 
ami  CoritAi,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  tliat  Mu-  iii.  p.  153  : Mdviar,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4 ; Marc.  p.  43.) 
gilla  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  cities;  but  we  Ml’NDOHKUiA.  [Mkimuiuioa.] 

have  no  further  due  to  its  site.  The  name  due*  nut  ML’KlHKN  FUM  COliBULONIS.  [Cokbclo- 

agnin  apjiear,  even  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  extinct  cities  jew  Mixihkhtcm.] 

of  Lstium;  and  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  sonic  BIL’NLMEXTL’M  TRAJAN  I,  a fort  in  the  man- 
mistake,  but  tliat  the  cognomen  of  Mugiltanns,  try  of  tho  Mattiaci.  (Amin.  Blare,  xvii  1.)  It* 
borne  by  one  family  of  the  Pspinsii  Gen*,  wim  to  site  is  not  certain,  though  it  i*>  renerally  believed 
confirm  the  Correct MMS  of  the  name.  [E.  U-  B.J  that  the  Roman  remains  near  Uocktt  arc  the  rains 
BIUICU'RUM  (Mouncotpov),  a place  on  the  count  of  this  furl.  (Wilhelm,  (fVmiMiiim,  p.  148.)  [LS.) 
of  lilyrieum,  near  Salon*,  which  was  taken  for  Totila,  BUNYCHl  A.  [ Atiiics  a r,  p.  306.] 

king  of  ti>c  Goth*,  by  llauf.  (Prucop.  B.  G.  iii.  35;  MURA’NUM  (i/uruNo).a  town  uf  the  interior  uf 

Le  Beau.  Bat  Empire,  vol.  ix  p.  82.)  [B.IU.]  Lucan  ia,  tiw  name  of  which  in  not  found  in  any 

MULELACJ1A,  a town  upon  a promontory  uf  andrnt  author;  but  its  existence  is  proved  by  the 
the  same  nanw  on  tlie  W.  coast  of  Africa  (Polyb.  Itinerary  of  Antxxninus,  which  place*  a stalioa  Sum- 
ap.  Plin.  v.  1),  now  Mulcy  La  Srlfuim,  the  old  nrarano,  evidently  a corrajAioq  of  Sub  Mura  no,  on 
Hainan  of  the  charts.  (Comp.  J.ondun  Gaog.  Jvain.  the  road  from  Ncrulmn  to  Cuiiaentim ; and  this  is 
vol.  vi.  p,  302.)  f K.  B.  J.l  roufinned  hy  the  iiiacription  found  at  La  Pulin 

H CLUCH  A,  a riveT  of  Mauretania,  which  Sallust  [PoRUM  Poni.ll],  which  gives  the  distance  from 
(Jug.  92,  110).  Blcla  (L5.  §§  1,5),  and  Pliny  (v.  2)  that  place  to  Bluranum  at  74  M.  P.  It  ts,  thorc- 
aaoign  ns  the  boundary  between  the  Mauri  and  Mas*  lore,  evaient  that  Bluranam  must  have  occupied  the 
aie»yli,  or  tlic  subjccU  of  Bocchus  and  Jugurthx.  i same  site  as  the  modern  town  of  A/orano,  ou  a cun- 

As  Sir  ii  bo  (xvii.  pp.  827,  829)  makes  the  Moisv-  aideruble  hill,  at  the  foot  uf  which  still  mu  th© 

oath  (MoAe^^.  MoXax«W,  PtoLiv.  1.  § 7)  servo  high  road  from  X a pi  ft  to  Reggio,  and  where  wm 
the  same  purpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  siluatrd  tlic  station  noticed  in  the  Itinerary.  Near 
an?  one  and  the  same  river.  Tlw  Mai.va  (MaAooa,  it  are  the  sources  of  the  river  Cateile,  the  ancient 
Ptol.  L c.)  of  Pliny  (I.  c.),  or  tlw?  J Julutci,  which  Sv Laris,  {/tin.  AnL  pp.  105,  110;  Otvll.  Inerr. 
forms  the  frontier  between  Morocco  and  Algeria^  is  3308  ; Ronauiclli,  vol.  i.  p.  387.)  [K.  H.  B ] 

the  same  as  the  river  which  bounded  the  Bloom  from  ! MU'BUOGi  (Moupfo-yoi,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 52),  a 
the  Kuraidians.  This  river,  rising  at  ur  near  the  peojdc  in  llispamn  Tarmeownsis,  the  southern 
8.  extremity  of  the  lower  chain  of  Atlas,  and  flow-  neighbours  of  the  CaLtabri,  are  the  tame  as  the 

ing  through  a diversified  country,  as  yet  almost  people  called  TraMoutoi  by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  *.  4)  and 

untrodden  by  Eurojicaiis,  falls  into  the  ara  marly  in  Oixaius  (vi.  21).  This  may  be  inferred  fructi  the 
the  middle  of  tho  Gulf  of  Mdilah  of  our  charts,  i fact  tlui  Pliny  calls  Segisamo  a town  of  tire  Tur- 
(8li»w,  Tmv.  pp.  10—16.)  [E.  B.J.)  | tnodigi,  and  k'toletny  calls  Deubrigula  a town  uf 

MUNDA  ( MotVia).  1.  An  important  town  of  [ tlie  Murbugi ; while  in  tlie  Antonine  Itinerary  (p. 

llisjntiia  Baetico,  and  n Roman  colony  brionging  to  449)  theao  two  towns  an*  only  15  tin  lea  apuru 
the  conventus  of  Astigi.  (Strok  iii.  p.  141  ; Plin.  (B'orbigtr,  voL  iii.  p.  102.) 

iii.  I.  a.  3.)  Strabo  (tc.)  aay*  that  it  is  1400  ! MUKGA'NTlA,  1.  A city  of  Sumtium,  n*entii*nrd 
stadia  from  Carteia.  It  was  celebrated  on  account  ouly  by  Livy,  wlio  calls  it  “a  strong  city"  (validnm 
of  two  buttles  fought  in  its  vicinity,  the  first  in  orbcin,  x.  17),  t»4 withstanding  which  it  was  taken 
n.c.  216.  when  Cn.  Scipio  defeated  the  Cartlia-  by  assault,  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  IMius,  in  a 

ginians  (Lit.  xxiv.  42  ; Nil.  Itai.  Iii.  400),  and  the  single  day,  n c.  296.  Its  |usitiun  is  fixed  by  Ib>- 

seiood  in  b.  c.  45,  when  Julius  Caesar  gained  a j inanelli  at  lUmlice.  a considerable  town  ra*ar  the 
V artery  over  tho  sous  uf  Puropey  (Duo  Cass,  sources  of  the  Portort  (lTcutu),  in  the  territory  of 
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tlie  Tlirpini,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Lnoeria.  An 
Inscription  found  here  would  seem  to  attest  that 
Murgantia  existed  as  a municipal  town  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Sererus ; but  considerable  doubts  hare 
b«*en  raised  of  its  authenticity.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
p.  481  ; Mommsen,  Topogrgjia  degli  Irpm* , pp.  4, 
5;  in  IiuIL  delT  IntL  Arch.  1848.)  The  coins, 
with  an  Oacan  legend,  which  have  been  generally 
• attributed  to  Mnrgantia,  in  reality  belong  to  Tea  to. 
(Fried Under,  OtJcitche  Munzcn , p.  49.) 

2.  A city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  variously 
written  Murgantia,Murgentia,  and  Morgantia.  [Mon- 
oantia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

MURGIS  (Moupyh),  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica. 
near  the  fron tiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  rood 
from  Castulo  to  Malaca,  probably  near  Puenta  de ' 
la  (Juardia  vieja.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §11;  Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4;  Jtin.  Ant . p.  405;  Ukert,  ii  1.  p.  352} 
Forbiger,  iii.  p.  56.) 

MURIANE  (Movpiavj),  one  of  the  four  districts 
of  Cataonia  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  of  Uaviane- 
«ine,  and  south-west  of  Melitcne.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  § 8),  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Morimene.  [L.  S.] 

MURIUS  (Muhr),  a tributary  of  the  Drare 
(Dravus),  which  is  mentioned  only  in  the  l'euting. 
Table,  though  the  antiquity  of  the  name  is  un- 
doubted, and  attested  by  the  station  u in  Mario,”  which 
was  situated  on  the  rood  leading  from  Augusta 
Yindelicomm  through  Noricum.  (Muchar,  A'ori- 
cum,  i.  p.  280.)  [L.  S.] 

MUROCINCTA,  an  imperial  villa  in  Pannonia, 
where  Valent inian  II.  was  residing  with  his  mother 
.It  is  tins,  when  lie  was  proclaimed  emperor.  (A  mm. 
Marc.  xxx.  10.) 

M I’RSA  or  MV'RSIA  (M avpera,  M ovpaia),  also 
caHed  Mnrsa  Major,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mursella 
(Mendlt)  or  Mnrsa  Minor,  was  an  important  Roman 
colony,  founded  by  Hadrian  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and 
li.ul  the  surname  Aelia.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  governor  of  the  country,  oti  the  Drams,  and  there 
the  roads  met  leading  from  Aquincnm,  Celeia,  and 
Poetovio.  In  its  neighbourhcKxI,  Gallienus  gained  a 
victory  over  Ingcbus ; and  Constantine  tlie  Great 
made  the  town  the  seat  of  a bishop,  a.d.  338.  Its 
modem  name  is  Ettek,  the  capital  of  Slavonia. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 8,  viii.  7.  § 6 ; Aurel.  Viet,  de  Cat*. 
33  ; Zosim.  ii.  43 ; Stepb.  B.  s.  r.  Moipoa  ; Geogr. 
liav.  iv.  19  ; It.  AnL  pp.  243,  265,  267,  331 ; IL 
Micro*.  p.  562  ; Orclli,  InscripL  Nos.  3066,3281.) 

The  Lesser  Mursa  (Mnrsa  Minor  or  Mursella) 
was  likewise  situated  in  Lower  Pannonia,  ten  miles 
to  the  west  of  Mursa  Major,  on  the  road  from  this 
latter  place  to  Poetovio,  near  the  modem  village  of 
Petrowicz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  (Ptol. 
ii.  16.  § 7 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19 ; It.  Uiero*  p.  562; 
Tab.  Prut.)  [L.  S.] 

MURSELLA.  [Murau.] 

MURUS  CAE8ARIS.  [Hklveth,  vol.  L p. 
1042.] 

M US  AG  ORES  (Mowrdyopoi,  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§ 13).  three  islands  lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Crete, 
the  position  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
a.  20):  “ Circnmvectis  Criumfttopon,  trcs  Musagores 
appellatae.”  In  Mr.  Pashlcy’s  map  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Elaphoncsia.  (Comp.  Hock.  Kreta , vol.  i. 
p.  378.)  [E.B.J.] 

MUSARNA  (M ovodpva,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  § 5,  vi.  8. 
§9;  Martian.  Peripl.  29 — 32, ap.Geogr. Grata  Min. 
ed.  M tiller,  1855).  a spot  on  the  shore  of  Gednwu, 
as  mar  be  inferred  from  the  comparison  of  the  au- 
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thorities.  Ptolemy  mentions  two  places  of  the  name, 
one  in  Gedrosia,  and  the  other  in  Caramania ; bat 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  same  place  is  in- 
tended. Arrian  speaks  of  a place  which  he  calls  tA 
Mfaapva,  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  occu  • 
pied  by  the  Ichthyophagi  (Indie.  26).  Vincent,  who 
has  examined  this  geographical  question  with  mnch 
care,  thinks  that  this  port  most  have  been  situated 
a little  west  of  the  modem  cape  Pattenee  or  Pu*mtt. 
( Voyage  of  Nearchtu,  vol.  i.  p.  242.)  The  differ- 
ence of  position  in  tho  ancient  geographer*  may  be 
accounted  for  by  tlie  fact  that  Musama  most  have 
been  on  the  boundary  between  Gedrosia  and  Cara- 
mania. Ptolemy  speaks  of  a tribe,  whom  he  calls 
Musamaei  (Mouoapvaloi,  vi.  21.  § 4).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  were  tlie  people  who  lived 
around  Musama.  • [V.) 

MUSO'NES  (Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  5.  § 27  ; M©«»- 
aovvoi,  Ptol,  iv.  3.  § 24  ; Blussitti,  Plin.  v.  4. 
a.  4 ; Musunii,  rent.  Tab.),  a Moorish  tribe,  who 
joined  in  the  revolt  of  Firmns.  (Amm.  Marc.  1.  c. ; 
comp.  St.  Martin,  Le  Dean,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  iii. 
p.  475.)  [E.  B.J.] 

MUSTI  (Moixrr^,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 33),  a town  of 
Numidia,  which  the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  at  34 
M.  P.  (32  M.  P.  Petit.  Tab.)  from  Sicra  Veneria, 
92  M.  P.  from  Sufctuln,  86  M.  P.  from  Carthage, 
119  M.  P.  (by  Tipasa)  to  Cirta;  all  which  distances 
(considering  that  the  roads  are  indirect)  agree  with 
the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  179) 
and  Barth  (Wanderungen,  p.  221)  at  'Abd-er- 
Rabbi.  so  called  from  the  tomb  of  a “ Marabout.” 
According  to  Vibius  Sequester  ( de  Plum.  p.  7), 
it  was  near  the  river  Bagradas;  bat  Shaw  (/.  c.)f 
who  first  discovered  the  site,  by  the  remuias  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  a stone  with  an  inscription 
bearing  the  ethnic  name  M Musticrnsinm,’*  speaks  of 
it  as  being  at  wane  distance  from  the  present  course 
of  the  Mejerdah.  [Iv  B.  J.] 

MUSULA'MII  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  52,  iv.  24  ; Mnroi'- 
Aawoi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 24 ; Misulanii,  Ptut.  Tab.), 
n Moorish  tribe,  whom  Ptolemy  (/,  c.)  places  to  the 
8.  of  Cirta,  at  tlie  foot  of  Audum.  Tacitus  (/.  c ) 
gives  them  a more  westerly  p>vitiun,  and  dcs^bea 
the  defeat  of  this  powerful  tribe  under  Tacfarinas, 
their  lender.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUTE'NUM,  a place  in  Upper  Pniinonia,  on  the 
road  from  Vindobona  to  Celeia,  and  probably  occu- 
pying the  same  site  as  the  modem  Mvzon.  (It. 
AnL  pp.  233,  266  ; Cluver,  VindeL  5.)  [!#.  S.) 

MUTHUL,  a river  of  Numidln,  which,  from  its 
being  in  the  division  belonging  to  Adherbal.  must  be 
looked  for  towards  the  E.  of  that  country.  (Sa)L 
Jug.  48.)  [E.B.J.] 

MU'TINA  (Moer/nj,  Strab. ; Mortrrj,  Pol.; 
Movrtva.  Ptol. : Eth.  Mutinensis:  Motlena ),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via 
Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Bunouia.  It  was 
35  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  25  from 
the  latter  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  I tin.  Ant. 
p.  127;  Itin.  tlirr.  p.  616.)  It  appears  to  lmvo 
certainly  existed  previous  to  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  was  not  impro- 
bably of  Etruscan  origin.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the 
district  or  territory  in  which  it  was  situated,  was 
taken  from  the  Boians,  and  luul  previously  belonged 
to  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  xxxix.  55);  but  bo  does 
not  mention  the  city.  Nor  do  we  know  at  what 
period  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
though  it  was  probably  during  the  Gaulish  War 
(u.C.  225—222),  as  we  iiiul  it  iu  their  undisturbed 
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possession  shortly  after,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  n.c.  218.  At  that  period 
Mutina  must  have  already  been  a considerable  place 
and  well  fortified;  as  we  are  told  that,  when  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  Gauls  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  triumvirs  who  were  appointed  to 
found  the  new  colony  of  Placentia,  and  compelled 
them  to  fly  for  safety,  they  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Mutina,  which  afforded  them  an  effectual 
protection  against  the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  (Liv. 
xx i.  25,  26,  xxvii.  21  ; Pol.  iii.  40.)  Polybius 
calls  it  at  this  period  a Homan  colony ; but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  is  a mistake ; for  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  its  foundation  as  such,  nor  does  Livy  ever 
allude  to  Mutina  as  a colony,  where  he  expressly 
notices  those  of  Cremona  and  Placentia  (xxvii.  10). 
But  whether  it  had  been  fortified  by  the  Romans,  or 
was  a regular  walled  city  previously  existing  (in 
which  case  it  must  lure  been,  like  its  neighbour 
Bononia,  of  Etruscan  origin),  we  huve  no  means  of 
determining,  though  the  latter  supposition  is  per- 
haps the  more  probable.  In  any  case  it  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  Romans  not  only  during  the  Second 
Piroic  War,  but  throughout  the  long  wars  which 
followed  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians. 
(Liv.  xxxv.  4,  6.)  It  was  not  till  after  the  filial  de- 
feat of  the  Hoians  in  me.  191,  on  which  occasion 
they  were  deprived  of  a large  portion  of  their  hinds, 
that  the  Romans  determined  to  secure  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  by  planting  there  the  two  colonies 
of  Panna  and  Mutina,  which  were  accordingly  es- 
tablished in  n.c.  183.  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  They 
were  both  of  them  “coloniae  civium  ;w  so  that  their 
inhabitants  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  : 2000  settlers  were  planted  in  each, 
and  these  received  5 jugcra  each  for  their  portion. 
(Liv.  1.  c.)  The  construction  of  the  great  military 
high  road  of  the  Via  Aemilia  a few  years  before, 
li.c.  187  (Liv.  xxxix.  2),  must  have  greatly  facili- 
tated the  foundation  of  these  new  colonies,  and 
became  the  chief  source  of  their  prosperity. 

Hut  shortly  after  its  foundation  Mutina  sustained 
a severe  disaster.  The  Ligurians,  who  still  oc- 
cupied the  heights  and  valleys  of  the  A pennines  bor- 
dering on  the  Boian  territory,  in  me.  177  made  a 
sudden  descent  upon  the  new  colony,  and  not  only 
ravaged  its  territory,  but  actually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town  itself.  This  was,  however,  re- 
covered with  little  difficulty  by  the  consul  C.  Clau- 
dius, 8000  of  the  Ligurians  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  colonists  re-established  in  the  possession  of 
Mutina.  (Liv.  xli.  14.  16.)  For  a considerable 
period  after  this,  we  do  not  again  meet  with  its 
name  in  history ; but  it  appears  that  it  must  have 
risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  become  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  Hence  it  bears  a conspicuous  part  in 
the  Civil  Ware.  When  Lcpidus,  after  the  death  of 
Sulla,  n.c.  78,  raised  an  insurrection  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  ugainst  the  senate,  Mutina  was  almost  the 
only  place  which  was  able  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  Pompeius,  and  was  held  against  him  by 
Brutus  for  a considerable  period.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
16.)  But  it  was  the  siege  which  it  sustained,  and 
the  battles  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  after  the 
death  of  Caeaar,  n.c.  44,  that  liave  rendered  the 
name  of  Mutina  chiefly  celebrated  in  history,  and 
are  referred  to  by  Suetonius  under  the  name  of 
“ Bellum  Mutincnse."  (Suet.  Aug.  9.)  On  that 
occasion  D.  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  had  been  decreed  by  the  senate,  threw 
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himself  into  Mutina  with  three  legions  and  a large 
body  of  auxiliary  troops.  Here  he  was  besieged  by 
M.  Antoniua  with  a numerous  army  ; hut  the  senate 
having  declared  against  the  latter,  the  two  consuls, 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  well  as  the  young  OcUvian, 
were  despatched  to  the  relief  and  succour  of  Brutus. 
(Jan.  n.c.  43.)  Antonios  at  this  time  occupied 
Bononia,  as  well  as  Panna  and  Regium,  with  his 
garrisons,  while  he  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
forces,  maintained  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of 
Mutina.  Hirtius  on  his  arrival  seized  on  Clatema, 
while  Octavian  occupied  Forum  Cornelii  ( Imoln ). 
From  thence  they  advanced  after  considerable  de- 
lays, took  possession  of  Bononia,  and  approached 
Mutina  itself,  but  were  unable  to  open  communica- 
tions with  Brutus.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul, 
C.  Pansa,  was  advancing  with  a force  of  4 newly 
raised  legions  to  their  support,  when  lie  was  at- 
tacked by  Antonius,  at  a place  called  Forum  Gal- 
lorum,  about  8 miles  from  Mutina  on  the  road  to 
Bononia.  [Forum  Gallorum.]  A severe  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  Pansa  was  mortally  wounded; 
but  the  other  consul,  Hirtius,  having  fallen  on  An- 
tony’s army  in  the  roar,  completely  defeated  it,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  camp  before  Mutina.  A 
second  battle  took  place  some  days  afterwards 
(April  27,  n.c.  43),  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  in 
which  Hirtius  was  slain;  but  the  forces  of  Antonins 
were  again  worsted,  and  that  general  found  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  (which  had  now 
lasted  for  above  four  months),  and  retire  westward, 
with  a view  of  crossing  the  Alps.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  49 — 51,  61,  65 — 72;  Dion  Cass.  xlvL  35 — 38; 
Cic.  ad  Pant.  x.  11,  14,  30,  33,  PhiL  v. — viii.; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  61;  Suet.  Aug.  10.) 

Mutina  was  evidently  at  this  period  a flourishing 
and  important  town,  as  well  as  strongly  fortified. 
Cicero  calls  it  “ finriiasima  ct  splendidUaima  poptili 
Romani  colonia"  ( PhiL  v.  9);  and  these  praise*  arc 
confirmed  by  Appian  (B.  C.  iii.  49),  who  calls  it 
“ a wealthy  city,”  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  it  was 
capable  of  supporting  so  large  an  army  ns  that  of 
Brutus  fur  so  long  a time.  Mela,  also,  singles  out 
Mutina,  together  with  Bononia  and  Patavium,  as  the 
most  opulent  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Mela,  ii.  4. 

§ 2.)  The  same  inference  may  fairly  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  at  Mutina  the 
numerous  body  of  senators  who  had  accompanied 
the  emperor  Otho  from  Rome,  in  a.  I>.  69,  remained, 
while  Otho  himself  advanced  to  meet  the  generals  of 
Vitellius,  and  where  they  very  nearly  fell  victims  to 
the  animosity  of  the  soldiery,  on  the  first  news  of  his 
defeat  aud  death.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  52—54.)  But 
with  this  exception,  we  meet  with  scarcely  any 
mention  of  Mutina  under  the  Roman  empire  until 
a late  period,  though  the  still  extant  inscriptions 
attest  the  fact  of  its  continued  prosperity.  Stone 
of  these  give  to  the  city  the  title  of  Colonia,  as 
do  also  Mela  and  Pliny.  (Mela,  L c.  ;Plin.  iii.  15. 
s.  20;  Cavedoni,  Marmi  Modentsi,  pp.  120,  165.) 
We  learn  also  from  Pliny  nod  Strabo,  that  it  was 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  the  wool  prod  need  in 
its  territory,  as  well  os  for  its  wine,  and  the 
city  itself  possessed  considerable  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  as  well  as  woollen  goods.  (Stnib.  v. 
p.  218;  Plin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  xxxv.  12.  s.  46;  Coluin. 
vii.  2.  § 3.) 

In  a.  i).  312,  Mutina  was  taken  by  Constantino 
daring  his  war  with  Maxeutius,  but  appears  to  have 
suffered  but  little  on  this  occasion.  (Nazar.  Pan  eg. 
27.)  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  batli 
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the  city  and  its  territory  had  begun  to  fed  eeferely 
the  calamities  that  were  pressing  upon  the  whole  of 
this  fertile  ami  once  flourishing  tract  of  country. 
In  a.  D.  377,  the  remains  of  the  conquered  tribe  of 
I lie  Taifali  were  settled,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Gratianus,  in  the  country  around  Mutina,  Rcgium, 
nnd  Parma  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  9.  § 4)  — a plain 
indication  that  the  population  was  already  deficient; 
anil  St.  Ambrose,  writing  not  long  after  the  same 
date,  describes  Mutina,  Kegium,  and  the  other  cities 
along  the  Aemilian  Way,  as  in  a state  of  ruin  and 
decay,  while  their  territories  were  uncultivated  and 
desolate.  (Atnbros.  Ep.  39.)  The  same  district 
again  suffered  severely  in  A.D.  452,  from  the  ravages 
of  Attila,  who  laid  waste  all  the  cities  of  Aemilia 
with  fire  and  sword.  {Hitt.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549.) 
They,  however,  survived  all  these  calamities,  from 
which,  nevertheless, Mutina  appears  to  have  suffered 
more  severely  than  its  neighbours.  Under  the 
Lombard  kings,  it  became  the  frontier  city  of  their 
dominions  towards  the  Exarchate;  and  though  taken 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Mauritius  in  590,  it  was 
again  annexed  by  Agilulphus  to  the  Lombard  king- 
dom of  Italy.  (Muratori,  Antiq.  ItaL  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 
At  this  period  it  fell  into  a state  of  great  decay. 
P.  Diaconus,  who  mentions  Bononia,  Parma,  and 
Regium  as  wealthy  and  flourishing  cities,  does  not 
even  notice  the  name  of  Mutina  ( Hist.  Lang.  ii.  18); 
and  a writer  of  the  10th  century  draws  a lament- 
able picture  of  the  condition  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced. The  numerous  streams  which  irrigated  ita 
territory  having  been  then  neglected,  inundated  the 
whole  surrounding  tracts ; and  the  site  of  the  city 
hod  become  in  great  part  a mere  morass,  in  which 
the  ruins  that  attested  its  ancient  grandeur,  were 
half  buried  in  the  mud  and  water.  (Murat.  Ant. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  154,  155.) 

At  a later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  Modena 
again  rose  to  prosperity,  and  became,  as  it  has  ever 
since  continued,  a flourishing  and  opulent  city. 
But  the  truth  of  the  description  above  cited  is  con- 
tinued by  the  fact,  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient' 
city  are  wholly  buried  under  the  accumulations  of 
alluvial  soil  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  modem 
city  are  founded,  and  arc  only  brought  to  light  from 
time  to  time  by  excavations.  (Murat.  L c.)  Large 
portions  of  the  ruins  were  also  employed  at  various 
jieriods,  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  and 
other  churches ; and  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
are  now  extant.  But  a valuable  collection  of  sar- 
cophagi and  inscriptions,  discovered  at  various 
periods  on  the  site  of  the  modem  city,  is  preserved 
in  the  museum.  These  have  been  fully  illustrated 
by  Caredoni  in  his  Antichi  Manni  Mudenesi  (8vo. 
Modena,  1828),  iu  which  work  the  facts  known 
concerning  the  ancient  history  of  the  city  are  well 
brought  together. 

Modma  is  situated  between  the  river  Seech  ia, 
which  flows  about  3 miles  to  theW.  of  the  city, 
and  the  Hanaro,  about  the  same  distance  on  the  E. 
The  latter  is  unquestionably  the  ancient  Scultenna, 
a name  which  it  still  retains  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  The  Secchia  is  probably  the  Gabellus  of 
Pliny ; but  seems  to  have  been  also  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Secia;  for  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
marks  a station  called  Pons  Secies,  5 miles  from 
Mutina,  where  the  Aemilian  Way  crossed  this  river. 
{I tin.  Jlier.  p.  616.)  The  Apennines  begin  to  rise 
about  10  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  city;  and  the  ancient 
territory  of  Mutina  seems  to  have  included  a con- 
siderable extent  of  these  mountains,  us  Pliny  notices 
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a prodigy  which  occurred  M in  agro  Mutmensi," 
when  two  mountains  were  dashed  against  one 
another  with  great  violence,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  recoil  again  from  the  shock.  (Plin.  ii.  83.  s.  85.) 
This  phenomenon,  which  occurred  in  n.  c.  91, 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  and  not, 
as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  of  a volcanic  out- 
break. [E.  IL  B.) 

MUTUSCAE.  [Tkebula  Mutusca.I 
MUTYCA.  [Motvca.] 

MUZA  (Mu(h,  Arrian;  MoOcro  and  Moi/£a  ipxo- 
piov,  Ptol.),  an  important  mercantile  town  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  not  far  north  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el- AJandeb,  in  the  country  of  ElLari: 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  74°  30*,  lat.  14°;  or  30* 
wait,  and  2°  north  of  Ocelis  (*0 ktj\is  ipwopior') 
close  to  the  straits.  (Ptol.  rii.  1 5.  p.  1 52.)  He  states 
that  its  longest  day  is  12|  hours,  that  it  is  V east  of 
Alexandria. and  within  the  tropics  (viii.  Tab.  vi.  Asiae, 
p.  241);  Pliny  (vi.  23)  names  Musa  os  the  third 
port  of  Arabia  Felix  “quern  Indica  narigatio  non  petit, 
nec  nisi  turis  odorumque  Arabicorum  mercatore*.” 
The  author  of  the  PcripUu  frequently  alludes  to  it, 
and  gives  a full  account  of  it  and  its  trade.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  southernmost  gulf  of  this 
coast,  a regular  mart;  inhabited  altogether  by  Arab 
mariners  and  merchants,  distant  about  12,000  sta- 
dia from  Berenice  to  the  south,  and  300  north 
of  the  straits.  (Vincent,  Peripltv , p.  296.  n.  100; 
Goeselin,  Bccherches,  <fc.  tome  ii.  pp.  265,  266.) 
It  was  not  only  an  emporium  of  Indian  merchan- 
dise— a manifest  contradiction  of  Pliny’s  state- 
ment already  cited— -but  had  an  export  trade  of  its 
own.  It  was  distant  three  days’  journey  from  the 
city  of  Save  (2ain?),  which  was  situated  inland,  in 
the  country  of  Maphoritis.  It  had  no  proper  harbour, 
but  a good  roadstead,  and  a sandy  anchorage.  Its 
principal  import  trade  was  in  fine  and  common  pur- 
ple cloth;  Arab  dresses  with  sleeves — probably  the 
kemis — some  plain  and  common,  others  embroidered 
with  needlework  and  in  gold;  saffron  ; an  aroma- 
tic plant,  named  cyperus  ( Kvirtpos ) ; fine  linen ; 
long  robes— the  abut;  quilts;  striped  girdles  ; per- 
fumes of  a middling  quality;  specie  in  abundance; 
and  small  quantities  of  wine  and  grain,  for  the 
country  grew  but  little  wheat,  and  more  wine.  To 
the  king  and  tyrant  were  given  horses,  pack-mules, 
vessels  of  silver  and  brass,  and  costly  raiment.  Be- 
sides the  above  named  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
were  chiefly  supplied  to  its  markets  from  Adule,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  the  great  emporium  of  African 
produce  [Adule],  Musa  exported  a precious  myrrh 
cf  native  growth,  an  aromatic  gum,  which  the  author 
names  aramb  aftipfuruia,  and  a white  marble  or 
alabaster  (Auyfioj).  (Arrian,  PeripL  ap.  Hudson . 
Ceogr.  Min.  voL  i.  pp.  13,  14.)  Vessels  from  this 
port  visited  all  the  principal  mercantile  towns  of  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia.  Bochurt's  identification  of  this 
Musa  with  the  Mesha  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  one 
extreme  point  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs, — Sephar  being 
the  other  (Gen.  x.  30), — is  thought  by  Mr.  Forster 
to  be  untenable,  on  account  of  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  it  would  coufine  this  large  and  important 
race;  for  the  site  of 'Sephar  is  clearly  ascertained. 
[Maphoiutak;  Saphoritae.]  {Ceogr.  of  Arabia , 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  94.)  M.  Gossclin  {Bccherches,  cfc. 
tome  ii.  p.  89)  asserts  that  this  once  most  cele- 
brated and  frequented  port  of  Yemen  is  now  more 
than  six  leagues  f’rutn  the  sea,  and  is  replaced  as  a port 
by  A/okha,  tho  foundation  of  which  dates  back  no  more 
than  400  years  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic, 
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tome  i.  p.  349);  as  indeed  he  maintains,  that  some 
of  the  maritime  towns  of  the  coast  of  lledjat  and 
Yemen  date  more  titan  400  or  500  years  from  their 
foundation,  and  that  the  towns  whose  walls  were 
once  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  and  which 
owed  their  existence  to  their  vicinity  to  the  sea,  have 
disappeared  since  its  retirement,  with  the  exception 
of  those  whose  soil  was  sufficiently  fertile  to  maintain 
their  inliabitants.  In  a sandy  and  arid  country  these 
were  necessarily  few,  so  that  there  are  not  more  than 
nix  or  seven  that  can  be  clearly  identified  with  ancient 
sites.  Among  these  Aftua  still  exists  under  its  an- 
cient name  unchanged  (lb.  pp.  238,  239,  284)  at 
the  required  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-eU 
Mtindeb,  viz.  300  stndia,  reckoning  500  stadia  to  a 
degree.  (Ib.  pp.  269,  270.)  Vincent  makes  it 
short  of  40  miles.  (Peripltu,  p.  319.)  In  the 
middle  ages  when  the  sea  had  already  retired  from 
Musa,  another  town  named  Afotek  or  Afatuulj  was 
built  as  a seaport  in  its  stead,  which  seems  to  have 
usurped  the  name  of  the  more  ancient  town,  and  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  it  by  some  geographers.  This 
Afotek  still  exists,  in  its  turn  abandoned  by  the  sea; 
but  about  25'  north  of  the  true  position  of  Aftua. 
(lb.  p.  270.)  “The  mart  of  Yemen  at  the  present 
day  is  Afokha.  . . . Twenty  miles  inland  from 
Mokha  Niebuhr  discovered  a Moosa  still  existing, 
which  he  with  great  probability  supposes  to  be  the 
ancient  mart,  now  carried  inland  to  this  distance  by 
the  recession  of  the  coast."  (Vincent,  i c.  p.  315.) 
There  is  a circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  of  the 
roadstead  of  Mokha,  which  coincides  with  a state- 
ment cited  from  Arrian  with  regard  to  Muza.  Bruce 
says  that  “ the  cables  do  not  rub,  because  the  bottom 
is  sand,  while  it  is  coral  in  almost  every  other  port." 
(lb.  p.  313.  n.  142.)  J/oosa  itself  Niebuhr  found  to 
be  6 \ hours  = 4 1 German  miles,  due  east  of  Afokha, 
at  tlie  commencement  of  the  mountain  country,  the 
intervening  space  being  extremely  dry  and  thinly 
peopled.  It  is  an  ordinary  village,  badly  built,  only 
recommended  by  its  water,  which  is  drunk  by  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  Afokha.  ( Voyage  en  Arnbie, 
tome  i.  pp.  296,  297;  Description  de  r Arabia, 
pp.  194,  195.)  [G.  W.) 

MUZIRIS  (M ovfolt,  Peripl.  M.  Erythr.  c.  54, 
p.  297,  ap.  Gtogr.  Graec.  A! in.  cd.  Muller,  1855),  a 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  UindosUin , situated  between 
Tyndia  and  Neleynda,  and  at  the  distance  of  500 
stadia  from  either,  where,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Periplus,  ship  came  from  Ariaca  and  Greece 
(that  is,  Alexandria).  Ptolemy  calls  it  an  empo- 
rium (vii.  1.  § 8),  and  places  it  in  Liinvrica.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  place  which  is  now 
called  Afangalore,  and  which  is  still  a considerable 
port.  [V.l 

MY  CALK  (Mu»ftU»j),  the  westernmost  branch  of 
Mt.  Mesogis  in  Lydia ; it  forms  a high  ridge  and 
terminates  in  a promontory  called  Trogylium,  now 
cape  S.  A f aria.  It  runs  out  into  the  sea  just  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Samos,  from  which  it  is  sepruted 
only  bv  a narrow  channel  seven  stadia  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  this  channel,  and  on  the  mainland  at  the  f»t 
of  Mount  Mycale,  that  the  Persians  were  defeated, 
in  b.  c.  479.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mycale  there  was  a town  called  Mycale  or 
Mvcallcssus,  for  Steplianus  Byz.  (a.  r.)  and  Scvlax 
(p.  37)  speak  of  a town  of  Mycale  in  Caria  or 
Lydia.  The  whole  range  of  Mount  Mycale  now 
beans  the  name  of  Sameum.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  869  ; 
Herod.  i.  148,  vii.  80,  ix.  96  ; Time.  i.  14,  89  ; J 
vui.  79  j Diod.  ix  34  ; Paus.  v.  7.  § 3,  vii.  4.  § 1 ; I 
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Strab.  xiii.  pp.  621,  629;  PtoL  t.  2.  § 13;  Agathem. 
p.  3.)  [L.  S.) 

MYCALESSUS  (MuttoXn^t  : Eth . MukoA^t- 
an  ancient  town  of  Bocotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  (1L  ii.  498,  Hymn.  ApolL  224.)  It  was 
said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  cow,  which 
was  guiding  Cadmus  and  his  comrades  to  Thebes, 
lowed  (JftvinfwaTo)  in  this  place.  (Pans.  ix.  19. 
§ 4.)  In  n.  c.  413,  some  Thracians,  whom  the 
Athenians  were  sending  home  to  their  own  country, 
were  landed  on  the  Euripus,  and  surprised  Myca- 
1 ess  us.  They  not  only  sacked  the  town,  but  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  not  spring  even  the 
women  and  children.  Thucydides  says  that  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  had  ever 
befalleu  any  city.  (Thuc.  vii.  29  ; Pans.  i.  23.  § 3.) 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404)  calls  Mycalessus  a village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  places  it  upon  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  it  had  ceased  to  exist ; and  this  writer  saw 
the  ruins  of  Hanna  and  Mycalessus  on  his  road  to 
Chalcis.  (Paus.  ix.  19.  §4.)  Pausanias  mentions 
a temple  of  Demeter  Mycalcsxia,  standing  in  the 
territory  of  the  city  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  situated 
to  the  right  of  the  Euripus,  by  which  he  evidently 
meant  south  of  the  strait.  The  only  other  indication 
of  the  position  of  Mycalesatu  is  the  statement  of 
Thucydides  (/.  c.)t  that  it  was  16  stadia  distant 
from  the  Hermacum,  which  was  on  the  sea-shore 
near  the  Euripus.  It  is  evident  from  these  accounts, 
that  Mycalessus  stood  near  the  Euripus ; and  Leake 
places  it,  with  great  probability,  upon  the  height 
immediately  above  the  southern  bay  of  E’grijto, 
where  the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city  still  re- 
main. ( Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  pp.  249,  seq., 
264.)  It  is  true,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  this  Edi- 
tion docs  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  Mycalessus  was  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis,  since  the  above-mentioned  ruins  are  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  that  rood ; but  Strabo 
writes  loosely  of  places  which  he  had  never  seen. 
Mycalessus  is  also  mentioned  in  Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
410  ; PauB.  ir.  7.  a.  12. 

MYCE'NAE,  a town  in  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  attributed  by  an  historian  of  the  Augustan 
age  (Veil.  Patcrc.  i.  1)  to  Agamemnon. 

Harduin  (ad  Plin.  iv.  12)  proposed  to  read 
Mycenae  for  Myrixa,  which  is  mentioned  as  a city 
of  Crete  in  the  text  of  Pliny  (/.  c.).  Sieber  (Aetac, 
vol.  ii.  p.  280)  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the 
remains  of  this  city  at  a place  called  Afaca  or 
Afatis,  on  the  river  Armyro.  (Hock,  Kreta , vol.  i. 
p.  435.)  [E.  B.J.J 

MYCE'NAE,  sometimes  MYCE'NK  (M oaijrai; 
Mv*rn»'r?,Hom.//.iv.52:  Eth.  Moicqvdior,  Mycenaeus, 
Mycenensis:  Kharrati ),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece,  and  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Agamemnon.  It  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Argos  upon  a rugged  height, 
which  is  shut  in  by  two  commanding  summits  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  border  this  side  of  the 
Argeian  plain.  From  its  retired  posi:ion  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer  (Od.  iii.  263)  as  situated  in  a re- 
cess (nv\$)  of  the  Argeian  land,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  modem  writers  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  ancients,  however,  derived  the  name  from  an 
eponymous  lx*roine  Mycene,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or 
from  the  word  pvtetts,  for  which  various  reasons  were 
assigned.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The 
position  was  one  of  great  importance.  In  the  first 
place  it  commanded, t he  upper  wut  of  the  great  Ar- 
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gcian  plain,  which  spread  oat  under  its  walls  toward* 
the  west  and  south;  and  secondly  the  most  import- 
ant roads  from  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  roads  from 
1‘hlius,  Netnea,  Cleonae,  and  Corinth,  unite  in  the 
mountains  abovo  Mycenae,  and  pass  under  the  height 
upon  which  the  city  stands.  It  was  said  to  hare 
been  built  by  Perseus  (Strab.  riii.  p.  377  ; Pans.  ii. 
15.  §4,  ii.  16.  §3),  and  its  massive  walls  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  Hence 
Euripides  calls  Mycenae  r6\i<r(ia  Tit  pains,  KuaAw- 
wlnv  "*6vor  xfP**y  in  A ul.  1500).  It  was 

the  favourite  residence  of  the  Pelopidae,  and  under 
Agamemnon  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  Greece. 
Hence  it  is  called  voktixpvaos  by  Homer  (/£  vii.  180, 
xi.  46),  who  also  gives  it  the  epithets  of  tiipvdryvta 
(/ L iv.  52)  and  tv*Tlp*vo»  wrokltdpor  ( IL  ii.  569). 
Its  greatness  belongs  only  to  the  heroic  age,  and  it 
ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance  after  the  return  of 
the  Heracleiilae  and  the  settlement  of  the  Dorians  in 
Argos,  which  then  became  the  first  city  in  the  plain. 
Mycenae,  however,  maintained  its  independence,  and 
sent  some  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  although  the  Ar- 
gives  kept  aloof  from  the  common  cause.  Eighty 
Mveeuaeana  were  present  at  Thermopylae  (Herod, 
vii.  202).  and  400  of  their  citizens  and  of  the  Tiryn- 
thiaus  fought  at  Plataeae  (Herod,  ix.  28).  In 
ii. O.  468,  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  resolving  to  bring 
tlie  whole  district  under  their  sway,  laid  siege  to 
Mycenae ; but  the  massive  walls  resisted  all  their 
attacks,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a blockade.  Famine  at  length  compelled  the  inha- 
bitants to  abandon  the  city;  more  than  half  of  them 
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took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  and  the  remainder  in  Cle- 
onae and  Ceryneia.  (Died.  xi.  65 ; Strab.  viii. 
pp.  372,  377;  Puns.  ii.  16.  § 5,  v.  23.  § 3,  vii.  25. 
§ 3,  via.  27.  § 1.)  From  this  time  Mycenae  remained 
uninhabited,  for  the  Argives  took  care  that  this 
strong  fortress  should  remain  desolate.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, committed  a gross  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
there  was  not  a vestige  of  Mycenae  extant  in  his 
time  (viii.  p.  372).  The  ruins  were  visited  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  them  (ii. 
15,  16): — u Returning  to  tiie  pass  of  the  Trelus, 
and  following  the  road  to  Argos,  you  have  the  ruins 
of  Mycenae  on  the  left  hand.  Several  parts  of  the 
enclosure  remain,  and  among  them  is  the  gate  upon 
which  the  lions  stand.  These  also  are  said  to  he  the 
work  of  the  Cyclopes,  who  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
fur  Proetus.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  city  there  is 
a fountain  named  Perseia,  and  subterraneous  build- 
ings ( vwoyeua  olxoioniipara)  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  deposited.  There 
are  likewise  the  tombs  of  Atreus,  of  his  charioteer 
Eurymedon,  of  Klectra,  and  a sepulchre  in  common 
of  Teledamus  and  Pelops,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
twin  sons  of  Cassandra.  But  Clytaemnestra  and 
Aegiathus  were  buried  at  a little  distance  from  the 
walls,  being  thought  unworthy  of  burial  where  Aga- 
memnon lay.” 

The  ruins  of  Mycenae  are  still  very  extensive, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Tiryna,  are  more 
ancient  than  th<*e  of  any  other  city  in  Greece.  They 
belong  to  a period  long  antecedent  to  ail  historical 
records,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  relics 
of  the  heroic  age. 


PLAK  OF  TUB  RUINS  OF  MYCENAE. 

A.  Acropolis.  B.  Gate  of  Lion*.  I D.  Subterraneous  building. 

C Subterraneous  building,  usually  called  the  Treasury  E.  Village  of  KharvAti. 
of  Atreus. 


Mycenae  consisted  of  an  Acropolis  and  a lower 
town,  each  defended  by  a wall.  The  Acropolis  was 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a steep  hill,  projecting 
from  a higher  mountain  behind  it.  The  lower  town 
lay  on  the  south-western  slope  of  the  hill,  on  cither 
side  of  which  runs  a torrent  from  cast  to  west. 
The  Acropolis  is  in  form  of  nn  irregular  triangle, 


of  which  the  base  fronts  the  south  west,  and  tli« 
apex  the  east.  On  the  southern  side  the  cliffs  are 
almost  precipitous,  overhanging  a deep  gorge;  but 
on  the  northern  sido  the  descent  is  less  steep  and 
rugged.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  rather  more  than 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  around  the  edge  the  ruim-d 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  still  exist  in  their  entire  cir* 
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cuit,  with  the  exception  of  a small  open  space  above 
the  precipitous  cliff  on  the  sou t hern  side,  which  per- 
haj«s  was  never  defended  by  a wall.  The  walls  aro 
more  perfect  than  those  of  any  other  fortress  in 
Greece;  in  some  places  they  are  15  or  20  feet  high. 
They  are  built  of  the  dark-coloared  limestone  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Some  parts  of  the  walls 
are  built,  like  those  of  Tiryns,  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone  of  irregular  shape,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
fit  them  into  one  another,  and  the  gaps  being  filled 
up  with  smaller  stones.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  consists  of  polygonal  stones,  skilfully  hewn  and 
fitted  to  one  another,  and  their  faces  cut  so  as  to 
give  the  masonry  a smooth  appearance.  The  walls  also 
present,  in  a few  parts,  a third  species  of  masonry, 
in  which  the  stones  are  constructed  of  blocks  of 
nearly  quadrangular  shape;  this  is  the  case  in  the 
approach  to  the  Gate  of  Lions.  This  difference  in 
the  masonry  of  the  walls  has  been  held  to  prove 
that  they  were  constructed  at  different  ages;  but 
more  recent  investigations  amidst  the  ruins  of  Greece 
and  Italy  has  shown  that  this  difference  in  the  style 
of  masonry  cannot  be  regarded  as  a decisive  test  of 
the  comparative  antiquity  of  walls;  and  Col.  Mure 
has  justly  remarked  that,  as  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  approach  to  the  Gate  of  Lions  is 
of  the  same  remote  antiquity  as  the  remainder  of  the 
fabric,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  with 
these  primitive  builders  to  pay  a little  more  atten- 
tion to  symmetry  and  regularity  in  the  more  orna- 
mental portions  of  their  work. 

The  chief  gate  of  the  Acropolis  is  at  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall.  It  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
adjoining  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  is  approached  by  a 
passage  50  feet  long  and  30  wide,  formed  by  that 
wall  and  by  another  wall  exterior  to  it.  The  opening 
of  the  gateway  widens  from  the  top  downwards;  but 
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■ at  least  two-thirds  of  its  height  are  now  buried  in 
ruins.  The  width  at  the  top  of  the  door  is  9|  feet. 

' This  door  was  formed  of  two  massive  uprights, 
covered  with  a third  block,  15  feet  kmg,  4 feet  wide, 
and  6 feet  7 inches  high  in  the  middle,  but  di- 
minishing at  the  two  ends.  Above  this  block  is  a 
triangular  gap  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  formed  by 
an  oblique  approximation  of  the  side  courses  of  stone, 
continued  from  each  extremity  of  the  lintel  to  an 
apex  above  its  centre.  The  vacant  space  is  occupied 
by  a block  of  stone,  10  feet  high,  12  brood,  and  2 
thick,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  sculptured  two 
lions  in  low  relief,  standing  on  their  hind-legs,  upon 
either  side  of  a covered  pillar,  upon  which  they  rest 
their  fore-feet.  The  column  becomes  broader  to- 
wards the  top,  and  is  surmounted  with  a capital, 
formed  of  a row  of  four  circles,  enclosed  between  two 
parallel  fillets.  The  heads  of  the  animals  are  gone, 
together  with  the  apex  of  the  cone  that  surmounted 
the  column.  The  block  of  stone,  from  which  tlie 
lions  are  sculptured,  is  said  by  Leake  and  other 
accurate  observers  to  be  a kind  of  green  basalt ; but 
this  appears  to  be  a mistake.  We  learn  from  Mure 
(Tour  in  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  324)  that  the  block  is 
of  the  same  palombino , or  dove -coloured  limestone,  of 
which  the  native  rock  mainly  consists,  and  that  the 
erroneous  impression  has  been  derived  from  the 
colour  of  the  polished  surface,  which  has  received 
from  time  and  the  weather  a blueish  green  hue. 
The  column  between  the  lions  is  the  customary 
symbol  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  the  protector  of  doors  ami 
gates.  (Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  § 5.)  This  is  also  proved 
by  the  invocation  of  Apollo  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus  (1078,  1083,  1271),  and  the  Electro  of 
Sophocles  (1374),  in  both  of  which  tragedies  tie* 
scene  is  laid  in  front  of  this  gate. 


GATE  OF  THE  LIONS  AT  MYCENAE. 


It  has  been  well  observed  that  this  pair  of  lions 
stands  to  the  art  of  Greece  somewhat  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  her  litera- 
ture; the  one,  the  only  extant  specimens  of  the 
plastic  skill  of  her  mythical  era,  the  other,  the  only 
genuine  memorials  of  its  chivalry  and  its  song.  The 
best  observers  remark  that  the  animals  are  in  a style 
of  art  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  they  have  little 
or  nothing  of  that  dry  linear  stiffness  which  charac- 
terises the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
almost  every  country,  and  present  consequently  as 


little  resemblance  to  the  Archaic  style  of  the  Hel- 
lenic works  of  a later  period  as  to  those  of  Egypt 
itself.  u The  special  peculiarities  of  tbeir  execu- 
tion are  a certain  solidity  and  rotundity  amounting 
to  clumsiness  in  the  limbs,  as  compared  with  the 
bodies.  The  hind-legs,  indeed,  are  more  like  those 
of  elephants  than  lions;  the  thighs,  especially,  arc 
| of  immense  bulk  and  thickness.  This  unfavour- 
able feature,  however,  is  compensated  by  much 
natural  ease  and  dignity  of  attitude.  The  turning 
of  the  body  and  shoulders  is  admirable,  combining 
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strength  with  elegance  in  tbe  happiest  proportions. 
The  bellies  of  both  are  slender  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  figure,  especially  of  the  one  on  the 
right  of  the  beholder.  The  muscles,  sinews,  and 
joints,  though  little  detailed,  are  indicated  with 
much  spirit.  The  finish,  both  in  a mechanical  and 
artistical  point  of  view,  is  excellent;  and  in  passing 
the  hand  over  the  surface,  one  is  struck  with  the 
smooth  and  easy  blending  of  the  masses  in  every 
portion  of  the  figure.”  (Mure,  voh  ii.  p.  171.) 

Besides  the  great  Gate  of  Lions,  there  was  a 
smaller  gate  or  postern  on  tbe  northern  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  approach  to  which  was  fortified  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  leading  to  the  great  gate. 
It  is  constructed  of  three  great  stones,  and  is  5 feet 
4 inches  wide  at  the  top. 

Near  the  Gate  of  Lions  the  wall  of  the  lower 
city  may  be  traced,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  In 
the  lower  town  are  four  subterraneous  buildings, 
which  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  described  by 
I'ausanias,  in  which  the  Atreidae  deposited  their 
treasures.  Of  these  the  largest,  called  by  the  learned 
the  u Treasury  of  Atreua,"  and  by  the  Greek  ciceroni 
tlw  a Grave  of  Agamemnon,”  is  situated  under  the 
aqueduct  which  now  conveys  the  water  from  the 
stream  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  to  the 
village  of  KharvdtL  (See  Plan,  C.)  This  building 
is  in  nearly  a perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
approached  by  a passage  now  in  ruins,  and  contains 
two  chambers.  The  passage  leads  into  a large 
chamber  of  a conical  form,  about  50  feet  in  width 
and  40  in  height;  and  in  this  chamber  there  is  a 
doorway  leading  into  a small  interior  apartment 
The  ground-plan  and  a section  of  the  building  are 
figured  in  the  Diet,  of  A nth],  p.  1 127.  The  doorway 
terminating  the  passage,  which  leads  into  the  large 
chamber,  is  8 feet  6 inches  wide  at  the  top,  widen, 
ing  a little  from  thence  to  the  bottom.  44  On  the 
outside  before  each  door-post  stood  a semi-column, 
having  a base  and  capital  not  nnlike  the  Tuscan 
order  in  profile,  but  enriched  with  a very  elegant 
sculptured  ornament,  chiefly  in  a zigzag  form,  which 
was  continued  in  vertical  compartments  over  the 
whole  shaft.  Those  ornaments  have  not  the  smallest 
resemblance  to  anything  else  found  in  Greece,  but 
they  have  some  similitude  to  the  Perscpolitan  style 
of  sculpture.”  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  374.)  There 
nre  remains  of  a second  subterraneous  building  near 
the  Gate  of  Lions  (Plan,  D);  and  those  of  the  two 
others  are  lower  down  the  hill  towards  the  west. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among 
modern  scholars  respecting  the  purpose  of  those  sub- 
terraneous buildings.  The  statement  of  Pausanias, 
that  they  were  the  treasuries  of  the  Atreidae,  was 
generally  accepted,  till  Mure  published  an  essay  in 
the  Rheinisches  Museum  for  1839  (vol.  vi.  p.  240), 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  that  all  such 
buildings  were  the  family  vaults  of  tbe  ancient 
heroes  by  whom  they  wero  constructed.  In  the 
great  edifice  at  Mycenae  he  supposes  the  inner  apart- 
ment to  have  been  the  burial-place,  and  the  outer 
vault  the  heroum  or  sanctuary  of  the  deceased.  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  scholars, 
but  has  been  combated  by  Leake,  who  adheres  to 
the  ancient  doctrine.  ( Peloponncsiaca,  p.  256.)  Tin* 
two  opinions  may,  however,  bo  to  some  extent  recon- 
ciled by  supposing  that  the  inner  chamber  was  the 
burial- place,  and  that  the  outer  contained  tbe  arms, 
jewels,  and  other  ornaments  most  prized  by  the  de- 
ceased. It  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  in  all 
ages  for  the  dead  to  carry  with  them  tc  their  tombs 
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a portion  of  their  property;  and  in  the  heroic  age* 
the  burial-places  of  the  powerful  rulers  of  Mycenae 
may  have  been  adorned  with  such  splendour  that 
the  name  of  Treasuries  was  given  to  their  tombs. 
There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  believing,  from  the 
remains  of  brazen  nails  found  in  the  large  chamber 
of  the  “ Treasury  of  Atreus,”  that  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  chamber  was  covered  with  brazen  plates. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lower  town  stands  the  modem 
village  of  Kharvati.  (Leake,  More  a,  vol.  ii.  p.  365, 
seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  163,  seq.; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesus,  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  seq.) 

MYCF/NI.  [Mauuktakia.] 

MYCHUS.  [Bulis.] 

MY'CONUS  (Mwrovof:  Eth,  MvkSvios  : Myko~ 
no),  a small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  E.  of 
Delos,  and  N.  of  Naxos.  Pliny  says  (iv.  12.  s.  22) 
that  it  is  1 5 miles  from  Delos, which  is  much  greater 
than  the  real  distance;  but  Scylax  (p.  55)  more 
correctly  describes  it  as  40  stadia  from  Kheneia,  tbe 
island  W.  of  Delos.  My  con  us  is  about  10  miles  in 
length,  and  6 in  its  greatest  bread  lit.  It  is  in  most 
parts  a barren  rock,  whence  Ovid  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  humilis  ( Met,  vii.  463) ; and  the  inhabitants  had  in 
antiquity  a bod  reputation  on  account  of  their  ava- 
rice and  meanness  ( Athen.  i.  p.  7 ; hence  the  pro- 
verb Muk6vioi  y tints,  Zenob.  Pros.  v.  21;  Saidas, 
Hcsch.,  Phot).  The  rocks  of  Mvconus  are  granite, 
and  the  summits  of  the  hills  arc  strewn  with  im- 
mense blocks  of  this  stone.  This  circumstanco 
probably  gave  rise  to  tbe  fable  that  the  giauts  sub- 
dued by  Hercules  lay  under  My  con  us;  whence  came 
the  proverb,  44  to  put  all  things  under  Mvconus,” 
applied  to  those  who  ranged  under  one  class  things 
naturally  separate.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Steph.  B. 
s.  e.)  The  tomb  of  the  Locrian  Ajax  was  also 
shown  at  Mvconus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  401.)  Of 
the  history  of  the  island  we  have  no  account,  except 
the  statement  that  it  was  colonised  from  Athens,  by 
the  Nelide  Hippocles.  (Zenob.  v.  17;  Schol.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  ap.  Geogr.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  37,  Hud- 
son.) Myconus  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  118)  and  Thucydides  (iii.  29).  Ancient 
writers  relate,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Myco- 
nus,  that  the  inhabitants  lost  their  hair  at  an  early 
age.  (Strab.  Lc.\  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  47;  44  Myconi 
calva  oronis  juventus,"  Donat  ad  Ter.  Ilecyr.  iii.  4. 
19.)  The  highest  mountain,  which  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  has  a summit  with  two  peaks, 
whence  it  is  called  Diina&tus  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22). 
The  promontory  of  PiionniA  (4 »op€ia,  PtoL  iii-  15. 
§ 29)  was  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  Scylax  mentions  two  cities  (MiWot,  aDnj 
MroAif,  p.  22).  Of  these  one  called  Mvconus 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  town,  which  presents, 
however,  scarcely  any  ancient  remains.  The  name 
and  position  of  the  other  town  are  unknown.  The 
coins  of  My  conus  are  rare;  and  in  general  very  few 
remains  of  antiqnity  are  found  in  any  port  of  the 
island.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Grkchischen  Inst  In, 
vol.  ii.  pi  28,  seq.) 

MY'GDONES  (MirySoves),  a tribe  dwelling  in 
Bithynia,  about  the  river  Odrysscs  and  the  coast  of 
the  Propontis,  but  extending  into  Mysia,  where  they 
occupied  the  district  about  Mount  Olympus  and 
lake  Dascylitis.  They  had  immigrated  into  Asia 
Minor  from  Thrace,  but  were  afterwards  subdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Bitbyniana.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  295, 
xii.  pp.  564,  575.)  The  district  iuhabited  by  them 
was  called  Mygdonia.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  550,  558,  576 
Pliu.  v.  41 ; Solin.  40,  42.)  £L.  S.J 
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MYGD(YNIA  (Mvy&orla:  Eth.  M uy&optt,  Stq>h. 
B.),  a district  of  Macedonia,  which  comprehended 
the  plains  round  Thessalonica,  together  with  the 
valleys  of  K limit  and  Besikia,  extending  towards 
the  E.  as  far  as  the  Axius  (Herod,  vii.  123),  and 
including  the  Lake  Bui  be  to  the  E.  (Thuc.  i.  58.) 
To  the  N.  it  was  joined  by  Crestonia,  for  the  Ecbi- 
dorus,  which  flowed  into  the  gulf  near  the  marshes 
of  the  Axius,  had  its  sources  in  Crestonia  (Herod, 
vii.  124),  while  the  pass  of  Aulon  or  Aretlmsa 
was  probably  the  boundary  of  Mygdonia  towards 
Bisalt  ia.  The  maritime  part  of  Mygdonia  formed 
a district  called  Amphaxitis,  a distinction  which 
first  occurs  in  Polybius  (v.  98),  who  divides  all  the 
great  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf  into 
Amphaxitis  and  Bottiaea,  and  which  is  found  three 
centuries  later  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 36).  The 
latter  introduces  Amphaxitis  twice  under  the  sub- 
divisions of  Macedonia, — in  one  instance  placing 
under  that  name  the  mouths  of  the  Echidorus  and 
Axius,  with  Theasalonica  as  the  only  town,  which 
agrees  with  Polybius,  and  particularly  with  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  330).  In  the  other  place,  Ptolemy  includes 
Stagura  and  Arethusa  in  Amphaxitis,  which,  if  it 
l*e  correct,  would  indicate  that  a portion  of  Am. 
phaxitia,  very  distant  from  the  Axius,  was  separated 
from  the  remainder  by  a part  of  Mygdonia;  but  as 
this  is  improbable,  the  word  is  perhaps  an  error  in 
tho  text.  The  original  inhabitants,  tbe  Mygdonians, 
were  a tribe  belonging  to  the  great  Thracian  race, 
and  were  powerful  enough  to  bequeath  their  name 
to  it,  even  after  the  Macedonian  conquest.  (Thuc. 
ii.  99.)  The  cities  of  this  district  were  Thessa- 

IXJN1CA,  SctDUS,  Cl(  A LAST RA,  AlTDS,  StRKTSA, 
Cissus,  Mellisurgis,  Ueracleustks.  Besides 
these,  the  following  obscure  towns  occur  in  Ptolemy 
(/.<•.): — Cliaetae,  Moryllns,  Antigoneia,  Calindaca, 
Boerus.  Physca,Trcpillus,Carabia,  Xylopolis,  Assorus, 
Letc,  Phileroe.  As  to  the  towns  which  occupied  the 
fertile  plain  between  Mt.  Cissus  and  the  Axius,  their 
population  was  no  doubt  absorbed  by  Theasalonica,  on 
its  foundation  by  Ca&sander,  and  remains  of  them  are 
not  likely  to  be  found;  nor  are  the  ancient  references 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  sites.  One  of  these  would 
seem,  from  ancient  inscriptions  which  were  found  at 
KhaiaSt,  to  have  stood  in  tliat  position,  and  others 
probably  occupied  similar  positions  on  the  last  falls 
of  the  heights  which  extend  nearly  from  Khaicat 
to  the  Axius.  One  in  particular  is  indicated  by 
some  large  “tumuli”  or  barrows, situated  at  two- 
thirds  of  that  distance.  (Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  448.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYGDONIA  (MtrySovi'o,  Pint  Lucull.  c.  32; 
Polyb.  ▼.  31),  a district  in  the  NE.  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, adjoining  the  country  now  called  the  Sinjar. 
According  to  Strabo,  the  people  who  were  named 
Mygdones  came  originally  from  Macedonia,  and  oc- 
cupied the  district  extending  from  Zeugma  to  Tba- 
psacus  (xvi.  p.  747) ; as,  however,  he  states  in  the 
same  place  that  Nisibis  was  called  by  the  Mace- 
donians u Antioclieia  in  Mygdonia,"  and  places  it  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  M.  Masius,  he 
would  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mesopotamia.  Plutarch  relates  the 
same  story  of  the  Greek  name  of  Nisibis  ( Lucull 
c.  32).  In  Stcphanus  Byz.  the  name  is  written 
Moxflorta,  which  is  prohably  an  error.  In  many 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  Xenophon,  a people  are 
spoken  of  who  are  called  M uy&tirioi ; the  later  and 
better  editions  read,  however,  MopWrwi , which  is 
more  probable  (.4no5.  iv.  3.  § 4).  [V.] 
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I MYGDO'NIUS  (Muyh6vtot,  Julian.  Oral.  p.  27), 
the  river  which  flows  by  the  town  of  Nisibis  (now 
Nisibin).  It  takes  its  rise,  together  with  the  A'Aa- 
bur  and  one  or  two  other  streams,  in  the  M.  Masius 
(now  Karja  Ilaghlar).  Its  present  name  is  the 
Hermes  or  Nahr-aLI/ualL  [V.] 

MYLAE  (MnXil;  Eth.  MvKaJrqs,  Steph.  B.;  My- 
Xa7or,  Diod. ; Milazzo),*  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  30  miles  from  Cape  Pelorns,  and  20  from  Tyn- 
daris,  though  Strabo  calls  it  25  miles  from  each  of 
these  points.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266.)  It  was  situated 
on  the  narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of  a projecting  jje- 
n insular  headland,  about  5 miles  in  length,  the 
furthest  point  of  which  is  only  about  15  miles  from 
the  island  of  Hiera  or  Vulcano,  the  nearest  to  Sicily 
of  the  Lipari  islands.  Mylao  was  undoubtedly  a 
Greek  colony  founded  by  the  Znnckcans,  and  appears 
to  have  long  continued  subject  to,  or  dependent  on 
its  parent  city  of  Zancle.  (Strab.  Ti.  p.  272;  Seym. 
Ch.  288.)  Hence  Thucydides  speaks  of  lliincra  as 
in  his  time  the  only  Greek  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island,  omitting  Mylae,  because  it  whs  not  an  inde- 
pendent city  or  state.  (Thuc.  vi.  62.)  The  period 
of  its  foundation  is  wholly  uncertain.  Sicfert  would 
identify  it  with  the  city  called  Chersoncsus  by  Euse- 
bius, the  foundation  of  which  that  author  assigns  to  a 
period  as  early  os  n.c.  716,  bnt  the  identification  U 
very  questionable.  (Euscb.  Chron.  ad  01. 161 ; Siefcrt, 
Zankle-Messana,  p.  4.)  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  founded  before  Uimem,  n.  c.  648,  as, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  Zanclaeans  at  Mylae  took 
part  in  the  colonisation  of  the  latter  city.  (Strab.  vL 
p.  272.)  Mylae  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
risen  to  any  great  importance;  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion which  changed  the  name  of  Zancle  to  that  of 
Messana,  still  continued  in  the  same  dependent  re- 
lation to  it  as  before.  It  was,  however,  a strong 
fortress,  with  a good  port;  and  these  advantages 
w hich  it  derived  from  its  natural  situation,  rendered 
it  a place  of  importance  to  the  Mcssanians  as  secur- 
ing their  communications  with  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island.  Scylax  speaks  of  it  as  a Greek  city  and 
port  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 13),  and  its  castle  or  fortress  ia 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers.  The  earliest 
historical  notice  of  the  city  is  found  in  n.  c.  427, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Inches  which  was 
stationed  at  Khcgiuxn,  made  an  attack  upon  Mylae. 
The  place  was  defended  by  the  Mcssanians  with  a 
strong  garrison,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  who  thereupon 
marched  against  Messaua  itself.  (Time.  iii.  90;  Diod. 
xii.  54.)  After  the  destruction  of  Mcssana  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hiinilcon,  Mylue  appears  to 
have  for  a time  shaken  off  its  dependence;  and 
in  n.  o.  394,  the  Bhegians,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  restoration  of  Messana  by  Dionysius,  which 
they  regarded  as  directed  against  themselves,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  at  Mylae  tbe  exiles  from  Naxus 
and  Catana,  with  a view  to  create  a countercheck 
to  the  rising  power  of  Messana.  The  scheme,  how- 
ever, failed  of  effect;  tbe  Bhegians  were  defeated 
and  tho  Mcssanians  recovered  possession  of  Mylae. 
(Diod.  xiv.  87.)  That  city  is  again  noticed  during 
the  war  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily;  and  in  b.  c,  315  it 
was  wrested  by  Agathoclea,  from  the  Mess&niann, 
though  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  restore  it  to 
them.  (Id.  xix.  65;  Plat.  Timol.  37.)  It  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mylao  also  (Iv  t« 
Mv\al(f>  wtSiy)  that  the  forces  of  the  Mamertines 
were  defeated  in  a great  battle,  by  Hieron  of  Syra- 
cuse, o.  C.  270  (Pol.  i.  9;  Diod.  xxii.  13);  though 
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the  rim  Lon  "anus,  on  the  hanks  of  which  the  ac- 
tion was  fought,  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 
(Longanus.] 

It  is  probable  that,  even  after  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Sicily,  Mylae  continued  to  be  a dependency  of 
Messana,  as  long  as  that  city  enjoyed  its  privileged 
condition  as  a “ foederata  ci vitas : ” hence  no  mention 
is  found  of  its  name  in  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero; 
but  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  bad  acquired  the  ordinary 
municipal  privileges  of  the  Sicilian  towns.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 2.)  It  never,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  a place  of  importance,  and  was  at  this 
period  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
Tyndaris.  But  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a 
fortress  caused  it  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  as  well 
as  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.;  and  though  now 
much  neglected,  it  is  still  a military  position  of  impor- 
tance. The  modem  city  of  Milaezo  is  a tolerably 
flourishing  place,  with  about  8000  inhabitants ; it  is 
built  for  the  most  part  on  a low  sandy  neck  of  land, 
connecting  the  peninsula,  which  is  bold  and  rocky, 
with  the  mainland.  But  the  old  town,  which  pro- 
bably occupied  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  city, 
stood  on  a rocky  hill,  forming  the  first  rise  of  the 
rocky  ridge  that  constitutes  the  peninsula  or  head- 
land of  Capo  di  Milazzo.  The  modem  castle  on  a 
hill  of  greater  elevation,  commanding  both  the  upper 
and  lower  town,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  (Tbuc.  iii.  90;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  103, 
104;  Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.) 

The  promontory  of  Mylae,  stretching  out  abruptly 
into  the  sea,  forms  the  western  boundary  of  a bay 
of  considerable  extent,  affording  excellent  anchorage. 
This  bay  was  memorable  in  ancient  history  as  the 
scene  of  two  great  naval  actions.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
C.  Duillius,  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  260,  in  which  the  Roman 
consul,  by  means  of  the  engines  called  Corvi  (then 
used  for  the  first  time),  totally  defeated  the  enemy’s 
fleet,  and  took  fifty  of  their  ships.  (Pol.  i.  23.)  More 
than  two  centuries  later,  it  was  in  the  same  bay  that 
Agrippa,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Octavian, 
defeated  that  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  B.  c.  36.  Agrippa 
advanced  from  the  island  of  Hiera,  where  hb  fleet 
had  been  before  stationed,  while  the  ships  of  Pompey 
lined  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Mylae.  After  their 
defeat  they  took  refuge  at  the  mouths  of  the  nume- 
rous small  rivers,  or  rather  mountain  torrents,  which 
here  descend  into  the  sea.  After  this  battle,  Agrippa 
made  himself  master  of  Mylae  as  well  as  Tyndaris; 
and  some  time  afterwards  again  defeated  the  fleet 
of  Pompeius  in  a second  and  more  decisive  action, 
between  Mylae  and  a place  called  Naulochus.  The 
latter  name  is  otherwise  unknown,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Rasoatlmo , the  Phalacrian  promontory  of 
Ptolemy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  195 — 109,  115 — 122; 
Dion  Casa.  xiix.  2 — II;  VelL  Pat.  ii  79;  Suet. 
Aug.  16.) 

In  the  account  of  this  campaign  Appian  speaks 
of  a small  town  named  Artemisium,  which  b no- 
ticed also  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  must  have  been  situ- 
ated a little  to  the  E.  of  Mylae,  but  b not  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  geographers.  (Appian,  B.C.r.  116  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  8.)  It  is,  however,  obviously  the 
same  place  alluded  to  by  Silius  Italicus  as  the 
u sedes  Karelina  Dianae”(Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  260),  and 
called  by  Lucilius,  in  a fragment  of  hb  satires, 
Facchtis  tcmpla  Dianae.”  (LociL  Sal.  iii.  13.) 
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Vibius  Sequester  also  mentions  a river  which  he 
calls  Phacelinus,  and  describes  as  “ juxta  Pc- 
loridem,  confinis  templo  Dianne. ” (Vib.  Scq.  p.  16.) 
It  is,  however,  obvious,  from  Appian,  that  the  temple 
was  not  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelorus, 
but  at  a short  distance  from  Mylae,  though  the 
precise  site  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  desig- 
nated by  popular  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the 
sacred  cattle  of  the  Sun  had  been  kept,  and  were 
slaughtered  by  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  (Appian, 
L c. ; Plin.  ii.  98.  s.  101.)  The  Mons  Thorax, 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  lib  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  Longanus  (Diod.  xxii.  13),  must  have  been 
one  of  the  under-falls  of  tlie  Neptunian  Mountains, 
which  throughout  thb  part  of  Sicily  descend  close  to 
the  sea-shore ; but  the  particular  mountain  meant  b 
wholly  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MYLAE.  Pliny  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  two  islands 
of  thb  name,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  They 
belonged  to  the  group  of  three  islands  off  Phalasama 
( Kutri ),  called  by  the  Anonymous  Coast-describer 
J U SAG  oka,  Mere,  Myle  ( Stadiasm ).  Petalidha 
b the  name  of  the  northernmost  of  the  three  little 
blonds;  the  second,  opposite  to  which  is  Karusi , b 
called  Megalonesi , in  spite  of  its  very  moderate  size; 
and  the  third  Prasoriesi.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 

61)  [E.B.J.] 

MYLAE  (MvAcu:  Eth.  MuAoIor),  a town  of  Per- 
rhaebb  in  Thessaly,  taken  by  Perseus  in  b.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xliL  54;  Steph.  B.  i.  r.)  As  Livy  describes 
it  as  a strong  place  near  Cyretiae,  it  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Dhamdsi,  u which  b not  only  strong  in 
itself,  but  very  important,  as  commanding  the  pass 
of  the  Titarcaius,  leading  into  Perrhaebia  from  tlie 
Pelasgiotb."  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

MYLAS,  or  MYLE  (Mi/Aat),  a promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  cape  Aphrodbbs  in 
the  west  and  cape  Sarpedon  in  the  east.  On  or  close 
to  it  was  a small  town  of  the  same  name  (Plin. 
r.  22;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  165,  166.)  As  the 
Stadiasmus  calls  Mylas  a cape  and  chersonoe, 
Leake  (Asia  Minor , p.  205)  b inclined  to  identify 
it  with  cape  Cavaliere,  which  answers  exactly  to 
that  description.  [L.  s!} 

MYLASSA  or  MYLASA  ( rtk  Mi/Aa<r<ro,  or  Mu- 
Kaffa:  Eth.  Mt/Acurfut),  the  most  important  town  of 
Caria,  was  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  in  the  west  of 
the  country,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  abounding  in 
beautiful  white  marble,  of  which  its  buildings  and 
temples  were  constructed.  Hence  the  city  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  on  account  of  its  white  marble 
templcaand  porticoes,  and  many  wondered  that  so  floe 
a city  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a steep  overhanging 
mountain.  Tlie  two  most  splendid  temples  in  the 
city  were  those  of  ZeusOsogos  and  Zeus  Lubrandenus, 
the  latter  of  which  stood  in  tlie  neighbouring  vilbge 
of  Labranda,  on  a hill,  and  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  a road  called  tlie  sacred,  60  stadia  in  length, 
along  which  the  processions  used  to  go  to  the  temple. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Mylassa  were  invested  with 
the  office  ot'  priests  of  Zeus  for  life.  The  city  waa 
very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  the  Carbn  kings  before  Halicar- 
nassus was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a capital.  Ita 
nearest  point  on  tlie  coast  was  Physcus,  at  a dis- 
tance of  80  stadb,  which  was  the  port  of  Mylussa; 
though  Stephanos  B.  calls  Pnssala  its  port-town. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  658,  Ac.;  Aescbyl.  Fragm.  48,  where 
it  is  called  Mylas  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.  ; Herod.  L 
171.  Ptol.  v.  2.  §20;  Plin.  v.  29;  Pans.  viii.  10. 
§ 3.)  Tlie  splendour  of  My  lass*  is  attested  by  an 
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anecdote  preserved  in  Athenaens  (viii.  p.  348)  of  the 
witty  musician  Stratonicua,  who,  on  coming  to 
Mylaasa,  and  observing  ita  many  temples,  but  few 
inhabitants,  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
market- place,  and  exclaimed,  “ Hear  me,  oh  ye 
temples.”  As  to  the  history  of  this  city,  we  know 
that  Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  obtain  possession  of  it;  and  it 
was  probably  to  reward  the  place  for  its  opposition 
to  him  that  the  Romans,  after  the  war  with  Anti- 
nrhuH,  declared  its  citizens  free  (Polyb.  xvi.  24,  xxil 
27 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  39).  In  a petty  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Kuminiuns,  the  Mylaasans  were  vic- 
torious, and  took  some  of  their  towns;  but  were 
afterwards  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Rhodians 
(Polyb.  xxz.  5;  Liv.  xlv.  25.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  still  flourishing,  and 
two  eminent  orators,  Kuthydcmus  and  llybreas, 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Hybreaa,  however,  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Labienua,  his  political  adversary,  whose  pretensions 
he  tried  to  resist.  But  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Rhodes;  whereupon  Labienus  marched  with  an 
army  against  Mylassa,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
town.  (Strab.xiv.  p.  660.)  It  is  mentioned,  however, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Hierocles  (p.  688).  It  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mylassa 
is  marked  by  the  modern  Melaato  or  Mcla**a , where 
considerable  ancient  remains  have  been  observed  by 
travellers.  A temple,  erected  by  the  people  of  My- 
lassa in  honour  of  Augustus  and  Roma,  considerable 
ruins  of  which  had  existed  until  modern  times,  was 
destroyed  about  tlie  middle  of  last  century  by  the 
Turks,  who  built  a new  mosque  with  the  materials 
(Poeocke,  Travel*,  tom.  it  p.  2.  c.  6.)  Chandler 
(,4*m  Minor , p.  234)  saw'  lieneath  the  hill,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  an  arch  or  gateway  of  marble, 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  a broad  marble  pavement, 
with  vestiges  of  a theatre ; and  round  the  town  ranges 
of  columns,  the  remains  of  porticoes.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Ana  Minor,  p.  230;  Fellows,  Journal  of  an  Exc. 
p.  260,  Disctweries  in  Lycia,  p.  67,  who  saw  many 
ancient  remains  scattered  about  the  place;  Rasche, 
Lex,  Eton.  iii.  I.  p.  999,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
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MYNDUS  (MJ*5 or:  Elk.  My»'8»o*)>  a Dorian 
colony  of  Troexen,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  situated  on 
the  northernmost  of  the  three  Dorian  peninsulas,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Halicarnassus.  It  was 
protected  by  strong  walls,  and  had  a good  harbour. 
(Paus.  iL  30.  § 8;  Slrab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Arrian,  A nab. 
i.  20,  ii.  5.)  But  otherwise  the  place  is  not  of 
mnch  importance  in  ancient  history.  Both  Pliny 
(v.  29)  and  Stephanos  Byz.  (s.  r.)  mention  l’alae- 
myndus  os  a place  close  by  Myndus;  and  this  Pa- 
laemyndua  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  place  of 
the  Carians  which  became  deserted  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Dorian  Myndus.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  611.)  Mela  (i.  16)  and  Pliny  (Ac.)  abo  speak 
of  a place  called  Neapolis  in  the  same  peninsula;  and 
aa  no  other  authors  mention  such  a place  iu  that 
part  of  the  country,  it  lias  been  supposed  that 
Myndus  i the  Dorian  colony)  and  Neapolis  were  the 
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same  place.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  tliat 
Pliny  mentions  both  Myndus  and  Ncapolis  os  two 
different  towns.  Myndian  ships  are  mentioned  in 
the  expedition  of  Anaxagoras  against  Naxos.  (Herod, 
v.  33.)  At  a later  time,  when  Alexander  besieged 
Halicarnassus,  lie  was  anxious  first  to  make  himaelf 
master  of  Myndus;  but  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  surprise,  the  Myndians,  with  the  aid  of  rein- 
forcements from  Halicarnassus  repui&ed  him  with 
some  lo«»».  (Arrian,  A c.;  comp.  Hccat.  Fragtn.  2*29 ; 
Polyb.  xvi.  15.  21 ; Scylax,  p.  38;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 9; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  15;  Hierocl.  p.687.)  Athenaeus  (i.  32) 
states  that  the  wine  grown  in  the  district  of  Myndus 
wjls  good  for  digestion.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Mentesha  or  Mtmtesha  marks  the  site  of  Myndus; 
but  Col.  Leake  {Asia  Minor , p.  228)  identifle* 
Myndus  with  the  small  sheltered  port  of  GttmUftlu, 
where  Captain  Beaufort  remarked  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  pier  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  some 
mins  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  (Comp  Rasche,  Aac, 
Xum.  iii.  1.  p.  1002,  dec.;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Xum. 
VoL  ii.  pL  i.  p 585.) 

Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 30)  mentions  a small  island  called 
Myndus  in  the  icarian  Sea.  [L.  S.  J 


MYO'NIA  or  MYON  (M voeia,  Pans.  ; Mwr, 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  M uovtvs.  Pans.,  Thuc.),  a town  of 
the  Lorri  Ozolar,  situated  on  the  most  difficult  of 
the  passes  leading  from  Aetolin  into  Locris.  (Thac. 
iii.  101.)  Puusanias  describes  it  as  a small  towrn 
(no\KTfxa),  situated  upon  a hill  30  stadia  from  Am- 
phiasa  inland,  containing  a grove  and  an  altar  of  the 
gods  called  Meilichii,  and  above  the  town  a temple  of 
Poeseidon.  (Paus.  x.  38.  § 8,  comp.  vi.  19.  § 4.) 
Leake  (Xorthern  Greece,  vol.  il  p.  59*2)  and  other 
authorities  place  Myonia  at  Aghia  Thymia,  or  A thy - 
mia,  a small  village,  containing  Hellenic  remains 
distant  I $ hour  from  Sdlona  (Amphissa)  on  the  road 
to  Gtdaxitlhi  on  the  coast;  but  this  cannot  be  cor- 
rect, as,  according  to  the  passage  in  PausanUs,  My- 
onia lay  further  inland  than  Ampbissa.  (*Avw  pi* 
vwlp  ‘\u<piaaijt  wpbt  fjwtipnv  M uoria . . . Oirroi  (in- 
cluding the  Mvovcts)  piv  inrfpoiKovffiv  ’A n<pto- 
aift,  hr  1 &aA datnjs  Oiavdtm).  Accordingly 

Kiepert- places  Myonia  in  his  inap  N.  of  Amphissa.  on 
the  road  from  the  Utter  place  to  Cytinium  in  Doris. 

MYONNE'SUS(Modv»Ty(rot  or  Mv6vt)<tos),  a pro- 
montory on  the  south-west  of  Lebed  us,  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
Ephesus.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  naval 
victory  there  gained  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aemi- 
lius  over  Antiochns  the  Great,  in  n.  c 190.  (Steph. 
B.  *.  r.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  643  ; Thucyd.  iii.  42  ; Liv. 
xxxvii.  27.)  Livy  describes  the  promontory  as  situ- 
ated between  Samoa  and  Tecs,  and  as  rising  from  u 
broad  basis  to  a pointed  6urnmit.  There  was  an 
approach  to  it  on  the  land  side  by  a narrow  path  ; 
while  on  the  sea  side  it  was  girt  bv  rocks,  so  much 
worn  by  the  waves,  that  in  some  parts  the  over* 
hanging  cliffs  extended  further  into  the  sea  than  the 
ships  stationed  under  them.  On  this  promontory 
there  also  was  a small  town  of  the  name  of  Mynnivwu* 
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<■  StejJi.  B.,  Strab.  U.  cc.),  which  belonged  to  Teoa, 
The  rocks  of  Myonnesus  are  now  called  Uyptili- 
bounot. 

Pliny  (//.  X.  v.  37)  mentions  a small  island  of  the 
name  of  Myonnesus  near  Ephesus,  which,  together 
with  two  others,  Anthiuae  and  Diarrheuaa,  formed 
a group  called  Pisistrati  Insulae.  [L.  S.] 

MYONNE'SUS  {Mviyyijaos : Eth.  Muowbaios), 
a small  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phthiotie  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  bay  between  Larissa  Cremaste  and 
Antron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  435;  Steph.  B.  LcJ) 

MYOS-HORMOS  (<$  M vbt  typos,  Diodor.  ili.  39; 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  760 — 781,  xvii.  p.  815;  Ptoh  iv.  5. 
§ 14,  viii.  15.  § 18;  PeripL  Mar.  Erythr.  pp.  1,  6, 
9, 1 1 ; ’A4»po51r^s  opuot,  Agatharcb.  p.  54;  Veneris 
Portus,  Plin.  vi.  29.  § 33)  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philaddphus  (b.  c.  274)  upon  a headland  of  similar 
name.  (Mela,  iii.  8.  § 7.)  He  selected  it  for  the 
principal  harbour  and  station  of  the  trade  of  Aegypt 
with  India,  in  preference  to  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  on  account  of  the  tedious  and  difficult 
navigation  down  the  Heroopolite  gulf.  The 
name  Myos-Hormos,  which  indicates  its  Greek 
origin,  may  signify  the  “ Harbour  of  the  Mouse, 
but  more  probably  incans  “ the  Harbour  ” of  the 
Muscle”  (nvn yf  to  close,  e.g.  the  shell), since  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  the  pearl-muscle  or  Pinna 
marina  (comp,  the  Hebrew  pininim , Job,  xxxviii. 
18;  Proc.  xxxi.  10)  is  collected  in  large  quantities. 
(Brace,  Travel*,  roL  vii.  p.  314,  8vo.  ed.)  The 
name  was  afterwards  changed,  according  to  Aga - 
tliarchides  and  those  writers  who  copied  him,  to  that 
of  Aphrodites-Hormas;  but  the  elder  appellation  is 
more  generally  retained.  Myoe  Hormua  seems  to 
have  obtained  the  designation  of  Aphrodite  (foam  of 
the  sea),  from  the  abundance  of  sea-sponge  found  in 
its  bay. 

The  latitude  of  Myos-Hormos  is  fixed  by  Bruce, 
D’Anville,  Ac.,  at  27°  N.  Its  situation  is  deter- 
mined by  a cluster  of  islands,  called  Ja fatten  by 
modern  navigators,  of  which  the  three  largest  lie 
opposite  to  an  indenture  of  the  Aegypti&n  coast. 
Behind  these  islands  aod  on  the  curve  of  the  shore 
was  the  harbour.  Its  entrance  was  oblique  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  769);  but  it  was  spacious  and  sheltered,  and 
the  water,  even  to  the  land’s  edge  was  deep  enough 
for  vessels  of  considerable  burden. 

Myos-Hormos  owed  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  its 
foundation,  to  the  trade  with  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
India.  The  vessels  bound  for  Africa  or  the  S.  coast 
of  Arabia  left  this  harbour  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  thus  fell  in  with  the  wind,  which  at  the 
equinox  blows  steadily  from  NW.,  and  carried 
them  down  the  African  coast,  bringing  them  back 
in  the  following  May.  The  furthest  S.  point  of  the 
African  trade  was  the  town  of  Rhaptum,  in  the 
Regio  Barbarica,  about  10°  S.  of  the  equator.  The 
vessels  bound  for  India  (tlte  coast  of  Malabar  or 
Ceylon)  left  Myos-Hurmos  in  July;  and  if  they 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  before  the  1st  of 
September,  they  had  behind  them  the  monsoon  for 
nearly  three  months.  The  voyage  out  usually 
<jccupied  about  40  days.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  extent  of  the  Indian  trade  under  the  Ptolemies; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  the  route  through 
Aegypt  to  Malabar  first  became  really  knowu  to  the 
Romans,  we  have  a detailed  account  of  it  in  Pliny 
(vi.  23.  s.  26).  That  writer  calculated  the  worth 
of  gold  and  silver  sent  yearly  from  Rome  to  the 
East  at  400,000/.  sterling,  in  exchange  for  which 
goods  were  received  of  at  least  four  times  the  value 
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of  that  amount,  when  sold  again  iu  Rome  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  caravans  went  up  the  Nile  as  far 
as  Coptos,  whence  they  travelled  through  the 
desert  for  7 or  8 days  to  Berenice  or  Myos-Hormos, 
and  exchanged  their  gold  for  silk,  spices,  porcelain, 
and  perfumes.  A pound  of  silk  was  considered 
equivalent  to  a pound  of  gold.  Philadelphus  first 
opened  the  road  between  Copt  os  and  Myos-Hormos. 
At  first  the  caravaus  carried  their  water  with  them 
across  the  desert,  and  employed  camels  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise.  But  afterwards  caravan- 
saries (aradfjLoi)  were  built  for  the  use  of  travellers; 
and  wells  were  sunk  and  cisterns  dug  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rain  water;  although  the  supply  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  scanty  and  precarious,  since  rain  in 
that  latitude  seldom  falls. 

The  prosperity  of  Myos-Hormos  as  an  emporium, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  fluctuating,  and  it  was 
finally  supplanted  as  a depot  at  least  by  Berenice, 
which,  being  lower  down  the  Red  Sea,  was  yet  more 
convenient  for  the  southern  trade.  That  it  was  fluc- 
tuating may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  by  the 
geographers.  Agatharchides,who  composed  his  work 
in  the  reign  of  Philometer  (ii.c.  180 — 145),  in  his 
account  of  tlie  Indian  trade,  makes  no  mention  of 
Berenice.  Diodorus  w ho  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, speaks  of  Myoe-Horraoe,  but  not  of  its  rival. 
Strabo,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Diodorus, 
says  that  Berenice  was  merely  a roadstead,  where  the 
Indian  vessels  took  in  their  cargo,  but  that  they  lay 
in  port  at  Myos-Hormos.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  description  of  the  voyage  to  India  does  not 
notice  Myos-Hormos  at  all,  and  speaks  of  it  inci- 
dentally only  in  his  account  of  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Accordingly,  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Trajan  it  must  liave  been  on  the  decline. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  relations  between 
these  harbours — their  distance  from  each  other. 
According  to  the  Periplus,  Berenice  was  1800  stadia, 
or  225  miles,  from  Myos-Hormos,  and  even  this  is 
under  the  mark,  if  Cape  lia*-el  anf  be  the 
Lcpte  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy.  As  the  pretext 
for  founding  either  city  was  the  superior  convenience 
of  each,  as  compared  with  Arsinoe  (Suez),  for  tlte 
Indian  trade,  it  seetna  strange  that  the  ships  should 
have  been  kept  at  Myos-Hormos,  but  the  ladings 
taken  iu  at  Berenice.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  become  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  tiie  Indian  traffic;  and  as  that  increased  in 
importance,  tlie  port  where  it  w as  principally  carried 
on  became  the  more  frequented  and  opulent  place  of 
the  two. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Abuschaar  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Myos- 
Hormos.  [W.  B.  D.J 

MYRA  (t£  Wvpa  or  Mvpav  : Eth.  Mvpsvs),  one 
of  the  most  important  town*  of  Lycia,  situated  on 
the  river  Andracus,  partly  on  a hill  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  it,  at  a distance  of  20  stadia  from  the 
sea.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  666;  Steph.  B.  *.  r. ; Plin. 
xxxii.  8 ; PtoL  v.  6.  § 3,  viii.  1 7.  § 23.)  The  small 
town  of  Andriara  formed  its  port.  It  is  remarkable 
in  history  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  Paul  landed 
{Act*,  xxv.  5);  and  in  later  times  the  importance  of 
tlie  place  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  11.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the 
capital  of  all  Lycia  (Hicrocl.  p.  684.)  The  town 
still  exists,  and  bears  its  ancient  name  Myra,  though 
tlie  Turks  call  it  Detnbrt,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  remains  of  antiquity.  J,cake  ( Atia  Minor,  p. 
183)  mentions  the  ruins  of  a theatre  355  feet  india- 
OC  2 
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meter,  several  public  building*,  and  nmnwttis  In- 
scribed sepulchre*,  some  of  wlueh  hare  inscription* 
in  the  Lycian  characters.  But  the  place  and  its 
splendid  ruins  have  since  been  minutely  described 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Discov.  m /^nn,  p.  196.  Ac.), 
and  inTexirr’s mirk  {Drocriptiom  rle  l A sir.  M incur  t), 
where  the  mins  are  figured  in  22  plate*.  The 
theatre  at  Myra,  says  Sir  Charles,  is  among  the 
largest  and  the  best  built  in  Asia  Minor : much  of 
its  fine  corridor  aixt  corniced  pru»cmtum  remains. 
The  number  of  tointa  cut  in  the  rock  is  not  large, 
but  they  are  generally  eery  spacious,  and  consist 
of  several  chambers  communicating  with  one  another. 
Their  external  ornaments  arc  enriched  by  sculptured 
statue*  in  the  rocks  around  ; but  they  are  mostly 
without  inscriptions  (see  the  plate  of  mm  in  Sir  C. 
Fellows’  Disco*,  facing  p,  198,  and  numerous  others 
in  a plate  facing  p.  200).  On  the  whole,  the  runts 
of  Myra  art  among  Umj  must  beautiful  in  Lyci*. 
(Comp.  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  is  Lye* *,  vul.  i. 
pi  1.11,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

MYRCINUS  Steph.  B. ; MtfpKirattf, 

Tietx.  CkH.  iii.  96:  Etk.  Mujurieuis),  a place  be- 
longing to  the  Kdoni,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  which  was  selected  by  llutiaeu.*  of  Miletus 
for  hi*  settlement.  It  offered  great  advantages  to 
settle!*,  as  it  contained  an  abundant  supply  of 
timber  for  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  silver  mines. 
(Herod,  vii,  23.)  ArisUgnra*  retired  to  this  place, 
am),  soon  after  landing,  perished  before  some  Thra- 
cian town  which  he  was  bedding.  (Herod  v.  126; 
Thuc.  iv.  102.)  Afterwards,  il  bad  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Edcni ; but  on  the  murder  of  1’ittacus, 
chief  of  (hat  people,  it  surrendered  to  Brarida*. 
(Thuc.  iv,  107  ) The  position  of  Myrcintu  was  in 
tlx?  interior,  to  the  N.  of  M.  Pangaeu*,  not  far 
from  Ainpbipolls.  (Leake,  Norik*  Greece,  sol.  Ui. 
p.  181.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYKIANDRUS.  [!««».] 

MYRlCUS  (Mopiaowi),  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Troy,  “ oppneije,"  us  Stc^di.  By*,  (s.  r.)  rays,  * to 
Temdos  and  Lesha,"  whence  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
its  situation.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  [ L.  €k] 

MYRI'XA  (Mvpfra  j Eth.  Mvpotuor),  one  uf  the 
Aeolian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Myria,  about 
40  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  Grynrium.  (Herod.  i. 
149.)  It  b said  to  bare  been  founded  by  one  My- 
rinu*  Wore  the  other  Aeolian  cities  (Mels,  i.  18),  or 
by  the  Amazon  Myrina  (St rah.  xi.  p.  505,  xiL  p.  573, 
xiii.  p.  623;  Died,  ill  54).  Artaxerxee  gave  Gry- 
nrinm  and  Myrina  to  Gongylus,  on  Kretrimn,  who  had 
Wen  banished  from  his  native  city  for  favrmring  the 
interests  of  Persia.  (Xeuoph.  Heller*  Ui.  1.  § 4.) 
Myrina  was  a very  strong  place  (Lit.  xxxiii.  30). 
though  not  wry  large,  ami  liad  a good  harbour. 
(Scyliix,  pL  16;  Agslb.  Pros/,  p.  9,  ed.  Bonn.)  Pliny 
( v.  32)  mentions  that  it  bore  tho  surname  of 
Bebastopohs;  while,  according  to  SyneelluH,  it  was 
also  called  Smyrna.  For  some  time  Myrina  was 
occupied  by  Philip  of  Macedonia;  bat  the  Romans 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  it,  and  declared  the  place 
free.  (Liv.  L e ; Ptdyb.  xviii.  27.)  It  was  twice 
visited  by  severe  earthquake* ; first  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  (Toe,  dna.  ii.  47),  oo  which  occasion  it 
rccrircd  a remission  of  duties  nn  account  of  the  low 
it  h:ul  Mt'tiiiued  ; and  a sec-tml  lime  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  (Oron.  vii.  12).  The  tr*wi»  was  restored  each 
tint*,  and  continued  to  exist  until  a Into  period. 

( Staph.  Ryx.  $.  Ptul.  v.  2.  § 6;  Apollon.  libod,  i. 
GlM;  Hirrorl.  p.  661 ; Geogr,  Rnv.  v,  9,  where  it  is 
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called  Myrwma,  while  in  tike  /Vat  Tab.  It  bore  the 
name  M annuo.)  Its  rite  is  believed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modern  Sandarbik.  [L.  S,] 


MYRI'XA.  (Lmoroa.] 

MYRINA.  [Mycesak,  No.  1.] 

MYRLKA.  [Apamria.  No.  4.] 

MYRWK'CIUM  (Mvp^iihuav,  St  rah  xi.  p.  494  ; 
Pomp.  Mela.  ii.  ).  § 3 i Pllo.  iv.  26 ; Anon.  PcripL 
p.  4 ; Steph.  It.*  Jurnoud.  Get.  5),  a Milesian  colony 
on  tho  Cimmerian  Iheporus.  20  stadia  X.  of  P*a- 
1 1 rap  scorn.  (Strab,  vii.  p.  310.)  Near  the  town 
was  a prnmnotorv  of  the  sank*  name.  (Ptol.  iii.  6. 
§ 4;  Leo  Iliac.  IX.  6.)  It  ri  tho  modern  YmiiaU 
or  Jmikale,  where  many  ancient  remains  lave  been 
found.  (Clarke,  True.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  98,  102  ; Dubuis 
de  Mootpereux,  Voyaye  tm  Cotton**,  vol.  v.  p. 
231.)  [E.B.J.] 

MYRMEX  (Miyvnpf.  Ptol.  Iv,  4.  § 15),  an 
island  tiff  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  which  u identified 
with  the  Armans  (AUeryDa)  of  Hccatoeus  ( Fr . 
300),  where  the  charts  show  on  islet,  bet  wren 
ITolemsts  and  P lire  us,  (E.  B,  J.} 

MYRMI'DONES.  [Akouta.] 

MYRRH  I N US.  [Attica,  p.  332,  No.  95.] 
MYRSINUS,  [MvBTtXTtirM.1 
MY'RTILIS,  sumamed  Jtu.iA  (IauAia  MwjmAfr, 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 5),  a town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusi- 
tania, on  tike  Anas,  which  had  the  Jus  Latii;  now 
Mertola.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  a.  35 ; Mela,  iii.  1 ; Ji. 
AhI.  p 431  ; Sestitu,  j/rd  p.  11  ; llionnrt,  SvpyL 
i p.  8 ; Florex,  Ftp.  Saffr.  xiv.  pp.  208,  238  j 
Furbiger,  iii.  p.  36.) 

MY'RTIUM  or  MYRTE'NUM  (Moprier,  Mop- 
rus-ic),  a place  In  Thrace  mentioned  by  Utmo- 
st bene*  along  with  Scrriuumj  but  otbenvbe  unknown 
{de  Cor . p.  234> 

MYRTOS.  [Asoakum  Ma*r.] 

MYRTOUM  MARE.  [Akoaki  M Mark  ] 
MYRTUTiTIUM  (Mtfprevrriar),  called  Mtrsx- 
914  (MJprnrei)  by  Homer,  who  mentions  it  among 
the  towns  of  the  Epeii.  It  was  a town  of  Elis,  and 
is  described  by  Strabo  os  situated  on  tbe  nwd  from 
the  city  of  Elis  to  Dyme  in  Aclstoia,  at  tbe  distance 
of  70  stadia  from  tbe  former  place  and  near  Use  «ea. 
Leake  remarks  that  the  last  part  of  tbe  dewriptiou 
must  be  incorrect,  since  no  part  of  the  road  from 
EUs  to  Dyme  could  have  passed  by  the  sea ; but  Cur- 
tins observes  that  Myrttuitium  would  at  one  timo 
bare  been  near  the  sea-coast,  supposing  that  tbe  la- 
goon of  Kotik*  was  originally  a gulf  of  the  sea.  The 
ruin  near  KalotUoe  probably  represents  ibis  place. 
(Horn./!,  ii.  616  ; St  rah  visi.  p.  34 1 ; Sfepb.  B.  s v. 
Miiperiref ; Leake,  Aforea,  vmL  ii.  p.  169  ; Boblsye, 
Hechrrcbcs,  <fc.  p.  120}  Cortius,  Pelopoimtsos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 

MYSARIS  aL  M urapti,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 

§8),  the  \Y.  promontory  uf  the  Acitit-iotoa  Dor- 
mu*.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MY’SI  A (Muoia  : Eth.  Mwodf,  Mrs  us),  the  name 
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of  a province  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  according  to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  572)  was  derived 
from  the  many  beech-trees  which  grew  about  Mount 
Olympus,  and  were  called  by  the  Lydians  fi utroi. 
Others  more  plausibly  connect  the  name  with  the 
Celtic  moe*e,  a marsh  or  swamp,  according  to  which 
Mysia  would  signify  a marshy  country,  This  sup- 
position is  supjKjrted  by  the  notion  prevalent  among 
the  ancients  that  the  Mysians  liad  immigrated  into 
Asia  Minor  from  the  marshy  countries  about  the  Lower 
Danube,  called  Moesia,  whence  Mysia  and  Moesia 
would  be  only  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  name. 
Hence,  also,  the  Mysians  are  sometimes  mentioned 
with  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  M Asiatic/'  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  European  Mysians,  or 
Moesians.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  809;  Schol.  ad 
AjutUon.  Ji/iod.  i.  1115.) 

The  Asiatic  province  of  Mysia  was  bounded  in 
the  north  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  in 
the  west  by  the  Aegean,  and  in  the  south  by  Mount 
Temnos  and  Lydia.  In  the  east  the  limits  are  not 
accurately  defined  by  the  ancients,  though  it  was 
bounded  by  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  and  we  may 
assume  the  river  Rhyndaeus  and  Mount  Olympus  to 
have,  ou  the  whole,  formed  the  boundary  line. 
(Strab.  xii.  pp.  564,  &c.,  571.)  The  whole  extent  of 
country  bearing  the  name  of  Mvsia,  was  divided  into 
five  parts : — 1 . Mysia  Minch  (Mwoia  y nucpb),  that 
is,  the  northern  coast-district  on  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  as  far  as  Mount  Olympus;  it  also  bore  the 
nan  ic  of  Mysia  Hellespontiaca,  or  simply  Hellespontus, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  called  HeDcspontii  (Ptol.  v. 
2.  §§2,3,  14;  Xenoph.  Age*,  i.  14);  or,  from 
Mount  Olympus,  Mysia  Olympene  (Motria  y ’OAo/x- 
wrjyii  (Strab.  xii.  p.  571).  This  Lesser  Mysia  em- 
braced the  districts  of  Mohkxk,  Abrettkne  and 
the  Apian  plain  (*AWav  weSior  ; Strab.  xii.  pp.  574, 
576.)  2.  Mysia  Major  (Muria  b jurydAu),  funn- 
ing the  southern  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
including  a tract  of  country  extending  between  Troas 
and  Aeolis  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Adramyttium.  The 
principal  city  of  this  part  was  Pergatnum,  from 
which  the  country  is  also  called  Mysia  Pergamene 
(Mi aria  tj  Utpyafiyrif ; Strab.  I c. ; Ptol.  v.  2. 
§§  5,  14.)  3.  Thoas  ( y Tp*dt),  the  territory  of 
ancient  Troy,  that  is,  tlie  northeru  part  of  the 
western  coast,  from  Sigeium  to  the  bay  of  Adra- 
myttium. 4.  A not. is,  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast,  especially  that  between  the  rivers  Caicua  and 
Herinus.  5.  Tbithrania  (y  Ttvtyorfa),  or  the 
district  on  the  southern  frontier,  where  in  ancient 
times  Tcuthras  is  said  to  have  formed  a Mysian 
kingdom.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  551.) 

These  names  and  divisions,  however,  were  not 
the  same  at  all  times.  Under  the  Persian  do- 
minion, when  Mysia  formed  a part  of  the  second 
satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  90),  the  name  Mysia  was  ap- 
plied only  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country, 
that  is,  to  Mysia  Minor ; while  the  western  part  of 
the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  bore  the  name  of  Lesser 
Phrygia,  and  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  latter 
that  of  Troas.  (Scylax,  p.  35.)  In  the  latest  times 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  is,  under  the  Christian 
eni|>crors,  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  was  contained 
in  the  province  bearing  the  name  of  Hcllespontus, 
while  the  southern  districts  as  far  as  Troas  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Asia.  (Hierocl.  p.  658.) 

The  greater  part  of  Mysia  is  a mountainous 
country,  being  traversed  by  the  north-western 
branches  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  gradually  slope 
down  towards  the  Aegean,  the  main  branches  being 
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Mount  Ida  and  Mount  Temnl:8.  The  country  is 
also  rich  in  rivers,  though  most  of  them  are  small, 
and  not  navigable ; but,  notwithstanding  its  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  in  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
country  was  in  ancient  times  less  productive  than 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it 
were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests.  Besides  the 
ordinary  products  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  excellent 
wheat  of  Assus  (Strab.  xv.  p.  725),  Mysia  was  cele- 
brated for  a kind  of  stone  called  lapis  assius  (trap. 
Ktxfxiyoi),  which  had  the  power  of  quickly  consum- 
ing the  human  body,  whence  it  was  used  for  coffins 
(sarcophagi),  and  partly  powdered  and  strewed  over 
dead  bodies.  (Dioscorid.  v.  141;  Plin.  ii.  98, 
xzxvi.  27 ; Steph.  B.  *.  v.  "Aaaos.)  Near  the  coasts 
of  the  Hellespont  there  were  excellent  oyster  beds. 
(Plin.  xxxii.  21;  Catull.  xviiL  4;  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  207  ; Lucan,  ix.  959  ; comp.  Theophrast.  Hist. 
PlanL  i.  6.  13.) 

The  country  of  Mysia  was  inhabited  by  several 
tribes,  as  Phrygians,  Trojans,  Aeoli&ns,  and  Mysians ; 
but  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  Mysians, 
from  whom  the  country  derived  its  name.  Mysians 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  858,  x.  430,  xiii.  5), 
and  seem  to  be  conceived  by  the  poet  as  dwelling 
on  the  Hellespont  in  that  part  afterwards  called 
Mysia  Minor.  Thence  they  seem,  during  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Trojan  War,  to  have  extended 
themselves  both  westward  and  southward.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  665.)  Herodotus  (vii.  74)  describes  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Lydians,  with 
whom  they  were  always  stationed  together  in  the 
Persian  armies  (Herod,  i.  171),  and  who  probably 
spoke  a language  akin  to  theirs.  Strabo  (vii. 
pp.  295,  303,  xii.  pp.  542,  564,  &c.)  regards  them 
os  a tribe  that  had  immigrated  into  Asia  fiom 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  two  state- 
ments are  to  be  reconciled,  or  to  decide  which  of 
them  is  more  entitled  to  belief.  As  no  traces  of  the 
Mysian  language  liare  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot 
pronounce  a positive  opinion,  though  the  evidence,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  gathered,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
Strabo's  view,  esjecially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
alleged  identity  of  Moesians  and  Mysians.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  quite  certain  as  to  whether  the 
Mysians  in  Horner  are  to  be  conceived  as  Asiatics  or 
as  Europeans.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  Mysiuns 
must  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  either  before,  or 
soon  after  the  Trojan  War.  Being  afterwards  pressed 
by  other  immigrants,  they  advanced  farther  into  the 
country,  extending  in  the  south-west  as  far  as  Per- 
gamuin,  and  in  tire  east  as  far  as  Catacccaumene. 
About  the  time  of  the  Aeolian  migration,  they 
founded,  under  Teuthras,  the  kingdom  of  Tculhrania, 
which  was  soon  destroyed,  but  gave  tlie  district  in 
which  it  had  existed  its  permanent  name.  The 
people  which  most  pressed  upon  them  in  the  north 
and  east  seem  to  have  been  the  Bithynians. 

In  regard  to  their  history,  the  Mysians  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  nations  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  u.  c.  190,  when  Antiochus  was  driven  from 
Western  Asia,  they  became  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus;  and  when  this  was  made 
over  to  Rome,  they  formed  a part  of  the  province  of 
Asia.  Respecting  their  national  character  and  insti- 
tutions we  possess  scarcely  any  information ; but  if 
we  tnay  apply  to  them  that  which  Posidouius  (to 
Strab.  vii.  p.  296)  states  of  the  European  Moesians, 
they  were  a pious  and  peaceable  nomadic  jwople, 
who  lived  in  a very  simple  manner  on  the  produce  of 
their  docks,  and  had  not  made  great  advances  in 
c c 3 
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civilisation.  Their  language  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  572),  a mixture  of  Lydian  and 
Phrygian,  that  is,  perhaps,  a dialect  akin  to  both  of 
them.  Their  comparatively  low  state  of  civilisation 
seems  also  to  be  indicated  by  the  armour  attributed 
to  them  by  Herodotus  (viL  74),  which  consisted  of 
a common  helmet,  a small  shield,  and  a javelin,  the 
point  of  which  was  hardened  by  fire.  At  a later 
time,  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
everything  that  was  peculiar  to  them  as  a nation, 
and  to  have  draw  n them  into  the  sphere  of  Greek 
civilisation.  (Comp.  Forbiger,  11  undine h dcr  alien 
Geographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  tec. ; Cramer,  Asia 
Minor,  i.  p.  30,  Ac. ; ftiebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MY'SIUS  (MiJoiot),  a tributary  of  the  Caicus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mysia,  having  its  sources  on  Monnt 
Temmis,  and  joining  the  Caicus  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Pergatnum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  616.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  277)  Mysins  was  only 
another  name  for  Caicus,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  Caicus  was  actually  called 
Mysius.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mysius  is 
the  same  as  the  modem  Bcrgma.  [L.  S.J 

MYSOCARAS  (Moerowdpa*.  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 3), 
a harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania,  near  the 
Phutb,  probably  the  same  as  the  Caricvs  Mi  nus 
(Kopifrbv  Tctxoi)  of  Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson; 
comp.  Eplior.  ap.  Siepk.  B.  t.  r.),  now  Agfiow,  near 
the  Wad  Tensift , where  Return's  map  of  Morocco 
marks  rains.  {Geog.  Grace.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  4,  ed. 
MUller,  Paris,  1855.)  (E.  B.  J.] 

M Y80 MACE' DON ES  {MuaopaKi&ovtt),  a tribe 
of  tltc  Mvsians,  probably  occupying  the  district 
about  the  sources  of  the  small  river  Mysics.  (Ptol. 
v.  2.  § 15;  Plin.  v.  31.)  In  the  lime  of  the 
Romans  this  tribe  belonged  to  the  couvenlus  of 
Ephesus;  but  further  particulars  ore  not  known  of 
them.  [L.S] 

MY'STIA  (Mwrrfa  : Etk.  Mootuu^t:  Mvnastc- 
race ),  a town  of  Bruttinm,  which  seems  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  that  province,  be- 
tween Scylacium  and  the  Zephyrian  promontory, 
apparently  not  far  from  Cape  Cocinthus  {Capo  di 
Siilo).  (Mela,  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15.) 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  cites  Philistus  as  calling  it 
a city  of  the  Samnites,  by  which  he  must  evidently 
mean  their  Lucanian  or  Bruttian  descendants.  (Stepli. 
B.  i.  r.)  Its  position  cannot  be  more  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  placed  conjecturally  at  Monastcrace, 
near  the  Capo  di  Siilo.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  1 305 ; 
Roinsnelli,  vol.  i.  p.  175.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

MYTHE'l’OLISor  MY  THO'POLlS(Mi/t^iroAij, 
MoWiroAtr),  a town  of  Bitbynia,  of  uncertain  site, 
though  it  was  probably  situated  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Larus  Aacauia.  It  is  said  that  daring 
the  winter  nil  the  artificial  wells  of  the  place  were 
completely  drained  of  water,  but  that  in  summer  they 
became  filled  again  to  the  brim.  (Aristot.  Mir.  Ausc. 
55;  Antig.  Caryst.  188.)  Stephanas  Byz.  {t.  v. 
no0diroAif)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mention  a town 
of  the  name  of  Pythopolis  in  Mysia,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  My  thopolis.  [L.S.] 

MYTILE'NE  or  MITYLE'KE  (Mc/TiAfjeij  or  Mi- 
rvA^r7j : Eth.  MvriArjyaiot  or  MiTi/Aava?©*),  the 
most  important  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  orthography  of  the 
name.  Coins  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  MurrA^rrj. 
Inscriptions  vary.  Greek  manuscripts  have  gene- 
rally, but  not  universally,  MituAt/itj.  Latin  niauu- 
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scripts  have  generally  Mitylene;  but  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus, Pomponius  Mela,  and  sometimes  PJinv, 
have  Mytilene.  In  some  cases  we  find  the  Latin 
plural  form  Mitylenae.  (Suet.  Cat*.  2,  Tib.  10 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  89.)  Tacitus  has  the  adjective  Myti- 
lenensis  {Ann.  xiv.  53).  It  is  generally  agreed 
now  that  the  word  ought  to  be  written  Mytilene; 
but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  those  pas- 
sages where  the  evidence  of  MSS.  preponderates  the 
other  way.  A full  discussion  of  this  subject  may 
be  seen  in  Plehn  ( Ijcsbiacorum  Liber).  The  modem 
city  is  called  MUglen,  and  sometimes  Castro. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  history  of  Lksbo*  w 
concentrated  in  Mytilene.  Its  eminence  is  evident 
from  its  long  series  of  coins,  not  only  in  the  auto- 
nomous period,  when  they  often  bore  the  legend 
nPflTH  AECBOT  MTTIAHNH,  but  in  the  im- 
perial period  down  to  the  reign  of  Gallienns.  Lesbos, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  lias  been  the 
most  distinguished  city  of  the  island,  whether  we 
consider  the  history  of  poetry  or  politics,  or  the 
annals  of  naval  warfare  and  commercial  enterprise. 

One  reason  of  tins  continued  pre-eminence  of 
Mytilene  is  to  be  found  in  its  situation,  which  (in 
common  with  that  of  Mkthymxa)  was  favourable 
to  the  coasting  trade.  Its  harbours,  too,  appear  to 
liave  been  excellent.  Originally  it  was  built  upon  a 
small  island  ; and  thus  (whether  the  small  island 
were  united  to  the  main  island  by  a causeway  or 
not)  two  harbours  were  formed,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  snath.  Tiie  former  of  tbe*e 
was  the  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and  was  capable 
of  being  closed,  and  of  containing  fifty  triremes , 
the  latter  was  the  mercantile  harbour,  and  was 
larger  and  deeper,  and  defended  by  a mole.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  617;  Paus.  viii.  30.)  The  best  elucidation 
of  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  sea  will  be  fouivl 
in  the  narratives  contained  in  the  3rd  book  of  Thucy- 
dides and  the  1st  book  of  Xenophon’s  Hellenics. 
The  northern  harbour  seems  to  have  been  called 
MaAocis  [Mai.ka].  This  harmonises  with  what 
we  find  in  Thucydides,  and  with  what  Aristotle 
says  concerning  the  action  of  the  NE.  wind  {saudax) 
on  Mytilene.  The  statements  of  Xenophon  are  far 
from  clear,  unless,  with  Mr.  Grote  {Uist.  of  Greece, 
vol.  viii.  p.  230),  we  suppose  the  Euripus  of 
Mytilene  to  he  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  we  have 
mentioned,  in  the  article  Licsnos,  under  the 
name  of  Port  us  Hieraeus,  and  which  runs  np  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  to  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Mytilene.  A rndc  plan  ia  given  by  Touroe- 
fort;  but  fur  accurate  informal!-  n the  English  Ad- 
miralty charts  must  be  consulted.  The  beauty 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  strength  of  its  forti- 
fications, are  celebrated  both  by  Greek  and  Romaa 
writers.  (See  especially  Cic.  c.  BulL  ii.  16.)  Plutarch 
mentions  a theatre  {Pomp.  42),  and  Athenaeua 
a Prytaneium  (x.  p.  425).  Vitruvius  says  (i.  6) 
that  the  winds  were  very  troublesome  in  the  harbour 
and  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  changes  of  weather 
were  injurious  to  health.  The  products  of  the  soil 
near  Mytilene  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  any  very  remarkable  peculiarities. 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  make  mention  of  its  mash- 
rooms  : Galen  says  that  its  wine  was  inferior  to  that 
of  Methymna.  In  illustration  of  the  appearance  of 
Mytilene,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  we  may  refer  to  a 
view  in  Choiseul-Gouffier ; and  to  another,  which 
shows  the  fine  forms  of  the  mountains  immediately 
behind,  in  Conybearc  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epj\ 
of  Sf.  Paul. 
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The  fust  passage  in  which  the  history  of  Mytilene 
comes  prominently  into  view  is  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Aeolians  and  Athenians  for  Sigeuin  (n.c. 
606),  at  the  NW.  corner  of  Asia  Miuor.  The  place 
and  the  time  are  both  remarkable,  as  illustrating  the 
early  vigour  with  which  Mytilene  was  exercising  its 
maritime  and  political  power.  We  see  it  already 
grasping  considerable  possessions  on  the  mainland. 
It  was  in  thia  conflict,  too,  that  Pittacua,  the  sage 
and  lawgiver  of  Mytilene,  acted  so  noble  a part,  and 
that  Alcaeus,  her  great  poet,  lost  his  shield.  The 
mention  of  these  two  names  reminds  us  that  this 
time  of  rivalry  with  Athena  coincides  with  the 
famoua  internal  contests  of  the  nobles  and  commons 
in  Mytilene.  For  the  history  and  remits  of  thia 
struggle,  ace  the  lives  of  Alcaeus,  Pittacus,  and 
Sappho,  in  the  Diet,  of  Biography. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  disentangle  the  history  of 
the  Mytilenaeans  from  that  of  the  Aeoliana  in  ge- 
neral, daring  the  period  of  the  Persian  ascendancy 
on  these  coasts.  But  we  have  a proof  of  their  mer- 
cantile enterprise  in  the  fact  that  they  alone  of  the 
Aeolian*  took  part  in  the  building  of  the  Hcllenium 
at  Naucratis  (Herod,  ii.  178);  and  we  find  them 
taking  a prominent  part  in  the  invaaiou  of  Egypt  by 
Catnbyses.  (Ib.  iii.  13,  14.)  They  supplied  a con- 
tingent to  Darina  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (lb.  iv. 
97).  They  were  closely  connected  with  the  affaire 
of  Histiaeua  (Ib.  vi.  5) ; and  doubtless,  though  they 
aro  not  separately  mentioned,  they  were  the  best 
portion  of  those  Aeolians  who  supplied  sixty  ships  to 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  (lb.  vii.  95.) 

The  period  of  the  Athenian  supremacy  and  the 
Peloponnesian  War  is  full  of  the  fame  of  Mytilene. 
The  alliance  of  its  citizens  with  those  of  Athens 
began  soon  after  the  final  repulse  of  Persia.  They  held 
a very  distinguished  position  among  the  allies  which 
formed  the  Athenian  confederacy ; but  their  revolt 
from  Athens  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  brought  upon  them  the  most  terrible  ruin. 
Though  the  first  dreadful  decision  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  was  overruled  (Thucyd.  iii.  36),  the  walls  of 
Mytilene  were  pulled  down,  and  her  fleet  given  up; 
her  territory  was  divided  among  Athenian  share- 
holders, and  she  was  deprived  of  Tier  possessions  and 
forts  on  the  mainland,  (lb.  iii.  50.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Conon 
was  defeated  by  Cullicrntidas  off  Mytilene,  and  block- 
aded in  the  harbour.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  6.)  We  |»ass  now 
to  the  period  of  Alexander,  with  whose  campaigns  this 
city  was  conspicuously  connected.  The  Lesbians  made 
a treaty  with  Macedonia.  Menmon  reduced  the 
other  cities  of  the  island  ; and  his  death,  which  in- 
flicted tl»e  last  blowr  on  the  Persian  power  in  the 
Aegran,  took  place  in  the  moment  of  victory  against 
Mytilene.  It  was  retaken  by  Hegesilorhus,  in  the 
course  of  his  general  reduction  of  the  islands,  and 
received  a large  accession  of  territory.  Two  Myti- 
lenaeans, Laomed on  and  Erigjiua,  the  sons  of  Laricbus, 
were  distinguished  members  of  Alexander's  staff". 
The  latter  fell  in  action  against  the  Bactrians  ; the 
former  was  governor  of  Syria  even  after  Alexander’s 
death. 

The  first  experience  of  the  Roman  power  in  the 
Aegean  was  di-antrous  to  Mytilene.  Having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridatcs,  and  having  held  out  to  the 
last,  it  was  sacked  by  M.  Thermos,  on  which  oc- 
casion J.  Caesar  honourably  distinguished  himself. 
Pompey’a  friendship  with  Thcophanes  led  to  the 
recognition  of  Mytilene  as  a free  city.  (Piiu.  v.  31.) 
After  the  defeat  of  PharsaJia,  Pompey  touched  there 
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for  the  butt  time  to  take  Cornelia  on  board.  His  son 
Sextus  met  with  a friendly  reception  there,  after  his 
defeat  at  sea,  by  Agrippa.  (Dion  Caw*,  xlix.  17; 
App.  B.  C.  v.  133.)  Agrippa  himself  resided  there 
for  some  time  in  retirement,  ostensibly  on  account  of 
his  health,  but  really  through  mortification  caused 
by  tin*  preference  shown  to  M.  Marcellus  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  53;  Suet.  A uy.  66,  776.  10);  and  this  resi- 
dence is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  still 
extant.  (See  Pococke.)  The  last  event  which  we 
need  mention  in  the  imperial  period  is  the  crossing 
over  of  Gennanicus  with  Agrippina  from  Euboea  to 
Lesbos,  and  the  birth  of  Julia.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54.) 
This  event,  also,  was  commemorated  both  by  coins 
and  inscriptions.  (See  Eckhcl  and  Pococke.)  It 
appears  tliat  the  privilege  of  fieedom  was  taken 
away  by  Vespasian,  but  restored  by  Hadrian. 
(Plehn,  Lesbiac.  p.  83.) 

Mytilene  b one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  Aegean, 
which  have  continued  without  intermission  to  flourish 
till  the  present  day.  In  the  course  of  the  middle 
ages  it  gradually  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island. 
Tims,  in  the  bynccdemus  of  llierocles,  MiTi/Af/Kij 
and  Medvpra  are  both  mentioned  under  the  Pro- 
vince of  the  Islands  / but  in  the  later  Byzantine 
division,  Mytilene  is  spoken  of  as  an  island,  like 
Lemno'  and  Chios,  in  the  Theme  of  the  Aeyean  Sea. 
(Const.  Porphyrog.  de  Them.  i.  pp.  42, 43,  ed.  Bonn.) 
The  fortunes  of  Mytilene  daring  the  first  advances 
of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  Levant,  and  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Venetians  at  a later  period,  are 
noticed  in  Finlay's  History  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  171,  223.  Hit 
island  of  Lesbos  was  not  actually  part  of  the  Ma- 
bomedan  empire  till  nearly  ten  years  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
time  of  Alcaeus  and  Pittacus,  there  is  little  to  he 
said  of  the  internal  constitutional  history  of  Mytilene. 
It  shared,  with  all  Greek  cities,  the  results  of  the 
struggles  of  the  oligarchical  and  democratic!*]  parties. 
We  find  a commonalty  (5 apos)  and  a council  (BdAAa) 
mentioned  on  coins  of  the  period  of  Alexander  ; and 
the  title  of  magistrates,  called  arparrjyis  (praetor), 
appears  on  cuins  of  Lucius  Verus.  In  connect  iou 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  allude  to  two 
creditable  Jaws ; one  which  enacted  (doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  wine  in  the 
island)  that  offences  committed  by  the  drunk  should 
be  more  severely  punished  than  those  committed  by 
tins  sober  (Arist.  PoL  ii,  9.  9);  the  other  making 
a singular  provision  for  the  punishment  of  fail  hie.-*, 
ness  in  tributary  allies,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
privilege  of  educating  their  children.  (AeliaD,  far. 
Hist.  vii.  15.)  [J.  S.  H.] 


MYTI'STRATUS  (Mm  tar  pares,  Steph.  B., 
Diod.;  MovrloTparos,  Zonnr. ; t6  Minriarparor, 
PoL:  Eth.  Mutust  rat  inns,  Plin.),  a town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  the  position  of  which  is  wholly  uncer- 
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tain.  It  was  pr>bal»ly  but  a small  town,  though 
strongly  fortifiil,  whence  Pbilistns  (ap.  Steph,  }t. 
9.  r.)  called  it  “a  fuftrsss  of  Sicily."  It  la  con- 
spicuously mentioned  during  the  First  Punic  War, 
when  It  was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Carthaginians,  and 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  but  for  some  time  with- 
out success,  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  its 
position ; it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  consul  A. 
Atiliua  Calatinua  in  u.c.  250.  The  inhabitants 
were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  town  itself  entirely  destroyed.  (PoL  i.  24  ; 
Diod.  xxiii.  9,  Exc.  I l ouch,  p.  503  ; /xxiar.  riii.) 
It  was,  however,  again  inhabited  at  a later  period,  as 
we  find  the  Mutttstratim  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  But  no  notice  of  its  name  occurs  in  the 
interval,  and  Cluverius  (who  has  been  fallowed  by 
many  modern  geographer*)  would,  therefore.  Identify 
MytUtmtus  with  A meat  rat  us  • an  assumption  fur 
which  there  are  certainly  no  sufficient  grounds,  both 
name*  being  perfectly  well  attested.  [Amkhtra- 
tur.]  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  383.)  [h.  II.  B.] 

MYUS(Mo«wi:  EtA.  M wnkrm).  an  Ionian  town 
in  Cnria,  on  tlie  southern  bank  of  the  Maeander,  at  a 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
It*  foundation  was  ascribed  to  Cydrtlus,  a natural 
•on  of  Codrus.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  633.)  It  was  the 
smallest  among  the  twelve  Ionian  cities,  and  in  the 
days  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  636)  the  population  was  so 
reduced  that  they  did  not  form  a political  commu- 
nity, but  became  incorporated  with  Miletus,  whither 
in  the  end  the  Myusiaiu  transferred  themeelres. 
abandoning  their  own  town  altogether.  This  last 
event  happened,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  § 7), 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  flies  which  an- 
noyed the  inhabitants;  but  it  was  more  probably  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inundations  to  which  the 
place  was  exposed.  (Vitruv.  hr.  1.)  Myus  was  one 
of  the  three  towns  given  to  Tbunistoclm  by  the 
Persian  king  (Tbucyd.  i.  138;  Diod.  Sic.  xl  57; 
Pint,  Them. . 29;  Athen.  i.  p.  29;  Nep.  Them,  la) 
During  the  Peloponnesian  War  tlie  Athenians  ex- 
perienced a check  near  this  place  from  the  Carians. 
(Thucyd.  iii.  19.)  Philip  of  Morrdonia,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Myus,  ceded  it  to  tlie  Mag- 
nesivns.  Albeit,  iii.  p,  78.)  The  only  edifice 
noticed  by  the  ancients  at  My  us  was  a temple  of 
Dionysus,  built  of  white  marble.  (Paul.  Lc.)  The 
mmerue  quantity  of  deposits  carried  down  by  the 
Maeander  have  considerably  removed  the  coast-line, 
so  tliat  even  in  Strabo's  time  the  distance  between 
Myus  and  the  sea  was  increased  to  40  stadia  (xii. 
p.  579),  while  originally  tlie  town  had  no  doubt 
been  built  ou  the  coast  itself.  There  still  are  some 
ruins  of  Myus,  which  moat  travellers,  forgetting  the 
changes  wrought  by  tlie  Maeander,  have  mistaken 
for  thone  of  Miletus,  while  those  of  Ueraclciu  have 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  Myus.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  239,  Ac.)  The  mistake  i*  repeated 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows  ( Journal  of  a Tour  in  At,  A/m. 
p.  3G3),  though  it  had  been  pointed  out  long  before 
his  time.  [L.  S.] 


N. 

NAARDA  (Nodpfci,  Ptol.  ▼.  18.  § 7;  Steph.  B. 
tr. ; N*doSu,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  12),  a small  place 
in  Mesopotamia,  near  Sipphora.  It  ij  probably  the 
wmr  as  that  raJia!  in  the  Peulinger  Table  Kahitrra. 
Josephus  speaks  (/-  c.)  of  NeanU  as  a place  in 
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Babylonia,  possessing  on  extensive  range  of  territory 
and  defended  from  hostile  attack  by  the  Euphrates 
which  flows  round  it.  When  Tiberius  overthrew 
the  Jews  in  the  Hast,  the  remnant  of  that  people 
took  refuge  in  Naarda  and  Ninibb;  and  the  funner 
dty  long  remained  a place  of  refuge  for  the  Jew*. 
In  the  intermediate  records  of  the  Christian  East 
we  find  occasional  notices  of  this  place,  under  the 
titles  of  Xahardeir  and  Beth-Nuhadra.  Thus,  in 
A.  U 421,  a bishop  of  Nahardeir  is  mentioned  (As- 
•em.  BSd.  Orient,  iii.  p.  264):  in  a.  d.  755,  Jonas 
is  bishop  of  Beth-Nuhadra  (Assam.  ii.  p.  111); 
and  as  late  as  a.  n.  1285.  another  person  is  record  rd 
as  “ Ept&eopus  Nuhadrensis.*  ( Asscm.  ii.  p.  249.) 
During  all  this  period  Nearda  is  included  within  tlie 
episcopal  province  of  Mosul.  lastly,  in  the  Travels 
of  Benjamin  of  Todcla,  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  traveller  mention* 
going  to  14  Juba,  which  is  Tumbeditlia,  in  Nebardea, 
containing  about  two  thousand  Jews"  (p.  92, 
Asher's  edit);  from  which  it  appear*  that,  at  that 
period,  Naarda  was  considered  to  comprehend  a dis- 
trict with  other  towns  in  it.  Pumbaditha  and  Sura 
were  two  celebrated  Jewish  town*  situated  near  one 
another,  at  no  great  distance  from  BaghtUd  [ V.J 

NAARMA1.CHA.  [Babtloxia,  YuL  L p. 
362.  a.] 

NABAEUS  (Nafeuor,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §1),  a river  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia, 
probably  Uie  .Vawrs  river,  east  of  C.  W'mXA. 

NAB  ALIA,  in  the  text  of  Tacitus  (Wirt  r.  26), 
is  a river  in  or  near  the  Batavornm  Insula,  over 
which  lliere  was  a bridge.  During  the  war  between 
Civilis  and  the  Romans,  there  was  a conference 
between  Civilis  and  Cerealis  on  this  bridge,  which 
I tad  been  cut  asunder  for  safety's  sake,  each  party 
at  the  conference  keeping  on  his  own  side  of  (lie 
river.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  name  Nabalia  is  right  ; 
and  if  it  is  right,  it  is  also  uncertain  what  toe  river 
ia.  It  must,  however,  be  some  stream  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  Rhino;  and  Walekcnarr  (Grog. 
4c.  roL  L p.  296)  conjectures  that  it  is  tlie  Ytsel 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  flows  into  the 
Zugder  Zee,  Ptolemy  (Ii.  11.  § 28)  has  a place 
Navalia  (NovrfAia)  in  Great  Germania,  tlie  proilion 
of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  numbers,  is  ou  or  near 
Ptolemy's  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  whatever 
that  eastern  branch  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

NABATAEI  (Notfarcum,  ’AvarawM,  iTol.  vi.  7. 
§ 21 : Nafrtrot,  Suid.  #.  r. ; NavaraJm.  LXX.;  Nab  i- 
thae,  Sen.  //ere.  Oet.  160;  the  country,  Naflsrrolo, 
Strab. ; Natfanj^,  Joseph.),  a numerous  and  import- 
ant people  of  Arabia  Petraea,  celebrated  in  tlie  clas- 
aical  geograjihmc.  Joeepbus  describee  the  coontry 
oa  comprehending  all  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Red  Sea,  i.  e.  the  whole  of  the  nortliern  port  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  ; and  inhabited  by  tlie  descendants 
of  the  12  sons  of  Ishmael,  from  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Nchainth,  this  territory  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  S. 
Jerome,  three  centuries  later,  who  writes,  “ Nebaioth 
oninis  regio  ab  Kuphmle  usque  ad  Mare  Ru bruin 
Nabatliena  usque  hodie  dicitur,  quae  pun*  Arabiae 
cst."  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13.  § 4;  Hieron.  Comment, 
m Genet,  xxr.  13.)  The  only  allusion  to  tliiw 
people  in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  supposing  them 
identical,  is  by  their  palriarclial  designation  ; am) 
the  mention  of  the  44  ram*  of  Nebaioth,**  in  con- 
nection with  the  "*  flocks  of  Kedar”  (/so.  lx.  7), 
intimates  that  they  existed  as  a distinct  pastor.,! 
tribe.  But  they  occur  frequently  iu  history  after 
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the  captivity.  They  were  the  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Jews  in  their  struggle  for  independence;  for 
when  Judas  Maccakaeus,  with  his  brother  Jonathan, 
found  them  3 days  S.  of  the  Jordan  (cir.  n.  c.  164), 
they  received  him  amicably,  and  gave  him  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  in  Gilead  from  the  Ammonites,  under  Tiino- 
thcus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 3;  1 Maccab.  v.  24, 
Ac.);  and  when  preparing  for  an  engagement  with 
Bac chides  (cir.  B.  c.  161),  the  same  Jonathan  pro- 
posed to  place  all  their  moveable  property  in  their 
custody.  (Ib.  xiii.  1.  § 2;  1 Maccab.  ix.  33.)  But 
the  earliest  and  fullest  notice  of  this  people  and  of 
their  country  occurs  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  men- 
tions them  frequently.  In  b.  c.  312,  Antigonus, 
having  recovered  Syria  and  Palestine  out  of  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Xubataei,  and  detached  his  general  Athenaeus 
on  this  service,  with  4000‘  light-armed  troops  and 
600  light  cavalry.  The  manners  of  these  Arabs 
and  their  country  is  described  by  the  historian  in 
this  connection.  They  inhabited  tents  in  a vast 
desert  tract,  which  offered  neither  streams  nor 
fountains  to  on  invading  army.  Their  institutions, 
as  described  by  him,  bear  a striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Recbabites  in  every  particular,  M to 
drink  no  wine,  nor  to  build  houses,  nor  to  have  vine- 
yard, nor  field,  nor  seed,  but  to  dwell  in  tents.” 
(Jer.  xxxv.  6— 11.)  Diodorus  mentions  that  the 
violation  of  any  of  these  customs  was  a capital 
crime.  Their  occupations  were  chiefly  pastoral ; 
some  possessing  camels  and  others  sheep  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  the  other  Arabs,  although 
their  number  did  not  exceed  10,000;  but  they  also 
acted  as  carriers  of  the  aromatic  drugs  of  Arabia 
Felix,  which  were  discharged  at  their  great  mart  at 
Petra,  and  by  them  transported  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, at  Rkinocorura.  The  love  of  liberty  was  a 
passion  with  them;  and  their  custom,  when  attacked 
by  a more  powerful  enemy,  was  to  retire  to  the  wil- 
derness, whither  the  invaders  could  not  follow  them 
for  want  of  water.  They  themselves  hod  provided 
for  such  emergencies  vast  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
rain  water,  dug  in  the  clayey  soil,  or  excavated  in 
the  soft  rock,  and  plastered,  with  very  narrow 
mouths, — which  could  be  easily  stopped  and  con- 
cealed from  sight,  but  which  were  marked  by  indi- 
cations known  only  to  themselves, — bat  gradually 
expanding  until  they  attained  the  dimensions  of  100 
feet  square.  They  lived  on  flesh  and  milk,  olid  on 
the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  country,  such  as 
pepper  aud  wild  honey,  which  they  drank  mixed 
with  water.  There  was  an  annual  fair  held  in  their 
country,  to  which  tho  bulk  of  the  males  used  to 
resort  for  purposes  of  traffic,  leaving  their  flocks 
with  their  most  aged  men,  and  the  women  and 
children  at  Petra,  naturally  a very  strong  place, 
though  unwalled,  two  days  distant  from  the  inha- 
bited country.  Athenaeus  took  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  tbe  Nabataeans  at  the  fair,  to  attack 
Petra;  and  making  a forced  march  of  3 days  and  3 
nights  from  the  eparchy  of  Idumaea,  a distance  of 
2200  stadia,  be  assaulted  the  city  about  midnight, 
slaughtered  and  wounded  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  in  spicery  and 
silver.  [Pktra  ] On  his  retreat,  however,  he 
was  surprised  by  the  Nabataci,  and  all  bis  forces 
cut  to  pieces,  with  tbe  exception  of  50  horsemen. 
Shortly  afterwards  Antigonus  sent  another  expedi- 
tion against  Petra,  under  the  commaud  of  Demetrius ; 
but  the  inhabitants  were  prepared,  and  Demetrius 
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w?ir  glad  to  withdraw  his  army  on  receiving  such 
gifts  as  were  moot  esteemed  among  them.  (Diod. 
xix.  44 — 48,  coinp.  ii.  48.)  Jn  the  geographical 
section  of  his  work  the  author  places  them  on  t Ike 
Laianites  Sinus,  a bay  of  the  Aelanilic  gulf,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  possessing  many  villages,  both  on 
tbe  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Their  country  was 
most  populous,  and  incredibly  rich  in  cattle ; but 
their  national  character  had  degenerated  when  he 
wrote  (cir.  b.  c.  8).  They  had  formerly  lived  ho- 
nestly, content  with*  the  means  of  livelihood 
which  their  flocks  supplied  ; but  from  the  time  that 
the  kings  of  Alexandria  had  rendered  the  gulf  navi- 
gable for  merchant  vessels,  they  not  only  practised 
violence  as  wreckers,  but  made  piratical  attacks 
from  their  coasts  on  tbe  merchantmen  in  the  passage 
through  the  gulf,  imitating  in  ferocity  and  lawless- 
ness the  Tauri  in  Pontus.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
against  them,  and  the  pirates  were  captured  and 
punished,  (lb.  iii.  42,  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  777.) 
The  decrease  of  tbdr  transport  trade  and  profits,  by 
the  new  channel  opened  through  Egypt,  was  doubt- 
less the  real  cause  of  this  degeneracy.  The  trade, 
however,  was  not  entirely  diverted ; later  writers 
still  mention  Petra  of  the  Nabataei  as  the  great  en- 
trepot of  the  Arabian  commerce  (Arrian,  Periplut, 
p.  11,  ap.  Hudson,  vol.  i.),  both  of  the  Gerrhaei 
of  the  west,  and  of  the  Minoei  of  tbe  south  of  that 
peninsula.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  776.)  The  account  given 
by  Strabo  agrees  in  its  main  features  with  the  earlier 
record  of  Diodorus  Siculus ; and  he  records  at  length 
the  deception  practised  on  his  friend  Aelius  Gallus 
by  Syllaeue,  the  procurator  (^wiVporoT)  of  the  Na- 
bataei, under  the  king  Obodas;  a false  friend  of  the 
Romans,  through  whose  territory  he  firet  led  them 
on  leaving  Lcuce  Come,  where  they  had  landed. 
The  policy  of  Syllaeus  illustrates  tbe  remark  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  783),  that  the  Nabataeans  are  prudent 
and  acquisitive ; so  much  so,  that  those  who  wasted 
their  property  were  punished,  and  those  who  in- 
creased it  rewarded  by  the  state.  They  had  fow 
slaves  among  them  ; so  they  either  waited  on  them- 
selves, or  practised  mutual  servitude  in  families, 
even  in  the  reval  family.  They  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  feasting,  and  their  domestic  manners 
marked  considerable  progress  in  luxury  and  refine- 
ment, from  tbe  rude  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times 
described  by  tbe  more  ancient  author  (p.  783, 
seq.).  He  mentions  that  they  were  fire-worship- 
pers, and  sacrificed  daily  to  the  suu  on  their 
house-tops  Their  government  may  be  styled  a 
limited  monarchy,  as  the  king  was  subject  to  be 
publicly  called  to  account,  and  to  have  to  defend 
himself  before  the  people.  Their  cities  were  nn- 
walled,  and  their  country  fruitful  in  everything 
but  the  olive.  The  limits  of  their  country  are  not 
clearly  defined;  Strabo  places  them  above  th« 
Syrians,  with  the  Sabaei,  in  Arabia  Felix  (xvi.  p. 
779);  but  this  must  be  a corrupt  reading,  and  is  in- 
consistent with  his  other  notices  of  them.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  tho  promontory  near  Seal  Island  — the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  — as  extending  to  Petra 
of  the  Arabs  called  Nabataci  (p.  776),  which  he 
describes  as  situated  in  a desert  region,  particularly 
towards  Judaea,  and  only  three  or  four  days’ 
journey  from  Jericho  (p.  779).  The  approach  to 
Egypt  from  the  east,  towards  Phoenice  and  Judaea, 
was  difficult  by  way  of  Pelusium,  but  from 
Arabia  Nabataea  it  was  easy.  All  these  and 
similar  notices  serve  to  show  that,  from  the  age  of 
Antigonus  to  this  period,  the  Nabataci  had  in- 
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habited  the  land  of  Edom,  commonly  known  as 
Idumaea,  and  intimate  that  there  was  no  connection 
whatever  between  the  Idumaeans  of  Petra  in  the 
Augustine  period,  and  the  children  of  Esau  ; they 
were,  in  fact,  Nabataeans,  and  therefore,  according 
to  Josephus  and  other  ancient  authorities,  Ishmaelite 
Arabs.  How  or  when  they  had  dispossessed  the 
Edomites  does  not  appear  in  history,  nor  what  had 
become  of  the  remnant  of  the  Edomiten.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Be*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  558,  559.)  But  while  Judas 
Mitccabseus  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Nabataei,  he  was  carrying  on  a war  of  extermination 
against  the  Edomites.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii-  8.  § 1 ; 
1 Afaccab.  v.  3.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  Idumaeans  with  whom  Hy  resin  us  was  in 
alliance,  over  whom  A ret  as  reigned,  and  from  whom 
Herod  was  sprung,  are  expressly  said  to  he  Naba- 
taeans (.-In/,  xiv.  2.  § 3,  3.  §§  3,  4),  whose  alli- 
ance was  refused  by  Pom  per,  on  account  of  their 
inaptitude  for  war.  And  this  identity  is  further 
proved  by  Strabo,  who  writes  that  the  Idumaeans  and 
the  lake  (Asphalt ides) occupy  the  extreme  west  (?) 
corner  of  Judaea:  — “ These  Idumaeans  are  Na- 
bataeans ; but  being  expelled  thence  in  a sedition, 
they  withdrew  to  the  Jews  and  embraced  their  cus- 
toms.” (xvi.  p.  760.)  This  recognition  of  the 
Nabataean  origin  of  the  later  Idumaeans,  proves 
that  the  name  is  to  be  regarded  as  a geographical, 
rather  than  as  a genealogical  designation.  Pliny 
(vi.  32)  throws  little  light  upon  the  subject, 
merely  making  the  Nabataei  contiguous  to  the 
Scenite  Arabs,  with  whom  they  were  more  probably 
identical,  and  stating  that  tlie  ancients  had  placed 
tire  Thimanaei  next  to  them  (i.  e.  on  the  E.);  in 
the  place  of  whom  he  names  several  other  tribes,  as 
the  Tavcni,  Suelleni,  Arraceni,  &c.  (/bid.)  But  the 
statement  of  Josephus  that  the  Nabataei  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  name  is  still  to  be  found  in  both 
those  regions.  Thus  the  name  Rabat  is  applied  to 
a marshy  district,  described  by  Golius  as  part 
of  the  **  palustria  Chaldaeae,"  between  Warith  and 
Basra,  which  was  railed  **  pa  hides  Nabathaeorum," 
(Golius,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog.  of  A raimi,  vol.  i. 
p.  214  n.*),  while  at  the  other  extremity  the  name 
Rabat  is  given  to  a town  two  days  beyond  (i.  e. 
south)  of  El-//aura  in  the  Uedjaz,  by  an  Arabian 
geographer  (Soiouti,  cited  by  Quatremcre,  Memoirs 
sur  Us  Rabateens,  p.  38),  near  where  Jebel  Xabit  is 
marked  in  modern  maps.  The  existence  of  this  name 
in  this  locality  is  regarded  by  M.  Quatremfere  as  an 
additional  argument  for  the  identity  of  A7-//oura  with 
Leuce  Come,  proving  that  the  country  of  the  Nabataei 
did  actually  extend  so  far  south.  The  fact  of  the  origin 
of  the  Nahataeana  from  Nebaioth  the  son  of  Ishmael, 
resting  as  it  dose  on  the  respectable  authority  of 
Josephus,  followed  as  he  is  by  S.  Jerome  (Quaest. 
JJebr.  in  Genes,  tom.  ii.  p.  530),  and  all  subsequent 
writers  in  the  western  world,  has  been  tailed  in 
question  by  M.  Quatremfere  iu  the  Mdmoire  above 
referred  to ; who  maintains  that  they  are  in  no 
sense  Ishmaelites,  nor  connected  by  race  with  any 
of  the  Arab  families,  but  were  Aramaeans,  and 
identical  with  the  Chaldaeana.  He  cites  a hoet  of 
ancient  and  most  respectable  native  Arabic  authors 
in  proof  of  this  theory  ; according  to  whose  state- 
ments the  name  N a bats  or  Nabataeans  de»dgnated 
the  primitive  and  indigenous  population  of  Chaldaea 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  probably  those  whom 
Eusebius  designates  Babylonians  in  contradistinction 
from  the  Clin  Ida  vans.  They  occupied  the  whole  of  ; 
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that  country  afterwards  called  Irak -Arab,  in  the 
moat  extended  sense  of  that  name,  even  compre- 
hending several  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  ; and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Masnudi  mentions  a rem- 
nant of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldaeana  existing  in 
his  day  in  the  very  place  which  is  designated  the 
marshes  of  the  Nabataeans,  i.e.  in  the  villages  situ- 
ated in  the  swampy  ground  between  Wasitb  and 
Basra.  (Ib.  p.  66.)  Other  authors  mention  Naba- 
taeans near  Jathrib  or  Medina,  which  would  account 
for  the  Jebel  Ribat  in  that  vicinity;  and  another 
section  of  them  in  Bahrein,  on  the  eastern  coa>t  of 
the  peninsula,  who  had  become  Arabs,  as  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  the  prortnee  of  Oman  are  said  to  hare 
become  Nabataeans,  (lb.  p.  80  ) This  settlement  of 
Nabataeans  in  the  Persian  Gulf  may  be  alluded  to  by 
Strabo,  who  relates  that  the  Chaldaeans,  banished 
from  their  country,  settled  themselves  in  the  town  of 
Gerrha,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  (xvi.  p.  766  ); 
which  fact  would  account  for  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  merchants  of  Gerrha  and  three 
of  Petra  above  referred  to ; the  Nabataei  of  Petra 
being  a branch  of  some  family  also  from  Babylon 
and  perhnps  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
same  political  revolution  that  dispossessed  the  re- 
fugees of  Gerrha.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  ingenious  and 
forcible  arguments  of  M.  Quatremcre  leave  little 
doubt  that  this  remarkable  |«ople,  which  appears 
so  suddenly  and  comparatively  late  on  the  stage  of 
Arabian  history,  to  disappear  as  suddenly  after  a 
brief  and  brilliant  career  of  mercantile  activity  and 
success,  were  not  natives  of  the  soil,  but  aliens  of 
another  race  and  family  into  which  they  were  sub- 
sequently merged,  again  to  reappear  in  the  annals  of 
their  own  original  scats,  (lb.  pp.  88 — 90.)  Reland 
gives  a different  account  of  the  identity  of  the  names 
in  the  two  quarters.  ( Palaesttna , p.  94.)  [G.  W.] 

NABATHRAE.  [Akvaltkil] 

NABIA'NI  (Natftoi'oi),  a tribe  of  the  Caucasus, 
whom  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  couples  with  the  Parixani 
(na7{<wjf),  about  the  Palus  Maeutis.  [E.  B.  J.J 
NABL1S,  a river  of  Germany,  flowing  into  the 
Danube  from  the  north,  and  probably  identical  with 
the  Raab  in  Bavaria.  (Venat.  Fort.  vi.  11 ; Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  26,  who  calls  it  Nahus  or  Navus.)  [L.  S.] 
NABRISSA  or  NEBRISSA  (N dSparca,  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  140,  143;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §12;  Nebrissa,  in  old 
edit*,  of  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  but  Sillig  reads  Nabrissn; 
Nebrissa,  SiL  iii.  393),  sumained  Yeneria,  a town  of 
the  Turdetani  in  Hispanin  Baetica,  situated  upon  the 
aestuary  of  the  river  Baeti*.  According  to  Silius 
(L  c.)  it  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Now  fobrija.  (Florez,  £$p.  Sagr.  xii.  p.  60.) 

NABRUM,  a river  of  Gednmis,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vi.  23.  s.  26).  It  must  have  been  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabia,  between  this  river  and  the  Indus; 
but  its  exact  {ration  cannot  be  determined.  It  b 
not  mentioned  in  the  voyage  of  Neerchus.  [V.1 
NACMU'SII.  [Mauretania.] 

NACOLEIA,  NACO'LIA  (Ncur 6\*ta.  NouroAfa), 
a town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  between  Dorvlaeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  on  the  upper  course  of  ihe  river 
Thymbree.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; 
Ptol.  v.  2.  § 22.)  In  tne  earlier  times,  the  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a place  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  later  writer*  often  mention  it.  It  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  fact  that  the  em- 
ner»r  Valens  there  defeated  the  usurper  Procopius. 
(Amin.  Marc,  xxvii.  27;  comp.  Xoaiin.  iv.  8;  Sorrat. 

, But.  Reel,  iv.  5 ; Suzum.  iv.  8.)  In  the  leign  of 
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Areadius,  N.icolcia  was  occupied  by  a Gothic  gar- 
rison, which  revolted  against  the  einporor.  (Phi- 
l'«storg.  xi.  8;  comp.  Hicrocl  p.  678  ; Cone.  Chal- 
ced.  p.  578.)  The  Peuting.  Table  places  it  20 
n'.iles  south  of  Dory  lac  urn,  and  Col.  Leake  ( Asia 
Minor,  p.  24)  is  inclined  to  identify  the  place  with 
PUmesk  Kale  si,  near  Doganlu,  where  he  saw  some 
Very  remarkable,  apparently  sepulchral,  monuments. 
But  the  monuments  alluded  to  by  Leake  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  a more  important  place  than  Na- 
t'oleia,  and  Texier  ( Deter  ipL  de  FA  tie  A fin.  Vul.  L) 
a»«erts  that  it  is  proved  by  coins  that  Nacoleia  was 
situated  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Sulighasi,  on  the 
north-west  of  Poganlu.  [L.  S.] 

NACO'NA  (HaKunnj,  Steph.  B. : Etk.  No kw~ 
raws'),  a town  of  Sicily  mentioned  only  by  Stephanos 
of  Byzantium,  who  cites  Philistus  as  his  authority. 
The  accuracy  of  tlie  name  is,  however,  confirmed  by 
coins,  the  earliest  of  which  bear  the  legend  NAKO- 
NAION,  while  those  of  iMter  date  have  NAKA- 
NAIAN.  From  one  of  the  latter  we  learn  that  the 
town  had  been  occupied  by  the  Campanians.  Appa- 
rently at  the  same  period  with  Aetna  and  Entella. 
(Millingen,  Ancient  Coins,  pp.  33 — 35;  Sestini, 
Lett.  Sum.  vol.  vii.  pi.  1.)  There  is  no  clue  to  its 
position.  [E.  II.  B.] 

NA'CRASA  (N dKpatra),  a town  in  tiie  north  of 
I-3rdia,  on  the  road  from  Thyatira  to  Pergamum. 
(t*tol.  v.  2.  § 16;  Hierocl.  p.  670,  where  it  is  called 
■'Awpatroj.)  Chishull  (Ant.  Asiat.  p.  146)  lias 
identified  the  place  by  means  of  coins  with  Bakhir , 
or  Bakri,  somewhat  to  the  north-east  of  Somma. 
(Comp.  Arundell,  Seven  Churches , p.  276.)  [L.  S.] 


NAEBIS  or  NEBIS.  [Gaclakcia,  VoL  I. p.933; 
Mini  us.] 

NAELUS  (NeuXor,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 5),  a river  on 
the  north  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacsici,  a tribe  of  the  Astures.  Now 
the  Salon. 

NAGADIBA  (Na7d5i§a,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 7:  Eth. 
NaydSiGot,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 9),  a town  in  the  NE. 
comer  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  capital  Anurograintnum. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  same  name  to  one  of  a group  of 
islands  which,  he  states,  surrounded  Ceylon,  (vii.  4. 
§ 13).  The  name  may  be  a corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  Sagadtcipa,  which  would  mean  Island  of 
Snakes.  £\r.] 

NAGARA  (Nd-yapa),  a city  in  the  NW.  part  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  distinguished  in  Ptolemy  by 
the  title  rj  aai  AtorvodroAir  (vii.  1.  § 43).  It 
is  no  doubt  the  present  Sugar,  between  the  Kabul 
river  and  the  Indus.  From  the  second  name  which 
Ptolemy  has  preserved,  we  are  led  to  believe  tliat 
this  is  the  same  place  as  Nysa  or  Nyssa,  which  was 
spared  from  plunder  and  destruction  by  Alexander 
because  the  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  had  been 
founded  hy  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  when  he  conquered 
the  Indians.  (Arrian,  Anab.  v.  1;  Curt  viii.  10. 
§ 7.)  A mountain  called  Meron  was  said  to  over- 
hang the  city,  which  was  also  connected  with  the 
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legend  of  Bacchus  having  been  reared  in  the  thigh 
of  Zeus.  f \\] 

NAGARA.  [Marsyabae.] 

NAGEIRI  (N dyttpoi  or  Nariytipoi,  ptol.  vii.  4. 
§ 9),  one  of  the  two  most  southern  tribes  of  Tapro- 
bane (Ceylon).  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  what  Ptolemy  calls,  and 
what  are  still,  “ the  Elepliant  Pastures,"  and  to  have 
had  a town  called  the  city  of  Dionysus  (Atovvcov 
r6\is  or  tUpor),  which  Is  probably  represented  now 
by  the  ruins  of  Kattregam  (Davy,  Account  of  Cey- 
lon, p.  420;  Ritter,  Erdhsnde , vi.  p.  22);  if  those 
are  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  remains  of  Mor- 
dulamne.  ryi 

NA'GIDUS  (Ndyibor:  Etk.  Ncryi8«oj).  a town  of 
Cilicia  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been  colonised  by 
the  Samians.  Stephanus  B.  mentions  an  island 
named  Nagidusa,  which  corresponds  to  a little  rock 
about  200  feet  long,  close  to  the  castle  of  A namour. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  670;  Mela,  i.  13.  §5;  Scylax,  p.  40; 
Steph.  B.  #.  r. ; Beaufort,  Karamania , p.  206;  Cra- 
mer, Asia  Minor , vol.  ii.  p.  326. 


NAGNATA  (NdTvcrra,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §4,  in  the  old 
editt.  Mo iyeara),  an  important  town  (x6\ts  Art- 
trrj/xos)  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nagnatae  (Nayvarai,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 5),  pro- 
bably sitnated  upon  Sligo  Bay. 

NAHALAL  (Na€ad\,  LXX),  a city  of  the  tribe 
of  Zubulon,  mentioned  only  in  Joshua  (xix.  15). 
Eusebius  identifies  it  with  a village  named  Nila 
(NeiAd),  ir.  Bata  tinea ; but  Relnnd  justly  remarks, 
that  this  in  without  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabnlon.  (Pcdaestina,  s.  v.  p.  904.)  [G.  W.] 

NAHARVALI,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Lygii,  in  the  north-east  of  Germany.  Tacitus 
(Germ.  43)  relates  that  the  country  inhabited  by 
them  (probably  about  the  Vistula)  contained  an 
ancient  and  mnch  revered  grove,  presided  over  by  n 
priest  in  female  attire.  It  was  sacred  to  twin  gods 
called  Alois,  whom  Tacitus  identifies  with  Castor 
and  Pollux.  (Lathain  on  Tac.  Germ.  1.  c. ; Spren- 
%e\.  Erlauter.  zu  Tac.  Germ.  p.  140.)  [L.  S.J 

NAIN  (Naf*),  a village  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke  as  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  widow’s 
son  (vii.  11).  Fhisebius  places  it  two  miles  S.  of 
Mount  Tabor,  near  Kndor,  in  the  district  of  Soytho- 
pnlis  (Onomast.  s.  rv.'HrSwp  and  Nalp).  where  a 
poor  village  of  the  same  name  is  found  at  the  present 
day,  on  the  northern  sloj*  of  Little  Hermon,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  W.  of  ’ Aindor . (Robinson, 
Bib.  Pcs.  vol.  iii.  p.  226.)  [G.  W.] 

NAI0T1I  (N auaOtr  'Panq,  LXX.  in  1 Sam.  xix. 
18,  19.  22,  23).  [Rama.]  [G.  W.] 

NAISSUS  (NaloWj,  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Natooos, 
Ptol.  iii.  9-  § 6;  Naftror,  Zosim.  iii.  11;  Nafodr, 
Hicrocl.  p.  654),  an  important  town  in  Upper  Moe- 
sia,  situated  in  the  district  Dardania,  upon  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  river  Margus,  and  upon  the  military 
road  running  through  this  country.  It  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Xaissus  that  Claudius  R,  gained 
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bis  victory  over  the  Goths  in  A.D.  269  (Zositn.  i. 
45);  but  the  town  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Constantine  the  Great.  (Stepb.  B s.  r.  ; 
Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  9.  p.  56,  ed.  Bonn.) 
It  waa  destroyed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila  (Priscus, 
p.  171,  ed.  Bonn.),  but  was  restored  by  Justinian 
(Procop.  iv.  1,  where  it  is  called  Naisopolis).  It 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Nissa,  upon  the  river 
Xissava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava. 

NALATA.  [Dai.matia.] 

NAMADUS  (fi&paJLos,  or  Sapabijs,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§§  5,  31,  62,  65),  a great  river  of  Western  India, 
which,  after  rising  in  the  M.  Vindius  ( Vindhya 
Mountains),  falls  into  the  S.  Barygazcnus  (Gulf  of 
Cambay),  not  far  from  the  town  of  Beroach . In  the 
PeripL  M.  Erythr.  (Geogr.  Grace,  vol.  i.  p.  29 1,  ed. 
Mtiller)  the  river  is  called  Nmmmdius  (Na/ad5tof). 
The  present  name  is  Ncrbtidda , which,  like  the 
Greek  form,  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Xarmdda,  “ pleasant.”  (Forbes,  Oriental  Mem. 

ii.  pp.  8,  104— 112.)  [V.] 

NAMNETES,  NANNE'TES  (Na^rm,  Ptol. 

ii.  8.  § 9),  for  there  is  authority  for  both  forms, 

were  a Gallic  people  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liger 
(Loire),  and  on  the  sea.  The  river  separated  them 
from  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi.  (Strab.  ir.  p.  190.) 
Their  chief  town  was  Cotidivicnum  (Xante*).  When 
Caesar  was  carrying  on  his  war  with  the  Vcneti, 
these  maritime  Galli  called  in  to  their  aid  the 
Osismi,  Xannetes,  and  other  neighbouring  i*ople. 
(Cacs.  B.  G.  iii.  9.)  The  Brivates  Portus  of  Ptolemy 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  Namnetes.  The  former 
diocese  of  Xante*  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  the  Namnetes.  [G.  L.j 

NANAGU'NA  (Nawyoorar,  Ptol.  vii.  1 . §§  7,  32, 
36),  a considerable  river  of  Western  India,  which 
rises,  like  the  Xerbudda,  in  the  Vindhya  Mountain*, 
and  flows  into  the  Indian  Occau  to  the  S.  of  the 
former  river,  not  far  from  Surat.  Its  present  name 
is  the  Tapati  or  Tapti.  (Lassen,  Ind.  Alterth. 
vol.  i.  p.  88.  [V*] 

NANIGEIRI.  [Nageiiu.] 

NANTUATES,  a people  who  bordered  on  the 
Allobroges,  who  in  Caesar's  time  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provincia.  Caesar  (B.  G. 

iii.  1 ) at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  u.  c.  57  cent 
Servius  Galba  with  some  troops  into  the  country  of 
the  “ Nantuates,  Verugri  and  Seduni,  who  extend 
from  the  borders  of  the  Allobroges,  the  Lacus 
Lemannus  and  the  river  Rhone  to  the  summits  of 
the  Alps."  The  position  of  the  Seduni  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  about  Sitten  or  Sion,  and  of  the 
Veragri  lower  down  at  Martigny  or  Martinach, 
being  ascertained,  we  must  place  the  N&ntuates  in 
the  Ckablai*,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Leman  lake, 
a position  which  is  conformable  to  Caesar's  text. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  204)  who  probably  got  his  information 
from  Caesar’s  work,  speaks  “ of  the  Veragri,  Kan- 
tuatae,  and  the  Leman  lake from  which  we 
might  infer  that  the  Nantuates  were  near  the  lake. 
An  inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  ac- 
cording to  Guichenon's  testimony  was  found  at 
Maurice , which  is  in  the  Valai*  lower  down  than 
Martigny , contains  the  words  44  Nantuates  patrono 
and  if  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  spot  where  it  is 
found,  it  is  some  evidence  that  the  Nantuates  were 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valai*.  But  if  the  Nan- 
tuates were  neighbours  of  the  Allobroges,  they  must 
have  extended  westward  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  lake  into  the  Chablai*.  The  Chablai*  is  that 
part  of  bavuy  which  lies  along  the  Lcmnn  lake 
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] between  the  Arte  and  the  Valai*.  It  is  not  certain 
| how  far  the  Allobroges  extended  along  the  Leman 
lake  east  of  Geneva,  which  town  was  in  their 
teiritory.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  word 
Xani  in  the  Celtic  language  signifies  *•  running 
xvater and  it  is  said  that  in  the  dialect  of  Savoy, 
every  little  mountain  stream  is  called  Xant,  and 
that  there  are  many  streams  of  this  name.  X ant 
is  also  a Welsh  word  for  stream. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Caesar,  where  the 
name  Nantuates  occurs  in  the  common  texts  ( B.  G. 

iv.  10),  which  has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  says 
that  tlio  Khcnus  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Lepontii 
who  occupy  the  Alps,  and  that  it  flows  by  a long 
distance  (longo  spatio)  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates,  llelvetii,  and  others.  Walckenaer  affirms 
(Gtog.  (fc.  voL.  i.  p.  558)  that  the  best  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  have  Vatuatiuin  ; 
but  this  is  not  true.  The  readings  in  this  pa.-vrage 
are  Nautuatium,  Natuantium,  Vatuantium,  Man- 
tuantium,  and  some  other  varieties.  (Caesar,  ed. 
Schncid.)  Strabo  (iv.  p.  192)  says  that  the  Aetoatac 
(Alrovdrai)  inhabit  the  first  part  of  the  coui>«  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that  the  souices  of  the  river  are 
in  their  country  near  Mount  Adulas.  Casaubon 
changed  Aetuatae  into  Nantuatae  to  make  it  agree 
with  Caesar’s  text,  and  Cluver  changed  it  into 
Helvetii.  Both  changes  are  opposed  to  sound  criti- 
cism. The  name  in  Caesars  text  is  not  certain, 
and  in  Strabo  it  may  be  wrong,  but  nothing  is 
plainer  than  that  these  people,  whatever  is  their 
name,  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Oberlin  in 
his  edition  of  Caesar  has  put  the  name  44  Sanitie- 
tinm"  in  place  of  “ Nontuatium ;”  but  the  Sn- 
runetes  of  Pliny  were  in  the  valley  of  Sargan*. 
Gm.skurd  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  192)  lias  adopted 
the  alteration  ‘•Helvetii"  in  his  translation;  ami 
very  injudiciously,  for  the  Helvetii  were  not  in  the 
high  Alps.  Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  349)  would  also 
alter  Strabo's  Aetuatae  into  Nantuatae  to  fit  the 
common  text  of  Caesar  ; and  he  gives  his  explanation 
of  the  position  of  the  Nantuatae,  which  is  a very 
bad  explanation.  The  Nantuates  occur  among  the 
Alpine  peoples  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Trophy  of 
Augustus  (l’lin.  iii.  20),  and  they  are  placed  thus: 

44  Lepontii,  Uberi,  Nantuates,  Seduni,  Veragri/*  from 
which,  if  we  can  conclude  anything,  we  may  con- 
clude that  these  Nantuates  are  tlie  Nantuates  of  the 
Lower  Valai*.  [G.  L.J 

NAPAEI.  [Taubica  Chkrsoxesub.] 

NAPARIS  (N&wapis,  Herod,  iv.  48),  nn  affluent 
of  the  later,  identified  by  Schafarik  (Sla  trite  he 
Alterthumer,  vol.  i.  p.  506)  with  the  Ai*us  of  the 
Peutingcr  Table.  It  is  one  of  the  rivers  which  take 
their  source  in  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  probably 
the  Ardechich.  [E.  B.  J.j 

NAPATA  (Ndwara,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820;  PtoL 
iv.  7.  § 19,  viiL  16.  § 8;  Nairaraf,  Stepli.  B.  *.  v. ; 
Taj'drrj,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.),  was  the  capital  of  an 
Aethiopian  kingdom,  north  of  the  insular  region  of 
Meroe,  and  in  about  lat.  19°  N.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  difficulty  in  determining  the  true  position 
of  Napata,  as  Strabo  (l  c.)  places  it  much  farther  N. 
than  Pliny,  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
it  is  the  designation  of  a royal  residence,  which 
might  be  moveable,  rather  than  of  a fixed  locality. 
Ritter  (ErdLunde,  vol.  i.  p.  591)  brings  Napata  as 
far  north  as  Prim  is  (I  brim),  and  the  ruins  at  Jp- 
savibul,  whilo  Mannert,  Ukert,  and  other  geogra- 
phers believe  it  tc  have  been  Meratct , on  the  furthest 
northern  point  of  the  region  of  Meroe.  It  is,  bow. 
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era\  generally  placed  at  the  E.  extremity  of  that 
frtv-at  bend  of  the  Nile,  which  skirt*  the  desert  of  Ba- 
hiowUi  [Nurse],  and  near  Mount  Birkel (Gcbcl-el- 
Hirkel ),  a site  which  answers  nearly  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Napnta,  in  Pliny  (L  c.).  Napata  was  the 
furthest  point  S.  beyond  Egypt,  whither  the  arms  of 
Home  penetrated,  and  it  wus  taken  and  plundered  by 
Petronins,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus,  in  n.  c.  22. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.)  Nor  does  Napata  seem  ever  to 
have  recovered  its  earlier  greatness;  for  Nero’s  sur- 
veyors found  only  an  inconsiderable  town  there,  and 
afterwards  all  traces  of  this  city  vanish.  The  govern- 
ment of  Napata,  like  that  of  Meroe,  was  often  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  women,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Candace  ( Acts  of  AposL  viiL  27;  Euseb.  Jlist. 
Eccles.  ii.  1 ; TxeUes,  Chiliad,  iiL  r.  885);  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Schendy,  Burckhardt  found  in  the  present 
cvntury  a similar  regimen.  Napata,  if  not  a colony,  ! 
was  probably  at  one  time  among  the  dependencies  of 
Meroe.  The  government  and  religion  were  the 
eainc  in  both;  and  from  the  monuments  discovered 
in  either,  both  seem  to  have  been  in  a similar  state 
of  civilisation.  If  Merawe,  indeed,  represent  the 
ancient  Napata,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  latter 
city  was  the  second  capital  of  the  Mesopotamian 
region  of  Meroe. 

Napata  owed  much  of  its  wealth  and  importance 
to  ita  being  the  terminus  of  two  considerable  cara- 
van routes:  — (1)  One  crowing  the  desert  of  Bahi- 
ouda;  (2)  The  other  further  to  the  N.  running  from 
the  city  to  the  island  Gagaude*  in  the  Nile  (Plin. 
vi.  35),  the  modern  Argo.  (Russegger,  Karte  r on 
Ntibien.)  Although  Napata  was  surrounded  by 
Nomade  hordes,  its  proper  population  was  probably 
as  civilised  as  that  of  Meroe,  at  least  its  wealth  pre- 
supposes settlement  and  security.  Its  commerce 
consisted  in  an  interchange  of  the  products  of  Lioya 
and  Arabia,  and  it  was  near  enough  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Nile  to  enjoy  a share  in  the  profitable  trade 
in  ivory  and  hides  which  were  obtained  from  the 
chase  of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant.  If  the 
ruins  which  are  found  near  Mount  Birkel  represent 
Napata,  the  city  can  have  been  second  only  to  the 
golden  city  of  the  Aethiopians,  Meroe  itself.  (Dio- 
dor. liii.  8.)  On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  are 
found  two  temples  and  a considerable  necropolis. 
The  former  were  dedicated  to  Osiris  and  Ammon; 
and  the  sculptures  representing  the  Ammonian  and 
Oairian  worship,  are  inferior  in  execution  and  design 
to  none  of  the  Nubian  monuments.  Avenues  of 
sphinxes  lead  up  to  the  Ammonium,  which  exhihits  in 
its  ruins  the  plan  of  the  great  temples  of  Aegypt. 
On  the  walls  of  the  Osirian  temple,  which  Calli- 
and  ( Lisle  de  Meroe)  calls  a Typhonium,  are  re- 
presented Ammon- Ra  and  his  usual  attendants. 
The  intaglios  exhibit  Ammon  or  Osiris  receiving 
gifts  of  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  articles,  or  offering 
sacrifice  ; strings  of  captives  taken  in  war  are 
kneeling  before  their  conqueror.  On  the  gateway 
leading  to  the  court  of  the  necropolis,  Osiris  was 
carved  in  the  act  of  receiving  gifts  as  lord  of  the 
lower  world.  The  pyramids  themselves  are  of  con- 
siderable magnitude ; but  having  been  built  of  the 
sandstone  of  Mount  Birkel,  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  periodical  rains,  and  have  been  still  more 
injured  by  man. 

Among  the  ruins,  which  probably  cover  the  site 
of  the  arcient  Napata  are  two  lions  of  red  granite, 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Amuncph  UL  the  other  of 
Amuntuonch.  They  were  brought  to  England  by 
Lord  Prudhoe,  and  now  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
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Gallery  of  Antiquities  in  tho  British  Museum. 
The  style  and  execution  of  these  figures  belong  to 
the  most  perfect  period  of  Aegyptian  art,  the  xviiith 
dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  Whether  these  lions  once 
marked  the  southern  limit  of  tho  dominions  of 
Aegypt,  or  whether  they  were  trophies  brought 
from  Aegypt,  by  its  Aethiopian  conquerors,  cannot 
be  determined.  (Hoskins,  Travels , pp.  161.  288; 
Calliaud,  Lisle  de  Meroe\  Transact,  of  /loyal  Soc. 
Lit.  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p.  54.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NAPETI'NUS  SINUS  (i  NainjTiros  tnfAvot) 
was  the  name  given  by  some  writers  to  the  gulf  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Terinaens  Sinus,  and  now  called  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Eufemia.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name,  which  is  cited  from  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
both  by  Strabo  and  Dionysius.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  255  ; 
Dionys.  L 35.)  Aristotle  calls  the  same  gulf  the 
Lametine  Gulf  (8  fiap-nrlvot  k6\wos,  Ariat.  Pol. 
vii.  10),  from  a town  of  the  name  of  Lametiutn  or 
Lametini ; and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of  Kape- 
tinm,  situated  on  its  shores.  Bnt  we  have  no  other 
evidence  of  this ; an  inscription,  which  lias  been 
frequently  cited  to  show  that  there  existed  a town  of 
the  name  as  late  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almost 
certainly  spurious.  (Mommsen,  Jnscr.  Regn.  Neap. 
App.  No.  936  ) [E.  II.  B.l 

NAPHTALI.  [Palaesttna.] 

NAPOCA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 

NAR  (8  N dp,  Strab.:  A'ero),  a considerable  river 
of  Central  Italy,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Tiber.  It  rises  in  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Apennines  known  as  the  Monti  della  Sibilla  (the 
Mons  Fiscellus  of  Pliny),  on  the  confines  of  Um- 
bria and  Picenum,  from  whence  it  has  a course  of 
about  40  miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber, 
which  it  enters  5 miles  above  Ocriculum,  after 
flowing  under  the  walls  of  Interamna  and  Narnia. 
(Strab.  v.  pp.  227,  235;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Lucan, 
i.  475;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  15.)  About  5 miles  above  the 
former  city,  it  receives  the  tributary  stream  of  the 
Veljnus;  a river  as  large  as  itself,  and  which 
brings  down  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Locus 
Veliui,  with  those  of  the  valleys  that  open  out  at 
Reate.  The  Nar  and  Velinus  together  thus  drain  tho 
whole  western  declivity  of  the  Central  Apennines 
through  a space  of  above  60  miles.  The  Nar  is 
remarkable  for  its  white  and  sulphureous  waters, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Ennius  and  Virgil  as  well 
as  Pliny.  (Ennius,  Ann.  vii.  Fr.  19;  Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  517;  Plin.  iii.  12.  §.  17.)  It  is  singular  that 
the  last  writer  has  confounded  the  Nar  with  the 
Velinus,  and  speaks  of  the  former  as  draining  the 
Locus  Velini,  into  which  it  fulls  near  Reate.  Both 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  correctly  rej  re- 
sent the  waters  of  the  lake  as  carried  off  into  the 
Nar,  which  is  now  effected  by  an  artificial  cut 
forming  the  .celebrated  Cascade  of  the  Ve/mo,  or 
Falls  of  Temu  This  channel  was  first  opened  by 
M\  Curios,  about  b.  c.  272,  but  there  must  always 
have  been  some  natural  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the 
Velino.  (Plin.  L c.;  Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  15;  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  79.)  The  Nar  was  reckoned  in  ancient 
times  navigable  for  small  vessels;  and  Tacitus 
speaks  of  Piso,  tho  murderer  of  Germanicua,  ns 
embarking  at  Narnia,  and  descending  from  thenoo 
by  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  [E-  H.  B.] 

NARAGGERA.  a town  of  Numidia,  near  which 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  pitched  bis  camp,  and  had  an 
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interview  with  Hannibal,  before  tlte  great  battle  of 
the  19th  of  October,  ft.  c.  202  (Liv.  xxx.  29,  the  ; 
reading  M apyepty,  Polyb.  xv.  5,  is  false).  Narag- 
gera  was  30  or  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Sicca  (12  M. 
P.  Pent  Tab.),  and  20  M.  P to  tlie  E of  Tbagura. 
{Anton,  ltin .)  Shaw  {Trav.  p.  130)  found  at 
Cass'r  Jebir , some  fragments  of  an  aqueduct  with 
other  footsteps  of  an  ancient  city,  which,  with  the 
fountains  close  adjoining,  and  the  absence  of  good 
water  in  the  neighbourhood,  induced  him  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  spot  near  which  Scipio  is  said  to 
have  encamped  for  the  benefit  of  the  water. 

These  ruins  at  Kass'r  Jebir  are  marked  in  the 
Carte  de  la  province  de  Constantine,  Paris,  1837. 
Comp.  Barth,  Karte  Vom  Nord  A frikanisclien 
Gestadeland.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARBASOTIUM  FORUM.  [Gallakcia,  VuLI. 
p.  934.  a.] 

NARBO  MARTIUS  (h  N ipScsv.  Pth.  Kap€w- 
rfyrtot,  Nap€afrirrjst  N apSaiot,  Narbouensis  : Nar- 
bonne),  a town  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 9)  enumerates  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages, 
under  the  name  of  Narbon  Colonia.  He  places  it 
five  minutes  south  of  the  latitude  of  Massalia  ( J/ar- 
seille),  and  in  43°  N.  lat.  It  is,  however,  some 
minutes  north  of  43°  N.  lat.,  and  more  than  five 
minutes  south  of  Massilia.  Hipparchus  placed 
Narbo  and  Massilia  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
(Strub.  ii.  p.  106.)  Narbo  was  on  the  Atax 
{Aude).  and  xiL  M.P.  from  the  sea.  (Plin.  iii.  4.) 
Pliny  seems  to  place  Narbo  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volcae  Tectosages,  but  his  text  is  obscure.  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  186)  distinctly  places  Narbo  in  the  territory  of 
the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  he  adds  that  Nemau&us 
was  their  chief  city.  It  seems,  indeed,  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Volcae  Arecomici  possessed  the  coast 
about  Xttrbo,  for  the  chief  city  of  the  Tectosages 
was  Tolosa  {Toulouse),  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne. 
Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  Narbo  a colonia  of  the  Atarini 
[Atax]  and*  the  Deemnani.  Ausonius  {De 
Claris  UrbUms , Narbo ) does  not  say,  as  some  have 
suppled,  that  Narbo  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tectosages,  but  that  the  Tectosages  formed  the 
western  part  of  Narbonensis,  which  is  true.  The 
conclu>i»n  from  Caesar  {B.  G.  vii.  6)  is  that  Narbo 
was  not  in  the  country  of  the  Arecomici ; but  Caesar 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  such  matters. 

The  (xwition  of  Narbo  at  Narbonne  is  easily  de- 
termined by  the  name,  by  the  river  Atax,  and  by 
the  measures  along  the  mad  from  Italy  into  Spain. 
The  road  from  Arelate  {Arles)  through  Nemausus 
{Nimes),  Ceasero  {St.  Tiberi),  and  Baelerrae  {Be- 
tiers)  to  Narbo,  is  in  the  Antonine  ltin.  There  is 
also  a route  both  in  the  Antonine  ltin.  and  in  the 
Table  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaux),  through  Tolosa 
{Toulouse) and  Carcaso  ( Carcassonne ) to  Narbo, 

The  name  Narbon  {b  Ndp€vv)  was  also  one 
name  of  the  river  Atax,  for  Polybius  calls  the  river 
Narbon.  [Atax.]  The  form  Narbona  occurs  in 
inscriptions;  and  there  is  authority  for  this  form 
also  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar.  {B.  G.  iii.  20,  ed.  Selin., 
and  viii.  46.)  According  to  Stephanas  (#.  r.),  Mar- 
cianos calls  it  Narhoncsia;  but  this  is  clearly  an 
adjective  form.  Hecatacus,  who  is  the  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name  Napfeuot,  must  have  supposed 
a name  Narba  or  Narbe.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Marti  us  is  not  certain.  The  Roman  colony  of  Narbo 
was  settled,  B.  C.  118,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Mar- 
cias Rex  and  M.  Porcius  Cato;  but  the  founder  of 
the  colony  was  L.  Licinius  Cross  us.  (Cic.  Brut. 
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c.  43.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name 
Martius  was  given  to  the  place  because  of  the  war- 
like natives  of  the  country  against  whom  the 
settlers  had  to  protect  themselves.  But  this  is  not 
probable.  Others,  again,  have  conjectured  that  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Legio  Martin  (Veil.  Pater, 
ii.  8,  ed.  Burmann);  and  the  orthography  Martia  is 
defended  by  an  inscription,  Narbo  Mart.  (Grater, 
ccxxix.),  and  a coin  of  Goltzius.  To  this  it  is  ob- 
jected, by  a writer  quoted  by  Ukert  ( Gallien,  p.  4 1 0), 
that  the  Legio  Martia  was  first  formed  by  Augustus, 
and  that  Cicero  mentions  the  title  Martiu*.  {Ad 
Pam.  x.  33.)  Forbiger  copies  Ukert.  It  appears 
that  neither  of  them  looked  at  Cicero’s  letter,  in 
which  he  speaks,  not  of  Narbo  Martius  or  Marcias, 
but  of  the  Legio  Martia,  which  existed  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Cicero,  however,  does  speak  of 
Narbo  Marcius,  as  it  stands  in  Orelli’s  text.  {Pro 
Pont.  c.  1.)  The  Latin  MSS.  write  the  word  both 
Marcius  and  Martius;  and  the  same  variation  occurs 
in  many  other  words  of  the  same  termination.  The 
most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  the  name  Marti u* 
or  Marcius  is  the  name  of  the  consul  Marcius  (n.  c*. 
118),  who  was  fighting  in  this  year  against  a Li- 
gurian people,  named  StoenL  The  name  may  have 
been  written  Narbo  Marcias  in  Ciceros  time,  and 
afterwards  corrupted. 

Narbo  was  an  old  town,  placed  in  a good  position 
on  the  road  into  Spain  and  into  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne ; a commercial  place,  we  inny  certainly 
assume,  from  the  earliest  time  of  its  existence. 
There  was  a tradition  that  the  country  of  Nar- 
bonne was  once  occupied  by  Bebryce-*.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frog.  Vales,  vi.  ed.  Reitn.,  and  the  reference  to  Zo- 
naras.)  The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Narbo  is 
Heca’aeus,  quoted  by  Stephanus ; and,  accordingly, 
we  conclude  that  Narbo  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
acra.  The  first  Roman  settlement  in  South  Gallia 
w’as  Aquae  Scxtiae  {Aix),  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Rhone.  The  second  was  Narbo  Martins,  by  which 
the  Romans  secured  the  road  into  Spain.  Cicero 
calls  Narbo  “ a colony  of  Roman  citizens,  a watch 
tower  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a bulwark  opposed 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  nations  in  those  parts." 
During  Coear’a  ware  in  Gallia  this  Roman  colony 
was  an  important  position.  When  l*.  Cruasua  in- 
vaded Aquitnnia  (b.  c.  56)  he  got  help  from  Tolosa, 
Carcaso,  and  Narbo,  at  all  which  places  there  w as 
a muster-roll  of  the  fighting  men.  {B.  G.  iii.  20.) 
In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (n  c.  52),  Narbo 
was  threatened  by  Lucterius,  but  Caesar  came  to 
its  relief.  {B.  G.  vii.  7.)  A second  colony  was 
settled  at  Narbo,  or  the  old  one  rather  strength- 
ened by  a supplement um  under  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  4)  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Some  of  the 
tenth  legion,  Caesar’s  favourite  legion,  were  settled 
here,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  fiame  Decumanorura 
Colonia.  (Plin.  iii.  4.)  The  name  Julia  Paterna, 
which  appears  on  inscriptions  and  in  Martial,  is 
derived  from  the  dictator  Caesar.  The  estahli&h- 
ment  of  Narbo  was  the  cause  of  the  decline 
Massilia.  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Au 
gust  us  and  Tiberius,  says  (iv.  p.  186):  “ that  Narbo 
is  the  port  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  it  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  port  of  the  rest  of 
Celtice;  so  much  docs  it  surpass  other  towns  in 
trade.”  (The  latter  part  of  Strabo’s  text  is  corrupt 
here.)  The  tin  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  and  of  Britain  passed  by  way  of  Narbo,  as 
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it  did  also  to  Masai lia.  (Diod.  ▼.  38.)  There  was  ' 
at  Narbo  a great  variety  of  dress  and  of  people,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
city.  It  was  adorned  with  public  buildings,  after 
the  fashion  of  Roman  towns.  (Martial,  viii.  72; 
Alison.  Narbo ; Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm.  23.)  A 
temple  of  Parian  marble,  probably  some  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, is  spoken  of  by  Ausonius;  and  Sidonias 
enumerates,  in  half  a dozen  miserable  lines,  the 
glories  of  ancient  Narbonne,  its  gates,  porticoes, 
forum,  theatre,  and  other  things.  He  speaks  of  a 
mint,  and  a bridge  over  the  Atax.  The  coast  of 
Narbo  tine  was  and  is  famed  for  oysters. 

Not  a single  Roman  monument  is  standing  at 
Narbonne , but  the  sites  of  many  buildings  are  ascer- 
tained. Numerous  architectural  fragments,  friezes, 
bas-reliefs,  tombstones,  and  inscriptions,  still  remain. 
Some  inscriptions  are  or  were  preserved  in  the 
courts  and  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  episcopal 
palace.  There  is  a museum  of  antiquities  at  Nar- 
bonne,  which  contains  fragments  of  mosaic,  basts, 
heads,  cinerary  urns,  and  a great  number  of  inscrip- 
tions. [G.  L.] 

NARDI'NIUM  (NapStrtor,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 34),  a 
town  of  the  Saelini,  a tribe  of  the  Asturea,  in 
llispania  Tarraconensis,  probably  near  VUlalpando 
on  the  Ezio.  (Sestini,  p.  172.) 

NAR1SCI,  a German  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  occupy- 
ing the  country  in  the  west  of  the  Gabreta  Silva, 
and  east  of  the  Hermunduri.  They  extended  in  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Sodeti  Montes,  and  in  the  south 
as  far  ns  the  Danube.  In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
3000  of  them  emigrated  southward  into  the  Roman 
province.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  21,  where  they  are 
called  Napurroi .)  After  the  Marcomanni&n  war, 
they  completely  disappear  from  hi>tory,  and  the 
country  once  occupied  by  them  is  inhabited,  in  the 
Peuting.  Table,  by  a tribe  called  Armalausi.  (Tac. 
Germ.  42;  JuL  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  22.)  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  § 23)  calls  them  Varisti  (O bapnrrol),  which 
is  possibly  the  more  genuine  form  of  the  name,  since 
in  the  middle  ages  a portion  of  the  country  once  in- 
habited by  them  bore  the  name  of  Provincia  Va- 
riscorum.  [L.  S.] 

NA'RNIA(Napvfa,Strab.,Ptol.;  Elk. Namiensis; 
Narni).  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nor,  about  8 
miles  above  it*  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  It  was  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  FUminia,  by  which  it  was  distant 
56  miles  from  Rome.  (I tin.  Ant,  p.  125;  Bin.  I Her. 
p.  613;  Westphal,  Horn.  Kump.  p.  145.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  the 
Umbrians,  and  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  bore 
the  name  of  N bquinum.  ( Plin.  iii.  1 4.  a.  1 9;  Liv.  x. 

9 : Steph.  Byx.  writes  the  name  NijamRo.)  In  b.  c, 
500,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Appu- 
leius;  but  its  natural  strength  enabled  it  to  defy  his 
arms,  and  the  siege  was  protracted  till  the  next  year, 
when  it  was  at  length  surprised  and  taken  by  the 
consul  M.  Fulvius,  a c.  299.  (Liv.  x.  9,  10.)  Ful- 
vius  was  in  consequence  honoured  with  a triumph 
Mdr&amuitibuiNequinatibu»quc”(/*a4/.Gf/)&) ; and 
the  Roman  Senate  determined  to  secure  their  new 
conquesUby  sending  thither  a colony,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  Narnia  from  its  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nor.  (Liv.  x.  10.)  It  is  strange  that  all  men- 
tion of  this  colony  is  omitted  byVelleius  Paterculus; 
but  its  name  again  occurs  in  Livy,  in  the  list  of  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies  during  the  Second  Punic  War. 
On  that  occasion  (b.  c.  209),  it  was  one  of  those 
which  professed  themselves  exhausted  and  unable  | 
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any  longer  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war ; for  which 
it  was  subsequently  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a 
doublecontingent  and  increased  contribution  in  money. 
(Liv.  xxviL  9;  xxix.  15.)  Yet  the  complaint  seems, 
in  the  case  of  Narnia  at  least,  to  have  been  well 
founded;  for  a few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  199),  the 
colonists  again  represented  their  depressed  condition 
to  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  tri- 
umvirs, who  recruited  their  numbers  with  a fresh 
body  of  settlers.  (Id.  xxxii.  2.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Narnia  was  the  point  at  which,  in  b.  c. 
207,  an  army  was  posted  to  oppose  the  threatened 
advance  of  Hasdrubal  upon  Rome;  and  hence  it  was 
some  Namian  horsemen  who  were  the  first  to  bring 
to  the  capital  the  tidings  of  the  great  victory  at  the 
Metaunis.  (Liv.  xxvii.  43.  50.)  These  arc  the  only 
notices  we  find  of  Narnia  under  the  republic,  but  it 
seeinsto  have  risen  into  a flourishing  municipal  town, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Um- 
bria. (Strab.  v.  p.  227 ; Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 54.)  It  probably  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  Flaminian  highway,  as  well  as  to 
the  great  fertility  of  the  subjacent  plain.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  Narnia  bore  an 
important  part,  having  been  occupied  by  the  generals 
of  the  former  as  a stronghold,  where  they  hoped  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  anny  of  Vespasian ; but 
the  increasing  disaffection  towards  Vitellius  caused 
the  troops  at  Narnia  to  by  down  their  arms  without 
resistance.  (Tac,  Hist  iii.  58 — 63,  67,  78.)  The 
natural  strength  of  Narnia,  and  its  position  as  com- 
manding the  Flaminian  Way, also  rendered  it  a fort- 
ress of  the  utmost  importance  during  the  Gothic  wars 
of  Belisarius  and  Names.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  16,  17; 
ii.  1 1 ; iv.  33.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  be  a considerable  town. 

The  position  of  Narnia  on  a lofty  hill,  precipitous 
on  more  than  one  side,  and  half  encircled  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nar,  which  wind  through  a deep  and 
picturesque  wooded  valley  immediately  below  the 
town,  is  alluded  to  by  many  ancient  writers,  and 
described  with  great  truthfulness  and  accuracy  by 
Claudian,  as  well  as  by  the  historian  Procopius. 
(CUudian,  de  VI.  Cone.  Hon.  515—519  ; Sil.  Itul. 
viii.  458  ; Martial,  vii.  93  ; Procop.  B.  G.  i.  17.) 
It  was  across  this  ravine,  us  well  as  the  river  Nar 
itself,  that  the  Via  Flaminia  was  carried  by  a bridge 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  which  was  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  structures  of  the  kind  in  bold- 
ness and  elevation.  Its  ruins  are  still  regarded  with 
admiration  by  all  travellers  to  Rome.  It  consisted 
originally  of  three  arches,  built  of  massive  blocks  of 
white  marble  ; of  these  tho  one  on  the  left  bank  is 
still  entire,  and  has  a height  of  above  sixty  feet  ; 
the  other  two  have  fallen  in,  apparently  from  the 
foundations  of  the  central  pier  giving  way ; but  all 
the  piers  remain,  and  the  imposing  style  of  the 
whole  structure  justifies  the  admiration  which  it 
appears  to  have  excited  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times.  Martial  alludes  to  the  bridge  of  Narnia  as, 
even  in  his  day,  the  great  pride  of  the  pbce. 
(Procop.  L c.  ; Martial,  vii.  93.  8 ; Clarer.  JtaL 
p 636 ; Eustace’s  Italy , vol.  L p.  339.)  The  em- 
peror Ncrva  was  a native  of  Narnia,  though  his 
family  would  seem  to  have  been  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. (Viet.  EpiL  11  ; Caee.  12.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

NARO  (4  Ndfnev,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 ; Plin.  iii.  26; 
Nar,  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 13  ; Narcnum,  Geogr. 
Rhy.  iv.  16:  Narmta ),  a river  of  Illyricum,  which 
| Scybx  (pp.  8,  9)  describes  as  navigable  from  ita 
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mouth,  for  a distance  of  80  stadia  up  to  it*  41  em- 
porium " now  Fort  Opus,  where  there  arc  some 
vestiges  of  Roman  buildings.  The  Manii  occupied 
this  district.  In  the  interior  was  a vast  lake,  ex- 
tending to  the  Autakiatak.  A fertile  island  of 
180  stadia  in  circuit  was  in  the  lake  ( Paludo  Uiovo , 
or  Popovo).  From  this  lake  the  river  flowed,  at  a 
distance  of  one  day’s  sail  from  the  river  Aiuox 
(’ApiW,  Scylax,  l c. : Orubla ; comp.  Ponqueville, 
Voyage  dans  la  Greet,  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  This  river 
formed  the  S.  boundary  of  Dalmatia,  and  its  banks 
were  occupied  by  the  Daorixi,  Anliaei  and  I’araei. 
(Strab.  viL  pp.  315,  317.)  These  banks  were 
famous  in  former  times  among  the  professors  of 
pharmacy,  who  are  advised  by  Nicander  ( Thcriaca, 
v.  607)  to  gather  the  “Iris"  there.  (Plin.  xiii.  2, 
xxi.  19 ; Theophr.  ap.  Athen.xv.  p.  681.)  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  317)  rejects  the  statement  of  Theopompus  that 
the  potters’  clay  of  Chios  and  Thasos  was  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  For  the  valley  of  the  Narenta , 
see  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro , vol.  ii. 
pp.  I— 93.  [E.  B.J.] 

NARO'NA  (NapSwva,  a mistake  for  NapHva,  Ptol. 
ii.  17.  § 12,  viii.  7.  § 8),  a town  in  Dalmatia,  and  a 
Roman  “colonia."  It  appears  from  the  letters  of  P. 
Vat  in  ius  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  v.  9,  10),  dated  Narona, 
that  the  Romans  made  it  their  head-quarters  dur- 
ing tlieir  conquest  of  Dalmatia.  (Comp  Pomp  Mela, 
ii.  3.  § 13 ; / tin.  Anton. ; Pent.  Tad.  ; Geog.  Rav. 
iv.  1 6.)  Narona  was  a “ conventus,”  at  which, 
according  to  M.  Varro  (ap  Plin.  iii.  26)  89  cities 
Assembled  ; in  the  time  of  Pliny  (L  c.)  this  number 
had  diminished,  but  he  speaks  of  as  many  as  540 
“ decuriae  ” submitting  to  its  jurisdiction. 

The  ancient  city  stood  upon  a hill  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Vido,  and  extended  probably  to  the 
marsh  below ; from  the  very  numerous  inscriptions 
tliat  have  been  found  there,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a temple  to  Liber  and  Libera,  as  well  as  other 
buildings  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Diana.  (Lanza, 
sopra  tantica  cittd  di  Narona,  Bologna,  1842; 
Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp  116,  122.)  A coin 
of  Titus  has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  Col. 
Narona.  (GolU,  Thesaurus,  p.  241 ; Rasche,  voL 
iu.  pt  i.  p 1048.) 

When  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves  occupied  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Narenta,  as  it 
was  called,  was  one  of  the  four  “ baiiats  ” into  which 
the  Servians  were  divided.  The  Narentine  pirates, 
who  for  three  centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Dal- 
matia and  the  Venetian  traders,  were  in  a.  d.  997 
entirely  crashed  by  the  fleet  of  Venice,  commanded 
by  the  Doge  in  person.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  A It  vol.  ii. 
p.  266.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARTHA'CIUM  (NapOoKior:  Elk.  Nopftaxicfc), 
the  name  of  a city  and  mountain  of  Phtliiotis  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Ageeilaos, 
on  liia  return  from  Asia  in  b.  c,  394,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  Thes- 
salians, after  their  defeat,  took  refuge  on  Mount 
Narthacium,  between  which  and  a place  named 
Pros,  Agesilaus  set  up  a trophy.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Aclmcan 
l’htliiotis.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  §§  3 — 9 ; Ages.  2. 
§§  3 — 5 ; Plat  Apophtk.  p.  211  ; Diod.  xiv.  82.) 
Narthacium  is  accordingly  placed  by  Leake  and 
Kiepert  south  of  Pharsalus  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euipens  ; and  the  mountain  of  this  name  is  probably 
the  one  which  rises  immediately  to  the  southward  of 
Fersala.  Leake  supposes  the  town  of  Narthacium 
to  liavc  becu  on  the  mountain  not  far  from  upper 
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Tjaterli , and  Pras  near  lower  Tjaterli.  (Northern 
Greece , vol.  iv.  p 471,  seq.)  The  town  Narthacium 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 46),  and  should 
probably  be  restored  in  a passage  of  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  434),  where  in  the  MS.  there  is  only  the  ter- 
mination   i or.  (See  Groskurd  and  Kramer, 

ad  loc .) 

NARTHE'CIS  (Napfb7«/s),  a small  island  in  the 
cast  of  Samos  in  the  strait  between  Mount  Mveale 
and  the  island  of  Samos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Suid.  s.  r.  Ndp6i£.)  [L.  S.J 
NA'KYCUS,  NAICYX  or  NARY'CIUM  (Nii- 
poKos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  425  ; Ndpof,  Steph.  U.  s.  v.  ; 
Narycium,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12  ; in  Diod.  xiv.  82  and 
xvi.  38,  'Apuicas  and  ''Apvxa  are  false  readings  for 
Ndpvica : Eth.  Napvaior),  a town  of  the  Opuntian 
Locrians,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son  of 
Oileus  (Strab.  Steph.  B.  U.  cc.),  who  is  hence  called 
by  Ovid  ( Met.  xiv.  468)  Narycius  hems.  In  it.  c, 
395,  Isinenias,  a Boeotian  commander,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Pbocis,  and  defeated  the  Pkociana 
near  Naryx  of  Locris,  whence  we  may  conclude 
with  Leake  that  Naryx  was  near  the  frontier  of 
Phocis.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  In  352  Naryx  was  taken 
by  Phayilos,  the  Phocian  commander.  (Diod.  xvi. 
38.)  It  is  placed  by  some  at  Talanda.  but  by 
Leake  at  the  small  village  of  Kalapodhi,  where  there 
are  a few  ancient  remains.  (Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
p.  187.)  As  Locri  in  Bruttiom  in  Italy  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancients,  a colony  of  Naryx 
(Virg.  Aen.  iii.  399),  the  epithet  of  Narycian  is 
frequently  given  to  the  Bruttian  pitch.  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii  438  ; Coluro.  x.  386 ; Plin.  xiv.  20.  s.  25.) 

NASAMO'NES  (N<nra pure*,  Herod,  ii.  32,  iv. 
172  ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§21.  30 ; Plin.  xxxviL  10.  s.  64  ; 
Dionys.  Periegetes,  v.  209 ; Scylax,  p.  47 ; Steph. 

B.  #.  r.)  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  moat 
powerful  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  ou  the  northern  coast 
of  Libya.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  his  ac- 
count of  their  situation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
ancient  writers.  (Comp.  ii.  32,  iv.  172.)  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  occupied  at  one  time  part 
of  Cyrenaica  and  the  Syrtes.  Strabo  (xviL  p.  857) 
places  them  at  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  beyond  them 
the  Psylli,  whose  territory,  according  to  both  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  they  appropriated  to  themselves.  Pliny 
(v.  5.  s.  5)  says  that  the  Nasamones  were  originally 
named  Mesainonea  by  the  Greeks,  because  they  dwelt 
between  two  quicksands — the  Syrtes.  Ptolemy  (iv.  5. 

§ 21)  and  Diodorus  (iii.  3)  again  remove  them  to  the 
inland  region  of  Augila : and  all  these  descriptions 
may,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  have  been  near  the 
truth ; since  not  only  were  the  Nasamones,  as  Nomades, 
a wandering  race,  but  they  were  also  pressed  upon  by 
the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  tbe 
Carthaginians,  on  the  other.  For  when,  at  a later 
period,  the  boundaries  of  Carthage  and  the  Regio 
Cyrenaica  touched  at  the  Philenian  Altars,  which 
were  situated  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Syrtes,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Nasamones  must  have  been  dis- 
placed from  a tract  which  at  one  time  belonged  to 
them.  When  at  its  greatest  extent,  tlieir  territory, 
including  the  lands  of  the  Psylli  and  the  oasis  of 
Augila,  must  have  reached  inland  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  about  400  geographical 
miles  from  E.  to  W. 

So  long  as  they  bad  access  to  the  sea  tbe 
Nasamones  had  the  evil  reputation  of  trreeLer*, 
making  up  for  the  general  barrenness  of  theit 
lands  by  the  plunder  of  vessels  stranded  on  the 
Syrtes.  (Lucan.  PharsaL  x.  443;  Quint.  Curt. 
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iv.  7.)  Their  modem  representatives,  are  equally 
inhospitable,  as  the  traveller  Bruce,  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  their  coast,  experienced.  (Bruce, 
Travels , Introduction,  vol.  L p.  131.)  The  Nasa- 
mones,  however,  were  breeders  of  cattle,  since  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  (iv.  172)  that  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, “ they  leave  their  herds  on  the  coast  and  go  up 
to  Augila  to  gather  the  date  harvest" — the  palms 
of  that  oasts  being  numerous,  large,  and  fruitful. 
And  here,  again,  in  existing  races  wo  find  corre- 
spondences with  the  habits  of  the  Nasamones.  For 
according  to  modern  travellers,  the  people  who  dwell 
on  the  coast  of  Verna,  gather  tire  dates  in  the  plain 
of  Gegabib,  five  days’ journey  from  Augila.  {Pro- 
ceedings of  Afric.  Association,  1720,  ch.  x.) 

Herodotus  describes  the  Nasamones  as  practising 
a kind  of  hero-worship,  sacrificing  at  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors,  and  swearing  by  their  manes.  They 
were  polygamists  on  the  widest  scale,  or  rather  held 
their  women  in  common  ; and  their  principal  diet, 
besides  dates,  was  dried  locusts  reduced  to  powder  and 
kneaded  with  milk  intoa  kind  of  cake — polenta.  Their 
Land  produced  also  a precious  stone  called  by  Pliny 
(xxxvii.  10.  a 64)  and  Solinus  (c.  27)  Nasamonitis; 
it  was  of  a blood  red  hue  with  black  veins. 

Herodotus  introduces  his  description  of  this  tribe, 
with  a remarkable  story  relating  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  ancients  of  tlie  sources  of  the  Nile. 
He  (tays  (ii.  32)  that  certain  Nasamones  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrene,  and  made  an  expedition 
into  tlie  interior  of  Libya ; and  that  they  explored 
the  continent  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Timbuctoo,  is 
rendered  probable  by  his  account  of  their  adventures. 
For,  after  passing  through  the  inhabited  region,  they 
came  to  that  which  was  infested  by  wild  beasts ; 
next  their  coarse  was  westward  through  the  desert 
{Sahara),  and  finally  they  were  taken  prisoners  by 
black  men  of  diminutive  stature,  and  carried  to  a 
city  washed  by  a great  river  flowing  from  W.  to  E. 
and  abounding  in  crocodiles.  This  river,  which  the 
historian  believed  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile, 
was  more  probably  the  Niger.  The  origin  of  the 
story  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Nasamones,  a 
wandering  race,  acted  as  guides  to  the  caravans 
which  annually  crossed  the  Libyan  continent  from 
the  territories  of  Carthage  to  Aethiopia,  Meroe,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

NASAVA  (Ncuratfo,  al.  N atradad,  Ptol.  ir.  2.  § 
9),  a river  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  to  the  E.  of  Saldae.  This  river  of  Borjeiyah, 
is  made  by  a number  of  rivulets  which  fall  into  it 
from  different  directions,  and,  as  the  banka  are  rocky 
and  mountainous,  occasion  inundations  in  the  winter. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  90.)  . [E.  B.  J.] 

NASCL  [Rhipaei  Moxtes.] 

NASCUS  (Nchraor,  aL  M aicnonos  prjrpdwoKis), 
an  inland  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  long.  81°  15', 
lat  20°  40'  of  Ptolemy.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 35.) 
Mr.  Forster  takes  it  to  be  Ne&sa  of  Pliny,  the  chief 
town  of  tlie  Am*thei,  who  occupied  the  present  dis- 
trict of  Ycm&mer-  {Geography  of  Arabia,  voh  ii.  pp. 
266, 267.)  [G.  W.] 

NASI.  [CAPMVAB.J 

NA'SIUM  (Nifcnor),  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  names 
two  cities  of  the  Leuci,  Tullum  (Toul)  and  Nasi  urn, 
which  he  places  20  minutes  further  south  than 
Tullum  and  as  many  minutes  east.  Both  these 
indications  arc  false,  as  the  Itins.  show,  for  Nasium 
is  on  a road  from  Durocortorum  {Reims)  to  Tullum; 
and  consequently  west  of  Toul,  and  it  is  not  south. 
An  old  chronicle  places  Nasium  on  the  Omain  or 
you  ii* 
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Omez,  a branch  of  the  Maas  ; and  its  name  exists 
in  Ao&r  or  Nais , above  Ligng.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
makes  it  16  leagues  from  Nasium  to  Tullum.  The 
Table  places  Ad  Finea  between  Nasium  and  Tullum, 
1 4 leagues  from  Nasium  and  5£  from  Tullum.  [As 
to  Ad  Fines,  see  Fixes,  No.  14.]  [G.  L.J 

NASUS.  [Obxiadak.] 

NATISO  {Nariavy,  Strab.:  Nattsone),  a river 
of  Venetia,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  dty,  and  is  noticed  in 
connection  with  that  city  by  all  the  geographers  as 
well  as  by  several  other  ancient  writers.  (Plin.  iii. 
18.  s.  22;  Strab.  ▼.  p.  214;  Mela,  ii.  4.  § 3;  PtoL 
iii.  1.  § 26;  Ammian.  xxi.  12.  § 8;  Jornand.  Get. 
42.)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Natiso  together  with  the 
T umia  ( Natiso  cum  Twto),  as  flowing  by  the  co- 
lony of  Aquileia.  At  the  present  day  the  S'atisone, 
a considerable  stream  which  descends  from  the  Alps 
near  Cividale , falls  into  the  Torre  (evidently  tlie 
Turrus  of  Pliny),  and  that  again  into  the  Isonzo; 
so  tliat  neither  of  them  now  flows  by  Aquileia;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  have  changed  their  course, 
which  the  low  and  marshy  character  of  the  country 
renders  easy.  A small  stream,  or  rather  canal,  com- 
municating from  Aquileia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called 
Natisa;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Natissa  of  Jor- 
naudes,  which  he  describes  (I.  c.)  as  flowing  under 
tlie  walls  of  Aquileia,  must  be  the  far  more  impor- 
tant stream,  now  called  the  A'atuoNe,  as  he  tells  us 
it  had  its  sources  in  the  lions  Picis,  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  look  for  any  mountains  nearer  than  the 
Alps.  Strabo  {l  c.)  also  speaks  of  the  Natiso  as 
navigable  far  ships  of  burden  as  far  as  Aquileia,  60 
stadia  from  the  sea;  a statement  which  renders  it 
certain  that  a considerable  river  must  have  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  that  dty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NAVA,  the  river  Nava  in  Tacitus  {Uist.  iv.  70) 
and  in  Ausonius  ( Mosella , v.  1)  is  the  Nahe,  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhine , on  the  left 
bank  just  below  Bingium  {Bingen).  [G.  L.] 
NAVA'LIA  or  NABA'LIA  (NouaXla),  a small 
river  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Germany  (Tac. 
Uist.  v.  26),  either  an  eastern  branch  of  tho  Rhine, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 28)  places 
the  fort  Navalia,  or  some  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Frisians.  [L.  S.] 

NAVARI.  [Nkuri.] 

NAVARUM.  [Nkuri.] 

NAUBARUM.  [Nkuri.] 

NAU'CRATIS  {Nabypans,  Herod,  ii.  179; 
Strab.  xviL  p.  801  ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 9;  Callimach. 
Epigr.  41;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth. 
NavKparlrrjs  or  Hook  par  uimis),  was  originally  an 
emporium  for  trade,  founded  by  colonists  from  Mi- 
letus, in  the  Saitic  nome  of  the  Delta.  It  stood 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of 
the  Nile,  which,  from  the  subsequent  importance 
of  Naucratis,  was  sometimes  called  the  Ostium 
Naucraticum.  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  1 1 .)  There  was,  doubt- 
less, on  the  same  site  an  older  Aegyptian  town, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  lost  in  that  of  the 
Greek  dockyard  and  haven.  Naucratis  first  at- 
tained its  civil  and  commercial  eminence  in  the 
reign  of  Amasis  (».  c.  550)  who  rendered  it,  as  re- 
garded the  Greeks,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt.  From 
the  date  of  his  reign  until  tho  Persian  invasion,  or 
perhaps  oven  the  founding  of  Alexandria,  Naucratis 
possessed  a monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
merce, for  it  was  the  only  Deltaic  harbour  into 
which  foreign  vessels  were  permitted  to  enter ; and 
if  accident  or  stress  of  weather  had  driven  them 
D D 
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into  any  other  port  or  month  of  the  Nile,  they  were 
compelled  cither  to  sail  round  to  Naucratis,  or  to 
transmit  their  cargoes  thither  in  the  country  boats. 
Besides  these  commercial  privileges,  the  Greeks  of 
Naucratis  received  from  Amasis  many  civil  and 
religious  immunities.  They  appointed  their  own 
magistrates  and  officers  for  the  regulation  of  their 
trade,  customs,  and  harbour  dues,  and  were  per- 
mitted the  free  exorcise  of  their  religious  worship. 
Besides  its  docks,  wharves,  and  other  features  of  an 
Hellenic  city,  Naucratis,  contained  four  celebrated 
temples : — ( 1 ) That  of  Zeus,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Aegina;  (2)  of  Hera,  built  by  the  Samians 
in  honour  of  their  tutelary  goddess;  (3)  of 
Apollo,  erected  by  the  Milesians ; and  (4)  the  most 
ancient  and  sumptuons  of  them  all,  the  federal 
temple  entitled  the  Hcllenium,  which  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  Ionia  ns  of  Chios,  Teos,  I’ho- 
caea,  and  Clazomenae;  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes, 
Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus ; and  of  the  Aetolians  of 
Mytilene.  They  also  observed  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tivals; and  were,  according  to  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  59 6, 
xv.  p.  676),  devout  worshippers  of  Aphrodite. 

The  two  principal  manufactures  of  Naucratis 
were  that  of  porcelain  and  wreathes  of  flowers.  The 
former  received  from  the  silicious  matter  abounding 
in  the  earth  of  the  neighbourhood  a high  glare;  and 
the  potteries  were  important  enough  to  give  names 
to  the  Potter’s  Gate  and  tho  Potter’s  Street,  where 
such  wares  were  exposed  for  sale.  (Id.  xi.  p.  460.) 

The  garlands  were,  according  to  Athenaeus 
(xv.  p.  671,  seq.),  made  of  myrtle,  or,  as  was  some- 
times said,  of  flowers  entwined  with  the  filaments 
of  tho  papyrus.  Either  these  garlands  must  have 
been  artificial,  or  the  makers  of  them  possessed  some 
secret  for  preserving  the  natural  flowers,  since  they 
were  exported  to  Italy,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Roman  ladies.  (Boetticher,  Sabitui,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228,  seq.)  Athenaeus  gives  a particular  account 
(iv.  pp.  1 50,  seq.)  of  the  Prytaneian  dinners  of 
the  Naucratites,  as  well  as  of  their  general  disposi- 
tion to  luxurious  living.  Some  of  their  feasts  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  kind  called  “ <xvpSo\a," 
where  the  city  provided  a banqueting-room  and 
wine,  but  tho  guest*  brought  their  provisions. 
At  wedding  entertainment*  it  was  forbidden  to 
introduce  either  eggs  or  pastry  sweetened  with  honey. 
Nancratis  waa  the  birthplace  of  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  73,  vii.  p.  301);  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  an- 
tiquary and  grammarian  ; and  of  certain  obscure 
historians,  cited  by  Athenaeus,  e.  g.  Lyceaa,  Phy lar- 
ch ns,  Psycharmus,  Hcrostratus,  Ac.  Heliodorus 
(Aethiop.  vi.  p.  229)  absurdly  says  that  Aristo- 
phanes, the  comic  poet,  was  bom  there.  Naucratis, 
however,  was  the  native  city  of  a person  much  more 
conspicuous  in  his  day  than  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned, vix,  of  Cleomenes,  commissioner-general  of 
finances  to  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  conquest 
of  Aegypt.  But  neither  the  city  nor  Aegypt  in 
general  had  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  him;  for  he 
was  equally  oppressive  and  dishonest  in  his  admi- 
nistration; and  having  excited  in  the  Delta  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent  against  the  Macedonians, 
be  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  5,  vii.  23;  Diodor,  xviii.  14;  Pseud. 
Aristot.  Oeconom.  ii.  34.  a 40.) 

Herodotus  probably  landed  at  Nancratis,  on  bis 
entrance  into  Aegypt ; but  he  did  not  remain  there. 
It  was,  however,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
legislator  Solon,  who  there  exchanged  his  Attic  oil 
and  honey  for  Aegyptian  millet;  and  is  said  to  have 
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taken  sundry  hint*  for  his  code  of  laws  from  the 
statutes  of  the  Pharaohs.  (Plutarch,  Sr, bn.  26.) 

Naucratis,  liko  so  many  others  of  the  I VI trio 
cities,  began  to  decline  After  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
and  re  i a.  Situated  nearly  30  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
could  not  compete  with  the  most  extensive  and 
commodious  haven  then  in  the  world  ; and  with  the 
Macedonian  invasion  its  monopoly  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean traffic  ceased.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown, 
but  is  supposed  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  of 
the  modern  hamlet  of  Sulhadschar,  where  consider- 
able heaps  of  ruin  arc  extant.  (Niebuhr,  Travels 
in  Arabia,  p.  97.)  The  coins  of  Nancratis  are  of 
the  age  of  Trajan,  and  represent  on  their  obverse  a 
laureated  bead  of  the  emperor,  and  on  their  reverse 
the  figure  of  Anubis,  or  a female  holding  a spear. 
(Rasche,  lAxie.  H.  Numar.  $.  r.)  fW.  B.  I).] 

NAVILUB10  (Plin.  iv.  20.  a.  34  ; NaowA- 
\ooutcwos  irora+wv  ln6o\al,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4),  a 
river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia, 
now  Naina. 

NAU'LOCHUS,  an  island,  or  rather  reef,  off  the 
Sarmnonian  promontory,  in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12),  the 
same  as  the  Naumachos  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  7. 

§ 13;  Hock,  Kreta , vol.  i.  p.  439.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

NAU'LOCHUS  or  NAU'LOCHA  (NoiiAoxo, 
Appian),  a place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Mylae  and  Cape  Pelorus.  It  is  known  only  from 
the  great  sea-fight  in  which  Sextus  Pompciu*  was 
defeated  by  Agrippa,  u.  c.  36,  and  which  was  fought 
between  Mylae  and  Naulochus.  (Suet.  Aug.  16; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  116 — 122.)  [Mylas.]  f*0111- 
peius  himself  during  the  battle  had  been  encamped 
with  his  land  force*  at  Naulochns  (Appian  l.  c.  121), 
and  after  hi*  victory,  Octavian,  in  his  turn,  took  up 
his  station  there,  while  Agrippa  and  Lepidos  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Messana.  (lb.  122.)  It  is  clear 
from  its  name  that  Naulochus  was  a place  where 
there  was  a good  roadstead  or  anchorage  for  ship- 
ping; but  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  town  of 
the  name,  though  Silius  Itnlicus  includes  it  in  his 
list  of  Sicilian  cities.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  264.)  From 
the  description  in  Appian  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
situated  between  Mylae  and  Cape  Rasoadmo  (tho 
Phalacrian  Promontory  of  Ptolemy),  and  probably 
not  very  far  from  the  latter  point;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  fix  its  site  more  definitely.  [E.  H.  B.J 

NAU'LOCHUS  (Na«/Aox0*)i  a small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  belonging  to  Mescmbria,  called  by 
Pliny  Tetrananlochus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319,  ix.  p.  440; 
Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

NAUMACHOS.  [Naclocitts,  No.  1.] 

NAUPACTUS  (Naiinatcrot  : Eth.  HauwdxTto*  : 
E'pakto  by  the  Greek  peasants,  Lepanto  by  th* 
Italians),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  OzoUe, 
and  the  best  harbour  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  was  situated  just  within  the  entrance 
of  this  gulf,  a little  east  of  the  promontory  Antir- 
rhium.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Ueracleiilac  having  here  built  tho  fleet  with  which 
they  crossed  over  to  Peloponnesus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  426  ; Pans.  x.  38.  § 10  ; Apollod.  ii.  8.  § 2.) 
Though  Naupactus  was  indebted  for  its  historical 
importance  to  its  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  it  was  probably  originally  chosen 
as  a site  for  a city  on  account  of  its  strong  hill, 
fertile  plains,  and  copious  supply  of  running  water. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  6l)8.)  After 
the  Persian  wars  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, w ho  settled  there  the  Messcnians,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  country  at  the  eud  of  the 
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Third  Mcssenian  War,  n.  c.  455;  ami  daring  the 
Peloponnesian  War  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  o}« rations  in  Western  Greece, 
(l’aus.  iv.  24.  § 7;  Tbuc.  i.  103,  ii.  83,  seq.) 
After  the  battle  of  Aegospotaini  the  Messenians  were 
expelled  from  Naupactua,  and  tlie  LocrUns  regained 
possession  of  the  town,  (Paus.  x.  38.  § 10.)  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Aehaeans, 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  wrested  by  Epami- 
Dondas.  (Diod.  xv.  75.)  Philip  gave  it  to  the 
Aetolians  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ; Dcin.  PhiL  iii.  p.  120), 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  called  a town  of  Aetolia. 
(Scylax,  p.  14  ; Mela,  ii.  3 ; Plin.  iv.  2.  8.  3.)  The 
Aetolians  vigorously  defended  Naupactua  against  the 
Homans  for  two  months  in  i*.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
30,  seq. ; Polyb.  v.  103.)  Ptolciny  (iii.  15.  § 3) 
calls  it  a town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  to  whom  it  must 
therefore  have  been  assigned  by  the  Romans  after 
Pliny’s  time. 

Pausanias  saw  at  Naupactua  a temple  of  Poseidon 
near  the  sea,  a temple  of  Artemis,  a cave  sacred  to 
Aphrodite,  and  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Asclcpius 
(x.  38.  §§  12,  13).  Naupactua  is  mentioned  by 
Hicrocles  (p.  643);  but  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  Goth. 
iv.  25.)  The  situation  and  present  appearance  of 
the  town  are  thus  described  by  Leake: — “ The  for- 
tress and  town  occupy  the  south-eastern  and  southern 
sides  of  a hill,  which  is  one  of  the  roots  of  Mount 
Rigtini,  and  reaches  down  to  the  sea.  The  place  is 
fortified  in  the  manner  which  was  common  among 
the  ancients  in  positions  similar  to  that  of  E'paitio, 
— that  is  to  say,  it  occupies  a triangular  slope  with 
a citadel  at  the  apex,  and  one  or  more  cross  Walls  on 
the  slope,  dividing  it  into  subordinate  enclosures. 
At  tTpalUo  there  are  no  less  than  five  enclosures 
between  the  summit  and  the  sea,  with  gates  of  com- 
munication from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  a side  gate 
on  tlie  west  leading  out  of  the  fortress  from  the 
second  enclosure  on  the  descent  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  modern  walls  follow  exactly  the  ancient  plan 
of  the  fortress,  for  in  many  parts  they  stand  upon 
Hellenic  foundations,  and  even  retain  large  pieces  of 
the  ancient  masonry  amidst  the  modern  work.  The 
present  town  occupies  only  the  lowest  enclosure ; in 
the  middle  of  which  is  the  small  harbour  which  made 
b<>  great  a figure  in  ancient  history:  it  is  now  choked 
with  rubbish,  and  is  incapable  of  receiving  even  the 
larger  sort  of  boats  which  navigate  the  gulf." 
(Xttrfhrm  Crete*,  vol.  ii.  p.  608.) 

NAU'PLIA  (NaoirAfo),  a rock  above  Delphi. 
[Delphi,  p.  764,  a.] 

NAU'PLIA  (yj  HawrAla  : Eth.  NawrAieos),  the 
port  of  Argos,  was  situated  upon  a rocky  peninsula, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a narrow  isthmus. 
It  was  a very  ancient  place,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Nanplius,  the  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Ainymone,  and  the  father  of  Palamedes,  though 
it  more  probably  owed  its  name,  as  Strabo  has  ob- 
served, to  its  harbour  (iirb  rov  reus  vcuxrl  irpo- 
ovA*7tr$cu,  Strab.  viii.  p.  368;  Paus.  ii.  38.  § 2.) 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  NnupHans  were  Egypt- 
ians belonging  to  the  colony  which  Danaus  brought 
to  Argos  (iv.  35.  § 2);  and  from  the  position  of  their 
city  upon  a promontory  running  out  into  the  sea, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  site  of  the  earlier 
Grecian  cities,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
originally  a settlement  made  by  strangers  from  the 
East.  Nauplia  was  at  first  independent  of  Argos, 
and  a member  of  the  maritime  confederacy  which 
h6ld  its  meetings  in  the  bland  of  Calaurcia.  (Strab. 
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viii.  p.  374.)  About  the  time  of  the  Second  Mes- 
senian  War,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Argives;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  its  expelled  citizens  the 
town  of  Methonc  in  Mcssonia,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenian 
state  by  Epaminondas.  (Paus.  iv.  24.  § 4,  iv.  27. 
§ 8,  iv.  35.  § 2.)  Argos  now  took  the  place  of 
Nauplia  in  the  Calaurciau  confederacy;  and  from  this 
time  Nauplia  appears  iu  history  only  as  the  seaport 
of  Arg«B  (d  Nai/nrAioi  Xlfiijy,  Eurip.  Orest.  767; 
Kififvts  NadirAioi,  Electr.  451).  As  such  it  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (i.  c.),  but  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
s.mias  the  place  was  deserted.  Pausanias  noticed 
the  ruins  of  tlie  walls  of  a temple  of  Poseidon,  certain 
forts,  and  a fountain  named  Couathus,  by  washing 
in  which  Hera  was  said  to  have  renewed  her  vir- 
ginity every  year.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  § 2.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Nauplia  was  called  rb  Nav- 
irAi ov,  rb  ’AvdirAioy,  or  t&  ' AvairAta,  but  has  now 
resumed  its  ancient  name.  It  became  a place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
continued  so  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  it  first  emerges  from  obscurity.  Iu 
1205  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  and  became  tlie 
capital  of  a small  duchy,  which  commanded  the  plain 
of  Argos.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  regarded 
it  as  one  of  their  most  important  places  in  the  le- 
vant, and  who  successfully  defended  it  both  against 
Mahomet  II.  and  Soliman.  They  ceded  it  to  the 
Turks  in  1540,  but  wrested  it  from  them  again  in 
1686,  when  they  constructed  the  strong  fortifications 
on  Mt.  Palamidhi.  This  fortress,  although  reckoned 
impregnable,  was  stormed  by  tlie  Turks  in  1715,  in 
whoue  hands  it  remained  till  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  Grecian  independence.  It  then  bourne  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  government,  and  continued  such, 
till  the  king  of  Greece  removed  his  residence  to 
Athens  in  1834. 

The  modern  town  is  described  by  a recent  ob- 
server as  having  more  the  air  of  a real  town  than 
any  place  now  existing  in  Greece  under  tliat  title; 
having  continuous  lines  of  houses  and  streets,  aud 
offering,  upon  the  whole,  much  the  appearance  of  a 
second-rate  Italian  seaport.  It  is  built  on  the 
peninsula;  and  some  remains  of  the  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations may  be  seen  in  the  site  of  the  walls  of  Fort 
It  skate,  which  is  the  lower  citadel  of  the  town,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis.  The 
upper  citadel,  called  Palamidhi  (TlaAaplibioy),  is 
situated  upon  a steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Although  its 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  connection  of  Palamedes 
with  the  ancient  town,  that  this  was  the  appellation 
of  tlie  hill  in  ancient  times.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  356,  Peloponnesians , p.  252 ; Mure,  Tour  »» 
Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  187  ; Roblaye,  Becherchrs,  </c. 
p.  50;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.) 

NAUPORTUS  (NadvopTor).  1.  (Laybach),  a 
small  but  navigable  river  in  the  south-west  of 
Pannoma,  flowing  by  the  town  of  Nauportus,  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  Savus  a little  below  Ac- 
inous. (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  comp  vii.  p.  314,  where 
some  read  Navaorror;  Plin.  iii.  23.) 

2.  A town  in  the  south-west  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
small  river  of  the  samo  name,  was  an  ancient  and 
once  flourishing  commercial  town  of  the  Taurisci, 
which  carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  Aqui- 
leia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  10;  ITm 
iii.  22  ; Veil,  l’atcrc.  ii.  110.)  But  after  the 
d to  2 
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foundation  of  Aemona,  at  a distance  of  only  15 
miles  from  Nauportus,  the  latter  place  lost  its  for- 
mer importance  and  decayed.  During  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Pannonian  legions  after  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  town  was  plundered  and  destroyed. 
(Tac.  1.  e.)  The  place  is  now  called  Obcr- Lay- 
back \ its  Roman  name  Nauportus  (from  navis  and 
porto)  was  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, who  were  believed  on  their  return  to  hare 
sailed  up  the  Ister  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  hare 
carried  their  ships  on  their  shoulders  across  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  [L.  S.] 

NAUSTALO,  a place  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
west  of  the  Rhodanus,  mentioned  in  the  Ora  Mari- 
tvrui  of  Avienus  (r.  613)  — 

“ Tam  Manas  vicus,  oppidumque  Naostalo 
Et  urbs.” 

The  name  Nanstalo  looks  like  Greek,  and  if  it  is 
genuine,  it  may  be  the  name  of  some  Greek  settle- 
ment along  this  coast.  Nothing  can  be  determined 
as  to  the  site  of  Naustalo  further  than  what  Ukert 
says  ( G allien , p.  4 12) : it  is  somewhere  between  Cette 
and  the  Rhone.  [G.  L.j 

NAUSTATHMUS  (Navorafipor),  a port-town 
on  the  Euxine,  in  the  western  part  of  Pontus,  on  a 
Balt  lake  connected  with  the  sea,  and  90  stadia  to 
the  east  of  the  rirer  Halys.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  16; 
Mercian.  Herncl.  p.  74  ; Anonym.  Peripl  p.  9; 
Tab.  PeuL , where  it  is  erroneously  called  Nautag- 
mus.)  The  Peri  plus  of  the  Anonymua  places  it 
only  40  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys. 
Comp.  Hamilton  ( Research es,  i.  p.  295),  who  has 
identified  the  salt  lake  with  the  modern  Ilamamli 
Ghieul;  but  no  remains  of  Naustathmus  hare  been 
found.  [L.  S.] 

NAUSTATHMUS  (NabaraBpos),  an  anchorage 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  100  stadia  from  ApoUonia. 
(Scylax,  p.  45;  Stadiasm.  § 56;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Ptol  ir.  4.  § 5;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  § 2.)  It  is 
identified  with  EUHilAl,  which  Beechey  (Exped.  to 
the  N.  Coast  of  Africa , p.  479)  describes  ns  a point 
forming  a bay  in  which  large  ships  might  find  shel- 
ter. The  remains  which  have  been  found  there 
indicate  an  ancient  site.  (Comp.  Pacha,  Voyage,  p. 
144;  Barth,  Wandertmgen,  pp.  461,  495;  Thrige, 
Res  Cyrtnent.  p 103.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAUTACA  (Naoroao,  Arrian,  A nub.  iii.  28, 
ir.  1 8),  a town  of  Sogdiana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Oxus  ( Jihon ),  on  its  eastern  bank.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Professor  Wilson  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  Naisheb.  ( Ariana,  p.  165.)  [V.] 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS  (Ndfor : Eth.  N^ios : Capo 
di  Schied),  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  between  Catana  and  Messana.  It  was 
situated  on  a low  point  of  loud  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Acesines  (Alcantara'),  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  was  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Tau- 
romenium.  All  ancient  writers  agree  in  represent- 
ing Naxos  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily;  it  was  founded  the  year  before 
Syracuse,  or  b.c.  735,  by  a body  of  colonists  from 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  with  whom  there  was  mingled, 
according  to  Ephorus,  a certain  number  of  Ionians. 
The  same  writer  represented  Theocles,  or  Thucles, 
the  leader  of  the  colony  and  founder  of  the  city,  as 
an  Athenian  by  birth ; but  Thucydides  takes  no 
notice  of  this,  and  describes  the  city  as  a purely 
Chalcidic  colony;  and  it  seems  certain  that  in  later 
times  it  was  generally  so  regarded.  (Thnc.  vi.  3; 
Ephor.  op.  Strab.  vi.  p.  267 ; Scymn.  Ch.  270 — 277 ; 
Diod.  xir.  88.  Concerning  the  date  of  its  found- 
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ation  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  1 64 ; Enseb.  Chron. 
ad  01.  11.  1 .)  The  memory  of  Naxos  as  the  ear- 
liest of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  was  pre- 
served by  the  dedication  of  an  altar  outside  the 
town  to  Apollo  Archegetes,  the  divine  patron  under 
wh<:«e  authority  tire  colony  had  sailed;  and  it  was  a 
custom  (still  retained  long  after  the  destruction  of 
Naxos  itself)  that  all  Theori  or  envoys  proceeding 
on  sacred  missions  to  Greece,  or  returning  from 
thence  to  Sicily,  should  offer  sacrifice  on  this  altar. 
(Thuc.  L c. ; Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.)  It  is  singular 
that  none  of  the  writers  above  cited  allude  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Naxos;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  derived,  as  stated  by  Hellanicas 
(ap.  Stepk.  B.  s.  r.  XoA xlj),  from  the  presence 
among  the  original  settlers  of  a body  of  colonist* 
from  the  island  of  that  name. 

The  new  colony  must  have  been  speedily  joined 
by  fresh  settlers  from  Greece,  as  within  six  year* 
after  its  first  establishment  the  Chalcklians  at  Naxua 
were  able  to  send  out  a fresh  colony,  which  founded 
the  city  of  Leontini,  b.c.  730;  and  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Catana.  Theocles  himself  be- 
came the  Oekist,  or  recognised  founder,  of  the  former, 
and  Euarchus,  probably  a Chalcidic  citizen,  of  the 
latter.  (Thuc.  t c.\  Scymn.  Ch.  283 — 286;  Strab. 
vi.  p.  268.)  Strabo  and  Scymnus  Chios  both  repre- 
sent Zancle  also  as  a colony  from  Naxos,  bat  no  allu- 
sion to  this  is  found  in  Thucydides.  But,  as  it  was 
certainly  a Chalcidic  colony,  it  is  probable  that  some 
settlers  from  Naxos  joined  those  from  the  parent 
country.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Thuc. 

vi.  4.)  Callipolis  also,  a city  of  uncertain  site,  and 
which  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  was  a co- 
lony of  Naxos.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ; Scymn.  Cb.  L c.) 
But  notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  its  early  pro- 
sperity, we  have  very  little  information  as  to  the 
early  history  of  Naxoe;  and  the  first  facts  trans 
mitted  to  ns  concerning  it  relate  to  disasters  that . t 
sustained.  Thus  Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  whs  besieged  and  taken  by  Hippo- 
crates, despot  of  Gela,  about  B.c.  498— 491  (Herod. 

vii.  154);  and  his  expressions  would  lead  os  to  infer 
that  it  was  reduced  by  him  under  permanent  sub- 
jection. It  appears  to  hare  afterwards  successively 
passed  under  the  authority  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse, 
and  his  brother  Hieron,  as  we  find  it  subject  to  the 
latter  in  b.  c.  476.  At  that  time  Hieron,  with  a view 
to  strengthen  his  own  power,  removed  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Catana,  and 
settled  them  together  at  Leontini,  while  be  repeopled 
the  two  cities  with  fresh  colonists  from  other  quar- 
ters (Diod.  xi.  49).  The  name  of  Naxos  is  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  daring  the  revolutions  that  en- 
sued in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  Hieron ; but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  city  was  restored  to  the 
old  Chalcidic  citizens  at  the  same  time  as  these  were 
reinstated  at  Catana,  B.C.  461  (Id.  xi.  76);  and 
hence  we  find,  during  the  ensuing  period,  the  three 
Chalcidic  cities,  Naxos,  Leontini,  and  Catana,  gene- 
rally united  by  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  maintaining 
a close  alliance,  as  opposed  to  Syracuse  and  the  other 
Doric  cities  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xiiL  56,  xiv.  14;  Thuc. 
iii.  86,  iv.  25.)  Thus,  in  B.C.  427,  when  the  Leon- 
tini were  hard  pressed  by  their  neighbours  of  Syra- 
cuse, their  Chalcidic  brethren  afforded  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  (Thuc.  iii.  86);  and  when 
the  first  Athenian  expedition  arrived  in  Sicily  under 
Laches  and  Cliaroeades,  the  Naxians  immediately 
joined  their  alliance.  With  them,  as  well  as  with 
the  Rhegians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits,  it  ib 
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probable  that  enmity  to  their  neighbours  at  Messana 
whs  a strong  motive  in  inducing  them  to  join  the 
Athenians ; ami  during  the  hostilities  that  ensued,  the 
Measanian*  liaving  on  one  occasion,  in  b.c.  425, 
made  a sudden  attack  upon  Naxos  both  by  land  and 
sea,  the  Kalians  vigorously  repulsed  them,  and  in 
their  turn  inflicted  heavy  loes  on  the  assailants.  (Id. 
hr.  25.) 

On  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  (b.c.  415),  the  Naxians  from  the  first  espoused 
their  alliance,  even  while  their  kindred  cities  of 
Rhegium  and  Catana  held  aloof;  and  not  only  fur- 
nished them  with  supplies,  but  received  them  freely 
into  their  city  (Diod.  xiii.  4;  Thuc.  vi.  50).  Hence 
it  was  at  Naxos  that  the  Athenian  fleet  first  touched 
after  crossing  the  straits;  and  at  a later  period  the 
Naxians  and  Catanaeans  are  enumerated  by  Thu- 
cydides as  the  only  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  which 
sided  with  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  57.)  After 
the  failure  of  this  expedition  the  Chalddic  cities 
were  naturally  involved  for  a time  in  hostilities  with 
Syracuse;  but  these  were  suspended  in  B,c.  409,  by 
the  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  all  the  Greek 
cities  alike  from  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  56.) 
Their  position  on  this  occasion  preserved  the  Naxians 
from  the  fate  which  befell  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
Camarina;  but  they  did  not  long  enjoy  this  immu- 
nity. In  b.  c.  403,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  deeming 
himself  secure  from  the  power  of  Carthage  as  well 
as  from  domestic  sedition,  determined  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily ; and  having 
made  himself  master  of  Naxos  by  the  treachery  of 
their  general  Procles,  he  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves  and  destroyed  both  the  walls  and  buildings  of 
the  city,  while  he  bestowed  its  territory  upon  the 
neighbouring  Siculi.  (Diod.  xiv.  14,  15,  66,  68.) 

It  U certain  that  Naxos  never  recovered  this  blow, 
nor  rose  again  to  be  a place  of  any  consideration  : 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  precisely  the  events  which 
followed.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Siculi,  to 
whom  the  Naxian  territory  was  assigned,  soon  after 
formed  a new  settlement  on  the  hill  called  Mount 
Taurus,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  eite  of 
Naxos,  and  that  this  gradually  grew  up  into  a con- 
siderable town,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Tanro- 
znenium.  (Diod.  xiv.  58,  59.)  This  took  place  about 
b.  c.  396 ; and  we  find  the  Siculi  still  in  possession 
of  this  stronghold  some  years  later.  (75.  88.)  Mean- 
while the  exiled  and  fugitive  inhabitants  of  Naxos 
and  Catana  formed,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a con- 
siderable body,  who  as  far  as  possible  kept  together. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  b.  c.  394  by  the  Rhegiana 
to  settle  them  again  in  a body  at  Mylae.  but  without 
success ; for  they  were  speedily  expelled  by  the  Mes- 
snnians,  and  from  this  time  appear  to  have  been 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  87.) 
At  length,  in  b.  c.  358,  Andromachus,  the  father  of 
the  historian  Timaens,  is  said  to  have  collected 
together  again  the  Naxian  exiles  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  and  established  them  on  the  hill  of  Tau- 
romenium.  which  thus  rose  to  be  a Greek  city,  and 
became  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  (Diod. 
xvi.  7.)  Hence  Pliny  speaks  of  Tauromenium  as 
having  been  formerly  called  Naxos,  an  expression 
which  is  not  strictly  correct.  (Plin.  iti.  8.  s.  14.) 
The  fortunes  of  the  new  city,  which  quickly  rose 
to  be  a place  of  importance,  are  related  in  tire 
article  Taukomrxicm.  The  site  of  Naxos  itself 
seems  to  have  been  never  again  inhabited ; but  the 
altar  and  shrine  of  Apollo  Archegetee  continued  to 
mark  the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  and  are  mentioned 


in  tins  war  between  Oct  avian  and  Sextus  Pompcy  in 
Sicily,  b.  c.  36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.) 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  city  now 
extant,  but  the  site  is  clearly  marked.  It  occupied 
a low  but  rocky  headland,  now  called  the  Capo  di 
Schiso,  formed  by  an  ancient  stream  of  lava,  im- 
mediately to  the  N.  of  the  Alcantara , one  of  the 
moot  considerable  streams  in  this  part  of  Sicily.  A 
small  hay  to  the  N.  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
separates  it  from  the  foot  of  the  bold  and  lofty  hill, 
still  occupied  by  the  town  of  Taormina  ; but  the 
situation  was  not  one  which  enjoyed  any  peculiar 
natural  advantages. 

The  coins  of  Naxoa,  which  are  of  fine  workman- 
ship, may  almost  all  be  referred  to  the  period  from 
B.C.  460  to  b.c.  403,  which  was  probably  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  history  of  the  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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NAXOS  or  NAXUS  (N<f£or,  Suid.  $.  c.),  a town  of 
Crete,  according  to  the  Scholiast  (ad  Find.  lath,  vi. 
107)  celebrated  for  its  whetstones.  Hock  (Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  417)  considers  the  existence  of  this  city  very 
problematical.  The  islands  Crete  and  Naxos  were 
famed  for  their  whetstones  (Plin.  xxxvi.  22;  comp, 
xviii.  28),  and  hence  the  confusion.  In  Mr.  Paahley’a 
map  the  site  of  Naxos  is  marked  near  Spina 
Lfaga.  [E.B.J.] 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS(N«4>r:  Eth.  Ncffcos : Karla), 
the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Aegean  sea,  about  halfway  between 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
lies  east  of  Paros,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  about  6 miles  wide.  It  is  described  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  s.  22)  as  75  Roman  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  about  19  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth  in 
its  widest  part.  It  bore  several  other  names  in  an- 
cient times.  It  was  called  Strougyle  (2rpoyyv\rj) 
from  its  round  shape,  Dionysius  (Atovooios)  from 
its  excellent  wine  and  its  consequent  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  the  Smaller  Sicily 
(jiorpi  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil  (Plin. 

iv.  12.  s.  22;  Diod.  v.  50 — 52);  bat  the  poets  fre- 
quently give  it  the  name  of  Dia  (Afa;  comp.  Ov. 
Met.  ii.  690,  viii.  174.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians,  and  then  by  Ca- 
riana,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Naxos,  the 
Carian  chieftain.  (Diod.  v.  50,  51 ; Steph.  B.  $.  v. 
Ndfot.)  In  the  historical  ages  it  was  colonised  by 
Ionians  from  Attica  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position,  size,  and  fertility,  it  became 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Cyclades.  The  govern- 
ment of  Naxos  was  orignally  an  oligarchy,  but  was 
overthrown  by  Lygdamis,  who  made  himself  tyrant 
of  the  island.  (Aristot.  ap.  Atk.  viii.  p.  348.) 
Lygdamis,  however,  appear*  not  to  have  retained  his 
power  long,  for  we  find  him  assisting  Pehistratus  in 
his  third  restoration  to  Athens,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
turn subduing  Naxos  and  committing  the  tyranny 
to  Lygdamis.  (Herod.  1.  61,  64;  comp.  Aristot. 
Pol  v.  5.)  But  new  revolutions  followed.  The 
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aririocratical  party  appear  U»  have  Again  g«4  (ha 
npprr  hand;  but  they  were  after  u short  time  ex- 
pelled bjr  tbe  people,  and  applied  for  jtoshlauce  to 
Arbtagorss  of  Milctua.  The  Persians,  at  tli*  per- 
suariun  uf  Aristagoraa,  sent  a large  force  in  tt.  c. 
501  to  subdue  Naxos:  tbe  expedition  proved  a fail- 
ure; and  Ariatagoma,  fearing  line  anger  of  live  l'er- 
rian  court,  persuaded  Lite  Ionian*  to  revolt  from  tbe 
groat  king.  (Herod,  v.  30 — 34.)  At  Ibis  period 
the  Nazi  mis  bail  8000  ItOplite*,  many  ships  of  wax, 
aifcl  numerous  slave*.  (Herod,  v.  30,  31.)  From 
the  8000  bopiitaa  we  may  conclude  that  the  free 
population  amounted  to  50,000  souls,  to  which  num- 
ber we  may  add  at  least  as  many  slaves.  In  ».  c. 
490  the  l'eniana  under  Dalis  uml  Artaplwrnee  landed 
upon  tlie  island,  and  iu  revenge  Cor  their  former 
failure  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  but 
those  who  remained  w ere  reduced  to  slavery,  and  their 
city  set  on  fire.  (Herod,  vi.  96.)  Naxos  became  a 
dependency  of  Persia  ; but  their  four  ships,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  deserted  tl»e  latter  and 
f sight  <oi  the  aide  of  Grecian  independence  at  tbe 
tattle  of  Salami*.  (Herod,  viii.  46.)  They  also 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  (Diod.  v.  52.) 
After  the  Persian  wars  Naxos  became  a member  of 
the  confederacy  of  Deka  under  the  headship  of 
Athens;  but  about  n. c.  471  it  revolted,  awl  was 
subdued  by  the  Albanians,  who  reduced  the  Naxiaro 
to  the  condition  of  subjects,  anti  established  500 
Athenian  GlmdM  111  the  island.  (Thuc.  L 98,  137 ; 
Pint.  PtricL  1 1 ; Dana.  i.  27.  § 6.)  Fran  tide 
time  Nax<a  is  seldom  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 
It  wxh  off  Naxos  that  Cbabrias  gained  a signal  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  w.  c.  376,  winch 
restored  to  Athens  the  empire  of  tbo  an.  (Xen. 
/fell.  v.  4.  § 60,  seq. ; Diod.  xv.  34.)  During  the 
civil  war*  uf  Boms  Naxos  was  for  a short  time  sub- 
ject to  the  HI  indtau«.  (Aj)pian,  IS.  C.  v.  7.) 

After  the  rupture  uf  Constantinople  by  tbe  Latins 
in  1204,  the  Aegamui  sea  fell  to  the  lot  uf  the  Vene- 
tians ; and  Marco  San  ado,  in  1207,  took  poawuoion 
*4  Naxos,  and  founded  there  a powerful  state  under 
the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  the  Aegacan  Sea  (Dux 
Aegaei  IVlagi).  He  built  the  laige  ra»tle  above  the 
town,  now  in  ruins,  and  fortified  it  with  12  towers. 
Hit  dynasty  ruled  over  the  greater  pait  of  the  Cy- 
chule*  for  360  years,  and  was  at  length  overthrown 
by  the  Turks  in  1566.  (Unlay,  Medieval  Greece, 
p.  321),  &eq.)  Naxcn  now  belong*  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece.  Its  (topulatioo  dot*  not  exceed 
12,000,  and  of  these  300  or  400  are  Latins,  the  de- 
hccudanta  of  the  Vtnvti.au  settlers,  many  of  whom 
bear  the  name*  of  the  noblest  families  of  Venice. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  Uland,  also  railed 
Naxos,  was  rituatrd  upon  the  NW.  coast.  It*  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  capital.  Oil  a small  de- 
tached rock,  called  KiLiii,  about  50  yards  iu  front 
of  the  harbour,  are  the  ruina  of  a tcmjde,  which  tra- 
ditiuii  calls  a temple  of  IHonvsus.  The  western 
portal  still  remaliH,  consisting  of  three  huge  marble 
slab*,  two  perpendicular  and  one  laid  across,  and  is 
of  elegant,  though  simple  workmanship.  A drawing 
of  it  is  givrn  by  TnanieJkirt*  StejJianus  B.  tun* 
lions  another  tuvra  in  Naxos  called  Tragi*  or  Tra- 
gnea  (#.  r.  Tpayla),  but  which  Ii-«ss  believes  to  bo 
the  small  island  M>iinrtt,  between  Naxos  and  IX>- 
imen.  Arisftotli  also  (up.  Athen.  viii.  p.  348)  uieu- 
tinned  a place,  named  Lt-sludae  (Arjirr  o£cu),  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known. 

In  the  ccutni  of  tire  island  a mountain,  now  called 
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ZUi.  rises  to  the  height  of  3001)  feet  From  it* 
summit  22  islands  may  be  counted  ; and  in  tbe  dis- 
tance may  be  seen  tbe  outline  of  tbe  mountaina  of 
Asia  Min«r.  Ibis  muuntain  appeirs  to  have  been 
called  Driu*  (AgUu)  in  antiquity  (Diod.  v.  51);  ita 
modern  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient 
name  of  the  island  (Du).  On  it  there  is  a curious 
Hellenic  lower ; and  near  tbe  bottom,  on  the  road 
to  wants  /'A  i5.fi,  an  inscription,  tyot  Atbr  MifA«*eiov. 
Anotlier  mountain  is  called  Kt'rvaon  (rb  Kipwrar), 
wlucii  is  evidently  an  ancient  naiue,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  Naxian  nymph  Coram,  who  brought  up  the 
young  Dionysus  (Diod.  v.  52).  Tbe  mountains  of 
Naxo*  coosiat  partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  marble, 
the  latter  being  scarcely  inferior  to  tliat  of  Barca. 
Good  whetstones  were  also  obtained  from  Kaxos. 
(llcsych.  i.  e.  Sofia  Alta ; PHn.  xxxvL  & a.  9.) 
There  are  several  streams  in  the  island,  one  of  which 
iu  ancient  times  was  called  ihblus  (B&Aos,  Steph. 
B.  m.  v.  BifAik-rj). 

The  fertility  of  Xaxoe  lias  been  equally  celebrated 
in  ancient  and  modem  tunes.  Henri' 4 ns  says  that 
it  excelled  all  other  islands  iu  prosperity  (v.  26). 
It  produces  in  abundance  com,  oik  wine,  and  fruit 
of  tlie  finest  description.  Iu  consequence  of  tbe  ex- 
cellence of  its  wine  Naxos  was  celebrated  in  tlie 
legends  of  Diunysue,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Ariadne.  [See  Did  of  iiiogr.  art.  AiuanxE.) 
Mureotrr,  the  priest  of  Dionysus  gave  his  name  to 
the  year,  like  the  Arclkin  Kponymus  at  Athens. 
(Buck!),  Iaocr.  2265.)  The  finest  wine  uf  Naso* 
is  now  produced  at  a place  called  Aptrdlho*.  it  ia 
a superior  while  wine,  and  b celebrated  in  tlie 
island*  of  the  Aegaoui  under  the  name  of  Baer  lute  • 
IVlHV. 

The  plant  which  prod  ocas  ledannm  is  found  at 
Naxua;  and  in  Tbrvtoots  time  it  was  collected  from 
the  beanis  of  grots,  in  the  manner  described  by 
Herodotus  (iiL  112).  Emery  ia  also  found  there, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  ef  tbe  bland,  and 
furnis  an  article  <4  export,  live  goats  of  Nax<w 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity.  (A then.  xii.  p.  540.) 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  eurkoitiee  in  tlie 
island  is  an  unfinished  colossal  figure,  still  lying  in 
an  andent  marble  quarry  near  tbe  northern  extremity 
uf  the  island.  It  » about  34  feet  in  length,  and 
has  always  taen  called  by  the  inhabitants  a figure 
of  Apolhv  On  the  side  of  tike  hill,  at  the  distance 
uf  five  minutes  from  the  statnr,  we  still  fmd  the  in- 
scription, Spur  x«rpiov  ItpOv  * AwuAAwor.  Boss  CMt- 
jecUirm  tliat  the  statue  may  have  been  intended  as 
a dedicatory  offering  to  Dvloe.  ( Therenot,  Travel*, 
p.  103,  KugL  traml. ; Tuuns-fort,  Voyage,  rol.  L 
pu  163,  Engl,  trunkl.  ; Leake,  iVorfArrm  Grover, 
vol.  iii.  p.  93 ; Buss,  JCeum  auf  tlen  Grier k . /tut In, 
vnL  i.  p.  22,  seq. : Grfiler,  I Jr  .Vu.ro  Jntula,  UaL 
1833'  Curtius,  .Vasa,  Bcrl.  1846.) 


cuix  or  Tine  uiAxik  or  kaxosl 
KAXUA'NA  (Nnfowba,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 12),  a 
city  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  river  Araxcs,  d«w  A'acA- 
ilgiriu,  a city  of  some  importance  in  Armenian  his- 
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torv,  and  connected,  by  tradition,  with  the  first  lia- 
bi  tat  ion  of  Noah,  and  the  descent  of  the  patriarch 
from  the  ark.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  35  ; St. 
Martin,  Mem.  sur  f Armenie,  vuL  i.  p.  131 ; Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  363  ; Chesney,  Exped.  EuphraL 
vol.  i.  p.  145.)  fE.  B. ‘J.j 

NAZARETH  (N a(ap4d : Elk.  N a£api)y&s,  No- 
fapaios'),  a city  of  Galilee,  celebrated  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  residence  of  our  Lord  for  thirty 
years,  before  He  commenced  His  public  ministry 
(S.  Mark , i.  9 ; S.  Luke , iv.  16,  29),  from  which 
circumstance  he  was  called  a Nazarene.  (S.  Mark, 

i.  24,  xiv.  67;  S.  Matt.  xxvi.  71.)  It  was  appa- 

rently in  had  repute,  even  among  the  despised  Gali- 
leans themselves.  (S.  John,  i.  46.)  It  was  visited  by 
our  Lord  immediately  on  His  entering  on  His  ministry, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  upon  His  life  (<S.  Luke, 
iv.  1 6 — 30)  ; and  He  appears  only  to  ltave  visited  it 
once  subsequently,  again  to  exemplify  the  proverb, 
tliat  “ no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  country.” 
(S.  Matt  xiii.  54 — 58  ; S.  Mark,  vi.  1 — 6.)  Its 
site  is  well  described  by  Eusebius  as  over  against 
Legio,  15  miles  distant  from  it  towards  the  E., 
near  to  Mount  Tabor.  Its  site  lias  never  been  lost 
in  Christian  times,  and  in  all  ages  travellers  have 
made  mention  of  it.  (Rcland,  Palaestma,  pp.  905 — 
907.)  “ The  town  of  Nazareth,  called  in  Arabic 
En-N&sirah,  lies  upon  the  western  side  of  a narrow 
oblong  basin,  extending  about  from  SSW.  to  NXE., 
perhaps  20  minutes  in  length  by  8 or  10  in  breadth. 
The  houses  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of 
the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  above 
them.  Towards  the  N.  the  hills  are  less  high ; on 
the  E.  and  S.  they  are  low.  In  the  SE.  the  basin 
contracts,  and  a valley  runs  out  narrow  and  winding 
to  the  great  plain.”  The  precipitous  rocky  wall  of 
this  valley  is  called  the  Mount  of  Precipitation.  The 
elevation  of  the  valley  of  Nazareth  is  given  as  821 
Paris  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  mountains 
above  Nazareth  1500  or  1600  feet ; but  Dr.  Robin- 
son thinks  this  estimate  too  high.  The  houses  of 
the  town  are  well  built  of  stone.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  780  taxable  males,  of  whom  170 
are  Moslems ; the  remainder,  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  ( Biblical  lie*,  vol  iii.  pp.  183 — 
185.)  [G.  W.] 

NAZ1ANZUS  (Nafcai'fllr),  a town  in  the  south- 
west of  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called  Gar- 
oanria,  24  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Arche- 
lais.  The  place  is  not  mentioned  by  the  early 
writers,  and  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  fact  tliat  it  was 
the  place  where  Gregory  of  Naxianzua  was  edu- 
cated, and  where  he  afterwards  became  bishop. 
(Uierocl.  p.  700;  Socrat  Hist  Eccles.  iv.  11;  Greg. 
Naz.  Vila  farm.  v.  25,  Epist.  50 ; Cone.  Const. 

ii.  p.  97 ; It.  Ant.  p.  144 ; It.  Ilitros.  p.  577,  where 

it  is  miswritten  Nat  hiangus;  comp.  Diocabbarkia.) 
Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  228)  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  modem  place  called  Euran  Sheher, 
near  I I aval  Dere , marks  the  site  of  Nazianzus, 
though  others  identify  the  village  of  Mitmsu  with 
it.  [L.S.] 

NEAE  (Near),  a small  island  near  Lemnos,  in 
which  Philoctetes,  according  to  some  authorities,  was 
bitten  by  a water-snake.  (Stepli.  B.  s.  r.;  compi 
Antig.  Cary  si.  Mirab.  c,  9.)  Pliny  places  it  be- 
tween Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont  (ii.  87.  s.  89). 
It  is  called  in  the  charts  Stratia,  and  by  the 
modem  Greeks  *'A7<o*  OTparyySs,  the  holy  war- 
rior, tliat  is,  St.  Michael.  (Walpole,  Travels , cfc. 
p.  55.) 
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NEAE  PATRAK.  [Hypata.] 

NEAE  niLS  (NfaiOoj,  Strub.  ; N ijai£?or, 

Theocr. ; NaGaiflor,  Lycoplir.),  a river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Bruttiuin,  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum  about  10  miles  N.  of  Crotona,  still  called 
the  Nieto  or  Neto.  Strabo  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  tliat  it  was  here  that  tho  Trojan 
women  who  were  conducted  as  captives  by  a Greek 
fleet,  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  the  victors,  and  thus 
compelled  them  to  settle  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ; Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  15.)  It  is  well  known  that 
the  same  legend  is  transferred  by  other  writers  to 
many  different  localities,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  which  gradually  travelled  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  myths 
relating  to  Aeneas.  The  form  of  the  name  Nauudor 
employed  by  Lycopliron  (Alex.  921)  points  evi- 
dently to  the  same  fanciful  derivation  (from  vaizt 
and  afdw).  Theocritus  alludes  to  the  rich  and  va- 
ried herbage  which  grew  on  its  banks  (Id.  iv.  24), 
and  for  which,  according  to  a modem  traveller,  it 
is  still  remarkable.  (Swinburne,  Travels , vol.  i.  p. 
313  ) ^ H B ) 

NK  ANDRE  LA,  NEA'NDRIUM,  NEANDRUS 
(Nf  drSpiia,  N (dvdpior,  Niaripos  : Eth.  NeaySpevt 
or  NearSpitus),  a town  in  Troos,  probably  founded  by 
Aeolians  ; in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  disappeared, 
its  inhabitants,  together  with  those  of  other  neigh- 
bouring places,  having  removed  to  Alexandreia. 
(Strab.  xiii.  pp.  604,  606.)  According  to  Scylax 
(p.  36)  and  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  r.),  Neandreia  was 
a maritime  town  on  the  Hellespont  ; and  Strabo 
might  perhaps  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken  in 
placing  it  in  the  interior  above  Haraaxitus  ; but  be 
is  so  explicit  in  his  description,  marking  its  dis- 
tance from  New  Ilium  at  130  stadia,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  him  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
Hence  Leake  ( Asia  Minor,  p.  274),  adopting  him 
as  his  guide,  seeks  the  site  of  Neandreia  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Scamander,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Ene.  [L.  S-3 

NEANDRIA.  [Nea.3 

NEANISSUS  (tUavunris  or  NaveooJj),  a town 
in  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  south-east  of  Phreata,  and 
between  this  latter  town  and  Diocaesareia.  (Ptol.  v. 
6.  § 14.)  No  further  particulars  arc  known  about 
the  place.  [L.  S.3 

NEA'POLIS,  i.  e.  “ the  New  City.”  I.  In  Eu- 
rope. 1.  (N« chroAts : Eth.  N«avoAfnjy,  Strah. 
and  Stcph.  B. ; bnt  coins  have  NeowoAfnjj,  Neapo- 
litan us:  Napoli;  in  French  and  English  Naples' ), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  called  the 
Crater  or  Sinus  Cumanus,  which  now  derives  from 
it  the  name  of  Bay  of  Naples.  All  ancient  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a Greek  city,  and  a 
colony  of  the  neighbouring  Comae;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  its  foundation  ore  very  obscurely  related. 
Scymnna  Chius  tells  us  it  was  founded  in  pursuance 
of  an  oracle;  and  Strabo  calls  it  a Cumaean  colony, 
bnt  adds  that  it  subsequently  received  an  additional 
body  of  Chalcidic  and  Athenian  colonists,  with  some 
of  the  settlers  from  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Pithecusae,  and  was  on  this  account  Milled  Neapolis, 
or  the  New  City.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246 ; Scymn.  Cb.  253 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  L 4.)  Its  Chalcidic  or  Eutoean  origin  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Statius,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  the  city  (Silv.  i.  2. 263,  ii.  2.  94,  iii.  5.  12); 
but  these  expressions  probably  refer  to  its  being  a 
colony  from  the  Chalcidic  city  of  Cumae.  Tho  name 
itself  sufficiently  points  to  tho  fact  tliat  it  was 
D D 4 
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a more  recent  settlement  than  some  one  previously 
existing  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; and  that  this 
did  not  refer  merely  to  the  parent  city' of  Cumae,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  we  find  mention  (though 
only  at  a comparatively  late  period)  of  a place  called 
Palaepolis  or  44  the  Old  City.”  (Liy.  viii.  22.) 
But  the  relations  between  the  two  are  very  obscure. 
Ko  Greek  author  mentions  Palaepolis,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  should  be  ignorant  were  it  not  for  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  site  of  Nea- 
polis.  From  the  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited,  It 
seems  clear  that  this  was  the  original  settlement 
of  the  Cumaean  colonists;  and  that  the  name  of 
Neapolis  was  given  to  the  later  colony  of  Cbaki- 
dians  and  others  who  established  themselves  on  a site 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  former  one.  A dif- 
ferent version  of  its  history,  but  of  much  more 
dubious  authority,  is  cited  by  Philargyrius  from 
the  historian  Lutatius,  according  to  which  the  Co- 
rn aeans  abandoned  their  first  colony  from  an  appre- 
hension lest  it  should  eclipse  the  parent  city,  but  were 
commanded  by  an  oracle  to  restore  it,  and  gave  to 
the  colony  thus  founded  anew  the  name  of  Neapolis. 
(Philargyr.  ad  Georg.  ir.  564.)  The  original  name 
of  Palaepolis  (which  obviously  could  not  be  so  de- 
signated until  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  city) 
appears  to  have  been  Partbeuope  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9; 
Philargyr.  L c.),  a name  which  is  used  by  the  Roman 
poets  as  a poetical  appellation  of  Neapolis.  (Virg. 
Georg,  ir.  564;  Ovid,  Met  xv.  711,  &c.)  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  notices  Parthenope  as  a dty 
of  Opicia  (the  ancient  designation  of  CAmpania); 
but  it  is  singular  enough  that  both  he  and  Strabo 
call  it  a colony  of  the  Rhodians,  without  mentioning 
either  the  Chakidiaas  or  Cu mueslis.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.\  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  On  the  other  hand,  Ly- 
cophron  alludes  to  the  place  where  the  Siren  Par- 
thenope was  cast  on  shore,  by  the  name  of  Falerom 
(♦aAfjpov  rvpois,  Lycophr.  Alex.  717);  and  Ste- 
phanus  also  says  that  Phaleram  was  a city  of 
Opicia,  the  same  which  was  afterwards  called  Nea- 
polis. (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  *o \4ipov.)  The  name  of 
Falerura  has  a Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  aspect;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  as  suggested  by  Abekcn  (J/if- 
tel  I fallen,  p.  110),  that  there  was  originally  a Tyr- 
rhenian settlement  on  the  spot.  The  legendary 
connection  of  the  Siren  Parthenope  with  the  site  or 
neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  was  well  established,  and 
universally  received ; hence  Dionysius  designates  the 
city  as  the  abode  of  Parthenope ; and  Strabo  tells  us 
that  even  in  his  time  her  tomb  was  still  shown 
there,  and  games  celebrated  in  her  honour.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  246;  Dionys.  Per.  358;  Eu&tath.  ad  foe.; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  site  of  the  original  settlement,  or  Old  City 
(Palaepolis),  is  nowhere  indicated,  but  it  seems  most 
probable  tlmt  it  stood  on  the  hill  of  Pausilypus  or 
Posilipo , a long  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  which 
aeparates  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli  or  Baiae  from  that  of 
Naples  itself.  The  new  town,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
joined the  river  Sebethua,  a small  stream  still  called 
the  Sebeto,  and  must,  therefore,  have  occupied  the 
same  site  with  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the 
modem  city  of  Naples.  ( Abcken,  Mittel  Italien, 
p.  Ill;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  179.)  The  Utter  city 
seems  rapidly  to  have  risen  to  great  prosperity,  and, 
in  great  measure,  eclipsed  the  older  settlement ; but 
it  is  clear  from  Livy  tlmt  Palaepolis  continued  to 
subsist  by  the  side  of  the  new  colony,  until  they  both 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  S&mnites.  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  the  old  or  the  new  city  was  reduced 
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by  force  of  arms  by  the  Campanian  conquerors;  they 
seem  rather  to  have  entered  into  a compromise  with 
them,  and  admitted  a body  of  the  Campanians  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  to  a share  of  the 
government.  (Strab.  r.  p.  246.)  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  Greek  element  still  greatly  pre- 
dominated; and  both  Palaepolis  and  Neapoli*  were, 
according  to  Livy,  completely  Greek  cities  at  tite 
time  when  they  first  came  into  contact  with  Rome, 
nearly  a century  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  by 
the  Somnites.  (Liv.  viii.  22.) 

On  that  occasion  the  Palaepolitans,  who  had  had 
the  temerity  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Rome  by  in- 
cursions upon  the  neighbouring  Campanians,  alarmed 
at  the  declaration  of  war  which  followed  (ilc.  328), 
admitted  within  their  walls  a garrison  of  2000 
troops  from  Nola,  and  4000  Sainnites;  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  withstand  the  arms  of  the  consul 
, Publilius  Philo,  who  occupied  a post  between  the  two 
cities  so  as  to  prevent  ail  communication  between 
them,  while  be  laid  regular  siege  to  Palaepolis. 
This  was  protracted  into  the  following  year;  but  at 
length  the  Palaepolitans  became  weary  of  their  Sarn- 
nite  allies,  and  the  city  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  by  Charikus  and  Nymphius,  two  of 
the  chief  citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23,  25,  26.)  The 
Neapolitans  would  appear  to  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample without  offering  any  resistance;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance may  explain  the  fact  that  while  Publilius 
celebrated  a triumph  over  the  Palaepolitans  (Liv. 
viii.  26;  Fast.  Capit.),  the  Neapolitans  were  admitted 
to  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and  their  liberties 
secured  by  a treaty  (foedus  Neapolitannm,  Liv.  L c.) 
From  this  time  all  mention  of  Palaepolis  disappears 
from  history.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  chief  authority, 
which  appears  to  have  been  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  older  dty,  was  now  transferred  to  Neapolis;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  former  town  sank  gradually 
into  insignificance,  while  the  community  or  M popu- 
los”  was  merged  in  that  of  Neapolis.  So  completely 
was  this  the  case,  that  Dionysius,  in  relating  the  com- 
mencement of  this  very  war,  speaks  only  of  the  Nea- 
politans (Dionys.  Exc.  Leg.  pp.  2314 — 2319);  while 
Livy,  evidently  following  the  language  of  the  older 
annalists,  distinguishes  them  from  the  Palaepolitans, 
though  he  expressly  tells  us  that  they  formed  only 
one  community  (“  duabus  urbibus  populus  idem  ha- 
bitabat,”  Liv.  viii.  22). 

From  this  time  Neapolis  became,  in  fact,  a mere 
dependency  of  Rome,  though  retaining  the  honour- 
able title  of  an  allied  state  (/oerferata  cirifal),  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  powerful  republic, 
with  but  a small  share  of  the  burdens  usually  thrown 
upon  its  dependent  allies.  So  favourable,  indeed, 
was  the  condition  of  the  Neapolitans  under  their 
treaty  that,  at  a later  period,  when  all  the  cities  of 
Italy  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  they,  as  well  as 
the  Heracleans,  were  long  unwilling  to  accept  the 
proffered  boon.  (Cic.  pro  Bulb.  8, 24.)  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  tlmt  they  continued  throughout  faithful  to  the 
Roman  alliance,  though  more  than  once  threatened 
by  hostile  armies.  In  b.  c.  280,  Pyrrhus  approached 
the  walls  of  Neapolis,  with  the  view  of  making  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  but  withdrew  without  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  (Zonar.  viii.  4)  ; and  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  Hannibal,  though  he  re- 
peatedly ravaged  its  territory,  was  deterred  by  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  from  assailing  the  city 
itself.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1,  14,  15,  xxiv.  13.)  Like  the 
other  maritime  allies  of  Rome,  the  Neapolitans  con- 
tinued  to  furnish  ships  and  sailors  for  the  Roman 
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fleets  throughout  the  long  ware  of  the  Republic. 
(Pol.  i.  20;  Liv.  xxxv.  16.) 

Though  Neapolis  thus  passed  gradually  into  the 
condition  of  a mere  provincial  town  of  the  Roman 
state,  and.  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia,  became 
an  ordinary  municipal  town  (Gic.  pro  Bulb.  8,  ad' 
Fam.  xiii.  30),  it  continued  to  be  a flourishing  and 
populous  place,  and  retained,  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  any  other  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  its  Greek 
culture  and  institutions;  while  its  population  was 
still  almost  exclusively  Greek.  Thus  Strabo  tells 
ua  that,  in  bis  time,  though  they  had  become  Roman 
citizens,  they  still  had  their  gymnasia  and  quin* 
quennial  games,  with  contests  of  music  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  after  the  Greek  fashion ; and  retained 
the  division  into  Phratries,  a circumstance  attested 
also  by  inscriptions  still  extant.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246; 
Varr.  L.L.  v.  85;  BoeckH,  C.  I.  voL  iii.  p.  715.) 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  increasing  love  of 
Greek  manners  and  literature  led  many  of  the  upper 
classes  among  the  Romans  to  resort  to  Neapolis  for 
education,  or  cultivation  of  these  pursuits;  while 
many  more  were  attracted  by  the  delightful  and  luxu- 
rious climate  or  the  aurpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
It  possessed  also  hot  springs,  similar  to  those  of 
Baiae,  though  inferior  in  number  (Strab.  L c.);  and 
all  these  causes  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Its  pros- 
perity received  a rude  shock,  in  b.  c.  82,  during  the 
Civil  War  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  a body  of  the 
partisans  of  the  latter,  having  been  admitted  by 
treachery  into  the  city,  made  a general  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89);  but  it  seems 
to  have  quickly  recovered  this  blow,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly a flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and 
continued  such  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  received  a 
body  of  fresh  colonists  under  Sulla,  but  certainly 
did  not  then  assume  the  title  of  a Colonia,  as  it  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  a Muniripium. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  30,  ad  Att.  x.  13.)  Under  the 
Empire  we  find  it  in  inscriptions  bearing  the  title  of 
a Colonia  (Gruter,  Inter,  p.  110.  8,  p.  373.  2); 
but  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  period  when  it 
obtained  that  rank.  It  is,  however,  noticed  as  such 
by  Petronius,  and  would  seem  to  have  first  received 
a colony  under  Claudius,  to  which  subsequent  addi- 
tions were  made  under  Titus  and  the  Antonines. 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  235;  Zuxnpt,  de  Colon,  pp.  259, 
384;  Petron.  Satyr.  44,  76;  Boeckh,  C.  I.  voL  iii. 
pp.  717,  718.) 

Besides,  its  immediate  territory,  Neapolis  had 
formerly  possessed  the  two  important  islands  of  Ca- 
preae  and  Acnaria  ( Ischia)-,  but  the  latter  had  been 
wrested  from  it  by  force  of  arms,  probably  at  the 
period  of  its  first  war  with  Rome.  Capreae,  on  the 
other  hand,  continued  subject  to  Neapolis  without 
interruption  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  having 
taken  a fancy  to  the  island,  annexed  it  to  the  impe- 
rial domain,  giving  np  to  the  Neapolitans  in  ex- 
change the  richer  and  more  important  island  of 
Aenaria.  (Suet.  Attg.  92;  Dion  Casa.  Iii.  43.) 

The  same  attractions  which  had  rendered  Neapolis 
a favourite  residence  of  wealthy  Romans  under  the 
Republic  operated  with  still  increased  force  under  the 
Empire.  Its  gymnasia  and  public  games  continued 
to  be  still  celebrated,  and  the  emperors  themselves 
condescended  to  preside  at  them.  (Suet  A tty.  98. 
Ner.  40;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  123  ; Dion  Case,  lxiii.  26.) 
Its  strong  tincture  of  Greek  manners,  which  caused 
it  to  be  frequently  distinguished  as  “ the  Greek 
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city,’*  attracted  thither  many  grammarians  and 
others;  so  that  it  came  to  acquire  a reputation  for 
learning,  and  is  called  by  Martial  and  Columella 
“docta  Parthenope”  (Martial,  v.  78.  14;  Colum. 
x.  134) ; while  its  soft  and  luxurious  climate  rendered 
it  the  favourite  resort  of  the  indolent  and  effeminate. 
Hence  Horace  terms  it  * otiosa  Neapolis;"  and  Ovid, 
still  more  strongly,  “in  otia  natam  Parthenopen.” 
(Hor.  Epod.  5.  43;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  711;  Slat.  Silo. 
iii.  78 — 88;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  81.)  The  coasts  on  both 
sides  of  it  were  lined  with  villas,  among  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Vedius  Pollio,  on  the 
ridge  of  hill  between  Neapolis  and  Puteoli,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Pausilrpus  (I7ava(Ainrof); 
an  appellation  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  hill 
on  which  it  stood,  and  which  retains  to  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Monte  Posilipo.  (Dion  Casa.  liv. 
23;  PUn.  ix.  53.  a.  78.)  Neapolis  was  a favourite 
residence  of  the  emperor  Nero,  as  well  as  of  his  pre- 
decessor Claudius;  and  it  was  in  the  theatre  there 
that  the  former  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage,  before  he  ventured  to  do  so  publicly  at  Rome 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  10,  xv.  33;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  6.)  It 
is  well  known  also  that  it  was  for  a considerable 
period  the  residence  of  Virgil,  who  composed,  or  at 
least  finished,  his  Georgies  there.  (Virg.  Georg,  iv. 
564.)  Thither,  also,  his  remains  were  transferred 
after  his  death;  and  his  tomb  was  still  extant  there 
in  the  time  of  the  poets  Statius  and  Silius  Italicua, 
who  paid  to  it  an  almost  superstitious  reverence. 
The  last-named  poet  himself  died  at  Neapolis,  where 
he  had  a villa,  which  was  his  favourite  place  of  resi- 
dence, as  it  was  also  that  of  Statius,  who,  in  several 
passages,  appears  to  allude  to  it  as  the  place  of  his 
birth.  (Donat.  Fit  Virg.;  Plin.  Ep.  iii  7;  Mar- 
tial, xi.  49;  Stat.  Silo.  iii.  5.  13,  iv.  4.  51—55.) 

It  is  clear  lliat  Neapolis  was  at  this  period  a pro- 
vincial city  of  the  first  class;  and  though  we  meet 
with  little  historical  mention  of  it  during  the  later 
ages  of  the  Empire,  inscriptions  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  retained  its  consideration  and  importance. 
#It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  inflicted  such  severe  blows  upon 
the  prosperity  both  of  Capua  and  Nola  (Hist.  Mia- 
cell  xv.  p.  553);  and  under  the  Gothic  king  Tbo- 
odoric,  Cassiodorns  speaks  of  it  as  still  possessing  a 
numerous  population,  and  abounding  in  every  kind 
of  delight,  both  by  sea  and  land.  (Cassiod.  Par.  vi. 
23.)  In  the  Gothic  ware  which  followed,  it  was 
taken  by  Bcksarius,  after  a long  siege,  and  a great 
port  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  aword,  A.D.  536. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8 — 10.)  It  was  retaken  by  To- 
tila  in  A.  D.  542  (76.  iii.  6—8),  but  again  recovered 
by  Narscs  soon  after,  and  continued  from  this  time 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
as  a dependency  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but 
under  the  government  of  its  own  dukes.  In  the 
eighth  century  Paulus  Diaconus  still  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  M npulentissimae  urbes"  of  Campania. 
{Hist.  Lang.  ii.  17.)  It  was  about  this  period  that 
it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  a state  of  virtual  independence, 
until  it  was  conquered  in  a.  d.  1 140  by  the  Normans, 
and  became  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  city  of  Neapolis  did 
not  occupy  nearly  so  great  a space  as  the  modem 
Naples,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  city 
j in  Italy,  and  contains  above  400,000  inhabitants. 
It  appears  to  liave  extended  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the 
| river  Scbethus,  a small  stream  still  called  the  Scbcto, 
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though  more  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  della 
Maddalcna,  which  still  forms  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  suburbs  of  Naples  on  the  E.  side;  from  thence 
it  probably  extended  as  far  as  the  mole  and  old 
castle,  which  bound  the  port  on  the  W.  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  small  island  which  he  calls  Meg  oris, 
and  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  rock  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Castel  deH  Uoco,  as  situated  between 
Pansilvpus  and  Neapolia  (Plin.  lit.  6.  s.  12);  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  city  did  not  extend  so  far  as 
this  point.  Immediately  above  the  ancient  portion 
of  the  city  rises  a steep  hill,  now  crowned  by  the 
Cattle  of  St.  Elmo ; and  from  thence  there  runs  a 
narrow  volcanic  ridge,  of  no  great  elevation,  but 
steep  and  abrupt,  which  continues  without  interrup- 
tion in  a SW.  direction,  till  it  ends  in  a headland 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  News  or  Nisida. 
1 1 is  the  western  portion  of  this  ridge  which  was  known 
in  ancient  times  as  the  Mons  Pausilypus,  and  is 
still  called  the  Hill  of  Posilipo.  It  formed  a marked 
barrier  between  the  immediate  environs  erf  Neapolis 
and  those  of  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  must  have  been 
a great  obstacle  to  the  free  communication  between 
the  two  cities  ; hence  a tunnel  was  opened  through 
the  hill  for  the  passage  of  the  high-road,  which  has 
served  that  purpose  ever  since.  This  passage,  called 
in  anciont  times  the  Crypta  Neapolitana,  and  now 
known  as  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  is  a remarkable 
work  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  described  by  many 
modem  travellers.  It  is  2244  feet  long,  and  21 
feet  broad : its  height  is  unequal,  but,  towards  the 
entrance,  is  not  less  than  70  feet.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  work  has  been  much  enlarged  in 
later  times.  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  a 
greatly  exaggerated  view  of  its  fancied  horrors, 
arising  from  the  darkness  and  dust.  (Sen.  Ep.  57.) 
Btrabo  assigns  its  construction  to  Cocceius,  pi-obably 
the  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  who  was  superintendent  of 
aqueducts  under  Tiberius,  and  who  constructed  a 
similar  tunnel  from  the  lake  Avemns  to  Cumae 
(Strab.  y.  p.  245);  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  statement,  though  many  Italian  antiquarians 
have  maintained  that  the  work  must  be  much  more 
ancient.  On  the  hill  immediately  above  the  E.  en- 
trance of  the  grotto  is  an  ancient  sepulchre  designated 
by  tradition  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil  ; and  though 
popular  tradition  is  a very  unsafe  guide  in  such 
coses,  there  seems  in  this  instance  no  sufficient 
reason  to  reject  its  testimony.  We  know,  from  the 
precise  statement  of  Donatus,  that  the  poet  was 
buried  on  the  road  to  Puteoli,  within  less  than  two 
miles  from  Naples  (w  via  Puteolana  intro  iapidem 
secundem,"  Donat.  Vit.  Virg. ; Hieron.  Chron.  ad 
01.  190),  which  agrees  well  with  the  site  in  ques- 
tion, especially  if  (as  is  probable)  the  high-road  at 
that  time  passed  over  the  hill,  and  not  through  the 
grotto  beneath.  The  argument  of  Cluverius,  who 
inferred,  from  the  description  of  Statius  (Silv.  iv.  4. 
50 — 55),  that  the  tomb  of  Virgil  was  sitnnted  at 
tin  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  is  certainly  untenable. 
(Cluver.  I/at.  p.  1153;  Eustace’s  Classical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  370 — 380 ; Jorio,  Guida  di  Pozzuoli , 
pp.  1 18,  &c  ) 

Near  the  Capo  di  Posilipo,  as  the  headland  oppo- 
site to  Nisida  is  now  called,  are  the  extensive  ruins 
of  a Roman  villa,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  celebrated  villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  which  gave 
lume  to  the  whole  hill,  and  which  he  bequeathed  by 
his  will  to  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23;  Plin. 
ix.  53.  s.  78  ) Immediately  opposite  to  the  head- 
land, between  it  and  tin*  island  of  Nisida  (Xe&is). 
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lie  two  email  Islets,  or  rather  rocks,  one  of  which 
now  serves  for  the  I.nzzaretto, — the  other,  which  is 
uninhabited,  is  called  La  Gajola;  these  arc  supposed 
to  be  the  islands  called  by  Statius  Limon  and  Eu* 
ploea.  (Stat . SUv.  ii.  2.  79,  iii.  1.  149.)  From 
their  trifling  size  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  not 
noticed  by  any  other  author.  Recent  excavation* 
on  the  supposed  site  of  the  villa  of  Pollio  have 
brought  to  light  far  more  extensive  remains  than 
were  previously  known  to  exist,  and  which  afford  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which 
these  edifices  were  constructed.  Among  the  rains 
thus  brought  to  light  are  those  of  a theatre,  the 
seats  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  tufo  rock  ; an 
Odeon,  or  theatre  for  music;  a Basilica;  besides  nu- 
merous porticoes  and  other  edifices,  and  extensive 
reservoirs  for  water.  But  the  most  remarkable 
work  connected  with  these  remains  is  a tunnel  or 
gallery  pierced  through  the  promontory,  which  is 
actually  longer  than  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo.  This 
work  appears  from  an  inscription  to  have  been  re- 
stored by  the  emperor  Honorins;  the  period  of  its 
construction  is  wholly  uncertain.  (Bullett.  d.  Inst. 
Arch.  1841,  pp.  147 — 160;  Avellino,  Bullet/.  Ar- 
cheol.  NapoL  1843,  Nos.  4 — 6.)  Many  writers  have 
assigned  the  extensive  rains  visible  on  the  hill  of 
Posilijto  to  a villa  of  Lucullus;  and  it  is  certain 
that  that  statesman  had  a Neapolitan  villa  distinct 
from  that  at  Misenum  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3),  but  its 
site  is  nowhere  indicated;  and  the  supposition  that 
it  was  the  same  which  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Vedins  Pollio  is  not  warranted  by  any 
ancient  authority. 

Though  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  abounds  on 
all  sides  in  ancient  remains,  those  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  city  itself  are  inconsiderable.  Two 
arches  of  a Roman  theatre  in  the  street  tailed  A nti- 
caglia , a fragment  of  an  aqueduct  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ponti  Rossi,  and  the  remains  of  a 
temple  dedicatee!  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  incorporated 
into  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  are  all  the  ancient  ruins 
now  visible.  But  the  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  and  are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
served in  the  museum,  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
They  fully  confirm  the  account  given  by  ancient 
writers  of  the  Greek  character  so  long  retained  by 
the  city,  and  notice  its  division  into  Pbratries,  which 
must  have  continued  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  since  we  find  one  of  them  named  alter  his 
favourite  Antinous.  Others  bore  the  names  of  Eu- 
melidoe,  Eunostidae,  &c.,  the  origin  of  which  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Cumaean  colony.  From  some  erf  these  inscrip- 
tions we  learn  that  the  Greek  language  continued  to 
be  used  there,  even  in  public  documents,  as  late  as 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Boeckh, 
C.  I.  vol.  iii.  pp.  714 — 750;  Mommsen,  Inter. 
Regn.  Neap.  pp.  127 — 131.) 


COIN  OF  KEAPOUS  IN  CAMPANIA. 

2.  (Nabui),*  city  of  Sardinia,  and  apparently  one  of 
the  most  considerable  places  in  that  island,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
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tlie  gulf  of  Oristann.  The  Itineraries  place  it  60 
miles  from  Sulci,  aud  18  from  Othoca  (OrisUirto). 
(/tin.  Ant.  p.  84.)  The  name  would  clearly  seem 
to  point  to  a Greek  origin,  but  we  have  no  account 
of  its  foundation  or  history.  It  is  notioed  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sardinia;  and 
its  name  is  found  also  in  Ptolumy  and  the  Itinera- 
ries. (Plin.  iii.  7.  a.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 2;  Jtin. 
Ant.  1.  c.;  Tab.  Pent. ; Geogr.  Kav.  v.  26.)  Its 
ruins  are  still  visible  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pa- 
bUluni a,  where  that  stream  forms  a great  estuary  or 
lagoon,  called  the  Stagno  di  Marceddi , and  present 
considerable  remains  of  ancient  buildings  as  well  as 
the  vestiges  of  a Homan  road  and  aqueduct.  The 
spot  is  marked  by  an  ancient  church  called  Sla 
Maria  di  NabuL  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sar- 
daitjne , rol.  ii.  p.  357.) 

The  Aquae  Xrapolitanae,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy as  well  as  in  the  Itinerary,  which  places  them 
at  a considerable  distance  inland,  on  the  road  from 
Othoca  to  Caralis,  are  certainly  the  mineral  sources 
now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  Sardara,  on  the  high- 
rood  from  Cagliari  to  Orittano.  (I tin . Ant.  p.  82; 
Plot  iii.  3.  § 7 ; Geogr.  Rav.  v.  26;  De  la  Marmora, 
U p.  406.) 

3.  A city  of  Apulia,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 

writer,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by  its 
coins.  There  seems  good  reason  to  place  it  at 
Polignano,  between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  where 
numerous  relics  of  antiquity  liave  been  discovered 
(Komanclli,  vol.  ii.  p,  148— -152;  Millingen,  A’wmwm. 
de  C/tatie,  p.  147.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

4.  A town  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  on  the  E. 
coast,  between  Aphytia  and  Aege.  (Herod,  vii.  123.) 
In  Leake's  map  it  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Polykhrono. 

5.  A town  of  Macedonia,  and  the  haven  of  Phi- 
lippi, from  which  it  was  distant  10  M.  P.  (Strab-  vii. 
p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §9;  Scymn.  685;  Plin.  iv. 
11;  liierocl.;  Procop.  Aed.  iv.  4;  /tin.  I/ierosoL) 
It  probably  was  the  same  place  as  Datum  (Aaroy), 
famous  for  its  gold-mines  (Herod,  ix.  75 ; comp. 
Bockh,  Pub.  Econ . of  A then*,  pp.  8,228,  trans.),  and  a 
seaport,  as  Strabo  (vii.  p.331)  intimates:  whence  the 
proverb  which  celebrates  Datum  for  its  w good  things.” 
(Zenob.  Prov.  Grace.  Cent.  iii.  71;  Harpocrat  s.  r. 
Adror.)  Scylax  (p.  27)  does,  indeed,  distinguish 
between  Neapolia  aud  Datum;  but,  as  he  adds  that 
the  latter  was  an  Athenian  colony,  which  could  not 
have  been  true  of  his  original  Datum,  his  text  is, 
perhaps,  corrupt  in  this  place,  as  in  so  many  others, 
and  his  real  meaning  may  have  been  that  Neapolis 
was  a colony  which  the  Athenians  had  established 
at  Datum.  Zenobius  (L  c.)  and  Eustathius  (ad 
Dianys.  Pcricg.  517)  both  assert  that  Datum  was  a 
colony  of  Thasos;  which  is  highly  probable,  as  the 
Thasiaufl  had  several  colonics  on  this  coast-  If 
Neapolis  was  a settlement  of  Athens,  its  foundation 
was,  it  may  be  inferred,  later  than  that  of  Amphi- 
polis.  At  the  great  struggle  at  Philippi  the  galleys 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  moored  off  Neapolis. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  35.) 

It  was  at  Neupolis,  now  the  small  Turkish  village 
of  Kdvalfo  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  180, 
cornp.  pp.  217,  224),  that  Paul  (Acts,  xvi.  11) 
lauded.  The  shore  of  the  mainland  in  this  part  is 
low,  but  the  mountains  rise  to  a considerable  height 
behind.  To  tho  W.  of  the  channel  which  separates  it 
from  Thasos,  tho  coast  recedes  aud  forms  a 1-7.1 
within  which,  on  a promontory  with  a port  on  each  , 
side,  the  town  was  situated.  (Cony bcare  and  Howson,  | 
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Life  and  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  voL  i.  p.  308.)  Traces 
of  paved  military  roads  are  still  found,  as  well  as 
remains  of  a great  aqueduct  on  two  tiers  of  Homan 
arches,  and  Latin  inscriptions.  (Clarke,  Trav. 
vol.  yiii.  p.  49.)  For  coins  of  Neapolis,  see  Eckliei, 
voL  ii.  p.  72 ; Rasche,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  1 149. 
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6.  A town  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  a 
fortress  of  Scilurus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  312;  Bockh 
Inter.  voL  ii.  p.  147.)  Dubois  de  Montperreux 
( Voyage  Autour  du  Caucase,ro  1.  v.  p.  389,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
220, 378)  has  identified  this  place  with  the  ruins 
found  at  Kermenlchik  near  SimpkeropoL  [ E.  B.  J.l 
NEA'POLIS.  II.  In  Asia.  1.  An  important 
city  of  Palestine,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Siciiem  or  Shechrm  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Epipbanius  uses  the  names  an  synonymoas 
(iv  2/tfluoiT,  t ovr  forty  iy  rjj  wv\  NuurrfAu,  adv. 
//acres,  lib.  iii.  tom.  i.p.  1 055,  comp.  1068).  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome,  however,  place  Sichem  (ludpa, 
2vnfp,  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  (Onomast. 

s.  vv.  Terebinth us,  Sychcm')  ; and  Liu.  is  placed  near 
to,  and,  according  to  the  former,  viii.  M.  P.,  according 
to  the  latter,  iii.  M.  P.,  from  Neapolis  (s.  v.  A 06(a), 
which  would  imply  a considerable  interval  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  city.  In  order  to  re- 
concile this  discrepancy,  Reland  suggests  that,  while 
the  ancient  city  gradually  decayed,  the  new  city  was 
extended  by  gradual  accretion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  widen  the  interval  ; and  he  cites  in 
illustration  the  parallel  case  of  Utrecht  and  Veehten. 
(Palaestma,  pp.  1004,  1005.)  Another  ancient 
name  of  this  city  occurs  only  in  one  passage  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  (iv.  5),  where  it  is  called  Sichar 
(2*X«p) ; for  although  St.  Jerome  maintains  this  to 
be  a corrupt  reading  for  Sychem  ( Epitaph.  Paulae , 
Ep.  IxxxvL  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  676,  Qutiest.  in  Genes, 
c.  xlviii.  ver.  22,  tom  ii.  p.  545),  his  correction  of 
what  he  allows  was  an  ancient  and  common  error, 
even  in  his  age,  has  no  authority  in  any  known  codex 
or  version.  Another  of  its  ancient  names  which  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  occurs  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  among  tho  cities  of  Samaria, 
“ Neapolis  quod  antea  Mamortha  dicebatur"  (v.  13). 
evidently  a mistake  for  Mabortha,  which  Josephus 
gives  for  the  native  name  of  Neapolis  (B.  J.  iv.  8. 
§ 2) ; unless,  as  Roland  conjectures,  both  readings 
are  to  be  corrected  from  coins,  which  he  shrewdly  re- 
marks are  less  liable  to  corruption  than  MSS.,  and 
which  read  Morthia  (Mopffla),  which  that  learned 
writer  takes  be  the  classical  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  March,  which  was  associated  with  Sichem,  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Rabbinical  commen- 
taries. (Gen.  xii.  6;  Dent.  xi.  30;  Reland,  Disscr- 
tat  in  nrs  Miscell.  pars  i.  pp.  138  — 140.)  The  same 
writer  explains  the  name  Sichar,  in  SL  John,  as  a 
name  of  reproach,  contempt uously  assigned  to  the 
city  by  the  Jews  as  the  seat  of  error  (the  Hebrew 
•W'  signifying  mendacium,  falsum),  and  borrowed 
from  tho  prophet  Habakkuk,  where  the  two  words 
March  Shaktr  (TjJ^  IVpD)  occur  in  convenient 
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proximity,  translated  in  our  version,  “ a teacher  of 
lies"  (ii.  18).  The  time  when  it  assumed  its  new 
name,  which  it  still  retains  almost  uncorrupted  in 
Nablus,  is  marked  by  the  authors  above  cited  and 
by  the  coins.  Pliny  died  during  the  reign  of  Titus, 
under  whom  Josephus  wrote,  and  the  earliest  coins 
bearing  the  inscription  ♦AAOTI.  NEAIIOA.  2AMAP. 
are  of  the  same  reign. 

Sicliem  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  town,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  earliest 
patriarchs.  It  was  the  first  place  of  Abraham’s 
sojourn  on  coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  there 
he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  (Gtn.  xii.  6.)  The 
connection  of  Jacob  with  the  place  is  marked  by  the 
traditionary  well  still  called  by  his  name,  and  referred 
to  as  an*  undoubtedly  authentic  tradition,  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  — that  is,  at  the  expiration  of  about 
half  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  (<7er».  xxxiiL  18,  xxxiv.;  St  John,  iv.  5, 
6,  12);  nor  need  the  authority  of  the  other  local 
tradition  of  Joseph's  tomb  be  questioned,  as  he  was 
certainly  deposited  there  on  the  coming  in  of  the 
Israelites,  And  the  reverence  paid  by  them  to  their 
fathers’  sepulchres  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it 
could  fall  into  oblivion.  (Gen.  1.  25;  Josh,  xxxiv. 
32.)  That  tomb  was  probably  situated  in  the 
w parcel  of  a field”  where  Jacob  hail  spread  his  tent, 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
Shechems'  father,  for  a hundred  pieces  of  money,  but 
which  the  patriarch  himself  represents  as  taken 
(probably  recovered)  “ from  the  Atnorites  with  his 
sword  and  with  his  bow”  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  and 
which  he  retained  as  pasture-ground  for  his  cattle 
after  liis  removal  from  that  vicinity  (xxxvii.  12 — 14). 
In  the  division  of  the  land,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  is  described  as  situated  in  Mount 
Ephraim  ; it  was  a Levitical  city,  and  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  ( Josh. 
xx.  7,  xxi.  20,  21.)  There  it  was  that  Joshua 
assembled  the  national  convention  shortly  before  his 
death  (xxiv.  1, 25);  at  which  time  “ he  took  a great 
stone  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  " (ver.  26),  proving  that  the 
tabernaclo  was  then  at  Shechem,  probably  in  the 
identical  place,  the  memory  of  which  the  Samaritan 
tradition  has  perpetuated  to  this  day.  [Ebal  ; 
Gkrizim]  The  pillar  erected  by  Joshua  continued 
to  be  held  in  veneration  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Judges  ; there  the  Shechemites  “ made  Abimelech 
king,  by  the  plain  (|j  oak)  of  tho  pillar  that  was  in 
Shechem,” — his  own  birthplace,  and  the  scene  of  his 
father  Gideon’s  victory  over  the  Midianites  (Judges, 
vii.  1,  viii.  31,  ix.  6);  and  there  it  was  that  the  Is- 
raelites assembled  to  make  Rehoboam  king.  ( 1 Kings, 
xii.  1 ; 2 Chron.  x.  1.)  The  remainder  of  its 
history  is  so  identified  with  that  of  its  sacred  Mount 
Gerizim  that  it  has  been  anticipated  under  that 
article.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
city  of  Samaria  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
where  Philip  preached  with  such  success,  and  which 
furnished  to  the  Church  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  dangerous  adversaries,  and  its  first  and  most 
distinguished  apologist.  Not  that  Simon  Magus 
was  a native  of  Neapolis,  but  of  a village  of  Samaria 
named  Gitton  (Hnir,  Just  Mart  ApoL  1 36; 
comp.  Euseb.  H.  E.  it  13),  but  Neapolis  was  the 
principal  theatre  of  his  sorceries.  Justin  Martyr  was 
a native  of  the  city,  according  to  Eusebius  (hub 
♦Aaofoj  via s *6\tws  Hvplas  rtfs  HaKaiarlyrts,  Hist 
Eccles.  ii.  13).  Sicbem  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
St  Jerome,  x.  M.  P.  from  Shilo,  which  agrees  well  with 
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the  interval  between  Silun  and  Nablus.  (Onomast 
s.  r.  2tjAw.)  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  these 
authors  distinguish  between  the  Sychem  of  Ephraim, 
near  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph,  — which,  having  been 
destroyed  and  sown  with  salt  by  Abimelech,  was 
restored  by  Jeroboam  (comp.  Judge s,  ix.  45,  with 
1 Kings,  xii.  25),  who,  Josephus  says,  built  his  palace 
there  (Ant.  viii.  8.  § 4), — and  the  city  of  refuge  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  which  they  assign  to  Manaoseh, 
and,  with  strange  inconsistency,  immediately  identify 
with  the  preceding  by  the  fact  that  Joseph's  bones 
were  buried  there.  (Onomast  s.  v.  2vx*p.)  The 
author  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  it  xl.  M.  P. 
from  Jerusalem. 

The  modern  town  of  Nablus  is  situated  in  a valley 
lying  between  Mount  Ebal  on  the  N.,  and  Mount 
Gerizim  on  the  S.,  giving  to  the  valley  a direction 
from  E.  to  W.  On  the  E.,  the  Nablus  valley  opens 
into  a much  wider  valley,  about  2 miles  from  the 
town  ; this  valley  is  called  Erd-Mukhna  Where  the 
Nablus  valley  meets  the  Erd-Mukhna , at  the  NE. 
base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  Jacob’s  well,  and,  hard  by 
the  well,  is  the  traditionary  site  of  Joseph's  tomb, 
both  of  them  close  to  the  Moslem  village  of  Askar , 
situated  at  the  SE.  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  Possibly 
this  Askar  may  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Sychar,  the 
names  present  only  an  anagram mati  cal  variation. 
This  would  satisfy  the  language  of  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome,  cited  at  the  commencement  of  the  article, 
and  remove  the  obvious  difficulty  of  supposing  the 
well  so  far  distant  from  the  city  as  is  Nablus,  par- 
ticularly as  Nablus  abounds  with  running  streams, 
and  there  are  copious  fountains  between  it  and  the 
well.  One  of  these,  not  noticed  by  any  traveller, 
situated  about  mid-way  between  the  well  and  the 
town,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  is  called  'Ain 
Daphni,  so  named,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  when 
Greeks  inhabited  Neapolis,  from  the  infamous 
fountain  and  grovo  near  Antioch.  The  modern 
Nablus  is  a large  and  well-built  town,  containing  a 
population  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  souls,  almost 
entirely  Mohammedans;  the  Samaritans  having  been 
reduced  to  something  under  200  of  all  ages  an i both 
sexes.  (Raumer,  PaVistina , pp.  144 — 148,  notes  ; 
Robinson,  Bib.  Bes.v ol.  iii.  pp.  95—136.) 

The  coins  of  Neapolis  are  very  frequent  under  the 
emperors  from  Titus  to  Volusianus.  The  common 
inscription  is  $A.  N€ACnOA€Ct)C,  more  rarely 
♦AAOT,  as  in  the  one  below,  in  which  is  also  added, 
as  in  many  examples,  the  name  of  the  region.  The 
more  usual  emblem  on  the  reverse  is  a temple  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  to  which  is  an  ascent 
by  many  steps.  The  temple  is  doubtless  that  men- 
tioned by  Damasius  as  A tbs  "tyiarou  ayukrarov 
Itpbr  (ap.  Phot  Bibl.  p.  1055),  the  steps  those 
alluded  to  by  the  Bordeaux  IHIgrim  in  a.  d.  333 : — 
“ Ascenduntur  usque  ad  suminum  montem  grad  us 
numero  ccc.”  On  the  coins  of  Titus,  however, 
before  the  Mount  Gerizim  was  introduced,  a palm,  as 
in  the  example  below,  was  the  type;  or  a laurel,  with 
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the  name  of  the  city  written  among  its  branches. 
(Eckhel,  toI.  iiL  pp.  433 — 435 : see  Gekixim,  Vo!.  I. 
p.  992.  a.)  - [G.  W.] 

2.  A town  of  Colchis,  sooth  of  Dioscurias,  and 
north  of  Phasis,  on  the  river  Choboe  or  Choreos. 
(Scvl.  p.  27;  Ptol.  v.  10.  § 2.) 

3.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  sooth  of  Ephesus, 
on  the  road  between  Anaea  and  Marat besium.  It 
was  a small  place  which  at  first  belonged  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  nfterwarda  to  the  Samians,  who 
received  it  in  exchange  fur  Marathesium.  (Strab. 
ativ.  p.  639.)  Moot  writers  identify  its  site  with  the 
modem  ScaJa  Nova,  at  a distance  of  about  three 
hours’  walk  from  the  site  of  ancient  Epheans  ; but 
Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  261)  believes  that  this 
place  parks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Marathesium,  and 
that  the  ancient  remains  found  about  halfway 
between  Scala  Nova  and  Tshangli,  belong  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Neapolis.  (Comp.  Tournefort,  let- 
ters, xx.  p.  402 ; Fellows,  Journal  of  an  Exc.  tr»  A s. 
Min.  p.  271,  who  identifies  Ncapolis  with  Tshangli 
or  Changli  itself.) 

4.  A town  in  Caria,  between  Orthosia  and  Aphro- 
disiaa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cadmus,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hnrpa&a.  (Ptol.  r.  2.  § 19  ; Hierocl. 
p.  688.)  Richter  ( Wallfahrtcn,  p.  539)  identifies 
it  with  the  modem  Jcnibola,  near  Arjxu  Kalessi,  the 
ancient  Harpasa.  Another  town  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  on  the  coast  of  Caria  by  Mela  (L  16) 
and  Pliny  (▼.  29);  and  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be 
the  same  town  as  that  near  Harpas  ; it  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  New  Myndus  [Mthdus]. 

5.  A town  in  Pisidia,  a few  miles  south  of 

Antioch.  (Ptol.  r.  4.  § 1 1 ; HierocL  p.  672.)  Pliny 
(v.  42)  mentions  it  as  a town  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Galatia,  which  embraced  a portion  of  Pisidia. 
Franz  ( Fiunf  Inschriften , p.  35)  identifies  its  site 
with  Tutinck , where  some  ancient  remains  still 
exist.  [L.  S.] 

6.  A small  place  situated  on  the  Euphrates, 

at  the  distance  of  14  schoeni  (about  40  miles) 
below  Besechana.  Ritter  has  tried,  but  unsuccess- 
fully (if  the  present  numbers  be  correct)  to  identify 
it  with  Maida.  (laid.  Mans.  Parth.  L 12,  ed.  JM tiller, 
1855.)  [V.] 

NEATOLIS.  III.  In  Africa.  1.  In  Egypt. 
[Caknepous.] 

2.  A town  of  Cyrenaica,  which  Ptolemy  (i t.  4.  § 
11)  places  in  31°  lO'  lat.  and  49°  long.  The  town 
of  Mabny  or  Sfublg,  with  which  it  has  been  identi- 
fied, and  which  appears  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
old  name,  with  no  other  change  than  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  Arab  pronunciation,  does  not 
quite  agree  with  the  position  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
to  Xeapolis.  (Beechey,  Exped.  to  the  N.  Coast  of 
Africa . p.  350;  Barth,  Wandertmgen,  pp.  391.  405.) 

3.  [Luma  Mags  a.] 

4.  A town  of  Zeugitana  with  a harbour  (Scylax, 
p.  47;  Stndiasm.  § 107  ),  the  same  as  the  Maco- 
MAI>k*  of  Pliny  (r.  3;  Maxifiaba,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 11); 
a 44  municipium,"  as  it  appears  from  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (“  M acorn  ad  es  Minores,”  Petti.  Tab.-,  Geog. 
Kav.  iiL  5);  this  latter  name  indicates  a Phoenician 
origin.  (Movers,  Phoenix.  Alterth.  voL  iL  p.  494.) 
It  has  been  identified  with  Kass'r  Ounga,  on  the 
N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Ilammdmet, 

5.  A factory  of  the  Carthaginians  upon  the  Sinus 
Neapoutakus,  from  which  it  was  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  Sicily -a  voyage  of  two  days  and  a night. 
(Time.  ni.  50;  Scylax,  p 49;  Stattiasm.  § 107; 
Strah.  xvil  p.  8 34.)  It  was  taken  by  Agathocles  in 
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his  African  campaign.  (Diodor.  xx.  17.)  Under  the 
earlier  emperors  it  was  a “ liberum  oppidum  ” (Pliti. 
v.  3 ),  afterwards  under  Hadrian  a “ colonia."  (Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 8;  I tin.  Anton.;  Pent  Tab.;  Geog.  Rav.  v.  5.) 
The  old  name  is  retained  in  the  modern  Nabel.  where 
Barth  ( Wanderungen,  p.  141  j comp.  Shaw.  Trav.  p. 
161)  found  some  remains  of  antiquity.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NEBIS.  [Gallaecia,  VoL  I.  p.  933,  a.] 

NEBO.  1.  (Nafao,  LXX.),  the  mountain  from 
which  the  patriarch  Moees  was  permitted  to  view 
the  Promised  Land.  Its  situation  is  thus  described : 
— “Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto 
Mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that 
is  over  against  Jericho”  (, DeuL  xxxii.  49);  “and 
Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the 
mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Piagah,  that  is  over 
against  Jericho."  We  have  hero  three  names  of  the 
mount,  of  which,  however,  Abarini  may  designate 
the  range  or  mountain  region  rising  from  the  high 
table- land  of  Moab  (comp.  Numbers,  xxvii.  12, 
xxxiii.  47);  while  Pisgah  is  an  appellative  for  a hill, 
— as  it  is  rendered  in  our  margin,  wherever  the 
name  occurs  in  the  text  (Numb.  xxi.  20;  J)eut. 
iiL  27,  xxxiv.  1),  and  in  several  oriental  versions 
(Lex.  s.  v.  '"13DC),— Nebo  the  proper  name  of  some 
one  particular  peak.  This  name  is  regarded  by  M. 
Quatrezn&re  as  of  Aramaic  origin,  identical  with  that 
of  the  celebrated  Chaldean  divinity  ( Isaiah , xlvi.  1) 
so  frequently  compounded  with  the  names  of  their 
most  eminent  kings,  Ac.;  and  be  discovers  other 
names  of  like  origin  in  the  same  parts.  (Memoirs 
sur  Us  NabaUens , p.  87.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  6 tnilcs  west  of  Esbus  (Heshbon), 
over  against  Jericho,  on  the  road  from  Livias  to 
Esbus,  near  to  Mount  Phogor  [Peob]  : it  was 
still  called  by  its  ancient  name  (Onomast.  s.  w. 
Nabau,  Abarim).  Dr.  Robinson  has  truly  remarked 
that  over  against  Jericho  “ there  is  no  peak  or  point 
perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest;  but  all  is  appa- 
rently one  level  line  of  summit,  without  peaks  or 
paps."  . . . “ Seetzen,  Burckbardt,  and  also  Irby  and 
Mangles,  have  all  found  Mount  Nebo  in  Jebel 'And- 
rus, a high  mountain  south  of  the  Zitrka  Main  ” 
(Arnon).  This,  however,  is  far  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Jericho.  (Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  306,  307). 

2.  A town  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  mentioned 
with  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  and  others  (Numb,  xxxii. 
38);  doubtless  tbe  site  now  marked  by  Neba  in  the 
Belka,  south  of  Es-Salt  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol. 
ii.  p.  307,  n.  1,  voL  iiL  appendix,  p.  170),  L e.  in 
the  same  district  with  llesb&n  and  EU'Al,  tbe 
modern  representatives  of  Heshbon  and  Elealeh. 
Whether  this  town  was  connected  with  the  synony- 
mous mountain  is  very  uncertain. 

3.  A town  in  Judah.  (Ezra,  iL  29;  Nehem.  viL 

33.)  [G.  W.l 

NEBRISSA.  [Nabrisba.] 

NEBRODES  MONS  (rh  NtvpMrj  bpij,  Strab. : 
Monti  di  Madonia),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
ranges  of  mountains  in  Sicily.  The  name  was 
evidently  applied  to  a part  of  the  range  which  com- 
mences near  Cape  Pelorus,  and  extends  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  tbe  whole  way  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Panorama.  Though  broken  into 
various  mountain  groups,  there  is  no  real  interrup- 
tion in  tbe  chain  throughout  this  extent,  and  the 
names  applied  to  different  parts  of  it  seem  to  have 
been  employed  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  with  much 
vagueness.  The  part  of  the  chain  nearest  to  Cape 
Pelorus,  was  called  Mons  Neptunius,  aud  therefore 
the  Mons  Nebrodes  must  have  been  further  to  the 
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went.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  rising  opposite  to 
Aetna,  so  that  he  would  seem  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  mountains  between  tliat  peak  and  the  northern 
coast,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  extensive 
forests  of  Caronia,  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the  Mons  Neb  rod  es  the 
two  rivers  of  the  name  of  Himcra  had  their  sources, 
which  can  refer  only  to  the  more  westerly  group  of 
the  Monti  di  Madonia , the  most  lofty  range  in 
Sicily  after  Aetna,  and  this  identification  is  gene* 
rally  adopted.  But,  as  already  observed,  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  the  two.  Silius  Italicus 
speaks  of  the  Mons  Nebrodcs  as  covered  with  forests, 
and  Solinus  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of 
fawns  that  wandered  through  them;  an  etymology 
obviously  fictitious.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  274;  Solin.  5. 
§§  II,  12;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  236;  Cluvcr. SiciL  p.  364; 
Easel  1.  de.  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  414.)  [E.  1L  B.] 

NECTIBERES.  [Maurktaxia.1 
NEDA  (N?8a),  now  Buzi,  a river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Mt.  Cerausium,  a branch  of  Mt.  Lycaeus  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  witli  many  windings  in  a westerly 
dir.ction  past  Phigalia,  first  forming  tho  bound- 
ary between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  afterwards 
between  Elis  and  Messenia.  It  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  near  its  mouth  is  navigable  for  small  boats, 
(l'aus.  iv.  20.  §§  1,2,  iv.  36.  § 7,  v.  6.  § 3,  viii.  38. 
§3,viii.41.§§  1,2;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  344, 348;  Leake, 
At area,  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  485;  Ross,  Reiscn  im  Pelo- 
ponnet,  p.  84  ; Curt ius,  Pelopotmesos , vol.  ii.  pp. 
152,  185.) 

NED  AD,  a river  of  Pannonia,  mentioned  only 
by  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  50),  as  tho  river  on  the 
banks  of  which  tho  Huns  were  defeated  by  the 
Gepidae.  The  name  is  in  some  MSS.  Nedao,  and  the 
river  is  believed  to  be  the  modern  A reytm.  [I*  S.] 
NEDINUM  (N^5i voy,  PtoL  ii.  16.  § 10;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  16;  Neditae,  Orelli,  Inscr.  3452),  a town  of 
the  Liburui,  on  the  road  from  Siscia  to  Iadera  ( Peut 
Tab.),  identified  witli  the  ruins  near  Nad  in.  Orelli 
(/.  c.)  refers  the  inscription  to  Novigrad.  (Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia  and  Montenegro , vol.  L p.  93.)  [E.  B.  J.J 
NEDON.  [Mhmemia,  p.  342,  b.] 

NKGRA.  [Mahsyabae,  pp.  284,  285.] 
NELCYXDA  (t*  N 'fAcurfe,  PeripL  §§  53,  54, 
ed.  Muller,  1855),  a port  on  the  W.  coast  of  India, 
in  the  province  called  Limyrica,  without  doubt  the 
same  as  that  now  called  Ntliseram  It  is  in  lat. 
12°  10'  N.  It  is  mentioned  in  various  authorities 
under  names  slightly  modified  one  from  the  other: 
thus,  it  is  the  Melcynda  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §9), 
in  tho  country  of  the  Aii ; the  lt portus  gentis  Nca- 
cyndon  " of  Pliny  (vi.  26.  a.  104),  which  was  also 
called  Bara  re  or  Barace;  the  Nincylda  of  the  Pou- 
ting man  Table;  and  Nilrinna  of  the  Geogr.  Riven, 
(ii-  1).  The  name  is  certainly  of  Indian  origin, 
and  may  be  derived,  aa  suggested  by  Ritter  (v. 
p.  515)  from  NUakhanda , the  blue  county.  Ollier 
derivations,  however,  have  been  proposed  for  it. 
(Vincent,  Periplus,  ii.  p.  445;  Kennell,  Mem.  Hin- 
dostan,  p.  48 ; Gosselin,  iii.  p.  227.)  [V.] 

NELEUS.  [Euboea,  Vol.  I.  p.  872,  a.] 
NE'LIA  (NijAio),  a town  of  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
saly, between  which  and  lolcus  Demetrius  was  situ- 
ated. Leake  identifies  it  with  the  remains  of  a 
small  Hellenic  town  above  Leldumia.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  436;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p,  379.) 

NERO,  a small  river  of  liispania  Torraconensis, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Asturea,  and  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Spain;  probably  the  Rio  de  la  Puente.  (Plin.  iv. 
20  s.  34;  Likert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  299.)  [T.H.D.] 
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NRMALONI,  an  Alpine  people.  In  tho  Trophy 
of  the  Alps  tho  name  of  the  Nemaloni  occurs  be- 
tween the  Brodiontii  and  Edenatca.  (Plin.  iii.  20.) 
The  site  of  this  people  is  uncertain.  It  is  a mere 
guess  to  place  them,  as  some  do,  at  Miolans,  in  tho 
valley  of  BarcdtmeUt . [G.  L.] 

NEMAUSUS  (Nt/iootroj;  Eth.  Ntnaveios,  No- 
mausensis : Nbnes),  a city  of  Gallia  Narbooensis  on 
the  rood  from  A relate  (Arles)  through  Narbo 
(Narbonne)  into  Spain.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 10)  calls 
it  Ncmausns  Colonia,  but  he  places  it  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Arausio  (Orange),  and  more  than  a 
degree  north  of  Arelate;  which  are  great  blunders. 
Nemausus  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Volcae  Areco- 
mici : “ with  respect  to  number  of  foreigners  and  those 
engaged  in  trade  (says  Strab.  iv.  p.  186)  much  infe- 
rior to  Narbo,  but  with  respect  to  its  population  much 
superior;  for  it  baa  subject  to  it  twenty -four  villages 
of  people  of  the  same  stock,  populous  villages  which 
are  contributory  to  Nemausus,  which  has  what  is 
called  the  Latium  (Jos  Latii  or  Latinitas).  By 
virtue  of  this  right  those  who  have  obtained  the 
honour  of  an  aedileship  and  quaestorship  in  Ne- 
mausus become  Roman  citizens;  and  for  this  reason 
this  people  is  not  under  the  orders  of  the  governors 
from  Rome.  Now  the  city  is  situated  oil  the  road 
from  Iberia  into  Italy,  which  road  in  the  summer  is 
easy  travelling,  but  in  the  wiutcr  and  spring  is 
muddy  and  washed  by  streams.  Some  of  these 
streams  are  passed  by  boats,  and  others  by  bridges 
of  wood  or  stone.  The  wintry  torrents  are  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  from  the  water,  for  these  torrents 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  summer  descend  from  the 
Alps  after  the  melting  of  the  snow.” 

Strabo  fixes  the  site  of  Nemausus  about  100  stadia 
from  the  Rhone,  at  a point  opposite  to  Tarascon,  anil 
720  stadia  from  Narbo.  In  anotlier  place  (iv.  p.  1 78) 
Strabo  estimates  the  distance  from  Narbo  to  Ne- 
mausus at  88  M.  P.  One  of  the  Itin.  routes  makes 
it  9 1 M.  P.  from  Narbo  to  Nemausus.  Strabo’s  two 
distances  do  not  agree,  for  720  stadia  are  90  M.  P. 
The  site  of  the  place  if  certain.  In  the  middle  age 
documents  the  name  is  written  Nemsc  (D'Anville). 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  writing  the 
modem  name  Nismes ; and  yet  Nimes,  as  it  is  now 
properly  written,  supposes  a prior  form  Nismes. 
N lines  is  the  present  capital  of  the  arrondisacment 
of  Gard,  the  richest  in  Roman  remains  of  all  the 
districts  of  France. 

The  twenty-four  smaller  places  that  were  attached 
(atiributa)  to  Nemausus  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(in.  4).  The  territory  of  Nemausus  produced  good 
cheese,  which  was  carried  to  Rome  (Plin.  xi.  42). 
This  cheese  was  made  on  the  Cecennes,  and  Pliny 
appears  to  include  Mons  Lcsura  in  the  territory  of 
Nemausus.  Latera  [Latera]  on  the  Ledus  (Lez) 
west  of  Nemausus  was  in  the  territory,  which  pro- 
bably extended  through  Ugernum  eastward  to  the 
Rhone.  Nemausus  was  an  old  Gallic  town.  The 
name  is  the  same  that  Strabo  gives  with  a slight 
variation  (Nemossus)  to  Augnstonemetnui  or  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne.  The  element  Nem  appears  in 
the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns.  Nemausus  was 
made  a Colonia  probably  by  the  emperor  Augustus 
An  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates,  called  the  gate 
of  Augustus,  records  tlic  eleventh  or  twelfth  consul- 
ship of  Augustus,  and  that  he  gave  gates  and  wall: 
to  the  colony.  There  is  a bronze  medal  of  Ne 
tnausus  in  the  Museum  of  Avignon,  tlw  so  calk* 
Pied  de  Biche , on  one  side  of  which  there  is  th< 
legend  col.  khxi.  with  a crocodile  chained  to  a palm 
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tree,  which  may  probably  commemorate  tho  conquest 
of  Egypt ; on  the  other  are  two  heads,  supposed  to 
be  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  with  the  inscription  imi\ 
i*.  i*.  divl  k.  This  medal  has  also  been  found  in 
other  places.  It  is  figured  below. 


COIN  OP  NEMAUSUS. 

Nfmes  contains  many  memorials  of  its  Roman 
splendour.  The  amphitheatre,  which  is  in  good 
preservation,  is  larger  than  that  of  Verona  in  Italy  ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  contain  17,000 
persons.  It  stands  in  an  open  space,  cleared  of  all 
buildings  and  obstructions.  It  has  not  the  massive 
and  imposing  appearance  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Aries;  but  it  is  more  complete.  A man  may  make 
the  circuit  on  the  flat  which  runs  round  the  upper 
story,  except  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  circuit, 
where  the  cornice  and  the  flat  are  broken  down. 

The  greater  diameter  is  about  437  English  feet, 
which  includes  the  thickness  of  tho  walls.  The 
exterior  height  on  the  outside  is  nearly  70  English 
feet.  The  exterior  face  of  the  building  consists  of  a 
ground  story,  and  a story  above,  which  is  crowned 
by  an  attic.  There  are  sixty  well  proportioned 
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arches  in  tho  ground  story,  all  of  the  same  size 
except  four  entrances,  larger  than  tho  rest,  which 
correspond  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  These  arches 
open  on  a gallery,  which  runs  all  round  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  story  above  has  also  sixty 
arches.  All  along  tho  circumference  of  the  attic 
there  are  consoles,  placed  at  equal  distances,  two 
and  two,  and  pierced  in  the  middle  by  round  holes. 
These  holes  received  the  poles  which  supported  an 
awning  to  shelter  the  spectators  from  the  sun  and 
rain.  When  it  was  complete,  there  were  thirty  rows 
of  seats  in  the  interior.  At  present  there  are  only 
seventeen.  The  stones  of  the  upper  seats  are  of 
enormous  dimensions,  some  of  them  12  feet  long, 
and  2 feet  in  width. 

Tho  temple  now  called  the  Maison  Carree  is  a 
parallelogram  on  the  plan,  about  76  English  feet 
long,  and  40  wide.  It  is  what  is  called  pseudo- 
peripteral,  with  thirty  Corinthian  fluted  pillars,  all 
of  which  are  engaged  in  the  walls,  except  six  on 
tho  face  and  two  on  each  side  of  tho  front  portico, 
ten  in  all.  The  portico  has,  consequently,  a con- 
siderable depth  compared  with  the  width.  The 
columns  are  ten  diameters  and  a quarter  in  height. 
The  temple  is  highly  enriched  in  a good  style. 
Se'guier  (1758)  attempted  to  prove  that  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons 
of  Agrippa  by  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
But  M.  Auguste  Pelet  has  within  the  present  ren  • 
tury  shown  that  it  was  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus.  The  excavations  which  have  been 
made  round  the  Maison  Carrie  since  1821  show 
tliat  it  was  once  surrounded  by  a colonnade,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  a forum,  within 
which  the  temple  was  placed.  The  Maison  Carree , 
after  having  passed  through  many  hands,  and  been 
applied  to  many  purposes,  is  now  a museum  of 
|*iinting  and  antiquities.  Arthur  Young  ( Travels 
in  France,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  48)  says  “that  the 
Maison  Carree  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  light, 
elegant,  and  pleasing  building  1 ever  beheld.” 
Nobody  will  coutradict  this. 


TEMPLE  AT  NEMAUSUS,  now  called  THE  MAISON  CARRIE. 


The  famous  fountain  of  Nemausus,  which  Auso- 
nius  mentions  ( Ordo  Nob.  Urb.,  Burdigala)— 

“ Non  Aponus  potu,  vitrea  non  luce  Nemausus 
Purior" — 

■till  exists;  and  there  are  some  traces  of  the  ancient 
construction,  though  the  whole  is  a modern  restora- 
tion. But  tho  great  supply  of  water  to  Nemausus 
was  by  the  aqueduct  now  called  the  Pont  du  Card, 
aiul  it  is  said  that  this  orquaduct  terminated  by  a 


subterraneous  passage  in  the  side  of  the  rock  of  tho 
fountain.  A building  called  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
and  a large  edifice  called  Tour  Magne  (Turns 
Magna),  which  appears  to  have  been  a sepulchral 
monument,  the  gate  of  Augustus,  and  the  gate 
called  of  France,  are  tho  chief  remaining  monuments 
of  Nemausus. 

The  noblest  Roman  monument  in  France  is  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Pont  du  Card,  which  is  between 
three  and  four  leagues  from  Nines.  Over  this  aquo- 
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duct  the  waters  of  the  springs  of  the  Fare  and  Akan 
near  Uafa,  were  brought  toNemausos.  The  river  Gor- 
don, the  ancient  Vardo,  is  deep  just  above  the  aque- 
duct. The  channel  is  sunk  between  rugged  rocks, 
on  which  scattered  shrubs  grow.  The  river  rises  in 
the  CVrenne#,  and  is  subject  to  floods,  which  would 
have  destroyed  a less  solid  structure  than  this 
Roman  bridge.  The  bridge  is  built  where  the  valley 
is  contracted  by  the  rocks,  and  in  its  ordinary  state 
all  the  water  passes  under  one  arch.  The  best  view 
of  the  bridge  is  from  the  side  above  it.  The  other 
side  is  disfigured  by  a modern  structure  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  lower  range  of  arches;  it  is  a 
bridge  attached  to  the  lower  arches  of  the  Roman 
bridge,  and  is  used  for  the  passage  of  carts  and 
horses  over  the  Gordon. 

There  are  three  tiers  of  arches.  The  lowest  tier 
consists  of  si*  arches ; that  under  which  the  water 
flows  is  the  largest.  The  width  of  this  arch  is  said 
to  be  about  50  English  feet,  and  the  height  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  about  65  feet.  The 
second  tier  contains  eleven  arches,  si*  of  which  cor- 
respond to  those  below,  but  they  appear  to  be  wider, 
and  the  piers  are  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  lowest 
tier.  The  height  of  the  second  tier  is  said  to  be 
about  64  feet;  but  some  of  these  dimensions  may 
not  be  very  accurate.  The  third  tier  has  thirty-five 


The  stone  of  this  bridge  is  a yellowish  colour.  j 
Seen  under  the  sun  from  the  west  side,  the  bridge 
has  a Urightish  yellow  tint,  with  patches  of  dark 
colour,  owing  to  the  weather.  The  stone  in  the 
highest  tier  is  a concretion  of  shells  and  sand,  and 
that  in  the  lower  tiers  appears  to  be  the  same.  In 
the  stones  in  the  highest  tier  there  are  halves  of  a 
bivalve  shell  completely  preserved.  The  stone  also 
contains  bits  of  rough  quart/.me  rock,  and  many 
small  rounded  pebbles.  In  the  floods  the  Gordon 
rises  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  the 
water  will  then  pass  under  all  the  arches  of  the 
lowest  tier.  The  piers  of  this  tier  show  some  marks 
of  being  worn  by  the  water.  But  the  bridge  is  still 
solid  and  strong,  a magnificent  monument  of  the 
grandeur  of  Roman  conceptions,  and  of  the  boldness 
of  their  execution. 

There  are  many  works  which  treat  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  N(me*.  Some  are  quoted  and  extracts 
from  them  are  printed  in  the  Guide  du  Voyageur , 
par  Richard  and  E.  Hooquart.  [G.  L.] 

NE'MEA  ( r j Ntyila,  Ion.  TAtpfa\i  Adj.  N^tcior, 
Htfitdlos,  Neineaeus),  the  name  of  a valley  m the 
territory  of  Cleonae,  where  Hercules  slew  the  Ne- 
mcan  lion,  and  where  the  Neraean  games  were 
celebrated  every  other  year.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  situated  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius 
(nil  p.  377).  The  valley  lies  in  a direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  is  about  two  or  three 
miles  long,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a mile 
in  breadth.  It  is  shut  in  on  every  aide  by  tnoun- 
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arches,  or  thereabouts,  making  a length,  as  it  is 
said,  of  about  870  English  feet.  It  is  about  26 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  great  slabs  of  stone 
which  cover  it.  These  slabs  lie  across  the  channel 
in  which  the  water  was  conveyed  over  the  river, 
and  they  project  a little  so  as  to  form  a cornice. 
The  whole  height  of  the  three  tiers,  if  the  ^veral 
dimensions  are  correctly  given,  is  about  155  feet. 
It  is  generally  said  that  the  bridge  is  entirely 
built  of  stones,  without  mortar  or  cement.  The 
atones  of  the  two  lower  tiers  are  without  cement; 
but  the  arches  of  the  highest  tier,  which  are  built 
of  much  smaller  stones,  are  cemented.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  aqueduct  the  highest  tier  of  arches 
and  the  water  channel  are  higher  than  the  ground 
on  which  the  aqueduct  abuts,  and  there  must  have 
been  a continuation  of  small  arches  along  the  top  of 
this  hill ; but  there  are  no  traces  of  them,  at  least 
near  the  bridge.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  the 
aqueduct  abuts  against  the  hill,  which  is  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  channel.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  hill  having  been  pierced  ; and  an  intelligent 
man,  who  lives  near  the  bridge,  says  that  the 
aqueduct  was  carried  round  the  bill,  and  that  it 
pierced  another  hill  further  on,  where  the  tunnel 
still  exists. 


tains,  and  is  hence  called  by  Pindar  a deep  vale 
(fiadisTiSoi,  Nan.  Hi.  18.)  There  is  a remarkable 
mountain  on  the  NEn  called  in  ancient  time# 
Aprs  as  (’Awfeat),  now  Fulo,  nearly  3000  feet 
high,  with  a flat  summit,  which  is  risible  from  Argoe 
and  Corinth.  On  this  mountain  Peraeus  is  said  to 
have  first  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Apesantius.  (Pans.  ii. 
15.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Av«<rat;  Stat.  Theb.  iii. 
460,  seq.)  Theocritus  gives  Nemea  the  epithet  of 
u well- watered  ” (evubpov  N Tbeocr. 
xxv.  182).  Several  rivulets  descend  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  which  collect  in  the  plain,  and 
form  a river,  which  flows  northward  through  the 
ridges  of  Apcsas,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  source  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  Thia 
river  also  bore  the  name  of  Nemea  (Strah.  viii. 
p.  382;  Diod.  xiv.  83;  Liv.  xxxiii.  15);  but  as  it 
was  dependent  for  its  supply  of  water  upon  the 
season  of  the  year,  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Ne- 
mean  Charadra.  (Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg.  § 168,  ed. 
Bckker;  i]  XapdXpa,  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  § 15.)  The 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  valley,  have  several 
natural  caverns,  one  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  15 
stadia  from  the  sacred  grove  of  Nemea,  and  on  the 
rtaul  named  Tretus,  from  the  latter  place  to  Mycenae, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  cave  of  the  Neroean  lion, 
(Pans.  sL  15.  $ 2.) 

The  name  of  Nemea  was  strictly  applied  to  the 
sacred  grove  in  which  the  games  were  celebrated. 
1 Like  Olympia  and  the  sanctuary  at  the  Corinthian 
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Isthmus,  it  was  not  a town.  The  sacred  grove 
contained  only  the  temple,  theatre,  stadium,  and 
other  monuments.  There  was  a village  in  the 
neighbourhood  called  Brmhiba  (Sipiira),  of  which, 
however,  the  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Strmb.  viii. 
p.  377;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The  haunts  of  the  Ne- 
moan  lion  are  said  to  have  been  near  Bembina. 
(Theocr.  xxv.  202.) 

The  chief  building  in  the  sacred  grove  was  the 
temple  of  Zens  Nemcius,  the  patron  god  of  the  place. 
When  visited  by  Pausanias  the  roof  had  fallen,  and 
the  statue  no  longer  remained  (ii.  15.  § 2).  Three 
columns  of  the  temple  are  still  standing,  amidst  a 
vast  heap  of  ruins.  u Two  of  these  columns  be- 
longed to  the  prouaes,  and  were  placed  as  usual  be- 
tween ant ac;  they  are  4 feet  7 inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  and  still  support  their  architrave.  The 
third  column,  which  belonged  to  the  outer  range,  is 
5 feet  3 inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about 
34  feet  high,  including  a capital  of  2 feet.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  corresponding  column  of  the  pronaos 
is  18  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  three  members 
of  the  entablature  was  8 feet  2 inches.  The  general 
intercolumination  of  the  peristyle  was  7 feet;  at  the 
angles,  5 feet  10  inches.  From  the  front  of  the 
pronaos  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell  within,  the 
length  was  95  feet ; the  breadth  of  the  cell  within, 
31  fret;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  3 feet.  The 
temple  was  a hexastyle,  of  about  65  feet  in  breadth 
on  the  upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  which  consisted 
of  three  steps : the  number  of  columns  on  the  sides, 
and  consequently  the  length  of  the  temple,  I could 
not  ascertain.”  (Leake.)  Though  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  col  tun  ns  are  as  slender  as  some  of  the 
specimens  of  the  Ionic,  and  are  so  different  from  the 
older  Doric  examples,  that  we  ought  probably  to 
ascribe  to  the  temple  a date  subsequent  to  the  Per- 
sian wars. 

Among  the  other  monuments  in  the  sacred  grove 
were  the  tombs  of  Opheltes,  and  of  his  father  Ly- 
curgtw.  The  former  was  surrounded  with  a stone 
enclosure,  and  contained  certain  altars;  the  latter 
was  a mound  off  earth.  (Paua.  ii.  15.  § 3.)  Pau- 
sanias also  mentions  a fountain  called  Adrasteia. 
The  latter  is,  doubtless,  the  source  of  water  near  the 
Turkish  fountain,  which  is  now  without  water.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  left  of  this  spot,  are 
the  remains  of  the  stadium.  Between  the  stadium 
and  the  temple  of  Zeus,  on  the  left  of  the  path,  are 
some  Hellenic  foundations,  and  two  fragments  of 
Doric  columns.  Near  the  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  church,  which  contains  some  Doric  fragments. 
(Leake,  Morta , vol.  iiL  p.  327,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pe- 
loponnesos , vol.  ii.  p.  505.  seq.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Nemean  festival,  see  Diet, 
of  A ntiq.  v. 

NEMENTURI.  one  of  the  several  Alpine  peoples 
enumerated  by  Pliny  (iii.  c.  20)  among  the  names 
inscribed  on  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  Their  position 
is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

NE'MESA.  a river  of  Gallia  mentioned  by  An- 
soniu*  (Mosella.  r.  353),  is  the  Nims,  which  joins 
the  Pronaea  ( Prum ).  The  united  streams  flow 

into  the  Sura  (Sour),  and  the  Sura  into  the  Mo- 
sella.  [G*  L.] 

NEMETACUM  or  NEMETOCENNA  (Arras), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Atrebates,  a Belgic  people. 
Caesar  ( B.  G.viii.  46)  spent  a winter  at  Nemetocenna 
at  the  close  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  In  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Tongcm  there  is  a route  from  Castellum 
( Casse T)  to  Kcmctacuro,  which  is  the  same  place  as 
yOJ-  n. 
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Nemetocenna.  The  distance  from  Cassel  through 
Bcthtme  to  Arrtis  is  43  M.  P.  The  distance  ac- 
cording to  the  Antonine  Itin.  from  Cassel  through 
Minariacum  [Mixarlacum]  is  55  M.  P.  There  is 
also  a route  from  Tarnenna  (Thtrouenne)  of  33 
M.  P.  to  Nemetacum.  There  is  no  place  w litre 
these  roads  can  meet  except  Arras.  In  the  Greek 
texts  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 7)  the  capital  of  the 
Atrebates  is  Origiacum  (’ Optyiasov ) ; bnt  it  la 
said  that  the  Palatine  MS.  has  Metacnn,  and  all  the 
early  editions  of  Ptolemy  hare  Mctacum.  It  seems 
possible,  then,  that  Ptolemy’s  Metacum  represents 
Nemetacum.  But  Ptolemy  incorrectly  places  the 
Atrebates  on  the  Seine ; be  also  places  part  of  their 
territory  on  the  sea-coast,  which  may  be  true.  Ori- 
giacum is  supposed  to  he  Orchies , between  Tottmai 
and  Douai.  The  town  Nemetacum  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  the  people  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii,  and 
the  name  was  finally  corrupted  into  A rras.  [Atre- 
bates.] 

The  traces  of  the  Roman  roads  from  Arras  to 
Therownne  and  to  Cambrni  are  said  to  exist.  It  is 
also  said  that  some  remains  of  a temple  of  Jupiter 
have  been  discovered  at  Arras,  on  the  Place  du 
Clottre;  and  that  there  was  a temple  of  Isis  on  the 
site  of  the  Uotel-Dieu.  (D’Anvillc,  Notice,  <fc. , 
Walckenaer,  Giog.  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  431.)  [G.  L ] 

NEMETATAE.  [Gallaecia,  Vol.  f.  p.  933,  a.] 

NEMETES  (Ntpprcu).  This  name  first  appears 
in  Caesar  ( B . G.  i.  51),  who  speaks  of  the  Nemetes 
as  one  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistns.  In  another  passage  (B.  G.  ri.  25)  he  de- 
scribes the  Hercynia  Silva  as  commencing  on  the 
west  at  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii,  the  Nemetes, 
and  the  Rauraci  ; and  as  he  does  not  mention  the 
Nemetes  as  one  of  the  nations  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  (B.  G.  iv.  10),  we  may  probably  infer 
that  in  his  time  they  were  on  the  cast  or  German 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  Van gi ones  and  Nemetes 
were  afterwards  transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  (Tae.  Germ.  c.  28.)  Ptolemy  makes  No- 
riomagus  (Speyer)  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes,  but 
he  incorrectly  places  them  north  of  the  Vangiones, 
wlwse  capital  was  Borbetomagus  (Worms).  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  mentions  the  Nemetes,  Tribocci,  and  Van- 
giones in  this  order;  but  Tacitns  mentions  them 
just  in  the  inverse  order,  Vangiones,  Tribocci  and 
Nemetes.  From  none  of  these  writers  could  we 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  these  peoples ; 
but  the  fact  that  Noviomagus  (tioiipayoi)  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Nemetes, 
and  that  Noviomagus  is  proved  to  be  Speyer  by  the 
Itineraries  along  the  west  hank  of  the  Rhine,  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  Nemetes. 

In  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  and  the 
Not.  Imp.,  Noviomagus  appears  under  the  name 
of  the  people  Nemetes  or  Ncmetae.  Ammianus 
calls  it  a municipium,  by  which  he  probably  means 
a Roman  town.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces, Civitas  Nemetum  belongs  to  Germania  Prima. 
In  some  lafer  writings  the  expression  occurs  “ civitas 
Nemetum  id  cst  Spira.”  The  name  of  Speyer  is 
from  the  Speyerbach,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at 
Speyer.  (D'Anville.  Notice,  <fc. ; Walckenaer,  GSog. 
<fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  277.)  [G.  L.] 

NEMETOBRl'GA  (tUptr6€prya),  a town  of  the 
Tiburi  in  Aaturia,  on  tbe  rood  from  Bracara  to  As- 
turica,  now  Mendoya , in  the  district  of  Tribis. 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 37 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  428  ; Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt.  1.  p.  442.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEMETOCENNA  [Nemetacum.] 
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NEMORENSIS  LACUS.  [Aricia.1 
NEMOSSUS.  [AUOU8TOHEMETUM.J 
NEMUS  DIANAE.  [Aricia.] 

NENTIDAVA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  774,  b.] 
NEOCAESARELA  (Nioitai<rdp*ia : Eth.  N*okcu- 
saptvs).  1.  A town  in  Pontus  Polemoniaeus,  which, 
on  account  of  ita  late  origin,  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  writer  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Lycus,  63  miles  to  the 
east  of  Amasia.  (Plin.  vi.  3 ; Tab.  Pouting.)  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  celebrated  for  its 
size  and  beauty,  and  is  of  historical  importance  on 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  there  in 
a.  d.  314.  We  possess  no  information  about  the 
date  of  its  foundation  ; but  the  earliest  coins  we  have 
of  it  bear  the  image  of  the  emperor  Tiberius;  whence 
it  is  probable  that  Neocaesarcia  was  founded,  or  at 
least  received  that  name,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  Strabo,  who  does  not  notice  it,  had  already 
composed  his  work.  It  must  have  rapidly  risen  in 
extent  and  prosperity,  as  in  the  time  of  Gregorius 
Thsumaturgus,  who  was  a native  of  the  place,  it  was 
the  most  considerable  town  in  Pontus.  (Greg. 
Neocaes.  Fit.  p.  577;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12; 
Hierocl.  p.  702  ; Basil,  Epist.  210;  Acta  Eutych. 
c.  7 ; comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; Solin.  45  ; Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 10.)  According  to  Paulus  Diaconus  ( Hist.  Mite. 
ii.  18),  the  town  was  once  destroyed  by  an  earth, 
quake ; and  from  Stephanos  Byz.  it  seems  that  at 
one  time  it  was  called  Adrianopolis,  The  town  still 
exists  under  a corrupt  form  of  its  ancient  name, 
Nicsar  or  Nicsara,  at  a distance  of  two  days’  journey 
north  of  TolaL  As  to  the  supposed  identity  of 
Cabin  and  Neocaesareia,  see  Cadira. 

2.  A town  of  Bithynia,  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph. 
B.  t.  v. ; Hicrocl.  p.  693  ; Condi.  Const,  vol.  iii.  p. 
668.)  [L.  S.] 

NEOCLAUDIOPOLIS.  [Andrafa.] 
NKOCOMUM.  [Comum.  J 
NEON  (N«»k:  Eth.  Ntwrior),  an  andent  town 
of  Phocis,  said  to  hare  been  built  after  the  Trojan 
war  (Strab.  ix.  p.  439),  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tithorea,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mt.  Parnassus. 
Herodotus  relates  that,  when  the  Persian  army  in- 
vaded Phocis,  many  of  the  Phocians  took  refuge  in 
Tithorea  near  Neon  (viii.  32),  and  that  the  latter  j 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (viii.  33).  It 
was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt ; but  was  again  de- 
stroyed, with  the  other  Phocian  towns,  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  War.  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 2.)  In  its 
neighbourhood,  Philomelas,  the  Phocian  general,  was 
defeated,  aud  perished  in  the  flight  by  throwing 
himself  down  from  a lofty  rock.  (Paus.  x.  2.  § 4.) 
Neon  now  disappears  from  history,  and  in  its  place 
we  read  of  a town  Titiiorka,  which  is  described  by 
Pausanias  (x.  32.  § 8,  seq.).  This  writer  regards 
Tithorea  as  situated  on  the  same  site  as  Neon  ; and 
relates  thAt  Tithorea  was  the  name  anciently  applied 
to  the  whole  district,  and  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages  were  collected  in  the 
city,  the  name  of  Tithorea  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Neon.  Tills,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  according  to  whom  Ti- 
thorea, in  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  a 
fortress  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  where  the 
Phocians  took  refuge  from  Xerxes.  He  further 
states  that  it  was  not  such  a city  as  the  one  ex- 
isting in  his  day.  (PluL  SulL  15.)  If  the  view  of 
Plutarch  is  correct,  that  the  fortress,  the  site  of 
which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  city  Ti- 
thorea, was  the  place  where  the  Phocians  took  re- 
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fuge  from  Xerxes,  we  may  conclude  that  Tithorea 
and  Neon  were  two  different  places. 

The  dty,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Plntarch 
and  Pausanias,  was  a place  of  some  importance, 
though  it  bad  begun  to  decline  for  a generation  be- 
fore the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  men- 
tions, however,  a theatre,  the  enclosure  of  an  ancient 
agora,  a temple  of  Athena,  and  the  tomb  of  Antinpe 
and  Phocua.  A river  flowed  by  Tithorea,  called 
Cachales  (Kax^Aijs),  to  which  the  inhabitants  had 
to  descend  in  order  to  obtain  water.  In  the  territory 
of  Tithorea,  but  at  the  distance  of  70  stadia  from  the 
city,  was  a temple  of  Asclopius,  and  also,  at  the 
distance  of  40  stadia,  a shrine  of  Isis.  (Paus.  x.  32. 
§§  8 — 13.)  The  name  is  written  TiOopea  in  Hero- 
dotus and  Pausanias,  TtBopala  in  Stephanas  B., 
Ti 6ipa  in  Plutarch,  but  Ti Q6ppa  in  inscription*. 
The  Ethnic  name  in  Pausanias  is  TiBopsevs,  in  Ste- 
phanus  Tidopaitvs,  but  in  inscriptions  Ti Qop*l>s. 

The  ruins  of  Tithorea  are  situated  at  Velitsa,  a 
village  at  the  NE.  foot  of  Mt.  Parnassus.  The  site 
is  fixed  by  an  inscription  found  at  Velitza,  in  which 
the  name  of  Tithorea  occurs.  Two-thirds  of  the 
modem  village  stand  within  the  ruined  wall*  of  the 
ancient  city.  A considerable  portion  of  the  walls, 
and  many  of  the  towers,  still  remain.  The  town 
was  carefully  fortified  towards  the  W.  and  NW.,  and 
was  sufficiently  protected  towards  the  NE.  and  E. 
by  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Cachales,  and  to- 
wards the  S.  by  the  steep  sides  of  Mt  Parnassus. 
The  walls  are  almost  9 feet  broad.  The  Cachales, 
which  now  bears  the  namo  of  Kakorevma,  or  the 
evil  torrent,  flows  in  a ravine  below  the  village,  and 
thus  illustrate*  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  that  the 
inhabitants  descended  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  water. 
Behind  Velitza,  ascending  the  Cachales,  there  is  a 
cavern  on  the  steep  side  of  the  rock,  which,  during 
the  last  war  of  independence,  received  a great  number 
of  fugitives.  It  is  very  spacious,  is  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  and  is  quite  impregnable.  This  is 
probably  the  place  where  the  inhabitant*  of  Neon 
and  the  surrounding  places  took  refuge  in  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  as  the  Delphians  did  iu  the  Corycian 
cave  [see  Vol.  I.  p.  768],  more  especially  as  the 
height  immediately  above  Velitza  is  not  adapted  for 
such  a purpose.  A difficult  mule  path  leads  at 
present  through  the  ravine  of  the  Cachales  across 
the  heights  of  Pamassns  to  Delphi.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  there  were  two  roads  from  Tithorea  across 
the  mountain  to  Delphi,  one  direct,  the  other  longer, 
but  practicable  for  carriages.  Pausanias  assigns  80 
stadia  as  the  length  of  the  shorter  road  ; but  this 
number  cannot  be  correct,  as  Leake  observes,  since 
the  direct  distance  is  hardly  less  than  12  geogra- 
phical miles. 

Most  modem  writers  hare  followed  Pausanias  in 
identifying  Tithorea  and  Neon  ; but  Ulrichs,  for  the 
reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  supj«>es 
them  to  have  been  different  cities,  and  places  Neon 
at  the  Hellenic  ruins  on  the  Cephissus,  called  Paled 
Fira,  distant  1 $ hour,  or  3$  English  miles,  from  Ve- 
litza. (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  »i.  p.  77,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  in  Rheinisehes  Museum,  1843,  p.  544,  seq.) 

NEONTELCHOS  (N iov  rt?xot ),  an  Aeolian 
town  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Mysia,  situated 
between  the  Hennus  and  the  town  of  Larissa,  from 
which  its  distance  was  only  30  stadia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Aeulians,as  a temporary  fort 
on  their  first  arrival  in  Asia.  According  to  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  621),  the  place  was  more  ancient  even  than 
Cyme ; but  according  to  a statement  iu  the  Vita 
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Horoeri  (o.  10),  !t  was  built  eight  years  later  than 
Cyme,  as  a protection  against  the  Pelasgians  of 
Iju-issa.  (Plin.  v.  32;  Herod,  i.  149;  ScyL  p. 
28 ; Steph.  B.  *.  v.)  Remains  of  this  town,  says 
Cramer,  ought  to  be  sought  for  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Herrons,  and  above  Quistl-JJUsar,  on  the  road 
from  Smyrna  to  Bcrgamah.  [L.  S.] 

NEONTEICHOS  (Nioy  7ux°*\  a fortress  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  and 
by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  5.  § 8),  supposed  to  be 
the  modem  Amadsjik.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEOPTOXEMI  TL'RRIS(NeoTToA*fK»w  nvfsyos, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  306),  a place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  120  stadia  from  the  river  Tyras,  and  the 
name  distance  from  Cremniaci  (.4 won.  Peripl.  p.  9), 
now  A LLtrma*.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NE'PETE  (NfweraPtoL;  Nerlra,  Strab. : Eth. 
Kepesinus : Nepi),  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  province,  at  a distance  of  30 
miles  from  Rome  and  8 miles  E.  of  Sntrium.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  town, 
though  certainly  not  a city  of  the  first  rank,  and  was 
probably  a dependency  of  Veil  Hence  we  meet  with 
no  mention  of  the  name,  any  more  than  of  its  neigh- 
bour Sutriuro,  until  after  the  fall  of  Veii;  but  from 
that  period  these  two  cities  became  places  of  much 
importance  as  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Roman 
dominion  on  the  side  of  Etruria  (Liv.  vi.  9).  The 
name  of  Nepetc  is  first  mentioned  in  B.e.  386,  when 
it  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  being  attacked  by 
the  Etruscans,  sent  to  sue  for  assistance  from  the 
Romans.  But  before  the  military  tribunes  Valerius 
and  Furius  could  arrive  to  their  support,  the  city  had 
surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  arms,  and  was  occupied 
with  a strong  garrison.  It  was,  however,  speedily  re- 
taken, and  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  the  surrender  were 
executed  (Liv.  vi.  9,  10).  A few  years  later  a more 
effectual  step  was  taken  to  secure  its  possessiou  by 
sending  thither  a Roman  colony.  The  establishment 
of  this  is  fixed  by  Livy  in  b.c.  383,  while  Velleius 
Paterculus  would  date  it  10  years  later,  or  17  years 
after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.  vi.  21 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  14>  It  was  a Latin  colony  like  mo6t  of 
those  established  at  this  period.  In  n. c.  297,  Ne- 
pete  is  again  mentioned  as  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
on  this  side  against  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  x.  14);  but 
with  this  exception  we  hear  no  more  of  it  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  in  Etruria.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which  de- 
clared themselves  exhausted  with  the  burdens  of  the 
war,  and  unable  to  furnish  any  further  supplies  : 
for  which  it  was  punished,  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
by  the  imposition  of  double  contributions  (Liv.  xxvii. 
9,  xxix.  15).  From  this  time  Nepete  seems  to  have 
sunk  into  the  condition  of  a subordinate  provincial 
town.  Like  the  other  LaLin  colonies,  it  obtained  the 
Roman  franchise  by  the  Lex  Julia,  in  b.  c.  90,  and 
became  from  thenceforth  a municipium;  which  rank 
it  appears  to  have  retained  under  the  Empire,  though 
it  is  said  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  to  have  received  a 
colony  at  the  same  time  with  that  sent  to  Falerii 
(Fest.  s.v.  Municipium, p.  127 ; Grater, Inscr. p.  308. 
2,  p.  441.  7 ; Lib.  CvL  p.  217  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  337).  Its  existence  as  a municipal  town  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions as  well  as  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ta- 
buht  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Din.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; FtoL  iii.  1. 
§50;  Tab.  Peut.;  Orell.  Inter.  879,  3991);  but  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  history  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  when  it  figures  iu  the  Gothic 
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wars  as  a place  of  some  importance  from  its  strength 
as  a fortress,  and  was  one  of  the  last  strongholds 
maintained  by  the  Goths  against  Norses  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iv.  34).  It  early  became  an  episcopal  see,  a 
dignity  which  it  has  retained  without  intermission 
till  the  present  time,  though  now  but  an  insignificant 
town  with  about  1500  inhabitants. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  now  visible  at  Nepi 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  much  resembling 
in  their  construction  those  of  Sutrium  and  Falerii. 
These  are  considered  by  Dennis  as  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Etruscan  city;  but  it  is  more  probablu  that 
they  date  only  from  the  Roman  colony.  (Dennis’s 
Etr-uria,  voL  L p.  Ill;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  398.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE'PHELIS  (N*$>#Afj),  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  situated,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  8. 
§ 1),  between  Antioch  and  A ne murium ; but  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  bo  the  same  place  as  the  Z *<p4\iov 
mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§§  181, 
182),  it  ought  to  be  looked  for  between  Selinus  and 
Cclenderis.  Near  the  place  was  a promontory  of  the 
same  name,  where,  according  to  Livy  (xxxiii.  20), 
the  fleet  of  Antioch  us  the  Great  was  stationed,  when, 
after  reducing  the  towns  of  Cilicia  as  far  as  Selinus, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Coracesium,  and 
where  he  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodians. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  119.)  QL.  S.] 
NE'PHERIS  (N^#p«),  a natural  fortress  situ- 
ated on  a rock,  180  stadia  from  the  town  of  Car- 
thage. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  834.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NEPTU'NIUS  MONS.  [Pelobus.] 
NEQUI'NUM.  [Naiuua.] 

NEREAE,  a tribe,  mentioned  with  several  others, 
who  are  equally  unknown,  by  Pliny,  and  placed  by 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Insula  Pattalene, 
the  modern  Saurashtrun  (vi.  20.  s.  23).  [V.] 

NERE'TUM,  or  NERITUM  (Nfyn rrov,  Ptol. : 
Eth.  Ncretinus:  Nardd),  a city  of  the  Sallentini,  in 
the  ancient  Calabria,  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  people. 
Its  name  is  also  found  in  the  Tabula,  which  fixes 
its  position  29  M.  P.  from  Manduria  on  the  road  to 
Uxentum  (Ugento),  and  20  M.  P.  from  the  latter 
city.  These  data  enable  us  to  identify  it  with  cer- 
tainty with  the  modem  town  of  Nardd , a con- 
siderable place  about  9 miles  N.  of  Gallipoli.  It 
is  clear  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a town  of  municipal 
rank,  and  the  same  thing  is  confirmed  by  inscrip- 
tions; but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Nardd. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 76;  Tab.  PeuL  ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  3108.  Other  inscriptions,  with  the 
name  of  mlnic.,  merit,  published  by  Muratorl, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1113,  1120,  and  by  Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  49,  50,  are  probably  spurious.  See  Orelli 
138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE'RICUS.  [Leucas.] 

NERIGOS.  Pliny  (iv.  16.8.  30),  in  speaking  of 
the  islands  in  the  north  of  Britain, says  that,  according 
to  some,  Nerigos  was  the  largest,  and  that  from  it 
people  used  to  sail  to  Thule.  As  besides  this  pas- 
sage we  have  no  other  information,  it  is  impossible, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  say  what  island  is  meant ; 
but  as  Norway  is  in  Danish  still  called  Norge,  and 
in  Swedish  Norrige,  it  is  now  generally  assumed 
that  Nerigos  is  the  modem  Nonray;  the  south- 
western headland  of  which,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
might  easily  lead  the  ancients  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  island.  In  the  same  passage  Pliny  mentions  the 
island  of  Bergi,  which  may  possibly  be  only  the 
II  1 
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north-western  const  of  Norway,  the  most  important 
commercial  town  in  that  part  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Bergen.  The  island  of  Dumna  lastly,  which  ia 
mentioned  along  with  those  spoken  of  above,  has 
been  identified  with  Dunoen,  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Drontheinu  But  all  this  is  very  doubtful,  as 
Pliny,  besides  being  very  vague,  may  have  blundered 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work  ; for,  according  to 
some,  Bcrgion  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  name 
of  Hibernia  or  Ireland  (1*.  Mel.  ii.  5.  § 4);  and 
Dumna  is  distinctly  called  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 31, 
viii.  3.  § 10),  an  island  off  the  north  of  Britain. 
[Comp.  Okcades.]  [L.  S.] 

NERIS.  [Cynuria.] 

NETUTUS.  [Ithaca.] 

NE'RIUM.  [ArtabkiT] 

NERC/XIA.  [Artaxata.] 

NERTEREANES  (N<prcplcu’<r),a  small  German 
tribe,  which  is  mentioned  at  a late  period  in  the 
country  once  occupied  by  the  Chatti,  on  the  east  of 
Mons  Abnuba  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 22).  [L.  S.] 

NERTOBRIGA  (Ntpr6€ptya).  1.  A town  of 
Hispania  Baeticu  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13),  also  called  by 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Concordia  Julia,  the  modern 
Valera  la  vieja.  It  is  named  *E pitfcpiKa  in  the 
copies  of  Polybius  (xxxv.  2),  by  an  omission  of  the 
N.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  381.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Ccltiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta. 
It  is  called  by  Appian  N 4py6€piya  ( Uitp . 50),  and 
by  Suidas  Ntpy6Spty*s  : now  Almunia.  (Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 58,*  Floras,  ii.  17;  AnL  I tin.  437:  Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  460.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NERVA  (Ntpoda,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 7),  a small  river 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconeasis,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Autrigones;  according  to  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  300),  the  modem  Ordunna,  nmr  Bilbao ; though 
by  other  writers  it  ia  variously  identified  with  the 
Blanes  and  the  Nervion.  [T.  H.  D."| 

NERViCANUS  TRACTUS,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Not.  Imp.  as  a continuation  of  the  Annoricanua 
Tract  us.  There  is  also  a middle  age  authority  for 
the  expression  “ Nervici  littoris  tractus.'*  A port  on 
this  coast,  named  Port  us  Arpatiad,  was  guarded  by 
some  Ncrvian  troops  according  to  the  Notitia. 
D’Anville  concludes  that  the  Nervii  extended  from 
their  inland  position  to  the  coast,  and  had  part  of  it 
beta  een  the  Morini  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  ; 
a conclusion  for  which  there  ia  little  evidence,  and  a 
good  deal  against  it.  [MenapH;  Mottim.]  [G.L.] 
NETtVII  (NtpoCioi,  Nipiiot),  a nation  of  Belgica, 
whose  capital  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.9.  § 1 1)  was 
Bagacum  ( Barai ).  When  Caesar  was  preparing 

(b.c.  57)  to  march  against  the  Belgian  confederates, 
he  was  infonned  that  the  Nervii  had  promised  to 
supply  50,000  men  for  the  general  defence,  and 
that  they  were  considered  the  moat  savage  of  all  the 
confederates.  (A.  G.  ii.  4.)  The  neighbours  of  the 
Nervii  on  the  south  were  the  Ambiani.  ( A . G.  ii. 
15.)  In  Caesar's  time  the  Nervii  hod  not  allowed 
44  mercatoros " to  come  into  their  country ; they 
would  not  let  wine  be  imported  and  other  things 
which  encouraged  luxury.  When  Caesar  had 
inarched  for  three  days  through  their  territory,  he 
learned  that  he  was  not  more  than  10  Roman  miles 
from  the  Sabis  (Sombre),  and  the  Nervii  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  other  side  with  the  Atrebatcs 
and  Veroinandui,  their  border  people.  Thus  we 
ascertain  that  the  Atrebates,  whose  chief  town  is 
Arras , and  the  Veroinandui,  whose  chief  place  was 
St.  Quentin,  were  also  neighbours  of  the  Nervii. 
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The  Nervii  had  no  cavalry,  and  their  country  was 
made  a] moot  impenetrable  to  any  attack  from  the 
cavalry  of  their  neighbours  by  quickset  hedges 
which  a man  could  not  get  through,  and  indeed 
hardly  see  through  them.  (B.  G.  ii.  17.)  On  the 
banks  of  the  Sambre  Caesar  had  a desperate  fight 
with  the  Nervii,  commanded  by  Boduognatus. 
During  this  invasion  the  old  men,  the  women,  and 
children  of  the  Nervii,  were  removed  to  the  actuaries 
and  marshes,  somewhere  near  the  coast.  The 
Nervii  lost  a great  number  of  men  in  this  battle  : 

44  the  nation  and  the  name  were  nearly  destroyed." 
(A  G.  ii.  27.)  Their  H senatores  ” as  Caesar  rail* 
them,  their  chief  men,  were  reduced  from  600  to 
three,  and  out  of  the  60,000  who  were  in  the  battle 
there  were  said  to  be  only  500  left  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  After  this  terrible  slaughter  the  Nervii  rose 
again  in  arms  against  Caesar  (».  c.  54),  when  they 
joined  the  Ebu rones  and  others  in  the  attack  on 
Quintus  Cicero’s  camp.  (A  G.  v.  38.)  Some  of  the 
commentators  have  found  a difficulty  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Nervii  again  in  b.  c.  54,  after  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  in  n.c.57.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  Caesar  wrote  of  the  events  as  they  oc- 
curred, and  that  he  did  not  alter  what  he  had 
written.  In  b.  c.  57  he  supposed  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  fighters  of  the  Nervii.  In  b.  c. 
54  he  found  tliAt  he  was  mistaken.  In  B.c.  53 
the  Nervii  were  again  preparing  to  give  trouble  to 
the  Roman  governor ; but  he  entered  their  country 
in  the  winter  season,  and  before  they  bad  time  to 
rally  or  to  escape,  he  took  many  prisoners,  drove  off 
many  head  of  cattle,  and  ravaged  their  land,  and  so 
compelled  them  to  come  to  terms.  (A  G.  vi.  2.) 
When  the  meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  in  B.  c.  52 
was  settling  the  forces  tliat  each  nation  should  send 
to  the  relief  of  Alesia,  the  contingent  of  the  Nervii 
was  5000  men.  (A.  G.  viL  75.) 

Some  of  the  nations  between  the  Seine,  the  sea,  • 
and  the  Rhine,  were  Germans  in  Caesar’s  time,  but 
these  Germans  were  invaders.  Tbo  Nervii  (Tac. 
Germ.  c.  28)  claimed  a Germanic  origin,  and  they 
may  have  been  a German  or  a mixed  German  and 
Gallic  race;  but  there  is  no  evidence  which  can 
settle  the  question.  Appian  (de  Bell.  Gall.  i.  4) 
speaks  of  the  Nervii  as  descendants  of  the  Teutonea 
and  Cimbri  ; but  this  is  worth  very  little.  Appian 
hail  probably  no  authority  except  Caesar,  whom  he 
used  carelessly ; and  he  may  have  applied  to  the 
Nervii  what  Caesar  says  of  the  origin  of  the  Adu- 
atucL  (A.  G.  ii.  29.)  Strabo  (p.  194)  also  says 
that  the  Nenrii  were  a Germanic  nation,  but  be  does 
not  even  know  the  position  of  the  Nervii,  and  li« 
misplaces  them. 

Caesar  incut  ions  some  smaller  tribes  as  dependent 
on  the  Nenrii  (A.  G.v.  39)  : these  tribes  were  Grudii, 
Levari,  Pleumoxii,  Geiduni,  of  all  whom  we  know 
nothing. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions  in  Belgica  as  inland 
people,  the  Castologi  (apparently  a corrupted  name), 
Atrebates,  Nervii  liberi,  Veroinandui  ; an  order  of 
enumeration  which  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
the  Nervii  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  Verotnan- 
dui  ; for  the  chief  place  of  the  Atrebates  is  Arras,  of 
the  Nervii  Baval,  and  of  the  Veroinandui  St.  Quentin. 
[Augusta  Vkkomanduorum.]  As  Pliny  calls 
the  Nervii  liberi,  we  must  suppose  that  in  bis  time 
they  were  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
Romans,  and  retained  their  own  internal  govern- 
ment-, probably  in  Pliny’s  time  the  Romans  had  not 
yet  fully  reduced  their  country. 
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The  territory  of  the  Nervii  dkl  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  tiie  old  diocese  of  Cambrai , which  was, 
however,  very  large.  The  capital  of  the  Nervii  was 
Bagacum  (liarai),  but  Cambrai  was  also  a town  of 
the  Nervii.  [Camaracum.] 

NEBULUM,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  by  Livy  daring  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
in  that  country,  when  it  was  taken  by  assault  by  the 
consul  Aemilius  Barbu  la,  a.  a 317  (Liv.  ix.  20). 
The  only  other  notice  of  it  is  found  in  the  Itineraries, 
from  which  we  loam  that  it  was  situated  on  the  high- 
road from  Capua  to  Rlieginm,  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  another  line  of  rood  which  led  from  Y’enu- 
sia  by  Potentia  and  Gmmentum  towards  the. fron- 
tiers of  Bruttium  (/tan.  Ant.  pp.  105,  110;  Tab. 
Peui).  The  names  and  distances  in  this  part  of  the 
Tabula  are  too  corrupt  and  confused  to  be  of  any 
eervice : the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  it  14 
miles  (or  according  to  another  passage  1 6 miles)  N. 
of  Muranum,  the  Bite  of  which  is  clearly  ascertained. 
If  the  former  distance  be  adopted  as  correct,  it  must 
have  been  situated  at,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
L*  Rotonda , near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lao 
(Holsten.  Not.  ad  Clue.  p.  293 ; Romanelli,  rol.  i. 
p-  389).  [E.  H.  B.] 

NEKU'SII  (Nrpoticrioi).  This  name  of  a people 
occurs  in  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iiL  20.  s. 
24),  between  the  Oraielli  and  Velauni.  Ptolemy  (iii. 
1.  § 41)  places  them  within  his  Italy  among  the 
Maritime  Alps.  Their  chief  town  was  Vintium, 
which  is  Vence,  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  Var,  and 
not  far  from  Nicoea  (ATeaa).  [G.  L.J 

NESACTIUM  (Nfodicrov,  Ptol.),  a town  of  Istria, 
situated  to  the  E.  of  Pola,  on  the  FUnaticus  Sinus, 
and  not  far  from  tlie  river  Arsia,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  Istria  on  this  side.  Hence  Ptolemy  calls 
it  the  last  city  of  Italy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
a city  of  the  Istrians  before  their  conquest  by  Rome, 
and  a strong  fortress,  so  that  it  stood  a long  siege, 
and  was  only  taken  by  tlie  Roman  consul  C.  Clau- 
dius Pukher,  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of  water  (Liv. 
xli.  11).  It  afterwards  appears  both  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  as  a municipal  town  of  Istria  under  the 
Romans,  and  seems  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  but  the  period  of  its  destruction  is 
unknown  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 27;  Tab. 
Prut  ; Anon.  Rav.  iv.  31).  The  fact  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Arsia  (Arsa),  combined  with  Livy’s 
mention  of  a river  JLncing  by  the  trails,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  situated  immediately  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Arsia;  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been 
determined.  [E.  H.  B.]  I 

NESAEA  (Nrfaala),  a district  mentioned  in  two 
places  in  Strabo,  with  slightly  differing  descrip-  i 
lions  : 1.  as  a country  belonging  to  Hyrcania,  and 
watered  by  the  Ochus,  now  Tedjen  (xi.  p.  509); 
2.  as  a distinct  and  independent  land  (xi.  p.  511). 
The  geographer  probably  meant  to  imply  a narrow 
strip  of  land,  whose  boundaries  were  Hyrcania, 
Ariana,  and  Parthia  respectively,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  present  Khtndsan.  It  may  be  iden- 
tified with  tlie  existing  Nissa,  a small  town  to  the 
N.  of  tlie  A Iburz  chain  of  mountains,  between  As- 
tenibdd  and  Meshed.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  142 — 
148.) 

There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  tlie  orthography 
of  the  name,  which,  in  some  of  the  editions,  is  called 
Nioala;  but,  on  tlie  whole,  the  above  is  probably 
the  best.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  place  called 
by  Isidorus  Pat  thaynisa,  “ which  the  Greeks  call  j 
Nisaea,”  must  also  be  identified  with  the  present 


Nista.  The  same  district  answers  to  the  “ regio 
Nisiaca  Parthvenes  nobilis  * in  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s. 
29);  ^ [V.] 

NESCANIA,  a municipal  town  in  Hispania  Bal- 
tic*, stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern  village  A7  Valle 
de  Abdelaciz,  2 leagues  W.  from  Atttequera,  It  is 
still  famed  for  its  mineral  springs,  the  existence  of 
which  in  ancient  times  is  attested  by  inscriptions. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  363.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

NESIO'TIS  (Nijorirrit  x^T**,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 17), 
a district  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  fanned  by  the  windings 
of  the  river  Rha,and  occupied  by  the  Asaki,  Matkri, 
and  PiiTiiEiROFiiAOi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NESIS  (Nisida),  a small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Nenpolis,  and  di- 
; rectly  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  ridge  called 
, Mona  Pausilypus  (Seneca,  Kp.  53).  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  eastern  headland  of  the  bay 
I of  Baiae  or  Puteoli,  of  which  Cape  Misenutn  is  the 
western  limit.  The  island  is  of  small  extent,  but 
considerable  elevation,  and  undoubtedly  constituted 
! a remote  period  one  side  of  the  crater  of  a vol- 
| cano.  This  must,  however,  have  been  extinct  before 
tlie  period  of  historical  memory;  but  it  appears  that 
even  in  the  days  of  Statius  and  Lucan  it  emitted 
sulphureous  and  noxious  vapours,  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  case  (Stat  Silv.  ii.  2.  78;  Lucun, 
vi.  90).  It  was  nevertheless,  like  the  adjoining  hill 
; of  Pausilypus,  a pleasant  place  of  residence.  Brutus 
had  a villa  there,  where  he  was  visited  by  Cicero 
j shortly  after  tlie  death  of  Caesar,  and  where  they 
j conferred,  together  with  Cassius  and  Libo,  upon 
their  future  plans  (Cic.  ad  A U.  xvi.  1—4).  Pliny 
tells  us  that  it  was  famous  for  its  asparagus,  a 
celebrity  which  it  still  retains  (Plin.  xix.  8.  s. 
42)  ; but  the  wood  which  crowned  it  in  the  days 
of  Statius  (5i/p.  iii.  1.  148),  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. ^ [E.  H.  B ] 

NESIS  (N^rir,  Arrian  reripl.  p.  18),  a small 
river,  60  stadia  from  the  Borgyg,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Euxine  by  the  Prom.  Hereulis,  Cape 
Constautwtuki  ( Cape  Adler  of  Gauttier’s  map),  where 
there  is  now  a river  called  Metiaumta.  [E.  B.  J.l 
NESSON.  [Nkssonis  Lac  us.] 

NESSO'NIS  LACUS  (u  Nsacterls  A/^vtj),  a 
lake  of  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  lying  east  of  La- 
rissa, now  called  Karatjair  or  ViavpoKiprrj.  In 
summer  it  is  only  a marsh,  and  contains  very  little 
water,  but  in  winter  it  is  filled  by  tlie  overflowing 
of  the  Peneius.  When  tho  basin  is  filled,  its  su- 
perfluous waters  are  conducted  by  a channel  into 
the  lake  Boebeis,  now  called  Karla.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  440  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  L p.  445, 
vol.  iv.  p.  403.)  Strabo  regarded  the  lakes  Nos- 
sonis  and  Boebeis  as  the  remains  of  the  great  lake 
which  covered  Thessaly,  before  the  waters  found  au 
outlet  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  to  the  sea;  but  he 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Nessonia  is  larger  than 
Boebeis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  430.)  Nessonis  received  its 
name  from  a town  Nesson,  which  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stephanus  B.  (a.  v.  N iaowu) 

NESTAEI.  [Nkstx.] 

NESTANE.  [Mantinria,  Vol.  II.  p.  264,  b.1 
NESTI,  NES1 AEI  (NiVtoi,  Scvlax,  p.  8;  Ni. 
<rrcuoi,  Eratosthenes,  ap.  Schol.  Apollon.  Rltod.  iv. 
1296),  a people  0f  Illyricum,  with  a town  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  river  Nkstus  (Nrerror,  Scyhtx, 
ic.\  Artemidome,  ap.  Steph.B.  s.v.).  which  baa  boon 
identified  with  tlie  Kerka.  [E.  B.  J.T 

NESTUS  or  NKSSUS  (NeVrar,  Scyl.  pp.  8, 
29  ; Scymn.  672;  Pomp.  McU,  vi.  §§  2,  9;  Pi;n 
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iv.  11,  viii.  16;  Nioiror,  Hesiod.  Thcog.  341 ; Ptol.  iii. 
12.  § 2,  iii.  13.  § 7;  Mirror,  Zonar.  ix.  28:  Nesto, 
Turkish  Karatii ),  the  river  which  constituted  the 
boundary  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  an  arrangement  which  the 
Romans  continued  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter 
country.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; Lir.  xlv.  29.)  Thu- 
cydides (ii.  96)  states  that  it  took  its  rise  in  Mt, 
Scomius,  whence  the  Hebrus  descended ; being,  in 
fact,  that  cluster  of  great  summits  between  Chius - 
tendil  and  Sofia,  which  sends  tributaries  to  all  the 
great  rivers  of  the  N.  of  European  Turkey.  It 
discharged  itself  into  the  sea  near  Abdera.  (Herod, 
vii.  109;  comp.  Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  2;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  215.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

NESUX1UM  (fivtaovXioy),  a harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Celenderia  and  Seleucia,  60  stadia 
east  of  Mylae.  (Stadiasmus  Mar.  Mag.  §§  166, 
167.)  [L.S.] 

NETO'PIIAH  (N*rw^el),a  town  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned by  Ezra  (ii.  22)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  26),  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Anathoth,  if  anything  can  be 
concluded  from  the  order  in  which  the  names  occur, 
which  is  so  questionable,  that  Beit-Nettif  may  be, 
perhaps,  safely  regarded  as  its  modem  represen- 
tative. It  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  a lofty 
ridge,  towards  the  NW.  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Rea.  vol.  ii.  pp.  341  — 
347 ; Reland,  Poloestma , pp.  650,  909.)  [G.  W.] 
NETUM  or  NEETUM  (N^ror,  Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§ 13;  Netum,  Cic.,  SU.  Ital.:  Eth.  Netinus,  Cic., 
Plin. : No  to  Vecchio ),  a considerable  town  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  near  the  sources  of  the  little  river  Asi- 
narua  ( Falconara ),  and  about  20  miles  SW.  of  Sy- 
racuse. We  find  no  mention  of  it  in  early  times, 
but  it  was  probably  subject  to  Syracuse;  and  it  is 
in  accordance  with  this,  that,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded in  B.  c.  263  between  the  Romans  and  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse^  Neetum  was  noticed  as  one  of  the 
cities  left  in  subjection  to  that  monarch.  (Diod. 
xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  subsequently  earned  for 
the  Netini  the  peculiarly  privileged  position  in  which 
we  afterwards  find  them : bnt  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
Netum  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a **  foederata  civitas" 
like  Messana  and  Tauromenium ; while,  in  Pliny's 
time,  it  still  retained  the  rank  of  a Latin  town 
( civitaa  Latinac  condi  tionis),  a favour  then  enjoyed 
by  only  three  cities  in  the  island.  (Cic.  Verr.  ir. 
26,  v.  22,  51  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  L c. ; SU. 
Ital.  xiv.  268.)  Ptolemy  is  the  last  ancient  writer 
that  mentions  the  name ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  continued  to  exist  throughout  the  middle  ages  ; 
and  under  the  Norman  kings  rose  to  be  a place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  capital  of  the  southern 
province  of  Sicily,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Val  di  Noto.  But  having  Buffered  repeatedly 
from  earthquakes,  tho  inhabitants  were  induced  to 
emigrate  to  a site  nearer  the  sea,  where  they  founded 
the  modern  city  of  Noto,  in  1703.  The  old  site, 
which  is  now  known  as  Noto  Vecchio , was  on  the 
summit  of  a lofty  hill  about  8 miles  from  the 
modem  town  and  12  from  the  sea-coast ; some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  of  a building 
called  a gymnasium,  are  stiU  visible,  and  a Greek 
inscription,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Hieron  II. 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iv.  2;  Castell.  Inter.  SiciL  p. 
101.)  [E.  H.  li.J 

NEUDRUS  (N«08poj,  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  4),  a small 
stream  of  the  Panjab,  which  flowed  into  the  Hy- 
draotes  {Ravi  or  Iravati)  from  the  country  of  the 
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Attaceni.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any  modem 
river.  [V.l 

NEVIRNUM  [Noviodunum.] 

NEURI  (N evpol),  a nomad  people  of  the  N.  of 
Europe,  whom  Herodotus  (iv.  17,  51,  100,  125) 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  region  which  now  com- 
prises Poland  and  Lithuania,  about  the  river-baain 
of  the  Bug.  They  occupied  the  district  (v^r 
Ntvplba  yrjv)  which  lay  to  the  NW.  of  the  lake  out 
of  which  the  Tyras  rises,  and  which  still  bears  the 
name  in  Slavonic  of  Nttrskazemja,  with  its  chief 
town  Nur,  and  a river  Nuretn.  Some  time  before 
the  expedition  of  Dareius,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  -their  original  seats,  on  account  of  a quantity  of 
serpents  with  which  it  was  infested,  and  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  Budtni  in  the  district  about  the 
Bug,  which  had  till  then  belonged  to  that  people. 
Though  not  of  the  same  origin,  in  customs  they 
resembled  the  Scythians,  and  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  enchanters  (y&qrtt),  like  the  “ Schamas " 
among  the  Siberian  nomads  of  the  present  day. 
Once  a year — so  the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Olbia  told  Herodotus— each  of  them  became  for  a 
few  days  a wolf  ; a legend  which  still  lingers  among 
the  people  of  Volhynia  and  White  Russia.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  (ii.  1.  §§  7,  13)  repeats  this  story  from 
Herodotus.  (Comp.  Plin.  viii.  34 ; Creuxer,  Symbolic, 
vol.  ii.  p.  131.)  The  Sarmatian  Navari  of  Ptolemy 
(Noixipoi,  iiL  5.  § 25)  are  the  same  as  the  Neuri, 
the  name  appearing  in  a G red  zed  form;  but  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  harmonising  his  statements,  as 
well  as  those  of  Euphorus  (jap.  Anon.  Poet.  ( culgo 
Scymn.  CA.),  v.  843;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  2)  and  of 
Ammianus  Mareellinus  (xxxi.  2.  § 14),  with  the 
more  trustworthy  accounts  of  Herodotus.  Schafarik 
(Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  194 — 199)  refers  the  Neuri 
to  the  Wendish  or  Servian  stock.  [E.  B.  J.] 
NIA  (N/a),  a river  of  Interior  Libya,  discharging 
itself  into  the  Hesperian  bay,  in  13°  30'  E.  long,  ami 
90°  N.  lat.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 7).  Colonel  Leake  ( Journ. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  iL  p.  18)  hss  identified  it  with  tho 
Rio  Grande , which  takes  its  rise  on  the  border  of  the 
highland  of  Senegambia,  according  to  Moliien’s  map 
(7Vor.  in  the  Interior  of  Africa^  1820),  in  10^ 
37'  N.  lat,  and  13°  37'  W.  long.  [E.  B.  J.) 

NICAE,  NICE  (Nhnf),  or  NICAEA  (Nhroia), 
a town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  Adrianople,  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  Valena  by 
the  Goths  in  a.  d.  378.  (Amm.  Marcell.  xxxi.  13; 
Cedren.  ii.  p.  183;  Soxom.  iv.  19;  Theoph.  p.  772.) 
It  has  been  variously  identified  with  Kuleli  and 
Kululeu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NICAEA.  I.  In  Asia.  1.  (Narnia;  2?tA.Nuccuci/v 
or  NuractV* ; Ithnik),  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Bithynia,  of  which  Strabo  (xii.  p.  565)  even  calls 
it  the  metropolis,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  lake  Ascania  or  Ascanius,  in  a wide  and  fertile 
plain,  which,  however,  was  somewhat  unhealthy  in 
summer.  The  place  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Bottiaeans,  and  to  have  originally  borne  the  name  of 
Ancore  (Steph.  B.  s.  e.)  or  Heiicore  (Gcogr.  Min. 
p.  40,  ed.  Hudson);  but  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Mysians.  A few  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus,  probably  after  his 
victory  over  Eumenes,  in  n.  c.  316,  rebuilt  the  town, 
and  called  it,  after  himself,  Antigoneis.  (Steph.  B. 
L c. ; Eustath.  ad  Ham.  It  ii.  863).  Not  long  after 
Lysimachus,  having  made  himself  master  of  a great 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  changed  the  name  of  Antigoneia 
into  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Nicaea,  a daughter 
of  Antipater.  (Steph.  B.,  Eustath.,  Strab.,  U.  cc.) 
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According  to  another  account  (Mcmnon,  ap.  Phot 
Cod.  224.  p.  233,  ed.  Bekker),  Nicaea  was  founded 
by  men  from  Nicaea  near  Thermopylae,  wlto  liad 
served  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
town  was  built  with  great  regularity,  in  the  form  of 
a square,  measuring  1 6 stadia  in  circumference  ; it 
had  four  gates,  and  all  its  streets  intersected  one 
another  at  right  angles,  so  that  from  a monument  in 
the  centre  all  the  four  gates  could  be  seen.  (Strab. 
xii  pp.  565.  See.)  This  monument  stood  in  the  gym- 
nasium, which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  restored 
with  increased  magnificence  by  the  younger  Pliny 
(Eput.  x.  48),  when  he  was  governor  of  Bitbynia. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Lysimachua,  Nicaea  became 
a city  of  great  importance,  and  the  kings  of  Bitbynia, 
whose  era  begins  in  B.  c.  288  with  Zipoetes,  often 
resided  at  Nicaea.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  is  called  the  metropolis 
of  Bitbynia;  an  honour  which  is  also  assigned 
to  it  on  some  coins,  though  in  later  times  it  was 
enjoyed  by  Nicomedeia.  The  two  cities,  in  fact, 
kept  up  a long  and  vehement  dispute  about  the  pre- 
cedence, and  the  38th  oration  of  Dion  Chrysostom  os 
was  expressly  composed  to  settle  the  dispute.  From 
this  oration,  it  appears  that  Nicomedeia  alone  had  a 
right  to  the  title  of  metropolis,  but  both  were  the  first 
cities  of  the  country.  The  younger  Pliny  makes 
frequent  mention  of  Nicaea  and  its  public  buildings,  j 
which  he  undertook  to  restore  when  governor  of 
Bithynia.  ( EpisL  x.  40,  48,  &c.)  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  astronomer  Hipparchus  and  the 
historian  Dion  Cassius.  (Suid.  e.  v.  "l-nrapxos-) 
The  numerous  coins  of  Nicaea  which  still  exist 
attest  the  interest  taken  in  the  city  by  the  emperors, 
as  well  as  its  attachment  to  the  rulers ; many  of 
them  commemorate  great  festivals  celebrated  there  in 
honour  of  gods  and  emperors,  os  Olympia,  Isthmia, 
Dionysia,  Pythia,  Coimnodia,  Severia,  Philadelphia, 
&c.  Throughout  the  imperial  period,  Nicaea  re- 
mained an  important  place ; for  its  situation  was  par- 
ticularly favourable,  being  only  25  miles  distant 
from  Prusa  (Plin.  v.  32),  and  44  from  Constanti- 
nople. (ft.  AnL  p.  141.)  When  the  last  mentioncdcity 
became  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Nicaea 
did  not  lose  in  importance ; for  its  present  walls, 
which  were  erected  during  the  last  period  of  the 
Empire,  enclose  a much  greater  space  than  that 
ascribed  to  the  place  iu  the  time  of  Strabo.  In  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  A.  d.  325,  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Nicaea  was  held  there  against  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  the  prelates  there  assembled  drew  up 
the  creed  called  the  Nicene.  Some  travellers  have 
believed  that  the  council  was  held  in  a church  still 
existing;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Prokesch  (£rin~ 
nerungen,  iii.  p.  234)  that  that  church  was  built  at 
a later  period,  and  that  the  council  was  probably  held 
in  the  now  ruined  mosque  of  Ore  ban.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  century,  Nicaea  suffered  much  from  an 
earthquake ; but  it  was  restored  in  a.  d.  368  by  the 
emperor  Valens.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was 
for  a long  time  a strong  bulwark  of  the  Greek 
emperors  against  the  Turks,  who  did  not  conquer  it 
until  the  year  1078.  During  the  first  crusade,  in 
1097,  it  was  recovered  from  them  by  the  Christians, 
but  in  the  peace  which  was  afterwards  concluded  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Turks.  In  the  13th  century, 
when  Constantinople  was  the  capital  of  the  Latin 
empire,  Theodore  Lascaris  made  Nicaea  the  capital 
of  Western  Asia  ; in  the  end,  however,  it  was  finally 
conquered  and  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  empire 
by  Orchan.  Many  of  its  public  buildings  were  then 
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destroyed,  and  the  materials  used  by  the  conquerors 
in  erecting  their  mosques  and  other  edifices.  The 
modern  Isnik  is  a very  poor  place,  of  scarcely  more 
than  100  houses,  while  in  Pococke’s  time,  there  still 
existed  about  300.  The  ancient  walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gates,  are  in  tolerably  good  preservation  ; 
their  circumference  is  14,800  feet,  being  at  the  base 
from  15  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  height ; they  contain  four  large  and  two 
small  gates.  In  most  places  they  arc  formed  of 
alternate  courses  of  Roman  tiles  and  large  square 
stones,  joined  by  a cement  of  great  thickness.  In 
some  places  have  been  inserted  columns  and  other 
architectural  fragments,  the  ruins  of  more  ancient 
edifices.  These  walls  seem,  like  those  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  Some  of  the  towers  have  Greek  inscriptions. 
The  ruins  of  mosques,  baths,  and  houses,  dispersed 
among  the  gardens  and  cornfields,  which  now  occupy 
a great  part  of  the  space  within  the  Greek  forti- 
fications, show  that  the  Turkish  town,  though 
now  so  inconsiderable,  was  once  a place  of  im- 
portance ; but  it  never  was  so  large  a9  the  Greek 
city,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  Nicaea,  the 
walls  of  the  ruined  mosques  and  baths  being  full  of 
the  fragments  of  Greek  temples  and  churches.  On 
the  north-western  parts  of  the  town,  two  moles 
extend  into  the  lake  and  form  a harbour ; but  the 
lake  in  this  part  has  much  retreated,  and  left  a 
marshy  plain.  Outside  the  wails  remnants  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct  are  seen.  (Comp.  Leake,  Atria 
Minor > pp.  10,  foil. ; Von  Prokesch-Oaten,  Erin- 
nerungen,  iii.  pp.  321, foil.;  Pococke,  Journey  in  Asia 
Minor,  iii.  pp.  181, foil.;  Walpole,  Turkey , ii.  p.  146; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i.  pp.  423,  folL;  Rasche,  Lexiu 
Hei  Num.  iii.  1.  pp.  1374,  foil.)  £L.  S.] 
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2.  (Nurcua,  Arrian,  v.  19  ; Strab.  xv.  p.  698; 
Curt.  ix.  3.  23),  a city  in  the  Panjdb,  on  tho 
bonks  of  the  Hydaspes  (or  Jelum),  built  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
Porus,  who  ruled  the  flat  country  intermediate 
between  that  river  and  the  Acesines.  It  was  at 
Nicaea  or  Bucephalia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  opposite  bank,  that  Alexander  (according  to 
Strabo,  L c.)  built  the  fleet  which  Ncarchus  subse- 
quently commanded,  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  having  abundance  of  wood  fit  for 
ship-building.  No  town  now  exists  which  can  with 
any  probability  be  identified  with  it.  [V.] 

NICAEA.  II . In  Europe.  1.  (Nf*raxo:  EtA.  Ni- 
xaitus:  Nixza,  in  French  Nice),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
near  the  frontier  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  On  this 
account,  and  because  it  was  a colony  of  Massilia,  it 
was  in  early  times  commonly  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  Gaul  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.) ; and  this  attribution  is 
still  followed  by  ifela  (ii.  5.  § 3) ; but  from  the 
time  that  the  Varus  became  fixed  as  the  limit  of 
Italy,  Nicaea,  which  was  situated  about  4 mile* 
E K 4 
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to  tike  E.  of  that  river,  was  naturally  included  in 
Italy,  nnd  is  accordingly  »°  deacribcl  by  Strabo 
Pliny,  and  ilttof,  (Strab.  iv.  p.  184;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 2.)  Wf  liave  no  arcnunt  of 
it*  early  history,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
oniony  of  Ma^lia,  and  appears  to  hare  continued 
always  in  a state  of  dependency  upon  tliat  city. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  180,  184;  I’lio.  I.  <*.;  Sfeph.  B.  #.  r.) 
It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Ligurian  trihea 
of  the  Oxybii  and  IVciates;  and,  as  well  as  its 
neighbour  AntipoJi*,  was  continually  harassed  by 
the  incursions  of  these  herbarium.  In  &.  c.  154 
both  cities  were  actually  beeieged  by  the  Ligurians ; 
and  the  Massilians,  finding  thetnMdveu  unable  to  re- 
pulse the  assailants,  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance; 
the  cornu!  Q.  Opimiiu,  who  was  despatched  with 
an  army  to  their  succour,  quickly  compelled  the 
Ligurians  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms,  and  deprived  them 
of  a considerable  part  of  tbrir  territory,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  dependency  of  Massilia.  (PoL  xxxiii. 
4,  7 ; Lir.  Epit.  xlrii.)  From  this  time,  nothing 
more  is  beard  in  history  of  Nicaea,  which  continued 
to  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massilia.  and,  eren 
after  it  came  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans,  and 
included  gmgrapliically  iu  Italy,  was  still  for  munici- 
pal ptirp»*«  dependent  ujkjw  its  parent  city.  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  184.)  At  a Inter  period,  the  new  division  of 
the  province*  again  transferred  to  Gaul  the  towns  of 
Nhw*  and  Cenwnelium,  together  with  the  whole 
district  of  the  Maritime  Aljw,  westward  of  the 
Tropaea  Augusti.  Hence,  we  find  Nicaea  described 
by  Ammiantu  (xv.  11.  § 15)  as  belonging  to  Gaul; 
and  during  tho  decline  of  the  Empire,  after  it  had 
become  an  episcopal  see,  the  names  of  its  bishops  are 
found  among  the  Gaulish  prelate*.  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  a town  of  much  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire ; and  was  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  city  of  Cemenelium  (Cietirx),  in 
its  immediate  noighbour]>ood.  But  it  had  a good 
port,  which  must  always  have  secured  it  some  share 
of  prosperity,  and  after  the  fall  of  Cemeoelium,  it 
rose  to  be  the  most  Important  city  in  this  port  of  Gaul, 
and  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  district 
called  the  Omlado  di  Nissa  (County  of  Nice).  This 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  Nkt  itself  is  a flourishing  place,  with 
about  30,001)  irdiabitanls,  but  has  no  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  ancient  city  probably  occupied  tbc 
height,  now  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  port,  which  though  small, 
Is  secure.  JVm  Is  situated  at  the  mouth  nf  tint 
river  Paglime,  a couridrrable  mountain  torrent, 
evidently  the  stream  called  I'AVLO  by  Pliny  and 
Mela.  (Plin.  L e.;  McL  ii.  4.  § 9.) 

About  2 miles  E.  of  Xict  is  a deep  bay  or  Inlet 
between  two  rocky  promontories,  forming  a spaewas 
natural,  harbour  now  known  as  the  Golf  of  Villa - 
franco,  from  a town  of  that  name,  which  hat 
however  existed  only  since  the  13lh  century.  This 
U probably  the  PoRTVS  Ouvvu  of  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  (jk  504).  The  Amao  PotTUf  of  the 
some  Itinerary  U probably  a email  cove,  forming  a 
well-sheltered  harbour  for  small  vessels  on  the  E. 
aide  of  the  headland,  called  Capo  di  S.  Ospizio, 
which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Golf  of 
ViUafmncn.  A similar  cove  a few  mile*  further  E. 
just  below  the  modem  village  of  Eta,  is  probably 
the  Avtftto  I’ortcs  of  the  same  authority;  but  the 
distances  given  between  these  points  arc  grvatly 
0W*tated.  fE.  H.  B.J 
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2.  (WCxata:  Ftk.  Nursusut),  a fortress  of  the 
Locri  Epicnemidii,  aitaated  a pan  the  sea.  and  close 
to  the  pan  of  Thermopylae.  It  is  described  by 
Aeschines  as  one  of  the  place*  which  commanded 
the  pass.  (De  Fab.  Leg.  p.  45,  ed.  Slept.)  It  was 
the  first  Locriazi  town  after  Alpenos,  the  latter  being 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  surrender  of 
Nicaea  by  Phaiaecas  to  Philip,  in  n.  a 346.  made 
the  Macedonian  king  master  of  Thermopylae,  and 
brought  the  Sacred  War  to  an  end.  (I hod.  xt'i. 
59.)  Philip  kept  possesion  of  U for  some  time,  but 
subsequently  gave  it  to  the  Thawalians  along  with 
Magnesia.  (Dem.  Phil.  ii.  p.  153.  ad.  Retake;  Aeach. 
e,  Ctcsiph. . p.  73,  ed.  Stepb.)  But  in  n.  c.  340  wo 
again  find  Nicaea  b the  possession  of  Philip. 
(Dem.  in  Phil  Ep.  p.  153.)  According  to  Mrtnrvvr 
(ap.  Phot . p.  234,  a.,  ed.  Bekker  ; c.  41 ; ed.  Orelli) 
Nicaea  was  destroyed  by  the  Pburians,  and  its  in- 
habitants  founded  the  Bithynian  Nicaea.  Bat  even 
if  this  is  true,  the  town  most  have  boon  rebuilt  soon 
afterwards,  since  we  find  It  in  the  hands  of  the  Ae- 
tolians  during  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  (Pulyb. 
x.  42,  xviL  1 ; Lav.  xxviii.  5,  xxxii.  32.)  Subse- 
quently the  town  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  426).  Leake  identifies  Nicaea  with  the  castle  of 
PmdoeUtsa,  where  there  are  Hellenic  remains. 
(Northern  Greece,  voL  u.  p.  5.  seq.) 

3.  In  Illyria.  [Cactus,  VoL  L p.  562,  a.] 

4.  In  Thrace.  [Xicab.] 

NICAMA  (Nhco^e),  a place  on  the  SW.  const  of 
India,  called  a metropolis  by  Ptolemy  (vil.  J.  § 12). 
It  waa  in  the  district  of  the  Ball,  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  king  Pond  ion.  It  was  very  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Cottopatom.  [V.1 

NICA'SIA  (Nuroirla),  a small  island  near  Naxos. 
(Steph.  B.  e.  r.) 

NICEPHCKRIUM  (Nur^dptor,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
747;  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 6;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.),  a place  of 
considerable  Importance  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river 
Euphrates.  According  to  Isidorus  (Mans.  Forth. 
i.  ed.  MUIlrr)  and  Pliny  (v.  24.  a 21,  Vi  26.  a 30), 
it  owed  its  foundation  to  Alexander  the  Great;  ac- 
cording, however,  to  Appaan,  to  Srleucus  1.,  which 
Is  much  more  likely  (%r»c.  c.  57>  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (xl.  13)  and  by  Tacitus 
(Ana  vi  40),  but  simply  as  one  of  many  town* 
founded  by  the  Macedonians.  Strabo  call*  it  a 
town  of  the  Mygdonians  in  Mesopotamia  (xtL  p. 
747).  Nothing  is  known  of  its  intermediate  history; 
but  Justinian  erected  a fortress  here  (Proeop.  </« 
Aedif.  ii.  7);  and  the  emperor  Lro,  who  probably 
added  several  new  works  to  it,  is  said  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Lmntcpolis.  (Cf.  Hterocl. 
jk  715;  and  Chron.  Edens.  ap.  AsscmanL  i.  p. 
403.)  [V.) 

NICEPnOTHUS,  an  affluent  of  theTigria,  which 
washed  the  walls  of  TigranooerU  (Tac.  A an.  xv.  4), 
now  the  Bitlls-chai , which  rises  at  Bash  Rhdn, 
on  the  S.  of  Jehel  Nimrod,  and  W.  of  Lake  1’im. 
(Cliesney,  Exped,  Euphrat.  voL  L pu  18;  Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  88.)  Kiepsit’s  map  identifies 
it  with  the  Jeeedchane  So.  [ E.  B.  J.J 

NICER  (the  AWhor),  a tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
having  it*  sources  not  far  from  those  of  the  Danube, 
and  discharging  itself  into  the  Rhine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jfanheitn.  Its  course  firm*  a sort  of 
semicircle,  as  it  first  flows  in  a north-eastern  and 
afterwords  in  a north-western  direction.  The  Nicer 
is  not  mentioned  until  a late  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  a.  d 319,  the  emperor  Vakntinuin  had 
to  make  great  efforts  in  turning  some  part  of  the 
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river  into  a new  channel  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  walls  of  a fort  erected  on  its  banks  from  being 
undermined  and  washed  away  by  its  waters.  (Arom. 
Marc,  xxviii.  2;  Vopisc.  Prob.  13,  where  it  is  called 
Niger ; Auson.  Masell.  423  ; Sidon.  A poll  in.  Paneg. 
ad  Avit.  324;  Eumcn.  Paneg.  Const.  13;  Symmach. 
Jxxud.  in  Valent  ii.  9,  10.)  The  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities  on  the  banks  of  the  Nicer  are 
very  numerous,  and  a few  of  its  tributaries,  such  as 
the  Annisia  (Erms)  and  Mum  (Murr),  are  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  found  in  the  country.  [L.  S-] 
NI'CIA.  [Cabtra,  VoL  I.  p.  562,  a.] 

N1C1UM  or  NICIU  (Nucfou  pyrpdwoAit,  Pled, 
hr.  5.  § 9),  a principal  town  in  the  Nomas  Praso- 
pites  of  Lower  Aegypt,  lay  just  above  Momemphis 
and  nearly  midway  between  Memphis  and  Alex- 
andieia.  It  was  one  of  the  military  stations  on  the 
main  road  between  those  cities  which  rati  nearly 
paraMel  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.  [Proso- 
rrm.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

NICOMEDEIA  (NtKo/tT)5«»a : Eth.  Nucopijbtbt : 
fmikmid  or  Ismid),  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  situated 
on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Aatacenos,  a 
}«rt  of  the  Propontis.  The  town  of  Astacus,  a little  to 
the  south-east  of  Nicomedeia,  was  destroyed,  or  greatly 
damaged,  by  Lysimachus;  and  some  time  after,  B.C. 
264,  Nicomedcs  L built  the  town  of  Nicomedeia,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Astacus  were  transferred 
(Stepli.  B.  s.  v.;  Strab.  xil  p.  563;  Paus.  v.  12.  §5; 
Euseb.  Chron.  01.  129.  1).  The  founder  of  the  new 
city  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flourishing  cities,  and  continued  to  prosper  for  more 
than  six  centuries.  Pliny,  in  his  letters  to  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  mentions  several  public  buildings  of  the 
city,  such  as  a senate-house,  an  aqueduct,  a forum, 
a temple  of  Cybele,  &c.,  and  speaks  of  a great  fire, 
during  which  the  place  suffered  much  ( Epist.  x.  42, 
46).  Respecting  its  rivalry  with  Nicaea,  see  Ni- 
caea. According  to  Pliny  (v.  43),  Nicomedeia  was 
62. J miles  to  the  south-east  of  Chalcedon,  while  ac- 
cording to  others  it  was  only  60  or  61  miles  distant 
(It.  Ant,  pp.  124,  140;  It  Pieros,  p.  572;  Tab. 
/Vat)  Under  the  Roman  Empire  Nicomedeia  was 
often  the  residence  of  the  emperors,  such  as  Diocle- 
tian and  Constantine,  especially  when  they  were  en- 
gaged in  war  against  the  Paitbians  or  Persians. 
(Aurel.  Viet,  de  Cats.  39 ; Nicephor.  vil  in  fin.) 
The  city  often  suffered  from  earthquakes,  but  owing 
to  the  munificence  of  the  emperors  it  was  always  re- 
stored  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  7 ; Philos torg.  iv.  p.  506). 
It  also  suffered  much  from  an  invasion  of  the  Scy- 
thians (Amm.  Hare.  xxii.  9,  12,  13).  The  orator 
Li  but  mu  (Orat.  62,  tom.  iii.  p.  337,  ed.  Reiske) 
mourns  tho  loss  of  its  thermae,  basilicas,  temples, 
gymnasia,  schools,  public  gardens,  &c.,  some  of  which 
were  afterwards  restored  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de 
Aed.  t.  1 ; comp.  Ptol.  v.  1.  §3,  viiL  1 7.  §4 ; HierocL 
p.  691).  From  inscriptions  we  learn  that  in  the  later 
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period  of  the  empire  Nicomedeia  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  a Roman  colony  (Orelli,  Inscript.  No.  1060).  The 
city  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the  native  place  of 
Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  as 
the  place  where  Hannibal  put  an  end  to  his  che- 
quered life.  Constantine  breathed  his  last  at  his 
villa  Ancy ron,  near  Nicomedeia  (Cas&iod.  Chron. 
Const ; Pbilostorg.  ii.  p.  484).  The  modem  Ismid 
still  contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
respecting  which  see  Pococke,  voL  iii.  p.  143,  &c.; 
inscription  de  I A sie  31  insure,  tom.  i. ; comp.  Kasche, 
Learie.  Rei  Num.  iii.  1.  p.  1435,  Stc.  [L.  S.] 

NICO'NJS  DROMUS  (N Ikwvos  9p6fia j,  Peripl 
Mar.  Ergthr.  p.  9,  ed.  Hudson;  T orlmf,  Ptol.  iv. 
7.  § 11  j Nhti,  Ptol.  i.  17.  § 12),  one  of  the 
“ Runs”  of  Axania,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  seven 
(days’  stations)  in  all.  Passing  the  Noti  Cornu  of 
Ptolemy  ( ELK  hail ),  the  voyager  arrived  at  tho 
“ Strands  * (ofyutAof),  the  Little  and  the  Great, 
extending  six  days  according  to  the  Periplns,  eight 
according  to  Ptolemy’s  authorities,  though  he  would 
reduce  the  distance  to  four  natural  days.  The  Little 
Strand,  which  occurs  first,  is  doubtless  the  Seif 
Tamil,  or  44  Long  Sword,”  of  the  Arab  pilots,  bo 
called  from  its  curvature.  The  Great  Strand  is 
probably  the  district  now  called  Alerut,  **  Dry 
Desert.”  These  have  an  extent  of  300  mile*.  Next 
comes  the  peopled  shore  where  Ptolemy  (i.  17.  § II) 
places  3 towns,  Esama  fEac ivo),  the  Saiuiuonis 
Portos  ( 2apa*lu>yot  Sppo i),  and  Toxics  or  Nici, 
the  Nioon  of  the  Periplus.  These  towns  must  lie 
placed  in  the  Bara  Somauli,  or  the  land  of  the 
Somauli,  or  Shumdli,  a mild  people  of  pastoral  ha- 
bits, confined  to  the  coast,  which  they  occupy  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Juba.  The  “ Port  of  Sa- 
rapion”  corresponds  with  Markah , while  the 
“ Run  of  Nicon"  agrees  with  the  point  called  Torre 
in  Owen’s  map.  f Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore 
the  Shores  of  Africa , Arabia,  and  Madagascar, 
performed  in  H.  M.  ships  Leven  and  Barracoota, 
London,  1833;  comp.  Cooley,  Claudius  Ptolemy 
and  the  Nile,  p.  64.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NICO'NIUM  (Niawvjov,  Scylax,  p.29),  a city  of 
European  Sarmatia,  which  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  places 
at  180  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  while 
the  anonymous  Coast- descri her  (p.  9)  fixe*  it  at 
300  stadia  from  the  Isiacorum  Portus,  and  30 
Btadia  from  the  Tyras  on  the  coast.  Stephanos 
of  Byzantium  (s.  u.)  states  that  it  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  later,  but  for  "lorpov,  Tvpov  should  probably 
be  read.  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  § 16)  has  removed  it  from 
the  coast,  and  placed  it  too  far  to  the  N.  Its  posi- 
tion must  be  looked  for  near  OvidiopoL  [E.B.J.] 

NIC0T0L1S  (NtsdiroAtf  ; Eth.  NikotoAItijj), 
i.  e.  the  “City  of  Victory.”  L In  Asia.  1.  A 
town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bosporus,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Chalcedon.  (Plin.  r.  43;  Steplr. 
B.  s.  v .) 

2.  A town  in  Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor, 
founded  by  Pompey  on  the  spot  where  he  had  gained 
his  first  decisive  victory  over  Mit  Initiates.  (Strab.  xil 
p.  555;  Appian,  3/ithrid.  101,  105;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxv.  33  ; Caea.  Bell.  Alex.  36;  Plin.  vi.  10.)  It 
was  situated  iu  a valley  of  the  river  Lycus,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Iris  (Acta  Martyr,  tom.  iii.  JuL  p.  46), 
at  a distance  of  100  miles  to  the  north-west  of  5a- 
tala,  and  98  to  the  north-cast  of  Sebostia.  It  was 
a populous  town  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo;  but 
daring  the  last  period  of  the  Empire  it  appears  to  liave 
suffered  much,  and  its  decayed  walls  were  restored  by 
Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  4,  comp.  Ptol.  v.  7. 
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§ 3;  /fro.  Ant  pp.  183,  207,  215;  Hierocl  p.  703  ; 
Steph.  B.  i.  c.).  Most  travellers  and  antiquaries  are 
agreed,  that  Nicopolis  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Turkish  town  of  Devriki;  but  as  this  place  is  situ- 
ated  on  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  the  opinion  is 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  our  authorities,  espe- 
cially the  41  Acta  Martyrum."  Others  are  inclined  to 
regard  Kara-hiuar,  on  the  Lycos, as  marking  the  site 
of  Nicopolis;  but  still  the  routes  indicated  in  the  Iti- 
neraries are  in  favour  of  Devriki;  whence  D’Anville 
too  identifies  this  place  with  Nicopolis,  assuming  that 
the  error  lies  with  the  author  of  the  “ Acta  Mar- 
ty rum,”  who  expressly  places  Nicopolis  on  the  river 
Lycos. 

3.  An  episcopal  see  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lydia  or 

Ionia,  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  660).  [L.  S.] 

4.  A town  in  Cilicia.  [Issus.] 

5.  A town  in  Palestine.  [Emmacs,  No.  2.] 

NICOTOLIS.  1L  In  Africa.  A town  in 

Aegvpt,  founded  by  Augustus  Caesar,  in  o.  c.  24, 
on  the  field  where  be  defeated,  for  the  last  time, 
M.  Antonins,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  surrender 
of  Alexandreia.  (Strab.  ami.  p.  795  ; Joseph.  B. 
Jud.  iv.  1 1 ; Dion  Cass.  U.  18 ; Steph.  B.  /.  t>.)  The 
conqueror  was  at  the  moment  highly  incensed  with  the 
Alexandrians;  and,  by  the  foundation  of  a Roman 
town  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  sought  to 
inflict  a permanent  blow  on  tbeir  political  and  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Nicopolis  was  built  a little  W. 
of  the  Delta  proper,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
which  connected  Canopus  with  the  capital,  and 
about  three  and  a half  miles  from  its  eastern  gate. 
That  it  was  intended  for  a city  of  the  first  rank  ap- 
pears from  its  ground  plan,  which,  however,  was  never 
executed.  Its  founder  built  an  amphitheatre  and 
a diauloe,  and  established  there  Ludi  Quinquennales, 
in  honour  of  his  victory  ('A\tfay&p*ia,  Spaabeiin, 
EpisL  v.  § 3,  ed  Morell.);  and  coins  bear  oq  their 
obverse  the  legend  NIKOnOAU.  2EBAXT.  KT1ZT. 

He  also  designed  to  erect  several  temples,  and  to 
transfer  to  them  the  principal  sacrifices  and  priest- 
colleges  of  the  Macedonian  capital.  But  the  whole 
scheme  was  a failure  ; the  natural  advantages  of 
Alexandria  were  incontestable;  and  the  Roman 
41  City  of  Victory  " was  never  more  than  than  a suburb 
of  its  rival.  Within  less  than  a century  after  its  foun- 
dation, the  name  of  Nicopolis  disappears  from  history. 
A town  called  Juliopolis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  alone 
(vj.  23.  s.  26),  as  seated  on  the  same  canal,  and 
about  the  same  distance  (20  — 30  stades)  from 
Alexandria,  is  apparently  Nicopolis  (see  Mannert, 
vol.  x.  p.  626).  [W.  B.  D.] 

NICO'POLIS.  III.  In  Europe.  1.  A city  of  Epeirus, 
erected  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  Actiurn,  ax.  31 . It  was  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  on  the  promontory  of  Epeirus, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  that  of  Actiurn  in 
Acaniania.  The  extremity  of  the  Epeirot  promon- 
tory is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Precesa ; and 
Nicopolis  lay  3 miles  to  the  N.  of  this  town,  on  a low 
isthmus  separating  the  Ionian  sea  from  the  Ambraciot 
gulf.  It  was  upon  this  isthmns  that  Augustus  was 
encamped  before  the  battle  of  Actiurn.  His  own  tent 
was  pitched  upon  a height  immediately  above  the 
isthmus,  from  whence  he  oould  see  both  the  outer 
sea  towards  Paxi,  and  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  as 
well  as  the  parts  towards  Nicopolis.  He  fortified 
the  camp,  and  connected  it  by  walls  with  the  outer 
port,  called  Comarus.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  12.)  After 
the  battle  he  surrounded  with  stones  tire  place  where 
his  own  tent  had  been  pitched,  adorned  it  with  naval 
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trophies,  and  bnilt  within  the  enclosure  a sanctnary 
of  Neptune  open  to  the  sky.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  12.) 
But,  according  to  Suetonius  (Aug.  18),  he  dedicated 
this  place  to  Neptune  and  Mars.  The  city  was 
peopled  by  inhabitants  taken  from  Ambracia,  Anac- 
torium,  Thyrium,  Argos  Amphilochicum,  and  Caly- 
don.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  1 ; Suet.  Aug.  12;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  324,  325 ; Pans.  v.  23.  § 3,  vii.  18.  § 8,  x.  38. 

4.)  Augustus  instituted  at  Nicopolis  a quin- 
quennial festival,  called  Actia,  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory.  This  festival  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
was  celebrated  with  music  and  gymnastic  games, 
horse-racing  and  sea-fights.  It  was  probably  the 
revival  of  an  old  festival,  since  there  was  an  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  promontory  of  Actiurn, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  29),  and  was 
enlarged  by  Augustus.  The  festival  was  declared 
by  Augustus  to  be  a sacred  contest,  by  which  it  was 
made  equal  to  the  four  great  Grecian  games ; it  waa 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. (Dion  Cass.,  Suet.,  Strab.,  U.  cc.)  Au- 
gustus caused  Nicopolis  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Amphictyonic  council  (Paus.  x.  38.  § 3),  and  made 
| it  a Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  1.  a 2;  Tac.  Ann . 
v.  10.)  A Christian  chorch  appears  to  have  been 
founded  at  Nicopolis  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  since  he 
dates  his  letter  to  Titus  from  Nicopolis  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  most  probably  the  colony  of  Au- 
gustus, and  not  the  town  in  Thrace,  as  some  have 
supposed.  Nicopolis  continued  to  be  the  chief  city 
in  Western  Greece  for  a long  time,  bnt  it  had  al- 
ready fallen  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  since 
we  find  that  this  emperor  restored  both  the  city 
and  the  games.  (Mamertin.  Julian.  9.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Goths.  (Prooop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  22.)  It  was  again 
restored  by  Justinian  (de  A edif.  iv.  2),  and  was  still 
in  the  sixth  century  the  capital  of  Epeirus.  (Hierocl. 
p.  651,  ed.  Weasel.)  In  the  middle  ages  Nicopolis 
sunk  into  insignificance,  and  the  town  of  Prtvesa, 
built  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  at  length 
absorbed  all  its  inhabitants,  and  was  doubtless,  as  in 
similar  cases,  chiefly  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Nioopolis  are  still  very  considerable. 
They  stretch  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  already  described.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  324) 
erroneously  describes  tbs  isthmus  as  60  stadia  iu 
breadth;  but  the  broadest  part,  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lagoon  called  Aldzoma  to 
Mfrtika,  is  only  three  miles ; while  the  narrowest 
{Art  is  less  than  half  that  distance,  since  the 
eastern  half  of  the  isthmus  is  occupied  by  the  lagoon 
of  Mdeoma.  This  lagoon  is  separated  from  the 
Ambraciot  gulf  only  by  a narrow  thread  of  land, 
which  is  a mile  long,  and  has  openings,  where  the 
fish  are  caught  in  great  numbers,  as  they  enter  the 
lagoon  in  the  winter  and  quit  it  in  the  summer.  This 
illustrates  the  statement  of  an  ancient  geographer, 
that  fish  was  so  plentiful  at  Nicopolis  as  to  be 
almost  disgusting.  (Geogr.  Grate.  Min.  voL  iii.  p. 
13,  ed.  Hudson.)  Nicopolis  had  two  harbours,  of 
which  Strabo  (vii.  p.  324)  says  that  the  nearer  and 
smaller  was  called  Comarus  (K<fyiapoj),  while  the 
further,  and  larger,  and  better  one,  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  distant  about  12  stadia  from 
Nicopolis.  It  would  appear,  that  Strabo  conceived 
both  the  ports  to  have  been  on  the  western  coast 
outside  the  gulf ; but  it  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  the  western  coast  that  this  cannot  have  been  the 
case.  Moreover,  Dion  Cassius  (1. 12)  calls  Comarus 
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the  outer  port;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
second  harbour,  intended  by  Strabo,  was  the  port  of 
Vnthy  within  the  gulf,  the  distance  of  which  from 
Nicopolis  corresponds  to  the  12  stadia  of  Strabo,  and 
where  there  are  some  Roman  ruins  a little  within 
and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  creek.  The  port  of 
Comarus  was  doubtless  at  &/$tika,  but  the  name  of 
Gomaro  is  now  given  to  the  wide  bay  north  of 
Mytika 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  now  called  PaUoprt- 
vtsa.  On  approaching  them  from  Prtvtsa,  the 
traveller  first  comes  to  some  small  arched  buildings 
of  brick,  which  were  probably  sepulchres,  beyoud 
which  are  the  remains  of  a strong  wall,  probably  the 
southern  enclosure  of  the  city.  Near  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  lagoon  Mdzoma , is  the 
Paleokajtrxm  or  castle.  It  is  an  irregular  pentagonal 
enclosure,  surrounded  with  walls  and  with  square 
towers  at  intervals,  about  25  feet  in  height.  On 
the  western  side,  the  walls  are  most  perfect,  and  here 
too  is  the  principal  gate.  The  extent  of  the  enclosure 
is  about  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  variety  of  marble 
fragments  and  even  the  remains  of  inscriptions  of 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  inserted  in  the 
masonry,  prove  the  whole  to  have  been  a repair, 
though  perhaps  upon  the  site  of  the  original  acro- 
polis, and  restored  so  as  to  have  been  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  diminished  population  of  the  place.  It 
may  bava  been,  as  Leake  conjectures,  the  work  of 
Justinian,  who  restored  Nicopolis. 

Three  hundred  yards  westward  of  the  Paledkcutron 
are  the  remains  of  a small  theatre  but  little  dilapi- 
dated. Col.  Leake  says  that  it  appears  to  be  about 
200  feet  in  diameter ; but  Lieut.  Wolfe  deecribes  it 
as  only  60  feet  in  diameter.  Being  built  upon  level 
ground,  the  back  or  highest  part  is  entirely  sup- 
ported upon  an  arched  corridor.  Between  this 
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theatre  and  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  A quadran- 
gular building  of  brick,  which  was  perhaps  a palace, 
as  it  has  numerous  apartments,  with  many  niches  in 
the  walls  for  statues,  and  some  remains  of  a stone 
pavement  It  stands  just  within  an  aqueduct,  sup- 
ported upon  arches,  which  entered  Nicopolis  on  the 
north,  and  was  30  miles  in  length.  Considerable 
remains  of  it  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
Epeirus. 

Farther  north,  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills,  are 
the  remains  of  the  great  theatre,  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  among  the  ruins.  It  is  one  of  tho 
best  preserved  Roman  theatres  in  existence.  The 
total  diameter  is  about  300  feet.  The  scene  is  120 
feet  long,  and  30  in  depth.  There  are  27  rows  of 
seats  in  three  divisions.  From  the  back  of  the 
theatre  rises  the  hill  of  Mikhalitti,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  site  of  the  tent  of  Augustus  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  Close  to  the  theatre  are  the 
ruins  of  the  stadium,  which  wan  circular  at  both 
ends,  unlike  all  the  other  stadia  of  Greece,  bot 
similar  to  several  in  Asia  Minor,  which  havo  been 
constructed  or  repaired  by  the  Romans.  Below  the 
stadium  are  some  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  those  of 
tho  gymnasium,  since  we  know  from  Strabo  (vii.  p. 
325)  that  the  gymnasium  was  near  the  stadium. 
The  accompanying  map  is  taken  from  Lieut.  Wolfe’s 
survey.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  185, 
seq. ; Wolfe,  in  Journal  of  Ceogr.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p. 
92,  seq.) 


2.  A town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Nessus,  and  therefore  called  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  11. 

§ 13)  NtxdiroXi*  tj  *</>l  N iooov.  It  appears 

to  have  been  founded  by  Trajan,  as  it  is  sumamed 
Ulpia  upon  coins.  The  Scholiast  upon  Ptolemy 
says  that  it  was  subsequently  named  Christopolis  ; 
but  it  is  still  called  Nicopolis  by  Socrates  {11,  E. 
vii.  36)  and  Hierocles  (p.  635). 

3.  A town  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Hacmus. 
(Ptol.  iii.  11.  §11.) 

4.  A town  of  Thrace,  situated  at  the  place  where 
the  Intros  flows  into  the  Danube,  and  erected  by 
Trajan  in  memory  of  bis  victory  over  the  Dacians. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5 ; Jornand.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  18; 
Hierocl.  p.  636.) 

NICO'TERA  (A'ieofero),  a town  of  Brattinm, 
known  only  from  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (pp.  106. 
Ill),  which  places  it  18  M.  P.  south  of  Vibo 
Valentin,  on  the  road  to  Rhegium.  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  exists  under 
its  ancient  name  as  a considerable  town  and  an 
episcopal  see.  [E.  U.  B.] 

NIDUM  or  NIDUS,  a town  of  Britain,  situnted 
according  to  the  Itinerary  (p.  484),  on  the  road  from 
I sea  Dumnuniorum  to  Inca  Silurum.and  consequently 
in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae.  This  site,  however, 
is  in  all  probability  fake;  and  it  appears  rather  to 
have  been  a town  of  the  Silurea,  the  modern  A eath , 
on  the  river  of  that  name  in  Gl^mor9nntbire. 
(CMml.n,  p.  735.)  [T.1LU] 
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NIE  (Nrfi,  Isidor.  Parth.  16,  ed.  Mailer).  a small 
place  in  Ariana,  probably  tbe  present  Neh,  in  Ko- 
kuUin.  t'f*] 

N1GEIR  or  N1GIR  (N«7«»p,  Ptol.  ir.  6.  § 14; 
Nlyip,  Agatliem.  ii.  10;  Niger,  gen,  Nigria,  JTra. 
v.  4,  8,  viii.  32),  a great  river  of  interior  Libya, 
Mowing  from  W.  to  K.  It  baa  long  been  a moot 
point  among  geographers  whether  the  Nigeir  of 
the  ancients  should  be  identified  with  the  river 
now  known  os  the  Djolibd  or  Quorra,  which,  after 
taking  its  course  through  the  vast  plains  or  low- 
lands of  Central  Africa,  turns  southwards  towards 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  it  enters  the  sea.  t or 
instance,  Goeselin  {Giographie  dee  Ancient,  vol.  i. 
pp.  125 — 135)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cients possessed  no  knowledge  of  NW.  Africa  to  the 
S.  of  the  river  ATim.  Walckenaer  ( Recherche » Gio- 
yraphiquet  tur  Tlnterieur  de  V Afrique  Septen- 
trional*, Paris.  1821)  also,  who  has  carefully  dis- 
cussed this  point,  sums  up  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
by  asserting  that  none  of  Ptolemy’s  rivers  can  be 
the  same  as  the  Djolibd  or  any  other  stream  of  the 
Biledu-l-Suddn,  as  that  region  was  quite  unknown 
to  antiquity,  and  was,  in  reality,  discovered  by  the 
Arabs.  Following  in  the  same  track,  Mr.  Cooky 
( CUttuiiut  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  London,  1854) 
regards  the  Nigeir  as  a hypothetical  river,  repre- 
senting collectively  the  waters  of  the  Biledu-l-Jerid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  Leake  ( Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 28),  whose  views  are  adopted  in 
the  present  article,  considers  that  Ptolemy’s  informa- 
tion on  the  Djolibd  or  Quorra,  although  extremely 
imperfect,  was  real.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
reason  for  believing  that  its  discovery  may  be  placed 
at  a much  earlier  period,  and  that  its  banks  were 
reached  by  the  young  Nasamones.  [Nasamones.] 
Ptolemy’s  statements  (£  c.)  arc  annexed,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  his  Nigeir  with  the  Quorra  are  very 
strong.  He  believed  that  the  earth  was  spherical; 
he  divided  the  great  circle  into  360°;  of  these  de- 
grees he  placed  the  same  number  in  the  breadth  of 
N.  Africa,  that  modem  observations  confirm;  in  the 
length  of  the  same  country  he  erred  only  one-tenth 
in  excess.  While  in  the  interior,  proceeding  from  a 
point  of  the  W.  coast,  where  his  positions  approxi- 
mate to  modem  geography,  he  placed  a great  river, 
flowing  from  W.  to  E.,  exactly  in  the  latitude  where 
the  Quorra  flows  in  that  direction.* 

In  considering  the  exact  meaning  of  this  passage, 


• In  the  Interior  of  Libya,  says  Ptolemy,  the  two 
greatest  rivers  are  the  Geir  aud  the  Nigeir. 

£ . long.  N.  1st. 


The  Geir  unites  Mount  UsargaU 
with  the  Garamantic  Pharanx.  A 
river  diverges  from  it  at 
And  makes  the  lake  t'hclonides,  of 
which  the  middle  Is  In  - - 

This  river  ia  said  to  be  lost  under- 
ground, and  to  reappear,  forming 
another  river,  of  which  the  W.  end 
it  at  - 

The  K.  part  of  the  river  forms  the 
lake  Nuba,  of  which  the  position  is 
The  Nigeir  joins  the  mountains  Man. 
drus  and  Thais,  and  forms  tbe  lake 
Nigrites,  of  which  the  position  Is  - 
This  river  has  two  northerly  diver, 
gents  to  the  mountains  Sagapula 
and  Usargala  ; to  the  K.  one  diver- 
gent to  tne  lake  Libya,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  lake  is  - - - 

And  to  the  a one  divergent  to  tbe 
river  l)aras,  at  two  positions  » 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  brrparfi, 
translated  “ divergent,”  simply  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  two  streams,  without  any  reference  to 
the  course  of  their  waters.  At  present,  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Quorra  is  too  limited  to  iden- 
tify any  of  its  divergents;  and  even  were  there  data, 
by  which  to  institute  a comparison,  the  imperfection 
of  Ptolemy’s  information  will  probably  leave  these 
particulars  in  obscurity.  After  having  stated  that 
the  Geir  and  Nigeir  are  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
the  interior,  he  describes  the  one,  as  yoking  together 
{iui(tvyt'bwr')  the  Garamantic  Pharanx  with  ML 
Usargala;  and  the  latter,  as  uniting  in  the  same  way 
ML  Mandrus  with  Ml  Tbala.  It  is  plain  that  lie 
considers  them  to  be  rivere  beginning  and  ending  in 
the  interior,  without  any  connection  with  the  sea. 
If  two  opposite  branches  of  a river,  rising  in  two 
very  distant  mountains,  flow  to  a common  receptacle, 
the  whole  may  be  described  as  joining  tbe  two 
mountains.  Of  the  general  direction  of  the  torrent 
of  the  Nigeir  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  latitudea 
and  longitude*  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§§  24 — 
28)  prove  a general  bearing  of  E.  and  W.;  and  from 
its  not  being  named  among  the  rivers  of  tbe  W. 
coast  (§7).  it  must  have  been  supposed  to  flow 
from  W.  to  E.  The  lake  Libye,  to  which  there  was 
an  E.  divergent,  though  its  position  falls  300  geog. 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Lake  Ttchad , may  be  presumed 
to  represent  this,  the  principal  lake  of  the  interior ; 
it  was  natural  that  Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the 
modems,  should  have  been  misinformed  ns  to  its 
position,  and  communication  of  the  river  with  the 
lake.  It  is  now,  indeed,  known  that  the  river  does 
not  communicate  with  Lake  Ttchnd,  and  that  it  ia 
not  a river  of  the  interior  in  Ptolemy’s  tens* ; that 
its  sources  are  in  a very  different  latitude  from  that 
which  ho  has  given;  and  its  course  varies  con- 
siderably from  the  enormous  extent  of  direction  to 
the  E.,  which  results  from  his  position  of  tbe  towns 
on  its  banka.  But  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  bis  source  of 
the  river  and  the  W.  coast  ia  the  same  as  that  given 
by  modem  observations, — that  Thamondacana 
(idapuvtdKava,  § 28),  one  of  his  towns  cn  the  Nigeir, 
coincides  with  Timbuktu,  as  laid  down  by  M.  Jomard 
from  Caillitf, — that  the  length  of  the  course  of  the 
river  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra,  as  far  as 
the  mountain  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Shadda  or  Shary  of  Funda , — while  Ml. Tbala  is  very 
near  that  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Shadda  has  its  origin.  In  the  imperfect  state  of 
our  information  upon  the  countries  between  Bomn 
and  Darfur,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  identify  tho 
lakes  Chelonides  and  Nuba.  In  comparing  Ptolemy’s 
description  of  the  central  country  between  the  Nile 
and  Nigeir,  there  are  reasons  for  concluding  that  ho 
had  acquired  an  obscure  knowledge  of  it,  similar  to 
that  which  had  reached  Europe  before  the  discoveries 
of  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander.  The . other 
great  river,  the  Geir  or  Gib  (Trip,  § 13),  is  the 
same  as  the  river  called  Miaeeldd  by  Browne,  and 
Om  Teymafn,  in  Arabic,  by  Burckhardt ; while  the 
indigenous  name  Djyr  recalls  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
which  lakes  a general  course  from  SE.  to  NW. 
Burckhardt  adds,  that  this  country  produces  ebony, 
which  agrees  with  what  is  stated  by  Claudian 
{IdyU.  in  Nilum,  19),  who,  as  an  African,  ought  to 
be  an  authority,  though,  like  an  African,  ho  con- 
founds all  the  rivers  of  his  country  with  the  Nile; 
but,  in  another  passage  (/.  Consul.  Stilich.  i.  252), 
he  represents  the  Gir  as  a separate  river,  rivalling 
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the  Nile  In  size.  Claud  Ian  could  not  hare  intended 
by  this  river,  the  Ger  of  Pliny  (v.  1),  at  the  foot  of 
Mi.  Atlas,  and  a desert  of  black  sand  and  burnt 
rocks  (Atm  /),  at  which  Paullinus  arrived  in  a few 
days’  journey  from  the  maritime  part  of  Mauretania; 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  intended, 
not  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy,'  but  the  Nigeir.  The  ter- 
mination Ger  was  probably  a generic  word,  applied 
to  all  rivers  and  watere  in  N.  Africa,  as  well  as 
the  prefix  Ni ; both  were  probably  derived  from  the 
Semitic,  and  came  through  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
Greeks.  By  a not  unoatural  error,  the  word  became 
connected  with  the  epithet  “ Niger,"  and  thus  the 
name  Nigritae  or  Nigretes  was  synonymous  with 
(the  Blacks) ; the  real  etymology  of  the  name 
tends  to  explain  the  common  belief  of  the  Africans, 
that  all  the  waters  of  their  country  flow  to  the 
Kile.  It  is  from  this  notion  of  the  identity  of  all 
the  waters  of  N.  Africa  that  Pliny  received  the 
absurd  account  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  from  the 
second  Juba  of  Kuinidia.  He  reported  that  the 
Kile  had  its  origin  in  a mountain  of  Lower  Maure- 
tania, not  far  from  the  Ocean,  in  a stagnant  lake 
called  Nilis;  that  it  flowed  from  thence  through 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several 
days ; that  it  reappeared  in  a great  lake  in  Maure- 
tania Gaeeariensis ; that  it  was  again  hidden  for 
twenty  days  in  deserts;  and  that  it  rose  again  in  the 
sources,  of  the  Nigris,  which  river,  after  having  sepa- 
rated Africa  from  Aethiopia,  and  then  flowed  through 
the  middle  of  Aethiopia,  at  length  became  the 
branch  of  the  Nile  called  Astapus.  The  same  fable, 
though  without  the  Nigeir  being  mentioned,  is 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  (xvii  p.  826;  comp.  Vitruv. 
viii.  2.  § 16);  while  Mela  (iii.  9.  § 8)  adds  that  the 
river  at  its  source  was  also  called  Dara,  so  that 
the  river  which  now  bears  the  name  El-Dhara 
would  seem  to  be  the  stream  which  was  the  reputed 
commencement  of  tlie  Nile.  The  Niger  of  Pliny  was 
obviously  a different  river,  both  in  its  nature  and  po- 
sition, from  the  Ger  of  the  same  author.  It  was  situ- 
ated to  the  S.  of  the  great  desert  on  the  line  separating 
Africa  from  Aethiopia;  and  its  magnitude  and  pro- 
ductions, such  as  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile, 
cannot  be  made  to  correspond  to  any  of  the  small 
rivers  of  the  Atlas.  Neither  do  these  swell  at  the 
same  season  as  the  Nile,  being  fed,  not  by  tropical 
rain,  falling  iu  greatest  quantity  near  the  summer 
solstice,  but  by  the  waters  of  the  maritime  ridges, 
which  are  most  abundant  in  winter.  The  Niger  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  nor 
the  Arabs,  until  the  work  of  Joannes  Leo  Africanus 
— a Spanish  Moor — which  was  written  at  Beane,  and 
published  in  Latin,  a.d.  1556.  Though  his  work  is 
most  valuable,  in  being  the  only  account  extant  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Negro  empires  of  Sudan,  yet  he  is 
in  error  upon  this  point,  as  though  he  had  sailed  on 
the  river  near  Timbuktu ; he  declares  that  the  stream 
does  not  flow  to  the  E.,  as  it  is  known  to  do,  but 
to  the  W.  to  Genia  or  Jerme.  This  mistake  led 
Europeans  to  look  for  its  estuary  in  the  Senegal, 
Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande.  The  true  course  of  the 
river,  which  has  uow  been  traced  to  its  mouth,  con- 
firms the  statements  of  tl»e  ancients  as  to  the  great 
river  which  they  uniformly  describe  as  flowing  from 
W.  to  E.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NIGEIRA.  [Nigritae.] 

NIGER-PULLUS,  Nigropullum,  or  Nigropullo,  in 
North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  tbe  Tbeodosian  Table  on 
a road  from  Lugdunum  Batavoruin  (Leaden)  to  No- 
vioinagus  {Nymrguen).  The  distance  is  marked 
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| 11  from  Albtnuuia  ( Alfen ),  ascending  the  Rhine. 
ITkert  ( G allien , p.  533)  quotes  a Dutch  author,  who 
says  that  there  is  a village  near  Woerden  still 
called  Zicarte  Kuikenbuurt.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 

(f '■)  [O.  L.) 

NIGRITAE,  NIGRETES  (Ni^to.,  Strah.  ii. 
p.  131,  xvii.  p.  826;  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 16;  Agathem. 
ii.  5;  Mela,  i.  4.  § 3,  iii.  10.  § 4;  Plin.  v.  8; 
Nlyprjrfs,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  828;  Dionys.  v.  215; 
Steph.  B.),  an  African  tribe  who  with  the  Pharueii 
were  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Tyrian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  though  adjacent 
to  tiie  \V.  Aethiopians,  were  distant  only  thirty 
journeys  from  Linx  or  Lixus  ( EUAralsh ).  Strabo, 
as  it  appears,  had  no  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  placed 
no  confidence,  in  any  information  which  may  have 
reached  him  as  to  the  countries  more  to  the  8.  than 
Fem&n.  But  if  ho  was  so  ignorant  of  Libya,  and 
particularly  of  the  position  of  the  W.  Aethiopians 
(comp.  p.  839),  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to 
his  testimony,  that  the  Nigritae  and  Pharusii,  whom 
he  expressly  states  to  have  been  near  those  Aethio- 
pians, were  only  thirty  journeys  from  Lixus,  par- 
ticularly when  he  accompanies  the  remark  with  the 
doubtful  word  <pouri,  and  with  his  marvellous  stories 
about  the  productions  of  Mauretania.  Ptolemy  (J.c.) 
places  them  on  the  N.  of  the  river  Nigeir,  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  It  may  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  sought  in  the  interior 
between  the  Quorra  or  Djolibd  and  the  Sdhdra  in 
the  Biledu-l-Suddn.  Their  chief  town  was  called 
Nig  Kira  (Ntycq;a  pirrp6*o\is,  PtoL  iv.  6.  § 27)  : 
the  Nigritis  Lacls  (Niyptrit  Xlpunj,  § 14)  may 
be  identified  with  the  lake  Dibbth  to  the  SW.  of 
Timbuktu.  [E.  B.  J.l 

NIGRINLVNA.  [Candidiawa.] 

NIGRITIS  LACUS.  [Nigritae.] 

NIGRUS.  [Moorus.] 

NILI  PALUDES  (al  rov  N tikov  Aifivat,  Ptol. 
iv.  9.  § 3 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  were  described  by 
tbe  ancient  geographers  as  two  immense  lagoons, 
which  received  the  first  floods  of  the  periodical  rains 
that  from  May  to  September  fall  upon  tbe  Abys- 
sinian highlands,  and  swell  all  the  rivers  flowing 
northward  from  that  table-land.  From  these  lagoons 
the  Astapus  ( Bakr-el-Azrek , Blue  River)  and  the 
Bahr-eUAbiad,  or  White  River,  respectively  derived 
their  waters;  and  since  they  were  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the  lakes  which  fed  them 
were  termed  the  Nilotic  Marshes.  The  ancients 
placed  the  Nili  Pal  tides  vaguely  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lunae  Montes ; and  the  exploring  party,  sent  by  the 
emperor  Nero,  described  them  to  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher as  of  boundless  extent,  covered  with  floating 
weeds,  and  containing  black  and  slimy  water,  im- 
passable either  by  boats  or  by  wading.  There  is, 
however,  some  probability  that  this  exploring  party 
saw  only  the  series  of  lagoons  produced  by  the  level 
and  sluggish  stream  of  the  IP  Ail*  River,  since  the 
descriptions  of  modern  travellers  in  that  region  ac- 
cord closely  with  Seneca’s  narrative  {Nat  Quaeet. 
vi.  8).  The  White  River  itself,  indeed,  resembles 
an  immense  lagoon.  It  is  often  from  fire  to  seven 
miles  in  width,  and  its  banks  are  bo  low  as  to  bo 
covered  at  times  with  slime  to  a distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  real  chunueL  This  river,  as 
less  remote  than  the  Abyssinian  highlands  from  the 
ordinary  road  between  Syene  and  tbe  S.  of  Meroe 
(Semtaar),  is  more  likely  to  have  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  Nero’s  explorers  ; ami  the  extent  of  slimy 
water  overspread  with  aquatic  plants,  corresponds 
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with  Seneca's  description  of  the  Nili  Palndes  as 
**  immensas  quarnm  exitus  nec  incolae  noverant  nec 
spcrare  quisquam  potest."  [Nilus.]  [W.  B.  D.] 
NILUTOLIS  (NtiXovroKts,  Ptol.  r.  5.  § 57  ; 
Steph.  B.  »■  v.  i H*i\awo\lrt}t),  was  a city  of  Middle 
Aegypt,  built  upon  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Heracleopolite  nome,  and  about  eight  miles  NE.  of 
Heracleopolis  Magna.  Nllupolis  is  sometimes  called 
simply  Nilus,  and  appears  to  be  the  town  mentioned 
under  the  latter  name  by  Hecataeus  ( F ragmenL 
277).  It  was  existing  as  late  as  the  5th  century 
a.  i).,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  a.  d.  430.  [W.  B.  D.] 

NILUS  (d  NtlXof),  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt.  Of 
all  the  more  important  rivers  of  the  globe  known  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  Nile  was  that 
which  from  the  remotest  periods  arrested  their  live- 
liest curiosity  and  attention.  It  ranked  with  them 
as  next  in  magnitude  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
and  as  surpassing  the  Danube  in  the  length  of  its 
course  and  the  volume  of  its  waters.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  702.)  Its  physical  phenomena  and  the  peculiar 
civilisation  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  banks  attracted 
alike  the  historian,  the  mathematician,  the  satirist, 
and  the  romance -wri ter : Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  Lucian  and  Heliodorus, 
expatiate  on  its  marvels;  and  as  Aogypt  was  the 
resort  of  the  scientific  men  of  Greece  in  general,  the 
Nile  was  more  accurately  surveyed  and  described 
than  any  other  river  of  the  earth. 

The  word  Nilus,  if  it  were  not  indigenous,  was  of 
Semitic  origin,  and  probably  transmitted  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians.  Its  epithets  in  various 
languages—*,  g.  the  Hebrew  Sihbor  (/wrinA,  xxiii. 
3;  Jertm.  ii.  18),  the  Aegyptian  Chemi,  and  the 
Greek  pdXas  (Servius,  ad  Virgil.  Georg,  iv.  291) — 
point  to  the  same  peculiarity  of  its  waters,  the  hue 
imparted  by  their  dark  slime.  The  Hebrews  en- 
titled the  Nile  Nabal-Misraim,  or  river  of  Aegypt; 
but  tire  natives  called  it  simply  p-iero  (whence  pro- 
bably the  Nubian  kier ) or  the  river  (i.  e.  of  rivere). 
Lydus  (tie  Mensibus,  c.  8)  says  that  it  was  some- 
times termed  lias  or  dark;  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  a.  9 ; 
comp.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  213)  observes,  somewhat 
vaguely,  that  in  Aethiopia  the  river  was  called  Siris, 
and  did  not  acquire  the  appellation  of  Nilas  before 
it  reached  Syene.  With  few  exceptions,  however, 
the  Greeks  recognised  the  name  of  Nilus  as  far  south 
as  Mcroc;  and  above  that  mesopotamian  region  they 
merely  doubted  to  which  of  its  tributaries  they  should 
assign  the  principal  name.  Homer,  indeed  ( Od.  iii. 
300,  iv.  477,  Ac.),  calls  the  river  Aegypt  us,  from 
the  appellation  of  the  land  which  it  intersects.  But 
Hesiod  ( Theog . 338)  and  Hecataeus  (Fragm.  279 — 
280),  and  succeeding  poets  and  historians  uniformly 
designate  the  river  of  Aegypt  as  the  Nile. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a theory  at  one  time 
received,  but  generally  discredited  by  the  ablest  of 
the  ancient  geographers — that  the  Nile  rose  in 
Lower  Mauretania,  not  far  from  the  Western  Occar. 
(Juba,  ap.  Plin.  v.  9.  a 10;  Dion  Cass.  lxxv.  13; 
Solin.  c.  35);  that  it  flowed  in  an  easterly  direction; 
was  engulphed  by  the  sands  of  the  Sahdra;  re- 
appeared as  the  Nigir;  again  sunk  in  the  earth,  ' 
and  came  to  light  once  more  near  the  Great  Lake 
of  Dcb&ya  as  the  proper  Nile. 

Historically,  the  Nile  derives  its  principal  import- 
ance from  the  civilisation,  to  which  it  contributed  so 
rnatcrially,  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  shores,  from 
the  S.  of  Mcroe  northwards  to  the  Mediterranean. 
But  for  geographical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  ex-  1 
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amine  its  course,  in  the  first  instance,  through  less 
known  regions,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  which 
of  its  feeders  above  Meroc  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  true  Nile.  The  course  of  the  stream 
may  be  divided  into  three  heads : — (1)  the  river 
S.  of  Meroe ; (2)  between  Mcroe  and  Syene ; and 
(3)  between  Syene,  or  Philae,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

(1.)  The  Nile  above  Meroe. — The  ancients 
briefly  described  the  Nile  as  springing  from  marshes 
(Nili  Paludes)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  But  as  all  the  rivers  which  flow  northward 
from  the  Abyssinian  highlands  rise  from  lagoons, 
and  generally  expand  themselves  into  broad  marshes, 
this  description  is  too  vague.  Neither  is  it  clear 
whether  they  regarded  the  White  River,  or  the  Blue, 
or  the  Astaboras  ( Tacazz* ),  as  the  channel  of  the 
true  Nile.  The  names  of  rivers  are  often  given  ca- 
priciously : it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
imposed  upon  the  principal  arm  or  tributary ; and 
hence  we  can  assign  neither  to  the  Astapus  nor  to 
the  White  River,  usually  considered  as  the  main 
stream,  the  distinction  of  being  absolutely  the  “ true 
Nile." 

The  Nile,  as  Strabo  sagaciously  remarks  (xL  p. 
493),  was  well  known  because  it  was  the  channel 
of  active  commerce;  and  his  observation,  if  applied 
to  its  southern  portions,  may  lead  us  to  the  channel 
which  was  really  regarded  as  the  principal  river 
even  in  remotest  ages.  The  stream  most  frequeuted 
and  accessible  to  navigation,  and  wboee  banks  were 
the  most  thickly  peopled,  was  doubtless  the  one  which 
earliest  attracted  attention,  and  this  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  Astapus  ( Bahr-el-Atrek , or  Blue 
River'). 

As  the  sources  both  of  the  Blue  River  and  of  the 
Bahr-el-  Abiad  or  the  White  River  are  uncertain,  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  these  streams  above  their 
point  of  junction  near  the  modern  military  station 
at  Khartum,  lat  15°  37'  N.,  long.  33°  E.  The 
Astaboras  ( Tacazze ) may  for  the  present  be  dis- 
missed, both  as  an  inferior  tributary,  and  as  below 
the  meeting  of  the  two  main  streams. 

The  White  River,  which  has  been  often  desig- 
nated as  • the  true  Nile,”  has  at  no  period  been  either 
a road  for  traffic  nor  favourable  to  the  settlement  of 
man  on  its  banks.  It  is  rather  an  immense  lagoon 
than  a river,  is  often  from  5 to  7 miles  in  breadth, 
and  its  sides  are  iu  general  so  low  as  to  be  covered 
at  times  with  alluvial  deposit  to  a distance  of 
from  2 to  3 miles  beyond  the  stream.  On  its 
shores  there  is  neither  any  town,  nor  any  tradition 
of  there  having  ever  been  one  ; nor  indeed,  for 
many  leagues  up  the  stream,  do  there  occur  any 
spots  suited  either  to  the  habitation  of  men,  to  pas- 
ture, or  to  tillage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  represented 
by  travellers  much  in  the  same  terms  in  which  Se- 
neca (A'aftir.  Quaest.  vi.  8)  speaks  of  the  Nili 
Paludes,  as  seen  by  Nero’s  surveyors.  The  latter 
are  described  by  the  Roman  philosopher  as  44  im- 
mensas paludes,  quarum  exitus  nec  incolae  nove- 
rant, nec  spcrare  quisquam  potest,  ita  implicitae 
aquis  herbae  sunt,”  Ac.:  the  former  by  recent  ex- 
plorers as  “an  interminable  sea  of  grass,”  “ a fetid 
stagnant  marsh,”  Ac.  As  the  White  River  indeed 
approaches  the  higher  table-land  of  the  S.,  ita  banks 
become  less  depressed,  and  are  inliakited ; bat 
the  weedy  lagoons  extend  nearly  100  miles  SW. 
of  Khartum. 

But  if  we  trace  upwards  the  channel  of  the  Blue 
River,  a totally  different  spectacle  presents  itself. 
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The  river  nearly  resembles  in  its  natural  features 
and  the  cultivation  of  its  banks  the  acknowledged 
Nile  below  the  junction  lower  down.  The  current 
is  swift  and  regular:  the  banks  are  firm  and  well 
defined  : populous  villages  stand  in  the  midst  of 
clumps  of  date-trees  or  fields  of  millet  {dhourra), 
and  both  the  land  and  the  water  attest  the  activity 
of  human  enterprise. 

A difference  corresponding  to  theso  features  is 
observable  also  in  the  respective  currents  of  these 
rivers.  The  White  River  moves  sluggishly  along, 
without  rapids  or  cataracts:  the  Blue  River  runs 
strongly  at  all  seasons,  and  after  the  periodical  rains 
with  the  force  and  speed  of  a torrent.  The  diver- 
sity is  seen  also  on  the  arrival  of  their  waters  at  the 
point  of  junction.  Although  the  White  River  is 
fed  by  early  rains  near  the  equator,  its  floods  ordi- 
narily reach  Khartum  three  weeks  later  than  those 
of  the  Blue  River.  And  at  their  place  of  meeting 
the  superior  strength  of  the  latter  is  apparent.  For 
while  the  stronger  flood  discharges  itself  through  a 
broad  channel,  free  from  bars  and  shoals,  the  White 
Hirer  is  contracted  at  its  mouth,  and  the  more  rapid 
current  of  its  rival  has  thrown  up  a line  of  6and 
across  its  influx.  Actual  measurement,  too,  has 
proved  the  breadth  of  the  Blue  River  at  the  point 
of  junction  to  be  768  yards,  while  that  of  the 
White  is  only  483,  and  the  body  of  water  poured 
down  by  the  former  is  double  of  that  discharged  by 
the  Utter.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  pro- 
bable that  to  the  BahreTAzrek  rather  than  to 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  belongs  the  name  of  the  u true 
Nile;’'  and  this  supposition  accords  with  an  ancient 
tradition  among  the  people  of  Senrwor  who  hold  the 
Blue  River  in  peculiar  veneration  as  the  “ Father  of 
the  Waters  that  run  into  the  Great  Sea." 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the 
upper  portions  and  tributaries  of  the  Nile  was  not 
altogether  in  a direct  proportion  to  the  date  of  their 
intercourse  with  those  regions.  Indeed,  the  earlier 
track  of  commerce  was  more  favourable  to  acquaint- 
ance with  the  interior  than  were  its  later  channels. 
Tlw  overland  route  declined  after  the  Ptolemies 
transferred  the  trade  from  the  rivers  and  the  roads 
across  the  desert  to  Axume,  Adulis,  Berenice,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Eratosthenes  and  other  geo- 
graphers, who  wrote  while  AethiopU  still  flourished, 
had  thus  better  means  of  information  than  their  suc- 
cessors in  Roman  times,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  &c.  Dio- 
dorus (i.  30),  for  example,  says  that  a voyage  up 
the  Nile  to  Me  roe  was  a costly  and  hazardous  under- 
taking ; and  Nero's  explorers  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  1 0 ; Senec. 
A'  Q.  vi.  8)  seem  to  have  fouud  in  that  once  popu- 
lous and  fertile  kingdom  only  solitude  and  decay. 
At  the  close  of  the  third  century  a.  d.  the  Romans 
abandoned  every  station  on  the  Nile  above  Philae, 
as  not  worth  the  cost  and  care  of  defence,  — a proof 
that  the  river-traffic,  beyond  Aegypt,  must  have 
dwindled  away.  As  the  trade  with  Arabia  and 
T n probane  {Ceylon)  by  sea  developed  itself,  that  with 
Libya  would  become  of  less  importance;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Red  Sea  was  better  known,  the 
branches  and  sources  of  the  Nile  were  obscured. 

(2.)  The  KUe  below  the  point  of  junction. — The 
two  streams  flow  in  a common  bed  for  several  miles 
N.  of  Khartum,  without,  however,  blending  their 
waters.  The  Bahr-Abiad  retains  its  white  soapy 
hue,  both  in  the  dry  season  and  during  the  inun- 
dations, while  the  Bahr-Atrek  is  distinguished  by 
its  dark  colour.  For  12  or  15  miles  below  the  point 
of  iunction  the  Nile  traverses  a narrow  ami  gloom/ 
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defile,  until  it  emerges  among  the  immense  plains 
of  herbage  in  the  meeopotamian  district  of  Meroe. 
Beyond  Meroe,  already  described  [Mkboe],  the 
Nile  receives  its  lost  considerable  affluent,  the  Asta- 
boras  or  TacazzA;  tbo  only  other  accessions  to  its 
stream  in  its  course  northward  being  the  torrents  or 
wadys  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  descend  from  the 
Arabian  hills.  From  the  N.  of  Meroe  to  Syene, 
a distance  of  about  700  miles,  the  river  enters 
upon  the  region  of  Cataracts,  concerning  which  the 
ancients  invented  or  credited  so  many  marvels. 
(Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  5;  Senec.  K.  Q.  iv.  2.) 

These  rapids  are  seven  in  number,  and  are 
simply  dams  or  weirs  of  granite  or  porphyry  rising 
through  tho  sandstone,  and,  being  little  affected 
by  the  attrition  of  the  water,  resist  its  action, 
divide  its  stream,  and  render  its  fall  per  mile 
doable  of  the  average  fall  below  Philae.  So  far, 
however,  from  the  river  descending  lofty  precipices 
with  a deafening  noise,  even  the  steepest  of  the 
rapids  may  be  shot,  though  not  without  some  dan- 
ger, at  high  water;  and  at  the  great  Cataract  the 
entire  descent  in  a space  of  5 miles  is  only  80  feet. 
[Philae.]  Increased  by  the  stream  of  the  Asta- 
boras,  the  Nile,  from  laL  17°  45'  N.,  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  120  miles,  through  the  land 
of  the  Berbers.  Then  comes  its  great  SW.  elbow 
or  bend,  commencing  at  the  rocky  island  of 
Mogreb  (lat.  19°  N.),  and  continuing  nearly 
to  the  most  northern  point  of  Meroe.  During 
this  lateral  deflection  the  Nile  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  desert  of  Bahiouda , the  region  of  the  an- 
cient Nnbae,  and  E.  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  in- 
habited, or  rather  traversed,  by  the  nomade  Blem- 
myes  and  Megabari.  [Macrobil]  Throughout 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  greatly  impeded  by  rapids,  so  that  the  caravans 
leave  its  banks,  and  regain  them  by  a road  crossing 
the  eastern  desert  at  Derr  or  Syene,  between  the 
first  and  second  Cataracts.  No  monuments  connect 
this  region  with  either  Meroe  or  Aegypt  It  most 
always,  indeed,  have  been  thinly  peopled,  since  the 
only  cultivable  soil  consists  of  strips  or  patches  of 
land  extending  about  2 miles  at  furthest  beyond 
either  bank  of  the  Nile. 

While  skirting  or  intersecting  the  kingdom  of 
Meroe,  the  river  flowed  by  city  and  necropolis, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  imparted  their 
forms  and  civilisation  to  Aegypt,  according  to 
others  derived  both  art  and  polity  from  it  The 
desert  of  Bahiouda  severs  the  chain  of  monuments, 
which,  however,  is  resumed  below  the  fourth  Cata- 
ract at  Nouri,  Gebel-el-  Birkel,  and  Her  awe. 
(Lat  20°  N.)  Of  thirty-five  pyramids  at  Nouri, 
on  tlie  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  are  in 
good  preservation  j but  the  purpose  which  they 
served  is  uncertain,  since  no  ruins  of  any  cities 
point  to  them  as  a necropolis,  and  they  are  without 
sculptures  or  hieroglyphics.  On  the  western  aide 
of  Gebel-el- Birkel,  about  8 miles  lower  down,  and 
on  the  right  bank,  are  found  not  only  pyramids,  but 
also  the  remains  of  several  temples  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  a city,  probably  Napata,  the  capital  of  Can- 
dace, the  Aethiopian  queen.  [Napata.]  (Cail- 
liaud,  T Isle  de  Meroe,  vol.  iii.  p.  197;  Hoskins, 
Travels , p.  136 — 141.)  About  the  18th  degree 
of  N.  latitude  the  Nile  resumes  its  northerly  direc- 
tion, which  it  observes  generally  until  it  approaches 
tho  second  Cataract.  In  resuming  its  direct  course 
to  N.,  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Dongola,  and  most 
of  the  features  which  marked  its  channel  through  the 
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dc*crt  now  disappear.  The  rocky  banks  sink  down ; 
tho  inundation  fertilises  tbo  borders  to  a considerable 
distance  ; and  for  patches  af  arable  soil  fine  pasture* 
abound,  whence  both  Arabia  and  Aegypt  imported 
a breed  of  excellent  hones.  (Ruiaegger,  Karts  pom 
Xmbim.)  But  after  quitting  Napata  (?)  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  found  before  we  arrive  at  the 
Gagandm  Insula  of  Pliny  (vi.  29.  *.  35),  1st  19°  35'. 
the  modern  Argo,  a little  above  the  third  Cataract. 
Tho  quarries  of  this  island,  which  U about  19  miles 
in  length,  and  cause*  a considerable  eddy  in  the 
river,  were  worked  both  by  Aethiopiana  and  Aegyp- 
tian*.  A little  to  N.  of  thia  island,  and  below 
the  third  Cataract,  the  Nile  makes  a considerable 
bend  to  the  £.,  passing  on  its  right  bank  the  rains 
of  Seghi,  or  Stsche.  On  it*  left  bank  are  found  the 
remaius  of  the  temple  of  Soleb,  equally  remarkable 
fur  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  ami  fur  its  pic- 
turesque site  upon  the  verge  of  tlie  rich  land,  “ the 
river’s  gift,"  and  an  illimitable  plain  of  sand  stretch- 
ing to  the  horiioct.  (Cailliaud,  f fsU  de  Aferoe, 
M i.  p.  375 ; Masking,  Travels,  p.  245.)  Tlte 
Nile  is  once  again  divided  by  an  island  called  Sais, 
and  a little  lower  down  is  contracted  by  a wall  of 
granite  on  either  side,  so  that  ft  U hardly  a atone 's- 
thruw  across.  At  thb  point,  and  for  a space  of 
several  roitos,  navigation  is  practicable  only  at  the 
atsi!M«n  of  the  highest  floods. 

Below  Sais  are  found  the  rains  of  the  small 
temple  of  Amara,  and  at  Semneh  those  of  two 
temples  which,  from  their  opposite  eminences  cm  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  river,  probably  served  as 
fortresses  also  at  this  narrow  pass  of  the  Nile.  That 
a city  of  great  strength  once  existed  here  is  the 
more  probable,  because  at  or  near  Semmeh  was  the 
frontier  between  Acthiopia  and  Acgypt.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  porphyry  and 
granito  rocks:  henceforward,  from  about  Ut.  21° 
N.,  the  liver-banks  are  composed  of  sandstone,  and 
acquire  a less  nigged  aspect.  The  next  remarkable 
feature  is  the  Cataract  of  Wadi  l/al/a,  tlir  Great 
Cataract  of  the  ancient  geographers.  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  786.) 

In  remote  ante-historic  periods  a bar  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  piercing  the  sandstone,  probably 
siumned  tho  Nile  at  this  point  (Ut  22°  N.)  from 
to  shore.  But  the  original  barrier  has  been 
broken  by  some  natural  agency,  and  a series  of 
islands  now  divides  the  strewn  which  rushes  and 
chafes  between  them.  It  is  indeed  less  a single  fall 
or  shoot  of  water  than  a succession  of  raphis,  and 
may  he  ascended,  as  Bdsotii  did,  during  the  inun- 
dation. (Travels  in  R tibia,  p.  85.)  The  roar  of 
the  water*  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league,  and  tho  depth  of  the  fall  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  first  Cataract  at  Syene.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  a city  once  aloud  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  tho  rapids  ; and  throe  temples, 
exhibiting  oti  their  walls  the  names  uf  Seauriaaen, 
Thuthmes  III.,  and  Amenophis  II.,  have  been  par- 
tially survryed  here.  Indeed,  with  the  second  Ca- 
taract, we  may  be  said  Ut  enter  the  propy  laea  of 
Aegypt  itself.  Fur  thenceforward  to  Syene  — a 
distance  of  220  miles  — either  bank  of  the  Nile 
presents  a succession  of  temples,  either  excavated 
in  the  sandstone  or  separate  structure*,  of  various 
eras  amt  styles  uf  architecture.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  ti>Obt  thoroughly  explored  is  that 
of  Aboosimbel  or  Ipsambul,  the  ancient  lbaeiah, 
o*i  the  loft  bank,  and  two  days'  journey  below  the 
Cataract.  This  temple  was  first  cleared  uf  the  iu- 
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cumbent  sand  by  Belxoni  (Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  31 6), 
and  afterwards  more  completely  explored,  and  iden- 
tified with  the  reign  of  Ramesea  III.,  by  Cham- 
poll] on  and  Kosellini.  Primis  (I brim)  is  one  day's 
journey  down  Um>  stream ; aud  below  it  the  sandstoo# 
hills  com  press  the  river  for  about  2 miles  within 
a mural  escarpment,  so  that  the  current  seems  to 
force  itself  rather  than  to  flow  through  this  barrier. 

(3.)  The  RUe  below  Syeme. — At  Syene  (As- 
souan), 24°  5'  23 ' N.  lat-,  the  Nile  enters  Argypt 
Proper ; and  from  thia  point,  with  occasional  cur- 
vature* to  the  E.  or  XW.,  preserves  generally  a 
due  northerly  direction  as  far  a*  its  bifurcation 
at  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  Its  bed  presents  but 
a slight  declivity,  the  fall  being  only  from  500  to 
600  feet  from  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean.  Tho 
width  of  the  valley,  however,  through  which  it  flows 
varies  considerably,  and  the  geological  character  of 
its  banks  undergoes  several  changes.  At  a short 
distance  below  Syene  begins  a range  of  undstaao 
rocks,  which  pass  into  limestone  below  Latopolis, 
1st.  25°  30'  N.;  and  this  formation  continues  with- 
out any  resumption  of  the  sandstone,  until  both  the 
Libyan  and  the  Arabian  hills  diverge  finally  at  Cer- 
casorum.  The  river  thus  flow*  beneath  tbo  prin- 
cipal quarries  out  of  which  the  great  structures  of 
the  Nile  valley  were  built,  and  wa»tb*  high  read  by 
which  the  blocks  were  conveyed  to  Thrbcs  and  Aj»l- 
linopolia,  to  Sals  and  Buhaatb,  to  the  Great  Laby- 
rinth in  the  Arsinoite  Dome,  to  the  Pyramids  and 
Memphis,  and,  finally,  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
architects  of  Alexandria  and  Antinoupolu.  Again, 
from  Syene  to  Latopulis,  the  short*  of  the  river  are 
sterile  sod  dreary,  since  the  inundation  is  checked 
by  tbe  rock-walla  E.  and  W.  of  the  stream.  But 
at  Apollinopoli*  Magna,  1st.  25°,  and  at  Latopulis, 
25°  30' , the  rocks  leave  a broader  verge  for  the  fer- 
tilising deposit,  and  the  Nile  flows  through  richly 
collivated  tracts.  At  Thebes,  for  tbe  first  time,  tho 
banks  expand  into  a broad  plain,  which  is  again 
closed  in  at  tho  N.  end  by  the  hills  st  Gourmah. 
Here  the  river  is  divided  by  small  Islands,  and  is  a 
mile  and  a quarter  in  breadth.  It  has  hitherto  fol- 
lowed a northerly  direction  ; but  at  Cop* as,  where  a 
road  connected  the  stream  with  the  ports  of  tbe  Red 
Sea  [Behexicjs],  it  bends  to  tbe  K W-,  and  follows 
this  inclination  for  some  distance.  At  Panopoiia, 
however,  it  resumes  its  general  N.  bearing,  and  re- 
tains it  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta. 

Near  Diospolia  Parrs  (How),  on  the  left  bank, 
and  opposite  Chenobosrium,  on  the  right,  begins  the 
canal,  or,  perhaps,  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Nile, 
called  the  Canal  of  Joseph  (Bakr-Juguf).  This 
lateral  stream  flows  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to 
the  main  one,  through  the  Arsinoite  Home  (Kl- 
Ftpjvtm).  From  this  puint  the  Nile  itself  presents 
do  remarkable  feature  until  it  reaches  Spcus-Arto- 
midQH,  cr  the  grotto*  of  Benikassan,  where  tho 
eastern  hills,  approaching  close  to  the  river,  limit 
its  inundation,  ami  consequently  also  the  cultivable 
land.  In  lat.  29°  N.  the  Libyan  hills,  far  a space, 
recede,  and  curving  at  first  N\\\,  but  soon  resuming 
a SE.  direction,  embrace  the  Aroinoite  name.  Lastly, 
a little  below  Memphis,  and  after  passing  the  hills 
of  Gebel-el-  Mukatlarn,  both  the  eastern  and  western 
chains  of  rocks  finally  diverge,  and  the  river  ex- 
pands upon  tbe  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta. 

At  Ccrcasorum,  where  the  iMfurcatiou  of  the  river 
begins,  or,  perhaps,  at  a remoter  period,  still  Dearer 
Memphis,  the  Nik  probably  met  the  Mediterranean, 
or  at  least  an  estuary,  which  its  annual  deposits  of 
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Rlinw  bare,  in  the  course  of  ages,  converted  into 
Lower  Aegypt.  In  all  historical  periods,  however,  the 
river  has  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  by  two  main 
arms,  forming  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Delta  proper,  and  by  a number  of 
branches,  some  of  which  ran  down  to  the  sea,  while 
others  discharged  their  waters  into  the  principal 
arms  of  the  main  stream.  The  Delta  is,  indeed,  a 
net-work  of  rivers,  primary  and  secondary ; and  is 
further  intersected  by  numerous  canals.  The  pri- 
mary channels  were  usually  accounted  by  the  an- 
cients seven  in  number  (Herod,  ii.  17;  Scylax, 
p.  43;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  801,  scq.;  Diodor.  i.  33;  Ptol. 
ir.  5.  § 10;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11;  Mela,  i.  9.  § 9; 
Ammianus,  xxii.  15,  16;  Wilkinson,  M.  4 C.,  Mod. 
Egypt  and  Thebe*,  frc.),  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
order  following.  They  are  denominated  from  some 
principal  city  seated  on  their  banks,  and  are  enume- 
rated from  E.  to  W. 

1.  Beginning  from  the  E..  was  the  Pelusian 
arm  (t 6 T\*\ovoiaxbv  <rr6pa,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  801 ; 
Ostium  Pelusiacum,  Plin.  ▼.  9.  s.  9).  This  has 
now  become  dry;  and  even  when  Strabo  wrote  a 
little  before  the  first  century  A.  i>.,  Pelusium,  which 
stood  on  its  banks,  and  from  which  it  derived  its 
name,  was  nearly  2}  miles  from  the  sea  (xvii.  p. 
806).  The  remains  of  the  city  are  now  more  than 
four  times  that  distance.  Upon  the  banks  of  the 
Pelusian  arm  stood,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scrip- 
ture; and  20  miles  lower  down,  Bobastus  (Tel 
Ikista). 

2.  The  Tanitic  arm  (rk  Taviruchw  or 6 pa,  or  rh 
latrtKhv,  Herod,  ii.  17;  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802 ; 
Mela,  i.  9.  § 9,  Catapystum).  The  present  canal  of 
Moueys  probably  coincides  nearly  with  the  Tanitic 
branch;  which,  however,  together  with  the  Ostium 
Bucolicum,  has  been  absorbed  in  the  lower  portion 
of  its  course  by  the  lake  Mental eh.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Tan  is,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  the  modern 
San,  in  lat.  31°,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Delta. 

3.  The  Mendesian  arm  (ri  MttdHprior  trripa, 
Strab.,  Ac.)  was  a channel  running  from  the  Seben- 
nytic  NUe-arm.  It  is  now  lost  in  the  lake  Men- 
xnleh. 

4.  The  Phatnitic  or  Pathmetic  arm  (rb  +ar- 
vniKbv  or6pa , Strab.  ; +crrrutbr,  Diod.  i.  33  ; 
riafynjTotbp,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  10,  40  ; Pathmeticum, 
Mela,  i.  9.  § 9.)  This  was  the  BovfcoAutb*  tnopa 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  17);  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
it  were  an  original  channel,  and  not  rather  a canal. 
It  corresponds  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  present 
Damirtia  branch  of  the  Nile. 

5.  The  Sebennytic  arm  (rh  'Xtttvrxrruth*  orupa) 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Sebennytus,  the 
present  Semcnhoud.  As  for  as  this  city  the  Iktmi- 
etta  branch  represents  the  ancient  Sebennytic;  but 
northward  of  this  point,  lat.  31°,  the  earlier  channel 
is  lost  in  tl»e  marshes  or  sands,  which  separate  the 
present  Delta  from  the  Mediterranean ; and  its  mouth, 
which  was  nearly  due  N.  of  Memphis,  is  now  covered 
by  tire  lake  of  Bourlos.  The  Sebennytic  arm,  con- 
tinuing in  the  direction  of  the  Nile  before  its  divi- 
sion, L e.  running  nearly  in  a straight  conrse  from 
N.,  has  some  claims  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as 
one  of  the  diverging  branches  as  the  main  stream 
itself.  This  channel,  together  with  the  most  easterly, 
the  Pelusian,  and  the  most  westerly,  the  Canopic, 
were  the  three  main  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  carried 
down  to  the  sea  by  for  the  greater  volumes  of 
water. 
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6.  The  Bolbitic  or  Bolbitine  arm  (rb  BoAgiTurbr 
arrSpa,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803 ; Seyl.  p.  43;  or  BoA&Trr&K, 
Herod,  ii.  17;  Diodor.  i.  33;  BoKtirirov,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §§  10,  43;  Bolbiticum,  Mela,  L 9.  § 9;  Am- 
mian.  xxii.  15),  was,  like  the  Phatnitic,  originally 
an  artificial  canal,  and  seems  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  a branch  connecting  the  Seben- 
nytic with  the  Canopic  channels  (ii.  17),  having 
however,  an  outlet  of  its  own,  probably  as  a back- 
water during  the  inundation,  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Bolbitic  arm  is  now  represented  by  so  much  of 
the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  as  runs  between  the 
sea  and  the  ancient  course  of  the  Ostium  Cauo- 
picam. 

7.  The  Canopic  arm  (rb  K atmSutb*  or6pa,  Strab. 
L c comp.  Aristot.  MeteoroL  i.  14;  Ostium  Cano- 
picum,  MeU,  i.  9.  § 9;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  was  also 
termed  the  Naucr.it ic  arm  of  the  Nile,  Oslium  Nau- 
craticum  (Plin.  L c.),  from  the  city  of  Naucratis, 
which  was  seated  on  its  left  bank.  This  was  the  most 
westerly,  and  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
Nile  (see  Pelusian,  Sebennytic).  In  the  first  portion 
of  its  descent  from  the  point  of  the  Delta  the  Canopic 
arm  skirted  the  Libyan  desert.  At  the  city  of  Tere- 
nuthis  (TeranieJi),  a road,  about  38  miles  in  length, 
through  the  calcareous  ridge  of  hills,  connected  it 
with  the  Natron  I-akes.  Chi  its  right  bank,  below 
this  point,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Sais,  and  a few 
miles  lower  down,  Naucratis.  From  its  vicinity,  at 
first,  to  this  city,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt,  and  after- 
wards, by  means  of  the  canal  which  connected  it 
with  the  lake  Mareotis  on  the  one  hand,  and  Alex- 
andria on  the  other,  the  Canopic  branch  retained 
its  importance;  and  its  embankments  were  the  care 
of  the  government  of  Aegypt  long  after  its  rival 
branches,  the  Sebennytic  and  Pelusian,  were  deserted 
or  had  been  suffered  to  flow  uselessly  into  the 
marshes.  It  is  now  represented  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  its  channel  by  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile. 
But  they  diverge  from  each  other  at  lat.  31°,  where 
the  elder  arm  turned  off  to  the  W.,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  present  bay  and 
foreland  of  Aboukir.  Its  mouth  is  now  covered  by  a 
shallow  lagoon,  intersected  by  strips  of  sand  and  allu- 
via] deposit,  called  the  lake  of  Madieh.  The  Ca- 
nopic arm  of  the  Nile,  although  not  actually  the 
western  boundary  of  Aegypt,  was,  at  least,  in  the 
Pharaonic  era,  the  limit  of  its  commerce  on  the  NW. 
base  of  the  Delta,  since  beyond  it,  until  the  building 
of  Alexandreia,  there  was  no  town  of  any  importance. 

The  canals  which  were  derived  from  the  Nile  for 
the  convenience  of  local  intercourse  and  irrigation, 
were  very  numerous;  and  the  prosperity  of  Aegypt, 
especially  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  river,  depended 
in  great  measure  upon  their  being  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  conveying  to  the  arid  waste  a sufficient 
supply  of  water.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  canals 
was  almost  synonymous  with  the  good  or  bad  admi- 
nistration of  Aegypt;  ami  we  find  that  among  the 
first  cares  of  Augustus,  after  adding  this  kingdom  to 
his  provinces,  in  B.  C.  24,  was  to  repair  and  rehabi- 
litate the  canals,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  under 
the  misrule  of  the  later  Ptolemies.  (Suet.  Aug.  18; 
Dion.  Ii.  68;  Aurel.  Viet.  EpiL  i.  5.)  For  national 
commerce,  however,  there  were  only  two  of  three 
artificial  channels  upon  a large  scale  between  Syene 
and  the  sea.  (1.)  The  canal  called,  in  different 
ages,  the  river  of  Ptolemy  (llroXtpsuos  worapAi, 
Diodor.  i.  33 ; Plin.  v.  29.  s.  23),  and  the  river  of  Tra- 
jan (Tpcuashs  Trorapos,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 54).  This  bad 
been  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Nocho  II.  (b.  c.  480),  was 
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continued  by  Darcius  Hystaspis  (b.  c.  520 — 527), 
but  nly  completed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  (b.  c. 
274).  It  began  in  the  Pelosiac  branch  of  the  Kile, 
a little  above  the  city  of  Bubastus  ( TeUBasta ),  and 
pawing  by  the  city  of  Thoum  or  Patumus,  was  car- 
ried by  the  Persians  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  NE. 
of  the  Delta.  Here,  however,  it  was  suspended  by 
the  troubles  of  both  Aegypt  and  Persia,  under  the 
successors  of  Darcius,  and  was,  in  a great  measure, 
choked  up  with  sand.  (Herod,  ii.  158.)  At  length 
Philadelphia,  after  cleansing  and  repairing  the 
channel,  carried  it  onward  to  Arsinoe,  at  the  head  of 
the  Sinus  Ueroopolitos.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  The 
Ptolemaic  canal,  however,  suffered  the  fate  of  its 
predecessor,  and  even  before  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
had  become  useless  for  navigation.  The  connection 
by  water  between  Arsinoe  and  the  Nile  was  renewed 
by  Trajan,  a.  d.  106;  but  his  engineers  altered  the 
direction  of  the  cutting.  They  brought  the  stream 
from  a higher  part  of  the  river,  in  order  that  the 
current  might  run  into,  instead  of  from,  the  Red 
Sea,  and  that  the  intervening  sandy  tracts  might  be 
irrigated  by  fresh  instead  of  partially  salt  water. 
The  canal  of  Trajan  accordingly  began  at  Babylon, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Memphis, 
and,  passing  by  Heliopolis,  Scenae  Veteranorum,  He- 
ruopolis,  and  Serapion,  entered  the  Red  Sea  about 
20  miles  S.  of  Arsinoe,  at  a town  called  Klysinon, 
from  the  locks  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  work  of 
Trajan  was  either  more  carefully  preserved  than  that 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  kings  of  Aegypt  had 
been,  or,  if  like  them,  it  fell  iuto  decay,  it  was  re- 
paired and  reopened  by  the  Mahommedan  conquerors 
of  the  country.  For,  seven  centuries  after  Trajan’s 
decease,  we  read  of  Christian  pilgrims  sailing  along 
his  canal  on  their  route  from  England  to  Palestine. 
(Dicueil,  de  A lemur.  Orbis , vi.  ed  Letronnc.) 

2.  The  Canopic  canal  (jt  KayutSudi  8u&pu{,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  800;  Stpph.  B.  s.  r.)  connected  the  city  of 
Canopus  with  Alexandria  and  the  lake  Mareotis. 
Its  banks  were  covered  with  the  country  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  wealthy  Alexandrians,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  water-suburb  to  both  the  Aegyptian  and 
Macedonian  cities.  [Cawopits.] 

Physical  Character  of  the  Nile. 

The  civilisation  of  all  countries  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  their  rivers,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in 
Aegypt,  which  has  been  truly  called  the  gift  of  the 
Nile,  (llorod.  ii.  5 ; Strab.  xi.  p.  493.)  To  its 
stream  the  land  owed  not  only  its  peculiar  cultiva- 
tion, but  its  existence  also.  Without  it  the  Libyan 
wuhte  would  have  extended  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  limestone  which  lies  under  tho 
soil  of  Aegypt,  the  sands  which  bound  it  to  E.  and 
W.,  were  rendered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river  fit 
for  the  liahitation  of  man.  The  Delta,  indeed,  was 
absolutely  created  by  the  Nile.  Its  periodical  floods 
at  first  narrowed  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean  into  an 
estuary,  and  next  filled  up  the  estuary  with  a plain 
of  teeming  alluvial  soil.  The  religion,  and  many  of 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  Aegypt,  are  derived  from 
its  river;  and  its  physical  characteristics  have,  in 
all  ages,  attracted  the  attention  of  historians  and 
geographera. 

Its  characteristics  may  be  considered  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  its  deposits  ; (2)  the  quality  of  its 
waters;  and  (3)  its  periodical  inundations. 

(1.)  Its  deposits. — Borings  made  in  the  Delta  to 
the  depth  of  45  feet,  have  shown  that  tho  soil  con- 
sists ot  vegetable  matter  and  an  earthy  deposit,  such 
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I as  the  Nile  now  brings  down.  Tho  ingredients  of 
this  deposit  ore  clay,  lime,  and  siliceous  sand;  but 
their  proportion  is  affected  by  the  soil  over  which  tho 
river  flows.  Calcareous  and  argillaceous  matter 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  and  tho 
Delta;  silex  preponderates  in  the  granitic  and  sand- 
stone districts  of  Upper  Aegypt.  The  amount  of 
this  deposit  corresponds  generally  to  the  slope  of  the 
banks  and  tho  distance  from  the  river.  In  Lower 
Nubia  and  Upper  Aegypt  alluvial  cliffs  are  formed  to 
the  height  of  40  feet;  in  Middle  Aegypt  they  sink 
to  30;  at  the  point  of  the  Delta  to  about  eighteen. 
The  earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  a convex  form; 
the  larger  quantity  lying  close  to  the  stream,  tho 
smaller  at  the  verge  of  the  inundation.  As  a conse- 
quence of  this  fall  from  the  banks  towards  the  desert, 
the  limit  to  which  the  inundation  reaches  is  slowly  ex- 
extending  itself;  but  os  the  Nile  raises  its  own  bed  as 
well  as  its  banks, their  relative  proportion  is  preserved. 
The  deposit  of  the  Nile  is  found  to  consist  of  ( 1 ) 
clay,  constituting  48  in  100  parts ; (2)  carbon,  9 
parts;  (3)  carbonate  of  lime  18  parts,  and  4 parts  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  besides  portioua  of  silicia  and 
oxide  of  iron.  These  form  a compost  so  rich,  that  the 
land  on  which  they  are  perennially  deposited  requires 
no  other  manure,  and  produces  without  further  reno- 
vation successive  harvests  of  com.  (Atben.  ii.  4 1 , 42 ; 
Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  21.) 

(2.)  The  quality  of  its  voters. — The  water  itself 
is  not  less  important  to  Aegypt  than  the  ingredients 
which  it  precipitates  or  bolds  in  solution.  Except 
some  short  streams  in  the  Arabian  hills,  torrents  at 
one  season  and  dry  at  another,  tlie  Nile  is  the  only 
river  in  Aegypt.  Natural  springs  do  not  exist  in 
the  upper  country;  and  the  wells  of  the  Delta  afford 
only  a turbid  and  brackish  fluid.  The  river  is  ac- 
cordingly the  single  resource  of  the  inhabitants ; and 
the  frequent  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  religion 
rendered  a copious  supply  of  water  more  than  ordi- 
narily important  to  them.  Between  its  highest  and 
lowest  periods,  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  clear.  When 
lowest,  it  is  feculent  (Athen.  ii.  42);  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  inundation  is  covered  with  a green- 
ish vegetable  matter,  that  is  said  to  cause  erup- 
tive disease.  But  even  when  most  turbid,  it  is  not 
unwholesome,  and  is  always  capable  of  filtration. 
The  water  in  its  medium  state  was  pure  and  de- 
licious to  the  taste.  The  Persian  kings,  after  the 
conquest  of  Aegypt,  imported  it  for  their  own  drink- 
ing to  Susa  and  Eebatana  (Athen.  ii.  54,  67);  and 
the  emperor  Pcsccnnius  Niger  replied  to  his  soldiers* 
demand  for  wine,  “ Have  you  not  the  water  of  the 
Nile.’*  (Spartian.  ap.  A iuput.  Hist.  Script.  Pcs- 
eenn.  Niger,  c.  7.)  These  changes  in  the  line  and 
quality  of  tho  water  were  ascribed  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nubian  lakes,  or  to  the  passage  of  the  stream 
over  various  strata.  But  until  the  channels  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Rivers  have  been  explored  to  their 
sources,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  real  causes  of  these  phenomena. 

(3.)  Its  periodical  inundations.  — The  causes 
of  the  inundation  early  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
ancient  observers  ; and  various  theories  were  de- 
vised to  account  for  them.  It  was  believed  to  nriso 
from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Abyssinian 
mountains  (Schol.  in  ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  269;  Eurip. 
Helen,  init.)  ; and  Herodotus  rejects  this  sup- 
position, because,  as  he  conceived,  although  errone- 
ously, that  snow  was  unknown  in  Aethiopia  (ii.  22). 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  Etesian  winds,  which,  blowing 
from  the  N.  in  summer,  force  back  the  waters 
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from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  the  plain  of 
the  Delta.  (Diodor.  i.  38 — 40.)  This,  however, 
though  partially  true,  will  not  account  for  the  inun- 
dation of  Upper  Aegypt,  or  for  the  periodical  rising 
of  tho  rivers  N.  of  Aethiopia.  It  was  attributed 
to  the  connection  of  the  Nile  with  the  great  South- 
ern Ocean,  whose  watere,  from  long  exposure  to  the 
sun,  were  deprived,  it  was  thought,  of  their  saline 
ingredients  in  their  course  through  the  Nile-valley. 
(Diodor.  L 40.)  By  Ephorus  (od.  Marx,  p.  23)  it 
was  derived  from  exudation  through  the  sands ; while 
Herodotus  suggested  that  the  vertical  position  of  the 
sun  in  winter  reduced  the  watere  of  Southern  Libya 
to  the  lowest  ebb.  But  this  hypothesis  kept  out  of 
sight  their  overflow  in  summer.  Agatbarcliides  of 
Cnidus,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  u.  c.,  was  the 
first  to  divine  the  trne  cause  of  the  inundation.  The 
taius  which  fall  in  May  upon  Aethiopia  occasion  the 
rise  of  the  rivers  that  flow  northward  from  it.  As  the 
sun  in  his  progress  from  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of 
Cancer  becomes  successively  vertical  over  points  N.  of 
the  equator,  the  air  is  heated  and  rarified,  and  the 
cold  currents  set  in  from  the  Mediterranean  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  They  pass  over  the  heated  plains 
of  Aegypt ; but  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  lofty 
mountains  ot  Abyssinia,  they  descend  in  torrents  of 
rniu.  Sheets  of  water  fall  impetuously  from  their 
northern  slope  upon  the  grand  tableau,  from  the 
grand  tableau  upon  the  plains  which  contain  the 
sources  of  the  White  and  Blue  Rivers,  and  through 
their  channels  and  confluents  pass  into  the  Nile.  In 
the  last  days  of  June,  or  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
the  rise  is  visible  in  Aegypt:  about  the  middle  of 
August  the  dykes  are  cut,  and  the  flood  drawn  off 
E.  and  W.  by  innumerable  canals  ; and  between 
the  20th  and  30th  of  September  the  maximum 
height  is  attained.  For  a fortnight  the  flood  re- 
mains stationary : about  the  10th  of  November,  it 
has  perceptibly  diminished,  and  continues  to  decrease 
slowly  until  it  attains  its  minimum ; at  this  time 
its  depth  at  Cairo  is  not  more  than  6 feet,  and  in 
the  Delta  its  waters  are  nearly  stagnant.  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  (iL  13)  the  height  of  a good  Nile 
was  15  or  16  cubits;  and  around  the  statue  of  the 
Nile,  which  Vespasian  brought  from  Aegypt  and  set 
up  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  were  grouped  sixteen 
diminutive  figures  emblematic  of  these  measure*. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  9.  s.  14.)  The  rise  of  the  Nile  was 
carefully  noted  on  the  Nilometere  at  Pritnis  (/&rt'm), 
Elephantine,  and  Memphis;  and  the  progress  or  de- 
cline of  the  inundation  was  reported  by  letters  to  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Aegypt,  in  order  that  the  fannere  might 
calculate  on  the  time  when  sowing  might  commence. 
A flood  of  the  height  of  30  feet  is  ruinous, — under- 
mining houses,  sweeping  away  cattle,  and  destroying 
the  produce  of  the  fields.  The  land,  also,  is  rendered 
too  spongy  for  the  ensuing  seed-time ; the  labours  of 
tillage  are  delayed;  and  epidemic  diseases  arise  from 
the  lingering  and  stagnant  waters.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  watere  do  not  rise  24  feet,  the  harvest 
is  scanty;  and  if  they  are  below  18,  terrible  famines 
are  the  consequence,  such  as  that  of  which  Diodorus 
speaks  (i.  84),  and  which  are  not  unknown  in  more 
recent  times  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte , 
vcl.  i.  ch.  11;  Abdallatiph’s  Hitt,  of  Egypt , p.  197, 
White’s  edit.),  during  which  the  starving  population 
have  been  driven  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 

Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  during  the  inundation 
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river  are  seldom  uader  water,  which  U discharged 
through  the  frequent  aperture*  of  the  dykes,  at  first 
upon  the  verge  of  the  desert,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  land  nearer  the  flood.  The  Delta,  however,  being 
devoid  of  hills, is, during  an  extraordinary  rise,  laid  en- 
tirely under  water,  and  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  towns  and  villages  are  boats  and 
rafts.  Herodotus  (ii.  97)  compares  the  appearance 
of  Lower  Aegypt  at  this  season  to  the  Aegean  sea, 
studded  by  the  Sporadee  and  Cyclades. 

As  the  direct  highway  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean  and  Meroe,  the  Nile,  in  all  periods,  at  least 
during  the  prosperous  ages  of  Aegypt,  presented 
a busy  and  animated  spectacle.  The  Aegypt  ians, 
who  shunned  the  tea,  as  the  element  of  the  destroy- 
ing Typhon,  regarded  their  river  with  affection  and 
reverence,  a*  the  gift  and  emblem  of  the  creating 
and  preserving  Osiris.  Its  broad  and  capacious 
bosom  was  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  studded  with 
river-craft,  from  the  raft  of  reeds  to  the  stately 
Baris  or  Nile  barges.  Up  the  Nilo  to  the  markets 
of  Dioepoli*  passed  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  Delta; 
and  down  the  stream  came  the  quarried  limestone  of 
the  Thebaid  to  the  quays  of  Sais  and  Canopus.  No 
bridge  spanned  the  river  during  its  course  of  1500 
miles;  and  the  ferrying  over  from  bank  to  hank  was 
an  incessant  cause  of  life  and  movement.  The 
flsbere  and  fowlers  of  the  Nile  diversified  the  scene. 
Respecting  the  qualities  of  the  fish  there  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  among  ancient  writers  — some  - 
describing  it  as  coarse  or  insipid,  others  us  highly 
nutritive  and  delicate  in  its  flavour.  (Atben. 
vii.  p.  812.)  Fifty-two  species  of  fish  nro  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Nile.  (Russegger,  Heistn,  vol.  i. 
p.  300.)  Of  these  the  genus  Siiurus  was  the  most 
abundant.  Fish  diet  is  well  suited  to  the  languid 
appetites  of  a hot  dimate ; and  the  Israelites,  when 
wandering  in  the  desert,  regretted  the  JUh  as  well 
as  the  vegetables  of  Aegypt.  (A 'umber*,  xi.  5-) 
They  were  caught  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
pools  and  lakes  during  the  season  of  inundation. 
In  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Delta,  where  grain, 
owing  to  the  spongy  and  bibulous  character  of  the 
soil,  could  not  be  raised,  the  inhabitants  lived  prin- 
cipally upon  fish  dried  in  the  sun  ; and,  in  later 
times  at  least,  they  were  salted,  and  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Syria. 
The  modes  of  catching  them  are  represented  in 
the  paintings,  and  were  the  line,  the  net,  and  the 
prong.  (See  Abdallatiph,  ap.  Rvteliini,  M.  C.  vol.  i. 
p.  230.)  The  great  extent  of  marsh  land  in  Aegypt, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  the  inundation,  caused 
it  beyond  all  other  countries  to  abound  in  water- 
fowl.  The  fowlers  are  represented  in  the  paintings 
as  spreading  nets,  or  as  rowring  in  their  boats  *mong 
the  aquatic  plants,  in  which  the  birds  nestled, 
and  knocking  them  down  with  stick*.  The  use  o 
decoy  birds  was  not  unknown;  and  smoked  or  salted 
wild-fowl  were  an  article  of  export.  The  edible 
water-fowl  are  mostly  of  the  goose  and  duck  (aim*) 
tribe;  the  quail  also  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  {u. 
77)  as  among  the  species  that  were  dried  in  t ie 
sun  and  slightly  salted  for  home  consumption  and 


export. 

The  Fauna  of  tho  Nile 


the  hippopotamus 
of  the 


and  the  crocodile,  with  many  lower  apeue. 
saurian  genus.  In  the  mure  ™,otc  ,*f" 
were  found  through  tho  whole  eoowo  of  '«£ 
(Diodor.  i.  35),  although  at  £»££ 


present  the  appearance  of  a vast  inland  lake,  bounded  i ^inouur.  ».  ou,,  “'“‘"“V  , * . BeCon<|  Cataract, 

by  mountains.  But  the  usual  means  of  intercourse  tamus  rarely  descen  q^e  chase  of  the 

ure  not  interrupted,  since  the  immediate  banks  of  the  \ or  the  crocodile  ow  * * j jr  2 
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hippopotamus  is  represented  on  the  monuments  of 
the  Thebaid,  but  not  on  those  of  Middle  or  Lower 
Aegypt.  The  crocodile  was  caught  with  a hook 
baited  with  the  chine  of  a pig  (Herod,  ii.  68),  or 
with  nets.  (Diodor.  L 35.)  It  was  an  object  of 
worship  in  some  nomes  [Aksinok;  Umbos],  of  ab- 
horrence in  others  [Tkmtyra.] 

The  boats  of  the  Nile,  as  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments, exhibit  a great  variety  of  size  and  form. 
There  was  the  canoe,  made  of  a single  trunk;  the 
shallop  of  papyrus,  rendered  water-tight  by  bitumen; 
and  there  were  even  vessels  constructed  of  light 
earthenware.  (Juven.  SaL  xv.  129.)  The  moat 
usual  s|«ecies  of  craft,  however,  is  a boat  whose  bow 
and  stern  are  high  out  of  the  water,  square  rigged, 
with  sails  either  of  canvass  or  papyrus,  a single 
mast  that  could  be  lowered  in  high  winds,  and  a 
shallow  keel,  in  order  to  allow  of  easy  extrication  of 
tiie  vessel  should  it  run  aground.  But  the  moat 
atrikiug  and  capacious  boat  employed  on  the  Nile 
was  the  large  Baris,  used  for  the  transportation 
of  goods.  (Herod,  ii.  96.)  It  was  built  of  the 
hard  wood  of  the  Sont  (AcanMe);  the  sails  were 
made  of  papyrus,  and  the  scams  caulked  with  an 
oakutn  composed  from  the  fibres  of  that  plant. 
These  barges  were  propelled  by  as  many  as  forty 
rowers  ranged  on  the  same  level,  and  their  tonnage 
amounted  to  three,  four,  and  even  five  hundred 
tons.  These  Baris  were  towed  up  the  stream,  if  the 
wind  were  not  strong  enough  to  impel  them  against 
it,  or  floated  down  it,  with  combined  action  of  sail 
and  oars,  and  steered  by  one  or  more  large  paddles 
at  the  stem.  Parties  of  pleasure,  visits  of  ceremony, 
and  marriage  processions,  alike  added  to  the  floating 
population  of  the  river;  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive spectacles  which  it  presented  were  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  funerals.  On  the  tombs 
of  bpeos  Artcmidos  (Benifiassan')  is  depictured  ; 
the  barge  of  Amenemhe  conveying  the  females 
of  Ilia  house.  It  has  an  awning  like  a gondola, 
and  is  one  of  the  half-decked  boats  (<tk dujxu 
SaAojirryoi)  of  which  Strabo  speaks  (xvii.  p.  800). 
In  such  a vessel  Caesar  intended,  but  for  the  indig- 
nant murmurs  of  his  legions,  to  have  attended  the 
Nile  with  Cleopatra  from  Alexandreia  to  the  first 
Cataract.  (Sueton.  JuL  58.)  Tlte  tomb  of  Rameses 
IV.  at  Thebes  exhibits  a royal  barge.  The  hall, 
the  cabin  (ddAa/uor),  the  rudder,  and  the  masts  are  j 
painted  of  a gold  colour;  the  sails  are  diajiered  and  j 
fringed  with  various  brilliant  hues;  the  phoenix  and  ' 
the  vulture  arc  embroidered  upon  them.  The  eye  j 
of  Osiris  is  painted  on  the  rudder,  and  its  handles 
represent  the  royal  emblems — the  uraeus  and  the 
ptchent,  or  head  of  a divinity.  The  splendour  of  j 
the  Baris  on  the  monuments  recalls  that  of  the  vessel 
which  carried  Cleopatra  up  the  Cydnus  to  meet 
M.  Antonius  at  Tarsus.  (Pint.  Anton,  c.  26.) 
It  was  a favourite  amusement  of  the  Aegyptian*, 
in  later  times  especially,  to  row  rapidly  in  boats, 
and  hurl  and  thrust  at  one  another  as  they  passed 
blunt  javelins  or  jeruU.  Such  a scene  is  repre-  j 
sented  on  the  tomb  of  Imii  at  Gizeh,  one  of  the  ( 
oldest  monuments  of  Aegypt.  They  delighted  also  . 
in  soiling  up  and  down  the  river-arms  and  lakes 
of  the  Delta,  and  feasting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  reeds,  and  Aegyptian  bean,  which  there  attains 
a height  of  many  feet.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823,  and 
generally  Kosellini,  Monument*  Civili. ) 

The  Nile  was  also  frequently  the  stage  on  which 
the  great  religious  festivals  or  panegyries  were  ; 
celebrated.  On  such  solemnities  the  population  of 
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entire  nomes  poured  themselves  forth.  On  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  Artemis  at  Bubastis,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta  thronged  the  canals  and 
| main  streams,  while  thousands  descended  from 
the  middle  country  and  the  Thebaid  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremonies.  The  decks  of  the  Baris 
were  crowded  with  devotees  of  either  sex,  and  the 
loud  music  of  the  pipe  and  cymbal  was  accom- 
panied by  songs  and  hymns,  and  clapping  of  hands. 
As  they  neared  any  town  the  passengers  ran  the  barges 
along  shore  and  recruited  their  numbers  with  fresh 
votaries.  As  many  as  700,000  persons,  exclusive  of 
children,  were  sometimes  assembled  at  Bubastis,  or 
at  tlte  equally  popular  festival  of  Isis  at  Busiris. 

I Numerous  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  temples  of 
, the  goddesses,  and,  whether  in  libations  or  in  re- 
velry, more  wine  was  consumed  on  these  occasions 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii. 
61,  62,  with  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort.  vol.  i.  p.  17.) 

That  tiie  Nile  should  have  been  an  object  of  wor- 
ship with  the  Aegyptians,  and  that  its  image  and 
phenomena  should  have  entered  dimply  into  their 
whole  religious  system,  was  unavoidable.  As  re- 
garded its  external  aspect,  it  flowed  between  sand 
and  rock,  the  sole  giver  and  sustniner  of  life  in  that 
valley  of  death:  it  was,  both  in  its  increment  and  its 
decrease,  in  its  course  through  vast  solitudes,  and 
thronged  populations  alternately,  the  most  suggestive 
and  expressive  of  emblems  for  a religion  which  re- 
presented in  such  marked  contrast,  the  realms  of 
creation  and  destruction,  of  Osiris  and  Typhon. 
The  Nile — as  Ocean  us,  or  the  watery  element  — 
was  a member  of  the  first  Ogdoad  of  the  Aegyptian 
theology  (Diodor.  i.  6 — 26),  the  opponent  of  Phtah, 
the  elemental  fire,  and  the  companion  of  the  earth 
(Demcter),  the  air  (Ncith),  Zeus  or  Amfln,  the 
quickening  spirit,  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  primitive  essences, 
higher  than  any  member  of  the  second  Ogdoad,  or  the 
| visible  objects  of  adoration.  (Heliod.  Atthiop.  ix. 

9 ; St  hoi.  in  Find.  Ft/th.  iv.  99.)  It  had  its  own 
hieratic  emblem  on  the  monuments,  sometimes  ns 
the  ocean  embracing  the  earth,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Osiris  at  Pliilae,  as  the  assistant  of  Phtah 
I iu  the  creation  of  Osiris.  The  wild  crocodile  was  on 
emblem  of  Typhon  (Plutarch,  It.  et  Osir.  p.  371); 
but  the  tained  crocodile  was  the  symbol  of  the  gently 
swelling,  beneficent  Nile.  (Euseb.  Awp.  Evangel. 
iii.  11.)  Osiris  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  said 
(Tibull.  EUg.  i.  7,  27)  to  be  the  Nile  itself  (Plut. 
Is.  et  Otir.  c.  33):  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
it  was  personified  and  received  divine  honours.  A 
festival  called  Nilua  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
the  first  rise  of  tbe  waters,  i.  e.  about  the  summer 
solstice,  at  which  the  priests  were  accustomed  to 
drop  pieces  of  coin,  and  the  Roman  prefect  of  the 
Thebaid  golden  onuments,  into  the  river  near  Philao 
(Scnec.  Eat.  Quactt.  iv.  2,  7)  ; indeed  there  must 
have  been  a priesthood  specially  dedicated  to  the 
great  river,  since,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  101), 
none  but  a priest  of  the  Nile  could  bury  the  corpse 
of  a person  drowned  in  its  waters.  Temples  were 
rarely  appropriated  to  the  Nile  alone;  yet  He- 
cataeus  ( ap . Steph.  a.  v.  NelAoj)  speaks  of  one,  in 
the  town  of  Neilus,  which  stood  in  the  Heracleo- 
polite  nome,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Fyotnn.  In 
the  quarries  at  SiLilis  several  stelae  are  inscribed 
with  acts  of  adoration  to  ;he  river,  who  is  joined  with 
Pbre  and  Phtah.  Its  symbol  in  hieroglyphics  is 
read  Moon,  and  the  last  iu  the  group  of  the  char- 
acters composing  it,  is  a symbol  of  water.  According 
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to  Lucian,  indeed  (Jupiter  Tragaed.  § 42),  the 
Aegrptians  sacrificed  to  the  element  of  water,  not 
locally,  bnt  universally.  Pictorial Ij , the  Nile  was 
represented  under  a round  and  plump  figure,  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  sometimes  with  female  breasts,  indi- 
cative of  its  productive  and  nutritive  powers.  On 
the  base  of  the  throne  of  Amenophis-Menmon,  at 
Thebes,  two  figures  represent  the  Nile,  similar  in  all 
other  respects,  except  that  one  is  crowned  with  lotus 
to  denote  the  upper  courses  of  the  river,  the  other 
with  papyrus  to  designate  the  lower.  TSee  Akqyt- 
tub,  p.  37.]  (Roeelliiu,  Mon.  del  Ctut.  ; Kcnrick’s 
Ancient  Aegypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  349—463.)  [W.B.D.] 
NINGUM.  [Istkia.] 

NINIVK.  [Kims.] 

NINNITACI.  [Mimaticvm.] 

NINUS  (y  Nirot  or  N Ivor,  Herod  i.  193,  ii.  150; 
Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 3;  Nikoj  i\  k al  Nietof,  Ptol.  viii.  21. 
§ 3;  Nu'fihr,  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  10.  § 2;  Ninus, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13;  Ninive,  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  7, 
xxiii.  6:  Elk.  Nirtor,  Stcph.  B.  $.  r.),  a great  city, 
and  for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  ancient  Assy- 
ria. It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  such  ac- 
counts as  we  have  from  the  Bible  and  ancient  his- 
torians,  and  then  to  state  succinctly  the  curious 
results  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard, 
Colonel  Rawliaaon,  and  other  modern  travellers. 

I.  Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  among 
the  eight  primeval  cities  in  Genesis  (x.ll),  and  is 
there  stated  to  have  been  founded  eillter  by  Nimrod 
himself,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  by  bis 
lieutenant,  Assnr,  the  ’A^oowpaj  of  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 

i.  6.  § 4,  and  the  Eponvmus  of  Assyria.  The  latter 
view  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  From  this  period  we  have  no  mention 
of  it  in  Holy  Scripture  for  more  than  a thousand 
years;  and  when  it  is  noticed  again,  on  Jonah  being 
sent  thither  to  preach  repentance,  it  is  described  an 
a “ city  of  three  days’  journey”  ( Jonah,  iii.  3),  and 
as  “ that  great  city  wherein  are  six  score  thousand 
persons,  tJiat  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  hand.”  (Jonah,  ir.  11.)  Sub- 
sequently to  this  time,  it  is  not  referred  to  by  name, 
except  in  2 Kings,  xix.  37,  and  Isaiah,  xxxvi.  37, 
as  the  residence  of  Sennacherib,  after  his  return 
from  the  invasion  of  Judaea;  in  the  prophets  Nahum 
and  Zephaniah,  who  predict  its  speedy  downfal;  and 
in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  the 
former  of  whom  long  lived  in  the  great  city. 

II.  The  earliest  classical  mention  of  Nineveh  is 
by  Herodotus,  who  places  it  on  the  Tigris  (i.  193, 

ii.  1 50),  but  does  not  state  on  which  bank  it  stood  ; 
in  this  he  is  confirmed  by  Arrian  (UisL  Jnd.  c.  42) 
and  Strabo,  who  in  one  place  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  Syria,  i.e.  Assyria  (ii.  p.  84),  in  another  states  it  to 
have  been  a city  more  vast  than  even  Babylon,  lying 
in  the  plain  of  Aturia  (a  dialectical  chauge  of  name 
for  Assyria),  beyond  the  Lycus  (or  Great  Zdb)  with 
reference  to  Arbela  (xvi.  p.  737).  Pliny  places  it 
or.  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  “ ad  aolia  occasum 
spectana”  (vi.  13.  s.  16);  Ptolemy,  along  the  Tigris, 
but  w'ithout  accurate  definition  of  its  position  (vi.  1. 
§ 3).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  notice  in  Taci- 
tus (Annal  xii.  13),  and  in  Ammianus,  who  calls  it 
a vast  city  of  Adiabcue.  On  the  other  band,  Dio- 
dorus, professing  to  copy  Ctesias,  places  it  on  the 
Euphrates  (ii.  3,  7),  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  a fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who  has 
jweserved  a portion  of  Ctesias,  is  still  extant,  in 
which  Nineveh  occupies  its  correct  position  on  the 
Tigris.  (Erag.  Hist.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  858,  ed. 
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MUller.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  much  later 
times  the  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  town.  Thus  Ammianus  iu  one  passage 
seems  to  think  that  Hierapolis  was  the  “vetus 
Ninus”  (xiv.  8).  Philostratus  (Ffl.  Apoll.  Tyan. 
i.  19)  speaks  of  a Ninus  on  this  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes; and  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  asserts,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Nisibis.  No  doubt  much  of 
the  obscurity  in  the  minds  of  ancient  writers,  both 
as  to  its  position  and  the  real  history  of  the  empire 
of  which  it  was  the  capital,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  its  entire  overthrow  preceded  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Greek  historians  by  nearly  200  years*, 
and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  at 
any  period  of  the  classical  ages.  So  complete  was 
its  destruction,  that,  though  Xenophon  marched 
within  a few  miles  of  it,  he  was  not  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, though,  in  his  allusion  to  the  44  Median  city 
of  Mespiia,”  he  doubtless  is  describing  one  of  the 
great  outworks  of  the  Assyrian  capital  (Ano6.  iii.  4. 
§ 10);  while,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  none  of 
the  historians  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  who, 
like  Xenophon,  must  have  passed  it  on  his  way  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Arbela,  allude  to  it.  That  tho 
ancients  generally  believed  in  its  entire  destruction, 
is  clear  from  Pausanias,  who  classes  it  with  My- 
cenae, Tbebae,  and  other  ruined  cities  (viii.  33.  § 2); 
from  Lucian  (Charon,  c.  23),  and  from  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  737).  The  last,  indeed,  has  an  argument 
that  Homer,  who  mentions  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and 
the  wealth  of  Phoenicia,  could  not  have  omitted 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Ecbatana,  had  he  ever  jieard 
of  them  (xv.  p.  735).  But  though  so  early  a ruin, 
the  ancients  generally  had  a correct  idea  of  tlie 
wonderful  greatness  of  Nineveh,  and  many  passages 
are  scattered  through  the  classical  writers,  giving  a 
manifest  proof  of  this  belief  of  the  people.  Thus 
Strabo  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  Nineveh 
greater  than  Babylon  (xvi.  p.  737);  while  Diodorus 
has  a long  and  exaggerated  narrative  of  the  vast 
extent  of  Ninus’s  capital  (which,  as  we  stated  be- 
fore, he  places  incorrectly  on  the  Euphrates,  ii. 
p.  7).  Some  curious  incidental  facts  arc  preserved. 
Thus,  the  vast  mound  Semiramis  erected  as  a tomb 
for  her  husband  Ninus,  by  the  river-side,  is  almost 
certainly  the  Pyramid  at  Nimrud,  though  the  re- 
sults of  Air.  Layard’s  last  excavations  have  not 
proved  that  this  structure  was  a tomb.  (Diod.  ii.  7; 
comp,  with  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  128). 
Again,  Amyntas  (as  quoted  by  Athcnaeus)  states, 
that  at  the  town  of  Ninus  was  a high  mound,  which 
was  thrown  down  by  Cyrus  when  he  attacked  the 
city,  that  this  was  traditionally  the  tomb  of  Sarda* 
napalus,  and  bad  a Mule  on  it  inscribed  with  Chal- 
daic  (i.  e.  Assyrian)  letters.  (Amynt  Fragm.  p. 
136,  cd.  MUller;  cf.  also  Polyaen.  vii.  25.)  Nor 
must  we  omit  the  presence  of  what  has  been  held  by 
all  numismatists  to  be  a traditional  representation  of 
this  celebrated  tomb  on  the  Tetnulrachms  of  Anti- 
ochus  VIII-,  king  of  Syria,  which  were  strnck  at 
Tarsus,  and  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Anchialus 
(both  places  connected  with  the  name  of  Sartla- 
napalua).  Again  we  have  the  legend  of  Diodorus, 
that  the  Assyrians  sent  assistance  to  the  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks  (ii.  22;  cf.  Plat  I<eg.  p.  296, 
ed.  Bekker),  — the  u busta  Nini  ” of  Ovid  ( Me - 
tarn.  iv.  88),  though  referred  by  him  wrongly  to 
Babylon,— and  the  occurrence,  in  several  of  the 
poets,  of  the  name  of  Assaracus  (now  known  through 
Colonel  Hawlinson’s  interpretations  to  be  a Graecizcd 
form  of  the  genuine  Assyrian  Asear&c,  the  'Ka6^a\ 
F f 3 
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w ’E tripax  t-lic  I.XX.,  Rawlinson,  As.  Joum. 

1350),  as  in  Ilind,  xx.  232 ; Post.  Homeric,  vi.  145; 
Virg.  Aen.  v.  127;  Juvcn.  Sat.  x.  259,  &c.  It  lb 
therefore,  perhaps,  less  remarkable,  that  though  Ni- 
neveh had  so  early  in  history  ceased  to  be  a city  of 
nny  importance,  the  tradition  of  its  farmer  existence 
should  remain  in  its  own  country  till  a compara- 
tively recent  period.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Tacitus 
mid  Ammiamis  allude  to  it,  while  coins  exist  (of  the 
class  termed  by  numismatists  Greek  Imperial)  struck 
under  the  Roman  emperors  Claudius,  Trajan,  Maxi- 
mum*, and  Gordianus  Pius,  proving  that,  during 
that  period,  there  was  a Roman  colony  established  in 
Assyria,  bearing  the  name  of  Niniva  Cland iopolis, 
and,  in  ull  probability,  occupying  its  site.  (Seat ini, 
A! us.  de  Chaudoir,  tab.  ii.  fig.  12,  Clot.  General,  p. 
159.)  In  later  times  tire  name  is  still  extant. 
Thus,  Ibn  Athir  (quoting  from  Beladheri,  in 
the  annuls  of  those  years)  speaks  of  the  forts  of 
Ninawi  to  the  east,  and  of  Mosul  to  the  west,  of 
the  Tigris , in  the  campaigns  of  Abd-allah  Ibn  Mo’» 
etemer,  A.  ti.  16  (a.  d.  637),  and  of  Otbeh  Ibn 
Farkad,  a.  II.  20  (A.  n.  641).  (Rawlinson,  As. 
Joum.  1850.)  Again,  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  sjieaks  of  it  as  opposite  to  Mosul 
( Travels , p.  91,  ed.  Asher,  1840)  ; and  Abulfaraj 
notices  it  in  Ui&IIist.  Dynast,  (pp.  404 — 441)  under 
the  name  of  Ninue  (cf.  also  his  Ckronicon,  p.  464). 
lastly,  Assouan  i,  in  his  account  of  the  mission  of 
Kilukah,  the  patriarch  of  the  Chaldaeans,  to  Rome, 
in  a.  d.  1552,  when  describing  Mosul,  says  of  it, 
**  a qua  ex  altera  ripae  parte  abest  Ninive  bis  mille 
paasibus”  (BibL  Orient,  i.  p.  524).  In  the  same 
work  of  Asscmani  are  many  notices  of  Nineveh,  as 
a Christian  bishoprick,  first  under  the  metropolitan 
of  Mosul,  and  subsequently  under  the  bishop  of 
Assyria  and  Adiabene  ( Bibl . Orient,  vol.  ii.  p.  459, 
voL  lii.  pp.  104,  269,  344,  &c.). 

We  have  already  noticed  under  Assyria  the  chief 
points  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  classical 
historians  relative  to  the  history  of  Nineveh,  and 
have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  reconcile 
the  various  conflicting  statements  of  ancient  authors. 
It  only  remains  to  mention  here,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  general  results  of  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
thrown  a flood  of  light  upon  this  most  obscure  part 
of  ancient  history,  and  have,  at  tho  same  time, 
aftferded  tiie  most  complete  and  satisfactory  confirma- 
tion of  those  notices  of  Assyrian  history  which  have 
beeh  preserved  in  the  Bible.  The  names  of  all  the 
Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Shalmaneser,  who,  however, 
occurs  under  his  name  in  Isaiah,  Sargon,  are  now 
clearly  read  upon  the  Assyrian  records,  besides  a 
great  many  others  whose  titles  have  not  as  yet  been 
identified  with  those  in  the  lists  preserved  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  chronologies. 

111.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mitsui  travellers  had  long  observed  some  remark- 
able mounds,  resembling  small  hills ; and  that  Mr. 
Rich  had,  thirty  years  ago,  called  attention  to  ono 
called  Koyunjik,  in  which  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
pottery  had  been  frequently  discovered.  In  the  year 
1843,  >L  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Motttl,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Lay ard,  commenced  his  excavations, 
— first,  with  little  success,  at  Koyunjik,  and  then, 
with  much  greater  good  fortune,  in  a mound  called 
Khorsabad , a few  miles  NE.  of  Mosul.  To  M. 
Botta’s  success  at  Khorsabad  the  French  owe  all 
the  Assyrian  monuments  in  the  collection  of  the 
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Louvre.  In  1845,  Mr.  Lnyard  began  to  dig  inte 
the  still  greater  mound  of  Nimrud,  about  1 7 miles 
S.  of  Mosul;  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. These  researches  were  continued  by  Mr. 
Layard  during  1846  and  part  of  1847,  and  again 
during  1850  and  1851  ; together  with  a far  more 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  remains  at  Koyunjik 
than  had  been  made  by  M.  Botta.  Some  other 
sites,  too,  in  the  neighbourhood  were  partially  ex- 
plored; but,  though  of  undoubted  Assyrian  origin, 
they  yielded  little  compared  with  tlie  greater  mounds 
at  Nimrud,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  sculptured  monuments  which  have 
been  brought  to  light.  A vast  collection,  however, 
of  inacriptkms  bare  been  disinterred  during  the 
same  excavations ; and  from  these  we  have  beet) 
enabled  by  the  labours  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Dr. 
Hincki  to  give  names  to  many  of  the  localities 
which  have  been  explored,  and  to  reconstruct  the 
history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  a foundation 
more  secure  than  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  or  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
state  that  very  extensive  researches  have  been 
made  during  1854  in  Southern  Babylonia  by 
Messrs.  Loftua  and  Taylor  in  mounds  now  called 
Warka  and  Muqueyer ; and  that  from  these  and 
other  excavations  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  received  a 
great  number  of  inscribed  tablets,  which  have  aided 
him  materially  in  drawing  up  a precis  of  the  earliest 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history.  Muqueyer  he 
identifies  as  the  site  of  the  celebrated  u Ur  of  the 
Chaldees."  From  these  various  sources.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  has  concluded  that  the  true  Nineveh  is 
represented  by  tho  mounds  opposite  to  Mosul,  and 
probably  by  that  one  which  bears  the  local  name  of 
the  Nabi  Tunas ; that  this  city  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c.;  and  that, 
from  it,  the  name  of  Nineveh  was  in  after  times 
transferred  to  several  other  sites  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  great  work  of  Nimrud  (the  seat  of 
Mr.  Layard’s  chief  labours),  which  it  was  natural, 
on  the  first  extensive  discoveries,  to  suppose  was 
the  real  Nineveh,  is  proved  beyond  question  by  both 
Col.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  to  have  been  called 
by  the  Assyrians  Calah,  or  C alack.  We  cannot 
doubt  bat  that  this  is  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x.  12), 
and  the  origin  of  the  Calachenc  of  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
529,  xvi.  p.  735),  and  of  the  Calacine  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  1.  § 2).  From  the  inscriptions,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  it  was  founded  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  b.  c.  The  great  ruin  of  Khor- 
sabdd  (the  scene  of  the  French  excavations),  which 
has  also  been  thought  by  some  to  have  formed  part 
of  Nineveh,  Colonel  Rawlinson  baa  ascertained  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah  (xx.  1),  - 
the  Shalmaneser  of  2 Kings,  xvii.  3, — about  the 
year  B.  c.  720;  and  he  has  shown  from  Factif  that 
it  retained  the  name  of  Sarykuti  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  Koyunjik,  the 
principal  ruin  opposite  to  Mosul,  and  adjoining  tho 
Nabi  Turns,  wc  know  from  the  inscriptions  to  havo 
been  constructed  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Shal- 
maneser, about  b.  c.  700.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  and  minute- 
ness by  CnpL  Jones,  within  the  last  few  years;  and 
his  account,  with  three  elaborate  maps,  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for 
1855.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  whole  enclosure 
of  Koyunjik  aud  the  Nabi  Tunas  (which  wc  may 
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fairly  presume  to  lmve  been,  in  an  especial  sense, 
the  city  of  Nineveh)  comprehends  about  1800  Eng- 
lish acres,  and  is  in  form  an  irregular  trapezium, 
about  miles  round.  The  two  mounds  occupy 
respectively  100,  and  40  acres  of  this  space,  and 
were  doubtless  the  palaces  and  citadels  of  the  place. 
Capt.  Jones  calculates  that,  allowing  50  square 
yards  to  each  iuliabiunt,  the  population  may  have 
amounted  to  about  174,000  souls. 

From  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  inscriptions 
preserved  on  slabs,  on  cylinders,  and  on  tablets, 
Colonel  Rawlinson  has  arrived  at  the  following 
general  conclusions  and  identifications  in  the  history 
of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires. 

Ho  considers  that  the  historical  dates  preserved 
by  Berosus,  and  substantiated  by  Callisthence  (who 
sent  to  Aristotle  the  astronomical  observations  he 
had  found  at  Babylon,  extending  as  far  back  as 
1 903  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  L e.  to 
B.  c.  2233),  are,  in  the  main,  correct ; and  hence  that 
authentic  Babylonian  chronology  ascends  to  the 
twenty-third  century  n.c.  The  Chaldaean  monarchy 
which  followed  was  established  in  n.c.  1976,  and 
continued  to  B.  c.  1518;  and  to  this  interval  of  458 
years  we  must  assign  the  building  of  all  the  great 
cities  of  Babylonia,  in  the  ruins  of  which  wc  now 
find  bricks  stamped  w ith  the  names  of  the  Chaldaean 
founders.  At  the  present  time,  the  names  of  about 
twenty  monarebs  have  been  recovered  from  the 
bricks  found  at  Sippora.  Niffer , Warka,  Scnkcrch, 
and  AStupteycr  (Ur),  belonging  to  the  one  genuine 
Chaldaean  dynasty  of  Berosus,  which  reigned  from 
b.  c.  1976 — 1518.  Amoug  the  Scriptural  or  his- 
torical names  in  this  series,  may  be  nuticed  those  of 
Atnraphel  and  Arioch,  Bolus  and  Horus,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Thilgamus  of  Aelian.  An  Arab  family 
succeeded  from  b.  c.  1518  to  b.  c.  1273,  of  whom, 
at  present,  no  certain  remains  have  been  found.  The 
independence  of  Assyria,  or  what  is  usually  called 
the  Niuus  dynasty,  commenced,  Colonel  Rawlinson 
believes,  in  n.  c.  1273,  245  years  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  first  Chaldaean  line,  nnd  526  years  before 
the  ncra  of  Nabonassar  in  b.  c.  747.  Of  the  kings 
of  this  series,  we  have  now  nearly  a complete  list; 
and,  though  there  is  soino  difference  in  the  reading 
of  ports  of  some  of  the  names,  we  may  state  that 
the  identifications  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  Colonel  Rhw- 
linson  agree  in  all  important  particulars.  To  the 
kings  of  this  race  is  attributable  the  foundation  of ' 
the  principal  palaces  at  AimruJ.  The  series  com-  , 
prebends  the  names  of  Ash  urban  i pal,  probably  the  | 
warlike  Sardunapulus  of  the  Greeks,  the  founder  of 
Tarsus  and  A nil)  i ale  (Sc  hoi.  ad  A ristoph.  Arcs, 
1021),  and  the  contemporary  of  Aliab,  about  B.  C. 
930;  and  Plml-ukha,  the  4>dA»x  °f  the  L XX.,  and 
the  Pul  of  2 Kings  (xv.  19),  who  received  a tribute 
from  Menahem,  king  of  Israel;  and  Semiramis,  the 
wife  of  Phal-uklia,  whose  name  with  her  husband's 
has  been  lately  found  on  a statue  of  the  god  Xebo, 
excavated  from  the  SE.  palace  at  NimrutL 

Colonel  Kawlinson  considers  the  line  of  the  family 
of  Ninus  to  have  terminated  with  Plml-ukha  or  Pul 
in  n.c.  747,  and  that  the  celebrated  aera  of  Nabo- 
nassar, which  dates  from  this  year,  was  established 
by  Semiramis,  either  as  a refugee  or  os  a conqueror, 
in  that  year,  at  Babylon.  The  last  or  Scrip- 
tural dynasty,  according  to  this  system,  com- 
mences with  Tiglath  Pilcser  in  b.  c.  747.  It  is 
probable  that  ho  represents  the  Bah'tar  of  Poly- 
histor  and  Ptolemy’s  Canon,  and  possibly  the 
Belesis  of  Clcsias,  who  i a said  (Diod.  ii.  27)  to  have 
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been  the  actual  taker  of  Niueveh.  From  this  period 
the  names  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  arc  coinci- 
dent with  those  in  the  Bible,  though,  naturally,  many 
additional  particulars  are  noticed  on  them,  which  are 
not  recorded  in  Sacred  History.  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual facts  the  inscriptions  describe  are  worthy  of 
notice:  thus,  the  campaigns  with  the  king  of  Samaria 
(Ho&hca)  and  with  a son  of  Kezin,  king  of  Syria,  are 
mentioned  in  those  published  by  the  British  Museum 
(pp.  66 — 72);  the  names  of  Jehu  and  of  Hazacl  have 
been  read  (independently)  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  and 
Dr.  Hincks  on  the  black  obelisk  from  Nimrud,  the 
date  of  which,  therefore,  most  be  early  in  the  ninth 
centnry  b.c.;  and  the  latter  scholar  lias  detected  on 
other  monuments  the  names  of  Meuahem  and  Ma- 
nasseh,  kings  respectively  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
Lastly,  the  same  students  have  discovered  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  (which  are  preserved  partly 
on  slabs  and  partly  on  cylinders)  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  campaign  against  Hezekiah  (described  in 
2 Kings  xviii.  14),  in  which  Sennacherib  states  that 
he  took  from  the  Jewish  king  “ 30  talents  of  gold," 
the  precise  amount  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides 
much  other  treasure  and  spoil. 

There  is  still  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
year  of  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  as  to 
the  name  of  the  monarch  then  on  the  throne.  From 
the  narratives  in  Tobil  and  Judith  (if  indeed  the?* 
can  be  allowed  to  have  any  historical  value),  compared 
with  a prophecy  in  Jeremiah  written  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Jewish  captivity,  b.  c.  605  ( Jertm.  xxv.  1 8 
— 26),  it  might  be  inferred  that  Nineveh  was  still 
standing  in  b.  c.  609,  but  had  fallen  in  B.c.  605. 
Colonel  Kawlinson,  however,  now  thinks  (and  his 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  elder 
chronologisls)  that  it  was  overthrown  n.  c.  625,  the 
Assyrian  sovereignty  being  from  that  time  merged 
in  the  empire  of  Babylon,  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
giving  the  exact  dates  of  the  various  succeeding 
Babylonian  kings  down  to  its  capture  by  Cyrus  in 
b.  c.  536,  in  conformity  with  what  we  now  know 
from  the  inscriptions.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
tliat  among  the  latest  of  the  discoveries  of  Colonel 
Kawlinson  is  the  undoubted  identification  of  tiio 
name  of  Belshazzar  as  the  son  of  Nabonidns,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon;  and  the  finding  the  names  ot 
the  Greek  kings  Scleucas  and  Antiochus  written  in 
the  cuneiform  character  on  tablets  procured  by  Mr. 
Loft  us  from  Warka.  (Rawlinson,  As.  Jounu  1850, 
1852,  1855;  Athenaeum,  Noe.  1377,  1381,  1383, 
1388;  Hincks,  Roy.Soc.  of  Liter,  vol.  iv. ; Trans. 

Irish  Acad.  1850, 1852,  1855;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon ; and , for  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  Assyrian 
chronology,  Bosanquet,  Sacred  and  Profane  Chro- 
nology, Lond.  8vo.  1853.)  [V  ] 

NINUS  river.  [Dardala.] 

NIPHA'TES  (6  Ni^rfrijr,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  522, 
523,  527,  529;  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 4,  vi.  1.  § 1 ; Mela, 
i.  15.  § 2;  Plin.  v.  27;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 13; 
Virg.  Geog.  iii.  30;  Horat  Carm.  ii.  9.  20:  the  later 
Roman  poets,  by  a curious  mistake,  made  Niphates  a 
river;  comp.  Lucan,  iii.  245;  SiL  I tab  xiii.  775, 
Juvcn.  vi.  409),  the  “snowy  range"  of  Armenia, 
called  by  the  native  writers  Nthad  or  Nbadagan 
(St.  Martin,  Menu  sur  VArmeni «,  voL  L p.  49). 
Taurus,  stretching  E.  of  Commagene  (AFn  Tub') 
separates  Sophene  (KharptU  Datcassf),  which  is 
contained  between  Taurus  nnd  Anti-Taurus  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  521),  from  Osroenc  ( Urfah ),  and  then  divides 
itself  into  three  portions.  The  most  northerly,  and 
highest,  are  the  Niphatea  (Art  A'ur)  in  Acili&ena. 
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The  structure  of  this  elevated  chain,  consisting  of 
the  lofty  groups  of  Sir  Serah,  the  peaked  glacier  of 
Mut  Khun,  tbo  AM  Tagh,  Sapdn , Nimrud,  and 
Darkish . Tdghs,  which  are  probably  the  highest 
range  of  Taurus,  rising  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  (10,000  feet  ?),  remains  yet  undetermined. 
Limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with  basalt  and  other 
volcanic  rocks.  Deep  valleys  separate  the  parallel 
ridges,  and  also  break  their  continuity  by  occasional 
{Asses  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  sides.  (Ainsworth, 
Assyria^  Babylonia , and  Chahlaea,  p.  18;  Cbesney, 
Exptd.  Euphrat  vol.  i.  p.  69;  Ritter,  Erdhmde , 
vol.  x.  p.  911.)  TE.  B.  J.] 

NISA.  [18178.1 
NISA.  [Nysa.] 

NISAEA.  [Nesaba.] 

NISAEA.  [Mkoara.] 

NISAE1  CAM  PI,  plains  of  considerable  extent 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Media,  which  were  famous 
tor  the  production  of  a celebrated  breed  of  horses. 
According  lo  Strabo,  they  were  on  the  road  of  those 
who  travelled  from  Persia  and  Babylon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Caspian  Gates  (xi.  p.  529),  and  fed 
50,000  brood  mares  for  the  royal  stables.  In  another 
place,  the  same  geographer  states  that  the  Nisaean 
horse  were  reared  in  the  plains  of  Armenia  (xi.  p. 
530),  from  which  we  infer  that  the  plains  them- 
selves extended  from  Armenia  southward  through 
Media.  Again,  in  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
536,  ed.  Krmner),  the  Nisaean  plain  is  stated  to  be 
near  the  Caspian  Gates,  which  lead  into  Partin*. 
The  fact  is,  the  district  was  not  accurately  defined. 
Herodotus  states  that  the  place,  from  which  the  best 
white  horses  (which  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
king)  came,  was  a great  plain  in  Media  (vii.  40). 
And  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Eustathius  in  his 
Commentary  on  Dionysius  (v.  1017),  and  con- 
firmed by  the  notice  in  Arrian’s  account  of  Alex- 
ander’s march  (vii.  13).  Ammianus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  the  Nisaean  horses  were  reared  in 
the  plains  S.  of  M.  Coronus  (now  Derwncend).  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  to  sacrifice  these  horses  to  the  sun  (Phi- 
los tr.  V it.  A poll.  i.  20);  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  Herodotus  that  they  were  also  used  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun  (vii.  40.)  (Cf.  also 
Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Syncs.  Epist.  40;  Themist.  OmL 
v.  p.  72;  Heliodor.  Aethiop.  ix.  p.  437 ; Suid. 
s.  v.  Ntocuev.)  Colonel  Rawlinson  lias  examined 
the  whole  of  this  geographical  question,  which  is 
much  perplexed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
writers,  with  his  usual  ability ; and  has  concluded 
that  the  statements  of  Strabo  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  trustworthy,  while  they  are,  in  a great 
degree,  borne  out  by  the  existing  character  of  the 
country.  Ho  states  that  in  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive plains  of  Allshtar  and  Khdwah  he  recog- 
nises the  Nisaean  plains,  which  were  visited  by 
Alexander  on  his  way  from  Baghistane  to  Susa  aid 
Ecbatana ; and  he  thinks  that  the  Nisaean  horse 
came  originally  from  the  Nisaea  of  Khorasan , which 
is  still  famous  for  its  Turkoman  horses.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  further  believes  that  Herodotus,  who  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  Median  geography, 
transferred  the  name  Nisaea  from  Khorasan  to 
Media,  and  hence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  arisen.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  correctly  the  great  horse  postures  as  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  line  of  Media,  from  the  road 
which  led  from  Babylon  to  the  Caspian  Gates  to 
that  conducting  from  Babylon  into  Persia.  The 
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whole  of  this  long  district,  under  the  names  of  Khd- 
xcah,  Alishtar , Ilttru,  Sildkhur,  Burbitrud Japa- 
Idk,  and  Feridun , is  still  famous  for  its  excellent 
grazing  and  abundance  of  horses.  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son, indeed,  thinks  that  Strabo’s  epithet,  tmroforor, 
is  a translation  of  Sildkhur,  which  means  “ a full 
manger."  It  was  from  this  plain  that  Python 
brought  his  supply  of  beasts  of  burthen  to  the  camp 
of  Antigonus  (Diud.  xix.  2)  after  the  perilous  march 
of  the  Greeks  across  the  mountains  of  the  Coesaeans. 
(Rawlinson,  Royal  Geogr.  Joum.  voL  ix.  pt  i.  p. 
100.)  [V.] 

NIS1BIS  (Nicritff).  1.  A small  place  in  Ariana, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 11)  and  Ammianna 
(xxiii.  6).  It  would  appear  to  have  been  at  the 
foot  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  supposing  it  the  same  place  as  the 
Nii  of  Isidores  [Nil],  and  that  the  latter  has  under- 
gone a contraction  similar  to  that  of  Bitaxa  into  Ilia. 

2.  The  chief  city  of  Mygdonia,  a small  district  in 
the  NE.  end  of  Mesopotamia,  about  200  miles  S.  of 
Tigranocerta ; it  was  situated  in  a very  rich  and 
fruitful  country,  and  was  long  the  centre  of  a very 
extensive  trade,  and  the  great  northern  emporium 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  E.  and  W.  It  was 
situated  on  the  small  stream  Mygdonius  (Julian, 
OraL  i.  p.  27  ; Justin.  Excerpt  e.  Legat  p.  173), 
and  was  distant  about  two  days’  journey  from  the 
Tigris.  (Procop.  Bell  Pert.  i.  11.)  It  was  a 
town  of  such  great  antiquity  as  to  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the  primeval  cities  of 
Genesis,  Accad.  (Hieron.  Quaesl.  in  Genes,  cap.  x. 

v.  10;  and  cf.  Michael.  Spicileg.  i.  226.)  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefurc,  that  it  existed  long  before  the 
Greeks  came  into  Mesopotamia;  and  that  the  tra- 
dition that  it  was  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  who 
called  it  Antiocbeia  Mygdoniae,  ought  rather  to  refer 
to  its  rebuilding,  or  to  some  of  the  great  work# 
erected  there  by  some  of  the  Seleucid  princes. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  747;  Plut.  Lucull . c.  32  ; Plin. 

vi.  13.  s.  16.)  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 

(under  its  name  of  Antiocbeia)  in  the  march  of 
Antiochus  against  the  satrap  Molon  (Polyb.  v.  51); 
in  the  later  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Purthiana 
it  was  constantly  taken  and  retaken.  Thus  it  was 
taken  by  Lucullus  from  the  brother  of  Tigranes, 
after  a long  siege,  which  lasted  the  whole  summer 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  6,  7),  but,  according  to  Plutarch, 
towards  the  close  of  the  autumn,  without  much  re- 
sistance from  the  enemy.  (Plut.  1.  c.)  Again  it 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  title  of  u Parthicus,"  which  the 
senate  decreed  to  that  emperor.  (Dion  Casa,  lxviii. 
23.)  Subsequently  to  this  it  appears  to  have  been 
besieged  by  the  Oaroeni  and  other  tribe*  who  bad 
revolted,  but  who  were  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Sept  Severua.  Nisibis  became  on  this  occa- 
sion the  head -quarters  of  Severua.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxv.  2,  3.)  From  this  period  it  appears  to  have 
remained  the  advanced  outpost  of  the  Roman* 
against  the  East,  till  it  was  surrendered  by  the  Per- 
sians on  the  treaty  which  was  made  with  that  people 
by  Jovian,  after  the  death  of  Julian.  (Zoeim.  iii. 
33;  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  9.)  Its  present  name  is 
Kisibm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  still 
extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  (Niebuhr,  voL 
iL  p.  379.)  [V.] 

NI'SYRUS  (N lavpot),  a rocky  island  opposite  to 
Cnidus,  between  Coe  in  the  north  and  Telos  in  the 
south,  about  12}  Roman  miles  distant  from  Capo 
Triopion  in  Caria.  (Plin.  v.  36;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  656, 
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x.  p.  488  ; Steph.  B.  a r.)  It  also  bore  the  name  of 
Porphyria,  on  account  of  its  rocks  of  porphyry.  The 
island  is  almost  circular,  and  is  only  80  stadia  in 
circumference;  it  is  said  to  hare  been  formed  by 
Poseidon,  with  his  trident,  knocking  off  a portion  of 
Coe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  giarft  Polybotes. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  489;  Apollod.  i.  6.  § 2;  Paus.  i.  2.  § 4; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  530,  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  676.) 
The  island  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  was 
gradually  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  lava  from 
a central  crater,  which  in  the  end  collapsed,  leaving 
at  its  top  a lake  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
The  highest  mountain  in  the  north-western  part  is 
2271  feet  in  height;  another,  a little  to  the  north- 
east, is  1800,  and  a third  in  the  south  is  1700  feet 
high.  The  hot  springs  of  Nisyrus  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  as  well  as  its  quarries  of  millstones 
and  its  excellent  wine.  The  island  has  no  good 
harbour;  but  near  its  north-western  extremity  it  had, 
and  still  has,  a tolerable  roadstead,  and  there,  on  a 
small  bay,  was  situated  the  town  of  Nisyrus.  The 
same  spot  is  still  occupied  by  a little  town,  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  10  minutes'  walk  from  which  there  are 
very  considerable  remnants  of  the  ancient  acropolis, 
consisting  of  mighty  walls  of  black  trachyte,  with 
square  towers  and  gates.  From  the  acropolis  two 
walls  run  down  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  lower  town,  which  was  built  in  terraces  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  Of  the  town  itself,  which  possessed 
a temple  of  Poseidon,  very  little  now  remains.  On 
the  east  of  ths  town  is  a plain,  which  anciently  was 
a lake,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a dike,  of 
which  considerable  remains  are  still  seen.  The  hot 
springs  (3* pna)  still  exist  at  a distance  of  about 
half  an  hour’s  walk  east  of  the  town.  Stephanus  B. 
(a.  r.)  mentions  another  small  town  in  the  south-west 
of  Nisyrus,  called  Argos,  which  still  exists  under  its 
ancient  name,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
hot  vapours  are  constantly  issuing  from  a chasm  in 
the  rock. 

As  regards  the  history  of  Nisyrus,  it  is  said  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  inhabited  by  Carians,  until 
Thessalus,  a son  of  Heracles,  occupied  the  island 
with  his  Dorians,  who  were  governed  by  the  kings 
sf  Coe.  (Diod.  r.  54;  Horn.  IL  iL  676.)  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  after  Agamemnon's  return  from  Troy, 
Argives  settled  in  tlie  inland,  as  they  did  in  Calymnus, 
which  would  account  for  the  name  of  Argos  occurring 
in  both  islands;  Herodotus  (vii.  99),  moreover,  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  Nisyrus  Epidaurians.  Subsequently 
the  island  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants  during  repeated 
earthquakes,  but  the  population  was  restored  by  in- 
habitants from  Cos  and  Rhodes  settling  in  it.  During 
the  Persian  War,  Nisyrus,  together  with  Cos  and 
Calymnus,  was  governed  by  queen  Artemisia  (Herod. 
L c.).  In  tiie  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  be- 
longed to  the  tributary  allies  of  Athena,  to  which  it 
had  to  pay  100  drachmae  every  month:  subsequently 
it  joined  the  victorious  Lacedaemonians ; but  after  the 
victory  of  Cnidoa,  b.  c.  394,  Conou  induced  it  to 
revolt  from  Sparta.  (Diod.  xiv.  84.)  At  a later 
period  it  was  for  a time  probably  governed  by  tbe 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Throughout  the  historical 
period  the  inhabitants  of  Nisyrus  were  Dorians;  a 
fact  which  is  attested  by  the  inscriptions  found 
in  the  island,  all  of  which  are  composed  in  the  Doric 
dialect.  An  excellent  account  of  Nisyrus,  which  still 
bears  its  ancient  name  N itrvpos  or  Nioupa,  ia  found 
in  L.  Bom,  Reistn  anf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  \ol.  ii. 
pp.  67— SI.  [L.  S.] 

NISYRUS,  a town  in  the  bland  of  Ca&pauius. 
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NITAZI  (IL  Ant.  p.  144),  Nitazo  (Geogr.  Rav. 
ii.  17 ; Tab  Pent.),  or  Nitalia  (It.  Hierot.  p.  576),  a 
town  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  road  between  Mocissus 
and  Arehelais,  but  its  site  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 
NIT10BR1GES  (Nixlodpryer),  a people  of  Aqni- 
tania.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the  name  Antobrogcs 
occurs:  **  rureua  Narbonensi  provinciae  contermini 
Ruteni,  Cadurri,  Antobroges,  Tamequeamne  discreti 
a Toloeanis  Petrocori.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Antobrogea  is  an  error,  and  that  the  true  reading  is 
Nitiohroges  or  Nitiobriges.  The  termination  brigee 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Alio- 
broges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  Aginnum 
( Agtn ),  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 4),  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Petrocorii  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  Vasatii  on  the  other.  Strabo  enumerates 
them  between  the  Cadurri  and  the  Petrocorii  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  190):  “ the  Petrocorii,  and  next  to  them  the 
Nitiobriges,  and  Cadurri,  and  the  Bituriges,  who  are 
named  Cubi.”  The  position  of  the  Nitiobriges  is 
determined  by  these  facts  and  by  the  site  of 
Aginnum,  to  be  on  the  Garonne,  west  of  the  Cadurci 
and  south  of  the  Petrocorii.  D’Anville  makes  their 
territory  extend  beyond  the  then  limits  of  the  dioceso 
of  Agtn,  and  into  the  diocese  of  Condom, 

When  Caesar  ( B . G.  vii.  46)  surprised  the  Galli 
in  their  encampment  on  the  hill  which  is  connected 
with  the  plateau  of  Gergovia,  Teutomatns  king  of 
the  Nitiobriges  narrowly  escaped  being  made  pri- 
soner. The  element  Tent  in  this  king's  name  is  the 
name  of  a Gallic  deity,  whom  some  authorities  suppose 
to  be  the  Gallic  Mercurius  (I  Act  ant,  Defalea  Iielig. 
i.  21;  and  the  SchoL  on  Lucan,  i.  445,  ed.  Ouden- 
dorp).  Others  have  observed  that  it  is  the  same 
element  as  TetU  in  the  Teutonic  language,  and  as 
Die,  from  whom  the  Galli  pretended  to  spring  (Pel- 
loutier,  Hist  dee  Celtes,  Lir.  i.  c.  14).  Tbe  Nitio- 
briges sent  5000  men  to  the  relief  of  Alesia  when  it 
was  blockaded  by  Caesar  ( B . G.  vii.  75).  [G.  L.l 

NITRA  (Nix pa),  a place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
an  Ifiwopioy,  on  the  W.  const  of  Hindottan,  in  tbe 
province  of  Limyrica.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  same  as  that  called  by  Pliny  Nitrias  (vi. 
23.  s.  26),  which  he  states  was  held  by  a colony  of 
pirates.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  speaks  of  a place, 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  named  Naura, 
and  which  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  Nitrae. 
(Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  § 58,  ed.  Muller.)  It  U 
most  likely  the  present  Ilonartr.  [V.] 

NITRIAE  (Nirplai,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803;  Sozouien, 
H.  E.  vi.  3 1 ; Socrat.  II.  E.  iv.  23 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ni- 
rpiwrai,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 23;  Kitrariae,  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  s. 

1 6 : Eth.  Utrplrijs  and  Ntrpu^Tijs),  the  Natron  Lakes 
(Birket  eLDwtrah),  were  six  in  number,  lying  in  a 
valley  SW.  of  the  Aegyptiac  Delta.  The  valley,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  limestone  terrace  which  skirts  the 
edge  of  the  Delta,  runs  in  a NW.  direction  for  about 
12  miles.  The  sands  which  stretch  around  these 
lakes  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  e.  g.  mu- 
riate, sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Rain,  though 
rare  in  Aegypt,  falls  in  this  region  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February ; and, 
consequently,  when  the  Nile  is  lowest,  the  lakes  are 
at  high  water.  The  salt  with  which  the  sands  are 
encrusted  as  with  a thin  coat  of  ice  (Vitruv.  viii.  3), 
is  carried  by  the  raius  into  the  lakes,  and  held  there 
in  solution  during  the  wet  season.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer months  a strong  evaporation  takes  place,  and  a 
glaze  or  crust  is  deposited  upon  tbe  surface  and  edges 
of  the  water,  which,  when  collected,  is  employed  by 
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the  bleachers  and  glassmakcrs  of  Aegypt.  Parallel 
with  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  serrated  frutn  them  by 
n narrow  ridge,  ia  the  Bahr-bela-Ma,  or  Waterless 
River,  a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  and  other 
hollows  which  have  the  appearance  of  haring  once 
been  channels  for  water.  It  has  been  surmised  that 
the  lake  Moeris  ( Birket-el-Keroum ) may  have  been 
connected  with  the  Mediterranean  at  some  remote 
period  by  this  outlet.  The  Bohr -be-la- Ma  contains 
agatised  wood.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebe s, 
vol.  i.  p.  300.) 

The  valley  in  which  the  Natron  Lakes  are 
contained,  was  denominated  the  Nitriote  nome 
(»6fios  Knpmrtt  or  Ntrpubrris,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803; 
Steph.  D.  ».  v.  Nrrpfru).  It  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  a principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Serapis, 
and  the  ody  nome  of  Aegypt  in  which  sheep  were 
sacrificed.  (Comp.  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  7.)  The 
Serapeian  worship,  indeed,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  long  before  the  Si- 
nopic  deity  of  that  name  (Zeus  Sinopitcs)  was  intro- 
duced from  Pontua  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  since  there 
was  a very  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Rha- 
ootis,  the  site  of  Alexandria  (Tac.  Hist  iv.  83), 
and  another  still  more  celebrated  outside  the  walls 
of  Memphis.  The  monasteries  of  the  Nitriote  nome 
were  notorious  for  their  rigorous  asceticism.  They 
were  many  of  them  strong-built  and  well-guarded 
fortresses,  and  offered  a successful  resistance  to  the 
recruiting  sergeants  of  Valcns,  when  they  attempted 
to  enforce  the  imperial  rescript  (Cod.  Theodos.  xii. 
tit  1.  lex.  63),  which  decreed  that  monastic  vows 
should  not  exempt  men  from  serving  as  soldiers. 
(Photius,  p.  81,  ed.  Bekker;  Dionys.  Peri  eg.  v.  255; 
Kustath.  ad  toe;  Pausan.  i.  18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  43.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NIVAKIA,  a city  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispauia 
Tarraconensis,  lying  N.  of  Cauca.  ( Itin . Ant . p. 
435;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  432.)  (T.  H.  I).] 

NIVARIA  INS.  [Foktunatab  Ins.,  VoL  I. 
p.  906,  b.j 

NOAE  (Ndeu,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  N oauor,  Noaeus; 
Afoara),  a city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  history,  but  is  found  in  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  (a.  r.),  who  cites  it  from  Apollodorus, 
and  in  PUny,  who  enumerates  the  Noaei  among  the 
communities  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  (Plin.  Ui.  8. 
s.  14.)  We  have  no  clue  to  its  position,  but  the  re- 
semblance of  name  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  modern  village  of  Xoara,  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Neptunian  mountains,  about  10  miles 
from  the  sea  and  13  from  Tyndaris.  (Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.  335.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

NOARUS  (Ndopor),  a river  of  Pnnnonia,  into 
which,  according  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  314),  the  Dravus 
emptied  itself  in  the  district  of  Segesticc,  and  which 
thence  flowed  into  the  Danube,  after  having  received 
the  waters  of  another  tributary  called  the  Colapis. 
This  river  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer ; and 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Dravus  flows  directly 
into  the  Danube,  and  is  not  a tributary  to  any  other 
river,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  text  of  Strabo.  (See  Graskttrd, 
Strabo , vol.  i.  pp.  357,  552.)  [L.  S.] 

NOEGA  (Nofya),  a small  city  of  the  Astures,  in 
Ilispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  seated  on  the  coast, 
not  far  from  the  river  Me  Is  ns,  and  from  an  estuary 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Astures  and 
Cantabri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Gi~ 
jon.  Hence  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 6),  who  gives  it  the 
additional  name  of  Ucesia  (Noiyaowctola),  places  it 
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in  the  territory  of  the  Cantabri.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 67 ; 
Mela,  iii.  1;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

NOELA,  a town  of  the  Capon  in  Ilispania  Tarra- 
concnsis,  now  Noya  on  the  Tambre.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 
s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  438.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOEODU'NUM  (Noi&owor),  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Diablintes  [Diabubtes],  or  of  the  Aulircii 
Diaulitae,  as  the  name  appears  in  the  Greek  texts 
of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 7).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  Gallic  name  of  the  town  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  people,  Diablintes;  which  name  in  a middle 
age  document,  referred  to  by  D'Anville,  is  written 
Jul/lent,  and  hence  comes  the  corrupted  name  Ju- 
oleins,  a small  place  a few  leagues  from  Afayennc. 
There  are  said  to  be  some  Roman  remains  at 
Jttbleins. 

A name  Nndionnum  occurs  in  the  Theodosian 
Table  between  Araegenns  and  Subdinnum  {Mans'), 
and  it  is  marked  as  a capital  town.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Noeodunuin  of  the  Diablintes.  [6.  L.] 

NOEOMAGUS  (Noidpayos),  a town  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  and  the  capital  of  the  Vadicassii 
(PtoL  ii.  8.  § 16).  The  site  is  uncertain.  D’Anville 
supposes  that  it  may  be  Fez,  a name  apparently 
derived  from  the  Viducasses.  Others  suppose  it  to 
be  NettcilU,  apparently  because  NeuriUe  ineaus  the 
same  ns  Noeoiuagus.  [G.  L.] 

NOES  (Ndrjs,  Herod,  iv.  49)  or  NOAS  (Valer. 
Flare,  vi.  100),  a river  which  takes  its  source  in 
Mount  Haemus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Corbyzi,  and 
flows  into  the  Danube.  It  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily  identified.  [T.  H.  I).] 

NOIODENOLEX,  a place  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii,  which  is  shown  by  inscriptions  to  be  Yienx 
C hotel,  near  NeufckdUl.  Foundations  of  old  build- 
ings, pillars  and  coins  have  been  found  there.  One 
of  the  inscriptions  cited  by  Ukert  ( (J  allien , p.  494) 
is:  “ Publ.  Marti  us  Miles  Veteranus  Leg.  xxi.  Civium 
Noiodenolicis  curator.”  [G.  L.] 

NOIODU'NUM.  [Colonia  Equestris  Noio- 

DUNUM.] 

NOLA  (N»Aa:  Eth.  N«A cuos,  Nolanas:  Nola), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Campania,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  that  province,  in  the  plain  between 
Mt.  Vesuvius  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  distant  21  miles  from  Capua  and  16  from  Nu- 
ceria  (Itin.  AnL  p.  109.)  Its  early  history  is  very 
obscure;  and  the  accounts  of  its  origin  are  contra- 
dictory, though  they  may  be  in  some  degree  recon  - 
ciled  by  a due  regard  to  the  successive  populations 
that  occupied  this  part  of  Italy.  Hecataeus,  the 
earliest  author  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  appears  to 
have  called  it  a city  of  the  Ausones,  whom  he  re- 
garded ns  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  have  received  a Greek  colony  from 
Cumae,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  authority  of  Justin, 
who  calls  both  Nola  and  the  neighbouring  A holla 
Chak-idic  colonies  (Justin,  xx.  1);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Silius  Italicus  ( Chalcidieam  Nolam,  xii. 
161.)  Other  authors  assigned  it  a Tyrrhenian  or 
Etruscan  origin,  though  they  differed  widely  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  its  foundation;  some  writers  referring 
it,  together  with  that  of  Capua,  to  a date  as  early  as 
b.  c.  800,  while  Cato  brought  them  both  down  to 
a period  as  late  as  b.  c.  471.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7.  This 
question  is  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
Cappa.)  But  whatever  be  the  date  assigned  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Etruscans  in  Campania,  there 
twins  no  doubt  that  Nola  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
they  then  occupied,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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neighbouring  Capua  (PoL  ii.  17);  though  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  city  already  existed  from  an  earlier 
period.  The  statement  of  Solinus  that  it  was  founded 
by  the  Tyrians  is  clearly  erroneous:  perhaps,  as 
suggested  by  Niebuhr,  we  should  read  “ a Tyrrhenis" 
for  “ a Tyriis."  (Solin.  2.  § 16;  Niebuhr,  toI.  i.  p. 
74,  note  235.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  Nola  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samnites;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
speedily  followed  in  this  respect  the  fate  of  Capua 
[Capua]  ; and  it  is  certain  that  it  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  wars  of  the  Romans  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
a Campanian  city,  occupied  by  an  Oscan  people,  in 
close  alliance  with  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  viii.  23.) 
Dionysius  also  intimates  clearly  that  the  inhabitants 
were  not  at  this  period,  like  the  Neapolitans,  a Greek 
people,  though  he  tells  us  that  they  were  much  at- 
tached to  the  Greeks  and  their  institutions.  (Dionys. 
Fr.  xv.  5.  p.  2315.  R.) 

We  may  probably  infer  from  the  above  statements, 
that  Nola  was  originally  an  Auaonian  or  Oscan  town, 
and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  in 
whose  hands  it  appears  to  have  remained,  like  Capua, 
until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  who  subse- 
quently assumed  the  name  of  Campanians,  about 
B.  c.  440.  The  evidonce  in  favour  of  its  having 
ever  received  a Greek  colony  is  very  slight,  and  is 
certainly  outweighed  by  the  contrary  testimony  of 
Hecataeus,  as  well  as  by  the  silence  of  all  other  Greek 
writers.  The  circumstance  that  its  coins  (none  of 
which  are  of  early  date)  have  uniformly  Greek  in- 
scriptions (as  in  the  one  figured  below),  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  that  attachment  to  the 
Greeks,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  charac- 
terising the  inhabitants.  (Dionys.  L c.) 

The  first  mention  of  Nola  in  history  occurs  in 
b.  c.  329,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War,  when  the  Greek  cities  of  Palaepolis 
and  Ncapolis  having  rashly  provoked  the  hostility  of 
Rome,  the  Nolans  sent  to  their  assistance  a body  of 
2000  troops,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Samnites 
furnished  an  auxiliary  force  of  twice  that  amount. 
(Lit.  viii.  23.)  Rut  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by 
disaffection  among  the  Palaepolitans ; and  the  Nolans 
retired  from  the  city  on  finding  it  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  (75.  25,  26.)  Notwithstand- 
ing the  provocation  thus  given,  it  was  long  before 
the  Romans  were  at  leisure  to  avenge  themselves  on 
Nola;  and  it  was  not  till  B. c.  313  that  they  laid 
siege  to  that  city,  which  fell  into  their  hands  after  but 
a j-liort  resistance.  (/<£  ix.  28.)  It  appears  certain 
tliat  it  continued  from  this  period  virtually  subject 
to  Rome,  though  enjoying,  it  would  seem,  the  privi- 
leged condition  of  an  allied  city  (Liv.  xxiii.  44; 
Festns,  i.  r.  Municipium,  p.  127);  but  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  subsequent  notice  of  it  in  history  till  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  distinguiahed  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  for  its  successful 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  Hannibal.  That  general, 
after  making  himself  master  of  Capua  in  u.  c.  216, 
hoped  to  reduce  Nola  in  like  manner  by  the  co- 
operation of  a party  within  the  walls.  But  though 
the  lower  people  in  the  city  were  ready  to  invite  the 
Carthaginian  general,  the  senate  and  nobles  were 
faithful  to  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  praetor  Murccllus,  who  threw*  himself  into  the 
city  with  a considerable  force.  Hannibal  in  conse- 
quence withdrew  from  before  the  walls;  but  shortly 
after,  having  taken  Xuccria,  he  renewed  the  attempt 
upon  Nola,  and  continued  to  threaten  the  city  for. 
some  time,  until  Marccilus,  by  a suddeu  sally,  in- 
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flicted  upon  him  considerable  loss,  nnd  led  him  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  (Liv.  xxiii.  14—17;  Plut 
Marc.  10,  11;  Eutrop.  iih  12;  Flor.  ii.  6.  § 29.) 
The  advantage  thus  obtained,  though  inconsiderable 
in  itself,  was  of  importance  in  restoring  the  spirits  of 
the  Romans,  which  had  been  almost  crushed  by  re- 
peated defeats,  and  was  in  consequence  magnified 
into  a great  victory.  (Liv.  L c.;  Sil.  ItaL  xiL  270 — 
280.)  The  next  year  (b.c.  215)  Hannibal  again 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Nola,  to  which 
he  was  encouraged  by  fresh  overtures  from  the  de- 
mocratic party  within  the  city;  but  he  was  again 
anticipated  by  the  vigilance  of  Marcellus,  and,  having 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  with  a 
view  to  a more  regular  siege,  was  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  general  (Liv.  xxiii.  39,  42 — 
46;  Plot.  Marc.  12.)  A third  attempt,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  not  more  successful ; and  by  these 
successive  defences  the  city  earned  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Silius  Italicua,  who  calls  it  “ Poe  no 
non  pervia  Nola."  (Sil.  IUl.  viii.  534.) 

Nola  again  bears  a conspicuous  part  in  the  Social 
War.  At  the  outbreak  of  that  contest  (b.  c.  90)  it 
was  protected,  as  a place  of  importance  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Samnite  frontier,  by  a Roman  gar- 
rison of  2000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  praetor 
L.  Postumius,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samnite  leader  G.  Pa  pi  us,  and  became  from 
thenceforth  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sam- 
nites  and  their  allies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
EpiL  LxxiiL ; Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42.)  Thus  we  find  it 
in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  89)  affording  shelter  to 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  of  L.  Cluentiua, 
after  its  defeat  by  Sulla  (Appian,  /.  c.  50);  and  even 
after  the  greater  i*rt  of  the  allied  nations  had  made 
peace  with  Rome,  Nola  still  held  out;  and  a Roman 
army  was  still  occupied  in  the  siege  of  the  city,  when 
the  civil  war  first  broke  out  between  Marius  nnd 
Sulla.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  17, 18;  Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot 
p.  540.)  The  new  turn  thus  given  to  affairs  for  a 
while  retarded  its  fall : the  Samnites  who  were  de- 
fending Nola  joined  the  party  of  Marius  and  Cinna; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  final  triumph  of  Sulla, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  Samnite  power,  that 
the  dictator  was  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
refractory  city.  (Liv.  EpiL  lxxxix.)  We  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  severely  punished : we  learn  that 
its  fertile  territory  was  divided  by  Sulla  among  his 
victorious  soldiers  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  236),  and  the  old 
inhabitants  probably  altogether  expelled.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  termed  a Colonia  before  the  out- 
break of  this  war  (Liv.  EpiL  lxxiii.);  but  this  is 
probably  a mistake.  No  other  author  mentions  it  as 
such,  and  its  existence  as  a municipium,  retaining  its 
own  institutions  and  the  use  of  the  Oscan  language, 
is  distinctly  attested  at  a period  long  subsequent  to 
the  Second  Punic  War,  by  a remarkable  inscription 
btill  extant.  (Mommsen,  Unter  Hal.  Dial.  p.  125.)  It 
afterwards  received  a second  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  a third  under  Vespasian ; hence  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  Coloniae  of  Campania,  and  we  find  it  in 
inscriptions  as  late  as  the  time  of  Diocletian,  bearing 
the  titles  of  “ Colonia  Felix  Augusta  Nolana."  (Li5. 
Colon.  1.  c.;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Zumpt,  dt  Colon,  pp. 
254,  350;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  473.  9,  p.  1085.  14.) 

It  was  at  Nola  that  Augustus  died,  on  his  return 
from  Beueventum,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  14;  and  from  thence  to  Bovillae  his 
funeral  procession  was  attended  by  tbe  senator*  of 
the  cities  through  which  it  passed.  (Suet-  Aug.  98; 
Dion  Caas.  lvi.  29, 31 ; Tac.  Ann.  i.  5;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
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123.)  The  house  in  which  he  died  was  afterwards 
consecrated  as  a temple  to  his  memory  (Dion  Cass, 
lri.  46).  From  this  time  we  find  no  historical  men- 
tion of  Nola  till  near  the  dose  of  the  Homan  Empire; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  continued  throughout 
this  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
considerable  cities  of  Campania.  (St mb.  v.  pp.  247, 
249 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 69 ; Itm.  Ant.  p.  109;  Orell.  Inter. 
2420,  3855,  Ac.;  Mommsen,  Inter.  FL  N.  pp.  101 
— 107.)  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Alaric  in 
a.  i>.  410  (Augustin,  Cw.  Dei,  u 10);  but  the  city 
itself  would  aeem  to  have  escaped,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  still  very  wealthy  (“  urbs  ditissima  ")  as  late 
as  a.  D.  455,  when  it  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  who  totally  destroyed  the  city,  and 
sold  all  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  (Hist.  MitceU. 
xv.  pp.  552,  553.)  It  is  probable  that  Nola  never 
recovered  this  blow,  and  sank  into  comparative  in- 
significance in  the  middle  ages  ; but  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  city,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  10,000  souls. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  andent  city  was 
situated  on  the  same  site  with  the  modem  one.  It 
is  described  both  by  Livy  and  Silios  Italicus  as 
standing  in  a level  plain,  with  no  natural  defences, 
and  owing  its  strength  as  a fortress  solely  to  its  walls 
and  towers  (Liv.  xxiii.  44;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  163);  a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  the  more  remarkable 
that  it  should  have  held  out  so  long  against  the 
Roman  arms  in  the  Social  War.  Scarcely  any  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  now  visible;  but 
Ambrosins  Leo,  a local  writer  of  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  deacribes  the  remains  of  two  am- 
phitheatres as  still  existing  in  his  time,  as  well  as 
the  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings,  which 
he  considered  as  temples,  beautiful  mosaic  pavements, 
Ac.  (Ambroaii  Loonis  de  Urbe  Nola , i.  8,  eil.  Venct. 
1514.)  All  these  have  now  disappeared;  but  nu- 
merous inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  spot,  are  still  preserved  there,  together  with  the 
interesting  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language,  actually 
discovered  at  Abella,  and  thence  commonly  known  as 
theCippus  Abellanus  [Abeixa].  From  this  curious 
monument,  which  records  the  terms  of  a treaty  be- 
tween the  two  cities  of  Nola  and  Abella,  we  learn 
that  the  name  of  the  former  city  was  written  in  the 
Oscan  language  44  Nuria.”  (Mommsen,  Unter.  Ital. 
Dialekte,  pp.  1 19 — 127.)  But  the  name  of  Nola  is 
most  celebrated  among  antiquarians  as  the  place 
from  whence  a countless  multitude  of  the  painted 
Greek  vases  (commonly  known  as  Etruscan)  have 
been  supplied  to  almost  all  the  museums  of  Europe. 
These  vases,  which  are  uniformly  found  in  the  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  in  all  proba- 
bility of  Greek  origin ; it  has  been  a subject  of  much 
controversy  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ductions of  native  art,  manufactured  on  the  spot,  or 
as  imported  from  some  other  quarter;  but  the  latter 
supposition  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  probable. 
The  great  love  of  these  objects  of  Greek  art  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Nola  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  strong  Greek  predilections  of 
the  inhabitants,  noticed  by  Dionysius  ( Exc . L*g.  p. 
2315),  without  admitting  the  existence  of  a Greek 
colony,  for  which  (as  already  stated)  there  exists  no 
sufficient  authority.  (Kramer,  uber  dm  StgL  u.  die 
Herkunfl  Gidechischtn  Thongtfaste,  pp.  145 — 159; 
Abeken,  Mittel  Ittilicn,  pp.  332 — 339.) 

Nola  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the 
see  of  St.  Paulinus  in  the  5th  century ; and  also  as 
the  place  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  use  of 
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bells  was  first  Introduced  In  churches;  whence  were 
derived  the  names  of*4  nola  " and  “ campana,"  usually 
applied  to  such  bells  in  the  middle  ages.  (Du  Cange, 
Glossar.  t.  r.) 

The  territory  of  Nola,  in  common  with  all  the 
Campanian  plain,  was  one  of  great  natural  fertility. 
According  to  a well-known  anecdote  related  by  Aulua 
Gellius  (vii.  20),  it  was  originally  mentioned  with 
great  praise  by  Virgil  in  the  Georgies  (ii.  225);  but 
the  people  of  Nola  having  given  offence  to  the  poet, 
he  afterwards  struck  out  the  name  of  their  city,  and 
left  the  line  as  it  now  stands.  [E.  H.  B] 


NOLIBA  or  NOBILI,  a town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  probably  situated  between 
the  Anas  and  Tagus;  but  its  site  cannot  be  snti.s- 
factorilv  determined.  It  is  mentioned  only  l«y  Livy 
(xxxv.  22).  [T.  H.  I).] 

NOMADES.  [Numipia.] 

NOM  AE  (Nd/aai),  a town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only 
by  Diodorus  (xi.  91)  as  the  place  where  Ducetius 
was  defeated  by  the  Syracusans  in  b.  c.  451.  Its 
site  is  wholly  uncertain.  Some  authors  identify  it 
with  Noae  [Noae];  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this.  [E.  H.  B ] 

NOMENTUM  (Ndpurrot  : Eth.  N affisyrTyor, 
Steph.  B.;  Nomentanus:  Mentana),  an  ancient  city 
of  I-atiuin,  situated  on  the  Sabine  frontier,  about 
4 miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  14 ) from 
Rome,  by  the  road  which  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  Via  Nomentana.  It  was  included  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  according  to  the  ex- 
tension given  to  that  district  in  later  times,  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  reckoned  a Sabine  town;  but 
the  authorities  for  its  Latin  origin  are  decisive. 
Virgil  enumerates  it  among  tbe  colonies  of  Alba 
( A cm.  vi.  773);  and  Dionysius  also  calls  it  a colony 
of  that  city,  founded  at  the  same  time  with  Cnw- 
tumcrium  and  Fidenae,  both  of  which  are  frequently, 
but  erroneously,  called  Sabine  cities.  (Diooys.  ii. 
53.)  Still  more  decisive  is  tbe  circumstance  that 
its  name  occurs  among  the  cities  of  the  Prised 
Latini  which  were  reduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin 
(Liv.  i.  38;  Dionvs.  iii.  50),  and  is  found  in  the 
list  given  by  Dionydus  (v.  61)  of  the  cities  which 
concluded  the  league  against  Rome  in  B.  C.  493. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Noroentnm  was, 
nt  this  period,  one-  of  the  30  cities  of  the  Latin 
League  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note);  nor  d<ics  it 
appear  to  have  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
bines. It  is  again  mentioned  more  than  once  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  tbe  Fidenates  and 
their  Etruscan  allies;  and  a victory  was  gained  under 
its  walls  by  the  dictator  Servilius  Priscus,  n.  c.  435 
(Liv.  iv.  22,  30,  32)  ; but  the  Nomentani  them- 
selves are  not  noticed  as  taking  any  part.  They, 
however,  joined  with  the  other  cities  of  Latium  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  c.  338;  and  by  the  peace 
which  followed  it  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  14.)  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  Nomcntum  in  history;  but  it  seems  to 
have  continued  a tolerably  flourishing  town;  and  we 
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find  it  retaining  ita  municipal  privileges  down  to  a 
late  period.  Ita  territory  was  fertile,  and  produced 
excellent  wine;  which  is  celebrated  by  several 
writers  for  ita  quality  as  well  aa  ita  abundance. 
(Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  5;  Colum.  R.  R.  iii.  3;  Athen.  i.  p. 
27,  b;  Martial,  x.  48.  19.)  Seneca  bad  a country 
house  and  farm  there,  as  well  as  Martial,  and  his 
friends  Q.  Ovidioa  and  Nepos,  so  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  a place  of  some  resort  as  a country  retire- 
ment for  people  of  quiet  habits.  Martial  contracts 
it  in  this  respect  with  the  splendour  and  luxury  of 
Baiae  and  other  fashionable  watering-places ; and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  like  manner,  termH  the  villa  of 
Atticos,  at  Nomen  turn,  “ ruslicum  praedinm."  (Sen. 
Ep.  104  ; Martial,  vi.  27,  43,  x.  44,  xii.  57  ; Ncp. 
A if.  14.) 

Even  under  the  Roman  Empire  there  is  much 
discrepancy  between  our  authorities  as  to  whether 
Nomentum  was  to  be  reckoned  a Latin  or  a Sabine 
town.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  the  latter  people,  whose 
territory  he  describes  as  extending  from  the  Tiber 
and  Nomentum  to  the  confines  of  the  Vestini  (v.  p. 
228).  Pliny,  who  appears  to  have  considered  the 
Sabines  as  bounded  by  the  Anio,  naturally  includes 
the  Nomentani  and  Fidenates  among  them  (iii.  12. 
a.  17);  though  he  elsewhere  enumerates  the  former 
among  the  still  existing  towns  of  Latium , and  the 
Utter  among  those  that  were  extinct.  In  like  man- 
ner Virgil,  in  enumerating  the  Sabine  followers  of 
ClauBUs  (Jen.  vii.  712),  includes  M the  city  of  No- 
mentum,” though  he  had  elsewhere  expressly  assigned 
its  foundation  to  a colony  from  Alba.  Ptolemy  (iii. 
1.  § 62)  distinctly  assigns  Nomentum  as  well  as 
Fklenae  to  Latium.  Architectural  fragments  and 
other  existing  remains  prove  the  continued  prosperity 
of  Nomentum  under  the  Roman  Empire:  ita  name 
is  found  in  the  Tabula ; and  we  learn  that  it  became 
a bishop’s  see  in  the  third  century,  and  retained  this 
dignity  down  to  the  tenth.  The  site  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a village,  which  bears  the  name  of  La  Mon- 
tana or  Lamentana,  a corruption  of  Civitas  Nomen- 
tana,  the  appellation  by  which  it  was  known  in  the 
middle  ages.  This  stands  on  a small  hill,  somewhat 
steep  and  difficult  of  access,  a little  to  the  right  of 
the  Via  Nomentana,  and  probably  occupies  the  same 
situation  as  the  ancient  Sabine  town:  the  Roman 
one  appears  to  have  extended  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  along  the  high  road,  which  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  midst  of  it. 

The  road  leading  from  Rome  to  Nomentum  was 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Via  Nomentana. 
(Orell.  Inter.  208;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Collins,  where  it  separated  from  the  Via 
Salaria,  crossed  the  Anio  by  a bridge  (known  as  the 
Pons  Nomentanus,  and  still  called  Ponte  Lamen- 
tana) immediately  below  the  celebrated  Moos  Sacer, 
and  from  thence  led  almost  in  a direct  line  to  No- 
mentum,  passing  on  the  way  the  site  of  Ficuiea, 
from  whence  it  had  previously  derived  the  name  of 
Via  Ficulensis.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Liv.  iii.  52.) 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  pavement,  or  other  un- 
questionable marks,  trace  its  course  with  accuracy 
throughout  this  distance.  From  Nomentum  it  con- 
tinued in  a straight  line  to  Eretum,  where  it  rejoined 
the  Via  Salaria.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  The  Tabula  gives 
the  distance  of  Nomentum  from  Rome  at  xiv.  M.  P.; 
the  real  distance,  according  to  Nibby,  is  half  a mile 
more.  (Nibby,  Dintomi , vol.  ii.  p.  409,  vol.  iii. 
p.  635.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NO'MIA.  [Lycakus.] 

NOMISTE'KIUM  (Nopnrrfyuo*'),  a town  in  the 
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country  of  the  Marcomanni  (Bohemia),  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Albis  ; but  its  site  cannot  be 
determined.  (Pfcol.  ii.  1 1.  § 29 ; Wilhelm,  Germanim, 
p.  222.)  [L.  S.] 

NONA'CRIS  (Nuyaxpu : Etk.  NuyaxplaTijs,  No»- 
vaKpuii).  1.  A town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of 
Pheneatis,  and  NW.  of  Pbeneus,  which  is  said  to 
hare  derived  its  name  from  Nonacriv,  the  wife  of  Ly- 
caon.  From  a lofty  rock  above  the  town  descended 
the  waters  of  the  river  Styx.  [Styx,  j Pliny  speaks 
of  a mountain  of  the  same  name.  The  place  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausnnias.  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  at  the  present  day.  Leake  conjectures  that  it 
may  have  occupied  the  site  of  Metonighi . (Herod, 
vi.  74 ; I’aus.  viii.  17.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Plin. 
iv.  6.  s.  10 ; Sen.  Q.  N.  iii.  25  ; Leake.  Moron, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  165,  169.)  From  this  place  Hermes  is 
called  Nonacriatee  (Ntvyaxptdrrjf,  Steph.  B.  s.  t>.), 
Kvander  Monacriu $ (Ov.  Fast.  v.  97),  Atalanta 
Nonacria  (Or.  Mot.  viii.  426),  and  Callisto  A'o- 
nacrina  virgo  (Ov.  Mot  ii.  409)  in  the  general  sense 
of  Arcadian. 

2.  A town  of  Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Orcho- 
menus,  which  formed,  together  with  Callia  and 
Dipoena,  a Tripoli*.  (Paua.  viii.  27.  § 4.) 

NOORDA.  [Nearda.] 

NORA  (Napa:  Eth.  Nwpaytfs,  Steph.  B. ; No- 
remis : Capo  di  Pula),  a city  of  Sardinia,  situated 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  on  a promontory  now 
called  the  Capo  di  Ptda,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Ca- 
gliari. According  to  Pausanias  (x.  17.  § 5)  it  was 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  island,  having  been 
founded  by  an  Iberian  colony  under  a leader  named 
Norax,  who  was  a grandson  of  Geryones.  Without 
attaching  much  value  to  this  statement,  it  seems 
clear  that  Nora  was,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  natives,  a very  ancient  city,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  later  times.  Pliny  notices 
the  Norenses  among  the  most  important  towns  of 
the  island ; and  their  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  tho 
fragments  of  Ciceros  oration  in  defence  of  M.  Ae- 
miiius  Scaur  us.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  I,  2,  ed.  OreJJ. ; 
Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 3.)  The  position 
of  Nora  is  correctly  given  by  Ptolemy,  though  his 
authority  had  been  discarded,  without  any  reason, 
by  several  modern  writers ; but  the  site  has  been 
clearly  established  by  the  recent  researches  of  the 
Comte  dc  la  Marmora:  its  ruins  are  still  extant  on 
a small  peninsular  promontory  near  the  village  of 
Pula,  marked  by  an  ancient  church  of  St  Kffitio, 
which,  us  we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records,  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Nora.  The  remains  of  a 
theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  ancient  quays  on  tho 
port,  are  still  visible,  and  confirm  the  notion  that  it 
was  a place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment Several  Latin  inscriptions  with  the  name  of 
the  city  and  people  have  also  been  found ; and  others 
in  the  Phoenician  or  Punic  character,  which  must 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation 
of  Sardinia.  (De  la  Marmora,  Vogage  enSarduigno, 
vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

The  Antonina  Itinerary  (pp.  84, 84),  in  which  the 
name  is  written  Nura,  gives  the  distance  from  Cnra- 
lis  as  32  M.  P.,  for  which  we  should  certainly  read 
22 : in  like  manner  the  distance  from  Sulci  should  be 
59  (instead  of  69)  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
true  distance,  if  we  allow  for  the  windings  of  the 
coast  (De  la  Marmora,  ib.  p.  441.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

NORA  (vi  Napa),  a mountain  fortress  of  Cappa- 
docia, on  the  frontiers  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  in  which  Kumones  was  for  a whole 
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winter  beeleged  by  Antigonus.  (Diod.  xviii.  41; 
PluL  Kum.  10;  Cora.  Nep.  F.um.  5;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
537.)  In  Strabo’s  time  it  was  called  Neroossus 
(SiipowraAs),  and  served  as  & treasnry  to  Sicinus, 
who  was  striving  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Cap- 
padocia. [L.  S.] 

NORBA  (Nwp€a:  Eth.  N upGavbs,  N or  ban  as  : 
Norma),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  overlooking  the 
Pontine  Marches,  and  about  midway  between  Cora 
and  Setia.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Norba  was 
an  ancient  Latin  city;  its  name  is  found  in  the  list 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  League ; 
and  again,  in  another  passage,  he  expressly  calls  it 
a city  of  the  Latin  nation.  (Dionys.  v.  61,  viL  13; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  note  21.)  It  appears,  indeed,  cer- 
tain that  all  the  three  cities,  Cora,  Norba,  and 
Setia,  were  originally  Latin,  before  thoy  fell  into 
the  I muds  of  the  Volscians.  The  statement  that 
N«>rba  received  a fresh  colony  in  b.  c.  492,  imme- 
diately after  the  conclusion  of  the  league  of  Rome 
with  the  Latins,  points  to  the  necessity,  already  felt, 
of  strengthening  a position  of  much  importance, 
which  was  well  calculated,  as  it  is  expressed  by 
Livy,  to  be  the  citadel  of  the  surrounding  country 
(“  quae  arx  in  Pomptino  eseet,"  Liv.  ii.  34 ; Dionys. 
vii.  13).  But  it  setina  probable  that  Norba,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  cities  of  Cora  and  Setia,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians  during  the  height  of 
their  power,  and  received  a fresh  colony  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  latter.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.) 
For  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  strong 
fortresses  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  Latins  throughout  their  wars  with  the  Vol- 
scians  so  much  nearer  home;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  their  names  reappear  in  history,  it  is  as 
ordinary  “ coloniae  Latinae,"  and  not  as  independent 
cities.  Hence  none  of  the  three  are  mentioned  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  o.  340,  or  the  settlement 
of  affairs  by  the  treaty  that  followed  it.  But,  just 
before  the  breaking  out  of  that  war,  and  again  in 
B.  c.  327,  we  find  the  territories  of  Cora,  Norba,  and 
Setia  ravaged  by  their  neighbours  the  Privemates, 
whose  incursions  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
Rome.  (Liv.  vii.  42,  viii.  1, 19.)  No  further  men- 
tion occurs  of  Norba  till  the  period  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  it  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Latin 
colooies  which,  in  B.  c.  209,  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  bear  the  continued  burthens  of  the  war,  and 
to  whose  fidelity  on  this  occasion  Livy  ascribes  the 
preservation  of  the  Roman  state.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  from  its  strong  and 
secluded  position,  as  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Cartliaginian  hostages  were  kept,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  involved  in  the  servile  conspiracy  of  the  year 
B.  c.  198,  of  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Setia 
was  the  centre.  (Liv.  xxxii.  2,  26.)  [Sktia.] 

Norba  played  a more  important  part  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla;  having  leen  oocu-  j 
pied  by  the  partisans  of  the  former,  it  was  the  last  ! 
city  of  Italy  that  held  out,  even  after  the  fall  of 
Prueneste  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Marius, 
B.  c.  82.  It  was  at  last  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  general  of  8ulla;  but  the 
garrison  put  themselves  and  the  other  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  and  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was 
so  entirely  destroyed  that  the  conquerors  could  carry 
off  no  booty.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  94.)  Ii  seems  cer- 
tain that  it  was  never  rebuilt:  Strabo  omits  all 
notice  of  it,  where  ho  mentions  all  the  other  towus 
that  bordered  the  Pontine  Marshes  (v.  p.  237),  and,  I 
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though  Pliny  mentions  the  Norbani  among  the 
existing  “ populi  ” of  Latium,  in  another  passage  he 
reckons  Norba  among  the  cities  that  in  his  time 
had  altogether  disappeared  (iii.  5.  s.  9.  §§  64,  68). 
The  absence  of  all  subsequent  notice  of  it  ia  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  tho  existing  remains, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  a very  early  age,  without 
any  traces  of  buildings  that  can  be  referred  to  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  existing  ruins  of  Norba  are  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  remaining  in  Italy 
of  the  style  of  construction  commonly  known  as 
Cyclopean.  Great  part  of  tho  circuit  of  the  walla 
is  still  entire,  composed  of  very  massive  polygonal 
or  rudely  squared  blocks  of  solid  limestone,  without 
regular  towers,  though  the  principal  gate  is  flanked 
by  a rude  projecting  mass  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  one;  and  on  the  E.  side  there  ia  a great  square 
tower  or  bastion  projecting  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  general  line  of  the  walls.  The  position  ia 
one  of  great  natural  strength,  and  the  defences  have 
been  skilfully  adapted  to  the  natural  outlines  of  the 
hill,  so  as  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
ground.  On  the  side  towards  the  Pontine  M&rahm 
the  fall  is  very  great,  and  as  abrupt  as  that  of  a 
cliff  on  the  sea-coast:  on  the  other  sides  the  escarp- 
ment is  less  considerable,  but  still  enough  to  render 
the  hill  in  great  measure  detached  from  the  adjoin- 
ing Volscian  mountains.  The  only  remains  within  tho 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  are  some  foundations  and 
substructions,  in  the  same  massive  style  of  construc- 
tion as  the  walls  themselves:  these  probably  served  to 
support  temples  and  other  public  buildings;  but  all 
traces  of  the  structures  themselves  liave  disappeared. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  wholly  uninhabited,  tho 
modern  village  of  Norma  (a  very  poor  place)  being 
situated  about  half  a mile  to  the  S.  on  a detached 
hill.  In  the  middlo  ages  there  arose,  in  the  plain 
at  tho  foot  of  the  hill,  a small  town  which  took  tho 
name  of  Ninfa , from  the  sources  of  tlvo  river  of  tho 
same  name  (the  Nymphaens  of  Pliny),  close  to 
which  it  was  situated ; but  this  was  destroyed  in  tho 
13tb  century,  and  ia  now  wholly  in  ruins.  Tho 
remains  of  Norba  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
detail  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Annali  dtlX  Insti- 
tute di  Corriapondenza  Ardteologica  (Rome,  1829); 
aud  views  of  the  walls,  gates,  See.  will  be  found  also 
in  Dod well’s  Ptkugic  Remain*  (fol.  Loud.  1834,  pL 
72—80).  [E.H.B.] 

NORBA  CAESARIA'NA  or  CAESARE  A (Nwp- 
6a  Karra, Kici,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8,  viii.  4.  § 3),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Lusitania,  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Tagus,  lying  NW.  of  Emerita  Augusta,  and  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  20.  a.  35)  as  the  Colon  ia  Nor- 
bemtis  Caesarian*.  It  ia  the  modern  Alcantara, 
and  still  exhibits  some  Roman  remains,  especially  a 
bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Tagus,  built  by  Tra- 
jan. This  structure  is  600  feet  long  by  28  brood, 
and  245  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  river.  One 
of  the  arc  hes  was  blown  up  in  1809  by  CoL  Mayne,  to 
prevent  the  French  from  passing ; but  it  was  re- 
paired in  1812  by  Col.  Sturgeon.  It  is  still  a strik- 
ing monument  of  Roman  magnificence.  The  archi- 
tect, Caius  Julius  Laccr,  was  buried  near  the  bridge ; 
and  at  its  entrance  a chapel  still  exists  containing 
an  inscription  to  his  memory.  (Ford,  Handbook  of 
Spain , p.  272;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  162;  Muratori, 
Nov.  The t.  Inter.  1064.  6 ; Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt,  1.  p. 
396;  Sestini,  Moneta  Veto*,  p.  14;  Florez,  Etp.  S. 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOREIA  (Nwp^eia  or  Nwprjia),  the  ancient 
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mental  of  the  Tanrisci  in  Noricum,  which  province 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  it.  The  town 
was  situated  a little  to  the  south  of  the  river  Marius, 
on  the  road  from  Virunum  to  Ovilaba,  nnd  formed 
the  central  point  of  the  traffic  in  gold  and  iron 
in  Noricum  ; for  in  its  neighbourhood  a considerable 
quantity  of  gold  and  iron  was  obtained.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  214;  Tab.  Peut .)  The  place  is  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  defeat  there  sustained,  in 
n.  c.  it  3,  by  Cn.  Car  bo  against  the  Cimbri,  and  on 
account  of  its  siege  by  the  Boii  about  n.  c.  59. 
(S'rab.  L e.\  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  lxiii.;  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.) 
I*Iiny  (iii.  23)  mentions  Noreia  among  the  towns 
which  had  perished  in  his  time;  but  this  must  be  a 
mistake,  for  Noreia  is  still  mentioned  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Table,  or  else  Pliny  confounds  this  place  with 
another  of  the  same  name.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Noreia  b now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Neumark  in 
Styria.  (Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p.  271.)  [L.  S.] 

NOTUCUM  (Noricua  ager,  NwpitftJv),  a country 
on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  bordering  in  the  west 
on  Hhaetia  and  Vindelicia,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Aenua  ; in  the  north  the  Danube 
separated  it  from  Germania  Magna ; in  the  east  it 
bordered  on  Pannonia,  the  Mona  Cestius  forming  the 
boundary,  and  in  the  south  on  Pannonia  and  Italy, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Savus,  the 
Alpes  Camicae,  and  mount  Ocra.  It  accordingly 
comprised  the  modern  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
between  the  Inn  and  the  Danube,  the  greater  part  of 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  portions  of  Camiola , Bavaria, 
Tyrol,  and  the  territory  of  Salzburg.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.) 

The  name  Noricum,  is  traced  by  some  to  Norix,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  but  was  in  all  probability  derived* 
from  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Noricum  is  a mountainous  country,  being 
surrounded  in  most  parts  by  mountains,  sending 
their  ramifications  into  Noricum  ; while  an  Alpine 
range,  called  the  Alpes  Noricae,  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  country  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east. 
With  the  exception  of  the  north  and  south,  Noricum 
lias  scarcely  any  plains,  but  numerous  valleys  and 
rivers,  the  latter  of  which  are  all  tributaries  of  the 
Danube.  The  climate  was  on  the  whole  rongh  and 
cold,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  not  very  great; 
but  in  the  plains,  at  a distance  from  the  Alps,  the 
character  of  the  country  was  different  and  ita  fertility 
greater.  (Isid.  Grig.  xiv.  4.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  Romans,  by  draining  marshes  and  rooting  out 
forests,  did  much  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  country.  (Comp,  Claudian,  Bell.  Get  365.) 
But  the  great  wealth  of  Noricum  consisted  in 
its  metals,  as  gold  and  iron.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  208, 214; 
Ov.  Met  xiv.  711,  Ac.;  PUn.  xxxiv.  41  ; Sidon. 
A poll.  v.  51.)  The  Alpes  Noricae  still  contain 
numerous  trace*  of  the  mining  activity  displayed  by 
the  Romans  in  those  ports.  Norican  iron  and  steel 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  they  still  are. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  307;  Horat  Carm.  L 16. 
9,  Epod.  xvii.  71;  Martial,  iv.  55.  12;  Rutil.  I tin. 
i.  351 , Ac.)  The  produce  of  the  Norican  iron  mines 
seems  to  hare  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  material 
for  the  manufactories  of  arms  in  Pannonia,  Mocsia, 
and  Northern  Italy,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  of  Noricum.  There  are  also 
indications  to  show  that  the  Romans  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  salt  in  which  the  country 
abounds ; and  the  plant  called  Saliuoca,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Alpes  Noricae,  was  well 
known  to  the  Homans,  and  used  by  them  as  a 
perfume.  (PUn.  xxi.  20.) 
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Tlie  inhabitants  of  Noricum,  called  by  the  general 
name  Norici  (Ncepwrof,  Plin.  iii.  23;  Polyb.  xxxiv. 
10;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  206,  208),  were  a Celtic  race 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  293,  296),  whose  ancient  name  was 
Tnnrisci  (Plin.  iii.  24.)  The  Celtic  character  of 
the  people  is  sufficiently  attested  also  by  the  names 
of  several  Norican  tribes  and  towns.  About  tho 
rear  n c.  58,  the  Boii,  a kindred  race,  emigrated 
from  Boiohemum  and  settled  in  the  northern  part 
of  Noricum  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5).  Strabo  (v.  p.  213) 
describes  these  Boii  as  having  come  from  the  north 
of  Italy.  They  had  resisted  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  but  were  afterwards  completely  annihilated 
by  the  Getae,  and  their  country  became  a desert. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  cither  the  Norici  or  the 
Boii,  but  enumerates  several  smaller  tribes,  such  as 
the  Sevaces  (3Uooa*«i)  in  the  west,  tho  Alauni  or 
Halaani  (’AAaorol)  in  the  south,  and  the  Ambisontii 
(’Apfiolrnof),  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  hanks  of  tho 
Isonta.  In  the  east  the  same  authority  mentions 
the  Norici  (Nmparol)  together  with  two  other  small 
tribes,  the  Ambidravi  (’AM&Bpavof,  i.  e.  dwellers 
about  the  Drarus)  and  the  Amhilici  ('ApSiSiKol, 
or  dwellers  about  the  Liens  or  Lichias,  or  Lech}.  It 
must  be  observed  that,  in  this  enumeration  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Norici,  instead  of  forming  the  great 
body  of  the  population,  were  only  one  of  the  six 
smaller  tribes. 

As  to  the  history  of  Noricum  and  its  inhabitants, 
we  know  that  at  first,  and  for  a long  time,  they  were 
governed  by  kings  (Caes.  B.  C.  1 18;  Strab.  vii.  pp. 
304,  313);  and  some  writers  speak  of  a regnum 
Noricum  even  after  the  country  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  Empire.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  39,  109  ; 
Suet  Tib.  16.)  From  early  times,  the  Noricans  had 
carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  Aquileia 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314);  but  when  the 
I tomans,  under  the  command  of  Tiberius  and  Drusua, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube,  especially  after  the 
conquest  of  Rbaetia,  Noricum  also  was  subdued  ; 
and  about  n.  o.  13,  the  country,  after  desperate 
struggles  of  ita  inhabitants  with  the  Romans, 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius,  Druses,  nnd  P.  Siliua, 
in  the  course  of  one  summer.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  206  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  20.)  The  country  was  then 
changed  into  a Roman  province,  probably  on  im- 
perial one,  and  was  accordingly  governed  by  a 
procurator.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  II,  Ann.  ii.  63.)  Partly 
to  keep  Noricum  in  subjection,  and  partly  to  pro- 
tect it  against  foreign  invasions,  a strong  body  of 
troops  (the  legio  n.  Italics)  was  stationed  at  Lan- 
reacuni,  and  three  fleets  were  kept  on  the  Danube, 
viz.  the  cla&sis  Comaginensis,  tlie  cl.  ArL&pensis,  and 
the  cl.  Laureacensis.  Roads  were  made  through  the 
country,  several  1 toman  colonies  were  founded,  ns  at 
Laureacum  and  Ovilaba,  and  fortresses  were  built. 
In  tlie  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  province  of  Noricum 
was  not  yet  divided ; but  in  the  subsequent  division 
of  the  whole  empire  into  smaller  provinces  Noricum 
was  cut  into  two  parts,  Noricum  Ripense  (tho 
northern  port,  along  tlie  Danube  ),and  Noricum  Medi- 
terranean! (embracing  the  southern  and  more  moun- 
tainous part),  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a 
praeeee,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the  diocese  of 
Illyricum.  ( Not  Imp.  Occid.  p.  5,  and  Orient  p.  5.) 
The  more  important  rivers  of  Noricum.  the  Savus, 
Dravus,  Minis,  Aklapf.,  Ises,  Jovavus  or 
Isonta,  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
The  ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Norkia; 
but,  besides  this,  the  country  under  the  Roman 
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Empire,  contained  a gru.it  many  towns  of  more  or  less 
imparlance,  u BoIoih'rum,  Joviacum,  Ovh-ara, 
Lkwtia,  Lauiucaciim,  Ajuci-atk  or  Ablafe, 
Namarb,  Cktium,  Bedajum,  Jut  a yum,  Viru- 
kum,  Cel ei a,  Aouktum.  Loscium,  and  Teurxia. 

An  excellent  work  on  Nan  cum  in  tlie  time  of  the 
Romans  U Muchar,  Dae  Hvmieche  N orient*,  in  two 
Yois.  Greets,  1825;  compare  also  Zeus*,  Die 
DevOrhm,  p.  240,  Ac.  [L.  S.J 

NOROSBES.  [Xonoasum.] 

NOROSSI.  [Noromv*.] 

NOROSSUS  (Ndpooiror  6pos,  Ptol.  vi  14.  §§  5, 
11),*  mountain  of  Scythia  intr*  Itnaum,  near  which 
were  the  tribes  of  Nokosbes  (NepecrCei*)  Norossx 
(Nopooeroi)  and  Cachaoak  (K*x4l**)-  ,l  mast 
be  referred  to  the  S.  portion  of  the  great  meridian 
chain  of  the  UraL  [EL  B.  J.] 

NOSALK'NE  (NofroAfinj),  a town  of  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  A man  ns, 
in  the  district  called  Lavtsnesiae.  (PtoL  v.  7. 
§ 10.)  [L.  &] 

NOTI-CORXU  (NStov  k*p*s,  Strmb.  xri.  p 774; 
PtoL  iv.  7.  § 1 1 X w South  Mom,  wan  a promontory 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemy  was  the 
first  to  name  this  headland  Aromata.  [ W.  B.  D.j 
NOT  I -CORNU  (Norco  nip* »,  Hanna,  op.  Ceojfr. 
Groce,  Mm.  p 13,  «L  Milller;  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 6), 
a promontory  on  the  VY.  coast  of  Libya.  The 
Greek  version  of  tbc  voyage  of  Hanna  give*  the 
following  statement : — M On  the  third  day  alter 
our  departure  from  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  (0*wr 
Cxii/*a),  having  sailed  by  those  streams  of  fire 
(previously  described),  we  arrived  at  a bay  called 
the  Southern  Harr*,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
an  island  !:k«  the  former,  having  a lake,  and  in 
this  lake  another  island,  full  of  savage  people,  the 
greater  pout  of  whom  were  women,  whose  balks* 
were  hairy,  and  whom  our  interpreters  called  Go- 
rilla*. Though  we  pursued  the  men,  we  could  not 
Mi ac  any  of  them;  but  all  fled  from  us,  escaping 
over  the  precipices,  and  defending  themselves  with 
atones.  Three  women  were,  however,  taken  ; but 
they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and 
hands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accotn- 
pany  us.  Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and 
brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Carthage^  We  did 
not  sail  farther  an,  our  provisions  failing  ua."  A 
similar  story  is  told  by  Eudoxus  of  Cyxicus,  as 
quoted  by  Meh»(iiL9;  ootnp.  Plin.  r.  1.)  These 
fires  do  not  prove  vulcanic  action,  as  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  the  common  custom  in  those  countries 
— as,  for  instance,  among  the  XfamlingoM,  as  reported 
by  Mango  park— of  netting  fire  at  certain  seasons 
to  the  forests  and  dry  grass,  might  have  given  rise 
to  live  statements  of  tJi*  Carthaginian  navigator.  In 
uur  own  times,  the  island  of  Amsterdam  was  set 
down  as  volcanic  front  the  same  mistake.  (Daubeny, 
1 'oleanorj,  p 440.)  The  “ Chariot  of  tne  Gods  * 
1ms  been  identified  with  Sagiv*;  the  distance  of 
three  days'  sail  agrees  very  well  with  Sherboro,  to 
the  S.  of  Sierra  Leone,  while  Hanno's  island  co- 
incides with  that  called  Maternity  in  the  charts,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  it  has  on  its  S.  shore, 
or  aea  face,  a lake  of  pure  fresh  water  of  consider- 
able extent,  just  within  high-water  mark ; and  in- 
side of,  and  close  to  it,  another  still  larger,  salt. 
{Jf/ttm,  Geoff,  Soe.  rol.  U.  p 89.)  The  Gorillae, 
no  doubt,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  anthropoid 
apes;  the  Mandimgoe  still  call  the  “ Orang-Outan * 
hy  llie  name  “ Toorilla,"  which,  as  Kluge  (qp.  Mul- 
hrt  Lc.),  the  latest  editor  of  Ilatuio,  observes,  might 
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easily  assume  the  form  it  bears  in  the  Greek 
text.  [K.B.J.] 

NOTIUM  (Ndrmr  &*po*,  Ptol.  it  2.  § 5),  the 
SW.  cape  of  Ireland,  now  JUiete*  Head.  (Camden, 
p 1336.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOTIUM.  [Caltmwa]. 

NOTIUM.  [CotorHox.J 
NOVA  AUGUSTA  (Noo»45av7od«rTa,  or  Neeua 
A by  own  a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56),  a town  of  the  Areraci 
in  Hkparia  Tarrmconensis,  the  site  of  which  cannot 
be  identified.  (Plin.  iu.  3.  s.  4.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

NOVAE  (NooiLjt,  PtoL  til  10.  | 10;  called 
Noted  by  Procop.  lie  Aedif.  iv.  II.  p 308,  and 
Hierocl.  p 636;  and  Novensis  Civ.  by  Marcell  in. 
Chro*.  ad  an.  487),  a town  of  Lower  M«*ia  on  tho 
Danube,  and  according  to  the  Itin.  Ant  (p  221) 
and  the  Not  Imp.  (c.  29),  the  station  of  the  legio  i. 
Italics.  It  is  identified  either  with  .V orograd  or 
GovrabtU.  At  a later  period  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Eiutniam,  (Jornand.  Get  18.)  [T.  IL  D.J 

NOVANA,  a town  of  Picsnum,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  a.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Asculnm  and  Capra.  It  ia 
probably  represented  by  Monte  di  Sore,  about  8 
miles  N.  of  Atcoli.  (Clover, /toL  p 741.)  [E.H.B.J 
NOVANTAE  (Noo udrrai,  Ptol.  iL  3.  § 7).  a 
tribe  in  the  SW.  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Cale- 
donia, occupying  Wiglonekirt.  Their  chief  towns 
were  Lei roorini  a and  Rkmooxii'm.  [T.  11.  D.j 
NOVANTAKUM  PBOMONTOR1UM  (Nootw- 

rUr  fbqxtr,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 1 ),  the  moat  N.  print  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  NotanUr  in  Britannia  Barbara, 
now  Cortill  Point,  in  \V  igionahire.  (Marcian, 

p.  59,  Hudson.)  [T.  U.  D.] 

NOV’ ANUS,  a small  river  of  the  Vestini,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106),  who  places  it 
in  the  territory  of  Pitinura,  and  metiers  it  far  the 
peculiarity  that  it  was  dry  in  winter  and  full  of 
water  in  summer.  This  circumstance  (evidently 
arising  from  its  being  fed  by  the  snows  of  tho 
highest  Apennines)  seems  to  identify  it  with  the 
stream  flowing  from  a source  called  the  Laffketto  di 
Vetfyo.  (Renanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  281.)  [K.  H.  B.J 
NOVA'BIA  (Nowapia,  Ptol.:  A’oeom),  a ooo- 
siderahlo  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  high- 
road fiom  Mediolanum  to  Yercellae,  at  the  distance 
of  33  miles  from  the  former  city.  ( /tin.  Ant.  pp.  344, 
350.)  It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Insabre*  (Ptol,  iii. 
1.  § 33);  but  its  foundation  U ascribed  by  Pliny  to 
a people  whom  he  calls  Vertacoiuacori,  who  were  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Vooontii,  a Gaulish  race,  according  to 
Pliny,  and  not,  as  asserted  by  Cato,  a Ligurian  one. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  a.  21.)  No  mention  is  found  in  his- 
tory of  Nor  aria  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Empire 
a considerable  municipal  town.  It  is  reckoned  by 
Tacittn  (Hitt  L 70)  among  the  *’  firmhaima  Trwns- 
pwdar.se  regianis  mtiniei|ia"  which  declared  in 
favour  of  Vitellius,  a.  d.  69 : and  was  the  native 
place  of  tho  rhetorician  C.  Albucius  Silas,  who  ex- 
ercised municipal  functions  them.  (Suet.  RhtL  6.) 
Its  municipal  rank  is  confirmed  also  by  inscriptions 
(Grutcr,  inter,  p 393.  8,  Ac.);  and  we  team  from 
Pliny  that  its  territory  was  fertile  in  vines  (xvii.  23. 
s.  35).  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Novw- 
ria  is  again  mentioned  as  a fortified  town  of  some  im- 
portance; and  it  seems  to  have  retained  its  consider- 
ation under  the  Ixanbsml  rule.  ( procop  B.  G.  ii.  12; 
P.  Diac.  But  Lang.  vL  18-)  The  modern  city  of 
Norora  is  a flourishing  place,  with  about  16.000 
inhabitants,  bat  has  no  ancient  remains.  [E.  H.  U j 
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NOVAS.  AD. 

NOVAS,  AD,  a fortress  of  Upper  Moesia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Danube,  and  on  the  road  from  Vimi- 
nacium  to  Nicotnedia.  (/tin.  Ant  p.  218.)  It 
lay  about  48  mile*  E.  of  the  former  of  those  towns. 
It  is  identified  with  Kolumbatz,  where  there  are 
still  traces  of  ancient  fortifications.  [T.  H.  D.] 
NOVAS,  AD,  a station  in  IUyricam  (Anion, 
/tin  ),  which  has  been  identified  with  Runttvich  in 
the  Imoschi,  where  several  Latin  inscriptions  have 
been  found,  principally  dedications  to  Jupiter,  from 
soldiers  of  the  1st  and  13th  legions,  who  were  quar- 
tered there.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte* 
negro,  voL  ii.  p.  149.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NOV  EM  CRAKIS,  in  South  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Jerusalem  It  in.  between  Lectoce  [Lkctock] 
and  Acunum,  supposed  to  be  Anconne  on  the 
Rhone.  [G.  L.] 

NOVEM  PAGI  is  the  name  given  by  Pliny  (iii. 
5.  s.  8)  to  a “pnpulus"  or  community  of  Etruria, 
the  site  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  They  are  gene- 
rally placed,  but  without  any  real  authority,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Forum  ClodiL  (Dennis’s  Etruria, 
vul.  L p.  273.)  [K.  H.  B.j 

NOVE'SIUM,  a fortified  place  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
tne  Rhine,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hist. 
iv.  26,  33, 35.  Ac.,  ▼.  22).  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Antoni ne  Itin.  and  in  tlie  Table.  Tliere  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  position  of  Noveainm,  which  is 
Sense,  between  Culonia  Agrippina  (Coin)  and  Gel- 
duba  (Ge/b  or  Gellep).  [Gklduba.]  Novesinm  fell 
into  ruins,  and  was  repaired  by  Julian,  A.  D.  359. 
(Amra.  Marc,  xriii.  2.)  [G.  L.] 

NOV1MAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  tbe  Table 
after  M<*a  (Meson).  M<*a  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
It  in.  on  the  road  between  Andomatunum  (Langres) 
and  Tullum  (Tout).  Novimagus  is  Sevfchdteau,  on 
tlie  same  side  of  the  river  Mosa  us  Meuvi.  but  the 
distance  in  the  Table  is  not  correct  [G.  L.l 
NOVIODU'NUM  (NooufoWdv).  1.  A town  of 
the  Bituriges,  in  Gallia.  Caesar,  after  the  capture  of 
Genabum  (Orleans),  b.  c.  52,  crossed  the  Loire,  to 
relieve  the  Boii,  who  were  attacked  by  Vercingetorix. 
The  position  of  the  Boii  is  not  certain  [Bouj. 
On  his  march  Caesar  came  to  Noviodnnum  of  l he 
Bituriges  (B.  G.  vii.  12),  which  surrendered.  But 
on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry  of  Vercingetorix, 
the  townsmen  shut  their  gates,  and  manned  the 
walls.  Tliere  was  a cavalry  fight  between  the 
Romans  and  Vercingetorix  before  tlie  town,  and 
Caesar  got  a victory  by  the  help  of  the  German 
horse.  Upon  this  tlie  town  again  surrendered,  and 
Caesar  marched  on  to  Avaricum  (Bourges). 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  this  narrative  which  will  de- 
termine tbe  site  of  Noviodunuin.  D'Anville  thinks 
that  Caesar  must  have  passed  Avaricum,  leaving  it 
on  hU  right;  and  so  he  suppo!*ea  that  Nouam,  a 
name  something  like  Noviodunum,  may  be  the  place. 
I)e  Valotis  places  Noviodunum  at  Neury-sur-Be- 
renjon,  win- re  it  is  said  tliere  are  remains  ; but  this 
proves  nothing. 

2.  A town  of  the  Aedni  on  the  Loire.  The  place 
was  afterwards  called  Neviraum,  as  the  name  ap- 
pears in  the  Antonine  Itin.  In  the  Table  it  is  cor- 
rupied  into  Ebrinutn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ne- 
viniutn  is  Severs,  which  has  its  name  from  the 
little  river  Nievre,  which  flows  into  the  Loire. 

In  ii.  c.  52  Caesar  had  made  Noviodunum,  which 
he  describes  as  in  a convenient  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  a depot  (B.  G.  vii.  55).  He  had  his 
hewtages  there,  com,  his  military  chest,  with  tlie 
mooey  itt  it  allowed  him  from  home  fur  tlie  war,  his 
YOU  II. 
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own  and  his  army’s  baggage,  and  a great  number  of 
horses  which  had  been  bought  for  him  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  After  his  failure  before  Gcrguvia,  the  Aedtii 
at  Noviodunum  massacred  those  who  were  there  to 
look  after  stores,  the  negotiatores,  and  the  travellers 
who  were  in  the  place.  They  divided  the  money 
among  them  and  the  horses,  carried  off  in  boats  ail 
the  com  that  they  could,  and  burnt  the  rest  or 
threw  it  into  the  river.  Thinking  they  could  not 
hold  the  town,  they  burnt  it.  It  was  a regular 
Gallic  outbreak,  performed  in  its  true  national  style. 
This  was  a great  loss  to  Cnesar ; ami  it  may  seem 
that  he  was  imprudent  in  leaving  such  great  stores 
in  the  power  of  treacherous  allies.  But  he  was  in 
straits  during  this  year,  and  probably  bo  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  he  did. 

Dion  Cassius  (xl.  38)  tells  the  story  out  of 
Caesar  of  tlie  affair  of  Noviodunum.  He  states  in- 
correctly what  Caesar  did  on  the  occasion,  and  he 
shows  that  he  neither  understood  his  original,  nor 
knew  what  be  was  writing  about. 

3.  A town  of  the  Suessionea,  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  ii.  12).  Caesar  (n.  c.  57),  after  leaving  the 
A xona  (Aime),  entered  the  territory  «*f  the  Sties- 
siones,  and  making  one  day’s  long  march,  reached 
Noviodunum,  which  was  surrounded  by  a high  wall 
and  a broad  ditch.  The  place  surrendered  to  Caesar. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Noviodunum  Suesrio- 
num  was  the  place  afterwards  called  Augusta 
[Augusta  SueshionumJ,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIODU'NUM  (NooofoAn/vov).  1.  A place  in 
Pannonia  Superior,  on  the  great  road  lending  from 
Aemona  to  Siscia,  on  the  southern  hunk  of  the  Savus. 
(Pt<»l.  ii.  15.  § 4;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  259;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Novindum.)  Its  modern 
name  is  Sovigrad. 

2.  A town  and  fortress  in  Lower  Moesia,  a little 
above  the  point  where  the  Danube  divides  itself  into 
several  amis.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 1 1.)  Near  this  town 
the  emperor  Valens  constructed  a bridge  over  the 
Danube  for  his  expedition  against  the  Greuthungi. 
(Atom.  Marc.  xxviL  1.)  Some  writers  have  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Noviudanum  is  the 
point  at  which  Darius  ordered  a bridge  to  be  built 
when  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Scythians.  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  of 
Celtic  origin.  According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(p.  226)  Noviodunum  was  the  station  of  the  legio  n. 
Hercules,  while  according  to  the  u Notitia  Imperii " 
it  had  the  legio  I.  Jovia  for  its  garrison.  During 
tlie  later  period  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place  bad  been  destroy ed,  but  they  were 
restored  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Arid.  iv.  1 1 ; comp. 
Hierocl.  p.  637 ; and  Constant.  Purph.  de  Them.  ii.  1, 
where  tbe  place  is  called  Nafidfovrer  and  Nafftd- 
Soisvor).  The  Civitas  Nova  in  Jomandes  (Get.  5) 
is  probably  the  same  as  Noviodunum  ; ami  it  is 
generally  believed  that  its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modem  ItacsL  [L.  S.] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (Noufyuryoi).  1.  A town  in 
Gallia, which  afterwards  hail  the  name  Lexovii  [Lex* 
ovil],  which  was  that  of  a people  of  Celtica.  In 
the  Greek  text  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 2),  as  it  is  at 
present  printed,  the  word  Limen  (Ai^v)  is  put 
after  the  name  Noeomagus.  But  this  is  not  true, 
for  Noviomagua  .is  Lisieux,  which  is  not  on  the 
sea,  though  tlie  territory  of  tlie  Lexovii  extended  to 
the  sea. 

2.  Afterwards  Nkmetks,  in  Gallia,  the  capital  of 
the  Nemetae  or  Nemetes  [Nemetes.]  The  name 
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is  Noeomagns  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 17).  In  Am-  I 
niiamiH  Marcellinn*  (xv.  11,  xvi.  2)  and  the  Nothin  | 
Imp.  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  the  people,  NVmetes 
or  Nemetae.  It  is  now  Speier,  near  the  small  stream  J 
called  S/teierbach,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  In 
some  of  the  late  Notitiae  wc  rend  “ civitoa  Kemetuin, 
id  est,  Spira.”  (D’Anville,  A otic*,  ifc.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Batavi,  is  the  Dutch  town  of 
Nymegen,  on  the  Valuilis  ( Waal).  It  is  marked  in 
the  Table  as  a chief  town.  D’Anville  observes  that 
the  station  Ad  Dundecimum  [DnoDKciMUM,  Ad] 
is  placed  by  tlie  Table  on  a Roman  road,  and  next 
t«  Noviomagus  ; and  that  this  shows  that  Novio- 
magua  had  a territory,  for  capital  pliers  used  to 
reckon  the  distances  from  their  city  to  the  limits  of 
their  territory. 

4.  A town  of  the  Ritnriges  Vivtsci.  (Ptol.  ii.  7. 

§ 8.)  [Bituriqes  Vivisci.] 

5.  A town  of  the  Reini.  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a mad  which,  leading  from  Durocortonim  {Reims)  to 
a position  named  Moaa,  must  cross  the  Maas  at 
Mattson  [Mosomaouh.]  Noviomagus  is  xii.  from 
Durocortorum,  and  it  is  supposed -by  D’Anville  to  be 
Nenrille. 

6.  A town  of  the  Treriri,  is  placed  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  xiii.  from  Trier,  on  the  Mosel.  In  the 
TaMe  it  is  viii.,  hut  as  viii.  is  far  from  the  truth, 
D’Anville  supposes  that  the  v.  in  the  Table  should 
he  x.  The  river  bends  a good  deal  below  Trier,  and 
in  one  of  the  elbows  which  it  forms  is  Neumagen, 
the  representative  of  Noviomagus.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Ansoniass  poem  ( Mosella . v.  11):— 

“ Novimagum  divi  castra  inelita  Constant  ini." 

It  is  said  that  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
at  Neumagen. 

7.  A town  of  the  Verocnandui.  In  the  Antonine 

Itin.  this  place  is  fixed  at  27  M.  P.  from  Soissotts, 
and  34  M P.  from  Amiens.  But  their  distances,  as 
D’Anville  says,  are  not  exact,  for  Noviodunum  is 
Nog  on,  which  is  further  from  Amiens  ami  nearer  to 
SoUsons  than  the  Itin.  fixes  it.  The  alteration  of 
the  name  Noviomagus  to  Nogon  is  made  clearer 
when  we  know  that  in  a middle  age  document  the 
name  is  Noviomum,  from  which  to  A logon  the  change 
is  easv.  [0.  L ] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (N otipayos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 28), 
eajiital  of  the  Regni  in  Britannia  Priina,  marked  in 
the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  472)  as  the  first  station  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Durovemum,  and  ns  10  miles 
distant  from  the  former  town.  It  has  been  variously 
placed  at  Woodeote  in  Surrey,  ami  Hohcood  Hill  in 
Kent.  Camden,  who  adopts  the  former  site  in  his 
description  of  Surrey  { p.  192),  seems  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Kent  (p.  219)  to  prefer  the  latter;  where 
on  the  little  river  Ravensboitm,  there  atill  remain 
traces  of  ramparts  and  ditches  of  a vast  extent. 
This  site  would  also  agree  better  with  the  distances 
In  the  Itinerary.  [T.  H D.J 

NOVIOREGUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  a road  from  Bnnligala  {Bordeaux) 
to  Mediolanum  Santonum  {Saintrs) ; and  between 
Tamttum  {Talmon  or  TaUemtmt)  and  Mediolanum. 
D’Anville  suppjses  Novioregum  to  be  Ragan  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gironde  ; but  this  place  is  quite 
out  of  the  direct  road  to  Saintes.  as  D’Anville 
admits.  He  has  to  correct  the  distance  also  in  the 
Itin.  between  Tamnum  and  Novioregum  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  distant*  between  Talmon  and 
Hogan.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIUM  (Noofoov,  Ptol.  ii  6.  § 22),  a town 
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I of  the  Artabri  in  Hispanta  Tarraronensis,  idm- 
I lifted  by  some  with  Porto  Monro , by  others  with 
Nagn.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVIIT8  (Noowiot,  Pt<d.  ii.  3.  § 2),  a river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  nr  Caledonia, 
flowing  into  the  estuary  Ituna  (or  Sidicog  Firth), 
now  the  Nith.  [!.  H.  D.l 

NOVUM  COMUM.  [Com  cm.] 

NUAKSIUM  (Novbmiw),  a town  of  Germany, 
mentioned  only  bv  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 29).  It  was 
probably  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Cliatti,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fritdar,  though  other*  identify 
its  site  with  that  of  castle  Nienkm  in  Westphalia , 
near  Neheim.  (Wilhelm.  German  ien.p.  188.)  [L.S.] 
NUBA  LACUS.  [Nioeik.] 

NUBAF  (Now^ei,  Strab.  xxrii.  pp.  786,  819; 
Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 30.  Strph.  B.  s.  r.;  also  NoufoTut  and 
Nots§dS«f ; Nubei,  Plin.  vi.  30.  s.  34),  were  a negro 
race,  situated  S.  of  Mcroe  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  when  they  first  appear  in  history 
were  composed  of  independent  clans  governed  by 
i their  several  chieftains.  From  the  Nubae  is  derived 
the  modem  appellation  of  Nubia,  a region  which 
properly  does  not  belong  to  ancient  geography  ; yet 
the  ancient  Nubae  differed  in  many  respects,  both  in 
the  extent  of  their  country  and  their  national  cha- 
racter, fnun  the  modem  Nubians. 

Their  name  is  Aegyptinn,  and  came  from  tlie 
Nile- valley  to  Europe.  From  remote  periods  Ae- 
gyjit  and  Aethiopia  imported  from  the  regions  S. 
of  Merue  ivory,  ebony,  and  gold;  and  gold,  in  the 
language  of  Aegypt,  was  Noah;  and  thus  the  gold- 
producing  districts  S.  of  Sennaar  (Mcroe),  and  in 
Kordo/an,  were  designated  by  the  merchants  trad- 
ing with  them  as  the  land  of  Noub.  Even  in  the 
present  day  the  Copts  who  live  on  the  lower  Nile 
call  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  above  Assouan 
(Syene)  Nubah, — a name  indeed  disowned  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  given,  and  of  which  the  origin  and 
import  are  unknown  to  those  who  give  it-  Kvr- 
dofun , separated  from  Aegypt  by  a desert  which 
can  be  easily  crossed,  and  containing  no  obstructing 
population  of  settled  and  warlike  tribes,  lay  almost 
within  view  of  Aethiopia  and  the  country  N.  of  it ; 
and  the  Nubae,  though  of  a different  race,  were 
familiarly  known  by  all  who  drank  of  the  waters  of 
the  Lower  Nile.  The  occupation*  of  the  Nubae 
brought  them  into  immediate  contact  with  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  their  more  civilised  neighbours. 
They  were  the  water-carriers  and  caravan-guide*. 
They  were  employed  also  in  the  trade  of  Libya  In- 
terior, and,  until  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Eastern 
Africa,  were  generally  known  to  the  ancients  as  a 
nomad e people,  who  roamed  over  the  wastes  between 
the  8.  of  Meroe  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Nor,  indeed,  were  they  without  settled  habitations  : 
the  country  immediately  N.  of  Kordt>/an  is  not  en- 
tirely barren. but  lies  within  the  limit  of  the  periodical 
ruins,  and  the  hamlets  of  the  Nubae  were  scattered 
over  the  meadow  tracts  that  divide  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  independence  of  the 
tribes  was  probably  owing  to  their  di.-persed  habi- 
tations. In  the  thinl  century  a.  d.  they  seem  to 
have  become  more  compact  and  civilised;  for  when 
the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  a.  d.  285 — 
305,  withdrew  from  the  Nile-valley  above  rhiiae, 
they  placed  in  it  and  ill  the  stations  up  the  river 
colonies  of  Nobatae  (Nubae,  Ncu/£d5«j)  from  the 
western  desert.  These  settlements  may  be  regarded 
as  the  germ  of  the  present  Nubia.  Supported  by 
the  Romans  who  needed  them  aa  a barrier  aguiu»l 
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the  Blemmyet,  and  reinforced  by  their  kindred  from 
SW.,  civilised  also  in  some  measure  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Chrmtiunity  among  them,  these  wander- 
ing negroes  became  an  agricultural  race,  maintained 
themselves  against  the  ruder  trilies  of  the  eastern 
deserts,  and  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d.  were  firmly 
established  as  far  S.  perhaps  as  the  Second  Cataract. 
(Procop.  Bell.  Persic . i.  c.  15.)  In  the  following 
century  the  Nuhae  were  for  a time  overwlielmed  by 
the  Arabs,  and  their  growing  civilisation  was 
checked.  Their  employment  as  caravan-guides  was 
diminished  by  the  introduction  of  the  camel,  and 
their  numbers  were  thinned  by  the  increased  activity 
of  the  slave-trade;  since  the  Arabian  invaders  fuund 
these  sturdy  and  docile  negroes  a marketable  com- 
modity on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea.  But 
within  a century  and  a half  the  Nuhae  again  appear 
as  the  predominant  race  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  its 
tributaries.  1 lie  entire  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
Dvngola  inclusive  down  to  the  frontier  of  Aegypt,  is 
in  tlieir  hands,  and  the  ii.ime  Nubia  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  geography. 

The  more  ancient  Nuhae  were  settled  in  the  hills 
of  Kordofan.  SW.  of  Merue.  (Kuppell,  Keisn  in 
Nubim,  p.  32.)  The  language  of  the  Nubians  of 
the  Nile  at  this  day  is  radically  the  same  with 
that  of  nor!  hem  Konhfan;  and  their  numbers 
were  possibly  underrated  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
acquainted  with  such  tribes  only  as  wandered  north* 
ward  in  quest  of  service  with  the  caravans  from 
Coptos  and  Philae  to  the  harbours  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Tlie  ancient  geographers,  indeed,  mention  the  Nu 
hie  as  a scattered  race.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy 
each  assign  to  them  a different  position.  Ptolemy 
(iv.  6.  § 16)  dissevers  them  from  the  Nile,  doubtless 
erroneously,  and  places  tliem  W.  of  the  Abyssinian 
niouuiains.  near  the  river  Gir  and  in  cl<*«  contact 
with  the  Ganunantes.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  819)  s|«aks 
of  them  as  a great  nation  of  Lybia,  dwelling  in  nu- 
merous independent  communities  between  the  lali- 
tude  of  Merue  and  the  great  bends  of  the  Nile,— 
i.  e.  in  Dungola.  Lastly,  Pliny  (vi.  30.  s.  34) 
acts  tliem  8 days  W.  of  the  island  of  the  Semberriuu* 
{Sennaar).  All  these  accounts,  however,  may  be 
reconciled  by  assuming  Kordofan  to  have  been  the 
original  home  of  the  Nuhae,  whence  they  stretched 
themselves  N.  and  W.  accordingly  as  they  found 
room  for  tillage,  caravan  routes,  or  weaker  tribes  of 
nomades. 

The  Pharaohs  made  many  settlements  in  Nubia, 
and  a considerable  Aegyptian  population  was  intro- 
duced among  the  native  Aethiopian  tribes  as  far 
& as  the  island  of  Gagandes  (Argo),  or  even  Ctbel- 
el-BirkeL  (Lat.  18°  25'  N.)  It  is  not  certain 
whether  any  of  the  present  races  of  Nubia  can  be 
regarded  as  descendants  of  these  colonials.  Their 
presence,  however,  is  attested  by  a series  of  monu- 
ments embracing  nearly  live  whole  period  of  Aegyptian 
architecture.  These  monuments  represent  three 
eras  in  architectural  history.  (I)  The  first  com- 
prehends the  temples  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ains ; (2)  the  second,  the  temples  which  are  de- 
lac  I ied  from  the  rocks,  but  emulate  in  their  massive 
proportions  their  original  types;  (3)  the  third 
eiiihrare*  those  smaller  and  more  graceful  edifices, 
such  a-*  are  those  of  dart  hum  and  Dandour,  in  which 
tlic  solid  ma-vses  of  the  first  style  are  wholly  laid 
aside.  Of  these  structures,  however,  though  seated 
in  their  land,  the  Nubae  were  not  tlie  authors  ; mid 
they  most  be  regarded  either  as  the  works  of  a race 
cognate  will)  the  Aegyptiaus,  who  spread  their  civi- 
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lisation  northward  through  the  Nile-valley,  or  of 
colonists  from  the  Thebaid,  who  carved  upon  tlie 
walla  of  Iptambul , Semtuh,  and  Soleh  the  titles 
and  victories  of  Raineses  the  Great.  [W.  B.  I).] 
NUCE'RIA  (SovKtpia:  Pth.  JSovKfphos  or  Noo- 
ttpiro f : Nucerinus).  1.  Sumamed  Auatkuna 
(Nocera  dei  Pagan  i),  a considerable  city  of  Campa- 
nia, situated  16  miles  SIC.  from  Nola,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Samoa,  about  9 inilea  from  its  mouth. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  247;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  /tin.  AnL  p.  109.) 
Tlie  origin  of  its  distinctive  appellation  is  unknown; 
the  analogous  cases  of  Tennum  Sidicinum  and  others 
would  lead  ua  to  supp«e  that  the  Alfatemi  were  a 
tribe  or  people  of  which  Nticeria  was  the  chief  town; 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  them  as  such.  Pliny, 
however,  notices  the  Alfatemi  among  the  “ populi* 
of  Campania,  apart  from  Nuceria  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9); 
and  we  learn  from  their  coins  that  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  were  of  Oscan  race,  used  the  desig- 
nation of  Nucerini  Alfatemi  (u  Nufkrinuin  Alafa- 
temura”),  which  we  find  applied  to  them  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  (WovKtpia  tj  ’A A tpariptnj 
koA ovfxtni,  Diod.  xix.  65;  Nuceria  Alfuterna,  Liv. 
ix.  41;  Friedliinder,  Oskische  Muuztn,  p.  21).  Tlie 
first  mention  of  Nuceria  in  history  occurs  in  b.c.  315, 
during  the  Second  Sainnite  War,  when  its  citizens, 
who  were  at  this  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Romans,  were  induced  to  abandon  their  allanee,  and 
make  common  cause  with  the  Samuites  (Diod.  xix. 
65).  In  u.c.  308  they  were  punished  for  their  de- 
fection by  the  consul  Fabius,  who  invaded  their  ter- 
ritory, and  laid  siege  to  their  city,  till  he  compelled 
them  to  an  unqualified  submission.  (Liv.  ix.  41.) 
No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  till  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when, in  u.c.  216,  Hannibal,  having  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  Nola,  turned  his  anus 
against  Nuceria,  and  with  much  better  success;  far 
though  the  citizens  at  first  offered  a vigorous  resist- 
ance, they  were  soon  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render: the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder  and  totally 
destroyed,  while  tlie  surviving  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge in  the  other  cities  of  Campania.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
15;  Appian,  I\m.  63.)  After  Hannibal  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  hold  on  Campania,  the  fu- 
gitive Nucerians  were  restored  (me.  210);  but,  in- 
stead of  being  agaiu  established  in  their  native  city, 
they  were,  at  their  own  request,  settled  at  Atella, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  being  transferred  to  Ca- 
latia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  3 ; Appian.  -ftmiA.  49.)  How 
Nuceria  itself  was  repeopled  we  are  not  informed, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  again  became  a flourishing 
municipal  town,  with  a territory  extending  down  to 
the  sea-coast  (Pol.  iii.  91),  ami  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  in  his  day  one  of  the  inqiortant  towns  of 
Campania.  (Cic.  dt  fag.  Agr.  ii.  31.)  Its  territory 
was  ravaged  by  C.Papius  in  the  Social  War,  u.c.  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42);  and  if  we  may  trust  the  state- 
ment of  Floras,  the  city  itself  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered in  the  same  war.  (Flor.  iii.  18.  §11.)  It 
again  suffered  a similar  calamity  in  b.c.  73,  at  the 
hands  of  Spartacus  (Id.  iii.  20.  § 5);  and,  according 
to  Appian,  it  was  one  of  the  towns  which  the  Tri- 
umvirs assigned  to  tlieir  veterans  fur  their  occu- 
pation (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3):  but  from  the  Liber 
Coloniaraui  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  colony 
was  not  settled  there  until  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  under  Augustus.  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  235.)  ll  is  there  termed  Nuceria  Constantia,  an 
epithet  found  also  in  the  Itinerary.  {I tin.  Ant. 
p.  129.)  Ptolemy  also  attests  its  colonial  rank 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 69);  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus 
o o 2 
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that  it  received  a fresh  accession  of  veteran  sol-  pidnm  and  Matina;  hot  was  not  on  the  line  of  th$ 
diem  as  colonists  under  Nero.  (Tac.  Arro.  xiiL  31.)  Via  Aemilia.  It  ia  probably  represented  by  the  v»l— 
It  was  not  long  after  this  new  settlement  that  lage  of  Luzzara.  near  t luattalla , on  the  right  bank 
a violent  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  colonists  of  of  the  Po.  (Clurer.  ItaL  p.  281.) 

Poinpeii  and  Nuceria,  which  ended  in  a serion*  tu-  4.  A city  of  Bruttinm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
mult,  not  without  bloodshed  (Id.  xiv.  17)  This  Terinn,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  but  the 
is  the  last  mention  of  Nuceria  that  we  find  in  his-  existence  of  which  ia  clearly  established  by  its  coins, 
tory  under  the  Roman  Empire;  but  its  name  appears  which  have  the  Gtt»k  inscription  NOTKPINnN 
in  the  Itineraries,  and  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  (those  of  Nuceria  Alfaterna  having  uniformly  Oscan 
Procopius.  The  decisive  battle  between  Nar.-es  and  legends),  and  indicate  a close  connection  with  Terina 
TeTas,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  and  Rhegium.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem 
Italy,  a.  i>.  533.  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  on  town  of  Xoccra,  situated  on  a hill  about  4 miles  from 
the  banks  of  the  Samus,  called  by  Procopius  the  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Sa- 
Draco.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  35.)  We  learn  also  that  it  ruto.  Considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city  are 
was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  still  visible  there,  which  have  been  regarded  by  many 
a dignity  that  it  has  retained  without  Interruption  writers  as  those  of  Terina  (Miliingen,  Ancient  Coimt, 
down  to  the  present  day.  Its  modem  appellation  of  p.  25,  Xumismaligue  de  VAnc.  Italic,  p.  58).  It  » 
Xoeera  dei  Pagani  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  not  improbable  that  the  Notarpta  cited  by  Stephanua 
that  in  the  13th  century  a body  of  Saracens  were  ea-  of  Byzantium  from  Philistus  is  the  city  in  question, 
tablislied  there  by  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  There  are  though  he  terms  it  a city  of  Tyrrktnia,  which  must 
no  remain*  of  antiquity  at  Xoeera,  except  a very  old  in  any  case  be  erroneous.  [K.  H.  B.] 

chun  k,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  an 
ancient  temple.  (Rotnauclli,  voL  iii.  p.  602.) 

It  was  at  Nuceria  that  the  great  line  of  high-road, 
which,  quitting  the  Appian  Way  at  Capua,  proceeded 
directly  S.  to  Rhegium,  began  to  ascend  the  range  of 
hills  that  separate  the  Bay  of  Xaplet  from  that  of 
Salerno,  or  the  Posidonian  gulf,  as  it  wan  called  by 
the  ancient*.  Strabo  reckons  the  distance  from  Pom- 
pi,  through  Nuceria  to  Marcina,  on  the  latter  hav, 
at  120  stadia  (15  Roman  miles)  (Strab.  v.  p.  251),  NCCBR1A  11*  BHirmt’M. 

which  is  less  than  the  truth ; Nucena  being,  in  fact,  NUDIONNUM,  in  the  Table,  is  prohably  the  same 
7 geographical  miles,  or  70  stadia,  from  Pompeii,  place  as  Noeodunum  of  the  Diablintes.  [Noko- 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  near  Salerno,  duxi'M.]  [G.  L.] 

The  inscription  at  Polla  (Forum  Popillii)  gives  the  NlTDIUM  (Nou$io»')t  a town  founded  by  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Nuceria  at  51  M.  P.;  while  it  Minvae,  in  Triphylia  in  Elis,  but  which  was  destroyed 
reckons  only  33  from  thence  to  Capua.  The  Itine-  by  the  Eleians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  148). 
vary  gives  16  from  Nuceria  to  Nola.  and  21  from  NU1THONES.  a German  tribe,  mentioned  by 
Nola  to  Capua.  (Orel!.  Inter.  3308;  Motninscn,  Tacitus  (derm.  40)  as  inhabiting  t lie  banks  of  tire 
Inter.  H.  X.  6276;  Itin.  AnL  p.  109).  Albis  {Elbe),  to  the  SW.  of  the  Longobanli.  They 

in  common  with  other  neighbouring  tribes  worshipped 
Ertha,  that  is,  the  Earth.  In  some  editions  the 
name  is  written  Nnrtones;  *n  that  nothing  definite 
can  be  said  either  in  regard  to  the  import  of  their 
name  or  to  the  exact  locality  they  inhabited.  [L.S.] 
NUIUS  (Novfou  4k€o\ ai,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 6;  in  the 
Latin  translation,  **  Nnnii  ostia”),  a river  of  Interior 
Libya,  which  discharged  haelf  into  the  sea  to  the  S. 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana.  It  has  been  identified 

2.  (JVocero),  a town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  with  that  which  is  called  in  the  Ship  journal  of 

Flaini nian  Way,  between  Foruin  Flaminii  an<l  the  Hanna,  Lixus  (Ai'foi,  Grog.  Grace.  Min.,  p.  5,  eti. 
nctual  pass  uf  the  Apennines.  It  is  mentioned  by  MQIIer),  and  by  Scyiax  of  Caryanda  (if  the  present 
Strabo  as  a town  of  considerable  population,  owing  to  text  be  correct),  Xiox  (Eiwe.  p.  53).  and  by  Poly- 
its  situation  on  so  frequented  a line  of  road,  as  well  bius  ( ap . PUn.  v.  1),  Cosknir.  The  Lybian  river 
as  to  a manufacture  of  wooden  vessels  for  household  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Mauretanian  river, 
utensil*.  Pliny  designates  the  inhabitants  as  “ Nu-  ami  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Scyiax 
cerini  cognomire  F .vonienses  et  Canadian!,"  but  the  (/.  c. : comp.  Artemidoms,  ap  Strab.  xvii.  p.  829; 
origin  of  both  appellations  is  quite  unknown.  Pto-  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  A(y( ; Aifo,  Hecat.  Fr.  328:  Af£, 
Icmy  terms  it  a Colon  ia.  but  it  is  not  mentioned  as  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §§  2,  13;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  10.  § 6; 
such  by  any  other  writer.  If  this  is  not  a mistake,  Plin.  v.  1),  and  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
it  must  have  been  one  of  those  settled  by  Trajan  o*“  river  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady • el- K hot.  falling  into 
Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  401.)  The  modem  the  sea  at  El-'Arftch,  where  Barth  ( Wandenmgm, 
city  of  Xocira,  a small  place,  though  an  episcopal  see  pp.  23 — 25)  found  ruins  of  the  ancient  Lixus.  The 
of  great  antiquity,  undoubtedly  retains  the  ane'ent  Lixus  of  Hatmo,  or  Nuius  of  Ptolemy,  is  the  Qutul- 
site.  It  was  situated  12  miles  from  Forum  Flaininii  Dra  ( Warty- Dra ),  which  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
and  15  from  Fulginium  (Foligno),  (Strab.  v.  p.  227 ; Allot  of  Morocco  sends  to  the  Saham  in  lat.  32°:  a 
Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §53;  Itin.  Ant.  river  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  nearly  dry,  and 
p.  311;  I tin.  Ilier.  p.  6 1 4.)  which  Renou  ( Erplnr.  de  VAlg.  Hitt,  ft  Geogr. 

3.  A town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  mentioned  only  by  vol.  viii.  pp.  65 — 78)  considers  to  lie  a sixth  longer 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §46),  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  than  the  Rhine.  It  flows  at  first  from  N.  toS.,  until, 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regium  Le-  in  N.  lat  29°  and  W.  long.  5°,  it  turns  almost  at  right 
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angles  to  its  former  course,  runs  to  the  W.,  and  after 
passing  through  the  great  fresh-water  lake  of  Dtbaid , 
enters  the  sea  at  Cape  Nun.  The  name  of  this  cape, 
bo  celebrated  in  the  Portuguese  discoveries  of  the 
1 5th  century,  appears  to  have  a much  older  origin 
than  lias  been  supposed,  and  goes  hack  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  Kdrisi  speaks  of  a town,  Nul  or  Wadi 
A ’mm,  somcwlwt  more  to  the  S.,  and  three  days’  jour- 
ney in  the  interior:  Leo  Africanua  calls  it  Belad  de 
Non.  (Humboldt,  Aspects  of  Nature , voL  i.  pp. 
118 — 120,  trans.)  [E.B.  J.] 

NUMANA  (N ovfiara:  Elk.  Numanas:  Umana\ 
a town  of  Picenum,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of  that 
province,  8 miles  S.  of  Ancona,  at  tlie  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  promontory  called  Mona 
Cameras.  (Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 21; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6;  1 tin. . Ant.  p.  312.)  Its  foundation 
is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Siculi;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  not  a mistake;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Numana  as  well  as  Ancona  was  colonised 
by  Sicilian  Greeks , as  late  as  the  time  of  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history; 
but  .Silius  Italicus  enumerates  it  among  the  towns 
of  Picenum  in  the  Secoud  Punic  War ; and  we 
learn  front  inscriptions  that  it  was  a municipal  town, 
and  apparently  one  of  some  consideration,  as  its 
name  is  associated  with  the  important  cities  of 
Aesis  and  Auximum.  (SiL  Ital.  viii.  431 ; Grater, 
Jnscr.  p.  446.  I.  2 ; Orell.  Imcr.  3899,  3900.) 
The  Itineraries  place  it  8 miles  from  Ancona  and 
10  from  Potentia.  {I tin.  AuL  p.  312;  Tub.  Teut.) 
It  was  in  early  ages  an  episcopal  see,  but  this  was 
afterwards  united  with  that  of  Ancona.  The  an- 
cient city  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
eighth  century ; and  the  modern  Umana  in  a poor 
place.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NUMA'NTIA  (Nounacrla,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56  ; 
No/iaJ'Tta,  Stepli.  B.  I.  r.),  the  capital  of  the  Are- 
vaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  the  most  fa- 
mous city  in  ail  Celliberia,  according  to  Strabo  (iii. 
p.  162)  and  Mela  (ii.  6).  Pliny  however  (iii.  3. 
a.  4),  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Pelendones, 
which  also  agrees  with  tlie  It  in.  Ant.  (p  442).  It 
is  repre>ented  as  situated  on  au  eminence  of  mode- 
rate height,  but  great  steepness,  and  approachable 
only  ou  one  side,  which  whs  defended  by  ditches 
and  intrenchments.  (Flor.  ii.  18 ; On*,  v.  7 ; 
Appian,  B.  Ilisp.  76,  91.)  The  Durius  Howed  near 
it,  and  also  another  small  river,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned.  (Appian,  B.  Ilisp.  76;  Dion  Cass.  Er. 
82.  ed.  Fnbr.  L p.  35.)  It  was  on  the  road  from  As- 
turica  to  Caoaraugusta  (/ tin . Ant.  1.  c.),  and  hail  a 
circumference  of  24  stadia  (Appian,  B.  Ilisp.  90; 
Oran.  I c .) ; but  was  not  surruunded  with  walls. 
(Floras,  L c.)  Its  memorable  siege  and  destruction 
by  Scipio  Africanus,  B.  c.  134,  ane  related  by  Appian 
(48 — 98),  Eutropius  (iv.  17),  Cicero  ( de  Off.  i.  11), 
Strabo  ( L c.),  Ac.  The  ruins  at  Puente  de  Don 
Guarrxiy  probably  mark  the  site  of  this  once  fa- 
mous city.  (Aldrete,  Ant.  Ilisp.  i.  6;  Flore*,  Esp. 
S.  vii.  p 276;  D’Anville,  Mens,  de  l Acad,  des 
Jnscr.  Vul,  xh  p.  770,  cited  by  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  455.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NUME'NIUM  (N ovpfrior,  Stadiiam.  298),  a 
small  island  with  a spring  of  fresh  water,  55  stadia 
from  Paphos;  perhaps  the  same  as  that  described  by 
Pliny  (“contra  Neumpaphum  Hiemccpia,"  v.  35). 
Strabo  (xlv.  pp.  683,  684)  has  an  inland  town  Hie- 
naepiia  [E.8.J.] 

NUMI'CIUS  (Nofdeufs : Rio  Torto ),  a small  river 
yt  Laliuui,  (lowing  into  the  sea  between  Laviuium 
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and  Ardea.  It  is  mentioned  almost  exclusively  in 
reference  to  the  legendary  history  of  Aeneas,  w ho, 
according  to  tlie  poetical  tradition,  adopted  also  by 
the  Roman  historians,  was  buried  on  its  banks,  where 
he  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges, 
and  had  a sacred  grove  and  Ucroum.  (Liv.  i.  2; 
Diouya.  i.  64 : Viet.  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  1 4 : Ovid.  Met, 
xiv.  598 — 608;  Tibuil.  ii.  5.39 — 44.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  grove  of  Jupiter  Indiges  was  one  of 
Anna  Perenna,  originally  a Roman  divinity,  and 
probably  the  tutelary  nymph  of  tlie  river,  but  who 
was  brought  also  into  connection  with  Aeneas  by 
tlie  legends  of  later  times,  which  represented  her  as 
tiie  sister  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage.  Tlie  fables 
connected  with  her  are  related  at  full  by  Ovid  (East. 
iii.  545—  564),  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  28 — 
201).  Both  of  these  poets  speak  of  the  Numiciua 
as  a small  stream,  with  stagnant  waters  and  ree>ly 
hanks:  but  they  afford  no  clue  to  its  situation,  be- 
yond the  genera]  intimation  tliat  it  was  in  the 
Laurentine  territory,  an  appellation  which  is  some- 
times used,  by  the  poets  especially,  with  very  vague 
latitude.  But  Pliny,  in  enumerating  the  places  along 
the  coast  of  Latiuin,  mentions  tlie  river  Numiciua 
between  Laurent  uni  and  Ardea;  and  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Dionysius  it  would  seem  that  he  certainly 
conceived  tlie  hattle  in  which  Aeneas  was  slain  to 
have  been  fought  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea,  but 
nearer  the  former  city.  Hence  the  Rio  Torto , a 
small  river  with  a sluggish  and  winding  stream, 
which  forms  a considerable  marsh  near  its  outlet, 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Numicius.  It 
would  seem  from  Pliny  that  the  Lucus  Jovis  Indi- 
getis  was  situated  on  its  right  lank.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Diouya.  L 64;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p. 
418.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NUMTDIA,  the  central  tract  of  country  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Africa,  which  forms  the  largest  portion 
of  i be  country  now  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
called  Algeria  or  Algerie. 

I.  Name,  Limits , and  Inhabitants. 

The  continuous  system  of  highlands, which  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  the 
earliest  period  occupied  by  a rate  of  people  consisting 
of  many  tribes,  of  whom,  the  Berbers  of  the  Algerine 
territories,  or  the  Kabyles  or  Cluubaily,  as  they  are 
called  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. These  peoples, speaking  a language  which 
was  once  spoken  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  in  the 
W.  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  which  still  ex- 
plains many  names  in  ancient  African  topography, 
and  embracing  tribes  of  quite  different  characters, 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  (though  not  negroes),  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Numidak,  not  a proper  name, 
but  a common  denomination  from  the  Greek  form 
vopabss.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  833.  837.) 
Af  erwards  Numida  and  Numidia  (N ovfutla  and 
?)  N ouabia  or  No/mSuth,  Ptol.  iv.  3;  Pomp.  Mela,  i. 
6;  Plin.  v.  2,  vi.  39)  became  the  name  of  the  nation 
and  tlie  country.  Sometimes  they  were  called  Mau- 
kusii  Numidak  (Maujiotfoioi  SopdSss,  Appian,  B.C. 
ii.  44),  while  the  later  writers  always  speak  of  them 
under  the  genera!  name  «*f  Mai  ri  (Amui.  Marc, 
xxix.  5;  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  4.)  The  most  powerful 
amoug  these  tribes  were  the  Massyu  (MaoudAioi, 
Polyb.  iii.  44;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  p.829;  Dionys. 
187;  McurcrvAfij,  Polyb.  vii.  19;  Massyli,  Sil.  Ital. 
xvi.  170;  Massy  la  gens,  Liv.  xxiv.  48),  whose  terri- 
torie«  extended  from  the  river  Ampsaga  to  T re  turn 
, From.  (&&a  Rus)  ; and  the  Massaesyu  (Moo- 
u u 3 
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oaurvXioi,  Polyb.  iii.  33;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp. 

827,  829,  833;  Dionys.  187;  Sail.  Jug.  92;  Plin.  ▼. 

1 ; Masaesyli,  Liv.  xxviii.  17),  occupying  the  country 
to  the  W.  ns  far  as  the  river  Mulucha.  Nomad  life, 
under  all  the  differences  of  time  and  space,  presents 
one  uniform  type,  the  “ annentarius  Afer  ” of  Virgil 
(Georg,  iii.  344),  and  Sallust  (Jug.  18),  who,  as 
governor  of  Numidia,  had  opportunity  for  observation, 
may  be  recognised  in  the  modern  Kabyle.  These 
live  in  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  co- 
vered with  day,  which  resemble  the  u magal'ut " of 
the  old  Numidians,  spread  in  little  groups  over  the 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  store  away  their  grain  in 
boles  in  the  ground.  Numidia,  a nation  of  horsemen, 
supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  the  wild  cavalry, 
who,  without  saddle  and  bridle,  scoured  the  country, 
as  if  horse  and  rider  were  one  creature.  Mosinisaa, 
who,  till  the  age  of  ninety,  conld  spring  upon  his 
horse's  back  ( Appian,  Am.  107),  represents  the  true 
Numidian;  faithless,  merciless,  unscrupulous,  he  is  a 
man  of  barbaric  race,  acquiring  the  tastes  and  the 
polish  of  civilisation  without  any  deeper  reformation. 
Agriculture  and  the  nrts  of  life  were  introduced  under 
Masinissa,  and  still  more  by  Micip&a.  After  the  fall 
of  Carthage,  the  Romans  presented  the  Numidian 
kings  with  its  library ; but  Punic  influence  must  have 
been  very  slight.  Procopius  (B.  V.  ii.  10),  indeed, 
says,  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  Mauretania  and 
Numidia,  that  they  used  the  Phoenician  language  in 
bis  time;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they 
ever  used  Punic,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Proco- 
pius pooannrd  the  information  requisite  for  ascer- 
taining the  feet.  They  used  a language  among 
themselves,  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  imagined  it  to  be  Punic.  Wvhile  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  idiom  which  they  spoke 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  colonists,  and 
which  continued  to  be  their  vernacular  dialect  long 
after  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  had  ceased  to 
be  known  among  them,  even  by  name.  Latin  would 
be  the  language  of  the  cities,  ami  must  have  been 
very  generally  intelligible,  us  the  Christian  teachers 
never  apjiear  to  have  used  or  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  learn  any  other  language. 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  was  called  the  M Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Atlas”  must  be  abandoned.  There  is  only 
one  Atlas,  formerly  called  in  the  native  language 
uI>yris  ;"  and  this  name  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
foldings,  or  succession  of  crests,  which  form  the  di- 
vision between  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  which  flow  towards  the  Sahara 
lowland.  The  E.  prolongation  of  the  snow -covered 
W.  summits  of  the  Atlas,  has  a direction  or  strike 
from  E.  to  W.  Numerous  projections  from  this 
chain  mu  out  into  the  sea,  and  form  abrupt  pro- 
montories: the  first  of  these  in  a direction  from  E. 
to  W.,  was  Him  Prom,  ("Imrou  &xpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 5:  C.  de  Garde,  or  R&s-el-IIamrah) ; then  Sto- 
hokrum  Ptol.  L c.:  C.  de  Per,  Rds 

Undid );  Ri  sicada;  Coux>rs  Maokus;  at  Trks 
From.,  or  the  cove  at  Seba  Hits,  the  Sinus  Numi- 
dicus  (N oupiS'iKos  k6a wot,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 3),  into 
which  the  rivers  Ampsaga,  Audus,  And  Sisar  dis- 
charged themselves,  with  the  headland  loiiGiLi 
( Dschidscheli ) him  I Sai.oar  (C.  Carbon,  Bougie, 
Hedschdjah)-.  after  passing  KtaucuRt’M  and  C. 
Matiji  or  Has  Tcmmdftiz,  the  hold  shores  of  the 
Boy  of  Algiers,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  no  name, 
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succeed.  The  chief  riven  were  the  Tusca,  th® 
boundary  between  Numidia  and  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, the  Rubricatus  or  Unra,  and  the  Ampsaga. 
The  S.  boundaries,  towards  the  widely  extended 
low  region  of  the  Sahara,  are  still  but  little  known. 
From  the  researches  of  MM.  Fournel,  Renou,  snd 
Carette,  it  appears  that  the  Sahara  is  composed 
of  several  detached  basins,  ami  that  the  number  and 
the  population  of  the  fertile  noses  is  much  greater 
than  had  been  imagined.  Of  larger  wild  animals, 
only  gazelles,  wild  asses,  nnd  ostriches  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  lion  of  the  Numidian  desert  exists  only 
in  imagination,  as  that  animal  naturally  seeks 
spots  where  food  and  water  can  be  found  Th® 
came],  the  “ ship  of  the  desert,”  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  horsemen  of  Numidia;  its  diffusion  must 
be  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
employed  it  for  commercial  operations  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  whence  it  spread  through  Cyrene  to  the 
whole  of  the  NW.  of  Africa,  where  it  was  first 
brought  into  military  use  in  the  train  of  armies  in 
the  times  of  the  Caesars.  The  later  introduction  of 
this  carrier  of  the  desert,  so  important  to  the  no- 
madic life  of  nations,  and  the  patriarchal  stage  of 
development,  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  epch  of 
the  conquering  Arabs.  The  maritime  tract  of  this 
country  displays  nearly  the  same  vegetable  forms  as 
the  coasts  of  A ndalusia  and  Valencia.  The  olive, 
the  orange-tree,  the  arborescent  ricinus,  the  Cha- 
maerops  humilis,  and  the  date-tree  flourish  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean:  and  when  tire  warmer 
sun  of  N.  Africa  produces  different  species,  they  are 
generally  belonging  to  the  same  families  as  the  Eu- 
ropean tribes.  The  marble  of  Numidia,  u giallo 
antico,”  golden  yellow,  with  reddish  veins,  was  th® 
most  highly  prized  at  Rome  for  its  colour.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  1,  xxxvi.  8.)  The  pavement  of  the  Comitium 
at  Rome  consisted  of  slabs  of  this  beautifol  mate- 
rial. (Niebuhr,  Lect  on  Anc.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  80.) 

III.  History  and  Political  Geography. 

The  Romans  become  acquainted  with  these  tribes 
in  the  First  Punic  War,  when  they  served  as  th® 
Carthaginian  cavalry.  After  the  great  victory  of 
Rogulus,  the  Numidians  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Car- 
thage. (Polyb.  i.  31;  Diod.  Frugm.  Put  xxiii.  4.) 
The  wild  array  of  their  horsemen  was  the  m«»t  for- 
midable arm  of  Hannibal,  and  wit!)  the  half-caste  Mu- 
tines  at  their  head,  catried  destruction  throughout  Si- 
cily. In  the  great  struggle  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
the  Romans  made  use  of  these  faithless  barbarians  with 
great  success.  The  services  of  Masinissa  prince  of 
the  E.  Numidians,  were  not  unrewarded,  anil,  at  th® 
end  of  the  war,  be  obtained  the  doiniuions  of  Syphax, 
his  rival,  and  prince  of  the  W.  tribes,  the  Massaesyli, 
and  a great  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory;  so 
that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  th® 
W.,  to  the  Cyrenaica  on  the  E , completely  sur- 
rounding the  small  strip  allowed  to  Carthage  on  th® 
coast.  (Appian,  Pun.  106).  When  Ma*inis«a 
died  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  three  sons,  Gulussa, 
Micipsa,  and  Mastanahal.  Gulussa  and  Ma«tanahal 
died;  the  latter  left  no  legitimate  children,  but  only 
Jugurtha  nnd  Gauda,  sons  by  a concubine;  and 
thus  the  vast  dominions  of  Numidia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Micipsa,  the  Philhellene.  He  had  two 
sons,  Adberbal  and  Hietnpsal,  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated Jugurtha  in  the  throne.  The  Latter,  spuming 
a divided  empire,  murdered  Hiempsal.  and  compelled 
Adherhal  to  Hy  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the 
senate  against  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin.  The 
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•enatons,  many  of  whom  were  bril«d  by  Jugnrtha,  2;  Plut  J fare.  24).  From  the  narrative  of  Livy, 
rent  commissioners,  who  divided  the  kingdom  in  which  is  copied  by  Plutarch,  it  is  clear  that  Nu- 
euch  a manner  that  Jugurtha  obtained  the  most  miotro  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  I.ucania, 
warlike  and  most  productive  portion  of  it.  New  as  Marrellus  marched  out  of  Samnium  thither,  and 
quarrels  broke  out  between  the  rival  princes,  when  Hannibal  after  the  battle  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
Jugurtha  besieged  Adherbal  in  Cirta,  and,  after  withdrew  towards  Apulia,  but  was  overtaken  by 
compelling  him  to  surrender,  put  him  to  a cruel  Marcell  us  near  Venusia.  Pliny  also  enumerates  the 
death.  War  was  declared  against  Jugurtha  by  Nnmestra.ri  (evidently  the  same  people)  among  the 
Koine,  which,  after  being  carried  on  with  varying  municipal  towns  of  I.ucania,  and  places  them  in  the 
success,  was  finished  by  his  rapture  and  death  in  neighbourhood  of  the  Yolcentani.  Hence  it  is  cer- 
ic. c.  106.  The  kingdom  was  given  to  Hieinpeal  tainly  a mistake  on  the  part  of  Ptoleinv  that  he 
II.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  in  ! transfers  Numistro  to  the  interior  of  Rruttitim.  nn- 
tlie  civil  wars  allied  himself  to  the  Pompeians.  On  j less  there  were  two  towns  of  the  name,  which  ia 
the  death  of  Juba  I.,  b.  c.  4G,  Numidia  was  made  scarcely  probable.  Clnverius,  however,  follows  Pto- 
a Roman  province  by  Julius  Cae>ar,  who  put  it  in  lemy,  and  identifies  Numi>tro  with  Sicastro  in  Ca- 
the  hands  of  Sallust,  the  historian,  a.  1>.  39,  Cali-  labria,  but  this  is  certainly  erroneous  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
gula  changed  the  government  of  the  province,  giving  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii  l.§74;  Cluver  Jtal.  |».  1319).  The 
sp}nirently,  coordinate  powers  to  the  proconsul  and  site  coinject  urn  I Iv  assigned  to  it  by  Rotnnnelli,  near 
the  legatus.  [See  the  article  Africa,  Vol.  I.  p.  70.  the  modem  Muro,  about  20  mile*  N W.  frmn  Potenza , 
wln-re  the  arrangements  are  fully  d«  cribed.]  The  1 is  plausible  enough,  and  agrees  well  with  Pliny’s 
“legatus  Aug.pr.pr.  Numidiae',(Orelli.  Inner.  3672)  1 statement  that  it  was  united  for  municipal  purposes 
redded  at  Cirta,  the  capital  of  the  old  Xumidiau  - with  Volccii  (fiuccino),  which  is  about  12  miles-dis- 
kings,  which,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  sc-  | tant  from  Mura  (Romnnclli,  vol.  i.  p.  434).  Sune 
quired  tins  “jus  cobmiae.”  Besides  Cirta,  there  ' ancient  remains  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  on 
were  many  other  “ colonise, " of  which  the  billowing  the  spot.  [E.  H.  B.J 

names  are  known: — Sicca;  Tiiamccaius;  Al'llUO-  NURA.  [Balkaiiks,  p.  374,  a.] 

1>M1UM;  Calcua;  Tabuaca  ; Tibioa  ; Tyui-  NU'KSIA  (Noi/poi'a:  Kth.  Nursinus:  Aorcwi), 

liitu.Mi  M ; TtmtmxiOA;  Tiievkstk;  Mkhacka  ; n city  of  the  Sibines,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
AmmepkRA  ; Simittu  ; Rimcadk  ; Hint)  Be-  the  valley  of  the  Nar,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  group 
Glim;  Mii.ki’M;  Lamiiaesa;  Thklkpte  Lakes,  of  tlie  Apeunin-s,  now  known  as  the  M<mti  della 
Bulla  Regia  was  a 44  liberum  oppidum.”  The  Sibil/a.  The  coldness  of  its  climate,  resulting  from 
number  of  towns  must  have  been  considerable,  as,  its  position  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains,  is  cele- 
according  to  the  “ Xotitia,"  Numidia  had  in  the  brated  by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus.  (Virg.  Aen. 
fifth  century  123  episcopal  sees.  (Marquardt.  in  vii.  716;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  4 1 7.)  The  first  mention  of 
Bekker's  JIandbuch  der  Horn.  Alt.  pt.  iii.  p.  229.)  it  in  history  is  in  the  Second  Panic  War  (i». C.  205), 
During  tlie  Roman  occupation  of  the  country,  that  when  it  was  one  of  the  cities  which  came  forward 
people,  according  to  their  usual  plan,  drove  several  with  volunteers  for  the  armaments  of  Scipio.  (I.iv. 
roads  through  it.  Numerous  remains  of  Roman  xxviii.  45.)  As  on  this  occasion  the  only  three 
posts  and  stations,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  those  cities  of  the  Sabines  mentioned  by  name  are  Nursia, 
which  secured  the  roads,  and  others  which  Rcate,  and  Amitemum,  it  is  probable  that  Nursia 
guarded  the  estates  at  some  distance  from  them,  was,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  one  of  the  most  con- 
are  still  remaining  (l.ondon  Grog.  Jinim.  vol.  siderahlc  places  among  the  Sabines.  It  was  a 
viii.  p.  53)  ; and  such  was  their  excellent  ar-  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  government  (Orrll. 

rangeineut  that,  at  first,  one  legion,  “ Ilia  Aug.,”  laser.  3966;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17:  PtoL  iii.  1 § 55), 

to  which  afterwards  a second  was  added,  “ Macri-  and  we  learn  that  its  inhabitants  were  punishen  by 
ana  liberatrix”  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  1 1 ),  Ben  ed  to  keep  the  Octaviau  for  their  xealoii’' adherence  to  the  republican 
African  provinces  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the  ]*arty,  and  the  support  they  afforded  to  L.  Antonina 
Moori-h  tribes.  The  long  peace  which  Africa  en-  in  the  Peruvian  War.  (Suet.  Aug.  12;  Dion  Ca-a 

j«»ved,  and  tlie  flourishing  com  trade  it  carried  on,  xlviii.  13.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Vespasia  Polla, 

had  converted  the  wild  Nmnidian  tribes  into  peace-  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian:  and  the 
ful  peanuts,  and  had  opened  a great  field  for  Chris-  monuments  of  her  family  existed  in  the  time  of 
tisn  exertion.  In  the  fourth  century,  Numidia  was  Suetonius  at  a place  called  Vespasiae,  6 miles  from 
the  chosen  seat  of  the  Donalist  schism.  The  ra-  Nursia  on  the  road  to  Spoletiutn.  (Suet.  Veep.  1.) 
vagea  of  the  Circumcclliona  contributed  to  that  The  “ ager  Nursinus”  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
destruction,  which  was  finally  consummated  by  the  in  the  Liber  Coloniaruin  (pp.  227,  257),  but  it  does 
Vandal  invasion.  Justinian  sent  forth  his  troops,  not  appear  that  it  ever  received  a regular  colony, 
with  a view  of  putting  down  the  Arums,  more  than  W«  learn  from  Columella  and  Pliny  that  it  was 
of  winning  new  provinces  to  the  empire  The  work  celebrated  for  its  turnips,  which  are  also  alluded  to 
was  a complete  one ; the  Vandals  were  exterminated,  by  Martial  (Cnlum.  x.  421 : Plin.  xviii.  13.  s.  34; 
Along  with  the  temporary  rule  of  Constantinople,  Martial,  xiii.  20.)  From  its  secluded  position  Nursia 
the  native  population  of  Africa  reappeared.  The  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  but  there  is  no 
most  signal  victory  of  the  cross,  as  it  apjicared  to  doubt  that  it  continued  to  exist  throughout  the 
that  generation,  prepared  the  way  fur  the  victory  of  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  became  an  episcopal 
the  crescent  a century  afterwards.  [E.  B.  J.]  see  at  an  early  period,  and  is  celebrated  in  ecclesias- 
NUM1DIA  NOV' A.  [Africa,  Vol.  I.  p.  71,  a.]  tical  history  as  tlie  birthplace  of  St.  Benedict,  tlie 
Nl'Ml'DlCUS  SINUS.  [NUMIDIA-]  founder  of  the  first  great  monastic  order. 

NUM1STRO  (Novutorpvy,  Ptol.;  ^opltrrpwr  It  is  said  that  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  still 
Pint.:  Kth.  Numestranus),  a town  of  Lucania,  ap-  exist  at  Norcia , in  the  same  massive  jn-lygonal  style 
parently  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  near  which  a as  those  near  Rente  and  Amitemum  (Pctii-Rade), 
battle  was  fought  between  Hapmhal  and  Marcellos,  Ann.  d.  Inst  Arch.  1829,  p.  51),  but  they  liave  never 
iu  b.c.  210,  without  any  decisive  result  CLlv  xxvii.  been  described  iu  detail.  [E.  H B.] 
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NYCBII.  [Syktica.]  ravine  spanned  by  a bridge,  connecting  the  two  parts 

NYGBENI.  [Sthtioa.]  of  the  town.  (St mb.  xiv.  p.  650;  Horn.  Uymn.  iv. 

NYMPHAEA,  NYMPIIAEUM.  !.  (Ni^fo,  17;  Plin.  v.  29;  PtoL  v.  2.  § 18;  HierwL  p.  659; 
Scylax.  p.  29;  N vpQator,  Strab.  vii.  p.  309;  Appian,  Steph.  Byx.  t.  v.)  Tradition  assigned  the  foundation 
B.  Mithr.  108;  PtoL  iii.  6.  § 3;  Anon.  Peripl  of  the  place  to  three  brothers,  Athvinbrus,  Athym- 
p.  5;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Craterua,  ap.  Ifarpocrat.  m.  v.\  brad  us,  and  Hydrelus,  who  emigrated  from  Sparta, 
Nymphae.  Geog.  Rav.  v.  2),  a Milesian  colony  of  the  and  founded  three  towns  on  the  north  of  the  Mae* 
Taurie  Chersonese,  with  a good  harbour.  (Stnib.  I ander;  but  in  the  course  of  time  Nysa  absorbed  them 
L c.)  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  to  be  found  on  the  all;  the  Nysaeans,  however,  recognise  more  especially 
S.  point  of  the  gulf  now  called  the  Ixike  of  Tchour-  1 Athymbrus  as  their  founder.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r. 
Inch*.  (Dubois  de  Montperreux,  Voyage  Autmr  du  'A Bv^€pa\  Strab.  L c.)  The  town  derived  its  name 
Caucase,  voL  r.  pp.  246 — 251 ; Marigny  Taitboot,  of  Nysa  from  Nysa,  one  of  the  wires  of  Antioch  a*, 
Purtulan  de  la  Mer  Notre,  p.  74.)  Pallas  (Reise  the  son  of  Seleucus  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.  ’Avridxria), 
in  <L  Sudl  StatthalL  Rttsslands,  vol.  ii.  p.  341)  fixes  having  previously  been  called  Atliymbra  (Steph.  B. 
it  between  the  Paulo/ ka  Battery  and  Kamysch-  ».  r.  "'A 9vp£pa)  and  Pythopolis  (Steph.  B.  ».  p.  n v$6- 
bumu.  »oAu). 

2.  The  harbour  of  Lbsusin  Illyricum,  and  3M.P.  Nysa  appears  to  have  been  dbtingubhed  for 
from  that  town  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  26),  on  a pro-  its  cultivation  of  literature,  for  Strabo  mentions 
montory  of  the  same  name.  (Plin.  iii.  26.)  [E.B.J.]  Several  eminent  philosophers  and  rhetoricians;  and 
NYMPHAEA  (No/i^ala),  a small  island  off  the  geographer  himself,  when  a youth,  attended  the 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (v.  lectures  of  Arbtodemua,  a disciple  of  Panaetius; 
37).  Respecting  Nymphaea  as  a name  of  Cos,  see  another  Arbtodemus  of  Nysa,  a cousin  of  the  former, 
Coe.  [L.  S.]  had  been  the  instructor  of  Poinpey.  (Strab  l c.\ 

NYMPHAEUM  (Ntfp^cuor,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330  ; Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  64.)  Hierocks  classes  Nysa  among 
PtoL  iii.  13.  § 11),  the  promontory  to  the  & of  the  sees  of  Asia,  and  iti  bishops  are  mentioned  in 
the  peninsula  of  Acte,  from  whence  Mt.  At hos  rises  the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Constantinople.  The 
abruptly  to  the  very  summit.  It  is  now  called  coins  of  Nysa  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  a 
Kara  Uaghio  Ghiorgki  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  series  of  Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Gullienns. 
▼ol.  Hi.  pp.  114,  149.)  [E.  B.  J.]  The  site  of  Nysa  has  been  recognised  by  Chandler 

NYMPIIAEUM  (Nu/i^olire.)  1.  A place  on  the  and  other  travellers  at  Sultan-hissar,  above  the  plain 
eastern  coast  of  Bithynia,  al  a distance  of  30  stadia  of  the  Maeander,  on  a spot  much  resembling  that 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oxines  (Arrian,  Peripl.  described  by  Strabo;  who  also  mentions  a theatre,  a 
PvnL  Eux.  p.  14),  or,  according  to  the  Periplus  of  forum,  a gymnasium  for  youths,  and  another  fur  men. 
the  Anonjmus  (p.  4),  45  stadia  from  Tymlaridae.  Remains  of  a theatre,  with  many  rows  of  seats  almost 
2.  A place  in  Cilicia,  between  Celenderb  and  Soli,  entire,  as  well  as  of  an  amphitheatre,  gymnasium, 
b mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (v.  22).  [L.  S.]  &c.t  were  seen  by  Chandler.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 

NYMPHAEUS  (Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  9.  § 3; 

NiVuptor,  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8,  21;  Suidas,  s.  v.)t  an 
affluent  of  tlie  Tigris,  240  stadia  from  Amida,  and 
the  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 

empires.  Ritter  ( Erdkunde , vol.  x.  p.  98)  identifies  i or  by  it#  hot  mineral  springs, 
it  with  the  Zibeneh  Su.  (Ixmtlon  Geog.  Journ.  vol. 
x.  p.  363;  comp,  St.  Martin,  Mein,  sur  tArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  166;  Le  Beau,  Bat  Empire,  vol.  v.  p. 

248.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NYMPHAEUS  (Nin/a),  a small  river  of  Latium, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  #.  9),  who  describes 
it  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Astura  and  Circeii. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the  stream  meant  b tbo 
one  still  called  the  Nin/a , though  this  does  not  now 
flow  into  the  sea  at  all,  but  within  a few  miles  of  it# 
source  (which  b at  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  inoun-  cuuc  of  rtu  im  cahia. 

tains,  immediately  below  the  site  of  N«»rba,  forming 

a pool  or  small  lake  of  beautifully  clear  water)  stag-  2.  A place  in  the  dbtrict  of  Milyns  in  Pbidia, 
nates,  and  loses  itself  in  the  Pontine  Marshes.  A situated  on  the  river  Xanthua,  on  the  south  of 
town  called  Nin/a  arose,  in  tlio  middle  ages,  close  to  Podabtra.  (PtoL  v.  3.  § 7;  Hicrod.  p.  684,  where 
its  source,  but  tlib  b now  in  ruins.  We  have  no  the  name  is  misspelt  Mutcu.) 

account  of  any  ancient  town  on  the  site.  [K.H.B.J  3.  A town  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called 
NYMPH  AS.  [MsGALoroua,  p.  309,  b.J  Muriatic,  nut  far  from  the  river  Halvs,  on  the  road 

NYMPHA'SIA.  [Mrthtdkium.]  from  Ancyra  to  Caesareia.  (PtoL  v.*7.  §8;  It.  AnL 

NYSA  or  NYSSA  (Nbra  or  Nwrira),  b said  to  pp.  505,  506;  Hierocl.  p.  699;  Nicepbor.  xi.  44.) 
have  been  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  the  god  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a village  hearing  tbo 
Dionysus  was  born,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  name  of  Nirse  or  Nissa  (Hamilton,  Researches,  ii. 
a great  many  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  world  p.  265.)  [L.  S.] 

which  were  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  the  NYSA  ( Svcra ).  1L  In  Europe.  1.  A village  in 

vine.  Boeotia  on  Mt.  Helicon.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405  ; Steph. 

I.  In  Asia.  1.  A town  in  Caria,  on  the  southern  slope  B.  s.  r.  Nvtroi.) 
of  mount  Meesogb,  on  the  north  of  the  Maeander,  and  2.  A town  in  Thrace,  in  the  district  between  the 
about  midway  between  Tralles  and  Autioch.  The  river#  Strymon  and  Nest  us,  which  subsequently 
mountain  torrent  Eudon,  a tributary  of  the  Marauder,  , formed  part  of  Macedonia.  It  b called  Nvasos  by 
flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  town  by  a deep  Pliny.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Plin.  iv.  10.  ».  17.) 


p.  248;  r el  lows,  Discover,  pp.  22,  foil. ; Hamilton, 
Researches , i.  p.  534.)  The  country  round  Nyau  is 
described  as  bearing  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
subterraneous  fires,  either  by  exhalations  and  vapours. 


NYSSOS. 

9.  In  Euboea,  where  the  Tine  was  said  to  put 
forth  leaves  and  bear  fruit  the  same  day.  (Steph. 
B.  Le.) 

4.  In  the  island  of  Naxne.  (Steph.  B.  «. ».) 
NYSSOS.  [Nysa,  in  Europe,  No.  2.] 


0. 

OAENEUM,  a town  of  tlie  Pencstae,  situated  on 
a road  leading  into  the  country  of  the  Iaibeates, 
which  overlooked  a narrow  pass,  formed  by  a moun- 
tain and  the  river  Artatus.  It  was  taken  by 
Perseus  iu  the  campaign  of  a.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xiiii. 
19.)  [E.  B.J.j 

OAEONES  (Mela,  iii,  6.  § 8;  Solin.  19.  § 6)  or 
OONAE  (Pliu.  iv.  13.  a.  27),  islands  in  the  Baltic 
off  the  coast  of  Sarmatia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  said  to  live  on  the  eggs  of  birds  and  wild  oats. 

OANUS  ("flows,  Pind.  01.  v.  25:  Fnucolari), 
a small  river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  beneath 
the  wails  of  Camarina.  [Camaiuna  ] [E.  H.  B.] 

OARACTA.  [Ooykis.] 

OARUS.  [Rha  ] 

OASES  (*Odo*is  or  A (niff  tit,  St  cab.  ii.  p.  130, 
xvii.  pp.  790 — 791 ; AfWu  srdAu  Ar>^rrou,  Steph. 
B.  m.  v.:  Eth.  Ahaolrtis  or  Abeurtns),  was  the  gene- 
ral appellation  among  ancient  writers  given  to  spota 
of  habitable  and  cultivable  land  lying  in  the  midst  of 
sandy  deserts;  but  it  was  more  especially  applied  to 
those  verdant  and  well-watered  tracts  of  the  Libyan 
desert  which  connect  like  stepping-stone*  Eastern 
with  Western  and  Southern  Africa.  The  word  Oasis 
is  derived  from  the  Coptic  OuaJi  (mansio),  a resting- 
place.  (Peyron,  Lexic.  Ling.  Copt.  $.  v.)  Kant, 
indeed  (/%#,  Grog.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  349),  traces  it, 
with  leas  probability,  to  the  Arabic  Ilatea,  a habita- 
tion, ami  Si  or  Zi  a wilderness  (comp,  the  Hebrew  1 
Ziph).  Their  physical  circumstances,  rather  than 
their  furtn,  sire,  or  position,  constitute  an  Oasis;  and 
the  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  kingdoms  like 
Aogila  and  Phazania  (Fezzan)  and  to  petty  slip*  of 
pasture,  such  ns  the  Oasis  of  El-Gerah.  which  is 
only  four  or  live  miles  in  circumference.  The  ancient 
writers  described  them  as  verdant  islands,  rising 
above  the  ocean  of  sand,  and  by  their  elevation 
escaping  from  being  buried  by  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
cultivable  soil.  Herodotus,  for  example  (iv.  182), 
calls  them  Ko\atvol. 

But,  so  far  from  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
desert,  the  Oases  are  actually  depressions  of  its  sur- 
face, dints  and  hollows  in  the  general  bed  of  lime- 
stone which  forms  its  basis.  The  bottom  of  the 
Oases  is  of  sandstone,  on  which  rests  a stratum  of 
clay  or  marble,  and  these  retain  the  water,  which 
either  percolates  to  them  through  the  surrounding 
i*and,  or  descends  from  the  edges  of  the  limestone 
rim  that  encircle*  these  isolated  spots,  like  a 
battlement.  Within  these  moist  hollows  springs  a 
vegetation  presenting  the  moat  striking  contrast  to 
the  general  barrenness  of  the  encircling  wilderness. 
Timber,  of  various  kinds  and  considerable  girth, 
wheat,  millet,  date  and  fruit  trees,  flourish  in  the 
Oases,  and  combined  with  their  verdant  pastures 
to  gain  for  them  the  appellation  of  “ the  Islands  of 
the  Blest."  (Herod,  iii.  26.)  Both  commercially 
and  politically,  the  Oases  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt,  which  they  con- 
nected with  the  gold  ami  ivory  region*  uf  the  south, 
and  with  the  active  traffic  of  Carthage  in  the  west. 
Yet,  although  these  kingdoms  lost  no  opportunity  of 
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pushing  their  emporia  or  colonies  emit  ward  toward* 
the  Ited  Sea  and  the  Regie  Aromatuin,  there  is  no 
positive  monumental  proof  of  their  having  occu- 
pied the  Oases,  at  least  while  under  their  native 
ruler*.  Perhape  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  desert 
before  the  camel  waa  introduced  into  Aegypt — and 
the  camel  never  appear*  on  the  Pharaonic  monu- 
ments— may  have  prevented  them  from  appropria- 
ting these  outposts.  The  Persians,  after  their  con- 
quest of  Aegypt  in  b.  c.  523,  were  the  first  permanent 
occupant*  of  the  Or.-**.  Cambyaes,  indeed,  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  Ammonium  (SnmA) ; but  hie 
successor  Dareiua  Hystaspis  established  hi*  authority 
securely  in  many  of  them.  At  the  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Aegypt,  the  Oases  were  already 
military  or  commercial  stations,  permeating  Libya 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Cnesare,  they  were  garrisoned 
by  the  Greek*  and  Romans,  and  were  the  seats  of  a 
numerous  fixed  population,  a*  well  as  the  bait- 
ing-places of  the  caravans ; under  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Pagan  emperors,  they  afforded  shelter  to 
fugitives  from  the  magistrate  ; and  when  the  church 
became  supreme,  they  shielded  heretics  from  their 
orthodox  opponents. 

The  natural  production*  of  these  desert-islands 
will  be  enumerated  under  their  particular  name*. 
One  article  of  commerce , indeed,  was  common  to 
them.  Their  alum  was  imported  by  the  Aegyptians, 
as  essential  to  many  of  their  manufactures.  Amasis, 
according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  180),  contributed  KMX) 
talents  of  alum  toward*  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi  ; and  the  alum  of  F.l-KhargeA  (Oasis 
Magna)  still  attracts  and  reword*  modern  specula- 
tor*. Herodotus  describes  the  Oases  a*  a chain  ex- 
tending from  E.  to  W.  through  the  Libyan  Desert. 
He  indeed  comprehended  under  tni*  term  all  the 
habitable  spots  of  the  S&hdra,  and  says  that  they 
were  in  general  ten  days’  journey  apart  from  one 
another  (iv.  181).  But  it  i*  more  usual  to  consider 
the  following  only  as  Oases  proper.  They  are,  with 
reference  to  Aegypt,  five  in  number ; although,  in- 
deed, Strabo  (xviii.  p.  1168)  speaks  of  only  three, 
the  Great,  the  Lesser,  and  that  of  Ammon. 

1.  Ammonium  (El-Sitoah).  is  the  moat  northerly 
and  the  most  remote  from  the  Nile.  There  seem  to 
have  been  two  roads  to  it  from  Lower  Aegypt ; for 
when  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the  oracle  of 
Aimnon,  he  followed  the  coast  as  for  a*  Pantetonium 
in  Libya,  and  then  proceeded  inland  almost  in  a 
direct  northerly  line.  (Arrian.  Anab.  iii.  4;  Quint. 
Curt.  iv.  33.)  He  appear*,  however,  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  by  the 
more  usual  route,  viz.  a WSW.  road,  which  passes 
the  Natron  Lakes  [Nitriae]  and  runs  to  Teranieh , 
on  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile.  (Minotoli.  Jour- 
ney to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.)  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  Herodotus’s  account 
of  the  distance  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium. 
He  «*ys  that  they  are  ten  days’  journey  apart. 
(Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  577.)  But  the 
actual  distance  between  them  is  400  geographical 
miles ; and  as  the  day’s  journey  of  a caravan  never 
exceed*  twenty,  and  is  seldom  more  than  sixteen 
of  these  miles,  double  the  time  allowed  by  him  — 
not  ten,  but  twenty  days — is  required  for  performing 
it-  Either,  therefore,  a station  within  ten  days’ 
journey  of  Upper  Aegypt  has  been  dropt  out  of  the 
text  of  Herodotus,  or  he  must  intend  another  Oa*i*, 
or  El-Shcak  is  not  the  ancient  Ammonium.  If  w* 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  Greater  Ousts  (£’{- 
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Kharyh)  and  the  Lesser  (El- DaH-el)  were  both 
accounted  name*  of  Aegypt,  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  ten  data*  journey  to  Ammonium  i*  com- 
piled from  one  of  them,  ».  e.  from  a pant  c*in- 
sidered  an  proper  Aeryptla*  ground.  Now,  not  only 
d>«s  tlw?  nail  from  Tbdn  to  Ammonium  lie  through 
or  hmidfl  the  Greater  and  Leaser  Oasis,  but  their  re- 
spective distance*  from  the  extremities  of  the  journey 
will  cire  nearly  the  number  of  ilays  required.  For 
El-Khnrgtk,  the  Great  Oasis,  ia  seven  daytf  journey 
from  Thebes;  am!  thirty  hour*, or (15  x 2)  nearly  two 
daTH  more,  are  required  far  reaching  the  I.**er  Oasis; 
from  whence  to  Ammonium  is  a journey  of  eight 
days,  which,  allowing  two  days  for  putting  through 
the  Oases  themselves.  give  just  the  twenty  day*  re- 
quisite for  perl'inuing  the  distance.  There  were  two 
road*  which  led  from  Thebea  to  Oasis  Magna.  The 
shorter  one  bearing  S.  by  Ahydus,  the  other  bear- 
ing 8.  by  Latnpnlia.  For  the  fsraar  forty-two 
hours,  fur  the  latter  fifty-two,  were  required.  to 
reach  the  Great  (Caillis«U>l,  I'pjWg*  a tOn*i* 

He  Thrifts,  18 1 II.)  The  Oads  of  Ammonium  is 
a 'tout  six  mile*  in  length,  -»n*J  tlnee  in  breadth.  The 
soil  ia  atroogly  impregiiateit  with  aalt  of  a fine 
quality,  which  was  anciently  in  great  request,  both 
fiw  religion*  pnrpnsro  and  the  table*  of  the  Persian 
kings  (Arrian,  Amok,  iii.41.)  Hut  notwithstand- 
ing it*  saline  ingredient#,  tisc  ground  is  abundantly 
irrigated  by  water  springs,  one  of  which.  w tlie 
Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  attracted  the  wonder  of  Hero- 
dotua,  and  ancient  traveller*  generally  (iv.  181  ; 
comp.  Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egyfft  nW  Thrifts,  vol.  ii.  p. 
358).  It  rise*  in  a grove  of  dates.  8.  of  the  Temple  of 
Ammon,  and  was  probably  one  of  tlwwe  tepid  springs, 
found  in  other  Case*  al«n,  the  high  temperature  of 
which  i*  not  oberred  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
but  which,  by  night*  are  perceptibly  wanner  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A small  br—k  nmning 
from  this  fountain  flow*  Boon  into  anotlwr  spring, 
also  arising  in  the  date-grove;  and  their  uniletl 
waters  run  towanls  the  temple,  and,  p'nhably  lie- 
cauae  their  ancient  outlet*  are  blocked  up.  end  in 
aawarnp.  The  viciuity  of  these  brooks  confirm*  tiie 
statement  oj  Herodotus.  that  in  Auunonium  are 
many  wells  of  fresh  water  (iv.  181). 

The  early  and  high  cultivation  of  thi*  Oasis  is 
still  attested  by  thr  abundance  of  iu  daces,  pome- 
granates. and  other  fruit*.  The  dales  are  obtained 
in  vast  quantities  and  are  of  very  fine  flavour.  In 
favourable  season*  Ur*  whole  area  of  Ainmixiium  ia 
cove  e*l  with  this  fruit,  and  the  annual  produce 
amounts  to  from  5000  to  9000  camel -loads  of 
300  pnuvU  each.  Oxen  and  sheep  are  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers ; but  the  camel  does  not  thrive 
iu  Ammonium,  probably  because  *f  the  dampness  of 
the  soil.  The  inhabitants  accordingly  do  not  expirt 
their  own  liar  vest*,  but  await  the  caravans  which 
convey  them  to  Aegypt  and  the  Mediterranean  porta. 
(MinutiHi.  pp.  89.  90.  91,  174,  175,  Ac.)  The  pre- 
sent popvdati<4i  of  this  OasU  is  about  8000:  but  an- 
ciently, when  it  was  at  once  tlie  seat  of  an  oracle, 
tbe  centre  of  attraction  to  innumerable  pilgrims,  and 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Libyan  hmd- 
trade,  the  permanent  its  well  ns  ihccAMtal  population 
mu»t  hare  hern  much  more  considerable  Tire  ruins 
of  tl»e  Temple  of  Ammon  are  found  at  UmmtbeHa, 
sometimes  ralkwi  Birbi, — tbe  Ummesogeir  of  Homr- 
mann  ( Truer  h,  voL  i.  p.  lOG),  about  2 mile*  from  thr 
principal  village  atul  • a* tie.  Its  style  and  arrange- 
ment bespeak  it*  Aegyptian  origin  ami  it*  appropria- 
tion to  the  wunJup  of  Amun,  tbe  rambraded  god  if 
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Tliebes:  yet  tbe  buildings  (the  oracle  itself  was  much 
older)  are  probably  not  earlier  than  tlie  Persian  era 
of  Aegypt.  Tlie  remain*  of  the  Ammonium  consist 
of  two  parts  — a prana* « and  a sekoa,  *w  sanctuary 
proper.  Tbe  wall*  are  entirely  compi*ed  of  hewn 
stones,  obtained  from  quarries  about  2 mile*  off.  The 
surface  of  the  temple,  both  within  and  without,  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphic*  rmblemslic  uf  the  story 
and  transfiguratiun*  of  /cus-Ammufl.  The  plain 
surface  of  tlie  walls  was  highly  coloured  : and 
1 1 tough  many  of  tlie  sculp: ures  are  murb  defaced, 
tlie  bine  and  green  odour*  are  still  bright.  Ilia 
temple  itself  was  of  made  rate  size,  and  the  car- 
tilage or  encUtture  of  tlie  wh<4e  i*  not  mure  than  70 
pace*  in  length  and  66  in  breadth. 

The  population  of  this  <ta»i>  was,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (ii.  32),  partly  Aegvptian  and  jwrtly 
Arthiopian,— both  natwm*  agreeing  in  their  devotion 
to  Zeus- Ammon.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  who  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  Ammonium  soon  after 
their  colonisation  of  Cyren*  in  the  seventh  century 
u.  C-.  put  in  their  claims  to  a share,  at  least,  in  ita 
foundation.  Acronling  to  one  tradili-*.  Italians  led 
a roUmy  thither  (Oicshir.  xrii.  50):  Matfinf  to 
another,  its  oracle  wa»  tstahliidied  cuutempirenemedy 
«ith  that  at  Doduna,  the  moat  ancient  ancle  «f 
Greece.  (Herod.  iL  54.)  The  name  of  the  king, 
Kirarchus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  hi*  story  of 
tlie  Xavamncww,  if  the  form  be  correctly  given,  baa 
also  a Greek  aspect.  ( Herod,  ii.  32.)  There  ran 
be  no  doubt,  however,  thut  Ammonium  »m  peopled 
from  the  East,  and  not  by  colonists  from  Europe  and 
tlie  North. 

At  the  present  day  FA  Shcah  contains  four  or  five 
towns,  of  which  tin*  principal  is  A*e Mr  ; and  about 
2 mile*  from  Ktbir  is  an  ancient  fortress  named 
SharyieA , old  enough  to  have  brew  occupied  by  a 
Rtriam  garrison.  (Mmtitoh,  pp.  165—167).  It  ia 
governed  by  its  own  chiefs  or  shirk*,  who  pay  a 
mimII  annus!  tribute  to  the  viceroy  of  Aegypt.  This 
Oasi*,  though  known  to  Arabian  writers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  a.  n.t  was  first  reopened  to  Europeans 
by  Um  travels  of  Browne  and  Horoemami  in  the  last 
century. 

2.  Proceeding  in  a SW.  direction,  and  approaching 
nearer  to  Aegypt,  we  come  to  the  Oa*i*  now  called 
EI-Farafrrk,  hut  of  whk  h the  ancient  name  is  not 
recorded.  It  lay  nmriy  N.  of  Oa*i»  Minor,  at  a dis- 
tance uf  ahuut  80  miles,  and  served  as  an  interme- 
diate station  Imth  to  Amtu>NUtuii  aui  (tasis  Magna. 

3.  Oa*ia  Mixok  fOeui  tfttpd,  Pt-4.  iv.  5.  § 37; 
rj  Sti/rcpo,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  O.  Minor,  Ask  Imp. 
Or,  c.  143;  the  modern  El-I>ntkrl\  w*»  situated 
SK.  of  AmtiMmiam.  and  nearly  uur  \V.  of  the  ciiy  i»f 
Oxyrynchus  and  the  Areinoiie  nmne  (El-Fymm\ 
lut  29°  I O’  X.  Like  El  Sitrah . the  Leaner  0.i*ia 
contain*  warm  spring*,  and  is  well  irrigated.  Coder 
the  Homan*  it  was  crlebratol  for  its  wheat;  but 
now  it*  chief  productions  are  date*,  olives,  ponegra- 
nste*.  and  oilier  fruit*.  It  ha*  a temple  and  lotnbs 
of  tim  ITolctnaic  era.  The  Le*M*r  Oasis  i*  sejwreited 
fnan  the  Greater  by  a high  calranron*  ridge,  and  the 
staciun  between  them  was  prolsildy  «t  the  he  tie 
temple  of  .4 in  A movr.  (Caiiiiaud.  Alinutoli.  Ac.) 
Ouais  Alinnj  eeem*  to  be  tlie  same  with  that  entitled 
by  some  Christian  writers  (e.  g.  Pahadius,  Fix, 
ChtymsL  p,  195)  ^ yflrorv  r orr  Mo^iaasr,  atul 
**  Oa*a,  ubi  gens  «st  Maaicorum"  (J.wnn.  in  l it. 
Pntrmn.  c.  12),  the  Maxyci  of  tlie  Itrgiu  Maruurks 
being  tlie  people  iixticaled. 

4.  Oasu  1 uisvritKos,  oi  Uie  0-a^ia  of  El  Iks- 
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charieh,  is  ihe  nearest  of  these  desert  islands  to  the  banishment  for  political  offender*  (Dig.  xlviii.  tit.  22. 
frontiers  of  Aegypt,  and  nearly  due  N.  from  Oasis  I.  7.  § 4),  and  for  Christian  fugitives  from  the  Pagan 
Magna.  It  lies  in  lat.  28°,  a little  below  the  parallel  emperor*.  (Socrat.  it  28.)  At  a later  period  it 
of  the  city  Hermopoli*  in  Middle  Aegypt.  There  is » abounded  with  monasteries  and  churrhe*.  The 
road  to  it  from  Fyoum , ami  its  principal  village  is  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Oasis  were  reckoned  os 
named  Zabou.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  fruit;  but  forming  together  a single  nomc,  but  by  the  Ro- 
there  are  no  traces  of  its  permanent  occupation  either  man  emperors  were  annexed  to  the  prefecture  of 
by  the  Aegyptians  or  the  Persians  ; and  its  earliest  the  Thebaid.  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9,  duo  Oasitae;  Ptol.  iv. 
monuments  are  a Roman  triumphal  arch,  and  the  5.  § 6,  oU  vipais  vpotrypdipomeu  ai  Svo  Oaoirai ; 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  hy|>ogaca,  containing  aar-  see  Hoskins,  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis;  Lanjes, 
cophagi.  In  this  Oasis  was  made  the  discovery  of*  Afhn.  sur  les  Oasis ; Ritter,  Erdktmde,  vn|.  i.  p. 
some  ancient  artesian  wells.  964.)  [W.  B.  D J 

The  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Oases  by  an  OAXES,  OAXUS.  [Axi'ft.] 

historian  of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.  (Olympiodor.  ap.  OB1LA  (’OtffAa,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 9),  a town  of  the 

Phot  Bib.  p.  6 1 , ed.  Bekkcr)  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  Vettonee  in  HiHpttnia  Tarraeonensis,  the  site  of 
existence  of  such  artificial  springs;  but  as  their  con-  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  *uppo*ed 
etruction  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Rot  nans  to  be  the  modem  Avila.  (Hieron.de  Vir.  III.  c.  121, 
no  leas  than  to  the  Aegyptians,  the  secret  of  it  was  and  Florex,  Esp.  S.  xir.  3,  ap.  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1. 
probably  imported  from  tlie  East,  like  the  silkwonn,  p.  431.)  Reicbard,  however,  identifes  it  with 
at  some  period  anterior  to  a.  d.  400.  Several  of  these  tHiva.  [T.  H.  IX] 

wells  have  reoently  been  discovered  and  reopened  OBI  LAE.  [Marmarica.] 

(Russegger,  Jleisen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  399);  and  the  0BL1MUM,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensia,  writ- 
depth  disclosed  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  ten  Obilonna  in  the  Table,  on  a rood  which  pu.*ses 
mentioned  by  Olympiodorus  {supra),  vix.,  from  200  through  the  Tarenlaise  to  the  pass  of  the  A! pis 
to  500  cubits.  This  far  exceeds  the  bore  of  an  Graia,  or  Little  St.  Bernard.  Hie  site  is  uncertain, 
ordinary  well;  and  the  spontaneous  rise  of  the  water  but  the  distance  is  marked  iii.  from  Ad  Publi- 
ia  a rushing  stream  shows  that  no  pump,  siphon,  or  canoe.  [Phiiijcanos,  Aik]  [G.  L.] 

machinery  was  employed  in  raising  it  to  the  surface,  j 0BLIV10N1S  FLUMKN,  called  also  Limius, 
In  this  Oa*is,  also,  aluin  abounds.  (Kcnrick,  Arte.  Limas,  Limaea,  Ac.  [Gai-lakoa.  Vol.  I.  p.  933.] 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  74.)  O'BOCA  (’Otfdxa,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §8),  a river  on  the 

5.  Oasis  Magna  (’Od<m  psydKrj,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § W.  coast  of  Ireland,  now  the  Boyne . [T.  II.  D.] 

27;  if  w/Kanj,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  ^ dew,  Olympiod.  OBKIMAS,  a river  of  Phrygia,  an  eastern  tribu- 
ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  212.  ed.  Bekker),  the  Great  Oasis,  tary  of  the  Maeander,  had  its  sources,  according  to 
sometimes  denominated  the  Ooria  of  Thebes,  as  its  Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
centre  lies  nearly  opposite  to  that  city,  is  called  EL  Cadmus,  near  the  town  of  Aspnridoe,  and  flowed  in 
Khargch  by  the  Arabs,  from  the  name  of  its  prin-  the  neighbourhood  of  Aparnea  Cibotua  (Plin.  v.  29.) 
cipal  town.  This,  also,  is  the  vrfAts  ’Od*rir  and  This  is  all  the  direct  information  we  possess  about 
rijtrof  fuucdp^y  of  Herodotus  (iii.  26).  and  is  meant  it;  but  from  Livy’s  account  of  the  expedition  of 
when  the  Oases  are  spoken  of  indiscrimi irately,  as  by  Manlius,  who  hud  pitched  his  camp  there,  when  he 
Josephus  (c.  A pi  on.  ii.  3).  In  the  hieroglyphics  its  was  visited  by  Scleucus  lr-m  A|wunea,  we  may  catber 
lame  is  lleb,  and  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  Orient,  some  further  particulars,  which  enable  us  to  identify 
(c.  143)  its  capital  is  termed  Hibe.  The  Oasis  the  Obrimas  with  the  Sandukli  Chai.  Manlius  had 
Magna  is  distant  about  6 days’  journey  from  marched  direct  from  Sagnlaasus,  and  must  have  led 
Thebes,  and  7 fnnn  Abydos,  being  about  90  miles  his  array  through  the  plains  of  Dombai , passing  in 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  80  miles  the  rear  of  Apamea.  Thus  Seleucos  would  easily 
in  length,  and  from  8 to  10  bmad,  stretching  hear  of  the  consul  being  in  hi*  neighbourhood,  and, 
from  the  lat.  of  Tentyra,  25°  N..  to  the  lat  ot  in  his  desire  to  propitiate  him,  would  have  started 
Abydos,  26°  6'  N.  Anciently,  indeed,  owing  to  after  him  and  overtaken  him  the  next  day  (postero 
more  extensive  and  regular  irrigation,  the  cultivable  die.)  Manlius,  moreover,  at  the  sources  of  the 
land  readied  further  N.  The  high  calcareous  ridge,  Obrimas  required  guides,  because  he  found  himself 
which  separates  it  from  the  Lesser  Oasis,  here  be-  hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  unable  to  find  his  way 
comes  precipitous,  and  girds  the  Oasis  with  a steep  to  the  plain  of  Metropolis.  All  this  agrees  perfectly 
wall  of  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  the  acacia  of  well  with  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  Obrimas 
Egypt  and  the  dhoum  palm  form  thick  woods.  The  is  the  modern  Sandukli  Chai  (Hamilton.  Researches, 
Great  Oasis  mast  have  received  a Greek  colony  at  ii.  p.  172,  Ac.).  Franz  {Fun/  Inschriften,  P-37), 
an  early  period,  since  Herodotus  (iii.  26)  say*  that  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  the  kotlsha  Chai  to 
the  “city  Oasis'*  was  occupied  by  Samians  of  the  correspond  with  t he  Obrimas.  Arundell  {IHscor.  in 
Aeschriunion  tribe,  who  had  probably  settled  there  Asia  Min.  i.  p.  231),  again,  believes  tlmt  Livy  has 
in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  Greek  confounded  the  sources  of  the  Marsya*  and  M.ieander 
c Juniata  of  Cyrene  (Id.  iv.  152).  Yet  none  of  its  with  those  of  the  Obrimas.  [L.  S.] 

numerous  monuments  reach  back  to  the  Pharaonic  OBRINGA  {‘CXplytcat).  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 17) 
era.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Persians;  fur  the  make*  the  Obringas  river  the  boundary  between 
name*  of  Dareius  and  Amyrtaetu  are  inscribed  on  Lower  and  Upper  Germania  The  most  southern 
its  ruin*  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  place  in  Lower  Germania  according  to  his  map  is 
iL  p.  367);  but  the  principal  building*  which  re-  Muguntiacmn  (MoKoxnax^e),  Mainz.  He  places 
main  belong  to  the  Macedonian,  if  not  indeed  to  the  in  the  foilowing  order  the  cities  of  Upper  Gei mania, 
Roman  era  Its  great  temple,  468  feet  in  length,  which  are  south  of  the  Obringas: — Noeomagus 
was  dedicated  to  Amftn-Ra  The  style  of  its  archi-  I ( Speier ),  Borbetomagus  ( Worms),  Argentoratum 
tecture  resembles  that  of  the  temple*  at  Hermonthis  {Strassburg),  and  so  on.  But  Worms  is  north  of 
and  Apollinopolis  Magna  Like  other  similar  spots  Speier ; and  the  relative  position  of  these  two  places 
in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  Great  Oasis  van  a place  of  is  therefore  wrong  in  Ptolemy.  He  has  also  placed 
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Mogontiacum  in  Lower  Germania,  bat  it  was  the  chief 
place  of  Upper  Germania.  Ptolemy  has  not  men- 
tioned the  Moaella  (Motel),  and  some  geographers 
have  assumed  that  it  is  the  Obringa* ; but  if  this  is 
an,  the  position  of  Mainz  is  wrong  in  Ptolemy,  for 
Maim  is  south  of  the  Motel.  D Anville  observes 
that,  according  to  the  Notit.  Imp.,  the  district  of 
the  general  who  resided  at  Maim  comprehended 
Antncinacum  or  A ndemach,  on  the  Rhine,  which  ia 
below  the  junction  of  the  Motel  and  the  Rhine.  If 
Andemach  waa  always  in  the  Upper  Germania,  and 
if  the  boundary  between  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Germania  was  a river-valley,  there  is  none  that 
poems  so  likely  to  have  been  selected  as  the  nigged 
▼alley  of  the  A hr,  which  lies  between  Bonn  and 
Amlemach,  and  se grates  the  netherlands  or  low- 
lands on  the  north  from  the  hilly  country  on  the 
aouth.  [tf*  LO 

OBU'CULA  (’0«o«WoVa,  Ptol.  il  4.  § 4),  called 
by  Pliny  (iii.  1.  a.  3)  Obulcula,  and  by  Appian  ( Hitp . 
6*8)  ’044A*o\a,  a town  of  Hispanin  Baeiiea,  on  the 
mad  from  Hispalis  to  Emerita  and  Cordubft  ( I tin. 
Ant.  pp.  413,  414),  now  Mondova.  Some  ruins  are 
still  visible  (Caro,  Ant.  Uisp.  i.  19;  Flore*,  Asp.  8. 
xilp.352.)  [T.H.D.] 

OBULCO  (h  'OtouAxtte,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  141,  1G0; 
•OCovAko*,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 1 1 ; 0«4a«wk,  Steph. 
called  by  Pliny  (iii.  I . 3)  Obulco  Pontificense,  a Ro- 

man munidpium  of  Hisf nnia  Ikietica,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Corduha,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
300  sta<l  ia  according  to  Strabo  (p.  160).  It  had  the 

eivilege  of  a mint  (Floras,  Med.  ii.  p.496,  iii.  p.  101 ; 

ionnet,  SuppL  i.  p.  11;  Sestiiii,  p-  7 1 ; Grater, 
Inter,  pp.  105,  458;  Muratori,  p.  1052.  4).  It  ia 
commonly  identified  with  Porcvsta.  [T.  H,  D.] 
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ORULENSII  ( *OSowA^«ri04,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 9),  a 
people  of  M<>esta  Inferior,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCA’I.EA  or  OCALEIA  (*fl*a\#'«,  'DnaAtia: 
F.th.  'ClxaAtit),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  situated  upon  a small  stream  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  equal  distance  from  Halinrtus 
and  Ahtlcoinmute.  It  lay  in  the  middle  of  a long 
uarrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  heights  of 
Haliarlus,  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  Tilpho&aiurn, 
on  tlie  south  hy  a range  of  low  hills,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  hike  Co[«ais.  This  town  was  dependent 
upm  Haliartu*.  The  name  is  probably  only  a dia- 
lectic form  of  Oecbalia.  Its  site  is  indicated  by 
several  squared  blocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  501,  Hymn.  Apoll  242  ; 
Strab.  is.  p.  410;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  § 1 1 ; Plin.  iv.  7. 
s.  12;  Steph.  B.  t.  r. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  205,  scq.  ; Forchhammer,  J/tUenUui,  p. 
184.) 

OCE'ANUS.  [Ati^nticum  Mark.] 
OCE'ANUS  SEPTENTKIONA'LIS,  the  northern 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  ali-encirduig  Ocean. 


OCEANUS  SEPTENTRIONALIS. 

1.  The  name  ami  divisions.  — According  to  a 
fragment  of  Phavorinus  the  word  ‘ClxtatAs  is  not 
Greek,  but  one  borrowed  from  the  barbarian*  (Spohn, 
de  Nicephor.  Jilcmm.  Geoyr.  Lips.  1818,  p.  23); 
but  there  seems  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  roots  “ ogha  ” and  “ ogb." 

( Humboldt,  Cotmot,  voL  il  note  210,  trans.)  When 
the  peoples  Living  on  the  coasts  of  the  Interior  Sea 
passed, as  Herodotus  (iv.  152)  significantly  adds,  “ not 
without  divine  direction,’'  through  the  gate  into  the 
Ocean,  and  first  skiw  its  primeval  waters,  the  origin  us 
they  believed  of  all  waters,  the  sea  that  washed  the 
shores  of  the  remote  North  was  long  regarded  a*  a 
miry,  sliallow,  misty  sea  of  darkness,  lying  under 
“ the  Bear,”  who  alone  is  never  bathed  in  the  Ocean; 
and  hence  the  names  Septentrionali*  (4  06p*io$ 
otn*av6i,  Plut.  CamUL  15  ; Agathem.  il  14;  Tac. 
Germ.  I ; Plin.  iv.  27 ; 4 hpxrutiit  »*.,  Agathem. 
1.  c.  ; 4 inrb  rk r Apterous  mxn  Diod.  xviii.  5)  and 
Seythicua  (Plin.  vi.  14);  though  this,  according  to 
Agatbemerua  (L  c.)  is  the  E.  division  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean,  while  the  Mare  Gennanicum  and 
Mare  BritHiinicum  formed  the  W.  This  sea  appears 
with  the  epithets  **  Ocean  us  glacialis”  (Juv.  iii.  I); 
“Mare  oongelatum”  (Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2.  § 4;  Plin. 
iv.  27.  &.  30)  ; **  concretum”  (Plin.  I c.;  y wnrnyvin 
BaA.,  Strab.  1 p.  63;  v&vros  »«wirywi,  Dionys.  Per. 
32;  rtAayos  verrrySt,  Agathem  L c .);  **  pigram" 
(Toe.  Ayr.  13,  Germ.  45);  “xnnrtuttm”  (Plin.  iv. 
27;  Agathem.  I c.\  Dionys.  Per.  33).  Its  divhiona 
were : — Mare  Gennanicum  (Plin.  iv.  30 ; Ptol  ii.  3. 
§ 5),  or  M.  Cimbricnm  (•*  Cymbrica  Tethya," 
Claudian,  de  Bell  Get.  335),  or  the  German  Ocean , 
united  by  the  Fretum  Gallicuin  (Strtuts  of  Dover, 
Pat  de  Calais ) with  the  M.  Britannicum  (Plin.  ir. 
33  : English  Channel),  and  by  the  Codanus 
Sinus  (Katteyattct.  Ore  Sund)  and  Lagnus  Sinus 
( Store  Belt,  LiUe  Belt X with  the  M.  Sarmaticura 
(Sop/tariKor  «*.,  Ptol.  vii.  5.  §§  2,  6)  or  Suevicum 
(Tac.  Germ.  45;  Otter  Soen,  or  Baltic).  A division 
of  this  latter  w'as  the  Sinus  Venedicus  (Oo<e«8«4r 
«4\irof , Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19;  Gtdf  of  Danzig).  The 
M.  Amalchium,  according  to  Hecataeus  (op.  Plin. 
iv.  27 X commences  with  the  river  ParopamUua;  the 
Cimbri,  according  to  Philemon  (op.  Plin.  I c.)f 
called  it  Morimanisa,  which  he  interpret*  by  M. 
mortuum;  beyond  was  tlie  sea  called  Cronium,  or 
the  sea  into  which  tlie  river  Chronos  (Niemen) 
flowed,  or  what  is  now  called  the  Kur itches  Hoff, 
off  Memel  (Schatarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  496.) 

2.  l\ogress  of  discovery. — The  enterprise  of  the 
Phoenician  navigators  brought  them  into  contact 
with  Uuoe  countries,  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  from 
wheuce  tin  was  brought;  but  it  was  the  tnule  in 
amber  which  must  have  been  most  effectual  in 
ojieijing  up  a knowledge  of  these  coasts.  This 
aml*r  was  brought  by  sea,  at  first,  only  from  the 
W.  Ciinbrian  coast,  and  reached  the  Mediterranean 
chiefly  by  sea,  being  brought  across  the  intervening 
countries  by  means  of  barter.  The  Ma*silians,  who 
under  Pytliea*  followed  the  Phtwniciana,  hardly 
went  bey uud  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 
Tlie  amber  islands  (Glesaaria  or  Austmnia)  are 
placed  by  Pliny  (iv.  27)  decidedly  W.  of  the  Cim- 
brian  promontory  in  the  German  Ocean;  and  the 
connection  with  the  expedition  of  Gennnnicus 
sufficiently  shows  that  an  island  in  the  Baltic  is  not 
| meant.  Moreover  the  effect*  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
tidea  in  the  estuaries  which  throw  up  amber,  where, 
according  to  tho  expression  of  Serviua,  “ Mare 
1 viciiciui  turn  acted  it  turn  recedit,”  suit*  the  coatt 
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bKwwn  the  Udder  and  the  Cimbrian  peninsula;  1 
but  does  not  suit  the  Baltic,  in  which  Timaeus 
places  the  island  Bahia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  11.)  Atta- 
in*. a day’s  journey  from  an  M aestuarium,"  cannot 
therefore  be  the  Kn  rise  hr,  Sehrung.  Pytheaa  pro- 
bably sailed  to  the  W.  shores  of  Jutland.  Tacitus 
{Hen*.  45),  not  Pliny,  is  the  first  writer  acquainted 
with  the  •*  glessum  * of  the  Baltic  shore*,  in  the 
land  of  the  Aestyans  and  the  VenedL  The  more 
active,  direct  communication  with  the  Sam  fond 
coast  of  tiie  Baltic,  and  with  the  Aestyans  by  means 
of  the  overland  route  through  Pannonia  by  Car- 
nuntum,  which  opened  by  a Homan  knight 
under  Nero  (Plin.  L c.),  appears  to  liave  belonged 
to  the  later  times  of  the  Homan  Caesars  The  re- 
lation between  the  Prussian  coast,  and  the  Milesian 
colonies  on  the  Euxine,  are  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  fine  coins,  prolably  struck  more  than  400  years 
b.  c.,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Nett  district. 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos , vol.  ii.  note  171,  trails.) 
A curious  story  is  related  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
( Prague.  rii.  1,  ed.  Van  Stamen  ; comp.  Mela,  iii. 
5.  § 8;  Plin.  ii.  67)  of  a king  of  the  Boii,  others 
say  of  the  Suevi,  having  given  some  shipwrecked 
dark -coloured  men  to  CJ.  Metellus  Celer  when  he 
was  Proconsul  of  GauL  These  men,  who  are  called 
Indians,  were,  if  any  credence  is  to  he  given  to  the 
story,  most  probably  natives  of  Ixibrador  or  of 
Greenland,  who  had  been  driven  on  these  coasts  by 
the  effect  of  currents  such  as  are  known  now  in 
tbe*e  seas,  and  violent  NW.  winds.  [E.  B.  J.] 
OCKL1S  ("OiojAji  4p vipiov),  a port  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (i.  7-  § 4.  L 15.  § 11, 
ti.  7-  § 7,  viii.  **■§?>»  little  to  the  north  of  the 
straits  of  the  Red  Sea  (Bab-el Mandeb).  Its 
geographical  position,  according  to  his  system,  was 
ss  follows:  Its  longest  day  was  12.JJ  hours.  It  was 
1'  ea»t  of  Alexandria,  between  the  tropics,  52°  30’ 
removed  from  the  summer  tropic.  It  is  placed  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplua  300  stadia  from  Musa,  and 
is  identical  with  the  modem  Gkrlla  or  Celia,  which 
has  a bay  immediately  within  the  straits,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  two  mile*  wide,  and  its  depth 
little  short  of  three.  (Vincent,  Periplus,  p.  288; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.)  Ocelis,  according 
to  the  Periplus,  was  not  so  much  a port  as  an  an- 
chorage and  watering-place.  It  belonged  to  the 
Elisari,  and  was  subject  to  Cholebus.  (Hudson, 
Geo g.  Min.  tom.  i.  p.  14;  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 7.)  The 
same  author  places  it  1200  stadia  from  Arabia 
Felix  (Aden);  but  t lie  distance  is  two  short.  (Goe- 
oelin.  Recherche s,  tom.  iii.  p.  9.)  [0.  W.] 

OCELLODU'RUM,  a town  of  the  Vnccaei  in 
Flispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
t«»  Caesaraugusta  (Ant  /tin.  pp.  434,  439);  va- 
riously identified  with  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Per- 
motel  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'CELUM  C'n*«*ov:  Uztat i),  a town  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  the  last  place  in  that 
province  (“  citerioris  prmri  nc-iae  ext  reinuin Caes.  R.  G. 
i.  10)  from  whence  he  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
the  independent  tribes  which  held  the  passes  of  tins 
Alps.  In  Strabo’s  time  Ocelum  was  the  frontier 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Cottius  towards  the  province 
o(  Cisalpine  Gaul  (Strab.  iv.  p.  179);  and  it  was 
from  thence  that  a much  frequented  rood  led  over 
the  pass  of  the  Mont  Genevre  by  Scingomagus 
(Sezanne),  Brigantium  ( Brian*?  m),  and  Ebrodnnum 
( Fntbrvn),  to  tlie  territory  of  the  Vocontii.  D’Anville 
lias  clearly  shown  that  Ocelum  was  at  Uxeau,  a 
village  in  the  valley  ol  FenestrtUes,  and  not,  as  sup 
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posed  by  previous  writers,  at  Oulx  In  the  valley  of 
the  Dora.  (D’Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaule.  p. 
500.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'CELUM  (*OksKot,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 9).  1.  A town 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  wh<«e  inhabitants  are 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35)  Ocelenaea  and  Lanci- 
enses.  Identified  by  some  with  Caliabria , by  others 
with  Fermoselle  or  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  431.) 

2.  A town  of  the  CallaYci  Lucenses  in  Gallaecia 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  §23). 

3.  (’0**Aor  Axpor,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 6),  a promon- 

t*iry  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Britannia  Ifoinana,  and  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Abus  or  Humber;  probably 
Spurn  Head.  [T.  H.  D ] 

OCHE.  [Euboea/] 

OCHOSBANES  (’O xorridsfis)  or  Ochtho- 
mabkm,  a small  river  of  Paphlagonia,  falling  into 
the  bay  of  Armene,  a little  to  the  north  of  Sinope. 
(Martian.  Herat*],  p.  72  ; Anonym.  Peripl  Pont. 
Eux.  p.  7.)  This  is  probably  the  same  river  which 
Scyfox  (p.  33)  calls  Ocheraenos.  [L.  S.] 

OCHRAS,  a place  in  Cappadocia.  (IL  Ant.  p. 
202.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 12)  mentions  a place 
Odogra  or  Odoga,  in  the  district  of  Chammanene  in 
Cappndticia.  between  the  river  Halys  and  Mount 
Argacus,  which  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Ochraa 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  [L.  S.] 

OCHUS  (4Tflxor.  Strab.  xi.  p.  509;  Ptol.  Ti.  11. 
§§  2.  4:  Atom.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a river  of  Central 
Asia,  which  has  been  attributed  to  the  provinces  of 
Hyrrauia  and  Bactriana  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
respectively,  as  flowing  through  them  both.  It 
took  its  rise  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  Paropamisus 
(or  Hindu-  Kush),  and  flowed  in  a NW.  direction 
through  part  of  Bactriana  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
ami  {(jimllel  with  the  Oxus.  Pliny  makes  it  a river 
of  Bactriana,  and  states  that  it  and  the  Oxus  flow 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  mountain  (vi.  16. 
§ 18).  Tltere  can  he  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  is  represented  by  the  present  Tedjen.  It  is  clear 
that  in  this  part  of  Asia  all  Ptolemy’s  places  are 
thrown  too  much  to  the  east  by  an  error  in  longi- 
tude. (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  145.)  [V.] 

OCHUS  MONS  (’fix0**  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  38),a 
mountain  in  Persia,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  supposed 
by  Forhiger  to  be  that  now  called  Nakhilu.  [V.] 
0C1LK  ('OelXrt,  Appian,  ti.  Hisp.  75),  a town 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  proliably  near  Ilipa  or  Ilipla, 
besieged  by  the  Lusitanians,  and  relieved  by  Murn- 
mins  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.pt.  1.  p.  372).  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCILIS  ('OaiAu,  Appian,  B.  Hisp.  c.  47,  sqq.), 
a town  of  the  Celtiberi,  which  served  the  Romans  as 
a magazine  in  the  time  of  the  Celtibcrian  war.  It 
was  probably  in  the  SE.  part  of  Celtiberia,  and 
Reichard  identifie.*  it  with  Ocana.  [T.  H.  D.) 

OCINARUS  ('CUirapot),  a river  on  the  W.  cuast 
of  Bruttium,  mentioned  only  by  Lvcophron  (Ale x. 
729,  1009),  who  tells  us  that  i.  flowed  by  the  city 
of  Terina.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  SaUatus  of  the  Itineraries  (the  modern 
Saruto);  but  its  identification  depends  upon  that 
of  the  site  of  Terina,  which  is  very  uncertain. 
[Trriha].  [E.  H.  B.] 

OCITIS  (’'Oaint,  PtoL  ii.  3.  § 31),  on  island  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Britain,  and  NE.  from  the  Orkneys, 
probably  Ronaldsa.  [T.  H.  D.j 

OCR  A MONS  (It  *0  >rpa),  is  the  name  given  by 
Strabo  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Julian  or  Carnic  Alps, 
over  which  was  the  pass  leading  from  Aquileia  to 
, Aemona  (layback),  and  from  thence  into  Pannonia 
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and  the  countries  on  tl»e  Danube.  (Strab.  ir.  p.  207, 
vii.  p.  314.)  The  mountain  mount  U evidently  that 
between  AdelAerg  and  Layback,  which  must  in  all 
ages  have  been  the  priuoijiul  line  of  cum  inunication 
from  the  Danube  and  the  valley  of  the  Snc«  with 
Italy.  [K.H.B.] 

OCRICULUM  (oi  "OirpurAoi,  Strab.;  ’O npUoAa, 
Steph.  B.  ; 'Oitpi/toKor,  l*tol.  : Eth.  Ocriculanua 
and  Ocricolanua : Otricolf),  a considerable  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  tho  Via  Flatninia,  near  the  left 
batik  of  the  Tiber.  It  wan  the  southernmost  town 
of  Utnbrin,  and  distant  only  44  miles  from  Rome. 
( l tin.  J/ier.  p.  613  ; Westphal,  Horn.  Kamp.  p. 
145.)  Wc  learn  from  Livy  that  OvrHulum  was  a 
native  Umbrian  city,  and  in  i*.  c.  308  it  apjears  to 
lutve  se|»rrated  from  the  other  cities  of  the  confede- 
racy. and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Rome.  (Liv.  ix. 
41.)  Thia  is  the  only  notice  that  we  find  of  it  prior 
to  the  conquest  of  Umbria  by  the  Roman*;  but  after 
that  period  it  figures  repeatedly  iu  history  as  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  some  importance.  It  was  here  that 
in  n.  c.  217  Kahili*  Maximus  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Servilius,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake 
T nisi  menus.  (Id.  axii.  11.)  In  the  Social  War 
Ocriculum  suffered  severely  ; and,  according  to 
Flora*,  wai  laid  wnste  with  fire  and  sword  ( Flor. 
iii.  18.  § II);  hut  it  seems  to  have  quickly  re- 
covered, and  in  Strabo’s  time  was  a considerable  and 
flourishing  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  as  the 
place  where  the  army  of  Vespasian  halted  after  the 
an  render  of  the  Vitellian  legions  at  Narnia  (Tac. 
Hist.  iii.  78).  From  ita  position  on  the  Flaminian 
Way  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  incidentally  under 
the  Roman  Kmpire  (1'lin.  Ep.  vi.  25;  Amin.  Marc, 
xvi.  10.  § 4,  xxviii.  1.  6 22);  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  indebted  to  the  same  circumstance  for 
its  continued  prosperity.  The  name  is  found  in 
l'liny  and  l’tolemy,  us  well  as  in  the  Itineraries; 
and  its  municipal  importance  down  to  a late  |«rriud 
is  attested  also  by  inscriptions,  in  some  of  which  it 
bears  the  title  of  “ splendid issima  civilas  Ocrico- 
lana.”  From  these  comhiued,  with  the  still  extant 
remains,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a more  considerable 
town  than  we  could  have  inferred  from  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writers  (1'iin.  iii.  5.  «.  9,  14.  s.  19;  Plot, 
iii.  1.  § 54;  /(in.  Ant.  pp.  125,  311  ; Gruter, 
laser,  p.  422.  8.  9;  Orel  I . Inter.  3852,  3857; 
Marini,  Ait*  dti  Fmtelli  Arcali,  vol.  ii.  p.  582). 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  di>tant  about  2 miles 
from  the  mudorn  village  of  Otrieoli,  in  the  plain 
nearer  the  Tiller.  The  ruin*  of  ancient  edifices  are, 
in  their  present  state,  of  but  little  iuteiest;  hut  ex- 
cavations which  were  carried  on  upon  the  spot  in 
1780  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  several 
public  buildings  on  a splendid  scale,  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  which  could  be  traced  with  little 
difficulty;  among  these  were  a Basilica,  a theatre, 
an  amphitheatre.  Thermae,  and  several  temples,  be- 
sides other  buildings,  of  which  the  purpose  could 
not  lie  determined.  The  beauty  of  many  of  the 
architectural  decorations  and  works  of  art  discovered 
on  this  occasion  (especially  the  celebrated  mosaic 
floor  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  colossal  head  of 
Jupiter  in  the  same  museum)  prove  that  Ocriculum 
must  have  been  a municipal  town  of  no  ordinary 
splendour.  (Westplial,  Romitcke  Kampague , p.  144; 
Guattani,  Monuments  Jnediti,  1784,  where  the 
results  of  the  excavation  are  described  iu  detail  and 
accompanied  with  a plan  of  the  aiicieut  remains.) 
Its  proximity  to  Rome  probably  caused  it  to  be  re- 
torted to  by  wealthy  nobles  from  the  city;  and  as 
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early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  wc  learn  that  Milo  had  a 
villa  there.  (Cic.  pro  J fit  24.)  The  period  of  the 
destruction  of  the  undent  city  is  uncertain.  In  a.  d. 
413  it  witnessed  a great  defeat  of  Heraclianua, 
Count  of  Africa,  by  the  armies  of  Honorius  (Idat. 
Chron.  adann.),  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  cpUco)al 
see  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  the 
circumstances  that  led  the  inhabitants  to  migrate  to 
the  modem  viilage  of  Otricoli,  on  a hill  overlooking 
the  Tiber,  art*  not  recorded.  The  corruption  of  the 
name  appears  to  have  commenced  at  an  early  date, 
os  it  is  written  Vtriculum  in  the  Itineraries  and  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  classical  authors.  [E.  HL  B.j 
OCRINUM.  [Damxoxium.] 

OCTAPITABUM  ( ‘OKrawlrapov  torpor,  Ptol.  ii. 
3.  § 3),  a very  prominent  headland  above  the  estuary 
of  the  Sabrina,  or  Secern,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain, 
now  St.  Davids  Head.  [T.  II.  D.J 

OCTODU'RUS  (Martinach,  or  Martigny , ns  tlie 
French  call  it),  is  iu  the  Swiss  canton  of  Wall  it 
or  Valait,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  near  the 
bend  where  the  river  takes  a northern  course  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  The  Drawee,  one  branch  of  which 
rises  at  the  fo>t  of  the  Great  SL  Bet-nard,  join*  tho 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone  at  J lartigny.  The  road 

over  the  Alps  from  Martigny  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Drawee,  and  the  summit  of  the  road  is  the 
Alpis  Pennina,  or  Great  St.  Bernard  This  pa.v» 
has  been  used  from  a time  older  than  any  historical 
records.  When  Caesar  was  in  Gallia  (n.  c.  57 — 56) 
he  sent  Senrius  Gulba  with  the  twelfth  legion  and 
some  cavalry  into  the  country  of  the  Nsntuates, 
Veragri,  and  Scduni.  Ilia  purpose  in  sending  this 
force  wan  to  open  the  pass  over  the  Alps,  the 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  Mby  which  rcawl  the  mer- 
ca tores  had  been  used  to  travel  at  great  ri>k,  and 
with  tho  payment  of  great  tolls."  (/?.  G.  iii.  I.) 
The  people  of  the  Alps  allowed  the  Italian  mer- 
chants to  pa**,  because  if  they  plundered  them  the 
merchant*  would  not  come;  but  they  got  aa  much 
out  of  them  as  they  could.  Galba,  after  taking 
many  strong  places,  and  receiving  the  submission  uf 
the  people,  sent  off  two  cohorts  into  the  country  of 
the  Nan  mates,  and  with  the  remaining  cohorts  de- 
termined to  winte  r “ iu  a town  of  the  Veragri  named 
Octodurus,  which  town  bring  situated  in  a valley 
with  no  great  extent  of  level  ground  near  it,  is  cou- 
fined  on  all  sides  by  very  lofty  mountains."  There 
is  some  level  ground  at  Martigny,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  at  this  part  is  not  very  narrow.  Caesar 
say*  that  the  town  of  Octodurus  was  divided  into 
parts  by  a river,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  river’s 
name.  It  is  the  Drawee.  Galba  gave  one  part  of 
the  town  to  the  Galli  to  winter  iu,  and  assigned  the 
other  to  his  troops.  He  fortified  himself  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  and  thought  he  was  safe.  He 
was,  howerer,  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Galli  before 
his  defences  were  complete  or  all  his  supplies  were 
brought  into  the  camp.  The  Romans  obstinately 
defended  themselves  in  a six  hour*’  fight;  when, 
seeing  that  they  could  no  longer  keep  the  enemy 
out,  they  made  a sortie,  which  was  successful. 
The  Romans  estimated  thcGalli  at  more  than  30.000, 
and  Caesar  say*  that  more  than  a third  part  were 
destroyed.  The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  waa  pro- 
digious, which  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Cae- 
sar’s veracity,  or  to  Gulba's,  who  made  hi*  report  to 
the  commander.  It  ha*  also  been  objected  that  the 
valley  is  not  wide  enough  at  Martigny  to  hold  the 
30,000  men.  There  may  be  error  in  the  number 
that  attacked,  and  also  in  the  number  who  prriahed. 
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Bat  it  is  not  difficult  to  answer  some  of  the  objec- 
tions made  to  Caesar's  narrative  of  this  fight. 
Iioesch  has  answered  the  criticism  of  General  Warn- 
err,  who.  like  many  other  of  Coe*ar’s  critics,  began 
his  work  by  misunderstanding  the  author.  (Roescli, 
Commmtnr  tiber  die  Commeniarvm,  <fc.  p.  220, 
Hnlle.  1783.)  After  this  escape  Galha  prudently 
withdrew  his  troops,  and  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Nnnluatea  reached  the  land  of  the 
AUnbrogea,  wheie  he  wintered. 

The  position  of  Octodurus  is  determined  by 
Caesars  narrative  and  by  the  Antmine  ftin.  and 
the  Table.  Pliny  (iii.  c.  20)  says  that  the  Octo- 
duren>es  received  the  Lalinitas  (Latio  donati).  In 
the  Xotit.  Prov.  the  place  is  called  “Civitas  Val- 
Icnsmm  Octodurus."  The  modem  names  Wallin 
and  1 r a Inis  are  formed  from  the  word  Vn  I lenses.  At 
a later  period  it  w’as  called  Forum  Claudii  Vallen- 
sium  Oct«duren*iuin,  as  an  inscription  shows.  One 
authority  speaks  of  tiie  remains  of  a Roman  aque- 
duct at  Martigny.  Many  coins,  and  other  memo- 
rials  of  the  Roman  time,  have  been  found  about  the 
place. 

Tlw*  name  Octodur  is  manifestly  Celtic.  The 
second  part  of  the  name  is  Dur,  **  water.”  The  first 
part,  probably  some  corrupt  form,  is  not  explained. 
The  distance*  on  the  Roman  road  from  Augusta 
Praetoria  (Aosta)  in  Italy  to  Octodurus  are  stated 
inVoJ.  I.  p.  110  [G.  L.J 

OCTOGKSA,  a town  of  the  Hergetes,  in  H»- 
pania  Tarraoonensis,  seated  on  the  river  Iberus 
(Cues.  B.  C.  i.  61),  It  is  identified  by  some  with 
Mequinenza;  but  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  452)  seeks 
it  to  the  S.  of  the  Sicoris  (or  Segre),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Granja.  [T.  H.  I).] 

OCTOLOPHUS.  1.  A place  belonging  to  the 
Lynce&tae,  in  Macedonia,  to  which  the  consul  Sul- 
pi cius  moved  jiis  camp  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  200, 
against  king  Philip.  (Liv.  xxxi.  36;  comp.  Cab- 
tea,  Vol.  I.  p.  562,  a.) 

2.  A place  in  Perrhaebw,  from  which  Perseus 
had  retired,  and  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  bis  daring  march 
over  the  mountain  ridge  of  Olympus,  b.  c.  169. 
(Liv.  xlir.  3.)  It  was  pruhably  near  the  issue  of 
the  TiUresius  or  Elassoniliko , from  Mt.  Olympus 
into  the  valley  of  Masson  a,  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  in.  pp,  308,  310,  417.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ODKSSUS  ('OSrjooit,  Strab.  vii.  p.  319;  Scymn. 
748;  Diod.  xix.  73,  xx.  112;  Appian.  Ill  30;  Ar- 
rian, Per.  p.  24;  Anon.  Per.  p.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 
8,  v i»i.  11.  § 6;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.\  Mela,  ii.  2.  § 5; 
Plin.  iv.  18;  Ovid,  TrisL  i.  9.  37:  the  reading 
’0$J7<rdwoAij,  Scyl.  p.  29,  is  simply  a corruption  for 
’Ohjflh  wdA»f.  for  the  name  was  written  both  with 
the  single  and  the  double  a;  the  latter  form  occurs 
on  the  autonomous  coins,  the  framer  on  those  of  the 
Empire:  'OSvanis,  Hierocl. ; Procop.  de  Aed.  iv. 

1 I ; Od issue,  Amra.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 43),  a town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Panysua,  24  M.  P.  (dnfPi.  Ititu).  or  34  M.  I*. 
(Pent.  Tab.),  from  Dionysopolis,  and  360  stadia 
from  the  E.  termination  of  Haemus  ( Ernmeh  Bump). 
Odessa*  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  (Strab.  1.  e ; 
Plui.  1.  c.)r  if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  author  of 
the  poem  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Scymuua 
(L  c.),  as  early  as  the  reign  of  A sty  ages,  or  n.c. 
594 — 560.  (Clinton,  F.  II. ; Raoul-Rochette,  Col. 
Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  786.)  From  the  inscriptions  in 
lldckli  (Inter.  Now.  2056,  a,  b,  c),  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  under  a democratic  form  of  government, 
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and  to  hare  presided  over  the  union  of  five  Greek 
cities  on  this  coast,  consisting  of  Odessua,  Tomi, 
Callatis,  Mesainbria,  and  Apollonia  When  the 
Bulgarians  swept  over  the  Hanubian  provinces  in 
A.  D.  679  they  are  found  occupying  Varna  (Bapva, 
Theophnn,  p.  298;  Nicepb.  p 23;  Cedren.  vol.  i. 
p.  440),  which  is  described  as  being  near  Odessua. 
(St,  Martin,  a/>.  Le  Beau , Bas  Empire,  vol.  xi.  p. 
447;  Schafitrik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  ii.  p.  217.)  The 
autonomous  coins  of  Odessua  exhibit  “ types  " refer- 
ring to  the  worship  of  Serapia,  the  god  imported  by 
Ptolemy  into  Alexandria,  from  the  shores  of  Pontus. 
The  series  of  imperial  coina  ranges  from  Trajan  to 
Salonina,  tlie  wife  of  Gallienus.  (Kckbel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
36;  Rasche,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  51 ; Mionnet,  Jkscr.  des 
Mid.  vol.  L p.  395,  Suppi.  vol.  it  p.  350.)  f E.B.  J.  I 


ODOMANTI  ('Obipatrroi,  Herod,  vil  112; 
Thuc.  ii.  101,  v.  6;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Odomantes, 
Plin.  iv.  18),  a Pmeonian  tribe,  who  occupied  the 
district,  called  after  them,  Odomantick  (’OSofiov- 
rucfi,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 31;  Liv.  xliv.  4;  'Oboparrlr, 
Steph.  B.)  This  tribe  were  settled  upon  the  whole 
of  the  great  mountain  Orbelus,  extending  along  the 
NE.  of  the  lower  Strymonic  plain,  from  about  A/e/e- 
niio  and  Demirissdr  to  Zikhna  inclusive,  where 
they  bordered  on  Pangaeus,  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  which  they  worked  with  the  Pierea  and 
Satrae.  (Herod.  L e.)  Secure  in  their  inac*ea- 
sible  position,  they  defied  Megabtau*.  (Herod,  v. 
16.)  The  NW.  portion  of  their  territory  lay  to  the 
right  of  Si ta Ices  as  be  crossed  Mt.  Cercine;  and 
their  general  situation  agrees  with  the  description  nf 
Thucydides  (ii.  101),  according  to  whom  they  dwelt 
beyond  the  Strymon  to  the  N.,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Ixiwer  Strymon,  where,  alone,  the  river 
takes  aticii  a course  to  the  E.  as  to  justify  the  expres- 
sion. Cleon  invited  1‘olles,  their  chieftain,  to  j«in 
him  with  as  many  Thracian  mercenaries  as  could  be 
levied.  (Thuc.  v.  6;  Aristoph.  Acham.  156,  164; 
Suid.  s.  r.  bsortdploKtv.  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iii.  pp.  2 1 0,  306,  465.)  [ E.  B.  J.] 

0D0MAXT1S.  fSoPiiKEK.] 

O'DRYSAE  (’Ofythrcn),  a people  seated  on  both 
banks  of  th<-  Artiscua,  a river  of  Thrace,  which 
discharges  itself  iuto  the  Hebrus.  (Herod,  iv.  92.) 
Their  territory,  however,  must  undoubtedly  have 
extended  considerably  to  the  W.  of  the  Artiscua  ; 
since  PJiny  (iv.  18)  informs  us  that  the  Hebrus 
liad  it*  source  in  their  country  ; a fact  that  is  cor- 
roborated by  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xxvii.  4,  10). 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  that  northern 
swarm  of  barbarians  which  invaded  Thrace  after 
the  Trojun  War  ; find  their  names  are  often  found 
interwoven  in  the  ancient  myths.  Thus  the  Thra- 
I cian  singer  Thamyris  is  said  to  bnve  been  an 
Odrysiau  (Pans.  iv.  33.  § 4)  : and  Orplieus  is 
repic.- t-iiled  as  their  king.  (Conou,  ap.  Phot. 
| p.  140.) 

A rude  and  barbarous  people  like  the  Odryriane 
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cannot  be  expected  to  have  had  many  towns  ; and 
in  fact  we  find  none  mentioned  either  by  Thucydides 
or  Xenophon.  The  first  of  their  towns  recorded 
is  Pbilippopolia,  founded  by  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
donia. as  there  will  be  occasion  to  relate  in  the  se- 
quel;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  their  towns 
of  any  importance  were  built  after  they  had  lost 
their  independence. 

The  name  of  the  Odrysae  first  occurs  in  history 
in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Dareius  Hy- 
ataspis  against  the  Scythians.  (Hemd.  L c.) 
Whilst  the  Persians  oppressed  the  southern  parts 
of  Thrace,  the  Odrysians,  protected  by  their  moun- 
tains, retained  their  independence ; and  the  strength 
which  they  thus  acquired  enabled  Teres  to  in- 
corporate many  Thracian  tribes  with  his  subjects. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  to  the  Euxine  in  spite  of 
a signal  defeat  which  he  sustained  in  that  quarter 
from  the  Thyni  (Xen.  A nab.  vii.  2.  § 22);  and 
the  dominion  of  his  son  Sitalces  embraood  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace:  having  been  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  anti  extending  from  Abdera  on  the 
W.  to  the  Euxine  on  the  E.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96—98.) 
Indeed,  so  powerful  was  this  monarch  that  his  al- 
liance was  eagerly  courted  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Tlmcyd.  ii.  29 ; Herod,  vii. 
137  ; Aristoph.  Acham.  136 — 150.)  The  expe- 
dition which  he  undertook  in  b.  c.  429,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Atlienians,  and  of  Ainyntas,  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  against  Perdiccas  II., 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  country,  is  also  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  at  that 
peri<«i ; as  the  army  which  Sitalces  assembled  on 
that  occasion  amounted,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  to 
150,000  men,  of  which  one-third  were  cavalry. 
( rime.  ii.  98;  Diod.  xii.  50.)  For  the  latter  force, 
indeed,  the  Odrysians  were  renowned,  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  the  Hebrua  afforded  pasture  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  horses.  (Thuc.  1.  e. ; Polvb. 
xxiv.  6;  Liv.  xliv.  42.)  With  this  army  Sitalces 
overran  Chalcidice,  Ant  hem  us,  Crestonia,  and  Myg- 
donia ; but  the  n**n -appearance  of  the  Athenian 
contingent,  coupled  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
obliged  him  hastily  to  retire  after  a month's  cam- 
paign. In  B.  c.  424  Sitalces  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Triballi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Seuthei  I.  Under  his  reign  the  Odrysians  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  power  and  prosperity. 
Their  yearly  revenue  amounted  to  400  talents,  be- 
sides an  equal  sum  in  the  shape  of  presents  and 
contributions.  (Time.  ii.  97,  iv.  101.)  But  from 
this  period  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  began  sen- 
sibly to  wane.  After  the  death  of  Scuthes  we  find 
bis  dominions  divided  among  three  sovereigns. 
Medocns,  or  Amadocus,  who  was  most  probably  his 
■on,  ruled  the  ancient  seat  of  the  monarchy  : Mae- 
sades,  brother  of  Meducus,  reigned  over  the  Thyni, 
Melanditae,  and  Trauipaae;  whilst  the  region  above 
Byzantium  called  the  Delta  was  governed  by  Teres. 
(Xen.  A nab.  vii.  2.  § 32,  vii.  5.  § 1.)  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Medocns  that  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  passed  through  Thrace  on -their  return 
from  the  Persian  expedition,  and  helped  to  restore 
Scuthes,  son  of  the  exiled  Maasades,  to  his  do- 
minions. We  gather  from  this  writer  that  Seulhea 
exercised  only  a subordinate  power  under  Medocns, 
with  the  title  of  Archoti,  or  governor,  of  the  Coast 
(vii.  3.  § 16).  Subeequently,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  asserted  his  claim  to  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  to  have  waged  open  war  with  Medocus, 
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till  they  were  reconciled  and  gained  over  to  the 
Athenian  alliance  by  Thrasybulus.  (Xen.  HtU. 
iv.  8.  § 25 ; Diod.  xiv.  94.)  When  we  next  bear 
of  the  Odrysians,  we  find  them  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  Athenians  respecting  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  This  was  under  their  king  Cotys  I., 
who  reigned  from  B.  c.  382  to  353.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  monarch  (b.  c.  376)  that  the 
Triballi  invaded  their  territories,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Abdera.  (Diod.  xv.  36.)  When  Cerso- 
hleptes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cotys,  ascended  the 
throne,  the  Odrysians  appear  to  have  still  retained 
possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  But  a civil  war  soon  broke  out  tetween 
that  monarch  and  Berisadea  and  Amadocns,  who 
were  probably  his  brothers,  and  to  whom  Cotys  had 
left  some  portions  of  his  kingdom.  The  Athenians 
availed  themselves  of  these  dissensions  to  gain  p«w- 
seshion  of  the  Chersonese,  which  appears  to  have 
been  finally  ceded  to  them  in  b.  c.  357.  (Diod. 
xvi.  34.)  But  a much  more  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Odrysians  was  struck  by  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon.  After  nine  or  ten  years  of  warfare,  Philip 
at  last  succeeded  (b.  c.  343)  in  conquering  them, 
snd  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  tributaries. 
(Diod.  xvi.  71  : Dem.  de  Chert,  p.  105.)  The 
exact  nature  of  their  relations  with  Philip  cannot 
be  ascertained  ; but  that  their  subjugation  must 
have  been  complete  appears  from  the  fact  of  him 
having  founded  colonies  in  their  territory,  especially 
Philippopolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  and 
in  the  very  heart  of  their  ancient  seat.  Their  sub- 
jection is  further  shown  by  the  circnmstanee  of 
their  cavalry  being  mentioned  as  serving  in  the 
army  of  Alexander  under  Agathon,  son  of  Tyriinmas. 
(Arrian,  iii.  12.  § 4.)  But  a still  more  decisive 
proof  is,  that  after  Alexander’s  lieutenant  Zophyrio 
had  been  defeated  by  tlie  Getac,  the  Odrysians  were 
incited  by  their  king,  Seuthes  III.,  to  rebel  against 
the  Macedonian*.  (Curt.  x.  1.  § 45;  Justin,  xii. 
I.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seuthes  took 
the  field  against  I.ysimachus,  to  whom  Thrace  luul 
devolved,  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000 
horse,  — a sad  falling  off  from  the  forces  formerly 
arrayed  by  Sitalces.  (Diod.  xviii.  14  ; 1'aus.  i.  9. 
§ 6.)  The  struggle  with  Lysimaclius  was  carried 
on  with  varied  success.  Under  Philip  V.  of  Ma* 
cedon,  the  Odrysians  were  still  in  a state  of  revolt. 
In  B.C.  211  that  monarch  assembled  an  army  with 
the  ostensible  design  of  maivliing  to  the  relief  of 
Byzantium,  but  in  reality  to  overawe  the  malcontent 
chieftains  of  Thrace.  (Liv.  xxxix.  35.)  In  183 
we  find  Philip  undertaking  an  expedition  against 
the  Odrysians,  Dentheletae,  and  Bessi.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Phiiippopolis,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants deserted  at  his  approach,  and  where  be  esta- 
blished a garrison,  which  was  expelled  shortly  after 
his  departure.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53 ; P»»lyb.  Ex.  Leg. 
xlviii.)  It  may  be  assumed  from  Livy  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Odrysians  were  supported  in  their  re- 
volt by  the  Romans  (xlii.  19,  xlv.  42).  After  the 
fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  the  Odrysians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  treated  with  consideration  by 
the  Romans,  who  employed  them  as  useful  allies 
against  the  newly-conquered  districts,  as  well  as 
against  the  other  Thracian  tribes;  amongst  whom 
the  Bessi  had  now  raised  themselves  to  some  im- 
portance. After  this  peri««d  the  history  of  the 
Odrysians  is  for  some  time  involved  in  obscurity, 
though  they  were  doubtless  gradually  fulling  more 
and  more  under  the  Roman  dominion.  In  the  year 
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n.  c.  42  their  kin?  Sod&les,  who  had  no  children, 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  and  pos- 
session was  taken  of  it  by  Bratus.  (Cmb.  B.  C. 
iii.  4;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  25;  Lucan,  r.  54.) 

Augustas  seems  to  have  left  the  Odrysians  the 
appearance  of  independence.  In  the  year  b.c,  29, 
in  return  for  the  friendly  disposition  which  they  had 
shown  towards  the  Romans,  they  were  presented  by 
M.  Crass  us  witii  a territory  hallowed  by  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  which  be  had  conquered  from  the  Bessi 
(Dion  Casa.  li.  25).  In  the  year  B.C.  20,  Rhoo- 
iratalces,  who  was  administering  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  of  the  three  infant  sons  of  the  deceased 
monarch  Cotys  IV.,  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans  under  M.  Lollius,  in  reducing  the  Bessi 
(/£  liv.  20).  A few  years  afterwards,  the  Bessi 
again  rose  under  their  leader  Vologaeses,  a priest  of 
Bacchus,  and  drove  Rhoematalces  into  the  Cher- 
sonese; they  were,  however,  soon  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  Lucius  Piso;  Rhoematalces  was  restored; 
and  it  would  appear,  from  Tacitus,  that  under  his 
reign  the  Odrysians  acquired  the  dominion  of  all 
Thrace  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  34;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  64). 
This  apparent  prosperity  was,  however,  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  Romans,  by  whose  influence  they 
were  governed.  Thus,  after  the  death  of  Khoema- 
talcea,  we  find  Augustus  dividing  his  kingdom  be- 
tween his  son  Cotys  and  his  brother  Rhascuporia 
(Tac.  L c.;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  98).  Again,  after  the  mur- 
der of  Cotys  by  Rhaacuporis,  Tiberius  partitioned  the 
kingdom  between  the  children  of  Cotys  and  Rhoe- 
matalces, son  of  Rhascuporia,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointing a Roman,  Trebellienua  Rufus,  as  guardian 
of  the  former,  who  were  not  of  age  (Tac.  Ann.  ii 
67,  iii.  38).  But,  in  spite  of  their  subjection,  the 
spirit  of  the  Odrysians  was  not  subdued.  Two  years 
after  the  event  just  recorded,  they  rose,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Cocletae,  against  the  Romans,  as  well 
as  against  their  own  king  Rhoematalces,  whom  they 
besieged  in  Philippopolis.  This  rebellion,  which  was 
undertaken  by  leaders  of  little  distinction,  and  con- 
ducted without  concert,  was  soon  quelled  by  P.  Vel- 
leius (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  39).  A more  formidable  one 
took  place  a.d.  26,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Thracian  tribes  to  supply  the 
Roman  army  with  recruits,  as  well  as  to  the  native 
ferocity  of  the  people.  It  occasioned  the  Romans 
some  trouble,  and  Poppaeus  Sabin  us  was  rewarded 
with  the  triumphal  insiynia  for  his  services  in  sup- 
pressing it  ( lb . iv.  46—51).  At  length,  under  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  the  Odrysians  were  finally  de- 
prived of  their  independence,  and  incorporated  with 
the  other  provinces  of  tho  Roman  empire  (Suet. 
Vesp.  8;  Kutrop.  vii.  19). 

In  the  preceding  sketch  those  circumstances  only 
have  been  selected  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the 
Odrysians  os  a people,  without  entering  into  the 
personal  history  Of  their  monarehs.  The  following 
is  a list  of  the  dynasty;  an  account  of  the  different 
kings  who  compose  it  will  be  found  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  and  MythoL  under  tho  respective  heads.  1. 
Teres.  2.  Sitalces.  3.  Seuthes  I.  4.  Medocns 
(or  Amaducus)  with  Maesades.  5.  Seuthea  11.  6. 

Cotys  I.  7.  Cersobleptcs,  with  Amadoeus  nnd  Be- 
ri*ades.  8.  Scuthca  111.  9.  Cotys  11.  10.  Cotys 

III.  11.  Sndalcs.  12.  Cotys  IV.  13.  Khneina- 
talccs  I.  1 4.  Cotys  V.  and  Rhascuporia.  1 5.  Rhoe- 
matalces II.  16.  Cotys  VI. 

The  manners  of  the  Odrysians  partook  of  that 
wildness  and  ferocity  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Thracian  tribes,  aud  which  made  their  name  a by- 
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word  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; bnt  the  norrible 
picture  drawn  of  them  by  Amniianus  Marcellinus 
(xxvii.  4.  § 9)  is  probably  overcharged.  Like  meat 
other  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication,  and  their  long  drinking  bouts 
were  enlivened  by  warlike  dances  ■ |*erformed  to  a 
wild  and  barbarous  music.  (Xen.  Ana b.  vii.  3.  § 32.) 
Hence  it  is  characteristic  that  it  was  considered  a 
mark  of  the  highest  distinction  to  be  a table  com- 
panion of  the  king’s;  but  whoever  enjoyed  this  honour 
was  expected  not  only  to  drink  to  the  king,  but  also 
to  make  him  a present  (/ft.  1 6,  seq.)  Among  such  a 
people, we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dionysus  seems 
to  have  been  the  deity  most  worshipped.  They  had 
a custom  of  buying  their  wives  from  their  parents, 
which  Herodotus  (v.  6)  represents  as  prevailing 
among  all  the  Thracian  tribes.  [T.  H.  D.J 

ODRVSUS.  [ H ADRIAKOPOLI8.] 

ODYSSEIA  (’OBvaatta,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  149,  157; 
'OBvaauf,  Steph.  B.  ».  r.),  a town  of  Hi*}wnia  Ilac- 
tica,  lying  X.  of  Abdera,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
built  by  Ulysses,  together  with  a temple  to  Athene. 
By  Solinus  (c.  23)  and  others  it  lias  been  absurdly 
identified  with  Olisipo  {Lisbon) ; but  its  site,  and  even 
its  existence,  are  altogether  uncertain.  [T.  H.  I).] 

OEA  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 5 ; Oeensis  civitas, 
Plin.  v.  4;  Tac.  Hut.  iv.  50;  Solin.  27;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxviii.  6;  ’E»a,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 12),  a town  in 
the  district  of  the  Syrtes,  which,  with  Leptis 
Magna,  and  Sabrata,  formed  the  African  Tripolis. 
Although  there  had  probably  been  an  old  Phoeni- 
cian factory  here,  yet,  from  the  silence  of  Scylax 
and  Strabo,  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
(“  Ocea  colonia,"  I tin.  Anton.)  must  be  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  tbe  first  century  after  Christ.  It 
flourished  under  the  Romans  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  the  Libyan 
Ausuriani.  (Amm.  Marc.  1.  c.)  At  the  Saracen 
invasion  it  would  seem  that  a new  town  sprung  up 
on  tbe  ruins  of  Oea,  which  assumed  the  Roman  name 
of  the  district  — the  modem  Tripoli;  1'rdblis,  the 
Moorish  name  of  tbe  town,  is  merely  the  same  word 
articulated  through  the  medium  of  Arab  pronuncia- 
tion. At  Tripoli  there  is  a very  perfect  marble  tri- 
umphal arch  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and 
L.  Aurelius  Veras,  which  will  be  found  beautifully 
figured  in  Captain  Lyons  Travels  in  N.  Africa , p. 
18.  Many  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
here,  especially  glass  urns,  some  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  England. 

For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  a coin  of  An- 
toninus, with  the  “epigraph"  col-  A VO.  ocr., 
was  to  be  referred  to  this  town.  (Eckhel,  rot  iv. 
p.  131.)  Its  right  to  claim  this  is  now  contested. 
(Duchalais,  Restitution  a Olbasn  de  Pisidie , a Jeru- 
salem et  aux  C</n tries  Occ.  de  la  Haute  Asia  de  Irois 
A/onnaies  Colonia  Us  attribute * a Ocea , Revue  Nu- 
rnistnatique,  1849,  pp.  97 — 103;  Beechey,  Expat, 
to  the  Coast  of  Africa , pp.  24 — 32;  Barth,  Wander- 
unyen,  pp.  294,  295,  391.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEA  (Ola,  Oft)).  1.  A town  in  Aegina.  [Yol 
I.  p.  34,  a.] 

2.  A town  in  Thera.  [Thera]. 

OEAXTHEIA  or  OKANTHE  (Ototfcio,  Hcl- 
lanic.  np.  Steph.  B .,  Polyb.,  Pans.;  O idvdij,  Hecatae. 
ap.  Steph.  B.t  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4;  E UarBls,  Scylax,  p. 
14;  EtWtfi'a,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 3:  Eth.  OlavBtvs; 
Galaxidhi ),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Crisaaean 
gulf.  Polybius  says  that  it  is  opposite  to  Aegeira 
in  Achaia  (iv.  57,  comp.  v.  17),  which  agrees  with 
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the  situation  of  Gatarfdhi.  The  Oeanthians 
(Oiayfftlf)  are  mentioned  among  the  Locri  Ozolae 
by  Thucydides  (iii.  101).  Scylax  calls  the  town 
Knauthis ; and  since  Strabo  saya  (ri.  p.  259)  that 
Locri  Kpizephyrii  in  Italy  was  founded  by  the  Locri 
Ozolae,  under  a leader  named  Euanthea,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Oeantheia  or  Euan  theta  was  the 
place  where  the  emigrants  embarked.  Oeantheia 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  maritime  city  in 
Locris  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  with  the  | 
exception  of  Nuupactus.  The  only  objects  at  Oean- 
theia mentioned  by  Pausanias  were  a temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  one  of  Artemis,  situated  in  a grove  , 
above  the  town  (x.  38.  § 9).  The  town  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Tab.  Pent,  as  situated  20  miles  from 
Nan  pact  us  and  15  from  Anticynu  The  remains  of  i 
antiquity  at  Galaxklhi  are  very  few.  There  are 
some  ruins  of  Hellenic  walls;  and  an  inscription  of  j 
no  importance  has  been  discovered  there.  (Bockh, 
Inter.  No.  1764.)  The  modern  town  is  inhabited  I 
by  an  active  seafaring  population,  who  possessed 
180  ships  when  Ulrichs  visited  the  place  in  1837.  , 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  594;  Ulrichs, 
Reisen,  ifr.  p.  5.) 

OK'ASO.  OEASSO  (Oiatrmr,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161; 
Oiatroti,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 10),  erroneously  written  OUrso  . 
by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34).  was  a maritime 
town  of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  > 
near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  Magrada  (Mela,  iii.  1),  most  probably  Oyanp 
or  Oyarzvn,  near  /run  and  Fnentearabia.  In  an 
Inscr.  we  find  it  written  Oeasuna.  (Grut.  p.  718; 
Oienhart,  Not  Vase.  ii.  8;  Flores,  Esp.  S.  xxiv. 
pp.  15,  62,  and  xxxii.  p.  147.)  [T.  H.  IX] 

OEASSO  (Olou7<n&,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 10,  ii.  7.  § 2), 
a promontory  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vascones,  formed  by  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  C.  lliguera.  [T.  H.  IX] 
OECHA'LIA  (O»x«xlo:  Eth.  Oi'xoAkct),  the 
name  of  several  ancient  towns  in  Greece.  1.  In 
Me-*enia,  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclerua.  It  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Epamioondas  (Pans.  iv.  26. 

§ 6),  and  its  position  was  a matter  of  dispute  in  later 
times  Stnbo  identified  it  with  Andanta,  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  Messenian  kings  (viii.  pp.  339, 
350. 360,  x.  p.  448),  and  Pansanias  with  Camasium, 
which  was  only  8 stadia  distant  from  Andania,  and 
upon  the  river  Charudru*.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §2,  iv.  33. 
§4.)  Camasium,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  was  the 
name  given  to  a grove  of  cypresses,  in  which  were 
statues  of  Apollo  Cameius,  of  Hermes  Criophorua, 
and  of  Persephone.  It  was  here  that  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  great  goddesses  were  celebrated,  and  that 
the  urn  was  preserved  containing  the  bones  of  Eu- 
rytus.  the  son  of  Mel&neu*.  (Paus.  iv.  33.  §§  4,  5.) 

2.  In  Euboea,  in  the  district  of  Eretria.  (Hecat 
ap.  Paus.  iv.  2.  § 3 ; Soph.  Track.  74 ; St  nib.  ix. 
p.  438,  x.  p.  448 ; Stepli.  B.  s.  r.) 

3.  In  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneius,  between  Pelinna 
to  the  east  and  Tricca  to  the  west,  not  far  from 
Ithome.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  339,  350,  ix.  p.  438,  x. 
p 448:  Paus.  iv.  2.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  * v.) 

4.  In  the  territory  of  Trachis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  339, 
x.  p.  448 ; Steph.  B.  a v.) 

5.  In  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  448.)  Each  of  these 
cities  was  considered  by  the  respective  inhabitants  as 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Earvins,  who  was 
conquered  bv  Hercules,  and  the  capture  of  whose  city 
was  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  called  OiyoAlai 

which  was  ascribed  to  Homer  or  Crcsphy- 
los.  Hence  among  the  early  poets  there  was  a dif- 
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ference  of  statement  upon  the  subject.  The  Mes- 
senian Oechalia  was  called  the  city  of  Eurytu»  in 
the  Iliad  (ii.  596)  and  the  Odyssey  (xxi.  13),  and 
this  statement  was  followed  by  Pherecydes  (ap.SchoL 
ad  Soph.  Track.  354)  and  Pausanias  (iv.  2.  §3). 
The  Euboean  city  was  selected  by  the  writer  of  the 
poem  on  the  Capture  of  Oechalia  (Schol.  ap.  Soph. 

L c.),  by  Hecataeus  (op.  Paus.  1.  c.),  and  by  Strabo 
(x.  p.  448).  The  Thessalian  city  is  mentions!  as  the 
residence  of  Eurytus  in  another  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(ii.  780);  and  K.  O.  M tiller  supposes  that  this  was 
the  city  of  the  original  fable.  {Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  426, 
seq.,  transl.) 

OECHARDES  (0/X^f,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  §§  3,  4), 
a river  of  Serica,  the  sources  of  which  Ptolemy  ( L c.) 
places  in  the  Auxasii  M.,  Asmiraei  M.,  and  Cash 
M.,  the  latter  of  which  mountain  ranges  we  may 
safely  identify  with  the  chain  of  Kaschgar.  Tl*e 
statement  of  Ptolemy,  coming  through  Marinus,  who 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  trading  route  of  the 
Seres  from  Titian  us  of  Macedonia,  also  called  Macs, 
the  son  of  a merchant  who  had  sent  his  commercial 
agents  into  that  country  (Ptol.  i.  11.  § 7),  indicates 
a certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  that  singular 
depression  in  Centra]  Asia  which  lies  to  the  E of 
Pamir,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  inferred 
from  the  direction  of  its  waler-courses.  The  Oe- 
chardes  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  river 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  streams  of  Khotan, 
Yarkand,  Kaschgar,  and  Ushi,  and  which  flows 
chwe  to  the  hills  at  the  base  of  Thian-Schan.  The 
Okchardak  (Ot'xdp&u,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  § 4)  deriving 
their  name  from  the  river  must  be  assigned  to  this 
district.  [Skkica.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEDANES.  [Dyardawkj*.] 

OENEANDA.  [Ornoanda.] 

OE'NEON  (OiVecev),  a town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
east  of  Naupactus,  possessing  a port  and  a sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Nemeian  Zeus,  where  Hesiod  was 
said  to  have  been  killed.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Demosthenes  set  out  on  hia  expedition  into 
Aetolia,  in  b.  c.  426,  and  to  which  he  returned  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
territory  of  Oeneon  was  separated  from  that  ef  Nau- 
pactus  by  the  river  Murno,  and  that  Oeneon  per- 
haps stood  at  Mugtiln,  or  near  the  fountain  Ambln. 
(Time.  iii.  95,  seq. ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Leake,  Northern 
j Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  616.) 

OENEUS  (Olr*vt),  a river  of  Pannonia,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Savus  (Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 2).  In  the  Peuting. 
Table  it  is  called  Indenea,  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  Unna.  [L.  S.1 

OENI'ADAE  1.  (Oividdcu,  Thuc.  et  alii;  O&ei- 
&&cu,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  OinaSat:  Tnknrdho ), 
a town  in  Acamnnia,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Achelons,  stout  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Acamanian  towns,  being 
Btrongly  fortified  both  by  nature*and  by  art,  and 
j commanding  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Aca  mania. 
It  was  surrounded  by  marshes,  many  of  them  of 
great  extent  and  depth,  which  rendered  it  quite  in- 
accessible in  the  winter  to  an  invading  force.  Its 
territory  appears  to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of 
I the  Achelous,  and  to  have  consisted  of  the  district 
called  Paraeheloitis,  which  was  very  fertile.  It 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical 
Oeneus,  the  great  Aetolian  hero.  The  town  is  first 
mentioned  about  b.  c.  455.  The  Messenian*,  w!k> 
had  been  settled  at  Naupoctus  by  the  Athenians  at 
the  end  of  the  Third  Messenian  War  (455),  shortly 
afterwards  made  an  expedition  against  Oeniadae, 
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which  they  took;  but  after  holding  it  for  a year, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Acamanians  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  town.  (Pans.  iv.  25.)  Oeni- 
adae  is  represented  at  that  time  as  an  enemy  of 
Athens,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  induced  the  Messcnians  to  attack  the 
place.  Twenty-three  years  before  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.  c.  454)  Pericles  laid  siege  to  the  town,  but 
was  unable  to  take  it.  (Thuc.  i.  Ill;  DiocL  xi.  85.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Oeniadae  still  continued 
opposed  to  the  Athenians,  and  was  the  only  A ear- 
ns num  town,  with  the  exception  of  Astacus,  which 
aided  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  war  (429)  Phormion  made  an  expedition  into 
Acamania  to  secure  the  Athenian  ascendancy  ; but 
though  he  took  Astacos,  he  did  not  continue  to 
inarch  against  Oeniadae,  because  it  was  the  winter, 
at  which  season  the  marshes  secured  the  town  from 
all  attack.  In  the  following  year  (428)  his  son 
Asopius  sailed  up  the  Achelous,  and  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Oeniadae;  but  it  was  not  till  424  that 
Demosthenes,  assisted  by  all  the  other  Acamanians, 
compelled  the  town  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance. 
(Thuc.  iL  102,  iiL  7,  iv.  77.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  great  importance  during  the  Macedonian 
and  Roman  wars.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Aetolians,  who  had  extended  their  do- 
minions on  the  W.  hank  of  the  Achelous,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  Oeniadae,  and  expelled  its 
inhabitants  in  so  cruel  a manner  that  they  were 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  Alexander.  (Diod. 
xviii.  8.)  Oeniadae  remained  in  the  bauds  of  the 
Aetolians  till  219,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  This  monarch,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  place,  strongly  fortified  the  citadel, 
and  commenced  uniting  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal 
with  the  citadel  by  means  of  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
In  211  Oeniadae,  together  with  the  adjacent  Nesus 
(Nff<rot)  or  Nasos,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  under 
IL  Valerias  Laevinns,  and  given  to  the  Aetolians,  who 
were  then  their  allies;  but  in  189  it  was  restored  to 
the  Acamanians  by  virtue  of  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  made  between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians  in 
that  year.  (Pol.  ix.  39;  Liv.  xxvL  24;  Polyb. 
xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  Prom  this  period 
Oeuiadae  disappears  from  history;  but  it  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (x.  p.  459). 

The  exact  site  of  Oeniadae  was  long  a matter  of 
dispute.  Dodwell  and  Gell  supposed  the  ruins  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Achelous  to  represent 
Oeniadae;  but  these  ruius  are  those  of  Pleumn. 
[Plkurow.]  The  true  position  of  Oeniadae  has 
now  been  fixed  with  certainty  by  Leake,  and  his 
account  has  been  confirmed  by  Mure,  who  lias  since 
visited  the  spot.  It*  ruins  are  found  at  the  modern 
Trikardho,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelous,  and 
•re  surrounded  bv  morasses  on  every  side.  To  the 
N.  these  swamps  deepen  into  a reedy  marsh  or  lake, 
now  called  Lesini  or  Kaiolchi,  and  by  the  ancients 
Melite.  In  this  lake  is  a small  island,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Nasos  mentioned  above.  Thucydides 
is  not  quite  correct  in  his  statement  (iL  102)  that 
the  marshes  around  the  city  were  caused  by  the 
Achelous  alone;  he  appears  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
lake  of  Melite,  which  afforded  a much  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  city  than  the  Achelous,  and  which  has 
no  connection  with  this  river.  The  city  occupied  an 
extensive  insulated  hill,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  there  stretches  out  a long  slope  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Achelous,  connecting  tbs  hill  with  the 
plain.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifications  still 
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exists,  and  cannot  be  much  less  than  three  miles. 
The  walls,  which  are  chiefly  of  polygonal  construc- 
tion, are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
often  to  a height  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  Towards 
the  N.  of  the  city  was  the  port,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  a deep  river  or  creek  running  up  through 
the  contiguous  marsh  to  Petala  on  the  coast 

Leake  discovered  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  which 
stood  near  the  middle  of  the  city  ; but  the  most  in- 
teresting remains  in  the  place  are  its  arched  pos- 
terns or  sallyports,  and  a larger  arched  gateway 
leading  from  the  port  to  the  city.  These  arched 
gateways  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  prove 
that  the  arch  was  known  in  Greece  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  is  usually  supposed.  Drawings  of  several 
of  these  gateways  are  given  by  Mure.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  556,  eeq.;  Mure, 
Journal  of  a Tour  «n  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  106,  seq.; 
see  also,  respecting  the  arches  at  Oeniadae,  Leake, 
Peloponnetioca,  p 121.) 

Strabo  (x.  p.  450)  speaks  of  a town  called  Old 
Oenia  (r\  woAoid  OiVofa*),  which  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  which  he  describes  as  midway  be- 
tween Stratus  and  the  sea.  New  Oenia  (u  rir 
Oivala),  which  he  places  70  stadia  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  is  the  celebrated  towu  of  Oeniadae, 
spoken  of  above.  The  history  of  Old  Oenia  is  un- 
known. Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  Erysiche  (’E pvotxyi\  which  Stephanos 
supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Oeniadae;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Strabo  quotes  the  authority  of  the  poet 
Apollodorus  to  prove  that  the  Erysichaei  were  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Acamania.  Leake  places 
Old  Oenia  at  I'alca  Afani,  where  he  found  some 
Hellenic  remains.  (Stoph.  B.  s.v.  OirndSeu;  Strab. 
x.  p:  460;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iiL  p.  524, 
Mq.) 

2.  A city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Octaem. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 


OENIUS  (Oli'iot),  also  called  Oenoe  (OcVdij, 
Arrian,  PeripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  16),  a small  river  of 
Pontus,  emptying  itself  into  the  Euxine,  30  stadia 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thoaris.  (Anonym.  PeripL 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  11.)  [L.  S-3 

OENOANDA  (OleodvSa),  a town  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Piaidia,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Cibyra, 
with  which  and  Balbura  and  Bubon  it  formed  a 
tetrapolis,  a political  confederacy  in  which  each  town 
had  one  vote,  while  Cibyra  had  two.  (Slrab.  xiii. 
p.  631  ; Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; Liv.  xxxviii.  37  ; Plin.  v. 
28  ; comp  Cibyka.)  The  town  is  mentioned  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Hierocles,  who,  however  (p.  685), 
calls  it  by  the  corrupt  name  of  E naan  da.  [L.  S.] 


* The  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Aleoio,  which  Leake 
was  the  first  to  point  out  must  bo  changed  into 
Olvaia.  Kramer,  the  latest  editor  of  Strabo,  has 
inserted  Leake's  correction  in  the  text. 
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OKNOBARAS  (OiroCdpat  or  Olrordpat),  a 
river  of  the  plain  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  at  which, 
according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  751),  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  having  conquered  Alexander  Bains  in 
battle,  died  of  his  wounds.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  tlphrenus,  modem  Aphreen,  which,  rising 
in  the  mots  of  Amanus  Morn  (Almadaghy),  runs 
southward  through  the  plain  of  Cyrrhcstica,  until 
it  falls  into  the  small  lake,  which  receives  also  the 
Lnbotas  and  the  Arceuthus,  from  which  their 
united  waters  run  westward  to  join  the  Orontea 
coming  from  the  south.  The  Oonoparas  is  the 
easternmost  of  the  three  streams.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  Afrin  of  Abulfeda.  ( Tabula  Syr., 
Supplements,  p.  152.  ed.  Koehler;  C honey,  Ex- 
pedition, vol.  i.  pp.  407,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

0F7N0E  (OiVotf).  1.  A small  town  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  lcaria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
639  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  This  town 
was  probably  situated  in  the  fertile  plain  below  the 
modem  Messaria.  The  name  of  tl>e  town  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  wine  grown  in  its  neighbourhood 
on  the  slo|«s  of  Mount  Pnunnua,  though  others 
believe  that  the  IrArian  Oenofi  was  a colony  of  the 
Attic  town  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Boas,  Reisen 
auf  den  Griech.  /win,  ii.  pp.  159,  162.) 

2.  A port-town  on  the  coast  of  Pontua,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Genius,  which  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  of  Oenoe  under  the  corrupt  form  Unieh. 
(Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  16:  Anonym.  PeripL 
p.  11  ; comp.  Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  271.) 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Sicinua. 

[Sicixum.]  [L.  S.J 

OE'NOE  (Ofafcf:  Eth.  OiVocuo*,  Olrau>s).  1. 
An  Attic  demtis  near  Marathon.  [Marathox.] 

2.  An  Attic  demus  near  Eleutherae,  upon  the 
confines  of  Bocotia.  [Vol.  I.  p.  329,  No.  43.] 

3.  A fortress  in  the  territory  of  Corinth.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  685,  b.] 

4.  Or  Oexe  (Ofnj,  Steph.  B.  s.  e.),  a small  town 
in  the  Argeia,  west  of  Argna,  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  river  Charadrus,  and  on  the  southern  (the  Pri- 
nus)  of  the  two  roads  leading  from  Argos  to  Man- 
tineia.  Above  the  town  was  the  mountain  Arte- 
misinin (Malevbs),  with  a temple  of  Artemis  on  the 
summit,  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oenoe 
under  the  name  of  Oenoatis  (Oiiwont).  The 
town  was  named  by  Diomedes  after  his  grandfather 
Oeneus,  who  died  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  the  Athenians  and  Argivea  gained  a vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  § 2, 
i.  15.  § 1,  x.  10.  § 4;  Apollod.  i.  8.  § 6;  Steph.  B. 
#.  e.)  Leake  originally  placed  Oenoe  near  the  left 
bunk  of  the  Charadrus  ; but  in  bis  later  work  he 
has  changed  his  opinion,  and  supposes  it  to  have 
stood  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Inachus.  His 
original  supposition,  however,  seems  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one;  since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Roes 
has  rightly  described  the  course  of  the  two  roads 
leading  from  Argos  to  MantineiA.  (Leake.  Aforeo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  413,  Pelopon.  p.  266;  Boss,  Re i sen  im 
Peloponnes,  p.  133.) 

5.  Or  Boeoxoa,  a town  of  Elis,  near  the  Ho- 
meric Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.)  [Vol.  I. 
p.  839.  b.] 

OENOLADON  (O ivoKdbwv,  Stadiasm.  § 96).  a 
river  in  the  district  of  the  African  Syrtes,  near  the 
town  of  Ax  ARAB  A (’A.uaftaio,  Stadiasm.  1.  c.).  where 
there  was  a tower  and  a cove.  Barth  ( Wcmdt'ntnge n, 
pp.  300,  359)  refer*  it  to  the  Wady  Msld,  where 
vhere  is  a valley  with  a stream  of  sweet  water  in 
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the  sandy  waste;  and  M filler,  in  his  map  to  illustrate 
(he  Coast -deacriber  (Tab.  in  Geog.  Graec.  Min  Par. 
1855).  places  Amaraea  at  Ras-al-Hnmrak,  where 
Admiral  Smyth  (Mediterranean,  p.  456)  marks 
cove  ruins,  and  Admiral  Beeehey  ( Exped.  to  S.  Coast 
of  Africa,  p.  72)  the  ruins  of  several  laths  with 
tessclated  pavements,  to  the  W.  of  which  there  is 
a stream  flowing  from  the  Wady  Mata.  [E.  B.  J.J 
OENO'NE  or  OENO'PIA.  [AkokxaT] 
OKNO'PHYTA  (r&  Oir6$vra),n  place  in  Bneotia, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Myronides  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Boeotians  in  n.  c.  456.  As 
i this  victory  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Ta- 
nagra, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  iu  the 
territory  of  the  latter  city,  not  far  from  the  frontier 
of  Attica.  Its  nan>e,  moreover,  shows  that  it  was 
the  place  where  the  wine  was  chiefly  produced,  for 
which  the  territory  of  Tanagra  was  celebrated. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  at  I’nia  (written  Ofvia, 
perhaps  a corruption  of  Oir6tf>vra).  which  stands  in 
a commanding  position  near  the  left  hank  of  the 
Asopus,  between  Tanagra  and  Oropus.  (Thue.  i. 
108,  iv.  95  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p. 
463.) 

OENOTRIA  (Oivwrpta),  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  the  southeromoet 
portion  of  Italy.  That  country  was  inhabited  at  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted 
with  it,  and  began  to  colonise  its  shores,  by  a people 
whom  they  called  Okxotri  or  Oenotrii  (Oirwrpol 
or  Oirtirptin).  Whether  the  appellation  was  a na- 
tional one,  or  was  even  known  to  the  people  them- 
selves, we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  the  Greek 
writers  mention  several  other  tribes  in  the  same  part 
of  Italy,  by  the  names  of  Choncs,  Mnrgetes,  and 
Itali,  all  of  whom  they  regarded  as  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Oenotriana;  the  two  former  being  expressly 
called  Oenotrian  tribes  [Chon eh;  Mokqetks], 
while  the  name  of  Itali  was,  according  to  the  ac- 
count generally  received,  applied  to  the  Oenotriana 
in  general.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  distinctly  spoke 
of  the  Oenotri  and  Itali  as  the  same  people  (ap. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  254),  and  defined  the  bonndories  of 
Oenotria  (under  which  name  be  included  the  conn- 
trs  subsequently  known  as  Lncania  and  Bruttiuin 
exclusive  of  lapygia)  as  identical  with  those  of 
Italia  (ap.  Strab.  L c.).  A well-known  tradition, 
adopted  by  Virgil,  represented  the  Ocnotrians  as 
taking  the  name  of  Italians,  from  a chief  or  king  of 
the  name  of  I talus  (Dionvs.  i.  12,  35;  Virg.  Aen  i. 
533;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10);  but  it  seems  probable 
that  this  is  only  one  of  the  mythical  tales  so  common 
among  the  Greeks:  and  whether  the  name  of  Itali 
was  only  the  native  appellation  of  the  people  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Oenotriana,  or  was  originally 
that  of  a particular  tribe,  like  the  Chonee  and 
Morgetes,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  nation,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  days  of 
Antiochus,  the  names  Oenotri  and  Itali,  Oenotria 
and  Italia,  were  regarded  as  identical  in  significa- 
tion. The  former  names,  however,  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  disuse;  at  least  Hcmdotus  employs  the 
name  of  Oenotria,  as  one  familiar  to  his  renders,  to 
designate  the  country  in  which  the  Phocacan  colony 
of  Velia  wan  founded.  (Herod,  i.  167.)  But  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  nan>e  of  Italia,  as  well  as 
the  conquest  of  the  Oenotrian  territory  by  the  8a- 
bellian  races  of  the  Lucaniaus  and  Bruttinns,  natu- 
rally led  to  the  disuse  of  their  name;  and  though 
this  is  still  employed  by  Aristotle  (Pol.  vii.  10).  it 
» only  in  reference  to  the  ancient  customs  and 
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habits  of  the  people,  and  does  not  pruve  that  the 
Mine  was  still  in  current  use  in  his  time.  Scymnns 
Chius  uses  the  name  Oeiiotri*  in  a different  sense, 
as  distinguished  from  Italia,  and  confines  it  to  a part 
only  of  Lucania;  but  this  seems  to  bo  certainly  op- 
posed to  the  common  usage,  and  probably  arises 
from  some  misconception.  (Scymn.  Ch.  244,  300.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Oenotrians  were  a 
Pelasgic  race,  akin  to  the  population  of  Epirus  and 
the  adjoining  tract  on  the  E.  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  evidently  the  opinion  of  those  Greek  writers  who 
represented  Oenotrua  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon, 
the  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  emigrated  from  Arcadia 
at  a very  early  period.  (Pherecydes,  ap.  Diony*.  L 
13 ; Pans.  viii.  3.  § 5.)  The  statement  of  Pausa- 
nias,  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  migration  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge,  shows  that  the  Oeno- 
trians  were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  But  a more 
conclusive  testimony  is  the  incidental  notice  in  Ste- 
phan us  of  Byzantium,  that  the  Greeks  in  Southern 
Italy  calks!  the  native  population,  whom  they  had 
reduced  to  a state  of  serfdom  like  the  Penestae  in 
Thessaly  and  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  by  tlie  name  of 
Pelasgi.  (Stcph.  Byx.  $.  v.  Xioi .)  These  serfs 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Oenotrians.  Other  argu- 
ments for  their  Pelasgic  origin  may  be  deduced  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  in  Southern  Italy 
and  in  Epirus,  as  the  Chones  and  Chaones,  Pan- 
dnsia,  and  Acheron,  Ac.  Aristotle  also  notices  the 
custom  of  mvlruu,  or  feasting  at  public  tables,  as 
subsisting  from  a very  early  period  among  the  Oeno- 
trians as  well  as  in  Crete.  (Arist.  PoL  vii.  10.) 

The  relation  of  the  Oenotrians  to  the  other  tribes 
of  Italy,  and  their  subjection  by  the  Lucaniana,  a 
Sahel  lian  race  from  the  north,  have  been  already 
given  in  the  article  Italia.  [E.  H.  B.J 

OENO'TKIDES  INSULAE  (pUmrpOtt  tnjaoi), 
were  two  small  islands  off  the  shore  of  Lucania, 
nearly  opposite  Velia.  (Strab.  v».  p.  252;  Plin.  iii. 
7.  s.  13.)  Their  individual  names,  according  to 
Pliny,  were  Pontia  and  Iscia.  Cluverius  (Ital.  p. 
1260)  speaks  of  them  as  still  existing  under  their 
ancient  names;  but  they  are  mere  rocks,  too  small  to 
be  marked  on  ordinary  modern  maps.  [E  H.  B.J 
OENUS  ( Oivous : Eth.  Olroimos),  a small  town 
in  Laconia,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  from  which  the 
river  Oenus,  a tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  appears  to 
have  drrived  its  name.  From  its  being  described  by  , 
Athenaeus  as  near  Pitane,  one  of  tlie  divisions  of  1 
Sparta,  it  was  probably  situated  near  the  junction  of 
tlie  Oenus  and  tlie  Eurotas.  (Steph.  B.  ».  ».;  A then. 
L p.  31.)  The  river  Oenus,  now  called  Kelefina , 
rises  in  the  watershed  of  Mt.  Parnon,  and,  after 
flowing  in  a general  south-westerly  direction,  falls 
into  tlie  Eurotas,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
a mile  from  Sparta.  (Polyb.  ii.  65,  66;  Liv.  xxxiv. 
28.)  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Oenus  was  the 
Gwrgylus  (rdpyyAor,  Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  the 
river  of  Vr  eat  end.  (Leake,  Pehpvnneaiaca,  p.  347.) 
OEKUSSAE  (Oiroveoai,  Olyovoat).  1.  A 
nip  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Messenia.  [Vol. 
p.  342,  b.J 

2.  A group  of  islands  between  Chios  and  tlie 
Asiatic  coast.  (Herod,  i.  165;  Thuc.  viii.  24;  Sleph. 
B.  a.  r.)  They  are  live  in  number,  now  called  Spal- 
VHubrrz*  or  Eryuniai.  Pliny  (v.  31.  s.  38)  mentions 
only  one  island. 

OEROK.  [ Plata  kab.] 

O ESC  US.  1.  (OlffKos,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10,  viii. 
11.  § 6),  a town  of  the  Triballi  in  Lower  Moesia, 
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I seated  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  road  from  Viiniitaciuin  to  Nicoinedia, 
; 12  miles  E.  from  Valeriana,  and  14  miles  W.  from 
Utum.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  220.)  It  was  the  ataliou  of 
the  Legio  V.  Maced.  Procopius,  who  calls  the  town 
T axis,  says  that  if  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (da 
Atd.  iv.  6).  Usually  identified  with  Oreazovitm, 
though  some  hold  it  to  be  GUtva. 

2.  A river  of  Lower  Moesia,  called  by  Thucydides 
(ii.  96)  'OcKias,  and  by  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  2«ior. 
Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  29)  places  its  source  in  Mount 
Rhodope;  Thucydides  (1.  c.)  in  Mount  Scoiniua, 
which  adjoined  Rhodope.  Its  true  source,  however, 
is  on  the  W.  ride  of  Haemus,  whence  it  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Danube.  It  is  now  called  the  laker  or 
Eaker.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OESTRYMNIDES.  [Bkitamxicab  Insular, 

VoL  I.  p.  433.1 

OESYME  (OMfai,  Thuc.  iv.  107;  Scyl.  p.  27 
(the  MS.  incorrectly  Suri^t?});  Scymn.  Ch.  655; 
Diod.  Sic.  xiL  68  (by  an  error  of  the  MS.  2* 

Ptol.  iii.  13.  §9;  Plin.  iv.  1R;  Annenidaa,  op. 
Athen.  p.  31:  Eth.  Oiavpalos,  Steph.  B.),  a Tha- 
sian  colony  in  Pieris,  which,  with  Galepsus,  was 
taken  by  Braridas,  after  the  capture  of  Amphipolis. 
(Thuc.  L c.)  Its  position  must  be  sought  at  some 
point  on  the  coast  between  NefUr  and  tire  mouth  of 
tlie  Strymon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
179;  Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine,  vol.  ii. 
p.  69.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

GET  A (Olnj:  Eth . Oircubr),  a mountain  in  the 
south  of  Thessaly,  which  branches  off  from  Mt 
Pindus,  runs  in  a south-easterly  direction,  and  furuia 
the  northern  barrier  of  Central  Greece.  The  only 
entrance  into  Central  Greece  from  the  north  is 
through  the  narrow  opening  left  between  Mt.  Oeta 
and  the  sea,  celebrated  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
[Tukkmoi’YLAk].  Mt.  Oeta  is  now  called  Kutavo- 
thra.  Hud  its  highest  summit  is  7071  feet.  ( Journal 
of  Geoyr  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  94.)  The  mountain  im- 
mediately above  Thermopylae  is  called  Callidromon 
both  by  Strabo  and  Livy.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv. 
xxx vi.  15.)  The  latter  writer  says  that  Callidro- 
mon is  the  highest  summit  of  Mt.  OeU;  and  Strabo 
agrees  with  him  in  describing  the  summit  nearest  to 
Thermopylae  as  the  highest  part  of  the  range;  but 
in  this  opinion  they  were  both  mistaken,  Mt.  Patriot 
tiko , which  lies  more  to  the  w est,  being  considerably 
higher.  Strabo  describes  tlie  proper  Oeta  as  200 
stadia  in  length.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  tlie  death  of  Hercules,  whence  the  Roman 
poets  give  to  this  hero  the  epithet  of  Oetaeus.  From 
this  mountain  the  southern  district  of  Thessaly  was 
called  Uetaea  (Orrcua,  Strab.  ix.  gip.  430,  432, 434), 
and  its  inhabitants  Oetaei  (Oitcuoi,  Herod,  vii.  217; 
Thuc.  iii.  92;  Strab.  ix.  p.  416).  There  was  also  a 
city,  Oeta,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ampbissus, 
son  of  A|jo11o  and  Dryope  (Anton.  Liberal,  c.  32), 
which  Stephanus  B.  («.  r.)  describes  as  a city  of  the 
Malians.  Leake  places  it  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Patri- 
6 tiko,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
sacred  city  mentioned  by  Callimachus.  (Hymn,  m 
Del.  287.)  [Sec  Vol.  II.  p.  255.]  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  seq.) 

OETENS1I  (Ornfvaioi,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 9),  a tribe 
iu  tlie  eastern  part  of  Moesia  Inferior.  [ T.  H.  D.  J 

OETYLUS  (OfrwAor,  Horn.,  Pans.,  Steph.  B. ; 
BeiTt/Aor,  Bbckh,  Inacr.  no.  1323;  BlrvAo,  Ptol.  iii. 
16.  § 22 ; OfTyAOT— aoAf»T<u  V irw6  riroty  BtiruAor, 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360,  corrected  in  accordance  with  the 
inscription),  a town  of  Lacoma  on  the  eastern  aide 
u ii  3 
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of  the  Bfesaenuui  gulf,  represented  by  the  modem 
town  of  Vitylo , which  has  borrowed  its  name  from 
it.  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  80  stadia  from 
Tbalamae  and  1 50  from  Metwa ; the  latter  distance 
is  too  great,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Oetylos  and  Vitylo;  and  it  appears  that  Pausanias 
made  a mistake  in  the  names,  as  the  distance  between 
Oetylus  and  Caenepolis  is  150  stadia.  Oetylus  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  at  a later  time  one  of 
the  Eleulhero- Laconian  towns.  It  was  still  governed 
by  its  ephors  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Pausanias  saw  at  Oetylus  a temple  of  Sara  pis, 
and  a wooden  statue  of  Apollo  Carneiua  in  the 
agora.  Among  the  modem  houses  of  Vitylo  there 
arc  remains  of  Hellenic  walls,  and  in  the  church  a 
beautiful  fluted  Ionic  column  supporting  a beam  at 
one  end  of  the  aisle,  and  three  or  four  Ionic  capitals 
in  the  wall  of  the  church,  probably  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Sttra pis.  (Horn.  II  ii.  585;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  360;  Paua.  fix.  SI.  § 7,  25.  § 10,  26.  § 1 ; Steph. 
B.  $.  v.\  Ptoi.  L c. ; Bbckh,  L c.;  Morritt,  in  Walpole’s 
7'urkey , p.  54 ; Leake,  Morta,  vol.  i.  p.  313;  Boblaye, 
Rechrrchej,  <fc.  p.  92 ; Cortius,  PelopomitOt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.) 

OEUM  (O Tor),  a mountain  fortress  situated  in 
eastern  Locris,  above  Opus,  and  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  According  to  Gell 
its  mins  are  to  be  seen  on  a steep  hill,  25  minutes 
above  I.ivanitU.  (/fin.  p.  232.) 

OEUM  or  IUM  (Olir,  O tor,  'l6r : Eth.  Oldr/ft, 
’! drr/t),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  Sciritis  in  La- 
conia, commanded  the  pass  through  which  was  the 
road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta.  It  probably  stood  in  the 
A UUura,  or  narrow  pass  through  the  watershed  of  the 
mountains  forming  the  natural  boundary  between 
Laconia  and  Arcadia.  When  the  Theban  army 
under  Kpaminondas  first  invaded  Laconia  in  four 
divisions,  by  four  different  passes,  the  only  division 
which  encountered  any  resistance  was  the  one  which 
marched  through  the  pass  defended  by  Oeum.  But 
the  Spartan  Ischolaus,  who  commanded  a body  of 
troops  at  this  place,  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers;  and  the  invading  force  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  Sellaaia,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army.  (Xen.  Hell  vi.  5. 
§§  24 — 26.)  In  Xenophon  the  town  is  called  *Ur 
and  the  inhabitants  Tartu;  but  the  form  Olor  or 
Of ov  is  probably  more  correct  Such  towns  or  village**, 
situated  upon  mountainous  heights,  are  frequently 
called  Oeum  or  Oea.  (Comp.  Harpocrat.  #.  v.  O lor.) 
Probably  the  Oeum  in  Sciritis  is  referred  to  in  Ste- 
phanus  under  Ofor  • iroA.i'xrio*'  T*y4*s.  Aiax^Ao  j 
Minrois‘  ol  woKirvu  Olareu. 

Oeum  is  not  mentioned  subsequently,  unless  wo 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Iasus  (Tatrof), 
which  Pausanias  describes  as  situated  within  the 
frontiers  of  I*aconia,  but  belonging  to  the  Achaeans. 
(Paus.  viL  13.  § 7 ; comp.  Suid.  s.  v.  *1  eurot;  I<eake, 
Morta,  vol.  iii.  p.  30;  Hums,  Keisen  im  Pelopormcs , 
p.  179;  Cortius,  Peloponneoo*,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 

OEUM  CERAMEICUM.  [ Attica,  p.  326,  a. ] 

OEUM  DECELE1CUM.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

OGDAEMI.  [Marmakica.] 

OGLASA,  a small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Ligurian  sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etruria.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  It  is  now  called 
Monte  Cristo.  [E.  H.  B.J 

OGY'GIA  (’XVyvyfn)  »*  the  name  given  by  Horner 
in  the  Odyssey  to  the  island  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  He  describes  it  as  the  central  point  or 
navel  of  the  sea  (IpfoAos  far  from  all 
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other  lands  ; and  the  only  clue  to  its  position  that 
he  gives  us  is  that  Ulysses  reached  it  alter  being 
borne  at  sea  for  eight  days  and  nights  after  he  had 
escaped  from  Charybdis;  and  that  when  he  quitted 
it  again  he  sailed  for  seventeen  days  and  nights  with 
a fair  wind,  having  the  Great  Bear  on  his  left  hand 
(Le.  in  an  easterly  direction),  until  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians.  (Horn.  Odysa.  L 50, 
85,  v.  55. 268 — 280,  xii.  448.)  It  k)  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  Homeric  geography  in  re- 
gard to  all  these  distant  lands  must  be  considered  as 
altogether  fabulous,  and  that  it  is  impassible  to 
attach  any  value  to  the  distances  above  given.  We 
are  wholly  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  localities 
assigned  by  the  Greeks  in  later  days  to  the  scenes 
of  the  Odyssey  ; it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  less 
accord  with  the  data  (such  as  they  are)  supplied  by 
Homer  than  the  identifications  they  adopted.  Thus 
the  island  of  Calypso  was  by  many  fixed  on  the 
coast  of  Bruttium,  near  the  Lacinian  promontory, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a mere  rock  of  very  small 
size,  and  dose  to  the  shore.  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15  ; 
Swinburne’s  Travel $,  voL  i.  p.  225.)  Others,  again, 
placed  the  abode  of  the  goddess  in  the  island  of 
Ganlos  (or  Goto),  an  opinion  apparently  first  ad- 
vanced by  Callimachus  (Strab.  i.  p.  44,  vii.  p.  299), 
and  which  has  at  least  some  semblance  of  proba- 
bility. But  the  identification  cf  Phaeacia  with  Cor- 
cyra,  though  more  generally  adopted  in  antiquity, 
has  really  no  more  foundation  than  that  of  Ogygia 
with  Gaul  os  : so  that  the  only  thing  approaching 
to  a geographical  statement  fails  on  examination. 
It  is  indeed  only  the  natural  desire  to  give  to  the 
creations  of  poetic  fancy  a local  habitation  and  tan- 
gible reality,  that  could  ever  have  led  to  the  asso- 
ciating the  scenes  in  the  Odyssey  with  particular 
spots  in  Sidly  and  Italy;  and  the  view  of  Erato- 
sthenes, that  the  geography  of  the  voyage  of  Ulysses 
was  wholly  the  creation  of  the  poet’s  fancy,  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  tenable.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  fables  there  related 
were  founded  on  vague  rumours  brought  by  voyagers, 
probably  Phoenicians,  from  these  distant  binds.  Thus 
the  account  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  however  ex- 
aggerated, was  doubtless  based  on  truth.  But  the 
very  character  of  these  marvels  of  the  far  west,  and 
the  tales  concerning  them,  in  itself  excludes  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  accurate  geographical  knowledge 
of  them.  The  ancients  themselves  were  at  variance 
as  to  whether  the  wanderingB  of  Ulysses  took  piare 
within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  were  ex- 
tended to  the  ocean  beyond.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  22 — 26.) 
The  fact,  in  all  probability,  is  that  Homer  had  no 
conception  of  the  distinction  between  the  two.  It 
is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  acquainted 
even  with  the  existence  of  Italy;  and  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  sea  beyond  it  was  undoubtedly  to 
him  a region  of  mystery  and  fable. 

The  various  opinions  put  forth  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers  concerning  the  Homeric  geography 
are  well  reviewed  by  Ukert  ( Geoyraphir  der  G rirchen 
u.  Romer , vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  310 — 319);  and  the 
inferences  that  may  really  be  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  himself  are  clearly  stated  by  him. 
(76.  part  i.  pp.  19—31.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

OGYRIS  (*Ciyvpit,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  766),  an  island, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Cannania  about  2000 
stadia,  which  was  traditionally  said  to  contain  the 
tomb  of  king  Erythras,  from  which  the  whole  sea  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  It  was  marked 
by  a huge  mound  planted  with  wild  palms.  Strabo 
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statin  that  he  obtained  this  story  fn»n  Nearchua 
and  Orthagoras  (or  Pythagoras),  who  learnt  it  from 
Mithropastes,  the  son  of  a Phrygian  aatrap,  to  whom 
lie  had  given  a passage  in  bis  fleet  to  Persia.  The 
same  name  b given  to  the  island  in  many  other 
prograpliers  (aa  in  Mel.  iii.  8.  § 6 ; Dionys.  Per.  607 ; 
Plin.  vi.  28.  8.  32;  Prbcian,  Perieg.  605;  Feat 
Avien.  794;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Suidas,  s.  t’.).  The 
other  editions  of  Strabo  read  TvfJjMjnj  and  Tufylmj, 
—possibly  a corruption  of  'Clyupirq  or  rupbrj, — the 
firm  which  Voseina  (in  Me  lam.  I c.)  has  adopted. 
The  account,  however,  preserved  in  Arrian's  Voyage 
of  Nearchua  {Indie.  37),  differs  much  from  the 
above.  According  to  him,  the  fleet  sailing  westward 
passed  a desert  and  rocky  bland  called  Organa  ; 
and,  300  stadia  beyond  it,  came  to  anchor  beside 
another  island  called  Ooructa ; that  there  the  tomb  of 
Eryt  liras  was  said  to  exbt,  and  the  fleet  obtained 
the  aid  of  Mazene,  the  chief  of  the  bland,  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  it,  and  pilot  it  to  Susa. 
It  seems  generally  admitted,  that  tlie  Organa  of 
Arrian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  § 46,  who,  placing  it 
along  the  Arabian  coast,  has  evidently  adopted  the 
distances  of  Strabo)  b the  modern  Hormuz,  which 
bears  also  tlie  name  of  Gerun,  or  Jerun.  Vincent, 
however,  thinks  that  it  is  the  modern  Artk , or 
L'Arek.  { Vog.  HtarcMus,  i.  p.  348.)  The  distance 
in  Strabo  ia,  perhaps,  confounded  with  the  distance 
the  fleet  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Carman  ia. 
Again  Nearchus  places  tlie  tomb  of  Erythras,  not  in 
Organa,  bat  in  Ooracta;and  Agatharchides  mentions 
that  the  land  thb  king  reigned  over  was  very  fertile, 
which  applies  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  funner. 
(Agatliarch.  p.  2,  ed  Hudson.)  The  same  is  true 
of  what  Pliny  states  of  its  size  {L  c.).  Curtius, 
without  mentioning  its  name,  evidently  alludes  to 
Ogyrb  {Ormuz),  which  he  places  close  to  the  con- 
tinent (x.  2 ),  while  the  Geograplier  of  Ravenna  has 
preserved  a remembrance  of  all  tlie  places  under  the 
head  of  “ Colfo  Persic©,"  in  which  he  places  “ Ogi- 
rb,  Oraclis,  Durcadena,  Rachos,  Orgina.”  Ooracta 
b called  in  Strabo  {l.c.)  AtZpaicTa-,  in  Pliny,  Orucla 
(vi.  28.  a.  98);  in  Ptolemy,  O vop6x&<*  (vi.  8.  § 15). 
The  ancient  name  b said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
modern  Vroct,  or  BrocL  It  also  derives  the  name 
of  Kishmi  from  the  quantity  of  grapes  now  found 
on  it.  Kdrisi  calls  Jexirth-tuileh,  the  long  bland 
(L  p.  364  ; cf.  also  Wellated's  Travels , voL  i. 
p.  62).  The  whole  of  thb  complicated  piece  of 
geography  has  been  fully  examined  by  Vincent, 
Vop.  of  Hearchus,  voL 1 p.  348,  Ac.;  Ritter,  vol.  xii. 
p.  435.  [V.] 

OTSPORIS  {Ohrwopls,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 14;  Opirus, 
Prut  Tab. ; 'EmjpoT,  Stadiasm.  § 86),  a town  of  the 
Greater  Syrtb,  which  Barth  ( Wanderungen,  pp.  368, 
378)  identifies  with  Liman  Haim,  where  there  b a 
sandy  bay  into  which  ships  might  send  their  boats, 
with  almost  all  winds,  for  water,  at  three  wells, 
situated  near  the  beech.  (Beechey,  ExpetL  to  H. 
Coast  <f  Africa,  p.  173.)  The  tower,  of  which  the 
Coast-descrihcr  speaks,  must  be  the  ruins  at  Has 
Eski,  to  the  E.  of  Haim.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLBASA  ("OA&ura).  1.  A town  in  Cilicia 
A •■[•era,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  a tributary 
of  the  Calycadnus.  (PtoL  v.  8.  § 6.)  Col.  Leake 
( Asia  J/im>r,  p.  320)  identifies  the  town  of  Olbaaa 
with  the  Olbe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672); 
while  in  another  passage  (p.  117)  be  conjectures 
that  Olbasa  may  at  a later  period  have  changed  its 
name  into  Claudiupolb,  with  which  accordingly  he 
b inclined  to  identify  it.  The  former  supposition  b 
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possible,  but  not  the  latter,  for  Strabo  places  Olbe  in 
the  interior  of  Cilicia,  between  the  rivers  Lam  us  and 
Cydnus,  that  b,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Taurus.  According  to  tradition,  Olbe  had  been 
built  by  Ajax,  tbe  son  of  Teucer ; it  contained  a 
temple  of  Zeus,  whose  priest  once  ruled  over  all 
Cilicia  Aspera.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  In  later  times  it  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Isanria,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a bishop.  (Hierocl  p.  709  ; Basil  ViL  Theclae,  ii. 
8.)  We  still  possess  coins  of  two  of  those  priestly 
princes,  Polemon  and  Ajax.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Hum. 
vol  iii.  p.  26,  Ac.)  It  should  be  observed  that 
Stephanos  Bjrx.  (s.  v.  'OAfla)  calls  Olbasa  or  Olbe 
Olbia. 

2.  A town  in  the  Lycaonbn  district  Antiochian*, 
in  the  south-west  of  Cybbtra.  (PtoL  v.  6.  § 17  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  709.) 

3.  A town  in  the  northern  part  of  Pbidb,  between 

Pednelissus  and  Selge.  (Ptol.  v.  5.  § 8;  Hierocl.  p. 
680.)  [L.S] 

OLBE.  [Olba&a,  No.  1.] 

O'LBIA  (’OA$/o,  Strab.  iv.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  206; 
Scymn.  806;  Ptol  iii.  5.  § 28;  Arrian,  Per.  p.  20; 
Anon.  Per.  p.  8;  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 6;  ‘Jomand.  B.  Get. 
5;  with  tbe  affix  Sabin.  lag  la,  Anon.  L C.\  on  coins 
in  the  Ionic  form  always  'OAffti}).  Pliny  (iv.  26) 
^ays  that  it  was  anciently  called  Olbiopoms.  and 
MiLKTt>i*OLJS:  the  former  of  these  names  does  not 
occur  elsewhere,  and  b derived  probably  from  the 
ethnic  name  Olbiopoutae  (’OAffunroATrai,  Herod, 
iv.  18;  Said.  s.  v.  no^ciSweios),  which  appears  on 
coins  as  late  as  the  date  of  Caracalla  and  Alexander 
Severos.  (Kohler,  Mem.  de  V A cad.  de  St.  Petersb. 
vol  xiv.  p.  106;  Blaramberg,  Choix  des  Med.  An- 
tiques dOtbiopolis  ou  d Olbia,  Paris,  1822;  Mi-  n- 
net,  Descr.  ties  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  349.)  Although  the 
inhabitants  always  called  their  city  Olbia,  strangers 
were  in  tbe  habit  of  calling  it  by  tbe  name  of  tlie 
chief  river  of  Scythia,  Borysthkxes  {Bopva0trrjs, 
Bopofftiiru),  and  tlie  people  Bokysthejkitak  (Bo- 
puaOevttTcu,  Herod.  L c.;  Dion  Chrys.  OraL  xxxvi. 
vol.  ii.  p.  74 ; Lucian,  Toxar.  61  ; Menand.  ap. 
Sc  hoi.  ad  IHongs.  Perieg.  311  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 40;  Macrob.  Sh<.  i.  10).  A 
Grecian  colony  in  Scythia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hypanis,  240  stadia  (Anon.  /.  c.;  200  stadia,  Strab. 
p.  200;  15  if.  P.,  Plin.  I c.)  from  its  mouth,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  found  at  a place  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Bug.  called  Stomogil , not  far  from 
the  village  Ilyins  huge,  about  12  Eng.  miles  below 
Hicholaev.  This  important  settlement,  which  was 
situated  among  the  Scythian  tribes  of  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ionic  Miletus 
in  b.  c.  655.  (Anon.  Peripi  L c.;  Euseb.  Chron.) 
At  an  early  period  it  became  a point  of  tbe  highest 
importance  for  the  inland  trade,  which,  issuing  from 
thence,  was  carried  on  in  an  easterly  and  northern 
direction  as  far  as  Central  Asia.  It  was  visited  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  17,  18,  53,  78),  who  obtained  his 
valuable  information  about  Scythia  from  the  Greek 
traders  of  Olbia.  From  the  important  series  of  in- 
scriptions in  Bbckh’s  collection  {Inzer.  2058 — 
2096),  it  appears  that  thb  city,  although  at  times 
dependent  upon  the  Scythian  or  Sannatian  princes 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a free  government,  with 
institutions  framed  upon  the  Ionic  model.  Among 
its  eminent  names  occur  those  of  Poseidonius  (Suidas, 
s.  c.),  a sophbt  and  hbtorian,  and  Sphaerns  the 
stoic,  a disciple  of  Zeno  of  Citium.  (Plut.  Cleom. 
2.)  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the 
date  of  the  famous  inscription  (Bdckh,  No.  2058) 
H u 4 
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which  records  the  exploits  of  Proiogenes,  who,  in 
the  extreme  distress  of  his  native  city,  aided  it  both 
with  his  purse  and  person.  This  inscription,  ap- 
parently  belonging  to  the  period  b.  c.  218 — 201, 
mentions  the  Galatians  and  Sciri  (perhaps  the  same 
as  those  who  arc  afterwards  found  united  with  the 
Heruli  and  Rugii)  as  the  worst  enemies  of  Olbia,  a 
clear  proof  that  in  the  third  century  n.  c.  Celtic  tribes 
had  penetrated  as  far  to  the  E.  as  the  Boryathenes. 
Dion  Chrysostom  ( OrxiL  xxxvi.  p.  76),  who  came 
to  Olbia  when  he  escaped  from  Doinitian’a  edict, 
relates  how  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Getae 
about  150  years  before  the  date  of  his  arrival,  or 
about  B.  c.  50,  but  bad  been  restored  by  the  old  in- 
habitants. From  the  inscriptions  it  appears  that 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  conferred  favours  on  a cer- 
tain Ababus  of  Olbia  (No.  2060),  who,  in  gratitude, 
erected  a portico  in  their  honour  (No.  2087),  while 
Antoninus  Pius  assisted  them  against  the  Tauro-Scy- 
thians.  (Jul.Capit.  Anton.  9 ) The  citizens  erected 
statues  to  Camcalla  and  Geta  (No.  2091).  The  city 
was  in  all  probability  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths  a.  d.  250,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  hence- 
forth in  history.  For  coins  of  Olbia,  ltesides  the 
works  already  quoted,  see  Eckhcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
(Pallas,  Reise,  vol  ii.  p.  507;  Clarke,  Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  351;  Murawien  ApostoTs  Reise , p.  27;  Bockh, 
Inter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86—89  ; Niebuhr,  Kleine 
Schrifl.  p.  352;  Schafurik,  Slav.  AlL  vol.  i.  p.  397 ; 
Creuzer,  Heidelberg.  Jdhrbueh , 1822,  p.  1235; 
Biihr,  Excursus  ad  Herod,  iv.  18)  [E.  B.  J.] 


O'LBIA  (OAfla : F.th.  'OAfrax^r,  Olbiensis: 
Terranocxi),  one  of  tlio  moet  considerable  cities  of 
Sardinia,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  not 
far  from  its  NE.  extremity,  in  the  innermost  recess 
or  bight  of  a deep  bay  now  called  the  Golf)  di  Ter - 
rtsnova.  According  to  Pansanias  it  was  one  of  the 
exist  ancient  cities  in  tbe  island,  having  been  founded 
by  the  colony  of  Thespiadae  under  Iolaos,  the  com- 
panion of  Hercules,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
body  of  Athenians,  who  founded  a separate  city, 
which  they  named  Ogryle.  (Paos.  x.  17.  § 5; 
Diod.  iv.  29;  Solin.  1.  §61.)  The  name  of  Olbia 
certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  the  city  was  of 
Greek  origin  ; bnt,  with  the  exception  of  this  myth- 
ical legend,  we  liave  no  accounts  of  its  foundation. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sardinia ; and 
from  its  proximity  to  Italy  and  its  opportune  port, 
became  the  ordinary  point  of  communication  with 
the  island,  and  the  place  where  the  Roman  governors 
and  others  who  visited  Sardinia  usually  landed. 
(Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3.  § 7,  6.  § 7.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  it  was  the  scene  of  a naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  consul  Cornelius  and  a Carthaginian 
fleet,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  its  spacious  port; 
but  was  attacked  and  defeated  there  by  Cornelius, 
who  followed  up  his  advantage  by  taking  the  city, 
i».  c.  259.  (Zonar.  will.  1 1 ; Flor.  ii.  2.  § 16;  Val. 
Max.  v.  1.  § 2.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  o. 
210)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  a Carthaginian 
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fleet.  (TJv.  xxvii.  6.)  Under  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius,  Olbia  is  still  mentioned  by  Claudian  as  one 
of  the  principal  sea-ports  of  Sardinia;  and  the  Itine- 
raries give  more  than  one  line  of  rood  proceeding 
from  thence  towards  different  parts  of  the  island. 
(Claudian,  D.  Gild.  519;  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  79,80,  82.) 
The  name  is  there  written  Ulbia:  in  the  middle 
ages  it  came  to  be  known  as  Cieita,  and  obtained 
its  modern  appellation  of  Terranoca  from  the 
Spaniards. 

Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  port  of  Olbia  (’OA- 
Siavbs  A tpbv,  iiL  3.  § 4)  from  the  city  itself : he 
probably  applies  this  name  to  the  wliole  of  the 
spacious  bay  or  inlet  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of 
Terranova,  and  the  position  given  is  that  of  the 
entrance.  [E.  H.  1'..] 

O'LBIA  ('OASla:  Elh.  'OAStowoAlrijs,  and  ‘OA- 
6ias6s).  Stephan  us  (s.  v.  ‘OA  €ia)  speaks  of  ono 
city  of  this  name  as  a Ligurian  city,  by  which  he 
means  the  Olbia  on  the  Ligurian  coast  of  Gallia ; 
for  the  name  Olbia  appears  to  be  Greek.  Mela  (ii. 
5),  who  proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  enumerating 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Gallia,  places 
Olbia  between  Forum  Julii  (Frejus)  and  Massilia 
( Marseille).  Tbe  order  of  plow  is  this : Forum  Julii, 
Athenopoiis,  Olbia,  Taurois,  Cilbaristes,  Massilia. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  1 84),  who  proceeds  from  west  to  east  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  cities  of  this  coast,  mentions 
Massilia,  Tauroentinm,  Olbia,  and  Antipolis,  and 
Nicaea.  He  adds  that  the  port  of  Augustus,  which 
they  call  Forum  Julii,  is  between  Olbia  and  An- 
tipolis (Antifcs).  The  Massaliots  built  Olbia,  with 
the  other  places  on  this  coast,  as  a defence  against 
the  Salyes  and  the  Ligures  of  the  Alpe.  (St rah. 
p.  180.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 8)  places  Olbia  be- 
tween the  promontory  Citharistes  (Cap  Cider ) 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Argentines  (Argents), 
west  of  Frejus.  There  is  nothing  that  fixes  the 
site  of  Olbia  with  precision  ; and  we  must  accept 
D’Anville’s  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  at  a place  now- 
called  Eoube , between  Cap  Combe  and  lireganson. 
Forbiger  accepts  the  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  at 
St  Tropez , which  he  supports  by  saying  that  Strabo 
places  Olbia  600  stadia  from  Massilia  ; but  Strabo 
places  Forum  Julii  600  stadia  from  Massilia.  [G.L.] 

O'LBIA  (’OAfta).  I.  A town  in  Bithynia,  on 
the  bay  called,  after  it,  the  Sinus  Olbianus  (commonly 
Sinus  Astacenns),  was  in  all  probability  only  another 
name  for  Astacus  [Astacus].  Pliny  (v.  43)  is 
probably  mistaken  in  6aying  that  Olbia  was  tbe 
ancient  name  for  Nicaea  in  Bithynia ; be  seems  to 
confound  Nicaea  with  Astacus. 

2.  The  westernmost  town  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  666,  foil.;  Plin.  ▼.  26.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  5.  § 2),  consistently  with  this  description, 
places  it  between  Phaselis  and  Attaleia.  Stephanos 
B.  ( s . c.)  blames  Philo  for  ascribing  this  town  to 
Pamphylia,  since,  as  he  asserts,  it  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  tbe  Solymi,  and  its  real  name  was  Olba  ; 
but  the  critic  is  here  himself  at  fault,  confounding 
Olbia  with  the  Pisidian  Olbasa.  Strabo  describes 
our  Olbia  as  a strong  fortress,  and  its  inhabitants 
colonised  the  Lycian  town  of  Cydrema. 

3.  A town  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  only  by  Steplianus 

Byz.  (s. ».),  who  may  possibly  have  been  thinking  of 
the  Cilician  Olbasa  or  Olbe.  [L.  S.J 

OLBIA.  [Ouba.] 

OLBLA'NUS  SINUS  ('O At  tasks  koAwos),  only 
another  name  for  the  Sinus  Astaeenux,  the  town  of 
Olbia  being  also  colled  A.xtaciui.  (Scylax,  p.  35 ; 
comp.  Astacus,  and  Oluia,  No.  1.)  [L.  S.j 
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OTCADES  (’OA*d8«*)«  a people  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  dwelling  N.  of  Carthago  Nova,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Anas,  and  in  the  E.  part  of  the  territory 
occupied  at  a later  date  by  the  Oretani.  They  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  Iberians,  and  after  that  period  vanish  en- 
tirely from  history.  Hannibal  during  his  wars  in 
Italy  transplanted  a colony  of  them  into  Africa. 
Their  chief  town  was  Althaea.  (Pplyb.  iii.  14.  23, 
and  13.  5;  Liv.  xxi.  5;  Steph.  B.  t.  a;  Suidas, 
#.  v.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLCrNIUM  (OhKiclrtov,  Ptol  ii.  17.  § 5;  01- 
chinium,  I’lin.  iii.  26:  Eth.  Olciuiatae),  a town  of 
some  importance  in  lllyricum,  which  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Geutius,  and  which,  in  consequence,  received  the 
privilege  of  freedom  and  immunity  from  taxation. 
(Liv.  xlv.  26.)  Dulcigno  or  UUcm,  as  it  is  still 
called,  is  identified  with  this  town.  (Hahn,  Alba- 
» esische  Sr ut lien,  p.  262.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

OLEARUS.  [Oliarus.] 

OLEASTRUM  ( 'OKtatrrfmr,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 14).  j 
1.  A town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Gades,  with  a grove  of  the  same  name  near  it. 
(Mela,  iii.  1.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Cosetani  in  Hispania  Tarnico- 
nensis,  on  the  mad  from  Dcrtoaa  to  Tnrraco  (/fin.  , 
Ant.  399).  Probably  the  same  town  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  159),  but  erroneously  placed  by  him 
near  Saguntum.  It  seems  also  to  have  given  name 
to  the  lead  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17.  s.  49). 
Variously  identified  with  Balaguer , Miramar , and 
5.  I, near  tie  Barrameda  (Marca,  II Lip.  ii.  11.  p. 
142.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLEASTRUM  PROM.  (*OA«a trrpov,  Ptol.  iv.  1. 

§ 6),  a promontory  of  Mauretania,  between  Russadir 
and  Abyla,  called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Bak- 
bari  Piiom.,  now  Punta  di  Mozart , in  the  bight  of 
Titduxm , or  Tttuan.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLE'NACUM,  a fortress  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romans,  and  the  station  of  the  Ala  Priina  Hercules 
(Not.  Prvv.)  It  lay  close  to  the  Piets’  wall,  and 
Camden  thinks  (p.  1022)  that  it  occupied  the  site 
of  Linstoc  Cattle  in  the  barony  of  Crosby,  not  far 
from  Carlisle.  Horsley,  however  (p.  112)  takes  it 
to  be  Old  Carlisle,  near  Wi/jton,  where  there  are 
some  conspicuous  Roman  remains.  (T.  H.  D.J 
OLENUS  ('GAevor),  a town  in  Galatia,  in  the 
west  of  Ancyra,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  Tectosagea,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
§8).  [L.S.] 

OLENUS  (•«*«»»:  ’nWrio,).  1.  An 

ancient  town  in  the  S.  of  Aetolia.  between  the 
Achelou*  and  the  Evcnus,  was  named  after  a son  of 
Zeus  or  Hephaestus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue.  It  was  situated  near  New  Pleuron,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Aracynthus;  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Aeolians;  and  there  were  only  a few  traces  of  it  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.x.  pp.  451, 460;  Horn.  IL 
ii.  638;  A polled.  18.  § 4;  Hyg.  Poet  At  Iron.  2. 
§13;  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  104;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  The 
Roman  poets  use  Olmius  as  equivalent  to  Aetolian: 
thus  Tydeus  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia  is  called  Oleniut 
TyiUus.  (SUt.  Theb.  i.  402.) 

2.  A town  of  Achaia,  and  originally  one  of  the 
12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Peirus,  40  stadia  from 
Dyme,  and  80  stadia  from  Patrae.  On  the  rcrivul 
of  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c.  280,  it  appears  that 
O leu  us  was  still  in  existence,  as  Strabo  says  that  it 
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did  not  join  the  league:  but  the  inhabitants  sub-e- 
qucntly  abandoned  the  town,  and  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  IVirac  (n«ipai).  and  Eury. 
teiae  {Zvporaal),  and  to  Dyme.  In  the  time  of 
Polybius,  however,  Olenus  was  no  longer  inhabited ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  in  ruins,  and  its 
territory  belonged  to  Dyme.  There  are  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  at  Koto  or  PaUa-A  Lhuia.  ( Herod, 
i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41 ; Strab.  via.  pp.  384,  386.  388; 
l’aus.  vii.  18.  § 1,  vii.  22.  § 1 ; Plin.  iv.  6,  Olenum\ 
Leake,  Morra,  voL  ii.  p.  157,  Pelrponnetiaca,  p. 
208  ; Thirlwall,  Hitt,  of  Greece , vol.  viii.  p.  82.) 

OT.ERUS  (^ClXtftot,  Xenion,  ap.  Steph,  Ii.  t.  v. : 
Eth.  'CLKipiot,  Bia-kh,  Inter,  vul.  ii.  No.  2555;  Eus- 
lath,  ad  It  ii.  p.  664),  a town  of  Crete,  situated  on 
a hill,  with  a temple  to  Athene.  In  the  struggle 
between  Cnossus  and  Lyctus,  the  people  of  Olerua 
sided  with  tlie  hitter.  (Polyb.  iv.  53,  where  the 
reading  " Optoi  Jipjx-ars  to  be  a mistake.)  In  the 
Itetcrizione  dell’  I tola  di  Camiia,  a.  i>.  1538  {up. 
Mut.  Class.  Autiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  271),  the  site  is  occupied 
by  a place  called  Cnstel  Mcttelcrius.  (Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  424.)  [E.  B..L] 

OJ.GASSYS  (fOkyaoovi),  a lofty  and  inacces- 
sible  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Paphlugonia  and 
Galatia,  extending  from  the  llalys  in  a south-western 
direction  towards  the  Sangarius,  and  containing  the 
sonrees  of  the  Parthenius.  The  surrounding  country 
was  filled  with  temples  erected  by  the  Paphlagonians. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  562.)  The  mountain  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 4)  under  the  name  of  Ligas,  Gigas, 
or  Oligus,  is  pn-bably  the  same  as  the  Olgassys  of 
Strabo.  It  still  bears  its  sneient  name  in  the  corrupt 
form  of  UlgaZy  and  modern  travellers  state  that  some 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  covered  with  snow  nearly 
all  the  year.  [L  S.] 

OLI'ARUS  Cn\iapot,  Olearus,  Plin.,  Virg.;  Eth. 
'(IMdptos:  Antiparo ),  an  bland  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  said  by  Heracleides  to  have 
been  colonised  by  the  Sidoniana  and  to  be  58  stadia 
from  Paros.  (Heracleid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Strab. 
x.  p.  485  ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22  ; Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
126.)  It  possesses  a celebrated  stalactitic  cavern, 
which  has  been  describ'd  by  several  modern  travel- 
lers. (Tournefort,  Voyage,  <fc.  voL  i.  p.  146,  seq., 
Eng.  transL;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p. 
87,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Bette  durch  Griechenland , vol.  ii. 
p.  191,  seq.) 

OLIBA  (jO\l€a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 55),  a town  of  the 
Berones  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Ukert 
(voL  ii.pt.  1.  p.  458)  takes  it  to  be  the  same  town 
as  Olbia  in  Iberia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.  [T.H.D.J 

OLI'CANA  (’OAlaoi'a,  Ptol.  il  3.  § 16),  a town 
of  the  Hrigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britanuia  Romans;  ac- 
cording to  Camden  (p.  867),  llklty , on  the  river 
Wherf  in  Yorkshire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLIGYRTUS  (’OAfyoprof,  Polyb.  iv.  11,  70; 
’Ordyvpros,  Plut.  Cleom,  26),  a mountain  and  for- 
tress situated  in  a pass  between  Stymphalus  and 
Caphyae.  I.euke  places  it  on  a small  advanced 
height  of  31 1.  Skipem,  projecting  into  the  Stympha- 
lian  plain,  on  the  crest  of  which  are  the  foundations 
of  a Hellenic  wall,  formed  of  large  quadrangular 
stones.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  114;  Boblaye, 
Recherche t,  tfc.  p.  154;  Curtiua,  J’tloponnesos,  voL 
i.  p.  217.) 

OLINA.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 

OLINAS  ( 'OKlra  woropov  h<€o\at).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  c.  2)  places  the  mouth  of  the  Olinas  river  on 
the  ('oust  <*f  Celtogal.it ia  Lugdunensis  in  the  country 
of  the  Veneli  or  Unelli ; aud  the  next  place  which 
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he  mentions  north  of  the  month  of  the  Olinas  is 
Noeomagus,  or  Noviomagns,  of  the  Lexuvii  or 
LexaviL  This  is  the  Oime , which  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  below  Caen  in  the  department  of  Cabadot. 
D'Anville  says  that  in  the  middle  age  writings  the 
name  of  the  river  is  Olna.  which  is  easily  changed 
into  Ome.  Gosselin  supposes  the  Olinaa  to  be  the 
Same,  and  there  are  other  conjectures ; bat  the 
identity  of  name  is  the  only  evidence  that  we  can 
trust  in  this  case.  [G.  L.] 

OLINTIGl,  a maritime  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  E.  of  Onoba.  (Mela,  iii.  1.  § 4.)  Ita 
real  name  seems  to  have  been  Olontigi,  as  many 
coins  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  bearing  the 
inscription  olort.  (Florez,  Med.  ii.  pp.  495,  509, 
iii.  p.  103;  Mionnet,  Sup.  i.  p.  Ill,  ap.  Ukert,  voh 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  340.)  Variously  identified  with  Mo- 
ffuer  and  Palot.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLISIPO  ('Ohuxrttwur,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4),  a dty 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tagus,  and 
not  far  from  its  month.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Thus  Pliny  (iv.  35)  has  Olisippo;  so  also 
the  /tin.  Ant.  pp.  416,  418,  seq.  In  Mela  (iii.  1. 
§ 6),  Solinns  (c.  23),  Ac.,  we  find  Ulywippo,  on  ac- 
count probably  of  the  legend  mentioned  in  Strabo, 
which  ascribed  its  foundati<®  to  Ulysses,  but  which 
is  more  correctly  referred  to  Odysseia  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  [Odysskia.]  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a municipiutn,  with  the  additional  name  of  Felicitas 
Julia.  (Plin.  I e.)  The  neighborhood  of  Olisipo 
was  celebrated  fie*  a breed  of  horses  of  remarkable 
fleetness,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  marea 
were  impregnated  by  the  west  wind.  (Plin.  viii.  67 ; 
Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1,  19;  CoL  vi.  27.)  It  is  the 
modem  J.itboa  or  Lisbon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLI'ZON  (’OX»C«k:  Eth.  'O\i(ihrios),  an  ancient 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  4‘  rugged."  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
717.)  It  possessed  a harbour  (Stylo*,  p.  25);  and 
as  it  was  opposite  Artemisium  in  Euboea  (Plut. 
Them.  8),  it  is  placed  by  Leake  on  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  peninsula  of  Trikhlri  with  the  rest 
of  Magnesia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.\  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  p. 
384  ) 

O'LLIUS  ( Oglio ),  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
one  of  the  more  considerable  of  the  northern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Padua.  It  rises  in  the  Alps,  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  Monte  Tonale,  flows  through  the  Pal 
Camonica  (the  district  of  the  ancient  Camuni),  and 
forms  the  extensive  lake  called  by  Pliny  the  Lacus 
Sebum*,  now  tbe  Logo  if  fseo.  From  thence  it  has 
a course  of  about  80  miles  to  the  Padus,  receiving 
on  its  way  tbe  tributary  streama  of  the  Mela  or 
Melia,  and  the  Cltuiua  or  Chiese.  Though  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy,  its 
name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Ravenna.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20,  19.  s.  23; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

OLMEIUS.  [Borotia,  Vol.  I.  p.  413.  a.] 
O’LMIAE.  [CoKurruuB,  Vol.  I.  p.  683,  a.] 
OLMO'NES  ('OAM^rr:  Ktk.  *OA#*»*-«ot),  a 
village  in  Bocotia,  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copae,  and  7 stadia  from  Hyettus.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Olmns,  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  but  con- 
tained nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  time  of  I’au- 
aanias.  Forchhammer  places  Olmones  in  tbe  small 
island  in  the  lake  Copais,  SW.  of  Copac,  now  called 
Trtlo - Yani.  [See  the  Map,  VoL  I.  p.  411,  where  the 
island  lies  SW.  of  No.  10.]  (Pnus.  ix.  24.  § 3; 
Steph.  B.  i.  v.\  Forchhammer,  IltUcnika,  p.  178.) 
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OLOCRUS  (jb  ’OA 6npov  bpot,  Plot.  Aetn.  Paul. 
20),  a mountain  near  Pydna,  in  Macedonia,  repre- 
sented by  the  last  falls  of  the  heights  between  Aydn 
and  Eleflhcro-khurL  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iii.  p.  433.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

OLOOSSON  (’OA ooatrtir:  Eth.  'O\oooo6vio\\  a 
town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  “ white,"  from  ita 
white  argillaceous  soil.  In  Procopius  the  name 
occurs  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Loaaoxus.  It  is 
now  called  Elattdna , and  is  a place  of  some  im- 
portance. It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a plain  near 
Tempe,  and  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  which  there  is 
a large  ancient  monastery,  defended  on  either  side 
by  a deep  ravine.  The  ancient  town,  or  at  least 
the  citadel,  stood  upon  this  hill,  and  there  are  a few 
fragments  of  ancient  walls,  and  some  foundations 
behind  and  around  the  monastery.  (Horn.  JL  ii. 
739;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440;  Lycopbr.  905;  Steph.  B. 
».  r.;  Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  14;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.) 

OLOPHYXUS  ( OKbpvtos,  Herod,  vii.  22  ; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Scyl.  p.  27;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331; 
Steph.  B.),  a town  on  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  represented  by  tbe  Artana  of 
Khilandtiri,  the  teuth  and  last  monastery  of  the  EL 
shore  of  the  Monte  Santo.  It  is  reported  that  here 
there  were  Hellenic  remains  found,  in  particular 
those  of  a mole,  part  of  which  is  now  left.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  141,  151.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
OLPAE  ("OAircu : Eth.  ’OAwaIo*>  1.  A for- 
tress on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  in  the  territory  of 
Argos  Amphilochicum.  [See  Vol.  L pp.  207,208.] 
2.  A fortress  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  tbe  position  of 
which  is  uncertain.  (Thuc.  iiL  101.) 

OLTIS.  I>e  Valois  suggested,  and  D'Anville 
adopts  his  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  read  Oltis  in- 
stead of  Clitia  in  the  verse  of  Sidonius  Apollinaria 
( Propempt .) : — 

“Chtia,  Elaris,  A tax,  Vacalis." 

D’Anville  observes  that  the  same  river  ia  named 
Olitis  in  a poem  of  Tbeodulf  of  Orleans.  Accord- 
ingly the  river  ought  to  be  named  Olt  or  L'  Olt ; 
but  usage  has  attached  the  article  to  the  name,  and 
we  now  speak  of  Le  Lot,  and  so  use  the  article  twice. 
The  Lot  rises  near  Mont  Lotere  on  the  Cevennes, 
and  it  has  a general  west  course  past  Mende  and 
Cahors.  It  joins  tbe  Garonne  a few  miles  below 
A gen,  which  is  on  the  Garonne.  [G.  L.] 

OLU'RIS.  [Doricm.] 

OLU'RUS.  [ Peu.es e.] 

OLUS  ('OAovt,  Scyl.  p.  19;  Xenion,  ap.  Steph. 
B.  t.v.;  Ptol  iiL  17.  § 5;  al  'OAoi/Aii ; Stadiatnu 
350:  Eth.  ’OAovnoi,  ’OAooti),  a town  of  Crete,  the 
citizens  of  which  had  entered  into  a treaty  with 
those  of  Lato.  (Bockh,  Inter.  voL  ii.  No.  2554.) 
There  was  a temple  to  Britomartis  in  this  city,  a 
wooden  statue  of  whom  was  erected  by  Daedalus, 
tbe  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Daedalidae,  and  father 
of  Cretan  art.  (Pausan.  ix.  40.  § 3.)  Her  effigy 
is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Gins.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iL 
p.  316.  Mionnet,  Deter,  vol.  iL  p.  289;  Combe, 
Mu*.  Hunter.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  position  of  this  town;  but  tbe  site 
may  probably  be  represented  by  Aliedha  near  Spina 
Ldnga,  where  there  are  ruin*.  Mr.  PashleyV  map 
eiToneouslv  identifies  these  with  Naxos.  (Comp. 
Hock,  Kreta , vol.  i.  p.  417.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

OLYMPE'NE(’OAi/A«nM),  a district  of  My>ia, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Olympus,  from  which 
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it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  571,  576.) 
The  inhabitant*  of  the  district  were  called  Olympeni 
(‘OAv/tmiroi,  Strab.  xii.  p.  574  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 15)  or 
Olyinpieoi  (’OA vfivnjrol,  Herod,  vii.  74;  comp. 
51  y hi  a).  [L.  S.] 

OLY'MPLA  (^  ’OAwpwfo),  the  temple  and  sacred 
prove  of  Zeus  Olympius,  situated  at  a small  distance 
west  of  Pisa  in  Peloponnesus.  It  originally  belonged 
to  Pisa,  and  the  plain,  in  which  it  stood,  was  called 
in  more  ancient  times  the  plain  of  Pisa;  bnt  after 
the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Eleians  in  b.  a 572, 
the  name  of  Olympia  was  extended  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict. Besides  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  there 
were  several  other  sacred  edifices  and  public  buildings 
in  the  sacred  grove  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood; 
but  there  was  no  distinct  town  of  Olympia. 

The  plain  of  Olympia  is  open  towards  the  sea  on 
the  west,  but  is  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by 
hills  of  no  great  height,  yet  in  many  places  abrupt 
and  precipitous.  Their  surface  presents  a series  of 
sandy  cliffi*  of  light  yellow  colour,  covered  with  the 
pine,  ilex,  and  other  evergreens.  On  entering  the 
valley  from  the  west,  the  most  conspicuous  object  is 
a bold  and  nearly  insulated  eminence  rising  on  the 
north  from  the  level  plain  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
cone.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.)  This  is  Mount 
Croxius,  or  the  hill  of  Cronus,  which  is  frequently 
noticed  by  Pindar  and  other  ancient  writers,  (wap* 
K pdviov,  Pind.  OL  i.  Ill;  irdytts  K pdvov, 
OL  xi.  49  ; wfnjAoio  wtrpa  iA Metros  K povlov,  OL 
vu  64;  Kporov  rap"  aiwvr  5x^°r>  Lyeophr.  42;  6 
Kportios,  Xen.  HelL  vii.  4.  § 14;  rb  6pos  rb  K p6- 
vuiv,  Paus.  v.  21.  § 2,  vi.  19.  § 1,  vL  20.  § 1; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 14.)  The  range  of  hills  to  which  it 
belongs  is  called  by  most  modem  writers  the  Olym- 
pian, on  the  authority  of  a passage  of  Xenophon. 
{UtU.  vii.  4.  § 14).  Leake,  however,  supposes 
that  the  Olympian  hill  alluded  to  in  this  passage 
was  no  «*ther  than  Cronins  itself;  but  it  would 
appear,  tliat  the  common  opinion  is  correct,  since 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  356)  describes  Pisa  as  lying  be- 
tween the  two  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  The  I 
bills,  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  south,  are  higher 
than  theCronian  ridge, and,  like  the  latter, are  covered 
with  evergreens,  with  the  exception  of  one  bare  sum- 
mit, distant  about  half  a mile  from  the  Alpbeius. 
This  was  tho  ancient  Typaeub  (Ti/valov),  from 
which  women,  who  frequented  the  Olympic  games, 
or  crossed  the  river  on  forbidden  days,  were  con- 
demned to  be  hurled  headlong.  (Paus.  v.  6.  § 7.) 
Another  range  of  hills  closes  the  vale  of  Olympia  to 
the  east,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivulet  of 
Minika.  On  the  west  the  vale  was  bounded  by  the 
Cladkus  (KAcf3«oj),  which  flowed  frym  north  to 
south  along  the  side  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  fell  into 
the  Alpheius.  (Paus.  v.  7.  § 1 ; KAibaor,  Xen.  HelL 
vii.  4.  § 29.)  This  river  rises  at  Isda  in  Mount 
Pholoe.  The  Alpheius,  which  flows  along  the  south* 
em  edge  of  the  plsin,  constantly  changes  its  course, 
ami  has  buried  beneath  the  new  alluvial  plain,  or 
carried  into  the  river,  all  the  remains  of  buildings  and 
monuments  which  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sacred  Grove.  In  winter  the  Alpheius  i»  full,  rapid, 
and  turbid;  in  summer  it  is  scanty,  and  divided  into 
several  torrents  flowing  between  islands  or  sand- 
banks over  a wide  gravelly  bed.  The  vale  of 
Olympia  is  now  called  Andilulo  (L  e.  opposite  to 
Lola),  and  is  uninhabited.  The  soil  is  naturally 
rich,  but  swampy  in  part,  owing  to  the  inundations 
of  the  river.  Of  the  numerous  buildings  and  count- 
less statu*  s,  which  ouce  covered  this  sacred  spot, 
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t7ie  only  remains  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.  Pausanias  has  devoted  nearly  two  books, 
and  one  fifth  of  his  whole  work,  to  the  description  of 
Olympia;  but  be  does  not  enumerate  the  buildings 
in  their  exact  topographical  order  : owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  the  absence  of  ancient  remains,  and  to 
the  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  course  of  the  Alpheius,  the  topo- 
graphy of  tlie  plain  must  be  to  a great  extent  con- 
jectural. The  latest  and  most  able  attempt  to 
elucidate  this  subject,  is  that  of  Colonel  Leake  in  his 
1 V luponncsiaca , whose  description  is  here  chiefly 
followed. 

Olympia  lay  partly  within  and  partly  outside  of 
the  Sacred  Grove.  This  Sacred  Grove  bore  from 
the  most  ancient  times  the  name  of  Altis  (^ 
■'AArtr),  which  is  the  Peloponnesian  Aeolic  form  of 
4A aos.  (Paus.  v.  10.  § 1.)  It  was  adorned  with 
trees,  and  in  its  centre  there  was  a grove  of  planes. 
(Pans.  v.  27.  §11.)  Pindar  likewise  describes  it 
as  well  wooded  (Ilbrar  *0b*rbpov  «V  ’AA <p«tf>  &A<ror, 
OL  viiL  12).  The  space  of  the  Altis  was  measured 
out  by  Hercules,  and  was  surrounded  by  this  hero 
with  a wall  ( Pind.  OL  xi.  44.)  On  the  west  it 
ran  along  the  Cladeus;  on  the  south  its  direction 
may  be  traced  by  a terrace  raised  above  the  Al- 
pheius; on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  stadium. 
There  were  several  gates  in  the  wall,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one,  through  which  all  the  processions  passed, 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  and 
was  called  the  Pompic  Entrance  (n  Ilo/uvurif  t foo8ov, 
Paus.  v.  15.  § 2).  From  this  gate,  a road,  called 
the  Pompic  Way,  ran  across  the  Altis,  and  entered 
the  stadium  by  a gateway  on  the  eastern  side. 

1.  The  Olympieium,  Olympium , or  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.  An  oracle  of  the  Olympian  god  existed 
on  this  spot  from  the  most  ancient  times  (Stiab. 
viii.  p.  353),  and  here  a temple  was  doubtless  built, 
even  before  the  Olympic  games  became  a Pan-Hel- 
lenic festival.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Piaa  and 
the  surrounding  cities  by  the  Eleians  in  r.  c.  572, 
the  latter  determined  to  devote  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered  cities  to  the  erection  of  a new  and  splen- 
did temple  of  the  Olympian  god.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§§  2,  3.)  The  architect  was  Libon  of  Elis.  The 
temple  was  not,  however,  finished  till  nearly  a century 
afterwards,  at  the  period  when  the  Attic  school  of 
art  was  supreme  in  Greece,  and  the  Parthenon  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  had  thrown  into  the  shade 
all  previous  works  of  art.  Shortly  after  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Parthenon,  the  Eleians  invited  Phei- 
diaa  and  his  school  of  arti*ta  to  remove  to  Elis,  and 
adorn  the  Olympian  temple  in  a manner  worthy  of 
the  king  of  the  gods.  Pbeidiaa  probably  remained 
at  Olympia  for  four  or  five  years  from  about  b.  c. 
437  to  434  or  433.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  in 
the  cells,  and  the  figures  in  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  were  executed  by  Pheidias  and  his  associ- 
ates. The  pictorial  embellishments  were  the  work 
of  his  relative  Panaenns.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  354) 
[Comp.  Piet  of  Bittgr.  VoL  III.  p.  248.]  Pausanias 
has  given  a minute  description  of  the  temple  (v.  10); 
and  its  site,  plan,  and  dimensions  have  been  well  as- 
certained by  the  excavations  of  the  French  Commis- 
sion of  the  Mona.  The  foundations  are  now  exposed 
to  view  ; and  several  fine  fragments  of  the  scul(^ 
turea,  representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  are  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  temple  stood  in 
the  south-western  jortiun  of  the  Altis,  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Pompic  entrance.  It  was  built  of  the 
l native  limestone,  which  Pausanias  called  pores , and 
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which  was  covered  in  the  more  finished  parts  by  a 
bu  face  of  stucco,  which  pave  it  the  appearance  of 
marble.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  a peripteral 
hexasryle  bnildinp.  Accordingly  it  had  six  columns 
in  the  front  and  thirteen  on  the  sides.  The  co- 
lumns were  fluted,  and  7ft,  4in.  in  diameter,  a size 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  existing  columns  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  230 
Greek  feet,  the  brendth  95.  the  height  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pediment  68.  The  roof  wua  covered 
with  slabs  of  Pentelic  marble  in  the  form  of  tiles. 
At  each  end  of  the  pediment  stood  a gilded  vase, 
and  on  the  apex  a gilded  statue  of  Xikrf  or  Victory; 
below  which  was  a golden  shield  with  the  head  of 
Medusa  in  the  middle,  dedicated  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  account  of  their  victory  over  the  Athenians 
at  Tanagra  in  b.  c,  457.  The  two  pediments  were 
filled  with  figures.  The  eastern  pediment  had  a 
statue  of  Zeus  in  the  centre,  with  Oenomatui  on  his 
right  and  Pelops  on  his  left,  prepared  to  contend  in 
the  chariot-race;  the  figures  on  cither  side  consisted 
of  their  attendants,  and  in  the  angles  were  the  two 
rivers,  Cladeus  to  the  right  of  Zeus,  and  Alpheius 


: 


to  his  left.  In  the  western  pediment  was  the  con- 
tent of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitliae,  Peirithoua 
occupying  the  central  place.  On  the  metopes  over 
the  doors  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  the  labours 
of  Hercules  were  represented.  In  its  interior  con- 
struction the  temple  resembled  the  Parthenon.  The 
cells  consisted  of  two  chambers,  of  which  the  eastern 
contained  the  statue,  ami  the  western  was  called  the 
Opisthod«>mus.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  the 
master-work  of  Pheidias.  was  made  of  ivory  and 
gold.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  the  front  chamber  of 
the  cella,  directly  facing  the  entrance,  so  that  it  at 
once  showed  itself  in  all  its  grandeur  to  a spec- 
tator entering  the  temple.  The  approach  to  it  was 
between  a double  row  of  columns,  supporting  the 
roof.  The  god  was  seated  on  a magnificent  throne 
adorned  with  sculptures,  a full  description  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  statue,  has  been  given  in  another 
place.  [ZtfcL  of  Binyr.  Vol.  III.  p.  252.]  Behind 
the  Opisthodomus  of  the  temple  was  the  CallutepAa- 
mu  or  wild  olive  tree,  which  furnished  the  garlands 
of  the  Olympic  victors.  (Paus.  v.  15.  § 3.) 
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2.  The  Pelopium  stood  opposite  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pompic  way.  Its  po- 
sition is  defined  by  Pansanias,  who  says  that  it 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of 
Zeus  and  to  the  north  of  that  building.  It  was  an 
enclosure,  containing  trees  and  statues,  having  an 
opening  to  the  west.  (Paua.  v.  13.  § 1.) 

3.  The  Heraeum  was  the  most  important  temple 
in  the  Altis  after  that  of  Zeus  It  was  also  a Doric 
peripteral  building.  Its  dimensions  are  unknown. 
Tausanias  says  (v.  16.  § 1)  that  it  was  63  feet  in 
length ; but  this  is  clearly  a mistuke,  since  no  perip- 
teral building  was  so  small;  and  the  numerous 
.statues  in  the  cella,  described  by  Pausanias,  clearly 
show  that  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  dimen. 
sions.  The  two  most  remarkable  monuments  in  the 
Heraeum  wore  the  table,  on  which  were  placed  the 
garlands  prepared  for  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
contests,  and  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus, 
covered  with  figures  in  relief,  of  which  Pansanias 
has  given  an  elaborate  description  (v.  17 — 19).  We 
learn  from  a passage  of  Dion  Chrysostom  (Orof.  xi. 
p.  1 63),  cited  by  Leake,  that  this  chest  stood  in  the 
upistlmdoinus  of  the  Heraeum  ; whence  we  may 
infer  that  tho  cella  of  the  temple  consisted  of  two 
apartment*. 

4.  The  Great  Altar  of  Zetu  ia  described  by 
Pausanias  as  equidistant  from  the  Pelopium  and  the  | 
Heraeum,  and  ae  being  in  front  of  them  both,  i 


(Paus.  v.  13.  § 8.)  Leake  places  the  Heraeum 
near  the  Pompic  entrance  of  the  Stadium,  and  sup- 
poses that  it  faced  eastward;  accordingly  he  con- 
jectures that  tho  altar  was  opposite  to  the  bark- 
fronts  of  the  Pelopium  and  the  Heraeum.  The 
total  height  of  the  altar  was  22  feet.  It  had  two 
platforms,  of  which  the  upper  was  made  of  the  cin- 
ders of  the  thighs  sacrificed  on  this  and  other  alt ir*. 

5.  The  Column  of  Oenonutus  stood  between  the 
great  altar  and  the  temple  of  Zeus.  It  was  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Oenomaus,  and  to 
have  been  the  only  part  of  the  building  which  es- 
caped when  it  was  burnt  by  lightning.  (Paua.  v. 
20.  § 6.) 

6.  The  Metronm.  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
G<>ds,  was  a large  Doric  building,  situated  within 
the  Altis  (Paus.  v.  20.  § 9.)  It  is  placed  by  I*eake 
to  the  left  of  the  Pompic  Way  nearly  opposite  the 
Heraeum. 

7.  The  Prytaneium  is  placed  by  Pnusanias  within 
the  Altis,  near  the  Gymnasium,  which  was  outakle 
the  sacred  enclosure  (v.  15.  § 8.) 

8.  The  Bouleuterion,  or  Council- House,  seems  to 
have  lieen  near  the  Prytaneium.  (Paus.  v.  23.  § 1, 
24.  § 1.) 

9.  The  Philippetum,  a circular  building,  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chucnmeia,  was  to  the 
left  in  proceeding  from  the  entrance  of  the  Altis  to 
the  Prytaneium.  (Paua.  v.  17.  § 4,  v.  20.  § 10.) 
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10.  The  Theeeoleon,  a building  belonging  to  the 
•yeyjKoAot  or  superintendents  of  the  sacrifices  (Paus. 
v.  15.  § 8).  Its  position  is  uncertain. 

1 1 . The  llippodam turn,  named  from  Hippodameia, 
who  was  buried  here,  was  within  the  Altia  near  the 
Pompic  Way.  (Paus.  ri.  20.  § 7.) 

12.  The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Eileithyia 
(Lucina)  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  neck  of 
Mount  Cronins.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  § 2.) 

1 3.  The  Temple  of  the  Olympian  A phrrxiite  was 
near  that  of  Eileithyia.  (Paus.  ri.  20.  § 6.) 

14.  The  Thesauri  or  Treasuries,  ten  in  number, 
were,  like  those  at  Delphi,  built  by  different  cities, 
f«>r  the  reception  of  their  dedicatory  offerings.  Th -y 
are  described  by  Pausanias  as  standing  to  the  north 
of  the  Heraeum  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cronius,  upon 
a platform  made  of  the  stone  pores  (Paus.  ri.  19.  § 1). 

15.  Zones,  statues  of  Zeus,  erected  from  the  pro- 
duce of  fines  levied  upon  athletae,  who  had  violated 
the  regulations  of  the  games.  They  stood  upon  a 
at<>ne  platform  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cronius,  to  the 
left  of  a person  going  from  the  Metro  urn  to  the 
Stadium.  (Paus.  v.  21.  § 2.) 

1 6.  The  Studio  of  Pheidias,  which  was  outside 
the  Altis,  and  near  the  Pompic  entrance.  (Paus.  v. 
IS.  § 1.) 

17.  The  Leonitlaeum,  built  by  Leonidas,  a native, 
was  near  the  Studio  of  Pheidias.  Here  the  Roman 
mag i-t rates  were  lodged  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(t.  15.  §§  1,  2). 

18.  The  Gymnasium,  also  outside  the  Altis,  and 
near  the  northern  entrance  into  it.  (Paus.  vi.  21. 
§ 2 ) Near  the  Gymnasium  was  (1 9)  the  Palaestra, 

20  and  21.  The  Stadium  and  the  // ipjxxlromc 
were  two  of  the  most  important  sites  at  Olympia,  as 
together  they  formed  the  place  of  exhibition  for  all 
the  Olympic  contests.  Their  position  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty;  but  as  they  appear  to 
have  formed  a continued  area  from  the  circular  end 
of  the  Stadium  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  Hip- 
podrome, the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Leake  is 
the  most  probable.  He  places  the  circular  end  of 


the  Stadium  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  the  NE. 
of  the  summit  of  Mount  Cronius,  and  the  further 
end  of  the  Hippodrome  on  the  bunk  of  the  Alpheitis. 

The  Stadium  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a 
mound  of  earth,  upon  which  there  was  a seat  for  the 
Hellanodicae,  and  over  against  it  an  altar  of  marble, 
on  which  sat  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne  to 
behold  the  games.  There  were  two  entrances  into 
the  Stadium,  the  Pompic  and  the  Secret.  The 
latter,  through  which  the  Hellanodicae  and  the  ago- 
n in t sic  entered,  was  near  the  Zanes;  the  former  pro- 
bably entered  the  area  in  front  of  the  rectilinear 
extremity  of  the  Stadium.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  § 8,  seq.) 
In  proceeding  towards  the  Hippodrome  from  that 
part  of  the  Stadium  where  the  Hellanodicae  sat  was 
the  Hippaphtsis  or  starting  place  of  the  horses  (rj 
H<pt(Tis  roiy  hrrtuv).  In  form  it  resembled  the  prow 
of  a ship,  the  embolus  or  beak  being  turned  towards 
the  racecourse.  Its  widest  part  adjoined  the  stoa 
of  Agnaptus.  At  the  end  of  the  embolus  was  a 
brazen  dolphin  standing  upon  a pillar.  Either  side 
of  the  Hippaphesis  was  more  than  400  feet  in 
length,  and  contained  apartments,  which  those  who 
were  going  to  contend  in  the  horse-races  obtained  by 
lot.  Before  the  horses  a cord  was  extended  as  a 
barrier.  An  altar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
prow,  on  which  was  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings.  The  superintendent  of  the  race  elevated  this 
eagle  by  means  of  machinery,  bo  as  to  be  seen  by  all 
the  spectators,  and  at  the  same  time  the  dolphin 
fell  to  the  ground.  Thereupon  the  first  barriers  on 
either  side,  near  the  stoa  of  Agnaptus,  were  removed, 
and  then  the  other  harriers  were  withdrawn  in  like 
manner  in  succession,  until  all  the  horses  were  in 
line  at  the  embolus. 

One  side  of  the  Hippodrome  was  longer  than  the 
other,  and  was  formed  by  a mound  of  earth.  There 
was  a passage  through  this  side  leading  out  of  the 
Hippodrome;  and  near  the  passage  was  a kind  of 
circular  altar,  called  Taraxippus  (Tapa{i»woi),  or 
the  terrifier  of  horses,  because  the  horses  were  fre- 
quently seized  with  terror  in  passing  it,  so  that  clm- 
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riots  were  broken.  There  was  a similar  object  for 
frightening  horses  both  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus 
and  at  Nemea.  in  consequence  of  which  the  difficulty 
of  the  race  was  increased.  Beyond  the  Taraxippus 
were  the  terminal  pillars,  called  vvooca,  round  which 
the  chariots  turned.  On  one  of  them  stood  a braren 
statue  of  Hippodameia  about  to  bind  the  taenia  on 
Pelops  after  his  victory.  The  other  side  of  the  Hip- 
podrome was  a natural  height  of  no  great  elevatioo. 
On  its  extremity  stood  the  temple  of  Demeter 
Chamyne.  (Pans.  vi.  20.  § 15 — v.  21.  § 1.)  The 
course  of  the  Hippodrome  appears  to  have  been  two 
diauli,  or  four  stadia.  (A po  ov  5^  *Uri  rov  hrrtev 
nvxoi  p*v  SiavAot  8 vo.  Pans.  vi.  16.  § 4.)  Mure, 
indeed  (vol.  ii.  p.  327),  understands  pottos  in  this 
parage  to  refer  to  the  length  of  the  area;  but  Leake 
( Pelopomwsiaca,  p.  94)  maintains,  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  it  signifies  the  length  of  the  circuit. 

22.  Tl»  Theatre  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(//rif.  viL  4.  § 31),  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
d*ft<Ti{ition  of  Pausanias.  A theatre  existed  also  at 
the  Isthmus  and  Delphi,  and  would  have  been  equally 
useful  at  Olympia  for  musical  contests.  Xenophon 
could  hardly  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  existence 
of  a theatre  at  Olympia,  as  he  resided  more  than  20 
years  at  Soil  I us,  which  was  only  three  miles  from 
the  former  spot.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
between  the  time  of  Xenophon  and  Pausanias  the 
theatre  bad  disappeared,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  musical  contests  having  been  discontinued. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  there 
was  a very  large  number  of  statues  in  every  part  of 
the  Sacred  Grove,  many  of  which  were  made  by 
tbe  greatest  masters  of  Grecian  art,  and  of  which 
Pausanias  has  given  a minute  description.  Accord- 
ing to  the  vague  computation  of  Pliny  (xxxir.  7. 
a 17)  there  were  more  than  3000  statues  at  Olym- 
pia Most  of  these  works  were  of  brass,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  disappearance,  as  they  were  con- 
verted into  objects  of  common  utility  upon  the 
extinction  of  Paganism.  The  temples  and  other 
monuments  at  Olympia  were,  like  many  others  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  used  as  materials  for 
modern  buildings,  more  especially  as  quarries  of 
stone  are  rare  in  the  district  of  Elis.  The  chiefs  of 
the  powerful  Albanian  colony  at  Lola  had  in  par- 
ticular long  employed  the  ruins  of  Olympia  for  this 
purpose. 

The  present  article  is  confined  to  the  topography 
of  Olympia.  An  account  of  tbe  games  and  of  every- 
thing connected  with  their  celebration  is  given  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

(Stanhope,  Olympia,  Lend.  1824;  Krause,  Olym- 
pia, 1838;  Mure,  Tour  m Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  280, 
seq.;  Leake,  Ptloponnetiaca,  p.  4,  seq.;  Cortius, 
PeUrponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  seq.) 

OLYMPUS  fGtapmt).  1.  One  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Greece,  of  which  the  southern  side 
forms  the  boundary  of  Thessaly,  while  its  northern 
base  encloses  the  plains  of  Macedonia.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  a mountain  of  Macedonia  (Strab. 
▼ii.  p.  329;  PtoL  Hi.  13.  § 19),  and  sometimes  a 
mountain  of  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vil  128;  Plin.  iv. 
8.  a.  15.)  It  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Cambunian  range,  and  extends  to  the  sea  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius,  being  separated  by  the 
vale  of  Tempo  from  the  heights  of  Ossa.  Xenagonu, 
who  measured  the  perpendicular  height  of  Olympus 
from  the  town  of  Pythium,  ascertained  its  elevation 
to  be  ten  stadia  and  nearly  one  plethrum  (Plut. 
AemiL  15);  which  Holland,  Dodwell,  Leake,  and 
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others  regard  as  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  tl>ey 
estimate  its  height  to  be  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet.  But  these  writers  have  considerably 
undercalculated  its  elevation,  which  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  9754  feet.  Herodotus  relates  that  Mt. 
Olympus  was  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma  (riu 
128);  and  we  know  from  modem  travellers  that 
in  clear  weather  it  ia  visible  from  Mt.  Athos,  which 
is  90  miles  distant.  ( Jovrn,  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii. 
p.  69.)  All  travellers,  who  have  visited  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, dwell  with  admiration  upon  its  imposing  gran- 
deur. One  of  the  mast  striking  descriptions  of  its 
appearance  is  given  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it 
from  Litokhoro  at  its  base : — M We  had  not  before 
been  aware  of  the  extreme  vicinity  of  the  town  to 
the  base  of  Olympus ; but  when  leaving  it,  and 
accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw  through  an  opening 
in  the  fag,  a feint  outline  of  vast  precipices,  seeming 
almost  to  overhang  the  place ; and  so  aerial  in  their 
aspect,  that  for  a few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it 
might  not  be  a delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  how- 
ever, dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy 
summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a dark  blue 
sky  far  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and  mist  that  hung 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  transient 
view  we  had  of  the  mountain  from  this  point  showed 
us  a line  of  precipices  of  vast  height,  forming  its 
eastern  front  toward  the  sea;  and  broken  at  intervals 
by  deep  hollows  or  ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed 
with  forest  trees.  The  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  plane- 
tree,  Ac.,  are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  mountain  ; and  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  first  ridge,  large  forests  of  pine  spread 
themselves  along  the  acclivities.  Behind  this  first 
ridge,  others  rise  up  and  recede  towards  the  loftier 
central  heights  of  Olympus.  Almost  opposite  the 
town  of  Litolckorro , a vast  ravine  penetrates  into  tho 
interior  of  the  mountain,  through  the  opening  of 
which  we  saw,  though  only  for  a few  minutes,  what  1 
conceive  to  be  the  summit, — from  this  point  of  view, 
with  a somewhat  concave  ascending  line  on  each 
side.”  (Holland,  Travel s,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Though 
the  lower  sides  of  Olympus  are  well  wooded,  the 
summit  presents  a wide  extent  of  a bare  light- 
coloured  rock.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  434.)  The  broad  summit  of  Olympus  is  alluded 
to  by  Homer,  who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  paupis 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  Next  to  that,  is 
icydrrtfos  ( IL  i.  420),  fiom  its  being  covered  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Hesiod 
(Tkeog.  118)  also  gives  it  the  epithet  of  rifdns. 
Below  the  summit  its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into 
many  ridges  and  precipices,  whence  Homer  describe* 
it  as  woAuStipdt.  (II.  i.  499,  v.  754.)  The  forests, 
which  covered  the  lower  sides  of  Olympus,  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  (woAoftti'- 
5 pot,  Eurip.  Bacch.  560;  Ossao  frondnsum  involvere 
Olympum,  Virg.  Georg.  281;  ojxtcus  Olympus,  Hot. 
Carm.  iU.  4.  52.)  The  mountain  is  now  called 
ITlymbo,  i.  e.  "EAvpwot,  by  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants, which  name  Leake  observes  ia  probably  not  a 
modern  corruption,  but  the  ancient  dialectic  form,  for 
the  Aeolic  tribes  of  Greece  often  substituted  the 
epsilon  for  the  ©micron,  as  in  the  instance  of  ’O p\o- 
P*v6s,  which  the  Boeotians  called  (Dod- 

well, Your  through  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  105;.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , voL  iii.  pp.  341,407.)  Olympus 
was  believed  to  be  the  residence  of  Zeus  and  the  other 
gods;  and  as  its  summit  rose  above  the  clouds  into 
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the  calm  ether,  it  was  believed  that  here  was  an 
opening  into  the  vault  of  heaven,  closed  by  n thick 
cloud,  as  a door.  (//.  v.  751.)  [See  Diet,  of  Bitgr. 
Vol.  111.  p.  25;  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Lear. «.  t*.] 

2.  A mountain  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia.  [Skl- 
LA81A.] 

3.  A mountain  above  Olympia  in  Elis.  [Olym- 
pia, p.  475,  a.] 

OLYMPUS  (’'OAv/nro*).  1.  A mountain  range 

of  Mysia,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  river 
Sangarius,  and  dividing  Phrygia  from  Bithynia. 
To  distinguish  it  from  other  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  it  often  is  called  the  Mysian  Olympus.  Its 
height  rises  towards  the  west,  and  that  part  which  is 
of  the  greatest  height,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  country  around  this  mountain  was 
well  peopled,  but  its  heights  were  thickly  clad  with 
wood,  and  contained  many  safe  retreats  for  robbers, 
bands  of  whom,  under  a regular  leader,  often  rendered 
the  country  unsafe.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  574,  comp.  x. 
p.  470,  xii.  p.  571 ; Herod,  i.  36,  vti.  74  ; Ptol.  v.  I. 
§ 10  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Plin.  v.  40, 43  ; Pomp.  Melt, 

i.  19;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvi  9;  SchoL  ad  Apollon. 
Hhod . i.  598.)  The  lower  regions  of  this  great 
mountain  are  still  covered  with  extensive  forests;  but 
the  summit  is  rocky,  devoid  of  vegetation,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  The  Turks  generally  call  it  Anadoli  Dagh, 
though  the  western  or  highest  parts  also  bear  the 
name  of  Keshish  Dagh,  that  is,  the  Monk’s  Mountain, 
and  the  eastern  Toumandji  or  Domtnm  Dagh.  The 
Byzantine  historians  mention  several  fortresses  to 
defend  the  passes  of  Olympus,  such  as  Pi  theca 
(Nicet.  Chon.  p.  35  ; B.  Cinnam.  p 21),  Acrunum, 
and  Calogroea  (B.  Cinnam.  L c .;  Cedren.  p.  553  ; 
Anna  Coinn.  p.  441 ; comp.  Brown,  in  Walpole’s 
Turkey , tom,ii.  pp.  109,  foil. ; Pococke,  Travel s iii. 
p.  178). 

2.  A mountain  in  the  north  of  Galatia,  which  it 
separates  from  Bithynia.  It  is,  properly  speaking, 
only  a continuation  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  is 
remarkablo  in  history  for  the  defeat  sustained  on  it 
by  the  Tolistoboii,  in  a battle  against  the  Romans 
under  Manlius.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  19.  Sec. ; Polyb.  xxii. 
20,  21.)  Its  modem  name  is  A la  Dagh. 

3.  A volcanic  mountain  in  the  east  of  Lycia,  a 
little  to  the  north-east  of  Cory  dal  la.  It  also  bore 
the  name  of  Phoenicus,  and  near  it  was  a large  town, 
likewise  bearing  the  name  Olympus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  666.)  In  another  passage  (xiv.  p.  671)  Strabo 
speaks  of  a mountain  Olympus  and  a stronghold  of  the 
same  name  in  Cilicia,  from  which  the  whole  of  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia  could  be  surveyed,  and  which 
was  in  his  time  taken  possession  of  by  the  Isaurian 
robber  Zenicetas.  It  is,  however,  generally  supposed 
that  this  Cilician  Olympus  is  no  other  than  the 
Lycian,  and  that  the  geographer  was  led  into  his 
mistake  by  the  fact  that  a town  of  the  name  of 
Corycus  existed  both  in  Lycia  and  Cilicia.  On  the 
Lycian  Olympus  stood  a temple  of  Hephaestus,  j 
(Comp.  Stadiusm.  Mar.  May.  § 205  ; Ptol.  v.  3. 

§ 3.)  Scylax  (39)  does  not  mention  Olympus,  but 
his  Siderus  is  evidently  no  other  place.  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor , p.  189;  Fellows,  Lycia , pp.  2 1 2,  foil. ; Spratt 
and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia , i.  p.  192.)  Mount 
Olympus  now  bears  the  name  Janar  Dagh,  and  the 
town  that  of  Deliktash  ; in  the  latter  place,  which 
was  first  identified  by  Beaufort,  some  ancient  remains 
still  exist ; bat  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
a large  town,  as  Strabo  calls  it.  [L.  S.] 

OLYMPUS  COAtyuroj,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  682,  683; 
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Ptol.  v.  14.  § 5),  a mountain  range  in  the  kifty 
island  of  Cyprus.  On  one  of  its  eminences — breast  - 
shaped  (naoroeiHs) — was  a temple  to  Aphrodite 
“of  the  heights’’  ( ax  pat  a ),  into  which  women  were 
not  permitted  to  enter.  (Strab.  L c.)  This  pro- 
bably implies  that  all  but  the  “ bierodulaq " were 
excluded.  (Cornp.  Claudian,  A rupL  Han.  el  Mar. 
49—85;  Achill.  Tat.  vii.  13.)  According  to  Po- 
oocke  (Tran.  vol.  ii.  p.  212;  comp.  Mariti,  Viagyi, 
voL  i.  j».  206),  this  part  of  the  cliain  is  now  called 
Hugh  its  Starros,  or  Sta.  Croce,  from  a convent 
dedicated  to  the  Cross.  (Engel,  Kyprvs,  vol.  i.  pp. 
33—37).  [E.B.J.] 

OLY'NTA  INS.  (*OAi>»'Ta,  Scyl.  p.  8;  Solentii, 
It.  Anton.;  Pent.  Tab. ; Solents,  Geog.  Kav.),  a sn  ail 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  now  beam 
the  name  of  Solta,  and  is  famous  for  its  honey. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro , vol.  i.  p. 
187.)  [E.B.J.] 

OLYNTHIACUS.  [OLTHTiiua] 

OLYNTHUS  ('OAw4oi,  Scyl.  p.  26;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  330:  Steph.  B. ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  § 9;  Plin.  iv. 
1 7 : Eth.  ’OAifo4ios ),  a town  which  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Toronaic  gulf,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pal- 
lene  and  Sithonia,  and  was  surrounded  by  a fertile 
plain.  Originally  a Bottiaean  town,  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chalcidic  Greeks  (Herod.  viL  122;  Strab.  x. 
p.  447),  to  whom,  under  Critobulua  of  Torooe,  it  was 
handed  over,  by  the  Persian  Artabazus,  after  taking 
the  town,  and  slaying  all  the  inhabitants  (Herod,  viii. 
127).  Afterwards  Pcrdiccas  prevailed  on  many  of 
the  Chalcidian  settlers  to  alondon  the  small  towns 
on  the  sea-cmst,  and  make  Olyntbus,  which  was  se- 
veral stadia  from  the  sea,  their  central  position 
(Thuc.  i.  58).  After  this  period  the  Bottiaei  seem 
to  have  been  the  humble  dependents  of  the  Chal- 
cidians,  with  whom  they  are  found  joined  on  two  oc- 
casions (Thuc,  i.  65,  ii.  79).  The  expedition  of 
Brasidas  secured  the  independence  of  the  Oljnthums, 
which  was  distinctly  recognised  by  treaty  (Thuc. 
v.  1 9.)  The  town,  from  its  marit  ime  situation,  became 
a place  of  great  importance,  b.c.  392.  Owing  to  the 
weakness  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  king,  they 
were  enabled  to  take  into  their  alliance  the  smaller 
towns  of  maritime  Macedonia,  and  gradually  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  include  the  larger  cities  in  tbia 
region,  including  even  Pella.  The  military  force  of 
the  Olynthiau  confederacy  had  now  become  so  pow- 
erful from  the  just  and  generous  principles  upon 
which  it  was  framed,  including  full  liberty  of  inter- 
marriage, of  commercial  dealings,  and  landed  proprie- 
torship, that  Acanthus  and  A pol Ionia,  jealous  of  Olyn- 
t hian  supremacy,  and  menaced  in  their  independence, 
applied  to  Sparta,  then  in  the  height  of  its  power, 
b.c.  383,  to  solicit  intervention.  The  Spartan  En- 
damidas  was  at  once  scut  against  Oiynthos,  with 
such  force  as  coaid  be  got  ready,  to  check  the  new 
power.  Tcieutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  was  after- 
wards sent  there  with  a force  of  10,000  men,  which 
the  Spartan  assembly  hud  previously  voted,  and  was 
joined  by  Derdas,  prince  of  Elimeia,  with  400  Ma- 
cedonian horse.  But  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  was 
no  easy  enterprise  ; its  cavalry  was  excellent,  and 
enabled  them  to  keep  the  Spartan  infantry  at  bay. 
Tcieutias,  at  first  successful,  becoming  over  con- 
fident, sustained  a terrible  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
the  city.  But  the  Sjmrtans,  not  disheartened,  thought 
only  of  repairing  their  dishonour  by  fresh  exertions. 
Age»i]H»li.H,  their  kiug,  was  placed  in  command,  and 
ordered  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour;  the  young 
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pirir.ce  died  of  a fever,  and  was  succeeded  by  Poly- 
biadcs  as  general,  who  put  an  end  to  the  war,  it  c. 
379.  The  Olynthians  were  reduced  to  such  straits, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and,  break- 
ing up  their  own  federation,  enrolled  themselves  as 
sworn  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy 
tinder  obligations  of  fealty  to  Sparta  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 

L12,  3.  § 18;  Diodor.  xv.  21 — 23;  Dem.  de  Fals. 

g.  c.  75.  p.  425).  The  subjugation  of  Olynthus 
was  disastrous  to  Greece,  by  removing  the  strongest 
bulwark  against  Macedonian  Aggrandisement.  Sparta 
was  the  first  to  crush  the  bright  promise  of  the  con- 
federacy ; but  it  was  reserved  for  Athens  to  deal  it 
the  most  deadly  blow,  by  the  seizure  of  Pydna,  Me- 
thonc,  and  Potidaea,  with  the  region  about  the  Ther- 
maic  gulf,  between  bc.  368 — 363,  at  the  expense 
ctf  Olynthus.  The  Olynthians,  though  humbled, 
were  not  subdued ; Alarmed  at  Philip’s  conquest  of 
Amphipolis,  B.c.  358,  they  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Athens,  where,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Mace- 
donians, they  were  repulsed.  Irritated  at  their  ad- 
vances being  rejected,  they  closed  with  Philip,  and 
received  at  his  hands  the  district  of  Anthemus,  as 
well  as  the  important  Athenian  possession  of  Poti- 
daea. (Dem.  Philipp,  ii.  p.  71.  s.  22).  Philip  was 
too  near  and  dangerous  a neighbour;  and,  by  a change 
of  policy,  Olynthus  concluded  a peace  with  Athens 
B.c.  352.  After  some  time,  during  which  there  was 
a feeling  of  reciprocal  mistrust  between  the  Olynthians 
and  Philip,  war  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  b.  c.  350. 
Overtures  for  an  alliance  hud  been  previously  tirade 
by  Athens,  with  which  the  Olynthians  felt  it  prudent 
to  close.  On  the  first  recognition  of  Olynthus  as  an 
ally,  Demosthenes  delivered  the  earliest  of  his  memo- 
rable harangues;  two  other  Olynthiac  speeches  fol- 
lowed. For  a period  of  80  years  Olynthus  had 
been  the  enemy  of  Athens,  but  the  eloquence  and 
statesman- like  sagacity  of  Demosthenes  induced  the 
people  to  send  succours  to  their  ancient  foes:  and 
yet  he  was  not  able  to  persuade  them  to  assist  Olyn- 
thus with  sufficient  vigour.  Still  the  fete  of  the  city 
was  delayed;  and  the  Olynthians,  had  they  been  on 
their  guard  against  treachery  within,  might  perhaps 
have  saved  themselves.  The  detail  of  the  capture  is 
unknown,  but  the  struggling  city  fell,  in  b.c.  347. 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  “callidus  emptor  Olynthi” 
(Jnv.  xiv.  47),  through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes 
and  Euthycmtes;  its  doom  was  that  of  one  taken  by 
storm  (Dem.  Philipp,  iii.  pp.  125 — 128,  Fait. 
Leg.  p.426;  Diod.  xvi.  53).  All  that  survived  — 
men,  women,  and  children — were  sold  as  slaves;  the 
town  itself  was  destroyed.  The  fell  of  Olynthus  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  from  the 
Thessalian  frontier  as  far  as  Thrace — in  all  30 
Chalcidic  cities.  Demosthenes  ( Philipp . iii.  p.  1 17 ; 
comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  121;  Justin,  viii.  3),  speaking  of 
them  aliout  five  years  afterwards,  says  that  they 
were  so  thoroughly  destroyed,  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  had  never  been  inhabited.  The  site 
of  Olynthus  at  Aid  Mama*  is,  however,  known  by  its 
distance  of  60  stadia  from  Potidaea,  as  well  as  by 
some  vestiges  of  tlie  city  still  existing,  and  by  its 
lagoon,  in  which  Artabazus  slew  the  inhabitants.  The 
name  of  this  marsh  was  Bolyca  (rj  BoKvxh 
Hegisander,  ap.  Aihen.  p.  334).  Two  rivers,  the 
Amitas  (‘A/draj)  and  Oltnthiacitb  (’OAuvflio- 
«<{»),  flowed  into  this  lagoon  from  Apollonia  (Athen. 
L c.).  Mkctuekxa  was  its  Imrbour;  and  there  was 
• Spot  near  it,  called  Cawtharolkthron  (Ka*0a- 
pw\*0pov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330  ; Plut.  de  An.  Tranq. 
475.  45;  Arist.  Mirab.  Ausc.  120;  Pliu.  xi.  84),  so 
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called  became  black  beetles  could  not  live  there. 
Kckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  73)  speaks  of  only  one  extant 
coin  of  Olynthus  — tho“type”  a head  of  Heracles, 
with  the  lion's  skin;  but  Mr.  Millingen  has  engraved 
one  of  those  beautiful  Chalcidian  coins  on  which  the 
“ legend”  OATN0  surrounds  the  head  of  Apollo  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  word  XAAXIAEHN,  his  lyre, 
on  the  reverse.  (Cousinery,  Voyage , vol.  ii.  p.  161; 
Leake,  North . 6’ recce,  vol.  iii.  pp.  154,  457 — 459; 
Voemel,  de  Olynthi  Situ,  civitate , potenthi,  et  erer- 
rione,  Francof.  ad  M.  1829;  Winiewski,  Comm,  ad 
Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  66,  seq.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

OMANA  (*,0 fiara,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  c.  27, 
36;  Marcian,  Peripl.  c.  28,  ed.  Muller,  1855),  a 
port  of  some  importance  on  the  coast  of  Carman*, 
which  is  noticed  also  by  Tliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  Its 
position  was  near  the  modern  bay  of  Tihubar , per- 
haps where  Mannert  has  suggested,  at  Cape  Tanka 
(v.  2.  p.  421).  Vincent  places  it  a little  to  the  E. 
of  Cape  lask.  In  Ptolemy,  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Commana  (vi.  8.  § 7).  [V.] 

OMANA  (rd  ‘'O^tara),  a deep  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia  east  of  Syagros,  600  stadia  in  dia- 
meter, according  to  the  Peri  pi  us,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  lofty  and  ragged  mountains  (ap.  Hudson, 
Geog.  Min.  tom.  i.  p.  18),  doubtless  identical  with 
the  Omanum  emporium,  which  Ptolemy  places  in 
long.  77°  40',  lat.  19°  45',  which  must  have  belonged 
to  the  Oinanitae  mentioned  by  the  same  geographer 
(vi.  15),  separated  only  by  the  Cattabani  from  the 
Montes  Asaboruin,  doubtless  the  mountains  men- 
tioned in  the  Periplus.  If  Pa*  Fartak  be  cor- 
rectly taken  as  the  ancient  Syagroa,  the  ancient 
Oraana  must  have  been  far  to  the  west  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Arabia  now  called  by  that  name,  and 
within  the  territory  of  JIadramaut.  The  modem 
'Oman  is  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  gives  its  name  to  the  sea  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  which  washes  it  on  tlio 
east  and  south.  (Gosselin,  Recherche* , tom.  iii. 
pp.  32,33;  Vincent,  iii.  16;  Forster,  Geogr.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  173,  180,  notef.)  [G.W.] 
OMANI  or  OMANNI  (Aoi/yioi  ol  'Opavoi  or 
’Opavrol),  a branch  of  the  Lygii,  in  tho  NE.  of 
Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  to  the 
S.  of  the  Burgundiones,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Lygii 
Didnni  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 18).  Tacitus  (Germ.  43)  in 
enumerating  the  tribes  of  the  Lygii  does  not  mention 
the  Omani,  bat  a tribe  occurs  in  his  list  bearing  the 
name  of  Manitni,  which  from  its  resemblance  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  ns  identical  with  the  Omani.  Bat 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  [L.  S.j 

OMBI  ('Optot,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 73;  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.;  It.  Anton,  p.  165;  Oinbas,  Juv.  xv.  35; 
Ambo,  Not.  Imp.  sect.  20:  Eth.  ’O/ifiinjs ; comp. 
Aelian,  I list.  An.  x.  21),  was  a town  in  the 
Thebaid,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Ornbites,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and  situated  upon  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; lat.  24°  6'  N.  Ombi  was  a gar- 
rison town  uuder  every  dynasty  of  Aegypt,  Pharaonic, 
Macedonian,  and  Roman;  and  was  celebrated  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples  and  its  hereditary  feud 
with  the  people  of  Tentyra. 

Ombi  was  the  first  city  below  Syene  at  which 
any  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  occur.  The 
Nile,  indeed,  at  this  portion  of  its  course,  is  ill-suited 
to  a dense  population.  It  runs  between  steep  ami 
narrow  banks  of  sandstone,  and  deposits  but  little 
of  its  fertilising  slime  upon  the  dreary  and  barren 
shores.  There  are  two  temples  at  Ombi,  constructed 
of  the  stone  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  quarriea 
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of  Hadjar-telxlek  The  more  magnificent  of  the 
two  standi*  upon  the  top  of  a sandy  hill,  and  appears 
to  hare  been  a species  of  Pantheon,  since,  according 
to  extant  inscriptions,  it  was  dedicated  to  Arocres 
(Apollo)  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Ombite  mime 
by  the  soldiers  quartered  tliere.  The  smaller  tern  pie 
to  the  NW.  was  sacred  to  bit.  Both,  indeed,  are  of 
an  imposing  architecture,  and  still  retain  the  bril- 
liant colours  with  which  their  builders  adorned 
them.  They  are.  however,  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  the  exception  of  a doorway  of  sandstone,  built 
into  a wall  of  brick.  This  was  part  of  a temple 
built  by  Tbothmes  111.  in  honour  of  the  crocodile- 
beaded  god  Sevak.  The  monarch  is  represented  on 
the  dour-jambs.  holding  the  measuring  reed  and 
chisel,  the  emblems  of  construction,  and  in  the  act 
of  dedicating  tho  temple.  The  Ptolemaic  portions 
of  the  larger  temple  present  an  exception  to  an 
almost  universal  rule  in  Aegyptian  architecture.  It 
has  no  pmpylon  or  dromus  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
portico  has  an  uneven  number  of  columns,  in  all 
fifteen,  arrange*]  in  a triplo  row.  Of  tliese  columns 
thirteen  are  still  erect.  As  there  are  two  principal 
entrances,  the  temple  would  seem  to  be  two  united 
in  one,  strengthening  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
Pautheou  of  the  Ombite  Dome.  On  a cornice  above 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  adyta  is  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion, recording  the  erection,  or  perhaps  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sekoa  by  Ptolemy  Phihxnetor  and  his 
sister-wife  Cleopatra,  B.  c.  ISO — 145.  The  hill  on 
which  the  Ombite  temples  stand  has  been  con- 
siderably excavated  at  its  hose  by  the  river,  which 
here  strongly  inclines  to  the  Arabian  bank. 

The  crocodile  was  held  in  especial  honour  by  the 
people  of  Ombi ; and  in  the  adjacent  catacombs  arc 
occasionally  found  mummies  of  the  sacred  animal. 
Juvenal,  in  his  15th  satire,  has  given  a lively  de- 
scription of  a fight,  of  which  he  was  an  ere- witness, 
between  the  Ombitae  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ten- 
tyra,  who  were  hunters  of  the  crocodile.  On  this 
occasion  the  men  of  Ombi  hail  the  worst  of  it ; and 
one  of  their  number,  having  stumbled  in  his  flight, 
was  caught  and  eaten  by  the  Tentyritce.  The  sa- 
tirist, however,  has  represented  Ombi  as  nearer  to 
Tentyra  than  it  actually  is,  these  towns,  in  fact, 
being  nearly  100  miles  from  each  other.  The  Ro- 
man coins  of  the  Ombite  nome  exhibit  the  crocodile 
and  the  effigy  of  the  crocodile* headed  god  Sevak. 

The  modern  hamlet  of  Koum-thnbm,  or  the  hill 
of  Oinboe,  covers  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ombi.  The  ruins  have  excited  the  attention  of 
many  distinguished  modem  travellers.  Descriptions 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  following  works:  — 
Pococke,  Travel*,  vol.  iv.  p.  186;  Hamilton,  Aegyp- 
tiacay  p.  34  ; Cham  poll  ion,  t Egypt*,  vol.  i.  p 167; 
Denon.  iMscriptitm  dc  V Egypt*,  *uL i.  ch.  4.  p I , full. ; 
Burckhnrdt,  S'ubia,  4to.  p 106;  Belxoni,  Travel*, 
▼oh  ii.  p.  3 1 4.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  was  a 
suburb  of  Ombi,  called  Contra- Ombos.  [W.BJX] 
OMBRIOS  INS.  [Fortvnatab  I**-] 

OMHKO'XKS  (Outlets,  Plot  i.i.  5.  § 21),  a 
people  of  European  Sarmatia,  whose  scat  app-ar*  to 
Live  been  on  the  flanks  of  the  Carpatkuuu,  about 
tlie  sournw  of  the  Vistula.  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt . 
vot.  i.  pp.  389 — 391,  407)  considers  them  to  be  a 
Celtic  | <opl*,  grounding  his  arguments  mainly  upon 
tlie  identity  of  their  name  with  that  of  the  Celtic 
— an  he  considers  them  to  be  — Umbrians,  or  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Recent  inquiry  has  thrown  considerable  doubt  upon 
tho  dcrivatiou  of  the  Uuibrians  from  a Gaulish 
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stock.  [Italia,  Vol.  II.  p 86,  b.]  This  is  one  proof. 
Among  others,  of  the  futility  of  the  use  of  names  of 
nations  in  historical  investigations;  but,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  Gallic  settlements 
beyond  tbe  Carpathians,  names  of  these  foreign 
hordes  might  still  linger  in  tlie  countries  they  had 
once  occupied  long  after  their  return  wratwani  in 
consequence  of  the  movement  of  nations  from  the 
East.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMEXO'GARA  (’OMsedyopa),  a town  in  the 
district  of  A Kara,  in  tbe  diviniun  of  India  intm 
Gangein.  There  Is  no  reason  to  dembt  that  it  is  the 
present  A hmed-nagar,  celebrated  for  its  rock  for- 
tress. (Ptol.  viL  l.  § 82;  comp  Pott.  Etym  Fonek, 

b ) , [V.] 

CM  IRAS.  [Kuril  rates.] 

OMPIIA'LIUM  (’Op^aKtor),  a plain  in  Crete, 
so  named  from  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  tba 
babe  Zeus  from  Rhea.  The  scene  of  the  incident 
is  Uid  near  Thenae,  Cooes  ua,  and  the  river  Triton. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  45  ; I)»od.  v.  70  ; SchoL, 
ad  NtcamL  A lexipharm.  7;  Steph.  B.  *.  e.;  Hock, 
A’reJo,  vol  l pp  11,  404  ; Paahlcv,  Trar.  vol  i. 
p 224.)  ' [E.  B.J.] 

OMPIIA'LIUM  QOptpdXte*'),  one  of  the  inland 
cities  of  the  Cliaoncs  in  Epoirua.  (Ptol  iii.  14. 
§ 7.)  Stephanos  B.  (#.  r.)  erroneously  calls  it  a 
city  of  Thessaly.  Leake  places  it  at  Premedi,  in 
tbe  valley  of  the  I 'io*a  (the  Aous).  (A 'oriAtrm 
Crete*,  vol.  iv.  p.  120.) 

ON.  [Heliopolis.] 

ONCAE.  [Therae.] 

ONCEIUM  ("Oyarioe),  a place  in  Arcadia  upon 
the  river  Ladon,  near  Thetpusa.  and  containing  a 
temple  of  Dcmrtcr  Erinnya.  (Paus.  viti.  25.  § 4 ; 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  Tbe  Ladon,  after  leaving  this 
temple,  pasftcd  that  of  Apollo  Oncaeates  on  the  left, 
and  that  of  the  boy  Asclepius  on  tlie  right,  (Paus. 
viii.  25.  § 1 1.)  Tlie  name  is  derived  by  Pausaniaa 
from  Otic  us,  a son  of  A)«llo,  wbo  reigned  at  this 
place.  Leake  suppose*  that  Tumbiln,  tlie  only  re- 
markable site  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  laidoa  between 
Thelpusa  and  tbe  Tutboa,  is  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Asclepius.  (Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  103.)  Otlter  writers 
mentiun  a small  town  Oncak  ( ’Oywoi)  in  Arcadia, 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Onrcium.  (Tartans, 
ad  Lyeophr.  1225;  Ktym.  M.  p 613, Phavurin.  s.  r.) 

ONCHESMUS  ( " Oy Krpr^w%y,  a ]*>rt-tuwn  of 
Chaonia  in  Kpdrus,  opposite  tlie  north-western  point 
of  Corcyra,  and  tbe  next  port  upon  the  coast  to  the 
south  of  Panormus.  (St mb.  vil  p 324  ; Ptol.  iii. 
14.  § 2.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a place  of  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  tlie  ordinary 
points  of  departure  from  Epeirus  to  Italy,  as  Cicero 
calls  tbe  wind  favourable  lor  making  that  passage 
an  Oncbnsmitcs.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  vii.  2.)  According 
to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Ant.  Ham.  i.  51) 
the  teal  name  of  the  place  was  the  Port  of  Anchiaca 
(’Ayx*ffou  ArjdJrX  t^nred  after  A dc  bines,  the  father 
of  Aeneas ; and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  tra- 
dition that  the  name  Onchosmos  assumed  the  form 
of  Anchiasmus  under  the  Byzantine  emperor*.  Its 
site  is  that  of  tho  place  now  called  the  Forty  Saints. 
(Leake,  A 'orfArrw  Greece,  vol  i.  p 11.) 

ONCHESTUS.  1.  (’Oyxfl^h;  Etk. 
t*oi),  an  ancient  towu  of  Boeolia  in  the  territory  of 
Haliartus,  SAid  to  have  been  founded  by  Onchestua, 
a son  of  Poseidon.  (Paus.  ix.  26.  § 5;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.)  It  posseased  a celebrated  temple  and  grov© 
of  Poseidon,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (’Oy- 
XijUTtif  & , lipinr  IlooiSi fior,  dyAoiv  6l\oo s,  II 
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ii.  506),  and  subsequent  poet*.  (Pind.  Isthm.  i.  44,  j 
iv.  32 ; Lyeophr.  645.)  Here  an  Amphictyonic 
council  of  the  Boeotians  used  to  assemble.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  412.)  Pausanias  (L  c.)  says  that  Onchestus 
was  15  stadia  from  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx, 
the  modern  Fagd;  and  its  position  is  still  more  ac- 
curately defined  by  Strabo  ( L c).  The  latter 
writer,  who  censures  Alcaeus  for  placing  Onchestus 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon,  says  that  it  was  in  the 
Haliartia,  on  a naked  hill  near  the  Teneric  plain  and 
the  Copaic  lake.  He  further  maintains  that  the 
grove  of  Poseidon  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets  ; but  Paus&nias,  who  visited  the  place, 
mentions  the  grove  as  still  existing.  The  Rite  of 
Onchestus  is  probably  marked  by  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains situated  upon  the  low  ridge  which  separates 
the  two  great  Boeotian  basins,  those  of  lake  Copais 
and  of  Thebes,  and  which  connects  Mount  Fagd 
with  the  roots  of  Helicon.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  seq.;  Gell,  Itiner.  p 125.) 

2.  A river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  near  Scotuasa, 
through  the  battle-field  of  Cynosccphalae  into  the 
lake  Boebeis.  It  was  probably  tlio  river  at  the 
sources  of  which  Dederuini  stands,  but  which  bears 
no  modern  name.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  6;  Polyb.  xviii.  3; 
Steph.  B.  i.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
473.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  os  the  Ono- 
CHOXU8  ('O yox^rot,  Herod.  viL  129;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
s.  15),  whose  waters  were  exhausted  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  describes  this 
river  as  flowing  into  the  Peneius ; but  in  this  he  was 
probably  mistaken,  as  its  course  must  have  been  into 
the  lake  Boebeis.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv. 
p.  514.) 

ONEIA.  [Corinthus,  Vol.  I.  p.  674.] 

ONEUM  (OycOor,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4;  Pent.  Tab.] 
Geog.  Rav.),  a town  of  DalmAtia,  which  has  been 
identified  with  .4 Irnissa, at  the  mouth  of  the  Cettina. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaren,  p.  25.)  [B.  B.  J.] 

OXINGIS.  [Aurimx.] 

OXPSIA,  an  island  near  Crete,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  promontory  Itanns.  (Plio.  iv.  12.  ».  20.) 

O'NOBA  AESTUA'KIA  OOwrfa  Mtrrovdpia, 
Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 5),  called  also  simply  Onoba  (Strab. 

iii.  p.  143;  Mela,  iii.  1.  § 5).  1.  A maritime  town 

of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the 
rivers  Anas  and  Baetis.  It  was  seated  on  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Luxia,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Augusta  Einerita.  (I tin. 
Ant.  p.  431.)  It  is  commonly  identified  with 
Jluelca,  where  there  are  still  some  Roman  remains, 
especially  of  an  aqueduct;  the  vestiges  of  which, 
however,  are  fast  disappearing,  owing  to  its  being 
used  as  a quarry  by  the  boorish  agriculturists  of  the 
neighbourhood.  (Murray’s  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
170.)  Near  it  lay  Herculis  Insula,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  170),  called  'H/xbcAem  by  Steph.  B. 
(*.  r. ),  now  Suites.  Onoba  had  a mint ; and  many 
coins  have  been  found  there  bearing  the  name  of  the 
town,  with  a slight  alteration  in  the  spelling, — 
Onuba.  (Florez.  Med.  ii.  pp.  510,  649;  Mionnet, 
i.  p.  23,  Suppl.  p.  39;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  75,  ap. 
Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  340.) 

2.  Another  town  of  Baetica,  near  Corduba.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.  a.  3.)  In  an  inscription  in  Grater  (p.  1040. 
5)  it  is  called  Conoba.  Ukert  (voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  366) 
places  it  near  Villa  del  Carpio.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ONOBALAS.  [AcEsiNKa,  No.  1.] 

OXOBR1SATES,  a people  of  Aquitania,  as  the 
name  stands  in  the  common  texts  of  Pliny  (iv.  19); 
who  has  “ Onobrisates,  Belendi,  Saltus  Pyrenncus." 
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D’Anville  ( Notice,  <fe.)  ingeniously  supposes  tliat 
Onobrisates  ought  to  be  Onobusntes,  which  is  the 
least  possible  correction;  and  he  thinks  that  he  dis- 
covers the  old  name  in  the  modern  Nc  bouton,  the 
name  of  a canton  on  the  left  side  of  the  Neste  to- 
wards the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Neste  is 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Garonne , and  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

ONOCHO'NUS.  fOwcHRSTua,  No.  2.] 
ONUGNATHUS  (fOvov  yuddos),  u the  jaw  of  an 
ass,”  the  name  of  a peninsula  and  promontory  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  distant  200  stadia  south  of  Aso- 
pus.  It  is  now  entirely  surrounded  with  water,  and 
is  called  Elq/bnisi ; but  it  is  in  reality  a peninsula, 
for  the  isthmus,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
mainland,  is  only  barely  covered  with  water.  It 
contains  a harbour,  which  Strabo  mentions  ; and 
Pa usamas  saw  a temple  of  Athena  in  ruins,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Cinadus,  the  steersman  of  Menelaua. 
(Paus.  iii.  22.  § 10,  iii.  23.  § 1 ; Strab.  viii.  pp.  363, 
364;  Cnrtius,  Peloponnesus,  ro\.  ii.  p.  295.) 

OXU'PHIS  ("Oyowpis,  Herod,  ii.  166;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v .;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 51  ; Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9:  Eth.  ’O vuv- 
<plrtjs'),  was  the  chief  town  of  tho  Nomoa  Onu- 
phites,  in  the  Acgyptian  Delta.  The  exact  position 
of  this  place  is  disputed  by  geographers.  D’Anville 
believes  it  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
llanoub,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sebennytic  arm 
of  the  Nile.  Mannert  (vol.  x.  pt.  i,  p.  573)  places 
it  south  of  the  modern  Mansour.  Belley  (A/rin.  de 
l' Acad,  des  Inscript,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  543)  identifies 
it  with  the  present  village  of  Nouph,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Delta,  a little  to  the  E.  of  Buto,  about  lat 
31°  N.  Champollion,  however,  regards  the  site  of 
this  nome  as  altogether  uncertain  (JEgypte  sous  Its 
Pharaohs,  vol.  ii.  p.  227).  The  Onnphite  notne  was 
one  of  those  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  native  Aegyptian  army.  Coins  of  Onupliis  of 
the  age  of  Hadrian  — obverse  a laurcated  head  of 
that  emperor,  reverse  a female  figure,  probably 
Isis,  with  extended  right  hand  — are  described  in 
Kasche  (Lex.  R.  Num.  III.  pars  posterior,  s.  t>.). 
This  town  is  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
e.  g.  by  Athanasius.  ( Alhanas.  Opera,  torn,  i,  pt.  ii. 
p.776,  ed.  Paris,  1698;  Le  Quien,  Orient  Chris- 
tian. tom.  ii.  p.  526,  Paris,  1740;  comp.  Pococke, 
Travels  in  the  East,  fob  vol.  L p.  423.)  [W.B.D.] 
OONAE.  [Oaeoxes.] 

OPHARUS,  a small  river  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  7.  s.  7)  as  a tributary  of 
the  Lagous,  which  flowed  into  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
Herodotus  mentions  two  streams,  which  he  calls  tho 
Lycus  and  Oarus,  which  had  the  same  course  and 
direction  (iv.  123,  124).  It  is  likely  that  the 
rivers  in  Pliny  and  Herodotus  are  the  same.  It  is 
not  possible  now  to  identify  them  with  accu- 
racy.  [V.] 

OPHEL.  [Jerusalem,  p.  20,  b.] 

OPHIO'DES  (’0<ptwSrjs,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770;  Diod. 
iii.  39;  Agatharch,  ap.  Hudson,  Geog  Grate.  Min. 
p.  54),  or  Serpent-isle,  was  nu  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
in  Foul  Bag,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  Berenice;  lat  24°  N.  Tbe  topazes  pro- 
duced in  this  island  were  greatly  prized  ltoth  in  the 
Arabian  and  Aegyptian  markets;  and  it  seems  from 
Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  34)  to  have  been  by  some  deno- 
minated Topaz-isle  (Topazoe).  The  cause  of  its 
more  usual  name  is  doubtful ; but  there  lias  always 
been  a tradition  in  the  East  that  serpents  and  pre- 
cious stones  arc  found  near  one  another.  The 
island  of  Agathon,  L e.  tbe  good  genius  ('Ayddaivos 
i x 2 
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Krj«Tot,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 77)  was  probably  the  same 
with  Ophiodex,  and  answers  to  the  present  Za- 
margat.  The  isle  of  Kamako,  opposite  the  head- 
land of  Ras-el -A  nf  is,  indeed,  by  some  geographers 
sup,  osed  to  be  the  true  Ophiodes  Insula.  (Castro, 
Mist.  Gm.  <1cs  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  205.)  [W.B.D.] 

OPIIIONEN8ES  or  0PHIENSE8.  [Aktolia, 
p.  65.  «.] 

01*1 1 IK  (Oif^'p  ; Ottytlp  ; 2/nxf>(p  ; lovtptlp  ; 

«plp  ; pd  ; 'Zuxpapd  ; Zu*pr)pd  : Hartpelp ; 

*0 mp«ip  ; 'lltpslp,  LXX.  ; Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6.  § 4), 
a district,  the  name  of  which  first  occurs  in  the 
ethnographic  table  of  Genesis,  x.  29.  Solomon 
caused  a fleet  to  be  built  in  the  Edomite  porta  of 
tl»e  Red  Sea,  and  Hiram  supplied  him  with  Phoe- 
nician mariners  well  acquainted  with  navigation, 
and  also  Tyrian  vessels,  “ shipe  of  Tarshish." 
(1  Kings , ix.  28;  2 CAron.  viii.  18.)  The  articles 
of  merchandise  which  were  brought  back  once  in 
three  years  from  Ophir  were  gold,  silver,  red  sandal- 
wood (“iilmuggim,”  1 Kings , s.  11;  44  algummim,” 
2 Chron.  ix.  10),  precious  stones,  ivory,  apes, 
(**  kophim  **),  and  peacocks  (“  thflkyim,"  1 Kings,  x. 
22 ; “ thflkyim, ” l Chron.  ix.  2 1 ).  The  gold  of  Ophir  j 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  most  precious  quality. 
(Jobt  xx.  11,  24,  xxviii.  16;  Ps.  xlv.  9;  Isa.  xiii. 
12:  Kecles.  vii.  18).  In  Jer.  x.  9,  “ the  gold 
from  Uphax,"  and  in  Dan.  x.  5,  44  the  fine  gold  of 
Upltaz,*  is,  by  a slight  change  of  pronunciation,  the 
same  as  that  of  Ophir. 

Many  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written  upon 
the  details  of  these  voyages.  The  researches 
of  Gesenius  ( Thesaur . Linguae  Hebr.  vol.  i.  p. 
141;  and  in  F.rseh  und  Gruber's  KncycL  art. 
Ophir),  Benfey  (Indien,  pp.  30 — 32)  and  Lassen 
(Ind.  Alt  vol.  i.  pp.  537 — 539)  have  made  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  W.  shores  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  were  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  by 
their  colonies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Gcrrhaei,  were  early  acquainted 
with  the  periodically  blowing  monsoons.  In  favour 
of  this  Indian  hypothesis  is  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  names  by  which  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  designated  are  not  Hebrew  but  Sanscrit. 
The  peacock,  too,  is  an  exclusively  Indian  bird;  al- 
though from  their  gradual  extension  to  the  W.  they 
were  often  called  by  the  Greeks  44  Median  and  Per- 
sian birds; ” the  Samians  even  supposed  them  to 
have  originally  belcmged  to  Samos,  us  the  bird  was 
reared  at  first  in  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Hera 
in  that  island.  Silks,  also,  which  arc  first  mentioned 
in  Proverbs,  xxxi.  22,  could  alone  have  been  brought 
from  India.  Quatremfere  (A/em.  de  l 'Acad,  des 
Ittscr.  vol.  xv.  pt.  ii.  1845,  pp.  349 — 402)  agrees 
with  Heeren  ( Researches , vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  trans.), 
who  places  Ophir  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  ex- 
plains 44  thukyim  " to  mean  not  peacocks,  but  par- 
rots or  guinea-fowls.  Ptolemy  (vL  7.  § 41)  speaks 
of  a Saphaka  (Sdrfapa)  as  a metropolis  of 
Arabia,  and  again  of  a SoUPARA  (Sovirdpa,  vii.  1. 

§ 6)  in  India,  on  the  Barygazenua  Sinus,  or  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  a name  which  in  Sanscrit  signifies 
44  fair-shore.”  (I^nssen,  Dissert  de  Tajrrobane  Ins. 
p.  18;  comp.  hid.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  537.)  Sofala,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  tho  island  of 
Madagascar  ( London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  207), 
is  described  by  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubcrt,  vol.  i.  p.  67)  as 
a country  rich  in  gold,  and  subsequently  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, after  Gamas  * oyage  of  discovery.  The  let- 
ters r and  / so  frequently  interchanged  make  the 
name  of  t'ie  African  Stfala  equivalent  for  that  of 
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Sophara,  which  is  used  in  the  Septnagint  with 
several  other  forms  for  the  Ophir  of  Solomon's  and 
Hiram's  fleet  Ptolemy,  it  has  been  seen,  has  a 
Snphara  in  Arabia  and  a Sou  para  in  India.  The 
significant  Sanscrit  names  of  the  mother-country 
had  been  repeated  or  reflected  on  neighbouring  ©r 
opposite  coasts,  as  in  the  present  day  occurs  in  many 
instances  in  the  English  and  Spanish  Americas. 
The  range  of  the  trade  to  Ophir  might  thus  W 
extended  over  a wide  space,  just  ns  a Phoenician 
voyage  to  Tartresus  might  include  touching  at  Gy- 
rene and  Carthage,  Gadeira  and  Cerae.  (Humboldt, 
Cosmos,  voL  ii.  pp.  132,  133,  notes  179  — 182, 
trans.)  [E.  B J.] 

OI'HIS  (v0^i»),  a river  of  Pontns,  the  mouth  e*f 
which  was  90  stadia  to  the  east  of  port  Ilyssus,  and 
which  separated  Colchis  from  the  country  of  tlae 
Thianni.  (Arrian,  Pcripl.  Pont.  Kux.  p.  6 ; Ano- 
nym. Peripl  p.  14,  where  it  it  called  ’OfNws.) 
This  river  still  bears  the  name  of  Of.  [L.  S.] 
OPHIS.  [Mastiweia.] 

OPHIUSA  INS.  [Pity dsa b»1 
OPHIUSA,  0PH1USSA.  1.  [Tyrar.] 

2.  An  bland  off  the  coast  of  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  20), 
which  is  probably  represented  by  Gaedaponlo  <c 
Anti-Gozzo.  unless  it  be  the  same  as  tho  Oxkia  Ins. 
(’0(cXa,  Stadiasm.  321),  which  tho  anonymous 
Coast -describer  places  near  Leben.  [E.  B.  J.] 
OPHIUSSA  (’0«pitHTT<ra).  a small  island  in  tbe 
Propontis,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iv.  44)  and  Stephanos  B.  (s.  v.  BteSutos, 
where  it  is  called  ’Otpuitoaa);  it  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  under  the  corrupt  form  of  Afzia . 
(Pococke,  Travels,  iii.  p.  167.)  [L.  K.J 

OPHL1MUS  (,/0<pAiju>s),  a branch  of  Mount 
Paryadres  in  the  north-west  of  Pont  us,  enclosing 
with  Mount  Lit  lira*,  the  extensive  and  fertile  dis- 
trict called  Phanarues.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton  ( Researches , i.  p.  439),  it 
now  bears  the  name  of  Ketner  Dagh  and  Oliax 
Dagh.  [L.  S.j 

OPHRADUS,  a river  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  2SL 
s.  23)  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  Drangiana. 
Forbiger  conjectures  that  it  may  be  a tributary  of 
the  Erynmiidrus  ( 1 1 mend ),  now  called  the  Khusk 
Rid.  [V.] 

OPHRAH,  a city  of  Benjamin,  written  ’E4>po0<i 
by  the  LXX.  ( Joshua,  x viii.  23)  and  r otptph 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  17).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
S.  Jerome  v.  M.  P.  east  of  Bethel.  ( Onoviast  s.  v. 
Aphra.)  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  this  accords  well 
with  the  position  of  Et-Tuiyibeh,  a village  of  Greek 
Christians,  on  a conical  hill  on  a high  ridge  of 
Und,  which  would  probably  not  have  been  left  un- 
occupied in  ancient  times.  ( Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii. 

pp.  123—125.) 

2.  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites  £E<t>pa&a  rarpbt 
too  ’E adpi,  LXX;  Judges,  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  27 ; in 
vcr.  32.  ’A Si  ’E<r5 pi),  a town  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseb,  west  of  Jordan,  the  native  place  of  Gi- 
deon, where  aho  he  was  buried.  [G.  W.] 

OPHRY'NIUM  (’ Otppvyuor ),  a small  town  in  the 
north  of  Troas,  near  lake  Pteleoe.  and  between  Pnr- 
danua  and  Rlmeteum,  with  a grave  sacred  to  Ajax. 
(Herod,  vii.  43  ; Xenoph.  A tuib.  vii.  8.  § 5,  where 
it  is  called  ’O tppwiov ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.)  It  is 
probably  the  modem  Frets- Kevi.  (Comp.  Rasche, 
Lexic.  Ret  Num.  iii.  2.  p.  136.)  [L.S.] 

OPICI.  [Oaci.j 

OPIS  (^Ovit,  Herod,  i.  189),  a city  of  Babylonia, 
inciuioncd  first  by  Herodotus,  who  simply  state*  that 
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the  river  Tigris  flowed  by  it  Xenophon,  in  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  speaks  of  it  as  a large 
city  situated  upon  the  Physcus  (now  A dhtrni).  and  ap- 
parently at  6ome  distance  from  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris.  Arrian,  describing  the  ret  mu  of  Alexander 
tirom  tlie  Hast,  states  that  he  sailed  up  the  Tigris  to 
Opis,  destroying  on  his  way  the  dams  which  (it  was 
said)  the  Persians  had  placed  across  the  river  to 
prevent  any  naval  force  ascending  the  stream.  At 
Opis  lie  is  said  to  have  held  a great  assembly  of  all 
his  troops,  and  to  have  sent  home  those  who  were 
no  longer  fit  to  serve.  (Anab  vii.  7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  a small  village,  but  places  it,  Kke 
Herodotus  and  Arrian,  upon  the  Tigris  (ii.  p.  80, 
xi.  p.  529,  xvi.  p.  739).  Captain  Lynch,  in  his 
account  of  the  Tigris  between  Baghdad  and  Sumar- 
raA,  considers  that  some  extensive  mins  he  met  with 
near  tlie  angle  formed  by  the  Adhem  and  Tigris, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Nahr-auxin  canal,  mark 
tlie  site  of  Opis.  But  the  change  in  the  course  of 
tiie  Tigris  there  observable  has  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  great  |«art  of  the  ancient  city.  (Lynch, 
Geogr.  Joum.  ix.  p.  472  ; comp.  Rawlinson,  Geogr. 
Jotirn.  x.  p.  95.)  [V.J 

OPITE'RGIUM  ('Oxertpytov:  Eth.  Opiterginus: 
Odeno),  a city  of  Venetia,  situated  about  24  miles 
from  the  sea,  midway  between  the  rivers  PUris 
(Pu tee)  and  Liquentia  (lAtxnta),  on  a small  stream 
(now  called  the  F ratio)  flowing  into  the  hitler. 
No  mention  of  it  is  found  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Venetia  : but  it  appeals  to  have  under  their 
rule  become  a considerable  municipal  town,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a flourishing  place,  though 
not  a city  of  the  first  class.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  In 
tlie  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  a body 
of  troupe  furnisiied  by  the  Opitergini  is  mentioned 
as  displaying  the  most  heroic  valour,  and  offering  a 
memorable  example  of  self-devotion,  in  a naval  com- 
bat between  tlie  fleets  of  the  two  parties.  (Liv.  Ep. 
cx.;  Flor.  iv.  2.  § 33;  Lucan,  iv.  462  — 571.) 
Tacitus  also  notices  it  as  one  of  the  more  consider- 
able towns  in  this  part  of  Italy  which  were  occupied 
by  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus. 
(Tac.  But.  iii.  6.)  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries  ; and  though 
Ammianns  tells  us  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni  in  a.  d. 
372,  it  certainly  recovered  this  blow,  and  was  still  a 
considerable  town  under  tlie  Lombards.  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23  ; Ptol.  iii.  1 . § 30 ; I tin.  A nt.  p.  280  ; Tab. 
Peut. ; Atnmian.  xxix.  6.  § 1 ; P.  Iliac,  iv.  40.) 
In  an  inscription  of  tlie  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Opitergium  bears  the  title  of  a Column  ; as  it  is  not 
termed  such  either  by  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  it  probably 
obtained  that  rank  under  Trajan.  (Orell.  Inscr.  72; 
Zuinpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombard  king  Rothari*  in  a.  I>.  641,  and  again,  iu 
less  than  30  years  afterwards,  by  Griinooldns  (P. 
l)iac.  iv.  47,  v.  28);  but  seems  to  have  risen  again 
from  its  ruins  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a con- 
siderable town  and  an  episcopal  see. 

Opitergiutn  itself  stood  quite  in  the  plain  ; but  its 
territory,  which  must  have  been  extensive,  com- 
prised a considerable  range  of  the  adjoining  Alps,  as 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  river  Liquentia  as  rising  “ ex 
montibus  Opiterginis  " (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22).  The 
Itinerary  gives  a line  of  cross-road  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Opiterginm  by  Feltria  ( Feltre ) and 
tlie  Vul  Sugana  to  Trideiiium  (Trent).  (Bin.  Ant. 
p.  280.)  [E-  H.  B.] 

O'PIUS  (*Oxm>Cj),  a small  port-towu  oil  the  coait 
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of  Pontus,  probably  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Opliis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 6;  Tub.  Patting.)  It 
is  placed  120  stadia  wost  of  the  river  Rliizius, 
although  its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
situated  further  west,  near  the  river  Ophis.  [L.  S.] 

OPO'NK  (’OirwKTj ; ’Oviiwi  ipxiptox,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§11;  Peri  pi.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  9),  the  modem  Ha - 
foon  or  Afutty  was  a town  situated  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  immediately  N.  of  the  region  called 
Azania  (Khazdym),  lat.  9°  N.  The  author  of  the 
Periplus,  in  his  account  of  this  coast,  says  that 
Opone  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  highland 
called  by  the  ancieuts  Mount  Elephas.  He 
further  defines  its  position  by  adding  that  since 
there  was  only  an  open  roadstead  at  the  Aromatura 
Emporium  — the  cape  Guardafui  or  Jerdaffoon  of 
modern  charts  — ships  in  bad  weather  ran  down  to 
Tabae  for  shelter, — the  promontory  now  known  as 
Has  Bonnah,  where  stood  the  town  called  by  Ptolemy 
(i.  17.  § 8,  iv.  7.  § 11)  rtaywe  xwpij,  the  Bannah 
of  the  Arabians.  From  thence  a voyage  of  400 
stadia  round  a sharply  projecting  peninsula  termi- 
nated at  the  emporium  of  Opone.  Here  ended  to 
S.  the  Regio  Aromata  of  the  ancients. 

Opone  was  evidently  a place  of  some  commercial 
importance.  The  region  in  which  it  stood  was  from 
remotest  ages  the  seat  of  the  spice  trade  of  Libya. 
Throughout  tlie  range  of  Mount  Elephas  the  valleys 
that  slope  seawards  produce  frankincense,  while 
inland  the  ca>siu  or  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  at- 
tained perfection.  But  the  Greeks,  until  a com- 
paratively late  period,  were  unacquainted  with  this 
coast,  and  derived  from  the  Arabians  its  distinctive 
local  appellations.  Opone,  which  doubtless  occu- 
pied the  site,  probably,  therefore,  represents  also 
the  Arabic  name  of  a town  called  A fun  or  Hufoon , 

1.  e.  Afaon , fragrant  gums  and  spices;  which,  again, 

is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Greek  designation  of  the 
spice-land  of  Eastern  Libya  — Aromata.  And  this 
derivation  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring  bluff  or 
headland  of  Guardafui  or  Jerdaffoon,  since  Afun 
enters  into  tlie  composition  of  both  names,  and  Jerd 
or  Guard  resembles  the  Punic  word  KartKa,  a 
headland.  Thus  Jerd-Affoon  is  the  promontory  of 
Opone.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  § 11)  places  Opone  too  far 
S.  of  cape  Jerdaffoon.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
more  correctly  seta  it  a degree  further  N.,  six  days* 
voyage  from  a river  which  runout  the  southern  base  of 
Wady  Haifa , or  Mount  Elephas.  The  character- 
istics of  the  entire  tract,  of  which  Opone  fonned  one 
extremity,  are  those  of  an  elevated  ridge  lying  be- 
tween two  seas, — the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean, — and 
which,  from  its  elevution  and  exposure  tothcNE. 
monsoon,  is  humid  ana  fertile^ffording  a marked  con- 
trast to  the  generally  sterile  and  arid  shore  al>ove  and 
below  the  highland  of  Elephas.  S.  of  Opone  there 
is  no  trace  of  ancient  commerce.  The  articles  of 
export  from  this  emporium  were,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Periplus,  cinnamon,  distinguished  as 
**  native,"  aroma,  fragrant  gums  generally,  moth, 
or  cinnamon  of  inferior  quality  ; slaves  of  a superior 
kind  (AovAiad  Kpttacrova),  principally  for  the 
Aegyptian  market;  and  tortoise- shell  of  a superior 
quality  and  in  great  abundance.  (See  Vincent, 
Commerce  and  Xavigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii. 
p.  152 — 157.)  [W.  B.  I).] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM  (#Omri 8or  N tor,  Ptol.  iv. 

2.  § 25),  a town  of  Mauretania,  colonised  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  the  veterans  (Plin. 
v.  1),  which  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  plains  ltf  to  the  E.  of 
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Manliana,  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  18  M.  P.  to 
the  W.;  Ptolemy's  position  agrees  with  the  Sinaab 
of  Shaw  ( Trap. . p.  58),  when*  that  traveller  found 
ruins  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Chinalaph.  The  town 
of  the  Itinerary  corresponds  with  El  Khddarah,  the 
“ Cbadra  " of  Edrisi  ( (Jeog.  Nub.  p.  81),  situated  on 
a rising  ground,  on  the  brink  of  the  same  river,  where 
there  are  also  ruins.  [E,  B.  J.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM,  of  Aquitania  in  Gallia,  is 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  (Au)  to  Tolosa  ( Toulouse),  and  be- 
tween Beneharmum  and  Aquae  Conrcnarum.  [Be- 
x kiiarxum ; Aquae  Coxvkxarum.]  D'Anville 
has  fixed  Oppidum  Novum  at  No  ye,  the  chief  reason 
for  which  is  some  resemblance  of  name.  [G.  L.] 
OPSICKLLA,  a town  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  157),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one 
of  the  companions  of  An  tenor,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cantabri.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OPTATIANA.  [Dacia,  VoL  I.  p.  744,  b.] 
OPUNT1US  SINUS.  [Opus.] 

OPUS  (’OvoOs,  contr.  of  IL  ii.  531 : Eth. 

’Owoumoi),  the  chief  town  of  a tribe  of  the  Locri, 
who  were  called  from  this  place  the  Locri  Opuntii. 
It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Opuntian  gulf  {6  Otrow- 
tios  k6\wos , Strab.  ix.  p.425;  Opuntius  Sinus,  Plin. 
iv.  7.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 6),  a little  inland,  being 
15  stadia  from  the  shore  according  to  Strabo  {L  c.), 
or  only  a mile  according  to  Livy  (xxviiL  6).  Opus 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Greece.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Opus, 
a son  of  Locrus  and  Protogencia;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  reported  to 
have  resided.  (Pind.  01.  ix.  62,  87 ; Schol.  ad  loc.) 
It  was  the  native  city  of  Patroclus.  (Horn.  IL  xviii. 
326),  and  it  is  mentioned  in  tho  Homeric  catalogue 
as  one  of  the  Loc r tan  towns  subject  to  Ajax,  sou  of 
Oileus  (//.  ii.  531).  During  the  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  history,  it  was  regarded  as  the  chief  city 
of  the  eastern  Locrians,  for  the  distinction  between 
the*  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii  is  not  made  either  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Polybius.  Even  Strabo, 
from  whom  the  distinction  is  chiefiy  derived,  in  one 
place  describes  Opus  as  the  capital  of  the  Epicne- 
midii (ix.  p.  416);  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  (a.  r.  ’Owdeir; 
from  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  181.)  The 
Opuntii  joined  Leonidas  with  all  their  forces  at 
Thermopylae,  and  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Artemiaium.  (Herod,  vii.  203,  viii  1.)  Sub- 
sequently they  belonged  to  the  anti-Athenian  party 
in  Greece.  Accordingly,  after  the  conquest  of  Boeotia 
by  the  Athenians,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Oenophyta,  b.  c.  456,  the  Athenians  carried  off  100 
of  the  richest  Opuntians  os  hostages.  (Thuc.  L 108.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Opuntian  privateers 
annoyed  the  Athenian  trade,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
check  them  that  the  Athenians  fortified  the  small 
island  of  Atalanta  off  the  Opuntian  coast.  (Thuc. 
ii.  32.)  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and  Cas- 
sander,  Opus  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
wits  therefore  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  the  general  of 
Antigonus.  (Diod.  xix.  78.) 

The  position  of  Opus  is  a disputed  point  Mclo- 
tius  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  identifying  it  with 
Pundonttza,  which  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Epicne- 
midii. Many  modem  writers  place  Opus  at  Tdlanda , 
where  are  several  Hellenic  remains;  but  Leake  ob- 
serves that  the  distance  of  Tdlanda  from  tho  sea  is 
much  too  great  to  correspond  with  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  and  Livy.  Accordingly  Lcokc  places  Opus 
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at  Kardhcnitza,  a village  situated  an  hour  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Tdlanda , at  a distance  from  tho 
sea  corresponding  to  the  15  stadia  of  Strabo,  and 
where  exist  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  {Northern 
Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  173,  seq.) 

2.  A town  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Acroreia 
in  Elis,  taken  by  the  Spartans,  when  they  invaded 
Elis  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  mentions  a river  Opus  in  Elis. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  perhaps  represented  by  the 
Hellenic  ruins  at  Skiada , and  the  river  Opus  may 
be  the  stream  which  there  flows  from  a small  lake 
into  the  Peneius.  (Diod.  xiv.  17;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ; ScboL  add'ind.  OL  ix.  64 ; Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  220;  Curtins,  Peloponneeos,  vol. 
i.  p.  41.) 

ORA  ("Opa),  a place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
8.  § 14)  in  Carmania,  but  apparently  on  the  con- 
fines of  Gedrosia.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  he 
has  confounded  it  with  Orae,  or  Oraca,  which  was 
certainly  in  the  latter  province.  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
723)  and  Arrian  (vi.  24)  both  apparently  quoting 
from  tho  same  authority,  speak  of  a place  of  this 
name  in  Gedrosia, — the  capital,  probably,  of  the 
Oritae.  [V.] 

ORA  (rd  "Clpa\  a town  in  the  NW.  part  of  India, 
apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Kabul 
river,  of  which  Arrian  describes  the  capture  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  march  towards  the 
Punjab  (iv.  c.  27).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  with  any  existing  ruins  ; but  it  must  have 
been  situated,  according  to  Arrian’s  notice,  between 
the  Guraei  ( Gauri ) and  the  celebrated  rock 
A am  os.  - [V.] 

ORAE  (*X tyai,  Arrian,  vi.  22,  28),  the  chief  town, 
in  all  probability,  of  the  people  who  are  generally 
called  Oritae,  though  their  name  is  written  in  different 
ways.  It  was  situated  in  Gedrosia,  and  is  moat 
likely  tho  same  as  is  called  in  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  tho  Emporium  Oraea  (c.  37,  ed. 
Muller).,  The  neighbouring  country  was  rich  in 
corn,  wine,  barley,  and  dates.  [V.J 

ORATHA  ("Opafla),  a city  described  by  Stepha- 
nus B.  {$.  v .),  as  in  the  district  of  Mesene,  on  the 
Tigris.  As  he  does  not  state  in  which  Mcsene  he 
supposes  it  to  have  been,  it  is  impassible  now  to 
identify  it.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  that  it  is  "Ur  caste  Hum  Persaram  ” 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8),  now  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  of  Al-FIalkrr\  or,  perhaps,  the 
Ura  of  IMiny  (v.  24.  s.  21).  [YU] 

ORB'ELUS  (“'OpfrjAos,  Herod,  v.  16;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  329  ; Diodor.  xx.  19  ; Arrian,  Anab.  i.  1.  § 5; 
Viol  iii.  9.  § 1,  iii.  11.  § 1 ; Potnp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  § 2; 
Plin  iv.  17),  tho  great  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Strymonic  plain  and  lake,  extends  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Strymou,  where  it  unites  with  the 
summit  called  Scomius,  in  which  the  river  had  its 
origin.  Tho  amphibious  inhabitants  of  lake  Prasias 
procured  their  planks  and  piles,  on  which  they  con- 
structed their  dwellings,  from  this  mountain.  (Herod. 
/.  c.)  Cassander,  after  having  assisted  Audolcan, 
king  of  Paeonia,  against  the  Illyrian  Autariatae, 
and  having  conquered  them,  transported  20,000  men, 
women,  and  children  to  ML  Orbelus.  (Diodor.  L c.) 
The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  {L  c.),  who  lived  not  long 
before  the  commencement  of  the  11th  century,  ap- 

I plies  this  name  to  the  ridge  of  Haemus  and  Rhodope ; 

I Gattercr  {Comment.  Soc.  Got.  vuL  iv.  p.  99,  vol.  vi. 
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p.  S3;  comp.  Poppo,  Prolegom.  in  TTtuc.  pars  i.  vol. 
li.  p.  321),  in  consequence,  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  were  two  mountains  of  this  name.  Kie- 
pert  ( Karte  der  Europ.  Turkei)  identities  Orbelus 
with  Perm  Dagh.  Tlu*  district  called  Orbclia  (’Op- 
€rj\s a,  Ptol  iii.  13.  § 25),  with  the  town  Gakes- 
cua,  derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  211,  463  ) [E.  B.  J.] 
O'KCADES  (’Opirdder  rytroi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 31), 
a group  of  small  islands  lying  off  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Britannia  Barbara.  According  to  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.)  and  Mela  (iii.  6.  § 7)  they  were  30  in  num- 
ber; Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  30)  reckons  them  at  40; 
Orosius  (i.  2)  at  33,  of  which  20  were  inliabited 
and  13  uninhabited.  This  last  account  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  of  Jornandes  (/?.  Get.  1),  who 
makes  them  34  in  number.  See  also  Tacitus  ( Agric . 
10)  and  the  Itinerary  (p.  508).  The  modem 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  [T.  H.  D.J 

OKCAORICI  (’OpKooputof),  a place  in  a rough 
district  of  Galatia,  devoid  of  a sufficient  supply  of 
water,  near  Pcssinus,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 
if  not  in  Phrygta  itself  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  567,  568, 
576).  [L.  S.] 

ORCAS  (’ Opitds , Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 1),  a promontory 
ou  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  now  Dun- 
net  Head.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Ptolemy  (£.  c.)  places  it  on  the  E.  coast,  and 
gires  it  the  additional  name  of  Tarvedum  (T apoxn- 
Zovp).  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'KCELIS  (’OpaeAfy,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 61).  I.  A 
town  of  the  Bustitani  in  Hispunia  Tarraconensis, 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  identified  with  Oribuela. 
(Men telle,  Esp.  an.  p.  186;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  406.) 

2.  An  inland  town  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  2.  § 
11.)  [T.H.D.] 

ORCHE'NI  (’O pxV^oOt  a P^pl®  Arabia 
Deserta,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
i.  e.  to  the  NE.  of  his  Arabia  Felix.  (Ptol.  v.  19. 

§ 2.)  They  were  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe 
mentioned  below.  [G.W.] 

ORCHISTE'NE  ('Opxumj*^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528), 
a canton  of  Armenia,  which  Strabo  (L  c .)  describes 
as  abounding  in  horses,  but  does  not  mention  its 
position.  [E.  B.  J.] 

O'RCHOE  C°PX^v)j  a city  of  southern  Babylonia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  marches  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Arabia  Deserta  (vL  20.  § 7).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the 
great  mounds  lately  excavated  in  those  parts,  and 
that  tlio  ono  now  called  Warka  represents  its 
position.  It  was  supposed  that  another  mound  iu 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  Afuqueyer,  was  the 
same  as  the  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees;**  and  there  is 
now  good  reason  for  identifying  it  as  the  site 
of  that  celebrated  place.  The  name  of  Warka 
reads  on  inscriptions  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  Ilur  or  IJurik,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
with  the  ’Opcx  of  the  LXX.  and  the  'Opx^V  i 
of  Ptolemy  (/.  c ).  Moreover,  Bur  and  Warka  are 
constantly  connected  in  the  inscriptions,  just  as 
Erech  and  Accad  are  in  the  Bible.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  Orcheni  (Opxvyo0t  described  in 
Strata  as  an  astronomical  sect  of  Chaldaeans, 
dwelling  near  Babjlon  (xxi.  p.  739);  in  Ptolemy,  as 
a people  of  Arabia,  living  near  the  Persian  GulJ 
(v.  19.  § 2)  ; and  in  Pliny,  as  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, who  banked  up  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
and  compelled  them  to  flow  into  .the  Tigris  (vi.  27.  a 
31),  were  really  the  inhabitants  of  Orcboe  and  of 
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the  district  surrounding  it.  We  now  know  tliat  this 
country  was  ruled  in  very  early  times  by  a Chaldaoan 
race,  some  of  the  kings  of  which  Berosus  has  re- 
corded. (Rawlinson.  in  Athenaeum , 1854,  No.  1377; 
Euseb.  Praepar.  Evang.  ix.  17.)  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Eusebius  has  preserved  an  ancient 
fragment  from  Eupolemus,  who  speaks  of  a city  of 
Babylon ia,Camarina,M  which  some  call  Urie(Oupt7f).w 
As  the  Assyrian  name  of  Warka  is  written  with  a 
monogram  which  signifies  “ the  Moon,"  and  as  the 
name  Camarina  would  naturally  be  derivable  from 
the  Arabic  Katnar , “ the  Muon,”  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional connection  between  the  two  names.  (Euseb. 
L c.)  It  is  Also  clear  from  the  inscriptions  that  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  were  constantly  inter- 
changed. [V.] 

ORCHO'MENUS.  1.  (’O pxoptyds;  in  insc.  and 
coins,  'Lpx<>ptv6s : Eth.  ’ Opxoptyios,  'E pxopJnos'), 
usually  called  the  Mur  yean  Ouch  omen  i s (Opxo- 
perbs  Miyvuos,  Horn.  IL  ii.  511 ; Thuc.  iv.  76;  Strab. 
ix.  pi  414),  a city  in  the  north  of  Boeotia,  and  in 
ante-historical  times  the  capital  of  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Minyae.  This  people,  according  to 
tradition,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  Thessaly. 
We  read  of  a town  Miuya  in  Thessaly  (Stepb.  B. 
s.  v.  Mirva),  and  also  of  a Thessalian  Ore  h omen  us 
Minyeus.  (Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  first  king  of  the 
Boeotian  Orchomenus  is  said  to  have  been  And  reus, 
a son  of  the  Thessalian  river  Peneius,  from  whom 
the  country  was  called  Andreis.  (Pans.  ix.  34.  § 6; 
ol  ’O pxopivioi  hwoucol  flax  QtaaaXuiy,  Schul.  ad 
Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1 190.)  Andreas  assigned  part  of  his 
territory  to  the  Aetolian  Athamas,  who  adopted  two 
of  the  grandchildren  of  his  brother  Sisyphus:  they 
gave  their  names  to  Haliartus  and  Coroneia.  Andreus 
was  succeeded  iu  the  other  part  of  his  territory  by 
his  son  Eteocles,  who  was  the  first  to  worship  the 
ChArites  (Graces)  in  Greece.  Upon  the  death  of 
Eteocles  the  sovereignty  devolved  upon  the  family  of 
Hal m us  or  Alinus,  a son  of  Sisyphus.  (Paus.  ix. 
34.  §7 — ix.35.)  Halmtu  had  two  daughters, Chryse 
and  Chrysogeneu.  Chryse  by  the  god  Ares  became 
the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  who  succeeded  the  childless 
Eteocles,  and  called  the  country  Phlegyantis  after 
himself.  He  also  gave  his  name  to  the  fierce  and 
sacrilegious  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  other  Orchomenians  and  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi.  They  were 
however  all  destroyed  by  the  god.  with  the  exception 
of  a few  who  fled  into  Phocis.  Phlegyas  died  with- 
out childrea,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cbryses,  the  son 
of  Chiysogeneia  by  the  god  Poseidon.  Cbryses  was 
the  father  of  the  wealthy  Minyas,  who  built  the 
treasury,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Miny&n  race. 
Minyas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchomenus,  after 
whom  the  city  was  named.  (Paus.  ix.  36.  §§  1 — 6.) 
Some  modern  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  Minyae 
were  Aeolians  (Thirl wall,  Hist.  of.  Greece , voL  i.  p. 
91);  but  as  they  disappeared  before  the  historical 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  anyLhing  certain 
respecting  them.  There  is,  however,  a concurrence 
of  tradition  to  the  fact,  that  Orchomenus  was  in  the 
earliest  times  not  only  the  chief  city  of  Boeotia,  but 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of 
Greece.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  genealogy  of 
Orchomenus  glitters  with  names  which  express  the 
traditional  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth  (Chrvses, 
Chrysogeneia).  Homer  even  compares  the  treasures 
which  flowed  into  the  city  to  those  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes  (//.  ix.  381 ; comp.  Eustatli.  Lc .)  It  would 
secin  that  at  an  early  period  Orchomenus  ruled  over 
I 1 4 
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the  whole  of  Northern  Boeotia;  and  that  even  Thebe* 
was  for  a time  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Krgiims, 
king  of  Orchomenus.  From  this  tribute,  however, 
the  Thebans  were  delivered  by  Hercules,  who  made 
war  upon  Orchomeous.  and  greatly  reduced  its 
power.  (Paus.  iz.  37.  § 2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414;  Diod. 
iv  18.)  In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Orchoinenus  is 
mentioned  along  with  Aspledon,  but  distinct  from 
the  other  Boeotian  town*,  and  ns  sending  30  ships 
to  the  Trojan  War  (/£  ii.  51 1).  Sixty  year*  after 
the  Trojan  War,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  ktinyae  seems  to  have  been 
overthrown  by  the  Boeotian  immigrants  from 
Thessaly;  and  Orchomenua  became  a member  of  tho 
Boeotian  confederacy.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  401 ; comp 
Thuc.  i.  12.)  Tbe  city  now  ceased  lobe  the  Minyemn 
ami  became  tbe  Boeotian  Orchomenua  (Thuc.  iv.  76); 
but  it  still  remained  a powerful  state,  and  throughout 
tbe  whole  historical  period  was  second  only  to  Thebe* 
in  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  The  town  of  Cbaeroneia 
appears  to  have  been  always  one  of  its  dependencies. 
(Thuc.  iv.  76.)  In  the  Persian  War  Orchomenus, 
together  with  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Thospiae  and  Platacae,  deserted  the 
cause  of  Grecian  independence.  Orchomenus  pos- 
sessed an  aristocrat ical  government,  and  continued 
on  frieodly  terms  with  Tbcbes,  as  long  as  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  in  the  Utter  dty  had  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  But  when,  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  a revolution  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  Or- 
chomenus became  opposed  to  Thebes.  Accordingly, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  and 
Lynander  Invaded  Boootia  in  u.  c.  395,  Orchomenus 
revolted  from  Thebes,  and  sent  troops  to  assist  I.y- 
sandcr  in  lm  siege  of  Ha  Hart  us  (Plot  Ijja.  28;  Xen. 
Hell.  iii.  5.  § 6,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Corn.  Ncpoe, 
ZfS.  3.)  In  tbe  following  year  (u.  c.  394),  wlicn  all 
the  other  Boeotians  joined  the  Thebans  and  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  the  Orchoroenians  fought 
in  the  army  of  Agtailaus,  who  arrayed  them  against 
the  Theban*.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 1 5,  Aget.  2.  § 9.) 
It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Spartans  to  deprive 
Thebes  of  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  cities. 
This  they  effected  by  the  peace  of  Antalcida*,  n.  c. 
337,  by  which  Thebes  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Orchomenus  and  of  the  cities  of 
Boeotia.  (Xen.  IJelL  v.  1.  § 31.)  The  battle  of 
Leuctrm  (n.  ci  371)  changed  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  made  Thebea  the  undisputed  master  of  Boeotia. 
Orchomenua  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebans, 
who  were  anxious  to  destroy  the  dity,  and  reduce  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery,  Kpaminondaa,  however,  dis- 
suaded them  from  carrying  their  wishes  into  effect, 
and  induced  them  to  pardon  Orchomenus  and  re- 
admit it  as  a member  of  tbe  Boeotian  ran  federation. 
(Diod.  xv.  57.)  The  Thebans  appear  to  have  yielded 
with  reluctance  ta  the  generous  advice  of  Epami- 
nondas  ; and  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  in 
Thessaly,  in  n.  c.  368,  to  carry  their  original  design 
into  effect.  The  pretext  was  that  the  300  knights 
at  Orchomenus  bad  entered  into  a conspiracy  with 
some  Theban  exiles  to  overthrow  the  democrat! cal 
constitution  of  Thebes.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  story  was  a fiction ; but  the  Thebans  eagerly 
listened  to  the  accusation,  condemned  the  300  Or- 
chomeniaua,  and  decreed  that  the  city  should  be 
destroyed.  A Theban  army  was  immediately  sent 
againat  it,  which  burnt  it  to  tbe  ground,  put  all  the 
inaJe  inhabitants  to  the  sward,  and  sold  all  the  women 
aud  children  into  slavery.  (I)iod.  xv.  79 ; Palis.  ix. 
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15.  § 3.)  This  atrocious  met  of  rengnux  » remained 
as  on  indelible  stigma  upon  the  Theban  character 
(Don.  c.  Isplm.  p.  490.) 

Orchomenus  remained  a long  time  in  ruins,  though 
the  Athenians  were  anxious  for  its  restoration,  for 
tla?  purpose  of  humbling  Thebes.  (Dero.  Megtd. 
pp  203,  208.)  It  appeals  to  have  been  rebuilt 
during  the  Pbocian  War,  when  the  Phortan*  en- 
deavoured to  expel  the  Thebsm*  from  the  northern 
jnrts  of  Boeotia.  In  B.G.  353  we  find  the  Phocian 
leader  Onomarvhus  in  pnawraaion  of  Orchritnenus  and 
Coroneia  (Diod.  xvi.  33,  35);  and  in  the  following 
year  Phavllus  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  towns.  (Diod.  xvi.  37.)  Orchoencnus,  Coro- 
neia, and  Corvine  were  the  three  fortified  places  in 
Boeotia,  which  tbe  Phocians  had  in  their  power 
(Diud.  xvi.  58);  and  from  which  they  made  their 
devastating  inroads  into  the  other  jarts  of  Boeotia. 
Ou  the  conclusion  of  tbe  Sacred  War,  n c,  346. 
Orchomenus  was  given  by  Philip  to  it*  implacable 
enemy  the  Thehaus,  who,  under  Philip's  eyes,  de- 
stroyed tbe  city  a second  time,  and  sold  all  its  inha- 
bitants as  slaves.  (Aesch.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p 309; 
D«l  PkiL  ii.  p 69,  de  Pace , p.  62,  de  Fait.  L*g. 
p.  375.)  It  did  not,  however,  remain  tong  hi  rurtia; 
for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Thohans  and  Athenian*  at 
the  battle  of  Chaerooeia,  n.  C.  338,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Philip’s  order  (I'aus.  iv.  27.  § 10,  ix.  37.  § 8;  ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  Anab.  1.  9,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander  the  Great  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes). 
From  tills  time  the  name  of  Orrhoineuus  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  history  Under  the  Romans  it  shared 
the  common  fate  of  tbe  Boeotian  towns,  all  of  which 
were,  in  Strabo’s  time,  only  ruins  and  name*,  with 
the  exception  of  Tbespiac  and  Tanagra. 

OrcbomeQUs  was  famous  for  the  worship  of  tho 
Charites  or  Grace*,  and  for  tlie  festival  in  their 
honour,  celebrated  with  musical  contests,  in  which 
poets  and  musicians  from  all  parts  of  Greece  took 
part.  Hence  1’iudar  calls  Orchomenus  thecitv  of  the 
Charites  (/*y<A.  xiL  45),  and  Theocritus  describes 
them  as  the  goddesses  who  love  the  klinyetan  Or- 
chomenus (xvi.  104).  An  aDcicut  inscription  re- 
cord* the  names  of  the  victor*  in  this  festival  of  the 
Charile*.  (M filler,  Orchomenat,  p.  172,  seq.)  I*iu- 
dar'a  fourteenth  Olympic  ode,  which  was  written  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Asopichus,  an  Orcho- 
inenian,  is  in  reality  a hymn  in  honour  of  these 
goddesses,  and  was  probably  sung  in  their  temple. 
It  was  in  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Or- 
cbotnenns  that  tire  aulelic  or  flute-reeds  grew,  which 
exercised  an  important  influence  npon  the  develop, 
ment  of  Greek  music.  [Set  Vol.  I.  p 414,  b.] 

The  ruins  of  Orchomenus  arc  to  be  seen  near  tire 
village  of  Siripu.  The  city  stood  at  tbe  edge  of  t he 
mars  lira  of  the  Copak  lake  .and  occupied  the  triangular 
faoe  of  a steep  mountain.  Tire  Ccphissus  “ winds  like 
a serpent"  round  the  southern  haae  of  tbe  mounts  hi 
(At*  'O pxopayov  iiAijptroi  « let,  ApeUrwr  Sr,  Hca. 
ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  424).  At  its  northern  base  are 
the  sources  of  tbe  river  kfelas.  [See  VoL  I.  p 413, 
*•]  Leake  observes  that  the  “ upper  part  of  the 
hill,  forming  a very  acute  angle,  was  fortified  dif- 
ferently from  tiic  customary  modes.  Instead  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  having  been  enclosed  to 
form  an  acropolis,  there  is  only  a small  castle  on  the 
summit,  having  a long  narrow  approach  to  it  from 
the  body  of  tbe  town,  between  walla  which,  for  the 
la*t  200  yards,  are  almost  parallel,  and  not  more 
than  20  or  30  yards  asunder.  Below  this  approach 
to  the  citadel  the  breadth  of  the  hill  gradually 
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widens,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town  the  en- 
closed space  is  nearly  square.  It  is  defended  on  the 
lowest  side  by  a wall,  which  crossed  the  slope  of  the 
hill  along  the  crest  of  a ledge  of  rock,  which  there 
forms  a division  in  the  slope.  In  this  wall,  which 
is  at  three- fourths  of  the  distance  from  the  castle  to 
the  monastery,  there  are  some  foundations  of  the 
gate  which  formed  the  lower  entrance  into  the  city; 
and  on  the  outside  are  many  large  masses  of  wrought 
stone,  the  remains,  apparently,  of  some  temple  or 
other  public  building.  The  southern  wall  of  the 
city,  which  follows  a line  parallel  to  the  Cephiasus, 
is  traceable,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  through 
a distance  of  three- quarters  of  a mile;  and  in  many 
places  several  courses  of  masonry  are  still  extant. 
The  wall  derives  its  flank  defence  from  square  towers, 
placed  for  the  most  part  at  long  intervals,  with  an 
intermediate  short  flank  or  break,  in  the  line  of  wall. 
In  a few  places  the  masonry  is  of  a very  early  age. 
but  in  general  it  is  of  the  third  kind,  or  almost 
regular.”  The  former  belongs  to  the  earlier  Orcho- 
inenus,  the  latter  to  the  later  city,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  its  restoration  either  by  Philip  or  the  Pho- 
cians.  “ Towards  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  the 
hill  of  Orchoincnus  is  most  precipitous,  and  here  the 
walls  are  not  traceable.  The  circumference  of  the 
whole  was  about  2 miles.  The  citadel  occupies  a 
rock  about  40  yards  in  diameter,  and  seerns  to  have 
been  an  irregular  hexagon;  but  three  sides  only  re- 
main, no  foundations  being  visible  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  rock.  At  the  northern  angle  are  the 
ruins  of  a tower,  and  parallel  to  the  north-western 
side  there  is  a ditch  cut  in  the  rock,  beyond  which 
are  some  traces  of  an  outwork.  The  hill  is  com- 
manded by  ilie  neighbouring  part  of  Mount  Acon- 
tium,  but  nut  at  such  u distance  as  to  have  been  of 
importance  in  ancient  warfare.  The  access  to  the 
castle  from  the  city  was  first  by  an  oblique  flight  of 
44  steps,  6 feet  wide,  and  cut  out  of  the  rock;  and 
then  by  a direct  flight  of  50  steps  of  the  same  kind.” 
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The  monuments,  which  Pausanias  noticed  at 
Orchomenus,  were  temples  of  Dionysos  and  the 
Charites,— of  which  the  latter  was  a very  ancient 
building,— a fountain,  to  which  there  was  a de- 
scent, the  treasury  of  Minyas,  tombs  of  Minyas  and 
Hesiod,  and  a braxen  figure  bound  by  a chain  of  iron 
to  a rock,  which  was  said  to  be  the  ghost  of  Actaeon. 
Seven  stadia  from  the  town,  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Melas,  was  a temple  of  Hercules.  The  Trea- 
sury of  Atreua  was  a circular  building  rising  to  a 
summit  not  very  pointed,  but  terminating  in  a stone, 
which  was  said  to  hold  together  the  entire  building. 
(Paus.  ix.  38.)  Pausanias  expresses  his  admira- 
tion of  this  building,  and  says  there  was  nothing 
more  wonderful  either  in  Greece  or  in  any  other 
country.  The  remains  of  the  treasury  still  exist  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  towards  the  lake,  in 
front  of  the  monastery.  It  was  a building  similar  to 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  It  was  a 
circular  vault  of  massive  masonry  embedded  in  the 
hill,  with  an  arched  ruof,  surmounted  probably  by  a 
tumulus.  The  whole  of  the  stone-work  of  the  vault 
has  now  disappeared,  but  its  form  is  vouched  for  by 
the  circular  cavity  of  the  ground  and  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pansanios.  It  had  a side-door  of  entrance, 
which  is  still  entire,  though  completely  embedded  in 
earth  up  to  the  base  of  the  architrave.  There  were 
probably  two  great  slabs  in  the  architrave,  as  at 
Mycenae,  though  one  only  is  left,  which  is  of  white 
marble,  and  of  which  the  sixe,  according  to  Leake, 
is  16  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  8 in  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  3 feet  2]  inches  in  thickness.  The 
diameter  of  the  vault  seems  to  have  been  about  4 1 
feet.  Respecting  the  origin  and  destination  of  this, 
and  other  buildiugs  of  the  same  class,  some  remarks 
are  made  under  Mycknab.  [Vol.  II.  p.  383.]  Strubo 
remarks  (ix.  p.  416)  that  the  Orchomenus  of  his 
time  was  supposed  to  stand  on  a different  site  from 
the  more  ancient  city,  the  inundations  of  the  lake 
having  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retire  from  the  plain 
towards  Mt.  Acontium.  And  Leake  observes,  that 
this  seems  to  accord  with  the  position  of  the  treasury 
on  the  outside  of  the  existing  walls,  since  it  can 
hardly  luive  been  placed  there  originally.  The  acro- 
polis, however,  must  always  have  stood  upon  the 
hill;  but  it  is  probable,  that  the  city  in  the  height 
of  its  power  extended  to  the  Cephiasus. 


The  monastery  of  Skripu,  which  stands  about 
midway  between  the  treasury  and  the  river,  proba- 
bly occnpies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Charites; 
for  the  pedestal  of  a tripod  dedicated  to  the  Charites, 
which  is  now  in  the  church,  was  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation made  upon  the  spot.  Some  very  ancient 
inscriptions,  of  which  two  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  were  found  in  the  church  of  the  monastery. 
They  are  in  the  Orchomenun-Aeolic  dialect,  in 
which  the  digamma  was  u*ed.  (K.  O.  M filler, 
Orchomenos  und die  Minyer,  Breslau,  1844,  2nd  ed.; 
Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  L p.  227,  seq.;  Leake, 
Korthcrn  Greece,  vd.  ii.  p.  144,  seq.;  Mure,  Tour 
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m Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  scq. ; Ulrichs,  ReUen  in 
GrtecAcn/and,  p.  178,  seq.) 

2.  An  ancisnt  city  of  Arcadia,  called  by  Thucy- 
dides (v.  61)  the  Arcadiam  (6  ’ApKctAutit),  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Boeotian  town.  It  was 
situated  in  a plain  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
mountains.  This  plain  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  called  Anchisia,  which  separated 
it  from  the  territory  of  Mantineia;  on  the  N.  by  a 
lofty  chain,  called  Oligyrtus,  through  which  lie  tbe 
passes  into  the  territories  of  Pbeneus  and  Stympha- 
lus;  and  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  two  parallel  chains 
running  from  N.  to  S.t  which  bore  no  specific  name 
in  antiquity  : the  eastern  range  is  in  one  part  5400 
feet  high,  and  the  western  about  4000  feet.  The 
plain  is  divided  into  two  by  hills  projecting  on  either 
side  from  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  and  which 
approach  so  close  os  to  allow  space  for  only  a nar- 
row ravine  between  them.  The  western  hill,  on 
account  of  its  rough  and  rugged  form,  was  called 
Tmchy(Tpaxw)  in  antiquity;  upon  the  summit  of  the 
western  mountain  stood  the  acropolis  of  Orchomenus. 
The  northern  plain  is  lower  than  the  southern  ; the 
waters  of  the  latter  run  through  the  ravine  between 
Mount  Tracliy  and  that  upon  which  Orchomenus 
stands  into  the  northern  plain,  where,  as  there  is  no 
outlet  for  the  waters,  they  form  a considerable  lake. 
(Pans.  viii.  13.  § 4.) 

The  acropolis  of  Orchomenus,  stood  upon  a lofty, 
steep,  and  insulated  hill,  nearly  3000  feet  high,  re- 
sembling the  strong  fortress  of  the  Messeniau  It  home, 
and,  like  the  latter,  commanding  two  plains.  [See 
Vol.  11.  p.  338.]  From  its  situation  and  its  legen- 
dary history,  we  may  cooclnde  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia  in  early  times.  Pau- 
sanias relates  that  Orchomenus  was  founded  by  an 
eponymous  hero,  the  son  of  Lycaon  (viii.  3.  § 3); 
but  there  was  a tradition  that,  on  tbe  death  of  Areas, 
liis  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three  sons,  of 
whom  Elatus  obtained  Orchomenus  as  his  portion. 
(SchoL  ad.  Dionyt.  Per.  415.)  The  kings  of  Orcho- 
menus are  said  to  have  ruled  over  nearly  all  Arcadia. 
(Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  I Hog.  lAtrt.  i.  94.)  Pausa- 
nias  also  gives  a list  of  the  kings  of  Orchomenns, 
whom  he  represents  at  the  same  time  as  kings  of 
Arcadia.  One  of  these  kings,  Aristoc  rates,  the  son 
of  Aechmis,  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for 
violating  the  virgin  priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia. 
Aristocratcs  was  succeeded  by  his  son  HiceUs,  and 
llicctas  by  his  son  Aristocrates  II.,  who,  having 
abandoned  the  Messenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
in  the  second  war  against  Sparta,  experienced  the 
fate  of  his  grandfather,  being  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Arcadians.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  OrchomonuB,  who  reigned  over  Arcadia,  but  his 
family  was  not  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Orcho- 
menus, as  is  stated  in  some  authorities,  since  we 
find  his  son  Ari&todemus  represented  as  king  of  the 
city.  (Paus.  viii.  5;  1‘olyb.  iv.  3;  Hcracl.  Pont. 
L c.)  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  royalty  continued 
to  exist  at  Orchomenus  long  after  its  abolition  in 
most  other  Grecian  cities,  since  Tbeophilus  related 
that  Peisistratus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  aristocracy  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Plot.  ParalL  32.) 

Orchomenus  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives 
it  the  epithet  of  ( II . ii.  605):  and  it  is 

also  called  ferae  by  Ovid  (Met.  vi.  416),  and  d<pv*6s 
by  Apollonius  Khodius  (iii.  512).  In  the  Persian 
wars  Orchomenus  sent  120  men  to  Thermopylae 
(ilcrod.  viii.  102),  and  600  to  Platacae  (ix.  28).  In 
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the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Lacedaemonians  deposited 
in  Orchomenus  the  hostages  they  had  taken  from 
the  Arcadians;  but  the  walls  of  the  city  were  then 
in  a dilapidated  state;  and  aecordinglv,  when  the 
Athenians  and  their  Peloponnesian  allies  advanced 
against  the  city  in  b.  c.  418,  the  Orchomenians  dared 
not  offer  resistance,  and  surrendered  the  hostages. 
(Thuc.  v.  61.)  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  we  find  the  Orchomenians  exercising 
supremacy  over  Theism,  Methydrium,  and  Teuthis; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  then  tran»> 
ferred  to  Megalopolis,  and  their  territories  assigned 
to  the  latter.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4.)  The  Orchome- 
nians, through  their  enmity  to  the  Muntii.eians,  re- 
fused to  join  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  made  war 
upon  the  Mantineians.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 11,  seq.; 
Diod.  xv.  62.)  Henceforth  Orchomenus  lost  its 
political  importance;  but,  from  its  commanding  situa- 
tion, its  possession  was  frequently  an  object  of  the 
lielligerent  powers  in  later  times.  In  the  war 
between  Cassander  and  Polysperchon,  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  former,  B.  c.  313.  (Diod.  xix.  63.) 
It  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  the  Aetoliaus, 
was  taken  by  Cleomenes  (Polyb.  ii.  46),  and  was 
afterwards  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  who  placed 
there  a Macedonian  garrison.  (Polyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  6; 
Plat  A rat  5.)  It  was  given  bock  by  Philip  to  the 
Achacans.  (Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  Strabo  mentions  it 
among  the  Arcadian  cities,  which  had  either  disap- 
peared, or  of  which  there  were  scarcely  any  traces 
left  (viii.  p.  338);  but  this  appears  from  Pausanias 
to  have  been  an  exaggeration.  When  this  writer 
visited  the  place,  the  old  city  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  in  ruins,  and  there  were  only  some 
vestiges  of  the  agora  and  the  town  walls;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  still  an  inhabited 
town.  The  upper  town  was  probably  deserted  at  a 
very  early  period;  for  such  is  the  natural  strength  of 
its  position,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Or- 
chomenians  were  dwelling  there  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  when  they  were  unable  to  resist  an  invading  force. 
Pausanias  mentions,  as  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  place,  a source  of  water,  and  temples  of  Posei- 
don and  Aphrodite,  with  statues  cf  stone.  Close  to 
the  city  was  a wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  enclosed  in 
a great  cedar  tree,  and  hence  called  Cedreatis. 
Below  the  city  were  several  heaps  of  stones,  said  to 
have  been  erected  to  some  persons  slain  in  battle. 
(Paus.  viii.  13.) 

The  village  of  Kalpdki  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
lower  Orchomenus.  On  approaching  the  place  from 
the  south  the  traveller  secs,  on  his  left,  tumuli, 
chiefly  composed  of  collections  of  stones,  as  described 
by  Pausanias.  Just  above  Kalpdki  are  several 
pieces  of  white  marble  columns,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  temple.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  a 
temple  at  a ruined  church  below  tbe  village,  near 
which  is  a copious  fountain,  which  is  evidently  the 
one  described  by  Pausanias.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  are  some  remains  of  the  wails  of  the  more 
ancient  Orchomenus. 

In  the  territory  of  Orchomenus,  but  adjoining 
that  of  Mantineia,  consequently  on  the  non  hern 
slope  of  Mt.  Anchisia,  was  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hymnia,  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  all 
the  Arcadians  in  the  most  ancient  times.  (Paus. 
viii.  5.  § 11.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated  by  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  stands  ea*t  of 
LeridhL 

In  the  southern  plain  is  an  ancient  canal,  which 
conducts  the  waters  from  the  surrounding  mountains 
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through  the  ravine  into  the  lower  or  northern  plain,  1 
which  is  “ the  other  Orcbomenian  plain  ” of  Pau-  | 
tun  las  (viii  13.  § 4).  After  passing  the  ravine,  at 
the  distance  of  3 'stadia  from  Or  ch  omen  us,  tlie  road 
divides  into  two.  One  turns  to  the  left  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  Orehomenian  acropolis  to  Ca- 
phyac,  the  other  crosses  the  torrent,  and  passes 
under  MU  Trachy  to  the  tomb  of  Aristocrat^  be- 
yond which  are  the  fountains  called  Tenciae  (Te- 
vttfu).  Seven  stadia  further  is  a place  called 
Amilus  (yA/wAos).  Here,  in  ancient  tiroes,  the 
rood  divided  into  two,  one  leading  to  Stymphalus 
and  the  other  to  Phcneus.  (Pans.  viii  13.  § 4,  seq.) 
The  above-mention©!  fountains  are  visible  just  be- 
yond Trachy,  and  a little  further  are  some  Hellenic 
ruins,  which  are  those  of  Amilus.  (Dodwell,  Clas- 
sical Tour,  voL  iL  p.  425,  seq. ; Leake,  Aforta, 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  99,  seq.  ; Boblaye,  JUcherches,  $c. 
p.  149  ; Curtius,  Ptloponnesos,  voL  i.  p.  219,  seq.) 

3.  A town  in  Thessaly.  [See  above,  p.  487.] 

4.  A town  in  Euboea  near  Carystus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  416.) 

ORCISTUS,  a town  iu  the  north-east  of  Phrygia, 
near  the  borders  of  Galatia.  It  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop  (Geogr.Sacr . p.256;  Concil.  C haloed. ; Tab. 
Peuting).  It  is  placed  by  Col.  Leake  {Asia  Minor, 
p.  71),  on  the  authority  of  an  inscription  found  there 
by  Pococke,  at  Alelciam,  and,  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly, by  Hamilton  (Researches,  L p.  446)  about 
3 or  4 miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  of 
Alekiam,  where  considerable  remains  of  antiquity 
are  found.  [L.  S.] 

ORDESUS.  [IsiA corum  Portus.] 

ORDESUS.  [OoKsars.] 

ORDESSUS  ("OpSorcros,  Herod,  iv.  48),  an  af- 
fluent of  the  later,  which  the  commentators  usually 
identify  with  the  Sertth . (Schafarik,  Slav.  AlL 
voL  L p.  506.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ORDO VICES  CO pSo&kes,  Ptol.  iL  3.  § 18),  a 
people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Romans,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Mona.  They  occupied  the 
N\V.  portion  of  Wales,  or  that  lying  between  Car- 
digan Ray  and  the  river  Dee,  viz.,  Montgomery- 
shire, Merionethshire,  Caernarvonshire,  Denbigh- 
shire, and  Flintshire.  (Camden,  p.  777;  Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  33,  Agric.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORESCII  ('O^rmoi)  a people  of  Macedonia  or 
Thrace,  known  only  from  their  coins.  These  have 
been  by  some  writers  referred  to  the  Orestae;  but  it 
is  more  probable,  as  suggested  by  Leake,  that  they 
were  one  of  the  Thracian  tribes  who  worked  the 
silver  mines  of  Pangaeum;  a circumstance  which 
will  account  fear  our  finding  silver  coins  of  large  size 
and  in  considerable  numbers  struck  by  a people  so 
obscure  that  their  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
213,  Numismata  Bellenica,  p.  81.)  The  coins  in 
question,  one  of  which  is  annexed,  closely  resemble 
in  style  and  fabric  those  of  the  Bisaltae  and  Edoni 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ORESTAE  ('Qpierrat,  Herat,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Thuc.  ii.  80  ; Poljb.  xviiL  30  ; btrab.  vii.  p.  326, 
ix.  p.  434;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a people  who  are  shown 
by  Thucydides  ( L c.)  to  have  bordered  upon  the 
Macedonian  Paravaei,  and  who  partly,  perliapa,  as 
having  been  originally  an  Epirote  tribe  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  terms  them  a Molossian  tribe),  were  united 
with  the  other  Epirota.  under  their  prince  Antiochus, 
in  support  of  the  expedition  of  Cncmus  and  the  Am- 
braciots  against  Acamunia.  Afterwards  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  In  the 
peace  finally  granted  to  Philip,  u c.  196,  by  the 
Romans,  the  Orestae  were  declared  free,  because 
they  had  been  the  first  to  revolt.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  34.) 

Orestis  (’Optoris,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §§  5,  22;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Liv.  xxvii.  33,  xxxi.  40)  or  Ouestjas 
UOperrrfar,  Strab.  vii.  p.  32G),  was  the  name  given 
to  the  district  which  they  occupied,  which,  though 
it  is  not  named  by  Livy  and  Diodorus  amoug  the 
countries  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  was  probably  included  in  it,  be- 
cause the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  Orcstis  was  ritn- 
ated  to  the  E.  of  Piudus.  This  subdivision  of  Upper 
Macedonia  is  represented  by  the  modern  districts  of 
Grdmisia,  AnascbUa,  and  Kustoria.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  305,  voL  iv.  pp.  121  — 
124.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ORESTHA'SIUM  QOpta&ioiov,  Paus. ; ’O p4- 
aQtiOv,  Thuc.;  *Op*trr«iov,  Her.,  Eur.),a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of  Maenalia,  a little 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  leading  from  Megalopolis  to 
Pallantium  and  Tegea.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter 
city.  Its  territory  is  called  Oresihis  by  Thucydides 
(iv.  134),  and  in  it  was  situated  Ladoceia,  which 
became  a suburb  of  Megalopolis.  [Ladoceia.] 
Leake  places  Orest  basium  at  or  near  the  ridge  of 
Tzimbarv,  and  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  village  of  Marmara  or  Marmd- 
ria,  a name  often  attached  in  Greece  to  places  where 
ancient  wrought  or  sculptured  stones  have  been 
found.  (Paus.  viii.  44.  § 2,  comp.  viii.  3.  § 1,  27.  § 
3,  39.  §4;  Herod.ix.il;  IMut.  Arist.  10;  Thuc.  v. 
64;  Eurip.  Orest.  1642,  Electr.  1274;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.\  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  247.) 

ORESTHIS.  [Oresthasium.] 

ORE'STIS.  [Orestae.] 

OKE'STIAS.  [Uadiuanopous,  No.  1.] 
ORETA'NI  ('npTjraj'of,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 59),  a 
powerful  people  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  Tarraconeusis, 
inhabiting  the  territory  E.  of  Baetica,  as  far  as  Car- 
thago Nova,  and  spreading  to  the  N.  beyond  the 
river  Anas.  The  Baetis  flowed  through  their 
country  in  its  earliest  course.  (Poljb.  x.  38,  xi. 
30;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  152,  156;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Liv. 
xxL  11,  xxxv.  7.)  Thus  they  inhabited  the  E.  part 
of  Granada,  the  whole  of  Mancha,  and  the  >V.  (art 
of  Murcia-  Their  chief  city  was  Castulo,  now 
CasUma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORE  TUM  GERMANOTOM  Cnprjroy  Uppa- 
v&y,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 59).  Germani  was  another  name 
for  the  Oretani  (“  Oretani,  qui  et  Germani  nomi- 
uantur,"  Plin.  iii  3.  s.  4),  and  Oretum  was  one  of 
their  towns;  probably  the  Orisia  of  Artemidorus, 
quoted  by  Stepb.  B.  (s.  v.),  and  the  Oria  of  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  152).  It  has  been  identified  with  Granatula, 
a village  near  Almagro,  where  there  is  a hermitage 
still  called  De  Oreto,  and  close  by  several  ruins,  a 
Roman  bridge,  &c.  (Morales,  Ant  p.  8,  b.,  p.  76,  a.; 
Florez,  Esp.  S.  vii.  p.  255;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  152.)  [T.H.1X] 
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O'RFUS  £Cip*6s : Eth.  ’flprirTj x : the  territory  1 b.  c.  196,  it  was  declared  free  by  T.  Quinctias  Fhi- 
Hpfa,  Strab.  x.  p.  445),  formerly  called  HISTIAEA  mininus  along  with  the  other  Grecian  states.  (Polyb. 
('lariaia,  also  'Etrricua:  Eth.  ' loTia«vi),  a town  in  | xviii.  28,  30;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31, 34.)  Pliny  mentions 
the  north  of  Euboea,  situated  upon  the  river  Callas.  it  among  the  cities  of  Euboea  no  longer  exigent  in 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tclethrium,  and  opposite  Antron  ; his  time  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  21),  but  it  still  occurs  in 
on  the  Thessalian  coast.  From  this  town  the  whole  the  lists  of  Ptolemy,  uuder  the  corrupt  form  of 
northern  extremity  of  Euboea  was  named  Histiaeotis  2upt6s  (iii.  15.  § 25). 

(Tcttuumtis,  Ion.  Ttmarijrij,  Herod,  vii.  23).  Ac-  Strabo  says  that  Oreus  was  situated  upon  a lofty 
cording  to  some  it  was  a colony  from  the  Attic  hill  named  Drymus  (x.  p.  445).  Liry  describes  it 
drums  of  Histiaea  (Strab.  x.  p.  445);  according  to  as  having  two  citadels,  one  overhanging  the  sea  and 
others  it  was  founded  by  the  Thessalian  Perrhaebi.  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  city  (xxriii.  6). 
(Scymn.  Ch.  578.)  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  There  are  6till  some  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  at 
and  most  important  of  the  Euboean  cities.  It  oc-  the  western  end  of  the  bay,  which  is  still  called  the 
curs  in  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  woAv-  hay  of  Oreds.  (Stephani,  Keiee,  <fe.  pp.  33,  scq.; 
tndtpvKos  (/Z.  ii.  537);  and  Scylax  mentions  it  as  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iv.  p.  352.) 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  Euboea  (p.  22).  After  the  ORGANA.  [Ooyrls.] 

battle  of  Artemiaium,  when  the  Grecian  fleet  sailed  ORGAS  (* Opyas ),  a little  tributary  of  the  M.ie- 
south  wards,  Histiaea  was  occupied  by  the  Persians,  ander  in  Phrygia,  flowing  into  the  main  river  on  the 
(Herod,  vii.  23.)  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Per-  south-east  of  Celacnac  (Strab.  xii.  p.  578;  Plin.  v. 
sians  from  Greece,  Histiaea,  with  the  other  Euboean  29,  where  it  is  called  Orga).  It  is  probably  the 
towns,  became  subject  to  Attica.  In  tho  revolt  of  stream  crossed  by  Mr.  Arundel)  (Discov.  in  As.  Min. 
Euboea  from  Athens  in  ».  c.  445,  we  may  conclude  i-  p.  185)  between  Dineir  and  the  bridge  of  the  Mae- 
that  Histiaea  took  a prominent  part,  since  Pericles,  ander  near  Digetzi;  but  its  modern  name  is  un- 
it poo  the  reduction  of  the  island,  expelled  the  inha*  known.  [L.  S.] 

bitants  from  the  city,  and  peopled  it  with  2000  ORGESSUS,  ORGYSUS.  [Dassauktak,  VoL  L 
Athenian  colonists.  The  expelled  Histiaeans  were  p*  746,  a.] 

ORGIA.  [Ileroetes.] 

ORGOCYNI.  [Taurica  CnERBONEsrs,] 
ORIA,  ORISIA.  [Oretum  Gkrmaroru  m.  j 
ORICUM,  ORICUS  (’tyurf*,  Herat.  Fr.  75 
ap.  Sleph.  B.  s.  v.;  Herod,  ix.  92 ; ScyL  p.  10;  Polyb. 
vii.  19;  Scymn.  440;  Eust.  ad  Dion.  321 ; "ClpiKoy, 
Ptol.  iii.  14.  § 2;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 12;  Plin.  iii. 
26),  a town  and  harbour  of  Illyricuni,  not  far  from 
Apollonia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aotis.  Legend 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Euboeans  on  their 
return  from  Troy  (Scymn.  L c .) ; and  Apollonius 
{Argon,  iv.  1216)  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a party 
of  Colchians  at  this  port ; and  thus  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
calls  it  a Colchian  colony.  Oricuin  is  known  iu 
a portion  at  least  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  restored ; history  as  a haven  frequented  by  the  Romans  in 
and  accordingly  we  read  that  this  town  remained  their  communications  with  Greece,  frutn  its  being 
faithful  to  Sparta  and  cherished  a lasting  hut  red  very  conveniently  situated  for  the  passage  from 
against  Athens,  (l)iod.  xv.  30.)  Neogenes,  sup-  Brundusium  and  Hydruntum.  B.  c.  214,  the  town 
ported  by  Jason  of  Pherae,  made  himself  tyrant  of  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia;  but  it  af;er- 
Oreus  for  a time;  but  be  was  expelled  by  Therip-  wards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and  M. 
pidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  ; and  the  Valerius  Lacviuus,  who  commanded  at  Brundusium, 
Athenian  Chabrias  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  with  a single  legion  and  a small  fleet.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
possession  of  the  town.  (Diod . 1.  c.)  But  shortly  40.)  After  the  campaign  of  it.  c.  167,  Aemiliua 
afterwards,  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Oreus  re-  Paulus  embarked  his  victorious  troop*  from  Oricuin 
rolled  from  Sparta.  (Xen.  I/tiL  v.  4.  § 56.)  In  for  Italy.  (Plut.  A emit.  Paul.  29.)  Caesar,  alter 
the  subsequent  war  between  Philip  and  the  At  ho-  he  bad  disembarked  his  troops  at  Pai-aestk 
nians,  a party  in  Oreus  was  friendly  to  Philip;  and  (Lucan,  iv.  460;  comp.  C«ea.  B.  C.  iii.  6,  where  the 
by  the  aid  of  this  monarch  Philistides  became  tyrant  reading  Pharsalus  or  Pharealia,  is  a mistake  or 
of  the  city  (Deni.  PhiL  iii.  pp.  119,  127,  de  Cor.  corruption  of  the  MSS.),  or  the  sheltered  beach  of 
p.  248;  Strab.  L c.);  but  the  Athenians,  at  the  in-  Paldsa , surrounded  by  the  dangcious  promontories 
stigatiou  of  Demosthenes,  sent  an  expedition  against  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  within  one  day  of  his 
Oreus,  which  expelled  Philistides,  and,  according  to  landing  marched  to  Oricuin,  where  a squadron  of 
Charax,  put  him  to  death.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252;  the  Pompeian  fleet  was  stationed.  (Cues.  B.  C.  iii. 
Cliar&x,  ap.  Steph.  s.  v.  ’Updos.)  In  consequence  of  11;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  54.)  The  Oricii  declared 
its  geographical  position  and  its  fortifications,  Oreus  their  unwillingness  to  resist  the  Roman  consul;  and 
became  an  important  place  in  the  subsequent  wars.  Torquatus,  the  governor,  delivered  up  the  keys  of 
In  the  contest  between  Antigonus  and  Cassander  it  tbe  fortress  to  Caesar.  The  amull  fleet  in  which 
was  besieged  by  the  latter,  who  was,  however,  obliged  he  had  brought  Ilia  forces  over  was  luid  up  at 
to  retire  upon  the  approach  of  Ptolemy,  the  general  Oricum,  where  the  harbour  was  blocked  up  by 
of  Antigonus.  (Diod.  xix.  75,  77.)  In  the  first  sinking  a vessel  at  its  mouth.  Cnaeus,  the  son  of 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  it  was  betrayed  Pompeius,  made  a spirited  attack  on  this  strong* 
to  the  former  by  the  commander  of  the  Macedonian  hold,  and,  culling  out  four  of  the  vessels,  burnt  the 
garrison,  b.  c.  207.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  In  the  rest.  (Cues.  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  It  coutinucd  as  an  tin- 
secoud  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  by  assault,  ]>ortant  haven  on  the  Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  7. 
b.0.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  46.)  Soon  ufterwards,  in  5;  Propert.  EUg.  L 8,  20;  Lucan,  iii.  187.)  The 


said  by  Theopompns  to  have  withdrawn  to  Mace- 
donia. (Thuc.  i.  114:  Diod.  xii.  7,22;  Plut.  Per. 
23;  Thcopomp.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  445.)  From  this 
time  we  find  the  name  of  the  town  changed  to 
Oreus,  which  was  originally  a demus  dependent  upon 
Histiaea.  (Strab.  1.  c.\  Paus.  vii.  26.  § 4.)  It  is 
true  that  Thucydides  upon  one  occasion  subsequently 
calls  tbe  town  by  its  ancient  name  (vii.  57);  but  he 
speaks  of  it  as  Oreus,  in  relating  the  second  revolt 
of  Euboea  in  o.  c.  411,  where  he  says  that  it  was 
the  only  town  in  the  island  that  remained  faithful  to 
Athens.  (Thuc.  viii.  95.)  At  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  Oreus  became  subject  to  Sparta; 
the  Athenian  colonists  were  doubtless  expelled,  and 
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wrnui  of  Its  harbour  was  PAVOIWOS  ( TXavoppoi , 
Strab.  vii.  p.  316).  now  Pnrto  Ragtueo  ; while  the 
ClCLYDNL'S  (KtAufoor,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  2,  5)  is  iden- 
tified with  the  river  of  Dukddhe t.  It  would  seem 
from  Virgil  (dm.  x.  136)  that  Oricnm  was  famous 
for  its  turpentine,  while  Kicander  ( Ther . 516)  al- 
ltides to  its  boxwood.  The  town  was  restored  by 
tl>e  munificence  of  H erodes  Atticus.  (Philostr.  Her. 
Att.  5.)  To  the  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Dukhddet  is  a succession  of  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lies  Oricum,  on  the  desert  site  now  called 
ErikhS,  occupied  (in  1818)  only  by  two  or  three 
huts  among  the  vestiges  of  an  aqueduct.  (Smyth, 
Mediterranean,  p.  46.)  The  present  name  (Tepix*, 
Anna  Coran.  xiii.  p.  389)  is  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  as  in  the  ancient  word,  and  E substituted 
for  O by  a common  dialectic  change.  (Pmiqneville, 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  264;  Leake,  North.  ( It'eece , vol.  i. 
pp.  36,  90.)  A coin  of  Oricus  has  for  type  a head 
of  Apollo.  (Kckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OR1GKNOMESCI.  [Argknomksci.] 

ORIGIACIJM  (’Optyiauciy).  Ptolemy  (ii.  9. 
§ 7)  makes  this  town  the  chief  place  of  the  Atri- 
batii  or  Atrebates  in  Ilclgica.  There  is  nothing 
that  fixes  the  position  of  Origiacum  except  its  re- 
semblance to  the  name  Orchie t,  which  Cluver  sug- 
gested. Orchies  is  between  Douay  and  Toxtmay, 
and  appears  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Atre- 
bates. whose  chief  towu  iu  Caesar's  time  was  N'eme- 
tacum  (Arras).  [G.  L.] 

OKING  IS.  [AtmiNX.] 

ORIPPO,  a tow-n  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
mad  from  Gades  to  Hispalis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3; 
I tin.  Ant.  pi  410.)  Commonly  identified  with 
Villa  de  don  Hermaiiot . though  sonic  have  men- 
tioned Alcala  de  Gnadatra  and  Torre  de  lot  Her- 
herot.  Ancient  coins  of  the  place  have  n bunch  of 
grapes,  showing  that  the  neighbourhood  was  rich  in 
wines,  a character  which  it  still  preserves.  (Caro, 
Ant.  iii.  20;  Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  Ill,  Med.  iu 
p.  512  ; Mionnet,  u p.  23,  SuppL  i.  p.  39  ; Sestini, 
Med.  p.  77.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


OR1TAE  (’flfxrrai),  a people  inhabiting  the  sea- 
coast  of  Gedronia,  with  whom  Alexander  fell  in  on 
his  march  from  the  Indus  to  Persia.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22,  24,  &c.)  Their  territory  appears  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabia,  and  on  the 
west  by  a mountain  spur  which  reached  the  sea  at 
Cape  Moran.  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchvt,  i.  p. 
217.)  Thera  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
manner  in  which  their  names  are  written  in  dif- 
ferent authorities : thus  they  appear  at  Oritae  in 
Arrian  (Indie.  23,  Exped.  Alex.  vi.  22);  'Optra* 
in  Strabo  (xr.  p.  720),  Dionysius  Perteg.  (r  4096), 
Plutarch  (Alex.  c.  66),  and  Stephanus  B.;  as  Ori 
in  Arrian  (vi.  28)  and  Pliny  (vi.  23.  § 26) ; and 
Horitae  in  Curtins  (ix.  10.  6);  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  people. 
Arrian  and  Strabo  have  described  them  at  some 
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length.  According  to  the  former,  they  were  an 
Indian  nation  (vi.  21  ; cf.  Died.  xvii.  105),  who 
wore  the  same  arms  and  dress  as  those  people, 
but  differed  from  them  in  manners  and  institutions 
(Ind.  c.  23).  According  to  the  latter  they  were  a 
race  living  under  their  own  laws  (vr.  p.  720),  and 
armed  with  javelins  hardened  at  the  point  by  fire 
and  poisoned  (xr.  p.  723).  In  another  place  Ar- 
rian appears  to  have  given  the  true  Indians  to  the 
river  Arabia  (or  Pvrali ),  the  eastern  boundary  of 
tire  Oritse  (Indie,  c.  22) ; and  the  same  view  is 
taken  by  Pliny  (vii.  2).  Pliny  calls  them  *'  Ichthy- 
ophagi  Oritae’1  (vi.  23.  s.  25) ; Curtins  **  Indi  mari- 
timi"  (ix.  10.  8).  It  is  probable  that  the  truo 
form  of  the  name  was  Horitae.  as  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher places  a town  called  Hour  on  the  route  to 
Firabvz  in  MtkrAn.  (Comp.  D'Anville,  Eclair- 
eiuemenU,  <fc.  p.  42 ; Edrisi,  Geoa.  Nub.  p. 
58.)  [V.] 

ORIUNDUS.  [Barbara.] 

ORME'NIUM  (’Opfiiyior),  a town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  along  with 
Hypereia  and  Asterium  as  belonging  to  Enrypylus 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  734).  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ormenua,  the  grandson  of  Aeolus,  and  was  tho 
birthplace  of  Phoenix.  (Demetr.  Seeps  ins,  ap.  Strab. 
ix.  p.  438,  seq.)  Strabo  identifies  this  town  with 
a place  in  Magnesia  namr<l  Orminium,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pelion,  at  the  di-tance  of  27  stadia 
from  Demetrias,  on  the  road  passing  through  Iolcus, 
which  was  7 stadia  fr.m  Demetrius  and  20  from 
Orminium.  (Strab.  1.  e.)  Leake,  however,  observes 
that  the  Ormeninm  of  Homer  can  hardly  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Orminium  of  Strabo,  since  it  appears 
from  the  situation  of  Asterium  that  Eurypylus  ruled 
over  the  pluins  of  Thessaliotis,  which  are  watered  by 
the  Apidanus  and  Knipeus.  (Leake, Northern  Greece, 
Vol.  iv.  p.  434.  seq.) 

ORMINIUM  ( Oppirtov  Upas),  a mountain  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Bitbynia,  terminating  in  Capo 
Posidiuin  (PtoL  v.  1.  §§10,  11).  Ainsworth  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  same  as  the  mountain  now  called 
Deme  Jailajx.  [L.  S.] 

O'KNKAE  ("Opy/ai : Eth.  'Opv*&rr\s),  a town  in 
the  Argeia,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii  571),  which 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Orneus,  tho 
sou  of  Erechtheus.  Omcae  retained  its  ancient  Cy- 
nurian  inhabitants,  when  Argos  was  conquered  by 
the  Dorians.  It  continued  independent  of  Argos  for 
a long  time;  but  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the 
Argives.  who  removed  the  Omeatae  to  their  own 
city.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  § 6,  viii.  27.  § 1.)  Thucy- 
dides mentions  (v.  67)  the  Omcntae  and  Clconaei 
as  allies  (o&ppaxoi)  of  the  Argives  in  n.  c.  418; 
and  the  same  historian  relates  (vi.  7)  that  Ornrae 
was  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in  n.  c.  416.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xii.  81.)  It  might  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  destruction  of  Omeae  by  the  Argives  in  b.  c. 
416  is  the  event  referred  to  by  Pausunias.  But 
Miiller  concludes  from  a well-known  pamge  of  Hero- 
dotus (viii.  73)  that  Omeae  had  been  conquered  by 
Argos  long  before;  that  its  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  Perioeci;  and  that  all  the  Perioeci 
in  the  Argeia  were  called  Omeatae  from  this  place. 
But  the  Omeatae  mentioned  by  Thucydides  could 
uot  bavo  been  Perioeci,  since  they  are  called  allies; 
and  the  juasnge  of  Herodotus  does  not  require,  and 
in  fact  hardly  admits  of,  MUIIer’s  interpretation. 
**  The  Cynurians,’*  tavs  Herodotus  (l.  c.),  “ have 
become  Doricized  by  the  Argives  and  by  time,  being 
Ormatae  and  Perioeci."  These  words  would  seem 
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clearly  to  mean  that,  while  the  other  Cynurians  be- 
came Pcrioeci,  the  Omeatae  continued  independent, 
— an  interpretation  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Thucydides.  (Muller,  Aeginetica,  p.  48, 
seq.,  Dorians,  ill.  4.  § 2:  Arnold,  ad  Tkuc.  v.  67.) 

With  respect  to  the  site  of  Omeae  wc  learn  from 
Pausanias  (v.  25.  § 5)  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
confines  of  Phliasia  and  Sicyonia,at  the  distance  of 
120  stadia  from  Argos,  being  60  stadia  from  Lyr- 
ceia,  which  was  also  60  stadia  from  Argos.  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  382)  says  that  Orneae  was  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  above  the  plain  of  the  Sicy- 
onians;  for  the  other  passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  578), 
which  states  that  Omeae  lay  between  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  and  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  is 
probably  an  interpolation.  (See  Kramer's  Strabo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186.)  Orneae  stood  on  the  northern  of 
the  two  roads,  which  led  from  Argos  to  Mnntineia. 
This  northern  rood  was  called  Climax,  and  followed 
the  course  of  the  luachus.  [Atmos,  p.  201.]  Itoss 
supposes  Orneae  to  have  been  situated  on  the  river, 
which  flows  from  the  south  by  the  village  of  Lionti 
and  which  helps  to  form  the  western  arm  of  the 
Asopus.  Leake  places  it  too  far  to  the  east  on  the 
direct  road  from  Argos  to  Phlius.  (Ross,  Reisen  im 
Prloponnes,  p.  135;  comp.  Leake,  Mart  a,  voL  ii.  p. 
351,  vol.  iii.  p.  414.) 

ORNl  C'Opvoi),  a town  of  Thrace  mentioned 
only  by  Ilierocles  (p.  632).  [T.  II.  D.] 

OBNIACI  ('Opruucul,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 32).  a tribe  of 
the  Astures  in  Uispania  Tarraconcnsis.  Their  chief 
town  was  Intercatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORNPTHON  POLIS  (’O pvifktv  wdAu),  a city 
of  the  Sidonians,  according  to  Scylax  (np.  Reland, 
P oldest,  p.  431).  It  is  placed  more  exactly  by 
Strabo  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (p.  758).  Pliny 
mentions  together  “ Sarepta  et  Ornithon  oppida  et 
Sidon " (v.  19.)  Reland  suggests  that  it  may  be 
u Tarnegola  superior,”  which  the  Talmud  places 
above  Caesarea;  Tarnegola  in  Hebrew  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  Gall'iis  of  Latin  e=  SpriQa  in  Greek. 
(PalaesL  p.  916.)  Dr.  Robinson,  following  Pococke, 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  represented  by  an  ancient 
site  on  the  shore  of  the  Phoenician  plain,  where  he 
noticed  “the  traces  of  a fonner  site  called  'Adlan, 
consisting  of  confused  heaps  of  stones,  with  several 
old  wells."  There  are  also  “ many  sepulchral 
grottoes,  hewn  out  of  the  hatd  limestone  rock,"  in 
the  precipitous  base  of  the  projecting  mountain 
which  here  approaches  the  coast, — furnishing  clear 
indications  of  an  ancient  city  in  the  vicinity. 
(Bib.  lies.  vol.  iii.  p.  411,  and  note  2;  Pococke, 
Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.)  [G.W.] 

OROANDA,  a town  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia, 
near  the  south-western  shore  of  lake  Trogitis  (Lit. 
xxxviii.  37.  39;  Plin.  v.  24).  From  this  town  the 
whole  district  derived  the  name  of  Oroandicus  tractus, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  called  Oroondenscs  or  Oro- 
andici  ( ‘OpoarHixoi  or  ’OpoavStis),  possessed,  besides 
the  chief  town  Oroanda.  also  Misthia  and  Pappa 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  Polyb.  xxii.  25;  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§12).  Hamilton  ( Researches , i.  p.  478)  believes 
that  the  ruins  he  found  on  the  slope  of  a hill  near 
lake  Egerdir , may  mark  the  site  of  Oroanda;  but  it 
would  seem  that  its  remains  roust  be  looked  for  a 
little  further  east.  [L.  S.] 

OROATIS.  [Arosis] 

ORO'BIAE  (’Op6€tcu),  a town  on  the  western 
C<«Uit  of  Eaboea,  between  Aedrpsus  and  Aegae, 
which  possessed  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius. 
(Stiub.  x.  p.  445  comp.  ix.  p.  405.)  The  town 
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was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  an 
inundation  of  the  sea  in  n.c.  426.  (Tbuc.  iii  89.) 
This  town  seems  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  under  the  name  of  Orope  (’Opdwrj),  who  de- 
scribes it  as  “ a city  of  Euboea,  having  a very  re- 
nowned temple  of  Apollo.”  (Steph.  B.  i.  v.  Kopthnj.) 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Orobiae  at 
Roc  its,  which  word  is  only  a corruption  of  the  an- 
cient name.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii  p. 
176.) 

ORO'BII,  a tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  17.  a.  21),  upon  the  authority  of 
Cato,  who  said  that  Bergomum  and  Comum  had 
been  founded  by  them,  as  well  as  Forum  Lidnii,  by 
which  he  must  mean  the  Gaulish  town  that  pre- 
ceded the  Roman  settlement  of  that  name.  Their 
original  abode,  according  to  Cato,  was  at  a place 
called  Barra,  situated  high  up  in  the  mountains; 
but  lie  professed  himself  nnable  to  point  out  their 
origin  and  descent.  The  statement  that  they 
were  a Greek  people,  advanced  by  Cornelius  Alex- 
ander (op.  Plin.  L c.),  is  evidently  a mere  infe- 
rence from  the  name,  which  was  probably  corrupted 
or  distorted  with  thAt  very  view.  [E.  H.  B.] 
OROB1S,  or  ORBIS  ( “QpoGif),  a river  of  Narbo- 
nensis  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 2)  places  the 
outlet  of  the  Orobis  between  the  mouth  of  the  Atax 
(Aude)  and  the  Arauri*  (Berault),  which  shows 
that  it  is  the  Or  be.  In  Strabo’s  text  (iv.  p.  182) 
it  is  written  Obris,  which  Groskurd  unnecessarily 
corrects,  for  Orbia  and  Obris  were  probably  used  in- 
differently, and  it  seems  that  Obris  is  the  original 
reading  in  Mela  (ii.  5,  cd.  J.  Vossius,  note).  Mela 
says  that  the  Orbis  flows  past  Baeterrae  ( Beziers'), 
arid  Strabo  also  places  Baeterrae  on  the  Orbis.  In 
the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  590)  the  name  is  Orobis. 
The  Orbe  rises  in  the  Cecennes  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  department  of  Berault,  and  has  a very 
winding  course  in  the  upper  part.  It  is  above  60 
miles  long.  [G.  L.] 

OROLAUNUM,  in  the  north  part  of  Gallia,  is 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Duro- 
oortorum  (Reims)  to  Trier.  It  is  placed  halfway 
between  Epoissnm  ( Iptsck ) and  Andethanna, 
which  D’Anrille  supposes  to  be  Eptemach,  by 
which  he  means  Echtemacb  : others  place  An- 
dethanna  about  Attwcn.  The  name  Arlon  clearly 
represents  Orolaunnm,  where  Roman  remains,  as  it 
is  said,  have  been  found.  Arlon  is  in  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg.  [G.  L.] 

OROMARSACI,  a people  of  North  Gallia,  whoso 
position  is  thus  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  c.  17),  who 
is  proceeding  in  his  description  from  the  Schelde 
southwards: — “Deinde  Menapii,  Morini,  Oromansaci 
juncto  pago  qui  Gessoriacus  vocatar."  In  Hardnin’a 
text  the  name  is  written  Oromansaci,  and  yet  he 
says  that  the  MSS.  have  Oromareaci.  The  name  is 
otherwise  unknown.  D'Anville  supposes  that  the 
name  Oro-marsaci  is  represented  by  tlie  name  of 
a tract  of  country  betwevu  Calais  and  Gracelints, 
which  is  Mark  or  Merit,  and  borders  on  the  Bim- 
lonnois,  in  which  the  pagua  Gessoriacus  was.  [Gks- 
soriacum.]  This  is  mere  guess,  but  it  is  all  that 
we  can  hare.  [G.  L.] 

ORONTES  (’Opdvnjj),  the  most  renowned  river 
of  Syria,  used  by  the  poet  Juvenal  for  the  country, 
*•  in  Tiberixn  defluxit  Orontes."  (Juv.  iii.)  Its 
original  name,  according  to  Strabo,  was  Typhon 
(Tixpoiv),  and  his  account  both  of  its  earlier  und 
later  names,  follows  his  description  of  Antioch. 
“ The  river  Orontes  flows  near  the  city.  Thia 
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river  rising  in  Coele-Syria,  then  sinking  beneath 
the  earth,  again  issues  forth,  and,  passing  through 
the  district  of  Apamea  to  Antiocheia,  after  ap- 
proaching the  city,  run*  off  to  the  sea  towards  Se- 
leuceia  It  received  ita  name  from  one  Orontes, 
who  built  a bridge  over  it,  having  been  formerly 
called  Typhon,  from  a mythic  dragon,  who  being 
struck  with  lightning,  fled  in  quest  of  a hiding- 
place,  and  after  marking  out  the  course  of  the 
stream  with  ita  trail,  plunged  into  the  earth,  from 
whence  forthwith  issued  the  fountain.”  He  places 
its  embouchure  40  stadia  from  Seleueeia  (xvi. 
p,  750).  He  elsewhere  places  the  source  of  the 
river  more  definitely  near  to  Li  bonus  and  the  Para- 
dise, and  the  Egyptian  wall,  by  the  country  of 
Apamea  (p.  756).  Its  sources  have  been  visited 
and  described  in  later  times  by  Mr.  Barker  in  1835. 
The  river  “ is  called  by  the  people  El- A' si,  1 the 
rebel,’  ” from  its  refusal  to  water  the  fields  without 
the  compulsion  of  water- wheels,  according  to  Abul- 
feda  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  149),  but  according  to  Mr. 
Barker, “ from  ita  occasional  violence  and  windings, 
during  a course  of  about  200  miles  in  a northerly 
direction,  passing  through  Hems  and  Jfawuib,  and 
finally  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  at  SutceUliah 
near  Antioch.”  {Journal  of  the  Geog.  Soc.  vol. 
vii.  p.  99.)  The  most  remote  of  these  sources  is 
only  a few  miles  north  of  Baalbek , near  a village 
called  Labireh , 44  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti- 
libanus  on  the  top  of  a hillock,  near  which  passes 
a small  stream,  which  has  its  source  in  the  ad- 
joining mountains,  and  after  flowing  for  several 
hours  through  the  plain,  falls  into  the  basin  from 
which  springs  the  Orontes."  These  fountains  are 
about  12  hours  north  of  Labtceh,  near  the  vil- 
lage K annul,  where  is  a remarkable  monument, 

44  square,  and  solid,  terminating  above  in  a pyramid 
from  60  to  70  feet  high.  On  the  four  sides  hunting 
scenes  are  sculptured  in  relief,  of  which  the  drawing 
borders  on  the  grotesque.”  (Robinson,  Journal  of 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  32.)  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  this  monument  with  the 
Paradise  or  hunting  park  mentioned  by  Strabo  near 
the  source  of  the  Orontes,  similar,  no  doubt,  in  origin 
and  character,  to  those  with  which  the  narrative 
of  Xenophon  abounds,  within  the  territories  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  The  rise  and  course  of  this 
river  and  ita  various  tributaries  has  been  detailed  by 
Col.  Chesney  ( Expedition , vol.  i.  pp.  394 — 398), 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  lower  course  between 
Antioch  and  the  sea  has  been  described  in  glowing 
terms  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  {Travels, 
pp.  225*  226.)  [G.W.] 

ORONTES  {'Opdrrqt,  PtoL  ri.  2.  § 4),  a moun- 
tain chain  of  Media,  which  extended  in  a south-east 
direction,  passing  the  Ecbatann  of  Greater  Media 
( flamadan ).  It  must  be  considered  as  un  outlying  I 
portion  of  the  still  greater  chain  of  the  Zagros.  It 
is  now  called  the  Ertccnd  or  Eltcend.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  celebrated 
mountain  of  Kurxlistan , now  called  Rtjicdndiz.  In 
Armenian  geography  this  mountain  district  is  called  , 
Erocdntuni;  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
ancient  Orontes.  (St  Martin,  Armenia,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
363,  429.)  [V.J 

ORONTES,  a people  of  ancient  Assyria,  described 
by  Pliny  ns  being  to  the  east  of  Gaugamcla  (ri.  26. 
s.  30).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
present  Rotcandi , a tribe  living,  as  in  ancient  times, 
alajut  the  great  mountain  Rovdndiz,  in  Kttrdistdn, 
and  doubtless  connected  with  the  Oruntes  of  Ptolemy 
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| (ri.  2.  § 4).  They  derive  their  name  from  Errmul, 
a pure  old  Persian  root,  which  was  usually  Hellen- 
ized  into  Orodes  or  Orontes.  (Rawlinson,  Joum.  of 
Geog.  Soc.  x.  p.  73.)  [V.] 

0R0'PUS(d  ’Clptuit6t,  rarely  rj  'Clpvwis,  Pa  us.  vii. 
11.  § 4;  comp.  Steph.  B.S.P.:  Eth.  'Clpdnrioi,  and  ac- 
cording to  Steph  B.  'Hpwweifj),  a town  on  the  borders 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  ami  the  capital  of  a district, 
called  after  it  Oropia  {fj  ’Aptnria.)  This  district  is 
a maritime  plain,  through  which  the  Asopus  flows 
into  the  sea,  and  extends  for  5 miles  along  the  shore. 
It  is  separated  from  the  inland  plain  of  Tanagra  by 
some  hills,  which  are  a continuation  of  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Diacrian  mountains.  Oropus  was  origi- 
nally a town  of  Boeotia;  and,  from  its  position  in  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Asopus,  it  naturally  belonged 
to  that  country.  (Paus.  i.  34.  § 1.)  It  was,  however, 
a frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians;  and  the  former  people  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It 
continued  in  their  hands  till  n.  c.  412,  when  the 
Boeotians  recovered  possession  of  it.  (Thuc.  viii.  60.) 
A few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  402)  the  Boeotians,  in 
consequence  of  a sedition  of  the  Oropii,  removed  the 
town  7 stadia  from  the  sea  (Diod.  xiv.  17.)  During 
the  next  60  years  the  town  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  (comp.  Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  4.  § I , &c.),  till  at  length  Philip  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  gave  it  to  the  Athenians.  (Paus. 
i.  34.  § 1.)  In  b.  c.  318  the  Oropians  recovered 
their  liberty.  (Diod.  xviii.  56.)  In  b.  c.  312  Cas- 
sander  obtained  possession  of  the  city ; but  Polemon, 
the  general  of  Antigonus,  soon  afterwards  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  handed  over  the  city 
to  the  Boeotians  (Diod.  xix.  77.)  It  has  been  con- 
cluded from  a passage  of  Dicaearchus  (p.  11,  ed. 
Hudson)  that  Oropus  continued  to  belong  to  Thebett 
in  the  next  century ; but  the  expression  olnla  €h)§wv 
is  corrupt,  and  no  safe  conclusion  can  therefore  bo 
drawn  from  the  passage.  Leake  proposes  to  read 
bwoiKia  ffcjffi tv,  Wordsworth  aula  fchj&io',  but  O. 
Muller,  the  latest  editor  of  Dicaearchus,  reads  cv- 
roucla  thjrvy.  Dicaearchus  calls  the  inhabitants 
Athenian  Boeotians,  an  epithet  which  he  also  applies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Plutaeae.  Strabo  ulso  describes 
Oropus  as  a Boeotian  town  (ix.  p.  404);  but  Livy 
(xlv.  27),  Pausanias  (/.  e.),  and  Pliny  (ir.  7.  t.  11) 
place  it  in  Attica.  How  long  the  Oropii  inhabited 
the  inland  city  is  uncertain.  Pansanias  expressly 
says  that  Oropus  was  upon  the  sea  {M  daAdearis, 
i.  34.  § 1);  and  the  inhabitants  had  probably  returned 
to  their  old  town  long  before  his  time. 

Although  Oropus  was  so  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  its  name  is  never  found  among  tl>e 
Athenian  demi.  Its  territory,  however,  if  not  the 
town  itself,  appears  to  have  been  made  an  Attic 
demus  under  the  name  of  Graea  (^  rpala).  In 
Homer  Oropus  does  not  occur,  but  Graea  is  mentioned 
among  the  Boeotian  towns  (//.  ii.  498);  and  this 
ancient  name  appears  to  have  been  revived  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  ufficial  title  of  Oropus.  Aristotle 
said  that  Oropus  wus  called  Graea  in  his  time  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.  'Clpenrdt);  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
an  inscription,  belonging  to  this  period,  the  Tpafis 
(TpatTi)  mentioned  as  a demus  of  the  tribe  Pandionis 
(Rosa  & Meier,  Die  Demen  conAttika,  p.  6,  scq.)  In 
the  passage  of  Thucydides  (ii.  23)  naplorres  6* 
'Clpoinbv  Hi*  7V  n<ipaI«V  Ka\ovfiivT\v,  V ve- 
pLovrai  ’Clparxtoi  ’Atbjt'aiW  v*7)«rooi,  i&jfoioar,  all 
the  existing  MSS.  have  Xlupaiit^y,  but  Stephanus, 
who  quotes  the  passage,  reads  rpaixV,  which  l\>ppo 
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and  other  modem  editors  have  received  into  the  test 
It  is.  however,  right  to  observe  that  the  district  of 
Oropus  was  frequently  designated  as  the  border 
country  or  country  over  the  border  (tt}»  v*pav  yrjj, 
Time.  iii.  91). 

According  to  Dicaearchus  (L  c.)  the  Oropians 
were  notorious  for  their  grasping  exactions,  levied 
upon  all  iin}x>rts  into  their  country,  and  were  for 
Uiia  reason  satirised  by  Xenon,  a comic  poet  :— 
n drrts  rtkurai,  xdyrts  tMw  Sprayer. 

K ok'ov  tcAoj  yivotro  rots  ’Clpvwloi s. 

The  position  of  Oropos  is  thus  defined  by  Strabo. 
“ The  beginning  [of  Boeotia]  is  Oropos,  and  the 
itacrod  harbour,  which  they  call  Delphinium,  op- 
posite to  which  is  old  Eretria  in  Euboea,  distant  60 
stadin.  After  Delphinium  is  Ompus  at  the  distance 
of  20  stadia,  opposite  to  which  is  the  present  Ere- 
tria,  distant  40  stadia.  Then  comes  Del i urn.” 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  403.)  The  modem  village  of  Oropd 
stands  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vuurieni,  anciently 
the  Asopus:  it  contains  some  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  and  sepulchral  stones.  There  are  also 
Hellenic  remains  at  the  ZxaAa  or  wharf  upon  the 
bay,  from  which  persons  usually  embark  for  Euboea: 
this  pluoe  is  also  called  i s robs  aryiovs  hwooriAovs, 
from  a ruined  church  dedicated  to  the  41  Holy 
Apostles.”  Leake  originally  placed  Oropus  at 
Oropo  and  Delphinium  at  Skdla  { but  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Demi  he  leaves  the  position  of  Oropus 
doubtful.  It  seems,  however,  most  probable  that 
Oropus  originally  stood  upon  the  coast,  ami  was  re- 
moved inland  or.ly  for  a short  time.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War  Thucydides  speaks  of  sailing  to  and 
anchoring  at  Oropus  (iii.  91,  viii.  95);  and  Pau- 
sanius,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  states 
that  Oropus  was  upon  the  coast.  Hence  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Skdla  is  the  site  of  Oropus,  and 
that  Oropo  is  the  inland  site  which  the  Oropians 
occupied  only  for  a lime.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Oropo  from  the  sea  is  more  than  double  the 
7 stadia  aligned  by  Diodorua,  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  originally  written  17  stadia.  If 
Oropus  stood  at  Skdla , Delphinium  must  have  been 
more  to  the  eastward  nearer  the  confines  of  Attica. 

In  the  territory  of  Oropus  wa»  the  celebrated  temple 
of  the  hero  Ainpliiaraus.  According  to  Pausunias 
(i.  34.  § 1)  it  was  12  stadia  distant  from  Oropus. 
Strabo  places  it  in  the  district  of  Psophis,  which 
stood  between  lUiamuus  and  Oropus,  and  which  was 
subsequently  an  Attic  demus  (ix.  p.  399).  Livy 
calls  it  the  temple  of  Ainphilochus  (xlv.  27),  who, 
we  know  from  Pausanias,  was  wor>hipped  conjointly 
with  Atnpliiamuit.  Livy  further  describes  it  as  a 
place  rendered  agreeable  by  fountains  and  rivers ; 
which  leads  one  to  look  for  it  at  one  of  two  torrents 
which  join  the  sea  between  Skdla  and  K alamo , 
which  is  probably  the  ancient  Psophis.  The  mouth 
of  one  of  these  torrents  is  distant  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  Shila  ; at  half  a mile  from  the  mouth 
are  some  remains  of  antiquity.  The  other  torrent  is 
about  three  miles  further  to  the  eastward  ; on 
which,  at  a mile  above  the  plain,  are  remains  of 
ancient  walls.  This  place,  which  is  near  Kulamo , 
is  called  Macro- IihUusi,  the  epithet  Mavro  (black) 
distinguishing  it  from  DhUissi , the  site  of  Delium. 
The  distance  of  the  Hellenic  remains  on  the  first- 
mentioned  torrent  ag:eo  with  the  12  stadia  of 
Pausanias  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Macro  Dhllissi  and  Kulamo,  in 
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which  the  name  of  Ainpliiaraus  occurs.  Dicaear- 
chus {L  e.)  describes  the  road  from  Athens  to  Oropus 
as  leading  through  bay -trees  (5ia  SatpyiSur)  and 
the  temple  of  Ainpliiaraus.  Wordsworth  very  in- 
geniously conjectures  81’  ’Atf>i8vwv  instead  of  8id 
ia^nW,  observing  that  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
topographer  would  have  described  a route  of  about 
30  miles,  which  is  the  distance  from  Athens  to 
Oropus,  by  telling  his  readers  that  it  passed  through 
‘‘  bay-trees  and  a temple.”  Although  this  reading 
has  been  rejected  by  Leake,  it  is  admitted  into  tbo 
text  of  Dicaearchus  by  C.  MUller.  (Leske,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  444,  seq.,  Demi  of  AUica,  p.  1 12, 
seq.;  Finlay,  Remark s on  the  Topography  of  Oropia 
and  Diacria,  in  Transact* ms  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  1839,  p.  396,  seq.  ; Wordsworth, 
Athens  ami  Attica,  p.  22,  seq.) 

OKOSINES,  a river  of  Thrace,  flowing  into  the 
Euxinc.  (Plin.  iv.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORO’SPEDA  (tj  ’OpoinrsZa,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161, 
seq.),  called  by  Ptolemy  Ortospeda  {'Opr6a-**8a,  ii. 
6.  § 21),  a mountain  chain  in  His  pan  ia  Tarraconen- 
sis,  the  direction  of  which  is  described  under  His- 
1‘AXIA  (Vol.  I.  p.  1086].  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  here  the  following  particulars.  It  is  the 
highest  inland  monutain  of  Spain  (11,000  feet),  at 
first  very  rugged  and  bald,  but  becoming  wooded  as 
it  approaches  the  sea  at  Calpe.  It  abounds  in  silver 
mines,  whence  we  find  part  of  it  called  Mons  Argen- 
tarius.  [Arqkktariua  Moats.]  It  is  the  present 
chain  of  Sierra  del  Mundo , as  far  as  Sieira  da 
Alcare2  and  Sierra  de  Rondo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'RREA.  1.  (Op/ bta,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 14),  a town 
of  the  Venicones,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Bar- 
bara. Horsley  {Brit.  Rom.  p.  373)  identifies  it 
with  Orrock,  on  the  little  river  Oretcater  in  f'fe- 
shire. 

2.  A town  in  Moesia  Superior  (Ptol.  iii.  9. 
§5).  [T.H.D.] 

ORSA,  a mountain  with  a bay,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Arabia,  without  the  straits  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
(Pliny,  vi.  28.  a.  32.)  Mr.  Forster  explains  the 
name  to  mean  literally  in  Arabic  “ the  transverse 
mountain.”  He  adds:  “ Its  position  is  effectually 
determined  from  the  East  India  Company's  Chart, 
where,  about  a third  of  a degree  south  of  Daba,  a 
great  mountain,  at  right  angles  with  the  mountains 
of  Lima,  runs  right  down  to  the  sea,  while  at  its 
base  lies  the  port  of  Chorfakan.”  {Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  228.)  [G.  W.] 

OHS  IN  US,  a tributary  of  the  Maeander,  flowing 
in  a north-western  direction,  and  discharging  itself 
into  the  main  river  a few  miles  below  Antioch 
(Plin.  v.  29).  As  some  MSS.  of  Pliny  have  Mas- 
synus,  ami  as  Hierncles  (p.  665)  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writers  {Notit.  Kpisc.  Phryg.  Pac,  p.  27) 
speak  of  a town  Moeyna  in  those  parts,  the  river  was 
probably  called  Mosynus.  Its  modem  name  is  said 
to  be  /lagisik , that  is  the  river  described  by  Col. 
Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  249)  as  descending  from 
Gheira  and  Karajasu,  [L.  S.] 

OBTACEA,  a small  stream  of  Elymais,  which 
Pliny  states  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf;  its  mouths 
were  blocked  up  and  rendered  unfit  for  navigation 
by  the  mud  it  brought  down  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  [V.] 

ORTAGUREA.  [Makokkia.] 

ORTHAGO'KIA  ('0 p&ayo^ia),  a town  of  Mace- 
donia, of  which  coins  are  extant.  Pliny  (iv.  11. 
s.  18)  says  that  Oriagurea  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Maruueiu  ; but  we  learn  from  an  ancient  geographer 
(Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  voL  iv.  p,  42)  that  Ortiix- 
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poria  was  the  ancient  name  of  Stageira,  to  which 
accordingly  the  coins  are  assigned.  (Eckhel  toL  ii. 
p.  73.) 


ORTHE  (' Opfhi ),  a town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thes- 
.aaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  ( IL  ii.  739),  was  said  by 
Sfrabo  (ix.  p.  440)  to  have  become  the  acropolis  of 
Phalanna.  [ Phai.awna. J It  occure,  however,  in 
the  lists  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  s.  16)  as  a distinct  town 
from  Plutlanna. 

ORTHO'SIA  (’OpflouT/a),  a town  of  Syria  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  near  the  river  Eleu- 
tlierus,  contiguous  to  Simvra,  between  it  and  Tri- 
poli. (Strab.  xvi.  p.  753;  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 4.)  The 
former  makes  it  the  northern  extremity  of  Phoe- 
nice,  Pelusium  being  the  southern  (p.  756),  a 
distance,  according  to  Artemidorus,  of  3650  stadia 
(p.  760).  It  was  1 130  stadia  south  of  the  Orontes. 
(lb.)  Ptolemy  places  both  Simyra  and  Orthosia 
south  of  the  Eleutherus ; but  Strabo  to  the  north  of 
it : “ agreeable  wbcrcunto,”  writes  Shaw,  “ we  still 
find,  upon  the  north  banks  of  this  river  (Nahr-cl- 
Berd),  the  ruins  of  a considerable  city  in  a district 
named  Or  tom.  In  Peotinger’s  table,  also,  Or- 

thos ia  is  placed  30  miles  south  of  Antaradus  and  12 
miles  north  of  Tripoli.  The  situation  of  it  is  like- 
wise further  illustrated  by  a medal  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  struck  at  Orthosia,  upon  the  reverse  of  which 
we  have  the  goddess  Astarte  treading  upon  a river; 
for  this  city  was  built  upon  a rising  ground,  on  the 
nortlicrn  banks  of  the  river,  within  half  a furlong 
of  the  sea:  and  as  the  rugged  eminences  of  Mount 
Libanus  lie  at  a small  distance,  in  a parallel  with 
the  shore,  Orthosia  must  have  been  a place  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  would  have  hereby  the 
entire  command  of  the  road  (the  only  one  there  is) 
betwixt  Phoenice  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria.” 
(Travels,  p.  270,  271.)  The  difficulties  and  dis- 
crepancies of  ancient  authors  are  well  stated  by 
Pocockc.  ( Observations , vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  205,  notes 
d.  e.)  He  assumes  the  Nahr  Kibeer  for  the 
Eleutherus,  and  places  Orthosia  on  the  river  Accar , 
between  Nahr  Kibeer  and  El-Berd,  (Manndrell, 
Journey.  March  8.  • [0.  W.] 

ORTHO'SIA  {'Opdoecta),  a town  of  Caris,  not  far 
from  Alabanda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maeander, 
and  apparently  on  or  near  a hill  of  the  same  nnme 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  650;  Plin.  xxxvii.  25).  Near  this 
town  the  Rhodians  gained  a victory  over  the  Carians 
(Polvb.  xxx.  5;  Lir.  slv.  25;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 19; 
Plin.  v.  29,  xxxvii.  9,  25;  Hierocl.  688).  The  an- 
cient remains  near  KarpusU  probably  mark  the  site 
of  Orthosia  (Leake,  Agio  Minor , p.  234);  though 
others,  regarding  them  as  belonging  to  Alal»anda, 
identify  it  with  J)theni~shecr.  [L  S.] 

OK  THITRA  ("OpGnvpa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 91,  viii. 
27.  § 18),  a town  on  tile  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Ifindostrfn,  described  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Palace 
of  S»rnax.  It  was  in  the  district  of  the  Soretes. 
and  has  been  identified,  conjecturally,  by  Forbiger 
with  the  present  Utatur  or  Utacour.  [V.] 

ORTO'NA  ("Oprvr).  1.  An  ancient  city  of 
VOL.  IX. 
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Lafium,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Aequian 
territory.  It  is  twice  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  latter  people:  first,  in  n.c.  481, 
when  we  are  distinctly  told  tliut  it  was  a Latin  city, 
which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Acquians 
(Liv.  ii.  43;  Dionys.  viii.  91);  and  again  in  b.  c. 
457,  when  the  Aequiana,  by  a sudden  attack,  took 
Corbio,  and,  after  putting  to  the  sword  the  Roman 
garrison  there,  made  themselves  masters  of  Ortona 
also;  but  the  consul  Horatius  engaged  and  defeated 
them  on  Mount  Algidus,  and  after  driving  them 
from  that  position,  recovered  possession  both  of 
Corbio  and  Ortona.  (Liv.  iii.  30;  Dionys.  x.  26.) 
From  these  accounts  it  seems  clear  that  Ortona  was 
situated  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corbio 
and  Mount  Algidus;  but  we  have  no  more  precise 
cluo  to  its  position.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
later  times,  and  it  probably  ceased  to  exist.  The 
name  is  much  corrupted  in  both  the  passages  of 
Dionysius;  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  written  ’Opovs, 
but  the  Vatican  MS.  has  'Opwra  ( or  ‘O pruvai  in 
the  second  it  is  written  Bipruva.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Hortenscs,  a people  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  “ populi  Albenses,”  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Ortona;  and  it  is  possible,  as 
suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  Goprivtioi  (a  name 
otherwise  wholly  unknown),  who  are  found  in  Diony- 
sius's list  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  may 
be  also  the  same  people.  (Dionys.  v.  61;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  18,  note.)  The  sites  which  have  been 
assigned  to  Ortona  are  wholly  conjectural. 

2.  ( Ortona  a Mare),  a considerable  town  of  the 
Frentani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  about 
midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus  (Pes- 
cara) and  that  of  the  Sagrus  (Sangro).  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  principal  port  of  the  Fren- 
tani (v.  p.  242).  He  erroneously  places  it  S.  of  the 
Sagrus;  but  the  passage  is  evidently  corrupt,  os  is 
one  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ortona  or  Histonium  (for 
the  reading  is  uncertain)  as  a resort  of  pirates. 
(Strab.  L c.,  and  Kramer  ad  loc .)  Ptolemy  correctly 
places  it  between  the  Sagrus  and  the  Aternus; 
though  he  erroneously  assigns  it  to  the  Peligni. 
Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the 
Frentani;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  places  possessed  by  that  people. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  ».  17 ; Ptul.  iii.  1.  § 19.)  Some  in- 
scriptions have  been  published  in  which  it  bears  the 
title  of  a colony,  but  these  are  of  dubious  authen- 
ticity (see  Zumpt,  do  Colon,  p.  358,  note);  it  is  not 
mentioned  as  tsuch  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  The 
Itineraries  place  it  on  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus  to  Anxanntn (I^anciano).  The  name  is  still 
retained  by  the  modern  town  of  Ortona  ; and  antiqui- 
ties found  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt  that  it  occupies 
the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.313; 
Tab.  Peut. ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  67.)  [K.  H.  B.] 
ORTOPLA  C'OprorXa,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §3;  Orto- 
pnla,  Plin.  iii.  25),  a town  of  the  Libnmi,  identi- 
fied with  Carlojmgo  or  Carlobago , in  the  district  of 
the  Morlacca , where  several  Roman  remains  have 
been  found.  (Neigcbaur,  Die  Sud-Slacen,  pp.  225, 
228.)  [E.B.J.] 

ORTOSPANA  (’Oprdmraya,  Strab.  xi.  p.  514, 
xv.  p.  723;  Kapovpa  i}  ki u 'Opr/,  j-raya,  Ptol.  vi.  18. 
§ 5;  Arnm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  an  ancient  city  of  Bac- 
trinna,  which  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  is 
identical  with  the  modern  town  of  KAbul.  The 
name  is  written  variously  in  ancient  authors  Orto- 
spana  or  Ortospunum ; the  hitter  is  the  form  adopted 
by  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  21).  Three  principal  roads 
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leading  thronch  Baclruna  met  at  this  place;  hence 
the  notice  in  Strata  (/.  c.)  of  the  Tf  /a  Bdxrfwr 
rplobos.  Greek  urd  has  (as  appears  to  u»),  on  no 
sufficient  ground,  identified  Ortospana  with  the  pre- 
sent Kandahar.  If  the  reading  of  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Ptolemy  be  correct,  Kdbttl  may  be  a corruption 
of  Kdfoupa. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  earlier  edition* 
of  Ptolemy  (vi.  18.  § 3)  mention  is  made  of  a 
people  whom  he  call*  Ka€oKrrat ; in  the  latest 
of  Nnbbo  (Taocbuitx,  1843)  the  name  w changed 
to  BwXirat.  It  is  not  improtiahle  that  Ptolemy 
here  is  speaking  of  Kdbul,  as  Liwn  has  observed, 
(/a//.  A Urrthwns.  vul.  i.  p.  29.)  The  three  roads 
may  he,  the  pass  by  BamL'tn,  that  by  tl>e  Jfindu- 
A ti*h , and  that  from  A ndrrdb  to  Khatcar.  [V.] 

ORTOSPEDA.  [OitosrKDA]. 

ORTY'GIA.  [Drum.] 

ORTY'GIA.  [Stractml] 

ORtJDII  (ri  'Opnv&ia.  5prft  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  25, 
3fi).  a chain  of  mountains  in  India  intra  Gangem, 
which  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  source  of  the 
river  Tynna  (now  Pennais).  It  is  difficult  now  to 
Identify  them  with  certainty,  but  Forbigor  conjec- 
ture* that  they  may  be  represented  by  the  present 
A W/u-  Mriln.  [ V.] 

ORYX.  [AHraniA,  Vol.  I.  p.  193,  a.] 

OftCA.  1.  ('Omro,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 68),  a town  of 
the  llergetes  in  the  N.  of  Ilinpaitia  Tarraconensia, 
on  the  rood  from  Tamvco  and  Ilcrda  to  Cae*ar> 
augusta  (frin.  Ant.  pp.  391,  451),  and  under  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  last-named  c ity.  PHny  alone  (iii. 
3.  a,  4)  place*  the  Owenses  in  Vescitania,  a dis- 
trict mentioned  nowhere  else.  It  waa  a Roman 
colony,  and  had  a mint.  We  learn  from  Plutarch 
(Srrt.  c.  14)  that  it  was  a large  town,  and  the  place 
where  Sertorins  died.  It  is  probably  the  town  culled 
Hcommii  (’IXfdiTirae)  by  Strata,  in  an  apjsufntJy 
corrupt  passage  (iii.  p.  161 ; v.  Ukcrt,  voh  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  451.)  It  scorns  to  have  pnsMwed  silver  mine* 
(Lit.  xxxiv.  10,  46,  xl.  43),  unless  the  u argentum 
Gwenae  ” here  mentioned  merely  refers  to  the  minted 
silver  of  the  town.  Flores,  however  (J fed.  ii.  520), 
has  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  one  place  sup- 
plying such  vast  quantities  of  minted  silver  as  we 
find  recorded  in  ancient  writers  under  the  terms 
“ argentum  Oscense,"  u si jniat urn  Oscense  ; ” and  is 
of  opinion  that  Oscense  in  these  phrases  means 
Spanish,  by  a corruption  from  the  national  name, 
Ens-cara.  (Cf.  Cars.  B.  C.  i.  GO ; Veit  Pat.  it. 
30.)  It  is  the  modem  ffuesca  in  Arrwjon.  (Flore*, 
A/<r/.  ii.  p.  513;  Sestini,  p.  176;  MiooiMt,  t.  p.  46, 
Suppl.  i.  p,  92  ; Murray*  Handbook  of  Sjxiin, 
p.  448.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
which  some  have  identified  with  flue-scar  t but 
which  ITkert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  370)  thinks  must  be 
■ought  to  the  W.  of  that  place.  (Ptol.  il  4.  § 12; 
Plin.  ii.  1.  a.  3.)  The  pretended  coins  of  this  town 
are  not  genuine.  (Flore*,  Med.  l.e.;  Sestini,  p.  78; 
Mionnet,  i.  p.  43,  Suppl.  i.  p.  40;  Sestini,  p.  78; 
Ukert,  L e.)  [T.  ILD.j 
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OSCELA.  [Letonto.  J 

OSCI  or  OPiCl  (in  Greek  always  'Orurer ; the 
original  form  of  the  name  was  OfSCUS,  which  was 
still  used  by  Ennius,  ap.  Vest.  ».  r.  p.  198),  a liathm 
of  Central  Italy,  who  at  a very  early  period  appear 
to  have  been  spread  over  a considerable  part  of  the 
peninsula.  So  tar  as  we  can  ascertain  they  were  the 
original  occupants,  at  the  earliest  time  of  which  we 
hare  anything  like  a definite  account,  of  the  central 
part  of  Italy,  from  CaSipaoJa  and  the  borders  of 
Latium  to  the  Adriatic;  while  ntt  the  S.  they  ad- 
joined the  Onotrians,  whom  there  is  good  rea.v>n  to 
regard  as  a Pehugic  tribe.  Throughout  this  extent 
they  were  subsequently  conquered  and  reduced  to 
subjection  by  tribes  called  Sabines  or  Sabel liana,  who 
issued  from  the  lufty  mountain  tract*  of  ihe  Apen- 
nines N.  nf  the  territory  then  occupied  by  the  Oncass. 
The  relation  between  tho  Sabdlinus  and  the  Often* 
is  very  obscure ; but  it  ia  probable  that  the  former 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  adapted  the 
language  of  the  conquered  people,  as  we  know  tliat 
the  language  both  of  Ute  Campanians  and  Snmnitea 
in  later  time*  was  Ocean.  (Liv.  x.  20  ) Whether  il 
remained  unmixed,  or  had  been  modified  ia  any 
degree  by  the  language  of  the  Sabel liana,  which  was 
probably  a cognate  dialect,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  as  ail  our  existing  monuments  of  tho 
language  are  of  a date  long  subsequent  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  conqumt.  The  ethnical  affinities  of  the 
Oscans,  and  tlieir  relations  to  the  Sahel  lien  and  <4  her 
races  of  Central  Italy,  have  been  already  considered 
under  the  article  Italia  ; it  only  remains  to  add  a 
few  wan  Is  concerning  what  is  known  of  the  Obcau 
language. 

Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked  that  “ the  Oscan 
language  is  by  no  means  an  inexplicable  mystery, 
like  the  Etruscan.  Had  a siugle  book  in  it  been 
preserved,  we  should  be  perfectly  able  to  decipher  it 
•*ut  of  iteelf.”  (Nieb.  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  Even  with  the 
limited  means  actually  at  our  command  we  are  able 
in  great  part  to  translate  the  extant  inscriptions  in 
this  language,  few  and  mostly  brief  as  they  are ; 
and  though  the  meaning  of  many  words  remain# 
uncertain  or  unknown,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at 
distinct  conclusions  concerning  the  general  character 
and  affinities  of  the  language.  The  Oscan  waa 
closely  connected  with  the  Latin;  not  merely  as  the 
Latin  waa  with  the  Greek  and  oilier  branches  of 
the  great  Indo-TeaUmic  family,  as  offshoot*  from 
the  same  original  stork,  bnt  as  cognate  and  nearly 
allied  dialect*.  This  affinity  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  grammatical  forms  and  inflectiuna  of  the 
language  not  lew  than  in  the  vocabulary  of  single 
worda.  The  Latin  was,  however,  in  all  probability 
a composite  language,  derived  from  a combination  <4 
this  Oscan  element  with  one  more  closely  akin  to 
the  Greek,  or  of  l'elasgic  origin  [Lath  m,  p.  137]  ; 
while  the  Oscan  doubtless  represents  the  language  <4 
Central  Italy  in  its  more  unmixed  form.  In  many 
case*  the  older  nud  ruder  specimens  of  the  l-atm 
retain  Oman  forms,  which  were  laid  aside  in  the 
more  refined  stage*  of  the  language  : Mich  is  tho 
termination  of  the  ablative  in  </,  which  i»  found  in 
the  Duilian  and  other  old  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
appears  to  have  been  universal  in  Oscan. 

The  few  notices  of  Oscan  words  which  have  turn 
preserved  to  os  by  Latin  writers,  as  Varro,  Festu*, 
&c.,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  language  ia  derived  from  extant 
inscriptions;  of  which  the  three  most  important  are  z 
1.  the  Tabula  Bautina,  a bronze  tablet  found  in  th« 
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neighbourhood  of  Bantia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia 
arul  Lucania,  and  which  refers  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  that  town  ; 2.  the  Cippus  Abellanus,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  found  at  Abcila  in  Cam- 
pania, and  containing  a treat/  or  agreement  between 
the  two  neighbouring  cities  of  Nola  and  Abel  la ; 
and  3.  a bronze  tablet  recently  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agnone  in  northern  Samnium, 
containing  a dedication  of  various  sacred  offerings. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  three  monuments  have 
been  found  in  nearly  the  most  distant  quarters  of 
the  Oscan  territory.  By  the  assistance  of  the  nu- 
merous minor  inscriptions,  we  may  fix  pretty  clearly 
the  limits  within  which  the  language  was  spoken. 
Tncy  include,  besides  Campania  and  Samnium 
Proper,  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  and  Frentani,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia.  No  inscriptions  in 
Oscan  have  been  found  in  Lucania  (except  imme- 
diately on  its  borders)  or  Bruttium,  though  it  is 
probable  that  in  both  of  these  countries  the  Sabellian 
conquerors  introduced  the  Oscan  language,  or  one 
closely  connected  with  it;  and  we  ore  distinctly 
told  by  Fe.*.t us  that  the  Bruttians  spoke  Greek  ami 
Oican.  (Feat.  p.  35,  M.)  We  learn  also  with  cer- 
tainty that  not  only  the  vernacular,  but  even  the 
official,  use  of  the  Oscan  language  continued  iu 
Central  Italy  loug  after  the  Roman  conquest.  Indeed 
few,  if  any,  of  the  extant  inscriptions  date  from  on 
earlier  period.  The  comic  poet  Titinius  alludes  to 
it  as  a dialect  still  in  common  use  in  his  time,  about 
».  c.  170.  (Fcst.  a.  r.  Optcum , p.  189.)  The  coins 
struck  by  the  Samuites  and  their  allies  during  the 
Social  War  (n.  c.  90—88)  have  Oscan  inscriptions ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  close  of  tliat  contest 
and  the  general  admission  of  the  Italiaus  to  the 
Roman  franchise,  Latin  became  universal  as  tbe 
official  language  of  Italy.  Oscan,  however,  must 
have  continued  to  be  spoken,  not  only  in  the  more 
secluded  mountain  districts,  but  even  in  the  towns, 
in  Campania  at  least,  until  a much  later  period  ; as 
we  find  at  Pompeii  inscriptions  rudely  scratched  or 
painted  oq  the  walls,  which  from  their  hasty  exe- 
cution and  temporary  character  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  existed  long  before  the  destruction  of  the 
city  in  x.  i>.  79. 

(Concerning  the  remains  of  the  Oscan  language 
see  Mommsen,  Voter- 1 talischen  Dialektc , 4 to.  Leip- 
zig, 1850;  Klenie,  rhilologische  A b/uuull  ungen, 
8ro  Berlin,  1839  ; and  Donaldson,  Varronianus, 
pp.  104—138.) 

We  have  no  evidence  of  the  Oscans  having  any 
literature,  properly  so  called  ; but  it  was  certainly 
from  them  that  the  Romans  derived  the  dramatic 
entertainments  called  Atcllanae,  a kind  of  rude 
farces,  probably  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  performances  of  Polcinello,  still  so  popular  at 
Naples  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  When  these  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  they  were  naturally  rendered 
into  Latin  : but  though  Strabo  is  probably  mistaken 
in  speaking  of  the  Fabulae  Atcllanae  of  his  day  as 
still  performed  at  Rome  in  Osfcan,  it  is  very  natnrul 
to  suppose  that  they  were  still  so  exhibited  in  Cam- 
pania as  long  as  the  Oscan  language  continued  in 
common  use  in  that  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233 ; 
concerning  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  see  Mommsen, 
l.  c,  p.  118;  Bernhardy,  RomiscJie  Literatur , p. 
378,  dtc.;  Muuk,  de  Fabuli*  Atellanis,  Lips. 
184ft)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSCINEIUM,  a name  which  appears  in  the  Je- 
rusalem Itin.  on  the  road  from  Vasatae  (Baza*)  to 
Elusa  (Eatae).  [Coawo;  Eli  hates.]  The  order 
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of  names  is  Vasatao,  Tres  Arbores,  Oscineium,  Sat- 
tium  or  Sotium,  and  Elusa.  Oscineium  is  marked  at 
tbe  distance  viii.  from  the  two  places  between  which 
it  lies.  D'Anville  finds  on  this  road  a place  named 
Etquies,  which  in  namo  and  position  agrees  pretty 
well  with  the  Oscineium  of  the  Itin.  [G.  L.] 
OSERIATES  (’O atplarts),  a tribe  of  Pannonia 
Superior,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dravus; 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  but  their  name. 
(PtoL  ii.  15.  § 2;  Plin.  iii.  28.)  [L.  S ] 

OSI,  a German  tribe  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
(Germ.  28,  43),  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Quadi,  in  a 
woody  and  mountainous  country.  But  their  national 
customs,  as  well  as  their  language,  were  those  of  the 
Pannonians.  They  were,  moreover,  tributary  to  the 
Quadi  and  Sarmatac.  The  exact  districts  tliev  in  • 
habited  cannot  be  determined,  nor  do  wo  know 
whether  they  had  migrated  iuto  Germany  from  Pan- 
nonia, or  whether  they  were  on  ancient  remnant  of 
Pannonians  in  those  districts.  [L.  8.] 

OSIANA,  a town  in  the  west  of  Cappadocia,  be- 
tween the  river  Halys  and  lake  Tati  a,  on  the  road 
from  Ancyra  to  Caesarea  (It.  Ant.  p.  206).  Its 
site  must  probably  be  looked  for  in  the  district  of 
Jurkup  or  Urrjub.  [L.  S.] 

OSISMI  or  OS1SMII  (’Otrlafiioi),  a Celtic  people 
who  joined  the  Veneti  in  the  war  against  Caesar, 
b.  c.  56.  (B.  G.  iii.  9.)  There  is  nothing  in 
Caesar  which  shows  their  position  furtlier  than  this, 
that  they  were  in  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 5)  makes  them  extend  as  far 
south  as  the  Gobaeum  headland,  and  ho  names  Vor- 
ganium  as  their  chief  city.  [Gobaeum.]  If  we 
accept  the  authority  of  Mela,  who  says  (iii.  6)  that 
the  island  Sena  (Se in)  is  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
the  Osismii,  this  will  help  us  to  determine  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Osismii,  and  will  confirm  the 
conjecture  of  Gobaeum  being  the  headland  called 
Rnz  Fomte,  which  is  opposite  to  the  small  island 
Sein,  or  as  it  is  improperly  called  Isle  des  Saint* ; or 
being  somewhere  near  that  headland.  In  another 
passage  (iii.  2)  Mela  makes  the  great  bend  of  the 
west  coast  of  GalliA  commence  where  the  limits  of 
the  Osismii  end:  “ ab  illia  enim  iterutn  adseptentri- 
ones  frons  littorum  respicit,  pert  i net que  ad  ultiinoe 
Gallirarum  gentium  Merinos.”  Pliny  (iv.  18) 
describes  this  great  peninsula  of  Bretagne  thus: 
“ Gallia  Lugdunensis  contains  a considerable  penin- 
sula, which  runs  out  into  the  ocean  with  a circuit  of 
625  miles,  beginning  from  the  border  of  the  Osismii, 
the  neck  being  125  miles  in  width:  south  of  it  are 
the  Nannetes.”  It  is  plain  then  that  Pliny  placed 
the  Osismii  along  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne, 
and  there  is  Mela’s  authority  for  placing  them  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula which  Pliny  describes,  may  be  determined  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  bay  of  St.  Brieuc  on  the  north 
to  Lorient  on  the  south,  or  rather  to  some  of  the 
bays  east  of  it,  or  MorbUian.  It  seems  a fair  con- 
clusion, that  the  Osismii  occupied  a large  part  of  like 
peninsula  of  Bretagne ; or  as  Strabo  (iv.p.  195)  says : 
“ Next  to  the  Veneti  are  the  Osismii,  whom  Pytheas 
calls  Timii,  who  dwell  in  a peninsula  which  runs 
out  considerably  into  the  ocean,  but  not  so  far  as 
Pytheas  says  and  those  who  believe  him.”  He  does 
not  tell  us  bow  far  Pytheas  said  that  the  peninsula 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  but  if  we  had  Pytheas’  words, 
we  might  find  that  he  knew  something  about  it. 
The  conclusion  of  D’Anville  is  justified  by  the  ancient 
authorities.  He  says : “ It'  seems  that  it  has  been 
agreed  up  to  the  present  time  to  limit  the  territory 
lit  2 
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ot  the  Owsraii  to  the  northern  coast  of  Baste  Brt - 1 
Urjne.  though  there  are  the  strongest  reason*  fur 
thinking  that  they  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
same  c ontinent  in  all  its  breadth  und  that  the  diwet* 
of  Qftitnper  was  a part  of  the  teriitnry  as  well  as  the 
diocese  of  Lean.'*  D'Anville  utmervea  that  there  is 
no  part  of  ancient  Gaul  the  geography  of  which  is 
iiioie  oWurt.  [G.  L.] 

OSMIDA  (’OffMlfto,  Scyh  p.  18),  a district  of 
Crete,  which  Mr.  Pashleys  nmp  place*  at  the 
sources  of  the  Aftgdlo-ptdamo.  (Hock,  Kreta,  voL 
i.  p.  396.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

O'SPHAGUS,  a branch  of  the  river  Erigui,  in 
Lynccsti*,  upon  which  the  cotisul  Sulpiciu*  pitched 
his  comp  in  the  campaign  of  l*.  C.  200  (Liv.  xxxi. 
39)  ; perhaps  the  same  as  the  Scheoatitsa,  an 
affluent  of  the  Erigon,  which  fall*  into  it  to  the  N. 
of  Bib  din.  [E.  B.  J.J 

OStjCIDATES,  one  of  the  people*  of  Aquitaniu 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  19).  He  mentions  Osqui- 
dates  Montani  and  Osquidatea  Cam  pest  res,  but  he  1 
enumerates  many  names  between  the  two.  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Cum  pities  did  not  border 
on  the  Montani, for  if  they  had,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  eumuernted  the  C win  pest  re*  immediately 
after  the  Montani  instead  of  placing  between  them 
tlie  names  of  eleven  people*.  Beside  this,  we  must 
look  fur  the  Montani  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the Campe*- 
trea  in  the  low  country  of  Aquitauia.  Tlwre  are  no 
means  fur  determining  the  position  of  either  the 
Montani  or  the  Campcatres,  except  from  the  resem- 
blance between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  names  in 
this  part  of  Gallia,  which  resemblance  is  often  very 
great.  Thus  D'Anville  suppose*  that  the  Osquhlates 
Montani  may  have  occupied  the  valley  of  Ossau, 
which  extends  front  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
Oleron,  on  a branch  of  the  A dour.  This  is  pro- 
bable enough,  but  hi*  attempt  to  find  a position  for 
the  Campestres  i*  unsuccessful.  [G.  L.] 

OSRHOK'NE,  a small  district  in  the  NW.  comer 
of  Mesopotamia  (taken  in  its  most  extended  *eo»e), 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  would  be 
more  correctly  written  Orrhocnc.  It  doe*  not  appear 
in  any  writer  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Auto- 
nine*,  and  is  not  therefore  mentioned  by  either 
Strabo  or  Ptolemy.  Pruoopitw  states  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  a certain  Games,  who  ruled 
there  in  former  times  ( Pert . i.  17);  and  Diou  Can* 
wus  declares  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  be- 
trayed the  Romm*  army  under  Crassua  was  Abeam* 
tlie  Oaroenkn  (xl.  19;  see  for  the  same  name,  Ixriii. 
18,  and  Ixxvii.  12.)  Again,  llerodian  calls  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  Umko  parts  Qirocni  (iii.  9,  iv. 
7,  vii.  1).  Aminiuuufl  write*  the  name  Osdrorue 
(xiv,  3,  8,  xxiv.  1).  The  name  prevailed  in  the 
country  as  late  as  the  seventh  century.  (Hiemcl. 
p.  713.)  In  the  Notitia  Impend.  Osruene  was 
placed  under  a “ Pracses  Provincial,"  and  appear* 
to  have  been  sometimes  included  in  Mesopotamia, 
sometimes  kept  separate  from  it.  (See  Justinian, 
Notit.  cit.  § 11  ; Joan.  Malala*,  xi.  p.  274,  ttL 
Bonn;  Nuria,  de  Epoch,  ii.  p.  110.)  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  correct  form  of  the  name  is  Orrhocnc; 
and  that  this  is  connected  with  the  Marrow fta  of 
laidonu.  (Stathm.  Partk.  1.;  and  see  Dion,  Ixriii.  2, 
for  the  name  of  Maitnu*.  a chief  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Aral**,  who  gave  himself  up  to  Trajan.)  Not  im- 
piwsiblv,  the  Omni*  of  Pliny  may  refer  to  the  same 
district,  (vi.  30.  119.)  [Kukmm.]  [V.] 

OSSA  ("Offot*,  Ptoh  iii.  13.  § 15),  a town  of  the 
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Biaaltae,  which,  before  the  annexation  of  Bisaltfa 
to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  from  the  fact  of  its  pos- 
sessing an  autonomous  coinage,  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
73.)  It  ha*  been  identified  with  Sokho,  • large  vil- 
lage on  the  S.  aide  of  the  Siyrita  mountain,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  are  found  on  the  burroonding 
heights.  Another  ancient  site  at  Ixikhand , on  the 
N.  r*Kid  from  Serves  to  Saloniki,  ha*  also  claims  l*> 
be  considered  the  repiewntativc  of  Oaru.  (Leake, 
North.  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  213,  233.)  [E.  U.  J.] 


OSSA  (*0<nr«),  n lofty  mountain  in  Tbwwaly  on 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  separated  from  Olympus  only 
by  the  narrow  vale  of  Tempo.  Hence  it  waa  *np- 
poed  by  the  ancients  that  these  mountain*  were 
once  united,  and  had  been  separated  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Herod.  vii.  129;  St  mb.  ix  pp,  430,  442; 
Lucan,  ri.  347;  Clandian,  Pnpt.  !*roserp.  iL  183.) 
Oasa  is  conical  in  form  and  baa  only  one  summit. 
Polybius  mention*  it  as  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains in  Greece  (xxxir.  10);  but  it  is  considerably 
lower  than  Olympus,  and  according  to  Ovid  even 
lower  than  Pelion.  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  441.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dodwell,  who  speak*,  however,  only  from 
ooujectare,  Ossa  i*  about  5000  feet  high.  To  the 
south  of  0**a  rises  Mt.  Pelion.  and  the  last  fall*  of 
the  two  mountains  are  united  by  a low  ridge. 
(Herod,  vii.  129.)  Olympus,  0»*a,  and  Pelion 
differ  greatly  in  character;  and  the  conical  peak, 
standing  between  the  other  two,  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  broad  majesty  of  Olympus,  and  the  ex- 
tended outline  of  Pelion.  The  length  of  Oaaa  along 
the  coast  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  80  stadia  (ix.  p. 
443).  It  is  hanlly  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
passages  in  the  poets,  in  which  0*sa  is  mentioned, 
along  with  Olympus  and  Pelion,  in  the  war  of  tl>e 
giant*  and  the  god*.  ( Hnm.  Od.  xi.  3 1 2 : Virg.  Geortj. 
i.  282,  See.)  The  modem  name  of  Ossa  is  Kissaro. 
(Holland.  Travels,  See.  vol,  ii,  pp.  3.  95;  Dodwell, 
Classical  Tour , vol.  ii.  p.  106;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  j.  p.  434,  vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  513;  Md- 
ufrrrs.  Me  wo  ire  sttr  le  Pelion  <t  f Ossa,  Paris, 
1853.) 

2.  A mountain  in  Elis  near  Olympia.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  817,  b.) 

OSSADIAE  (’OotrdBtai),  a people  who  dwelt  in 
the  Partjdb  along  the  hanks  of  the  Arcsines  (Che- 
tulb),  and  who  surrendered  themselves  to  Alexander 
the  Great  after  the  conquest  of  the  Malii  (Multan'). 
(Arrian,  vi.  15.)  [V.J 

OSSARE'NK  ( Qodapnrh.  PM.  v.  13.  § 9 ; Ta- 
aapiirh.  /ntvp.).  a canton  of  Armenia  situated 
on  the  banka  of  tie  river  Cyrus.  St.  Martin 
(Mem.  sur  l Armenie , v«*l.  i.  p.  81)  is  of  opinion 
tiiat  it  may  be  the  same  os  the  Gooarknr  of 
Strabo.  [R.  II.  J.) 

OSSET,  also  called  Julia  Const  ant  ia  (Plin.  iii.  3), 
u town  of  Baetica.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Bart  is,  and  opposite  to  Hispali*.  It  is  probably  the 
j modern  & Juan  de  Alfnrache,  near  Costello  de  la 
I Cuesto,  where  there  are  acme  Roman  remain*. 
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(Fiona*,  Etp.  S.  ix.  p.  106,  A fed.  ii.  p.  528;  Mion- 
not,  L p.  25;  Seatlni,  Afed.  Isp.  p.  79.)  [T.  11.  D.] 


OSSIGERDA  or  OSICERDA  ( O autiph,  PtoL  ii. 
6-  § 63),  a town  of  the  Edetaui  in  HUpania  Tsrra- 
conensi*.  It  was  a municipium  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Caesarangosta.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4,  who  calls 
the  inhabitants  (Awigerdenses.)  It  had  a mint. 
(Flam,  Med  ii.  p.  532,  iii.  p.  109  ; Mionmt.  i. 
p.  47,  Suppl.  i.  p.  95;  Sestiui,  p.  177.)  Ukert 
(voi.  ii.pt.  1.  p.  417)  identities  it  with  0jsera,  near 
Sorugasm.  [T.  II.  D.j 

OSS1GI  LACOrNICUM,a  town  on  the  border*  of 
Hispauia  Baetica,  at  the  place  where  the  Baetia 
enters  that  country  (Pliu.  iii.  3);  now  Marquis, 
where  tlwre  arc  Roman  ruins  and  inscriptions.  ( Flo- 
iw,  Etp.  S.  xii.  367,  r.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

OSSO'NOBA  (Otrodrofo,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §3),  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusitania,  between  the 
rivers  Tagus  and  Anas,  on  the  road  from  Ksuria  to 
Ebova  and  Pax  Julia.  (/<«*.  Aid.  pp.  418,  426.) 
[Li'srrAMLt,  p.  220,  a.]  It  is  the  same  town 
mentioned  by  Strabo  in  a corrupt  passage  (iii.  p. 
143),  by  Mela  (iii.  1.  § 6).  Pliny  (iv.  21.  s.  35),  and 
others.  Commonly  identified  with  Estop,  lying  a 
little  X.  of  Faro,  near  the  month  of  the  Stives, 
w here  Roman  ruins  and  inscriptions  arc  still  funnd. 
One  of  tlie  latter  has  HKSP.  uosox.  (Ukert,  vul.  ii. 
pt.  I.  p.  387.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSTEO'DES  (’0*tt t&hft),  a small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
W.  of  the  Aeolian  Islands.  Diodorus  tells  ns  that  it 
derived  its  name  (the  Bone  Island)  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Carthaginians  haring  on  one  occasion 
got  rid  of  a body  of  6000  turbulent  and  disaffected 
mercenaries  by  landing  them  on  this  island,  which 
was  barren  and  nuinhabited,  and  leaving  them  there 
to  perish.  (Diod.  ?.  11).  He  describes  it  as  situated 
in  tl>e  open  sea,  to  the  west  of  the  Lip&raean  or 
Aeolian  Islands;  a description  which  applies  only  to 
the  island  now  called  i'stica . The  difficulty  is,  that 
both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  distinguish  UsTICA  (Oo- 
o-tI>co)  from  Opcodes,  as  if  they  were  two  separate 
islands  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 17).  The 
former  writer  says,  M a Sol  ante  Ixxv.  M.  Osteodes, 
ciNitraqne  Paropinoa  Ustica."  But  as  there  is  in 
ftu  t but  one  island  in  the  open  sea  W.  of  the  Lipari 
Islands  (all  of  which  are  clearly  identified),  it  seems 
certain  that  this  must  have  been  the  Ostende*  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  afterwards  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Uatica,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  two  names 
led  the  geographers  to  suppose  they  were  two  distinct 
islands.  Mela  docs  not  mention  Unties,  but  notices 
Ost  codes,  which  he  reckons  one  of  the  Aeolian  group; 
and  its  name  is  found  also  (corruptly  written  Ostodft) 
in  the  Tabula,  but  in  a manner  that  affords  no  real 
clac  toils  position.  (MeL  ii.  7.  § 18;  Tab.  Pevt.) 

Vtiica  is  an  island  of  volcanio  origin,  about 
10  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  situated  about 
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40  miles  N.  of  the  Capo  di  Gallo  near  Palermo,  nnd 
60  miles  W.  of  Alicadi,  the  westernmost  of  the 
Lipari  Islands.  It  is  at  this  day  well  inhabited, 
and  existing  remains  show  that  it  must  have  been 
so  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  also.  (Snirth’s&ct/jr, 
p.  279.)  f K.  IL  B.) 

O'STIA  (Vhrrfa:  Etk.  OxticnMii  Ostia"),  a city 
of  Latiuiu,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  from 
which  position  it  derived  it*  name.  It  was  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a distance  of  16  mile*  from 
Rome,  by  tlie  road  which  derived  from  it  the  name 
of  Via  Otttensta.  {/tin.  Ant.  p 301.)  AH  an- 
cient writer*  agree  in  representing  it  a*  founded  by 
the  Roman  king  Ancns  Marciu* ; and  it  seems 
certain  that  it  always  retained  the  position  of  a 
c*dony  of  Rome,  and  was  at  no  period  independent. 
From  its  position,  indeed,  it  naturally  became  the 
port  of  Rome,  and  was  essential  to  that  city,  not 
<«ly  fur  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  naval  su- 
premacy which  it  liad  established  before  the  close  of 
the  regal  period,  but  for  securing  it*  supplies  of 
corn  and  other  imported  produce  which  wan  carried 
up  the  Tiber.  Aucus  Marcias  at  the  same  time  es- 
tablished salt-works  on  the  site,  which  for  a long 
time  continued  to  supply  both  Rome  itself  and  the 
neighbouring  country  in  the  interior  with  that  ne- 
cessary article.  (Liv.  i.  33;  Diony*.  iii.  44;  Cle- 
at* Hep.  ii.  3,  18;  Strmb.  v.  i».  232;  Flor.  i.  4; 
Kutrop.  i 5;  Feet,  p.  197.)  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  importance  of  0*tia  most  have  continued 
to  increase  with  the  growing  prosperity  and  power 
of  Rome ; but  it  ia  remarkable  that  we  meet  wilh 
no  mention  of  its  name  in  history  until  the  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War.  At  that  time  it  appear*  as 
a commercial  and  naval  station  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; and  was  not  only  tlie  port  to  which  the 
corn  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia  was  brought  for  the 
supply  of  Rome  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  the  field,  but  was  the  permanent  station 
of  a Roman  fleet,  for  the  protection  both  of  the 
capital,  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Italy. 
(Uv.  xxli.  1 1,  37,  57,  xxiii.  38,  xxv.  20,  xxvii.  22  ) 
It  was  at  tins  time  still  reckoned  one  of  the  M colo- 
nise mariti mac;”  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  im- 
portance in  relation  to  Rome,  it  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges; so  that  in  b.  c.  207,  when  the  other  maritime 
colonies  endeavoured  to  establish  a claim  to  ex- 
emption from  levin  for  military  service,  this  wo* 
allowed  only  in  the  case  of  Ostia  and  Antiam  ; the 
citizens  of  which  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to 
be  constantly  present  to*  a garrison  within  their  own 
wall*.  (Liv.  xxvii.  38.)  On  a subsequent  occa- 
sion (b.  c.  191)  they  attempted  to  extend  tbi*  ex- 
emption to  the  naval  service  also;  but  their  claim 
was  at  once  disallowed  by  the  *enate.  ( Id . xxxvi. 
3.)  Even  after  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
naval  power  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Ostia  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  the  usual  station  of  a Roman 
fleet:  and  in  B.  c.  67  it  was  there  that  a squadron, 
which  had  been  assembled  for  the  repression  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  was  attacked  by  the  pirates  them- 
selves, and  the  ships  either  destroyed  or  token. 
(C’*e  pro  Leg.  ManiL  12  ; Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  5.) 
O.-'lia  itself  also  suffered  severely  during  tlio 
civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  having  been  taken 
by  the  latter  in  u.  e.  87,  and  given  up  to  plunder 
and  devastation  by  his  soldiers.  (Appian,  R.  C.  i. 
67;  Liv.  EpiL  Ixxix;  Ore*.  ▼.  19,  Flor.  tii.  21. 
§12.). 

But  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  t!>e  Tiber,  as  the 
port  of  Rome,  secured  it  from  decay  s and  so  un- 
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portant  was  the  trade  of  Ostia  become,  especially  on 
account  of  the  supplies  of  com  which  it  furnished  to 
the  capital,  that  it  was  made  the  place  of  residence  of 
one  of  the  four  quaestors  of  Italy,  and  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  “ provinciae  qnaestoriae”  into  which  that 
country  was  divided.  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  8,  pro  Sett. 
17  ; Suet  Claud.  24.)  But  the  increasing  com- 
merce of  Ostia  rendered  its  natural  disadvantages 
as  a port  only  the  more  sensible;  and  there  can  be 
littlo  doubt  that  those  disadvantages  were  them- 
selves continually  increasing.  It  had  been  origin- 
ally founded,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  close  to  the 
muuth  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  is  now  distant 
above  three  miles;  and  the  process  of  alluvial  depo- 
sition, which  has  wrought  this  change,  has  been 
undoubtedly  going  on  throughout  the  intervening 
period  Hence  Strabo  describes  in  strong  terms  the 
disadvantages  of  Ostia  in  his  day,  and  calls  it  <(  a 
city  without  a port,  an  account  of  the  alluvial  depo- 
sits continually  brought  down  by  the  Tiber,  which 
compelled  the  larger  class  of  vessels  to  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  at  great  risk,  while 
their  cargoes  were  unloaded  into  boats  or  barges,  by 
which  they  were  carriod  up  the  river  to  Rome. 
Other  vessels  were  themselves  towed  up  the  Tiber, 
after  they  had  been  lightened  by  discharging  a port 
of  their  cargoes."  (Strab.  v.  pp.  231,  232.)  Diony- 
sius gives  a more  favourable  view,  but  which  does 
not  substantially  differ  from  the  preceding  account. 
(Dionys.  iii.  44.)  These  evils  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  and  among  the 
projects  ascribed  to  him,  was  one  for  forming  an 
artificial  port  or  basin  at  Ostia  (Pint.  Cat*.  58): 
but  this  was  neglected  by  his  successors,  until  the 
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increasing  difficulty  of  supplying  Rome  with  mm 
compelled  Claudius  to  undertake  the  work. 

That  emperor,  instead  of  attempting  to  cleanse 
and  restore  the  original  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth 
of  tho  Tiber,  determined  on  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  basin,  which  was  excavated  in  the  sea- 
shore about  two  miles  to  the  N.  of  Ostia,  and  which 
was  made  to  communicate  with  the  river  by  an  arti- 
ficial cut  or  canal.  This  port  was  protected  and 
enlarged  by  two  moles  projecting  out  into  the  sea,  so 
as  to  enclose  an  extensive  space,  while  in  the  interval 
between  them  a breakwater  or  artificial  island  was 
thrown  op,  crowned  by  a lighthouse.  (Dion  Cass, 
lx.  11;  Suet.  Claud.  20;  Plin.  ix.  6,  xvi.  40.  s.  76; 
Juv.  xii.  75—81.)  This  great  work  was  called  the 
Portub  Augusti,  on  which  account  its  construction, 
or  at  least  commencement,  is  by  some  writers  re- 
ferred to  the  emperor  Augustus  ; but  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  this  ; and  Dion  Cassius  distinctly  assigii9 
the  commencement  as  well  as  completion  of  it  to 
Claudius.  Nero,  however,  appears  to  have  put  tha 
finishing  hand  to  the  work,  and  in  consequence 
struck  coins  on  which  he  claims  it  for  his  own. 
(Eckhel,  voL  vi.  p.  276.)  After  this  it  was  con- 
siderably augmented  by  Trajan,  who  added  an  inner 
basin  or  dock,  of  a hexagonal  form,  surrounded  with 
quays  and  extensive  ranges  of  buildings  for  maga- 
zines and  storehouses.  This  port  was  called  by  him 
POKTCS  Tkajani  ; and  hence  we  afterwards  meet  in 
inscriptions  with  the  **  Port  us  Augusti  et  Tnjani," 
and  sometimes  “ Portus  uterque  ” in  the  same  sense. 
(Juv.  1.  c.,  et  SchoL  ad  loc. ; Uruter,  Inter,  p.  308. 
10,  p.  440.  3.)  At  the  same  time  he  enlarged  or 
repaired  the  artificial  channel  of  communication  wilk 
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A A.  Main  channel  of  the  Tiber.  I 

U.  Ilight  arm  of  ditto,  the  Foua  T raj  ana,  now  | 
called  Fiurmcino. 

C.  Fiunir  Mot  to,  dry  bed  of  ancient  couric  of  the  t 
Tiber.  1 


D.  Modern  village  of  Oitta, 
K.  limns  of  ancient  Ostia. 

F.  Portut  Augusti. 

G.  Pnrtus  Trajani. 

H.  Insula  Sacra. 
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♦he  Tiber,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  Fossa 
Tkajana.  and  is  undoubtedly  the  saute  which  still 
exists  under  the  name  of  Fiumicino , and  forms  the 
right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  separates 
about  a mile  and  a half  above  the  site  of  Ostia. 

The  new  port  thus  constructed  soon  gave  rise  to 
the  growth  of  a new  town  around  it,  which  was 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Portus  Ostirnsis, 
sometimes  also  Portus  Urbis  or  Portus  Romae,  but 
more  frequently,  at  least  in  later  times,  simply 
Portus.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed  more  par- 
ticularly for  the  importation  of  corn  for  the  supply 
of  the  capital,  an  object  of  which  the  importance 
became  felt  more  and  more,  as  the  population  of 
Koine  continued  to  increase,  while  it  became  more 
absolutely  dej*>ndent  upon  foreign  produce.  The 
adjoining  district  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
was  portioned  out  among  a body  of  colonists  before 
the  time  of  Trajan  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  222)  ; and  a new 
line  of  rood  was  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  from  Romo  to  the  new  port,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Via  Portuensis.  In  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  city  of  Port  ns  was  erected  into  an 
episcopal  see  (Anastas.  Pit.  Silvestr.  34) ; and  the 
same  emperor  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls  and 
towers,  which  are  still  in  considerable  pail  extant 

Meanwhile  Ostia  itself  was  far  from  sinking  into 
decay.  Repealed  notices  of  it  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  Roman  Empire  show  it  to  have  been 
still  a flourishing  and  populous  city,  and  successive 
emperors  concurred  iu  improving  it  and  adorning  it 
with  public  buildings,  it  was  particularly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  Hadrian  (Grutcr,  Inter,  p.  249.  7) 
and  Septimius  Severua,  numerous  inscriptions  iu 
honour  of  whom  have  been  discovered  among  its 
ruins.  (Nibby,  IHntomi , vol.  ii.  pp.  434,  468.) 
Aurelian,  also,  we  are  told,  adorned  it  with  a Forum, 
which  bore  his  name,  and  which  was  decorated  by 
his  successor  Tacitus  with  100  columns  of  Numidic 
marble.  (Vopisc.  AureL  45;  Tac.  10.)  The  exist- 
ing remains  confirm  the  inference  which  we  should 
draw  from  these  accounts,  and  show  that  Ostia  must 
liave  continued  to  be  a flourishing  town  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  far  superior  in 
the  number  and  splendour  of  its  public  buildings  to 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Portus.  Rut  the  security 
of  the  latter  place,  which  was  well  fortified,  while 
Ostia  was  wholly  unprotected  by  walls  (Procop. 
B.  G.  i.  26),  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Portus  ; and  the  artificial  port  seems  to 
have  obtained  an  increasing  preference  over  the 
natural  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Rutilius  says  that  in 
his  time  (about  a.  d.  414)  the  left  arm,  or  main 
channel  of  the  river,  was  so  obstructed  with  sand  as 
to  be  wholly  deserted  (I tin.  i.  181)  ; but  this  would 
appear  to  t*  an  exaggerated  statement,  as  Procopius 
more  than  a century  later  describes  them  as  both 
navigable  (Procop.  I c.).  Ostia  was,  however,  in 
his  day  already  in  a state  of  great  decay,  and  the 
road  which  led  from  thence  to  Rome  (the  Via  Os- 
tiensi*)  was  neglected  and  abandoned,  while  the  Via 
Portuensis  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  was  still 
the  scene  of  considerable  traffic.  The  importance  of 
Portus  became  more  developed  when  Rome  itself 
became  exposed  to  the  uttacks  of  hostile  barliarians. 
In  a.  i>.  409  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  himself 
master  of  the  poit,  and  with  it  of  the  stores  of  com 
for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  which  compelled  the 
senate  to  capitulate  on  the  terms  that  he  chose  to 
dictate  (Zositn.  vi.  6);  and  again  during  the  wars 
vf  Bclisarius  and  Vitigcs  (iu  537)  the  Gothic  king, 
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by  making  himself  master  of  Port  ns,  wns  able  to 
reduce  liis  adversary  to  severe  digress  (Procop. 
B.  G.  i.  26,  &c.).  The  decline  of  Ontia  continued 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages  : in 
827  it  is  described  as  altogether  in  ruins,  and  the 
continued  incursions  of  the  Saracens  throughout  that 
century  seem  to  have  completed  its  desolation. 

But  meanwhile  the  artificial  ports  of  Claudius 
and  Trajan  were  beginning  in  their  turn  to  suffer 
from  the  deposit  of  sand  which  is  constantly  going 
on  along  these  shores;  and  no  attempt  being  made 
in  these  ages  of  confusion  aud  disorder  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  tlrey  were  both  gradually  filled 
up  so  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  useless.  In  the 
10th  century,  the  port  of  Trajan  w as  already  reduced 
to  a mere  lake  or  jkjoI,  altogether  cut  oft'  from  the 
sea,  and  only  commuuicating  by  a ditch  with  the 
Tiber.  (Ugbelli,  Italia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  134.)  The 
consequence  was  that  for  a time  the  trade  was  again 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  left  arm  of  the  river; 
und  the  modem  Ostia,  where  a castle  or  fort  had 
l>ecn  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  a little  above 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  became  again  for  a 
period  of  some  centuries  the  landing-place  of  tra- 
vellers and  the  port  of  Rome.  It  was  not  till  1612 
that  Pope  Paul  V.  once  more  caused  the  canal  of 
Trajan  to  be  restored  and  cleared  out,  and  continued 
to  the  present  line  of  sea-coast,  where  a small  port 
culled  Fiumicino  was  constructed ; and  from  this 
time  the  whole  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Tit»er  with 
Rome  (which  is  however  but  inconsiderable)  has 
been  confined  to  this  arm  of  the  river.  The  main 
channel,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  completely 
neglected,  has  become  so  obstructed  with  sand  near 
the  mouth  as  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 

The  modem  village  of  Ostia  U a very  poor  place, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  but  retains  little  more 
than  50  permanent  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  salt-works,  its  climate 
in  summer  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  mins  of 
the  ancient  city  begin  about  half  a mile  below  it, 
and  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  a 
space  of  near  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  and  a mile 
iu  breadth.  Though  extensive,  they  are  for  the  niret 
part  in  a very  dilapidated  and  imperfect  state,  so  as 
to  have  little  or  no  interest  as  architectural  monu- 
ments; but  among  them  maybe  distinctly  traced 
the  remains  of  a theatre,  a temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  forum,  with  several  of  the  public  buildings 
that  surrounded  it ; and  near  the  Torre  Bovacciana , 
close  to  the  Tiber,  are  the  ruins  of  buildings  that 
appear  to  indicate  this  as  the  site  of  the  actual  port 
or  emporium  of  Ostia  in  the  imperial  period.  The 
great  number  and  beauty  of  the  statues  and  other 
works  of  art,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  excavations  carried  on  at  successive  periods  on 
the  site  of  Ostia,  are  calculated  to  give  a high  notion 
of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  mins  of  Portus,  which  are  also  very  consi- 
derable, are  of  an  entirely  different  character  from 
those  of  Ostia.  They  are  found  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  about  2 miles  from  the  present  line  of 
.sea-coast  at  Fiumicino,  and  are  still  known  as  Porto  ; 
while  the  inner  basin  of  Trajan,  the  hexagonal  form 
of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced,  though  it  is  in 
great  part  filled  with  sand,  is  still  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  11  Troiano.  The  quays  of  solid 
masonry  that  surrounded  it  are  still  well  preserved ; 
while  extensive,  though  shapeless,  masses  of  mins 
adjoining  it  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  maga- 
zines and  storehouses  attached  to  the  |>ort.  The 
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remains  of  the  part  of  Claudios  are  lest  distinct ; the 
line  of  the  moles  which  bounded  it  may,  however,  be 
traced,  though  they  are  altogether  buried  in  wind  ; 
the  tower  of  the  lighthouse  or  Pharos  was  still  visible 
in  the  15th  century,  when  the  ruins  were  visited 
and  described  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  but  has  now  entirely 
disappeared.  A considerable  part  of  the  ancient  walla 
with  which  the  city  was  fortified  by  Constantine  is 
still  visible;  they  were  strengthened  with  towers, and 
closely  resemble  in  their  style  of  construction  the 
older  portions  of  those  of  Rome. 

Between  the  site  of  Ostia  and  that  of  Partus  is 
the  island,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  tbo  Tiber, 
which  u about  3 miles  in  length  by  2 in  breadth. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Insula  Sacra,  an 
appellation  first  given  to  it  by  l*rocopiu»,  who  de- 
scribes it  in  detail  ( B . G.  i.  26).  The  origin  of  the 
epithet  is  unknown,  hot  it  appeal*  to  have  been  in 
Christian  times  regarded  as  consecrated,  having  been, 
according  to  Auaataaius,  bestowed  by  Constantine 
npon  the  church.  It  w described  in  exaggerated 
terms  by  a writer  of  the  5th  century  (Aetbicus, 
Cosmoijr.  p.  716,  ed.  CironoY.)  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  whence  he  says  it  was  termed  4‘  Libnnus 
Almae  Veneris:”  but  iu  spring  it  is  still  covered  with 
fine  pastures  abounding  with  beautiful  flowers.  The 
formation  of  this  island  obviously  dates  only  from  the 
construction  of  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  now 
known  as  H Fiumicino,  which,  as  already  shown,  is 
probably  wholly  artificial.  No  writer  before  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire  alludes  to  more  than  one  month 
of  the  river. 

The  topography  of  Ostia  and  Fortns,  and  the 
vicissitudes  and  changes  which  the  two  ports  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  have  undergone,  are  fully  traced, 
and  the  existing  ruins  described  in  detail,  by  Xibby 
(Dintomi  di  Roma,  voL  ii.  pu  426 — 474, 602 — 660); 
os  well  as  by  Prcllcr,  in  the  Berichte  der  Sdchtischcn 
GcxcUaehaJX  for  the  year  1 849  (pp.  5 — 38).  The 
preceding  plan  is  copied  from  one  given  by  the  latter 
writer.  [E.  II.  B.] 

OSTIAEI,  OSTIDAMNII.  Stephanus  (a.  r. 
'(hrriwvtt)  has  preserved  a notice  of  a Gallic  people 
whom  he  deserbes  "u  it  nation  on  the  western 
Ocean,  whom  Artemidorus  names  Coadtii,  and  1'y- 
thcas  names  Ostiaei.”  Strabo  (p,  63)  observes  of 
Pythcos  that  what  he  says  of  tho  Ostiaei  and  the 
parts  beyond  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Scythia,  is  all 
false.  Whether  false  or  true,  wo  learn  from  Strabo 
that  Pytfaeas  spoke  of  the  Ostiaei  of  Gallia ; and  we 
can  safely  infer  that  Pytheas  placed  them  on  the 
wad  coast  of  Gallia  opposite  to  Britain.  A passage 
of  Strabo  has  been  cited  under  Osikuii,  in  which  it 
is  stated  of  the  OsismU  that  Pytheas  named  them 
Timii.  Ukert  ( Gallic*,  p,  336)  purpoees  to  change 
oD*  Tiptour  in  this  jwasage  of  Strabo  into  ots 
'rUmaiout.  The  propwal  is  reasonable.  The  text 
of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt  here.  These  Ostiaei 
of  Pytheas  can  be  no  other  than  the  Orismii. 

Eratosthenes  mentioned  a people  of  Gallia  named 
Ostidamnii  on  the  west  coast  of  Gallia.  He  also 
spoke  (Stnib.  p.  64)  of  the  promontory  of  the  Oa- 
tidainuii  which  is  called  Calbium.  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne.  The 
Ostiaei,  Ostidamnii,  Osismii  ore  evidently  the  same 
people.  [G.  L.] 

OSTIPPO,  a free  city  of  Iiispanut  Bactica,  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Astigi  (Plin.  iiL  1,  s.  3),  and  on 
the  road  from  II  is  pa!  is  to  Cordub%.  (It  in.  Ant. 

p.  411.)  It  has  not  liven  satisfactorily  identified, 
but,  according  to  Ukert  (voL  ii.  j*t,  1.  p-  360),  it 
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must  probably  be  sought  in  the  neigbbourhotvl  of 
the  modern  Fcijt i.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSTHA  (*0<rrpa:  Kth.  Ostranns),  a town  of 
Umbria,  in  the  district  once  occupied  by  the  Seoocras 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (Plin.  iiL 
14.  ».  19;  PWL  iii.  1.  § 51),  but  of  very  uncertain 
site.  [Umbria].  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSTRACPNA  (’Otrrpojri'nj,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 12; 
Plin.  v.  12.  a 14;  Ostraoena  It  Anton,  p.  152), 
was  a military  station  in  Lower  Aegypt.  east  of  the 
Delta  proper,  and  situated  on  the  read  from  Rhino- 
corurn  to  Pelusium.  From  the  route  of  Vespasian, 
on  his  return  from  Alcxandreia  to  Palestine  iu 
A . r».  69,  as  described  by  Josephus  (Ii.  Jud.  iv.  11. 
§ 5).  Ostracina  appears  to  have  been  one  day’s 
march  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Co&ius  in  tlie 
Arabian  hills,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
lake  SerboruA  It  was  destitute  of  wells,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  by  a canal  from  the 
Delta.  (Comp.  Martian.  CapeUa,  c.  6.  [W.  B.  D.] 
OSTIIACPNA,  a mountain  on  the  road  from 
Mantineia  to  Methydrium.  [Mantixf.ia,  p.  262,  b.] 
OSTUDIZUS  (also  written  Oatidizus  and  0»to- 
dlzus,  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  137,  230,  322  ; and  in  Hilar, 
viii.  p.  1346,  Ustudizuni),  a town  in  Thrace,  on  thu 
road  from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople.  [T.H.D.] 
OSTLTR,  a town  of  S{iain,  not  mentioned  in  any 
ancient  writer,  but  which  appears  upon  coins. 
There  is  still  a place  called  Ostur  near  rifcwn  in 
Valencia,  which  has  some  Roman  ruins,  and  which 
abounds  with  acorns, — the  figure  of  which  al*o  ap- 
pears upon  the  coins.  (Florez,  Med.  ii.  p.  535, 
iii.  p.  1 13;  Sretini,  p.  179;  Ilionnet,  i.  p.  47,  SnppL 
i.  p.  95,  ap.  Ukert.  volti.  pt.  1.  p.  416.)  [T.H.D.l 
OTADINI  (’flraSijrol,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 10),  a British 
tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in  the 
province  of  Valentis,  lying  S.  of  the  Boderia  es- 
tuary, or  Firth  of  Forth , diown  to  the  river  Tyne; 

| and  therefore  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Haddington , 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  the  greater  part  of  North  - 
umber  fond.  Their  chief  cities  were  Curia  and 
Bremonium.  [T.  II.  D.] 

OTE'NE  ('flrrjvh,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 9,  where  the 
reading  u incorrect),  a canton  of  Armenia, 

separated  from  Atropatene  by  the  river  Arnxeo, 
(Plin.  vL  16)  St.  Martin  ( Mem.  tur  f drntoue. 
voL  i.  p.  86)  identifies  it  with  the  province  known 
to  the  native  geographers  by  the  name  of  Oudi,  or 
what  is  now  culled  Kura  bugh,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Araxca.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OTESIA,  a town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  known  only 
from  the  mention  of  the  Otcsiiu  by  Pliny  (iii.  15. 
a 20)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Eighth 
Region.  But  an  inscription  given  by  Cluvmus 
makes  mention  of  the  “ Respublica  Otcsinorum 
and  it  is  probable  that  Airuola  ai>d  'Opr icia,  which 
are  found  in  Phlegon  among  the  towns  of  the  same 
part  of  Italy,  are  only  corruptions  of  the  sane  name. 
(Phlegon,  Macrob.  1;  CIumt.  Itul.  p.  282.)  l.s 
site  ia  wholly  uncertain.  [E.  IL  B.] 

OTHRYS  (^  *O0pur),a  lofty  chain  of  mountains* 
which  shuts  in  the  plain  of  Tbsasaly  from  the  south. 
It  branches  off  from  Mount  Tymphrestus,  a sum- 
mit in  the  range  of  Pindua,  and  nuns  nearly  due 
east  through  Phthiotis  to  the  sea  coast,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  waters  wliich  flow  into  the  Penvins  from 
those  of  the  Spcrcheiua.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  432,  433; 
comp,  llcrod.  viL  129  ; Plin.  iv.  8 a 15.)  On  its 
northern  side,  many  oflVhoots  extend  into  tlie  plain 
of  PharsalQA  It  is  lofty  and  covered  with  wood, 
whence  the  putts  give  it  the  epithet  of  “ nivalis" 
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(Vtrg.  Aen.  rii.  675)  and  44  nemerosus*  (Lucan,  vi.  ] 
337).  It  is  now  usually  called  (jura,  from  a Urge 
Tillage  of  tliis  name  upon  its  sides;  but  its  highest  | 
summit,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  this  village,  is  : 
named  Jeracovouni , and  is  5669  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  subsoil  of  the  whole  range  is 
a limestone  of  various  and  highly- inclined  strata 
occasionally  mixed  with  iron  ore,  amyanthe  and 
asbestos.  (Leake,  Sorthem  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  17, 
voL  iv.  p.  330,  scq.;  Journal  of  Geogr.  Society, 
vol.  Tii.  p.  92.) 

OTIS,  a town  on  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon, 
just  above  the  commencement  of  tho  Babylonian 
Marshes.  ( IMin.  v.  26.)  (V.] 

OTTOROC  OKRAS  (’ Orrepoit^ar,  Plot.  vi. 
16.  §§  2,  3),  the  E.  termination  of  the  Kmodi 
N'Hitrti.  This  is  an  exam  (do  of  a Sanscrit  word 
which  has  been  preserved  in  Ptolemy's  geography, 
as  it  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  L'ttarttkuru 
of  the  44  Mahibhiruta,"  or  the  highland  of  the  happy 
Indian  Hyperboreans,  who  lived  there  sheltered  from 
the  cold  blasts,  about  whom,  under  the  name  of 
Attacorju,  as  Pliny  (vi.  20)  relates,  a certain 
Amnmetua  wrote  a book.  Ammianus  (xxiiL  6.  § 
65),  copying  Ptolemy,  has  OptraoCAKKA,  and 
Oroaios  (i.  2)  Ottorogorraa.  The  sacred  race  of 
men  living  in  the  desert  of  whom  Ctesias  (/r«/.  8,  ed. 
Bibr)  speaks,  belong  to  this  imaginative  geugraphy, 
which  saw  in  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Hima- 
laya the  cloven  habitation  of  the  Gods  and  of  the 
Blessed.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  § 5,  viii. 
24.  § 7)  there  was  a people  of  tire  Ottoroconae,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name,  to  the  E.  of  the  Casii 
Montes,  or  mountains  of  Katchgar;  as  the  city  is 
ooe  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded  astronomical 
observation*,  having  almost  14  hrs.  45  min.  in  its 
longest  day,  and  being  7 hrs.  E.  of  Alexandras, 
there  must  have  been  some  real  locality  bearing 
tliis  name,  which  must  be  assigned  to  E.  Thibet. 
(Lassen,  Jm L Alt.  voL  i.  pp.  511,  847.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
OVILABA  ( Welt  on  the  river  7Vo*»»),  a towu  of 
Noricurn,  ou  the  road  from  Laureacum  to  Augusta 
Viudelieorom.  (//in.  Ant.  ppi  235,258,277;  Tab. 
/Vut.,  where  it  is  called  Oviha.)  It  is  said,  accord- 
ing to  an  inscription,  to  hare  been  a Roman  colony 
under  the  name  of  Aurelia  Antoniniana.  (Mucbar, 
Eoricum,  i.  pp.  217, 238, 266,  Ac.,  285,  &c.)  [L.S.J 
OXEIAE.  fEcutWADEa  ] 

OXIA  PALLS,  a lake  which  was  farmed  by  two 
very  large  rivers,  the  Araxatrs  (Joxartca)  and 
I>rmas  (pirobably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy,  vi.  12.  § 
3),  at  the  foot  of  the  Sogdii  Montes.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6.  § 59.)  This  has  been  supposed  to  inti- 
mate, though  very  vaguely,  the  formation  of  the 
Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for 
identifying  it  with  the  hike  of  KaraJctml  to  the 
SSK.  of  Bokhara,  formed  by  the  Zar-aftkan  or 
**  gold-BCatteriug **  river  of  Samarcand,  called  also 
the  Kohik,  or  more  correctly  the  river  of  the  Koh- 
ak  or  “ hillock/*  This  river  b the  Polythene! os, 
which,  according  to  Aristobulus  ( ap . Slrab.  xi.  p. 
518),  traversed  Sngdiaca,  and  was  lost  in  the  sands; 
while  Q.  Curt ius  (rii.  37)  describes  it  as  entering 
a cavern  and  continuing  its  coarse  under  ground, 
though  it  really  discharges  itself  into  this  lake, 
which  the  Usbaks  call  Iknghie,  the  Turkish  word 
for  "sea."  The  Greeks  translated  the  indigenous 
name  S»ghd — the  valley  of  which  is  one  of  the  four 
Parulbes  of  the  Persian  poets  — into  that  of  Poly- 
timetm,  **  the  very  precious,** — an  epithet  which  it 
well  deserves  frum  lit*  benefits  it  showers  upon  this 
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region,  the  plain  of  Bokhara,  famed  for  its  gigantic 
melons.  Ptolemy  (vi.  12.  § 3),  if  a correction  be 
mode  in  his  latitudes,  which  are  uniformly  put  loo 
far  forward  to  the  N , gives  the  Oxiaxa  Pall** 
(’Afsuuri)  Atfi.)  its  true  position  between  Xariaspa 
and  Tritnctra  (Balkk  and  By  Lund).  **  From  the 
mountains  of  the  Sogdii,**  says  that  geographer, 
"descend  several  rivers  with  no  name,  but  which 
are  confluents  ; one  of  these  forms  the  Oxiana  J'a- 
lua.”  The  Sogdii  Montes  of  Ptolemy  are  the 
Atferah  mountains,  by  which  the  volcanic  chain 
of  the  Thian-Schan  is  prolonged  to  the  W.  be- 
yond the  N.  and  S.  break  of  Bohr,  and  KtvrvyrL 
It  is  singular  that  Ptolemy  docs  not  connect  tho 
Polytimetua  with  hb  Oxian  lake,  but  mentions 
it  (vi.  14.  § 2)  as  one  of  the  river*  discharging 
itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Oxns  and 
Jaxartcs.  Pliny  knows  nothing  of  the  Polyti- 
metus;  and  his  Oxi'S  Lacus  (vi.  18,  xxxi.  39; 
Solin.  49)  b either  the  crescent-shaped  lake  of 
Sirikol,  on  the  Bami  Ihmya,  or  “ terraced  roof 
of  the  world,”  near  the  pas*  of  Pamir,  from  which 
the  infant  Amu  [Oxvi]  bsues,  or  eon  e other 
Alpine  lake  in  the  Bohr  chain,  from  which  this 
river  derives  most  of  its  waters.  The  matches  of 
the  Ma&sagetae,  into  which  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus 
(i.  202)  flows,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  40 
channels,  indicate  some  rag  no  notion  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  531),  when  he  blames  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  ami  Callbtheiww,  about  the  40 
channels  of  the  Araxes,  also  (p.  512)  asserts  that 
some  of  the  Masisageue  live  in  marshes  formed  by 
rivers  and  in  islands;  adding  (p.  573)  that  this  dis- 
trict b flooded  by  the  Araxes,  which  is  divided  into 
many  channels,  of  which  only  one  discharges  iUclf 
into  the  sea  of  Hyrrania,  while  the  others  reuch 
the  Northern  Ocean.  It  b surprising  that  Strabo 
does  not  give  to  this  river  of  the  country  of  the  Ma»- 
sagetae  (which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks)  the  name  of  Jaxartcs,  which 
he  mentions  so  often  (pp.  507,  509,  51 1,  517,  518), 
and  carefully  distinguishes  (pp.  527 — 529)  from 
the  Araxes  of  the  Matieni,  or  Armenian  river,  which 
was  known  to  Heca  taros  (/>.  170).  Strabo  (p, 
513)  as  well  as  Herodotus  (i,  202)  allude  to  the 
seals,  with  the  skins  of  which  the  natives  clothe 
themselves , and  it  b well  known  that  these  animals 
are  found  in  the  Sea  tf  Aral  as  well  as  in  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  lakes  Baikal  and  Oron;  for  these  aiul 
other  reasons  it  would  seem  that  both  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  were  acquainted  with  that  series  of  lagoons 
from  which  the  Sea  of  Aral  baa  been  formed.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Buyer  {Acta  Pttrop.  vol.  i.  p. 
398)  and  «f  D'Anville,  who  {Carte  du  Maude  dee 
Greet  et  dee  Bothnia  t,  1 763)  designates  the  Aral 
by  these  words, 44  Paludes  recipient  e*  Amxcn  a pud 
Herodotum.”  With  Herodotua  all  this  network  of 
lagoons  forms  a basin  of  tlie  interior,  while  Strabo 
connects  it  with  the  N.  Ocean,  directly,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  Hyrranian  era,  and  the 
channel  by  which,  according  to  tire  systematic  ros- 
mogra pliers  of  Alcxandrcia,  thb  sea  was  united  to 
the  Ocean.  It  must  be  observed  that  Strabo  distin- 
guishes clearly  between  the  single  month  of  the 
Araxes  of  the  Masaagetac  (Jaxartes)  and  the  nume- 
rous channels  which  go  directly  to  the  N.  Ocean. 
Thb  statement  acquires  great  importance  as  imply- 
ing tradition*  of  a channel  of  communication  between 
the  waters  of  the  Aral  and  the  1*7  Sea;  a com- 
munication which  probably  to>-k  place  along  that 
remarkable  depression  of  5°  of  longitude  in  length, 
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in  a directkrti  from  8W.  to  NE.,  from  (he  Aral  to  the 
*»  embouchure"  of  the  Obi.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  this  depression  is  an  immense  number  of  chains  of 
small  lakes, communicating  with  each  other,  arranged 
in  a circular  form,  or  like  a necklace.  Theae  lakes 
are  probably  the  traces  of  Strabo's  channel.  The 
first  distinct  statement  of  the&u  of  Andy  described 
as  a v»»t  and  broad  lake,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the 
riecr  Ural  or  Jaik,  occurs  in  Menander  of  Const  an- 
bople,  surnarued  the  “ Protector,"  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Maurice.  (MenamL  Hist.  Legal. 
B*trbarorvm  ad  Rj/manos,  pp.  300,  301,  €19,  623, 
628,  ed.  Bonn,  1829).  But  it  is  only  with  the 
scries  of  Arab  geographers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
must  be  placed  Kl-lstachry,  that  any  pxwitivc  infor- 
mation upon  the  topography  of  these  regions  com- 
mence*. (Humboldt,  Asia  Ccnlralc,  yoL  ii.  pp. 
121-364  ) [E.B.J.] 

OXIl  MONTES  (vd  dpi?,  PtoL  vi.  12. 

ss  i,  ■»>. » chain  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Oxu-h  and  Jaxartcv,  in  a direction  from  SW.  to  NE., 
and  which  separated  .Scythia  from  Sogdiana  They 
are  identified  with  the  metalliferous  group  of  As- 
ferah  and  Akiagk — the  Botom,  Botm , or  BoUan 
(“Mont  Blanc")  of  Edrisi  (cd.  Jaubcrt,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  198 — tOO).  The  Oxi  Hm.»  of  Strabo  (*flfoi» 
ittTpa  p.  517),  which  be  also  calls  the  hill-fort  of 
Arimaxes  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  11),  lias  been  identified 
by  Droyaen,  as  quoted  by  Thiriwall  {Ilist.  of 
Greece.  VoL  vi.  p.  300),  with  the  pass  of  Kvlugha 
or  Derbendy  in  the  Kara-tagh,  between  Kish  and 
Hissar ; but  as  it  is  called  the  rock  of  the  Ox  us,  it 
must  l»e  looked  for  on  that  river,  and  is  probably 
Aw rg turn- Tippa  on  the  Amu.  (Wilson.  Ariana, 

р.  167;  Ritter,  Krdkunde,  vol.  vii.  p.  734;  Hum- 
boldt, Asia  CentraUy  vol.  it  pp.  18 — 20.)  [E.B.J.] 

OX  INKS  ('OfiKijf),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  {Peripl.  p.  14)  be- 
tween Heracleia  and  Phylliuni,  and  according  to 
Mxrcwuius  (p.  70)  90  stadia  to  the  north-east  of 
Cape  Poeidium.  (Comp.  Anonym.  Peripl.  p.4,  where, 
as  in  Arrian,  its  name  is  Oxiuas.)  It  is  probably 
the  modern  TsharuL  [L.SJ 

OXI  Nil  IS.  [Atmncx.] 

OXTHKACAE  ('O^fyowu,  Apptan,  B.  IHsp.  j 

с.  58),  a town  of  the  Lusitani,  and  according  to  1 

A | pi  an  tlie  largest  they  bad;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
bv  any  other  author.  [T.  H.  D.J 

' OXUS  (6  'flfot,  Polyb.  x.  48  ; Strab.  i.  p.  73,  xi. 
pu.  507,  509,  510,  513,  514,  516—518  ; PtoL  vi.  9. 

1,  2.  10.  §§  1.2. 11.  §§  1—4,  7.  12.  §§  1,4. 14. 
^§1,2,  14.  18.  § 1 ; Agathcm.  ii.  10;  Arrian,  A nab. 
iii.  28,  29,  30,  iv.  15,  viiu  10,  16;  Plut.  Alex.  57; 
Dionys.  747;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  § 6 ; Plin.  vi.  IS  ; 
Q.  Curt.  vii.  4.  5,  10;  Aimn.  Mure,  xxxiii.  6.  § 52),  a 
river  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  course  of  which  there  ap- 
pears a considerable  discrepancy  between  the  states 
ments  of  ancient  and  modem  geographers.  Besides 
affirming  that  the  Ox  us  flawed  through  Hyrcsuia  to 
tlie  Caspian  or  Ilyreani&n  sea,  Strabo  (ix.  p.  509) 
adds,  upon  the  authority  of  Arislobulus,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  that  it  was  navi- 
gable, and  that  by  it  much  valuable  merchandise  was 
conveyed  to  the  Hy  teaman  sea,  and  thence  U»  Albania, 
and  by  the  river  Cyrus  to  the  Euxine.  Pliny  (vi. 
19)  also  quotes  M.  Varro,  who  says  that  it  was 
ascertained  at  the  lime  when  Potnj/eius  was  carrying 
on  hostilities  in  tlie  Ea  t against  Mithridates,  that  a 
journey  of  sereu  days  from  the  frontier  of  India 
brought  the  traveller  tu  the  Icarus,  which  flowed 
into  the  Oxus;  the  voyage  continued  along  that 
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river  into  the  Caspian,  and  across  it  to  the  Cyme, 
from  whence  a land  journey  of  no  more  than  five 
days  carried  Indian  merchandise  to  Phaais  in  Pont  us. 
It  would  appear  (Strab.  L c.)  that  Patnxles,  tlie 
admiral  of  Setoucus  and  Antiocbus,  had  navigated 
the  Caspian,  and  that  the  results  of  his  observations 
were  in  perfect  accord  with  these  statements.  With 
such  definite  accounts  mistake  is  almost  impossible; 
yet  the  country  between  tlie  Caspian  and  the  Oxus 
has  been  crossed  in  several  directions,  and  not  only 
has  tlie  Oxus  been  unseen,  but  its  course  has  been 
ascertained  to  take  a direction  to  the  XW.  instead 
uf  to  the  SW.;  and  it  flows  not  into  the  Ca-pian,  but 
the  sea  of  AraL  Sir  A.  Barnes  (Trartls  in  Bt>- 
khaniy  voL  ii.  p.  188)  doubts  whether  the  Oxus  could 
indeed  have  had  any  other  than  its  present  course, 
for  physical  obstacles  oppose  its  entrance  into  the 
Caspian  S.  of  tlie  bay  of  Balkan,  nod  N.  of  that 
point  its  natural  receptacle  is  the  Aral;  and  that 
this  has  been  the  case  for  nine  centuries  at  leant 
there  is  the  evidence  of  Ibn  Haukil  (Istaohry). 

( Oriental  Geography,  p.  239,  ed.  Ouselv,  Lond.«nv 
1800.)  Singularly  enough,  Pomponius  MeU(L  c.) 
describes  very  concisely  the  course  of  the  Oxus 
almost  as  it  is  known  at  present.  “ Jaxartn  et 
Ox  as  per  deserts  ficythiae  ex  Sugdianonim  region! • 
bus  in  Svihicum  sinum  exeunt,  ille  *uo  funte  grand  is, 
hie  incursu  aliorutn  grand inr  ; et  aliquandin  ad 
occasum  ab  orients  current,  juxta  Dallas  primum 
inflectitar  : cvrsvque  ad  SeplrntrioHcm  cvnrerso 
inter  Araard os  et  Paeeiras  os  apierit." 

The  coarse  of  the  Oxua  or  Itjikotm,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  works  which  treat 
upon  its  basin,  or  Amu  Dcryd,  as  the  natives  on 
ita  banka  call  it,  whether  we  consider  the  Badak- 
chan  bianch  or  Kokeha  to  be  its  source,  or  that  which 
rises  in  the  Alpine  lake  of  Sir-i-kol,  on  the  snow- 
cuvered  heights  of  the  T artaric  Caucasus  of  Pamir . has 
a direction  from  SE.  to  N W.  Tlie  volame  of  its  waters 
takes  the  same  course  from  37°  to  40°  laL  with  great 
regularity  from  Khoondooe  to  Chadris.  About  the 
parallel  of  40°  tlie  Oxus  turns  from  8SE.  lo  NNW  , 
ami  its  waters,  diminished  by  the  numerous  channel* 
of  irrigation  which  from  tlie  days  of  lierodolus  (iii. 
1 1 7)  have  been  1 he  only  means  of  fertilising  tlie  barren 
plains  of  Khttwism,  reach  the  Aral  at  43°  40'. 
Uaanert  (vol.  iv.  p.452)  and  others  have  «eu  iu  the 
text  of  potnpooius  Mela  a convincing  proof  that  in 
hia  time  the  Oxua  had  no  longer  communication  with 
the  Caspian.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  commerce  of  India  by  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus 
bad  ceased  in  the  little  interval  of  time  which  sepa- 
rates Mela  from  Strabo  and  M.  Varra  Besides,  the 
stutemrnt  of  tlie  ltum.ni  geographer  remains  singu- 
larly isolated.  Ptolemy  (L  c.),  less  than  a century 
sifter  Mela,  directs  the  Caspian  again  from  E.  to  W. 
into  the  Caspian.  Tier  lower  course  of  the  river,  far 
from  following  a direction  from  S lo  N.,i>  represented, 
in  the  ancient  maps,  which  are  traced  after  Ptolemy# 
positions,  a*  flowing  from  ENE-— WSW.  But  a 
more  convincing  proof  has  tieen  brought  forward 
by  M.  Jaubert  {Mem.  sur  I'Ancien  Centra  de  l ‘Oxus, 
Jo um.  Asiatique,  Dec.  1833,  p.  498),  who  op-pones 
the  authority  uf  ILundallah,  a famous  geographer  of 
the  14th  century,  whom  he  calls  the  Persian  Era- 
tobtlicnea,  who  asserted  that  while  one  branch  of  the 
Oxus  had  its  debouch®  into  the  sea  Khotcarcxm 
(Aral),  there  was  a branch  which  ponual  a W.  course 
to  the  Caspian.  It  should  be  observed  that  Jcnkiti- 
son (Purchas,  vol. iii.  p 236;  Hakluyt, voLL  p.36S\ 
who  \ idled  the  Caspuan  in  1559,  also  says  that 
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tlw  Oxua  formerlj  fell  into  the  gulf  of  Balkan , lie 
i«  the  Author  of  the  story  that  the  Turkoman*,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  diminution  of  it*  water*  in  the 
upper  part  of  it*  course,  dammed  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Evidence  still  more  positive  of  the  u de- 
bouch©" into  the  Caspian  of  a considerable  river 
which  ia  now  dry,  is  afforded  by  observation*  on  the 
Boa-coast,  particularly  in  the  Bag  qf  Balkan,  The 
earliest  of  these  is  the  survey  of  that  bay  by  Captain 
Wowiroofie,  in  1743,  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah,  who 
lays  down  the  **  embouchure  " of  a river  which  he 
was  Wld  was  the  Ox  us.  (Han  way,  Trap,  vol  i.  p. 
130.)  The  accuracy  of  hi*  survey  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  more  elaborate  investigations  of  the 
Russian  surveyors,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied 
in  the  Periplu*  of  the  Caspian  compiled  by  Eichwaid 
(Aite  Geogr.  d.  Casp.  Metres,  Berlin,  1838),  and 
iLcms  leave  no  doubt  that  a river,  which  could  have 
Leon  no  oilier  titan  the  Ox  us,  formerly  entered  the 
Caspian  at  the  SE.  of  the  Bay  qf  Balkan  by  two 
branches  ; in  one  of  these  there  are  still  pools  of  water ; 
the  other  is  dry.  How  far  they  may  be  traceable 
inland  is  yet  to  be  ascertained ; but  enough  baa  been 
determined  to  justify  the  belief  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  the  Ox  us  was  a channel  of  communication  be- 
tween India  and  W.  Asia.  The  ancients  describe 
Alexander  as  approaching  the  river  from  Bactra, 
which  was  distant  from  it  400  stadia ; their  estimate 
is  correct,  and  there  are  no  fables  about  the  breadth 
of  tiie  river.  Arrian,  who  follows  Aristobulus,  says 
that  it  was  6 stadia.  The  very  topography  of  the 
river's  lunik  may  almost  be  traced  in  Curtius ; for 
there  are  low  and  ppaked  hillocks  near  that  passage 
of  the  Oxua,  while  there  are  none  below  Kile/.  He 
add*  that  the  Oxua  was  a muddy  river  that  bore 
ranch  slime  along  with  it ; and  Barnes  (vol.  H.  p.  7) 
found  that  one-fortieth  of  the  stream  is  clay  suspended 
ia  water.  Polybius’  (L  c.)  statement  about  the  im- 
petuous course  of  the  river  and  of  it*  falls  is  untrue, 
a*  its  channel  is  remarkably  free  frum  rocks,  rapids, 
and  whirlpools.  He  has  a strange  story  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  Aspasii  enter  Hyrcania,  either 
under  the  vault  formed  by  the  fell  of  tlie  waters 
(comp.  Strab.  p.  510),  or  over  its  submerged  stream. 
It  is  still  a popular  belief  that  the  waters  of  the  Aral 
pass  by  a subterraneous  channel  to  the  Caspian.  At 
Kara  Goombus,  where  the  caravans  halt,  between 
the  two  seas,  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  is* 
heard  rushing  beneath.  (Burn©*,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.) 
The  conclusions  to  which  You  Humboldt  (.4#ie  Cen- 
tral*, vol.  ii.  pp.  162 — 197)  arrived  as  to  the  phy- 
sical causes  which  may  have  interrupted  the  connec- 
tion between  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxua  are  giren 
in  the  article  Jaxartzs.  For  all  that  concerns 
the  modern  geography  of  the  Larin  of  the  Oxus 
the  travels  of  our  countrymen,  to  whom  we  owe 
most  of  our  real  knowledge  of  these  countries, 
should  be  consulted — Elpbiratone,  Burma,  Wood, 
aud  Lord.  Professor  WiUon  (Ariana,  pp.  142  — 
145)  1ms  treated  tilts  long-vexed  question  with 
great  ability,  and  shown  that  there  is  every  reason 
for  believing  the  statements  of  the  ancients  that 
the  Oxua  was  once  the  great  highway  of  nation*, 
and  gave  an  easy  access  to  the  great  A ralo- Caspian 
basin.  [E.  B.  J.j 

OXYBII  (‘Oftfffnw),  *'  a part  of  the  Ligyes,"  as 
Stephanus  says  («.  0.),  on  the  authority  of  Qua- 
drat us.  Strabo  (p.  185)  terminates  bis  description 
of  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensia,  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds from  weal  to  cast,  by  mentioning  the  liarbour 
Oxybius,  so  called  from  the  Oxybii  Ligyes.  The 
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Oxybii  were  a Ligurian  people  on  the  south  coa*t  of 
Gallia  Xarbanensi* ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  their 
position  precisely.  They  were  west  of  the  Var  and 
not  far  from  it,  and  they  were  near  to  or  bordered 
on  the  Dociates.  The  Oxybii  had  a town  Acgitna, 
but  its  position  is  unknown.  A brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  people  is  written  under  Dkciatks. 
Pliny  (iii.  c.  4)  planes  the  Oxybii  east  of  the  Ar- 
genteua  river  (Argents)  and  west  of  the  Deciates. 
The  Oxybii,  therefore,  occupied  the  coast  east  from 
Fr^jus  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  Deciates,  who 
bad  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  the  For.  An- 
tipulis  (Antibes)  was  in  the  country  of  the  De- 
dal c*.  [G.  L.] 

OXYDRACAE  (’OfoSpairoi),  a great  nation  of 
the  Panjab,  who,  with  the  Malli,  occupied  the  banka 
of  the  Hydaspes  and  Acerines,  and  utremiouriy  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  Alexander  through  their  coun- 
try. It  was  a common  belief  of  the  ancients,  that 
it  was  in  a battle  with  theae  people  that  Ptolemy 
saved  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Soter.  (Steph.  B.)  Arrian,  liowever, 
transfers  the  story  to  the  siege  of  the  Malli  (Mul- 
tan), where  Alexander  was  In  imminent  danger  of 
his  life  and  was  severely  wounded  (vL  11).  The 
name  is  written  in  different  ways  by  different 
writers.  Thus  Strabo  writes  it  Sydracae  (xv.  p. 
701),  in  which  Pliny  concurs  (xu.  6),  who  makes 
their  country  the  limit  of  Alexander's  advance  east- 
ward ; in  Diodorus  they  appear  under  the  form  of 
Syracusae  (xvii.  98);  lastly,  in  Orosius  as  Saba- 
grae  (iii.  19).  The  name  is  clearly  of  Indian  ori- 
gin ; hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Pott,  that 
the  titles  commencing  in  this  maimer  represent  the 
Hellenued  form  of  the  Sanscrit  Cm  thro  (king)  cor- 
responding with  the  Zend  Csatkra.  (Pott,  Ftym. 
Forsch.  p.  lxvii.)  [V.J 

OXYDRANCAE  (*0 (vbpaynai),  a tribe  of  an- 
cient Sogdiana,  appear  to  hare  occupied  the  district 
to  the  N.  of  the  Oxus,  between  that  river  and  the 
Jaxartea.  (Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 4.)  [V.] 

OX  YM  AG  IS  ('Of^uryiv,  Arrian,  Indie.  4),  a 
river  which  Bowed  into  the  Gauges,  according  to 
Arrian,  iu  the  territory  of  the  Pualac.  The  same 
people  Are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  19)  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  2.  § 15)  under  the  name  of  Pas*alae;  and  may 
be  identified  with  the  Sanscrit  Punkah,  and  as 
dwelling  near  Canjacubga,  in  the  plain  country  be- 
tween tiie  Samoa  and  the  Gauges.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  the  river  fsunutti,  which 
ha*  been  doubtless  Graecixed  into  Oxuinagis.  The 
Sanscrit  appellation  means  u abounding  in  sugar- 
cane," which  applies  perfectly  to  the  land  through 
which  it  flows.  (Cf.  Ritter,  A sum,  ii.  p.  647 ; 
Schwanbeck,  F ragm.  Megasthenis,  p.  28.)  [V.] 

0XYSE1A  (’0(omi«),  a town  of  Thessaly, 
situated  on  the  Ion,  a tributary  of  the  Pencil!*,  and 
perhaps  the  capital  -of  the  Talares,  occupied  pro- 
bably the  valley  of  Miritsa.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  us  distant  120  stadia  from  Axoru*.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  327 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv. 
p.  279.) 

OX\RYXCHUS  ('O^upvyxot,  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
812;  Pud.  iv.  5.  § 59;  Steph.  B.  $.  r.;  Amm.  Mure, 
xxii.  16;  Oxyrinchum,  It.  Anton,  p.  157.  ed.  Par- 
they:  Eth.  'OfypvyxfTijs),  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  Nomua  Oxyrynchites,  in  Lower  Aegypl.  The 
appellation  of  the  nonie  and  its  capital  wa*  derived 
from  a fish  of  tho  sturgeon  species  (Accipmser 
Siurio,  Linnaeus;  Athcn.  vii.  p.  312),  which  wa*  au 
object  of  religious  worship,  and  bad  a temple  dedi- 
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cutwl  to  it  (Aelian,  Hitt  .4«.  x.  46;  Plot.  T*.  et 
Osir.  c.  7.)  The  town  stood  nearly  opposite  Cyno- 
pnlis,  between  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Juaeph-canal,  lat  28°  6'  N.  At  the  tillage  of  Bel- 
nrjtfh,  which  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  Oxyryn- 
i bus,  there  are  aou>o  remains  — broken  columns  and 
cornices  — of  the  ancient  city  (Jumard,  Detcript 
tie  f Egypt*,  vol.  ii.  ch.  16.  p.  55  ; Champullian, 
r Egypt*,  vol,  i.  p.  30.1,  seq.);  and  a single  Corin- 
thian column  (Dfnon,  F Egypt*,  pi.  31),  withoot 
Inarm  or  volutes,  partly  buried  in  the  sand,  indicates 
a structure  of  a later  period,  probably  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  Oxyrynchua  became  the  site  of  an  epis- 
copal see,  and  Apollonius  dated  from  thence  an 
epistle  to  the  Council  of  Scleuceia  (Epiphan.  Havre*. 
lxxiii.)  Koman  coins  were  minted  at  Oxyryncbos 
in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  ( 1.)  Ha- 
drian, with  the  reverse  of  Pallas,  holding  in  her  right 
hand  a statuette  of  Victory,  in  her  left  a spear;  or, 
(2.)  Sernpia  holding  a stag  in  his  right  hand.  (3.) 
Antoninus,  with  a reverse,  Pallas  holding  in  her 
right  hand  an  axe,  in  her  left  a statuette  of  Victory. 
(Kckhel,  vol  iv.  p.  112.)  [W.  B.  P.] 

OZK'NE  ( O^rTj,  PeripL  if.  Erythr.  c,  AS,  ed. 
Mttllcr),  the  principal  emporium  of  the  interior 
of  the  district  of  W.  India  anciently  called  Limyrica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  tlutt  it  is  t lie  Sanscrit  Vj- 
jaini,  the  present  Oujein.  This  place  is  held  by 
all  Indian  authors  to  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  and 
a royal  capital, — as  Ptolemy  calls  it,— the  palace  of 
a king  T butanes  (rii.  1.  § 63).  We  know  for 
certain  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Vikr.unaditya, 
who  in  b.  c.  56  expelled  the  Sacae  or  Scythians 
from  his  country,  and  founded  the  well  known  Indian 
aera,  which  has  been  called  from  this  circumstance 
tlie  Saca  aera.  (Lassen,  dr  Pmtap.  p.  57 ; Bolden, 
Alt*  IruL  i.  p.  94;  Bitter,  v.  p.  486.)  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  states  that  great  variety  of  com- 
merce was  sent  down  from  Ozene  to  Barygaza 

{Le-y.  . IV.] 

OZOGARDANA,  a town  in  the  middle  of  Meso- 
potamia. recorded  by  Ammianns,  in  his  account  of 
the  advance  of  Juliunus  through  that  country  (xxiv. 
e.  2).  He  states  that  the  inhabitants  preserve 
there  a throne  or  seat  of  judgment  which  they  say 
belonged  to  Trajan.  The  same  story  is  told  in  al- 
most the  same  words  by  Zosimos  of  a place  he  calls 
Zaraganlia  (iii.  15).  The  place  cannot  now  with 
certainty  be  identified ; but  Manncrt  thinks  it  the 
same  as  shortly  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Pa- 
co ria,  from  1' .virus  (v.  2.  p.  241);  and  Rcdchard 
holds  it  to  he  the  same  as  la  or  lzanucsopolis  (the 
present  HU).  [ V.J 


P. 

PACATIANA.  [Phrygia] 

PACHN AMU'NIS  (nax**^™.  or  IIax»'«o- 
p own,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 50 ; Hicrocles, 

p.  724),  the  principal  town  of  the  Sebennytic  nome 
in  the  Acgyptian  Delta,  lat.  31°  6'  N.  It  stood  on 
the  eastern  share  of  the  hake  Bute*,  and  very  near 
the  mudera  village  of  Handahur.  (Champullioo, 
f Egypt*,  vol.  ii.  p,  206.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PACHY'Nt*S(ndxw,'0,s  Capo  Passaro),  a cele- 
brated promontory  of  Sicily,  forming  the  extreme 
8K.  point  of  the  whole  island,  and  one  of  the  three 
promontories  which  were  supposed  to  hare  given  to 
it  the  name  uf  Trinacria.  (Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  479,  Met  I 
xiii.  725;  Dionye.  Per.  467 — 472;  Scyl  p.  4.  § 13; 
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Pol.  i.  42;  St  mb.  vi.  pp.  265,  272.  Ac.;  Plin.  ui.  8. 
a.  14;  PtoJ.  iii.  4.  § 8;  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 15.) 

All  the  ancient  geographers  correctly  describe  it 
as  extending  out  towards  the  S.  and  E.  so  as  to  be 
the  point  of  Sicily  that  was  the  most  nearly  opposite 
to  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  the  southernmost  point  of  the  whole  island. 
The  headland  itself  is  not  lofty,  but  formed  by  bold 
projecting  rocks  (project*  srtm  Pachyni,  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  699),  and  immediately  off  it  lies  a small 
rocky  island  of  considerable  elevation,  which  apprmra 
to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  forming  the  ac- 
tual promontory.  This  explains  the  expression  uf 
Nonnas,  who  speaks  of  “ the  island  rock  of  tin*  sea- 
girt Pachynua."  ( IHongt.  xiii.  322.)  Lycophron 
also  has  a similar  phrase.  (Ain r.  1181.) 

We  learn  from  Cicero  (Terr.  v.  34)  that  there 
was  a port  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
promontory  to  which  he  give*  the  name  of  Partus 
Pachyni:  it  was  here  that  the  fleet  of  Verms  was 
stationed  under  hia  officer  Cleomenes,  when  the  news 
that  a squadron  of  pirates  was  in  the  neighbouring 
Port  of  Ulysses  (Port us  Odysarar)  caused  that  com- 
mander to  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  Thw 
Port  of  Ulysses  is  otherwise  unknown;  but  Ptolemy 
gives  the  name  of  Promontory  of  Ulysses  ('OJoweel* 
&*pa,  Ptol.  iii  4.  § 7 ) to  a point  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  island,  a little  to  the  W.  uf  Cape  Parhynus.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  Port  us  Pachyni  waa 
the  one  now  called  Porto  di  Palo,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  promontory,  while  the  Partus  Odvsseae 
may  be  identified  with  the  small  bay  or  harbour  of  La 
Harm  about  6 miles  distant.  There  are,  however, 
several  rocky  coves  to  which  the  name  of  porta  may 
be  applied,  and  the  determination  must  therefore  be 
in  great  measure  conjectural.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  pp. 
181,185,186.)  The  convenience  of  this  port  at  the 
extreme  SE.  point  of  the  island  caused  it  to  be  a fre- 
quent place  of  rendezvous  and  station  for  fleets  ap- 
proaching Sicily;  and  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  Carthaginian  commander  Bo- 
rn i I car  appears  to  have  taken  np  his  post  in  the  port 
to  the  W.  of  tlie  promontory,  while  the  Human  fleet 
lay  immediately  to  the  N.  of  it.  fLiv.  xxiv.  27, 
xxv.  27,  xxx vi.  2.)  * [E.  IL  B ] 

PACTO'LUS  (noaroiAdj),  a small  river  of  Lydia, 
which  flows  down  from  Mount  Tmotus  in  a northern 
direction,  and,  after  passing  on  the  west  of  Scudix, 
empties  itself  into  the  Hennus.  (Herod,  v.  101  ; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vi.  2.  § 1,  vii,  3.  § 4,  Age*,  i.  30; 
Strab.  xii.  pp.  5 >4,  521,  xiU.  p.  625,  foil.;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 6;  Plin.  v.  30.)  In  ancient  times  the  Pactolus 
bad  carried  in  ita  mud,  it  is  said,  a great  quantity  of 
small  ] articles  of  gold-dust,  which  were  carefully  col- 
lected, and  were  believed  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
immense  wealth  pneneased  by  Croesus  and  his  an- 
cestors ; but  in  Strabo’s  time  gold-dust  was  uo  lunger 
found  in  it.  The  gold  of  this  river,  which  was  hence 
called  Cliryaorrhoas,  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  poets. 
(Soph.  PhiL  392 ; Diouys.  Perieg.  831 ; Horn.  Hymn, 
in  Del.  249;  Yirg.  Aen.  x.  142  ; Horst.  Ej*xi  xv. 
20;  Ov.  Met  xi.  85,  &c.;  Scnec.  J'hoen.  604;  .lu- 
wn.  xiv,  298;  Silius  It.  i.  158.)  The  little  stream, 
which  is  only  10  feet  in  breadth  and  scarcely  1 foot 
deep  still  carries  along  with  it  a quantity  of  a red- 
dish mud,  and  is  now  called  Samba t.  [L.  S.] 

PACTYK  (Ilcurr&ft  Herod.  vi.  36;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  331),  a town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  on  tho 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  36  staha  fr<>m  Cardia, 
whither  Alcibiadea  retired  after  tlie  Athenians  had 
1 for  the  second  time  deprived  him  of  the  command. 
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(TKod.  xxJi.  74  ; Nepos,  Ale.  7 ; cf.  Plin.  ir.  18  ; 
Scy  1.  p.  28.)  Per  hap*  St.  George.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PACT  VICE  (naxTuorij),  a district  of  North- 
Western  Indio,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
p-«se.  must  have*  been  nearly  the  some  as  the  modern 
Kashmir,  bat  probably  extended  westward  across  the 
Indus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  with  that  amount 
of  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  almost  all  that  he 
relates  of  the  far  East.  Thus  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
produce  of  the  ditTi*rent  satrapies  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, Psctyioe  is  reckoned  after  Bsctriana,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Armenians,  which  gives  it  an  extent 
too  far  to  the  W.  (iii.  93).  Again,  in  his  account  uf 
the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  mention*  the  Pac- 
tyes  in  connexion  with  the  Sagartii,  and  places  them 
under  the  command  of  a Persian  (vii.  67).  And  in 
the  subsequent  description  of  the  funner  people,  be 
states  that  their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Pactyes  (vii.  83).  Evidently,  therefore,  he  here 
imagines  the  oountry  and  the  people  to  have  occu- 
pied a district  to  the  N.  and  NE.  of  Persia.  Again, 
Herodotus  stales  (iii.  102)  that  the  bravest  of  the 
Indian  tribes  are  those  who  are  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  CflBpatyrus  and  Pac- 
tyice;  and  he  connects  the  same  two  placets  together 
where  he  states  (iv.  c.  44)  that  tlse  celebrated 
voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda.  which  was  promoted 
by  Darrius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  commenced  from 
the  same  localities.  Now  we  know  that  Uecataetu 
(«/>.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  placed  Caspatrrus  in  the 
Country  of  the  Gandarii  (Fra gin.  p.  94,  ed.  Klau- 
sen);  hence  the  strong  inference  that  Pactyice  was 
part  of  Gandarica,  if  not,  as  Larcher  has  supposed, 
actually  the  same.  [_V.J 

PACYKIS.  [Cabcixa  3 
PAD ALL  [ Inina,  p.  50,  b.] 

PADAUGUS  (ria3ap7of,  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  39),  a 
small  stream  of  Persia,  which  appears  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the  present  AbusAtr.  It 
is  not  possible  to  identity  this  and  some  oilier  names 
mentioned  by  Arrian  from  the  Journal*  of  Ncarchus, 
owing  to  the  physical  changes  which  have  token 
place  in  the  coast 'line.  fV.J 

PADINUM,  a town  of  Gallia  Clspodana,  known 
only  from  Piiuy,  who  meutiuos  the  Pod  mates  among 
the  municipis  of  that  region  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20). 
But  he  affords  os  no  clue  to  its  position.  Cluvor 
would  identify  it  with  Bondmo,  between  Ferrara 
and  Mirandofa , but  this  is  a mere  conjecture. 
(Unver.  /to/,  p.  282.)  (E.  H.  B.] 

PADUS  ((lifos:  A;),  the  principal  river  of 
Northern  Italy,  and  much  the  largest  river  in  Italy 
altogether.  Hence  Virgil  calls  it  “ fluviorum  rex  * 
(Georg.  i.  481),  and  Strabo  even  erroneously  terms 
it  the  greatest  river  in  Europe  after  the  Danube. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  204.)  It  has  its  sources  in  the  Monte 
Vimt,  or  Mous  Ve*uliiR,  one  of  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Western  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  16.  *.  20;  Mel.  ii.  4. 
§ 4).  and  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic  has  a coarse 
of  ab>ive  400  miles.  Pliny  estimates  it  at  300 
Ibunan  miles  without  including  the  winding*,  which 
arid  about  88  more.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  Both 
statements  are  beneath  the  truth.  According  to 
inudem  authorities  its  course,  including  its  windings, 
is  calculated  at  380  Italian,  or  475  Homan  miles. 
(Kainpoldi,  Du.  Topoyr.  d Italia,  vol.  iii.  p.  284  ) 
Alter  a very  short  course  through  a mmiutain 
Talley  it  descends  into  the  plain  a tew  miles  from 
Salttzzn,  and  from  thence  fl.<ws  without  interruption 
through  a plain  or  broad  level  valley  all  the  way  to 
the  sea.  Its  course  from  Solano,  as  for  as  Chi- 
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rosso  (through  the  district  of  the  ancient  Vagi- 
enui  and  Taurini),  is  nearly  NE  ; but  after  rounding 
the  bills  of  the  Munftrrai , it  turns  due  E.,  and 
pursues  this  course  with  but  little  variation  the 
whole  way  to  the  Adriatic.  The  great  plain  or 
valley  of  the  Po  is  in  fact  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant physical  features  of  Italy.  Bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Alps,  and  on  the  & by  the  Apennines, 
both  of  which  ranges  have  in  this  part  uf  their 
course  a general  direction  from  W.  U>  E.,  it  forms  a 
gigantic  trough-like  basin,  which  receives  the 
whole  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  the  northern  ones  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  as  Pliny  justly  observe*  (f,  c-X 
there  is  hardly  any  other  river  which,  within  the 
same  space,  receives  so  many  and  such  important 
i tributaries.  Those  from  the  north,  on  its  left  bank, 
are  the  must  considerable,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  Alps;  and  many  of  these  form  exten- 
sive lakes  at  the  points  where  they  first  reach  the 
plain ; after  quitting  which  they  are  deep  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  though  in  some  cases  still  very  rapid. 
Pliny  states  that  the  Ptedus  receives  in  all  thirty 
tributary  rivers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  he 
reckons  as  such ; he  himself  enumerates  only  seven- 
teen; but  this  number  can  be  increased  almost  in- 
definitely, if  wo  include  smaller  streams,  'ilia 
principal  tributaries  will  be  here  enumerated  in 
order,  beginning  from  the  source,  and  proceeding 
along  the  left  bank.  They  are  : I.  the  Clusius 
(CAiusoftc),  not  noticed  by  Pliny,  bat  the  name  of 
which  is  found  in  the  Tabula  ; 2.  the  Dueua, 
commonly  called  Duria  Minor,  or  Dora  Riparia  ; 
3.  the  Stcha  (Stora);  4.  the  Orgus  ( Oreo );  5. 
the  Ditiua  Major,  or  Bautica  ( Dora  liaUea\  one 
of  the  greater  of  mil  the  tributaries  of  the  Padua  ; 
6.  tiie  bssiTBs  (Serin)  ; 7.  the  Ticixus  (Tiemo), 
flowing  from  the  Lucas  Vcrbanua  ( Logo  Maggiort); 
8.  the  Lamiikk  or  Lambiius  (Lambro),  a much  less 
considerable  stream,  wml  which  dues  not  rise  in  the 
high  Alps;  9.  the  Addua  (Adda),  fluwing  from 
the  Lucu*  Laiius  or  higo  di  Como;  10.  the  Oluits 
(Oglio),  which  flows  from  the  Lucus  Sebinu*  (Logo 
tf  Iseo ),  and  briugs  with  it  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Mela  (Mtlia)  and  Clusius  (CAtese);  11.  the 
Mtxclira( Mmcio),  flowing  from  the  Logo  di  Garda, 
or  Locus  Beiiacos.  Below*  this  the  Po  cannot  be  said 
to  receive  any  regular  tributary  ; fur  though  it  com- 
municatee at  more  than  one  point  with  the  Tartaro 
and  Adige  (A  thesis),  the  channels  are  all  artificial,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  water*  of  the  Adige  are  carried  out  to 
the  sea  by  their  own  sr|iorate  channel.  [ Athezua.] 
On  tbo  southern  or  right  bank  of  the  Podus  its 
principal  tributaries  are:  1.  the  Taxaucs  ( Taaoro), 
a large  river,  which  has  itself  received  the  im- 
portant tributary  streams  of  the  Stum  and  Bor- 
midu , so  that  it  brings  with  it  almost  all  the  waters 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  adjoining  tract  of  the  Li- 
gurian Apennines  ; 2.  the  Scrieia,  a considerable 
stream,  but  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  unknown; 
X the  Tkkuia  ( Trtbbia ),  flowing  by  Placentia;  4. 
the  Tarns  ( Taro)\  5.  the  Nicia  (Enza).  6.  the 
Gabellus  of  Pliny,  culled  also  Sccia  (Seochia);  7* 
the  Sc  t'LTENNA,  now  called  the  Panaro ; 8.  the 
lijliUKL'ti  (Rend),  flowing  near  Bologna.  To  these 
may  be  added  several  smaller  streams,  viz. : the 
Id  ex  (I  dice),  Si  Jam*  (Sillaro),  Vatrenua  (Plin., 
now  Santeruo),  and  Sinn  us  (Smmo),  all  of  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  southern  arm  of  tlio 
Po,  now  culled  the  Po  di  Primaro,  and  anciently 
known  as  tite  Spiueticum  Ostium,  below  the  point 
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where  it  separatee  from  the  main  stream.  Several 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  river  in  the  highest  part 
of  its  course  are  noticed  in  the  Tabula  or  hr  the 
Geograplkcr  of  Ravenna,  winch  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  author;  but  their  names  are  for  the  most 
part  corrupt  and  uncertain. 

Though  flowing  for  the  moat  part  through  a great 
plain,  the  Padua  thus  derives  the  great  mass  of  its 
water*  directly  from  two  great  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  it  is  always  a strong,  rapid, 
and  turbid  stream,  and  luw  been  in  all  ages  subject 
to  violent  inundations.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  i.  481;  l lin. 
L c.)  The  whole  soil  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Po 
is  indeed  a pure  alluvial  deposit,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  as  formed  hv  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  mud,  *and,  and  gravel,  brought  down  by  tlie  river 
itself  and  its  tributary  stream*.  But  this  process 
was  for  the  most  part  long  anterior  to  the  historical 
period;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thin  portion 
of  Italy  had  already  acquired  very  much  its  present 
character  and  configuration  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  first  Etruscan  settlements.  The  valley  of  the 
Padua,  as  well  aa  the  river  itself,  are  well  described 
by  Polybius  (the  earliest  extant  author  iu  whom  the 
Roman  name  of  Padua  is  found),  as  well  as  at  a later 
period  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Strab.  iv. 
pp.  2 at,  204.  v.  p.  212;  Plin.  iii.  16.  a.  20.)  Con- 
siderable changes  have,  however,  taken  place  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  near  the  Adriatic  sea.  Here 
the  river  forms  a kind  of  great  delta,  analogous  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  the  Nile;  and  the  pheno- 
menon is  complicated,  aa  in  that  case,  by  the  existence 
of  great  laguna*  bordering  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  are  bounded  by  narrow  strips  or  bars  of  sand, 
separating  them  from  the  sea,  though  leaving  open 
occasional  channels  of  communication,  so  tliat  the 
lagunes  are  always  salt  and  affected  by  the  tides, 
which  are  more  sensible  in  this  part  of  the  Adriatic 
than  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Stnib.  v.  p.  212.)  Tbast 
lagunes,  which  are  well  described  by  Strabo,  extended 
in  his  time  from  Raveuna  to  Altinum,  both  of  which 
cities  stood  in  the  lagunas  or  marshes,  and  were 
built  on  piles,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern 
Venice.  But  the  wliole  of  these  could  not  be  fairly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Delta  of  the  Padua; 
the  more  northerly  being  firmed  at  the  mouths  of 
other  rivers,  the  At  heal*,  Meduacua,  Ac.,  which  had 
no  direct  or  natural  communication  with  the  great 
river.  They  all,  however,  communicated  with  the 
Padua,  and  with  ona  another,  by  channels  or  canals 
more  or  leas  artificial : and  aa  thia  was  already  the 
ease  in  U>e  time  of  Pliny,  that  author  distinctly 
reckons  the  mouths  of  the  Pad  us  to  extend  from 
Ravenna  to  Altinum.  (Plin.  L c.)  From  the  earliest 
period  that  this  tract  was  occupied  by  a settled 
people,  tlte  necessity  must  have  been  felt  of  embank  • 
ing  the  various  arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  for 
protection  against  inundation,  as  well  as  of  con- 
structing artificial  cuts  and  channels,  both  for  car- 
rying off  its  superfluous  waters  and  for  purposes  of 
communication-  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  are 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  (Plin.  L c.),  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  they  have  been  carried  on 
with  occasional  interruptions.  But  in  addition  to 
these  artificial  changes,  the  river  ha*  from  time  to 
time  buret  its  banks  and  forced  for  itself  new  chan- 
nel*, or  diverted  the  mass  of  its  waters  into  those 
which  were  previously  unimportant.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  changes  which  is  recorded  with 
oeruinty,  took  place  in  1 152,  when  the  main  stream 
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of  the  Po,  which  then  flowed  S.  of  Fffrsro,  rad* 
denly  changed  its  course,  and  has  ever  since  flowed 
ab'iut  3 mile*  N.  of  that  city.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  principal  modern  mouths  of  the  Po,  from 
the  Po  di  Goto  to  the  Po  di  Lwinte,  were  in  ancient 
times  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Polybius  (ii.  16)  describes  the  Pad  us  aa  haring 
only  two  principal  mouths,  which  separated  at  a 
place  called  Trigaboli  (the  site  of  which  cannot  1* 
determined);  the  one  of  these  is  called  by  him  Padrw 
(no&da),  and  the  other,  which  was  the  principal 
channel,  and  the  one  commonly  navigated,  he  calls 
OUna  or  Hotana  (*OAova).  This  last  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  channel  still  called  I*o  di  Volano,  which 
until  the  great  inundation  of  1152,  above  noticed, 
was  still  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Po.  The  other 
is  probably  the  southernmost  branch  of  the  river, 
which  separates  from  the  preceding  at  Ferrara,  and 
is  carried  at  the  present  day  by  a wholly  artificial 
channel  into  the  sea  at  Prbnaro , from  w hence  it 
derives  the  name  of  Po  di  /ViWro.  Its  present 
mouth  is  about  15  miles  N.  of  Ravenna;  but  it  seem* 
that  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in  those  of 
Polybius  also,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  lagune* 
which  then  surrounded  Ravenna  on  all  sides.  Pliny 
terms  it  Padosa,  but  gives  it  also  the  name  of  Fat«* 
Augusta,  from  its  course  having  been  artificially 
regulated,  and  perhaps  altered,  by  that  emperor. 
(Plin.  lit.  16.  s.  20.)  The  same  author  gives  us  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  mouths  of  the  Padns  as 
they  existed  in  his  day,  but  from  the  causes  of 
change  already  adverted  to,  it  i*  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

They  were,  according  to  him  : 1.  the  Padusa,  or 
Fossa  Augusta,  which  (he  adds)  was  previously 
called  Mrsunicus : this  has  now  wholly  ceased  to 
exist-  2.  The  rotors  Vatiuoci,  evidently  deriving 
its  name  from  being  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Va- 
trenu*,  which  flowed  from  Fonnn  Cornel  ii,  just  as 
the  Po  di  Primnra  is  at  tlie  present  day  called  tlie 
mouth  of  the  AVno,  This  wss  also  known  as  the 
Spinet ic um  Ostium,  from  the  once  celebrated  city  of 
Spina,  which  was  situated  on  it*  banks  [Sri**]. 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  the  modern  Po  di 
Primaro.  3.  Ostium  Caprasiae.  4.  Sagis.  5.  Vo* 
lane,  previously  called  Oiane : this  is  evidently  the 
Diana  of  Poly  thus,  and  the  modern  J'o  di  Volano; 
the  two  preceding  cannot  be  identified,  but  must 
have  been  opening*  communicating  with  the  great 
lagunea  of  Comacchio . G.  The  Carbonaria,  perhaps 
the  Po  di  Goto.  7.  The  Presto  Philistina,  which  seems 
to  have  bem  an  artificial  canal,  conveying  the  waters 
of  the  Taktaiu**,  still  called  Tartaro,  to  the  sea. 
This  cannot  lie  identified,  the  change*  of  the  mouths 
of  the  river  in  this  part  being  too  considerable.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  pm-ent  delta,  formed  by  the  actual 
mouth*  of  the  Po  (from  the  Po  di  Goto  to  tlie 
J'o  di  Lerante),  must  have  been  formed  since  the 
great  change  of  1152;  its  progress  far  some  cen- 
turies back  can  be  accurately  traced  ; and  we  know 
that  it  has  advanced  not  lens  than  9 miles  in  little 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a half,  and  at  least  1 5 
miles  since  tlie  12th  century.  Beyond  this  the 
delta  belongs  rather  to  the  Adige,  and  more  northern 
streams  than  to  the  Po ; the  next  mouth  being  that 
of  the  mast;  stream  of  tlie  Adige  itself,  and  jiut 
beyond  it  the  Porto  di  Brondolo  (lire  Brundulua 
Port  us  of  Pliny),  which  at  the  present  day  is  the 
mouth  of  the  iirtnl a.* 


* Much  curious  information  concerning  the  delta  of 
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? The  changes  which  hare  taken  place  on  this  line 
of  coast  are  doe  not  only  to  the  pushing  forward  of 
the  coast-line  at  the  actual  mouths  of  the  rivers,  but 
to  the  tilling  ap  of  the  lagunes.  These  in  ancient 
times  extended  beyond  Ravenna  on  the  S. ; but  that 
city  is  now  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dry  land,  and 
the  lagunes  only  begin  to  the  N.  of  the  Po  di  Pri- 
iii rn  Here  the  lagunes  of  Comacchio  extend  over 
a space  of  above  20  miles  in  length,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Po  di  Volume  ; but  from  that  point  to 
the  fort  of  Brondolo,  where  the  Venetian  lagunes 
begin,  though  the  whole  country  is  very  low  and 
marshy,  it  is  no  longer  covered  with  water,  as  it 
obviously  was  at  no  distant  period.  It  is  now, 
therefore,  impossible  to  determine  what  were  the 
particular  lagunes  designated  by  Pliny  as  the  Sep- 
tkm  Maria,  and  indeed  the  passage  in  which  he 
alludes  to  them  is  not  very  clear ; but  as  he  calls 
them  Atrianorum  Pal  tides,  they  would  seetn  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adria,  and  n ay  pro- 
bably have  been  the  extensive  lagunes  (now  con- 
verted into  marshes)  8.  of  Ariano.  At  a later 
period  the  name  seems  to  have  been  differently  used. 
The  Itinerary  speaks  of  the  navigation  “ per  Septem 
Maria  [a  Ravenna)  Altinuin  usque,"  so  that  the  name 
seems  here  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  la- 
gunes ; and  it  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  He- 
rodian  (viii.  7);  while  the  Tabula,  on  the  contrary,  gives 
the  name  to  a particular  point  or  station  on  the  line 
of  route  from  Rivenna  to  Altinum.  This  line,  which 
is  given  in  much  detail,  must  have  been  by  water, 
though  not  so  specified , as  there  never  could  liave 
been  a road  along  the  line  in  question ; but  it  is  im- 
possible to  identify  with  any  certainty  the  stations  or 
points  named,  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  126;  Tab.  Pout.) 
[Vexktja.] 

Polybius  speaks  of  the  Padus  as  navigable  for  a 
distance  of  2000  stadia,  or  250  Roman  miles  from 
the  sea.  (Pol.  ii.  16.)  Strabo  notices  it  as  navi- 
gable from  Placentia  downwards  to  Ravenna,  with- 
out saving  that  it  was  not  practicable  higher  up  : 
and  Pliny  correctly  describes  it  as  beginning  to  be 
navigable  from  Augusta  Tanrinorum  (Turin),  more 
than  120  miles  above  Placentia.  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  217; 
Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Ancient  writers  already  re- 
marked that  the  stream  of  the  Padus  was  fuller  and 
more  abundant  in  summer  than  in  winter  or  spring, 
owing  to  its  being  fed  in  great  part  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  high  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20.)  It  is  not  till  after  it  has  received  the 
waters  of  the  Dnria  Major  or  Dora  Batten , n stream  j 
at  least  as  considerable  as  itself,  that  the  Po  become* 
a really  great  river.  Hence,  it  is  about  this  point  (as 
Pliny  observes)  that  it  first  attains  to  a considerable 
depth.  Bnt  at  the  present  day  it  is  not  practicable 
for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden  above  Catate , 
about  25  miles  lower  down. 

Tbe  origin  of  the  name  of  Padns  La  uncertain. 
According  to  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis  (cited  by  Pliny, 
/.  e.),  it  was  a Celtic  name,  derived  from  the  number 
of  pine-trees  which  grew  around  its  sources.  The 
etymology  seems  very  doubtful;  but  the  fact  that 
the  name  was  of  Celtic  origin  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that,  according  both  to  Polybius 
and  Pliny,  tbe  name  given  it  by  the  Ligurians  (the 
•most  ancient  inhabitants  of  ita  banks)  was  Bod  incus 


the  Po,  and  the  changes  which  this  part  of  tbe  coast 
hvs  undergone  will  be  found  in  a note  appended  to 
Cnvier’s  Discours  ear  lee  lierolntion*  de  la  Surface 
du  Globe,  p.  75,  4to.  edit.  Paris,  1825. 
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or  B -dencus  (Bd5e7*ot,  Pol.  ii.  16;  Plin.  iii.  16* 
s.  20),  a name  said  to  bo  derived  from  ita  great 
depth.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  early  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  tbe  mythical  Ekidanub,  and 
was  commonly  called  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
Latin  poets,  by  that  name,  even  at  a late  period. 
The  origin  and  history  of  this  name  have  been  already 
given  in  the  article  Eridaxus.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  poplar  trees  which  figure  in  the  fable  of 
Phaeton  (in  its  later  form)  evidently  refer  to  the  tall 
and  graceful  trees,  still  commonly  known  as  Lom- 
bardy poplars,  from  their  growing  in  abundance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  [fi.  H.  B.) 

PADUSA.  [Padijs.] 

PADYANDUS  (ria5y*i'5os),  a town  in  Catannin, 
or  the  aouthommoxt  port  of  Cap]>adocia,  about  25 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Faustinopolis,  near  the 
pass  of  Mouut  Taurus  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cilician  Gates.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 7.)  The  town,  which 
was  extended  by  the  ein;wror  Yalens,  is  mentioned 
in  tbe  Itineraries,  but  its  name  assumes  different 
forms  ; as,  Paduandus  (Tab.  Petti.),  Podandos  (It. 
Ami.  p.  145),  Mansio  Opodanda  (It.  Jlierot.  p.  578), 
and  Rhegepodandos  (Hierocl.  p 699).  The  place  is 
described  by  Basilius  ( A' put.  74)  an  one  of  the  most 
wretched  holes  on  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a small  stream  in  tbe  neigh bourhood. 
(Const.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Basil.  36 ; comp.  Cedren.  p. 
575  ; Jo.  Scylitz.  Hist.  pp.  829,  844.)  The  place 
is  still  called  Podend.  [L.  S.l 

PAEA'NIA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.) 

PAEA'NIUM  (floideiay).  a town  in  Aetolia, 
near  the  Aclteious,  a little  S.  of  Ithoria.  and  N.  of 
Oeniadae,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  only  7 stadia  in  circumference,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Philip,  n.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
Paoanium  was  perhaps  rebuilt,  and  may  be  the 
same  town  as  Phana  (<Pava),  which  was  taken  by 
the  Achacana,  and  which  we  learn  from  the  narrative 
in  Pausanias  was  near  tbe  sea.  (Pans.  x.  18.) 
Stephamis  mentions  Phana  as  a town  of  Italy  ; but 
for  FldAif  IraAiaj,  we  ought  probably  to  read 
IloAij  AirteAiaf.  (Stoph.  Ii.  t.  v.  ♦d*’«u.) 

PAELO'NTIUM  (nsuAdertor,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 33), 
a town  of  the  Lnngoties  in  Asturia,  variously  identi- 
fied with  A plans,  Pola  de  Lena,  and  Conor  jo  de 
Piiotma  [T.  H.  D.) 

PAEMAXI,  mentioned  in  Caesar  (B.  Q.  ii.  4) 
with  the  Condrusi.  Lb u rones,  and  Caeroesi,  and  the 
four  peoples  are  included  in  the  name  of  Germani. 
D’Anville  conjectures  that  they  were  near  the  Con- 
drusi, who  probably  held  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Comdroz.  [Condrusi.]  The  Paeanani  may 
have  occupied  tbe  country  called  Pays  de  Fam- 
menne,  of  which  Dvrburg , Laroche  on  the  Ourt/te, 
and  Rochefort  on  the  Homme  are  the  chief 
towns.  [G.  L.) 

PAEON  (n auer,  ScyL  p.  28),  a town  of  Thrace, 
mentioned  only  by  Scylax.  [T.  H-  1).] 

PAE'ONLS  (nob***,  Horn.  II.  845,  xvi.  287, 
xvii.  348,  xxi.  139;  Herod,  iv.  33,  49,  v.  1,  13,98, 
vii.  113,  185;  Thac.  ii. 96;  Strmb.  i.  pp.  G,  28,  vii. 
pp.  316.  318,323,  329,  330.331 ; Arrian,  Am,b.  ii. 
9.  § 2,  iii.  12.  §4;  Plut.  Alex.  39;  Polyaeu.  Strat. 
iv.  12.  § 3;  Kustath.  ad  Horn.  II  xvi.  287 ; Liv.  xlii. 
51),  a people  divided  into  several  tribes,  who,  before 
the  Argolic  colonisation  of  Ematkia,  npprar  to  have 
occupied  tbe  entire  country  afterwards  called  Mace- 
donia, with  the  except  ion  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  considered  a part  of  Thrace.  As  the  Macedo- 
j man  kingdom  increased,  the  district  called  Paboma 
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(ncmirio,  Thne.  ii.  99  ; Polyb.  r.  97,  xxW.  8 ; 
Strab.  rii.  pp.  313,  318,  329,  331;  PtoL  iii.  13, 

§ 28;  Liv.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxviii.  17,  xxxix.  54,  xl.  3, 
xlv.  29;  Plin.  iv.  17,  vi.  39)  wm  curtailed  of  iU 
dimen*ionH,  on  every  wile,  though  the  name  still 
continued  to  be  applied  in  a general  sense  to  the 
great  belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  Upper 
and  Lower  Maced<*nia  to  the  N.  and  XE.,  ami  a 
portion  of  which  was  a monarchy  nominally  inde- 
pendent «f  Macedonia  until  fifty  yearn  after  the 
death  nf  Alexander  the  Great.  The  hanks  of  the 
*«  wide-flowing  Axius  " seem  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  the  l’aeonian  power  from  the  time  when  Pyraechmea 
and  Asteropaeus  led  the  Pueonians  to  the  assistance  of 
Priam  (Horn.  U.  cc.),  down  to  the  lateet  existence  of 
the  monarchy.  They  appear  neither  as  Macedo- 
nians, Thracians,  or  Illyrians,  but  profess*!  to  be 
descended  from  the  Teucri  of  Troy.  When  Mega- 
bazus  crossed  the  river  Strymon,  he  conquered  the 
Piioonians,  of  whom  two  tribes,  called  the  Sirupaeonea  I 
and  Paaoplae,  were  departed  into  Asia  by  express  , 
order  of  Dareiua,  whose  fancy  had  been  struck  at 
Sardis  by  seeing  a beautiful  and  shapely  Paeonian 
woman  carrying  a vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a 
horse  to  water,  and  spinning  flax,  all  at  the  same 
time,  'Herod.  v.  12 — 16.)  These  two  tribes  were 
the  Paeoniaiis  of  the  lower  districts,  and  their 
country  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  tho 
Thracians.  When  the  Temenidac  had  ncquired 
Kinathia,  Almopja,  Crestonia,  and  Mygdonia,  tho 
kings  of  Paeonia  still  continued  to  rule  over  the 
country  beyond  the  straits  of  the  Axius,  until  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  twice  reduced  them  to  terms,  when 
weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king  Apis ; and 
they  were  at  length  subdued  by  Alexander  (Diodor, 
xix.  2,  4,  22,  xvii.  8);  after  which  they  were  pro- 
bably submissive  to  the  Macedonian  sovereigns.  An 
inscribed  marble  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
acropolis  of  Alliens  records  an  interchange  of  good 
offices  between  tho  Athenians  and  Audoleon,  king  of 
Paeonia,  in  the  archomdiip  of  Diotimns,  ».  c.354,  or  a 
few  years  after  the  accession  of  Philip  and  Anduleon 
to  tlieir  respective  thrones.  The  coins  of  Audoleon, 
who  reigned  at  tliat  time,  and  adopted,  after  the 
the  death  of  Akxander,  the  common  types  of  that 
pc. nee  and  his  successors, — the  bead  of  Alexander 
in  the  character  of  young  Heracles,  and  on  the  ob- 
verse the  figure  of  Zeus  Aetopborua, — prove  the  ci- 
vilisation of  Paeonia  under  its  kings.  Afterwords 
kings  of  Paeonia  are  not  heard  of,  so  that  their  im- 
portance must  have  been  only  transitory ; but  it  ia 
certain  that  during  the  troublous  times  of  Macedonia, 
that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Caasander,  the  principality  of 
the  Paronians  existed,  and  afterwards  disappeared. 
At  tlie  Roman  conquest  the  Paeonians  on  the  W.  of 
the  Axius  were  included  in  Macedonia  Secunda. 
Paeonia  extended  to  the  Dentheletae  and  Maedt  of 
Thrace,  ami  to  the  Danlani,  Penestae,  and  Dasearetii 
of  Illyria,  comprehending  the  various  tribes  who  j 
occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Erigon,  Axius, 
Strymon  and  Augitas  as  far  S.  as  the  fertile  plain 
of  Siris.  Its  principal  tribes  to  the  E.  were  the 
Odomanti,  Aestraei,  and  Agrianes,  parts  of  whose 
country  were  known  by  tho  names  <k  Paratiymonia 
and  Paroreia,  the  former  containing  probably  the 
vaUcya  of  the  Upper  Strymon,  and  «»f  its  great  tribu- 
tary the  river  of  Strutnifz'i,  the  latter  the  adjacent 
mountains.  On  the  W.  frontier  of  Paeonia  its  sub- 
division* bordering  on  the  Peneatae  and  Daasaretii 
were  Deuriopns  and  Petagonim,  which  with  Lyn- 
oastis  comprehended  the  entire  country  watered  by 
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the  Erigon  and  ita  branches.  (Leake,  Northern 
Grtrcf,  vol.  iii.  pp.  212,  30G,  462,  470.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PAEONIA.  [PABOm] 

PAEON  I DAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
PAEOPLAE.  [pAKosga.] 

PAKSICI.  [AfcTVRFjft,  p.  249. J 
PAESTANTJS  SINUS.  [Pabstum.] 

PAESTUM  (Iloieror,  Ptol.;  nourrot.  Strab.. 
Eth.  nonrraj'di,  P»e*rana*:  Ruins  at  /’eal»>),  a city 
of  Lucania.  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  5 mile*.  S. 
nf  the  mouth  of  the  Silurus.  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  named  Pomimixia  (Ilo<r«i8w»«a:  Elk. 
n o>t  « ifluri't  airrff),  and  was  founded  by  a colony  from 
Sybaris,  on  tbo  opposite  coast  of  Lucania.  (Strab.  ▼. 
p.  251;  Scymn.  Ch.  245;  ScyL  p.  3.  § 12.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  ia  uncertain,  but  it  may  pro- 
luibly  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  chief  prosperity 
of  Sybaris,  when  that  city  ruled  over  tlie  wh.de  of 
Lucania,  from  one  m*a  to  the  other,  or  from  650  to 
510  n.c.  [Sybaris.]  It  may  be  observed,  also, 
that  Solinua  calls  l'oaklonia  a Doric  coluny;  oikI 
though  bis  authority  ia  worth  little  in  itself,  it  ia 
cm  tinned  by  the  occurrence  of  Doric  forms  on  cuitut 
of  l)»e  city:  hence  it  teems  probable  that  the  Doric 
settlers  from  Troeicn,  who  formed  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal colony  of  Sybaria,  but  were  subsequently  ex- 
pelled by  tlie  Achacans  (A  rift  t,  PoL  v.  3),  inay  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  establishment  ti  tho  new 
colony.  According  to  Strabo  it  waa  originally  founded 
close  to  the  aea.  but  waa  subsequently  removed  fur- 
ther inland  (Strab.  /.<?.);  tlw  change,  however,  w** 
not  considerable,  as  tike  still  existing  ruin*  of  tho 
ancient  city  are  little  more  than  half  a mile  from 
the  ooast. 

We  know  acarcely  anything  of  the  early  history  of 
Poaidonia.  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i.  167)  in  a manner  that  prove*  it  to  have  been 
already  in  existence,  aud  apparently  as  a conside- 
rable town,  at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  tho 
neighbouring  Velia,  about  B.C.  540.  Rut  this  U the 
^ only  notice  of  Poeidonia  until  after  tlie  fall  of  ita 
parent  city  of  Sybaria,  b.c.  510.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  aorae  modern  writers  that  it  received  a 
treat  accession  to  ita  population  at  that  period ; but 
Herodotus,  who  notices  the  Sybarite*  a*  settling  on 
that  occasion  at  Labs  and  Scidrus.  docs  not  allude 
to  Poeidonia.  (Herod,  vi.  21.)  There  are,  indeed, 
few  among  tike  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  of  which  we 
hear  lew  in  history;  and  the  only  evidence  nf  tlie 
flourishing  condition  and  prosperity  of  Pobidouia,  is 
| to  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  its  coins  and  in  the 
splendid  architectural  remain*,  so  well  known  as  tho 
temples  of  Paestuin.  From  ita  northerly  position,  it 
must  liavc  Wen  one  of  the  first  cities  that  suffered 
I from  tlw  advancing  power  of  tlie  Lucaiiiau*,  as  it 
I wa*  certainly  on*  of  tlw  first  Greek  colonics  that 
■ fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251.) 
i Tlie  date  of  this  event  ia  very  uncertain ; but  it  is  p>  o- 
i I whin  that  it  must  have  taken  place  bi-fore  n.c.  390, 
when  the  city  of  LnUs  »x>  btsWfftd  by  the  Lucaniaits, 
and  ha*l  apparently  become  tlw  bulwark  of  Magna 
Graecia  cu  that  able.  [Magna  Grakcsa.]  We  learn 
from  a curious  passage  of  Arisloxeuus  (op.  A then. 
xiv.  p.  632)  that  the  Greek  inhabitaiita  were  not  ex- 
pelled, but  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Lucanians,  and  receive  a barbarian  colony  witliiu 
their  wall*.  They  still  retained  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, and  for  age*  afterwards  continued  to  asatmbla 
at  a certain  festival  every  year  with  the  express 
purpose  o(  bewailing  tlieir  captivity,  and  reviving 
tlie  traditions  of  tlieir  prosperity.  It  would  appear 
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from  Livy  (riii.  17),  though  the  passage  is  not  The  site  of  Paw  turn  ap}*ars  to  have  continued 
quite  distinct,  that  it  was  recovered  by  Alexander,  wholly  uninhabited  from  the  time  when  the  episcopal 
king  of  Epirus,  aa  late  u B.a  330;  but  if  so,  it  see  waa  removed  till  within  a very  recent  period, 
certainly  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  bar-  It  was  not  till  tho  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
banana.  attention  waa  drawn  to  the  ruins  which  arc  now  so 

Po&tdonia  passed  with  the  rest  of  Lucania  into  celebrated.  Though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
tho  hands  of  the  Romans.  We  find  no  mention  of  been  then  first  discovered,  a a they  must  always  have 
it  on  this  occasion;  but  in  B.  c.  373,  immediately  been  a conspicuous  object  from  the  Bay  of  Salerno, 
after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhua  from  Italy,  the  and  could  not  bnt  have  been  known  in  their  immediate 
Romans  establislied  a colony  there  for  the  security  neighbourhood,  they  were  certainly  unknown  to  the 
of  their  newly  acquired  territory  on  this  side.  (Liv.  rest  of  Europe.  Even  the  diligent  Cluverius,  writing 
Kpii.  xiv. ; Veil.  Pat.  L 14;  Strab.  v.  p.  251.)  It  j in  1624,  notices  the  fact  that  there  were  ruins 
was  probably  at  this  period  that  the  name  was  which  bore  the  name  of  /Vsfo,  without  any  allusion 
changed,  or  corrupted,  into  pAuaruM,  though  the  to  their  character  and  importance.  (Ciuver.  Ital 
change  may  hare  already  taken  place  at  the  time  p.  1255.)  They  seem  to  have  been  first  visited  by 
when  the  city  fell  into  tbo  hands  of  the  Lucanians.  a certain  Count  Gazola,  in  the  service  of  Charles  VII., 
But,  from  the  time  that  it  became  a Roman  colony,  King  of  Naples,  before  the  middle  of  tin*  last  century, 
the  name  of  Paestum  seems  to  have  exclusively  pre-  and  were  described  by  Antonini,  in  his  work  on  the 
vailed  ; and  even  ita  owns,  which  are  inscribed  with  topography  of  Lucania  (Naples,  1745),  and  noticed 
Greek  characters,  have  the  legend  I1AI2  aud  by  Maxxocchi,  who  has  inserted  a dissertation  on  the 
riAIXTANO.  (Eckhd,  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  We  hear  history  of  Paestum  in  his  work  on  the  Heraclean 
but  little  of  Paestnm  as  a Roman  colony:  it  was  one  1 Tables  (pp.  499 — 515)  published  in  1754.  Before 
of  the  Co  Ionian  Latinae,  sum]  distinguished  itself  by  the  end  of  the  century  they  became  the  subject  of 
its  unshaken  fidelity  throughout  tho  Second  Punic  tire  special  works  of  Magnoni  and  Paoli,  and  were 
War.  Thus  the  Paestani  are  mentioned  as  sending  visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
golden  paterae  as  a present  to  the  Roman  senate  Among  these,  Swinburne  in  1779,  has  left  a very 
just  before  the  battle  of  Cannae  f Liv.  xxii.  36).  accurate  description  of  the  ruins ; and  their  arebi- 
Again  in  u.  c,  210  they  furnished  ships  to  the  tectural  details  are  given  by  Wilkins  in  his  Magna 
squadron  with  which  D.  Quint  ins  required  to  the  Graecia  (fol.  Cambr.  1807). 

siege  of  Tarentum  ; and  the  following  year  they  The  principal  ruins  consist  of  the  walls,  and  three 
were  among  the  eighteen  colonies  which  still  pro-  temples  standing  within  the  space  enclosed  by  them, 
fe.-sed  their  readiness  to  famish  supplies  and  recruits  The  whole  circuit  of  tbe  walls  can  be  clearly  made 
to  the  Roman  armies,  notwithstanding  tbe  long-eon-  out,  and  they  are  in  many  places  standing  to  a con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  war  (Liv.xxvi.39,  xxvii.  10.)  hidefable  height ; several  of  the  towers  also  remain 
Paestum  was  therefore  at  this  period  still  a flourish-  At  tlse  angles,  and  vestiges  of  tbe  ancient  pares, 
ing  and  considerable  town,  but  we  hear  little  more  which  were  four  in  number;  one  of  these,  on  the  E. 
of  it  during  tbe  Roman  Republic.  It  is  incidentally  side  of  the  town,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  surmounted  by 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  ( Ep . ad  a regularly  constructed  arch.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
A it,  xi.  17);  and  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers  walls  forms  an  irregular  polygon,  about  3 miles  in  cir- 
a*  a still  subsisting  municipal  town,  Strabo,  how-  cumference.  The  two  principal  temples  stand  not  far 
ever,  observes  that  it  was  rendered  unhealthy  by  from  the  southern  gate  of  tire  city.  Tbe  finest  and  most 
tbe  stagnation  of  a small  river  which  flowed  beneath  ancient  of  these  is  commonly  known  as  the  temple 
its  walls  (v.  p.  251);  and  it  was  probably,  therefore,  of  Neptnnc;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  name, 
already  a declining  place.  But  it  waa  still  one  of  beyond  the  fact  that  Neptune,  or  Poseidon,  was  un- 
the  eight  Praefectnrae  of  Lucania  at  a considerably  questionably  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city  which 
later  period  ; and  inscriptions  attest  its  continued  derived  from  him  its  ancient  name  of  rosidaniii. 
existence  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  The  temple  wss  hypaetbral,  or  had  its  cells  open  to 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  lit  1.  § 8;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  the  sky,  and  Is  195  feet  long  by  79  wide:  it  is  re- 
209;  Orell.  Inter.  135.  2492,  3078:  Bull.  d.  Inst,  mark  ah  Iv  perfect;  not  a single  column  is  wanting, 
A rch.  1836,  p.  152.)  In  some  of  these  it  bears  the  and  the  entablature  and  pediments  are  almost  entire, 
title  of  a Colnnia;  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  'I he  style  of  architecture  is  Doric,  but  its  proportions 
it  attained  that  rank  : it  certainly  cannot  refer  to  are  heavier,  and  the  atyle  altogether  more  massive 
the  original  Latin  colony,  aa  that  must  have  become  and  solid  than  any  other  extant  edifice  of  the  kind, 
merged  in  the  municipal  condition  by  tbe  effect  of  On  this  account  some  of  the  earlier  antiquarians  dis- 
the  Lex  Julia.  We  learn  from  ecclesiastical  autho-  puted  tbe  fact  of  its  Greek  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to 
rifies  that  it  became  a bishopric  at  least  aa  early  as  the  Phoenicians  or  Etruscans  : but  there  is  not  a 
the  fifth  century;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  final  shadow  of  foundation  for  this;  wc  have  no  trace  of 
decay  ami  desolation  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  any  settlement  on  the  spot  before  the  Greek  colony; 
Saracen*  }n  the  tenth  century.  At  that  time  the  and  the  architecture  is  of  pure  Greek  style,  though 
episcopal  sec  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  probably  ooc  of  the  moat  ancient  specimens  of  tho 
of  Capaccio , in  an  elevated  situation  a few  miles  Doric  order  now  remaining.  About  100  yards  from 
inland.  the  temple  of  Nentnne,  and  nearer  to  the  south  gate, 

Paestum  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times  is  the  second  edifice,  which  on  account  of  some  pent- 
for  its  roses,  which  possessed  the  peculiarity  of  liarities  in  its  plan  has  been  called  a Basilica,  but  is 
flowering  twice  a year,  and  were  considered  as  sur-  unquestionably  also  a temple.  It  is  of  the  kind 
passing  all  others  in  fragrance.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.  called  pseodoAlipteral;  but  differs  from  every  other 
118;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  708;  Propert.  iv.  5.  59;  Mar-  ancient  building  known  in  having  nine  columns  at 
tial,  iv.  41.  10,  vi.  80.  6;  Auson.  IdyU.  14.  11.)  each  end,  while  the  interior  is  divided  into  two  parts 
The  rooes  that  still  grow  wild  among  the  ruins  are  by  a single  range  of  columns  running  along  the 
said  to  retain  their  ancient  property,  and  flower  centre  of  tbe  building.  It  was  probably  a temple 
regularly  both  in  May  and  November.  consecrated  to  two  different  divinities,  or  rather,  in 
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fact,  two  temples  united  in  one.  It  has  IB  co-  1 
lames  in  each  side,  and  is  180  feet  long  by  80  in  j 
width.  Tl»e  third  temple,  which  U at  some  distance 
from  the  other  two,  nearer  to  the  N.  gate  of  the 
town,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  or  Vesta  (though  there  is  no  reason  for  either 
name),  w modi  smaller  than  the  other  two,  being 
only  108  feet  in  leneth  by  48  in  breadth:  it  presents 
no  remarkable  architectural  peculiarities,  but  is,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  Basilica,  of  much  later  date 
than  the  great  temple.  Mr.  Wilkins,  indeed,  would 
assign  them  both  to  the  Roman  period:  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  this  with  the  history  of  the  city, 
which  nerer  appears  to  liave  been  a place  of  much 
importance  under  the  Roman  rule.  (Swinburne's 
TrartU, , vol.  ii.  pp.  131—138  ; Wilkins’s  Magna 
Graeeia,  pp.  55 — 67.) 

The  other  remains  are  of  little  importance.  The 
vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre  exist  near  the  centre 
of  the  city ; and  not  far  from  them  are  the 
fallen  ruins  of  a fourth  temple,  of  small  size  and 
clearly  of  Roman  date.  Excavations  liare  also  laid 
bare  tbe  foundations  of  many  houses  and  other  build- 
ings* and  the  traces  of  a portico,  which  appear  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  are  also  risible  outside  the  walls; 
and  numerous  tuuibs  (some  of  which  are  Mid  to  be 
of  much  interest)  have  been  recently  brought  to 


PLAW  OF  FAISTL'M. 

A-  Temple  of  Neptune. 

B.  Temple,  commonly  culled  Basilica. 

C.  Smaller  temple,  of  Vrtta  (?). 

I).  Amphitheatre. 

F.  Other  ruin*  of  Romas  time. 

P F.  Cate*  of  th©  city. 

O.  River  Safao. 

The  small  river  which  (as  already  noticed  by 
Strabo),  by  stagnating  under  the  walls  of  Pnrstum, 
rendered  its  rituatfon  so  unhealthy,  is  now  called  the 
Salsa  : its  ancient  name  is  not  mentioned.  It  forms 
extensive  deposits  of  a calcareous  atone,  resembling 
tbe  Roman  traxrrtin , which  forms  an  excellent 
building  material,  with  which  both  the  walls  and 
edifices  of  the  city  hare  been  constructed.  Tbe  ma- 
laria, which  causer!  the  site  to  be  wholly  abandoned 
during  the  middle  ages,  has  already  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, since  the  resort  of  travellers  lias  again  at- 
tracted a small  population  to  the  spot,  and  given 
rise  to  some  cultivation. 

About  five  miles  from  Pvstum,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Silarus  or  Sele,  stood,  in  undent  times,  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Juno,  which,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition adopted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  founded 
by  the  Argonauts  under  Jason  (Strab.  vL  p.  252 ; 


PAGASAE. 

Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  10).  It  is  probable  that  the  worship 
of  the  Argive  Hera,  or  Juno,  was  brought  hither  by 
the  Troczenian  colonists  of  Puaidoma.  Pliny  placra 
the  temple  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Silarus  ; Strabo* 
probably  more  correctly,  on  the  S. 

The  extensive  gulf  which  extends  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva  (the  I\nta  della  Cantpanelln) 
to  the  headland  called  Puaidium  (the  Ptmla  di  1jL~ 
eosa ),  and  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
derived  its  ancient  name  from  the  city  of  Paestuin, 
being  called  by  the  Romans  Pakstaxus  Sinus,  and 
by  the  Greeks  the  gulf  of  Pasidouia  ( Flex*  nf- 

■njr  sciKwos.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251  ; Sinus  Paestanne, 
Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  10  ; Md.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Cic.  ad  An.  xvi. 
6.)  [E.H.B.] 


rAESU’LA  (na«rowAa),  a town  of  theTardctani 
in  Hi*pnnia  Baetica.  (Ptol.  it  4.  § 13.)  It  is 
identified  by  Ukcrt  with  Sailer  om,  but  its  site  is 
\ uncertain. 

TARSUS  (riourds).  an  ancient  town  on  tbe  coast 
of  Troas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propontis,  between 
1 Lampsacus  and  Parium.  (Horn.  It.  ii.  828,  v.  612; 
Herod,  v.  117.)  At  one  period  it  received  colonists 
from  Miletus  ; but  in  Strabo's  time  (xiii.  p.  589)  the 
town  was  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  had  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  Lampsacns,  which  was  likewise 
a Milesian  colony.  The  town  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  river  Parous,  on  which  it  was  situated, 
and  now  boars  tho  name  Beiratn-Dere.  [L.  S.J 

PAGAE.  [PBOAX.1 

PAG  ALA  (tA  ricryoAo,  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  23,)  a 
place  on  tho  coast  of  GodrosLa,  to  which  tbe  fleet  of 
Nearcbus  came  after  lowing  tiie  river  Arabia.  It 
.seems  probable  that  it  is  the  same  as  a place  called 
Segada  or  Pegala  by  Philcwtratos,  and  which  was 
also  in  the  country  of  the  OriUe(IT'J.  Apoll.  iii. 
54).  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  existing 
spot.  [V.] 

PAGASAE  (Tlayaaai:  also  Pagasa,  gen.  -ae,  Plin. 
iv.  8.  s.  15;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 6;  Prop.  i.  20.  17 : Lih. 
nayaatuos,  Pagasacu*),  a town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
hay  named  after  iU  (tlaytunfrutbs  tuiAror,  Scylax, 
p.24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  438;  IIa>tw7/T»jr,  Dan.  J*kiL 
Kpitt.  159;  Pagasa c us  Sinus,  Mela,  i c. ; l'agasicus. 
Pirn.  I,  c.)  Pugasne  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  poit  where  Jason  built  tho  ship  Argo,  and  from 
which  he  sailed  upon  his  adventurous  voyage:  hen  e 
some  of  the  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the  con- 
struct inn  of  that  vessel  (from  vvrywju),  but  oilier* 
from  the  numerous  and  abundant  springs  which 
were  found  at  this  spot.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  Pagasa* 
.was  conquered  by  Philip  after  tho  defeat  of  Ono- 
, marebus.  (Dwn.  01  i,  pp.  11,  13;  Dhxl.  xvi.  31, 
1 where  for  nayat  wo  ought  probably  to  read  flcvyoo ai.) 
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On  the  foundation  of  Demctrins  in  n.  c.  290,  Pagasne 
was  one  of  the  towns,  whose  inhabitants  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  city;  but  after  the  Roman  conquest 
l’agasae  was  restored,  and  again  became  an  important 
place.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  the  port  of 
Pherae,  which  was  the  principal  city  in  this  part  of 
Thessaly.  Pagasae  was  90  stadia  from  Pherae,  and 
20  from  Iolcos.  (Strab.  L c .)  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  near  Volo,  which  has 
given  the  modem  name  to  the  bay.  The  acropolis 
occupied  tire  summit  of  some  rocky  heights  above 
Cape  Angkiitri,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  are 
many  copious  sources  of  water,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks.  But  as  these  springs  are  rather  saline  to 
the  taste,  the  city  was  provided  in  the  Roman  times 
with  water  from  a distance  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
the  ruined  piers  of  which  are  still  a conspicuous 
object  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  368, 
*q.) 

I’AGASAEUS  SINUS.  [Paoaaax.] 

PAGRAE  (Ilaypai),  a town  of  Syria,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  I'ieria,  near  the  Syrian 
gates  (v.  15.  § 12),  bnt  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  as  adjoining  Gindarus,  the  acro- 
polis of  Cyrrhestice.  Pagrae  he  places  iu  the  district 
of  Antiochis,  and  describes  as  a strong  place  near 
the  ascent  of  the  Amanus,  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
pass  called  Amaxidrs  Pylab  [VoL  I.  p.  1 13],  the 
Syrian  gates  of  Ptolemy  (/.  c.).  The  plain  of 
Antioch,  adds  Strabo,  lies  under  Pagrae,  through 
which  flows  the  Arceuthus,  the  Orontes,  and  the 
I.abotas.  In  this  plain  is  also  the  dyke  of  Melea- 
ger and  the  river  Oenoparas.  Above  it  is  the  ridgo 
of  Trapezae,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
table,  on  which  Vcntidius  engaged  Phranicates,  ge- 
neral of  the  Parthinns.  (xvi.  p.  751.)  The  place 
Is  easily  identified  in  medieval  and  modem  geo- 
graphy by  the  aid  of  Abulfeda  and  l’ococke. 
Bagkras,  writes  the  former,  has  a lofty  citadel,  with 
fountains,  and  valley,  and  gardens;  it  is  said  to  be 
distant  12  miles  from  Antioch,  and  as  many  from 
Jskan/lerun.  It  is  situated  on  a mountain  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  Chartm , which  Charem  is 
distant  two  stages  to  the  east  Baghras  is  distant 
less  than  a stage  from  Darbasak,  to  the  south. 
( Tabula  Syriae,  p.  1 20  ) Pococke  is  still  more  par- 
ticular in  his  description.  He  passed  within  sight 
of  it  between  Antioch  and  Baias.  After  passing 
Caramaut,  he  turned  to  the  west  betweeu  tin*  hills. 
4‘  We  saw  also,  about  2 miles  to  the  north,  tho 
strong  castle  of  Pagra s on  the  hills;  this  was  the 
ancient  name  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  [Antonini],  in 
which  it  is  placed  16  miles  from  Alexandria  and 
25  from  Antioch;  which  latter  is  a mistake,  for  tho 
Jerusalem  Journey  (calling  it  Pangrios)  puts  it 
more  jnstly  16  miles  from  Antioch.  As  I have 
been  informed,  a river  called  Sowda  rises  in  the 
mountain  to  the  west,  runs  under  this  place, . . . and 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Antioch," — also  called  from  it 
Rahr-eTSoudit,  otherwise  Bahr^Agoule,  “ the  White 
Lake,"  from  the  colour  of  its  waters.  This  Souda 
“ seems  to  be  the  river  Arceuthus  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  immediately  after  Pagrae,  as  running  through 
the  plain  of  Antioch."  (Observations  on  Syria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173.)  It  is  numbered  17  on  the  map  of 
the  gulf  of  hums.  [Vol.  I.  p.  114.]  [G.  W.] 

PAGUS  (netyos),  a bill  of  Ionia,  a little  to  the 
north  of  Smyrna,  with  a chapel  of  Nemesis  and  a 
spring  of  excellent  water.  (Paus.  v 12.  § 1.)  Modern 
travellers  describe  tho  hill  as  between  500  and  600 
feet  high,  and  as  presenting  the  form  of  a cone  from 
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which  the  point  is  cut  off.  (Hamilton,  Researches , 
i.  p.  53,  foil.)  [L.  &] 

PAGYRl'TAE  (noyvpirar,  PtoL  iii.  5.  § 22),  a 
people  of  Europeun  Sarmutia,  w hose  position  cannot 
be  made  out.  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  211) 
connects  the  termination  of  their  name  with  the  word 
gtira,"  which  the  Pole*  and  other  Russo-Slavoninn 
slocks  use  for  “ gora,”  “ mountain."  [E.  B.  J.J 
PALA'CIUM  (riaAcbfiov),  a fortress  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  built  by  Sciluras,  king  of  the  Tnuro- 
Scythians,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Milhridates  and 
his  generals.  (Strab.  viL  p.  312.)  The  name, 
which  it  seems  to  have  taken  from  his  son  Paiarus 
(Strab.  pp.  306,  309),  still  survives  in  tho  modem 
Balakldca,  which  Dr.  Clark  ( Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  2 1 9) 
inaccurately  supposes  to  be  derived  from  the  Genoese 
“ Bella  Clava,"  “ The  Fair  Harbour."  Its  harbour 
was  the  Symkolox  Poktus  (2vp4dA«r 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  308,  309;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  20;  Ptol. 
iii.  6.  § 2 ; Plin.  iv.  26),  or  the  Cembaro  or  Cem- 
balo of  the  middle  ages,  the  narrow  entrance  to 
which  has  been  described  by  Strabo  ( 7 . c.)  with  such 
fidelity  to  nature.  According  to  him,  the  harbour, 
together  with  that  of  Ctenua  ( Sebastopol ),  consti- 
tuted by  their  approach  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia ; 
this  with  a wall  fenced  the  Lesser  Peninsula,  having 
within  it  the  city  of  Chersonestis  The  Sixrs 
Poirruosus  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  1.  § 3),  from  the 
position  lie  assigns  to  it  between  Criumctopon  and 
the  next,  point  to  the  W.f  can  only  agree  with  Bala- 
kUca,  which  is  truly  “ Ka\bs  \tpijv  et  promontoriis 
duobus  includitur."  Dubois  de  Montpcreux  ( Voyage 
autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  vi.  pp.  115,  220),  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory  of  transferring  the  wander- 
ings of  Odysseus  to  the  waters  of  the  Eoxine, 
discovers  in  BalaJclaca  the  harbour  of  the  giant 
Laestrygones  ( Odyss . x.  80 — 99);  and  this  opinion 
has  been  taken  up  by  more  than  one  writer.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  poet’s  graphic  pic- 
ture of  details  freshly  drawn  from  the  visible  world, 
is  as  true  of  other  land- locked  basins,  edged  in  by 
cliffs,  as  when  applied  to  the  greyish-blue,  or  light 
red  Jura  rocks,  which  hem  in  the  entrance  to  tho 
straits  of  BalakU'wa.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALAE,  a town  of  Thrace,  according  to  Lapio 
near  Moussaldja.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  568.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALAEA.  1.  (riaAai'a),  a place  in  tho  Troad 
on  the  coast,  130  stadia  from  Andeira.  (Strab.  xiiL 
p.  614.) 

2.  (riaAaia  K&pri),  in  Laconia.  [PutlAR.] 
PALAEBYBLOS  (riaAa/£o€Aos,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
755;  IIaAcud£vSAoy,  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 21),  a town  of 
Phoenicia,  which  Strabo  places  after  the  Climax 
or  promontory  called  Bus-  W atla-Salan,  forming  tho 
N.  extremity  of  the  Bag  of  Kesruan.  The  site, 
which  is  unknown,  was  therefore  probably  between 
the  Climax,  in  the  steep  cliffs  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  steps — whence  the  name— and  the  river 
Lycos,  among  the  hills  which  closely  border  the 
shore,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  1000  feet.  Ptolemy 
(L  c.)  calls  it  a city  of  the  interior,  and  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table  places  it  7 M.  P.  from  Berytus,  but 
does  not  give  its  distance  from  Byblos.  (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  12.  London,  1855.)  [E.  B.  J ] 

PALAEMYNDUS.  [Myxdits.] 
PALAEOBYBLUS.  [Palakbybujs.] 
PALAEPHAKUS,  or  PALAEPHAKSALUS, 
that  is  either  old  Pharae  or  Pherae  or  old  PharsaluK, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  readings  in  tho 
text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13). 

PALAEPOLIS.  [NKArouo.] 
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A16  PALAERUS. 

PALAERUS  (no \atp6s : Eth,  Tla\aipt6i')1  a 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Acaraania,  on  the  Ionian 
sea,  which  is  placed  by  Strabo  between  Leucas  and 
Alyzia.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  valley  of  LieddhL  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c.  431)  Palaems  was  in  al- 
liance with  the  Athenians ; and  when  the  latter 
people  took  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sollium, 
which  was  a Corinthian  colony,  they  gave  both  it 
and  its  territory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palaems. 
(Tliuc.  ii.  30;  Strab.  x.  pp.  450.  459.) 

PALAESCEPSI&  [Scepsis.] 

PALAKSIMUNDUM  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  a great 
town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  ( Ceylon),  an  account 
of  which  was  given  to  the  Romans  by  Annius  Plo- 
camus,  who  spent  six  months  there  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius.  According  to  him,  it  was 
situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  which,  flowing 
from  a great  internal  lake,  entered  the  sea  by  three 
mouths.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
present  Trincomalee , in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  enormous  ancient  works  for  the 
regulation  of  the  course  of  the  river — now  called  the 
Mahacella-Ganga.  (Brooke,  Gtogr.  Joum.  voL 
iii.  p 223.)  The  name  occurs  under  the  form 
Palaqsimundu  in  the  Peri  plus  Mar.  Erytkr. .,  and  in 
Marcian’s  PeripL  Maris  Exteri  as  the  name  of  the 
island  itself.  Thus  the  first  speaks  of  rrjtros  A«- 
yopitn)  riaAa«ri/zov38oi/,  but  anciently  Taprobane 
(c.  61,  ed.  M filler);  and  the  second  states  that  the 
island  of  Tn probane  was  formerly  called  Palaeri- 
inundu,  but  is  now  called  Salice  (c.  35.  ed.  Mtiller). 
Ptolemy,  and  Stephanus,  who  follows  him,  state  that 
the  island  ndvcu  n'tv  fcaActro  Xtpdovllov,  vvv  Z't 
SaAurij  (vii.  4.  6 1).  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  this  is  in  both  cases  to  be  considered  as  an 
erroneous  reading,  and  that  the  true  name  was 
Palaesimundum.  Lassen  coasiders  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  words  Pali  Simnnta,  the 
Head  of  the  Holy  Law.  ( Dissert,  de  Insula  Tapro- 
bane, p.  14.)  [V.] 

PALAESTE,  a town  upon  the  coast  of  Chaonia 
in  Epeirus,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acroceraunian 
peak,  where  Caesar  landed  from  Brundusiutn,  in 
order  to  cany  on  the  war  against  Pompoy  in  Illyria. 
(Ltu-an,  Phars.  v.  460.)  In  this  vicinity  there  is  a 
modem  village,  called  Paldsa ; and  there  can  there- 
fore be  little  doubt  that  Lucan  has  preserved  the  real 
namo  of  the  place  where  Caesar  landed,  and  that 
there  is  a mistake  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  where  the 
name  is  written  Pliaraalus.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  6 ; 
comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  5.) 

PALAESTI'NA  (TlaXoucrrivT]  : Eth.  TlaXai- 
orivis ),  the  most  commonly  received  and  classical 
name  for  the  country,  otherwise  called  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  Judaea,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  This  name 
has  the  authority  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  among  the 
sacred  writers;  and  was  received  by  the  earliest 
secular  historians.  Herodotus  calls  the  Hebrews 
Syrians  of  Palestine;  and  states  that  the  sea-border 
of  Syria,  inhabited,  according  to  him,  by  Phoenicians 
from  the  Red  Sea,  was  called  Palaestina,  as  far  ns 
Egypt  (vii.  89).  He  elsewhere  places  Syria  Paines- 
tina  between  Phoenice  and  Egypt;  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  Phoenice;  Ascalon,  Cadytis,  lenysus  in  Palaestina 
Syriae;  elsewhere  he  places  Cadytis  and  Azotus 
simply  in  Syria  (iv.  39,  iii.  5,  ii.  116,  157,  i.  105, 
iii.  5). 

The  name,  as  derived  from  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  Und,  originally  described  only  the  sea-border 
south  of  Mount  Carmel,  occupied  by  the  Philistines 
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from  the  very  earliest  period,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom  ( Exod.  xiii.  17);  although  it 
would  appear  that  this  district  was  partially  occu- 
pied by  the  cognate  branches  of  the  Canaanitea. 
(Gen.  x.  14,  19.)  It  afterwards  came  to  be  used  of 
the  inland  parts  likewise,  and  that  not  only  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  but  also  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  children  of  Israel ; and  in  this 
wider  acceptation  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  adopt 
it;  although  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  even  so  late 
as  Josephus  the  name  Palaestina  was  occasionally 
used  in  its  more  restricted  and  proper  sense,  viz. 
of  that  part  of  the  coast  inhabited  of  old  by  the 
Philistines.  (See  the  passages  referred  to  in  Reland, 
p.  41,  who  devotes  the  nine  first  chapters  of  hi* 
work  to  the  names  of  Palestine,  pp.  1 — 51.) 

I.  General  Boundaries,  Soil,  Climate. 

The  general  boundaries  of  Palestine,  in  this  wider 
acceptation  of  the  name,  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  great  desert, 
now  called  the  Hauran,  on  the  east.  [Hauran.] 
The  country,  however,  on  the  east  of  Jordan  was 
not  originally  designed  to  form  part  of  the  land  of 
Israel ; which  was  to  have  been  bounded  by  the 
Jordan  and  its  inland  lakes.  (Numb,  xxxiv.  6, 
10 — 12;  comp,  xxxii.)  The  northern  and  south- 
ern boundaries  are  not  so  clearly  defined;  bat  it  is 
probable  that  a more  careful  investigation  and  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  country  than  bus 
hitherto  been  attempted  might  lead  to  tbe  recovery 
of  many  of  the  sites  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  of  natural  divisions  which  might  help  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  geography  of  Palestine.  On  the 
south,  indeed,  recent  investigations  have  led  to  tho 
discovery  of  a well-defined  mountain  harrier,  forming 
a natural  wall  along  the  south  of  Palestine,  from  the 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
along  the  line  of  which,  at  intervals,  may  be  found 
traces  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  borders  in  tbe 
books  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  terminating  on  the  west 
with  the  river  of  Egypt  ( Wady-el-A  rtsh)  at  Rhinoco- 
mra.  (Numb,  xxxiv.  3 — 5 ; comp.  Josh.  xv.  1 — 4 ; 
Williams,  Holy  City , vol.  i.,  appendix  i.,  note  2 , p.  463 
—468.)  On  tbe  northern  bonier  the  mention  of 
Mount  Hor  is  perplexing;  the  point  on  the  coast  of 
“ the  great  sea " is  not  fixed ; nor  are  the  rites  of 
Hamath  or  Zedad  determined.  (Numb,  xxxiv.  7, 8 ; 
comp.  Etek.  xlvii.  15,  16.)  But  whatever  account 
may  be  given  of  the  name  Hor  in  the  northern 
borders  of  Palestine,  tbe  mention  of  Hermon  as  tho 
northern  extremity  of  tho  Israelites’  conquests  in 
Deuteronomy  (iii.  9,  v.  48)  would  point  to  that 
rather  than  to  Lebanon,  which  Belaud  conjectures, 
as  the  mountain  in  question : while  the  fact  that 
Sidon  b assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Judge*,  L 
21)  would  prove  that  the  point  on  the  coast  must 
be  fixed  north  of  that  border  town  of  the  Canaanite*. 
(<7e».  x.  19;  Josh.  xix.  28.)  The  present  Hamah , 
near  to  Homs  (Emesa),  is  much  too  far  north  to 
fall  in  with  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  it  most 
be  conceded  that  we  have  not  at  present  sufficient 
data  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  northern  limit*. 
(Reland,  lib.  i.  cap.  25,  pp.  113 — 123.)  To  this  it 
mast  be  added  that  tbe  limits  of  Palestine  varied 
at  different  periods  of  its  history,  and  according  to 
the  views  of  different  writers  (ib.  cap.  26,  pp.  124 
— 127),  and  that  the  common  error  <A  confounding 
the  limits  of  the  possessions  of  tbe  Israelites  with 
those  assigned  to  their  conquests  has  still  further 
embarrassed  the  question.  Assuming,  however. 
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those  boundaries,  as  do  the  sacred  writers  and 
Jox*phus,  we  may  now  take  a general  view  of  ita 
physical  features  which  have  always  so  much  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants. It  is  well  described  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures, in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  “a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a land  of  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  vines, and  fig-trees, and  pomegranates:  a land  of 
oil  olive,  and  honey;  a land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any- 
thing in  it;  a land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  briu»"  (viii.  7 — 9; 
comp.  xi.  11,  12).  The  great  variety  of  its  natural 
productions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  diversified  cha- 
racter of  its  surface  and  the  natural  richness  of  its 
soil,  which  was  obviously  taxed  to  the  utmost  by 
the  industry  of  its  numerous  inhabitants;  for  there 
is  no  part  of  the  hill  country,  however  at  present 
desolate  and  depopulated,  which  does  not  bear  evi- 
dences of  ancient  agricultural  labour  in  its  scarped 
rocks  and  ruined  terrace- walls;  while  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  modem  villages,  the  rude  traditionary  style 
of  husbandry,  unimproved  and  unvaried  for  3000 
years,  enables  the  traveller  to  realise  the  ancient 
fertility  of  this  highly  favoured  land,  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  genias 
of  their  poetry,  all  whose  images  are  borrowed  from 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  As  the  peculiar 
characteristic  feature  in  the  geography  of  Greece  is 
the  vast  proportion  of  its  sea-border  to  its  superficial 
area,  so  the  peculiarity  of  the  geography  of  Palestine 
may  be  said  to  be  the  undue  proportion  of  mountain, 
or  rather  hill  country,  to  its  extent.  In  the  districts 
of  Tripoli,  Akka , and  Damascus,  three  descriptions 
of  soil  prerail.  In  general  that  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Palestine  and  central  Syria  is  dry  and  stony, 
being  formed  in  a great  measure  from  the  debris  of 
rocks,  of  which  a large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
districts  of  I x- be  non,  the  JJauran , and  Ledja,  with 
the  mountainous  countries  of  Judaea,  Are  composed; 
it  is  mixed,  however,  with  the  alluvium  constantly 
brought  down  by  the  irrigating  streams.  The 
second  and  richest  district  are  the  plains  of  Es- 
draelon,  Zabulon,  Baalbek,  part  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan 
and  Orontes,  which  for  the  most  part  consist  of  a 
fat  loamy  soil.  Being  almost  without  a pebble,  it 
becomes,  when  dry,  a line  brown  earth,  like  garden 
mould,  which,  when  satnrated  by  the  rains,  is 
almost  a quagmire,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  becomes  a marsh:  when  cultivated,  most 
abundant  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain  are 
obtained.  The  remainder  of  the  territory  chiefly 
consists  of  the  plains  called  Barr  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Midbar  by  the  Hebrews,  both  words  signifying  simply 
a tract  of  land  left  entirely  to  nature,  and  being 
applied  to  the  pasture  tracts  about  almost  every 
town  in  Syria,  as  well  as  to  those  spots  where  vege- 
tation almost  entirely  fails.  Such  spots  prevail  in 
the  tracts  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  country, 
where  the  soil  is  mostly  an  indurated  clay,  with 
irregular  ridges  of  limestone  lulls  separating  different 
pails  of  the  surface.  The  better  description  of  soil 
is  occasionally  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  some  of  our  downs,  but 
is  covered  with  the  liquorice  plant,  mixed  with 
an>mat ic  shrubs,  and  occasionally  some  dwarf  trees, 
such  as  the  tamarisk  and  acacia.  Many  of  the 
tracts  eastward  of  the  Jordan  (Pcraea)  are  of  this 
description,  particularly  those  near  the  l/auran , 
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which,  under  the  name  of  Roman  Arabia,  had  Bozra 
for  its  capita).  The  inferior  tracts  are  frequently 
coated  with  pebbles  and  black  flints,  having  little, 
and  sometimes  no  vegetation.  Such  are  the  greater 
portions  of  the  tracts  southward  of  Ga?a  and 
Hebron,  and  that  part  of  the  pashalick  which  borders 
upon  Arabia  Desert  a,  where  scarcity  of  water  has 
produced  a wilderness  which  at  best  is  only  capable 
of  nourishing  a limited  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels : its  condition  is  the  worst  in  summer,  at 
which  season  little  or  no  rain  falls  throughout  the 
eastern  parts  of  Syria. 

Owing  to  the  inequality  of  its  surface,  Palestine 
has  a great  variety  of  temperature  and  climate, 
which  have  been  distributed  as  follows. — (1)  The 
cold;  (2)  warm  and  humid;  (3)  warm  and  dry.  The 
first  belongs  principally  to  the  Lelianon  range  and 
to  Mount  Herman,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
country,  but  is  shared  in  some  measure  by  the 
mountain  districts  of  Nablus,  Jerusalem,  and 
Hebron,  where  the  winters  are  often  very  severe, 
the  springs  mild,  and  a refreshing  breeze  tempers 
the  summer  heat.  The  second  embraces  the  slopes 
adjoining  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  the  adjacent  plains  of  Akka,  Jaffa,  and  Gaza  ; 
also  those  in  the  interior,  such  as  Esdraolon,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  part  of  Peraea.  The  third 
prevails  in  the  south-eastern  ports  of  Syria,  the 
contiguity  of  which  to  the  arid  deserts  of  burning 
sand,  exposes  them  to  the  furnace-blasts  of  the 
sirocco  untempered  by  the  humid  winds  which  pre- 
vail to  the  west  of  the  central  highlands,  while  the 
depression  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea  gives  to  the  plain  of  Jericho  and 
the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  that  sea  an  Egyptian 
climate.  (Col.Chesney,  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates, 
ftc.  voL  i.  pp.  533 — 537.) 

II.  Gkolooy,  Natural  Divisions,  and  Pro- 
ductions. 

The  general  geographical  position  of  Palestine  is 
well  described  in  the  following  extract:  — “That 
great  mountain  chain  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  various  names  of  Imaus,  Caucasus,  and  Taurus, 
which  extends  due  east  and  west  from  China  to 
Asia  Minor;  this  chain,  at  the  point  where  it  eutent 
Asia  Minor,  throws  off  to  the  southward  a subor- 
dinate ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  Western  Sea  and  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  Assyria.  After  pursuing  a tortuous  course  for 
some  time,  and  breaking  into  the  parallel  ridges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  it  runs  with  many  breaks 
and  divergencies  through  Palestine  andthe  Arabian 
peninsula  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  ‘of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  breaks  is  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  the  East.  From  this 
point  . . . the  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends, 
without  interruption,  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  further.  This  whole  tract  rises  gradually 
towards  the  south,  forming  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
it  attains  an  altitude  of  3250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  a point  exactly  opposite  to 
the  extreme  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  •*.  e.  due  west 
from  it,  where  the  entire  ridge  has  an  elevation  of 
about  2710  feet,  and  close  to  the  saddle  of  the 
ridge,  a very  remarkable  feature  of  this  rocky  pro- 
cess, so  to  cadi  it.  occurs.  The  appearance  is  as  if 
a single,  but  vast  wave  of  this  sea  of  rock,  rising 
and  swelling  gradually  from  north  to  south,  had 
( been  suddenly  checked  in  its  advance,  and,  after  a 
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oomidcra ble  subsidence  below  the  general  level,  left 
standing  perfectly  isolated  from  tiie  surrounding 
mass,  both  as  to  its  front  and  sides.  Add,  that  about 
tlio  middle  of  this  wave  there  is  a slight  depression, 
channelling  it  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
you  have  before  you  the  natural  limestone  rock 
which  forms  the  site  of  Jerusalem."  ( Christum 
Remembrancer , No.  lxvi.  N.  S.,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  425, 
426.)  A few  additions  to  this  graphic  sketch  of 
the  general  geography  of  Palestine  will  suffice  to 
complete  the  description  of  its  main  features,  and  to 
furnish  a nomenclature  for  the  more  detailed  notices 
which  must  follow.  This  addition  will  be  best  sup- 
plied by  the  naturalist  Russegger,  whose  travels 
have  furnished  a desideratum  in  the  geography  of 
Palestine.  It  will,  however,  be  more  convenient  to 
consider  below  his  third  division  of  the  country, 
comprehending  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  its  volcanic  phaenoinena,  os  those  articles  have 
been  reserved  for  this  place,  and  the  historical  im- 
portance of  them  demands  a fuller  accouut  than  is 
given  in  his  necessarily  brief  summary.  He  divides 
the  country  as  follows : — 

1.  The  fruitful  plain  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Gaza  to  Jttny,  north-east  of  Beirut* 

2.  The  mountain  range  separating  this  plain  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which,  commencing  with 
Jebel  Khalil , forms  the  rocky  land  of  Judaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  Galilee,  and  ends  with  the  knot  of  moun- 
tains from  which  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  extend 
towards  the  north. 

3.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  basins  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as 
Wady -el- Char,  the  northern  end  of  1 Vady- el -A  raba. 

4.  The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  far 
as  the  parallel  of  Damascus. 

(I.)  The  part  of  the  coast  plain  extending 
from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  bounded  by 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  belongs,  in  regard  to  its  fer- 
tility, to  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  Syria.  The 
vegetation  in  all  its  forms  is  that  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  in  the 
southern  districts  the  palm  flourishes. 

The  mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  follow 
the  line  of  the  plain  until  they  meet  the  ridge  of 
Carmel.  The  coast  district  belongs  partly  to  the  older 
and  newer  pliocene  of  the  marine  deposits,  and  partly 
to  the  chalk  and  Jura  formations  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountainous  country. 

To  the  north  of  Carmel  the  hilly  arable  land 
occurs  again. 

Still  further  north,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
strips  of  laud  about  Acre,  Sur , SeJrfa,  Beirut , Ac., 
the  coast  plain  becomes  more  and  more  narrowed  by 
the  mountains,  wliich  extend  towards  the  sea,  until 
there  only  remains  here  and  there  a very  small  strip 
of  coast. 

Several  mountain  streams,  swollen  in  the  rainy 
season  to  torrents,  flow  through  deep  narrow  valleys 
into  the  plain,  in  part  fertilising  it ; in  part,  where 
there  are  no  barriers  to  oppose  their  force,  spreading 
devastation  far  and  wide.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  Sahr-el-Kelb,  Nahr-ed-Damur , the  A uii,  the 
Suharaneh , Xahr-el-  Kasimieh,  Kahr  Mukutta , &c. 

The  mountain  sides  of  Lebanon,  from  Seula  to 
Beirut,  are  cultivated  in  terraces;  the  principal 
product  of  this  kind  of  cultivation  is  the  vine  and 
mulberry;  the  secondary,  figs,  oranges,  pomegra- 
nates, and,  in  general,  the  so-called  tropical  fruits. 


The  want  of  grass  begins  to  show  itself  in  Syria, 
and  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  promontory,  owing 
to  the  long  continued  droughts.  The  Syrian  moun- 
tains along  the  coast  north  of  Carmel,  and  especially 
the  sides  of  Lebunon,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
garden- trees,  and  a few  scattered  pines,  entirely 
devoid  of  wood. 

(2.)  The  land  immediately  towards  the  east, 
which  follows  the  line  of  coast  from  south  to  north, 
at  a distance  now  greater  now  less,  rises  in  the  form 
of  a lofty  mountain  chain,  the  summits  of  which 
are  for  the  most  port  rounded,  and  rarely  peaked; 
forming  numerous  plateaux,  and  including  the 
whole  space  between  the  coast  on  the  west,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  on  the  east,  having  an  average 
breadth  of  from  8 to  10  German  miles. 

This  mountain  chain  commences  in  the  south 
with  Jebel  Khalil , which,  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  stretches  to  the  plain  of  Gaza  and  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  isthmus,  and  towards  the  south 
and  south-east  joins  the  mountain  country  of  Ara- 
bia Tetraea,  and  towards  the  east  sinks  suddenly 
into  the  boain  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Immediately  joined 
to  Jtbtl  Khalil  are  Jtbelel-Kodt  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  sinking  on  the  east  into  tho 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  west  into  the  plain 
at  Jaffa.  Further  north  follows  Jebel  Kablus, 
with  the  other  mountains  of  Samaria,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  by 
the  coast  district ; and  towards  the  north-west  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  and  forming  the  promontory  of 
Carmel.  North  of  J lerj  l bn  'Anar  are  the  mountains 
of  Galilee,  Hermon,  Tabor,  Jebel  Safed,  Saron,  Ac. 
This  group  sinks  into  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east, 
on  the  west  into  the  coast  district  of  Acre  and  Sur, 
extends  into  the  sea  in  several  promontories,  and  is 
united  to  the  chain  of  Lebanon  at  Seida , by  Jebel- 
ed-lh'us , and  by  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Jordan 
and  of  Hasbtia  to  JtbeLee-Sheich,  or  Jebtl-ei - Te(j, 
and  thus  to  the  chain  of  Antililanus. 

The  whole  mountain  chain  in  the  district  just 
described  belongs  to  the  Jura  and  chalk  formation. 
Crystalline  and  plutonic  rocks  there  are  none,  and 
volcanic  formations  are  to  l»  found  only  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  highest  points  are  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  tlic  range,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JebeUet-Sheich,  and  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern part  of  Galilee.  ( Jebtl-e»-Sheich  is  9500 
fret  above  the  sea.)  Further  south  the  mountains 
become  perceptibly  lower,  and  the  highest  of  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  are  scarcely  4000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  character  of  the  southern  part  of  this  range  is 
very  different  from  that  of  tiie  northern.  The  pla- 
teaux and  slopes  of  the  central  chain  of  Judaea  are 
wild,  rocky,  and  devoid  of  vegetation;  the  valleys 
numerous,  deep,  and  narrow.  In  tiie  lowlands, 
wherever  productive  seal  is  collected,  and  there  is  a 
supply  of  water,  there  springs  up  a rich  vegetation. 
All  the  plants  of  the  temperate  region  of  Europe 
flourish  together  with  tropical  fruits  in  perfection, 
especially  tho  vine  and  olive. 

In  Samaria  the  character  of  the  land  is  more 
genial ; vegetation  flourishes  on  all  sides,  and  several 
of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  wood  to  their 
summits.  With  still  greater  beauty  and  grandeur 
does  nature  exhibit  herself  in  Galilee.  The  moun- 
tains become  higher,  their  fonn  bolder  and  sharper. 
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The  peat  Hermon  (Jebel-esSheich)  rises  hign 
above  the  other  mountains. 

The  valleys  are  no  longer  inhospitable  ravines; 
they  become  long  and  broad,  and  partly  form  plains 
of  large  extent,  as  Esdraclon.  A beautiful  pasture 
land  extends  to  tlie  heights  of  the  mountains.  Con- 
siderable mountain  streams  water  the  valleys. 

(3.)  To  the  east  of  this  mountain  chain  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  must  remarkable  of  all 
known  depressions  of  the  earth,  os  well  on  account 
of  its  great  length  as  of  its  almost  incredible  depth. 
[See  below,  III.  and  IV.] 

(4.)  On  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
valley,  with  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  rises  like  a wall  a 
steep  mountain  range  of  Jura  limestone.  On  the 
top  of  this  lies  a broad  plateau  inhabited  by  nomadic 
Arabs  and  stationary  tribes.  The  southern  part  of 
these  highlands  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel 
Be l hi ; further  north,  beyond  the  Zerka,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lofty  Ajlun.  it  meets  the 
highlands  of  Ez-Zoueit ; and  still  further  north 
begins  the  well  known  plateau  El-Hauran , which, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs  and  Druses,  is  bounded 
by  Ar.tilibanus  and  the  Syrian  dcBert,  joins  the  pla- 
teau of  Damascus,  and  there  reaches  a height  of 
2304  Paris  feet  above  the  sea. 

III.  Tne  JoitDAif. 

The  most  celebrated  river  of  Judaea,  and  the  only 
stream  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  country.  Its 
etymology  has  not  been  successfully  investigated  by 
the  ancients,  who  propose  a compound  of  Yor  and 
lktn,  and  imagine  two  fountains  bearing  these  names, 
from  which  tho  river  derived  its  origin  and  appella- 
tion. S.  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  c.  Dan)  derives  it 
from  Jor , which  he  says  is  equivalent  to  frYtOpov, 
fluviut,  and  Dan  tlie  city,  where  one  of  its  principal 
fountains  was  situated.  But  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  both  parts  of  this  derivation.  For  in  the 
fin»t  place  "IK1,  is  tlie  Hebrew  form  of  the  equivalent 
for  fuvius,  whilo  the  proper  name  is  always  pH*, 
and  never  as  tlie  proposed  etymology  would 

reqnire;  while  the  name  Dan,  as  applied  to  the  city 
Laish,  is  five  centuries  later  than  the  fiiat  mention 
of  the  river  in  tlie  book  of  Genesis;  and  the  theory 
of  anticipation  in  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  which  it  occurs  is  scarcely  admissible 
(See  Judges,  xviii.;  Gen.  xiii.  10,  xxxii.  10;  Job , 
xl.  23),  although  Dan  is  certainly  so  used  in  at 
least  one  passage.  (Gen.  xiv.  14.)  Besides  which, 
Poland  has  remarked  that  the  vowel  always  written 
with  the  second  syllable  of  the  river  is  different  from 
tliat  of  the  monosyllabic  city,  and  not  He 
suggests  another  derivation  from  tho  root  “TP,  de- 
scendit , labitur.  so  denoting  a river , as  this,  in 
common  with  other  rivers  which  he  instances,  might 
be  called  hot'  and  as  Josephus  does  call  it 

t hr  rorapiiy,  without  any  distinctive  name  (Ant. 
v.  1.  § 22),  in  describing  tlie  borders  of  Issachar. 
Tli is  is  also  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  other 
moderns.  (Lee,  Lexicon,  t.  tf.) 

The  source  of  this  river  is  a question  involved  in 
much  obscurity  in  the  ancient  records  ; and  there  is 
a perplexing  notice  of  Josephus,  which  has  added 
considerably  to  the  difficulty.  The  subject  was 
fully  investigated  by  the  writer  in  1842,  and  the 
results  are  stated  below. 

The  Jordan  has  three  principal  sonrccs:  (1)  at 
Bailing,  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi;  (2)  at  Ttll- 
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eLKadi , the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan,  about  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  Banins ; (3)  at  Hasbeia,  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  Tell -el- Kadi.  These  several 
sources  require  distinct  notice. 

1 . The  fountain  at  Banias  is  regarded  by  Josephus 
and  others  as  the  proper  source  of  the  Jordan,  but 
not  with  sufficient  reason.  It  is  indeed  a copions 
fountain,  springing  out  from  tlie  earth  in  a wide 
and  rapid  but  shallow  stream,  in  front  of  a cave 
formerly  dedicated  to  Pun;  but  not  at  all  in  the 
manner  described  by  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  a 
yawning  chasm  in  the  cave  itself,  and  an  unfathom- 
able depth  of  still  water,  of  which  there  is  neither 
appearance  nor  tradition  at  present,  tho  cave  itself 
being  perfectly  dry.  (BeU.  Jud.  i.  21.  § 3.)  He 
states,  however,  that  it  is  a popular  error  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  Its  true 
source,  he  subsequently  says  (iii.  9.  § 7),  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  at  Phiala,  which  he  describes  as  a cir- 
cular pool,  120  stadia  distant  from  Caesareia,  not 
far  from  the  road  that  led  to  Trachonitis,  i.  e.  to 
the  east.  This  pool,  ho  Bays  (named  from  its  form), 
was  always  full  to  the  brim,  but  never  overflowed, 
and  its  connection  with  the  fountain  at  Paneas  was 
discovered  by  Herod  Philip  the  tetrarch  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — He  threw  chaff  into  the  lake 
Phiala,  which  made  its  appearance  again  at  the 
fountain  of  Paneas.  This  circular,  goblet-shaped 
pool,  about  a mile  in  diameter,  is  now  called  Birket- 
er-Ram.  It  is  situated  high  in  a bare  mountain 
region,  and  strongly  resembles  tlie  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  It  is  a curious  error  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  to  represent  the  surrounding  hills  as 
“ richly  wooded”  (Travels,  p.  287).  The  water  is 
stagnant,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  or  report 
among  the  natives  of  any  stream  issuing  from  the 
lake,  or  of  any  subterranean  communication  with 
the  fountain  of  Paneas.  The  above-named  travel- 
lers correctly  represent  it  as  having  “ no  apparent 
supply  or  discharge.”  The  experiment  of  Philip  is 
therefore  utterly  unintelligible,  os  there  is  no  stream 
to  carry  off  the  chaff.  (For  a view  of  Phiala,  see 
Traill's  Josephus,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  and  Ixxx.  &c.) 

2.  The  second  fountain  of  the  Jordan  is  at  Tell~ 
el- Kadi.  [Dan.]  This  is  almost  equally  copious 
with  the  first-named;  and  issues  from  the  earth  in  a 
rapid  stream  on  the  western  side  of  the  woody  hill, 
on  which  traces  of  the  city  may  still  be  discovered. 
The  stream  bears  the  ancient  name  of  the  town, 
and  is  called  Nakr  Leddn,  “ the  river  Leddn,n  some- 
times misunderstood  by  travellers  as  the  ancient 
name  of  tlie  river,  which  certainly  no  longer 
exists  among  the  natives.  This  is  plainly  the 
Daphne  of  Josephus,  u having  fountains,  which, 
feeding  what  is  called  the  little  Jordan,  under  tho 
temple  of  the  golden  calf,  discharge  it  into  the 
great  Jordan.”  (Bell.  Jud.  iv.  1.  § 1,  conf.  Ant 
viiL  8.  § 4;  and  see  Roland,  PaJaestina,  p.  263.) 

3.  A mile  to  the  west  of  Tell-el-Kadi,  runs  the 
Nahr  Basbdny,  the  Hasbeia  river,  little  inferior  to 
either  of  tlie  former.  It  rises  6 or  8 miles  to  tho 
north,  near  the  large  village  of  Hasbeia,  and  being 
joined  in  its  course  by  a stream  from  Mount  Her- 
mon, contributes  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Jordan.*  It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  that 
this  tributary  lias  been  unnoticed  until  compara- 
tively modem  times.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  354,  note  2.) 

These  three  principal  sources  of  the  Jordan,  as 
the  natives  affirm,  do  not  intermingle  their  waters 
until  they  meet  in  the  small  Like  now  called  BaJtr - 
LX.  4 
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tl-Htdeh,  u the  waters  of  Merom”  of  Scripture 
(Jo*h.  xi.  5,  7),  the  Skmkciioxitis  Pai.us  of 
Josephus  ( Ant . v.  5.  § 1,  Btll.Jud.  iii.  12.  § 7,  it. 
1.  § 1);  but  the  plain  between  this  lake  and  Pa* 
ness  is  hard  to  be  explored,  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous fountains  and  the  rivulets  into  which  the 
nmin  streams  are  here  divided.  (Robinson,  l.  c.  pp. 
353,  354;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  12,  13.) 

This  point  was  investigated  by  I)r.  Robinson  in 
1852.  and  he  found  that  both  the  Leddn  and  tho 
Jfatbdny  unite  their  waters  with  the  stream  from 
Baniat,  some  distance  above  the  lake,  to  which  they 
run  in  one  stream.  ( Journal  R.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  25,  1855.) 

This  region,  now  called  Merj-el- II tilth,  might 
well  be  designated  iKos  or  JAtj  tow  'lop&ivou,  44  the 
marshes  of  Jordan,”  by  which  name,  however,  the 
author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  ix. 
42)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  1.  § 3)  would  seem  to 
signify  the  marshy  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  waters  from  the  three  sources  above- 
mentioned  being  collected  into  the  small  lake,  and 
further  augmented  by  the  numerous  land  springs  in 
the  Bahr  and  Ard-el-HnUh,  run  off  towards  the 
south  in  one  current  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
[Tiberias  Make],  a distance,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, of  120  stadia.  They  flow  off  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  this  lake,  and  passing  through 
a district  well  described  by  Josephus  as  a great 
desert  (voAXV  tpvpla*',  B.  J.  iii.  9.  § 7),  now 
called  by  the  natives  El-Ghor,  lose  themselves  in 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Attention  has  been  lately  called  to  a peculiar 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  this  river,  tho  problems 
relating  to  which  have  been  solved  twice  within  the 
lost  few  years  by  the  enterprise  of  English  and 
American  sailors.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838 
a series  of  barometrical  observations  by  M.  Bertou 
gave  to  the  Dead  Sea  a depression  of  1374  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  a depression  of  755  feet,  thus  establish- 
ing a fall  of  619  feet  between  the  two  lakes.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  the  observations  were 
repeated  by  Ruseegger,  with  somewhat  different 
results;  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  given 
as  1429  feet,  the  sea  of  Tiberias  666  feet,  and  the 
consequent  fall  of  the  Jordan  between  the  two,  763 
feet.  Herr  von  Wildenbruch  related  the  observ- 
ations by  barometer  in  1845,  with  the  following 
results: — Depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  1446  feet,  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  845  feet,  difference  600  feet. 
He  carried  his  observations  further  north,  even  to 
the  source  at  Tcll-cl- Kadi,  with  the  following  re- 
sults: — At  Jacob's  bridge,  about  2}  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Bahr  l J tilth,  he  found  the 
Jordan  89  9 feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  at  the 
Bahr  II ulth  100  feet;  and  at  the  source  at  TtlUtl- 
Kadi  537  feet;  thus  giving  a fall  of  1983  feet  in  a 
direct  course  of  117  miles: — the  most  rapid  fall 
being  between  the  bridge  of  Jacob  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  a distance  of  only  8 miles,  in  which  the 
river  falls  845  feet,  or  116  feet  per  mile.  Results 
so  remarkable  did  not  And  easy  credence,  although 
they  were  further  tested  by  a trigonometrical 
survey,  conducted  by  Lieut.  Symonds  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  in  1841,  which  confirmed  the  barome- 
trical observations  for  the  Dead  Sea,  but  w’ere  re- 
markably at  variance  with  the  statement  for  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  giving  to  the  former  a depression  of 
1312  feet,  and  to  the  latter  of  328  feet,  and  a differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  two  of  984  feet.  The 
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whole  subject  is  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Petermann.  in 
a paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Society,  chiefly 
in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Robinson,  in  a com- 
munication made  to  the  same  society, — both  of  which 
papers  were  subsequently  published  in  the  journal  of 
the  society  (vol.  xviii.  part  2.  1848).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  ol»servations  of  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib. 
Ret.  vol.  ii.  p.  595,  n.  4,  ami  vol.  iii.  p.  31 1,  n.  3\ 
the  writer  in  1842  followed  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  sea  of  Iltdth. 
and  found  it  to  he  a continuous  torrent,  rushing 
down  in  a narrow  rocky  channel  between  almost 
precipitous  mountains.  It  is  well  described  by 
Herr  von  Wildenbruch,  who  explored  it  in  1845,  as 
a 44  continuous  waterfall " (citod  by  Petermann,  L c. 
p.  103). 

The  lower  Jordan,  between  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  subsequently  explored  by  Lieut. 
Molyneux  in  1847,  and  by  an  American  expediti  on 
under  Lieut.  Lynch  in  the  following  year.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  very  graphic  account  of 
Lieut.  Molyneux,  also  contained  in  the  number  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society’s  Journal  (pp.  104 — 
123)  already  referred  to,  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  character  of  this  interesting  river,  hitherto  so 
little  known.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias they  found  the  river  upwards  of  100  feet 
broad  and  4 or  5 deep;  but  on  reaching  the  ruins  of 
a bridge,  about  2 miles  down  the  stream,  they  found 
the  passage  obstructed  by  the  ruins,  and  their  diffi- 
culties commenced;  for  seven  hours  they  scarcely 
ever  had  sufficient  water  to  swim  the  boat  for 
100  yards  together.  In  many  places  the  river 
is  split  into  a number  of  small  streams,  and  conse- 
quently without  much  water  in  any  of  them.  Oc- 
casionally the  boat  had  to  be  carried  upwards  of 
100  yards  over  rocks  and  through  thorny  boshes; 
and  in  some  places  they  had  high,  steep,  sandy  cliffs 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  other  places 
the  boat  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  camels, 
the  stream  being  quite  impracticable.  The  Ghor , 
or  great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  about  8 or  9 miles 
broad  at  its  upper  end  ; and  this  space  is  anything 
but  flat — nothing  but  a continuation  of  hare  hills, 
with  yellow  dried-up  weeds,  which  look  when  distant 
Uke  com  stubbles.  These  bills,  however,  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  ranges  of 
the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Ghor;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  by  comparison  that  this  part  of  the 
Ghor  is  entitled  to  be  called  a valley.  Within  this 
broader  valley  is  a smaller  one  on  a lower  level, 
through  which  the  river  runs;  ami  its  winding  couive, 
which  is  marked  by  luxurious  vegetation,  resemb'rs 
a gigantic  serpent  twisting  down  the  valley.  So 
tortuous  is  its  course,  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  give  any  account  of  its  various  turnings 
in  its  way  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  tbe  Dead 
Sea.  A little  above  Beisan  tho  stream  is  spanned 
by  an  old  curiously  formed  bridge  of  three  arches, 
still  in  use,  and  here  the  Ghor  begins  to  wear  a much 
better  and  more  fertile  aspect.  It  appears  to 
be  composed  of  two  different  platforms ; the  upper 
one  on  either  side  projects  from  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
which  form  the  great  valley,  and  is  tolerably  level, 
but  barren  and  uncultivated.  It  then  falls  away  in 
the  form  of  rounded  sand-hills,  or  whitish  perpen* 
dicular  cliffs,  varying  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height, 
to  the  lower  plain,  which  should  more  properly  be 
called  the  valley  of  tbe  Jordan.  The  river  here  and 
there  washes  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  which  enclose  this 
smaller  valley,  but  generally  it  winds  in  the  m«*»t 
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tort  uons  manner  between  them.  In  many  places  these 
cliffs  are  like  walls.  About  this  port  of  the  Jordan 
the  lower  plain  might  be  perhaps  1 \ or  2 miles  broad, 
and  so  full  of  the  most  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation, 
like  a jungle,  that  in  a few  spots  only  can  anything 
approach  its  banks.  Below  Bdscm  the  higher  ter- 
races on  either  side  begin  to  clone  in,  and  to  narrow 
the  fertile  space  below;  the  hills  become  irregular 
and  only  partly  cultivated  ; and  by  degrees  the 
whole  Ghor  resumes  its  original  form.  The  xig- 
7. ag  course  of  the  river  is  still  prettily  marked  by 
lines  of  green  foliage  on  its  banks,  as  it  veers  from 
the  cliffs  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other.  This 
general  character  of  the  river  and  of  the  Ghor  is 
continued  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  mountains  on  either 
side  of  the  upper  valley  approaching  or  receding* 
and  the  river  winding  in  the  lower  valley  between 
bane  cliffs  of  soft  limestone,  in  some  places  not  less 
than  300  or  400  feet  high,  having  many  shallows 
and  some  large  falls.  The  American  expedition 
added  little  to  the  information  contained  in  the  paper 
of  our  enterprising  countryman,  who  only  survived 
his  exploit  one  month.  Lieut.  Lynch’s  report,  how- 
ever, fully  confirms  all  Lieut.  Molyneux’s  observa- 
tions; and  he  sums  up  the  results  of  the  survey  in 
the  following  sentence: — “ The  great  secret  of  the 
depression  between  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
a space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4 or  5 miles 
of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles. 
...  We  have  plunged  down  twenty-seven  threaten- 
ing rapids,  besides  a great  many  of  lesser  magni- 
tude.” (Lynch,  Narrative  of  the  United  States' 
Expedition  to  the  Jordan,  <fc.,  p.  265.)  It  is  satis- 
factory also  to  find  that  the  trigonometrical  Burvey 
of  the  officers  attached  to  the  American  expedition 
confirms  the  results  arrived  at  by  Lieut.  Symonds. 
(Dr.  Robinson,  Theological  Review  for  1848,  pp. 
764—768.) 

It  is  obvious  that  these  phaenomena  have  an  im-  , 
portant  bearing  on  the  historical  notices  of  the  river;  j 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  (as  Mr.  Petermann  has  , 
remarked),  in  examining  the  results  of  De  Berton,  | 
Russegger,  and  Von  Wildenbruch,  that  the  depression 
both  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  in- 
creases in  a chronological  order  (with  only  one  excep- 
tion) ; which  may  perhaps  indicate  that  a continual 
change  is  going  on  in  the  level  of  the  entire  Ghor,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  well  proved  that  the  whole  Jordan  valley, 
with  its  lakes,  not  only  has  been  but  still  is  sub- 
ject to  volcanic  action ; as  Russegger  has  remarked 
that  the  mountains  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jordan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  itself,  and  those 
around  the  Dead  Sea,  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of 
volcanic  agency,  such  as  disruptions,  upheaving, 
faults,  &c.  &c.,  — proofs  of  which  agency  are  still 
notorious  in  continual  earthquakes,  hotsprings,  and 
formations  of  asphalt. 

One  of  the  earliest  historical  facts  connected  with 
this  river  is  its  periodical  overflow  during  the  season 
of  barley-harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15;  1 Chron.  xii.  15; 
Jeremiah,  xii.  5 ; see  Blunt's  Undesigned  Coin- 
cidences, pp.  113,  114);  and  allusion  is  made  to  this 
fact  after  the  captivity.  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  26;  Aris- 
teus,  Epist.  ad  Philocratem.)  The  river  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jericho  was  visited  by  the  writer  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  he  never  witnessed  an  over- 
flow, nor  were  the  Bedouins  who  inhabit  its  banks 
acquainted  with  the  pbaenomenon.  The  American 
expedition  went  down  the  river  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  were  off  Jericho  at  Easter,  yet  they  wit- 
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nessed  nothing  of  the  kind,  thongh  Lieut  Lynch 
remarks,  “ the  river  is  in  the  latter  stage  of  a 
freshet ; a few  weeks  earlier  or  later,  and  passage 
would  have  been  impracticable.”  Considerably 
further  north,  however,  not  far  below  Beisan,  Lieut. 
Molyneux  remarked  “ a quantity  of  deposit  in  the 
plain  of  the  Jordon,  and  the  marks  of  water  in 
various  places  at  a distance  from  the  river,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  Jordan  widely  over- 
flows its  banks;  and  the  sheikh  informed  him  that 
in  winter  it  is  occasionally  half  a mile  across;  which 
accounts  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  this  part  of 
the  Ghor ” (l.  c.  p.  117).  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  subsidence  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  more  rapid  fall  of  the  Jordan  consequent 
upon  it,  which  has  also  cut  out  for  it  a deeper 
channel,  has  prevented  the  overflow  except  in  those 
parts  where  the  fall  is  not  so  rapid. 

Another  change  may  also  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner.  “ The  forda  of  the  Jordan”  were 
once  few  and  far  between,  as  is  evident  from  the 
hbtorical  notices.  (Josh.  ii.  7 ; Judges , iii.  28,  vii. 
24,  xii.  5.)  But  Lieut.  Molyneux  says  of  the  tipper 
part  of  ita  course,  “ I am  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  places  where 
we  might  have  walked  across,  without  wetting  our 
feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones”  (p.  115). 

The  thick  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
formerly  a covert  for  wild  beasts,  from  which  they 
were  dislodged  by  the  periodical  overflow  of  the 
river;  and  “ the  lion  coming  up  from  the  swelling  of 
Jordan”  is  a familiar  figure  in  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xlix.  19,  1.  44).  It  was  supposed  until  very 
recently  that  not  only  the  lion  but  all  other  wild 
beasts  were  extinct  in  Palestine,  or  that  the  wild 
boar  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  jungle  ; but  the 
seamen  in  company  with  Lieut.  Molyneux  reported 
having  seen  “ two  tigers  and  a boar"  in  their  pas- 
sage down  the  stream  (p.  118). 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  join  it  from 
the  east ; the  most  considerable  are  the  Yarmuk 
[Oadara]  and  the  Zerica  [Jabbor], 

Thia  river  U principally  noted  in  sacred  history 
for  the  miraculous  parage  of  the  children  of  Israel 
under  Joshua  (iii.), — the  miracle  was  repented 
twice  afterwards  in  the  passage  of  Elijah  and  Elisha 
(2  Kings , ii.  8,  14), — and  for  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord  (St.  Matt  iii.  &c.).  It  is  honoured  with 
scanty  notice  by  the  classical  geographers.  Strabo 
reckons  it  the  largest  river  of  Syria  (xvi.  p.  755). 
Pliny  is  somewhat  more  communicative.  He  speaks 
of  Paneas  as  its  source,  consistently  with  Josephus. 
“ Jordanis  amnis  oritur  h fonte  Pan  wide,  qui  nomen 
dedit  Caesareae  : amnis  amoenus,  et  qnatenus  to- 
corum  situs  patitur  ambitioeus,  accolisque  se  prae- 
bens,  velut  invitus.  Asphaltiden  la  cum  dirum 
natura  petit,  a quo  postremo  ebibitur,  nquasque 
laudatas  peril  it  pestilent  ibus  mistas.  Ergo  ubi  prima 
convallium  fuit  occaaio  in  lacum  so  fundit,  quern 
plurea  Genesaram  vocant,  etc.”  (Hist  Nat  v.  15.) 
Tacitus,  though  more  brief,  is  still  more  accurate, 
as  he  notices  the  Bohr  Huleh  as  well  as  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  M Nec  Jordanes  pelago  accipitur:  sed 
unum  atque  alterurn  lacum,  integer  perfluit : tertio 
retinetur.”  (Hist.  v.  6.) 

The  ancient  name  for  El- Ghor  was  Aulow,  and 
the  modern  native  name  of  the  Jordan  is  Es- 
Shiriah. 

(Karl  tod  Raumer,  raliistina,  2nd  cd.,  1850, 
pp.  48 — 54,  449 — 452;  Ritter,  Erdlcunde , (fa. West 
Astin,  voL  15,  pp.  181 — 556,  a.  d.  1850,  Der 
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Jordan  t md  die  Besckifftmg  dee  Tod  ten  After**,  rm 
Vorlrwj,  «fc.,  1850.  The  original  documents,  from 
which  tlie.se  are  chiefly  compiled,  arc: — Comte  do 
Bertou,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geog.  de  Paris, 
torn.  xii.  1839,  pp.  166,  &c.,  with  chart ; Kussegger, 
Be  is*  n in  Euro  pa,  Aden,  Afrika,  &c.,  voL  iii.  Stutt- 
gart, 1847,  pp.  102—109,  132—134;  Herr  too 
Wildeiibrut'h,  AfonatsJxrichle  de  GeseUsehaft  fur 
Erdkundc  su  Berlin,  1845,  1846.) 

IV.  Tub  Dead  Sea. 

Of  all  the  natural  phaenomcna  of  Palestine,  the 
Dead  Sea  ia  that  which  has  moot  attracted  the  notice 
of  geographers  and  naturalists  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  as  exhibiting  peculiarities  and  sug- 
gesting questions  of  great  interest  in  a geological 
point  of  view. 

A’awre*.— The  earliest  allusion  to  this  sea,  which, 
according  to  the  prevailing  theory,  refers  to  its  ori- 
ginal formation,  is  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xiv.  31,  where  it  is  identified  with  the  vale  “ of 
Skldim,"  and  denominated  “ the  Salt  Sea  *'  3i- 

Xaaaa  rUr  aAuv,  LXX.)  ; comp.  Numb,  xxxiv. 
3,  12);  which  Salt  Sea  is  elsewhere  identified  with 
“ the  sea  of  the  plain  " ( Deul , iii.  17,  iv.  49  ; Jo$h. 
iii.  16,  xii.  3),3a\a<j'rfa  'Apo5a,  LXX.;  tailed  by  the 
prophet*  Joel  (iL  20),  Zachariah  (xiv.  8),  Md  Eze- 
kiel (alvii.  18),  the  “former,"  or  “eastern  sea." 
Its  common  name  among  the  classical  authors,  first 
found  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (in/*,  cit),  and  adopted  by 
Josephus,  is  “ Asphaltitis  Lacus  " (vunfta At7tu 
Al/tnj).  or  simply  if  ’AopaAririt.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  beat  known  among  Europeans  has  the 
authority  of  Justin  (xxxvL  3.  § 6)  and  l'.iusanias 
(v.  7.  § 4),  who  call  it  SdAturaa  ^ rtupd,  u Murtuum 
Marc.”  Its  modem  native  name  is  liahr  Lut, 
“the  Son  of  Lot," — therein  perpetuating  tbo  me- 
morial of  the  catastrophe  to  which  it  may  owe  its 
formation,  or  by  which  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  considerably  altered  and  modified.  The  mum* 
a&ugncd  it  by  Strabo  must  be  referred  to  a slip  of 
the  author;  for  it  is  too  much  to  assume  with  Fal- 
coner that  the  geographer  had  written  2o5 4fiijt 
Kturr),  when  all  the  copies  read  itpSoeri t A. 

So  copious  are  tlae  modern  notices  of  this  remark- 
able inland  sea,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
even  an  abridgment  of  them ; and  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  is  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  late 
successful  surveying  expedition,  conducted  by  Lieut. 
Lynch  of  the  American  navy,  whoee  published  nar- 
rative ha*  set  at  rest  many  questions  connected 
with  its  physical  formation.  The  principal  ancient 
writers  will  be  quoted  in  detail  and  in  chrono- 
logical order,  that  it  may  appear  how  for  they  have 
borrowed  on®  from  another,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
independent  witnesses.  Tlietr  notices  will  then  be 
substantiated  or  controverted  by  modern  writere.  The 
quo-itions  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  sea,  its 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  other  igneous  phacnorncua 
in  the  country,  will  be  reserved  fur  anotlicr  chap- 
ter. 

The  earliest  extant  writer  who  has  noticed  at  any 
length  the  marvels  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  Diodorus 
Siculus  (u.  c.  45),  who  hna  twice  described  it;  first 
in  his  geographical  survey  of  the  country  (iL  48), 
and  subsequently  iu  his  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Demetrius  against  the  Xabataei  (xix.  98),  to 
which  last  account  a few  particulars  arc  udded, 
which  were  omitted  in  the  earlier  book. 

“ We  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  character  of  this 
lake  (Aspludtitre)  unuicntioucd.  It  is  situated  iu 
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the  midst  of  the  satrapy  of  Idumaea,  in  length  ex- 
tending about  500  stadia,  and  in  breadth  about  60. 
Its  water  is  very  salt,  and  of  an  extremely  noxioui 
smell,  so  that  neither  fish  nor  any  of  the  other 
ordinary  marine  animal*  can  live  in  it:  and  although 
great  rivers  remarkable  fur  their  swretnem  flow 
into  it,  yet  by  its  smell  it  counteracts  their  effect. 
From  the  centre  of  it  there  rise*  every  year  a largo 
mass  of  solid  bitumen,  sometimes  more  than  3 
plcthra  in  size,  sometimes  a little  less  than  ono 
plethrum.*  For  this  reason  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barian* usually  call  the  greater,  bull,  and  the  lesser, 
calf.  The  bitumen  floating  on  live  surface  of  tho 
water  appear*  at  a distance  like  an  island.  The 
time  of  live  rising  of  the  bitumen  is  known  about 
twenty  days  before  it  takes  place;  for  around  tho 
lake  to  the  distance  of  several  stadia  the  smell  of 
tho  biturocu  spreads  with  a noxious  air,  and  all  the 
silver,  gold,  and  brat*  in  the  neighbourhood  loses  itn 
proper  colour;  which,  however,  return*  again  a*  soon 
a*  all  the  bitumen  i»  ejected.  Tbd  fire  which  bums 
beneath  the  ground  am)  the  stench  render  the  in- 
habitants of  tl»e  neighbouring  country  sickly  ami 
very  short-lived.  It  is  nevertheless  well  fitted  far 
the  cultivation  of  palms,  wherever  it  is  traversed  by 
serviceable  rivers  or  fountains  available  f«*r  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  In  a neighbouring  valley  grow* 
the  plaut  called  balsam,  which  yields  an  abundant 
income,  as  the  plant  grows  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  much  used  by  physicians  as  a 
medicine. 

“ The  bitumen  which  ruts  to  the  *nrf*c*  i»  car- 
ried off  by  the  inhabitant*  of  both  *ides  of  the  lake, 
who  are  h«*tilely  inclined  towards  each  other.  They 
carry  away  the  bitumen  in  a singular  manner  with- 
out boats:  they  ©Jtistrnct  large  rafts  of  reeds,  which 
they  launch  into  the  lake.  Upon  each  of  the**  ait 
more  than  three  can  sit,  two  of  w hom  row  with  <*r* 
attached  to  the  raft,  and  the  third,  armed  with  a 
bow,  drives  off  those  who  are  sailing  up  from  the 
oppoeito  side,  or  who  venture  to  u*v  violence  ; but 
when  they  cuine  near  to  the  bitumen  they  leap  on  rt 
with  axes  in  their  hands,  and,  cutting  it  like  soft 
atone,  they  lade  their  raft,  and  then  return.  If  the 
raft  break  and  any  one  fall  off,  even  though  he  may 
lie  unable  to  swim,  he  does  not  siuk  as  in  other 
water,  but  floats  as  well  as  one  wbo  could  swim; 
for  this  water  naturally  supports  any  weight  capable 
of  expansion,  or  which  contain*  air,  but  n<4  solid 
substances,  which  have  a density  like  that  of  gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  and  the  like : but  even  three 
sink  much  more  slowly  in  this  water  than  they 
would  if  they  were  thrown  into  any  other  lake. 
This  source  of  wealth  the  barbarian*  posset*,  and 
they  transport  it  into  Egypt  and  there  sell  it  for  the 
pnrprare  of  embalming  the  dead  ; for  unless  this 
bitumen  is  mixed  with  the  other  spices,  the  bodies 
will  not  long  remain  undccayed." 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Strabo  (rir.  A.  D. 
14)  describes  it  undor  the  name  of  SirbonU  Lncus, 
a palpable  confusion,  ns  regard*  the  name,  with  the 
salt  lake  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Egypt  [SlBBOMtS 
Lacus],  as  is  evident  from  his  statement  that  it 
stretched  along  the  sea- coast,  as  well  as  from  the 
length  which  he  assigns  it,  corresponding  a*  it  does 
with  the  200  stadia  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as 
the  length  of  tire  true  Sirboui*  Earns,  which  tliat 
author  properly  places  between  Coelesyri*  and 

* Iu  book  ii.  he  says  the  smaller  masses  were 
t*ro  plcthra  in  size. 
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Egypt  (i.  30).  The  mistake  is  the  more  unac- 
countable, as  he  not  only  describes  the  Dead  Sea  in 
a manner  which  shows  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  its  peculiarities,  but  also  cites  the 
opinions  of  more  ancient  authors,  who  had  described 
and  attempted  to  explain  its  phaenomena.  His 
notice  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  accounts 
which  he  gives  of  the  formation  of  the  bitumen,  and 
the  other  indications  which  he  mentions  in  the  vi- 
cinity  of  the  operation  of  volcanic  agency,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  in  the  following  chapter.  The  | 
native  traditions  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  and  the  still  existing  monuments  of  their  over- 
throw, are  facts  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  historian. 

“ The  lake  Sir  bonis  is  of  great  extent:  some  have 
slated  its  circumference  at  1000  stadia;  it  stretches 
along  near  the  sea-coast,  in  length  a little  more  than 
200  stadia,  deep,  and  with  exceedingly  heavy  water, 
go  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  swim,  but  one  who  ad- 
vances into  it  up  to  his  waist  is  immediately  borne  up. 
It  is  full  of  asphalt,  which  it  vomits  up  at  uncertain 
seasons  from  the  midst  of  the  depth,  together  with 
bubbles  like  those  of  boiling  water,  and  the  surface, 
curving  itself,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a crest,  j 
Together  with  the  asphalt  there  rises  much  soot, 
smoky,  and  invisible  to  the  sight,  by  which  brass,  j 
silver,  and  everything  shining,  even  gold,  is  tar-  i 
nished  ; and  by  the  tarnishing  of  their  vessels  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  know  the  time 
when  the  asphalt  begins  to  rise,  and  make  prepa- 
rations for  collecting  it  by  constructing  rafts  of 
reeds.  Now  the  asphalt  is  the  soil  of  the  earth 
melted  by  heat,  and  bubbling  up,  and  again  changed 
into  a solid  mass  by  cold  water,  such  as  that  of  the 
lake,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  cut;  it  then  floats  on 
the  surface  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  water, 
which,  as  I have  said,  is  such  that  a person  who 
goes  into  it  need  not  swim,  and  indeed  cannot  sink, 
but  is  supported  by  the  water.  The  people  then 
sail  up  on  the  rafts,  and  cut  and  carry  off  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  asphalt:  this  is  what  takes  place. 
But  Posidonius  states  that  they  being  sorcerers  use 
certain  incantations,  and  consolidate  the  asphalt  by 
pouring  over  it  urine  and  other  foul  liquids,  and 
then  pressing  them  out.  After  this  they  cut  it; 
unless  perhaps  urine  has  the  same  properties  as  in 
the  bladder  of  those  who  suffer  from  stone.  For 
gold-solder  (xpwroicdAAa,  borax ) is  made  with  tie 
urine  rf  boys.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  the  phae- 
notnenon  may  reasonably  take  place,  because  the 
source  of  the  fire,  and  tliat  of  the  asphalt,  as  well  as 
the  principal  quantities  of  it,  are  in  tho  middle;  and 
the  eruption  is  uncertain,  because  the  movements 
of  fire  have  no  order  known  to  us,  as  is  that  of  many 
other  gases  (wre^/urra).  This  also  takes  place  in 
Apollonia  of  Epcirus.  There  are  many  other  evi- 
dences also  of  the  existence  of  fire  beneath  the 
ground;  for  several  rough  burnt  rocks  are  shown 
near  Moasas  [Masada],  and  caves  in  several  places, 
and  earth  formed  of  ashes,  and  drops  of  pitch  distil- 
ling from  the  rocks,  and  boiling  streams,  with  an 
unpleasant  odour  perceptible  from  a distance,  and 
houses  overthrown  in  every  direction,  so  os  to  give 
probability  to  the  legends  of  the  natives,  that  for- 
merly thirteen  cities  stood  on  this  spot,  of  the 
principal  of  which,  namely,  Sodoma,  ruins  still 
remain  about  60  stadia  in  circumference;  that  the 
lake  was  formed  by  earthquakes  and  the  ebullition 
of  fire,  and  hot  water  impregnated  with  bitumen  and 
sulphur;  that  the  rocks  took  fire;  and  that  some  of 
the  cities  were  swallowed  up,  and  others  were  de- 
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serted  by  those  of  their  inhabitants  who  could  es- 
cape. Eratosthenes  gives  a different  account, 
namely,  that  the  country  being  marshy,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  covered  like  the  sea  by  the  bursting  out 
of  the  waters.  Moreover,  in  the  territory  of  Gadara, 
there  is  B»ine  pernicious  lake- water,  which  when  the 
cattle  drink,  they  lose  their  hair,  hoofs,  and  horns. 
At  the  place  named  Tarichiae  the  lake  affords  ex- 
cellent salt  fish;  it  also  produces  fruit-trees,  re- 
sembling apple-trees.  The  Egyptians  use  tho 
asphalt  for  embalming  the  (lead.’'  (Lib.  xvi.  pp. 
763,  764.) 

Another  confusion  must  be  remarked  at  the  close 
of  this  passage,  where  Strabo  evidently  places  Tari- 
chiae on  the  Dead  Sea,  whereas  it  is  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  next  writer  is  the  Jewish  historian,  who  adds 
indeed  little  to  the  accurate  information  conveyed 
by  his  predecessors;  but  his  account  is  evidently 
independent  of  the  former,  and  states  a few  facts 
which  will  be  of  service  in  the  sequel.  Josephus 
wrote  about  a.  d.  71. 

u It  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
lake  Asphaltites,  which  is  salt  and  unproductive,  as  I 
mentioned,  and  of  such  buoyancy  that  it  sustains  even 
the  heaviest  substances  thrown  into  it,  and  that  even 
one  who  endeavours  to  sink  in  it  cannot  easily  do  so. 
For  Vespasian,  having  come  to  examine  it,  ordered 
some  persons  who  could  not  swim  to  be  bound  with 
their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  to  be  cast  into 
the  deep;  and  it  happened  that  all  of  them  floated 
on  the  surface  as  if  they  were  borne  np  by  the  force 
of  a blast.  The  changes  of  its  colour  also  are  re- 
markable; for  thrice  every  day  it  changes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  reflects  different  colours  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun  It  also  emits  in  many  places  black 
masses  of  bitnmen,  which  float  on  the  surface,  some- 
what resembling  headless  bulb  in  appearance  and 
size  The  workmen  who  live  by  the  lake  row  out, 
and,  laying  hold  of  the  solid  masses,  drag  them  into 
their  boats;  but  when  they  have  filled  them  they 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  cut  the  bitumen,  for,  by  reason 
of  its  tenacity,  tbe  boat  adheres  to  the  mass  until  it  is 
detached  by  means  of  the  tnenstruous  blood  of  women 
or  urine,  to  which  alone  it  yields.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  shipbuilding  but  also  for  medicinal  purposes  : it 
is  mixed  with  several  drugs.  The  length  of  thia 
lake  is  580  stadia,  as  it  extends  as  far  as  Zoara  of 
Arabia:  its  breadth  is  150  stadia.  On  the  borders 
of  the  lake  lies  the  territory  of  Sodom,  formerly  a 
flourishing  country,  both  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  its  produce  and  the  number  of  its  cities; 
now  it  is  all  an  arid  waste.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  traces  of  the  heavenly  fire 
and  the  ruins  of  five  cities  may  still  be  seen;  and 
ashes  are  found  even  in  tho  fruits,  which  are  of  an 
appearance  resembling  the  edible  kinds,  bnt  which, 
when  plucked,  turn  into  smoke  and  ashen.  Such 
confirmation  do  the  legends  concerning  the  land  of 
Sodom  receive  from  actual  observation.”  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  8.  § 4.) 

The  Dead  Sea  and  its  marvels  was  a subject 
suited  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  naturalist;  and 
Pliny’s  account,  though  brief,  is  remarkably  clear 
and  accurate,  except  that,  in  common  with  all 
writers,  he  greatly  overstates  its  size.  Ho  wrote 
probably  too  soon  (a.  d.  74)  after  Josephus  to  avail 
himself  of  his  account  nnd  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded os  an  independent  authority. 

“ This  lake  produces  nothing  but  bitumen,  from 
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which  circumstance  its  name  is  derived.  It  receives 
no  animal  body ; bulls  and  camels  float  in  it;  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  report  that  nothing  sinks 
in  it.  In  length  it  exceeds  100  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  25  miles,  its  least  6.  On  the  east  of  it 
lies  Arabia  Nomadam,  on  the  south  Macherfls,  for* 
merly  the  second  fortress  of  Judaea  after  Jerusalem. 
On  the  same  side  there  is  situated  a hot-spring, 
possessing  medicinal  properties,  named  Callirrhoe, 
indicating  by  its  name  the  virtues  of  its  waters.'' 
(Hist  A rot  lib.  ▼.  16.) 

The  last  author  who  will  be  here  cited  is  Tacitus, 
whose  account  may  be  given  in  the  original.  He 
appears  in  this,  as  in  other  passages,  to  have 
drawn  largely  on  Josephus,  but  liad  certainly  con- 
sulted other  writers.  He  wrote  a.  n.  97. 

“ Locus  immensoambitu,  specie  maria,  sapore  cor- 
rupt ior,  gravitate  odoris  accolis  pestifer,  neque  vento 
impel li t ur,  neque  pisces aut  suetas  aquis  volucres  psti- 
tur.  Incertae  undae : supeijacta,  ut  solido,  ferunt : pe- 
riti  iinperitique  nandi  perinde  attolluntur.  Ccrto 
nnni,  bitumen  egerit:  cujus  legendi  usum,  ut  ceteraa 
artes,  experientia  docuit.  Ater  suapte  naturA  liquor, 
et  sparso  acoto  concretus,  innatat:  hunc  manu  cap- 
tain, quibns  ea  cura,  in  summa  navis  trabunt.  Inde, 
nullo  juvante,  influit,  oncmtquc,  donee  abscindas: 
neo  abscindere  acre  ferrove  possis:  fugit  cruorcm 
vestemque  infectam  sanguine,  quo  feminae  per  menses 
exsol vuntur:  sic  reteres  auctores.  Sed  gnari  lo- 
corum  tradunt,  un  dan  tea  bitumine  moles  pclli,  ma- 
nuque  trahi  ad  littus:  mox,  ubi  vapore  terrae,  solis 
inaruerint  securibus  cuneisque,  at  trabes  aut  saxa, 
discindi.  Hand  procnl  inde  campi,  quos  ferunt  olim 
uberes,  magnisque  urbibus  habitatos,  fulminum  jactu 
arsisae:  et  manere  vestigia,  terramque  ipsain  specie 
torridam,  viin  frugiferam  perdidisse.  Nam  cuncta 
sponte  edita,  aut  maim  sata,  si ve  herba  tonus  aut  flore, 
seu  soli  tain  in  spcciem  adolevere,  atra  et  inania  velut 
iu  cinerem  vanescunt.  Ego  sicut  inclytas  quondam 
urbes  igne  coelesti  flagrasse  conceaserim,  ita  halitu 
lacus  infici  terram,  corntmpi  superfusum  spiritum, 
coque  foetus  segetum  et  autnmni  putrescere  reor, 
solo  coeloque  juxta  gravi."  (Hist.  v.  6.) 

This  sea  is  subsequently  noticed  by  Galen  (a.  d. 
164)  and  Pausaniaa  (cir.  a.  i>.  174),  but  their  ac- 
counts are  evidently  borrowed  from  some  of  those 
above  cited  from  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Latin  writers; 
in  illustration  of  whose  statements  reference  will 
now  be  made  to  modem  travellers,  who  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  testing  the  truth  than  were 
presented  to  them;  and  it  will  appear  that  those 
statements,  even  in  their  most  marvellous  particu- 
lars, are  wonderfully  trustworthy;  and  that  the  hy- 
potheses by  which  they  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  this  extraordinary  lake  are  con- 
firmed by  the  investigations  of  modem  science. 

1.  General  Remarks. — It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  American  explor- 
ing expedition,  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  have  been  given 
to  the  world  only  in  the  loose,  unsystematic  and 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  notes  scattered  through 
the  personal  narrative  published  by  that  officer;  and 
that  his  official  report  to  his  government  has  not 
been  made  available  for  scientific  purposes.  The  few 
meagre  facts  worth  chronicling  have  been  extracted 
in  a number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  from  which 
they  are  here  copied.  (Vol.  v.  p.  767,  and  vol.  vii. 
p.  396.)  The  distance  in  a straight  line  from  the 
fountain  *Am-eirFcshkhah,  on  the  west,  directly 
across  to  the  eastern  shore,  was  nearly  8 statute 
miles.  The  soundings  gave  696  feet  as  the  greatest 
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depth.  Another  line  wns  run  diagonally  from  the 
same  point  to  the  south-east,  to  a chasm  forming  the 
outlet  of  the  hot  springs  of  CallirrhoU.  The  bottom 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  sea  is  almost  an  entire 
plain.  Its  meridional  lines  at  a short  distance 
from  the  shore  scarce  vary  in  depth.  The  deepest 
soundings  thus  far  are  188  fathoms,  or  1128  feet. 
Near  the  shore  the  bottom  is  generally  an  incrusta- 
tion of  salt;  but  the  iutarmediate  one  is  soft,  with 
many  rectangular  crystals,  mostly  cubes,  of  pure 
salt.  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  as  shallow  os 
the  northern  one  is  deep,  and  for  about  one-fourth  of 
its  entire  length  the  depth  does  not  exceed  3 fathoms 
or  18  feet.  Its  southern  bed  presented  no  crystals, 
but  the  shores  are  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt. 
Thus,  then,  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  forms  two 
submerged  plains,  nu  elevated  and  a depressed  one. 
The  first,  its  southern  part,  of  slimy  mud  covered 
by  a shallow  bay:  the  last,  its  northern  and  largest 
portion,  of  mud  with  incrustations  and  rectangular 
crystals  of  salt,  at  a great  depth,  with  n narrow- 
ravine  running  through  it,  corresponding  with  the 
bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at  one  extremity  and  the 
Wady-el-Jeib  at  the  other.  The  opposite  shores 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  west  coast  present  evident 
marks  of  disruption. 

2.  Dimensions.  — It  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
ancient  authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the  size  of 
the  sea:  Diodorus  stating  it  at  500  stadia  by  60; 
Pliny  at  100  miles  in  length,  by  25  miles  in  its 
widest,  and  6 miles  in  its  narrowest  part ; Jn*ephus 
at  280  stadia  by  150.  Strabo’s  measure  evidently 
belongs  to  the  Sirbonis  Lacus,  with  which  he  con- 
founded the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  copied  from  Diodorus's 
description  of  that  lake.  Of  these  measures  the 
earliest,  viz.  that  of  Diodorus,  comes  nearest  to 
modern  measurement.  We  have  seen  that  a straight 
line  from  ‘Am-el-Fe*hkhah  to  the  east  shore  mea- 
sured nearly  8 statute  miles:  from  *AinJidy directly 
across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amon  the  distance  was 
about  9 statute  miles.  The  length  of  the  sea  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  measured  by  the  Americans, 
but  the  near  agreement  of  their  acton]  measurement 
of  tlio  width  with  the  computation  of  I>r.  Kobinson 
may  give  credit  to  his  estimate  of  the  length  also. 
His  observations  resulted  in  fixing  the  breadth  of 
the  sea  at  ’A  in  Jidy  at  about  9 geographical  miles, 
and  the  length  about  39, — ‘Ain  Jidy  being  situated 
nearly  nt  the  middle  point  of  the  western  coast. 
(Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  217.) 

3.  Soilness  and  Specific  Gravity . — Its  exces- 
sive saltness,  noticed  by  Josephus,  is  attested  by 
all  travellers;  and  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
crystals  of  salt  in  profusion  over  the  bed  of  the 
sea,— “ at  one  time  Stellwagen’s  lead  brought  up 
nothing  but  crystals," — as  well  as  by  the  district 
of  rock-salt  at  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  sen, 
where  the  American  officers  discovered  “ a lofty, 
round  pillar,  standing  detached  from  the  general 
mass,  composed  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front  and  pyramidal  behind, 
about  40  feet  high,  resting  .on  a kind  of  oval  pe- 
destal from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea."  (Lynch,  Expedition,  p.,  307.)  In  the  southern 
bay  of  the  sea,  where  the  water  encroaches  more 
or  less  according  to  the  season,  it  dries  off  into 
shallows  and  small  pools,  which  in  the  end  dep<«dt 
a salt  as  fine  and  as  well  bleached,  in  soino  in- 
stances, as  that  in  regular  salt-pans.  In  this  part, 
where  the  salt  water  stagnates  and  evaporates,  Irby 
and  Mangles  “found  several  persons  engaged  iu 
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peeling  off  a solid  surface  of  salt,  several  inches  in 
thickness  ; they  were  collecting  it  and  loading  it  on 
asses."  (Travels,  p.  139.)  It  lias  been  sometimes 
asserted  that  the  water  is  so  saturated  with  salt 
that  salt  cannot  be  dissolved  in  it.  The  experi- 
ment was  tried  by  Lieut.  Lynch  with  the  following 
result:  — u Tried  the  relative  density  of  the  water 
of  this  sea  and  of  the  Atlantic  — distilled  water 
being  as  1.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  was  1*02, 
that  of  this  sea  1*13;  the  last  dissolved  fa,  the  water 
of  the  Atlantic  and  distilled  water  fa,  of  its 
weight  of  salt.  The  bouts  were  found  to  draw  1 
inch  less  water  when  afloat  upon  this  sea  than  in 
the  river."  (Lynch,  p.  377.)  The  experiment  tried 
by  Vespasian  has  been  repeated  by  nearly  all  tra- 
vellers, of  course  with  the  same  result.  The  density 
and  bufiyancy  of  the  waters  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  sink  in  it.  “ A muscular  man  floated 
nearly  breast  high,  without  the  least  exertion." 
Several  analyses  of  the  waters  have  been  made  with 
various  results,  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes,  by  the  various  states  of  the  sea  at  dif- 
ferent seasons;  for  its  body  of  water  is  increased  to 
the  height  of  7 feet  or  more  in  the  rainy  season 
(Lynch,  p.  289),  or,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  10 
or  15  feet;  for  lie  found  traces  of  its  high-water 
mark,  at  the  south  end,  in  the  month  of  May,  more 
than  an  hour  south  of  its  limit  at  that  time.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  ahalyses,  the  standard 
of  comparison  for  the  specific  gravity  being  distilled 
water  at  1000:  — 


(Rubinson,  Bib.  lies.  ii.  pp.  224, 225.) 

Russegger  hays:— “ The  excessive  saltness  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  numerous  and  extensive  salt- beds,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  formation  of  the  basin,  in  which 
also  are  found  bituminous  mcks  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  us,  without  doing  violence  to  science,  to 
explain  several  chemical  and  physical  peculiarities 
of  this  lake- water  by  the  continual  contact  of  these 
rocks  with  water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt." 
(Reisen,  p.  207.) 

4.  Evaporation.  — The  enormous  quantity  of 
water  brought  down  by  the  Jordan,  particularly  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  by  the  other  streams  around 
the  Dead  Sea,  some  of  which  are  very  considerable, 
— as  e.  g.  the  Aruon  was  found  to  be  82  feet  wide 
and  4 feet  deep  at  its  mouth,  — is  all  carried  off  by 
evaporation;  and,  when  the  small  extent  of  the  sea 
is  considered,  it  is  clear  that  the  decom posit  ion  of  its 
waters  roust  bo  very  rapid.  The  ancient  writers 
speak  of  a noxious  smell,  of  bubbles  like  those  of 
boiliug  water,  of  much  soot,  and  an  invisible  vapour, 
tarnishing  all  metals,  and  deleterious  to  the  inha- 
bitants; and  its  change  of  aspect  thrice  a day  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  nearly  all  these  phaenomena  have 
been  noticed  by  recent  explorers,  and  the  single  one 
which  is  not.  confirmed  is  accounted  for  in  a manner 
which  must  exempt  the  ancient  geographers  from 
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the  charge  of  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration ; and 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  enormous  chemical 
processes,  perpetually  going  forward  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  may  occasionally  produce  effects  upon  the 
surface  which  have  not  been  chronicled  by  any 
modem  traveller.  Lieut.  Lynch,  while  encamped 
near  Engedi,  remarked,  **  a strong  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,"  though  there  are  no  thermal 
springs  in  this  vicinity;  and  again,  “ a foetid  sul- 
phureous odour  in  the  night;**  — M the  north  wind, 
quite  fresh,  and  accompanied  with  a smell  of  sulphur." 
Lieut.  Molyneux  detected  the  same  disagreeable 
smell  the  night  be  spent  upon  the  sea,  which  lie 
ascribed  to  the  water  (Journal  of  the  R.  Gtog. 
Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  127,  1848.)  But  Lieut.  Lynch 
states  that,  u although  the  water  was  greasy,  acrid, 
and  disagreeable,  it  was  perfectly  inodorous.”  He 
is  therefore  inclined  to  attribute  the  noxions  smell  to 
the  foetid  springs  and  marshes  along  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  increased,  perhaps,  by  exhalations  from 
stagnant  pools  in  the  flat  plain  which  bounds  it  to 
the  north.  (Expedition,  pp.  292,  294,  296,  300.) 
The  “ pale-blue  misty  appearance  over  the  sea," 
w the  air  over  the  sea,  very  misty,"  and  “ the  two 
extremities  of  the  sea  misty,  with  constant  evapora- 
tion " (p.  294),  are  other  notes  indicating  the  un- 
natural state  of  the  atmosphere  surcharged  with  the 
gases  disengaged  by  the  process.  On  a stormy  night 
“ the  surface  of  the  sea  was  one  wide  sheet  of  phos- 
phorescent foam,  so  tlrnt  a dark  object  could  have 
been  discerned  at  a great  distance"  (p.  281 ; comp. 
Molyneux,  l.  c.  p.  129).  A kind  of  mirage,  no- 
ticed by  many  travellers,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  “ A thin  haze-like  vapour  over  the 
southern  sea: — appearance  of  an  island  between  the 
two  shores”  (p.  288).  This  phaenomcnon  is  more 
fully  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles:  **  This  evening, 
at  sunset,  we  were  deceived  by  a dark  shade  on  the 
sea,  which  assumed  so  exactly  the  appearance  of  an 
island  that  we  entertained  no  doubt  regarding  it, 
even  after  looking  through  a telescope.  It  is  not 
the  only  time  that  such  a phacnomenon  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us;  in  two  instances,  looking  np  the 
sea  from  its  southern  extremity,  we  saw  it  apparently 
closed  by  a low,  dark  line,  like  a bar  of  sand  to  the 
northward ; and,  on  a third  occasion,  two  sins  11 
islands  seemed  to  present  themselves  between  a long 
sharp  promontory  and  the  western  shore.  We  were 
unable  to  account  for  these  appearances,  but  felt 
little  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  that  deceived 
Mr.  Seetzen  into  the  supposition  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  island  of  some  extent,  which  we  have 
had  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  beyond  all  doubt, 
does  not  exist.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  seen  one  of  those  tem- 
porary islands  of  bitumen,  which  Pliny  describes  as 
being  several  acres  in  extent."  (Travels,  p.  141.) 
Two  effects  of  the  heavy  atmo>phere  of  the  sea 
remain  to  be  noticed:  one,  the  irresistible  feeling  of 
drowsiness  which  it  induced  in  all  who  navigated 
it;  the  other,  confirming,  in  a remarkable  manner, 
the  ancient  testimonies,  above  cited,  that  the  water 
appeared  to  be  destructive  to  everything  it  touched, 
particularly  metals;  vix.  that  “everything  in  the  boat 
was  covered  with  a nasty  slimy  substance,  iron 
dreadfully  corroded,  and  looked  as  if  covered  with 
coal-tar.”  (Molyneux,  l.  c.  p.  128.)  The  “ bubbles 
like  those  of  boiling  water,"  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
may  be  identified  with  the  curious  broad  strip  of 
foam,  lying  in  a straight  line  nearly  north  and  south 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  which 
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■eemed  to  be  constantly  bubbling  and  in  motion. 
(Molyneux,  p.  129;  Lynch,  pp.  288,289.)  And 
even  the  marvellous  fact  mentioned  by  Josephus,  of 
the  sea  changing  its  colour  three  times  a day,  may 
derive  some  countenance  from  testimonies  already 
cited,  but  more  especially  from  the  following  notice 
of  Lieut.  Lynch:  — “ At  one  time,  to-day,  the  sea 
assumed  an  aspect  peculiarly  sombre.  . . . The  great 
evaporation  enveloped  it  in  a thin,  transparent 
vapour,  its  purple  tinge  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  extraordinary  colour  of  the  sea  beneath,  and, 
where  they  blended  in  the  distance,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  smoke  from  burning  sulphur.  It 
seemed  a vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motion- 
less” (p.  324):  “ in  the  forenoon  it  had  looked  like 
a sheet  of  foam.”  In  the  afternoon,  of  the  same  day, 
it  11  verified  the  resemblance  which  it  has  been  said 
to  bear  to  molten  lead;”  “at  night  it  had  the  exact 
hue  of  absinthe  ” (p.  276).  The  earlier  testimony 
of  Prim  e Kadzivil  may  also  he  adduced,  who,  after 
citing  Josephus,  adds,  that  he  had  had  ocular  proof 
of  the  fact : “ Nam  mane  habeliat  aquam  nigrican- 
tetn;  meridie,  sole  intenso  (sunt  enim  calores  hie 
maximi)  instar  panni  fit  cacrulca:  ante  occasion, 
ubi  vis  caloris  remittit,  tanquain  hmo  peruiixta, 
mod  ice  rubet,  vel  potius  flavescit.”  {leroAolymitana 
Peregrinatio , p.  9G.)  A familiarity  acquired  by 
three  weeks’  diligent  examination  did  not  remove 
the  feeling  of  awe  inspired  by  its  marvels:  “So 
sudden  are  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  so  dif- 
ferent the  aspects  it  presents,  as  at  times  to  seem  as 
if  we  were  in  a world  of  enchantments.  We  are 
alternately  beside  and  upon  the  brink  and  the  sur- 
face of  a huge  and  sometimes  seething  caldron.” 
(Lieut.  Lynch,  Bib.  Sacr.  vol.  v.  p.  768.) 

5.  Bitumen.  — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
American  expedition  has  thrown  no  new  light  on 
the  production  of  the  asphalt  for  which  this  sea  was 
once  so  famous.  Along  almost  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  numerous  fragments  of  this  substance 
are  found  among  the  pebbles,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  considerable  masses  or  fields  of  it  being  seen 
by  any  European  travellers  in  modem  times ; unless, 
as  is  suggested  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  imaginary 
islands  may  be  so  regarded.  But  it  is  curious  that 
the  traditions  of  tho  natives  still  confirm  the  notice 
of  Strabo  that  drops  of  pitch  are  distilled  from  rocks 
on  the  eastern  shore; — a story  repeated  by  various 
Arab  sheikhs  to  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  and  Robinson, 
the  last  of  whom  also  mentions  the  fact  of  their  be- 
lief that  the  large  masses  of  bitumen  appear  only 
after  earthquakes.  Thus,  after  the  earthquake  of  1834, 
a large  quantity  was  thrown  upon  the  shore  near 
tho  south-western  part  of  the  sea,  of  which  one  tribe 
brought  about  60  kuntAra  into  market  (each  kuntfir 
“»  98  lbs.);  and  that  after  the  earthquake  of  Jan. 
1st,  1837,  a large  mass  of  bitumen  (one  said  like  an 
island,  another  like  a house)  was  discovered  floating 
on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground  on  the  west  side, 
not  far  to  the  north  of  Usdum.  The  Arabs  swam 
off  to  it,  and  cut  it  up  with  axes  so  as  to  bring  it 
ashore;  as  Tacitus  tells  us  was  done  in  his  times, 
though  he  mentions  what  he  considered  the  los  pro- 
bable account  of  its  flowing  as  a black  liquid  into 
the  ships  in  a perpetual  stream.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  pjx  228 — 231.)  That  the  water  of 
this  sea  is  destructive  of  all  animal  life,  os  all 
the  ancients  held,  seems  sufficiently  proved;  for 
although  shells  have  been  found  on  the  shore,  the}* 
h ire  l>een  evidently  washed  down  by  tho  Jordan 
or  other  fresh  water  streams,  and  their  inmates  do- 
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stroyed  by  the  sea  water  ; while  the  birds  that 
have  been  occasionally  seen  on  its  surface  may  ba 
regarded  as  denizens  of  those  same  streams:  and  no 
animal  life  has  been  discovered  in  its  waters. 

V.  Volga  sic  Piiaenomema. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  tho  varions  theo- 
ries by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  for 
tho  wonderful  pliaenomena  above  recorded  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  (Jhor,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan  ; anil 
of  the  formation  and  physical  constitution  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  All  theories  suppose  volcanic  agency : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  ear- 
liest historical  and  poetical  records  of  the  country 
bear  witness  to  a familiarity  with  such  phaenomcna, 
the  existing  geological  monuments  confirm  the  testi- 
mony. Independently  of  the  igneous  agency  by  which 
the  cities  of  the  plain  were  destroyed,  much  of  thu 
descriptive  imagery  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  in 
borrowed  from  volcinoe  and  earthquakes  ; while 
there  are  evidences  of  an  earthquake  of  very  great 
and  prolwibly  destructive  violence  during  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  which  formed  a kind  of 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country,  being  alluded  to 
after  an  interval  of  300  years.  {Amos,  i.  1 ; Zecha- 
ricih,  xiv.  5.)  The  existing  phaenomcna  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  beginning  with  one  recently  dis- 
covered by  the  American  explorers,  of  whom  “ Mr. 
Aulick  reports  a volcanic  formation  on  the  east 
shore,  and  brought  specimens  of  lava"  (p.  280). 
The  mountain  known  as  Jebtl  Musa,  at  the  north- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  composed  entirely  of  black 
bituminous  limestone,  which  bums  like  coal,  has  not 
been  investigated  so  fully  as  it  deserves:  but  the 
basaltic  columns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias have  been  frequently  noticed  by  travellers. 
The  thermal  fountains  of  C&llirrhoe,  Gadara,  and 
Tiberias  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  extinct  volcano  noticed  by 
Dr.  Robinson  at  a short  distance  north-west  of  SafetL, 
the  Frank  Mountain,  and  others,  may  have  been 
active  during  the  historical  period,  and  furnished  the 
poets  and  prophets  with  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
Bible.  Having  then  discovered  the  agent  of  the 
geological  changes  that  the  country  has  passed 
through,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
two  eminent  and  scientific  writers  on  the  great 
problem  under  consideration. 

Russeggar,  w ho  has  himself  carefully  examined  the 
pliaenomena  of  the  country  and  tested  the  obser- 
vations of  preceding  travellers,  thus  sums  up  the 
results  {Ileisen,  p.  205)  : — 

u From  its  exit  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Dead  Sea  tho  Jordan  has  a fall  of 
716  Paris  feet  and  thus  lies  at  the  latter  place 
1341  Paris  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  lie  the  marshy  lowlands  of  Wady -el-  G’Aor,  the 
commencement  of  Wady-cl-Araba,  and  apparently 
very  little  higher  than  the  Dead  Sea  itself  Tlicse 
lowlands  join  Wady-tl-Araba,  the  bed  of  which 
rises  gently  to  the  watershed  which  separates  the 
water  sj stern  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  that  of  the  Red 
Sea.  As  the  watershed  of  Wady-el- Araba  is  appa- 
rently of  no  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  length  of  this  remarkable  depression 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
plain  El-Batiheh  (to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias) to  this  watershed,  a distance  of  full  three  de- 
grees. All  the  rock  of  this  region  consists  of  nor 
mal  formations,  amongst  which  those  of  the  Jura  and 
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chalk  period  prevail.  It  is  in  the  northern  part  of  1 
this  country  alone  that  volcanic  formations  are 
found  in  considerable  quantities.  Nevertheless  much 
of  the  land  in  which  volcanic  rocks  are  not  found 
bears  evident  marks  of  frequent  volcanic  action, 
such  as  hot-spring;  the  crater-like  depressions,  such 
as  the  basin  of  Tiberias,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
its  basaltic  rocks  ; the  frequent  and  visible  disturb- 
ances of  the  strata  of  the  normal  rocks,  the  numerous 
crevices,  and  especially  the  frequent  and  violent  earth- 
quakes. The  line  of  earthquakes  in  Syria  includes 
Hebron,  Jerusalem,  AaWiis,  Tiberias,  Safed,  Baalbek , 
Aleppo,  from  thence  takes  a direction  from  south- 
west to  north-east,  follows  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  Syria,  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  valley  of  1 
the  Jordan,  and  has  its  termination  northwards,  in 
the  volcanic  country  oo  the  slope  of  Taurus  ( Giaur 
Dftgh),  and  southwards  in  the  mountain  land  of 
Arabia  l’etraea.  At  several  places  branches  of  this 
great  volcanic  crevice  appear  to  stretch  os  far  as 
the  sea,  and  to  touch  Jaffa,  Acre,  Beirut,  Antioch, 
— nnlessjndeed,  there  be  a second  crevice,  parallel  to 
the  first,  running  along  the  coast,  and  connecting  the 
above  places.  I am  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  that  there  exists  also  a third  crevice,  coin- 
ciding with  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  united  to  the  principal  crevice  above  mentioned 
at  its  northern  extremity.  This  supposition  will  ac- 
count for  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah the  surface  of  the  crevice  opened,  and  the 
great  depression  of  the  ground  from  JebeJ-ex-Sheich 
to  the  watershed  in  Wady-el- Araba  followed.  The 
difference  of  the  resistance  arising  from  local  circum- 
stances, the  volcanic  eruptions  connected  with  this 
pbaenomenco,  the  local  form  of  the  land,  and  the  dif- 
ferent depths  of  the  chasm  then  formed,  caused  a more 
or  less  extensive  depression,  and  created  along  the 
chasm  crater- like  hollows,  some  of  extraordinary 
depth,  as  the  hasin  of  Tiberias  and  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Tiiese  hollows,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  became 
filled  with  water,  and  formed  a system  of  lakes. 
Next  the  waters  from  the  sides  of  Jebd-es-Shtich 
formed  the  principal  stream  of  Jordan  connecting 
these  lakes,  having  overflowed  them  successively. 
Tins  however  was  not  the  case  with  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  watershed  of  Wady-el- Araba  is  probably  much 
more  ancient  than  the  depression  ; and  as  the  Bed 
Sea.  judging  by  the  geognostic  nature  of  Wady-el- 
A raba , formerly  seems  to  have  extended  so  far 
inland,  this  barrier  must  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  depression,  since  otherwise  the  Bed  Sea  would 
have  burst  into  the  hollow  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the 
hind.  If,  however,  there  existed  before  the  time  of 
the  depression  n regular  fall  throughout  the  whole 
valley  to  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  natural  to  supjose  that 
at  that  time  tho  Jordan  flowed  into  the  Red  Sea, 
and  that  when  the  depression  took  place  its  course 
was  interrupted.  However  this  may  have  been, 
after  the  depression  the  filling  of  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  continued  until  it  became  of  such  super- 
ficies, that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  was  equal  to 
the  influx.  The  appearance  of  its  shores  proves  that, 
owing  either  to  a greater  influx  of  water  during 
rainy  seasons,  or  to  a less  copious  evaporation  caused 
by  circumstances  of  temperature,  the  sea  at  one  time 
was  consideraby  higher  than  at  present.’’ 

Professor  Daubeny  introduces  his  theory  with  other 
notice*  of  volcanic  agency  collected  from  modern 
books  of  travel.  (Dr.  Daubcny,  A Description  of  ac- 
tive and  extinct  Volcanos,  tj-c.  2nd  cd.  pp.  330 — 363.) 
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“If  we  proceed  southwards,  from  the  part  of  Asia 
Minor  we  have  just  been  considering,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palestine,  we  shall  meet  with  abundant  evi- 
dences of  igneous  action  to  corroborate  the  accounts 
that  havo  been  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, whether  sacred  or  profane,  from  both  which 
it  might  bo  inferred  that  volcanos  were  in  activity 
even  so  late  as  to  admit  of  their  being  included 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  {Nahum,  i. 
5,  6;  Micah , i.  3,  4;  Isaiah , lxiv.  I — 3;  Jer.  li. 
25,  26.) 

“ The  destruction  of  the  five  cities  on  the  borders 
of  the  luke  Asphaltitis  or  Dead  Sea,  can  be  attri- 
buted, I conceive,  to  nothing  else  than  a volcanic 
eruption,  judging  both  from  the  description  given  by 
Moses  of  the  manner  in  which  it  took  place  (Gctk 
xix.  24,  25,  28;  Deut.  xxix.  23),  and  from  the 
present  aspect  of  tlie  country  itself. 

“V’olney’s  description  of  the  present  state  of  this 
coantry  fully  coincides  with  this  view.  {Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  281,  282.) 

“ 4 The  south  of  Syria/  he  remarks, ' that  is,  the 
hollow  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a country 
of  volcanos:  the  bituminous  and  sulphureous  sources 
of  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  the  lava,  the  pumice-stones 
thrown  upon  its  hanks,  and  the  hot-baths  of  Ta- 
baria,  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  been  the 
seat  of  a subterraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished. Clouds  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to 
issue  from  the  lake,  and  new  crevices  to  be  formed 
upon  its  banka.  If  conjectures  in  such  cases  were 
not  too  liable  to  error  we  might  suspect  that  the 
whole  valley  has  been  formed  only  by  a violent 
sinking  of  a country  which  formerly  poured  the 
Jordan  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  catastrophe  of  five  cities  destroyed 
by  fire  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of 
a volcano  then  burning. 

44 4 The  eruptions  themselves  have  ceased  long  since, 
but  the  effects  which  usually  succeed  them  still  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  at  intervals  in  this  country.  The 
coast  in  general  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and 
history  notices  several  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon.  In  our  time,  in  the  year  1759,  there 
happened  one  which  caused  the  greatest  ravages. 
It  is  said  to  have  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Uaalbcc 
upwards  of  20,000  persons;  a loss  which  has  never 
been  repaired.  For  three  months  the  shock  of  it 
terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much  as  to 
make  them  abandon  their  houses  and  dwell  under 
tents.’ 

“ In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Volney,  a recent 
traveller,  Mr.  Lcgh  (sec  his  account  of  Syria,  at- 
tached to  Mactnicliael’s  Journey  from  Moscoxr  to 
OtnsUtniinople ),  states  that,  “on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  leads 
to  Kerak,  red  and  brown  homstone,  porphyry,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  felspar  is  much  decomposed, 
syenite,  breccia,  and  a heavy  black  amygdaloid, 
containing  white  specks,  apparently  of  zeolite,  are 
the  prevailing  rocks.  Not  fur  from  Shobec,  where 
there  were  formerly  copper  mines,  he  observed  por- 
tions of  scoriae.  Near  the  fortress  of  Shobec,  on 
tlio  left,  arc  two  volcanic  craters;  on  the  right,  one. 
The  Roman  road  on  the  same  side  is  formed  of 
pieces  of  lava.  Masses  of  vulcanic  rock  also  occur 
in  the  valley  of  Ellasar. 

44  The  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  ac- 
cording to  Russcgger,  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
intersected  by  numerous  dykes  and  sli earns  of  basalt, 
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which,  with  its  deep  fissures,  the  earthquakes  to 
which  it  is  subject,  and  the  saline  sulphureous 
springs,  which  have  a temperature  of  46°  cent.,  at- 
test the  volcanic  origin  of  this  depression. 

“ The  other  substances  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  no  less  corroborative  of  the  cause  assigned. 
On  the  shore  of  the  lake  Mr.  Maundrell  found  a 
kind  of  bituminous  stone,  which  I infer  from  his 
description  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  Radusa  in 
Sicily. 

“ It  would  appear  that,  even  antecedently  to  tho 
ernption  mentioned  in  Scripture,  bitumen-pits 
abounded  in  the  plain  of  Siddim.  Thus,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  prince* 
(Gen.  xiv.),  it  is  said,  * And  the  vale  of  Siddim 
was  full  of  slime- pits,’  which  a learned  friend  as- 
sures me  ought  to  be  translated  fountains  of  bitumen. 

“ But  besides  this  volcanic  eruption,  which  brought 
abont  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  very  plain  itself  in  which  they  stood  was 
obliterated,  and  that  a lake  was  formed  in  its  stead. 
This  is  collected  not  only  from  the  apparent  non- 
existence of  the  valley  in  which  these  cities  were 
placed,  but  likewise  from  the  express  words  of 
Scripture,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  wars  which 
took  place  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  certain  adjoining  tribes,  it  is  added  that 
the  Utter  assembled  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is 
the  Salt  (L  e.  the  Dead)  Sea. 

“ It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  Uke  itself  occu- 
pies the  site  of  this  once  fertile  valley,  and  that  it 
was  produced  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which, 
being  without  an  outlet,  would  fill  the  hollow  until 
the  surface  over  which  they  spread  themselves 
proved  sufficiently  large  to  cause  the  loss  arising 
from  evaporation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  accessions  it 
received  from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  mountains 
in  which  it  took  its  rise. 

“ This  hypothesis  assumes  that  previously  to  the 
existence  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  must  have  had 
an  outlet,  either  into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the 
Red  Sea;  and  accordingly  when  it  was  discovered  by 
Burckhardt,  that  there  actually  existed  a longi- 
tudinal valley,  parallel  to  the  course  which  the  Jor- 
dan took  before  it  reached  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as 
to  the  larger  axis  of  tliat  expanse  of  waters,  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  extending  from  the  south- 
ern termination  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Akaba,  it  was  immediately  concluded 
that  this  valley  was  in  fact  the  former  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  which  river,  consequently,  prior  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe by  which  the  Dead  Sea  was  produced,  had 
flowed  into  this  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 

44  Briefly,  then,  to  recapitulate  the  train  of  phae- 
nomena  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  cities  might 
have  been  brought  about,  1 would  suppose  that  the 
river  Jordan,  prior  to  that  event,  continued  its  course 
tranquilly  through  the  great  longitudinal  valley 
called  El-Ardbah,  into  the  gulf  of  Akaba;  that  a 
shower  of  stones  and  sand  from  some  neighbouring 
volcano  first  overwhelmed  these  places;  and  that  its 
eruption  was  followed  by  a depression  of  the  whole 
of  the  region,  from  some  point  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  to  the  watershed  in  the  parallel  of 
30°,  which  occurs  in  the  valley  of  El-Arabah  above 
mentioned.  I would  thence  infer  that  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  pent  up  within  the  valley  by  a range  of 
mountains  to  the  east  and  west,  and  a barrier  of 
elevated  table-land  to  the  south,  could  find  no  outlet, 
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and  consequently  by  degrees  funned  a lake  in  its 
most  depressed  portion ; which,  however,  did  not  occur 
at  once,  and  therefore  is  not  recorded  by  Scripture 
as  a part  of  the  catastrophe  (see  the  passage  in 
Ezekiel  xlvii.  8,  indicating,  if  it  bo  interpreted 
literally,  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  Dead  Sea 
was  formed,  and  likewise  perhaps  the  existence  of 
a tradition  that  its  waters  once  had  their  exit  in  the 
Red  Sea),  though  reference  is  made  in  another  pas- 
sage to  its  existence  in  what  was  before  the  valley  of 
Siddim. 

*'  If,  as  Robinson  states,  extensive  beds  of  salt  occur 
immediately  round  its  margin,  the  solution  of  the 
contents  of  these  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  wonld 
account  for  their  present  composition,  its  salt  ness 
increasing  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation,  owing  to 
the  gradual  accession  of  waters  from  above,  which, 
on  evaporating,  would  leave  their  salt  behind ; whilst 
the  bitumen  might  either  have  existed  there  pre- 
viously as  a consequence  of  antecedent  volcanic  erup- 
tions, or  have  been  produced  by  the  very  one  to  which 
reference  is  here  made. 

**  I do  not,  however,  see  what  is  gained  by  at- 
tributing the  destruction  of  these  cities,  as  some 
have  preferred  to  do,  to  the  combustion  of  these  beds 
t.f  bitumen,  os  the  latter  could  have  been  inflamed 
by  no  natural  agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
except  the  volcano  itself,  which  therefore  must  in 
any  case  be  supposed  instrumental,  and,  being  invoked, 
will  alone  enable  us  to  explain  all  the  facts  recorded. 

44  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  tliat  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  this  or  any  other  expla- 
nation can  be  received  as  established ; and  I am  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  amongst  the  crowds  of  travellers 
who  have  resorted  to  the  Holy  Land  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  few  have  paid  that  attention  to  the 
physical  structure  of  the  country  which  alone  could 
place  the  subject  beyond  the  limits  of  doubt  and 
controversy. 

44  The  geologist,  for  instance,  wonld  still  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  search  the  rocks  which  bound  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  whether  there  be 
any  crater  which  might  have  been  in  a state  of 
eruption  at  the  period  alluded  to;  he  should  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  proofs  of  a sinking  of  the 
ground,  from  the  existence  of  rapids  anywhere  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  whether  south  of  the 
lake  can  be  discovered  traces  of  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  as  well  as  of  a barrier  of  lava  stretching 
across  it,  which  latter  hypothesis  Von  Buch,  I per- 
ceive, is  still  inclined  to  support;  nor  should  he 
omit  to  examine  whether  vestiges  of  these  devoted 
cities  can  be  found,  as  some  have  stated,  submerged 
beneath  the  waters,  and  buried,  like  Pompeii,  under 
heaps  of  the  ejected  materials. " 

VI.  Historical  Geography. 

1.  Earliest  period. — The  first  notice  we  have 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  is  in  the  days  of 
Abraham’s  immigration,  when  the  Canaanite  was  in 
the  land,  from  whom  it  received  its  earliest  appel- 
lation, 44  the  land  of  Canaan.*1  (Gen.  xii.  5,  6,  xiii. 
7,  12,  Ac.)  The  limits  of  their  country  are  plainly 
defined  in  the  genealogy  of  Canaan;  but  its  distri- 
bution among  the  various  families  of  that  patriarch 
is  nowhere  clearly  stated.  “ Canaan  begat  Sidon 
his  first-boni,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jcbusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Girgasitc,  and  the  Uivite,  and  the 
Arkite,  and  the  Smite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the 
Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite:  and  afterwards  were 
the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad.  And 
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the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  a* 
thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza;  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and  Adtnah,  and  Ze- 
boim,  even  unto  Lasha"  (x.  15—19).  As  several 
of  these  names  occur  no  more  in  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine, we  must  suppose  either  that  the  places  reappear 
under  other  names,  or  that  these  tribes,  having 
originally  settled  within  the  limits  here  assigned, 
afterwards  migrated  to  the  north,  where  we  cer- 
tainly find  the  Anradites  and  Ilamathites  in  later 
times.  Of  the  eleven  families  above  named,  the 
first  six  are  found  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  country:  the  descendants  of  Sidon  on  the  const 
to  the  north ; the  children  of  Heth  in  Hebron,  on  the 
south ; the  Jebusites  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the 
highlands  abont  Jerusalem ; the  Amorites  to  the  east 
of  the  Hittites,  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
Girgashites,  supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  Hivites 
next  named,  who  were  situated  north  of  the  Jebu- 
sites  in  Shcchetn  and  its  vicinity.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2.) 
The  coast  to  the  south  was  wrested  from  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  very  early  times,  if  they  ever  possessed  it;  for 
throughout  the  records  of  history  the  Philistines, 
descendants  of  Mizraitn,  not  of  Canaan,  were  mas- 
ters of  the  great  western  plain  (x.  14).  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  country  among  these  tribes  is  in- 
volved in  further  confusion  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Perizzites  with  the  Canaanites  as  joint  occupiers 
of  the  country  (xiii.  7),  and  by  the  fact  of  the  Ca- 
na, mites  appearing  as  a distinct  tribe,  where  the 
Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgasldtes,  and  the 
Jebusites,  who  were  all  alike  Canaanites,  are  sever- 
ally enumerated  (xr.  19 — 21).  It  would  appear 
also  that  while  the  name  Canaanites  was  used  in  a 
more  restricted  sense  in  the  last  cited  passage,  the 
names  of  the  particular  families  were  sometimes  used 
in  a wider  acceptation;  which  may  account  for  the 
Hittites,  whose  seats  we  have  already  fixed  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem,  being  found  to  the  north  of 
that  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  (Judged, 
i.  26.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  seats  of  the 
several  tribes  in  those  early  times  were  not  fixed, 
but  fluctuated  with  the  tide  of  conquest  or  with 
the  necessities  of  a pastoral  people : an  example 
of  the  former  may  be  found  in  the  victories  of  Che- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  of  the  latter  in  the  many 
migrations  of  A b ml  mm  with  his  numerous  depend- 
ents, and  of  his  descendants,  which  finally  trans- 
ferred the  whole  of  his  posterity  into  Egypt  for 
a period  of  four  centuries  (xii.  6— -10,  xiii.  1 — 
4,  18,  xx  l,xxvi.  1,  &c.).  To  attempt  to  trace 
these  various  migrations  were  a fruitless  task  with 
the  very  scanty  notices  which  we  possess  ; but  the 
number  and  general  disposition  of  the  Caiunnitish 
tribes  at  the  period  of  the  Eisodus  of  the  Israelites 
under  Joshua  may  be  approximately  ascertained,  and 
aid  in  the  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  land 
among  the  latter.  The  tribes  then  in  occupation  of 
the  land  are  said  to  be  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1),  and  are 
thus  enumerated: — “ Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,"  only  six  (Exod.  iii.  8, 
17,  xxxiii.  2);  but  in  Deuteronomy  (/.  c.)  and  Joshua 
(iii.  10)  the  Girgashites  are  added,  which  completes 
ibe  number.  Of  these  the  Amorites  occupied  the 
southern  border,  or  probably  shared  it  with  the 
Amalekites,  as  it  was  with  the  latter  that  the 
Israelites  were  first  brought  into  collision.  (Exod. 
xvii.  8,  9;  Numb.  xiv.  25,  43 — 45.)  This  was 
therefore  called  " the  Mount  of  the  Amorites  * 
(Deut.  i.  19,20);  and  their  relative  position  with 
regard  to  the  other  tribes  is  thus  clearly  stated:  — 
VOL.  U. 
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“ The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amor- 
ites ( Joshua , xi.  3,  adds  the  Perizzites).  dwell  in 
the  mountains:  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the 
sea,  ami  by  the  coast  of  Jordan."  (Numb.  xiii.  28.29.) 
The  limits  of  the  Amorite  territory  are  further  defined 
by  the  confederacy  of  the  five  sheikhs  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Jnrmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  all  of  whom 
were  Amorites  (Josh.  x.  5)  ; while  the  hill-country 
immediately  to  the  north  and  west  of  Jerusalem, 
comprising  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kir- 
jath-jearim  was  held  by  the  Hivites  (ix.  3,  7,  1 7,  xi. 
19),  who  are  also  found,  at  the  same  period,  far  to 
the  north,  **  under  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh" 
(xi.  3;  Judges,  iii.  3),  ns  two  large  and  powerful 
kingdoms  of  the  Amorites  coexisted  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  [Amorites],  the  older  inhabitants 
having  been  driven  out.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  during  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  these 
Canaanites  it  is  already  called  “ the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  ” or  Heberites,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  an  actual  residence  in  it  of  Hcber  himself  and 
his  race,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes  were  only  intruders  in  the  Land  of 
Promise.  (Gen.  xl.  15;  see  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, vol.  xviii.  p.  451.)  For  fuller  details 
reference  may  be  made  to  Iteland  ( Palaesttna , cap. 
xxvii.  pp.  135—141)  and  Bochart  (Phaleg.  lib.  iv. 
capp.  34 — 37). 

2.  Second  period.  — We  hare  now  to  consider 
the  division  of  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun;  and  the  Scripture  statement  compared 
with  Josephus  will  furnish  numerous  landmarks, 
which  a more  careful  survey  of  the  country  than  lias 
yet  been  made  would  probably  bring  to  light  at 
the  present  day.  To  begin  with  the  cis-Jurdanic 
tribes : — 

Judah , Simeon,  Dan. — The  south  border  of  Judah 
was  bounded  by  the  country  of  Edom  and  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin ; the  frontier  being  plainly  defined  by 
a chain  of  hills,  of  considerable  elevation,  forming  a 
natural  barrier  from  the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  in 
which  line  the  following  points  are  named,  viz^  the 
ascent  or  pass  of  Acrabbim,  Zin,  Kadesh- Barnes, 
Hezron,  Adar,  Karkaa,  Azmon,  the  river  of  Egypt. 
The  east  border  extended  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  from 
which  the  north  !x>rder  was  drawn  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean along  an  irregular  line,  in  which  Jerusalem 
would  be  nearly  the  middle  point.  The  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  passes  immediately  within  the 
line,  and  'Ain-er-Rcssul,  Wady  Kelt,  Kulaat-ed- 
Dommim,  and  ’A  in  or  Kutr  Ifajlah.nre  easily  iden- 
tified with  Enshemesh,  the  river;  Adummim,  and 
Beth-hogla.  It  patted  south  of  Jerusalem,  from 
Enrogel  up  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  by  Nephtoah, 
Mount  Ephron,  Kirjath-jcarim,  Bethshemesh,  Tim- 
nah,  Ekron,  Shichron,  and  Jabneei.  Their  cities 
were,  as  stated  in  the  summary,  29  in  number,  in 
the  south  division  of  the  tribe,  on  the  borders  of 
Edom;  but  the  names,  as  recounted  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  are  39.  The  discrepancy  is  to  bo 
accounted  for,  as  Reland  remarks,  by  several  of  the 
words,  regarded  as  proper,  or  separate  names,  being 
capable  of  translation  as  nppellativos  or  as  adjuncts 
to  other  names.  In  the  valley,  including  under  that 
name  the  declivity  of  tho  western  plain  and  the 
: plain  itself,  there  were  14-4*  l6  + 9«=39  towns, with 
I their  villages,  besides  the  cities  of  the  Philistines 
' m u 
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between  Ekron  and  Gaza,  which  the  Israelites  did  not 
occupy;  in  the  mountains  11+9+10+6  + 2 = 
3S  cities,  with  their  villages;  and  in  the  wilderness, 
i.  e.  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  6 towns  and 
their  villages;  in  all,  according  to  the  Hebrew  ver- 
sion, no  less  than  1 12  towns,  exclusive  of  their 
future  capital,  of  which  the  Jebusite  still  held  pos- 
sesion. But  the  Septuagint  version  inserts  the 
names  of  1 1 other  cities  in  the  mountain  district, 
among  which  are  the  important  towns  Bethlehem 
and  Tekoa,  which  would  make  the  total  123  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  alone,  implying  an  enormous  popu- 
lation, even  if  we  admit  that  these  towns  were  only 
large  villages  with  scattered  hamlets.  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was 
comprehended  within  the  limits  above  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  that  17  cities  in  the  south 
of  Judah  are  referred  to  Simeon,  as  is  expressly 
stated : **  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judali 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon : for 
the  part  of  the  children  of  Judali  was  too  much  for 
them:  therefore  tho  children  of  Simeon  had  their 
inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  them”  ( Josh . 
xix.  1 — 9.) 

As  Simeon  possessed  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Judah,  so  did  the  tribe  of  Dan  im- 
pinge upon  its  north-west  border ; and  in  the  list  of 
its  seventeen  cities  are  some  before  assigned  to 
Judah  (Josh.  xix.  41 — 46);  a limited  extent  of 
territory  on  the  confines  of  the  plain  of  the  Philis- 
tines, from  which  they  early  sent  out  a colony  to  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  their  city, 
synonymous  with  their  tribe,  situated  at  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Hermon,  became  proverbial  in  Israel 
for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.  ( Judge*,  xviii.) 

Benjamin. — The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  bounded 
by  Judali  on  the  south,  by  tho  Jordan  on  the  east. 
The  northern  line  was  drawn  from  Jericho  west- 
ward through  the  mountains,  by  Bethel  and  Ata- 
roth-adar,  to  a hill  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
lower  Belh-horon,froin  which  point  the  boundary  was 
drawn  to  Kirjath-jcarim  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
They  possessed  twenty-six  cities,  including  Jeru- 
salem. (Josh,  xviii.  11 — 28.)  It  is  evident 

that  Josephus  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  they  ex- 
tended in  length  from  Jordan  to  the  sea;  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  tribe  of  I>an  and  the  plain  of  Philistia 
lay  between  them  and  the  Mediterranean.  His 
remark  that  the  width  of  their  territory  was  least  of 
all,  is  more  accurate,  though  his  explanation  of  the 
fact  may  be  doubted,  when  he  ascribes  it  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  land,  which,  he  adds,  compre- 
hended Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 

Ephraim . — The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  contermi- 
nous on  the  south  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as 
far  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter ; from 
whence  it  passed  by  Tappuah  and  the  river  Kanah 
to  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  are  named  A tarot  h- 
addar  and  Beth-horon  the  upper,  and  on  the  north, 
beginning  at  the  sea  and  going  east,  Michmethah, 
Taanath-sbiloh,  Janohah,  A tarot  h,  Naarath,  Jericho, 
and  the  Jordan.  The  cities  of  Ephraim  are  not 
catalogued ; but  it  is  remarked  that  “ the  separate 
cities  for  the  children  of  Ephraim  were  among  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Manasaeh,  all  the 
cities  with  their  villages”  (xvi.  5 — 9).  According 
to  Josephus  it  extended  in  width  from  Bethel  even 
to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Manasseh. — The  portion  of  Manasaeh  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  was  contiguous  to  that  of  Ephraim,  and 
appears  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  two  tribes  | 
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jointly,  as  the  same  boundaries  are  assigned  to  both 
(xvi.  1 — 4,  comp.  5 — 8 with  xvii.  7 — 10),  hut  in 
general  the  southern  part  was  Ephraim,  and  tbe 
north  Manasseh,  which  latter  also  possessed  towns 
in  the  borders  of  Asher  and  Issachar,  as  Betbshean 
ami  Endor,  on  the  east,  in  Issachar,  and  Taanach, 
Megiddo,  and  Dor,  on  the  west,  in  Asher  (ver.  1 1 ). 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  these  twin  tribes  did 
not  extend  os  far  as  tbe  Jordan  eastward,  but  that 
their  eastern  boundary  excluded  the  valley  of  tbe 
Jordan,  and  formed,  with  their  northern  boundary,  a 
curved  line  from  Jericho  to  the  sea,  south  of  Mount 
Carmel. 

Issachar. — This  tribe  covered  the  whole  of  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  aud  so 
comprehended  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  uorthward 
from  Jericho  to  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  which  Tabor  is  situated, 
containing  sixteen  cities,  among  which  were  Bhunem 
and  Jezreel  of  Scripture  notq,  the  latter  for  many 
years  the  capita]  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

Asher. — To  the  west  of  Issachar  was  Asher,  oc- 
cupying the  remainder  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon, 
now  the  Plain  of  Acre,  and  extending  along  tho 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Mount  Carmel  to 
Sidon.  Our  ignorance  of  the  modern  geography  of 
Upper  Galilee  does  not  allow  us  to  assign  its  limits 
to  the  east;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  careful 
inquiry  would  still  recover  the  sites  at  least  of  some 
of  their  twenty-two  cities,  and  so  restore  the  eastern 
boundary  of  their  territory*,  which  extended  along 
the  western  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  which 
two  tribes  occupied  tho  highlands  of  Galilee  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Zebulun. — Of  these  two,  Zebulun  was  to  the 
south,  contiguous  to  Issachar,  haring  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  for  its  eastern  boundary,  as  far  perhaps  as 
the  mouth  of  tbe  northern  Jordan.  None  of  its 
twelve  cities  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty; 
but  Japliia  is  probably  represented  by  the  modem 
village  of  Yapha , in  the  plain,  not  far  to  the  south 
of  Nazareth,  which  was  certainly  situated  within 
the  borders  of  this  tribe;  and  Bethlehem  may,  with 
great  probability,  be  placed  at  the  modem  ullage  of 
Beitlahem , not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Sepphouri  to 
the  north-west.  [Caksauka-Dio.] 

Naphtali . — The  northernmost  of  tbe  tribes  waa 
Naphtali,  bounded  by  the  Upper  Jordan  on  the  east, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  near  which  was  situ- 
ated the  city  of  Capernaum,  expressly  declared  by 
St.  Matthew  to  have  been  in  tbe  borders  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  (iv.  13).  On  the  south  was  Zebulun, 
on  the  west  Asher,  and  on  the  north  the  roots  of 
Libanns  and  the  valley  of  Coeles yria,  now  called  the 
Btlkaa.  Of  their  nineteen  cities  Kede>h  is  the 
most  noted  in  Scripture  history;  aud  its  ruins,  exist- 
ing under  the  same  name  at  this  day,  attest  its 
ancient  importance.  Josephus  absurdly  extends 
their  territory  to  Damascus,  if  the  reading  be  not 
corrupt,  as  Behind  suspects. 

Having  completed  this  snrvey  of  the  tribes,  it 
may  be  remarked  in  anticipation  of  the  following 
section,  that  tbe  subsequent  divisions  of  the  country 
followed  very  much  the  divisions  of  the  tribes:  thus 
the  district  of  Judaea  was  formed  by  grouping 
together  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  and 
Benjamin;  Samaria  was  coextensive  with  Ephraim 
and  the  half  of  Mana&seh ; Issachar  and  Asher  occu- 
pied Lower  Galilee;  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  Upt«r 
Galilee. 

Trans- J crrdanic  tribes. — A few  words  must  be 
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added  concerning  the  two  tribes  and  a half  beyond 
Jordan,  although  their  general  dispoeition  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  account  of  the  nations  whom  they 
dispossessed.  [Amoiutks.] 

Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  iianasteh. — The  southern 
part  of  the  old  Amorite  conquests  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  Heubenites, 
whose  possessions  seem  to  have  been  coextensive 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
whose  capital  was  at  Heshbon.  [Hesbon.J  There 
is,  however,  some  apparent  confusion  in  the  accounts; 
as  while  Reuben  is  said  to  have  possessed  “ from 
Aroer  by  the  river  Arnon,. . . Heshbon,. . .and  all  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,”  Gad  is 
also  said  to  have  had  “ the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sihon;”  and  while  Gad  is  said  to  have  held  “ all  the 
cities  of  Gilead,”  Manasseh  is  said  to  have  had 
“half  Gilead."  (Jo*h.  xiii.  comp.  ver.  21  with  27, 
and  25  with  31);  while  from  Numbers  (xxxiL  39 
~-4 2)  it  would  appear  that  Manassch  possessed  the 
whole  of  Gilead.  As  the  Israelites  were  not  per- 
mitted to  occupy  the  country  which  they  found  still 
in  possession  of  the  Ammonites,  bnt  only  so  much 
of  it  as  hail  been  taken  from  them  by  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites,  the  limits  of  the  Israelite  possessions 
towards  the  Ammonites  are  not  clearly  defined  ] 
fAMMOMTAE;  Basham];  and  it  may  be  doubted  j 
whether  the  distribution  of  the  country  among  the  I 
two  tribes  and  a half  was  not  regulated  rather  by  I 
convenience  or  the  accident  of  conquest  than  by  any  ! 
distinct  territorial  limits:  certain  it  is  that  it  would  ' 
be  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a line  which  should 
include  all  the  cities  belonging  to  any  one  tribe,  and 
whose  sites  are  fixed  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
and  yet  exclude  all  other  cities  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  other  tribes.  Generally  it  i 
may  be  aaid  that  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Reuben  j 
lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
provinces,  while  those  of  Mana>seh  lay  in  the  moun- 
tains to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret.  It  is  plain  only  that  the  Jordan  was 
the  border  of  the  two  former,  and  that  of  these  the 
tribe  of  Gad  held  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  to 
“the  sea  of  Chinnereth.”  ( Joth.  xiii.  23,  27.) 
When  the  Gadites  are  said  to  have  built  nine  cities, 
the  Reubeuites  six,  it  can  only  be  understood  to 
mean  that  they  restored  them  after  they  had  been 
dismantled  by  their  old  inhabitants,  as  in  the  case 
of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  it  is  expressly  said 
that  he  occupied  the  cities  of  the  dispossessed 
Amorites.  (Xumb.  xxxii.  34 — 42.)  It  may,  per- 
haps. be  concluded  from  Deut.  iii.  1 — 17  that,  while 
the  kingdom  of  Si  bon  was  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Og 
was  allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasaeh ; as,  indeed, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  division  of  the  land  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  also  followed  its  ancient  diatri-  , 
bution  among  its  former  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarked  by  Reland,  that  the  division  of  the 
land  by  Solomon  has  been  too  commonly  overlooked,  J 
for,  although  it  had  regard  only  to  the  provision  of  ; 
the  king’s  table,  it  is  calculated  to  throw  consider-  , 
able  light  on  sacred  geography.  The  country  was  : 
divided  into  twelve  districts,  under  superior  officers, 
several  of  whom  were  allied  to  the  king  by  mar- 
riage, each  of  which  districts  was  made  cltargeahle 
with  victualling  the  palace  during  one  month  in 
the  year.  Whether  these  divisions  had  any  further 
political  significancy  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  any  merely  sumptuary  exigences 
would  have  suggested  such  an  elaborate  arnuige- 
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ment  The  divisions  agree  for  the  most  part  with 
those  of  the  tribes.  (1  King*,  iv.  7 — 19.) 

3.  Third  Period. — We  have  no  distinct  account  of 
the  civil  division  of  the  country  on  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  captivity,  and  during  its  subsequent 
history,  until  it  was  reduced  to  a Roman  province. 
Under  the  Persians,  the  title  of  “governor  on  this 
side  the  river,”  so  frequent  in  the  books  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  Ezra,  and  the  description  of  the  strangers, 
colonists  of  Samaria,  as  u men  on  this  side  the 
river”  (Euphrates),  probably  indicates  the  only 
designation  by  which  Palestine  was  known,  as  a 
comparatively  small  and  insignificant  part  of  one  of 
the  satrapies  of  that  enormous  kingdom.  (Azro, 
iv.  10,  17,  v.  20,  vi.  6,  &c.;  Neh.  ii.  7,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
Among  the  Jews,  the  ancient  divisions  were  still 
recognised,  bnt  gradually  the  larger  territorial  divi- 
sions superseded  the  tribual,  and  the  political  geo- 
graphy assumed  the  more  convenient  form  which 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  the  classical 
geographers  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

The  divisions  most  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  Testament  are,  Judaea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  De- 
cs polls,  and  Peraea.  in  which  is  comprehended  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
border,  the  northern  port  of  which  is  called  M the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Stdon  ” by  the  evangelists,  and 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Phoenice  by 
Josephus  and  the  classical  geographers.  The  three 
first- named  districts  are  very  clearly  described  by 
Josephus;  and  his  account  is  the  more  valuable  as 
confirming  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Bible  ot 
its  extreme  fertility  and  popnlousness,  which  will, 
however,  present  no  difficulty  to  the  traveller  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  parts  still  rudely  culti- 
vated, and  the  numerous  traces  of  the  agricultural 
industry  of  ancient  times. 

Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower. — “There  are  two 
' Galilees,  one  called  Lower,  the  other  Upper,  which 
are  surrounded  by  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  On  the 
side  of  the  setting  sun  they  are  bounded  by  the 
1 frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Ptolemais,  and  Carmel, 
a mountain  formerly  belonging  to  the  Galileans, 
but  at  present  to  the  Tyrians;  which  is  joined  by 
Gaba,  called  the  4 city  of  knights,’  because  the 
knights  disbanded  by  Herod  dwell  there;  and  on 
the  south  by  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jordan.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Hippeno 
and  Gadaris,  and  Ganlanitis  and  the  frontiers  of 
Agrippa’s  kingdom.  The  northern  limit  is  Tyre 
and  the  Tyrian  territory.  That  which  is  called 
Ixncer  Galilee  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to 
Chabulon,  near  which  on  the  sea-coast  is  situated 
Ptolemais.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  from  a village 
called  Xalbth,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  to  Bcr- 
base;  from  which  place  also  the  breadth  of  Upper 
Galilee  commences,  extending  to  a village  named 
Baca,  which  separates  the  Tyrian  territory  from 
Galilee.  In  length,  Upper  Galilee  reaches  to  Mcroth 
from  Tbella,  a village  near  the  Jordan. 

“ Now  the  two  Galilees,  being  of  such  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  foreign  nations,  have  always  resisted 
every  hostile  invasion;  for  its  inhabitants  are  trained 
to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  are  exceedingly 
numerous ; and  neither  have  the  men  ever  been 
wanting  in  courage,  nor  the  country  suffered  from 
i paucity  of  inhabitants,  since  it  is  rich,  and  favour- 
able for  pasture,  and  planted  with  every  variety  of 
I tree;  so  that  by  its  fertility  it  invites  even  those 
MM2 
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who  are  least  given  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
Every  part  of  it,  therefore,  has  been  put  under 
cultivation  by  the  inhabitants,  and  none  of  it  lies 
idle  ; but  it  posse* sea  numerous  cities  and  multi- 
tudes of  villages,  all  densely  populated  on  account 
of  its  fertility,  so  that  the  smallest  of  them  has 
more  than  15,OOJ  inluibiUints. 

Peraea. — 44  On  the  whole,  then,  although  Galilee  is 
inferior  to  Peraea  in  extent,  yet  it  li  superior  to  it  in 
strength.  For  the  former  is  alt  under  cultivation, 
and  productive  in  every  part;  but  Peraea,  although 
much  more  extensive,  is  for  the  most  part  rugged 
and  barren,  and  too  wild  for  the  culture  of  tender 
produce.  Nevertheless,  wherever  the  soil  is  soft  it 
is  very  productive;  and  the  plains  are  covered  with 
various  trees  (the  greater  part  is  planted  with  olives, 
vines,  and  palms),  and  watered  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  perennial  wells  sufficient  to  supply  water 
whenever  the  mountain  streams  are  dried  up  by 
the  beat.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  MachacrCls 
to  Pella,  and  its  breadth  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Jordan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pella,  which 
we  have  mentioned  ; on  tbo  west  by  the  Jordan. 
Its  southern  boundary  is  Moabitia,  and  its  eastern 
is  Arabia  and  Stfbonitia,  and  also  PUiiaddphene 
and  (ierasa. 

Samaria. — 11  The  country  of  .Soroarwi  lies  between 
Jmiaea  and  Galilee ; fur  beginning  at  the  village  called 
Gmaea,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  it  ends  at  the 
topareby  of  Acrabatta:  its  character  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  that  of  Judaea,  for  both  abound  in  moun- 
tains and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agriculture,  and 
productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fruits  both  wild  and 
cultivated.  They  are  uot  abundantly  watered;  but 
much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sweet  taste  ; and,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce 
more  milk  than  elsewhere.  But  the  beat  proof  of 
their  richness  aod  fertility  is  that  both  are  thickly 
populated. 

Judaea.  — M On  the  confine*  of  the  two  countries 
stands  the  village  Annatb,  otherwise  called  Borceos, 
the  boundary  of  Judaea  on  the  north.  The  south  of 
it,  when  measured  by  length,  is  bounded  by  a village, 
which  stands  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  called  by 
the  neighbouring  Jews  Jardan.  In  breadth  it  extends 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  and  in  tho  centre  of 
it  lies  the  city  Jerusalem',  for  which  cause  the 
city  is  called  by  some,  not  without  reason,  the  navel 
of  the  earth.  Judaea  is  not  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sea,  as  it  extends  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Ptolenuu*.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  of 
which  Jerusalem,  as  the  seat  of  government,  rules, 
taking  precedence  over  the  surrounding  country  as 
the  head  over  the  body.  The  other  districts,  after 
it,  are  distributed  by  toparchies.  Uophna  is  second; 
after  that,  Acrabatta,  then  Thatrma,  Lydda,  Aro- 
maus,  Pella,  Idumaea,  Engaddae,  Uerodiium,  Jeri- 
chua ; then  J amnia  and  Joppa,  which  take  precedence 
of  the  neighbouring  country. 

•*  Besides  these  districts,  there  are  Carnalities  and 
Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis,  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa.  Beginning  from  Mount  Li- 
banus  and  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  this  country 
reaches  in  breadth  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias:  its  length 
is,  from  a village  called  Arpha  to  Julias.  It  is  in- 
habited by  Jews  and  Syrians  mixed. 

“ Thus  wc  have  given  an  account,  as  abort  as  was 
possible,  of  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  regions.” 

Besides  this  general  description  of  the  country 
according  to  its  divisions  in  the  first  century  of  the 
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Christian  era,  Jcttephus  has  inserted  in  his  history 
special  descriptions  of  several  towns  and  districts, 
with  details  of  great  geographical  interest  and  im- 
portance.  These,  however,  will  be  found,  for  the  must 
part,  under  their  several  names,  in  these  Volumes. 

Aclom;  Baahak;  Esdkaelok  Vallb;  Beixb; 

KRICIIO;  J EltL'&ALEM  ; Tilt  KR!  AS  M A RE,  Ac.] 

As  the  division  of  Gabinius  does  not  ap|«ar  to 
have  hail  a permanent  influence,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  notice  it,  before  dismissing  Josephus,  who  is  our 
sole  authority  for  it.  lie  informs  us  that  the  Roman 
general  having  defeated  Alexander  the  son  of  Ari- 
stobulu*,  and  pacified  the  country,  constituted  five 
councils  («ruK«8pia)  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
which  he  distributed  into  so  many  equal  divisions 
(uulpas).  These  seats  of  judicature  were  Jerusalem, 
Gadara,  Am&thua,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris  in  Galilee. 
(Ant.  xiv.  5.  § 4.)  In  the  division  of  the  country 
among  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  Judaea,  Idumaea 
(i.  e.,  in  the  language  of  Jnecphus,  the  southern 
part  of  Judaea),  with  Samaria,  were  as-signed  to 
Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  ethnorch.  Antipas  had 
Galilee  ami  Peraea,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch,  and 
Philip,  with  the  same  title,  Trachonitis,  Auraniti-t, 
Batanaea,  and  Paneas,  mostly  without  the  limits  of 
Palestine  [r id.  $.  re.].  (Aalxvii.  13.  § 4.)  On  the 
disgrace  and  banishment  of  Archelaus,  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  reign,  his  government  was  added  to  the 
province  iif  Syria,  and  administered  by  a procurator 
subordinate  to  the  prefect  uf  Syria:  the  some  fate 
attended  tbetetrarchy  of  Philip  on  his  death  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  until  it  was  committed  to 
Herod  Agrippa  by  Cains  Caligula,  with  the  title  of 
king,  to  which  was  added  the  trtran.hr  of  Lysanias, 
and  subsequently,  on  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  hi* 
tetrarchy  also;  to  which  Claudius  added  besides 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  so  that  his  kingdom  equalled 
in  extent  that  of  his  grandfather  Herod  the  Great. 
On  his  death,  his  son,  who  waa  but  seventeen  yeans 
old,  was  thought  too  young  to  succeed  him,  and  his 
dominions  reverted  to  the  province  of  Syria.  But  on 
live  death  of  Herod  king  ot  Chains,  that  country  was 
committed  to  the  younger  Agrippa,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  tho  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias,  to  which  Nero  aided  the  port  of  Galileo 
about  tho  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  Julias  in  the  Decapo] is. 
After  his  death,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  there  is 
no  further  mention  of  the  tetrarchies  (Belaud,  Pa- 
latstina,  lib.  t.  cap.  30,  pp.  174,  175.) 

The  division  into  toparchies,  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  is  recognised  also  by  Pliny,  though  their 
liats  do  not  exactly  coincide.  Pliny  reckons  them 
as  follows  t — 

1.  Jericho.  7.  Thamna. 

2.  Kmmaus.  8.  Betbleptapbone. 

3.  Lydda.  9.  Orcino  (in  which  waa 

4.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.) 

5.  Acrobat  a.  10.  Herodium. 

6.  Gophna. 

Of  these  8 and  9 are  not  reckoned  by  Josephus ; bat 
Keland  is  probably  correct  in  his  conjecture  that  8 
is  identical  with  his  Pella,  and  9 with  his  Idumaea, 
as  this  district  inay  well  be  described  as  dptir?}, 
mountainous.  (Plin.  Hist.  A ’at.  v.  14.) 

TbO  other  notices  of  Pliny  are  few  and  fragmentary, 
but  agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the  syn- 
chronous but  independent  account  of  Josephus  above 
cited. 

Its  geography  had  undergone  little  variation  when 
Ptolemy  wrote  in  the  following  century,  and  tha 
brief  notices  of  that  geographer  ore  as  accurate  aa 
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usual.  He  calls  it  Palaestina  of  Syria,  otherwise 
called  Judaea,  and  describes  it  as  bounded  by  Syria 
on  the  north,  by  Arabia  1’etraea  on  the  east  and 
south.  Independently  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  reckons  the  districts  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
Judaea,  and  Idumaea,  but  describes  the  Peraea,  by  a 
periphrasis,  as  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  which  may 
imply  that  the  name  was  no  longer  in  vogue.  He 
names  also  the  principal  cities  of  these  several 
divisions  (▼.  16). 

The  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  ancient 
geography  of  Palestine  are  those  of  Eusebius  and 
his  commentator  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
cornpoeed  by  the  former,  and  translated,  with  im- 
portant additions  and  corrections,  by  the  latter,  who 
has  also  interspersed  in  his  commentaries  and  letters 
numerous  geographical  notices  of  extreme  value. 
They  are  not,  however,  of  such  a character  as  to  be 
available  under  this  general  article,  but  are  fully 
cited  under  the  names  of  the  towns,  Ac.  (See 
Reland,  PulnezL  lib.  ii.  cap.  12,  pp.  479,  Ac.) 

It  remains  only  to  add  a few  words  concerning 
the  partition  of  Palestine  into  First,  Second,  ami 
Third,  which  is  first  found  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Code  of 
Theodosius  (a.  d.  409);  and  this  division  is  observed 
,to  this  day  in  the  ecclesiastical  documents  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  by  which  it  was  adopted  from  the 
first ; as  it  is  recognised  in  the  Notitiae,  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries. 
(Quoted  fully  by  Reland,  l.  e.  capp.  34, 35,  pp.  204 — 
234.)  In  this  division  Palaestina  Prima  compre- 
hended the  old  divisions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria; 
Palaestina  Secunda,the  two  Galilees  and  the  western 
part  of  Peraea;  Palaestina  Tertia,  otherwise  called 
Salutaris,  Idumaea  and  Arabia  Petraea;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Peraea  was  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Arabia. 

As  the  sources  of  ge«*graphical  information  for 
Palestine  are  far  too  numerous  for  citation,  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  copious  list  of  authors  appended 
to  Dr.  Robinson  s invaluable  work  (Bibl  Re*,  vol.  iii. 
first  appendix  A.,  pp.  1 — 28),  and  to  the  still  more 
copious  catalogue  of  Carl  Ritter  ( Erdhintie,  Pald*- 
tina,  2tr  B.  lte  Abt.  1850,  pp.  23 — 91),  who  in  his 
four  large  volumes  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 
Palestine,  and  Sym,  has  with  his  usual  ability 
systematised  and  digested  the  voluminous  records 
of  centuries,  and  completely  exhausted  a subject 
which  could  scarcely  be  touched  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  a general  article  in  such  a work  as  the 
present.  (G.  W.] 

PALAETYRUS.  [Trues.] 

I'ALAMNUS  (ndAoju'oy,  ScyL  p.  10),  a river  of 
Illyricum,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  near  Epidam- 
nus.  This  river  has  been  identified  with  the  Pa- 
r r asds  (naPvcl(<r)(rot/  IkS.,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 3);  but 
this  latter  corresponds  better  with  the  Gekcsus 
( Tjerma  or  Skumbi) ; the  Palamnus  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  DarUck  or  Spimatza , to  the  S-  of  Du- 
razzo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALANDAS  (<J  riaAcb'Jaj).  a small  stream 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy* in  the  Chersoneaus  Aurea 
(via.  2.  § 5).  It  is  supposed  by  Forbiger  that  it  is 
the  same  as  that  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Mar- 
taban near  Tavoy.  Ptolemy  notices  also  a town  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  which  he  calls  Palamia  (vii. 
2.  § 25).  [V.] 

PA  LAS,  a district  in  the  south  of  Germany,  on 
the  borders  between  the  Alemanni  and  Burgundii ; 
it  was  also  called  Capcllatium ; but  as  it  is  men- 
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tioned  only  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xviii.  2),  it 
is  impossible  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  iden- 
tify it.  [L.  S.] 

PALATIUM,  a place  in  the  Rbaetian  Alps,  on 
the  road  from  Tridentam  to  Verona,  still  beam  its 
ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Palazzo.  (It.  Ant. 
p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

PALE  (ndAif : Eth.  floAeif,  naArj*,  Thuc.;  Pa- 
lens«3  : the  city  itself  is  usually  called  IlaAm : 
also  k rioA culotv  w6\u,  Polyb.  v.  3),  a town  in 
Cephallenia  on  the  eastern  side  of  a bay  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  island.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Persian  wars,  when  two  hundred  of  its 
citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  IMataea,  alongside  of 
the  Leucadians  and  Anactorians.  (Herod,  ix.  28.) 

It  also  sent  four  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians  against  the  Corcyraeans  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thnc.  L 
27);  from  which  circumstance,  together  with  its 
fighting  along  with  the  Corinthian  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Pale  was  a Corinthian  colony. 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  joined  the 
Athenian  alliance,  together  with  the  other  towns  of 
the  island,  in  b.  a 431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  At  a later 
period  Pale  espoused  the  side  of  the  Aetolians  against 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  accordingly  besieged  by 
Philip,  who  would  have  taken  the  city  hut  for  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  own  officers.  ( Pol.  v.  3,  4.) 
Polybius  describes  Pale  as  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  by  precipitous  height*  on  every  side,  except  the 
one  looking  towards  Zacynthus.  He  furfber  states 
that  it  possessed  a fertile  territory,  in  which  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  corn  was  grown.  Pale  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans  without  resistance  in  b.  c. 
189  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28);  and  after  the  capture  of 
Same  by  the  Romans  in  that  year,  it  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  island.  It  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  whose  reign  it  is  called  in  an 
inscription  lA ivdtpa  koI  aindvopoi.  (Bdckh,  Inzer. 
No.  340.)  According  to  Pberecydcs,  Pale  was  the 
Homeric  Dulichium  : this  opinion  was  rejected  by 
Strabo  (x.  p.  456),  but  accepted  by  Pauaanias  (vi. 
15.  § 7). 

The  remains  of  Pale  are  seen  on  a small  height,  * 
about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  north  of  the  modem 
Lixuri.  Scarcely  anything  is  left  of  the  ancient 
city  ; but  the  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  P&lio 
and  of  Puliki,  the  former  being  the  name  of  the 
plain  around  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  the  latter 
that  of  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece , rol.  iii.  p.  64.) 
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PALFURIA'NA,  a town  of  Hiapania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  by  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  420)  and  others 
plnt»d  in  the  territory  of  the  llcrcaones ; by  For- 
biger (vol.  hi.  p.  73)  in  that  of  the  Cosetani.  It 
was  on  the  road  from  Barcino  to  Tarraco,  and  is 
usually  identified  with  VendrelL  (Marea,  II Up.  ii. 
c.  11.  p.  141;  Florez,  E*p.  S.  xxiv.  43.)  [T.H.D.] 

PALlCOTiUM  LACUS  (v  rwv  naAlirwK  Aljunj: 
Iavjo  di  Naftia ),  a small  volcanic  lake  in  the  inte- 
terior  of  Sicily,  near  Pahujouia,  about  15  miles  W. 
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of  Leontini.  It  u a mere  pool,  being  not  more  than 
480  feet  in  circumference,  but  early  attracted  atten- 
tion from  the  remarkable  phenomena  caused  by  two 
jets  of  rolcanic  gas,  which  rise  under  the  water, 
causing  a violent  ebullition,  and  sometimes  throwing 
up  the  water  to  a considerable  height.  On  this 
account  the  spot  was,  from  an  early  period,  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  consecrated  to  the  indigenous 
deities  called  the  Palici,  who  had  a temple  on  the 
8 pot-  This  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum  for 
fugitive  slaves,  and  was  much  resorted  to  also  for 
determining  controversies  by  oaths;  an  oath  taken 
by  the  holy  springs,  or  craters  as  they  are  called, 
being  considered  to  possess  peculiar  sanctity,  and  its 
violation  to  be  punisbed  on  the  spot  by  the  death  of 
the  offender.  The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
locality  are  described  in  detail  by  Diodorus,  as  well  as 
by  several  other  writers,  and  notwithstanding  some 
slight  discrepancies,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  spot 
was  the  same  now  called  the  Ixigo  di  Naftia,  from 
the  naphtha  with  which,  as  well  as  sulphur,  the 
sources  are  strongly  impregnated.  It  would,  how- 
ever, seem  that  iu  ancient  times  there  were  two 
separate  pools  or  craters,  sometimes  termed  foun- 
tains (Kprjycu),  and  that  they  did  not,  as  at  the 
present  day,  form  one  more  considerable  pool  or  lake. 
Hence  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  as  “ Stagna  Pali- 
corum;”  while  Virgil  notices  only  the  sanctuary  or 
altar,  M pinguis  et  placabilis  ara  Palici.”  (Diod.  xi. 
89 ; Steph.  By z.  t.  v.  riaAuc^ ; Pseud.- Arist.  M trait. 
58;  Macrub.  SaL  v.  19;  Strab.  vL  p.  275;  Ovid, 
AfeL  v.  406;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  585;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
219;  Nonn.  Dionyt.  xiii.  311.)  The  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  spot  as  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves 
caused  it  to  be  selected  for  the  place  where  the  great 
servile  insurrection  of  Sicily  in  b.  o.  102  was  first 
discussed  and  arranged;  and  for  the  same  reason 
Salvius,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  made  Bplendid 
offerings  at  the  shriue  of  the  Palici.  (Diod.  xxxvi. 
3,  7.) 

There  was  not  in  early  times  any  other  settlement 
besides  the  sanctuary  and  its  appurtenances,  adjoin- 
ing the  lake  of  the  Palici;  but  in  b.  c.  453,  Duce- 
tius, the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Siculi,  founded  a 
city  close  to  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Palica  (naAorri),  and  to  which  be  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Menaenum  and  other  neighbouring 
towns.  This  city  rose  for  a short  time  to  consider- 
able prosperity;  but  was  destroyed  again  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Ducetius,  and  never  afterwards 
restored.  (Diod.  xi.  88,  90.)  Hence  the  notices  of 
it  in  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  and  other  writers  can 
only  refer  to  this  brief  period  of  its  existence. 
(Steph.  B.  1.  c.;  Pulemon,  op.  Afacrob.  L c.)  The 
modern  town  of  Patagonia  is  thought  to  retain  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  Palica,  hut  certainly  does  not 
occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ducetius,  being  situ- 
ated on  a lofty  hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  Logo 
di  Naftia.  Some  remains  of  the  temple  and  other 
buildings  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  locality  is  fully 
described  by  him,  and  more  recently  by  the  Abate 
Ferrara.  (FazelL  de  Reb.  Sic.  ill.  2;  Ferrara, 
Campi  Flegrei  della  Sicilia , pp.  48, 105.)  [E.H.B.l 
PALIMBOTHRA  (noAi^dfya,  PtoL  vii.  1.  § 
73;  Steph.  B.  «.  •.),  a celebrated  city  of  ancient  In- 
dia, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Krannaboas  ( Ilirdnjdvaha ),  at  present  known  by  the 
name  of  Patna.  Strabo,  who  states  (iL  p.  70)  that 
Megasthenes  was  sent  to  Palimbothra  as  an  am- 
bassador to  the  king  Sandrocottus  ( Chandragupta), 
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describes  it  as  a vast  town,  in  the  form  of  a paral- 
lelogram 80  stadia  in  length  and  15  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  a stockade,  in  which  open  spaces  were 
cut  to  shoot  through,  and  by  a ditch.  He  adds  that 
it  was  in  the  country  of  the  Prosit  (xv.  p.  702). 
In  another  passage  he  places  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Megasthenes,  at  6000  stadia  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges;  or  on  that  of  Patrocles,  who  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  Allitrochadcs,  the  son  of  San- 
drocottus (ii.  p.  70),  at  5000  stadia  (xv.  p.  689). 
Pliny  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  computation 
of  the  latter  traveller,  as  he  makes  the  distance  from 
Palimbothra  to  the  sea  to  be  638  M.  P.,  about  5100 
stadia  (vi  17.  § 21).  Arrian  calls  it  the  greatest 
of  the  cities  of  India,  and  apparently  quotes  the 
same  description  from  Megasthenes  which  Strabo 
must  have  had  before  him.  ( Indie  c.  10.)  Dio- 
dorus attributes  to  Hercules  the  building  of  its  walls 
(iL  39).  Where  Pliny  says  “ Amnis  Jumanes  in 
Gangcin  per  Palibothroe  decurrit,”  he  is  evidently 
speaking  of  the  people,  and  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, of  the  town  (vi.  19).  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Sanscrit  name  of  this  town 
was  Pataliputm.  (Lassen,  Indisch.  A Uer (hum. 
i.  p.  137 ; Franklin,  Inquiry  into  the  ancient  Pali- 
bothra,  Lond.  1815,  who,  however,  places  it  wrongly 
at  Bhagalpur.')  [V.] 

PALINDKOMUS  PROMONTORIUM  (n«A ir- 
Spofxos  &Kpa)t  a promontory  of  the  extreme  SW.  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  at  the  Straits  of  Bab-el - 
Afandeb , placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Ocelis  Empo- 
rium and  Posidium  Proinootoriuin,  in  long.  74°  30', 
lat.  11°  40*  (vi.  7.  § 7).  It  now  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  strait.  (Moresby,  Sailing  Directions 
for  the  Red  Sea,  p.  2.)  [G.  W.j 

PALINU'RUS  or  PALINlTRI  PROMONTO'- 
RIUM  (IlaAiVoupo*  tutponiipiov,  Strab.:  Capo  Pali- 
wro),  a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Velia  and  Buxentnm.  It 
hail  a port  of  the  same  name  immediately  adjoining  it, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Porto  di  Palinuro. 
Both  headland  and  port  received  their  name  from 
the  well-known  tradition,  recorded  by  Virgil,  and 
alluded  to  by  many  other  Latin  writers,  tliat  it  waa 
here  that  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  Aeneas,  was  cast  on 
shore  and  buried.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  833—871,  vi. 
337 — 381;  Dionys.  i.  53;  Lucan,  ix.  42;  Mel.  ii. 
4.  § 9;  Sol  in.  2.  § 13.)  We  learn  from  Servius 
that  heroic  honours  were  paid  him  by  the  Lucaniana 
(probably  by  the  citizens  of  Velia),  and  that  he  had 
a cenotaph  and  sacred  grove  not  far  from  that  city. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  278.)  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  ever  a town  adjoining  the  headland ; and 
the  port,  which  is  small,  though  secure  and  well 
sheltered,  is  mentioned  only  by  Dionysius;  but  the 
promontory  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Ptolemy,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  a great  bay  which  might  be 
considered  as  extending  to  the  Columna  Rhegina,  or 
the  headland  on  the  Sicilian  straits.  It  is  in  fact 
the  most  salient  point  of  the  projecting  mass  of 
mountains  which  separate  the  gulf  of  P addon ia  from 
that  of  LaQa  or  Policastro,  and  form  the  chief  natu- 
ral feature  of  the  coast  of  Lucania.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  8. 
10;  MeL  iL  4.  § 9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  252;  Oros.  iv.  9.) 
Some  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  visible  on 
the  summit  of  the  headland,  which  are  popularly 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Palinurus.  The  promontory 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  though  vulgarly  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  Palonudo. 

Like  most  mountain  promontories,  that  of  Pali- 
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nnrtu  was  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  storms,  and 
became,  in  consequence,  on  two  occasions  the  scene 
of  great  disasters  to  the  Roman  fleets.  The  first 
was  in  D.  C.  253,  when  a fleet  under  the  consuls 
Servilius  Caepio  and  Sempronioa  Blaestis,  on  its 
return  from  Africa,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
about  Cape  Paliuurus,  and  150  vessels  loot  with  all 
the  booty  on  board.  (Oros.  iv.  9.)  The  second  was 
in  n.  c.  36,  when  a considerable  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Augustus,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  having  been  com- 
pelled by  a tempest  to  seek  refuge  in  the  bay  or 
roadstead  of  Velia,  was  lost  on  the  rocky  coast  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  adjoining  headland  of  Pali- 
nurus.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  98; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  79.)  [E.  H.  B] 

PATJO  (Palo),  a town  of  Apulia,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Palionenaea 
among  the  “populi"  of  the  interior  of  that  region. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  modern  village  of  Palo,  about  5 miles  south 
of  Bitonto  (Butuntum).  [E.  H.  B.j 

PAL1SCIUS.  [Megalopolis,  p.  310,  a.] 
PALIU'RUS  (IlttAfoupof,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Stadiasm.  § 42 ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 2 ; Paliuris,  Pent.  Tab. ; 
Geog.  Rav.  iii.  3;  Paniuris,  Jtin.  Anton.),  a village  of 
the  M&rmaridae,  near  which  was  a temple  to  Heracles 
(Strab.  L c.),  a deity  much  worshipped  in  Cyrenaica. 
(comp.  Thrigl,  Ret  Cyren.  p.  291.)  Ptolemy  (iv. 
4.  § 8)  adds  that  there  was  a marsh  here  with  bi- 
valve shells  (Iv  $ iroyxfaior).  It  is  identified  with 
the  Wady  Temmhneh  (Pacho,  Voyage  p.  52;  Barth, 
Wftndertmgen,  pp.  506,  548),  where  there  is  a 
brackish  marsh,  corresponding  to  that  of  Ptolemy 
(L  e.),  and  remains  of  ancient  wells  and  buildings  at 
Merdbct  (Sidi)  Hadjar-el-Djem  m. 

It  was  off  this  coast  that  Cato  (Lucan,  ix.  42, 
where  the  reading  is  Palinurus,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  tale  of  Aeneas)  met  the  flying  vessels  which  bore 
Cornelia,  together  with  Sextus,  from  the  scene  of 
her  husband,  Pompeius’s,  murder.  [E.  B.  J.] 
PALLACOPAS.  [Babylonia,  p.  362  b!] 
PALLAE.  [Corsica,  p.  691,  b.] 
PALLA'NTLA  (n«AAo*rfa,  Sirmb.  iii.  p.  162; 
PtoL  ii.  6.  § 50),  the  most  important  town  of  the 
Vaecaei,  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.) 
Strabo  ( L c.)  wrongly  assigns  it  to  the  Areraci. 
Now  Palencia  on  the  Carrion.  (See  D’Anville, 
Geog.  Anc.  i.  p.  23;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  viii.  4;  Appian, 
B.  H.  c.  55,  80;  Mela,  ii.  6.)  For  its  coins,  see 
Mionnet  (i.  p.  48).  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALLA'NTIAS  (TlaWavrlas,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 15),  a 
small  river  of  Hiapania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
Ibenis  and  Fretum  Herculenm,  and  near  Saguntum; 
now  the  Palanda  near  Mwrriedro.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PALLA'NTIUM  (noAAdrrio*,  more  rarely  n«- 
\Avriov : Eth.  naAAaKT»#t/r),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pallas,  a son  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  W.  of  Tegea,  in  a small  plain  called  the 
Pallantic  plain  (naAAarrucdv  weSiov,  Pans.  viii. 
44.  § 5),  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
Tegea  by  a choma  (x«*M®)  or  dyke  [Tegea]. 
It  was  from  this  town  that  Evandcr  was  said  to 
have  led  colonists  to  the  bank«i  of  the  Tiber,  and 
from  it  the  Palatium  or  Palatine  Mount  at  Rome 
was  reputed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Hes.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  ».  v. ; Pans.  viii.  43.  § 2 ; Liv.  i.  5 ; 
Plin.  iv.  C;  Justin,  xliii.  1.)  Pallantium  took  part 
in  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  b.  c.  371  (Paus. 
▼iii.  27.  § 3)  ; but  it  continued  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
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pendent  state,  since  we  find  the  Pallantieis  mentioned 
along  with  the  Tegeatao,  Megalopolitae  and  Aseatae, 
as  joining  Epaminondas  before  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  IlelL  vii.  5.  §5.)  Pal- 
lantium subsequently  sank  into  a mere  village,  but 
was  restored  and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  conferred  upon  it  freedom  from  taxation 
and  other  privileges,  on  account  of  its  reputed  con- 
nection with  Rome.  The  town  was  visited  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  found  hero  a shrine  containing  statues  of 
Pallas  and  Evander,  a temple  of  Core  (Proserpine), 
a statue  of  Polybius;  and  on  the  hill  above  the  town, 
which  was  anciently  used  as  an  acropolis,  a temple  of 
the  pure  (naBapol)  gods.  (Paus.  viii. 43.  § 1, 44.  §§5, 
6.)  Leake  was  unable  to  find  the  site  of  Pallantium, 
and  supposed  that  it  occupied  a part  of  Tripoliizd 
itself;  though  at  a later  time  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  erroneous  opinion  of  Gell,  who  placed  it 
at  the  village  of  Thana , to  the  S.  of  TripoHtzd . 
(Leake,  Morta,  vol.  L pp.  117,  1 18,  vol.  iii.  p.  36  ; 
Gell,  Itinerary  of  the  Morta,  p.  136.)  The  remains 
of  the  town  were  first  discovered  by  the  French  ex- 
pedition at  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  distance  from  the 
Khan  of  MaJtri  on  the  road  from  Tripoli tza  to 
Leondari.  The  mins  have  been  used  so  long  as  a 
quarry  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tripolitzd  and  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  that  there  are  very  few  traces 
of  the  ancient  town.  Ross  discovered  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  the  pure  gods  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  acropolis.  (Boblaye,  Recherches,  <fc.,  p.  146  ; 
Ross,  Reistn  im  Pelojxmiies,  p.  58,  seq. ; Curtius 
Peloponnetos , voL  i.  p.  263,  seq.) 

PALLA'NOM,  a town  of  the  Frentani,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  only  from  the  Tabula,  which 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Anxanum  (Pancumo) 
to  Histonium ; but  the  distances  are  corrupt  and 
confused.  According  to  Rotnanelli,  extensive  mins 
still  remain  of  an  ancient  city  on  a site  still  called 
Monte  PaUama , about  3 miles  SW.  of  A testa.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  position  with 
the  course  of  the  route  given  in  the  Tabula.  (Tab. 
Pent. ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  43  ; Zannoni,  Carta  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  fol.  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALLAS  LACUS.  [Triton  is  Lacus.] 
PALLE'NE  (TlaXXlirti,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Thuc. 
iv.  120;  Scyl.  p.  56;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330,  x.  p.  447, 
xii.  p.  550;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 13;  Procop.  Atd.  iv.  5; 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §9;  Plin.  iv. 
17:  Eth.  rioAA^vioj),  the  westernmost  of  the  three 
headlands  of  Cbalcidice,  which  run  out  into  tho 
Aegean.  It  is  said  to  have  anciently  borne  the  name- 
of  Piilegra  (♦Arypo,  Herod.  L c.),  and  to  hare 
witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods  and  tho 
earth  bora  Gigantes.  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  100,  Isthm. 
vi.  48;  Apollod.  i.  6.  § 1;  Lycopbr.  1408;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.  t.  ».)  Heyne  (Armot.  in  Apol- 
lod. L c.,  comp.  Dissert . de  Tktog.  Jit s.  in  Com, 
Gott.  vol.  iL  p>.  151),  who  has  identified  these  burn- 
ing plains  with  Pallene,  observes,  without  mentioning 
any  authority,  that  the  very  asjiect  of  the  spot,  even 
at  the  present  day,  proves  the  agency  of  earth- 
quakes and  subterranean  fires;  this  statement  is  net 
confirmed  by  modern  travellers:  on  the  contrary, 
Dr.  Holland  states  that  the  peninsula  is,  in  part  at 
least,  of  primitive  formation,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Virlet  (Expedition  Scicntifiqu*  de  Marie,  p. 
37,  1839)  in  his  geueral  view  of  the  geological 
structure  of  continental  Greece.  (Daubeny,  Vol- 
canoes, p.  334.)  The  modern  name  of  the  penin- 
sula is  Kassdndhra,  which,  besides  affording  excel- 
lent winter  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep,  also  pro- 
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dues*  an  abundance  of  grain  of  superior  quality,  aa 
well  as  wool,  honey,  anil  wax,  besides  raising  silk-  { 
worms.  (Leake,  Xorthem  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  163.) 
A li»t  of  the  towns  in  Pallcne  is  given  under  Cuau 
chuck.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALLE'NE.  [Attica,  p.  327,  a.] 

PALMA.  [Uai.bakkh  ] 

PALM  AM,  Al».  a station  on  the  coast-road  of 
Syrtica,  12  M.  P.  from  I^eptia  M.i^na,  and  15  M.  P.  , 
from  Quintilian*  (Pent,  TcjA.).  This  position  agrees  | 
with  tliat  of  the  mins  found  at  Stba  B&nlj.  (Barth, 
Wtuulenmgcn,  p.  304.)  [E,  B.  J.] 

PALMA'KIA  (Adwwmo/n),  a small  island  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  most  westerly  of  the  group 
now  known  aa  the  Ponta  Island*,  or  lends  di  Pom 
It  is  between  3 and  4 miles  long,  and  not  more 
than  a quarter  of  a utile  broad  ; and  was  doubtless 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times,  a dependency 
of  the  neighbouring  and  more  considerable  island  of 
Pontia  ( Ponta ),  from  which  it  is  only  5 mile*  dis- 
tant. (Plin.  iii.  6.  a.  12;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 18;  Varr. 
H.  II.  iii.  5.  § 7.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

PALMATlS  (nctAaoTit,  Procop.  de  Acd.  iv.  7. 
p.  293),  a town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  between  Doroa- 
toruin  and  Marcianopolis  (7o6.  Pnrf.),  perhaps 
Kntsckuk-Kainardtjik . [T.  II.  D.] 

PALMY  RA  (Uakpltp*,  Ptol  r.  15.  §§  19,24, 
viii.  20.  § 10 ; Appian,  It.  C.  v.  9 : noA^Lio, 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2;  and  Palmira,  Plin.  ▼.  25. 
*.  21 : Eth.  Palmy rrnus,  or  Palmiremis,  Id.  L c.),  a 
city  of  Syria,  situated  in  34°  24'  N.  1st,  and  38° 
20'  E.  long.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tadmnr,  or  Thad- 
mor,  denotes,  like  its  Greek  one,  a city  of  palms; 
and  this  ap|*Ualion  is  preserved  by  the  Arabs,  who 
still  call  it  Tedmor.  Tadmor  was  built,  or  more 
probably  enlarged,  by  Solomon  in  the  tenth  century 
l».  c.  (1  King*,  ix.  18;  2 CArtm.  viii.  4),  and  its 
identity  with  Palmyra  is  shown  in  the  passage  of 
Josephus  before  cited.  It  is  seated  in  a pleasant 
and  fruitful  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  is 
well  watered  by  several  small  streams;  hut  the  river 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Its 
aituation  is  fine,  under  a ridge  of  hills  towards  the 
W.,  and  a little  above  the  level  of  un  extensive  plain, 
which  it  commands  on  the  E.  (Wood,  Ruins  of 
Palmyra,  p.  5),  at  a distance  of  ubont  140  mile* 
KNIL  of  Damascus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon, who  must  have  passed  near  it,  nor  in  the 
accounts  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  tlie  Great. 
The  first  historical  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is  ill 
Appum,  who  tells  ua  that  M.  Antony,  under  pretence 
of  pauishing  its  equivocal  conduct,  but  in  reality  to 
enrich  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  a thriving 
commercial  city,  directed  his  march  towards  it,  but  i 
was  frustrated  of  his  object  by  the  inhabitants 
removing  their  goods  to  the  other  side  of  the  Eu-  j 
pbrates.  (J3.  Civ . v.  c.  9,)  This  account  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  a town  of  considerable  wealth; 
and  indeed  its  advantageous  situation  must  have 
long  rendered  it  an  entrepot  fur  the  traffic  between 
the  cast  and  Damascus  and  the  Phoenician  cititt  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Yet  its  name  is  not  mentioned 
cither  by  Strabo  or  Mela.  Under  the  first  Human 
emperors  it  was  an  independent  city;  and  its  situation 
on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires 
gave  it  a political  importance,  which  it  seems  to 
have  preserved  by  a well-judged  course  of  policy, 
though  naturally  exposed  to  much  danger  in  the 
quarrels  of  two  such  formidable  neighbours.  (“Inter 
duo  imperia  surnma,  ct  prima  in  discordia  semper 
utrinqoe  cuia,"  Plin.  L c.)  It  ta  called  a colonics  on 
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the  coins  of  Cararalla,  and  Ulpian  mentioned  it  in 
his  first  book  de  CmsHms  as  having  the  Jus  Ita- 
licum.  It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  to  Lave 
assisted  the  emperor  Alrvuidrr  Screrus  in  his  wars 
against  the  Persians.  (Wood,  Inter,  xix.)  It  ia 
tu»t,  however,  till  the  reign  of  GaUiemia  that  we  find 
Palmyra  playing  any  important  port  in  history:  and 
at  this  period  we  have  notices  of  it  in  tire  works  of 
Za>,imus,  Vnptscos,  and  Trebeliiu*  Pullio.  Od c no- 
th ua,  a noble  of  Palmyra,  and  according  to  Procopius 
( B . Per*.  iL  c.  5)  prince  of  the  Saracens  who  in- 
habited tire  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  for  his  great 
and  splendid  services  against  the  Persians,  received 
from  Gallienus  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  his  colleague  in  tlie  empire. 
After  the  assassination  of  Odenathus  by  his  nephew 
Maeonitu,  the  celebrated  Ze nubia,  the  wife  of  the 
funner,  whose  prudence  and  courage  had  been  of 
great  assistance  to  Odenathus  in  hia  former  suc- 
cesses, ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and,  assuming 
the  magnificent  title  of  Queen  of  tlie  East,  ruled 
with  a manly  vigour  during  a period  of  five  years. 
Under  this  extraordinary  woman,  whose  talents  and 
accomplishments  were  equalled  by  her  beauty,  and 
whose  love  of  literature  U shown  by  her  patronage 
of  Longinus,  Palmyra  attained  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  prosperity.  She  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  her  achieve- 
ments would  not  have  disgraced  her  ancestry; 
though,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was  a 
Jewess.  (Mibnan,  Rut  of  tke  Jetcs,  iii.  p.  175.} 
Besides  the  sovereignty  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
she  is  said  to  have  extended  her  sway  over  Egypt 
(Zosiin.  L c.  44);  but  by  some  critics  this  fact  has 
been  questioned.  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Gallienus, 
being  engaged  in  the  Gothic  War,  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged her  authority.  But  after  the  termination  of 
the  short  rrign  of  tlinl  emperor,  the  progress  of 
Zen  obi  a in  Asia  Minor  was  regarded  by  Aurelian 
with  jealonsy  and  alarm.  Her  arms  and  intrigues 
already  menaced  the  security  of  Bitliynia  (lb.  c.  50), 
when  Anrelian  marched  against  her,  and  defatted 
her  in  two  groat  battles  near  Antioch  and  Emeaa,  at 
both  of  which  site  commanded  in  person.  Zenobia 
now  retreated  to  Palmyra,  and  prepared  to  defend 
her  capital  with  vigour.  The  difficulties  of  the 
siege  are  described  by  Aurelixn  himself  in  an  ori- 
ginal letter  preserved  by  Vopiscns.  (AureL  c.  26.) 
After  defying  fur  a lung  time  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  Zeuobia,  being  disappointed  of  tlie  succour 
which  she  expected  to  receive  from  the  Persians, 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  fly,  but  waa  overtaken 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  by  the  light  horse  of 
Anrelian,  and  brought  back  a prisoner.  Shortly 
after  this  event  her  capital  surrendered,  and  was 
treated  with  cletncncy  by  the  conqueror,  who,  how- 
ever, sullied  his  fame  by  the  cruel  execution  of  Lon- 
ginus and  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  whom 
Zeuobia  had  denounced  to  him.  The  personal  ad- 
venture* of  Zenobia  we  need  not  punue.  as  they 
will  be  found  related  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography 
and  Mythology.  No  sooner  had  Aurolian  crossed 
tlie  He)  left  pout  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Paltnyrenians  had  risen  against  and 
massacred  the  small  garrison  which  lie  had  left  in 
their  city.  Tlie  emperor  immediately  marched  again 
to  Palmyra,  which  now  paid  the  full  penalty  of  its 
rebellion.  In  an  original  letter  Anrelian  has  himself 
recorded  tlie  unsparing  execution,  which  extended 
even  to  old  men,  women,  and  children.  (Vopisc. 
Aur.  c.  31.)  To  the  remnant  • f the  Palroyrcniana, 
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indeed,  he  granted  a pardon,  with  permission  to 
repair  and  inhabit  their  rained  city,  and  especially 
discovered  much  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  But  the  effects  of  the  blow 
were  too  heavy  to  be  retrieved.  From  this  period 
(a.d.  273)  Palmyra  gradually  dwindled  into  an 
insignificant  town,  and  at  length  became  only  a 
place  of  refuge  for  a few  families  of  wandering 
Arabs..  It  served  indeed  for  some  years  as  a Roman 
military  station;  and  Diocletian  partially  restored 
some  of  its  buildings,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
preserved  by  Wood.  About  the  year  400  the  first 
Illyrian  legion  was  quartered  there  (Not  Imp.);  and 
Procopius  tells  us  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian 
(de  Aed.  ii.  2).  But  this  is  the  last  that  we  hear  of 
Palmyra  under  the  Romans;  and  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  their  empire  probably  soon  led  them  to 
abandon  it. 

The  remains  of  the  buildings  of  Palmyra  are 
chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  the, 
favourite  style  of  architecture  during  the  two  or 
three  centuries  which  preceded  Diocletian;  whence 
we  may  infer  that  the  splendour  whidfi  it  once  ex- 
hibited was  chiefly  owing  to  Odenathus  and  Zenobia. 
For  many  centuries  even  the  site  of  Palmyra  re- 
mained totally  unknown  except  to  the  roving  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  whose  magnificent  accounts  of  its  ruins 
at  length  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  English  mer- 
chants settled  at  Aleppo.  Under  tho  auspices  of  the 
Levant  Company,  an  expedition  started  in  1678  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  them;  but  the  persons  who 
composed  it  were  robbed  and  ill-treated  by  the 
Arabs,  and  compelled  to  return  without  having  ac- 
complished their  object.  In  1691  the  expedition 
was  renewed  with  better  success,  and  an  account  of 
the  discoveries  then  made  was  published  in  the 
transactions- of  the  Royal  Society.  (Sellers,  Antiqui- 
ties of  Palmyra,  Pref.)  Subsequently  Palmyra  was 
visited  in  1751  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  who  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  journey  in  a large  folio 
volume  with  magnificent  engravings.  The  account 
in  Volney  (vol.  ii.)  is  chiefly  taken  from  this  work. 
Among  ^he  more  recent  descriptions  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Irby  and  Mangles  {Travels,  ch.  v.), 
who  visited  Palmyra  in  1816.  According  to  these 
travellers  the  plates  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  have 
done  more  than  justice  to  the  subject;  and  although 
the  view  of  tho  ruins  from  a distance,  with  their 
line  of  dazzling  white  columns  extending  between 
one  and  two  miles,  and  relieved  by  the  contrast  of 
the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  is  very  striking,  yet, 
when  examined  in  detail,  they  excite  but  little 
interest.  Taken  separately,  not  a single  column  or 
architectural  member  is  worthy  of  admiration.  None 
of  the  former  exceed  40  feet  in  height  and  4 feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  boasted  avenue  they  arc  little 
more  than  30  feet  high.  The  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  form  the  most  magnificent  object,  and 
being  of  the  Ionic  order,  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
prevailing  Corinthian  style.  These  columns,  which 
are  40  feet  high  and  4 feet  in  diameter,  are  fluted, 
and  formed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces  of  stone ; and 
in  former  limes  were  surmounted  by  brazen  Ionic 
capitals.  The  facade  of  the  portico  consists  of  12 
columns,  like  that  of  the  temple  of  Baalbec,  besides 
which  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  rains  are  far  inferior  to 
those  at  Baalbec.  At  the  time  of  Messrs.  Irby  and 
Mangles’  visit  the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  was  occupied  by  the  Arab  an  village  of 
Tadmor;  but  with  this  exception,  and  the  Turkish 
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burial  ground,  the  space  was  unencumbered,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  researches  of  the 
antiquary.  In  some  places  the  lines  of  the  streets 
and  the  foundations  of  the  houses  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  sculptures  are  uniformly  coarse  and 
bad;  the  stone  is  of  a perishable  description,  and 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  marble.  Tho  sepul- 
chres outside  the  walls  formed  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  remains.  These  consist  of 
square  towers,  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  form- 
ing sepulchral  chambers,  with  recesses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bodies.  In  these  tombs  mummies  and 
mummy  cloths  are  found,  prepared  very  moch  after 
the  Egyptian  manner;  but  there  are  no  paintings, 
and  on  the  whole  they  are  far  from  being  so  in- 
teresting as  the  Egyptian  sepulchres.  There  was  a 
sculptured  tablet  in  bas-relief,  with  seven  or  eight 
figures  standing  and  clothed  in  long  robes,  supposed 
to  represent  priests.  Several  Greek  and  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  and  two  or  three  in  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
have  been  discovered  at  Palmyra.  They  will  be 
found  in  Wood’s  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  the  fol- 
lowing works  may  also  be  consulted : Bernard 
and  Smith,  Inscriptions  Graecae  Pal myrenoru m , 
Utrecht,  1698;  Giorgi,  De  Inscription ilmi  Palmy- 
rtnis  quae  tn  Afusaeo  Capitolina  adservantur 
interpretandis  Kpistola , Rome,  1782;  Barthflemy, 
in  Mem  de  I Academia  des  Inter,  tom.  xxiv.;  and 
Swinton,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
xlviii. 

With  regard  to  the  general  history  and  antiquities 
of  Palmyra,  besides  the  works  already  cited  in  this 
article,  the  following  may  be  consulted ; Seller, 
Antiquities  of  Palmyra , London,  1696;  Huntington 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions , vol.  xix.  Noe. 
217,  218;  a Dissertation  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  same 
work;  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.  ch.  xi.;  St.  Mart. 
Hist,  de  Palmyre,  Paris,  1823;  Addison’s  Damascus 
and  Palmyra;  Richter,  Wallfakrt;  Cossas,  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  la  Syrie ; Labonie,  Voyage  cn  Orient; 
Ac.  [T.H.D.] 

PALMYRE'NE  (YlaApuprirh,  PtoL  v.  15.  § 24), 
a district  of  Syria,  so  named  after  the  city  of  Pal- 
myra, and  which  extended  S.  from  Chalvbonitis  into 
the  desert.  (Cf.  Plin.  v.  24.  s.  21.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

PALORUM  POBTUS.  [Maixcs  and  Ma- 

GAKSA.j 

PALTUS  (rUt\rot:  Eth.  noAnjed*),  a town  of 
Syria  upon  the  coast,  subject  to  the  island  of  Arad  us, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  According 
to  some  accounts  Memnon  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paltus.  Pococke  places  it  at  Soldo ; 
Shaw  at  the  rains  at  the  month  of  the  Mtlleck,  6 
miles  from  Jebilee , the  ancient  Gabala.  (Strab.  xv 
pp.  728,  735;  PtoL  v.  15.  § 3;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiL 
13;  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  18;  Mela,  i.  12;  Steph.  B .s.  r.; 
Pococke,  vol.  i.  p.  199;  Shaw,  p.  324,  Oxf.  1738.) 

PAMBO'TIS  LACUS.  [Dodoka,  p.  784.] 

PAMISUS  (ndfuoroi).  1.  The  chief  river  of 
Messenia.  [See  Vol.  II.  pp.  341,  342.] 

2.  A river  in  Laconia,  forming  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Messenia  and  Laconia.  (Strab.  via. 
p.  361.)  Strabo  speaks  of  this  river  as  near  Leuc- 
trnm,  but  it  flows  into  the  sen  at  Pephnus,  about  3 
miles  S.  of  Leuctrum.  [Pefhkus.] 

3.  A tributary  of  the  Peneius  in  Thessaly,  pro- 
bably the  modern  Bliuri  or  Piliut'i.  (Herod,  vii. 
129  ; Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iv.  pp.  512,  514.) 

PA’MPHIA  (n a+upla),  a village  of  Aetolia.  on 
the  road  from  Motapa  to  Therm  urn,  and  distant  30 
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stadia  from  each,  was  burnt  by  Philip  in  u.  c.  218. 

(Polyb.  v.  8,  13;  for  details  see  Thermum.) 

PAMPHY'LLA.  (rta/i^uA/a),  a country  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  west  on 
Lycia,  in  the  north  on  Pisidia.  and  in  the  east  on 
Cilicia.  The  country,  consisting  of  only  a narrow 
strip  of  coast,  forms  an  arch  round  the  bay,  which 
is  called  after  it  the  Pamphylius  Sinus  or  the  Pam- 
phylium  Mare.  According  to  Pliny  (r.  26)  the 
country  was  originally  called  Mopsopsia,  from  Mope  us, 
a leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of  Greeks  who  after 
the  Trojan  War  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Pam- 
phylia, Cilicia,  and  Syria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668 ; comp. 
Scylax,  p.  39  ; PtoL  v.  5 ; Dionys.  Per.  850,  Ac. ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  14  ; Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 194,  Ac.; 
Hierucl.  p.  679.  Ac.)  Pamphylia,  according  to  Strabo, 
extended  from  Olbia  to  Ptolemais,  a line  measuring 
640  stadia,  or  about  18  geographical  miles  : the 
breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  coast  towards  the 
interior,  was  nowhere  above  a few  miles.  In  later 
times,  however,  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Pam- 
phylia  in  such  a manner  as  to  embrace  Pisidia  on 
both  sides  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  does  not  appear 
as  a distinct  province  of  the  empire  until  the  new 
division  under  Constantine  was  made.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  of  Polybius  (xxii.  27)  doubting  whether 
Pamphylia  (in  the  Roman  sense)  was  one  of  the 
countries  beyond  or  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus; 
for  Pisidia,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  unquestionably 
a country  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  (Comp.  Strab. 
xii.  p.  570,  xiv.  p.  632,  xv.  p 685.)  In  this  latter 
sense  Pamphylia  was  separated  from  Lycia  by  Mount 
Climax,  and  from  Cilicia  by  the  river  Melas,  and 
accordingly  embraced  the  districts  called  in  modem 
times  Tekke  and  the  coast  district  of  IUhil.  But 
these  limits  were  not  always  strictly  observed ; for 
Olbia  and  Pcrge  are  described  by  some  writers  os 
belonging  to  Lycia  (Scylax,  p.  39);  while  Ptolemais, 
beyond  the  Melas,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Pamphylia,  is  assigned  by  some  to  Ci- 
licia. The  country  of  Pamphylia  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  mountainous  ; for  the  ramifications  of  Mount 
Taurus  rise  in  some  parts  on  the  coast  itself,  and  in 
others  at  a distance  of  only  a few  miles  from  it. 
There  is  only  one  great  promontory  on  the  coast,  viz. 
Leucothenm,  or  Leucolla.  The  principal  rivers,  all 
of  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pamphylian 
bay,  are  the  Catarrmactes,  Oestrus,  Eury- 
medon,  and  Melas,  all  of  which  are  navigable. 
The  coast  district  between  the  Cestrus  and  Eury- 
medon  contains  the  lake  Capria,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pamphylia,  Pamphyli,  that  is, 
a mixture  of  various  races,  consisted  of  aborigines 
mixed  with  Cilicians  who  had  immigrated:  to  these 
wore  added  hands  of  Greeks  after  the  Tn»jan  War, 
and  later  Greek  colonies.  (Strab.  l.c.\  Euatath.  ad 
Dion.  Per.  854 ; Herod.  viL  91,  viii.  68;  Paus.  vii. 
3.  § 3;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  71,  iv.  60;  Liv.  xlir.  14.) 
The  Pamphylians  (Pamphyli,  Pamphylii,  TldfupvKot, 
Uafx<pvMot),  accordingly,  were  in  those  parts  what 
the  Aleinanni  were  in  Germany,  though  the  current 
traditions  related  that  they  were  all  descended  from 
Pamphyle,  a daughter  of  Khacius  and  Manto  (Steph. 
B.  ».  v.  rTau«pvAio).  or  from  one  Pamphylas  (Eus- 
tath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  1.  c.).  Others  again,  though 
without  good  reason,  derive  the  name  from  was  and 
ipvAAov,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  wood.  The 
Pamphylians  never  acquired  any  great  power  or  po- 
litical importance;  they  shared  the  fate  of  all  the 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  war  of  Xerxes 
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against  the  Greeks  their  naval  contingent  consisted 
of  only  30  ships,  while  the  Lyciaus  furnished  50, 
and  the  Cilicians  100.  (Herod,  vii.  92.)  After 
f the  Persian  empire  was  broken  to  pieces  by  Alex- 
j nnder,  the  Pamphylians  first  became  subject  to 
Macedonia,  and  then  to  Syria.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antioclms  the  Great,  they  were  annexed  by  the 
Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  (Polyb.  xxii. 
27),  and  remained  connected  with  it,  until  it  was 
made  over  to  the  Romans.  The  Greek  colonies,  how. 
ever,  such  as  As  pend  us  and  Side,  remained  indepen- 
dent republics  even  under  the  Persian  dominion  (Ar- 
rian, Anab.  i.  25,  foil.);  but  we  have  no  information 
at  all  about  their  political  constitutions.  In  their  man- 
ners and  social  habits,  the  Pamphylians  strongly  re- 
sembled the  Cilicians  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570,  xiv.  p.  670), 
and  took  part  with  them  in  their  piratical  proceedings; 
their  maritime  towns  were  in  fact  the  great  marts 
where  the  spoils  of  the  Cilicinn  pirates  were  dis- 
posed of.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664.)  Navigation  seems 
to  have  been  their  principal  occupation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  coins  of  several  of  their  towns.  Their  lan- 
guage was  probably  a mixture  of  Greek  and  soma 
barbarous  dialects,  which  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised as  a dialect  of  the  Greek.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
26.)  But  their  coins  bear  evidence  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  gymnastic  and  agonistic  arts, 
and  with  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes,  among  whom 
Zeus,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus  are  often  represented. 
The  more  important  towns  of  Pamphylia  were  Lyr- 
nas  or  Lyrnessns,  Tenedus,  Olbia,  Corycns,  Aspen- 
dus, Perge,  Syllinm,  Side,  Cibyra,  Ptolemais,  Ac. 
(Comp.  Seetini,  Dtatript.  Nttm,  Vet.  p.  388,  foil.; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Nttm.  i.  3,  pp.  6,  14,  Ac.)  [L.S.1 
PAMPHYTJUM  MARE,  PAMPHYLIUS  SI- 
NUS (na^puAjo*  wtXayos  or  ria^oAioj  trdAwos), 
a large  and  deep  bay  formed  by  the  curved  form  of 
the  coasts  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  be- 
ginning in  tiie  west  at  tile  Clielidonion  promontory, 
and  terminating  in  the  east  at  Cape  Anemurinm. 
The  distance  from  the  Chelidonian  cape  to  Olbia  is 
stated  by  Strabo  to  be  367  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  pp. 
121,  125,  xiv.  p.  666  ; Agathem.  i.  3,  ii.  14  ; Sto- 
haeus,  L p.  656;  Plin.  v.  26,  35;  Flor.  iii.  6.)  This 
sea  is  now  called  the  bav  of  Adalia.  [L.  S.] 

PANACHAICUS  MONS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  a.] 

PANACTUM.  [Attica,  p.  329,  a.] 

PANAEI  (rico-cuoi),  a people  of  Thrace,  whom 
Thucydides  describes  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Strymon 
towards  the  north  (ii.  101).  According  to  Steplmnus 
B.  {$.  r.)  they  were  a tribe  of  the  Kdones  near  Am- 
phipolis. 

PANAETOTIUM.  [Aetoua,  p.  63,  b ] 

PANAGRA  (ndycrypa),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Libya,  on  the  lake  Libya,  and  near  the  Nigir.  (Ptol. 
iv.  6.  § 27.) 

PANDAE  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23 La  tribe  of  Indiana 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  accord  iu^to  hiuyaere  alone 
in  the  habit  of  having  female  sovereigns,  owing  to  a 
tradition  prevailing  among  them  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  a daughter  of  Hercules.  They  would 
seem  from  his  account  to  have  been  a race  of  great 
power  and  wide  dominion,  and  to  have  occupied  some 
part  at  least  of  the  Panjdb.  Arrian  {Indie.  8)  tells 
nearly  the  same  story  of  a daughter  of  the  Indian 
Hercules,  whom  he  calls  Pandam.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Indian 
dynasty  of  the  Pandacas,  traces  of  whose  names 
are  met  in  several  ancient  authors.  [Pandovi 
Rkoio.]  [V.] 

PAN  DAT  A'RI  A (n  aybarrapln:  Vtoidotena ),  a 
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email  island  fa:  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  lying  off  the 
Gulf  of  Gotta,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Vulturous.  (Plin.  lii.  6.  s.  12  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  123  ; 
Mela,  ii.  7.  § 18;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 79.)  Strabo  nays 
it  was  250  stadia  from  the  mainland,  which  is  just 
about  the  truth  (▼.  p.  233).  He  calls  it  a small 
island,  but  well  peopled.  It  was  not  unfrequently 
made  use  of,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pontia,  as 
a place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners  or  political 
exiles.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  the  widow  of 
Gennanicua,  and  Octavia,  the  first  wife  of  Nero,  of 
whom  the  two  last  were  put  to  death  in  the  island. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  53,  xiv.  63;  Suet.  Tib.  53.)  Pan- 
da taria  is  about  midway  between  Pontia  ( Ponza ) 
and  Aenaria  ( Ischia ) ; it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  like 
the  group  of  the  Ponza  Island a,  to  which  it  is  some- 
times considered  as  belonging ; and  does  not  exceed 
3 miles  in  length.  Varro  notices  it  as  frequented, 
like  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Pontia  and  Palmaria, 
by  flocks  of  quails  and  turtle-doves  in  their  annual 
migrations.  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  5.  § 7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDION,  a headland  in  the  south-west  of 
Caria,  opposite  the  island  of  Syme.  (Pomp.  Mela, 
i 16.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  on  the  same  spot  a 
small  town  Paridion,  or  according  to  another  read- 
ing Parydoo.  [L.  S.] 

PANDO'SIA  (UaySotria:  Eth.  Uarboairos).  1. 
A city  of  Bruttium,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a little  above  Con-  ; 
sentia,  the  precise  sense  of  which  expression  is  far 
from  clear  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256);  but  Livy  calls  it 
“ imminentem  Lucanis  ac  Bruttiis  finibus.”  (Liv. 
viii.  24.)  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  an 
Oenotrian  town,  and  was  even,  at  one  time,  the 
capital  of  the  Oenotrian  kings  (Strab.  1.  c.) ; but  it 
seems  to  have  certainly  received  a Greek  colony,  as 
Scylax  expressly  enumerates  it  among  the  Greek 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  Scymnus  Chius, 
though  perhaps  less  distinctly,  asserts  the  same 
thing.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12;  Scymn.  Ch.  326.)  It 
was  probably  a colony  of  Crotona ; though  the  state- 
ment of  Eusebius,  who  represents  it  as  founded  in 
the  same  year  with  Metajontum,  would  lead  us  to 
regard  it  as  an  independent  and  separate  colony. 
(Euseb.  Arm.  Chron.  p.  99.)  But  the  date  assigned 
by  him  of  b.  c.  774  seems  certainly  inadmissible. 
[Metafoxtum.]  But  whether  originally  an  in- 
dependent settlement  or  not,  it  must  have  been  a 
dependency  of  Crotona  during  the  period  of  great- 
ness of  that  city,  aud  hence  we  never  find  its  name 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graccia.  Its 
only  historical  celebrity  arises  from  its  being  the 
place  near  which  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  was 
slain  in  battle  with  the  Bruttiam,  b.  c.  326.  That 
monarch  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  avoid 
Pandosia,  but  he  understood  this  as  referring  to  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Thesprotia,  on  the  bonks  of 
the  Acheron,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  Existence  of 
both  a town  and  river  of  the  same  names  in  Italy. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  256  ; Liv.  viii.  24  ; Justin,  xii.  2; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  The  name  of  Pstndosia  is  again 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxix.  38)  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  among  the  Bruttian  tow  ns  retaken  by  the 
consul  P.  Sempronius,  in  b.  c.  204 ; and  it  is  there 
noticed,  together  with  Consentia,  as  opposed  to  the 
“ignobiles  aliae  civitatea."  It  was  therefore  at 
this  time  still  a place  of  some  consequence;  and 
Strabo  seems  to  imply  that  it  still  existed  in  his 
timo  (Strab.  L c.),  but  wo  find  no  subsequent  trace 
of  it.  There  is  great  difficulty  iu  determining  its 
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position.  It  is  described  os  a strong  fortress,  situ- 
ated on  a hill,  which  bad  three  peaks,  whence  it  was 
called  in  the  oracle  TlasHoola  rpucifiMros  (Strab, 
l.  c.)  In  addition  to  the  vague  statements  of 
Strabo  and  Livy  above  cited,  it  is  enumerated  by 
Scymnus  Chius  between  Crotona  and  Thurii.  But 
it  was  clearly  an  inland  town,  and  must  probably 
have  stood  in  the  mountains  between  Consentia  and 
Thurii,  though  its  exact  site  cannot  be  determined, 
and  those  assigned  by  local  topographers  are  purely 
conjectural.  The  proximity  of  the  river  Acheron 
affords  us  no  assistance,  as  this  was  evidently  an 
inconsiderable  stream,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  on  any  other  occasion,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  identified. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  between  the  Bruttian 
Pandosia  and  a town  of  the  same  name  in  Lucania 
(No.  2.);  and  some  writers  have  even  considered 
this  last  as  the  place  where  Alexander  perished. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  L pp.  261 — 263).  It  is  true  that 
Theopompus  (ap.  Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  15),  in  speaking 
of  that  event,  described  Pandosia  as  a city  of  the 
Lucanians,  but  this  is  a very  natural  error,  as  it 
was,  in  fact,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations 
(Liv.  viii.  24),  and  the  passages  of  Livy  (xxix.  38) 
and  Strabo  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  really 
situated  in  the  land  of  the  Bruttians. 

2.  A town  of  Lucania,  situated  near  Heraclea. 
It  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  preceding; 
but  the  distinct  existence  of  a Lucaniau  town  of  the 
name  is  clearly  established  by  two  authorities.  Plu- 
tarch describes  Pyrrhus  as  encamping  in  the  plain 
between  Pandosia  and  Heraclea,  with  the  river  Siris 
in  front  of  him  (Pint.  Pyrrh.  16);  and  the  cele- 
brated Tabulae  Heracleensoi  repeatedly  refer  to  the 
existence  of  a town  of  the  name  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Heraclea.  (Mazocchi,  Tab.  He- 
racl.  p.  104.)  From  these  notices  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  situated  at  a very  short  distance  from 
Heraclea,  but  apparently  further  inland;  and  its  site 
has  been  fixed  with  some  probability  at  a spot  called 
Sta  Maria  d Anyltma,  about  7 miles  from  the  sea, 
and  4 from  Heraclea.  Anglona  was  an  episcopal 
see  down  to  a late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  is 
now  wholly  deserted.  (Mazocchi,  L c.  pp.  104,  105; 
Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  265.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDO'SIA  (na>-8o<ria : Eth.  Tlav&oeievs),  an 
ancient  colony  of  Elis  (Dem.  Ilalonnes.  p.  84,  Keiske), 
and  a town  of  the  Casnopaei  iu  the  district  of  Thes- 
protia in  Epirus,  situated  upon  the  river  Acheron. 
It  is  probably  represented  by  the  rocky  height  of 
Kattri , on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  walls  of  na 
acropolis,  while  those  of  the  city  descend  the  slopes 
on  either  side.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324 ; Liv.  viii.  24  ; 
Justin,  xii.  2 ; Plin.  iv.  1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  55.) 


COIN  OF  PANDOSIA. 

PANDOVI  REGIO  (riav8c£ou  Ptol.  vii. 
1.  § 11),  a district  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Hmdostdn.  The  name  is  in  some 
editions  IlarSi 6vot,  but  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  above  (which  was  suggested  by  Erasmus) 
is  the  true  reading.  There  is  another  district  of  the 
same  name  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  iu  the  Pan- 
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gib  on  the  Bidaspes  (Pgaba)  (vii.  I.  § 46).  It  is 
clear  from  a comparison  of  the  two  names  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  original  Indian  dynasty,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pandams,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extended  very  widely  over  India. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  the  district 
in  the  Punjab  belonged  to  king  Poms.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  686 ; Lassen,  Ind.  Alterth.  Geschichte  der  Pan- 
dora, p.  652.)  [V.] 

PANEAS,  PANIAS,  or  PANEIAS  (liar#*, 
riavidr,  nave  ids,  HierocL  p.  716),  more  usually 
called  either  Carsarkia  Pakeas  (K attrdptia  ria- 
vtds.  or  flavuir,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 3,  B.  JwL 

ii.  9.  § 1;  Ptol.  ▼.  15.  § 21;  Plin.  v.  15.  s.  15; 
Sozom.  v.  21;  on  coins,  K.  vrb  Tlaytlqi  and  srpbs 
Tlavftty;  in  Steph.  B.  incorrectly  vpbt  rfj  FlavtaJi) 
or  Caksarkia  Pwi-ippi  (K.  y ♦iXlinroo,  Matth.xv\ i. 
13;  Mark,  viii.  27;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  § 4,  B.J. 

iii.  8.  § 7,  2.  § 1 ; Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  17),  a city  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  called  by  Ptolemy  and  Hier- 
ocles  ( 0 . cc.)  a city  of  Phoenicia,  situated  upon 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Paniutn,  one  of  the  branches  of  Lebanon.  Mt 
Panium  contained  a cave  sacred  to  Pan,  whence  it 
derived  its  name.  (Philostorg.  vii.  7.)  At  this 
spot  Herod  erected  a temple  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § 3,  B.J.  i.  21.  §3.)  Paneas 
was  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  town  of 
Latah,  afterwards  called  Dan;  but  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  state  that  they  were  separate  cities,  distant 
4 miles  from  each  other.  (Reland,  Palacstina, 
p.  918,  seq.)  Paneas  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Caesareia  in  honour  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  gave  it  the  surname  of  Philippi 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Caesareia  in  Pales- 
tine. (Joseph.  .1m'.  xviii.  2.  § 3,  B.  J.  ii.  9.  § 1.) 
It  was  subsequently  called  Neronias  by  Herud 
Agrippa  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Nero.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  8.  § 4;  Coins.)  According  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  it  was  the  residence  of  the  women 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood.  ( Matth . ix.  20 ; 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  18;  Sozom.  v.  21  ; Theoph. 
Chronogr.  41  ; Phot.  cod.  271.)  Under  the 
Christians  Paneas  became  a bishopric.  It  is  still 
called  Bdnids,  and  contains  now  only  150  houses. 
On  the  NE.  side  of  the  village  the  river,  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  sonrcc  of  the  Jordan,  issues  from  a 
spacious  cavern  under  a wall  of  rock.  Around  this 
source  are  many  hewn  stones.  In  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  directly  over  the  cavern  and  in 
other  parts,  several  niches  have  been  cut,  apparently 
to  receive  statues.  Each  of  these  niches  had  once 
an  inscription;  and  one  of  them,  copied  by  Burck- 
bxrdt,  appears  to  have  been  a dedication  by  a priest 
of  Pan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cavern  is 
the  cave  of  Pan  mentioned  above;  and  the  hewn 
stones  around  the  spring  may  have  belonged  perhaps 
to  the  temple  of  Augustus.  This  spring  was  con- 
sidered by  Josephus  to  be  the  outlet  of  a small  lake 
called  Phiala,  situated  120  stadia  from  Paneas  to- 
wards Trachonitia  or  the  NE.  Respecting  this  lake 
see  Vol.  II.  p.  519,  b. 

(Reland,  Palacstina,  p.  918,  seq.;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  339,  seq.;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  37,  seq.;  Ro- 
binson, BibL  Res.  voL  iii.  p.  347,  seq.) 

PANE'PUYSIS  (n«W<pv<m,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 52), 
a town  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  recent  writers  only, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy  (TlaMHpvcot, 
Cone.  Ephes.  p.  478 ; naW^xoot,  Caspian.  Collat. 
xi.  3).  It  probably  therefore  bore  another  appel- 
lation in  more  ancient  time*.  Mannert  (vol.  x. 
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pt.  2.  p.  580)  believes  it  to  have  been  the  city  of 
Diospolis  in  the  Delta ; and  he  agrees  with  Cham- 
pollion  ( [FEgypte , vol.  ii.  p.  130)  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modern  Menzaleh.  It  stood  between  the 
Tanitic  and  Mendesian  arms  of  the  Nile,  a little 
SE.  of  the  Ostium  Mendcsium.  Ptolemy  ((.  c.) 
says  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a nome,  which  he 
alone  mentions  and  denominates  Nloirr.  Pane  phy  sis 
may  have  been  either  the  surviving  suburb  of  a de- 
cayed Deltaic  town,  or  one  of  the  hamlets  which 
sprung  up  among  the  ruins  of  a more  ancient 
city.  [W.  B D.] 

PANGAEUM,  PAXGAEUS  (vb  n dryyaior  or 
Uayyalov  Spot,  6 110770105,  Herod,  v.  16,  vii.  112, 
113;  Thuc.  ii.  99;  Aeseh.  Pers.  494;  Pind.  Pyth. 

iv.  320;  Eurip.  Rhes.  922,972;  Dion  Csss,  xlvii. 
35;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  87,  106;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  462;  Lncan,  i.  679),  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Macedonia,  which,  under  the  modern  name 
of  Pirndri,  stretching  to  the  E.  from  the  left  bank 
of  tho  Strymnn  at  the  pass  of  Amphipolis,  bounds 
all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  Strymonic  basin 
on  the  S.,  and  near  Prdvista  meets  the  ridges 
which  enclose  the  same  basin  on  the  E.  Pangaeum 
produced  gold  as  well  as  silver  (Herod,  vii.  112; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106);  and  its  slopes  were  covered 
in  summer  with  the  Rosa  centifolia.  (Plin.  xxi. 
10;  Theoph.  H.  P.  vi.  6;  Athen.  xv.  p.  682.) 
The  mines  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Tlia- 
sians;  the  other  peoples  who,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus (I.  c.),  worked  Pangaeum,  were  the  l’ieres  and 
Odomanti,  but  particularly  the  Satrae,  who  bordered 
on  the  mountain.  None  of  their  money  has  reached 
us;  but  to  the  Pangaean  silver  mines  may  be  traced 
a large  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Kdones.  [Edomcs.) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  190, 
212.)  [E.B.J.] 

PANHELLE'NES.  [Ghabcla,  Vol.  I.  p.  1010. J 
PANKXNIUM  (Jlaundnnor).  a place  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Mount  Mycale,  in  the  territory  of  Priene, 
containing  the  common  national  sanctiuuj  of  Po- 
seidon, at  which  the  Ionians  held  their  regular 
meetings,  from  which  circumstance  tho  place  de- 
rived its  name.  It  was  situated  at  a distance  of 
3 stadia  from  the  sea-coast.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639; 
Herod,  i.  141,  foil.;  Mela,  i.  17;  Plin.  v.  31;  Pans, 
vii.  5.  § 1.)  The  Panioninm  was  properly  speaking 
only  a grove,  with  such  buildings  as  were  necessary 
to  accommodate  strangers.  Steph  an  us  B.  is  the  only 
writer  who  calls  it  a town,  and  even  mentions  the 
Ethnic  designation  of  its  citizens.  The  preparations 
for  the  meeting  and  the  management  of  the  games 
devolved  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Priene.  The 
earlier  travellers  and  geogrn pliers  looked  for  the  site 
of  the  Panionium  in  some  place  near  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Tthangli;  but  Col,  Leake  (Asia  Minor , p. 
260)  observes:  “ The  uninhabitable  aspect  of  the 
rocks  and  forests  of  Mycalc,  from  Cape  Tragilium 
to  the  modem  Tshangli,  is  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  any  spot,  either  on  the  fare  or 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  at  which  Panionium 
can  well  bo  supposed  to  have  stood.  Tshangli,  on 
the  other  hand,  situated  in  a delightful  and  well 
watered  valley,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  Pani- 
onian  festival:  and  here  Sir  William  Gcll  found,  in 
a church  on  the  sea-shore,  an  inscription  in  which 
he  distinguished  the  name  of  Panionium  twite.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
Tshangli  being  on  the  site  of  Paniouium.”  [L.S.J 
PANISSA,  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Thrace. 
(Plin.  hr.  11.  s.  18.)  [T.  U.  D.] 
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PANTUM  (ndrior,  Hieroci.  p.  632;  Const,  Porph. 
de  Them.  ii.  1.  p.  47 ; Saidas,  a.  r.),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  near  Heradeia ; perhaps  the  modern 
Banados.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PA'NNONA  (ndiwopa),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Crete,  S.  of  Cnoasns,  retaining  the  name  of  Panon. 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10.) 

PANNO'NIA  (norrorfo,  Ptol.  it  1.  § 12  ; or 
Tlauoria,  Zosim.  ii.  43),  one  of  the  most  important 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  south  and 
west  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  its  boundary  in 
the  north  and  east ; in  the  south  it  bordered  on 
lUyricura  and  Moeaia,  while  in  the  west  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Noricum  by  Mount  Cetins,  and  from 
Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps.  The  country  extended 
along  the  Danube  from  Vindobona  ( Vienna)  to 
Singidunum,  and  accordingly  comprised  the  eastern 
portions  of  Austria,  Carittihia,  Camiola , the  part  of 
Hungary  between  the  Danube  and  Sore,  Slavonia, 
and  portions  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  After  its  subju- 
gation by  the  Romans,  it  was  divided  into  Pannonia 
Superior  {q  Tlayvoria)  and  Pannonia  Inferior 
( j]  Karos  riayrurla),  by  a straight  line  running  from 
Arabona  in  the  north  to  Servilium  in  the  south,  so 
that  the  part  west  of  this  line  constituted  Upper 
Pannonia,  and  that  on  the  cast  Lower  Pannonia. 
(PtoL  ii.  15.  § 16.)  In  consequence  of  this  division 
the  whole  country  is  sometimes  called  by  the  plural 
name  Pannoniae  (Uavroi'lcu,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 1 ; 
Zosim.  ii.  43;  Piin.  xxxvii.  1 1.  s.  2).  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  emperor  Galerins  separated  the  district 
of  Lower  Pannonia  between  the  Jiaab,  Danube,  and 
Dr  art,  and  constituted  it  as  a separate  province 
under  the  name  of  Valeria,  in  honour  of  his  wife  who 
bore  the  same  name.  (Aur.  Viet,  de  Cats.  40 ; 
Amin.  Marc.  xvi.  10,  xxviii.  3.)  But  as  Lower 
Pannonia  seemed  by  this  measure  to  be  too  much 
reduced,  Constantine  the  Great  added  to  it  a part  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  viz.,  tlie  districts  about  the  Upper 
Drove  and  Save;  and  Upper  Pannonia  was  henceforth 
called  Pannonia  Prima,  and  Lower  Pannonia,  Pan- 
nonia Secunda.  (Amin.  Marc.  xv.  3,  xvii.  12.) 
All  these  three  provinces  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
Illyricum.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
Pannonia  Secunda  is  sometimes  also  called  Inter- 
amnia, Sari  a,  or  Ripensis.  (Sext.  Ruf.  Brev.  1 1 ; 
Not  it.  Imp.)  The  three  province*  into  which  Pan- 
nonia was  thus  divided  were  gorerned  by  three  diffe- 
rent officers,  a praeses  residing  at  Saharia,  a consular 
residing  at  Sirminm,  and  a praefect  who  had  his  sent 
at  Siscia.  The  part  bordering  upon  Germany,  which 
stood  most  in  need  of  protection,  had  always  the 
strongest  garrisons,  though  all  Pannonia  in  general 
was  protected  by  numerous  armies,  which  were  gradu- 
ally increased  to  seven  legions.  Besides  these  troops 
the  fleet  stationed  at  Vindobona  was  the  strongest 
of  the  three  fleets  maintained  on  the  Danube, 

Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  36)  mentions  an  unfortunate 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Pannonia  from  “ pan iius,” 
‘**i  rag  or  piece  of  cloth,"  referring  to  a peculiar  article 
of  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  though  be  also  states  at 
the  same  time  that  the  natives  called  themselves  Pan- 
nonians,  whence  it  follows  that  the  name  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  pannus.  As  to  the 
identity  of  the  name  with  that  of  Paeonians  we  shall 
li*ve  occasion  to  speak  presently. 

In  its  physical  configuration,  Pannonia  forms  a 
vast  plain  enclosed  only  in  the  west  And  south 
by  mountains  of  any  considerable  height,  and 
traversed  only  by  hills  of  a moderate  size,  which 
form  the  terminations  of  the  Alpine  chains  in  the 
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west  and  south,  and  are  for  this  reason  called  by 
Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  28)  and  Tibullus  (iv.  1.  109)  the 
Pannonian  Alps.  The  separate  parts  of  these  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Alps  are  mentioned  under  the  names 
of  Mount  Cahvakcas,  Cmua,  Alum  Moxtks, 
Claudius,  and  Alma  or  Almus.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers  contain  the 
sources  of  some  important  rivers,  such  as  the  Dka- 
vus  and  Saws,  which  flow  almost  parallel  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Danube.  Only  one 
northern  tributary  of  the  Dravus  is  mentioned,  viz., 
the  Murius  ; while  the  Savus  receives  from  the 
south  the  Nauportus,  Cakcorus,  Colapis,  Oe- 
neus,  Urpawus,  Valdasub,  and  Drixus.  The 
only  other  important  river  in  the  north-west  is  the 
Arraho.  The  northern  port  of  Pannonia  contained 
a great  lake  called  the  Pelso  or  Peiso  (the  Plat • 
tensce),  besides  which  we  may  notice  some  smaller 
lakes,  the  Ulcaki  Lacks,  between  the  Save  and  the 
Drove,  near  their  mouth.  The  climate  and  fertility 
of  Pannonia  are  described  by  the  ancients  in  a manner 
which  little  corresponds  with  what  is  now  known  of 
those  countries,  it  is  said  to  have  been  a rough, 
cold,  rugged,  and  not  very  productive  country  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  317 ; Dion  Cass.  xlix.  37  ; Herodian,  i.  6), 
though  later  writers  acknowledge  the  fertility  of  the 
plains.  (Solin.  21;  comp,  with  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  110.) 
Both  statements,  however,  may  be  reconciled,  if  we 
recollect  how  much  the  emperors  Probus  and  Ga- 
lenas did  to  promote  the  productiveness  cf  the 
country  by  rooting  out  the  large  forests  and  render- 
ing the  districts  occupied  by  them  fit  for  agriculture. 
(Plin.  iii.  28;  Appian,  IUyr.  22;  Hygin.  de  Limit. 
Const,  p.  206;  Aurel.  de  Cats.  40.)  As  the  forests 
in  those  times  were  probably  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present,  timber  was  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  Pannonia,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  it  were  imported  into  Italy.  (Solin.  22.) 
Agriculture  was  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  rearing  of 
barley  and  oats,  from  which  the  Pannonians  brewed 
a kind  of  beer,  called  Sabaia  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  8),  and  which  formed  the  chief 
articles  of  food  for  the  natives.  Olives  and  vines  do 
not  appear,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  have  grown  at  all 
in  Pannonia,  until  the  emperor  Probus  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir- 
mium.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  1,  18;  Eutrop.  ix.  17; 
Aurel.  Viet.  de  Cats.  37.)  Among  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fragrant 
saliunca  is  mentioned  (Plin.  xxi.  20),  and  among 
the  animals  dogs  excellent  for  the  chase  are  spoken 
of  by  Xemesianus  {Cyneg.  126),  the  cattae  by  Mar- 
tial (xiii.  69),  and  the  charax  or  black-cock  by 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  398).  The  rivers  must  have  pro- 
vided the  inhabitants  with  abundance  of  fish.  The 
ancients  do  not  speak  of  any  metals  found  in  Pannonia, 
either  because  the  mines  were  not  worked,  or  be- 
cause the  metals  imported  from  Pannonia  were 
vaguely  said  to  come  from  Noricum,  where  mining 
was  carried  on  to  a great  extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  (Pannonii,  Tlavvirioi, 
n dwovu,  or  nalovcs)  were  a very  numerous  race, 
which,  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  could  send 
100,000  armed  men  into  the  field.  (Appian,  IUyr. 
22.)  Appian  (/.  c.  14)  states  that  the  Romans 
regarded  them  as  belonging  to  Illyricum.  Some 
have  inferred  from  this  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  Illyrians ; and  some  tribes,  such  as  the 
Pyrtwtae,  Mazani,  and  Dacsitiatae,  are  actually  de- 
scribed by  some  as  Illyrian  and  by  others  as  Tan- 
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nonlan  tribe*.  The  fact  that  moat  Greek  writer* 
called  them  Paeonians,  and  that  Tacitus  (Germ.  43) 
apeak*  of  the  Pan  nan  i an  language  a a different  from 
that  of  the  German  tribes,  seems  to  favour  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  a branch  of  the  Thracian 
Paeonians,  who  had  gradually  spread  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  confines  of  Italy.  It  must 
however  be  observed  that  Dion  Caasius  (xlix.  36), 
who  knew  the  people  well,  denies  tliat  they  were 
Paeonians.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
Celtic  tribes  also  existed  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Homan  empire  Homan  civilisation 
and  the  Latin  language  had  made  considerable 
progress.  They  are  described  as  a brave  and  war- 
like people,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Homans  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  lived  in  a very  low 
state  of  civilisation,  and  were  notorious  for  cruelty  and 
love  of  bloodshed  (Dion  Cass.  Lc.;  Appian,///jrr.  14; 
Strab.  vii  p.  318  ; Slat.  Silt.  iii.  13),  as  well  as  fur 
faithlessness  and  canning  (Tibull.  iv.  1.  8).  Bat 
since  their  subjugation  by  the  Homans,  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  conquerors  produced  considerable  changes 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  110);  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
Pannonians  (some  of  their  gods,  such  as  Latobius, 
I^aburus,  Chart  us,  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions) 
gave  way  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  Pannonian  divi- 
nities were  identified  with  Roman  ones  (Sport.  Sever. 
15  ; Lamprid.  AUx.  7).  The  Romanisation  of  the 
country  was  promoted  and  completed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies  and  garrisons,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  of  nations,  the  country  was 
completely  Humanised. 

The  following  are  the  principal  tribes  noticed  by 
the  ancients  in  P&nnania  ; some  of  them,  it  must  be 
olwervcd,  are  decidedly  Celtic.  In  Upper  Pannonia 
we  meet  with  the  Azai.i,  Cytnt,  Boh,  Colb- 

TIAM,  OttKIUATES,  SkltUKTfcS,  SERRAFIUJ,  SaN- 

dkizktbb,  Latodici,  and  Vabciani,  and  perhaps 
also  the  La  pours  or  Iapvdes,  the  Colafiami  and 
ScoRDisct,  though  some  of  these  latter  may  have 
extended  into  lllyricum.  In  Lower  Pannonia,  we 
have  the  Abacisci,  Hrrcuniatar,  Ax di antes, 
lasii,  Briuo,  Amaxtixi  (Amaxtes),  and  Cor- 
xu cates.  Besides  these,  Pliny  (iii.  26)  mentions 
the  Akitates,  Beloites,  and  Catari,  of  whom  it 
is  not  known  what  districts  they  inhabited.  Towns 
and  villages  existed  in  the  country  in  great  numbers 
even  before  ita  conquest  by  the  Romans  (Dion  Casa, 
lv.  29;  Joraand.  Get  50)  ; and  Appisn's  statement 
(lllyr.  22),  that  Use  Pannonians  lived  only  in  vil- 
lages and  isolated  farms,  probably  applies  only  to 
some  remote  and  more  rugged  parts  of  the  country. 
The  moat  important  towns  were  Vixdodoxa,  Cak- 
XltXTUK,  SCAKBAXTIA,  SaUAKIA,  AbRARO,  PAB- 
to vis,  Siscia,  Aemoxa,  Nauportus  ; ami  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  Bbeoktio,  Aqltxcum,  Muksia, 
Cibai-ae,  A i iMiNt  cm.  1'avki-ntm.  and  Sikmium. 

The  history  of  Pannonia  previous  to  its  conquest 
by  the  Homans,  is  little  known.  We  learn  from 
Justin  (xxiv.  4,  xxxiL  3,  12)  that  some  Celtic 
tribes,  probably  remnants  of  the  hosts  of  Brennus, 
settled  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  tribes  seem  to 
have  been  governed  by  their  own  chiefs  or  kings. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  114;  ScxL  Ruf.  Jirev.  7;  Jornand. 
de  Reg.  Sue . 50.)  The  obscurity  which  hangs 
over  its  history  begins  to  be  somewhat  removed  in 
the  time  of  the  triumvirate  at  Rome,  o.c.  35,  when 
Octavianus,  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  giving 
his  troops  occupation  and  maintaining  them  at  the 
expense  of  others,  attacked  the  Pannonians,  and  by 
conquering  the  town  of  Siscia  broke  the  strength  of 
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| the  nation.  (Dion  Ca»*.  xlix.  36;  Appinn,  TUyr. 
13,  22.  foil.)  His  general  Vibius  afterwards  com- 
pleted the  conquest  c 4 the  country.  Bnt  not  many 
years  after  this,  when  a war  between  Maroboduus, 
king  of  the  Mareomanni,  and  the  Romans  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  the  Pannonians,  together  with 
the  Dalmatians  and  other  Illyrian  tribe*,  rose  in  a 
great  insurrection  against  their  oppressors,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a bloody  war  of  several  years’  du- 
ration that  Tiberius  succeeded  in  reducing  them, 
and  changing  the  country  into  a Raman  province, 
a.d.8.  (Dion  Casa.  lv.  24  , 28,  29;  Suet.  Tib.  15, 
20;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  110,  foil.)  Henceforth  a con- 
siderable army  was  kept  in  Pannonia  to  secure  the 
submission  of  the  people.  When  the  soldiers  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  they  broke  out 
in  open  rebellion,  but  were  reduced  by  Drusus.  (Tar. 
Ann.  i.  15,  foil.  30;  Dion  Cass.  lvii.  4.)  During 
the  first  century  Pannonia  formed  only  ooe  province, 
under  the  administration  of  a lieutenant  of  the  em- 
peror. Respecting  its  division  in  the  second  century, 
we  have  already  spoken.  Until  the  time  of  the 
migration  of  nations,  Pannonia  remained  a {art  of 
the  Roman  empire;  many  colonies  and  munkipia 
were  established  in  the  country,  and  fortresses  were 
built  for  its  protection ; military  roads  also  were 
constructed,  especially  one  along  the  Danube,  and  a 
second  through  the  central  part  of  the  country  from 
Vindobana  to  Sirmium.  The  Romans  did  indeed 
much  to  civilise  the  Pannonians,  but  they  at  the 
same  time  derived  great  benefits  from  them;  the 
military  valour  of  the  natives  was  of  great  servic  e 
to  them,  and  formed  always  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  Pannonia  was  lost  to  tl>e  Romans 
in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Huns, 
to  whom  the  emperor  Theodosius  11.  was  obliged 
formally  to  cede  Pannonia.  (Prise.  Exc.  de  ljtg. 
jx  37,  ed.  Paris.)  On  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  by  the  death  of  Attila,  the  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths  ( Jomand.  Get.  50), 
from  whom  it  passed,  about  a.ix  500,  into  those  of 
the  Longobardi,  who  in  their  turn  had  to  give  it  up 
to  the  Avari  in  A.D.  568. 

The  ancient  authorities  for  the  geography  of  Pan- 
nonia are  Ptolemy  (ii.  15  and  16),  Pliny  (ii  28), 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  206,  foil,  v.  p.  213,  foil.,  vii.  p.  313, 
foil.),  Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  34—38,  lv.  23,  24), 
Velleius  Paterculus  (ii  110,  foil.),  Tacitus  (Ann.  i % 
16,  foil.),  Appian,  Jomandea  (M.  ec.).  Among 
modern  writers  the  following  deserve  to  be  consulted : 
Schunleben,  Cdmiola  antique  et  nova,  and  Annoies 
Comiolae  antiquae  et  novae , Labacus,  1681,  foi; 
Katanesich,  Comment  in  C.  Piinii  Secundi  Pan- 
nonutm.  Buds,  1829  ; Niebuhr,  Lect  on  Ancient 
Hot.  voi  i.  ],  164,  foil.  [L.  S.] 

PANOPEUS  or  PHANOTEUS  (Ilamrsvf,  Ham. 
Strab.  Paus. ; Hcs.  ap,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424  ; 

Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ov.  Met.  iii  19  ; Stat.  Tkeb.  vii. 
344;  norowfai,  Herod,  viii.  34  ; ♦owrtt'j,  said 
by  Strab.,  ix.  p.  423,  to  be  its  name  in  hit  time, 
but  the  fonn  also  occurs  in  Thuc.  iv.  89  ; 4a*6rtia, 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  \ Phanotea,  Liv.  xxxiL  18  : Elk. 
no ear  tin,  ♦arorroj),  an  ancient  town  of  Pboci.*, 
near  the  frontier  of  Boeotix,  and  on  the  read  from 
Daulis  to  Chaeroneia.  Pauaaniaa  says  that  Pano- 
peus  was  20  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  and  7 from 
Daulis  (ix.  4.  §§  l,  7);  but  the  Utter  number  is 
obviously  a mistake.  The  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Aio  Warn  (frytot  BA  cum),  which  are  clearly  those 
of  Panopcua,  are  distant  about  20  stadia  from  AV- 
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puma  (Chaeroneia),  hat  as  much  as  27  stadia 
from  Dkavlia  (Daulis).  Panopeus  was  a very  an- 
cieut  town,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Phlegyae. 
Schedius,  the  king  of  Panopeus,  and  his  brother, 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Phociam  in  the  Trojan  War. 
( Paus.  x.  4.  § 1.)  Panopeus  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  grave  of  Tityus,  who  was  slain  by  Apollo  at 
this  place,  because  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to 
Leto  on  her  way  to  Delphi.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  576; 
Paua.  x.  4.  § 5.)  Panopeus  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  (llerud.  viii.  34),  and  again  by  Philip  at 
the  close  of  the  Sacred  War.  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 1.)  It 
was  taken  by  the  Homans  in  B.  c.  198,  on  the  first 
attack  (Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Polyb.  v.  96);  and  was 
destroyed  for  the  third  time  in  the  campaign 
between  Sulla  and  Archelaas,  the  general  of  Mith- 
ri dates.  (Plut.  Sull.  16.)  Paasanias  says  that  the 
ancient  city  was  7 stadia  in  circuit  ; but  in  his 
time  the  place  consisted  of  only  a few  huts,  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a torrent.  There  are  still  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  walls  upon  the 
rocky  heights  above  Aio  VlasL  The  masonry  is 
of  different  periods,  as  one  might  have  expected 
from  the  twofold  destruction  of  the  city.  There  are 
no  longer  any  remains  of  the  tomb  of  Tityus,  which, 
according  to  Pausanias.  was  the  third  of  a stadium 
in  circumference,  and  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
torrent.  Pausanias  also  mentions  on  the  side  of  the 
Sacred  Way  a building  of  unbaked  bricks,  containing 
a siatue  of  Pentclic  marble,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  intended  either  for  Asclepius  or  Prometheus.  It 
was  believed  by  some  that  Prometheus  made  the 
human  race  out  of  the  sandy-coloured  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  they  still  smelt  like  human 
flesh.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  207 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  1 09 ; Ulrichs, 
licisen.ifc.  p.  151.) 

PANOPOLIS  (tlavAwokts,  Diodor.  i.  18;  PtoL 
iv.  5.  § 72;  r larwr  *6\is,  Strah.  xvii.  p.  813; 
nor&r  wikis,  Steph.  B.  $.  e.;  sometimes  simply 
rUi^f,  Hierocl.  p.  731;  It.  Anton,  p.  166:  Eth. 
nayoroktTT/f),  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Aegyp- 
tian  appellative  Chemmis  or  Chetnmo  (Herod,  ii.  91, 
145,  seq.;  Diodor.  L c.),  was  a very  ancient  city  of 
the  The  haul,  laU  26°  40'  N.  [Cuemmis.]  Pano- 
polis  was  dedicated  to  Chern  or  Pan,  one  of  the  first 
Octad  of  the  Aegyptian  divinities,  or,  according  to  a 
later  theory,  to  the  Panes  and  Satyri  generally  of 
Upper  Aegypt  (Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  14.)  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  describes  the  Chem  or  Pan  of 
this  city  as  an  IthyphalUc  god,  the  same  whose 
representation  occurs  so  frequently  among  the  sculp- 
tures of  Thebes.  His  face  was  human,  like  that  of 
Ammon;  his  head-dress,  like  that  of  Ammon,  con- 
sisted of  long  straight  feathers,  and  over  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand,  which  is  lifted  up,  is  suspended  a 
scourge;  the  body,  like  tliat  of  Ammon  also,  in- 
cluding the  left  arm,  is  swathed  in  bandages.  An 
inscription  on  the  Kosseir  road  is  the  ground  for 
supposing  that  Chem  and  Pan  were  the  same  deity; 
and  that  Chemmis  and  Panopolis  were  respectively 
the  Aegyptian  and  Greek  names  for  the  same  city 
is  internal  from  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  Panopolis  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Nomas  Panopolitee.  According  to  Strabo  (L  c.) 
it  was  inhabited  principally  by  stonemasons  and 
linen- weavers ; and  Agathias  (iv.  p.  133)  says  that 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnus  A.  D.  410. 
Although  a principal  site  of  Panic  worship,  Panopolis 
was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Perseus.  From  He- 
rodotus (vi.  53)  we  know  that  the  Dorian  chieftains 
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deduced  their  origin  from  Perseus  through  Aegypt. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  native  Aegyptian 
gods  was  represented  by  Perseus.  From  the  root  of 
tire  word — YUpOt*,  to  burn— it  is  probable,  however, 
tliat  he  is  the  same  with  the  fire-god  Hephaistoe  or 
Phtali.  The  Panopolite  temple  of  Perseus  was  rec- 
tangular, and  surrounded  by  a wall  around  which 
was  a plantation  of  palm-trees.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  enclosure  were  two  lofty  gateways  of  stone,  and 
upon  these  were  placed  colossal  statues  in  human 
form.  Within  the  adytum  was  a statue  of  Perseus, 
and  there  also  was  laid  up  his  sandal,  two  cubits  long. 
The  priests  of  Panopolis  asserted  that  Perseus  occa- 
sionally visited  bis  temple,  and  that  his  epiphanies 
were  always  the  omens  of  an  abundant  harvest  to 
Aegypt.  The  sandals  of  Perseus  are  described  by 
Hesiod  {Scut.  Here.  220),  and  tlieir  deposition  in 
the  shrine  implied  that,  having  left  his  abode  for  a 
season,  he  was  traversing  the  land  to  bless  it  with 
especial  fertility.  The  modem  name  of  Panopolis  is 
Akhmim,  an  evident  corruption  of  Chemmis.  The 
ruins,  in  respect  of  its  ancient  splendour,  are  incon- 
siderable. It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Panopolis, 
like  Abydos  and  other  of  the  older  cities  of  Upper 
Aegypt,  declined  in  prosperity  as  Thebes  rose  to 
metropolitan  importance.  (Champollion,  CEgypte, 
vol.  L p.  267;  Pococke,  Travels,  p.  115;  Minutoli, 
p.  243.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PANORMUS  (Yldvopputt  : Eth.  Ylavopfilnjs , 
Panormitanus : Palermo),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island, 
about  50  miles  from  its  NW.  extremity,  on  an  ex- 
tensive bay,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
lermo. The  name  is  evidently  Greek,  and  derived 
from  the  excellence  of  its  port,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  anchorage  in  its  spacious  bay. 
(Diod.  xxiL  10.)  But  Panormus  was  not  a Greek 
colony;  it  was  undoubtedly  of  Phoenician  origin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  that  people  in  Sicily.  Hence,  when  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  island 
compelled  the  Phoenicians  to  concentrate  themselves 
in  its  more  westerly  portion,  Panormus,  together  with 
Motya  and  Solus,  became  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  their  power.  (Time.  vi.  2.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  the  Phoenician  name  of  Panormus,  though  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  this  Greek  appellation  was 
not  that  used  by  the  colonists  themselves.  It  would 
be  natural  enough  to  suppose  tliat  the  Greek  namo 
was  only  a translation  of  the  Phoenician  one  ; but 
the  Punic  form  of  the  name,  which  is  found  on  coins, 
is  read  “ Mach&nath,"  which  signifies  “ a camp,"  like 
the  Roman  Ca.it  ra,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  port. 
(Gesenius,  Monum.  Phoen.  p.  288 ; Mover's  Pho- 
nizier,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.) 

We  have  no  account  of  the  early  history  of  any  of 
these  Phoenician  colonies  in  Sicily,  or  of  the  process 
by  which  they  were  detached  from  the  dependence 
of  the  mother  country  and  became  dependencies  of 
Carthage;  though  it  is  probable  that  the  change 
took  place  when  Phoenicia  itself  became  subject  to 
the  Persian  monarchy.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  Car- 
thage already  held  this  kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
Sicilian  colonies  when  we  first  meet  with  the  nan»e 
of  Panormus  in  history.  This  is  not  till  b.  c.  480, 
when  the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Ha- 
milcar  landed  there  and  made  it  their  head-quartern 
before  advancing  against  Himera.  (Diod.  xi.  20.) 
From  this  time  it  bore  an  imjmrtant  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  seems  to  have 
gradually  become  the  acknowledged  capital  of  their 
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dominion  in  the  island.  (l’olyb.  i.  38  ) Tims,  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  war  of  n.  c.  406  as  one  of  tbdr 
principal  naval  stations  (Diod.  xiii.  88);  and  again 
in  B.C.  397  it  waa  one  of  the  few  citiea  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Carthaginians  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Motya.  (Id.  xiv.  48.)  In  ».  c.  383  it 
is  again  noticed  as  the  head-quartern  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  bland  (Id.  xt.  17);  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  never  taken,  either  by  Dionysius  or  by 
the  a till  more  powerful  Agatbocias.  Rat  in  is.  c. 
276,  Pyrrhos,  after  having  subdued  all  the  other 
cities  in  Sicily  held  by  the  Carthaginians,  except 
Lilybaeum  and  Panorama,  attacked  and  made  him- 
•rlf  master  of  the  latter  city  also.  (Id.  xxii.  10.  p. 
498.)  It,  however,  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginian*,  who  held  it  at  tl>e  outbreak  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  n.  o.  264.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
most  important  city  of  their  dominions  in  the  island, 
and  generally  made  the  head -quarters  both  of  their 
armies  and  fleets  ; but  was  nevertheless  taken  with 
hot  little  difficulty  by  the  Roman  consols  A till  us 
CaUtiun*  and  On.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  ».  c.  254. 
(Polyb,  i.  21,  24,  38;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Diod.  xxiii. 
18  p.  505.)  After  this  it  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal naval  stations  of  the  Romans  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  for  the  same  reason  be- 
came a point  of  the  utmost  importance  for  tiieir  stra- 
tegic operations.  (Diod.  xxiii.  19,  21,  xxiv.  I;  Polyb. 
I.  39,  55,  &c.)  It  was  immediately  under  the  walls 
of  Panorama  that  the  Carthaginians  under  Ilasdnihal 
were  defeated  by  L.  Caecilius  MeU-llus  in  b.  c.  250, 
in  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  whole  war. 
(Polyb.  1.  40;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Ores.  tv.  9.)  It  was 
here  also  that  the  Romans  had  to  maintain  a long- 
con  tinned  struggle  with  Hamiksar  Barca,  who  had 
seised  on  the  remarkable  isolated  mountain  called 
Krcta,  forming  a kind  of  natural  fortress  only  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  Panonnus  [Ercta],  and 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  there  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  They  were  in  consequence 
compelled  to  maintain  an  intrenched  camp  in  front 
of  l’anorrau*,  at  a distance  of  only  five  stadia  from 
tlw  foot  of  the  mountain,  throughout  this  protracted 
contest.  (Polyb.  L 56,  57.) 

After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  Panama* 
became  a municipal  town,  but  enjoyed  a privileged 
condition,  retaining  its  nominal  freedom,  and  immu- 
nity from  the  ordinary  burdens  Imposed  on  other 
towns  of  the  province.  (Cic.  Verr.  mi.  6.)  It  was 
in  consequence  a flourishing  and  populous  town,  ami 
the  place  where  the  court*  of  law  were  held  for  the 
whole  surrounding  district.  (Id.  &.  iL  26,  v.  7.) 
Cicero  notices  it  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  principal 
maritime  and  commercial  citiea  of  the  bland,  (fb. 
v.  27.)  In  the  aettktuent  of  the  afiatrs  of  Sicily 
which  seams  to  have  followed  the  war  with  Sextus 
Pumpeitu,  Panorama  lost  its  liberty,  but  received  a 
Roman  colony  (Strab.  vi.  p,  272),  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  Inscriptions  the  title  of  u Colonia  An- 
gust  a Panonnitanorum."  It  would  sectn  from  Dion 
Cassius  that  it  received  this  colony  in  b.  c.  20;  and 
coins,  as  well  a*  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  prove  in- 
contestably that  it  became  a colony  under  Augustus. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Pliny,  who  notices  all 
the  other  colonics  founded  by  that  emperor  in 
Sicily,  has  omitted  all  mention  of  Panorama  as  such, 
and  ranks  it  merely  a*  an  ordinary  municipal  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Dion  Cass.  Jiv.  7;  Eckhel,  vol. 
i.  p.  232  ; QrelL  Inner.  948,  3760.)  It  subse- 
quently received  an  accession  of  military  colonists 
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tinder  Vespasian,  and  again  under  Hadrian.  (TJk 
Colon,  p.  211;  Zmnpt,  de  Colon,  p.  410.)  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  provincial  town  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Human  empire  ; awl  its  name  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  ( ftm . dnf,  pp.  91,  97; 
Tab.  Petit  ; Cartel!.  Inner.  SidL  pp.  26,  27,  Ac.) ; 
hut  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  attain  in  ancient 
time*  to  the  predominant  position  which  it  now-  en- 
joys. It  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Goths,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  was  the  hut  city  of  the 
island  that  was  wrested  from  them  by  Belmrius  in 
A.D.  535.  ( Procop.  B.G.  i.  5,  8.)  After  this 
it  continued  subject  to  the  Byzantine  empire  till 
835,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  ee- 
lected  it  a*  the  capital  of  their  dominions  in  the 
island.  It  retained  this  position  tinder  the  Norman 
kings,  and  is  still  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  by  far 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  bland,  containing 
above  1 60,000  inhabitants. 

The  situation  of  Palermo  almost  vies  in  beauty 
with  that  of  Naples.  Its  beautiful  bay  affords  an 
excellent  roadstead,  from  whence  it  doubtless  de- 
rived its  name;  and  the  inner  or  proper  harbour, 
though  not  large,  is  well  sheltered  and  secure.  The 
ancient  city  probably  occupied  the  site  immediately 
around  the  port,  but  there  are  no  mean*  of  tracing 
its  topography,  as  the  ground  is  perfectly  level, 
without  any  natural  features,  and  all  ancient  remains 
have  disappeared,  or  are  covered  by  modern  buildings. 
We  learn  that  it  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner 
dty;  the  former,  as  might  be  supposed,  being  the 
more  recent  of  the  two,  and  tbeoce  called  the  New 
City  (»?  w'a  vrfAit).  Each  bad  its  separate  en- 
closure of  walls,  so  that  when  the  outer  city  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  the  inner  was  still  able  for 
some  time  to  withstand  their  efforts.  (Polyb.  L 38; 
Diod.  xxiii.  18.)  The  only  ancient  remains  now 
visible  at  Palermo  are  some  slight  vestiges  of  an 
amphitheatre  near  the  Royal  Palace;  but  numerous 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
other  objects  of  antiquity,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site,  and  arts  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

The  coin*  of  Fanornras  are  numerous;  the  more 
ancient  one*  have  Punic  inscriptions,  and  belong  to 
the  period  when  the  city  was  street  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  the  beauty  of  thi'r  workmanship  shows 
the  unequivocal  influence  of  Greek  art.  The  later 
ones  (struck  after  the  Roman  conquest,  but  while 
the  city  still  enjoyed  nominal  freedom)  have  the 
legend  in  Greek  letters  nANOPMITAN.  Still  later 
arc  those  of  the  Roman  colony,  with  Ratio  legend*. 
On  these,  as  well  as  in  inscriptions,  the  name  is  fre- 
quently written  PanhortniUnarurD ; and  this  ortho- 
graphy, which  is  found  also  in  the  best  MSS.  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  one  in  Roman 
, times.  (Gckhel,  vol.  i.  jx  232;  Zumpt,  ad  Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  26.)  [E.  II.  B.] 
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PANORMUS. 

PANORMUS  (Tldvopfiot  : Eth.  Tlsaropplrrit'). 

1.  A harbour  of  Acluua,  15  stadia  E.  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhium.  The  bay  is  now  called  Tekidh 
from  a tekich  or  tomb  of  a Turkish  saint,  which 
formerly  stood  upon  it.  (Paus.  vii.  22.  § 10  ; Thuc. 
ii.  86  ; Polyb.  v.  102 ; Plin.  iv.  5 ; Leake,  Morea , 
vol.  ill.  p.  195.) 

2.  A harbour  on  the  cast  coast  of  Attica.  [Vol.  L 
p.  331,  b.] 

3.  A harbour  in  the  district  Chaonia  in  Epeirus, 
situated  nearly  midway  between  Oricum  and  On- 
ehesmus.  (Ptol.  iii.  14.  § 2.)  Strabo  describes  it 
as  a great  harbour  in  the  midst  of  the  Cernunian 
mountains  (vii.  p.  324.)  It  is  now  called  Palerimo. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  Pa  norm  us,  the  har- 
bour of  Oricum  (Strab.  vii.  pL  316),  now  Porto  Ra- 
guseo.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  3,  79.) 

4.  A harbour  in  the  island  of  Cephallenio.  [Ce- 

PHALLENIA.] 

PANORMUS  (ndroptios).  1.  The  port  of  Ephe- 
sus formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  near 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639 ; comp.  Liv.  xxxvii. 
10,  fdl.,  especially  14.  15;  EritKsca.) 

2.  A port  on  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Halicarnassus,  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  Myn- 
dus.  (, SUuiuum.  Mar.  Mag . §§  272, 273,  276,  foil.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  port  which  Thucydides  (viii. 
24)  calls  Tldyopfios  tt}s  MiArjtnar.  [L.  S.j 

PANORMUS,  a harbour  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum.  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.j 

PANTA'GIAS  (navraxlat , Thuc.;  nd^Taxor, 
Ptol. : Porcari),  a small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Catania  and 
Syracuse,  a few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  promontory 
of  Sta  Croce.  It  is  alluded  to  both  by  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  who  agree  in  distinctly  placing  it  to  the  N.  of 
Megara,  between  that  city  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Svniactiius ; thus  confirming  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
while  Pliny  inaccurately  enumerates  it  after  Megara, 
as  if  it  lay  between  that  city  and  Syracuse.  Its 
name  is  noticed  both  by  Silius  Italicus  and  Claodiau, 
but  without  any  clue  to  its  position;  but  the  cha- 
racteristic expression  of  Virgil,  “ vivo  ostia  saxo 
Pantagiae,"  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant 
is  the  one  now  called  the  Porcdri,  which  flows 
through  a deep  ravine  between  calcareous  rocks  at 
its  mouth,  affording  a small  but  secure  harbour  for 
small  vessels.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  689 ; Ovid,  Fast  iv. 
471;  SiL  Ital.  xiv.  231;  CUudian,  Rapt.  JVos.  ii. 
58;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14;  Ptol.  iii  4.  § 9;  Cluver. SicU. 
p.  131.)  It  is  but  a small  stream  and  easily  fordable, 
as  described  by  Silius  Italicus,  but  when  swollen  by 
winter  rains  becomes  a formidable  torrent;  whence 
Claudian  calls  it  “ saxa  rotantem but  the  story 
told  by  Servius  and  Vibius  Sequester  of  its  deriving 
its  name  from  the  noise  caused  by  its  tumultuous 
waters,  is  a mere  grammatical  fiction.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 

L c.;  Vib.  Scq.  p.  16.) 

Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Megarian  colonists 
in  Sicily,  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Hyblaean 
Megara,  established  themselves  for  a short  time  at  a 
place  called  Trotilus,  above  the  river  Pantagias,  or 
(as  lie  writes  it)  Pantaciaa  (Thuc.  vi.  4).  The  name 
is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  village  and  castle  of  La  Bruca , on  a 
tongue  of  rock  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
Iiarbour  and  river,  is  probably  the  locality  meant. 
(Smyth’s  Sicily , p.  159.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

PANTALIA.  [Paataua.] 
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} PANTHIALAEI  ( north  aAalwi,  Herod,  i.  125), 
one  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Persia  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Nothing  is  known  of  them  beyond  what 
he  states,  that  they  pursued  husbandry  ns  their 
occupation.  [V.] 

PANTI  SINUS  (najerl  k6\wos,  Ptol  vii.  4.  § 7), 
a bay  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  probably  that  which  leads  up  to  Trincomalee. 
The  name  in  some  editions  is  written  Past.  [V.] 
PANTICAPAEUM  (narutcdwcuoy,  n amuta- 
rrcuov,  Scylax,  Strab.  et  alii;  VhiyriKairala,  Ptol.  iii. 
6.  § 4:  Eth.  UayriKarrattvs,  llayTiKawidrnt,  Steph. 
B.  a v.  for  the  latter  we  should  probably  read 
Ilai'TucawafTTjr,  as  UayriKaTrcurai  occurs  on  coins, 
Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p 3 ; also  navrnrawedt , as  if  from  a 
form  ndrrurdmf,  Steph.  B. ; Panticapenscs,  Plin.  vi. 
7 : Kertch ),  an  important  Greek  city,  situated  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Lacus  Maeotis.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309;  Appiau, 
Mithr.  107.)  Scylax  says  (p.  30,  Hudm.)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  30  stadia  from  the  Maeotis, 
which  is  too  short  a distance;  but  Arrian  (PertpL 
§ 29,  p.  20,  Huds.)  more  correctly  makes  the  dis- 
tance 60  stadia  from  Panticapaeum  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanais,  the  Maeotis  being  regarded  by  this 
writer  as  a continuation  of  the  Tanais,  and  the  Bos- 
porus as  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  According  to 
Steph.  B.  (a.  c.)  Panticapaeum  derived  its  name 
from  a river  Panticapes;  but  this  is  a mistake  of 
the  learned  Byzantine,  who  appears  to  have  recol- 
lected the  river  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, and  therefore  connected  it  with  the  city  Panti- 
capaeum, which,  however,  does  not  stand  upon  any 
river.  Ammianos  also  erroneously  places  it  on  the 
llyponis  (xxii.  8.  § 26).  According  to  a tradition 
preserved  by  Stephanus  (s.  r.)  it  was  founded  by  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  who  received  the  district  as  a pre- 
sent from  the  Scythian  king  Agaetes ; but  wo 
know  from  history  that  it  was  a Milesian  colony, 
and  apparently  one  of  the  earliest  on  this  coast. 
(Strab.  vii  p.  309;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26.)  Ammianus 
(l-  c.)  calls  it  the  mother  of  all  the  Milesian  towns 
on  the  Bosporus;  but  the  date  of  its  foundation  can- 
not be  determined.  Bbckh  (/riser.  voL  ii.  p.  91) 
places  it  about  01.  59.  4 (n.  c.  541),  and  it  must 
certainly  have  been  earlier  than  01.  75.1  (b.  c. 
480),  wluch  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Niebuhr. 

( Kleine  Schrtft.  vol.  i.  p.  373.)  The  Greeks  con- 
nected the  name  Panticapaeum  with  the  god  Pan, 
whose  figure,  or  that  of  a Satyr,  frequently  appears 
on  the  coins  of  the  city ; but  this  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  river  Panticapes,  probably  belonged  to 
the  Scythian  language,  and  was,  as  in  similar  cases, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  with  an  Hellenic  termination. 

Panticapaeum  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Bosporus  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495;  Diod.  xx.  24),  of  whom 
a brief  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Vol.  L p.  422.] 
Accordingly  Panticapaeum  was  frequently  called  Bos- 
porus, though  the  latter  name  was  also  given  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  Hence,  when  Demosthenes  says  that 
Tbeudosia  was  reckoned  by  many  as  good  a harbour 
as  Bosporus,  he  evidently  means  by  the  latter  the 
capital  and  not  the  kingdom  (in  Lept.  p.  467);  and 
accordingly  Pliny  expressly  says  (iv.  12.  s.  24)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  called  Bosporus  by  some.  Eu- 
tropius  (vii.  9)  erroneously  makes  Panticapaeum 
and  Bosporus  two  different  cities.  Under  the  By- 
zantines Bosporus  became  the  ordinary  name  of  the 
city  (Procop.  de  Atdif.  iii.  7,  B.  Pers.  i.  12,  B. 
Goth.  iv.  5);  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Crimea  Kertck  is  still  called  Dos/tor.  The  old  name, 
however,  continued  in  use  for  a long  time;  for  in 
the  Italian  charts  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  the 
town  called  Pandico  or  Pondico , as  well  as  Baspro 
or  Vospro. 

The  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iii.  7.) 

The  silo  of  l’anticapaenm  is  well  described  by 
Strabo.  “ Panticnpaeuin,”  he  says,  “ is  a hill,  20 
stadia  in  circumference,  covered  with  buihlings  on 
every  side  : towards  the  cast  it  has  a harbour  and 
docks  for  30  ships  ; it  has  also  a citadel " (vii. 
p.  390).  The  hill  is  now  called  the  Arm-chair  of 
Mithridatcs.  The  modern  town  of  Kertch  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  a great  part  of  it  npon  alluvial 
soil,  the  site  of  which  was  probably  covered  by  the  sea 
in  ancient  times  Hence  the  bay  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  appears  to  have  advanced  originally  much 
further  into  the  land  ; and  there  was  probably  at 
one  time  a second  port  on  the  southern  side,  of  which 
there  now  remains  only  a small  lake,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a bar  of  sand.  Foundations  of  ancient 
buildings  and  heaps  of  brick  and  pottery  are  still 
scattered  over  the  hill  of  Mitbridates;  but  the  most 
remarkable  ancient  remains  are  the  numerous  tu- 
muli round  Kertch , in  which  many  valuable  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  and  of  which  a full  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  below.  The 
most  extraordinary  of  these  tumuli  are  those  of  the 
kings  situated  at  the  mountain  called  Altun-Obo,  or 
the  golden  mountain,  by  the  Tartars.  One  of  the 
tumuli  is  in  the  form  of  a cone,  100  feet  high  and 
450  feet  in  diameter,  and  cased  on  its  exterior  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  cubes  of  3 or  4 feet,  placed 
without  cement  or  mortar.  This  remarkable  monu- 
ment has  been  at  all  times  the  subject  of  mysterious 
legends,  but  tlie  entrance  to  it  was  not  discovered 
till  1832.  This  entrance  led  to  a gallery,  con- 
structed of  layers  of  worked  stone  without  cement, 
60  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a vaulted  chamber,  35  feet  high  and  20  feet  in 
diameter,  the  floor  of  which  was  1 0 feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  entrance.  This  chamber,  however,  was 
empty,  though  on  the  ground  was  a large  square 
st*me,  on  which  a sarcophagus  might  have  rested. 
This  tumulus  stands  at  a spot  w here  two  branches 
of  a long  rampart  meet,  which  extends  N.  to  the  Sea 
of  Auof  and  SE.  to  the  Bosporus  just  above  Nymph- 
aeum.  It  was  probably  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Panticnpaeuni  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus,  before  the  conquest  of  Nymph aeum 
and  Theudosia.  Within  the  rampart,  150  paces  to 
the  E.,  there  is  another  monument  of  the  same  kind, 
but  unfinished.  It  consists  of  a circular  esplanade, 
500  paces  round  and  1 66  in  diameter,  with  an  ex- 
terior covering  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  built  of  worked 
stones,  3 feet  long  and  high,  of  which  there  are 
only  five  layers.  But  the  greatest  discovery  has 
been  at  the  hill,  called  by  the  Tartars  Kul-Obo,  or 
the  hill  of  cinders,  which  is  situated  outside  of  the 
ancient  rampart,  and  4 miles  from  Kertch.  Here 
is  a tumulus  165  feet  in  diameter;  and  as  some 
soldiers  were  carrying  away  from  it  in  1830  the 
stones  with  which  it  was  covered,  they  accidentally 
opened  a passage  into  the  interior.  A vestibule,  6 
feet  square,  led  into  a tomb  15  feet  long  and  14 
braid,  which  contained  bones  of  a king  and  queen, 
golden  and  silver  vases,  and  oilier  ornaments.  Below 
this  tomb  was  another,  still  richer;  and  from  the 
two  no  less  than  120  pounds’  weight  of  gold  orna- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  extracted.  From  the 
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forms  of  the  letters  found  here,  ns  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tomb  was 
erected  not  later  than  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 
(Dubois,  Voyage  autour  du  Cauccue,  vol.  v.  p.  113, 
seq.  ; Seymour,  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  rfe. 
p.  255,  seq.;  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  in  Skythen- 
lande , voL  i.  p.  478,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  PAXTICArAEL’M. 

PANTICAPES  (noj'Tacdwijj),  a river  of  Euro- 
pean Snrmatia,  between  the  Borysthciies  and  the 
Tan  a is,  rises  in  a lake,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  the  N.,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hylaea,  and 
falls  into  the  Borysthenes.  (Herod,  iv.  18,  19,  47, 
54;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  a 26;  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 5.) 
Dionysius  Per.  (314)  says  that  it  rises  in  the  Rhi- 
paean  mountains.  Many  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sa- 
mara ; but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty 
with  any  modem  river.  For  the  various  opinions 
held  ou  the  subject,  see  Blihr,  ad  Herod,  iv.  54 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  191.  Stephanus  B.  erro- 
neously states  that  the  town  of  Panticapacum  stood 
upon  a river  Panticapes.  [Panticap.vkum.] 
PANTFCllIUM  (navTfx»o»0*  * small  coast-town 
of  Bithynia,  to  the  south-east  of  Clialcedon,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  (/t.  Ant  p.  140;  Hierocl. 
p.  571;  Tab.  Pent.)  The  place  still  bears  the  namo 
of  Pandik  or  Pandikhi.  [L.  S.] 

PANTOM  ATRIUM  (navTopdrpiop : Eth.  IIo*'- 
ropdrpios;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.),  a town  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptoleiny  (iii.  17.  § 7)  between 
Rhitbymna  and  the  promontory  of  Dium,  but  by 
Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  20)  more  to  the  W.,  between  Ap- 
terum  and  Ampbimalla:  probably  on  the  modern 
C. Retino.  (Hock,  Creta,  i.  pp.  18,  394.)  [T.U.D.} 
PANYASUS.  [Palamnur.] 

PANYSUS  (n<m*7(ir>ir,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 8;  Plin. 
iv.  11.  s.  18),  a river  of  Moesia  Inferior,  flowing  into 
the  Euxine  at  Odessus  ( Vanw).  [T.  H.  D.] 
PAPHLAGtYNIA  (llapAayopla : Eth . Uoup\a- 
yvv),  a country  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  bor- 
dering in  the  west  on  Bithynia,  in  the  east  on 
Pontus,  and  in  the  south  on  Galatia,  while  the  north 
is  washed  by  the  Euxine.  The  river  Parthenius  in 
the  west  divided  it  from  Bithynia,  the  Halys  in  the 
east  from  Pontus,  and  Mount  Olgassys  in  the  south 
from  Galatia.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  140;  Scylax,  p.  34; 
Strab.  xii.  pp.  544,  563;  Agathem.  ii.  6.)  But  in 
the  case  of  this,  as  of  other  countries  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  boundaries  are  somewhat  fluctuating.  Strabo, 
for  example,  when  saying  that  Pnplilagonia  also 
bordered  on  Phrygia  in  tbc  south,  was  most  probably 
thinking  of  those  earlier  times  when  tbc  Galatians 
had  not  yet  established  themselves  in  Phrygia. 
Pliny  (vi.  2)  again  includes  Aniisus  beyond  the 
Halys  in  Paphlagonia,  while  Mela  (i.  19)  regards 
Sinope,  on  the  west  of  the  Halys,  as  a city  of  Pon- 
tus. It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  early  times  the 
Paphlagonians  occupied,  besides  Paphlagonia  proper, 
a considerable  tract  of  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Halys,  perhaps  as  far  as  Themiscyra  or  even  Cape 
lasoniuin  (Xenoph.  A nab.  v.  6.  § 1;  Strab.  xii. 
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p.  548),  and  that  the  Hairs  did  not  become  the 
permanent  boundary  until  the  consolidation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  whole  length  of  the  coun- 
try from  west  to  east  amounted  to  about  40  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south 
about  20.  Paphlagonia  was  on  the  whole  a some- 
what rough  and  mountainous  country,  Mount  01- 
ga&sys  sending  forth  its  ramifications  to  the  north, 
sometimes  even  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine;  but 
the  uortbern  part  nevertheless  contains  extensive  and 
fertile  plains.  (Xenopb.  A nub  v.  6.  § 6,  foil.;  comp. 
Sirab.  xiL  pu  543 ; Pococke,  Travels,  iii.  p.  138.) 
The  Olgassys  Is  the  chief  mountain  of  Paphlagonia. 
Its  numerous  branches  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
special  names,  except  the  Scorobas  and  Cttoruo. 
Its  most  remarkable  promontories  are  Carambis 
and  Syrias;  its  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hairs,  are  but  small  and  have  Bhort  courses,  as  the 
Sksamus,  Ochosbaxks,  Evarcucs,  Zaijcci  s,  and 
Axrias.  The  fertility  was  not  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  northern  plains  were 
not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  even  rich  in  olive  plantations 
(Strab.  xii.  p.546),  bnt  the  southern,  or  more  mount- 
ainous parts,  were  rough  and  unproductive,  though 
distinguished  for  their  large  forests.  Paphlogoniun 
horses  were  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  281,  foil.);  the  mules  and  antelopes (8op«d3«r) 
were  likewise  highly  prized.  In  some  ports  sheep- 
breeding was  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent, 
while  the  chase  was  one  of  the  favourite  pursuits  of  I 
oil  the  Pa  pi)  logon  ions.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547;  Liv. 
xxxviii.  18.)  Stories  arc  related  by  the  ancients 
according  to  which  fish  were  dug  out  of  the  earth  in 
Paphlagonia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562 ; Atben.  vlii.  p. 
331.)  The  forests  in  the  south  furnished  abundance 
of  timber,  and  the  boxus  of  Mount  Cotyrus  was 
celebrated.  (Theophr.  II.  P.  iii.  15;  Plin.  xvL  16; 
CatulL  iv.  13;  VaL  Place,  v.  16.)  Of  mineral  pro- 
ducts we  hear  little  except  that  a kind  of  red  chalk 
was  found  in  abundance. 

The  name  Paphlagonia  is  derived  in  the  legends 
from  Pa ph logon,  a son  of  Phineus.  (Eustath.  ad 
Ham.  II.  ii  851,  ad  Dion.  Per.  787 ; Steph.  B. 

$.  v. ; Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  i.  7.)  Some  mo- 
dern antiquaries  have  bad  recourse  to  the  Semitic 
languages  to  find  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
tlte  name ; but  no  certain  results  can  be  obtained. 
An  ancient  name  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
been  Pylaemenia  (Plin.  vi.  2 ; Justin,  xxxvii.  4), 
because  the  Paphlagonian  princes  pretended  to  be 
descendants  of  Pylaemenes,  the  leader  of  the  Paphla- 
gonian  Heneti  (Horn.  II.  xi.  851)  in  the  Trojan  War, 
after  whom  tl>ey  also  called  themselves  Pylaemenes. 

The  Paphlagonians,  who  are  spoken  of  even  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (/Z.  ii.  851,  v.  577,  xiii.  656, 
661),  appear,  like  the  Leucosyri  on  that  coast,  to 
have  been  of  Syrian  origin,  and  therefore  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Cappadocians. 
(Herod.  L 72,  ii  104  ; PluL  Lucull.  23  ; Eustath. 
ad  Dionyt.  Per.  72.)  They  widely  differed  in  their 
language  and  manners  from  their  Thracian  and 
Celtic  neighbours.  Their  language,  of  which  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  552)  enumenites  some  proper  names,  had  to 
some  extent  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Ilalys.  Their  armour  consisted 
of  a peculiar  kind  of  helmets  made  of  wickerwork, 
small  shields,  long  spars,  javelins,  and  daggers. 
(Herod,  vii.  72  ; Xenoph.  A nab.  v.  2.  § 28,  4.  § 13.) 
Their  cavalry  was  very  celebrated  on  account  of 
their  excellent  horses.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6.  § 8.) 
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The  Paphlagonians  are  described  by  the  ancients  as 
a superstitious,  silly,  and  coarse  people,  though  this 
seems  to  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
more  than  to  those  of  the  coast  (Xenoph.  Anal. 
v.  9.  § 6 ; Aristoph.  Eq.  2,  65,  102,  110;  Luci&n, 
Alex.  9.  foil.)  Besides  the  Paphlagonians  propr 
and  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  coast,  we  bear  of  the 
Heneti  and  Macrones,  concerning  whose  nationality 
nothing  is  known  : they  may  accordingly  have  been 
subdivisions  of  the  Paphlagonians  themselves,  or  they 
may  have  been  foreign  immigrants. 

Until  the  time  of  Croesus,  the  country  was 
gorerued  by  native  indepndent  princes,  but  that 
king  made  Paphlagonia  a part  of  his  empire. 
(Herod,  i.  28.)  On  the  conquest  of  Lydia  hy  Cyrus, 
the  Paphlagonians  were  incorporated  with  the  Persian 
empire,  in  which  they  formed  a part  of  the  third 
satrapy.  (Herod,  iii.  90.)  But  at  that  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  the  government,  the  satrap 
found  it  easy  to  assert  their  indepndence ; and 
indepndent  Paphlagonian  kings  are  accordingly 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Xenophon 
(Anab.  v.  6.  § 3,  9.  § 2).  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whose  expedition  did  not  touch 
those  northern  parts,  kings  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia  are  still  mentioned.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
ii.  4.  § 1 ; iii.  8.  § 5 ; Diod.  Sic.  xriii.  16.)  But 
this  indepndence,  though  it  may  have  been  merely 
nominal,  ceased  soon  after,  ami  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia  fell  to  the  share  of  Eutnenes.  (Diod. 
Sic.  xviii.  3;  Justin,  xiii.  4,  16.)  After  Eumcncs’ 
death,  it  was  again  governed  by  native  princes, 
until  in  the  end  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  by  Mithridates.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  72, 
ed.  Bekkcr  ; Diod.  Eclog.  xxxi.  3 ; Justin,  xxxvii.  1; 
Strab.  xii.  p.540;  Appian,  Mithrid.  11,  12.)  Mi- 
thridates, however,  soon  afterwards  divided  Paphla- 
gonia with  his  neighbour  Nicorocdes,  who  made  his 
son,  under  the  name  of  Palaeraenes,  king  of  Paphla- 
gonia. (Justin,  xxxvii.  3,  4.)  After  the  conquest 
of  Mithridates,  the  Komans  united  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  Paphlagonia  with  Bithynia,  but  the  in- 
terior was  again  governed  by  native  princes  (Strab. 
Lc. ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  71  ; Plut.  Pomp.  73)  ; and 
when  their  race  became  extinct,  the  Komans  incor- 
porated the  whole  with  their  empire,  and  thence- 
forth Paphlagonia  formed  a part  of  the  province  of 
Galatia.  (Strab.  vL  p.  288,  xii.  pp.  541,  562.) 
In  the  new  division  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth 
century,  Paphlagonia  became  a separate  province, 
only  the  easternmost  part  being  cut  off  and  added 
to  Pontus.  (Hierocl.  pp.  695, 701.)  The  prineijial 
coast  towns  were  Amastkim,  Ehythiri,  Ciiomna, 
CrroRtm,  Akgialus,  Ahoniticiios,  Cimolis, 
Stepiiank,  Potami,  Armenk,  Sikofe,  and  Ca- 
k Isa.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  divided,  according  to  Strabo,  into  nine  districts, 
viz.  Blaene,  Domanetis,  Pimolisoue,  Cimiatene,  Ti- 
monitis,  Gezatorigus,  Marmolitis,  Sanisene,  and  Po- 
tamia.  The  interior  contained  only  few  towns,  such 
as  Pompeiopolis,  Gangra,  and  some  mountain  for- 
tresses.  [L.  S.] 

PAPHUS  (Ptol.  viii.  20.  § 3,  &c.:  Fth.  an d 
Adj.  Udqnos,  Paphias,  and  Paphiacus),  the  name  of 
two  towns  seated  on  the  SW.  extremity  of  the  coast 
of  Cyprus,  vix.,  Old  Paphoe  (nd<pos  iraAcud,  Ptol. 
v.  14.  § 1 ; or,  in  one  word,  JlaAaiira^or,  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  683;  Palaepaphos,  Plin.  v.  31.  a.  35)  and 
New  Paphos  (flch^or  N<a,  Ptol.  1.  c. ; Nea  Paphos, 
Plin.  L c.).  The  name  of  Paphos,  without  any  ad- 
junct, is  used  by  poets  and  by  writers  of  pnae  to 
DU  2 
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denote  both  Old  and  New  Paphos,  but  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  in  prose  writers  it  commonly  means 
New  Paphos,  whilst  in  the  poets,  on  the  contrary, — 
for  whom  the  name  of  Palacpaphos  would  have  been 
unwieldy, — it  generally  signifies  Old  Paphos,  the 
more  pec  uliar  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  In 
inscriptions,  also,  both  towns  are  called  Tldupot. 
This  indiscriminate  use  is  sometimes  productive  of 
ambiguity,  especially  in  the  Latin  prose  authors. 

Old  Paphos,  now  Ktdcla  or  Konuklia  (Engel, 
Kypros,  voL  i.  p.  125),  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Adonis  (Apollod. 
iii.  14);  though  according  to  another  legend  pre- 
served by  Strabo  (xl  p.  505), — whose  text,  however, 
varies, — it  was  founded  by  the  Amazons.  It  was 
seated  on  an  eminence  (“celsa  Paphos,”  Virg.  Am.  x. 
51),  at  the  distance  of  about  10  stadia,  or  1£  mile, 
from  the  sea,  on  which,  however,  it  had  a roadstead, 
it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  promontory  of*  Ze- 
phyrium  (Strab.  xiw  p.  683)  and  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Boearus.  (Hesych.  s.  r.  Buhcopor.)  The 
fable  ran  that  Venus  had  landed  there  when  she  rose 
from  out  the  sea.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  3;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
Lucan,  viii.  456.)  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  14), 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Paphos  from  Assyria; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.  [Phoenicia.]  It  had  been  very 
anciently  established,  and  before  the  time  of  Homer, 
as  the  grove  and  altar  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (viii.  362).  Here  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  centred,  not  for  Cyprus  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  earth.  The  Cinyradae,  or  de- 
scendants of  Cinyras, — Greek  by  name,  but  of  Phoe- 
nician origin, — were  the  chief  priests.  Their  power 
and  authority  were  very  great;  but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  inscriptions  that  they  were  controlled 
by  a senate  and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  There  was 
also  an  oracle  here.  ( Engel, i.p.  483.)  Few  cities  have 
ever  been  so  much  snng  and  glorified  by  the  poets. 
(Cf.  Aesch.  Suppl.  525;  Virg.  Aen.  L 415;  Hor. 
Od.  i.  19,  30,  iii.  26 ; Stat.  Silv.  i.  2.  101 ; Aristoph. 
Lysis.  833,  5cc.  &c.)  The  remains  of  the  vast  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite  are  still  discernible,  its  circumfe- 
rence being  marked  by  huge  foundation  walls.  After 
its  overthrow  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  on  whose  coins  it  is  represented,  as  well 
as  on  earlier  and  later  ones,  and  especially  in  the 
most  perfect  style  on  those  of  Septimius  Severus. 
(Engel,  vol.  i.  p.  130.)  From  these  representations, 
and  from  the  existing  remains,  Hetsch,  an  architect 
of  Copenhagen,  lias  attempted  to  restore  the  building. 
(Muller’s  Archaot.  § 239,  p.  261;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 

p.  86.) 

New  Paphos,  now  Baffa,  was  seated  on  the  sea, 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sessed a good  harbour.  It  lay  about  60  stadia,  or 
between  7 and  8 miles  NW.  of  the  ancient  city. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agapenor,  chief  of  tbo  Arcadians  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  (Horn.  U.  ii.  609),  who,  after  the 
the  capture  of  that  town,  was  driven  by  the  storm, 
which  separated  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus.  (Pa us.  viii.  5.  § 3.)  We  find  Agapenor 
mentioned  as  king  of  the  Paphians  in  a Greek  dis- 
tich preserved  in  the  Analecta  (i.  p.  181,  Brunk); 
and  Herodotus  (vii.  90)  alludes  to  on  Arcadian 
colony  in  Cyprus.  Like  its  ancient  namesake,  Nea 
Paphos  was  also  distinguished  for  the  worship  of 
Venus,  and  contained  several  magnificent  temple* 
dedicated  to  that  goddess.  Yet  in  this  respect  the 
©Id  city  seems  to  have  always  retained  the  pre- 
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eminence;  and  Strabo  tells  us,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore cited,  that  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Nea 
Paphos  was  annuaily  crowded  with  male  and  female 
votaries  resorting  to  the  more  ancient  shrine,  and 
coming  not  only  from  the  latter  place  itself,  but 
also  from  the  other  towns  of  Cyprus.  When  Seneca 
says  (V.  Q.  vi.  26,  Ep.  91)  that  Paphos  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  which  of  the  towns  he  refers.  Dion  Cassius 
(liv.  23)  relates  that  it  was  restored  by  Augustus, 
and  called  Augusta  in  his  honour ; but  though 
this  name  has  been  preserved  in  inscriptions,  it 
never  snpplanted  the  ancient  one  in  popular  use. 
Paphos  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xiii.  6)  as  having  been  visited  by  St.  Paul,  when 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor.  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  2,  3)  records  a visit  of 
the  youthful  Titus  to  Paphos  before  he  acceded  to 
the  empire,  who  inquired  with  much  curiosity  into 
its  history  and  antiquities.  (Cf.  Suet.  Tit  c.  5.) 
Under  this  name  the  historian  doubtless  included  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  more  modern  city;  and  among 
other  traits  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  he  records, 
with  something  like  surprise,  that  the  only  image  of 
the  goddess  was  a pyramidal  stone, — a relic,  doubt- 
less of  Phoenician  origin.  There  are  still  considerable 
ruins  of  New  Paphos  a mile  or  two  from  the  sea; 
among  which  are  particularly  remarkable  the  re- 
mains of  three  temples  which  had  been  erected  on 
artificial  eminences.  (Eugel,  Kypros , 2 rols.  Berlin, 
1841.)  [T.H.  D.] 

PAPIRA  or  PAPYRA,  a town  in  the  west  of 
Galatia,  on  the  road  between  Ancvra  and  Pcsain us. 
(It.  Ant.  p.  201.)  [L.  &] 

PAPLISCA,  a town  of  the  Liburni  (Geog.  Rav. 
iv.  16),  which  has  been  identified  with  Jablanatz 
on  the  mainland  facing  the  S.  of  the  island  of  Arbe. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaoen,  p.  225.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PAPPA  (ndirira),  a town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pisidia.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 12;  Hierocl.  p.  672;  CoociL 
Nic.  pp.  358,  575.) 

PAPPUA  MONS  (riawwotfo.  Procop.  B.  V.  ii. 
4. 7),  the  inaccessible  mountain  country  in  the  interior 
of  Numidia,  where  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  com- 
pleted by  Bclisarius,  in  the  spring  of  a.  d.  534,  and 
where  Gclimer,  the  last  of  the  Vandal  kings,  was 
token.  (Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  voL  viii  p.  248; 
Gibbon,  c.  xii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAPRE'MIS  (ndwpvpit,  Herod,  ii  59,  71),  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  alone,  and  appears  to  have 
been  seated  in  the  western  parts  of  Ixmcr  Aegypt. 
Manner!  (x.  pt  i.  pp.  517 — 519),  without  very  good 
grounds  for  his  supposition,  believes  it  to  have  been 
another  name  for  Xois.  (Comp.  Champoil.  TEgypte , 
vol.  ii.  p.  213.)  Paprernis  was  the  capital  of  a 
notne  called  Papremites  (Herod,  ib.  165),  one  of  the 
districts  assigned  to  the  Hermotybi&n  division  cf 
the  Aegyptian  army.  A deity  corresponding  in  his 
attributes  to  the  Greek  Ares  was  worshipped  in  this 
nome;  and  the  river-horse  was  sacred  to  him.  His 
festivals  were  of  a sanguinary  character,  in  which 
opposite  parties  of  priests  contended  with  staves,  and 
inflicted  on  one  another  sometimes  death,  and  usually 
serious  wounds.  Now  the  river-horse  was  among 
the  emblems  of  Typhon,  the  destroying  principle; 
and  the  festivals  of  the  Papremite  deity  savoured  of 
violence  and  destruction.  He  may  accordingly  hare 
been  one  of  the  forms  of  Typhon,  whose  worship  was 
widely  spread  over  the  Delta.  There  is  indeed  an 
Aegyptian  god  named  Kanpo  (Wilkinson,  M.  C. 
pL  69,  70),  whose  attributes  answer  to  those  of 
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Area,  and  who  may,  accordingly,  hare  been  the 
object  of  Papremite  worship.  In  the  Papremite 
nome  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Persians  and 
Aegyptians,  in  which  the  satrap  Acharmenes  was 
defeated  by  loams,  king  of  Lower  Aegypt,  n.  c. 
460.  (Herod.  iiL  12,  comp.  rii.  7;  Cteaiaa,  Excerpt. 
Persic,  c.  32;  Time.  i.  104,  109.)  It  is  useless  to 
speculate  which  of  the  various  mounds  of  ruins  in  the 
I>rlta  cover  the  aite  of  a town  whuee  exact  situation 
cannot  be  discovered.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PARACANDA.  [Maracanda.] 
PARACHEL01T&  [Aktolia,  p.  63,  a.  ] 
PARACHOATRAS  (6  X\apaXod»pns , Ptol.  vi.  2. 
§ 3,  4.  § 1 ),  the  great  south-eastern  chain  of  the 
Taurus,  which  under  various  names  extended  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  province  of  Persia  The  por- 
tion so  called  appears  to  have  been  the  central  part 
between  the  mountains  of  Media  Atropatene  on  the 
N.  and  those  of  Penis  on  the  S.  Of  this  portion  M. 
Orontes  (now  Ehtend)  was  the  most  considerable. 
Ancient  geographers  are  not  clear  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  local  names  prevailed.  Thus  Strabo 
evidently  places  the  Parachoathras  far  to  the  N., 
and  seems  to  have  considered  it  a prolongation  of 
the  Anti- Taurus  in  the  direction  of  N.  Media  and 
Hyreaoia  (xi.  pp.  511,  614,  522).  Ptolemy  seems 
to  have  considered  it  a continuation  towards  the  S. 
of  the  portion  of  the  Anti-Taurus  which  was  called 

M.  Jaaonin*.  [V.] 

PARADA,  a town  in  Africa  Propria,  on  the  road 

from  Thapeus  to  Utica.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  87.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  town  of  ♦opd, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  831).  Mannert  (x.  2.  | 
p.  374)  places  it  on  Mount  Zowtn.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PARAEBA'SIUM.  [Megalopolis,  p.  310,  b.] 
PARAEPAPHI'TIS  (noparaa^mi),  a district 
cf  ancient  Cannania  Deserts  (now  A'irmda)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 12).  [V.J 

PARAETACE'NE  (napcurcururfi),  a district  of 
ancient  Persia  which  extended  along  the  whole  of  its 

N.  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Media  Magna,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  in  part  belonged.  The  name  is 
first  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  calls  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Medians  Paraetaceni  (i.  101).  The 
same  district  comprehended  what  arc  now  called  the 
Bakhtyari  mountains  and  tribes.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  rugged  and  mountainous  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80, 
xi.  p.  522,  xv.  p.  723;  Plin.  vi.  27.  a.  31),  and 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited,  like  the  adjacent 
province  of  Cotiaara,  by  wild  and  robber  tribes  (xvi. 
p.  744).  The  inhabitants  were  called  Paraetaceni 
(Herod.  L c.;  Strab.  L c.  xv.  p.  732)  or  Paraetacae 
(Strab.  xv.  p.  736 ; Arrian,  iii.  19).  There  has 
been  considerable  discussion  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  name.  The  lx*t  determination  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  derived  from  a Persian  word,  Paruta, 
signifying  mountain;  and  this  again  from  the  San- 
scrit Parvata.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  Hero- 
dotus gives  the  Paraetaceni  a Median  origin  (L  c.), 
and  Stephan  us  B.  calls  Paraetaca  a Median  town, 
Strabo  gives  one  portion  of  the  district  so  named  to 
tlic  Assyrian  province  of  Apolloniatis  or  Sittacene 
(xvi.  p.  736).  There  wm,  however,  other  places  of 
the  same  name  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
Median  or  Persian  province.  Thus,  one  is  mentioned 
between  Bactrisna  and  Sogdiana,  between  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartra  (Arrian,  iv.  21;  Curt,  viii.  14.  17).and 
another  between  Drangiana  And  Arachoeia.  (laid. 
Char.  p.  8.)  In  India,  too,  we  find  the  Paryeti 
Montes,  one  of  the  outlying  spurs  cf  the  still  greater 
chain  uf  the  Paropomisus  (or  Hindu  hush).  (Las- 


sen, In  Ersch  and  Grliber,  Encyd.  s.  9.  ParaeUs- 

<*m.)  [V.] 

PARAETO'NIUM  (ITafKut^iw,  Scyl.  p.  44 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  799  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  § 2;  Plin.  v 
5;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 4;  Stcph.  B.;  Jtm.  Anton.;  Hicro- 
clra),  a town  of  Marmarica,  which  waa  also  called 
Ammonia.  ('Ap+iurla,  Strab.  i.  c.)  Its  celebrity 
was  owing  to  its  spacious  harbour,  extending  to  40 
stadia  (Strab.  L c. ; comp.  Diod.  i.  31),  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  difficult  to  make.  (Lucian, 
Quomodo  histories  sit  conscribenda,  62.)  Parae- 
toniurn  was  1300  atsdia  (Strab.  4 c.;  1550  stadia, 
Stadiasm.  § 19)  from  Alexandria.  From  this 
point  Alexander,  b.  c.  332,  set  out  to  visit  Use 
oracle  of  Ammon.  (Arrian,  A nab.  iv.  3.  § 3.)  When 
the  “worlds  debate*'  waa  decided  at  Actium,  An- 
tonios stopped  at  Paraetonium,  where  some  Roman 
troops  were  stationed  under  Pinarius  f r Use  deforce 
of  Aegypt,  (Plut.  Anton.  70;  Flor.  iv.  11.)  The 
name  occurs  in  Latin  poetry.  (Ovid,  Met.  ix.  772, 
Amorts , ii.  13.  7;  Lucan,  iii.  295.)  Justinian  for- 
tified it  as  a frontier  fortress  to  protect  Aegypt  from 
attacksonthe W.( Procop. deAed. vi. 2.)  An  imperial 
coin  of  the  elder  Faustina  lias  been  assigned  to  this 
place,  but  on  insufficient  ground*.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv. 
p.  116.)  When  the  Aosdad  A ly  were  sovereigns 
over  this  district,  the  aite,  where  there  were  ancient 
remains,  retained  the  name  of  Barttoun;  but  after 
their  expulsion  by  the  paslia  of  Aegypt,  it  was 
called  Berth  Martak.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la 
.Varmart£tte,  p.  28.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PARAGON  SINUS  (Tlapdytrr  trdbwot,  Ptol.  vi. 
8.  § 7;  Marcian,  c.  28.  ed.  Mttller),  a gulf  on  the 
shore  of  Gedroeia,  a little  way  beyond  the  Prom. 
Carpella  (now  Cape  BombarttJc),  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. Marcian  states  that  it  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  extended  as  far  a*  the  promontory  called 
Alambatcr  (now  Rds  Guadd)  and  the  island  of 
Liba  or  /.ilia.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  that  part 
of  Gedroaia  which  waa  inhabited  by  the  Ichthjophagi : 
it  is  not,  however,  noticed  in  Nearchus’s  voyage.  [V.] 
P ARAL  A'IS  (napaAair),  a town  of  Lycaonia,  and, 
os  its  name  seems  to  indicate,  situated  near  a lake. 
( Ptol.  v.  6.  § 1 6.)  There  are  coins  bearing  the  in- 
scription “ JuL  Aog.  Cot  Par  bus”  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  33.  foil.),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  place 
was  made  a Roman  colony.  But  as  the  town  and 
its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a colony  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  coins  are 
either  forged  or  hare  been  incorrectly  read  [US.] 
PARA  LIA,  or  PA'RALUS.  [Attica,  p.  322. J 
PARA'LIA,  PARA'XLA  [Cilalcidice,  Vol.  I. 
p.  598,  a ] 

PAR  AM  BOLE  (Paramvole,  I tin.  Hieros . p.  568  ; 
Pamnbole,  Acta  S.  Alex.  Wesse).  p.  568),  a town 
of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Hehrus,  still  called  Parrm- 
lolis , according  to  Palma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARAPIOTAE  (Tlopcnr iwrai),  an  Indian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 65),  and  placed  by 
him  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vindius  M.  ( VmdJtya  Ms.) 
along  the  banks  of  the  Namados  (Eerbvdda). 
Lassen,  m his  Map  of  Andent  India,  places  them 
along  the  upper  sources  of  the  same  river.  [ V.] 
I’ARAPOTA'MU  (Tlapairordfuoi , Strab.  Pa  us.  ; 
n aparsoTapia,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Eth.  ITapavori^toi), 
a town  of  Phocis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephisans 
(whence  it*  name),  and  near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia. 
It*  position  is  described  in  a passage  of  Theopompoa, 
preserved  by  Strabo,  who  eaya  that  it  stood  at  a 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  in  the  en- 
trance from  Boeotia  into  Phocis,  on  a height  of 
MX  3 
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moderate  elevatijn,  niton  Uni  between  Parnassus  and 
Mount  Hedy  Hum;  be  add*  that  these  two  moun- 
tains were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval 
of  5 stadia,  through  which  the  Cephissus  flowed. 
(Stnib.  ix.  p.  424.)  Parapotamii  was  destroyed  by 
Xcnte*  (Herod.  viii.  33),  mid  again  a second  time 
by  Philip  at  the  cundttniuu  of  the  Sacred  War. 
(Paus.  x.  3.  § I.)  It  was  never  rebuilt.  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Sulla  (c.  1G)  speaks  of  the  acropolis  of 
the  deserted  city,  which  he  describes  as  a stony 
height  surrounded  with  a precipice  and  separated 
from  Mu  Hedylium  only  by  the  river  Ass  us. 
(Leake,  A orthem  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  97,  195.) 

PARASOT1AS  (napoowwiar),  a town  of  Thes- 
saly in  the  district  Oetoca.  (Strah.  ix.  p.  434.) 

PARAVAEI  (nofoocuot,  Thuc.  ii.  80;  Rhianus, 
op.  Sieph.  B.  •.  p.).  au  Kpirot  tribe,  whose  territories, 
conterminous  with  those  of  the  Orcstac,  were  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aous  ( Iwisct),  from  which  they 
took  their  name.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  a body  of  them,  under  their  chief  Oroedus, 
joined  Cnemus  (Thor.  Lc.).  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander. Arrian  (A  nab.  i.  7),  describing  the  route  of 
Alexander  from  Eluniotis  {G  rerend  and  Tjereembd) 
to  Pelimueum  in  Thessaly,  which  stood  a little  to 
the  E.  of  Trikkola,  remarka  that  Alexander  passed  by 
the  highlands  of  Paravaea, — Ldzari  and  Smdlika, 
with  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  seat  of  this  tribe  must  bo  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  main  or  E.  branch  of  the  Aous,  and 
the  mountains  in  which  that  river  originates,  ex- 
tending from  the  Aoi  Sterna  or  Klisura,  as  far  S.  as 
the  borders  of  Tymphaoa  and  the  Molnsri,  and 
including  the  central  and  fertile  district  of  KonUza, 
with  the  N.  part  of  Zagbri.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 15—120,  195.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PARE'MBOLK  (nape^*^1?.  Mdet.  Brett,  p. 
188;  Pararobole,  It.  Ant.  p.  161;  It  Ilieros.  p. 
568)  was  a port  or  castle  (Castra,  Plin.  v.  9.  a.  10) 
on  the  l»order»  of  Aegypt  and  Acthiopia,  and  alter- 
nately attached  to  eitlier  kingdom.  Pamutal*  was 
situated  between  Syene  and  Taphis,  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Nile,  lat.  23^  40'  N.  In  Roman  times  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  and  was  usually  occupied  by 
a legion.  On  the  recession  of  the  Roman  boundary 
in  Diocletian's  reign,  I’arembole  was  handed  over  to 
tin?  Nubae,  and  was  frequently  assailed  by  the 
Bleinmyes  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
(Procop.  B.  Pert.  i.  19.)  The  ruins  of  its  temples 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  village  of  Debot  or  Debou. 
From  the  square  enclosure  of  brick  found  there  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a penal  settlement  for 
criminals  as  well  as  a regular  station  far  soldiers. 
(Rfe'elHn.  Mon.  del  Cub to,  p.  189.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PARE'NTIUM  (Jlapttrrtov:  Paremo),  a city  of 
1st  Ha,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Pola.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 27;  I tin.  A nt.  p.  271;  Tab.  Pent;  Anon.  Kav. 
iv.  91.)  From  the  mention  of  the  name  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (».  r.)  it  is  probable  that  it 
existed  as  an  Lttrian  town  previous  to  the  Roman 
settlement  there.  Pliny  calls  it  an  " opptdum  civium 
Roman  orum,”  aud  it  would  seem  that  it  wa»  already 
one  of  tire  most  considerable  towns  in  the  province, 
though  it  did  not  then  enjoy  the  rank  of  a colony. 
But  wc  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently 
attained  this  rank  under  Trajan,  and  bore  the 
titles  of  CoJonia  Ulpia  Parentimn  (Orell.  Inzer. 
72,  3729;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  In  coinmoo 
with  the  other  cities  of  Istria,  Us  most  flourishing 
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period  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  modern  city  of  Parenzo  is  a small  place,  but 
retains  its  episcopal  see,  which  dates  from  a very 
early  period.  [E.  H . B] 

PAKGYETAE  (nofryvfjroi),  a tribe  who,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  (vi  18.  §3),  occnpied  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Paxopamiaus  ( Hindu  Ktitb).  There 
cun  be  little  doubt  that  they  lived  along  what  are 
now  called  the  Solitndn  Kofi,  a great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  nearly  SW.  from  Cabal  parallel 
with  the  Panjdb.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  orthography  of  their  name  ; and  it  teems 
most  probable  that  the  real  form  is  Pareyetae  or 
Paryetae,  which  is  also  given  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
name  of  another  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropa- 
inutu.  Both  probably  derive  their  name  from  tbo 
Sanscrit  Parvata,  which  means  mountains.  [V.] 
PARTDION.  [Pajtdiok] 

PAK1ENNA  (Ilo^ifiva),  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  was  probably  situated  on 
the  river  Waag,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Borin  or 
F(dk  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29.)  [L.S.] 

PARIETINUM,  a town  of  the  Celtiherians  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensia,  identified  by  some  with  & 
Clemente.  {I: in.  Ant  p.  447).  [T.  II.  D.] 

PAR1N  (ndpir,  Isidor.  Man*.  Parih.  c.  17,  ed. 
MtUler),  a town  mentioned  by  Isidore*  of  Charax  in 
Drangiana,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Zarangiana.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  Modern  Para;  M tiller,  however,  thinks  it  is 
the  same  as  Baktma.  TV.J 

PAR1SI  ((lo^irei,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §17),  a British 
tribe  dwelling  an  the  NE.  coast  of  Britannia  Romans, 
and  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Abus  (//umAer),  con- 
sequently in  the  Bast  Ruling  of  Yorkshire.  Their 
chief  town  was  Petuaria  (flerouapta,  Ptol.  L c.\ 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Praetoriuin 
of  the  Itinerary  (pp.  4G4,  466),  and  whence  there 
was  a road  through  Eboracnm  ( York}  to  the  Ro- 
man Wall.  Respecting  the  site  uf  Petuaria  there 
have  been  many  conjectures,  and  it  has  been  va- 
riously identified  with  Bcreriey,  Burgh,  Auldhy, 
Ac.  [T.  H.  D.J 

PARI’SII.  [Lutria.1 

PARIliM  (IlifHuv:  Kth.  Ilapiardr),  a coast- ’.own 
of  Mysia,  on  tho  Hellespont,  on  the  west  of  Priapus, 
in  the  district  called  Adrasteia,  from  an  ancient  town 
which  once  existed  in  it  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  588).  Pliny, 
(v.  40)  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  Homer  applied 
the  name  of  Adncdria  to  Pariiun,  aud  the  only  truth 
that  seems  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  his  assertion  is  that 
a town  Adrasteia  did  at  one  time  exist  between  Pri- 
apus and  Parinm,  and  that  on  the  destruction  of 
Adrasteia  all  the  building  materials  were  transferred 
to  Parinm.  According  to  Strata,  Pari  uni  was  a 
colony  of  Milesians,  Erytbraeans,  and  Parians  ; while 
Pausanias  (ix.  27.  § 1)  calls  it  simply  a colony  of 
Ervthrae.  According  to  the  common  traditions,  it 
had  received  its  name  from  Pari  us,  a son  of  Jason. 
(Eostatb.  ad Uom.  Od.  v.  125,  ad  Dion.  Per.  517  ; 
Stcpb.  B.  t.  it.) 

Tbe  harbour  of  Parium  was  larger  and  better 
than  that  of  tin  neighbouring  Priapus  ; whence  the 
latter  place  decayed,  while  the  prosperity  of  the  for- 
mer increased.  In  the  time  cf  Augustus,  Parium 
became  a Roman  colony,  as  is  attested  by  coins  and 
inscriptions.  It  contained  an  altar  constructed  of  the 
stones  of  an  oracular  temple  at  Adrasteia  which  had 
been  removed  to  Parium  ; and  this  altar,  tbe  work  of 
Uermocreon,  is  described  as  very  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  beauty.  Strata  and  Pliny  (viu 
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2)  mention,  as  a curiosity,  that  there  existed  at  Pu- 
riutn  a family  called  the  Ophiogenes  ('OQioytvus'), 
the  members  of  which,  like  the  Libyan  Psylli,  had  it 
in  their  power  to  cure  the  bite  of  a snake  by  merely 
touching  the  person  that  had  been  bitten.  Pariuin 
is  also  mentioned  in  Herod.  ▼.  117;  Xenoph.  A nab. 
vii.  2.  § 7, 3.  § 16;  Pto).  v.  2.  § 2 ; Appiun,  Mithrid. 
76  ; Mela,  L 19  ; Polyacn.  vi.  24.  The  present 
town  occupying  the  site  of  Purium  bears  the  name  of 
Kemer  or  Kamarea , and  contains  a few  ancient  re- 
mains. The  walls  fronting  the  sea  still  remain,  and 
are  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  marble,  without 
mortar.  There  are  also  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  reser- 
voirs for  water,  and  the  fallen  architraves  of  a por- 
tico. The  modern  name  Kamarea  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  some  ancient  subterraneous  buildings 
(ira/idpeu)  which  still  exist  in  the  place.  (Walpole, 
Turkey,  p.  88  ; Sesti'ni,  Awn.  Vet.  p.  73.)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  PARI  CM. 

PARMA  (Tlip/xa:  Eth,  Parmensis:  Parma),  a 
city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Vm  Aemilia, 
at  the  distance  of  19  M.  P.  from  Kegitim  Lepidum, 
and  40  from  Placentia.  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  286.)  It  was 
about  15  miles  distant  from  Uie  Pod  us,  on  the 
banks  of  a small  stream  called  the  Parma,  from 
which  it  probably  derived  its  name;  and  about  6 
miles  from  the  more  considerable  Taras  or  Taro. 
We  find  no  mention  of  the  uamo  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony,  though  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  there  already  existed  a Gaulish  town  or 
village  on  the  spot : but  in  b.  a 183,  after  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Boii,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Via  Aemilia,  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
strengthen  their  footing  in  this  part  of  Gaul  by 
founding  the  colonies  of  Mutina  and  Parma,  along 
the  line  of  the  newly  opened  highway,  which,  in 
connection  with  the  two  previously  existing  colonies 
of  Bononia  and  Placentia,  formed  a continuous  chain 
of  Roman  towns,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  Parma  was  a “ colonia  civinm,”  its 
settler*  retaining  their  privileges  as  Roman  citizens  ; 
it  received  in  the  first  instance  2000  colonists,  each 
of  whom  obtained  8 jugera  of  land  for  his  allotment. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  Wo  hear  little  of  I’arma  for  some 
time  after  this:  it  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  b.c. 
176,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  C.  Clau- 
dius (Id.  xli.  17);  but  appears  to  have  suffered 
little  from  the  wars  with  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians ; 
and  hence  rose  with  rapidity  to  be  a flourishing  and 
prosperous  town.  But  its  name  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  it  sustained  a severe  blow,  having  in  n.  c.  43 
taken  a prominent  part  in  favour  of  the  senatorial 
party  against  M.  Antony,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  taken  by  that  general,  and  plundered  in  the 
most  unsparing  manner  by  his  troops.  (Cic.  ad. 
Earn.  x.  33,  xi.  13,  a.,  xii.  5,  PhiL  xiv.  3,  4.)  Cicero 
still  calls  it  on  this  occasion  a Colonia,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  still  retained  that  rank;  but 
tinder  Augustus  it  received  » fresh  colony,  from 
which  it  derived  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta, 
which  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscriptions.  (Grater, 
Inaci\  p.  492.  5 ; Zumpt,  do  Colon,  p.  354.)  Pliny 
also  styles  it  a Colonia,  and  there  sceuis  no  doubt 
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that  it  continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  be,  us 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  this  populous  and  flourishing  part  of  Italy. 
fPlin.  iii.  15.  s.  20  ; Strab.  v.  p.  216 ; Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 46 ; Phlegon,  Macrob.  1.)  But  its  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history:  a proof  perhaps  of  the 
tranquillity  that  it  enjoyed.  Its  territory  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  which 
according  to  Martial  was  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Apulia.  (Martial,  xiv.  155;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §3.) 
In  a.  d.  377,  a colony  of  Goths  was  settled  by  order 
of  Gratian  in  the  territory  of  l’arma,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  districts  (Ammian.  xxxi.  9.  § 4), — a 
proof  that  they  were  already  suffering  from  a decay 
of  the  population  ; and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not 
escape  the  general  devastation  of  the  province  of 
Aemilia  by  Attila.  But  it  survived  these  calamities : 
it  still  bears  a part  as  an  important  town  during  the 
wars  of  Nurses  with  the  Goths  and  their  allies,  and 
is  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Aemilia  after  the  Lombard  conquest. 
(Agath.  B.  G.  i.  14  — 17;  P.Dia c.IIisL  Lang.  ii.  18.) 
It  retained  its  consideration  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  still  a populous  and  flourishing  place 
with  above  30,000  inhabitants,  bat  has  no  remains 
of  antiquity,  except  a few  inscriptions. 

The  Roman  poet  Cassius  Parmensis  would  appear 
from  his  name  to  have  been  a native  of  1’anna, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  testimony  to  tliis  effect. 

The  Itinerary  (p.  284)  mentions  a line  of  cross- 
road which  proceeded  from  Parma  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Luca  : this  most  have  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Parma,  or  the  adjoining  one  of  the  Tarns,  as 
far  as  the  main  ridge,  and  and  thence  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  to  Luna.  This  passage, 
though  little  frequented  in  modern  times,  is  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  natural  communication  across 
this  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  in  all  probability 
that  followed  by  Hannibal  on  his  advance  into 
Etruria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PARMAECAMPI  (napfiaiKOfixoi),  a tribe  of 
Southern  Germany,  on  the  east  of  Mount  Abnoba 
and  the  Danube;  they  probably  occupied  the  dis- 
trict about  the  town  of  Cham  in  Bavaria.  (Ptol.  it 
11.  §24.)  [L.S.] 

PARNASSUS  (flapraoWj)  a town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
HhIvs,  and  on  or  near  a hill,  to  which  it  owed  its 
name,  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and  Arcbelais, 
about  63  miles  west  of  the  latter  town.  (Polyb 
xxv.  4 ; It.  Ant.  pp.  144, 206 ; IL  Uierot . p.  576 
Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  255.)  [L.  S.] 

PARNASSUS  MONS.  [Delphi.] 

PARNES.  [Attica,  p.  321,  seq.j 
PARNON.  [Laconia,  p.  109.] 
PAROKCOTOLIS  (napoucdwoAi?,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
§ 30),  a town  of  Sintice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  right 
of  the  river  Strymon.  Aigrita , on  the  road  from 
Salon  iki  to  Seres,  was  cither  Tristolus  (Tphrro- 
Aor,  Ptol.  L c.)  or  Paruccopolis,  for  these  are  the 
only  two  towns  besides  Hcracleia  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  Sintice.  If  Aigrita  be  assigned  to  Tii- 
stolua,  Paroecopolia  will  be  represented  by  Skaftacha, 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  former  town.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAROLISSUM  (riapdAicrooK,  or  Hop6\toaort 
Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 6 ; Parolissos,  Tab.  Pent ; cf.  Orelli, 
Inacr.  No.  3433),  a municipal  town  of  Dacia,  seated 
at  the  termination  of  the  Roman  rood  towards  the 
N.  According  to  Marsili  (ii.  p.  85),  Aficaza  , ac- 
cording to  Manncrt  (iv.  p.  216),  on  the  Morosely 
n n 4 
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above  Weissenburg;  according  to  Reichard,  Nagy- 

Banja.  [T.  H-  D.] 

PABOPAMISADAE  ( napoxapurdbai  or  Tlapo- 
wavurdBai,  Strab.  xri.  p.  691,  &c.  ; Diod.  xvii.  82  ; 
Arrian,  A nab.  v.  3 ; Ptol.  vi.  18  ; Paropamisii, 
Mela,  i.  2.  § 5),  the  collective  name  of  a number  of 
email  tribes  who  lived  along  the  spurs  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Paropamisus  {Hindu  Kt'uJi),  and  chiefly 
along  its  southern  and  eastern  sides.  The  dia- 
trict  they  inhabited,  which  was  called  generally 
ri  napowa/xurdSw  x&P*  (Arrian,  A nab.  ▼.  3).  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ariana,  on  the  N.  by  Bac- 
triana,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus  and  Panjdb,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Araehosia.  It  comprehended  therefore 
the  whole  of  Cabulistan,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  Afghanistan.  The  two  principal  rivers  of  this 
district  were  the  Dargainenes  (now  Oort)  and  Co- 
en (C&bui  river).  The  population  appears  to 
ve  been  a free  independent  mountain  race,  who 
never  till  the  time  of  Alexander  had  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  a foreign  ruler.  During  the  Persian 
dominion  of  Asia,  as  the  Paropamisadae  are  not 
mentioned,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  remained 
unsubdued.  Tbeir  chief  tribes  were  the  Bolitae 
(perhaps  Cabolitae,  the  inhabitants  of  Cabal),  the 
Ambautae,  Parsii,  and  Paryetae  or  Pargyetae 
(PtoL  vi.  18.  § 3).  Their  chief  towns  were  Orto- 
spannm  ( Cdbul ),  Alexandreia  (perhaps  Bamidn), 
Gau&aca,  and  Capissa  or  Caphusa.  The  valleys 
between  the  mountains,  though  exposed  to  great 
cold  during  the  winter,  were  very  fertile.  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  725  ; Curt.  vii.  3.  § 15.)  [V.] 

PAROPAMISUS  (d  riapowd/iifl-oj,  Strab.  xv. 
p.  689  ; napowdvKTos,  Ptol  vi.  11.  § 17  ; rtapaird- 
puros,  Arrian,  A nab.  v.  4.  § *5  ; Uapowdpurao s, 
Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Paropamisus,  Mela,  i.  15.  § 2;  Plin. 
vi.  1 7.  s.  20),  a great  chain  of  mountains  extending 
from  about  67°  E.  long,  to  73°  E.  long.,  and  along 
35°  N.  lat,  and  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Western  Caucasus  and  the  still  more  eastern 
Imaus  or  Himalaya.  Their  general  modem  name 
is  Hindu  Kush,  but  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  have  their  own  titles  : thus  the  great  moun- 
tains W.  of  Cabal  are  now  called  K oh- i- Baba,  and 
those  again  N.  of  the  Cobul  river  in  tho  direction 
of  JtlialaMd  bear  the  title  of  Nishadha. 

The  altitude  of  these  mountains,  though  not  so 
great  as  that  of  tho  Himalaya,  varies  from  15,000 
to  18,000  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  w hence 
the  Greeks  obtained  the  name  whereby  they  have 
recorded  these  mountains,  or  which  is  the  best 
orthography  to  adopt  Yet  it  seems  not  unlikely 
tliat  Ptolemy  is  the  most  correct  and  that  in  tho 
Greek  Paropanisus  we  have  some  traces  of  the  San- 
scrit Nuhadha. 

The  ancient  writers  are  by  no  means  clear  in 
their  accounts  of  these  mountains,  and  there  is  a 
perpetual  confusion  between  the  Taurus  and  the 
Caucasus.  The  reason  of  this  no  doubt  is,  that, 
till  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion  they  were 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  then 
the  officers  who  described  different  portions  of  this 
celebrated  expedition  sometimes  considered  the  In- 
dian chuin  as  a continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  Strabo,  in  one 
place,  states  that  the  Macedonians  called  all  the 
mountains  beyond  Ariana  eastward,  Caucasus,  but 
that  among  the  barbarous  people  they  bore  severally 
the  names  of  Paropamisus,  Etnodus,  and  Imaus 
(xi.  p.  511);  in  another,  he  appears  to  consider  the 
range  which  bounded  India  on  the  north  to  be  the 
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extreme  end  of  Taurus,  which  extended  to  the 
Eastern  Sea  (xv.  p.  689).  Arrian  appears  to  have 
thought  that  Taurus  ought  to  hare  been  the  true 
name  of  these,  as  he  considers  this  great  chain  to 
extend  across  the  whole  of  Asia  from  M.  Mycaie, 
which  is  opposite  to  Samos.  (.-1  nab.  v.  5.)  But 
he  adds,  that  it  was  named  Caucasus  by  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers  to  gratify  Alexander,  as  though,  in 
passing  into  Sogdiana  through  Bactriana,  he  had 
crossed  the  Caucasus.  Under  the  double  name  ot 
Taurus  and  Caucasus,  he  states  his  belief  that  this 
chain  is  the  watershed  of  all  the  great  rivers  of 
Asia.  ( L e.)  Again,  in  another  place,  he  coincides 
with  the  description  in  Strabo,  ami  asserts  that  the 
Indian  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  &c.,  are 
local  titles  of  the  extended  chain  of  the  Taurus. 
(Ind.  2.)  Other  ancient  authors  agree  more  or 
less  with  these  determinations  : thus  Mela  gives 
the  whole  central  chain  from  E.  to  W.  the  name  of 
Taurus  (i.  15,  iii.  7);  Cortius  calls  it  Caucasus 
(vii.  3.  § 19,  viii.  9.  § 3) ; Pliny,  enumerating  the 
several  groups  from  E.  to  W.,  gives  the  name  of 
Caucasus  to  that  portion  W.  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
which  connects  the  chain  with  the  Caucasus  and 
Taurus  of  Western  Asia  (vi.  17.  s.  21);  Ptolemy 
appears  to  have  considered  the  Paropamisus  part 
of  the  Caucasus  (vi.  18.  § 1);  lastly,  Polybius, 
speaking  of  the  Ox  us,  states  tliat  it  derived  its 
waters  from  tbe  Caucasus  (x.  46,  xi.  32).  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  present  name  of  Hindu 
Kush  is  derived  from  Indie  us  Caucasus.  [V.j 
PARO'PUS  (Tldpetwos:  Eth.  Paropinus),  a town 
of  Sicily  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  24)  during  the 
First  Punic  War,  in  a manner  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate its  site  between  Panormus  and  Thermae  (7Vr- 
rowi).  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  geographers 
except  Pliny,  who  mentions  it  in  his  list  of  the 
stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  14); 
and  in  another  parage  (lb.  § 92)  speaks  of  the 
island  of  Ustica  as  lying  M contra  Puropinoa.”  This 
is  all  the  clue  we  have  to  its  position,  and  its  exact 
site  cannot  therefore  be  determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PAROREATAE.  [Elis,  p.  818,  a.] 
PAROREIA.  [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.} 
PARORE1A  (Tlcipwfjtia),  a city  of  Thrace  on  the 
borders  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  xxxix.  27,  xlii.  51),  is 
called  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  a city  of  Macedonia. 
Its  inhabitants  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s. 
17)  under  the  name  of  Paroraei. 

PARORIOS.  [Phrygia.  1 
PAROS  or  PARUS  (ndpor  ; Eth.  Tldpios  : 
Paro),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades,  lies  west  of  Naxos,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a channel  about  6 miles 
wide.  It  was  said  to  havo  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Cretans  and  Arcadians,  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Pams,  a son  of  the  Arcadian  Parrhasius. 
(Callimuch.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  was  also  re- 
ported to  have  borne  the  names  of  Pactia,  Deme- 
trias,  Zucynthus,  Hvletba,  Minoa,  and  Cabarnis. 
(Nicanor,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  was  colonised  by 
tho  Ionia  ns,  and  became  ut  an  early  period  so  pros- 
perous as  to  send  colonies  to  Th:ums  (Thuc.  iv. 
104;  Strub.  x.  p.  487),  to  Poriuin  on  the  Propontis 
(Strab.  L c.),  and  to  Phams  on  the  Illyrian  coast. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiades  in  vain  endeavoured  to  subjugate  the 
island.  (Herod,  vii.  133,  seq. ; Ephorus,  ap.  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.)  The  Parians  did  not  take  {art  in  tbe  battle 
of  Salamis,  but  kept  aloof  at  Cytlinus,  watching 
the  course  of  events.  (Herod,  viii.  67.)  They  es- 
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caped,  however,  punishment,  by  giving  larg«  bribes 
to  Themistocles.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  Along  with 
tire  other  islands  in  the  Aegnean,  Paros  shortly  after- 
wards became  subject  to  Athens,  and,  according  to 
an  inscription,  paid  the  imperial  city  the  yearly 
tribute  of  19,440  drachmas.  (Frans,  Elenu  Epigr. 
Gr.  No.  49.)  Paros  subsequently  shared  the  fate 
of  the  other  Cyclades ; and  there  is  nothing  further 
in  its  history  to  reqnire  special  mention.  The  poet 
Archilochus  was  a native  of  Paros. 

The  island  consists  of  a single  round  mountain, 
sloping  evenly  to  a maritime  plain  which  surrounds 
the  mountain  on  every  side.  It  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  white  marble,  which  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
was  reckoned  only  second  to  that  of  Mt.  Pentelicos. 
The  best  kind  was  called  A ido$  Xvxjrfnff,  Au^vedr, 
or  AiVyJoj.  (Athen.  v,  p.  205;  Plin.xxxvi.  5.  s.  14: 
DiotL  ii.  52.)  The  quarries  were  chiefly  in  Mt. 
Marpesea.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.  Mapinjo <ra ; Marpessia 
cautes,  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  471.)  The  Parian  figs  were 
also  celebrated.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  76.)  According  to 
Scylax  (p.  22)  Paros  possessed  two  harbours.  Its 
chief  city,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island, 
was  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  now  called  Pa- 
roikia,  and  contains  several  ancient  remains.  On 
a small  hill  SE.  of  the  city  Ross  discovered  in 
the  walls  of  a house  the  inscription 
K apro^nSpov,  and  close  by  some  ancient  ruins. 
This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Miltiades,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  temple  was  outside  the 
city  and  stood  upon  a lull.  (Herod,  vi.  134.) 
Paros  bad  in  1 835  only  5300  inhabitants.  (Thiersch, 
Ueber  Paroa  und  Pa  ruche  Inschriflen,  in  the  Ab- 
handL  der  Bayrischen  A had.  of  1834,  p.  583,  &c.; 
Ross,  Rcieen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i p.  44  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iii.  p.  85,  Ac.) 


coin  or  PAROS. 

PARRHA'SIA,  PARRHA'SIL  [Arcadia, 

р.  192,  b.] 

PARSICI  MONTES,  a small  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  western  part  of  Gedrosia,  beyond  the  river 
Arab  res.  Forbiger  has  conjectured  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  present  Btukurd  Mta.  Connected 
doubtless  with  these  mountains,  and  in  the  same 
district  was  th©  Parsfa  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  § 5), 
which  he  calls  a metropolis,  an  opinion  in  which 
Marcian  assents  (c.  24,  ed.  M tiller),  and  another 
tribe  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  Parsirae  or  Pareidae 
(vi.  21.  § 4).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  are 
the  same  people  whom  Arrian  calls  Pasirae  (Ind. 

с.  26)  and  Pliny  Pasires  (vi.  23.  s.  26).  [V.] 

PAKTHALIS  (Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  the  name 

given  by  Pliny  to  the  palace  of  the  rulers  of  tho 
Calingae,  who  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
The  last  edition  of  Pliny  by  Sillig  reads  Protalis 
for  the  older  form,  Parthalfa.  [V.] 

PARTHANUM,  a town  in  Rhactis,  on  the  road 
from  Lauroacum  to  Veldidoua,  where,  according  to 
the  Notilia  Imperii  (in  which  it  fa  called  Parro- 
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dunum),  the  first  Rhaetian  cohort  was  stationed. 
{Bin.  Ant,  pp.  257,  275.)  Its  site  fa  generally 
identified  with  the  modern  Pnrtenkirehen.  [US.] 
PARTHE'NI  PAItTHI'NI  (Ilapfcyrof,  HapOo'ol, 
XlaptRvoi,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326  ; Appian,  lUyr,  1 ; 
Dion  Cuss.  xli.  49;  Cic.  *r»  Pu.  40;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  3.  § 11;  Plin.  iii.  26),  a people  of  Grecian  Illy- 
ricum,  who  may  be  placed  to  the  N.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Epidamnus,  and,  consequently,  next  to 
the  Taulantii.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  war  with  Illy  ricum,  b.c.  229,  but  as 
friends  rather  than  foes  of  the  Romans,  having 
submitted  at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  (Polyb. 
ii.  11;  Liv.  xxix.  12.)  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  they  appear  to  have  been  added  to 
the  dominions  of  Pleuratus,  an  Illyrian  prince  allied 
to  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  xviii  30;  Liv.  xxx.  34, 
xliv.  30.)  Their  principal  town  was  Parthus 
(n dpdos,  Steph.  B.  a.  ».),  which  was  taken  by 
Caesar  in  the  course  of  hfa  campaign  with  Pom- 
peius.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  41.)  In  Leake’s  map  the 
site  fa  marked  at  A rd/tenitza  ( ?).  The  double-lulled 
Dimall um,  the  strongest  among  the  Illyrian  places, 
with  two  citadels  on  two  heights,  connected  by  a 
wall  (Polyb.  iii.  18,  vii.  9),  was  within  their  terri- 
tory. There  fa  no  indication,  however,  of  its  precise 
situation,  which  was  probably  between  Lias  us  and 
Epidamnus.  Of  Eugesium  and  Baroulum,  two 
other  fortresses  noticed  by  Livy  (xxix.  12),  nothing 
farther  fa  known.  [E.B.  J-3 

PARTHE'NLAS.  [Harptna.] 

PARTHE'NIUM  (rb  TtapBtonov  flpor),  a moun- 
tain on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Argoiis,  across 
which  there  was  an  important  pass  leading  from 
Argos  to  Tegea.  (Sec  VoL  I.  pp.  201,  202.] 
(Pans.  viii.  6.  § 4;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  376,  389;  Po- 
lyb. iv.  23;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10.)  It 
was  sacred  to  Pan;  and  it  was  upon  this  mountain 
that  the  courier  Pheidippides  said  that  he  had  had 
an  interview  with  Pan  on  returning  from  Sparta, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  ask  assistance  for  tbo 
Athenians  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
(Herod,  vl.  105 ; Pans.  i.  28.  § 4,  viii.  54.  § 6.) 
The  pass  is  still  called  Parthcni , but  the  whole 
mountain  bears  the  name  of  Rvino.  It  is  3993 
feet  in  height.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  seq. ; 
Felopormcsiaca.  p.  203.) 

PARTflE'NIUM  (nopfleViov),  a town  in  Mysia, 
in  the  south  of  Pergamum.  (Xenopb.  A nab.  vii.  8. 
§§  15, 21 ; Plin.  ▼.  33.)  Its  exact  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

PARTUE’NIUM  MARE  (n^femckr  WAceyor, 
Greg.  Naz.  Or.  xix.),  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mare 
Internum,  between  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  (Amin. 
Mure.  xiv.  8.  § 10:  from  which  writer  it  also  ap- 
pears that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Issiac  Sea  — 
“ a vespera  (Aegyptus)  lssiuco  dfajungitur  man, 
nod  quidam  nominavere  Partbenium,’’  xxii.  15. 
2.)  [T.H  D.] 

PARTHE'NIUS  (napteVior),  the  most  important 
river  in  the  west  of  Paphlagonfa.  It  owes  its  Greek 
name  probably  to  a similarity  in  the  sound  of  its 
native  appellation,  which  fa  still  Bartan-Su  or  Bar- 
line ; though  Greek  authors  fabled  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Artemis  loved  to  bathe 
in  its  waters  (Scymn.  226,  folL)  or  to  hunt  on  its 
banks,  or  from  the  purity  of  its  waters.  The 
river  has  its  sources  ou  mount  Olgassys,  and  in  its 
north-western  course  formed  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagonfa  and  Bithynia.  It  eraptiw  itself  into 
the  Euxine  about  90  stadia  west  of  Amos  Iris.  (Hum. 
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Jl.  ii.  854  ; Ho*.  Thcng.  344 ; Herod,  ii.  104;  Xenoph. 
Anab.  v.  6.  § 9,  vi.  2.  § 1 ; Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  Ptol. 
▼.  1.  § 7;  Arrian.  Peripl.  p.  14;  Stepb.  B.  s.  v.t  who 
erroneously  states  that  the  river  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Ainastris;  Ov.  Ex  Pont.  iv. 
10.  49;  Amm.  Min,  xxii.  9.)  [L.  8.] 

PABTHE'NOPE.  [Nbatolib.] 

PA'BTHIA  (rf  XlapOvala,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  514. 515, 
&c. ; v UapdvriiAi,  Polyb.  x.  28 ; Steph.  B.s.  v. ; Curt-v. 
12;  TlapBlu,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 1;  Parthia,  Plin.  vi.  15.  a. 
1 6),  originally  a small  district  of  Western  Asia,  shut 
In  on  all  sides  by  either  mountains  or  deserts.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Media  Atropatcne,  on  the  N. 
by  Hyrcania,  on  the  E.  by  Ariana  and  M.  Masdo- 
ranus,  and  on  the  S.  by  Carman ia  Deserta,  M.  Para- 
choathms,  and  Persia.  It  comprehended,  therefore, 
the  southern  part  of  Khordsan,  almost  all  Kohistan, 
and  some  portion  of  the  great  Salt  Desert.  It  was 
for  the  most  part  a mountainous  and  rugged  district 
The  principal  mountains  were  the  Labus  or  Labutas 
( probably  part  of  the  great  range  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Elburz  Alts.),  the  Parachoathras  (or 
El  wend),  and  the  Masdoranus.  The  few  rivers 
which  it  possessed  were  little  more  than  mountain 
streams,  liable  to  violent  and  Budden  floods  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  but  nearly  dry  during  the 
summer:  the  only  names  which  have  been  recorded 
of  these  streams  are,  the  Zioberis  or  Stiboetes,  the 
Rhidagus,  and  the  Choatres.  The  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  land  were  into  Camiseue,  on  the  north ; 
Parthyene,  to  the  SW.  of  Camisene,  extending  along 
the  edge  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian 
Gates,  a district  which  some  have  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  seat  of  the  population,  and  that 
from  which  the  whole  country  derived  its  name; 
Choorenc,  the  western  portion  of  the  land,  and  for 
the  most  part  a fruitful  valley  along  the  frontiers  of 
Media;  Apavurctene,  to  the  S.;  and  Tahiene,  along 
the  borders  of  Carman  ia  Desert  a.  There  were  no 
great  towns  in  Parthia,  properly  bo  called,  but  his- 
tory lias  preserved  the  names  of  a few  which  played 
an  important  part  at  different  periods:  of  these,  the 
best  known  were  Uecatompolis,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Partitions,  and  the  royal  residence  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidae,  And  Apaineia  Hhagiana. 

Little  is  known  of  Parthian  history  at  an  early 
period;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  subject  to  the 
great  empire  of  Persia,  and  subsequently  to  the  first 
successors  of  Alexander,  till  the  first  Arsaces  threw 
off  the  Syro-&Iaccdonian  rule,  and  established  a 
native  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  u.  c.  256. 
From  this  period  it  grew  rapidly  more  powerful,  till, 
on  the  final  decay  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae, 
the  Arsacidan  dynasty  possessed  the  rule  of  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Asia.  Their  long  wars  with 
the  Romans  are  well  known:  no  Eastern  race  was 
able  to  mako  so  effectual  a resistance  to  the  advauce 
of  the  Roman  arms,  or  vindicated  with  more  con- 
stancy and  determination  their  natural  freedom. 
The  overthrow  of  Crassus,  n.  c.  53,  showed  what 
even  the  undisciplined  Parthian  troops  could  do 
when  fighting  for  freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  21.) 
Subsequent  to  this,  the  Romans  were  occasionally 
successful  Thus,  iu  a.  d.  34,  Yonones  was  sent  as 
a hostage  to  Rome  (Tacit.  AnnaL  ll  1);  and 
finally  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  sub- 
dued, successively,  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  by  An- 
toninus, and  Caracalla,  till,  at  length,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Sassanian,  or  native  dynasty  of  Persia,  under 
the  command  of  Artaxcrxea  I.  put  an  end  to  tho 
house  of  Arsaccs  (a.  i>.  226).  Subsequent  to  this 
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period  there  is  a constant  confusion  in  ancient 
authors  between  Persians  and  Forth ians.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Parthian  kings  is  given  at  length  in  the 
Diet,  of  Biog.  Vol.  I.  p.  355,  seq. 

The  inhabitants  of  Parthia  were  called  Parthyaci 
(riapfoaloi,  Polyb.  x.  31 : Strab.  xi.  p.  509  ; Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  21 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 41)  or  Parthi  (TldpOot, 
Herod,  iii.  93;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524;  Plin.  vi.  25.  s.  28; 
Atnin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  and  were,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Indo- Ger- 
manic family  of  nations.  Their  own  tradition  (if, 
indeed,  faithfully  reported)  was  that  they  came  out 
of  Scythia  — for  they  were  wont  to  say  that  Parthian 
meant  exile  in  the  Scythian  tongue.  (Justin,  xli.  1.) 
Herodotus,  too,  classes  them  with  the  people  of 
Chorasmia  and  Sogdiana  (iii.  39,  vii.  66);  and  Strabo 
admits  that  their  manners  resembled  those  of  ths 
Scythians  (xi.  p.  515).  On  the  other  hand,  modern 
research  has  demonstrated  their  direct  connection  with 
the  Iranian  tribes;  their  name  is  found  in  the  Zend 
to  be  Purdu,  in  tire  Sanscrit  Parada.  (Benfey, 
Review  of  Wilson's  Ariana , Berl.  Jabrb.  1842,  No. 
107.)  According  to  Strabo,  who  quotes  Posidonius  as 
bis  authority,  the  Parthians  were  governed  by  a double 
council,  composed  of  the  nobles  or  relatives  of  the 
king  (according  as  the  reading  evytvmv  or  <rvy- 
ytvwv  be  adopted),  and  of  the  Mag  ions  (xi.  p.  515). 
As  a nation,  they  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  horse  and  for  their  use  of  the 
bow  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  15,  22;  Dionys.  1045;  Plut. 
Crass,  c.  24),  and  for  the  peculiar  art  which  they 
practised  in  shooting  with  the  bow  from  horseback 
when  retreating.  This  peculiarity  is  repeatedly 
noticed  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Georg,  iii  31 ; 
Horat.  Carm.  i.  19.  11,  ii.  13.  17;  Ovid,  Art  Am. 
i.  209.)  In  their  treatment  of  their  kings  and 
nobles  they  were  considered  to  carry  their  adula- 
tion even  beyond  the  usual  Oriental  excess.  (Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  21 1 ; Martial,  Epigr.  x.  72, 1 — 5.)  [V.l 
PAKTfll'NL  [Paktheni.] 

PARTHUM  (n ipBov  or  n dpOosf  Appian,  Pun. 
viii.  39),  a town  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zamn.  [T.  II.  D.J 

PARTHUS,  in  lllyricum.  [Partiikmi.] 
PARUS.  [Pauos.] 

PARUTAE  (n apvtnat,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  § 8),  a tribe 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  tho  outskirts  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus  in  Ariana.  It  is  probable  that  these  people 
derive  their  name  from  Die  Sanscrit  Parrata , mean 
ing  mountain  tribes.  [V."] 

PARYADRES  (napvdbpris,  TlapodOpn,  or  riapo- 
dpbrjs),  a range  of  lofty  and  ragged  mountains  in  tho 
north  of  PoDtus,  which  is  connected  with  Mount 
Taurus  and  Mount  Caucasus  (Strab.  xi.  p.  497, 
xii.  p.  548;  Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  9,  11).  It  commences 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Montes  Moschici, 
proceeds  in  a south-western  direction  round  Pontus, 
and  there  forms  the  frontier  between  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia.  A more  southern  branch  of  the  same 
mountain  is  the  Scoediscs.  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §§  5,9) 
describes  this  mountain  as  containing  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Araxes,  and  accordingly  includes 
within  its  range  Mount  Abus,  from  which  others 
moke  those  rivers  flow.  The  Pa  ry  ad  res  contains  the 
sources  of  only  small  rivers,  of  which  the  largest  is 
the  Absarus.  The  mountain  was  in  ancient  times 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  the  population  upon 
and  about  it  consisted  of  robbers  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548). 
Many  parts  of  the  mountain  are  extremely  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  whence  Mithridates  of  Pon- 
tus built  many  of  bis  treasure-houses  there,  and 
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when  pursued  bj  Pompey,  concealed  himself  in  its 
fastnesses.  In  a climatic  point  of  view  the  mountain 
divides  Pontus  into  two  distinct  regions  ; for  while 
the  north  side  is  stem  and  cold,  its  southern  side  is 
delightfully  warm.  Hence  the  ancients  called  the  j 
point  of  transition  in  a pass  between  Trapezus  and  i 
Satale,  the  Frigidarium.  The  modem  name  of  the  j 
mountain  is  generally  Kuttag . but  it  is  also  called  , 
Kara  BeL  (Tuuruefort,  Voyage  i.  lettre  18.  p. 
107.)  [L.  S.] 

PARYE'TAE.  [Paroyetae.] 

PASA'RGADAE  (naua/rydfia*),  according  to  He- 
rodotus, one  of  the  threo  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Persians  (i.  125);  according  to  other  writers,  a 
people  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Carmania  (Ptol. 
vi.  8.  § 12;  Dionys.  v.  1069).  The  probability  is, 
that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  Pasargadac  in 
Persia.  [V.] 

PASA'RGADAE  ( natrapyMai , Strab.  xv.  730), 
a great  city  of  the  early  Persians,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  on  the  small  river  Cyrus 
(now  Kur),  in  a plain  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
mountains.  It  contained,  according  to  Strabo,  a 
palace,  the  treasures,  and  other  memorials  of  the 
Persian  people,  and  though  not  so  magnificent  as 
Pcrsepoiis,  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people  for  its 
antiquity  (xv.  728).  In  another  place  the  same 
geographer  states  that  the  most  ancient  palace  was 
at  Pasargadae  ; and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  who  had  a regard  for  the  spot, 
as  that  on  which  he  finally  overthrew  Astyages  the 
Mede  (xv.  730).  It  is  by  the  notice  of  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus  in  Strabo  (I.  c.),  and  more  fully  in  Arrian 
(vi.  29),  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  identify  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pasargadae  with  the  modem  Murghdb. 
At  Murghdb  a building  lias  been  noticed  by  many 
modem  travellers,  and  especially  by  Morier  and  Kcr 
Porter,  which  corresponds  so  well  with  the  description 
in  ancient  authors  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  it  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  ; and  the  whole 
adjoining  plain  is  Btrewed  with  relics  of  the  once 
great  capital.  Among  other  monuments  still  re- 
maining is  a great  monolith,  on  which  is  a bas-relief, 
and  above  the  relief,  in  cuneiform  characters,  the 
words  “ I am  Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Achaemenian." 
The  same  inscription  is  found  repeated  on  other 
stones.  (Morier,  Travels,  L p.  30,  pi.  29  ; Ker 
Porter,  i.  p.  500;  Lassen,  Zeitschrift,  vi.  p.  152; 
Bumouf,  Memo  ire,  p.  169;  Ouseley,  Travels,  ii. 
pi.  49.)  The  name  of  the  place  is  found  in  differ- 
ent authors  differently  written.  Thus  Pliny  writes 
“ Passagarda  " (vi.  26.  s.  29),  Ptolemy  “ Pasar- 
gada  ” (vi.  4.  § 7).  Sir  W.  Ouseley  (I.  c.)  thinks 
that  the  original  name  was  Parsagarda,  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Persians,  on  the  analogy  Dabib-gci'd, 
Firuz-gerd,  Stc.  [V.] 

PAS1DA  (ria<n5o).  a small  port  on  the  coast 
of  Caramania,  mentioned  by  Marciau  ( Peripl . § 28). 
Forbiger  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  called  in 
some  editions  of  Ptolemy  Magida,  in  others,  Masin 
(tL  8.  § 7).  [V.] 

FAMNLM,  PASINUS.  [Lib™*!.] 

PAS1RA  (rd  llaatpd,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  25),  a place 
mentioned  by  Arrian  in  GedroBia,  as  touched  at  by 
Nearchus  in  bis  voyage.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  to  bo  considered  as  distinct  from  another  place 
he  has  mentioned  just  before,  Bagisara.  Kcmp- 
thornc  lias  identified  the  latter  with  a locality  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Arabah  or  Uormarah  bay, 
and  thinks  that  a large  fishing  village  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  may  be  that  called  by  Nearchus, 
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Pasira  The  inhabitants  were  called  Pasirae  or  Pa- 
si  rees.  Pliny  places  the  Pasirae  along  the  river 
Torn  heron  or  Tomerus  (vi.  25.  a.  27).  Nearchus, 
however,  makes  the  Tomerus  flow  at  a distance  of 
900  stadia  from  Pasira.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Rbagirana  of  Ptolemy  refers  to  Bagisaura  or  Pasira 
(vi.21.  §2).  [V.] 

PASITIGRIS.  [Tigris.] 

PASSALAE  (ricwrodAai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 15),  a 
tribe  in  India  extra  Gangem,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  linaus  and  the  M.  Bepyrrhua.  They 
must  therefore  have  occupied  some  of  the  mountain- 
valleys  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tibet.  Pliny  mentions 
them  also  (vi.  19.  s.  22  ^ [V.] 

PASSARON  (n atrcaossv),  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Molossi  in  Epeirua.  where  the  kings  and  as- 
sembled people  were  accustomed  to  take  mutual 
oaths,  the  one  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  the 
other  to  defend  the  kingdom.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  5.) 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Roman  praetor  L.  Ani- 
cius Gallus  in  b.  c.  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  26,  33,  34.) 
Its  site  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  apparently  on  the 
sea-coast,  as  Anna  Comnena  mentions  (vi.  5,  p. 
284,  ed.  Bonn)  a harbour  called  Passara  on  the 
coast  of  Epeirus.  If  this  place  is  the  same  as 
the  older  Passaron,  the  ruins  at  Phramisius , 
which  lie  inland  in  a SSVV.  direction  from  Io6n- 
nina,  cannot  be  those  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Molossi.  Those  rains  are  very  considerable, 
and  contain  among  other  things  a theatre  in  a very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
▼ol.  ir.  p.  81.) 

PATARA  (ndrapa  : Etk.  Tlarapcvs,  Patarensis 
or  Pataranus).  1.  A small  town  in  Cappadocia  or 
Armenia  Minor.  {Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A flourishing  maritime  and  commercial  city  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Lycia.  The  place  was  large, 
possessed  a good  harbour,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Patarus,  a son  of  Apollo.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  666 ; Stepb.  B.  s.  r.)  It  was  situated  at  a dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthua.  (Stadium.  Mar.  Mag.  § 219.) 
Patara  was  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  renown  was  in- 
ferior only  to  that  of  Delphi  ; and  the  god  is  often 
mentioned  with  the  surname  Pa  tare  us  (naropedr, 
Strab.  Lc.;  Lycoph.  920;  Horat.  CYirm.  iii.  4.  64; 
Stat,  Theb.  i.  696;  Ov.  Met.  i.  615;  Virg.  Am.  iv. 
143;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  15.)  Herodotus  (i.  182)  says 
that  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  delivered  by  a priestess 
only  during  a certain  period  of  the  year;  and  from 
Servius  (ad  Aen.  I c.)  we  learn  that  this  period 
was  the  six  winter  months.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  town  was  of  Phoenician  or  Semitic  origin; 
but  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  point,  it  seema 
certain  that  at  a later  period  it  received  Dorian 
settlers  from  Crete;  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  was 
certainly  Dorian.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  who  enlarged  the  city,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Arsiuoe,  but  that  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  its  ancient  name,  Patara.  The 
place  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Lycia,  as  by  Livy,  xxxiii.41,  xxxvii. 
1 5 — 17,  xxxviii.  39;  Polyb.  xxii.  26;  Cic.  p.  Place. 
32 ; Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  52, 8 1 , Mithr.  27 ; Plin.  ii.112, 
v.  28;  Ptol.  v.  3.  § 3,  vuL  17.  § 22;  Dionys.  Per. 
129,  507.  Patara  is  mentioned  among  the  Lycian 
bishoprics  in  the  Acts  of  Councils  (Uierocl.  p.  684), 
and  the  name  Patera  is  still  attached  to  its  nume- 
rous ruins.  These,  according  to  the  survey  of  Ccpt, 

| Beaufort,  are  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  a little  to 
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the  eastward  of  the  river  Xantbus,  and  consist  “ of  a 
theatre  excavated  in  the  northern  side  of  a small 
hill,  a ruined  temple  on  the  side  of  the  same  hill, 
and  a deep  circular  pit,  of  singular  appearance, 
which  may  have  been  the  seat  of  the  oracle.  The 
town  walls  surrounded  an  area  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; they  may  easily  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
situation  of  a castle  which  commanded  the  harbour, 
and  of  several  towers  which  flanked  the  walls.  On 
the  cutaide  of  the  walls  there  is  a multitude  of  stone 
sarcophagi,  most  of  them  bearing  inscriptions,  but 
ah  open  and  empty;  and  within  the  walls,  temples, 
altars,  pedestals,  and  fragments  of  sculpture  appear 
in  profusion,  but  ruined  and  mutilated.  The  situation 
of  the  harbour  is  still  apparent,  but  at  present  it  is 
a swamp,  choked  up  with  sand  and  bushes."  (Beau- 
fort, Karmania,  pp.  2,  6.)  The  theatre,  of  which 
a plan  is  given  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor  (p.  320), 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius ; its 
diameter  is  265  feet,  and  has  about  30  rows  of 
seats.  There  are  also  ruins  of  thermao,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  upon  them,  were  built  by 
Vespasian.  (Comp.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  Tour  in  Asia 
Min.  p.  222,  foil.;  Diseov.  in  Lgcia , p.  179,  foil.; 
Texier,  Descript,  de  V A tie  Min.,  which  contains 
nnmerous  representations  of  the  ancient  remains  of 
Patara;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in  lA/cia.  i. 
p.  31,  foil.)  [L.S.] 

PATAVISSA  (n arpovltraa,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 7, 
wrongly),  a small  town  of  Dacia,  endowed  by  the 
emperor  Severus  with  the  jus  coloniae.  (Ulpian, 
Dig.  i.  8.  9,  where  it  is  called  Patavicensium  vicus.) 
Variously  identified  with  Mar-Ujcar , or  with  Ptovis 
or  Toms , on  the  M arose h;  also  with  Bogatz  and  St. 
Kiraly.  on  a tributary  of  the  same  river.  [T.H.D.j 
PAT AVIUM  (n artuvior : Eth.  Patavinus:  Pa- 
dova),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Veoetia,  situated  on  the  river  Medoacus  ( lirenla ), 
about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  According  to  a 
tradition  recorded  by  Virgil,  and  universally  received 
in  antiquity,  it  was  founded  by  Antenor,  who  escaped 
thither  nfter  the  fall  of  Troy  ; and  Livy,  himself  a 
native  of  the  city,  confirms  this  tradition,  though  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Patavium,  but  de- 
scribes the  whole  nation  of  the  Veneti  as  having 
migrated  to  this  part  of  Italy  under  the  guidance 
of  Antenor.  He  identifies  them  with  the  Heneti,  who 
were  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a Paphlagonian  tribe. 
(Lhr.  i.  1 ; Virg.  Aen.  !.  247 ; Strab.  v.  p.  212  ; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 2 ; Solin.  2.  § 10.)  The  national 
affinities  of  the  Veneti  are  considered  elsewhere 
[Vksceti].  The  story  of  Antenor  may  safely  be 
rejected  as  mythical ; but  we  may  infer  from  the 
general  accordance  of  ancient  writers  that  Patavium 
itself  was  a Venetian  city,  and  apparently  from  an 
early  period  the  capital  nr  chief  place  of  the  nation. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  its  history, 
before  it  became  subject  to  Home,  and  we  know 
only  the  general  fact  that  it  was  at  an  early  period 
an  opulent  and  flourishing  city : Strabo  even  tells 
us  that  it  could  send  into  the  field  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  but  this  is  evidently  an  exaggeration, 
and  probably  refers  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Veneti,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  (Strab.  v. 
p.  213.)  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Veneti, 
there  seems  no  doubt  they  were  a people  far  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  neighbouring  Gauls, 
with  whom  they  were  on  terms  of  almost  continual 
hostility.  The  vigilance  rendered  necessary  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Gauls  stood  them  iu  stead  ou  occa- 
sion of  the  unexpected  attack  of  Cleonrmus  the 
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Lacedaemonian,  who  in  b.  c.  SOI  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Medoacus,  but  was  attacked  by  the 
Patavians,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  cut  off. 
(Liv.  x.  2.) 

It  was  doubtless  their  continual  hostility  with 
the  Gauls  that  led  the  Venetians  to  become  the 
allies  of  Rome,  as  soon  as  that  power  began  to  ex- 
tend its  arms  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  (Pol.  ii.  23.) 
No  special  mention  of  Patavium  occurs  during  the 
wars  that  followed  ; and  we  are  left  to  infer  from 
analogy  the  steps  by  which  this  independent  dty 
passed  gradually  under  the  dependence  and  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  till  it  ultimately  became  an  ordi- 
nary municipal  town.  In  i*.  c.  174  it  is  clear  that 
it  still  retained  at  least  a semblance  of  independence, 
oh  we  hear  that  it  was  distracted  with  domestic 
di.>sensions,  which  the  citizens  appealed  to  Rome  to 
pacify,  and  the  consul  M.  Aemilius  was  selected  as 
deputy  for  the  purpose.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  But  the 
prosperity  of  Patavium  continued  unbroken : for 
this  it  was  indebted  as  much  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  as  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  its  territory.  The  neighbouring  hills  furnished 
abundance  of  wool  of  excellent  quality ; and  this 
supplied  the  material  for  extensive  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  seem  to  have  been  the  staple  article 
of  the  trade  of  Patavium,  that  city  supplying  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  with  all  the  finer  ami  more 
costly  kinds  of  carpets,  hangings,  &c.  Besides 
these,  however,  it  carried  on  many  other  brandies 
of  manufactures  also;  and  so  great  was  the  wealth 
arising  from  these  sources  that,  according  to  Strabo, 
Patavium  was  the  only  city  of  Italy,  except  Rome, 
that  could  return  to  the  census  not  less  than  500 
persons  of  fortunes  entitling  them  to  equestrian  rank. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  169,  v.  pp.  213,  218.)  We  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  that  both  he  and  Mela  speak  of 
it  as  unquestionably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Id.  v.  p.  213  ; Mela,  ii.  4.  § 2.) 

The  Patavians  had  been  fortunate  in  escaping  the 
ravages  of  war.  During  the  Civil  Wars  their  name 
is  scarcely  mentioned;  but  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  in  b.  c.  43  they  took  port  with  the  senate 
against  M.  Antonias,  and  refused  to  receive  his 
emissaries.  (Cic.  PhiL  xii.  4.)  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  this,  that  at  a later  period  they 
were  severely  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  Asinius 
Pollio.  (Mac rob.  Sat.  L 11.  § 22.)  In  A.  D.  69 
Patavinm  was  occupied  without  opposition  by  the 
generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus,  during 
their  advance  into  Italy.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  &)  From 
its  good  fortune  in  this  respect  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Patavium  continued  down  to  a late 
period  of  the  Empire  to  be  a flourishing  and  wealthy 
dty,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually  eclipsed 
by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Aquileia  and  Medio- 
lanum. Hence  Ausonius,  writing  in  the  fourth 
century,  does  not  even  assign  it  a place  in  his  Onlo 
Nobilium  Urbium.  But  its  long  period  of  prosperity 
was  abruptly  brought  to  a close.  In  a.  d.  452  it 
felt  the  full  fury  of  Attila,  who,  after  the  capture  of 
Aquileia,  which  had  long  resisted  his  arms,  laid 
waste  almost  without  opposition  the  remaining  dties 
of  Vrenetia.  Ho  is  said  to  have  ntterly  destroyed 
and  razed  to  the  ground  Patavium,  as  well  as  Con- 
cordia and  Altinum  (P.  Disc.  Hist.  Miseell.  xv.  p. 
549);  and,  according  to  a tradition,  which,  though 
not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence,  is  probably 
well  founded,  it  was  ou  this  occasion  that  a Urge 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  former  city  took  refuge 
in  the  islands  of  the  laguues,  and  there  founded  the 
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celebrated  city  of  Venice.  (Gibbon,  ch.  35,  note 
55.)  But  Patavium  did  not  cease  to  exist,  and 
most  have  partially  at  least  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Venetia  when  that  province  was  overrun  by  the 
Lombards  under  Alboin,  in  A.  D.  568.  (P.  Diac. 

Hist  Lang.  ii.  14.)  It  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  that  people  till  near  40  years  afterwards, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Agilulf,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, and  burnt  to  the  ground.  ( Id.  iv.  24.)  But 
it  once  more  rose  from  its  ashes,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  again  became,  as  it  has  continued  ever  since, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  though  no  longer  enjoying  its  ancient  pre- 
eminence. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  calamities  thus  suffered 
by  Patavium,  as  well  as  to  the  earthquakes  by  which 
it  has  been  repeatedly  visited,  that  it  has  now 
scarcely  any  relics  of  its  ancient  splendour,  except  a 
few  inscriptions;  and  even  these  are  mnch  leas  nu- 
merous than  might  have  been  expected.  One  of 
them  is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  town-hall 
as  containing  the  name  of  T.  Livius,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  great  historian  of  the  name, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a native  of  Patavium. 
But  this  is  clearly  a mistake;  the  inscription  in 
question  refers  only  to  an  obscure  freedrnan ; nor  is 
there  the  slightest  foundation  for  regarding  the  sar- 
cophagus preserved  with  it  as  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated historian.  ( Biogr . Diet.  Vol.  IL  p.  790.) 
But  at  least  the  supposition  was  more  plausible  than 
that  which  assigns  another  ancient  sarcophagus 
(discovered  in  1274,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo ) as  the  sepulchre  of  Antenor! 
Besides  these  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions,  the  found- 
ations of  ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  modern  city,  but  nothing  now 
remains  above  ground. 

Patavium  was  the  birthplace  also  of  Thrasea 
Partus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  in  a.  d.  66. 
One  of  the  causes  of  offence  which  he  had  given  was 
by  assisting  as  a tragedian  in  certain  games,  which 
were  celebrated  at  Patavium  every  30  years  in 
honour  of  Antenor,  a custom  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Trojan  founders  of  the  city.  (Tac.  A mi.  xvi. 
21 ; Dion  Cass.  lxii.  26.)  We  learn  also  from  Livy 
that  in  his  time  the  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartan  Cleonymus  was  preserved  by  an  annual 
mock  fight  on  the  river  which  flowed  through  the 
midst  of  the  town.  (Liv.  x.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PATA'VIUBI  (naTaoyiov),  a town  of  Bithynia 
on  the  south  of  Lake  Ascania,  between  the  Sinus 
Astacenus  and  the  Sinus  Cianus.  (Ptol.  v.  1. 

§ 18.)  [L.S/| 

FATERNUM,  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula,  mentioned  only  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  (p.  1 14);  from  which  we  leam  that  it 
was  situated  27  miles  from  Roscianum  (Rossano), 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capo  delT 
Alice , the  ancient  Cape  Crimissa;  but  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  the  same  place  with  the  more  an- 
cient city  of  Crimissa  is  a mere  conjecture  ; as  is 
also  its  identification  with  the  modern  town  of  Cird. 
The  name  of  Paternum  again  occurs  in  early  eccle- 
siastical records  as  the  see  of  a bishop,  but  after- 
wards wholly  disappears.  (Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluv. 
p.  207;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  213.)  [E.  H-  B.] 

PATHISCUS.  [Tibiscus.] 

PATIGRAN  (Arnmian,  xxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
three  principal  towns  mentioned  by  Arnmian  ns  Mar- 
oellinus  in  Media.  This  piano  is  nowhere  else 
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noticed;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  is  a 
barbarous  corruption  of  the  Tigrona  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  2.  { 9).  [V.] 

P ATMOS  (Uarpos  : Patmo ),  one  of  the  Sporades 
Insulae,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  west 
of  Lepsia  and  south  of  Samos,  is  said  to  have  been 
30  Roman  miles  in  circumference.  (Flirty,  iv.  23; 
Strab.  x.  p.488;  Thucyd.  iii.  23;  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  530.)  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  island 
there  was  a town  with  a harbour  of  tho  same  name 
as  the  bland,  and  the  southernmost  point  formed  the 
promontory  Amazonium  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  p. 
488,  ed.  Hoffmann).  This  little  island  b celebrated 
as  the  place  to  which  St  John  was  banished  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  where  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  Apocalypse  (Revel  i.  9). 
A cave  b still  shown  in  Patinoe  where  the  apostle  is 
believed  to  have  received  hb  revelations.  (Comp. 
Iren.  ii.  22;  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecel  iii.  18;  Dion  Cass, 
lviii.  1 .)  The  bland  contains  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  a few  remains  of  the  ancient  town  and 
its  castle.  (Walpole,  Turkey,  tom.  ii.  p.  43;  Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  hue  In,  voL  ii  p.  123, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PATRAE  (n drrpeu;  in  Herod,  i 145,  noTp<f«», 
properly  the  name  of  the  inhabitants;  Eth.  Tlarpeis, 
Thuc.;  Uarpattvs,  Pol.  iv.  6;  Patrensis:  Patrasso, 
Patras,  Patra ),  a town  of  Achaia,  and  ono  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast,  W. 
of  the  promontory  Rhium,  near  the  opening  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41 ; Strab. 
viii.  p.  386.)  It  stood  on  one  of  the  outlying  spurs  of 
Mount  PanachaYcos  ( VoidAui),  which  rises  imme- 
diately behind  it  to  the  height  of  6322  feet.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  an  union  of  three  small 
places,  named  Aroe  (’A pdij),  Antheia  ( Avfom),  and 
Mesatb  (Mcactns),  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
Ionians,  when  they  were  in  the  occnpation  of  the 
country.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Ionians,  the 
Achaean  hero  I’atreus  withdrew  the  inhabitants  from 
Antheia  and  Mesatis  to  Aroe,  which  he  enlarged  and 
called  Patrae  after  himself.  The  acropolb  of  tho 
city  probably  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Arofe', 
which  was  often  used  ns  synonymous  with  Patiae. 
Strabo  says  that  Patrae  was  formed  by  a coalescence 
of  seven  dcrai ; bnt  thb  statement  perhaps  refers  to 
the  restoration  of  the  town  mentioned  below.  (Pans. 
viL  18.  § 2,  seq. ; Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War  Patrae  was  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean 
cities  which  espoused  the  Athenian  cause;  and  in 
b.c.  419,  the  inliabi  touts  were  persuaded  by  Alci- 
biades  to  connect  their  city  by  means  of  long  walls 
with  its  port.  (Thuc.  v.  52;  Plut.  Ale.  15.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cassander,  but  hb  troops  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
Aristodemus,  the  general  of  Antigonns,  n.c.  314. 
(Diod.  xix.  66.)  In  b.c.  280  Patrae  and  Dyme  were 
the  first  two  Achaean  cities  which  expelled  the  Mace- 
donians, and  their  example  being  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  Tritaeaand  Pharae,  the.Aehaean  League 
was  renewed  by  these  four  towns.  [See  Vol.  I. 
p.  15.]  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  279)  Patrae  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  cities  which  sent  as- 
sistance to  the  Aetolians,  when  their  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Gauls.  In  the  Social  War  Patrae  b 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  port  at  which  Philip 
landed  in  hb  expedition  into  Peloponnesus.  In  the 
war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Romans  Patrae 
suffered  so  severely,  that  the  greater  part  of  tho 
I inhabitants  abandoned  the  city  and  took  up  their 
I abodes  in  the  surrounding  villages  of  Mesatb,  An- 
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theia,  Bolina,  Argyra,  and  Arbo.  (Pol.  v.  2,  3,  28, 
&c.;  Pans.  vii.  18.  § 6;  Pol.  xl.  3.)  Of  these  places 
we  know  only  the  position  of  Bolina  and  .Argyrm. 
Bolina  was  a little  S.  of  the  promontory  Drepanum, 
and  pave  its  name  to  the  river  Bolinaens.  (Paus.  vii. 
24.  § 4.)  Argyra  was  a little  S.  of  the  promontory 
Rhium.  (Pans.  vii.  23.  § 1 .)  Patrae  continued  an 
insignificant  town  down  to  the  tiino  of  Augustus, 
although  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  place  at 
which  persons  landed  going  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  28,  xvi.  I,  5,  6,  ad  Att.  v.  9,  vii. 
2.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (b.c.  48)  Patrae 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Cato,  but  shortly  after- 
wards surrendered  to  Calenus,  Caesar’s  lieutenant. 
It  was  here  also  that  Antony  passed  the  winter 
(32—31)  when  preparing  for  the  war  against  Au- 
gustus; and  it  was  taken  by  Agrippa  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Actiiun.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  13,  14,  1.  9, 
IS.)  It  owed  its  restoration  to  Augustus,  who  re- 
solved after  the  battle  of  Actium  to  establish  two 
Roman  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and 
for  this  purpose  made  choice  of  Nicopolis  and  Patrae. 
Augustus  colonised  at  Patrae  a considerable  body  of 
his  soldiers,  again  collected  its  inhabitants  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  added  to  them  those  of 
Rhypes.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  § 7;  Plin.  iv.  5.)  Ho  not 
only  gavo  Patrae  dominion  over  the  neighbouring 
towns,  such  as  Pharae  (Pans.  vii.  22.  § 1),  Dyme 
(Paus.  vii.  17.  § 5),  Tritaca  (Paus.  vii.  23.  § 6),  but 
even  over  Locris.  (Paus.  x.  38.  § 9.)  On  coins  it 
appears  as  a Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Colonia 
A u'jiuta  A roe  Patrensis.  Strabo  describes  it  in  his 
time  as  a populous  place  with  a good  anchorage,  and 
Pausanias  has  devoted  four  chapters  to  an  account 
of  ita  public  buildings.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  387 ; Paus.  vii. 
18 — 21.)  Of  these  the  most  important  appear  to 
have  been  a temple  of  Artemis  Laphria,  on  the  acro- 
polis, with  an  ancient  statue  of  this  goddess,  removed 
from  Calydon  to  Patrae  by  order  of  Augustus,  and 
in  whose  honour  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated ; 
the  Odeum,  which  was  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Greece,  after  the  Odeum  of  ile- 
rodes  at  Athens;  the  theatre;  and  on  the  seaside  a 
temple  of  Dcmctcr,  which  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  a well  in  front  of  it,  which  was  supposed  to  fore- 
tell the  fate  of  sick  persons;  a mirror  was  suspended 
on  the  water,  and  on  this  mirror  there  were  certain 
appearances  indicating  whether  the  person  would 
live  or  die.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  Patrae  was 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  byssus  or  flax,  which 
was  grown  in  Elis,  and  was  woven  at  Patrae  into  head- 
dresses (*ijepwpaAot)  and  garments.  Women  were 
employed  in  this  manufacture,  and  so  large  was  their 
number  that  the  female  population  was  double  that  of 
the  male;  and  as  a natural  consequence  there  was 
great  immorality  in  the  town.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  § 14.) 

Patrae  lias  continued  down  to  the  present  day  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Morea, 
being  admirably  situated  for  communicating  with 
Italy  and  the  Adriatic,  and  with  eastern  Greece  by 
means  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned ia  the  Byzantine  writers.  In  a.d.  347  there 
was  an  archbishop  of  Patrae  at  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Piocop.  Goth.  iv.  25.)  It  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  as  a dukedom  of  the  Byzantine 
empire ; it  was  sold  to  the  Venetians  in  1408  ; was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1446  ; was  recovered  by  the 
Venetians  in  1533;  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
taken  again  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  till  the  Greek  revolution. 
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The  country  around  Patras  is  a fine  and  fertile 
plain,  and  produces  at  present  a large  quantity  of 
currants,  which  form  an  article  of  export.  The 
modem  town  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  ancient 
city.  It  stands  upon  a ridge  about  a mile  long,  the 
summit  of  which  formed  the  acropolis,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  citadel.  From 
the  town  there  is  a beautiful  sea-view.  u The  out- 
line of  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  ex- 
tends from  the  snowy  tops  of  Parnassus  in  the  east, 
to  the  more  distant  mountains  of  Acamauia  in  the 
same  direction,  while  full  in  frout,  in  the  centre  at 
the  prospect,  are  the  colossal  pyramids  of  Kakiscala 
(the  ancient  Taphiassus)  and  Vardsoca  (the  ancient 
Chaleis),  rising  in  huge  perpendicular  masses  from 
the  brink  of  the  water.”  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  300.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  an- 
tiquity at  Patras.  The  modem  citadel  contains 
some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and 
there  are  ruins  of  the  Komau  aqueduct  of  brick.  The 
well  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  still  to  be  seen  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  town  under  a vault 
belonging  to  the  remains  of  a church  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  patron  saiut  of  Patras.  Before  the  Greek  revo- 
lution, in  which  Patras  suffered  greatly,  its  popula- 
tion was  about  10,000;  but  its  present  population 
is  probably  somewhat  less.  (Leaks,  Morea , vol.  ii. 
p.  123,  eeq.) 


COIN  OP  PATRAE. 

PATRAEUS  (n<rrpo«us),  a place  in  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  130  stadia  from  Corocondamc, 
and  near  the  monument  of  Satyrus,  the  ruler  of  the 
Bosporus.  Klaproth  places  Patraeus  at  Akburun, 
5 versts  S.  of  Kertch.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494;  Bockh, 
I user.  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  n.  2127  ; Klaproth,  None. 
Journal  Asiatique,  voL  i.  pp.  67,  290 ; Ukert,  voL 
iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  488.) 

PATROCLI  INSULA  (naTpd*Aou  yqoos,  Pans, 
i.  1.  § 1,  i.  35.  § 1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; narpAicXov 
X<Ipa£,  Strab.  ix.  p.  398),  a small  island  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Attica,  west  of  the  promontory 
Sunium,  so  called  from  Patroclus,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  sent  by  this 
king  to  assist  the  Athenians  against  the  5Iace- 
doniaus,  and  who  built  a fortress  in  the  island.  It 
is  now  called  Gaidharonisi,  (Leake,  Demi  of  At- 
tica, p.  62,  2nd  ed.) 

PATTALA  (rd  rTarrcUa,  Arrian,  v.  4,  vi.  17; 
V nirahri,  PtoL  vii.  ] . § 59),  a town  in  Western 
India,  situated  at  the  point  of  land  where  the 
western  stream  of  the  Indus  is  divided  off  into 
two  chief  branches,  which,  flowing  to  the  sea,  enclose 
what  lias  been  popularly  called  tho  delta  of  that 
river.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  place  is  re- 
presented by  the  present  Tatta.  Arrian  states  that 
it  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian  word,  which  sig- 
nifies delta  (v.  4;  Ind.  c.  2.)  Alexander  the  Great 
appears  to  have  spent  some  time  there,  and  to  have 
built  a castle  and  docks  ; and  it  was  from  this  place 
that  he  made  his  first  unfortunate  bot  ultimately 
successful  expedition  in  ships  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  (Arrian,  vi.  18).  The  real  Indian  meaniug 
of  Pat&la  appears  to  be  the  West,  in  opposition  to 
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the  East,  or  land  of  the  Ganges;  or,  mythologically, 
the  Lower  Regions  (Ritter,  v.  p.  476).  [V.] 

PATTALE'NE  (naTTaXTjWj,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  691, 
701  ; Patalcne,  naToAij*^,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 66 ; 
Fatale,  Plin.  vi.  20,  21,  23),  the  delta-shaped  dis- 
trict comprehended  between  the  arms  of  the  Indus, 
and  extending  from  its  capital  Pattala  (now  Tatta ) 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  a very  fertile,  flat, 
marshy  country,  liable  to  be  constantly  overflowed  hy 
the  waters  of  the  great  river.  The  ancients  gave, 
on  the  whole,  a tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
size  of  this  delta,  Aristobulus  stating  that  it  was 
1000  stadia  from  one  arm  of  the  river  to  another,  and 
Kearchus  considering  the  distance  to  be  800  stadia; 
they,  however,  greatly  exaggerated  the  width  of  the 
river,  at  ita  point  of  separation,  Onesicritus  deeming 
this  to  have  been  as  much  as  200  stadia  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  701).  We  may  presume  this  measure  to  have 
been  made  daring  a time  of  flood.  By  Marcian, 
Pst  talent*  is  comprehended  in  Gedroeia;  bnt  there 
seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  present  text  of 
Marcian  has  been  tampered  with  (e.  34,  ed.  Mliller, 
1855).  Arrian  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
town  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
but  calls  them  both  indiscriminately  Patala  {Anah. 
v.  3).  The  district  probably  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  present  Kurdchi  on  the  W.  to  Catch 
on  tlw  E.  [V.] 

PATU*MUS  (ndroo/ior,  Herod,  ii.  159),  a town  of 
Arabia,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  near  which  Necho 
constructed  a canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  It  is  probably  the  Pithom  of  Scripture 
( Exod.  i.  11),  not  far  from  Bubastis,  and  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Belbeg  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAULO  ( Paglione ),  a river  of  Liguria,  rising  in 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  under 
the  wails  of  Nicaea  {Nice).  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.)  It  is  now  called  the  Paglione, 
and  is  a considerable  mountain  torrent  in  winter 
and  spring.  [E.  H.  B.  ] 

PAUS.  [Clettor] 

PAUSILY'PUS  MONS.  [Nrapolm,  p.  410.] 
PAUSULAE  {Eth.  Pausulanus),  a town  of  Pi- 
cenutn,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18).  It 
is  placed  by  Holstenius  at  Monte  delV  Olmo , abont 
5 miles  S.  of  Macerate,  on  the  right  bank  of  tire 
river  Chicnti,  the  ancient  Fluaor.  ( Holst en.  Not. 
ad  Cluver.  p.  137.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PAUTA'LLA  (IlauraX/a  at  Ilcu-raA/a,  Ptol. 
iii.  11.  § 12;  Petti.  Tab .),  a town  in  the  district  of* 
Dentheletica.  Its  position  in  the  Table  accords 
with  that  of  the  modern  Djustendil  or  Ghhutendil; 
and  the  situation  of  this  town  at  the  sources  of  the 
Strymon  agrees  remarkably  with  the  figure  of  a 
river-god,  accompanied  by  the  “ legend  ” ^rpiipxoy, 
on  some  of  the  autonomous  coins  of  Pautalia,  as  well 
as  with  the  letters  EN.  I1AUL,  which,  on  other 
coins,  show  that  the  Pautalistae  considered  them- 
selves to  be  l’aconians,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  that  river.  On  another  coin  of  Pau- 
talia, the  productions  of  its  territory  arc  alluded  to, 
namely,  gold,  silver,  wine,  and  corn  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  38),  which  accords  with  Ghiuetendil.  In  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  people  both  of  Pautalia  and 
Serdica  added  Ulpia  to  the  name  of  their  town,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  some  benefit  received  from 
that  emperor.  This  title,  in  the  case  of  Pautalia, 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Ulpiana,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius  ( de  Aed.  iv.  1),  was  rebuilt  by 
Justinian,  with  the  uatuc  of  Josliniana  Secunda ; and 
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the  modern  name  lends  an  appearance  of  confirma- 
tion to  this  hypothesis  by  its  resemblance  to  Justini- 
ana.  But  the  fact  that  Procopius  and  Hierocles  no- 
tice Ulpiana  and  Pautalia  as  distinct  places,  is  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  this  hypothesis  [Ui.ri- 
aka.]  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  has  a district  called 
Paetalia  (nacraAfa),  which  he  assigns  to  Thrace, 
probably  a false  reading.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  425.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAX  JULIA  (n&£  Toi/Afa,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 5;  called 
in  the  Geogr.  Rav.,  iv.  43,  Pacca  Julia),  a town  of 
the  Tnrdetani,  in  the  S.  of  Lusitania,  and  on  the 
road  from  Esuris  to  Ebora  ( Itm . Ant . pp.  426,  427). 
But  on  the  subject  of  this  route  see  Lusitania, 
Vol.  II.  p.  220.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  and  the 
scat  of  a Conventus  juridieus  (Plin.  iv.  35);  probably 
the  same  town  as  that  called  Pax  Augusta  by  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  151), — as  many  towns  bore  double  names  in 
this  manner, — notwithstanding  that  it  is  placed  by 
him  among  the  Celtici.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  388, 
and  tho  authorities  there  cited.)  It  lay  on  a hill 
N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis,  and  is  commonly  identified  with 
Beja.  [T.  H.  IX] 

PAXI  (na(ol),  the  name  of  two  small  islands, 
now  called  Paxo  and  Antipaxo , situated  between 
Corcyra  and  Leucas.  (Polyb.  ii.  10;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
8.  19;  Dion  Cass.  1.  12.) 

PEDAELIM  or  PEDAEUS  (nVjSeio*'),  a place 
mentioned  by  Homer  {II.  xiii.  172),  which  is  said 
by  Eustathius  to  have  been  a town  in  Troas;  bat  it 
is  otherwise  entirely  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

PEDA'LIE,  a place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  be- 
tween Pinara  and  Ale,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(v.  22),  and  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
PEDA'LIUM  (riTjSdAioi'),  a promontory  in  tho 
south-east  of  Caria,  forming  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Sinns  Glaucus.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  t.  16;  Plin.  v.  29;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Magn. 
§§  228,  233,  234.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  651)  gives  to 
the  same  promontory  the  name  of  Artemisium,  from 
a temple  of  Artemis,  which  stood  upon  it  ; its 
modern  name  is  Bokomadki.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , 
p.  223,  foil)  [L.  S.] 

PE'DASA  (n^Jeura:  Eth.  n^Scurefo),  also  called 
PEDASUM  (Plin.  v.  29),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
in  which  the  Persians  suffered  a defeat  during  the 
revolt  of  the  Ionians.  (Herod,  v.  121,  vi.  20.)  It 
was  once  the  chief  scat  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander 
the  Great  deprived  the  place  of  its  independence  by 
giving  it  over  to  the  Halicamassians,  together  with 
five  other  neighbouring  towns.  (Plin.  L c.)  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  611)  the  town  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  name  of  the  district,  Pcdasis  (n^8a- 
<r/»),  was  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  the  place. 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xviii.  27 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  As  He- 
rodotus assigns  to  Pedasa  a portion  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  it  is  clear  that  the  town  must  have  been 
situated  between  Miletus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Strato- 
niceia;  but  its  exact  site  is  still  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture, some  placing  it  at  the  modem  Me  lasso,  and 
others  at  Arabi  //war,  neither  of  which  supposi- 
tions is  free  from  inconsistencies.  [L.  S.] 

PE'DASUS  (nfjScuroT),  a small  town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  river  Sntnioois,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  vi.  35,  xx.  92,  xxi.  87),  but  was  deserted  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  605),  who  (p.  584)  mentions 
it  among  the  towns  of  the  leleges,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  Achilles.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tltytura. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  imagines  that  Pedasus  was  the  same 
place  as  that  which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of 
AdltmyUium;  but  as  Homer  distinctly  places  it  on 
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the  river  Satnioela,  the  supposition  is  impossi- 
ble [I«  h.J 

PET) ASUS.  [Metiioxk.] 

PEDIAEUS  <n««mi'oj)r  the  largest  river  of  Cy- 
prus, rising  from  the  eastern  side  of  Olympus,  and 
flowing  near  Salami*  into  the  sea.  (PtoL  r.  14.  § 3; 
Engel,  Kyproa,  vol.  i.  p.  37.) 

PKD1EIS  (n«iirii),  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  Phoolan  towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes.  (Herod, 
viii.  3S.)  Frdm  the  order  in  which  it  stands  in  the 
•numeration  of  Herodotus,  it  appears  to  have  stood 
near  the  Cephia&ua,  in  some  part  of  the  plain  be- 
tween Tithorea  and  Elntcio,  and  is  perhaps  re- 
presented by  the  ruins  at  Paled  Fir  a.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol-  ii.  p.  89 ,) 

PEDNKLISSUS  (nfJvrjX.oodO,  a town  in  the 
interim  of  PUidia,  near  the  Kurvmed«m,  above  Aspen- 
dus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570;  xiv.  p.  667 ; Steph.  B.  $.  v 
Ptol.  v.  5.  § 8.)  Hierocles  (p.  681),  giving  a 
greater  extension  to  Pamphylia,  assigns  the  town  to 
this  province.  The  town  formed  a small  state  by 
itself,  but  was  always  involved  in  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Selge.  (Polyb.  v.  72,  Ac.)  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  and  on 
Cuin*.  (Sestini,  p.  96.)  Fellows  (Asm  Minor, 
p.  196,  &c.)  is  inclined  to  identify  the  extensive 
ruins  near  the  village  of  Bolcascooe  with  the  an- 
cient Pednelisaus;  these  ruins,  however,  according 
to  his  description,  bear  scarcely  any  trace  of  Greek 
origin,  but  belong  to  the  Roman  period.  [L.  S.] 
PEDOTfLA  (FTrHWfa),  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Marmariea,  before  which  lay  an  island  of  the  same 
name.  (Ptol.  iv.  ft.  §§  32,  75.)  This  island  is  also 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  in  some  editions  under  the 
name  of  Sidonia  (xvii.  p.  799).  We  may,  however, 
conclude  from  Ptolemy  that  Pedonia  is  the  correct 
reading.  (See  Groakurd's  Strabo,  vol  iii.  p.  357.) 

PEDUM  (11*30,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  n*Au-d»,  Pe- 
danua:  GalHcano\  an  ancient  city  of  Latiuin,  which 
appears  to  hare  been  at  one  period  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  one  of 
the  cities  which  composed  the  league  against  Rome 
in  b.  c.  493;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  Ixwgoe, 
(Dionya.  v.  61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  It  is  next 
mentioned  among  the  cities  which  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  Coriolanus  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c. 
488,  where  its  name  is  associated  with  those  of 
Labicum  and  Corbio.  (Liv.  ii.  39;  Dionys.  viii.  19; 
Plut.  CorioL  29.)  Dionysius  terms  it  at  this  time 
a small  city  (/&.  26);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
name  docs*  not  again  occur  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Aequians,  notwithstanding  its 
proximity  to  the  frontier  of  tho  two  nations.  It  is 
next  mentioned  in  n.  c.  358,  when  the  Gauls,  who 
had  invaded  Lalium,  encamped  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  sustained  a severe  defeat  from  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  vii.  12.)  During  the 
lost  great  struggle  of  the  Latins  with  Rome,  the 
Pedani  bear  a more  considerable  part.  Their  name, 
indeed,  is  not  mentioned  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having 
taken  part  in  it;  but,  in  B.  c.  339,  Pedum  became 
fur  a time  the  centre  of  hostilities,  being  besieged  by 
the  Roman  consul  Aemiliua,  and  defended  by  the 
allied  forces  assembled  from  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Veli- 
trae,  Lanuvium,  and  Antium.  Aemiliua  on  this 
occasion  abandoned  the  enterprise ; but  the  neat  year 
Camillas  again  advanced  to  Pedum,  and,  the  forces 
of  the  Latina  being  now  divided,  the  Tiburtinea  and 
Pracnestinro  alone  arrived  for  its  protection.  They 
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were  defeated  in  a great  battle  by  Camillas,  and  tho 
city  of  Pedum  taken  by  assault  immediately  after- 
wards. (Liv.  viii.  12,  13;  Fart  CapiL ) In  the 
general  pacification  that  followed  the  Pedant  obtained 
tbe  Roman  franchise,  but  on  the  stone  terms  as  the 
Lauuvisns,  that  is  to  say,  without  tbe  right  of  the 
suffrage,  (lb.  14.)  From  this  time  not  only  does 
the  name  of  the  people  disappear  from  history,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  town  of  Pedum, 
which  appears  to  have  rapidly  fallen  into  decay. 
The  “ Pcdanos  ager " or  “ regio  Pedana,"  is  alluded 
to  both  by  Cicero  and  Horace;  but  in  Pliny’s  time 
even  the  u populua  ” had  bcoame  utterly  extinct,  and 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  the  name.  (Cic.  ad 
AtL  ix.  15;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  4.  2;  Pliru  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
Hence  tlie  only  clue  to  its  position  ia  derived  from 
tbe  passages  already  cited,  and  from  the  statement 
of  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  (Sobol.  Cruq.  ad  L c.) 
that  it  was  situated  between  Tibur  and  Praeneste. 
Its  proximity  to  those  cities  is  distinctly  attested  by 
Livy  (viii.  13),  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject 
the  opinion  first  advanced  by  Cluverius,  and  adopted 
by  Gell,  Nibby,  and  Abckcn,  which  would  place 
Pedum  on  the  site  of  Galliano,  though  we  have 
certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour.  The 
modem  village  of  Galliano , the  name  of  which  first 
occurs  in  the  tenth  century,  in  all  probability  occupies 
an  ancient  site;  it  stands  on  a narrow  tongue  of  land 
projecting  between  two  narrow  valleys  or  ravines 
with  lofty  and  precipitous  banks;  but,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  country,  this  position  almost 
exactly  resembles  that  of  Zatjarolo  and  other  neigh- 
bouring places.  No  ruins  exist  at  GalUcano ; and 
from  the  early  decay  of  Pedum  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  meet  with  inscriptions,  the  only  evidence  that  can 
really  sot  the  question  at  rest.  GtlUicano  is  4^  miles 
from  Palestrina  (Praeneste),  and  about  tbe  same 
distance  from  La  Cohmna  (Labicum);  it  is  about  a 
mile  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Praam!  ina,  and  19  miles 
from  Rome.  (Cluvcr,  Pal.  p.  966;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  340 ; Nibby,  IHntomi^  vol.  ii.  p.  552  ; 
Abeken,  MiUel  It  alien,  p.  77.)  [E.  11.  kl 

PEGAE  or  PAGAE  (fliyyaf,  Dor.  11070! : Eth. 
17070101),  a town  of  Megaris,  on  the  Alcyonian  or 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  the  harbour  of  Megaris  on 
the  western  coast,  and  was  the  most  important  place 
in  the  country  next  to  the  capital.  According  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p,  334)  it  was  situated  on  tbe  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Megsric  isthmus,  the  distance 
from  I'agae  to  Kisaea  being  120  stadia.  When  tbe 
Megarians  joined  Athens  in  B.c.  455,  tbe  Athenians 
garrisoned  Pegae,  and  its  harbour  was  of  service 
to  them  in  sending  out  an  expedition  against  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  L 103, 1 1 1.) 
The  Athenians  retained  possession  of  Pegae  a short 
time  after  Megan  revolted  from  them  in  b.  c.  454 ; 
but,  by  the  thirty  years’  truce  made  in  the  same 
year,  they  surrendered  the  place  to  the  Megarians. 
(Thuc.  i.  114,  115.)  At  one  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War  (b.c. 424)  we  find  Pegae  held  by 
tbe  aristocrat! cal  exiles  from  Megara.  (Thuc.  iv. 
66.)  Pegae  continued  to  exist  till  a late  period, 
and  under  the  Roman  emperors  was  a place  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  coin  its  own  money.  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  380)  call*  it  rb  id*  Meynpimr  ppovpto*. 
Paoaanias  saw  there  a chapel  of  the  hero  Aegialeus, 
who  fell  at  Glisas  in  the  second  expedition  of  the 
Argivcs  against  Thebes,  bnt  who  was  buried  at  this 
place.  He  also  saw  near  the  road  to  Pegae,  a rock 
covered  with  marks  of  arrows,  which  were  supposed 
to  liare  been  made  by  a body  of  the  Fenian  cavalry 
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of  Mardonias,  who  in  the  nipht  had  discharged  their 
arrows  at  the  nxk  under  the  impulse  of  Artemis, 
mistaking  it  for  the  enemy.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  there  was  a braxen  statue  of  Artemis 
Soteira  at  Pegae.  (Pans.  i.  44.  § 4.)  Pegae  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  following  passages; — Strab.  ix. 
pp.  400,  409;  Pans,  i.  41.  § 8 *,  PtoL  iii.  15.  § 6; 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Mela,  iii.  3.  $ 10;  Plin.  It.  7.  a.  1 1 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  645;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Puche. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  port  of  Ptatko,  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  which  are  found  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , roL 
IL  p 407.) 

PEGASETJM  STAGNUM,  a small  lake  in  the 
Csystrian  plain  near  Ephesus,  from  which  issues 
the  little  river  Phyrites,  a tributary  of  the  Caystrua. 
(Plin.  r.  31.)  The  district  surrounding  the  lake  is 
at  present  an  extensive  morass.  (Comp  Arundel], 
5rpen  Churches , p 23,  Ac.)  [L.  S»] 

PEIRA EEL’S.  [Atiiexak,  p 306  ] 
PEIBAEUS  and  PEJRAEUM,  in  Corinthia.  [p. 
685.] 

PEIRAEUS.  [Ainsrs.] 

PEIRE'NE  FONS.  [CoRnrrmrs,  p 680,  b.] 
PEIKE'SLAE.  [AmKiuM.] 

PEIKUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

PEISO.  [Pklso.] 

PEIUM  (nW).  * fortress  of  the  ToHstoboii,  in 
Galatia,  where  Deiotarua  kept  his  treasures.  (Strab. 
xii.  p 567.) 

PELAGO'JJIA  (IlsAayoWa,  Strab.  vil  pp.  326, 
327 ; nrjAcryoria,  Steph.  B.),  a district  of  Macedonia, 
bordering  on  Illyricum,  occupied  by  the  Pki-aoonks 
(IleAayiSrfj,  Strab.  vii.  pp  327,  331,  Fr.  38 — 40, 
434;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 34;  PUn.  iv.17).  Although  Livy 
employs  the  name  of  Pelagonta,  corresponding  with 
the  fertile  plains  of  Bitblia,  in  bts  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  Sulpicius,  as  that  of  a large  district 
containing  Styrnbira,  it  is  evident,  from  his  account 
of  the  division  of  Macedonia  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest, that  Petagonia  became  the  appellation  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Pelagones,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  which  included  all  the  primitive 
or  Upper  Macedonia  E.  of  the  range  of  Pindos  and 
Scardus.  (Liv.  xlv  29.)  It  was  perhaps  not  spe- 
cifically employed  as  the  name  of  a town  until  the 
other  two  cities  of  PeUgonia  were  rained;  for  that 
I'elagonia.  or  a portion  of  it,  once  contained  three, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  adjunct  Tripothi*, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo  (vii.  p 327).  The  town,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  capital 
of  the  Fourth  Macedonia,  must  have  been  of  some 
importance,  existed  till  a late  period,  as  it  is  noticed 
in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles,  and  by  the  Byzan- 
tine historian,  Malchus  of  Philadelphia,  who  speaks 
of  the  strength  of  its  citadel  (op.  Const.  Forph. 
Excerpt.  de  Legat  p 81).  From  its  advantageous 
p Attion  it  was  occupied  by  Manuel  Comnenua,  in 
the  war  with  Gefsa  II.  and  the  Hungarians.  (Nice!, 
p 67;  L*  Beau,  Bos  Empire , vol  xvi.  p 141.)  The 
name  of  Petagonia  atill  exists  as  the  destination  of 
the  Greek  metropolitan  bishopric  of  Bitolia  or  Jfo- 
nastfri,  now  the  chief  place  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  governor 
of  ButnUi.  At  or  near  the  town  are  many  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  buildings  of  Homan  times.  The  dis- 
trict was  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordered  on  the  N.t  for  which  reasons  the  com- 
munication (**  fauces  Pelagoniae,"  Liv.  xxxi.  34) 
were  carefully  guarded  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
being  of  great  importance,  as  one  of  the  direct  en- 
voi. n. 


trances  from  Illyricum  into  Macedonia  by  (he  coure 
of  the  river  Driloo.  Between  the  NE.  extremity, 
Ml  fjubatrin , and  the  Kiisura  of  /Aero/,  there  aro 
in  the  mighty  and  continuous  chain  of  .Scardus 
(above  7000  feet  high)  only  two  passes  fit  for  an 
army  to  cross,  one  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
cliain  from  Kalkandth  to  Prisrcndi  or  Persserin, 
a very  high  **  col,'*  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the 
sea- level ; the  other  considerably  to  the  S , and  lower 
a*  well  as  easier,  nearly  in  tlie  latitude  of  A'kridha. 
Leake  {Northern  Greece , voL  iii.  pp  318 — 322)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  passes  of  Pelagonia.  in  which  Per- 
seus was  stationed  by  his  father  Philip  were  this 
latter  depression  in  the  chain  over  which  the  modern 
road  from  Scodra  or  Scutari  runs,  and  the  Via 
Egnatia  travelled  formerly.  The  Illyrian  Autari- 
atae  and  Dardani,  to  the  N.  of  Pelagonia,  no  doubt 
threatened  Macedonia  from  the  former  pass,  to  the 
NE.  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Scardus.  (Comp 
Grote,  Greece,  c.  xxv.  and  the  references  there  to 
I’onqueville,  Boud,  Gruchoch,  and  MUller.)  Stym- 
bara  or  Staler*,  was  situated  apparently  on  tbe 
Erigon,  as  also  wore  most  of  the  Pelagonian  towns. 
Polybius  (▼.  108)  speaks  of  a Pelagonian  town 
named  Pmsaki  m (ritoadiov).  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  as- 
signs to  the  Pelagones  the  two  towns  of  Andrm- 
ristos  or  Enristus  (Pent.  Tab,,  tbe  orthography 
is  not  quite  certain),  and  Stobi.  [E.  B.  J ] 

PELASGI  (ITcAauryof),  an  ancient  race,  widely 
spread  over  Greece  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Aegean  sea  in  prehutorio  times.  We  also  find  traces 
of  them  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy. 

I.  The  Pclasgians  in  Greece. — The  earliest  men- 
tion of  tbe  Petagi  is  in  Homer  (//.  it  681),  who 
enumerates  several  Thessalian  tribes  as  furnishing 
a contingent  nnder  the  command  of  Achillea,  and 
among  them  “ those  who  dwelt  in  Pelasgian  Argta.” 
Homer  also  speaks  of  Epirus  as  a chief  abode  of  the 
Pelasgi;  for  Achilles  addresses  Zeus  as  A«6«rcuV, 
TUXaoyuti.  (//.  xvi.  233.)  And  this  agrees  with 
Hesiod's  description  of  Dodana  as  the  “scat  of  the 
Pelasgi.”  (Frafftn.  xviii.)  So  in  tlie  Suppliers  of 
Aeschylus,  the  king  declares  himself  to  be  ruler  of 
tlie  country  through  which  the  Algus  and  the 
Strymon  flow,  and  also  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
the  Pcrrhaebd,  near  the  Paeonisns,  and  the  Dodooeau 
mountains,  as  far  as  the  sea.  ( Suppi  250,  wq.). 
Herodotus  tells  us  be  found  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  at 
Dodona,  where  he  says  they  worshipped  all  the  gods, 
without  giving  a name  to  any  (ii.  52).  Compare 
his  mythic  account  of  the  two  priestesses  at  Dodona 
(ii.  56)  with  Horners  description  of  the  Sells.  ( IL 
xvi.  234,  seq.) 

Strabo  (v.  p 22 1 , C.)  says  j “ Nearly  all  are  agreed 
about  the  Pelasgi,  that  they  were  an  ancient  tribe 
($uAor)  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hellas  espe- 
cially by  tlie  side  of  the  Aeolians  in  Thessaly.  . . , 
And  that  part  of  Thessaly  is  called  Pcksginn  Argos, 
which  extend*  from  the  coast  between  the  outlet  of 
the  Peneius  and  Thermopylae  as  far  as  tbe  mountain 
range  of  Pindua,  because  the  Pelasgians  were  masters 
of  that  reghn/** 

We  also  hear  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Bocotia,  where 
they  dwelt  for  a time,  after  having,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thracians,  driven  out  the  A ones,  Teinmices, 
Lcleges  and  Hyantes.  Afterwards  they  were,  in 
I their  turn,  driven  out  by  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
took  refuge  at  Athens  under  Mt.  Hymcttus,  part  of 


* Aigcis  probably  means  a plain,  see  Kruse's 
Hellas  (vol.  i.  p.  404). 
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the  city  being  called  after  their  name.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  401.)  And  Attic  historian*  speak  of  their  resi- 
dence there,  and  say  that  on  account  of  their  mi- 
gratory disposition  they  were  called  vtKapyoi  (storks) 
by  the  Attic  people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  221.)  This  is 
the  character  generally  given  to  the  Pelosgi,  and  it 
is  curious  to  find  Herodotus  (i.  56)  contrasting  the 
stationary  habits  of  the  Pelasgians,  with  the  love  of 
wandering  exhibited  by  the  Hellenic  Dorians.  For 
even  his  own  account  of  the  Pelasgi  disproves  his 
general  statement;  since  they  could  not  have  existed 
in  so  many  different  quarters  os  he  assigns  to  them 
without  several  migrations,  or — which  he  nowhere 
asserts — an  almost  universal  extension  over  Greece 
and  its  dependencies.  It  is  true  that  be  says  (ii.  56) 
that  Hellas  was  formerly  called  Pelasgia,  and  Thu- 
cydides speaks  (i.  3)  ot  the  name  Hellas  being  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  of  the  Pelosgic  namo 
being  the  most  prevalent  among  the  tribes  of  Greece; 
but  this  dora  not  account  for  the  Pelasgi  being  found 
in  Asia  (Horn.  //.  x.  429),  and  for  their  having  in- 
troduced Egyptian  rites  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  51.) 
Their  sojourn  in  Attica  is  related  by  Herodotus, 
who  says  (vi.  137)  that  they  had  a portion  of  ground 
under  Mt  Hymettua  assigned  them  as  a reward  for 
their  services  in  building  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens.  From  this  Hecatacus  said  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Athenians  from  envy,  because 
their  land  was  the  best  cultivated.  The  Athenians, 
however,  says  Herodotus,  ascribe  their  expulsion  to 
their  licentious  conduct,  Thucydides  also  (ii.  17) 
mentions  the  Pelasgic  settlement  beneath  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  oracle  relating  to  it. 

In  the  passages  above  quoted  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  Pelasgi  as  of  foreign  extraction.  In  another 
passage  (viii.  44)  he  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
were  formerly  Pelasgians,  and  were  so  called,  with 
the  surname  of  Crauai.  They  were  called  suc- 
cessively Gee ro pid ae,  Erechtheidae  and  lories. 

Strabo  (xiii.  p.G‘21)  mentions  a legend  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mt.  Phricion  near  Thermopylae  made 
n descent  npon  the  place  where  Cyme  afterwards 
stood,  and  found  it  in  the  possession  of  Pelasgians, 
who  had  suffered  from  the  Trojan  War,  but  were 
nevertheless  in  possession  of  Larissa,  which  was  about 
70  stades  from  Cyme. 

We  find  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  in  several  parts  of 
the  Peloponnese.  Herodotus  (i.  146)  speaks  of  Ar- 
cadian Pelasgians,  and  (vii.  94)  tells  us  that  the 
lonians  in  Achueu  were  formerly  called  Pclasgian 
Aegialeans  (or  Pelasgians  of  the  coast).  After 
Dana  us  and  Xutbua  came  to  Peloponnesus,  they 
were  called  lonians,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 

In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  before  referred  to 
(Supjtl.  250)  Argos  is  called  Pelasgian ; the  king  of 
Argos  is  also  called  &*'a£  (v.  327),  and 

throughout  the  play  the  words  Argive  and  Pelasgian 
are  used  indiscriminately.  So,  too,  in  the  Prume- 
thens  Vinctus  (v.  860),  Argolis  is  called  “ the  Pe- 
lavgian  land."  In  a fragment  of  Sophocles  (Inachus) 
the  king  is  addressed  as  lord  of  Argos  and  of  the 
Tyrrheni  Pelasgi. 

Strabo  (vii.  p.  321)  speaks  of  Pelasgians  taking 
possession  of  jmrt  of  the  Peloponnese,  along  with 
other  barbarous  tribes,  and  (v.  p.  221)  says  that 
Ephorus,  on  Hesiod's  authority,  traces  the  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi  to  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  and  that  he 
declares  his  own  opinion  to  be  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally Arcadians,  who  chose  a military  life,  and,  by 
inducing  many  others  to  join  them,  spread  the  name 
£ir  and  wide,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  wherever 


| they  happened  to  come.  “ The  Arcadian  divine  or 
heroic  pedigree,"  says  Mr.  Grote  (llisL  Greece,  vol.  i. 
ch.  ix.),  “ begins  with  Pelasgus,  whom  both  Hesiod 
and  Asius  considered  as  an  indigenous  man,  though 
Arcesilaus  the  Argci&a  represented  him  as  brother 
| of  Argos  and  son  of  Zeus  by  Niobe,  daughter  of 
Pboraneos : this  logographer  wished  to  establish  a 
community  of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the 
Arcadians."  For  the  legend  concerning  Lycaoo,  son 
of  Pelasgus,  and  his  fifty  sons,  see  Grote’s  Greece, 
vol.  L p.  239,  note. 

According  to  Dionysius,  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus, 
lived  eighteen  generations  before  the  Trojan  War  (lib. 
i.  p.  30,  ed.  Heiske);  and  tlie  migration  of  the  Oeno- 
tians  under  Oenotrus,  son  of  Lycaon,  in  the  next 
generation,  is,  in  the  words  of  Paosanios  (viii.  3, 
quoted  by  Niebuhr),  “ the  earliest  oolony,  whether  of 
Greeks  or  barbarians,  whereof  a recollection  has  been 
preserved.” 

Pausanias  (viii.  2)  gives  the  popular  legend  cur- 
rent among  the  Arcadians,  that  Pelasgus  was  the 
first  man  born  there;  on  which  he  observes  naTvely: 

“ But  it  is  likely  that  other  men  were  also  born  with 
Pelasgus;  for  how  could  he  have  reigned  without 
subjects?"  According  to  this  legend  Pelasgus  is  a 
regular  mythic  hero,  surpassing  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  stature  and  wisdom,  and  teaching  them 
what  to  choose  for  food  and  what  to  abstain  from. 
The  use  of  beech -most,  which  the  Pythian  oracle 
(Herod,  i.  6G)  ascribed  to  the  Arcadians,  was  taught 
them  by  Pelasgus.  His  descendants  became  numerous 
after  threo  generations,  and  gave  their  names  to 
various  districts  and  many  towns  in  Greece.  Pau- 
sanias also  speaks  of  Pelasgians  coming  from  lolcos 
to  Pylon,  and  driving  out  the  eponymic  founder  (iv. 
36.  § 1). 

Dionysius  adopts  the  Achaean  legend,  vix.  tliat 
the  first  abode  of  the  Pelasgi  was  Achaic  Argos. 
There  they  were  autochthons,  and  took  their  minis 
from  Pelasgus.  Six  generations  afterwards  they  left 
Peloponnesus,  and  migrated  to  Ilaemonia,  the  leaders 
of  the  colony  being  Achaeus,  and  Pbthius,  and  Pe- 
lasgns,  sons  of  Larissa  and  Poseidon.  These  threo 
gave  names  to  three  districts,  Achaea,  Phthiotis, 
aud  Pelasgiotis.  Here  they  abode  for  five  generations, 
and  in  the  sixth  they  were  driven  out  of  Thessaly 
by  the  Cure  tea  and  Leleges,  who  are  now  called 
Locrians  and  Aetolians,  with  whom  were  joined  many 
others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Mt.  Par- 
nassus, led  by  Deucalion  (i.  17.  p.  46).  They  dis- 
persed in  different  directions : some  settled  in  His- 
tiaeotis,  between  Olympus  and  Ossa ; others  in 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  ami  Euboea;  the  main  body,  how. 
ever,  took  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Epirus,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona  (i.  18). 

Wo  now  come  to 

II.  7'fie  I'cltuffiane  m the  Island j of  the  Aegeetn. 
— Homer  (0d  xix.  175 — 177)  mentions  the  Po- 
lasgi  (called  6u»),  as  one  of  the  five  tribes  in  Crete, 
the  remaining  four  bring  the  Achaeans,  Eteocretes, 
Cydones,  and  Dorians  (called  Tptx&Jtcr).  See  Strabo's 
comment  on  this  passage  (v.  p.  221),  and  x.  pp.  475, 
476),  where  two  different  explanations  of  the  epithet 
rpixcuKts  are  given. 

Herodotus  (ii.  51)  speaks  of  Pelasgi  living  in 
Samot brace,  where  they  performed  the  mysteries 
called  Samotbracian  orgies. 

Lemnos  and  Imbros  were  also  inhabited  by  them 
(v.  26).  So  also  Strabo  (v.  p.  221),  quoting  Anti— 
cleides.  Thucydides  (iv.  109)  speaks  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni Pelasgi,  who  occupied  Lemnos ; and  Pausanias 
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(vii.  2.  § 2)  says  the  Pelasgians  drove  out  the  Mi-  another,  in  which  Herodotus  is  enumerating  the 
r.yans  and  Lacedaemonians  from  Lemnos.  The  per-  dialects  that  prevailed  among  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
petra tors  of  the  Lemnian  massacre  were  Pelasgians.  and  uses  the  same  terms,  infers  from  the  comparison 
(Herod.  vL  138 — 140;  compare  Pind.  Pyth.  Od.  that  “the  Pelasgian  language  which  Ilcnxlotus 
iv.  448  [252,  Bkh.];  Orpin  Arg.  v.  470;  Stanley,  heard  on  the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere  sounded  to 
Comm,  m Aesch.  Choeph.  631.)  him  a strange  jargon ; as  did  the  dialect  of  Ephesus 

Herodotus  also  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  seven-  to  a Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese  does  to  a Fif- 
teen islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  as  belonging  to  the  rentine”  (rol.  L p.  53).  Mr.  Grote  differs  from 


Pelaagian  race  (vii.  95).  According  to  Strabo  (xiii. 
pi  621)  Menecrates  declared  the  whole  coast  of 
Ionia,  beginning  at  Mycale,  to  be  peopled  by  Pelasgi, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  likewise:  “and  the 
lesbians  say  they  were  under  the  command  of 
PyUeus,  who  was  called  by  the  poet  the  leader  of 
the  Pelasgi,  and  from  whom  their  mountain  was 
called  Pylaeum.  And  the  Chians  aay  their  founders 
were  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly." 

Dionysius  (i.  18)  says  that  the  first  Pelasgian 
colony  was  led  by  Macar  to  Lesboe,  after  the  Pelasgi 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  81)  gives  a different  account 
of  this  colony.  He  says  that  Xanthua,  the  son  of 
Triopus,  chid1  of  the  Pelasgi  from  Argue,  settled 
first  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  crossed  over  with  his 
followers  into  Lesbos,  which  he  found  unoccupied, 
and  divided  among  them.  This  was  seven  genera- 
tions before  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  When  this  oc- 
curred Lesbos  was  desolated,  and  Macareus,  grandson 
of  Zeus  (according  to  Hesiod),  occupied  it  a second 
time,  and  the  island  received  its  name  from  his  son- 
in-law.  Seym  nos  of  Chios  (quoted  by  Kruse,  IleUas) 
speaks  of  Pelasgians  being  in  Scialhos  and  Scyroe. 

We  next  come  to 

III.  The  Pelasgians  in  Asia.— On  this  point  we 
hsvc  Homer’s  authority  that  there  were  Pelosgiang 
among  the  Trojan  allies,  ranked  with  Leleges,  Cau- 
cones,  and  Lycians,  and  called  52oi.  (//.  x.  429.) 
One  of  these  was  killed  by  Ajax,  in  the  battle  over 
tlte  body  of  Patroclus, — Hippollious,  son  of  Let  hue. 
(//.  xvii.  288.) 

Herodotus  speaks  (vii.  42)  of  Ant  undrew  as  a 
Pelasgian  city,  and  afterwards  (vii.  95)  says  that 
the  A eo liana  were  formerly  called  Pelasgians  by  the 
Hellenes,  and  that  when  they  fought  against  the 
Greeks  they  wore  Hellenic  armour. 

Strata  (v.  p.  22 1 ) quotes  Homer’s  statement  that 
the  neighbours  of  the  Cilicians  in  the  Troaa  were 
Pelasgians,  and  that  they  dwelt  about  Larissa.  (//. 
ii.  841.)  This  name  probably  signifies  a fortress 
built  on  a precipice  or  overhanging  rock,  and  is  an 
indication,  wherever  it  occurs,  of  tho  presence  of 
Pelasgi.  There  were  several  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Greece  and  two  or  three  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Strata  (ix.  p.  440,  xiii. 
p.  620).  According  to  this  geographer  most  of'  the 
Carious  were  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  They  first  occu- 
pied the  islands,  then  the  sea-coast.  He  argues, 
from  Homer’s  expression  “the  tribes  of  Pelasgians” 
( JL  ii.  840),  that  their  number  was  considerable. 

Dionysius  (i.  18)  says  that  the  Pelasgi,  on  being 
driven  out  of  Thessaly,  crossed  over  into  Asia  and 
acquired  many  cities  on  the  sea-coast. 

Two  cities  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, namely,  Scylace  and  Placie,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis, which  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgian  cities,  and 
which,  he  says  (i.  57),  spoke  similar  dialects,  but 
unlike  their  neighbours.  That  dialect  was,  on 
Herodotus’s  testimony,  not  Greek,  but  resembling 
the  d intact  of  the  Crotoniatae,  or  rather  Creatonians, 
a tribe  among  the  Edoncs  in  Thrace. 

Bishop  Thirlwall,  comparing  this  passage  with 


Bishop  Thirlwall  in  his  estimate  of  these  expressions 
of  Herodotus,  who,  he  thinks,  most  have  known 
better  than  any  one  whether  a language  which  ho 
heard  was  Greek  or  not,  and  concludes  that  “ He- 
rodotus pronounces  the  Pelasgians  of  his  day  to 
speak  a substantive  language  differing  from  Greek; 
but  whether  differing  from  it  in  a greater  or  lesa 
degree  (e.  g.  in  the  degree  of  Latin  or  of  Phoenician), 
We  have  no  means  of  deciding"  (vol.  i.  pp.  351 — 
353). 

Heeren  ( Ancient  Greece , p.  38,  note)  has  some 
remarks  on  Herodotus’s  opinion  respecting  tho  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day,  in  which 
he  seems  to  raise  an  imaginary  difficulty  that  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  overthrowing  it. 

Before  quitting  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  it  is 
necessary  to  quote  Thucydides’s  observation  (iv. 
109),  that  “ the  Pelasgian  race  is  said  to  be  the 
most  widely  prevalent  in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula 
and  in  the  adjoining  islands;"  and  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Atheuaeus  (xiv.  p.  639),  “ that  Thessaly 
was,  in  the  time  of  Pelasgus,  suddenly  converted  by 
nn  earthquake  from  a vast  lake  into  a fertile  plain, 
irrigated  by  the  Pcneius,  the  waters  of  which  be- 
fore had  been  shut  in  by  mountains.” 

The  latter  is  a poetical  version  of  a geological 
troth,  which,  though  not  falling  within  the  province 
of  history,  recommends  itself  at  once  to  the  notice  of 
the  geographer. 

We  now  come  to 

IV.  The  Pelasgians  in  Italy. — Legendary  history 
has  connected  the  Pelasgic  race  with  more  than  one 
portion  of  the  Italic  peninsula.  The  name  Oenotria, 
by  which  the  southern  part  of  Italy  was  formerly 
known  (see  Aristotle,  Pol.  vii.  10)  suggests  an  af- 
finity between  the  early  inhabitants  of  that  country 
and  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians.  The  name  Tyrrbeni 
or  Tyreeni,  which  we  hare  seen  is  used  identically 
with  that  of  Pelasgi,  suggests  another  link.  In- 
numerable legends,  which  furnished  logogmpbcrs 
with  the  subject-matter  of  their  discourse,  connected 
the  Umbrians,  the  Peucetians,  and  other  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
with  the  Pelasgians  from  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 
Some  of  these  are  given  by  Strata.  He  quotes 
Anticleidee  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  Lemnian 
Pelasgians  crossed  over  iuto  Italy  with  Tyrrhemw, 
son  of  Atys  (v.  p.  221).  Again,  lie  quotes  Hiero- 
nymus’s assertion,  that  the  Thessalian  Pelasgians 
were  driven  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa 
by  the  Lapithae,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy  (ix. 
p.  443). 

Pausanus's  account  of  the  Pelasgian  colony  led 
by  Oenotrna  has  already  been  given.  Dionysius 
(f.  11.  p.  30)  confirms  it,  saying  “ Oenotrus  son 
of  Lyraon  tad  a colony  into  Italy  seventeen  ge- 
nerations before  the  Trojan  War."  According  to 
! Dionysius,  a colony  of  Pelasgians  came  over  from 
1 Thessaly  and  settled  among  the  Aborigines,  with 
j whom  they  waged  war  against  the  Sicela  (i.  17.  p. 
I 45.) 

I Another  body  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
I Dodoua,  whence,  finding  the  territory  unable  to  sup- 
u o 2 
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port  them,  they  crossed  over  in  ships  to  Italy,  called 
Satnraia,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle.  The  winds 
bore  them  to  Spines,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
where  they  established  themselves,  and  by  the  help 
of  their  fleet  acquired  great  power.  They  were, 
however,  eventually  driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  who  were  in  turn  over- 
powered by  the  Romans  (1  18),  The  Pelasgians 
thence  migrated  inland,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
entered  the  country  of  the  Umbrians,  who  bordered 
on  the  Aborigines,  and  extended  over  a great  part  of 
Italy,  being  a numerous  and  poVrerful  people.  Here 
they  established  themselves  for  some  time,  and  took 
some  small  towns  from  the  Umbrians;  but,  being 
overpowered  by  them,  they  removed  into  the  country 
of  the  Aborigines.  When  they  came  to  Coiyle,  they 
recognised  the  spot  where  the  oracle  had  told  them 
they  were  to  offer  up  a sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Phoebus.  On  this  they  invited  the  Aborigines, 
who  came  to  attack  them,  to  join  alliance  with 
them ; which  invitation  they,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Siculi,  accepted,  and  gave  the  Pclaagi  Velia  to 
dwell  in.  The  latter  then  helped  the  Aborigines  to 
conquer  Crotona  in  Umbria,  and  to  drive  the  Siccls 
out  of  their  land.  Together  they  founded  several 
cities,  Caere,  Agylla,  Pisa,  Satumium,  and  others, 
which  were  taken  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  Dionysius 
says  that  Phalcrium  and  Fesccnnia  retained  in  his 
time  certain  faint  traces  of  the  old  Pclaagic  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  weapons  of  war — vix.  Argolic 
spears  and  shields — ami  the  institution  of  fetials, 
and  other  religious  rites.  There  was  a temple  of 
Hera  at  Falcrium,  exactly  like  that  at  Argot,  where 
were  similar  sacrifices,  and  similar  priestesses,  canc- 
phori,  ami  choruses  of  maidens. 

The  Pelasgi  also  occupied  parts  of  Campania, 
driving  out  the  Aurunci,  and  founded  Larissa  and 
other  cities.  Some  of  these  remained,  after  under- 
going many  changes  of  inhabitants,  in  Dionysius's 
time.  Of  I-ariasa  there  was  no  memorial  save  the 
name,  and  this  was  not  commonly  known  ; but  its 
site  was  not  far  from  Forum  Popilii.  (Plia.  ui.  15.) 
They  took  many  cities  from  the  Siccls,  too,  and 
established  their  power  along  the  coast  and  inland. 

The  Pelasgi,  having  driven  out  the  Sicels,  increased 
in  power  and  extent  of  territory.  Eventually,  how- 
ever. they  incurred  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  suffered 
various  penalties  at  their  hands.  On  consulting  the 
oracle,  they  were  told  that  they  hod  neglected  to 
perforin  their  oaths,  in  not  sacrificing  their  first-born 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  field.  Mvrvilus  tells  this 
story,  adding  that  the  Pelasgi  were  soon  dispersed  in 
different  directions,  some  returning  to  Greece,  and 
others  remaining  in  Italy  by  the  friendly  intervention 
of  the  Aborigines.  Tbey  were  a warlike  race,  and 
acquired  great  skill  in  naval  matters  from  their  resi- 
dence with  the  Tyrrhenian*.  On  this  account  they 
were  often  invited  by  other  nations  to  serve  as  auxili- 
aries, and  were  called  by  the  name*  Tyrrheni  and 
Pelasgi  indiscriminately  (i*  18  — 23). 

Respecting  the  former  name  he  says  that  it  was 
given  them  nn  account  of  the  forts,  rdpweir,  which  they 
built,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  says  that  the  Tyrrheni, 
formerly  called  Pelasgi,  received  the  name  which  they 
bear  alter  their  arrival  in  Italy.  For  the  counter - 
theory  of  Myrsilus  see  Dionys.  i.  28. 

Dionysius  thinks  all  are  mistaken  who  bold  the 
Tyrrheni  and  the  Pelasgi  to  ta  the  same  race.  He 
thinks  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
their  names  being  used  indiscriminately,  as  that  was 
rwy  common,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Tnyaa*  and 
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Phrygians.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  called  all  Italians— 
Latins,  Umbrians,  A nsonea,  &e. — Tyrrhenians.  Even 
Rome  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a Tyrrhene  city. 
Dionysius  quotes  Herodotus  (i.  57)  in  support  of  hi* 
[ opinion  that  the  Pelasgians  and  Tyrrhenians  are  not 
of  the  same  origin.  It  would  bo  a wonderful  thing, 
lie  says,  if  tlic  Crotoniatae  spoke  the  same  dialect  as 
the  Placieni  on  the  Hellespont,  both  bring  l'elaa- 
gums,  but  should  not  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tyrrhenians,  if  they  were  also  Pelasgi.  For  the 
contrary  of  the  proposition — if  ifiay \ataaot,  then 
SpotS* fit — holds  good  : i.  e.  if  iAAo-yAwtrsoi,  then 
If  the  case  were  reversed,  there  might 
be  a show  of  reason  for  believing  them  of  the  same 
origin  ; for  it  might  bo  said  that  distance  had  ob- 
literated early  traces  of  resemblance : but  when  they 
are  so  near  each  other  as  the  Crotoniatae  and  Tyr- 
rheui  this  supposition  is  untenable  (i.  29). 

Hence  Dionysius  believes  the  Pelasgians  and  Tyr- 
rhenian* to  be  distinct  He  sums  up  all  by  saying 
that  those  Pelasgians  who  survived  the  final  disper- 
sion and  ruin  of  the  race  existed  among  the  Aborigines, 
and  their  descendants  helped  them  and  other  tribe* 
to  build  Rome  (i.  30). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  the  difference  between 
Crotona  in  Utnbria  and  Crcston  in  Thrace,  which 
Dionysius  unsuspectingly  passes  over.  The  above 
somewhat  lengthy  extract*  have  been  made  from  hi* 
Roman  Antiquities,  because  they  give  us  a very  fair 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  scattered  tradition* 
were  dressed  up  in  a q ussi-historical  garb,  and  decked 
out  with  any  stray  evidence  which  local  names  or 
language  might  supply. 

The  common  native  tradition  of  the  Latins  only 
testifies  to  an  immigration  of  so  railed  Aborigines, 
not  to  any  mixture  of  Pelasgi  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  another,  which  has  receirrd  the  testi- 
mony of  Varro,  and  which  agrees  in  other  respects 
with  the  narration  of  Dionysiua,  speaks  of  an  im- 
migration of  Pelasgians,  but  says  nothing  of  Aborigine* 
mixed  with  or  allied  with  them.  Certain  Roman 
historians  have  combined  these  two  traditions  in  a 
different  way  to  that  of  Dionysius,  making  the 
Aborigines,  namely,  declare  themselves  to  be  one  and 
the  same  people  with  the  Pelasgians.  This,  for  in- 
stance is,  without  any  doubt,  the  meaning  of  Catos 
assertion  that  the  Aborigine*  came  over  into  Italy 
many  generations  before  the  Trojan  War,  out  of 
Achaia;  for  60  he  named  the  old  Pelasgic  Greeco 
by  the  common  appellation  of  hit  time.  (Schwcgler, 
komuck*  Gcjtch.  iii.  2.)  We  find  the  name  tradition 
of  a Pelasgic  immigration  into  Latium  confirmed  by 
many  other  testimonies.  Pliny  declares  that  writing 
was  brought  into  Latium  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  by  these  Pelasgi  lie  means 
three  who  came  out  of  Thessaly  and  Doduna,  or  the 
Arcadians  of  Evander. 

Other  tradition*  assert  the  name  of  Rome  to  b« 
I'clasgian.  and  derive  the  Saturnalia  from  a feast 
originally  instituted  by  the  Pelasgians  who  settled 
on  the  Saturnian  hill. 

“ In  other  part*  of  Italy  we  stumble  repeatedly* 
says  Schweglor,  “ on  the  same  wide-extended  name. 
Tims,  it  is  said  that  the  Hernici  were  descended 
from  the  Pelasgi.  Pircmim  also  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  Report  also  says  that 
the  towns  of  Kuceria,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii 
were  founded  by  them,  or  that  they  dwelt  there  for 
a certain  time.  Other  instances  have  been  already 
given  of  towns  and  districts  with  which  legendary 
history  has  associated  the  name  of  the  Pelasgi." 
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Tn  short,  the  whole  of  Italy  was,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  authorities  adduced,  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Pelasgians.  In  later  times  they  appear 
as  vassals  of  the  Italiote;  the  common  fate  of  original 
races  that  have  been  subjugated. 

Upon  these  and  similar  traditions  Niebuhr  has 
grounded  a hypothesis,  which  at  present  is  generally 
received,  and  against  which  conclusive  objections  can 
only  be  raised  from  the  side  of  comparative  philology. 
According  to  Niebuhr,  the  Pelasgians  were  the  original 
population,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  also  of  Italy. 
There  was  a time,  he  said,  when  the  Pelasgians, 
formerly  perhaps  the  most  widely-spread  people  in 
Europe,  inhabited  all  the  countries  from  the  Arnos 
and  Padua  to  the  Bosporus;  not  as  wandering  tribes, 
as  the  writers  of  history  represent  it,  but  as  firmly- 
rooted,  powerful,  honourable  people.  This  time  lies, 
fur  the  most  part,  before  the  beginning  of  our 
Grecian  history.  However,  at  the  time  that  the 
genealogists  and  Hellanicus  wrote,  there  were  only 
insulated,  dispersed,  and  scattered  fragments  of  this 
immense  nation, — as  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Spain  — 
like  mountain  summits,  which  stand  out  like  islands 
when  the  lowlands  have  been  changed  by  floods  into 
a lake.  These  sporadic  Pelasgic  tribes  did  not  seem 
to  these  logographers  to  be  fragments  and  relics,  but 
colonies  that  had  been  sent  out  and  had  migrated, 
like  the  eqt&lly  scattered  colonies  of  the  Hellenes. 
Hence  the  numerous  traditions  about  the  expeditions 
and  wanderings  of  the  Pelasgi.  All  these  traditions 
are  without  the  slightest  historical  value.  They  are 
nothing  but  a hypothesis  of  the  logographers,  framed 
out  of  the  supposition  that  those  scattered  colonies 
of  the  Pelasgi  had  arisen  and  were  produced  by  n 
series  of  migrations.  There  is  nothing  historical 
about  them,  except,  indeed,  the  fact  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hypothesis,  namely,  the  existence  in 
later  times  of  scattered  Pelasgic  tribes, — a fact  which, 
however,  implies  much  more  the  original  greatness 
and  extension  of  the  Pebwgic  nation.  If  the  Pelas- 
gians vanish  gradually  as  historical  times  begin,  the 
cause  of  this  is,  that  they  were  transformed  into  other 
nations.  Thus,  in  Greece  they  became  gradually 
Helleniscd,  as  a nation  which,  in  spite  of  all  distinc- 
tion, was  actually  related  to  the  Hellenes  ; and  even 
in  Italy  they  form  a considerable  portion  of  the  later 
tribes  of  the  peninsula  which  owed  thoir  origin  in  the 
main  to  the  mixture  of  races. 

The  half-Greek  element  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage contains,  is,  according  to  this  view  of  Nie- 
buhrs, Pelasgic,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  Pelasgian 
portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  which  Niebuhr  and 
K.  0.  Muller  ( Etrusker ) agree  in  finding  in  the 
Siculians. 

This  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr’s,  generally  received 
as  it  is, wants,  nevertheless,  a sound  historical  found- 
ation. It  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Schwegler 
(/2om.  Gesch.)  a careful  examination,  and  is  con- 
demned on  the  following  grounds:  — 

1.  The  absence  of  any  indigenous  name  for  the 
Pelasgians  in  Italy. 

2.  The  evident  traces  of  Roman  writers  on  the 
subject  having  obtained  their  information  from  the 
Greek  logographers. 

3.  The  contradictory  accounts  given  by  different 
writers  of  the  migrations  of  the  Pelasgians,  accord- 
ing as  they  follow  Hellanicus  and  Pherecydes  or 
Myr&lus. 

4.  The  absence  of  any  historical  monument  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  Italy,  whether  literary  or  of  another 
kind. 
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It  only  remains  to  make  a few  general  observa- 
tions on  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Pelasgi, 
and  on  the  views  taken  by  modem  writers  on  the 
subject. 

1.  The  modem  anthorities  on  the  Pelasgi  in 

Greece  are  : Larcher,  Chronologic  d Herodote,  ch. 
viii.  pp.  215 — 217;  K.  0.  MUllcr  Etrusker,  vol.  i. 
Einleitung,  ch.  ii.  pp.  75— -100  ; Kruse,  Hellas , 
vol.  i.  p.398 — 425;  Mannert.  Geographic,  part  viii. 
introduction,  p.  4;  Thirlwall.  History  of  Greece , 
ch.  ii.;  Grote,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  sub  fiuem. 
The  latter  historian  treats  of  the  Pelasgi  as  belong- 
ing not  to  historical,  but  legendary  Greece.  He 
says,  “ Whoever  has  examined  the  many  conflicting 
systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi,  — from  the  literal 
belief  of  Cluvier,  Larcher,  and  Raoul-Rochetto,  to 
the  interpretative  and  half-incredulous  processes 
applied  by  abler  men.snch  as  Niebuhr,  or  0.  Miiller, 
or  Dr.  Thirlwall,  — will  not  be  displeased  with  iny 
resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a problem.  No 
attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us  — none  were 
present  to  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  even  in  their 
age  — on  which  to  build  trustworthy  affirmations 
respecting  the  ante-Hcllcnic  Pelasgians;  and,  when 
such  is  the  case,  we  may  without  impropriety  apply 
the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of  the 
theories  which  he  had  heard  for  explaining  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile  by  a supposed  connection  with 
the  ocean  — that  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story 
into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the  range  of 
criticism.”  (Vol  ii.  p.  345.)  Those  who  think 
Mr.  Grote’s  way  of  disposing  of  the  question  too 
summary,  will  find  it  treated  with  great  patience 
and  a fair  spirit  of  criticism  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
The  point  on  which  he  and  Mr.  Grote  differ  — 
namely,  the  question  whether  the  language  of  the 
Pelasgi  was  a rough  dialect  of  the  Hellenic,  or  non- 
Hellenic — has  been  already  referred  to.  As  we 
possess  no  positive  data  for  determining  it,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  the 
passages  quoted.  Respecting  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  a very  few  words 
will  suffice.  The  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (ii.  15 — 16),  is  the  only  monu- 
ment of  the  plastic  art  of  Greece  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  walls  of  Tiryns,  of  polygonal  masonry, 
appear  to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  and  are  ascribed  to 
the  Cyclopes.  [Mycknak.]  These  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Tyrrheno- Pelasgic  remains  in 
Italy,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Dempster’s 
Etruria  Regal  is,  v.  g.  the  walls  of  Cosa,  Segnia 
(JSegni)  and  Faesuluc  ( Fiesole ).  And  a small 

amount  of  evidence  is  thereby  afforded  in  favour  of 
Niebuhr’s  theory  of  an  original  Pelasgic  population 
existing  in  the  peninsulas  of  Greece  and  Italy.  But 
this  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  similar 
remnins  are  found  in  parts  of  Asia  Minor  where  no 
traces  exist  of  any  Pelasgic  traditions.  And  we  are 
obliged  therefore  to  fall  back  npon  the  view  first 
adopted  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  that  the  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy  were  successively  peopled  by 
branches  of  one  original  nation,  dwelling  once  upon 
a timo  in  the  central  part  of  Western  Asia,  and 
speaking  one  language,  out  of  which,  by  successive 
modifications,  sprang  the  different  Greek  and  Italian 
dialects. 

2.  The  anthorities  on  the  Pelasgians  in  Italy  are 
Niebuhr  (ZZ.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  25,  Tr.);  Miiller,  Etrusker 
(quoted  above)  ; Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca , 
<fc.,  Flor.  1824;  Lepeius,  uher  die  Tyrrhen.  J'e- 
lusgcr  in  Etrurien,  Leipx.  1842;  Steub,  fiber  die 
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Urbetcohner  JiatUns,  18-13;  Mommsen,  Un- 
ttrilalischen  Dialects,  1850 ; Prichard,  Natural 
History  of  Man,  vol.  iii.  4;  Heffter,  Geschichte  der 
Late  in  Sprache , p.  11;  G.  C.  Lewis,  Credibility  of 
early  Roman  History , vol.  i.  p.  282 ; and  Sehwe- 
gler,  as  quoted  above. 

The  last-mentioned  historian,  after  a careful  re- 
view of  all  that  ancient  and  modem  authorities 
have  said  ou  the  subject,  agrees  with  Mr.  Grote  in 
concluding  that  there  is  no  historical  foundation  fur 
the  commonly  received  traditions  about  the  Pelasgi. 
lie  says;  “The  traditional  image  of  the  Pelasgic 
nice,  everywhere  driven  out,  nowhere  settling  them- 
selves for  good, — of  the  race  which  is  everywhere 
and  nowhere,  always  reappearing,  and  vanishing 
again  without  leaving  any  trace, — the  image  of  this 
gijaey  nation  is  to  me  so  strange,  that  we  must 
entertain  doubts  as  to  its  historic  existence." 

After  they  became  a powerful  nation  in  Italy,  the 
tradition,  which  Dionysius  follows,  tells  us  that  they 
suddenly  dispersed.  This  is  in  itself  strange;  but, 
were  any  other  conclusion  of  the  Pelasgian  migra- 
tions invented,  we  should  have  to  point  out  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy,  which  is  impossible.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  them  but  a few  names  of  places,  which  are 
manifestly  Greek.  Lepsiua  thought  an  inscription 
found  at  Agylla  was  Pelosgic,  but  Mommsen  fUn- 
tcrit.  Dial.  p.  17)  says  it  is  nothing  but  old 
Etruscan. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
traditions  relating  to  Pelasgi  in  Italy,  fk-hwegler 
has  ably  analysed  the  causes  of  this,  and  disproved 
on  historical  and  linguistic  grounds  the  views  of 
Niebuhr  and  0.  Muller,  which  they  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  grammarians. 

There  Ls  considerable  doubt,  as  he  remarks,  in 
what  light  wo  are  to  regard  the  name  Pelasgi,— 
w hether  iu  tliat  of  an  ethnographic  distinction,  or  in 
that  of  an  epithet  = autochthones  or  aborigines. 
We  have  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  words  resembling 
it  sufficiently  in  form  to  warrant  this  supposition, — 
v.  g.  noAaios,  IlaAai'xtfw*',  and  Priscus.  The  change 
from  A to  r is  so  common  as  to  need  no  illustration, 
and  the  termination  ~yo%  is  nearly  the  same  as  -cue. 

These  remarks,  though  they  apply  with  con- 
siderable force  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word 
Pelasgian  as  applied  to  Italian  races,  need  not  affect 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  townships 
of  Scylace,  Plucic,  and  Croton,  which  were  accounted 
in  his  time  Pclasgic,  and  spoke  a different  language 
from  their  neighbours. 

That  the  name  Pelasgi  once  indicated  an  existing 
race  we  may  fairly  allow  ; but  we  cannot  form  any 
historical  conception  of  a people  whom  Herodotus 
calls  stationary  and  others  migratory,  and  whose  ear- 
liest abode  was  between  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  also  in  Arcadia  and  Argolis.  On  the 
whole  we  can  partly  appreciate  Niebuhr’s  feelings 
when  he  wrote  of  the  Pelasgi, — •“  The  name  of  this 
people  is  irksome  to  the  historian,  hating  as  he  does 
that  spurious  philology  which  raises  pretensions  to 
knowledge  concerning  races  so  completely  buried  in 
silence."  ( Rom . Hist.  i.  p.  26,  Transl.) 

If  the  Pelasgi  have  any  claims  on  our  attention 
above  other  extinct  races,  it  is  not  because  they  liave 
left  more  trustworthy  memorials  of  their  existence, 
but  because  they  occupy  so  considerable  a apace  in 
the  mythic  records  of  Greece  and  Italy.  [G.  B.] 
l’ELASGIO'TIS.  [Thessalia.] 

PELE  (n^Ar?:  Eth.  TItjAcuos),  a small  island, 
forming  one  of  a cluster,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  oppo- 
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site  to  Clazomcnae.  (Thuc.  vui.  31;  Plin.  r.  31 
s.  38,  xxxii.  2.  s.  9;  Steph.  B.  s.  p.;  see  Vol  L 
p.  632,  a.) 

PE'LECAS  (IleAeaay),  a mountain  in  Mysia, 
which  lay  between  the  Apian  plain  and  the  river 
Mcgistus.  (Polyb.  r.  77.)  It  is  probably  the  con- 
tinuation of  Mt.  Temnus,  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Aesepus  from  that  of  the  Megistu*.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Forbiger  that  there  is  a striking  simi- 
larity between  this  name  and  that  of  the  woody 
mountain  IlAcbros  mentioned  by  Homer,  at  ivhose 
foot  Thebe  is  said  to  l>ave  stood,  but  the  position  of 
which  was  subsequently  unknown.  (Horn.  JL  vL 
397,  vii.  396.  425,  xxii.  479;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  614.) 

PELE'CES.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

PELE'NDONKS  (n«A*v8ov«j,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 54), 
a Celtiberian  people  in  Uispania  Tarraconemis,  be. 
tween  the  sources  of  the  Durios  and  Ibcrus,  and 
situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Areraci.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans they  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  They 
consisted  of  four  tribes,  and  one  of  their  towns  was 
Numantia.  We  find  also  among  their  cities,  Vison- 
tium,  Olibia,  Varia,  &c.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20. 
s.  34.)  [T.  H.  I).] 

PELETHRO'NIUM  (neAfflpdvior),  a part  of 
Mt.  Pelium,  whence  Virgil  gives  the  Lapithae  the 
epithet  of  Pelcthronii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  299  ; Steph.  B. 
s . r. ; Virg.  Georg,  iii.  1 15.) 

PELIGNI  (II«A/7voi)  a people  of  Central  Italy, 
occupying  an  inland  district  in  the  heart  of  the 
Apennines.  They  bordered  on  the  M»rsi  towards 
the  W.,  on  the  Samnites  to  the  Si,  the  Frentani  on 
the  E.,  and  the  Veetini  to  the  N.  Their  territory 
was  of  very  small  extent,  being  confined  to  the  valley 
of  the  Gizio,  a tributary  of  the  Atcmus,  of  which 
the  ancient  name  is  nowhere  recorded,  and  a small 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Aternus  itself  along  its 
right  hank.  The  valley  of  the  Gizio  is  one  of  those 
upland  valleys  at  a considerable  elevation  above  tb© 
sea,  running  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  form  so  remarkable  a feature  in  the 
configuration  of  the  central  chain  of  those  mountains 
[Atknnixum].  It  is  separated  from  the  Marti  and 
tlie  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  on  the  W.  by  a nar- 
row aud  strongly  markod  mountain  ridge  of  no  great 
elevation;  while  towards  the  S.  it  terminates  in  the 
lofty  mountain  group  which  connect*  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
Alajella,  This  last  group,  one  of  the  most  elevated 
in  the  whole  of  the  Apennines,  attaining  a height  of 
9100  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  on  the  SE.  frontier  of 
the  Peligni;  while  the  Monte  Aforrone,  a long  ridge 
of  scarcely  inferior  height,  run*  out  from  the  joint 
of  its  junction  with  the  Majclla  in  a NW.  direction, 
forming  a gigantic  barrier,  which  completely  shut* 
in  the  Peligui  on  the  NE.,  separating  them  from  tlie 
Frentani  and  Marrucini.  This  mountain  ridge  Ls 
almost  continuous  with  that  which  descend*  from 
the  Gran  Sasso  towards  the  SE.  through  the  country 
of  the  Vestini,  but  the  great  mountain  harrier  thus 
formed  is  interrupted  by  a deep  gorge,  through 
which  tho  Aternus  forces  its  way  to  the  sea,  having 
turned  abruptly  to  tho  NE.  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  river  Gizio  [AteRKUs].  The  secluded 
district  of  the  Peligni  was  thus  shut  in  on  all  rides 
by  natural  barriers,  except  towards  the  N.,  where 
they  met  the  Vestini  in  the  valley  of  the  Aternus. 

A tradition  recorded  by  Festus  (#.  p.  Peligni, 
p.  222),  but  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  repre- 
sented the  Peligni  as  of  Illyrian  origin;  but  this 
statement  is  far  outweighed  by  the  express  testimony 
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of  Ovid,  that  they  were  of  Sabine  descent,  (Ovid, 
Fast.  iii.  95.)  The  authority  of  the  poet,  himself  a 
native  of  the  district,  is  strongly  continued  by  the 
internal  probabilities  of  the  case,  there  being  little 
doubt  that  all  these  upland  valley*  of  the  Central 
Apennines  were  peopled  by  the  Sabines,  who,  radi- 
ating from  Amiteruum  as  a centre,  spread  themselves 
towards  the  S.  and  K.  in  the  Mime  manner  as  they 
descended  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  Hence  the  Peligni  were  of  kindred  race 
with  their  neighbours,  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and 
Marsi,  and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  their 
geographical  proximity,  sufficiently  explains  the  close 
union  which  we  find  subsisting  in  historical  times 
between  the  four  nations.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  these  four  tribes  formed  a kind  of  lengne  or 
confederacy  among  themselves  (Liv.  viii.  29),  though 
its  bunds  must  have  been  somewhat  lax,  as  we  find 
them  occasionally  engaging  in  war  or  concluding 
peace  singly,  though  more  frequently  all  four  would 
adopt  the  same  policy. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Peligni  in  Roman  history 
occurs  in  n.  c.  343,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Latins,  who  had  been  threatening  war  with  Rome, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Peligni  (Liv.  viL  38); 
but  we  haTe  no  account  of  the  causes  or  result  of 
the  war.  Soon  after  we  find  the  Peligni,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours,  the  Marsi,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Romans,  so  that  they  afforded  a free  passage  to 
tlie  Roman  army  which  was  proceeding  through 
Hamnium  into  Campania  (Liv.  viii.  6);  and  even 
when  their  neighlwurs  the  Vestini  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  Sauinites,  they  seem  to  have 
refused  to  follow  the  example.  (Id.  viii.  29.)  In 
b.  c.  308,  however,  they  joined  the  Marsi  in  their 
defection  from  Romo,  and  shared  in  their  defeat  by 
Fabius  (Id.  ix.  41);  but  a few  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  304)  they  were  induced  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
obtained  a treaty,  apparently  on  favourable  terms. 
(75.  45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  From  this  period  they 
became  the  faithful  ami  steadfast  allies  of  Rome,  and 
gave  a striking  proof  of  their  zeal  in  b.  c.  295,  by 
attacking  the  Samnite  army  on  its  retreat  from  the 
great  battle  of  Sentinum,  and  cutting  to  pieces  1000 
of  the  fugitives.  (Id.  x.  30.)  After  the  subjection 
of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  the  Peligni  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  history;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
continued  to  furnish  regularly  their  contingents  to 
the  Roman  armies,  and,  notwithstanding  their  small 
numbers,  occupied  a distinguished  position  among 
the  auxiliary  troops,  the  Pelignian  cohorts  being  on 
several  occasions  mentioned  with  distinction.  (Dionys. 
xx.  Fr.  Didot;  Ennius,  Ann.  viii.  Fr.  6;  Liv.  xxv. 
14,  xliv.  40.)  Their  name  is  omitted  by  Polybius 
in  bis  catalogue  of  the  forces  of  the  Italian  allies  in 
b.  c.  225  (Pol.  ii.  24),  but  this  is  probably  by  mere 
accident.  During  the  ;>econd  Punic  War  they  main- 
tained unshaken  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  though  their 
territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  Hannibal ; and 
besides  furnishing  their  usual  quota  to  the  Roman 
armies,  they  were  still  able  in  b.  c.  205  to  raise 
volunteers  fur  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xxvi.  1 1,  xxviii.  45.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Social 
War,  the  Peligni,  in, conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
bours and  confederates  the  Marsi,  were  among  the 
first  to  declare  themselves  against  Rome;  and  the 
choice  of  their  chief  city,  Corfinium,  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  confederates,  and  therefore  the  destined  capital 
of  Italy,  had  their  plans  proved  successful,  at  once 
assigned  tnetn  a prominent  place  among  the  nations 
arrayed  against  Rome.  (Appian,  Ii.  C.  i.  39;  Liv. 
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F.pit.  lxxii;  Oros.  v.  18;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16;  Diod. 
xxxvii.  2.)  The  choice  of  Corfinium  was  probably 
determined  by  its  strength  as  a fortress,  as  well  us 
by  its  central  position  in  regard  to  the  northern  con- 
federates; at  a later  period  of  the  war  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  allies,  who  transferred  their  senate  and 
capital  to  Aescrnia.  (Diod.  /.  c.)  The  name  of  the 
Peligni  is  not  often  mentioned  during  the  war, 
though  it  is  certain  that  they  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  throughout,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  almost  uniformly  associated  with  the 
Marsi.  But  in  B.  C.  90  we  are  told  that  they  sus- 
tained a severe  defeat  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  Gallia  (Liv. 
EpiL  lxxiii.);  and  before  the  close  of  the  following 
year  they  were  received  to  submission,  together  with 
the  Marrucini  and  Vestini,  by  Cn.  l'ompeius  Strabo, 
b.  a 88.  (Liv.  Epit.  lxxvi.)  It  is  certain  that  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  were  at  this 
time,  or  very  soon  after,  admitted  to  the  Roman 
franchise,  for  the  sake  of  winch  they  had  originally 
engaged  in  the  war:  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Ser- 
gian  tribe,  together  with  the  Marsi  and  Sabines. 
(Cic.  in  Vatin.  15;  Schol.  Bob.  ad  loc .)  The 

Peligni  again  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  B.  C.  49,  when  their 
chief  town,  Corfinium,  was  occupied  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbua  with  twenty  cohorts,  which  he  had 
raised  for  the  most  part  among  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  and  with  which  he  at  first  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  Caesar;  hut  the  rapid  spread  of  disaffection 
among  his  own  troops  quickly  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  (Cues.  B.  C.  i.  15—23.)  Snlmo,  which 
bad  been  also  garrisoned  by  Doinilius,  yielded  without 
resistance  to  Caesar.  (75.  17.)  The  Peligni,  in 
common  with  the  other  mountain  tribes,  seem  to 
have  retained  to  a considerable  extent  their  national 
character  and  feeling,  long  after  they  had  become 
merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  citizens,  and  as 
late  as  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitel- 
liua  (a.  d.  69)  they  are  mentioned  as  declaring 
themselves,  as  a people,  in  favour  of  the  former. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  59.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  them 
which  occurs  in  history;  but  they  are  described  by 
all  the  geographers  as  a distinct  people,  retaining 
their  separate  nationality.  (Strab.  v.  p.241;  Plin. 
iii.  12.  a 17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 64.)  For  administrative 
purposes  they  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Region  of 
Augustus  (Plin.  Lc.') ; and  in  the  later  division  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  their  territory  was  comprised, 
together  with  that  of  the  Marsi,  in  the  province 
called  Valeria  (Z.i6.  Colon,  p.  228).  It  now  forms 
a part  of  the  province  of  Abrvzso  Ulterior t. 

The  position  of  the  Peligni,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  while 
tlie  valley  of  the  Gkio  itself  is  at  a considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea,  naturally  rendered  the  climate 
one  of  the  coldest  in  Italy.  Horace  uses  tlie  ex- 
pression “ Peligna  frigorm,"  as  one  almost  proverbial 
for  extreme  cold;  and  Ovid,  who  was  a native  of 
Sulrno,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  cold  and  wintry 
climate  of  his  native  district.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  19. 
8;  Ovid,  Fast  iv.  81,  685,  TrisL  iv.  9.)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  derived  from  tlie  same  cause  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  w atered  by  numerous  and  perennial 
streams,  fed  by  the  snows  of  tlie  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  said  to  linger  throughout  the 
summer.  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16,  Fast.  iv.  685.)  The 
broad  valley  of  the  Cizio  was,  however,  sufficiently 
fertile;  it  produced  considerable  quantities  of  corn, 
and  wine  In  abundance,  though  not  of  superior 
quality,  and  a few  sheltered  spots  would  even  admit 
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of  the  growth  of  olives.  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16.  6,  7: 
Martial,  i.  27.  5,  xiii.  121.)  Of  the  character  of 
the  Peligni,  we  know  only  that  they  were  esteemed 
as  rivalling  in  bravery  their  neighbour*  the  Mara) 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  a.  17;  Cic.  tn  I'atin.  15;  Sil.  ItaL 
viit  510),  and  that  from  their  s- winded  position 
they  always  retained  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  habits.  From  an  expression  of  Horace  it 
would  appear  also  that  they  shared  with  the  Marsi 
the  reputation  of  skill  in  magical  incantations.  (Hor. 

Epod.  17.  60.) 

The  Peligni  had  only  three  principal  towns,  Con- 
nxirM,  Sulmo,  and  Sutekakoui’m,  of  which  the 
two  first  only  are  known  historically,  and  were 
doubtless  much  the  most  important  places.  But 
Pliny  notices  all  three  in  his  list  of  towns;  and  the 
same  names  are  found  also  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum. 
(Plin.  1.  c.;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  228,  229.)  Hence 
these  are  obviously  (he  three  alluded  to  by  Ovid, 
when  lie  calls  his  native  town  of  Solmo  “ Peligni 
juts  tertia  ruris"  {Amor.  ii.  16);  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears there  were  no  other  places  in  the  district 
which  enjoyed  municipal  rank  and  had  a territory 
of  their  own.  Ct'CtrtAfM,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  241)  os  situated  to  the  right  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  is  evidently  the  modem  Cocullo,  and  must 
have  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Peligni,  but  was 
probably  an  insignificant  place.  SfATVUB,  known 
only  from  the  Tabula  as  a station  on  Uie  Via  Valeria, 
7 miles  from  Corfinium,  on  the  E.  of  the  Mans 
linens,  must  have  been  situated  at  or  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Goriano. 

The  territory  of  the  Peligni  must  always  have 
been  an  important  point  in  regard  to  the  communi- 
cations of  the  different  nations  of  Central  Italy.  On 
the  one  side  a natural  pass,  now  known  aa  the  F orca 
Cameo,  called  in  the  Tabula  the  Moss  Imeua, 
connected  the  basin  of  the  Gmo  and  lower  valley  ; 
of  the  Atemus  with  the  land  of  the  Marsi  and  basin 
of  the  lake  Fucinus;  on  the  other  the  remarkable 
pus  or  gorge  through  which  the  Atemus  forces  its 
way  just  below  Popoli , afforded  a natural  outlet, 
through  which  these  upland  valleys  had  a direct 
communication  with  the  sea.  These  two  posses,  in 
conjunction  with  that  which  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Fnrinus  to  Car&eoli,  formed  a natural  lino  of 
way  from  Home  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  was  undoubtedly  frequented  long 
before  the  Romans  subdued  the  several  nations 
through  which  it  pawed,  and  ages  before  the  Via 
Valeria  was  laid  down  as  an  artificial  road.  That 
highway,  indeed,  was  not  continued  through  the 
land  of  the  Peligni,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  until  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  [Crrpkxmia].  In 
the  other  direction  also  the  valley  of  the  Gizio, 
opening  into  that  of  the  Aternus,  afforded  direct 
means  of  communication  with  Reate,  Interumna,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  whilo  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity a practicable  pass  led  through  the  heart  of 
the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  and  thus 
opened  a direct  line  of  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Samnium.  The  importance  of  this  line 
of  route,  as  well  as  the  early  period  at  which  it  was 
frequented,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  followed  by  the  Roman  armies  in  n.  c.  340, 
wheu  the  Sammies,  as  well  as  tin?  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
were  friendly,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Latins  cut  off 
their  natural  line  of  march  into  Campania  (Liv. 
witi.  6.) 

This  line  of  road,  as  given  in  the  Tabula,  led 
from  Corfinium  by  Sulmo  to  Aufidena,  and  thence  [ 
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to  Aesemla  and  Venafmm.  At  the  distance  of  7 
miles  from  Sulmo  that  itinerary  places  a station 
called  “ Jorto  Lorene,”  evidently  the  site  of  a temple, 
on  the  highest  jsirt  of  the  pass.  The  spot  is  still 
called  Cnmpo  di  Guy re.  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
true  reading  is  “ Jovis  l'aleni,"  the  adjoining  moun- 
tain being  still  called  Monte  di  Palma,  and  a village 
or  small  town  at  the  foot  of  it  bearing  the  same 
name.  (Ciuver,  ItaL  p.  759:  Holst  on.  Not.  ad 
Chtver.  p.  145;  Romanelii,  vol.  iii.  p.  165.)  Jt  thus 
appears  tliat  the  ancient  road  followed  a more  cir- 
cuitous but  easier  tine  than  the  modern  highroad, 
and  thus  avoided  the  passage  of  the  Piano  di  Cinque 
Miglia,  an  upland  valley  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
pass,  much  dreaded  io  winter  and  spring  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrific  storms  of  wind  and  snow  to 
which  it  is  subject  (Craven’s  Abruzzi,  voL  ii.  pp. 
45—50.)  [E.1LB.1 

PF.L1NAEUS.  [Chios.] 

PELINNA,  more  commonly  PF.LINNAEIJM 
(n«A iwa,  Steph.  B.  i.  r. ; l’lin.  iv.  8.  s.  15  ; n*- 
Kivytuor,  Scylax,  p.  25;  Pind.  Pgth.  x.  4 : Strab. 
ix.  p.  437;  Arrian,  Anab,  i.  7 ; Liv.  xxxvi.  10; 
n«ATjva*or  on  coins,  Eckhd,  voL  ii.  p.  146  ; Eth. 
ncAiwoior),  a town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Ilistiaeutw,  a little  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius.  (Strab.  L c.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar 
(/.  c.y.  Alexander  the  Great  paused  through  the 
town  in  bis  rapid  march  from  Illyria  to  Boeotia. 
(Arrian,  L c.)  It  did  not  revolt  from  the  Mace- 
donians together  with  the  other  Thessalians  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.) 
In  the  war  between  Antioehus  and  the  Romans, 
b.  c.  191,  Pelinoaeum  was  occupied  by  the  Atha- 
manians,  but  was  soon  afterwards  recovered  by 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10,  14.)  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  Pelinoaeum  at  Old  Kttrdhiki 
or  Gardhiku  “ The  city  occupied  the  face  of  a 
rocky  height,  together  with  a Large  quadrangular 
space  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  south.  The  southern 
wall  is  more  than  half  a mile  in  length,  and  tho 
whole  circumference  near  three  miles.”  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  288.) 

PE'LlUM  (fWAAiev,  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  5;  nfjAiov, 
Quadratus,  ap.  Steph.  Ii.  e.  r.;  Liv.  xxxi.  40),  a 
town  of  the  Dassaretii,  on  the  Macedonian  frontier, 
and  commanding  the  puss  which  led  into  that 
country.  From  its  situation  it  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  was  attacked  by  Alex- 
ander on  hb  return  from  the  expedition  against  tho 
Getae,  io  the  war  against  the  two  Illyrian  kings 
Cleitna  and  Glaucias.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Illyrians 
Cleitus  set  the  town  on  fire.  According  to  Arrian 
(/.  c.),  Pelium  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a woody 
mountain,  and  close  to  a narrow  defile  through 
which  the  Kordaicus  flowed,  leaving  in  one  part 
space  only  for  four  shields  abreast,  a description 
which  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  pass  of  Tzan- 
gbn,  or  Klisura  of  UenA,  both  os  to  the  riTer,  and 
breadth  of  one  part  of  the  pass,  that  the  identity 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  Pelium  will  then  be 
cither  Plidsen  or  Porjani,  but  the  former  has  the 
preference  by  its  name,  which  seems  to  be  a vulgar 
sounding  of  riirAlcurira.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  323.)  The  consul  Sulpicius,  in  his  first 
campaign  against  Philip  (Liv.  L e.),  crashed  from 
Eordaen,  or  Sarighioli , which  ho  had  ravaged  over 
part  of  tho  plain  of  Grtcemi,  and  through  AnazetUza 
to  A'rutorui,  whence  he  diverged  to  Pelium,  which 
ha  occupied,  leaving  a strong  garruuu  in  it,  as  it 
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was  an  advantageous  post  for  making  excursions 
into  the  enemy's  territory.  [E.  B.  J ] 

PE'LIUM  (JluAioy),  a lofty  mountain  in  Thessaly, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  It  rises  to 
the  south  of  Ossa,  and  the  last  falls  of  the  two 
mountains  are  connected  by  a low  ridge.  (Herod, 
rii.  129.)  It  forms  a chain  of  some  extent,  stretch- 
ing from  Mt.  Ossa  to  the  extremity  of  Magnesia, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Sepias 
and  Aeantium.  It  attains  its  greatest  height  above 
Iolcos.  According  to  Ovid  it  is  lower  than  Ossa 
{Fast.  iii.  441),  which  Dud  well  describes  as  about 
6000  feet  high.  In  form  it  has  a broad  and  ex- 
tended outline,  and  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
steeply  conical  shape  of  Ossa.  On  its  eastern 
side  ML  Pelium  rises  almost  precipitously  from 
the  sea ; and  its  jocky  and  inhospitable  shore 
(&*t&  dAlfitvos  ThjAlou,  Eurip.  Ale.  695)  proved 
fatal  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
voL  iv.  p.  384.)  Mt.  Pelium  is  still  covered  with  ve- 
nerable  forests,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made 
in  the  ancient  poets.  Homer  constantly  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  tu'o<ri<pvKAov  (II.  ii.  744,  &c.).  Its 
northern  summit  is  clothed  with  oaks,  and  its  eastern 
side  abounds  with  chestnuts;  besides  which  there 
are  forests  of  beeches,  elms,  and  pines.  (Dicaearcb. 
DtscripL  Mont.  Pel.  in  Geogr.  Grate.  Min.  p.  106, 
ed.  Paris,  1855;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  381 ; Valer.  Place, 
ii.  6.) 

Mt.  Pelium  is  celebrated  in  mythology.  It  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  war  of  the  giants  and  the 
gods ; since  the  giants  are  said  to  have  piled  Ossa 
upon  Pelium,  in  order  to  scale  Olympus.  It  has  been 
observed  that  this  part  of  the  fable  is  well  explained 
by  the  respective  forms  of  Ossa  and  Pelium.  * As  Pe- 
lium is  viewed  from  the  south,  two  summits  are  seen 
at  a considerable  distance  from  each  other, — a con- 
cavity between  them,  but  so  slight  as  almost  to*  give 
the  effect  of  a table-mountain,  upon  which  fiction 
might  readily  suppose  that  another  hill  of  the 
conical  form  of  Ossa  should  recline.  (Holland,  Tra- 
vels, vol.  ii.  p.  96.)  Mt.  Pelinm  was  said  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  more  especially  of  < 
Cheiron,  “the  instructor  of  Achilles,  a legend  to 
which  the  number  of  medicinal  plants  found  on  the 
mountain  perhaps  gave  rise.  (Dicaearch.  L c. ; Horn. 
II  ii.  743,  xvi.  143 ; Pind.  Pgth.  ii.  83,  iii.  7 ; 
Yirg.  Georg,  iii.  92.) 

According  to  Dicacarchns  (A  c.),  the  cave  of 
Cheiron  and  a temple  of  Zeus  Actaeus  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  same  writer  relates 
that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sons  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Dvmetrias,  selected  by  the  priest,  to 
ascend  every  year  to  this  temple,  clothed  with  thick 
skins,  on  account  of  the  cold.  "Between  the  two 
summits  of  Mt.  Pelium  there  is  a fine  cavern,  now 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cave  of  Achilles, 
and  which  accords  with  the  position  of  the  cave  of 
Cheiron,  mentioned  by  Dicaearchus.  The  same 
writer  likewise  speaks  of  two  rivers  of  Mt.  Pelium, 
called  Crausindon  and  Brycbon.  One  of  them 
is  now  named  Zemikhia , and  falls  into  the  gulf 
between  Ntkhori  and  St.  George.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  seq.)  Lastly,  Pelium 
was  connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts, 
6ince  the  timber  of  which  their  ship  was  built  was 
cut  down  in  the  forests  of  this  mountain.  The 
riftrtli- western  summit  of  ML  Pelinm  is  now  named 
PUsstdhi  { but  the  mountain  is  frequently  called 
Zagord,  from  the  town  of  this  name  immediately 
below  the  summit  on  the  eastern  side.  ( Leake,  A c. ; 
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Mlzi&res,  Memoire  sur  le  Pelion  et  I'Ossa,  Paris, 
1853.) 

PELLA  (n*\Aa,  Herod,  rii.  123  ; Thuc.  ii.  99, 
100;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  320,  323,  330,  Fr.  22,  23  ; 
Ptol.  iii  13.  § 39,  viii.  12.  § 8;  Plin.  iv.  17;  I tin. 
Anton.;  I tin.  Ilierosol. ; PeuL  Tab.;  TliAArj, 
Hierocles),  the  capital  of  Macedonia.  At  the  time 
when  Xerxes  passed  through  Macedon,  Pella,  which 
Herodotus  (A  c.)  calls  a woXixytor,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bottiaean*  Philip  was  the  first  to 
make  Pella,  which  Arayntas  had  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  (Xeu.  Uellen.  v.  2.  § 13 ; comp.  Diodor, 
xiv.  92,  xv.  19),  a place  of  importance  (Dero.  de 
Cor.  p.  247),  and  fixed  the  royal  residence  there  ; 
there  was  a navigation  from  the  sea  by  the  Lydias, 
though  the  marshes,  which  was  120  stadia  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  Lydias.  (Scyl.  p.  26.)  These 
marshes  were  called  Borbokos  (B 6p€opot),  as  ap- 
pears from  an  epigram  (Theocrit.  Chius,  ap.  PhU. 
de  ExiL  vol.  viii.  p.  380,  ed.  Iieiske),  in  which  Ari- 
stotle is  reproached  for  preferring  a residence  near 
them  to  that  of  the  Academy.  Archestratns  (ap. 
A then.  vii.  p.  328,  a.)  related  that  the  lake  pro- 
duced a fish  called  “ chromis,"  of  great  size,  and 
particularly  fat  in  summer.  From  its  position  on  a 
hill  surrounded  by  waters,  the  metropolis  of  Philip, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  (Juv.  x.  168; 
Lucan,  x.  20),  soon  grew  into  a considerable  city. 
Had  Alexander  not  been  estranged  from  Macedonia, 
it  would  probably  have  attained  gTeater  importance. 
Antipater  livod  there  os  regent  of  Macedonia,  but 
Cassander  spent  less  of  his  time  at  Pella,  than  at 
Thessalonica  and  Cassandrcia  ; from  the  time  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas  till  that  of  Perseus,  a period  of 
nearly  a century,  Pella  remained  tho  capital,  and  was 
a splendid  town.  (Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xxxvii.  7,  xlii. 
41,  51,  67,  xliii.  43,  xliv.  10.)  Livy  (xliv.  46)  baa 
left  the  following  description,  derived  undoubtedly 
from  Polybius,  of  the  construction  of  the  city 
towards  the  lake.  “ Pella  stands  upon  a height 
sloping  to  the  SW.,  and  is  bounded  by  marshes 
which  are  impassable  both  in  winter  and  snmmer, 
►and  are  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  a lake.  The 
citadel " (the  word  M arx"  is  wanting  in  onr  copies  of 
Livy,  but  seems  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the 
sense  and  the  grammar)  “ rises  like  an  island  from 
the  part  of  the  marsh  nearest  to  the  city,  being 
built  upon  an  immense  embankment,  which  defies  all 
injury  from  the  waters ; though  appearing  at  a 
distance  to  be  united  to  tho  wall  of  the  city,  it  is  in 
reality  separated  from  it  by  a wet  ditch,  over  which 
there  is  a bridge,  so  that  no  access  whatever  is 
afforded  to  an  enemy,  nor  can  any  prisoner  whom  the 
king  may  confine  in  the  castle  escape,  bnt  by  tho 
easily  guarded  bridge.  In  the  fortress  was  the  royal 
treasure."  It  was  surrendered  to  Aemilios  Paullus 
(Liv.  xlv.  45),  and  became,  according  to  Strabo 
(p.  323)  and  the  Itineraries,  a station  on  the 
Egnatian  Way,  and  a colony.  (Plin.  Ac.)  Dion 
Chrysostomua  (OraL  Tars.  Prior,  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  ed. 
Beiske)  says  that  Pella  was  a heap  of  rains;  bnt 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  coins  of  the  colony  of 
Pella,  ranging  from  Hadrian  to  Philip,  this  must  be 
an  exaggeration.  The  name  of  the  city  is  found  as 
late  as  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  ns  it  occurs  in 
Hierocles.  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  the  name 
had  survived  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  had  reverted 
to  the  fountain,  to  which  it  was  originally  attached; 
as  at  a small  distance  from  the  village  named 
NeokhAri  or  Yeniluug,  which  has  been  identified 
with  a portiuo  of  the  ancient  Pella,  there  is  a spring 
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called  by  the  Bulgarians  Pel,  and  by  the  Greeks 
nlAAij.  Below  tlie  fountain,  are  some  remains  of 
buildings,  paid  to  have  been  baths,  and  still  called 
Ttt  Aompa.  These  baths  are  alluded  to  by  the 
comic  poet  Machou  ( ap . A then.  viii.  p.  348,  e.)  as 
producing  biliary  complaints.  Although  little  re- 
mains of  Pella,  a clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
extent  and  general  plan  by  means  of  the  description 
in  Livy,  compared  with  the  existing  traces,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  “ tumuli."  The  circumference  of 
the  ancient  city  has  been  estimated  at  about  3 
miles.  The  sources  of  the  fountains,  of  which  there 
are  two,  were  probably  about  the  centre  of  the  sito; 
and  the  modern  road  may  possibly  be  in  the  exact 
line  of  a main  street  which  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W. 
The  temple  of  Minerva  Alcidcmua  is  the  only  public 
building  mentioned  in  history  (Lir.xlii.51),  but  of  its 
situation  notbing  at  present  is  known.  Felix  Beau- 
jour,  who  was  consul-general  at  Salonlki  ( Tableau 
du  Commerce  de  la  Grice,  vol.  i.  p.  87),  asserted 
that  he  saw  the  remains  of  a port,  and  of  a canal 
communicating  with  the  sea.  Leake  (Northern 
Greece , rol.  iii.  pp.  261—266),  who  carefully  went 
over  the  ground,  could  find  no  traces  of  a port,  of 
which  indeed  there  is  no  mention  in  ancient  history : 
remains  of  a canal  could  be  seen,  as  ho  was  told,  in 
summer. 

An  autonomous  coin  of  Pella  has  the  type  of  an 
ox  feeding,  which  explains  what  Steph.  B.  (*.  r.; 
comp.  Ulpian,  ad.  Dem,  de  Fats.  Leg.)  reports,  that  it 
was  formerly  called  Rovrdpot.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  73; 
Sestini,  J/o».  I'd  p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIM  or  TELLA  IN  MACEDONIA 


PELLA  (n«AAo : Eth.  rieAAaJby).  1.  A city 
of  Palestine,  and  one  of  the  towns  of  Decspolis  in 
the  Peraea,  being  the  most  northerly  place  in  the 
latter  district.  (Plin.  v.  18.  s.  16 ; Joseph.  B.J.  iii. 
3.  § 3.)  Stephanas  B.  (*.  e.)  calls  it  a city  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 23)  also  de- 
scribes it  as  a city  of  Decapo]  is  in  Coelo-Syria. 
Stephanos  adds  that  it  was  also  called  Butis  (y 
Boom),  which  ap[«llation  seems  to  be  preserved  in 
its  modern  name  El-Budsche.  Its  name  Pella  shows 
that  it  was  either  built  or  colonised  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Pliny  describes  it  as  abounding  in  springs 
(“aquis  dirhem,”  Plin.  L c.).  It  wus  taken  by  Au- 
tiochus  the  Great  (Polyb.  ▼.  70),  and  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  Alexander  Junnaeus,  because  its  inha- 
bitants would  not  accept  the  Jewish  religion  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15  (23).  § 3,  B.J.  i.  4.  § 8) ; but  it  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Pompcy.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
4 (7).  § 4.)  Pella  was  the  place  to  which  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  fled  before  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city.  (Euseb.  U.  E.  iii.  5 ; Epiphau. 
de  Mens,  ti  Ponder,  p.  171  ; ltcland,  Palaestma, 
p.  924.) 

2.  A town  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Apameia.  [Apameia,  No.  l.J 

PELLA'NA  or  PELLE'NE  (^  rUAAopa,  l’uus. 
iii. 20.  § 2;  rd  Tl«AAapa,  Strab.  viii.  p.  386;  n«A- 
Afjnj,  Xen.  Hell  viL  5.  § 9;  Polyb.  iv. Sl,xvi.  37; 
Plut  Agis,  8),  a towu  ol  Laconia,  uu  the  Eurutas, 
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and  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Tyndareoa,  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Sparta,  and  was  subsequently 
the  frontier-fortress  of  Sparta  on  the  Enrol  as,  as 
Scllasia  was  on  the  Genus.  Polybius  describes  if 
(iv.  81)  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Laconian  Tripoli*, 
the  other  two  being  probably  Cary st us  and  Bcle- 
mina.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a town  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  but  he  noticed  there p temple  of  Aaclcpitu, 
and  two  fountains,  named  Pellania  and  Larneia. 
Below  Pcllana,  was  the  Characoma  (Xa pdvw/ia),  a 
fortification  or  wall  in  the  imrrow  part  of  the  valley; 
and  near  the  town  was  the  ditch,  which  according 
to  the  law  of  Agts,  was  to  separate  the  lots  of  tho 
Spartans  from  those  of  the  Perioeci.  (Plut.  L c.) 

Putuanuu*  says  that  Pcllana  was  100  stadia  from 
Belemina;  but  he  dues  not  specify  its  distance  from 
Sparta,  nor  on  which  bank  of  the  river  it  stood.  It 
was  probably  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  Mt. 
liurlui , which  is  distant  55  stadia  from  Sjwrta.  and 
100  from  Mt.  Khelmns , the  site  of  Belemina.  Mt. 
Burlid  lias  two  peaked  summits,  (Mt  each  of  which 
stands  a chapel;  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
only  separated  from  the  mountain  by  a narrow 
meadow,  is  supported  for  the  length  of  200  yards  by 
an  Hellenic  wall.  Some  copious  sources  Issue  from 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  from  a stream  which 
joins  the  river  at  the  southern  end  of  the  meadow, 
where  the  wall  ends.  There  are  still  traces  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  appears  to  have  carried  the  wateis 
of  these  fountains  to  Sparta.  The  acropolis  of 
Pellaua  may  have  occupied  one  of  the  summits  of 
the  mountain,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  in 
cither  of  the  chapels.  ( Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 3, 
M»q.;  Boblaye,  Recherche s,  <fc.  p.  76  ; lh«s*,  Reiseu 
i m Pelopotmes , p.  191  ; Curtius,  Peloponntsos , vol. 
ii.  p.  255.) 

PELLE'NE.  1.  (IlfAA^ri),  Dor.  TlfAAdea,  n#A- 
A Iva, Steph.  B.  s.  v. : Eth. Il« Wywttn.  Pellmensis,  Liv. 
xxxiv.  29  ; Pellcnaeus,  Plin.  iv.  6 : Tseriori , nr.  Zu- 
grd),  a town  of  Achaia,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  cities,  whose  territory  bordered  upon 
that  of  Sicvon  on  the  E.  and  upon  that  of  Acgeira  on 
tlie  W.  Pellene  was  situated  60  stadia  from  the  sea, 
upon  a strongly  fortified  hill,  the  summit  of  which  rose 
into  an  Inaccessible  peak,  dividing  the  city  into  two 
parts.  Its  name  was  derived  by  the  inhabitant* 
themselves  from  the  giant  Pallas,  arvl  by  the  Argives 
from  the  Argive  Pellen,  a son  of  Pborlia*.  (Herod, 
i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  386  ; Pans.  vii.  26. 
§§  12 — 14  ; A poll.  Bhod.  i.  176.)  Pellene  was  a 
city  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Homeric  catalogue  ; and  according  to  a tradition, 
preserved  by  Thuejdides,  the  inhabitant*  of  Scione  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia  professed  to 
lie  descended  from  the  Achaean  Pallenians,  who 
were  driven  on  the  Macedonian  coaet,  on  their  return 
from  Troy.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  574;  Thuc.  iv.  120.)  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Pellene 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  towns  which 
espoused  the  Spartan  cause,  though  the  other  state* 
afterwards  followed  their  example.  (Thuc.  ii.  9.) 
In  tlie  time  of  Alexander  tl»e  Great,  Pellene  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  one  of  it*  citizens  of  the  name 
of  Chaeron,  a distinguished  athlete,  w ho  raised  him- 
self to  tlie  tyranny  by  Alexander’s  assistance.  (Pans, 
vii.  27.  § 7.)  In  the  wars  w hich  followed  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Achaean  League,  Pellene  was 
several  times  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  contending 
parties.  (Pol.  ii.  52,  iv.  8,  13;  Plut  Cleom  17, 
Amt.  31,32  ) The  buildings  oi  Pellene  are  de* 
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scribed  by  Pauoania*  (vii.  27).  Of  tbeee,  tbs  most 
important  were  & temple  of  Athena,  with  a statue  of 
the  goddess,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earlier 
works  of  i'beidiaa ; a temple  of  Dionysus  Lamptcr, 
m whose  honour  a festival,  Lampteria,  was  cele- 
brated ; a temple  of  Apollo  Theoxcnius,  to  whom  a 
festival,  Tbeoxrnia.  was  celebrated  ; a gymnasium, 
&c.  Sixty  stadia  from  the  city  was  the  Myaamun 
(Mwraio*),  a temple  of  the  Mysian  Demeter;  and 
near  it  a temple  of  Asdepitu,  called  Cyrus  (Kfpor)  : 
at  both  of  these  places  there  were  copious  springs. 
The  ruins  of  Pellene  are  situated  at  Zwyrd,  and  are 
now  called  Teeriborf.  The  two  temple*  of  Myaaeum 
and  Cyrus  are  placed  by  Leake  at  Trikkala,  8E.  of 
the  ancient  city.  ((.cake,  Aforea,  vol.  lit.  p.  215, 
Pelopatmetiaca,  p.  391.) 

Between  Aegium  and  Pellene,  there  was  a village 
also  called  Pellene,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  a particular  kind  of  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  in  the  agonistic  contests  in  the  dty.  (St rub. 
viii.  p.  366;  Pind.  01.  ix.  146,  with  Scbol.;  Arietoph. 
Av.  1421,  with  Schol. ; Hesych,  and  Phot.  ».  v. 
n«AA tyrt/ral  ^aotu.)  K.  0.  M filler  {Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  430),  however,  question*  this  second  Pellene  : he 
supposes  that  Strabo  is  describing  Pellene  as  both 
citjwle!  and  village,  and  he  corrects  the  text,  Kurat 
it  fitre^h  A lytou  ko!  KwAA^kt)*,  instead  of  FJrA- 
; but  the  context  renders  this  conjecture  im- 
probable. 

The  harbour  of  Pellene  was  called  AfUSTOifArTAK 
CApurroravrai),  and  was  distant  60  stadia  from 
Pellene,  and  120  from  Aegeira.  It  is  aaid  to  have 
been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  having  landed 
there  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.  (Pans.  vii.  26. 
§ 14,  ii.  12.  § 2.)  It  was  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Kamari.  (Leake,  J/oreo,  vol.  iii.  p.  384.) 
A little  to  the  E.,  near  the  coast,  was  the  fortress 
OiXnra  ("OAovper),  dependent  upon  Pellene;  Leake 
places  it  at  Xy h-eastro.  It  would  thus  have  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading  from  the  mari- 
time plain  into  the  territory  of  Pellene,  and  would 
have  been  a position  of  great  importance  to  the 
safety  of  that  district.  (Xen.  HtlL  vii.  14.  §§  17, 
18  ; Plin.  iv.  6 ; Mel.  iii.  3 ; Steph.  B.  §.  t». ; Leake, 
vol.  Di.  p.  224.)  Near  ArutonauUe  was  Gorl'ssa 
or  Goroiwoa  (roro*<r<ra),  to  which  Homer  gives 
the  epithet  of  lofty  (alwwr^).  According  to  Pan- 
sanias  ita  proper  name  was  ItoXLTOA  (AoroCotra), 
which  was  changed  by  Peiststratus  into  Gonoesaa, 
when  he  collected  the  poems  of  Homer.  Pauaaniaa 
says  that  it  was  a fortress  belonging  to  tho  Bky- 
onians,  and  lay  between  Aegeira  and  Pellene ; but 
frum  its  position  we  may  infer  that  it  was  at  one 
time  dependent  upon  Pellene.  Leake  place*  it  at 
Koryfi,  the  lofty  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  Karnarl,  the  ancient  Arbtonautae.  (Horn.  11  ii. 
573  ; Pans,  vii  26.  § 13  ; Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  385.) 

2.  A town  in  Laconia.  [Pkllana.] 


COU  OF  PKLLENE. 


PELODES  PORTUS,  [Butiirotci*-] 
PEXOPIS  I'NSULAK,  nine  small  blonds  lying 
off  Methana,  on  tho  Argolic  coast.  (Pans.  ii.  34. 

3 3.)  They  must  bo  the  islands  lying  between  1 
Eptdaurus  and  Aegina,  of  which  Pityouucsus  (.!»- 
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yJUstri)  Is  tlie  largest.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Leake, 
Marta,  vol  ii.  p.  455.) 

PKLOPON  N K'SUS.  [Grakcta.] 

FEL0HUS,  PELO'Kt&jorPELO'RIAS  (n/Awpor 
ftnpa,  Pud.;  neAwpis,  Time.,  Dion.  Per  ; ITeAwpidr, 
Pol.,  St  rob. : Capo  di  Faro),  a celebrated  promontory 
of  Sicily,  forming  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  whole 
island,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  which  wen 
considered  to  give  to  it  the  triangular  form  from 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Trinacrio.  (Pol.  i.  42; 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  265, 266;  Diod.  v.  2;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14; 
Dion.  Per.  467 — 472;  Ovid.  Met  xiii.  727.)  It 
was  at  the  satne  time  the  point  which  projected 
furthest  towards  tlx*  opposite  coast  of  Italy;  so  thst 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sicilian  straits  was  that 
which  lay  between  Capo  Pelorus  and  the  coast  841- 
joining  the  headland  of  Cacnys  {Pttnla  del  Petto)  on 
the  coast  of  Bruttium.  [Carry*.]  A strange  story 
is  told  by  some  Roman  writers  that  it  derived  its 
name  frum  the  pilot  of  Hannibal,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  that  general  from  a suspicion  of  treachery; 
thus  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  was  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Greeks  for  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Hannibal.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  § 17;  Val.  M ix.  ix.  8.  § 1; 
Sallust,  ap.  Serv.  ad  A to.  iii.  411.)  Tho  actual 
headland  of  Pelorus,  now  called  the  Capo  del  Faro, 
is  a low,  sandy  point;  but  about  2 mile*  from  its  ex- 
tremity there  begins  a ridge  of  bilb  which  quick ly 
rises  into  a range  of  mountains,  of  no  gTeat  elevation, 
but  steep  and  strongly  marked.  These  continue  iu 
sn  unbroken  range  st  the  buck  of  Messina,  near 
which  they  attain  a height  of  about  3000  feet,  and 
flank  the  east  cua-t  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taormina,  where  they  turn  abruptly  to 
the  W.  and  stretch  across  in  tliat  direction  without 
any  real  interruption,  till  they  join  the  more  lefty 
group  of  the  Monle  Madomia.  It  is  to  this  range 
of  mountains  that  the  name  of  Monh  Nepti'KIU* 
is  applied  by  Solinus  (5.  § 12),  and  which  that 
author  describes  as  separating  the  Tyrrhenian  and 
Adriatic  (L  e.  Sicilian)  sea*.  But  there  is  no  real 
geographical  line  of  scjwration  between  these  moun- 
tains and  tboee  further  \V.,  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  Mors  Nkdrodks. 

The  lieadland  of  Pelorus  may  thus  be  looked  upon 
as  the  extremity  of  a great  mountain  promontory, 
formed  by  the  range  of  the  Moos  Neptunius,  and 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Mettina  to 
that  of  Milatso  (My lac),  or,  in  a still  wider  sense, 
from  Tauromenium  on  the  K.  coast  to  Tymlaris  on 
the  N.  Diodorus  calls  it  100  stadia  from  the  pro- 
montory to  Mcssana,  and  the  distance  is  still  com- 
monly reckoned  12  miles,  though  it  does  not  really 
excofrl  8.  (Diod.  xiv.  56.) 

From  its  proximity  to  Messana  and  its  positioa 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  straits,  Pelorus  was 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  such  its  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  history.  Thus,  in  B.C.  425, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Laches  was  established 
at  Rbegium,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  took 
post  with  their  fleet  at  Pelorus,  where  they  were  sup- 
ported abo  by  a land  force.  (Time.  iv.  25.)  In 
B.  O.  396  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco  took  pnat 
at  Pelorus  with  bis  fleet  and  army,  and,  when  the 
Meewanians  sallied  out  to  attack  him,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a north  wiud,  sent  his  fleet  down  suddenly 
to  Mcssana,  which  was  surprised  and  taken  before 
the  troops  could  return  to  its  defence.  (Dud.  xiv. 
56,  57.)  Again,  during  the  siege  of  Messana  by 
1 the  Carthaginians  At  the  commencement  of  the  First 
1 Punic  War,  it  was  ut  Pelorus  that  their  fleet  woe 
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stationed,  with  the  view  both  of  threatening  the  city 
and  preventing  the  Romans  from  crossing  the  straits. 
(Pol.  i.  11.)  And  at  a later  period,  during  the  con- 
test between  Octavian  and  Sextus  Pumper  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Messana,  the  headland  of  Pclorua 
once  more  became  an  important  post,  being  one  of  the 
poiuta  sedulously  guarded  by  Potnpcy  in  order  to 
prevent  his  adversary  from  effecting  a landing. 
(Appian,  B C.  v.  105,  116.) 

The  actual  promontory  of  Pclorus,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  a low  spit  or  point  of  sand,  about  2 miles 
in  length,  which  has  evidently  been  thrown  up  by 
the  currents,  which  flow  with  great  rapidity  through 
the  straits.  (SymUi’a  Sicily,  p.  109.)  A tradition, 
reported  by  Diodorus,  but  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  represented  it  as  an  artificial  work  con- 
structed by  the  giant  Orion.  (Diod.  iv.  65.)  Within 
tliis  sandy  point,  between  the  beach  and  the  hills, 
are  enclosed  two  small  lakes  or  pools  which  are  fa- 
mous for  priducing  the  best  cels  and  cockles  in  Sicily 
(Smyth,  /.  c.  p.  106), — a reputation  they  already  en- 
joyed in  ancient  times,  as  the  “ cockles  of  Pclorna  " 
are  repeatedly  noticed  by  Athenaeus;  and  Solinus, 
who  mentions  the  lakes  in  question,  speaks  of  them 
as  abounding  in  fish.  There  appear  to  have  been 
three  of  them  in  his  day,  but  the  marvels  which  he 
relates  of  one  of  them  are  purely  fabulous.  (Atljen. 
i.  p.  4.  c.,  iii.  p.  92.  f.;  Solin.  5.  §§  2—4.)  A temple 
of  Neptune  stood  in  ancient  tiinrs  upon  the  promon- 
tory, as  well  as  a lighthouse  or  Pharos,  the  memory 
of  which  is  retained  in  the  modem  name  of  PurUa 
del  Faro , by  which  the  cape  is  still  known.  This 
appellation  seems  to  have  indeed  come  into  use  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  Servius,  in 
describing  the  width  of  the  Sicilian  strait,  measures 
it  M a Columna  usque  ad  Pharon.**  (Serv.  ad  Am, 
iii.  411.)  But  no  remains  of  either  building  are  now 
visible.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PELOTtUS  (rJeAwpos),  a small  river  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia,  probably  a tributary  of  the  Cyrus.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  2;  oomp.  Groskurd’s  Strab.  vol.  ii. 
p.  375.) 

PELSO  (Aur.  Viet  de  Caes.  40)  or  FEISO 
(Plin.  iii.  27),  a considerable  lake  in  the  north  of 
Fannonia.  A Urge  portion  of  it  was  drained 
by  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  conducted  its  waters 
into  the  Danube,  and  thus  reclaimed  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  formed  an  important  addition  to  the 
pruvince.  (Aur.  Viet.  L c .)  The  modern  name  of 
this  lake  is  Plat teru ft ; during  rainy  seasons  it  still 
overflows  its  banks  far  and  wide,  and  forms  extensive 
marshes,  which  are  probably  the  very  districts  that 
were  drained  by  Galerius.  Lake  Pebo  is  mentioned 
under  different  modifications  of  this  name,  such  as 
Lacus  Peisodia  (Jomand.  Get,  52,  53)  and  Pelsois 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19),  while  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Pelissa.  Mucbar  (,Votk\  i.  p.  3,  &c.) 
regards  Peiso  and  Pelso  as  two  lakes,  placing 
the  former,  with  Pliny,  near  the  Desert*  Boiorum, 
and  identifying  it  with  the  Neusiexllersee,  while  he 
admits  the  I’elso  to  be  the  Plattmsee.  This  hy- 
pothesis, however,  can  hardly  be  sustained,  as  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  NctuiedUrsce  did  not  exist 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  but  was  formed  at  a 
later  period.  (Comp.  Schconwisncr,  Antiguitatee 
tt  ffistoria  Sabariae,  p.  17,  &c.  ; Liechtenbcrg, 
Geogr . da  Outer.  Kaitcrslaala,  vol.  iii  p.  1245, 
Ac.)  [L.S.] 

PELTAE  (IWAtcu:  Eth.  ITsAr^ot,  Pelteni),  a 
considerable  town  of  Phrygia,  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon  {A  nab,  L 2.  § 10),  at  a dis- 
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tance  of  1 0 parasangs  from  Celaenae,  at  the  head  of 
the  river  Maeander.  Xenophon  describra  it  as  a 
populous  city,  and  states  that  the  army  of  Cyrus 
remained  there  three  days,  during  which  games 
and  sacrifices  were  performed.  The  Peuting.  Table, 
wltcre  the  name  is  erroneously  written  Pella,  places 
it,  quite  in  accordance  with  Xenophon,  26  mites 
from  Apamea  Cibotus,  to  the  con  vent  us  of  which 
Peltae  belonged.  (Plin.  v.  29;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  2. 

§ 25;  Stepli.  B.  s.  r.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  576)  men- 
tion* Peltae  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Phrygia, 
and  the  Notitiae  name  it  among  the  episcopal  cities 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  district  in  which  tlie 
town  was  situated  derived  from  it  the  name  of  the 
Pcltaean  plain  (FI* Krrivir  or  IJcATipbr xtSior,  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  629).  Kiepert  (ap.  Fran*,  Fun/  Jnschriflcn, 
p.  36)  fixes  the  site  of  Peltae  at  the  place  where 
Mr.  Hamilton  found  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  about 
8 miles  south  of  Sandakli  ( Journal  of  the  Roy. 
Geogr.  Society,  viii.  p.  144);  while  Hamilton  him- 
self (Researches,  ii.  p.  203)  thinks  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  more  to  the  south-west,  near  the 
modern  Ithekli.  But  this  latter  hypothesis  seems 
to  place  it  too  far  west.  [L.  S.) 

PELTUPNUM  (Eth.  Peltuinas,  -5tb:  A net  do- 
nut), a considerable  town  of  the  Vestini,  and  one  of 
the  four  ascribed  to  that  people  by  Pliny  (iiL  12. 
h.  17).  Its  name  b not  found  in  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries,  but  its  municipal  importance  is  attested 
by  various  inscriptions.  One  of  these  confirms  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  tliat  the  Aufiimtes  wero 
closely  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  Peltuiunm, 
apparently  tho  more  important  place  of  the  two. 
We  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  229)  that 
it  attained  the  rank  of  a colony,  probably  under 
Augustus  : but  at  a later  period,  as  we  learn  from 
an  inscription  of  the  date  of  A.  n.  242,  it  was  rtv 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a Praefectura,  though  it 
seems  to  haw  been  still  a flourishing  town.  (Orell. 

/ nscr . no.  4036  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon its,  p.  359,  not.) 
Its  site  was  unknown  to  Clurerius,  but  can  be 
fixed  with  certainty  at  a spot  called  Ansedonia, 
between  tho  villages  of  Castel  Fuovo  and  Praia, 
about  14  miles  SE.  of  Aquita,  on  the  road  from 
thence  to  Popoli.  The  ancient  name  b retained  by 
a neighbouring  cbnrch,  called  in  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments S.  Paolo  a Peltuino . A considerable  part  of 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  is  still  visible,  with 
remains  of  various  public  buiklings,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  reticulated  work.  (Gioveruusi, 
Aveia,  p.  119;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264 — 268; 
Orelli,  Inter.  106,  3961, 3981).  (K.  U.  B.] 

PELVA,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  which  the  Antonina 
Itinerary  places  on  the  road  from  Sinnium  to  St- 
lotiac.  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  247) 
identifies  it  with  Plnca,  a place  in  Bosnia,  with  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Pelva  is  the  La- 
tinised form.  [E.  II.  J.j 

PELU'SIUM  (IlijAoiirior,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 11,  viii. 

1 5.  § 1 1 ; Stcph. B.  m . p. ; Strab.  xvii.  p. 802,  seq. : Eth. 
TbiKove turrit,  Thikoveiot),  was  a city  of  Lower  Ae- 
gypt,  situated  upon  the  easternmost  bank  of  the  Nile, 
the  Ostium  Pelusiacum,  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
It  was  tho  Sue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Exek. 
xxx.  15);  and  this  word,  a*  well  as  its  Acgyptian 
appellation,  Peremoun  or  Pcromi,  and  its  Greek 
(w^Aos)  import  the  city  of  the  ooze  or  mud  (otnif 
Coptic,  mud),  Pelusium  lying  between  the  sea- 
board and  the  Deltaic  marshes,  about  two  and  a half 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Ostium  Pelusiacum  was 
choaked  by  sand  as  early  as  tire  first  cculury  b.  c.. 
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arid  the  coast-line  has  cow  advanced  far  beyond  its 
ancient  limits,  so  that  the  city,  even  in  the  third 
century  a.  d.,  was  at  least  four  miles  from  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  principal  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  was  thus,  and  the  linum  Pelusiacum 
(I’lin.  xix.  1.  s.  3)  was  both  abundant  and  of  a 
very  fine  quality.  It  was,  however,  ns  a border- 
fortress  on  the  frontier,  as  the  key  of  Afgypt  as 
regarded  Syria  and  the  sea,  and  as  a place  of  great 
strength,  that  Pelusium  was  most  remarkable. 
From  its  position  it  was  directly  exposed  to  attack 
by  the  invaders  of  Aegyj*;  several  important  battles 
were  fought  under  its  walls,  and  it  was  often  besieged 
and  taken.  The  following  are  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  history  of  Pelusium : 

1.  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  B.c.  720 — 715,  in 
the  reign  of  Set hos  the  Aelhiopian  (25th  dynasty) 
advanced  from  Palestine  by  the  way  of  Libna  and 
IjM-hish  upon  Pelusium,  but  retired  without  fight- 
ing from  before  its  walls  {Itaiuh,  xxxi.  8 ; Herod, 
fi.  141  ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  604).  His  retreat  was  as- 
cribed to  the  favour  of  Iiephaeetoa  towards  Selhos, 
hi*  priest.  In  the  night,  while  the  Assyrians  slept, 
a host  of  field-mice  gnawed  the  bow-strings  and 
shield-straps  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled,  and  many 
of  them  were  slain  in  their  flight  by  the  Aegyptians. 
Herodotus  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hephacstos  at  Mem- 
phis, a record  of  this  victory  of  the  Aegyptians,  via. 
a statue  of  Sethos  bolding  a mouse  in  his  hand.  The 
story  probably  rests  on  the  fact  that  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  Afgypt  the  mouse  implied  destruction. 
(Comp.  HorapolL  Hieroglyph.  L 50;  Aelian,  H.  An. 
rl  41.) 

2.  The  decisive  battle  which  transferred  the  throne 
of  the  Pharaohs  to  Cambyses,  king  of  the  Medo- 
Peraans,  was  fought  near  Pelusium  in  n.  c.  525. 
The  fields  around  were  strewed  with  the  boucs  of  the 
combatants  when  Herodotus  visited  Lower  Aegypt; 
and  the  skulls  of  the  Aegyptians  were  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Persians  by  their  superior  hard- 
ness, a fact  confirmed  by  the  mummies,  and  which 
the  historian  ascribes  to  the  Aegyptians  shaving 
their  heads  from  infancy,  and  to  the  Persians  cover- 
ing them  up  with  folds  of  cloth  or  linen.  (Herod, 
n.  10,  scq.)  As  Cambyses  advanced  at  once  to 
Memphis,  Pelusium  probably  surrendered  itself  im-  | 
mediately  after  the  battle.  (Polyaen.  StmtagMi.  9.) 

3.  In  a.  c.  373,  Phamabazus,  satrap  of  Phry- 
gia, and  Iphicrates,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian 
armament,  appeared  before  Pelusium,  but  retired 
without  attacking  it,  Nectancbus,  king  of  Aegypt, 
baring  added  to  its  former  defences  by  laying  the 
neighbouring  lands  under  water,  and  blocking  up  the 
navigable  channels  of  the  Nile  by  embankments. 
(Diodor.  xv.  42  ; Nepos,  Iphicr . c.  5.) 

4.  Pelusium  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, b.  c.  309.  The  city  contained  at  the  time  a 
garrison  of  5000  Greek  mercenaries  under  the  com- 
mand of  PhUophron.  At  first,  owing  to  the  rashness 
of  the  Thebans  in  the  Persian  service,  the  defend- 
ants had  the  advantage.  But  the  Aegyptian  king 
Nectancbus  hastily  venturing  on  a pitched  battle, 
his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Pelusium  sur- 
rendered to  the  Theban  general  Locratea  on  honour- 
able conditions.  (Diodor.  xvi.  43.) 

5.  In  B.C.  333,  Pelusium  opened  its  gates  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  placed  a garrison  in  it 
under  the  command  of  one  of  those  officers  entitled 
**  Companions  of  the  King.”  (Arrian,  Exp.  Ale*. 
iii.  1,  seq. ; Quint.  Curt.  iv.  33.) 

<*.  In  B.C.  173|  Antiochus  Epiphanes  utterly 
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defeated  the  troops  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  under 
the  walls  of  Pelusium,  which  he  took  and  retained 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  rest  of  Aegypt.  (Polyb. 
Legat.  § 82  ; Hieronym.  in  Daniel  xi.)  On  the  full 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  however,  if  not  earlier, 
Pelusium  bad  been  restored  to  its  rightful  owners, 
sines 

7.  In  b.  c.  55,  it  belonged  to  Aegypt,  and  Marcus 
Antonios,  as  general  of  the  horse  to  the  Roman  pro- 
consul Gakinius,  defeated  the  Aegyptian  army,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  Ptolemy  Auietes, 
in  whose  behalf  the  Romans  invaded  Aegypt  at  this 
time,  wished  to  put  the  Pelusians  to  the  sword;  but 
his  intention  was  thwarted  by  Antonios.  (PluL 
Anton,  c-  3;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.) 

8.  In  b.  c.  31,  immediately  after  his  victory  at 
Actium,  Augustus  appeared  before  Pelusium,  and 
was  admitted  by  its  governor  SeUmcns  within  its 
walla. 

Of  the  six  military  roads  formed  or  adopted  by 
the  Romans  in  Aegypt,  the  following  are  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus  as  connected  with 
Pelusium  : — 

1.  From  Memphis  to  Pelusium.  This  road  joined 
the  great  road  from  Paelcis  in  Nubia  at  Babylon, 
nearly  opposite  Memphis,  and  coincided  with  it  as 
far  as  Scenae  Vcteranorum.  The  two  roads,  vix. 
that  from  Pselcis  to  Scenne  Veteranornm,  which 
turned  off  to  the  east  at  Heliopolis,  and  that  from 
Memphis  to  Pelusium,  connected  the  latter  city  with 
the  capita]  of  Lower  Aegypt,  Trajan's  canal,  and 
Arsinoe,  or  Suez,  on  the  Sinus  Heroopolitcs. 

2.  From  Acca  to  Alexattdtvui,  ran  along  the  Me- 
diterranean sen  from  Raj  bin  to  Pelusium. 

Pelusium  suffered  greatly  from  the  Persian  in- 
vasion of  Aegypt  in  a.  r>.  501  (Eutychii,  Attnal), 
but  it  offered  a protracted,  thoogh,  in  the  end,  an 
ineffectual  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Amrou,  the  son 
of  Asi,  in  a.  n.  618.  As  on  former  occasions,  the 
surrender  of  the  key  of  the  Delta,  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  subjugation  of  Aegypt  itself.  The 
khalifa,  however,  neglected  the  harbours  of  their 
new  conquest  generally,  and  from  this  epoch  Pelu- 
siurn,  which  had  been  long  on  the  decline,  now 
almost  disappears  from  history.  Its  ruins,  which 
have  no  particular  intm-st,  are  found  at  Tin«ht 
near  Damietta.  (C barn pol lion,  V Egypt e,  vol.  ii. 

p.  82  ; Dtfnon,  Deecript  de  fEgypte , vol.  i.  p.  208, 
iii  p.  306.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
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FEME  {ft.  Ant  p.  156),  probably  the  same  as 
the  Pempte  (n¥/u.srrvj)  of  Stephanus  B.  {*.  r.),  a 
town  of  Aegypt,  in  the  Heptanomis,  20  miles  above 
Memphis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  now  called 
Bemhe.  In  the  old  editions  of  Pliny  (v.  29.  a 35) 
we  find  a place  called  Pemma,  belonging  to  the 
Nomads  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Aegypt  arid 
Aethiopia;  but  Sillig,  instead  of  “ Cystcn,  Pcinmam, 
Gadagalen”  reads  “ Cvaten,  Macadagalen." 

PENEITJS.  1.  The  chief  river  of  Thessaly 
[This®  am  a.] 

2.  The  chief  river  of  Elis.  [Eu*.] 

PENESTAE.iu Thessaly.  See  Dictqf  Antiq.  t.9. 

PENESTAK,  a people  of  Illyricum,  who  appear 
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to  have  poaaaaaed  a large  tract  of  mountainous 
country  to  the  N.  of  the  D&ssaretae,  and  extending 
to  the  E.  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  while 
on  the  W.  and  N\V.  it  almost  reached  to  the 
Labeates  and  the  dominions  of  Gentius.  (Liv.  xliii. 
20,  21,  2*2.  23,  25,  xliv.  11.)  The  principal  city 
of  this  warlike  tribe  was  Usoana  ; besides  which 
they  had  the  two  fortresses  of  Dkacdacum  and 
Oakxkum.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PENIEL  or  PKNUKL  (i.  e.  “ Face  of  God,” 
Efoor  Seoo,  LXX.),  a place  beyond  Jordan,  where 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  30), 
and  where  a town  was  afterward*  founded  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  (Judge*,  viii.  8.) 

PE'NIUS,  a small  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into 
the  Euxinc,  on  which  stood  a town  of  the  same 
name.  (Plin.  iv.  4;  Ov.  ear  Pont  iv.  10.  47.) 

PENNELOCUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  and  PEN- 
NOLUCOS  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  is  a place  in 
Gallia  in  the  country  of  the  Nant  nates,  between  Vi- 
vUcus  (Fewiy)  and  Tamaja  (St.  Maurice).  In  the 
Itins.  the  distance  of  Pennelocus  from  Viviactis  is 
marked  vim.;  bnt  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  aro 
Roman  miles  or  Gallic  leagues.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  nilcneuve  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  the  site  of  Pennelocus,  but  the  distance 
from  Vevay  docs  not  agree.  D'Anville  found  in 
some  old  maps  a place  called  Penne  on  the  direction 
of  the  road,  but  the  jusition  of  Pcnne  does  not  agree 
with  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  Pcunelocus  was  in 
the  Vallis  Penuina  or  the  Valais.  [G.L.] 

PENNPNAE  ALPE&  [Altks,  p.  108,  a.] 
PENNOCRUCIUM,  a town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Comavii,  in  Britannia  Romano,  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  Ptmkridge  in  Staffordshire,  but  more 
probably  Stretton.  (Itin.  AuC  p.  470;  Camden, 
p.  636.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PENTADEMTTAE  (nevraSTj/urm),  a tribe  of 
Teuthrania  in  Mysia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 1 5).  [L.  S.J 

PENTATOLIS.  [Cyrexaica.] 
PENTEDACTYLOS  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  U*s- 
rabdicrvAov  vpo i,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 25),  a mountain  in 
Egypt,  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  S.  of  Berenice. 
PE'NTKLK.  [Attica,  p.  327,  a.] 
PENTELEIUM  (nfvWAeiov),  a fortress  near 
Pheneus,  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  For  details  see  Phe- 
VBUB. 

PEXTETICUS  MONS.  [Attica,  pp.  322,  a., 
823,  b.] 

PENTRI  (n*KTpo«),  a tribe  of  the  Samnites,  and 
apparently  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  that  nation.  Their  capital  city  was 
Boviahum  (Liv.  ix.  31),  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Samnite  territory,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
they  occupied  the  whole  of  that  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous district  which  extends  from  the  frontiers  of 
Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  those  of  the 
Frentani,  towards  the  Adriatic.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  their  exact  limits,  or  to  separate  their 
hiitory  from  that  of  the  remaining  Samnites.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that,  throughout  the  long  wars  of 
the  Roman*  with  the  Sainuitcs,  the  Pentri  were  the 
leading  tribe  of  the  latter  people,  and  always  took 
part  in  the  war,  whether  specified  or  not.  The  only 
occasion  when  we  hear  of  their  separating  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  is  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  we  are  told  that  ail  the 
other  Samnites,  except  the  Pentri,  declared  in  favour 
of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216. 
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(Liv.  xxii.  61.)  This  is  the  last  occasion  on  which 
we  find  their  name  in  history ; all  trace  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  other  Samnites  seems 
to  have  been  subsequently  lost,  and  their  name  is 
not  even  mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Pliny.  The  geo- 
graphical account  of  their  country  is  given  under 
the  article  Samxium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PEOR  (boyvp,  LXX.),  a mountain  in  the  laud  of 
Moab.  (Numb,  xxiii.  28.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebio* 
(s.  v.  'ApuSu/d  M udS)  between  Livias  and  Esbua, 
over  against  Jericho. 

PEOS  ARTE'MIDOS.  [Sprob  Artemidos.] 

PEPARETHUS  (n«ird/nj0or : Eth.  nrrapbdiot\ 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  to  the  east  of  IlAlocmesus.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  9 miles  in  circuit,  and  says  tliat  it  was  formerly- 
called  Evocnus  (iv.  12.  s.  23).  It  waa  said  to  hav® 
been  colonised  by  some  Cretans  under  the  command 
of  Staphylus.  (Scymn.  Ch.  579;  Horn.  Hymn. 

| A poll  32.)  I’e  pare  thus  was  an  island  of  some  im- 
portance, as  appears  from  its  frequent  mention  in 
history,  and  from  its  possessing  three  towns  (rpl- 
*o\is,  Scylax,  p.  23),  one  of  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  The  town 
suffered  from  an  earthquake  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  d.  c.  426.  (Thuc.  iii.  89.)  It  was  attacked 
by  Alexander  of  Pherae  (Diod.  xv.  95),  and  the 
island  was  laid  waste  by  Philip,  because  the  inhabi- 
tants, at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  had  taken 
possession  of  llalonnesns.  (Dem.  dc  Cor.  p.  248, 
EpisL  PhiL  p.  162.)  In  n.  c.  207,  Philip  sent  a 
garrison  to  the  city  of  Peparethus,  to  defend  it 
against  the  Romans  (Liv.  xxviii.  5);  but  he  de- 
stroyed it  in  u.  c.  200,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter.  (Liv.  xxxi.  28.)  Peparethus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29;  Heracl.  Pont.  Fragm.  13;  Plin.  xiv.  7.  s.  9) 
and  oil.  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  470.)  Diodes,  tfie  earliest 
Greek  historian  who  wrote  upon  tlie  foundation  of 
Rome,  was  a native  of  Pepuretlius.  [Sec  Diet,  off 
Diogr.  Vol.  I.  p,  1010.]  Peparethus  is  now  called 
KliilUViromia , and  still  produces  wine,  which  finds  a 
good  market  on  the  mainland.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  112.) 

PEPERINE  (ncarpinj),  an  island  off  the  SW. 
coast  of  India,  which  undoubtedly  derived  its  name 
from  producing  pepper.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 95.) 

PEPHNUS  (TU<pvos,  Paua.;  Xl*<ptd>v,  Stcph.  B.), 
a town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mes- 
senian  gulf,  distant  20  stadia  from  Thalamae.  In 
front  of  it  was  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
Paosanias  describes  as  not  larger  than  a great  rock, 
in  which  stood,  in  the  open  air,  brazen  statues  of  the 
Dioscuri,  a foot  high.  There  was  a tradition,  that 
the  Dioscuri  were  born  in  this  island.  The  island  is  at 
the  month  of  the  river  MUea,  which  is  the  minor 
Pamisus  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  In  the  island, 
there  arc  two  ancient  tombs,  which  arc  called  those 
of  the  Dioscuri.  The  Me&senians  said  tliat  their 
territories  originally  extended  os  far  as  Pephnus. 
MESSKNiA,p.345,a.]  (Pans.  iii. 26.  §§  2,3;  Gcli, 
liner,  off  the  Morea , p.  238;  Leake,  Murea,  vol.  i 
p.  330,  Ptloponncsiaca,  p.  178  ; Boblaye,  Richer- 
ches,  <fc.  p.  93  ; Curtiua,  Pcloponnesos , vol.  ii.  pp. 
283,  284.) 

PEPU'ZA  (ritVou(a),  a town  in  the  western  part 
of  Phrygia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  late  writers. 
It  gave  its  name  to  an  obscure  body  of  heretics 
noticed  by  Epiphanius  (II acres,  xlviii.  14)  ; but 
they  did  not  exist  long,  since  their  town  was  ruined 
and  deserted  when  he  wrote.  (Comp.  Philostorg. 


PKRAEA. 

Hist.  EccL  iv.  8,  where  it  is  ended  Petnsa;  Aristnen.  I 
Comm,  in  Can.  8,  where  its  name  Ls  Pezuaa.) 
Kiepert  (op.  Franz,  Finf.  Inschriften , p.  33)  believes 
that  its  site  may  possibly  be  marked  by  the  ruins 
found  by  Arundell  (Discoveries  in  As.  Min.  i. 
pp.  101,  127)  near  Besh-Shchr  and  Kalinktfi , in 
the  south  of  UshaJc.  [L.  S.] 

PKRAEA  (Ilfpaia),  the  name  of  several  districts 
lying  beyond  (wipar)  a river  or  on  the  other  side 
of  a sea. 

1.  The  district  of  Palestine  lying  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  more  particularly  the  country  between 
the  Jordan  on  the  W.,  the  city  of  Pella  on  the  N., 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Arabia  Petraca  on  the 
K.,  and  the  land  of  the  Moabites  on  the  S.  [Pa- 
LAKHTINA,  p.  532.] 

2.  (*H  rAv  'Pommt  rtpala,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  651, 
652  ; Polyb.  xvii.  2,  6,  8,  xxxi.  25;  Liv.  xxxii.  33, 
xxxiii.  18;  x«fy>a  T«*'  'PoSiar  tj  4y  tp  fyrttfxp, 
Scylax,  p.  38),  a portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  op- 
posite to  Rhodes,  and  subject  to  it.  It  commenced 
at  Mt.  Phoenix,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Lycia.  (Strab.  1.  c .)  The  peninsula  containing 
Mt.  Phoenix  was  called  the  KhodiAn  Chersonesus. 
(Pirn.  xxxi.  2,  20;  Diod.  v.  60,  62.)  For  a de- 
scription of  this  district,  which  is  very  beautiful  and 
fertile,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  519.,  b,  520,  a. 

3.  (lit paia  T fyrSlofV,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  596),  a 
small  district  on  tlie  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to 
Tenedus,  and  extending  from  the  promontory  Sigeium 
to  Alexandria  Troas. 

PKRAEA.  [Corinth us,  p.  685,  b.] 
PERAETHEIS.  [Megalopolis,  p.  310,  a.] 
PERCE  I AN  A (I tin.  Ant.  p.  432),  a town  of 
Hispania  Bodies,  lying  S.  of  Merida.  For  its  coins 
see  Sestini,  p.  107.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PERCO'TE  (n«p#c<6rij:  Kth.  TtipicviriQs),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  between  A by  - 
doe and  Lampsaeus,  aikI  probAbly  on  tlie  little  river 
Percotes.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  835,  xi.  229 ; Xenoph.  Jit  lien. 
v.  1.  § 23.)  Pcrcote  continued  to  exist  long  after 
the  Trojan  War,  as  it  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
(r.  117),  Scylax  (p.  35),  Apollonius  Bhcdius  (i. 
932),  Arrian  ( Anab . i.  13),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and 
Stephanas  Byz.  (#.  r.).  Sotno  writers  mention  it 
among  tlie  towns  assigned  to  Tbemistocles  by  the 
king  of  Persia.  (Plut.  Them.  30;  Athen.  i.  p.  29.) 
According  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  590)  its  ancient  name 
had  been  Peroope.  Modern  travellers  are  unanimous 
in  identifying  its  site  with  Bergaz  or  Bergan,  a 
small  Turkish  town  on  the  left  bank  of  a small 
river,  situated  on  a sloping  hill  in  a charming  dis- 
trict. (Sibthorpe’s  Journal,  in  Walpole’s  Turkey , 

L p.  91 ; Richter,  Wallfahrten , p.  434.)  [L.  S.] 

PERCOTES  (n*p*d>T7jj),  a small  river  of  Mysia, 
flowing  from  Mount  Ida  into  the  Hellespont.  (Horn. 
IL  ii.  835.)  It  is  easily  identified  as  the  stream 
flowing  in  the  valley  of  the  modem  town  of  Bergaz. 
[Comp.  Pkrcotb.J  [L.  S.] 

PERDICES,  a town  in  Mauretania  Cncsariensis, 
25  M.  P.  from  Sitifis,  perhaps  Fas-eLOuad.  ( IL 
Ant.  pp.  29,  36;  Coll.  Episc.  c.  121.) 

PERGA-  [Pbrok.] 

PE'RGAMUM.  [Ilium.] 

PE'RGAMUM  (lUpryapov.  Eth.  Uspynpi]v6s. 
Pergamenus),  sometimes  also  called  PKKGAMUS 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  § 14,  viii.  17.  § 10;  Steph.  B.  s.  t?.),  an 
ancient  city,  in  a most  beautiful  district  of  Teu- 
thronia  in  Mysia,  on  the  north  of  the  river  CaTeus. 
Near  the  point  where  Pcrgamum  was  situated,  two 
other  rivers,  the  Selinus  and  Cetius,  emptied  them- 
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I selves  into  the  CaTeus;  the  Selinus  flowed  throngh 
the  city  itself,  while  the  Cetius  washed  its  walls. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  619;  Plin.  v.  33;  Paus.  vi.  16.  § 1; 
Liv.  xxx vii.  18.)  Its  distance  from  the  sea  was 
120  stadia,  but  communication  with  the  sea  was 
effected  by  the  navigable  river  CaTeus.  Pergamum, 
which  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  8. 
§ 8),  was  originally  a fortress  of  considerable  natural 
strength,  being  situated  on  the  summit  of  a conical 
hill,  round  the  foot  of  which  there  were  at  that  time 
no  houses.  Subaeqnently,  however,  a city  arose  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  latter  then  became  the 
acropolis.  We  have  no  information  os  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original  town  on  the  hill,  bat  the  Per- 
gamcnians  believed  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Arcadians,  who  had  migrated  to  Asia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Heradeid  Telephus  (Pans.  i.  4. 
§ 5);  they  derived  the  name  of  their  town  from 
Pergamus,  a son  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  arrived  there  with  his  mother  Andromache, 
and,  after  a successful  combat  with  Arias,  the  ruler 
of  Teuthrnnia,  to  have  established  himself  there. 
(Paus.  i.  11.  §2.)  Another  tradition  stated  that 
Asclepius,  with  a colony  from  Epidauras,  proceeded 
to  Pergamum ; at  all  events,  tlie  place  seems  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  many  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
Xenophon  visited  it.  Still,  however,  Pergamum 
remained  a place  of  not  much  importance  until  the 
time  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  Lysimachus  chase  Pergamum  as 
a place  of  security  for  the  reception  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  treasures,  which  amounted  to  9000 
talents.  The  care  and  superintendence  of  this  trea- 
sure was  intrusted  to  Philetaerus  of  Tium,  an  eunuch 
from  his  infancy,  and  a person  in  whom  Lysimachus 
placed  the  greatest  confidence.  For  a time  Phile- 
taerus answered  the  expectations  of  Lysimachus,  but 
having  been  ill-treated  by  Ar*ino6,  the  wife  of  his 
master,  he  withdrew  his  allegiance  and  declared 
himself  independent,  n.  c.  283.  As  Lysimachus 
was  prevented  by  domestic  calamities  from  punishing 
the  offender,  Philetaerus  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  town  and  treasures  for  twenty  years, 
contriving  by  dexterous  management  to  maintain 
peace  with  his  neighbours.  He  transmitted  his 
principality  to  a nephew  of  the  name  of  Laments, 
who  increased  the  territory  he  had  inherited,  and 
even  gained  a victory  over  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardes.  After  a 
reign  of  twenty-two  years,  from  n.  c.  263  to  241,  ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Attains,  who,  after  a 
great  victory  over  the  Galatians,  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and 
sound  policy.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  623,  G24;  Polyb. 
xriii.  24;  Liv.  xxxiii.  21.)  He  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  Rome  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  Romans.  It  was  mainly  this 
Attains  that  amassed  the  wealth  for  which  his  name 
became  proverbial.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
B.C.  197,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kumenes  IL, 
from  n.c.  197  to  159.  He  continued  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  against 
Antiochus  tlie  Great  and  Perseus  of  Macedonia;  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Humans  rewarded  his 
services  by  giving  to  him  all  the  countries  in  Asia 
Minor  west  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pergamum,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  had  hitherto  nut  extended  beyond 
the  gulfs  of  Elaea  and  Adrainyttiuin,  now  became  a 
large  and  powerful  kingdom.  (Strab.  L c.;  Lir. 
xxxviii.  39.)  Euincncs  111.  was  nearly  killed  at 
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Delphi  by  assassins  said  to  hare  been  hired  by 
Perseus ; yd  at  a later  period  he  favoured  the  cause 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  the  Romans.  Pergamum  was  mainly  in- 
debted to  Euraenes  II.  for  ita  embellishment  and 
extension,  lie  was  a liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  ; he  decorated  the  temple  of  Zens  Nicc- 
phoruB,  which  had  been  built  by  Attains  ontside  the 
city,  with  walks  and  plantations,  and  erected  himself 
many  other  public  buildings ; but  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  his  liberality  was  the  great  library  which 
ho  founded,  and  which  yielded  only  to  that  of  Alex- 
andria in  extent  and  value.  (Strab.  L e. ; Athen.  i. 
p.  3.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Attains  11.; 
but  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the  late 
king's  brother  Attains,  sumamed  l'hi  bold  pirns,  from 
B.  c.  159  to  138.  During  this  period  llie  Per- 
gamenians  again  assisted  the  Homans  against  the 
Pseudo-Philip.  Attalus  also  defeated  Diegylis,  king 
of  the  Thracian  Gaeni,  and  overthrew  Prusias  of 
Bithynia.  On  his  death,  his  ward  and  nephew, 
Attains  IIL,  sumamed  Philometor,  undertook  tlie 
reins  of  government,  from  n.  c.  138  to  133,  and  on 
his  death  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
Soon  after,  Aristonicus,  a natural  son  of  Kumenes  II., 
revolted  and  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  for 
himself;  but  in  a.  o.  130  he  was  vanquished  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  be- 
came a Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Asia 
(Strab.  L c ^ xiv.  p.  646.)  The  city  of  Pergamum, 
however,  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  so  that  Pliny  (L  c.)  could  still  call 
it  44  longe  cUriasmram  Asiae  Pergamum ;"  it  re- 
mained the  centre  of  jurisdiction  for  the  district,  and 
of  commerce,  as  all  the  main-roads  of  Western  Asia 
converged  there.  Pergamum  was  one  of  the  Seven 
Chnrchas  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelations. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city  declined;  but  it  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Bergamah,  and  presents  to  the  visitor 
numerous  ruins  and  extensive  remains  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.  A wall  facing  the  south-east  of  the 
acropolis,  of  hewn  granite,  is  at  least  100  feet  deep, 
and  engrafted  into  the  rock;  above  it  a course  of 
large  substructions  forms  a spacious  area,  upon 
which  once  rose  a temple  unrivalled  in  sublimity  of 
situation,  being  visible  from  the  vast  plain  and  the 
Aegean  sea.  The  ruins  of  this  temple  show  that  it 
was  built  in  the  noblest  style.  Besides  this  there 
are  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Aesculapius,  which, 
like  the  Nicephorion,  was  outside  the  city  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  63;  Paus.  v.  13.  § 2);  of  a royal  palace, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  connected  with 
the  CaTcus  by  an  aqueduct;  of  a prytancum,  n 
theatre,  a gymnasium,  a stadium,  an  am  phi  theatre, 
and  other  public  buildings.  All  these  remains 
attest  the  unusual  splendour  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
all  travellers  speak  with  admiration  of  their  stu- 
pendous greatness.  The  numerous  coins  which  we 
possess  of  Pergamum  attest  that  Olympia  wore 
celebrated  there;  a vase  found  there  represents  a 
torch-race  on  horseback  ; and  Pliny  (x.  25)  relates 
that  public  cock-fights  took  place  there  every  year. 
Pergamum  was  celebrated  for  ita  manufacture  of 
ointments  (Athen.  xv.  p.  689),  pottery  (Plin.  xxxv. 
46),  and  parchment,  which  derives  its  name  (rharta 
Pergamena)  from  the  city.  The  library  of  Perga- 
mum, which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than 
200,000  volumes,  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra. 
(Comp.  Span  and  Wilder,  Yvy.  i.  p.  260,  &c.; 
Choiseul-Goullier,  Voyage  Pittoresque , ii.  p.  25,  &c  ; 


Arundel!,  Setm  Churches,  p.  281,  &e. ; Dallsway, 
Constantinople  Anc.  and  Modern,  p.  303;  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  266;  Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  34, 
&c.;  Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  488,  &c. ; Eckhel^Docfr. 
Num.  vol.  iv.,  p.  445;  A.  G.  Capelle,  CommentaX. 
de  Regibus  et  Antiquit.  Pergamenis,  Amstelodami, 
1842,  8vo.)  [L.S.] 


COl X or  PEROAMC8  IN  MYSLA. 

PETIGAMUS  (TUpyapot,  Herod,  vii.  11 2),  a for- 
tress in  the  Pieric  hollow,  by  which  Xerxes  passed 
in  his  march,  leaving  Mt.  Pangneum  oo  his  right. 
It  is  identified  with  Prarista,  where  the  lower  mari- 
time ridge  forms  a junction  with  Pangaeum,  and 
separates  the  Pieric  valley  from  the  plain  of  Philippi. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PE’RGAMUS  (nfpyaftoj),  a town  of  Crete,  to 
which  a mythical  origin  was  ascribed.  According 
to  Virgil  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  (Aen.  iii.  133), 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (L  1 ) by  Agamem- 
non, and  according  to  Sernas  by  the  Trojan  pri- 
soners belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  (ad 
Virg.  Aen.  1.  c.).  Lycurgua,  the  Spartan  legislator, 
was  said  to  have  died  at  this  place,  and  his  tomb  was 
shown  there  in  the  time  of  Aristoxcnus.  (Plot.  Lyc. 
32.)  It  is  slid  by  Servius  (L  c.)  to  have  been  near 
Cydonia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  a 20)  in 
connection  with  Cydonia.  Consequently  it  must 
have  been  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
and  is  placed  by  Poshley  at  Platan  id.  (Travels  in 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.)  Scylax  says  (p.  18,  lluds.) 
that  the  Dictynnaeam  stood  in  the  territory  of  Per- 
gam  us. 

PERGA'NT IUM  (UtpyAvriov.  Eth.  ntpydmov, 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a city  of  the  Liguros.  It  is  the  small 
island  named  BrJgansnn,  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  It  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel  fmm  a 
point  on  the  mainland  which  is  turned  towards  Mest, 
one  of  the  Stocchades  or  Isles  dJIieres.  [G.  L.] 

PEKGE  or  PERGA  (lUpyiy.  Eth.  TUpydiot),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  of  I’ampbylia,  between 
the  rivers  Cntarrhactcs  and  Cestrus,  at  a distance 
of  60  stadia  fmm  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  667 ; Plin.  v.  26 ; Pomp.  Mel.  i.  14 ; Ptol.  v. 
5.  § 7.)  It  was  renowned  for  the  worship  of  Ar- 
temis, whose  temple  stood  on  a hill  outside  the  town, 
and  in  whose  honour  annual  festivals  were  cele- 
brated. (Strab.  L c.;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dion.  187 ; 
Scylax,  p.  39;  Dionys.  Per.  854.)  The  coins  of 
Forge  represent  both  the  goddess  and  her  temple. 
Alexander  the  Great  occupied  Perge  with  a part  of 
his  army  after  quitting  Phoselis,  between  which  two 
towns  the  road  is  described  as  long  and  difficult 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  26;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  72,  xxii.  25; 
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Lir.  xxxviii.  37.)  Wo  learn  from  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  (xiv.  24,  25)  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
preached  the  gospel  at  Pcrge.  (Comp.  Acts,  xiii. 
13.)  In  the  ecclesiastical  notices  and  in  Hierocles 
(p.  679)  I’erge  appears  an  the  metropolis  of  Pam- 
jdiyliu.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  a.  r. ; Eclthel,  Doctr. 
Sum,  i.  3,  p.  12.)  There  are  considerable  ruins  of 
Pergc  about  16  miles  to  tho  north-east  of  Adalia,  at 
a place  now  called  Etki-KalesL  (Comp.  lattice, 
A sin  Minor,  p.  132;  Texier,  Descript,  de  VAsie 
Min.,  where  the  ruins  are  figured  in  19  plates;  Fel- 
lows, Asia  Minor,  p.  190,  flic.)  [L.  S.] 

1KULMUT.A  (rifpI^ooAa,  Ptol.  rii.  2.  § 5),  the 
name  of  a town  of  some  commercial  importance  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus  (or  gulf  of  Siam), 
on  a tongue  of  land  anciently  called  the  A urea 
Chersonesus,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
lacca. Lassen  places  it  in  lat.  7°  N.  In  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  was  a small  bay  or  indentation  of 
the  coast,  which  was  called  the  Sinus  Perimulicus 
(n«pc/JooA<jrbr  adAiros).  [V.J 

PERIMU  LICUS  SINUS.  [PanniULA.] 
PERINTHUS  (v  TUptrOos,  PtoL  iii.  1 1.  § 6, 
viii.  11.  § 7 ; Xeuoph.  A nab.  vii.  2.  § 8 : Eth. 
tleplrtiot),  a great  and  flourishing  town  of  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  Propontis.  It  lay  22  miles  W.  of 
Selymbria,  on  a small  peninsula  (Plin.  iv.  18)  of  the 
hay  which  bears  its  name,  and  was  built  like  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  (Diod.  xvi. 
76.)  It  was  originally  a Samian  colony  (Mercian, 

Ft.  29 ; Pint.  Qu.  Gr.  56),  and,  according  to  Syncel- 
ua  (p»  238),  was  founded  about  b.  c.  599.  Pnnofka, 
however  (p.  22),  makes  it  contemporary  with  Samo- 
l brace,  that  is  about  B.  C.  1000.  It  was  particu- 
larly renowned  for  its  obstinate  defence  against 
Philip  of  Macedon  (Diod.  xvi.  74 — 77;  Pint.  Phoc. 
14).  At  that  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a more 
important  and  flourishing  town  even  than  Byzantium; 
and  being  both  a harbour  and  a point  at  which  several 
main  roads  met,  it  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9).  This  circumstance 
explains  the  reason  why  so  many  of  its  coins  are  still 
extant ; from  which  we  learn  that  large  and  cele- 
brated festivals  were  held  here  (Mionnet,  i.  p.  399 — 
415  ; Eckbel,  Doctr.  Sum.  vol.  iv.  p.  445  ; MorelL 
Spec.  Dei  Sum,  tab.  xiii.  143).  According  to 
Tzetzes  ( Chil  iii.  812),  it  bore  at  an  early  period 
the  name  of  Mygdonia  ; and  at  a later  one,  but  not 
before  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it  assumed  the 
name  of  Herackia ; which  wo  find  sometimes  used 
alone,  and  sometimes  with  the  additions  H.  Thraciae 
and  H.  Peril jthua.  (Procop.  L c.  and  B.  VantL  i.  12 ; 
Zosim.  L 62;  Jnstin,  xvi.  3 ; Eutrop.  ix.  15;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  2 ; I tin.  Ant.  pp.  175,  176,  323  ; Jorn. 
de  Regn.  Succ.  p.  51,  &c.  On  the  variations  in  its 
name,  see  Tsscbucke,  ad  Melam,  ii.  2,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  102,  seq.)  Justinian  restored  the  old  imperial 
palace,  and  the  aqueducts  of  the  city.  (Procop. 
L c .)  It  is  now  called  Etki  Ertgli,  and  still  con- 
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, tains  some  ancient  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (See 
Clarke’s  Travels,  viii.  p.  122,  sqq.)  [T.  H.  D.J 
I’ERl  SAD  YES  (n*p«ra$o«'f,  n«pioo5i«f),  an  Il- 
lyrian people,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Dainastium, 
whose  name  seems  to  be  corrupt.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  326  ■ 
Kramer  ami  Groskurd,  ad  loc.) 

PERITUR,  a place  in  Lower  Pannonia  (7/m. 
llieroe.  p.  562),  probably  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Peuting.  Table  under  the  name  of 
Piretis,  and  in  the  Antonioe  Itinerary  (p.  266)  under 
that  of  Pyrri  or  Pyrrum,  and  situated  on  the  road 
from  Petovio  to  Siscia.  (See  Wesseling,  ad  It. 
Uieros.  L c.)  [L.  S.] 

PERIZZFTES.  [Palaestijia,  p.  529.  J 
PERM  ESS  US.  [Bokotia,  p.  413,  a.J 
PERNE  (n7pi^),  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  which,  during  nn  earthquake,  became  united 
with  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Plin.  ii.  91.)  There 
was  also  a town  in  Thrace  of  this  name,  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Steph.  B.  (a.  r.)  f L.  S. j 

PERNICIACUM,  or  PERN  AC  UM  in  the  Table, 
in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  on  a rood  from  Bagacum 
(Barai)  to  Aduatuca  (Tongern).  The  road  pasted 
from  Bagacum  to  Geminiacum  ( Gemblou ).  From 
Geminiacum  to  Perniciacum  is  xii.  in  the  Anton. 
Itin.,  and  xiiii.  in  the  Table;  and  from  Perniciacum 
to  Aduatuca  is  xiv.  in  the  Itin.  and  xvi.  in  the 
Table.  The  road  ia  generally  straight,  but  there  is 
no  place  which  wo  can  identify  as  the  site  of  Perni- 
ciacurn ; and  the  geographers  do  not  agree  on  any 
position.  [G.  L.] 

PERORSI  (Tltpopooi,  Uvpopcot,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§ 
16,17;  Polyb.qp.  Plin.  v.  l.s.8,vi.  35), a people  «/f 
Libya,  subdued  by  Suetonius  Paullinus,  who  in- 
habited a few  fertile  spots  spread  over  the  long 
extent  of  maritime  country  between  the  Conarii, 
who  dwelt  opposite  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and 
the  Pharusii,  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal.  (Leake,  London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  ii.  p. 
17.)  [E.B.J.] 

PERPERE'NA  (n«pw#p^«i),  a place  in  Mysia, 
on  the  south-east  of  Adramyttium,  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  there  were  copper  mines  and  good 
vineyards.  It  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  place  in 
which  Thucydides  had  died.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607 ; 
Plin.  v.  32  ; Steph.  B.  e.  r.  Uapsipotv,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  sumo  called  the  place  Perine;  while 
Ptol.  v.  2.  § 16,  calls  it  Perpere  or  Perm  ere;  Galen, 
n<pl  tl/xyplar,  p.  358  ; comp.  Sestini,  p.  75.) 
Some,  without  sufficient  reason,  regard  Perperena  as 
identical  with  Theodosiupolis,  mentioned  by  Hiero- 
cles (p.  661).  [L.  S.1 

PEKRANTHES.  [Ambracia.] 

PERRHAEBI,  PEKKHAK'BIA.  [The.ssaua.1 
PERRHIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 
PERSABO'RA  (n qprratfwpa,  Zosim.  iii.  17),  a 
very  strong  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  to  which  the  emperor  Julian  came 
in  his  march  across  that  country.  Zoeimus,  who 
gives  a detailed  account  of  its  siege,  states  that  it 
was  in  size  and  importance  second  only  to  Cttsi- 
phou.  Ammianus,  speaking  of  the  same  war,  calls 
the  place  Pirisabora  (xxiv.  c.  2)  ; and  Libanius 
Soph,  mentions  a city  of  the  same  name  as  the  then 
ruling  king  of  Persia,  evidently  supposing  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Sapor  (or  SAahpur).  (Orat 
Fun . p.  315.)  Forbiger  has  conjectured  that  it 
is  represented  by  the  present  Aubar , and  that  it  was 
situated  near  the  part  of  the  river  Euphrates  whence 
the  canal  Nahr- tares  flows,  and  no  great  distance 
from  the  Sipphara  of  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 7).  [V.] 
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PF.RSETOMS  (II*p<r«'woAiv,  Died.  xvil.  70; 
PtoL  vi.  4.  § 4;  Curt.  ▼.  4.  6;  HtpaalaoXit,  Strab. 

xv.  729:  Eth.  ntpaewoAintt),  tlws  capital  of  Persia 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  and  the 
aeat  of  the  chief  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  It 
was  situated  at  the  o|*ning  of  an  extensive  plain 
(now  called  Mardtuht),  and  near  the  junction  of 
two  streams,  the  Araxes  ( Bendamir)  and  the  Medua 
{/*ulu\in).  The  mins,  which  are  still  very  exten- 
sive, bear  the  local  name  of  the  CM  hi  mar,  or 
Forty  Columns.  According  to  Diodorus  the  city 
was  originally  surrounded  by  a triple  wall  of  great 
strength  and  beauty  (xvii.  71).  Strabo  states  that 
it  wn»,  after  Susa,  tho  richest  city  of  the  Persians, 
and  that  it  contained  a palace  of  great  beauty  (xv. 
p.  729),  and  adds  that  Alexander  burnt  this  building 
to  avenge  the  Greeks  for  the  similar  injuries  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Persians  (xv.  p. 
730).  Arrian  simply  states  that  Alexander  burnt 
the  royal  palace,  contrary  to  the  entreaty  of  Par- 
nicnion,  who  wished  him  to  spare  this  magnificent 
building,  but  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Perse - 
polis.  {A  nab,  til.  18.)  Curtins,  who  probably 
drew  his  account  from  the  many  extant  notices  of 
Alexander's  expedition  by  different  officers  who  had 
accomjanied  him,  has  fully  described  the  disgraceful 
burning  of  the  city  and  palace  at  Pensepolis  by  the 
Greek  monarch  and  his  drunken  companions.  He 
adds  that,  as  it  was  chiefly  built  of  cedar,  the  fire 
spread  rapidly  far  and  wide. 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  monuments 
which  still  remain  at  l’eraepolia  by  tho  researches  of 
Niebuhr  and  Ker  Porter,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Prof.  Lassen.  From  the 
result  of  their  inquiries,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  portion  of  the  present  ruins  ascend  to  so  high  a 
period  oh  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy, Cyrus.  The  principal  buildings  are  doubt- 
less duo  to  Danins  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  to 
Xerxes.  The  palace  and  city  of  Cyrus  was  at 
Pasargada,  while  that  of  the  later  monarch*  was  at 
Perscpolis.  (Rawlinson,  Jotim.  of  Roy,  At,  Soc. 
toJ.  x;  L.vuwn,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encycl.  »,v.\ 
Fergusson,  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepoiis  Res- 
tored, Lond.  1851.)  It  has  born  a matter  of  some 
doubt  bow  far  Perscpolis  itself  ever  was  the  ancient 
site  of  the  capital ; and  many  writers  have  supposed 
that  it  was  only  the  high  place  of  tho  Persian 
monarchy  where  the  great  palaces  and  temples  were 
grouped  together.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  tho  rock  on  which  the  mins  are  now 
seen  was  the  place  where  the  palaces  and  temples 
were  placed,  arid  that  the  city  was  extended  at  its 
feet  along  the  circumjacent  plain.  Subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Pensepolis  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  except  in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Antiocbos  Epiphanes  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  plunder  the  temples.  (2  Maccab. 
ix.  1.)  In  the  later  times  of  the  Muhammedan 
rule,  tho  fortress  of  Istakhr , which  was  about  4 
miles  from  the  ruins,  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
place  of  Perscpolis ; hence  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  Istakhr  itself  was  part  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Niebuhr,  ii  p.  121 ; Chardin,  Voyages,  viii. 
p.  245;  Kcr  Porter,  voL  i.  p.  576;  Ouseley,  Travels, 
ii.  p.  222.)  [V.] 

PE*RSICUS  SINUS  (6  IJtpaurbs  adAvov,  Strab. 
Ii.  p.  78,  xv.  p.  727 ; Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 1 , 4.  § 1 , ftvxdr, 
PtoL  vi  19.  § 1 ; v *ord  Tltpoai  dd\curira,  Strab. 

xvi.  p.  765  ; rj  ntpauci/  bdAaocra,  Agalhem.  i.  3; 
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Mare  Pcrsicnm,  Plin.  vi.  13.  a.  16),  the  great  gulf 
which,  extending  in  a direction  nearly  NW.  and  Sfc, 
separated  the  provinces  of  Soriana  and  Penis,  and 
the  western  portion  of  Cannania  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  Arabia  Felix.  There  are  great  differences 
and  great  errors  in  the  accounts  which  the  ancienta 
hare  left  of  this  gulf;  nor  indeed  are  the  statements 
of  the  same  author  always  consistent  the  one  with 
the  other.  Thus  some  writers  gave  to  it  the  shape 
of  the  human  head,  of  which  the  narrow  opening 
towards  the  SE.  formed  [the  neck  (Mela,  iii  8;  Plin. 
vi.  24.  s.  28.)  Strabo  in  one  place  states  that,  at 
the  entrance,  it  was  only  a day’s  sail  across  (xv.  p. 
727),  and  in  another  (xvi.  p.  765)  that  from  Har- 
muza  the  opposite  Arabian  shore  of  Mace  was  visible, 
in  which  Aininianns  (xxiii.  6)  agrees  with  him.  lie 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  Persian  Golf  was 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Enxine  sea  (L  c.),  and 
reckons  that  it  was  about  20,000  stadia  in  length. 
(Cf.  Agathem.  L 3.)  He  placed  it  also,  according 
to  a certain  system  of  parallelism,  due  S.  of  the 
Caspian  (ii.  p.  121,  cf.  also  xl  p.  519).  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.s.  v.  Kvpif);  but  a doubt  ha* 
been  thrown  upon  this  passage,  as  some  MSS.  read 
witrros  instead  of  wd A»of.  [V.] 

PERSIS  (ij  Tit  pals,  Aescbyl.  Pert.  60;  Herod, 
iii.  19;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6,  Ac.; 
b TUpoucb,  Herod,  iv.  39 : Eth,  TUpatji,  Perea),  the 
province  of  Persia  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Persia,  and  the  district 
from  which  the  arms  of  the  Persians  spread  over  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Media  and  part  of  the  chain  of  tho  Par*ch<*thras 
M.;  on  the  W.  by  Susiana,  which  is  separated  from 
Pends  by  tho  small  stream  An* is  or  Oroatis;  on  the 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  desert 
waste  of  Cannania.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  history 
this  province  was  altogether  unknown,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  wars  of  Alexander  and  of  bis  successors 
that  the  Greeks  formed  any  real  conception  of  the 
position  and  character  of  the  land,  from  which  their 
ancient  and  most  formidable  enemies  took  their 
name.  The  whole  province  was  very  mountainous, 
with  few  extended  plains;  it  possessed,  however, 
several  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  as  those 
for  instance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis 
(Strab.  xr.  p.  727;  Arrian,  Ind  c.  40;  Amm.  Mare, 
xxiii.  6;  Chardin,  1 'ey.  iii.  p.  255);  the  cu&st-line 
appears  to  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  sandy  anti  hot, 
and  uninhabitable,  owing  to  the  poison-bearing  winds. 
(Plin.  xii.  20.)  The  principal  mountain  chains  bore 
the  names  of  Parachoathras  (Eltcend)  and  Ochos 
(perhaps  NakhUu),  and  were,  in  fact,  prolongations 
to  the  sea  of  the  still  higher  ranges  of  Media.  It 
was  watered  by  no  great  river,  but  a number  of 
smaller  streams  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  doubt- 
less little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  The  chief 
of  these  were  the  Araxes  ( Bend-amir,')  the  Mcdos 
( Ptthcan ),  and  the  Cyrus  ( Awr),  in  the  more  inland 
part  of  tho  country;  and  along  the  coast,  the  Bag  rads, 
Padargus,  ITcratemis,  K hog  an  is,  Oroatis,  Sec,  (Plin. 
vi  23.  9,  26;  Arrian,  Ind  c.  39;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  727,  &c.)  The  principal  ritica  of 
Persia  were,  Pasaroada,  its  earliest  capital,  and 
the  site  of  the  tomb  of  its  first  monarch,  Cyrus; 
PxR&Kroi.is,  the  far-famed  seat  of  the  palaces  und 
temples  of  Dareius  the  sou  of  Hystaspes,  and  his 
successors;  Gabae,  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings;  Taocb,  and  Aspadaxa. 

The  Persae  were  properly  tin  native  inhabitant* 
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of  tins  small  district;  though  in  later  times  the  name 
was  applied  generally  to  the  subjects  of  the  great 
king,  whose  empire  extended,  under  Dareius  the  sou 
of  liystospcs,  from  India  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Old  Testament  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  name  as  a distinct  people,  and 
when,  in  the  later  days  of  the  captivity,  their  name 
occurs,  they  must  be  taken  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  empire  above  noticed  {EzeJc.  xxxviii.  5 ; Etth. 
i.  3—18;  Ezra,  iv.  5;  1 Maccab.  i.  1,  Ac.),  and  not 
simply  of  the  limited  district  of  Persia.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  ancient  people  were  divided  into 
three  leading  classes,  warriors,  husbandmen,  and 
nomades.  In  the  first  class,  the  Pasargadac,  Mi* 
rsphii,  and  Maspii,  were  the  most  important  sub- 
divisions. The  Achaemenidae,  ”rom  whom  their 
well-known  line  of  kings  descended,  was  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Pasargadae.  The  tribes  of  husband- 
men bore  the  names  of  Panthialaci,  Derusiaei  and 
Germanii;  those  of  the  nomades  were  called,  Dai, 
Mardi,  Dropici  And  Sagartii.  (Herod,  i.  125.)  It  is 
clear  from  this  account  that  Herodotus  is  describing 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Persae  but  a little  while 
before  his  own  times,  and  that  his  view  embraces  a 
territory  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  small 
province  of  Persia  We  must  suppose,  from  his  notice 
of  the  nomade  tribes,  that  he  extended  the  Persian 
race  over  a considerable  portion  of  wliat  is  now  called 
Khordtan ; indeed,  over  much  of  the  country  which 
at  the  present  day  forms  the  realm  of  Persia.  In 
•till  later  times,  other  tribes  or  subdivisions  are  met 
with,  as  the  Paraetaceni,  Mcssabatae,  Stabaci,  Suzaei, 
Hippophagi,  Ac.  Ac.  Herodotus  states  further  that 
the  most  ancient  name  of  the  people  was  Artaei 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  a form  which  modern  philology  lias 
shown  to  be  in  close  connection  with  that  of  the 
Arii,  the  earliest  title  of  their  immediate  neighbours, 
tiie  Modes.  Both  alike  are  derived  from  the  old 
Zend  and  Sanscrit  Arya , signifying  a people  of  noble 
descent;  a name  still  preserved  in  the  modern  J'rak 
(Ariaka).  (Muller,  Joum.  AtiaL  ill.  p.299;  Lassen, 
Ind.  A Iterth.  ii.  p.  7.)  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Peraae  is  itself  of  Indian  origin,  the  earliest 
form  in  which  it  is  found  on  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions being  Parata.  (Lassen,  AU-Pert.  Keil- Inter. 
p.60.) 

The  Persian  people  seem  to  have  been  in  all 
times  noted  for  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  their 
language  (AeschyL  Pert.  795;  Aram.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6) ; but,  in  spite  of  this  habit  of  boasting,  in  their 
earlier  history,  under  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, they  appear  to  have  made  excellent  soldiers. 
Herodotus  describe*  fully  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  foot -soldiers,  archers,  and  lancers  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii.  61),  on  which  description 
the  well-known  sculptures  at  Persepolis  afford  a 
still  living  commentary.  (Of.  also  Strab.  xv.  p.  734; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3.  § 31.)  Their  cavalry  also  was 
celebrated  (Herud.  1.  c.  ix.  79,  81;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi. 
4.  § 1).  Strabo,  who  for  the  most  part  confines 
the  name  of  Persae  to  the  inhabitants  of  Penis, 
has  fully  described  some  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  On  the  subject  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  Herodotus  and  Strabo  are  not  at 
one,  and  each  writer  gives  separate  and  uncon- 
nected details.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that,  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  Persians  were  pure 
fire-worshippers,  and  that  by  degrees  they  adopted 
what  became  in  later  times  a characteristic  of  their 
religious  system,  the  Dualistic  arrangement  of  two 
separate  principles  of  good  and  evil,  Hormuzd  and 
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Ahriman.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  727—736;  Herod,  i.  33, 
133;  Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  22.)  Many  of  their  ancient 
religious  customs  have  continued  to  the  present  day; 
the  fire-worshippers  of  India  still  contending  that 
they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  The  language  of  the  ancient  people  was 
strictly  I ndo- Germanic,  and  was  nearly  connected 
with  the  classical  Sanscrit : the  earliest  specimens  of 
it  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  A furghab,—  the 
site  of  Pasargada,  and  the  place  where  Cyrus  was 
buried, — and  those  of  Dareius  and  Xerxes  at  Perse- 
polia  and  Behittdn,  which  have  been  deciphered  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Professor  Lassen.  ( Rawlinson, 
Joum.  Am.  Soc.  vol.  x.;  Lassen,  ZeiUchrift  f.  Mor- 
gen l vi.  1 ; Hitzig,  Grahttchrij'l  d,  Darnu,  Zurich, 
1847;  Benfey,  Pert.  Keil- Intcrift,  Leipzig,  1847.) 

The  government  of  Persia  was  a rigid  monarchy. 
Their  kings  lived  apart  from  their  subjects  in  well 
secured  palaces  ( Etth.  iv.  2,  6),  and  rejoiced  in 
great  parks  {wapAbturoi),  well  stocked  with  game 
and  animals  for  the  chase  {Cyrop.  i.  3.  § 14,  viii.  1. 
§ 38,  Anab.  i.  2.  § 7;  Curt.  viii.  1.  § 11),  and 
passed  (in  later  times,  when  tlieir  empire  was  most 
widely  extended)  their  Bummer  at  Ec  baton*,  their 
spring  at  Susa,  and  their  winter  at  Babylon.  ( Nehem. 
i.  1;  Dan.  viii.  2;  Esth.  i.  2,  5;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5. 
§ 15,  Cyrop.  viii.  6.  § 22.)  Like  other  eastern 
monarchs,  the  Persian  kings  possessed  a well  ap- 
pointed harem,  many  curious  details  of  which  we 
gather  from  the  history  of  Esther  (cf.  also  Curt, 
iii.  § 3;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  557;  PluL  Artax.  c.  43); 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  sub- 
jects direct  adoration  {upoaKwijois),  as  the  pre- 
sumed dracendiints  or  representatives  of  Hormuzd. 
(Plat.  Themitt.  c.  7 ; Curt.  vi.  6.  § 2,  viii.  5.  § 6.) 
Their  local  government  was  a pure  despotism ; but 
in  some  extraordinary  cases  a sort  of  privy  council 
was  called  of  the  seven  chief  princes,  who  stood 
around  the  royal  throne,  like  the  Ainshasponds  round 
the  throne  of  Hormuzd.  (Herod,  vii.  8,  viii.  67; 
Etth.  i.  14,  19,  vii.  14.)  Whatever  document  had 
once  passed  the  king  and  had  been  sealed  by  the 
royal  signet  was  deemed  irrevocable.  {Esth.  L 19, 
viii.  8;  Dan.  vi.  9.  16;  c£  also  Chardin,  Voy.  iii. 
418.)  Over  the  individual  provinces — which  in  the 
time  of  Dareius  were  said  to  have  been  twenty  in 
number  (Her.  iii.  89),  but  were  subsequently  much 
more  numerous  {Etth.  i.  1),  probably  from  the  sub- 
division of  the  larger  ones — were  placed  satraps, 
whose  business  it  was  to  superintend  them,  to  collect 
the  revenues,  and  to  attend  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture. (Her.  iii.  89,  97;  Joseph.  Ant.  xl  3,  Ac.) 
Between  the  satraps  and  the  kings  was  a well  or- 
ganised system  of  couriers,  who  were  called  Hryyapoi 
or  iurrdybai  { Plut.  Fort.  Alex.  vii.  p.  294,  ed.  Reiake), 
who  conveyed  their  despatches  from  station  to  statiou 
on  horses,  and  had  the  power,  when  necessary,  to  press 
horses,  boats,  and  even  men  into  their  service.  As 
this  service  was  very  irksome  and  oppressive,  the 
word  hyvapevtur  came  to  mean  compulsion  or  de- 
tention under  other  circumstance*.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  2.  § 3;  Esth.  iii._13,  15,  viii.  10,  14;  Bentley’s 
Menander,  p.  56.) 

The  history  of  the  Persian  empire  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  as  it  is  given  under  the  names  of  the 
respective  kings  in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  [V.] 

rERTU'SA,  a town  of  the  Uergetes  in  Uispania 
Tarraconensis,  which  still  exists  under  the  old  name 
on  the  Akanadre.  {Din.  Ant.  p.  391.)  [T.H.D.] 

PERU'S!  A (ncpovffi'a;  Eth.  Pcmsinus : Perugia'), 
one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful  cities  of 
p p 2 
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Etruria,  situated  nearly  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
that  coontry,  on  a lofty  lull  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  overlooking  the  lake  of  Thrasymcne 
which  now  derives  from  it  the  name  of  Logo  di 
Perugia,  It  closely  adjoins  the  frontiers  of  Umbria, 
and  hence  the  tradition  rr ported  by  Srrvius,  that  it 
wan  originally  an  Umbrian  city,  inhabited  by  tlie 
tribe  called  Sarsinates,  is  at  least  a very  probable 
one.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  201.)  The  same  author 
has,  however,  preserved  to  os  another  tradition, 
which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Perusia  to  a hero 
named  Aulctes,  the  brother  of  Ocnus,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Mantua.  (/6.x.  198.)  Justin’s  assertion 
that  it  was  of  Achaean  origin  (xx . 1 ) may  be  safely 
rejected  as  a mere  fable;  but  whatever  historical 
value  may  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  Servius, 
it  seems  probable  that  Perusia,  in  common  with  the 
other  chief  places  in  the  same  part  of  Etruria,  was 
in  the  first  instance  an  Umbrian  city,  and  sub- 
sequently passed  into  tho  hands  of  the  Etruscans, 
under  whom  it  rose  to  be  a powerful  and  important 
city,  and  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Etruscan 
confederacy.  It  is  not  till  n.  c.  310,  when  the 
Romans  had  carried  their  arms  beyond  the  Ciminian 
forest,  that  the  name  of  Perusia  ia  heard  of  in  his- 
tory; but  we  are  told  that  at  that  period  it  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria.  (Liv.  ix.  37.) 
The  three  neighbouring  cities  of  Perusia,  Cortona, 
and  Arretium,  on  that  occasion  united  in  concluding 
a peace  with  Rome  for  thirty  years  (Liv.  L c. ; Diod. 
xx.  35);  but  they  seem  to  have  broken  it  the  very 
next  year,  and  shared  In  the  great  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  in  general  at  the  Vadimonian  lake.  This 
was  followed  by  snother  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Perusia  itself,  which  compelled  that  city  to  sue  for 
peace;  but  the  statement  that  it  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  was  occupied  with  a Roman  garrison,  is 
one  of  those  obvious  perversions  of  the  truth  that 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  Roman  annals.  (Liv.  ix. 
40.)  When  we  next  meet  with  the  name  of  Perugia, 
it  is  still  as  an  independent  and  powerful  state, 
which  in  n.  c.  295,  in  conjunction  with  Clusium, 
was  able  to  renew  the  war  with  Rome;  and  though 
their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cn.  Fulvius, 
the  Perns  ions  took  the  lead  in  renewing  the  contest 
the  next  year.  On  this  occasion  they  were  again 
defeated  with  heavy  l«*s  by  Eabius,  4500  of  their 
troops  slain,  and  above  1700  taken  prisoners.  (Id.  x. 
30,  31.)  In  consequence  of  this  disaster  they  were 
compelled  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  sue  for 
peace,  and,  by  the  payment  of  a large  sum  of  money, 
obtained  a truce  for  forty  years,  n.  c.  294.  (Id.  x. 
37.)  At  this  time  Livy  still  calls  the  three  cities  of 
Perusia,  Yolsiuii,  and  Arretium  (all  of  which  made 
peace  at  the  same  time)  the  three  most  powerful 
states  and  chief  cities  of  Etruria.  (Id.  /.  c.) 

We  find  no  other  mention  of  Perusia  as  an  in- 
dependent state;  and  we  have  no  explanation  of  tire 
circumstances  or  terms  under  which  it  ultimately 
became  a dependency  of  Rome.  But  during  tire 
Second  Punic  War  it  figures  among  the  allied  cities 
which  then  formed  so  important  a part  of  the  Roman 
power;  its  cohorts  were  serving  in  her  armies  (Liv. 
xxiii.  ] 7),  and  towards  the  end  of  the  contest  it  was 
one  of  the  “ populi  " of  Etruria  which  came  forward 
with  alacrity  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  fleet  of 
Scipia  Its  contribution  consisted  of  com,  and  tim- 
ber for  shipbuilding.  (Id.  xxviii.  45.)  With  this 
exception,  we  meet  with  no  other  mention  of  Pertuia 
till  near  the  close  of  the  republican  period,  when  it 
bore  so  conspicuous  ft  part  IQ  the  civil  war  between 
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Octarimn  and  L.  Antonios,  in  b.  c.  41 , as  to  give  to 
that  contest  the  name  of  Bcllum  Perusinum.  (Suet. 
Aug.  9;  Tac.  Aim.  v.  1;  Oroa.  tl  18.)  It  was 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  that  oc- 
casion tliat  L.  Antonios,  finding  himself  pressed  on 
all  side*  by  three  armies  under  Agrippa,  Salridienus, 
and  Octavian  himself,  threw  himself  into  Perusia, 
trusting  in  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  city  to 
enable  him  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  his  generals, 
Ventidius  and  Aainius  Poll  in,  to  his  relief.  But 
whether  from  disaffection  or  incapacity,  these  officers 
failed  in  coming  to  his  support,  and  Octavian  sur- 
rounded the  whole  hill  on  which  the  city  stands 
with  strong  lines  of  circumvallatioo,  so  as  to  cut  him 
off  from  all  supplies,  especially  un  the  side  of  the 
Tiber,  on  which  Antonios  had  mainly  relied.  Famine 
soon  made  itself  fell  in  the  city;  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted through  the  winter,  and  Yeutidius  was  foiled 
in  an  attempt  to  compel  Octavian  to  raise  it,  and 
drew  off  his  farces  without  success.  L.  Antonins 
now  made  a desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the 
enemy’s  lines,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  found  himself  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate. 
His  own  life  was  spared,  as  were  those  of  meet  of  the 
Roman  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him;  but  the 
chief  citizens  of  Perusia  itself  were  put  to  death,  the 
city  given  up  to  plunder,  and  an  accidental  confla- 
gration having  been  spread  by  the  wind,  ended  by 
consuming  the  whole  city,  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  32 — 
49;  I>ian  Casa  xlviii.  14;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  74;  Flor. 
iv.  5;  Suet.  Aug.  14,  96.)  A story  told  by  several 
writers  of  Octavian  having  sacrificed  300  of  the 
prisoners  at  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  Caesar,  is  in  all  probability  a fiction,  or  at  least 
an  exaggeration.  (Dion  Cass,  i c.;  Suet.  Aug.  15; 
Sctiec.  de  Clem,  ill;  Merivalc's  Human  Empire, 
vuL  iii.  p.  227.) 

Perusia  was  raised  from  its  ashes  again  by  Au- 
gustus, who  settled  a fresh  body  of  citizens  there, 
and  the  city  assumed  in  consequence  tl>e  surname  of 
Augusta  Perusia,  which  we  find  it  bearing  in  in- 
scriptions; bat  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  of 
a colony;  and  its  territory  was  confined  to  the  dis- 
trict within  a mile  of  the  walls.  (Dion  Casa,  xlviii. 
14;  Orel!.  Inter.  93 — 95,  608.)  Notwithstanding 
this  restriction,  it  appears  to  have  speedily  risen 
again  into  a flourishing  municipal  town.  It  ia  noticed 
by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Etruria,  and  its  municipal  consideration  is  attested 
by  numerous  inscriptions.  (St mb.  v.  p.  226;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  a.  8 ; Ptol,  iii.  1.  § 48;  Tab.  Pent ; Orell.  Inter. 
2531,  3739,  4038.)  From  one  of  these  we  lenrn 
that  it  acquired  under  the  Roman  Empire  the  title 
of  Colonia  Vibia;  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  probable  tliat  it  was  derived  from  tbe 
emperor  Trebonianus  Gall  us,  who  appears  to  have 
bestowed  some  conspicuous  benefits  on  the  place. 
(Vermiglioli,  Itcriz.  Perug.  pp.  379 — 400;  Zumpt, 
de  Colon,  p.  436.)  Tbe  name  of  Perusia  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  history  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  its  natural  strength  of  position 
rendered  it  a place  of  importance  in  the  troubled 
times  that  followed;  and  it  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  when  it  is  called  by  Procopius  a 
strong  fortress  and  tbe  chief  city  of  Etruria.  It 
was  taken  by  Belisarius  in  a.  d.  537,  and  occupied 
with  a strong  garrison:  in  547  it  was  besieged  by 
Totila,  but  lield  out  against  his  arms  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  did  not  surrender  till  after  Belisarius  load 
Quitted  Italy.  It  was  again  recovcivd  bv  Marses  in 
552.  (Procop.  B.  G i.  16,  17,  iii.  6,  25,  35,  iv.  33.) 
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It  is  still  mentioned  by  Paul  us  Disowns  (Hist  tang. 
ii.  16)  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  ofTuacia  under  the 
Lombards,  and  in  the  middle  ages  became  an  in* 
dependent  republic.  Perugia  still  continues  a con- 
siderable city,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  states. 

The  modern  city  of  Perugia  retains  considerable 
restigea  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  remains  of  the  walls,  which 
a^rce  in  character  with  those  of  Chiu  ft  and  Todt, 
bring  composed  of  long  rectangular  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, of  very  regular  masonry,  wholly  different  from 
the  ruder  and  more  massive  walls  of  Cortona  and 
Volterra  It  is  a subject  of  much  doubt  whether 
these  walls  belong  to  the  Etruscan  city,  or  are  of 
later  and  Roman  times.  The  ancient  gates,  two  of 
which  still  exist,  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  latter  period.  The  most  striking  of  these  ia 
that  now  known  as  the  Aroo  dtAugusto,  from  the 
inscription  “Augusta  Perusia  " over  the  arch:  this 
probably  dates  from  the  restoration  of  the  city  under 
Augustus,  though  some  writers  would  assign  it  to  a 
much  more  remote  period.  Another  gate,  known  its 
the  Porta  Martin,  also  retains  its  ancient  arch; 
while  several  others,  though  more  or  leas  modernised, 
are  certainly  of  ancient  construction  as  high  as  the 
imposts.  It  is  thus  certain  that  the  ancient  city 
was  not  more  extensive  than  the  modern  one;  but, 
like  that,  it  occupied  only  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  of  very  considerable  elevation,  and  sends 
down  its  roots  and  underfalls  on  the  one  side  towards 
the  Tiber,  on  the  other  towards  the  lake  of  Thra- 
syrnene.  Hence  tlw:  lines  of  circutnvallation  drawn 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  Octavian  enclosed  a 
space  of  56  stadia,  or  7 Roman  miles  (Appian,  B.  C. 
v.  33).  though  the  circuit  of  the  city  itself  did  not 
exceed  2 miles. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city 
are  the  sepulchres  without  the  walls,  many  of  which 
have  been  explored,  and  one— the  family  tomb  of  the 
Volumnii — lias  been  preserved  in  precisely  the  same 
state  as  when  first  discovered.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  bilingual,  we  learn  that  the 
family  name  was  written  in  Etruscan  “ Velimnaa," 
which  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  Volumnius.  Other 
sepulchres  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  families 
whose  names  assumed  the  Latin  forms.  Axis,  Caesia, 
Petronia,  Vettia,  and  Vibia.  Another  of  these  tombs 
is  remarkable  for  the  careful  construction  and  regular 
masonry  of  its  arched  vault,  on  which  is  engraved  an 
Etruscan  inscription  of  considerable  length.  But  a 
far  more  important  monument  of  that  people  is  an 
inscription  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Perugia, 
which  extends  to  forty-six  lines  in  length,  and  is  the 
only  considerable  fragment  of  the  language  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  [Etburia,  p.  858.]  Nu- 
merous sarcophagi,  urns,  vases,  and  other  relics  from 
the  various  tombs,  are  preserved  in  the  same  museum, 
as  well  as  many  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 
(Vermiglioli,  Itcritumi  Perugine,  2 vola.  4to.,  Pe- 
rugia, 1834  ; Id.  //  Sepolcro  dei  Volumti , 4 to., 
Perugia,  1841;  Dennis's  Etruria,  vol  ii.  pp.  458 — 
489.) 

We  learn  from  ancient  authors  that  Juno  was  re- 
garded as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Perusia  till  after  the 
burning  of  the  city  in  n.  c.  40,  when  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  being  the  only  edifice  that  escaped  the  con- 
flagration, that  deity  was  adopted  by  the  surviving 
citizens  as  their  peculiar  patron.  (Dion  Casa,  xlviii, 
14;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  49.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

l'E&LA  or  P ESC LA  (A of.  Imp.  c.  28,  vol.  i. 
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p.  75,  ed.  Backing),  is  probably  the  bordcr-fortreas  in 
the  N.  of  the  Thetaid,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 71) 
call*  TlairtrdAut  or  ndcreoAet.  Praia  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  quarters  of  a 
German  company  (turma)  of  cavalry  (D’Anvjlle, 
Mem.  firr  f Egypt*,  p.  190).  [W.  B.  D.] 

PESS1NUS,  PE8INUS  (TUaoirovs,  Tltatyout: 
Eth.  nwmromwf),  the  principal  town  of  the  To- 
listoboii,  in  the  west  of  Galatia,  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  near 
the  left  honk  of  the  river  Sangariua,  from  whose 
sources  it  was  about  15  miles  distant.  (Paua.  L 4. 
§ 5;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.)  It  was  )6  miles  south 
of  Germa,  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Amorium. 
(/t  Ant,  pp.  201,  202.)  It  was  the  greatest  com- 
mercial town  in  those  parts,  and  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  image  of  its  great 
patron  divinity,  which  was  said  to  hare  fallen 
(v«r«?v)  from  heaven.  (Herodian,  L 11;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  9.)  Pesainus  owes  its  greatest  celebrity 
to  thegoddees  Rhea  or  Cybele,whom  the  natives  called 
Agdistis,  mid  to  whom  sn  immensely  rich  temple 
was  dedicated.  Her  priests  were  anciently  tho 
rulers  of  the  place  ; but  in  later  times  their  honours 
and  powers  were  greatly  reduced.  (Strab,  /.  c.,  x. 
p.  469;  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  58,  Ac.)  Her  temple  con- 
tained her  image,  which,  according  to  some,  was  of 
stone  (Liv.  xxix.  10,  11),  or,  according  to  others,  of 
wood,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
(Apollod.  iii.  11 ; Amm.  Marc.  L c.)  The  fame  of 
the  goddess  appears  to  have  extended  all  over  the 
ancient  world;  and  in  n.  c.  204,  in  accordance  with 
a command  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent 
a special  embassy  to  Pessinus  to  fetch  her  statue,  it 
being  believed  that  the  safety  of  Rome  depended  on 
its  remora)  to  Italy.  (Liv.  L e.;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.) 
The  statue  was  act  up  in  the  temple  of  Victory,  on 
the  Palatine.  The  goddess,  however,  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  worshipped  at  Pessinus;  and  the 
Galli,  her  priests,  sent  a deputation  to  Manlius  when 
he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sanganus. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  18;  Polyb.  xx.  4.)  At  a still  later 
period,  the  emperor  Julian  worshipped  the  goddess 
in  her  ancient  temple.  (Atnm.  Marc.  L e.)  The 
kings  of  Pergamum  adorned  the  sanctuary  with  a 
magnificent  temple,  and  porticoes  of  white  marble, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a beautiful  groTe.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  the  town  of  Peasinus  began  to 
decay,  although  in  the  new  division  of  the  empire 
under  Constantine  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
province  Galatia  Salutaris.  (Hierocl.  p.  697.) 
After  the  sixth  century  the  town  ia  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  history.  Considerable  ruins  of  Peasinus, 
especially  a well- preserved  theatre,  exist  at  a dis- 
tance of  9 or  10  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Serri 
Uitear , where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Texier. 
( Ik  script,  do  tAeie  Mmeurt).  They  extend  over 
three  hills,  separated  by  valleys  or  ravines.  The 
marble  seats  of  the  theatre  are  nearly  entire,  but 
the  scena  is  entirely  destroyed  ; the  whole  district  is 
covered  with  blocks  of  marble,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  other  fragments,  showing  that  the  place  must 
have  been  one  of  unusual  magnificence.  (Hamilton, 
Besearches,  1.  p.  438,  foil.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
82,  folL,  wbo  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  looking  for 
Peasinus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangariua.  [L.  8w] 
PETA’LI  AE,  incorrectly  called  Pet  alia  (rieraAla) 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  444),  small  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Euboea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euripns,  now  /'eta- 
line.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  e.  23;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
toL  ii.  p.  423.) 
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PETRA. 


PETAVCXNIUM  (nmwJnw,  Plot.  ii.  6.  § 35), 
a town  of  the  Soperatii  in  Hi»panu»  Tarraconensis, 
SK.  of  Asturica.  (/fra.  Ant.  p.  423.)  [T. H.D.J 
PETE'LIA  or  l'ETPLIA  (flenjAia : Eth.  n«ri|- 
X'tvos,  Petelinas : Strongoti),  an  ancient  city  of 
Bruttium,  situated  ahoat  12  miles  N.  of  Crotana, 
and  3 miles  from  the  E.  const  of  the  peninsula. 
According  to  the  Greek  traditions  it  was  a very 
ancient  cite,  founded  by  Philoctotes  after  the  Trojan 
War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254 ; Virg.  Am.  UL  401 ; Serf. 
ad  toe.)  This  legend  probably  indicates  that  it  was 
really  a town  of  the  C hones,  an  Oenotrian  tribe;  as 
the  foundation  ofChone,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
was  also  ascribed  to  Philoctetes.  It  was  only  a 
small  place  (Virg.  L e.),  but  in  a strong  situation. 
Wo  hare  no  account  of  its  receiving  a Greek  colony, 
nor  is  its  name  ever  mentioned  among  the  Greek 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy;  but,  like  so  many  of  tbe 
Oenotrian  towns,  became  to  a great  extent  Hel- 
Icniscd  or  imbued  with  Greek  culture  and  manners. 
It  was  undoubtedly  for  a long  time  subject  to 
Crotona,  and  comprised  within  the  territory  of  that 
city ; and  probably  fur  this  reason,  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  during  the  early  history  of  Magna 
Graecia.  But  after  the  irruption  of  the  Lucan  inns, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people,  by  whom  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  became  one  of  their  moat 
impurtant  strongholds.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  It  is  ap- 
parently on  this  account,  that  Strabo  calls  it  “ the 
metropolis  of  the  LucanLms,"  though  it  certainly 
was  not  included  in  Lucan  is  as  the  term  was 
understood  in  his  day.  Petciia  first  became  con- 
spicuous in  history  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  its  citizens  remained  faithful  to  the  Human 
alliance,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of  the 
Brultinns  around  them,  b.  c.  216.  They  were  in 
consequence  besieged  by  the  Bruttians  as  well  as  by 
a Carthaginian  force  under  Himilco:  but  though 
abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  Homan  senate,  to 
whom  they  had  in  vain  sued  for  assistance,  they 
made  a desperate  resistance;  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a siege  of  several  months,  in  which  they  had  suf-  ] 
fered  the  utmost  extremities  of  famine,  that  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii.  ! 
20,  30;  Polyb.  vii.  1;  Appian,  Annib.  29 ; Frontin. 
St  rat.  iv.  5.  § 18  ; Val.  Max.  vL  6,  ext.  § 2;  Sil.  ; 
I tal.  xii.  431.)  The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped,  i 
were  after  tho  close  of  tho  war  n»toml  by  the 
Homans  to  their  native  town  (Appian,  L c.)(  and 
were  doubtless  treated  with  especial  favour;  so  that 
Petciia  ruse  again  to  a prosperous  condition,  and  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Bruttium  that  was  still  tolerably  flourishing  and 
populous.  (Strab.  vL  p.  254.)  We  learn  from 
inscription!  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a flourishing 
municipal  town  under  the  Homan  Empire  (Orel!. 
Inter.  137,  3678,  3939  ; Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N. 
pp.  3,  6) : it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geogra- 
phers and  its  name  is  still  found  in  tbe  Tabula, 
which  places  it  on  the  road  from  Thurii  to  Crotona. 
(Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Plin.  iii.  10.  a.  15 ; Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 75  ; Tab.  PeuL)  But  we  are  unable  to  trace  its 
history  further:  its  identification  with  Stronyoli  is, 
however,  satisfactorily  made  out  by  the  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  in  the  latter  city.  Strvhgoli 
is  an  episcopal  see,  with  about  7 000  inhabitants:  its 
situation  on  a lofty  and  rugged  hill,  commanding  the 
plain  of  the  Nieto  (Neaethus),  corresponds  with 
the  accounts  of  Pctelia,  which  is  represented  as 
occupying  a position  of  great  natural  strength. 
There  arc  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  but  numerous 


minor  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  found  on  tba 
spot,  besides  the  inscriptions  above  referred  to. 

The  existence  of  a second  town  of  the  name  of 
Petelia  in  iAtcania,  which  has  been  admitted  by 
several  writers,  rests  mainly  on  the  passage  of 
Strabo  where  be  calls  Petelia  the  metropolis  of 
Lucania;  but  he  U certainly  there  speaking  of  tins 
well-known  city  of  tbe  name,  which  was  undoubtedly 
in  Bruttium.  Tlte  inscriptions  published  by  Antoni iu, 
to  prove  that  there  was  a town  of  this  name  in  tho 
mountains  near  Volin,  are  in  all  probability  spurious 
(Mommsen,  I.  It.  N.  App.  p.  2),  though  they  have 
been  adopted,  and  his  authority  followed  by  Hotna- 
nelli  and  Cramer.  (Homanelli,  vol.  L p.  348  ; 
Cramer’s  Italy.  voL  iu  p.  367.) 

The  Pktkijm  Months  (ri  rimjAuxi  fipj),  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (Crass.  11),  to  which  Spartacus 
retired  after  lrn  defeat  by  Crassus,  are  evidently  Umj 
rugged  group  of  the  Apennines  S.  of  the  Crathis, 
between  Petelia  and  Consentia.  [K.  IL  B.J 

PKTEON  (nfrewv : Eth.  Ilrrrwvios),  a town 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL  ii.  500),  was 
situated  near  tlte  road  from  Thebes  to  Antkedon. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Strabo  contradict*  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  same  page  (L  c.),  in  one  paaengo 
placing  Pet  eon  in  the  Tbebaia,  and  in  another  in 
the  ilaliartia.  (Comp.  PluL  Karr.  Am.  4 ; Plin. 
iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  The  poaition  of  Peteon 
is  uncertain.  Leake  supposes  it  may  be  represented 
by  soitte  ancient  remains  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  tlte  lake  ParalimnL  ( Northern  Greece,  rul.  ii. 

p.  320.) 

PETINESCA,  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii,  is 
placed  in  tbe  ItiDs.  between  Avcnlicum  (A  renders) 
and  Salodurum  (StdoMurn);  at  the  distance  of  xiii. 
in  the  Anton,  llin.  from  Aventicum  arm  xiiii.  in  tho 
Table;  Aitd  at  the  distance  of  x.  from  Salodurum  in 
both  the  Itineraries.  Sonic  geographers  have  placed 
Petinesca  at  a place  named  Burnt;  but  the  distance 
does  not  agree  with  that  given  by  the  Itins.  between 
Petinesca  and  Salodurum,  as  D’Anvillc  observes,  who 
also  says  that  tbe  position  of  Bienne  (Biel)  corre- 
sponds to  the  aucient  numbers,  if  we  take  llwm  to 
indicate  Gallic  leagues.  Cluvcr  also  placed  Peti- 
nesca  at  BieL  [G.  1-  J 

PETITAKUS.  [AciiKLoua.] 

PET0V10  (II  or  of  tor,  or  naraihor,  l*toL  ii.  lfi. 
§ 4 : Pettau),  also  called  Poetovio  (I tin.  Ant.  p. 
262;  and  in  inscriplioiui  ftp.  Orelli,  n.  3592),  Pa- 
tavio,  and  Petavioua,  was  an  important  town  in 
Upper  Ponnouio,  on  the  river  Dravus  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Noricom.  In  inscriptions  it  is  called  a Ho- 
man colony,  and  bears  the  surname  of  Uipia;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  received  Homan  colon -->ta 
from  either  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  who  probably  also 
extended  the  place.  Its  importance  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  station  of  the 
Legio  xiii.  Gemma,  and  that  an  imperial  palace 
existed  oulsido  its  walls.  (Tac.  IlisL  iii.  1 ; Amm. 
Mare.  xiv.  37  ; It.  Hieros.  p.  561  ; Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  19.)  The  modern  town  of  Pettau  is  situated  on 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  Drone ; and  as  coins,  inscrip- 
tions, ami  other  ancient  remains  are  found  only  ou 
the  opposite  side,  it  is  prolable  that  tbe  ancient  Pe- 
tovio  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  opposite  to  the 
modern  Pettau.  (Comp.  K.  Slayer,  Yertock  uln t 
SteyrrmarkUche  A Iterthumer,  GriU,  1782,  4to.; 
Mur  liar,  Norintm.  i.  p.  364.)  [L.  S.) 

PETHA  (n«Tpo),  **  rock,”  the  name  of  several 
row  ns.  I.  In  Eure ►/*.  1.  Putra  I’iSRru&A,  in 

UmbfU.  [INTUKLISA.] 
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TETRA. 

2.  (n*'-pa : Eth.  ZltT pivot,  Petrinus : retrain), 

a city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  of  the  island. 
Cicero  also  notices  the  Petrini  among  the  commu- 
nities that  suffered  from  the  exactions  of  Vents 
(Cic.  Petr.  iii.  39 ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§ 14);  and  their  name  is  mentioned  at  an  earlier 
period  by  IWodorus  as  submitting  to  the  Romans 
during  the  First  Punic  War.  (Died.  xxiii.  18;  Exc. 
11.  p.  505.)  The  name  is  written  Petraea  by  Silius 
Italicus  (xiv.  248),  and  the  Fetrinae  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place.  ( I tin . 
Ant.  p.  96.)  Though  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  they  afford  very  little  clue  to  its  position ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  retained  by  the 
modern  Pet  ratio,  a small  town  about  8 miles  W.  of 
Gangi,  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Engyum. 
[Engyum.]  Ptolemy  indeed  places  these  two  towns 
near  one  another,  though  he  erroneously  transfers 
them  both  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  which 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  mention  of  Petra  in 
Diodorus  among  the  towns  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  late  u b.c.  254.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p. 
367.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

3.  A fortress  of  Macedonia,  among  the  mount- 

ains beyond  Libethra,  the  possession  of  which 
was  disputed  by  the  Thessalian  Perrhaebi  and  the 
Macedonian  kings.  (Liv.  xxxix.  2G,  xliv.  32.)  It 
commanded  a pass  which  led  to  Pythium  in  Thes- 
saly, by  the  back  of  Olympus.  By  tliis  road  L. 
Aemilius  Paullus  was  enabled  to  throw  a detach- 
ment on  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  army  which 
was  encamped  on  tta  Enipeus,  after  tho  forces  of 
Perseus  had  been  overthrown  at  the  pass  of  Petra 
by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  been  sent  against  it 
with  the  consul’s  eldest  son  Q.  Falius  Maximus. 
(Liv.  xlv.  41.)  Petra  was  situated  on  a great  insu- 
lated rock  naturally  separated  from  the  adjoining 
mountain  at  the  pass  which  leads  from  Elasona  or 
Servia  into  the  maritime  plains  of  Macedonia.  Here, 
which  is  at  once  the  least  difficult  and  most  direct 
of  the  routes  across  the  Olympene  barrier,  or  the 
frontier  tat  ween  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  exactly 
on  the  Zygos,  are  tta  ruins  of  Petra.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece , vol.  iii.  pp.  337, 430.)  [E.  B.  J.  j 

4.  A fortress  of  tho  Macdi,  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  xl. 

22.) 

5.  A town  in  Ulyricum,  situated  upon  a hill  upon 
the  coast,  which  had  only  a moderately  good  harbour. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  42.) 

6.  A place  in  the  Corinthia.  [Vol.  I.  p.  685,  a.] 

7.  A place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Elis.  [Vol.  I.  p.  821,  a.] 

PETRA.  11.  In  Aria.  1.  (Itfrpo,  Ptol.  v.  17. 
§ 5,  viii.  20.  § 19 ; TUrpa  or  TUrpai,  Said.  s.  r. 
riviOKiot ; the  Skla  of  the  Old  Testament,  2 
Kings  jrxiv.  7 ; Isaiah,  xvi.  1 : respecting  its  various 
names  see  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
Notes  and  IlL  p.  653),  the  chief  town  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  once  the  capital  of  the  Idnmaeans  and 
subsequently  of  the  Kabataei,  now  Wady  Musa. 
[Nab  atari.] 

Petra  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  in  tbe  district  called  under  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome  Palaestina  Tertia  ( Vet- 
Rom.  I tin.  p.  721,  Weasel.;  Malala,  Chronogr.  xvi. 
p.  400,  ed.  Bonn).  According  to  the  division  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  lay  in  tbe  northern  dis- 
trict, Gebalene;  whilst  the  modem  ones  place  it  in 
the  southern  portion,  Esh-Sherah , the  Seir,  or  moun- 
tain-land, of  the  Old  Testament  (Genesis,  xxxvi.  8). 
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It  was  seated  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanilic 
gulf ; being,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  98), 
300  Btadia  S.  of  the  former,  whilst  the  Tab.  Peut. 
places  it  98  Roman  miles  N.  of  the  latter.  Its  site 
is  a wilderness  overtopped  by  Mount  Hor,  and  diver- 
sified  by  cliffs,  ravines,  plains,  and  Wadys,  or  watered 
valleys,  for  the  most  part  but  ill  cultivated.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  779)  describes  it  as  seated  in  a plain  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  hemmed  in  with  barren  and 
streamlcss  deserts,  though  tho  plain  itself  is  well 
watered.  Pliny’s  description  (vL  32),  which  states 
the  extent  of  the  plain  at  rather  less  than  2 miles, 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Strabo,  and  both  are 
confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modem  travellers.  “ It 
is  an  area  in  the  bosom  of  a mountain,  swelling  into 
mounds,  and  intersected  with  gullies.”  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  eh.  viii.)  It  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  be  completely  hemmed  in  with  rocks.  To- 
wards the  N.  and  S.  the  view  is  open  ; and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  tho  valley  the  summit  of  Mouut  Ilor 
is  seen  over  the  western  cliffs.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  528.) 
According  to  Pliny  (L  c.)  Petra  was  a place  of  great 
resort  for  travellers. 

Petra  was  subdued  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a 
lieutenant  of  Trajan’s  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  14),  and 
remained  under  tho  Roman  dominion  a consider- 
able time,  as  we  hear  of  the  province  of  Arabia  being 
enlarged  by  Septimius  Severus  A.  i>.  195  (id.  Ixxv. 
1,2;  Eutrop.  viii.  18).  It  must  hare  been  during 
this  period  that  thare  temples  and  mausoleums  were 
made,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  traveller;  for  though  the  predominant  style  of 
the  architecture  is  Egyptian,  it  is  mixed  with  florid 
and  over-loaded  Roman-Greek  specimens,  which 
clearly  indicate  their  origin.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  532.) 

The  valley  of  Wady  Musa , which  leads  to  tta 
town,  is  about  150  feet  brood  at  its  entrance,  and  is 
encircled  with  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  which  gradually 
increase  from  a height  of  40  or  50  feet  to  200  or  250 
feet.  Their  height  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
having  been  estimated  by  some  travellers  at  700 
and  even  1000  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  ch.  viii.; 
Stephens,  ii.  p.  70;  see  Robinson,  ii.  p.  517  and  note). 
The  valley  gradually  contracts,  till  at  one  spot  it  be- 
comes only  about  12  feet  broad,  and  is  so  overlapped 
by  the  cliffs  that  tbe  light  of  day  is  almost  excluded. 
The  ravine  or  Sik  of  Wady  Musa  extends,  with  many 
windings,  for  a good  English  mile.  It  forms  tho 
principal,  and  was  anciently  the  only  avenue  to  Petra, 
the  entrance  being  broken  through  the  wall.  (I)iod. 
Sic.  ii.  48,  xix.  97;  Robinson,  ii.  p.  516  ; Labordc, 
p.  55.)  This  valley  contains  a wonderful  necropolis 
hewn  in  the  rocks.  The  tonibe,  which  adjoin  or 
surmount  one  another,  exhibit  now  a front  with  six 
Ionic  columns,  now  with  four  slender  pyramids,  and 
by  their  mixture  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental 
architecture  remind  the  spectator  of  the  remains 
which  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  in 
other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  further  side  of  the 
ravine  is  spanned  by  a bold  arch,  perhaps  a trium- 
phal one,  with  finely-sculptured  niches  evidently  in- 
tended for  statues.  This,  like  the  other  remains  of 
this  extraordinary  spot,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives 
either  to  the  Pharaohs  or  to  the  Jins  or  evil  genii. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  almost 
vanishes,  winds  the  stream  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  the  small  but  charming  Wady  Musa.  In 
ancient  times  its  bed  seems  to  have  been  paved,  as 
many  traces  still  show.  Its  stream  was  spanned  by 
frequent  bridges,  its  sides  strengthened  with  stone 
walls  or  quays,  and  numerous  small  canals  derived 
rr  4 
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from  it  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  water.  Dot 
now  its  banks  are  overspread  with  hyacinths,  olean- 
ders, and  other  flowers  and  shruba,  and  overshadowed 
by  lofty  trees. 

Opposite  to  where  the  Sik  terminates,  in  a se- 
cond ravine-like  but  broader  valley,  another  mo- 
nument, the  finest  one  at  Petra,  and  perhaps  in  all 
Syria,  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  This  is  the 
KhusneJi, — well  preserved,  considering  its  age  and 
site,  and  still  exhibiting  its  delicate  chiselled  work 
and  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  its  colouring. 
It  has  two  rows  of  six  columns  over  one  another, 
with  statues  between,  with  capital*  and  sculptured 
pediments,  the  npper  one  of  which  is  divided  by  a 
little  round  temple  crowned  with  an  urn.  The  Arabs 
imagine  that  the  urn  contains  a treasure, — El  K/iuz- 
neh.  whence  the  name, — which  they  ascribe  to  Pharaoh 
(Robinson,  ii.p.519).  The  interiordoes  not  correspond 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  facade,  being  a plain 
lofty  hall,  with  a chamber  adjoining  each  of  its  three 
sides.  It  was  cither  a mausoleum,  or,  more  probably, 
a temple. 

From  this  spot  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  the  Wady 
are  pierced  with  numerous  excavations,  the  cham- 
bers of  which  are  usually  small,  though  the  fa- 
puUt  are  occasionally  of  some  size  and  magnifi- 
cence ; all.  however,  so  various  that  scarce  two  are 
exactly  alike.  After  a gentle  curve  die  Wady  ex- 
pand*, and  here  on  ita  left  side  lies  the  theatre,  en- 
tirely hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  120  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  428),  and 
it  has  thirty-three,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
thirty-eight,  rows  of  seats,  capable  of  accommodating 
at  least  3000  spectators.  Strangely  enough,  it  ia 
entirely  surrounded  with  tombs.  One  of  those  is  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Q.  Praefectus  Florentinus 
(Labonle,  p.  59),  probably  the  governor  of  Arabia 
Petraoa  under  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius.  Another 
has  a Greek  inscript  ion, not  yet  deciphered.  A striking 
effect  is  produced  by  the  bright  and  lively  tints  of  the 
variegated  stone,  out  of  which  springs  the  wild  fig 
and  tamarisk,  while  creeping  plants  overspread  the 
walls,  and  thorns  and  brambles  cover  the  pedestals 
and  cornices  ( Isaiah,  xxxiv.  13).  Travellers  are 
agreed  that  these  excavations  were  mostly  tombs, 
though  some  think  they  may  originally  have  served 
as  dwellings.  A few  were,  doubtless,  temples  for  the 
worship  of  Baal,  but  subsequently  converted  into 
Christian  churches. 

Proceeding  down  the  stream,  at  about  150  paces 
from  the  theatre,  the  cliffs  begin  to  expand,  and 
soon  vanish  altogether,  to  give  place  to  a small 
plain,  about  a mile  square,  surrounded  with  gentle 
eminences.  The  brook,  which  now  turns  to  the  W., 
traverses  the  middle  of  this  plain  till  it  reaches  a 
ledge  of  sandstone  cliffs,  at  a distance  of  rather  more 
than  a mile.  This  was  the  site  of  Petra,  and  is  still 
covered  with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  traces  of  jiaved 
streets,  and  foundations  of  houses.  There  are  remains 
of  several  larger  and  smaller  temples,  of  a bridge,  of 
a triumphal  arch  of  degenerate  architecture,  and  of 
the  walls  of  a great  public  building — Ktur  Earon, 
or  the  palace  of  Pharaoh. 

On  an  eminence  south  of  this  is  a single  column 
( Zub  Faron,  i.  e.  hasta  virilia  Pharaonis).  con- 
nected with  the  foundation -walls  of  a temple  whose 
pillars  lie  scattered  around  in  broken  fragments. 
Lahorde  (p.  59)  thinks  that  the  Acropolis  occu- 
pied an  isolated  hill  on  the  W.  At  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  clifls  is  the  Deir,  or  cloister,  hewn 
in  the  rock.  A ravine,  like  the  Sik,  with  many 
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windings,  leads  to  it,  and  the  approach  is  partly  by 
a path  5 or  6 feet  broad,  with  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  with  inexpressible  labour.  Its  Jagade  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  Khuzneh  ; but,  as  in  that  building, 
the  interior  does  not  answer  to  it,  consisting  of  a 
large  square  chamber,  with  a recess  resembling  the 
niche  for  the  nltar  in  Greek  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, and  bearing  evident  signs  of  having  been  con- 
verted front  a heathen  into  a Christian  temple.  The 
destruction  of  Petra,  so  frequently  prophesied  in 
Scripture,  was  at  length  wrought  by  the  Mahometans. 
From  that  time  it  remained  unvisited,  except  by  some 
crusading  kings  of  Jerusalem  ; and  perhaps  by  the 
single  European  traveller,  Thetmar,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  It  was  discovered  by  Burckbanlt, 
whose  account  of  it  still  continues  to  be  the  best. 
(Robinson,  ii.  p.  527.)  Laborde’s  work  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  engravings.  See  also  Irby  and 
Mangles,  7rwcelf,ch.viii;  Robinson , liibl  Htxarrhes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  512,  seq.  [T.  H.  D.] 

2.  A town  in  the  land  of  the  Lazi  in  Colchis, 
founded  by  Joannes  Tzibus,  a general  of  Justinian, 
in  order  to  keep  the  Lazi  in  subjection.  It  was 
situated  upon  a rock  near  the  coast,  and  was  very 
strongly  fortified.  (Procop.  B.Pcrt.  ii.  15,  17.)  It 
was  taken  by  Chosroes  in  A.  D.  541,  and  ita  sub- 
sequent siege  by  the  Romans  is  described  by  Gibbon 
ns  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  the  age. 
The  first  siege  was  relieved;  but  it  was  again 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  and  was  at  length  taken 
by  assault  after  a long  protracted  resistance,  A.  i>. 
551.  It  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and 
from  that  time  disappears  from  history.  Its  ruins, 
which  are  now  called  Oudjenar , are  described  by 
Dubois.  (Procop.  B.  Pert.  ii.  17,  20,  30,  B.  Goth 
iv.  11,12;  Gibbon,  c.  xliL  vol.  r.  p.  201,  ed.  Smith; 
Dubois,  Voyage  autour  du  Caucate,  vol.  iii.  p.  86, 
seq.) 

3.  A very  strong  fortress  in  Sogduma,  held  by 
A ri mazes  when  Alexander  attacked  it.  (Curt.  vii. 
11;  comp.  Arrian, iv.  19;  Strab.  xi.  p.517.)  It  is  pro- 
bably the  modern  Kohitcn,  near  the  pew  of  Kuhtgha 
or  Dtrbend.  [See  Diet  of  Bwgr.  Vol.  I.  p.  286.] 

PETRAS  MAJOR  (TUrpat  & piyas,  Scyl.  p.  45; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 3 ; SUidiatm.  § 33),  a harbour  of 
Marmarica,  a day’*  sail  from  Plyni  Port  us,  and  the 
same  as  the  large  harbour  which  Strabo  (svii. 
p.  838)  places  near  Ardania  Prom.,  and  describe* 
as  lying  opposite  to  Chersonesus  of  Crete,  at  a dis- 
tance of  3000  stadia.  It  agrees  in  position  with 
Port  Bardiah,  where  there  are  springs  to  the  W.  of 
Marta  So  hum.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PETRAS  MINOR  (jUrpou  6 futpis,  Scyl.  Le.\ 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 2 : Stadiatm.  § 39),  a harbour  of 
Marmarica.  half  a day’s  sail  from  Antipyrgu*.  It 
has  been  identified  with  Magharab-tl-H eabrt,  where 
there  are  a great  number  of  catacombs  remarkable 
for  their  Graeco-Aegyptian  style.  These  curious 
excavations,  of  which  plans  are  given  in  I'aclio 
( Voyage  dans  la  Afarmarique , Planches,  pi.  v.), 
are  to  bo  identified  according  to  that  traveller 
(p.  49),  with  the  sinuous  caverns  of  Bomuaka 
(B dniaia),  resembling  the  Aegyptian  “ hypogaca,* 
which  the  Greeks  called  44  Syringes,”  mentioned  by 
Synesius  (Ep.  104);  but  Barth  ( Wandcrungm, 
p.  512)  has  shown  that  the  description  of  the 
bishop  of  Ptolemais  cannot  be  applied  to  these 
catacomb*  and  their  locality.  A coin  with  the 
epigraph  I1E-PA,  which  Pellerin  referred  to  tltbs 
port  in  Marmarica  is  by  Eckhel  (tv  116)  assigned 
to  a Cretan  mint  [ K . B.  J.] 
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PETRI  A’NA,  a fortran  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romaua,  between  the  Wall  and  the  river  Irthing, 
where  the  Ala  Petriana  wan  quartered.  Camden 
1020)  identifies  it  with  Old  Penrith;  but  Hors- 
ley (BriL  Bom.  p.  107)  and  others  fix  it,  with  more 
probability,  at  Cambeek  Port  or  Ccutksteeds.  ( Not. 
Imp.)  It  is  called  Banna  by  the  GeogT.  Rar.  (Hors- 
ley, p.  498.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PETRINA.  [Petra,  No.  2.] 

PKTKOCO'BII  (nerpoadpioi,  Ptol.  ii.  7.  § 12), 
a Gallic  people,  whom  Ptolemy  places  in  Aquitania. 
He  names  the  chief  city  Veaunna,  which  is  Perigord. 
Caesar  mentions  them  (vii.  75)  as  sending  a con- 
tingent of  5000  men  to  aid  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Alesia;  this  is  all  that  he  says  about  them.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  (iv.  19.  a.  33)  in  which  he  describes 
the  position  of  the  Petrocorii  is  doubtful:  “ Cadurci, 
Nitiobriges  (a  correction,  see  Nitiobrioks),  Tarae- 
que  amue  discreti  a Tolosanis  Petrocorii.”  This 
passage  makes  the  Tamis  (Tarn)  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territory  of  Tolosa  ( Toulouse ) and  the 
Petrocorii,  which  is  not  true,  for  the  Cadurci  were 
between  the  Petrocorii  and  the  territory  of  Toulouse. 
Scaliger  proposed  to  write  the  passage  thus:  u Ca- 
durci, Nitiobriges,  Tame  amni  discreti  a Tolosanis  ; 
Petrocorii.”  But  this  is  not  true,  for  the  Nitiobriges 
did  not  extend  to  the  Tam.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190,191) 
mentions  the  Petrocorii  among  the  people  between 
the  Caron  ns  and  the  lore,  and  as  near  the  Nitio- 
briges, Cadurci,  Lemovices,  and  Arverni.  He  says 
that  there  are  iron  mines  in  the  country.  The  Petro- 
corii occupied  the  diocese  of  Perigueux  and  Sarlai 
(D‘Anrille).  Besides  Vcsunna  their  territory  con- 
tained Corterate,  T reject  us,  Dwiindum,  and  some 
other  small  places.  [G.  L.] 

PETROMANTALUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  on  a road  which  runs  from  Caro- 
cotiuum  through  Itotomagus  (Rouen)  to  Lutetia 
(/'arts).  It  also  appears  ou  a road  from  Caesar- 
omagus  (Beauvais)  to  Briva  I same  or  Pontoise,  on 
the  Oise,  a branch  of  the  Seine.  In  the  Table  the 
name  is  written  Petrumriaco.  The  site  is  uncertain. 
The  name  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Magni; 
but  the  site  of  Alagni  does  not  accurately  correspond 
to  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

l’ETRONII  VICUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ho- 
nord  Bouche  gives  an  inscription  found  at  Pertuis, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Druentia  (Durance),  about 
4 leagues  north  of  Aquae  Sextiac  (Aix),  in  which 
inscription  the  place  is  called  “ vicus  C.  Petronii  ad 
ripain  Druentiae.”  (D’Anville,  Notice,  4c.)  [G.  L.] 
PETKOSACA.  [Mastimcla,  p.  262,  b.j 
PETUARIA.  [Parisi.] 

PEUCE  (ntuMj,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 2 ; Strab.  vii. 
p 305),  an  island  of  Moesia  Inferior,  formed  by  the 
two  southernmost  mouths  of  the  Danube.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  abundance  of  pine-trees 
which  grew  upon  it,  (Eratosth.  in  SchvL  Apollon. 
ir.  310.)  It  was  of  a triangular  shape  (Apollon. 
1.  c.),  and  as  large  as  Rhodes.  By  Martial  (vii.  84. 
3)  it  is  called  a Getic  island ; by  Valerius  Flaccus 
(viii.  217)  a Sarmatian  one.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  modem  island  of  Picsina  or  St.  George, 
between  Badabag  and  Ismail ; but  we  must  recol- 
lect that  these  parts  were  but  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  have  undergone  greut  alterations. 
(I’lin.  iv.  12.  a.  24;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Avien.  Descr.  Orb. 
440;  Dion.  Perieg.  401;  Claud.  IV  Cons.  Honor. 
630.  Ac.)  [T.  H.  !>.] 

PEUCELA0T1S  (ntvatAcuvTH,  Airuu,  A nub. 
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iv.  22,  Indie.  4;  ncwroAorm,  Strab.  xv.  p.  698; 
Plin.  ri.  17.  8.21:  Eth.  Peucolaitae,  Plin.;  n#o- 
KoAcir,  Dionys.  Per.  1142),  a district  of  India  on  the 
NW.  frontier,  along  the  Cophen  or  Cdbul  river,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Panjdb.  The  actual  name  of 
the  town,  which  was  probably  Peucela,  is  nowhere 
found,  but  the  form  of  the  word  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is,  like  the  majority  of  the  names  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  genuine  Sanscrit  or 
Indian  origin.  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  call  the  city 
itself  Peucolaitis.  Arrian  in  one  place  gives  the 
name  to  a district  (iv.  22),  without  mentioning  that 
of  the  capital  or  chief  town  ; in  another  be  calls  the 
capital  Peucelaotis,  or,  according  to  the  Florentine 
MSb,  Peucela.  (Indie,  c.  1.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  same  place  or  district  mentioned 
in  Ptolemy  under  the  form  of  Proelais  (vii.  L § 44), 
and  in  the  Periplus  Afar.  Erythr.  (c.  47).  Both 
are  connected  with  the  Gandarae,  — the  Sanscrit 
Ganddras, — and  both  are  alike  placed  in  NW 
India.  Prof.  Wilson  has  shown  that  the  Greek  name 
is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Pushknra  or  Pushkula, 
the  Pushkalavati  of  the  Hindus,  which  was  placed 
by  them  in  the  country  of  the  Gandharas , the 
Gandaritis  of  Strabo,  and  which  is  still  represented 
by  the  modem  Pekhely  or  Pakholi,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peshdteur.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  183, 
184.)  [V.] 

PEUCETII  (nevxfriM),  a people  of  Southern 
Italy,  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  Apulia.  This 
name  was  that  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Romans  called  them  Pokdiculi, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  natiunal  appel- 
lation employed  also  by  themselves.  (Strab.  vi.  pp. 
277,282.)  Their  national  affinities  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  geographical  details  of  the  country  occupied  by 
them, will  be  found  in  the  article  Apulia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PEUCl'NI  (rifvatroi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19,  10.  § 9; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  305,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  14.  s.  28),  a 
branch  of  the  Bastarnae,  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Peuce.  Tacitus  (Germ.  46)  and  Jomandes  (Goth. 
16)  write  the  name  Peuceni,  which  also  appears  in 
several  MSS.  of  Strabo;  whilst  Aminianus  Marcel- 
linus  (xxii.  8.  § 43)  calls  them  Peuci,  and  Zosimus 
(i.  42)  Ilcvira*.  [T.H.D.] 

PHAB1RANUM  (♦aff/paro*),  a place  in  the 
country  of  the  Chauci  Minora,  that  is,  the  district 
between  the  Albis  and  Visurgis  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27), 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modem  city  of  Bre- 
men; though  some,  with  more  probability,  look  for 
its  site  at  Bremervorde.  (Wilhelm,  Germanien , 
pi  162.)  [L.S.] 

PHA'CIUM  (+chc<ov  : Eth.  ♦o*t«fo),  a town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelasgiotis,  placed  by 
Leake  a little  below  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneiua 
at  Ah f aka,  but  by  Kiepert  upon  the  left  bank. 
Brasidas  marched  through  Phacium  in  b.  c.  424. 
(Thuc.  iv.  78.)  The  town  was  laid  waste  by  Philip, 
b.  c.  198  (Liv.  xxxii.  13),  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Bacbios  in  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
b.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13.)  Phacium  is  probably 
the  same  place  as  Phacus,  which  Polybius  (xxxi. 
25)  calls  a town  of  Macedonia.  (Comp.  Steph.  B. 
s.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  493.) 

PHACUSSA  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  28  ; &a*ouir<rai, 
pi.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  now  Fecussa. 

PHAEA'CES.  [Cobcyra.] 

PHAEDRIADES.  [Delphi,  p.  764.] 
PHAEDR1AS.  [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
PUAENIA'NA  (•beuviava),  a town  iu  Rbaelia 
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or  Vlndelicia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube 

U mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (»L  12.  § 4).  [L.  S.) 

PHAENO  (♦«**,  Eureb.  OtumasL  s.  v.  ♦ww*  ; 
♦oiwi.  Hierocl.  p.  723),  formerly  a city  of  Idumaea, 
and  afterwards  a village  of  Arabia  Petraea,  between 
Petra  and  Zoar,  containing  copper  mines,  where  con- 
demned criminals  worked.  It  was  identified  with 
Pun  on,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
wanderings.  (Numb.  xxxiil  42;  see  ligand,  Pa- 
latMtma,  p.  951 ; Weasel ing,  ad  ffierod  L c.) 

PHAKSTUS.  1.  (♦euenrdr:  Eth . ♦aiirno »),a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Crete,  distant  60  stadia  from  Gortyna, 
and  20  from  the  aea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  479;  Plin. 

iv.  It.  s.  20.)  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  an  eponymous  liero  Phaeatos,  a son  of  Her- 
cules, who  migrated  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  (Paus. 
il  6.  § 7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Euatatb.  ad  Horn.  1.  c.) 
According  to  others  it  was  founded  by  Minos.  (Diod. 

v.  78 ; Strab.  L c.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Honwr  (//. 
il.  648),  and  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  ancient 
(daces  in  tiie  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Gor- 
t vnians,  who  took  possession  of  its  territory.  (Strab. 
L c.)  Its  port  was  Matalmn,  from  which  it  was 
distant  40  stadia,  though  it  was  only  20  from  the 
coast.  (Strab.  L c.)  We  a!*)  learn  from  Strabo 
that  Kpimemdea  was  a nati  ve  of  Phaestu*.  The  in- 
habitants were  celebrated  for  their  sharp  and  witty 
sayings.  (Athcn.  vi.  p.  261,  e.)  Phaestua  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Scylax,  p.  18;  Polyb.  iv.  55. 

Stephanas  B.  («.  c,  ♦cuer'rdj)  mentions  in  the 
territory  of  Phoestus  a place  called  Liases,  which  he 
identifies  with  a rock  in  the  Odyssey  (ill  293), 
where  In  our  editions  it  is  not  used  as  a proper  name, 
but  as  an  adjective, — Kiiurf),  "smooth.*  Strabo 
(L  c.)  mentions  a place  Olysres  or  Olyssc  in  the 
territory  of  Phaestua  (’OAiktoijv  tt?j  *tu<rriar) ; 
but  this  name  is  evidently  corrupt;  and  instead  of  it 
we  ought  probably  to  read  Liases.  This  place  must 
not  be  confounded  with  L issue,  which  was  situated 
much  more  to  the  W.  (Kramer,  ad  Strab.  L c.) 


2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Pelssgiotis, 
a little  to  the  right  of  the  Pcnrios.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Homan  praetor  B&ebius  in  8.  c.  191. 
(Liv.  xxxvl  13.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Locri  Chelae  in  the  interior, 
with  a port  called  the  port  of  Apollo  Phaestius. 
(Plin.  iv.  3.  a.  4.)  Leake  places  I 'lutes  l os  at  Ftt- 
hari,  where  aro  Uw  ruins  of  a fortress  of  no  great 
extent,  and  the  port  of  Apollo  near  C.  AndhromdkhL 
(Leaks,  Xorthern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  621.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Pbrixa  in  Tripbylia  in  Elia. 
[Piiiuxa.] 

PHAGUES  (♦dyprjt,  Herat  ap.  Steph.  B.  §.  c. ; 
Herod,  vil  112;  Thnc.  ii.  99  ; Scyl.  p.  27  ; Strab. 
vii.  p.  331,  Fr.  33),  a fortress  in  the  Fieric  hollow, 
and  the  first  place  after  the  passage  of  the  Strymon. 
It  is  identified  with  the  post  station  of  Or/and,  on 
the  great  rood  from  Greece  to  Constantinople,  where 
Greek  coins  have  been  often  found,  and,  among 
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other  small  productions  of  HcHmuc  art,  oval  sling 
ballets  of  lead,  or  the  " glondes " of  which  Lucan 
(vii.  512)  speaks  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Three  are  generally  inscribed  with  Greek 
Dames  in  characters  of  the  best  times,  or  with  some 
emblem,  such  as  a thunderbolt  (Leake,  Northern 
Greets,  vol.  iil  p.  176;  Clarke,  Tract  k,  vol.  viii 
p.  58.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHAIA  (♦ala,  Staduum.  § 43;  ♦flia,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§ 2),  a harbour  of  Marmarica,  tlie  name  of  whirli 
Olahauaen  (Phoenizische  tJrtmamen,  in  Khein.  Mu*. 
1852,  p.  324)  connects  with  a Phoenician  original. 
Barth  (Heist,  p.  505)  has  identified  it  with  a small 
bay  upon  the  coast,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Wady 
Temmmeb.  [E.B.J.] 

PHALA'CHTHIA  (♦aAaxflia),  a town  of  Thes- 
saly in  the  district  ThessaUotia.  (Ptol.  iil  13. 
§45.) 

PHALACRA  (♦aA«Lrpa),a  promontory  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  Mysta,  of  which  the  exact  position  is  un- 
known. (EusUth.  ad  Horn.  IL  viii.  47;  Sc  hoi. 
ad  NicantL  AkxipL  40 ; Tret*.  <td  Lymph.  40, 
1170.)  Stephanos  By*.,  who  mentions  it  under 
the  name  Pbaioerae,  slates  that  all  barren  awl  ste- 
rile mountains  were  called  Phalacrm.  [L.  S.l 
PHALACKINE.  [Kalaciuki:m.] 
PHALACRUM.  [Cokcyba,  p.  $69,  b.] 
PHALAE'SEAE(^oA<u<riax:  Eth.  ♦aAat<ri»i'*),a 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Malmtis  on  the  rood 
from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta,  20  itadk  from  the 
Bermaeum  towards  Beibrna.  Leake  originally  placed 
it  near  GardhUd,  but  subsequently  a little  to  the 
eastward  of  Burn,  where  Gel)  remarked  some  Hel- 
lenic remains  among  the  ruins  of  the  Bvreika  Ko- 
lyma. (Pans.  viii.  35.  § 3;  Steph.  B. s.  v.\  Leake, 
More  a,  vol  il  p.  298 ; Pelopottneeiaca,  p.  237.) 

PHALANKA  (♦iAaova  : Eth.  ♦aAoewutrt),  a 
town  of  the  Pcrrhoebi  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Peneius,  SW.  of  Gemma.  Strabo 
says  (ix.  p.  440)  that  the  Homeric  Orthe  became 
the  acropolis  of  Phalanna;  but  in  the  lists  of  Pliny 
(iv.  9.  s.  16)  Ortho  and  PhalamiA  occur  as  two 
distinct  towns.  Phalanna  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a daughter  of  Tyro.  (Steph.  B.  a r.) 
It  was  written  Pb  alarm  us  in  Epiionu,  and  vai 
called  Hippia  by  Ilocataeus.  (Steph.  B.)  Pba- 
lanna  is  mentioned  in  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Perseus,  b.c.  171.  (Liv.  xhl  54,  65.)  Pba- 
Lanna  probably  stood  at  Karadjoli,  where  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  upon  a hill  above  the 
village.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  HI  p.  379, 
vol.  iv.  p.  298,) 

PHALAXTHUM  (♦dAovfov:  Eth . ♦aAditf.oi),  a 
town  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Orcho- 
mcnia.  Dear  Methydrium.  (Pans,  viii  35.  § 9 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  240.) 
PHALARA.  [Unu.] 

PHALARUS.  [Bokotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
PHALASARNA  (rh  ♦aAthrapva  : Eth.  ♦aAa- 
ffdpviof),  a town  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  NW.  side 
of  the  island,  a little  S.  of  the  promontory  Cimams 
or  Corycus,  described  by  Dicaearcbus  as  having  a 
closed- up  port  and  a temple  of  Artemis  called  Dic- 
tynna.  Strabo  says  that  Fhalasama  was  60  stadia 
from  Polyrrlunia,  of  which  it  was  the  port-town ; 
and  Scylax  observes  that  it  is  a day’s  sail  acroe-s 
from  Lacedaemon  to  the  promontory  of  Crete,  on 
which  is  Phalasarna,  being  the  first  city  to  the  west 
of  the  island.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  474,  479;  Scylax,  pp. 
17,  18;  Dicacarch.  Dcscrij).  Grace.  119;  Steph.  ft. 
s.  r.;  PHn.  iv  12.  s.  20.)  The  Cydonians  had  at 
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one  time  taken  possession  of  P ha  Usama,  but  were 
compelled  by  the  Homans  to  give  it  up.  (Polyb. 
xsiii.  15.) 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  walls  of 
Pha Usama.  They  exist  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
of  preservation,  from  its  northern  side,  where  it  seems 
to  have  reached  the  sea,  to  its  south-western  point, 
cutting  off  the  acropolis  and  the  city  along  with  it 
as  a small  promontory.  There  are  other  remains, 
the  most  carious  of  which  is  an  enormous  chair  on 
tlie  SW.  side  of  the  city,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
the  height  of  the  arms  above  the  seat  U 2 feet  11 
inches,  and  its  other  dimensions  are  in  proportion. 
It  was  no  doubt  dedicated  to  some  deity,  probably 
to  Artemis.  Near  this  chair  there  are  a number  of 
tombs,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  nearly  30  in  number. 
(Pash ley.  Travels  in  Crete,  voL  ii.  p.  62,  seq.) 

PHALE'RUM.  [Attica,  pp.  304,  305.  J 

PHALO'BLA  (Liv. ; 4*o\»p»j,  <PaAupna,  Steph.  B. 
s.  v. : Eth.  ♦aAwpvor,  ^aAoeptlrijs),  a town  of  His- 
tiaeotia  in  Thessaly,  apparently  between  Tricca  and 
tl>e  Macedonian  frontier.  Leake  places  it  in  one  of 
the  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountains  to  tho 
northward  of  Trikkala,  cither  at  Skldtina  or  at 
ArdJuim.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  xxrvi.  13,  xxxix.25; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 

PHALYCUM  (+dAw»cov),  a town  of  Megaris 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus  {Hist.  PI  ii.  8),  is 
clearly  the  same  place  as  the  Alycum  (“'AAoko*')  of 
riutarch,  who  relates  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
a son  of  Sciron,  who  was  buried  there.  ( Thcs . 32.) 
It  perhaps  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Scironian 
pass,  where  Dodwell  (vol.  ii.  p.  179)  noticed  some 
ancient  vestiges,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  those  of  Tripodiscus.  [Tuipodiscus.] 

PHANA,  a town  in  Aetolia.  [Pakasia.] 

PHANAK.  [Chios,  p.  609.] 

PHANAGO'KIA  (♦oko yopia,  Strab.  xL  p.  494; 
Ptol.  v.  9.  § 6;  i)  +aray6p*ia,  rh  Qavayiptia,  Hecat. 
ap.  Steph . B.  $.  v. ; Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ; Scymn.  Ch. 
891  ; Arrian,  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  306, 
549;  +cu*'o7dprj,  Dionys.  Per.  552;  comp.  Priscian, 
565:  Avien.  753;  iavay&pa,  Steph.  B.  s . v.  Tav- 
fUKv  ; 4 •araydpou  w6\is,  Scylax,  p.  31  ; Anonym. 
Peripl  P.  Tux.  p.  2 ; Phanagorus,  Amin.  Marc, 
xxii.  8 ; Garayovpis,  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  5 : Eth. 
4>  a ray  ops  6 f,  less  correctly  GavayopdTijt,  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.),  a Greek  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  founded  by  the  TeUns  under 
rixanagonw  or  Phanagoras,  who  fled  thither  from 
the  Persians.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per. ; Scymn. 
Ch.,  Steph.  B.,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  II  cc.)  It  was 
situated  upon  an  island,  now  called  Taman,  formed 
by  the  main  branch  of  the  Anticites  (Unban),  which 
flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  a smaller  branch,  which 
falls  into  the  wa  of  Atof.  The  main  branch  of  the 
Kuban  forms  a Uke  before  it  enters  the  sea,  called 
in  ancient  times  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494), 
now  the  Kubanskoi  Liman,  on  the  left  of  which, 
entering  from  the  sea,  stood  Phanagoria.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  495;  respecting  Phanagoria  being  upon  an  isUnd, 
see  Steph.  B.,  Eustath.,  Amm.  Marc.,  /.  c.)  The 
city  became  the  great  emporium  f*»r  all  the  traffic 
between  the  coast  of  the  Polus  Mscutis  and  the 
countries  on  the  southern  side  of  tlie  Caucasus,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  as  their  capita! 
in  Asia,  Paoticapaeum  being  their  capital  in  Europe. 
(Strab.,  Steph.  B .,  L e.)  It  was  at  Phanagoria  that 
tlte  insurrection  broke  out  against  Miihrhlatcs  the 
Great,  shortly  before  his  death  ; and  his  sous,  who 
held  the  citadel,  were  obliged  to  surreuder  to  the 
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insurgents.  (Appian,  Mithr.  108;  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
Vol.  IL  p.  1102,  b.)  In  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era,  Phanagoria  was  taken  by  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  destroyed.  (Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  5.) 
The  most  remarkable  building  in  Phanagoria  seems 
to  have  been  a temple  of  Aphrodite,  surnsmed  Apa- 
turus  (’Awdroupoi),  because  the  goddess,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  giants  in  this  place,  is  said  to  have 
summoned  Hercules  to  her  aid,  and  then  to  haTe 
concealed  him  and  to  have  handed  over  the  giauU 
separately  to  him  to  be  slain  (SoAoforio'  k*art)*f 
Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Androvpor  ; 
Bockh,  Inter.  No.  2120.)  We  learn  from  an  in- 
scription that  this  temple  was  repaired  by  Sauro- 
mates,  one  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  The  site  of 
Phanagoria  is  now  only  a mass  of  bricks  and  pot- 
tery; and  there  is  no  building  above  ground.  Ouo 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Phanagoria  was  the  foundation  in  its 
neighbourhood  at  an  early  period  of  the  Russian 
colony  of  Tmutarakan.  Du  tour  noticed  traces  of 
towers  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  the  citadel  probably  stood.  The  town  of  Ta- 
man contains  several  ancient  remains,  inscriptions, 
fragments  of  columns,  he.,  which  have  been  brought 
from  Phanagoria.  There  are  numerous  tombs  above 
the  site  of  Phanagoria,  but  they  have  not  been  ex- 
plored like  those  at  Panticapaeum.  In  one  of  them, 
however,  which  was  opened  towards  the  end  of  last 
century  there  was  found  a bracelet  of  the  purest 
massive  gold,  representing  the  body  of  a serpent, 
liaving  two  heads,  which  were  studded  with  rubies 
so  as  to  imitate  eyes  and  also  ornamented  with  rows 
of  gems.  It  weighed  three-quarters  of  a pound. 
(Clarke,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  seq. ; Pallas,  Reisen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  286,  &c.;  Dubois,  Voyage  atUoter  du  Cau- 
case,  vol.  v.  p.  64, seq.;  Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt  ii.  p.  491.) 

PHANAROEA  (♦avdpo ia),  a brood  and  exten- 
sive valley  in  Pontus,  watered  by  the  rivers  Iris, 
Lycus,  and  Scylax,  and  enclosed  between  the  chain 
of  Paryadrea  to  the  east,  and  Mounts  Lithrus  and 
Ophlimus  to  the  west.  The  soil  there  was  tho 
belt  in  Pontns,  and  yielded  excellent  wine  and 
oil  and  other  produce  in  abundance.  (Strab.  ii.  p. 
73,  xii.  pp.  547,  556,  559;  Plin.  vi.  4;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 3,  where  it  is  erroneously  called  Phanagoria.) 
Phanaroea  contained  the  towns  of  Eupatoria,  Cabira, 
Pofcmonium,  and  others.  [Poktus.J  [L.  S.] 

PHA'NOTE  (Eth.  ♦oyoret/j,  Pol.),  a strongly 
fortified  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epirus,  and  a place  of 
military  importance.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Garxlhiki,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a valley  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, through  which  there  are  only  two  narrow 
passes.  It  lies  about  halfway  between  the  sea  and 
the  Antigooean  passes,  and  was  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  tlie  Homans  when  they  were  advancing 
from  Illyria  in  B.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliii.  23;  Pol. 
xxvii.  14 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  i.  p.  72,  sen.) 

PHANOTEUS.  [Pakopeus.] 

PHARAE  (♦apai).  1.  Sometimes  Pii A RA(4>npa, 
Strab.  viii.  p.  388 ; Pherae,  Plin.  iv.  6 ; ♦aprft s, 
Herod,  i.  145,  properly  the  name  of  the  people:  Eth. 
4<xpi«u s,  Strab.  L c. ; kapattvs,  Polyb.  iv.  6;  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.:  the  territory  q ♦apanrq,  Strab.  /.  c.;  Polyb. 
iv.  59),  a town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  tlie  twelve 
Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  river  Pieraa  or 
Peirus,  70  stadia  from  tlie  sea,  and  150  stadia  from 
Patrac.  It  was  ono  of  the  four  cities  which  took 
the  lead  in  restoring  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c. 
260.  Id  LliO  Social  War  (u.  c.  220,  seq.)  it 
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Buffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  Aetoliana  and 
Kleans.  Its  territory  was  annexed  by  Augustas  to 
Patrae,  when  the  latter  city  was  made  a Homan 
colony  after  the  battle  o f Aetium.  Pharae  contained 
a targe  agora,  with  a carious  statue  of  Hermes. 
The  remains  of  the  dty  have  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kamenitui,  near  /Veresd.  (Herod.  i. 
145;  Strab.  riii.  pp.  386, 388;  Pol.  iL  41,  iv.  6, 59, 
60,  v.  94;  Paua.  viL  22.  § I,  seq.;  Plin.  if.  6; 
Leake,  Mona,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

2.  (♦a#>oi,  Strab.  Paus.;  +i)ph,  Horn.  IL  v.  543; 
+Wa t,  IL  ix.  151 ; ♦*pai,  Xen.  HelL  iv.  8.  § 7 : Etk 
Gapirrii,  Strab.  riii.  p.  388;  Qapaudrrit,  Paua.  ir. 
30.  § 3:  Kalam'tLa),  an  ancient  town  of  Measenia, 
situated  upon  a hill  rising  from  tise  left  bank  of  the 
river  Nedon,  and  at  a distance  of  a mile  from  the 
Measeniaa  gulf.  Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  5 
stadia  from  the  sea  (riii.  p.  361),  and  Pausanias  6 
(ir.  31.  § 3);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  earth 
deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nedon  has,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  encroached  upon  the  sea. 
Phene  occupied  the  site  of  Kalamdta,  the  modern 
capital  of  Mensenis;  and  in  antiquity  also  it  *ccuia 
to  have  been  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  Mease- 
nian  plain.  It  was  said  to  hare  been  founded  by 
Pharis,  the  son  of  Hermes.  (Paus.  ir.  30.  § 2.) 
In  the  Iliad  it  is  mentioiied  as  the  well-built  city  of 
the  wealthy  Dior  lea,  a vassal  of  the  Atridae  (r.  543), 
aod  as  one  of  the  seven  places  offered  by  Agamem- 
non to  Achilles  (ix.  151);  in  the  Odyssey,  Telema* 
elms  rests  here  on  his  journey  from  Pylos  to  Sparta 
(iii.  490).  After  the  capture  of  Measene  by  the 
Achaean*  in  n.  c.  182,  Pharae,  Abia,  and  Thuria 
separated  themselves  from  Measene,  and  became 
each  a distinct  member  of  the  league.  (Pulyb.  xxv. 
1.)  Pharae  was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus 
(Pans.  iv.  30.  § 2),  but  it  was  restored  to  Meiwenia 
by  Tiberius.  [Mkassnia,  p.  345.]  Pausanias  found 
at  Pharae  temples  of  Fortune,  and  of  Nicomacbus 
and  Gorgaxus,  grandsons  of  Asclepius.  Outside  the 
city  there  was  a grove  of  Apollo  Cameius,  and  in  it 
a fountain  of  water.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  § 3,  aeq.,  iv.  31. 
§ 1.)  Strabo  correctly  describes  Pharae  a*  having 
an  anchorage,  but  ouly  fur  summer  (riii.  p.  361);  and 
at  present,  after  the  inouth  of  September  ships  retire 
for  safety  to  A rmyrd,  so  called  from  a river  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  Bowing  into  the  sea  at  this 
place:  it  is  the  oAuu^k,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
satiias  (ir.  30.  § 2)  as  on  the  rood  from  Abia  to 
Pbarie. 

There  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Kalamdta, 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  place  lias  always  been 
Well  occupied  and  inhabited.  The  height  above  the 
town  is  crowned  by  a ruined  castle  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  the  residence  of  several  of  the  Latin 
chieftains  of  the  Mona,  William  Villehardouin  11.  | 
was  burn  here.  In  1685  it  was  conquered  and 
enlarged  by  the  Venetians.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters nf  the  insurrection  of  1770,  and  again  of 
the  revolution  of  1821,  which  spread  from  thence 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L 
p.  342,  scq.  ; Boblare,  Jieeherches,  tfc.  p.  104; 
Curtiuit,  Ptloptmnesos,  voL  it,  p.  158.) 

3.  The  later  name  of  the  Homeric  Phare  or  Pharis 
in  Laconia.  [Phaick.] 

PHARAN  or  PA  HAN  (♦apd*-),  the  name  of  a 
desert  S.  of  Palestine,  between  this  country  and 
Aegypt.  {Gen.  xxi  21  ; 1 Kings,  xLl8.)  It  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Wady  Feirdn,  a beautiful 
and  well  watered  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
NW.  of  Sinai,  and  near  the  western  arm  of  the 
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Red  Sea  (Niebuhr,  Rewbcschrt ibmg,  vol.  L p.  240, 
A rabien,  p.  402);  but  though  Feirdn  may  have 
preserved  the  ancient  name  of  the  desert,  it  ap- 
pears from  Numbers  (x.  12,  33,  xiiL  26)  tliat 
the  hitter  was  situated  in  the  desert  of  Kadmh, 
which  was  upon  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the 
Edomites,  and  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
their  departure  from  Mu  Sinai,  on  their  way  towards 
the  land  of  Edom.  (Burrkhardt,  Syria,  p.  618.) 

In  the  Wady  Feirdn  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
church,  assigned  to  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
was  the  seat  of  a bishopric  as  early  as  a.  d.  400. 
(Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  voL  L p.  186.) 
This  city  is  described  under  the  name  of  Feirdn 
by  the  Arabic  Edrisi,  about  a.  i>.  11 50,  and  by 
Makrixi  about  a.  d.  1400.  (Burrkhardt,  Syria, 
p.  617.)  It  is  apparently  the  name  as  Pharan  (4>a- 
pdr),  described  by  Stephanos  B.  (a  r.)  a s a city 
between  Aegypt  and  Arabia,  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§§  1,  3)  as  a dty  of  Arabia  Petraca  near  the  west- 
ern arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  A species  of  amethyst 
found  in  this  valley  had  the  name  of  Pharanitis. 
(Plin.  xxx viL  9.  s.  40.)  The  valley  of  Pharan  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  ( B . J.  iv.  9.  § 4)  is  obviously  a 
different  place  from  the  Wady  Feirdn,  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  perhaps  con- 
connected  with  the  desert  of  Paran,  spoken  of 
above.  (Robinson,  Biblical  lie-searches,  vol.  i.  p. 
552.) 

PHARBAETBUS  (Wpfaifer,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 52; 
Steph.  B.  r.  p. : Ktk.  4o/4otMn;r,  Herod,  ii.  1 66 ; 
♦of^jp-frwr,  Strab.  xvii  p.  802),  the  capital  of  the 
Pharbaethite  Nome  in  Lower  Aegypt.  (Plin.  v.  9. 
A 9.)  It  stood  W.  of  the  Pelusisn  arm  of  the  Nile, 
16  miles  S.  of  Tanaia.  The  name  was  a Praefoc- 
tura  under  the  Roman  emperors  ; and  under  the 
Pharaohs  was  one  of  the  districts  assigned  to  the 
Calaairian  division  of  the  Aegyptian  army.  Phar- 
booth  ns  is  now  Uorbeyt,  where  the  French  Com- 
mission found  some  remains  of  Aegyptian  statuary 
(Champollion,  C Egypt*,  vol.  iL  p.  99).  [W.B.D.] 

PH  ARC  ADO  N (♦opaoAi**,  ■ Etk. 

*ap*i)66riosy,  n dty  of  HisUaeutis  in  Thessaly, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  Peneius,  between  Pelin- 
nseutn  and  Atrax.  It  is  probably  represented  by 
the  ruins  situated  upon  the  slope  of  the  rocky  bright 
above  Grititidno.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438;  Steph.  Ii. 
s.  r.;  Leake,  A orthem  Greece , vul.  iv.  p.  316, 

*q) 

PHARE  or  PHARIS,  «fttnnrdi  called  PHARAE 
(♦{ On,  ♦0,11.  4>opai),  a town  of  Laconia  in  tlia 
Spartan  plain,  situated  upon  the  road  from  AmycLae 
to  the  sea.  (Paua  iii.  20.  § 3.)  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  (ii.  582  X and  was  one  of  tlte 
ancient  Achaean  towns.  It  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence till  the  reign  of  Telcclus,  king  of  Sparta ; 
and,  after  its  conquest,  continued  to  be  a Lacedae- 
monian town  under  the  name  of  Pharae.  (Pans. 

iii.  2.  § 6.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  plundered  by 
Aristomcnea  in  the  Second  Me&senian  War.  ( Paus. 

iv.  16.  § 8.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a corrupt 
passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  364),  and  by  other 
ancient  writers.  (Lvcophr.  552 ; Slat.  Thtb.  iv. 
226  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ♦opts.)  Pharis  has  been 
rightly  placed  at  the  deserted  village  of  Bajio, 
which  lies  sooth  of  the  site  of  Amydae,  and  con- 
tains an  ancient  “ Treasury,"  like  those  of  Mycenae 
and  Orchomenus,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Pharis 
having  been  one  of  the  old  Achaean  cities  before  the 
Dorian  conquest.  It  is  surprising  that  the  French 
CaDnniaaioa  have  given  no  description  or  drawing  of 
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this  remarkable  monument.  The  only  account  we 
possess  of  it,  is  by  Mure,  who  observes  that  “ it  ia, 
like  that  of  Mycenae,  a tumulus,  with  an  interior 
vault,  entered  by  a door  on  one  side,  the  access  to 
which  was  pierced  horizontally  through  the  slope  of 
the  hill  Its  situation,  on  the  summit  of  a knoll, 
itself  of  rather  conical  form,  while  it  increases  the 
apparent  size  of  the  tumulus,  adds  much  to  its 
general  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  effect.  The  roof  of 
the  vault,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  material,  is 
now  gone,  its  shape  being  represented  by  a round 
cavity  or  crater  on  the  summit  of  the  tumulus. 
The  doorway  is  still  entire.  It  is  6 feet  wide  at  its 
upper  and  narrower  part.  The  stone  lintel  is  1 5 feet 
in  length.  The  vault  itself  was  probably  between 
30  and  40  feet  in  diameter.”  Mure  adds:  44  Mene- 
luus  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Amyclae.  This 
may,  therefore,  have  been  the  royal  vault  of  the 
Spartan  branch,  as  the  Mycenaean  monument  was  of 
the  Argive  branch  of  the  Atridan  family."  But  even  if 
we  sup|Jose  the  monument  to  have  been  a sepulchre, 
and  not  a treasury,  it  stood  at  the  distance  of  4 or  5 
miles  from  Amyclae,  if  this  town  is  placed  at  Agkid 
KgriaH , and  more  than  2 miles,  even  if  placed, 
according  to  the  French  Commission,  at  Sklavokhdri. 
[Amyclae.]  In  addition  to  this,  Menelaus,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  was  buried  at  Thcrapne. 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece , vuL  ii.  p.  246 ; Ixwke,  A form, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  354;  Curtins,  Pelo- 
ponnesus, vol.  ii.  p.  248.) 

PHARMACU'SA  (+appaitovc*a),  a small  island 
before  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  lassus,  not  far 
from  Cape  Puseidion;  its  distance  from  Miletus  is 
stated  at  120  stadia.  In  this  island  Attains  was 
killed,  and  near  it  Julius  Caesar  was  once  captured 
by  pirates.  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  282;  Steph. 
B.  «.  v.\  Suet.  Cats.  4;  Plut.  Caee.  1.)  It  still 
bears  its  ancient  name  Farmaco.  [L.  S.] 

PHARMATE'N  US  ( Qaptiarrr\ri$ ),  a small  coast 
river  of  Pontus,  120  stadia  to  the  west  of  Pbamacia. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  17;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  12.)  Hamilton  (/fctearcAe#,  i.  p.  266) 
identifies  it  with  the  Bazaar  Su,  [L.  S.] 

PHABNA'CIA  (4  a prate  la : Eth.  +apttur«dt),  an 
important  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus  Polem  on  incus, 
was  by  sea  150  stadia  distant  from  cape  Zephyrium 
(Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont  Eux.  p.  17;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  12),  but  by  land  24  miles.  According  to 
Pliny  (vL  4)  it  was  80  ( 180  ?)  miles  cast  of  Amiaus, 
and  *95  or  100  miles  we*»t  of  Trapczus.  (Comp. 
Tab.  Peut , where  it  is  called  Carnassus  for  Census, 
this  latter  city  being  confounded  with  Pharaacia.) 
It  was  evidently  founded  by  one  Phamaccs,  pro- 
bably the  grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great;  and 
the  latter  during  his  wars  with  the  Romans  kept 
bis  harem  at  Pbamacia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  Cotyura,  and  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  548;  Plut. 
LuculL  18.)  The  place  acquired  great  prosperity 
through  its  commerce  and  navigation,  and  through 
the  ironworks  of  the  Chalybcs  in  its  vicinity. 
(Stnb.  xi.  pp.  549,  551.)  According  to  Scylax  (p. 
33)  the  site  of  this  town  had  previously  been  occu- 
pied by  a Greek  colony  called  Choerades,  of  which, 
however,  nothing  is  known.  But  that  he  actually 
conceived  Choerades  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Pharaacia,  is  clear  from  the  mention  of  the  island  of 
Ares  ('Apewj  kt}<xoj)  in  connection  with  it,  for  that 
island  is  known  to  have  been  situated  off  Pbamacia. 
(Arrian  and  Anonym.  PeripL  L e.)  Arrian  ia  the 
only  ouc  who  affirms  that  Pbamacia  occupied  the 
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site  of  Census;  and  although  he  is  copied  in  thifc 
instance  by  the  anonymous  geographer,  yet  that 
writer  afterwards  correctly  places  Census  150  stadia 
further  east  (p.  13).  The  error  probably  arose  from 
a confusion  of  the  names  Choerades  and  Ceraaus; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  error,  tlie  name  of  Cen- 
sus was  in  the  middle  ages  transferred  to  Pbamacia, 
which  hence  still  bears  the  name  of  Kerasunt  or 
Kerasonde.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  pp. 
250,  261,  foil.;  Cnmcr,  Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  281.) 
Pharaacia  is  also  mentioned  by  Stephanus  By*. 
(*.  r.),  several  times  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  126,  xi.  p.  499, 
xii.  pp.  547,  549,  560,  xiv.  p.  677),  and  by  Ptolemy 
(r.  6.  § 5).  Respecting  its  coins,  see  Eckhel  ( Doctr . 
Num.  vol.  iii.  p.  357).  Another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Phrygia  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byz. 
(*.  e.).  [L.  S.] 

PHARODINI.  [Varwi.] 

PHAROS  (♦dpor,  Ephorus,  ap.  Steph.  B.,  Fr. 
151  ; Scyl.  p.  8 ; Scymn.  p.  427  ; Diudor.  xv.  13  ; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  315),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  II- 
lyricum,  which  wus  colonised  by  Greek  settlers  from 
Paros,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  gave  it  the  name 
of  their  own  island,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Pharos.  In  this  settlement,  which  took  place 
B.  c.  385,  they  were  assisted  by  the  elder  Dionysius. 
When  the  Romans  declared  war  against  the  Illyrians 
a c.  229,  Demetrius,  a Greek  of  Pharos,  betrayed 
bis  mistress.  Queen  Teuta,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions. 
(Polyb.  ii.  11.)  The  traitor,  relying  on  his  con- 
nection with  the  court  of  Macedou,  set  the  Romans 
at  defiance  ; he  soon  brought  the  vengeance  of  the 
republic  upon  himself  and  his  native  island,  which 
was  taken  by  L.Aetnilius  in  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iii. 

1 6 ; Zonar.  viii.  20.)  Pliny  (iii.  30)  and  Ptolemy 
(ii.  17.  § 14)  speak  of  the  island  and  city  under 
the  same  name,  Phaula  (♦apfa),  and  Polybius 
(i  c.)  says  the  latter  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
city,  the  ancient  capital,  stood  at  Start  Grad  or 
Citta  Vecchia,  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  where  re- 
mains of  walls  have  been  found,  and  coins  with  the 
legend  ♦AMflN.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  island  continued  for  a long  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Narcntine  pirates.  Its  Slavonic  name 
is  Uvar,  a corruption  of  Pharoe;  and  in  Italian  it  is 
called  Lesxna  or  Licsina.  For  coins  of  Pharos  see 
Eckhel,  voh  ii.  p.  160  ; Sestini,  Monet.  Vet.  p.  42  ; 
Mi«n net,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  243 — 251;  Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaren,  pp.  107 
—111.)  [E.B.J.] 

PHAROS  (♦dpot,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  791,  seq.;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  4>dpios),  a long  narrow  strip  of  ruck 
lying  off  the  northern  coast  of  Aegypt,  having  the 
New  Port  of  Alexandria  E.  and  the  Old  Harbour  SW. 
[Alexandkkia,  Vol.  1.  p.  97.)  Its  name,  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a certain  pilot  of  Menelaus, 
who,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  War,  died  there 
from  a serpent’s  bite.  Pharos  is  mention* <j  in  the 
Odyssey  (iv.  355).  and  is  described  as  one  day’s  sail 
from  Aegypt.  This  account  has  caused  considerable 
perplexity,  since  Pharos  is  actually  rather  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Delta;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Land,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  has 
advanced  or  the  Bern  receded  materially.  It  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  however,  if  we  suppose  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  to  mean  by  Aegypt  us.  not  the 
country  itself  but  its  river,  since  the  Phare*  is  even 
now  nearly  a day’s  sail  from  the  Canopic  arm  of 
the  Nile.  Any  other  theory  is  untenable;  for  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  of  the  Delta  consists  of  rocky  bars  and 
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shelve*, which  remain  unchanged,  and,  though  its  stir- 
face  has  been  heightened,  it*  superficial  area  has  not 
been  materially  enlarged  since  the  country  was  peopled. 
Pharos  was  inhabited  by  fi&hermea  under  the 
Pharaohs  of  Aegypt;  but  it  first  became  a plaoe  of 
importance  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  During 
his  survey  of  the  coast,  b.  c.  332,  Alexander  the 
Great  perceived  that  the  island  would  form,  with 
the  help  of  art,  an  excellent  breakwater  to  the  har- 
bour of  bis  projected  capital.  He  accordingly  caused 
its  southern  extremity  to  be  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a stone  mule  seven  stadia,  or  about  an 
English  mile,  in  length,  which  from  this  circum- 
stance was  called  the  Heptastadiam  or  Seven- 
fariong  Bridge.  At  either  end  the  mole  was  left 
open  for  the  passage  of  ships,  and  the  apertures 
were  covered  by  suspension  bridges.  In  later  times 
a street  of  houses,  erected  on  the  mole  itself,  con- 
verted the  island  of  Pharos  into  a suburb  of  Alex- 
andria, and  a considerable  portion  of  the  modem 
city  stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  Hepta- 
stadium. 

Yet,  long  after  its  junction  with  the  Delta,  Pharos 
was  spoken  of  as  an  island  (4  va \ai  ripror,  Aelian, 
II.  An.  ix.  21;  to np6rtpcp  ripref,  Zooar.  iv.  10). 
The  southern  portion  of  this  rocky  ledge  (xoipdj) 
was  the  more  densely  populated ; bat  the  celebrated 
lighthouse,  or  the  Tower  of  the  Pharos,  stood  St  the 
N K.  point,  directly  in  a line  with  point  Pharillon,  on 
the  eastern  horn  of  the  New  Port.  The  lighthouse 
was  erected,  at  a cost  of  600  talents,  in  the  reign  of 
ftolemy  I.,  bnt  was  not  completed  until  that  of  his 
successor  Philadelphia  Its  architect  was  Sast ratios 
of  Cnidus,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (rxxvi.  12.  s.  18), 
was  permitted  by  his  royal  patron  to  inscribe  his 
own  name  upon  its  base.  There  is  indeed  another 
story,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Sostratus,  being 
forbidden  to  engrave  his  name  on  his  work,  secretly 
ent  it  in  deep  letters  on  a stone  of  the  building, 
which  he  then  adroitly  covered  with  some  softer  and 
perishable  material,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
style  and  title*  of  Ptolemy.  Thus  a few  genera- 
tions would  read  the  name  of  the  king,  bnt  posterity 
would  behold  the  authentic  impress  of  the  archi- 
tect. (Strnb.  xvii  p.791;  Saidas,  a.  r.  tapot ; Steph. 
li.  i.  e. ; Lucian,  dt  Conscrib.  Hist.  c.  62.)  Pharos 
was  the  seat  of  several  temples,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  which  was  one  dedicated  to  Hephacstaa, 
standing  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hepta- 
stadium. 

That  Pharos,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Deltaic 
cities,  contained  a considerable  population  rf  Jews, 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  tliat  here  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  resided  during  the 
progress  of  their  work.  (Joseph.  A itiiq.  xii.  2.  § 13.) 
Julius  Caesar  established  a colony  at  Pharos,  less 
prrha|*  to  recruit  a declining  population  than  with 
a view  to  garrison  a post  so  important  as  regarded 
the  turbulent  Alexandrians.  (Caesar,  ti.  C’ie.iii.  1 12.) 
Subsequently  the  island  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  inhabited  by  fisliennen  alone. 
(Montfaucon,  Sur  Is  Phare  d Alexandria  Altm.  He 
l’ Acad,  des  Inscript.  ix.  p.  285.)  [ W.  B.  D.] 

PHARPAR.  [Dama«u8.J 

PHARRA'SII.  [Prami.] 

PHARSAXUS  (♦dpoaAor:  Eth.  tapaiXios:  the 
territory  is  ♦e/xroAfa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  430),  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Thessaly,  situated  in  the 
district  Thessalioti*  near  tlie  confine*  of  Phthiotis, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Ml.  Nartbacium.  The  town  is  first  mentioned  after 
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the  Perrin n wan* ; bat  it  is  probable  that  it  existed 
much  earlier,  since  there  is  no  other  locality  in  this 
part  of  Thessaly  to  be  compared  to  it  for  a com- 
bination of  strength,  resources,  and  convenience 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  city  was  pro- 
bably named  Piithia  at  a remote  period,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Phthiotis.  (See  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iv.  p.  484.)  Among  its  ruins  there  are  some 
remains  which  belong  apparently  to  the  most  ancient 
time*.  On  one  side  of  the  northern  gateway  of  the 
acropolis  are  the  remnants  of  Cyclopian  walls ; ami 
in  the  middle  of  the  acropolis  is  a subterraneous  con- 
struction, built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  Leake  observes  that  Phar- 
saltia  11  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  positions 
in  Greece,  as  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  meat 
direct  and  central  of  tlte  passes  which  lead  from  the 
plains  of  Thessaly  to  the  vale  of  the  Spercheius  arid 
Thermopylae.  With  a view  to  ancient  warfare,  tlte 
place  had  all  the  best  attributes  of  a Hellenic  polls 
or  fortified  town:  a lull  rising  gradually  to  the 
height  of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain, 
defended  on  three  sides  by  precipices,  crowned  with 
a small  level  for  an  acropolis,  watered  in  every  part 
of  the  declivity  by  subterraneous  springs,  and  still 
more  abundantly  at  the  foot  by  sources  so  copious 
as  to  form  a perennial  stream-  With  these  local 
advantages,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in 
Greece  for  its  territory,  Pharsalus  inevitably  attained 
to  the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Thessaly, 
and  became  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Greece,  as  its 
ruined  walk  still  attest.*  The  city  was  nearly  4 
miles  in  circuit,  and  of  the  form  ot  an  irregular 
triangle.  The  acropolis  consisted  of  two  rocky 
tabular  summits,  united  by  a lower  ridge.  It  was 
about  500  yards  long,  and  from  100  to  50  broad, 
but  still  narrower  in  the  connecting  ridge.  Livy 
speaks  of  Palaeplisrsalus  (xlir.  1),  and  Strabo  dis- 
tinguishes between  Old  and  New  Pharsalus.  (Strnb. 
ix.  p.  431.)  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  three 
writers  the  acropolis  and  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Pahepharealus,  and  that 
it  was  only  the  lower  part  of  the  town  which  was 
then  inhabited. 

PharsaJus  is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  25)  among 
the  towns  of  Thessaly.  In  b.  c.  455  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Athenian  commander  Myronides,  after  his 
victory  in  Iioeotia,  but  without  success,  (Thuc.  i. 
111.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Pharsalus  was  one  of  the  Thessalian  towns 
that  sent  succour  to  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.) 
Mediua,  tyrant  of  Larissa,  took  Pharsalus  by  force, 
about  B.  c.  395.  (Diod.  xir.  82.)  Pharvalus,  under 
the  conduct  of  Polydamas,  resisted  Jason  for  a time, 
but  subsequently  formed  an  alliance  with  him. 
(Xen.  JlelL  vi  1.  § 2,  *eq.)  In  the  war  between 
Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  Pharsalus  was  for  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrian  monarch ; but  on 
the  retreat  of  the  latter,  it  surrendered  to  the  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio,  n.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  14.) 

Pharsalus,  however,  ia  chiefly  celebrated  for  tlte 
memorable  battle  fought  in  ita  neighbourhood  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Potnpey,  b.  c.  48.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  Caesar  ha*  not  mentioned  Uie  place  where 
he  gained  his  great  victory;  and  we  are  indebted 
for  the  name  to  other  authorities.  The  exact  site 
of  the  battle  has  been  pointed  out  by  Leake  with 
his  usual  clearness.  ( Northern  Greece , vol.  iv. 
p.  475,  seq.)  Merivale,  in  his  narrative  of  (he  battle 
( History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  ii. 
p.  286,  seq.),  lias  raised  some  difficulties  in  the  io- 
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t#»  rpret.it  ion  of  Caesar's  description,  which  have  been 
commented  upon  by  Leake  in  an  essay  printed  in 
the  Transact hm*  of  the  Royal  Socie  ty  of  IAteratwe 
(voL  ir.  p.  68,  seq.,  2nd  Series),  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  taken.  * 

A few  days  previous  to  the  battle  Caesar  had  taken 
possession  of  Metropolis,  a city  westward  of  Phar- 
Hulns,  and  had  encamped  in  the  plain  between  these 
two  cities.  Meantime  Pompey  arrived  at  Larissa, 
and  from  thence  advanced  southwards  towards  Phar- 
buIils;  he  crossed  the  Enipeus,  and  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  the  heights,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  modern 
Fersala  on  the  east.  Caesar's  camp,  or  rather  his 
last  position  before  the  battle,  was  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Pharsaloa  and  the  Enipeus,  at  the  distance 
of  about  3 miles  from  the  still  extant  north-western 
angle  of  the  walls  of  Pharsalus.  There  was  a dis- 
tance of  30  stadia,  or  about  4 Roman  miles,  from 
the  two  camps.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  65.)  Appian 
adds  that  tho  army  of  Pompey,  when  drawn  np  for 
battle,  extended  from  the  city  of  Pharsalus  to  the 
Enipeus,  and  that  Caesar  drew  up  his  forces  opposite 
to  him.  {B.  C.  ii.  75.)  The  battle  was  fought  in 
tins  plain  immediately  below  the  city  of  Pharsalus 
to  the  north.  There  is  a level  of  about  2|  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  Enipeus  and  the  elevation  or 
bank  upon  which  stood  the  northern  walls  of  Phar- 
oalos.  Merivale  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 41  the 
plaiu  of  Pharsalus,  5 or  6 miles  in  breadth,  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus.”  It  is  true 
that  5 or  6 miles  is  about  the  breadth  of  the  plain, 
but  this  breadth  is  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river;  nor  is  there  anything  to  support 
Men  vale’s  conjecture  that  the  course  of  the  river  may 
have  changed  since  the  time  of  the  battle.  Leake 
observes  that  the  plain  of  2^  miles  in  breadth  was 
amply  sufficient  for  45,000  tnen  drawn  up  in  tho 
usual  manner  of  three  orders,  each  ten  in  depth,  and 
that  there  would  be  still  space  enough  for  the 
10,000  cavalry,  upon  which  Pompey  founded  chiefly 
his  hopes  of  victory ; for  the  breadth  of  the  plain 
being  too  great  for  Caesar’s  numbers,  he  thought 
himself  sure  of  being  able,  by  his  commanding  force 
of  cavalry,  to  turn  the  enemy's  right. 

At  first  Pompey  drew  up  his  forces  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills ; but  when  Caesar  refused  to  fight  in  this 
position,  and  began  to  move  towards  Scotussa,  Pom- 
pey descended  into  the  plain,  and  arranged  his  army 
in  the  position  already  described.  His  right  wing 
being  protected  by  the  Enipeus,  which  has  preci- 
pitous banks,  he  placed  his  cavalry,  as  well  as  all 
bii  archers  and  slingers,  on  the  left.  Caesar’a  left 
wing  was  in  like  maimer  protected  by  the  Enipeus; 
and  in  the  rear  of  his  right  wing,  behind  his  small 
body  of  horse,  he  stationed  six  cohorts,  in  order  to 
Sustain  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry.  Pompey  resolved  to  await  the  charge. 
Caesar’s  line  advanced  running,  halted  midway  to 
recover  their  breath,  and  then  charged  the  enemy. 
While  the  two  lines  were  thus  occupied,  Pompey’s 
cavalry  on  the  left  began  to  execute  the  movement 
upon  which  he  placed  his  hopes  of  victory;  but  after 
driving  back  Caesar’s  small  body  of  horse,  they  were 
unexpectedly  assailed  by  the  six  cohorts  and  put  to 
flight.  These  cohorts  now  advanced  against  the 
rear  of  Pompey 'b  left;  while  Caesar  at  the  same  time 
brought  up  to  his  front  the  third  line,  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve.  Pompey’s  troope  now  gave 
way  in  every  direction.  Caesar  then  advanced  to 
attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
defended  for  some  time  by  the  cohorts  left  in  charge 
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of  it;  but  at  length  they  fled  to  the  mountains  at 
the  back  of  the  camp.  Pompey  proceeded  straight- 
way to  Larissa,  and  from  thence  by  night  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  hill  where  the  Pompeians  had  taken 
refuge  being  without  water,  they  soon  quitted  it 
and  took  the  road  towards  Larissa.  Caesar  fol- 
lowed them  with  four  legions,  and,  by  taking  a 
shorter  road,  camo  up  with  them  at  the  distance  of 
6 miles.  The  fugitives  now  retired  into  another 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a river; 
but  Caesar  having  cut  off  their  approach  to  tho 
water  before  nightfall,  they  descended  from  their 
position  in  the  morning  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
Caesar  proceeded  on  the  same  day  to  Larissa. 
Leake  observes  that  the  mountain  towards  Larissa 
to  which  the  Pompeians  retired  was  probably  near 
Scotussa,  since  in  that  direction  alone  is  any  moun- 
tain to  be  found  with  a river  at  the  foot  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Pharsalus  was  a free 
state  (iv.  8.  s.  15).  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Hie- 
roclea  (p.  642)  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  now 
named  Fersala  (r«k  ♦«p<ra\a),  and  the  modern 
town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 
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PHARU’SII  (Qapovoioi,  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii. 
pp.  826,  828;  PtoL  iv.  6.  § 17;  Polyb.  ap.  Plm. 
v.  1 . s.  8,  vi.  35),  a people  on  the  W.  coast  of  N. 
Africa,  about  the  situation  of  whom  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  one 
another,  if  the  thirty  journeys  of  Strabo  (p.  826) 
between  them  and  Lixus  ( El-Aralsh\  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Morocco,  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Spartel,  be  set 
aside  as  an  error  either  of  his  information  or  of  the 
text;  which  latter  is  not  improbable,  as  numbers  in 
MSS.  are  so  often  corrupt.  Nor  is  this  mere  con- 
jecture, because  Strabo  contradicts  himself  by  as- 
serting in  another  place  (p.  828)  that  the  Pharusii 
had  a great  desert  between  them  and  Mauretania, 
which  they  creased,  like  natives  of  the  present  day, 
with  bags  of  water  hung  from  the  bellies  of  their 
horses.  (Leuke,  London  Geog.  Jottm.  vol.  ii.  p.  16.) 
This  locality,  extending  from  beyond  Cape  Bojador 
to  tho  banks  of  the  Senegal,  was  the  seat  of  the 
many  towns  of  the  Tyrians,  amounting,  according  to 
some  (Strab.  p.  826),  to  as  many  as  300,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  Pharusii  and  Nigritae.  (Comp. 
Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  note  123,  trans.) 
Strabo  reckons  this  number  of  300  commercial  set- 
tlements, from  which  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  received  the  name  of  Swrrs  Emporxccb, 
as  an  exaggeration.  He  appears  in  this  to  have 
followed  the  criticism  of  Artemidorus  upon  Erato- 
sthenes, whom  Strabo  depreciates.  The  uumber  SOO 
may  be  an  exaggeration,  or  one  not  intended  to  be 
literally  taken;  but  it  is  incredible  that  Eratosthenes 
should  represent  a coast  as  covered  with  Phoenician 
fnctorie*  where  none  existed. 

When  Ezekiel  prophesies  the  fall  of  Tyre,  it  is 
said  (xxvii.  10)  “ The  men  of  I’heres  (the  common 
version  reads  Persia),  and  Lud,  and  Phut  were  in 
thine  armies."  These  Pberes  thus  joined  with  the 
Phut  or  Mauretanians,  and  the  Ludim,  who  were 
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nomads  of  Africa  (tho  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate 
understand  the  Lydians),  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  same  region.  Without  the 
vowel  points,  the  name  will  represent  the  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe  whom  tho  Greeks  call  Pharusii. 
The  similarity  of  the  names  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  strange  story  which  Sallust  (B.J.  18)  copied 
from  the  Punic  books,  that  Hercules  had  led  an 
army  of  Persians  into  Africa.  (“  Pharusii  quondam 
Persac,"  Plin.  v.  8;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  10.  § 3.) 
The  fierce  tribes  of  Africa  thus  furnished  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  inexliaustible  supplies  of  mercenary 
troops,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  Carthage.  (Ken- 
rick,  Phoenicia , pp,  135,  277.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHARYGAE.  [Takphe.] 

PHARY'GIUM  (+ap\rytof),  a promontory  of 
Phocis,  with  a station  for  shipping,  lying  E.  of 
Anticyra,  between  Marathus  and  Myus,  now  called 
A if  hid.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

PHASAE'LIS  (*<uroTjAfr,  Joseph.,  Steph.  B., 
9.  v.\  ♦cwijAlf,  Ptol.  v.  16.  § 7;  Phaselis,  Plin.  xiii. 
4.  s.  19,  xxi.  5.  s.  11:  Eth.  ♦<urcnjA/rTjj),  a town  of 
Palestine  built  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the  Aulon  or 
Ghor,  N.  of  Jericho,  by  which  means  a tract  for- 
merly desert  was  rendered  fertile  and  productive. 
(Joseph.  xvL  5.  § 2,  xvii.  11.  § 5,  xviii.  2.  § 2, 
B.  J.  i.  21.  § 9.)  The  name  seems  still  to  have 
existed  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Brocardus,  quoted  by 
Robinson,  speaks  of  a village  named  Phaselluin, 
situated  a league  N.  of  Duh,  and  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  El-Attjeh,  where  there  are  ruins. 
(Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

PHASE'LIS  (♦cuTTjXi'r : Eth.^amjKirijs'),  a ma- 
ritime town  of  Lycio,  on  the  Pamphvlian  gulf, 
whence  some  say  that  it  was  a town  of  Pamphylia 
(Plin.  v.  36;  Steph.  B.  9 v.;  Dionys.  Per.  855; 
Sbuliasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 205);  but  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
667)  distinctly  informs  us  that  Phaselis  belonged 
to  Lycia,  and  that  Olbia  was  the  first  Pamphylian 
town  on  the  coast.  The  town  was  a Dorian 
colony  (Herod,  ii.  178),  situated  on  a headland, 
and  conspicuous  to  those  sailing  from  Cilicia  to 
Rhodes.  (Liv.  xxxviL  23 ; Cic.  in  Ferr.  ii.  4.) 
Behind  it  rose  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  pro- 
bably the  same  which  is  elsewhere  called  ra  I6\vpa 
(SladiasM.  Mar.  Mag.  § 204;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666); 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  was  a lake  and  a mountain- 
pass  leading  between  Mount  Climax  and  the  sea- 
coast  into  Pamphylia.  Phaselis  had  three  harbours, 
and  rose  to  a high  degree  of  prosperity,  though  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  political  confederacy  of  the 
other  Lycian  towns,  but  formed  an  independent  state 
by  itself.  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  69, 
comp.  viiL  88,  89;  Polyb.  xxx.  9)  as  a place  of 
some  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  Athenians 
with  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia.  At  a later  period,  having 
become  the  haunt  of  the  pirates,  it  was  attacked 
ani  taken  by  Servilius  Isauricus.  (Cic.  m 1 err. 
iv.  10;  Eutrop.  vL  3;  Flor.  iii  6.)  Although  it 
was  restored  after  this  disaster,  yet  it  never  reco- 
vered its  ancient  proeperity;  and  Lncan  (viii.  249, 
&c.)  describes  it  as  nearly  deserted  when  visited  by 
Pompey  in  his  flight  from  Pharsalus.  According  to 
Athenaeos  (xiv.  p.  688)  the  town  was  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  rose-perfume,  and  Nicander 
(/.ip-  A then.  p.  683)  praised  its  roses.  It  was  the 
common  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  pha- 
seli  (4*4/7 77A01),  a kind  of  light  sailing  boats,  were 
invented  at  Phaselis,  whence  all  the  coins  of  the 
town  show  the  image  of  such  a boat.  Psusanis* 
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(iiu  3.  § 6)  reports  that  the  spear  of  Achillea 
was  exhibited  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Pha- 
selis.  In  Hierocles  (p.  683)  the  name  of  the  place 
is  corrupted  into  Phasydcs;  and  the  Acts  of  Coun- 
cils show  it  to  have  Veen  the  see  of  a bishop.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  Phaselis  was  the  birth- 
place of  Tbeodcctes,  a tragic  poet  and  rhetorician  of 
some  note.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  comp.  Scylax,  p.  39; 
Ptol.  v.  3.  § 3,  5.  § 2 ; Eckhel,  Itoctr.  Num.  iii. 
p.  6.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  Phaselis.  The  lake  in  its  vicinity,  aavs 
Beaufort  (A'artwnania,  p.  56),  is  now  a mere  swamp, 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  source  of  those  baneful  exhalations  which, 
according  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered  Phaselis  so 
unhealthy.  Tho  principal  port  was  formed  by  a 
stone  pier,  at  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus;  it 
projected  about  200  yards  into  the  sea,  by  which 
it  has  been  entirely  overthrown.  The  theatre  is 
scooped  out  of  the  hill,  and  fronting  it  are  tho  re- 
mains of  several  large  buildings.  There  arc  also 
numerous  sarcophagi,  some  of  them  of  the  whitest 
marble,  and  of  very  neat  workmanship.  The  modem 
name  of  Phaselis  is  Telcrova.  (Comp.  Fellows, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  211,  foil.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  190.)  [L.S.] 
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PHASIA'NI  (♦ounavof),  a tribe  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  rreer  Ph&sis,  from  which  both 
they  and  the  district  called  4 •aaiaeij  x6h>a  derived 
their  names.  (Xenoph.  A nab.  iv.  6.  § 5,  rii.  8.  § 
25  ; Diodor.  xiv.  29;  Eosiath.  ad  Dionys.  Per. 
689.)  _ [L.  S.] 

PHASIS  (♦cbm),  a navigable  river  in  Colchis,  on 
the  east  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  regarded  in  amient 
times  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  as  the  remotest  point  in  the  east  to  which 
a sailer  on  the  Euxine  could  proceed.  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
497 ; Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  687 ; Arrian,  Pcripl. 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  19;  Herod,  iv.  40;  Plat.  PhaeiL  p. 
109;  Anonym.  Pcripl.  Pont.  p.  1;  Procop.  Bell. 
Goth.  iv.  2,  6.)  Subsequently  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  forming  the  boundary  line  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Colchis.  Its  sources  are  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  Montea  Moschici  (Plin.  vi.  4;  Solin. 
20);  and  as  these  mountains  were  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a part  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Aristotle  and 
others  place  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  492,  xii.  p.  548;  Aristot  Met.  L 13;  Pro- 
cop. L c. ; Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  20.)  Strabo  (xi.  p.  497; 
comp.  Dionys.  Per.  694;  SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  401)  makes  the  Phasis  in  a general  way  flow  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  Apollonius  specifies 
its  sources  as  existing  in  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
ranti,  in  Colchis.  For  the  first  part  of  its  course 
westward  it  bore  the  name  Boas  (Procop.  BeU.  Pert . 
ii.  29),  and  after  receiving  the  WAtcrs  of  its  tribu- 
taries Rhion,  Glaucus,  and  Hippus,  it  discharges 
itself  as  a navigable  river  into  the  Euxine,  near  the 
town  of  Phasis.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  498,  500;  Plin. 
I c.)  Some  of  the  most  ancient  writers  believed 
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that  the  Phasis  was  connected  with  the  Northern 
Oeear.  (SchoL  ad  Apollon.  Khod.  iv.  259;  Find. 
Pyth.  iy.  376,  Isthuu  ii.  61.)  The  length  of  its 
course  was  also  erroneously  estimated  by  some  at 
800  Roman  miles  ( Jul.  Honor,  p.  697,  ed.  Gronov.), 
but  Acthicus  ( Cotmogr . p.  719)  states  it  more  cor. 
rcctly  to  be  only  305  miles.  The  fact  is  that  its 
course  is  by  no  means  very  long,  but  rapid,  and  of 
such  a nature  as  to  form  almost  a semicircle;  whence 
Agatheiuerus  (ii.  10)  states  that  its  mouth  was  not 
far  from  its  sources.  (Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  50U; 
Apollon.  Khod.  ii.  401  ; Ov.  Met.  vii.  6;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  8;  Prise.  673.)  The  water  of  the 
Phasis  is  described  as  very  cold,  and  as  so  light 
that  it  swam  like  oil  on  the  Euxine.  (Arrian, 
PeripL  Pont.  Eux . p.  7,  &c. ; Procop.  BtU.  Pert.  ii. 
30 ; comp.  Ileriod.  Theog.  340 ; Hecat.  Frayn a. 
187;  Herod,  iv.  37,  45,  86;  Scylax,  p.  25  ; Polyb. 
iv.  56,  v.  55;  PtoL  v.  10.  §§  1,  2.)  The  different 
statements  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  sources  and 
the  course  of  this  river  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  different  rivers  were  understood  by  the  name 
Phaais;  but  the  one  which  iu  later  times  was  com- 
monly designated  by  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  modern 
Rloni  or  Eton,  which  is  sometimes  also  mentioned 
under  the  name  Packs,  a corruption  of  Phasis.  It 
lias  been  conjectured  with  great  probability  that  the 
liver  called  l'basis  by  Aeschylus  ( ap . Arrian , l.  c.) 
is  the  lly paths;  and  that  the  Phasis  of  Xeuophon 
(A nah.  iv.  6.  § 4)  is  no  other  than  the  Araxes, 
which  is  actually  mentioned  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyr.  (de  Admin.  Imp.  45)  under  the  two  names 
Emx  and  Phaais.  [L.  S.] 

PHASIS  (♦ooii),  the  easternmost  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  southern  bank,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis,  which  is  said  to  have 
received  this  name  from  the  town  having  previously 
been  called  Arc  turns.  (Plut.  dt  Fine.  t.  r.;  Eu« 

Math,  ad  Dim.  Per.  689.)  It  was  situated  in  a 
plain  between  the  river,  the  sea,  and  a lake,  and  had 
been  founded  by  the  Milesians  as  a commercial  es- 
tablishment. (Strab.  xi.  p.  498;  Steph.  I).  t.  e.) 
The  country  around  it  was  very  fertile,  and  rich  in 
timber,  and  carried  on  a considerable  export  com- 
rnerce.  In  the  time  of  Atnmianus  Marccllinus 
(xxii.  8),  the  place  still  existed  as  a fort,  with  a 
garrison  of  400  picked  men.  It  contained  a temple 
<4  Cybele,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Phasiani.  (Comp. 
Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  9;  Scylax,  p.  32; 
Strab.  xi.  pp.  497,  500  ; Ptol.  v.  10.  § 2,  viii.  19. 
§ 4.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  vi.  4;  Zoeim.  ii.  33.) 
Some  geographers  regard  Phasis  and  Sebastopolis  as 
two  names  belonging  to  the  same  place  [Sebasto- 
roi.is].  The  name  of  the  town  and  river  Phasis 
still  survives  in  the  languages  of  Europe  iu  the  wood 
pheasants  (phasianae  ares),  these  birds  being  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  those  regions 
os  early  as  the  time  of  the  Argonauts.  (Aristoph. 
A rham.  726  ; Plin.  ii.  39,  44,  x.  67  ; Martial,  iiL 
57.  16:  Suet.  Vit.  13;  Pctron.  93.)  [L.  S.1 

PHASIS  (♦«<rii),  a river  of  Taprubane  or  Ceylon. 
It  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Ptolemy  that  it 
was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island;  but  like  other 
rivers  and  placre  in  that  island,  it  is  hardly  possible 
now  to  identify  it  with  uny  modem  stream.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Atctrie. 
l<asseti  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ambd,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  island  which  was  called  Nagadiripa. 
If  this  be  so,  it  flowed  into  the  sea  a little  to  the  N. 
of  the  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  which  connects  Ceylon 
with  the  mainland  of  Ilindostdn.  Forbiger  further 
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supposes  that  this  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny 
calls  Cydara  in  his  account  of  the  island  of  Tapro- 
bane  (vi.  22.  s.  24).  [V.J 

PH  AURA.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

PHAZAN1A.  [Garamantka.] 

PHAZE'MON  (4a(q^4r),  a small  town  in  the 
west  of  Pont  us,  south  of  Gazelonilis,  and  north  of 
Amasia;  it  contained  hot  mineral  springs,  which, 
according  to  Hamilton  ( Researches , i.  p.  333),  are 
the  modem  baths  of  Cauvsa.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  553, 
560,  561.)  Pompey,  after  his  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates,  planted  a colony  there,  and  changed  its  name 
into  Neapoli*,  from  which  the  whole  district  was 
called  Neapoli t is,  having  previously  been  culled  Pha- 
zemonitis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  4>a- 
pi for  thus  the  name  is  erroneously  written.) 
Phazemon  is  generally  supposed  to  correspond  in 
situation  with  the  modem  town  of  Mazi/un  or  Mar- 
si/un.  [L.  S.] 

PHECA  or  PI1ECADUM,  a fortress  near  Gomphi 
in  Thessaly.  (Liv.  xxxi.  41,  xxxii.  14.)  [Gouriii.] 
PHEGAEA.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

PHE'GIA.  [Psonits.] 

PHELA  or  PHEA  (eu  *etal,  Horn.  II  vii.  135, 
Od.  xv.  297;  ♦«id,  Thuc.  Strab;  *«a,  Steph.  B. 
s.  v. : Eth.  ♦ednjf,  Steph.  B.),  a city  of  Elis  in  the 
Pisatis,  situated  upon  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
promontory  IchtbyB  (C.  of  Kabikolo ) with  the 
mainland.  Strabo  erroneously  speaks  of  two  pro- 
montories upon  this  part  of  the  coast;  one  called 
Pheia,  from  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
another  more  to  the  south,  of  which  he  lias  not 
given  the  name.  (Strab.  viii.  343.)  Pheia  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  places  it  near  the  Iardanus, 
which  is  apparently  the  mountain  torrent  north  of 
Ichlhys,  and  which  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lofty  mountain  Skaphidi.  (Horn.  /.  <*.) 
Upon  a very  conspicuous  peaked  height  upon  the 
isthmus  of  Ichthys  are  the  ruins  of  a castle  of  the 
middlo  ages,  called  Pontikokasbn,  built  upon  the 
remains  of  the  Hellenic  walls  of  Pheia.  On  either 
side  of  Ichthys  are  two  harbours;  the  northern  one, 
which  is  a small  creek,  was  the  port  of  Pheia;  the 
southern  one  is  the  broad  bay  of  Katdkolo,  which  is 
now  much  frequented,  but  was  too  open  and  exposed 
for  ancient  navigation.  The  position  of  these  har- 
bours explains  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  who 
relates  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.  c.  431),  the  Athenian  fleet,  having  sailed 
from  Mcthone  in  Messcnia,  landed  at  Pheia  (that  is, 
in  the  bay  of  Katdkolo'),  and  laid  waste  the  country ; 
but  a storm  having  arisen,  they  Bailed  round  the 
promontory  Ichthys  into  the  harbour  of  Pheia.  In 
front  of  the  harbour  was  a small  island,  which  Poly- 
bius calls  Phcias  (Strab.  l.e.;  Polyb.  iv.  9).  About  a 
mile  north  of  the  small  creek  at  Pontikdkastro , there 
is  a harbour  called  Khortus,  which  Leake  is  disposed 
to  identify  with  the  port  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
on  the  grouud  that  the  historian  describes  it  “ not  an 
the  port  of  Pheia,  but  as  a harbour  in  the  district 
Pheia'*  (rbr  It  rp  ♦0«i^i  Aifitra);  but  we  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  historian  intended  the  creek 
at  tire  foot  of  Pontikokastro.  In  any  case  Pheia 
stood  c«i  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys,  and  neither  at 
Khortus  nor  at  the  mouth  of  the  torrent  of  Skaphidi, 
at  one  or  other  of  which  spots  Pheia  is  placed  by 
Boblaye,  though  at  neither  are  there  any  ancient  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morta,  voL  ii.  p.  189,  seq.,  Ptlo- 
ponnesiaca , p.  2 1 3,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  <fc. 
p.  131 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  voL  ii.  p.  44,  6eq.) 

I’HELLIA.  [Laconia,  p.  110,  a.] 

Q Q 
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PHELLOE.  rAr.or.iRA.] 

PHELI.U8.  [AnTirHRi.Lrs.] 

PHE'NEUS  (♦frtos,  Horn.  ft.  ii.  605;  ♦«vfdr, 
Steph.  B.  #.  r.:  Eth.  ♦eredniT : the  territory  b 
♦«K«ari»r/i,  Paus. ; ^ Alciphr.  iii.  48;  b 

♦«KunJ,  Polyb.),  a town  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  whose 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of  the  Achaean 
town*  of  Aegeira  and  PalWne,  E.  by  the  8tym- 
phalin,  W.  by  the  Clcitoria,  and  S.  by  the  Capfayatis 
and  Orcho.nenia.  This  territory  is  shut  in  on  every 
aide  by  lofty  mountains,  offshoots  of  Mt.  Cyllene  and 
the  Armnian  chain;  and  it  is  about  7 mika  in 
length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  Two  streams  de- 
scend from  the  northern  mountains,  and  unite  their 
waters  about  the  middle  of  the  valley ; the  united 
river  is  now  called  Fimiatiko,  and  bore  in  ancient 
time*  the  name  of  Olbius  and  Aroaniua.  (Paus.  viii. 
14.  § 3.)  There  is  no  opening  through  the  moun- 
tains on  the  S.;  but  the  waters  of  the  united  river  are 
carried  off  by  katarotkra,  or  subterranean  channels 
in  the  limestone  rocks,  ami,  after  flowing  under- 
ground, reappear  as  the  sources  of  the  river  Ladon. 
In  order  to  convey  the  waters  of  this  river  in  a 
ample  channel  to  the  katap6thra1  the  inhabitants  at 
an  early  period  constructed  a canal,  50  stadia  in 
length,  nnd  30  feet  in  breadth.  (Pans,  i e.;  comp. 
Catull.  la  viii.  109.)  This  great  work,  which  was 
attributed  to  Hercules,  had  become  useless  in  the 
time  of  Paosania*.  and  tbe  river  had  rrsnmed  ita 
ancient  and  irregular  conree;  but  traces  of  tbe  canal 
of  Hercules  arc  still  visible,  and  one  bank  of  it  was 
a conspicuous  object  in  tbe  valley  when  it  was  visited 
by  l^ake  in  the  year  1306.  The  canal  of  Hercules, 
however,  could  not  protect  the  valley  from  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
knta&ithra  becoming  obstructed,  and  the  river  finding 
no  outlet  for  its  waters.  The  Phenratae  related 
that  their  city  was  once  destroyed  by  such  an  inun- 
dation, and  in  proof  of  it  they  pointed  out  upon  the 
mountains  the  marks  of  the  height  to  which  the 
water  was  said  to  have  ascended.  (Pans.  viii.  14. 
§ 1.)  Pausania*  evidently  refers  to  the  yellow 
bonier  which  is  still  visible  upon  the  mountains  and 
around  the  plain;  but  in  consequence  of  tbe  great 
height  of  this  line  upon  the  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  mark  of  the  ancient  de|4h  of 
water  in  the  plain,  and  it  is  more  prvthably  caused 
by  evaporation,  as  f,oake  has  suggested;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rock  being  constantly  moistened,  while 
the  upper  are  in  a state  of  comparative  dryness,  thus 
producing  a difference  of  colour  in  process  of  time. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Pheneatic  plain  has 
been  exposed  more  than  once  to  such  inundations, 
Pliny  says  that  the  calamity  had  occurred  fire  time* 
(xxxi.  5.  s.  30);  and  Eratosthenes  related  a me- 
morable instance  of  such  an  inundation  through  the 
obstruction  of  the  hUaruthra,  when,  after  they  were 
again  opened,  the  water  rushing  into  the  Ladon  and 
the  Alpheim  overflowed  the  banks  of  those  rivers 
at  Olympia.  (Strah.  viii.  p.  389.) 

The  account  of  Eratosthenes  has  been  confirmed 
by  a similar  occurrence  in  modem  times.  In  1821 
the  katavothra  became  obstructed,  and  the  water 
continued  to  rise  in  the  plain  till  it  had  destroyed 
7 or  8 square  miles  of  cultivated  country.  Such 
was  ita  condition  till  1832,  when  the  subterraneous 
channels  again  opened,  the  Ladon  and  Alpheios 
overflowed,  anil  the  plain  of  Olytnpia  was  inundate.!. 
Other  ancient  writers  allude  to  the  iohmVAro  and 
aubterraneous  course  of  the  river  of  Pheneus. 
(Thcophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iil.  1 ; Diod.  xv.  49.) 
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Pheneus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (ft.  ii.  605),  and 
was  more  celebrated  in  mythical  than  in  historical 
times.  Virgil  (Aew.  viii  165)  represents  it  as  the 
residence  of  Erander;  and  ita  celebrity  in  mythical 
timea  is  indicated  by  ita  connection  with  Hercules. 
Pausanias  found  tbe  city  in  a state  of  complete 
decay.  The  acropolis  contained  a mined  temple  of 
Athena  Tritonia,  with  a bnuen  atatue  of  Poseidon 
Hipptua.  On  tba  descent  from  the  acropolis  was 
the  stadium ; and  on  a neighbouring  hill,  the  sepulchre 
of  Iphicles,  the  brother  of  Hercules.  There  was  also 
a temple  of  Hermes,  who  was  the  principal  deity  of 
the  city.  (Pans.  viii.  14.  § 4,  aoq.) 

The  lower  slope  of  the  mountain,  upon  which  the 
remains  of  Pheneus  stand,  is  occupied  by  a village 
now  called  f'onid.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty 
in  the  description  of  Pausanias  compared  with  the 
existing  site.  Pausanias  says  that  the  acropolis  was 
precipitous  on  every  aide,  and  that  only  a small  part 
of  it  wm  artificially  fortified ; but  the  summit  of  the 
insulated  hill,  upon  which  the  remains  of  Pheneus 
are  found,  is  too  small  apparently  for  the  acropolis 
of  such  an  important  city,  and  moreover  it  has  a 
regular  slope,  though  a very  rugged  surface.  Hence 
Leaks  supposes  that  the  whole  of  this  hill  formed 
the  acropolis  of  Pheneus,  and  that  the  lower  town 
was  in  a pout  of  the  subjacent  plain;  but  the  entire 
hill  is  not  of  that  precipitous  kind  which  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias  would  lead  one  to  supp«e, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  acropolis  may  haro 
been  on  some  other  height  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  tbe  hill  on  which  the  ancient  remains  are  found 
may  have  been  part  of  tbe  lower  city. 

There  were  several  roads  from  Pheneus  to  tbe 
surrounding  towns.  Of  these  the  northern  road  to 
Arhiiia  ran  through  the  Pbeneatic  plain.  Upon  this 
rood,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  city,  was 
a temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  which  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pansanias.  A little  above  the  temple 
the  rood  divided,  tbe  one  to  the  left  leading  across 
Mt.  Crnthis  to  Aegeira,  and  the  other  to  the  right 
running  to  Pellene : tbe  boundaries  of  Aegeira  and 
Pheneus  were  marked  by  a temple  of  Artemis 
Pyronia,  and  those  of  Pellene  and  Pheneu*  by  that 
which  is  called  Porinas  (A  K*\ovp*vot  nwgcVai), 
supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a river,  but  by  Curtius  a 
rock.  (Pans.  viii.  15.  §§  5 — 9.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Phoneatic  plain  is  a great 
mountain,  now  called  TvrtorAna,  but  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  Pansanias.  He  describes,  however, 
the  two  roads  which  led  westward  from  Pheneus 
around  this  mountain, — that  to  the  right  or  NW. 
leading  to  Nonacris  and  the  river  Styx,  and  that  to 
the  left  to  Clcitor.  (Pans.  viii.  17.  § 6.)  Nonacris 
was  in  the  territory  of  Pheneus.  [Nokaciub.]  The 
n*d  to  Cleitor  ran  at  first  along  the  canal  of  Her- 
cules, and  then  crossed  the  mountain,  which  filmed 
the  natural  boundary  betwero  tbe  Phenestis  and 
Cleitoria,  close  to  the  village  of  Lvcuria,  which  still 
bears  its  ancient  name.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  tbe  road  passed  by  the  sources  of  tbe  river 
Ladon.  (Pan*,  viii.  19.  § 4,  20.  § 1.)  This  moun- 
tain, from  which  the  Ladon  springs,  was  called 
Pkrtki.kia  (IlerreAffa,  Hesych.  and  Phot.  #.  v.) 
The  fortress,  named  Penteleiam  (IlerreAfiov),  which 
Plutarch  says  was  near  Pheneus,  must  have  been 
situated  upon  this  mountain.  (PluL  AraL  39, 
Clenm.  17.) 

The  southern  road  from  Pheneus  led  to  Orcho- 
menus,  and  wa*  the  way  by  which  Pausanias  came 
to  the  former  city.  The  road  passed  from  tbe  Or- 
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chomenian  plain  to  that  of  Phenens  tliruugn  a 
narrow  ravine  (xpdpcryf),  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a fountain  of  water,  and  at  the  further  extre- 
mity the  village  of  Caryae.  The  mountains  on 
either  side  were  named  Oitrxift  (■'Opv(ij),  and  Sci- 
ATttls  (3k/a0 i»),  and  at  the  foot  of  either  waA  a 
subterraneous  channel,  which  carried  off  the  water 
from  the  plain.  (Pans.  viii.  13.  § 6,  14.  § 1.) 
This  ravine  is  now  called  Gidta,  from  a village  of 
this  name,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Caryae*.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  are  evidently  the  Oryxia 
and  Sciathis  of  Pausanias,  and  at  the  foot  of  either 
there  is  a IcatatsWira,  as  he  has  remarked. 

The  eastern  roail  from  Phencus  led  to  Stym- 
phalus,  across  Mt.  Geronteinm  (now  Slripit •),  which 
formed  tlie  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities. 

To  the  left  of  Mt  Geronteium  near  the  rood 
was  a mountain  called  Tricrena  (Tpixpijra),  or  the 
three  fountains  ; and  near  the  latter  was  another 
maintain  called  Sepia  (Sipr/a),  where  Aopytus  is 
said  to  liave  perished  from  the  bite  of  a snake. 
(Pans.  viii.  16.  §§  1,  2.)  (Leake,  Morta , vol.  iii. 
|».  135,  seq.,  Pdopowncsinca,  p.  385,  seq. ; Cortius, 
Pdnpoimesot,  vol.  i.  p.  185,  seq.) 
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PHERAE  (♦rpox  : Etk.  ♦rpcuor,  Pheraens).  1. 
One  of  tl>e  most  ancient  cities  of  Thessaly,  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Pelasgiocia,  W. 
of  the  lake  Roebeia,  and  90  stadia  from  Pugaaae, 
which  served  as  its  harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  436.)  It 
was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of 
Admetus  and  his  son  Eumelus,  the  latter  of  whom 
led  from  Pherae  and  the  neighbouring  towns  eleven 
ships  to  the  Trojan  War.  (Horn.  !l.  ii.  71 1 — 715.) 
Pherae  was  one  of  the  Thessalian  towns  which 
avast ed  the  Athenians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  At  this  time 
it  was  under  the  government  of  an  aristocracy;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  Lycophron  established  a 
tyranny  at  Pherae,  and  aimed  at  the  dominion  of 
all  Thessaly.  His  designs  were  carried  into  effect  by 
his  son  Jason,  who  was  elected  Tagus  or  general- 
issimo of  Thessaly  abont  u.  c.  374,  and  exercised 
an  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He 
had  so  firmly  established  his  power,  that,  after  his 
assassination  in  n.  c.  370,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  Tagus  by  his  two  brothers  Polydorus  and 
Polyphron.  The  former  of  these  was  shortly  after- 
wards assassinated  by  the  latter ; and  Polyphron 
was  murdered  in  his  turn  by  Alexander,  who  was 
either  his  nephew  or  his  brother.  Alexander  go- 
verned his  native  city  and  Thessaly  with  great 
cmelty  till  n.  c.  359,  when  he  likewise  was  put  to 
death  by  hi*  wife  Thebe  and  her  brothers.  1 wo  of 
these  brothers,  Tisiphonus  and  Lycophron,  aucces- 


* Moat  editors  cf  Pausanias  have  substituted 
Katftval  for  Kapval ; but  tlie  latter  is  the  reading  in 
all  the  MSS.,  and  Caphyae  is  in  another  direction, 
to  the  E.  of  OrcbocnecuM* 
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aively  held  the  supreme  power,  till  at  length  in  b.  c. 
352  Lycophron  was  deposed  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  Pherae,  with  the  rest  of  Thessaly, 
became  virtually  subject  to  Macedonia.  (For  details 
and  authorities  nee  the  Diet  of  Biogr.  under  the 
respective  names  above  mentioned.) 

In  b.  c.  191  Pherae  surrendered  to  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  but  it  shortly  afterward*  fell  into  the 
liands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilius.  (Liv.  xxxri. 
9,  14.)  Situated  at  the  end  of  tlie  Pelasgian  plain, 
Pherae  possessed  a fertile  territory.  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  plantations,  gardens,  and  walled 
enclosures.  (Polyb.  xviii.  3.)  Stephanus  B.  (*.  r.) 
speaks  of  an  old  and  new  Pherae  distant  8 stadia 
from  each  other. 

In  the  middle  of  Pherae  was  a celebrated  fountain 
called  Hypereia.  ('Tvepexa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  439 ; 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  221  ; Sophncl.  op.  Schol.  ad  PintL 
L e. ; Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  fountain  Meaaeis  was 
also  probably  in  Pherae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432  ; Horn. 
IL  vi.  457  ; Val.  Flacc.  iv.  374  ; Plin.  L c.) 

Tbe  remains  of  Pherae  are  situated  at  Veleetlno, 
where  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  on  every  side 
except  towards  the  plain.  On  tbe  northern  side  are 
two  tabular  summits,  below  the  easternmost  of 
which  on  the  southern  side  is  the  fountain  Hy- 
pereia, which  rushes  from  several  openings  in  the 
rock,  and  immediately  forms  a stream.  Apollonius 
soya  (i.  49  ; comp.  Schol.  ad  loc.)  that  Pherae  wo* 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Chakodonium  (XaAww- 
8 dwov),  which  is  perhaps  the  southern  and  highest 
summit  of  Mt.  Karaddgh.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  iv  p.  439,  seq.) 

2.  In  Messenia.  [See  PtiARAB,  No.  2.] 
PHKRINUM,  a fortress  in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14.) 

PHEUGAKUM  (♦♦iryapo*'),  a town  in  tlie 
northern  part  of  Germany,  probably  in  the  territory 
of  the  Dulgubini.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27.)  Its  site  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  vicinity  of  Paderbom  in 
Westphalia  (Wilhelm,  Germanim,  p.  134) ; bnt 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  it  [L.  S.] 
PH  I A LA.  [I’alakstixa,  p.  519,  b.] 

PH  I ALIA.  [Phigalia.] 

PII LARA  (♦fapa),  a town  of  the  district  Sarga- 
rausena,  in  Cappadocia  (Ptoi.  v.  6.  § 13),  appears 
to  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  205)  under  tbe  name  of  Phiarasis, 
which  was  36  miles  west  of  Sebastia.  [L.  S.] 
PHIBALIS.  [Megara,  p.  317,  a.] 

PHl'CIUM.  [ Boeotia.  p.  412,  a.] 

PHIGALIA  or  PHIAL  LA  (♦cy-oAfa,  Pans.  ; 
♦i*yoA»o,  Polyb.  iv.  8;  4x7dA«xa,  Pans. ; Rhianus,  ap. 
Stepk.  B.  §.  e.;  4iaAlo,  Pans.;  4iaA«xa,  Polyb.: 
Etk.  ♦I'yaAeur,  ♦xaArwj,  ♦xtuAWttjt),  an  ancient 
town  of  Arcadia,  situated  in  the  south-western  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Messenia, 
And  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda,  about  half- 
way between  the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
The  name  Pbigalia  was  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Phialia,  but  the  original  name  had  again  come  into 
use  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii.  39.  § 2).  The 
city  was  said  to  have  derived  its  more  ancient  name 
from  Phigalus,  a son  of  Lycaon,  its  original  founder, 
and  its  later  name  from  Phialus,  a son  of  Lycaon, 
its  second  founder.  (Pans.  L c.;  Steph.  B.)  In  b.  e. 
659  the  inhabitants  of  Phigalia  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  the  I~accdaemonians,  but  they 
recovered  possession  of  it  again  by  tbe  help  of  a 
chosen  body  of  Oresthasians,  who,  according  to  an 
oracle,  perished  fighting  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Q Q 2 
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(Paus.  viii.  39.  §§  4,  5.)  In  B.C.  375  Phigalia 
was  rent  asunder  by  hostile  factions;  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Lacedaemonian  party,  being  expelled 
from  the  city,  took  possession  of  a fortress  in  the 
neighbourhood  named  Hermea,  from  which  they  made 
excursions  against  Phigalia.  (Diod.  xv.  40.)  In 
the  wars  between  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans,  Phi- 
galia became  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Aetolian  troops,  who  from  thence  plundered  Mes- 
senia,  till  they  were  at  length  driven  out  by  Philip 
of  Mncedon.  (Polyb.  iv.  3,  seq.,  79,  seq.)  The 
Phigaleans  posseted  several  peculiar  customs,  re- 
specting which  Harmodius  of  Lepreum  wrote  a special 
work.  This  author  relates  that  they  were  given  to 
excess  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  which  their 
cold  and  ungenial  climate  may  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed. (Athen.  iv.  p.  149,  x.  p.  442.) 

Phigalia  was  still  a place  of  importance  when 
visited"  by  Pausanias.  He  describes  it  ns  situated 
upon  a lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  the  greater  part 
of  the  walla  being  built  upon  the  rocks.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  above 
the  modem  village  of  Pdvlitaa.  The  city  was  up- 
wards  of  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  rock, 
upon  which  it  stood,  slopes  down  towards  the  Neda; 
on  the  western  side  it  is  bounded  by  a ravine  and 
on  the  eastern  by  the  torrent  Lyinax,  which  flows 
into  the  Neda.  The  walls  are  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, faced  with  masonry  of  the  second  order,  and 
filled  in  the  middle  with  rubble.  On  the  summit 
of  the  acropolis  within  the  walls  are  the  remains  of 
a detached  citadel,  80  yards  in  length,  containing  a 
round  tower  at  the  extremity,  measuring  18  feet  in 
the  interior  diameter.  In  ancient  times  a temple  of 
Artemis  Soteira  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis. 
On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  lay  the  gymnasium 
and  the  temple  of  Dionysus  Acratopborus ; and  on 
the  graund  below,  where  the  village  of  upper  Pap- 
litta  stands,  was  the  agora,  adorned  with  a statue  of 
the  pancratiast  Arracliion,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
Olympic  garnet,  and  with  the  sepulchre  of  the  Ores- 
t hasiaiis,  who  perished  to  restore  the  Phigaleans  to 
. their  native  city.  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §§  5,  6,  40.  § 1.) 
Upon  a rock,  difficult  of  acceas,  near  the  union  of 
the  Lymax  and  the  Neda,  was  a temple  of  Kury- 
notne,  supposed  to  be  a surname  of  Artemis,  which 
was  opened  only  once  a year.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  the 
city,  were  some  warm  baths,  traces  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  Commission,  are  visible  at  the 
village  of  Tragoi,  but  the  waters  have  long  ceased 
to  flow.  (Paus.  viii.  41.  § 4,  seq.) 

Phigalia  was  surrounded  by  mountains,  of  which 
Pausanias  mentions  two  by  name,  ConuuM  (ri 
K«tL\iok)  and  Klakum  (t&  ’EAchor),  the  former 
to  the  left  of  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia, 


and  the  latter  to  the  right  at  the  distance  of  30 
stadia.  As  Cotilium  lies  to  the  NE.  of  Phigalia, 
and  Pausanias  in  this  description  seems  to  have 
looked  towards  the  east,  ML  Elaeum  should  probably 
be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  Phigalia,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  south  of  the  Neda,  in  which  case  it 
would  correspond  to  the  lofty  mountain  of  Kuvtla. 
ML  Elaeum  contained  a cavern  sacred  to  Demeter 
the  Black,  situated  in  a grove  of  oaks.  Of  the  po- 
sition of  Ml  Cotilium  there  is  no  doubL  On  it  was 
situated  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicnrius,  which  was 
built  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  by  Ictinus,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Phigaleans  in  consequence  of  the  relief  afforded 
by  Apollo  daring  the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  whence  he  received  the  surname  of  Epiconus. 
The  temple  stood  in  a place  called  Bassae,  and  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  excelled  all  the  temples  of 
Peloponnesus,  except  that  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea, 
in  the  beauty  of  the  stone  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
masonry.  He  particularly  mentions  that  the  roof 
was  of  stono  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  building. 
(Pans.  viii.  41.  §§  7,  8.)  This  temple  still  remains 
almost  entire,  and  is  next  to  the  Theseium  at  Athens 
the  best  preserved  of  the  temples  of  Greece,  It 
stands  in  a glen  (whence  the  name  Bturoai,  Dor. 
for  B frtrri,  Bfiacau)  near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Co- 
tilium, in  the  midst  of  a wilderness  of  rocks, 
studded  with  old  knotty  oaks.  An  eye-witness  re- 
marks that  M there  is  certainly  no  remnant  of  the 
architectural  splendour  of  Greece  more  calcu- 
lated to  fascinate  the  imagination  than  this  temple; 
whether  by  its  own  size  ami  beauty,  by  the  contrast 
it  offers  to  the  wild  desolation  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  prospect 
from  its  site."  (Mare,  Tour  m Grtece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
270.)  A spring  rises  about  10  minutes  SW.  of  the 
temple,  and  soon  afterwards  loses  itself  in  the  ground, 
as  Pausanias  has  described.  North  of  the  temple 
was  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  one 
reaches  in  10  minutes'  time  by  a broad  road  con- 
structed by  the  Greeks.  This  summit  was  called 
Cotilum  (KcrnAo*'),  whence  the  whole  mountain  de- 
rived the  name  of  Cotilian;  here  was  a sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  there  are  still  some  traces. 
The  grandeur  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  have  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district  the  name  of 
the  Columns  (<rroi/t  otuAou*  or  Ko\6rv<us).  The 
temple  is  at  least  two  hours  and  a half  from  the 
mins  of  the  city,  and  consequently  more  than  the 
40  stadia,  which  Pausanias  mentions  as  the  distance 
from  Phigalia  to  Cotilium;  but  this  distance  per- 
haps applies  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  mountain 
from  the  city. 

In  modern  times  the  temple  remained  long  unknown, 
except  to  the  shepherds  of  the  country.  Chandler,  in 
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1765,  was  the  first  who  gave  any  account  of  it;  it 
was  subsequently  visited  and  described  by  Gell, 
I),  dwell,  and  others;  and  in  1812  the  whole  temple 
was  very  carefully  examined  by  a body  of  artists 
and  scholars,  who  cleared  away  the  ruins  of  the 
cella,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  exact 
form  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  results  of 
these  labours  are  given  by  Stackelberg,  Per  Apollo- 
tempel  zu  Bated  m Arkadwn , Rom.  1826.  The 
temple  was  a peripteral  building  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a hard  yellowish* 
brown  limestone,  susceptible  of  a high  polish.  It 
fares  nearly  north  and  south,  was  originally  about 
125  feet  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  and  had  15 
columns  on  either  side,  and  6 on  either  front.  There 
were  also  2 columns  in  the  proruuxs  and  2 in  the  pos- 
ticum;  so  that  the  total  number  in  the  peristyle  was 
42,  of  which  36  are  standing.  The  cella  was  too 
narrow  to  allow  of  interior  rows  of  columns  as  in  the 
* Parthenon;  but  on  either  Bide  of  the  cella  five  fluted 
louic  semi-columns  projected  from  the  walls,  which 
supported  the  timbers  of  the  hypaethron.  The  frieze 
of  the  cella,  representing  contests  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  Lapilhae,  and  between  Amazons  and 
Creeks,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  490,  seq.,  voL  ii.  p.  1,  seq.;  Ross, 
Jieitm  tm  Pelopomtes,  p.  98,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cherche*, tfc p.  165;  Curtius,  Peloponncsos,  vol.  L 
}l  318,  seq.) 

PH  IG  AM  US  (GtyapoOs  or  ♦070/400*),  a small 
coast  river  in  Pontus,  Rowing  into  the  Euxine  160 
stadia  west  of  Polemonium.  (Arrian,  PeripL  Pont 
Ettx.  p.  16;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  11.)  [L.  S.J 

PHI  LA,  one  of  the  small  islands  on  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia,  which  Pliny  (iii.  5)  enumerates  be- 
tween the  Stoeclmdes  ( Isles  d Uteres)  and  Lero  and 
I^rina {Let  forint).  Pliny’s  words  are:  “ Tree  Stoe- 
eliades  . . . Ab  his  Sturium,  Phoenite,  Phila  : Lero 
et  Lcrina  adversum  Anlipolim.”  Thera  seem  to  be 
no  means  of  determining  which  of  the  islets  between 
the  Isle*  d Hie  re*  and  Sainte  Marguerite  represent 
these  three  small  islands  of  Pliny.  [Lerixa;  Le- 
ltox.]  [G.  L.] 

PHILA  (♦fXa),  a frontier  fortress  of  Macedonia 
towards  Magnesia,  and  distant  5 M.  P.  from  He- 
rncleia,  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
on  the  left  bank.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
when  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Picria  by  the 
passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly.  (Liv.  xlii.  67, 
xliv.  2,  3,  7,  8,  34.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(*.  v.)  asserts  that  it  was  built  by  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  father  of  Philip,  who  named 
it,  after  his  mother,  Phila.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILADELPHIA  (♦iAa8«A*<ia : Etk.  ♦<Aa- 
St \<prvs).  1.  An  important  city  in  the  east  of  Lydia, 
on  the  north-western  side  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
not  far  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Coga- 
inus,  at  a distance  of  28  miles  from  Sardes.  (Pliu. 
v.  30;  It.  Ant.  p.  336.)  The  town  was  founded  by 
Attalus  Philadelphua  of  Pergamum.  (Steph.  B. 
*.  r.)  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  628,  comp.  xii.  p.  579),  who 
places  it  on  the  borders  of  Catacecaumene,  remarks 
that  it  frequently  suffered  from  violent  shocks  of 
earthquakes;  the  walls  and  housea  were  constantly 
liable  to  be  demolished,  and  in  his  time  the  place 
had  become  nearly  deserted.  During  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  again 
destroyed.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  calamities  Christianity  flourished  at  Pliila- 
dclplicin  at  an  early  period,  as  is  attested  by  the  book 
pf  Revelations  (iii.  7).  The  town,  which  is  meu- 
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tioned  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 17)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  669),  gallantly  defended  itself  against  the  Turks 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  until  at  length  it  was 
conquered  by  Bajazid  in  A.  D.  1390.  (G.  Pachym. 
p.  290;  Mich.  Due.  p.  70;  Chalcond.  p.  33.)  It 
now  bears  the  name  A lluhsher , but  is  a mean  though 
considerable  town.  Many  parts  of  its  ancient  walls 
are  still  standing,  and  its  ruined  churches  amount 
to  about  twenty-four.  (Chandler,  Travel*,  p.  310, 
foil.;  Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  513,  foil.) 

2.  A town  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia  Aspcra,  on 

the  river  Calycadnus.  above  Aphrodisias.  (Ptol.  v. 
8.  § 5;  Hierocl.  p.  710,  who  mentions  it  among  the 
episcopal  sees  of  laauria.)  Beaufort  ( Kara  mania , 
p.  223)  supposes  the  site  to  be  represented  by  the 
town  of  Moot  or  Mood,  which  Leake  regards  ns  the 
site  once  occupied  by  Claudiupolis  {Asta  Minor, 
p.  17).  [L.6.] 

3.  A town  of  Palestine  in  the  district  of  Peraea, 
east  of  Jordan,  near  the  river  Jabbok , was  the 
later  name  of  Rabbath-Anunon,  sometimes  called 
Kabbah  only,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammo- 
nites. ( Dent . iii.  1 1 ; Josh.  xiii.  25.)  It  was 
besieged  by  Joab  and  taken  by  David.  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1,  xii.  26 — 31  ; 1 Chron.  xx.  1.)  It  recovered 
its  independence  at  a later  period,  and  we  find  the 
prophets  denouncing  its  destruction.  {Jer.  xlix.  3; 
Etek.  xxv.  5.)  Subsequent  It,  when  this  part  of 
Palestine  was  subject  to  Aegypt,  the  city  was  re- 
stored by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Philadelpheia.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v. ; Kuaeh. 
Onom.  *.  v.  ’PdpaO,  'Kpua*.')  Stephanus  says  that 
it  was  originally  called  Aininana,  afterwards  Astarte, 
and  lastly  Philndelpheia.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
under  its  new  name  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  i.  6.  § 3, 
i.  19.  § 5,  ii.  18.  § 1),  ond  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§ 23),  Pliny  (v.  18.  s.  16),  Hierocles  (p.  722),  and 
upon  coins.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.,  351.)  The  old 
name,  however,  did  not  go  out  of  use,  for  Poly- 
bius speaks  of  the  city  under  the  name  of  Rabbata- 
inana  {’PaSSardfiasa,  v.  71);  and  the  ruins  are 
now  called  Amman , a name  which  they  also  bore  in 
the  time  of  Abulfedo.  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  91.)  Burck- 
liardt  has  given  a description  of  these  ruins,  with  a 
plan.  The  most  important  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  theatre.  There  are  also  remains  of  several 
temples,  some  of  the  columns  being  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  A river  flows  through  the  ruins  of 
the  town.  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  357.) 

PH1LAE  (♦»Aai,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  pp.  803, 
818,  820;  Diod.  i.  22;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 74;  Senec. 
Quaest.  Nat.  iv.  1 ; l'lin.  v.  9.  s.  10),  was,  as  the 
number  of  the  word  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
denotes,  the  appellation  of  two  small  islands  situated 
in  1st.  24°  N.,  just  above  tbe  cataract  of  Syene. 
Groskurd  {Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  399)  computes  the  dis- 
tance lx* tween  these  islands  and  Syene  at  about 
6}  miles.  Pliilae  proper,  although  the  smaller,  is, 
from  its  numerous  and  picturesque  ruins,  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  It  ia  not  more  than  1250 
English  feet,  or  rather  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile, 
long,  and  about  400  feet  broad.  It  is  composed  of 
Syenite  stone : its  sides  arc  steep  ana  ]*rhapa 
escarped  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  on  their  summits 
was  built  a lofty  wall  enoom passing  the  island.  For 
Philae,  being  accounted  one  of  the  burying-placea  of 
Osiris,  was  held  in  high  reverence  both  by  the 
Aegvptians  to  the  N.  and  tbe  Acthiopians  to  the 
S.:  and  it  was  deemed  profane  for  any  kot  priests 
to  dwell  therein,  and  was  accordingly  sequestered 
and  denominated  “ the  unapproachable " (&Iatos, 
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Plot.  Is.  tt  0$ir.  p.  850;  Diod.  i.  22).  It  wm  re- 
ported too  that  neither  birds  flew  over  it  nor  fish 
approached  its  shores.  (Senec.  Qtuirjtt.  Aat  iv.  2.) 
These  indeed  were  tha  traditions  of  a remote  period  ; 
since  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Aegypt 
Philnc  was  so  much  resorted  to,  partly  by  pilgrims 
to  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  partly  by  persons  on  secular 
errands,  that  the  priests  petitioned  Ptolemy  Physcon 
(n.  c.  1 70 — 117)  to  prohibit  public  functionaries  at 
least  from  coming  thither  and  living  at  their  expense. 
The  obelisk  on  which  this  petition  was  engraved 
was  brought  into  England  by  Mr.  Bankes,  and  its 
hieroglyphics,  compared  with  those  of  the  Rosetta 
stone,  threw  great  light  upon  the  Aegyptian  pho- 
netic alphabet.  The  islands  of  Philae  were  not, 
however,  merely  sacerdotal  abodes  ; they  were  the 
centres  of  commerce  also  between  Me  rod  and  Mem- 
phis. For  the  rapids  of  the  cataracts  were  at  most 
seasons  impracticable,  and  the  commodities  ex- 
changed between  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia  were  reci- 
procally landed  and  ro -embarked  at  Syene  and 
Philae.  The  neighbouring  granite-quarries  attracted 
hither  also  a numerous  population  of  miners  and 
stonemasons ; and,  for  the  convenience  of  this  t rathe, 
a gallery  or  rood  was  formed  in  the  rocks  along  the 
JC.  hank  of  the  Nile,  portions  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant. Philae  is  also  remarkable  for  the  singular 
effects  of  light  and  shade  resulting  from  its  position 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Aft  the  sun  approaches 
its  northern  limit  the  shadows  from  the  projecting 
cornices  and  mouldings  of  the  temples  sink  lower 
and  lower  down  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  walls, 
until,  the  sun  having  reached  its  highest  altitude, 
the  vertical  walls  are  overspread  with  dark  shadows, 
forming  a striking  contrast  with  the  fierce  light 
which  embathes  all  surrounding  objects.  (Ritter, 
KitlkuHtU,  vol.  i.  p.  680,  seq.) 

The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  smaller  island  is 
Philuk,  or  boundary.  As  their  southern  frontier,  the 
phamnhs  of  Aegypt  kept  there  a strong  garrison, 
ami,  for  the  same  reason,  it  was  a barrack  also  for 
Macedonian  and  Roman  soldiers. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  both  islands  is 
their  architectural  wealth.  Monuments  of  very 
various  eras,  extending  from  the  Pharaohs  to  the 
Caesars,  occupy  nearly  their  whole  area.  Tl»e  prin- 
cipal structures,  however,  lie  at  the  S»  end  of  tho 
smaller  island.  The  most  ancient,  at  present  dis- 
covered, ure  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Athor 
(Aphrodite),  built  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebus.  The 
other  ruins  are  for  the  most  part  coeval  with  the 
Ptolemaic  times,  more  especially  with  the  reigns  of 
Philadelphua,  Kpiphanes,  and  Philometor  (b.  c.  282 
— 145),  wjth  many  traces  of  Roman  work  as  recent 
as  Claudius  I.  (4.  d.  41 — 54).  The  chief  temple 
in  Philae,  defeated  to  Ammon-Osiris.  was  ap- 
proached from  the  river  through  a double  colonnade. 
In  front  of  the  propyla  were  two  colossal  lions  in 
granite,  behind  which  Btood  a pair  of  obelisks,  each 
44  feet  high.  The  propyla  were  pyramidal  in 
form  and  colossal  in  dimensions.  One  stood  between 
the  drome*  and  pro  nans,  another  between  the  pro- 
naos  and  the  jwrtico,  while  a smaller  one  led  into 
the  sekos  or  adytum.  At  each  comer  of  the  ady- 
tum stood  a monolitliAl  shrine,  the  cage  of  a sacred 
hawk.  Of  these  shrines  one  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
the  other  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  Right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  into  the  principal  court  arc  two 
small  temples  or  rather  chapels,  one  of  which,  dedi- 
cated to  Athor,  is  covered  with  sculptures  re  pro  wilt- 
ing the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  under  the  figure 
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of  the  god  Homs.  The  story  of  Osiris  is  every- 
- where  represented  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,  and 
two  of  its  inner  chamber*  are  particularly  rich  in 
! symbolic  imagery.  Upon  the  two  great  propyla  are 
: Greek  inscriptions  intersected  and  partially  destroyed 
| by  Aegyptian  figures  cut  across  them.  The  in- 
! scriptions  belong  to  the  Macedonian  era,  and  are  of 
earlier  date  than  the  sculptures,  which  were  pro- 
bably inserted  during  that  interval  of  renascence  for 
the  native  religion  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  Greek  dynasty  in  Aegypt.  (b.  c.  SO.)  The 
monuments  in  both  islands  indeed  attest,  beyond  any 
others  in  the  Nile-vallcy.  the  survival  of  pure 
Aegyptian  art  centuries  after  the  last  of  the  Plia- 
raohs  had  ceased  to  reign.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  mutilate  the  sculptures  of  this  temple. 
The  work  of  demolition  is  attributable,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  policy  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  cur- 
ried favour  for  themselves  with  the  Byzantine  court* 
by  the  destruction  of  heathen  as  well  as  Christian 
images.  The  soil  of  Philae  was  carefully  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  buildings, — being  levelled  where 
it  was  uneven,  and  supported  by  masonry  where  it 
was  crumbling  or  insecure.  For  example,  the  west- 
ern wall  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  the  correspond- 
ing wall  of  the  dromos,  are  supported  hy  very  strong 
foundations,  built  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
resting  on  the  granite  which  in  this  region  forms  the 
bed  of  the  Nile.  Here  and  there  steps  are  hewn  out 
from  the  wall  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  river. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  dromos  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  a smaller  temple,  apparently  dedicated  to 
Isis;  at  least  the  few  columns  which  remain  of  h are 
surmounted  with  the  head  of  that  goddess.  Its 
portico  consists  of  twelve  columns,  four  in  fruot  and 
three  deep.  Their  capitals  represent  various  forms 
and  combinations  of  the  palm-branch,  the  (Motm-leaf, 
and  the  lotus-flower.  These,  as  well  as  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  columns,  the  ceilings,  and  the  walls,  were 
painted  with  the  most  vivid  colours,  which,  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  have  lost  little  of  their 
original  brilliance. 

Philae  was  a seat  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  Aegyp>tian  faith.  Ruins  of  a 
Christian  church  are  still  visible,  and  more  than  one 
| adytum  bear*  traces  of  having  been  made  to  serve  at 
different  eras  the  purposes  of  a chapel  of  Osiris  ami 
! of  Christ.  For  a more  particular  account  of  tlio 
] architectural  remains  of  Philae  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  works  of  D&ion,  Gau,  Rosellini,  Rua- 
segger,  and  Hamilton  {AeggpUaca}.  The  latter 
has  minutely  described  this  island — the  Loretto  of 
ancient  Aegypt.  The  Greek  inscriptions  found  there 
are  transcribed  and  elucidated  by  Letronnc. 

A little  W.  of  Philae  lies  a larger  island, anciently 
called  Snern  or  Senmut,  but  now  by  the  Arabs  Brghr. 

; It  is  very  precipitous,  and  from  its  most  elevated 
1 pieak  affords  a fine  view  of  the  Nile,  from  its  smooth 
surface  S.  of  the  islands  to  its  plunge  over  the  shelve* 
of  rock  that  form  the  First  Cataract.  Plrilae,  Beghe, 
and  another  leaser  bland,  divide  the  river  into  four 
principal  streams,  and  N.  of  tliem  it  takes  a rapid 
turn  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  N.,  where  the  cataract 
begins.  Bcghe,  like  Philae,  was  a holy  island  ; its 
rocks  are  inscribed  with  the  names  and  titles  of 
Amunojth  HI.,  Raineses  the  Great,  Psammitichua, 
A pries,  and  Amasb,  together  with  memorials  of 
the  Macedonian  und  Homan  rulers  of  Aegyp*.  Its 
principal  ruins  consist  of  the  propylon  and  two 
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columns  of  a temple,  which  was  apparently  of  small 
dimensions,  but  of  elegant  proportions.  Near  them 
are  the  fragments  of  two  colossal  granite  statues, 
and  also  an  excellent  piece  of  masonry  of  much  later 
date,  liaving  the  aspect  of  an  arch  belonging  to  some 
Greek  church  or  Saracen  mosque.  [W.  B.  D.] 
riilLAEA  (♦.Aai'a),  a fort  on  the  coast  of  Cili- 
cia, is  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris 
Magni  (§§  167,  168>  [L.  S.] 

PH1LAENI  and  PHILAENOBUM  AHAE 
(4»iA tuVoo  or  ^iKeurter  fkopoi,  Scyh  p.  47 ; Polyb.  iii. 
39.  § 2,  x.  40.  § 7 ; Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.  836  ; 
Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 14,  iv.  4.  § 3;  Stadiasm.  § 84  ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 6 ; Plin.  v.  4),  the  K.  frontier 
of  Cartilage  towards  Cyrene,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury h.  c.,  according  to  a wild  story  which  may  be 
read  in  Sallust  {B.  J.  79  ; comp.  VaL  Max.  v.  6. 
§ 4),  these  monuments  commemorated  the  pa- 
triotic sacrifice  of  the  two  Philaeni,  Carthaginian 
envoys.  These  pillars,  which  no  longer  existed  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  171),  continued  to  give  a 
name  to  the  spot  from  which  they  hud  disappeared. 
The  locality  is  assigned  to  Ras  Linouf  a headland 
a little  to  the  W.  of  Muktar,  the  modern  frontier 
between  Sort  and  Bar  la.  The  Peutinger  Tabic 
has  a station  of  this  name  25  M.  1*.  from  Anabricis; 
and,  at  the  same  distance  from  tlie  latter,  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  has  a station  Bkxadai>-ari, 
probably  a Punic  name  fur  Philenian  Altars,  ns  they 
were  named  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  (Bcechcy, 
Expedition  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  218  ; Barth, 
Wamlerungen,  pp.  344,  366,  371.)  [K.  B.  J.J 

PHILAIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  332,  bj 
PHILANO'KIUM.  [Hkiuiionb.  p.  1058,  a.] 
PH  I LEAK  (Mela,  ii.  2.  § 5),  or  PHI  LIAS  (7«5. 
Pent ; Gcog.  Bar.  iv.  6,  v.  12 ; ♦iA<oj,Scyiun.  v.  722 ; 
Steph.  B.  698,  who,  however,  has  also  the  farms 
4-iAta  and  ♦irc'a;  <friA la.  Anon.  B.  Per.  P.  Kux , 
who  also  says  that  it  was  called  Qpuyla,  with  which 
name  it  is  likewise  found  in  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Enx. 
p.  25;  comp.  Zosim.  i.  34),  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  built  by  the  Byxantines,  on  a promontory  of 
the  same  name.  It  still  exists  under  the  slightly 
altered  appellation  of  FiUea  or  Eiline.  [T.H.D.] 
rillLEBOS.  [Myodokia.] 

PHILIA  (♦iAia  &xpa,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 4),  a pro- 
montory  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  310  stadia  SE.  of 
Salmydessus  {Kara  Burtiu  /),  with  a town  of  the 
same  name.  [T.  II.  D.] 

PHILIPPI  (♦fAimroi:  Eth. ♦iAAnnr«6t,  ♦lAirv^- 
oiot),  a city  of  Macedonia,  which  took  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander.  Origin- 
ally. it  had  been  called  Clue*  idem  {KpTjriSe »,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  331 ; Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  105,  107 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
♦lAinroi),  or  the  “ Place  of  Fountains,”  from  the 
numerous  streams  in  which  the  Angites  takes  its 
source.  Near  C re n kies  were  the  principal  mines  of 
gold  in  a hill  called  according  to  Appian  ((.  c.) 
Dioxysi  Collis  (A<kpor  Aiovuoov),  jwobnbly  the 
same  mountain  as  that  where  the  Satrae  possessed 
an  orade  of  Dionysus  interpreted  by  the  Bes&i. 
(Herod,  vii.  111.)  Crenides  does  not  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Thasiana  in  early  times, 
although  it  was  under  their  dominion  in  the  105th 
Olympiad  (u.c.  360).  When  Philip  of  Macedon 
got  possession  of  the  mines,  he  worked  them  with  so 
much  success,  that  they  yielded  1000  talents  a 
year,  although  previously  they  had  not  been  very 
productive.  (Diodor.  xvi.  4 — 8.)  The  old  city 
was  enlarged  by  Philip,  after  the  capture  of  Arn- 
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phipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidaes,  and  fortified  to  pro- 
tect kis  frontier  against  the  Thracian  mountaineers. 
On  the  plain  of  Philippi,  between  Haemus  and 
Pangaeus,  the  last  battle  was  lost  by  the  republicans 
of  Borne.  Appian  {L  c.)  has  given  a clear  desorij*- 
tion  of  Philippi,  and  the  position  on  which  Cassius 
and  Brutus  encamped.  The  town  was  situated  on 
a steep  hill,  bordered  to  the  N.  by  the  forests 
through  which  the  Cassian  army  advanced, — to  the 
S.  by  u marsh,  beyond  which  was  the  sea,  to  the 
E.  by  the  posses  of  the  Sapoei  and  Corpili,  and  to 
the  W.  by  the  great  plains  of  Myrcinus,  Drabescus, 
and  the  Sirymon,  which  were  350  stadia  in  length. 
Not  far  from  Philippi,  was  the  hill  of  Dionysus, 
containing  the  gold  mines  called  Asyla;  and  18 
stadia  from  the  town,  were  two  other  heights.  8 
stadia  asunder ; on  the  one  to  the  N.  Brutus 
pitched  his  camp,  and  Cassius  on  that  to  the  S. 
Brutus  was  protected  on  his  right  by  rorky  hills, 
and  the  left  of  Cassius  by  a marsh.  The  river 
Gangas  or  Gangites  flowed  along  the  front,  and  the 
sea  was  in  the  rear.  The  camps  of  the  two  leaders, 
although  separate,  were  enclosed  within  a common 
entrenchment,  and  midway  between  them  was  the 
pnss,  which  led  like  a gate  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
The  galleys  were  at  Neapolis,  70  stadia  distant,  and 
the  commissariat  in  Thasoe,  distant  100  stadia. 
Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  35)  adds,  that  Philippi  was 
near  Pangaeus  and  Symbolum,  and  that  Symbol mn, 
which  was  between  Philippi  and  Neapolis,  was  so 
called  because  it  connected  Pangaeus  with  another 
mountain  stretching  inland ; which  indent  ifies  it 
with  the  ridge  which  stretches  from  Prdvista  to 
K a vo la,  separating  the  bay  of  Kavdla  from  the 
plain  of  Philippi.  The  Pylae,  therefore,  could  be  no 
other  than  tho  pass  over  that  mountain  behind 
Kavdla,  M.  Antoniua  took  up  his  position  on  the 
right,  opposite  to  that  of  Cassius,  at  a distance  of  8 
stadia  front  the  enemy.  Octavius  Caesar  w as  opposed 
to  Brutus  on  the  •*  left  hand  of  the  even  field.” 
Here,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  42,  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, Brutus  was  successful  against  Octavius, 
while  AntoniuB  had  the  advantage  over  Cassius. 
Brutus,  incompetent  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  was  forced  to  fight  again;  and  in  an 
engagement  which  took  place  on  the  same  ground, 
twenty  days  afterwards,  the  Bepublic  perished. 
Regarding  the  battle  a curious  mistake  was  re- 
peated by  the  Roman  writers  (Manil.  i.  908  ; Ovid, 
Met.  xv.  824  ; Flor.  iv.  42 ; Lucan,  i.  680,  vii. 
854,  ix.  27 1 ; Juv.  viii.  242),  who  represented  it  as 
foaght  on  the  same  ground  as  Pharsalia, — a mistake 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  in  the 
lines  of  Virgil  {Georg,  i.  490),  and  favoured  by  the 
fact  of  the  double  engagement  at  Philippi.  (Meri- 
vule,  Hist,  of  Roman  Empire , vol.  iii.  p.  214.) 
Augustus  afterwards  presented  it  with  the  privileges 
of  •*  a colonia,”  with  the  name**  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Philip.” 
(Orelli,  laser.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  and  on 
coins  ; Basche,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  11 20),  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  “ Jus  Italicutn.”  (Dion  Cass.  1L 
4.)  It  was  here,  in  his  second  missionary  journey, 
that  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  itinerant  traders  in  popular  superstitions 
{Acts,  xvi.  12—40);  and  the  city  was  again  visited 
by  the  Apf*tle  on  his  departure  from  Greece.  {Acts, 
xx.  6.)  The  Gospel  obtained  a home  in  Europe 
here,  for  tho  first  time;  and  in  the  autumn  of  a.  d. 
62,  its  great  teacher,  from  his  prison,  under  the  walls 
| of  Nero’s  palace,  sent  a letter  of  grateful  nek now- 
I lodgment  to  bis  Macedonian  converts.  Philippi  was 
Q Q 4 
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on  the  Egmtian  road.  33  M.  P.  from  Amphij»»lis, 
and  21  M.  P.  from  AcontUm*.  Anion.  ; 

I tin.  fUerosol.)  The  Tbeodosutn  Table  presents 
two  reads  from  Philippi  to  Heracleia  Sintica.  One 
of  the  roads  parsed  round  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Cenriliitia,  measuring  55  M.  P.,  the  other  took 
the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  and  measured  52  M.  P. 
When  Macedonia  was  divided  into  two  provinces 
by  Theodosius  the  Younger,  Philippi  became  the 
etvleaiastiral  head  of  Macedonia  Prims  (Neale, 
Hist.  of  East  Church,  voL  i.  p.  92),  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Handbook  of  Hiewcle*. 

The  site,  where  there  are  considerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  is  still  known  to  the  Greeks  by  its  ancient 
name;  by  the  Turks  the  place  is  called  Felihedjfk. 
For  coins  of  Philippi,  see  Eckhel,  vnl.ii.  p.  75.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  pp.  215—223.)  [K.B.J.] 
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PHILIPPI  PROM.  (♦lAhnrow  Stadiasm. 
§ 85),  a headland  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtia, 
identical  with  the  Him  Pkom.  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  3. 
§ 14),  and  with  the  remarkable  projection  of  high 
cliff  into  the  sea,  on  which  are  traces  of  a strung 
fortress  at  Kti*  Ilrryntcad.  Beecher  ( Expetlition  to 
the  .V.  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  188)  identifies  this  cliff, 
which  he  calls  BtwjertcM,  with  EuphranUs  ; hot 
this  is  a mistake,  as  is  shown  by  Barth  ( Wantler- 
unijeti,  p.367),  who  refers  the  station  Ad  Turbkm 
(petit.  Tab.)  to  this  headland.  [E.  B.  J.J 

PHILIPl’O'POLIS.  1.  (♦iAnrw«f»oAi»,  Ptol.  iii. 
II.  § 12;  Polyb.  v.  100;  Steph.  B.  *.«•.),  a town  of 
Thrai-e,  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  site 
of  :i  previously  existing  town,  called  Ktunolpias  or 
Poneropolis.  (Amin.  Marc,  xxvi  10.  §4;  Plin.  iv.  1 1. 
a.  18.)  From  its  situation  on  a hill  with  three 
peak*  or  summits,  it  was  also  called  Trimontium. 
(Plin.  Lc.;  Ptnl.  I c.)  It  lay  on  the  SK.  side  of 
the  Hebrua.  The  Thracians,  however,  regained 
possession  of  it  (Polyb.  Lc. t Liv.  xxxix.  53).  and 
it  remained  in  their  hands  till  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Romans.  Its  site  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
of  I he  Goth*  having  slaughtered  100,000  persons  in 
it  (Amin.  Mure.  xxxi.  5.  § 17),  though  doubtless 
many  persons  from  the  environs  had  taken  refuge 
there.  The  assumption  that  it  likewise  bore  the  name 
of  Hadrianofiolis,  rest*  only  on  an  intcrpol.il  Ini  iu 
Ptolemy.  It  is  still  called  Philippopuli,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
Thrace.  (Tnc.  Ann.  iii.  38;  Jtin.  Ant . p.  136; 
Hierocl.  p.  635.)  [T.H.D.] 

2.  A city  of  Arabia,  near  Bostra,  founded  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Philippics  who  reigned  a.  IX.  244 — 
249 , ami  who  was  a native  of  Bostra.  ( Aurel.  Viet. 
de  Coes.  28  ; Cedrenus,  p.  257,  ed.  Pari*.,  vol.  i.  p. 
451, ed.  Bonu;  Zonar.  xii.  19.)  Sane  writer*  suppose 
that  Philipp-'polis  was  only  a later  name  of  Bostra, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Ccdreniw 
and  Znnnras  are  amhiiruoas ; but  they  are  mentioned 
as  two  different  place*  in  the  Councils.  (I-abbei, 
CohcH  vol  viii-  pp.  644,  675 ; Wesaeling,  ad  Uieroci 
P 722.) 

PUILTSTl'NI.  [PAI.AR8TIKA-] 

FHILOBOEO'TUS  (♦lArfonords),  a fertile 
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woody  hill  in  the  plain  of  Elateia  in  Pliocis,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  was  water.  (Pint.  Still.  16.) 
This  description,  according  to  Leake,  agrees  with 
the  remarkable  insulated  conical  height  between 
Bistikeni  and  the  Cephisaua.  (Northern  Greece, 
vol  ii.  p.  194.) 

PH1LOCALEIA  (♦lAowdAria),  a town  on  tl»e 
coast  of  Poutu*  Cappadocius,  90  stadia  to  the  east 
of  Argyria,  and  100  to  the  west  of  Curalla.  (Ar- 
rian, PeripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  17;  Anonym.  PeripL 
P.  E.  p.  13;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  Cramer  (Aria  Minor , 
i.  p.  283)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  modern 
Ilf h h<yu,  about  half-way  between  Kertsoun  and 
Trelmtmd,  while  Hamilton  ( Researcher , i.  p.  254) 
seeks  it*  site  near  the  premonlory  of  A'arn  fiottraun, 
where  a large  river  falls  into  the  sea,  which  is  mono 
in  accordance  with  Plinv’s  words,  [L.  Rj 

PIIILOMK'LIUM,  PHILOME'LUM  (*iAo^- 
\u>»:  Eth.  +iA opuAius,  I'hilomvliensls),  a town  in 
tlie  south-eastern  part  of  Phrygia,  which  perhaps 
derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  nightingales 
found  in  the  district.  It  was  situated  in  a plain  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  great  road 
from  Synnada  to  Iconium.  (Cic,  ad  Earn.  iii.  8,  xv. 
4;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  663,  coinp.  with  xii.  p.  577 ; Ptol. 
▼.  2.  § 25;  Steph,  B.  r.  v.)  Philomelium  belonge  1 
to  the  convent  us  of  Synnada  (Plin.  v.  25),  and  is 
mentioned  in  later  times  aa  belonging  to  Pisidia 
(Hierocl.  p.  672;  Ptol.  1.  c.),  the  Pisidians  in  their 
pronunciation  changing  its  name  into  Philomede  or 
Philomene.  (Prucop.  Hist  Arc.  18.)  The  town 
is  often  alluded  to  by  the  Byzantine  historians  in 
the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with  the  sultans 
of  Iconium.  (Anna  Comn.  p.  473;  Prucop.  L <*.; 
Nicet.  Ann.  p.  264.)  Col.  Leake  (Aria  Minor,  p.  59) 
believes  that  the  place  was  situated  near  the  modern 
Ilffun ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  to  look 
for  its  site  at  Akshehr,  where  ruins  and  inscription* 
attest  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.  (Hamilton, 
Researcher,  i.  p.  472,  iL  p.  184;  Arundell,  7>w- 
coreries , i.  p.  282,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PHILtyi'ERA.  1.  (♦tA arr/pa,  Strab.  xvi,  p.  769; 
Stt?J>h.  B.  a.  r.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  a.  33 ; Xi- 

ph»,  Ptid.  iv.  5.  § 14;  ♦lAorrspff,  A polled,  op,  Steph. 
B.  s.  v. ; Eth.  ♦tAorrrpfnjj),  a town  in  Uj*per  Aegypt 
in  the  country  of  tho  Trnglodytae,  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  near  Myos-  Hormos.  it  was  named  after  a si&tcr 
of  Ptolemy  Pbilndelphus,  and  wo*  founded  by  Sn- 
tyrua.  who  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  to  explore  the 
country  of  the  Trogldytae.  (Strab.  /.  c.;  see  Mci- 
neke,  nd  Steph.  B.  L c .) 

2.  (Eth.  ♦lAarrcpioj),  a city  in  Coele-Syria  on 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Polyb.  ▼. 
70.)  Stephanas  says  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Ethnic  ♦«A*rrfp*oj  some  called  the  city  4iA«rr<pfa; 
and  in  Polvbins  it  is  written  ♦lAoTfpro. 

PHILOTEIHA.  [PmixyrBKA,  No.  2.] 

PHILYRE'IS  (♦lAupttfj),  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  in  the  Enxine.  It  mnst  have  been  situ- 
ated near  Cape  Zephyrium,  opposite  the  district  in- 
habited by  the  Pliilyres,  from  which,  in  all  prolsc- 
bility,  it  derived  its  name.  (Apollon.  Rind.  ii.  1231  ; 
comp.  Amm.  Mure.  xxii.  8;  Diony*.  Per.  766; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ♦lAupvt.)  Hamilton  (Researches,  i. 
p.  261)  identifies  it  with  the  small  rocky  islaud  2 
mile*  west  of  Cajut  Eefrth,  and  between  it  and  tho 
island  of  Keraetnvfc  Ada.  [L,  S. ] 

PHINNI  (♦re.-oi).  [Fkkxi.] 

PHINOTOLIS  a. T,  ptol.  iii.  11.  § 4; 

Strab.  vii.  p.  319),  a maritime  town  of  Thrace,  not 
far  from  tlte  junction  of  tine  Bosporus  with  tho 
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Euxine,  and  clow  to  the  town  of  Philene.  It  has 
been  variously  identified  with  InimakaU,  Alattro- 
tnolo,  and  Derku*.  (Mela,  iL  2j  l'lin.  iv.  11.  s.  18, 
v.  32.  s.  43.)  [T.  If.  D.] 

PHl'NTIAS  (♦i^rfar;  Etk.  Phintiensis:  A li- 
cata), a city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Himcra,  about  midway  be- 
tween Agrigentum  and  Gela.  It  was  not  an  ancient 
city,  but  was  founded  about  280  b.  c.  by  Phintias, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  bestowed  on  it  his  own 
name,  and  laid  it  out  on  a great  scale, *with  its 
walls,  temples,  and  agora.  He  then  peopled  it  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  which  he  utterly  destroyed, 
compelling  the  whole  population  to  migrate  to  his 
newly  founded  city.  (DioJ.  xxiL  2,  p.  495.)  Phin- 
tias,  however,  never  rose  to  a degree  of  importance 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Gcla:  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Punic  War  (r.  c.  249)  as  afford- 
ing shelter  to  a Roman  fleet,  which  was,  howerer, 
attacked  in  the  roadstead  by  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  many  of  the  ships  sunk.  (Diod.  xxiv. 
1,  p.  508.)  Cicero  also  alludes  to  it  as  a seaport, 
carrying  on  a considerable  ex|>ort  trade  in  corn. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  83.)  But  in  Strabo's  time  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  same  state  of  decay  with  the 
other  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  as  he  does  not 
inentinn  it  among  the  few  exceptions.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  Pliny,  indeed,  notices  the  Phintienses  (or 
Phthinthienses  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  MSS.) 
among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily;  and  its  name 
is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  (who  writes  it  4*6i v€la); 
but  it  is  strange  that  both  these  writers  reckon  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily,  though  its  mari- 
time position  is  clearly  attested  both  by  Diodorus 
and  Cicero.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  also  gives  a 
place  called  “ Plintis,"  doubtless  a corruption  of 
Phintias,  which  it  places  on  live  road  from  Agri- 
gent  uin  along  the  coast  towanls  Syracuse,  at  the 
distance  of  23  miles  from  the  former  city.  (frm. 
Ant.  p.  95.)  This  distance  agrees  tolerably  well 
with  that  from  Girgenti  to  A licata,  though  some- 
w li  it  below  the  truth;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Utter  city,  which  is  a place  of  some  trade, 
though  its  harbour  is  a mere  roadstead,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Phintias.  There  is  indeed  no 
doubt,  from  existing  remains  on  the  hill  immediately 
al>ove  A licata,  that  the  site  was  occupied  in  ancient 
times;  and,  though  these  have  been  regarded  by 
local  antiquarians  as  the  ruins  of  Gela,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  advanced  by 
Cluverius,  that  that  city  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  Terranova,  and  the  vestiges  which  remain  at 
A licata  are  those  of  Phintias.  (Cluver.  Sicil  pp. 
200,  214.  See  also  the  article  Gkla.)  The  re- 
mains themselves  are  of  little  interest.  [K.  H.  B.] 
PH1NT0N  or  PHINTONIS  INSULA  (♦!>•- 
twvos  vt)(tos , Ptol.),  a small  island  in  the  strait 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  the  fsola  della  Maddalena , the  mast  con- 
siderable of  the  group  so  situated.  (Plin.  iii.  6. 
s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PHLA  (♦Ad),  an  inland  in  the  lake  Tritonis  in 
the  interior  of  T.ibya  (Herod,  iv.  178),  which  Ste- 
phanas B.,  copying  from  Herodotus,  calls  an  island 
in  Aegypt,  confounding  it  with  ^he  island  of  Pliilae 
in  the  Nile.  * 

rHLEGKA.  [Paw.kxk.] 

PHLEGKAEI  CAMPI.  [Camvasia,  p.  491, ».] 
PHLIUS  (♦AioCji  Etk.  ♦'ido«of,  the  territory 
♦Avoota),  as  independent  city  in  the  north-eastern 
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part  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  territory  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  ou  the  W.  by  Arcadia,  on 
the  E.  by  Cleonae,  and  on  the  S.  by  Argolis.  This 
territory  is  a small  valley  about  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains,  from  which 
streams  flow  down  on  every  side,  joining  the  river 
Asopus  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  The  mountain 
in  the  southern  {art  of  the  plain,  from  which  the 
principal  source  of  the  Asopns  springs,  was  called 
Cameates  (Kapvtdrrjs)  in  antiquity,  now  Poltfftngo. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)  The  territory  of  Phlius  w<ts 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine.  (Atben.  i. 
p.  27,  d.)  According  to  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Araethyrca('Ape<- 
Supla)  on  Mt.  Celosse,  which  city  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  ( IL  iL  571);  but  the  inhabitants  snbse- 
qnently  deserted  it  and  built  Phlius  at  the  distance 
of  30  stadia.  Puusanias  (ii.  12.  §§  4,  5),  however, 
‘dues  not  speak  of  any  migration,  but  says  that  the 
ancient  capital  was  named  Arantia  (’A pco-r/a),  from 
its  founder  Aras,  an  autochthon,  that  it  was  after* 
wards  called  Araethyrea  from  a daughter  of  Arns, 
and  that  it  finally  received  the  name  of  Phlius,  from 
Phlias,  a son  of  Ceisus  and  grandson  of  Tcmenua. 
The  name  of  Arantia  was  retained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  in  the  hill  Arantiuua,  on  which  the  city 
stood.  Hence  the  statement  of  grammarians  that 
both  Arantia  and  Araethyrea  were  ancient  names  of 
Phlius.  (Steph.  B.  a.  rr.  4>Atovs,  'Apamia;  Scbol. 
ad  A poll  RkotL  i.  1 1 5.)  According  to  Stephanus 
B.  (#.  v.  ♦AioOi)  Phlius  derived  its  name  from  Dio- 
nysus and  Chthonophyle.  Phlius  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Dorians  tinder  Rbegnidas,  who 
came  from  Sicyon.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  Satnos,  others  to  CLuomcnae;  among  the 
settlers  at  Samos  was  Hippasus,  from  whom  Pytha- 
goras derived  his  descent.  (Paus.  ii.  13.  § 1,  seq.) 
Like  most  of  the  other  Doric  states,  Phlius  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  though  it  was  for  a time 
subject  to  a tyrant  Leon,  a contemporary  of  Pytha- 
goras. (Diog.  Laert.  i.  12,  viii.  8;  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  3.) 
Phlius  sent  200  soldiers  to  Thermopylae  (Herod, 
vii.  202),  and  1000  to  Plutaca  (ix.  28).  During 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta  and  hostile  to  Argos.  (Thuc.  ▼. 
57,  seq.,  vi.  105.)  But  before  n.  c.  393  a change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  government,  for  in 
that  year  we  find  some  of  the  citizens  in  exile  who 
professed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
TRe  Phliasians,  however,  still  continued  faithful  to 
Sparta,  and  received  a severe  defeat  from  Iphicrates  in 
the  year  already  mentioned.  So  much  were  they  weak- 
ened by  this  blow  that  they  were  obliged  to  admit  a 
Lacedaemonian  gnrrimJfi  within  their  walls,  which 
they  had  been  unwilling  to  do  before,  lest  their  allies 
should  restore  the  exiles.  But  the  Lucedacmonians 
did  not  betray  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  and 
quitted  the  city  without  making  any  change  in  the 
government.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  § 15,  seq.)  Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  383)  the  exiles  induced  the 
Spartan  government  to  espouse  their  cause;  and  with 
the  fate  of  Mantineia  before  their  eyes,  the  Phliasians 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Spartans,  and  received  the  exiles.  (Xen. 
Hell  v.  2.  § 8,  seq.)  But  disputes  arising  between 
the  returned  exiles  and  those  who  wcic  in  po^essiun 
of  the  government,  the  former  again  appealed  to 
Sparta,  and  Agesilnua  was  sent  with  an  army  in 
b.c.  380  to  reduce  the  city.  At  this  j»eri»xl  Phlius 
contained  5000  citizens.  Ageeilaus  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  which  held  out  for  a year  aud  eight  months. 
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It  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  through  failure 
of  provisions  in  B.  c.  379;  and  Agesflaus  appointed 
a council  of  100  member*  (half  from  the  exile*  and 
iialf  from  the  besieged),  with  powers  of  life  and 
death  over  the  citizens,  and  authorised  to  frame  a 
new  constitution.  (Xen.  I Jell  r.  3.  § 10,  seq.; 
I*lut  A yet.  24;  Diod.  xv.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  Phliusians  remained  faithful  to  Sparta  through* 
out  the  whole  of  the  Theban  War,  though  they  had 
te  suffer  much  from  the  devastation  of  their  terri- 
tory by  their  hostile  neighbours.  The  Argives 
occupied  and  fortified  Tricaranum  above  Phlius,  and 
the  Sicyouians  Thyamia  on  the  Sicyoniao  frontier. 
(Xen.  Hell,  rii  2.  § 1.)  In  b.  g 368  the  city  was 
nearly  taken  by  tins  exiles,  who  no  doubt  belonged 
to  the  democratical  party,  and  had  been  driven  into 
exile  after  the  enptare  of  the  city  by  Ageailaus. 
In  thia  year  a body  of  Arcadians  and  Eleian*.  who 
were  marching  through  NeineatojoinEpaminoodasmt 
the  Isthmus,  were  persuaded  by  the  Phliasian  exiles 
to  assist  them  in  capturing  the  city.  During  the 
night  the  exiles  stole  to  the  foot  of  else  Acropolis; 
sud  in  the  morning  when  the  *couts  stationed  by  the 
citizens  on  the  hill  Tricaranum  announced  that  the 
enemy  were  in  sight,  the  exiles  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  scale  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  obtained 
|N«sessi<m.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  in  their 
attempt  to  force  their  way  into  the  town,  and  were 
eventually  obliged  to  abandon  the  citadel  also.  The 
Arcadians  and  Argives  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
pulsed from  the  walls.  (Xen.  /Jell.  vii.  2.§§  5 — 9.) 
In  the  following  year  Phlius  was  exposed  to  a still 
more  formidable  attack  from  the  Theban  commander 
at  Sieyon,  assisted  by  Eupbron,  tyrant  of  that  city. 
Tl»e  noun  body  of  the  army  descended  from  Tri- 
earanum  to  the  Heraeum  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  in  order  to  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain. 
At  the  same  time  a detachment  of  Sicyonians  and 
Pellenhms  were  posted  NK.  of  the  Acropolis  before 
the  Corinthian  gate,  to  hinder  the  Phliasian*  from 
attacking  them  in  their  rear.  But  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  was  repulsed;  and  being  unable  to 
join  the  detacJiment  of  Sicyonians  and  Palhnians  in 
consequence  of  a ravine  (fxyxryf).  the  Phliasian* 
attacked  and  defeated  them  with  loss.  (Xen.  JJeU. 
viL  2.  § 11,  seq.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phlius,  like  many 
of  the  other  Pelojxmneaian  cities,  became  subject  to 
tyrants;  bat  npon  the  organisation  of  the  Achaean 
League  by  Aralus,  Cleonytnus,  who  was  then  tyrant  | 
of  Phlius,  voluntarily  resigned  his  power,  and  the 
dty  joined  the  league.  (Polyb.  ii.  44.) 

Phlius  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  literatnro  as 
the  birthplsce  of  Pratinaa,  the  inventor  of  the  Sa- 
lyric  drama,  and  who  contended  with  Aeschylus  for 
the  prize  st  Athens.  In  the  agora  of  Pbliua  was 
the  tomb  of  Ariettas,  the  sou  of  Pratinaa.  (Pans, 
ii.  13.  § 6.) 

Pauaauias  says  that  on  the  Acropolis  of  Phlius 
was  a temple  of  Ucbe  or  Ganymeda,  in  a cypress 
grove,  which  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum.  (Comp. 
St  rah.  riiL  p.  382.)  There  was  also  a temple  of 
Demcter  on  the  Acropolis.  On  descending  from  the 
citadel  there  stock  1 on  the  right  a temple  of  As- 
clepius,  and  below  it  the  theatre  and  another  temple 
of  Demeter.  In  the  agora  there  were  also  other 
public  buildings.  (Pans.  ii.  13.  § 3,  seq.)  The 
principal  place  at  present  in  the  Phliasia  is  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  George,  situated  at  the  southern  foot  of 
Tricaraonm,  a mountain  with  threo  summits,  which 
bounds  the  plain  to  the  XE.  The  ruins  of  Phlius 
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are  si  tasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  west, 
on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Tricaranum,  above  the  right 
hank  of  the  Asopus.  They  are  of  consul  Table  ex- 
tent, but  present  little  more  than  foundat  ona.  On 
the  south- weMera  slope  of  tike  height  stands  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Hill  (nava-yic  'Pax<w* 
rurtra),  from  which  the  whole  spot  is  row  called 
V rbr  'Paxmrurctw.  It  probably  occupies  tike  site 
of  the  temple  of  Aacle|aus.  Boss  found  here  the 
remains  of  several  Doric  pillar*.  Five  stadia  from 
the  town  on  the  Asopus  are  Mane  ruins,  which  lb** 
considers  to  be  those  of  Ccleae  (KcAcof),  where  Di- 
meter was  worshipped.  (Paus.  ii.  14.  § 1 ) Leake 
supposed  Phlius  to  be  represented  by  some  ruins  on 
tike  western  aide  of  the  mountain,  now  called  VWy- 
fengo;  but  these  are  more  correctly  aarignel  by  lh*s 
tp  the  ancient  city  of  Aracthyrea;  and  tbeir  distance 
fnJm  those  already  described  corresponds  o tlic  30 
stadia  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  distance 
from  Arnethyraa  to  Phlius. 

On  Ml  Tricaranum  are  the  remains  of  a small 
Hellenic  fortress  called  FaUobastnm,  which  is  pro* 
bably  the  fortress  erected  by  the  Argiven  on  this 
mountain.  (Xen.  //cli  vii.  2.  §§  1,  6,  11,  13; 
Dem.  MegaL  p.  206;  HarpocraL  s.  r.  Tpixdpawy; 
Steph.  B.  a t».  Tpurcfpara.)  Thyamia,  which  the 
Sicyonians  fortified,  a*  already  narrated  (Xen.  //«■//. 
vii.  2.  § 1),  is  placed  by  Boss  on  the  lofty  bill  of 
SpiriA,  the  northern  prolongation  of  Tricaranum, 
between  the  villages  Stimanga  and  Skrapani ; on 
the  summit  are  the  remains  of  a large  round  tower, 
probably  built  by  the  Franks  or  Byzantines.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Phliasia  is  the  Dinscuriou 
[ (Aioojtorpto*),  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Polybius 
(iv.  67,  68,  73),  and  which  lay  on  the  road  frum 
Corinth  over  the  mountain  Apelauron  into  the  Sty m- 
phalin.  (I.enk<>,  Marta,  vul.  iiL  p.  339,  seq.;  Ibaa, 
He  ism  im  J'eloponneM.  p.  25,  scq. ; Curtius,  /Vf o- 
puntusos , voL  ii.  p.  470,  seq  ) 
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A.  Fhtlus. 

B.  Awthyrea  or  Aranlla. 

C.  Mount  Tricaranum. 

D D.  The  A so  pus. 

I.  Kuim,  per  Imp*  of  Celeae. 

S.  The  cate  leading  to  Corinth. 

3.  PaUehastron  on  Mount  Trlcanmura 

4.  The  way  to  Nemra. 
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PHLYGCFNIUM  ^Airydvtov),  a dty  of  Phocis, 
of  unknown  site,  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Pbocian 
War.  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 2;  Steph.  B.  9.  v.)  Pliny 
calls  it  Phlygone,  and  erroneously  represents  it  as  a 
city  of  Boeotia  (iv.  7.  a.  12). 

PHOCAEA  (4»w*aia:  Eth.  4>«*cu«us  or  ♦e^- 
«ra«of),  the  moet  northern  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  a peninsula,  between 
tlic  Sinus  Cymaeus  and  the  Sinus  Hermaeus,  and 
at  a distance  of  200  stadia  from  Smyrna.  (Strab. 
xir.  p.  632;  PI  in.  t.  31  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  17.)  It  , 
was  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  emigrants  from 
Phocis,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Athenian  chiefs, 
Pbilogenes  and  Damon.  (Strab.  L c.  p.  633 ; Paus. 
▼ii.  3.  § 5.)  The  first  settlers  did  not  conquer  the 
territory,  but  received  it  as  a gift  from  the  Cuinaeans. 
The  town,  however,  did  not  become  a member  of 
the  Ionian  confederacy  until  it  placed  princes  of  the 
line  of  Codrus  at  the  head  of  the  government.  It  had 
two  excellent  harbours,  Naustathmus  and  Lamptcr, 
and  before  the  entrance  into  them  was  situated  the 
little  island  of  Baccheion,  which  was  adorned  with 
temples  and  splendid  buildings  (Liv.  xxxviii.  22); 
and  owing  to  this  favourable  position,  and  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  town  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  among  the  maritime  cities  of  the 
ancient  world.  Herodotus  (i.  163,  Ac.)  states  that 
the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  Greeks  who  undertook 
distant  voyages,  and  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Iberian  seas;  and  that  they  were  the  first  to 
visit  Tartessus.  Arganthonius,  king  of  the  Tartes- 
aians,  became  so  attached  to  them  as  to  try  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  quit  Ionia  and  settle  in  his  own 
dominions;  but  on  their  declining  this,  he  gave  them 
a largo  sum  of  money  to  fortify  their  own  city 
against  the  Persians.  The  Phocaeans  accordingly 
•unrounded  their  city  by  a wall  of  several  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  of  a very  solid  construction.  In 
the  war  of  Cyrus,  Phocaea  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
tluit  was  besieged  by  the  army  of  Cyrus,  under  the 
command  of  Harpagus.  When  called  upon  to  sur- 
render, the  Phocaeans,  conscious  of  being  unable  to 
resist  the  enemy  much  longer,  asked  and  obtaiived  a 
truce  of  one  day,  pretending  tliat  they  would  con- 
aider  bis  proposal.  But  in  the  interval  they  em- 
barked with  their  wives  and  children  mud  their  most 
valuable  effects,  and  sailed  to  Chios.  There  they 
endeavoured  by  purchase  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
group  of  islands  called  Ocnussae,  and  belonging  to 
the  Chians;  but  their  request  being  refused,  they 
resolved  to  sail  to  Corsica,  where  twenty  years  before 
those  occurrences  they  had  planted  the  colony  of 
Alalia.  Before  setting  out  they  landed  at  Pho- 
caea and  put  the  Persian  garrison  to  the  sword. 
They  then  bound  themselves  by  a solemn  oath  to 
abandon  their  native  country ; nevertheless,  however, 
one  half  of  their  number,  unable  to  overcome  their 
feelings,  remained  behind.  The  rest  proceeded  to 
Corsica,  where  they  were  kindly  'received  by  their 
colonists.  Soon  they  became  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  nations  by  their  piracy  and  depre- 
dations, so  that  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Carthaginians 
united  to  destroy  their  power.  The  Phocaeans  suc- 
ceeded indeed  in  defeating  their  enemies,  but  their 
loss  was  so  great  tliat  they  despaired  of  being  able 
to  continue  the  contest,  and  proceeded  to  Rhegium,  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  Not  long  after  their  arrival  there, 
they  were  induced  to  settle  at  Klaea  or  Vella,  in 
Lucan  ia,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  a 
flourishing  town  Among  the  numerous  colonies  of 


the  Phocaeans  the  most  important  was  Nashua  or 
Marseilles,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  most 
western  Maxkaca,  in  Hispania  Baetica.  After  the 
emigration  of  half  the  population,  Phocaea  continued 
to  exist  under  the  Persian  dominion;  but  was  greatly 
reduced  in  its  commerce  and  prosperity,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  tliat  it  furnished  only  three  ships 
to  the  fleet  of  the  revolted  lonians  at  the  battle  of 
Lode;  but  their  commander  was  nevertheless  tba 
ablest  man  among  the  lonians.  (Herod,  vi.  11 — 
17.)  After  these  events  Phocaea  is  little  mentioned 
(Thucyd.  i.  13,  viii.  31  ; Horn.  Hymn.  i.  35;  Scy- 
lax,  p.  37);  but  some  centuries  later,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Antioch  us,  when  Phocaea  was 
besieged  by  a Roman  fleet,  Livy  (xxxvii.  31)  de- 
scribes the  place  as  follows: — a The  town  is  situ- 
ated in  the  inmost  recess  of  a bay;  its  shape  is  ob- 
long, and  its  walls  enclose  a space  of  2500  paces; 
they  afterwards  unite  so  as  to  form  a narrower 
wedge:  this  they  themselves  call  Lampter,  and  it  is 
about  1200  paces  in  breadth.  A tongue  of  land 
running  out  into  the  sea  a distance  of  1000  paces, 
divides  the  bay  nearly  into  two  eqnal  parte,  and 
forms  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  isthmus  u very  safe 
port.  The  one  towards  the  south  was  called  Nao- 
stathmus,  from  its  being  able  to  contain  a great 
number  of  ships,  the  other  was  situated  close  to  tlx* 
Lampter.”  On  that  occasion  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  after  a desperate  resistance,  and  given 
up  to  plunder  by  tbe  praetor  Aemilios,  though  the 
inhabitants  bad  voluntarily  opened  their  gates.  The 
town  with  its  territory,  however,  was  restored  to  the 
inhabitants  by  Aemiliua.  (Liv.  L c.  32;  Polyb. 
xxiL  27,  comp.  v.  77,  xxi.  4;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39.) 
At  a still  lator  period  the  Phocaeans  offended  the 
Romans  by  supporting  the  cause  of  Aristonicns,  the 
claimant  of  the  throne  of  Pergamuro;  and  they  would 
have  been  severely  punished  had  not  the  inhabitants 
of  Massilia  interceded  in  their  behalf.  (Justin, 
xxxvii.  1,  xliii.  3;  Strab.  p.  646.)  The  existence 
of  Phocaea  can  be  traced  throughout  the  imperial 
period  from  coins,  which  extend  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Philips,  and  even  through  the  period  of  tho 
Lower  Empire.  (Hierocl.  p.  661.)  From  Michael 
Ducsis  (Ann.  p.  89)  we  learn  that  a new  town  was 
built  not  far  from  the  ancient  city  by  some  Genoese, 
i»A.D.  1421.  This  latter,  situated  on  the  isth- 
mus mentioned  by  Livy,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  is  the  place  now  called  Foggia 
Nova : the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  Palaeo  Foggia. 
(Chandler,  Travels,  p.  96 ; Arundel),  Seven  Churches, 
p.  294;  Hamilton,  Researches,  ii.  p.  4;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  ii.  p.  53,  Ac. ; Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num. 
iii.  2,  p.  1225,  Ac.;  Sestini,  p.  83;  Thisquen,  Pho~ 
caica , Bonn,  1842,  8vo.) 

A nether  town  of  the  name  name  in  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Mycale,  in  Curia,  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phan us  B.  (s.  v.).  [L.  S.] 
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COIN  OP  PHOCAEA. 

PHOCEAE.  [Leomtrci,  p.  159,  b.] 
PHCyCICUM.  [Phocis.] 

PHOCIS  (y  Eth.  4>»k«vs,  Phocensis),  a 

small  country  in  central  Greece,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  1)0118,011  the  NE-  and  E.  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii 
and  Opuntii,  on  the  SE.  by  Bueotia,  on  the  \V.  by  the 
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Ozoliao  Locrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  I he  Corinthian 
gulf.  The  Pbociana  at  one  period  of  their  history 
pom— cd  a sea-port,  Daphnus,  on  the  Euhoean  sea, 
intervening  between  the  Lorn  Epicnemidii  and 
Opantii  (St rub.  x.  pp.  424,  425.)  1‘hocis  is  a 

mountainous  country.  Tbe  greater  part  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  Parnassus, 
the  lower  portion  of  which,  named  Cirphis,  descends 
to  the  Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrha  and  Aoticyra: 
below  Cirphis  waa  the  fertile  valley  of  Criasa,  ex- 
tending to  the  Corinthian  gult  On  the  ME.  and  E. 

. were  the  I-ocrian  mountains,  lofty  and  difficult  of 
access  on  the  side  of  the  Epicnecnidii,  but  less  pre- 
cipitous on  the  side  of  the  Opnntii.  [Locals.] 
Between  Mount  Parnassus  and  tbe  Locnan  moun- 
tains flowed  tlie  river  Cephiasua,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia.  [Boeotia,  p.  410, 
ecq.]  In  the  valley  of  tike  Cephiasua  are  some  narrow 
but  fertile  plains.  Tbe  only  other  rivers  in  l’horis, 
traide*  the  Ccphissus  and  its  tributaries,  are  the 
Pleutus,  flowing  by  Delphi  [Delphi],  and  the  He- 
racleiua,  flowing  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  near  Dulis. 
[JUus.] 

Phoris  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  several  of  those  tribes  who  funned  the  population 
of  Greece  before  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  we  find  mention  of 
l.rleges  (Dicaearch.  p.  5),  Thracians  (Strab.  ix. 
ix  401 ; Thoc.  ii.  29;  comp.  Paus.  i.  41.  § 8),  and 
mantes,  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Tbe  aboriginal  inhabitanla 
were  conquered  by  the  Phleeyae  from  Orchomenu*. 
(l’iius  viii.  4.  §4,  x.  4.  § 1.)  The  country  around 
Titliurea  and  Delphi  is  said  to  have  been  first  called 
1’hocis  from  Phocus,  a son  of  Omjtion,and  grandson 
of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth ; and  the  name  is  said  to  have 
l*een  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  country  from 
Phocus,  a son  of  Aeacus,  who  arrived  there  not  long 
afterwards  (Pans.  ii.  29.  § 3,  X.  1.  § 1.)  This 
etatement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Phocians 
were  believed  to  be  a mixed  Aeolic  and  Achaean 
rare,  as  Sisyphus  was  one  of  the  Aeolic  heroes,  and 
Aeacus  one  of  the  Achaean.  In  the  Trojan  War 
the  inhabitants  ap|x>ar  under  the  name  of  Phocians, 
mid  were  led  against  Troy  by  Schedius  and  Kpis- 
trophus,  the  sons  of  Iphitua.  (Horn.  JL  ii.  517.) 

Pliocis  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the 
celebrated  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Phocians.  Rut  after  the  Durians  had  ob- 
tained  pa*ae*»ion  of  the  temple,  they  disowned  their  ; 
connection  with  the  Phocians  ; and  in  historical 
times  a violent  antipathy  existed  between  the  Pho- 
ctans  and  Delphiaua.  [Orlphi,  p.  762.] 

The  Phocians  projer  dwelt  chiefly  in  small  towns 
situated  upon  cither  side  of  the  Ccphissua.  They 
formed  an  ancient  confederation,  which  assembled  in 
a building  named  Pbocicuro,  near  Daulia.  (l’aus. 
X.  5.  § 1.)  They  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  Thessalians,  who  made  several  attempts 
to  subdue  them  before  the  Persian  War,  and  upon 
one  occasion  they  inflicted  a severe  loss  upon  the 
Thessalians  near  liyampolis  (Herod,  viii.  27,  seq. ; 
Paus.  x.  1.)  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  the 
Tlkessalinns  were  able  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
their  ancient  enemies.  They  conducted  the  Persian 
army  into  P boric,  and  twelve  of  the  Phocian  cities 
were  destroyed  by  the  invaders.  The  inhabitants 
had  previously  escaped  to  the  summits  of  Parnassus 
or  across  the  mountains  into  the  territory  of  the 
Lucri  Ozolae.  (Herod,  viii.  32,  snj.)  Some  of  the 
l'liocianii  were  subsequently  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
army  of  Marduoius,  but  thobc  a ho  had  taken  refuge 
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on  Mt  Parnassus  sallied  from  their  fastnesses  and 
annoyed  the  Persian  army.  (Herod,  ix.  17,  31; 
Paus.  x.  1.  § 11.) 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  originally  belonged  to  the  Phociana.  The 
latter,  though  dispossessed  by  like  Delphians,  had 
never  relinquished  their  claim*  to  it.  In  n.  c.  450 
the  oracle  wns  again  in  their  possession;  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  an  army  to  deprive  them  of  it  and 
restore  it  to  the  Delphians;  but  upon  the  retreat  of 
their  forces,  the  Athenians  marched  into  Pboct*.  and 
handed  over  the  temple  to  tbe  Phociana.  (1  hue.  i. 
112.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Pbociana  were 
zealous  allies  of  the  Athenians,  (Comp.  Thuc.  iii 
95.)  In  the  treaty  of  Midas  (n.  c.  42 1 ),  however,  it 
waa  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Delphians  should 
be  independent  of  tike  Phociana  (Thuc.  v.  18);  and 
from  this  time  the  temple  continued  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Delphians  till  the  Sacred 
War.  After  the  battle  of  Lcuctra  (n.  c.  371),  the 
Phocians  becaino  subject  to  the  Thebans.  (Xtn. 
IhU.  vi.  5.  § 23.)  After  tbe  death  of  E pom i non- 
das  they  deserted  the  Theban  alliance;  and  the 
Thebans,  in  revenge,  induced  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  to  sentence  the  Phocians  to  pay  a heavy 
fine  on  the  pretext  of  their  having  cultivated  the 
Cirrhacan  plain,  n.  c.  357.  Upon  their  refusal  to 
pay  this  fine-,  the  Amphictjonic  Council  consecrated 
the  Phocian  territory  to  Apollo,  as  Cirrha  bad  been 
treated  two  centuries  before.  Thereupon  the  Pho- 
cians prepared  for  resistance,  and  were  persuaded  by 
Philomelus,  one  of  tlkeir  chief  citizens,  to  seize  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  and  appropriate  ita  treasures  to 
their  own  defence.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated 
Sacred  or  Phocian  War,  which  is  narrated  in  all  his- 
tories of  Greece.  When  the  war  was  at  length 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  aid  of  Philip,  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  wreaked  its  vengeance  upon 
the  wretched  Phociana.  It  was  decreed  that  alt  tho 
towns  of  Phoris,  twenty-two  in  number,  with  the 
exception  of  Abac,  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
habitants scattered  into  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  fifty  houses  each  ; and  that  they  should 
replace  by  yearly  in*  to!  men  to  of  fifty  talents  the 
treasures  they  had  taken  from  the  temple.  The  two 
votes,  which  they  had  bad  in  tho  Amphictyonic 
Council,  were  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to 
Philip..  (Diod.  xvi.  CO;  Paus.  x.  3;  Dnn.  </«■  Fat*. 
Leg.  p.  385.)  Tbe  Phocians  subsequently  rebuilt 
several  of  their  cities  with  the  — istance  uf  the 
Athenians  and  their  old  enemies  the  Thebans,  who 
had  joined  the  Athenians  in  their  opposition  to 
Philip.  The  l’bocians  fought  on  tbe  side  of  Grecian 
independence  at  the  battle  of  Chaerorieia  and  in  the 
Lamiac  war;  and  at  a later  period  they  resisted  the 
Gauls,  when  they  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple 
at  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 3.) 

The  chief  town  in  Pbocis,  excepting  Delphi,  was 
Elatkia,  situated  upon  tike  left  bank  of  the  Ccph is- 
sue, on  the  highroad  from  Locris  to  Boeotia,  iu  the 
natural  march  of  an  anny  from  Thermopylae  into 
central  Greece  Next  in  importance  was  Auak,  also 
to  the  left  of  the  Cephiasua,  upon  the  Boeotian  fron- 
tier, celebrated  for  its  ancient  oracle  of  Apollo.  Tho 
other  towns  of  Phocis  may  be  enumerated  in  tho 
following  order.  Left  of  the  Cephissus  from  N.  to 
S.  Dkymaka,  KnoctiL'S,  Tithkonu  m,  Tiutaka, 
Htami’oijs.  Right  of  the  Cephissua,  and  between 
(his  river  and  Mount  Parnassus,  Lilaka,  Cuaua- 
i»ra,  Ampiiicaka,  Lukin,  Nkoj*.  which  was  sup- 
planted by  Titiicirea  [ace  Mtwuu],  1’aiuiutauu. 
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Between  Parnassus  and  the  Boeotian  frontier,  Daults, 
PARoran,  Trachis.  On  Mount  Parnassus,  Lr- 
COKKIA,  Dki.mii,  Orissa,  Ankhokeia,  Cytaris- 
srs.  West  of  Parnassus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  N.  to  S.,  Cirrha,  the 
port-town  of  Orissa  and  Delphi,  Cmrius,  Mkdkon, 
Ecfieiiamkia,  Antictka,  Ambrysus,  Maka- 
ti «t'S,  Sriuia,  Pm.rooxu’M,  Bulls  with  ita  port 
Myciius.  (Dodwell,  Clattkal  Tow , vol.  i.  p.  155, 
seq. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  69,  seq.) 
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PUOCU'SAE,  PHUCUSSAE  (itticowrat,  Ptol. 
tv.  5.  § 75  ; ♦okowt ecu,  Atbcn.  i.  p.  SO,  d. ; Hesych. 
$ v. ; Steph.  B.),  islands  lying  off  Zephyrium  in 
Marmarica  ( Marta  ImUU ),  wliich  the  Coast- descri her 
(Xuuimtm.  § 20)  calls  Dhlthimkr,  [K.  B.  J.] 
PHOEBA'TAE,  PHOEBA'TIS.  [Daasaue- 
TAB.1 

PHOE'BIA.  [Buphia.] 

PUOENl'CK  (♦•irhnj),  a city  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeirus,  situated  a little  inland  north  of  Buthrotam 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  S24),  upon  a river,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  is  not  recorded.  It  is  described  by  Polybius, 
in  n.  c.  230,  as  the  strongest,  most  powerful,  and 
richest  of  the  cities  of  Epeirus.  (Polyb.  iL  5,  8.) 
In  t licit  year  it  was  captured  by  a party  of  Illyrians, 
assisted  by  some  Gallic  mercenaries ; and  the  Epirots, 
who  had  inarched  to  the  rescue  of  the  place,  were 
Mirprised  by  a wily  of  the  Illyrians  from  the  city, 
and  put  to  the  rout  with  great  slaughter.  (Polyb. 
L c .)  l’huenice  continued  to  be  an  important  city, 
and  it  was  here  that  a treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated 
between  Philip  and  the  Koinans  towards  the  close  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  i*.  c.  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  12; 
Polyb.  xxvi.  27.)  Phocnice  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  fate  of  tho  other  Epeirot  cities,  when  they  were 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Benate,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Charopa,  one  of  ita  citizens.  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
22.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 7)  and 
llierocles  (p.  652),  and  was  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedtf.  iv.  1.)  Procopius  says  that  it 
was  situated  in  a low  spot,  surrounded  by  marshes, 
and  that  Justinian  built  a citadel  upon  a neigh- 
bouring hill.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
found  upon  a hill  wliich  still  bears  the  name  of 
Finiki.  “ The  entire  hill  was  surrounded  by  Hellenic 
walk  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  was  the 
citadel,  200  yards  in  length,  some  of  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  extant,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height. 
....  About  the  middle  of  the  height  is  tho  em- 
placement of  a very  large  theatre,  the  only  remains 
of  which  are  a small  piece  of  rough  wall,  which  en- 
circled the  back  of  the  upjier  seats;  at  tho  bottom, 
in  the  place  of  the  scene,  is  a small  circular  found- 
ation, apparently  that  of  a town  of  a later  date. 
Between  it  and  the  north  western  end  of  the  citadel 
are  the  remains  of  a Roman  construction,  built  in 
conrses  of  tiles.”  (Leake  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 

p.  66.) 

PHOENl'CIA,  a country  on  the  coast  of  Syna, 
bounded  on  the  E by  Mount  Lebanon. 
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I.  Namk. 

Its  Greek  name  was  ♦oirhny  (Horn.  Od.  ir.  83; 
Herod,  iii.  5;  Thueyd.  ii.  69;  Strab.  p.  756;  Ptol. 
v.  15.  § 21,  Ac.),  which  in  the  best  Latin  writers  is 
literally  rendered  Phoenice  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  20;  Tnc. 
H.  v.  6;  Mela,  i.  12;  Plin.  r.  13,  Ac.),  and  in  later 
authors  Phoenicia  (Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  446;  Mart. 
Capell.  vi.  219,  Ac.),  and  once  in  a suspected  passage 
of  Cicero.  {Fin.  iv.  20.)  The  hitter  form  has, 
however,  prevailed  among  the  modems.  By  tho 
Phoenicians  themselves,  and  by  the  Israelites,  their 
land  was  called  Canaan,  or  Chna ; an  appellation 
which  embraced  the  whole  district  between  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  Genesis 
the  name  of  Canaan  occurs  only  as  that  of  a per- 
son, and  the  country  is  described  as  “ the  land  of 
Canaan.”  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  that  book  the 
following  tribes  are  mentioned ; the  Arradites, 
Sinites,  Arkites,  and  Zemarites,  whose  sites  may  bo 
identified  with  Arad  us,  Sinna,  Area,  and  Simyru ; 
whilst  the  name  of  Sidon,  described  as  the  firstborn 
of  Canaan,  marks  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Phoenician  towns.  The  abbreviated  form  Chna 
(Xea)  occurs  in  a fragment  of  Hecataeus  ( Fragm . 
Histor.  Grace,  p.  17,  Paris,  1841),  and  in  {Ste- 
phanos Byzantinus  ( t . r.) : and  the  translation  of 
Sanconiatho  by  Philo,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Praejh 
Etang.  i.  p.  87,  ed.  Gaisford)  records  the  change  of 
this  appellation  into  Phoenix.  The  Septuagint  fre- 
quently renders  the  Hebrew  Canaan  and  Canaanite 
by  Phoenicia  and  Phoenician.  In  Hebrew,  Chna  or 
Canaan  signifies  a low  or  flat  land,  from  *33, 14  to  bo 
low,”  in  allusion  to  the  low  land  of  the  coast.  Its 
Greek  name  has  been  variously  deduced  from 
the  brother  of  Cadmus,  from  the  palm-tree,  from  the 
purple  or  blood-red  dye,  Qoi vit,  which  formed  the 
staple  of  Phoenician  commerce,  and  from  the  Red 
Sea,  or  Marc  Erythraeum,  where  the  Phoenicians 
are  supposed  to  have  originally  dwelt.  (Stcpb.  B. 
s.  r. ; SiL  Ital.  i.  89  ; Hesych.  t.  v.  tpoivtiv ; Ach. 
Tatins.  ii.  4 ; Strab.  i.  p.  42,  Ac.)  Of  all  these 
etymologies  the  second  is  the  most  probable,  as  it 
accords  with  the  practice  of  antiquity  in  many  other 
iustances. 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

The  boundaries  of  Phoenicia  are  not  very  clearly 
laid  down  in  ancient  writers.  The  Mediterranean 
sea  on  the  W.  and  Lebanon  on  the  E.  form  natural 
limits ; but  on  the  N.  and  S.  they  are  variously 
fixed.  According  to  Herodotus  the  N.  boundary  of 
Phoenicia  was  the  bay  of  Myriandrus,  whilst  on  the 
S.  it  terminated  a little  below  Mount  Carmel,  or 
where  the  territory  of  Judaea  touched  the  sea  (iii. 
5,  iv.  38,  vii.  89).  Strabo  makes  it  extend  from 
Orthosia  on  the  N.,  to  Pelusium  in  Egypt  on  the 
S.  (xvi.  pp.  753,  756).  But  Phoenicia,  considered 
os  a political  ounfedeiation,  neither  reached  so  far 
N.  as  the  boundary  of  Herodotus,  nor  so  far  S.  as 
that  of  Strabo.  Myriandrus  was  indeed  inhabited 
by  Phoenicians ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  only 
a colony,  and  was  separated  from  Phoenicia,  pro- 
perly so  called,  by  an  intervening  tract  of  the  Syrian 
coast.  (Xenopli.  A nab.  i.  4.  § 6.)  The  more  accu- 
rate boundaries  of  Phoenicia,  and  which  will  be 
adopted  here,  are  those  laid  down  by  Pliny  (v.  17), 
which  include  it  between  Amdus  on  the  N.,  and  the 
river  Chorseas  or  Crocodilon  on  the  S.  The  samo 
limits  are  given  in  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 4),  except 
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that  he  makes  the  river  Eleutheru*  the  N.  boun- 
dary, and  does  not  mention  Arad  11s,  which  lay  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  that  stream.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that  Aradus  belonged  to  Phoe- 
nicia. So,  too,  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  town 
of  Dora  was  unquestionably  Phoenician,  whilst 
Caesarea,  the  first  town  S.  of  the  Chorseus,  be- 
longed to  Palestine. 

Phoenicia,  as  thus  defined,  lies  between  lnt.  32° 
38'  ami  34°  52'  N.,  and  long.  35—36°  E.  It  forms 
a narrow  slip  of  land  about  120  miles  in  length, 
ami  seldom  more,  but  frequently  less,  than  12  miles 
brood.  The  range  of  Libanus,  which  skirts  the 
greater  part  of  its  eastern  side,  throws  out  spurs 
which  firm  promontories  on  the  coast,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  Theu-pmsopon  (3«ou- 
■*p6<r  tutor ) between  the  towns  of  Tricris  and  Botrys, 
and  the  l'romontorium  Album  between  Tyre  and 
Eodippa.  Farther  to  the  S.  Mount  Carmel  forms 
another  bold  promontory.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
presents  a succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  small  rivers  which  descend 
from  tlie  mountains  and  render  it  well  watered  and 
fruitful.  The  coast-line  trends  in  a south-westerly 
direction;  so  that  whilst  its  northern  extremity  lies 
nearly  under  long.  36°,  its  southern  one  is  about 
under  35°.  Aradus,  its  most  northerly  town,  lies 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  betweeu  2 and  3 
m l>-a  from  the  mainland,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mount  Bargylus.  On  the 
coast  over  against  it  lay  Antanulus.  From  this 
point  to  Tripolis  the  coast  forms  an  extensive  bay, 
into  which  several  rivers  fall,  the  principal  being  the 
Kleutherus  (NaJtr-ci-Kcbir),  which  flows  through 
the  valley  between  Mount  Bargylus  and  Libanus. 
To  the  N.  of  the  Elcutherus  lie  tlie  towns  of  Simyra 
and  Marat  bus;  to  the  S.  the  principal  town  before 
arriving  at  Tripolis  was  Orlhosia,  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. Tripolis  stands  on  a promontory  atiout  half 
a mile  broad,  and  running  a mile  into  the  sea.  It 
is  washed  by  a little  river  now  called  El-Kadisha, 
“ the  holy."  Tripolis  derived  its  name  from  being 
the  federal  town  of  the  three  leading  Phoenician 
cities.  Tyre,  Sid  on,  and  Aradus,  each  of  which  had 
here  its  se|«arate  quarter.  To  the  S.  of  Tripolis  the 
country  rises  into  chalk  hills,  which  press  so  closely 
on  the  sea  as  to  leave  no  room  for  cultivation,  and 
scarcely  even  for  a road,  and  which  form  the  bold 
promontory  already  mentioned  of  Thenprn&opon. 
( lias-*s-Shekah.)  The  chief  towns  of  this  district 
are  Calainos  and  Trieris.  To  the  S.  of  Theu- 
prosop  in  the  hills  recede  a little  from  the  sea,  but 
at  a distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles  form 
another  lofty  promontory  called  Clitnax  ( Has  Walla 
Si  linn ),  from  the  circumstance  that  the  steepness 
of  tlie  clitfs  rendered  it  necessary  to  cut  steps  in 
them.  Along  this  tract  several  rivers  descend  into 
the  sea,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Adonis  (AaAr- 
el-Ibrahim).  The  chief  towns  are  Botrys,  7 miles 
S,  of  Tbeuprosopon,  and  Byblus,  a little  S.  of  the 
Adonis.  Palai-byblus  lay  still  further  S.,  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  Aphacu,  noted  for  its  licentious  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  was  seated  in  the  interior,  at  tlie 
source  of  tlie  river  Adonis  in  Lihanus.  The  pro- 
montory of  Climax  formed  the  N.  point  of  the  bay, 
now  called  Kesruan,  the  S.  extremity  of  which,  at 
a distance  of  about  12  miles,  is  formed  by  the  head- 
land llaa-en-Xahr-d-  Kelb,  on  which  tlie  town  of 
Berytus  formerly  stood.  At  about  the  middle  of 
this  bay  the  river  Lycus  ( .\ahr-rl- Kelb)  discharges 
itself  iuto  tlie  sea  through  a narrow  chasm  the 
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nearly  perpendicular  cliffs  of  which  are  200  feet  in 
height.  At  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lycus  rises  the  Gebel  cl-Sannin , the  highest 
summit  of  Libanus.  The  southern  side  of  this 
valley  is  enclosed  by  steep  and  almost  inaccessible 
cliffs,  up  the  face  of  which  traces  of  a road  are  still 
visible,  made  probably  by  the  Egyptians  daring 
their  wars  in  Palestine.  A lower  and  broader  road 
of  more  gradual  ascent  was  constructed  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Aurelias.  To  the  S.  of  this  spot,  the  plain 
between  Libanus  and  the  sea  at  Berytus  Is  of  greater 
length  than  in  any  other  part  of  Phoenicia.  Tlie 
land,  which  consists  of  gentle  undulations,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produces  orange  and  mulberry  trees  in 
abundance.  This  plain  extends  southwanls  as  far 
as  the  river  Tamyras,  a distance  of  about  10 
miles.  Berytus  (Be  trout)  is  washed  by  the  river 
Magoras.  From  the  headland  on  which  it  stands  — 
the  most  projecting  point  in  Phoenicia  — the  roast 
again  forms  a long  curve  down  to  Sidon.  On  this 
part  of  the  coast  stand  the  towns  of  PUtanus  and 
Porphyriuin.  A little  to  the  N.  of  Platanus  is 
the  river  Tamyras  ( Damour ),  already  mentioned, 
and  between  Porphyriuin  and  Sidon  the  river  Bos- 
trenus  (Autcaleh).  To  the  S.  of  the  Tamyras  the 
country  again  becomes  rugged  and  barren,  and  the 
hills  press  closely  upon  the  sea.  The  narrow  plain 
of  the  Bostrenus,  however,  about  2 miles  broad,  is 
of  the  highest  fertility,  and  produces  the  finest  fruits 
in  Syria.  Sidon  stands  on  a small  promontory 
about  2 miles  S.  of  tlie  Bostrenus.  From  Sidon  a 
plain  extends  to  a distance  of  about  8 miles  S.,  as 
far  as  Sarepta,  the  Zareptliab  of  tlie  Book  of  Kings 
( 1 Kings , xvii.  9),  which  stands  on  an  eminence  near 
the  sea.  From  Sarepta  to  Tyre  is  about  20  miles. 
Nine  milea  to  the  N.  of  Tyre  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Omithonopolis  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a place 
called  Adnon  or  Adloun.  At  this  place  the  plain, 
which  had  expanded  after  passing  Sarepta.  again 
contracts  to  about  2 miles,  and  runs  along  the  coo»t 
in  gentle  undulations  to  Tyre,  where  it  expands  to  a 
width  of  about  5 miles.  The  hills  which  bound  it 
are,  however,  of  no  great  height,  and  are  cultivated 
to  tlie  summit.  At  about  5 miles  N.  of  Tyre  this 
plain  is  crossed  by  tlie  river  Kasimkh , supplied  to 
be  the  ancient  Leontea,  the  most  considerable  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  only  one  which  makes  its  way 
through  the  barrier  of  the  mountains.  It  rises  in 
the  valley  of  Bekaa,  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  at  a height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
tlie  sea.  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it 
is  known  by  tlie  name  of  El-Litani,  is  consequently 
precipitous  and  romantic,  till  it  forces  its  way  through 
the  defiles  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Libanus. 
Sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  frequently  rush 
down  its  valley,  rendering  the  navigation  of  this 
j»rt  of  tlie  coast  very  dangerous.  From  Tyre,  the 
site  of  which  will  be  found  described  under  its  proper 
head,  the  coast  runs  in  a westerly  direction  for  a 
distance  of  about  8 miles,  to  the  Promontorium 
Album  ( lias-el- Abiad ),  before  mentioned, — a bluff 
headland  consisting  of  white  perpendicular  cliffs 
.’100  feet  high.  The  road  from  Tyre  to  its  summit 
seems  originally  to  liave  consisted  of  a series  of 
steps,  whence  it  was  called  Climax  Tyriorum,  or 
tlie  Tyrian  staircase;  but  subsequently  a road  was 
laboriously  cut  through  the  rode,  it  is  said,  by 
Alexander  tlie  Great.  From  thia  promontory  the 
coast  proceeds  in  a straight  and  almost  southerly 
direction  to  Ptolenuus  or  Acco  (Acre),  a distance  of 
between  20  and  30  miles.  About  midway  lay 
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Ecdippa,  now  Ztb,  the  Achzih  of  Scripttiro  (Josh, 
xix.  29).  regarded  by  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  Judaea.  Ptolemais  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Belus  (JVaamaw), 
bat  at  a little  distance  from  it  To  the  SE.  a fertile 
plain  stretches  itself  out  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
From  Ptclemais  the  coast  forms  a deep  bay,  about 
8 mi  lee  across,  the  farther  extremity  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Carmel.  It  is  now 
called  the  bay  or  gulf  of  K Haifa.  The  bold  and 
lofty  headland  of  Carmel  is  only  a continuation  or 
spar  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a range  of 
no  great  height,  from  1200  to  1500  feet,  which 
runs  for  18  miles  in  a direction  from  SE.  to  NW.f 
gradually  sinking  as  it  approaches  the  coast.  A 
convent  near  the  cape  or  promontory  is  about  582 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  its  NE.  Bide  flows  tbo 
Kishon  of  Scripture,  which,  when  not  swollen  by 
rains,  is  a small  stream  finding  its  way  through  the 
sand  into  the  sea.  Towards  the  bay  the  sides  of 
Carmel  are  steep  and  rugged,  but  on  the  south  they 
slope  gently  and  are  more  fertile.  Carmel  was 
celebrated  in  Hebrew  song  for  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility ; and  though  its  orcliards  and  vineyards  no 
longer  exist,  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  still  marked 
by  the  profusion  of  its  shrubs  and  the  luxuriance  of 
its  wild-flowers.  From  the  promontory  of  Carmel 
the  coast  gradually  sinks,  and  at  its  lowest  point 
stands  Dora,  a town  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Phoenician  purple.  Beyond 
this  point  we  shall  not  pursue  the  description  of  the 
coast ; for  although  between  Dora  and  Egypt  some 
towns  are  found  which  wero  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians, yet  in  their  geographical  distribution  they 
belong  more  properly  to  Palestine. 

That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washed 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
rb  ♦ou'i’itior  rt\ayot  (Agathem.  ii.  14),  or  2<8oWij 
&*A curoa  (Dion.  Per.  v.  117),  and  by  the  Latins 
Mure  Phoenicium.  (Plin.  v.  13,  ix.  12,  Ac.)  Its 
southern  portion,  as  far  as  Sidon,  is  affected  by  tlte 
currents  which  carry  the  alluvial  soil  brought  down 
by  the  Nile  to  the  eastward  ; so  that  towns  which 
were  once  maritime  are  now  become  inland,  and  the 
famous  harbours  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  nearly  choked 
with  sand. 

The  climate  of  Phoenicia  is  tempered  by  the 
vicinity  of  Lebanon,  which  is  capped  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  retains  it 
in  its  ravines  even  during  the  heats  of  summer. 
(Tac.  Hitt.  v.  6.)  Hence  the  temperature  is  much 
lower  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude. 
At  Beirout,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  Phoenicia, 
the  usual  summer  heat  is  about  90°  Fahrenheit, 
whilst  the  winter  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than 
50°.  In  the  mountains,  however,  the  winter  is 
severe,  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  take  place.  The 
rainy  season  commences  towards  the  end  of  October, 
or  beginning  of  November,  from  which  time  till 
March  there  are  considerable  falls  of  rain  or  snow. 
From  May  till  October  rain  is  very  unusual. 

As  Phoenicia,  though  small  in  extent,  is,  from  its 
configuration  and  natural  features,  subject  to  a great 
variety  of  climate,  so  its  vegetable  productions  are 
necessarily  very  various.  The  sides  of  Lebanon  are 
clothed  with  pines,  firs,  and  cypress,  besides  its  far- 
famed  cedars.  The  lowlands  produce  com  of  all 
aorta,  peaches,  pomegranates,  grapes,  oranges,  citrons, 
figs,  dates,  nnd  other  fruits.  It  also  yields  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  silk.  The  whole  country  is 
■abject  to  earthquakes,  tl»e  effect  of  volcanic  agency ; 
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from  which  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the 
currents  already  mentioned,  both  Tyre  and  Sidor 
have  suffered  changes  which  render  them  no  longer 
to  be  recognised  from  ancient  descriptions.  In  sotno 
places  the  coast  has  been  depressed  by  earthquakes, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lycus  are  traces  of 
submerged  quarries.  (Bertou,  Tupoffr.  de  Tyr.  p. 
54.)  In  like  manner,  the  lake  Cendevia,  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  in  which  Pliny  (v.  17)  describes  the 
river  Belns  as  rising,  has  now  disappeared ; though 
Shaw  ( Trav . it  33)  mentions  some  pools  near  its 
source.  The  geological  structure  of  Phoenicia  is 
recent,  and  consists  of  chalk  and  sandstone,  the 
higher  mountains  being  formed  of  the  Jura  lime- 
stone. The  only  metal  found  is  iron,  which  occurs 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hills  above  Beirvut. 
In  the  sandstone  of  the  same  district,  bituminous 
wood  and  brown  coal  are  fonnd,  but  in  &mall 
quantities  and  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

III.  Ethnological  Relations  of  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  Phoenicians  were  called  by  tho  Greeks 
♦oivutfs  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  84;  Herod,  i.  1;  Thucyd 

i.  8,  Ac.),  nnd  by  the  Romans  Phnenices  (Cic.  N.  I). 

ii.  41  ; Mela,  i.  12 ; Plin.  v.  13,  Ac.).  They  were 
a branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or  Aramaean  race. 
Tho  Scriptures  give  no  intimation  that  they  wero 
not  indigenous;  and  when  the  Hebrews  settled  in 
Canaan,  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  already  flourishing 
cities.  (Josh,  xix.  28,  29.)  By  classing,  however, 
the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  ( Genesis , x.  15),  the  Scriptures  imply 
an  immigration.  The  reason  of  this  classification, 
was  probably  their  colour,  the  darkness  of  their  com- 
plexion indicating  a southern  origin ; yet  their 
language,  a safer  criterion,  marks  them,  os  we  have 
said,  for  a Semitic  race.  This,  though  not  strictly 
identical  with  tho  Hebrew,  was  the  nearest  allied  tc 
it  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues.  St  Jerome  ( Comm,  m 
Jer.  xxv.  21)  and  St  Augustine  ( Tract.  15  in 
Evany.  Joan.)  testify  that  the  Punic  language 
resembled  the  Hebrew.  The  same  aflinity  is  ob- 
servable in  Punic  words  preserved  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  ; as  in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus, 
especially  since  the  improvement  of  the  text  by  the 
collation  of  Mai.  The  similarity  is  also  evinced  by 
bilingual  inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens,  where 
many  Phoenicians  were  settled,  as  will  be  related  in 
the  sequel.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable proofs  is  the  inscription  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian tablet  discovered  nt  Marseilles  in  1845,  of 
which  74  words,  out  of  94,  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Profane  writers  describe  the  Phoenicians  as  im- 
migrants from  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thai  Herodotus  (i.  1,  viL  89)  asserts  that  they 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Erythraean  sea;  an  appella- 
tion which,  in  his  language,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  ancient  writers,  embraces  not  only  the  present 
Red  Sea,  bot  also  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  (xri.  p.  766),  who  adds  that  there  were  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  two  Islands,  Tyrua  and  Arad  us, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  bad  temples  resembling 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  who  claimed  the  like- 
named  islands  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
their  colonies.  Heeren  (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  56, 
Eng.  trans.),  who  admits  that  I raced  of  Phoenician 
workmanship  and  buildings  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  these  islands,  reverses  the  parentage,  and 
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mokes  them  to  be  colonies  of  their  more  celebrated 
namesakes,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Strata, 
ruid  without  producing  any  counter  authority.  The 
Isle  of  Tylua  or  Tyrus  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vi.  89).  The  Account  given  by  Justin  is  in 
harmony  with  three  authorities  (xviii.  3).  He  de- 
scribes the  Tyrians  as  having  tarn  disturbed  in  their 
uative  seats  by  an  earthquake,  and  as  migrating 
thence,  first  to  wiial  he  calls  the  “Assyrian  lake," 
and  subsequently  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A recent  writer  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia , p.  47)  takes 
this  Assyrian  lake  to  have  been  Genneaaret  or  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  there  was  no  other  collection  of  waters 
in  S.  Assyria  to  which  the  term  could  be  applied. 
This  would  have  funned  a natural  resting-place  in 
the  journey  of  tlie  emigrants.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  oooceated,  that  tire  account  of  these  writers  has 
been  rejected  by  several  very  eminent  authors,  as 
Bocliart,  Hengstenberg,  Iieercn,  Niebuhr,  and  others, 
and  more  recently  by  Movers,  a writer  who  has  paid 
great  attention  to  Phoenician  history,  and  who  has 
discussed  this  question  at  considerable  length.  (Z>i<* 
Phonkirr,  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  23 — 62.)  His  prin- 
cipal arguments  are,  that  the  Phoenician  traditions, 
which  go  back  to  the  primitive  chaos,  represent  even 
the  g«tds,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  of 
life,  as  indigenous  ; tliat  the  Scriptures,  whose 
testimony  is  preferable,  both  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  because  it  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  people  themselves,  make  no  mention  of  any 
sucli  immigration,  though  at  that  time  its  memory 
could  not  have  been  obliterated  had  it  really 
occurred,  and  though  it  would  have  served  the 
purpose  of  the  Jews  to  represent  the  Canaanitcs  as 
intruders;  and  that  the  name  of  the  people,  being 
derived  from  the  character  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
appellations  of  different  tribes,  such  as  the  Gibli  at 
Bvblus,  the  Sidonians  at  Sidon,  &c.,  mark  them  aa 
indigenous.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Phoenician  traditions  rest  on  the  equivocal  authority 
of  the  pretended  Snnconiatho,  and  come  to  us  in  so 
questionable  a shape  that  they  may  evidently  he 
made  to  serve  any  purpose.  Thus  Movers  himself 
quotes  a passage  fnun  Snnconiatho  (vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
28),  to  the  effect  that  the  Tyrians  iu vented  ship- 
building, because  it  directly  contradicts  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a sea-faring 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ; although 
lie  had  previously  cited  the  same  passage  (vol.  i.  p. 
143)  in  proof  of  the  Euhemerism  of  Philo- San co- 
ma! ho,  who,  it  ia  there  said,  attributed  the  invention 
of  navigation  to  the  Cabiri  merely  because  the  Phoe- 
nician mariners  considered  themselves  as  sailing 
under  the  protection  of  their  deities.  Can  such 
testimony  ta  compared  with  tliat  of  the  “loyal- 
hearted  and  truthful  Herodotus,"  as  Movers  cha- 
racterises him  (vol.  i.  pt,  H.  p.  134),  wta,  ta  it 
observed,  also  founds  his  account  on  the  tra*Utiom  of 
tta  Phoenicians  (it  airrol  \iyovtti,  vii.  89),  and 
who  could  have  had  no  passible  interest  in  misrepre- 
senting them?  Nor  could  the  natural  vanity  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  found  any  gratification  in  mislead- 
ing him  on  this  point,  since  the  tradition  lessened, 
rather  than  enhanced,  the  splendour  of  their  origin. 
The  testimony  of  tta  Scriptures  on  the  subject  is 
merely  negative  ; nor,  were  it  otherwise,  could  they 
be  taken  as  a certain  guide  in  ethnological  inquiries. 
They  were  not  written  with  that  view,  and  we  have 
already  adverted  to  a discrepancy  in  their  treatment 
of  this  subject.  The  question,  however,  is  too  long 
to  bo  fully  discussed  in  this  place.  We  hare  merely 
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adverted  to  some  of  the  principal  heads,  and  they 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further  are  referred 
to  the  passage  in  Mover's  work  already  indicated, 
and  to  Mr.  Kenrick '*  Phoenicia  (chap.  iiL). 

IV.  History. 

Ottr  knowledge  of  Phoenician  history  is  only 
fragmentary.  Its  native  records,  both  literary  and 
monumental,  have  almost  utterly  perished  ; and  we 
are  thus  reduced  to  gather  from  scattered  notices  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  and  sometimes  to  supply  by  inference,  the 
annals  of  a country  which  stands  the  second  in  point 
of  antiquity,  which  for  some  thousands  of  years 
played  a considerable  part  in  the  world,  and  to  which 
Europe  owes  the  germs  of  her  civilisation. 

If  we  accept  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  the 
Phoenicians  must  liave  appeared  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  least  twenty -seven  or  twenty - 
eight  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  Hercules,  respecting  which 
the  Egyptian  chronology  differed  very  widely  from 
the  Greek,  that  conscientious  historian  resolved  to 
inquire  for  himself,  and  accordingly  soiled  to  Tyre, 
where  he  had  heard  that  there  wag  a famous  temple 
of  Hercules.  It  was,  therefore,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a chronological  point  tliat  he  was 
at  the  trouble  of  making  this  voyage,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  inform- 
ation which  he  received  from  the  priests  without 
some  examination.  From  these  he  learned  tliat  the 
temple  bad  existed  2300  years,  and  that  it  was 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Tyre  (ii.  43,  44). 
Now,  as  Herodotiu  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  before  our  aera,  it  follows 
tliat  Tyro  most  liave  been  founded  about  2750 
ream  ».  c.  The  high  antiquity  of  this  date  is 
undoubtedly  startling,  and  on  tliat  account  bus 
been  rejected  by  several  critics  and  historians.  Yet 
it  does  not  api*ar  why  it  should  he  regarded  as 
altogether  improbable.  The  chronology  of  the  Jews 
ia  carried  hack  more  than  2000  years  i».  c. ; vet  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  uniformly  intimate  the  mutli 
higher,  and  indeed  immemorable,  antiquity  of  the 
Canaanites.  Again,  if  we  look  at  Egypt,  this  sera 
would  fall  under  the  1 1th  dynasty  of  its  kings* 
(2750 — 2631  B.C.),  who  had  had  an  histori  al  ex- 
istence, and  to  whom  many  conquesta  are  attributed 
before  litis  period.  This  dynasty  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  Hv  leans,  who  were  probably  Caneanitea, 
ami  are  described  by  Manetho  as  skilled  in  tbe  art 
of  war,  and  of  fortifying  camps  And  cities.  (Sync, 
pp.  113,  114  ; SchoL  in  Platon.  Tin.  vol  vii.  p. 
288,  ed.  Tauchn.) 

If  Sidon  was  older  than  Tyre,  and  its  motlicr- 
city,  as  it  claimed  to  ta,  this  would  add  souse 
difficulty  to  the  question,  by  carrying  back  lb * chro- 
nology to  a still  higher  period.  But  even  t iis  ob- 
jection cannot  be  regarded  os  fatal  to  the  date  as- 
signed to  Tyre.  Cities  at  so  short  a distance  might 
easily  liave  been  planted  by  one  another  w thin  a 
very  brief  space  at  time  from  their  origin;  md  the 
contest  between  them  in  ancient  times  for  jriority, 
not  only  shows  tliat  the  questiou  was  a te  y am- 
biguous one,  bat  also  leads  to  tta  inference  that  the 
difference  in  their  dates  could  not  have  ta*  -n  very 
great  The  weight  of  ancient  evidence  on  either 
sale  of  the  question  is  pretty  nearly  balance  1.  On 


* This  is  tta  date  assigned  by  Movers ; but 
Some  authorities  it  is  {dated  later. 
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on*  side  it  is  alleged  that  Sidon  is  styled  in  Scripture 
the  eldest  born  of  Canaan  (<7e».  xlix.  13).  whilst 
Tyre  is  not  mentioned  till  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
by  the  Israelites.  (JosA.xix.29.)  But  in  the  former 
passage  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  person 
with  the  city  ; and  the  second  argument  is  at  best 
only  negative.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  name  of 
Tyre  does  not  once  occur  in  Homer,  though  the 
Sidonians  are  frequently  mentioned;  and  in  one  pas* 
•age  {OcL  xiii.  285)  Sidonia  is  used  as  the  general 
name  of  Phoenicia.  This,  however,  only  shows  that, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  Sidonia  was  the  leading  city, 
and  does  not  prove  that  it  was  founded  before  Tyre. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  silence  of 
Scripture.  That  Tyre  was  in  existence,  and  must 
have  been  a flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is 
unquestionable ; since,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
she  founded  the  colony  of  Gadeira,  or  Cadiz,  not 
long  after  the  Trojan  War ; and  many  years  of 
commercial  prosperity  must  have  elapsed  before 
she  could  have  planted  so  distant  a possession. 
Poets,  who  are  not  bound  to  historical  accuracy,  will 
often  use  one  name  in  preference  to  another  merely 
because  it  is  more  sonorous,  or  for  some  similar 
reason;  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7561,  in  commenting 
upon  this  very  circumstance  of  Homer's  silence, 
observes  that  it  was  only  the  poets  who  glorified 
Ski  on,  whilst  the  Phoenician  colonists,  both  in  Africa 
and  Spain,  gave  the  preference  to  Tyre.  This  pas- 
sage 1ms  been  cited  in  proof  of  Strabo's  own  decision 
in  favour  of  Sidon ; but,  from  the  ambiguous  word- 
ing of  it,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded.  Movers 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  118)  even  construes  it  in  favour  of 
Tyre;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opposite 
view  is  rather  strengthened  by  another  passage 
(i.  p.  40)  in  which  Strabo  calls  Sidon  the  metropolis 
of  the  Phoenicians  (rjjK  prjrp69o\iv  aino/p).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
nuwt  ancient  Phoenician  traditions  relate  to  Tyre, 
and  not  to  Sidon  ; that  Tyre  is  called  paripa  *o«- 
v'ikvv  by  Meleager  the  epigrammatist  {A nth.  Grace. 
vii.  428.  13),  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo ; 
tint  an  inscription  to  the  same  effect  is  found  on  a 
coin  of  Antiochus  IV.,  u.  c.  175—164  (Gesen. 
Mon.  Phoen.  i.  262) ; and  that  the  later  Roman 
and  Greek  writers  seem  unanimously  to  have  re- 
garded the  claim  of  Tyre  to  superior  antiquity  as 
preferable.  Thus  the  emperor  Hadrian  settled  the 
ancient  dispute  in  favour  of  that  city  (Suidaa,  #.  v. 
riauAoj  Tvpios),  and  other  testimonies  will  be  found 
in  Oroeius  (iii.  16),  Ulpian  ( Dig.  tit.  xxv.),  and 
Kunapius  (r.  Porphyr.  p.  7,  ed.  Wjtt.)  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  if  the  Phoenicians  came  from 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  name  of  Tyre  shows  that  it 
mast  have  been  one  of  their  earliest  settlements  on 
the  Mediterranean.  This  dispute,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Byblua  and  Berytus 
also  claimed  to  be  regarded  us  the  oldest  of  the 
Phoenician  cities. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  latest  of  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Syria, 
which  was,  perhaps,  Hamath  or  Epiphania  on  the 
Orontes,  preceded  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
Jews,  which  event  is  usually  placed  in  the  year 
1450  B.  C.  The  expedition  of  Joshua  into  Canaan 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Phoenicians.  In  order  to  oppose  his  progress, 
the  king  of  Hazor  organised  a confederacy  of  the 
Canaan i to  states.  {Josh.  ii.  10.)  But  the  allies 
were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter.  Hazor  was 
taken  and  destroyed,  and  tho  territory  of  the  cw- 

VOU  II. 
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federate  kings,  with  the  exception  of  a few  fortresses, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Israelites.  The  defeated 
host  was  pursued  as  far  as  Sidon  ; but  neither  that 
nor  any  other  town  of  Phoenicia,  properly  so  called, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  nor  on  tho  wholo 
does  the  expedition  of  Joshua  seem  to  have  had 
much  efTect  on  its  political  condition.  Yet  there 
was  a constant  succession  of  hostilities  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  some  of  the  Jewish  tribes  ; and  in 
the  book  of  Judges  (x.  12)  we  find  the  Sidonians 
mentioned  among  the  oppressors  of  Israel. 

Sidon,  then,  must  have  early  risen  to  be  a power- 
ful kingdom,  as  may  indeed  be  also  inferred  from 
the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  frequently  alluded  to.  Yet  a year  before 
the  capture  of  Troy,  the  Sidonians  were  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Ascalon,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge— or  at  all  events  a great  proportion  of  them 
— at  Tyre.  (Justin,  xviii.  3.)  We  are  ignorant 
how  this  conquest  was  effected.  The  name  of 
Ascalon  probably  represents  the  whole  pentapolis  of 
1’bilistia;  and  we  know  that  shortly  after  this  event 
the  Philistines  were  powerful  enough  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a tribatary, 
and  to  retain  it  as  snch  till  tho  time  of  David. 
Justin,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  speaks  of  Tyre  as 
founded  by  the  Sidonians  (condiderunt)  on  this  oc- 
casion. This  expression,  however,  by  no  means 
implies  & first  foundation,  since  in  the  next  chapter 
he  again  uses  the  same  word  to  denote  tlie  restora- 
tion of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has  been 
already  said,  as  will  appear  at  greater  length  in  tho 
account  of  the  Phoenician  colonies,  that  Tyre  must 
have  been  a city  of  considerable  importance  before 
this  period.  The  account  of  Justin  is  corroborated 
by  Josephus,  who,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  same 
event,  places  the  foundation  of  Tyre  240  years  before 
that  of  Solomon's  temple  {Ant.  viii.  3.)  If  Justin 
followed  the  computation  of  the  Parian  marble,  the 
fall  of  Troy  took  place  in  the  year  1209  b.  c.;  and 
if  the  disputed  date  of  Solomon's  temple  be  fixed  at 
969  B.  c.,  tho  aera  adopted  by  Movers  {Phon.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  149),  then  969  + 240=1209.  Josephus, 
in  the  passage  cited,  uses  the  word  ofmpnr,  u a 
dwelling  in,”  and  could  no  more  have  .meant  the 
original  foundation  of  Tyre  than  Justin,  since  that 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  exists 
enco  two  centuries  and  a half  before  tho  building  of 
the  temple. 

From  the  period  of  the  Sidonian  migration,  Tyre 
must  be  regarded  as  the  bead  of  the  Phoenician 
nation.  Daring  the  headship  of  Sidon,  the  history 
of  Phoenicia  is  mythical.  Phoenix,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Cadmus  and  Kuropa,  is  a 
mere  personification  of  the  country;  Belus,  the  first 
king,  is  the  god  Baa);  and  Agenor,  the  reputed 
founder  both  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  nothing  but  a 
Greek  epithet,  perhaps  of  Hercules.  The  history  of* 
Tyre  also,  before  the  age  of  Solomon,  is  unconnected. 
Solomon's  relations  with  Hinun,  king  of  Tyre,  led 
Josephus  to  search  the  Tyrian  histories  of  l>ius  and 
Menander.  Hiram  succeeded  Abibal;  and  from 
this  time  to  the  foundation  of  Carthage  there  is  a 
regular  succession  of  dates  and  reigns. 

Tyre  was  in  fact  a double  city,  the  original  town 
being  on  the  continent,  and  the  new  one  on  an  island 
about  half  a mile  from  the  shore.  When  the  latter 
was  founded,  the  original  city  obtained  the  name  of 
Palae-Tyrua,  or  Old  Tyre.  The  island,  however, 
was  probably  used  as  a naval  station  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  and  as  a place  consecrated  to  the 
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worship  of  tlio  national  deities  Astarte,  Bel  us,  and 
particularly  Melcarth,  or  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  indeed,  the  oldest  templo  of  Her- 
cules was  in  Palae-Tyma  (xi.  10;  comp.  Curt.  iv. 
2);  but  this  assertion  may  hare  been  made  by  the 
Tyrians  in  order  to  evade  the  request  of  Alexander, 
who  wished  to  gain  an  entrance  into  their  island 
city  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  that  deity. 

Hiram  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Tyre  a little 
before  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  (b.  c.  969). 
He  added  to  and  improved  the  new  city,  and  by 
means  of  substructions  even  gained  space  enough  to 
build  a Urge  square  or  place,  the  eurychoru*.  He 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  king  David,  which 
were  confirmed  by  commerce  and  by  intermarriages. 
Hiram  furnished  the  Jewish  monarch  with  cedar- 
wood  and  workmen  to  construct  his  palace,  as  well 
as  materials  for  his  proposed  temple,  the  building  of 
which,  however,  was  reserved  for  his  son.  The 
Phoenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  the  corn 
and  oil  of  Judah.  Under  the  reign  of  Solomon  this 
intercourse  was  cemented  by  a formal  treaty  of  com- 
merce, by  which  that  monarch  engaged  to  furnish 
yearly  20,000  cor*  of  wheat*,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  oil,  for  the  use  of  Hiram’s  household,  while  Hiram, 
in  return,  supplied  Solomon  with  workmen  to  cut 
nod  prepare  the  wood  for  his  temple,  and  others 
skilful  in  working  metal  and  stone,  in  engraving, 
dyeing,  and  manufacturing  fine  linen.  Solomon 
also  ceded  to  Tyre  a district  in  Galilee  conUining 
twenty  towns.  (1  King*,  ix.  13;  Joseph.  Ant.  viii. 
ft.)  In  these  transactions  we  perceive  the  relations 
of  a commercial  and  an  agricultural  people;  but 
Hiram  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  Solomon  in  his 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprises, and  his  searches 
after  the  gold  of  Ophir,  when  his  victories  over  the 
Edomites  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  Aelan- 
itic,  or  eastern,  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  pilots  and 
mariners  for  these  voyages  were  furnished  by  Hiram. 
Except,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Israelites, 
wo  know  little  concerning  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
He  appears  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
Citium  in  Cyprus,  probably  a revolted  colony  of  the 
Phoenicians,  and  to  have  established  a festival  in 
honour  of  Melcarth,  or  Hercules.  (Joseph.  I c.)  By 
his  great  works  at  Tyre  he  entailed  an  enormous 
expense  upon  the  people;  and  his  splendid  reign, 
which  lasted  thirty-four  years,  was  followed  at  no 
great  interval  by  political  troubles.  His  dynasty  was 
continued  for  seven  years  in  the  person  of  his  sou  Bale- 
azar,  or  Baleastartus,  and  nine  years  in  that  of  his 
grandson  Abdastartus.  The  latter  was  put  to  death 
hy  the  four  sons  of  his  nurse,  the  eldest  of  whom 
usurped  the  supreme  power  for  a space  of  twelve 
years.  This  revolution  is  connected  by  Movers 
(ii.  pt,  i.  p.  342)  with  the  account  of  the  servile 
insurrection  at  Tyre  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  3),  who, 
however,  with  his  usual  neglect  of  chronology,  has 
placed  it  a great  deal  too  late.  This  interregnum, 
which,  acc<wding  to  the  account  adopted,  was  a 
complete  reign  of  terror,  was  terminated  by  a counter- 
revolution. The  usurper,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, either  died  or  was  deposed,  and  the  line  of 
Hiram  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Astartus, — the 
Strato  of  Justin, — a son  of  Baleastartus.  This 
prince  reignod  twelve  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Astarymns,or  Asery  mus , who  ruled  nine  years. 
The  latter  was  murdered  by  another  brother,  Phales, 
who  after  reigning  a few  months  was  in  turn  a&sas- 
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sinAted  by  Ithola.nl,  a priest  of  Astarte.  Ithobaa!  is 
the  Ethbaal  of  Scripture,  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife 
of  Ahab,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  in  the  kingdom  of  her  hushami. 
(1  King*,  xvi.  31.)  In  the  reign  of  Itohbaal  Phoe- 
nicia was  visited  with  a remarkable  drought,  which 
also  prevailed  in  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  13.  § 2;  1 King*,  c.  xrii.  7.)  We  know 
nothing  further  of  Ithobaal’s  reign,  except  that  he 
founded  Botrys,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Sidon,  and  Auxa 
in  Numidia.  (Joseph,  viii.  7,  1 3.  § 2.)  He  reigned 
thirty-two  years,  and  was  the  founder  of  a new  dy- 
nasty. Badezor,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
after  a reign  of  six  years  was  followed  by  Matteu,  or 
Motto,  who  ruled  for  thirty-two  years.  The  reign  of 
his  successor,  Pygmalion,  brings  us  into  contact  with 
classical  history  and  tradition,  through  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage  by  his  sister  Elisa,  or  Dido,  which 
took  place  not  long  after  his  accession.  Probably, 
however,  this  was  only  a second  foundation,  as  in  tho 
case  of  Tyre  itself.  The  whole  story,  which  indicates 
a struggle  between  an  aristocrat ical  and  sacerdotal 
party  and  the  monarchical  power,  has  been  obeenred 
by  mythical  traditions  and  the  embellishments  of 
poets;  but  it  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy, a r.  Dido. 

Pygmalion  occupied  the  throne  forty-seven  years, 
and  after  his  reign  there  is  a gap  in  the  history  uf 
Tyre.  When  we  can  next  trace  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  find  them  at  war  with  Israel.  Tho 
prophet  Joel,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  b.  c.,  bitterly  complains  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  coasts 
of  J udaea,  and  his  complaints  are  repeated  by  Ainos, 
a contemporary  prophet.  This  was  the  chief  period 
of  the  maritime  ascendency  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
their  main  offence  seems  to  have  been  the  carrjing 
off  of  youths  and  maidens  and  selling  them  into 
slavery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  we 
find  Isaiah  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Tyre. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Assyrians  began 
to  grasp  at  the  countries  towards  the  west,  and  to 
seek  an  establishment  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ; a policy  which  was  continued  by  the 
succeeding  empires  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  and 
Persians.  The  expedition  of  Shalmaneser,  who, 
alter  reducing  tho  kingdom  of  Israel,  turned  his 
arms  against  Phoenicia,  is  recorded  by  Josephus 
from  the  history  of  Menander.  (Ant.  ix.  14.) 
After  overrunning  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  he  retired 
without  attempting  any  permanent  conquest.  He 
seems  to  have  been  assisted  by  several  Phoenician 
cities,  as  Sidon,  Ace,  and  even  Palae-Tyrus,  which 
were  oppressed  by  the  domination  of  Elulaeus,  king 
of  Tyre.  These  cities  furnished  him  with  sixty 
ships  for  a second  attempt  upon  Tyre ; but  this 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Tyrians  with  only  twenty 
vessels.  Shalmaneser  blockaded  them  on  the  land 
side  for  a space  of  five  years,  and  prevented  them 
from  having  any  fresh  water  except  what  they  could 
preserve  in  tanks.  How  this  blockade  ended  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  fruitless. 
We  have  no  further  accounts  of  Elulaeus,  except 
that  he  had  reduced  to  obedience  the  revolted  town 
of  Citium  in  Cyprus  previously  to  this  invasion. 
After  his  reign  another  long  gap  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  Phoenicia,  or  rather  of  Tyre,  its  head.  This 
silence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  enjoying 
tho  blessings  of  peace,  and  consequently  increasing 
in  prosperity.  The  Phoenician  alliance  was  courted 
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by  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  and  an  extensive  com- 
merce appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  port 
of  Nancratis.  The  next  wars  in  which  we  find  the 
Phoenicians  engaged  were  with  the  Babylonians ; 
though  the  account  of  Berosns,  that  Nabopalassar, 
who  reigned  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
it.  c.,  held  Phoenicia  in  subjection,  and  that  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  it  when  in  a state  of  revolt, 
most  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  At  all  events,  hotv- 
ever,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Chaldeans  at  this  period ; since  we  find  it  related 
that  Aprics,  king  of  Egypt,  when  at  war  with  that 
nation,  conquered  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  (Herod, 
ii.  161  ; Diod.  i.  68.)  When  Nebuchadnezzar  as- 
cended the  throne,  we  find  that,  after  quelling  a 
revolt  of  the  Jews  and  reducing  Jerusalem  (b.  c. 
587),  he  marched  into  Phoenicia,  took  Sidon  appa- 
rently by  assault,  with  dreadful  carnage,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Tyre.  ( Ezekiel,  xxvi.)  For  an 
account  of  this  siege,  one  of  the  moat  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  we  are  again  indebted  to  Josephus 
(x.  11),  who  extracted  it  from  Tyrian  annals.  It 
is  said  to  have  lasted  thirteen  years.  Another 
Ithofaaal  was  at  this  time  king  of  Tyre.  The  de- 
scription of  the  siege  by  Ezekiel  would  seem  to 
apply  to  Palae-Tyrus,  though  it  is  probable  that 
insular  Tyre  was  also  attempted.  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  iii.  p.  355,  note.)  The  result  of  the  siege  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Berosus,  indeed,  affirms  (op. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i.  20)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  sub- 
dued all  Syria  and  Phoenicia ; but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  assanlt  upon  Tyre,  and  the  words  of 
Ezekiel  (xxix.  17)  seem  to  imply  that  the  siege 
was  unsuccessful.  The  same  dynasty  continued  to 
reign.  Ithobaal  was  succeeded  by  Baal ; and  the 
subsequent  changes  in  the  government  indicate  in- 
ternal revolution,  but  not  subjection  to  a foreign 
power.  The  kings  were  superseded  by  judges  or 
suffetes,  and  after  a few  years  the  royal  line  ap- 
pears to  have  been  restored ; but  whether  by  the 
sjrmtaueous  act  of  the  Tyrians,  or  by  compulsion  of 
the  Babylonians,  is  a disputed  point. 

Ezekiel’s  description  of  Tyre  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Babylonian  war  exhibits  it  as  the  head  of  the 
Phoenician  states.  Sidon  and  Arados  are  repre- 
sented as  furnishing  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  the 
artisans  of  Byblos  as  working  in  its  dockyards. 
{Euk.  xxvii.  8, 9, 1 1.)  But  that  war  was  a severe 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  Tyrians,  which  now  began  to 
decline.  Cyprus  was  wrested  from  them  by  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  though  a branch  of  the  regal  family 
of  Tyre  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereignty  of 
Salamis  for  some  generations.  (Herod,  v.  104; 
laocr.  Evag.  p.  79.  1,  2,  28.)  Merbalus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Eiramus,  or  Hiram,  during 
whose  reign  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon  (538  B.  C.). 
When  the  latter  monarch  permitted  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  we  find  Tyre  and  Sidon  again 
assisting  in  the  work  ( Ezra , iii.  7),  a proof  thut 
their  commerce  was  still  in  a flourishing  state. 
Xenophon  ( Cyropoed.  i.  1.  § 8)  represents  Cyrus  as 
ruling  over  Phoenicia  as  well  as  Cyprus  and  Egypt; 
and  though  this  is  not  confirmed  by  any  collateral 
proof,  they  must  at  all  events  have  very  soon  sub- 
mitted to  his  son  Cambyses.  (Henri.  iii.  19.) 
The  relations  with  Persia  seem,  however,  to  hare 
l»een  those  of  a voluntary  alliance  rather  than  of  a 
forced  subjection  ; since,  though  the  Phoenicians 
assisted  Cambyses  against  the  Egyptians,  they  re- 
fused to  serve  against  their  colonists  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Their  fleet  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
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Persians,  and  enabled  Darius  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Thucyd. 
L 16 ; Plat.  Mcnex.  c.  9.)  Phoenicia,  with  Palestine 
and  Cyprus,  formed  the  fifth  of  the  twenty  nomes 
into  which  the  empire  of  Darius  was  divided.  (Herod, 
iii.  91.)  These  nomes  were,  in  fact,  satrapies  ; but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  interfered  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
were  established ; at  all  events  native  princes  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  Phoenicia.  Although  Sidon  be- 
came a royal  Persian  residence,  it  still  had  its  native 
king,  and  so  also  had  Tyre.  (Herod,  viii.  67.) 
When  Darius  was  meditating  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  Sidon  supplied  two  triremes  and  a storeslup 
to  enable  Democodes  to  explore  the  coasts.  (Ib. 
iii.  136.)  Subsequently  the  Phoenicians  provided 
the  Persians  with  a fleet  wherewith  to  reduce  not 
only  the  revolted  Ionian  cities,  but  even  their  own 
former  colony  of  Cyprus.  In  the  last  of  these  en- 
terprises they  were  defeated  by  the  Ionian  fleet 
(Ib.  v.  108,  112);  but  they  were  the  chief  means  of 
reducing  the  island  of  Miletus  (Ib.  vi.  6),  by  the 
defeat  which  they  inflicted  on  the  lonians  off  Lade. 
(Ib.  c.  14.)  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
islands,  the  Phoenician  fleet  proceeded  to  the  Thra- 
cian Chersonese,  where  they  captured  Metiochus, 
the  son  of  Miltiades  (Ib.  c.  41),  and  subsequently 
appear  to  have  scoured  the  Aegean  and  to  have 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Boeotia.  (Ib.  c.  118.)  They 
assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  along  with  the  Egyptians  constructed  the  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  Hellespont.  (Ib.  vii.  34.)  They 
helped  to  make  the  canal  over  the  isthmus  of  Mount 
Athos,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  engineering 
works,  they  displayed  a skill  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  nations  employed.  (Ib.  c.  23.)  In 
the  naval  review  of  Xerxes  in  the  Hellespont  they 
carried  off  the  prize  from  all  competitors  by  the 
excellence  of  their  ships  and  the  skill  of  their  mari- 
ners ; whilst  among  the  Phoenicians  themselves  the 
Sidonians  were  far  the  most  distinguished  (Ib.  cc. 
44,  96),  and  it  was  in  a vessel  belonging  to  the 
latter  people  that  Xerxes  embarked  to  conduct  the 
review,  (lb.  c.  100.)  The  Phoenician  ships  com- 
posed nearly  half  of  the  fleet  which  Xerxes  had  col- 
lected ; yet  at  the  battle  of  Artemisinin  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  played  so  distinguished  a port  as  the 
Egyptians,  (lb.  viii.  17.)  When  routed  by  the 
Athenians  at  Salamis  they  complained  to  Xerxes, 
who  sat  overlooking  the  battle  on  his  silver-footed 
throne,  that  their  ships  had  been  treacherously 
sunk  by  the  lonians.  Just  at  this  instant,  however, 
extraordinary  skill  and  valour  were  displayed  by  a 
Samothracian  vessel,  and  the  Great  King,  charging 
the  Phoenicians  with  having  falsely  accused  the 
lonians  in  order  to  screen  their  own  cowardice  and 
ill-conduct,  caused  many  of  them  to  be  beheaded, 
(lb.  c.  90.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (b.  c. 
466),  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  on  which  occasion  100 
of  their  vessels  were  captured  (Diod.  xi.  62),  or 
according  to  Thucydides  (i.  100)  200,  who,  how- 
ever, is  probably  alluding  to  the  whole  number  of 
their  fleet.  Subsequently  the  Athenians  obtained 
such  naval  superiority  that  we  find  them  carrying 
on  maritimo  operations  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
itself ; though  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Egypt  fifty  of  their  triremes  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Phoenicians.  (Thucyd.  i.  109.) 
i This  disgrace  was  wiped  out  by  the  Athenians 
| under  Anaxicrates  in  a great  victory  gained  over 
K u 2 
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Ilie  Phoenician*  off  Salnmis  in  Cyprus,  B.  c.  449, 
when  100  of  their  ships  were  taken,  many  sank, 
and  the  remnant  pursued  to  their  own  harbours, 
(lb.  c.  112.)  A cessation  of  hostilities  now  ensued 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  Phoenician 
navy  continued  to  be  employed  by  the  latter,  but 
was  no  lunger  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Athe- 
nians. In  b.c.  411  the  Phoenicians  prepared  a 
fleet  of  147  vessels,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against 
Athens  ; but  after  advancing  as  tar  as  Aspcndua  in 
Painphylia  it  was  suddenly  recalled,  either  becauso 
the  demonstration  was  a mere  ruse  on  the  part  of 
Tiasapheraes,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged 
to  defend  their  own  coast,  now  threatened  by  the 
Egyptians.  (ThucytL  viii.  87,  108 ; Diod.  xiii. 
38,  46.)  They  next  appear  as  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  Athenians  against  the  Spartans,  who  had  gained 
the  naval  supremacy  by  the  battle  o?  Aegospotami,  a 
preponderance  which  had  changed  the  former  policy 
of  Persia.  The  allied  fleet  was  led  by  Coooo  and 
Pharnabazos,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans 
the  Phoenician  seamen  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
die  walls  of  Athens.  (Dial.  xiv.  83 ; Ncp.  Cow. 
©.  4.)  These  event*  led  to  a more  intimate  con- 
nection between  Phoenicia  and  Athens ; Phoenician 
traders  appear  to  have  settled  in  that  city,  where 
tlure  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
of  the  date  apparently  of  about  380  n.  c.  (Geaen. 
Man.  Pun.  L 111.)  A few  years  later,  a decree 
was  passed  by  the  Athenian  senate,  establishing  a 
prvxmia  between  Slrato,  king  of  Sidon,  and  the 
Athenians;  whilst  an  immunity  from  the  usual  bur- 
thens imposed  on  aliens  was  granted  to  Sidonians 
settling  at  Athens.  (Bockh,  Carp.  Inscr.  i.  12G.) 
About  tlio  same  time  we  find  the  Phoenician!*,  as 
the  subjects  of  Persia,  engaged  in  a disastrous  war 
with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salami*  in  Cyprus,  who 
ravaged  their  coasts,  and,  according  to  Isocrates 
(Evag.  p.  201 ) and  Diodorus  (xiv.  98,  1 10,  xv.  2), 
captured  eveu  Tyre  itself.  Hut  in  386  u.C.  Evagons 
was  defeated  in  a great  naval  engagement,  and  «ub- 
MNjuetilly  became  a tributary  of  Pend*,  (lb.  xv.  9.) 
During  all  this  period  Sidon  appears  to  have  been 
the  meet  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  the  Phoenician 
cities.  (Ib.  xvi.  41.)  The  next  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  Phoenicians  is  their  revolt  from 
Persia,  which  ended  in  a diiastroua  manner.  Sidon 
liad  been  oppressed  by  the  satrap*  and  generals  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochns;  atid  in  a general  assembly  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  Tripoli*,  in  b.  C.  352,  it  was  re- 
solved to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  The  royal 
residence  at  Sidon  was  destroyed  and  the  Persians 
massacred.  The  Phoenicians  then  fortified  Sidon, 
and  invited  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  assist 
them.  In  the  following  year  Ochua  made  great 
preparations  to  quell  this  revolt,  and  particularly  to 
punish  Sidou ; when  Tenues,  kiug  of  that  city, 
alarmed  at  the  fate  which  menaced  him,  treache- 
rously negotiate*!  to  betray  it  to  the  Persians.  He 
inveigled  100  of  the  leading  citizens  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  where  they  were  put  to  death,  and 
then  persuaded  the  Egyptian  mercenaries  to  admit 
the  Persians  into  the  city.  The  Sidoniana,  who 
had  burnt  their  fleet  in  order  to  prevent  any  escape 
from  the  common  danger,  being  thus  reduced  to 
despair,  shut  themselves  up  with  their  wires  and 
children,  and  set  fire  to  their  houses.  Including 
slaves,  40,000  person*  are  said  to  have  perished  on 
this  occasion.  Tonnes,  however,  suffered  the  merited 
reward  of  his  treason,  and  was  either  put  to  death 
by  Ochua  or  committed  suicide.  This  calamity 
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was  a great,  but  not  a fatal,  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  Sidun,  which  even  to  a much  later  period  retained 
a considerable  portion  of  her  opulence.  (Diod. 
xvi.  41,  sqq.;  Mela,  i.  12.) 

The  cruelty  of  the  Persians  left  a lasting  remem- 
brance, and  was  not  wholly  unrequited.  When  about 
twenty  years  afterwards  Alexander  entered  Phoenicia, 
Sidon  hastened  to  open  her  gates  to  him.  The  defeat 
of  Darius  at  las  us,  u.  c.  333,  opened  the  whole  coast 
of  Phoenicia  to  the  Greeks.  On  his  march  Alexander 
was  met  by  Strato,  son  of  Gerostratus,  king  of 
Arad  us,  who  surrendered  that  island  to  him,  as  well 
as  some  towns  on  the  mainland.  As  bo  proceeded 
southwards  he  received  the  snbmission  of  Byblus, 
and  entered  Sidun  at  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  deposed  Strato,  their  king,  a vassal  of  the  Per- 
sians ; and  Abdolonimus.  who  was  related  to  Strato, 
but  who  at  that  time  followed  the  humble  occupation 
of  a gardener  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  vacant  throne  by  Alexander's  general 
Hephacstioo.  (Curt.  iv.  4.)  The  Tyrians  now  sent 
au  embassy,  professing  submission  to  the  Mace- 
donians, but  without  any  real  design  of  giving  up 
their  city.  (Arrian,  ii.  15.)  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  Alexander  to  proceed  on  his  intended 
expedition,  whilst  so  important  a place  lay  in  hia 
rear,  at  best  a doubtful  friend,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
verses, soon,  perhaps,  to  become  a declared  enemy. 
With  a dissimulation  equal  to  that  of  the  Tyrians, 
he  sought  to  gain  possession  of  their  town  by  re- 
questing permission  to  enter  and  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules, the  progenitor  of  the  royal  race  of  Macedun, 
as  well  as  the  tutelary  god  of  Tyre.  But  tlio 
Tyrians  perceiving  hia  design,  directed  him  to 
another  temple  of  Hercules  at  Palae-Tyrus,  where 
he  might  sacrifice  iu  ail  liberty  and  with  still  greater 
effect,  as  the  fane,  they  asserted,  was  more  ancient 
and  venerable  llian  that  of  the  new  city  in  tlm 
iidand.  Alexander,  however,  still  hankered  after 
the  latter,  and  made  preparations  fur  besieging  l ho 
new  town.  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  16;  Curt.  iv.  7,  aeq.) 
The  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
Tyre  will  bo  found  descrilied  in  another  place. 
[Tykl'S.J  It  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  by  means 
of  a causeway,  and  after  a seven  months’  siege,  the 
city  of  merchant  princes  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Alexander,  who  wan  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  Die 
ships  of  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradua.  The  city  was 
burnt,  and  must  of  tiie  inhabitants  cUher  killed  or 
sold  into  slavery.  Alexander  re  peopled  it,  princi- 
pally, perhaps,  with  Carixna,  who  seem  to  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  Phoenicians,  since  we 
find  Caria  called  Phoenice  by  Corinna  and  Bacchr- 
lidea.  (Athcn.  iv.  p.  174.)  After  tlio  battle  of 
Arbcla,  Alexander  incorporated  Phoenicia,  Syria  and 
Cilicia  into  one  province.  With  the  true  com- 
mercial spirit  the  Phoenicians  availed  themselves  < f 
his  conquests  to  extend  their  trade,  and  tbeir  mer- 
chants, following  the  track  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
carried  home  myrrh  and  nard  from  the  desert*  of 
Gedroeia.  (Arrian,  vi,  22,  Indie.  18.)  Alexander 
employed  them  to  man  the  ships  which  were  to  sari 
down  the  Hvdaspe*  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as 
to  build  the  vessels  which  were  conveyed  overland 
to  Thapeacus  on  the  Euphrates,  with  the  view  of 
descending  to  Babylon.  (/i.)  By  these  means  he 
intended  to  colonise  the  islands  and  coa*ts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf ; but  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by 
his  death,  n.  u.  323.  After  that  event  Ptolemy,  to 
whom  Egypt  had  fallen,  annexed  Phoenicia,  to- 
gether with  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  lu»  kingdom. 
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(Diod.  xvi.  43.)  But  in  the  rear  315  n.  c.  Anti- 
go  nus,  returning  victorious  from  Babylonia,  easily 
expelled  the  garrisons  of  Ptolemy  from  all  the  Phoe- 
nician towns  except  Tyre,  where  ho  experienced  an 
obstinate  resistance.  Eighteen  years  had  sufficed  to 
restore  it  in  a considerable  degree  to  its  ancient 
wealth  and  power;  and  although  the  mole  still  re- 
mained it  was  almost  as  impregnable  as  before,  and 
was  not  reduced  till  after  a siege  of  fifteen  months. 
From  tills  period  down  to  near  the  end  of  the  third 
century  b.  c.  there  was  an  almost  constant  suc- 
cession of  struggles  for  the  possession  of  Phoenicia 
between  the  Ptolemies  on  one  side  and  tho  Seleucidae 
on  the  other.  Ptolemy  Eucrgctes  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing it,  and  it  was  held  by  him  and  his  son  Phi- 
lopator  down  to  the  year  218  B.  c. ; when  Antiochus 
the  Great,  taking  advantage  of  the  indolent  and 
srnsual  character  of  tho  latter,  and  the  consequent 
disorders  of  his  administration,  undertook  its  re- 
covery. Tyre  and  Ace  were  surrendered  to  him  by 
the  treachery  of  Thcodotus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pbi- 
lopator,  and  the  Egyptian  anny  and  fleet  were  de- 
feated and  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Sidon.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  Philupator  defeated  An- 
tiochus at  ltaphia  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and 
regained  possession  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death,  b.  c.  205.  The  reign 
of  his  infant  son  again  tempted  the  ambition  of 
Antiochus.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  Phoenicia, 
ami  after  repulsing  an  attempt  of  tho  Egyptians 
to  regain  it  in  b.  c.  198,  firmly  established  his  do- 
minion, and  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons. 

Notwithstanding  these  struggles,  Tyre  appears  to 
have  still  enjoyed  a considerable  share  of  commercial 
prosperity,  in  which,  however,  sho  had  now  to  en- 
counter a formidable  rival  in  Alexandria.  At  first, 
indeed,  that  city  did  not  much  interfere  with  her 
prosperity;  but  the  foundation  of  Berenice  on  the 
Red  Sea  by  Ptulemy  Phitadclphus,  tho  making  of  a 
road  between  that  place  and  Copt  os,  and  the  re- 
opening of  the  canal  which  connected  the  gulf  of 
Sue*  with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  tho  Nilo  (Strab. 
p.  781)  inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  her  commerce, 
and  converted  Alexandria  into  the  chief  emporium 
fur  the  products  of  the  East. 

The  civil  wars  of  tho  Seleucidae,  and  the  suffer- 
ings which  they  entailed,  induced  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Tigraues,  king  of  Armenia,  in  the  year  83  b.  c. 
(Justin,  xl.  1 ; Appian,  Syr.  48.^  Ace,  or  Ptolemais, 
the  only  city  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Selene, 
queen  of  Antigonua,  refused  to  open  its  gates  to 
Tigranca.  That  monarch  held  Phoenicia  during 
fourteen  years,  when  the  Seleucidae  regained  it  for  a 
short  time  in  consequence  of  tho  victories  of  Lucullus. 
Four  years  later  Potnpey  reduced  all  Syria  to  the 
condition  of  a Roman  province.  During  the  civil 
war*  of  Rome,  Phoenicia  was  the  scene  of  many 
struggles  between  the  Roman  generals.  Just  pre- 
viously to  the  buttle  of  Philippi,  Cassius  divided 
Syria  into  several  small  principalities,  which  he  sold 
to  the  highest  bidders  ; and  in  this  way  Tyre  bad 
again  a king  called  Marion.  Antony  presented  the 
whole  country  between  Egypt  and  the  river  Elcu- 
therus  to  Cleopatra,  but,  in  spite  of  her  intrvatics  to 
the  contrary,  secured  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  their 
ancient  freedom.  (Joseph.  AnL  xv.  4.  § 1.)  But 
when  Augustus  visited  the  East,  b.  c.  20,  he  deprived 
them  of  their  liberties,  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

Although  the  Roman,  dominion  put  an  end  to  the 
political  existence  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  retained 
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their  manufactures  and  commerce  for  a considerable 
period.  Mela,  who  probably  wrote  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  characterises  Sidon  as  4‘ ad  hue  opulent  a* 
(i.  12);  and  Pliny,  at  about  the  same  period,  adverts 
to  the  staple  trade  of  Tyre  as  being  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition  (“  nunc  omnis  ejus  nobilitss 
conchylio  atque  purpura  constat,'*  v.  17).  At  the 
instance  of  the  rhetorician  Paulas,  Hadrian,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  granted  to  Tyre  the  title  of 
metropolis.  It  was  the  residence  of  a proconsul,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  coast  of  Syria  During 
the  contest  of  Srptimius  Sever  us  and  Peacennius 
Niger  for  imperial  power,  A.  d.193,  Berytus  favoured 
the  cause  of  Niger,  Tyre  that  of  Septimius;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
light  Mauritanian  troops  of  Niger,  who  committed 
great  slaughter.  (Herodi.nn,  iii.  9.  § 10.)  Scverua, 
after  his  success,  recruited  the  population  of  Tyre 
from  the  third  legion,  and,  as  a rewnrd  for  its 
attachment,  bestowed  on  it  the  Jtts  Italicum  and 
the  title  of  colony.  (Ulpiaa,  Dig  Leg . de  Cent. 
tit.  15;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.)  In  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  East 
{Comm,  ad  Emk.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  2)  ; and  alter  the 
destruction  of  Berytus  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  it  monopolised  the  manufacture  of 
imperial  purple,  which  it  had  previniialy  shared  with 
that  city.  Beyond  this  period  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  history  of  Phoenicia.  We  shall  only  add 
that  Tyre  continued  to  flourish  under  the  mild 
dominion  of  the  caliphs,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  tho 
violence  which  it  suffered  from  tho  crusaders,  its 
prosperity  was  not  uiterly  annihilated  till  tho  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  a.  d.  1516  ; 
a result,  however,  to  which  the  discovery  of  tho 
New  World,  and  of  a route  to  Asia  by  the"  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  likewise  contributed. 

V.  Political  CoKBTrruTioJt. 

Phoenicia  consisted  of  several  small  independent 
kingdoms,  or  rather  cities,  which  were  ►ometimes 
united  with  and  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another, 
just  as  we  find  Canaan  described  at  the  time  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Israelites.  (Strab.  xvi.  p,  754; 
Joshua,  x.)  We  have  but  liltlo  information  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  The 
throne  was  commonly  hereditary,  but  the  people 
seem  to  have  possessed  a right  of  election.  (Justin, 
xviii.  4.)  The  chief  priests  exercised  great  power, 
and  were  next  in  rank  to  the  king.  Tims  Sicharbaa, 
or  Sichaeus,  chief  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
was  the  husband  of  Dido,  and  consequently  the 
brother-in-law  of  king  Pygmalion.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a powerful  aristocracy,  but  on  what 
it  was  founded  is  unknown.  Thus  a body  of  nobles, 
who  are  called  senators,  accompanied  the  emigration 
of  Dido.  (Justin,  L c.)  During  tho  interregnum  at 
Tyre  after  the  servile  insurrection,  the  government 
was  carried  on  by  elective  magistrates,  called  judges 
orsnffetes.  (Joseph,  e.  Ap.  L 21.)  This  institution 
also  obtained  at  Gades  and  Carthage,  and  probably 
in  all  the  western  colonies  of  Tyre.  (Liv.  xxviii.  87 ; 
comp.  Movers,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  534.)  Kings  existed  in 
Phoenicia  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Arrian,  ii.  24.)  The  federal  constitution  of  Phoe- 
nicia resembled  a Grecian  hegemony:  either  Tyre 
or  Sidon  was  always  at  the  head,  though  Aradua 
and  By blus  likewise  had  kings.  During  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history,  Sidon  appears  to  hare  been 
the  leading  city  ; but  after  its  capture  by  the  king 
it  n 3 
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of  Ascalon,  and  the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
already  related,  Tyro  became  dominant,  and  retained 
the  supremacy  till  the  Persian  conquest.  Confede- 
rations among  the  Phoenician  cities  for  some  common 
object  were  frequent,  and  are  mentioned  by  Joshua 
a*  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  (xi.).  Subsequently, 
the  great  council  of  the  Phoenicians  assembled  on 
these  occasions  at  Tripoli*  (f)iod.  xri.  41),  where,  as 
we  bare  already  said,  the  three  leading  towns, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Arad  us,  had  each  its  separate 
quarter;  from  which  circumstance,  the  town  derived 
its  name.  Arad  us,  however,  doea  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  this  privilege  till  a late  period  of 
Phoenician  history,  as  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was 
subordinate  to  Tyre  (xxviL  8,  sqq.);  and  Byblus, 
though  it  had  its  own  king,  and  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  furnishing  mariners,  seems  never  to  baTe 
had  a voice  in  the  confederate  councils.  The  popu- 
lation of  Phoenicia  consisted  in  great  part  of  slaves. 
Its  military  force,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  vras  chiefly  naval ; and  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  the  Phoenicians  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  mercenary  troops,  who  were  perhaps 
mostly  Africans.  (Diod.  £ c.\  Ezekiel,  xxrii.) 

VI.  Rkugiox, 

The  nature  of  the  Phoenician  religion  can  only  be 
gathered  from  incidental  allusions  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  in  the  Scriptures.  A few  coins 
anti  idols  have  been  found  in  Cyprus,  but  connected 
only  with  the  local  Phoenician  religion  in  that 
island.  The  moet  systematic  account  will  he  found 
in  the  Prarparctio  Evongclica  of  Eusebius,  where 
there  are  extracts  from  Soncuniaiho,  professed  to 
have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblus. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  hero  into  his  fanciful 
cosmogony,  which  was  uf  an  atheistic  nature,  and 
was  characterised  chiefly  by  a personification  of  the 
elements.  From  the  wind  Kol-pia,  and  lkuxu,  his 
wife,  were  produced  Aeon  and  Protogonus,  the  first 
mortals.  These  had  three  sons,  Light,  Fire,  and 
Flame,  who  produced  a race  of  giants  front  whom  the 
mountains  were  named,  — as  Cad  us,  Libanos,  Anti- 
libniius  and  Brathy, — and  who  with  their  descend- 
ants discovered  the  varioua  arts  of  life.  In  later 
times  a human  origin  was  assigned  to  the  gods,  that 
is,  they  were  regarded  as  deified  men ; and  this  new 
theology  was  absurdly  grafted  on  the  old  cosmogony. 
Kliun  and  his  wife  Ik- ruth  ore  their  progenitors, 
who  dwelt  near  Byblus.  From  Kliun  descends 
Ouranus  (Heaven),  who  weds  his  sister  Ge  (Earth), 
and  lias  by  her  four  sons,  llus  (or  Cronos),  Betutus, 
I)agon,  and  Atlas  ; and  three  daughters,  Astarte, 
Khea,  and  Dione.  Cronos,  grown  to  man’s  estate, 
deposes  his  father,  and  puts  to  death  his  own  son 
Sad  til,  and  one  of  bis  daughters.  Ouranos,  returning 
from  banishment,  is  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Cronos,  who  afterwards  travels  about  the  world, 
establishing  Athena  in  Attica  and  making  Taut 
king  of  Egypt.  (Ken  rick,  J’hoen.  p.  295.) 

Baal  and  Aditaroth,  the  two  chief  divinities  of 
Phoenicia,  were  the  sun  and  moon.  The  name  of 
Baal  w&s  applied  to  Phoenician  kings,  and  Bel  us  is 
the  first  king  of  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  At  a later 
period  Baal  became  a distinct  supreme  God,  and  the 
sun  obtained  a Mparate  worship  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  5). 
As  the  supreme  god,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  iden- 
tified him  with  their  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  and  not  with 
Apollo.  Bel  or  Baal  wasalso  identified  with  the  planet 
Saturn.  We  find  his  name  prefixed  to  thnt  of  other 
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deities,  as  B.ial-Fhcgor,  the  god  of  licentiousness, 
Baal-Zebub,  the  god  of  flies,  Ac.;  as  well  as  to  that 
of  many  places  in  which  he  had  temple*,  as  Baal- 
Gad,  Baal-ILonon,  Ac.  Groves  on  elevated  places 
were  dedicated  to  his  worship,  and  human  victims 
were  sometimes  offered  to  him  as  well  us  to  Moloch. 
(Jerem.  xix  4,  5.)  He  was  worshipped  with  far-a- 
tical  rites,  his  votaries  crying  aloud,  and  cutting 
themselves  with  knives  and  lancets.  Ashtareth  or 
Astarte,  the  principal  female  divinity,  was  identified 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  sometimes  with  Juno, 
sometimes  with  Venus,  though  properly  and  ori- 
ginally she  represented  the  moon.  Tho  principal 
seal  of  her  worship  was  Sidon.  She  was  symbolised 
by  a heifer,  or  a figure  with  a heifer’s  head,  and 
horns  resembling  the  crescent  moon.  The  name  of 
Astarte  was  Phoenician  (Ps.  Lucian,  de  Dca  Syr. 
c.  4);  but  aho  does  not  appear  with  that  appellation 
in  the  early  Greek  writers,  who  regard  Aphrodite, 
or  Venus  Urania,  as  the  principal  Phoenician  god- 
dess. Herodotus  (i.  105,  131,  iii.  8)  says  that  her 
worship  was  transferred  from  Ascalon,  its  oldest 
seat,  to  Cyprus  and  Cythcra,  and  identifies  her  with 
the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  the  character  of  whose  wor- 
ship was  unequivocal.  Her  orginal  image  or  sym- 
bol, like  that  of  many  of  the  oldest  deities,  was  a 
conical  stone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Paphian  Venus 
(Tac.  H.  ii.  3. ; Max.  Tyr.  Diu.  38),  of  the  Cybelo 
of  Pcssinus  (Liv.  xxix.  11),  and  others.  In  Cyprus 
her  worship  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  but  the 
Cyprian  coins  bear  the  primitive  image  of  the  conical 
stone.  In  Carthage,  on  the  contrary,  she  appeared 
os  a virgin,  with  martial  attributes,  and  was  wor- 
shipped with  severe  rites.  She  must  be  distinguished 
from  Atargatis,  or  Derceto,  who  had  also  a temple 
at  Ascalon,  and  was  represented  as  half  woman, 
half  fish.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  that  though  they  adored  false  gods, 
they  were  not  so  much  idolaters  as  tho  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  since  their  temples  had  either 
no  representation  of  the  deity,  or  only  a rude  sym- 
bol. The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  been 
first  corrupted  at  Babylon.  Adonis,  who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  boar  on  Lebanon,  was  worshipped 
at  Aphaca,  about  7 miles  E.  of  Byblus,  near  the 
source  of  tho  stream  which  bears  hb  name,  and 
which  was  said  to  be  annually  reddened  with  hb 
blood.  (Zosim.  i.  58;  Pa.  Lucian,  de  Den  Syr.  c.  9.) 
By  the  Phoenicians  Adonis  was  also  regarded  as  the 
sun,  and  hb  death  typified  the  winter.  Hb  rites  at 
Aphaca,  when  abolished  by  Constantine,  were  pol- 
luted with  every  species  of  abomination.  (Euseb. 
V.  Const,  iii.  55.) 

Cronos,  or  Saturn,  b said  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  to  have  been  one  of  tho  principal 
Phoenician  deities,  but  it  b not  easy  to  identify  him. 
Human  victims  formed  the  most  striking  feature  uf 
hb  worship;  but  he  was  an  epicure  difficult  to 
please,  and  the  rooet  acceptable  offering  was  an  only 
child.  (Porphyr.  de  Abs.  ii.  56;  Eoseh. 

Const . i.  4.)  Hb  image  was  of  bronze  (Diod.  xx. 
14),  and,  according  to  the  description  of  Diodoras, 
resembled  that  of  Moloch  or  Milcom,  tho  god  of 
the  Ammonites;  but  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  several  Phoenician  deities. 

The  gods  hitherto  described  were  common  to  all 
the  Phoenicians;  Melkarth*,  whose  name  literally 

* It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  Melcarth  read 
backwards  is,  with  the  exception  of  tho  second  and 
last  letters,  identical  with  Heracles. 
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denotes  “king  of  the  city,”  was  peculiar  to  the  Ty- 
rians. He  appears  in  Greek  mythology  under  the 
slightly  altered  appellation  of  Melicertes.  Cicero 
(AT.  D.  iii.  16)  calls  the  Tyrian  Hercules  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Astoria,  that  is  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 
There  was  a festival  at  Tyre  called  **  The  Awakening 
of  Hercules,”  which  seems  connected  with  his  cha- 
racter as  a sun-god.  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5.)  In 
his  temple  at  Gades  there  was  no  image,  and  his 
symbol  was  an  ever-burning  fire. 

Another  Phoenician  deity  was  Dagon,  who  had  a 
fish's  tail,  and  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
the  Cannes  of  Babylonia. 

The  Phoenician  goddess  Onca  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  Athena.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Thebes  was  named  after  her,  and  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Corinth.  (Euphor.  ap.  Steph.  By*.  s.  v. ; 
Iltsych.  i.  v Tzetz.  eui  Lymph . Cass.  658.)  It  is 
even  probable  that  tlio  Athena  Polias  of  Athens 
was  derived  from  Thebes.  The  Palladium  of  Troy 
was  also  of  Phoenician  origin. 

As  might  be  expected  among  a maritime  people, 
the  Phoenicians  had  several  marine  deities,  as  Po- 
seidon, Nereus,  and  Pont  us.  Poseidon  was  wor- 
shipped at  Berytus,  and  a marine  Jupiter  at  Sidon. 
The  present  deities  of  navigation  were,  however,  the 
Cabin,  the  seat  of  whose  worship  was  also  at  Bery- 
tus, and  whose  images,  under  the  name  of  Fataeci, 
were  placed  on  the  prows  of  Phoenician  ships. 
(Herod,  iii.  37.)  They  were  the  sons  of  Hephaestus, 
or  the  Egyptian  Phta,  and  were  represented  as  ridi- 
culous little  pigmaic  figures.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Kotnans  they  were  identified  with  their  Anaces, 
Lares,  and  Penates.  Aesculapius,  who  was  iden- 
tified with  the  air,  was  their  brother,  and  also  had  a 
temple  at  Berytus.  (Pans.  vii.  23.  § 6.) 

We  know  but  little  of  the  religious  rites  and 
sacred  festivities  of  the  Phoenicians.  They  prac- 
tised circumcision,  which  they  learned  from  the 
Kgpytians;  but,  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  the  rite  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
strictly  observed.  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Aristoph.  Av. 
504.)  We  are  unable  to  trace  their  speculative 
opinions;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  they  seem 
to  liave  been  material  and  atheistic,  and,  like  the 
other  Semitic  nations,  the  Phoenicians  had  no  idea 
of  a future  state  of  existence. 

VII.  Manners,  Literature,  and  Art. 

The  commercial  liabits  of  the  Phoenicians  did  not 
impair  their  warlike  spirit,  and  Chariton  (vii.  2) 
represents  the  Tyrians  as  ambitions  of  military 
glory.  Their  reputation  for  wisdom  and  enterprise 
peeps  out  in  the  jealous  and  often  ironical  bitterness 
with  which  they  are  spoken  of  by  Hebrew  writers. 
Their  wealth  and  power  was  envied  by  their  neigh- 
bours, who  made  use  of  their  services,  and  abused 
them  in  return.  ( Etek.  xxxviii.  2,  12;  Isaiah, 
xxiii.  18.)  The  Greeks  expressed  their  opinion  of 
Phoenician  subtlety  by  the  proverb  Stfpoi  wphs  +oL 
Kutas  (Suid.),  which  may  be  rendered  by  our  14  Set 
a thief  to  catch  a thief;”  and  their  reputation  for 
veracity  was  marked  by  tho  saying  ^ tvofia  +oiv<- 
kik6v,  “a  Phoenician  lie.”  (Strab.  iii.  p.  170.)  But 
a successful  commercial  nation  is  always  liable  to 
imputations  of  this  description.  In  common,  and 
Mime  times  in  confusion,  with  Syria,  Phoenicia  was 
denounced  by  the  Romans  for  the  corruption  of  its 
morals,  and  as  the  nursery  of  mountebanks  and  mu- 
sicians. (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  1 ; Juv.  iii.  62,  viii.  159; 
Athen.  xv.  53.)  The  mimes  of  Tyre  and  Berytus 
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were  renowned  far  and  wide.  {Exp.  tot  Mundi, 
Hudson,  Otogr.  Min.  iii.  p.  6.) 

Ancient  authority  almost  unanimously  attributes 
the  invention  of  an  alphabet  to  the  Phoenicians. 
Lucan  ( Phars.  iii.  220)  ascribes  the  use  of  writing 
to  them  before  the  invention  of  the  papyrus  iu  Egypt. 
The  Phoenician  Cadmus  was  reputed  to  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  writing  among  the  Ionians ; and 
Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  the  Cadmean  letters  at 
Thebes.  (Herod,  v.  58,  59;  Plin.  vii.  57;  Diod.  v. 
24;  Toe.  Ann.  xi.  14;  Mela,  i.  12,  Sec.)  The  in- 
scriptions found  in  Tbent  and  Melos  exhibit  the  oldest 
forms  of  Greek  lettere  hitherto  discovered;  and  these 
islands  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians.  No  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Phoenicia  itself ; but  from  several 
discovered  in  Phoenician  colonies  — none  of  which, 
however,  are  older  than  the  fourth  century  m.  c. — 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  b seen  to  consist,  like  the 
Hebrew,  of  twenty-two  letters.  It  was  probably  more 
scanty  at  first,  since  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  was 
borrowed  from  it,  consisted  originally  of  only  sixteen 
letters  (Plin.  L c.) ; and,  according  to  Jrenaeus 
{adc.  II acres,  ii.  41),  the  old  Hebrew  alphabet  hail 
only  fifteen.  The  use  of  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt 
was,  in  all  probability,  older.  (Tac.  L c.)  The 
connection  of  this  Phonetic  system  with  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty ; 
yet  it  b probable  that  tlie  latter  b only  a more 
simple  and  practical  adaptation  of  it.  The  names 
of  the  Phoenician  letters  denote  some  natural  object, 
as  aleph,  an  ox,  beth,  a house,  daUth,  a door,  Ac., 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  figures  of 
these  objects  were  taken  to  represent  the  sounds  of 
the  respective  letters;  but  the  resemblance  of  the 
forms  is  rather  fancifaL 

Babylonian  bricks,  inscribed  with  Phoenician  cha- 
racters, have  long  been  known,  and  indicate  the 
residence  of  Phoenicians  at  Babylon.  In  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Nineveh  other  bricks  have  been  found 
with  inscriptions  both  in  the  Phoenician  and  cuneiform 
character.  Phoenician  inscriptions  hare  also  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  but  in  an  Aramaean  dialect. 
(Gesen.  Mon.  Phom.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.)  The  purest  ex- 
amples of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  are  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Malta,  Athens,  Cyprus,  and  Sardinia, 
and  on  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  Sicily. 

The  original  literature  of  the  Phoenicians  has 
wholly  perished,  and  even  in  Greek  translations  but 
little  has  been  preserved.  Their  earliest  works  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  a philosophical  and  theological 
nature.  Of  their  two  oldest  writers,  Sanchoniatho 
and  Mochus,  or  Moschus,  of  Sidon,  accounts  will  bo 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  My- 
thology, as  well  as  a discussion  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  genuineness  of  the  remains  attributed 
to  the  former;  on  which  subject  the  reader  may  also 
consult  Lobeck  {Aglaophamus,  ii.  p.  1264,  sqq), 
Orelli  {Sanchoniathonis  Fragm.  p.  xiii.  sqq.),  Crcu- 
zer  ( Symbolik , pt.  L p.  110,  3rd  edit.),  Movers 
{Die  Pkdnmer , i.  p.  120,  sqq. ; and  in  the  Jahr- 
buchrr  fur  Theologit  u.  christL  Philosophic,  1836, 
vol.  vii.  pti.),  and  Kenrick  {Phoenicia,  ch.  xi.). 
Later  Phoenician  writers  are  known  only  under 
Greek  names,  os  Theodotus,  Hypaicratee,  Philo- 
strmlus,  Ac.,  and  blend  Greek  legends  with  their 
native  authorities.  We  learn  from  Joeephua  (c. 
Apion.  i.  17)  that  there  were  at  Tyre  public  re- 
cords, very  carefully  kept,  ami  extending  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  upon  which  the  later  histories 
seem  to  liave  been  founded ; but  unfortunately  these 
have  all  perished.  Thus  we  are  deprived  of  the 
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annals  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity;  and,  by  a perverse  fate,  the  in- 
ventors of  letters  have  been  deprived  of  that  benefit 
which  their  discovery  has  bestowed  on  other,  and 
often  less  distinguished,  nations  which  have  bor- 
rowed it. 

Tlve  arithmetical  system  of  the  Phoenicians  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  units  were 
marked  by  simple  strokes,  whilst  10  was  denoted 
either  by  a horizontal  line  or  by  a semicircle;  20  by 
the  letter  s ; and  100  had  also  a special  mark,  with 
strokes  for  the  units  denoting  additional  hundreds. 
(Own.  A/on,  Phoen.  i.  1.  c.  6.)  Their  weights  and 
measures  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Phoenicians,  and  more  particularly  the  Si- 
donians,  excelled  in  the  glyptic  and  plastic  arts. 
Their  drinking  vessels,  of  gold  and  silver,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Homer : as  the  silver  vase 
which  Achilles  proposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victor  in 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Pat  roc  1 us  (/Had,  xxiii. 
743),  and  the  bowl  given  to  Telemachus  by  Mcne- 
laus.  (Off.  iv.  618  ; comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  757.)  The 
Phoenicians  probably  also  manufactured  fictile  and 
glass  vases ; but  the  origin  of  the  vase*  called  Phoe- 
nician, found  in  Southern  Italy,  rests  on  no  certain 
authority.  They  particularly  excelled  in  works  in 
bronze.  Thus  the  pillars  which  they  cast  for  Solo- 
mon's temple  were  18  cubits  in  height  and  12  in 
circumference,  with  capitals  5 cubits  high.  From 
the  nature  of  their  country  their  architecture  must 
have  consisted  more  of  wood  than  of  atone  ; but  they 
must  have  attained  to  great  art  in  the  preparation 
of  the  materials,  since  those  designed  for  the  temple 
of  Solomon  required  no  further  labour,  but  only  to 
lx*  put  together,  when  they  arrival  at  Jerusalem. 
The  internal  decorations  were  carving#  in  olive-wood, 
cedar,  and  gold.  The  Phoenicians  do  nut  appear  to 
have  excelled  in  sculpture.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  religion.  Their  idols 
were  not.  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  elaborate 
representations  of  the  human  form,  but  mere  rude  and 
shapeless  stones  called  Bacluli;  and  frequently  their 
temples  were  entirely  empty.  Figures  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Vanns,  but  of  very  rude  sculptore,  have,  how- 
ever, been  found  in  Cyprus.  The  Phoenicians 
brought  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  carving  and 
inlaying  in  ivory,  and  the  manufacture  of  jewellery 
and  female  ornaments,  which  proved  of  such  irre- 
sistible attraction  to  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  women, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  story  of  Eumaeua  in  Homer 
(Ori.  xv.  415),  and  in  the  indignant  denunciations 
of  laututh  (iii.  19).  They  likewise  excelled  in  the 
art  of  engraving  gems.  (2  Chnm,  ii.  14.)  Music 
is  said  to  have  been  nn  invention  of  the  Si  (Ionian* 
(Sanchonialh.  p.  32,  ed.  Orell.),  and  a peculiar  sort 
of  cithara  was  called  Avpopofeif.  (At hen.  iv.  183.) 

VIII.  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Navi- 
gation. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Phoenicia  was  the 
celebrated  purple  dye ; but  it  was  not  a monopoly. 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  characterises  the  purple  dye  os 
coming  from  Greece ; and  Egypt  and  Arabia  also 
manufactured  it,  but  of  vegetable  materials.  The 
peculiarity  uf  the  Phoenician  article  was  that  it  was 
obtained  from  fish  of  the  genera  huccimim  and 
murrx,  which  were  almost  peculiar  to  the  Phoenician 
coast,  and  which  even  there  were  found  in  perfection 
only  an  the  rocky  part  between  the  Tyrian  Climax 
and  the  promontory  of  Carmel.  The  liquor  is  con* 
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tained  in  a little  vein  or  canal  which  fellows  the 
spiral  line  of  these  molluscs,  and  yields  bnt  a very 
small  drop.  The  fluid,  which  is  extracted  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  is  of  a yellowish  white,  or  cream 
colour,  and  smells  like  garlic.  If  applied  to  linen, 
cotton,  or  wool,  and  exposed  to  a strong  light, 
it  successively  becomes  green,  blue,  red,  and  deep 
purple  ; and  when  washed  in  soap  and  water  a 
bright  and  permanent  crimson  is  produced.  The 
buccinum,  which  is  so  named  from  its  trumpet 
shape,  is  found  on  rocks  near  the  shore,  hut  t Iso 
murrx  must  be  dredged  in  deep  water.  The  latter, 
in  its  general  form,  resembles  the  buccinum.  but 
is  rougher  and  more  spinous.  The  Helix  iaut/iimi, 
also  found  on  the  Phoenician  coait,  yields  a similar 
fluid.  The  superiority  of  the  Tyrian  purple  was 
owing  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  tlie  fish,  and 
probably  also  to  some  chemical  secret.  The  best 
accounts  of  these  fifth  will  be  found  in  Aristotle 
(//.  .link  lib.r.)  and  Pliny  (ix.  61.  s.  62)  ; and  es- 
pecially in  a paper  nf  Reaumur  in  the  M/moirts  de 
I'Acadhm  des  Sciences,  1711;  and  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  purple  in  Amati,  De  Restitution*.  /W- 
pumrwn,  and  Don  Michacle  Rosa,  Dissertations 
delie  Porport  e delle  A laterie  Vestiarie.  presso  gli 
Anticki.  The  trade  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Tyre,  though  the  poets  speak  of  Sidauian  purple. 
(Ovid,  Tr.  iv.  2.  27.)  Tyre,  under  the  Romans, 
had  tho  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  the 
imperial  purple,  and  decrees  were  promulgated  pro- 
hibiting its  use  by  all  except  magistrates.  (Flat. 
Vopisc.  AnreL  c.  45  ; Suet.  Aero,  32.)  The  manu- 
facture seems  to  have  flourished  till  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

As  Tyre  was  famed  for  its  purple,  so  Sidon  waa 
renowned  for  its  glass,  which  was  made  from  tin 
fine  sand  on  the  coast  near  Mount  Carmel.  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  65)  describes  its  discovery  as  accidental. 
Some  merchants  who  had  arrived  on  this  coast  with 
a cargo  of  natron,  employed  some  lump*  of  it, 
instead  of  stones,  to  prop  up  their  cauldron  ; and  the 
natron  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  produced  a 
stream  of  glass  on  the  sand.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  art  was  derived  from  Egypt,  where  it  flou- 
rished in  very  ancient  times.  The  Sidonians  made  use 
of  the  blowpipe,  the  lathe  or  wheel,  and  the  graver. 
They  also  cast  glass  mirrors,  and  were  probably  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  imitating  precious  stone*  by 
means  of  glass.  (Plin.  /,  e.)  The  Phoenicians  were 
also  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  fine  linen, 
and  embroidered  robes,  as  we  see  in  the  description 
of  those  brought  from  Sidon  by  Paris  (weirAoi  wap.. 
wofeiAot,  /(jya  •ywtuuit*  SUSovtwv,  Iliad,  vi.  289), 
and  in  Scriptural  alluriona.  (2  Chron.  ii.  14.  Ire.) 
Phoenicia  was  likewise  celebrated  for  its  perfumer. 
(Jnv.  viiL  159  ; Plin.  xi.  3.  s.  2.) 

Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Phoenicia,  had 
reached  a high  pitch  of  civilisation,  yet  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  former,  and  the  habits  and 
policy  of  the  latter,  prevented  them  from  commu- 
nicating it.  On  the  Phoenicians,  therefore,  devolved 
the  beneficent  task  of  civilising  mankind  by  means 
of  commerce,  for  which  their  maritime  situation  on 
the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  admirably  fitted 
them.  Their  original  oor npaiion  was  that  of  mere 
carriers  of  the  produce  and  manufacture*  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt  (Herod.  1.  1);  but  their  maritime  supe- 
riority led  them  to  comhino  with  it  the  profession  of 
piracy,  which  in  that  age  waa  not  regarded  as  dis- 
graceful. (Thuoyd.  i.  5;  Horn.  Od.  xv.  415.  &c.) 
They  were  especially  noted  as  sUve-dcalcr*.  (Uctud- 
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ii.  54  ; Horn.  OtL  xiv.  285.)  The  importation  of 
cloths,  trinket*,  flee.,  in  Phoenician  ships,  is  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  poems;  but  the 
Phoenicians  are  as  constantly  described  as  a crafty 
deceitful  race,  who  were  ever  bent  on  entrapping  the 
unwary.  (//.  vi.  290,  xxiii.  743,  flee.)  It  would 
be  absurd,  however,  to  suppose  that  they  were  always 
fraudulent  in  their  dealings.  Ezekiel  (xxvii.) 
draws  a glowing  picture  of  their  commerce  and  of 
the  splendour  of  their  vessel*.  From  his  description 
we  may  gather  the  following  particulars.  The  trade 
of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Erythraean  sea,  com- 
prised spices,  myrrh,  frankincense,  precious  stones, 
and  gold-sand.  The  coast  of  Africa  8.  of  Bab-cl- 
Mandeb  produced  frankincense  and  spices  superior 
to  those  of  Arabia.  The  cotton  garments  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  were  probably  Indian  fabrics,  and 
the  “ bright  iron"  Indian  steel.  Ezekiel  mentions 
only  linen  as  forming  their  trade  with  Egypt,  but 
we  know  that  they  also  drew  their  supplies  of  com 
from  thence.  ( Isaiah , xxiii.  3.)  In  return  for  these 
commodities,  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  Egyptians 
with  wine,  with  asphalt  for  their  embalmment*,  and 
probably  with  incense  for  their  temples.  (Herod. 

iii.  6;  Diod.  xix.  99.)  Their  traffic  with  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  besides  the  indigenous  products  of 
those  countries,  probably  included  Indian  articles, 
which  came  by  that  route.  Babylon,  which  is  called 
by  Ezekiel  (xviL  4)  a city  of  merchants,  must  have 
been  a place  of  great  trade,  and  besides  the  traffic 
which  it  earned  on  by  means  of  its  canal  communi- 
cation with  the  Tigris,  had  manufactures  of  its  own, 
especially  embroideries.  With  Nineveh  also,  while 
it  flourished,  the  Phoenicians  must  have  had  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  neighbouring  Judaea  fur- 
nished them  with  wheat,  grapo- honey,  oil,  and  balm; 
and  from  the  pastoral  nations  of  Arabia  they  pro- 
cured sheep  and  gouts.  Proceeding  to  more  noilhem 
regions,  we  find  Damascus  supplying  them  with 
while  wool  and  the  precious  wine  of  Helhon.  Ar- 
menia and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  sltores  of  the  Euxine — the  modem  Georgia 
and  Circassia — furnished  horses,  mules,  and  slaves  ; 
also  copper  and  the  tunny  fish.  Phoenicia  had 
undoubtedly  great  commercial  intercourse  with 
Greece,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Grecian 
names  fur  the  principal  objects  of  orientsl  commerce, 
especially  spices  and  perfumes,  were  derived  from 
the  Phoenician*.  (Herod,  iii.  111.)  In  the  time 
of  Socrates  a Phoenician  vessel  seems  rognlarly  to 
have  visited  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xenoph.  Oeeon.  c.  8.) 
Tarshish,  or  Tartesaus,  the  modem  Andalusia,  was 
the  source  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  Silver  was  so  abundant 
in  this  country  that  they  substituted  it  for  the 
masses  of  lead  which  served  as  anchors.  At  a later 
period  they  procured  their  tin  from  Britain.  They 
appear  also  to  have  traded  on  the  NW.  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  as  Senegal,  as  well  as  to  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  or  Canaries.  They  must  also,  of  course, 
have  carried  on  a great  trade  with  their  many  colonies, 
which  there  will  be  occasion  to  enumerate  in  the 
following  section.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ezekiel 
always  describes  tbe  nation*,  a s bringing  their  wares 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  latter  are  not  mentioned 
as  going  forth  to  fetch  them.  The  caravan  trade 
must  at  that  time  have  been  in  the  bands  of  the 
nomad  Syrian  and  Arabian  tribes  by  whom  the 
Phoenicians  were  surrounded,  and  the  business  of 
the  latter  consisted  in  distributing  by  voyages  to 
the  various  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  the  articles 
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which  had  thus  been  brought  to  them  overland. 
(Herod,  i.  1.)  At  a later  period,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  themselves  engaged  in  the  caravan 
trade,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  their  journeys 
in  the  track  of  Alexander.  Their  pedlars,  or  retail 
dealers,  probably  traversed  Syria  and  Palestine  from 
the  earliest  times.  (Proverbs,  xxxi.  24  ; Isaiah , 
xxiii.  8.)  In  some  foreign  towns  the  Phoenicians 
had  factories,  or  settlements  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  Thus  the  Tyrians  had  a fish-market  at 
Jerusalem  ( Nehemiah . xiii.  16),  chiefly  perhaps  for 
the  salted  tunnies  which  they  brought  from  the 
Euxine.  They  had  also  a settlement  at  Memphis 
(Herod,  ii.  112),  and,  after  the  close  of  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  at  Athens,  as 
already  related,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

In  their  original  seat*  on  the  Persian  Gulf  the 
Phoenicians  used  only  rafts  (Plin.  vii.  57)  ; but  on 
tbe  coasts  of  tbe  Mediterranean  they  constructed 
regular  vessels.  lu  their  early  voyages,  which 
combined  piracy  with  trade,  they  probably  employed 
the  penteconter , a long  and  swift  vessel  of  50  oars. 
(Comp.  Herod.  L 1 63.)  The  trireme,  or  ship  of  war, 
and  gaulos , or  tub-like  merchantman  adapted  for 
stowage,  which  took  its  name  from  a milk-pail, 
were  later  inventions.  (Ibid.  iii.  136.)  The  excel- 
lent arrangements  of  n Phoenician  vessel  are  de- 
scribed in  a passage  of  Xeuophon  before  cited. 
( Oecon.  8 ; cf.  Heliodor.  v.  18  ; Isaiah,  ii.  16.)  Wo 
have  already  described  the  Pataeci,  or  figure-heads 
of  their  vessels.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  to 
steer  by  observation  of  the  stars  (Plin.  vii.  56 ; 
Manil.  i.  297,  sqq.) ; and  could  thus  venture  out  to 
sea  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Homans  were  still  creeping 
along  the  coast.  Astronomy  indeed  had  been  pre- 
viously studied  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
but  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  who  applied 
arithmetic  to  it,  and  thus  made  it  practically  useful. 
(Strab.  xvi.  757.)  Herodotus  (iv.  42)  relates  a 
story  that,  at  the  instance  of  Neoo,  king  of  Egypt,  a 
Phoenician  vessel  circumnavigated  Africa,  setting 
off  from  tbe  Bed  Sea  and  returning  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  though  the  father  of  history  doubted 
the  account  himself,  yet  the  details  which  he  gives 
are  in  themselves  so  probable,  and  the  assert  ion  of 
the  circumnavigators  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand,  or  to  the  N.  of  them,  as  must  really 
have  been  tbe  case,  is  so  unlikely  to  have  been  in- 
vented, that  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  achievement.  (Comp.  Hennell,  Gtogr.of 
Herodotus,  p.  682,  sqq.  ; Grate,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
iii.  pp.  377,  §qq.) 

IX.  COLOXIKS. 

The  foundation  of  colonies  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  in  Phoenician  history,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a general  sketch  of  the  colonial  system  of  the 
Phoenicians,  although  an  account  of  each  settlement 
appears  under  it*  proper  head.  Their  position  made 
them  a commercial  and  maritime  people,  and  the 
nature  of  their  country,  which  would  not  admit  of 
a great  increase  of  inhabitant*,  led  them  to  plant 
colonies.  Before  tbe  rise  of  the  maritime  power  of 
the  Greeks  they  bad  the  command  of  the  sea  for 
many  centuries,  and  their  colonisation  thus  proceeded 
without  interruption.  Their  settlements,  like  those 
of  the  Greeks,  were  of  the  true  nature  of  colonies, 
and  not,  like  tire  Homan  system,  mere  military  occu- 
pations ; that  is,  a portion  of  the  population  migrated 
to  and  settled  in  these  distant  possessions.  Hence 
they  resembled  our  own  colonies  in  America  or 
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Australia,  as  distinguished  from  our  occupation  of 
India  A modem  writer  has,  with  much  erudition  and 
ingenuity,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progress  of 
Phoenician  colonisation  from  the  threefold  cycle  of 
ancient  myths  respecting  the  wanderings  of  Bel  or 
Baal — the  Cronos  of  the  Greeks,  and  patron  god  of 
Byblus  and  Berytus ; of  Astarte  or  Io  (Venus- 
Urania),  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Sidon ; 
and  of  Melcarth  or  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  (Movers, 
Pkoen.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  ch.  2.)  With  these  myths  arc 
combined  the  legends  of  the  rape  of  Europe,  of  the 
wanderings  of  Cadmus  and  Harxnonia,  of  Helen, 
Dido,  &c.  That  some  portion  of  historical  truth 
may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  myths  can  hardly  be 
disputed ; but  a critical  discussion  of  them  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  wo  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a short  sketch  of  what  seerns  to  be  the 
most  probable  march  of  Phoenician  colonisation. 

Cyprus,  which  lay  within  sight  of  Phoenicia,  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  places  colonised  thence. 
Its  name  of  Chittim,  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.),  is 
preserved  in  that  of  Citium,  its  chief  town.  (Cic. 
Pin.  iv.  20.)  Paphos  and  Palaepaphoe,  at  the 
SW.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  Golgos,  near  the 
SE.  point,  were  the  chief  scats  of  the  worship  of 
Venus-Urania,  the  propagation  of  which  marked 
the  progress  of  Phoenician  colon isation.  The  origin 
of  the  colony  is  likewise  shown  by  the  legend  of 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Belas,  king  of  Sidon 
( — “ turn  Belas  opimum  Vastabat  Cyprum,  et  victor 
ditione  tenebat,”  Virg.  Acn.  i.  621,  et  ib.  Serv.),  who 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  Citium,  Lnpathus,  and 
other  Cyprian  towns.  (Alex.  Epbes.  in  Stephan,  r. 
AdaijOos.)  A great  many  Phoenician  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  this  island.  Hence  the  Phoe- 
nicians seem  to  have  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  the 
coast  of  Greece  itself.  Phoenician  myths  and  tra- 
ditions are  interwoven  with  the  earliest  history  of 
Greece,  and  long  precede  tho  Trojan  War.  Such 
are  tho  legends  of  Agenor  in  Cilicia,  of  Europa  in 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  of  Cadmus  in  Tliasos,  Boeotia, 
Euboea  and  Thera.  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
early  visited  by  the  Phoenicians;  and,  if  it  did  not 
actually  become  their  colony,  there  are  at  least 
numerous  traces  that  they  were  once  predominant  in 
the  island.  It  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  4)  in  con- 
nection with  Citium  and  Tartessus.  (Comp.Epiphan. 
ado.  II acres.  30.  25,  and  Movers,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
248,  note  127.)  Conon,  a writer  who  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  period,  mentions  that  tho  Ueliades, 
tho  ruling  dynasty  in  Rhodes,  were  expelled  by  the 
Phoenicians  (Fab.  47,  ap.  Phot.  p.  187),  and 
numerous  other  tradi lions  testify  their  occupation  of 
the  island.  Traces  of  the  Phoenicians  may  also  be 
found  in  Crete,  though  they  are  fainter  there  than 
at  Rhodes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Europa, 
the  Sidon  tan  Astarte;  and  tho  towns  of  Itanos,  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  Araden  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.  T ra»6t\ 
Hierocl.  § 11 ; Acts,  xxvii.  12),  Lebena,  and  Phoe- 
nice,  were  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  them. 
We  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.  8)  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cyclades  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians. 
There  are  traces  of  them  in  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria.  We  have  already  alluded  to  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  last-named  country,  and  Thucy- 
dides, in  the  passage  just  cited,  mixes  the  Carians 
and  Phoenicians  together.  Chios  and  Samos  are 
also  connected  with  tho  Phoenicians  by  ancient 
myths;  and  at  Teucdos,  Mdiccrtes,  worshipped  with 
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the  sacrifice  of  infants,  is  tho  Tyrian  Meclarth,  also 
called  Palaemon  by  the  Greeks.  (Lycopbr.  Cass. 
229.)  There  are  traces  of  Phoenician  colonies  in 
BithynLa,  but  not  more  eastward  in  the  Euxine, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  voyages  ex- 
tended farther.  Mythological  analogies  indicate 
their  presence  in  Imbros  and  Lcmnoe,  arid  there  are 
distinct  historical  evidences  of  their  settlements  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Tliasos.  Herodotus  had 
himself  beheld  the  gigantic  traces  of  their  mining 
operations  there,  in  which  they  appeared  to  havu 
turned  a whole  mountain  upside-down  (vi.  47). 
The  fable  ran,  that  they  had  come  thither  in  search 
of  Europa.  (Id.  U.  44.)  They  had  also  settlements 
for  the  purposes  of  mining  at  Mount  Pangaeos,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace.  (Plin.  vii.  57 ; Strab. 

xiv.  p.  680.)  According  to  Strabo  (x.  p.  447), 
Cadmus  and  his  Arabs  once  dwelt  at  Clxalcis  in 
Euboea,  having  crossed  over  from  Boeotia.  Of  tho 
settlement  of  tho  Phoenicians  in  the  Utter  country, 
there  is  historical  testimony,  to  whatever  credibility 
the  legend  of  Cadmus  may  be  entitled.  (Herod,  v. 
57).  The  name  of  *07*0,  or  Ouca,  by  which 
Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  one  of  the  city  gates,  was  pure  Phoe- 
nician. (Euphor.  ap  Stepk.  B.  s.  v. : cf.  Pausan.  ix. 
12.)  From  Thebes  the  Cadmeans  were  expelled 
by  the  Argivcs,  and  retired  among  the  Enchelecs,  an 
Illyrian  people  (Herod,  v.  61);  and  Ulyrins,  asoncf 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  was  said  to  have  given  name 
to  their  country.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  § 4.)  The 
Paphians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cephallenia, 
were  the  reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus.  (Odyss. 

xv.  426.) 

To  colonise  Sicily  required  bolder  navigation ; 
but  with  the  instinct  of  a commercial  and  maritime 
people,  the  Phoenicians  seised  its  promontories  and 
adjacent  isles  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
natives.  (Thucyd.  vi.  2.)  Subsequently,  however, 
they  were  gradually  driven  form  their  professions  by 
the  growing  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  that 
island,  and  were  ultimately  confined  to  its  NW. 
comer  (/6.),  which  was  tho  nearest  point  to  Car- 
thage. Daedalus,  an  epithet  of  Hephacstoe,  the 
father  of  the  Phoenician  Cabiri,  is  represented  as 
flying  from  Crete  to  Sicily.  (Diod.  iv.  77.)  The 
Venus  of  Mount  Eryx  was  probably  of  Phoenician 
origin  from  the  veneration  paid  to  her  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. (Aelian,  II.  An.  iv.  2;  Athcn.  ix.  p. 
934.)  An  inscription  found  at  Segcsta  mentions  a 
priestess  of  Venus-Urania,  which  was  the  Phoenician 
Venus.  ( Rhein,  if  us.  vol.  iv.  p.  9 1 .)  There  is  some 
difficulty,  however,  with  regard  to  the  temples  of  this 
deity,  from  the  nttempts  which  have  frequently  been 
made  to  connect  them  with  the  wanderings  of  tlie 
Trojans  after  the  capture  of  their  city.  Thus 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Ant  H.  i.  20)  at- 
tributes the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cythera  to  Aeneas, 
whilst  by  Herodotus  (i.  105)  it  is  assigned  to  tho 
Phoenicians.  The  migration  of  the  latter  to  the 
western  side  of  Sicily  must  have  taken  place  after 
the  year  736  B.  c.,  tho  date  of  the  arrival  of  tho 
Greek  colonists.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Phoo- 
nicians  in  Italy,  but  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Africa  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  them. 
Diodorus  (v.  12)  mentions  Melitc,  or  Malta,  as  a 
Phoenician  colony.  In  later  times,  however,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  so  that  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  these  islands,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  the  antiquities  belong  to  them,  or  to  the 
Phoenicians.  Farther  westward  wc  may  truck  the 
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latter  in  Sardinia,  where  Claud  ian  (J3 ‘tU.  Gild.  520) 
mentions  Camlis  as  founded  by  the  Tyrians,  in  con* 
tradistinction  to  Sulci,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians. 
And  the  coins  of  Ac  bus  us  (/pica)  teem  to  denote 
i he  uccnaition  of  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  since  they 
liave  emblems  of  the  Cabiriac  worship. 

The  very  early  intercourse  between  Phoenicia  and 
the  south  of  Spain  is  attested  by  the  mention  of 
Tarshisb,  or  Tartessus,  in  the  10th  chap,  of  Genesis. 
To  the  same  purport  is  the  legend  of  the  expedition 
of  Hercules  against  Chrysaor,  the  father  of  Geryon, 
which  was  of  course  naval,  and  which  sailed  from 
Crete.  (Herod,  iv.  8;  Diod.  iv.  17,  sqq.  v.  17,  Ac.) 
The  account  of  Diodorus  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
this  was  an  curlier  colony  than  some  of  the  inter- 
mediately situated  once.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
doubt  carried  on  a commercial  intercourse  with 
Tartessus  long  before  the  foundation  of  Gadeira  or 
Cadiz.  The  date  of  the  latter  event  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  very  remarkable  accuracy.  Velleius 
Paterculus  (i.  2)  informs  US  that  it  was  founded  a 
few  years  before  Utica;  and  from  Aristotle  (tie 
J/irub.  Arnault,  c.  146)  we  learn  that  Utica  was 
founded  287  years  before  Carthage.  Now  as  the 
latter  city  must  have  been  founded  at  least  800 
years  b.  o.,  it  follows  that  Gadeira  must  hare  been 
built  about  eleven  centuries  before  our  aera.  The 
temple  of  Hercules,  or  Mclcartli,  at  tins  place  re- 
tained, even  down  to  the  time  of  Silius  Italicus,  the 
primitive  rites  of  Phoenician  worship;  the  fano  had 
no  image,  and  the  only  visible  symbol  of  a god  was 
an  ever-burning  fire  ; the  ministering  priests  were 
Uarefjotod  and  clad  in  linen,  and  the  entrance  of 
women  and  swine  was  prohibited,  (/’ante.  iii.  22, 
s**q.)  Long  before  this  period,  howercr,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a Phoenician  colony ; for  the  Phocscans 
who  sailed  to  Tartessus  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  about 
556  n.  c,,  found  it  an  independent  state,  governed 
by  its  own  king  Argauthonius.  (Herod.  i.  163.) 
Many  other  towns  were  doubtless  founded  in  the 
S.  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians;  but  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Carthaginians 
renders  it  difficult  to  determine  which  were  Punic 
and  which  genuine  Phoenician.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  those  in  which  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules, or  of  the  Cabin,  can  be  traced,  as  Cartels, 
Malaca.  Sexti,  Ac.,  wero  of  Tyrian  foundation.  To 
this  early  and  long  continued  connection  with  Phoe- 
nicia we  may  perhaps  ascribe  that  superior  cavils- 
nation  and  immemorable  use  of  writing  which  Strabo 
(iii.  132)  observed  among  the  Tunluli  and  Tur- 
detani. 

Farther  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Phoenicians  may  have  bad  settlements  in  the  Cassi- 
tcrides,  or  tin  districts  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and 
the  Stilly  Islands;  and  that  northwards  they  may 
have  extruded  their  voyages  as  far  as  the  Baltic  in 
search  of  amber.  [ BlUTAMTICAB  Iss.  Vol.  1.  p.  433, 
m>|.]  (Comp.  Heerea, Researches,  <fr.  ii.  pp.  53, 68.) 
But  these  points  rest  principally  on  conjecture. 
There  are  more  decided  traces  of  Phoenician  occo- 
jwtion  on  the  NW.  or  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 
A by  la,  like  Culpe,  was  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
:tnd  his  temple  at  Lixus  in  Mauretania  was  said  to 
be  older  even  than  that  at  Gadeira.  (Plin.  xix.  4. 
h.  22.)  Tinge  was  founded  by  Antaeus,  with  whom 
Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  combated  (Mela,  i.  5; 
St  rat.  iii.  p.  140);  and  the  Sinus  Einporicus  (woAiros 
'Kujro^txdr,  St  rah.  xvii.  827),  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Mauretania,  seems  to  have  been  so  named  from  the 
commercial  settlements  yf  the  Phoenician*.  Cane 
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was  the  limit  of  their  voyages  on  this  coast;  but  the 
situation  of  Ceroe  is  still  a subject  of  discussion. 

[Cnonc.] 

With  regard  to  their  colonies  on  the  N.  or  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Africa,  Strabo  (L  p.  48)  tells  ns 
that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  middle  parts  of 
Africa  soon  after  the  Trojan  War,  aud  they  were 
probably  acquainted  with  it  much  sooner.  Their 
earliest  recorded  settlement  was  Itace,  or  Utica,  on 
the  western  extremity  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
, the  gulf  of  Carthage,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Pliny  (xvi.  79)  relates  that  the 
cedar  beams  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  had 
lasted  since  its  foundation,  1178  years  before  his 
time;  and  as  Pliny  wrote  about  78  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  this  anecdote  corroborates  the  date 
before  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Gades  and 
Utica.  The  Phoenicians  also  founded  other  towns 
on  this  coast,  as  Hippo,  Hadrumetum,  Leptia,  Ate. 
(Sail.  Jug.  c.  19),  and  especially  Carthage,  on 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  here.  [Car- 
thago.] 

The  principal  modern  works  on  Phoenicia  are, 
Boc  hart’s  Geographic*  Sacra,  a performance  of  un- 
bounded learning,  but  the  conclusions  of  which,  from 
the  defective  state  of  critical  and  ethnographical 
science  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  cannot 
always  be  accepted;  Gesenius,  Monument  a Phoe- 
nicia; Movers,  article  Phonmen,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  Encyclopedic , and  especially  his  work  Bio 
Phdnizicr , of  which  two  volumes  are  published,  bnt 
which  is  still  incomplete;  and  Mr.  Kenrick’s  Phoe- 
nicia, 8 vo.  London,  1855,  to  which  the  compiler  of 
tills  article  is  much  indebted  The  reader  may  also 
consult  with  advantage  Hengstenberg,  De  Rebus 
Tyriorum,  Berlin,  1832,  and  Beitrdge  zxtr  Einlri- 
tung  in  das  AUe  Testament ; Ilmen,  Historical  Re- 
searches, tfc.  vol.  ii.  Oxford,  1 833 ; Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  18;  Forbiger,  Uandbuch  der 
alien  Geographic , vol.  ii.  p.  659,  sqq.;  Russegger, 
Rtiscn  ; Burckhardt,  Syria ; Robinson,  Biblical 
Researches , Sec.  [T.  H.  D.J 

PHOENICE.  [Piiila.] 

PH  OE  NFC  IS.  [Mkjikon,  No.  3.] 
PHOENPC1US  MONS.  [Bobotia,  p.  412,  a ] 
PH OENPC  US  (♦w««o5»),  1.  A port  of  Ionia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mimas.  (Thucyd.  viii.  34.) 
Livy  (xxxvi.  45)  notices  it  In  bis  account  of  the 
naval  operations  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
against  Antiochus  (comp.  Stcph.  B.  ».  r.);  but  Its 
identification  is  not  easy,  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  263) 
regarding  it  as  the  same  as  the  modern  port  of 
Tshesme , and  Hamilton  (Researches,  ii.  p.  5)  as  the 
port  of  Egri-Lmcn. 

2.  A port  of  Lycia,  a little  to  the  cast  of  Patara; 
it  was  scarcely  2 miles  distant  from  the  latter  plan?, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  cliffs.  In  the 
war  against  Antioch  us  a Roman  fleet  took  its  station 
there  with  a view  of  taking  Pa  tarn.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
16.)  Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  7)  observes  tl.at 
Livy’s  description  answers  accurately  to  the  bay  of 
Kalamaki.  As  to  Mount  Phocuicua  in  Lycia,  seo 
Olympus,  Vol.  II.  p.  480.  [L.  &] 

PH0ENPCU&  [Phtcus] 

PHOENPCUS  (♦omwooj  b.ipyr,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  799  ; PtoL.  iv.  5.  § 7 ; Stadiasm.  § 12),  a har- 
bour of  Martnarica,  off  which  there  were  the  two 
islands  Dihymajs,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
j with  those  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 76)  places  off 
the  Clienwnesui  Panra  on  the  coast  of  Acgypt.  Its 
I position  imul  be  sought  between  1‘mgeis  (IIW7«vt, 
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St  mb.  L e. ; Ptol.  L c. ; Stadicum.  Ic .),  which  is  identi- 
fied with  RAs  Tank ub,  and  Ra*-al-K<tnnis.  [E.B.J.] 
PHOENTCPS  POETTOfotfr  NA  1.  A 
harbour  of  Measenia,  W.  of  the  promontory  Anitas, 
and  in  front  of  the  islands  of  Oenussae.  It  seems 
to  be  the  inlet  of  the  sea  opposite  the  E.  end  of  the 
bland  Skhiza,  which  island  is  called  by  the  Italians 
Capri,  or  Cabrera,  (Pans.  hr.  34.  § 12;  Leake, 
A/orea,  voL  L p.  434.) 

2.  A harbour  in  the  island  of  Cythera.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  738,  b.] 

PHOENICU'SA.  [Aeouab  Iicsulae.] 
PHOENIX  (thfap.  1.  A river  of  Alalia,  flowing 
into  the  Aaopus,  S.  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  distance 
of  15  stadia  from  Thermopylae.  (Herod,  vii.  198; 
.Strab.  ix.  p.  428 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  32.) 

2.  A river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Apidanus. 
(Vibios  Sequest.  p.  16;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Lucan,  vi. 
374;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

3.  A small  river  of  Achaia.  [Vol.  I.  p.  13,  b.] 
PHOETE1AE.  [PiirnA.] 

PHOEZON.  [Mawtimkia,  p.  264,  a.] 

PUOLEG ANDROS  (♦oAerwSpo*,  Strab.  x.  p. 
484,  seq. ; Steph.  B.  ».  v.\  ^oXinarSpor  or  *«A4- 
KurSfwt,  Ptol  iii.  15.  § 31:  Eth.  ♦oArydrJJpjor, 
♦oA«7arV‘*'0* : Polylcandro),  an  island  in  the  Ae- 
ptean  sea,  and  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Melos  and  Sicinos.  It  was  said  to 
hive  derived  its  name  from  a son  of  Minos.  (Steph. 
11.  t.  r.)  It  was  called  the  iron  Pholegandros  by 
Arulun,  on  account  of  its  ruggedneKs,  but  it  is  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  than  this  epithet  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  The  modem  town  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  there  are  only 
n few  remains,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  island, 
(Iwjjss,  ReUen  auf  den  Griech . I rut  In,  vol.  L p. 
J 46.) 

PHO’LOE.  [Elia,  p.  817.] 

PI  I ORB  I A [Myoomm.] 

PH0T1CE  (♦wTurii),  a city  in  Epeirua,  mentioned 
only  by  later  writers,  was  restored  by  Justinian. 
Procopius  says  that  it  originally  stood  in  a marshy 
situation,  and  that  Justinian  built  a citadel  upon  a 
neighbouring  height.  It  is  identified  by  Veld,  in  the 
ancient  MoU**is,  which  now  gives  title  to  a bishop, 
but  tJicre  are  no  Hellenic  remains  at  this  place. 
(Procop.  iv.  1 ; Hierod.  p.  652,  with  Wesseling’t 
note;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  96.) 

PH  It  A (♦pd.  Isidor.  if  am.  Parth.  c.  16),  a town 
in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Isidoros  in  his  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  stations  between  Mesopotamia 
and  Arachoeia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
place  corresponds  with  the  Ferrah  or  Furr  ah  of 
modem  times  (Wilson,  A riana,  p.  153),  on  the  river 
called  the  Ferrah-rud.  Ritter  (viii.  p.  120)  has 
supposed  that  this  is  the  same  place  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  by  the  name  of  Pharaznna,  in  Drangiana 
(vi.  19.  § 5);  and  Dmysen  (ii.  p.  610)  imagines 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Phrnda  of  Stephanus  B., 
which  was  also  a city  of  Drangiana.  Both  con- 
jectures are  probable.  [V.] 

PHBAATA  (rd  ♦pdora,  Appian.  Parth.  pp.  80, 
99,  ed.  Scbw.;  llpcWira,  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25 ; 
Steph.  B.  *.  p ; ♦apaon ra,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 10),  a place 
in  ancient  Media,  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a 
winter  residence  for  the  Parthian  kings,  and  at  the 
fame  time  as  a stronghold  in  the  case  of  need.  Its 
position  is  doubtful.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  citadel  described  by  Strabo,  under 
the  tuuue  of  Vera  (xi.  p.  523);  and  there  seems  some 
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ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  really  the  same 
place.  If  the  name  Phruuta  be  the  correct  one,  it  is 
likely  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Phraates. 
(Pint.  Anton,  c.  38.)  (See  Rawltnaon  On  tAe^tfro- 
jHitenian  Ecbatana,  R Geoff.  Jounu  vol.  x.  part  l, 
1840.)  [V.] 

PHRAGAXDAE.  [Makdi.] 

PH  RE  AT  A (♦pear  a),  that  ia,  the  Wells,  a place 
in  the  district  of  Gareauritis  in  Cappadocia.  (Ptol 
v.  6.  § 14.)  The  name  is  an  indication  of  the  fact 
noticed  by  ancient  writers,  that  the  country  had  a 
scanty  snpply  of  water.  (Wesseling,  ad  HierocL 
p.  700.)  [L.S.] 

PHRI'CIUM  (♦puno*),  a mountain  of  Locris, 
above  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  xiiL  pp.  582,  621; 
Steph.  B.  $.  r.) 

PHBICONJS.  [Ctme.] 

PHRIXA  (♦plfa,  Pa  us.  et  alii;  ♦plfor,  Herod,  ir. 
148:  Eth.  ♦pifaibs),  a town  of  Triphvlia  in  Elis, 
situated  upon  the  left  hank  of  the  Alpbcius,  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  Olympia.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  343;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  was  founded  by  tho 
Minyae  (Herod.  1.  c.),  and  its  name  was  derived  from 
Phaestos.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Mtbturros .)  Phrixa  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history;  but  it  shared  the  fate  of 
the  oilier  Tripbylian  cities.  (Comp.  Xen.  IfeU.  iii.  2. 
§ 30;  Polyh.  iv.  77,  80.)  Its  position  is  determined 
by  Puusanias,  who  says  that  it  was  situated  upon  a 
pointed  hill,  opposite  the  Leucanias,  a tributary  of 
the  Alpheins,  and  at  a ford  of  the  latter  river. 
(Pans.  vi.  21.  § 6.)  This  pointed  hill  is  now  called 
Paleofdnaro,  and  is  a conspicuous  object  from  both 
sides  of  tho  river,  whence  the  city  received  the  name 
of  Phaestus  in  later  times.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r ♦cucrdf.) 
The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who 
mentions  there  a temple  of  Athena  Cydonia.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill  there  arc  still  remains  of 
Hellenic  walls.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.it.  p.210;  Bob- 
laye,  Recherche*  <fe.  p.  136;  Ross,  Reiten  w* 
Peloponnrt , p.  108;  Curtius,  Pcloponnesot,  vol.  ii. 
p.  90.) 

PHRIXTJS  (4»p ifoj).  a tributary  of  the  Krasinas, 
in  the  Argeia.  [Auooa,  p.  201,  a.] 

PHRUDia  (KnuDia.) 

PHRURI  (♦pof'poj),  a Scythian  people  in  Series, 
described  as  cannibals.  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  20;  Dionys. 
Per.  752,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.) 

PHRY'GIA  (♦pvy/o:  Eth,  +plryir,  Phryges),one 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
inhabitants,  the  Phrygians,  arc  to  us  among  the 
most  obscure  in  antiquity,  at  least  so  far  as  their 
origin  and  nationality  are  concerned.  Still,  however, 
there  arc  many  indications  which  seem  calculated  to 
lead  us  to  definite  conclusions.  Some  regard  them  ns 
a Thracian  tribe  (Brigos  or  Bryges),  who  had  immi- 
grated into  Aria;  others  consider  them  to  have  been 
Armenians;  and  others,  again,  to  have  been  a mixed 
nice.  Their  Tlrracinn  origin  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  295,  x.  p.  471)  and  Stephanus  B.  (.*.  r ); 
and  Herodotus  (vii.  73)  mentions  a Macedonian  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  the  Phrygians,  under  the 
name  of  Briges,  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Mace- 
donians before  they  migrated  into  Aria.  This  mi- 
gration, according  to  Xanthua  (ftp.  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
680),  took  place  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  accord- 
ing to  Conou  (op.  Phot.  Cod.  p.  130,  ed.  Bekk.) 
90  years  before  that  war,  under  king  Midas.  These 
statements,  however,  can  hardly  refer  to  an  original 
migration  of  the  Phrygians  from  Europe  into  Asia, 
but  the  migration  spoken  of  by  these  authors  seems 
to  refer  rather  to  the  return  to  Asia  of  a portion  of 
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the  nation  settled  in  Asia ; for  the  Phrygians  are  not 
only  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  poems  (//. 
ii.  862,  iii.  185,  x.  431,  xvi.  717,  xxiv.  535),  but 
■re  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  in  Asia  Minor  (see  the  story  in  Herod,  ii.  2), 
whence  they,  or  rather  a portion  of  them,  must  at 
one  time  have  migrated  into  Europe;  so  that  in  our 
traditions  the  account  of  their  migrations  has  been 
reversed,  as  in  many  other  cases.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  Phrygians  points  to  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  as  the  land  of  their  first  abode,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians 
is  attested  by  some  singular  coincidences.  In  the 
army  of  Xerxes  these  two  nations  appear  under  one 
commander  and  using  the  same  armour ; and 
Herodotus  (viL  73)  adds  the  remark  that  the  Ar- 
menians were  the  descendants  of  the  Phrygians. 
Eudoxus  ( ap . Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Apptrla,  and  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Per.  694)  mentions  the  same  circumstance, 
and  moreover  alludes  to  a similarity  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  two  peoples.  Both  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  subterraneous  habitations  (Vitruv.  ii.  1; 
Xcnoph.  A nub.  iv.  5.  § 25;  Diod.  xiv.  28);  and  the 
Dame*  of  both,  lastly,  are  used  as  synonyms. 
{A need.  Graec.  Ozon.  iv.  p.  257,  ed.  Cnuner.) 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phrygians  were 
Armenians;  though  here,  again,  the  account  of  their 
migration  has  been  reversed,  the  Armenians  not 
being  descended  from  the  Phrygians,  but  the  Phry- 
gians from  the  Armenians.  The  time  when  they 
descended  from  the  Armenian  highlands  cannot  be 
determined,  and  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  for  the  Phrygians  are  described  as  the 
most  ancient  inliabitants  of  Asia  Minor.  (Pans.  i. 
14.  § 2;  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  ii.  251, &c.;  Appulei. 
Metam.  xi.  p.  762,  ed.  Oud.)  The  Phrygian  legends 
of  a great  flood,  connected  with  king  Annaeus  or 
Nannacus,  also  are  very  significant.  This  king  re- 
sided at  Iconium,  the  most  eastern  city  of  Phrygia; 
and  after  bb  death,  at  the  age  of  300  years,  a great 
flood  overwhelmed  the  country,  as  had  been  foretold 
by  an  ancient  oracle.  (Zosim.  vi.  10;  Suid.  s.  v. 
Ndyvaxos ; Stcpli.  B.  s.  v.  ’1 k6viov\  comp.  Ov.  Met. 
viii.  620,  &c.)  Phrygia  is  said  to  have  first  risen 
out  of  the  flood,  and  the  ark  and  Mount  Ararat  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Phrygian  town  of 
Celaenae.  After  this  the  Phrygians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  adopt  idolatry.  (0rac.  Sibyll. 
i.  196,  262,  266,  vii.  12—15.)  The  influence  of 
the  Old  Testament  upon  these  traditions  is  unmis- 
takable, but  the  identity  of  the  Phrygians  and  Ar- 
menians is  thereby  nevertheless  confirmed.  Another 
argument  in  favour  of  our  supposition  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  architectural  remains  which  have 
been  discovered  in  modern  times,  and  are  scarcely 
noticed  at  all  by  the  ancient  writers.  Vitruvius 
(ii.  1)  remarks,  that  the  Phrygians  hollowed  out  the 
natural  hills  of  their  country,  and  formed  in  them 
passages  and  rooms  for  habitations,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  hills  permitted.  This  statement  is 
most  fully  confirmed  by  modem  travellers,  who  have 
found  such  habitations  cut  into  rocks  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  (Hamilton,  Re- 
searches, ii.  p.  250,  288  ; Toxier,  Description  de 
FA  sit  M incur*,  i.  p.  210,  who  describes  an  immense 
town  thus  formed  out  of  the  natural  rock.)  A few 
of  these  architectural  monuments  are  adorned  with 
inscriptions  In  Phrygian.  (Texier  and  Steu&rt,  A 
Description  of  some  ancient  Monuments  with  In- 
aci’iptions  still  existing  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia , 
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I/mdon,  1842.)  These  inscriptions  must  be  of 
Phrygian  origin,  as  is  attested  by  such  proper  names 
as  Midas,  Ates,  Aregastes,  and  others,  which  occur 
in  them,  though  some  have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  make  out  that  they  are  Greek.  The  impression 
which  these  stupendous  works,  and  above  all  the 
rock-city,  make  upon  the  beholder,  is  that  he  has  be- 
fore him  works  executed  by  human  hands  at  a most 
remote  period,  not,  as  Vitruvius  intimates,  because 
there  was  a want  of  timber,  but  because  the  first 
robust  inhabitants  thought  it  safest  and  most  con- 
venient to  construct  such  habitations  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of  a resem- 
blance with  Greek  or  Roman  structures;  but  while 
we  assert  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  display  a striking  resemblance  to 
those  structures  which  in  Greece  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopian,  whence 
Texier  designates  the  above  mentioned  rock-city 
(near  Boghagkieui,  between  the  Halys  and  Iris)  by 
the  name  of  a Pelasgian  city.  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
Researches , i.  pp.  48,  490,  ii.  pp.  226,  &cM  209.) 
Even  the  lion  gate  of  Mycenae  reappears  in  several 
places.  (Ainsworth,  Travels  and  Researches,  ii. 
p.  58;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  28.)  These  facts 
throw  a surprising  light  upon  the  legend  about  the 
migration  of  the  Phrygian  Pelopa  into  Argolis,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Phrygians  in  Peloponnesus,  men- 
tioned by  Athenacus  (xiv.  p.  625).  But  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  more  systematic  exploration  of 
the  countries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  monuments.  One  conclusion,  however, 
can  even  now  be  arrived  at,  vis.  that  there  must  have 
been  a time  when  the  race  of  the  Phrygians  formed, 
if  not  the  sole  population  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least 
by  far  the  most  important,  bordering  in  the  east  on 
their  kinsmen,  the  Armenians,  and  in  the  south- 
east on  tribes  of  the  Semitic  race.  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  many  facts  derired  from  ancient 
writers.  Independently  of  several  Greek  and  Trojan 
legends  referring  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  name  of  the  Phrygian  mountain  Olympus 
also  occurs  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia ; the  north  of 
Rithynia  was  in  earlier  times  called  Bebrycia,  and 
the  town  of  Otroia  on  the  Ascanian  lake  reminds  us 
of  the  Phrygian  chief  Otreus.  (Horn.  JL  iii.  186.) 
In  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  the  country  about  Mount 
Sipylus  was  once  occupied  by  Phrygians  (Strab. 

xii.  p.  571);  the  Trojan  Thebe  also  bore  the  namo 
Mygdonia,  which  is  synonymous  with  Phrygia  (Strab. 

xiii.  p.  588) ; Mygdonians  are  mentioned  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Miletus  (Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  5); 
and  Polyaenus  ( Strateg . viii.  37)  relates  that  the 
Bcbryccs,  in  conjuuction  with  the  Phocaeans,  carried 
on  war  against  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  Trojans,  Mysians, 
Maeonians,  Mygdonians,  and  Dolionians  were  all 
branches  of  the  great  Phrygian  race.  In  the  Iliad 
the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  appear  in  the  closest 
relation,  for  Hecuba  is  a Phrygian  princess  (xvi. 
718),  Priam  is  the  ally  of  the  Phrygians  against 
the  Amazons  (iii.  184,  &c.),  the  came  Hector  is 
said  to  be  Phrygian  (llesych.  s.  v.  Aop«?os),  and 
the  names  Paris  and  Scamandrius  seem  likewise  to 
be  Phrygian  for  the  Greek  Alexander  and  A.stya- 
nax.  It  is  also  well  known  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  use  the  names  Trojan  and  Phry- 
gian as  synonyms.  From  the  Homeric  hymn  on 
Aphrodite  (113)  it  might  be  inferred  that  Trojans 
and  Phrygians  spoke  different  languages;  but  that 
passage  is  equally  clear,  if  it  is  taken  as  alluding 
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only  to  a dialectic  difference.  Now  ns  the  Trojuts 
throughout  the  Homeric  poems  appear  as  a people 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  and  are  even  called  Hellenes 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (.1  nt  Horn.  i.  61), 
it  follows  that  the  Phrygians  also  must  have  been 
related  to  the  Greeks.  This,  again,  is  further  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidences  for,  looking  apart  from 
the  tradition  about  Pelops,  which  wo  hare  already 
alluded  to,  king  Midas  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  all  foteigitors  to  have  dedicated,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  n.  O,  a present  to  the  Delphic 
oracle  (Herod,  i.  14);  and  Plato  (Crn<yf.  p.  410) 
mentions  several  words  which  were  common  to  the 
Greek  and  Phrygian  languages.  (Comp.  Jublonski, 
it /tern,  voL  iii.  p.  64,  Ac.  cd.  To  Water.);  and, 
lastly,  the  Armenian  language  itself  is  now  proved 
to  be  akin  to  the  Greek.  (Sehrooder,  Thtetvtr.  Ling. 
Jrm.  p.  51.)  The  radical  identity  of  the  Phry- 
gians, Trojans,  and  Greeks  being  thus  established, 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  that  many  other  Asiatic 
nations  belonged  to  the  same  stock.  The  name  of 
the  Mvgdonians,  as  already  observed,  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  that  of  the  Phrygians  (Pans.  x. 
27.  § 1),  ami  in  Homer  (Jl  iii.  186)  the  leader  of 
the  Phrygians  is  called  Mygdon.  According  to 
Stephanus  B.  (a.  v.  Mvytovfa),  lastly,  Mygdonia  was 
the  name  of  a district  in  Great  Phrygia,  ns  well  as 
of  a port  of  Macedonia  The  Doliones,  who  extended 
westward  as  far  as  the  Acscpus,  were  separated 
from  the  Mvgdonians  by  the  river  Khyndncus. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  681 ; Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Itkod.  L 936, 
943,  1115.)  At  a later  time  they  disappear  from 
history,  their  namo  being  absorbed  by  that  of  the 
Phrygians.  The  Mysians  are  easily  recognisable  aa 
a Phrygian  people,  both  from  their  history  and  the 
country  they  inhabited.  They,  too,  are  called  Thra- 
cians, and  their  language  is  said  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian  (Strab.  xii.  p.  572), 
and  Mysians  and  Phrygians  were  so  intermingled 
1 hat  their  frontiers  could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  564;  Kustath.  ad  Horn.  fl.  ii.  862, 
tui  Jtiouys.  Per.  810;  Suid.  t.  v.  ov£«r  %ttow.)  As 
to  the  Maconiaus,  see  Lydia.  The  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  are  usually  designated  by  the  name 
Pelasgians,  thus  unquestionably  were  branches  of 
tlio  great  Phrygian  stock,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula  was  thus  inhabited  by 
a variety  of  tribes  all  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
But  the  Phrygians  also  extended  into  Europe,  where 
their  chief  seats  were  in  the  central  parts  of  Emathia. 
(Herod,  viii.  138 ; comp.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  680.)  There 
we  meet  with  Phrygians,  or  with  a modification  of 
their  name,  Brygians,  in  all  directions.  Mardonius, 
on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  met  Brygians  in 
Thrace.  (Herod,  vi.  45;  Steph.  B.  e.v.  Bpowcu; 
l’lin.  iv.  18,  where  we  have  probably  to  read  Brycae 
for  Bryaae.)  The  Phrygian  population  of  Thrace 
is  strongly  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  names  of 
places  were  common  to  Thrace  and  Trees.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  590;  comp.  Thocyd.  ii.  99;  Suid.  t.v.  0d- 
pvpts;  Solin.  15;  Tretx.  ChiL  iii.  812.)  Traces  of 
Phrygians  also  occur  in  Chalcidice.  (Lycoph.  1404; 
Steph.  B.  a.  r.  Kpoivlf.)  Further  south  they  appear 
about  Mount  Oeta  and  even  in  Attica.  (Thucyd. 
ii.  22 ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  62 1 ; Steph.  B.  a.  r.  +pvyta  and 
+piftioir  \ Kustath.  ad  DUmya.  Per.  810.)  Mount 
Olympus,  also,  was  pcrluips  only  a repetition  of  the 
Phrygian  name.  In  the  west  of  Edessa  in  Mace- 
donia, about  lake  Lychnidna,  we  meet  with  Brygcs 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  326,  327 ; Steph.  B.  a.  p.  Bpu( ),  and 
in  the  same  vicinity  wc  have  the  towns  of  Brygion, 
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Brygias,  and  Mntatio  Brucida.  (Steph.  B.  a.  pp.; 
JL  Jiieroe.  p.  607.)  The  westernmost  traces  of 
Bryguins  we  find  about  Dyrrhachium.  (Strab.  /.  c.; 
Appian,  BeU.  Civ.  ii.  39;  Scymn.  433,  436.)  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  Phrygian  tribes  ex- 
tended northward.  The  country  beyond  the  eastern 
part  of  Mount  H acinus  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
at  all  times  by  Thracians;  but  Phrygians  extended 
very  far  north  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Scardrw,  for 
Pamsosia  and  Moesia  seem  to  be  only  different 
forms  for  Pakoxia  and  Mysia;  and  the  Breurae 
on  the  Savns  also  betray  their  origin  by  their  name. 
It  is  possible  also  that  the  Dardaki  were  Phrygians, 
and  descendants  of  the  Teucrians  in  Troaa;  at  least 
they  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Illyrians. 
(Polyh.  ii.  6.)  Strabo,  lastly,  connects  the  Illyrian 
llenetes  with  those  nf  Asia  Minor  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (/JL  ii.  852),  and  even  the  Dalma- 
tians are  in  one  passage  described  aa  Armenians  and 
Phrygians.  (Cramer,  Anted.  Grate.  Ox.  iii.  p,  257.) 
If  we  sum  up  the  results  thus  obtained,  we  find  tliat 
at  one  time  the  Phrygians  constituted  the  main 
body  of  the  population  of  the  greater  port  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Illyricttm.  Allusions  to  their  mi- 
grations into  these  countries  are  not  wanting,  for, 
independently  of  the  traditions  about  the  migrations 
of  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  (Herod,  v.  13,  vii. 
20;  Strab.  Fragm.  37 ; Lyeophr.  741,  Ac.),  we  have 
the  account  of  the  migration  of  Midas  to  the  plains 
of  Emathia,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  same  great 
event  (Athen.  xv.  p.  603;  Lycoph.  1397,  Ac.) 

The  great  commotions  which  took  place  iu  Asia  and 
Europe  after  the  Trojan  War  were  most  unfortunate 
for  the  Phrygians.  In  Europe  the  Illyrians  pressed 
southwards,  and  from  the  north-east  the  Scytiio- 
Thrscian  tribes  poshed  forward  and  occupied  almost 
all  the  country  cast  of  the  river  Axius ; Hellenic  colo- 
nies were  established  on  the  coasts,  while  the  rising 
state  of  the  Macedonians  drove  the  Phrygians  from 
Emathia.  (Syncell.  pp.  198,  261  ; Justin,  viii.  1.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  surprise  us  t<> 
find  that  the  great  nation  of  the  Phrygians  disap- 
peared from  Europe,  where  the  Paeouians  and  Pan- 
nonians  were  their  only  remnants.  It  in  probable 
that  at  that  time  many  of  them  migrated  back  to 
Asia,  an  event  dated  by  Xanthus  ninety  years  before 
the  Trojan  War.  It  must  hare  been  about  the  same 
time  that  Lesser  Mysia  and  Lesser  Phrygia  were 
formed  in  Asia,  which  is  expressed  by  Strabo  (xii. 
pp.  565,  571,  572,  xiii.  p.  586)  in  his  statement 
that  the  Phrygians  and  Mysians  conquered  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  Troaa  and  tbo 
neighbouring  countries. 

But  in  Asia  Minor,  too,  misfortunes  came  upot 
the  Phrygians  from  all  quarters.  From  the  south- 
east the  Semitic  tribes  advanced  further  and  farther; 
Diodorus  (ii  2,  Ac.)  represents  Phrygia  as  subdued 
even  by  Ninus ; but  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  tho 
Syrian  Cappadocians  forced  themselves  between  the 
Armenians  and  Phrygians,  and  thus  separated  them. 
(Herod,  i.  72,  v.  49,  vii  72.)  Strabo  also  (xii  p. 
559)  Bpeaka  of  structures  of  Semi  rami*  in  Pantos. 
The  whole  of  the  south  const  of  Asia  Minor,  as  for 
as  Cans,  received  a Semitic  population  at  a very 
early  period ; and  the  ancient  Phrygian  or  Pchi&gian 
people  were  in  some  parts  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Ilelota.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  271.)  Tho  latent  of 
these  Syrophoenician  immigrants  seem  to  have  been 
the  Lydians  [Lydia],  whoso  struggles  with  tho 
Mysians  are  expressly  mentioned.  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 
612;  Soy  lax,  p.  36.)  This  victorious  progress  of  the 
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Semitic  races  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
tlie  Phrygians;  for  not  only  was  their  political  im- 
portance weakened,  but  their  national  independence 
was  lost,  and  their  language  and  religion  were  so 
deeply  affected  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  foreign  elements  from  what  is  original  and 
indigenous.  In  the  north  also  the  Phrygians  were 
hard  pressed,  for  the  same  Thracians  who  had 
driven  them  out  of  Europe,  also  invaded  Asia;  for 
although  Homer  does  not  distinctly  mention  Thra- 
cians in  Asia,  yet,  in  the  historical  ages,  they  occu-  1 
pied  the  whole  coast  from  the  Hellespont  to  Hera- 
cleia,  under  the  names  of  Thyni,  Bithyni,  and  Mari- 
andyni.  (Comp.  Herod,  vii.  75.)  The  conflicts 
between  the  ancient  Phrygians  and  the  Thracians 
are  alluded  to  in  several  legends.  Thns  king  Midas 
killed  himself  when  the  Treres  ravaged  Asia  Minor 
as  far  as  Paphlagonia  and  Cilicia  (Strab.  i.  p.  61) ; 
the  Mariandyni  are  described  as  engaged  in  a war 
against  the  My  a lan*  and  Bebryces,  in  which  Mygdon, 
tire  king  of  tbo  latter,  was  slain.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
23,  ii.  5.  § 9;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  752,  780,  786, 
with  the  SchoL ; Tzetz.  ChiL  iii.  808,  &c.)  The 
brief  period  during  which  the  Phrygians  are  said  to 
lave  exercised  the  supremacy  at  sea,  which  lasted 
for  twenty- five,  and,  according  to  others,  only  five 
years,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  n.  c.,  is  probably  connected  with  that 
age  in  which  the  Phrygians  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual wars(Diod.  vii.  13;  SyncelL  p.  181);  and  it 
may  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  Phrygians 
from  the  Scamander  and  from  Troy  migrated  to 
Sicily.  (Paus.  v.  25.  § 6.) 

It  was  a salutary  circumstance  that  the  numerous 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  counter- 
acted the  spreading  influence  of  the  Semitic  race; 
hut  still  the  strength  of  the  Phrygians  was  broken; 
they  had  withdrawn  from  all  quarters  to  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  Croesus  incorpo- 
rated them  with  his  own  empire.  During  the  con- 
quers nf  Cyrus,  Greater  and  I-csser  Phrygia  are 
already  distinguished  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  5.  § 3,  vi. 
2.  § 10,  vii.  4.  § 16,  riii.  6.  § 7),  the  former  being 
governed  by  a satrap  (ii.  1.  § 5),  and  the  latter, 
also  called  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,  by  a king, 
(vii.  4.  § 8). 

After  having  thus  reached  the  period  of  authentic 
history,  we  arc  enabled  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  Phrygians,  and  the  country  which 
they  ultimately  inhabited.  As  to  the  namo  Phrvges, 
of  which  Brygea,  Brigcs,  Breuci,  Bebryces,  and  Be- 
recynthae  are  only  different  forms,  we  are  informed 
by  Hesychius  (*.  v.  Bptyis)  that  in  the  language  of 
the  kindred  Lydians  (that  is,  Maeonians)  it  signified 
**  freemen."  The  nution  bearing  this  name  appears 
throughout  of  a very  peaceable  disposition,  and  un- 
able to  resist  foreign  impressions  and  influences. 
Hone  of  their  many  traditions  and  legends  points  to 
a warlike  or  heroic  period  in  their  history,  but  all 
have  a somewhat  mystic  and  fantastic  character. 
The  whole  of  their  early  history  is  connected  with 
the  names  Midas  and  Gordius.  After  the  conquest 
of  their  country  by  Persia,  the  Phrygians  are  gene- 
rally mentioned  only  with  contempt,  and  the  Phry- 
gian names  Midas  and  Manes  were  given  to  slaves. 
(Cic.  p.  F lace.  27;  Curt  vi.  11;  Strab.  vii.  p.  304.) 
But  their  civilisation  increased  in  consequence  of  their 
peaceful  disposition.  Agriculture  vras  their  chief 
occujation;  and  whoever  killed  an  ox  or  stole  agri- 
cultural implements  was  put  to  death.  (Nicul. 
Damasc.  p.  148,  cd.  Orelli.)  Gordius,  their  king,  is 
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said  to  have  been  called  from  the  plough  to  the 
throne.  (Arrian,  Atiab.  ii.  3.  $ 1 ; Justin,  xii.  7.) 
Pliny  (vii.  6)  calls  the  biga  an  invention  of  the 
Phrygians.  Great  care  also  was  bestowed  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  ; and  commerce  flourished 
among  them  in  the  very  earliest  times,  as  we  must 
infer  from  their  well-built  towns  mentioned  by  Homer 
(74  iii.  400).  The  foundation  of  all  their  great 
towns,  which  were  at  the  *amo  time  commercial 
emporia,  belongs  to  the  mythical  agea,  as,  e.  g.,  Pes- 
sinua,  Gordium,  Celaenae,  and  Apamea.  The  reli- 
gions ideas  of  the  Phrygians  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  and  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  many  a mysterious 
tradition  or  legend  current  among  the  Greeks  must 
be  traced  to  Phrygia,  and  can  be  explained  only  by 
a reference  to  that  country.  Truly  Phrygian  divini- 
ties were  Cybele  (Rhea  or  Agdiatis),  and  Sabazius, 
the  Phrygian  name  for  Dionysus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
470,  &c.)  With  the  worship  of  these  deities  were 
connected  the  celebrated  orgiastic  rites,  accompanied 
by  wild  music  and  dances,  which  were  subsequently 
introduced  among  the  Greeks.  Other  less  important 
divinities  of  Phrygian  origin  were  Olympus,  Hyag- 
nis,  Lityerses,  and  Marsyas.  It  also  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Phrygians  never  took  or  exacted  an 
oath.  (Nicol.  Damage,  p.  148.)  But  all  that  we 
hear  of  the  religion  of  the  Phrygians  during  the  his- 
torical times  appears  to  show  that  it  was  a mixture 
of  their  own  original  form  of  worship,  with  the  less 
pure  rites  introduced  by  the  Syro-Phoenician  tribes. 

The  once  extensive  territory  inhabited  by  the 
Phrygians,  had  been  limited,  as  was  observed  above, 
at  tbo  time  of  the  Persian  dominion,  to  Lksskk 
Phrygia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Grkatkk  Piiuy- 
oia.  It  is  almost  impossible  accurately  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  former;  according  to  Scylax  (p. 
35;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19)  it  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  from  the  river  Gins  to  Se*tus; 
but  it  certainly  embraced  Troas  likewise,  for  Pto- 
lemy marks  tbe  two  countries  as  identical.  To- 
wards the  interior  of  the  peninsula  the  boundaries 
are  not  known  at  all,  but  politically  as  a province  it 
bordered  in  the  east  on  Bithynia  and  Great  Phrygia, 
and  in  the  south  on  Lydia.  Gkkat  Piikygia 
formed  tbe  central  country  of  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  east  to  west  about  40  geographical  miles,  ami 
from  south  to  north  about  35.  It  was  bounded  in 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and  in  the 
east  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  the  river  Halys 
forming  the  boundary.  (Herod,  r.  52.)  The 
southern  frontier  towards  Pisidia  and  Cilicia  was 
formed  by  Mount  Taurus ; in  the  west  Mounts 
T mol  us  ami  Mesaogis  extend  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Taurus;  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  define  the  boundary  line  towards  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria,  the  nationalities  not  being  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  Romans  having  intentionally  obli- 
terated the  ancient  landmarks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564, 
xiii.  p.  629.)  The  most  important  part  in  the 
north  of  Phrygia  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San- 
garius,  where  Phrygians  lived  in  the  time  of  Homer 
(/£  iii.  187,  xvi.  719),  and  where  some  of  their 
most  important  cities  were  situated.  Iconium,  tho 
easternmost  city  of  Phrygia,  was  situated  in  a fertile 
district;  but  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  it,  with 
the  salt  lake  Tatta,  was  barren  and  cold,  forming  a 
high  plateau,  which  was  only  fit  for  pasture,  and 
suffered  from  frequent  droughts.  The  southern 
I jiortion  of  Phrygia,  .surrounded  by  Mount  Taurus,  a 
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branch  of  it  turning  to  the  north-west,  and  by  the 
mountains  containing  the  sources  of  the  Maeander, 
bore  the  surname  Pakoiiios;  it  was  a table -bind, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  many  towns  it  contained,  it 
cannot  hare  been  as  barren  as  the  northern  plateau. 
In  the  west  Phrygia  comprised  tho  upper  valley  of 
the  Maeander,  and  it  is  there  that  we  find  the  most  J 
beautiful  and  most  populous  parts  of  Phrygia;  but 
that  district  was  much  exposed  to  earthquakes  in 
consequence  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  district, 
which  is  attested  by  the  hot-springs  of  liiempolia, 
and  the  Plutonium,  from  which  suffocating  exha- 
lations were  sent  forth.  (Claudian,  in  Eulrop.  ii. 
270,  Ac. ; Strab.  xii.  pp.  578,  &c.,  629,  &e. ; Herod. 
viL  30;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.) 

Phrygia  was  a country  rich  in  every  kind  of  pro- 
duce. Its  mountains  seem  to  have  furnished  gold; 
for  that  inetal  plays  an  important  part  in  the  legends 
of  Midas,  and  several  of  the  Phrygian  rivers  are  called 
" auriferi.”  (Claudian,  L c.  258.)  Phrygian  mar- 
ble, especially  the  specie*  found  near  Synnada,  was 
very  celebrated.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579;  Pans.  i.  18. 

§ 8,  See. ; Ov.  Fast.  r.  529  ; Stat.  Silt.  i.  5.  36.) 
The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  clear  from 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Sabazius),  and  Hmner  (//. 
iib  184)  also  gives  to  the  country  the  attribute 
&uw*\6t<raa.  Tho  parts  most  distinguished  for 
their  excellent  wine,  however,  were  subsequently 
separated  from  Phrygia  and  added  to  neighbouring 
provinces.  But  Phrygia  was  most  distinguished  for 
its  sheep  and  the  fineness  of  their  wool  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  578).  King  A my  n Us  is  said  to  have  kept  no  less 
than  3(X)  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  barren  table-land, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  sheep-breeding  was  car- 
ried on  there  on  a very  large  scale.  (Comp.  Suid. 
t.  v.  ipluv ; Aristoph.  At.  493;  Strab.  L e. 

p.  568.) 

When  Alexander  had  overthrown  the  Persian 
power  in  Asia  Minor,  he  assigned  Great  Phrygia  to 
Aotigotras,  B.  c.  333  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  29)  ; and 
during  the  first  division  of  Alexander’s  empire  that 
general  retained  Phrygia,  to  which  were  added  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  while  l.**<»miatus  obtained  Lesser 
Phrygia.  (Dexipp.  ap.  Phot  p.  64;  Curt.  x.  10; 
Died,  xviii.  3;  Justin,  xiii.  4.)  In  the  beginning 
of  n.  c.  321,  Peril  icons  assigned  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  probably  also  the  Lesser,  to  Eumenes(Justin,  xiii. 

6;  Corn.  Nep.  Enin.  3);  but  in  the  new  division  of 
Tripomdisus  Antigonus  recovered  his  former  pro- 
vinces, and  Arrhidaeus  obtained  Lesser  Phrygia, 
which,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  Antigonus 
as  early  as  b.  c.  319.  (Died,  xviii.  39,  xix.  51, 
62,  75;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot  p.  72.)  After  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  in  b.  c.  301,  Leaser  Phrygia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lysimachus,  and  Great  Phrygia  into 
those  of  Scleucua  (Appian,  Syr.  55),  who,  after  con- 
quering Lysimachus.  in  u.  C.  282,  united  the  two 
l’hrygias  with  the  Syrian  empire.  (Appian,  Syr. 
62  ; Justin,  xvii.  2 ; Memnon,  Ilist.  Ilcracl  9.) 
Soon  two  oilier  kingdoms,  Bithynia  and  Pergamum, 
were  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia,  and  the 
Gauls  or  Galatac,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Ariatics,  took  permanent  possession  of  the  north- 
eastern  part  of  Phrygia,  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius. 
Thus  was  formed  Galatia,  which  in  onr  maps  sepa- 
rates Greater  Phrygia  from  Paphlagouia  and  Bithy- 
nia;  and  the  ancient  towns  of  Gordiuin,  Ancyra,  and 
Pepsin  us  now  became  the  seats  of  the  Gauls.  To 
the  cast  also  Phrygia  last  a portion  of  its  territory, 
for  Lycaonia  was  extended  so  far  westward  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  aborc  mentioned  barren 
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plateau.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663.)  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Attains  I.  of  Pergamum  may  hare  taken  pon- 
scssion  of  Leaser  Phrygia  as  early  as  b.  c.  240,  when 
he  liad  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  Gauls, 
seeing  that  the  Trocmi,  one  of  their  tribes,  liad 
dwelt  on  tho  Hellespont  (Liv.  xxxviii.  16);  but  his 
dominion  was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  Syrian  kings 
to  its  original  dimensions,  that  is,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Elaeus  and  the  hay  of  Adramyt- 
tium.  However,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochua  in 
the  battle  of  Magnesia,  in  B.  o.  191,  Euinetics  II.  of 
Pergamum  obtained  from  the  Romans  tl»«  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  with  it  both  the  Phrygia*. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  624  ; Liv.  xxxvii.  54,  &c.)  Eu- 
tneues  on  that  occasion  also  acquired  another  dis- 
trict, which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Pmsias, 
king  of  Bithynia.  Livy  (xxxviii.  39)  calls  that 
district  Mysia,  but  it  must  have  been  the  same 
country  as  the  Pjirygia  Ei*icteti:s  of  Strabo 
(xii.  pp.  563,  564,  571,  575,  576).  But  Strabo  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  regarding  Phrygia  Epictetus 
.as  identical  with  Leaser  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,— 
the  ftiKMr,  according  to  his  own  showing,  nowhere 
touching  the  sea  (p.  564),  but  being  situated  south 
of  Mount  Olympus  (p.  575),  and  being  bounded  in 
the  north  and  partly  in  the  west  also  by  Bithynia 
(p.  563).  The  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
from  the  situations  of  the  towns  of  Azani,  Midaeum, 
and  Doryiaeum,  which  he  himself  assigns  to  Phrygia 
Epictetus  (p.  576),  and  which  Ptolemy  also  men- 
tions as  Phrygian  towns.  These  facts  clear) y show  how 
confused  Strabo’s  ideas  about  those  countries  were. 
The  fact  of  Livy  calling  the  district  Mysia  is  easily 
accounted  for,  since  the  names  Phrygia  and  Mysia 
are  often  confonnded,  and  the  town  of  Cadi  is  some- 
times called  Mysian,  though,  according  to  Strain*,  it 
belonged  to  Phrygia  Epictetus.  It  was  therefore 
unquestionably  this  part  of  Phrygia  about  which 
Eumeues  of  Pergamum  was  at  war  with  Prusias,  and 
which  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans  was  handed 
over  to  the  Pergamenian  king,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  that  is,  “ the  acquired  in 
addition  to.”  (Pulyb.  Excerpt,  de  I.eyat  128,129, 
135,  136;  Liv.  xxxix.  51;  Strab.  p.  563.)  After  the 
death  of  Attains  III.,  b.  c.  133,  all  Phrygia  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  fell  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Romans.  A few  years  later,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamum  became  a Roman  province, 
Phrygia  was  given  to  Mithridatcs  V.  of  Pontus  (Just. 
xxxviii.  1;  Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  57),  but  after  his 
death  in  b.  c.  120  it  was  taken  from  his  son  and 
successor,  Mith dilates  VI.,  and  declared  free.  (Ap- 
pian, /.  c.)  This  freedom,  however,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  tho  interests  of  the  Phrygians,  who 
gradually  lost  their  importance.  The  Romans  after- 
ward* divided  the  country  into  jurisdict tones,  bat 
without  any  regard  to  tribea  or  natural  boundaries. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  Plin.  v.  29.)  In  b.  c.  88  the 
districts  of  Laodiccia,  Apamcia,  and  Synnada  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  province  of  Cilicia.  (Cic. 
in  Verr.  i.  17,  37.)  Bat  this  arrangement  was  not 
lasting,  for  afterwards  we  find  those  three  districts 
as  a part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  then  again  as 
a part  of  Cilicia,  until  in  B.  c.  49  they  appear  to 
have  become  permanently  united  with  Asia.  The 
east  and  south  of  Phrygia,  however,  especially  the 
towns  of  Apollonia,  Autiocheia,  and  Philomel! urn, 
did  not  belong  to  the  province  of  Asia.  In  the  new 
division  of  the  empire  made  in  the  4th  century 
A.  I).,  Phrygia  Parorios  was  added  to  tho  province 
of  Pisidia,  and  a district  on  the  Maeander  to  Cana, 
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Tlie  remaining  part  of  Phrygia  was  then  divided  into 
Phrygia  Solutaris,  comprising  the  eastern  part  with 
Synnada  for  its  capital,  and  Pbxygia  Pacatiana 
(sometimes  also  called  Capatiana),  which  comprised 
the  western  part  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Caria. 
(A otit.  Imp.  c.  2;  Hierocl.  pp.  664,  676;  Constant. 
Porph.  de  Them.  i.  1 ; Ducos,  p.  42  ; see  the  ex- 
cellent article  Phrygia  in  Pauly’s  Realencyclopaedie , 
by  0.  Abel  ; Cramer,  Asia  Minor , ii.  p.  1,  &c.  ; 
Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hitt.  i.  p.  83,  &c.,  ii.  p. 
382.)  [L.  S.J 

PHRYGIA  PISIDICA.  [Pisidia.] 
PUTHENOTES  NOMOS  (+0<v6t7js  or  *e*y6rov 
yofids,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 48  ; Pliu.  v.  9.  s.  9),  another 
name  for  the  Nomos  Cbemmitos  in  the  Aegyptian 
Delta.  [Bdto:  Chkmmis.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

PHTH1A.  [Phaia.] 

PHTHIA,  PHTHIOTIS.  [Thkuaua.] 
PHTHIRA  (Mipa,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.\  written  Mlp 
in  Meineke's  edition  of  Stephanos),  a mountain  in 
Caria,  inhabited  by  the  Phthires,  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Gdttpwv  6pos  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  868), 
which,  according  to  llecataeus,  was  identical  with 
Mt.  Latmus,  but  which  others  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Mt.  Grius,  running  parallel  to  Mt.  Latmus. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.) 

PHTHIROTHAGI  (Mupotpdyot),  %.  e.  “lice- 
eaters,”  a Scythian  people,  so  called  from  their  filth 
and  dirt  (curb  rov  aiixpou  ical  too  wlvov,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  449).  Some  modern  writers  endeavour  to  derive 
their  mime  from  <pOttp,  the  fruit  of  the  virus  or  fir- 
tree,  which  served  as  their  food  (Ritter,  VorhaUe, 
p.  549),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  expla- 
nation of  Strabo,  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  understood  in  antiquity.  This  savage  people  is 
variously  placed  by  different  writers.  According  to 
Strabo  they  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  492,  499),  and  according  to  other 
writers  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  (Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  18;  Mela,  i.  18; 
Plin.  vi.  4.)  Ptolemy  places  them  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
rmtia  beyond  the  Rha  (v.  9.  § 17).  According  to 
Pliny  (vi  4)  they  were  subsequently  called  Salae. 
T he  Budini  are  also  said  to  have  ate  lice  ( <f>0tipo - 
rpayiovct,  Herod,  iv.  109). 

PHTHUTH  (QdovQ,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 3;  ♦owrtjT,  Joe. 
Antiq.  i.  6.  § 2;  Fut,  Plin.  v.  1),  a river  of  Maure- 
tania, which  has  been  identified  with  the  Wady  Ten- 
In  the  ethnographic  table  of  Genesis  (x.  6), 
I’hut  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Ham.  This  im- 
mediate descent  of  Phut  (a  name  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  iudicate  Mauretania)  from  Ham  indi- 
cates, like  their  Greek  name,  the  depth  of  colour 
which  distinguished  the  Mauretanians.  In  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  10)  the  men  of  Phut  are  represented  as 
serving  in  the  Tyrian  armies  (comp.  xxx.  5,  xxxviii. 
5);  as  also  in  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  9)  they  are  sum- 
moned to  the  hosts  of  Aegypt;  and  in  Nahum 
(iii.  9)  they  are  the  helpera  of  Nineveh.  (Winer, 
/italic  Or  ter  buck,  ».  r. ; Kcnrick,  Phoenicia , pp.  1 37, 
277.)  [E.B.J.] 

PHUNDU'Sl  (♦ovv8oD<roi),  a tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 12)  as  inhabiting  the  Chersoncsus 
Cimbricu  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  dwelling 
north  of  the  Cobandi  and  Chali.  Zouss  (Pie  Deut- 
seken , p.  152),  without  satisfactory  reasons,  regards 
them  as  the  same  with  the  Sodusii  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  31,  37,  51.)  [L.  S.] 

PHURGISATIS  (♦oopyurarli),  a town  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  mentioned  only  4>y  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11.  § 30)  ; it  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the 
VOL.  II. 
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Quadi,  and  Wilhelm  (Germanien,  p.  230)  believes 
that  it  existed  in  Moravia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Znaim.  [L.  S.] 

PHUSIPARA  (Qovotvdpa),  a town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Melitene  in  Armenia  Minor,  between  Ciniaca 
and  Eusemara,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7. 
§ 7).  [L.  S.] 

PHYCUS  (*t»KOvy,  Strab.  viii.  p.  363,  xvii.  p. 
837  ; Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 5 : Plin.  v.  5),  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  Libyan  coast,  2800  stadia 
from  Taenanun  (350  M.  1\,  Plin.  L c.)t  and  125 
M.  P.  from  Crete.  (Plin.  l.c.)  Cato  touched  at 
this  point  in  Africa  after  leaving  Crete,  hut  the 
natives  refused  to  receive  his  ships.  (Lucan,  ix. 
40.)  Synesius,  who  has  given  in  his  letters  (Ep. 
51,  100,  114,  129)  several  particulars  about  this 
spot,  states  that  it  was  dangerous  to  live  hero  because 
of  the  stagnant  waters,  and  their  fetid  exhalations.  It 
had  a harbour  situated  to  the  \Y.,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Coost-describer  (Staduum.  § 53,  where  it  is  by 
an  error  called  Phoenicus).  Soy  lax  (p.  46)  placed  the 
gardens  and  lake  of  the  Hesperidea  near  this  headland, 
now  Rds-al-Razat  or  Hat  Bern,  where  Smyth  (Medi- 
terranean, p.  455)  marks  the  coast  bold  and  steep, 
rising  gradually  to  Cyrene.  (Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
169;  Barth,  Wander  ungen,  p.  498.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PHY'LACE  (♦oAdKTj:  Eth.  ♦eAairijo’ior.)  1.  A. 
town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  one  of  the  places 
subject  to  Protesilaus,  and  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  (II  ii.  695,  xiii.  696,  xr.  335, 
OxL  xi.  290;  comp.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  45;  Steph.  B. 
t.  r.)  It  contained  a temple  of  Protesilaus.  (Pind. 
Isthm.  i.  84.)  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a town  of 
Magnesia  (iv.  9.  s.  16).  Strabo  describes  it  as 
standing  between  Pharsalus  and  Phthiotic  Thebes, 
at  the  distance  of  about  100  Btadia  from  the  Utter 
(ix.  pp.  433,  435).  Leake  places  it  at  abont  40 
minutes  from  Ghidek , in  the  descent  from  a pass, 
where  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  The 
situation  near  the  entrance  of  a pass  is  well  suited 
to  the  name  of  Phylace.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  332,  364.) 

2.  A town  of  Moloasis  in  Epeirus,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.) 

3.  A place  in  Arcadia,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Tegea  ami  Laconia,  where  the  Alpheius  rises.  (Pans, 
viii.  54.  § 1.) 

4.  A town  of  Picria  in  Macedonia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 40),  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  under  the  name  of  Phylacaei  (iv.  10.  s.  17). 

PHYLACEIUM  (♦uAax«io>»  or  nvAoxaroe),  a 
town  of  western  Phrygia,  at  a short  distance  from 
Themisonium.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §26;  Tab.  Petit.; 
Geogr.  Rav.  i.  18,  where  it  is  called  Filaction.) 
The  Phrygian  tribe  of  the  Qv\atcf\rcriot,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 27),  undoubtedly  derived  ita 
name  from  this  place.  [L.  S.] 

PHYLE.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 

PUYLLE1LM,  PHYLLUS.  [Astkrium.] 
PHYLLIS  (4>uAAfj),  a district  of  Thrace  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lilt.  Pangaeua,  bounded  by  the  An- 
gites  on  the  W.  and  by  the  Stryinon  on  the  S. 
(Herod,  vii.  113  ; Steph.  B.  t.  r.) 

PHYRITES,  a small  tributary  of  the  Caystrus, 
having  its  origin  in  the  western  branch  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  and  flowing  in  a southern  direction  through 
the  Pegasean  -marsh  (Stagnum  Pegaseum),  dis- 
charges itself  into  tho  Caystrus  some  distance  above 
Ephesus.  (PJin.  v.  31.)  [L.  S.} 

PHYSCA,  PHYSCUS.  [Eordaea.] 
PIIYSCELLA.  [Galepsub.] 
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PHTSCTJS  (*i*r»oT:  F.lh.  ♦vwwrJi),  a town  of 
Cariu,  in  the  territory  of  the  Rhodians,  situated  an 
the  coast,  with  a harbour  and  a prove  sacred  to  I^eto. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  652;  St<ulin*m.  Mar.  May.  § 245; 
Ptol.  v.  2.  § 1 1,  where  it  is  called  ♦owrao.)  It  is  im- 
possible  to  suppose  that  this  Physcus  was  the  port- 
town  of  Mylasa  (Strab.  xiv.  p.659);  we  must  rather 
assume  that  l’assaln,  the  port  of  Mylasa,  also  bore 
the  name  of  Phyncus.  Our  Physcus  was  the  ordi- 
nary landing-place  for  vessels  sailing  from  Rhodes 
to  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  xiv.  p 663;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  ».  r.)  This  harbour,  now  called  ifanworire,  and 
a part  of  it  Physco,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
mid  in  1901  Lord  Kelson's  fleet  anchored  here,  be- 
fore the  hattle  ef  the  Nile.  TL.  S.] 

PHYSCUS,  a tributary  of  the  Tigris.  [Tionia.] 
PHYT&UM  (♦vrror,  Pol.  r.  7 ; ♦t/rojor,  Steph. 
B.  s.  t>. : GavtUa),  a town  of  Aetolia,  probably  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  Trichoma.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  1 55.) 

PHYTIA  or  PH0ETE1AB  (♦uTfo,  Thuc  Ui. 
106  ; ♦orrtitti,  PoL  iv.  63  ; ♦otrfai,  Steph.  B.  *. 
Elk.  4omrff,  ♦ofreor,  ♦om<b»,  -aros  : Porta),  a 
t^wn  in  the  interior  of  Acamania,  situated  on  a height 
W.  of  Stratus,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  lay  on  the 
rood  from  Stratus  to  Me* Icon  and  Limnaea.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aetolians,  together  with  the  other  towns 
in  the  W.  of  Acarnani*.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
his  expedition  against  Aetolia  in  n.  c.  2 1 9 ; but  the 
Aetolians,  doubtless,  obtained  possession  of  it  again, 
either  before  or  after  the  conqneet  of  Philip  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a Greek  inscription  found  at  Panto, 
the  site  of  Actium,  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  In  this  inscription 
the  ethnic  form  ■Jairnfr  occurs,  which  is  analogous 
to  'Axaprdv,  A Lridv,  ’A rirrdr,  'A &o+lcLv,  'Afar. 
(Thuc,,  Pol.,  IL  cc. ; Bockh,  Corpue  Inscript,  No. 
1793;  Leako,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  574, 
W1-) 

PPALA  (ITlaAa),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Pon- 
tus  Gal  a tic  ns,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  G. 
§9).  [L.S.] 

PI  ALA  (nloAa  or  HtdUSa,  PtoL  vi.  16.  § 6), 
a town  of  Series,  from  which  tbo  people  Pialae 
((1«£\ai  or  IlniSSai),  dwelling  as  far  as  the  river 
Occhardus,  derived  their  name.  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  § 4.) 
In  some  MSS.  of  Pliny  (ri.  17.  a 19)  the  Pialae 
are  mentioned  as  a people  in  Scythia  iulra  Imautn; 
hut  Sillig  reads  Psacae. 

PIALAE.  [Piala.] 

riA'LLA  (n«oA(o),  a town  of  Ilistiaeotia  in 
Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ccrcetium,  probably 
represented  by  the  Hellenic  remains  either  at  Skid- 
tina  or  Anlham.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.) 

PIARE'NSII  {Xhapn^iot,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 9),  a 
people  of  Muceia  Inferior,  adjoining  its  southern  or 
Thracian  boundary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PICARIA.  [Dalmatia] 

PICE  NS  1 1 ( HucbveuH,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 2),  a people 
seated  in  the  XE.  part  of  Moesia  Superior,  on  the 
river  Timarus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PICKXTE&.  rPicsHOM.] 

PICE'NTIA.  [PicasTtwi.J 
PICENTrNI(ri4ir«»Tlw«,  Ptol.;  TlUctrrts, Strab.), 
a tribe  or  people  of  Central  Italy,  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  Campania,  adjoining  the  frontiers  of 
Lbcanui.  Their  name  obviously  indicates  a chase 
connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  Italian  peninsula  ; and  this  Is 
explained  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  they  were  in 
fact  a portion  of  that  people  who  had  been  trans- 
ported by  the  Romans  from  their  original  abodes  to 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  (Strab.  v.  p.  25 1 .) 
The  period  of  this  transfer  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
in  all  probability  took  place  on  or  shortly  after  the 
conquest  of  Picenum  by  the  Romans,  u.  c,  268. 
I hiring  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Picentini  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hannibal,  for  which  conduct  they  were 
severely  punished  after  the  close  of  the  war,  being, 
like  the  Lncanians  and  Bruttians,  prohibited  from 
military  service,  and  employed  for  the  inferior  dutiea 
of  public  messengers  and  couriers.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  abandon  their  chief  town, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Picentia,  and  to  disperse 
themselves  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  (Strab.  L c)  The  more  effec- 
tually to  hold  them  in  check,  the  Romans  in  ilc.  194 
founded  in  their  territory  the  colony  of  Salemnm, 
which  quickly  rose  to  be  a flourishing  town,  and  tbo 
chief  place  of  the  surrounding  district  (Strab.  L c. ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  45 ; Yell.  Pah  i.  15).  Picentia,  however, 
did  not  cease  to  exist : Floras  indeed  appears  to  date 
its  destruction  only  from  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (Flor.  iii.  18);  but  even  long  after  this  it  ia 
mentioned  as  a town  both  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  and 
its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula  as  late  as  the 
4th  century.  (MeL  LL  4.  § 9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a 9; 
Tab.  PeuL)  The  name  of  Vicenza  is  still  borne  by 
a hamlet  on  the  rood  from  Salerno  to  A'bnJi,  and  the 
stream  on  whirh  it  is  situated  is  still  called  the  Is- 
cenlmn;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  dty  was 
situated  rather  more  inland.  (Romanelli,  voL  iii. 
p.  610;  Zannoni,  Carta  del  Jteyno  di  Napoli) 

The  boundaries  of  the  Picentini  are  clearly  marked 
both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  They  occupied  the 
southern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  sepa- 
rates the  gulf  of  Poeidonia  from  that  of  Naples,  ex- 
tending from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Silarus.  Ptolemy  alone  extends  their  confines 
across  the  range  in  question  ns  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Sarnus,  and  includes  Surrentum  among  their 
towns.  (Ptol  iii.  1.  § 7.)  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  is  inaccurate. 

The  name  of  Picentini  is  generally  confined  by 
geographers  to  the  petty  people  in  question,  that  of 
1 ‘brutes  being  given  to  tbo  people  of  Picenum  on  the 
Adriatic.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  distinction 
was  observed  in  ancient  times.  Piccutinus  is  used 
an  an  adjective  form  for  u belonging  to  Picenum  * 
both  by  Pounpey  (ap.  Cic.  ad  Ati.  viii.  12,  c.)  arid 
Tacitus  (I/ist  iv.  63);  while  Strabo  uses  nucav-rlroi 
for  the  people  of  Picenum,  and  nhrerrer  for  those  in 
Campania.  The  latter  are  indeed  so  seldom  roen- 
I tinned  that  we  can  hardly  determine  what  was  the 
general  usage  in  regard  to  them.  [E.  H.  B.] 

P1CENTPNUM,  a place  in  Pannooia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Savus,  on  the  road  from  Siacia  to  Sir- 
mi  urn.  (/I.  Ant  p.  260.)  It  is  possible  that  some 
ancient  remains  now  called  Kula  may  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Picentinuin.  (L.  S.] 

PICE'NUM  (b  ntKtrrltnj,  Pol.,  Strab. : Elk. 
ThKtmivni,  Strab.;  Hunjroi,  Ptol.;  Picentes,  Cic, 
Varr.,  Plin.,  &c,  but  sometimes  also  Picentini  and 
Piceni),  a province  or  region  of  Central  Italy,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Acsia  to  that  of  the  Matrinua,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  thus  bounded  on  tlie  W.  by  tbe  Umbrians  and 
Sabines,  on  the  S.  by  the  Yeslini,  and  on  the  N.  by 
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tlie  territory  occupied  by  the  Galli  Senones,  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  province  of 
Umbria.  The  latter  district  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  regarded  as  rather  belonging  to  Pieemun. 
Thus  Polybius  includes  the  “ Gallicna  Ager"  in 
Picenum;  and  Livy  even  describes  the  colony  of 
Ariiniimra  as  founded  “ in  Piceno."  (Pol.  iL  21 ; 
Liv.  EpiL  xv.)  But  the  boundaries  of  Picenum 
were  definitely  established,  as  above  stated,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  according  to  whose  division  it 
constituted  the  Fifth  Region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  13. 
s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  240.)  The  district  thus  bounded 
forms  a tract  of  about  80  geographical  miles  (800 
stadia,  Strab.  v.  p.  241)  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  southern  part 
of  the  territory  thus  limited  was  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Pkaetutu,  who  appear  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  a different  people  from  the  Pi- 
centes:  hence  Pliny  gives  to  this  district  the  name 
of  Regio  Pract utiana;  and  Livy  more  than  once 
notices  the  Prsetutionus  Ager,  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  Picenus  Agcr.  (Plin.  L c.;  Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xxvii.  43.)  The  narrow  strip  between  the  rivers 
Vomanus  and  Matrinua,  called  the  Ager  Hadrianus, 
seems  to  have  also  been  regarded  as  in  some  degree 
a separate  district  (Plin.  L c.-,  Liv.  xxii.  9);  but 
both  these  tracts  were  generally  comprised  by  geo- 
graphers as  mere  subdivisions  of  Picenum  in  the 
more  extensive  sense. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Picentes; 
but  ancient  writers  seem  to  have  generally  agreed  in 
assigning  them  a Sabine  origin ; tradition  reported 
that  they  were  a colony  sent  out  from  the  parent 
country  in  consequence  of  a vow,  or  what  was  called 
a sacred  spring  ; and  that  their  name  was  derived 
from  a Woodpecker  (picas),  the  bird  sacred  to 
Mars,  which  was  said  to  have  guided  the  emigrants 
ou  their  march.  (Strab.  v.  p.  240;  Plin.  iii.  13. 
e.  18;  Feet.  v.  Pictna,  p.  212.)  Silius  Italkua,  on 
the  other  hand,  derives  it  from  the  namo  of  Picas, 
the  Italian  divinity,  whom  he  represents  as  the 
founder  of  Asculum  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439 — 445);  but 
this  is  in  substance  only  another  form  of  the  samo 
legend.  That  writer  represents  the  region  as  pre- 
viously possessed  by  the  Pelasgians;  no  mention  of 
these  is  found  in  any  other  author,  but  Pliny  speaks 
of  Siculians  and  Liburnians  as  having  had  set- 
tlements on  this  coast,  especially  in  the  Praetutian 
district,  where  Trueotum  was  said  still  to  preserve 
traces  of  a Libumian  colony  (Plin.  Lc.)\  while  the 
foundation  of  Numana  and  Ancona,  further  to  the 
N.,  was  ascribed  to  the  Siculi.  {lb.)  We  have  no 
means  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  statements; 
but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  the  last  instance 
there  was  a confusion  with  the  colony  of  Sicilian 
Grttka  which  was  established  at  a much  later  pe- 
riod at  Ancona  [Akcona.]  This  settlement, 
which  was  founded  about  380  n.  c.t  by  a body  of 
Syracusan  exiles  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of 
l>ionysius  (Strab.  v.  p.  241),  was  the  only  Greek 
colony  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  its  foundation  is 
the  only  fact  transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  his- 
tory of  Picenum  previous  to  the  time  when  it  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  power  of  Rome.  The 
ricentes  appear  to  have  stood  aloof  from  the  long  pro- 
tracted contests  of  the  Romans  with  their  Samnite 
neighbours;  but  thoir  proximity  to  the  Gauls  caused 
the  Romans  to  court  their  alliance;  and  a treaty 
concluded  between  the  two  nations  in  n.  c-  299  seems 
to  have  been  faithfully  observed  until  after  the  Se- 
nones had  ceased  to  be  formidable.  (Liv.  x.  10.) 
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The  riccntoa  reaptd  tho  advantage*  of  this  long 
peace  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  Italy,  so 
that  according  to  Pliny  it  contained  a population  of 
360,000  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
(Plin.  1.  c.)  Nevertheless  they  seem  to  have  offered 
but  little  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  were 
reduced  by  the  consuls  Sempronius  Soplius  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  in  a single  campaign,  n.  c.  268. 
(Flor.  i.  19;  Liv.  EpiL  xv;  Oros.  iv.  4;  Eutrop.  iL 
16.)  The  causes  which  led  to  the  wur  arc  unknown; 
but  the  fact  that  the  Picentes  and  Sallentines  wero 
at  this  time  the  only  two  nations  of  Italy  that  re- 
mained unsubdued  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  it. 

From  this  time  the  Picentes  lapsed  into  the  or- 
dinary condition  of  the  subject  allies  of  Rome;  and 
though  their  territory  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(PoL  iii.  86;  Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii.  43),  the  name  of 
the  people  docs  not  again  occur  iu  history  till  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  nations  of  Italy  in  the  Social 
War,  B.c.  90.  In  that  memorable  contest  the  Picentes 
bore  a prominent  port.  It  was  at  Asculum,  which 
seems  to  have  been  always  regarded  as  their  capital, 
that  open  hostilities  first  broke  out;  the  massacre  of 
the  proconsul  Q.  Servilius  and  his  legate  Fonteiua 
in  that  city  having,  as  it  were,  given  the  signal  of 
the  general  insurrection.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  38 ; Liv. 
Epit.  lxxii;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15  ; Diod.  xxxvii.  2.) 
The  first  attempt  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  to  reduce 
Asculum  was  repulsed  with  loss;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  that  general  could  maintain  his  footing 
in  Picenum  while  the  other  Roman  armies  were  oc- 
cupied in  hostilities  with  the  Marsi,  l’eligni,  and 
other  nations  nearer  Rome.  It  was  not  till  the 
second  year  of  the  war  that,  having  obtained  a de- 
cisive victory  over  the  allies,  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume the  offensive.  Even  then  the  Picentine  general 
Judacilius  maintained  a long  struggle  against  Pom- 
peius, which  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Asculum,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  submission  of  the  rest  of  the  Picentes, 
B.  c.  89.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  47,  48;  Liv.  EpiL 
lxxiv.,lxxvi;  Oros.  v.  18;  Flor.  ill  18.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  this  time  admitted, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Italian  allies,  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. 

Picenum  was  occupied  almost  without  opposition 
by  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
b.c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  11 — 15),  the  inhabitants 
having  universally  declared  in  his  favour,  and  thus 
compelled  the  officers  of  Pompey  to  withdraw  from 
Anximuin  and  Asculum,  which  they  had  occupied 
with  strong  garrisons.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian  A.  D.  69,  it  was  occupied  in 
like  manner  without  resistance  by  the  forces  of  the 
latter.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  42.)  Picenum  appears  to 
have  continued  to  be  a flourishing  province  of  Italy 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  having  much  fallen  off 
in  population  compared  to  earlier  times  (“  quondam 
uberrimae  mnllitndinis,”  Plin.  iii.  13.  a.  18),  it  still 
contained  a large  number  of  towns,  and  many  of  these 
preserved  their  consideration  down  to  a late  period. 
It  is  probable  that  its  proximity  to  Ravenna  contri- 
buted to  ita  prosperity  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Empire,  after  that  city  had  become  the  habitual 
residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  West.  Under  Au- 
gustus, Picenum  became  the  Fifth  Region  of  Italy 
(Plin.  L c ),  but  at  a later  period  we  find  it  com- 
bined for  administrative  purposes  with  the  district 
8 h 2 
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called  Flaminia,  ar.d  the  two  together  constituted  a 
province  which  comprised  all  the  strip  of  Umbria 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sabines,  Vest  ini,  I’eligni,  and  Marsi. 
Hence  we  find  the  Liber  Ccloniarum  including  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  district  under  the  name  of 
Picenum,  and  enumerating  not  only  Alba  and  Nursia, 
but  even  Momentum,  Fidvtuie,  and  Tibur,  among  the 
“ civitates  Piceni."  (Lift.  Colon,  p.  252 — 259.) 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  Flaminia 
nnd  Valeria  were  again  separated  from  Picenum,  and 
that  province  was  subdivided  into  two:  the  one  called 
u Picenum  suburbicarium,”  or  simply  Picenum, 
which  was  the  original  district  of  that  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Fifth  Region  of  Augustus;  while  the 
name  of  “ Picenum  Annonarium  n wan  given  to  the 
tract  from  the  Aesis  to  the  Rubicon,  which  had  been 
originally  known  as  the  **  Gallicus  Ager ,”  and  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  was  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Umbria.  (Lib.  Colon,  pp  225 — 227;  Mommsen, 
Lie  Lib.  Col.  pp.  208 — 214;  Notit.  Lign.  ii.  pp.  64, 
65;  Bucking,  ad  Not.  pp.  432,  443;  P.  Diac.  ii. 
19.) 

In  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  the  generals 
of  Justinian,  Picenum  repeatedly  became  the  imme- 
diate theatre  of  hostilities.  Auximum  in  particular, 
which  was  at  this  time  the  chief  city  or  capital  of 
the  province,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  in  Italy,  and  withstood  for  a long 
time  the  arms  of  Relisariu*.  (Procop.  II.  G.  ii.  10, 
23 — 27.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  Pice- 
num  became  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  and  as  such  continued  subject  to  the  Greek 
emperors  until  the  final  downfal  of  the  exarchs.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  arose  the  geographical  desig- 
nation of  the  Pontapolis,  for  a province  which  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  Picenum,  together  with 
the  maritime  district  of  Umbria  ns  far  as  Ariminum. 
The  province  of  this  name  was  one  of  those  bestowed 
on  the  see  of  Rome  by  king  Pepin  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Lombard  king  Axtolphus  (a.  n.  754),  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  form  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

Picenum  is  a district  of  great  fertility  nnd  beauty. 
Extending  in  a broad  band  of  nearly  uniform  width 
from  the  central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  which  form 
its  boundary  on  the  W.,  and  which  here  attain  their 
grente*>t  elevation  in  the  Monte  Como  and  Monti 
della  Sib  ilia,  it  slopes  gradually  from  thence  to  the 
sea  ; the  greater  part  of  this  space  being  occupied 
by  great  hills,  the  undcrfalls  of  the  more  lofty  Apen- 
nines, which  in  their  more  elevated  regions  are  clothed 
with  extensive  forests,  while  the  lower  slopes  produce 
uhundance  of  fruit-trees  nnd  olives,  as  well  as  good 
wine  and  corn.  (Strab.  v.  p.  240 ; Liv.  xxii.  9.) 
Both  Horace  and  Juvenal  extol  the  excellence  of  its 
apples,  nnd  Pliny  tells  us  its  olives  were  among  the 
choicest  in  Italy.  (Hor.  Sot.  ii.  3.  272,  4.  70; 
Jnr.  xi.  72;  Plin.  xv.  3.  s.  4.)  The  whole  district 
is  furrowed  by  numerous  streams,  which,  descending 
with  great  rapidity  from  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  partake  much  of  a torrent-like  character, 
but  nevertheless  serve  to  irrigate  the  whole  country, 
which  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Italy. 
These  streams  pursue  nearly  parallel  courses,  the  di- 
rect distance  from  their  sources  to  the  sea  in  no  case 
much  exceeding  40  miles.  They  arc,  proceeding 
from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows  : (I)  The  Matrqvcs,  now 
called  La  Piomba , a small  stream  which  formed  the 
southern  limit  of  Picenum.  separating  it  from  the 
territory  of  the  Vestini ; (2)  the  Vomanus,  still 
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called  the  Vomano , which  separated  the  district  of 
Adria  from  that  of  the  Praetutii ; (3)  the  Batin  us, 
now  called  the  1’ordino,  but  sometimes  also  tho 
Trontino , which  flows  by  Teramo  (Interamna) ; 
(4)theTRUENTU8  (7Voi*to),  the  most  considerable  of 
all  these  streams,  which  flows  under  the  walla  of 
Aecoli  (Asculuni);  (5)  the  Tinna,  still  called  tho 
21mm  ; (6)  the  Fi.usor,  now  the  Chienti ; (7)  the 
Potkntia,  still  called  the  Potenza  ; (8)  the  Misio 
or  Mi8ius,  now  known  as  the  Musone.  These  lost 
names  are  known  ouly  from  the  Tabula : cm  tho 
other  hand  Pliny  mentions  a stream  called  Alb  u la, 
to  which  are  added  in  some  MSS.  the  names  of 
Suinus  and  Helvinus.  All  these  are  placed  appa- 
rently between  the  river  Truentus  and  the  town  of 
Cuprm  Maritima  ; but  besides  the  uncertainty  of  the 
reading,  the  whole  description  of  this  region  in  Pliny 
is  so  confused  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  rely  upon  his 
order  of  enumeration.  Tho  Albula  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty,  hut  may  perhaps  be  the 
stream  now  called  the  Salinello,  and  the  other  two 
names  are  probably  mere  corruptions.  9.  Tho  Aesis 
(Esino),  a much  more  considerable  stream,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  Ancona  and  Sena  Gallica,  formed 
the  boundary  which  separated  Picenum  from  Um- 
bria. 

The  towns  of  Picenum  are  numerous,  and,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  populousness  of  the  country  in 
early  times,  were  probably  many  of  them  once  con- 
siderable, but  few  have  any  historical  celebrity. 
These  on  the  sea- coast  (proceeding  as  before  from 
S.  to  N.)  were:  (1)  M atri  num, at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  serving  ns  the  port  of  Adria 
(Strab.  v.  p.  241);  (2)  Castrum  Novum,  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Batinus,  near  Giulia  Nuuva ; (3)  Cam- 
trim  Tkukntinum  or  Truentum,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  tho  same  name  ; (4)  Cutra  Mari- 
tima, at  Le  Grotte  a Mart , about  3 miles  N.  of 
S.  Benedetto;  (5)  Castrum  Firmanum,  now  Porto 
<li  Fermo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Leta  ; 
(6)  Potentla  (Stn  Maria  a Potenza ),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  (7)  Num  AN  A,  still 
called  llmana , at  the  southern  extremity  of  tho 
mountain  headland  called  Monte  Cotnero;  and  (8) 
Ancona,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  same  promon- 
tory. This  last  was  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum,  and  the  only  one 
that  possessed  a port  worthy  of  the  name:  with  this 
exception  all  the  most  important  cities  of  the  region 
were  situated  inland,  on  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  thus  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  strong  po- 
sitions as  fortresses.  Tin*  most  important  of  these 
were  Auximum  ( Osimo ).  about  12  miles  S.  of  An- 
cona ; Cingulum  (Ctngolf),  in  a very  lofty  situa- 
tion, between  the  valleys  of  the  Aesis  and  Potcntia  ; 
Firm  cm  (Fermo),  on  a hill  about  6 miles  from  the 
sen  ; Asculum  (Ascvli),  the  ancient  capital  of  Pic$- 
num,  in  a vpry  strong  situation  on  the  river  Truen- 
tus,  about  22  miles  from  its  mouth  ; Interamna 
(7*mimo),  the  chief  city  of  the  Praetutii ; and 
Adria  ( Atri ),  almost  close  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Picenum.  The  minor  towns  in  the  interior  were 
Berkoka,  which  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  CiriteUa 
di  Tronto,  not  far  from  Ascoii ; Cupka  Montana, 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  maritime  city  of 
the  same  name,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Lijxttransone ; Cluana,  at  S.  Elpidio  n Mare,  about 
4 miles  from  the  sea,  and  a little  to  the  N.  of  Fermo ; 
Novana,  probably  at  Monte  di  Nore,  near  Montalto; 
Faleria  ( Fallerone ),  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tinna  ; Urbs  Salvia  ( Urhitaglia ) and  Tolbnti- 
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Xum  (ToUntino'),  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  of 
tlie  Flusor  (CAienfi)  ; Skptkmpeda  (5.  Sererisio), 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Potenza ; Treia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  same  stream,  near  the  modern  town 
of  Treja ; and  Ricixa,  on  its  right  bank,  not  far 
from  Macerata.  The  site  of  Pausulae  (Paustilani, 
I'lin.)  is  fixed  by  Holstenina  at  Monte  delF  Ohio, 
and  that  of  Poi.lkntia  (Pollentini,  Id.)  at  Monte 
Melone , all  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; but  these 
lost  identifications  are  merely  conjectural. 

Picenum  was  traversed  by  a line  of  highroad, 
which  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  from  Ancona  to 
Aternum,  where  it  united  with  the  Via  Valeria  ; 
while  its  more  direct  communications  with  Rome  were 
secured  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines direct  from  Interocrea  by  Falocrinnm  to  Ascu- 
lum,  and  thence  to  the  Adriatic.  Further  to  the 
north,  also,  a branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  quitting 
the  main  line  of  that  great  road  at  XuceriA,  crossed 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  by  Prolaqueum  to 
Septempeda  in  the  valley  of  the  Potentia,  and  thence 
proceeded  by  Treia  and  Auximum  to  Ancona.  Be- 
sides these  more  important  lines  of  rood,  the  Tabula 
notices  two  crces  lines  : the  one  leading  from  Auxi- 
mnm  by  Ricina  and  Urbs  Salvia  to  Asculum  ; the 
other  from  Asculum  to  Firmum,  and  its  port  Cas- 
te llum  Firmanuni.  The  extremely  hilly  and  broken 
character  of  the  country  renders  the  determination  of 
distances  along  these  lines  of  road  very  uncertain; 
and  the  whole  district  is  given  in  the  Tabula  in  so 
confused  a manner  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  its  authority.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PICT  A VI.  [Pictones.] 

PICTI.  The  names  of  the  Picti  and  Scoti  ap- 
pear only  in  late  writers,  by  whom  they  are  spoken 
of  as  two  allied  people.  The  Piets  seem  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  ancient  Caledonians  (“Caldo- 
num  alivrumgue  Pictorvm,  silvae  et  paludes,”  Eumen. 
Pan.  vi.  7),  and  dwelt  N.  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
(Beda,  H.  Fed  i.  1).  Ammianns  Marcellinus  re- 
presents the  Picti  as  divided,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constant,  into  two  tribes,  the  Dicalidonae 
and  Vecturioncs,  and  as  committing  fearful  ravages 
in  conjunction  with  the  Attacotti  and  Scotti  (xxvii. 
8.  § 4.)  Their  ethnological  relations  have  been 
already  discussed  [Britannicae  Insulae,  Vol.  I. 
p.  438].  The  namo  of  Picti,  or  painted,  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  custom  of 
painting  their  bodies,  and  would  thus  be  only  a trans- 
lation of  tile  British  word  Brith , signifying  anything 
pointed. and  which, according  to  Camden  ( Gen.  Ikscr. 
p.  xxxvi.),  is  the  root  of  the  name  Briton.  Such 
an  etymology  favours  the  notion  that  the  Piets  were 
an  indigenous  race ; but  on  this  point  nothing 
positive  can  be  affirmed.  (Comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1, 
xxvi.  4;  Beda,  II.  EccL  iii.  4,  v.  21.)  [T. H* D.] 
PPCTONES  (IUrroEtf),  and,  at  a Liter  period, 
PlCTAVl,  were  a Gallic  nation,  south  of  the  Loire 
and  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  Ptolemy  (iL  7. 
§ 6)  places  them  in  Celtogalatia  Aquitania,  and 
mentions  two  of  their  towns,  Limonum  or  Lemonum 
( Poitiers ) and  Ratiatnm.  “They  occupy,"  he  says, 
•*  the  most  northern  parts  of  Aquitania,  those  on  the 
river  (Liger),  and  on  the  sea."  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190, 
191)  makes  the  I^oire  the  boundary  between  the 
Xamnetesand  the  Pictones.  South  of  the  Pictavi  he 
places  the  Santones,  who  extend  to  the  Garonne. 

The  Pictonea  are  mentioned  by  Caesar.  He  got 
ships  from  them  for  his  war  against  the  Veneti 
( B . G.  iii.  11).  The  Pictones  joined  Vercingetorix 
in  b.  c.  52,  when  he  was  raising  all  Gallia  against 
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Caesar.  In  b.c.  51  C.  Caninios,  a legatns  of  Caesar, 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Pie  tones  to  relieve 
Lemonum,  which  was  berimed  by  Dunmacns  {B.  G. 
viii.  26).  [Lemonum.] 

Lucan  (i.  436)  says  that  the  Pictones  were 
“ immunes,"  or  paid  no  taxes  to  the  Romans 
“ Pictones  immune*  subigunt  sua  rura.” 

His  authority  is  not  worth  much ; and  besides  that, 
this  verse  and  the  four  verses  which  follow  are 
probably  spurious.  (Notes  in  Oudendorp’s  edition  of 
Lucan.) 

The  territory  of  the  Pictones  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Turones  and  Bituriges  Cubi.  It  cor- 
responded to  the  diocese  of  Poitiers.  [G.  L.] 

PICWNIUM  PROMONTOTIIUM,  as  it  is  now 
generally  written,  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 1)  Pcc- 
tonium  (Tlr}KT6yiov  tLtepor),  is  placed  by  him  on  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Aquitania,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  he  names  Canentelus  [Carantonis] 
and  the  port  Secor  or  Sicor.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  point  of  land  is  Pectonium.  D'Anrillc 
supposes  it  to  be  VAiguillon  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Score  N tortoise  ; and  Gossellin  takes  it  to  La 
Pointe  de  Boisvmet.  [G.  L.] 

P1DA  (n&a),  a town  in  Pontus  Galaticus,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Amasia  to  Xeocae^reiu. 
(Ptol.  v.  6.  §9;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called 
Pidae.)  [La] 

PIENGPTAE  (ni#77?rai,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 20), 
a people  in  European  Samatia,  supposed  by  Sr  ha  fa- 
rik  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  Pitma,  which 
falls  into  the  Pripjdt  near  Pinsk  (Slatcischc  Alter - 
thumer,  vol.  L p.  207.) 

PPERA.  [Cikrium.] 

PPERES  (n tepts),  a Tliracian  people,  occupying 
the  narrow  strip  of  plain  land,  or  low  bill,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Pencius  and  the  Ilaliacmon,  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  woody  steeps  of  Olympus. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331,  Fr.  22,  ix.  p.  410; 
Liv.  xliv.  9.)  This  district,  which,  under  the  name 
of  Pikria  or  Pieris  ( ritepta , Uttpls),  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems  (74  xiv.  225),  was,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses 
(Hesiod,  Theog.  53)  and  of  Orpheus,  the  father  of 
song.  (Apoll.  Argon.  L 23.)  When  tins  worship 
was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  the  names  of  the  moun- 
tains, grots,  and  springs  with  which  this  poetio 
religion  was  connected,  were  transferred  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.  Afterwards  the  Piercs  were  expelled  from 
their  original  seats,  and  driven  to  the  N.  beyond  the 
Strymon  and  Mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  formed  a 
new  settlement.  (Herod,  vii.  112;  Thuc.  L c.)  The 
boundaries  which  historians  and  geographers  give  to 
this  province  vary.  In  the  systematic  geography  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 15)  the  name  is  given  to  the 
extent  of  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ludias 
and  the  Haliacmou.  Pieria  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
from  the  contiguous  district  of  the  Thessalian  Pcr- 
rhaebia  by  the  great  chain  of  Olympus.  An  offshoot 
from  Olympus  advances  along  the  Pierian  plain,  in  a 
NW.  direction,  as  far  as  the  ravine  of  the  Haliacmon, 
where  the  mountains  are  separated  by  that  chasm  in 
the  great  eastern  ridge  of  Northern  Greece  from 
the  portion  of  it  anciently  called  Bermios.  The 
highest  summit  of  the  Pierian  range  called  Pierus 
Moms  (Plin.  iv.  15;  comp. . Pausan.  ix.  29.  § 3; 
x.  13.  § 5)  rises  about  8 miles  to  the  X.  of  Via- 
kholivadho.  And  is  a conspicuous  object  in  all  the 
country  to  the  E.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  a 
city  called  Pieria  (Ilupfa:  Eth.  Thtpuenjf,  riit- 
» a 3 
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pirijs,  Tltfpfvf , Steph.  B. ; Said-  $.  t>.  K plrtev),  which 
may  be  represented  by  a “ tumulus,”  overgrown 
with  trees  upon  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of 
Andrrctusa,  where  it  ends  in  a point  between  Dium 
and  Pydna,  the  other  two  chief  cities  of  Pieria.  Be- 
yond l’ydna  was  a considerable  forest,  called  M Pieria 
Silva”  (Liv.  xliv.  43),  which  may  have  furnished 
the  Pierian  pitch,  which  had  such  a high  repu- 
tation. (Herod,  iv.  195;  Plin.  xiv.  25.)  The  road 
from  Pella  to  Larissa  in  Thessaly  passed  through 
Pieria  [Macedonia,  Vol.  II.  p.237,  a.],  and  was  pro- 
bably the  route  which  the  consul  Q.  Marcias  Philippus 
pursued  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Persic 
War.  (Liv.  xliv.  1 — 10;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  177.  210,  337,  413,  446.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PIE'RIA  (riiepfa).  1.  A district  in  Macedonia. 
[Pi  EKES.] 

2.  A district  in  Syria;  a name  given  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians to  the  northern  coast  of  Syria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes.  The  principal  mountain  in 
this  district,  and  which  was  a southern  branch  of 
the  Am&nua,  was  also  called  Pieria.  (Strab.  xvi. 
pp.  749,  751  ; PtoL  v.  15.  § 8.)  The  chief  town 
was  Seleuceia,  which  is  frequently  distinguished  from 
o:her  towns  of  tlie  same  name  by  the  addition  of 
iv  rixep/qt,  eapeclilly  on  coins.  (Eckhel,  voL  iii.  p. 
324;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  xi.  20.) 

PIE'RIA.  [OlKRIUM.J 
PIK'RIUM.  [Cierium.] 

PIGUNTIA.  [Dalmatia.] 

PILO'RUS  (nfAwpo*.  Herod.  vii.  122;  Steph.  B.), 
a town  of  Sithonia  in  Afctcedonis,  upon  the  Singitic 
gulf,  between  Sane  and  Cnpe  Ampclus,  which  pro- 
bably occupied  Fnrrwri,  or  one  of  the  harbours 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  N.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  153.)  [E.  B.J.] 

PI  MOL  ISA  (riijuiAnra),  a fort  in  the  western 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Halys.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.)  In  Strabo's  time  (xii.  p.  562,  where  it  is 
called  Pitnolison)  the  fortress  was  destroyed,  but 
the  district  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  still  called 
Piinolisene.  [L.S.J 

P1MPLKIA  (nlpirAfio,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410;  Apol- 
lon. i.  23;  Lycophr.  273),  a place  in  Pieria,  where 
Orpheus  was  said  to  have  been  born,  and  from  which 
the  Muses  obtained  their  epithet  of  ThfixAijlhet  and 
D^vAipASer  among  tho  Alexandrian  poets.  (Orph. 
J'rnym.  46 ; “ Pitnplea  dulcis,”  HoraL  Carrn.  i. 
26.  9 ; Stat.  SUv.  i.  4.  26.)  Leake  ( Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.422)  identified  it  with  the  elevated 
situation  of  Litokhoro  and  its  commanding  pros- 
pect. [E.  B.  J.] 

PIMPRAMA  (ni/ixpajAa,  Arrian,  Anah.  v.  22), 
a place  which  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  tribo  of  Adraistae,  a nation  mentioned  by  Arrian 
as  existing  about  a day’s  journey  from  the  Hydraotes 
(Ira vat l).  The  name  has  an  Indian  form  and 
sound,  hut  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  iden- 
tified with  any  existing  place.  [V.J 

P INARA  (tA  Tl'ivapa:  Eth.  riiea^tvt).  1.  A 
largo  city  of  Lycia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Crngus, 
and  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Xan- 
thus,  where  the  Lycian  hero  Pandarus  was  wor- 
shipped. (Strab.  xiv.  665;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Arrian, 
Anah.  i.  24;  Plin.  v.  28;  Ptol.  v.  3.  §5;  Hierocl.  p. 
684.)  This  city,  though  it  is  not  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  appears,  from  its  vast  and  beau- 
tiful ruins,  to  have  been,  as  Strabo  asserts,  one  of 
the  largest  towns  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
I.ycian  history  of  Mcnecrates,  quoted  by  Stephanus 
Byi.  (*.  r.  ’ Apr c/ci'jj <7 os),  the  town  was  a colony  of 
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Xuuthns,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Artymne- 
s us,  afterwards  changed  into  Pinara,  which,  in  the 
Lycian  language,  signified  a round  hill,  the  town 
being  situated  on  such  an  eminence.  Its  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  near  the  modern 
village  of  JUmara.  “ From  amidst  the  ancient 
city,”  he  says  (Lycia,  p.  139),  “rises  a singular 
round  rocky  cliff  (the  pinara  of  the  Lycian*),  lite- 
rally specked  all  over  with  tombs.”  Beneath  this 
cliff  lie  the  ruins  of  the  extensive  and  splendid  city 
The  theatre  is  in  a very  perfect  state;  all  the  seats 
are  remaining,  with  the  slanting  sides  towards  the 
proscenium,  as  well  as  several  of  its  doorways.  Tho 
walls  and  several  of  the  buildings  are  of  the  Cyclo- 
pian  style,  with  massive  gateways,  formed  of  three 
immense  stones.  The  tombs  are  innumerable,  and 
the  inscriptions  are  in  the  Lycian  characters,  but 
Greek  also  occurs  often  on  the  same  tombs.  Somo 
of  these  rock-tombs  are  adorned  with  fine  and  rich 
sculptures.  (See  the  plate  in  Fellows  facing  p. 
141.) 

2.  A town  of  Cilicia  (Plin.  v.  22),  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 
12)  as  situated  in  Pieria,  a district  of  Syria;  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  19)  mentions 
the  Pinaritae  as  a people  in  Cuelesvria.  [L.  S.1 
PINARUS.  [lasus.] 

PINDASUS,  a mountain  in  the  south  of  Mysia, 
a branch  of  Mount  Tetnnus,  stretching  towards  the 
Sinus  Elaeus,  and  containing  tho  sources  of  the  river 
Cetius.  (Plin.  v.  33.)  [L.  S-] 

PINDENISSUS  (Eth.  Pindenissitae),  a town  of 
the  Eleuthero-Cilices,  situated  upon  a commanding 
height  of  Mt.  Amanita,  which  was  taken  by  Cicero, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  after  a siege  of 
fifty-seven  days.  (Cic,  ad  AtL  v.  20,  ad  Earn.  ii. 
10,  xv.  4.) 

PINDUS  (IltvSos,  Herod,  i.  56,  vii.  129;  Strab. 
ix.  pp.  428,  430,  et  alii),  a long  and  lofty  range  of 
mountains  in  Northern  Greece,  running  from  north 
to  south  about  midway  between  the  Ionian  and 
Acgaean  seas,  and  forming  the  back-bone  of  the 
country,  like  the  Apennines  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  is  in  fact  a continuation  of  the  same  range  which 
issues  from  the  Balkan  Mountains,  and  it  takes 
the  name  of  Pindus  where  it  first  intersects  the 
northern  boundary  of  Hellas  Proper  at  the  40th 
degreo  of  latitude.  Pindus  forms  the  boundary 
between  Thessaly  and  Epeirus.  In  its  northern 
part  it  is  called  Lacmon  or  Loomis,  and  hero 
the  five  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Greece  rise, — 
the  Haliacinon,  Peneius,  Achelous,  Arachthus,  and 
Aous.  [Lacmon.]  To  that  part  of  the  range  S. 
of  Lacmon  the  name  of  Cercetium  was  given. 
(KtftKfTiov,  Steph.  B.  $.  V.  IlioAia  ; K *pKtr-f)owv 
hpos,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 19;  Liv.  xxxii.  14 ; Plin.  iv. 
8.  s.  15.)  Mount  Cercetium  is  probably  the  main 
ridge  of  Khaesid ; and  one  of  the  principal  passes 
from  Epeirus  into  Thessaly  lay  across  this  mountain. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 
Still  further  south,  at  the  39lh  degree  of  latitude, 
a point  in  the  range  of  Pindus  is  called  Tymphrcstua 
(Tv n<p prior 6s,  Strab.  ix.  p.  4-33),  now  I'elukhi;  and 
from  it  branch  off  the  two  chains  of  Olhrys  and 
Oeta,  the  former  running  nearly  due  east,  and  tho 
latter  more  towards  the  south-east.  A little  S.  of 
Tyinphrestus  the  range  of  Pindus  divides  into  two 
branches,  and  no  longer  bears  tho  same  name.  [Sco 
Vol.  I.  p.  1012.] 

PINDUS  (ITti'Sos),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  te- 
trapolis  of  Doris,  Mtuatcd  upon  a liver  of  the  same 
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name,  whicn  flows  into  the  Cephissus  ncnr  Lilaea. 
[Dows.]  It  was  also  called  Ac v pitas  (’Aawpaj), 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  from  Tlicopoinpus  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'A*wpat).  Jn  one  passage  Strabo  says 
that  Pindua  lay  above  Erineus,  and  in  another  he 
places  it  in  the  district  of  Outaea ; it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  town  stood  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  in  the 
mountain.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  427,  434  ; Scymn.  Ch. 
59 1 ; Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  i.  121  ; Mel.  ii.  3 ; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  t»  13 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iL 
p.  92.) 

P1NETUS  (nlvrjTor,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 39),  a town 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  A&turica 
(I tin.  AnL  p.  422).  Ptolemy  places  it  between 
the  Darius  and  the  Minius,  and  consequently  in  the 
territory  of  the  Gallaeci ; but,  accordiug  to  the  Itine- 
rary, it  must  liave  lain  S.  of  the  former  river.  Va- 
riously identified  with  Pinhel,  Pinhcira,  and  Mir  an- 
tic l la.  [T.  H.  D.) 

P1NGUS,  a river  of  Upper  Moesia,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Dardani.  (Plin.  iiL  26.  s.  29.)  It 
was  probably  an  affluent  of  the  Margus,  and  is  com- 
monly identified  with  the  YpeJe.  [T.  H.  D.j 

PINNA  (lUnw : Eth.  Pinnensis : Civita  di 
Penne),  a city  of  the  Vestini,  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea. 
U is  noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as 
by  Silius  Italic  us,  among  the  cities  of  the  Vestini, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a municipal  town  of  im- 
portance ; but  the  only  mention  of  its  name  in  his- 
tory is  during  the  Social  War,  when  its  inhabitants 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  Home, 
and  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  allies  to 
shako  their  constancy.  (Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Vale*. 

р.  612,  Exc.  VaL  p.  120.)  The  circumstances  are 

evidently  misrepresented  by  Valerius  Maximus  (v.  4. 
§ 7).  Numerous  inscriptions  attest  its  local  con- 
sideration ; and  it  appears  to  have  received  a colony, 
or  at  least  an  accession  of  citizens,  under  Augustus. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 59  ; Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  227,  257  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  517  ; Inscr.  ap.  Ro- 
nianeUi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  252,  253  ; Monunsen,  Inter. 
Ii.  N.  p.  327.)  Vitruvius  also  notices  it  as  having 
some  mineral  waters  in  ite  neighbourhood,  which  re- 
sembled those  at  Cutiliae  (viii.  3.  § 5).  It  early 
became  an  episcopal  see,  a dignity  which  it  still 
retains;  and  the  modem  city  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  Some  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  are  extant,  bat  they  are  of  little 
importance.  The  name  of  Pinna  is  found  in  the  I 
Tabula,  where  it  is  marked  as  a place  of  importance; 
but  the  distances  annexed  are  cou fused  and  erro- 
neous. [E.  H.  B.] 

PPNTIA  (ftor/a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50).  1.  A town 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  (p.  443),  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  to  Cacsaraugnsta.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  Valladolid  (Mariana,  x.  7 ; Nonius,  Bisp. 

с.  56;  Ukert,  toI.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  432). 

2.  A town  of  the  Cal  laid  Lucenses  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Libunca  and  Caronium. 
(Ptol.  it  6.  § 23.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PINTUA'RIA  INS.  [Foutuhatak  Lnbulae.] 

PION  (1IW),  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus,  at  the  foot  of  which  that  city  was  situated. 
(I’a us.  vii.  5.  § 5 ; Plin.  ▼.  31;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633, 
where  it  is  called  Prion.)  [L.  S.] 

PIO'NLA  (riiovfa:  Eth.  Pionita),  a town  in  the 
interior  of  Mysta,  on  the  river  Satnioeis,  to  the  north- 
neat  of  Antandrus,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Gar- 
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gara.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  610.)  Under  the  Homan 
dominion  it  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  A d rainy  t- 
tium  (Plin.  ▼.  32).  and  in  the  ecdesiastical  notices 
it  appears  as  a bishopric  of  the  Hellespontine  pro- 
vince. (Hierocl.  p.  663;  Sestini,  p.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

PIRAEEUS  or  FEIRAEEUS.  [Athbhak,  p. 
306.] 

P1RAEUM  or  PEIBAEUM,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  b.]. 

PIRAEUS  or  PEIRAEUS,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  a.]. 

PIRATHON  (iapaQtiv,  Joseph.,  LXX.),  a town 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  in  the  mount  of  the 
Amalekites,  to  which  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  belonged,  and  where  he  was  buried.  {Judge*, 
xii.  13,  15.)  It  was  repaired  and  fortified  by  Itac- 
chidcs,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Jews  (l  Mace. 
ix.  50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1.  § 3.) 

PIRE'NE  or  PEIRE'NE  FONS.  [Cottumius, 
p.  680,  b.] 

PIRE'SIAE.  [Asterxum.] 

PIRUS  or  PElRUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

P1RUSTAE  (Jhpoinrreu,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 8;  n«i- 
povtrreu,  Strab.  vii.  p.  314),  a people  of  Illyria,  whom 
the  Romans  declared  free  of  taxes,  because  they  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  subduing  Gent i us.  (Liv.  xlv. 
26.)  Strabo  (4  c.)  calls  them  a l’annonian  people. 
Respecting  the  position  of  the  Pirustae  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Dassaretia,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  755,  b. 

PISA  (flicra:  Eth.  Tlurdrut,  llurtutuf),  a town 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  in  the  most  ancient  times  the 
capital  of  an  independent  district,  called  P walls 
( v Xlitraris),  which  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Elis.  It  was  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Oenomaus  and  Pelops,  and  was 
the  bead  of  a confederacy  of  eight  states,  of  which, 
besides  Pisa,  the  following  names  are  recorded : — 
Salmons,  Heracleia,  Harpinna,  Cycesium,  and  Dys- 
pontium.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356,  seq.)  Pisa  had  ori- 
ginally the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  festival,  but 
was  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  the  Eleians.  The 
Pisatans,  however,  made  many  attempts  to  recover 
it;  and  the  history  of  their  wars  with  the  Eleians, 
which  were  at  last  terminated  by  the  destruction  of 
Pisa  in  n.  c.  572,  is  narrated  elsewhere.  [Elis, 
Vol.  I.  p.  818,  b.]  Although  Pisa  ceased  to  exist 
as  a city  from  this  time,  the  Pisatans,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Arcadians,  celebrated  the  104th 
Olympic  festival,  u.  c.  364.  [Sec  Vol.  I.  p.  819,  b.] 
Pisa  was  said  to  hove  been  founded  by  an  epony- 
mous hero,  Pisus,  the  son  of  Perieres,  and  grandson 
of  Aeolus  (Paus.  vL  22.  § 2) ; but  others  derived 
its  name  from  a fountain  Pisa.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356; 
Enstatli.  ad  Diony*.  Per.  409.)  Modem  writers 
connect  its  name  with  Iliboj.  a low  marshy  ground, 
or  with  Ultra  a,  the  name  of  the  black  fir  or  pine- 
tree.  So  completely  was  Pisa  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians,  that  tho  fuel  of  its  having  existed  was  a 
disputed  point  in  the  time  of  Strabo  ( l c.]J;  and 
Pausanias  found  its  site  converted  into  a vineyard 
(vi.  22.  § 1).  Its  situation,  however,  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  Pindar  and  Herodotus.  Pindar  fre- 
quently identifies  it  with  Olympia  (e.  g.  01.  ii.  3); 
and  Herodotus  refers  to  Pisa  and  Olympia  as  the 
same  point  in  computing  the  distance  from  the  altar 
of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens  (iL  7).  Pit-a  appears 
from  Pausanias  to  have  occupied  a position  between 
Harpinna  and  Olympia,  which  were  only  20  stadia 
asunder  (Lucian,  de  Mart.  Percyr.  35) ; and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Ol.  xi.  51)  says  that  Pisa  was 
only  6 stadia  from  Olympia.  It  must  therefore  be 
s s 4 
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placed  a little  east  of  Olympia,  and  its  acropolis  1 
probably  ooeupicd  a height  on  the  western  side  of  ! 
the  rivulet  of  Afirtika , near  its  junction  with  the 
Alpheiu*.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  save  that  it  lay  between 
the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  can  only 
hare  hern  heights  on  different  sides  of  the  river. 
See  its  position  marked  in  the  map  in  Vol.  II.  p.  477. 
(Leake,  JforH,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  Pflrpormetiaca^ 
p.  6,  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece , vol.  U.  p.  283;  Curtius, 
J\  hpunnrfiH,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

PISAE  (flfooi,  St  rah.  Pol.;  Tlltracu,  Ptol.;  nitre  a, 
Lycophr.:  Eth.  Pisanus:  /'Em),  an  important  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Arnus,  a 
few  miles  from  its  mouth.  All  authors  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a very  ancient  city,  but  the  accounts 
of  it*  early  history  are  very  confused  and  uncertain. 
The  identity  of  its  name  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Klis  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  one 
was  derived  from  the  other;  and  hence  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Italian  Pisae  was  ascribed  by  some 
nut  hors  to  Pelope  himself  (Plin.  iit.  5.  s.  8),  while 
others  assigned  it  to  a body  of  settlers  from  the 
Peloponnesian  Pisa  who  had  accompanied  Neator  to 
Troy,  and  on  their  return  wandered  to  this  port  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  179.) 
Kpritw,  the  reputed  founder  of  Meiapontum,  was, 
according  t«  some  writers,  that  of  Pisae  also.  (Serv. 

L c .)  The  Elean,  or  Alphean,  origin  of  the  city  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  Homan  poets.  (Virg.  .-tea. 
x 179,  Claudian,  B.  Gild.  4S3;  Kutil.  Itm.  i.  565.) 
Cato,  however,  followed  a different  tradition,  and 
represented  the  city  ns  founded  by  the  Etruscans 
tinder  Tare  boo,  though  the  site  was  previously  pos- 
aened  by  a people  cal  let  1 the  Teutanes,  who  spoke 
n Greek  dialect.  (Cato,  ap.  Serv.  I.  c)  Virgil  also 
calls  it  distinctly  an  Etruscan  city,  though  he  de- 
rives its  more  remote  origin  from  Elis;  and  the  tra- 
dition reported  by  Cato  seems  to  prove  at  least  that 
it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  Etruscans 
claimed  to  l*e  the  founders,  and  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  at  one  period  a genuine  Etruscan 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  mentions  it 
among  the  cities  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aborigines  (Dionya.  L 20); 
ami  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  regard  it  as 
f*ie  of  the  early  Pelasgic  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  which  fell  at  a later  period  under  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans. 

We  know  nlm<»t  nothing  of  Pisae  as  an  Etruscan 
city,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  this  period  of  its 
history.  But  Strabo  still  found  vestiges  of  its  past 
greatness,  and  the  tradition  of  its  foundation  by 
Tarehon  seems  to  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Etruria.  Its  inhabitants  were  trained  to 
arms  bv  frequent  contest#  with  their  neighbours  the 
Ligurians,  while  they  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  maritime  powers  among  the  Etruscans, 
and.  like  moat  of  their  countrymen,  combined  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  piracy.  (Strab.  v.  p.223.) 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  it  be- 
came a dependency  of  Rome;  but  the  first  historical 
mention  of  its  name  is  in  b.  c.  225,  when  the  consul 
C.  Alilittft  landed  there  with  two  legions  from  Sar- 
dinia, with  which  he  shortly  after  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Gaulish  army  near  Telamon.  (Pol.  ii. 
27.)  It  is  clear  therefore  that  Pisae  was  at  this 
time  already  in  alliance  with  Home,  and  prulably 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  dependent  allies  of 
the  republic.  Its  port  seems  to  have  been  much 
frequented, and  became  a favourite  point  of  departure 
for  the  Roman  fleets  and  armies  whose  destination 
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l was  Gaul,  Spain,  or  Liguria  Thus  it  wa»  from 
thence  that  the  consul  P.  Scipio  sailed  to  Massiiia 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (h.  c. 
218),  and  thither  also  that  he  returned  on  finding 
that  Hannibal  had  already  crossed  the  Alpa.  (Pul. 
iiL  43,56;  Liv.  xxi.  39.)  The  long-continued  wars 
of  the  Homans  with  the  Ligurians  added  greatly  to 
the  importance  of  Pisae,  which  became  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  customary  head- 
quarters of  tlte  grnerals  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
war.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  43,  xxxv.  22,  xl.  1,  ic.)  It 
was  not,  however,  exempt  from  the  evil  coanequcnrea 
incident  to  such  a position.  In  n.  c.  193  it  wa> 
suddenly  attacked  and  besieged  by  an  army  of 
40,000  Ligurians,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  by 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Minucitu  (Liv.  xxxv.  3); 
and  on  several  other  occasion*  the  Ligurians  laid 
waste  its  territory.  Hence  in  n.  r 180  the  Pisans 
themselves  invited  the  Romans  to  establish  a colony 
in  their  territory,  which  was  accordingly  carried 
out,  the  colonist#  obtaining  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  xl. 
43.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but  little  of  Pisae; 
its  colonial  condition  became  merged,  like  that  nf  the 
other  “ coltmiae  Latinae,”  in  that  of  a inunicipium 
by  virtue  of  the  I^x  Julia  (Feel.  t\  Mimieipiwm) 
but  it  acetns  to  have  received  a fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  as  we  find  it  bearing  the  colonial  title  in 
a celebrated  inscription  which  records  the  funeral 
honours  paid  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  l*i>ae 
to  the  deceased  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  C.  and 
L.  Caesar.  (Orell.  Jnscr.  642,  643.)  It  is  here 
termed  “Colonia  Obsequens  Julia  Pisana:”  Pliny 
also  gives  it  the  title  of  a colony  (Plin.  hi.  5.  s.  8), 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  period 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Etruria.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  carrying  on  a considerable  trade  in 
timber  and  marble  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  were  sent  to  Rome  to  be  employed  then*  as 
building  materials.  Its  territory  was  nisi*  very  fer- 
tile, and  produced  the  fine  kind  of  wheat  called 
siligo,  as  well  as  excellent  wine.  (Strab.  v,  p.  223; 
Plin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  xriii.  9.  s.  20.)  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  fortunes  of  Pisae  during  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  hut  during  the  Gothic 
wars  of  Nantes  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a place  of 
importance  (Agath.  B.  G.x.  11),  and  in  the  middle 
agea  rose  rapidly  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Italy. 

Them  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  city  stood  on 
the  same  site  with  the  modern  /’mo,  hut  natural 
causes  have  produced  snch  great  changes  in  the 
locality,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  the 
site  as  described  by  Strabo,  were  not  the  identity 
of  the  modern  and  ancient  cities  fully  established. 
That  author  (as  well  as  Ruliliua  and  other  writers) 
describes  the  ancient  city  as  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Arnus  ami  A user  (SercAw), 
and  distant  only  20  stadia  (2 | miles)  from  the  sea. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Rutil.  /tin.  i. 
565 — 570.)  At  the  present  day  it  is  more  than 
6 miles  from  the  sea,  while  the  Serchin  due*  not 
flow  into  the  Amo  at  all,  but  lias  a separate  channel 
to  the  sea,  the  two  rivers  being;  separated  by  a tract 
of  5 or  6 miles  in  width,  formed  partly  by  tlie  accu- 
mulation of  alluvial  soil  from  the  rivers,  partly  by 
the  sand  heaped  up  by  the  sea.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  the  Etruscan  city  visible;  it  is  probable 
that  all  such,  if  they  still  exL*t,  are  buried  to  a con- 
siderable depth  by  the  alluvial  soil.  The  only  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  antiquity  which  remain  arc  “ some 
mean  traces  of  baths,  and  two  marble  columns  with 
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composite  capitals,  probably  belonging  to  the  ves- 
tibule of  a temple  of  the  age  of  the  Antonin**,  now 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  ruined  church  of  S. 
Felice."  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  iL  p.  89.)  But 
unmeroua  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date,  some  of  them 
of  very  superior  workmanship,  and  some  fragments 
of  statues  are  preserved  in  the  Campo  Santo,  as  well 
as  numerous  inscriptions,  of  which  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  already  alluded  to,  recording  the 
honours  paid  by  the  colony  to  the  deceased  grand- 
sons  of  Augustus.  These  have  been  published  with 
a learned  and  elaborate  commentary  by  Cardinal 
N*ris  ( Cenotaph  in  Pisana,  fol.  Venet.  1681);  as 
well  a-*  by  Gori  ( Inscript . Etruriae , vol.  ii.  p.  10, 
Ac.),  and  more  recently  by  ilanboid  (Monumcnta 
Legalia,  p,  179)  and  Orelli  ((.  c.). 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  mentions  the  PoRTQt 
Piaasus  as  distinct  from  I>i*ae  itself,  from  which  it 
was  no  less  than  9 mile*  distant.  ( ft  hi.  Marit. 
p.  501.)  Rutiliua  also  describes  the  port  of  Pisae, 
which  was  in  his  day  still  much  frequented  and  the 
seem  of  Ian  active  commerce,  as  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  itself.  (Kuril.  I tin.  i.  531 — 540,  558 
— 565,  ii.  12.)  But  the  exact  site  has  been  a sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Claverias  and  other 
writers  placed  it  at  the  month  of  the  Amo,  while 
Mannert  and  Mr.  Dennis  wonld  transfer  it  to  the 
now  celebrated  port  of  Leghorn  or  Livorno.  But 
this  Utter  port  is  distant  10  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Arno,  and  14  from  Pisa,  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  distance  given  in  tin?  Maritime  Itine- 
rary; while  the  mouth  of  the  Amo  is  too  near  Pisa, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  entrance  of  tlse  river 
could  ever  have  been  available  as  a harbour.  Ru- 
tiliua  also  describes  the  port  (without  any  mention 
of  the  river)  as  farmed  only  by  a natural  bank  of 
sea -weed,  which  afforded  shelter  to  the  vessels  that 
rode  at  anchor  within  it.  Much  the  most  probable 
v.rw  is  that  advocated'  by  a local  writer  (Targioni 
Tuzzetti),  that  the  ancient  Port  us  Pisanus  was 
situated  at  a paint  between  the  mouth  of  the 
A mo  and  Jsyhom,  but  considerably  nearer  the 
latter  city,  near  an  old  church  of  St.  Stefano.  The 
distance  of  this  spot  agrees  with  that  of  the  Itine- 
rary, and  it  is  certain  from  mediaeval  documents 
that  the  Porto  Pisano,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
seived  as  the  pjrt  of  Pisa,  when  it  was  a great 
and  powerful  republic,  was  situated  somewhere  in 
this  neighbourhood.  (Targioni  Toaaetti,  Viaggi  in 
Toscana,  voL  ii.  pp  225—240,  378—420;  Ztimpt, 
ad  Until  i.  527.)  Roman  remains  have  also  been 
found  on  the  spot,  ami  some  ruins,  which  may  very 
well  be  those  of  the  villa  called  Triturrita,  described 
by  Rutilius  as  adjoining  the  port,  designated  in  the 
Tabula  as  Turrit*.  (Until.  Itm.  i.  527;  Tab.  Pent) 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  Porto  Pisano  of 
the  middle  ages  occupied  the  same  site  with  tlie 
Roman  Portus  Pisan  us,  which  is  mentioned  by  P. 
Diaconus  as  still  in  use  under  the  Lombard  kings, 
and  again  by  a Frankish  chronicler  in  tlie  days  of 
Charlemagne  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  vi.  61 ; Amotn. 
Her.  Franc,  iv.  9) ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mediaeval  port  was  quite  distinct  from  Livorno. 
The  latter  cur,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
trading  places  in  Italy,  was  in  the  13th  century  an 
obscure  village,  ami  did  not  rise  to  consideration  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Porto  Pisano.  But  it 
Meins  probable  that  it  was  occasionally  uecd  even  in 
an*  ient  times,  and  is  the  I.arho  noticed  by  Cicero 
(ml  Q.  Fr.  Ii.  6)  as  a seaport  near  Pisac.  It  has 
been  guppubed  also  to  be  already  mentioned  by  Zuci- 
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mns  (▼.  20)  under  the  name  of  laburnum ; but 
there  is  really  no  authority  for  this,  or  for  the  tuiinni 
of  Portus  Libunii,  and  Portua  HerruHa  Liburni 
employed  by  modern  writers  on  ancient  geography. 
Tlie  Antotrine  Itinerary,  however,  gives  a station 
wAd  Herculem,"  which,  as  it  is  placed  12  miles 
from  Pisae,  could  not  hare  been  far  from  Leghorn, 
{/tin.  Ant.  p.  293.) 

Pliny  alludes  to  the  existence  of  warm  springs  in 
tlie  territory  of  Pisae  (ii.  103.  s.  106).  These  aro 
ev  idently  t he  same  now  cal  led  the  Bagni  di  S.  GMmno, 
situated  about  4 miles  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of 
the  detached  group  of  Apennines,  which  divide  the 
territory  of  Pisa  from  that  of  Lncca.  [E.  H.B.1 
PISA'NUS  PORTUS.  [Pisaf-] 

PISA'TIS.  [Piea.] 

PfSAVAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  at  the  distance  of  xviii.  from  Aquae  Sextiae 
(Aix),  and  on  a road  leading  towards  GUnnm  (St. 
Rrmi).  The  place  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  district 
of  PcHssanc ; and  it  has  accord rngly  lieen  conjec- 
tured that  the  name  in  the  Table  should  be  Phumae. 
Roman  remains  have  been  dug  up  in  the  distrirt  of 
Ptlismne  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Jean  de  Bcrmtsse. 
There  are  traces  of  the  old  Roman  ruad  near  Air, 
and  it  is  said  that  two  Roman  milestones  are  atill 
there.  (I)’ Anvil le,  Notice,  ^cc.;  Statistiqm  tin  Depart, 
ties  Douches  du  Rhone,  quoted  by  Ukert,  GaUUn.  p. 
436.)  [G.  L.] 

PISAURUM  (IIicraPpoF ; Eth.  Pmurensis : /V- 
soro),  a considerable  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Faimm  Fort  unite 
( Fano ) and  Ariininum  (Rimini).  It  was  on  the 
Line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  24  miles  from  Ariminutn 
(I tin.  Ant.  p.  126),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Ptsauras,  from  which  it  in  all  probability  derived 
its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19.)  This  is  now 
called  the  Foglia.  The  site  of  PLsaurum,  together 
with  all  the  adjoining  country,  had  been  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Galli  Senoncs ; but 
we  hare  no  account  of  the  existence  of  a Gaulish 
town  of  the  name,  and  tlie  first  mention  of  PUaunim 
in  history  is  that  of  tlie  foundation  of  a Roman 
colony  there.  This  took  place  in  n.  c.  184,  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  Potent ia  in  Picenum,  so  that 
the  same  triumvirs  were  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment of  both  colonies.  The  settlers  received  6 
jugera  each,  and  enjoyed  the  full  righto  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44  ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  15  ; Mndvig, 
de  Colon,  pjv  253,  286.)  A few  years  later  wo 
hear  of  the  construction  there  of  some  public  works, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  censors  (Liv. 
xli.  27)  ; but  with  this  exception,  we  hear  little  of 
the  new  colony.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  cer- 
tainly been  a prosperous  place,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Hence,  it 
was  ooo  of  the  place*  which  Caesar  hastened  to 
occupy  with  his  advanced  cohorts  a*  soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  Rubicon,  b. a 49.  (Cars.  B.  C.  i.  II, 
12  ; Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvj.  12.)  It  Li  also  repeatedly 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  a flourishing  town  (Cic.  pro 
SesL  4,  Phil.  xiii.  12) ; hence  it  is  impossible  that 
the  expression  of  Catullus,  who  calls  it  “ moribunda 
aedca  Pisauri”  (Cams.  81.  3),  can  refer  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  town  itsdf.  It  would  seem  that  its 
climate  was  reputed  unhealthy,  though  this  is  not 
the  caso  at  the  present  day.  Pixaurum  received  a 
fresh  body  of  military  colonists,  which  wero  settl'd 
there  hy  M.  Antonins ; but  suffered  severely  from 
an  aarthquake,  which  seems  to  luive  destroyed  a 
great  pari  of  the  town,  just  before  the  battle  of 
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Actium,  b.c.  31.  (Pint  Ant . 60.)  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  restored,  and  peopled  with 
fresh  colonists  by  Augustas,  for  we  find  it  bearing 
In  inscriptions  the  titles  of  “ Colonia  Julia  Felix 
and  though  Pliny  does  not  give  it  the  title  of  a 
colony,  its  possession  of  that  rank  under  the  Empire 
is  abundantly  proved  by  inscriptions.  (Plin.  ii.  14. 
s.  19;  OrelL  Inter.  81,  3143,  3698,  4069,  4084.) 
From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
place  of  some  trade,  and  that  vessels  were  built 
there,  so  that  it  had  a “ Collegium  Fabrorum  Na- 
valium.”  (/6.  4084.)  The  port  was  undoubtedly 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  liver,  which  still  affords 
a harbour  for  small  vessels.  Its  position  on  the 
great  Flaminian  Way  al»o  doubtless  secured  to 
Pisaurum  a certain  share  of  prosperity  as  long  as 
the  Roman  empire  continued ; but  it  was  always 
inferior  to  the  neighbouring  Fanum  Furtunae.  (Mel. 
ii.  4.  § 5 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22 ; /tin.  Ant  pp.  100, 
126  ; / tin.  Uier.  p.  615  ; Tab.  PeuL ) 

During  the  Gothic  Wars  Pisaurum  was  destroyed 
by  Viliges,  but  partially  restored  by  Belisarius 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  11);  and  rose  again  to  prosperity 
under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  lecainc  one  of 
tlie  cities  of  the  Pentapolis.  (Googr.  Rar.  iv.  31  ; 
P.  Diac.  Hitt  Lang.  ii.  19.)  The  modern  city  of 
Petaro  is  still  a flourishing  place ; but  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  except  numerous  inscriptions, 
which  have  been  collected  and  published  with  a 
learned  commentary  by  the  Abate  Olivieri.  ( Mar- 
tnora  Pisanrentia,  fol.  Pisaur.  1738.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PISCENAE,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iii.  4.  s.  5) 
among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  represented  by  Pezenat 
in  the  district  of  Agatha  (Agde)  near  the  Amur  is 
( IJcrauIl ).  Pliny  (viii.  48.  s.  73)  speaks  of  a wool 
that  was  grown  about  Piscenae,  which  was  more  like 
lmir  than  wool.  [G.  L ] 

PISGA1L  [Nebo.] 

PISIDA,  a municipium  and  station  on  the  Ro- 
man road  running  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtica, 
20  M.  P.  from  Gypsaria  Tabcma  (fMhtnan),  and 
30  51.  P.  from  Villa  Magna  (A'e/oA).  (/tin.  Anton.; 
Pent  Tab.)  Ptolemy  has  a harbour,  PisimlOn 
Port  us  (rWivSiir  Ai/rijr,  iv.  3.  § 12),  on  the  coast, 
which  is  represented  by  the  harbour  of  Bartini  or 
Brega.  (Barth,  Waudemngrn,  p.  271.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PISl'DIA  (^  Ylurifttinf : Eth.  IliatSai,  Pisidse),  a 
province  in  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  in 
the  earlier  limes  always  regarded  as  a part  of  Phry- 
gia or  Pamphylia,  but  was  constituted  a separate 
province  in  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  made 
by  Constantine  the  Great.  It  bordered  in  the  east 
on  [sauna  and  Cilicia,  in  the  south  on  Pamphylia, 
in  the  west  on  Lycia,  Curia,  and  Phrygia,  and  in 
the  north  on  Phrygia  Parorios;  but  it  is  almost 
im{>u&Mble  to  mark  the  exact  boundary  lines,  espe- 
cially in  the  north  and  north-west,  as  the  northern 
parts  of  Pisidia  are  often  treated  as  parts  of  Phry- 
gia, to  which  they  originally  belonged,  and  from  which 
they  are  sometimes  called  Phrygia  Paddies,  or  4>pu- 
7 la  * pbt  Uiobiav;  but  Amyntas  separated  them 
from  Phrygia  and  united  them  with  Pisidia.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  570,  &c.;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §§  4,  8;  Dionys.  Per. 
858,  &c. ; Plin.  v.  24;  HierucL  pp.  662,  &c.t  679, 
&c.)  The  country,  which  was  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, though  it  contained  several  fertile  valleys 
and  plains,  which  admitted  of  the  cultivation  of 
olives  (Strab.  Lc.),  was  divided  into  several  dis- 
tricts, with  separate  names.  The  south-western 
.Ustrict  bordering  on  Lycia  was  called  Milyas,  and 
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another  adjoining  it  bore  the  name  of  Cabalut.  The 
mountains  traversing  Pisidia  consist  of  ramifications 
of  Mount  Taurus,  proceeding  from  Mount  Cadmus 
in  Phrygia,  in  a south-eastern  direction,  and  assum- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Termissus  the  name  of 
Sardemisus  (Pomp.  MeL  i.  14;  Plin.  v.  26),  and  on 
the  borders  of  Milyas  that  of  Climax.  (Polyb.  v. 
72;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666.)  These  mountains  contain 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Cvstrus, 
which  flow  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  into  tbo 
bay  of  Pamphylia.  The  principal  products  of  Pi- 
sidia were  salt,  the  root  iris,  from  which  perfumes 
wens  manufactured,  and  the  wine  of  Amblada,  which 
was  much  recommended  by  ancient  physicians. 
(Plin.  xii.  55,  xxi.  19,  xxxi.  39;  Strabo,  xii.  p. 
570.)  Pisidia  also  contained  several  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  assigned  to  Phrygia  or  Lycaonia,  e.  g. 
Coralis  and  Trogitis  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568),  the  great 
salt  lake  Ascania,  and  Pusgusa  or  Pungusa,  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Byzantine  writers.  (Nicrt.  Chron. 
x.  p.  50;  Cinnam.  Ilitt.  ii.  8.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Pisidia  must  in  a great  mea- 
sure have  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
Phrygians,  but  were  greatly  mixed  with  Cilicians 
and  batmans.  They  are  said  to  have  at  first  been 
called  Solymi  (Steph.  B.  t.  r.);  they  were  warlike 
and  free  mountaineers  who  inhabited  those  parts 
from  very  remote  times,  and  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Greeks  as  barbarians.  They  were  never  subdued 
by  neighbouring  nations,  but  frequently  liarassed  the 
adjoining  countries  by  predatory  inroads.  (Xcnoph. 
A nab.  i.  1.  §11,  ii.  1.  § 4,  &c.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  130, 
xii.  p.  569,  xiv.  pp.  670, 678 ; Lir.  xxxr.  13.)  Even 
the  Romans  were  scarcely  able  to  subdue  these 
jieople,  protected  as  they  were  by  their  mountains 
and  ravines.  After  the  defeat  of  Antioclms,  Pisidia 
was,  with  tbo  rest  of  Asia,  given  to  Etunencs,  but 
had  to  be  conquered  by  the  Romans  themselves,  ami 
theu  formed  the  beginning  of  what  subsequently 
came  to  be  the  province  of  Cilicia,  to  which,  about 
ii.  c.  88,  the  three  Phrygian  districts  of  l^odiceia, 
Apameia,  and  Synnada,  were  added.  (Liv.  Epit  77 ; 
Cic.  tn  V err.  i.  17,38.)  Still,  however,  the  Romans 
never  established  a garrison  or  planted  a colouy 
in  the  interior;  and  even  the  submission  of  the 
towns  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  in  their 
puylng  tribute  to  their  rulers.  The  principal  towns 
of  Pisidia  were,  Antioch  kia,  Sag  Aliases,  Tkr- 
Missirs,  Sklok,  Pkonelissus,  Cibtka,Oenoanda, 
and  Bcbon.  The  mountainous  parts  of  Pisidia  are 
now  inhabited  by  the  Karainanians,  n wild  and 
rapacious  people,  whence  the  country  is  little  visited 
by  travellers,  and  consequently  little  known;  but 
Pisidia  in  general  corresponds  to  that  portion  of 
Asia  Minor  comprised  within  the  government  of 
ltbarUh.  [L.  S.] 

P1SILIS  (nfinAi*),  a small  town  of  Caria,  be- 
tween Calinda  and  Caucus,  of  uncertain  site.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  651.)  [L-  S.J 

RISING  ARA  or  PINSIGARA  ( Ihatyydpa  or 
Uiycrydpa),  a town  of  uncertain  site  in  Armenia 
Minor.  (PtoL  v.  7.  § 4.)  [L.  S.] 

PISORACA,  according  to  an  inscription  (Florez, 
Etp.  Sagr.  r.  p.  37),  a southern  affluent  of  the  river 
Durius  in  liisponia  Tarraoonensis,  now  the  l'itu- 
erga.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pU  1.  p.  290.)  [T.1LD.] 

PISSAEUM  (nurcroTo*'),  a town  of  Pe logon ia  in 
Epeirus,  tlie  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (Po- 
lyb. v.  108;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 

P1SSANTPNI.  [Dassakktab.] 
riSTO’RlA  (fliOTO'pia  ; Eth.  Pistoricnsis  ; Pit • 
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toja),  a town  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  northern  i 
j*art  of  that  province  at  tho  foot  of  the  Apennines,  ! 
and  on  the  direct  road  from  Florentia  to  Luca,  at 
the  distance  of  25  miles  from  each  of  those  cities. 
{/tin.  Ant.  p.  284.)  We  have  no  account  of  it  as 
an  Etruscan  town,  nor  has  it  any  remains  which 
belong  to  that  people : under  the  Romans  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  ordinary  municipal  town  of  no 
great  importance,  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1. 

§ 48  ; Jim.  Ant.  1.  c.)  Its  name  is  known  iu  his- 
tory only  in  connection  with  the  final  defeat  of 
Catiline,  n.  c.  62.  That  general  had  assembled  his 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae ; but  on 
learning  the  discovery  and  failure  of  the  conspiracy 
at  Rome,  lie  drew  them  off  into  the  territory  of 
I'istoria  (tn  agrum  Pistoriensem),  with  the  view  of 
making  his  escape  across  the  Apennines  into  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  But  finding  his  retreat  on  that  side  cut 
off  by  Metelius  Celer,  while  he  was  closely  pressed 
by  the  consul  C.  Antonius  in  his  rear,  he  suddenly 
turned  upon  tho  latter  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
was  cut  to  pieces  with  tho  whole  of  his  remaining 
forces.  (Sallust.  Cat.  57.)  From  this  narrative  it 
appears  that  the  battle  must  have  been  fought  in 
the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  the  Piatorian  ter- 
ritory, which  apparently  adjoined  that  of  Faesulae  ; 
but  we  have  no  more  precise  clue  to  its  locality. 
Pistoria  is  mentioned  by  Ammionns  Marcellinus,  at 
a late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  one  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  the  district  called  Tuscia  Anno- 
naria  (Aram.  Marc,  xxvii.  3.  § 1) ; but  it  seems 
to  have  never  been  a place  of  much  consideration  in 
ancient  times,  and  first  rose  to  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.  Pistoja  is  now  a considerable  town, 
and  the  see  of  a bishop.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PISTYRUS  (nurrvpos),  a city  and  lake  in  Thrace, 
which  the  army  of  Xerxes  passed  after  crossing  the 
Kestua.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  The  lake  is  described 
by  Herodotus  as  30  stadia  in  circumference,  full  of 
fish,  and  exceedingly  salt.  The  town  is  called  by 
Stephanos  B.  Pwtirus  or  Bistirus  (a.  vv.  Hurripos, 
BlffTtfos).  Others  have  the  form  Pisteira.  (riur- 
t« ipa,  Harpocrat.  p.  124.  11;  Schol.  ad  Aesch. 
Pert.  2.) 

PISU'RGIA  (t£  Tlaovpyia),  a coast-town  of 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Seleucia,  45  stadia 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Crauni,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
island  of  Crambusa.  {Stadiaam  Mar.  Mag.  §§172, 
173.)  [JL.  S.] 

P1SYE  or  P1TYE  (nurtfrj,  n iroif:  Eth.  n<- 
fftWjTijr,  rirridyrijr),  a town  of  Caria,  of  which  tho 
site  is  unknown.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v. ; Constant,  de 
Them.  i.  14,  p.  38,  ed.  Bonn.) 

PIT  All  1M  (Plin.  v.  29  ; limbo  wdAit  : Eth. 
11  tracer,  Steph.  B.  a.  ».),  a town  of  Caria,  of  un- 
certain site. 

PI  TAN  E (rirrdjTj:  Eth.  Tlnaadlos),  an  ancient 
city  on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Even  us  on  the 
!»ay  of  Elaea.  It  was  one  of  the  eleven  ancient 
Aeolian  settlements,  and  possessed  considerable  com- 
mercial advantages  in  having  two  harbours.  (Herod, 
i.  149;  Scylax,  p.  37  ; Strab.  xiii.  pp.  58 1 , 607, 614.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  academic  philosopher 
Arcesilaus,  and  in  the  reign  of  Titus  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake.  (Oms.  vii.  12;  comp. 
Ptol.  v.  2.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  Plin.  v.  32,  xxxv. 
49;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  357.)  Tho  town  is  still  men- 
tioned in  Uierocles,  and  its  site  is  universally  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  Tchotnieli  or  Sander li.  Pliny 
(J.  c.)  mentions  iu  its  vicinity  a river  Canaius,  which 
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j is  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer;  but  it  may  poe- 
• sibly  be  tho  river  Pitancs,  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  2.  § 3),  and  which  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Pitane.  [L.  &,) 

PITANE.  [Sparta.] 

PITHECUSAE  INSULAE.  [Axicama.] 
PITHOM.  [Patumos.] 

PITINUM  ( Torre  di  Pitino),  a town  of  the 
Vestini,  known  only  from  the  Tabula  Peutiugeriana, 
which  places  it  on  a line  of  road  from  Interocrra 
(dnfrodoco)  to  Aveia.  But  the  stations  on  each 
side  of  it,  Prifemum  and  Eruli,  are  both  unknown, 
and  the  distances  probably  corrupt.  Hence,  this 
itinerary  affords  us  no  real  clue  to  its  position. 
But  Holsteuius  has  pointed  out  that  the  name  is 
retained  by  tho  Torre  di  Pitino,  about  2 miles  N. 
of  A guild,  and  has  also  shown  that  in  the  middle 
ages  Pitinum  still  subsisted  as  a city,  and  was  an 
episcopal  see.  {Tab.  Pent. ; Holsten.  Not.  ad  Clover. 
p.  139;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  280).  [E.  H.  B.] 
PITULUM  (Pitulanus:  Piolo ),  a town  of  Un>- 
bria,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  14.  s.  19),  who 
enumerates  among  the  towns  of  that  region  the 
“ Pitulani,  cognomine  Pisuertes  et  alii  Mergeutini.” 
Both  names  are  otherwise  unknown,  but  according 
to  Cluverins  there  is  a village  called  Piolo  in  the 
Apennines  between  Camermo  and  MatUica , which 
probably  retains  the  name  of  one  or  the  other. 
(Clover.  ItaL  p.  614.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

P1TYEIA  (riiTveta  : Eth.  IltTi/fiJf),  a town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  between  Pariom 
and  Priapus.  It  is  mentioned  even  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  {IL  ii.  829;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  933; 
Strab.  xiii.  588;  Steph.  B.  a.  c.)  It  b said  to  bavo 
derived  its  name  from  the  firs  which  grew  there  in 
abundance,  and  is  generally  identified  with  the 
modem  Shame  lik.  [L.  S.] 

PITYO'DES  {UiTvutbrjs'),  a small  island  in  the 
Propontis  off  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  near  Cape  Hyris, 
and  1 10  stadia  to  the  north  of  Cape  Acritaa.  (Plin. 
v.  44;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  nirbowroeu,  who  speaks  of 
several  islands  of  this  name,  which  is  the  same  as 
ncrvdbfif.)  The  island  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  Bojuk  Ada,  where  Pococke  (vol.  iiL  p.  147) 
found  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  [L.  S ] 

PITYONE'SOS,  a small  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  lying  between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epi- 
daurus,  and  distant  6 miles  from  the  latter.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  a.  19.) 

PITYUS  {Utrvovs  : Pitsunda),  a Greek  town  in 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  N.  of  Dioscurias,  from  which  it  was 
distant  360  stadia  according  to  Artemidorus,  and 
350  according  to  Arrian.  The  real  distance,  how- 
ever, is  underrated  by  theso  writers ; for  from  C. 
Iskuria  (Dioscurias)  to  Pitsiuula  is  not  less  than 
400  stadia  in  a straight  line.  ( Artcinidor.  ap.  Strab. 
xi.  p.  496  ; Arrian,  Par.  P.  Eux.  p.  18.)  Artetni- 
dorus  described  it  as  the  great  Pityus,  ur<d  Pliny  as 
an  “oppidum  opulentissimum but  between  th« 
time  of  Artemidorus  and  Pliny  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Hcniochi(Plin.  vl  5),  wltence  Arrian  mentions  it 
only  as  a place  for  anchorage,  and  the  name  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  Ptolemy.  The  town  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
Zoeimus  (i.  32),  in  the  history  of  Gallienus,  ns  a for- 
tress surrounded  with  a very  great  wall,  and  having 
a moet  excellent  harbour.  (Comp.  Procop.  B.  Gath. 
iv.  p.  473,  ed.  Bunn  ; coinp.  C.  Muller,  atl  Arrian. 
1.  c.  ap.  Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  L p.  392.) 

ITTYU'SA  (riiruaHtra  ur  Ihrvouooa.  a coutr.  of 
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riiTwrf«r«ra)t  literally,  “abounding;  in  pine-trees" 
1.  An  island  off  the  promontory  Scyllaeum,  or  Bu- 
o phala,  in  Troexenia  in  Argolis.  (Paut.  ii.  34.  § 8.) 
Pliny  mentions  (iv.  12.  a.  19)  an  island  Pityusa  in 
the  Argolic  gulf,  but  from  the  order  in  wbich  it 
occur*  in  Pliny,  it  would  seem  to  be  a different  island 
from  the  preceding. 

2.  One  of  the  Demon nesi  in  the  Propontis,  accord- 
ing to  Hreycbius  (#.  «.).  [Dkmoxxem.] 

PITYU'SAE  (rirruotHTai  or  niTicovao’cu,  Strab. 
»»i.  p.  167;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 77),  two  islands  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  700  stadia,  or  nearly  100 
miles  from  Dianium  (Plim  iii.  ft.  a.  11;  Liv.  xxviii. 
37).  Their  position  is  thus  defined  by  Diodorus 
(v.  17):  they  are  three  nights'  and  days'  sail  from 
the  Columns  of  Hercules,  one  day's  sail  from  Iberia, 
and  one  day  and  night  from  Libya;  whilst,  according 
to  the  Itinerary  (p.  511),  they  were  300  stadia 
from  the  Baleares,  and  400  from  Carthago  Spar- 
taria,  or  Carthagena.  The  larger  of  the  two  islands 
was  called  Kbusus  ("Ef  vrr cos,  l*toL  L c.),  the  smaller 
Ophiuaa  (’0$MoC«r<ra,  76.);  and  as  they  are  only 
separated  by  a narrow  strait,  and  as  Ophiuaa,  from 
its  small  siae,  was  unimportant,  they  are  sometimes 
confounded  together  as  one  inland  by  the  ancients 
(Diod.  r.  16;  Lie.  /.c.;  Dioscor.  L 92,  Ac.)  Their 
name  of  Pityusae  was  derived,  like  that  of  many 
other  ancient  places,  from  the  abundance  of  pine- 
trees  which  grew  upon  them.  They  were  46  miles 
in  extent.  Diodorus  (L  c.)  compares  Kbusus  with 
Carey ra  f.ir  size ; and  according  to  Strabo  (L  c.) 
it  was  400  stadia  in  circumference,  and  of  about 
equal  length  and  breadth.  It  was  hilly  in  some 
jiarts,  and  not  very  fruitful,  producing  but  little  oil 
and  wine  ; but  its  figs  were  good,  and  it  afforded 
excellent  pasturage.  Snakes  and  noxious  animals 
were  not  found  upon  it,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smaller  island  abounded  in  serpents  to  such  a de- 
giee  that  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
them  (Plin.  iii.  14,  xv.  21,  xxxv.  59,  &c.;  Mela, 
ii.  7;  Avion.  Dcscr.  Orb.  621,  Ac.).  The  chief 
town,  also  named  Kbusus,  which  lay  on  the  SE.  side 
of  the  island,  was  a civitas  focderala,  and  had  a 
mint.  (Ramus,  Cot  Num.  ret.  Grate,  ft  Lai,  Afus. 
Reg.  Lkmiue,  i.  p.  13.)  It  was  a well-built  city 
with  a good  harbour,  and  was  the  resort  of  many 
barbarians  and  foreigners,  especially  Phoenicians. 
(Strab..  Mela,  Diod  , U.  cc.)  The  larger  island  is 
now  It izrt,  the  smaller,  Formentarn.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PLACENTIA  (nAcMrerr/a;  FlA.  Placentinus: 
J'iocema),  a city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  near 
the  S.  hank  of  the  Pad  us,  just  below  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  water*  of  the  Trebia.  It  was  on  the 
Via  Aowllia,  of  which  it  originally  formed  the  ter- 
mination, that  road  being  in  the  first  instance  curried 
from  Arimmum  to  Placentia ; and  was  40  mile*  distant 
from  Parma.  We  liave  no  account  of  the  existence 
of  a town  on  the  tpot  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  K-nusri  colony,  which  was  settled  there  in 
n.O.  219,  after  the  great  Gaulish  war,  at  the  same 
time  with  Cremona  (Liv.  KpiL  xx ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  14 ; 
Pol.  iii.  40;  Ascon.  in  /'iron.  p.  3.)  It  consisted 
of  not  less  than  6000  colonists,  with  I.atin  rights. 
But  the  new  colony  was  scarcely  founded,  and  its 
walls  hardly  completed,  when  the  new*  of  the  ap- 
pr<nch  of  Hannibal  produced  a general  rising  of  the 
neighbouring  Gauls,  the  Boian*  and  Insubrians,  who 
attacked  Placentia,  ravaged  its  territory,  and  drove 
many  of  the  colonists  to  take  refuge  at  Marina;  but 
wen*  unable  to  effect  anything  against  the  city 
itself,  which  was  still  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Romans 
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in  the  following  year,  and  became  the  head -quart  era 
of  the  army  of  Scipio  both  before  and  after  the  bait  la 
of  the  Trebia.  (Pol.  iii.  40,  66;  Liv.  xvi.  25,  56, 
59,  63;  Appian,  //arm.  5,  7.)  At  a later  period  of 
the  same  war,  in  b.  c.  209,  Placentia  was  one  of  the 
colonies  which  proved  faithful  to  Rome  at  its  great- 
cast  need,  and  came  forward  readily  to  furnish  its 
quota  of  supplies  for  the  war,  when  twelve  of  the 
older  colonies  failed  in  doing  so.  (Liv.  xxviL  10.) 
Shortly  after  this  it  withstood  the  arms  of  Has- 
drubal,  who  was  induced  to  lay  siege  to  it,  after 
be  had  crossed  the  Alp*  and  descended  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  and  by  so  doing  lost  a great  deal  of 
valuable  time.  After  a protracted  siege  be  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  continue 
his  march  into  Italy,  leaving  Placentia  behind  him. 
(Id.  xxviL  39,  43.)  A few  year*  later  it  was  less 
fortunate,  having  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
sudden  insurrection  of  the  Gaul*  in  n.  c.  200,  who 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  (Id. 
xxxi.  10.)  After  the  victory  of  the  consul  L.  Ku- 
rius,  about  2000  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  this 
occasion  were  restored  to  the  colony;  and  a few 
years  afterwards  I„  Valerius  Flaecus,  who  wintered 
at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  restored  and  repaired  as 
far  as  possible  all  the  losses  they  had  suffered  during 
the  war.  (Id.  xxxL  21,  xxxiv,  22.)  But  they 
were  etill  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls  and 
Ligurians;  and  in  b.  c.  193  their  territory  was  laid 
waste  by  the  latter  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
(Id.  xxxiv.  56.)  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  to  find 
them,  in  b.  c.  190,  complaining  of  a deficiency  of 
settler*,  to  remedy  which  the  senate  decreed  tliat  a 
fresh  body  of  3000  families  should  be  settled  at 
each  of  the  old  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona, 
while  new  one*  should  be  established  in  the  district 
of  the  BoiL  (Id.  xxxvii.  46,  47.)  A firw  yearn 
later  the  consul  M.  Aemilius,  having  completed  the 
subjection  of  the  Ligurians,  constructed  the  cele- 
brated road,  which  was  ever  after  known  by  his  name, 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  (Id.  xxxix.  2);  and 
from  this  time  the  security  and  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  this  part  of  Italy  caused  it  to  rise  rapidly  to  a 
state  of  great  prosperity.  In  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  PbicentiA  fully  shared;  but  we  hear 
little  of  it  during  the  Roman  Republic,  though  it 
appear*  to  have  been  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Cispadane  Gaul.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  a battle  was  fought  near  Pla- 
centia, in  which  the  partisans  of  Car  bo  were  de- 
feated by  Lucullua,  the  general  of  Sulla,  u.  c.  82 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  92);  arid  in  that  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  n.  c.  49,  it  was  at  Placentia  that  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  tiie  troops  cf  the  funner, 
which  at  one  time  assumed  a very  formidable  as- 
pect, and  was  only  quelled  by  the  personal  firmness 
and  authority  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
47;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  26.)  Placentia,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  at  this  period  one  of  the  place*  com- 
monly selected  ns  the  head-quarter*  of  Roman 
troop*  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  9.) 
It  was  again  the  scene  of  a somewhat  similar  mu- 
tiny of  the  legions  of  Augustus  during  the  Permian 
War,  n.  c.  41.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  10.) 

Cicero  notices  Placentia  towards  the  close  of  the 
republican  period  as  a mnnicipium : its  colonial 
rank  must  have  been  merged  in  the  ordinary  muni- 
cipal condition  in  consequence  of  the  I^x  Julia, 
h.C.  90.  (Cic.  in  Pison.  23;  Test  s.  r.  Munu  i- 
piuni  ) But  under  the  Empire  it  reappear*  as  a 
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colony,  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus  giving  it  that  title 
(Pita.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Tac.  Hitt.  ii.  19):  it  had  pro- 
bably  received  a fresh  colony  under  Augustus.  We 
learn  from  Tacitus  (L  c.)  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  populous  cities  of  the  district 
of  Gallia  Cispad&na;  and  though  of  no  natural 
strength,  being  situated  in  an  open  plain,  it  was  well 
fortified.  For  this  reason  it  was  occupied  in  a.  d. 
69  by  Spurinna,  one  of  the  generals  of  Otho,  and 
successfully  defended  by  him  against  Caecina,  the 
general  of  Vitellius,  who  hail  crossed  the  Padus,  and 
laid  siege  to  Placentia,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
it  and  withdraw  to  Cremona.  (Tac.  UitU  ii.  17 — 
23.)  During  the  assaults  of  Caecina,  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  pro- 
vincial edifice  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and  was  situated 
without  the  walls,  was  accidentally  burnt,  (/ft. 
21.)  From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  further 
mention  of  Placentia  in  history  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
rclian,  when  that  emperor  sustained  a great  defeat 
from  the  Marcomonni,  under  its  walls.  (Vopisc. 
Aurel.  21.)  But  the  city  still  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  considerable  places  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia;  and  though  it  is  noticed  by  St  Am- 
bn*e,  towards  the  close  of  tho  fourth  century,  as 
sharing  in  tho  desolation  that  had  then  befallen  the 
whole  of  this  once  flourishing  province  (Ambros. 
Ep.  39),  it  survived  all  the  ravages  of  the  barba- 
rians; and  even  after  the  full  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire was  still  a comparatively  flourishing  town.  It 
was  there  that  Orestes,  the  father  of  the  unhappy 
Augustulus,  was  put  to  death  by  Odoaccr,  in  a.  d. 
476.  (P.  Diac.  UitL  A/isctH.  xvi.  p.  558.)  Pro- 
copius also  mentions  it  during  the  Gothic  wars  as  a 
strong  fortress  and  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Aemilia.  It  was  only  taken  by  Totila,  in  a.  d. 
546,  by  famine.  (Procop.  H.  G.  iii.  13,  17.)  Con- 
siderably later  it  is  still  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus 
among  tho  u opulent  cities”  of  Aemilia  ( Hist.  Ixmg. 
ii.  18);  a position  which  it  preserved  throughout  the 
middle  a;-es.  At  the  present  day  it  is  still  a flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  with  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, though  partially  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
importance  to  which  Parma  has  attained  since  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  reigning  dukes.  There 
arc  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

Placentia  was  undoubtedly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity and  importance  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  its  advantageous  situation  for 
the  navigation  of  tho  Po.  Strabo  (v.  p.  2 15)  speaks 
of  the  navigation  from  thence  to  Ravenna,  as  if  the 
river  first  begnn  to  be  navigable  from  Placentia 
downwards;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  city 
itself  lay  at  a short  distance  from  the  river;  but  it 
had  an  emporium  or  port  on  the  stream  itself,  pro- 
bably at  its  confluence  with  the  Trebia,  which  was 
itself  a considerable  town.  This  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Hannibal  in  n.  c.  218.  (Liv.  xxi. 
57;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  19.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  thnt  the  Via 
Aemilia,  as  originally  constructed,  led  from  Ari- 
minum  to  Placentia,  a distance  of  178  miles.  It 
was  afterwards  continued  from  tho  latter  city  to 
Dertona,  from  whence  a branch  proceeded  across  the 
Apennines  to  Genoa  (Strab.  v.  p.  17);  while  another 
line  was  carried  from  Placentia  acmes  the  Padus 
direct  to  Mediolanum,  a distance  of  40  miles:  and 
thus  communicated  with  the  whole  of  Gallia  Trans- 
nadarta.  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  98,  127,  288;  /tin.  /tier. 
p.  616;  Tab.  Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLA'CIA  (riAa*fy:  Eth.  n^xucuu'is),  an  ancient 
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Pelasgian  town  in  Mysia  Olympene,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  on  the  east  of  Cyzicua  Tike 
place  seems  to  have  decayed  or  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  an  early  time,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
later  writers.  (Herod,  i.  57;  Scylax,  p.  35;  Dionys 
Hal.  i.  p 23;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  nAirrj.)  [L.  S.] 
PLACUS  (riAdicoj),  a woody  mountain  of  Mysia, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Thebe  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Iliad  (vi.  397,  425,  xxii. 479);  but 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  614)  was  unable  to  learn  anything 
about  such  a mountain  iu  that  neighbourhood.  [See 
Pelecas.]  [L.  S.] 

PLAGIA'RIA.  [Lusitania.] 

PLANA'RIA  INS.  [Fortin at ae  Insulae] 
PLANA'SIA.  [Lf.uina;  Lrrok.] 

PLANA'SIA  (TWavaaia:  Pianota),  a small  is- 
land in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  1 0 miles  SW.  of 
Ilva  ( Elba ),  and  nearly  40  from  the  nearest  point 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It  is  about  3 miles  long 
by  2}  in  width,  and  is  low  and  flat,  from  whence 
probably  it  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 79;  Jtm.  Alarit.  p.  513.)  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  reckons  it  90  stadia  from  Ilva,  while 
Pliny  calls  the  same  distance  38  miles ; but  this  is 
evidently  a mistake  for  its  distance  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  mentions  l’la- 
naria  and  Planasia  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
islands,  enumerating  the  one  before  and  the  other 
after  lira;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  two  names  arc 
only  forms  of  the  same,  and  both  refer  to  the  same 
island.  (Cluvcr.  Ztal  p.  504 ; Harduin.  Not.  ad 
Plin.  1.  c.)  In  Varro’s  time  it  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  M.  Piso,  who  kept  large  flocks  of  peacocks 
there  in  a wild  state.  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  6.)  It  was 
subsequently  used  as  a place  of  banishment,  and 
among  others  it  was  there  that  l’ostumus  Agrippa, 
the  grandson  of  Augustus,  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  exile.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  3,  5;  Dion  Cass.  Iv. 
32  ; Suet.  Aug.  65.)  Some  ruins  of  Roman  build- 
ings still  remain  in  the  island  : and  its  quarries  of 
granite  seem  to  have  been  certainly  worked  in  an- 
cient times.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a few  fisher- 
men. [E.  H.  B.] 

PLANE'SIA  (riAar»7<rfa,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159),  an 
island  in  the  Sinus  Illicitanus,  on  the  SE.  coast  of 
llispania  Tarraconensis,  now  / tola  Plana.  [T.U.D.J 
PLATAEA.  [Piatea.] 

PLATAEA  or  PLATAEAE  (nAdraia,  Horn, 
ncrod. ; nAaraiaf,  Thuc.  Strab.  Paus.,  &c. ; Eth. 
nAaraici/s,  Plataoensis),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotin, 
was  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  Attica  at  the  foot  of 
Mt  Cithaeron,  and  between  that  mountain  and  the 
river  Asopus,  which  divided  its  territory  from  that  of 
Thebes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.4 1 1 .)  The  two  cities  were  about 
6^  miles  apart  by  tho  read,  but  the  direct  distance 
was  little  more  than  5 geographical  miles.  According 
to  tho  Thebans  Plataea  was  founded  by  them  (Thuc. 
iii.  61);  but  Pnusanias  represents  the  Plataeans  as 
indigenous,  and  according  to  tbeir  own  account  they 
derived  their  name  from  Plataea,  a daughter  of  Aso- 
pns.  (Pans.  ix.  1.  § 1.)  Plataea  is  mentioned  in  Ho- 
mer among  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  (II.  ii.  504.)  In 
n.  c.  519  Plataea,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Thebes,  and  unable  to  resist  her  powerful 
neighbour  with  her  own  unaided  resources,  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  Athens,  to  which  she  continued 
faithful  during  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  history. 
(Herod.  vL  108;  Thuc.  iii.  68.)  She  sent  1000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  Athens  at  Marathon,  and 
shared  in  tho  glories  of  tliat  victory.  (Herod.  /.  c.) 
The  Plataeans  also  fought  at  Artemisinin,  but  were 
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no;  present  at  Salami*,  as  they  had  to  leave  the 
fleet  in  order  to  remove  their  families  and  property 
from  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  army.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Persians  shortly  afterwards  their  city  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  (Herod,  viii.  50.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.  c.  479)  their  territory  was  the  scene 
of  the  memorable  battle,  which  delivered  Greece 
from  live  Persian  invader*.  The  history  of  this  battle 
illustrate*  so  completely  tlie  topography  of  the  Pla- 
tacan  territory,  that  it  i*  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  (tosition*  taken  by  the  contending  forces 
(See  accompanying  Map).  Manlonius  proceeded  from 
Attica  into  Uoeutia  across  Mount  Panics  by  the  pass 
of  Deceleia,  and  took  up  a position  on  the  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  where  he  caused  a fortified  camp  to  be  con- 
structed of  10  stadia  square.  The  situation  was 
well  selected,  since  ho  had  llie  friendly  city  of  Thebes 
in  his  rear,  and  was  thus  in  no  danger  of  falling 
short  of  provisions.  (Herod,  ix.  15.)  The  Grecian 
anny  cruised  over  from  Attica  by  ML  Cithaeron  ; 
hut  as  Paosaniaa  did  not  choose  to  expose  his  troops 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the  plain, 
he  stationed  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
near  Erythrae,  where  the  ground  was  rugged  and 
uneven.  (See  Map,  First  Position.)  This  position 
did  not,  however,  altogether  preserve  tliem  ; but,  in 
an  attack  made  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  a body  of 
300  Athenian*  repulsed  them,  and  killed  their  leader 
Masistius.  This  success  encouraged  Pausanias  to 


descend  into  the  territory  of  Plataea,  more  especially 
as  it  was  better  supplied  with  water  than  his  present 
position.  Marching  from  Krythrae  in  a westerly 
position  along  the  roots  of  ML  Cithaeron,  and  passing 
by  llysiae,  he  drew  up  his  anny  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Asopus,  partly  upon  bills  of  no  great 
height  and  partly  upon  a lofty  plain,  the  right  wing 
being  near  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  and  the  left  near 
the  chapel  of  the  Platacan  hero  And rocrates.  (Herod, 
ix.  25 — 30.)  Mardoniua  drew  up  his  army  opp>«ile 
to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Asopus.  (See  Map, 
Second  Position.)  The  two  armies  remained  in  this 
position  for  some  days,  neither  party  being  willing 
to  begin  the  attack.  The  Persians  asMiled  the  Greeks 
at  a distance  with  their  missiles,  and  previuted  them 
altogether  from  watering  at  the  Asopus.  Meantime 
the  Persian  cavalry  intercepted  the  convoys  of  pro- 
visions proceeding  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  on  one 
occasion  drove  away  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  oc- 
cupied the  right  wing  from  the  fountain  Gargaphia, 
and  sucoeeded  in  choking  it  up.  This  fountain  had 
been  of  lute  the  only  watering-place  of  the  Grveka ; 
and  as  their  ground  was  now  untenable,  Pati&anias 
resolved  to  retreat  in  the  night  to  a place  called  the 
Island  (Kijoor),  about  10  stadia  in  the  rear  of  their 
present  position,  and  halfway  between  the  latter  and 
the  town  of  Plataea.  The  spot  selected,  improperly 
called  an  bland,  was,  in  fact,  a level  meadow,  com- 
prised between  two  branches  of  the  river  Oeroc, 
which,  rising  from  distinct  sources  in  Ml  Citliaerou, 
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b.  Athenian*. 
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d.  Various  Greek  attic*. 
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and  miming  for  some  apace  nearly  parnllcl  with  (me 
another,  at  length  unite  and  flow  in  a westerly  di- 
rection into  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  (Herod,  ix.  51.) 
The  nature  of  the  ground  would  thus  afford  to  the 
Greeks  abundance  cf  water,  and  protection  from  the 
enemy’s  cavalry.  The  retreat,  however,  though  for 
so  short  a distance,  was  effected  in  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. The  Greek  centre,  chiefly  composed  of  Me- 
garians  and  Corinthians,  probably  fearing  that  the 
island  would  not  afford  them  sufficient  protection 
against  the  enemy’s  eavalry,  did  not  halt  till  they 
reached  the  temple  of  Hera,  which  was  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Plataea.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
right  wing  were  delayed  till  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
by  the  obstinacy  of  Amompharetua,  and  then  began 
to  march  across  the  hills  which  separated  them  from 
the  island.  The  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  began 
their  march  at  the  same  time,  and  got  round  the 
hills  to  tbo  plain  on  the  other  side  on  their  way  to 
the  island.  After  marching  10  stadia,  Pansanias 
halted  on  the  hank  of  the  Molocis,  at  a place  called 
Agriopius,  where  stood  a temple  of  the  Elensinian 
Decnetar.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Amompbaretus, 
and  here  he  had  to  snstaiu  the  attack  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  rushed  across  the  Asopus  and  up  the  hill 
after  the  retreating  foe.  As  soon  aa  PaosanUs  was 
overtaken  by  the  Persians,  he  sent  to  the  Athenians 
to  entreat  them  to  kaaten  to  his  aid ; but  the  coming 
tip  of  the  Boeotians  prevented  them  from  doing  so. 
Accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatans  had 
to  encounter  the  Persians  aJome  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  other  Greeks,  and  to  them  alone  be- 
longs the  glory  of  the  victory.  The  Persians  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  nor  did  they  stop  in 
their  flight  till  they  had  again  crossed  the  Asopua 
and  reached  their  fortified  camp.  The  Thebans  also 
were  repulsed  by  the  Athenians,  but  they  retreated 
in  good  order  to  Thebes,  being  covered  by  their 
cavalry  from  the  pursuit  of  tbo  Athenians.  The 
Greek  centre,  which  was  nearly  10  stadia  distant, 
had  no  share  in  the  battle  ; but  hearing  that  tho 
Lacedaemonians  were  gaining  the  victory,  they  has- 
ten, d to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  coining  np  in  con- 
fusion, as  many  aa  600  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Theban  force.  Meantime  th©  Lacedaemonians  pur- 
sued the  Persians  to  the  fortified  camp,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  unable  to  take  until  the  Athenians, 
more  skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare,  came  to  their 
assistance.  The  barricades  were  then  carried,  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  ensued.  With  the  exception  of 
40  pOO  who  retreated  with  Artabaxus,  only  3000  of 
the  original  300,000  are  said  to  have  escaped. 
(Herod,  ix.  50 — 70.)  On  the  topography  of  this 
battle,  sec  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  it  p.  335, 
seq.;  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  212.  seq. 

As  this  signal  victory  had  been  gained  on  the  soil 
of  Plataea,  its  citizens  received  especial  honour  and 
reward*  from  the  confederate  Greeks.  Not  only  was 
the  large  sum  of  80  talents  granted  to  them,  which 
they  employed  in  erecting  a temple  to  Athena,  but 
they  were  charged  with  the  doty  of  rendering  every 
year  religious  honours  to  the  tombs  of  the  warriors 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  of  celebrating  every 
five  yeara  the  festival  of  the  Eleotheria  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  Persian  yoke.  The  festival  was  sacred  to  Zeus 
Kleutherius,  to  whom  a temple  was  now  erected  at 
Plataea.  In  return  for  these  services  Pnuaanias  and 
the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  city  and  ita  territory  (Thuc. 
ii.71;  Plut  Arist.  c.  19 — 21;  Strab.  ix.  p.  412; 
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Pans.  ix.  2.  § 4 ; for  further  details  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art-  ElJttJTHKKlA.) 

Plataea  was  of  course  now  rebuilt,  and  its  in- 
habitants continued  unmolested  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  spring  of 
n.  C.  431,  before  any  actual  declaration  of  war,  a 
party  of  300  Thebans  attempted  to  surprise  Plataea. 
They  were  admitted  within  the  walls  in  the  night 
time  by  an  oligarchical  party  of  the  citizens;  but  the 
Plataea  ns  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  put 
to  death  180  of  the  assailants.  (Thuc.  ii.  1,  seq.) 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  429)  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian army  under  the  command  of  Archidamus 
laid  siege  to  Plataea.  This  siege  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  warfare,  and  baa 
been  narrated  at  great  length  by  Thucydides.  The 
Plataeans  had  previously  deposited  at  Athens  their 
old  men,  women,  and  children;  and  the  garrison  of 
the  city  consisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athen- 
ians, together  with  110  women  to  manage  their 
household  affairs.  Yet  this  small  force  set  at  de- 
fiance the  whole  army  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  city  by 
assault,  converted  the  siege  into  a blockade,  and 
raised  a circumvallation  round  the  city,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  walls,  16  feet  asunder,  with  a ditch 
on  either  side.  In  the  second  year  of  the  blockade 
212  of  the  besieged  during  a tempestuous  winter's 
night  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  circumval- 
lation and  reaching  Athens  in  safety.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer  (n.  c.  427)  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  were  obliged,  through  failure  of  pro- 
visions, to  surrender  to  tho  Peloponnesians.  They 
were  all  put  to  death ; and  all  the  private  buildings 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Thebans,  who  with  tho 
materials  erected  a sort  of  vast  barrack  round  the 
temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  vi- 
sitors, and  to  serve  a a an  abode  for  those  to  whom 
they  let  out  the  land.  A new  temple,  of  1 00  feet 
in  length  (r**br  iKarbfirsbos),  was  also  built  by 
the  Thebans  in  honour  of  Hera.  (Thuc.  ii.  71,  seq., 
iii.  20,  seq.,  52,  seq.,  68.) 

The  surviving  Plataeans  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Athenians.  They  would  appear  even  before  this 
time  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Atlicns  (’AthjreuW  (vp fiax01  woA?rai,  Thuc.  iii. 

63).  The  exact  nature  of  this  citizenship  is  un- 
certain ; but  that  it  was  not  the  full  citizenship, 
possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  appears  from  a lino 
of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  certain  slaves,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  sea-fights,  being  made  Plataeans 
(sol  IIAaTfluaf  eiiQbi  that  ftdrrl  SovAwr  t*<nrdras. 
Ran.  706  ; comp.  Schol.  ad  Aristopk.  Ran . 33  ; 
Bockh,  Public  Eoon.  of  Athens,  p.  262,  2nd  «d.). 
Diodorus,  in  relating  their  return  to  Athens  at  a 
subsequent  time,  says  (xv.  46)  that  they  received 
the  fcrwrsArrria  ; but  that  some  of  them  at  any  rata 
enjoyed  nearly  the  full  privileges  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens appears  from  the  decree  of  the  people  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  (c.  Nener.  p.  1380).  On  the  whole 
subject,  see  Hermann,  Staatmlterth , § 1 17. 

In  B.  C.  420  the  Athenians  gave  the  Plataeans 
tho  town  of  Scions  as  a residence.  (Thuc.  ▼.  32  ; 
Iaocr.  Paneg.  § 109 ; Diodor,  xii  76.)  At  the  dose 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  they  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Sciooe  (Plot.  Lysand.  14),  and  again  found 
a hospitable  welcome  at  Athens.  Hero  they  were 
living  at  tho  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.  c. 
387).  which  guaranteed  the  autonomy  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities;  and  the  Ijieedaemonians,  who  were  now 
anaious  to  humble  the  power  of  Thebes,  took  ad- 
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vantage  of  it  to  restore  the  Plataeans  to  their  natire 
city.  (Paus.  ix.  1.  § 4;  Isocrat.  PUitaic.  § I3,scq.) 
But  the  Plataeans  did  not  long  retain  possession  of 
their  city,  for  in  b.  c.  372  it  was  surprised  by  the 
Thebans  and  again  destroyed.  The  Plataeans  were 
compelled  once  more  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  ix.  1.  §§  5 — 8;  Diodor.  xv.  46.)  The  wrongs 
done  to  the  Plataeans  by  Thebes  are  set  forth  in  a 
speech  of  Isocrates,  entitled  Plataicus , which  was 
perhaps  actually  delivered  at  this  time  by  a Plataean 
speaker  before  the  public  assembly  at  Athens. 
(Grota’s  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  220.)  After  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c.  338)  the  Plataeans  were  once 
more  restored  to  their  city  by  Philip.  (Paus.  ix.  1. 
§ 8,  iv.  27.  § 11.)  It  was  shortly  after  this  time 
that  Plataea  was  visited  by  Dicaearchns,  who  calls 
the  Plataeans  'Adrjvcuoi  B oictroi,  and  remarks  that 
they  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except 
that  they  are  colonists  of  the  Athenians,  and  that 
the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  took 
place  near  their  town.  ( Descript,  Grace,  p.  14, 
lludson.) 

After  its  restoration  by  Philip,  the  city  continued 
to  be  inhabited  till  the  latest  times.  It  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  who  mentions  three  temples,  one  of 
Hera,  another  of  Athena  Areia,  and  a third  of  Do- 
meter  Elensinia.  Pausanias  speaks  of  only  one  tem- 
ple of  Hera,  which  he  describes  as  situated  within 
the  city,  and  worthy  of  admiration  on  account  of  its 
magnitude  and  of  the  offerings  with  which  it  was 
adorned  (ix.  2.  § 7).  This  was  apparently  the  temple 
built  by  the  Thebans  after  the  destruction  of  Plataea. 
(Thuc.  iii.  G8.)  It  is  probable  that  the  old  temple 
of  llera  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  outside  the  city  (ix.  52),  was  no  longer 
repaired  after  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  and  had 
disappeared  before  the  visit  of  Pausanias.  The 
temple  of  Athena  Areia  was  built  according  to  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  4.  § 1)  out  of  a share  of  the  spoils  of 
Marathon,  but  according  to  Plutarch  (Arirt  20) 
with  the  80  talents  out  of  the  spoils  of  Plataea,  as 
mentioned  above.  The  temple  was  adorned  with  | 
pictures  by  Polygnotus  and  Onatas.  and  with  a statue 
of  the  goddess  by  Pheidias.  Of  the  temple  of  De- 
meter  Hleusinia  we  have  no  details,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  in  consequenco  of  the  battle  having 
been  fought  near  a temple  of  Demeter  Eleusinia  at 
Argiopius.  (Herod,  ix.  57.)  The  temple  of  Zeus 
Elcuthcrius  (Strab.  ix.  p.  412)  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  to  an  altar  and  a 
statue.  It  was  situated  outside  the  city.  (Paus. 
ix.  2.  §§  5-7.) 

Plataea  is  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Hierocles  (p.  645,  Wesseling)  among  the  cities  of 
Boeotia ; and  its  walls  were  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif  iv.  2.) 

The  ruins  of  Plataea  are  situated  near  the  small 
village  of  KolMa.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may 
still  be  traced  in  great  part.  They  are  about  two 
miles  and  a half  in  circumference;  but  this  was  the 
size  of  the  city  restored  by  Philip,  for  not  only  is 
the  earlier  city,  before  its  destruction  by  the  The- 
bans, described  by  Thucydides  (ii.  77)  as  small,  but 
wo  find  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  existing 
remains  more  ancient  masonry  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  ruins.  Hence  Leake  supposes  that  the 
ancient  city  was  confined  to  this  part.  He  observes 
tliat  “ the  masonry  in  general,  both  of  the  Acropolis 
and  of  the  town,  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  so 
old  as  the  time  of  the  battle.  The  greater  part  is 
of  tiie  fourth  order,  but  mixed  with  portions  of  a 
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less  regular  kind,  and  with  some  pieces  of  polygonal 
masonry.  The  Acropolis,  if  an  interior  inclosuro 
can  be  so  called,  which  is  not  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  site,  is  constructed  in  part  of  stones  which  have 
evidently  been  taken  from  earlier  buildings.  The 
towers  of  this  citadel  are  so  formed  as  to  present 
flanks  to  the  inner  as  well  as  to  the  outer  face  of  t ho 
intermediate  walls,  whereas  the  towu  walls  have 
towers,  like  those  of  the  Turks,  open  to  the  interior. 
Above  the  southern  wall  of  tbo  city  are  foundations 
of  a third  inclosure;  which  is  evidently  more  ancient 
than  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the  only  part  as  old 
as  the  Persian  War,  when  it  may  have  been  the 
Acropolis  of  the  Plataea  of  that  age.  It  surrounds 
a rocky  height,  and  terminates  to  the  S.  in  an  acute 
angle,  which  is  only  separated  by  a level  of  a few 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  great  rocky  slope  of  Cithae- 
ron.  This  inclosure  is  in  a situation  higher  than 
any  other  part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  higher  than 
tlio  village  of  Kokhla , from  which  it  is  500  yards 
distant  to  the  E.  Its  walls  are  traceable  on  tho 
eastern  aide  along  a torrent,  a branch  of  the  08m, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  main 
inclosure  of  the  city.  In  a church  within  this  upper 
inclosure  are  some  fragments  of  an  inscribed  marble.  ’ 
(Northern  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  325  ) (Compare 
Friedericb,  Specimen  Rerum  Plataic.  Berol.  1841  ; 
Miinscher,  Diss.  de  Rebus  Plataeens.  1841.) 
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PLATAMO'DES.  [Messknia,  p.  341,  b.] 
PLATA  NIST  AS.  [Sparta.] 

PLATANISTON  (TlAarawiirTtiy').  1.  A foun- 
tain in  Messenia,  near  Corone.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 4.) 
[Cokone.] 

2.  A river  of  Arcadia,  aud  a tributary  of  the 
Neda,  flowing  westward  of  Lyons  ora,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  in  going  to  Pbigalia.  (Paus.  viii. 
39.  § I ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.) 

PLAT  AN  1ST  US  (nAaToyioTovi).  1.  The  north- 
ern promontory  of  Cythcra.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  § 1.) 

2.  Another  name  of  Macistus  or  Macistuin,  a town 
of  Triphylia  in  Elis.  [Macistus.] 

PLATA'NIUS  (riAarcb'ioj),  a river  of  Boeotia, 
flowing  by  Corseia  into  the  sea.  [Corskia.] 
PLA'TANUS  (riAaTaKoC*),  according  to  the 
Stadiasmus  (§§  178,  179),  a coast-town  of  Cilicia 
Aspcra,  350  stadia  west  of  Anemurium.  This 
distance  is  incorrect.  Beaufort  remarks  that  “ be- 
tween the  plain  of  Selmti  and  the  promontory  of 
Anamur,  a distance  of  30  miles,  tbo  ridgo  of  bare 
rocky  hills  forming  the  coast  is  interrupted  but  twice 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  conduct  tho  mountain  tor- 
rents to  tho  sea.  The  first  of  these  is  Kharadra ; 
the  other  is  halfway  between  that  place  and  Ana- 
mur.n  The  latter,  therefore,  seems  the  site  of  Pla- 
tanus,  that  is,  about  150  stadm  from  Anemurium. 
The  whole  of  that  rocky  district,  which  was  very 
dangerous  to  navigators,  seems  to  have  derived  tho 
name  of  Platanistus  (Strab.  xir.  p.  669)  from  Pla- 
tan us.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  200).  [L.  S.] 

PLA'TANUS  (nAdra*©*,  Polyb.  v.  68 ; Steph.B. 
s.  v.  riAarcuTj ; Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  11.  § 1 : Eth. 
riAarapf os),  a town  of  Phoenicia,  described  by  Jo- 
sephus (JL  c.)  as  a village  of  the  Sidonians,  and 
situated  upon  s pass  between  Mount  Lebanon  and 
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the  sea.  (Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii. 
P-  493.) 

I’LA'TEA  INS.  (flAa-rea,  IRXctrea,  nxdraiO,  TV. 
lect. ; Herod,  iv.  151,  153,  156,  169;  4>AaTcicu, 
Scyl.  p.  46  ; riAaraiai,  nAar«ia,  Steph.  B. ; Sta- 
diasnu  § 41),  an  island  off  the  shores  of  Libya,  and 
on  the  side  not  far  removed  from  the  W.  limits  of 
Aegypt,  where  for  two  years  in  the  seventh  century 
B.  c.  the  Theraean  colonists  settled  before  they 
founded  Cyrene.  It  has  l»een  identified  with  the 
island  of  Bomba  or  Bhourda  in  the  Gulf  of  Bomba. 
The  island  Aedoxia  (’ArfSorta,  'AijSoyis,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 75),  which  Scylax  (/.  c.)  and  the  Coast-describcr 
(L  c .)  couple  with  Plates,  may  then  be  referred  to 
the  small  island  Seal  off  the  harbour  of  Batrachus ; 
unless  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  some  mistake  in 
our  present  charts,  and  that  Aedonia  or  Aedonis 
and  Platea  be  two  different  names  for  the  same 
island.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmariquc,  p.  52; 
Barth,  \V underungen,  pp.  506,  548.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PLAVIS  (Fiore),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Venetia,  which  lias  its  sources  in  the 
Julian  Alps,  flows  by  the  walls  of  Belluno  (Be- 
lunum),  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  sea  between 
Venice  and  Caorle.  Though  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Italy,  it  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Pliny  (iii.  18.  s.  22).  who  mentions  the 
much  smaller  streams  of  the  Silia  and  Liquentia  on 
each  side  of  it ; and  its  name  is  not  found  in  any 
aut  hor  earlier  than  Paul  us  Diaconus  and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (P.  Disc,  in  12 ; Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  36.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

PLEGETUUM  (nAiry^pioK,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  698), 
a place  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  the  XW.  part  of 
India,  in  the  state  which  he  calls  Bandobane,  on  the 
river  Choaspe6  (now  Attok).  [V.] 

PLEGKA  (IIArypa),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
PaphUgonia.  (Ptol.v.  4.  § 5.)  [L.  S.] 

PLE1AE  (riAeiaj),  a town  of  Laconia,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxv.  27 ) as  the  place  where  Nabis  pitched 
his  camp  in  B.c.  192,  most  have  been  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Leuce,  which  lay  between  Acriac  and  Aaopus. 
[Lei- car.]  The  name  of  tlie  place  occurs  in  an 
inscription  (Bockh,  laser,  no.  1444).  From  its 
position  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
iraAaid  scSprj  of  Pamanias  (iii.  22.  § 6),  in  which 
passage  Curtius  suggests  that  we  might  perhaps  read 
riA#fcu  K(t>av-  (Curtius,  Pelopormesos , vol.  ii.  p.  328.) 
PLKISTUS.  [Delphi.] 

PLEMMY'RIUM.  [Stracusae.] 

PLERA.  a town  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch 
of  the  Via  Appia  which  led  from  Venusia  direct  to 
Tarentum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
modern  Gravina.  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  121 ; Holsten.  Not. 
ad  Chiv.  p.  281.)  The  name  is  written  in  many 
MSS.  Blera.  ^ [E.  H.  B.] 

PLERAEI  (riATjpcubi),  a people  of  Illyricnm, 
who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Naro,  according  to 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  315,  seq.).  Stephanue  B.  places  them 
in  Epeirus  (a.  v.  UAapaioi). 

PLKSTl'NLA.  [Marsi.] 

PLEUMO'XII,*  Gallic  people  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Nervii  (Cacs.  B.  G.  v.  39).  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  them.  The  name  is  not 
quite  certain,  for  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS. 
It  is  clear  that  they  were  somewhere  in  Gallia  and 
near  the  Nervii,  as  we  may  infer.  [G.  L.1 

PLEURON  (nAewpwK:  Kth.  TlAtvpvvioi,  also 
n\«vpa>v*vi,  Steph.  B.  S.V.,  Pleuronius),  the  name  of 
two  cities  in  Aetolia,  the  territory  of  which  was  called 
pleuronia.  ( Strab.  X p.  465;  Auson.  Kpitajtk.  10.) 

VOL  IL 
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1.  OLD  P1.BURON  ( if  wa\aib  TtAfvpwr,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451),  was  sitnated  in  tbe  plain  between  the  Ache- 
Ions  and  the  Evenus,  W.  of  Calydon,  at  the  fuot  of 
Mount  Curium,  from  which  the  Curetes  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Pleuron  and  Calydon 
were  the  two  chief  towns  of  Aetolia  in  the  heroic 
age,  and  are  said  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  450)  to  have  been 
the  ancient  ornament  (w pbtrxvn*)  of  Greece.  Pleuron 
was  originally  a town  of  the  Curetes,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Aeto- 
lians  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Calydon.  The 
Curetes,  whose  attack  upon  Calydon  is  mentioned  in 
an  episode  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  529),  appear  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Pleuron.  A\  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  War,  however,  Pleuron  was  an  Aetolian 
city,  and  its  inhabitants  Railed  against  Troy  under 
the  command  of  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  tbe  grandson)  of  Oeneus.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  639, 
comp.  xiii.  217,  xiv.  116.)  Ephorus  related  that 
the  Cnretes  were  expelled  from  Pleuronia,  which 
was  formerly  called  Curetis,  by  Aeolians  (ap.  Strab. 
x.  p.  465);  and  this  tradition  may  also  be  traced  in 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (iii.  102)  that  the 
district,  called  Calydon  and  Pleuron  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  formerly  bore  the  name  of 
Aeolis.  Since  Pleuron  appears  as  an  Aetolian  city 
in  the  later  period  of  the  heroic  age,  it  is  represented 
in  some  traditions  as  such  from  the  beginning. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Pleuron,  a son  of  Aetolus  ; and  at  the  very  time 
that  some  legends  represent  it  as  the  capital  of  the 
Curetes,  and  engaged  in  war  with  Oeneus,  king  of 
Calydon,  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  governed  by 
the  Aetolian  Thestius,  the  brother  of  Oeneus.  Thes- 
tius  was  also  represented  as  a descendant  of  Pleuron ; 
and  hence  Pleuron  had  an  heroum  or  a chapel  at 
Sparta,  as  being  the  ancestor  of  Leda,  the  daughter 
of  Thestius.  But  there  are  all  kinds  of  variations 
in  these  traditions.  Thus  we  find  in  Sophocles 
Oeneus,  and  not  Thestius,  represented  as  king  of 
Pleuron.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 7;  Paus.  iii  14.  § 8; 
Soph.  Track.  7.)  One  of  the  tragedies  of  Phry- 
nichus,  the  subject  of  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
death  of  Meleager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  was  entitled 
riAfopwricu,  or  the  “ Pleuron  ian  Women;”  and 
hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  Phrynichus,  as  well 
as  Sophocles,  represented  Oeneus  as  king  of  Pleuron. 
(Paus.  x.  31.  § 4.)  Pleuron  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  historical  period.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  says  Strain),  in  consequence  of  the  ra- 
vages of  Demetrius,  the  Aetolian,  a surname  pn  ba- 
bly  given  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia  (who 
reigned  b.c.  239 — 229),  to  distinguish  him  from 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  451.)  The  in- 
habitants now  built  the  town  of 

2.  New  Pleukox  (i  veurtpa  I1A (updv),  which 
was  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  A racy  n thus.  Shortly 
before  the  destruction  of  Corinth  (b.c.  146),  we 
find  Pleuron,  which  was  then  a member  of  the 
Achaean  League,  petitioning  the  Romans  to  be  dis- 
severed  from  it.  (Paus.  vii.  11.  § 3.)  Leake  sup- 
poses, on  satisfactory  grounds,  the  site  of  New  Pleu- 
ron to  be  represented  by  the  ruins  called  rb  KAtTrpos 
ttji  Ki/pfas  EqWjKTjJ,  or  the  Castle  of  Isidy  Irene 
about  one  hours  ride  from  Mesolongki.  These  ruins 
occupy  the  broad  summit  of  one  of  the  steep  and 
rugged  heights  of  Mt.  Zygas  (the  ancient  Aracyn- 
thus),  which  bound  the  plain  of  Mesolonghi  to  the 
north.  Leake  says  that  the  walls  were  about  a n ile 
in  circumference,  but  Mure  and  Dodwell  describe  the 
circuit  as  nearly  two  miles.  The  nnst  remarkable 
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it  mains  within  the  ruined  walla  arts  a theatre  about 
100  feet  in  diameter,  and  ubuve  it  a cistern,  100  feet 
long,  70  broad,  and  14  deep,  excavated  on  three 
aides  in  the  rock,  and  on  the  fourth  constructed  of 
masonry.  In  the  acropolis  Leake  discovered  aoroe 
remains  of  Doric  shafts  of  white  marble,  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena, 
of  which  Dicaearchua  speaks  ( 1.  55)  ; but  the 
temple  mentioned  by  Dicaearcbus  must  have  been 
at  Old  Pleuron,  since  Dicaearcbus  was  a contem- 
porary of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  could  not 
have  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  New 
Pleuron.  Dodwcll,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  this 
city,  erroneously  maintains  that  they  are  those  of 
Oeniadae,  which  were,  however,  situated  among  the 
marshes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Achelous.  Leake 
places  Old  Pleuron  further  south,  at  a site  called 
Ghyfto-kastro,  on  the  *lge  of  the  plain  uf  Meso- 
Itwjhi,  whore  there  are  a few  Hellenic  remains. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  seq.,  voL 
iii.  p.  539 ; Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  96,  seq.{  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  140, 


seq.) 

PLINTHIXE  (nXiveirri,  Strab.  xviL  p.  799; 
Ptol,  iv.  5.  § 8;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  the  frontier  town 
of  Aegypt  towards  Libya.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Plinthinctic  bay,  in  latitude  29°  40’  N.,  just 
within  the  Mareotic  nome,  but  beyond  the  limits  cf 
the  Delta  proper.  There  are  no  remains  enabling  us 
to  determine  the  exact  site  of  this  town;  but  it  can- 
not have  been  far  from  Tapo»iria  (.46oiu*r),  of  which 
the  ruins  are  still  visible  about  25  miles  W.  of 
Alexandreia.  An  inferior  kind  of  wine  was  pro- 
duced in  this  region  of  Aegypt;  and  Hellaucus  (F r. 
155)  says  that  the  people  of  Plinthine  originally 
discovered  the  virtues  of  the  grape.  (At lien.  i. 
p.  34.)  LW.  B.  D.l 

PLIXTIUXE'TICUS  SINUS  (nA.rthnJrw* 
irdAiror,  Herod.  ii.  6).  the  westernmost  of  the  Mcdi- 
terranean  harbours  of  Aegypt.  It  was  indeed  little 
more  than  a roadstead,  anil  was  exposed  to  the  N. 


niul  NW.  winds.  W.  of  tho  Sinus  PlinthineticQS 
began  the  Regio  Marmarica.  fW.  B.  D.] 

PLISTLA  (Preetui),  a town  of  the  SamniUw, 
mentioned  only  by  Livy  (ix.  21,  22)  in  a manner 
that  affords  but  little  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Samuitcs  in  n.c.  315,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  off  the  Romans  from  the  siege  of  Snticula: 
they  failed  in  this  object,  bnt  made  themselves 
masters  of  Pl'wtia.  Tho  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  a village  still  called  Prestia,  about  4 miles  from 
Sia  A gala  dei  Got*,  at  the  foot  of  tho  Monte  Ta- 
buruo.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLISTUS.  [Delphi.] 

PLITENDUS,  a town  of  Fhrygia  on  the  river 
Abmder,  which  is  probably  a branch  of  the  San- 
gariua.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 

PLITIIANA  (rh  UXlOara,  Arrian,  Per.  Mar. 


Erythr.  p.  29,  Huds.,  p.  294,  ed.  C.  Muller,  who 
reads  IIa/0ara),  an  important  emporium  in  the 
Dachinabades  in  India,  from  which  many  onyx  #tni»w 
were  exported.  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  (vih  1.  § 82) 
Rtethana  (Baiflora),  the  royal  residence  of  8iro- 
ptolemaeus.  In  Pracrit  it  is  also  called  Paithana,  in 
Sanscrit  Prathisthana  ; it  is  the  modem  town  of 
Python,  or  PuUamh  upon  the  river  Godnceri. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Ncarchut,  vol.  ii.  p.  412;  Las- 
aeu,  IwL  Altcrth.  vol.  i.  p.  177  ; C.  MU.ler,  ad 
Gtogr.  Grace.  Min,  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

PI.OTAE  INSULAE.  [Strophadk*.] 

PLOT  UK  I A.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 


PODOCA. 

PLOTINO'POLIS  (II  Asm  6wo\ii,  Ptol.  iii.  11. 

§ 13),  a town  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Trajan- 
opolis  to  Hadriannpolis,  and  connected  with  Heradnt 
by  a by-road,  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  175,  322.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary,  it  was  21  miles  distant 
from  Hadrianopolis.  It  was  probably  founded  by 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  Tn^anopolis,  ami 
named  after  his  consort  Fiorina.  It  was  restored 
by  Justinian.  (Procop,  Aed.  iv.  11.)  Variously 
identified  with  I/sjisr-Erkene,  liludin,  and  iJemo- 
tira ; but  Pococke  (iii.  C.  4)  thinks  that  the  rains 
near  Uzun  Kiupri  belong  to  it.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLUMBA'BIA  (IlAou^€apio,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159).  a 
small  island  on  tlie  S.  coast  of  Spain,  probably  that 
off  C.  St.  Martin.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLUVIA'LIA.  [Foktukatak  Insular.] 
PLUVINA,  a town  of  Pelagonia,  to  which  the 
consul  Sulpicius  retired  in  his  campaign  against 
Philip,  b.c.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  39.)  Its  position 
must  be  looked  fur  in  one  of  the  valleys  watered  by 
the  Erigon  and  its  branches.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PN1GEUS.  [Phoenicia] 

POCBI'NIUM,  in  Gallia,  a name  which  appears  in 
tire  Table  on  a route  from  Aquae  Bnrmouis  ( Hour - 
bon  CArchambauU)  to  Augmtodunum  (Autnn\ 
D’Anville  finds  a place  named  Perrigni,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tlie  Loire,  E.  by  S.  of  Bourbon  V Archam- 
bruit,  and  he  thinks  that  both  the  name  and  the  dis- 
tance agree  well  enough  with  the  Table.  A French 
writer,  cited  by  Ukert  ( Gallien,  p.  467).  places 
Pocriniiun  1 $ leagues  from  Perrigny.  near  the  vil- 
lage La  Drome,  where  old  ruins  have  been  found  ; 
and  the  place  is  colled  in  old  documents  Pont  Bcr- 
nachom  on  the  Loin.  [G.  L.] 

FODALAEA  (ricdtaAola,  rioJaAAla,  IloSaAla, 
or  rio&iAtia:  Eth.  noSaAfwnjt),  a town  of  Lyeia, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limyra  (Steph.  B. 
$.  c.);  but  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  § 7)  not  far 
from  tire  sources  of  the  Xanthus  in  the  north  of 
Lyeia.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Hierocl.  p.  683.)  Sir 
C.  Fellows  (Lyeia,  p.  232,  &c.)  looks  for  its  site 
further  east  towards  Mount  Soiytna,  where  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  (Cyclopian  walls  and  rock-tomb*) 
near  Almalec,  are  still  found,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Esin  Uissar , i.  e.  old  town.  [I*  8.] 
FODANDUS  (rioSaeSdf,  Basil.  Ep.  74,  75;  It. 
An/on.  p.  145;  rio6«e6dr,  Const.  Porphyr.  de 
Them.  i.  p.  19,  Bonn;  noSorilfin,  Const.  Porphyr. 
ViL  Basil,  c.  36;  Opodsuda,  It.  II terns,  p.  578),  « 
town  of  Cappadocia  distant  1 6 Roman  miles  from 
Faustinopulia,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(L  c.),  but  23  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(/.  e.).  It  was  situated  near  the  Pylae  Cilicia**.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers, 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a small 
stream  which  flowed  near  it  (Constant  Porphyr. 
Fit  Basil,  c.  36;  Odren.  p.  575;  Joann.  Scylitx. 
pp.  829,  844.)  It  is  described  by  Basil  as  a most 
miserable  place.  “ Figure  to  yourself,"  he  says,  “ a 
Laconian  Ceada,  a Cbarnnium  breathing  forth  pes- 
tilential vapours;  you  will  then  have  an  idea  of  the 
wretchedness  of  Podandus."  (Ep.  74.)  It  is  still 
called  Podend.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p. 
134.) 

PODO'CA  (rioSct'STj  or  T1ov4<ejrw,  PtoL  vii.  1. 
§14;  nobovmj,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  c.  60),  a place 
near  the  coast  of  Malabar , not  far  from  the  Cdrtry 
river.  According  to  Boltlen  (Ind.  vol.  i.  p.  26),  the 
name  is  a corruption  of  Podukcri  (the  new  town). 
(Comp,  also  Ritter,  voL  v.  p.  516.)  It  is  nrf 
unlikely  that  the  name  lias  Urn  preserved  in  the 
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POECILASIUM. 

present  Pondicherry  (written  in  the  Tamil  language 
Pn/iuchchery ).  Ptolemy  mentions  another  place  of 
the  same  name  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (vii.  4.  § 10).  [V.] 

POECILA'SIUM,  POECIL  ASSUS  (flouttk&nav, 
Ptol.  iiL  15. § 3;  I"I  o<  * i \curao i , S tadiasm.  Mag  a i Mar. 
p.  299,  ed.  Hoffmann),  a town  on  the  S coast  of  Crete, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  E.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place 
arid  the  promontory  Hermaea ; but  in  the  Stadiasmus 
W.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place  and  Syia,  60  stadia 
fh’tn  the  former  and  50  from  the  latter.  It  is  pro- 
bably represented  by  the  ruins  near  Trypcte,  situated 
between  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus. 
(Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 

POEC1LE  (ITouclAij),  a rock  on  the  coast  of  Ci- 
licia, near  the  month  of  the  Calycadnus,  and  on  the 
east  of  Cape  Sarpedon,  across  which  a flight  of  steps 
cut  in  the  rock  led  from  Cape  Zephyrium  to  Seleueeia. 
(Strab.  xir.  p.  670  ; Stadiasm.  Mar.  M.  § 161.) 
Its  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Calycadnus  will 
place  it  about  Perthendi.  Instead  of  any  steps  in 
t lie  rock,  Beaufort  here  found  extensive  ruins  of  a 
walled  town,  with  temples,  arcades,  aqueducts,  and 
tisnbs,  built  round  a small  level,  which  had  some 
uppearance  of  having  once  been  a harbour  with  a 
n.inrow  opening  to  the  sea.  An  inscription  copied 
by  Beaufort  from  a tablet  over  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  ruins  accounts  for  tho  omission  of  any  notice  of 
this  town  by  Strabo  and  others  ; for  the  inscription 
states  it  to  have  been  entirely  built  by  Fluranius, 
archon  of  the  eparchia  of  Isauria,  in  tho  reigns  of 
Yalentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  [L.  S.] 

POKCILUM  (IIouriAor,  Pans.  i.  37.  § 8).  a 
mountain  in  Attica,  on  the  Sacred  Way.  [See  Vol. 
I.  p.  328,  a.] 

POEDICULI.  [Pruceth.] 

POE'DICUM  (IIotSiKifo'),  a place  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  § 3)  as  situated  in  the  south- 
east of  Noricum;  it  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
modern  Adelsbcrg , on  the  river  PoigL  [L.  S.] 
POE  E ESS  A.  [Ckiis.] 

POEMANE'NTJS  (Tloifiayrivis),  a town  in  the 
south  of  Cyzicns,  and  on  the  south-west  of  lake 
Aphnitis,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  very  late 
authors.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cyzicns, 
was  well  fortified,  and  possessed  a celebrated  temple 
of  Asclepius,  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  IT oip&vivov  ; Nieet. 
Chon.  Chrtm.  p.  296  ; Concil.  Constant.  III.  p. 
501  ; Concil.  Nicnen.  II.  p.  572  ; Hierocl.  p.  662, 
where  it  is  called  Poeinanentus.)  Its  inhabitants  are 
called  Poemaneni  (Tloipayrjvoi,  Plin.  v.  32).  Ha- 
milton  (Researches,  ii.  p.  108,  Ac.)  identifies  it  with 
the  modem  Mantyat , near  the  lake  bearing  the  same 
name.  [L.  S.] 

POEKI.  [Carthago.] 

POENPNAE  ALPKS.  [Alpe*,  p.  108,  a.] 
POETOTIO.  [Pktovio.] 

POGON.  [Taoism.] 

POLA  (IIJAb  : Eth.  ZIo\&ti)s  : Pola),  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Istria,  situated  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  that  peninsula,  on  a landlocked  bay, 
forming  an  excellent  port,  which  was  called  the 
Sinus  Polaticus.  (Mel.  ii.  3.  § 13.)  According  to 
a tradition  mentioned  by  several  ancient  authors,  its 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  a band  of  Colchians,  who 
had  come  hither  in  pursuit  of  Medea,  and  afterwards 
nettled  in  the  country.  (Strab.  i.  p.  46,  v.  p.  216; 
Plin.  ail.  19.  s.  23  ; Mel.  /.  c.;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
1022.)  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of 
this  talc,  which  is  already  mentioned  by  Callimachus 
(ap.  Strab.  1.  c .)  ; but  it  may  be  received  as  proving 
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that  the  city  was  cons  dered  as  an  ancient  one,  and 
certainly  exited  lefore  the  Homan  conquest  of  Istria 
in  r.  c.  177,  though  its  name  is  not  mentioned  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  advantages 
of  its  excellent  port  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Romans,  and  led  Augustus  to  establish  a colony 
there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pietas  Julia. 
(Mel.  L c. ; Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Several  of  the  still 
existing  remains  prove  that  he  at  the  same  time 
adorned  it  with  public  edifices ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  under  the  Roman  Empire  it  became  a 
considerable  and  flourishing  town,  and,  next  to 
Tergeste  (Trieste),  the  most  important  city  of  Istria. 
(Strab.  /.  c. ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  §27;  Gruter,  laser. 
p.  263.  7,  p.  360.  1,  p.  432.  8.)  It  is  mentioned  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Crispus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  his  father;  and  again,  in  a.  d.  354.  the  Caesar 
Gal lus  underwent  the  same  fate  there  by  order  of 
Constantius.  (Ammion.  Marc.  xiv.  11.)  After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  it  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance,  and  in  a.  D.  544  it  was 
there  that  Belisarios  assembled  the  fleet  and  army 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross  over  to  Ra- 
venna. (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  10.)  It  probably  partook 
of  the  prosperity  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  Istria 
daring  the  period  that  Ravenna  became  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  which  was  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Exarchate;  we  learn  from  the  Itineraries 
that  it  was  connected  by  a road  along  the  coast  with 
Tergeste,  from  which  it  was  77  miles  distant,  while 
the  direct  communication  by  sea  with  Imlera  (Zara) 
seems  to  have  been  in  frequent  use,  though  the 
passage  was  450  stadia,  or  56  Roman  miles.  (I tin. 
Ant.  pp.  271,  496.) 

Pola  is  remarkable  for  the  importance  and  pre- 
servation of  its  ancient  reuiains.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  important  is  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  structures  of  the  kind  still  extant, 
and  remarkable  especially  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  external  circumference,  usually  the  part  which 
has  suffered  the  most,  is  in  this  case  almost  entirely 
perfect.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  so  that  on 
the  E.  side  it  has  only  one  row  of  arcades,  while  on 
the  opposite  side,  facing  the  bay,  it  has  a double  tier, 
with  an  additional  story  above.  It  is  436  English 
feet  in  length  by  346  in  breadth,  so  that  it  exceed*  in 
size  the  amphitheatre  of  Nismes , though  considerably 
smaller  than  that  at  Verona.  But  its  portion  and 
the  preservation  of  its  more  architectural  portions 
render  it  far  more  striking  in  aspect  than  either  of 
them.  Considerable  remains  of  a theatre  were  also 
preserved  down  to  the  17th  century,  but  were 
destroyed  in  1636,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ma- 
terials in  the  construction  of  the  citadel.  There 
still  remain  two  temples ; one  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  Rome  and  Augustus,  and  though  of  small  size,  is 
of  very  elegant  design  and  execution,  corresponding 
to  the  Augustan  age,  at  which  period  it  was  an- 
doubted !y  erected.  It  has  thence  become  a favourite 
model  for  study  with  Italian  architects  from  the 
time  of  Palladio  dowmwards.  The  other,  which  was 
consecrated  to  Diana,  is  in  loss  complete  preservation, 
and  has  been  converted  into  a modern  habitation. 
Besides  these,  the  Porta  Anrea,  a kind  of  triumphal 
arch,  bat  erected  by  u private  individual  of  the 
name  of  Sergius,  now  forms  the  S.  gate  of  the  city. 
Another  gate,  and  several  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls  are  also  preserved.  The  whole  of  these  monu- 
ments are  built  of  the  hard  white  limestone  of  the 
country,  closely  appratching  to  marble,  which  add* 
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much  to  their  effect.  Dante  speaks  of  the  environs 
of  Pola,  as  in  hie  time  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
sarcophagi  and  ancient  tombs  with  which  they  were 
almost  wholly  occupied.  These  have  now  disap- 
peared. (Dante,  Inf.  ix.  13.) 

The  antiquities  of  Pola  hare  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, and  illustrated  with  figures ; among  others, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart  and  Revett’s  Athens, 
fol.  Lond.  1816,  and  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresqne  de 
C/strie  et  de  la  Dalmatie,  fol.  Paris,  1802 ; also  in 
Allason’s  Antiquities  of  Polo,  fol.,  Lond.  1819. 

The  harbour  of  Pola  is  completely  landlocked,  bo 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a small  basin-shaped 
lake,  communicating  by  n narrow  channel  with  the 
sea.  Off  its  entrance  lies  a group  of  small  islands 
called  the  Isole  Brioni,  which  are  probably  those 
railed  by  Pliny  Cissa  and  Pullaria.  (Plin.  iii.  26. 
s.  30.)  The  southernmost  promontory  of  lstria, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  Pola,  derived  from  it  tho 
name  of  Polaticum  Promontoriuin.  It  is  now  called 
Capo  Promontore.  [ E.  H.  B.] 

POLEMO'NIUM  (rioXeuaiviov),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Si- 
demvs,  10  stadia  from  Phadisane,  and  130  from  Cape 
Iasonitim.  (Arrian,  PeripL  p.  16  ; Anonym.  Peripl. 
p 1 1,  Ac.;  Ptd. ▼.  6.  § 4;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Pliny 
(vi.  4)  places  the  town  120  Roman  miles  from  Ami- 
ens, which  seems  to  be  too  great  a distance.  (Comp 
Amin.  Marc.  xxii.  8;  Hierod.  p.  702.  where  it  is  er- 
roneously called  To\*p6viov;  Tab.  Peuting.)  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  before  him  mentions  this  town,  I 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  believed  that  it  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Side,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  writer  after  Strabo.  Its  name  intimates  that  it 
was  founded,  or  at  all  events  was  named,  after  one 
Polemon,  perhaps  the  one  who  was  made  king  of  that 
part  of  Pontus,  about  ».  c.  36,  by  M.  Antonius,  It 
hud  a harbour,  and  seems  to  have  in  tho  course 
of  time  become  a place  of  comidenible  import- 
ance, as  the  part  of  Pontus  in  which  it  was  situated 
received  from  it  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacua. 
The  town  was  situated  on  the  western  hank  of  the 
Sidenus.  where  its  existence  is  still  attested  by  the 
ruins  of  an  octagon  church,  and  the  remains  of  a 
massive  wall ; but  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  is 
preserved  by  the  village  of  Pouleman , on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i. 
]*270.)  [L.  S-] 

POLICHNA  (IloAlxea).  1.  A town  of  Laconia, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  (iv.  36),  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mt.  Pamon  at  RJondn  (t&  ’PfoeTa),  where, 
among  the  ruius  of  a fortified  town  of  the  lower 
empire,  are  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  (Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  364.) 

2.  A town  in  the  NVV.  of  Meesenia  on  the  road 
from  Andania  to  Dorium  and  Cyparissia.  (Paus. 
iv.  33.  § 6.)  [Donum.] 

3.  A town  of  Megaris,  mentioned  only  in  a line 
of  Homer,  quoted  by  Strabo,  for  which  the  Athenians 
substituted  another  to  prove  that  Salami*  at  tho  < 
time  of  the  Trojan  War  was  a dependency  of 
Atliens.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  394.) 

4.  ( Eth.  IIoXjxrrrTjr),  a town  of  Crete,  whose 
territory  bordered  upon  that  of  Cydonia.  (Thuc. 
ii.  85.)  In  u.  c.  429  the  Athenians  assisted  the 
inhabitants  of  polichna  in  making  war  upon  the 
Cydonians.  (Thuc.  L c.)  Herodotus  also  mentions 
the  PolichniUe,  and  says  that  this  people  and  the 
praesii  were  the  only  people  in  Crete  who  did  not 
join  the  other  Cretans  in  the  expedition  against  1 


Caiuicus  in  Sicily  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  o| 
Minus  (vii.  170;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  Cramer  {Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  .‘180)  supposes  the  ruins  at  P6Us  S. 
of  Armyro  to  be  those  of  Polichna,  which  Pasldey, 
however,  regards  as  those  of  Lappa  or  Lamps. 
{Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

POLICHNE  (noAlx*^),  a small  town  in  tne  upper 
valley  of  the  A ex- pus  in  Truss  (Strab.  xiii.  p.60.3; 
Plin.  v.  32;  Steph.  B.  s.  e. ; Hierocl.  p.  662.)  Re- 
specting a place  bearing  the  same  name  near  Clazo- 
menae,  see  Clazomknae.  [L.  S.J 

POL  IMA*R  T 1U M {Bomarto),  a town  of  Etruria, 
not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  about 
12  miles  E.  of  Viterbo.  The  name  is  not  found  in 
any  writer  earlier  than  Paulus  Diaconus  {Hist.  Lang. 
iv.  8),  and  there  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  its  an- 
tiquity: but  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  an  an- 
cient Etruscan  city  about  2 miles  N.  of  the  present 
village  of  Bomarto.  Some  ruins  and  othei  slight 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  still  remain,  and  numo» 
rous  sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which 
have  yielded  various  objects  of  interest.  One  of 
them  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  but  apparently  not  of  early  date.  (Dennis’s 
Etruria , vol.  i.  p.  214  — 226.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

POLIS  (nrfXis).  a village  of  the  Hyuea  in  Locria 
Ozolis,  which  Leake  supposes  occupied  the  site  of 
Karutes,  where  he  found  an  inscription.  ( Thuc.  iii. 
101 ; I eake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  620  ) 
POL1SMA  (n«JAio>m).  a small  place  on  the  river 
Sitnoeis  in  Troas,  was  originally  called  Polion  ; but 
it  was  situated  in  an  unsuitable  locality,  and  soon 
decayed.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  601.)  [L.  S.] 

POLITO'RIUM  (noAiTcepiov  : Eth . noAiTwpo-or, 
Steph.  B.),  an  ancient  city  of  Iaitium,  destroyed  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  account 
of  its  capture  and  destruction  by  Ancus  Man-ms 
comprises  indeed  all  we  know  concerning  it ; for  tho 
statement  cited  from  Cato  (Sen*,  ml  Am.  v.  564), 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Polite*,  the  son  of 
Priam,  is  evidently  a mere  etymological  fiction. 
According  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  it  was  a city  ot 
the  Prisci  Latini,  and  was  the  first  which  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Roman  king,  who  made  himself 
master  of  it  with  little  difficulty,  and  transported 
the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  them 
upon  the  Avcntine.  But  the  Latins  having  soon 
after  recolonised  the  deserted  city,  Ancus  attacked 
it  again,  and  having  taken  it  a second  time,  entirely 
destroyed  it,  that  it  might  not  for  the  future  afford 
a shelter  to  his  enemies.  (Liv.  i.  33  ; Dionys.  iii. 
37,  38,  43.)  The  destruction  appears  to  have  been 
complete,  for  the  name  of  Politoriutn  never  again 
occurs,  except  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  cities  of  Latiiuu 
that  were  utterly  extinct.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Its 
site  is  consequently  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity ; the  only  clue  we  have  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  appears  in  the  above  narrative  associate* 
with  Tellenae,  which  is  equally  uncertain,  and  with 
Ficana,  the  position  of  which  at  I>rag<mctllo,  on  the 
Via  Ostiensia,  may  be  considered  as  well  established. 
[Picas A.]  Nibby  would  place  Politorium  at  h spot 
called  La  Torretfa  near  Beet  mo.  on  the  Via  Lau- 
rent ina  ; while  Cell  considers  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  that  have  been  discovered  at  a place 
called  La  Giostra,  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  Fiorano  and  10  miles 
from  Rome,  as  those  of  Politorium  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ruins  at  La  Giostra — consisting 
of  considerable  fragments  of  waIIs,  built  in  a very 
massive  and  ancient  style,  and  enclosing  a long  and 
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narrow  space,  bordered  by  precipitous  banks  — are 
time*  of  an  ancient  Latin  city;  but  whether  they 
mark  the  site  of  Politorium,  as  supposed  by  Gell, 
or  of  Tellenae,  as  suggested  by  Nibby  and  adopted 
by  Abeken,  we  are  wholly  without  the  means  of 
determining.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome \ p.  280  ; Nibby, 
IHntomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  571,  vol.  iii.  p.  146- — 152; 
Abeken,  Miltel  Italien , p.  69.)  The  ruins  at  La 
Giostra  are  more  fully  noticed  under  the  article 
Tkllenak.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLLE'NTIA.  1.  (IloAA«-rfa:  Eth.  Pollen- 
tinus . Polenta),  a city  of  Liguria,  situated  in  the 
interior  of  that  province,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Sturu  and 
Tanaro.  It  was  about  7 miles  W.  of  Alba  Pompeia. 
It  was  probably  a Ligurian  town  before  the  Roman 
conquest,  and  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
Statielli ; but  we  do  not  meet  with  its  name  in  his- 
tory until  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  republic, 
when  it  appears  os  a town  of  importance.  In  B.  c. 
43.  M.  Antonias,  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina,  with- 
drew to  Vada  Sahata,  intending  to  proceed  into 
Transalpine  Gaul ; but  this  being  opposed  by  his 
troops,  he  was  compelled  to  recross  the  Apennines, 
with  the  view  of  selling  on  Pollentia;  in  which  he 
was,  however,  anticipated  by  Decimus  Brutus,  who 
had  occupied  the  city  with  five  cohorts.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xi.  13.)  Under  the  Roman  Empire,  Pollentia 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  “ nobilia  oppida  " 
which  adorned  the  Jract  of  Liguria  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padus.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7.)  It 
had  considerable  manufactures  of  pottery,  and  the 
wool  produced  in  its  territory  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion, having  a natural  dark  colour.  (Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  73,  xxxv.  12.  s.  46 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  597  ; Martial,  : 
xiv.  157.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  as  a muni- 
cipal town  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  having  been  ' 
severely  punished  by  that  emperor  for  a tumult  that 
occurred  in  its  forum.  (Suet  Tib.  37.)  But  its 
name  is  chiefly  noted  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  fought  between  Stilicho  and  the  Goths 
under  Alaric,  in  A.  D.  403.  The  circumstances  of 
this  battle  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us.  and 
even  its  event  is  variously  related  ; for  while  Clau- 
dian  celebrates  it  as  a glorious  triumph,  Orosius 
describes  it  as  a dubious  success,  and  Cassiodorus 
and  Jornandes  boldly  claim  the  victory  for  the 
Gotha.  (Claudian,  B.  Get.  580 — 647  ; Prudent. 
mi  Symmaeh.  it  696 — 749  ; Ores.  vii.  37  ; Prosper. 
Ckron.  p.  190;  Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  450  ; Jomand. 
Get  30.)  But  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  attended 
with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  led 
to  a temporary  retreat  of  the  Gothic  king.  No 
subsequent  mention  is  found  of  it,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  decay  or  de- 
struction , but  the  name  d««es  not  reappear  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  modern  Pollenza  is  a poor 
village.  Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
may  still  be  traced,  though  in  a very  decayed  con- 
dition ; they  include  the  traces  of  a theatre,  an 
amphitheatre,  a temple,  and  other  buildings;  and 
various  inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered  on  the 
spot,  thus  confirming  the  evidence  of  its  ancient 
prosperity  and  importance.  (Millin,  Voyage  en 
Pienumt , vol.  ii.  p.  55.)  The  ruins  are  situated 

two  miles  from  the  modern  town  of  Cherasco,  but 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  Tanaro. 

2.  A town  of  Picenum  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  among  the  “ populi”  of  that  region,  enumerates 
the  Pollentini,  whom  he  unites  with  the  Urlw  Salvia 
ia  a manner  that  seems  to  prove  the  two  coin  in  u- 
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nities  to  have  been  united  into  one.  (Urbesalvia 
Pollentini,  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  18.)  The  Ukbs  Salvla, 
now  Urbisnglia,  is  well  known  ; and  the  site  of 
Pollentia  muat  be  sought  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. IIoLtenius  places  it  at  Monte  Melone , 
on  a hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienti  between 
Macemta  and  Tolentino,  about  3 miles  fom  l Irbi - 
so  glia  on  the  opprwite  side  of  the  valley.  (Hol.itun. 
Not.  ad  Clue.  p.  138.)  f E.  H.  B ] 

POLLE'NTIA  [Baleares.] 

POLLUSCA  or  POLUSCA  (IIoAotW : Eth. 
UoXoOKavii,  Polluscinus:  Costal  della  Mandria), 
a city  of  Latium,  which  appears  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome  inseparably  connected  with  Longula  and 
Corioli.  Thus,  in  b.  c.  493,  we  find  the  three  places 
enumerated  in  succession  as  reduced  by  the  amts  of 
Pocstumus  Coininius ; and  again  in  b.  c.  488  all 
three  were  recovered  by  the  Volscians  under  the 
command  of  Coriolanus.  (Ur.  ii.  33,  39;  Dionys. 
vi.  91,  viii.  36.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Pollusca 
oceans,  except  that  its  name  is  found  in  Pliny, 
among  the  cities  of  Latium  of  which  all  trace  had 
disappeared.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  As  its  name  is 
there  given  among  the  places  which  bad  once  shared 
in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  3Iount,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a Latin  city,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians;  whence  it  is 
called,  when  first  noticed  in  history,  a Volscian  city. 
Livy,  indeed,  appears  to  regard  Longula  and  Pollusca 
as  belonging  to  the  Volsci  Antiates,  and  therefore 
at  that  time  mere  dependencies  of  Anti  urn.  The 
position  of  Pollusca,  as  well  as  that  of  Longula,  mast 
be  in  great  measure  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the 
site  suggested  by  Nibby,  on  a hill  adjoining  the 
Osteria  di  Civith,  about  22  miles  from  Rome,  on  the 
road  to  Porto  d Amo,  has  at  least  a plausible 
claim  to  that  distinction.  The  hill  in  question  whi.  Ii 
is  included  iu  the  farm  of  the  Casal  della  Mandria, 
stands  just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  roads  that 
lead  to  Porto  d'  Amo  and  to  Conca  : it  was  noticed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  as  the  probable  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  suggested  as  one  of  those  which  might  be 
selected  for  Corioli : if  we  place  the . latter  city  at 
Monte  G’ioce,  the  site  more  generally  adopted, 
Pollusca  may  very  well  have  been  at  the  Osteria  di 
Cirita ; but  the  point  is  one  which  can  uever  be 
determined  with  certainty.  (Gell,  Top  of  Rome, 
p.  183;  Nibby,  Pmtomi,  vol.  L p.  402;  Abeken, 
Mittel  Italien  p.  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLTYOBBLA  [Aemus.] 

1‘OLYAEGUS  (noAoaryuj),  a desert  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  near  Melos.  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 28  ; 
Plin.  iv.  1 2.  s.  23;  Mela,  ii.  7.)  It  is  either  Polgbos, 
or  perhaps  Antimelos  with  its  wild  goats.  (Russ, 
Re  Lien  auf  den  Griech.  Inst  In,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.) 
POLYANTHES.  [Amantia.] 

POLYANUS  (noAocu'os)  a mountain  in  Epeirus 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii  p.  327)  along  with  To- 
marus. 

POLY'BOTUS  (IIoA6€oto»),  a place  in  the  west 
of  I’hrygia  Major,  a little  to  the  south-east  of  Syn- 
nada,  is  mentioned  only  by  Hierocles  (p.  677)  and 
a few  Byzantine  writers  (Procop.  Hist.  Arc.  18; 
Anna  Comtien.  p.  324;  Concil.  Nicaen.  ii.  p.  358), 
who,  however,  do  not  give  the  name  correctly,  but  call 
it  Polybatus  or  Polygotus.  Col.  Leake  ( Asia  Min. 
p.  53)  identifies  the  site  of  Folybotua  with  the  mo- 
dern Bnhcndun,  which  he  regards  as  only  a Turkish 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name.  [L.  S.] 

POLY'GIU.M.  a place  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
j mentioned  in  the  Ora  Maritima  of  Avienua  (v.6l  1): 
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“ Tenuisquo  censu  civitas  Polygium  eat, 

Turn  M;uua  vie  us  oppid  unique  Naaatalo." 
There  id  nothing  to  say  about  a place  for  whose  site 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence.  Menard  supposed 
it  to  be  Bourigues  on  the  Etang  da  Tau.  The 
name  seems  to  he  Greek,  and  the  place  may  be  one 
of  the  Maasaliot  settlements  ou  this  coast,  f Nau-  j 
BTAIa>].  [G.  L.]  j 

POLYME'DIUM  (IToXuju^to*,  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  ( 
606,  616;  Polymedia,  Plin.  v.  30.  a.  32),  a small  ! 
place  in  Mysia,  between  the  promontory  Lectum  and  | 
Assus,  and  at  tlie  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  j 
former. 

PO!.YRRHE'NIA(noXi^iji.ta,  Ptol.iii.  17. § 10; 
T\j\v$rir.  noAupTjK,  Steph.  B.  t.  r.,  corrected  by 
Meineke  into  tlo^fifayla ; noAAt^tjwx,  Scylax,  p. 
18,  corrected  by  Gail;  Zenob.  lYoc. 

v.  50;  Polyrrhenium,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20:  Eth. 
Tlo\vf}f>^rios,  Polyb.  iv.  53,  55 ; Strab.  x.  p.  479), 
a town  in  the  NW.  of  Crete,  wln«e  territory  occupied 
the  whole  western  extremity  of  the  island,  extending 
from  N.  to  S.  (Scylax,  p.  18.)  Strabo  describes  it 
an  lying  W.  of  Cydonia,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia 
from  the  sea,  and  60  from  Phalasama,  and  as  con- 
taining a temple  of  Dictvnna.  lie  Hilda  that  the 
Poly rr he nians  formerly  dwelt  in  villages,  and  that 
they  were  collected  into  one  place  by  the  Achaeana 
uml  Lacedaemonians,  who  built  a strong  city  looking 
towards  the  south.  (Strab.  x.  p.  479.)  In  the 
civil  wars  in  Crete  in  the  time  of  the  Achaean  League, 
n.  c.  219,  the  Polyrrheniana,  who  had  been  subject 
allies  of  Cnossua,  deserted  the  latter,  and  assisted 
the  Lyctians  against  that  city.  Th«y  also  sent  aux- 
iliary troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Achaean*,  be- 
cause the  Gnnssians  had  supported  the  Aetoliaua. 
(Polyb.  iv.  53,  55.)  Hie  ruins  of  Polyrrhenia, 
called  Palaaokastro,  near  Kisamo-KatteU,  exhibit 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  from  10  to  18  feet 
high.  (Pash ley,  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  seq.) 
POLYTIME'TUS.  [Oxia  Palus.] 

POME'TIA.  [SOKBBA  POMETIA.) 

POMPE'II  (IlofiwTjfa,  Strab.;  n^vijioi,  Dion 
Cass.:  Eth.  Hopwiftavoi,  Pom  pci  an  os : Pompeii),  au 
ancient  city  oC  Campania,  situated  on  tlie  coast  of 
the  beautiful  gulf  called  the  Crater  or  Bay  of  Naples, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnua  (Somo),  and  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was 
intermediate  between  Herculaneum  and  Stabiae. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  247 ; Pliny,  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Mela,  ii.  4.  § 9.) 
All  accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a veiy  ancient 
city : a tradition  recorded  by  Solinus  (2.  § 5)  af-cribed 
its  foundation  to  Hercules;  but  Dionysius,  who  ex- 
pressly notices  him  os  the  founder  of  Herculaneum, 
says  nothing  of  Pompeii  (Dionys.  i.  44).  Strabo  says 
it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Oscana,  subsequently  by 
the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans)  and  Pelasgians,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Samnites  (Strab.  1.  c.).  It  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  these  last,  that  is,  of  tin? 
branch  of  the  nation  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Campanians  [Campania],  till  it  passed  under  the 
government  of  Home.  It  is  probable  that  it  became 
from  an  early  period  a flourishing  town,  owing  to  its 
advantageous  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Samus, 
which  rendered  it  the  port  of  Nola,  Nuceria,  and  all 
the  rich  plain  watered  by  that  river.  (Strab.  L c.) 
But  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  its  name  in  history 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Campania.  In 
ii.  c.  310  it  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  when  a 
Roman  fleet  under  P.  Cornelius  touched  there,  and 
the  troops  on  board  proceeded  from  thence  to  ruvago 
the  territory  of  Nuceria.  (Liv.  ix.  38.)  No  sub- 


sequent  notice  of  it  occurs  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  91),  in  which  it  appears  to  have 
taken  a prominent  part,  as  the  Pompeiani  are  men- 
tioned by  Appian  apart  from  tlie  other  Campnuians, 
in  enumerating  the  nations  that  juined  in  the  insur- 
rection. (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39.)  In  the  second  year 
of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  Pompeii  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  not  till  ufter  repealed 
engagements  that  L.  Sulla,  having  defeated  the  Sam- 
nite  forces  under  L.  Cluentius,and  forced  them  to  take 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Nola,  was  able  to  form  the 
siege  of  Pompeii.  (Appian,  ib.  50;  Oros.  v.  18 ; Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  1 6.)  The  result  of  this  is  nowhere  mentioned . 
It  is  certain  tliat  the  town  ultimately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sulla  ; but  whether  by  force  or  a capitula- 
tion we  are  not  informed  ; the  Utter  is,  however,  the 
most  probable,  as  it  escaped  the  fate  of  Stabiae,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise, 
though  they  lost  a part  of  their  territory,  iu  which 
a military  colony  was  established  by  the  dictator, 
under  the  guidance  and  patronage  of  his  reUtiun, 
P.  Sulla.  (Cic.  pro  Sail.  21 ; Zuiupt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
254,  468.)  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  Pompeii 
became,  in  common  with  so  many  other  man  time 
towns  of  Campania,  a favourite  resort  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  many  of  whom  had  villas  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Among  others,  Cicero  had  a vilU 
there,  which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the  name 
of  “ Pompeianum,"  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
a considerable  establishment,  and  one  of  his  favourite 
residences.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3,  ud  AtL  i.  20,  ad  Pam. 
viL  3,  xii.  20.)  Under  the  Empire  it  continued  to  be 
resorted  to  for  the  euune  purposes.  Seneca  praises 
the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  and  we  learn  both 
from  him  and  Tacitus  that  it  was  a populous  and 
flourishing  town  (“  celebre  oppidum,"  Tac.  Ann  xv. 
22 ; Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vl  1 ).  In  addition  to  the  colony 
which  it  received  (as  already  mentioned)  under  Sulla, 
and  which  is  alluded  to  in  an  inscription  as  " Column 
Veneria  Cornelia  ” (Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  2201), 
it  seems  to  have  received  a colony  at  some  Uter 
jteriod,  probably  under  Augustus  (though  it  is  not 
termed  a colony  by  Pliny),  as  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  (Mommsen,  l.c.  2230  — 2234). 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  n.  59)  a tumult  took 
place  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii,  arising  out  of 
a dispute  between  the  citizens  and  the  newly-set  tied 
colonists  of  Nuceria,  which  ended  in  a conflict  in 
which  many  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Pompeians  were  punished  for  this  outbreak  by  tlie 
prohibition  of  all  gladiatorial  and  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions for  ten  years.  (Tac.  Jim.  xiv.  17.)  Only  four 
years  after,  the  city  suffered  severely  from  au  earth- 
quake, which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  February, 
A- 1>.  63.  The  expressions  both  of  Seneca  and  Taci- 
tus would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  great 
part  utterly  destroyed ; and  wc  learn  from  existing  evi- 
dence that  the  damage  done  was  unquestionably  very 
great,  the  public  buildings  opecinlly  having  suffered 
most  severely.  (Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vi.  1 ; Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
22.)  The  city  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  ca- 
lamity, when  it  met  with  one  far  greater;  being 
totally  overwhelmed  by  the  famous  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius in  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii,  as  well  as 
Herculaneum,  under  a dense  bed  of  ashes  and  cinders. 
The  loss  of  life  in  tlie  former  city  was  the  greater, 
because  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  theatre 
at  the  time  when  the  catastrophe  took  place.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixvi.  23.)  The  younger  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
letters  describing  the  eruption  (Ep.  vL  16, 20),  dues 
not  even  notice  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  or  Her- 
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culatieum ; bat  bis  attention  is  directed  principally 
to  the  circumstances  of  hid  uncle’s  death  and  the 
phenomena  which  be  had  himself  witnessed. 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Pompeii  disappears 
from  history.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Ptolemy  ; and  it 
is  certain  that  the  city  was  never  rebuilt.  But  the 
name  is  again  found  in  the  Tabula;  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears that  a small  place  must  have  again  arisen  on 
tbe  site,  or,  more  probably,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
the  buried  city.  But  all  trace  of  Pompeii  was  sub- 
sequently lost  ; and  in  tbe  middle  ages  its  very  site 
was  entirely  forgotten,  so  that  even  the  learned  and 
diligent  Cluverius  was  unable  to  fix  it  with  certainty, 
and  was  led  to  place  it  at  Scn/ati  on  the  Samo , about 
2 miles  E.  of  its  true  position.  This  difficulty  arose, 
in  great  measure,  from  the  great  physical  changes 
produced  by  the  catastrophe  of  A.  D.  79,  which 
diverted  the  coarse  of  the  Samo,  so  that  it  now 
Bows  at  some  distance  from  Pompeii, — and  at  the 
same  time  pushed  forward  the  line  of  the  coast,  so 
that  the  city  is  now  above  a mile  distant  from  the 
sc a,  which  in  ancient  times  undoubtedly  bathed  its 

walls. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pompeii  in 
ancient  times  ever  rose  above  the  rank  of  a second- 
rate  provincial  town;  but  the  re-discovery  of  its  buried 
remains  in  the  last  century  has  given  a celebrity  to 
its  name  exceeding  that  of  the  greatest  cities.  The 
circumstances  of  its  destruction  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  its  remains.  It 
was  not  overthrown  by  a torrent  of  lava,  but  Bimply 
buried  by  a vast  accumulation  of  volcanic  sand,  ashes, 
and  cinders  (called  by  the  Italians  lapiUi ),  which 
forms  a mass  of  a very  light,  dry,  and  porous 
character.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  present  accumulation  of  this  volcanic  de- 
posit (which  is  in  most  places  15  feet  in  depth)  did 
not  take  place  at  once,  but  was  formed  by  successive 
eruptions;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ruins 
were  searched  and  tbe  most  valuable  objects  removed 
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soon  after  the  catastrophe  took  place.  This  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  small  number  of  objects  of  in- 
trinsic value  (such  as  gold  and  silver  plate)  that 
have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  skeletons  have  been  found,  though 
it  appears  certain,  from  the  expressions  of  Dion 
Cassius,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
perished;  nor  have  any  of  these  been  found  in  tlic 
theatre,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  greatest  loss  of 
life  occurred. 

It  was  not  till  1748  that  an  accidental  discovery 
drew  attention  to  the  remains  of  Pompeii ; and  in  1755 
regular  excavations  on  the  site  were  first  commenced 
by  the  Neapolitan  government,  which  have  been 
carried  on  ever  since,  though  with  frequent  intervals 
and  interruptions.  It  is  impossible  for  us  here  even 
to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  results  of  these 
excavations  and  the  endless  variety  of  interesting 
remains  that  have  been  brought  to  light.  We  shall 
coufiiie  ourselves  to  those  points  which  bear  more 
immediately  on  the  topography  and  character  of  tbe 
town  of  Pompeii,  rather  than  on  the  general  habits, 
life,  and  manners  of  ancient  times.  More  detailed 
accounts  of  the  remains,  and  the  numerous  objects 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
cavations, especially  the  works  of  art,  will  be  found 
in  the  great  work  of  Mazois  (Let  Ruines  de  Pomjteii, 
continued  by  Gau,  4 vols.  fol.,  Paris,  1812 — 1838), 
and  in  the  two  works  of  Sir  W.  Gell  ( Pompeiana , 
1st  series,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lend.  1824;  2nd  series,  2 vols. 
8vo.  1830);  also  in  the  little  work  published  by 
the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge  ( Pompeii , 2 vols. 
12mo.  1831).  A recent  French  publication  by  Breton 
( Pompeia , 8vo.  Paris,  1855),  also  gives  a good  ac- 
count of  the  whole  progress  and  results  of  the  dis- 
coveries (including  the  most  recent  excavations)  in 
a moderate  compass  and  inexpensive  form.  The 
still  more  recent  work  of  Overbeck  (8vo.  Leipzir, 
I85fi),  of  which  the  first  part  only  has  yet  appeared , 
contains  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  whole  sub- 
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1.  Gate  of  Herculaneum. 

2.  Gate  of  Vesuvius. 

3.  Gate  of  Capua. 

4.  Gate  of  Nola. 

5.  Gate  of  the  Samus. 

6.  Gate  of  Slibiw. 
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7.  Gate  of  the  Theatres. 

8.  Modern  entrance  to  the  dly. 

9.  Forum. 

10.  Theatres. 

11.  Amphitheatre. 

12.  Street  of  the  Tombs. 
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ject,  with  especial  attention  to  the  works  of  art  dis- 
covered. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  was  an 
irregular  oral,  about  2 miles  in  circumference.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a wall,  which  is  still  preserved 
round  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  where  no  traces  of  it  have  been 
found,  and  it  seems  certain  that  it  had  been  pulled 
down  in  ancient  times  to  allow  for  the  extension 
of  houses  and  other  buildings  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  The  wall  itself  is  in  many  places  much 
mined,  as  well  as  the  towers  that  flank  it,  and 
though  this  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  earthquake 
of  63,  as  well  as  the  eruption  of  79,  it  is  probable 
that  the  defences  of  the  town  had  before  that  time 
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been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  perhaps  even 
intentionally  dismantled  after  the  Social  War.  There 
were  seven  gates,  the  most  considerable  and  orna- 
mental of  which  was  that  which  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  city  by  the  high  road  from  Herru- 
laneum : the  others  have  been  called  respectively 
the  gate  of  Vesuvius,  the  gate  of  Capua,  the  gate  o| 
Nola,  the  gate  of  the  Samos,  the  gate  of  Stabiae, 
and  the  gate  of  the  Theatres.  The  entrances  to  the 
town  from  the  side  of  the  sea  had  ceased  to  he 
gates,  there  being  no  longer  any  walls  on  that  side. 
All  these  names  are  of  course  modem,  but  are  con- 
venient in  assisting  us  to  describe  the  city.  The 
walls  were  strengthened  with  an  Agger  or  rampart, 
faced  with  masonry,  and  having  a parapet  or  outer 
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1.  Villa  of  Arriua  Diomede*. 

1.  tiate  of  Herculaneum. 

3.  Public  Bath*. 

4.  Forum. 

ft.  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

6.  Temple  of  Auguktu*  or  Pantheon. 

7.  Senaculum. 

8.  Edifice  of  Eumacbla. 

9.  Baalllca. 

10.  Temple  oi  Vmu*. 

||.  AndeM  Greek  Temple. 


12.  Great  Theatre. 

13.  Square  called  the  Soldier*'  Quarter*. 

14  Small  Theatre. 

15.  Temple  of  lain 
18.  Temple  of  Fortune. 

17.  Street  leading  to  Gate  of  Nola. 

IS.  Gate  leading  to  Vesuvius. 
ana.  Tower*. 
bbb.  Ancient  line  of  roast, 
ccc.  Modem  road  from  Naples  to  Salerno. 
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wall  on  its  external  front : they  were  further  for- 
tiried  at  intervals  with  sqnare  towers,  which  in  some 
parts  occur  regularly  at  about  100  yards  from  each 
other,  in  other  parts  are  added  much  more  spar- 
ingly. These  towers  seem  to  have  been  subsequent 
additions  to  the  original  walls,  being  of  a different 
and  less  solid  style  of  construction.  The  walls 
themselves  are  very  solidly  built  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  in  horizontal  courses,  but  presenting  con- 
siderable irregularities  of  construction : the  upper 
part  is  mors  regularly  finished,  and  consists  of  pe- 
perino.  But  both  walls  and  towers  are  in  many 
places  patched  with  coarser  masonry  and  reticulated 
work;  thus  showing  that  they  hat!  been  frequently 
repaired,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time. 

The  general  plan  of  the  city  is  very  regular,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  streets  run  in  straight  lines: 
but  the  principal  line  of  street,  which  runs  from  the 
gate  of  Herculaneum  to  the  Forum,  is  an  exception, 
being  irregular  and  crooked  as  well  as  very  narrow. 
Though  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  the  line  followed 
by  the  high  road  from  Capua,  Neapolij,  and  Koine 
itself,  it  does  no|  exceed  12  or  14  feet  in  width, 
including  the  raised  trottoirs  or  footpaths  on  each 
side,  so  tliat  the  carriageway  could  only  have  ad- 
mitted the  passage  of  one  vehicle  at  a time.  Some 
of  the  other  streets  are  broader;  but  few  of  them 
exceed  20  feet  in  width,  and  the  widest  yet  found 
is  only  about  30.  They  are  uniformly  paved  with 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  hard  lava  or  .bafcalt,  in 
the  same  manner  as  were  the  streets  of  ancient 
Home,  and  the  Via  Appia,  and  other  great  highways 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  principal  street,  already 
noticed,  was  crossed,  a little  before  it  reached  the 
Forum,  by  a long  straight  line  of  street  which, 
passing  by  the  temple  of  Fortune,  led  direct  to  the 
gate  of  Nola.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
stood  the  public  baths  or  Thermae,  and  between 
these  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  a short  broad  street 
led  direct  to  the  Forum,  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
formed  the  principal  entrance.  From  the  Forum 
two  other  parallel  streets  struck  off  in  an  easterly 
direction,  which  have  been  followed  till  they  cross 
another  main  line  of  street  that  leads  from  the 
gate  of  Vesuvius  directly  across  the  city  to  the  gate 
adjoining  the  theatres.  This  last  line  crosses  the 
street  already  noticed,  leading  from  the  gate  of  Nola 
westward,  and  the  two  divide  the  whole  city  into 
four  quarters,  though  of  irregular  size.  Great  part 
of  the  city  (especially  the  SE.  quarter)  has  not  yet 
been  explored,  but  recent  excavations,  by  following 
the  line  of#  these  main  streets,  have  clearly  shown 
it*  general  plan,  and  the  regularity  with  which  the 
minor  streeta  branched  off  at  intervals  in  parallel 
lines.  There  is  also  little  doubt  that  the  part  of  the 
city  already  excavated  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
includes  the  Foruin,  with  the  public  buildings  ad- 
joining to  it,  the  theatres,  amphitheatre,  &c. 

The  Forum  was  situated  in  the  SW.  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  was  distant  about  400  yards  from  the 
gate  of  Herculaneum.  As  was  commonly  the  case 
in  ancient  times,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  principal 
public  buildings,  and  was  evidently  the  centre  of 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  city.  The  extent  of 
it.  was  not,  however,  great;  the  actual  open  space 
(exclusive  of  the  porticoes  which  surrounded  it)  did 
not  exceed  160  yards  in  length  by  35  in  breadth, 
and  a part  of  this  space  was  occupied  by  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  was  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
Grecian -Doric  portico  or  cobmnade,  which  appears 
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to  have  been  surmounted  by  a gallery  or  upper 
story,  though  no  part  of  this  is  now  preserved.  It 
would  seem  that  this  portico  had  replaced  an  older 
arcade  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum,  a portion 
of  which  still  remains,  so  that  this  alteration  was 
not  yet  completed  when  the  catastrophe  took  place. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  Forum,  and  projecting  out 
into  the  open  area,  are  the  remains  of  an  edifice 
which  most  have  been  much  the  most  magnificent 
of  any  in  the  city.  It  is  commonly  known,  with 
at  least  a plausible  foundation,  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter ; others  dispute  its  being  a temple  at  all, 
and  have  called  it  the  Senaculum,  or  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  local  senate.  It  was  raised  on  a podium 
or  base  of  considerable  elevation,  and  had  a portico 
of  six  Corinthian  columns  in  front,  which,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Cell,  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Pauls.  From  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found  it  seems  certain  that  this  edifice  (ia 
common  with  most  of  the  public  buildings  at  Pom- 
peii) had  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  63, 
or,  at  least,  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  necessary 
to  restore,  and  in  great  part  rebuild  it,  and  that  this 
process  was  still  incomplete  at  the  time  of  its  final 
destruction.  At  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Forum,  ad- 
joining the  temple  of  Jupiter,  stood  an  arch  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  a triumphal  character, 
though  now  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments:  it  was 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Forum,  and  the  only 
one  by  which  it  was  accessible  to  carriages  of  any 
description.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Foruin  were 
four  edifices,  all  unquestionably  of  a public  cha- 
racter, though  we  are  much  in  doubt  as  to  their 
objects  and  destination.  The  first  (towards  the  N.) 
is  generally  known  as  the  Pantheon,  from  its  having 
contained  an  altar  in  the  centre,  with  twelve  pe- 
destals placed  in  a circle  round  it,  which  Are  sup- 
posed to  have  supported  statues  of  the  twelve  chief 
gods.  But  uo  truces  have  been  found  of  these,  and 
the  genera)  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building 
are  wholly  unlike  those  of  an  ordinary  temple.  A 
more  plausible  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  and  contained  a small  temple  or 
acdicvla  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  while  the  court 
and  surrounding  edifices  were  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  his  priests,  the  Augustales,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  many  inscriptions  as  existing  at  Pompeii. 
Next  to  this  building  is  one  which  ia  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Curia  or  Senaculum  ; it  had  a 
portico  of  fluted  columns  of  white  marble,  which 
ranged  with  those  of  the  general  portico  that  sur- 
rounded the  Forum.  South  of  this  again  is  a build- 
ing which  was  certainly  a temple,  though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say  to  what  divinity  it  was 
consecrated ; it  ia  commonly  called  the  Temple  of 
Mercury,  and  is  of  small  size  and  very  irregular 
form.  Between  this  and  the  street  known  as  the 
Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  which  issued  from  the 
Forum  near  its  SE.  angle,  was  a large  building 
which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  still  existing, 
was  erected  by  a female  priestess  named  Eumachia. 
It  consists  of  a large  and  spacious  area  (about  130 
feet  by  65)  surrounded  by  a colonnade,  and  having 
a raised  platform  at  the  end  with  a semicircular 
recess  similar  to  that  usually  found  in  a Basilica. 
But  though  in  this  case  the  founder  of  the  edifice 
is  known,  its  purpose  is  still  completely  obscure. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Chalcidicum,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  that  term  (which  is  found  in  the  in- 
scription above  noticed)  derignatee  only  a part  of 
the  edifice,  not  the  whole  building. 
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A.  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

H.  Temple  of  Vinui. 

C.  Temple  of  Mercury. 

1).  Kjuilica. 

K.  Kditicrof  Furoachla. 

F.  Thermae. 

G.  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  Angmtoi. 

I.  K,  L.  Tribunal*  or  Couru  of  Justice. 


N.  Granaries. 

P.  Curia  nr  Sonarultim. 

K.  Part  not  yet  excavated. 

S.  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruits. 

T.  Street  leading  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 
V Triumphal  Arch. 

W.  Pedestals. 

Y.  Street  of  the  Silversmiths. 


The  S.  end  of  the  Forum  was  occupied  by  three 
buildings  of  very  similar  character,  standing  side  by 
ride,  each  consisting  of  a single  hall  with  an  apse  or 
semicircular  recess  at  the  further  extremity.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that  these  were  the  courts 


of  justice,  in  which  the  tribunals  held  their  sittings. 
The  western  side  of  the  Forum  was  principally  occu- 
pied by  a Basilica,  and  a large  temple,  which  is 
commonly  called  (though  without  any  authority) 
the  Temple  of  Venus.  The  furmer  is  the  largest 
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building  in  Pompeii;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  220 
feet  in  length  by  80  in  breadth,  and  abutted  endwise 
on  the  Forum,  from  which  it  was  entered  by  a ves- 
tibule with  live  doorways.  The  roof  was  supported 
by  a peristyle  of  28  Ionic  columns  of  large  size,  but 
built  of  brick,  mated  with  stucco.  There  is  a raised 
tribunal  at  the  further  end,  but  no  apse,  which  is 
usually  found  in  buildings  of  this  class.  Numerous 
inscriptions  were  found  scratched  on  the  walls  of  this 
edifice,  one  of  which  is  interesting,  as  it  gives  the  date 
of  the  consulship  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulus  (b.  c. 
78),  and  thus  proves  the  building  to  have  been  erected 
before  that  time.  Between  this  edifice  and  the 
temple  is  a street  of  greater  width  than  usual,  which 
extends  from  the  Forum  in  a westerly  direction, 
and  probably  communicated  with  the  port.  The 
Temple  of  Venus,  on  the  N.  side  of  this  street,  was 
an  extensive  building  consisting  of  a peripteral 
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temple  with  a small  celltt,  elevated  on  a por/iom  or 
basement,  surrounded  by  a much  more  extensive 
portico,  and  the  whole  again  enclosed  by  a wall, 
forming  the  peribolua  or  sacred  enclosure.  All 
|arts  of  the  building  are  profusely  decorated  with 
painting.  The  leinple  itself  is  Corinthian,  but  the 
columns  of  the  portico  seem  to  have  been  originally 
Doric,  though  afterwards  clumsily  transformed  into 
Corinthian,  or  rather  an  awkward  imitation  of 
Corinthian.  This  is  only  one  among  many  in- 
stances found  at  Pompeii  of  very  defective  archi- 
tecture, as  well  ns  of  the  frequent  changes  which 
the  buildings  of  the  city  had  undergone,  and  which 
were  still  in  progress  when  the  city  itself  was 
destroyed.  The  buildings  at  the  NW.  corner  of  the 
Forum  are  devoid  of  architectural  character,  and 
seem  to  have  served  us  the  public  granaries  and 
prisons. 
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(The  Forum  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  background.) 


The  open  area  of  the  Forum  was  paved,  like  that 
of  Knme,  with  brood  slabs  of  a kind  of  marble,  thns 
showing  that  it  was  never  designed  for  the  traffic  of 
any  kind  of  vehicle*.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  the 
w hole  space,  including  the  porticoes  which  surrounded 
it,  could  be  closed  at  night,  or  whenever  it  was  re- 
quired, by  iron  gates  at  the  several  entrances.  It  was 
adorned  with  numerous  statues,  the  pedestals  of 
which  still  remain  : they  are  all  of  white  marble, 
but  the  statues  themselves  have  uniformly  disap- 
peared. It  is  probable  either  that  they  had  not  been 
re-erected  during  the  process  of  restoration  which 
the  Forum  was  undergoing,  or  that  they  had  been 
searched  for  and  carried  off  by  excavations  soon  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city. 

The  remaining  public  buildings  of  the  city  may 
be  more  briefly  described.  Besides  the  temples  which 
surrounded  the  Forum,  the  remains  of  four  others 
have  been  discovered;  three  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  theatres,  a quarter 
which  appears  to  have  had  more  of  architectural 
ornament  than  any  other  part  of  the  city,  except  the 
Korutn.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  one  which 
stood  a little  to  the  SW.  of  the  great  theatre,  uear 
the  wall  of  the  city,  and  which  is  evidently  much 
more  ancient  than  any  of  the  other  temples  at 
Pompeii:  it  is  of  the  Doric  order  and  of  pure  Greek 
atyle,  but  of  very  ancient  character,  much  resembling 
that  of  Neptune  at  Paestum  and  the  oldest  temples 
at  Selinas.  Unfortunately  only  the  basement  and  a 
few  capitals  and  other  architectural  fragment*  remain. 


It  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a name  is  purely  conjectural. 
It  stood  in  an  open  area  of  considerable  extent,  and 
of  a triangular  form,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
porticoes;  but  this  area,  which  is  commonly  called 
a Forum,  lias  been  evidently  constructed  at  a much 
later  period,  and  with  no  reference  to  the  temple, 
which  is  placed  very  awkwardly  in  relation  to  it. 
Another  temple  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town, 
immediately  adjoining  the  great  theatre,  is  interest- 
ing because  we  learn  with  certainty  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  consecrated  to  Isis,  and  had  been 
rebuilt  by  N.  Popidius  Celsinus  “ from  the  founda- 
tions " after  its  overthrow  in  the  great  earthquake  ■ 1 
A.  D.  63.  It  is  of  a good  style  of  architecture,  but 
built  chiefly  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (only  the 
capitals  and  shafts  of  the  columns  being  of  a soft 
stone),  and  is  of  small  size.  Like  inoet  of  the  tem- 
ples at  Pompeii,  it  consists  of  a cclla,  raised  on  an 
elevated  podium,  and  surrounded  externally  by  a 
more  extensive  portico.  Adjoining  this  temple  was 
another,  the  smallest  yet  found  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
no  way  remarkable.  It  has  been  variously  called 
the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  that  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno. 

The  only  temple  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is 
one  situated  about  60  yards  N.  of  the  Forum  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  long  main  street  leading 
to  the  gate  of  Nola,  with  a short  broad  street  which 
led  from  it  direct  to  the  Forum.  This  was  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
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and  was  erected  by  a certain  M.  Tull  ins,  a citizen 
and  magistrate  of  Pompeii,  who  has  been  supposed 
to  he  of  the  family  of  Cicero;  bnt  the  absence  of  the 
cognomen  renders  this  highly  improbable.  The 
epithet  of  Fortuna  Augusta  shows  that  the  temple 
and  its  inscription  are  not  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Augustus.  It  is  much  in  ruins,  haring  probably 
suffered  severely  from  the  earthquake  of  63 ; and 
has  little  architectural  effect. 

Pompeii  possessed  two  Theatres  and  an  Ampin- 
theatre.  The  former  were  situated,  as  seems  to  have 
been  usual  in  Greek  towns,  close  together;  the  larger 
one  being  intended  and  adapted  fur  theatrical  per- 
formances properly  so  called ; the  smaller  one  serving 
as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  music.  Both  are  un- 
questionably of  Roman  date  : the  larger  one  was 
erected  (as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  in  it) 
by  two  members  of  the  same  family,  M.  Holconius 
Rufus  and  M.  Holconius  Celer,  both  of  whom  appear 
to  have  held  high  civil  offices  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Pompeii.  The  period  of  its  con- 
struction may  probably  be  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  smaller  theatre  seems  to  be  of  ear- 
lier date,  and  was  erected  at  the  public  expense 
under  the  direction  of  the  Duumviri  or  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city.  The  large  Theatre  is  to  a con- 
siderable extent  excavated  out  of  the  side  of  a hill, 
on  the  slope  of  which  it  was  situated,  thus  saving  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  expense  of  construction. 
But  the  exterior  was  still  surrounded  by  a wall,  a 
part  of  which  always  rose  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  so  that  it  is  singular  it  should  not  have  long 
before  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  buried  city.  Its 
internal  disposition  and  arrangements,  without  ex- 
actly coinciding  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vi- 
truvius, approach  sufficiently  near  to  them  to  show 
that  it  was  constructed  on  the  Roman,  and  not  the 
Greek  model.  Its  architect  (as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription)  was  a freed  man  of  the  name  of  M.  Ar- 
torius  Primus.  It  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
cased  or  lined  with  marble,  but  the  greater  j»rt  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  decorations  of  the  building, 
has  been  carried  away  by  former  excavations,  pro- 
bably made  soon  after  tbe  catastrophe.  The  interior  i 
diameter  of  the  building  is  223  feet:  it  had  29 
rowa  of  seats,  divided  into  three  stories  by  galleries 
or  praecinctionc* , and  was  capable  of  containing 
about  .5000  spectators.  The  smaller  Theatre,  which 
communicated  with  the  larger  by  a covered  portico 
on  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  was  not  above  a fourth 
of  the  size  of  the  other,  being  adapted  to  receive  only 
about  1500  spectators.  We  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  covered  or  permanently  roofed  in, 
a rare  thing  with  ancient  theatres,  and  doubtless 
owing  to  its  small  size.  Its  chief  architectural  pe- 
culiarity is  that  the  seats  are  cut  off  by  the  walls  at 
the  two  sides,  so  that  it  is  only  the  lower  seats  of 
the  cavtn,  of  which  the  semicircle  is  complete. 

Adjoining  the  two  theatres, and  arranged  so  ns  to 
have  a direct  communication  with  both,  is  a Urge 
quadrangular  court  or  area  (183  feet  long  by 
148  wide),  surrounded  on  alt  sides  by  a Doric 
portico.  Its  destination  is  very  uncertain,  it 
has  been  called  a provision  market  (Forum  Nun- 
dinarium);  but  is  more  generally  regarded  as  having 
served  for  the  barracks  or  quarters  of  the  Boldiers. 
Perhaps  a more  pUusible  conjecture  is  that  it  was 
a barrack,  not  of  soldiers  but  of  gladiators.  On 
the  W.  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great  theatre, 
wa-  the  triangular  aiea  or  forum  already  noticed,  in 
which  the  Greek  temple  was  situated.  The  opening 
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of  this  on  the  N.,  where  it  communicated  with  the 
street,  wa*  ornamented  by  a portico  or  Propylaeum 
composed  of  eight  Ionic  columns  of  very  elegant 
style,  but  consisting  of  the  common  volcanic  tufo, 
cased  with  stucco. 

The  Amphitheatre  is  situated  at  the  distance  qf 
above  500  yards  from  the  Theatres,  at  tbe  extreme 
SE.  angle  of  the  city.  It  offers  no  very  remarkable 
differences  from  other  edifices  of  the  same  kind;  its 
dimensions  (430  feet  by  335)  are  not  such  as  to 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  even  of  provincial  structures 
of  the  class;  and  from  being  in  great  part  excavated 
out  of  the  soil,  it  has  not  the  imposing  architectural 
character  of  the  amphitheatres  of  Verona,  Nemau- 
sus,  or  Pola.  It  had  24  rows  of  seats,  and  about 
20,000  feet  of  sitting-room,  so  that  it  was  adapted 
to  receive  at  least  10,000  spectators.  From  one  of 
tbe  inscriptions  found  in  it,  it  appears  that  it  was 
built,  or  at  least  commenced,  by  two  local  magis- 
trates, named  C.  Quinctius  Valgus  and  M.  Porcius, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  probably  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 

The  only  public  building  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  the  Thermae  or  Baths,  which 
were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum, 
adjoining  the  short  street  which  led  into  it  from  the 
Temple  of  Fortune.  They  have  no  pretence  to  vie 
with  the  magnificent  suites  of  buildings  which  bore 
tbe  name  of  Thermae  at  Rome,  and  in  some  other 
great  cities ; but  are  interesting  as  containing  a 
complete  suite  of  all  ajiartments  really  required  for 
bathing,  and  from  their  good  preservation  throw 
much  light  upon  all  similar  remains.  The  details 
of  their  construction  and  arrangement  are  fully 
given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  [art. 
Balnkak],  as  well  as  in  the  works  specially  devoted 
to  Pompeii. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  details 
concerning  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  regard 
to  the  private  dwellings  at  Pompeii,  though  these 
are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting,  from  the 
light  they  have  thrown  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  their  manners  and  usages,  ns 
well  as  from  the  artistic  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
objects  discovered.  A few  words  on  the  general 
character  of  the  houses  and  other  private  buildings 
of  Pompeii  are  all  that  our  space  will  admit  of.  As 
these  are  almost  the  only  remains  of  a similar  kind 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  can  hardly  he  regarded  as  represent- 
ing in  their  purity  the  arrangements  either  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  mode  of  building.  On  the  one 
hand  Pompeii,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  Greek 
civilisation,  was  not  a Greek  city;  on  the  other  band, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  houses  at  Pompeii 
present  much  more  the  Roman  plan  and  arrangement 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
they  represent  them  in  all  respects.  We  know,  at 
least,  that  Rome  itself  was  built  in  many  respects 
in  a very  different  manner.  Cicero,  in  a well- 
known  passage,  contrasts  the  narrow  streets,  the 
lofty  houses,  and  irregular  construction  of  the 
capital  with  the  broad  streets  and  regular  arrange- 
ment of  Capua,  resulting  from  its  position  in  a 
level  plain;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  respects, 
Pompeii  more  resembled  the  capital  of  Campania 
than  the  imperial  city.  Its  streets  indeed  (as  al- 
ready stated)  were  narrow,  but  with  few  exceptions 
straight  and  regular,  and  the  houses  were  certainly 
low,  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height;  and 
even  of  these  the  upper  story  seems  to  have  cousbtcd 
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only  of  inferior  rooms,  k kind  of  garrets,  probably 
•erring  for  the  sleeping-rooms  of  slaves,  and  in  some 
cases  of  the  females  of  the  family.  From  the 
mode  of  destruction  of  the  city  the  upper  stories 
have  indeed  been  almost  uniformly  totally  destroyed; 
but  thia  circumstance  itself,  as  well  as  the  few 
traces  which  occasionally  remain,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  were  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  could  never 
have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  houses. 
It  is  only  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  where  the 
ground  slopes  steeply  towards  the  sea,  that  houses 
are  found  which  consisted  of  three  stories  or  more. 
Externally  the  houses  had  little  or  nothing  of  an 
ornamental  character;  not  a single  instance  has 
been  found  of  a portico  before  a private  house;  and 
towards  the  street  they  presented  either  dead  walls, 
with  here  and  there  a few  small  and  scanty  openings 
as  windows,  or  ranges  of  shops,  .or  the  most  part 
low  and  mean  in  character,  even  when  they  occupied 
(as  was  often  the  case)  the  front  of  dwellings  of  a 
superior  description.  The  interior  of  the  houses  of 
the  more  wealthy  class  was  arranged  apparently  on 
the  same  model  as  those  at  Rome;  its  disposition  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities 
under  the  article  Domub  where  a plan  is  given 
of  the  House  of  Pansa,  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive ami  complete  of  those  found  at  Pompeii.  In 
this  case  the  single  house  with  its  garden  and 
a|>pnrtenanc*s,  including  as  usual  several  shops, 
occupied  the  whole  of  an  insula  or  the  space  bounded 
by  four  streets  or  alleys:  but  this  was  unusual;  in 
moat  cases  each  insv la  comprised  several  houses  even 
where  they  were  of  a better  description,  and  must 
have  been  the  residence  of  persons  of  some  wealth. 
Among  the  moat  remarkable  of  these  may  he  men- 
tioned the  dwellings  known  as  the  House  of  Sallust, 
that  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of 
the  Labyrinth,  Ac.  The  work  of  Dr.  Overbeck 
(above  cited)  gives  a very  interesting  series  of 
these  houses,  selected  so  as  to  afford  examples  of 
every  description  of  house,  from  the  humblest  dwell- 
ing. consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  to  the  richly  de- 
cornted  and  spacious  mansions  of  Sallust  and  Pansa. 

The  style  of  decoration  of  these  houses  presents  a 
▼cry  general  uniformity  of  character.  The  walls 
are  almost  invariably  ornamented  with  painting,  the 


atrium  and  peristyle  being  decorated  with  columns; 
but  these  are  composed  only  of  a soft  and  coarse 
stone  (volcanic  tufo)  covered  with  stucco.  The 
prodigal  use  of  marble,  both  for  columns  and  slabs 
to  encrust  the  walls,  which  had  become  so  general 
at  Rome  under  the  first  emperors,  apparently  not 
having  yet  found  its  way  to  Pompeii.  The  floors 
are  generally  enriched  with  mosaics,  some  of  which 
possess  a very  high  degree  of  merit  as  works  of  art. 
The  most  beautiful  yet  discovered  adorned  the  house 
known  as  the  House  of  the  Faun,  from  a bronze 
statue  of  a dancing  Faun  which  was  also  found  in 
it.  The  illustrations  to  Gell's  Fompeiana  (2nd 
series.  Loud.  1835)  will  convey  to  the  reader  a suf- 
ficient idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  artistic 
decorations  of  the  private  bouses  at  Pompeii;  though 
several  of  the  most  richly  ornamented  have  been 
discovered  since  the  date  of  its  publication. 

Outside  the  gate  leading  to  Herculaneum,  in  a 
kind  of  suburb,  stands  a house  of  a different  de- 
scription, being  a suburban  villa  of  considerable 
extent,  and  adapted  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
person  of  considerable  wealth.  From  the  greater 
space  at  command  this  villa  comprises  much  that  is 
not  found  in  the  houses  within  the  town;  among 
others  a large  court  or  garden  (Xystus),  a complete 
suite  of  private  baths,  &c.  The  remains  of  this 
villa  are  of  much  value  and  interest  for  comparison 
with  the  numerous  ruins  which  occur  elsewhere  of 
similar  buildings,  often  on  a much  more  extensive 
scale,  but  in  a far  less  perfect  state  of  preservnt  ion ; 
as  well  as  for  assisting  us  to  understand  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  of  similar 
structures,  with  their  numerous  appurtenances.  (For 
the  details  of  their  arrangements  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Villa,  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  and  to  the  work  on  Pompeii,  Lond.  1832, 
voL  ii.  ch.  11.)  Between  this  villa  and  the  gated 
the  city  are  the  remains  of  another  villa,  said  to  be 
on  a larger  scale  and  more  richly  decorated  than 
the  one  just  described;  but  its  ruins,  which  were 
excavated  in  1764.  were  filled  up  again,  and  are 
not  now  visible.  It  has  been  called,  though  without 
the  slightest  authority,  the  Villa  of  Cicem.  The 
one  still  extant  is  commonly  known  as  the  Villa  of 
Arrius  Diomede*,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
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a sepulchre  bearing  that  name  was  discovered  near 
its  entrance;  a very  slight  argument,  where  almost 
the  whole  street  is  bordered  with  tombs.  In  fact, 
the  approach  to  the  gate  of  Herculaneum  is  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  rows  of  tombs  or  sepulchral  mo- 
numents, extending  with  only  occasional  interruptions 
for  above  400  yards.  Many  of  them  are  on  a very 
considerable  scale,  both  of  size  and  architectural 
character ; and  though  they  cannot  vie  with  the 
enormous  mausolea  which  bonier  in  a similar  manner 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  they  derive  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  perfect  state  of  preservation  in 
which  they  remain  ; and  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
m it  'is  commonly  called,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scene*  at  Pompeii.  The  monuments  are 
for  the  most  part  those  of  persons  who  had  held 
magistracies,  or  other  offices,  in  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
and  in  many  eases  the  site  was  assigned  them  by 
public  authority.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
place  of  sepulture,  immediately  outside  the  gate 
and  on  one  of  the  principal  approaches  to  the  city, 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  honourable. 

Besides  the  tombs  and  the  two  villas  already  no- 
ticed, there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  shops 
and  small  houses  outside  tlie  gate  of  Herculaneum, 
and  there  would  appear  to  have  been  on  this  side  of 
the  city  a considerable  suburb.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  tiie  on®  designated  in  the  sepulchral  inscription 
of  M.  Arrius  Diomodw  as  the  u Pngus  Augustus 
Felix  Suburbanus.”  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  suburbs  outside  the  other 
gates.  It  is  evident  that  any  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Pompeii  must  be  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ; but  still  from  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
space  it  occupied,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
houses,  wo  may  arrive  at  something  like  an  approx- 
imation, and  it  seems  certain  that  the  population  of 
the  town  itself  could  not  have  exceeded  about 
20,000  persons.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  none  of  whom  would 
lead  us  to  regard  Pompeii  as  having  been  more  than 
a second  or  third  rate  provincial  town. 

The  inscriptions  fonnd  at  Pompeii,  which  are  often 
incorrectly  given  in  the  ordinary  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  carefully  edited  by  Mommsen,  in  his  /n- 
acriptiones  Regni  Neapolitan*  ( pp.  112 — 122). 
These  do  not,  however,  include  a class  of  much  in- 
terest, and  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  the  inscriptions  of  a 
temporary  kind  which  were  rudely  painted  on  the 
walls,  or  scratched  on  the  plaster  of  the  houses  and 
public  buildings.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  of 
these  are  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  seem  to  prove 
that  the  use  of  that  ancient  langaage  must  have 
continued  down  to  a much  later  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  [Oaci].  But  the  public  or 
official  use  of  the  Oscan  seems  to  have  ceased  after 
the  Social  War,  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  a 
public  character  which  belong  to  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors  are  uniformly  in  the  Latin 
language.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POMPEII  PRAESITHUM  (Tab.  Pent.;  Pom- 
peii, Jtin.  A nt.  p.  1 34 ; Ipompei,  I tin.  Uieros.  p.566), 
a place  in  Mocsia  Superior,  between  Horreum  Margi 
and  Naissua,  identified  either  with  Kaschma  (Rei- 
chard)  or  Bouloran  (Lapie). 

POMPKIO'POLIS  (IIo^vnioifrroAir),  a town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Am* 
nias,  a tributary  of  the  Hnlys  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562  ; 
Steph,  B.  a.  r.).  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  In  the  Itine- 
raries it  is  marked  a*  27  mile*  from  Sinope;  accord- 
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ing  to  which  its  site  may  be  looked  for  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amnias,  about  the  modem  Task  Kttpri , where 
Captain  Kiuneir  (p.  286)  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains. In  the  vicinity  of  tire  place  was  a great 
mine  of  the  mineral  railed  Sandarach.  (Strab. 
L c.)  Pompejnpolis  is  often  referred  to  by  late  writers 
as  an  episcopal  see  of  PaphlAgonia  (Soerat.  it  89,  Sec. ; 
Hierocl.  p.  695  ; Constant  Porph.  de  Them,  i.  7 ; 
Justinian,  Novell,  xxix.  1 ; Tab.  Peuting.). 

The  name  Pocnpeiopolis  was  borne  temporarily  by 
several  towns,  such  as  Sou  in  Cilicia,  Am  tars  and 
Eupatoma  in  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  by  Pomi*ku>n 
in  Tarrnroncnaian  Spain.  [L.  S.} 

POWPELO  (lh>pw*Afr,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 67;  Strab. 
iii.  p.  161,  who  make*  the  name  equivalent  to  riou- 
rnmhroAif),  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascooes  in-  UIs- 
petnia  Tarraeonensis,  on  the  rood  from  Astorica  to 
Burdigala  (Itin.  .dni  p.  455),  and  a civitas  sti- 
pendiary in  the  jurisdiction  of  Caesarangusta. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Now  Pamplona.  [T.  H.  D.l 

POMPONIA'NA.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  says  that  Pom- 
poniaua  is  the  same  as  Me.se,  the  middle  island  of  the 
Stoechades  or  Isles  <t  Hieres  [Stofcradrs],  which 
lie  close  to  the  French  coast  east  of  Toulon . D’An- 
ville,  following  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  which  place* 
Potnponiana  between  Telo  (Toulon)  and  Herarleia 
Caccaberia  [Hk.raot.p.ia],  thinks  that  Pomponiana 
is  the  peninsula  of  Giens,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
western  point  of  Prote  (Porqwroles),  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  Stoeeliades.  He  remarks  tlut  the  part 
of  Giens  which  is  on  the  land  side  is  almost  covered 
by  a lagune,  from  which  there  arc  channels  to  the 
sea  on  both  aides,  so  that  the  peninsula  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  island.  [G.  L.] 

POMPONIA'NIS  PORTUS.  [Poktub  Pom- 

POtriAJcia.] 

POMPTPNAE  PALUDES  (rb  Uopirrlya  « At,  : 
Paludi  Pontine)  was  the  name  given  lothe  extensive 
t»act  of  marshy  ground  in  the  S.  of  Latinm  nt  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  extending  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cisterwt  to  the  sea  at  Terracma. 
They  occupy  a space  of  about  30  miles  in  length  by 
7 or  8 in  breadth : and  are  separated  from  live  sea  on 
the  W.  by  a broad  tract  of  sandy  plain,  covered  with 
forest,  which  is  also  perfectly  level,  and  intermixed 
with  marshy  spots,  and  pools  or  lagoons  of  stagnant 
water,  so  that  it  is  almost  as  unhealthy  as  the 
regular  marsh,  and  the  whole  tract  is  often  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The 
extremely  low  level  of  this  whole  tract,  affording 
scarcely  any  natural  outfall  for  the  waters  which 
descend  into  it  from  the  Volscian  mountains,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  sea- 
shore from  Astura  to  the  Circeian  promontory, 
readily  accounts  for  the  formation  of  these  extensive 
marshes ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  this  low  alluvial  tract  is  of  very  recent  origin 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  adjoining  mainland. 
Still  there  is  the  strongest  reason  from  physical 
considerations  to  reject  the  notion  very  generally 
entertained  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  Pliny, 
that  the  whole  of  this  accumulation  had  taken 
place  within  the  period  of  historical  record.  This 
idea  seems  indeed  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  assumption  that  the  Mens  Cirreius  was 
the  islsud  of  Circe  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was 
there*ore  in  the  time  of  that  poet  really  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  open  sea.  [Circeiub  Moxs.] 
Bnt  it  is  far  more  strange  that  Pliny  should  assert, 
on  th.  authority  of  Theophrastus,  that  the  accu- 
mulation hail  taken  place  in  great  part  since  the 
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time  of  that  writer;  though  Theophrastus  himself 
tells  us  distinctly  that  the  island  was  in  his  days 
united  to  the  mainland  by  the  accumulated  deposits 
of  certain  rivers.  (Theophr.  //.  P.  v.  8.  § 3;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Another  tradition,  preserved  to  us 
also  by  Pliny  (£  c.),  but  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  last,  asserted  that  the  tract  then  covered  by 
marshes,  and  rendered  uninhabitable  by  them,  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  no  less  than  24  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.,  33)  cities.  But  no  truce  of 
this  fact,  which  he  cites  from  Mucianus,  an  author 
contemporary  with  himaelf,  is  to  be  found  in  any 
earlier  writer;  and  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
supposed  cities  has  been  preserved ; there  can 
therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  story  has 
arisen  from  some  misconception. 

Tlie  Pomptine  Marshes  are  generally  represented 
as  deriving  their  name  from  the  city  of  Suessa  Po- 
metia,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where on  their  borders,  though  we  have  no  clue  to 
its  precise  position.  [Suessa  Pometia].  The 
“ Potnptinus  ager,"  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Livy,  and  which  was  cultivated  with  com,  and 
port  of  it  portioned  out  in  lota  to  Roman  colonists 
(Liv.  ii.  34,  iv.  25,  vi.  5,  21)  was  probably  rather 
tlie  district  bordering  on  the  marshes  than  the 
actual  swampy  tract,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  effectually  reclaimed;  though  a very 
moderate  amount  of  industry  most  at  any  time  have 
sufficed  to  bring  into  cultivation  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  adjoining  plain.  As  early,  however,  as 
the  year  312  b.  c.  the  Appian  Way  appears  to  have 
been  carried  through  the  midst  of  the  marshes  (Liv. 
ix.  29;  Diod.  xx.  36),  and  a canal  conducted  along 
with  it  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tarracina,  which 
became  also  much  resorted  to  as  a mode  of  traffic. 
[Via  Apfia.]  The  institution  of  the  Pomptine 
tribe  in  b.  c.  358,  and  of  tho  Ufcntine  tribe  in 
n.  c.  31fc  (Liv.  vii.  15,  ix.  20).  would  seem  also  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  a considerable  population 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  least  of  the  Pomptine 
Marshes;  but  still  we  have  unequivocal  testimony  of 
the  continued  existence  of  the  marshes  themselves 
in  all  periods  of  antiquity.  (Sil.  Itah  viii.  380; 
Strab.  v.  p.  233,  &c.) 

The  very  circumstance  that  the  plain  is  bordered 
throughout  by  a chain  of  considerable  and  populous 
towns  situated  on  the  mountain  front,  while  not  one 
is  recorded  as  existiug  in  the  plain  itself,  is  a suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  latter  was  in  great  part  unin- 
habitable. 

The  actual  marshes  are  formed  principally  by  tlie 
stagnation  of  the  waters  of  two  streams,  the 
Amasexus  and  the  Ufkns,  both  rising  in  tbe 
Volscian  mountains.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Of  these 
the  latter  was  the  most  considerable,  and  appears 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal  stream,  of 
which  the  Atnascnus  was  only  a tributary.  The 
Uteris  is  described  as  a bIow  and  sluggish  stream ; 
and  Silius  ltalicns,  amplifying  the  hints  of  Virgil, 
draws  a dreary  picture  of  its  waters,  black  with 
mud,  winding  their  slow  way  through  the  pestiferous 
Pomptine  plains.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  801;  Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  379 — 382;  Clandian.  Prob.  et  OL  Cons.  257.) 
But,  besides  these,  several  minor  streams  either  flow 
down  from  the  Volscian  mountains,  or  rise  imme- 
diately at  their  foot  in  copious  springs  of  clear  water, 
as  is  commonly  tho  case  with  all  limestone  moun- 
tains. The  Nymph  akur,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  at  Norha,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
of  this.  Thus  tho  whole  mass  of  waters,  the  stug- 
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nation  of  which  gives  rise  to  these  marshes,  is  very 
considerable;  and  it  is  only  by  carrying  these  off  in 
artificial  channels  to  the  sea  that  any  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  drainage  of  the  district. 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  ancient  times  to 
drain  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  first  of  these  was 
in  b.  c.  160,  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cer  bogus, 
which,  according  to  the  brief  notice  transmitted  to 
us,  would  seem  to  have  been  for  a time  successful 
(Liv.  EpiL  xl vi.) ; but  it  is  probable  that  tbe  result 
attained  was  in  reality  but  a partial  one ; and  we 
find  them  relapsing  into  their  former  state  before  the 
close  of  the  Republic,  so  that  the  drainage  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes  is  noticed  among  the  great  public 
works  projected  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  execute.  (Suet.  Caes.  44;  Plut. 
Caes.  58;  Dion  Casa.  xliv.  5.)  It  would  appear 
that  on  this  .occasion  also  some  progress  was  made 
with  the  works,  so  that  a considerable  extent  of  land 
was  reclaimed  for  cultivation,  which  M.  Antonins 
proposed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  Roman  citizens. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9.)  Horace  alludes  to  a similar 
work  as  having  been  accomplished  by  Augustus 
(Hor.  Art  Poet.  65;  Schol. Crug.  ad  foe.);  but  we 
find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and  may  there- 
fore probably  conclude  that  no  great  success  attended 
his  efforts.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Pontine  Marshes 
as  in  his  time  a favourite  resort  of  robbers  and 
highwaymen  (Juv.  iii.  307);  a sufficient  proof  that 
the  district  was  one  thinly  inhabited.  The  enter- 
prise seems  to  have  l>een  resumed  by  Trajan  in 
connection  with  his  restoration  of  the  Appian  Way 
through  the  same  district  (Dion  Casa,  lx  viii.  15); 
but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  his  works, 
though  inscriptions  confirm  the  account  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  of  his  renovation  of  the  highroad. 
The  next  serious  attempt  we  hear  of  to  drain  this 
marshy  tract  was  that  under  Thecdoric.  which  is 
recorded  both  by  Csssiodonu  and  by  an  inscription 
still  extant  at  Terracma.  (Cassiodor.  Var.  ii.  32, 
33;  Grater,  Inter,  p.  152.  8.)  But  in  the  period 
that  followed  the  works  naturally  fell  into  decay, 
and  the  whole  tract  relapsed  into  an  uninhabitable 
state,  which  continued  till  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages.  Nor  was  it  till  quit*  modem  times  that  any 
important  works  were  undertaken  with  a view  to 
reclaim  it.  Pope  Pius  VI.  was  the  first  to  reopen 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned for  centuries,  and  restore  at  the  same  time  the 
canal  by  its  side,  extending  from  Treponti  to  Ter- 
ractna.  This  canal  takes  the  place  of  that  which 
existed  in  tbe  time  of  Horace  and  Strabo,  and 
formed  the  customary  mode  of  transit  for  travellers 
proceeding  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tarracina.  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  5.  10  — 24;  Strab.  v.  p.  233;  Lucan,  iii. 
85.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called  by  Pro- 
copius (/?.  G.  i.l  1)  the  Decennovium,  a name  which 
could  only  be  applied  to  an  artificial  cut  or  canal, 
though  that  author  terms  it  a river.  Tbe  “ nineteen 
miles  ” indicated  by  the  name  commenced  from 
Tripontium  (Treponti),  from  whence  the  canal  was 
carried  in  a straight  line  to  within  3 miles  of  Tar- 
racina. It  was  this  portion  of  the  road  which,  as 
we  learn  from  an  inscription,  was  restored  by  Tra- 
jan; and  the  canal  was  doubtless  constructed  or 
restored  at  the  same  time.  Hence  Cassiodoras 
applies  the  name  of  “ Decennovii  pa  hides  M to  the 
whole  tract  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  (Cassiod.  Var 
ii.  32, 33.) 

The  Saturae  Palps,  mentioned  both  by  Virgil 
and  Silius  Itulicus  in  connection  with  the  river 
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Ufens  (Vifg.  Aen.  vii.  801  ; SiL  Ital  viii.  380), 
mast  have  been  situated  in  the  district  of  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  and  was  probably  merely  the  name  of 
some  portion  of  the  swamps  included  under  that 
more  general  designation. 

The  line  of  the  Appian  Way  was  carried  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  through  the  Ptmtine  Marshes 
from  the  station  Sub  Lanuvio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  to  within  a short  distance  of  Tarmcina. 
The  stations  along  its  course  and  the  distances  are 
differently  given  in  the  Itineraries;  but  they  may  all 
be  readily  determined  with  the  assistance  of  inscrip- 
tions and  Roman  milestones  still  existing.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  marshes,  or  rather  in  the  level 
tract  immediately  adjoining  them,  was  the  station  of 
Trrs  Tabeknak,  distant  17  miles  from  Aricia,  at 
point  where  a branch  road  from  Antium  fell  into 
the  Appian  Way.  The  site  of  this  was  fixed  by  the 
Abbd  Chaupy  and  other  writers  at  a place  called 
Le  Castelle,  2 miles  on  the  Roman  side  of  Cistema; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  the  distances 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  would  place 
it  5 miles  further  from  Rome,  or  3 miles  beyond 
Cistema,  where  some  ruins  still  remain,  referred  by 
Chaupy  to  the  station  Ad  Sponsas  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  but  which  would  suit  equally  well  for 
those  of  Tree  Tabemae.  [Tbks  Tabkrnae.] 
Six  miles  from  this  spot,  and  just  39  miles  from 
Rome  (as  shown  by  a milestone  still  remaining 
there),  is  a place  still  called  Torre  <li  Treponti, 
marking  the  site  of  Trkportium,  the  spot  from 
whence  the  canal  of  the  Decennorium  commenced, 
and  from  which  therefore  the  19  miles  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  were  measured.  Four  miles 
further  on  considerable  remains  mark  the  site  of 
Forum  Appii,  which  in  the  Augustan  age  was  a 
busy  and  thriving  town;  but  in  the  fourth  century 
had  sunk  to  a mere  Mutatio  or  post  station.  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  from  Rome  to 
Forum  Appii  at  43  miles,  which  is  exactly  correct; 
from  thence  to  Tarracina  it  reckons  18  miles;  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  makes  the  distance  19  miles, 
and  gives  an  intermediate  station  called  Ad  Medias 
(Pnludes),  which  was  9 miles  from  Forum  Appii 
ami  10  from  Tarracina.  The  site  of  this  is  still 
marked  by  a spot  called  Torre  di  Mesa,  where  a 
striking  Roman  monument  still  remains;  but  the 
real  distance  from  Forum  Appii  is  only  8 miles, 
which  coincides  with  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  107;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  611.)  The  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  road  has  been  carefully  examined 
and  described  by  the  AbW  Chaupy  (IHeoucerte  tie 
la  Matson  <T  Horace , vol.  iii.  pp.  382 — 452);  and 
the  distances  discussed  and  corrected  by  Westphal, 
(Horn.  Kamjxigne,  pp.  67 — 70).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  AENI,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  Ad  Aenum,  was  a frontier  fort  in  Vindelieia 
on  the  river  Aenua,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  (It.  Ant.  pp.  236,  257;  Not. 
Imp.)  It  is  commonly  believed  that  its  site  is  now 
marked  by  the  village  of  PJvnxen , which  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Pontana;  but  Muchar 
( Noricum , L p.  285)  identifies  it  with  Ennsdorf 
near  Kraiburg.  [L.  S.] 

PONS  AERATHUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Ne- 
imiusus  ( Ntmes ) to  Arelate  (Arles),  at  the  distance 
of  xii.  from  Nemausus  and  viii.  from  Arelate.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  marks  xix.  from  Nemausus  to  Are- 
late in  one  distance.  The  road  must  therefore  have 
been  straight  between  these  two  places.  D'Anville 
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fixes  the  Pons  at  Bcllegarde,  where  there  is  a bridge 
over  a canal  which  comes  from  the  Rhone  at 
Ugemum  ( Beaucaire ) and  extends  to  A igues  Mortes. 
This  canal  separates  the  old  dioceses  of  Ntmes  and 
Arles,  and  probably  divided  the  territories  t*f  Ne- 
nuusus  and  Arelate.  D’Anville  conjectures  that 
the  name  Aerarius  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
toll  was  paid  at  the  bridge,  which  was  a common 
practice  in  the  Roman  period.  (Dig.  19.  tit.  2. 
s.  60.  § 8:  44  Rcdemptor  ejus  potilis  portoriutn  mb  eo 
exigebat.")  [G.  L.] 

PONS  ALUTI,  a town  in  Dacia  on  the  road  from 
Egeta  to  Apula,  near  Robesti,  below  Strassburg. 
(Tab.  Pent.) 

PONS  ARGENTEUS.  [Aroehteub.] 

PONS  AUFIDI.  [AuFiDua] 

PONS  AUGUSTI  (Tab.  Petti.),  a town  in  Daria, 
on  the  road  from  Tiviscum  to  Sarmategte  (usually 
called  Zarmixegetlmsa),  identified  by  Manncrt  with 
the  Zeugma  (Ztvy pa,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10)  of  Ptolemy, 
and  placed  near  Bonizar  at  the  passage  over  the 
river  Bistra;  by  others  near  Margg.  (Ukert,  voL  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  616.) 

PONS  AURE'OLI  (Pontirolo),  a place  on  the 
highroad  from  Mediolanum  to  Bergotnum,  where 
that  rood  crossed  the  river  Addua  (Adda)  by  a 
bridge.  It  is  mentioned  as  a station  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary,  which  places  it  20  M.  P.  from 
Mediolanum  and  13  from  Bergotnum.  (Itin.  Hier. 
p.  558.)  It  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  here  that  the  usurper  Aureolus  was  de- 
feated in  a pitched  battle  by  the  emperor  Gallienns, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Milan,  a.  d.  268.  (Viet  Caes.  33.  Epit.  33.) 
After  the  death  of  Aureolus,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  soldiers  of  Claudius,  he  was  buried  by  order 
of  that  emperor  close  to  the  bridge,  which  ever  after 
retained  the  name  of  Aureolus.  (Treb.  Poll.  Trig , 
Tyr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

PONS  CAMPA'NUS,  a bridge  on  the  Via  Appia, 
by  which  that  celebrated  rood  crossed  the  little  river 
Savo.a  short  distance  from  its  mouth.  It  was  3 miles 
distant  from  Sinuessa  (erroneously  given  as  9 in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary),  and  evidently  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  the  frontier  between  Campania  and 
Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  latter 
name.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  a.  8.),  as 
well  as  the  Itineraries  (Tab.  Pent.;  Itin.  Hier.  p. 
611);  and  Horace  tells  us  that  Maecenas  and  his 
companions  halted  for  the  night  in  a villa  adjoining 
it,  on  their  journey  from  Route  to  Rrundusium. 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  DUB  IS,  in  Gallia,  a bridge  over  the  Dubis 
(Doubs),  is  marked  in  the  Table  on  the  road  from 
Cabillonuin  (Cbdlon)  to  Vesontio  (Besangon),  and 
xiv.  front  Cabillonuin.  D'Anville  supposes  that  the 
site  may  be  a place  called  Pontotix,  where  it  is  said 
that  when  the  water  in  the  Doubs  is  low,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  bridge  are  visible  at  which  several 
roads  met.  (Ukert,  Callien , p.  501.)  [G.  L.] 

PONS  MANSUETPNA  or  PONS  SOCIO'RUM, 
a place  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road  leading  from  Sopi- 
anae  to  Jovia;  hut  no  further  particulars  are  known. 
(It.  Ant.  pp.  264,  267.)  [L.  S.] 

PONS  MPLVIUS,  or  MU'LMUS  (Ponte  Mollc), 
a bridge  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  that  road 
crossed  the  Tiber  just  about  2 miles  from  the  gate  of 
Rome  called  the  Porta  Flaminia.  It  is  probable  that 
a bridge  existed  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  and 
there  must  certainly  have  been  one  from  the  time 
when  the  Via  Flaminia  was  constructed.  The  first 
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mention  of  the  name  in  history  occurs  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  Livy  tells  os  that  the  Roman  peo- 
ple poured  out  in  a continuous  stream  as  far  as  the 
Milvian  Bridge  to  meet  the  messengers  who  brought 
the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal.  B.  c.  207. 
fLiv.  xxvii  51).  Hence,  when  Aurelius  Victor 
icckons  it  among  the  works  constructed  by  Aemilius 
Scaurut  in  his  censorship  (b.  c.  1 10),  it  is  evident 
that  this  can  refer  only  to  its  rebuilding  or  restor- 
ation. (Viet,  de  Vir.  Jllustr.  72.)  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  there  was  no  stone  bridge  before  that  time. 
At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  Mil- 
vian Bridge  was  selected  os  the  place  where  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  the 
orders  of  Cioero.  (Sail.  Cat  45  ; Cic.  in  Cat  iii. 
5.)  It  is  probable  that  under  the  Empire,  if  not 
earlier,  a suburb  extended  along  the  Via  Flaminia 
as  far  as  the  Milvian  Bridge.  Hence  we  are  told 
that  it  was  the  point  from  which  Caesar  (among  liis 
other  gigantic  schemes)  proposed  to  divert  the  course 
of  the  Tiber,  so  as  to  carry  it  further  from  the  city 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii.  S3):  and  again,  the  emperor 
Gallienus  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  extend  the 
Flaminian  portico  as  far  as  the  Milvian  Bridge. 
(Treb.  PolL  G allien.  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Nero  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  was  occupied  by  low 
taverns,  which  were  much  resorted  to  for  purposes 
of  debauchery.  (Tac.  Ann.  xifi.  47.)  Its  proximity 
to  Rome,  to  which  it  was  the  principal  approach 
from  the  N.,  rendered  the  Milvian  Bridge  a point  of 
importance  during  civil  wars.  Hence  it  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  during  those  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  87,  ii.  89,  iii. 
82):  aud  again,  in  A.  D.  193,  it  was  there  that 
Didius  Julianus  was  defeated  by  Severus  (Eutrop. 
viii.  17;  Viet.  Cats.  19).  At  a later  period,  also, 
it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  by  Constantine 
(a.  d.  312),  when  the  usurper  himself  perished  in 
the  Tiber.  (Viet.  Coes.  40  ; Eutrop.  x.  4 ; Zosiin. 
ii.  16.)  Its  military  importance  was  recognised  also 
in  the  Gothic  Ware,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Vitigea 
(hiring  the  siege  of  Rome,  in  a.  d.  537 ; and  again, 
in  547,  when  Totila  destroyed  all  tbo  other  bridges 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  he  spared  the  Mil- 
vian alone.  (Procop.  B.  G.  L 19,  iii.  24.)  The 
present  bridge  is  in  great  part  of  modern  construc- 
tion, but  the  foundations  and  principal  piers  are 
ancient.  [ E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  MOSAE,  in  northern  Gallia,  is  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  ( Hist.  iv.  66),  but  there  is  nothing  said  to 
show  wliere  this  bridge  was.  A Roman  road  ran  from 
Aduatuca  ( T ungem)  across  the  Moea  {Haas)  past 
Juliacum  ( Jutitrt ) to  Colonia  {Cologne).  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  Pons  Mosae  was  on  this 
route,  and  that  it  was  at  Maastricht.  The  termi- 
nation tricht  is  a corruption  of  the  Roman  word 
Trajectum.  [Trajectum.]  [G.  L.] 

PONS  NA*RTIAE.  TGallaecia,  p.  934,  b.l 
PONS  NE'RVIAE.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.j 
PONS  NOMENTA'NUS.  [Nomkntum.] 
PONS  SALA'RIUS  {Ponte  Salara),  a bridge  on 
the  Via  Sularia  where  that  highroad  crossed  the 
Anio  {Teoerone)  about  2}  miles  from  Rome.  From 
its  position  this  is  certainly  the  bridge  meant  by 
Livy  under  the  name  of  Pons  Anienis,  on  which  the 
single  combat  of  Manlius  Torquatua  with  the  Gaul 
in  described  as  taking  place.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  The 
name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  history,  but  we  lesun 
from  an  inscription  still  remaining  that  the  present 
bridge  was  constructed  by  Narses,  in  the  room  of  the 
more  ancient  one  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Totila 
vol.  u. 
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in  a.  d.  547,  when  he  broke  np  the  siege  of  Roma 
and  withdrew  to  Tibnr.  (Procop.  J9.  G.  iii.  24; 
Nibby,  Dintomi , vol  ii.  p.  594.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  SARAVI,  a bridge  over  the  Saravus 
(Sarre)  in  Gallia  on  the  road  from  Divodurum 
{Metz)  to  Argentormtum  {Strassburg).  The  Table 
marks  10  from  Decem-pagi  {Dieuze)  to  Tabemoe 
(Saeeme).  Though  the  distances  are  nut  quite 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  Saarburg  on  the  Sarre  must 
be  the  Pous  Saravi;  and  it  cannot  be  Saarbriick  on 
the  Soar,  for  Saarbriick  is  more  than  30  miles  north 
of  Saarbttrg,  and  quite  out  of  the  way.  This  is  an 
instance  in  which  a hasty  conclusion  has  been 
derived  solely  from  the  sameness  of  name.  [G.  L.] 
PONS  SCALDIS,  or  bridge  over  the  Schelde  in 
North  Gallia,  is  placed  both  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  I tin.  on  the  road  from  Tumacum  {Toumai) 
to  Ragacum  {Bavai).  There  is  a place  on  the 
Schelde  named  Escaut-pont  between  Valenciennes 
and  C crude  which  may  represent  the  Pons.  [G.L.] 
PONS  SERVI'LIL  [Iixyricum,  Vol.  II  p. 
36,  b.] 

PONS  TILURI,  a station  on  the  road  from  Sir- 
mium  to  Saloon,  in  the  interior  of  Dalmatia,  {/tin 
Anton. ; Tilurium,  Pent.  Tab.;  Geogr.  Raw  iv.  16.) 
It  may  be  identified  with  the  passage  of  the  river 
Cettina  or  TseUma  (Tilurus),  at  Trigl , with  the 
opposite  height  of  Gardun,  where  there  are  ves- 
tiges of  a Roman  town,  which  was  probably  the 
colony  of  Akquum  {KIkquov  k6K .,  Ptol.  ii.  16  (17). 
§ 11  ; I tin.  Anton.  ; Pent  Tab.  ; Orelli,  Inzer. 
502),  where  an  inscription  has  been  found  com- 
memorating the  restoration  of  the  bridge  under  the 
name  of  Posts  Him, — a Graecised  form  of  the 
Latin  name  of  the  town,  which  was  sometimes 
spelt  as  Equum.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p.238; 
Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PONS  UCASI,  a town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Da- 
cian border,  {/tin.  Ant  p.  567.)  (T.  H.  D.] 

PONS  ZITHA,  a station  on  the  Roman  road 
running  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtica,  and  a mu* 
nicipium.  {/tin.  Anton.  ; Geogr.  Rav.)  In  the 
Peutinger  Table  it  is  wrongly  called  Liba.  Barth 
( Wanderungen,  p.  263)  has  fixed  its  site  at  the 
promoutory  opposite  to  Meninx,  where  be  found 
remains  of  a stone  bridge  or  mole  connecting  the 
mainland  with  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi.  [E.B.J.] 
PONTEM,  AD,  a town  of  Britain,  on  the  road 
from  Londinium  to  Lindum  ( I tin.  Ant  p.  477), 
identified  by  Camden  (p.  560)  with  Paunton  on  the 
B'tfAam,  in  Lincolnshire , where  a great  many 
Roman  coins  and  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Others  take  it  to  have  been  Famdon,  near  South  - 
t cell,  in  Nottinghamshire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PONTES,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Ant. 
I tin.  on  a rood  from  Samarobriva  {Amiens)  to  Ge- 
soriacum  {Boulogne):  it  is  36  M.  P.  from  Samaro- 
briva to  Poutes,  and  39  M.  P.  from  Pontes  to  Ge- 
soriacum.  The  Table,  which  marks  a road  between 
Samarobriva  and  Gesoriacum,  does  not  place  Pontes 
on  it,  but  it  has  another  place,  named  Duroicoregum, 
supposed  to  be  Douriers  on  the  Authie.  D'Anviile 
concludes  that  Poutee  is  Punches  on  the  Authie.  at 
which  place  we  arrive  by  following  tbe  traces  of  the 
old  road  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Chaussie  de  Brunehaut  [G.  L.] 

PONTES,  a Roman  station  in  the  territory  of  the 
Atrebates,  seated  on  the  Thames,  on  the  road  from 
Calleva  {Silchester)  to  Londinium  {/tin.  Ant  p. 
478).  It  was  at  or  near  Old  Windsor.  [T.  H.  D.*| 
PONTES  TESSK'NII  {Dicrstn),  n place  in 
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Vmdellcia,  on  the  road  from  Amber  to  Parthanum. 
(It.  Ant.  p.  275  ; comp.  Muchar,  1 Xoricum,  i.  p. 
284.)  [L.  S.] 

PONTIA  or  P(yNTIAE  (Ilorrfa:  Puma),  an 
island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  situated  off  the  coast 
of  Italy,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Circeian  promontory. 
It  is  the  most  considerable  of  a group  of  three  small 
islands,  now  collectively  known  as  the  hole  di 
Ponza ; the  ancient  names  of  which  were,  Paijma- 
ria,  now  Palmaruola , the  most  westerly  of  the 
three,  l’ontia  in  the  centre,  and  Senoxia  (Zalmans') 
to  th?  NE.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  MeL  ii.  7.  § 18.) 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  like  the  Pithecnsae 
(Aenaria  and  Proclyta),  nearer  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, and  the  island  of  Pandataria  (now  called 
Vandotena),  about  midway  between  the  two  groups. 
Strabo  places  Pontia  about  250  stadia  from  the 
mainland  (v.  p.  233),  which  is  nearly  about  the 
truth,  if  reckoned  (as  he  does)  from  the  coast  near 
Caieta;  but  the  distance  from  the  Circeian  pro- 
montory does  not  exceed  16  geog.  miles  or  160  6tadia. 
We  have  no  account  of  Pontia  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  a Roman  colony  there  in  b.  c.  313, 
except  that  it  bad  been  already  inhabited  by  the 
Volscians.  (Liv.  ix.  28  ; Diodor.  xix.  101.)  The 
colonisation  of  an  island  at  this  distance  from  the 
mainland  offers  a complete  anomaly  in  the  Roman 
system  of  settlements,  of  which  we  have  no  explana- 
tion; and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
was  not,  like  most  of  the  maritime  colonies,  a “ colo- 
nia  maritima  civium,”  but  was  a Colonia  Latina. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  Its  insular  situation  preserved  it 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  hence  it  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  during  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  displayed  its  zeal  and  fidelity 
to  the  Roman  senate,  when  twelve  of  the  Latin 
colonies  had  set  a contrary  example.  (Ibid.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a well  peopled  island 
(v.  p.  233).  Under  the  Ruman  Empire  it  became, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pandataria,  a common 
place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  Among 
others,  it  was  here  that  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of 
Genn&nicus,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius. 
(Suet.  Tib.  54,  Cal  15.) 

The  island  of  Ponza  is  about  5 miles  long,  but 
very  narrow,  and  indented  by  irregular  bays,  so  that 
in  some  places  it  is  only  a few  hundred  yards  across. 
The  two  minor  islands  of  the  group,  Palmaruola  and 
Zannone,  are  at  the  present  day  uninhabited.  Varro 
notices  Paimaria  and  Pontia,  as  well  as  Pandataria, 
as  frequented  by  great  flocks  of  turtle  doves  and 
quails,  which  halted  there  on  their  annual  migra- 
tions to  and  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  (Varr.  R.  R. 
iii.  5.  § 7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PO'NTIAE  (ni»w«u  yrjcroi,  Scyl.  p.  46),  three 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  3.  § 36  ; comp.  Stadiasm.  §§  72 — 75) 
calls  these  Misynus,  Pontia,  and  Gaea.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  reefs  of  Ghdra.  (Beecbey, 
Expedition  to  the  N.  Coast  of  Africa , p.  238,  App. 
p.  x.;  Smyth.  Mediterranean,  p.  455.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

PONTI'NUS.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 

PONTUS  (nivros),  a large  country  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  which  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Kuxinua,  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Cokliis  in  the  east,  to  the  river 
Halya  in  the  west.  In  the  earlier  times  the  country 
does  not  appear  to  hare  borne  any  general  appella- 
tion, but  the  various  parts  were  designated  by  names 
derived  from  the  different  tribes  by  which  they  were 
inhabited.  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  6.  § 15)  i*  the  first 
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ancient  author  who  uses  Pontus  as  the  name  of  the 
country.  Pontus  formed  a long  and  narrow  tract  of 
coast  country  from  the  river  Plmsis  to  the  Halys, 
but  in  the  western  part  it  extended  somewhat  fur- 
ther  south  or  inland.  When  its  limits  were  finally 
fixed,  it  bordered  in  the  west  on  Paphlagonia,  where 
the  Halys  farmed  the  boundary  ; in  the  South  on 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  the  Anti- 
taurus  and  Mount  P ary  ad  res  being  the  boundaries  ; 
and  in  the  east  on  ColchiB  and  Armenia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis.  Pontus  thus 
embraced  the  modem  pashaliks  of  Trebitond  and 
Sitoas.  Although  the  country  was  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  which  also  sent  their  ramifications 
into  Pontus  itself,  the  plains  cm  the  coast,  and  espe- 
cially the  western  parts,  were  extremely  fertile 
(St rub.  xii.  p.  548),  and  produced  excellent  fruit, 
such  as  cherries,  apples,  pears,  various  kinds  of 
grain,  olives,  timber,  aconite,  &c.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  545, 
Ac.;  Tbeophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  5,  viii.  4,  Ac.,  ix. 
16,  xix.  17;  Plin.  xiv.  19.)  The  country  abounded 
in  game  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  and  among  the  animals 
bees  are  especially  mentioned,  and  honey  and  wax 
formed  important  articles  of  commerce.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  iv.  8.  §§  16,  20;  Dioscor.  it  103  ; Plin.  xxi. 
45;  Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  consisted  chiyfly  in  iron  (Xenoph.  Anab.  v. 
4.  § 1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  549;  Steph.  B.  s.  e.  XdAvfrr; 
Pliny  vii.  57)  and  salt.  The  chief  mountains  of 
Pontus  are  the  Pakyadres,  and  on  the  east  of  it 
the  Scoeihses,  two  ranges  of  Antitaurus,  which  they 
connect  with  Mount  Caucasus.  The  Paryadres  sends 
two  branches,  Lithrus  and  Ornuuus,  to  the  north, 
which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Phanaroea.  Another  mountain  which  terminates  in 
a promontory  100  stadia  to  the  west  of  Trapezus  was 
called  the  Ores  Hieren  (Anonym.  Pertpl  p.  13  ; 
Apollon.  Rind.  ii.  1015,  with  Schol.),  and  Teches 
is  a ntonnluiii  mentioned  in  the  south-east  of 
Trapezus.  The  promontories  formed  by  these  moun- 
tains, if  wc  proceed  from  west  to  east,  are:  the  He- 
racleiam,  Iasonium,  and  Zephyrium.  These  pro- 
jecting headlands  form  the  bays  of  Amisus  and 
Cotyora.  The  mountains  in  the  south  contain  the 
sources  of  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  such  as  the 
Halya,  Ly  cast  us,  Chadisius,  Iris,  Scylax,  Lycos, 
Thermodon,  Beris,  Thoaris,  Oenius,  Phigamus,  Sidc- 
nus,  Geuethes,  Melantbius,  Pharmathenus,  Hyssus, 
Ophis,  Ascurus,  Adienus,  Zagat  is,  Piytanis,  Pyxitee, 
ArchabU,  Apsarus,  Acampis,  Bathys,  Acinasis,  Isis, 
Mogrus,  and  the  Phasis.  The  only  lake  in  Pontus 
noticed  by  the  ancients  is  the  Stiphane  Palus,  in  the 
west,  north  of  the  river  Scylax. 

Pontus  was  inhabited  by  a considerable  number 
of  different  tribes,  whose  ethnological  relations  are 
either  entirely  unknown  or  extremely  obscure.  The 
most  important  among  them,  if  we  proceed  from  west 
to  east,  are:  the  Lruoosyri,  Tibarexi,  Chaly* 
bes,  Mosynokci,  Heftacometab,  Dkilae,  Bk- 

< HIKES,  By 7. EKES,  COLCHI,  MaCROHEB,  MAKES, 

Taochi,  and  Phasiaxe  Some  of  these  tribes  were 
wild  and  savage  to  the  last  degree,  especially  those 
of  the  interior;  but  on  the  coast  Greek  colonies  con- 
tinued to  be  established  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  b.  c.,  and  rose  to  great  power  and  pros- 
perity, spreading  Greek  culture  and  civilisation 
around  them. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  country,  tradition  stated 
that  it  had  been  conquered  by  Ninus,  the  founder  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  (I>iod.  ii.  2);  after  the  time  of 
i Cyrus  the  Great  it  certainly  was,  at  least  nominally, 
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under  the  dominion  of  Persia  (Herod,  iii.  94,  vii. 
77,  &c.),  and  was  governed  by  hereditary  satraps 
belonging  to  the  royal  family  of  Persia.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  the  tribes  of  Pont  us  governed  by  native 
chiefs  seem  to  have  still  enjoyed  a high  degree  of 
inde|<endence.  But  in  b.  C.  363,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  li.,  Arioharzanes  subdued  several  of  the 
Pontian  tribes,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  those  parts.  (Diod.  xv. 
90.)  He  was  succeeded  in  n.  c.  337  by  Milhri- 
dates  II.,  who  reigned  till  b.  c.  302,  and  who,  by 
skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  during  the  struggles  among  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  considerably  enlarged  his  kingdom. 
After  him  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Mithridates 
III.,  from  b.  c.  302  to  266;  Arioharzanes  III.,  from 
B.  c.  266  probably  till  240.  The  chronology  of  this 
and  the  following  kings,  Mithridates  IV.,  Phania- 
ces  L,  and  Mithridates  V.,  is  very  uncertain.  Under 
Mithridates  VI.,  from  b.  c.  120  to  63,  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  attained  the  height  of  its  extent  and 
power,  but  hia  wars  with  the  Romans  led  to  its  sub- 
jugation and  dismemberment,  Porapey,  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates,  in  B.  c.  65  annexed  the 
western  part  of  Pontus  as  far  as  Ischicopolis  and 
the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  to  Bithynia  (Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  45  ; Strab.  xii.  pp.  541,  543  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
38;  Liv.  Epit.  102),  and  gave  away  the  remain- 
ing parts  to  some  of  the  chiefs  or  princes  in  the  ad- 
joining countries.  A portion  of  the  country  between 
the  Iris  and  Halys  was  given  to  the  Galatian  Deio- 
tarns,  which  was  henceforth  called  Pontus  Galaticus 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  547 ; Dion  Cass.  xli.  63,  xlii.  45 ; 
Ptol.  v.  6.  §§  3,  9 ) The  Colchians  and  other 
tribes  In  the  south-east  of  the  Euxiue  received  a 
king  of  their  own  in  the  person  of  Aristarchus. 
(Appian,  Mithrid.  114;  Eutrop.  vi.  14.)  Pliar- 
naces  II.,  the  treacherous  son  of  Mithridates,  re- 
ceived the  Crimea  and  some  adjoining  districts  as  an 
independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Bosporus 
(Appian,  Mithrid.  110,  dec.);  and  the  central  part, 
from  the  Iris  to  Phamacia,  was  subsequently  given 
by  M.  Antoniua  to  Polemon,  the  son  of  Phamaces, 
and  was  henceforth  designated  by  the  name  of  Pon- 
tus Polemoniacus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §§  4,  10  ; Eutrop.  vii. 
9;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Cat*.  16),  which  it  retained 
afterwards,  even  when  it  had  become  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  empi.e.  The  eastern  part,  which 
had  likewise  been  ceded  to  Polemon,  was  transferred 
by  his  widow  Pytbodoria  to  king  Archelaus  of  Cap- 
padocia, who  married  her,  and  w as  thenceforth  called 
Pontus  Cappadocius.  In  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
Pytbodoris  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Polemon  II., 
who  resigned  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  Nero  (Suet,  A'er.  18;  Eutrop.  vii.  14).  Pon- 
tus was  then  made  a Roman  province,  ▲.  d.  63,  under 
the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  the  administration 
of  which  was  sometimes  combined  with  that  of  Ga- 
latia. In  the  new  arrangements  under  Constantine, 
the  province  was  again  divided  into  two  parts ; the 
south-western  one,  which  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pontus  Galaticus,  was  called  Helenopontus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor's  mother  Helena  ; and  the  east- 
ern portion,  to  which  Pontus  Cappadocius  was  added, 
retained  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  (Novell. 
xxviii.  1 ; Hierocl.  p.  702.)  Besides  these  provin- 
cial divisions,  there  also  exist  a number  of  names  of 
smaller  separate  districts,  such  us  Gazrlomitis, 
Sakamkmk,  Tiiemiscyka,  Sidkne;  and  in  the  in- 
terior PllAZEMOWlTIS,  PlMOUSENE,  DlACOPENE, 
ClULlOCOME,  1>A JfIMoNITlS,  ZeI.KTIS,  XlMENE,  Hlld 


Mkoalopoi.itj.s.  These,  ns  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant towns,  AmISUS,  Poi.EMOMUM,  CoTYOKA, 
Pharmacia,  Ckrasus,  Trapezus,  Apsarus.  Ca- 
blka,  Gaziura,  Zbla,  Coma.na  Pomtica,  Nko- 
caesareia.  Sebastia,  Thehiscyua,  Phazemon 
&C-,  are  described  in  separate  articles.  [L.  S.1 
PONTUS  EUXINUS.  [Euxinub  PontcsJ 
POPULl  or  POPOLI,  a small  place  in  the  west 
of  Pannonia,  on  the  mad  from  Jovia  to  Aquaviva, 
south  of  the  river  Drnvua.  (It.  Pieros.  p.  561  ; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Tab.  Pevtiug .)  [L.  S.] 

POPULO'NIUM  or  POPULO'NIA  (nowAdW: 
Eth.  Populoniensis:  Popukmia ),  an  ancieut  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  nearly  op(>osile 
the  island  of  Uva  (Elba),  and  about  5 miles  N.  of 
the  modem  city  of  Piombino.  It  stood  on  a lofty 
hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  detached  and  almost  in- 
sulated promontory,  the  southern  end  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  modem  town  of  Piombino.  This 
promontory  (the  UorKoanov  Hxpoy  of  Ptolemy)  is 
separated  from  the  hills  in  the  interior  by  a strip 
of  flat  marshy  ground,  about  5 miles  in  width, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  occupied  in  great 
measure  by  lagnnes  or  paduli;  so  that  its  position 
is  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  still  more  striking 
Monte  Argentaro.  The  Maritime  Itinerary  places 
it  30  miles  S.  of  the  Vada  Vulaterrana,  which  is 
just  about  the  truth  (I tin.  Marit.  p.  501).  Strabo 
says  it  was  the  only  one  of  tho  ancient  Etruscan 
cities  which  was  situated  on  the  sea-shore  (Strab. 
v.  p.  223),  and  the  remark  is  repeated  by  Pliny; 
thus  apparently  excluding  Cosa  as  well  as  Pyrgi 
aud  other  smaller  places  from  that  designation.  It 
is  probable  at  least  that  Populonium  was  the  most 
considerable  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Etruria;  but 
there  are  no  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  one  of  the 
Twelve  Cities  of  the  League,  or  as  ever  rivalling  in 
importance  the  great  cities  of  the  interior.  Virgil 
iudeed  represents  it  as  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  Aeneas  (Aen. 
x.  172),  a statement  that  seems  to  prove  his  belief 
in  its  antiquity;  but  other  accounts  represented  it 
as  a colony  of  Volaterrae,  and  therefore  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Servius  tells  us  that  it  was 
first  founded  by  the  Corsicans,  from  whom  it  waa 
afterwards  wrested  by  the  Volaterrans;  and  distinctly 
represents  it  as  of  later  date  than  the  twelve  chief 
cities  of  Etruria.  (Serv.  ad  A en.  1.  c.)  It  pro- 
bably derived  its  chief  prosperity  from  its  connection 
with  tlie  neighbouring  island  of  Uva,  the  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  being  all  conveyed  to  Populonium 
to  be  smelted,  and  thence  exported  to  other  regions. 
(Strab.  /.  c. ; Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  95;  V'arr.  ap 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  1 74-)  Hence,  in  b.  c.  205,  when 
Scipio  was  fitting  out  his  fleet  fur  Africa,  and  the 
Etruscan  cities  came  forward  with  their  voluntary 
contributions,  the  Popuionians  undertook  to  supply 
him  with  iron.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  This  is  the  first 
; occasion  on  which  the  name  is  mentioned  in  history; 

{ a few  years  later  (b.  c.  202)  we  are  told  that  the 
] consul  Claudius  Nero,  on  his  voyage  to  Sardinia, 
took  refuge  with  his  fleet  in  the  port  of  Popukmium 
from  the  violence  of  a storm.  (Id.  xxx.  39).  No 
further  mention  of  it  occurs  iu  history;  but  we  learn 
from  Strabo  that  it  sustained  a siege  from  the  forces 
of  Sulla  at  the  same  lime  with  Volaterrae,  and  it 
appears  to  have  never  recovered  the  blow  it  then 
received;  for  in  the  time  of  that  geographer  the  city 
itself  was  almost  desolate,  only  the  temples  and  a 
few  houses  remaining.  The  port,  however,  was  still 
Dtl  I 
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frequented,  and  a town  had  grown  up  around  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Its  name 
is  still  mentioned  as  an  existing  town  by  all  the 
other  geographers,  and  Ptolemy  especially  notices 
the  city  as  well  as  promontory  of  Populuninm  (Mel. 
it.  4.  § 9 j Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4);  but 
this  is  the  last  evidence  of  its  existence;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  Western  Empire  it  had  fallen  into 
complete  decay.  It  is  described  by  Rntiliua  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  ecu  lory  as  entirely  desolate, 
nothing  remaining  but  fragments  of  its  massive 
walls  and  the  fallen  ruins  of  other  edifices.  Gregory 
the  Great  also  describes  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixtli  century  as  in  a state  of  complete  decay,  though 
retaining  an  episcopal  see  ; but  at  a later  period  of 
the  middle  ages  a feudal  castle  was  erected  on  the 
site,  which,  with  the  few  adjacent  bouses,  still  bear* 
tbe  name  of  Popuionia,  and  is  a conspicuous  object 
from  a di.'tance.  (RutiL  Itin.  i.  401—414;  Gregor. 
Ep.  ftp.  Clover.  ItaL  p.  514.) 

The  only  Etruscan  remains  now  existing  at 
Populunium  (with  the  exception  of  a few  tombs  of 
no  mterest)  are  th<»e  of  the  ancient  walls,  which 
may  be  traced  in  fragments  all  round  the  brow  of 
the  hill  throughout  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city. 
This  did  not  exceed  a mile  and  a half  iu  circum- 
ference; it  was  of  an  irregular  form,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ground.  Tbe  walls  are  con- 
structed of  rude  masses  of  stone,  arranged,  like  those 
of  Yolterra,  in  horizontal  layers,  but  with  little 
regularity ; they  are  not,  however,  nearly  so  gigantic 
in  character  as  those  of  Volte rra,  Pistole,  or  Cor- 
tona. Within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  are  to  be  seen 
some  vaulted  chambers,  six  in  a row  (which  have 
been  erroneously  called  an  amphitheatre)  a mosaic 
pavement,  and  some  reservoirs  of  water,  all  unques- 
tionably of  Roman  date.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
p.  236—238.) 

On  the  highest  point  of  tbe  hill,  in  tbe  days  of 
Butilius,  stood  a lonely  watch-tower,  serving  at  the 
same  time  as  a beacon  for  ships.  (Rutil.  Jtm.  i. 
407.)  It  was  from  this  point  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  view  comprised  not  only  Corsica  (which 
is  visible  from  many  points  of  the  mainland),  but 
Sardinia  also.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  But  this  last  as- 
sertion, though  it  has  been  repeated  by  many 
writers,  is  certainly  erroneous,  as,  even  if  the  dis- 
tance were  not  too  great,  the  nearer  mountains  of 
Elba  would  effectually  conceal  those  of  Sardinia 
from  tbe  view.  (Dennbv,  voL  ii.  p.  239.) 

We  learn  from  the  'I  .dm la  that  there  were  hot 
springs  in  the  territory  ot  Populooium,  which  had 
given  rise  to  a bathing-place  called  the  Aquae 
PorULONLAK  {Tab.  Pent).  These  were  evidently 
the  same  now  known  a s Is.  Caldane,  at  the  foot  of 
Cnmpiglia . about  6 mile*  from  Populonium,  which 
have  been  identified  by  some  writers  with  the  “ aquae 
ca.idae  ad  Vetulunios'’  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ii.  10. 
».  106);  but  there  is  no  authority  for  placing  Veto- 
lnnia  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p. 
225.)  [VrruLoiuA.] 

Populonium  waa  tbe  only  city  of  Etruria  which 
had  a silver  coinage  of  its  own,  of  a very  peculiar 
style,  tlie  reverhe  being  generally  quit*  plain,  with- 
out type  or  legend,  and  not  incuse  or  indented,  as  on 
the  earliest  Greek  coins.  Tbe  ordinary  type  u a 
Gorgon's  head  or  mask,  similar  to  that  on  many 
Etruscan  monuments.  Tlie  copper  coins  give  tlie 
Etruscan  name  of  the  city  “ Pupluna  ” at  full — 
mTIATNA.  It  is  not  improbable  (as  suggested  by 
Mil  linger)  that  the  Populotiians  derived  the  art  of 


coinage  from  the  Pbocaeana  of  Corsica;  but  there  is 
certainly  no  ground  for  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
Pbocaean  colony  at  Populonium  itaelf.  (Millingen, 
Sumism.  de  lAnc.  Italic,  p.  163;  Kckbel,  A’am. 
Vet.  Anted,  pp.  10—18.)  [£.  fl.  B.] 


COIN  OF  POPULONIUM. 

PORCIFERA  ( Polcerera ),  a river  of  Liguria, 
flowing  into  the  sea  about  2 miles  W.  of  Genua. 
The  name  is  written  Porrifer*  by  Pliny  (iii  5.  a.  7), 
the  only  one  of  the  geographers  who  mentions  it; 
but  in  a curious  inscription  found  near  Genoa,  it  ia 
variously  written  poroobera  and  pkocobera. 
[Genua.}  [IS.  H.  B.] 

POKDOSF.LE'NE  (II op&xreA^ : Eth.  Uopba- 
cr«AT>rinjj),  the  chief  of  the  Hecatonnesi,  a group  of 
small  islands  lying  between  Lesbos  and  tbe  coast  of 
Asia.  It  contained  a town  of  the  same  name  (Scy- 
lax,  p.  36,  Hudson;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  618;  Steph.  B. 
1. r.).  Strabo  says  (L  c.)  tliat  some,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dirty  allusion  presented  by  this  name, 
called  it  Porceeleiie  (nopocreA^nj),  which  is  ths 
fonn  employed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2 § 5),  Pliny  (v. 
31.  s.  38),  and  Aelisn  {N.  An.  ii.  6).  At  a still 
later  time  the  name  was  changed  into  Proselene, 
under  which  form  the  town  appears  as  a bishops 
see.  (Hierocl.  p.  686;  Condi  Chaleed.  p.  530.) 


COIN  OF  FOMXlRKLKNK. 

PORINAS.  [Phexecs.] 

POROSELE'NE.  [Pordorelenp..] 

POKPHY'REON  (nop^upiwr;  Etk.  UofHpvp*- 
uvi ot,  nofjfM/ptwriTrjt),  a city  of  Phoenicia,  men- 
tioned by  Scylax  (p.  42,  Hudson)  between  Berytua 
and  Sidon,  and  marked  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(where  it  is  written  Parphirion,  p.  683,  Weaseiing) 
as  8 Roman  miles  N.  of  Rerytus.  Procopius  calls 
it  a village  upon  the  coast.  {Hit t Arc.  c.  30,  p. 
164,  Bonn.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  68  X 
from  whose  narrative  we  learn  that  it  was  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Platanus.  [Platan us.)  Hence 
it  seems  to  be  correctly  placed  at  tbe  Khan  K'rly 
Ftmos,  where  Pooocke  relates  (vol  ii.  p.  433)  that 
he  saw  some  broken  pillars,  a Corinthian  capital, 
and  ruins  on  each  side  of  a mountain  torrent.  In 
the  aide  of  tbe  mountain,  at  the  back  of  the  Khan, 
there  are  extensive  excavated  tombs,  evidently  once 
belonging  to  an  ancient  city.  The  Crusaders  re- 
garded Haifa  as  tbe  ancient  Porphyreon ; but 
there  is  no  authority  tliat  a city  of  this  name  ever 
stood  iu  the  bay  of  'Akka.  Justinian  built  a church 
of  the  Virgin  at  Porphyreon  (Procop.  de  Aedif. 
v.  9,  p.  328);  and  it  was  a place  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  be  made  a bishopric  under  the  metre*, 
politnn  of  Tyre.  (Robinson,  Biblical  Researches, 
vol.  iii.  p.  432.) 

, l’O'RPHYRIS.  [Nisvrub.] 
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PORPHYRITES  MONS. 
PORPHYR1TKS  MONS  (n«p*iyfa|f  tpos,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 27),  a long  but  not  very  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  ran  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  nearly  from  lat,  26°  to  27°  N.  To- 
wards the  sea  its  sides  were  abrupt,  although  occa- 
sionally scooped  into  serviceable  harbours,  e,  g.  the 
Portua  Albas  and  Philoteraa.  On  the  land  aide  it 
sloped  more  gradually,  breaking,  however,  the  eastern 
de*«rt  with  numerous  bluffs  and  ridges,  and  sending 
forth  its  spurs  as  far  as  Tentyra  and  Antaeopolia  S. 
and  N.  respectively.  [W.  B.  1*1 

PO'RSULAE,  another  name  fur  Maxim  in  iano- 
polis  [Maximiriaropoub.] 

PORTA  AUGUSTA  (M/na  A byoixrra,  PtoL  ii. 
6.  § 50),  a town  of  the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis;  perhaps  Torquemada.  [T.  H D.] 
PORTHMUS  (nJpfyior),  a harbour  in  Euboea, 
belonging  to  Eretria,  described  by  Demosthenes  as 
opposite  to  Attica,  is  the  mudem  Porto  Bufalo , 
immediately  opposite  to  Rhamnus,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Euboean  channel,  where  the  breadth  is 
only  two  miles.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  after 
expelling  the  Eretrians ; but  its  advantageous 
position  close  to  the  coast  of  Attica  gave  it  im- 
portance for  many  centuries  afterwards.  (Dem.  PhiL 

iii.  pp.  1 19, 125,  iv.  p.  133,  de  Cor.  p.  248  ; Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.  21 ; Hierocl.  p.  645;  Harpocrat.  Phot.  Said.  t.v. 
Tl6p6fjMs;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  435.) 

POBTUS  ABUCINl,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
of  the  Gallic  provinces  as  a place  in  “ Provincia 
Maxima  Sequanorum."  It  appears  to  be  Port-tor 
Saone.  The  district  about  Port  was  once  called 
Pagus  Portisioruro,  whence  the  modem  name  Le 
Portois.  [G.  L.] 

POBTUS  ACHAF.ORUM,  a harbour  in  European 
Sarmatia,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  upon  the 
strip  of  land  called  the  Dromoe  Achilleoe.  (Plin. 

iv.  12.  a.  26.)  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  20,  a.] 

POBTUS  AEMINES,  on  the  south  coast  of 

Gallia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  It  ia 
supposed  to  be  near  the  small  island  EmbUs. 
(Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  428  ) [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  AEPATIACI,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii  as  being  in  Bclgica  Secunda  t 
“ Tribunus  militum  Nerviorum  portu  Aepatiaci." 
It  is  uncertain  what  place  is  meant.  D’Anville 
{Notice,  tfc.)  has  an  article  on  it.  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  AGASUS.  [Garoarus.] 

PORTUS  ALBURKUS.  [Alburrus  Mors.] 
PORTUS  ARGOUS.  [Ilya.] 

PORTUS  ARTABRORUM.  [Artabrorum 
Portus.] 

PORTUS  AUGUSTL  [Ostia.] 

PORTUS  COSANUS.  [Coba.] 

PORTUS  DELPHINI  (Plin.  iii.  5.  e.  7 ; Del- 
pbinis,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  293),  a small  port  on  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  still  called  Porto  Fmo , situated  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  a great  mountain  promontory,  which 
projects  into  the  sea  between  Genoa  and  Scstri, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  this  part  of  the  Ligurian  coast.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PORTUS  ERICIS.  [Lura.] 

PORTUS  GARNAE.  [Garoarus.] 

PORTUS  HANNIBA'LIS,  a town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  not  far  from  Lacobriga  (Mela, iii.  1 ; laid. 
Or.  xv.  9 ),  near  A Ibor , where  there  are  traces  of  Punic 
rains.  (Florez,  Etp.  S.  xiv.  p.  21 1.)  [T.H.  D.] 
PORTUS  HERCULIS.  [Coba.] 

PORTUS  HERCULIS  LI  BURNT  [Pmak.] 
PORTUS  HERCULIS  MONOECI.  [Moro*- 
as] 
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PORTUS  ITTUS.  [Inus.] 

PORTUS  JULIUS.  [Lucrirub  Lacks.] 
PORTUS  LUNAE.  [Lura.] 

PORTUS  MAGNUS.  [Maorub  Portus.] 
PORTUS  MAURITIL  [Liguria,  p.  187.J 
PORTUS  OLIVULA.  [Nicaea.] 

PORTUS  PISANUS.  [Pisar.] 

PORTUS  POMPONIANIS,  of  the  Maritime  Itin., 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  bays  formed  by  the  Pom  po- 
rt iana  Peninsula,  and  either  that  on  the  east  side  or 
that  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Gient. 
The  name  Pomprmianis  Portus  seems  to  confirm 
D’Anville’s  opinion  about  Pomponiana  [Pompo- 
kiara].  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  SYMBOLON.  [Symbolok  Portus.] 
PORTUS  TELAMONIS.  [Telamo.] 

PORTUS  TRAJANI.  [Ootia.] 

PORTUS  VENERIS  ( Port  Vendre ),  on  the 
south  coast  of  France  near  the  borders  of  Spain. 
The  passage  abont  Portus  Veneris  in  Mela  (ii.  5) 
is  thus  (ed.  Ia.  Voesius):  “Turn  inter  Pyrenaci 
promuntoria  Portus  Veneris  insignia  fano.”  The 
words  “ insignia  fano”  are  a correction  of  Voesius 
without  any  authority,  which  he  has  substituted  for 
the  words  of  the  beet  MS.,  “ in  sinu  salso.”  Port 
Vendre  is  in  France,  near  Colliottre,  a few  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tech. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 2)  fixes  the  boundary  of  Nar- 
bonensis  at  the  promontory  on  which  stood  the 
Aphrodisium  or  temple  of  Venus.  Pliny  (iii.  3) 
in  his  description  of  Hispania  Citerior,  after  men- 
tioning Emporiae  (Ampurias),  says  : 11  Flumen 
Tichia.  Ab  eo  Pyrenaea  Venus  in  latere  promontorii 
altero  xl.  M.”  This  river  Tichia  ia  the  river  which 
is  near  the  site  of  Emporiae  (J  mptmVw)  in  S}«in. 
D’Anville  concludes  that  the  promontorium  of  Pliny 
ia  the  Promontorium  Pyrenaeotn  of  the  Table,  the 
modern  Cap  Creux,  which  projects  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. Thia  would  be  a fit  place  for  the  temple, 
for  it  was  an  ancient  practice  to  build  temples  on 
bold  headlands.  But  Pliny  says  “on  the  other,” 
that  is  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  promontorium  ; 
and  the  distance  of  xl.  M.  P.  from  the  river  of 
Ampvruu  brings  us  to  the  position  of  Port  Vendre. 
Accordingly  D’Anville  concludes  that  the  temple  of 
Venus  was  near  the  port  of  Venus ; and  this  would 
seem  likely  enough.  This  temple  is  apparently 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  (a.  r.  ’A^poSioidj) ; and 
certainly  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  1 78),  who  makes  the  coast 
of  the  Narbonensia  extend  from  the  Var  to  the 
temple  of  the  Pyrenaean  Venus,  the  boundary  between 
Narbonensia  and  Iberia ; but  others,  he  adds,  make 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  the  boundary  of  Iberia  and 
Celtica.  The  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  in  a pass  of 
the  Pyrenees  not  far  from  the  coast  In  this 
passage  Strabo  simply  says  that  the  temple  of  the 
Pyrenaean  Venus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
Gallia  and  Hispania  by  some  geographers,  but  this 
passage  dues  not  tell  us  where  the  temple  is ; and 
the  distances  which  he  gives  in  the  same  place 
(iv.  p.  178)  will  not  settle  the  question.  But  in 
another  passage  (iv.  p.  181)  he  makes  the  Galaticua 
Sinus  extend  from  a point  100  stadia  from  Massilia 
“ to  the  Aphrodisium,  the  promontory  of  Pyrene." 
It  is  plain  that  his  promontory  of  Pyrene  is  Cap 
Creux , for  thia  is  a marked  natural  limit  of  the 
Gallic  bay  on  the  west ; and  he  also  places  the 
temple  there.  Cap  Creux  is  a natural  boundary 
between  Gallia  and  Hispania,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  the  ancient  coast  boundary.  We  know 
that  Cen  aria,  which  is  south  of  Portus  Veneris  and 
V U 3 
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north  of  Cap  Crewe,  ia  in  Gallia  [Ceiivaria].  It 
appear*  then  that  there  is  no  authority  fur  placing 
this  temple  of  Venas  at  Tortus  Veneris  except  the 
| manage  of  Pliny,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion,  if 
the  distance  xl.  ia  right.  The  passage  of  Mela 
has  been  cormpted  by  Voasiua.  It  is  even  doubtful 
if  **  inter  Pyrenaai  promuntora”  is  the  true  reading. 
Some  editions  have  “ in  l’yrenaei  promuntorio,"  but 
if  that  reading  is  right,  the  promuntorium  of  Mela 
is  not  Cap  Creux.  [G.  I..] 

POSKIDO  NIUM,  or  POSI'DIUM  (TIoaMmor, 
Time.  iv.  129 ; Poaidium,  Liv.  xlir.  11),  the  SW.  cape 
of  Pallene,  probably  so  called  frutn  a temple  to  Posei- 
don, which  still  retains  its  name  vulgarly  pronounced 
PotidhL  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.) 
Muller  (Grog.  Grace.  Min.  vol.  i.  p,  52)  identifies  it 
with  the  TitKAxnKts  of  Scylax  (p.  26;  oomp. 
0* fxipAw,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Gpap€os:  Eth.  &pap- 
fovtrios,  Sieplu  B.;  Lycophr.  1405),  which  Leake 
and  Kiepert  place  near  the  Canaatraeum  Prom.;  but 
as  Scylax  interposes  Scioue  between  them,  Thrani- 
beis  correspond*  better  with  PosidkL  [K.  11.  J.] 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSE TDI I'M  (n«r.!8.er),  the 
name  of  several  promontories  sacred  to  Poseidon. 

1.  In  Europe.  i.  A promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  opposite  to  the  little  island  of  Leucosia, 
from  which  it  is  still  called  PmUa  della  Licoea. 
[Lbvcosia/) 

2 The  SW.  cape  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  also 
called  PoaeUlonium.  [Pobeidonium.] 

3.  A promontory  in  Chaonia  in  Epeirua,  between 
Onchesmua  and  Buthrotum,  opposite  the  NE.  of 
i'orcyra.  (Strah.  viL  p.  324;  PtoL  iii.  14.  § 4; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vul.  i.  p.  92.) 

4.  A promontory  in  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Phthiotis,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying  between  the 
5L*liac  and  Pagasaean  gulls,  is  the  promontory 
closing  the  Paga&aean  gulf  on  the  & It  is  called 
Zehuium  by  Livy,  now  C.  Stavroe  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
330,  Fr.  32;  Plol.  iii.  13.  §17;  Liv.  xxxL  46; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ir.  p.  351). 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSEI'DIUM  (Cloori&or).  II. 
In  Asia.  1.  The  easternmost  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Samoa.  (Strab.  xiv.  p,  637.) 

2.  A promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Chios  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  644;  PtoL  v.  2.  § 30),  now 
ca  lied  Cape  Helene. 

3.  A promontory  of  Bithynia.  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  Cine  or  Mrrleia,  forming  the 
termination  of  Mount  Arganthonius,  is  now  called 
Cape  Bozburun,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  (PtoL  v.  1. 

§ 4;  Martian,  p.  70;  Scylax,  p.  35,  where  it  is 
colled  simply  hjcperrhpiov  tov  Kio^ov  k<SAvow.) 

4.  A promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  7 stadia 
ti»  the  w.-st  of  the  town  of  Mandane,  is  now  called 
C.  Kizliman,  (SUuiuitm.  Mar.  Magn.  § 175.) 

5.  A promontory  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Caria, 

south  of  Miletus,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  be- 
longed. It  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
l.ision  hay,  and  alao  contained  a small  town  of  Lire 
imuhj  name.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 ; Strab.  xiv.  pp.  632, 
651,  655;  Plin.  v.  31;  Pomp.  Mela,  L 17;  Stadi- 
asm.  Mar.  Magn.  §§273,275,276.)  Its  modem 
n:ime  is  C.  Baba  or  del  A rbora.  [L.  8.J 

6.  A promontory  in  Arabia,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance  of  tbe  gulf  of  Heroopolis,  where  was  a 
grove  of  palm-trees,  and  an  altar  to  Poseidon,  which 
was  erected  by  Aristun,  whom  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf.  This  pro- 
montory is  now  called  Has  Mohammed.  (Arte mid. 
op.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  776;  Drad.  iii.  42.)  Strabo,  or  7 
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his  copyist,  erroneously  say*  that  it  llca  within  tbe 
Aelanitic  recess.  (See  the  notea  of  Greek  urd  and 
Kramer.) 

7.  A promontory  in  Arabia,  E.  of  the  Straits  of 
the  Red  Sea  {Bab-el- Mandeb,  PtoL  vi.  7.  § 8 ), 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  No.  €,  as  some 
modern  writers  have  done. 

8.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  district 
Cassiotts,  lying  S.  of  Mt.  Camus.  There  are  still 
remains  of  this  town  at  Po*$eda.  (Strab.  xvi  pp. 
751.  753  ; Ptol.  r.  15.  § 3 ; Plin.  v.  20.  s.  18.) 

P0SID0N1A,P0SID0NIATES  SINUS.  [Pak- 

8TCM.1 

POSTU'MIA  or  POSTUMIA'NA  CASTRA,  a 
fortress  in  Hispania  Baetica,  seated  on  a hill  near 
the  river  Salsmn  (Hirt.  B.  Hup.  8);  probably  the 
modem  Salado,  between  O suit  a and  Antequem. 
(Mariana,  iii  2;  Flores,  Esp.  S.  x.  p.  150,  xiu  p. 
14.)  [T.H.D.] 

POT  AMI  (riora^iof).  a fort  on  the  north-eastern 
]<art  of  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a harbour  for 
small  craft.  According  to  Arrian  ( PeripL  P.  E 
p.  15)  it  was  150  stadia  to  the  NE.  of  Ste- 
phans, but  according  to  others  only  120.  (Mar- 
tian, p.  72;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  7,  who  place* 
it  100  stadia  to  the  SW.  of  Cape  Syriaa.)  f ils.] 

POTA'MIA  (Florofiia),  a district  in  the  SW. 
of  Paphlagonia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  562), 
but  without  defining  its  extent  or  limit*.  [L.  S.J 
POTAMUS,  or  POT  AMI.  [Attica,  p331,  b.] 
PO'TANA  (ndroyo,  Agatbarch.  de  Mar.  Erythr 
§ 104,  ed  Paris,  1855),  a place  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tharebides,  which  Alexander  the  Great  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Diodorus  calls  it  ndraeoi  (iii. 
46).  It  has  been  suspected,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
name  in  both  of  these  authors  is  an  error  for  Pat  tala 
(the  present  Tatta),  which  is  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  by  Arrian  (.4 nab.  v.  4,  vi.  17,  Indie,  c.  2) 
and  by  Pliny  (ii.  75).  On  tbe  other  hand,  the 
name  may  readily  be  conceived  as  a Graecism  for 
Eaton,  a common  Indian  word  for  a town  or 
city.  [V.] 

POTE'NTIA.  l.(Ilmrria:  Etk.  Potentinaa : .9<a 
Maria  a Potenza ),  a town  of  Piceuum,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  still  called  the  Potenza,  and 
18  miles  S.  of  Ancona.  We  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  there  was  an  ancient  town 
on  the  spot  previous  to  tbe  Roman  conquest  of 
Picennm  ; but  in  B.  c.  184  a Roman  colony  was 
settled  there,  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  Pisau- 
ruin  in  Umbria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44;  Veil.  Pat.  L 15. 
The  older  editions  of  Livy  havo  Pol  lent  ia,  but  there 
seema  no  doubt  that  tbe  true  reading  is  Potentia.) 
It  was,  as  well  as  the  latter,  a “ columa  civium," 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  risen  to  a posi- 
tion of  intportar.ee;  and  with  the  exception  of  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero  of  an  earthquake 
that  occurred  in  ita  territory  (Cic.  de  Harusp. 
Itesp.  28),  no  mention  of  ita  name  is  found  in  his- 
tory. It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  all  the  geogra- 
phers as  one  of  the  towns  of  Picennm,  and  at  a later 
period  ita  name  ia  still  found  in  the  Itineraries. 
(Strab.  v.  p 241  ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6 ; Plin.  iii.  13. 
s.  18  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  §21;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  101,  313  ; 
Tab.  Pent.)  From  the  Liber  Colnniarum  we  learn 
t lust  it  had  received  a fresh  body  of  colonists,  though 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  ( Lib . Colon,  pp 
226,  257);  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
retained  the  rank  of  a colony  nnder  the  Roman  K»n- 
1 pi  re.  (Zumpt,  de  Col  p.  336).  It  became  an 
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episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity;  and 
the  time  of  its  decay  or  destruction  seems  to  be  un- 
known  ; but  the  site  is  now  wholly  deserted.  Con* 
aidcrable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  were  still  risi- 
ble in  the  time  of  Holstenius  in  the  plain  on  the 
right  bank  cf  the  Potema,  near  its  mouth ; and  the 
name  is  still  retained  by  an  ancient  church  and 
abbey  called  Sta  Maria  a Potema,  about  a mile 
from  the  Porto  di  Jiecanati.  (llob ten.  Not  ad 
Ckwer.  p.  134.) 

2.  (Ilorem'a,  Ptol.:  Eth,  Potentinus:  Potema'), 
a city  of  the  interior  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Casuentus  or  Basicnto,  not  far  from 
it*  source,  and  above  60  miles  from  the  gulf  of 
Tarentom.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  in  history,  and 
though  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the  municipal  towns  of 
Luc&nia,  we  have  no  indication  of  its  superior  im- 
portance. But  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  dis- 
covered there,  it  is  evident  that  it  was,  under  the 
Homan  empire,  a flourishing  municipal  town,  and 
must  at  that  period  have  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Lucania,  the  towns  of  that  province 
haring  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  great  decay. 
The  Itineraries  give  us  two  lines  of  road  passing 
through  Potentia,  the  one  from  Vennaia  southwards 
towards  Gromentum  and  Nerulum,  the  other  from 
Salem um  and  the  valley  of  the  Silaras,  which  appears 
to  hare  been  continued  in  the  direction  of  Tarentum. 
(Plin.  iiL  11.  a 15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 7G;  Lib.  Col. 
p.  209;  l tin.  Ant.  p.  104;  Tab.  Pent ; Mommsen 
I.  R.  S.  pp.  23,  24.)  The  modern  city  of  Potema 
is  the  capital  of  the  Basilicata , a province  which 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Lucania: 
it  does  not  occupy  precisely  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  the  remains  cf  which  are  visible  at  a place 
called  La  Afurata,  in  the  valley  below  the  modern 
city.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

POTHEREUS,  a river  of  Crete  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  (i.  4),  is  identified  by  some  with  the  Ca- 
tanrhactea  of  Ptolemy.  [Catarriiactes.] 
P0T1DAEA.  [Caksandkkia.] 

POTIDA'NIA  (rioT iHavla:  Eth  n<m&u'ufnjf),a 
town  in  Aetolia  Epictetus,  on  the  holders  of  Locris, 
and  one  day's  march  from  Oenedn.  (Thuc.  iii.  96; . 
Liv.  xxriii.  1 ; Stcph.  B.  #.  e.) 

POTNIAE  (Tlbrstat:  Eth.  Uorntiis,  fern.  Ilor-  j 
vtdt),  a village  of  Boeotia,  on  the  rood  from  Thebes 
to  Plataea,  distant  10  stadia  from  the  former  city,  i 
It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  con- 
tained a grove  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pine). Potniae  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
residence  of  Glaocus,  who  was  tom  to  pieces  by  bis 
infuriated  mares.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 5 1 ; Pans.  ix. 
8-  §§  J»  3;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.\  Plin.  xxv.  8.  a.  53; 
Virg.  Georg,  iii.  268 ; Ov.  Ibis,  557  ; Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Glaucub.)  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
412)  some  authorities  regarded  Potniae  as  the  Hy- 
pothebae  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  505).  Gell  places  Potniae 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  village  of  Taki. 
(Gell,  Itinerary , p,  110;  comp.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.) 

PRAASPA.  [Phraata.] 

PRA'CTIUS  (riptUnos),  a small  river  in  the 
north  of  Troas,  flowing  from  Mount  Ida,  and  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Hellespont  a little  below 
Percote.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  835;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  590; 
Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  § 6.)  Some  identify  it  with 
the  modem  Borgas.  and  others  with  the  M t iskakoi- 
Ssl  [L.  S.] 
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II  pair  tort,  Dion  Caw.  : Eth.  TIpaiyt<rr7yos,  or 
npaiveerr-riris,  Praenestinus:  Palestrina),  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  in  early  times  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  important,  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Latium.  It  was  situated  on  a projecting 
point  or  spur  of  the  Apennines,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Alban  Hills,  and  nearly  due  E.  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  was  distant  23  miles. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  238;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  302 ; Westphal, 
Romische  Kampagne,  p.  106.)  Various  mythical 
tales  were  current  in  ancient  times  as  to  its  founder 
and  origin.  Of  these,  that  adopted  by  Virgil  as- 
cribed its  foundation  to  Caeculus,  a reputed  son  of 
Vulcan  (Virg.  Aen.  viL  678);  and  this,  we  learn 
from  Solinus,  was  the  tradition  preserved  by  the 
Prmenestinea  themselves  (Solin.  2.  § 9).  Another 
tradition,  obviously  of  Greek  origin,  derived  its 
name  and  foundation  from  Praene&tus,  a son  of 
Latinus,  the  offspring  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  ; Solin.  l.c.).  Strabo  also  calls  it  a Greek 
city,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  previously  called 
IloAooTf^xu'of  (Strab.  v.  p.  238).  Another  form 
of  the  same  name  name  is  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9), 
who  tells  ns  its  original  name  was  Stephano.  And 
finally,  as  if  to  complete  the  series  of  contradictions, 
its  name  is  found  in  the  lists  of  the  reputed  colonies  of 
Alba,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Latinos 
Silvias  (Viet.  Orig . Gent.  Rom,  17;  Diod.  vii.  op. 
Euscb.  Arm.  p.  185).  But  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  earlier  traditions  were  those  which  assigned 
it  a more  ancient  and  independent  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  its  name  in  history  is  in  the  list  of 
the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  as  given  by  Diony- 
sius, and  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  its  having  formed 
an  important  member  of  that  confederacy.  (Diouys. 
v.  61.)  But  as  early  as  u.  c.  499,  according  to 
Livy,  it  quitted  the  cause  of  the  confederates  and 
joined  the  Romans,  an  event  which  that  historian 
places  just  before  the  battle  of  Regillus.  (Liv.  ii. 
.19.)  Whether  its  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
I -a  tins  was  permanent  or  not,  we  have  no  inform- 
ation; but  on  the  next  occasion  when  the  name  of 
Praeneste  occurs,  it  was  still  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  suffered  in  consequence  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Aeqnians  and  Volacians,  is.  c.  462  (Liv.  iii.  8). 
l he  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  seems,  however, 
to  have  introduced  a change  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  cities.  Shortly  after  that  ©vent  (a.  c.  383)  the 
Praenestines  are  mentioned  as  making  hostile  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  the  Gabions  and 
Labicans:  the  Romans  at  first  treated  this  breach  of 
faith  with  neglect,  apparently  from  unwillingness  to 
provoke  so  powerful  an  enemy;  but  the  next  year, 
the  Praenestines  having  sent  an  army  to  the  support 
of  the  revolted  colonists  of  Velitrse,  war  was  for- 
mally declared  against  them.  The  Praenestineti  now 
joined  their  former  enemies  the  Volscians,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  took  by  storm  the  Roman 
colony  of  Satricum.  (Liv.  vi.  21,  22.)  The  next 
year  the  Volscians  were  defeated  in  a great  battle 
by  Camillas,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Prae- 
nestines as  taking  part  in  it.  The  following  season, 
however  (b.  c.  380),  they  levied  a large  army,  and 
taking  advantage  of  tbe  domestic  dissensions  at 
Rome,  which  impeded  the  levying  of  troops,  they 
advanced  to  tbe  very  gates  of  the  city.  From  thence 
they  withdrew  to  the  banka  of  the  Allia,  where  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  T.  Quintius  Cincir.- 
natus,  who  had  been  named  in  ail  haste  dictator. 
So  complete  was  their  rout  that  they  not  only  fled 
in  confusion  to  tbe  very  gates  of  Praencste,  but 
V V 4 
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Cincinnatus,  following  up  bis  advantage,  reduced 
eight  towns  which  were  subject  to  Praeneste  by 
force  of  arms,  and  compelled  the  city  itself  to  sub- 
mission (Liv.  vi.  26 — 29).  There  can  be  little 

doubt  that  the  statement  of  Livy  which  represents 
this  as  an  unqualified  surrender  (deditio)  is  one  of 
the  exaggerations  so  common  in  the  early  Roman 
history,  but  the  inscription  noticed  by  him,  which 
was  placed  by  Cincinnatus  under  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  Imperator,  certainly  seems  to  have  claimed 
the  capture  of  Praenfete  itself  as  well  as  its  de- 
pendent towns.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Trientem.  p.  363.) 

Yet  the  very  next  year  the  Praeneatines  were 
again  in  arms,  and  stimulated  the  other  Latin  cities 
against  Rome.  (Liv.  vi.  30.)  With  this  exception 
we  hear  no  more  of  them  for  some  time;  but  a 
notice  which  occurs  in  Diodorus  that  they  concluded 
a truce  with  Rome  in  b.c.  351,  shows  that  they 
were  still  acting  an  independent  part,  and  kept  aloof 
from  the  other  Latins.  (Diod.  xvi.  45.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  tliat  they  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
great  Latin  War  of  ».  c.  340.  In  the  second  year 
of  that  war  they  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Pedani,  and,  though  defeated  by  the  consul  Aemilius, 
they  continued  the  contest  the  next  year  together 
with  the  Tiburtines;  and  it  was  the  final  defeat  of 
their  combined  forces  by  Camillas  at  Pedum  (u.  c. 
338)  that  eventually  terminated  the  struggle.  (Liv. 
viii.  12 — 14.)  In  the  peace  which  ensued,  the 
Praenestines,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  of  Tibur, 
were  punished  by  the  loss  of  a part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, but  in  other  respects  their  position  remained 
unchanged:  they  did  not,  like  the  other  cities  of 
Latiurn,  receive  the  Roman  franchise,  but  continued 
to  subsist  as  a nominally  independent  state,  in  al- 
liance with  the  powerful  republic.  They  furnished 
like  the  other  “socii"  their  quota  of  troo{n  on  their 
own  separate  account,  and  the  Praenestine  auxili- 
aries are  mentioned  iu  several  instances  as  forming 
a separate  body.  Even  in  the  time  of  Polybius  it  < 
was  one  of  the  places  which  retained  the  Jus  Exilii, 
and  could  afford  shelter  to  persons  banished  from 
Home.  (Pol.  vi.  14.) 

On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  the  fidelity  of 
the  Praenestines  seems  to  have  been  suspected,  and 
the  Romans  compelled  them  to  deliver  hostages, 
(/.onar.  viii.  3.)  Shortly  afterwards  Praeneste  was 
the  point  from  whence  that  monarch  turned  hack 
on  his  advance  to  Rome.  There  is  no  probability 
that  he  took  the  town.  Eutropius  says  merely  that 
he  advanced  to  Praeneste;  and  the  expression  of 
Floras  that  he  looked  down  upon  Rome  from  the 
citadel  of  Praeneste  is  probably  only  a rhetorical 
fl  'Uriah  of  that  inaccurate  writer.  (Flor.  ii.  18; 
Kutrop.  ii.  12.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  a body 
of  Praenestiue  troops  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  gallant  defence  of  Casilinnm  against  Hannibal, 
and  though  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender,  they 
were  rewarded  for  their  valour  and  fidelity  bj  the 
Roman  senate,  while  the  highest  honours  were  paid 
them  in  their  native  city.  (Liv.  xxiii.  19,  20.)  It 
is  remarkable  that  they  refused  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Roman  franchise;  and  the  Praenestines  in 
general  retained  their  independent  position  till  the 
period  of  the  Social  War,  when  they  received  the 
Roman  franchise  together  with  the  other  allies. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  65.) 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  Praeneste 
bore  an  important  part  It  was  occupied  by  Cinna 
when  he  was  driven  from  Rome  in  b.  c.  87  (Appian, 
8.  C.  u 65)  and  appears  to  have  continued  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Marian  party  till  B.  c.  82.  when  it 
afforded  a shelter  to  the  younger  Marius  with  the 
remains  of  but  army,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla  at 
Sacriportus.  The  natural  strength  of  the  city  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  new  fortifications,  so  that 
Sulla  abandoned  all  idea  of  reducing  it  by  force  of 
arms,  and  was  content  to  draw  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  round  it,  and  trust  to  the  slower  process  of 
a blockade,  the  command  of  which  he  entrusted  to 
Lucretius  Ofella.  while  he  himself  carried  on  opera- 
tions in  the  field  against  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Marian  party.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by 
these  generals  to  relievo  Praeneste,  but  without 
effect;  and  at  length,  after  the  great  battle  at  the 
Colline  Gate  and  the  defeat  of  the  Samnite  general 
Pontius  Telesinus,  the  inhabitants  opened  their 
gates  to  Ofella.  Marius,  despairing  of  safety,  after 
a vain  attempt  to  escape  by  a subterranean  passage, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  87 — 
94  ; Plut.  Afar.  46,  SuU.  28,  29,  32  ; VelL  Pat. 
ii.  26,  27  ; Liv.  EpU.  lxxxviL,  lxxxviii.)  The  city 
itself  was  severely  punished  ; all  the  citizens  without 
distinction  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town 
given  up  to  plunder;  its  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled, and  a military  colony  settled  by  Sulla  in 
possession  of  its  territory.  (Appian,  /.  c. ; Lucan, 

ii.  194;  Strab.  v.  p.  239;  Flor.  iii.  21.)  The 
town  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  transferred 
from  the  hill  to  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  temple 
of  Fortune  with  its  appurtenances  so  extended  and 
enlarged  as  to  occupy  a great  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancieut  city.  (Nibby,  Dinlvmi,  vd.  ii.  p.  481  ; 
but  see  Bor  in  arm,  Alt  LaL  Chorogr.  p.  207,  note 
429.) 

But  the  citadel  still  remained,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position  rendered  Praeneste  always  a 
place  of  importance  as  a stronghold.  Hence,  wo 
find  it  mentioned  as  one  of  llie  points  which  Catiline 
was  desirous  to  occupy,  but  which  bad  been  stu- 
diously guarded  by  Cicero  (Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  3);  atul 
at  a later  period  L.  Antoni  us  retired  thither  in  b.  c. 
41,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  his  dispute  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  dictate  terms 
to  his  rival  at  Rome.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  M.  Anto- 
nius  took  refuge  there  at  the  same  time.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  v.  21,  23,  29.)  From  this  time  we  bear  but 
little  of  Praeneste  in  history  ; it  is  probable  from 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  both  by  Strabo 
and  Appian,  that  it  never  recovered  the  blow  in- 
flicted on  its  prosperity  by  Sulla  (Strab.  L c. ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  94);  but  the  new  colony  established 
at  that  time  ruse  again  into  a flourishing  and  con- 
siderable town.  Its  proximity  to  Rome  ami  its  ele- 
vated and  healthy  situation  made  it  a favourite 
resort  of  the  Romans  during  the  summer,  and  the 
poets  of  the  first  century  of  the  Empire  abound  in 
allusions  to  it  as  a cool  and  pleasant  place  of  sub- 
urban retirement.  (Jut.  iii.  190,  xiv.  88  ; Martial, 
x.  30.  7;  Stat.  Silo.  iv.  2.  15;  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  § 45 ; 
Flor.  i.  11.)  Among  other*  it  was  much  frequented 
by  Augustus  himself,  and  was  a favourite  place  of 
retirement  of  Horace.  (Suet.  A*tg.  72  ; Hor.  Cam. 

iii.  4.  23,  Ep.  i.  2.  1.)  Tiberius  also  recovered 
there  from  a dangerous  attack  of  illness  (Gell. 
iV.  A.  xvi.  13);  and  Hadrian  built  a villa  there, 
which,  though  not  computable  to  his  celebrated  villa 
at  Tibur,  was  apparently  on  an  extensive  scale.  It 
was  there  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  was  residing 
when  he  lost  his  son  Anniua  Veras,  a child  of  seven 
years  old.  (JuL  Capit.  Af.  AnL  21.) 

Praeneste  appears  to  have  always  retained  its 
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colonial  rank  and  condition.  Cicero  mentions  it  by 
the  title  of  a Colonia  (Cic.  w CaL  i.  3);  and  though 
neither  Pliny  nor  the  Liber  Colon iarrnn  give  it  that 
appellation,  its  colonial  dignity  under  the  Empire 
is  abundantly  attested  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  254  ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  236  ; 
Orell.  Inter.  1831.  3051,  &c.)  A.  Gellius  indeed 
has  a story  that  the  Praenestines  applied  to  Tiberius 
as  a favour  to  be  changed  from  a colony  into  a 
Municipium  ; but  if  their  request  was  really  granted, 
as  be  asserts,  the  change  could  hare  lasted  for  but 
a short  time.  (Gel).  N.  A.  xvi.  13  ; Zumpt,  L c.) 

We  find  scarcely  any  mention  of  Praeneste  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire,  nor  does 
its  name  figure  in  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed : 
but  it  appears  again  under  the  Lombard  kings,  and 
bemre  a conspicuous  part  in  the  middle  ages.  At 
this  period  it  was  commonly  known  as  the  Ciritas 
Praenestina,  and  it  is  this  form  of  the  name — which 
b already  found  in  an  inscription  of  a.  i>.  408 
(Orell.  Inter.  105)— that  has  been  gradually  cor- 
rupted into  its  modem  appellation  of  Palestrina. 

The  modem  city  is  built  almost  entirely  upon 
the  site  and  gigantic  substructions  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  which,  after  its  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment by  Sulla,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower 
slope  of  the  hill  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned 
by  the  ancient  citadel.  This  hill,  which  is  of  very 
considerable  deration  (being  not  less  than  2400 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than  1200  abore  its 
immediate  base),  projects  like  a great  buttress  or 
bastion  from  the  angle  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Alban  Hills,  so  that  it  looks  down  upon  and 
seems  to  command  the  whole  of  the  Campagna 
around  Rome.  It  is  this  position,  combined  with 
the  great  strength  of  the  citadel  arising  from  the 
elevation  and  steepness  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  that  rendered  Praeneste  a position  of  such 
importance.  The  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  now  occupied  by  a castle  of 
the  middle  ages  called  Castel  S.  Pietro  : but  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  ancient  walls  still  remains, 
constructed  in  a very  massive  style  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  limestone;  and  two  irregular  lines  of  wall 
of  similar  construction  descend  from  thence  to  the 
lower  town,  which  they  evidently  served  to  connect 
with  the  citadel  above.  The  lower,  or  modem  town, 
rises  in  a somewhat  pyramidal  manner  on  successive 
terraces,  supported  by  walls  or  facings  of  polygonal 
masonry,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  walls  of  the 
city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  successive 
stages  or  terraces  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  templo 
of  Fortune;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  of 
much  older  date  than  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  pre- 
viously formed  part  of  the  ancient  city,  the  streets 
of  which  may  have  occupied  these  lines  of  terraces 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  modem  town  do 
at  the  present  day.  There  are  in  all  five  successive 
terraces,  the  highest  of  which  was  crowned  by  the 
temple  of  Fortune  properly  so  called, — a circular 
building  with  a vaulted  roof,  the  ruins  of  which 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century,  when 


conjectural.  A detailed  account  of  the  exiting 
remains,  and  of  all  that  can  be  traced  of  the  plau 
and  arrangement,  will  be  found  in  Nibby.  flH*- 
tomi,  rol.  ii.  p.  494—510.) 

The  celebrity  of  the  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  For- 
tune at  Praeneste  is  attested  by  many  ancient 
writers  (Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  61;  Si!.  Ital.  viii.  366; 
Lucan,  ii.  194  ; Strnb.  v.  p.  238).  and  there  is  no 
doubt  tiiat  it  derived  its  origin  from  an  early 
period.  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  temple  in  his 
time  as  one  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as  splendour, 
gives  us  a legend  derived  from  the  records  of  the 
Praenestines  concerning  its  foundation,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  oracle  known  as  the  Sortea  Prnfr- 
nestinae,  which  was  closely  associated  with  the 
worship  of  Fortune.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  41.)  So  ce- 
lebrated was  this  mode  of  divination  that  not  only 
Romans  of  distinction,  but  even  foreign  potentates, 
are  mentioned  as  consulting  them  (Val.  Max.  i. 
3.  § 1 ; Liv.  xlv.  44 ; Propert.  iii.  24.  3);  and 
though  Cicero  treats  them  with  contempt,  as  in  his 
day  obtaining  credit  only  with  the  vulgar,  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius  that  Tiberius  was  deterred  by 
religious  scruples  from  interfering  with  them,  and 
Domitian  consulted  them  every  year.  Alexander 
Severus  also  appears,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to 
have  done  the  same.  (Suet.  Tib.  63,  Domit  15; 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  4.)  Numerous  inscriptions 
also  prove  that  they  continued  to  be  frequently  con- 
sulted til)  a late  period  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  that 
the  custom  fell  altogether  into  disuse.  (Inscr.  op. 
Borman ti,  pp.  212, 213;  Orelli,  Inter.  1756 — 1759.) 
The  Praenestine  goddess  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially known  by  the  name  of  Fortuna  Primigenia, 
and  her  worship  was  closely  associated  with  that  of 
the  infant  Jupiter.  (Cic.  de  I>iv.  I c.\  Inscr.  ut 
sup.)  Another  title  under  which  Jupiter  was  spe- 
cially worshipped  at  Praeneste  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Imperator,  and  the  statue  of  the  deity  at  Rome 
which  bore  that  appellation  was  considered  to  hare 
been  brought  from  Praeneste  (Liv.  vi.  29). 

The  other  ancient  remains  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Palestrina  belong  to  the  later  city  or  the 
colony  of  Sulla,  and  are  situated  in  the  plain  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Among 
these  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  villa  or  palace 
of  the  emperors,  which  apjiears  to  have  been  built 
by  Hadrian  about  A.D.  134.  They  resemble  much 
in  their  general  style  those  of  his  villa  at  Tivoli, 
but  are  much  inferior  in  preservation  as  well  as  in 
extent.  Near  them  is  an  old  church  still  called 
Sla  Maria  della  Villa. 

It  was  not  far  from  this  spot  that  were  discovered 
in  1773  the  fragments  of  a Roman  calendar,  sup 
posed  to  be  the  same  which  was  arranged  by  the 
grammarian  Verrius  Fla  ecus,  and  set  up  by  him 
in  the  forum  of  Praeneste.  (Snet.  Gramm.  17.) 
They  are  commonly  called  the  Fasti  Praenestini,and 
have  been  repeat  wily  published,  first  by  Foggini 
(fol.  Romae,  1779),  with  an  elaborate  commen- 
tary; and  again  as  an  appendix  to  the  edition 


they  were  destroyed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  Below  of  Suetonius  by  Wolf  (4  vols.  8ra  Lips.  1802); 
this  was  a lietnicycle,  or  semicircular  building,  also  in  Orelli  (Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  379,  Ac.).  Not- 


with  a portico,  the  plan  of  which  may  be  still  withstanding  this  evidence,  it  is  improbable  th§t 
traced  ; and  on  one  of  the  inferior  terraces  there  the  forum  of  Praeneste  was  so  far  from  the  foot  of 
•till  remains  a mosaic,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  moat  the  hill,  and  its  site  is  more  probably  indicated  by 


perfect  and  interesting  in  existence.  Various  at-  the  discovery  of  a number  of  pedestals  with  honorary 
tempts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  plan  and  ! inscriptions,  at  a spot  near  the  SW.  angle  of  the 
elevation  of  the  temple,  an  edifice  wholly  unlike  any  modem  city.  These  inscriptions  range  over  a period 
other  of  its  kind  ; but  they  are  all  to  a great  extent  ' from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  fifth  century,  thus 
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tending  to  prove  the  continued  importance  of  Pnie- 
neste  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii.  pp.  513 — 515;  Foggini,  L c.  pp.v. — 
viii.)  Other  inscriptions  mention  the  existence  of  a 
theatre  and  an  a mphi theatre,  a portico  and  curia, 
and  a apoliarium ; but  no  remains  of  any  of  these 
edifices  can  be  traced.  (Grater,  Inter,  p.  132; 
Orelli,  Inter.  2532 ; Bormann,  note  434.) 

The  celebrated  grammarian  Verriua  Flaccus,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  probably  a native  of  Prac- 
neste,  as  was  abo  the  well-known  author  Aolianus, 
who,  though  he  wrote  in  Greek,  was  a Roman  citi- 
zen by  birth.  (Suid.  t.  v.  AlAiWilt).  The  family 
of  the  Anicii  also,  so  illustrious  under  the  Empire, 
seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Praeneste,  as 
a Q.  Anicius  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a magistrate 
of  that  city  as  early  as  u.  c.  304.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  1. 
».  6.)  It  is  probable  also  that  m Livy  (xxiii.  19) 
we  should  read  M.  Anicius  for  Manicius.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Praeneatines  appear  to  have  bad 
certain  dialectic  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  other  Latins ; these  are  more  than 
once  alluded  to  by  Plautus,  as  well  as  by  later 
grammarians.  (Plaut.  Tritium,  iii.  1.  8,  True.  iii. 
2.  23;  Quintil.  Inst.  i.  5.  § 56 ; Feet.  s.  v.  Nephren- 
dis , Id.  s.  v.  Tongert .) 

The  territory  of  Praeneste  was  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  nuts,  which  are  noticed  by  Cato. 
(«.  R.  8,  143  ; Plin.  xvii.  13.  s.  21  ; Naevius,  ap. 
Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  18).  Hence  the  Praenestines 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  nicknamed  Nuculae; 
though  another  explanation  of  the  term  is  given  by 
Festas,  who  derives  it  from  the  walnuts  (nucee) 
with  which  the  Praenestine  garrison  of  Casilinura 
is  said  to  have  been  fed.  (Cic.  de  Or.  in  62;  Feat. 
s.v.  Nuculae.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  roses  of  Prae- 
neste as  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy ; and  its 
wine  is  noticed  by  Athenaeus,  though  it  was  ap- 
parently not  one  of  the  choicest  kinds.  (Plin.  xxi. 
4.  r.  10;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  f.) 

It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  (vi. 
29)  that  Praeneste  in  the  days  of  its  independence, 
like  Tibur,  had  a considerable  territory,  with  at 
least  eight  smaller  towns  as  its  dependencies; 
but  the  names  of  none  of  these  are  preserved  to  us, 
and  we  are  wholly  unable  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  ter- 
ritory. 

The  name  of  Via  Praenestina  was  given  to^  the 
road  which,  proceeding  from  Rome  through  Gubii 
direct  to  Praeneste,  from  thence  rejoined  the  Via 
l*atina  at  the  station  near  Anagnia.  It  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  the  article  V la  Pkaesks- 
TtKA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PBAE’NETUS  ( Tlpalveros ),  a town  on  the  coast 
of  Bitliynia,  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Argantho- 
nius,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Sinus 
AsUcenua.  It  was  situated  28  Roman  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Nicaea;  and  Stephanus  B.,  who  calls 
it  npdacKTOs,  states  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  be  a veiy 
ancient  place,  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  as  it 
i^  mentioned  only  hy  very  late  writers.  (Pallad.  ViL 
Chry*.  p.  75;  Socrat.  vi.  16;  Uierocl.  p.  691,  where 
it  is  called  Prin  tus;  Tab . J'tuting.,  where  it  is 
written  l’ronetios  ) According  to  Cedrenus  (p.  457), 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Its  site  seems  to 
answer  to  that  of  Dtbrende.  [L.  S.] 

PRAESI'DIUM,  the  name  of  several  fortified 
places  established  by  the  Romans. 

1.  In  Lusitania,  on  the  Dvuro.  (/fin.  Ant.  p. 
428.) 
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2.  In  Baetica,  on  the  road  from  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Anas  to  Etnerita  ( lb . 431);  thought  by  some  to  be 
S.  Lucar  de  Guadiana. 

3.  In  Gallaccia,  not  far  from  the  Douro.  ( lb. 
422.) 

4.  In  Britannia  Romana,  in  the  territory  of  the 

Comavii  {Not.  Imp.),  suppoeed  to  be  War-trick. 
(Camden,  p.  602.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRAESI'DIUM,  a military  post  on  the  Greater 
Syrtia,  between  Tagulae  or  Tugulae  ( Kasr-el-A  <ecA) 
and  Ad  Turrem.  {PetU.  Tab.)  The  result  of 
Barth’s  {Wanderungen,  pp.  372 — 377)  laborious 
researches  upon  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Great 
Syrtis,  is  to  place  this  station  at  Jehudta,  where 
there  are  remains  of  antiquity.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PRAESIDIUM.  [Tarichiak.] 

PRAESI'DIUM  POMPEII.  [Pompeii  Prar- 

S1DIUM.] 

PRAESII.  [Prasiaca.] 

PKAESTI  (Curt.  ix.  8.  § 11),  a people  of  the 
Panjdb,  who  were  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Their  king  is  stated  by  Curtiu*  to  hare 
been  named  Oxycanus.  lie  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  ruler  who  is  called  by  Strabo  For- 
ties mis  (xv.  p.  701).  Hia  name,  however,  occurs  in 
Arrian.  {Anab.  vi.  16.)  Aa  Curtius  calls  the 
Praeeti  a purely  Indian  nation,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  that  they  formed 
the  western  portion  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
PrasiL.  [Prasiaca.]  [V.] 

PRAESUS,  or  PRASUS  (n pauros;  in  the  MSS. 
of  Strabo  n paeos,  but  in  inscriptions  npauroj,  Bockh, 
Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  1102:  Eth.  n paletot,  more  rarely 
IlpaurieuT,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)t  a town  in  Crete,  be- 
longing to  the  Eteocretes,  and  containing  the  temple 
of  the  Dictaean  Zeus,  for  Mt.  Dicte  was  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Praesus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  475,  478.)  There 
is  a difficulty  in  the  jnssage  of  Strabo,  describing 
the  position  of  this  town.  He  first  says  (p.  478) 
that  Praesus  bordered  upon  the  territory  of  Leben, 
and  was  distant  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  180 
from  Gortyn ; and  he  next  speaks  of  Praesus  as  lying 
between  the  promontories  Samonium  and  Cherso- 
ncaus,  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea. 
It  is  evident  that  these  are  two  different  places,  aa 
a town,  whose  territory  was  contiguous  to  that  of 
Leben,  must  have  been  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  bland  ; while  the  other  town,  between  the 
promontories  of  Samonium  and  Chersonesus,  mu*t 
have  been  at  the  eastern  end.  The  Utter  b the 
town  of  the  Eteocretes,  possessing  the  temple  of 
the  Dictaean  Zeus,  and  the  Praesus  usually  known 
in  history  : the  former  is  supjxwed  by  Mr.  Pashley 
{Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  289.  seq.)  to  be  a false  reading  for 
Priansus,  a town  mentioned  in  coins  and  inscriptions, 
which  he  accordingly  pbces  on  the  southern  coast 
between  Bienna  and  Leben.  In  thb  he  b followed 
by  Kiepert.  But  Bockh  thinks  {Inter,  vol.  ii.  p. 
405)  that  Updveos,  or  npiareos  was  the  primitive 
form  of  the  name,  from  which  Ilpauroj,  or  Tlpicueot 
(a  form  in  Steph.  B.  s.  ».),  and  subsequently  n paeos, 
were  derived,  just  as  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  rdvea 
became  w a?ea,  and  in  the  Attic  dialect  *cu7o. 
Kramer  {ad  Strab.  L c.)  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bockh. 
Upon  the  whole  we  most  leave  uncertain  what  town 
was  intended  by  Strabo  in  the  former  of  the  above- 
mentioned  passages. 

The  territory  of  Praesus  extended  ncross  the 
bbnd  to  either  sea.  (Spy lax,  p.  18,  Hoda.)  It  b 
said  to  have  been  the  only  place  in  Crete,  with  thA 
exception  of  Polichna,  that  did  not  take  part  in  the 
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expedition  against  Camicna  in  Sicily,  in  order  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Minoe  (Herod,  vii.  170).  It 
wax  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hierapytna. 
(Strab.  x.  p.  479.)  Agathocles,  tlie  Babylonian, 
related  that  the  Praesii  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
swine  before  marriage.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  376.)  The 
ruins  of  Praesns  are  still  called  Praesia.  (Pashley, 
Crete,  yoI.  Lp.  290,  aeq.;  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p. 
413,  seq.) 


PRAETOTUA  AUGUSTA.  [Al-ousta  Prae- 

TORI  A.  ] 

PRAETO'RIUM.  There  were  places  of  this  name 
in  Gallia,  Hispania,  and  in  other  countries  which 
the  Romans  occupied.  A Praetorium  is  the  residence 
of  a praetor  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court. 
The  word  was  also  used  to  signify  a magnificent 
palatial  building.  The  Table  marks  a Praetorium 
in  Gallia,  on  a road  from  Augustoritum  (Limoges'). 
At  the  Praetorium  the  road  divides,  one  hranch 
going  to  Augustonemetum  ( Clermont  Ferrand  in 
the  Auvergne)  and  the  other  to  Avaricum  ( Bourges ). 
It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  site  of  this  Praeto- 
rinm.  [G.  L.] 

PRAETO'RIUM.  1.  A town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Lacetani,  in  the  NE.  of  Hispania  Tarmconenais, 
and  on  the  road  from  Tarraco,  in  Gaul,  to  Barcina 
( Itin.  Ant.  p.  398.)  Usually  identified  with  La 
Roca,  where  there  are  still  considerable  Roman  re- 
mains. (Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  20.) 

2.  (Tlrrovapia,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 17),  a place  in  the  most 
N.  part  of  Britannia  Romana,  in  ihe  territory  of  the 
Paris  i,  whence  there  was  a separate  road  from  the 
Roman  Wall  to  Eboracum  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  464,  466.) 
It  is  supposed  by  Camden  (p.  871)  to  be  Beverley  in 
Yorkshire  ; by  others  it  has  been  variously  identified 
with  Patrington,  Hcbberstotc,  Hornsea , Kingston, 
and  Flamborough.  Some  writers  distinguish  the  l’e- 
tuaria  of  Ptolemy  from  the  Praetorium  of  the  Itine- 
rary; and  Gale  (I tin.  p.  24)  identifies  the  former 
place  with  Auldby  on  the  Derwent : [T.II.D.] 

PRAETO'RIUM,  AD  (IIpaiTtopior),  a place  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  south  of  the  Savus,  on  the  road 
from  Siscia  to  Sirmium.  ( Tab.  Peutmg. ; Ptol.  ii. 
1ft.  § 6.)  It  was  probably  a plat*  where  a court 
of  justice  was  held  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  or  it  contained  an  imperial  palace 
wliere  the  emperors  put  up  when  travelling  in  that 
cmintrv.  [L.  S.] 

PRAETO'RIUM  AGRIPPl'NAE.  This  Prae- 
toriutn  appears  in  the  Table,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  representation  of  a large  building.  I)‘  Anville 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  taken  its  name  from 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Gemmnicus  and  the 
mother  of  Nero,  who  gave  her  name  to  the  Colonia 
Agrippinensis  ( Cologne).  The  Praetorium  is  placed 
shore  I.ngdunutn  Batavorum  ( Iseitlen ) at  the  dis- 
tance of  11.  D’Anville  concludes  that  it  is  Room - 
It irg  near  Laden , where  it  is  said  that  many  Roman 
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antiquities  have  been  found.  (Ukert,  G allien,  p. 
533.)  [G.  L.l 

PRAETO'RIUM  LATOVICO'RUM,  a place  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Neu - 
•tadte , on  the  river  Gurk.  (It.  Ant.  p.  259;  Tab. 
Peuting.,  called  simply  Praetorium.)  [L.  S.] 
PRAETU'TII  ( npeuTovmot , Ptol.;  Eth.  Ilpaj- 
remaris,  Pol.;  Praetutianus),  a tribe  of  Central 
Italy,  who  occupied  a district  of  Pieenum,  bounded 
by  ths  river  Vomanua  on  the  S.  and  apparently  by 
the  stream  called  by  Pliny  the  Albula  on  the  N. 
This  last  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty,  and  the 
text  of  Pliny  is  probably  corrupt  as  well  as  confused. 
He  appears  to  place  the  Albula  N.  of  the  Tnientus; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Practutii  did  not  extend 
as  far  to  the  N.  as  the  latter  river,  and  it  is  probaUe 
that  the  stream  now  called  the  Salinel/o  was  their 
Dorthem  limit  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Praetutii,  or  their  relation  to  the  Picentes, 
from  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  a distinct  people,  though  more  frequently 
included  under  the  one  general  appellation.  Ths 
“Ager  Praetutianus”  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Po- 
lybius, as  well  as  by  Pliny,  as  a well-known  district, 
and  Ptolemy  even  distinguishes  it  altogether  from 
Picenuin,  in  which,  however,  it  was  certainly  gene- 
rally comprised.  (Pol.  iii.  88 ; Liv.  xxii  9,  xxvii. 
43;  Plin.  in.  13.  a.  18  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 58.)  But 
the  name  seems  to  have  continued  in  general  use, 
and  became  corrupted  in  the  middle  ages  into  Pro- 
tium  and  Aprutium,  from  whence  the  modern  name 
of  Abrttzzo  (now  applied  to  all  the  northernmost  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  is  generally  thought 
to  be  derived.  (Blondi  Flavii,  Italia  Illustrata, 
p.  394.)  The  chief  city  of  the  Praetutii  was  Inter- 
amna,  called  for  distinction’s  sake  Praetutiana,  which 
under  the  name  of  Teramo  is  still  the  chief  town 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Abrvszi  Ptolemy 
also  assigns  to  them  the  town  of  Beregra.  (Ptoh 
L c.)  Pliny  mentions  the  “ Ager  Palmensis  * in 
close  connection  with  the  Practutii  (“Ager  Prae- 
tutianus  Palmensisque,”  Plin.  Le.);  but  this  appears 
to  have  been  only  a small  district,  which  was  cele- 
brated, as  was  the  Prsetntian  region  generally,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wines.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8; 
Dioscor.  v.  19  ; Sil.  Ital.  xv.  568.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

PRAS  (Iipar : Eth.  Ityderej),  a town  of  Phthiotis 
in  Thessaly,  a little  S.  of  Phai>alus.  For  its  posi- 
tion see  Narthacium.  (Xen.  HeR.  iv.  3.  § 9, 
Ages.  2.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

PRASIACA  (Ilpaoiaw^,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 53),  a 
very  extensive  and  rich  district  in  the  centre  of 
ffindostan,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Sona,  whose  chief  town  was  the  celebrated  Palibo- 
tbra.  The  name  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  written 
with  slight  differences  in  different  authors,  is  imwt 
correctly  given  as  Prasii  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  702,  703), 
and  by  Pliny  (vi.  19.  a.  22),  who  states  that  their 
king  supported  daily  no  less  than  150,000  foot, 
30, 000  horse,  and  9000  elephants.  Diodorus  calls 
them  Praesii  (xvii.  93),  as  does  also  Plutarch. 
(Alex.  62.)  In  Curtius  again  they  occur  under 
the  form  of  Pharrasii  (ix.  2.  § 3).  It  was  to  the 
king  of  the  Prasii,  Snndrocottus  (Chandragupta), 
that  the  famous  mission  of  Megasthenes  by  Seleurus 
took  place.  (Plin.  L c.;  Curt.  ix.  2;  Appian,  Syr. 
55;  Plut.  Alex.  62;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  All  authors 
concur  in  stating  that  this  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Indian  empires,  and  extended  through  the  richest 
part  of  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Panjab.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Prasii  is  a Graecised  form  for 
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the  Sanscrit  Praehinas  (meaning  the  dwellers  in 
the  east).  (Bohlen,  Alte  Indien,  i.  p.  33:  Ritter, 
Erdkund Is,  voL  v.  p.  460.)  [V.] 

PRA'SLAE  or  BRA'SIAE  (npa<riaf.  Time.  Strab. 
Arutoph. ; Tlpaaia,  Scyl  p.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10: 
Bfxuriol,  I*aus.:  Eth.  Bpcuridriji,  Pans.;  ripaaitii, 
StepH.  B.),  a town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia, 
described  by  Pausanias  as  the  farthest  of  the  Eleu- 
thero-Laconian  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
as  distant  200  stadia  by  sea  from  Gyphanta.  (Pans, 
iii.  24.  § 3.)  Scvlax  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a city 
and  a harbour.  The  name  of  the  town  was  derived 
by  the  inhabitants  from  the  noise  of  the  waves 
(Spdfftr).  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  C.  430. 
(Thuc.  ii.  56;  Aristoph.  Pac.  242.)  Also  in  b.  c. 
4 14  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Argives, 
ravaged  the  coast  near  Prasiae.  (Thuc.  vi.  105.) 
In  the  Macedonian  period  Prasiae,  with  other  La- 
conian towns  on  this  coast,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Arrives  (Polyb.  iv.  36);  whence  Strabo  calls  it 
one  of  the  Argive  towns  (viii.  p.  368),  though  in 
another  passage  he  says  that  it  belonged  at  an 
earlier  period  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (viii.  p.  374). 
It  was  restored  to  Laconia  by  Augustus,  who  made 
it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns.  (Pa us.  iii. 
21.  6 7,  iii.  24.  § 3.)  Among  the  curiosities  of 
Prasiae  Pausanias  mentions  a cave  where  I no  nursed 
Dionysus;  a temple  of  Asclepius  and  another  of 
Achilles,  and  a small  promontory  upon  which  stood 
four  brazen  figures  not  more  than  a foot  in  height. 
(Paus.  iii.  24.  §§  4,  5.)  Leake  places  Prasiae  at 
St.  Andrew  in  the  Thyreatis;  but  it  more  probably 
stood  at  Tyr6,  which  is  the  site  assigned  to  it  by 
Boblaye,  Ross,  and  Curtins.  (Leake,  A/area,  vol.  ii. 
p.  484  ; Boblaye,  ftfcherches,  frc.  p.  102  ; Rtss, 
Reisen  im  Pebponnes,  p.  165:  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  voL  ii.  p.  306.  [See  Vol.  L pp.  727,  b., 
729,  a.] 

PRASIAE,  a demos  in  Attica.  [Vol  I.  p. 
331,  b.] 

PRASIAS  LACUS.  [C e rcin t tis. ] 

PRASII.  [Pkasiaca.] 

PRASO'DES  SINUS  (ttya aMrit  k6\tos,  Ptol. 
vii.  4.  § 4),  a gulf  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the 
SW.  side  of  the  island  of  TAprobaue  or  Ceylon.  No 
such  gulf  can  now  be  traced  upon  the  outline  of  this 
island ; and  there  would  seem  to  be  some  confusion 
between  the  gulf  and  a sea  to  which  the  geogra- 
pher gives  the  same  name  of  l\paawby\%,  and  which 
he  makes  extend  along  the  parallel  between  the 
island  of  Menuthias  ( Zanzibar  T)  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  (vii.  2.  § l).  [V.J 

PRASUM  PKOMONTO'RI UM  (Tlpdaov  oxpw- 
rhptor,  Ptol.  L 7.  § 2,  seq.,  vii.  3.  § 6),  or  the  C. 
of  Leeks,  was  a headland  in  the  region  S.  of  Meroe, 
to  which  the  ancient  geographers  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  Barbarica  The  position  of  Prasum  is  un- 
known; for  it  is  impossible  to  identify  Prasnm,  the 
Green  Promontory,  with  Cape  Delgado,  i.  e.  Cape 
Slender,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a mere  line 
upon  the  water.  Neither  is  it  certain  that  Prasum, 
although  a lofty  rock,  was  a portion  of  the  main- 
land at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  coast  of  Zmgebar , where 
Prasum  is  probably  to  be  found,  is  distinguished 
alike  for  the  verdure  of  its  projections  and  the 
bright  green  islands  that  stretch  along  and  beyond 
them.  Moreover,  Agathemerus  (p.  57)  and  Mar- 
cianus  Heracleota  (ap.  Hudson,  Geog.  Min.  i.  p.  12) 
mention  a sea  in  this  region  called,  from  its  odour, 
I’rasoden,  the  Green.  The  coast  and  islands  of 
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Zingebor  derive  their  rich  verdant  appearance  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  bombyx  or  cotton-tree.  All 
that  is  known  of  Prasum  is  that  it  was  100  or  150 
miles  S.  of  the  headland  of  Rhapta,  lat.  4°  S.,  and 
a station  for  that  obscure  but  active  and  remu- 
nerating trade  which  Aegypt  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Caesars  carried  on  with  the  eastern  eiti- 
poria  of  Africa.  (Cooley,  Cbudius  Ptolemy  and 
the  Nile , pp.  88—90.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

PRASUS.  [PKAiwra.] 

PRECLA'NI,  a people  of  Aquitania,  who  sur- 
rendered to  P.  Crassus,  Caesar’s  legatus  in  b.  c. 
56.  We  know  nothing  about  them,  and  even  the 
name  is  uncertain,  for  the  MSS.  write  it  in  several 
different  ways.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  27.)  [G.  L.] 

PRE'LIUS  LACUS,  a lake  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  ( pro  Mil.  27 ),  and  in  a manner  that  affords 
no  indication  of  its  position.  Bat  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  same  which  is  called  Lacan  Aprilis  in  the 
Itineraries,  and  apparently  Prilis  by  Pliny  [Aprilis 
Lacus],  the  modern  Logo  di  Castiglione , on  the 
coast  of  Etruria.  (Cluver.  Itai  p.  474.)  [E.H.B.l 
PREMNIS.  [Phimul] 

PREPESINTHUS  (llgcWiriKtlor),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cyclades,  lying 
between  Oliarus  and  Siphnos.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  22.) 

PRIA.  [Gallabcia,  p.  934,  b.] 

PRIANSUS.  [PttABBim.] 

PRIANTAE,  a people  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus. 
(Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.)  ForbigerfvoL  iii.  p.  1076)  con- 
jectures tliat  they  may  have  inhabited  the  Bpmvror^ 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii.  108).  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRIA'PI  PORTUS  (ripidaiJos  Etph y,  Ptol  vii. 
4.  § 3),  a port  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  NW. 
side  of  the  island  of  Taprubane  ( Ceylon ).  Mannert 
imagines  that  it  is  represented  by  the  present  Ae- 
gombo  The  name  may  not  unnaturally  have  arisen 
from  the  Greeks  having  noticed  at  this  place  the 
prevalence  of  the  Ltngam  or  Phallic  worship.  [V.] 
PRIA'PUS  (Tlplavot:  Eth.  Upiamjrdt),  a town 
of  Mysia  on  the  Propontis,  situated  on  a headland 
on  the  spur  of  Mount  Pityus.  Some  said  that  it 
was  a colony  of  Miletus,  and  others  regarded  it  as  a 
settlement  of  Cyzicus:  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
worship  of  the  god  Priapus.  It  had  a good  harbour, 
and  ruled  over  a territory  which  produced  good 
wine.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  587;  Thucyd.  viii.  107;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Stepfa.  B.  s.  c.; 
Geogr.  Rav.  ii.  18,  v.  19;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  § 7.) 
Ruins  of  PriajKis  still  exist  near  Karaboa.  (Richter, 
Wallfahrten,  p.  425;  Kasche,  Lex.  Nvm.  iv.  1. 
p.  51.)  [L.S.] 

PRIE’NE  (Tlpefint ; Eth.  Tlpirfrebt,  Tlpcfi*«>s), 
an  Ionian  city,  near  the  coast  of  Curia,  on  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  Mount  Mycale,  and  on  a little  river 
called  Gueson,  or  Gaesus.  It  had  originally  been 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  two  ports,  one  of 
which  could  be  closed  (Scylux,  p.  37),  and  a small 
fleet  (Herod,  vi.  6);  hut  at  the  time  when  Strabo 
wrote  (xii.  p.  579)  it  was  at  a distance  of  40  stadia 
from  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  great  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Maeander  at  its  mouth.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Aepvtus, 
a son  of  Neleus,  but  received  afterwards  additional 
colonists  under  a Boeotian  Pbilotas,  whence  it  was 
by  some  called  Cad  me.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  633,  636 ; 
Paus.  vii.  2.  § 7 ; Euatath.  ad  Dionys.  825 ; Diog. 
Laert.  L 5.  2.)  But  notwithstanding  this  admixture 
of  Boeotians,  Priene  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  (Ilerod.  I 142;  Aclian,  V.  H.  viii.  5;  Vitruv 
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!▼.  1),  and  took  * prominent  part  in  the  religion* 
solemnities  at  the  Panionia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  It 
wu  the  native  place  of  the  philoeopher  Bias,  one  of 
the  seven  sages.  The  following  are  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances known  of  its  history.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Lydian  king  Ardys  (Herod,  i.  15),  and  when 
Croesus  was  overpowered  by  Cyrus,  Priene  also  was 
forced  with  the  other  Greek  towns  to  submit  to  the 
Persians.  (Herod,  i.  142.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  this  period  that  Priene  was  very  ill-nsed  by 
a Persian  Tabules  and  Hiero,  one  of  its  own  citizeus. 
(Pa us.  L c.)  After  this  the  town,  which  seems  to 
have  more  and  more  lost  its  importance,  was  a sub- 
ject of  contention  between  the  Milesians  and  Samians, 
when  the  former,  on  being  defeated,  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  Athens.  (Tbucyd.  i.  115.)  The  town 
contained  a temple  of  Athena,  with  a very  ancient 
statue  of  the  goddess.  (Paus.  vii.  5.  § 3;  comp. 
Polyb.  xxxiii.  12;  Plin.  v.  31.)  There  still  exist 
very  beautiful  remains  of  Priene  near  the  Turkish 
village  of  Sumsoon  ; its  site  is  described  by  Chandler 
(Travels,  p.  200,  Ac.)  as  follows:  “ It  was  seated 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  flat  beneath  flat,  in 
gradation  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  The  areas  are 
levelled,  and  the  communication  is  preserved  by 
steps  cut  in  the  slopes.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
wall  of  the  city  is  standing,  besides  several  portions 
w it hin  it  worthy  of  admiration  for  their  solidity  and 
beauty."  Among  these  remains  of  the  interior  are 
tire  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena,  which  are  figured 
in  the  Ionian  A ntiquities,  p.  13.  Ac.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Ana  Minor , pp.  239,  352;  Fellows,  Ana  Min. 
p.  268,  Ac.;  Rasche,  Lex.  Num.  iv.  1.  p.  55; 
Eckhel,  Loctr.  Hex  Num.  voL  iL.  p.  536.)  [L.  S.] 
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PRIFERNUM,  a town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  12  miles  from 
Pitinum,  the  same  distance  from  Amitemum,  and 
7 miles  from  Aveia.  {Tab.  Pad.)  But  the  roads 
in  this  district  are  given  in  so  confused  a manner, 
that  notwithstanding  these  data  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  its  site  with  any  certainty.  It  is  placed 
by  Romaneili  (vol.  iii.  p.  283)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Assergio,  but  this  is  little  more  than  con- 
jecture. [E.  H.  B.] 

PR1MIS  MAGNA  and  PARVA  (n pipis 
Tlplpit  puepd,  PtoL  iv.  7.  § 19),  the  names  of  two 
towns  in  Aelhiopia,  situated  upon  the  extreme  or 
right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Prim  is  Magna,  called 
simply  Pritnis  by  Pliny  (iv.  29.  s.  35),  and  Prem- 
nis  (Tlpijpris)  by  Stmbo  (xviL  p.  820),  wss  taken 
by  the  Roman  commander  Petronius  in  the  reign  of 
Augustas.  After  taking  Premnis,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a strong  place,  the  Roman  commander 
advanced  against  Napata.  (Strab.  L c.)  Ptolemy 
aces  it  beyond  Napata  and  just  above  Men*, 
ence  it  is  identified  with  Ibrim.  (Camp.  Kenrick, 
Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.) 

PRIMU'POLIS  (Tlpifio<nro\it,  Condi.  Chalced. 
pp,  127,  240;  falsely  T pipoinroXis,  HierocL  p.  682, 
and  YlpiapovwoAjt,  Condi.  Epkes.  p.  528),  a town 
in  Pamphylia,  the  later  name  of  AspWDUI  (See 
Wesacliog,  ad  Uieroel.  p.  682.) 
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PRINASSUS  (npinur<r6i:  EtX.  Upiraaosvi) 
a town  in  Caria,  of  uncertain  site,  taken  by  Philip 
V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  known  also  by  its  coins 
(Polyb.  xvi.  11;  Steph.  B.  s. v.\  Sestini,  p.  89; 
Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.) 

PRINOESSA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Leucas, 
in  Acarnania,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  a. 
19). 

PRINUS.  [Mantjkkia,  p.  264.] 

PRION  (ripiwv),  a mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  which  is  about  2760  feet  high.  (Plin.  v.  36.) 
From  a scholion  (ad  TheocriL  vii.  45)  it  might  be 
inferred  that  Oromedon  was  another  name  for 
Mount  Prion;  but  according  to  another  ancient  com- 
mentator Oromedon  was  either  a surname  of  some 
divinity,  or  the  name  of  some  wealthy  and  power- 
ful man.  [L. 

PRION  (nplwv),  a river  in  Arabia,  f Prionotl'8.] 

PRIO'NOTUS  M0NS(np«Wo*  Spos),  a moun- 
tain in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Adramitae,  identified  by  Forster  with  Has 
Broom , a headland  forming  the  termination  of  a 
mountain  chain  and  jutting  out  prominently  into 
the  ocean  in  long.  49°,  about  35  miles  NE.  of 
Mughda.  Prion  was  a river  Bowing  into  the  sea 
near  this  promontory.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§  10,  13 ; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  seq.) 

PRISTA  (npurr^,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10.  where, 
however,  some  read  Ttpurri] ; called  in  the  7/m.  Ant. 
p.  222,  Sexantaprista;  in  the  Not.  Imp.  Sexaginta 
Prista;  and  in  Procopius,  de  Aed.  iv.  11,  p.  307, 
’E(«vTclvpurTo),  a place  in  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the 
Danube,  the  station  of  the  5th  cohort  of  the  1st 
Legio  Ital.  Identified  with  Hutscbuck.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRIVERNUM  (I lpiovepyor:  Eth.  Pri vernas -It is: 
Pipemo  Vtcckio),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of 
the  Volscians,  afterwards  included,  with  the  rest  of 
the  territory  of  that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more 
extended  sense  of  the  name.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Volacian  mountains,  or  Monti  Lepini  ; but  not,  like 
Setia  and  Norba,  on  the  front  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  at  some  distance  further 
back,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amasenua.  Virgil  repre- 
sents it  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volscians,  and  the 
residence  of  Metabus,  the  father  of  Camilla  (Aen.  xi. 
540) ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
originally  a city  of  that  people.  Its  name  is  not 
indeed  mentioned  daring  any  of  the  earlier  wars  of 
the  Volscians  against  Rome  ; but  on  these  occasions 
the  name  of  the  people  is  generally  given  collectively, 
and  the  brunt  of  the  war  naturally  fell  upon  those 
cities  which  more  immediately  adjoined  the  frontiers 
of  Latium.  When  the  name  of  Privsnmm  first  ap- 
pears in  history  it  is  as  a city  of  considerable  power 
and  importance,  holding  an  independent  portion,  and 
able  not  only  to  engage  in,  but  to  sustain,  a war 
against  Rome  single-handed.  In  B.  c.  358  the  Pri- 
vemates  drew  upon  themselves  the  hostility  of  Rome 
by  plundering  the  lands  of  the  Roman  colonists  who 
had  been  recently  settled  in  the  Pontine  Plains.  The 
next  year  they  were  attacked  by  the  consul  C.  Mar- 
cius,  their  forces  defeated  in  the  field,  and  they  them- 
selves compelled  to  submit  (Liv.  vii.  15,  16).  But 
though  their  submission  is  represented  as  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  (deditio),  they  certainly  con- 
tinued to  form  an  independent  and  even  powerful 
state,  and  only  a few  years  afterwards  again  ventured 
to  attack  the  Roman  colonies  of  Norba  and  Setia, 
for  which  they  were  speedily  punished  by  the  consul 
C.  Plautius  : their  city  is  said  to  have  been  taken, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  territory  forfeited.  (Id.  viu 
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42,  viii.  1.)  This  was  soon  after  divided  among  the  : 
Reman  plebeians.  (Id.  viii.  11.)  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  against  Rome  ; but  in  n.  C. 
327  the  Privemates  again  took  up  anna  single- 
handed,  with  only  the  assistance  of  a few  of  the  Fun- 
dani.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  war  was  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  employ  two  consular  armies ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a long  siege  that  Priver- 
num  was  reduced  by  C.  Plautius,  the  consul  of  the 
followiug  year.  The  walls  of  tl>e  city  were  destroyed, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  defection  severely  punished  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  Ro- 
man citizenship,— -probably,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance without  the  right  of  suffrage,  though  this  also 
must  have  been  granted  them  iu  the  year  B.  c.  316, 
when  the  Ufeutine  tribe  was  constituted,  of  which 
Privernum  was  the  chief  town.  (Liv.  viii.  19 — 21, 
ix.  20:  Fas t CapiL\  VaL  Max.  ri.  2.  § 1;  Festus, 
t.  v.  Ufentma  ; Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  176.)  According 
to  Festus  (p.  233)  it  became  a Praefectura  ; but 
notwithstanding  this  subordinate  condition  (which 
was  perhaps  confined  to  the  short  period  before  it 
attained  the  full  franchise),  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Its  territory  was  one  of  those  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  Servilius  Rullus  proposed  to  assign 
to  the  Roman  populace  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25); 
but  though  it  escaped  upon  this  occasion,  it  sub- 
sequently received  a military  colony  {Lib.  Colon,  p. 
236).  The  period  of  this  is  uncertain:  according 
to  Zumpt  (de  Colon,  p.  401)  it  probably  did  not 
take  place  till  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  title  of  a colony;  though  others  term  it 
a inunicipium  ; and  neither  Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  assign 
it  the  rank  of  a colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 63;  Zumpt,  l.  c .)  It  was  noted,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  Setia,  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine 
(Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8);  but  we  hear  little  of  Privernum 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  have  no  subsequent 
account  of  its  fate.  From  its  secluded  position,  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  the  Itineraries.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  according  to  Cluverius  are 
considerable,  are  situated  about  2 miles  N.  of  the 
modern  Pipemo,  on  the  site  still  called  IHpemo 
Vecchio.  The  period  or  occasion  of  tlse  abandonment 
of  the  ancient  site  is  unknown;  but  it  is  certainly 
erroneous  to  coonect  it  with  a great  earthquake  which 
is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  taking  place  at  Privernum 
(Cic.  de  7>ip.  i.  43).  On  that  occasion,  we  are  told, 
the  earth  sank  down  to  a great  depth, — a phenomenon 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  a remarkable  ciutsui  i 
or  cavity  still  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pipemo.  j 
The  ancient  city  was  more  probably  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  tenth  j 
century,  from  which  all  this  part  of  Lutium  suffered  . 
severely  (Rampoldi,  Corogrqfia  d Italia,  voL  iii.  p. 
258),  and  the  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  more 
elevated  and  secure  positions,  such  ss  that  of  the 
modem  town  of  Pipemo.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PR0BAL1NTHUS.  [Marathon.] 

PRO  BA' TLA.  [Bokotia.  p.  412,  b.] 
PROCERASTIS,  the  more  ancient  name  of 
Ckalckdon,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  32.  s.  43). 

PRO'CHYTA  (flpoxfon:  IVocida),  a small 
island  off  the  roast  of  Campania,  situated  between 
Cape  Misenum  (tram  which  it  is  distant  less  than  3 
miles)  and  the  larger  island  of  Aeuaria  or  Ischia. 
In  common  with  the  latter  it  is  of  volcanic  form- 
ation, and  appears  to  have  been  subject  in  ancient  j 
times  to  frequent  earthquakes.  Pliny  and  Strabo  | 
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even  tell  us  that  it  was  a mere  fragment  broken  off 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Aeuaria  by  out  of 
the  violent  convulsions  of  nature  to  which  it  was 
subject.  But  this  statement  certainly  lias  no  his- 
torical foundation,  any  more  than  another,  also  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  that  both  islands  had  been  thrown 
up  by  volcanic  action  frum  beneath  the  sea.  Such 
an  event,  however  true  as  a geological  iuference, 
must  have  long  preceded  the  historical  era.  (St rah. 

. i.  p.  60,  ii.  p.  123,  v.  pp.  248,  258 ; Plin.  ii.  88.) 

The  same  phenomena  led  the  poets  to  associate 
j Prochyta  with  Aenaria  or  lnarime,  in  connect  i.m 
with  the  fable  of  tbe  giant  Typhoeus  [Aenaria  | ; 
and  Silins  Italicus  even  assigned  it  a giant  of  its 
own,  Mimas.  (Virg.  Am.  ix.  715;  SiL  Ital.  viii 
542,  xii.  147;  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  89.) 

Virgil’s  epithet  of  44  Prochyta  alta*  is  less  appro- 
| priate  than  usual, — tbe  island,  though  girt  with 
perpendicular  cliffs,  being  flat  and  low,  a*  compared 
* either  with  Ischia  or  the  neighbouring  headland  of 
Misenum.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
town  on  the  island  in  ancient  times.  Statius  (SUv. 

ii.  276)  terms  it  a rugged  island,  and  Juvenal  (Sat. 

iii.  5)  speaks  of  it  as  a wretched  and  lonely  place 

of  residence.  At  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  splits 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  its  whole  area  being 
cultivated  like  a garden  and  supporting  a popu- 
lation of  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  distant  between  2 
and  3 miles  from  Cape  Misenum,  but  only  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland,  which  is  now  knowu  as  the  Monts  di 
Procida.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PROCONNE'SL’S  (npoK^yvijtTOS,  or  npoiirawj- 
cros  in  Zosiin.  ii.  30,  and  Uierocl.  p.  662),  an  island 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Propontis,  between  Priapus 
and  Cyzlcus,  and  not,  as  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  589)  has 
it,  between  Parium  and  Priapus.  Tbe  island  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  rich  marble  quarries, 
which  supplied  most  of  the  neighlwuring  towns,  and 
especially  Cyzicus,  with  the  materials  for  their 
public  buildings;  the  palace  of  Mausolus,  also,  was 
built  of  this  marble,  which  was  white  intermixed 
with  black  streaks.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  The  island 
contained  in  its  south-western  part  a town  of  the 
same  name,  of  which  Aristeas,  the  poet  of  the  Ari- 
maspeia,  was  a native.  (Herod,  iv.  14;  comp.  Scylax, 
p.  35;  Strab.  Lc.)  This  town,  which  was  a oniony 
of  tbe  Milesians  (Strab.  xii.  p.  587).  was  burnt  by  a 
Phoenician  fleet,  acting  under  the  orders  of  king 
Darius.  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Strabo  distinguishes  be- 
tween old  and  new  Proconnesus;  and  Scylax.  besides 
Proconnesus,  notices  another  island  called  Elnpho- 
ueaus,  with  a good  harbour.  Pliny  (v.  44)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rbodius  (ii.  278)  consider 
Eluphonesus  only  as  another  name  for  Proconnesus ; 
but  EUphonesoa  was  unquestionably  a distinct  bland, 
situated  a little  to  the  south  of  Proconuesus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,  at  a time  which  we  cannot 
ascertain,  forced  the  Proconnesiana  to  dwell  together 
with  them,  and  transferred  tbe  statue  of  the  goddess 
Dindymene  to  their  own  city.  (Paus.  viii.  46.  § 2.) 
The  bland  of  Proconnesus  is  mentioned  as  a bishopric 
in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  and  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Clialcedon.  Tbe  celebrity  of  its  marble 
quarries  has  changed  its  ancient  name  into  Mermere. 
or  Marmora}  whence  the  whole  of  the  Propontis  is 
now  called  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Respecting  some 
autonomous  coins  of  Procounesus,  see  Sestini,  M»n. 
Vet.  p.  75.  [L.S.] 

PROERNA  (ripdspva),  a town  of  Plitbiotb,  iu 
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TbnuJj  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434),  which  Stephanas  B. 
writes  Pronrna  (llpoapva),  and  calls  by  mistake  a 
town  of  the  Malians.  In  B.  c.  191  Proerna,  which 
had  been  taken  by  Antioch  os,  was  recovered  by  the 
consul  Acilius.  (Lhr.  xxxvi.  14.)  We  leum  from 
this  passage  of  Livy  that  Proerna  stood  between 
Phsrsalus  and  Thamnaci,  and  it  is  accordingly 
placed  by  Leake  at  Ghynekokattro . (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  459.) 

PROLA  QUEUM  (Pioraeo),  a village  or  station 
on  the  branch  of  the  Via  Plaminia  which  crossed  the 
Apennines  from  Nuceria  (Aocera)  to  Septempeda 
(£.  Severino).  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountains,  and  evidently 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  at  the  outflow  of  a 
small  lake  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Po- 
tenza.  Cluverius  speaks  of  the  lake  as  still  existing 
in  his  time:  it  is  not  marked  on  modern  maps,  but 
the  village  of  Pioraeo  still  preserves  tbe  traces  of 
the  ancient  name.  The  Itinerary  reckons  16  M.  P. 
from  Nuceria  to  Prolaqueum,  and  15  from  thence  to 
Septempeda.  ( ltm.  Ant,  p.  312;  Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
614.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PROTHONA  (Uptepora,  Appian,  Illgr.  12,  2 — 5 
— 28  ; Pent.  Tab.;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  16),  a town  of  the 
Liburni,  situated  on  u hill,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
natural  defences  strongly  fortified.  Octavianus,  in 
the  campaign  of  b.  c.  34,  surronnded  it  and  the  ad- 
jacent  rocky  heights  with  a wall  for  the  space  of  40 
stadia,  and  defeating  Tentiinus,  who  had  come  to  its 
relief,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Proinona  stood  on  the  skirts 
of  the  craggy  hills,  which,  with  the  neighbouring 
district,  now  bear  the  name  of  Pronina.  A a the 
Peutinger  Table  places  it  on  tbo  road  from  Buraum 
to  Salona,  it  must  be  looked  for  on  the  SW.  side  of 
the  mountain  of  Promitta,  in  the  direction  of  Demit. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia , vcd.  i.  p.  206.)  f E B.  J.l 
PRONAEA.  [Nemesa.] 

PEON  I,  PRONNI,  or  PRONF/SUS  (n  piwot, 
FoL;  Uporcuoi,  Thuc.;  Upwvrieos,  Strab.),  one  of 
the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia,  situated  upon  the 
south-eastern  coast.  Together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Cepballeuia  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  in 
b.  c.  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  It  is  described  by 
Polybius  as  a small  fortress;  but  it  was  so  difficult 
to  besiege  that  Philip  did  not  venture  to  attack 
it,  but  sailed  against  Pale.  (Pol.  r.  3.)  [Palr.] 
Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  surrender  of  Cephallenia 
to  the  Romans  in  B.  C.  189,  speaks  of  the  Neaiotae, 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei.  Now  as  we  know 
that  Proni  was  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia, 
it  is  probable  that  Nesiotae  is  a false  reading  for 
Pronesitfae,  which  would  be  the  ethnic  form  of 
Pronesus,  the  name  of  the  town  in  Strabo  (x.  p. 
455).  Proni  or  Pronesus  was  one  of  tbe  three 
towns  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  island  after 
the  destruction  of  Same.  (Comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  a 19.) 
The  remains  of  Proni  are  found  not  far  above  the 
shore  of  Limenia , a harbour  about  3 miles  to  tbe 
northward  of  C.  Kapri.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  66.) 

PROPHTHA'SIA.  [Dranoiana.] 

PROPONTIS  (Tlpoworrls:  Sea  of  Marmora), 
the  sea  between  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  an 
intermediate  sea  between  the  Aegean  and  the 
Euxine,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  communicates 
through  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
ami  with  the  former  through  the  Hellespont.  Its 
ancient  name  Propontis  describes  it  as  “ the  sea  bc- 
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fore  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus  " or  Euxine;  while  its 
modern  name  is  derived  from  the  island  of  Marmora, 
the  ancient  Proconnetms,  near  the  western  entrance 
of  the  sea.  (Appul.  de  Mund.  p.  6;  Steph.  B.  e.  v. 
npoirovrts.)  The  first  authors  who  mention  the  Pro- 
pontis under  this  name  are  Aeschylus  (Pert.  876), 
Herodotus  (iv.  85),  and  Scylax  (pp.  28,  35);  and 
Herodotus  seems  even  to  have  mude  an  accurate 
measurement  of  this  sea, of  which  he  states  the  length, 
to  be  1400  stadia,  and  the  breadth  500.  Later  writers 
such  as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125)  and  Agatheinerus  (ii. 
14),  abandoning  the  correct  view  of  their  prede- 
cessor, state  that  the  breadth  of  the  Propontis  is 
almost  equal  to  its  length,  although,  assuming  the 
Propontis  to  extend  as  far  as  Byzantium,  they 
include  in  its  length  a portion  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus.  Modern  geographers  reckon  about  120 
miles  from  one  strait  to  the  other,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  Propontis  from  the  European  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  The  form 
of  the  Propontis  would  be  nearly  oval,  were  it  not 
that  in  its  south-eastern  part  Mt.  Arganthonius 
with  the  promontory  of  Poeeidion  forms  two  deep 
bays,  that  of  Astacus  [Sinus  Astacenus]  and  that 
of  Cios  [Ci anus  Sinus].  The  most  important 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  are  : Perin- 
thus,  Selymbkza,  Byzantium,  Chalcedon, 
Astacus,  Cius,  and  Cyzicus.  In  the  Bouth-west 
there  are  several  islands,  as  Proconnksuh,  Uphi  usa, 
and  Alone;  at  the  eastern  extremity,  south  of 
Chalcedon,  there  is  a group  of  small  islands  called 
Demonnksi,  while  one  small  island,  Besbicns,  is  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  bay  of  Cius.  (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.39, 
42;  Strab.  xii.  p.  574,  xiii.  pp.  563,  583;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 1,  vii.  5.  § 3,  viii.  11.  § 2,  17.  § 2;  Agath.  i. 
13;  Dionys.  Per.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1,  3,  19,  ii. 
2,  7;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Kruse,  Ueber  Uerodois 
Ausmetsung  det  Pontus  Eujcinut,  tfc.,  Breslau, 
1820.)  [L.S.] 

PBO'SCHIUM  (IT pioxior  : Eth.  Tlpo<rxi*^)i  a 
town  of  Aetolia,  between  the  Acbelousand  the  Even  us, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aeolians  when 
they  removed  from  the  Homeric  Pylene  higher  up 
into  the  countiy.  [Pylene.]  Proschium  also  laid 
claim  to  high  antiquity,  since  it  possessed  a shrine 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules  to  his  cup- 
bearer Cyathus,  whom  he  had  unintentionally  slain. 
It  is  %clear,  from  a narrative  of  Thucydides,  that 
Proschium  lay  west  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Achelous.  Leake  places 
it  on  tire  western  part  of  Mt.  Zggot  (the  ancient 
Aracynthus),  near  the  monastery  of  St.  George  be- 
tween^ natoWco  and  A nghelokastro.  (Strab.  x.  p.  45 1 ; 
Atben.  x.  p.  41 1, a.;  Thuc.  iii.  102,  106;  Steph.  B. 
t.v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  119.) 

PROSEIS.  [Arcadia,  p.  192,  b.  No.  7.] 

PROSOLENE.  [Pordoselkne.] 

PROSPALTA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

PROSYMN A (npoiTvfiva : Eth.  Ylpom/pytunt, 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  an  ancient  town  in  the  Argeia,  in 
whose  territory  the  celebrated  Heraeum,  or  temple 
of  Hera,  stood.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373).  Statius  gives 
it  the  epithet  “celsa"  ( Theb . iv.  44).  Panaanias 
(ii.  17.  § 2)  mentions  only  a district  of  this  name. 
(Leake,  Pcloponnesiaca,  pp.  264,  269.)  [See  Vol. 
1.  pp.  206,  207.] 

PROTA  (Ilpwra^one  of  a group  of  small  islands 
in  the  east  of  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Chalcedon. 
(Steph.  B.  t.  v.  XoAirrrif.)  Its  distance  from  Chal 
citis  was  40  stadia,  and  it  is  said  still  to  bear  the 
name  </  Prate,  [L.  S,] 
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PROTE  (Tlpwrn).  1.  An  island  off  the  western 
coast  of  Measenia.  [See  VoL  II.  p.  342,  b.] 

2.  One  of  the  Stoechadea  off  the  southern  coast 
of  Gaul.  [Stoechades.] 

PROTUNICA,  a place  in  Bithynia,  on  the  road 
from  Nicaea  to  Ancvra.  (Itm.  ffieros.  p.  573.)  It 
is  possibly  the  same  place  as  Protomacrae  (HpotropA- 
xpcu)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  § 13).  [L.  S.J 

PROVl'NClA.  The  part  ot  Gallia  which  bordered 
on  Italy  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Medi- 
terranean was  Gallia  Provincia  (Caes.  li.  G.  i.  19), 
a terra  by  which  Caesar  sometimes  distinguishes 
this  part  of  Gallia  from  the  rest,  which  he  calls 
“ omnia  Gallia  " (B.  G.  i.  1)  or  “ tota  Gallia  ” ( B . G. 
vii.  66).  The  Provincia  in  Caesar’s  time  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rhone  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Lacus  Leinannus  (Lake  of  Geneva)  to  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sti6ne.  Genera,  which 
belonged  to  the  Allobroges,  was  the  furthest  town  in 
that  direction  [Geneva].  Along  the  southern  side 
of  the  Ixdee  of  Geneva  the  limit  was  the  boundary 
between  the  Allobroges  who  were  in  the  Provincia 
and  the  Nantuates  who  were  not.  ( B . G.  iii.  6.) 
The  Alps  were  the  eastern  boundary.  Ocelum 
IOcelum]  was  in  the  Citerior  Provincia  or  Gallia 
Cisalpine,  and  the  country  of  the  Vocontii  was  in 
the  Ulterior  Provincia  or  in  the  Provincia  Gallia 
(B.  G.  i.  10).  On  the  west  the  Mons  Cevenna 
( Cevennes)  southward  from  the  latitude  of  Lugdunnm 
(Lyon)  was  the  boundary.  The  Volcae  Arecomici 
were  within  the  Provincia,  and  also  the  towns  of 
Narbo  (Sarbutme),  Carcaso  (CarctiMork'),  and  To- 
losa  (Toulouse),  as  we  see  from  a passage  in  Caesar 
(B.  G.  iii.  20).  I*art  of  the  Ruteni,  called  Provin- 
c- isles  (B.  G.  vii.  7),  were  in  the  Provincia;  and  also 
the  Helvii,  who  were  separated  from  the  Arvemi  by 
the  Cevenna  (B.  G.  vii.  8).  The  Ruteni  who  were 
not  in  the  Provincia,  the  Gabali,  Nitiobriges,  and 
Cadurci  bordered  on  it  on  the  west. 

The  Roman  troops  were  in  this  country  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  when  Hannibal  was  on  his  road 
to  Italy;  but  the  Romans  first  got  a footing  there 
through  the  people  of  Maasilia,  who  called  for  their 
help  b.g  154.  In  b.c.  122  the  Romans  made  a 
settlement,  Aquae  Sextiae  (.dix),  which  we  may 
consider  to  be  the  commencement  of  their  occupation 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rlmne.  [Gallia,  VoL  I. 
p.  953.]  The  conquest  of  the  Salyea  and  VdGootii, 
and  of  the  Allobroges,  gave  the  Romans  all  the 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  The  settle- 
ment of  Narbo  (Narbonne)  in  ».  C.  118,  near  tire 
border  of  Spain  and  in  a position  which  gave  easy 
access  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  secured  the  Ro- 
man dominion  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  as  far 
as  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  had  many  a bloody 
battle  to  fight  before  they  were  safe  on  Gallic  ground. 
Tire  capture  of  Toloaa  (Toulouse)  in  the  country  of 
the  Volcae  Tectosages  by  the  consul  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio  (b.  c.  106)  extended  the  limits  of  the  Pn>- 
viucia  as  far  as  this  rich  town.  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  97, 
&c.)  But  the  Roman  dominion  was  not  safe  even  in 
B.  c.  58,  when  the  proconsul  Caesar  received  Gallia 
as  one  of  his  provinces.  His  subjugation  of  all  Gallia 
finally  secured  the  Romans  on  tliat  side.  [Vol.  I.  p. 
954,  Ac.] 

In  the  division  of  all  Gallia  by  Augustus  the 
Provincia  retained  its  limits  pretty  nearly  : and  it  was 
from  this  time  generally  called  Narbonensis  Provincia, 
and  sometimes  Gallia  Braccata.  The  names  which 
occur  in  the  Greek  writers  are:  K«AroyaAaTia  Nap- 
tunjaia  (Ptol.  ii.  10.  § 1),  fi  Noofomrir,  roAaria 
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T)  K apt otvTfO l a,  and  fj  I'aAarla  t?  wtfA  Naptwra. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  Braccata  or  Bra- 
cata  is  derived  from  the  dress  of  the  Galli  (u  eoe  hio 
sagatos  brmcatosque  venom,"  Cic.  pro  Fonteio,  c.  15), 
and  the  word  **  brara  ” is  Celtic. 

Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  says  that  the  form  of  the 
Narbonensis  resembles  that  of  a parallelogram  ; hut 
his  comparison  is  of  no  use,  and  it  is  founded  on  an 
erroneous  notion  of  the  position  of  the  Pyrenees. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  949.]  Ptolemy  determines  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Provincia  by  tlte  west  side  of  the 
Al|w,  from  Mons  Adulas  (perhaps  .1 font  St.  Gothard) 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus  (Cor),  which  separated 
Narbonensis  from  Italia.  Part  of  the  southern 
boundary  was  formed  by  that  part  of  the  Pyrenees 
which  extended  from  the  boundary  of  Aquitania  to 
the  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
temple  of  Venus  stood,  by  which  Ptolemy  means 
Cap  Creux  [Poktub  Veneris].  The  rest  of  the 
southern  boundary  was  the  sea,  from  the  Aphrodisium 
to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Far.  The  western  boundary 
remained  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  as  it  seems  ; 
for  Carcaso  and  Toloaa  are  placed  in  Narbonensis 
by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  (iii.  c.  4).  Ptolemy  places 
Lugdunuin  or  Convenae,  which  is  on  tlie  Garonne 
and  near  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  limits  of  Aquitania, 
and  he  mentions  no  place  in  Aquitania  east  of  Lug- 
dunum  [Convenae].  East  of  the  Convenae  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  were  the  Consorani,  part 
of  whom  were  probably  in  Aquitania  and  part  in 
Narbonensis  [Consorani].  The  western  boundary 
of  Narbonensis  therefore  ran  from  the  Pyrenees 
northwards,  and  passed  weal  of  Toulouse.  Perhaps 
it  was  continued  northwards  to  tlie  Tamis  (7am). 
We  cannot  determine  the  point  where  the  Cevennes 
became  tlie  boundary  ; but  if  part  of  the  Ruteni  were 
still  in  the  Narbonensis,  tbe  boundary  may  have  run 
along  the  7am  to  the  Cevennes  and  the  Mons  Le- 
sura,  one  of  the  highest  points  of  tbe  range  (La 
Lotere).  From  the  Lotere  northwards  the  mountain 
country  borders  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Lugdunum, 
which  was  not  in  Narbonensis.  The  northern  bound- 
ary of  Narbonensis  ran  along  the  Rhone  from  Lug- 
dunum to  Geneva  at  tbe  west  end  of  the  Leman 
lake.  Pliny  mentions  the  Gehenna  (Cebenna)  and 
the  Jura  as  northern  boundaries  of  the  Provincia  ; 
but  his  notion  of  the  direction  of  the  Jura  was  not 
exact,  though  it  is  true  that  the  range  touches  a part 
of  the  northern  boundary.  Ptolemy  makes  tbe  Adulas 
the  southern  limit  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Belgica 
(ii.  9.  § 5);  and  Adulas  is  also  the  northern  limit  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  The  southern 
boundary  of  Belgica  from  the  Adulas  westward  waa 
the  northern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  geographer  is  making  a boundary 
of  his  own  or  following  an  administrative  division  ; 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  the  Narbonensis 
contained  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  (tlte  Fo/aw), 
for  the  Bernese  A Ips  which  form  the  northern  side 
of  this  great  valley  are  a natural  boundary,  and  the 
Helvetii  were  not  io  the  Valais  [Helvktii].  We 
may  conclude  then  that  the  Sedoni,  Veragri,  and 
Nantuates,  who  were  not  within  the  Provincia  as 
defined  by  Caesar,  were  within  tbe  limits  of  tbe 
Narbonensis.  One  of  the  common  roads  to  Italy 
was  from  Octodurus  (Martiyny  in  the  Valais) 
over  the  Alpis  Penuina  (Great  St.  Bernard).  The 
Narbonensis  is  thus  a natural  division  comprehend- 
ing the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake 
and  the  countries  south  of  it  to  the  Alps,  tbe  country 
uu  the  south  side  of  the  Rhone  from  the  lake  to 
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iwn,  and  the  country  south  of  Lyon.  The  port  of 
(he  Provincia  south  of  Lyon  is  a valley  between  the 
Alps  on  the  east  and  the  Ctomne*  on  the  west, 
which  becomes  wider  as  we  advance  south.  On  the 
east  side  the  lower  Alps  and  the  Alpine  valleys  cover 
a large  part  of  the  country.  Ou  the  west,  the  Ce- 
r tunes  and  the  lower  ranges  connected  with  them 
leave  a very  narrow  tract  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
mountains  till  we  come  to  the  latitude  of  A vignon  and 
Afoot.  The  southern  part  of  the  Rhone  valley 
between  Massilia  and  the  Pyrenees  contains  a large 
extent  of  level  country.  The  southern  port  of  this 
great  valley  is  more  Italian  than  Gallic  in  position, 
dimate,  and  products.  The  Rhone,  which  cuts  it 
into  two  ports,  has  numerous  branches  which  join  it 
from  the  Alps  ; but  the  mouuUiu  streams  which 
flow  into  it  from  the  Ccrennes  are  few  [Riiodaxu*]- 
The  rivers  of  the  Provincia  west  of  the  Rhone 
flow  from  the  CVrermes  and  from  the  Pyrenees  into 
the  Mediterranean.  They  are  all  comparatively  small. 
The  Chuaius  of  Avion  us  is  probably  the  Catdazon. 
so  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  name  ; the  Ledus 
is  the  Let,  which  flows  by  Montpellier  ; the  Arauris 
( Her  auk ) flows  past  Agathe  (Ayde)\  the  Libria  or 
Liria  may  be  the  Livron  [Libkia  j ; the  Obris  or 
Orbi*  (0r6e);  the  Narbo  or  A lax  (A  tale),  which 
passes  Xarbonne  ; the  Ruacino  or  Telis  (Tet),  and 
the  Tichis  (Tech),  which  enters  the  Mediterranean 
a few  miles  north  of  Port  us  Veneris  (Port  Vtndre). 
Between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone  there  are  very  few 
streams,  for  the  form  of  tike  surface  is  such  that 
nearly  all  the  drainage  runs  into  the  Rhone.  There 
is  the  Argenteus  (Argent),  and  a few  insignificant 
streams  between  the  Argenteus  and  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  Provincia  com- 
prehends a portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne, 
for  Toulouse  is  on  this  river.  The  valley  of  the 
A wfe  between  the  Cevetmcs  and  the  Pyrenees  forms 
an  easy  approach  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tlie  waters 
of  the  Garonne  and  to  the  Allan  tic, — a circumstance 
which  fadlitated  the  commerce  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  and  made  this  a com- 
mercial route  at  a very  early  period.  [Narbo.] 

The  coast  from  the  Pyrenaeum  Promontorium  to 
a point  a few  miles  south  of  Massilia  forms  a great 
hay  called  the  Gallicua  Sinus:  it  is  generally  flat,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  lined  by  mar* he*  and  lakes. 
This  part  of  the  coast  contains  the  Delta  of  the 
Klioue.  East  of  Maasilia  the  country  is  hilly  and 
dry.  The  port  of  Maasilia  is  naturally  a poor  place. 
Ka»t  of  it  is  the  port  of  Telo  Martius  (Toulon),  ami 
a few  other  ports  of  little  value.  Mela’s  remark 
( iL  5)  is  true : **  On  the  shore  of  the  Provincia  there 
are  some  places  with  some  names;  but  there  are  few 
cities,  because  there  are  lew  ports  and  all  the  coast 
in  exposed  to  the  Auster  and  the  Africus."  There 
are  a few  small  islands  along  the  eastern  coast,  the 
Stoe<  hades,  Planasia,  Leron,  and  other  rocky  islets. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Provincia,  according  to  Agrip- 
j *a’s  measurement,  are  said  to  be  270  M.  P.  in 
length  and  248  M.  P.  in  breadth.  But  we  neitlter 
know  how  the  measures  were  taken,  nor  whether  the 
numbers  in  Pliny’s  text  (iii.  4)  are  correct.  How- 
ever we  learn  that  this,  like  many  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  was  surveyed  and  measured  under  Agrippa's 
orders. 

The  length  of  the  coast  of  Narbonensis  is  above 
260  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  Toulouse  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Var  is  near  300  miles;  and  from 
tlic  junction  of  the  Kuoue  and  the  oodae,  the  direct 
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distance  to  the  sea  measured  along  * meridian  is 
about  180  miles.  But  these  measures  give  only  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  area  of  the  country,  became 
the  outline  is  irregular,  btrabo  (iv.  pp.  1 78,  1 79)  has 
preserved  a measurement  which  has  followed  a 
Roman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  for.  The 
distance  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the  Py- 
renees to  Narbo  is  63  Koinuu  miles  ; thence  to 
Nemausus  88 ; from  Nemausus  through  Ugernum 
and  Tarasco  to  the  warm  springs  called  bexliae 
(Aquae  Sextiae),  which  are  near  Massilia,  53 ; 
and  thence  to  Antipulia  and  to  the  Varus,  73  ; 
the  whole  making  277  miles.  Some  reckon,  be 
says,  from  the  Aptirodisium  to  the  Varus  2600 
stadia,  and  some  add  200  more,  fur  they  do  not 
agree  about  the  distance.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  stadia  are  325  Roman  miles.  When  Strabo 
wrote,  the  distance  along  the  rood  from  Narbo  to 
the  Var  was  not  measured,  or  he  did  not  know  it. 
The  other  great  road  which  he  describes  is  a road 
through  the  Vocoutii  and  the  territory  of  Cottius  : 
“ As  far  as  Ugernum  and  Tarasco  the  road  from  Ne- 
man* u*  is  the  same  a*  the  route  just  described;  but 
from  Tarasco  to  the  borders  uf  the  Vucontii  over  the 
Druentia  and  through  Caballio  (Cacaillon  on  tbe 
Durance)  is  63  miles;  and  again,  from  Caballio  to 
the  other  limit  of  the  Vucontii  toward  the  land  of 
Cottius  to  the  village  Epebrodunum  (Einbrodunum, 
Ltnbrun)  is  99  miles;  then  99  more  through  the 
village  Brigaulium  (Bnan^ou)  and  Sciucotnagus 
and  tile  passage  of  the  Alpes  (tbe  puss  of  Mont 
Genivrt)  to  Ocelum  [Ocelum],  the  limit  of  the 
land  of  Cottius;  the  country  from  Scinouinagus  is 
reckoned  a part  of  Italy,  and  from  there  to  Ocelum 
is  27  miles.”  He  says  in  another  place  (iv.  p.  187) 
that  this  rtaul  through  the  Vucontii  is  the  shorter, 
but  though  the  other  road  along  the  Massiliotic  coast 
and  the  Ligurian  territory  is  longer,  the  passes  over 
the  hills  into  Italy  are  easier,  for  the  mountains  in 
those  parts  sink  lower. 

1 Liese  were  the  two  great  roads  in  the  Provincia. 
There  was  a road  in  the  west  from  Narbo  through 
Carcase  to  Tulosa.  There  was  also  a road  from 
Arelate  (Arles)  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhone 
northward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhoue.  through 
Aveuio,  Areuaio,  Valentia,  and  Vienna  ( Vienne),  t« 
Lugdunuui : this  was  one  of  Agrippa's  roads  (Sirab.  iv. 
p.  208).  There  was  no  road  on  the  oppusite  side  of 
the  river,  or  no  great  road,  the  land  on  tiiat  side  not 
being  well  a<  is  pled  for  the  construction  of  a road. 
There  were  other  roads  over  the  Alps.  There  was  a 
road  from  Lugdunuui  and  Vienna  up  tlie  valley  of  the 
lsara  ( Isere)  to  the  Alpis  Graia  (Little  St.  Bemartl), 
which  iu  the  time  of  Augustus  was  much  used 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  208);  aud  there  was  the  road  from 
Augusta  Praeturia  (Aosta)  in  Italy  over  the  Great 
$L  Bemartl  to  Octodurus  (Marttgny)  and  Penni- 
lucus.  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; and 
thence  into  the  country  of  the  Helvetii. 

Witbiu  the  limits  of  Narbonensis  there  is  every 
variety  of  surface  and  climate,  Alpine  mountains 
and  Alpine  valleys,  sterile  rocky  tracts  and  fertile 
plains,  winter  fur  nine  mouths  in  the  year  and  sum- 
mer for  as  many  months.  Pliny  says  of  it:  “ Agro- 
rum cultu,  vironuu  morunique  dignatiooe,  amplitu- 
des opuin,  nulli  provinciaruin  pewtferenda  breviter- 
que  Italia  verius  quam  provincia."  (Pliny,  iii.  4.) 
The  climate  is  only  mild  iu  the  south  part  and  in 
tite  lowlands.  As  we  descend  the  Rhone  a differ- 
ence is  felt.  About  Arau&io  (Orange)  the  olivn 
appears,  a uee  that  uuuka  a warm  climate.  “ All 
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the  Narbonitis,"  ears  Strabo,  “lias  the  same  natural 
products  as  Italia;  but  as  we  advance  towards  the 
north  and  the  Ceinmenon  (Gfreanw),  the  land 
planted  with  the  olive  aud  the  tig  terminates,  but  all 
the  other  things  are  grown.  Tlio  grape  also  does  not 
ripen  well  as  we  advance  further  north"  (iv.  p.  178).  j 
Strabo’s  remark  about  the  olive  is  true.  As  we 
advance  from  Slmes  by  the  great  road  to  Clermont 
Ferrand  in  the  Auvergne,  we  ascend  gradually  in  a I 
north* west  direction  to  a rocky  country  well  planted  j 
with  vines,  mulberry  trees,  and  olives.  After  pro-  : 
ceeding  a few  miles  further  the  olives  suddenly  ^ 
disappear,  a sign  that  we  have  passed  the  limits  of 
the  temperature  which  they  require.  The  country 
is  now  an  irregular  plateau,  rocky  and  sterile,  but  in 
parts  well  planted  with  mulberries  and  vines;  and 
there  is  a little  wheat.  Before  descending  to  An*  ! 
du>ia  (Anduse),  which  is  deep  sunk  in  a gorge  of 
the  Vardo  (Gordon),  a few  more  olives  are  seen,  but 
these  are  the  last.  \Ve  are  approaching  the  rugged 
CVrennes. 

The  native  population  of  the  Provincia  were 
Aquitani,  Celtic,  and  Ligtirea.  The  Aquitani 
were  in  the  parts  along  tlie  base  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Ligures  in  tl>c  historical  period  occupied  the 
south-east  part  of  tire  Provincia,  north  and  east  of 
Marseille , and  it  is  probable  that  they  were  once  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  also.  The  Greeks  were 
on  the  coast,  east  and  west  of  the  city  of  Massilia 
[Manmlia].  After  the  country  was  reduced  to  [ 
the  fonn  of  a Provincia,  the  Italians  flocked  to  the  i 
Provincia  to  make  money.  They  were  petty  dealers  ' 
(mercatorcw),  bankers,  and  money-lenders  (negoti-  | 
Ml  ores),  sheep- feeders,  agriculturists,  and  traders. 
(Cic.  pro  P.  Quintio , c.  3,  pro  if.  Fonteio , c. 
5.)  The  wine  of  Italy  was  imported  into  the  Pro- 
viucia  iu  Cicero's  time,  and  a duty  was  levied  on 
it,  if  not  at  tl>e  port,  at  least  in  its  transit  through 
the  country  (pro  Fonteio,  c.  9).  Cicero  eneeringly 
says,  “ We  Romans  are  the  moat  just  of  men,  for  we  j 
do  not  allow  the  Transalpine  nations  to  plant  the 
olive  and  the  vine,  in  order  that  our  olive  plantations 
and  vineyards  may  be  worth  more”  (de  lie  Publico, 
iii.  9).  It  does  not  apjiear  from  Cicero  when  this 
selfish  order  was  nude.  But  the  vine  is  a native  of 
Narbonen.Ms,  and  the  Greeks  made  wine,  as  we  might 
safely  assume,  and  they  sold  it  to  the  Galli.  Posi- 
donius, whom  Cicero  knew,  aud  who  bad  travelled  in  ( 
the  country,  says  that  the  rich  GaJli  bought  Italian  j 
wine  and  wine  from  the  Massaliots.  (Posidonius, 
op.  A the n.  iv.  p.  152.)  If  any  of  the  Galli  got 
this  wine,  the  Galli  of  the  Provincia  would  have  it. 

This  favourite  province  of  tlie  Romans  was  full  of 
large  cities,  which  under  tins  Empire  wen*  orna*  I 
men  ted  with  works  both  splendid  and  useful,  am-  | 
phithemtres,  temples,  theatres,  and  aqueducts.  Many  j 
of  these  buildings  have  perished,  but  the  magnificent 
monuments  at  A rles  and  Sinus,  and  (he  less  striking  1 
remains  hi  other  cities,  show  what  this  country  wus 
under  Roman  dotniuiou. 

The  tribes  ur  peoples  within  the  limits  of  the 
Provincia  ore  very  numerous.  Pliny  has  a long  list. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyreuees  were  the  Consorani  and  Sordoties  or  Sordi. 
North  of  them  were  the  Volcae  Tectosagea,  whose 
capital  was  Tolosa;  and  the  Kuteni  Provinciate*. 
The  Volcae  Arecotnici  occupied  the  country  east  of 
the  Tectus&ges  and  extended  to  the  Rhone.  The 
position  of  the  Tasconi,  a small  ]«ople  mentioned  by  1 
1’i.uy,  is  only  a matter  of  conjecture  [TasOokiJ.  ; 
R iih  of  the  Arecotnici  only  one  people  is  uicn- 
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tioned  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Rhone,  the 
Helvii  [Hklvh],  The  A rdeche  (a  mountain  stream 
from  the  Cevennes)  fl-»ws  through  tbeir  country  into 
the  Rhone.  It  whs  by  the  valley  of  the  Ardeche 
tliat  Caesar  got  over  the  Cevennes  into  the  country 
of  the  Arvemi  through  the  snow  in  the  depth  of 
winter  (B.  G.  vii.  8).  He  could  go  no  other  way, 
for  he  tells  us  tliat  he  went  through  the  territory  of 
the  Helvii. 

East  of  the  Rhone  the  tribe*  were  very  numerous 
for  tlie  surface  is  larger  and  full  of  valleys.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  the  Seduni,  Verugri,  and 
Nautuates  must  have  been  included  in  the  Nar- 
bonensia  of  Augustus.  The  AHobroge*  occupied  the 
country  south-west  of  Geneva,  to  the  I sere  and  tlie 
Rhone.  Pliny's  list  of  names  in  the  Provincia  com- 
prises all  Ptolemy’s,  with  some  slight  variations, 
except  the  Cwnmoni,  Elicoci,  and  Sentti.  Some  of 
the  names  in  Pliny  are  probably  corrupt,  and  nothing 
is  known  abont  some  of  the  peoples.  The  following 
are  the  principal  people*  south  of  the  Nautuates  and 
Allobrnges:  the  Ceutrones,  Grnioceli,  Medulli,  Ca- 
tnriges,  Tricorii,  Segorcllauiii,  Tricastini,  Cava  res, 
Vooontii,  Vulgientes,  Bodioutici,  and  Albid,  all  of 
them  north  of  tlie  Druentia  or  its  branches.  South 
of  them  were  tho  Salves  or  Sallurii,  the  neigh- 
bours of  Massilia;  the  Suetri,  Oxybii,  Deviate*,  and 
the  Nerusi,  who  were  scparuteil  from  Italy  bv  tlie 
l or.  [G.  L.] 

PRUSA  (ripoCoa  : Eth.  Upovaasvs),  generally 
with  the  addition  of  M or  wpbt  t?  ’OAo/awy,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  place  of  the  same  name, 
was  situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
in  My  Via.  Pliny  (v.  43)  states  tluit  the  town  was 
built  by  Haunibal  during  his  stay  with  Prusias, 
which  can  only  mean  that  it  was  built  by  Prusias, 
whose  name  it  bears,  on  the  advice  of  Hannibal. 
According  to  tlie  coiiunou  text  of  Strabo  (xii  p.  564), 
it  was  founded  by  one  Prusias,  who  waged  war 
against  Croc*  os,  for  whom  Stephanus  B.  (a.  t».)  sub- 
stitute* Cyrus.  As  no  such  Prusims  is  known  in 
the  uge  of  Croesus  or  Cyrus,  various  conjectures 
have  been  made  upon  the  passage  of  Strabo,  but 
without  success.  At  all  events,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  Dion  Chrysostouius  (OrrU.  xliiL  p.  585),  who 
was  a native  of  the  town,  that  it  was  neither  very 
ancient  nor  very  large.  It  was,  however,  as  Strabo 
remarks  well  governed,  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  Roman  emperors  (Plin.  Fpist  x.  85),  and 
was  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  which  still  exist, 
and  bore  the  name  of  the  “ royal  waters.”  ( Athen.  ii. 
p.  43;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Qipao.)  Under  the  Greek 
emperors  it  suffered  much  during  tlie  wars  against 
the  Turks  (Nicet.  Chon.  pp.  186,  389);  when  at 
last  it  tell  into  their  hands,  it  was  for  a time  the 
capital  of  their  empire  under  the  name  uf  Brusa  or 
Broussa,  which  it  still  bears,  for  it  still  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  (Browne's 
Travels  in  Walpole's  Turkey,  voL  ii.  p.  108;  Seatini, 
Mon.  VcL  p.  70;  Hamilton,  Researches,  Lp.  71,  Ac.) 

Ptolemy  (v.  1.  § 13)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mention 
a town  of  the  same  name  on  tlie  river  Hyppius  or 
Hypius,  in  Bithynia,  which,  according  to  Memmm 
(cc.  29,  42,  49),  had  formerly  been  called  Cierus 
(KUpoi),  and  had  belonged  to  tlie  territory  of 
lieracleia,  but  bad  been  taken  by  Prusias,  who 
changed  its  name.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion here  between  Cierus  and  Ciut,  the  latter  of 
which  is  known  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Prusias  from  the  king  of  that  name.  (Strub.  xii. 
pp.  .V>3,  566.)  [L.  S.] 
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PRYMNE'SIA  or  PRYMNK'SUS  (Upv^ala, 
nftvpjnjrrit:  Elk.  npvutnfaitvs),  a small  town  in 
central  Phrygia.  (PtoL  v.  2.  § 24;  Hierocl.  p.  677; 
Cone.  Chalced.  p.  673.)  Pocockc  (Travels,  iii. 
c.  15)  found  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
tlii«  town  near  Ajhm  Cara-hismr.  Leake  (Asia 
Minor,  p.  55)  shows  that  the  inscription  does  not 
refer  to  Prymnesia,  but  to  some  person  whose  name 
ended  in  inoimeas.  No  inference,  therefore,  cau  be 
drawn  from  it  as  to  the  site  of  that  town.  Franz 
(Funf  Inschriflcn,  p .5)  lias  proved,  by  incontrover- 
tible arguments  from  other  inscriptions,  that  Pryro- 
nesia  must  have  been  situated  at  Seid-el~Ghazi, 
between  Eski-Shehr  and  Coniah,  where  a few  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Greek  town  still  exist.  (Leake, 
Asia  Min/>r,  p.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

PRY'TANIS  (n/mTcmr),  a small  river  in  the 
east  of  Poutus,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Mosckici 
Montes,  and  flows  by  the  town  of  Abgabes.  (Arrian, 
PeripL  P.  E.  p.  7;  Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  15, 
where  it  is  called  Prytanea.)  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  river  as  that  called  by  Scylax  (p.  32)  Por- 
danis.  [L.  S.] 

PSACUM  (Vanor),  a promontory  on  the  NW. 
coast  of  Crete,  forming  the  termination  of  Mt. 
Tityrus,  now  called  C.Spada.  (PtoL  iiL  15.  § 8.) 
PSAMATHUS.  [Taksarlm.] 

PSAPHIS.  [Attica,  p.330,  a.] 

PSEBO'A  or  PSEBO  (Vrfwa,  Slrab.  xvii.  p.  822 ; 

Steph.  B.  s.  v.)t  the  modem  Tsana,  one  of 
the  enurmous  lakes  S.  of  Me  rue,  which  feed  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  The  10th  parallel 
of  N.  latitude  nearly  bisects  the  lake  Psebua.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephanus,  it  was  five  days’  journey  from 
Aethiopia,  i.  e.  from  Axume.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lake  was  a populous  island  — a depot  of  the  ivory 
trade,  and  frequented  also  by  tbe  hunters  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  the  hides  of  which  animal  were  ex- 
erted to  Aegypt,  and  employed  as  coverings  for 
shields.  On  the  E.  and  S.  the  lake  was  encom- 
passed by  lofty  mountains,  which  abounded  in  mi- 
neral wealth  (Theuphrast.  die  Lap  id.  p.  695,  ed. 
Schneider),  and  whose  periodical  torrents,  according 
to  Agatha  a1  hides  (c.  5.  ap.  Hudson,  Gcogr.  Min.) 
poured  their  waters  over  the  plains  of  the  Trog- 
lodyte*. [W.B.D.] 

PSKLC1S  (TcAxh,  Strub.  xviL  p.  820;  I tin. 
Anton,  p.  162;  V»Axu,  Aristid.  Anjtn.  p.  512), 
was  a town  of  the  region  Dodecaschoenus 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Ori- 
ginally Pselcis  was  little  more  than  a suburb  of  the 
older  Aethiopian  town  TachompsO;  but  it  speedily 
outgrew  its  parent,  so  that  in  process  of  time  Ta- 
churn  pso  was  denominated  Contra- Pselcis.  In  B.  C. 
23  the  Aethiopian  nation,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  tbe  Romans  to  their  frontier,  harassed  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philae  and  Syene,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  repel  their  incursions.  C.  Petrooius, 
accordingly,  who  had  succeeded  Aclius  Callus  in 
the  gor e rumen t of  Aegypt,  undertook  to  drive  them 
back,  and  INrlcis  was  one  of  the  towns  which  sub- 
mitted to  him.  (Strab.  L c. ; Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.) 
;So  long  as  the  Romans  maintained  their  hold  on 
ISortlieru  Aethiopia,  Pselcis  was  the  pennaneut  head- 
quarters of  a troop  of  German  horse.  The  modem 
barn  let  of  Dakkeh  occupies  a portion  of  the  site  of 
tire  ancient  Pselcis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PSE'SSII,  or  PSESSI  (Y4*<rioi,  PtoL  v.  9.  § 17 ; 
Hlrjtraol,  Apollud.  up.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  in  Plin.  vi.  7, 
the  old  editions  have  Psesii,  but  Sillig  reads  Psessi; 
-at  apjiear*  from  au  inscription  that  Psessi  is  tbe 
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j correct  form,  Inter,  in  Johns  JakrbQeher,  voL 
xxx vi.  p.  225),  a people  iu  Sanaa  tia  Asiatics, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  lake  Moeotia  and  tho 
Hippici  Montes  after  the  Siruceni. 

PSEUDOCE'LIS  (TruBdarjAu),  a town  of  the 
Elisari  iu  Arabia  Felix,  identified  by  some  modern 
writers  with  Mochha.  (PtoL  vi.  7.  § 7.) 
PSKUDOPENIAS.  [Uesrkkidks.] 

I’SEl’bO'STOMOS  (Ym/Woto^oj  worapbs,  Pt*»l 
viL  1.  §§  8,  33,  83,  85,  86),  a stream  of  we«  cm 
India,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  flowing  from  Mt 
Beltigo  near  Coitubatorc  to  the  mu  near  M”ziria 
(Manyalur).  It  cannot  with  certaiuly  be  identified 
with  any  existing  river,  especially  as  along  that 
coast,  between  lat.  10°  and  15°,  there  are  a great 
number  of  streams  which,  flowing  but  a short  dis- 
tance from  mountains  which  appruuch  the  sea  are 
little  better  than  torrents.  [V.] 

1’SILE,  a small  island,  forming  one  of  a cluster, 
off  the  coast  of  louia,  opposite  to  Clazomeuae.  (Plin. 
v.  31.  s.  38.) 

PSILL1S  (YfAAu),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Phrygia,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  Artanu 
and  Calpe,  and  affording  at  its  mouth  a good  road 
for  small  vessels  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  PtoL  v.  1. 
§ 5 ; Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  2 ; Plin.  vi.  1 ; Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  13,  where  it  is  called  Psilis;  Muri- 
cian,  p.  C9,  where  it  is  written  Psillius;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.  'Aonayta.)  [L.  S.] 

PSOPHIS  Eth.  Vv^ltwi),  a city  iu  the 

NW.  extremity  of  Arcadia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Elis.  It  was  a very 
ancient  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Eryinanthus,  and  its  territory  to  liave  been 
ravaged  by  tbe  Erymanthian  boar.  (Pa us.  viii.  24. 

§ 2 ; Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  VtiMpls  ; Apollud.  ii. 
5.  § 4.)  It  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Pliegia  or 
Phcgeia  (frrryta,  a),  apparently  from  the  oaks 
(•Pnyol),  which  are  still  fouud  upon  the  site  of  the 
town  ; though  the  ancients,  as  usual,  derived  the 
name  from  au  eponymous  founder,  Phegeus.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  vc.  •kifjua,  Vaxpis  ; Pa  us.  1.  c.)  It  was  called 
Psophis  by  Ediephrun  and  Promacbos,  sons  of  Her- 
cules, who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sicily  and 
given  to  the  town  this  name  after  their  mother 
Pnophis.  (Pans.  /.  c.)  Psophis,  while  still  called 
Pliegia,  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Alcmovun, 
who  fled  thither  from  Argo*,  after  slaying  his  mother, 
and  married  Alphesiboea,  the  daughter  of  Phegeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  24.  § 8 ; Diet,  of  Bioyr. s.  v.  Alcmakox.) 
Iii  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Alcmueon, 
the  Psopliidii  took  part  iu  the  second  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  refused  to  join  the  other  Greeks 
in  the  Tn  »jan  War.  (Paus.  viiL  24.  ^ 10.) 

P.-ophis  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  b.  c. 
219  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Eleians,  and  was 
taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Achaeans.  In  narrating  this 
event  Polybius  gives  an  accurate  description  of  tbe 
town.  u Psophis,”  he  says,  **  is  confessedly  an  ancient 
foundation  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  district  Azanis. 
It  is  situated  in  the  central  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
but  in  the  western  corner  of  Arcadia,  and  adjoining 
the  Achaeans  dwelling  furthest  towards  the  west. 
It  also  overhangs  conveniently  the  country  of  the 
Eleians,  with  whom  the  city  was  then  in  close 
alliance.  Philip  inarched  thither  in  three  days  from 
Caphvae,  and  encamped  upon  the  hills  opposite  to 
the  city,  where  he  could  safely  have  a view  of  tho 
whole  city  and  the  surrounding  places.  When  the 
I king  observed  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  w j*  at  a 
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Intu  what  to  do.  On  the  wewtem  ride  of  the  town 
there  is  a rapid  torrent,  impa*able  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  and  which,  rushing  down  from 
the  mountains,  makes  the  city  exceedingly  strong 
and  inaccessible,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the 
rarine  which  it  has  gradually  formed.  On  the  east- 
ern side  flows  the  Erymantbus,  a large  and  impetuous 
river,  concerning  which  there  are  so  many  stories. 
As  the  western  torrent  joina  the  Ery  man  thus  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  city,  ita  three  aides  are  sur- 
rounded  by  rivers,  and  rendered  secure  in  the  manner 
described.  On  the  remaining  side  towards  the  north 
a strung  hill  hangs  over,  surrounded  by  a wall,  and 
serving  the  purpose  of  a well-pUced  citadel.  The 
town  itself  also  is  provided  with  walls,  remarkable 
fur  their  size  and  construction."  (Polyb.  iv.  70.) 
From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  Eryman- 
thus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  la  the  river  of 
Sopolti ; and  that  the  western  torrent,  which  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viii.  24.  § 3)  bore  the  name  of  Aro- 
anius,  is  the  river  of  Gkermotzdna.  About  300  feet 
below  the  junction  of  these  rivers  the  uuited  stream 
is  joined  by  a third,  smaller  than  the  other  two, 
called  the  river  of  Loptsi  or  Sbupi,  which  rises  on 
the  frontiers  of  Cleitor,  near  Seine.  From  these 
three  rivers  the  place  is  now  called  Tripdtamo. 
The  banks  of  the  Erymanthus  and  the  Aroanius  are 
precipitous,  but  nut  very  high  ; and  between  them 
and  the  steep  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
town  stood  there  is  a small  apace  of  level  or  gently- 
rising  ground.  The  summit  is  a sharp  ridge,  seeding 
forth  two  roots,  one  of  which  descends  nearly  to  the 
angle  of  junction  of  tbc  two  streams,  the  other 
almost  to  the  bank  of  the  Erymanthus  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city.  (Leake,  J/oreo,  vol.  it 
p.  242.) 

Philip,  in  his  attack  upon  Psophis,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Erymanthus,  which  was  probably  in 
the  same  position  as  the  modern  bridge,  and  then 
drew  up  his  men  in  the  narrow  space  between  the 
river  and  the  walls.  While  the  Macedonians  were 
attempting  to  scale  the  nails  in  three  separate  parties, 
the  Eleians  made  a sally  from  a gate  in  the  upper 
pert  of  the  town.  They  were,  however,  driven  back 
by  the  Cretans  in  Philips  army,  who  followed  the 
fugitives  Into  the  town.  Euripidas  and  the  garrisoa 
then  retreated  into  the  citadel,  and  ahortlv  afterwards 
surrendered  to  Philip.  (Polyb.  iv.  71,  72.) 

Pausanias  saw  at  Psophia  a ruined  temple  uf  Aphro- 
dite Eryciiu,  lieroa  of  Promachus  and  Echephroo, 
the  tomb  of  Alcmaeon,  end  near  the  Erymanthus  a 
temple  sacral  to  that  stream.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  § 7.) 
Leake  also  noticed  a part  uf  a theatre,  not  uumtioned 
by  Pauaaniaa,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the 
Aruanius.  Nine  hundred  feet  above  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers,  and  near  the  walls  on  the  hank  of  the 
Erymanthus,  Leake  also  found  some  remains  of  a 
public  building,  96  feet  in  length,  below  which  there 
is  a source  of  water  in  the  bank,  lie  conjecture* 
that  they  may  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ery- 
Buathua. 

Psophis  was  about  2 miles  in  circumference.  The 
town-walls  followed  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the 
northward  and  the  bank  above  the  two  rivers  on  the 
oppoaite  side ; and  they  are  traceable  nearly  through- 
out the  entire  rircuit  of  the  place.  Ou  the  north- 
extern  side  of  the  town,  which  is  the  only  part  not 
protected  by  the  two  river*  or  by  the  precipices  at 
the  back  of  the  hill,  there  was  a double  inclasure. 
Leake  could  not  trace  tire  inclosure  of  the  citadel 

At  t^i ^distance  of  30  stadia  from  Psophis  was 
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Seirae  (Utipaf),  which  Pausanias  describe**  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Psophidii  and  Ckdtorii  (viii.  23.  § 9, 
24.  § 3).  On  the  mad  from  Psophia  to  ThdpUha 
lay  Tropoea,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Lad  on.  near 
which  was  the  grove  Aphmduium.  after  which  came 
a column  with  an  ancient  inscription  upon  it,  marking 
the  boundaries  of  Psophis  and  Thelpuia.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii  p.  240,  sen. ; Boblaye,  Rickerckes, 
<fc.  p.  158  ; Curtius,  Petopotmesoe,  vol.  L p.  384, 
«*•) 


plan  or  rsorms. 


a a.  Ancient  walls. 

b.  Tbe*ire. 

c.  F iii<datioos  of  a large  building. 

4d.  Churches. 

e.  Buds*  over  the  Aroanius. 

/.  Bridge  over  the  Krymanthus. 

| r Position  of  the  army  of  Philip. 

4.  Kbtu  of  TrtptUumo. 

PSYCHIITM  (TOxiop,  Steph.  B.  $.  r.;  Ptol.  in. 
17.  § 4;  ▼ux«t,  Sladitum.  Mar.  Magn.  p.  298, 
Hofftnann : Elk.  a town  on  the  south  coast 

of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptoletny  between  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Massalia  and  Electro,  and  by  the  Sta- 
diaamus  12  stadia  to  the  west  of  Sulia,  a distance 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  tituatkm  of  Ktutri 
(Pashley,  Crete,  vol  ».  pi  304.) 

PSYC11RUS  {"Vuxpi *),  a small  river  in  the  east 
of  Pontus,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  tribes 
of  the  Colchi  and  Sanni. ' (Arrian,  PertpL  P.  R. 
p.  6;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  14.)  [L.  {*) 

PSYLLI  (FiJAAoi,  llecat.  Fr.  303,  ed.  Klausen  ; 
Herod,  iv.  173 ; Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xiii.  p.  588,  xvii. 
pp.  814,  838  ; Plin.  v.  4.  vil  2.  viii.  38,  xl  30, 
xxv.  76,  xxviii.  6 ; Aelian,  A 'at.  An.  vi.  33),  a 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Syrtia,  who 
bordered  on  the  Xasamones,  occupying  that  part  of 
the  shores  of  S6rt  which  lie*  between  Aviad  Si i man 
and  Attlad  Saint.  According  to  Herodotus  (L  c.) 
they  sallied  forth  against  Xotoe,  or  the  S.  wind,  and 
were  buried  in  the  sands  which  were  routed  by  the 
offended  wind.  Their  country  was  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  the  Xasamones. 

The  story  giv«  a vivid  picture  of  those  seas  of 
Bind,  un bathed  by  dew  or  rain,  when  the  fine  dust- 
likc  particles,  rising  through  tbc  rarefied  air,  roll  np 
in  dark  oppressive  clouds.  They  were  supposed  l»y 
the  ancients  to  have  a secret  art  enabling  them  to 
secure  themselves  from  the  poison  of  serpents,  like 
the  u UAwee,"  or  snake  jugglers  of  Cairn.  (Wil- 
kinson, Anrient  Egyptians,  vol.  v.  p.  241  ; Lane, 
Modem  Egyptians,  vol  ii  p.  214;  Qnatremfrre, 
Man.  $u r f Egypt 4,  vol.  i.  pp.  203 — 211.)  Cato 
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brought  some  of  these  people  in  hie  train  when  he 
Ini  the  way  into  the  dept  he  of  the  desert  which 
akirts  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  56  ; Lucan, 
Lx.  891)  ; and  Octavius  made  use  of  the  services  of 
these  poison-suckers,  it  was  said,  in  order  to  restore 
his  victim,  Cleopatra,  to  Ufa  (Dion  Caao.  li.  14; 
comp.  Lucan,  ix.  925.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

PSY'LLIUM  (YuAAier,  VvkXuov,  or  Vi'-AAa),  a 
fortified  emporium  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between 
Crenidea  and  Tiurn.  (Pud.  v.  1.  § 7;  Arriau. 
Peripi  P . E.  14:  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  5; 
Martian,  p.  70;  Steph.  B.  ».  c.  YuAAa;  Tab.  Pent - 
trig.  wTonenusly  call*  it  Scylleum.)  [L.  S.] 

PSYRA  (Yvpd).  a small  island  in  the  Aegean 
sea,  to  the  north-west  of  Chios,  at  a distance  of  50 
stadia  from  Cape  Melaenae  in  Cliioe,  and  having 
only  40  stadia  in  circumference.  It  was  a lofty, 
rocky  island,  and  contained  on  its  south  east  coast  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name,  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645; 
Plin.  v.  36;  Steph.  B.  a.  o.;  Horn  Od.  iii.  171.) 
Its  modem  name  is  Iptctra.  [L.  S ] 

PSYTTALEIA  (^uT-raAfm),  a email  island  off 
the  Attic  coast  between  Peiraeeus  and  Salami*.  For 
detail*  see  Salami*. 

PTANDAR1S  or  PTANDARA.  a place  in  Cap- 
padocia  on  tike  south-west  of  Arabia* us  (It.  Ant. 
pp.  178,  180,  210,  212,  &c.,  where  we  bo  me  titties 
read  tike  ablative  Ptandari,  and  sometime*  Ptan- 
daria.)  [L.  S.] 

PTATtENUS  (IIf<b>*w»*,  Arrian,  ItuL  c.  4),  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Upper  Indus,  which  flows 
into  that  river  a little  above  Peehdwar.  Lassen  con- 
jecture* that  it  is  the  present  Burrindu.  (Lassen, 
Map  of  A nc,  India.)  [V.] 

. PTE'LKA,  an  ancient  name  of  Ephesus.  (Plin. 
v.  29.  ».  31.) 

PTE’LKOS  (rir«A«*»).  a small  lake  in  Myaia, 
near  Ophrynium  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont 
(Uerod.  vii.  42  , Strab.  xiit  p.595;  Sobol.  ad  PtoL 
*•***)  [L.S.] 

PTE'LEUM.  1.  (rirrArdr : Eth.  IlreAcdrrjr, 
n-riAfouotor,  XlrvAst  or),  a town  of  Thessaly,  un  the 
aouth-westem  aide  of  Phthiotis,  and  near  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Pagasaeu*.  It  stood  between 
Antron  and  Halos,  and  was  distant  from  the  latter 
1 10  stadia,  according  to  Artemidorua.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  433.)  It  i*  mentioned  by  Homer  as  governed  by 
I’rotauiaua,  to  whom  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Antron  also  belonged.  (IL  ii.  697.)  In  B.C.  192, 
Antiochna  landed  at  Pteleum  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Romans  in  Greece  (Liv.  xxxv. 
43).  In  b.  c.  171,  the  town,  having  been  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  w as  destroyed  by  the  consul 
Licinius.  (Liv.  xlii.  67.)  It  seems  never  to  have 
recovered  from  this  destruction,  as  Pliny  speaks  of 
Pteleum  only  as  a forest  (**  nemus  Pteleuu”  Plin. 
iv.  8.  a 15).  The  form  Pfeleoa  is  used  by  Lucan 
(vi.  352)  and  Mela  (ii.  3).  Pteleum  stood  near 
the  modern  village  of  ruled,  or  Fulid,  upon  a 
peaked  bill  crowned  hy  the  remains  of  a towu  and 
• a* tie  of  tiie  middle  ages,  called  Old  Ftflio.  On 
its  side  is  a large  marsh,  which,  as  Leake  observes, 
was  probably  in  the  more  flourishing  ages  of  Greece 
a rich  and  productive  meadow,  and  hence  the  epithet 
of  AsgcraV,  which  Homer  (i  c.)  has  applied  to 
Pteleum.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  i.  p.  341, 

2.  A town  of  Triphylia,  in  EUs,  belonging  to 
Nestor  (Hum.  Ii  ii.  594),  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  a colony  from  the  Thessalian  Pteleum.  This 
town  had  disappeared  iu  Strabo's  time  ; bat  ita  un- 
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iitlukltiissl  woody  site  was  still  called  Pteleasimum. 
(Sink.  viii.  pp,  349,  350.) 

3.  A fortress  in  the  territory  of  Erythrae,  in 
Ionia.  (Time.  viii.  24,  31.)  Pliny  (v.  29.  a.  31) 
mentions  Pteleon,  Helas,  and  Dorium  as  near  Eryth- 
rae,  but  those  places  are  confused  by  Pliny  with 
the  Triphylian  towns  in  Homer  (L  e.). 

PTE'RIA  (rirspla).  the  name  of  a town  and  dis- 
trict in  Cappadocia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (i. 
76),  who  relates  that  a great  battle  was  fought  in 
this  district  between  Cyrus  and  Croesoa.  Stephanos 
B.  mentions  Plenum,  a town  of  the  Medes,  and 
Pteria,  a town  of  Sinope  (a.  r.  nrfpioe). 

PTEROS,  one  of  fimr  Islands  — the  other  three 
being  Labatanis,  Coboris,  and  Sam  bluest  e — lying 
off  the  const  of  the  Sabaei  in  Arabia,  and  corre- 
sponding in  number,  and  the  last  of  the  four  in 
name,  with  the  Sohar  island*.  (Plin.  vL  28.  s.  32; 
Forster,  Arabia . vol.  ii.  p.  230.) 

PTOLEDKRMA  (nroAefffp/xa),  a town  of  the 
Eutrcsii,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  deserted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Megalo- 
polis. (Paua.  viii.  27.  § 3.) 

PTOLEMA'IS.  1.  ^ TlroAtfuiti  Ptel.  iv.  5.  § 
57),  a small  town  of  tike  Arsinoite  nome  in  Middle 
Aegypt.  It  was  situated  between  Heracleopolis 
Magna  and  Arsinoe,  near  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  Bohr  Jtuef  and  the  Nile.  The  modern 
village  of  EUljihum  occupies  a portion  of  the  site 
of  the  Arsinoite  Ptolemaia. 

2.  Ptoliuiais  Tiikkos  (IlToAc^ah  Brjp&r,  Ptol. 

1.  8.  § 1.  iv.  7.  § 7,  viii.  16.  § 10;  IlroAtyiaff, 
Strab.  xvii.  pp.  768 — 76  ; Agatharch.  ap.  Phot. 
pp.  457—459,  ed.  lkkker ; Ptolemais  K pit  here*.  Plin. 
vi.  29.  a 34),  was  originally  an  Aethiopian  village 
situated  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  forest  which 
extended  from  the  S.  aide  of  the  Troglodylic  Bere- 
nice to  1st.  17°  N.  Its  convenient  situation  on  the 
roast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  heart  of  the  region 
where  elephants  abounded  induced  Ptolemy  Pbila- 
delphoa  (b.  c.  282 — 246)  to  occupy,  enlarge,  and 
fiirtifj  the  village,  which  thenceforward  was  named 
Ptolemaia  after  its  second  founder.  Pbiladelplms, 
indeed,  before  be  colonised  this  outpost  of  hut  King- 
dom, used  every  effort  to  persuade  the  Aethiopian 
hunters  [Elki-iiaktofhagi]  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  these  animals,  or  to  reserve  a portion  at 
least  of  them  for  the  royal  stables.  But  they  re- 
jected his  offers,  replying  that  fur  the  kingdom  of 
Aegypt  they  would  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing and  eating  elephants.  Hitherto  the  Aegvptians 
bad  imported  three  animala  from  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
breed  being  stronger  and  larger  than  the  African. 
But  the  supply  was  precarious:  the  cost  of  import- 
ation was  great;  and  the  Aetbiopian  forests  afforded 
an  ample  supply  b>4h  for  war  and  the  royal  house- 
hold. As  the  depfit  of  the  elephant  trade,  including 
that  also  in  hides  and  ivory,  Ptolemaia  attained  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  ranked  among  the 
principal  cities  of  Aethiopis.  From  its  market  it 
in  probable  that  Carthage  also  derived  its  supply  of 
elephants,  since  about  the  period  of  Philadriphus’ 
reign  the  Carthaginians  employed  these  animala 
more  frequently  in  war.  (Liv.  xvii.  EpiL ; Florua,  ii. 

2.  § 28.)  Ptolemaia  had,  properly  speaking , nu  harbour, 
awl  the  Aegyptian  vessels  were  compelled  to  run  up 
to  Berenice  whenever  the  N.  or  E.  wind*  prevailed : 
in  the  jirreent  day  the  Red  Sea  roast  at  this  point  is 
approachable  only  by  boats.  The  roadstead  uf  Pto- 
lemais, however,  wna  partially  slieltered  from  the  K. 
winds  by  an  blond  covered  with  olive-trees.  In  it* 

x x 3. 
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neighbourhood  the  freshwater  lake  Monoleus  afforded 
it  a pood  supply  of  water  and  fish.  The  shell  of 
the  true  land-tortoise  was  fnnnd  at  Ptoleinais  : it  is 
described  by  Apathnrrhides  {ap.  Geogr.  Minor,  p.  40. 
Hudson:  Pcrifd.  Mar.  F.njthr.  p.  17)  as  covered 
with  small  lozenge-shaped  plates,  of  the  whiteness 
of  the  pearl-oyster.  To  ancient  geographers  the 
position  of  Ptolemais  was  of  preat  importance,  being 
one  of  the  points  from  which  their  computations 
of  latitude  were  made.  Modem  geographers,  how- 
ever, are  not  agreed  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
should  he  placed,  some  identifying  it  with  Bat- 
Atsiz,  opposite  the  island  of  Wellesley,  while  others 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Search**,  rol.  ii.  p.  92)  pre- 
fer a more  southerly  site,  near  the  port  of  \firza- 
Mombarrik.  (Comp.  Mannert,  vol.  x.  1 . p.  48. 
•eq.) 

3.  (riroAefiotr  h *E pnt.ov,  Ptol.  I.  15.  § 11.  ir. 
5.  § 56  ; nroAffiaiflrij  frdAis  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813), 
a city  of  Upper  Aegypt,  NW.  of  Abydos.  and  situ- 
ated on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  It  can  hardly 
he  regarded,  however,  as  an  Aegyptian  city,  ita 
population  and  civil  institutions  being  almost  exclu- 
sively Greek,  and  its  importance  derived  entirely 
from  the  favour  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  ruins  of 
Ptolemais  Hermti  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  modem 
hamlet  of  Mensieh.  (Champollioo,  f Egypt* , vol.  i. 
p.  253,  aeq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PTOLKMA'IS  (riToAe/aaff),  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  between  the  river  Mela*  and  the 
town  of  Coracesium,  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xiv. 
p.  667).  Leake  (Asia  Mnu>r.  p.  197)  conjectures 
that  Ptolemais  did  not  stand  upon  the  coast,  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus,  but  occupied  per- 
haps the  situation  of  the  modem  town  of  Alara, 
where  is  a river,  and  npon  its  banks  a steep  hill 
crowned  with  a Turkish  castle.  (Comp.  Richter, 
WaVfahrten,  p.  334.)  [L.  S.] 

PTOLKMA'IS  CYRENAICAE.  [Barca.] 
PTOLEMA  IS  PHOENl'CIAE.  [Ace.] 
PTOLIS.  [MAirmRiA,  p.  262.  b.] 

PTOUM.  [Boron A,  p.  412,  a.] 

PTY'CHIA.  [Cokcyf.a.  p.  67 1 , b.] 
PUBLICA'NOS.  AD,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Itins.  on  a mad  which  leads  from  Vienna  ( Vienne) 
on  the  Rhone  to  the  Alpis  Grain  {Little  St  Ber- 
nard). In  following  this  road  Ad  Publicanoe  comes 
after  ManUla  [Manta la],  and  ita  position  is  at 
the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  the  Cent  rones 
or  I a i Tarentaise.  Weaseling  observes  that  the 
name  Ad  Publicanoe  indicates  a toll  place  at  a 
bridge.  [Pons  Akrarh’s].  D’Anville  sup}**** 
that  Ad  Publicanoe  was  at  the  point  where  the  Arts, 
a tributary  of  the  Isere,  is  crossed,  near  which  there 
was  an  ancient  Huepitiuin  or  Stabulum,  as  it  was 
called,  such  as  we  find  on  several  Roman  roads. 
This  place  is  now  called  L'/lopital  de  ConJUm s,  and 
is  near  the  junction  of  the  ArH  and  the  I store.  Ad 
Publicanos  was  probably  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Allobroges  and  Centronas,  where  some  dues  would 
be  paid.  These  due®  or  customs  were  established 
in  a period  of  Gallic  history  even  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190.)  Gallia  was 
loaded  with  these  imposts,  which  continued  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  The  dis- 
tance between  Mantala  and  Ad  Publicanoe  is  marked 
xvi.  in  the  (tins.,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  site 
fixed  by  I/Anville.  Other  geographers  place  Ad 
Publicanos  at  the  village  of  lie*  Fontaine*.  [G.  L.] 
PU'CINUM  (floioriwK:  Duino).  a town  of  Vene- 
Ua,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cami  (Plin.  in.  18.  s.  22), 
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though  Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  IstrU  (Ptol.  ilL  1.  § 
28).  It  is  placed  by  Pliny  between  the  river  Ti- 
mavus  and  Tergeste.  which  leaves  little  doubt  that 
it  is  the  place  called  Duino.  about  16  miles  from 
Trieste , and  less  than  2 from  the  sources  of  the 
Timavus.  It  stands  on  the  hrow  of  a steep  rocky 
ridge  or  slope  facing  the  sea;  and  the  neighbouring 
district  is  still  noted  for  its  wine,  which  wan  famous 
in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  was  reckoned  particularly 
wholesome,  so  that  Livia  the  wife  of  Augustus 
ascribed  the  great  age  to  which  she  attained  princi- 
pally to  her  use  of  it.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8,  xvii.  4. 
a.  3.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

PULCRRUM  PROM.  [Aroujxia  Prom.] 
PULLA'RIAK  I'NSULAK.  [Pola.] 
PULTO'VIA,  a place  in  Upper  Pantionia,  on  the 
south-west  of  Petovio,  on  the  river  Pu/ska.  ( It . 
Micro*.  p.  561  ; comp.  Muchar,  Soricum , i.  p 
240.)  [L  S.] 

PU'NIUUM  {St a MarmeUa),  a village  or  station 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  6 miles  beyond  Pyrgi  {Sta 
Severn)  on  the  Via  Aurelia;  and  this  distance  enables 
us  to  fix  its  site  at  the  modem  village  or  hamlet  of 
Sta  Marinella,  where  there  are  still  some  traces  ot 
a Roman  port,  and  more  extensive  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  {Tab. 
Pent.;  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma.  vol.  ii.  p.  313; 
Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PU'NICUM,  called  by  Procopius  (efc  Aed.  iv.  6. 
p.  287)  riiKKofo,  a town  of  Mocsia  Superior,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pingus  {Tab.  Pent.).  [T.  H.  D.] 
PUPLISCA,  a town  of  the  Libumi  (Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  26),  which  has  been  identified  with  Jablanat * 
on  the  mainland  facing  the  S.  of  the  island  of  Arbe. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slacen,  p.  225.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PURA.  [Georoalv.] 

PURPURA'RIAE  INS.,  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Mauretania,  which  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Juba  (Plin.  vi.  37),  who  established  there  a 
manufactory  of  purple.  If  his  description  of  them 
as  being  6*25  M.  P.  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  be 
received,  they  cannot  be,  as  D'Anville  supposed, 
/xinxcrote  or  Fuente  I’en/nra,  the  two  nearest  of 
the  Canaries  to  the  African  continent.  Still  greater 
difficulties  exist  in  supposing  them  to  be  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo,  which  are  too  remote  from  Julia's 
kingdom  to  be  the  seat  of  a manufacture  of  purple 
carried  on  by  him.  Lelewel  {Endeckungen  der 
Carthager  und  Griechen,  p.  140)  considers  them 
to  be  the  islands  of  Lanzarote  Sta  Clara,  with  the 
smaller  ones  of  Graciosa  and  A legranza.  (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  229  ; Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p. 
129,  trims.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PUTE'OLI  (IIovTfdAoi,  Ptol.  Dion  Casa.;  Ilo- 
tJoAoi  Strab.,  Act.  A post:  Eth.  Puteolanus:  Poz- 
ettoli),  a maritime  city  of  Campania  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Sinus  Cumanus  or  Crater  and 
on  the  east  side  of  the  smaller  buy  known  an  the  Sinus 
Baianus.  It  was  originally  a Greek  city  of  the 
name  of  Dicakarchia  {Ainaiapxla,  Strab.;  Ai- 
Kcuapx*(*.  Step!).  B.:  Eth.  Aurcuapxfv*  anil  Aueat- 
opxelnp,  Stepli.),  and  was  a colony  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Cumae,  to  which  it  served  as  a port.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  245.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  hut  Stephanns  of  Byzantium  and 
Eusebius  ascribe  its  foundation  to  a colony  from 
Samos;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  as  in 
many  similar  instances,  the  colony  from  Cumae 
was  reinforced  by  a fne>h  band  of  emigrants  from 
Samos  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.  florioAoi ; Euseb.  ii.  p 1 29,  ed. 
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Seal.).  The  date  assigned  to  thin  Samian  colony  hy 
Kusebius  is  as  lite  a*  n.  c.  5*21.  No  mention  occurs  j 
of  Dicaearchia  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest 
of  Cumae  by  the  Campanians:  from  its  serving 
ns  the  port  of  Cumae  it  could  probably  never  have 
taken  any  active  or  independent  part;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  become  a populous 
and  flourishing  town.  Tho  name  of  Dicaearchia 
continued  to  be  applied  to  it  by  Greek  writers  long 
after  it  had  assumed  the  new  appellation  of  Puteoli. 
(Diod.  iv.  22.  v.  13,  Ac.) 

The  period  of  this  change  is  uncertain.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  Romans  bestowed  on  it  the 
new  name  when  they  established  their  colony  there; 
but  there  seems  good  rrason  to  believe  that  it  was  ; 
considerably  more  ancient.  The  name  of  Puteoli  is  j 
applied  to  the  city  by  Livy  during  the  Second  Panto  I 
War  (Liv.  xxiv.  7),  and  there  is  much  probability  j 
that  the  coins  with  the  Oscan  inscription  **  Phiatlus.”  ! 
sometimes  Gnaecised  into  Plustelia,  belong  to  Puteoli 
during  the  period  previous  to  the  Roman  colony. 
(Mdlingen,  Numitm.  de  VAnc.  Italic , p.  201 ; Fried-  j 
lander.  Oskitche  M wizen,  p.  29.)  According  to  the 
Homan  writers  the  name  of  Puteoli  was  derived 
either  from  the  stench  arising  from  the  numerous  j 
sulphureous  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  (with 
more  probability)  from  the  wells  (putei)  or  sources 
of  a volcanic  nature  with  which  it  abounded.  (Varro, 
L.  L.v.  25;  Fest.  s.  v.  Puteoli;  Plin.  xxxi.  2;  Strab. 
t.  p.  245 ; Steph.  B.  t.  t?.  n«moAoi) 

The  first  mention  of  Puteoli  in  history  is  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Q. 
Fabius  by  order  of  the  aeiiAte,  and  protected  by  a ! 
strong  garrison  to  secure  it  from  the  attempts  of 
llannibal,  B.  c.  215.  That  general,  indeed,  in  the 
following  season  made  an  attempt,  though  without 
success,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  the 
possession  of  its  port  being  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him.  (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  12,  13.)  Livy 
speaks  of  Puteoli  as  having  first  become  frequented 
as  a port  in  consequence  of  the  war;  and  though  this 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  we  know  that  it  was  fre- 
quented long  before  under  the  name  of  Dicaearchia, 
it  is  probable  that  it  then  first  rose  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  commercial  importance  which  it  subsequently 
retained  under  the  Romans.  Thus  in  n.  c.  212  it 
became  the  principal  port  where  the  supplies  of  corn 
from  Etruria  and  Sardinia  were  landed  for  the  use 
of  the  Roman  army  that  was  besieging  Capua  (Liv. 
xxv.  22);  and  the  next  year  it  was  from  thence 
that  Claudius  Nero  embarked  with  two  legions  for 
Spain.  (Id.  xxvi.  17.)  Towards  the  close  of  the 
war  also  (b.C.  203)  it  was  at  Puteoli  that  the 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  landed,  on  their  way  to 
Rome.  (Id.  xxx.  22.)  It  was  doubtless  the  growing 
importance  of  Puteoli  as  a commercial  emporium 
that  led  the  Romans  to  establish  a colony  there  in 
b.c.  194  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15):  the 
date  ia  continued  by  a remarkable  inscription  of 
it.  c.  105  (Mommsen,  litter.  R.  N.  2458),  and  it 
seems  to  have  become  before  tbe  close  of  the  Re- 
public, as  it  continued  under  the  Empire,  otve  of  the 
moat  considerable  places  of  trade  in  Italy.  From 
its  being  the  first  really  food  port  on  the  south  of 
Rome  (for  Antium  could  never  deserve  that  epithet) 
it  became  in  a manner  the  port  of  the  imperial  city, 
although  distant  from  it  not  less  than  150  miles. 
Not  only  did  travellers  coming  from  the  East  to 
thane  frequently  land  at  Puteoli  and  proceed  from 
thence  by  land  to  the  city,  as  in  the  well-known 
jjiatances  of  SL  Paul  {Act*  AposL  xxviii.  13)  and 


Circro  on  his  retnm  to  Rome  from  hh  qnaestnr- 
ship  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  26),  but  the  same 
conrse  was  pursued  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
merchandise  brought  from  the  East,  especially 
with  the  costly  wares  sent  from  Alexandria,  and 
oven  the  supplies  of  corn  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  793;  Suet.  Aug.  98;  Se- 
nec.  Ep.  77.)  Strabo  speaks  of  Puteoli  as  one  of 
tho  most  important  trailing  cities  of  his  time  (v.  p. 
245),  and  it  is  evident  from  the  expressions  of 
Seneca  (4  c.)  that  this  had  not  fallen  off  in  the  days 
of  Nero.  The  trade  with  Alexandria  indeed,  im- 
portant as  it  was,  was  only  one  branch  of  its  exten- 
sive commerce.  Among  other  things  the  iron  of 
lira,  after  being  smelted  at  Populonium,  was  brought 
to  Puteoli  (Diod.  v.  13):  and  the  city  carried  on 
also  a great  trade  with  the  Turdetanians  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  as  well  as  with  Africa.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  145.)  We  lean)  also  from  an  inscription  still  ex- 
tant, that  its  trade  with  Tyre  was  of  such  importance 
that  the  Tyrians  hail  a regular  factory  there  (Boeckh, 
C.  I.  no.  5853);  and  another  inscription  mentions  a 
number  of  merchants  from  Berytus  as  resident  there. 
(Mommsen,  /.  R.  Ar.  2488.)  Indeed  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  it  was  under  the  Roman  Empire  one  of 
the  greatest  — if  not  the  greatest — emporiums  of 
foreign  trade  in  all  Italy  For  this  advantage  it 
was  in  a great  measure  indebted  to  the  excellence  of 
its  port,  which,  besides  being  naturally  well  sheltered, 
was  further  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  or  pier 
thrown  out  into  the  bay  and  supported  on  stone  piles 
with  arches  between  them.  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of 
the  population  of  Puteoli  assembling  on  this  mole 
(in  pilis)  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from 
Alexandria.  (Sen.  Ep.  77.)  Patec.li  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  this  and  similar 
works,  from  the  excellent  quality  of  its  volcanic  sand, 
which  formed  a mortar  or  cement  of  the  greatest 
hardness  and  durability,  and  wholly  proof  against 
the  influence  of  the  sea-water.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245; 
Plin.  xxxv.  13.  s.  47.)  This  kind  of  cement  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Poztoltma. 

It  was  from  the  extremity  of  the  mole  of  Pnteoli 
that  Caligula  carried  his  celebrated  bridge  across 
the  bay  to  tbe  opposite  shores  at  Uaiae.  (Suet.  Cal. 
19,  32;  Dion  Ca>s.  lix.  17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  1.  § 
1.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this 
bridge  was  merely  a temporary  structure  [Raiak], 
and  the  remains  still  visible  at  Poszuoli  which  an: 
popularly  known  as  the  Bridge  of  Caligula  are  in 
fact  the  piles  or  piers  of  the  mole  of  Puteoli.  Tho 
construction  of  this  mole  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Augustus,  without  sufficient  authority;  bat  it  is 
probable  that  it  dates  from  at  least  as  early  a period: 
and  we  learn  that  there  were  in  his  time  extensive 
docks  (navalia)  at  Puteoli,  in  which  the  huge  ships 
that  had  been  employed  in  bringing  the  obelisks 
from  Egypt  were  preserved,— a sufficient  proof  of  tho 
magnitude  of  these  establishments.  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
9.  s.  14.)  Another  proof  of  the  importance  of 
Puteoli  is  the  fact  that  Claud  ins  established  there, 
as  well  as  at  Oatia,  a cohort  of  troops  to  guard  the 
city  against  fire,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  at 
Rome  (Suet.  Claud.  25).  In  a.  d.  95  Domitian 
constructed  a new  line  of  rood  leading  direct  to 
Puteoli  from  Sinuessa,  where  it  quitted  the  Appian 
Way.  (Dion  Cass,  btvii.  14;  Stat.  Silo.  iv.  3.) 
Previous  to  that  time  its  communication  with  Rome 
must  have  been  by  way  of  Capua,  to  which  a branch 
road  (not  given  in  the  Itineraries)  led  direct  from 
Puteoli. 
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Puteoli  certainly  continued  to  enjoy  nnder  the 
Empire  the  rank  of  a colony.  (Pirn.  iii.  5.  s.  9; 
Orell.  Inter.  1694,3697,  Ac.)  In  addition  to  the 
original  **  cnlonia  civium  ” settled  there,  aa  already 
mentioned,  in  b.  c.  194.  it  appears  to  have  received 
a fresh  colony  tinder  Sulla  (Val.  Max.  ix.  3.  § 8; 
Plut.  Suit.  37 : Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  260),  and  cer- 
tainly was  a train  colonised  by  Augustus.  {Lib.  Col. 
p.  236.)  The  inhabitant*  had,  as  we  learn  from 
Cicero  {Phil.  ii.  41).  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  Casein*  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  which 
may  have  been  one  reason  why  Augnsttia  sought  to 
secure  »o  important  a point  with  a colony  of  veterans. 
Rut.  a*  was  often  the  case,  the  old  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  continued  apart  from  the  colonists,  with 
separate  municipal  rights,  and  it  wn*  not  till  the 
reign  of  Nero  that  these  also  obtained  admission 
into  the  colony.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27.)  In  a.  i>.  69 
the  Puteolani  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Ves- 
pasian (Tac.  Hitt.  iii.  67),  and  it  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  city  afterwards  assumed 
the  honorary  title  of  *'  Cnlonia  Flavia  Augusta 
Pnteoli,”  by  which  we  find  it  designated  in  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell.  Inter.  3698;  Znmpt,  l.  c.  p.  395; 
Mommsen,  2492.  2493.)  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever. that  it  may  at  the  same  time  have  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists. 

In  addition  to  its  commercial  importance,  Pnteoli, 
or  rather  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  became, 
before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  a favourite  resort  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  in  common  with  Baiae  and  the 
whole  of  this  beautiful  district.  Thus  Cicero,  a*  we 
learn  from  himself,  had  a villa  there,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Academia,  bnt  which  he  more 
often  mentions  merely  a*  his  Pnteolanum.  (Cic.  de 
Fat  1 , ad  A tt.  i.  4,  xiv.  7,  xv.  1,  Ac.)  It  passed 
after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Antistios  Vet  us, 
and  the  outbreak  of  a thermal  Bpring  there  became 
the  occasion  of  a well-known  epigram,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  a.  3.) 
This  villa  was  situated  between  Pnteoli  and  the 
lake  Avemns;  it  was  subsequently  chosen  as  the 
place  of  burial  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  (Spart. 
II  a dr.  25.) 

We  bear  little  of  Puteoli  in  history  during  the 
later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  ami  populous  town.  Its  mole  and  port 
srere  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Mommsen,  Inter. 
2490),  and  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  found 
there,  some  of  which  belong  to  a late  period,  and 
attest  the  continued  importance  of  the  city  down  to 
the  reign  of  Honor! as.  (Mommsen,  2494 — 2500.) 
Bnt  it  shared  to  the  full  extent  in  the  calamities  of 
the  declining  empire;  it  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  Alaric  in  a.  r>.  410.  and  again  by  Generic  in 
455,  and  by  Totila  in  545.  Nor  did  it  ever  recover 
these  repeated  disasters.  After  having  for  some 
time  been  almost  deserted,  it  partially  revived  in  the 
middle  ages;  but  again  suffered  severely,  both  from 
the  ravage*. of  war  and  from  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  the  Solfatara  in  1 198.  and  of  the  M ante  Nuovo 
in  1538.  At  the  present  day  Pozzuoli,  though  re- 
taining its  episenjud  see.  and  aboot  8000  inhabitants, 
is  a poor  place,  and  suffers  severely  from  malaria  in 
slimmer. 

It,  however,  retains  many  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous i*  the  amphitheatre,  on  the  hill  behind  the 
town,  which  is  of  considerable  size,  being  larger 
titan  that  at  Pomjwii,  and  calculated  to  be  capable 
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of  containing  25.000  spectators.  It  is  in  good  pre- 
| serration,  and,  having  been  recently  excavated  and 
cleared  ont.  affords  in  many  respects  a good  speci- 
men of  such  structures.  It  derives  additional  in- 
terest from  being  more  than  once  allnded  to  by 
ancient  writers.  Thus  Suetonius  mentions  that 
Augustus  presided  at  games  there,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  insult  offered  to  a senator  on  that 
occasion  that  the  emperor  passed  a law  assigning 
distinct  seats  to  the  senatorial  order.  (Suet.  Aug. 
44.)  It  was  there  also  that  Nero  entertained  Tiri- 
datea,  king  of  Armenia,  with  magnificent  shown 
both  of  gladiators  and  combats  of  wild  beasts. 
(Dion  Casa.  Ixiii.  3.)  Near  the  amphitheatre  arc 
smne  ruins,  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Diana,  bat  which  more  probably  belonged  to  a range 
of  thermae  or  baths;  as  well  as  several  piscinas  or 
reservoirs  for  water  on  a great  scale,  some  of  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  service 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Near  them  are  the  remains 
of  an  aqneduct,  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a branch  of  that  which 
led  to  Misenum.  In  the  city  itself  the  modem 
cathedral  is  in  great  part  constructed  out  of  the 
remains  of  a Roman  temple,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
an  inscription  on  the  architrave,  was  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  L.  Calpumius.  From  another  in- 
scription we  learn  that  the  architect  was  L.  Coc- 
ceius  Auctus,  evidently  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  haring  been  employed  by  Agrippa  to 
construct  the  tunnel  at  FosUipo.  (Mommsen,  /.  R. iV. 
2484.  2485;  Strah.  v.  p.  245.)  The  masonry  is 
of  white  marble,  and  there  still  remain  six  beautiful 
Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  material. 

Much  more  celebrated  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  a building  commonly  known  aa  the  temple  of 
Serapis  or  Serapenm.  The  interest  which  attaches 
to  these  is,  however,  more  of  a scientific  than  anti- 
quarian character,  from  the  evidence  they  afford  of 
repeated  chanees  in  the  level  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand.  (Lvell,  Principlet  of  Geology.  8th  ed. 
pt  489,  Ac.  ; Daubrny  On  Volcanoet.  p.  206.) 
The  edifice  is  one  of  a peculiar  character,  and  the 
received  attribution  is  very  doubtful.  Recent  re- 
searches have  rendered  it  more  probable  that  it  was 
a building  connected  with  the  mineral  spring  which 
rises  within  it,  and  was  adapted  both  for  purposes  of 
worship  and  for  the  medical  tiae  of  the  source  in 
question.  The  general  plan  is  that  of  a large 
quadrangular  atrium  or  court,  surrounded  internally 
by  a portico  of  48  columns,  with  chambers  at  the 
sides,  and  a circular  temple  in  the  centre.  Not  far 
from  the  temple  of  Serapis  are  the  ruina  of  two 
other  buildings,  both  of  them  now  under  water:  the 
one  of  which  is  commonly  known  a*  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  the  other  na  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs; 
but  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  either  name. 
We  know,  however,  from  Cicero  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune  at  Puteoli,  aa  might  naturally  be 
expected  at  so  frequented  a seaport,  and  that  it* 
portico  fronted  the  bay.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  25.)  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  mole  have  been  already  men- 
tioned; thpre  are  now  portions  of  16  piers  remaining, 
13  of  which  are  still  visible  above  water. 

On  the  coast  proceeding  from  Pozzuoli  towards  tlie 
Lucrine  lake  (or  rather  on  the  ancient  cliff  which 
rises  above  the  low  line  of  coast)  are  some  ruins  called 
(with  at  least  more  probability  than  in  most  similar 
cases)  those  of  the  villa  of  Cicero,  which  was  cer- 
tainly, as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  situated  between  Pu- 
teoli and  the  Lucrine  lake.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  a.  3.) 
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About  ft  mil*  from  Pomuoli  to  the  NE..  on  a hill  who,  after  prosecuting  ihe  siege  in  v«in,  concluded  it 
between  the  town  and  the  Logo  d Anyano,  it  the  convention  with  Perdicra*.  (Time.  i.  61.)  It  was 
i« ‘markable  spot  now  called  the  Soifntara.  and  in  taken  b.  c.  41 1 by  Archebtnx,  who  removed  its  site 
ancient  time*  known  as  the  FoRtTM  VufcCAJft  20  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Diodor.  xiii.  49.)  After- 
('Htpaurrou  byopd,  Strah.).  It  is  evidently  the  ward*  it  wax  gained  for  Athens  by  Timotheus;  but 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  retaining  only  so  much  ' in  the  two  first  years  of  the  dhaatmus  Social  War 
of  ita  former  artirity  as  to  emit  constantly  snl-  (358 — 356),  Pydna,  about  the  exchange  of  which 
phureons  gates  in  conriderable  quantity,  the  deposit  for  Amphipnlts  there  had  been  a secret  negotiation, 
of  which  forms  large  accumulations  of  sulphur.  It  was  betrayed  to  Philip  by  a party  of  traitors  in  the 
is  well  described  by  Strabo,  in  whose  time  it  would  ' town.  (Demnstb.  adv.  Leptmem,  p.  476.  § 71. 
deem  to  have  been  rather  more  active  than  at  pre-  (dynth.  1.  p.  10.  § 5,  Olynth.  it.  p.  19.  § 6;  Ulpian, 
sent,  as  well  as  in  a more  poetical  style  by  Pctronin#  ad  loc,;  Theopompus,  Fr.  189,  «1  Didnt.)  Several 
(Cnrm.  B.  Cir.  67—75):  and  is  noticed  also  by  Athenian  citizens  were  taken  in  Pydna,  and  sold 

I. uriliua,  who  justly  points  to  the  quantity  of  sul-  into  slavery,  whom  Demosthenes  ransomed  from 
phur  produced,  as  an  evidence  of  igneous  action,  his  own  funds.  (Pint.  Tit  X.  Orator,  p.  851, 
though  long  extinct.  (Strah.  r.  p.  246;  Lucil.  vol  ix.  p.  381,  ed.  I{ei»ke.)  Toward*  the  close  of 
Attn.  431.)  It  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  broken  the  year  b.  C.  316,  Olympias  retired  to  I*ydna, 
out  into  more  violent  action,  in  ancient,  any  more  where  she  was  besieged  by  CftMiander,  and  taken 
Ilian  in  modem,  times;  but  hi  the  middle  ages  prisoner  by  him.  (Diodor.  xix.  49;  Polyaen.  iv.  11. 
on  <me  occasion  (in  1198)  it  broke  into  a violent  § 3.)  In  the  spring  of  > c.  169,  I'erxeus  absndon- 
eruprion;  and  a stream  of  trachytic  lava,  which  has  ing  Dium,  retreated  before  the  consul  Q.  Marrius 
ft  wed  from  the  crater  in  a S*E.  direction,  ix  pro-  Philippas  to  Pydna.  (Lie.  xliv.  6.)  After  again 
bably  the  result  of  this  outburst.  The  effect  of  the  occupying  the  strong  line  of  the  Knipeus,  Perseus, 
sulphureous  exhalations  on  the  soil  of  the  surround-  in  consequence  of  the  dexterous  flank  movement  of 
ing  hills  b vbiblo  for  some  distance,  and  impart*  to  P.  Sripio  Narica,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
them  a peculiar  whiteness  of  aspect,  whence  they  Pydna.  On  the  22nd  of  June.  n.  c.  168  (an 
were  called  the  Lkucooaki  Coi.lks.  (Plin.  xviii.  eclipse  fixes  the  date,  Clinton,  F.  B . vul.  iii.  p. 

I I.  a 29,  xxxv.  15.  a 50.)  Pliny  also  mentions  in  82),  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was 

connection  with  them  some  mineral  springs,  to  which  derided  in  a plain  near  the  town,  which  was  traversed 
he  gives  the  name  of  Lkccxmiak!  Fortes.  (Id.  by  a small  river,  and  bordered  by  heights  affording  a 
xxxL  2.  a 8.)  They  are  probably  those  now  known  convenient  retreat  and  shelter  to  the  light  infantry, 
ax  the  PisciareBi.  while  the  plain  alone  contained  the  level  ground 

There  were  two  ancient  madH  leading  from  Pnteoli,  necessary  for  the  phalanx.  (Liv.  xliv.  32  — 46; 
the  one  to  Capua,  the  other  to  Neapolia  Both  of  Plut.  A emit  13 — 23.)  The  Epitomiser  of  Strabo 
them  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  were  bor-  and  a Scholiast  upon  Demosthenes  ( Olynth.  i.  p. 
derrd,  for  some  distance  after  they  quitted  the  city,  10)  assert  that  the  Klrpor  of  their  time  was  the 
with  range*  of  tomhs  similar  to  those  found  outride  same  place  as  Pydna;  but  their  authority  is  of  no 
the  gate  of  Pompeii,  though  of  course  in  lews  perfect  great  weight,  arid  Cobroel  Leake  {Northern  Green*, 
preservation.  They  are  nevertheless  in  many  re-  vol.  iii.  pp.  429 — 435)  has  shown  that  the  ancient 
specta  of  much  interest.  Pliny  mentions  the  road  rite  is  better  represented  by  Aydn,  w|»ere  there  are 
(which  he  calls  a Via  Consular!*)  that  led  fn*m  Hellenic  remains,  and,  on  the  slope  towards  the  mu, 
1'uteoli  to  Capua;  it  was  tlie  tract  on  the  left  of  this  two  44  tumuli,"  probably  monuments  of  tlie  battle, 
towards  Cumae  that  was  the  district  properly  called  Kitro,  it  may  be  supposed,  rose  upon  the  decay 
the  Campi  Laborihi,  or  Labokiae,  distinguished  nf  Pydna  and  Methone,  between  which  it  lies, 
i ren  above  the  rest  of  Campania  for  its  surpassing  For  autonomous  coins  of  Pydna,  see  Krkhel.  vol. 
fertility.  (Plin.  xviii  1 1.  a.  29.)  Concerning  the  ii.  p.  76.  [E.B.J.] 

topography  of  Puteoli  and  mins  still  remaining  PYDNAE  or  PYDNA  (IlcHlrai),  a small  town 
at  /'<« xtuoli,  see  Maxzella.  Situs  et  Antiguitas  Pn-  on  the  coast  of  Lycia.  between  tlie  river  XaiitJius 
tciflx-itm  in  Graevius  and  Burma  tin’s  Thesaurus,  and  Cape  Hieron.  (Sladiasm.  M.  Magni,  p.  221.) 
voL  ix.  part  iv.;  Rumanelli,  Viaggio  a f*oexmoli,  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  one  called 
8vo.  Naples,  1817;  and  Jorio,  Guida  di  Poauoli , by  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  S 5)  Cydna,  and  which  he 
8vo.  Naples,  1830.  [E.  U.  B ] places  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount  Cragna,  where  rums  of 

FUTEOLA'NUS  SINUS.  [Crater.]  an  ancient  town  wm  observed  by  Beaufort  (Leake, 

PUTPUT.  a station  in  Africa  Proper,  12  M.  P.  Asia  Minor,  p.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

from  Neapulis  ( Nobel)  (/tin.  An/on.;  Prut.  Tab.),  PY'GELA  or  PHY'GELA  (IliqtAs,  : 

which  has  been  identified  by  Barth  (Wanderungen,  Elk.  IIirysArik),  a small  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
pp.  142,  143)  with  Jlamdm&L  Sir  G.  Temple  Caystrian  bay,  a little  to  the  south  of  Ephraim,  was 
( Excursions,  vol.  ii.  p.  10)  Considers  it  to  be  Siao ci.  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agamemnon,  and  to 
(2ia>ooA,  iv.  3.  § 9),  because  of  the  two  in-  have  been  peopled  with  the  remnants  of  his  army; 
script  iona  with  “ Ci  vitas  Siagitana,"  which  Shaw  it  contained  a temple  of  Artemis  Munychia.  (Xenopli. 
found  at  BdmAmdi.  (Time.  p.  169.)  [E.  B.  J.]  HtUtn.  i.  2.  §2;  Strab.  xiv.  p.639;  Steph.  B. * r.; 

PYCNUS  (floardf,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 8),  a river  on  Harpocrat.  ».v.\  Plin.  v.  31:  Scylux.  p.  37;  Pomp, 
tlie  N coast  of  Crete,  a little  W.  of  Cydooia.  Mela,  i.  17;  Liv.  xxxvii.  |.)  Dioscnridee  (v.  12) 

PYDAKAS.  [Athyras.]  commends  the  wine  of  this  town,  which  is  still  cele- 

PY'DNA  (llttra,  ScyL  p.  26;  Scymn.  Ch.  626;  brated.  Chandler  ( Trarels , p.  176)  observed  its 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 15;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a town  remains  on  a hill  between  Ephesus  and  &n/a  Nova. 
which  originally  stood  on  the  coast  of  Fieri*,  in  the  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  261.)  [L.S.J 
Tliennak*  gulf.  Themistoclex  was  conducted  by  PYLAE.  [THKiiworvi-AR.) 
two  Macedonian  guides  serosa  the  mountains,  and  PYLAE  CILICIAE.  [Cll.trlA.J 

f.iund  a merchant  ahipaUwit  toxad  far  Asia.  (Thuc.  PYLAE  SYRIA E.  [Amamuka;  Lwca.] 

« ii.  137.)  Pydna  was  blockaded  by  the  Athenians,  PYLAEA  (fluAala),  a suburb  of  Delphi,  and 
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the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council 

[Dki.iii.  p.  767,  U.J 

PYLE'NK  (IIvAifKij:  Kth.  nuAifvior).  an  ancient 
town  of  Aetolia, between  the  Achelous  and  the  E venus, 
mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian 
ships,  is  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  Corinthian  gnlf.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  have  existed  in  later  timea ; 
although  Strabo  says  that  the  Aeolinns,  haring  re- 
moved Pylene  higher  up,  changed  its  name  into 
Pmschinm.  The  site  of  Pylene  is  uncertain.  (Horn. 
/ 1-  ii.  639:  Plin.  ir.  3;  »copulo*a  Pylene,  Stat. 
Theh.  iv.  102:  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

PYLON  (riwAaie),  a town  on  the  Via  F.gnatia, 
h**ing  the  frontier  town  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
(Strab.  rii.  p.  323.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Itineraries. 

PYLO'RUS,  a town  in  Crete,  S.  of  Gortvn,  now 
Plora.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Pash  ley,  Crete,  vol.  i. 
p.  295.) 

PYLUS  (rioAor:  Eth.  rii'Ams),  the  name  of  three 
towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

1.  A town  in  hollow  Elis,  described  by  Pausanias 
as  situated  upon  the  mountain  nurd  leading  from 
Elis  to  Olympia,  and  at  the  place  where  the  Lndon 
flows  into  the  Peneius  (vi  22.  § 5).  Strabo,  in  a 
corrupt  passage,  assigns  to  it  the  same  situation, 
and  places  it  in  the  neigh bourhodd  of  Scoliiuin  or 
Mu  Soollis  (jt«r a^u  Toy  Fiction  *<u  too  2«AA jjo'- 
rot  ftcSo\f)s  [read  »ral  too  2*AAij«?irrof  ip- 
£oAt}j]  IluAos  tpKtero,  Strab.  viii.  p.  338).  Pausa- 
tdas  (/.  c.)  says  that  it  was  80  stadia  from  Elis. 
Diodorus  (xiv.  17)  given  70  stadia  as  the  distance, 
and  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6)  12  Ihunan  miles.  According 
to  the  previous  description,  Pylus  should  probably  be 
identified  with  the  ruins  at  Ayrdpidho-khori,  situated 
on  a commanding  portion  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon.  This  site  is 
distant  7 geographical  miles  from  Elis,  which  suffi- 
ciently agrees  with  the  80  stadia  of  Pausanias. 
Leake,  however,  places  Pylus  further  S.,  at  the  ruins 
at  Kuloffll,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  so 
far  removed  from  the  road  between  Elis  and  Olympia. 
But  the  fact  of  the  ruins  at  A yrdpidho-LMri  being 
at  the  junction  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon  seems  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  that  position  ; and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  a road  ran  up  the  valley  of  the  Peneius  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  then  look  a bend 
to  the  right  into  the  valley  of  the  Ladon.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  Peloponnesiaca , 
p.  219 ; BobUye,  Recherche*.  tfc.  p.  122 ; Curtius, 
Pe/oponnes&t,  voLii.  p.39.)  The  Eleian  Pylus  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Pylon,  son  of  Cleson 
of  Megora,  who  founded  the  Messeniau  Pylus,  and 
wbo,  upon  being  expelled  from  the  latter  place  hy 
I Vie  us.  settled  at  the  Eleian  Pylon.  (Paus.  iv.  36. 

§ l,vi.22.§5.)  Pylus  wa*  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  restored 
hy  the  Eleians  ; but  the  story  of  its  destruction  by 
Hercules  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Messeuian 
Pylus.  Its  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  was  the  town 
which  Homer  had  in  view  when  he  asserted  tliat  the 
Alphcius  flowed  through  their  territory  (’AA^wou, 
5<rr’  tupv  jttti  IloAtwe  Sih  yalijt,  IL  v.  545).  On 
the  position  of  the  Homeric  Pylus  we  shall  speak 
presently  ; and  we  only  observe  here,  that  this  claim 
was  admitted  by  Pausanias  (vi.  22.  § 6),  though  its 
ahsurdity  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  350,  seq.).  Like  the  other  Eleian  towns, 
Pylus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  ».  C.  402 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  in  their  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  Elis  (Dial.  xiv.  17);  aud  in  b.  c\  366  , 
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it  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  the  demorrattral 
exiles  from  Elis  planted  themselves  in  onler  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter  city.  (Xen.  IJelL  vii.  4. 
§ 16.)  Pausanias  saw  only  the  rnins  of  Pylus  (vi, 
22.  § 5),  and  it  wonhl  appear  to  have  been  deserted 
long  previously. 

2.  A town  in  Triphylia,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo, 
and  snmamed  by  him  TpnpvAiaxdt,  ’ApHaSiefis,  and 
Acwpearurdr.  lie  describe.!  it  :is  situated  30  stadia 
from  the  sea,  on  the  rivers  Matnathns  ami  Arradicus, 
west  of  the  mountain  Minthe  and  north  of  Lepreum 
(viii.  p.  344).  Upon  the  conquest  of  the  Triphylian 
towns  by  the  Eleiaas,  Pylus  was  annexed  to  Lepreum 
(viii.  p.  355  ; comp.  pp.  339.  343,  344).  Leako 
observes  that  tho  village  Tjorbadji,  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Mount  Minthe.  nt  the  fork  of  two 
branches  of  tho  river  of  Ai  Sidhero , seems  to  agree 
in  every  respect  with  Strabo's  description  of  this 
town.  ( Pelnponnexiaca , p.  109.) 

3.  A town  in  Messenia.  situated  upon  the  pro- 
montory CoryphuMum,  which  forms  the  northern 
termination  of  the  bay  of  Aamriao.  According  to 
Thucydides  it  was  distant  400  stadia  from  Spans 
(Time.  iv.  3),  and  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  36. 
§ 1)  100  stadia  from  Methane.  It  was  one  of  the 
lost  places  which  held  out  against  the  Spartans  in 
the  Second  Measenian  War,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  inltabitants  emigrated  toCyllene.  and  from 
thence,  with  the  other  Messeninns,  to  Sicily.  (Paus. 
ir.  18.  § l,  ir.  23.  § 1.)  From  that  time  its  name 
never  occurs  in  histoiy  till  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  B.  c.  424,  when  Demosthenes, 
the  Athenian  commander,  erected  a fort  upon  tho 
promontory,  which  wa-*  then  uninhabited  and  called 
by  the  Spartans  Coijphasium  (Ko^o<pd<r«i*'),  though 
it  was  known  by  the  Athenians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pylus.  (Time.  iv.  3.)  The  erection  of  this 
fort  led  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thucydides  has  given  a minute 
account  of  the  topography  of  the  district,  which, 
though  clear  and  consistent  with  itself,  does  not  co- 
incide, in  all  points,  with  the  existing  locality. 
Thucydides  describes  the  harbour,  of  which  the  pro- 
montory Corypliasium  formed  the  northern  termina- 
tion, as  fronted  aud  protected  by  the  islaud  Sphac- 
teria,  which  stretched  along  the  coast,  leaving  only 
two  narrow  entrances  to  the  harbour, — the  one  at  the 
northern  end,  opposite  to  Coryphasium,  being  only 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremcH  abreast,  and  the 
other  at  the  southern  end  wide  enough  for  eight  or 
nine  triremes.  The  island  was  about  15  stadia  in 
width,  covered  with  wood,  uninhabited  and  untrodden. 
(Thuc.  iv.  8.)  Pausanias  also  says  that  the  island 
Sphacteria  lies  before  the  harbour  of  Pylus  like 
Khencia  before  the  anchorage  of  Delos  (v.  36.  § 6). 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  fortress  erected 
by  the  Athenians  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Paleo-Avarim> , 
which  has  been  changed  into  Nacarino  by  the  habit 
of  using  the  accu*utive  case,  *is  rhe  ’A Sapiror,  and 
by  attaching  the  final  v of  the  article  to  the  sub- 
stantive. The  distances  of  400  stadia  from  Sparta 
and  100  stadia  from  Methone,  given  respectively  by 
Thucydides  and  Pausanias,  are  the  correct  distances 
of  Old  Navttrino  from  those  two  ancient  sites. 
(Leake,  Pelopon neriaca,  p.  191.)  Sphacteria  (2<pax- 
TTjpta)  is  now  called  Sphcu/ia , a name  which  it 
also  bore  in  antiquity.  (2<f>ayia,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359  ; 
Plat.  Afenex,  p.  242;  al  2,<paylcu,  Xen.  Uell  vi.  2. 
§ 31 ; tre*  Sphagiae,  Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  25.)  The  fol- 
lowing description  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the 
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two  accompanying  maps,  of  which  the  former  con- 
tains the  whole  locality,  and  the  latter  the  fortress  of 
Old  Savarino  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  on 
a larger  scale. 
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1 7 stadia,  which  Thucydides  ascribes  to  Sphactcria. 
does  not  agree  with  the  actual  length  of  Sphagia, 
which  is  25  stadia.  Lastly  Thucydides,  speaking 
of  the  bay  of  Pylus,  calls  it  M a harbour  of  cun- 
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The  chief  discrepancy  between  the  account  of 
Thucydides  and  the  existing  state  of  the  cuast  is 
found  in  the  width  of  the  two  entrances  into  the 
bay  of  Savarino , the  northern  entrance  being  about 
150  yards  wide,  and  the  southern  not  leas  than  be- 
tween 1300  and  1400  yards;  whereas  Thucydides 
stales  the  former  ad  mil  ted  only  two  triremes  abreast, 
and  the  latter  only  eight  or  nine.  Therefore  not  only 
is  the  actual  width  of  the  two  entrances  very  much 
greater  than  is  stated  by  Thucydides,  but  this  width 
is  not  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  triremes; 
they  are  n»t  as  8 or  9 to  2,  but  as  17  to  2.  To  ex- 
plain this  difficulty  Col.  Leake  suppn6e*  that  Thu- 
cydides was  misinform'd  respecting  the  breadth  of 
the  entrances  to  the  harbour.  But  to  this  a satis- 
factory reply  is  given  by  Dr.  Arnold,  that  not  only 
could  no  common  false  estimate  of  distances  have 
mistaken  a passage  of  nearly  1400  yards  in  width 
for  one  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  eight  or  nine 
ships  abreast,  but  still  less  could  it  have  been  sup- 
plied possible  to  choke  up  such  a passage  by  a 
continuous  line  of  ships,  lying  broadside  to  broad- 
side, which  Thucydides  tells  us  the  Lacedaemonian 
commanders  intended  to  do.  Moreover  the  northern 
entrance  has  now  a shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying  across 
it,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  18  inches 
of  water;  whereas  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  im- 
plies that  there  was  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
ihrenwa  to  sail  in  unobstructed.  The  length  of 


A.  Pjrlus  (O/rf  Sararmo). 

B.  Sphacteria  ( Sphngta 

C.  I.aginin  ,f Utmyu-  iga. 

D.  Port  of  roidhb-kUitt. 

E.  Bay  of  Pylus  ( Huy  qf  Savorimo). 

a.  Cave  ol  Hermes. 

b.  Small  channel  connecting  the  lagoon  of  Otmyn - 

Aga  with  the  Bay  oj  Savanna. 

siderable  magnitude"  (At pivi  fieri  ov  apixpqi)-,  an 
expression  which  seems  strange  to  be  applied  to  the 
spacious  Bay  of  Samrino , which  was  not  only  the 
largest  harbour  in  Greece,  but  perfectly  unlike  thu 
ordinary  harbours  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  always 
closed  artificially  at  the  mouth  by  projecting  moles 
when  they  were  not  sufficiently  land-locked  by 
nature. 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  Dr.  Arnold 
raised  the  doubt  whether  the  island  now  called 
Sphagia  be  really  the  same  as  the  ancient  Sphacteria, 
ami  whether  the  Bay  of  Savarino  be  the  real  har- 
bour of  Pylus.  He  started  the  hy|iotliesis  that  the 
peninsula,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Old  Surarhto 
stand,  is  the  ancient  island  of  Sphacteria  con- 
verted into  a peninsula  by  an  accumulation  of  sand 
at  either  side;  and  that  the  lagoon  of  Otmyn- Aga 
on  its  eaMera  side  was  the  real  harbour  of  Pylus, 
into  which  there  was  an  opening  on  the  north,  at 
the  port  of  Wmlho-  Kilid,  capable  of  admitting  two 
triremes  abreast,  and  another  at  the  south,  where 
there  is  still  a narrow  opening,  by  which  eight  or 
nine  triremes  may  have  entered  the  lagoon  from  the 


A.  Sphacteria  (Sphagia). 

B.  Pylu»  on  the  promoutory  Corjphaiiurn  (Old  Sa - 

rarino), 

C.  The  moilrrn  Savarino. 

1)  D.  Bay  ol  Pylus  (Bay  Savarino ). 
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great  harbour  of  Xaeartno.  Upon  this  bypnthflsw 
CoL  Ix-ake  observes.  that  in  itself  it  is  perfectly 
admissible,  inasmuch  as  there  ia  scarcely  a situation 
in  Greece  on  the  low  coasts,  near  the  months  of 
riven,  where,  by  the  operation  of  waters  aalt  or 
fresh,  or  both  united,  some  change  has  not  taken 
j>l*cc  since  the  times  of  ancient  history;  and  that 
in  the  present  instance,  therefore,  there  i»  ik>  great 
difficulty  in  imagining  that  the  lagoon  may  be  an 
ancient  harbour  converted  into  a lagoon  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  which  has  separated  it  from 
the  sea.  But,  among  the  many  difficulties  which 
heart  this  hypothesis,  there  are  two  which  sretn  quite 
fatal  to  it;  one  of  which  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Grots  and  the  other  by  Col.  Leuke.  The  f<jrtn«r 
writer  remarks  that,  if  the  peninsula  of  Old  Aaro- 
rino  was  the  real  ancient  Sphacteria,  it  must  have 
Seen  a second  bland  situated  to  the  northward  of 
Sjduigia ; and  that,  consequently,  there  must  have 
been  two  islands  close  together  and  near  the  scene. 
This,  as  Mr.  Grote  observe*,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  which  presup- 
poses that  there  was  only  one  inland  — Sphacteria, 
without  any  other  near  or  adjoining  to  it.  Thun 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  Eurymedon,  on  first  ar- 
riving, was  obliged  to  go  back  some  distance  to  tbe 
island  of  Prote,  because  the  island  of  Sphacteria 
was  full  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplite*  (Thuc.  iv.  13); 
whereas,  if  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Arnold  were  ad- 
mitted, there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  landing  on  Sphagia  itself.  It  is  true 
that  Xenophon  {HelL  ri.  2.  § 3)  speaks  of  ^nxylat 
in  the  plural,  and  that  Pliny  (iv.  12.  a.  25)  mention 
“ tre«  Sphagiae;"  but  two  of  them  appxar  to  have 
been  mere  rocks.  The  objection  of  C«*L  Leake  b 
still  more  fatal  to  Dr.  Arnold's  hypothesis.  He 
calls  attention  to  llie  fact  that  the  French  Com- 
mission observed  that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Old 
jVnearfao  stand  in  many  parts  on  Hellenic  founda- 
tions, and  that  in  some  places  three  course*  cf  the 
ancient  work  remain,  consisting  of  a kind  of  ma- 
sonry which  »erm»  greatly  to  resemble  that  uf  Mes- 
senc.  Breidw  these  remains  of  middle  Hellenic 
antiquity,  some  foundations  are  traced  of  a more 
ancient  inclosure  at  the  northern  end  of  the  prnin- 
stila,  with  a descent  to  the  little  harbour  of  Voidko- 
Kilia  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Remains 
uf  walla  of  early  date  are  to  be  seen  likewise  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill,  among  which  is 
a tumulus;  — all  tending  to  prove  that  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Xavarino  was  occupied  at  a remote 
period  of  history  by  an  ancient  city.  This  penin- 
sula could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  ancient 
Spliacteria,  which  never  contained  any  aurient  town. 
Tiie  only  way  of  reconciling  the  account  of  Thucy- 
dides with  the  present  state  of  tlie  coast  b to  sup- 
p-ae,  with  Mr.  Grote  and  Curtiua,  that  a great 
change  has  taken  place  in  lira  two  passage*  which 
separate  Sphagia  from  the  mainland  since  the  time 
of  Thucydides.  The  mainland  to  the  south  of  A'«- 
rarino  must  have  been  much  nearer  than  it  b now 
to  the  soutliem  portion  cf  Sphagia,  while  the  north- 
ern passage  also  must  have  beeu  both  narrower  and 
dearer.  (Leake,  More «,  VoL  i.  p.  401,  seq.,  Pelu- 
jmnnesinca,  p.  190,  «*q. ; Arnold.  Appendix  to  Thu - 
cydide*,  voL  it  p 400,  aeq.;  Groie,  0 recce,  vq|.  vL 
p 427.  seq.;  Curt i us,  Peloponuesot,  voL  ii.  p 173, 
scq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  p 113;  KxpetUlum 
Ocienlifiqne  dr  la  Marie,  vol.  i.  pi.  vit) 

It  is  uunccoaary  to  relate  here  the  events  which 
fallowed  the  election  of  tin*  Athenian  fa;*  at  l'ylu», 
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and  which  terminated  with  the  rapture  of  the 
Spartans  In  the  bland  of  Sphacteria,  as  they  are 
given  in  every  Grecian  history.  The  fallowing  ex- 
tract from  Col.  Leake  illustrates  the  description  of 
Thucydides  in  the  must  satisfactory  manner:  “ The 
level  and  source  of  water  in  the  middle  where  the 
Lacedaemon  is  na  encamped, — the  summit  at  the 
northern  end  to  which  they  retired, — the  landing- 
places  on  the  western  side,  to  which  the  Helots 
brought  provisions,  — are  all  perfectly  recognisable. 
Of  the  fort,  of  loose  and  rude  construction  on  the 
summit,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  remains 
should  now  exist;  but  there  are  some  ruins  of  a 
signal-tower  of  a later  age  on  the  same  site.  The 
summit  b a pile  of  rough  rocks  ending  in  a peak ; 
it  slopes  gradually  to  the  shore  on  every  side,  except 
to  the  harbour,  where  the  cliff*  are  perpeiMiicular, 
though  here  just  above  the  water  there  is  a small 
slope  capable  of  admitting  tbe  passage  of  a body  of 
men  active  in  climbing  among  rucks  and  difficult 
places.  By  this  pus  it  is  probable  the  Measeniaoa 
came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
anmmit;  for  just  at  the  southern  termination  of  the 
pass  there  is  a passage  through  the  cliffs  which 
border  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  tbe 
island,  so  that  by  this  opening,  and  along  the  pass 
under  the  rocks  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  Mes&e- 
niuna  bad  tbe  means  of  passing  unseen  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  to  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  the  summit.  Though  this  hill  slope* 
gradually  from  ita  rocky  peak  to  the  shore  on  every 
side  except  towards  the  Uarbonr,  it  does  not  admit 
of  a landing  at  ita  foot,  except  in  the  calmest 
weather;  nor  b it  easily  assailed  on  any  aide  by 
land,  "?  account  of  tbe  rugged  news  of  tbe  summit, 
except  by  the  menus  to  which  the  MewscnUna  re- 
sorted; so  that  the  words  uf  Thucydides  respecting 
It  are  perfectly  accurate  (fa  doAcurerifi  hwoepi 
ecu  fa  tt} i yrjs  I5*k rra  i* ina\w').  Tbe  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  rocky,  steep  and  difficult 
of  access,  and  farms  a separate  hill;  in  every  other 
part  the  ground  slope*  from  the  cliffs  on  the  side  of 
the  harbour  to  tin*  western  shore,  which,  though 
rocky,  is  low;  so  that  when  the  weather  b calm  it 
is  more  easy  in  face  of  on  uppuncut  to  land,  and  to 
make  way  into  the  bland  on  that  side  ihau  un  the 
eastern  shore,  where  the  cliffs  admit  of  an  ea.-y 
access  only  in  two  places,  one  toward*  the  noithciu 
end,  the  oilier  in  the  middle  of  the  inland,  whine  au 
opening  in  the  cliffs  leads  immediately  into  the  most 
level  port  of  it;  exactly  in  the  opening  stands  a 
small  church  of  the  Panaghia,  Titciv  are  also  two 
small  creeks  adjacent  to  each  other,  near  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  eastei  n side  of  the  blind,  opposite 
to  Neokeutro:  near  these  creeks  there  b a wclL 
The  principal  source  of  water  is  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island,  at  an  excavation  in  the  rock 
20  feet  deep,  which  seems  to  be  snore  natural 
than  artificial;  for  below  a shallow  surface  of  soil, 
in  which  there  is  a ciiculnr  pcrbtouiium  uf  inudt-ru 
masonry,  the  excavatiun  in  the  rock  b irregular  and 
slanting,  lu  one  or  two  places  there  are  groves  of 
high  bushes,  and  there  are  low  shrubs  in  every  part 
of  it.  It  uften  liappiens,  ms  it  did  in  the  seventh 
summer  of  the  1'dopunnesion  war,  dial  a fire,  oc- 
curring accidentally  or  uf  intention,  clears  the  face 
of  the  island  during  the  droughts  of  that  season : 
the  northern  hill  exhibit*  at  this  moment  recent 
marks  of  a similar  conflagration."  (l/oren,  VoL  i. 
408,  stq.) 

The  jcnimula  of  Curyphasium  U a precipice  on 
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tHe  esuiteni  side  or  towards  tbe  lag00** ; while  on  the 
western  side  or  towards  the  open  sea  it  slopes  gra- 
dually, particularly  on  the  SW.,  where  Demosthenes 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  landing  of  Brasidas  and 
the  Lacedaemonians.  The  promontory  is  higher  at 
the  northern  end.  Below  the  rained  fortress  at  the 
northern  cod  there  is  a fine  cavern,  called  Voidho- 
Kilid  (Bot'Sd-aoiAid),  “ the  ox's  belly,"  which  gives 
name  to  tl»e  small  circnUr  port  immediately  below 
it,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of.  This  cavern 
is  60  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  40  high,  having  a roof 
like  a Gothic  arch.  The  entrance  is  triangular,  30 
feet  long  and  12  high;  at  the  top  of  tire  cavern  there 
ia  an  opening  in  the  surface  of  the  hill  above. 
This  cave  was,  according  to  the  Peloponnesian  tra- 
dition, the  one  into  which  the  infant  Hermes  drove 
the  cattle  he  had  stolen  from  Apollo.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  hymn  t«  Hermes  as  situated 
npon  the  sea-side  (▼.  341);  but  in  Antoninas  Li- 
berals (c.  23)  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  at 
Coryphasiutn.  In  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  684)  Mercury  is 
represented  as  beholding  from  Mt.  Cylletie  tbe  un- 
guarded cattle  proceeding  into  tbe  fields  of  Pylua 

The  bay  of  Voidho-Kilid  is  separated  by  a low 
semicircular  ridge  of  sand  from  the  large  shallow 
lag'mn  of  Otmyn-Aga.  As  neither  Thucydides  nor 
Pausanias  says  a word  about  this  laguon,  which  now 
forms  so  striking  a feature  in  the  topography  of  this 
district,  we  may  confidently  conclude,  with  Leake, 
that  it  is  of  recent  formation.  The  peninsula  must, 
in  that  case,  have  been  surrounded  with  a sandy 
plait  as  Pausanias  describes  it;  and  accordingly, 
if  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  Pylus,  the  epithet  which  the 

poet  constantly  gives  to  it,  would  be  perfectly  ap- 
plicable. 

The  Athenians  did  not  surrender  their  fortress  at 
Pylus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  made  in  n.  c.  421  (Thuc.  v.  35),  but 
retained  possession  of  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  wily 
lost  it  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Diod.  xiii.  64.)  On  the  restoration  of  the  Mes- 
serjuiw  to  their  country  by  Epaminondas,  Pylus 
again  appears  in  history.  The  remains  of  the  walls 
already  described  belong  to  this  period.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  there  was  a dispute  between  the 
Mosenians  and  Achaeaiw  respecting  the  possession 
of  this  place.  (Liv.  xxvii.  30;  Polyb.  xviii.  25.) 
It  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a temple 
of  Athena  Coryphnsia,  the  so-named  house  of  Nestor, 
containing  a picture  of  him,  his  tomb,  and  a cavern 
said  to  have  been  the  stable  of  the  oxen  of  Neietia 
and  Nestor.  He  describes  the  latter  as  within  tbe 
city ; which  must  therefore  have  extended  nearly  to 
the  nortliem  end  of  the  promontory,  as  this  cave  is 
evidently  the  one  described  abofe.  * (Pans.  v.  36.) 
There  are  imperial  coins  of  this  city  bearing  the 
epigraph  IlvAiwv,  belonging  to  tbe  time  of  Severas. 
(Ktkhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.)  It  would  appear  from 
Leake  that  the  restored  city  was  also  called  Cory- 
pliasium,  since  he  says  that  M at  the  time  of  the 
Actwean  League  there  was  a town  of  Corrphasium, 
as  we  learn  from  a coin,  which  show*  that  Citt- 
}rhaMum  was  a member  of  that  confederacy .”  (/*«- 
faprmnesiaca,  p.  131.) 

The  modem  name  Ararino,  corrupted,  as  already 
said,  into  A’arrirfno,  is  probably  due  to  the  Avars, 
who  settled  there  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  mediaeval  castle  was  built  by  the 
widow  of  the  Frankish  chieftain  William  de  la 
B<ahe.  Her  descendants  sought  a more  convenient 
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place  for  their  residence,  and  erected  on  tbe  southern 
side  of  the  harbour  the  A 'eokustro  or  modern  A*«- 
vurino.  It  commanded  the  southern  end  of  the 
harbour,  which  became  more  and  more  important  as 
the  northern  entrance  became  choked  up.  Con- 
taining, os  it  does,  the  best  harbour  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Xnrarhio  constantly  apjiears  in  modern  his- 
tory. It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1500.  In 
1685  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Venetian 
commander  Mornsini,  and  remained  in  the  hands  uf 
the  Venetians  till  1715.  In  more  recent  times  it  ia 
memorable  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  bay,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1827,  between  the  Tnrkish 
fleet  and  tbe  combined  fleets  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  (Curtius,  Peloporme^os.  voL  ii.  p.  181.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
Pylus.  According,  to  a generally  received  tradition, 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  migrated  from  lolcos 
in  Thessaly,  and  founded  on  the  west  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  a kingdom  extending  westward  as 
far  as  that  of  the  Atridae,  and  northward  as  far  as 
the  Alpheius,  or  even  beyond  this  river.  Neleus 
incurred  the  indignation  of  Hercules  for  refusing  to 
purify  him  after  the  murder  of  his  son  Iphitus. 
Tbe  hero  took  Pylus  and  killed  Neleus,  together 
with  eleven  of  his  twelve  sous.  But  his  surviving 
sou  Nestor  upheld  the  fame  of  his  house,  and,  after 
distinguishing  himself  by  bis  exploits  in  youth  and 
manhood,  accompanied  in  bis  old  age  the  Grecian 
chiefs  in  their  expedition  against  Troy.  Upon  the 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  tbe  Dorians,  three  gene- 
rations after  Nestor,  tbe  Neleids  quitted  Pylus  and 
removed  to  Athens,  where  they  obtained  the  kingly 
power.  The  situation  of  this  Pylus  — the  IlvAor 
NijA^iot,  as  it  was  called — was  a subject  of  much 
dispute  among  the  Grecian  geographers  and  gram- 
marians. Strabo  (viii.  p.  339)  quotes  a proverbial 
verse,  in  which  three  towns  of  this  name  were 
mentioned  — 

I<xt»  Ilt/Aot  w fib  iKAoio*  nJAor  yi  fit*  fori  sol 
ftAAor, — 

of  which  tbe  former  half — Tori  IlvAo* 
rioAoio — was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, when  Pylus  became  famous  by  tbe  ca|«ture 
of  the  Spartans  at  Sphacteria  (Aristoph.  KquiU 
1059.)  Tbe  claims  of  the  Eteian  Pylus  to  lie  the 
city  of  Nestor  may  be  safely  set  on  one  side ; and 
the  choice  lies  between  tbe  towns  iu  Triphylia  and 
Messenia  The  ancients  usually  decided  in  favt.ur 
of  the  Measer.ian  Pyloa  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Panssnias  (iv.  36),  who  unhesitatingly  places  the 
city  of  Nestor  on  the  promontory  of  Coryphasium, 
although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  agrees 
with  the  people  of  Klia  that  Homer,  in  describing 
the  Alpheius  as  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Pylians  (IL  v.  545),  had  a view  to  the  Eleian  city. 
(Paua  vi.  22.  § 6.)  It  is  however,  much  more 
probable  that  tbe  M land  of  tbe  Pylians”  was  used 
by  the  poet  to  Mgnify  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Neleian  Pylus,  since  he  describes  both  Thryoesaa  on 
tbe  Alpheius  and  the  cities  on  the  Messeuian  gulf 
as  the  extreme  or  frontier  places  of  Pylua  (&pv- 
6f<raa  w4Au  . . . nani  IluAov  4ina66*yrot,  IL 
xi.  712;  rearai  nuAow  Ajuaftforroi,  IL  ix.  153.) 
In  this  sense  these  expressions  were  understood  by 
Strabo  (viii.  pp.  337.  350).  It  is  curious  that 
Pausanias,  who  paid  »o  much  attention  to  Homeric 
antiquities,  docs  not  even  allude  to  the  existence  ci 
the  Triphylian  Pylua  Pindar  calls  Nestor  Mth« 
Mcssenian  old  man."  (I'yth.  vi.  35.)  Herat sa 
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mentions  Mcwsenia  as  hi*  birthiJace  ( Pannth.  § 72);  the  position  of  tin*  Mc*»rni*ii  Pylus,  the  most 
and  Pberccydes  (a/#.  SchoL  ad  Horn,  OtL  si.  289)  striking  upon  the  whole  western  cuast  of  Prlo|*io. 
and  EusUtiuua  (ad  04.  iii  p.  1454)  describes  tije  nreus,  was  tar  more  likely  to  have  attracted  the 
Mr&senian  PyltM  ns  the  city  founded  by  Peletu.  Thessalian  wanderer*  from  Iokoa,  the  worshippers 
This  waa  also  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  (xr.  66),  and  of  the  g«d  Poseidon,  than  a site  which  was  neither 
of  many  others.  lu  opposition  to  their  views,  strong  bv  nature  uor  near  the  coast. 

Strabo,  following  the  opiuiuo  of  the  *0*it)pix<*r«pe<,  But  although  we  may  conclude  that  the  Messenian 
argues  at  great  length  that  the  Triphylian  Elis  whs  Pylus  was  the  city  of  Nestor,  it  may  admit  of  doubt 
the  city  of  Nestor.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  839,  *eq.,  348,  whether  the  city  itself  existed  on  the  promontory 
ae«].)  lie  maintains  that  the  description  of  the  Curypluuiuta  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Greeks 
Alpheius  flowing  through  the  laud  of  the  Pylians  rarely  built  a city  in  the  earliest  period  immediately 
( 11  v.  545),  which,  us  we  hare  already  seen,  was  upon  tin?  nm*l,  aisl  still  more  rarely  cIium  a site  »o 
the  only  argument  which  the  Kleiaiu  could  adduce  badly  supplied  with  water  as  Cory ptuuimn,  of  which 
for  their  claim,  is  applicable  to  tin*  Triphyliun  the  Atlirtiians  experienced  the  inconvenience  when 
Pylus ; whereas  the  poet’s  mention  of  Nestor's  ex-  tlwy  defended  it  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  There 
plaits  against  tlie  Kpeians  (//.  xl  670,  seq.)  is  seems  much  probability  in  the  account  of  Strabo 
fatal  to  the  supposition  of  the  Me»*eiiiaii  city  being  (viii.  p,  359)  that  tlie  ancient  Mreaenian  Pylus  was 
liis  residence.  Nestor  is  described  as  making  an  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aegaleos,  and  that  upon 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Kpeians,  and  re-  its  destruction  khiv*  of  ila  inhabitants  settled  at 
turning  thence  with  a Urge  quantity  of  cattle,  which  Coryphasium.  If  then  we  suppose  the  city  of  Nestor 
lie  safely  lodges  by  night  in  the  Neleian  city.  The  to  have  stood  a little  way  inlaid,  and  Coryphasium 
tldrd  day  the  Kpeians,  having  collected  their  forces  to  have  lieen  its  port-town,  tlie  narrative  of  Tele- 
4*i  tlie  Alpheius,  Nestor  marched  forth  from  Pylus,  j machos’  return  becuincs  perfectly  clear.  Not  w idling 
mid  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  halted  at  the  . to  hwe  time  at  the  royal  residence,  he  drives  straight 
Mitiyrius  (subsequently  called  the  Amgrua),  where  to  the  port  and  goes  quietly  on  bard.  Hence,  one 
he  passed  tlie  night ; darting  from  thence  on  the  of  Strabo’s  most  serious  objections  to  tlie  Me»»cnian 
following  morning,  he  arrived  at  the  Alpheius  at  Pylus  disappears,  Strabo  was  justified  in  seeking  fur 
noon.  Strabo  argues  that  neither  of  these  events  a separate  site  for  the  city  and  tlie  port,  but  lie 
o»uld  have  taken  place  if  Nestor  had  marched  from  ' seems  to  liave  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  Old 
so  distant  a city  as  the  out  at  Coryphasium,  while  Pylus  inland,  which  lie  had  himself  mentioned, 
they  might  easily  have  liappened  if  the  Neleisui  city  (Erake,  1/orro,  voL  i.  p.  416,  seq. ; Curtius,  /V- 
h.ul  been  situated  at  the  Triphylian  Pylus.  Again  lupountuo*.  voL  ii.  p.  174.  seq.) 
he  argues  from  the  Odyssey  that  tlie  Neleid  Pylus  PYIJAEI,  a people  in  Illyria  (PHn.  iii.  23.  s.  26 ; 
could  not  have  been  on  the  sra-cua»t,  since  Tele-  Mel*,  ii.  3.  § 12),  pvrhapa  the  sauie  as  the  Pleraei 
inachus,  after  he  hod  disembarked  at  the  temple  of  . of  Strabo.  [ Pucka  m] 

Poseidon  and  had  proceeded  to  Pylus,  seat  a courier  PYKA’MIA.  [Aituos,  p.  202,  a.] 

to  his  ship  to  fetch  his  companions  (Chi.  iii,  423)  ; PY'KAML'S  (liipa^or),  one  of  the  great  rivers 
and  on  his  return  from  Sparta  to  Pylos,  he  desired  of  Asia  Minur,  which  has  its  sources  in  Cataooia 
Pi»islratua  to  turn  off  to  the  sea-side,  that  he  might  near  the  town  of  Arabissus.  (Strab.  L p.  53,  xiv. 
immediately  embark,  as  lie  wished  nut  to  he  de-  p.  675.)  For  a lime  it  passes  under  ground,  bat 
tained  in  tlie  city  by  Nestor.  ( 04.  xv.  199,  seq.)  then  comes  forward  again  as  a navi  t aide  river,  and 
'1  lie**  arguments,  as  well  us  others,  adduced  by  forces  its  way  through  a glen  of  Mount  Taurus, 
Strabo,  have  convinced  K.  0.  MUJIer  (Orchomenue,  which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that  a dog  can 
p.  357,  seq  ),  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  { hap  aeruss  it.  (Strab.  xii.  p»  536.)  Its  course, 
p.  96),  and  several  modem  scholars;  but  Leake  which  until  then  h:ui  been  south,  now  turns  to  tb« 
Curtius,  and  others  have  adhered,  with  much  amth-we^t,  and  readies  the  sea  at  MaUus  in  Cilicia, 
greater  probability,  to  the  more  common  view  of  { This  river  is  deep  and  rapid  (Tletx.  ad  Lycopk, 
antiquity,  that  tlie  Neleiau  Pylus  was  situated  at  440);  its  average  breadth  was  1 stadium  (Xvnoph. 
Coiyphasiunu  It  ha-.  been  shown  that  Pylus  wai  Atutb.  L 4.  § 1),  but  it  tarried  with  it  such  a qu*n- 
frequmUy  used  by  Homer  to  signify  the  Neleid  tier  of  ruud,  that,  according  to  an  ancieut  oracle,  its 
ki-igdum,  and  not  simply  tlie  city,  as  indeed  SUabo  dej«*ii*  were  one  day  to  reach  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
himself  had  admitted  wla-u  arguing  against  the  and  thus  unite  it  with  the  mainland.  (Strab.  L c.  5 
claims  of  the  Eieiau  Pylus.  Moreover,  even  if  it  Eostath.  ad  Jtianyt.  867.)  Stephanos  B.  (a.  r.) 
should  be  admitted  that  the  account  of  Nestor's  si  ales  that  formerly  this  mer  turn  Uvn  called  Leu- 
ex  {4.»iu  agaimt  the  Kptiaus  agrees  better  with  the  co»yrus.  (Com pi  Scylax,  p.  40;  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 4; 
claim  of  the  Triphylian  Pylus,  yet  the  nanative  of  the  Plin.  v.  22;  Pomp.  Me  la,  L 13;  Curtius,  iii.  7; 
j xirneys  »f  Tek-nuichus  is  entirely  oppmed  to  this  Arrian,  A nab.  ii.  5.  § 8.)  Its  modem  name  is 
claim.  Telemachas  in  going  from  Pylus  to  Sparta  ikihun  or  JrchutK  [L.  &,] 

drove  his  h*«x»  thither,  without  changing  them,  in  PYUANTHUS  (Hupa*€ot  .•  Eth.  Ilopdvtfioj),  a 
two  days,  stopping  tlie  fir-t  night  at  Plierae  (Od  small  town  in  Crete,  ncur  Gortyn,  probably  the 
iii.  485);  and  ho  returned  from  Sparta  to  Pylus  iu  nnaleru  ByntthL  (Sleph.  B.  a.  c. ; Pash  ley,  Crete, 

the  same  manner.  (Od.  xv.  182,  »cq.)  Now  the  vol.  i.  p.  291.) 

Moaseuian  Pylus,  Pbcruc,  and  Sparta,  lie  in  a direst  PYKAsES  (ndpotroi,  Strab.  Steph.  B.  ».v. ; 
line,  the  distance  from  Pylus  to  Plierae  being  about  n<pi5>a**or. Hum:  £'{Anugcur<ubi),atowDuf  Phthiotia 
35  miles  by  the  road,  and  from  Pherae  to  Sparta  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Phylace 
about  28  aides.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  rvaui  from  and  It  on,  and  described  by  him  u»  TXtyboaov  aWh- 
the  Triphylian  Pylus  to  S]>arta  would  have  been  /adevra.  £rur)Tpot  rtfitros.  ( 1L  ii.  695.)  Pyrasus 
by  the  valley  of  the  AlpLe.iu  into  that  of  the  was  situated  on  the  Pagasacan  gulf,  at  the  distant « 
Furoou ; whereas  Plierae  would  have  been  out  of  of  20  stadia  from  Tlicbea,  and  possessed  a goed 
the  way.  and  the  distance  to  it  would  have  beam  harbour  (iv^ovi,  Strab.  ix.  p.  435).  It  Imd 
&-udi  mere  lion  a day's  journey.  Besides  which,  disappeared  m the  time  of  Strabo.  Its  name  was 
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superseded  by  that  uf  Demetuium,  derived  from 
the  temple  of  Deineter,  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and 
which  Strabo  describes  as  distant  two  stadia  from 
Pyrasus.  Demetrium  is  meiitioued  as  a town  of 
riithiotis  by  Scylax  (p.  24,  Hudson),  Livy  (xxviii. 
6),  Stephamia  B.  («.  v.  Btipirrptov),  and  Mela 
(ii.  3).  Leake  places  Pyrasus  at  Kokkma,  where 
there  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town,  consisting  of 
wrought  quadrangular  blocks,  together  with  many 
smaller  fragments,  and  an  oblong  height  with  a 
Bat  summit,  partly  if  not  wholly  artificial.  He 
also  states  that  at  Kokkina  there  is  a circular 
basin  full  of  water  near  the  shore,  which  was  once 
probably  a small  harbour,  since  there  are  traces  of  a 
mole  not  far  from  it.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
was  probably  at  a spot,  5 minutes  short  of  Kokkina, 
where  exist  many  stones  and  some  hewn  blocks. 
(Leake.  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  366.) 

PYBENAEI  MONTES  (t*  niynpa*  bpn,  Ptol. 
i.  15.  § 2,  viiu  4.  § 2 ; Slrab.  ii.  p.  71,  iii.  p.  161, 
Ac.;  Polyb.  iii.  34),  called  also  Py  miaous  Mous 
(Mela,  ii.  5 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  &c.),  Py  reuse  us  Sal- 
tua  (Liv.  xxi.  23,  Ac.;  Plin.  iv.  19.  a.  33),  Pyre- 
naeum  Jugutn  (Mela,  iii.  1),  and  M.  Pyrene 
Strab.  ii.  p.  160,  Ac.;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  417;  Aus.  Ep. 
xxv.  51).  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  which  di- 
vides Spain  from  GauL  It  was  fabled  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word  nvp,fire,  from  a great 
cor. flag  ration  which,  through  the  neglect  uf  some 
shepherds,  destroyed  ita  woods,  and  melted  the  ore 
of  its  mines,  so  that  the  hrooks  ran  with  mdteu 
silver.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147;  Diod.  v.  25:  Arist.  Mir. 
Atuc.  88;  Sen.  Q.  N.  1.)  Siliua  Italicus  (/.  c.) 
derives  its  name  from  Pyrene,  a daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Bebryces;  but  its  true  etymology  is  probably 
from  the  Celtic  word  byrin  or  bryn,  signifying  a 
mountain.  (Cf.  Astruc.  Mem.  de  f Hut.  Nat.  de 
iMwjueduc,  iii.  2.)  Herodotus  seems  to  have  had 
some  obscure  intelligence  respecting  the  Pyrenees,  us 
he  lueutions  (ii.  33),  a place  called  Pyrene,  near 
which  the  later  hud  its  source.  Strabo  (iii.  pp. 
137,  161)  erroneously  describes  the  cliain  as  run- 
ning from  S.  to  N.;  but  its  true  direction,  namely, 
from  SE.  to  N\\\,  ia  giveu  by  Pliuy  (iv.  20.  s.  34), 
und  Murcian  (Het'acL  p.  38).  According  to  Dio- 
dorus (v.  35)  it  is  3000  stadia  in  length;  according 
to  Justin  (xliv.  1)  6U0  Roman  miles.  After  the 
Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  Sannatia,  the  Pyrenees 
were  esteemed  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe 
(Agathem.  ii.  9,  p.  47;  EusUth.  ad  IHonyt.  338; 
Diod.  L c.),  whence  they  are  sometimes  described  by 
the  poets  as  covered  with  eternal  snow.  (Lucan, 
iv.  84,  seq.)  On  the  side  of  Gaul  they  are  steep, 
nigged,  and  bare;  whilst  on  the  Spanish  side  they 
descend  gradually  to  the  plain,  are  thickly  wooded, 
und  intersected  with  delicious  valleys.  (Strab.  iii. 
]>.  161.)  Their  western  prolongation  along  the 
Mare  Cantabricum,  was  called  >a  Sultus  Yasconum,” 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Yasconea,  who 
dwelt  there.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  This  portion 
now  bears  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Orcamo,  S.  de  A u- 
yana  and  S.  Sejo$.  Still  farther  W.  was  Moils 
Yiunius  or  Yindius  (OuikSiov  bpot,  ltol.  vii.  1. 
§ 21  ; Flor.  iv.  12),  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Astures.  The  Pyrenees 
form  several  promontories,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  120,  iii. 
p.  160,  iv.  p.  176,  Ac.:  Mela,  ii.  5;  Sil.  It.  iii.  417, 
scq.)  They  were  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron 
utvI  lead  (Slrab.  iii.  p.  146;  Plin.  1.  c.),  and  con- 
tained extensive  forests,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  the 
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Garumna,  the  I bonis,  and  a number  of  smaller 
rivers.  (Strab.  L c.,  and  iv.  p 182.)  Only  three 
roods  over  them  were  known  to  the  Romans;  the 
most  westerly,  by  Carasae  (now  Gai-ii),  not  fur 
from  the  coast  of  the  Cantabrian  sea,  and  which 
doubtless  was  the  still  practicable  route  over  the 
Bidtuoa  by  Euenterabia ; the  most  easterly, 
which  was  also  the  most  frequented,  and  is  still 
used,  near  the  const  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
Juncaria  (now  Jvnqnera)  ; and  one  which  lay 
between  these  two,  lending  from  Caexaraugusta  to 
Brncamum  (now  Barege).  ( Itin.  Ant.  pp.  390, 
452,  455;  Strab.  iii.  p.  160;  Liv.  xxi.  23,  Ac.) 
Res|<ecting  the  present  condition  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
leader  may  consult  M i mi  no,  Dkcionario,  vii.  p.  38, 
seej.;  Huber,  Skiaenaus  Spanien.  G3tt.  1833;  and 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam,  p.  579,  seq.  From  the 
last  authority,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  sides  has  been 
somewhat  reversed  since  the  days  of  Strubo ; and 
tliat,  while  “ the  French  slope  is  full  of  summer 
watering-places  and  sensual,  the  Spnuish  side  is 
rude,  savage,  and  Iberian,  the  lair  of  the  smuggler 
and  wild  bird  and  beast.”  [T.  H.  D.] 

PYRENAEI  PORTUS.  [Indioktks.] 
PYKE'NES  PROMONTO'RIUM.  [Hispakia, 
Vol.  L p.  1084.] 

PY*RETU8  (IlwpeTiJi).  called  by  the  Scythians 
ndpara,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  48)  as  a large 
river  of  Scythia,  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction  and 
falling  into  the  Danube.  The  modern  Pruth. 

PYRGI  (riupT'Oi : Eth.  Pyrgensis;  Santa  Se- 
vern), a city  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  situated 
between  Alsium  and  Caatrum  Novum,  und  distant 
34  miles  from  Rome  .(/fin.  AnL  p.  290.)  It  was 
rather  more  than  6 miles  (50  stadia)  from  Caere,  of 
which  it  served  as  the  port  (Strab.  v.  p.  226).  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  designed  for 
tliat  purpose,  but  grew  up  in  the  first  instance 
around  the  temple  of  Eileithyia,  for  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  at  a much  later  period. 
(Strab.  L e.;  Diod.  xv.  14.)  The  foundation  of 
this  temple  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  pure  Greek  form  of  the  DAine  certainly 
tends  to  corroborate  this  statement.  It  is  probable 
tliat  both  Pyrgi  and  the  neighbouring  Caere  were 
originally  Pelasgian  settlements,  and  that  this  wua 
the  cause  of  tlie  close  connection  between  the  two, 
which  led  to  Pyrgi  ultimately  passing  into  the  con- 
dition of  a dependency  on  the  more  powerful  city 
of  the  iiiterior.  Virgil  calls  it  an  ancient  city 
(Pyrgi  veteran,  Aen.  x.  184),  and  represents  it  as 
one  of  tlie  Tuscan  cities  that  sent  assistance  to 
Aeneas.  But  the  only  mention  of  Pyrgi  in  history 
during  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence  is  iu 
n.  c.  384.  when  the  tmisures  of  its  temple  attracted 
tlie  cupidity  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  made  a 
piratical  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and, 
landing  his  tn>ops  at  l*yrgi  in  tlie  night,  surprised 
and  plundered  the  temple,  from  which  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  spoils  to  the  value  of  1000  talents. 
(Diod.  xv.  14;  8tn»b.  ▼.  p.  226  Arist.  Oecon.  ii. 
21 ; Polyacn.  v.  2.  21.)  The  amount  of  the  booty 
seems  incredible,  but  the  temple  was  certainly  very 
wealthy  : and  it  would  seem  that  tlie  people  of 
Pyrgi  had  given  some  excuse  for  the  aggression,  by 
themselves  taking  an  active  part  in  the  piracies 
carried  on  at  this  period  by  the  Etruscans  in  general. 
Servius,  indeed,  represents  it  as  bearing  the  chief 
part  iu  those  depredation*;  but  this  limy  probably 
be  an  exaggeration.  (sierv.  ud  .-lm.  x.  184.)  It 
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could  never  have  been  a large  town,  and  appears 
under  the  Romans  to  have  sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  ia  indeed  noticed  by  Livy,  together 
with  Fregenae  and  Castrum  Novum,  an  one  of  the 
maritime  colonies  which  in  b.  c.  191  contended  iu 
vain  for  exemption  from  military  levies  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
3);  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  at  which 
the  colony  was  established  there,  nor  does  any  sub- 
sequent  mention  of  it  occur  in  that  capacity.  Its 
name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among 
tlie  towns  on  the  ©oast  of  Etruria;  but  Strabo  terms 
it  only  a small  town  (iroAixvtev),  and  Servius  calls 
it  in  his  time  merely  a fort  (castellum),  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  character  of  the  remains. 
(Sirab.  v.  p.  225;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Pliu.  lii.  5.  s.  1;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 4;  Martial,  xii.  2;  Senr.  ad  Aen.  lc.)  But 
in  the  time  of  Rutilius  it  had  altogether  sunk  into 
decay,  and  its  site.  was  occupied  only  by  a large 
villa.  (Rutil.  /tin.  i.  223.)  No  subsequent  notice 
of  it  is  found  until  it  reappears  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  title  of  Santa  Serrra. 

The  Itineraries  vary  much  in  the  distances  they 
assign  between  Pyrgi  and  the  other  stations  on  the 
coast;  but  they  agree  in  placing  it  between  Alsium 
and  Castrum  Novum:  and  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Caere, 
given  by  Stralio,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  correctly 
identified  with  Sta  Severn.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Itin. 
Ant  pp.  290,  301 ; Itin.  Marit  p.  498;  Tab.  Pent.) 
The  site  of  the  fortress  of  that  name  is  unquestion- 
ably that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  walls  uf  the 
present  castle,  which  is  of  mediaeval  date,  are  based 
on  foundations  of  veiy  ancient  character,  being  con- 
structed of  polygonal  blocks  of  stone  of  large  rise, 
neatly  fitted  together  without  cement,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  walls  of  Cusa  and  Saturnia.  The  line 
of  these  foundations,  which  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  may  be  traced  through- 
out their  whole  extent,  enclosing  a quadrangular  space 
of  about  half  a mile  in  circuit,  abutting  on  the  sea. 
Some  remains  of  Roman  walls  of  later  date  occur  at 
the  extremities  on  the  sea-coast;  but  no  remains 
have  been  found  of  the  celebrated  temple  which 
was  probably  situated  within  the  enclosure;  nor  are 
there  any  traces  of  the  ancient  port,  which  must 
have  been  wholly  artificial,  there  being  no  natural 
inlet  or  harbour.  (Canine,  in  the  Awn.  dell  Inst. 
Arch.  1840,  pp.  35—44 ; Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  ii 16.)  The  goddess  to  whom  the  temple 

was  dedicated  ia  called  by  Strabo  Eiloithyia,  but 
several  other  writers  call  her  Leucothea  (ArisL 
L c.\  Polyaen.  1.  c.),  who  was  identified  with  the 
Mater  Matuta  of  the  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  same  deity  is  meant  by  both  appel- 
lations. (Gerhard,  Gvttheiten  der  Etnuker , pp.  9, 
95.)  [E.H.B.] 

PYRGUS  or  PYRGI.  1.  (nrfp-yor.  Her.  Polyb.; 
rivpytn,  Strab.,  Steph.  B.  «.  e. : Eth.  nop7*TTjj), 
the  most  southerly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Neda,  upon  the  Messenian  fron- 
tier (Strab.  viii.  p.  348),  and  hence  described  by 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  r.)  as  a Messenian  town,  it  was 
one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Miltyae.  (Herod,  iv. 

1 48.)  It  opened  its  gates  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War. 
(Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Leake  places  Pyrgi  at  some 
ancient  remains  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Neds, 
not  far  from  iu  mouth.  (Jdorea,  voL  i.  p.  57,  vol.  ii. 
p.  807.) 

2.  A town  in  hollow  Elis  in  a district  named 
Pcnppia.  which  Polybius  mentions  in  conjunction 
with  Lasiou.  (Poly  b.  v.  102;  comp.  Liv.xxvii.  32.) 
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! PYRNUS  (ntipvos : Eth.  n 6prios),  a town  of 
< Car  ia.  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph.  B.  r.  v. ; Pliu.  v. 
28.  s.  29.) 

PYROGERI,  a people  dwelling  on  the  Hebros  in 
Thrace,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  iv.  1 1.  s.  18.  [T.H.D.J 
PYRK11A  (riu/J/ia:  Eth.  l\u^}nuof'y  1.  A town 
on  the  coast  of  the  deep  bay  on  the  west  of  the 
island  of  Lesbna,  which  had  so  narrow  an  entrance 
that  it  was  called  the  Euripus  of  Pyrrha.  It  was 
situated  at  a distance  uf  80  stadia  from  Mytilene 
and  100  from  Capo  Male*.  (Atben.  iii.  p.88;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  617.)  In  the  Lesbian  revolt  the  town  sided 
with  Mytilrne,  but  was  reconquered  by  Paclnvi. 
(Thuc.  iii.  18.  25,  35;  comp.  Scylax,  p.  36;  Stepli. 
i B.  i.  c.)  In  Strabos  time  the  town  no  longer  ex- 
isted, but  the  suburbs  and  port  were  still  inhabited. 
Pliny  (v.  39)  reports  that  Pyrrha  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  i he  sea.  The  bay  of  Pyrrba  is  uow 
called  Cakmi. 

2.  A small  town  on  the  Maeander,  opposite  to 
Miletus;  it  was  50  stadia  distaut  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Pliu.  v.  29;  Schul. 
ad  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 5.)  (X-  S.} 

PYRRHA  .(nd^a),  a promontory  of  Thessaly, 
now  C.  A nkislri,  in  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  district  Pblhiotis,  and 
near  which  were  the  two  islets  of  Pyrrha  and 
Deucalion.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  435 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  359,  360,  371.) 

PYRRHE  UM.  [Ambkacia,  p.  120,  a.] 
PYRRHi  CASTRA.(nd^oo  x<W).  1.  A for- 
tress in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  was  probably  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  Oenus  and  Eurotas,  and  is  suj»- 
posed  to  have  been  so  named  frum  having  been  the 
place  of  encampment  of  PyrThus,  when  he  invaded 
Laconia  in  b.  c.  272.  (Polyb.  v.  19  ; Liv.  xxxv. 
27  ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaea,  p.  345.) 

2.  Iu  Greek  Illyria.  [Vol  1.  p.  563,  a.] 
PY'RRHICHUS  (nd^txor),  a town  of  Laconia, 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  prumoutory  ending 
in  Cape  Taenarum,  and  distant  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scyras.  According  to  some  it  derived  its  name 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  according  to 
others  from  Pyrrhicus,  one  of  the  Curetes.  Silenus 
was  also  said  to  have  been  brought  up  here.  It  con- 
tained temples  of  Artemis  Astrateia  and  of  Apollo 
Amazonian, — the  two  surnames  referring  to  tha 
tradition  that  the  Amazons  did  not  proceed  further 
than  this  place.  There  was  also  a well  in  the  agora. 
The  ruins  of  this  town  liave  been  discovered  by  the 
French  Commission  maw  the  village  of  Kavaia. 
where  they  found  the  well  of  which  Pausanias  speaks 
the  torso  of  a female  statue,  the  remains  of  baths, 
and  several  Roman  ruins.  Leake  observes  that  the 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Scyras  to  Pyrrhichus 
must  be  measured,  not  from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
as  Boblaye  proposes,  but  from  near  its  sources. 
Augustus  made  Pyrrhichus  cue  of  the  Eleuthero- 
Laconian  towns  (Pa us.  iii. 21.  § 7,  iii.  25.  §§  1-3? 
Boblaye,  Recherche*,  <fx.  p.  88;  Leake,  Ptlopoune- 
siaca.  p.  174;  Curtins,  Peloponnesus,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.) 
PYRRUM.  [ Pit  bitub.  J 
PYRUSTAE  (nopouffroi),  according  to  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  314).  a tribe  of  l’annonia,  but  undoubtedly 
the  same  people  as  tbe  Illyrian  Pikustab.  [L.  S.] 
PY'THIUM  (n vOtov\  a town  of  Perrbsehia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  forming  n Tripolis  with  the  two  neighbouring 
towns  of  Azorus  and  Dulicbe.  Pythium  derived  its 
name  from  a temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  situated  on 
one  of  the  summits  at'  Olympus,  as  we  leant  from  ar. 
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* pi gram  of  Xeinagoras,  a Greek  mathematician,  who 
measure]  the  height  of  Olympus  from  these  porta 
(ap.  Plut.  A emit.  Paul  15).  Games  were  also 
celebrated  here  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Steph.  B.  a.  e. 
n utfioe.)  Pythium  commanded  an  important  pass 
across  Mount  Olympus.  This  pass  and  that  of 
Tempo  are  the  only  two  leading  from  Macedonia 
into  the  north-ea»t  of  Thessaly.  Leake  therefore 
places  Pythiuin  on  the  angle  of  the  plain  between 
Kokktnoplo  and  Livddhi,  though  no  remains  of  the 
ancient  towu  have  been  discovered  there.  (Liv.  xlii. 
53;  Pint.,  Steph .B.,lLcc.;  Ptol.iii.  13.  § 42;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  Tul.  ill.  p.  34 1 , seq.) 

PYTHO.  [Dkijmii.] 

PYTHO'POLIS.  [Mtthepous.] 
PYX1KATES.  [Euphrates.] 

PYXITES  (flo^iTT}*),  a small  river  in  the  east  of 
Pontus,  emptying  itself  into  the  Euxine  60  stadia 
••n  the  north-east  of  Prytanis.  (Plin.  vi.  4 ; 
Airian,  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  6;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E. 
p.  15.)  It  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Cissa  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 6),  and  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  modern  Vitzth.  [L.S.J 

PYXUS.  [Bcxentum.] 

Q. 

QUACERN1.  [Querqukrxi.] 

QUADl  (KoodSot),  a great  German  tribe  in  the 
south-east  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
between  Moils  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  and  Sar- 
maiian  mountains,  and  the  Danube.  (Tac.  Germ. 
42,  Ann.  xii.  29,  lltit.  iii.  5,  21 ; Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 
26;  Plin.  iv.  25.)  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Marcotnanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  connected,  on  the  north  by  the 
Gothtni  and  Osi,  on  the  east  by  the  Jazyges  Me- 
t.-mustae,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pannonians.  It 
is  not  known  when  they  came  to  occupy  that  country, 
hut  it  seems  probable  that  they  arrived  there  about 
i he  same  time  when  the  Marcunianni  established 
themselves  in  Bohemia.  At  the  time  when  the 
Marcomannian  king  Maroboduus  and  his  successor 
Gaiuaida,  on  being  driven  from  their  kingdom,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Romans,  the  latter  in 
A.  D.  19  aligned  to  theui  and  their  companions  ill 
exile  the  districts  between  the  rivers  Marus  and 
Cu*us,  and  appointed  Yannius,  a Quadinn.  king  of 
the  territory  ( l ac.  Aim.  ii.  63;  Plin.  iv.  25).  This 
new  kingdom  of  the  Quadi,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Y'annius,  was  divided  between  his  nephews  Vangio 
and  Sido,  w ho,  however,  continued  to  keep  up  a good 
understanding  with  the  Romans.  (Tic.  Ann.  xii. 
29,  30.)  Tacitus  {Germ.  1.  c.)  says  that  down  to 
his  own  time  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  lmd  been 
governed  by  kings  of  the  house  of  Maroboduus,  but 
that  then  foreigners  ruled  over  them,  though  the 
power  of  these  rulers  was  dependent  on  that  of  the 
Homan  emperors.  At  a later  time  the  Quadi  t<ok  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Man-omunui  against  the 
Romans,  and  once  nearly  annihilated  the  *hole  army 
of  M.  Aurelius,  which  was  saved  only  by  a sudden 
tempest.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxi.  8).  Notwithstanding  the 
peace  then  concluded  with  them,  they  still  continued 
to  harass  the  Roman*  by  renewed  acts  of  hostility, 
ami  the  emperor  was  obliged,  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  dominions,  to  erect  several  forts  both 
in  and  around  their  kingdom,  in  consequence  of 
» hicli  the  people  were  marly  driven  to  abandon 
liisir  country . (D»u*i  Cuss.  laxt.  11,  13,  20.)  lu 
vul-  li- 
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A.  n.  180  the  emperor  CiHnmodus  renewal  the  pence 
with  them  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  2;  Lnmprid.  Cmn.  3; 
Herodian,  i.  6),  but  they  atill  continued  their  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  empire  (Eutmp.  ix.  9;  V»- 
pisc.  Aurel.  18;  Ainm.  Marc.  xvii.  12,  xxix.  6). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  Quadi 
entirely  disappear  from  history;  they  had  probably 
migrated  westward  with  the  Suevi,  for  Quadi  are 
mentioned  among  the  Suevi  in  S)>ain.  (Hieren.  Ep. 
9.)  According  to  Amminnus  Murcellinus  (xvii.  12) 
the  Quudi  resembled  in  many  respects  the  Sanna- 
tians,  for  they  used  long  spears  and  a coat  of  mail 
consisting  of  linen  covered  with  thin  plates  of  horn; 
they  had  in  war  generally  three  swift  horses  for 
every  man,  to  enable  him  to  change  them,  and  were 
on  the  whole  better  as  skirmishers  than  in  an  open 
battle  in  the  field.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions  a 
considerable  number  of  towns  in  their  country, 
such  as  Eburodunum,  Meliodununi,  Caridorgis,  Me- 
doalauium,  Ac.;  tbe  Celtic  names  of  which  sugge>t 
that  those  districts  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Quadi  had  been  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  were  either 
subdued  by  them  or  had  become  amalgamated  with 
them.  The  name  Quadi  itself  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  tbe  Celtic  word  col,  cold,  nr  coad,  that 
is,  a wood  or  forest,  an  etymology  which  receives 
>npport  from  the  fact  that  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290),  the 
first  ancient  author  that  notices  them,  mentions 
them  under  the  name  of  KdASooot.  Tacitus  evi- 
dently regards  them  as  Germans,  but  Latham  (ad 
Tac.  Germ.  p.  154)  is  inclined  to  treat  them  as 
Surmatiana.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Germanien.  p.  223, 
fol.)  [L.S.] 

QUADIA''!  ES.  In  the  inscription  on  the  arch 
of  Susa,  published  by  Mattel,  there  is  a list  of  the 
Alpine  peoples  who  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Coltius.  The  first  name  is  the  Seguvii,  and  the 
lust  is  the  Quadiates.  There  is  nothing  that  enables 
Us  to  fix  the  position  of  the  Quad  i.i  tea. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  a people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  under  the  name  of  Quariates.  After  naming 
the  Oxybii  and  Linganni  [Li.noai  ni],  he  add*  : 
“ Super  qnos  Suctri,  Quariates,  Adunicate*."  The 
valley  of  Queirtu  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance, 
below  Erianym,  and  a little  above  Embrttn,  ix  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  position  of  the  Quariato. 
D'Anville  conjectures  that  the  Quadiates  of  the 
inscription  may  be  the  same  as  the  Quariates,  for 
the  r of  the  inscription,  if  it  is  not  very  clear,  may 
havo  been  tuken  for  a d ; or  tbe  complete  name 
may  have  been  Qu minutes,  the  name  of  Qneiras  in 
old  record*  being  Quadriatium.  (G.  L.] 

QUADRANT  A (sc.  Castra).  1.  A Roman  fort 
in  Upper  Punnonia,  on  the  river  Suvua,  between  the 
towns  of  Noviodunum  and  Siscia.  (It.  Ant.  pp 
260,274;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Tab.  Pent.)  No 
remains  appear  to  be  extant,  and  the  site  accordingly 
is  unknown. 

2.  A fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Arrabona  and  Camuntuin,  not  far  from  the 
bauks  of  the  Danube,  (/t.  Ant.  p.  247.)  Muclmr 
(Aorinn,  p.  264)  identifies  it  with  a place  be- 
tween Ocar  and  OrtAgzcar,  now  occupied  by  a large 
farm  of  Count  Zitsi.  [L.  S.] 

QUADRA'TAK,  a village  or  station  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  on  the  road  from  Augusta  Taurinorum  to 
Ticinum.  Tbe  Itineraries  place  it  22  or  23  ruilea 
from  the  funner  city  and  16  or  19  frum  Rigomagus 
(/tin.  Ant.  pp.  340,  356;  I tin.  Ilier.  p.  557);  but 
tbe  latter  station  is  itself  of  uncertain  site  Qoo- 
draUe  must  have  been  situated  between  Chmumu 
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aud  Cresccntina,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dora 
Baltoa  with  the  Po;  but  the  exact  site  has  not 
been  determined.  Though  the  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers,  it  would  seeui 
to  have  been  in  tlte  later  ages  of  the  Empire  a place 
or  station  of  importance,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Nolitia  that  a body  of  troops  (S&rmatae  Gentiles) 
was  permanently  stationed  there.  {So  tit  Dign. 
voLu.  p.121.)  [E.H.  B.] 

QUADRIBU'RGIUM.  Ammianos  Marcellinns 
(xviii.  2)  mentions  Quadriburgium  among  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Rhine  which  Julian  repaired  : “ Civi- 
lities occupatae  sunt  septem,  Castra  Herculis, 
Quadriburgium,  Triceaimae,  Novesium,  Bonna,  An- 
tunnacuin  et  Bingio.”  There  is  however  some  cor- 
ruption in  the  passage  (note  of  Lindenbrog).  The 
places  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  order  from  north  to 
south.  D'Anville  conjectures  that  Quadriburgium 
is  the  same  place  as  Burginatium  [Bukoixa- 
ncM],  following  Cluver  and  Alting.  (Ukcrt, 
(1  allien,  p.  528.)  Other  geographers  conjecture 
solely  from  the  resemblance  of  name  that  it  may  be 
Qualbvrg,  not  far  from  Clevc,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a Roman  place,  for  Roman  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  there.  [G.  L.] 

QUARIA'TES.  [Quadlates.] 

QUAKQUERNI,  a people  in  latria,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.) 

QUARQUERNI.  [Qlerquerni.] 
QUARTENSIS  LOCUS,  a place  mentioned  in  the 
Mot.  Imp.  as  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of 
Belgica  Secunda  : “ Piacfectus  cl&ssia  Sainbricae  in 
loco  Quartensi  sive  Homensi."  The  place  seems  to 
be  Quarto  on  the  Sombre,  which  keeps  the  ancient 
name.  The  word  Quarto  indicates  a distance  of  iv. 
from  some  principal  place,  it  being  usual  for  chief 
towns  to  reckon  distances  along  the  roads  which 
led  from  them  to  the  limits  of  their  territory.  This 
principal  place  to  which  Quartensis  belonged  was 
Bagacum  {Bavai),  and  the  distance  from  Quarto 
to  Bacai  is  four  Gallic  leagues.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Durocortorum  ( Heims')  to  Bacai  passed 
by  Quarto.  “ Quartensis'*  is  the  adjective  of  a 
form  “ Quartus " or  “ Quarta,"  and  Quarta  occurs 
in  an  old  record  of  the  year  1125,  “Altarc  de 
Quarta  supra  Sambr&in,”  which  is  the  church  of 
Quarto.  [G.  L.] 

QUERQUERNI  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Quarquerni, 
laser,  ap.  Grutor , p.  245.  2;  Quacerni,  Kovaxtpvol, 
Ptol.  iL  6.  § 47),  a people  in  the  NW.  of  Hisp&nia 
Tarracouenais,  a subdivision  of  the  Gallaeci  Bra- 
cariL 

QUERQUETULA  ( Eth.  Querquetulanus ; Kop- 
KOTouXavis,  Dionys.),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among  the  populi  Albenses, 
or  extinct  communities  of  Iaitiuin,  and  by  Dionysius 
among  tlie  the  Latiu  cities  which  constituted  the 
league  against  Rome.  ( Plin.  iii.  5. 8.  9 ; Dionys.  v. 
61.)  Neither  passage  affords  the  slightest  clue  to 
its  position,  and  the  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned;  | 
indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  the  place  was  not  in 
existence  at  a later  period.  It  is  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous to  connect  (as  Gell  has  done)  the  name  of  the 
Porta  Querquetulana  at  Koine  with  this  city  (Becker, 
Handbook,  vol.  i.  p.  170);  and  we  are  absolutely  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  position.  It  has  been  placed  by 
G**ll  and  Nibby  at  a place  called  Curcolbt , about 
3 miles  NE.  of  Gabii  and  the  same  distance  from 
Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli  ; but  this  is  a mere  con- 
jecture. (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  369;  Nibby, 
Dutlorui,  vol.  ii.  p.  668.)  [E.  H B.] 
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QUINDA.  [Anazarblh] 

QUINTA'NAE  or  AD  QUINTA  NAS,  a sta- 
tion ou  the  Via  Labicana  or  Latina,  15  miles  from 
Koine,  aud  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
ancient  city  of  Labicum,  now  La  Cobmua,  from 
which  it  was  about  a mile  distant.  ( I tin.  Ant 
p.  304 ; Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  5.)  Under  the 
Roman  Empire  it  became  the  site  of  a village  or 
suburb  of  Labicum,  the  inhabitants  of  which  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Lavicaui  Quintain- iw*.  [La- 
hicum.]  [E.H.  B.) 

QUINTLA'NA  CASTRA,  a fort  in  the  east  of 
Yiudelicia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
Iwtween  Batava  Castra  aud  August  ana  Castra. 
Its  garrison  consisted  of  a troop  of  Khaetian  horse- 
men. {It.  Ant.  pi  249;  XotiL  Imp.,  where  it  is 
called  Quart  aim  Castra  ; comp.  Eugipp.  Vit  S. 
Severini,  15,  27.)  Muchar  {Noricum,  p.  285) 
identities  its  site  with  that  of  the  modern  village  of 
A'tmcen.  [L.  S.] 

QUIZA  (Kota (a,  also  Boiufo,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 3),  a 
place  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  called 
by  l*tolemy  a colonia,  ami  in  the  Antoniue  Itinerary 
a municipinm,  but  in  Pliny  designated  as  **  Quiza 
Xenitana  preregrinorum  oppidum.”  It  was  situated 
between  Port  us  Magnus  and  Arsenaria,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  40  stadia  from  either.  It  is  the  modern 
Gizti  near  Oran.  (Ptol.  l.C.\  It.  A nt.  p.  13;  Pliu 
v.  2 ; Mela,  i.  6.) 
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RAAMAH.  [Riikgma.] 

KAAMSES  ( Pafiuroij,  LXX.,  Kxod.  i.  II, 
xii.  37 ; Numb,  xxxiii.  3,  5),  was,  according  to 
D'Anville  ( Mem  sur  VEgypte , p.  72),  identical 
with  Heroo|M>lis  in  the  Delta;  but  according  toother 
writers  (Jablonsky,  Oputc.  ii.  p.  136;  Winer,  BibL 
Rcalwurtorbuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  351)  the  same  as  Helio- 
polis in  the  same  division  of  Aegypt.  [W.B.D.] 
RABBATH-AMMON.  [Philadelphia.] 

RABBATH-MOAB, ' a town  in  the  country  of 
Moab,  stated  by  Stephanus,  who  is  followed  by  Re- 
land,  Raumer,  Winer,  and  other  modems,  to  be 
identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  the  classical  Areopolia. 
This  identification  is  almost  certainly  erroneous  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a Rabbuth 
did  exist  at  all  in  the  country  of  M>*b  All  the 
notices  of  such  a name  in  the  Bible  are  iden- 
tified with  Kabbath -Ammon,  except  in  Joshua 
(xiii.  25),  where  Arocr  is  said  to  be  u before  Kab- 
bah,n which  may  possibly  bo  Rabbatli- Ammon,  and 
certainly  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  other  ancient 
evidence,  be  admitted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Kabbath  in  Moab.  There  is,  however,  some  evi- 
dence that  such  a town  may  have  existed  in  tlmt 
country,  in  the  modem  site  of  Rabba,  marked  in 
Zimmerman’s  map  about  halfway  between  Kerak 
(Kir  of  Moab)  and  the  Mojeb  (Arnon),  and  by  him 
identified  with  Areopolis,  which  last,  however,  was 
certainly  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  and  lay  further 
north,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arnon,  and  in  the 
extreme  border  of  Moab  (iVumi.  xxL  15,  xxii. 
36).  [Areopolis.]  Rabba  is  placed  by  Bun  k- 
hanlt  3 hours  mirth  of  Kerak  {Syria,  p.  377),  and 
is  doubtless  the  site  noticed  in  Abulfcda’s  Tabula 
Syriac  as  Kabbath  and  Mab  (90).  Irby  and  Mangles 


• For  those  articles  not  found  under  Ra-,  Rk-  , 
lit-,  &c-,  see  Kjla-,  Rue-,  Km-,  Sec. 
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passed  it  two  hour*  north  of  Kerak.  “ The  ruins," 
they  say,  “are  situated  on  an  eminence,  am)  present 
nothing  of  interest,  except  two  old  ruined  Roman 
temples  and  some  tombs.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
town  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a mile,  which 
is  a small  extent  for  a city  that  was  the  capital  of 
Muab,  and  which  bore  such  a high-sounding  Greek 
name."  ( Journal , June  5,  p.  457.)  They  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  double  error  involved 
in  the  last  cited  words,  regarding  the  etymology  of 
the  name  Areopolis,  and  its  identity  with  Rabbath, 
which  are  almost  universal.  [G.  W.J 

RAGAK.  [Rhauak.] 

RAGAXDO  or  RAGINDO,  a town  in  the  south- 
east of  Noricum,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Celeia  to  Puetovium,  between  the  rivers  Savus  and 
Dravus.  (/t  AnL  p.  129;  It  Hieros.  p.  561  ; 
Tab.  Petit.')  Mucliar  ( Noricum , p.  240)  looks  for 
its  site  near  Mount  Studeuitz;  but  other  geographers 
entertain  different  opinions,  aad  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

RAGAU  ('ParyaiJ,  I hid  or.  Stathm.  Parth.  § 13), 
a town  mentioned  by  Isidorus  in  the  district  of 
Partliia  called  Apavarctene.  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  the  Kagaea  of  Ptolemy  ('Pcryaia, 
vi  5.  § 4).  It  is  not  clear  whether  there  exist  at 
present  any  remains  of  this  town,  but  it  must  have 
been  situated  to  the  £.  of  Nuhdpur,  between  that 
town  and  Herat.  [V.] 

RAG1RAVA.  [Rapava.] 

RAM  AH  ('Pa/id).  1.  A city  of  the  tribe  of 

Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Gibeou  and  Beeroth 
(Josh,  xviii.  25),  and  elsewhere  with  Bethel,  as  in 
or  near  Mount  Ephraim.  (Judges,  iv.  5.)  From 
xix.  13  of  Judges  it  would  appear  to  have  been  not 
far  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  lying  near  to  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.  Being  a border  city  between  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  Judah,  it  was  fortified  by  Baasha 
king  of  Israel,  “ that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go 
out  or  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah."  (1  King*, 
xv.  17,  comp.  xii.  27.)  It  is  placed  by  Kusebiu* 
6 miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  over  against  Bethel 
(OnonuuL  t.  r.),  and  by  S.  Jerome  7 miles  from 
Jerusalem  near  Gabon,  and  was  a small  village  in 
his  day.  ( Comment . in  Ho*,  cap.  v.,  tu  Sophon. 
cap.  i.)  Josephus  places  it  40  stadia  from  Jeru- 
salem. (Ant.  viiL  12.  § 3.)  Its  site  is  still  marked 
by  the  miserable  village  of  Er-Rdm,  situated  on  a 
hill  on  the  east  of  the  Nablus  roud,  2 hours 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  half  an  honr  west  of  Jeba\ 
the  ancient  Gibeah.  Its  situation  is  very  com- 
manding, and  it  retains  a few  scattered  relics  of  its 
ancient  importance.  (Robinson,  BibL  Re*.  voL  ii. 
pp.  315,  316.) 

2.  See  also  Kamatha  and  Ramoth.  [G.  W.) 

RAMATH-LEHI,  or  simply  LEHI  (translated 
in  LXX.  'Avalpwis  ouxyivos),  where  Samson  slew 
the  Philistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  (Judge*, 
xv.  14 — 19.)  The  name  Ramleh  appears  so  like  an 
abbreviation  or  contraction  — perhaps  a corruption 
— of  this  name,  that  it  may  well  be  identified  as 
the  scene  of  this  slaughter.  And  here  probably  was 
the  Ramah  in  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  in  which 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  found  the  Ram  at  ha  ini 
Sophirn  of  Samuel,  and  the  Ariinathaea  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, which  they  place  near  to  Lydda  in  the  plain. 
(S.  Mutth.  xxvii.  57 ; & Mark,  xv.  42 ; S.  Luke, 
xxiii.  50;  & John,  xix.  38,  ’ApipaBala;  Eusebius, 
Onomast.  *.  v.  A rmatha  Sophirn  ; S.  Jerome,  Epi- 
taph. Paulae,  p.  673.)  Dr.  Robinson,  indeed,  con- 
troverts all  these  positions ; but  his  argumeuls  cannot 
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prevail  against  the  admitted  facta,  “ that  a place 
called  Ratnallieui  or  Rainatha  did  anciently  exist  in 
this  region,  somewhere  not  far  distant  from  Lydda  n 
( BibL  Re*,  vol.  iii.  p.  40),  and  tliat  no  other  place 
can  be  found  answering  to  this  description  but 
Ramleh,  which  has  been  regarded  from  very  early 
times  as  the  place  in  question.  The  facts  of  Ramleh 
having  been  built  by  Suliman,  son  of  the  khalif 
Abd-el-Melik,  after  the  destruction  of  Lydda  in  the 
early  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  Arabic 
name  signifies  the  sand,"  will  not  seriously  mili- 
tate against  the  hypotheses  with  those  who  con- 
sider the  great  probability  that  the  khalif  would  fix 
on  an  ancient,  but  perhaps  neglected,  site  for  his 
new  town,  and  the  common  practice  of  the  Arabs 
to  modify  the  ancient  names,  to  which  they  would 
attach  no  meaning,  to  similar  sounds  intelligible  to 
them,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  not  less  appro- 
priate than  the  ancient  name;  although  the  situation 
of  the  town  *•  on  a brood  low  swell  in  the  sandy 
though  fertile  plain,"  would  satisfy  the  condition  re- 
quired by  its  presumed  ancient  designation.  (Bill. 
Re*,  vol.  iii.  p.  25—43.)  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the mwiuAof  Rainathem, mentioned  with  those 
of  Apheiremaand  Lydda,  as  taken  from  Samaritisaiul 
added  to  Judaea  (1  Maccab.  xi.  34;  Josephus,  Ant. 
2.  § 3,  4.  § 9),  derived  its  name  from  this  or  from 
one  of  the  other  Romahs,  in  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 
RAMATHA  ('Pofiaflk),  the  form  in  which  Jo- 
sephus represents  the  name  of  Samuel's  native  city, 
Kamatb&im  Soph i in  (LXX.  ’A pfiaOalp  2i<pd)  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  perhaps  identical 
with  Ramah,  where  was  his  ordinary  residence  (vii. 
17,  viii.  4,  xix.  18 — 24,  xxv.  1),  but  distinct  from 
the  Ramab  above  named.  Ancient  tradition  has 
fixed  this  city  at  Neby  Samtcil,  i.  e.  “ The  Prophet 
Samuel,"  a village  situated  on  a very  high  and 
commanding  hill,  two  hours  to  the  NNW.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  place  of  his  sepulture  is  shown. 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  however,  found  it  in  the 
western  plain,  near  Lydda  ( Onomast.  s.  v.  A rmatha 
Sophirn;  see  Ramatii  Lehi).  I>r.  Robinson  has 
stated  his  objections  to  the  identification  of  Ra- 
inathaiin  Sophirn  with  Neby  Samtcil,  and  has  endea- 
voured to  fix  the  former  much  further  to  the  south, 
on  the  hill  called  Svba,  a little  to  the  south  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  3 hours  from  Jerusalem;  while 
Mr.  Wolcott  has  carried  it  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron.  (Robinson,  Bill.  Re*,  vul.  ii.  pp.  139— 
144,  330 — 334,  BibL  Sacra , vol.  i.  pp.  44 — 52.) 
These  objections  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  incidents  attending  Saul's  unction  to  the  king- 
dom, narrated  in  1 Sum  ix.  x.,  to*>k  place  in  Ramah  of 
Samuel,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence;  and 
bis  difficulty  would  press  almost  witli  equal  weight 
on  Sobt i,  as  the  direct  mute  from  Soba  to  Gibeah 
(Jtba")  would  certainly  not  have  conducted  Saul  by 
Rachel’s  sepulchre.  Neither  can  the  district  of 
Mount  Ephraim  be  extended  so  far  south.  Indeed, 
this  last  seems  to  be  the  strongest  objection  to  Neby 
Samtcil,  and  suggests  a site  further  north,  perhaps 
Ram-L’llah,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the 
other  Ramab  and  Bethel,  which  were  certainly  in 
Mount  Ephraitn.  ( Judge* , iv.  5.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Ramah,  signifying  “a  height,"  is  so 
remarkably  applicable  to  Neby  Samtcil,  which  is 
evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  which  coukl 
not,  as  Dr.  Robinson  suggests,  have  been  Mirpah, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a position  better 
suited  to  Ramatbaim  Sophirn  than  that  which  tra- 
dition has  assigned  it.  [Mizpah.J  [G.  W.J 
T \ 2 
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RAMATIIAIM-ZOPHIM.  [Ramatiia.] 
RAMBA'CIA  ('Pa/i&urta,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  21), 
a village  of  the  Oritae,  the  first  which  was  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  march  westwards  from 
the  Indus.  There  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  its 
exact  position,  but  the  conjecture  of  Vincent  seems 
well  grounded  that  it  is  cither  the  Ram-nagar  or 
the  Ram-gur  of  the  Ayin  AkbarL  (Vincent,  Voyage 
of  Nearchus,  vuL  L p.  1 85.)  [V.] 

RAME,  a place  in  Gallia  Xarbonensis,  which  the 
It  ins.  fix  on  the  road  between  Embrodununi  {Em- 
l> run)  and  Briguntium  {Brianeptri).  D'Anville  sa ya 
that  time  is  a place  called  tin  me  on  this  road  near 
tiiv  Durance. , on  the  same  side  as  Embrun  arid  Bri- 
1 1 neon,  and  at  a point  where  a torrent  named  Bicue 
joins  the  Durance.  [G.  L.) 

RAMIS  1A  or  REMISTA,  a place  in  Upper  l’an- 
junia,  on  the  ruad  running  along  the  river  Savns  to 
•Siscia  ( It . I hems . p.  561 ; Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  19;  Tab. 
Peut.)  Its  site  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with 
certainty.  * [L.  S.] 

RAMOTH,  identical  in  signification  with  Rfttn 
and  Ratnab,  equivalent  in  Hebrew  to  “ an  emi- 
nence,” and  hence  a genetic  name  for  towns  situ- 
ated on  remarkable  heights,  as  so  many  in  Palestine 
were.  Besides  those  above  named  [Rama if;  Ka- 
jhatha]  was  a Raniali  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  not 
far  from  Tyre;  and  another  in  Naphthali  (Jonh, 
xix.  29.  36)  in  the  north  and  a Ramath  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  appropriately  called  14  Ramath  of 
the  South  ” (act.  8.),  to  which  David  sent  a share 
of  the  spoils  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27).  and  yet  a 
Ramoth  in  Issachar,  assigned  to  tlte  Levites  of  the 
family  of  Gcrshoin.  (1  Chron.  vi.  74.)  More  im- 
portant than  the  foregoing  was — 
KAM0TH-G1LEAD  (tPa*uM  iv  raA«£5),  a 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  assigned  as  a city  of  refuge, 
first  by  M<«e»  and  subsequently  by  Joshua.  (Dent. 
iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  ’Apijuud.)  it  was  also  a Le- 
vi tical  city  of  the  family  of  Merari.  {Josh.  xxi.  38.) 
The  Syrians  took  it  from  Aliub.  wljo  lost  his  life  in 
seeking  to  recover  it.  (1  Kings  xxii.)  Eusebius 
places  it  15  inilc.s  west  of  Piiiladelphiu  ( Onomast . 
s.  p.,  where  S.  Jerome  erroneously  reads  east:  Re- 
land, p.  966),  in  the  Femes,  near  the  river  Jubok. 
Its  site  is  uncertain,  and  lias  not  been  recovered  in 
modem  times.  [G.  W.] 

RAXILLM,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace, 
■{Tab.  Peut.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

HAITI AXAEA  ('Pmpavai'a),  a maritime  town  of 
Syria,  only  ouce  named  by  Jo  ephus,  who  states 
that  the  Sabbatic  river  flowed  between  Arcaea 
and  Raphaiutca.  {B.  J.  vii.  5.  § 1.)  [Sakha- 
Tici’a.]  [G.  W.] 

KAPH1A  (*P aipla,  ’PcLptia),  a maritime  city  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  between  Gaza  and 
Rhinucorura,  a day’s  march  from  both,  reckoned  by 
Josephus,  Polybius,  and  others,  as  the  first  city  of 
Syria.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  11.  § 5;  Polyb.  v.  80.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Egyptians  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  and  held  by  the  Jews  for  some  time.  It 
was  one  of  the  ruined  and  depopulated  cities  restored 
hr  Gsbinius.  {Ant.  xiii.  13.  § 3,  15.  § 4,  xiv.  5. 
§ 3.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  759) 
and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  between  the  above- 
j Mined  towns.  Coins  of  Kaphia  still  exist,  and  it  was 
represented  by  its  bishop  in  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
ami  iu  thus*  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  536  and  553. 
(Keland,  s.  v.  pp.  967,  968;  Le  Quien,  Oidens  Chris- 
tianas, vol.  iii.  pp.  629,  630.)  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
hvurhuod  of  this  city  that  a great  battle  v\us  fought 
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between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Ant  radios  the 
Great,  in  which  the  latter  was  routed  with  immense 
loss.  (3  Maccab.  i.  2;  Polyb.  v.  80,  &c.;  Hieron. 
ad  Dan.  cap.  xi.)  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  the 
name  Ref  ah , and  two  ancient  granite  columns  in 
situ,  with  several  prostrate  fragments,  the  remains 
apparently  of  a temple  of  considerable  magnitude. 
(Irby  ami  Mangles’  Journal,  October  8.)  [G.  W.] 

RAITTA'XA,  a town  on  the  river  Margus  in 
Mueai*  Superior,  now  A lexinitza.  {/tin.  flier**  p. 
566.)  [T.  H.  D.j 

RAl’BAUA  ('Pdrpawo,  Martian,  Peripl.  ii.  § 32, 
ed.  Muller),  a small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia, 
between  the  river  Arabis  and  the  Port  us  Mulieruin. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called  by  Ptolemy 
Itagirava  ('Per ylpava,  vi.  21.  § 2).  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  can  now  be  recognised,  unless 
indeed  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  that  of 
Arabat,  a bay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
(Sec  M filler,  ad  Arrian.  Jndic.  § 26.)  [V.] 

RARA'PIA  {Jtin.  AnL  p.  426,  where  the  reading 
varies  between  Scalacia,  Serapia,  Sant  pi  a.  and  lia- 
rs pia),  a town  of  Lusitania,  on  the  mad  from  Oaso- 
noba  to  Kbora,  and  95  miles  X.  of  the  former  place; 
now  Ferreira.  (Comp.  Flores.  Esp.  Sagr.  *iv. 
p.  202.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RARASSA  {'Papdtraa  or  ’Hpdpatra,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§ 50),  a place  which  Ptolemy  calls  the  metropolis 
of  the  Caspeiraei  in  India  intra  Giingem.  Its  exact 
situation  cannot  be  determined ; bat  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  in  Western  India,  not  far  from 
the  Vindya  Ms.  Lassen  places  it  a little  S.  of 
Ajmir.  [V.] 

KA'SKKA.  [Etruria,  pp.  855.  859.) 

UATAE  {/tin.  Ant.  pp.  477,  479;  'Pdre,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  § 20,  where  some  read  'Pd7«),  a town  of  the 
Coritani  in  the  interior  of  Britannia  Romana,  and 
on  the  ruad  from  London  to  Lwcoln.  It  is  called 
Katecorion  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31).  Camden 
(p.  537)  identifies  it  with  Leicester.  [T.  H.  D.] 
KATA'NKUM  (l’lin.  iii.  22.  s.  26;  ’Pair troy, 
Dion  Cass.  lvi.  11),  a town  of  Dalmatia,  which  was 
burnt  by  its  inhabitants,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ger- 
man icu*  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  L c.) 

ItATlA'KlA  (’PuTiopfo,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  6,  p. 
290  ; 'Pariapia  Muffwr,  Ptol.  iii.  9 § 4,  viii.  1 1. 
§ 5;  'Pafapla,  Hierocl.  p.  655;  'Ponjp'o,  Theophy- 
lad.  i.  8;  Rat  iuris.  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a considerable 
town  in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube,  and  tlie 
head-quarters  of  a Roman  legion;  according  to  the 
Itinerary  (p.  219),  the  Leg.  xiv.  Geuiiua,  according 
to  the  Not.  Imp.  (c.  30),  the  Leg.  xm.  Gemma.  It 
was  also  the  station  of  a fleet  on  the  Danube  {ibid.). 
Usually  identified  with  A rmr-PaUmoa.  [T.  U.  D.] 
KATIATU M {'Pariaroy),  a town  of  tlte  Pictunes 
(Ptol.  ii.  7.  § 6).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  before  Limo- 
num,  and  places  it  north  of  Limonuin,  and  further 
west.  Some  editions  of  Ptolemy  place  Katiatum  in 
the  territory  of  the  Lemovices,  but  this  is  a mistake. 
Iu  the  records  of  a council  held  at  Orleans  in  a.  i». 
511,  the  bishop  of  the  Pictavi  signs  hitnself  “ de 
civitate  Katiatica.”  The  name  was  preserved  in  that 
of  the  Pagus  Ratiatensis,  from  which  comes  the 
modern  name  of  Pays  de  Rttz.  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks  of  Ratintum  as ’‘infra  terminum  Pictavoruin 
qui  a* lj ncet  civitati  Namneiicae.”  The  district  of 
Retz  was  taken  from  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  and 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  Nantes  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  Belley  {Mem.  de  lAcrnl.  ties 
Inscript,  tom.  xix.  p.  729)  fixes  Ratiatum  a:  ll.o 
site  ui  the  two  churches  of  SL  Pierre  ami  Si.  Oj*- 
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pt n-tune  >le  Rets,  which  are  near  .1 fncheccul  an.r  on 
the  Term,  a small  river  in  the  department  i La 
Vendee.  The  Tertu  enters  the  sea  near  Bovrg**nf, 
opposite  to  the  Isle  Noirmoutier  (D‘Anville,  Notice, 
tfc. ; Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  393).  [G.  L.] 

RATOMAGUS.  [Rotomaqls.] 

RAUDA  ('Poo5a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50),  a town  of 
the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road 
from  Asturica  to  Caesar  Augusta  (/fin.  Ant.  p. 
440),  now  Roa,  on  the  Douro.  (Comp.  Florez.  Etp. 
Sagr.  vii.  p.  274.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

RAU'DII  CAMPL  [Camn  Raodil] 
RAVENNA  ('Poovcwo,  St  mb.;  Pcteevi-a,  Ptol.  et 
uL : Eth.  Ravenna*  -fitis:  Ravenna ),  one  of  the 
must  important  cities  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated 
a short  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  extensive  range  uf  marshes  and 
laguues,  which  occupied  the  whole  coast  of  Venetia 
from  thence  to  Alliuum.  (Strab.  v.  p.213;  Itm. 
Ant.  p.  126.)  It  was  33  miles  N.  of  Ariminum. 
Though  includeil  within  the  limits  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  according  to  the  divisions  established  in  the 
days  uf  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  a Gaulish  city.  Strabo  tells  us*  that  it 
was  a Thessalian  colony,  which  probably  meant  that 
it  a Pelasgic  settlement,  and  was  connected 
with  the  traditions  that  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  the 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Spina. 
[St'WA.]  But  they  subsequently,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  received  a body  of  Umbrian  colonists, 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  thus  became  an  Um- 
brian city,  to  which  people  they  continued  to  belong 
till  tliey  passed  under  the  Roman  government. 
(Strab.  v.  pp.  214,  217.)  Pliny,  on  the  other 
baud,  calls  it  a Sabine  city,  — a strange  statement, 
which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain.  (Plin.  iii.  15. 
a.  20.)  It  seems  pn»bable  that  it  was  really  an 
Umbrian  settlement,  and  retained  its  national  cha- 
racter, though  surrounded  by  the  Lingonian  Gauls, 
until  it  received  a Roman  colony.  No  mention  of 
tbo  name  is  found  in  history  till  a late  period  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  then 
already  a place  of  some  consequence.  In  B.  C.  82, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  it  was 
occupied  by  Metellus,  the  lieutenant  of  the  latter, 
who  made  it  the  point  of  departure  from  whence  he 
carried  on  his  operations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89.) 
Again  it  was  one  of  the  places  which  was  frequently 
visited  by  Caesar  during  his  command  in  Gaul,  for 
Uie  purpose  of  raising  levies,  and  communicating 
with  his  friends  at  Rome  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  1,  ad 
Fam.  i.  9,  viii.  1) ; and  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  it  was  there  that  he  established 
his  head-quarters;  from  whence  he  carried  on  nego- 
tiations with  the  senate,  and  from  whence  he  ulti- 
mately net  out  on  his  march  to  Ariminum.  (Id.  ib. 
ii.  32;  Cites.  B.  C.  i.  5;  Suet  Cats.  30;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  32.)  Its  name  again  figures  repeatedly  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  espe- 
cially during  the  war  of  Parana  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii. 
42,  97,  v.  33,  50,  Ac.);  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  already  become  one  of  tbc  meet  important 
towns  in  this  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  Ravenna  received 
a Roman  colony.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  in 
his  time,  as  well  as  Ariminum,  received  a body  of 
Roman  colonists  (v.  p.  217);  but  the  date  is  not 
mentioned,  and  it  certainly  did  not,  like  Ariminum, 

I susa  into  the  condition  of  a regular  Colonia,  mune- 
r hu  inscriptions  being  extant  which  give  it  the  title 
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of  a Municipinm.  It  is  probable  that  the  settlement 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  took  place  under  Augustus, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  to  that  emperor  that  Ra- 
venna was  indebted  for  the  importance  which  it  sub- 
I sequently  enjoyed  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  situation  of  the  city  was  very 
peculiar.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  marshre, 
or  rather  laguues,  analogous  to  those  which  now 
surround  the  city  of  Venice , and  was  built,  like 
that  city,  actually  in  the  water,  so  that  its  houses 
and  edifices  were  wholly  constructed  on  piles,  and  it 
was  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  which 
were  crossed  either  by  bridges  or  ferries.  The  la- 
gunes  had  a direct  communication  with  the  sea,  so 
that  the  canals  were  scoured  every  day  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides, — a circumstance  to  which 
Strabo  attributes,  no  doubt  with  justice,  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  city,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
uninhabitable  from  malaria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213; 
Jornand.  Get.  29;  Sidon.  A poll.  Epitt.  i.  5;  Frocnp. 
B.  G.  i.  1 ; Claud ian,  de  VI.  Con*.  Hon.  495.)  The 
old  city  had  a small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bedesia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  Bowing  under  its 
walls  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20);  but  Augustus,  having 
determined  to  make  it  the  permanent  station  of  his 
tleet  in  the  Adriatic,  constructed  a new  and  spacious 
port,  which  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  contain- 
ing 250  shipe  of  war  (Jornand.  L c.),  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a celebrated  Pharos  or  lighthouse  to 
mark  ita  entrance.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  12.  s.  18.)  Thia 
port  was  near  3 miles  distant  from  the  old  city,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a long  causeway:  a con- 
siderable town  rapidly  grew  up  around  it,  which 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Portvs  Classj.s 
or  simply  Classis;  while  between  the  two,  but 
nearer  to  the  city,  there  arose  another  suburb, 
scarcely  less  extensive,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Caesarea.  (Jornand.  1.  c.;  Sidon.  A poll.  1.0,;  Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  29 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  3 1 .)  In  addition  to  these 
works  Augustus  constructed  a canal,  called  from 
him  the  Fossa  Augusta,  by  which  a part  of  the 
watere  of  the  Padua  were  carried  in  a deep  artificial 
channel  under  the  very  walls  of  Ravenna  and  had 
their  outlet  at  the  port  of  Claasis.  (Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.20;  Jornand.  Lc.) 

From  thia  time  Ravenna  continued  to  bo  the 
permanent  station  of  the  Roman  Beet  which  whs 
destined  to  guard  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea.  as 
M ben  am  was  of  that  on  the  Lower  (Tac.  Arm.  iv. 
5,  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii.  6,40;  Suet.  Aug.  49;  Veget. 
de  R.  Mil.  v.  1 ; Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  1 18);  and  it  rose 
rapidly  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Italy.  For  the  same  reason  it  became  an  important 
military  pret,  and  was  often  selected  by  the  em- 
perors as  their  head-quarters,  from  which  to  watch 
or  oppose  the  advance  of  their  enemies  into  Italy. 
In  a.  d.  193  it  was  occupied  by  Severus  in  hia 
march  upon  Rome  against  Didius  Julian  (Spartian, 
Did.  Jut.  6 ; Dion  Casa,  lxxiii.  17) : and  in  238  it 
was  there  that  Pupienus  was  engaged  in  assembling 
an  army  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Maximin  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  that  emperor 
before  Aquileia.  (Herodian,  viii.  6,  7 ; Capit.  Moxi- 
tnin.  24,  25,  Max.  et  Balb.  11, 12.)  Its  strong  and 
secluded  position  also  caused  it  to  be  selected  ns  a 
frequent  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction, such  as  the  win  of  the  German  chieftain 
Arminius,  and  Mamboduus,  chief  of  the  SurvL  (la*. 
Ann.  i.  68,  ii.  63;  Suet.  Tib.  20.)  The  same  cir- 
cumstances at  a later  period  led  to  ita  selection  by 
the  feeble  and  timid  Uonorius  as  the  place  of  hb 
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residence  • his  example  was  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors; and  from  the  year  404,  when  Honoring  first 
established  himself  there,  to  the  close  of  the  Western 
Empire,  Ravenna  c<>ntinued  to  be  the  permanent 
imperial  reetidetice  and  the  plaoc  from  whence  all  the 
laws  and  rescripts  of  the  emperor*  were  dated. 
(Jnmand.  Get.  29  ; Gibbon,  c.  30.)  Even  before 
this  period  we  are  told  that  it  was  a Tery  rich  and 
populous  city,  as  well  as  of  ereafc  strength  (Zosim. 

ii.  10):  it  was  the  capital  of  Picennm  (as  that  name 
was  then  used)  and  the  residence  of  the  Consnlaris 
nr  governor  of  that  province.  (Orell.  /riser.  3649; 
Rocking,  ad  Sot.  Dvjn.  ii.  pp  359,  443.)  But  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  court  there  naturally 
added  greatly  to  its  prosperity  and  splendour,  while 
its  inaccessible  situation  preserved  it  from  the  ca- 
lamities which  at  this  period  laid  waste  so  many 
cities  of  Italy.  Yet  Ravenna  as  a place  of  residence 
must  always  have  had  great  disadvantages.  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  who  visited  it  late  in  the  fifth  century, 
complains  especially  of  the  want  of  fresh  water,  as 
well  as  the  muddiness  of  the  canals,  the  swarms 
of  gnats,  and  the  croaking  of  frogs.  (Sidon.  Apoll. 
Ep.  i.  5,  8.)  Martial,  at  a much  earlier  period, 
also  alludes  to  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which 
he  jestingly  asserts  was  so  dear  that  a cistern  was 
a more  valuable  property  than  a vineyard.  (Martial, 

iii.  56,  57.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Ravenna 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings. 
Ovloacer,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  after  repeated 
defeats  by  Theodoric,  held  out  for  near  three  years, 
but  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Jor- 
nand.  Get.  57 ; Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  649.)  Theodoric 
himself  established  his  residence  there,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  until,  in  539, 
Vitiges  was  after  a long  siege  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  the  city  to  Belisarins.  (Prooop.  B.  G. 
ii.  28.  29.)  It  now  became  the  residence  of  the 
governors  who  ruled  a part  of  Italy  in  the  name  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  with  the  title  of  exarchs, 
whence  the  whole  of  this  province  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  Byzantine  go- 
vernors were  in  a state  of  frequent  hostility  with  the 
Lombard  kings,  and  were  gradually  stripped  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  dominions;  but  Ravenna  itself 
defied  their  arms  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  besieged  by  Liutprand  about  750,  and  its  im- 
portant  suburb  of  Classis  totally  destroyed  (P.  Dime,  j 
vi.  49);  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  sue-  i 
cessor  Astolphus  that  Ravenna  itself  fell  into  the  ! 
hands  of  the  Lombards.  But  the  exact  date,  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  of  its  final  coo  quest,  are 
uncertain.  (Gibbon,  c.  49.) 

The  situation  of  Rax'enna  at  the  present  day 
presents  no  resemblance  to  that  described  by  ancient 
writers.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern 
city  occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one, 
and  that  the  change  is  wholly  due  to  natural 
causes.  The  accumulation  of  alluvial  deposits, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  and  driven  back  by  the 
waves  and  tides,  has  gradually  filled  up  the  lagunes 
that  surrounded  ami  canals  that  intersected  the  city; 
and  the  modern  Ravenna  stands  in  a flat  and  fertile 
plain,  at  a distance  of  4 miles  from  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a broad  sandy  tract,  covered 
in  great  part  with  a beautiful  forest  of  stone  pines. 
Though  Ravenna  is  one  of  the  must  interesting 
places  in  Italy  for  its  mediaeval  and  early  Christian 
antiquities,  it  presents  few  remains  of  the  Roman 
(leritid,  and  those  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the 
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declining  years  of  the  Empire.  A triumphal  arch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Porta  Aurea,  was  destroyed 
in  1585:  it  stood  near  the  modern  gate  called 
Porta  Adriana.  Several  of  the  ancient  basilicas 
date  from  the  Roman  period;  as  does  also  the  sepul- 
chral chapel  containing  the  tomb  of  Galla  Plaridis, 
the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  mother  of  Valentinian  III. 
A portion  of  the  palace  of  Theodoric  still  remains 
in  its  original  state,  and  the  mausoleum  of  that 
monarch,  just  without  the  walls,  is  a monument  of 
remarkable  character,  though  stripped  of  its  external 
ornaments.  An  ancient  basilica,  still  called  S. 
Apollinare  in  Claste , about  3 miles  from  the 
southern  gate  of  the  city,  preserves  the  memory  and 
marks  the  site  of  the  sneient  port  and  suburb  of 
Classis ; while  another  basilica,  which  subsisted 
down  to  the  year  1553,  bore  the  name  of  S.  Lorenta 
in  Cetarta  : and  thus  indicated  the  site  of  that 
important  snburb.  It  stood  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  between  the 
walls  and  the  bridge  now  called  Ponte  Suoro. 
This  bridge  crosses  the  united  streams  of  the  Ronco 
and  Montone,  two  small  rivers  which  previously 
held  separate  courses  to  the  sea,  but  were  united 
into  one  and  confined  within  an  artificial  channel 
by  Clement  XII.  in  1736.  The  Ronco , which  is 
the  southernmost  of  the  two,  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Bedesis  of  Pliny;  indeed  Cluverius  says 
that  it  was  in  his  time  still  called  Bedeso.  Hence 
the  Montone  must  be  identified  with  the  Vma  of 
the  same  author.  The  Anemo,  which  he  places 
next  in  order,  is  clearly  the  same  now  called  the 
Atnone  or  Lamone , which  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Faenza.  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  300.) 

The  natural  causes  which  have  produced  three 
changes  in  the  situation  and  environs  of  Ravenna 
were  undoubtedly  in  operation  from  an  early  period. 
Already  in  the  fifth  century  the  original  port  con- 
structed by  Augustus  was  completely  filled  up,  and 
occupied  by  orchards.  (Jomand.  Get.  29.)  But 
Ravenna  at  that  period  had  still  a much  frequented 
port,  where  the  fleets  of  Belisarius  and  Names 
could  ride  at  anchor.  The  port  of  Classis  itself  is 
now  separated  from  the  sea  by  a strip  of  sandy  and 
marshy  plain  about  2 miles  broad,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a forest  of  stono 
pines,  which  extends  for  many  miles  along  the  sea- 
coast  both  to  the  S.  and  N.  of  Ravenna.  The 
existence  of  this  remarkable  strip  of  forest  is  at- 
tested as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of 
Pineta  being  already  found  in  Jomandes,  who  tells 
ns  that  Theodoric  encamped  there  when  he  be- 
sieged Odoacer  in  Ravenna.  (Jomand.  57.)  But 
it  is  probable  that  it  has  extended  ita  boundaries 
and  shifted  its  position  os  the  land  has  gradually 
gained  upon  the  sea. 

The  territory  of  Ravenna  was  always  fertile,  ex- 
cept the  sandy  strip  adjoining  the  sea.  and  produced 
abundance  of  wine  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  vines  quickly  decayed.  (Strah.  v. 
p.  214;  Plin.  xiv.  2.  s.  4.)  Its  gardens  also  are 
noticed  by  Pliny  as  growing  the  finest  asparagus, 
while  the  adjoining  sea  was  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  turbot.  (Plin.  ix.  54.  a.  79,  xix.  4.  a. 
19.)  [E.  IL  B.j 

RAVIUS  ('Paoiiot,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 4),  a river  oil 
the  W.  coast  of  Hibernia,  according  to  Camden  (p. 
1385)  the  Trobis.  Others  identify  it  with  the 
Gaebara.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAURACI,  or  RAURICI  ('Paup.*o().  The  form 
Ru  urici  appears  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 18),  in  Pliny  (iv 
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17),  and  in  wm  inscriptions.  Ptolemy  mention* 
two  towns  of  the  Rauraci,  Rnuricornm  Augusta  and 
Argentoraria  [Augusta  Raukacorum;  Auokm- 
taiiia].  Augusta  is  A uytt  near  BA !«,  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  BAh,  and  Argentovaria  maj  be 
.ArfzeaAetm.  The  position  of  these  places  helps  us 
to  form  a measure  of  the  extent  of  tlte  territory  of 
the  Rauraci.  which  may  haro  nearly  coincided  with 
the  bisltopric  of  Half. 

The  Kanraci  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  emigra- 
tion, n.c.  58.  [Hf-lyktii.)  [G.  L.] 

HAURANUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
and  the  Antonine  [tin.  on  a direct  road  from  Me- 
diolanum Santonuin  (Samtts)  to  Limonnm  (Aw- 
tiert).  It  ts  Raurana  in  the  Table,  but  the  name 
Kaurannm  occurs  in  a letter  of  Paulinus  to  Ausonius 
(£/».  IV.  ad  Ausvn.  v.  249).  who  places  it  44  P»e- 
tonicis  in  arvis."  The  pl.ice  is  firm  or  Room.  near 
Ckfnay,  nearly  doe  south  of  Poitiers  (D’Anrille, 
Notice,  cfc. ; Ukert,  (in  (lien,  p.  392.)  [G.  I*] 

KAURARIS.  [AitAtrHta.) 

REATE  ('Pfdrr,  StraH.;  'PiArot,  Dionys. : EtM, 
'Ptarivoi.  Rcatinui:  Fiifti ).  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Sabines,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  that  be- 
longed to  that  people.  It  was  situated  on  tlte  Via 
SaJaria,  48  mile*  from  Rome  (/ha  A nt  p.  306),  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Velinus.  All  wntere 
agree  in  representing  it  ae  a very  andent  city:  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  quoted  by  Dionysius  from 
Zenodotus  of  Troeirn,  it  was  one  of  the  original 
abrnlea  of  the  Umbrians,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Pelaagi  ; but  Cato  represented  it  as 
one  of  the  first  places  occujafd  hy  the  Sabines  when 
they  descended  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiter- 
num,  their  original  abode.  (Dionys.  ii.  49.)  What- 
ever authority  Cato  may  have  had  for  this  statement, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  substan- 
tial !y  true.  The  fertile  valley  in  which  Reate  was 
situated  lay  in  the  natural  route  of  migration  for  a 
people  descending  from  the  highlands  of  the  central 
Apennines  : and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  Reate 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  in  historical  time*  occu- 
pied by  the  Sabines.  It  was  this  migration  of  the 
Sabines  that  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Aborigines, 
who,  according  to  Dionysius,  previously  occupied  ; 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  whose  andent  metropolis, 
Lists,  was  only  24  stadia  from  Rente.  (Dionys.  i. 
14,  iL  49.)  Silius  Its  liens  appears  to  dtrive  its 
name  from  Rhea,  and  calls  it  consecrated  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  but  this  is  probably  a mere 
poetical  fancy.  (SU.  I tab  viii.  415.)  No  mention 
of  Reate  occurs  in  history  before  the  period  when 
the  Sabines  had  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule, 
and  admitted  to  the  Roman  Franchise  (n.  c.  290)  ; 
but  its  name  is  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed 
during  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  n.  c,  211  Han- 
nibal pused  under  its  walls  daring  his  retreat  from 
Horne,  or,  according  to  Coelms,  daring  his  advance 
upon  that  city  (Liv.  xxvl  11);  and  in  n.  a 205  the 
lira t ini  are  specially  mentioned  as  coming  forward, 
in  common  with  the  other  Sabines,  to  famish  volun- 
teers to  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Id.  xxviii.  45.) 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
reduced  to  the  subordinate  condition  of  a Praefeo- 
tara,  under  which  title  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  bat  we  learn  from  tho  great  orator  himself, 
under  whose  especial  patronage  the  inhabitants  were 
placed,  that  it  was  a flourishing  and  important  town. 
(Cic.  in  Cat . iii.  2,  pro  Scaur.  1.  § 27,  do  Nat 
Poor.  ii.  t.)  Under  the  Empire  it  certainly  ob- 
tained the  ordinary  municipal  privileges,  and  had 
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its  own  magistrates  (Zumpt,  de  Col  pp.  98,  188  ; 
Gruter,  Inter,  p.  354.  3,  Ac.):  under  Vespasian  it 
received  a considerable  number  of  veteran  soldiers 
as  colonists,  but  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  of  a 
Cofonia,  (Lift.  Col  p.  257 ; Orell.  Inter.  3685  ; 
Gruter,  Inter,  p.  538.  2 ; Ac.) 

The  territory  of  Reate  included  the  whole  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Vetinus,  as  far  as  the  fall*  of 
that  river;  one  of  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, district*  of  Italy,  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero 
the  Reatine  Tempo  (ad  Aft.  iv.  15.)  But  the  pe- 
culiar natural  character  of  this  district  was  the 
means  of  iuvolving  the  citizens  in  frequent  disputes 
with  their  neighbours  of  Interamna,  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii. 
2.  § 3.)  The  valley  of  the  Velinus  below  Reate, where 
the  river  emerges  from  the  narrow  mountain  valley 
through  which  it  has  hitherto  flowed,  and  receives 
at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  the  Salto  and  Tu- 
rn no  t buth  uf  them  considerable  streams,  expands 
into  a broad  plain,  not  Ires  than  5 or  6 miles  in 
breadth,  and  almost  perfectly  level;  so  that  tlte 
waters  of  the  Velinus  itself,  and  those  of  the  smaller 
stream*  that  flow  into  it,  have  a tendency  to  stag- 
nate and  form  marshes,  while  in  other  places  they 
give  rise  to  a series  of  small  lakes,  remarkable  fi»r 
thrir  picturesque  beauty.  The  largest  of  these,  now 
known  as  tho  Ixtgo  di  Pit  di  Lugo , seems  to  have 
been  the  one  designated  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Lacus  Vemjtus  ; while  the  fertile  plains  which  ex- 
tended from  Keato  to  its  banks  were  known  as  the 
Roan  or  more  properly  Ruhp.ak  Campi,  termed  by 
Virgil  the  44  Rosea  rura  Velini.”  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
712;  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15  ; Yarn),  R.  R.  i.  7.  § 10, 
ii.  1.  § 16,  iii  2.  § 10 ; PUn.  xvil  4.  a.  3.)  But 
this  broad  and  level  valley  is  at  an  elevation  of  near 
1000  feet  above  that  of  the  Nar,  into  which  it  pours 
its  waters  by  an  abruf*  descent,  a few  miles  above 
Iuteramua  (7Vn»i);  and  the  stream  of  the  Velinoa 
must  always  have  constituted  in  this  part  a natural 
cascade.  Those  waters,  however,  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  that  they  are 
continually  forming  an  extensive  deposit  of  traver- 
tine, and  thus  tending  to  block  up  tbrir  own  chan- 
nel. The  consequence  was  that  unless  thrir  course 
was  artificially  regulated,  and  their  channel  kept 
clear,  the  valley  of  tho  Velinus  was  inundated,  white 
on  the  other  hand,  if  these  waters  were  carried  off 
too  rapidly  into  the  Nar,  the  valley  of  that  rivsr  and 
tbs  territory  of  Interamna  suffered  the  same  fate. 
The  first  attempt  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  Veli- 
nos  artificially,  of  which  we  bare  any  account,  was 
made  by  M'.  Carina  Dentatos,  after  h:s  conquest  of 
the  Sabines,  when  he  carried  off  its  waters  by  a deep 
cut  through  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  tho 
Nar,  and  tbos  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  cascade 
now  known  as  the  Falls  of  TernL  (Cic.  ad  Att 
iv.  15;  Sere,  ad  Am.  vii.  712.)  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Cicero  it  would  appear  lltat  the  Lacus 
Velinus,  previous  to  tbia  time,  occupied  a much 
larger  extent,  and  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
valley  was  then  first  reclaimed  for  cultivation. 

Rat  the  expedient  thus  resorted  to  did  not  fully 
accomplish  its  object.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  (u.  o. 
54)  fresh  disputes  arose  between  the  citizens  of 
Reate  and  three  of  Interamna  ; and  the  former  ap- 
pealed to  the  great  orator  himself  as  their  patron, 
who  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  arbiters  appointed 
by  the  Roman  senate.  On  this  occasion  he  visited 
Urate  in  person,  and  inspected  the  lakes  and  the 
channels  of  the  Vrlinus.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  2.  § 27, 
ad  AU.  is.  15.)  The  result  of  the  arbitration  is 
1 Y 4 
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unknown : but  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  tl»e  Routines 
luid  to  contend  against  a niore  formidable  danger, 
arising  from  the  project  which  hud  been  suggested 
of  blocking  np  the  outlet  of  the  Lotus  Velinus  alto- 
gether; a measure  which,  os  they  justly  complained, 
wuild  undoubtedly  have  inundated  the  whole  valley. 
(Tac.  Ann.  L 79.)  Similar  disputes  and  difficulties 
again  arose  in  tho  mkldle  ages  ; and  in  A.  D.  1400 
n new  channel  was  opened  for  the  waters  of  the  Ve- 
linus,  which  has  continued  in  use  ever  since. 

No  other  mention  occurs  of  Reate  under  the  Ro- 
man Empire;  but  inscriptions  attest  its  continued 
municipal  importance  : its  name  is  found  in  the 
Itineraries  (/tm.  Ant.  p.  306),  and  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a bishop,  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was,  as  it 
still  continues  to  be,  the  capital  of  the  surrounding 
country.  No  ancient  remains  are  now  visible  at 
Jiieti. 

The  territory  of  Reate  was  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  its  breed  of  mules  and  asses  ; the  latter 
w ere  particularly  celebrated,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  sold  for  a price  as  high  as  300,000 
or  even  400,000  sesterces  (Varr.  HR.  ii.  8.  § 3; 
Plin.  viiL  43.  s.  68),  though  it  is  difficult  not  to 
suppose  some  error  in  these  numbers.  Hence,  Q. 
Azius,  a friend  of  Varro,  who  had  a villa  on  the 
Lucas  Velinus,  and  extensive  possessions  in  tire 
Katrine  territory,  is  introduced  by  Varro  in  his  dia- 
logues DeReRustica,  as  discoursing  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  (Varr.  H.  H.  it 
1 . § 8;  Strab.  v.  p.  228.)  It  wan  at  the  villa  of  this 
Q.  Axius  that  Cicero  lodged  when  he  visited  Rente. 
(Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  16.)  The  Skitem  Aquae,  men- 
tioned by  him  in  the  same  passage,  and  alluded  to 
also  by  Dionysius  (i.  14),  weic  evidently  some 
springs  or  sources,  which  supplied  one  of  the  small 
lakes  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus.  [E.  H.  B.J 
KKC1HU8.  [Bol.be.] 

KEDINTU1NUM  ('Pedu'roforo*),  a town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
comauui  {Bohemia),  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  § 29).  Some  geographers  regard  it  as 
having  occupied  tire  site  of  the  modern  Prague,  and 
others  identify  it  with  Hortiet ; but  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.  J 

KE'DONKS  (Pv&ortf,  'Pijl8o*-«),  in  the  Celto- 
galatia  Lugdunensis  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 12),  are 
placed  by  bim  west  of  the  S»nones  and  along  the 
Liner.  Their  capital  is  Condate  {Rennet).  But 
the  Kedones  were  not  on  the  Loire.  Pliny  (iv.  18) 
enumerates  the  Rhedunes  among  the  peoples  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis:  “ Diabiindi,  Rbedunas,  Tu rones.” 
Alter  the  bloody  fight  on  the  Sombre  (b.  c.  67) 
Caesar  sent  P.  Crassus  with  a single  legion  into 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  Kedones,  and  other  Celtic 
tribes  between  the  Scute  and  the  Loire,  all  of  whom 
submitted.  {B.  G.  ii.  34.)  Caesar  here  enumerates 
the  Kedones  among  tbe  maritime  states  whose  ter- 
ritory exteuds  to  the  ocean.  In  n.  c.  62  the  Re- 
doues  with  their  neighbours  sent  a contingent  to 
attack  Caesar  during  the  siege  of  Aleaia.  In  this 
passage  also  {B.  G.  vii.  75),  tbe  Kedoues  are  enu- 
merated among  the  states  bordering  ou  the  ocean, 
winch  in  the  Celtic  language  were  called  the 
Armoric  States.  D’Anville  supposes  tliat  their  ter- 
ritory extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Unmet  into  the  dioceses  of  SL  Malo  and  DoL  Their 
chief  town,  Rent*et,  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  f Ue-et-  Vilame.  [G.  L.) 

REGAN  Ukl,  a northcru  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
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the  modem  Regm  in  Bavaria,  is  noticed  only  once. 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

RE'GIA  (‘Piryla,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 10>  1.  A place 

in  the  interior  of  Hibernia,  no  doubt  so  named  by 
the  Romans  from  its  being  a royal  residence,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  unknown  to  them.  It 
was  perhaps  seated  on  the  river  Culmore,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Omagh. 

2.  {'Eripa  'Pyyla,  PtoL  L c.),  another  place  of 
the  same  description,  conjectured  to  have  been  on 
the  river  Dur. 

3.  Regia  Carissa.  [Carisa.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

REG  LA 'N  A (called  by  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13,  *P*yira; 

contp.  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44,  and  Regina,  Plin.  iiL  3).  a 
town  of  Baetica,  on  the  ruad  from  llipsalis  to 
Emerita.  {I tin.  Ant  p.  415.)  Usually  identified 
with  Ihtebla  de  la  Reyna,  w here  there  are  Roman 
remains.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGIA'NUM  {'Prprlayor,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10),  a 
place  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia  Inferior.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place  as  the  Augusta  of  the  Itine- 
rary (p.  220;  comp.  Tab.  Peut.)  and  the  At ryovorov 
of  Procopius  {de  Ae<L  iv.  6);  in  which  case  it  may 
be  identified  with  Cototzlin  at  tire  confluence  of  the 
Ogrittul  and  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 

KEG1LLUM  (’P^yiAAov),  a town  of  the  Sabines 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers  as  the  place  of 
residence  of  Atta  or  Attius  Claus  us,  who  migrated 
to  Rome  about  b.  c.  505,  with  a large  body  of  clients 
and  followers,  where  he  adopted  the  name  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Claud ian 
tribe  and  family.  (I.iv.  ii.  16;  Dionys.  v.  40; 
Suet-  Tib.  1 ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  706.)  About  60 
years  afterwards  C.  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  the 
decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  withdrew  into  retirement 
to  Regillnm,  as  the  native  place  of  his  forefathers 
(*‘  antiquam  in  patriam,"  I.iv.  iiL  58 ; Dionys.  xi. 
15).  Tire  name  is  not  noticed  on  any  other  occasion, 
nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  tire  geographers,  and  we  are 
wholly  without  a cine  to  its  position.  [E.  H.  B.J 

KEG1LLUS  LACUS {y  'PiryiAAij \ipvy,  Dionys.: 
Lago  di  ComufeUe),  a small  lake  in  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tusculan  hills,  celebrated  for  the  great 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  under 
C.  Mamilius,  in  B.  C.  496.  (Liv.  ii.  19;  Dionys. 
vi.  3;  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  ii.  2,  iii.  5;  Plin.  xxxiii.  2. 
s.  1 1 ; Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 1 ; Viet.  Vvr.  IIL  16;  Flur. 
i.  11.)  Hardly  any  event  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory has  been  more  disguised  by  poetical  embellish- 
ment and  fiction  than  the  battle  of  Rcgiilus,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  what  amount  of  historical 
character  may  be  attached  to  it : but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  lake,  which  was 
assigned  as  the  scene  of  tire  combat.  It  is  expressly 
described  by  Livy  as  situated  iu  the  territory  of 
Tusculum  {u  ad  locum  Regillum  in  agro  Tusculano,” 
Liv.  iL  19);  and  this  seems  decisive  against  the 
identification  of  it  with  tire  small  lake  called  II  La- 
ghetto  di  Sta  Prattede,  about  a mile  to  the  N.  of  La 
Cobmna;  for  this  lake  must  havo  been  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Labicuin,  if  that  city  be  correctly  placed  at 
La  Cvlonna  [Lauicum],  and  at  all  events  could 
hardly  have  been  in  that  of  Tusculum.  Moreover, 
the  site  of  this  lake  being  close  to  the  Via  Labicana 
would  more  probably  have  been  indicated  by  some 
reference  to  that  high-road  than  by  the  vague  phrase 
“ in  agro  Tusculano.”  A much  more  plausible  sug- 
gestion is  that  of  Gell,  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  a 
volcanic  crater,  now  drained  of  its  waters,  but  which 
was  certainly  once  occupied  by  a lake,  at  a place 
called  Cunut/cik,  at  the  toot  of  the  hill  on  wluoh 
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stands  the  modem  town  of  Frascati.  This  crater, 
which  resembles  that  uf  Gabii  on  a much  smaller 
scale,  being  not  more  than  half  a mile  in  diameter, 
was  drained  by  an  artificial  emissary  as  late  as 
the  17th  century:  but  its  existence  seems  to  have 
unknown  to  Cluverius  and  other  early  writers, 
who  adopted  the  lake  or  pool  near  La  Colonna  for 
the  Lake  Regillus,  on  the  express  ground  that  there 
was  no  other  iu  lliut  neighbourhood.  (Cluver.  Ital 
p.  946;  Nibby,  Hintomi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8 — 10;  Gell, 
Top.  of  Home,  pp.  186,  371.)  Extensive  remains 
of  a Roman  villa  and  baths  may  be  traced  on  the 
ridge  which  bounds  the  crater,  and  an  undent  road 
from  Tusculum  to  Labicum  or  Gabii  passed  close  by 
it,  so  that  the  site  must  certainly  have  lieen  one  well 
known  in  ancient  time.i.  [E.  H.  B.J 

REGINA.  [Ekomus  ; Riojiana.J 
REGINEA,  in  Gallia  LugdnuenMs,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  on  a road  from  Cuiulate  {Rennes).  The 
firat  station  is  Eanuin  Mart  is,  and  the  next  is  Rc- 
ginea,  39  Gallic  leagues  from  Condate.  D’Anvillc 
fixes  Reginea  at  Erquies  on  tiie  coast,  between  S. 
Brieve  and  S.  Alalo.  [Famum  Maktis.J  [G.  L.] 
KEGINUM,  a town  in  the  uorthein  port  of  Viu- 
delicia.  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Vitidobona.  This  town,  the  modem 
Ratisbun,  or  Regensburg,  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  historians,  but  it  was  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant frontier  fortress,  and,  as  we  learn  from  in- 
scriptions, was  successively  the  station  of  the  1st, 
3rd,  and  4ih  Italian  legions,  and  of  a detachment  of 
cavalry,  the  Ala  II.  Valeria.  The  town  appears  to 
have  also  been  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
to  have  contained  among  its  inhabitants  many  Ro- 
man families  of  distinction.  {lL  AnL  p.  250;  Tab. 
PeuL,  where  it  is  called  Custra  Regina;  comp. 
Tiny  ter,  Der  Oberdonaukreis  Bayems,  iii.  p.  38, 
Ac.)  [L.  &] 

REGIO,  a town  of  Thrace  on  the  river  Batbyuias, 
and  not  far  from  Constantinople  (7/m.  Hieros.  p. 
570),  with  a roadstead,  and  handsome  country 
houses.  ( Agath.  v.  p.  146;  comp.  Procop.  de  Aed. 
iv.  8 ; Theophan.  p.  196.)  Now  Koutschuk- 
TzschekmeUche.  [T.  U.  D."j 

REGIS  VILLA  ('PiryiffooiAXa,  Strab.),  a place 
on  tiie  coast  of  Etruria,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
derived  its  name  from  its  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  l’elnsgic  king  or  chief  Maleas,  who  ruled  over 
the  neighbouring  Pelasgi  in  this  part  of  Etruria. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  225.)  None  of  the  other  geographers 
mentions  the  lucidity;  but  Strabo  places  it  between 
C*«a  and  Graviscae;  and  it  is  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  place  which  ia  called  in  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  Rkgak.  and  is  placed  3 miles  S.  of  the 
river  Armenia  {Fiora)  and  12  miles  from  Graviscae. 
{/tin.  AJariL  p.  499.)  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
by  some  projecting  rucks  called  Le  3/ttrelle.  (Den- 
nis’s Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  398;  Westphal,  Atm.  d. 
Inst.  1830,  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

RKGISTCS  or  RES1STUS.  [Bisa.ntiiic.] 
RE'GIUM  LK'PIDI  or  RF/G1UM  LEP1DUM 
('Pjytor  AeviSoK,  Strab.;  'Pijyior  AtwlSior,  Ptol.: 
Fth.  Regiensis : Reggio),  sometimes  also  called 
simply  Reoii’M,  a town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situ- 
ated on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Mutina  and  Parma, 
at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  the  former  and  18 
from  the  latter  city.  {/tin.  AnL  pp.  99, 127;  Strab. 
v.  p.  216.)  We  Lave  no  account  of  its  foundation 
ur  origin  ; but  the  name  would  raise  a presumption 
that  it  was  founded,  oral  least  settled  and  enlarged, 
by  Aemilius  Lepulus  when  he  tou&li  ucled  thcAcmi- 
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lian  Way  ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  a passage  of 
Feat  us,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  originally 
called  Forum  Lepidi.  (Feat.  s.  v.  Rhegium,  p.  270.) 
The  origin  of  the  appellation  of  Rcgium,  which  com- 
pletely superseded  the  lonner  name,  is  unknown.  It 
did  not  become  a colony  like  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Mutina  and  Parma,  and  evidently  never  ruse  to 
tiie  same  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity  as  those 
cities,  but  became,  nevertheless,  a flourishing  muni- 
cipal town.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
civil  war  with  M.  Antonius,  both  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  9,  xii.  5)  ; 
and  at  a somewhat  earlier  period  it  was  there  that 
M.  Brutus,  the  father  uf  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  was 
put  to  death  by  Pompey  in  B.  c.  79.  (Orus.  v.  22; 
Plut»  Pomp.  16.)  Its  name  scarcely  occurs  in  his- 
tory during  the  Roman  Empire  ; but  its  municipal 
consideration  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among  the  towns 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  though  ranked  by  Strabo  with 
th<*>e  of  the  second  class.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  a 20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 46;  Orell.  Inter.  3983, 
4133  ; Tac.  Hist.  ii.  50  ; Phlcguu,  Macrob.  1.) 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  it  tbe  title  of  a Cohnia,  which  is 
probably  a mistake  ; it  was  certainly  not  such  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  nor  is  it  so  designated  in  any 
extant  inscription.  Zumpt,  however,  supposes  that 
it  may  have  received  a colony  under  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  403.)  St.  Ambrose 
notices  Regiuin  as  well  as  Placentia  and  Mutinu 
among  the  cities  which  had  fallen  into  girat  decay 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  (Ambrus. 
Kp.  39.)  It  was  not  long  before  this  that  mi  attempt 
bad  lieen  made  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  repair  i».tt 
desolation  of  this  part  of  Italy  by  settling  a body  of 
Gothic  captives  in  the  territory  of  Regiuin,  Paini  t, 
und  the  neighbouring  cities.  (Ammiun.  xxxi.  9. 
§ 4.)  The  continued  existence  of  Regiuin  at  a l.il« 
period  is  proved  by  tiie  Itineraries  and  Tabula  {/tin. 
Ant.  pp.  283,  287;  1 tin.  liter,  p.  616;  Tab.  Feut,), 
and  it  is  mentioned  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  Paulus  Diaconus  among  the  M locuple:** 
urbes  " of  Aemilia.  (P.  Disc.  Hist.  I.ang.  ii.  18.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  ruse  to  a great  degree  uf  pro- 
sperity, and  Reggio  is  still  a considerable  town  with 
about  16000  inhabitants.  Its  episcopal  see  dales 
from  the  fifth  century.  • 

The  tract  called  the  Campi  Mai  ki,  celebrated  fur 
the  excellence  of  its  wool,  was  apparently  included  iu 
the  territory  of  Regium  Lepidum.  [E.  H.  ii.] 
REGNi  {'Prjyroi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 28),  a people  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romans,  seated  bet  with 
the  Cantii  on  the  E.  and  the  Belgae  on  the  W, 
iu  the  modem  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
Their  chief  towu  was  Noviomagus,  (Comp.  Camden, 
p.  179.)  [T.  H.D.J 

REGNUM,  a town  of  the  Belgae  in  tiie  S.  of 
Britannia  Rotnana,  and  seemingly  a place  ot  some 
importance,  since  there  was  a particular  road  to  it. 
( /tin.  AnL  p.  477.)  Camden  (p.  133)  identifies  it 
with  Ringwood  in  Hampshire.  Horsley,  on  the  con- 
trary (p.  441),  conjectures  it  to  have  been  Chi- 
chester ; but,  though  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Chichester,  its  situation  does  not  suit  tbe 
distances  given  in  the  Itinerary.  [T.  H.  D.] 
REGL'LBIUM,  a town  of  the  Cantii  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Britannia  Romana.  now  Reculcer.  {NoL 
Imp.;  comp.  Camden,  p.  236.)  [T.  H.  D.j 

REHOB  {'Poui€,  ai.  'Pad€,  al.  % town  in 

(be  tribe  of  Asher,  occupied  by  the  CaiuMuiM--. 
{Josh.  xix.  28,  Judy.  i.  31.)  A second  city  o!  the 
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same  name  is  reckoned  among  the  22  cities  of  the 
same  tribo  (Josh.  xix.  30);  hut  neither  of  these  can 
1*  identified  with  the  Rhoob  ('Pow<?)  noticed  by  Euse- 
bius. 4 miles  distant  from  Scythopolis.  [G.  W.1 
REHOBOTH  (translated  ti>pvx*p**  in  L \X  ), 
r*ne  of  the  wells  dug  by  Isaac  in  the  country  of  i 
Gerar, — after  Esck  (contention)  and  Sitnah  (lia- 
tred), — for  which  the  herdsmen  did  not  strive:  so 
he  called  it  Rehobolh : 44  And  lie  said,  For  now  the 
Lord  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruit- 
I ul  in  the  land."  {Gen.  xxvi.  18,  20 — 22.)  There 
was  a town  in  the  riciuity  of  the  well,  the  traces  of 
which  were  recovered,  with  the  well  itself,  by  Mr. 
Rowlands,  in  1843.  44  About  a quarter  of  an  hour 
beyond  Sebdta,  we  came  to  the  remains  of  what 
must  have  been  a very  well-built  city,  called  now 
Rohebeh,  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Kebo- 
both,  where  Abraham,  and  afterwards  Isaac,  digged 
a well.  This  lies,  as  Reboboth  did,  in  the  land  of 
Gerar.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  city  is  an  ancient 
well  of  living  and  good  water  called  Uir-Rohebeh. 
This  must  probably  is  the  site,  if  not  the  well  itself, 
digged  by  Isaac.”  (Williams's  Holy  City,  vol.  L 
Appendix,  i.  p.  465.)  [G.  W.J 

REll  APOLLINAIRES  (Rie»),  in  Gallia  Nor- 
bonensis.  Among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Nar* 
bonensis,  or  those  which  bad  the  Latinitas,  Pliny 
(iii.  c.  4)  enumerates  " Alebcce  Reiorum  Apolli- 
nariuin."  The  old  reading,  “ Alebeceriorum  Ajml- 
linarium,”  is  a blunder  made  by  joining  two  words 
together,  which  has  been  corrected  from  the  better 
MSS.,  from  the  inscription  cot*  reior.  APOLLUVAB., 
und  from  the  Table,  which  has  Reis  Apollinaris. 
The  place  may  have  taken  its  name  from  a temple 
of  Apollo  built  after  the  town  became  Roman.  The 
name  Alebece  may  be  corrupt,  or  it  may  be  a varia- 
tion of  the  form  Albici  or  Albiocci.  [Aebiui.]  As 
Pliny  calls  the  place  an  Oppidum  Latinum,  we 
might  suppose  that  it  was  made  a Colonia  alter  his 
time,  but  the  name  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Apollioar.  Reior., 
which  appears  in  an  inscription,  shows  it  to  have 
been  a colony  of  Augustus. 

Riez  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Digne  in  the  de- 
crement of  /Hisses  Alpes.  There  are  four  columns 
standing  near  the  town,  which  may  be  the  remains 
of  a temple.  The  bases  and  the  capitals  are  marble: 
the  shafts  are  a very  hard  granite,  and  about  18  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a small  circular  building  con- 
sisting of  eight  columns  resting  on  a basement,  but 
it  has  been  spoiled  by  modern  hands.  There  now 
stands  in  it  a rectangular  altar  of  one  block  of  white 
marble,  which  bears  an  inscription  to  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods  and  the  Great  Goddess.  At  Riez  there 
have  been  discovered  an  enormous  quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
have  been  a circus  and  a theatre  in  the  town. 
( Guide  da  Voyageur,  Richard  et  Hocquart,  p. 
792.)  [G.L.] 

RE.MESIA'NA  (Tepealatv,  HierocL  p.  654; 
called  Roine-iana  in  Tab.  Pent,  and  in  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  7;  'Pouuio  lava  in  Procopius,  de  AetL  iv.  1, 
p.  268,  ed.  Bonn),  a town  of  Moesia  Superior,  be- 
tween Naissus  and  Serdica.  ( Jtin . Ant.  p.  135.) 
Now  Mnstaphn  Palanca.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REMETODIA  (called  Remetodion  in  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  7),  a place  in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube. 
(Tab.  Pent.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

REM1  ('P ijpol),  a people  of  Gallia  Bclgica  (PtoL 
ii.  9.  § 12)  along  the  Seqnana  (Seine).  Their 
capital  was  Durocortorum  (Reims).  This  is  Pto- 
lemy's description  (ii.  9.  § I2)i 
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Caesar  ( B . G.  ii.  3)  says  that  the  Remi  were  the 
nearest  to  the  Celtae  of  all  the  Belgae,  and  he  makes 
the  Sequana  and  Matrona  (Marne)  the  boundary 
between  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae.  The  Suotsiones 
were  the  neighbours  of  the  Remi.  ( B . G.  ii.  12.) 
When  Caesar  had  entered  the  country  of  the  Rcini 
from  the  south  (b.  c.  57),  he  came  to  the  Axona 
(Aisne),  which  he  says  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Remi. 
Eight  miles  from  the  Aisne  and  north  of  it  was 
Bibrax,  a town  of  tbe  Remi.  The  Remi  then  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  tlie  A ime.  and  beyond  it. 
Their  capital,  Durocortorum,  is  between  the  Aisne 
and  the  Marne. 

When  the  Belgae  in  the  beginning  of  n.  e.  57 
were  collecting  their  forces  to  attack  Caesar,  the 
Remi  were  traitors  to  their  country.  They  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  Roman  proconsul  and  ottered  to  supply 
him  with  corn,  to  give  hostages,  to  receive  him  in 
their  towns  and  to  help  him  against  the  rest  of  the 
Belgae  and  the  Germans  with  all  their  power.  (If. 
G.  it  3.)  The  Suessiones  who  were  in  political  union 
with  the  Remi  joined  the  Belgae.  When  the  great 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  was  held  at  Bibracte  in 
B.  c.  52  to  raise  troops  to  attack  Caesar  at  Alesia, 
the  liciui  did  not  come,  and  they  continued  faithful 
to  Caesar.  When  Caesar  entered  Gallia  in  b.  c. 
58.  the  Aedui  and  the  Sequani  were  the  leading 
nations;  but  when  the  Sequani  were  humbled,  tbe 
Remi  took  their  place,  and  those  nations  that  did 
not  like  to  attach  themselves  to  the  political  party 
of  the  Aedui,  joined  tho  Retni.  Thus  the  Aedui 
were  the  first  of  the  Gallic  political  communities 
and  the  Remi  were  tbe  second.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi. 
12.)  Even  the  Carnutes,  a Celtic  people,  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Remi.  (b.  G.  vi.  4.) 
Caesar  rewarded  tbe  fidelity  of  tbe  Remi  by  placiug 
the  Suessiones  in  dependence  on  them  (viii.  6). 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions  the  Remi  as  one  of  tlie 
Foedemti  Populi  of  Ueigica.  When  Strabo  wrote 
(p.  194)  the  Remi  were  a people  in  great  favour 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  city  Durocortornin  was 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Roman  governors. 
[Durocortorum.] 

Lucan  (Pkarsat  L 424)  has  a line  on  the 
Remi: — 

“ Optima*  excusso  Leucus  Rhemusque  lacerto." 

But  the  military  skill  of  tbe  Remi  is  otherwise 
unknown.  They  were  a cunning  people,  who 
looked  after  themselves  and  betrayed  their  neigh- 
bours. [G.  L.] 

REPANDUNUM,  a town  of  the  Coritani  in  Bri- 
tannia Romans,  probably  Repton  in  Derbyshire. 
(Not.  Imp. ; Camden,  p.  586.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

REPHAIM  V ALLIS  (yb  'Pa^afc,  *E p*t  Pc updt*, 
Koi\bs  rwv  Ttrdvwv,  LXX. ; K.  rrydyrtvv,  Joseph.),  a 
valley  mentioned  in  the  north  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  south  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
18),  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  translated 
“the  valley  of  the  giants”  in  the  authorised  ver- 
sion, except  in  2 Sam.  v.  18,  22,  where  we  find 
that  the  valley  of  Hephaim  was  a favourite  camp- 
ing ground  for  tlie  Philistines,  soon  atler  David 
had  got  possession  of  the  stronghold  of  Sion  ; 
and  in  /south,  xvii.  5,  where  it  is  represented  as  a 
fruitful  corn-bearing  tract  of  land,  well  answering 
to  the  wide  valley,  or  rather  plain,  immediately 
south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnotn,  traversed  by  the 
Bethlehem  road,  which  is  commonly  identified  by 
travellers  the  “valley  of  the  giants,”  although 
Eusebius  (duces  it  iu  Benjamin  (Onovutst.  s.r.). 
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It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  tbe  Rephaim.  a 
family  of  tbe  Amalekites  ( Gen . xiv.  5)  Retried  in 
Asbteroth  Karnaim,  supposed  by  Roland  to  be  of 
the  race  of  the  Gephyraei,  who  came  with  Cadmus 
from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  (Herod,  v.  57 ; Reland, 
Palaest,  p.  141,  comp.  pp.  79,355.)  The  Philistines 
who  are  said  to  have  encamped  there  may  have 
bequeathed  their  name  to  the  valley.  [G.  W.} 
REPHIDIM  ('Pa$u5#lr),  the  eleventh  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Egypt,  tbe  next 
before  Sinai,  “ where  was  no  water  for  the  people  to 
drink.”  {Numb,  xxxiii.  14.)  Moses  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  which 
yielded  a supply  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  frutn 
whose  murnmrings  the  place  was  named  Maseeh 
and  Meribah.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  Israelites 
first  encountered  the  Ainalekites,  whom  they  dis- 
comfited ; and  here  Moses  received  his  father-in-law 
Jethro.  {Exod.  xvii.)  Its  position,  Dr.  Robinson 
surmises,  must  have  been  at  some  point  in  Waily-esh- 
6h(  ikh,  not  far  from  the  skirts  of  Horeb  (which  he 
takea  to  be  the  name  of  the  mountain  district),  and 
about  a day’s  march  from  the  particular  mountain 
of  Sinai.  Such  a spot  exists  where  HWy-«A- 
Sheikh  issues  from  the  high  central  granite  cliffs ; 
which  locality  Is  more  fully  described  by  Burck- 
hardt.  and  Dr.  Wilson,  who  agrees  in  the  identifi- 
cation, and  names  the  range  of  rocky  mountains 
Hra4eiyah.  He  says  that  “ water  from  the  rock  in 
Horeb  could  easily  flow  to  this  place.”  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  voLi.  pp.  178. 179  ; Burckhardt,  Travels 
in  Syria,  tfe.  p.  488  ; Wilaon,  Lands  of  the  Bible , 
vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Dr.  Lepsius  controverts  this  posi- 
tion and  proposes  El-Hessue , only  a mile  distant 
from  the  convent-mountain  of  Phardn,  as  the 
Rephidim  (=  “the  resting-place")  of  the  Exodus. 
This  is  at  the  foot  of  Gebel  Serbal , which  he  regards 
as  the  mountain  of  the  law,  and  finds  the  stream 
opened  by  Moses  **  in  the  clear-running  and  well- 
flavoured  spring  of  Wadi  Firan,  which  irrigates 
the  fertile  soil  of  ELUessue,  and  causes  it  to  exhibit 
all  the  riches  of  the  gardens  of  Fardn  for  the  space 
of  half  a mile.”  (Lepsiua,  A Tour  from  Thebes  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  pp.  74  — 82.)  [G.  W.] 

KERIGON1UM  {'Peptydnor,  PtoL  ii.  3.  § 7),  a 
town  of  the  Novantae  in  the  province  of  Valentia  in 
the  SW.  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  seems  to 
have  been  seated  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Kerigonius  {fjoch  Ryan)  near  Stanraer.  Camden 
identifies  it  with  Bargeny  (p.  1203).  [T.  H.  D ] 

KERIGONIUS  SINUS {'P<piy6*ios  koAwos,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  § 1),  a bay  in  the  country  of  the  Novantae, 
so  named  from  the  town  of  Rerigonium  ( q . r.). 
Now  Ijoch  Ryan,  formed  by  the  Mull  of  GalUnoay. 
(Horsley,  p.  375.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

KKSAINA.  [Rhksakna.] 

RESAPHA  al  BEZEPH  ('P v<rd<pa).  a city  of 
Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  district  of  Pal- 
myrene (v.  15.  § 24),  the  Risapa  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  21  miles  from  Sure;  probably  identical  with 
the  Rossafat  of  Abulfeda  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  119),  which 
lie  places  near  Rakka,  not  quite  a day’s  journey 
from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Kezeph  of  Scripture  (‘Po^it,  LXX.),  taken 
by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  as  be  boasts  in  his 
insulting  letter  to  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings,  xix.  12.) 
It  has  been  identified  with  Sergiopolis,  apparently 
without  sufficient  reason.  (Manncrt,  Geographic 
ro»  Syrien , p.  413.)  [G.  W.] 

KKUDIGNI,  a German  tribe  on  the  right  lunik 
of  the  river  Albis,  aud  north  of  the  Longohanii, 
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which  may  have  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabiting 
a marshy  district,  or  from  retd  or  rkd.  (Tac. 
6’erm.  40.)  Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
about  their  exact  abodes  and  their  name,  which  some 
have  wished  to  change  into  Reudingi  or  Deuringi,  so 
as  to  identify  them  with  the  later  Thuringi;  but  all 
is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

REVESSIO  (’Pwnov),  in  Gallia,  is  the  city  of 
the  Vellavi,  or  Velauni,  as  tbe  name  is  written  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 20).  Revessio  is  the  name  of  tbe 
place  in  the  Table.  In  the  Not  Provide,  it  is 
written  Civitas  Vellavorum.  Mabillon  has  shown 
that  the  place  called  Civitas  Vetula  in  the  middle 
ages  is  S.  Patdien  or  Paulhan , and  the  Civitas 
Vetula  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Vellavi.  & Paulien  is  in  the  department  of  llaule 
Loire , north  of  Le  Puy.  [G.  L.j 

RHA  (’PS  worapbs,  Ptol.  v.9.  §§  12,  17,  19,21, 
vi.  14.  §§  1,  4;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 28  . ‘Pair, 
Agathem.  ii.  10:  Volga)  a river  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  which  according  to  Ptolemy  (/  c.),  the 
earliest  geographer  who  had  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  this  longest  of  European  streams,  had  its 
twin  sources  in  the  E.  and  W.  extremities  of  the 
Hyperborean  mountains,  and  discharged  itself  into 
the  Hyrcanian  sea.  The  affluents  which  Ptolemy 
( vi.  1 4.  § 4)  describes  as  falling  into  it  from  the 
Rhyminici  Montes,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  river  Rhy minus  [Kiiymmuh],  are 
tbe  great  accession  made  to  the  waters  of  the 
Volga  by  tbe  Kama  in  the  government  of  Kasan. 
Ammkmus  Marcellinus  (Lc.)  says  that  its  banks 
were  covered  with  the  plant  which  bore  tbe  nine 
name  as  the  river  — the  “ rha  ” or  **  rheon  ” 
of  Dioscorides  (£a,  finov,  iii.  11)  and  “ rhacomn  ” 
of  Pliny  (xxvii.  1 05),  or  officinal  rhubarb.  (Comp. 
Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  1343.) 
The  old  reading  Rha  in  tbe  text  of  Pomponiiw 
Mela  (iii.  5.  § 4)  has  been  shown  by  Tiscliucke 
( ml  loc.)  to  be  a mistake  of  the  earlier  editors,  for 
which  he  Bubntitutes  Casius,  a river  of  Albania. 
The  Oauus  ("Oapoi,  Herod,  iv.  123,  124),  where, 
according  to  the  story  of  the  Scythian  expedition, 
the  erection  of  eight  fortresses  was  suppled  to 
mark  the  extreme  point  of  the  march  of  Damns, 
has  been  identified  by  Klaproth,  and  ixhafarik 
{Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  499)— who  mentions  that  in 
the  language  of  some  tribes  the  Volga  is  still 
called  u Rhsu” — with  that  river.  [E.  B.  J.] 
RHAABE'NI  {'PaaSijvoi),  a people  of  Arabis 
Deserta,  next  to  the  Agabeni,  who  were  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  Felix.  (Ptol.  v.  19.  § 2.)  Above 
them  were  the  Masani ; the  Orclieni  lay  between 
them  and  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Mr.  Forster  justly  remarks  that  **  the  description  of 
Ptolemy  rather  indicates  the  direction,  than  defines 
the  positions,  of  these  several  tribes.”  ( Geog . oj 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  [G.  W.j 

BHA'BDIUM  (P debtor,  Procnp.  B.  P.  ii.  19, 
de  Atdf.  ii.  4),  a strongly  fortified  height,  in  an 
inaccessible  part  of  Mesopotamia,  two  days’  journey 
from  Dara  in  the  direction  of  Persia.  The  works 
were  placed  on  the  brow  of  very  steep  rocks  which 
overlook  the  surrounding  country.  Justinian  added 
additional  works  to  it.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  modem  place.  [V.) 

RHACALA'Nl.  [Koxolani.] 

RHACATAE  {'Pasdreu^  a German  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 26)  as  occupying, 
together  with  the  Teracatriae,  the  country  on  the 
south  of  the  Quadi,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pannomu; 
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but  nothing  further  is  known  about  either  of 
them.  [L.  S.J 

KHACOTIS.  [Aj.kxaxixif.ia,  p.  95.  J 
KHAEBA  ('Pare  a,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 10),  a town  in 
the  interior  of  Hibernia,  according  to  Cainden  (p. 
1357)  Rheban  in  Queen' $ County.  [T.  H.  D.j 

RHAEDESTUS.  [Bisanthk.] 

RHAETEAE  (*Parr&u),  a place  in  the  Arcadian 
district  of  Cynuria,  at  the  ooutlueoce  of  the  Gorty- 
nius  and  Alpheius.  (I’aus.  viiL  28.  § 3.) 

RHAET1A  ('P curia).  The  name  of  this  country, 
us  well  as  of  its  inhabitants,  appears  in  ancient  in- 
scriptions invariably  without  the  h,  as  Raetia  and 
ILteli,  while  the  MSS.  of  Latin  authors  commonly 
have  the  forms  Rhaetia  and  Khacti, — a circumstance 
which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  mote  correct  spelling 
is  without  the  h.  Rhaetia  was  essentially  an  Alpine 
country,  bordering  in  the  north  on  Vitidelicia,  in  the 
west  on  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Helvetii,  in 
the  south  on  the  chain  of  the  Alps  from  Mons 
Adula  to  Mons  Ocra,  which  separated  Rhaetia  from 
Italy,  and  in  the  east  on  Noricum  and  VenetiA  ; 
hence  it  comprised  the  modern  Grisotu,  the  Tyro1, 
and  wane  of  the  northern  parts  of  Loutbttniy.  This 
country  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  attract  much 
attention  in  ancient  times  until  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, who  determined  to  reduce  the  Alpine  tribes 
which  bad  until  then  maintained  their  independence 
in  the  mountains.  After  a struggle  of  many  years 
Rhaetia  and  several  adjoining  districts  were  con- 
quered by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  n.  c.  15.  Rhaetia, 
within  the  boundaries  above  described,  seems  then  to 
have  been  constituted  as  a distinct  province  (Suet. 
Aug.  21:  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  39;  Liv.  Epit.  136;  Aurel. 
Viet.  Epit.  1).  Vindelicia,  in  the  north  of  Rhaetia, 
must  at  that  time  likewise  have  been  a separate 
province ; but  towards  the  end  of  tlie  first  century 
A.  D.  the  two  provinces  appear  united  as  one,  under 
the  name  of  Rhaetia,  which  accordingly,  in  this 
latter  sense,  extended  in  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Danube  and  the  Limes.  At  a still  later  period,  in 
nr  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  two 
provim*es  were  again  divided,  and  ancient  Rhaetia 
received  the  name  Rhaetia  Pritna,  its  capital  being 
called  Curia  Khactorutn  ( Chur ) ; while  Vindelicia 
was  called  Rhaetia  Secunda.  The  exact  boundary  line 
between  the  two  is  not  accurately  defined  by  the  an- 
cients, but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Alpine  chain 
extending  from  the  ijake  of  Constance  to  the  river 
l mi  was  the  natural  line  of  demarcation;  it  should, 
however,  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  (ii.  i2)  includes 
under  the  name  of  Rhaetia  all  the  country  west  of 
the  river  Licus  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Danubius 
and  Kheuus,  while  he  applies  the  name  of  Vindelicia 
to  the  territory  between  the  Licus  and  Onus. 

Ancient  Rhaetia  of  Rhaetia  Proper  was  throughout 
an  Al|dne  country,  being  traversed  by  the  Alpes 
Rhaeticae  and  Mons  Adula.  It  contained  the  sources 
of  nearly  all  Lhe  Alpine  rivers  watering  the  north  of 
Italy,  such  as  the  Addua,  Sari  us,  Olbius,  Cleusis, 
Mincius,  and  others  ; but  the  chief  rivere  of  Rhaetia 
itself  were  the  Athesia  with  its  tributary  the  Isorgus 
(or  ll&rgus),  and  the  Aenu*  or  Genus.  The  mag- 
nificent valleys  formed  by  these  rivers  were  fertile 
aud  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits ; but  tbe 
i i ilmbi Lints  depended  mainly  upon  their  flocks  (St rub. 
vii.  p.  316).  The  chief  produce  of  the  valleys  was 
trine,  which  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  tiiat  grown  in 
Italy ; so  that  Augustus  was  particularly  partial  to 
it  (Strab.  iv.  p.  206;  Plin.  xiv.  3,  5. 8;Virg.  Geary.  ii. 
96;  Coiuiu.  iii.  2 ; Martial,  xiv.  LOO ; Suet.  Any.  77 ). 
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Besides  this  Rhaetia  produced  abundance  of  wax, 
honey,  pitch,  and  cheese,  in  which  considerable  com- 
merce was  carried  on. 

Tbe  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rhaetia  have  in  modern 
times  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  from 
their  supposed  connection  with  the  ancient  Etruscan*. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xxxiv.  10; 
comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  204,  vii.  pp.  292,  313).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Rhaetians  were  Etruscans  who 
had  originally  inhabited  the  plains  of  Ixmibardy, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  invading  Gauls  to  quit 
their  country  and  take  refuge  in  the  Alps,  whereby 
they  were  cut  off  from  their  kinsmen,  who  remained 
in  Italy  and  filially  established  themselves  in  Etruria. 
(Justin,  xx.  5;  Plin.  iii.  24;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  'Patrol.) 
This  tradition  derives  some  support  from  the  fact 
recorded  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  24)  that 
the  Etruscans  in  Etruria  called  themselves  Rasenu, 
which  is  believed  to  be  only  another  form  of  the 
name  Rhaeti.  A decision  of  this  question  is  the  more 
difficult  because  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  con- 
quered Rhaetia  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Celts,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  centuries  became 
entirely  Romanised.  But,  assuming  that  the  Rhaeti 
were  a branch  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls 
they  should  have  gone  buck  to  the  Alps  across  which 
they  bad  come  into  Italy  ; it  seems  much  more 
probable  to  suppose  that  the  Etruscans  in  the  Alps 
were  a remnant  of  the  nation  left  behind  there  at 
the  time  when  the  Etruscans  originally  migrated 
into  Italy.  But,  however  this  may  be,  tlie  anxiety 
to  obtain  a key  to  the  mysterious  language  of  tire 
Etruscans  has  led  modern  inquirers  to  search  for  it 
in  the  mountains  aud  valleys  of  ancient  Rhaetia;  for 
they  reasonably  assumed  that,  although  the  great 
body  of  the  population  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
consisted  of  Celts,  who  soon  after  their  subjugation 
adopted  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  there  may 
still  exist  some  traces  of  its  original  inhabitants  in 
the  names  of  places,  and  even  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life.  In  the  districts  where  the  nation  has 
remained  purest,  as  in  the  valley  of  Enyadino  and 
in  the  Grvdnerthal , the  language  spoken  at  present 
is  a corruption  of  Latin,  the  Romaunsh  as  it  is 
called,  intermixed  with  some  Celtic  and  Grnr.an 
elements,  and  a few  words  which  are  believed  to 
be  neither  Celtic,  n«>r  German,  nor  Latin,  and  are 
therefore  considered  to  be  Etruscan.  Several  names 
of  places  also  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  places  in  Etruria  ; and,  lastly,  a few  ancient 
monuments  have  been  discovered  which  are  in 
some  respects  like  those  of  Etruria.  The  first 
who,  after  many  broad  and  unfounded  assertions 
had  been  made,  undertook  a thorough  investigation 
of  these  points,  was  L.  Steub,  who  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  inquiries  in  a work  Uber  die  Urbetcohner 
Raetiens  und  ihren  Zusammenhang  mil  den  Etrus- 
kem,  Munich,  1843, 8vo.  A few  years  ago  another 
scholar.  Dr.  W.  Freund,  during  a residence  in  Rhae- 
tia collected  a vast  number  of  facts,  well  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  this  obscure  subject,  but  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  have  not  yet  been  published. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Rhaetians,  it  has 
already  been  intimated  that  they  became  known  to 
the  Romans  in  the  second  century  n.  c.  They  were 
a wild,  cunning,  And  rapacious  mountain  people, 
who  indulged  their  propensity  to  rob  and  plunder 
even  at  the  time  wh(m  they  were  subject  to  Rome, 
and  when  their  rulers  had  made  a great  road  through 
ti»cii  country  into  Muricuai  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22; 
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Hot.  Cams.  ir.  14.  15>  Like  nil  mountaineer*, 
they  cherished  great  love  of  freedom,  and  fought 
against  the  Romans  with  rage  and  despair,  as  we 
learn  from  Florus  (ir.  12),  who  stales  that  the 
Rhaetian  women,  who  also  took  part  in  the  war, 
after  having  spent  their  arrows,  threw  their  own 
children  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans.  Still,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  in  n.  c.  15  they  were 
finally  subdued,  and  their  country  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  During  the  later  period  of  the 
Empire  their  territory  was  almost  entirely  depopu- 
lated ; but  it  somewhat  recovered  at  the  time  when 
the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodoric,  took  possession  of 
the  country,  and  placed  its  administration  into  the 
hands  of  a Dux  (Euipp.  Vit.  S.  SereruU , 29; 
Caariod.  For.  iv.  4).  After  the  death  of  Theodoric, 
the  Boioarii  spread  over  Rhaetia  and  Noricum,  and 
the  river  Licus  became  the  boundary  between  the 
Alrmanni  in  Vindelicia,  and  the  Boiuarii  in  Rhaetia. 
(Egin.  Vit.  Carol.  M.  11.)  The  more  important 
among  the  various  tribes  mentioned  in  Rhaetia,  such 
as  the  Lepowtii,  Vibeki,  Calucoxiw,  Vkxmowes, 
Sakckktes,  Isarci,  Brixkntes,  Gknaini,  Thi- 
DEKTIXI,  and  Euoamei,  are  discussed  in  separate 
articles.  Tridentum  was  the  most  important  among 
the  few  towns  of  the  country  ; the  others  are 
known  almost  exclusively  through  the  Itineraries, 
two  roads  having  been  made  through  Rhaetia  by 
the  Romans,  the  one  leading  from  Augusta  Vinde- 
liconim  to  Comum,  and  the  other  from  the  same 
town  to  Verona;  Paul  us  Diaconns,  however,  men- 
tions a few  towns  of  the  interior  which  were  not 
situated  on  these  high-roads,  such  os  the  town  of 
Maia.  which  was  destroyed  in  the  eighth  century  by 
the  fall  of  a mountain,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  town  of  Meran.  [L.  S.] 

RHAGAE  ('Payal,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  30;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  514,  524 ; 'P dyua,  Iridnr.  Char.  § 7 ; v 'Petya, 
Steph.  B.  #.  r.;  'Pd-yaia,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 4;  Rliages, 
Tobit,  L 14;  Eth.  'Poyvjed*),  a great  town  of  Media 
Magna,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Riiagiana, 
which  is  first  known  to  us  in  history  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Jewish  exiles  were  sent.  {Tobit,  i.  14, 
)▼.  20,  ix.  2.)  It  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
<*f  the  country  towards  Parthia,  one  day’s  journey 
from  the  Pylae  Caspiae  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  20)  and 
10  days*  march  from  Kcbatana  ( Ramadan ).  The 
name  of  the  place  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  it 
had  been  subject,  but  this  is  contrary  to  ail  proba- 
bility (Strab.  xi.  p.  514);  he  adds,  also,  that, 
like  many  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  had 
been  built  (or  rather  rebuilt)  by  the  Greeks  (p. 
524).  In  later  times  it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
built by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  called  it  Europus. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  Still  later  it  appears  to  have  been 
again  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  who 
named  it  in  consequence  Arsacia.  (Strab.  1.  c.; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  In  modern  times  the  ancient  name 
has  returned ; and  the  ruins  of  Rkey.  which  have 
l«en  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers,  no 
doubt  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhagae. 
(Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  Pliny  men- 
tions a town  of  Partlita,  which  he  calls  Apameia 
Rhagiane  (vi.  14.  § 17).  Some  geographers  have 
contended  that  this  is  the  same  as  Rhagae ; but  the 
inference  is  rather  that  it  is  not.  [V.] 

RHAGIA'NA.  [Rhagae.] 

KUAMAE,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(ftm.  F/ieros.  p.  568.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RHAMANITAE.  1 . C'Po^w'mu,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
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782),  supposed  by  Mr.  Forster  to  Le  identical  with  the 
Rbahanitae  of  Ptoleiny  {’Pa€asaral,  vi.  7.  § 24), 
whom  that  geographer  places  nnder  Mount  Climax. 
He  says  “ their  common  position,  north  of  Mount 
Climax,  concurs  with  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
names  to  argue  the  identity”  {Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  68,  note) ; but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  Rhamanitae  lay  near  Mount  Climax.  All 
that  Strabo  says  of  them  is,  that  Marsiaba,  the 
limit  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus,  the  siege 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  raise  for  want  of  water, 
lay  in  the  country  of  the  Rhamanitae  ; but  nothing 
in  geography  is  more  difficult  to  determine  than  the 
situation  of  that  town.  [Marayaba.] 

2.  A people  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  as  existing  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  identical 
with  the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Epimaka- 
*itae.  [G.  W.l 

RH  AMIDAVA.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 
RHAMNUS.  1.  (’Pofu'ooj,  -ourros : Eth.  ’Po/i- 
rovfuot,  fern.  'Pafivovata,  'Pa^vovals),  a demus  of 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis  (Steph.  B., 
Harpocr.,  Suid.,  a.  e.),  which  derived  its  name  from 
a thick  prickly  shrub,  which  still  grows  upon  the 
rite.  (’Payot'S,  contr.  of  fao'&us  from  fid+ivos.) 
The  town  stood  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Marathon,  ami  upon 
the  road  leading  from  the  latter  town  to  Oropus. 
(Paus.  L 33.  § 2.)  It  is  described  by  Scylax  (p. 
21)  as  a fortified  place;  and  it  appears  from  n 
decree  in  Demosthenes  ( pro  Cor.  p.  238,  Reiske) 
to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  fortreeae* 
in  Attica.  It  wus  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (*•  Rhamnus  pegus, locos  Marathon,”iv.  7.8. 1 1). 
Rhamnus  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipho 
[Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  «\]  ; but  it  was  chiefly  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  aceount  of  ita  worship  of  Nemesis, 
who  was  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poets  Rhamnutia 
virgo  and  Rhamntana  dea.  (Ostull.  Ixvi.  71 ; Clnud. 
B.  Get.  631 : Ov.  Met  iii.  406,  Trist.  v.  8.  9:  Stat 
Silv.  iii.  5.  § 5.)  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
at  a short  distance  from  the  town.  (Pans.  L e.; 
comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  It  contained  a celebrated 
statue  of  Nemesis,  which,  according  to  Pausania*, 
was  the  work  of  Pheidias,  and  was  made  by  him  out 
of  a block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  had 
brought  with  them  for  the  construction  of  a trophy. 
The  statue  was  of  colossal  rise,  10  cubits  in  height 
(Hesych.  $.  v .;  Zenob.  Prov  v.  82),  and  on  its  basis 
were  several  figures  in  relief.  Other  writers  say 
that  the  statue  was  the  work  of  Agoracritus  of 
Paroa,  a disciple  of  Pheidias.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396; 
Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  § 17,  Sillig.)  It  was  however 
a common  opinion  that  Pheidias  was  the  real  author 
of  the  statue,  but  that  he  gave  up  the  honour  of  tho 
work  to  his  favourite  disciple.  (Said.  s.  r.;  Zenoh. 
/.<?.;  Tretz.  Chil.  vii.  960.)  Rhamnus  stood  in  a 
small  plain,  3 miles  in  length,  which,  like  that  of 
Marathon,  was  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Attica  by 
surrounding  mountains.  The  town  itself  was  situ- 
ated upon  a rocky  peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  sea 
for  two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  and  connected 
by  a narrow  ridge  with  the  mountains,  which  closely 
approach  it  on  the  land  side.  It  is  now  called 
Orri6-K astro.  ('Ofpii-Katrrpo,  a corruption  of 
' E€pat6v-  Kaorpov,  Jews' -Castle,  a name  frequently 
applied  in  Greece  to  the  ruins  of  Hellenic  fortresses.) 
It  was  about  half  a mile  in  circuit,  and  its  remains 
are  considerable.  The  principal  gate  was  situated 
upon  the  narrow  ridge  already  mentioned,  and  is 
still  preserved ; and  adjoining  it  is  the  southern  wall, 
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about  20  foot  in  height.  At  the  head  of  a narrow 
glen,  which  leada  to  the  principal  gate,  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis  upon  a large  arti- 
ficial platform,  supported  by  a wall  of  pure  white 
marble.  But  we  find  upon  this  platform,  which 
formed  the  rt  pivot  or  sacred  enclosure,  the  remains 
of  two  temples,  which  are  almost  contiguous,  and 
nearly  though  not  quite  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
larger  building  was  a peripteral  hexastyle,  71  feet 
long  and  33  broad,  with  12  columns  on  the  side, 
and  with  a pronaue,  cells,  and  pusticum  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  smaller  temple  was  31  feet 
long  by  21  feet  broad,  arid  consisted  only  of  a cella, 
with  a portico  containing  two  Doric  columns  in 
anti*.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  larger  temple  are 
some  fragments  of  a colossal  statue,  corresponding 
in  size  with  that  of  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis;  but 
these  fragments  were  made  of  Attic  marble,  and  not 
of  Parian  stone  as  stated  by  Panaanias.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  improbable,  as  Leake  lias  remarked,  that 
the  story  of  the  block  of  stone  brought  by  the  Per- 
sians was  a vulgar  fable,  or  an  invention  of  the 
priests  of  Nemesis  by  which  Pansanias  was  deceived. 
Among  the  mins  of  the  smaller  temple  was  found 
a fragment,  wanting  the  head  and  shoulders,  of  a 
statue  of  the  human  size  in  the  archaic  style  of  the 
Aeginetan  school.  This  statue  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Judging  from  this  statue,  as  well  as 
from  the  diminutive  size  and  ruder  architecture  of 
the  smaller  temple,  the  latter  apjears  to  have  been 
tlie  more  ancient  of  the  two.  Hence  it  has  been 
interred  that  the  smaller  temple  was  anterior  to  the 
Persian  War,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
just  before  the  battle  of  Marathon;  and  that  the 
larger  temple  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
who  had  taken  vengeance  upon  the  insolence  of  the 
barbarians  for  outraging  her  worship.  In  front  of 
the  smaller  temple  are  two  chairs  (ibp&voi)  of  white 
marble,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  inscription  N tpiati 
Xwrrparot  a vt&rjKtv,  ami  upon  the  other  0<au8* 
%oKrrpcerot  avifhtKiv,  which  lias  let!  some  to  suppose 
that  the  smaller  temple  was  dedicated  to  Themis. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  both  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Nemesis,  and  that  the  smaller  temple  was 
in  ruins  before  the  larger  was  erected.  A difficulty, 
however,  arises  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  smaller  temple,  from  the  fact  that  the  forms  of 
the  letters  and  the  long  vowels  in  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  chairs  clearly  show  that  those  inscriptions 
belong  to  an  era  lung  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Wordsworth  considers  it  ridiculuus  to 
suppose  that  these  chairs  were  dedicated  iu  this  temple 
after  its  destruction,  and  hence  conjectures  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War  by  the  Persian  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  105,  seq..  2nd  ed., 
S or  them  Greece,  vol.  it.  p.  434,  scq.;  Wordsworth. 
Athens  and  Attica,  p.  34,  seq.;  Unedited  Anti- 
quities of  Attica,  c.  vi.  p.  41,  seq.) 

2.  A harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete  near  the 
promontory  Chersonesus.  (PtoL  iii.  17.  § 2.) 
l’liny,  on  the  contrary,  places  it  in  the  interior  of 
the  inland  (iv.  12.  s.  20). 

RHAPSII  AETHIOPES.  [Rhafta.] 

RH  APTA(rd  'Pcnrrd,  Ptoi.  i.9.  § 1, 1 4.  § 4 ; Pen>i. 
Afar.  Erythr.  p.  10),  was,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Periplus,  the  most  distant  station  of  the 
Arabian  trade  with  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Its  correct  laL  is  15'  5". 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  boats  in  use 
there.  These  are  termed  by  the  natives  dows 
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(did),  and,  like  the  modern  boats  of  Patn  on  the 
Mozambique  coast,  were  frequently  of  100  or  150 
toas  burden.  But  whether  vessels  of  this  size  or 
merely  canoes,  all  the  craft  at  this  part  of  the  K. 
coast  of  Africa  were  formed  of  the  hollowed  trunks 
of  trees  and  joined  tngetiier  by  cords  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  instead  of  iron  or  wooden 
pins,  and  hence  the  Greeks  gave  them,  and  the 
harbour  which  they  principally  frequented,  the  name 
id  u the  sewed  " (ra  (Jairrd).  Ptolemy  *|*»ks  (i. 
17.  § 7,  iv.  7.  § 28,  vii.  3.  § 6.  ».  17.  § 12.  &c.)  of 
a promontory  Kiiaftum,  a river  Khaptits.  and  a 
tribe  of  Aethiopiaus  named  Riiapsil  Ail  these 
may  probably  be  referred  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  Rhapta,  since  the  emporium 
was  doubtless  the  most  striking  object  to  the  cara- 
vans trading  there  and  to  the  Greek  merchants 
accompanying  tlie  caravans.  The  ttnmumtory  was 
one  of  the  numerous  blurts  or  headlands  that  give 
to  this  portion  of  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  the  a|*- 
pearanoe  of  a saw,  tlie  shore-line  being  everywhere 
indented  with  sharp  and  short  projections.  The 
river  was  one  of  the  many  streams  which  are  brnnd 
inland,  but  whose  mouths,  being  barred  with  sand 
or  coral  reefs,  are  narrow  and  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered. This  portion  of  the  coast,  indeed,  from 
lat.  2°  S.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Govind.  the  modern 
appellation  of  the  Rhaptus  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Periplus,  is  bordered  by  coral  reefs  and  islands, — 
e.  g.  tlie  Dundas  and  Jubah  islands, — generally  a 
league  or  even  leas  from  the  mainland.  Some  of 
these  islands  are  of  considerable  height;  and  through 
several  of  them  are  arched  apertures  large  enough 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a boat  As  the  shore  itself 
also  is  formed  of  a coral  conglomerate,  containing 
shells,  madrepore,  and  saud,  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  a gradual  rising  of  the  land  and  corre- 
sponding subsidence  of  the  sea.  The  reefs  also 
which  hare  been  formed  on  the  main  shore  hsv«r 
affected  materially  the  course  of  the  rivers, — barring 
the  months  of  many,  among  them  the  Rhaptus,  and 
compelling  others,  e.  g.  the  Webbe,  to  run  obliquely 
in  a direction  parallel  to  the  coast.  Another  result 
of  the  reefs  has  been  that  many  rivers  having  no  or 
insufficient  outlets  into  the  sea,  have  become  marshes 
nr  shallow  lakes;  and,  oonsequeutly,  streams  that  in 
Ptolemy’s  age  were  correctly  described  as  running 
into  the  ocean,  are  now  inercs  severed  from  it  by  sand 
and  ridges  of  coral. 

Rhapta  seems,  from  the  account  in  the  Periplus, 
to  have  been,  not  so  much  the  name  of  a single 
town,  as  a generic  term  for  numerous  villages  in- 
habited by  the  builders  of  the  **  seamed  boats.” 
These  were  probably  situated  nearly  opposite  the 
modern  island  of  Pata;  and  whether  it  implies  one 
or  many  places,  Rhapta  certainly  was  on  the  coast 
of  Azania.  The  Rhapeii  Act  hi  opes  are  described  in 
the  Periplus  as  men  of  lofty  stature;  and  in  fact  the 
natives  of  E.  Africa,  at  the  present  day,  are  gene- 
rally taller  than  the  Arabs.  Each  village  had  its 
chief,  but  there  was  a principal  shiekh  or  chief  to 
whom  all  were  subject.  This  division  into  petty 
communities  under  a general  head  also  still  subsists. 
In  the  first  century  u.  c.  the  Rhapsii  were  held  in 
subjection  by  the  shiekh  and  people  of  Muza,  whence 
came  ships  with  Arab  masters,  and  pilots  who  un- 
derstood the  language  of  the  Rhapsii  and  were  con- 
nected with  them  by  intermarriage.  The  Arabs 
brought  to  Rhapta  a pear-heads,  axes,  knives,  buttons, 
and  beads;  sometimes  also  wine  and  wheaten  bread, 
not  so  much  indeed  fur  barter,  as  for  presents  to  the 
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Rhapaian  chiefs.  From  Klmpta  they  exported  ivory 
(inferior  to  that  of  Adulis),  tortoise-shell  (the  next 
best  in  quality  to  that  of  India),  rhinoceros-horn, 
and  n&uplius  (a  shell  probably  used  in  dyeing). 
These  commercial  features  are  nearly  repeated  at 
the  present  day  in  this  region.  The  African  still 
builds  and  mans  the  ship;  the  Arab  is  the  navigator 
and  supercargo.  The  ivory  is  still  of  inferior  qua- 
lity,  being  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes.  The 
hawksbill  turtle  is  still  captured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  Govind , and  on  the  shore  opposite 
tli©  island  of  Pata.  (See  Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Nearcku* , vol.  ii.  pp.  169 — 183;  Cooley,  Claudius 
Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  pp.  68 — 72.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

KHARTUM  PKOMONTORIUM.  [Rhaita.] 
RHAPTUS  FLUV1US.  [Riiai-taJ 
RHAST1A  (’Pcurria),  a town  in  the  country  of 
the  Trocmi  in  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is 
noticed  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 9).  [L.  S.] 

RUATOSTATHYBIUS  ('PaToaroBvitos,  Ptol.  ii. 
3.  § 3),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Kuinana, 
according  to  Camden  (p.  733)  the  Taf.  [T.H.D.] 
RHAUCUS  OPovkoj,  Scyl.  p.  19;  Polyb.  xxxi. 
1.  § 1,  xxxiiL  15.  § 1 : Eth.  'Pawaoj,  fem.  'Powalo, 
Steph.  B.  s.  P.).  From  the  story  told  about  the 
Cretan  bees  by  Antenor  in  his  “Cretica"  (ap.  Action. 
N.  A.  xvii.  35;  comp.  Diodor.  v.  70),  it  seems  tliat 
there  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Crete.  The 
existence  of  two  places  so  called  in  the  island  might 
give  rise  to  some  such  legend  as  that  which  ho  men- 
tions. Pashley  (Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  235)  fixes  the  site 
of  one  Rhancus  at  J/iighio  Myro,  between  Cnossus 
and  Gortyna,  and  from  its  proximity  to  Hi.  Ida 
infers  that  it  is  the  more  ancient.  [ E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  RHAUCUS. 

RUEBAS  (*Pf)<far),  a very  small  river  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  the  length  of  which  amounts  only 
to  a few  miles;  it  flows  into  the  Euxine,  near  the 
eutrance  of  the  Bosporus,  north-east  of  Chalcedon, 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  Pica.  (Scylax,  p.  34; 
Pionys.  Per.  794;  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 5;  Arrian,  Peripl 
P.  E.  p.  13;  Marcian,  p.  69;  Plin.vi.  1;  Steph.  B. 
».  v.)  This  little  river,  which  is  otherwise  of  no 
importance,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  story  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Orph.  Ary.  711;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
650,  789.)  It  also  bore  the  names  of  Rhesaeus 
and  Rhesus  (Plin.  L c.;  Solin.  43),  the  last  of 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a confusion  with 
the  Rhesus  mentioned  by  Hotner.  [L.  S.l 

RHEDONES.  [ Redon  kh.] 

RHE'GIUM  (‘P^yioe  : Eth.  'Ptryu'of,  Rheginus: 
Neggio),  an  important  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  end  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  almost 
directly  opposite  to  Messana  in  Sicily.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  in  a direct  line,  is  only  about 
6 geog.  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Khegium  to  the 
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nearest  point  of  the  island  is  somewhat  less.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a Greek  colony,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  any  settlement  previously  existing  on 
the  site ; but  the  spot  is  said  to  have  been  marked 
by  the  tomb  of  J<jCAstus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aeolus, 
(Hcraclid.  PoliL  25.)  The  foundation  of  Rhegiuin 
is  universally  ascribed  to  the  Chalcidians,  who  had, 
in  a year  of  famine,  consecrated  a tenth  part  of  their 
citizens  to  Apollo;  and  these,  under  the  direction  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  proceeded  to  Khegium,  whither 
they  were  also  invited  by  their  Chulcidic  brethren, 
who  were  already  established  at  /-ancle  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  strait.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ; Heraclid. 
L c.;  Diod.  xiv.  40;  Tbuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch. 311.) 
With  these  Chalcidians  were  also  united  a body  cf 
Mes-enian  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Messenian 
War,  and  had  established  themselves  for  a time  at 
Macistua.  They  were  apparently  not  numerous,  as 
Khegium  always  continued  to  be  considered  a Chul- 
cidic city;  but  they  comprised  many  of  the  chief 
families  in  the  new  colony;  so  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  city  were 
always  taken  from  among  these  Messenian  citizens, 
down  to  the  time  of  AnaxiUs,  who  himself  belonged 
to  this  domiuant  caste.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ; Paus.  iv. 
23.  § 6;  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Heraclid.  1.  c.  1.)  The  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Rhegium  is  uncertain ; the  state- 
ments just  mentioned,  which  connect  it  with  the 
First  Messenian  War  would  carry  it  back  as  far  as 
the  8th  century  n.c.;  but  they  leave  the  precise 
period  uncertain.  Fausanias  considers  it  as  founded 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  Amiochus,  who  is 
cited  by  Strabo,  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  beginning; 
but  his  expressions  are  not  decisive,  as  we  do  not 
know  how  long  the  exiles  may  have  remained  at 
Macistus;  atul  it  is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  taking  place  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  therefore  before  720  n.  c. 
(Paus.  1.  c. ; Antioch,  ap.  Strab.  1.  c.).  In  this  case 
it  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Various  etymologies 
of  tlie  name  of  Rhegium  are  given  by  ancient  authots; 
the  one  generally  received,  and  adopted  by  Aeschylus 
(op.  Strab.  /.c.),  was  that  which  derived  it  from  the 
bursting  asunder  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
which  was  generally  ascribed  to  an  earthquake. 
(Diod.  iv.  85;  Justin,  iv.  1,  &c.)  Others  absurdly 
connected  it  with  the  Latin  regium  (Strab.  L c.), 
w hile  Heraclides  gives  a totally  different  story,  which 
derived  the  name  from  that  uf  an  indigenous  hero. 
(Heraclid.  PoliL  25.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Rhegium  rose  rapidly 
to  be  a flourishing  and  prosperous  city;  but  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  its  history  previous  to  the  time  of 
AnaxiUs.  The  constitution,  as  we  learn  from  He- 
raclides, was  aristocratic,  the  management  of  affairs 
resting  wholly  with  a council  or  body  of  101H)  of  the 
principal  and  wealthiest  citizens.  After  the  legis- 
lation of  Chamndas  at  Catana,  his  laws  were  adopted 
by  the  Rhegians  as  well  ns  by  the  other  Chalcidic 
cities  of  Sicily.  (Heraclid.  Lc.\  Arist.  Pol  ii.  12, 
v.  12.)  The  Rhegians  are  mentioned  as  affording 
shelter  to  the  fugitive  Phocaeans,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Corsica,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Velia.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  According  to  Strabo 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  many  of  the 
adjoining  towns,  but  these  could  only  have  been 
small  places,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any  colonies  uf 
importance  founded  by  the  Rhegians;  and  their  ter- 
ritory extended  only  as  far  as  the  llalex  on  the  fch, 
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where  they  adjoined  the  Locrian  territory,  while  the 
Locrian  colonies  of  Medina  and  Hipponinin  prevented 
their  extension  on  the  N.  Indeed,  from  the  position 
of  Rhegium  it  seems  to  have  always  maintained 
closer  relations  with  Sicily,  and  taken  more  part  in 
the  politic*  of  that  island  than  in  those  of  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Between  the  Rhegians  and 
Locriana,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  a con- 
stant spirit  of  enmity,  which  might  be  readily 
expected  between  two  rival  cities,  such  near  neigh- 
bours, and  belonging  to  different  races.  (Thuc.  iv. 
1,24.) 

Rhegium  appears  to  have  participated  largely  in 
the  political  changes  introduced  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  even  became,  for  a short  time  after  the  death  of 
Pythagoras,  the  head-quarters  of  his  sect  (Iambi. 
Wt  l*yth  33,  130,  251);  but  the  changes  then 
introduced  do  not  seem  to  have  been  permanent. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Anaxilas  that  Rhegium 
first  rose  to  a degree  of  power  far  greater  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  elevation  of  that 
despot  to  power,  an  event  which  toik  place,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  in  R.  C.  494  (Diod.  xi.  48); 
but  we  know  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
Mesaenian  families,  and  to  the  oligarchy  which  had 
previously  ruled  the  state.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ; Faua. 
iv.  23.  § 6;  Arist.  Pol.  v.  12;  Thuc.  vi.  4.)  Hence, 
when  he  made  himself  master  of  Zancle  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  straits,  he  gave  to  that  city  the 
name  of  Messana,  by  which  it  was  ever  afterwards 
known.  [Mkssaka.J  Anaxilas  continued  for  some 
yean*  ruler  of  both  these  cities,  ami  thus  was  undis- 
puted master  of  the  Sicilian  straits:  still  further  to 
strengthen  himself  in  this  sovereignty,  lie  fortified 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Scyllaeum,  and  established 
a naval  station  there  to  guard  the  straits  against 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  He 
meditated  also  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Loan,  tbe  perpetual  rival  and  enemy  of 
Rhegium,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
purpose  by  the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
a ho  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Locrians,  and  whose 
enmity  Anaidas  did  not  choose  to  provoke.  (Schol. 
(vl  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  34.)  One  of  his  daughters  was, 
indeed,  married  to  the  Syracusan  despot,  whose 
friendship  he  seems  to  have  sought  assiduously  to 
cultivate. 

AtmxiUa  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  equitable  of  the  Sicilian  rulors 
(Justin,  iv.  2),  and  it  is  probable  that  Rhegium 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  under  his  government.  At 
Ins  death,  in  u.  c,  476,  it  passed  without  opposition 
under  the  rule  of  his  two  sons;  but  the  government 
was  administered  during  their  minority  by  their 
guardian  Miry  thus,  who  reigned  over  both  Rhegium 
and  Messana  for  nine  years  with  exemplary  justice 
and  moderation,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  gave 
up  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the  two  sons  of 
Anaxilas.  (Diod.  xi.  48,  66;  Herod,  vii.  170;  Justin, 
iv.  2;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  1 1.)  These,  however,  did  not 
hold  it  long:  they  were  expelled  in  b.  c.  461,  the 
revolutions  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  cities  of 
Sicily  having  apparently  extended  to  Rhegium  also. 
(I)iod.  xi.  76.) 

The  government  of  Micythus  was  marked  by  one 
great  disaster : in  n.a  473,  the  Rhegians,  having 
sent  an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Iapygians,  shared  in  the 
great  detest  which  they  sustained  on  that  occasion 
[1’ahknti  »ij;  but  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that 
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the  barbarians  not  only  panned  the  fugitives  to  the 
gates  of  Rhegium,  but  actually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city,  may  be  safely  rejected  as  incre- 
dible. (Diod.  xi.  52;  Herod.  vii.  170;  G rule's  HL4. 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  319.)  A story  told  by  Justin, 
that  the  Rhegians  being  agitated  by  domestic  dis- 
sensions, a body  of  mercenaries,  who  were  called  in 
by  one  of  the  parties,  drove  out  their  opponents,  and 
then  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  by  a 
general  massacre  of  the  remaining  citizens  (Justin, 
iv.  3),  must  be  placed  (if  at  all)  shortly  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas ; but  the  whole 
story  has  a very  a[>ocryphal  air;  it  is  not  noticed 
by  any  other  writer,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  old 
Chalcidic  citizens  continued  in  possession  of  Rhegium 
down  to  a much  later  period. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  histoiy 
of  Rhegium  during  the  period  which  followed  tie 
expulsion  of  the  des|iota;  but  it  seems  to  hare 
retained  its  liberty,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Sicily,  till  it  fell  under  tbe  yoke  of  Dionysius. 
In  b.  c.  427,  when  the  Athenians  sent  a fleet  under 
Laches  and  Charueades  to  support  the  Leontincs 
against  Syracuse,  the  Rhegians  espoused  tbe  cause 
of  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  and  not  only  allowed 
their  city  to  be  made  the  head  -quarters  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  but  themselves  furnished  a considerable 
auxiliary  force.  They  were  in  consequence  engaged 
in  continual  hostilities  with  the  Locrians.  (Diod.  xii. 
54;  Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  1,  24,  25.)  But  they  pursued 
a different  course  on  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian 
expedition  to  Sicily  in  B.c.  415,  when  they  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  contest ; and  they  ap|iear  to 
have  persevered  in  this  neutrality  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xiii.  3;  Thuc.  vi.  44,  vii.  1,  58.) 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  increasing 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had  destroyed 
in  succession  the  chief  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  be- 
came a subject  of  alarm  to  the  Rhegians  ; and  in 
n.  c.  399  they  fitted  out  a fleet  of  50  triremes,  and 
an  army  of  6000  foot  and  600  horse,  to  make  war 
upon  the  despot.  But  the  Messeniana,  who  at  first 
made  common  cause  with  them,  having  quickly 
abandoned  tbe  alliance,  they  were  compelled  to  desist 
frutn  the  enterprise,  and  made  i«ace  with  Dionysius. 
(Diod.  xiv.  40.)  The  latter,  who  was  meditating  a 
great  war  with  Carthage,  was  desirous  to  socure  the 
friendship  of  the  Rhegians;  but  his  proposals  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance  were  rejected  with  scorn ; he 
in  consequence  concluded  such  an  alliance  with  the 
Locrians,  and  became  from  this  time  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Rhegians.  (/&.  44,  107.)  It  was  from 
hostility  to  the  latter  that  he  a few  years  later  (n.C. 
394),  after  the  destruction  of  Messana  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, restored  and  fortified  that  city,  as  a post  to 
command  the  straits,  and  from  which  to  carry  on  his 
enterprises  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Rhcgiaus  in  vain 
sought  to  forestal  him;  they  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  Messana,  and  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  t>» 
establish  a colony  of  Xaxians  at  Mvlae,  as  a post  of 
offence  against  the  Messeniana.  (/5.  87.)  Tho  next 
year  Dionysius,  in  his  turn,  made  a sudden  attack 
on  Rhegium  itself,  but  did  not  succeed  in  surprising 
the  city ; and  after  ravaging  its  territory,  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  off  his  forces.  (/&.  90.)  But  in  b.  v. 
390  he  resumed  tbe  design  on  a larger  scale,  and 
laid  regular  siege  to  the  city  w'ith  a force  of  20,000 
fi>ot,  1000  horse,  and  a fleet  of  120  trireme*.  The 
Rhegians,  however,  npp<*sed  a vigorous  resistance: 
tbe  fleet  of  Dionysius  suffered  severely  from  a storm, 
and  tho  approach  of  winter  at  length  couijellcd  Inin 
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to abanlun  the siege.  (ft*  100.)  The  next  year  (ti  c. 
3^9)  his  groat  victory  over  the  confederate  force* 
of  the  luliot  Greeks  at  the  river  Helonw  left  him 
at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  droigns  against  llbegium 
without  opposition:  the  Rtagian*  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  danger  by  (submitting  to  a tribute  of 
300  talents,  and  by  surrendering  all  their  ehipa,  70 
in  number.  By  these  concessions  they  obtained  only 
a precarious  truce,  which  Dionysius  found  a pretext 
fur  breaking  the  very  next  year,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  city  with  all  his  forces.  The  Khegiana,  under 
the  command  of  a general  named  Phytuii,  made  a 
desperate  reeiatance,  and  were  enable*  i to  prolong 
their  defence  for  eleven  month.,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  having  buffered  the 
utmost  extremities  of  famine  (n.C.  387).  The 
surviving  inhabitants  were  sold  as  blaves,  tbnr 
eeneral  Fhvton  pot  to  an  ignominious  death,  and 
the  city  itartf  totally  destroyed.  (Diod.xiv.  106—108, 
111.  112  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  238  ; Paeud.-AmU  Oecvn. 

ii.  21.)  . .. 

There  it  no  doubt  that  Rhegium  nerer  folly  re- 
covered thia  gTcat  calamity;  hot  no  important  a atl* 
could  not  long  remain  unoccupied.  The  younger 
Dinnyeiu*  partially  restored  the  city,  to  which  he 
care  the  name  of  Pboebiaa,  but  the  old  name  aoou 
again  preraiied.  (Strab.  I.C.)  It  was  occupied  with 
a ramson  by  the  despot,  but  in  me.  351  it  wan 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Syracusan  commander* 
Uplines  and  Callippua,  the  garriaon  driven  out,  and 
tlie  citixen*  reatored  to  independence.  (Dual.  m.  4a.) 
Hence  they  were,  a few  year*  later  (n.  C.  345), 
among  the  foremost  to  prom  ire  their  areistatice  to 
Tbndeoo,  who  halted  at  lthegium  on  his  way  to 
Sicily,  and  from  thence,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Carthaginian*  by  a stratagem,  croeaed  orer  to  Taa- 
romemmn.  (Died.  avi  66,  68;  Plot.  Timol.  9,  10.) 

P rom  thin  time  we  htar  no  more  of  Rhegium,  till 
the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  (n.  o.  980),  when  tt 
again  became  the  scene  of  a memorable  catastrophe. 
The  Rheglans  on  that  occaaion,  viewing  with  appre- 
hension the  progress  of  the  king  of  Epirua,  and  dis- 
trusting the  Carthaginian.,  had  recourse  to  the 
Putman  alliance,  and  received  into  thetr  elty  as  a 
garrison,  a body  of  Campanian  troop.  4000  in 
number,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named 
Decius.  But  these  troop  lied  not  been  lung  in  pre- 
cession of  the  citv  when  they  were  tempted  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  countrymen,  the  Mamertmes, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait;  and  they  took  advan- 
tage of  an  alleged  attempt  et  defection  on  the  put 
of  the  Hhegiana,  to  make  a proimecuous  massacre  ot 
the  male  citiiana,  while  they  reduced  the  women 
and  children  to  slavery,  and  established  themretvre 
in  the  sole  occupation  of  the  town.  (Pol.  L 7:  Orw. 
re.  3 •,  Appian.  SamniL  iii.  9 ; Diod^  uil  Km  «• 
p 494,  Kxe.  Polar,  p.  569  ; Dioo  Case.  tr.  40,7; 
Strab.  V.  p.  958.)  The  Romans  were  unable  to 
ponish  them  for  this  act  of  treachery  so  long  as  they 
Vera  occupied  with  the  war  egfomd  Pytrhn»i 
the  Campanians  for  aome  rears  continued  to  reap 
the  benefit  .if  tbeir  crime.  But  ee  ereo  "Pyrrj"' 
had  finally  wiihdrawn  frera  Italy,  the  Roman*  turned 

their  an...  agsinst  thair  rebrihou.  relde^  mid  m 

b.  c.  970,  bring  actively  enpported  ta  Hieron  of 
Syracuse,  the  consul  Genuciua  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing Kheginm  by  force,  though  not  till  aftei ’ » 
l, mg  .leg*.  Gnat  part  of  the  Campanians  |*iebad 
£lh.Trf««  ; the  rat  were  executes,  by  reder  rf 
the  Roman  people.  (Pol.  1.  6, 7 ; Oroe.  re.  3 ; Dionya 
Fr.  Ua i.  xix.  t»  7*) 
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Rhenium  was  now  rMtored  to  the  nurvivors  of  iu 
former  inhabitant!*  (FuL  i.  7;  I-iv.  xxxi.  31  ; Ap- 
piiin,  i c.);  but  it  must  have  suffered  severely,  and 
doen  not  M«n  to  luive  again  recovered  ita  former 
|iruflperity.  Its  name  is  hardly  mentioned  during 
the  First  1‘unic  War,  but  in  the  second  the  dtizena 
distinguished  tli«!nsclvc«  by  their  fidelity  to  the 
Homan  cause,  and  repeated  attempts  of  Hannibal  to 
make  bimaelf  master  of  the  city  were  uniformly 
repulsed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  1 . xni  12,  xxix.  6.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Rhegium  i*  rarely  men- 
tioned in  hutonr  under  the  Roman  Republic  ; but 
we  learn  from  several  incidental  notices  that  it  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  ita  own  laws  and  nominal  liberty  as 
a M foederaU  ci vitas,"  though  bound,  in  com»u»n 
with  other  cities  in  the  same  condition,  to  furniab 
an  auxiliary  naval  contingent  as  often  as  required. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  SI,  xxxv.  16,  xxxvi.  42.)  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Social  War  that  the  Rliegiana,  like  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  passed  into  tin*  condition 
of  Roman  dtizena,  and  Rhegium  itself  became  a 
Roman  Munidpium.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  60,  J*kiL  i.  3. 
pro  Arch.  3.)  Shortly  before  this  (u.  c.  90  the 
city  bad  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which 
had  destroyed  a large  port  of  it  (Strab.  vi.  p.258; 
Jul.  Ofaaeq.  Hi);  but  it  seems  to  hare,  in  great 
measure,  recovered  from  this  calamity,  and  is  men 
tioned  by  Appian  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic 
as  one  of  the  eighteen  flourishing  citiea  of  Italy, 
which  were  promised  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans  as  a reward  for  their  services.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  3-)  Rbegium,  however,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  on  this  occasion  by  the  personal 
favour  of  OcUvian  (lb.  86);  and  daring  the  war 
which  followed  between  him  and  Sextus  Pompous, 
u.  c.  38 — 36,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important 
poets,  which  was  often  made  by  Oc tartan  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  fleet  and  army.  (.Strab.  vi 


quarifiB  wvu  — — — — e j 

p.  958;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  81,84;  Di<m  Cm.  xlvm. 
18, 47  ) To  reward  the  Khegiana  for  Ibeir  services 
an  'thia  occaaion,  Augustus  inenaaed  the  population, 

I which  waa  in  a declining  elate,  by  !b#  addition  of  a 
body  of  new  colonists  ; bol  the  old  inlwhilanta  were 
not  expelled,  nor  did  the  city  aa-tnne  the  title  of  a 
Colonia,  though  it  adopted,  in  gratitude  to  Augnstua, 
tiie  name  of  Rhegium  Jnlinm.  (Strab.  Le.i  rtol.  iii. 

1.  §9;  Orell.  Ziucr.  3838.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
waa  a populona  aiut  flouriabing  place,  and  waa  on* 
of  the  few  citie*  which,  like  Keapolia  and  Tarentnm, 
alill  preserved  euro*  remain*  of  ita  Greek  civiliaation. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  953,  959.)  Trace,  of  -hi.  may  be 
obeorved  also  in  inneriptiooa,  some  of  which,  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  prevent  a carioua 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  while  others  have  the 
nature  of  Homan  magistrates,  though  tho  inscriptiona 
themselves  are  in  Greek.  (Moriaani,  Inter.  Kegim, 

4 to.  Neap.  1770,  pp.  83,  196,  tee. ; Boeckh,  C.l. 

5760—5768.)  , 

Ita  favourable  Biluation  and  It*  importance,  a* 
oommanding  the  passage  of  the  Sicilian  atraite, 
preserved  Rhegium  from  falling  into  Ibe  same  state 
ef  decay  as  many  other  citie*  in  tho  aooth  of  Itejy. 
It  oontinuod  to  exiat  aa  a coneiderabl*  city  through- 
out the  period  of  ihe  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
a.  10;  Rtol.  U.  I Hie.  Ant.  pp.  119,  115,490), 
and  waa  the  termination  of  the  greet  highway 
which  led  through  the  southern  peninsnlu  of  Italy, 
and  formed  the  customary  mode  of  communication 
I with  Sicily.  In  A.  D 410  Rhegium  became  the 
limit  of  the  progreas  of  Alaric,  who  after  the  can- 
| lure  of  Route  advanced  through  Campania.  Lncama, 
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and  Bmttinm,  laying  waste  those  province#!  on  his 
inarch,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rhegium,  from 
whence  he  tried  to  eras*  over  into  Sicily,  but,  being 
frustrated  in  this  attempt,  retraced  his  steps  as  far 
as  Consent  ia,  wliere  he  died.  ( Hist  MiseelL  xiii. 
p.  535.)  Somewhat  later  it  is  described  by  Cas- 
Modoras  as  still  a flourishing  place  ( Var.  xii.  1 4), 
and  was  still  one  of  the  chief  oities  of  Bruttiom  in 
the  days  of  Paulas  Diacomis.  ( Hist . Lang.  ii.  17.) 
Daring  the  Gothic  wars  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire,  Rhegium  bears  a considerable  part, 
and  was  a strong  fortress,  but  it  was  takeu  by 
Totila  in  a.  d.  549,  previous  to  his  expedition  to 
Sicily.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8,  iii.  18,  37,  38.)  It 
subsequently  fell  again  into  the  bands  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  continued  subject  to  them,  with  the 
exception  of  a short  period  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Saracens,  until  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Robert  Guiscanl  in  a.  i>.  1060.  The  modem  city  of 
Reggio  is  still  a considerable  pkco,  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  10,000  souls,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra  ; but  it  has  suffered 
severely  in  modem  times  from  earthquakes,  having 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1783,  and  again 
in  great  part  overthrown  in  1841.  It  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  except  a few  inscriptions,  but 
numerous  coins,  urns,  mosaics,  and  other  ancient 
relics  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excavations. 

Rhegium  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  birth- 
place of  tlie  lyric  poet  lbycns,  as  well  as  that  of  Lycua 
the  historian,  the  father  of  Lycophron.  (Suid.  a v. 
ISwcos ; Id.  z.  v.  Amo*.)  It  gave  birth  ahoto  the  cele- 
brated sculptor  Pythagoras  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  viii.  1.  § 47; 
Paus.  vL  4.  § 4) ; and  to  several  of  the  minor  Py  tha- 
gorean  philosophers,  whose  Mines  are  enumerated 
by  lamblichus  (1’tl.  Pgth.  267),  but  none  of  the*e 
are  of  much  note.  It*  territory  was  fertile,  and 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  it*  wiues,  wbicli  were 
especially  esteemed  for  their  salubrity.  (At hen.  L 
p.  26.)  Caasiodorns  describes  it  as  well  adapted 
for  vines  and  olives,  bat  not  suited  to  coni.  ( Var. 
xii.  14.)  Another  production  in  which  it  excelled 
was  its  breed  of  moles,  so  tliat  Anns  Has  the  despot 
was  repeatedly  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  with 
the  chariot  drawn  by  mules  (dwTpT)),  and  his  son 
Lecpbron  obtained  the  same  distinction.  One  of 
these  victories  was  celebrated  by  Simonides.  (He- 
radid.  Polit.  25;  Atheu.  L p.  3 ; Pollux,  Onomasl. 
v.  75.) 

Rhegium  itself  was,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
tenniimtiun  of  the  line  of  high  mad  which  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  Soutliem  Italy  from  Capua  to 
the  Sicilian  strait,  and  was  first  constructed  by  the 
praetor  Popilius  in  ».  C.  134.  (Orel!.  Inzer.  3308; 
Momimen,  Inzer.  It  N.  6276 ; Ritachel,  Mon.  Epigr. 
j»p.  1 1, 12.)  But  the  most  frequented  place  of  passage 
for  crossing  the  strait  to  Messana  was,  in  ancient 
m well  as  in  modern  times,  not  at  Ithegram  itself, 
but  at  a spot  about  9 miles  further  K.,  which  was 
marked  by  a column,  and  thence  known  by  tlie  name 
of  Culuilka  RllEGIWA.  {I tin.  Ant.  pp.  98,  106, 
111;  Him  iii.  5.  fl.  10;  TJ  'Prryivn*  or vKls,  Strab. 
v.  p.  257.)  The  distance  of  this  from  Rhegium  is 
given  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  at  12}  miles  or  100 
stadia,  and  the  latter  places  it  only  6 stadia  from 
the  promontory  of  Caenys  or  Punta  del  Pezso.  It 
most  therefore  have  been  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  village  of  Villa  San  Giovanni , 
which  is  still  the  most  usual  place  of  passage.  But 
the  distance  from  Rhegium  is  overstated  by  both 
geographers,  the  Punta  del  Pezso  itself  being  less 
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than  10  miles  from  Reggio.  On  the  other  hand 
the  inscription  of  La  PoUa  (Forum  Popilu)  gives 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  passage,  which  it 
designates  as  “ Ad  Statuam,”  at  only  6 miles. 
(Mommsen,  Inzer.  R.  N.  6276.)  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  spot  meant  is  really  the  same  in 
both  cases,  as  from  the  strong  current  in  the 
straits  (be  place  iff  embarkation  must  always  have 
been  nearly  the  same.  [E.  H.  B.J 


RHEGMA  (*PvyM«),  the  name  of  a lake  or  la- 
gtme  formed  by  tlie  river  Cydnua  in  Cilicia,  at  its 
mouth,  about  5 stadia  below  Tarsus;  the  inhabit- 
ant* of  tiiis  city  used  it  as  their  port.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  672;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  155,  156, 
where  it  is  called  'Prfy/iol;  It.  Hierus.  p.  579.) 
The  two  last  authorities  place  the  Rhegma  70  stadia 
from  Tarsus,  which  msy  possibly  refer  to  a parti- 
cular point  of  it,  as  the  Rhegma  was  very  exten- 
sive. [ L . JkJ 

RHEGMA.  [EpiMABAWITAt] 

RHE1MEA  ( PeiM«'o,  Bfckh,  Inzer,  no.  4590), 
a town  of  Auranitia,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
found  by  Burckbardt  (Travels,  p.  69)  at  Deir-el- 
Leben,  situated  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
modern  village  of  Rima-el-LuJf,  where  there  stands 
a building  with  a flat  roof  and  three  receptacles  for 
tlie  dead,  with  an  inscription  over  tl»  door.  (Bockti, 
Inter.  4587  — 4589  ; comp.  Buckingham,  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  256.)  [ E.  B.  J.] 

BHE1TURUM.  [Ithaca,  p 98,  a.] 

RHEITL  [Attica,  p.  328,  a.] 

RHENI.  [Rkmi.] 

RHENF.IA.  [Dkloa,  p.  760.] 

RHENUS  (’Pffi'or),  one  of  the  largest  rivere  in 
Europe,  is  not  «o  long  as  the  Danube,  but  as  a 
commercial  channel  it  is  the  first  of  European  rivers, 
and  as  a political  boundary  it  has  been  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  the  mast  important  fron- 
tier in  Europe.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  mountains 
which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  St.  Gothard  in 
Switzerland,  about  46°  30'  N.  1st.  There  are  three 
branches.  The  Vorder- RJuin  and  tlie  Mittel-Rhem 
meet  at  Diszmtii , which  is  only  a few  miles  from 
their  respective  sources.  The  united  stream  has 
an  east  by  north  course  to  Reichenau,  where  it  is 
joined  by  tlie  Hinter-Rhem.  At  Chur  (Curia), 
which  is  below  the  junction  of  tlie  U inter- Rhein, 
the  river  become*  navigable  and  has  a general 
northern  course  to  the  Bodensee  or  IztJce  of  Con~ 
stam,  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  or  Veuetua.  Thia 
lake  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  western 
part  or  Enter  see , is  about  30  feet  lower  than  the 
chief  part,  called  the  Lake  of  Constanz.  The  course 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  Untersee  is  westward,  and  it  is 
navigable  as  far  as  the  foils  of  Schaffhauzen , which 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
It  is  interrupted  by  a smaller  fall  at  l^auftnbury, 
and  there  is  a rapid  near  Rheinfdden , 10  miles 
below  Laufenbury.  The  course  is  still  West  to 
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BaAc  (Ba-iilia),  where  the  Rhine  is  about  800  foot 
above  the  sea,  and  here  we  may  fix  the  termination 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  drainage  of  all  that  part 
of  Switzerland  which  lies  north  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  and  the  Bernese  Alpe  is  carried  to  the 
Khine  by  the  Aar , which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank 
at  Coblenz,  one  of  the  Roman  Conflucntes. 

Fr  nn  Basle  the  Rhine  has  a general  north  course 
to  Bonn , where  it  enters  the  low  country  which 
forms  a part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe. 
This  may  be  ealled  the  Middle  Rhine,  lu  this  part 
of  its  course  the  river  receives  few  streams  on  the 
left  bank.  The  chief  river  is  the  Motel  (Mosella), 
which  joins  it  at  Coblenz  (Confluentes).  On  the 
right  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Neckar  (Nicer),  the 
Main  (Muenus),  which  joins  it  at  Mainz  (Mogun- 
tiucum),  and  the  Lahn  (Laugaua),  which  joins  it  at 
-V iederlahnstein. 

Below  Bonn  the  river  has  still  a general  north 
course  past  Cologne  (Colonia  Agrippinenais)  as  far 
as  Weed,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the 
Lippe  (Luppia),  and  higher  up  by  the  Roer  or  Ruhr 
(Rura).  Between  Cologne  and  Weed  it  is  joined  on 
the  west  side  by  the  ErfL  From  We  tel  its  course 
is  NW.  and  then  west  to  Pannerden  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  At  Pannerden  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  southern  is  called  the 
Waal  (Vahalis),  and  the  northern  retains  the  uatne 
of  Khine.  The  Waal  has  the  greater  volume  of 
water.  It  runs  west  wan! , and  is  joined  at  Gore  uni 
on  the  left  bank  by  the  Man*  (Musa).  The  Mao* 
itself  divides  several  times  after  its  junction  with 
the  Waal.  The  main  branch  is  joined  on  the  right 
ride  by  the  Leek,  a branch  which  comes  from  the 
Khine  Proper  at  Wyck  by  Ihturatede , and  flows  past 
Rotterdam  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Rhine,  which  was  divided  at  Pannerden , 
runs  north  to  Amheim  (Arenacnm),  above  which 
town  it  communicates  with  the  Yuel  at  Does- 
burg  by  a channel  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Fossa  Drusiana,  the  canal  of  Drusus.  [FlJCVO 
Lacts.]  The  Yuel  runs  north  from  JJoezburg 
to  the  Zuider  Zee , which  it  enters  on  the  east  side 
below  the  town  of  K am  pen.  The  Rhine  runs  west- 
ward from  Amheim,  and  at  Wyck  by  Duurttede , as 
already  said,  sends  off  the  branch  called  the  Leek, 
which  joins  the  Maae.  The  Rhine  divides  again  at 
Utreekt  (Trajectnm)  : one  branch  called  the  Vecht 
runs  northward  into  the  Zuider  Zee  ; the  other, 
the  Rhine,  or  Old  Rhine,  continues  its  course  with 
diminished  volume,  and  passing  by  Leiden  enters 
the  North  Sea  at  Katwyck.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Rhine  is  estimated  at  about  950  miles. 

The  delta  of  the  Rhine  lies  between  the  Yuel, 
which  flows  into  the  Zuider  Zee , and  the  Moat,  if 
wc  look  at  it  simply  as  determined  by  mere  boun- 
daries. But  all  this  surface  is  not  alluvial  ground, 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  and 
that  part  of  Gtielderland  which  is  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the  Yuel  contains  small 
elevations  which  are  not  alluvial. 

This  description  of  the  Rhine  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  what  the  ancient  writers  have 
•aid  of  it. 

The  first  description  of  the  Rhine  that  we  possess 
from  any  good  authority  is  Caesar’s,  though  be  had 
not  seen  much  of  it.  He  says  (B.  G.  iv.  15)  that 
It  rises  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  Lepontii,  and 
passes  in  a long  coarse  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
Nan tiia tea,  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Mediomatrici,  Triboci, 
and  Treviri,  in  a rapid  coarse.  The  name  Nantuates 
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is  corrupt  [NaktuatesJ.  If  we  make  the  limits 
of  the  Treviri  extend  nearly  to  the  Netherlands  or 
the  commencement  of  the  low  country,  Caesar  has 
shown  pretty  clearly  the  place  where  the  Rhine 
enters  the  great  plain.  On  approaching  the  ocean, 
he  says,  it  forms  many  islands,  and  enters  the  sea 
by  several  mouths  (capita).  He  knew  that  the 
Rhine  divided  into  two  main  branches  near  the 
sea ; and  he  says  that  one  of  the  branches  named 
the  Vahalis  ( Waal)  joined  the  Moaa  (Maas),  and 
formed  the  Insula  Batavoruin  [Batavoki'M  Ik- 
suLaA).  He  speaks  of  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and 
its  breadth  and  depth  in  thut  part  where  he  built 
his  wooden  bridge  over  it.  ( B . G.  iv.  17.)  He 
made  the  bridge  between  Coblenz  and  Andemach, 
higher  up  than  the  place  where  the  river  euters  the 
low  country.  He  crossed  the  Khine  a second  time 
by  a bridge  which  he  constructed  a little  higher  up 
than  the  first  bridge.  ( B . G.  vi.  9.) 

Those  persons,  and  Caesar  of  course,  who  said 
that  the  Rhine  had  more  than  two  outlets  were 
criticised  by  Asinius  PoUio  (St mb.  iv.  p.  192)  ; and 
Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  724,  lthenique  bicomis)  follows 
Pollio’s  authority  But  if  the  Musa  divided  as  it 
does  now,  Caesar  was  right  and  Pollio  was  wrong. 

Strabo,  who  had  some  other  authorities  for  his 
description  of  the  Khine  besides  Cae&ar,  and  perhaps 
besides  Caesar  and  PoJIio,  does  not  admit  Pollio's 
statement  of  the  Rhine  having  a course  of  6000 
stadia;  and  yet  Pollio's  estimate  is  much  below  the 
truth.  Strabo  says  that  the  length  of  the  river  in 
a right  line  is  not  much  above  one-half  of  Pollio's 
estimate,  and  that  if  we  add  1000  stadia  for  the 
windings,  that  will  be  enough.  This  assertion  and 
his  argument  founded  on  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
show  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  circuit  that 
the  Rhine  makes  between  its  source  and  Basle.  He 
knew,  however,  that  it  flowed  north,  but  unluckily 
he  supposed  the  Seine  also  to  flow  north.  He  also 
made  the  great  mistake  of  affirming  that  the  county 
of  Kent  may  be  seen  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
He  ssys  that  the  Rhine  had  several  sources,  and  he 
places  them  in  the  Adulas,  a part  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  same  mountain  mass  he  places  the  source  of 
the  Aduas,  or  Addua  (Adda),  which  flows  south 
into  the  lake  Lari  us  (Logo  di  Como).  [Addua.) 

The  most  difficult  question  about  the  Rhine  is  the 
outlets.  When  Pliny  and  Tacitus  wrote,  Drusus 
the  brother  of  Tiberius  had  beeu  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
and  also  German  icus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  and  other 
Roman  commanders.  Pliny  (iv.  14)  speaks  of 
the  Rhenus  and  the  Mosa  as  two  distinct  rivera. 
In  another  passage  (iv.  15)  he  says  that  the 
Rhine  has  three  outlets;  the  western,  named  Helium, 
flows  into  the  Mona;  the  most  northerly,  named 
Flevum,  flows  into  the  lakes  (Zuider  Zee);  and  the 
middle  branch,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  retains 
the  name  Rhenus.  He  supposed  that  there  were 
islands  in  the  Rhine  between  the  Helium  and  the 
Flevum;  and  the  Batavoruin  Insula,  in  which  were 
the  Canninefatee  also,  is  one  of  them.  He  also 
places  between  the>e  two  branches  the  islands  of  the 
Frisii,  Chauci,  Frisiabonea,  Sturii,  and  Marsacii. 
The  Flevum  of  Pliny  corresponds  to  the  Flevo  of 
Mela  [Flkvo  Lacus],  who  mentions  this  branch 
and  only  another,  which  he  calls  the  Rhenus,  which 
corresponds  to  Pliny's  Rhenus.  Mela  mentions  no 
other  outlets.  He  considered  the  third  to  be  the 
Musa,  we  may  suppose,  if  he  knew  anything  about 
it 

Tacitus  (.d»n.  ii.  6)  observes  that  the  Rhius 
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divides  into  two  branched  at  the  head  of  the  Bata- 
vorum  Insula.  The  branch  which  flows  along  the 
German  bank  keeps  its  name  and  its  rapid  coarse  to 
the  Ocean.  The  branch  which  flows  on  the  Gallic 
bank  is  broader  and  less  rapid : this  is  the  Vahalis 
( Wa al),  which  flows  into  the  Mosa.  {Hist.  v.  23.) 
[BATAVORm  Insula.]  He  knows  only  two  out- 
lets of  the  Rhine,  and  one  of  them  is  through  the 
Moea.  The  Rhine,  as  he  calls  the  eastern  branch, 
is  the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  Germania.  East 
of  this  eastern  branch  he  places  the  Frisii  (/Inn. 
it.  72) ; and  herein  he  agrees  with  Pliny,  who 
places  them  between  the  Middle  Rhine  and  the 
Flevum.  Accordingly  the  Rhenus  of  Tacitus  is 
the  Rhenus  of  Mela  and  Pliny. 

This  third  branch  of  the  Rhine  seems  to  be  that 
which  Tacitus  calls  the  work  of  Drusua  (Ann.  ii 
6),  and  which  Seutonius  (Claudius,  c.  1)  mentions 
without  saying  where  it  was:  “Drusus  trana  Rhenum 
fossae  nori  et  immensi  opens  effecit,  quae  nunc  adhuc 
Drusinae  vocant ur Germanicua  in  his  expedition 
against  the  northern  Germans  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  6),  or- 
dered his  fleet  to  assemble  at  the  Batavorum  Insula, 
whence  it  sailed  through  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  and 
tlie  lakes  into  the  Ocean  and  to  the  river  Amiria 
(AW).  This  course  was  probably  taken  to  avoid 
the  navigation  along  the  sea- coast  of  Holland.  On 
a former  occasion  Germanicua  bad  taken  the  same 
course  (Ann.  i.  60),  and  his  father  Drusua  had 
done  the  same. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 4),  who  wrote  after  Tacitus  and 
Pliny,  is  acquainted  with  three  outlets  of  the  Rhine. 
He  place--  first  the  outlet  of  the  Moan  in  24°  40' 
long.,  53°  20'  lat.  He  then  comes  to  the  Batavi 
and  to  Lngdunum,  which  town  he  places  in  26°  30' 
long.,  53°  20'  lat.  The  western  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
is  in  26°  45'  long.,  53°  20'  lat.  The  middle  mouth 
is  in  27°  long., 53° 30'  lat.;  and  the  eastern  in  28° 
long.,  54°  lau  His  absolute  numbers  are  incorrect, 
and  they  may  be  relatively  incorrect  also.  His 
western  outlet  is  a little  taut  of  Lugdunum,  and 
this  should  be  the  Old  Rhine  or  Rhine  Proper. 
The  middle  mouth  is  further  east,  and  the  eastern 
mouth  further  east  still.  The  eastern  mouth  may 
be  the  YsseL  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  Ptolemy’s 
middle  month  is.  Goneliu  supposes  that  Ptolemy’s 
western  mouth  may  have  been  about  Zandwoord. 
He  further  supposes  that  the  Middle  Mouth  ac- 
cording to  his  measures  was  about  the  latitude  of 
Bakkum , about  4 leagues  above  Zandutoord , and 
he  adds  that  this  mouth  was  not  known  to  those 
writers  who  preceded  Ptolemy,  and  we  may  con- 
jecture that  it  was  little  used,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  outlets  that  ceased  to  be  navigable.  The 
third  mouth  he  supposes  to  correspond  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  VUe.  But  nothing  can  be  more  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  than  this  explanation,  founded 
on  Ptolemy’s  measurements  and  pure  conjecture. 
So  much  as  this  is  plain.  Ptolemy  does  not  reckon 
the  Mosa  as  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine,  as  the 
Roman  writers  do;  and  he  makes  three  outlets  be- 
sides the  outlet  of  the  Musa. 

This  country  of  swamps,  rivers,  and  forests  through 
which  the  Lower  Rhine  flowed  has  certainly  under- 
gone great  changes  since  the  Roman  period,  owing 
to  the  floods  of  the  Rhine  and  the  inundations  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  make  the  ancient  descriptions  agree  with  the 
modern  localities.  Still  it  was  a fixed  opinion  that 
the  Rhine  divided  into  two  great  branches,  as  Caesar 
says,  ami  this  was  the  division  of  the  Rhine  from 
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the  Waal  at  Pannerden,  or  wherever  it  may  hare 
been  in  former  times.  One  of  the  great  outlets  was 
that  which  we  call  the  Maas  that  flows  by  Rotter- 
dam t the  other  was  the  Rhine  Proper  that  enteied  the 
sea  near  Leiden,  and  it  was  the  stream  from  Pan - 
nerden  to  I^eidtn  that  formed  tlie  boundary  between 
Gallia  and  Germania.  (Servius,  ad  Atneid.  viii. 
727.)  Ptolemy  places  all  his  three  outlets  in  Gal- 
lia, and  it  is  the  eastern  mouth  which  he  makes 
the  boundary  between  Roman  Gallia  and  Great  Ger- 
mania (ii.  11.  § 1).  If  his  eastern  mouth  is  the 
Ysstl,  he  makes  this  river  from  Arnhem  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Yssel  the  eastern  limit  of  Roman 
Gallia  in  his  time.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  was 
not  so  that  Pliny  and  Tacitus  understood  the  boun- 
dary. Whatever  chances  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Rhine,  D’Anville’s  conclusion 
is  just,  when  he  says  that  we  can  explain  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  places  sufficiently  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  statements  of  the  ancient  authors. 

The  floods  of  the  Rhine  have  been  kept  in  their 
limits  by  embankments  of  earth  which  begin  at 
Wes  el,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Dusseldorf,  and 
extend  along  the  Rhine  and  its  branches  to  the  sea. 
The  Romans  began  these  works.  In  the  time  of 
Nero,  Pompeius  Panllinus,  to  keep  bis  soldiers  em- 
ployed, finished  an  embankment  (“  agger  ”)  on  the 
Rhine  which  Drusus  had  begun  sixty-three  years 
before.  (Tac,  Ann.  xiii.  53.)  It  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that  this  “agger”  is  the  “ moles”  which 
Civilis  broke  dowu  in  the  war  which  he  carried  on 
against  the  Romans  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  (Tac.  Hist. 
v.  19.)  The  consequence  of  throwing  down  this 
“ moles  ” was  to  leave  nearly  dry  the  channel  between 
the  Batavorum  Insula  and  Germania,  which  channel 
is  the  Proper  Rhine.  The  effect  of  throwing  down 
the  “ moles  ” was  the  same  as  if  the  river  had  been 
driven  back  (“  velnt  aba»  to  arnne  ”).  This  could  not 
have  l*>en  effected  by  destroying  an  embankment  ; 
bat  if  the  “ moles  ” of  Drusas  was  a dike  which  pro- 
jected into  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
most  of  the  water  from  going  down  the  Waal,  and 
for  maintaining  the  channel  of  the  Rhine  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Batavorum  Insula,  wc  can  understand 
why  Civilis  de  troyed  and  why  Drusus  had  con- 
structed it.  Drusus  constructed  it  to  keep  the 
channel  full  on  the  north  side  of  the  Batavorum 
Insula,  and  to  maintain  this  as  a frontier  against 
the  Germans  ; and  so  we  have  another  proof  that 
the  Rhine  Proper  or  the  Middle  Rhine  was  the 
boundary  between  Gallia  and  Germania  in  this  part, 
os  every  passage  of  Tacitus  shows  in  which  he 
speaks  of  it.  Civilis  destroyed  the  “ moles  ” to  stop 
the  Romans  in  their  pursuit  of  him  ; for  they  were 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  had  no  boats 
there  to  make  a bridge  with.  Ukert  understands  it 
so,  and  he  is  probably  right. 

Another  great  Roman  work  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Rhine  was  the  canal  of  Corbnlo.  The  Roman  con- 
querurs  left  durable  monuments  of  their  dominion  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  even  in  the 
watery  regions  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  to  fight 
with  floods,  with  the  tempests  of  the  ocean,  and  a war- 
like people  whose  home  was  in  the  marshes  and 
forests. 

The  Rhine  was  the  great  frontier  of  tlie  Romans 
against  the  German  tribes.  Ail  the  cities  on  the 
west  or  Gallic  ride,  from  Leiden  to  Basle,  were  either 
of  their  foundation  or  were  strengthened  and  fortified 
by  them.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  eight  legions 
guarded  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine. 
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Thi*  article  may  be  read  with  the  articles  Bata- 
vorum  Insula,  Flevo  Lacub,  Fossa  Corbulo- 
wir,  Moba,  Mobblla,  and  Gallia  Transauuma. 

(D’Aaville,  Notice,  <fc. , “ Rhenus  " ; Penny  Cy- 
clopaedia,  art.  “ Rhine  " ; and  Ukert,  Gatlicn, — who 
has  collected  all  the  ancient  and  many  modem  au- 
thorities.) [G.  L.] 

RHENUS  (Reno),  a river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
and  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padus. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  It  flowed  within  about  a mile 
of  the  walla  of  Bononia  (Bologna),  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  city,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account 
of  the  interview  between  Antony,  Octavian,  and  Le- 
pidus,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  place 
in  a small  island  formed  by  its  waters.  [Bononia.] 
Jt  has  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  nearly  50  miles 
above  B'Uogna,  and  ia  a considerable  stream,  though 
called  by  Silius  Italicus  u parvus,”  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  far  greater  namesake,  the  Rhine,  (Sil.  Ital. 
▼iii.  599.)  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  is  probable  that 
it  discliarged  its  waters  into  the  principal  channel  of 
the  Padua,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are  turned 
aside  into  an  artificial  channel  before  reaching  that 
river,  and  are  thus  carried  into  the  arm  now  known 
as  the  Po  di  Primaro.  Hence  the  mouth  of  that 
branch  of  the  Po  is  now  called  the  Foce  del  Reno. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhenus  were  snperior  to  all  others  for  making 
arrows.  (Plin.  xvi.  36.  a.  65.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

RHESAENA (’Pioatpa,  PtoL  v.  18.  § 13;  'Piaiva, 
Steph.  B.  s.  t>. ; Amin.  Marc,  xxxii.  5 ; Ressaina, 
Tab.  Pent. ; Rosin,  Notit.  Imp. : Etk.  'Ptotydrris, 
Steph.  B.  *.  ».),  a town  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia  ; it  was  si- 
tuated near  the  sources  of  the  Chaboras  ( Khabui-),  on 
the  great  mad  which  led  from  Carrhae  to  Nkepho- 
rium,  about  88  miles  from  Nisibis  and  40  from 
Dara.  .(f*1*000?-  **•  Aedif.  ii.  2.)  It 

was  near  this  town  that  Gordian  the  Younger  fell  in 
a battle  with  the  Persians.  (A nun.  Marc.  L c.)  A 
coin  exists  of  the  emperor  Decins,  bearing  the  legend 
CEIL  KOA.  PHCAINHCIHN.,  which  may  in  all 
probability  be  referred  to  this  town.  In  the  Notit. 
Imp.  the  place  is  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Dux  Osrhoenae  (Notit.  Dign.  ed.  Booking,  i.  p.  400), 
and  a bishop  of  Resaiiw  is  mentioned  among  those 
who  subscribed  their  names  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
Under  Theodosius,  the  town  appeal's  to  have  been 
partially  rebuilt,  aud  to  have  received  the  title  of 
Thbodosiopoija.  (Hierocl.  p.  793.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  at  present  represented  by 
Ras-aLAin,  a considerable  entrepot  of  commerce 
in  the  province  of  Diarbekr.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  TYmur,  in  a.  d.  1393. 
( D'Herbelot,  Diet.  Orient.  L p.  140,  iii.  p.  112; 
Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  390.)  [V.] 
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sible  to  Identify  it,  and  German  writers  are  ao  divided 
in  their  opinions  that  some  take  Khetico  to  be  the 
name  of  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  while  others 
identify  it  with  a mountain  in  the  TiroL  [L.  S.] 
RHIDAGUS  (Curt.  vi.  4.  § 7),  a river  of  Hyr- 
cania,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  NW.  to  the 
Caspian.  Alexander  crossed  it  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Dareius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Cheat  res  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  24),  and  may 
perhaps  lie  represented  by  the  present  Adjuti,  [V.J 
RHINOCORUTIA  or  RHINOCOLU'KA  ( Po*o- 
*6poupa,  Polyb.  PtoL  Joseph.;  *Pivo*dAm/p.*,  Strab. : 
Eth.  'PiPOKovfxupos,  'PiPoKoupoopiTTis),  a maritime 
city  on  the  confutes  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  con- 
sequently reckoned  sometimes  to  one  country,  some- 
times to  the  other.  Strabo,  going  south,  reckous 
Gaza,  Rupliia,  Rhinocolnra  (xri.  p.  759);  Polybius, 
going  north,  reckons  it  to  Egypt,  calling  Raphia  the 
first  city  of  Coelesyria  (v.  80).  Ptolemy  also 
reckons  it  to  Egypt,  and  places  it  in  the  district  of 
Cassioti*  (iv.  5.  § 12),  between  Ostracine  and  An* 
thedon.  The  Itinerarium  Antomiui  (p.  151)  places 
it  xxiL  31. P.  south  of  Rafia,  and  tire  same  distance 
north  of  Ost-  acena.  The  following  carious  account 
of  its  origin  and  name  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
Actisanes,  king  of  Aethinpia,  having  conquered 
Egypt , with  a view  to  the  suppression  of  crime  in  his 
newly-acquired  dominion,  collected  together  all  (he 
suspecteo  thieves  in  the  country,  and,  after  judicial 
conviction,  cut  off  their  now**  and  sent  them  to 
colonise  a city  which  he  had  built  for  them  on  the 
extremity  of  the  d>'sert,  called,  from  their  mishap, 
Rhinocolnra  (quasi  (tlvoi  KoXovpoi^curti,  al.  f>.  n*i- 
paoQai),  situated  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
near  the  shore;  and  from  its  situation  destitute  of 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  Boil  around  it 
was  salt,  and  the  small  supply  of  well  water  within 
the  walls  was  bitter.  Necessity,  the  mother  of 
invention,  led  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  following 
novel  expedient  for  their  sustenance.  They  col- 
lected a quantity  of  reeds,  and,  splitting  them  very 
fine,  they  wove  them  into  nets,  which  they  stretched 
for  many  stadia  along  the  sea-shore,  and  so  snored 
large  quantities  of  quails  as  they  came  in  vast 
flights  from  the  sea  (i.  60).  Strabo  copies  this  ac- 
count of  its  origin  (L  c.);  Seneca  ascribes  the  act 
to  a Persian  king,  and  assigns  the  city  to  Syria 
(de  Ira,  iii.  20).  Strabo  (xvL  p.  781)  mentions  it 
as  having  been  the  great  emporium  of  Indian  and 
Arabian  merchandise,  which  was  discharged  at 
Leuce  Come,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  it  w as  conveyed,  via  Petra,  to  Bhinocohmi, 
and  thence  dispersed  to  all  quarters.  In  his  day, 
however,  the  tide  of  commerce  flowed  chiefly  down 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  name  occurs  in  Jo»e- 
plms,  but  unconnected  with  any  important  event. 
It  is  known  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  as 
the  diviaioo  between  the  possessions  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  S.  Jerome  states  that  the  '*  River  of  Egypt  ” 
flowed  between  this  city  and  Pelusium  (Reiand, 
Palo  at.  pp.  285,  286,  969 — 972);  and  in  one  pas- 
sage the  LXX.  translate  M the  River  of  Egypt  ” 
by  Rhinocorura.  (Isaiah,  xxvii.  12.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  penal  colony,  founded  for  muti- 
lated convicts,  should  have  become  fruitful  ia  saints; 
and  its  worthy  and  exemplary  bishop  Me  las,  in  the 
time  of  the  Arian  persecution,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Solon,  became  the  founder  of  a succession 
of  religious  men,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Stuomcn,  continued  to  his  time.  (Hist.  EccUj. 
• vii.  31.)  Rhinocorura  is  now  El-Arish,  as  the 
n 3 
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BHETICO,  a mountain  of  Germany,  mentioned 
only  by  Pomp.  Mela  (tit.  3),  along  with  Mount 
Tauims.  As  no  particulars  are  aluUd  it  if  impos- 
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River  of  Egypt  is  Wadg-el-Aruh.  The  village  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a mile  from  the 
a**s,  and  is  for  the  most  part  enclosed  within  a wall 
of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  some  Roman 
ruins,  such  aa  marble  columns.  Ac.,  and  a very  fins 
well  of  good  water.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travel*^ 
p 174,  October  7.)  [0.  W.] 

RBIPE.  [Enispb] 

KHIPAEl  MONTES  (rk  ‘Pnr«7a  5p|),  a name 
applied  by  Grecian  fancy  to  a mountain  chain  whose 
peaks  rose  to  the  N.  of  the  known  world.  It  ia 
probably  connected  with  the  word  or  the  chill 

rushing  blasts  of  Bopear,  the  mountain  wind  or 
•*  tramontana " of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  which 
was  conceived  to  issue  from  the  caverns  of  this 
mountain  range.  Hence  arose  the  notion  of  the 
happiiMMs  of  those  living  beyond  thee*  mountains  — 
the  only  place  exempt  from  the  Dorthem  blasts.  Iu 
fact  they  appear  in  this  form  of  'Pnroi,  in  Aleman 
(Fragm.  p.  80,  ed.  Welcker),  a lyric  poet  of  the 
7th  oentury  b.  c.,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  them. 
The  contemporary  writers  Dam  as  t re  of  Sigeam  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.  Tvep4<fy«e<)  and  llellanicna  of  Lesbos 
(ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p 305)  agree  in  their 
statement*  in  placing  beyond  the  fabled  tribes  of  the 
N.  the  Rbipaean  mountains  from  which  the  north 
wind  blows,  and  on  the  other  side  of  these,  on  the 
nw-coaat,  the  Hyperboreans.  Tho  legend*  connected 
with  this  imagined  range  of  mountains  lingered  fur 
a long  period  in  Grecian  literature,  aa  may  be  seen 
from  the  statements  of  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  {ap. 
Arlian.  B.  A.  xi.  1)  and  Aristotle  {Met.  i.  13; 
comp  Soph.  OetL  CoL  1248;  Sc  hoi.  ad  loc. ; St  rah. 
vii.  pp.  295, 299.)  Henxlotus  knows  nothing  of  the 
Rhipneun  mountains  or  the  Alps,  though  the  positive 
ge-igraphy  of  the  N.  begins  with  him.  It  would  be 
an  idle  inquiry  to  identity  the  Rhipaean  range  with 
any  actual  chain.  As  tho  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
advanced,  the  geographical  * myth  us"  was  moved 
further  and  further  to  the  N.  till  it  reached  tho 
48th  degree  of  latitude  N.  of  the  Mueotic  lake  and 
the  Caspian,  between  tho  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Jaiky  where  Europe  and  Asia  melt  os  it  were  into 
each  other  in  wide  | lain*  or  steppes.  These  " moun- 
tains of  the  winds"  followed  in  the  train  of  tho 
meteorological  “ mythas"  of  the  Hyperboreans  which 
wandered  with  Heracles  far  to  the  W.  Geogra- 
phical discovery  embodied  the  picture  which  the 
imagination  had  funned.  Poaeidoniu*  ( ap . A then. 
ri.  p.  223,  d.)  seems  to  have  considered  this  range 
to  be  the  Alp*.  The  Roman  poets,  borrowing  from 
tho  Greeks,  made  the  Rhipaean  chain  the  extreme 
limit  to  the  N.  (Virg.  Geortj.  i.  240;  Propert  i.  6.  3; 
Sii.  It.  xi.  459);  and  Lucan  (iii.  273)  places  the 
sources  of  the  Tanais  in  this  chain.  (Comp  Mela, 
i.  19.  § 18;  Plin,  iv.  24;  Amin.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 38; 
Procop.  B.  O.  iv.  6;  Sid.  Ap»ll.  ii.  343;  Jomand. 
G’ei.  16;  Oroa.  i.  2.)  In  the  earlier  writer*  tho 
form  b Ripaci,  but  with  Pliny  and  those  who 
followed  him  the  p becomes  aspirated.  In  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy  (iii,  5.  §§  15,  19)  and  Mar- 
cum ( Peripl . § 39,  ed.  Didot)  the  Rhipaean  chain 
apfieara  to  be  that  gently  ruing  ground  which 
divides  tho  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  from 
tliose  which  run  to  the  Euxine.  [E.  B.  J.] 

KHISPIA  (‘Punria),  a place  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
of  uncertain  site  (Pud.  ii.  15.  § 4;  Orelli,  In- 
tcript.  n.  4991),  though  it  is  commonly  identified 
with  Cxur.  (Scbon  winter,  Antiquitate*  Sal/ariae, 
P-41.)  [L.  S.] 

HH1THTMNA  QPiOvpra),  a town  of  Crete,  which 
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U mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 7)  and  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  as  tho  first  town  on  tho  N.  coast  to  the  E.  of 
Amphlmalla,  and  is  spoken  of  aa  a Cretan  city  by 
Steph.  B.,  in  whose  text  its  name  b written  Uhi- 
thymnia  (“Ptbuprla:  Eth.  *Pi0wu’uin}Y, ’PiBtlpxtos). 
It  b also  alluded  to  by  Lycophron  (76).  The 
modem  Rhitbymnos  or  Jietimo  retain*  the  name  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  site  of  which  it  stands. 
Kckhel  (Kami  Pet  Anecdoti,  p 155;  comp.  Rasche, 
vol.  iv.  pU  i.  p 1024)  first  assigned  to  Rhithymna 
its  ancient  coins;  maritime  emblems  are  found  on 
them.  (Pash ley,  Crete , vol.  L p.  101.)  [E.  B.  J.J 
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RH1UM  (’Piov),  1.  A promontory  in  Achaia. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  13,  a] 

2.  A town  in  Mrasenia,  in  the  Tburiate  gulf,  and 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  five  divisions  into  which 
Cresphonte*  b said  to  have  divided  Mraseuka. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  360, 361.)  Strabo  describe*  Rhiura 
as  over  against  Taenaniui  (onroww*'  Tauedpoo), 
which  b not  a very  accurate  expression,  as  hardly 
any  place  on  the  western  coast,  except  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Acritns,  b in  sight  from  Taenarum.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  459.) 

KlilUSIAVA.  [Riusiava.] 

RH1ZANA  fPiCdro,  Ptol-  vi.  21.  § 2;  'Pi(ara. 
Martian,  PeripL  i.  § 33,  ed.  M tiller),  a town  on  tho 
coast  of  Gedrtaua,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  most  western  mouth  ttf  the  Indus.  The  diffe- 
rence* betweou  Ptolemy  and  Martian  with  regard 
to  distances  do  not  seem  here  reooncileable.  [V.] 

RHIZK'NIA  (f^H%  Steph.  B.  a.  r.),  a town  of 
Crete  of  which  nothing  b known ; there  b an 
“ eparkhht " now  called  l£hi*6-ka*trvn,  but  it  b a 
mere  guess  to  identify  it  with  this.  [E.  B.  J.J 

KHIZIUS  (*Pi£uu),  a email  coast  river  of  i’oniu*, 
between  the  Iris  and  Acorn  pals,  still  bearing  tho 
name  of  Jlizxh.  (Arrian,  PeripL  P.  E.  p 7 ; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p 12  ) [L.  S.] 

RHIZON  ( PIC-*',  Pofyh,  ii.  11 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  3 1 6 ; 
Liv.  xlv.  26;  Steph.  B.  *.  e.;  ’Pi^dra,  Ptol.  ii.  17. 
§ 12;  Rhizinium,  Plin.  iii.  26;  Rucimiun,  Grogr. 
Rav.  v.  14;  ad  Zizio  (ad  Rhbio?],  Petit.  Tab.),  a 
town  of  Dalmatia,  situated  up*n  a gulf  which  bore 
the  name  of  Rmzoictcua  Stats  ('P»Covocbr  rdAvos, 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  314,316;  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 5).  Teuta, 
the  Illyrian  queen,  took  refuge  in  this  her  la*t 
stronghold,  and  obtained  peace  upon  the  conqueror* 
terms.  Scylax  (p.  9)  has  a river  Kbixua  (Ptfrvs, 
Dump.  Polyb.  Lc>\  Philo,  ap.  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  Boirthhf), 
but  thb  can  be  no  other  than  the  Bocche  di  Cat  tarn, 
celebrated  for  it*  grand  scenery,  which  give*  thb 
gulf  with  its  six  mouths  the  appearance  of  an  inland 
lake,  and  hence  the  mistake  of  Scylax,  and  Polybius, 
whu  say*  that  Khixon  was  at  a distance  from  (lie 
sea.  In  Pisano,  standing  oo  rising  ground  at  ilia 
extremity  of  a beautiful  bay  that  run*  to  the  N. 
from  Perasto,  are  remain*  of  the  Roman  colony,  A 
Mosaic  parement  and  coin*  have  been  found  there. 
Near  Pisano  is  a cavern  from  which  a torrent  run* 
in  winter,  and  fall*  into  the  bay,  but  it  b not  known 
whether  thb  be  the  Dalmatian  cavern  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (ii.  44).  It  is  hero  that  Cadmus  is  said  to 
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hare  retired  among  the  Enchelees.  (Scylax,  I c.) 
Whether  the  Phoenicians  had  reached  the  K.  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  does  not  appear,  but  it  could  only  be 
from  traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  that  this  term 
was  assigned  to  his  wanderings.  (Wilkinson.  Dal- 
matia, vol.  L p.381;  Neigebaur,  Die.  Sud- Sloven, 
p.  30.)  [E.B.J.J 

RHIZONICUS  SINUS.  [Rhizon.] 
RU1Z0THAGI  AETHIOPES  ('Pi(o<p<lyot,  Dio- 
dor. iii.  23  ; Slrab.  xviL  p.  770,  seq. ; Ptol.  iv.  8.  § 
29),  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Aethiopia,  whom 
the  Greeks  named  after  the  diet  peculiar  to  them. 
The  root-eatiDg  Aethiopians  dwelt  above  Meroe,  on 
either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  ( Tacazze),  and  de- 
rived their  principal  sustenance  from  a kind  of  cake 
or  polenta , made  from  the  reeds  and  bulrushes  that 
covered  that  all  a vial  region.  The  roots  were  first 
scrupulously  cleansed,  then  powdered  between  stones, 
and  the  pulp  thus  obtained  was  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
Rhizopbagi  are  described  as  a mild  and  harmless  race, 
living  in  amity  with  their  neighbours,  and,  probably 
because  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  unmolested  by  them. 
Their  only  foes  were  lions,  who  sometimes  com- 
mitted the  greatest  havoc  among  this  unarmed  race ; 
and  their  best  friends,  according  to  Diodorus  (comp. 
Agatharch.  ap.  Hudson,  Geog.  Grace . Aim.  p.  37), 
were  a species  of  gnat,  or  more  probably  gadfly, 
which  at  the  summer  solstice  (vrfc  rijv  oraroAV 
t oh  itvrbs)  assailed  the  lions  in  such  numbers,  that 
they  fled  from  the  marshes,  and  permitted  the  Rhi- 
zophagi  to  recruit  their  losses.  The  site  of  this 
othcure  tribe  probably  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
ShiJtos  (Bruce,  Travtls,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69 — 72),  who 
now  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of 
Taira  or  Atbara,  on  the  upper  Tacazze.  [W.  B.  D.] 
RH1ZUS  (‘Pi(bGj),  a port-town  of  Pontus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Khizius,  about  120  stadia  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Calus,  and  30  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Aecurus.  In  the  time  of  Procopius 
( Bell . Goth.  iv.  2)  the  place  had  risen  to  consider- 
able importance,  so  that  Justinian  surrounded  it 
with  strong  fortifications.  The  Table  mentions  on 
its  site  a place  under  tbe  name  of  Reila.  which  is  pro- 
bably only  a corruption  of  tbe  right  name,  which 
still  exists  in  the  form  of  Riteh,  though  the  place 
is  also  called  Irrish.  (Comp.  Procop.  de  Aed. 
iii.  4;  Ptol.  r.  6.  § 6.)  [L.  S.] 

RH1ZUS  ('Pijfovr:  Elk.  Ptfowrios),  a town  of 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  whose  inhabitants  were 
transported  to  Demetrias  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  city.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  436, 443;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  8.  16.)  We  learn  from  Scylax  (p.  24) 
that  Rhizus  was  outside  the  Pagasaean  gulf  upon 
the  exterior  shore;  but  its  exact  position  is  uncer- 
tain. Leake  places  it  at  the  ruins  eastward  of 
tidchori  {Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  383). 

RHOCCA  ('Pdic*ca),a  town  of  Crete,  where  there  was 
a temple  to  Artemis  Khoccaea  (Aeliaa,  N.  A.  xii.  22). 
Pococke  (voL  ii.  p.  247)  found  remains  at  the  village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Rhokka , to  the  S.  of 
tbe  ancient  Methymna;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  site  of  Rbooca,  which,  as  is  shown 
by  Aelian  (jV.  A.  xiv.  20),  was  near  Methymna 
(Hock,  Kreta,  voL  i.  p.  391;  Pashley,  Crete,  foL  ii. 
P-  41.)  [E.B.J.] 

R1I0DA  or  RHODUS  ('Pd&j,  Steph.  B.s.  r.; 
Khoda,  Mela,  ii.  6;  Liv.  xxxiv.  8;  'P65oi,  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  654;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  604;  called  by 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 20,  'PoUriroAu,  where  wc  should  pro- 
bably read  rP6bn  ito An),  a Greek  emporium  ou  the 
coast  of  the  Indigetae  in  Hispania  Tarracouensis, 
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founded  according  to  Strabo  (/.  c.)  by  the  Rhodians, 
and  subsequently  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mas- 
siliots.  It  is  tbe  modern  Rosas  ; but  tradition  says 
that  tbe  old  town  lay  towards  the  headland  at  San 
Pedro  de  Roda . (Ford,  Handbook  qf  Spain,  p. 
249;  comp.  Meurs.  RhodL.  L 28;  51  area,  Hisp.  ii. 
18;  Martin,  Hist,  des  Gaults,  p.  218;  Florez,  Aled. 
iii.  p.  114;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  148.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

KHO'DANUS  (M:  Rhdne).  The  Rhone 
rises  in  Switzerland,  in  a glacier  west  of  the  pass  of 
St.  Gothard  and  south  of  tbe  Gallenstock,  a moun- 
tain above  12,000  feet  high.  It  has  a general 
course,  first  SVV.,  then  W.  by  S.  as  far  as  Martigny , 
theOctodnrus  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  1).  The  course 
from  Martigny  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  forms  nearly 
a right  angle  with  the  course  of  tbe  river  above 
Martigng.  Tbe  length  of  tbe  valley  through  which 
the  Rhone  flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  above  90 
miles.  This  long  valley  called  Wallis,  or  the  VaL 
lais , is  bounded  by  the  highest  Alpine  ranges:  on 
the  north  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  contain  the 
largest  continuous  mass  of  snow  and  ice  in  the 
Swiss  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Le- 
pontian  and  Pennine  Alps.  The  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Lacus  Leman nu*  of  the  Romans  [Lkmanlh], 
which  receives  the  Rhone  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
is  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  lies  in  the  form  of  a crescent 
between  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  convex  jmui  of 
the  crescent  which  forms  the  north  side  is  above  50 
miles  in  length ; the  concave  or  southern  side  is  less 
than  50  miles  in  length.  The  widest  part,  which 
is  about  the  middle,  is  8 or  9 miles.  The  great- 
est depth,  which  is  near  some  high  cliffs  on  the 
south  coast,  is  stated  variously  by  different  author- 
ities, some  making  it  as  much  as  1000  feet.  The 
Rhone  enters  the  lake  at  the  east  end  a muddy 
stream,  arid  the  water  flows  out  clear  at  the  western 
extremity  past  Geneva,  au  ancient  city  of  the  Al- 
lobroges.  [Geneva.] 

Below  Geneva  the  Rhone  runs  in  a rapid  course 
and  in  a SW.  direction  past  Fort  f F.  close.  Fort 
tEcluse  is  at  the  point  described  by  Caesar  ( B . G. 
i.  9)  where  the  Jura  overhangs  the  course  of  the 
Rhone.  [Hklvktii.]  The  river  then  runs  south 
past  Seyssel,  and  making  a bend  turns  north  again, 
and  flowing  in  an  irregular  western  course  to  Lgon 
(Lugdunnin)  is  joined  there  by  the  Sadne,  the 
ancient  Arar  [Arab;  Lugdunum].  The  length 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva to  Lyon  is  about  130  miles.  Tbe  So  one,  as 
Caesar  says,  is  a slow  river,  but  the  current  is  seen 
very  plainly  under  the  bridges  in  Lyon.  The  Rhone  is 
a rapid  stream,  and  violent  when  it  is  swelled  by 
the  rains  and  tbe  waters  from  the  Alpine  regions. 

From  Lyon  the  Rhone  flows  in  a general  south- 
ern course.  Tbe  direct  distance  is  about  150  miles 
from  Lyon  to  Arles  (Arelate)  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  large  branches  which  include  tbe  isle  of 
Carmague.  Tbe  whole  course  of  the  Rhone  from  tire 
ice-fields  of  Switzerland  to  the  low  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  above  500  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone  below  I.yon  is  narrow 
ou  the  west  bank  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ar- 
deche,  and  it  is  bounded  by  high,  bare,  and  rocky 
heights.  Some  of  the  hill  akqes  are  planted  with 
vines.  All  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Rhone 
from  the  highlands  on  the  west  are  small:  they 
are  the  Ardiohe,  Ceze,  Gordon  (Vardo),  and  some 
smaller  streams.  Tbe  left  bank  uf  the  Rhone  from 
z z 4 
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Lyon  downwards  is  generally  flat,  but  there  are 
several  part*  where  the  rocks  rise  right  above  the 
water,  and  in  these  places  the  railway  from  Lyon 
to  Marseille  is  cut  in  the  rocks  close  to  the  river. 
At  St.  Andeol,  a small  town  on  the  west  bank  above 
the  Ardiche,  the  plain  country  begins  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhone.  On  the  east  side  the  hills  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  From  one  of  the  middle-age 
towers  built  on  the  amphitheatre  of  Aria r,  there  is  a 
view  of  the  great  plain  which  lien  all  round  that 
city  to  the  north,  west,  and  east,  and  stretches  south- 
ward to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  two 
large  affluents  of  the  Rhone  on  the  east  side  are  the 
Jsere  (Isara)  and  the  Durance  (Druentia). 

The  Rhone  was  earlier  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  than  any  other  of  the  large  rivers  of  Western 
Europe.  The  oldest  notices  of  this  river  must  have 
come  from  the  l’hocaeans  and  the  Greeks  of  Mas- 
ai I ia.  What  Avienus  has  collected  from  some  source 
(Or.  Afarit.  623 — 690)  is  unintelligible.  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  very  absurdly  derives  the  name  Rhodauus 
from  a town  which  be  names  Rhoda;  but  the  name 
Khodanus  i*  older  than  any  city,  and,  like  tlie  names 
of  other  European  rivers,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
memorials  that  we  have  of  the  languages  of  the 
West.  Polybius  (iii.  47)  supposed  that  the  Rhone 
rose  further  east  than  it  docs,  but  he  knew  that  it 
flowed  down  a long  valley  (au\uv)  to  the  west, 
though  he  does  not  mention  the  Lake  of  Genera. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  the  latest  of  the  classical  geo- 
graphers, had  no  exact  notion  of  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone,  though  the  Romans  long  before  his  time 
must  have  known  where  to  look  for  them.  He 
makes  the  sources  of  the  Arar  come  from  the  Alps, 
by  which  the  Jura  is  meant,  and  in  this  statement  and 
what  be  says  of  the  course  of  the  Arar  and  Dubis  he 
may  have  followed  Strabo  (iv.  p.  186),  as  it  has  been 
supposed.  The  blunders  about  the  sources  of  this 
river  are  singular.  Mela  (iii.  3)  mentions  the  Da- 
nubius  and  Rhodanus  among  the  rivers  of  Germany; 
and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  it  rises  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  later  and  the  Rhenus  (ii.  5). 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  statements  about 
the  number  of  the  nrnaths  of  the  Rhone.  Tiinaens, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  183),  says  that  there  were 
five  outlets,  for  which  Polybius  reproves  Timaeus, 
and  says  there  were  only  two.  Polybius  (iii.  41) 
names  the  eastern  branch  the  Massaliotic.  Artemi- 
dorus,  a*  cited  by  Strabo,  made  five  mouths.  Strabo 
does  not  state  how  many  he  supposed  that  there 
were.  He  says  that  above  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  is  a lake  called  Stomalimne, 
which  some  make  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone, 
and  those  particularly  do  who  enumerate  seven  out- 
lets of  the  river.  But  he  shows  that  this  was  a 
mistaken  opinion.  Caesar  built  ships  at  Arelate 
when  he  was  going  to  besiege  Maasilia,  and  he 
brought  them  down  the  river  to  that  city,  and  by 
the  eastern  branch,  as  we  may  assume. 

The  Rhone  was  navigated  by  the  people  on  its 
banka  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  with  hia  army 
came  to  cross  it,  and  much  earlier.  Polybius  is  the 
earliest  extant  writer  who  has  given  us  any  precise 
information  about  this  river.  Hannibal  (n.  c.  218) 
crossed  it  at  a point  above  the  division  of  the  stream, 
and  of  course  higher  than  Arles,  for  we  assume 
that  the  bifurcation  was  not  higher  than  that  city 
in  his  time,  if  it  ever  was.  (Polyb.  iii.  43.)  He 
probably  crossed  the  river  at  Beaucaire  and  below 
the  junction  of  the  Gordon.  He  then  marched 
northwards  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  the  In- 
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aula.  [Insula  Allourouum.]  Much  has  been 
written  ou  this  passage  of  Polybius  and  on  Livy 
(xxi.),  who  also  describes  the  same  passage.  (The 
March  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps, 
by  H.  L.  Long,  Esq.,  1831 ; Ukert,  G allien,  p.  561, 
Ac.;  and  the  modern  writers  quoted  by  each.) 

Pliny  (iii.  4) enumerates  three  mouths  of  the  Rhone. 
He  calls  the  two  smaller  “L.ibyca*  (if  the  reading  is 
right):  one  of  these  is  the  Hisponiense  os,  which  we 
may  assume  to  be  the  nearest  to  Spain;  the  other 
is  Metapinum,  and  the  third  and  largest  in  the 
Ma^saliot.  Some  modem  maps  represent  three 
mouths  of  the  river.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mention* 
only  a western  and  an  eastern  mouth,  and  be  makes 
a mistake  in  placing  the  Fossae  Marianne  [ Fossa k 
Makjanae]  west  of  the  western  mouth.  The 
channels  of  the  Rhone  below  Arles  may  have  been 
changed  in  some  parts,  even  in  historical  jeriods,  and 
the  bod  of  the  river  above  Arles  has  not  always  been 
where  it  is  now.  But  there  is  no  evidence  for  any 
great  changre  in  the  river’s  course  since  the  time 
when  Polybius  wrote,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
alluvium  brought  down  the  river  must  have  en- 
larged the  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 

The  canal  of  Marius,  which  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  is  described  under 
Fossa  Maui  ana;  and  the  stony  plain  is  described 
under  Lapidki  Cam  ft.  [G.  I*] 

RHODANUSIA.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  Rhotla 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis  as  a colony  of  the  Rhodii 
He  places  it  ou  the  coast  east  of  Agatbe  (Agde\ 
and  auys  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  Rhodnnns. 
[Rhodanus.]  Hieronymus,  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  copies  Pliny.  This 
may  be  the  place  which  Stephanus  («.  v.  'PoSarouela) 
names  Rhodanusia,  and  calls  “a  city  iu  Massalia;*’ 
by  which  the  Massiliotic  territory  must  be  meant. 
The  passage  in  Strabo  (iv.  p.  180)  tV  W ’P6t\v 
'AyaBhy  to? i,  in  which  he  intends  to  speak  of  one 
of  the  Massiliotic  settlements,  is  corrupt.  Casaubon 
( Comment . t»  Strab.  p.  83)  sometimes  thought  that 
we  ought  to  read  r^r  Si  'P68rjy  ko!  'Aya&hs  rolt. 
Groekurd  (StroS.  Tranal.  i.  p.  310)  thinks  tliat 
Pliny  has  called  this  place  Rhoda  because  he  con- 
founded it  with  Rhode  or  Rhodus  in  Iberia,  whicn 
lie  does  not  mention.  He  observes  that  Scymnus 
(v.  208),  Stephanus,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (i 
5)  rightly  name  it  Rhodanusia;  and  he  has  no  doubt 
tliat  Strabo  wrote  it  so.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Straho  did  write  it  so.  Greek  urd's  ar- 
gument is  this:  there  never  was  a town  Rhoda  in 
Gallia,  and  Strabo  mentions  the  Iberian  Rhode  or 
Rhodus.  Since  then  Strabo  is  acquainted  with  both 
places,  be  lias  not  made  a mistake  like  Pliuy; 
rather  must  we  with  Vossius  (A rote  on  Mela,  ii.  6) 
alter  the  corrupt  ’P6t\v  into  'Pobasouaiav  ; and 
Koray  is  mistaken  in  rejecting  ’Pdrj*  altogether  as 
not  genuine.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Gallic  Rhode 
ur  Rhodanusia.  The  place  is  gone  and  has  left  no 
trace.  [G.  L.] 

RHODE.  [Rhodanusia.] 

RHODE  FLUVIUS.  [Saoaris.] 

RHO'DIA  ('Po8(a:  Eth.  'PoJnw),  a town  of 
Lycia,  situated  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  of 
Corydallns.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Ptol.  v.  3.  § 6;  Phot. 
Cod.  176.)  At  the  time  when  Col.  Leake  wroto 
his  work  on  Asia  Minor  (p.  186)  the  site  of  this 
town  was  not  yet  ascertained,  and  Sir  C.  Fellows 
did  not  examine  the  district;  but  the  inscriptions 
which  have  since  been  found  fix  ita  site  at  the  place 
i now  called  Etki  ULssur.  (Sprutt  aud  Forbes,  7’ra- 
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Tfl»  in  Lycia,  i.  pp.  166.  181.)  The  town  had  a 
temple  of  Asclepius,  ami  its  citizens  are  not  called, 
an  Stephanos  Byz,  asserts,  'PoSmy,  but  ’PoSioxo- 
Arrcu  or  'PoJunroAlraj,  whence  it  appears  that  Pliny 
(v.  28)  correctly  calls  the  town  Rhodiopnlis.  A 
plan  of  the  numerous  remains  of  this  town  is 
given  by  Spr&tt,  according;  to  whom  it  was  not 
surrounded  by  walls:  the  theatre  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  is  small,  having  a diameter  of  only 
136  feet;  but  many  of  the  seats  remain,  and  the 
basement  of  the  proscenium  is  perfect.  In  the  front 
of  it  is  a terrace,  with  seats  along  the  parapet. 
Remains  of  churches  show  that  the  place  was 
inhabited  in  Christian  times.  There  are  also  traces 
of  an  aqueduct.  The  town  being  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commands  an  extensive  southern 
prospect.  [L.  S.] 

RHODIOTtUM  REG  10.  [Pkraba.] 
RHO'DIUS  (P68toi),  a river  of  Troas,  having  its 
sources  in  Mount  Ida,  a little  above  the  town  of 
Asty  ra ; it  flows  in  a north-western  direction,  and  after 
passing  by  Astyra  and  Creinaste,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Hellespont  between  Dardanus  and  Abydua. 
(Horn.  II  xii.  20,  xx.  215:  Hesiod,  Theog.  341; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  554,  xiii.  pp.  595.  603;  Plin.  v.  33.) 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  595)  states  that  some  regarded  the 
Khodins  as  a tributary  of  the  Aesepus;  but  they 
must  Lave  been  mistaken,  as  the  river  is  mentioned 
on  the  coins  of  Dardanus.  (Sestini,  Geog.  Numis. 
p.  39.)  Pliny  (L  c.)  states  that  this  ancient  river 
no  longer  existed;  and  some  modern  writers  identify 
it  with  the  Pydiua  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii. 
106;  comp.  Hesych.  and  Phavorin.  $.  r.  rioSum). 
Richter  ( Wallfahrten,  p.  457)  describes  its  present 
condition  as  that  of  a brook  flowing  into  the  Dar- 
thins  IU*  by  many  mouths  and  marshes.  [L.  S.] 
RHC/DOPK  ('PoMwri,  Herod,  vi.  49;  Thuc.  ii.96: 
Polyb.  xxxiv.  19;  Strab.  iv.  p.  208.  vii.  pp.  313, 
329, 331 ; Mela,  ii.  2.  § 2:  Plin.  iii.  29,  iv.  5.  b.  1 7 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  10.  § 3;  Malchos,  ap.  Exc.  de  Leg. 
Rom.  p.  90),  a mountain  chain  forming  the  W.  con- 
tinuation of  Haem  us,  and  the  frontier  between  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  of  which  little  more  is  known  than 
the  name.  On  its  desolate  heights,  the  lurking 
places  of  the  fierce  Satrac,  was  the  great  sanctuary 
and  oracle  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus.  As  the  Stry- 
mon  took  its  sources  in  Rhodope  (Strab.  viii.  p.  331 ) 
the  high  ridges  round  Dupnitza  and  Ghiuetendil 
must  be  assigned  to  Rhodope,  which  may  roughly  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  central  of  the  three  continuous 
chains,  which  under  the  name  of  the  Detpoto  Dngh 
branches  out  to  the  S.  of  the  Balkan  (Haenius)  at 
about  23°  E.  long.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHODU'NTIA  (’PoSou^rfo:  Eth.  *Po5oi5*™r).  a 
fortress  on  Mt.  Callidromns,  defending  cme  of  the 
l<asses  to  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  16,  19;  Steph.  B.  t. «.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  62,  64.) 

BHODUS  ( PdSos:  Eth.  PMiou  Rhode s),  one  of 
the  chief  islands  of  the  Aegean,  or  more  properly 
of  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  is  called  the 
Carpathian  sea,  about  9 or  10  miles  from  the  coast 
A Caria.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have 
»oroe  the  names  of  Ophioasa  (Steph.  B. ».  v.  'Polos'), 
Stadia,  Telchinis  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  653),  Astoria, 
Aethrnea,  Trinacria,  Corymbia,  Poieestsa,  Atabyria, 
Mat  aria,  and  Olofttsa.  (Plin.  v.  36.)  It  extends 
from  south  to  north,  and  is  920  stadia  in  circum- 
ference (Strab.  xiv.  p.  605).  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
125  Roman  miles,  though  others  reduced  it  to  103. 
1 he  island  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a 
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chain  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  was 
called  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion,  and  the  towns  were 
all  situated  on  the  coast.  Mount  Atabyris  is  4560 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
stood  a temple  of  Zens  Atabyrius.  Rhodes  was 
believed  to  have  at  one  time  risen  out  of  the  sea, 
and  the  Telchines,  its  most  ancient  inhabitants,  aro 
said  to  have  immigrated  from  Crete.  (Pind.  Otymp. 
vii.  23,  Ac.;  Plin.  ii.  87;  Aristid.  Orat.  xliii.  p. 
653,  ed.  Dind.;  Strab.  L e.;  Diod.  v.  55.)  The 
Telchines,  about  whom  many  fabulous  stories  are 
related,  are  said  to  have  been  nine  in  number, 
and  their  sister  Halia  or  Amphitrite  became  by 
Poseidon  the  mother  of  six  sons  a®d  one  daughter, 
Rhodoe,  from  which  in  the  end  the  island  received 
the  name  it  still  bears.  Others,  however,  with 
better  reason,  derive  the  name  Rhodus  from  f>6hoe,  a 
rose,  for  the  rase  appears  as  a symbol  on  coins  of  tho 
island,  so  that  Rhodus  would  be  “the  island  of 
Koses."  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  602;  Sestini,  Num. 
Vet.  p.  382.)  These  most  ancient  and  fabu- 
lous Telchines  are  said  to  have  perished  or  been 
driven  from  the  island  during  an  inundation,  and 
Helios  then  created  a new  race  of  inhabitants,  who 
were  called  after  him  Heliadae;  they  were  seven  in 
number,  and  became  ancestors  of  seven  tribes,  which 
partly  peopled  Rhodus  itself  and  partly  emigrated 
to  Lesbos,  C<«,  Caria,  and  Egypt.  The  Heliadae 
are  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  progress  they  made  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  navigation.  (Pind.  /.  c.  160,  Ac.;  Diod.  v.  56; 
Conon,  NarraL  47 ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  After  this 
various  immigrations  from  foreign  countries  are 
mentioned:  Egyptians  under  Danaus,  Phoenicians 
under  Cadmus,  Thessalians  and  Carians,  are  each 
said  to  have  furnished  their  contingent  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Rhodes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
alleged  immigrations,  they  can  have  but  little  af- 
fected the  national  character  of  the  Rhodians,  which 
in  fact  did  not  become  fixed  until  a branch  of  the 
Doric  race  took  possession  of  the  island,  after  which 
event  the  Doric  character  of  its  inhabitants  became 
thoroughly  established.  Some  Dorians  or  Heracleidae 
appear  to  have  been  settled  there  as  early  as  the 
Trojan  War,  for  the  Heracleid  Tlepolemus  is  de- 
scribed as  having  sailed  to  Troy  with  nine  ships. 
(11.  ii.  653;  Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  59;  Apollod.  ii.  8.  § 2.) 
After  the  Trojan  War  Aethaemenes.  a Heracleid 
from  Argos,  led  other  settlers  to  Rhodus.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p 653;  Diod.  xv.  59;  Apollad.  iii.  2.  § 1 ; 
comp.  Thuc.  vii.  57  ; Arisiid.  OmL  xliv.  p.  839.) 
After  this  time  the  Rhodians  quietly  developed  the 
resources  of  their  island,  and  rose  to  great  prosperity 
and  affluence. 

The  three  most  ancient  towns  of  the  island  were 
Lisnus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  founded  by  three  grandsons 
of  the  Heliad  Ochimus  bearing  the  same  names, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Heracleid  Tlepo- 
lemus. (Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  57.)  These  three  towns, 
together  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus. formed 
what  was  called  the  Doric  hexapolis,  which  had 
its  common  sanctuary  on  the  Triopian  headland 
on  the  coast  of  Caria,  Apollo  being  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  confederation.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  Tire 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  Rhodian  towns  at 
a comparatively  early  period  ia  sufficiently  attested 
by  their  colonies  in  the  distant  countries  of  the 
west.  Thus  they  founded  settlements  in  the  Balearic 
islands,  Rhode  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  Parthenope, 
Salapia,  Siris,  and  Sybaris  in  Italy,  and  Gela  in 
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Ricily:  while  the  countries  nearer  home  were  not 
Deflected,  for  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Gagae  and  Cory- 
dulla  in  Lycia,  were  likewise  Rhodian  colonies.  But 
notwithstanding  this  early  application  to  navigation 
and  commerce,  for  which  Rhoden  is  so  admirably 
situated  between  the  three  ancient  continents,  the 
Rhodians  were  not  ranked  with  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Greece.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  only 
as  forming  a part  of  the  Doric  confederacy,  nor  does 
Thucydides  mention  their  island  more  frequently. 
'Fite  Rhodians,  in  fact,  did  not  attain  to  any  political 
eminence  among  the  states  of  Greece  until  about 
b.  c.  408,  when  the  three  ancient  towns  conjointly 
built  the  dty  of  Rhodes  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a capital.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian War  the  towns  of  Rhodes  paid  tribute 
to  Athena,  and  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
serve  against  Syracuse  and  Gela  in  Sidly  (Thuc. 
▼it  57)  ; but  in  B.  a 412  they  joined  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. The  popular  party  being  favourable  to 
Athena,  soon  afterwards  attempted  a reaction,  but  it 
was  crushed  (Diod.  xiii.  38,  45).  In  u.  c.  396. 
however,  when  Conan  appeared  with  his  fleet  in  the 
waters  of  Rhodes,  the  Rhodians  again  embraced  the 
cause  of  Athens  (Diod.  xiv.  79;  Pans.  vL  7.  § 6); 
hut  the  democracy  which  was  now  established  was 
ill  managed,  and  did  not  last  long;  and  os  early  as 
B.  c.  390,  the  exiled  aristocrats,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sparta,  recovered  their  former  ascendancy.  (Aris- 
tot.  PoltL  v.  4.  2 ; Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8.  § 20,  &c. ; 
Diod.  xiv.  97.)  The  fear  of  Sparta's  growing 
power  once  more  threw  Rhodes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a 
change  again  took  place;  at  least  tha  Thebans,  in 
B.  c.  364,  were  zealously  engaged  in  sowing  discord 
f<T  the  purpose  of  drawing  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  By- 
zantium over  to  their  own  side.  During  the  Social 
War,  from  b.  c.  357  to  355,  the  Rhodians  were  ur- 
rayed  against  Athens,  being  instigated  by  the  dynast 
of  Caria  and  bis  successor  Artemisia.  But  os  they 
became  alarmed  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Carian 
dynasty,  they  solicited  the  protection  of  Athens 
through  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  (Demos. 
de  Libert.  Rkodior .)  The  form  of  government 

throughout  this  period  was  oligarchical,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  insolent  conduct  of  Hegesilochus,  as 
ileacribed  in  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  444).  Rhodes  fur- 
niahed  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  with  one  of 
hit  bravest  and  ablest  generals  in  the  person  of 
Memnon,  who,  if  he  had  had  the  sole  direction  of 
a flairs,  might  have  clieched  the  victorious  career  of 
Alexander,  and  saved  the  Persian  empire.  But  as 
it  was,  Rhodes,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, and  received  a Macedonian  garrison  (Curt, 
iv.  5).  The  expulsion  of  this  garrison  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of  a glorious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Rhodes;  for  during  the  wars 
against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  ami  especially 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  the  city  of  Rhodes 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  Rhodians  gained  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard  from  all  the  surrounding 
princes  and  nations.  During  the  period  which  then 
followed,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch y,  Rhodtis.  which  kept  up  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  acted  a very  prominent  part,  and  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  a portion  of  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia— a territory  which  is  hence 
often  called  the  Ilfpala  tot  PoStwv  [Pbkaka}  — 
and  over  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  such  as 
Casus,  Carputhus,  Telos,  and  Chake.  After  the 
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[ defeat  of  Perseus  the  Romans  deprived  the  Rhodians 
of  a ereat  amount  of  territory  and  power,  under  tiie 
1 pretext  that  they  had  supported  Macedonia;  but 
the  anger  of  Rome  was  propitiated,  and  in  the  waf 
against  Mithridates  the  Rhodians  defended  them- 
selves manfully  against  the  Pontian  king.  During 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  they 
sided  with  the  former,  and  their  adherence  to  him 
led  them,  after  his  death,  to  resist  Cassias;  but  the 
republican,  after  defeating  them  in  a naval  engage- 
ment, entered  the  city  of  Rhodes  by  force,  and 
having  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  party, 
carried  off  all  tiie  public  property,  even  the  offerings 
and  ornaments  of  the  temples  (Appian,  Bell  Civ. 
iv.  72;  Pint.  BruL  30;  Dion  Casa,  xlvii.  32). 
This  calamity  in  b.  c.  42  broke  the  power  of  the 
Rhodians,  but  it  still  remained  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  learning.  Tiberius,  before  his  accession  to 
the  imperial  throne,  resided  at  Rhodes  for  several 
years.  The  emperor  Claudius  deprived  it  of  all 
political  independence  (Dion  Cass.  lx. 54);  but  al- 
though he  afterwards  restored  ils  liberty,  it  was  at 
all  times  a very  precarious  possession,  being  taken 
sway  and  given  back  as  circumstances  or  the  caprices 
of  the  emperors  suggested  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  68; 
comp.  Suet.  Vevp.  8;  Entrop.  vii.  13).  In  the 
arrangements  of  Constantine,  Rhodus,  like  other  is- 
lands, belonged  to  the  Provincia  Insularum,  of  which 
it  was  the  metropolis  (Uierocles,  p.  685,  &c.). 
Daring  the  middle  ages  it  continued  to  enjoy  a con- 
siderable degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  the  last  place 
in  Western  Asia  that  yielded  to  the  Mohammedans. 

The  great  prosperity  which  the  Rhodians  enjoyed 
daring  the  best  period  of  their  history  was  owing  in 
the  first  place  to  their  extensive  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  in  the  second  to  their  political  insti- 
tutions. In  respect  to  the  former  they  were  parti- 
cularly favoured  by  the  situation  of  their  island, 
and  during  tire  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods  no 
Greek  state  could  rival  them  in  the  extent  and 
organisation  of  their  commerce;  their  sailors  were 
rrgnrded  as  the  best,  and  their  laws  relating  to  na- 
vigation were  thought  models  worthy  of  being 
adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  form  of  government 
of  the  Rhodians  was  indeed  fontided  upon  a popular 
basis,  but  their  democracy  was  tempered  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  oligarchy.  Such  at  least  we  find  it 
during  the  Macedonian  period,  at  a time  when  the 
ancient  Doric  institutions  had  given  way  to  a form 
of  government  more  suited  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances. (St mb.  xii  p.  675,  xiv.  p.  652;  Cic.  c/e 
Re  PnbL  i.  31 ; Dion  Chrys.  OraL  xxxi.;  Aristid. 
Oral . xliv.  p.  831.)  The  sovereign  power  belonged 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  had  the  final 
decision  of  everything;  but  nothing  was  brought 
before  it  which  bad  not  previously  been  discussed  by 
tbe  senate  or  0ov\fi.  (Polyb.  xvi.  35,  xxiii.  3, 
xxvii.  6,  xxviii.  15.  xxix.  5;  Cic.  de  Re  PubL  iii. 
35.)  The  executive  was  in  tbe  bands  of  two  ma- 
gistrates called  rpvrdvtts,  each  of  whom  governed 
for  six  months  in  the  year  as  eponymua.  Next  to 
these,  the  admirals  (rauogx<><)  possessed  the  most 
extensive  power.  Other  officere  are  mentioned  in 
inscriptions,  bnt  their  character  and  functions  are 
often  very  uncertain.  The  Rhodian  constitution  had 
its  safest  foundation  in  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  people,  who,  although  the  vicinity  of  Asia  had  a 
considerable  influence  and  created  a love  of  splen- 
dour and  luxury,  yet  preserved  many  of  their  an- 
cient Doric  peculiarities,  such  as  earnestness,  per- 
severance,  valour,  and  patriotism,  combined  with  an 
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■Hire  ze al  for  literature,  philosophy,  and  art.  The 
intellectual  activity  maintained  itself  in  Rhodes 
long:  after  it  had  died  away  in  roost  other  parts  of 
Greece. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  which  appears  even  in  the 
earliest  traditions  as  extremely  wealthy  (Horn.  IL 
ii.  670;  Pind.  Otymp.  vii.  49;  Pbilostr.  Imag.  ii. 
27),  is  in  many  parts  indeed  rough  and  rocky,  espe- 
cially the  coast  n«ar  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
district  about  Lindas,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  ex- 
tremely fertile:  its  wine,  dried  raisins  and  figs,  were 
much  esteemed,  and  its  saffron,  oil,  marble,  achate, 
aponges,  ami  6 b,  are  often  spoken  of.  The  most 
important  productions  of  Rhodian  industry  were 
ships,  arms,  and  military  engines.  Resides  the 
places  already  mentioned,  the  ancients  notice  Ixia 
and  Mnasyrtam,  two  forts  in  the  south,  and  a place 
called  Achaia. 

By  far  the  most  important  place  was  the  city  of 
Rhodus  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

It  was  built  in  b.  o 408  upon  a regular  plan  formed 
by  the  architect  Hippodamns,  the  same  who  built 
the  walls  of  Peiraeeus.  (Strub.  xiv.  p.  654;  Diod. 
xix.  45,  xx.  83  ; Harpocrat.  $.  v.:  *Iw*oMp«a.)  It 
was  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
rising  from  the  coast,  and  was  protected  by  strong 
walls  and  towers,  while  nature  provided  it  with  two 
excellent  harbours.  The  acropolis  rose  at  the  south- 
western extremity,  and  on  the  slope  of  it  was  the 
theatre.  According  to  Strabo,  Rhodus  surpassed  all 
other  cities  for  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its 
ports,  streets,  walls,  and  public  edifices,  all  of  which 
were  adorned  with  a profusion  of  works  of  art  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  The  principal  statues 
were  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  and  the  gymnasium ; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  statue,  which  is  de-  I 
scribed  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  the  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  commonly 
called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  It  was  the  work  of 
Chares  of  Lindus,  who  employed  upon  its  execu- 
tion twelve  years.  It  cost  300  talents,  and  was 
70  cubits  in  height:  its  gigantic  size  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  frw  men  were  able  to 
encompass  one  of  its  thumbs  with  their  arms.  (Flin. 
xxxiv.  18;  Strab.  l.c.)  The  Colossus  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  ports,  but  the  statement  that 
it  stood  astride  over  the  entrance,  and  that  the 
largest  ships  could  sail  between  its  legs,  U in  all 
probability  a mere  fable.  It  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  58  years  after  its  erection,  that  is,  in 
b.  c.  224,  or  according  to  others  a few  years  later. 
Ptolemy  promised  the  Rhodians,  among  other  things, 
3000  talents  for  its  restoration  (Folyb.  v.  89),  but 
it  is  said  not  to  have  been  attempted  in  consequence 
of  an  oracle  (Strab.  L c.).  Later  authorities,  however, 
speak  of  it  as  standing  erect:  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus  is  said  to  have  ordered  his  own  bust  to  be 
put  upon  it;  and  Cedrenns  relates  that  a king  of  the 
Saracens  sold  the  fragments  to  a merchant  who 
employed  upwards  of  900  camels  to  carry  them 
away.  Notwithstanding  the  great  splendour  of  the 
city,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  great,  for  during  the  siege  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  no  more  than  6000  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  mentioned.  (Diod.  xx. 
84.)  But  Rhodus  has  nevertheless  produced  many 
men  of  eminence  in  philosophy  and  literature,  such 
as  Panaetius,  Stratocles,  Andronicus,  Eudernus, 
Hieronymus,  PeisamW,  Simmiaa,  and  Aristides ; 
while  Poneidonius,  Dionysius  Thrax,  and  Apollonius, 
surname*!  the  Rhodian,  resided  in  the  island  far  a 


considerable  time.  The  present  town  of  Rhodes 
contains  very  few  remains  of  the  ancient  Greek  city. 
(Comp.  P.  D.  Paulsen,  DescripUo  Rhodi  Maced. 
A elate , Gottingen,  1818;  H.  Rost,  Rhodm,  eitt 
Hist.  Arch.  Fragment , Altooa,  1823;  Th.  Menge, 
V orgeschichte  r on  Rhodus,  Coin,  1827  ; Rottier, 
Descript.  dee  Monuments  de.  Rhodes,  Bruxelles, 
1828;  Ross,  Reisen  tmf  den  Griech.  lutein,  iiL  pp. 
70 — 113,  which  contains  a good  account  of  the 
middle-age  history  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
island  and  city  with  maps  and  plans;  best  ini,  Mom. 
Kef.  p.  91.) 


COIN  OF  RHODUS. 

BHODUSSA,  nn  island  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Caria,  near  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Panormns. 
(Plin.  v.  35  ; Stadiasm.  Mar . Mag.  p.  248,  where 
the  name  is  written  'Poiro£<ra.)  It  is  marked  in 
modem  charts  by  the  name  of  Lisnosa  or  A'oro- 
gash.  [L.  S.] 

RHODUSSAE,  a group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Pityussa,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  44).  [L.  S.] 

RHOE  ('P^?),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
20  stadia  to  the  east  of  Calpe,  on  a steep  promon- 
tory, contained  a road  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  13;  Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E. 
P-8.)  r ' [L.a] 

RHOETACES.  [Albania,  p.  89,  b.] 
RHOETEUM  (t&  'Pofreiov  or  'Poinor  &rpov),  a 
promontory,  or  rather  a rocky  headland,  running  out 
in  several  points  in  Mysia  or  Troos,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont,  north  of  I lion ; it  contained  a 
I small  town  of  the  same  name  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence. The  place  is  very  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  (Herod,  vii.  43  ; Scjlax,  p.  35  ; Slrab. 
xiii.  p.  595;  Stepb.  B.  t . r. ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18  ; 
PHn.  v.  33  ; Thueyd.  iv.  52,  viii.  101  ; Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  929;  Tryphiod,  216  ; Virg.  Am.  vi.  595  ; 
Ltv.  xxxvii.  37.)  The  promontory  is  now  called 
Tntepeh,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  believed 
to  be  occupied  by  Paleo  Castro,  near  the  village 
of  It-ghelmes.  (Richter,  WalJ/ahrten,  p.  475  ; 

‘ Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  275.)  [L.  S.J 

, RHOGANA  ('P^yova,  Ptol.  ri.  8.  § 7;  Marcinn, 
Pcripl.  i.  § 28,  ed.  M tiller),  a small  place  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania,  between  the  promontories  wf 
Carpel  la  and  Alambater.  It  is  perhaps  the  samo 
place  as  the  Gognna  of  Arrian.  [Gooana.]  [V.] 

! RHOGANDA'NI  (*Poyo ivtiaroi,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  | 9), 
a tribe  of  ancient  Ceylon,  at  the  southern  end  of  tho 
island.  Ptolemy  mentions  that  in  this  part  of  the 
, island  were  the  best  pastures  for  the  elephants, 
j whirh  is  the  case,  too,  at  the  present  time.  [V.] 
RHOGE  (*P ihyri),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  not  far  from  the  entrance  <if  the  Phoenicua 
Port  us.  (Plin.  v.  35;  Stepb.  B.  s.  r.;  Sladiasm. 
Mar.  Mag.  §§  217,  218,  whero  it  is  called  Rhope, 
*P  omjf.)  [L.  S.] 

KHO'GONIS  (’P^yom,  Arrian,  Ind.  e-  39),  a 
river  of  ancient  Persia,  which  flows  into  the  Persian 
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Gulf  in  Ut.  29°  20',  long.  48°  25'  E.  It  was  little 
better  than  a torrent,  and  is  now  doubtless  marked 
by  the  present  Bender-rtk.  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  § 2) 
and  Ammiantis  (xxiii.  6)  call  it  Rhngomanis  (’Po- 
704dm),  and  Marcianus  ( Peripl . i.  § 24,  ed  M tiller) 
Rhogomanius  (' Poyopdtnot).  (Vincent,  vol.  i.  p. 
401:  Thevenot.  v.  p.  535.)  [V.J 

RHOSCOPUS  ('Pook6wous),  a place  on  the 
coast  of  Parnphylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ce- 
Ktnis,  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiasmus  (§§  199, 
200).  [L.  S.J 

R H OSOLOG I ACUM  or  RHOSOLOGIA  C’P wo- 
Xoy'ta ),  a small  place  in  the  country  of  the  Teeto- 
snges  in  Galatia,  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Cae- 
Kirria  Mazaca  not  far  from  the  river  HhIvs.  (It. 
Ant.  pp.  143,  206  : PtoL  r.  4.  § 8,  where  some 
red  'Oooroxuyia  or  'OpoaoKeryieutdr  ; IL  Jlieros. 
p.  575,  where  it  is  called  Rosolodiacum.)  [L.  S.J 
RHOSUS.  [I.S8U8.J 
RHOXOI.A'NI.  [Roxoijvni.] 

RHIJANA  ('Poucu-a  al.  'PaSaya  0aal\fiov),  an 
inland  town  of  Arabia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7. 
33)  in  long.  87°.  1st.  22°.  Apparently  not  far 
istant  fn«n  the  SW.  bay  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
on  the  river  Lar.  [G.  W ] 

RHUBON,  RHUDON  (PoMwot  /«*.,  Ptol.  iii. 
5.  § 2;  ‘PovSwvot  Ik€„  Martian.  Heracl.  PeripL 
§ 39,  ed.  MUller),  a river  of  European  Samtfttia 
which  took  its  source  in  the  Alani  Montes  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Venedicus  Sinus.  Scha- 
farik  (Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  497)  has  identified  it 
with  the  Duna.  which,  taking  a direction  generally 
WM  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Riga  below  Fort  Duna- 
munde,  after  a course  of  655  miles.  This  same 
ethnologist  connects  the  mythic  Eridanus,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  amber,  with  the  Rliudon  of  Mar- 
tian (Rhubon  appears  to  be  a corrupted  form), 
which  Sabinus,  a commentator  upon  Virgil,  a.  d. 
1544,  calls  Rhodanus.  The  amber  could  be  brought 
by  land,  or  by  water  from  the  coasts  where  it  was 
collected  to  the  Duna,  and  thenco  by  boats  con- 
veyed to  the  Borysthencs  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Kuxine.  The  name  **  Eri-danus,"  closely  con- 
nected with  Rhodanus,  is  composed  of  the  words 
“ Rha"  and  “Don.1*  roots  which,  in  several  of  the  In- 
do-European languages,  signify  “ water  “ river,”  as 
for  instance  in  M Rha,”  the  old  n.ime  for  the  Volga , 
and  Usnubius,  Tanais,  Danapris,  Danastris,  and 
the  like.  [E.  B.  J.J 

RHUBRICATUS  ('PovCpltcnTos,  Ptol  ir.  3.  $ 5), 
a river  of  Numidia,  the  same  as  the  Ubus  of  the 
Peut.  Tab.,  which  flowed  5 M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Hippo 
Regius,  now  called  the  Seibouse  (Barth,  IVander- 
ungrn.  p.  70).  [E.  B.  J.l 

RHITDIAE  or  RU'DIAE  ('Povila,  Ptol. ; 

Strab.:  Eth  Rudinus:  Ruggt ),  an  ancient  city  cf 
the  Salentines.  in  the  interior  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Calabria,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lupiae 
(Leew).  (Strab.  vi.  p.281 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 76.)  Strabo 
calls  it  a Greek  city  (u6\it  'EAAtfv/f);  but  we  have 
no  other  indication  of  this  fact,  and  all  the  other 
notices  we  find  of  it  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it 
was  a native  Salentine  or  Messapian  town.  Under 
the  Romans  it  appeare  to  have  enjoyed  municipal 
rank  (an  inscription  has  **  Municipes  Rudini,"  Orell. 
3858);  hut  in  other  respects  it  was  a place  of  little 
importance,  and  derived  its  sole  celebrity  from  the 
circum  Malice  of  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Ennius.  (Strab.  l.c.  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 7 ; Sil  Ital.  xii. 
393:  Cic.  de  (>r.  iii.  42.)  That  author  is  repeatedly 
termed  a Calabrian  (Hor.  Carm.  »v.  8;  Ovid.  A.  A. 
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j iii  409;  Sil.  Ital.  /.  c.;  Acron,  ad  flor.  1.  e.).  and 
these  passages  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Ptolemy, 
who  assigns  Rlmdiae  to  the  Salentines,  and  therefoie 
to  the  Calabrians  according  to  the  Roman  use  of  the 
name.  Pliny  and  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  enumerate 
Rndiae  among  the  towns  of  the  Pediculi  together 
with  Barium  and  Kgnatia,  and  the  latter  author  ex- 
pressly excludes  it  from  Calahria  (Plin.  iii.  1 1.  a.  16; 
Mel.  L c.).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  places  it  near 
Lupiae,  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  or  with  the 
actual  situation  of  Rudiae,  which  is  clearly  ascertained 
at  a place  still  called  Rugge,  though  now  nninhabited, 
about  a mile  from  fleece,  where  the  inscription  above 
; cited  was  discovered, as  well  as  several  others  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  and  many  vase*  and  other  objects 
of  antiquity.  The  identity  of  this  place  with  the 
municipal  town  of  Rudiae  can  therefore  admit  of  no 
doubt  ; nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question  the  fact 
that  this  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Ennius  j but 
considerable  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  mention 
in  the  Tabula  of  a place  called  M Rudae,”  which  it 
places  12  miles  W.  of  Rubi,  on  the  mad  to  Canostum. 
As  this  place  would  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
the  Pediculi  or  Peocetii,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rudiae  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  and  therefore  the  birthplace  of  Ennius ; 
but  the  claims  of  Rugge  to  this  distinction  appear 
unquestionable.  (GaJateo,  de  Sit.  lapyg.  p.  77;  Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93  — 102;  Mommsen,  Untcr 
ItaL  Dialekte , p.  58.) 

The  Rudae  or  Rudiae  of  the  Tabula,  which  is 
otherwise  quite  unknown,  must  have  been  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
Andria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

RHUS.  [Mkoaua,  p.313,  b.] 

RHU'SIUM  (‘P ovaioy,  Anna  Comn.  vii.  pp.  210, 
215),  a town  in  Thrace  on  the  road  from  Siracellae 
to  Apikw.  Now  Ruskoi.  [T.  H.  D.J 

RHUTUPIAE  [Rutupiab] 

RHY'MMICI  MONTES  (Pvupiuk  fyrj,  Ptol.  vi. 
14.  §§  4,  10.  1 1),  a mountain  chain  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  of  which  no  nearer  indication  can  be  given 
than  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  meridian  chain,  or 
rather  assemblage  of  nearly  parallel  mountain  chains, 
of  the  Ural. 

The  river  Riitmmvs  ('Pvpubs  worapAs,  Ptol.  vl. 
14.  §§  2,  4),  which  has  been  a sore  puzzle  to  geo- 
graphers, took  ita  source  in  these  mountains  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Rha 
(Volga)  and  the  Daix  (Ural).  In  the  present 
day  there  is,  W.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Ural 
to  the  great  delta  of  the  Volga,  only  one  small 
stream  which  reaches  the  Caspian,  under  the  name 
of  the  A'd ryn  Chora  (Goebel,  Reise  in  die  Step- 
pen , vol.  ii.  p.  342).  This  river  is  probably  the 
Rhymmus  of  Ptolemy.  (Humboldt,  A tie  Ccntrale , 
vol.  ii.  p.  187.)  [E.  B.J.] 

RHY'NDACUS  ('PwScutdt),  an  important  river 
in  the  province  of  Hellespont  us,  which  has  its  sources 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympos  in  Phrygia  Epictetus, 
near  the  town  of  Azani.  (Scylax,  p.  35  ; Plin.  v. 
40;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Strab.  xii.  p.  576.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  at  one  time  called  Lycus, 
ami  had  its  origin  in  the  lake  of  Miletopolis  ; but 
this  notion  is  incorrect.  The  river  flows  at  first  in 
a north-western  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mysia  and  Bithynia,  through  the  lake  of 
Apollonia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletopolis 
receives  the  river  Megistus,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island  of  Bcsbicu*. 
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"Hie  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Khodius  (i.  1165)  states 
that  in  later  times  the  Rbyndacus,  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  the  Megistu*,  was  itself  called  Me- 
gistus;  but  Eustathius  (or/  Horn.  //.  xiii.  771)  as- 
Mires  us  that  in  bis  time  it  still  bore  the  name  of 
Khyndacus.  According  to  Valerius  Flnccus  (iii. 
35)  its  yellow  waters  were  discernible  in  the  sea  at  a 
great  distance  from  its  mouth.  In  u.  c.  73  Lucullus 
gained  a victory  over  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of 
this  river.  (Plut.  Luc.  11;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  17 ; 
Ptol.  v.  1.  §§  4,  8 : Steph.  B.  $.  v .)  The  Rhyn- 
dncus  is  now  called  Lupad , and  after  its  union  with 
the  Megistns  (Susughirli)  it  bears  the  name  of  Mo- 
hn  itlsh  or  Micalitza.  (See  Hamilton's  Researches, 
i.  p.  83,  Ac.)  [I-  S.] 

RHYPES  (‘Pi/ir*f,  'Pi/irai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth. 
'Pity,  'Pinos),  a city  of  Achaia,  30  stadia  W.  of 
Aegium.  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
cities.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a member  of  tins  League 
in  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  mentions  Leonti  uni  in 
its  place.  Rhypes,  however,  continued  to  exist  down 
to  the  time  of  Augustus;  but  this  emperor  trans- 
ferred its  inhabitants  to  Palme,  ami  its  territory 
('Povif,  or  n *P lantcv)  was  divided  betweeu  Aegium 
and  Phorae.  Its  ruins  were  seen  by  l’ausanias  at 
a short  distance  from  the  main  road  from  Aegium 
to  Patrae.  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  this  town 
was  mentioned  by  Aeschylus  as  Ktpawlas  'Pvnas, 
or  “ Rhypes  stricken  by  the  thunderbolt.”  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton. 
(Herod,  i.  145;  Pans.  vii.  6.  § l,  viL  18.  § 7,  vii. 
23.  § 4 ; Strab.  viii.  pp.  386,  387.)  In  the  terri- 
tory of  Rhypes  there  was  a detnus  called  Lkuc- 
tkim  (Atwrpor,  Strab.  p.  387),  and  also  a sea- 
port named  Erineum  ('P.ptvt6r,  or  lEpirsbs  Aipijy), 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  which  is 
described  bv  Pausanias  as  60  stadia  from  Aegium. 
(Thuc.  vii.  34;  Pans.  vii.  22.  § 10;  Plin.  iv.  6.) 

The  geographers  of  the  French  Commission  place 
Rhypes  at  some  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tholo,  where  it  issues  into  the  plain ; and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  position  on  the  Tkulo  from  VostUza 
(Aegium)  is  that  which  Pausanias  assigns  as  the 
interval  between  Aegium  and  Rhypes.  But  Leake, 
thinking  it  highly  improbable  that  two  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Achaia  should  have  been  only  30  stadia 
from  each  other,  suspects  the  accuracy  of  Pausamas 
or  his  text,  as  to  the  distance  between  Rhypes  and 
Aegium.  He  accordingly  places  Rhypes  further 
W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Salmenlbo,  and 
supposes  Erineam  to  have  been  its  port  and  to  have 
been  situated  immediately  above  it  at  the  harbour 
of  Lambiri.  The  position  of  Lambiri  answers  very 
well  to  that  of  Erineum ; but  the  reason  given  by 
Leake  does  not  appear  sufficient  for  rejecting  the 
express  statement  of  Pausanias  as  to  the  distance 
between  Aegium  and  Rhypes.  (Leake,  Ptlopoune- 
siaca,  p.  408,  seq. ; comp.  Curtius,  Pthponnesos , 
vol.  i.  p.  458.  seq.) 

RHY'TIUM  ('Pwtiov,  Steph.  B. ; Plin.  iv.  20:  Eth. 
*Pim*wr),  a town  of  Crete  which  Homer  (74  ii.  648) 
couples  with  Phxestus  as  “ well-peopled  cities.”  The 
city  belonged  to  the  Gortynians  (Strab.  x.  p.479; 
Nonnus,  I)i<mya.  xiii.  233.)  The  corrupt  reading 
'P vlfiurri  in  Steph.  B.  (*.  r.  XrijAai)  should  be 
emended  into  'Pbnov.  (Hock,  Kreto,  vol.  i.  p. 
414.)  The  city  must  have  existed  somewhere  on  or 
close  to  the  route  which  leads  from  KostelianA  to 
Maghlus  I)heka  ; but  Pashley  (Cre/e,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
could  find  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. [K.  B.  J.J 
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R1BLAH  (’PatfAod/*),  a city  “ in  the  land  of 
Hamath,”  where  Jehoahaz  or  Sliallom  was  cast 
into  chains  by  Pharaoh  Neclio,  and  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar subsequently  gave  judgment  on  Zcdekiah. 
(2  Kings , xxiii.  33,  xxv.  6.)  We  find  Nebuchad- 
nezzar there  again,  after  an  interval  or'  ten  years, 
when  the  last  remnant  was  carried  captive  and  slain 
there.  (Jerem.  iii.  27.)  [G  W’.J 

KICCIACUM,  in  North  Gallia.  The  Table  has 
a road  from  Divudurum  (Metz)  to  Augusta  Tre- 
virorum  ( Trier).  From  Divodurum  to  Caranusca 
is  xiii.,  from  Caranusca  to  Ricciacum  x.,  and  fn>m 
Ricciacum  to  Augusta  x.  D'Anvilie  guessed  Rie~ 
ciacum  to  be  Remich  on  the  Mosel ; but  it  is  only 
a guess.  There  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  Table 
in  the  distance  betweeu  Divodurum  and  Ricciacum, 
which  is  a great  deal  too  much.  The  geographers 
have  bandied  this  matter  in  various  ways.  [Ca- 
ranusca.] (See  also  Ukert,  (Jail ten , p.  512,  and 
the  note.)  [G.  L.] 

R1C1NA.  1.  (Eth.  Ricinensis:  Ru.  near  Ma- 
ctrata),  a municipal  town  of  Picenum,  situated  on 
a bill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Potentia 
(Potema),  about  15  miles  from  the  sea.  Pliny  is 
the  only  geugrapher  that  mentions  it  (iii.  13.  s.  18); 
hut  the  “ ager  Ricinensis  ” is  noticed  also  in  the 
Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  226),  and  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  that  it  received  a colony  under  tho  em- 
peror Severus,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the  title 
of  4‘  Colonia  Helvia  Ricina”  (Orell.  Inscr.  915; 
Cluver.  ItaL  p.  739.)  Its  ruins  are  still  visible, 
and  iuciude  the  remains  of  a theatre  and  other 
buildings.  They  are  situated  about  3 miles  from 
Macerata , and  6 from  Recanati,  which  lias  preserved 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  name,  though  it  does  not 
occupy  the  ancient  site.  (Holsten.  A rot.  ad  Cluver. 
p.  137.)  The  Tabula  correctly  places  it  at  a distance 
of  12  miles  from  Septempeda  (S.  &rerroo.)  (Tab. 
Peut.) 

2.  A small  town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  on  the 
coast  to  the  K.  of  Genoa . It  is  commonly  identified 
with  Recco , a town  about  12  miles  from  Genoa , but 
the  Tabula  gives  the  distance  as  only  7,  so  that  the 
identification  is  very  doubtful.  (Tab.  Peut.;  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

RICINA  ('Pucira.  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 11),  one  of  the 
Ebudae  insulae  or  Hebrides.  [T.  H.  D.] 

R1DUNA,  one  of  the  islands  off  that  part  of  the 
Gallic  coast  which  was  occupied  by  the  Armoric 
states.  As  the  M&rit.  Itin.  mentions  Caesarea 
(Jersey),  Sarnia  (Guernsey),  and  Riduna,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  Riduna  is  Aurigny  or  Alderney  off 
Cap  de  la  Hague.  [G.  L.] 

RIGODULUM,  a place  on  the  Moeella  (Mosel), 
“ protected  either  by  mountains  or  the  river.” 
(Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  71.)  In  the  war  with  Cinlis 
this  place  was  occupied  by  Valentinus  with  a large 
force  of  Treviri.  Civilis,  who  was  at  Mams, 
marched  toRigodulum  in  three  days  (tertiis  castris) 
and  stormed  the  place.  On  the  following  day  he 
reached  Colonia  Trevirorum  (Trier).  It  is  supposed 
that  Rigodulum  may  be  Real  on  the  MoseL  Lip- 
sius  assumes  Rigodulum  to  be  Rigol  near  Con- 
flu  en  tea  (Collem),  but  that  is  impossible.  Am- 
miantis  Marcelliuux  (xvL  6)  places  Rigodulum  near 
Confluen  - , but  his  authority  is  small;  and  there 
may  be  some  corruption  in  the  text.  [G.  L.J 
RlGODU'KUM  ('Pi y68ouyor,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 16), 
a town  of  the  Brigantea  in  the  N.  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mans. Camdou  (p.974)  conjectures  it  might  have 
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been  Ribble- Chester  or  RLcton ; others  identify  it 
with  Richmond,  [T.  H.  D.J 

R1GOMAGUS,  a village  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  form- 
ing a station  on  the  road  from  Ticinum  (Pavia)  to 
Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin.)  It  is  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  36  M.  P.  from  Laumellutn  (IsmeUo),  and 
36  M.  I*,  from  Augusta  or  Taurini:  these  distances 
coincide  with  the  site  of  7'rino  Vecckio , a village  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  modern  town  of  Trino , on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  339;  Cluver. 
ItaL  p.  234;  Walckeuaer,  Geogr.  dcs  G antes,  vol.  iii. 
p.  23).  [E.  H.  B.] 

RIGOMAGUS  ( Reautgen ),  on  the  Rhine.  The  1 
Table  places  it  between  Bonna  (Bonn)  and  An- 
tunnacum  (Andemach),  viii.  from  Bonna  and  ix. 
from  Antunnacum.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
omits  Rigomagus,  makes  the  distance  xvii.  from 
Bonna  to  Antunnacum.  Remage n is  on  the  Khiue 
mid  on  the  north  side  of  the  A hr  near  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine.  Ukert  ( G allien , p.  518,  note) 
speaks  of  a milestone  found  at  Remagen  with  the 
inscription  41  a Col.  Agripp.  m.  p.  XXX."  [G.  L.] 
KIMMON  ( E ptnnuv),  a city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7),  mentioned  by  Zechariali  as 
the  extremity  of  the  land  of  Judah  (xiv.  10). 
Placed  by  Eusebius  S.  of  Daroma,  16  miles  from 
Eleutheropolia.  ( Ommuut.  t.  vv.  'EptpSur,  "PeppA. ) 
He  places  another  town  of  the  same  name  15  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  (lb.  s.  v.  'P*pp.ovt.)  [G.  W.) 

R10HE.  in  North  Gallia,  a name  which  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a road  which  passes  from  Augusto- 
magus  (Senlis)  through  Calagum  (Chaiili).  Riobe  , 
comes  after  Calagum,  but  the  distance  is  not  given. 
A road,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
Roman  road,  runs  from  Chaiili  to  Orbi , a few  miles 
north  of  the  Seine  ; and  D'Anville  thinks  that  the 
name  Orbi  and  the  distance  from  Riobe  to  Condate 
( Montereau-sur-  Yonne)  enable  us  to  fix  Riobe  at 
Orbi.  [CoNDATK,  No.  2;  Calaoum.]  [G.  L.] 
RiPA  (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3,  according  to  the  Codex 
Reg.,  though  the  common  reading  is  Ripepora),  a 
place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  which  according  to  Rez- 
&»uico  (Disquisit.  Plin.  ii.  p.  11)  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modern  Castro  del  Rio.  (Comp.  Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  part  i.  p.  380.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

KIRA,  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Thrace.  (Plin. 
hr.  11.  s.  18.)  Reicbards  conjectures  it  to  be  the 
Kamceik.  [T.  H.  D.] 

R1SARD1R  (Polyh.  ap.  Plin.  v.  1),  a harbour  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania,  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  Acra  of  the  Ship- journal  of  Hanno  (*A*pa, 
PeripL  § 5,  ed.  Mfiller).  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
Agader # signifying  in  the  Berber  language  (Paradis, 
Dictionnaire  Berbert,  p.  110)  “a  fortress,’  and  is 
described  as  being  the  best  roadstead  along  t e coast 
of  Morocco.  Agader  or  Santa  Crus,  which  was 
called  Guertguessem  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus, 
was  walled  round  and  strengthened  by  batteries  in 
1503  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal;  but  was  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Moors  in  1536.  (Jack- 
eon,  Morocco,  p.  113;  Joitm.  of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vi. 
p.  292.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BITHYMNA.  [Rhithtmna.] 

RITTiUM  ('Pirn or),  a place  in  the  sonth-east 
of  Lower  Pannonia,  situated  close  to  the  Danube, 
and  ou  the  road  leading  to  Taurunum.  (ft.  Ant. 
p.  242;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5;  Tab.  Pent)  It  con- 
tained a garrison  of  Dalmatian  cavalry.  (FoL  Imp., 
where  the  name  is  mis-spelt  Rictium.)  According 
to  Mnchar  (Noricum,  i.  p.  265),  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  town  of  TUeL  [L.  S.J 
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IlITUMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  a Mansio  which  ia 
placed  in  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine  from  Rotoinagua 
(Rouen)  to  Lutetia  (Paris)  ; and  between  Roio- 
magus  and  Petromantalum.  The  distance  of  Rito- 
magus  from  Rotomagus  is  viii.  in  the  Table  and  ix. 
in  the  Itin.,  which  distance  fixes  Ritumagus  near 
Radepont,  at  the  passage  of  the  Andelle , a small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Seine.  [G.  L.] 
RlUSIAVrA  ('Piouciava),  a town  in  the  Agri 
Decuinates,  in  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 30),  ia 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
Riesgau,  or  Ries,  which  may  poeaibly  derive  its  name 
from  it  [L.  S.J 

ROBOGDII  ('PoG&ybun,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 3),  a people 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  Hibernia,  whose  name, 
according  to  Camden  (p.  1411),  is  still  perpetuated 
in  that  of  a small  episcopal  town  called  Robogh  in 
Ulster.  [T.  H.  D.) 

KOBOGDIUM  PROM.  ('Peftfry®**  A*po*,  Ptol. 
ii.  2.  § 2),  a promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hibernia 
in  the  territory  of  the  Robogdii,  conjectured  by 
Camden  ( p.  1 4 1 1 ) to  be  Fair  Bead.  [T.  H.  D.  ] 
ROBORARIA,  a station  on  the  Via  Latina,  16 
miles  from  Koine,  the  site  of  which  is  probably  marked 
by  the  Osteria  della  Malar  a,  at  the  back  of  the 
hill  of  Tusculuin  (Itin.  Ant  p.  305;  Westphal,  Rom. 
Kam panne,  pp.  76,  97.)  [Via  Latina.]  [E.H.B.] 
ROBORETUM.  [Gaixakcia,  Vol.  I.  p.  934, a.] 
K0BR1CA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Loire,  on  a road  from  Julio- 
, magus  (Angers)  to  Caesarodunum  (Tours).  The 
distance  of  Robrica  from  Julioinagus  is  xvii.  and 
xxviiii.  from  Caesarodunum.  D’Anville  fixed  Ro- 
brica at  the  distance  of  16  Gallic  leagues  from 
Angers  at  the  bridges  of  lxntgue , over  the  Latent, 
which  flows  into  the  Loire.  He  conjecture*  that 
Robrica  contains  the  Celtic  element  Briga,  a bridge 
or  river  ford,  which  is  probable.  Though  D’Anville 
cannot  make  the  two  actual  distances  severally  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  Table,  be  finds  that  the 
whole  distance  between  Angers  and  Tours  agrees 
with  the  whole  distance  in  the  Table  between  Julio- 
inagus and  Caesarodunum.  Walckeuaer  lias  shown 
in  a Mf  moire  cited  by  Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  481), 
that  the  ancient  road  deviated  in  many  places  from 
the  modern  road.  [G.  L.] 

ROB  UK.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxx.  3)  men- 
tions a fortress  named  Robur,  which  Vnlcntinian  I., 
a.d.  374,  built  near  Basilia  (Basle)  on  the  Rhine  in 
Switzerland.  Sclioepfliu  guessed  that  Robur  was  on 
the  site  of  the  cathedral  of  Basle , but  the  words  of 
Ammianus  do  not  give  much  support  to  this  con- 
jecture : " Prope  Basiliam,  quod  appellant  areolae 
Robur.”  Others  have  made  other  guesses.  [G.  L.] 
RODIUM.  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a road  between  Samarobriva  (Amiens)  and  Au- 
gusta Suessionuin  (Soissuns).  It  is  xx.  from 
Samarobriva  to  Rodiuiu,  a distance  which  followed 
along  the  ancient  road  brings  us  to  Itoie,  which  re- 
presents Rodium  ; but  D'Anville  says  that  to  make 
the  ancient  and  modern  distances  agree  we  must  go 
further,  and  as  far  as  the  belfry  named  Roie- 
eglise.  [G.  L.] 

RODUMNA  ('PoSoD^iva),  in  Gallia,  is  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Seguaiani.  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 14.)  Rn- 
dumna  appears  in  the  Table  on  a road  which  lea«U 
to  Lugduimin  (Lyon)  through  Forum  Segusia- 
noruin.  Rodurnna  is  Roame  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Loire , which  gave  name  to  the  former  district  of 
Roannais.  [G.  L.] 
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ROMA  Strab.  PtoL  et  alii  : Elk.  Roma- 

nus),  the  chief  town  of  Italy,  and  long  the  mistress 
of  the  ancient  world. 
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Situation. 

Rome  was  seated  on  the  Tiber,  and  principally  on 
ita  left  bank,  at  a distance  of  about  15  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Tbe  observatory  of  tbe  CoUegio  Romano , 
which  is  situated  in  the  ancient  Campus  Martius. 
lies  in  4 1°  53*  52"  N.  lat.,  and  1 2°  28'  40"  long.  E. 
of  Greenwich. 

Rome  lies  in  the  vast  plain  now  called  the 
Campagna , which  extends  in  a south-easterly  di- 
rection about  90  miles  from  Cape  Linaro , a 
little  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  the  Circaean  pro- 
montory; whilst  its  breadth  is  determined  by  the 
mountains  on  the  NE.  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  SW.,  in  which  direction  it  doe*  not  exceed 
about  27  miles  in  its  greatest  extent.  Looking  from 
any  of  the  heights  of  Rome  towards  the  E.,  the 
horizon  is  bounded  from  the  N.  almost  to  the  S.  by 
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a nearly  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  at  a distance 
varying  from  about  10  to  20  miles.  This  side 
offers  a prospect  of  great  natural  beauty,  which,  to 
the  lover  of  antiquity,  is  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  many  objects  of  classical  interest  which  it  pre- 
sents. In  the  extreme  north,  at  a distance  of  about 
20  miles,  lies  the  round  and  isolated  mass  of  So- 
racte.  Then  follows  the  picturesque  chain  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  in  which  the  peaked  and  lofty 
summit  of  Lucrctilis,  now  Monte  Gennaro,  forms  a 
striking  feature.  A few  miles  farther  S.,  at  the 
spot  where  the  Anio  precipitates  its  waters  through 
the  chain,  lies  Tibur,  embosomed  in  it*  grey  and 
sombre  groves  of  olives.  More  southward  still,  and 
seated  on  the  last  declivities  of  the  Sabine  mountains, 
is  the  “ frigidum  Praeneate,**  celebrated  for  its  Sorter 
and  its  temple  of  Fortune  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  41),  and, 
like  the  neighbouring  Tibur,  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sorts of  Horace.  (Od.  iii.  4.)  A plaiu  of  4 or 
5 miles  in  breadth  now  intervenes,  after  which  the 
horizon  is  again  intercepted  by  the  noble  form  of 
Moos  Albanus  (Monte  Cavo ),  which  closes  the  line 
of  mountains  towards  the  S.  This  mass  is  clearly 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  totally  unconnected  with  tlxt 
Apennines.  The  mountain  awakeus  many  historical 
recollections.  Its  summit  was  crowned  by  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  the  common  sanctuary 
and  meeting  place  of  the  Latin  cities,  conspicuous 
from  tbe  surrounding  plain,  and  even  visible  to  the 
mariner.  Beneath  lay  Alba  Longa  with  ita  lake; 
at  its  southern  foot  Lanurium,  aud  on  ita  northern 
declivity  Tusculum,  consecrated  by  the  genius  and 
philosophy  of  Cicero.  To  the  S.  and  SW.  of  Mons 
Albanus  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  over 
the  undulating  plain  till  it  sinks  into  the  sea  ; but 
on  the  W.  and  N\V.  the  prospect  is  bounded  to  a very 
narrow  compass  by  the  superior  elevation  of  Mons 
Janiculus  and  Mons  Vatican  us. 

The  plain  marked  out  by  these  natural  boundaries 
is  intersected  by  two  considerable  rivers,  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio.  The  former,  at  first  called  Albula, 
and  afterwards  Tiberis  or  Tibris  (Liv.  i.  3 ; Pliu. 
iii.  5.  s.  9;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  330,  Ac.),  entering  the 
plain  between  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  chain  before 
described,  bends  its  yellow  course  to  the  S.  At 
a distance  of  about  3 miles  from  Rome,  it  receives 
the  Anio  flowing  from  the  eastward,  and  then  with 
increased  volume  passes  through  the  city  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  at  Ostia.  The  course  of 
the  Tiber  marked  the  limits  of  Etruria  ; the  angu- 
lar territory  between  it  and  the  Anio  is  attributed  to 
tbe  Sabines;  whilst  on  the  southern-  side  the  line  of 
the  Anio  and  of  the  Tiber  formed  tbe  boundary  of 
Latium. 

The  Campagna  of  Rome  consists  of  undulating 
ridges,  from  which  scanty  harvest*  are  gathered} 
but  the  chief  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  the  pas- 
turing of  vast  herds  of  cattle.  These,  with  the 
picturesque  herdsmen,  mounted  on  small  and  half 
wild  horses  and  armed  with  long  poles  or  lances,  are 
almost  the  only  objects  that  break  the  monotony  of 
a scene  where  scarce  a tree  is  visible,  and  where 
even  the  solitary  houses  are  scattered  at  wide  in- 
tervals. Yet  anciently  the  Campagna  must  have 
presented  a very  different  aspect.  Even  within  Bight 
of  Rome  it  was  thickly  studded  with  cities  at  first 
as  flourishing  as  herself;  and  in  those  times,  when 
“ every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man,"  it  must, 
have  presented  an  appearance  of  rich  cultivation. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  celebrated  group  of 
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seven  hills — the  site  on  which  the  eternal  city  itself 
was  destined  to  rise — stands  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Tiber.  To  ihi  N.  of  them  is  another  hill,  the  Mons 
Pincius  or  Collis  Hortorum,  which  was  excluded  from 
the  ancient  city,  but  part  of  it  was  enclosed  in  the 
walls  of  Aurelian.  The  Tiber,  at  its  entrance  into 
Rome,  very  nearly  approaches  the  foot  of  this  hill, 
and  then  describes  three  bold  curves  or  reaches  ; 
first  to  the  SW.,  then  to  the  SK.,  and  again  to  the 
SW.  The  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  Tiber 
enters  the  city  to  the  SW.  point  of  the  Aveutine  is, 
in  a direct  line,  about  2 miles.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  second,  or  most  eastern  reach,  it  divides  itself  for 
u short  space  into  two  channels  and  forms  an  island, 
called  the  Insula  Tiberina.  At  this  spot,  at  about 
:t(>0  paces  from  its  eastern  bank,  lies  the  smallest 
hut  most  renowned  of  the  seven  hills,  the  Mons  Ca- 
pitolinas. It  is  of  a saddle-back  shape,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  and  rising  into  two  eminences  at  its 
& and  N.  extremities.  On  its  M.  or  rather  NE. 
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side,  it  mnst  in  ancient  times  have  almost  touched 
the  Collis  Quirinalis,  the  most  northerly  of  the  seven, 
from  which  a large  portion  was  cut  away  by  Trajan, 
in  order  to  construct  his  forum.  The  Quirinalis  is 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a hook,  running  first  to 
the  SW.,  and  then  curving  its  extreme  point  to  the 
S.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a distinct  hill,  hut 
merely  a tongue,  projecting  from  the  same  common 
ridge  which  also  throws  out  the  a<\joining  Virninal 
and  the  two  BtiU  more  southern  projections  of  the 
Esquiline.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan, 
without  the  help  of  which  this  description  cannot  be 
understood,  that  the  Quirinal,  and  tlte  southernmost 
and  most  projecting  tongue  of  the  Esquiline,  almost 
meet  at  their  extremities,  and  enclose  a considerable 
hollow  — which,  however,  is  nearly  filled  up  by  the 
Viminal,  and  by  the  northern  and  smaller  tongue  of 
the  Ksqniline.  These  two  tongues  of  the  E*quiline 
were  originally  regarded  as  distinct  hills,  under  the 
names  of  Cispius,  the  northern  projection,  and  Op- 
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pins  the  southern  one  ; but  they  were  afterwards 
considered  as  one  hill,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the 
prescriptive  number  of  seven.  S.  of  the  Esquiliue 
lies  Mops  Caelius,  the  largest  of  the  seven;  and  to  the 
W.  of  it  Mona  Aventinoa,  the  next  largest,  the  NW. 
aide  of  which  closely  borders  on  the  Tiber.  In  the 
centre  of  this  garland  of  hills  lies  the  lozenge-shaped 
Mens  Palatinua,  facing  on  the  NW.  towards  the 
Capitoline,  on  the  NE.  towards  tbe  Esquiline,  on  the 
SE.  towards  the  Caelian,  and  on  the  SW.  towards 
tbe  Aventine. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  of  the  seven  hills  above 
described,  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  are  styled  a tile*, 
whilst  the  others,  though  without  any  apparent  reason 
for  the  distinction,  are  called  monk*.  It  cannot  de- 
pend upon  their  height,  since  those  called  collet  are 
as  lofty  as  those  dignified  with  the  more  imjwsing 
name  of  monies  ; whence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
difference  originated  in  the  ancient  traditions  re- 
specting the  Septimontium.  A less  important  emi- 
nence, called  Velia,  which  was  not  reckoned  as 
a distinct  hill,  projected  from  the  NE.  side  of  the 
Palatine  towards  the  Esqniline,  and  separated  the 
two  valleys  which  in  after  times  became  the  sites  of 
the  Forum  Romanum  and  of  the  Colosseum.  The 
Germalus  was  another  but  still  smaller  offshoot,  or 
spur,  of  the  Palatine,  on  its  western  side. 

On  tbe  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  Mons  Vaticanns 
and  Mons  Janicnlus  rise,  as  before  remarked,  to  a 
considerably  greater  height  than  the  hills  just  de- 
scribed. The  former  of  these  lies  opposite  to  the 
Pincian,  but  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
river,  thus  leaving  a level  space,  part  of  which  was 
called  the  Ager  Vatican  us,  whilst  the  portion  nearest 
tho  river  obtained  the  name  of  Prata  Quinctia.  To 
the  S.  of  Mons  Vaticanns,  and  close  to  the  river,  at 
the  extreme  western  point  of  its  first  reach,  the 
Mons  Janiculus  begins  to  rise,  and  runs  almost 
straight  to  the  S.  till  it  sinks  into  the  plain  opposite 
to  Mons  Aventinns.  The  open  space  between  this 
hill  and  the  southernmost  curve  of  the  Tiber  formed 
the  Regie  Tranatiberina.  The  sinuous  course  of  the 
river  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Capitoline  left  a still 
more  extensive  plain  between  its  left  bank  and  the 
hills  of  Rome,  tho  northern  and  more  extensive  por- 
tion of  which  formed  the  Campus  Martins,  whilst  its 
southern  part,  towards  the  Capitoline,  was  called  the 
Prata  Flaminia. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  Capitoline,  Aventine,  Caelian,  and 
Palatine  were  completely  isolated  hills,  separated 
from  one  another  by  narrow  valleys.  Those  valleys 
'which  lay  nearest  the  Tiber  seem,  in  their  original 
otste,  to  have  formed  a marsh,  or  even  a lake.  Such 
was  tho  Vallis  Murcia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  in  later  times  the  seat  of  the  Circus  Max- 
imus ; as  well  as  the  low  ground  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  river,  afterwards  known  as  the  Velabrum 
and  Forum  Boarium  ; and  perhaps  even  part  of  the 
Forum  Romanum  itself.  Thus,  in  the  combat  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Subinea,  on  tho  spot  after- 
ward* occupied  by  the  forum,  the  affrighted  horse 
of  Mettius  Curtins,  the  Sabine  leader,  is  describ'd 
as  currying  him  into  a marsh.  (Liv.  i.  12.) 
Nay,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Tiber, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  formed  at  a very  re- 
mote period  an  arm  of  the  sea.  as  pure  marine  sand 
is  often  found  there.  (Niebuhr,  Ltd.  on  Ethnogr. 
foL  ii-  p.  39.) 

In  order  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  hills,  we  shall  here 
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insert  a few  measurements.  They  are  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Sir  George  Schukburg  in  the  “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions,”  An.  1777  (vol.  Ixvii.  pt.  2. 
]>.  594),  and  have  been  esteemed  the  most  accurate. 
(Becker,  Uandbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  note.)  Other 
measurements  by  Calandrelli  are  also  annexed.  The 
latter  ore  according  to  the  Paris  foot,  which  equals 


12  785  inches  English. 

Height  above  the  Mediterranean: — 

Feet. 

Janiculutn,  near  the  Villa  Spada  • 260 

Aventine,  near  Priory  ..f  JJulta  - - 1 17 

Palatine,  floor  of  imperial  palace  - - 133 

Caelian,  near  the  CUudian  aqueduct  * 125 

E>quiline,  floor  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  154 
Capitoline,  W.  end  of  the  Tar|eian  ruck  118 
Viminnl  and  Quirinal  at  their  junction,  in 
the  Carthusian  church,  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian -----  141 

Pincian,  garden  of  the  Villa  Medici  - 165 


Tiber,  above  the  Mediterranean  - >33 

Convent  of  St.  Clare  in  the  Via  de'  Spec- 

chi  27 

Forum,  near  the  arch  of  Severn*  - - 34 


Measurements  from  Calandrelli,  in  his  and  Conti* 
Opuscoli  astronomici  e Jisici  (ap.  Sochse,  Gesch. 
der  Stadt  Horn,  vol.  i.  p.  697):  — 

Part*  feet 


Janiculnm,  floor  of  the  church  of  S.  Pie- 
tro in  Montana  (not  the  highest  point 
of  the  hill)  -----  185 

Aventine,  floor  of  5.  A lessio  - - 1 46 

Palatine,  floor  of  S.  Bona  centum  • 160 

Caelian,  floor  of  5.  Giovanni  Laterano  158 
Esquiliue,  floor  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  - 177 

Capitol,  floor  of  S.  Maria  (T  Araceli  - 151 

Viminal,  floor  of  S.  Lorenzo  - - 160 

Quirinal,  Palazzo  Quir inale  - - 148 

Pincian,  floor  of  S.  J'rinita  de'  Monti  - 150 

Vatican,  floor  of  S.  Pietro  ...  93 


In  ancient  times,  however,  the  bills  must  have  ap- 
peared considerably  higher  than  they  do  at  present, 
as  the  valleys  are  now  raised  in  many  places  from 
15  to  20  feet  above  their  former  level,  and  in  some 
parts  much  more.  (Lutnisden,  Ant.  of  Rome , p. 
137.)  This  remark  is  more  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  forum,  which  is  covered  with  rubbish  to 
a great  depth ; a circumstance  which  detracts  much 
from  the  apparent  height  of  the  Capitoline;  whose 
sides,  too,  most  formerly  have  been  much  more 
abrupt  and  precipitous  than  they  now  are.  The 
much  superior  height  of  the  Juniculum  to  tiiatof  any 
of  the  hills  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  will  have 
been  remarked.  Hence  it  enjoyed  a noble  pro>pect 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  and  the  Cantpayiia 
beyond,  to  the  mountains  which  bound  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  view  has  been  celebrated  by  Martial 
(iv.  64),  and  may  be  still  enjoyed  either  from  the 
terrace  in  front  of  S.  JHetro  m Montorio , or  from 
the  spot  where  the  Fontana  Paulina  now  pours  its 
abundant  waters  : — 

“ Hinc  septem  dominos  videre  montea 
Et  totain  licet  aestimare  Romani, 

Albanos  quoque  Tusculosqne  colics 
Et  quodcunque  jacet  sub  urbe  frigus.” 

CUXATK. 

The  climate  of  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
much  colder  in  ancient  times  thau  it  b at  pn>- 
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sent.  Dionysius  (xii.  8)  records  a winter  in  which  i 
the  snow  lay  more  than  7 feet  deep  at  Rome,  when  j 
hocuses  were  destroyed  and  men  and  cattle  perished. 
Another  severe  winter,  if  it  be  not  the  aatne,  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  13)  as  occurring  b.c.  398, 
when  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  and  the  roads  ren- 
dered impassable.  (Cf.  xl.  45,  Ac.)  A very  severe 
winter  is  also  alluded  to  by  St.  Augustin  ( de  Cw . 
Dei.  iii.  17).  That  such  instances  were  rare,  how- 
ever, appears  from  the  minuteness  with  which  they 
aie  recorded.  Yet  there  are  many  passages  in  the 
classics  which  prove  that  a moderate  degree  of  win- 
ter cold  was  not  at  all  unnsnal,  or  rather  that  it  was 
of  ordinary  occurrence.  Thus  Pliny  (xvii.  2)  speaks 
of  long  snows  as  being  beneficial  to  the  corn ; and 
allusions  to  winter  will  be  found  in  Cicero  (ad  Qu. 
Fr.  ii.  12),  Horace  (Od.  i.9,  iii.  10),  Martial  (iv.  18), 
and  in  numerous  other  passages  of  ancient  writers. 
At  the  present  time  the  occurrence  of  even  such  a 
degree  of  cold  as  may  be  inferred  from  these  passages 
is  extremely  rare.  One  or  two  modern  instances  of 
severe  winters  are  indeed  recorded ; but,  generally 
speaking,  snow  seldom  falls,  and  never  lies  long  upon 
the  ground.  This  change  of  climate  is  accounted 
for  by  Dr.  Arnold  as  follows:  “ Allowing  that  the 

peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had 
its  effect  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and 
murshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  perpetual  snows 
of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
owing  to  the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not  but  have  been 
frit  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Besides, 
even  in  the  Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  in  Latiutn, 
the  forests  occupied  a far  greater  space  than  in 
modern  rimes  ; this  would  increase  the  quantity  of 
rain,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
rivers;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  nume- 
rous, and  before  man's  dominion  had  completely  sub- 
dued the  whole  country,  there  would  be  a large  ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere/' (Hut.  of  Rome , vol.  i.  p.  449.) 

But  if  tlie  Roman  climate  is  ameliorated  with  re- 
gard to  the  rigour  of  its  winters,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  tliat  the  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
that  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmosphere  called  ma- 
laria. In  ancient  times,  Rome  itself  appears  to  have 
been  tolerably  free  from  this  pestilence,  which  was 
confined  to  certain  tracts  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  ntay  have  been  partly  owing  to  its  denser 
population;  for  it  is  observed  that  in  the  more 
thickly  inhabited  districts  of  Rome  there  is  even 
at  present  but  little  malaria.  Strabo,  speaking 
of  Latium,  observes  that  only  a few  spots  near 
the  coast  were  marshy  and  unwholesome  (v.  p. 
231),  and  a little  further  on  gives  positive  testi- 
mony to  the  healthiness  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  8*  i<rr  1 WfSi'a,  ri  plv 

irpbs  rjjr  'P wfxrjf  ovvdirroma  teal  rh  Trpvdartta 
a£»rrj«,  rh  84  irpbs  r^v  dd\arratr  ra  pip  olv  irpb% 
rk]v  AdAarray  ffrrdp  iariy  vyteird,  ra  54  &AA a evd- 
7 <*yd  re  Kcd  naparKijolut  i(rjomjpipa,  ib.  p.  239). 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  Livy,  who 
represents  Camillus  describing  the  hills  of  Rome  as 
“ saluberrin’ie  colles"  and  of  Cicero  (de  Rep.  ii.  6): 

“ lecutnque  delegit  et  fontibus  abundantem  et  in  re- 
gion* pestilent!  salubrem:  colles  enim  sunt,  qui  cum 
perAantur  ipei,  turn  afferunt  uinbram  vallibus."  It 
is  surprising  how  Becker  (Handbuch,  p.  82)  can  in- 
terpret Cicero’s  meaning  in  this  passage  to  be  tliat. 
the  lower  parts  of  Rome  were  unhealthy,  when  it  is 
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obvious  that  he  meant  just  the  reverse,  — that  the 
shade  of  the  hills  secured  their  healthiness.  Little 
can  be  inferred  with  regard  to  any  permanent  ma- 
laria from  the  altars  which  we  are  told  were  erected 
to  the  goddesses  Orbona  and  Febris  on  the  Esquiline 
and  in  other  places.  (Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  25;  Plin.  ii.  5; 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  5.  § 6.)  Even  the  most  healthy 
spots  are  not  always  exempt  from  fevers,  much  le?s 
a populous  city  during  the  heats  of  autumn.  The 
climate  of  Rome  is  at  present  reckoned  unhealthy 
from  June  till  October;  but  Horace  dreaded  only  the 
autumnal  heats.  (Od.  ii.  14.  15;  Sat.  ii.  6.  19  ) 
The  seastm  is  more  accurately  defined  in  his  Epistle 
i to  Maecenas,  where  he  places  it  at  the  ripening  of 
the  fig : — 

“ dam  ficus  pritna  calorque 
Designatorem  decorut  lictoribus  atria." 

( Ep . i.  7.  5.) 

In  the  same  epistle  (v.  10)  he  seems  to  expect  as 
a usual  occurrence  that  the  Alban  fields  would  be 
covered  with  snow  in  the  winter, 

PART  I.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY. 

I.  Traditions  respecting  the  Foundations 
op  Rome. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity.  When  the  great- 
ness of  the  city,  and  its  progress  in  arts  and  letters, 
awakened  curiosity  resjiecting  its  origin,  authentic 
records  on  the  subject,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  ex- 
isted, were  no  longer  to  be  found.  Hence  a license 
of  conjecture  which  has  produced  at  the  least  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  distinct  legends  respecting  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  To  record  all  these,  many  of  which 
are  merely  variations  of  the  sutne  story,  would  be 
beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  article.  The 
student  who  desires  a complete  account  of  them  will 
find  them  very  clearly  stated  in  Sir  G.  Comewull 
Lewis’s  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  early 
Roman  History  (vol.  i.  p.  394,  seq.),  and  also,  though 
not  so  fully,  in  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome  (Eng. 
Tntnsl.  vol.  i.  p.  214,  seq.),  chiefly  derived  from  the 
following  ancient  sources:  Dionys.  Halic.  i.  c.  72 
— 74;  Pint  Rom.  1,  2;  Servius,  ad  Viry.  Aen. 
i.  273;  and  Featus,  s.  v.  Roma.  The  importance 
of  the  subject,  however,  and  the  frequent  allusions 
to  it  in  the  classical  writers,  will  not  permit  us  to 
|>ass  it  over  in  perfect  silence;  and  we  shall  therefore 
mention,  as  compendiously  as  possible,  some  of  the 
principal  traditions. 

All  the  theories  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to 
three  general  heads,  as  follows  : — I.  That  Rome  was 
founded  in  the  age  preceding  the  Trojan  War.  II. 
That  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas,  or  other  persons,  a 
little  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  III.  That  Romulus, 
grandson  of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  was  its 
founder,  several  centuries  after  the  Trojan  War. 

Many  who  held  the  first  of  these  opinions  ascribed 
the  building  of  Rome  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  thought 
that  its  name  was  derived  from  the  force  (fwprt)  of 
their  arms.  (Plat.  Rom.  1.)  Others  regarded  it 
as  having  been  founded  by  an  indigenous  Italian 
tribe,  arid  called  Valentis,  a name  of  the  same  im- 
port, which,  after  the  arrival  of  Evander  and  other 
Greeks,  was  translated  into  Rome.  (Niebuhr,  HisL 
vol.  i.  p.  214.)  A more  prevalent  tradition  than 
either  of  the  preceding  was,  that  the  city  was  first 
founded  by  the  Arcadian  Evander,  about  sixty  years 
before  tbo  Trojan  War.  The  fact  that  Evander 
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settled  on  the  Palatine  hill  seems  also  to  have  been 
sometimes  accepted  by  those  who  referred  the  real 
foundation  of  Rome  to  a much  later  period.  The 
tradition  respecting  this  settlement  is  interesting  to 
the  topographer,  as  the  names  of  certain  places  at 
Rome  were  said  to  be  derived  from  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  The  Palatium,  or  Palatine  hill, 
itself  was  thought  to  have  been  named  after  the  Ar- 
cadian town  of  Pallantium,  the  n and  one  l having 
been  dropped  in  the  course  of  time ; though  others 
derived  the  appellation  in  different  ways,  and  espe- 
cially from  Pallas,  the  grandson  of  Evauder  by  his 
daughter  Dyna  and  Hercules  (Paua.  viiL  43 ; 
Dionys.  L 32.)  So,  too,  the  Porta  Cannentalis  of 
the  Servian  city  derived  its  name  from  a neighbour- 
ing altar  of  Cartnentis,  or  Carmeuta,  the  mother  of 
Evander.  (Dionys.  L c Virg.  Am.  viii.  338.) 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  a more  striking  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  tradition,  as  well  as  of  the  deep  root 
which  it  must  have  taken  among  the  Roman  people, 
than  the  circumstance  that  to  a late  period  divine 
honours  continued  to  be  paid  to  Carmenta,  as  well 
as  to  Evander  himself.  Another  indication  of  a 
similar  tendency  was  the  belief  which  prevailed 
among  the  Romans,  and  was  entertained  even  by 
such  writers  as  Livy  and  Tacitus,  that  letters  and 
the  arts  of  civilisation  were  first  introduced  among 
them  by  Evander.  (Liv.  i.  7;  Tac.  Ann.  xL  14; 
PluL  Q.  R.  56.) 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  held  the  second 
opinion  regarded  Aeneas,  or  one  of  his  immediate 
descendants,  as  the  founder  of  Rome.  This  theory 
was  particularly  current  among  Greek  writers. 
Sometimes  the  Trojans  alone  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  ; sometimes  they  are  represented  as  uniting 
in  the  task  with  the  Aborigines.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, Greeks  are  substituted  for  Trojans,  and  the 
origin  of  Rome  is  ascribed  to  a son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe ; nay,  in  one  case  Aeneas  is  represented  as 
coming  into  Italy  in  company  with  Ulysses.  But 
though  this  view  was  more  particularly  Grecian,  it 
was  adopted  by  some  Latin  writers  of  high  repute. 
Sallust  {Cat.  6)  ascribes  a Trojan  origin  to  Rome; 
and  Propertius  (iv.  1),  without  expressly  naming 
Aeneas  as  the  founder,  evidently  refers  its  origin  to 
him: — 

“ Hoc  quodcunque  tides,  hospes,qna  maxima  Roma 
est, 

Ante  Phrygem  Aenean  colliaet  herba  fuit; 

though  in  the  same  passage  he  also  refers  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Palatine  hill  by  Evander.  One 
very  prevalent  form  of  this  tradition,  which  appears 
to  hare  been  known  to  Aristotle  (Dionys.  L 72), 
represents  either  a matron  or  a female  slave,  named 
Rnmd,  ss  burning  the  ships  after  the  Trojans  had 
landed.  They  were  thus  compelled  to  remain  ; and 
when  the  settlement  became  a flourishing  city,  they 
named  it  after  the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  its  foundation. 

The  third  form  of  tradition,  which  ascribed  the 
origin  of  Rome  to  Romulus,  was  by  far  the  most 
universally  received  among  the  Romans.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  ultimately  forming  the  national  tra- 
dition ; and  there  is  every  probability  that  it  was.  of 
native  growth,  as  many  of  its  incidents  serve  to  ex- 
plain Roman  rites  and  institutions,  such  as  the  wor- 
ship of  Vesta,  the  Lupercalia,  Larentalia,  Leniuria. 
Arval  Brothers,  &c.  (Lewis,  vol.  i.  p.  409.)  The 
legend  was  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Romans, 
although  inferior  in  this  respect  to  some  of  the  Greek 
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accounts.  It  was  recorded  in  its  present  form  by 
Fabius  Pic  lor,  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  annalists, 
and  was  adopted  by  other  ancient  antiquarians  and 
historians  (Dionys.  i.  79).  Nay,  from  the  testimony 
of  Livy  we  nrny  infer  that  it  prevailed  at  a much 
earlier  date,  since  he  tells  us  (x.  23)  that  an  image 
of  the  she- wolf  suckling  the  two  royal  infants  was 
erected  near  the  Ficus  Rumin&lis  by  the  curule  aediles, 
b.  c.  296.*  The  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
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peatrd  here.  We  shall  merely  remark  that  although 
according  to  this  tradition  Aeneas  still  remains  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Romans,  yet  that  the  building 
of  two  cities  and  the  lapse  of  many  generations  in- 
tervene between  his  arrival  in  Italy  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  by  his  descendant  Romulus.  Aeneas 
himself  founds  Lavinium,  and  his  son  Ascanius 
Alba  Longa,  after  a lapse  of  thirty  years.  We  are 
little  concerned  about  the  sovereigns  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  in  the  latter  city  down  to  the 
time  of  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of  Romulus,  cx- 


* It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  was  probably 
the  same  statue  mentioned  by  Cicero  ( de  lHv.  i.  12, 
Cat.  iii.  8),  and  described  as  having  been  struck  by 
lightning  ; but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  the 
image  described  by  Cicero  stood  in  the  Capitol. 
A bronze  statue  answering  Cicero’s  description  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome, 
which  is  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as  a genuine  relic 
{Hist.  vd.  i.  p.  210),  and  has  been  immor- 
talised in  the  verse  of  Byron.  A modern  critio 
finds  it  a production  too  clumsy  for  the  state  of  Ro- 
man art  at  the  time  assigned  by  Livy,  and  thinks 
that  the  holes  in  the  hind-leg  of  the  wolf  were  not 
produced  by  lightning,  but  arise  from  a defect  in 
the  casting.  (Braun,  Ruins  and  Museums  of  Roms, 
p 81.)  Fabius  Pictor,  however,  who  mentions  this 
statue  in  the  passage  cited  from  his  work  by 
Dionysius  (L  e.),  expressly  remarks  the  primitive 
nature  of  its  workmanship, — xaAirrn  woufjuar a 
waAa.ar  ifjyaaias, — though  considerably  less  than 
a century  must  have  elapsed  between  his  time  and  the 
date  of  its  erection.  It  was  rude,  therefore,  even 
when  compared  with  the  state  of  Roman  art  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century  u.  c.,  though  it  had 
been  erected  only  at  the  beginning  of  that  century. 
Mommsen  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Capitoline 
wolf  is  the  genuine  one  erected  by  the  Ogulnii  and 
described  by  Livy,  from  the  circumstar.ee  of  its 
having  been  found  near  the  arch  of  Several,  (lb 
Comitio  Rom.,  in  the  Annali  deli ’ Institute,  1844. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  300.)  Whoever  has  seen  the  group  will 
perhaps  at  all  events  agree  with  Winckelmann  that 
the  twins  are  evidently  of  a different  period  frum 
the  wulf. 
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cept  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to  ascertain  the  era 
of  Rome.  The  account  which  has  the  most  preten- 
sions to  accuracy  is  that  given  by  Dionysius  (L  65, 
70,  71)  and  by  Diodorus  (/>.  lib.  viii.  vol.  iv.  p.  21, 
Bipnnt).  The  sum  of  the  reigns  here  given,  allowing 
five  years  for  that  of  Aeneas,  who  died  in  the  seventh 
year  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  is  432  years  — 
that  is,  down  to  the  second  year  of  Numitor,  when 
Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  7th  Olympiad.  Now  this  agrees  very  doeely 
with  Varro’s  era  for  the  foundation  of  Rome,  viz., 
753  B.C.  For  Troy  having  been  taken,  according 
to  the  era  of  Eratnethenes,  in  1184  B.  c.,  the  differ- 
ence between  1184  and  753  leaves  431  years  for 
the  duration  of  the  Alban  kingdom. 

Varro's  date  for  the  foundation  of  Rome  ia  that 
generally  adopted.  Other  authorities  place  it  rather 
later:  Cato,  in  751  b.c.;  Polybius,  in  750;  Fabius 
Pictor,  in  747. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  question 
whether  these  dates  of  the  Alban  kings  were  the 
invention  of  a later  age,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  chronology.  It  will  suffice  to  remark 
that  the  next  most  prevalent  opinion  among  those 
Romans  who  adopted  the  main  points  of  this  tradition 
assigned  only  three  centuries  to  the  Alban  kings 
before  the  foundation  of  Route.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Virgil  (Am.  i.  272),— 

44  Hie  jam  tercentum  totos  regnabitur  annoe  ” 
— of  Justin,  of  Trogus  Pompeius  (xliii.  1),  and  of 
Livy  (i.  29),  who  assigns  a period  of  400  years 
for  the  existence  of  Alba,  and  places  its  destruction 
a century  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  At  all 
events  the  preponderance  of  testimony  tends  very 
strongly  to  shuw  that  Rome  was  not  founded  till 
several  centuries  after  the  Trojan  War.  Timaeus 
seems  to  hare  been  the  first  Greek  writer  who 
adopted  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by 
Romulus.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  vol.  L p.  218.) 

IV.  The  City  of  Romulus. 

The  Roman  historians  almost  unanimously  relate 
that  Rome  originally  consisted  of  the  city  founded  by 
Romulns  on  the  Palatine.  (Liv.  i.  7 ; Veil.  i.  8 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24;  Dionys.  i.  88;  Gell.  xiii.  14:  O. 
Tr.  iii.  1 . 29,  Ac.)  The  ancient  settlement  of  Evan- 
der  on  the  same  hill,  as  well  as  a city  on  the  Capi- 
toline  called  Satnmia  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 42,  Mt&ll. ; 
Festus,  p.  322,  Mail.),  and  another  on  Mons  Jani- 
culus  called  Aenea  or  Antipolis  (Dionys.  i.  73;  Plin. 
Iii.  9),  must  be  supposed  to  have  disappeared  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  existed. 
It  seems  probable  enough,  as  Dionysius  says,  that 
villages  were  previously  scattered  about  on  the 
seven  hills  ; but  the  existence  of  a place  called  Va- 
tica  or  Vaticum.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
of  a Quirium  on  the  Quirinal,  rests  solely  on  the 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr  {Hist  vol.  1.  p.  223,  seq., 
289,  soq.,  Eng.  Trans.) 

Pomoerium. — Tacitus  has  given  in  the  following 
passage  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  account  of  the 
circuit  of  the  Romulean  city:  44 Sed  initium  con- 
dendi,  et  quod  pomoerium  Romulns  posuerit,  noscerc 
baud  absurdum  reor.  Igitur  a foro  Boario,  nbi 
arretim  tanri  simulacrum  adspicimus,  quia  id  genus 
animalium  aratro  snbditur,  sulcus  designandi  oppidi 
cceptus.  ut  magnum  Herculis  a ram  amplectcrctur. 
Inde  cert  is  spat  i is  interjecti  Inpides,  per  ima  montis 
Palatini  ad  aram  Consi,  mox  ad  Curias  Veteres, 
turn  ad  sacellnm  Larum;  forumque  Romanuin  et 
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Capitolium  non  a Romulo  sed  a Tito  Tatio  additura 
urbi  credidere."  (Ann.  xii.  24.) 

According  to  this  description,  the  point  where  the 
furrow  of  the  pomoeriuin  commenced  was  marked  by 
the  statue  of  a bull,  whence  the  name  of  the  Forum 
Boarium  was  by  some  writers  afterwards  derived. 
The  Forum  Boarium  lay  under  the  westernmost 
angle  of  the  Palatine  ; and  the  furrow  probably 
began  a little  beyond  the  spot  where  the  Arcus 
Argentarius  now  stands,  close  to  the  church  of  S. 
Giorgio  in  Velabro.  embracing  the  altar  of  Hercules, 
or  Ara  Maxima,  which  stood  in  the  same  forum  : — 

44  Constituitque  sibi,  quae  Maxima  dicitur.  arum, 
Hie  ubi  para  urbi*  do  bove  uomcn  habet." 

(Of.  Fast.  i.  581.) 

Hence  it  proceeded  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Vallis  Murcia  (Circus  Maximus),  as  fur  as  the 
Ara  Consi.  According  to  Becker  ( Handbuch , p.  98, 
He  Muris,  $*c.  p.  11),  this  altar  must  be  sought 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  Circus,  near  the 
southernmost  angle  of  the  Palatine  ; but  he  gives  no 
authority  for  this  opinion,  which  is  a mere  assump- 
tion, or  rather  a petitio  prindpii  from  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  before  quoted,  whence  he  thinks  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  referred  to  the  spot  indicated. 
( ffandb.  p.  468,  and  p.  665,  note  1438.)  But  there 
is  nothing  at  all  in  the  words  of  Tacitus  to  warrant 
this  inference  ; and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  dispute  the  authority  of  Tertullian, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Ara  Consi  sto«<i  near 
the  first  me  la  of  the  circus,  and  therefore  somewhere 
near  the  middle  of  the  SW.  side  of  the  Palatine 
(“et  nunc  araConao  illi  in  Circo  dcfnsaa  cat  ad  prim  as 
metis,"  de  Sped.  5).  Hence,  after  t urning,  of  course, 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  Palatine,  where  the 
Septizonium  of  Severas  afterwards  stood,  the  po- 
moerium proceeded  through  the  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  Caelius  ( Via  de  S.  Gregorio)  to  the 
Curiae  Veteres.  The  situation  of  this  last  place  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Niebuhr  {Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  288),  though  with  some  hesitation  (£6.  note 
735),  and  Bunsen  ( Beschrtibung , vol.  i.  p.  138), 
place  theCoriae  Veteres  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquiline,  and  they  are  followed  by  M tiller  (Ktrusktr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  143).  This  view  appears,  however,  to  be 
founded  on  no  authority,  except  that  of  the  modem 
writers  Blondua  Flavius  and  Lucius  Faunus,  who 
state  that  the  port  of  the  Esquiline  called  Cannae, 
and  even  the  baths  of  Titus  themselves,  were  de- 
signated in  ancient  notarial  documents  as  “ Curia 
Vetas."  But,  first,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
Tacitus,  in  his  description,  should  have  taken  so  long 
a stride  os  from  the  Ara  Consi,  in  the  middle  of  the 
SW.  side  of  the  Palatine,  to  the  Esquiline,  without 
mentioning  any  intervening  place.  Again:  if  the 
line  of  the  pomoerium  had  proceeded  so  far  to  the  N., 
it  must  have  embraced  the  Velia  as  well  as  the  Pa- 
latine, as  Bunsen  assumes  (/.  c.);  and  this  must  have 
destroyed  that  squareness  of  form  which,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on,  procured  for  the  city  of  Romulus  the 
appellation  of  u Roma  Quadrats."  That  the  furrow 
was  drawn  at  right  angles  following  the  natural  line 
of  the  hill  we  are  assured  by  more  than  one  au- 
thority (wspiypdtpti  rtrpdywvov  ajfipa  T<P 
Dionys.  i.  88;  antiquissinmm  pomoerium,  quod  a 
Romulo  institutum  est,  Palatini  montis  radicibus 
terminabatur,  Gell.  xiii.  14).  But,  further,  it  may 
he  shown  from  satisfactory  testimony  that  the  Currie 
Veteres  were  not  seated  on  the  Esquiline,  but  between 
the  Palatine  and  Caelian.  Thus  the  Xotitia,  in  de- 
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scribing  the  10th  Regio,  or  PaUtium,  marks  the 
boundaries  as  follows,  taking  the  reverse  direction  of  , 
that  followed  by  Tacitus:  “Continet  casam  Romuli, 
aedem  Matris  Deum  ct  A poll  inis  Rhamnusii,  Penta-  | 
pylum,  domum  August  inianam  et  Tiberianam,  Au- 
guratoriuin,  aream  Palatinam,  aedem  Joris  Victoria, 
domum  Dionis,  Curiain  Veteran,  Fortunam  Rcspici- 
eutem,  Septizouium  Diri  Seven,  Victoriam  German  i-  j 
cianarn.  Lupercal.”  The  Curiae  Veterea  are  here 
mentioned  in  the  singular  number;  but  there  is  some 
authority  for  this  deviation.  Thus  Ovid  (Fast  iii. 
139)  says:— 

“ Janna  tunc  regia  posita  viret  arbore  Phoebi ; 

Ante  tuas  fit  idem,  Curia  prisca,  fores,” 

where  the  Curia  Prisca  is  identified  with  the  Curiae 
Veteres  by  the  following  passage  in  Macrobius: — 

“ Eodem  quoque  ingredieute  rnense  tarn  in  Regia 
Curiisqxxe  atque  flaminurn  domibus,  Uurvae  veteres 
novis  laureis  mutabantur.”  (Sat.  i.  1 2.)  Now,  in  order 
to  determine  the  precise  situation  of  theCuria  Vet  us  of  i 
the  Xotitia,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  “ Domus 
Augustiniana,"  or  palace  of  Augustus,  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine, 
commencing  at  the  N.  corner,  as  will  be  shown  in 
treating  the  topography  of  the  later  city,  and  end- 
ing probably  opposite  to  the  arch  of  Titus,  where 
the  entrance  was  bitnated.  Proceeding  eastward, 
along  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  we  find  enumerated 
the  Auguratorium  and  Area  Palatina.  Then  follows 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Victor,  which  we  must  not 
confound,  as  Becker  does  ( flandb.  p.  100,  cf.  p.  422, 
note  847;  see  Preller,  Regional,  p.  186),  with  that 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  since  the  Utter,  according  to  the 
Notitia , Uy  rather  more  northwards  in  the  4th 
Regio,  and  probably  on  or  near  the  Summa  Sacra  1 
Via.  That  of  Jupiter  Victor,  then,  must  have  lain 
to  the  E.  of  the  palace,  and,  as  there  is  but  a short 
6 pace  left  on  this  side  of  the  hill,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Domus  Dionis  must  be  placed  at  least  at  its 
extreme  NE.  angle,  if  not  on  the  side  facing  the 
Caelian.  The  Curia  Veins,  of  course,  Uy  more  to  ! 
the  S.,  and  perhaps  towards  the  middle  of  the  E. 
side  of  the  PaUtine.  Its  site  near  the  temple  (or 
statue)  of  Fortuoa  Respiciens  is  confirmed  by  the 
Baris  Capitolina , which  mentions  in  the  10th  Regio 
a “ Vicus  Curia  rum  ” near  to  another  of  Fortune 
Respiciens.  (Gruter,  Inter,  ccl.)  The  fourth  point 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  — the  Aedes  Larum — Uy  on 
the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  and  therefore  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  NE.  side  of  the  PaUtine  hilL  (**  Aedern 
Larum  in  Summa  Sacra  Via,”  A/on.  A ncyr.;  u Ancus 
Martin*  (liabitavit)  in  Summa  Sacra  VU,  ubi  aedes 
Larum  eat,"  Solin.  i.  24.)  At  this  point  the  historian 
finishes  his  description  of  the  potnoerium  of  Romulus, 
and  proceeds  to  say  that  the  forum  and  Capitol 
were  believed  to  have  been  added  to  the  city  not  by 
that  monarch  but  by  Titus  Tatius.  Hence  he  is  i 
charged  with  leaving  about  a third  of  the  pomoerium 
undefined  ; and,  in  order  to  remedy  this  defect, 
Becker  (r/<  Mur  is,  $c.  p.  14,  IJandb.  p.  102),  not 
without  the  sanction  of  other  critics  and  editors, 
proposes  to  alter  the  punctuation  of  the  passage,  and 
to  read  “ turn  ad  saoellutn  Larum  forumque  Ho- 
manum ; et  Capitolium  non  a Komulo,”  Ac.  But  in 
truth  little  is  gained  by  this  proceeding  — only  the 
short  space  from  the  arch  of  Titus  to  the  N.  point 
of  the  PaUtine,  whilst  the  remaining  part  of  the 
line  from  thence  to  the  Forum  Boarium  still  remains 
ondescribed.  But  what  is  worse,  even  this  little  is 
gained  at  the  expeuse  of  truth  , since,  strictly  sneak- 


ing, a line  drawn  from  the  Aedes  Larum  to  the  forum 
would  include  the  temple  of  Vesta  (S.  Maria  Like- 
ralrice),  which,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  (ii.  65), 
Uy  outside  the  walls  of  Romulus.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  emended  punctuation,  it  might  be 
doubtful  whether  Tacitus  meant  that  the  forum  was 
included  in  the  Romulean  city,  or  not;  and  it  was 
apparently  to  obvUte  this  objection  that  Becker 
proposed  to  insert  Aoc  before  et  (hoc  et  Capitolium). 
But  these  are  liberties  which  sober  criticism  can 
hardly  allow  with  the  text  of  such  a writer.  Tacitus 
was  nut  speaking  like  a common  topographer  or 
regionary,  who  is  obliged  to  identify  with  painful 
accuracy  every  step  as  he  proceeds.  It  is  more  con- 
sistent with  his  sententious  style  tliat,  haring  car- 
ried tiie  line  thus  far,  he  left  his  readers  to  complete 
it  from  the  rough  indication  — which  at  the  same 
time  conveyed  an  important  historical  fact  — that 
the  forum  and  Capitol,  which  skirted  at  some  dis- 
tance the  northern  angle  of  the  hill,  were  added  by 
Tatius,  and  Uy  therefore  outside  the  walls  of  Ro- 
mulus. His  readers  could  not  err.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  original  Rome  was  square;  and, 
having  indicated  the  middle  point  in  each  of  the 
sides,  he  might  have  been  charged  with  dulness  had 
he  written,  “ turn  ad  sacellum  Larum,  inde  ad  forum 
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B-^iriam."  Bumscii,  however,  he*  assumed  from  the 
umiwrion  tluit  tile  line  of  wall  never  proceeded  be- 
yond the  Sacellnm  Lamm,  and  that,  indeed,  it  was 
not  needed;  the  remaining  space  being  sufficiently 
defended  by  a marsh  or  lake  which  surrounded 
it.  (Betekr.  SflL  i.  p.  138.)  But.  as  the  Saceilum 
Lsruin  lav  on  high  ground,  on  the  top  of  the  Velum 
ridge,  this  could  not  have  been  a reason  for  not 
carrying  the  wall  farther;  and  even  if  there  was 
a marsh  lower  down,  we  cannot  but  suppose,  as 
Becker  observes  (c/e  J/tir.  p.  14).  that  the  potnoe- 
ritnu  mu.'t  tuive  been  carried  on  to  its  termination. 
Indeed  the  Porta  Roman  ula,  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Romnlean  city,  lay,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  on  the 
NW.  side,  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  spot  whence 
Tacitus  commences  his  description ; and  if  there  was 
a gate  there,  h fortiori  there  was  a wall. 

The  line  described  by  Tacitus  is  that  of  the  far- 
row, not  of  the  actual  wall ; bat,  in  the  case  at  least 
of  a newly  founded  city,  the  wall  must  havo  very 
closely  followed  this  line.  The  space  between  them 
— the  wall  being  inside  — w*.i  the  pomoerium, 
literally,  **  behind  the  wall"  (post  moerom  = mu- 
rum);  and  this  spare  could  not  be  ploughed  or  cul- 
tivated. The  line  of  the  furrow,  or  boundary  of  the 
pomocrinm,  w inarkrd  by  stone*  or  cippi  The 
name  pomoerium  was  also  extended  to  another  open 
spare  within  the  walls  which  waa  kept  free  from 
buildings.  The  matter  is  very  clearly  explained  by 
Livy  in  the  following  passage : — “ Pomoerium,  verbi 
vim  solum  intucutes,  pastmoerinm  interpretantur 
c.o*c.  Est  autem  magis  circa  murum  locus,  quem 
in  eoodendii  urbibus  dim  Etrusd,  qua  murum  duc- 
turi  c**ent,  cert  is  circa  term  inis  inaugurato  conne- 
crabant : nt  neqne  interior*  parte  aedificia  mocuibns 
coiitinuarentur,  quae  nnne  vulgo  etain  conjungunt ; 
et  extrinsecus  puri  uliquid  ab  huinano  culto  patrret 
soli.  Hoc  spatium,  quod  neque  hubitari  neque 
arari  fas  erat,  non  magis  quod  post  murum  esset, 
qu.un  quod  murus  post  id,  pomoerinm  Romani  ap- 
pdlamnt ; et  in  urbis  increments  semper,  quantum 
tnoeuia  processura  erant,  tan  turn  termini  hi  cease- 
-rrati  proferebantur  " (i.  44).  Every  city  founded, 
like  Rome,  after  the  Etruscan  manner,  bad  a po- 
mueriiim.  The  rites  observed  in  drawing  the  boun- 
dary line,  called  *'  primigenius  sulcus"  (Paul.  Diac. 
p.  236.  Mull.),  were  an*  follows : the  founder,  dressed  in 
Gabinlan  fashion  (cinctu  Gabino),  yoked  to  a plough, 
on  an  au-iptcious  day,  a bull  and  a cow,  the  former 
on  the  off  side,  tlie  latter  on  the  near  side,  and,  pro- 
ceeding always  to  tlie  left,  drew  the  furrow  marking 
the  boundary  of  tlie  pomoerium.  There  was  a mys- 
tical meaning  in  the  ceremony.  The  bull  on  the 
outside  denoted  that  the  nudes  were  to  bo  dreadful 
to  external  enemies,  whilst  the  cow  inside  tyjiified 
the  women  who  were  to  replenish  the  city  with  in- 
habitants. (.Kami.  Lydus,  de  .1  fens.  iv.  50.)  The 
furrow  represented  the  ditch ; the  clods  thrown  up, 
the  wall ; and  persons  followed  the  plough  to  throw 
inwards  those  clods  which  had  fallen  outwards.  At 
tlie  places  loft  for  the  gates,  the  plough  was  lifted 
up  and  carried  over  the  profane  space.  (Varr.  L.  L. 
v.  § 143,  Mull.;  Plut.  Q,  R.  27,  Rom.  1 1.)  The 
whule  process  has  been  summed  up  in  the  following 
vigorous  words  of  Cato:  — “ Qui  urhern  novain  cun- 
del, tauro  et  rates  aret;  obi  araverit, murum  facial; 
uni  portara  vult  esse,  aratnnn  sustollst  et  portet, 
et  porta  m vooet."  («/».  IMor.  xv.  2, 3.) 

The  religionn  use  of  the  pomoerium  was  to  define 
the  boundary  of  the  auspicia  urbatia,  or  city  an- 
apicv*.  (Varr.  /.  c.)  So  GelUtis,  from  the  books  of 
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I tlie  Roman  augurs:  “ Pomoerium  eat  locos  Intro 
a groin  effatnm  per  tot  i us  nrbis  circuit  am  pone  mums 
regiooibu*  cert  is  determinstua,  qni  fecit  finem 
urbani  ausptdi " (xiii.  14).  From  this  passage  it 
appears  that  the  pomoerium  itself  stood  within 
another  district  called  the  “ ager  effetu* " Thi* 
was  also  merely  a religious,  or  augnrol,  division  of 
territory,  and  waa  of  five  kinds,  vix.  the  ager  Ro- 
ma rms,  Gabinos,  peregrin  us,  bostiens,  and  incerttu, 
or  the  Roman,  Gabinian,  foreign,  hostile,  and  doubtful 
territories.  (Varr.  v.  § 3.3,  Mfill.)  These  agri  or 
territories  were  called  “ effati,"  because  the  augurs 
declared  (effati  sunt)  after  this  manner  the  bounds 
of  the  celestial  auguries  taken  beyond  the  pomoe- 
rium. (Id.  vi.  § 53,  Mull.)  Hence  in  this  sense  the 
Ager  Homan  us  is  merely  a religious  or  augural 
division,  and  must  not  be  confound'd  with  the  Ager 
Romanos  in  a political  sense,  or  tlie  territory  actually 
belonging  to  the  Homan  people.  It  was  the  territory 
declared  by  the  augurs  as  that  in  which  alone 
auguries  might  be  taken  respecting  foreign  and  mili- 
tary affairs ; and  hence  the  reason  why  we  find  so  many 
accounts  of  generals  returning  to  Rome  to  take  tlie 
auguries  afresh.  (Liv.  viii.  30,  x.  3,  xxiii.  19,  Ac.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  bow  much 
space  was  left  for  the  pomoerium  between  the  far- 
row and  the  wall.  In  the  case  of  the  Romnlean 
city,  however,  it  was  probably  not  very  extensive, 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  especially  on  the  side 
of  Mom  Caeliua,  would  not  allow  of  any  great 
divergence  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  Besides,  the 
boundaries  already  laid  down  on  the  N.  side,  as  the 
Sacellum  Laruin  and  Aeries  Vesta*,  show  that  the  line 
ran  very  close  under  the  Palatine.  This  question 
depends  upon  another,  which  there  is  no  evidence  to 
determine  satisfactorily,  namely,  whether  the  wall 
crowned  the  snmtmt  of  the  hill  or  ran  along  its  base. 
The  funner  arrangement  seems  the  more  probable, 
both  because  it  was  the  most  natural  and  usual  mode 
of  fortification,  and  because  we  should  otherwise  in 
some  parts  hardly  find  room  enough  for  the  pomoerium. 
Borides,  one  at  least  of  the  gatea  of  the  Romnlean 
city,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  was  approached  by 
step.,  and  must  therefore  have  stood  upon  a height. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  authority  far  Niebuhr** 
assumption  (//uf.  vol.  i.  p.  287,  aeq.)  that  the  original 
city  of  Romulus  was  defended  merely  by  the  sides 
of  the  hill  being  escarped,  and  that  the  line  of  the 
pomoerium  was  a later  enlargement  to  enclose  a 
suburb  which  bad  sprung  up  round  about  its  foot. 
It  is  surprising  how  Niebuhr,  who  had  seen  the 
ground,  could  imagine  that  there  was  room  foe  such 
a suburb  with  a pomoerium.  Besides,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Tacitus  (/.  c.)  that  the  line  of  the 
pomoerium  which  he  describes  was  the  beginning  of 
building  the  city  (initinm  oondemli).  Indeed  Nie- 
buhr seems  to  have  had  some  extraordinary  ideas 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  ground  about  the 
Palatine,  when  he  describe*  the  space  between  that 
hill  and  the  Caelins,  now  occupied  by  the  road 
Call'd  Via  di  S.  Gregorio,  as  “ a wide  and  con- 
venient plain!*’  (Hut.  i.  390,  cf.  p.  391.)  An 
obscure  tradition  is  mentioned  indeed  by  Greek 
writers,  according  to  which  there  was  a Roma 
Quadrat*  distinct  from  and  older  than  the  city  of 
Romulus  (*f>6  Si  Trjr  ntydhrjf  ravrift  *P 6pmt,  h* 
farurc  'PwpvAuf  wtp  1 T V ♦awrrt'Aov  obriar  it 
bfnt  naAariqf.  rerpdyuvos  Gcria&r)  "P Afiij  irapa 
*P  vuov  1)  'Pd'tiovs  mXauoTfpou  tout  we,  Dion 
Caa*.  Ft.  Vale*.  3,  5,  p.  10,  St. ; cl  Txetzes,  rut 
lAfcopkr.  v.  1 232).  But,  as  Becker  observe*  (Uandb. 
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p.  106),  we  should  infer  from  these  words  that  the 
Rome  alluded  to  was  not  on  the  Palatine,  but  on 
some  other  hill  Plutarch,  indeed,  also  alludes  to 
the  same  tradition  ( Rom.  9),  and  describes  Romulus 
as  building  this  Roma  Quadrata  and  afterwards  en- 
larging it  We  also  find  some  obscure  hints  to  the 
same  purpose  in  Latin  authors.  ThusSolinus:  **  Nam 
ut  affirm. it  Varro,  auctor  diligent issimus,  Roman) 
condidit  Romulus,  Marte  genitus  et  Rhea  Silvia,  vel 
nt  nonnulli,  Marte  et  Ilia,  dictaque  est  primum 
Roma  quadrata,  quod  ad  aequilibrium  foret  posita. 
Ea  incipit  a silva,  quae  est  in  area  Apollinis,  et  ad 
supercilium  scalarum  Caci  habet  terminum,  ubi 
tugurium  fuit  Faustuli  ” (i.  2).  Now  we  must  not 
take  the  whole  of  this  account  to  be  Varro’s,  as 
Becker  does.  (Zte  Mttria,  <fc.  p.  18,  seq.,  Uandb. 
p.  106.)  All  that  belongs  to  Varro  seems  to  be 
taken  from  a passage  still  extant  respecting  the 
parentage  of  Romulus  (L.  L.  v.  § 144,  MGll.),  and 
the  words  after  “ vel  ut  nonnulli,”  Ac.  belong  to 
Solinos  himself.  Varro,  therefore,  is  not,  as  Becker 
asserts,  a witness  to  Rome  having  been  called 
quadrata.  The  following  passage  in  Fes l us,  how- 
ever, manifestly  alludes  to  another  sense  of  Roma 
Quadrata,  namely,  as  a certain  hallowed  place 
which  every  city  built  with  Etruscan  rites  possessed, 
and  in  which  were  deposited  such  things  as  were 
considered  of  good  omen  in  founding  a city,  and 
which  are  described  by  Ovid  (Farti,  iv.  821 ; cf. 
Pint  Rom.  11):  “ Quadrata  Roma  in  Palatio  ante 
templum  Apollinis  dicitur,  ubi  reposita  sunt  quae 
solent  boni  ominis  gratia  in  urbe  condenda  adhiberi, 
quia  saxo  inunitus  est  initio  in  speciem  quadratam. 
Ejus  loci  Ennius  meminit,  cum  ait : * et  quis  est 
erat  Romae  regnare  quad  rat  ae  ’ ” (p.  258,  MUll.). 
The  place  here  described  was,  in  fact,  the  mtmdus 
of  the  Rotnulean  city.  The  words  of  Solinua,  though 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of  tbo  places 
which  he  mentions,  seem  to  denote  too  large  an  area 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  description  of  Festus.  In 
confirmation  of  the  latter,  however,  Becker  ( Uandb . 
p.  107)  adduces  a fragment  of  the  Capitoline  plan 
(Bellori,  Tab.  xvi.),  with  the  imperfect  inscription 
kka  apo  (area  Apollinis),  and,  on  the  space  beside 
it,  a plan  of  a square  elevation  with  steps  at  two  of 
its  sides.  This,  he  observes,  exactly  answers  to  the 
description  of  Festus,  being  a “ locus  saxo  munitus 
in  speciem  quadratam;**  and  the  area  Apollinia  was 
naturally  before  hia  temple.  That  the  whole  of  the 
Rot nu lean  city,  however,  was  also  called  quadrata, 
is  evident,  not  only  from  a pasaage  of  Dionysius 
before  cited,  where  he  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Vesta 
being  outside  of  the  Rome  called  Quadrata  (6ri  rrjr 
rtrpayvvov  Ka\ov  p*vr\s  'Pwprjs,  fyv  fotiros 
4rt  iter  6s  fori*,  ii.  65),  but  also  from  the 

mutilated  fragment  of  Ennius,  quoted  by  Festus  in 
the  passage  just  cited.  It  is  without  sense  as  it 
stands,  and  Miillers  emendation  appears  certain  : — 

“ Et  qui  so  sperat  Romae  regnare  quadratae," 

where  the  meaning  is  inapplicable  to  a mere  mundus, 
and  must  be  referred  to  the  entire  city. 

Gate*  of  the  Palatine  city. — It  was  required  that 
in  a town  built,  like  Rome,  with  Etruscan  rites, 
there  should  be  at  least  three  gates  and  three 
temples,  namely,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  422);  and  we  learn  from  Pliny 
(iii.  9)  that  the  city  of  Romulus  had,  in  fact,  three 
if  not  four  gates.  In  the  time  of  Varro,  three  gates 
existed  at  Rome  besides  those  of  the  Servian  walls, 
and  two  of  these  can  be  referred  with  eer;  ttiuty  to 
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the  Palatine  city.  44  Praeterea  intra  muros  video 
port  as  dici.  In  palatio  MucionLs,  a mngitu,  quid 
ea  pec  us  in  bucita  circum  antiquom  oppidum  ex- 
igebant.  Alteram  Romanulam  ah  Roma  dictam, 
quae  habet  gradus  in  Nova  Via  ad  Volupiae  sacellutn. 
Tertia  est  Janualis  dicta  ab  Jano;  et  ideu  ibi  jositurn 
Juni  signum  ; et  jus  institutuin  a Pom  pi  Ho,  ut 
8cribit  in  Annalibus  PLso,  ut  sit  aperta  semper,  nisi 
quom  bellum  sit  nusquam.”  (£,.  L.  v.  §§  164.  165, 
Mtill.)  The  gate  here  called  Mucio  by  Varro  is  the 
same  as  that  called  Mugio  by  other  writers,  by  an 
ordinary  interchange  of  c and  g,  as  in  Cains  for 
Gains,  Cermalus  for  Germalus,  &c.  Thus  Varro  him- 
self, as  cited  by  Nonius  (xii.  51.  p.  531,  M.)  is  made 
to  call  it  Mugio.  In  Paulus  Diaconus  (p.  144,  Mtill.) 
we  find  the  adjective  form  Mngionia,  erroneously 
formed,  however,  from  Mugius,  the  name  of  a man ; 
and  lastly,  the  form  Mugonia  in  Solinus  (i.  24). 

The  most  important  passage  for  determining  the 
situation  of  this  gate  is  Livy’s  description  (i.  12)  of 
the  battle  between  the  Sabines  and  Romans.  The 
former  occupy  the  Capitoline  hill,  the  latter  are  ar- 
rayed in  the  valley  beneath.  The  Romans  mount 
to  the  attack,  but  are  repulsed  and  driven  back 
towards  the  “ old  gate  " (“ad  veterem  portam")  of  the 
Palatium.  Romulus,  who  is  stationed  on  the  high 
ground  near  it  (the  summit  of  the  Velia),  vows  to 
erect  on  this  spot  a temple  to  Jupiter,  under  the 
name  of  “ Stator,”  if  he  arrest  the  flight  of  the 
Romans.  At  this  time  the  Sabines  had  driven  back 
the  Romans  to  the  extremity  of  what  was  after- 
wards the  forum,  and  their  leader  Metius  Curlius 
had  even  penetrated  nearly  to  the  gate  of  the  Pala- 
tium. The  Romans,  however,  rally;  the  Sabines 
are  repulsed,  and  the  combat  is  renewed  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  hills.  Dionysius  confirms 
the  site  of  the  gate  by  describing  it  as  leading  to 
the  Palatium  from  the  Summa  Sacra  Via;  which 
street,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  describe  the 
topography  of  the  later  city,  crossed  the  ridge  of 
the  Velia  at  this  spot  ('Pcfyu/Aor  pir  ‘Op6uai<p  Ait 
(Ifpby  lUpvoaro)  vaph.  reus  KaXovpiycui  Mi iKuvtot 
wnAair,  al  (p* povaiy  tit  rb  HaXdtrtoy  fo  rr/s  Upas 
bbou,  ii.  60).  The  spot  is  further  identified  by  a 
graphic  passage  in  Ovid,  where  the  citizen  who 
serves  as  Cicerone  to  hia  book  conducts  it  from  the 
fora  of  the  Caesars  along  the  Sacra  Via,  and,  having 
crossed  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Forum  Ro- 
man urn,  arrives  at  the  temple  of  Vesta;  then  pro- 
ceeding onwards  up  the  Sacra  Via,  first  points  out 
the  former  residence  of  Numa,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  right,  indicates  the  gate  of  the  palace: — 

“ Paruit  et  ducens,  ‘ Haec  sunt  fora  Caesaris,  inquit ; 
Haec  est  a sAcris  quae  via  nomen  habet. 

Hie  locus  est  Vratae,  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem; 
Hie  fuit  antiqui  regia  parva  Numae.’ 

Inde  peteus  dextram,  * Porta  est,  ait,  ista  Palatl: 
Hie  Stator;  hoc  primum  condita  Roma  loco 
est.*”  (Trist.  iii.  1.  27.) 

The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  here  given 
is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Thus  it  is  described 
by  Livy  (i.  41)  as  near  the  palace  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  from  the  windows  of  which,  overhanging 
the  Nova  Via,  Tanaquil  addressed  the  people.  Now. 
aa  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,  the  Nova  Via 
ran  for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  Sacra  Via, 
and  between  it  and  the  Palatine,  and,  at  its  highest 
point  near  this  gate,  was  called  “ Summa,”  like  the 
Sacra  Via.  Thus  Solinua  (i.  24):  “Tarquinius 
Prise  us  ad  Mugoniain  Pertain  supra  Summam 
a a.  4 
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Norun  Vuun  (habitavit)."  The  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Stator  near  the  Summa  Sacra  Via 
is  sufficiently  certain  without  adopting  the  proof 
adduced  by  Becker  from  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Cloelia,  the  history  of  which  he  completely  misunder- 
stands. The  passage  from  Pliny  (xxxiv.  13)  which 
lie  quotes  (note  156)  relates  to  another  and  appa- 
rently a rival  statue  of  Valeria,  the  daughter  of 
Puhlicola,  who  disputed  with  Cloelia  the  honour  of 
having  swum  the  Tiber,  and  escaped  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Porsena.  Indeed,  the  two  rival  legends  seem 
to  have  created  some  confusion  among  the  ancient* 
themselves  ; and  it  was  a disputed  point  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  whether  the  existing  statue  was 
that  of  Cloelia  or  Valeria.  (/Vpl  19.)  Becker 
confounds  these  two  statues,  and  asserts  (note  155) 
that  Pliny,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  speaks  of  the 
statue  of  Cloelia  as  no  longer  existing  in  his  time. 
But  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  chapter 
{noted,  mentions  it  as  still  in  being  : “ Cloeliae 
etiam  statua  est  equestris.”  It  was  the  statue  of 
Valeria  that  had  disappeared,  if  indeed  it  bad 
ever  existed  except  in  the  account  of  Aunius 
Fetialis.  Pliny,  therefore,  must  share  the  cas- 
tigation bestowed  by  Becker  on  Plutarch  and 
Servius  for  their  careless  topography  : whose 

assertion  as  to  the  existence  of  the  statue  in  their 
time  he  will  not  believe,  though  the  latter  says 
he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyea  (ad  A at.  T»»i. 
646).  The  only  ground  which  Becker  has  for  so 
jwreinptorily  contradicting  these  three  respectable 
authorities  is  a passage  in  Dionysius  (v.  35);  who, 
however,  only  says  that  when  he  was  at  Home  the 
statue  no  longer  stood  in  its  place  (rauryjy  in* is 
ottm  tn  Kti/xtri}*  c2/poficr).  and  that  on  inquiry 
he  was  told  that  it  had  been  destroyed  (ftfwu'hrtbj) 
in  a fire  that  had  raged  among  the  surrounding 
bouses.  But  Dionysius  may  have  been  misinformed ; 
or  perhaps  it<ftayia&Tj  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  tbe  statue  was  only  removed  for  a while 
out  of  sight.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  it  had 
been  restored  to  its  original  position  in  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  Dionysius  and  Pliny,  and 
that  it  continued  to  adorn  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  for 
some  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  former  writer. 

The  preceding  passages  abundantly  establish  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Mugionis  at  that  spot  of  the  Pala- 
tine which  faces  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  or  present 
arch  of  Titos;  nor  does  it  seem  necessary,  by  way 
of  further  proof,  to  resort  to  the  fur-fetched  argument 
adduced  by  Becker  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
(l/andb.  p.  113),  namely,  that  this  is  the  only  spot 
on  the  NE.  face  of  the  hill  which  offers  a natural 
ascent,  by  the  road  ( Via  Polverierd)  leading  up  to 
the  Convent  of  S.  Bunaventura.  That  road,  indeed, 
bus  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  artificial  rather 
than  a natural  ascent,  and  may  have  been  made 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Romulus.  Unfortunately, 
too,  for  Becker’s  round  assertion  on  this  subject 
( l/andb . p.  109),  that  we  must  ab  initio  embrace  as 
an  incontrovertible  principle  that  gates  lire  to  be 
sought  only  where  the  hill  offers  natural  ascents,  we 
find  that  the  only  other  known  gate,  the  Porta  Ro- 
miumla,  was,  on  his  own  allowing,  accessible  only  by 
means  of  steps.  For  the  situation  of  this  gate  Varro 
is  again  our  principal  authority.  We  have  seen  in 
the  passage  before  quoted  from  that  author  thAt  it 
opened  into  the  Nova  Via,  near  the  Sacellum  Vo- 
lupime,  by  means  of  steps.  Varro  again  slludes  to  it 
in  the  following  passage:  * Hoc  sacrifieium  (to 
Acca  lutreulia)  fit  in  Velabro,  qua  in  Novam  Viuin 
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exitur,  ut  • aiunt  qnidam,  ad  sepulcrum  Accae,  nt 
quod  ibi  prope  faciunt  Diis  Multibus  Servilibus  sacer- 
dotes;  qui  uterque  locus  extra  urbem  antiquam  fuit 
non  longt*  a Porta  Romanula,  de  qua  in  priore  libro 
dixi."  (L.  L.  vi.  § 24,  Mull.)  The  site  of  the 
Sarellam  Volupiae  cannot  be  determined;  but  the 
Velabruin  is  one  of  the  most  certain  spots  in  Roman 
topography,  and  is  still  indicated  by  the  church 
which  hears  its  name,  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro.  We 
learn  from  both  these  passages  of  Varro — for  Sca- 
liger’s  emendation  of  Nova  Via  for  Novalia  in  the 
former  is  incontestable  — the  exact  site  of  the  Porta 
Hoinamila  ; for  as  the  sacrifice  alluded  to  was  per- 
formed in  the  Velabruin  near  the  spot  where  the 
Nova  Via  entered  it,  and  as  the  P.  Romanula  was  not 
fur  from  this  place,  it  follows  that  it  must  have  been 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  or  in  the  injima  Nova 
Via.  Varro'*  account  is  confirmed  by  Fcstua  (p. 
262,  Miill.),  who,  however,  calls  the  gate  Romana 
instead  of  llonuinula : “ Sed  porta  Romana  instituta 
est  a ltoinulo  inti  mo  clivo  Victor  iae,  qui  locus  gra- 
dibus  ill  quadrain  formulas  est : appellata  autem 
Romana  a Sabinis  praecipue,  quod  ea  proximo*  adi- 
tus  erat  Roman.”  Here  the  same  steps  are  alluded 
to  that  arc  mentioned  by  Varro.  The  Clivus  Vic- 
toriae  was  that  part  of  the  NW.  declivity  of  the 
Palatine  which  overhung  the  Nova  Via.  It  was  m> 
named  either  from  a temple  of  Victory  seated  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  (“  in  aedein  Victoriae,  quae  est  in  Pa- 
latio,  pertulere  deain,"  Liv.  xxix.  14),  or  more  pro- 
bably — as  this  temple  wan  not  dedicated  by  L.  Po- 
st undue  till  b.  c.  295 — from  an  ancient  grove,  sacred 
to  Victory,  on  this  side  of  the  Palatine,  near  the 
Lupercal  (Dionys.  i.  32),  the  tradition  of  which, 
though  the  grove  itself  bad  long  disappeared,  pro- 
bably let!  to  the  temple  being  founded  there. 

The  Komulean  city  must  undoubtedly  have  had 
at  least  a third  gate,  both  from  the  testimony  of 
Pliny  and  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  its  re- 
maining two  sides  were  without  an  exit;  but. there 
is  no  authority  to  decide  where  it  lay.  Becker  tbinka 
that  it  was  seated  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  hill ; 
but  this, though  probable  enough, is  nothingmorc  than 
a conjecture.  The  Porta  Janualis,  the  third  gate  men- 
tioned by  Varro,  was  most  probably  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Romulus,  though  it  certainly  never  belonged  to  the 
Palatine  city.  Its  situation  and  true  nature  will  be 
discussed  presently.  Wo  find,  however,  a gate  called 
Ferentina  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Rom.  20),  who 
relates  that  Romulus,  after  tbe  murder  of  Tat  mo, 
which  was  followed  by  visible  signs  of  the  divine 
anger,  purified  Rome  and  Laurentuin  by  rites  which 
still  continued  to  be  observed  at  tliat  gate.  We  also 
find  an  account  in  Fcstus  ( p.  2 1 3)  of  a Porta  Piacula- 
ris,  which  was  so  called  “ propter  aliqua  piacula 
quae  ibidem  fiebaut and  boiuo  have  assumed  (p. 
MUller,  ail  Fejt.  I c.)  that  these  two  gates  were 
identical.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  gates 
had  sometimes  two  names;  and  this  seems  especially 
probable  in  the  case  of  those  which  had  some  reli- 
gious ceremony  connected  with  them.  Becker 
(l/andb.  p.  177)  rejects,  however,  with  something 
like  indignation  the  idea  that  such  a gate  could 
have  belonged  to  the  Romulean  city,  and  would  there- 
fore either  place  it  in  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  or  alter 
the  text  of  Plutarch,  his  usual  expedient.  Alto- 
gether, however,  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  improbable 
that  it  may  have  been  the  third  and  missing  gate  of 
Komnlus,  since  its  name  indicates  its  site  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Palatine,  just  where  we  are  iu 
WUUt  of  QOOk 
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III.  PitouitESs  or  tiik  Crnr  till  tk*  Tmx 
or  Skkvics  Tuluusl 

We  cmn  only  pretend  to  give  a probable  account 
of  the  progress  of  llie  city  under  the  first  five  kings.  : 
The  statements  on  the  subject  in  ancient  authors  are  . 
divergent,  though  the  contradiction  is  often  rather 
apparent  than  real.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  Ro-  , 
inulus  added  to  his  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  the  . 
Capitoline  hill,  then  called  SutaraiuH,  the  Cat-lion.  I 
then  called  Qnerquetulanus,  and  the  Aventine.  But 
we  must  distinguish  the  natnre  of  these  additions. 
Dionysius  (ii.  37)  represents  the  Capitolina  and 
Aventine  us  enclosed  by  Romulus  with  a strong  fur- 
t iticatiou  consisting  of  a ditch  and  palisades,  chiefly  as 
a protection  for  herdsmen  and  their  licks,  and  not 
as  surrounded  with  a wall,  like  the  Palatine.  Yet 
it  is  evident  from  the  account  of  the  attack  by  tlie 
2Sabin»  on  the  Capitoline  (Lir.  i.  11)  that  it  must 
have  been  regularly  fortified,  and  have  I tad  a gate. 
Romulus  had  al reaily  marked  it  out  as  the  orator  ci- 
tadel of  his  future  city ; and  when  he  had  defeated  the 
Cscninenaea  ai*l  slain  their  king,  he  carried  thither 
and  dedicated  the  first  spoils  opitna  at  an  oak-tree 
held  sacred  by  the  shepherds,  but  which  now  became  j 
the  site  of  the  temple  uf  Jupiter  Feretriua  (lb.  c.  10).  j 
When  Livy  tells  us  that  this  was  the  first  temple 
consecrated  at  Rome,  he  probably  means  with  the  • 
exception  of  those  which  were  usually  erected  at  the 
foundation  of  every  city.  That  the  Capitoline  was 
a much  more  important  hill  in  the  time  of  Romulus 
than  the  Aventine  and  Caelun  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  of  hia  opening  upon  it  the  asylum  fur  slaves  and 
fugitives,  in  urder  to  increase  the  population  of  his 
city.  This  asylum  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
hollow  between  the  two  eminence*  of  the  Capitoline, 
and  the  site  retained  till  a lute  period  the  mm*  of 
“ Inter  duos  lucus"  (lb.  c.  10;  Diunys.  ii.  15;  St  mb. 
v.  230 ; PluL  Rom.  9 ; Ov.  Fast.  ili.  43 1 , Ac.). 

Tlie  Capitoline  hill,  or  Moos  Satunnus,  appears 
then  to  have  been  a real  addition  to  the  Komulean 
city  ; but  the  Aventine  serins  to  have  remained 
down  to  the  time  of  Ancus  Mart  ms  a mere  rudely 
fortified  enclosure  for  the  protection  uf  the  shepherds. 
Various  etymologies,  all  perhaps  equally  unsatis- 
factory, have  been  invented  for  the  name  of  A ten-  I 
turns.  One  legend  derived  it  from  an  Alban  king 
bo  called,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  (Liv.  i.  3; 
Ysrr.  L.  L.  v.  § 43.  MAIL;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  19,  Mull.), 
another  from  a descendant  of  Herculra,  mentioned 
by  Virgil  (Aew.  vii.  65b).  Berrios  in  his  commen- 
tary on  tii is  passage  makes  Aventinua  a king  of  the 
Aborigines,  but  adds  from  Yam»  that  tlie  Aventine 
was  assigned  by  Romulus  to  the  Subinca.  who  named 
it  after  the  Averts,  tme  of  their  rivers.  This  account 
is  twit  found  in  the  remains  which  we  possess  of 
Varro,  who,  however  (A  c.),  adds  a few  more  ety- 
mologies to  that  already  givrn.  One  of  them,  taken 
from  Naevius,  derives  the  name  c»f  tlie  hill  from  the 
birds  (ave.*>)  that  resorted  thither  from  the  liber,  to 
which  Virgil  also  seems  to  allude  (vim.  viii.  233). 
Varro  himself  thinks  that  it  was  so  called  “ ab 
fulvetilu,"  because,  being  formerly  separated  from  the 
other  hills  by  a marsit  or  lake,  it  wa*  necessary  to 
go  to  it  in  boats:  whilst  others  derived  the  name 
" ab  advent  u hontinum,*'  because,  having  upon  it 
a temple  of  Diana  common  to  all  the  Latin  people, 
it  was  a place  of  great  resort.  But  these  various 
etymologies  only  prove  that  nothing  certain  was 
known. 

The  preponderance  of  authority  tends  to  show  that 
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the  Caelian  hill  was  also  oojouised  in  the  time  of 
R-unulua.  Caelius  Vilctmus,  or  Cades  Vibeuna,  an 
Etruscan  general  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Ro- 
mulus against  Tatius  and  the  Sabines,  had  this  hill 
assigned  to  him  and  settled  upon  it  with  his  army; 
whence  it  derived  its  name  of  **  Caelius,*  it  having 
been  previously  called  Querquetulanus  from  its  woods 
of  oak.  (Varr.  L.  v.  § 4G.  MU1I. ; Diunys.  ii.  36; 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  44,  Mlill.)  The  traditions  respecting 
the  incurporatiun  of  this  hill  are,  however,  very  fu- 
rious. Sane  authors  relate  that  it  was  added  by 
Tullus  Husiiliu*  (Liv.  30;  Eutrop.  t.  4;  Aur. 
Viet,  V ir.  III.  4).  others  bv  Ancus  Martins  (Ck. 
R*p.  ii.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  234) ; whilst  some,  again, 
place  the  arrival  of  Cades  as  low  down  as  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Tnc.  Ann.  iv.  65;  Festtt*, 
p.  355,  Mull.)  The  last  account  probably  an*e 
from  some  confusion  between  the  arrival  of  the  Tus- 
cans under  Romulus,  and  a subsequent  one  under 
the  Tuscan  king  Tarquinius.  But  the  sacred  books 
relating  to  the  Argive  chapels  established  by  Nuiua 
mention  tlie  hill  under  the  name  of  Caelius  (Vhit. 
ib.  § 47),  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  the 
arrival  of  Vitieuna  must  be  placed  under  Romulus. 
This  Tuscan  settlement  appears,  however,  not  to  liave 
b«eO  permanent.  After  the  death  of  their  leader  a 
portion  of  his  followers  incurred  lira  suspicion  of  the 
K<aiuin.i,  and  were  removed  from  the  hill  to  a Icmi 
defensible  position  on  the  plain,  apparently  between 
the  Palatine  and  Capitoline,  where  they  founded  the 
Virus  Tuscus;  whilst  the  remainder  were  transferred 
to  the  adjoining  hill  called  Cudiolus  (Varr.  ib.  § 
46).  Whence  also  Propertius;— 

" Kt  tu,  Roma,  mew  tribuisti  premia  Tuscis 
Unde  hodie  vicus  nomina  Tuscus  ha  bet ; 

Tempore  quo  sociia  venit  Lycomedius  armia, 
"Atque  Sabina  feri  contudil  anna  Tati." — 

(iv.  2.  49.) 

Here  the  Tuscan  general  is  named  Lycomedius, 
which  seems  to  he  derived  from  Lucutno,  the  name 
given  to  him  by  Dionysius  (ii,  42,  43),  and  which 
was  probably  only  an  appellative  for  an  Etruscan 
prince.  The  bill  having  been  vacated  by  this  re- 
moval of  the  Tuscans,  was  again  colonised  under  a 
subsequent  king,  which  in  some  degree  reconciles  the 
conflicting  accounts  : but  ail  we  shall  sny  further 
about  it  at  present  is.  that  in  the  reign  o!  Tiberius 
an  attempt  was  made  to  change  its  name  again,  and 
to  call  it  Motis  Augustus,  either  because  Tiberius 
had  laid  oat  a great  deal  of  money  there  in  rrpairiug 
the  damage  occasioned  by  a tire,  or  from  a decree  of 
the  senate,  winch  ap|«»inted  that  name  to  be  used 
because  a statue  of  Tiberius  hud  been  saved  from  the 
flame*.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  64;  Sturt.  Tib.  48.)  But 
this  name  never  came  into  oomtuon  use. 

Legend  of  Tarptia, . — Porta  Junualu  and  Tempi* 
of  Jasiu . — The  story  of  Tarfieia  involves  two  or  thru* 
|M)itits  of  topographical  interest.  It  shows  that  the 
Capitoline  hill  was  regularly  fortified,  and  had  a gate. 
The  deed  of  Tarpeia,  whether  treacherous  ur  patri- 
otic, for  there  are  two  versions  of  her  history,  occa- 
sioned s change  in  the  name  of  the  hilL  It  had 
previously  been  cal  led  Mens  Saturnius,  trom  Saturn, 
to  whom  it  was  sacred  (Fest.  pi  322);  and  l here 
was  a tradition  that  some  Cleans,  who  had  obtained 
their  dismissal  from  the  army  of  Hercules  on  his 
return  from  his  western expedi lion,  luul  been  attracted 
to  settle  upon  it  by  the  resemblance  of  its  name  to 
that  of  Kpivios,  a mountain  of  their  own  country. 

; (Dionyu.  i.  34.)  After  the  fbuiolat ion  of  the  Csjitol 
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its  appellation,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate 
further  on,  was  again  altered  to  that  which  it 
ever  afterwards  continued  to  bear  ; yet  ouo  part 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  hill  still  retained 
the  name  of  Kupes  Tarpeia,  from  the  vesta)  hav- 
ing been  buried  on  it.  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 41,  Mull.) 
Dionysius  (ii.  40)  adopted  the  account  of  Piso,  who 
attributed  the  death  of  Tarpeia  to  a patriotic  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  Sabines,  in  preference  to  that  of 
Fabius,  which  brands  her  with  disloyalty.  The 
latter,  however,  seems  to  have  obtained  most  currency 
among  the  Romaus  ; and  Propertius  even  derives  the 
name  of  the  hill  from  her  father,  Tarpeins,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  garrison, — “A  duce  Tarpeio  mans 
est  cognomen  adept  us  " (v.  4.  93), — whilst  he  brands 
the  tomb  of  the  vestal  with  infamy.  (t4  Tarpciae 
turpe  sepulcrum,”  v.  4. 1 ).  The  obscure  legend  of  the 
Porta  Pandana,  which  existed  somewhere  on  the 
Capitol  in  the  time  of  Varro  (L.L.  v.  § 42),  is  also 
connected  with  the  story  of  Tarpeia;  and  Tatius  is 
said  to  have  stipulated,  in  the  treaty  which  he  made 
with  Romulus,  that  this  gate  should  always  he  left 
open.  (Fest.  p.  363,  and  Paul.  Diac.  p.  220,  Mtill.) 
According  to  an  incredible  account  in  Solinus(i.  13), 
it  was  a gate  of  the  old  Saturnian  city,  and  was  ori- 
ginally called  Porta  Satumia;  nor  is  the  version 
of  Polyaenus  more  satisfactory  ( Stratag . viii.  35), 
who  refers  the  story  of  the  Porta  Pandana  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Gauls,  by  which  the  R>mans  en- 
gaged always  to  leave  one  gate  open,  but,  in  order 
to  evade  the  consequences,  built  it  in  an  inaccessible 
place. 

After  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Romulus 
and  Tatius,  they  possessed  two  distinct  but  united 
cities, — the  former  reigning  on  the  Palatine,  the 
latter  on  the  Capitoline,  ami  dwelling  on  the  spot 
w here  the  temple  of  Juno  Moucta  afterwards  stood 
(Pint.  Rom.  2;  Sol.  i.  21.)  When  Tacitus  says, 
in  the  passage  before  cited,  that  Tatius  added  the 
Capitoline  to  the  city,  we  are  perhaps  therefore  to 
understand  that  he  built  upon  it  and  made  it  habit- 
able, whilst  previously  it  had  been  only  a sort  of 
military  outpost.  The  valley  between  the  two  hills 
formed  a kind  of  neutral  ground,  and  served  as  a 
c-rimnon  market-place.  The  gate  called  Janualis, 
mentioned  by  Varro  in  the  passage  cited  from  him 
when  treating  of  the  Romulean  gates,  seems  undoubt- 
edly to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabine  town.  Niebuhr, 
w ho  is  followed  by  Bunsen  ( Beschr . vol.  i.  p.  145), 
is  of  opinion  (Hut.  i.  292)  that  it  was  built  by  the 
two  cities  as  a barrier  of  their  common  liberties  ; 
that  it  was  open  in  time  of  war  in  order  that  suc- 
cour might  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  shut 
during  peace,  either  to  prevent  the  quarrels  which  ( 
might  arise  from  unrestricted  intercourse,  or  as  a 
t ken  that  the  cities,  though  united,  were  distinct. 
Becker,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  it  ever  was  a 
gate  at  all,  maintaining  that  it  only  got  that  name 
c it  a chrestically , from  the  temple  which  it  subse- 
quently formed  being  called  “Porta  Belli"  (pp.  118, 

1 19,  and  note  167).  But  there  seems  to  be  ample 
evidence  that  it  was  originally  a gate.  Varro,  in  the 
]>as8age  cited,  evidently  considered  it  as  such  ; and 
it  is  also  mentioned  by  Macrobius  as  a real  gate, 
though  the  situation  which  he  assigns  to  it  will 
hardly  be  allowed  even  by  those  who  give  the  great- 
est extention  to  the  walls  of  the  Romulean  city 
(“  Cum  bello  Snbino — Romani  portam,  quae  sub  ra- 
dicihus  collis  Viminalis  erat,  quae  postea  ex  eventu 
Jatu*,lh  vocata  est,  claudrre  festinarent,”  Sat.  i. 
9).  We  may  learn  from  Ovid,  not  only  its  real  situ- 
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atlon,  but  also  that  it  was  the  very  gate  which 
Tarpeia  betrayed  to  the  Sabines.  The  passage  fixes 
its  site  so  accurately,  and  consequently  also  that  of 
the  temple  of  Janus, — an  important  point  in  Roman 
topography, — that  it  is  necessary  to  quote  it  at 
length 

“ Press  oral  ora  dens.  Tunc  sic  ego  nostra  resolvo, 
Voce  mea  voces  eliciente  dei : 

Quum  tot  siut  Jani  cor  stas  aacratus  in  nno, 

Hie  ubi  templa  fori*  juncta  duobus  habes  t 
llle  manu  mu  Icons  proj>exam  ad  jiectora  bar  bam 
Protinus  Oebalii  retulit  anna  Tati, 

Utque  levis  custos,  armillis  capla  Sabin  is, 

Ad  summae  Tati  urn  dnxerit  arcis  iter. 

/m/e,  rW ut  nunc  est,  per  quern  descenditis , inquit, 

A rduus  in  voiles  et  fora  clinu  erat 
El  jam  contigerat  portam , Satumia  cujus 
Deinpeerat  oppogitas  insidiosa  seras. 

Cum  tanto  veritus  com  in  it  to  re  numine  pugnam 
Ipse  meae  movi  callidus  art  is  opus, 

Oraque,  qua  pollens  ope  sum,  fontana  reclusi 
Sumque  repent  inas  ejaculatus  aquas. 

Ante  tamcn  calidis  subjeci  sulphura  venis, 

Clauderet  ut  Tatio  fervidus  humor  iter. 

Cujus  ut  utilitas  pulsis  pcrcepta  Sabinis, 

Quae  f tier at,  tuto  reddita  forma  loco  est 
Ara  mihi  posit  a est,  parvo  conjuncta  sacello. 

Haec  adolet  flainmis  cum  strue  furra  suis.” 

(Fast.  i.  255.  seq.) 

We  see  from  these  lines,  that  the  gate  attacked 
by  the  Sabines  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a path  leading 
down  from  the  Capitoline,  which  path  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Ovid,  and  was  situated  between  the 
forum  of  Caesar  and  the  Forum  Rxnaunm.  The 
gate  was  consequently  at  the  bottom  of  the  N£L 
slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  a little  to  the  N.  of 
the  present  arch  of  Scptimius  Severn*.  We  also 
learn  that  a small  temple  or  sacelluin  was  dedicated 
to  Janus  at  this  spot  Whether  the  ancient  gate 
was  incorporated  in  this  temple,  or  whether  it  was 
pulled  down,  or  whether  the  temple  was  erected  by 
the  side  of  the  gate,  cannot  be  detcimiued;  but  at 
all  events  its  funner  existence  was  commemorated  by 
the  title  of  Porta  Janualis.  It  is  uo  objection  to 
Ovid's  account,  as  far  as  the  topographical  question  is 
concerned,  that  it  differs  from  the  one  usually  re- 
ceived, which  represents  the  Sabines  as  successful 
through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  and  not  as  repulsed 
through  the  intervention  of  Janus.  He  seems  to 
have  combined  two  different  legends  ; but  all  that 
we  are  here  concerned  for  is  hia  accurate  description 
of  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  consequently  of  tho 
gate. 

Its  site  is  further  confirmed  by  Procopius  (B.  O. 
i.  25.  p.  122,  Dind.),  who  mentions  it  as  situated  a 
little  beyond  the  statues  of  the  three  Fates,  as  will 
appear  in  the  second  part  of  this  article.  The 
temple  was  dedicated  by  the  peace-loving  Nmua, 
who  made  the  opening  and  shutting  of  it  the  sign  of 
war  and  peace.  (Liv.  i.  19.)  Niebuhr,  therefore, 
besides  assigning  an  inadmissible  and  even  absurd 
meaning  to  this  custom,  has  forestalled  its  date, 
when  be  mentious  it  as  coining  into  use  at  the  union 
of  the  two  independent  cities. 

After  writing  what  precedes,  the  compiler  of  this 
article  met  with  an  essay  by  I>r.  Th.  Mommsen, 
published  in  the  Annuli  dtlt  Institute  for  the  yeai 
1844  (vol.  xvi.),  and  entitled  l/e  Comitiu  Romano , 
in  which  that  writer  (p.  306,  seq.)  considers  tlut 
he  has  irrefragably  established  that  the  temple  of 
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Janus  was  not  situated  in  the  place  here  assigned  to 
It,  but  in  the  Forum  Olitorium  outside  the  Porta 
Carmentalis.  As  thfc  opinion  of  ao  distinguished  a 
scholar  as  Mommsen  is  entitled  to  great  attention, 
we  shall  here  briefly  review  his  arguments.  They 
may  be  stated  as  follows.  That  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  in  the  Forum  Olitorium  may  be  shown  from  Ta- 
citus: “ Et  Jano  templum,  quod  npud  Forum  Olilo- 
ritun  C.  Duilius  struxerat  (dedicavit  Tiberius),” 

( Ann.  ix.  49);  and  also  from  FcstOS:  “ Religioni  eat 
quibusdam  porta  Cannentali  egredi  et  in  aede  Jani, 
quae  est  extra  earn,  senatum  haberi,  quod  ea  egressi 
sea  et  trecenti  Fabii  apud  Cremeram  otnnes  interfecti 
aunt,  cum  in  aede  Jani  S.  C.  factum  esset,  ut  proficis- 
cerentur  ” (p.  285,  Mllll.).  But  this  temple  was  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  the  famous  one  founded  by 
Noma,  and  Duilius  could  only  have  restored,  not 
built  it  ; since  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was  only 
«*ne  Temple  of  Janus  at  Rome  before  the  time  of 
Dumitian.  Thus  Ovid  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  pas- 
sage before  quoted)  asks  Janus,  — 

“ Cum  tot  sint  Jani  cur  stas  sacratus,  in  uno, 

Hie  ubi  juncta  foria  tcmpla  duobus  babes  ? ” 

The  same  thing  appears  from  the  following  passage 
of  Martial  (x.  28.  2),  which  shows  that,  before  I)o- 
mitian  erected  the  Janus  Quadrifrons  in  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  the  god  had  only  one  little  temple:  — 
“ Perrins  exiguos  habitabas  ante  Penates 
Plurixna  qua  medium  Roma  terebat  iter.” 

The  same  situation  of  this  only  temple  is  also 
testified  by  Servius  (<«/  Am.  vii.  607):  “ Socrarium 
(Jani)  Numa  Pom  pi  li  us  fecerat — Quod  Numa  in- 
stituerat,  translatuin  est  ad  Forum  Transitorium.” 
And  again  “ Socrarium  hoc  Numa  Pompilius  fecerat 
circa  imum  Argiletum  juxta  theatrnm  Marceili." 
Thus  the  situation  of  the  sole  temple  of  Janus  is 
proved  by  the  preponderance  of  the  best  authority, 
and  does  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture. 

In  these  remarks  of  Mommsen’s  we  miss  that  ac- 
curacy of  interpretation  which  is  so  necessary  in 
treating  questions  of  this  description.  The  word 
* struxerat,”  used  by  Tacitus,  denotes  the  erection 
of  a new  building,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
mere  restoration  of  an  ancient  one.  Nor,  had  there 
been  no  other  temple  of  Janus,  would  it  have  been 
necessary  to  designate  the  precise  situation  of  this 
by  the  words  “apud  Forum  Olitorium.”  Again,  the 
words  of  Ovid  refer,  not  to  one  temple,  but  to  one 
Janus,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  con- 
verted into  a sort  of  small  temple.  “ When  there 
are  so  many  Jani,  why  is  your  image  consecrated 
only  in  one  ? " This,  then,  was  not  a temple  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  word  ; that  is,  a building  of  such 
a size  as  to  be  fit  for  assemblies  o f the  senate,  but 
merely  the  little  sacellum  described  by  Ovid.  Let 
us  hear  Mommsen’s  own  description  of  it,  drawn  from 
this  passage,  and  from  that  of  Martial  just  quoted: 
**  Fuit  enim  Jani  aedes  (quod  luculentiasime  apparel 
ex  Ovidii  verbis  supra  laudatis)  non  nisi  Janus  ali- 
quis,sive  bifrons  sive  quadrifrons,  l>ci  statua  omatus, 
Ea,  quam  Numa  fecit,  fornix  erat  pervius  ad  portam 
CarmenUletn  applicatus,  quo  trausibant  omnes  qui 
a Campo  Martio  Foroque  Olitorio  venientes  Boarium 
Ruinanumve  petebant  ” (p.  307).  But  overlooking 
the  point  how  the  building  of  Numa  could  have  been 
attached  to  a gate  erected  in  the  time  of  Servius  — 
how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  as  Mommsen  in- 
fers from  the  words  of  Festua,  the  senate  could  have 
levu  assembled  in  a little  place  of  this  description, 
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the  common  thoroughfare  of  the  Romans?  Besides, 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Livy,  that  the 
Senatus  Consultum,  sanctioning  the  departure  of 
the  Fabii,  was  made  in  the  usual  place  for  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,— the  Curia  Hostilia.  “Con- 
sul e Curia  egress  us,  comitante  Fabiorum  agmine, 
qui  in  vestibulo  curiae,  senatus  consultum  exspec- 
t antes,  steterant,  domum  rediit”  (ii.  48).  Livy  is 
certainly  a better  witness  on  such  a point  than  Festus ; 
whose  account,  therefore,  is  overthrown,  not  only  by 
its  inherent  improbability,  but  also  by  the  weight  of 
superior  authority.  All  that  we  can  infer  from  his 
words  is,  that  the  temple  of  Janus,  outside  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  was  sufficiently  large  to  hold  an  as- 
sembly of  the  senate  ; but  this  circumstance  itself  is 
sufficient  proof  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  origi- 
nal little  temple,  or  sacellum,  of  Numa.  There  are 
other  objections  to  the  account  of  Festus.  It  was 
not  ominous,  as  he  says,  to  go  out  at  the  Carmental 
gate,  but  to  go  out  through  the  right  arch  of  the 
gate  (“  infelici  via  dextro  Jano  portae  Carmentalis 
profecti,  ad  Cremeram  fiurnen  perveninnt,”  lb.  c.  49). 
If  the  whole  gate  had  been  accursed,  how  could  a 
sacred  procession  like  that  of  the  virgins  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  that  of  Juno  Regina,  descried 
by  Livy  (xxvii.  37),  have  passed  through  it?  Nor 
can  it  be  told  whether  the  relative  ea  refers  to  the 
Porta  Carmentalis,  as  sense,  or  to  aedes  Jani,  as 
grammar,  requires.  Further,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  U‘iial  custom,  as  Becker  correctly  remarks 
( Handbnch , p.  139,  note),  for  the  senate  to  assemble 
outside  of  the  gates  to  deliberate  on  a domestic 
matter  of  this  nature.  Then,  with  reference  to 
Ovid's  description,  he  could  not  have  mentioned 
the  sacellum  of  Janus  as  adjoining  two  fora,  had  it 
stood  where  Mommsen  places  it,  where  it  would  have 
been  separated  from  the  Forum  Romanum  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius.  Besides,  it  is 
plain  from  the  passage  of  the  Fasti  before  quoted 
that  the  original  temple  stood  at  the  foot  of  a clivus, 
or  descent  from  the  Capitoline.  Yet  Mommsen  puts 
it  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  over  the  Carmental 
gate  (“  in  ipso  monte,”  p.  310,  vide  his  plan  at  the  end 
of  the  volume),  where  the  hill  is  moat  abrupt,  and 
where  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  clivus, 
and  the  Porta  Janualis  at  the  bottom.  We  should 
remark,  too,  that  the  reading,  “ arduus  in  valiea  et 
fora  clivus  erat,”  is  not  a mere  conjecture  of  Becker, 
as  Mommsen  seems  to  think  (p.  310),  but  the  com- 
mon reading;  and  that  to  substitute  “per  fora  ” in- 
stead would  make  evident  nonsense.  Nor  in  tint  case 
do  we  see  how  the  temple  could  have  been  “ apud 
Forum  Olitorium,” as  Tacitus  says,  even  if  apud  only 
means  near,  not  at : and  still  less  how  it  could  have 
adjoined  the  theatre  of  Marcello*  (“juxta  thea- 
trum  Marceili  "),  as  indicated  by  Servius.  What  Ima 
been  said  will  also  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  last 
named  commentator  in  stating  this  to  be  the  original 
temple.  He  has  evidently  confounded  the  two. 

We  can  therefore  only  agree  iu  part  with  the 
somewhat  severe  censure  which  Mommsen  lias  pro- 
nounced on  Becker  on  this  occasion.  “At  quod 
somniavit  de  aede  Jani  sine  si  mu  lac  ro  ( p.  259), 
quod  Festum,  quod  Servium  gravissimi  erroris  in- 
cusavit  (p.  139,  n.  254.  seq.),  id  vix  condouo 
homini  plnlologu”  (p.  307).  It  appears,  we  trust, 
pretty  plainly,  that  Feetua  and  Servius  must  have 
been  in  error;  but  we  cannot  admit  a temple  with- 
out an  image.  The  explanation  we  have  already 
given,  that  Ovid  is  alluding  to  a Janus,  not  to  a 
proper  temple,  may  obviate  tire  difficulty.  But  we 
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see  no  reason  why  Janus,  a very  ancient  Latin 
divinity,  and  to  whom  the  Mons  Jauiculus  appears 
to  have  been  sacred  before  the  building  of  Ron>e, 
should  not  have  been  honoured  with  a regular  temple 
besides  the  little  uffair  which  was  the  index  of  peace 
and  war.  As  the  question,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  situation  of  the  Argiletum  and  Forum 
Cacsaris,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it,  and 
have  mentioned  it  here  only  because  the  legend  of 
Tarpeia,  and  consequent  building  of  the  temple,  are 
cKwely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  city. 

Romulus,  after  hia  mysterious  disappearance,  was 
deified  under  the  name  of  Quiriuus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Xuma,  erected  a temple  to  the  new  God  on 
the  Quirinal.  (Dionys.  ii.  63  ; Or.  Fast.  ii.  509). 
This  hill,  which  was  previously  named  Agonus 
(Fest.  p.  254;  Dionys.  ii.  37),  appears  in  the  time 
of  Xuma  to  have  been  divided  into  four  distinct 
eminences,  each  named  after  some  deity,  namely, 
Quirinalia,  Salutaris,  Mucialis,  and  Latiaris  (Varr. 
L.L.  v.  § 51,  Milll.) ; but  from  what  deity  the 
name  of  Mucialis  was  derived  remains  inexplicable. 
The  name  of  Quirinalis,  which,  however,  some  derive 
from  the  Quirites,  who  hud  come  with  Tatius  from 
Cures,  and  settled  on  the  hill  (Varr.  and  Fest.  U.  ee.), 
ultimately  swallowed  up  the  other  three.  The 
temple  of  Quinn  us  probably  stood  near  the  pre- 
sent church  of  S.  Andrea  del  Xoriziato.  This 
question,  however,  as  well  as  that  concerning  the 
sites  of  the  other  three  temples,  will  recur  when 
treating  of  the  topography  of  the  city.  Xutna, 
who  wa»  himself  a Sabine,  also  founded  a capitol 
(liieron.  i.  p.  298),  subsequently  called,  by  way 
of  distinction,  u vetus  Capitolium, " on  the  Qui- 
rinal, which  hill  had  been  chiefly  colonised  by  his 
countrymen.  Of  course  the  name  of  “ Capitolium  ” 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  it  till  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  originally  it  was 
the  arx  of  the  city,  containing  the  three  usual  temples 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  (Varr.  LX.  v.  § 
158,  MUli.)  This  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  is  al- 
luded to  by  Martial  (v.  22.  4),  and  probably  stood 
on  the  soul  hem  part  of  the  Quirinal  on  the  present 
height  of  MagnanapolL 

Tull  us  Host  iii  us  is  said  to  have  added  the  Caelian 
hill  to  the  city  after  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa, 
when  the  population  of  Rome  was  doubled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alba  being  transferred  thither  ; and  in 
order  to  render  the  Caelian  still  more  thickly  inha- 
bited Tull  us  chose  it  for  his  own  residence.  (Liv.  i. 
30  ; Eutrop.  i.  4;  Victor,  Vir.  HI.  4.)  The  two 
accounts  of  the  incorporation  of  this  hill  by  Romulus 
and  Tullus  contain,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
nothing  contradictory  ; otherwise,  Dionysius  Hali- 
enmassensis  would  hardly  have  committed  himself 
by  adopting  them  both  (ii.  36,  50,  iii.  1).  The 
first  Tuscan  settlement  had  been  transferred  to 
another  place,  but  when  Cicero  (tie  ltep.  ii.  18) 
and  Strain)  (v.  p.  234)  state  that  the  Caelian  was 
added  to  the  city  by  Ancus  Martins,  this  is  a real 
divergence  for  which  wc  cannot  account ; as  the  hill 
could  hardly  have  been  incorporated  by  Tullus  and 
again  by  Ancus. 

Ancus  is  also  said,  by  the  two  authorities  just 
quoted,  to  have  added  the  Aventine;  and  there  is  no 
improbability  in  this,  for  Romulus  never  made  it  a 
proper  part  of  his  city,  and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
(Vum.  15)  that  it  was  uninhabited  in  the  time  of 
Numa.  We  must  remember  that  the  earlier  en- 
closures were  made  rather  to  assert  a future  claim 
U fhe  ground  when  the  number  of  citizens  was  in- 
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creased,  than  that  they  were  absolutely  wanted  at 
the  time  of  making  them  (“  Crescehat  interim  urbs, 
munitionibus  alia  atqne  alia  appetendo  loca  ; quuin 
in  spem  rnagis  futurae  multitudinis,  quart)  ad  id 
quod  turn  hominum  erat,  munirent,"  Liv.  i.  8).  The 
account  of  Ancus  having  added  the  Aventine  is  con- 
firmed by  Dionysins  (iii.  43)  and  by  Livy  (i.  33), 
who  state  that  it  was  assigned  to  the  citizens  of  the 
conquered  Politorium.  Yet  the  history  of  the  Aven- 
tine is  more  mysterious  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
Roman  hills.  At  the  end  of  the  third  centnry  of 
the  city  we  find  it,  as  an  ager  publictu , taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  patricians,  and  then,  after  a hard 
contest,  parcelled  out  among  the  plebeians  by  a Lex 
Icilia  (Dionys.  x.  31,  32;  cf.  Liv.  iii.  31,  32),  by 
whom  it  was  afterwards  principally  inhabited.  It 
remained  excluded  from  the  poinoerium  down  to  the 
time  of  Claudius,  though  the  mast  learned  Romans 
were  ignorant  of  the  reason.  After  some  further 
victories  over  the  Latins,  Ancus  brought  many 
thousands  more  of  them  to  Rome  ; yet  we  can 
hardly  understand  Livy’s  account  (/.  c.)  that  he 
located  them  in  the  Vallis  Murcia;  not  only  because 
that  spot  seems  too  limited  to  hold  so  large  a 
number,  but  also  because  the  Circus  Maximus  seems 
already  to  hare  been  designed,  and  even  perhaps 
begun,  at  that  spot.  (Dionys.  iii.  68.)  At  all 
events  they  could  not  have  remained  there  for  any 
length  of  time,  since  Livy  himself  mentions  that 
the  circus  was  laid  out  by  Tarquinius  Prise  us 
(i.  35).  The  fortifying  of  the  Janiculum  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  building  of  the  Subliciun 
bridge  to  connect  it  with  Rome,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are 
also  ascribed  to  Ancus  Marti  us,  as  well  as  the  forti- 
fication called  the  Fossa  Quiriliuin.  (Liv.  i.  33  ; 
Dionys.  44,  45  ; Victor,  Vir.  111.  5;  Flor.  i.  4.) 

The  circuit  of  Rome,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  appears  to  have  em- 
braced the  Quirinal,  Capitoline.  Palatine,  Aventine, 
and  Caelian  hills,  and  the  Jauiculum  beyond  the 
Tiber.  The  Viinina)  and  Esquiline  are  not  men- 
tioned as  having  been  included,  but  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  they  were  partially  inhabited.  Whether 
thefirst  named  hills  were  surrounded  with  a common 
wall  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; but  the  fortifications, 
whatever  their  extent,  seem  to  liave  been  of  a very 
rude  and  primitive  description  ( rtlxv — ainoaxiiia 
koI  <pav\a  reus  tpyaaicus  6vra,  Dionys.  iii.  67). 
Tarquinius  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  addi- 
tions to  the  city,  but  he  planned,  Hnd  perhaps  partly 
executed,  what  was  of  much  more  utility,  a regular 
and  connected  wall  to  enclose  the  whole  city.  (Liv. 
i.  36.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  67.)  Xay,  accenting  to  Victor 
( Vir.  III.  6),  he  actually  completed  this  wall,  and 
Servius  only  added  the  agger  (/Ac.  7.)  The  reign 
of  Tarquin  was  indeed  a remarkable  epoch  in  the 
architectural  progress  of  the  city.  We  must  re- 
member that  he  was  of  Tuscan  birth,  and  even  of 
Greek  descent  ; and  therefore  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  his  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the 
other  arts  of  civilised  life  was  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Romans  and  Latin*  ; and  hence  the  improve- 
ments  which  be  introduced  at  Rome.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  discover  and  point  out  undesigned  coinci- 
dences of  lliis  description,  which  greatly  add  to  the 
credibility  of  the  narratives  of  ancient  writers,  since 
there  is  too  much  disposition  at  the  present  day  to 
regard  them  as  the  inventors  or  propagators  of  mere 
baseless  fables.  Tarquin  also  constructed  those 
wonderful  sewers  for  draining  the  Vela  brum  and 
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forum  which  exist  even  to  the  present  day  ; he  im- 
proved the  Circus  Maximus,  planned  the  temple  of 
the  Capiloline  Jupiter,  and  erected  the  first  por- 
ticoes and  tabernae  around  the  forum  (Liv.  i.  35. 
38  ; Dionys.  iii.  67 — 69  ; Tac.  Hist.  Hi.  72)  ; in 
abort-,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sub- 
sequent architectural  splendour  of  Rome. 

The  additional  space  included  by  Servius  Tullius 
in  the  line  of  wall  which  he  completed  is  variously 
stated  in  different  authors.  Dionysius  (iv.  13)  and 
Strabo  (v.  p.  234)  relate  that  he  added  the  Viminid 
and  Esquiline  hills:  Livy  states  that  the  hills  which 
he  added  were  the  Quirinal  and  Yiminal,  and  that  he 
enlarged  or  improved  the  Esquiline  (“  auget  Esqui- 
lias”  i.  44);  while  Victor  ( Vir.  IU.  7)  mentions  that 
he  added  all  three.  It  is  possible  that  Livy  means 
all  that  back  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Quirinal  and 
Esquiline  which  run  together  into  one  common  ridee, 
and  which  was  fortified  by  the  agger  of  Servius 
Tullius;  and  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  his 
expression  of  M auget  Esquilias,"  which  alludes  to 
this  extension  of  the  hill,  and  the  consequent  amal- 
gamation of  its  previously  separate  tongues,  the  Op- 
pius  and  Cispius.  Hence  there  is  but  little  real  con- 
tradiction in  these  Apparently  divergent  statements. 
Though  the  elder  Tarquin  may  dispute  with  Servius 
the  honour  of  having  built  the  walla  of  Rome,  yet 
the  construction  of  the  agger  is  unanimously  ascribed 
to  Servius,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pliny  (iii. 
9),  who  attributes  it  to  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The 
custom,  however,  has  prevailed  of  ascribing  not  only 
this,  but  the  walls  also,  to  Servius.  A description 
of  these  walls  and  of  their  gates,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumference  of  the  Servian  city,  will  be  found 
in  the  second  part  of  this  article;  but  there  are  two 
other  points,  in  some  degree  connected  with  one 
another,  which  require  investigation  here,  namely, 
the  Regiones  of  Servius  and  the  Scptimontium. 

Regions  of  Servius.  — Sen- ius  divided  the  city 
into  four  political  districts  or  regions,  which,  however, 
were  not  commensurate  with  its  extent.  Their  num- 
ber seems  to  have  been  connected  with  that  of  the 
city  tribes;  but  there  are  many  particulars  concerning 
them  which  cannot  be  explained.  Our  knowledge 
of  them  is  chiefly  derived  from  Varro  (L.  L.  § 45, 
heq.,  Mull.),  from  whom  we  learn  that  they  were  : 
I.  the  Suburana,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined,  but  which  embraced  the  Caelian 
bill,  the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  part  of  the  Sacra 
Via,  that  western  portion  of  the  southern  tongue  of 
the  Esquiline  (Mona  Oppius)  known  as  the  Carinae, 
the  Ceruliensis, — which  seems  to  have  been  the  valley 
or  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Esqniline  and  Cae- 
lian, — and  the  Subura,  or  valley  north  of  the  Oppius. 
1 L The  Rsquilina  or  Esquiliae , which  comprehended 
the  smaller  or  N.  tongue  of  the  Esquiline  (Mons 
Cispius)  and  its  eastern  back  or  ridge,  as  far  as  the 
rampart  or  agger  of  Servius,  and  perhaps  also  the 
eastern  back  of  the  Oppius.  III.  The  Collina,  so 
called  from  its  embracing  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
bill-,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  were  called 
colles.  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  hills  called 
rw antes.  The  intervening  valleys  were,  of  course, 
included.  IV’.  The  Palatina  or  Palatum,  embraced 
that  hill  with  its  two  spurs  or  offshoots,  Yelia  and 
Germ  ulus. 

When  we  compare  these  regions  with  the  map  of 
Rome  we  are  immediately  struck  with  some  remat  k- 
al>le  omissions.  Thus,  the  Capitoline  hill,  with  the 
valley  to  the  E.  (forum),  and  valley  to  the  S.  (Ve- 
labrum  and  Forum  Boariuin),  together  with  the 
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Aventine,  are  entirely  excluded.  Various  conjec- 
tures have  been  proposed  to  account  for  these  omis- 
sions. Some  have  imagined  that  the  Capitol  wua 
excluded  because  the  division  of  Servius  regarded 
only  the  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  the  Capitol  was 
inhabited  solely  by  patricians.  Becker  {Handb.  p. 
386)  rightly  rejects  this  hypothesis;  but  another, 
which  he  prefers  to  it,  seems  hardly  better  founded, 
namely,  that  the  hill,  as  being  the  citadel,  was  oc- 
cupied with  public  buildings  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
private  ones,  or,  at  all  events,  as  !>cing  common  to 
all,  could  not  be  incorporated  with  any  one  region. 
But  this  would  have  been  a better  reason  for  the 
exclnsioo  of  the  Quirinal,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  proper  capitol  of  the  city  ; nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
a fact  that  private  buildings  were  excluded  from  the 
Capitol.  Various  reasons  have  also  been  assigned  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  Aventine ; the  principal  of  which 
are,  the  unfavourable  auguries  which  had  appeured 
upon  it  to  Remus,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining a temple  of  Diana,  which  was  common  to  all 
the  Latin  nation,  and  therefore  prevented  the  hill 
(nun  being  made  a portion  of  the  city. 

But  if  we  attentively  read  the  account  given  by 
Varro  of  the  Servian  Regions  {L.  L.  v.  §§  41  — 54, 
MUU.),  we  shall  perceive  that  the  division  was  entirely 
guided  by  the  distribution  of  the  Argive  chapels,  in- 
stituted probably  by  Numa;  though  Varro  does  not  ex- 
plain why  they  should  have  had  this  influence.  Thus, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  Capitoline  and  Aven- 
tine, he  proceeds  to  say  (§  45):  “Reliqun  urbis  loca 
olim  disc  ret  a.  quom  Argeorum  sacraria  in  oeptem  et 
xx.  partis  urbis  sunt  disponita.  Argeos  dictos  pu- 
tant  a principibus  qui  cutn  Hercule  Argivo  vetiere 
Romani  et  in  Saturnia  subsederunt.  E qufa  prima 
est  scripts  Regio  Suburana,  seconds  Exquilina, 
tertia  Collina,  quarts  Palatina.*’  He  then  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  sacraria  or  chapels  in  each  regio, 
mentioning  six  in  each,  or  twenty-four  iu  all,  though 
he  had  called  them  tweuty-seven  in  the  passage  just 
quoted. 

The  obvious  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  “the 
other  parts  of  the  city  were  formerly  separated  (i.  e. 
from  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine)  at  the  time  when 
the  Argivo  chapels  were  distributed  into  twenty- 
seven  parts  of  the  city.”  It  would  hardly,  perliapa, 
be  necessary  to  state  this,  had  not  some  eminent 
scholars  put  a different  interpretation  on  the  passage. 
Thus  Bun.-en  ( Beschreibung  Her  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  i. 
p.  147),  whose  general  view  of  the  matter  teems  to  be 
approved  of  by  Becker  ( l/andb . p.  127,  note  183), 
taken  Varro’s  meaning  to  be,  that  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  city  did  not  originally  form  each  a separate 
district,  like  the  Capitol  and  Aventine,  but  were 
divided  into  smaller  parts,  with  different  names. 
This  view  has  been  already  condemned  by  Mtiller 
{ad  loc .),  and  indeed  its  improbability  is  striking  ; 
but  it  requires  a somewhat  minute  examination  of 
the  passage  to  show  that  it  is  altogether  untenable. 
I.ivy  also  mentions  these  chapels  as  follows  : “Multa 
alia  sacrificia  locaque  sacris  facier.dis,  quae  Argeoa 
pontifices  vocant,  dedicavit  (Numa)."  (i.  21.)  Now 
Bunsen  is  of  opinion  that  the  statements  of  Livy 
and  Varro  are  inconsistent,  and  that  whilst  the 
former  under  the  name  of  Argei  means  places,  the 
latter  alludes  to  men.  In  conformity  with  this  view 
he  proceeds  to  construe  the  passage  in  Varro  as  fol- 
lows : u The  name  of  A rgites  is  derived  from  tho 
chiefs  who  came  with  the  A rgive  Hercules  to  Rome 
and  settled  in  Satumia.  Of  these  parts  of  the  city 
we  find  first  described  (vix.  in  the  Sacris  Argeorum) 
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the  Subtiran  Region,  as  second,  &o.”  (“  Den  Namen 
Argeer  leitet  man  ab  von  den  Anfiihrem  die  mit 
dem  Argiver  Hercules  nach  Rom  kamen,  und  sich  in 
Saturnia  niederliesscn.  Von  diesen  Stadttheilen 
fi inlet  rich  zuerst  vcrzeichnet  (niimlich  in  den  Sacris 
Argeorum)  die  Suburanische  Region,  ala  zwcite, 
&c."  (IJascAr.  i.  690,  cf.  p.  148.)  But  to  say 
that  the  name  of  Argives  was  derived  from  other 
Arrives  can  hardly  be  what  the  author  intended. 
Besides,  the  sense  is  disjointed  ; for  the  relative  quit 
(wrongly  translated  “ of  these  parts  of  the  city  ”) 
cannot  be  made  to  refer  to  an  antecedent  that  is 
separated  from  it  by  a long  sentence.  As  the  text 
stands,  quit  must  necessarily  refer  to  Argeos  in  the 
sentence  immediately  preceding.  It  might  be  thought 
that  this  sentence  has  been  interpolated,  since  Varro 
called  an  Argive  Argot,  not  Argicu*.  “ Itaque  clici- 
iii  ns 1 hie  Argus’  cum  hominem  dicimus ; cum  oppidum, 
Graecanice  ' hoc  Argos,'  cum  Latine,  4 Argei.'  (L.L, 
ix.  §89,  Mull.)  Weseefrom  this  passage  that  the  more 
ancient  Latin  name  for  the  town  of  Argos  was  Argei 
{mate.  plur.),  and  hence  it  might  be  inferred  to  be 
Livy’s  meaning  that  the  chapels  were  called  Argo* 
or  Argote*,  not  Argive *.  But  Argei,  in  still  more 
ancient  Iaitin  than  that  of  Varro,  whs  also  the  name 
for  Argivet  as  we  find  from  a verse  which  he  quotes 
from  Ennius  (vii.  § 44):  — 

44  Libaque,  fictores,  Argeos  et  tutulatos 

whence  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  name  of 
Argivet,  however  anomalous  the  usage  may  appear, 
was  really  applied  to  these  chapels,  just  as  a modem 
Italian  calls  n church  S.  Pietro  or  S.  Paolo,  and 
that  the  meaning  of  Varro  in  the  second  sentence  of 
t lie  passage  quoted,  is  : “ It  is  th<wght  that  these 
Argei  (i.  e.  the  tacraria  so  called)  were  named 
after  the  chiefs  who  came  to  Rome  with  the  Argive 
Hercules;”  in  which  manner  Varro  would  coincide 
with  Livy  in  nuking  these  Argei  place*.  How  else, 
too,  shall  we  explain  Ovid  ( Fatt . iii.  791)  : — 

44  Itur  ad  Argeos,  qui  sint  sua  pagina  dicet  ?" 

And  in  like  manner  Masnrius  Sabinas,  quoted  by 
Gellius  (AT.  A.  x.  15):  ‘*Atque  etiam  cum  (Fla- 
miuica)  it  ad  Argeos.”  A passage  in  Paultia  Dia- 
conus  throws  a gleam  of  light  upon  the  matter  ; 
though,  with  more  grammatical  nicety  than  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  he  has  adopted,  apparently  from 
the  Greek,  a neuter  form  unknown  to  any  other 
writer : 44  Argea  loca  appellantur  Romae,  quod  in 
his  sepulti  esaent  quidam  Argivorum  il lustres  viri” 
(p.  19,  MUll.)  Hence  it  appears  that  these  chapels 
were  the  (reputed)  burial  places  of  these  Argive 
heroes,  and  their  matculme  appellation  thus  gains 
still  further  probability.  44  E quts,"&c.  would  mean, 
therefore,  that  tlie  different  Servian  Regions  were 
•marked  off  and  named  according  to  these  chapels. 

We  have  already  remarked  tliat  though  Varro 
mentions  27  of  these  chapels,  he  enumerates  only 
24.  Hence  Becker  ( Handb . p.  386),  as  well  as 
Bunsen,  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  odd  ones 
were  upon  the  Capitol.  The  only  reason  assigned 
for  this  conjecture  is  that  the  hill  had  three 
natural  divisions  two  heights  with  a depression 
between  them.  But  if  we  have  rightly  explained 
Varro’s  meaning,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Capitol 
should  have  had  any  of  these  chapels.  Bunsen, 
however,  goes  still  farther,  and,  connecting  the 
chapels  with  the  Argive  men  of  straw  which  were 
annually  precipitated  into  the  Tiber,  thinks  that 
their  number  might  have  been  30,  allotting  the 
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remaining  three  to  the  ancient  Capitol  on  the  Qni. 
rinal,  although  Varro  had  already  accounted  for  bis 
usual  number  of  six  in  that  district.  {Beschr.  i. 
149.)  However,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
tradition  of  the  Argive  mannikins  was  connected 
with  tliat  of  the  cliapols,  since  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the*context  of  the  passage  in  Varro,  explaining 
the  line  of  Ennius  before  quoted,  that  they  were  in- 
stituted by  Numa.  Tims  the  preceding  line  (§  43), 
11  mensas  constituit  idemque  ancilia,”  refers  to  Nu- 
ma't  institutions,  who  is  again  alluded  to  in  § 45, 
“ enndem  Pom  pi  li  am  ait  fccisse  Homines.”  In  § 44 
Varro  describes  the  custom  regarding  the  men  of 
straw  as  follows:  “Argei  ab  Argis  ; Argei  fiunt  e 
scirpeis,  simulacra  hominum  xxiiii.;  ea  quotannis  de 
pinto  sublicio  a sacerdotibus  pubiice  deici  solent  in 
Tiberim.”  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  variously  ex- 
plained; but  the  most  probable  account  is  tliat  it 
was  intended  to  commemorate  the  abolition  by  the 
Argives  of  human  sacrifices  once  offered  to  Saturn, 
for  which  these  men  of  straw  were  substituted.  None 
of  the  MSS.  of  Varro,  however,  gives  the  number  of 
27  or  30  ; though  the  latter  was  introduced  into  the 
text  by  Aldus  from  the  account  of  Dionysius  (i.  38). 
Hence  it  would  perhaps  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  sound  criticism  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  chapels  given  by  Varro  (▼.  § 45)  from  27 
to  24,  instead  of  increasing  them  to  30 ; as  they 
would  then  not  only  correspond  with  the  number  of 
these  Argive  mannikins,  but  also  with  that  of  the 
chapeU  which  Varro  separately  enumerates. 

Septimontium. — The Septimontium  seems  also  to  be 
in  some  degree  connected  with  these  Argive  chapels 
and  the  Servian  divisions  of  the  city.  The  word  Septi- 
montium  had  two  meanings ; it  signified  both  the  com- 
plex of  seven  bilb  on  which  Rome  stood,  and  a festival 
(Septimontiale  sacrum,  Suet.  Dom.  4)  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  traditions  connected  with  them. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Antbtius  Labco,  quoted 
by  Featus  (p.  348,  MUll.)  in  his  account  of  the  places 
where  this  festival  was  celebrated,  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine,  just  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  left  out  of  Numa’s  town  and  the  regions  of 
Servius  subsequently  formed  according  to  it:  *‘Sep- 
tirnontiurn,  ut  ait  Autistius  Labco,  hisce  montibus 
ferine;  Paint io,  cui  sacrificiuin  quod  fit,  Palatuar 
dicitnr.  Veliae,  cui  item  sacrificiuin  Fagutali,  $u- 
burae,  Cermalo,  Oppio  Caelio  monti,  Cispio  monti.” 
There  were  Argive  chapeb  at  all  these  places,  and 
hence  a strong  presumption  that  the  festival  of  the 
Septimontium  was  founded  by  Numa,  the  anther  of 
most  of  tiie  ancient  Roman  solemnities.  That  Labeo 
considered  the  places  he  enumerates  to  be  bilb  is 
evident,  not  only  as  a direct  inference  from  the  term 
Septimontium  itself,  but  also  from  his  express  words, 
44  hisce  montibus  ferine," — “there  are  holidays  on  the 
liilb  here  recited."  Moreover,  we  know  as  a certainty 
that  five  of  the  places  mentioned  were  hills,  namely, 
the  Palatium,  Velia,  Oppius,  Cispius,  and  Caclius, — 
a strong  presumption  that  the  others  also  were 
heights.  Yet  Niebuhr  ( Hist  L 389),  Bunsen, 

( Beschr . i.  685),  and  Becker  {Handb.  p.  124), 
assume  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  no  hills  at  all. 
The  places  about  which  there  can  be  any  doubt  are 
Fagutal  And  Germains.  Respecting  Subura  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  ; it  was  certainly  a valley.  Now 
the  Fagutal  was  a ridge  of  the  Esquiline  containing 
the  Lucua  Fogutalb.  It  was  the  residence  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus:  “Esquiliis  (habitavit)  supra 
clivum  Pullium,  ad  Fagutalcm  lucum  ” (Solin.  i. 
25).  But  if  the  grove  was  above  the  clivus  it  must 
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have  been  on  a height  Servius  had  occupied  a 
resident*  not  far  from  it,  over  the  Clivus  Urbius 
(/A;  Liv.  u 48),  and  it  was  probably  situated  at  or 
near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  S. 
Martina.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
Niebuhr’s  assumption  (Hist.  i.  390)  that  the  Fagu- 
tal  was  what  he  calls  M the  plain  ” between  the 
Caelian  and  Palatine.  The  Cermalus  or  Germalus 
— for  originally  c and  g were  the  same  letter  — was, 
like  the  Vclia,  only  a distinct  portion  of  the  Palatine 
hill.  (M  Huic  (Palatio)  Cennaluni  et  Velias  con- 
jiinxerunt,"  Varr.  v.  § 64,  MblL)  Preller  ( Hegionen , 
p.  1 80)  considers  the  Germalus  to  be  that  side  of 
the  Palatine  which  overhangs  the  Velabrum  between 
the  modern  churches  of  <$.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  and 
& Anastasia;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  Becker 
conjectures  (p.  418),  that  the  hill  formerly  projected 
further  to  the  W.  than  it  now  does,  and  descended 
in  shelves  or  ledges.  It  does  not  appear  on  what 
grounds  Niebuhr  (L  C.)  assumed  the  Germalus  to  be 
u “ spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine."  It  contained 
the  Ltipercal,  which,  being  a cave  or  grotto,  must 
hare  been  excavated  in  a hill  or  cliff,  as  indeed 
Dionysius  states  in  hia  description  of  it  : M t& 

apxaioy,  So s Arytrcu  <nH)Kaiov  irrb  Ty  \6<p<o 
H*ya  (l  32). 

All  the  places,  then,  enumerated  by  Labeo  appear 
to  have  been  heights,  with  the  exception  of  the  Su- 
bura.  But  on  counting  the  names,  we  find  that  he 
mentions  eight  places  instead  of  seven,  or  one  more 
than  is  required  to  make  a Septimontium.  Hence 
Niebnhr  (76.  p.  389)  omitted  the  Subura, — not, 
however,  because  it  was  situated  in  the  plain, — and 
was  followed  by  Bnnaen  ( lieschr . i.  141),  who  after- 
wards altered  his  mind,  and  struck  out  the  Caelius 
(76.  p.  685);  and  this  last  opinion  is  also  followed 
by  Becker  ( Handb.  p.  124)  and  Mfiller  (ad  Fest. 
p.  341).  The  chief  reason  assigned  for  this  view  is 
that  a principal  part  of  the  first  regio  (Suburana) 
was  called  Caelimontium, — a name  afterwards  pre- 
served as  that  of  one  of  the  regions  of  Augustas; 
and  on  comparing  this  name  with  that  of  Septimon- 
tium  it  is  inferred  that,  like  the  latter,  it  must  have 
indicated  a distinct  and  independent  city  union,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  included  in  any  ante- 
Servian  union.  But  if  there  had  been  any  distinct 
and  independent  township  of  this  kind,  we  must 
surely  have  heard  of  it  in  some  of  the  ancient 
authors.  We  do  not  know  when  the  term  Caeli- 
montium  first  came  into  use;  but  it  is  not  improhable 
that  it  arose  from  another  small  hill,  the  Caelius 
Minor  or  Caeliolum,  having  been  annexed  to  the 
larger  one.  Martial  mentions  them  both  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines:— 

**  Dum  per  limina  te  potentiorum 
Sndatrix  toga  ventilat,  vagumque 
Major  Caelius  et  minor  fatigat." — (xiL  18.) 

We  I cam  from  Varro  that  the  junction  of  these  two 
hills  had  taken  place  in  or  before  his  time : “Caeli- 
olux  cum  Caelio  nunc  conjuncture: " (L.  L.  v.  § 46, 
Mfill.),  though  popular  use,  as  we  see  from  the  hues 
of  Martial,  sometimes  still  continued  to  regard  them 
as  distinct ; nor  can  we  tell  for  wbat  purpose  they 
had  been  united.  Little  can  be  inferred  from  the 
order  in  which  the  hills  an*  mentioned  in  the  text 
oi  Festus,  as  local  sequence  is  entirely  disregarded  ; 
or  from  the  circumstance  that  Cispius  is  called 
**  mone”  and  Oppi us  not, unless  we  leave  out  “Caelio;" 
or  from  the  omission  of  Caelius  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Paulus  Diaconua.  On  the  whole  it  seems  moot 
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probable  that  Suburae  may  be  the  redundant  word  ; 
utile**  indeed  we  might  suppose  that  there  were  two 
Fagutsls  or  groves  of  Jupiter,  and  that  Suburae  was 
inserted  here  to  define  toe  place  of  the  oue  which 
overhung  it. 

Becker  regards  the  Septimontium  not  as  a proper 
city  festival,  but  as  commemorating  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  site  of  Rome  long  previous  to  the 
building  of  the  city.  In  confirmation  of  this  be 
refers  (Handb.  p.  125)  to  a passage  in  Varro 
(L.  L.  v.  § 41,  MU11.)  ami  to  another  in  Festus 
(p.  321),  where  it  is  said  that  a people  of  Reate, 
called  Sacrani,  drove  the  Ligurians  and  Sicilians  out 
of  Septimontium;  and  a third  passage  is  adduced 
from  Servius  (ad  .den.  xi.  317)  to  prove  that  the 
Sicilians  once  occupied  the  site  of  Rome;  that  they 
were  expelled  thence  by  the  Ligurians,  and  the 
Ligurians  in  their  turn  by  the  Sacrani.  Now, 
without  entering  into  the  historical  questions  con- 
nected with  these  obscure  traditions,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  general  to  be  probable  enough  that  such 
traditions  were  afloat  ; and  when,  as  wc  lutve  ven- 
tured to  assume,  Numa  instituted  the  festival,  he 
made  them  tho  basis  of  it;  just  us  he  instituted  the 
Argive  chapels  and  the  twenty-four  mannikins  to 
commemorate  the  tradition  of  the  Argive  chiefs  and 
their  abolishment  of  human  sacrifices.  But  the  fes- 
tival, nevertheless,  was  a proper  city  festival.  Becker 
urges  (Handb.  p.  124)  that  the  Septimontium  de- 
scribed by  Labeo  could  not  have  been  in  commemora- 
tion of  a city  union  immediately  preceding  that  of 
Servius,  because  it  included  the  Oppius  and  Cispius, 
which  were  first  added  to  the  city  by  Servius.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  what  we  understand  by  the 
words  “ added  to  the  city  " (“  zur  Stadt  gezogen"). 
To  say  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  wall  and 
agger  afterwards  completed  by  Servius  would  be  a 
mere  puerility ; but  they  must  have  been  inhabitea 
and  formed  part  of  the  city  before  his  time,  since 
there  were  Argive  chapels  upon  them  (Varr.  v. 
§ 50);  and  these  chapels,  as  we  have  seen,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  city  union  formed  by  him.  The 
festival  must  certainly  have  been  post- Komul fan, 
since  some  of  the  names  of  (daces  where  it  was  ce- 
lebrated were  not  known  before  the  time  of  Romulus. 
Caelius  occupied  the  Caelian  hill  in  bis  reign ; 
the  name  of  Germalus  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  twins  ( german i)  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  were 
landed  there  (Varr.  v.  § 54);  whilst  Oppi  us  and 
Cispius  are  said  bv  Festus  (p.  348,  Mill!.),  on  the 
authority  of  Varro,  not  to  have  been  so  named  till 
the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostihus.  But  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  those  names  in  the  sacred  looks  of 
the  Argives  (Varr.  v.  § 50)  it  is  prohable  that 
they  were  so  called  at  least  as  early  at  the  time  of 
Numa. 

Such,  then,  was  the  ancient  Septimontium.  The 
walls  of  Servius  included  a different  group  of  seven 
hills  which  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  later  Romans 
as  the  real  Septimontium.  They  are  those  already 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  namely, 
the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  EsquUine,  Caelian,  Aventine, 
Capitolino,  and  Palatine. 

IV.  Fboqress  or  the  Crrr  till  the  Time  or 

Augustus. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  the  city 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Servian  walls,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  sketch  its  progress  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  then  till  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  The  former  walla 
marked  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  a city,  which, 
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though  noon  to  become  formiilable  to  its  neighbour!), 
was  not  jet  secure  from  their  attacks.  The  latter, 
enclosing  an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that 
defended  bj  the  Servian  walla,  betokened  the  capital 
of  a large  state,  which,  after  becoming  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  was  beginning  to  totter  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  greatness,  and  found  itself  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  same  means  of  defence  which  had  pro- 
tected its  infancy —no  longer,  however,  to  wunl  off 
the  attacks  of  its  immediate  neighbours,  but  those  of 
the  remotest  tribes  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  city,  during  this  period  of  eight  centu- 
ries, reflects  in  some  degree  the  history  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  exhibits  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
greatest  of  all  human  empires.  Unfortunately,  how. 
ever,  the  materials  even  for  a slight  sketch  of  so 
vast  a subject  and  so  long  a period  are  scanty  and 
inadequate  ; nor,  even  were  they  more  abundant, 
would  our  present  limits  allow  more  than  an  attempt 
to  draw  such  an  outline  as  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  topography  of  the  city. 

Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  of  the  Roman  kings, 
seems  to  have  effected  little  for  the  city,  except  by 
completing  or  improving  the  works  of  bis  prede- 
cessors. Of  these  the  most  important  was  the 
temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  the  description  «jf 
which  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  (b.  c.  510)  restored 
to  the  Roman  people  the  use  of  the  Campus  Martins. 
This  ground,  which  from  the  earliest  times  had 
probably  been  sacred  to  Mars  (Dionys.  v.  13),  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Tarquins,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  expulsion  was  covered  with  the  crops  which 
they  hod  sown.  The  unholy  nature  of  this  property 
prevented  its  distribution  among  the  people,  like 
that  of  the  other  royal  goods.  The  com  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  ; aud  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  its  quantity  was  so  great  that 
it  caused  the  island  afterwards  kuown  as  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  or  that  of  Aesculapius.  (Liv.  ii.  5;  Dio- 
nys.  L c.  Pint.  Publ.  8.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  under  Arons,  who 
had  espoused  the  royal  cause,  was,  according  to  the 
usual  principle  of  the  Romans  of  incorporating  the 
vanquished  notions,  the  means  of  adding  a fresh 
supply  of  citizens,  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  relats 
in  another  place. 

We  have  little  or  nothing  to  record  respecting  the 
history  of  the  city  from  this  period  till  its  capture 
by  the  Gauls  u.  c.  390.  After  the  fatal  battle  at 
the  Allia,  the  Romans  returned  dispirited.  The 
city,  together  with  the  older  inhabitants,  was  aban- 
doned to  its  fate;  many  families  escaped  to  Veii  and 
other  neighbouring  towns  ; whilst  the  men  of  an 
age  to  bear  arms  occupied  the  Capitol,  which  they 
prepared  to  defend.  The  flight  of  the  Vestal  virgins, 
who  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Caere,  is  connected  with 
a topographical  legend.  Being  unable  to  carry  away 
all  their  sacred  utensils,  they  buried  some  of  them 
in  casks  ( [doliolia ),  in  a chajiel  near  the  house  of  the 
Flamen  Quirinnlis  ; whence  the  place,  which  seems 
to  have  been  near  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  obtained  the  name  of  LhAiola,  and  was 
held  so  sacred  that  it  was  forbidden  to  spit  upon  it. 
(Liv.  v.  40;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  § 10.)  Varro,  however 
ILL.  v.  § 157,  MUM.),  did  not  recognise  this  story, 
but  attributed  the  name  either  to  some  bones  having 
been  deposited  there,  or  to  the  burial  at  ai  earlier 
period  of  some  sacred  objects  belonging  to  Nutna 
Pom  pi  I iu*. 

The  Gauls  enteral  the  city  unopposed,  and  through 
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the  open  Porta  Collina.  (Liv.  v.  41.)  The  time 
during  which  they  held  it  is  variously  given  at  from 
six  to  eight  months.  (Polyb.  ii.  22;  Flor.  i.  13;  Plut. 
Com.  30;  Serv.  Aen.  viii.  652.)  Their  attempt  on 
the  Capitol  is  alluded  to  elsewhere.  They  set  fire 
to  and  otherwise  devastated  the  city;  but  perhaps  we 
are  not  to  take  literally  the  words  of  Livy  and  other 
writers,  to  the  effect  that  they  completely  destroyed 
it  (v.  42,43;  Flor.  i.  13;  Plut.  Cam.  21).  It  is 
at  least  apparent,  from  Livy's  own  narrative  (c.  55), 
that  the  Curia  Huelilia  was  spared  ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Gauls  would  have  preserved  some 
of  the  houses  for  their  own  sakea.  We  may,  how- 
ever, conclude,  that  the  destruction  was  very  great 
and  terrible,  as  otherwise  the  Romans  would  not  have 
discussed  the  project  of  emigrating  to  Veii.  The 
firmness  and  judicious  advice  of  Caraillus  per- 
suaded them  to  remain.  But  the  pressing  necessity 
of  the  case,  which  required  the  new  buildings  to  be 
raised  with  the  greatest  haste,  was  fatal  to  the 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  city.  People  began  to 
build  in  a promiscuous  manner,  and  the  materials, 
afforded  at  the  public  expense,  were  granted  only  on 
condition  that  the  houses  should  be  ready  withiu  a 
year.  No  general  plan  was  laid  dowu  ; each  man 
built  as  it  suited  him;  the  ancient  lines  of  streets 
were  disregarded,  and  houses  were  erected  even  over 
the  cloacae.  Hence  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  perhaps  later,  the  city,  according  to  the  forcible 
expression  of  Livy  (v.  55),  resembled  in  arrange- 
ment rather  one  where  the  ground  had  been  seized 
upon  than  where  it  had  been  distributed.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  a statement  of  Cornelius  Neptw,  hs 
quoted  by  Pliny,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was 
roofed  with  shingles.  (M  Scandula  contectam  fuisse 
Romani,  ad  Pyrrhi  usque  bellum,  annis  occcucx., 
Cornelius  Nepoe  auctor  est,”  xvi.  15.)  Livy  in- 
deed mentions  the  public  distribution  of  tiles,  but 
these  perhaps  may  have  been  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses besides  roofing,  such  as  for  making  the  floors, 
&c.;  and  the  frequent  and  destructive  fires  winch 
occurred  at  Rome  lead  to  the  belief  that  wood  was 
much  more  extensively  used  in  building  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  modern  times.  Within  a year  the  new 
city  was  in  readiness  ; and  it  must  have  been  on  a 
larger  scale  than  before  the  Gallic  invasion,  since  it 
had  acquired  a great  accession  of  inhabitants  from 
the  conquered  towns  of  Veii,  Capena,  and  Falisci. 
Those  Romans  who,  to  avoid  the  tronble  of  building, 
hud  occupied  the  deserted  houses  of  Veii  were  re- 
called by  a decree  by  which  those  who  did  not  return 
within  a fixed  time  were  declared  guilty  of  a capital 
offence.  (Liv.  vi.  4.)  The  walls  of  Rome  seem  to 
have  been  left  uninjured  by  the  Gauls,  notwith- 
standing Plutarch’s  assertion  to  the  contrary.  (Com. 
32.)  We  nowhere  read  of  their  beiug  repaired  on 
this  occasion,  though  accounts  of  subsequent  restora- 
tions arc  frequent,  as  in  the  year  n.  c.  351  (Liv.  vii. 
20),  and  again  in  217,  after  the  defeat  at  Trasimeue. 
(Id.  xxii.  8.)  Nothing  can  convey  a higher  notion 
of  Roman  energy  than  the  fact  that  in  the  very  y»ar 
in  which  the  city  was  thus  rising  from  its  ashes,  the 
Capitol  was  supported  by  a substructure  of  square 
and  solid  masonry,  of  such  massiveness  as  to  excite 
wonder  even  in  the  Augustan  age.  (Liv.  L c.:  Plin. 
xxx vi.  24.  a.  2.) 

The  censorship  of  Appins  Claudius  Caecus,  b.  c. 
312,  forms  a marked  epoch  in  the  progress  of  tlie 
city.  By  his  care  Rome  obtained  its  first  aqueduct, 
and  its  first  regularly  constructed  high-road,  the 
Aqua  aud  Via  Appia.  (Liv.  ix.  29.)  But  the 
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war  with  Pyrrhus  which  soon  ensued,  and  after- 
wards the  still  larger  and  more  destructive  ones 
waged  with  the  Carthaginians,  prevented  the  pro- 
gress which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  these 
beginnings.  The coastruction  of  a second  aqueduct, 
the  Anio  Vetus,  in  the  censorship  of  Man.  Curios 
Dentatus  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  n.  c.  272,  testifies, 
however,  that  the  population  of  the  city  must  have 
continued  to  increase.  In  the  year  b.  c.  220  we  find 
the  censor  C.  Flaiuinius  constructing  the  Flaminian 
Way,  as  well  as  the  circus  which  bore  his  name. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xx.;  Paul  Diac.  p.  89.)  But  it  was  the 
conquests  of  tho  Romans  iu  Lower  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  which  first  gave  them  a taste  for  archi- 
tectural magnificence.  The  first  basilica  was  erected 
at  Rome  in  the  year  B.  a 184,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  others,  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  relate  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  forum.  But  it  was  not  till 
ten  years  later  that  the  city  was  first  paved  by  the 
care  of  the  censors  Q.  Fulviux  Flare  us  and  A.  Post- 
mnius  Aibinus.  They  also  paved  the  public  high- 
ways, constructed  numerous  bridges,  and  made  many 
other  important  improvements,  both  in  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  additions  to  the  public  convenience 
and  splendour,  the  private  booses  of  the  Romans 
continued,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  poor  and  in- 
convenient down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The  house 
of  Cn.  Octavius,  on  the  Palatine,  Beetns  to  have  ex- 
hibited one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  elegant  do- 
mestic architecture.  (Cic.  de  Off  i.  39.)  This  was 
pulled  down  by  Scaurus  in  order  to  enlarge  his  own 
house.  The  latter  seems  subsequently  to  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  Clodius  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  MU. 
Arg.),  and  its  magnificence  may  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  gave  14, 800, 000  sesterces  for 
it,  or  about  130,000/.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  a.  2.)  In- 
deed, as  we  approach  the  imperial  times,  the  dwellings 
of  the  leading  Romans  assume  a scale  of  extraordinary 
grandeur,  as  we  see  by  Pliny’s  description  of  that  of 
Crass  us  the  orator,  who  was  censor  in  B.  c.  92.  It 
was  also  on  the  Palatine,  and  was  remarkable  for 
six  magnificent  lotus-trees,  which  Pliny  had  seen 
in  his  youth,  and  which  continued  to  flourish  till 
they  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Nero.  It  was  also 
distinguished  by  four  columns  of  Hymettian  marble, 
the  first  of  that  material  erected  in  Rome.  Yet  even 
this  was  surpassed  by  the  house  of  Q.  Catulus,  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  the  Cimbriati  war,  which  was 
also  on  the  Palatine  ; and  still  more  so  by  that  of 
C«.  Aquilius  on  the  Viminal,  a Roman  knight,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  civil  law.  (Plin. 
xvii.  1.)  M.  Livius  Dru»us,  tribune  of  the  people 
in  b.  c.  93.  also  possessed  an  elegant  residence,  close 
to  tliat  of  Catulus.  After  his  death  it  catne  into  the 
(Mwsession  of  the  wealthy  M.  Crasaus,  of  whom  it 
was  bought  by  Cicero  for  about  30,000/.  (orf  Earn. 
v.  6).  It  seems  to  have  stood  ou  the  N.  side  of  the 
Palatine,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  far  from 
the  Nova  Via,  so  that  it  commanded  a view  of  the 
forum  and  CapitoL  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  Clo- 
dian  riots,  and  a temple  of  Freedom  erected  on  the 
spot  ; but  after  the  return  of  Cicero  was  restored 
to  him,  rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
ii.  24,  Earn.  v.  6.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  45;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  17,  xxxix.  11,  20;  App.  B.C.  ii.  15,  Ac.) 
The  house  of  Lepidus,  consul  in  b.  c.  77,  was  also 
remarkable  for  its  magnificence,  having  not  only 
columns,  but  even  its  thresholds,  of  solid  Nuini- 
dian  marble.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  8.)  The  luxury  of 
private  residences  at  Rome  Menu  to  have  attained 
you  TV 
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It*  acme  in  tinier  of  Sallust  and  Lnctillu*.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  former,  which  lay  ou 
the  Quirinal.  was  its  gardens  (Horti  Sallu&tiaui), 
which  probably  occupied  the  valley  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Pincian,  as  well  as  part  of  the  latter 
hill.  (Becker,  JIandb.  p.  583.)  The  house  of  Ln- 
cullus,  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  and  Tigmnes, 
was  situated  on  the  Pincian,  and  was  also  surrounded 
with  gardens  of  such  remarkable  beauty,  that  the 
desire  of  possessing  them,  which  they  awakened  in 
the  breast  of  Mcssalina,  caused  the  death  of  their 
subsequent  owner,  P.  Valerius  Asiatirus.  (Tie. 
Ann.  xi.  1;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  31.)  From  this  period 
they  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  possessions  of 
the  imperial  family.  (Plut  Loculi  39.) 

The  ambitious  designs  entertained  by  the  great 
leaders  of  the  expiring  Republic  led  them  to  court 
public  favour  by  the  foundation  of  public  buildings 
rather  than  to  lay  out  their  immense  wealth  in 
adorning  their  own  residences.  The  house  inhabited 
by  Pumpey  in  the  Carinae  was  an  hereditary  one ; 
and  though,  after  his  triumph  over  Mithridates  and 
the  pirates,  he  rebuilt  it  on  a more  splendid  scale 
and  adorned  it  with  the  beaks  of  ships,  yet  it  seems 
even  then  to  have  been  far  from  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Rome.  (Plut.  Pomp.  40,  seq.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  consulted  the  taste  and  convenience 
of  the  Romans  by  building  a theatre,  a curia,  and 
several  temples.  In  like  manner  Caesar,  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  was  content  to  reside  in  tlie  ancient 
Regia ; though  this  indeed  was  a sort  of  official 
residence  which  his  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus  com- 
pelled him  to  adopt.  (Suet  Coes.  46.)  But  he 
formed,  and  partly  executed,  many  magnificent  de- 
signs for  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  his 
short  tenure  of  power  prevented  him  from  accom- 
plishing. Among  these  were  a theatre  of  unexampled 
magnitude,  to  be  hollowed  out  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  ; 
a temple  of  Mars,  greater  than  any  then  existing ; 
the  foundation  of  two  large  public  libraries ; the 
construction  of  a new  forum  ; besides  many  other 
important  works,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces. 
(Suet.  Coes.  26,  44;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  102,  &c.) 

The  firm  and  lengthened  hold  of  power  enjoyed  by 
Augustus,  and  the  immense  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal, enabled  him  not  only  to  carry  out  several  of 
his  uncle's  plans,  but  also  some  new  one*  of  his  own  ; 
so  that  his  reign  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The 
foundation  of  new  temples  and  other  public  buildings 
did  not  prevent  him  from  repairing  and  embellishing 
the  ancient  ones ; and  all  his  designs  were  executed 
with  so  much  magnificence  that  he  could  boast  in 
his  old  age  of  having  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left 
it  of  matble.  (Suet.  Aug.  28.)  In  these  under- 
takings he  was  assisted  by  the  taste  and  munificence 
of  his  Sim -in-law  Agrippa,  who  first  founded  public 
and  gratuitous  baths  at  Home  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  29): 
hut  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  give  an  account  of 
these  works,  as  well  os  those  executed  by  Potnpey 
mid  Caesar,  in  the  topographical  portion  of  this 
article,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  them 
here ; and  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  tho  im- 
portant municipal  reforms  introduced  by  Augustus, 
especially  his  new  division  of  the  city  into  Vici  and 
Regions. 

Regions  of  Augustus.—  Although  Rome  had  long 
outgrown  its  limits  nnder  Servius  Tullius,  yet  the 
municipal  divisions  of  that  monarch  subsisted  till 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  them  his  model, 
ao  far  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  city  would 
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permit.  Serrins  had  formed  the  different  Vici  into 
religious  corporations  somewhat  analogous  with  our 
parishes,  with  an  appointed  worship  of  tlie  Lares, 
and  proper  feasts  or  Compitalia.  During  the  Re- 
public these  corporations  became  a kind  of  political 
clubs,  and  were  often  made  the  engines  of  designing 
demagogues.  (Prellcr,  Regitmen , p.  81.)  Au- 
gustus, in  his  new  distribution,  also  adopted  the 
scheme  of  embodying  the  Vici  as  religious  corpora- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  erected  chapels  in  the 
crossways,  and  set  up  images  of  the  gods  ricotwa,  as 
the  Apollo  Ssndaliarius  and  the  Jupiter  Tragoedus. 
(Suet.  Aug.  57.)  Many  hoses  of  these  statues  bare 
been  discovered.  By  the  term  Ficus  we  are  to 
understand  a certain  collection  of  houses  insulated 
by  streets  running  round  alt  its  sides ; whence  the 
term  came  also  to  be  applied  to  the  streets  themselves 
(**  sltero  vici  appellant  ur,  cum  id  genus  aedificiorum 
dofinitur,  quae  continental  sunt  in  oppidis,  qnaeve 
itincribus  regionihtutque  distributa  inter  se  distant, 
nominibusque  dissimilibus  dwcriimnis  causa  sunt 
dispartita,"  Fest.  p.  371,  et  ibi  MU11).  Compitum, 
which  means  properly  a cross-road,  was  also, 
especially  in  ancient  times,  only  another  name  for 
Vicus ; and  thus  we  find  Pliny  describing  Rome 
as  divided  into  Compita  Lamm  instead  of  Vici  (iii. 
9).  The  Vici  and  Compita,  regarded  as  streets, 
were  narrrower  than  the  Viae  and  Plateae.  (Suet. 
Aug.  45;  Amm.  More,  xxviii.  4.  § 29.)  They  were 
named  after  temples  and  other  objects.  The  Vici 
were  composed  of  two  classes  of  houses  called  respec- 
tively insulae  and  domus.  The  former  were  so  called 
because,  by  a law  of  the  XII.  Tables,  it  was  ordained 
that  they  should  be  separated  from  one  another  by  an 
interval  of  2^  feet,  called  amAtVtM,  and  by  laterauthors 
ciratitus  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 22,  Mull.;  Paul.  Diac.  p. 
16,  1 1 1 MUll.)  This  law,  which  seems  to  have  been 
designed  fur  purposes  of  health  and  for  security  against 
fire,  was  disregarded  during  the  Republic,  bat  again 
enforced  by  Nero  when  he  rebuilt  the  city  (Tac.  Ann. 
xv.  43);  and  there  is  an  ordinance  on  tbe  subject  by 
Antoninus  and  Verus  (Dig.  wiii.  2. 14).  By  insulae, 
therefore,  we  are  to  understand  single  houses  divided 
by  a small  space  from  tbe  neighbouring  ones,  not 
a complex  of  houses  divided  by  streets.  The  latter 
division  formed  a Vicus.  Yet  some  insulae  were  so 
large  and  disposed  in  such  a manner  that  they  almost 
resembled  Vici  (vide  Fest.  p.  371,  et  ibi  MUll). 
The  in.sul.ic  were  inhabited  by  the  middling  and  lower 
classes,  and  were  generally  let  out  in  floors  (**coena- 
cula  meritoria,”  Dig.  xix.  2.  30).  It  appears  from 
the  same  authority  that  they  were  fanned  by  persons 
who  underlet  them ; but  sometimes  the  proprietors 
kept  stewards  to  collect  their  renta.  Insulae  were 
named  after  their  owners,  who  were  called  “domini 
insularum  ” (Suet.  Caes.  41,  Tib.  48).  Thus  we 
bear  of  the  insula  Eucarpiana,  Critonin,  Arriana, 
&c.  (vide  Gruter,  611.  13  ; Murat  948.  9.)  Kent 
Vas  high  (Juv.  iii.  166),  and  investments  in  houses  , 
consequently  profitable,  though  hazardous,  since  the 
principle  of  insurance  was  altogether  unknown. 
(Gell.  xv.  1,  2.)  Crassus  was  a great  speculator  in 
houses,  and  was  said  to  possess  nearly  half  Rome. 
(PluL  c.  2.)  Tbe  domus%  on  the  contrary,  were  the 
habitations  or  palaces  of  the  rich  and  great,  and 
consequently  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  insnlae, 
tiie  proportion  in  each  Region  being  as  1 to  25  or  30. 
The  domus  were  also  commonly  insulated,  but  not  by  | 
any  special  law',  like  tlte  insulae.  They  were  also  I 
composed  of  floors  or  stages,  but  were  occupied  by  a 
single  family  (Fetmn.  77);  though  parts  of  them,  1 
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especially  the  postica,  were  sometimes  let  oat  (Plant. 
Trim.  i.  2.  157;  Suet.  Nero,  44  Vitell.  7). 

The  number  of  insulae  and  domos  in  each  Vicns 
would  of  course  vary.  Augustus  appointed  that  each 
should  be  under  the  government  of  magistrates  electrd 
from  its  plebeian  inhabitants  (“  magistri  e plebe 
cujnaque  viciniae  lecti,”— where  vicima  has  its  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  householders  composing  a Vicus, 
Suet.  Aug.  30).  Hence  Livy  calls  them  “ infi- 
mam  genus  magistratuum  " (xxxiv.  7).  They  were 
called  Magistri,  Magistri  Vicorum,  Curatores  Vi- 
corum,  and  Magistri  Larum,  and  their  number  varied 
from  two  to  four  in  each  Vicus.  In  the  basis 
Capitolina  each  Vicus  has  4 Magistri  ; but  the 
Notitia  and  Curiosum  mention  48  Vico-magis- 
tri  in  each  Region,  without  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  Vici.  On  certain  days,  probably  the  Com- 
pitalia (Ascon.  in  Cic.  Pis.  p.  7),  these  magistrates 
were  allowed  to  assume  the  toga  praetexta,  and  to  be 
attended  by  two  lictors ; and  the  public  slaves  of  each 
Region  were  at  their  command,  who  were  commonly  at 
the  disposal  of  the  aediles  in  case  of  fire.  (Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  8 ; Liv.  L c.)  The  principal  duties  of  their 
office  were  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  re- 
censions of  the  people,  Ac.  For  Augustus  restored 
the  Ludi  Compitalicii  and  tbe  regular  worship  of  lh« 
Lares  in  spring  and  summer  (Suet.  Aug.  31),  and 
caused  his  own  Genius  to  be  added  to  the  two  Larva 
which  stood  in  the  aedicnla  or  chapel  of  each  com- 
pitum.  (Or.  Past.  v.  145.)  The  Yicoinagistri 
likewise  superintended  the  worship  of  the  popular 
deities  Stata  Mater  and  Vulcanus  Quietus,  to  whom, 
as  protectors  against  fire,  chapels  were  erected,  first 
in  the  forum,  and  afterwards  in  the  different  streets. 
(Fest.  p.  317,  MU1L;  cf.  Preller,  Regionen , p.  84.) 

A certain  number  of  Vici,  varying  according  to 
the  Notitia  and  Curiosum  from  7 to  78  constituted  a 
Regio  ; and  Augustus  divided  Rome  into  14  of  these 
Regions.  The  4 Servian  Regions  were  followed  in 
the  first  6 of  Augustus.  In  determining  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Regions  Augustus  seems  to  hare  caused 
them  to  be  measured  by  feet,  as  we  see  them  enume- 
rated in  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum.  Tbe  limits  appear 
to  have  been  marked  by  certain  public  buildings,  not 
by  cippi.  We  may  safely  assume  that  Augustus  in- 
cluded the  suburbs  in  his  city,  but  not  within  a pomoe- 
rium,aiDcethe  Porticos Octaviae  is  mentioned, as  being 
outside  of  the  pomoeriutn,  although  it  lay  far  within 
the  9th  Region.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  8.)  The  Regions 
appear  at  first  to  have  been  distinguished  only  by 
numbers;  and  officially  they  were  perhaps  never 
distinguished  otherwise.  Some  of  the  names  of 
Regions  found  in  tbe  Notitia  and  Curiosum  are  \toet- 
Augustan,  as  those  of  Isis  and  Sermpls  and  Forum 
Pacis.  The  period  when  names  were  first  applied  to 
i them  cannot  be  determined.  They  are  designated 
I only  by  numbers  in  Tacitus  and  Frunlinus,  and  even 
I in  the  Basis  Capitolina  which  belongs  to  the  time  of 
I Hadrian.  We  find,  indeed,  in  Suetonius  “ Regio 
Falatii  n (Aug.  5,  ItL  Gramm.  2);  but  so  also  lie 
says  *•  Regio  Martii  Carnpi,”  which  never  was  u 
Region  (Caes.  39,  Nero,  12)  ; and  in  these  in- 
stances Regio  seems  to  be  used  in  its  general 
sense. 

Tbe  boundaries  of  the  Regions  cannot  be  traced 
with  complete  accuracy ; but,  as  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  follow  those  divisions  when  treating  of  the 
topography  of  the  city,  we  shall  here  insert  such  si 
general  description  of  them  as  may  enable  the  reader 
to  form  some  notion  of  their  situation  and  relative 
size.  Regio  /.,  or  Porta  Capena,  em  burned  Uie 
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suburb  lying  outside  of  that  gate,  to  the  E.  of  the  ] 
baths  of  Antoninus.  It  contained  10  Vici,  and  j 
among  its  principal  objects  were,  the  temple  of  I 
Mara,  the  arch  of  Dru»u*,  and  the  sepulchre  of  tlie 
Scipioa.  Regio  II.,  or  Caelimontana,  lay  to  the 
N.  of  this,  and  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Caelian  hill.  It  had  7 Vici,  and  among  its  monu- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  Arcus  Dolabellae  and 
the  aqueduct  of  Nero.  Regio  ///.,  called  Isis  and 
Sei’apis,  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  Caelimontana,  and 
embraced  the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  that 
fimithem  portion  of  the  Esquiline  anciently  known 
as  Mon*  Oppius.  It  comprehended  12  Vici,  and  its 
principal  objects  were  the  baths  of  Titus  and  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  or  Colosseum.  Regio  IV., 
called  Temphtm  Pads  and  Sacra  Fra,  was  situated 
to  the  W.  of  that  of  Isis  and  Sera  pis,  and  compre- 
hended the  Velian  ridge  ami  the  greater  part  of  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine,  Esquiline,  Viininal,  j 
ami  Quirinul.  to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  that 
western  portion  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
Capitoline.  Y'et  it  embraced  the  buildings  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  foruin,  including  the  temple  of 
Faustina,  the  Basilica  Paulli,  and  the  Area  Vul- 
eani.  Its  eastern  boundary  ran  close  to  the  Colos- 
seum, since  it  included  the  Colossus  and  the  Meta 
Sudans,  both  which  objects  stood  very  near  that  build- 
ing. Its  principal  monuments,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  weie  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
mid  the  basilica  of  Constantine.  It  embraced  tlie 
Subura,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
the  Forum  Trausi  tori  tun,  and  contained  8 Vici. 
Regio  V.,  or  Fsquilina , included  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Esquiline  (Mons  Cispius)  and  tlie  Vi- 
uiinal,  besides  a vast  tract  of  Bnburbs  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  Servian  walls  and  agger.  Thus  it  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  embrace  the  Amphitheutrum 
Caatrense,  which  adjoins  the  modem  church  of  S. 
Croce  m Ge> -usalt-mme.  and  the  so-called  temple  of 
Minerva  Medics,  near  the  Porla  Maggiore.  It  had 
15  Vici,  and  among  its  remaining  principal  objects 
were  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  the  arch  of  Uallienus, 
and  the  Nyuiphaeum  of  Alexander  Seveius.  Regio 
VI.,  called  Alta  Semite,  embraced  the  Quirina),  and 
extended  to  the  E.  so  as  to  include  tlie  Praetorian 
camp.  It  had  17  Vici,  and  its  chief  objects  were 
tlie  baths  of  Diocletian,  tlie  house  And  gardens  of 
Sallust,  and  the  ancient  Capitol.  Regio  VII.,  or 
Via  Lata,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  tlie  Qnirinal, 
on  tlie  N.  by  the  Pincian,  on  the  S.  by  the  Servian 
wall  between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  road  called  Via  Laia  till  it  joined  the  Via 
Flaminia — n point  which  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. The  Via  Lata  was  the  southern  portion  of 
the  modem  Cor  to,  and  probably  extended  to  tlie  N. 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Antonine  column.  The  Region 
comprehended  15  Via.  Being  without  the  Servian 
walls,  part  of  this  district  was  anciently  a burying 
place,  and  the  tomb  of  Bibulns  is  still  extant. 
Regio  VIII.,  or  Forum  Romanum  Magnum . was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  populous  in  Rome. 
The  ancient  forum  obtained  the  name  of  “ Magnum  " 
after  the  building  of  that  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  22.)  This  Region,  which  formed  the  central 
point  of  all  tlie  rest,  embraced  not  only  the  ancieut 
forum,  except  the  buildings  on  its  N.  side,  but  also 
the  imperial  fora,  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Palatine  as  far  as  the  Vclabrum. 
It  contained  34  Vici,  among  which  were  the  densely 
populated  ones  Jugarius  and  Tuscan.  The  monu- 
ments in  this  district  are  so  numerous  and  well 
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known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  them. 
Regio  IX,  called  Circus  Flaminius , comprehended 
the  district  lying  between  the  Via  Lata  on  the  E^ 
the  Tiber  on  the  W.,  tlie  Capitoline  hill  and  Servian 
wall  on  the  S. ; whilst  on  the  N.  it  seems  to  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  present  I*iuzza  Savona  and 
Piazza  Colunna.  It  contained  35  Vici,  and  among 
its  objects  of  interest  may  be  named  the  circus  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  the  three  theatres  of 
Balbus,  Poinpev,  and  Marcellus,  the  Pantheon,  and 
many  other  celebrated  monuments.  The  Campus 
Martius,  or  northern  part  of  the  area  between 
the  hills  and  the  Tiber,  was  not  comprehended  in 
any  of  the  14  Regions.  Regio  X.,  or  Palaiium, 
consisted  of  the  Palatine  hill  ar.d  its  declivities.  It 
hod  20  Vici.  Its  boundaries  are  so  well  marked 
that  wc  need  not  mention  its  numerous  and  well- 
known  monuments  till  we  come  to  describe  its 
topography.  Regio  XI.,  or  Circus  Maximus,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circus,  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  it.  It  comprehended  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  also  appa- 
rently the  northern  declivities  of  the  latter  hill,  as 
far  os  the  Porta  Trigemina.  On  the  N.,  where  it 
met  the  Region  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  it  seems  to 
have  included  the  Velabrum.  It  contained- 19  Vici 
according  to  the  Sotitia,  21  according  to  the  Curio- 
sum.  Regio  XII.,  called  Piscina  Publica . a as 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aventine,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Caelian,  on  tlie  E.  by  Regio  I.  or  Porta  Capena, 
and  on  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the  line  of  the 
Aurelian  walls.  It  had  17  Vici,  and  its  most  re- 
markable monument  was  the  baths  of  Cararalla. 
Regio  XIII.,  or  Aventtnus,  included  that  hill  and 
the  adjoining  hanks  of  the  Tiber.  It  had  17  Vici 
according  to  the  Sotitia,  18  according  to  the  Curio- 
sum.  Regio  XIV.,  Transtiberina , or  Tratutiberim , 
comprehended  all  the  suburb  on  the  W.,  or  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Vatican,  the  Jam- 
culum,  with  the  district  between  them  and  the  river, 
and  the  Insula  Tiberina.  This,  therefore,  was  by 
far  the  largest  of  all  the  Regions,  and  contained  78 
Vici. 

Municipal  Regulations  of  Augustus. — All  these 
Regions  were  under  the  control  of  magistrates  chosen 
annually  by  lot  (Suet.  Aug.  30.)  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Regions  was  not  corporative,  like  that 
of  the  Vici,  but  administrative  ; and  one  or  morn 
Regions  seem  to  have  been  intrusted  to  a single 
magistrate  cbo6en  among  the  aediles,  tribunes,  or 
praetors.  (Preller,  Regions n,  p.  77.)  The  su- 
preme administration,  however,  was  vested  in  the 
l’raefectus  Urbi.  At  a later  period  other  officer* 
were  interposed  between  the  pracfect  and  these 
governors.  Thus  the  Basis  Capitolina  mentions  a 
Curator  and  Denunciator  in  each  Region.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  latter  office  seems  to  have 
been  abolished,  and  the  A 'otitia  and  Curiosum  men- 
tion two  curators  in  each  Region.  There  were  also 
subordinate  officers,  such  as  praeeones  or  criers,  and 
a number  of  imperial  slaves,  or  libertini,  were  ap- 
pointed to  transact  any  necessary  business  concerning 
the  Region*.  (Preller,  p.  79.) 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Augustus  in  esta- 
blishing these  Regions  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  a reform  of  the  city  police.  For  this 
purpose  he  established  7 Cohortes  Vigilum,  whoae 
stations  were  so  disposed  that  each  cohort  might  b« 
available  for  two  Regions.  Each  was  under  the 
command  of  a tribune,  and  the  whole  was  superin- 
tended by  a Pracfectus  Vigilum.  (Suet.  Aug.  30; 
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Dion  Cass.  lv.  26;  Paul  hr,  ik  Offic.  Prarf.  Vigil , 
Pig.  i.  15.)  As  these  stations  were  necessarily  | 
near  the  borders  of  Redons,  we  find  them  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia  and  Cwriosttm.  They 
seem  to  have  Itccn  a sort  of  barracks.  But  besides 
the  7 principal  stations,  the  Rrcviarittm  mentions 
14  ex xrubitoria,  or  outposts,  which  seem  to  have  been 
pUced  in  the  middle  of  each  region.  The  corps  of 
which  they  were  composed  were  probably  supplied 
from  the  main  stations.  The  duties  of  the  vigiles 
were  those  of  a night-police,  namely,  to  guard  against 
fires,  burglaries,  highway  robberies,  Ac,  The  first 
of  these  duties  had  anciently  been  performed  by 
certain  triumviri,  called  from  their  functions  Noc- 
turni,  who  were  assisted  by  public  slaves  stationed 
at  the  gates  and  round  the  walls.  The  same  office 
was,  however,  sometime*  assumed  by  the  aediles 
and  tribunes  of  the  people.  (Paulus.  L c.)  The 
vigiles  were  provided  with  all  the  anns  and  tools 
necessary  for  their  duties ; and  from  a passage  in 
Petronius  (c.  79)  seem  to  have  possessed  the  power 
of  breaking  into  houses  when  they  suspected  any 
danger.  The  numbers  of  the  vigiles  amounted  at 
last  to  7000  men,  or  1000  in  each  cohort.  Augustus 
also  established  the  Cohort es  Praetoriae,  or  imperial 
guard,  of  which  9 cohorts  were  disposed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  3 only,  the  Cohorte* 
Urhanac,  were  permitted  within  the  city.  (Tac.  Arm. 
iv.  5;  Suet.  Aug.  49.)  These  cohorts  of  Augustus 
were  under  the  command  of  the  Pracfectus  Urbi. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  64.)  It  was  his  successor,  Tiberius, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  Sejanus,  first  established  a 
regular  Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  a little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  agger  of  Servius,  and  placed  the 
l»ands  under  the  command  of  a Praefectus  Praetorio. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  2;  Suet.  Tib.  37.) 

Augustus  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
method  of  building,  and  revived  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  (Suet.  Aug.  89);  but 
all  we  know  of  these  regulations  is,  that  Augustus 
forbade  houses  to  be  built  higher  than  70  feet,  if 
situated  in  a street.  (Strab.  v.  p.  235.)  The 
height  was  subsequently  regulated  by  Nero  and 
Trajan,  the  last  of  whom  fixed  it  at  60  feet.  (Aur. 
Viet.  Rpit.  c.  13.)  Yet  houses  still  continued  to 
be  inconveniently  high,  as  we  see  from  the  complaints 
of  Juvenal,  in  the  time,  probably,  of  Domitian,  and 
dangerous  alike  in  case  of  fire  or  falling,  especially 
to  a poor  poet  who  lived  immediately  under  the 
tiles:  — 

14  Nos  urbem  colimus  tenui  libicine  fultam 
Magna  jartc  sui;  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 
Villicus,  et  veteris  rimne  quum  texit  biatum 
{Secures  pendente  jubet  donnire  ruins. 

Vivenduin  est  Ulic  ubi  nuila  incendia,  nulli 
N<*'te  metus.  Jam  poscit  aquain,  jam  frivols 
transfert 

IValegon:  tabulata  Ubi  jam  tertin  fumant: 

Tn  nestis;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis 
Ultimns  ardebit,  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur 
A pluvia,  mol  lea  ubi  reddunt  ova  columbae." 

(iii.  193.) 

Augtuton  Rome.  — Straljo,  who  visited  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  must  have  remained 
there  during  part  of  that  of  Tiberius,  has  left  us 
the  following  lively  picture  of  its  appearanco  at 
that  period : “ The  city,  having  thus  attained  such  ' 
a she,  is  able  to  maintain  its  greatness  by  the  i 
aoun dance  of  provisions  and  the  plentiful  supply 
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of  wood  and  stone  for  building,  which  the  con- 
stant fires  and  continual  falling  and  pulling  down 
of  houses  render  necessary;  for  even  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  in  order  to  gratify  the  taste  is  but 
a sort  of  volnntary  ruin.  Moreover  the  abundant 
mines  and  forests,  and  the  rivers  which  serve  to 
convey  materials,  afford  wonderful  means  for  these 
purposes.  Such  is  the  Anio,  flowing  down  from  Alba 
(Fuccnsis),  a Latin  city  lying  towards  the  territory 
of  the  Marsians,  and  so  through  the  plain  till  it  falls 
into  the  Tiber:  also  the  Nar  and  the  Tonea,  which 
likewise  join  the  Tiber  after  flowing  through  Um- 
bria; and  the  Clanis,  which  waters  Etruria  and  the 
territory  of  Clusium.  Augustus  Caesar  took  great 
care  to  obviate  such  damages  to  the  city.  To  guard 
against  firea  he  appointed  a special  corps  competed 
of  freedmen;  and  to  prevent  the  falling  down  of 
houses  he  ordained  that  no  new  ones  should  he  built, 
if  they  adjoined  the  public  streets,  of  a greater 
height  than  70  feet.  Nevertheless  the  renovation  of 
the  city  would  have  been  impnmible  but  for  the 
before-mentioned  mines  and  forests,  and  the  facility 
of  transport. 

“Sncn,  then,  were  the  advantages  of  the  city  fhw 
the  nature  of  the  country;  but  to  these  the  Romans 
added  three  which  spring  from  industry  and  art. 
Although  the  Greeks  are  supposed  to  excel  in 
building  cities,  not  only  by  the  attention  they  pay  tn 
the  beauty  of  their  architecture  and  the  strength  of 
their  situation,  but  also  to  the  selection  of  a fertile 
country  and  convenient  harbours,  yet  the  Romans  have 
surpassed  them  by  attending  to  what  they  neglected, 
such  as  the  making  of  high-roads  and  aqueducts, 
ami  the  constructing  of  sewers  capable  of  conveying 
the  whole  drainage  of  the  city  into  the  Tiber.  The 
high-roads  have  been  constructed  through  the  country 
in  such  a manner,  by  levelling  hills  and  filling-up 
hollows,  that  the  waggons  are  enabled  to  carry 
freight  sufficient  for  a vessel ; whilst  the  sewer*, 
vaulted  with  hewn  blocks  of  masonry,  are  sometimes 
large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a hay-cart. 
Such  is  the  volume  of  water  conveyed  by  the 
aqueducts  that  whole  rivers  may  be  said  to  flow 
through  the  city,  which  are  carried  off  by  the 
sewers.  Thus  almost  every  house  is  provided  with 
water-pipes,  and  possesses  & never-failing  fountain. 
Marcus  Agrippa  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
department,  besides  adorning  the  city  with  many 
beautiful  monuments.  It  may  be  said  that  the  an- 
cient Romans  neglected  the  beauty  of  their  city, 
being  intent  upon  greater  and  more  important  ob- 
jects; but  later  generations,  and  particularly  the 
Romans  of  our  own  day,  have  attended  to  thia  point 
as  well,  and  filled  the  city  with  many  beautiful 
monuments.  Pompey,  Julius  Caoar,  and  Augustus, 
as  well  as  the  children,  friends,  wife  aud  sister  of 
the  last,  have  bestowed  an  almost  excessive  care  and 
expense  in  providing  these  objects.  The  Campus 
Martins  has  been  their  special  care,  the  natural 
beauties  of  which  have  been  enhanced  by  their  de- 
signs. This  plain  is  of  surprising  extent,  affording 
unlimited  room  not  only  for  the  chariot  races  ami 
other  equestrian  games,  but  also  for  the  multitudes 
who  exercise  themselves  with  the  ball  or  hoop,  or  in 
wrestling.  The  neighbouring  buildings,  the  per- 
petual verdure  of  the  grass,  the  hills  which  crown 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  and  produce  a kind 
of  scenic  effect,  all  combine  to  form  a spectacle  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  tear  oneself.  Adjoining  this 
plain  is  another,  and  many  porticoes  and  aacrt  d 
groves,  three  theatre*,  an  amphitheatre,  and  temple 
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so  rich  and  so  close  to  one  another  that  they  might 
appear  to  exhibit  the  rest  of  the  city  as  a mere 
supplement.  Hence  thia  place  ia  considered  the  moat 
honourable  and  sacred  of  all,  and  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  monuments  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
that  called  the  Mausoleum,  a vast  mound  near  the 
river  raised  upon  a lofty  base  of  white  stone,  and 
covered  to  its  summit  with  evergreeu  trees.  Ou  the 
topis  a bronze  statue  of  Augustus:  whilst  under  the 
mound  are  the  tom  be  of  himself,  hia  relative*,  and 
friends,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a large  grove,  affording 
delightful  promenades.  In  the  middle  of  the  Campus 
is  an  enclosed  space  where  the  body  of  Augustus 
was  burnt,  also  constructed  of  white  stone,  sur- 
rounded with  an  iroo  rail,  and  planted  in  the 
interior  with  poplar  trees.  Then  if  we  proceed  to 
the  ancient  forum,  and  survey  the  numerous  ba- 
silica?, porticoes,  and  temples  which  surround  it, 
and  view  the  Capitol  and  its  works,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  portico  of  Livia,  we  might 
easily  be  led  to  forget  nil  other  cities.  Such  is 
Rome  " (v.  pp.  235,  236). 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  glowing  picture,  or 
rather  perhape  from  the  emphasis  which  it  lays  on 
the  description  of  the  Campus  Marti  us,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  city  is  struck  off  with  a few  light 
touches,  it  may  be  suspected  that  in  the  time  of 
Augu&tus  the  ancient  part  of  Romo,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forum  and 
Capitol,  did  not  present  a spectacle  of  any  great 
magnificence.  The  narrowness  and  irregularity  of 
tho  streets,  the  conaeqnence  of  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  the  city  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Gauls,  still  continued  to  disfigure  it  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  as  is  shown  by  a passage  in  Livy  (v. 
55),  already  cited  (cf.  Tacitus,  Arm.  xv.  38:  “ Ob- 
noxia  urbe  artia  itineribus,  hucque  et  illuc  flexis, 
atque  enormibus  vicis,  qualis  vetus  Roma  fuit” — that 
is,  before  the  fire).  Thia  defect  was  not  remedied  till 
the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  which  forms  the 
next  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  dty. 

V.  Tub  City  till  the  Time  of  Aurelia*. 

Fire  under  Nero. — There  had  been  a destructive 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias,  which  burnt  down  all  the 
buildings  on  the  Caeliao  bill  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  64);  but 
this  was  a mere  trifle  compared  with  the  extensive 
conflagration  under  Nero.  The  latter,  the  moat  de- 
structive calamity  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  happened 
at  Rome,  is  unequivocally  said  by  Suetonius  (Nero, 
38)  to  have  been  caused  by  the  wilful  act  of  the 
emperor,  from  disgust  at  the  narrow  and  winding 
streets.  Nero  is  represented  by  that  historian  a s 
contemplating  the  flame*  with  delight  firum  the 
tower  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  and  as  convert- 
ing the  awful  reality  into  a sort  of  dramatic  spectacle, 
by  singing  as  the  fire  raged,  in  proper  scenic  attire, 
the  Sack  of  Trey  ; nor  does  the  more  judicious 
Tacitus  altogether  reject  the  imputation  (Arm.  xv. 
38,  M*q.)  The  fire  commenced  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  Circus  Maximus,  where  it  adjoins  the  Caelian 
and  Palatine,  in  some  shops  containing  combustible 
materials.  Thence  it  spread  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  circus  to  the  Fornm  Boarium,  and 
northwards  over  the  whole  Palatine  till  it  was 
arretted  at  the  foot  of  the  Eequiline.  It  lasted  six 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  its  extent  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  fourteen  Regions  three 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  seven  very  nearly  so, 
whilst  only  three  escaped  altogether  untouched 
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The  three  Regions  utterly  destroyed  must  have  been 
the  xith,  xth,  and  ivtlt,  or  those  railed  Circus 
Maximus,  Palatium,  and  Templum  Pacis.  The 
forum  moat  have  suffered  considerably,  but  the  Ca- 
pitol seems  to  have  escaped,  as  the  Capitoline  temple, 
after  its  first  detraction  in  the  time  of  Sulla, 
remained  entire  till  burnt  by  the  Vitellians.  The 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  the  irregular  Vici 
of  which  ancient  Rome  was  composed,  rendered  it 
impassible  to  arrest  the  conflagration.  Nero  was  at 
Antium  when  it  broke  out,  and  did  not  return  to 
Rome  till  the  flames  were  threatening  his  own 
palace,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  save.  This 
was  the  Dotnus  Traruntorin,  the  domain  of  which  he 
had  extended  from  the  Palatine  to  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline.  What  chiefly  directed 
suspicion  against  Nero,  as  having  wilfully  caused 
the  fire,  was  the  circumstance  of  its  breaking  out 
afresh  in  the  Aeinilian  property  of  liis  minion 
Tigellinus. 

Much  im{«rable  loss  was  occasioned  by  this  fire, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  several  time-honoured 
fanes,  of  many  master-pieces  of  Greek  art,  besides  a 
vast  amount  of  private  property.  Among  the  vene- 
rable temples  which  perished  on  this  occasion,  were 
that  of  Luna,  erected  by  Serrius  Tullius,  the  altar 
and  fane  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  founded  by  Romulus,  those 
of  Vesta  and  of  the  Penates  Populi  Romani,  and  the 
Regia  of  Nama.  Yet,  on  the  other  band,  the  fire 
made  room  for  great  improvements.  Nero  caused 
the  town  to  be  rebuilt  cm  a regular  plan,  with  brood 
streets,  open  spaces,  and  less  lofty  house*.  All  the 
buildings  were  isolated,  and  a certain  portion  of  each 
was  constructed  with  Alban  or  Gabinian  stone,  so  us 
to  be  proof  against  fire;  to  guard  against  which  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  was  laid  on.  As  a means 
of  escape  and  assistance  in  the  same  calamity,  as 
well  aa  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  Nero  also  caused 
porticoes  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense  along  tlie 
fronts  of  the  insnlae.  He  supplied  the  proprietor* 
with  money  for  building,  and  specified  a certain 
time  by  which  the  houses  were  to  be  completed 
(Tac.  Arm.  xv.  38—43;  Suet.  Nero,  38).  Thua 
Rome  sprung  a second  time  from  her  ashes,  in  a 
style  of  far  greater  splendour  than  before.  The  new 
palace,  or  dtmue  aurta,  of  the  emperor  himself  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  magnificence  of  the  city. 
Its  bounds  comprehended  large  parks  and  gardens, 
filled  with  wild  animals,  where  solitude  might  be 
found  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city ; a vast  lake,  sur- 
rounded with  large  buildings,  filled  the  valley  in 
which  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  afterwards 
erected  ; the  palace  was  of  such  extent  as  to  have 
triple  porticoes  of  a thousand  feet  ; in  the  vestibule 
stood  a colossal  figure  of  Nero  himself,  120  feet  in 
height ; the  ceilings  were  panelled,  the  chambers 
gilt,  and  inlaid  with  gems  and  mother-of-pearl;  and 
the  baths  flowed  both  with  fresh  and  sea  water. 
When  tills  magnificent  abode  was  completed,  Nero 
vouclisafed  to  honour  it  with  his  qualified  approba- 
tion, and  was  heard  to  observe.  “ tliat  lie  was  at  last 
beginning  to  lodge  like  a man.”  (Suet.  Nero,  31; 
Mart,  de  Sped.  2 ) 

Chan  yes  under  suheequent  Kmperors.  — The 
two  predecessors  of  Nero,  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
did  n<4  effect  much  for  the  city ; and  the  short 
and  turbulent  reigns  of  his  three  successors,  Galha, 
Otho,  and  Vitcllius,  were  characterised  rather  by 
destruction  tbun  improvement.  Caligula  indeed  per- 
fected wane  of  the  designs  of  Tiberius  (Suet.  CuL 
3 a 3 
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21);  And  tlie  reign  of  Claudius  was  distinguished  by 
the  completion  of  two  aqueducts  and  the  construc- 
tion of  several  beautiful  fountains  (Id.  Claud.  20). 
The  factious  struggles  between  Of  bo  and  Vitellius 
were  marked  by  the  ominous  burning  of  the  Capitol. 
At  length  the  happier  era  of  the  public-spirited 
Vespasian  was  distinguished  alike  by  his  regard 
for  the  civil  liberties  of  the  Romans,  and  for  their 
material  comforts,  by  the  attention  which  ho  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  by  his  restoring 
to  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  the  vast  space  ap- 
propriated by  Nero  for  bis  own  selfish  gratification. 
The  bounds  of  the  imperial  palace  were  again  re- 
stricted to  the  limits  of  the  Palatine,  and  on  the  site 
of  Nero’s  lake  rose  a vast  amphitheatre  destined  for 
the  amusement  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  Roman 
people,  whose  ruins  we  still  gaze  at  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  Vespasian  was  likewise  the  founder 
of  tl»e  temple  of  Peace,  near  the  Forum,  and  of  a 
temple  to  Claudius  on  theCaeliau  hill.  Titus  pursued 
the  popular  designs  of  his  father,  and  devoted  a large 
portion  of  the  former  imperial  gardens  on  the 
Esquiliue  to  the  foundation  of  public  bat  I is.  (Suet. 
TSL  7;  Mart.  iii.  20.  15.)  Under  this  emperor 
another  destructive  fire  raged  for  three  days  and 
nights  at  Rome,  and  again  laid  a great  part  of  the 
city  in  ashes.  (Suet.  TiL  8.)  The  chief  works  of 
Docnitian  were  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  which  had  again  been  burnt,  on  the 
mere  external  gilding  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
expended  12,000  talents,  or  nearly  throe  millions 
sterling;  and  the  foundation  of  a new  forum,  which, 
however,  was  Dot  finislted  till  the  time  of  Nerva, 
whose  name  it  bore.  ( Id.  Dot a.  5.)  Trajan  constructed 
the  last  of  the  imperial  fora,  with  which  was  con- 
nected the  Basilica  Ulpia.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix.  4.) 
Koine  probably  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  archi- 
tectural splendour  under  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Hadrian.  That  emperor  had  a passion  for  building, 
and  frequently  furnished  his  own  designs,  which, 
however,  were  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  His 
most  remarkable  works  were  the  Mausoleum  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  now  the  Costello  di  S.  An- 
gelo, tho  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  near  the 
Colosseum,  and  the  enormous  villa  whose  ruins  may 
still  be  seeu  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  which  leads  to 
TicolL  (Spirt.  J/adr.  19;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  22.) 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  recount 
the  works  of  succeeding  emperors  down  to  the  time  of 
Aurelian ; and  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  those 
who  moat  contributed'  to  renovate  or  adorn  the  city 
were  Septimitis  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Alexander 
Severn*.  During  this  period  Rome  betrayed  unequi- 
vocal symptoms  of  her  approaching  decline  and  fall. 
Ijirge  bodies  of  the  barbarians  had  already  penetrated 
into  Italy,  and,  in  the  reign  of  the  accomplished  but 
feeble  Gallienus,  a horde  of  the  Alcmanui  had  me- 
naced and  insulted  Rome  itself.  After  a lapse  of 
eight  centuries  its  citizens  again  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  their  families  and  homes;  and  the  active 
and  enterprising  Aurelian,  whilst  wagiug  successful 
wars  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  capital  by  fortifying  it  with  a 
wall. 

This  great  undertaking,  commenced  a.  D.  271, 
was  completed  in  tlie  reign  of  Probus,  the  successor  of 
Aurelian.  ( Vopisc.  A ur.  2 1 , 39 ; Aur.  Viet.  Coe*.  35 ; 
Eutrop.  ix.  15;  Zosim.  i.  49).  The  accounts  of  the 
circumference  of  this  wall  are  discrepant  and  impro- 
1 table.  Vopiscus  (AureL  c,  39)  mentions  the  absurd 
and  extravagant  measure  of  neurJy  50  milts;  which, 
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however,  has  been  adopted  by  Lipsius  and  Isaac 
Voasius,  as  well  as  by  Nibby  (Jfara,  <fc.  p.  120, 
seq.).  The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  repaired  by  Ho- 
norius.  and  with  the  exception  of  that  part  beyond 
the  Tiber,  and  some  modern  additions  by  the  Popes, 
are  substantially  tlie  same  as  those  which  now 
exist,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  gatrs. 
Without  the  additions  referred  to,  their  circumference 
would  be  between  1 1 and  12  miles, thus  reducing  the 
city  to  about  the  same  dimensions  as  those  given  by 
Pliny  in  the  time  of  Vespasian;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  sinking  state  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  city  would  have  received  any  increase  of 
inhabitants.  Another  measurement  by  Ammon,  the 
geometrician,  just  before  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
Alaric,  gave  a circumference  of  21  miles  (Phot. 
Bibl.  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekk.)  ; but  this  number, 
though  adopted  by  Gibbon,  and  nearer  to  the  truth, 
cannot  be  accepted  any  more  than  that  of  Vopiscus. 
(Gibbon,  DtcL  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  ed.  Smith, 
and  notes.)  Piale  suggested  that  Vopiscus  meant 
pedes  instead  of  passu* , and  other  emendations  of 
both  the  passages  have  been  proposed;  but  without 
discussing  the  merit  of  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  tlie  texts  are  undoubtedly  either  corrupt  or 
erroneoua.  This  may  be  briefly  but  decisively 
shown  from  the  following  considerations,  which  will, 
for  tlie  most  part,  apply  to  both  the  statements:  — 
1st,  tlie  incredible  extent  of  the  work;  2nd,  tlie 
absence  of  any  traces  of  such  walls;  3rd,  or  of  any 
buildings  wilbin  their  supposed  limits,  such  as 
would  naturally  belong  to  a city;  4th,  the  fact  that 
the  extant  inscriptions  ascribe  to  Hunoriu*  the  re- 
storation uf  an  old  line  of  walls  and  towers,  not  the 
construction  of  a new  one.  (Buubury,  in  Class. 
Situ.  iii.  p.  368.) 

VL  Decline  and  Fall  of  tiie  Crrr. 

The  history  of  the  city  from  the  time  of  Aurelian 
presents  little  more  than  a prospect  of  its  rapid 
decline.  The  walls  of  that  emperor  were  ominous  of 
its  sinking  fortunes;  but  the  reign  of  Diocletian  forms 
tlie  first  marked  aera  of  its  decay.  The  triumph  of 
that  emperor  and  uf  his  colleague  Maximum,  a.  d. 
303,  was  tlie  last  ever  celebrated  at  Rome,  but  was 
distinguished  by  the  trophies  of  an  important  Persian 
victory.  (Eutrop.  ix.  27.)  The  Roman  emperors 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  Roman  extraction  ; Dio- 
cletian, the  descendant  of  slaves,  was  born  in  Dal- 
matia ; Maximum,  the  son  of  a pemaut,  was  his 
fellow  countryman ; and  thus  neither  was  wedded 
by  any  ties  of  birth  or  patriotism  to  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  eternal  city.  These  were  the  first 
emperors  who  deserted  the  capital  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence in  the  provinces.  Maximum  established  his 
court  at  Milan,  whilst  Diocletian  resided  at  Nico- 
media,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  he  lavished 
all  the  treasures  of  the  East,  in  eudeavouriug  to 
render  it  a rival  worthy  of  Rome.  His  only  visit  to 
the  ancient  capital  seems  to  have  been  on  the  occa- 
sion uf  his  triumph  ; it  was  not  prulouged  beyond 
two  months,  and  was  closed  with  unex pected  pre- 
cipitation and  abruptness.  (Lact.  Mart.  Pert. 
c.  17.)  Yet  his  reign  is  distinguished  as  having 
conferred  upon  the  city  one  of  the  latest,  but  must 
magnificent  of  its  monuments,  — i he  baths  on  the 
Quirinal  which  bear  his  name,  by  far  the  largest  at 
Rome,  whose  enormous  ruins  inay  still  be  traced, 
and  afford  room  enough  for  various  churches,  con- 
vents, ami  gardens.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  2 ; Orel!. 
Inter.  1056.)  Subsequently,  indeed,  Maxendus, 
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the  partner  and  rival  of  Constantine,  resided  at 
Home  during  the  six  years  of  his  reign,  and  affected 
to  prise  the  elegance  of  the  ancient  metropolis ; 
whilst  his  lust  and  tyranny,  supported  by  squander- 
ing its  treasures,  created  more  disgust  among  the 
Homans  than  the  absence  of  their  former  sovereigns. 
Maxentius,  however,  adorned  tl»e  city  which  he  pol- 
luted by  his  vices,  and  some  of  his  works  are  among 
the  last  monuments  worthy  to  be  recorded.  He 
restored  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  which  had 
keen  damaged  by  a fire,  and  erected  that  magnificent 
basilica,  afterwards  dedicated  in  the  name  of  Con- 
atantiue,  whose  three  enormous  arches  may  still  be 
viewed  with  admiration.  (Anr.  Viet.  Cat*,  c.  40. 
§ 26.)  The  final  transfer  of  the  seat  *f  empire  to 
Byzantium  by  Constantine  gave  the  last  fatal  blow 
to  the  civic  greatness  of  Rome.  Yet  oven  that 
emperor  presented  the  city  — we  can  hardly  say 
adorned  it — with  a few  monuments.  One  of  them, 
the  arch  which  records  his  triumph  over  Maxen- 
tius,  still  subsists,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the 
depth  of  degradation  to  which  architectural  taste 
had  already  sunk.  Its  beauties  are  derived  from 
the  barbarous  pillage  of  former  monuments.  The 
superb  sculptures  which  illustrated  the  acts  and 
victories  of  Trajan,  were  ruthlessly  and  absurdly 
constrained  to  typify  those  of  Constantine ; whilst 
the  original  sculptures  that  were  added,  by  being 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  those  beautiful  works, 
only  sen  e to  show  more  forcibly  the  hopeless  decline 
of  the  plastic  arts,  which  seem  to  have  fallen  with 
paganism. 

Rome  in  the  Time  of  Constantius  If.  — From 
this  period  the  care  of  the  Romans  was  directed 
rather  towards  the  preservation  than  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  dty.  When  visited  by  the  Second  Con- 
Btantius,  a.  d.  357,  an  honour  which  it  had  not 
received  for  two  and  thirty  years,  Rome  could  still 
display  her  ancient  glories.  The  lively  deacription 
of  this  visit  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  though 
written  in  a somewhat  inflated  style,  forms  a Bort  of 
pendant  to  Strabo’s  picture  of  Rome  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  is  striking  and  valuable,  both  as 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  eternal  city  at  that 
period,  and  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
that  age  regarded  its  monuments  as  a kind  of  Titanic 
relics,  which  it  would  lie  hopeless  anj  longer  to 
think  of  imitating.  “ Having  entered  Rome,”  says 
the  historian, 41  the  seat  of  empire  and  of  every  virtue, 
Constantius  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
when  he  viewed  the  forum,  that  meet  conspicuous 
monument  of  ancient  power.  On  whatever  side  he 
cast  his  eyes,  he  was  struck  with  the  thronging 
wonders.  He  addressed  the  senate  in  the  Curia,  the 
people  from  the  tribunal;  and  was  delighted  with 
the  applause  which  accompanied  his  progress  to  the 
palace.  At  the  Circensian  games  which  he  gave, 
he  was  pleased  with  the  familiar  talk  of  the  people, 
who,  without  betraying  pride,  asserted  their  here- 
ditary liberty.  He  himself  observed  a proper  mean, 
and  did  not,  as  in  other  cities,  arbitrarily  terminate 
the  contests,  but,  as  is  customary  at  Rome,  permitted 
them  to  end  as  chance  directed.  When  he  viewed 
the  different  parts  of  the  city,  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  seven  hills  and  in  the  valleys  between  them, 
he  expected  that  whatever  he  first  saw  must  be 
superior  to  everything  else:  such  os  the  temple  of 
the  Tarpeian  Jove,  whose  excellence  is  like  divine  to 
human;  the  batlis  which  occupy  whole  districts;  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  amphitheatre,  built  of  solid 
Tiburtine  atone,  the  height  of  which  almost  baffles 
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the  eye;  the  Pantheon,  which  may  be  called  a circular 
Region,  vaulted  with  lofty  beauty;  the  high,  but 
accessible  mounds,  bearing  the  statues  of  |>recediiig 
princes;  the  temple  of  Rome,  the  forum  of  Peace;  the 
theatre  of  I'ompey,  the  odeum,  the  stadium,  and 
other  similar  ornaments  of  the  eternal  city.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  forum  of  Trajan,  which  we 
take  to  be  a structure  unparalleled  in  tke  wholo 
world,  he  was  confounded  with  astonishment  as  he 
surveyed  those  gigantic  proportions,  which  can 
neither  be  described  nor  again  imitated  by  man. 
Wherefore,  laying  aside  all  hope  of  attempting  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  he  merely  expressed  the  power 
and  the  wish  to  imitate  the  horse  of  Trajan,  on 
which  that  prince  is  seated,  and  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atrium.  Hereupon  prince  Hormisda, 
who  stood  near  him,  exclaimed  with  national  gesti- 
culation: * First  of  all,  empertr,  order  such  a stable 
to  be  made  for  it,  if  you  can,  that  the  horse  you 
propose  making  may  lodge  as  magnificently  as  the 
one  we  behold.'  The  same  prince  being  asked  bis 
opinion  of  Rome  said  that  the  only  thing  which 
displeased  him  was  to  perceive  that  men  died  there 
as  well  as  in  other  places.  So  great  was  the  em- 
peror’s surprise  at  all  these  sights  that  he  complained 
that  rumour,  which  commonly  magnifies  everything, 
had  here  shown  itself  weak  and  malignant,  and  had 
given  but  a feeble  description  of  the  wonders  of 
Rome.  Then,  after  much  deliberation,  he  resolved 
that  the  only  way  in  which  be  could  add  to  the 
ornaments  of  the  city  would  1*  by  erecting  an 
obelisk  in  the  Circus  Maximus"  (xvi.  10). 

The  same  historian  from  whom  the  preceding 
topographical  picture  has  been  transcribed  has  also 
left  some  lively  and  interesting  notices  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  at  this  period.  These  have 
been  paraphrased  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Gibbon, 
to  whose  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  many  inte- 
resting particulars  concerning  the  state  of  Home  at 
this  time  (vol.  iv.  pp.  70 — 89,  ed.  Smith).  We  may 
here  observe  with  surprise  that  whilst  A Uric,  like 
another  Hannibal,  was  threatening  her  gates,  her 
nobles  were  revelling  in  immoderate  wealth,  ami 
squandering  the  revenues  of  provinces  on  objects  of 
pomp  and  luxury,  though,  an  we  have  seen,  the  arts 
had  fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  rivalling  the  works  of  their  ancestors. 
The  poorer  citizens,  few  of  whom  could  any  longer 
boast  a pure  Roman  descent,  resembled  the  inmates 
of  a poorhouse,  except  that  their  pleasures  were 
provided  for  as  well  as  their  wants.  A liberal  dis- 
tribution of  corn  and  bacon,  and  sometimes  even  of 
wine,  relieved  their  necessities,  whilst  health  and 
recreation  were  promoted  by  gratuitous  admittance 
to  the  haths  and  public  spectacles.  Yet  Rome  was 
now  struggling  for  her  existence.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  restoration  of  the  walls  by  Honorius. 
It  was  under  the  same  emperor  that  the  first 
example  occurs  of  that  desecration  by  which  the 
Romans  stripped  and  destroyed  their  own  monu- 
ments. If  we  tnay  credit  Zositnus  (v.  38),  Stilicho 
was  the  first  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  temple 
of  the  Capitoliue  Jove,  by  stripping  off  the  plates 
of  gold  which  lined  its  doors,  when  the  follow- 
ing inscription  was  found  beneath  thorn:  “Misero 
regi  eervantur.”  In  after  times  this  example  was 
but  too  frequently  followed;  and  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  Romans  themselves  were  the  principal 
deetroyers  of  their  own  city. 

The  Barbarians  at  Rome.  — After  two  sieges, 
or  rather  blockades,  in  408  and  409,  by  the  Gotha 
3 B 4 
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under  Alaric,  Rome  was  captured  and  sacked  cm 
a third  occasion  in  410  (a.  u.  c.  1163)  — the 
first  time  since  the  Gallic  invasion  that  the  city 
had  actually  been  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  But 
though  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths,  it  does  not 
appear  to  iiave  sustained  much  damage  at  their 
hands.  They  evacuated  it  on  the  sixth  day,  and  all 
the  mischief  they  soem  to  have  done  was  the  setting 
fire  to  some  houses  near  the  SaUrian  gate,  by  which 
they  had  entered,  which  unfortunately  spread  to 
and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Sallust 
( Procop.  B.  V.  L 2.)  Nearly  half  a century  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Maximus,  Romo  was  again  taken,  and 
sacked  by  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  A.  i>.  455. 
This  time  the  pillage  lasted  a fortnight;  yet  the 
principal  damage  inflicted  on  the  monuments  of  the 
city  waa  the  carrying  off  by  Genseric  of  the  curious 
tiles  of  gilt  breuze  winch  covered  the  temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter  (76.  5).  That  edifice,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  spoliation  by  S ilicho, 
appeal's  to  have  remained  in  much  the  same  state 
as  after  its  last  rebuilding  by  Doinitian ; and  though 
paganism  had  been  abolished  in  the  interval,  the 
venerable  fane  seems  to  have  been  respected  by  the 
Roman  Christians.  Yet,  as  may  be  perceived  from 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Majorian,  a.  d.  457,  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  had  already  commenced  the 
disgraceful  practice  of  destroying  the  monuments  of 
their  ancestors.  The  seal  of  the  Christians  led  them 
to  deface  some  of  the  temples ; others,  which  had  not 
been  converted  into  Christian  churches,  were  Buffered 
to  go  to  min,  or  were  converted  into  quarries,  from 
which  building  materials  were  extracted.  Petitions 
for  that  purpose  were  readily  granted  by  the  magis- 
trates; till  Majorian  checked  the  practice  by  a severe 
•diet,  which  reserved  to  the  emperor  and  senate  the 
cognisance  of  those  cases  in  which  the  destruction  of 
an  ancient  building  might  be  allowed,  imposed  a fine 
of  50  lbs.  of  gold  (2000/.  sterling)  on  any  magis- 
trate who  granted  a license  for  such  dilapidations, 
and  condemned  all  subordinate  officers  engaged  in 
sucli  transactions  to  be  whipped,  and  to  have  their 
hands  amputated  (Nop.  Major,  tit.  vi.  p.  35 : “ An- 
tiquarurn  aedium  dissipatur  speciosa  constructs;  et 
ut  earum  aliquid  reparetur  inagna  diruuntur,”  &c.) 

In  the  year  472,  in  the  reign  of  Olybrius,  Rome 
was  for  the  third  time  taken  and  sacked  by  Riciiner; 
but  this  calamity,  like  the  two  former  ones,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  productive  of  much  damage  to 
the  public  monuments.  These  relics  of  her  former 
glory  were  the  especial  care  of  Theodoric,  the  Os- 
trogoth, when  he  became  king  of  Italy,  who,  when 
he  visited  the  capital  in  the  year  500,  had  surveyed 
them  with  admiration.  “ The  Gothic  kings,  so  in- 
juriously accused  of  the  ruin  of  antiquity,  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  nation  wh-an 
they  bad  subdued.  The  royal  edicts  were  framed  to 
prevent  the  abuses,  the  neglect,  or  the  depreciations  of 
the  citizens  themselves;  and  a professed  architect,  the 
annual  sum  of  200  lbs.  of  gold,  25,000  tiles,  and  the 
receipt  of  customs'  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were  as- 
signed for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  walla  and 
public  edifices.  A similar  care  was  extended  to  the 
statues  of  metal  or  marble,  of  men  or  animals.  The 
spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have  given  a modern 
name  to  the  Quirinal,  was  applauded  by  the  bar- 
barians; the  brazen  elephants  of  the  Via  Sacra  were 
diligently  restored;  the  famous  heifer  of  Myron 
deceived  the  cattle  as  they  were  driven  through  the 
forum  of  i'eace ; and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect 
those  works  of  u t,  which  Theodoric  considered  us 
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the  noblest  ornament  of  his  kingdom  ."  (Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  voL  v.  p.  21,  ed.  Smith  ; cf.  Ex- 
cerpt. de  Odoac.  Theod.  67.)  The  letters  of  Cas- 
siodorus,  the  secretary  of  Theodoric,  show  that  Rome 
had  received  little  or  no  injury  from  its  three  cap- 
tures. The  Circus  Maximus  was  uninjured,  and  the 
Ludi  Circenses  were  still  exhibited  there  ( I'arwir.  iii. 
51);  the  thermae  and  aqueducts  were  intuct  (75.  vii. 
6);  the  Claudian  aqueduct  was  still  in  play,  and 
discharged  itself  on  the  top  of  the  Aventine  as  if  it 
were  a valley  (76.).  That  the  aqueducts  were  perfect 
also  appears  from  Procopius  (B.  G.  i.  19),  who  says 
that  in  the  subsequent  siege  under  Vitiges,  the 
Goths  broke  them  down,  to  deprive  the  inhabitants 
of  their  supply  of  water.  The  theatres  had  suffered 
only  from  the  effects  of  time,  aud  were  repaired  by 
Theodoric  (Cassiod.  ib.  iv.  51.) 

In  the  year  536  the  Gothic  garrison,  with  the 
exception  of  their  commander  Leuderis,  who  pre- 
ferred captivity  to  flight,  evacuated  Rome  on  the 
approach  of  Belisarius,  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian. 
Belisarius  entered  by  the  Asinarian  gate,  and,  after 
nn  alienation  of  sixty  years,  Rome  was  restored  to 
the  imperial  dominion.  But  in  a few  months  the 
city  was  beleaguered  by  the  numerous  host  of  Vitiges, 
the  newly  elected  king  of  the  Goths;  and  its  de- 
fence demanded  all  the  valour  and  ubility  of  Beli- 
sarius.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired  the  walls, 
which  had  again  fallen  into  decay.  Regular  bastions 
were  constructed ; a chain  was  drawn  across  the 
Tiber;  the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  fortified ; 
and  tho  mole  of  Hadrian  was  converted  into  a cita- 
del. That  part  of  the  wall  between  the  Flaminian 
and  Pincian  gates,  called  nmro  torto,  was  alone 
neglected  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  I4,sqq.),  which  is  said  to 
liave  been  regarded  both  by  Goths  and  Romans  as 
under  the  peculiar  prolection  of  St.  Peter.  As  we 
have  before  said,  the  Goths  invested  the  city  in  six 
divisions,  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  to  the  Porta 
Praenestina ; whilst  a seventh  encampment  was 
formed  near  tho  Vatican,  for  the  purpose  cf  com- 
manding the  Tiber  and  the  Milvian  bridge.  In  the 
general  assault  which  followed,  a feint  was  made  at 
(he  Salarian  gate,  but  the  principal  attacks  were 
directed  against  the  mole  of  Hadrian  and  tho  Porta 
Praenestina.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  at  the 
former  point  the  finest  statues,  the  works  of  Praxi- 
teles and  Lysippus,  were  converted  into  warlike 
missiles,  and  hurled  down  upon  the  besiegers.  When 
the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  VIII.,  the  Sleeping  Faun  of  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace  was  discovered,  but  in  a sadly  mutilated 
state.  (Winckelmann,  Hitt,  de  VArtjroX.  ii.  p.  52,soq.) 
But  the  assault  was  not  successful,  and  after  a fruit- 
less siege,  which  lasted  a year,  the  Goths  were 
forced  to  retire. 

After  the  recall  of  Belisarius  the  Goths  recovered 
strength  and  courage,  and,  under  Totila,  once  more 
threatened  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  544  Belisarius 
was  again  despatched  into  Italy,  to  retrieve  the 
faults  of  the  generals  who  had  succeeded  him;  but 
on  this  occasion  he  was  deserted  by  his  usual  for- 
tune, aud,  after  a fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  the 
city,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ostia.  (Prerop. 
B.  G.  iii.  19.)  In  December,  546,  the  Goths  were 
admitted  into  the  city  by  the  treachery  of  some 
I saurian  sentinels  posted  at  the  Asinarian  gate. 
Rome  was  again  subjected  to  pillage,  and  appears 
to  have  suffered  more  than  on  auy  former  occasion. 
A third  port  of  the  walls  was  destroyed  in  different 
places,  aud  a great  many  houses  were  burnt 
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V Procop.  ib.  C.  22;  Marcel).  Chron.  p.  54.)  Totila 
threatened  to  destroy  the  finest  works  of  antiquity, 
and  even  issued  a decree  that  Rome  should  be  turned 
into  a pasture.  Yet  he  was  not  deficient  in  magua- 
nimity  and  clemency,  and  was  diverted  from  these 
designs  by  the  remonstrances  of  lieliaArius,  who 
warned  him  not  to  sully  his  fame  by  such  wanton 
barbarity.  Upon  Totila’s  marching  into  Lucania, 
Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  cut  his  way 
through  the  Goths  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  city.  He  repaired  with  rude  and  hetero- 
geneous materials  the  walls  which  had  been  de- 
molished; whilst  the  gates,  which  could  not  be  so 
suddenly  restored,  were  guarded  by  his  bravest  sol- 
diers. Totila  returned  to  Rome  by  forced  marches, 
but  was  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults. 
Belisarius,  however,  being  commanded  by  Justinian 
to  proceed  into  Lucania,  left  a garrison  of  3000  of 
liis  best  troops  at  Rome  under  the  command  of 
Diogenes.  The  city  was  again  betrayed  by  some 
1 mi  u nans  in  549,  who  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul 
to  Totila  and  his  Goths.  Totila,  who  seems  now  to 
have  considered  himself  ns  in  confirmed  possession 
of  Italy,  no  longer  exhibited  any  desire  to  destroy  ‘ 
the  edifices  of  Rome,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  even  exhibited  the 
equestrian  games  in  the  Circus.  (Procop.  B.  G.  Iv. 
22.)  But  in  552  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
eunuch  N arses  in  the  battle  of  Tagina.  Names 
then  marched  to  Rome,  and  once  more  sent  its  keys 
to  Justinian,  during  whose  reign  the  city  had  been 
no  fewer  than  five  times  taken  and  recovered.  (Ib. 
26 — 35;  Tbeoph.  Chron.  vol.  i.  p.  354,  ed.  Bonn.) 

Rome  under  the  Pope 9.  — Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  centnry  Rome  had  touched  the  lowest 
point  of  degradation.  The  Roman  citizens  lived 
in  continual  fear  of  the  attacks  of  the  Lombards  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  who 
no  longer  dared  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  took  refuge  within  the  walls; 
and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  became  a desert, 
exhaling  infectious  vapours.  The  indigence  and 
the  celibacy  of  a groat  part  of  the  inhabitants 
produced  a rapid  decrease  of  population,  though 
their  scanty  numbers  did  not  protect  them  from 
famine.  The  edifices  of  Rome  fell  into  decay ; and 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  filled  the  papal  chair  from  590  to  604,  purposely 
defaced  the  temples  and  mutilated  the  statues, — a 
charge,  however,  which  rests  on  doubtful  evidence, 
and  winch  lias  been  strenuously  repelled  by  Gregory’s 
biographer  Platina  (ap.  Bayle,  Gregoire  Ier.).  Bar- 
garus,  in  his  epistle  on  the  subject  (in  Graevius, 
The  rnur.  Ant.  vuL  iv.),  suys  that  the  Circus  Maximus, 
the  baths  and  theatres,  were  certainly  overthrown 
designedly,  and  tbat  this  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  hath*  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  (p.  1885). 
He  attributes  this,  as  a merit,  to  Gregory  and  one 
or  two  subsequent  popes,  and  assigns  as  a reason 
that  the  baths  were  nothing  but  schools  of  licen- 
tiousness (p.  1889,  seq.).  It  teems  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  destruction  of  the  baths  arose 
from  the  failure  of  the  aqueducts  — a circumstance 
which  would  have  rendered  them  urelos — and  from 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  up.  Bargacus  himself 
Attributes  the  ruin  of  the  aqueducts  to  the  latter 
cause  (p.  1891);  but  they  must  also  have  suffered 
very  severely  in  the  Gothic  wars.  Hence  perhaps 
the  huge  foundations  of  the  thermae,  having  be- 
come altogether  useless,  began  to  be  used  as  stone 
quarries,  a circumstance  which  wuuld  account  for 
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the  appearance  of  wilful  damage.  That  ruin  had 
made  great  progress  at  Rome  before  the  time  of 
Gregory,  is  manifest  from  some  passages  in  his  own 
works  in  which  he  deplores  it.  Thus  in  one  of  his 
homilies  he  says : u Qualis  reinanserit  Roma,  con- 
spicunua.  Immensis  doloribus  multipliciter  attrita, 
desolatione  civiura,  impresaione  h ostium,  frequent  in 
rvinarum.n  And  again  : “ Quid  autem  ista  de 
hominibus  diciinns,  cum  ruinis  crebrescentibus  ipsa 
quoque  destrui  aedificia  videnms?”  (Horn.  18  in 
Leech.  ap  Donatum,  de  Urbe  Roma , i.  28,  sub  fin.) 
He  would  hardly  have  written  thus  had  he  himself 
lieen  the  cause  of  these  ruins.  The  charge  probably 
acquired  strength  from  Gregory’s  avowed  antipathy 
to  classical  literature. 

Whilst  the  dominion  of  Italy  was  divided  between 
the  Lombards  and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome 
was  the  head  of  a duchy  of  almt«t  the  same  size 
as  her  ancient  territory,  extending  from  Viterbo  to 
Terracina,  and  from  Nami  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  fratricide  Constans  II.  is  said  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  restoring  the  scat  of  empire 
to  Rome  (a.  t>.  662).  (Hist.  Misc.  ap.  Muratori, 
Scrip.  R.  /.  iii.  pt.  i.  p 137.)  But  the  Lombard 
power  was  too  strong;  and,  after  a visit  of  a few 
days  to  the  ancient  capital,  he  abandoned  it  for  ever, 
after  pillaging  the  churches  and  carrying  off  the 
bronze  roof  of  the  Pantheon.  (Schloeser,  Gesch. 
d.  bilder-sfurmenden  Kaiser,  p.  80.)  In  the  eighth 
century  the  Romans  revived  the  style  of  the  Re- 
public, but  the  Popes  had  become  their  chief  ma- 
gistrates. During  this  period  Rome  was  constantly 
harassed  and  suffered  many  sieges  by  the  Lombards 
under  Luitprand,  Astolphus,  and  other  kings.  In 
846  the  various  measure  of  its  calamities  was  filled 
up  by  an  attack  of  the  Saracens — as  if  the  former 
mistress  of  the  world  was  destined  to  be  the  butt 
of  wandering  barbarians  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  disciples  of  Mahomet  pillaged  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  os  well  as  that  of  St.  Paul  outside  the 
l Purta  Ostiensis,  but  did  not  succeed  in  entering  the 
city  itself.  They  were  repulsed  by  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  pope  Leo  IV.,  who  repaired  the  an- 
cient walls,  restored  fifteen  towers  which  had  been 
overthrown,  and  enclosed  the  quarter  of  the  Vatican; 
on  which  in  852  he  bestowed  his  blessing  and  the 
title  of  Citth  Leonma,  or  Leonine  city  (now  the 
Borgo  di  S.  Pietro).  (Ana-.ta.shis,  1’.  Leon.  IV.) 
In  the  period  between  1081  and  1084  Rome  was 
thrice  fruitlessly  besieged  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV., 
who,  however,  by  means  of  corruption  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  it ; but  the  ruins  of 
the  Srptizonium,  defended  by  the  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Henry’s 
forces.  Gregory  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of  his  vassal, 
Robert  Guiscard.  Henry  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
warlike  Norman;  but  Rome  suffered  moicat  the  hands 
of  its  friends  than  it  had  ever  before  done  from  the 
assaults  cf  its  enemies.  A tumult  was  excited  by 
the  imperial  adherents,  and  the  Saracens  in  Fobcit's 
army,  who  despised  both  parties,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  violence  and  plunder.  The  city  was  fired; 
a great  part  of  the  buildings  on  the  Campus  Martins, 
as  well  as  the  spacious  district  from  the  Lateral! 
to  the  Colosseum,  was  consumed,  and  the  latter 
portion  has  never  since  been  restored.  (Malatci  i a, 
iii.  c.  37;  Donatos,  iv.  8.) 

But  Rome  has  suffered  more  injury  from  her  own 
citizens  than  from  the  hands  of  foreigners;  and  its 
ruin  must  be  chictly  imputed  to  the  civil  dissenaK.ii* 
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of  the  Romans,  and  to  the  use  which  they  made  of 
the  ancient  monuments  to  serve  their  own  selfish 
and  mercenary  purposes.  Tiie  factions  of  the 
Cue  I pi  is  and  Ghibeliues,  of  the  Colonna  and  Ununi, 
which  began  in  the  tenth  century  and  lasted  several 
hundred  years,  must  have  been  very  destructive  to 
the  city.  In  these  sanguinary  quarrels  the  ancient 
edifices  were  converted  into  castles;  and  the  inul- 
litude  of  the  latter  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  the  senator  Brancaleone  during  his  government 
(1252 — 1268)  caused  140  towers,  or  fortresses,  the 
strongholds  of  the  nobility,  to  be  demolished  in  Rome 
and  its  neighbourhood  ; yet  subsequently,  under 
Martin  V.,  we  still  hear  of  forty-four  existing  in  one 
quarter  of  the  city  alone.  (Matthew  Paris,  Hitt.  Maj. 
p.  741,  aeq.)  Some  of  these  were  erected  on  the 
most  celebrated  buildings,  as  the  triumpiial  monu- 
ments of  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Antoninus.  (Mont- 
faucon,  Dior.  JtaL  p.  186;  Auonymus,  ib.  p.  285.) 
But  still  more  destructive  were  the  ravages  com- 
mitted on  the  ancient  buildings  during  times  of 
jwace.  The  beautiful  sculptures  and  architectural 
members,  which  could  no  longer  be  imitated,  were  s 
seized  upon  and  appropriated  to  the  adornment  of 
new  structures.  We  have  seen  that  this  barbarous 
kind  of  spoliation  was  exercised  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Coostantiue,  who  applied  the  sculptures  of  some 
monument  of  Trajan's  to  adorn  his  own  triumphal 
arch.  In  after  ages  Charlemagne  carried  off  the 
columns  of  Rome  to  decorate  his  palace  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (Sigebert,  Chron.  in  Bouquet,  Ilittoricnt 
de  France , v.  p.  378);  and  several  centuries  later 
Petrarrh  laments  that  his  friend  and  patron,  Robert, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  following  the  same  pernicious 
example.  (‘‘Itaque  nunc,  heu  dolor  1 heu  sc  el  us  in- 
dignum  1 dc  vestris  inannoreis  colutntiis,  de  lirninibus 
templorum  (ad  quae  nuper  ex  orbe  toto  concurs  us 
devotissimus  fiebat),  de  imaginibus  sepulcrorum  sub 
quibus  patrum  vestroruin  vencrabilis  cinis  crat,  ut 
reliquas  sitcom,  dermliosa  Napoli*  adoroatur,"  I’etrar. 
Opp.  p.  536,  t*q.)  It  would  be  endless  to  recount 
the  depredations  committed  by  the  popes  and  nobles 
in  order  to  build  their  churches  and  palaces.  The 
abbe  Barthlh-mi  (Mem.  de  I Acad.  det  Inter,  xxviii. 
p.  585)  mentions  that  he  had  seen  at  Rome  a manu- 
script letter  relating  to  a treaty  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  factions  which  desolated  Rome  in  the  14th 
century,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  Colosseum  shall  be  common  to  all  parties, 
who  shall  bo  at  liberty  to  take  stone*  from  it.  (De 
Sade,  Vie  de  Petrarque,  i.  328,  note.)  Sixtus  V. 
employed  the  stones  of  the  Septizonium  in  building 
St.  Peter’s.  (Greg.  Leti,  Vita  di  Sitto  I’,  iii.  p.  50.) 
The  nephews  of  Paul  III.  were  the  princi|>ul  de- 
stroyers of  tl*e  Colosseum,  in  order  to  build  the 
Fames©  palace  (Murutori,  Ann.  cf  Italia , xiv.  p. 
371);  and  a similar  reproach  wus  proverbially  ap- 
plied to  those  of  Urban  VIII.  (“  Quod  Don  fecerunt 
Barbori,  fecere  Barberini,”  Gibbon,  viii.  p.  284,  mite.) 
But  even  a worse  species  of  desecration  than  this 
was  the  destruction  of  the  most  beautiful  marble 
columns,  by  converting  them  into  lime.  Poggio 
complains  (a.  D.  1430)  tliat  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which  was  almost  perfect  when  he  first  came  to 
Rome,  had  almost  di»apjieared  in  this  manner.  (■*  Ca- 
pitolio  contigua  forum  versus  superest  port  ic  us  aedis 
Concordia*,  quam  cum  pritmun  ad  urbem  access!, 
vidi  fete  integrant,  opere  marmoreo  adinodum  spe- 
cioso;  Romani  |*«tnmdmn,  od  ealeem,  aedem  totam 
rt  |iorticus  jiartein,  disjectis  cohmmis,  sunt  demo- 
liti."  de  Var.  Fort.  p.  12.)  And  the  same  practice  t 


is  reprohated  in  the  verses  of  Aeueas  Sylvius,  after- 
wards Pope  Pius  11. : — 

" Sed  tuns  hie  populus,  mnris  de  fossa  ret  us t is. 

Calcis  in  obeequinm  marmora  dura  coquit. 

Impia  tercentum  si  sic  gens  egerit  anno* 

Nullum  hie  indicium  nobiiitatis  erit." 

(In  Mabillon,  Mut.  ItaL  i.  97.) 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  desolatiou  of 
Rome  might  be  roughly  traced  from  some  imperfect 
: memorials.  The  account  of  the  writer  called  the 
; Anonyinus  Einsicdleusis,  who  visited  Rome  early  iu 
' the  9th  century,  which  has  beeu  published  by 
Mabillon  (Anal.  iv.  p.  502),  and  by  llanel  (Archie. 
I f.  PhiloL  n.  Pddatj.  L p.  115),  exhibits  a much 
more  copious  list  of  monuments  than  that  of  another 
anonymous  writer,  who  compiled  a book  De  J/ira- 
bilibut  Romae,  iu  the  12th  or  13th  century.  (Mont- 
faucou,  Diar.  ItaL  p.  263,  seq. ; Nibby,  Effem. 
Lett,  di  Roma,  1820,  Fosc.  i. — iv.)  Several  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  Petrarch  exhibit  the  neglected 
and  desolate  state  of  Rome  in  the  14tli  century, — the 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  holy  see  to  Avig- 
non. Thus,  in  a letter  to  Urban  V.,  he  says: 
“ Jacent  domus,  labant  maenia,  templm  ruunt,  sacra 
pereunt,  calcantur  leges.”  And  a little  after; 
“ Lateranum  humi  jacct  et  Eoclesiarum  mater  om- 
nium tec  to  carens  vent  is  patet  ac  pluviis,”  &c.  (Cf 
lib.  ix.  ep.  1.)  Yet  the  remains  of  ancient  Roman 
splendour  were  still  considerable  enough  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Manutl  Chrysoluras 
at  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  John  Palaeologu*. 
(subjoined  to  Codinos,  de  Antiq.  C.  P.  p.  107,  seq.) 
Much  destruction  must  have  been  perpetrated  froui 
this  period  to  the  time,  aud  even  during  the  life,  of 
Poggio.  But  the  progress  of  desolation  seems  to 
have  been  arrested  subsequently  to  tbat  writer, 
whose  catalogue  of  the  ruins  does  not  exhibit  a great 
many  more  remains  than  may  yet  be  seen.  Care 
is  now  taken  to  arrest  as  far  as  possible  even  the 
inevitable  influence  of  time;  and  the  antiquarian 
has  at  present  nothing  to  regret  except  tluit  mow 
active  incans  are  not  applied  to  the  disinterment  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  funds  devoted  to  the  re- 
erection of  a magnificent  basilica  far  without  the 
wall*,  and  on  so  unwholesome  a site  that  the  very 
monks  are  forced  to  desert  it  during  the  treats  of 
summer,  might,  in  the  eye  at  least  of  tmnsinoutaue 
taste,  have  been  more  worthily  devoted  to  such  au 
object. 

VII.  Population  or  Rome. 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be 
expected  that  we  should  say  something  respecting 
the  probable  amount  of  tho  population  of  Rome. 
The  inquiry  is  unfortunately  involved  iu  much  ob- 
scurity, and  the  vagueness  of  the  data  upon  which 
any  calculation  can  be  founded  is  such  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  wholly  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. The  latitude  hence  allowed  may  tie  judged 
from  Lire  fact  that  the  estimates  of  some  of  the  best 
modern  scholars  arc  about  four  times  as  great  as 
those  of  others;  and  whilst  Bureau  de  la  Malle,  in 
his  Econonde  jtolitique  det  liomaint  (i.  p.  340,  seq.), 
sets  down  the  population  at  562,000  souls,  Hock, 
in  his  Rdmitclte  Getchichte  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  383, 
seq.),  estimates  it  ut  2,265,000;  nay  Lipsius,  in 
his  work  De  Magnitudine  Romana  (iii.  3),  even 
carried  it  up  to  the  astounding  number  of  8,000,000. 
But  this  is  au  absurd  exaggeration;  whilst,  ou  the 
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oilier  hand,  the  estimate  cf  Dureau  de  la  Malle  is 
undoubtedly  much  too  low. 

The  only  secure  data  which  we  possess  on  the 
subject  are  the  records  of  the  number  of  citizens  who 
received  the  congiaria  or  imperial  largesses,  for  it  la  | 
only  during  the  imperial  times  that  we  can  profess 
to  make  any  calculation.  We  leant  from  the  Mom *- 
mtntum  Ancyranutn  that  Augustus,  in  his  12th 
consulate,  distributed  a pecuniary  gift  to  320,000 
of  the  plebi  urbana.  (“  Consul  xil  trocentis  et 
viginti  millibus  plebei  urbanae  sexugenos  deuurios 
viritim  dedi,n  tab.  iii.)  The  recipients  of  this 
bounty  were  all  males,  and  probably  formed  the 
whole  free  male  population  of  Rome,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  senators,  knights,  and  aliens.  Women 
and  boys  of  a tender  age  did  not  participate  in  these 
distributions.  It  had  been  customary  for  the  latter 
to  be  admitted  to  participation  after  the  age  of  ten  ; 
but  Augustus  appears  to  have  extended  his  liberality 
to  stiil  younger  children.  (“  Ne  minores  quidein 
pueros  praeteriit,  quamvis  nonnisi  ab  undecimo  aetn- 
tis  anno  accipere  consuesseut,”  Suet.  Aug.  41.)  The 
distributions  of  corn  seem  to  have  been  regulated  on 
stricter  principles,  as  these  were  regular,  not  extra- 
ordinary like  the  largesses.  From  these  the  chil- 
dren were  probably  excluded,  aud  there  was,  perhaps, 
a stricter  inquiry  made  into  the  titles  of  the  re- 
cipients. Thus  we  learn  from  the  Mon.  Ancyr<mum 
that  those  who  received  com  in  the  13ib  con- 
sulate of  Augustus  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
200,000.  (01  Di.c  Cass.  lv.  10.)  From  the  same 
document  it  appears  that  three  largesses  made  by 
Augustus,  of  400  sesterces  per  man,  were  never  dis- 
tributed to  fewer  tlian  250,000  j«rsons.  (“  Quae 
inea  congiaria  pervenerunt  sd  huminum  millia  nun 
quam  minus  quinquaginta  et  duccnta,”  lb.,  whore 
Hock,  Catch.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  388,  by  erroneously 

reading  salertium  instead  of  huminum,  has  increased 
the  number  of  recipients  to  625,000.)  From  a 
passage  in  Spartian's  life  of  Seplnuius  Scverus 
(c.  23)  it  would  seem  that  the  number  entitled  to  i 
receive  the  distributions  of  com  had  increased.  1 hat  j 
author  says  that  Sevcrus  left  at  his  death  wheat  | 
enough  to  last  for  seven  years,  if  distributed  accord-  i 
ing  to  the  regular  canon  or  measure  of  75,000  modii 
daily.  Now,  if  we  calculate  this  distribution  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Augustus,  of  five  modii  per 
man  monthly,  and  reckon  thirty  days  to  the  month, 
then  this  would  leave  the  number  of  recipients 
at  450,000  (75,000  x 30  = 2.250.000  -t-  5 = 
450.000).  According  to  these  statements  we  can 
hardly  place  the  averuge  of  the  male  plebeian  populu- 
two  of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Km  pi  re 
at  leas  tlian  350,000;  and  at  least  twice  as  much 
again  must  be  added  for  the  females  and  boys,  thus 
giving  a total  of  1,050,000.  There  are  no  very  ac- 
curate data  for  arriving  at  the  numbers  of  the  sena- 
tors aud  knights.  Bunsen  ( Bttchr. L p.  184),  with* 
out  stating  the  grounds  of  his  calculation,  sets  them 
down,  including  their  families,  at  10,000.  But  this 
is  evidently  much  too  low  an  estimate.  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  Halicaroaasensis  (vi.  13)  that  in  the 
annual  procession  of  the  knights  to  the  temple  of 
Cantor  they  sometimes  mustered  to  the  number  of 
5000.  But  this  must  have  been  very  far  from  their 
whole  number.  A great  many  must  have  been  absent 
from  sickness,  old  age,  and  other  causes;  and  a tar 
greater  number  mu.it  have  been  in  the  provinces  and 
in  foreign  count rios,  serving  witn  the  armies,  or  em- 
ployed an  publican!.  and  in  other  public  capacities. 
Yet  their  families  would  protally,  for  the  most  pail, 
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reside  at  Rome.  We  see  from  the  complaints  of 
Horace  bow  the  equestrian  dignity  was  prostituted 
in  the  imperial  times  to  liberti  and  aliens,  provided 
they  were  rich  enough  for  it.  ( Epod . iv.  in  Menam; 
cf.  Juv.  i.  28.)  We  should,  perhaps,  therefore  be 
below  the  mark  in  fixing  the  number  of  knights  aud 
senators  at  15,000.  If  we  allow  a wife  and  one 
child  only  to  each,  this  would  give  the  number  of 
individuals  composing  the  senatorial  and  equestriau 
families  at  45,000,  which  is  a small  proportion  to 

1.050.000  freemen  of  the  lower  class.  It  may 
be  objected  that  marriage  was  very  much  out  of 
fashion  with  the  higher  classes  at  Rome  during 
tlie  time  of  Augustus;  but  the  omission  was  sup- 
plied in  another  manner,  and  the  number  of  kept 
women  and  illegitimate  children,  who  would  count 
as  population  just  as  well  ns  the  legitimate  ones, 
must  have  been  considerable.  In  this  calcula- 
tion it  is  important  not  to  underrate  the  numbers 
of  the  higher  classes,  since  they  are  very  im- 
portant factors  in  estimating  the  slave  population, 
of  which  they  were  the  chief  maiiitainers.  The 
preceding  sums,  then,  would  give  a total  of  1,095,000 
free  inhabitants  of  Rome,  of  all  classes.  To  these 
are  to  be  added  the  aliens  residing  at  Rome,  the 
soldiers,  and  the  slaves.  The  first  of  these  classes 
must  have  been  very  numerous.  There  must  have 
been  a great  many  provincial  persons  settled  at 
Rome,  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  who  did 
not  purse.-*  the  franchise,  a great  many  Greeks,  as 
tutors,  physicians,  artists,  Ac.,  besides  vast  numbers 
of  other  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Jews  uione  must  have  formed  a considerable  popula- 
tion. So  large,  indeed,  was  the  number  of  aliens  at 
Home,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  we  sometimes  read  of 
their  being  banished.  Thus  Augustus  on  one  oc- 
casion expelled  all  foreigners  except  tutors  ami  phy- 
sicians. (Suet  Aug.  42.)  According  to  Seneca,  I lie 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  aliens.  “ Nul- 
lum non  hominuin  genus  concurrit  in  urbera  et  vir- 
tutibns  et  vitiis  magna  praemia  ponentem.  Unde 
dotno  quisque  sit,  quaere;  videbis  majorem  partem 
esse,  quae  relict ia  sedibus  suis  venerit  in  inaximaiu 
quidein  et  pulcherrimain  urbein,  non  tamen  suam.” 
( Cons,  ad  Helv.  c.  6.)  In  this  there  is  no  doubt 
some  exaggeration ; yet  we  find  the  same  complaints 
reiterated  by  Juvenal: — 

“ Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberiin  defluxit  Orontea." 

14  Hie  alta  Sicyone,  ast  hie  Amydone  relicts. 

Hie  Andro,  ille  Saino,  hie  Trallibus  aut  Ala- 
bandis, 

Esqnilias  dictumque  petnnt  a Vimine  collein. 
Viscera  inagnarum  dotnuum,  dominique  fu- 
turi  * (iii.  62,  »eq.). 

It  would  perhaps,  then,  be  but  a modest  estimate 
to  reckon  the  aliens  and  foreigners  resident  at  Rome, 
together  with  their  wives  aud  families,  al  100, Oik). 
The  soldiers  and  the  vigila,  or  police,  we  can 
hardly  estimate  at  less  than  25,000;  and  as  many 
of  these  men  must  have  been  married,  we  may 
reckon  them,  with  their  families,  at  50,000.  Heme 

100.000  aliens  and  50,000  military,  Ac.,  added  to 
the  foregoing  sum  of  1,095,000,  makes  1,245,000 
for  the  total  miscellaneous  free  population  of  Rome. 

There  are  great  diificullies  in  the  way  of  estimating 
the  slave  population,  from  the  total  absence  of  any 
accurate  data.  We  can  only  infer  generally  that  it 
| must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous— a fact  that 
| is  evideut  from  many  passages  of  the  aucieut  authors 
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The  number  of  slave*  kept  as  domestic  servants  most 
have  been  exceedingly  Urge.  Horace  mentions 
(Sat.  i.  3.  12)  that  the  singer  Tigellius  had  some- 
times as  many  as  200  slaves;  but  when  he  was 
taken  with  a sudden  fit  of  economy,  he  reduced 
them  to  the  very  modest  number  of  10.  No  doubt, 
however,  he  was  a first-rate  vocalist,  and,  like  his 
brethren  in  modem  times,  a man  of  fortune.  Til- 
lius the  praetor,  who  was  a stingy  churl,  when  he 
went  to  Tibur,  had  5 slai'ea  at  his  heels  to  carry 
his  cooking  utensils  and  wine.  ( lb . L 6.  107.) 
Horace  himself,  who  of  course  was  not  so  rich  a man 
ms  Tigellius,  when  be  sat  down  to  his  frugal  supper 
of  cakes  and  vegetables,  was  waited  upon  by  3 
slaves ; and  we  inay  presume  that  these  did  not 
compose  his  entire  household.  ( lb . v.  115.)  In 
the  reign  of  Nero,  400  slaves  were  maintained  in 
the  palace  of  Pedanius  Sec  undos,  who  were  all  put 
to  death,  women  and  children  included,  because  one 
of  them  iuid  murdered  his  master.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv. 
42,  se*p)  The  slaves  no  longer  consisted  of  those  bom 
and  bred  on  the  estates  of  their  masters,  but  were 
imported  in  multitudes  from  all  the  various  nations 
under  tlie  wide-spread  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
(“  Postquam  vero  nationea  in  familiis  habemus, 
quibus  diverai  ritus,  externa  sacra,  aut  nulla  sunt, 
coliuviem  Utam  non  nisi  metu  coercueris."  (/6.  c. 
44.)  The  case  of  Pedanius,  however,  was  no  doubt 
an  extraordinary  one.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that 
the  plebs  urbana,  who  received  the  public  rations, 
were  capable  of  maintaining  slaves;  nor  probably 
are  many  to  be  assigned  to  the  aliens.  But  if  we 
place  the  patrician  and  equestrian  families  at  15,000, 
and  allow  the  moderate  average  number  of  30  slaves 
to  each  family,  this  would  give  a total  number  of 
450,000.  Some  also  must  be  allowed  to  the  richer 
part  of  the  plebs — to  persons  who,  like  Horace,  were 
not  patrician  nor  equestrian,  yet  could  afford  to  keep 
a few  slaves  ; as  well  as  to  the  aliens  resident  at 
Rome,  so  that  we  can  hardly  compute  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  at  less  than  500,000.  To  these 
must  be  added  tlte  public  slaves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  various  municipal  officers,  also  those  employed 
in  handicraft  trades  and  manufactures,  as  journey- 
men carpenters,  builders,  masons,  bakers,  and  the  ^ 
like.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  estimate  , 
these  at  300,000,  thus  waking  the  total  slave  jjopu- 
lation  of  Rome  800,000.  This  sum,  added  to  that  of 
the  free  inhabitants,  would  give  a total  of  2,045,000. 

The  Notitia  and  Curiostm  state  the  number  of 
insulae  at  Rome  at  46,602,  arid  the  number  of 
domtu  at  1790,  besides  balttea,  lupunaria , mili- 
tary and  police  stations,  &c.  If  we  bad  any  means 
of  ascertaining  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each  insula,  it  would  afford  a valuable  method  of 
checking  the  preceding  computation.  But  here 
again  we  are  unfortunately  roiuced  to  uncertainty 
and  conjecture.  We  may,  however,  pretty  surely 
infer  that  each  insula  contained  a large  number  of 
inmates.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  yearly  rent 
of  the  comacula  of  an  insula  ordinarily  produced 
40.000  sesterces,  or  between  300/.  and  400/.  sterling. 
(Dig.  19.  tit.  2.  s.  30,  ap.  Gibbon,  ch.  31,  note  70.) 
Petronius  (c.  95,  97),  aud  Juvenal  (Sat.  iii.  passim) 
describe  the  crowded  state  of  these  lodgings.  If  we 
Like  them  at  ait  average  of  four  stories,  each  accom- 
modating 12  or  13  persona,  this  would  give  say  50 
persons  in  each  insula ; and  even  then  the  inmates,  men, 
women  ami  boys,  would  bo  paying  an  average  yearly 
rent  of  about  7 /.  per  head.  The  inmates  of'  each 
domus  can  hardly  be  set  down  at  le*s,  since  tlte 
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I family,  with  tutors  and  other  hangers  on,  may  per- 
I haps  be  fairly  estimated  at  10,  and  the  slaves  ill 
each  domus  at  40.  We  learn  from  Valerius  Max- 
imus (iv.  4.  § 8),  that  sixteen  men  of  the  cele- 
brated Gens  Aclia  lived  in  one  small  house  with 
their  families;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  an 
exceptional  caxj  even  in  the  early  times,  and  cannot 
be  adopted  as  a guide  under  the  Umpire,  Now, 
taking  the  insulae  actually  inhabited  at  40,000  — 
since  some  must  have  been  to  let,  or  under  repair  — 
and  the  inhabited  domus  at  1500  ■=  41,500,  and  the 
number  of  inmates  in  each  at  50,  we  should  have 
a total  population  of  2,075,000,  a sum  not  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  amount  obtained  by  the  pre- 
vious method.  But  the  reader  will  have  seen  on 
wliat  data  the  calculation  proceeds,  and  must  draw 
his  own  conclusions  accordingly.  (Cf.  Bunsen, 
Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Bum,  i.  p.  183,  seq.;  Bu- 
reau de  la  Malle,  Economic  jtolitique  des  Domains 
i.  p.  340.  set]. ; Mommsen,  I he  Bomischen  Tribus , 
p.  187,  seq.;  Hock,  Bomische  Geschichte , i.  pt  ii. 
p.  383,  seq.;  Zumpt,  Ucbcr  den  Stand  der  Bevolie- 
rung  im  A llerthum,  Berlin,  1841;  Gibbon,  Dec l ins 
and  Fall,  vuL  iv.  p.87,  seq.,  with  the  note  of  Smith.) 

PART  IL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  city,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  its  topography.  In 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  follow 
those  divisions  which  are  marked  out  either  by 
their  political  importance  or  by  their  natural  fea- 
tures rather  than  be  guided  by  the  arbitrary  bounds 
laid  down  in  the  Regions  of  Augustus.  The  lat- 
ter, however  convenient  fur  the  municipal  purposes 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve,  would  be  but  ill 
calculated  to  group  the  various  objects  in  (bat  order 
in  which  they  are  most  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  modern  reader,  and  to  fix  them  til 
his  memory.  We  shall  therefore,  after  describing 
the  walls  of  Sen  ins  Tullius  and  those  of  Aureliait, 
proceed  to  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most  striking 
objects  of  ancient  Rome,  and  then  to  tlie  Forum  and 
its  environs,  the  remaining  hills  and  their  valleys, 
with  the  various  objects  of  interest  which  they  pre- 
sent. 

L Walls  and  Gatks  or  Servius  Tullius. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  could  no  longer  be  traced. 
Instead  of  dreading  the  assaults  of  the  surrounding 
petty  nations  of  Italy,  Koine  had  now  extended  her 
frontiers  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Atlantic;  her  an- 
cient bulwarks  were  become  entirely  useless,  and  the 
increase  of  her  population  had  occasioned  the  bnild- 
ing  of  houses  close  to  and  even  over  their  remains; 
so  that  in  the  timo  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  their  course  (iv.  13).  To  at- 
tempt now  to  trace  their  exact  outline  would  there- 
fore be  a hopeless  task.  The  remains  of  the  agger 
of  Servius  are  still,  however,  partly  visible,  and  the 
situation  of  a few  of  the  ancient  gates  is  known  with 
certainty,  whilst  that  of  others  may  bo  fixed  with 
at  least  some  approach  to  accuracy  from  notices  of 
them  conLiiued  in  ancient  authors.  It  is  from  these 
materials  that  wc  must  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the 
line  of  the  Servian  walls,  by  first  determining  the 
probable  sites  of  the  gates,  and  by  then  drawing  the 
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wall  between  them,  according  to  indications  offered 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

We  learn  from  Cicero  that  Servius,  like  Romu- 
lus, was  guided  in  the  construction  of  his  wall 
by  the  outline  of  the  hills:  “ Cujna  (urbis)  is  cat 
tractatus  ductuaqne  rnnri  quurn  Romnli  tnm  etiam 
reliquorum  regum  sapientia  definilus  ex  omni  parte 
arduia  pracruptisque  montibus,  ut  unus  ad  it  as,  qai 
es.net  inter  Ksqnilinum  Quirinnlemque  montcm, 
maxinio  aggere  objecto  fossa  cingeretur  vaatiasima  ; 
atque  at  ita  munita  arx  circumjectu  arduo  et  quasi 
circumciao  saxo  niteretur,  ut  etiam  in  ilia  tempestate 
horribili  Gallici  ad  vent  us  incolumis  atque  intacta 
permanserit."  ( De  Rep.  ii.  6.)  Becker  ( deSIuris , 
p.  64,  Handb.  p.  129)  asserts  that  Cicero  here 
plainly  says  that  Servius  erected  walls  only  where 
there  were  no  hills,  or  across  the  valleys,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  greater  part  of  the  defences  of 
the  city  consisted  of  the  natural  ones  offered  by 
the  hills  alone.  Becker,  however,  appears  to 
have  formed  no  very  clear  ideas  upon  the  subject; 
for  notwithstanding  what  is  here  said,  we  find  him 
a few  pages  further  on,  conducting  the  line  of 
wall  not  only  along  the  height  of  the  Quirinal,  but 
even  over  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  itself  ! 
(Handb.  pp.  131,  136,  de  Aluris,  pp.  65,  70.) 
Neither  his  first,  or  theoretical,  nor  his  second,  or 
practical,  view,  is  correct.  The  former  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  his  authority;  for  Cicero  says 
that  the  other  kings  did  like  Romulus;  and  he,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  as  Becker  himself  lias  shown, 
walled  in  bis  city  all  round.  Cicero  says,  as  plainly 
as  he  can  speak,  that  there  teas  a wall,  and  that  it 
was  defined  along  its  tchole  extent  (“  definitus  ex 
omni  parte  ")  by  the  line  of  the  hills.  If  it  did  not 
run  along  their  summit,  we  cannot  explain  Pliny’s 
assertion  (iii.9)  that  the  agger  equalled  the  height  of 
the  walls  (u  Natnque  eum  (aggerem)  muris  aequavit 
qua  maxime  patebnt  (urbs)  aditu  piano  : caetero 
munita  erat  praecelais  mum,  aut  abruptis  montibus." 
Ac.),  since  it  would  be  a no  great  extolling  of  its 
height  to  say  that  it  was  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
wall  in  the  valley.  Cicero,  however,  notices  two 
exceptions  to  the  continuous  line,  and  the  fact  of  his 
pointing  these  out  proves  the  continuity  of  the  wall 
in  the  remainder  of  the  circuit.  The  first  exception 
is  the  agger  just  mentioned,  upon  the  top  of  which, 
however,  according  to  Dionysius  (ix.  68).  there 
seems  also  to  have  been  a sort  of  wall,  though 
probably  not  of  so  great  a height  as  the  rest,  at 
least  be  uses  ths  comparative  when  speaking  of  it : 
Tf?xor  arryeipas  infaKbrepov  (iv.  54).  The  second 
exception  was  the  Arx,  or  Capitoline  hill,  which, 
being  on  its  western  side  much  more  abrupt  and 
precipitous  than  the  other  hills,  was  considered  as 
sufficiently  defended  by  nature,  with  a little  as- 
sistance from  art  in  escarping  its  sides.  That  there 
was  no  wall  at  this  spot  is  also  proved,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks  {Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  396)  by  the  account  of 
the  Gauls  scaling  the  height.  (Liv.  r.  47 : comp. 
Bunbury,  Class.  Mus.  vol.  iii.  p.  347.)  The  Ca- 
pitedine,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  spot  to  which 
Dionysius  alluded,  when  he  said  that  Rome  was 
partly  defended  by  its  hills,  and  partly  by  the  Tiber 
(ix.  68);  as  well  as  Pliny  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
where  wo  must  not  infer  from  the  plural  (montibus) 
that  lie  meant  more  than  one  hill.  This  is  merely, 
as  in  Dionysius  also,  a general  mode  of  expression; 
and  we  have  before  observed  that  Pliny’s  own  ac- 
count shows  that  the  wall  crowned  the  hills.  Lastly, 
had  there  been  no  wall  npoo  them,  it  is  difficult  to 
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see  how  there  could  have  been  gates;  yet  we  find 
BecJter  himself  placing  gates  at  spots  where,  ac- 
cording to  his  theoretical  view,  there  could  have 
been  no  wall.  Niebuhr  (/.  c.),  who,  like  Becker, 
does  not  confine  the  escarpment  to  the  Capitol,  but 
thinks  that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  fori  i tied 
solely  by  the  steepness  of  its  hills,  places  towers,  walls, 
and  gates  just  at  the  different  ascents;  but  this 
view,  improbable  in  itself,  and  unsupported  by  any 
authority,  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  express 
testimony  of  Cicero.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  an  interior  fortification  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
Capitoline,  protecting  the  ascent  by  the  dints,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  It  was  probably  in- 
tended to  secure  the  citadel,  in  case  an  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  external  walls.  We  have  seen 
before  that  the  bill  was  fortified  by  Romulus;  but 
whether  these  ancient  fortifications,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Palatine,  were  retained  by  Servius,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

We  may  assume  then  that  the  wall  of  Servius, 
or  his  predecessor, — which  seems  to  have  been  built 
of  stone  (“muro  lapideo,”  Liv.  i.  15), — surrounded 
the  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  and  a small  part  defended  by  the  Tiber, — thus 
justifying  the  uoble  lines  of  Virgil  {Georg,  ii. 
533.) 

u rerum  facta  est  pulcerrima  Roma 

Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arres.” 

Our  next  task  will  be  to  determine  the  outline  of 
this  wall  by  means  of  the  site  of  the  different  gates  ; 
though,  of  course,  where  the  outline  of  the  hills  is 
well  defined  this  alone  will  be  a guide.  The  situ- 
ation of  two  of  the  gates  may  be  considered  certain, — 
that  of  the  Porta  CoixiMA,at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
agger , and  that  of  the  Esquiline  at  its  southern  end. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  former  as  a starting-point,  and 
proceeding  continually  to  the  left,  we  shall  make  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  dty,  till  we  again  arrive  at  the 
Porta  Collina. 

This,  the  most  northerly  of  all  the  gates,  lay  near 
the  point  where  the  Via  Solaria  branches  c*ff  from  the 
Via  Nouientana.  From  this  spot  the  first  gate  to  the 
W.  was  probably  the  Porta  Salutaris,  so  named,  ap- 
parently, from  its  being  on  that  division  of  the  Qui- 
rinal which  in  the  time  ot  Kuma  and  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Argives  was  called  Collin  Salutaris, 
from  an  ancient  saccliutn  of  Solus  which  stood  upon 
it  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 51).  W hen  Paulus  Diacouu* 
tells  us  (p.  327,  Milll.)  that  it  was  named  after  the 
temple  of  Solus,  be  seems  to  be  alluding  to  the  later 
and  more  famous  lemple  dedicated  by  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus  in  b.  c.  303,  which  we  shall  liave  occasion 
to  describe  in  the  sequel : but  it  is  probable  that  it 
obtained  its  name,  a * we  have  said,  at  a much  earlier 
period.  As  the  new  temple  probably  stood  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  and  as  the  Aotitia  in  de- 
scribing the  6th  Regio,  or  Alta  Semita,  takes  this 
temple  for  a starting  point,  and,  proceeding  always  in 
a circuit  to  the  left,  arrives  at  last  ut  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  gate  wus  i1hj 
first  important  object  westward  of  the  baths.  It 
seeins  to  liave  spanned  a Clivus  Salutis,  which  Ca- 
nina  ( Roma  Antica,  p.  187)  places,  with  much  pro- 
bability in  tlie  Via  dtlle  Quattro  Fontane , where  it 
ascends  from  the  IHazsa  Barberina.  (Cf.  Preller, 
Kegionen,  p.  134.) 

The  next  gate  to  the  left  seems  to  have  been  the 
Porta  SanquAL18,so  named  from  the  tern  pie  of  San- 
cua.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  345,  MlilL)  This  was  the  same 
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divinity  as  Dens  Fidius  (Fest.  p.  241,  Mttll.),  whose 
tacellum  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  20)  as  situ  ited 
near  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  It  is  also  recorded  in 
the  fragments  of  the  Argive  books  as  seated  on  the 
Collia  Mucialis  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 62,  MUll.), which  bill 
comes  next  in  order  after  the  Collia  Salutaris.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  temple  of  Quirinus  as 
having  been  situated  near  the  present  church  of 
S.  A wire  a and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
Porta  S&nqualia  spanned  the  usceut  to  it  at  or  near 
the  modern  Via  della  Dataruu 

Between  the  Porta  Sanqualis  and  the  Capitoline  hill 
there  were  probably  two  gates  ; at  all  events  there 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  one  in  the  very  narrow 
ravine  which  in  early  times  separated  the  Capitoline 
from  the  Quirinal,  and  which  afforded  the  only 
outlet  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum.  This 
was,  perhap*,  the  Pokta  Ratum&na,  which  we 
learn  from  Pliny  (viii. 65:  u unde  poetea  nomen  e*t”) 
and  Plutarch  ( Pupl . 13:  waph  r)jr  irvKijy,  V 
' Par ovfxt ray  koAuvoh')  was  still  existing  in  their  time. 
Becker,  indeed,  disputes  the  inference  of  its  existence 
f rom  Pliny’s  words  anil  d isbel  ieves  the  assertion  of  PI  u - 
larch.  But  there  is  nothingatall  incredible  in  thefact. 
and  therefore  no  reason  why  we  should  dislwlieve  it. 
We  know,  from  the  example  of  London  and  other  cities, 
that  a gate,  and  especially  the  name  of  a gate  marking 
its  former  site,  may  remain  for  ages  after  the  wall 
in  which  it  stood  has  been  removed.  Even  the  local 
tradition  of  its  name  would  have  sufficed  to  mark  its 
•ite ; but  it  seems  highly  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  where  it  stood,  that  the  gate  itself  had 
been  preserved.  The  road  through  so  narrow  a gorge 
could  never  have  been  disturbed  for  building  or  other 
purposes ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  gate  remained 
standing  till  the  ravine  was  enlarged  by  cutting  away 
the  Quirinal  in  order  to  make  room  for  Tngan’s 
forum.  We  learn  from  the  passages  just  cited,  as 
well  as  from  Festus  (p.  274),  that  the  gate  derived 
it*  name  from  a charioteer,  who,  returning  victorious 
from  the  Circensian  games  at  Veii,  was  thrown  out 
of  hia  chariot  and  killed  at  this  spot,  whilst  t-»e 
affrighted  horses,  thus  freed  from  all  control,  dashed 
up  the  Capitoline  hill,  and,  as  the  legend  runs,  did  not 
finish  their  mad  career  till  they  had  thrice  mail©  the 
circuit  of  the  temple  of  Jnpitcr  Capitolinas.  (Plin. 
Tiii.  65.)  So  remarkable  an  omen  would  have  been 
quite  a sufficient  ground  in  those  day*  for  changing 
the  name  of  the  gate.  Bat  it  matters  little  what 
faith  we  may  be  disposed  to  place  in  the  legend  ; for 
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even  if  it  was  an  invention,  it  must  have  been  framed 
with  that  regard  to  local  circumstances  which  would 
have  lent  it  probability,  and  no  other  gate  can  be 
pointed  dnt  which  would  have  so  well  suited  the 
tenor  of  the  story.  Its  existence  at  this  spot  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  tomb  of  Bibulns,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  monument*  of  the  Republic,  which 
stands  in  the  Mucel  dei  Corvi,  and  by  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  another  sepulchral  monument  a little 
farther  on,  in  the  Via  della  Pedacchia . It  is  well 
known  that,  with  a few  rare  exceptions,  no  interments 
were  allowed  within  the  walls  of  Rome  ; the  tomb  of 
Bibnlus  must  therefore  have  been  a little  without 
the  gate,  and  its  front  corresponds  to  the  direction 
of  a road  that  would  have  led  from  the  forum  into 
the  Campus  Murtiua  (Canina,  Roma  Antica,  p.  218). 
Bunsen,  however,  is  of  opinion  (Beeckr.  voLE  p.  35) 
tliut  it  lay  within  the  walls, and  infers  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  state*  that  the  ground  was  presented  as 
a burial-place  to  Bibulus  and  his  descendants  by  the 
Senate  and  people  **  honoris  virtutisque  omasa,”  that 
he  was  one  of  those  rare  exceptions  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (Ley.  ii.  23)  of  persons  who  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  buried  within  the  city.  A more 
unfortunate  conjecture  was  hardly  ever  hazarded. 
Becker  ha*  justly  pointed  out  that  the  words  of  the 
inscription  merely  mean  that  the  ground  was  pro 
sen  ted  to  Bibulus,  without  at  all  implying  that  it  whs 
within  the  walls  ; and  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  passage  in  Cicero  will  show  that  it  could  not 
poesiblv  have  been  so.  Ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
law  of  the  XII.  Tables  against  interment  within  the 
walls,  Cicero  could  find  only  one  example  in  which 
it  bad  been  set  aside,  namely,  in  honour  of  C.  Fa- 
bricius.  Now  if  Bibulus  had  lived  in  the  period 
between  the  coinpeitinn  of  the  De  Legibus  and  the 
final  abolishment  of  the  Republic,  tee  could  not  have 
failed  to  hear  of  an  individual  who  had  achieved  so 
extraordinary  a mark  of  distinction  ; and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  lived  before  that  work  was  written, 
— of  which  tliere  can  scarcely  be  a doubt, — then 
Cicero  would  ce:tainly  have  mentioned  him. 

Besides  the  gates  already  enumerated  between  the 
spot  from  which  we  started  and  the  Capitoline  hill, 
ill  ere  seems  also  to  have  been  another  for  which  we 
can  find  no  more  convenient  site  than  the  SW.  ride 
of  the  Quirinal,  between  the  Porta  Ratumena  and 
Porta  Sanqualis,  unless  indeed  we  adopt  the  net 
improbable  conjecture  of  IVellcr  (Schneidewin’s  Pki- 
lolofftm,  p.  84),  that  the  Ratuinenu  was  one  of  tho 
gates  of  the  fortification  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinas, 
and  that  the  Porta  Foktik  aus  was  the  gate  in  the 
gorge  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline.  This 
latter  gate  is  mentioned  by  Paulas  Diaconus  (p.  85, 
MUil.),  iu  connection  with  a festival  called  Pontinalia. 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  Varro  (LL.  vi.  § 22,  MiiU.) 
and  other  writers;  and  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxxv. 
10)  that  a portico  was  constructed  from  it  to  the 
altar  of  Mara,  forming  a thoroughfare  into  the 
Campus  Martins.  The  same  historian  again  mentions 
the  Ara  Marti*  as  being  in  the  Campus  (xl.  45),  bat 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  precise  situation. 
Numa  instituted  a festival  to  Mars,  as  a pledge  of 
union  between  the  Roman*  snd  Sabines  (Fest.  p.  372, 
Mull.),  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  tho 
altar  was  erected.  It  is  impossible  to  place  any  gate 
and  portico  leading  from  it  in  the  short  strip  of  wall 
on  the  S.  ride  of  the  Capitoline,  and  therefore  its  rite 
was  perhaps  that  already  indicated.  The  altar  must 
have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gate,  and 
could  hardly  have  been  so  for  to  the  W.  a*  Lite 
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Piazza  di  Venezia,  as  Urlicbs  assumes  ( Beschr . tol. 
v.  p.  17),  since  in  that  case  the  portico  must  have 
crowed  the  road  leading  out  of  the  Porta  Ratumena. 

A little  beyond  the  last  named  gate  the  wall  must 
have  joined  the  Capitoline  hill,  along  which,  as  wc 
have  said,  there  was  no  other  fortification  but  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  ground,  rendered  here  and 
there  still  more  abrupt  by  escarpment.  At  the  SW. 
extremity  of  the  hill  the  wall  must  have  been  re- 
sumed, and  must  undoubtedly  have  run  in  a direct 
line  across  the  short  space  between  the  Capitoline  hill 
and  the  Tiber.  Between  this  spot  and  the  Aventine 
the  wall  was  discontinued  ; and  this  is  the  part 
alluded  to  by  Dionysius  ( L c.)  as  sufficiently  defended 
by  the  river.  The  piece  of  wall  just  mentioned 
most  have  shut  out  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  Circus 
Flaminius,  since  Ascot ii us  (ad  Cic.  Tog.  CantL  p.  90, 
Orell.)  mentions  a temple  of  Apollo,  which  was 
situated  between  those  places,  as  being  outside  the 
Pokta  Carmkntaljs.  This  gate  lay  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  and  is  one  of  the  most  certain  entrances 
to  the  Servian  city.  It  was  named  after  a fane  or 
altar  of  Carmmta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  which 
stood  near  it.  This  altar  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
(L  32),  and  appears  to  have  existed  long  after  his 
time,  since  it  was  seen  by  A.  Gellius  (xviii.  7)  and 
by  Serviua  (ad  Virg.  Am.  viii.  337.)  The  street 
culled  Vicos  Jugariu^  ran  from  the  Porta  Cannentalis 
round  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  Forum,  as 
we  learn  from  Livy’s  descript  ion  (xxvii.  37  ) of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  virgins  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Kegina  | 
on  the  Aventine,  when  two  white  heifers  were  led  1 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo  before  mentioned  through 
the  Porta  Cannentalis  and  Yicus  Jugarius  to  the 
forum.  The  exact  site  of  the  gate  was  probably  a 
little  to  the  NW.  of  the  church  of  S.  Chnobono. 

The  principal  gates  of  Rome  had  commonly  more 
than  one  thoroughfare.  These  archways,  or  passages, 
were  called  Fomices  and  Jani.  Cicero's  etymology 
of  the  latter  word  shows  the  meaning  attached 
to  it,  though  the  etymology  itself  is  absurd  (“  Ab 
eundo  notnen  est  ductum:  ex  quo  tmnsitiones 
perviae  Jani,  foresque  in  liminibus  prolans  rum 
aediuin  junuae  noininantur,"  A 'at.  Deor.  ii.  27). 
We  have  already  said  that  the  right  Janus  of 
the  Porta  Cannentalis,  on  going  out  of  the  town, 
was  regarded  as  ill-omened,  and  branded  with  the 
name  of  Porta  Scelerata , from  its  having  been  thut 
through  which  the  Fabii  passed  on  their  fatal  expe- 
dition to  the  Cremera.  (Liv.  ii.  49.)  So  Ovid  (Fust 
i.  201):  — 

* Carmentis  portae  dextro  via  proxima  Jano  est: 

Ire  per  hanc  noli,  quisquis  es,  omen  habeL.” 

Festus  (p.  285,  MU1L),  Serviua  (.lea.  viii.  337),  and 
Oroeiua  (ii.  5)  have  completely  misunderstood  these 
passages  in  applying  tiie  epithet  scelerata  to  the 
whole  gate,  as  we  have  before  remarked. 

In  the  short  piece  of  wall  between  the  Capitoline 
hill  and  the  Tiber  there  must  have  been  at  least 
another  gate  besides  tbe  Curmentalis,  namely  the 
Pokta  Flumentana.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(ad  A tt.  vii.  3),  and  its  situation  near  the  river  may 
be  inferred  not  only  from  its  name,  but  also  from 
passages  in  Livy,  which  mention  it  in  connection  with 
inundations  (xxxv.  9,  21).  Plutarch  alsn(0tAo,4) 
records  a great  inundation  which  had  caused  much 
damage  in  the  corn-market,  at  that  time  held  in  the 
Porticus  Minucia  Frumentnria,  near  the  Forum 
Olitorium  (Not.  Reg.  ix.);  but  the  words  of  Paulas 
Diacouus  are  incomprehensible,  who  says  that  a part 
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of  the  Tiber  once  actually  flowed  through  this  gate 
(M  Flumentana  Porta  Romae  appcllata,  quod  Tiber  is 
partem  ea  fluxisse  affirmant,”  p.  89,  Mtiil.)  The  sito 
is  further  confirmed  by  a passage  in  Varro  alluding 
to  the  populousness  of  the  suburb  just  outside  the 
gate:  *•  Nam  quod  extra  urbem  est  nedificium,  nihilo 
mag  is  idea  est  villa,  quum  eorutn  aedificia  qui 
habitant  extra  portam  Flumentanam,  nut  in  Aemi- 
lianis”  ( R.  R.  iii.  2).  This  neighbourhood  had 
early  become  very  thickly  inhabited,  as  is  evident 
from  tire  many  porticoes,  theatres,  temples  and  other 
buildings,  which  are  mentioned  there  (see  Preller, 
Regionen,  p.  156,  seq.)  But  Livy’s  narrative  of  the 
triul  of  Manlins  (vi.  20)  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  situation  of  the  P.  Flumentana,  though 
it  is  a stumbling-block  to  those  who  hold  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  SW.  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  hill.  A spot  near  the  place  where  tbe 
Circus  Flaminius  afterwards  stood  was  at  that  time 
used  for  the  assemblies  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  by 
which  Manlius  was  tried.  From  this  place  both  the 
Capitol  and  the  Arx  were  visible;  and  Manlius  had 
produced  a great  effect  upon  his  judges  by  calling 
upon  them  to  pronounce  their  verdict  in  the  sight 
of  those  very  goda  whose  temple  lie  had  preserved: 
“ Ut  Capitolium  atque  arcem  intuentes,  ut  ad  decs 
immortaies  vend,  de  se  judicarent.”  In  order  to 
deprive  him  of  this  appal  the  tribunes  adjourned 
the  assembly  to  a spot  just  outside  the  Porta  Flu- 
inentana,  called  “ lucus  Poetelinus,”  whence  the 
Capitol  could  not  be  seen  (“  unde  conspectus  in  Ca- 
pitolium non  esset  ”).  A glance  at  any  map  of  Rome 
will  show  that  thia  was  the  only  spot  in  tbe  Campus 
Martius  where  the  temple,  from  its  being  bidden  by 
the  SW.  summit,  which  we  assume  to  have  been  the 
Arx,  was  concealed  from  view.  The  tribunes  would 
doubtless  have  been  glad  to  conceal  the  Arx  also, 
had  it  been  in  their  power;  but  an  appal  to  the 
Arx  alone  would  hare  lacked  the  effect  of  the  re~ 
ligio  which  swayed  so  much  with  the  suprstitioua 
Romans.  They  were  no  longer  in  the  presence  of 
those  rescued  deities  in  whose  sight  Manlius  had 
invoked  their  judgment.  There  ia  no  occasion 
therefore  to  try,  with  Becker,  to  alter  Livy’a  text, 
by  reading  Frutnentaria  for  Flumentana,  or  seek  to 
place  the  scene  of  the  trial  at  another  apt.  since 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  in 
the  Campus. 

The  ancient  topographers,  as  well  as  the  modern 
Italians  (Nibby,  Mura , ifc.  p.  132  ; Canina,  Indi- 
cation* Topogrojica,  pp.  34.  632,  ed.  1850),  place 
another  gate,  the  Pokta  TfUUMriiALis.  between 
the  Carmentalis  and  the  Flumentana.  That  there 
was  such  a gate  is  certain,  since  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  classical  authors,  but  un fort utud ely  in 
such  a manner  that  no  decided  inference  can  be 
drawn  respecting  its  situation.  Hence  various 
theories  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  which 
have  led  to  warm  controversies.  The  German  school 
of  topographers,  though  not  united  among  them- 
selves, have  agreed  in  departing  from  the  Italian 
view,  chiefly  because  it  appars  to  them  abeutd  to 
imagine  that  there  could  have  been  three  gales  in 
so  short  a piece  of  wall.  If,  however,  as  it  will  be 
shown  to  be  probable,  the  Porta  Triumphalis  was 
opned  only  on  occasions  of  state,  there  really  seems 
to  be  very  little  force  in  this  objection.  Bunsen 
and  his  followers  allow  that  it  formed  a real  entrance 
into  the  city,  but  strangely  enough  make  it  lead 
into  the  Circus  Maximus;  whilst  Becker,  on  the 
other  lrniKl,  holds  that  it  was  no  gate  at  oil  proprly 
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fu>  cal  Ini,  but  a mere  triumphal  arch  situate*!  in  the 
Campon  Martins.  The  theory  of  Bunsen  necessarily 
rests  on  the  assumption  of  a different  line  of  vail 
from  that  laid  down  in  the  preceding  account;  and 
as  another  line  is  also  adopted  by  Niebuhr  {Hist.  i. 
p.  397,  Ethnogr.  ii.  p.  49),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  this  point  l>cfore  proceeding  to  the  question 
of  the  gate.  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen  are,  however,  fur 
from  coinciding.  The  line  drawn  by  the  former 
proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  that  drawn 
by  the  latter  runs  from  the  Porta  Carmentalis  to 
the  N.  angle  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and,  adopt- 
ing the  NW.  front  of  the  circus,  or  what  was 
called  the  Opjndum , as  part  of  the  line,  pro- 
ceeds onwards  to  the  Avon  tine,  thus  shutting  the 
greater  part  of  the  Forum  Boariuiu  out  of  the  city. 
Both  these  theories,  however,  agree  in  so  far  as  they 
assume  an  enceinte  cotUinue , or  continued  line  of 
wall;  and  therefore,  if  this  notion  can  be  shown  to 
be  false,  both  fail  to  the  ground.  Now  it  can  be 
proved  on  the  very  best  evidence  that  there  was  no 
wall  in  this  part  of  the  city,  which  was  defended 
solely  by  the  Tiber.  We  have  already  adduced  a 
passage  from  Dionysius  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement;  and  the  same  author  in  another  passage 
repeats  the  same  tiling  in  so  plain  a manner  that 
there  can  Le  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact  : 
rj  wi\ts  d\vycu  uark  Kpdros  Arelxitrrof 
ova  a 4k  ruy  uapa  rbr  uorapby  ptpusv  (v.  23). 
But  Dionysius  does  not  stand  alone.  We  Itave 
Livy  also  as  a voucher  for  the  same  fact,  who,  in 
narrating  the  enterprise  of  Porsena  against  Rome, 
observes  that  the  citizens  regarded  some  parts  of 
their  city  ns  secured  by  the  wall,  and  other  parts  by 
the  Tiber:  “ Alia muris, alia  Tibcri  object o videbantur 
tuta"  (ii.  10).  The  same  fact  appears,  though  not 
in  so  direct  a manner,  from  the  same  authors  ac- 
count of  the  procession  of  the  virgins  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  outside  the  Garments!  gate,  to  that 
of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine,  to  which  we  have 
before  briefly  alluded.  The  route  is  described  as 
follows  : “A  porta  (Cannentali)  Jugario  vico  in 
forum  venere.  Inde  vico  Tusco  Velabroque  per 
Booriam  forum  in  divuin  Publicimn  atque  aedein 
Junonis  Reginae  perrectum"  (xxvii.  37).  Now  the 
small  space  allotted  by  Bunsen  to  the  Forum  Boa- 
rium  must  have  been  intuit  of  the  wall,  since  the 
temples  of  Fortune  and  Mater  Matuta,  which  stood 
upon  it  (Liv.  xxxiii.  27),  were  within  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  (Id.  xxv.  7).  The  procession,  liven, 
after  passing  through  that  forum,  must  huve  gone 
out  of  the  city  at  another  gate, — Bunsen’s  Flutnen- 
tana, — and  have  entered  it  again  by  the  Trigemitu, 
before  it  could  reach  the  Clivus  Publicius,  — 
facts  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  very 
precise  description  of  the  route. 

Having  thus  shown  ou  the  best  evidence  that  no 
wall  existed  at  this  point,  it  would  be  a mere  waste 
of  time  to  refute  arguments  intended  to  show  that 
it  possibly  might  have  existed,— ^such  as  whether  a 
wall  with  a gate  would  keep  out  an  inundation, 
whether  the  Fabii  went  over  the  Subtician  bridge, 
and  others  of  tire  like  sort,  which  would  have  pnz- 
sled  an  ancient  haruspex.  We  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed  to  examine  Beckers  hypothesis,  that  the  Porta 
Triuinphalis  was,  ill  fact,  no  gate  at  all.  but  merely 
an  arch  in  the  Campus  Martins,  a theory  which  is 
also  adopted,  though  with  some  little  variation,  by 
Preller  ( Regional , p.  162.  and  Anhang,  p.  239). 

Becker  places  this  arch  at  the  spot  where  l he 
Campus  Msriius  joins  the  Kegio  called  Circus 
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Flaminius,  and  takes  it  to  he  the  same  that  wris  re- 
built by  Domitian  (of  course  he  must  mean  rebuilt , 
though  it  is  not  very  clearly  expressed.  De  Afuris, 
p.  92,  Uandb . p.  1 53).  His  conjecture  is  founded 
on  the  following  lines  in  a poem  of  Martial’s  (viii. 
65)  iu  which  he  describes  the  erection  of  this  arch 
and  of  some  other  buildings  near  it:— 

“ Haec  eat  digna  tuis,  Oermnnice,  porta  triumphis, 
Hos  aditus  urbem  Murtis  habere  decet.” 

Becker,  however,  is  totally  unable  to  prove  that  this 
arch  snd  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Redux  near  it  were 
even  in  the  Campus  Martins  at  all.  Thus  he  says 
{Uandb.  p.  642):  “It  is  not  indeed  expressly  said 
tlmt  the  Ara  of  Fortuna  Redux  was  in  the  Campus 
Martins;  but  it  became*  probable  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Domitian  built  here,  and,  as  we  have 
conjectured  at  p.  1 53,  dose  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis, 
a temple  to  the  same  goddess.”  The  argument 
then  proceeds  as  follows:  '*  We  lcnou>  from  Martial 
that  Domitian  built  a temple  to  Fortuna  Redux 
where  her  altar  formerly  stood,  and  also  a triumphal 
arch  near  it.  We  do  not  hrnne  that  this  altar  was 
in  the  Campus  Martins;  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was,  because  Domitian  built  this  temple  close  to  it. 
and  also  close  to  the  arch,  which,  as  I conjecturcdy 
was  the  Porta  Triumphalis  !” 

There  is,  however,  another  passage  of  Martial, 
either  overlooked  or  ignored  by  Becker,  which  tends 
very  strongly  to  show  that  this  arch  of  Domitian’s 
really  was  in  the  Campos  Martius,  but  at  quite  a 
different  spot  from  that  so  conveniently  fixed  upou 
by  him.  It  is  the  following  (x.  6)  : — 

“ Felices  quibus  uma  dedit  spec  tare  coruacum 

Solibus  Aretois  aideribusque  ducein. 

Qiuuido  erit  ille  dies  quo  Campus  et  arbor  ct 
omnis 

Lucebit  Latia  culta  fenestra  nuru  ? 

Quando  morae  dukes,  long  usque  a Caesare 
pul  vis, 

Totaque  Fhuninia  Roma  videnda  via?” 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  these  lines  refer  to  the 
same  triumphal  entry  of  Domitian ’s  as  those  quoted 
by  Becker;  and  they  pretty  plainly  show,  as  Ca- 
rt iiut,  without  any  view  to  the  present  question, 
justly  observes  (/ ndicaeione , tf-c.  p.  437),  that  the 
arch  and  other  monuments  stood  on  the  Via  Flami- 
nia,  and  therefore  at  a very  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  assigned  to  tliem  by  Becker. 

This  arch  having  broken  down,  Preller  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  places  the  Porta  Triumphalis  near 
the  Villa  Publica  and  temple  of  Bellona,  close  to 
the  Via  Lata.  For  this  site  he  adduces  several 
plausible  arguments  : near  the  temple  of  Bellona 
was  the  piece  of  ager  hoxtilis,  where  the  Fetiales 
went  through  the  formalities  of  declaring  war ; 
as  well  as  the  Columns  Bellica,  whence  a lance 
was  thrown  when  the  army  was  going  to  hike 
the  field  ; also  a Senaculum  **  citra  aedein  Bel- 
lonae,”  in  which  audience  was  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors  whom  the  senate  did  not  choose  to 
admit  Into  the  city.  The  Villa  Publica  also  served 
for  the  reception  of  the  latter,  and  probably  also  of 
Roman  generals  before  their  triumph,  and  of  all  who, 
being  cum  irnperio,  could  not  cross  the  pomoeriuin, 
and  therefore  in  the  ordinary  course  took  up  their 
abode  there.  After  this  ceased  to  exi-t,  the  Diii- 
I bitorium  was  used  in  its  stead,  in  which  Claudius 
liastM'd  some  nights,  and  in  which  probably  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  slept  before  ‘heir  triumph.  This 
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njr>t  therefore  bad  the  significance  of  a kind  of  out- 
put of  the  city. 

As  this  theory  is  evidently  framed  with  a Tiew 
to  the  triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  as  the 
account  of  that  triumph  is  also  one  of  the  main 
arguments  adduced  by  Becker  for  his  Porta  Tri- 
umphalus,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it.  The 
narrative  of  Josephus  runs  as  follows  ( Bell.  Jud. 
vii.  5.  § 4,  p.  1305,  Huds.):  44  The  emperor  and  his 
son  litas  spent  the  night  preceding  their  triumph 
in  a public  building  in  the  Campus  Martins,  near 
the  temple  of  Isis,  where  the  artny  was  assembled 
and  marshalled.  At  break  of  day  the  etnperora 
came  forth  and  proceeded  to  the  Porticos  Octaviae 
(near  the  theatre  of  Marcell  us),  where,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  the  senate  were  assembled  to  meet 
them.  Vespasian,  after  offering  the  usual  prayer, 
and  delivering  a short  address,  dismissed  the  troops 
to  their  breakfast,  whilst  he  himself  returned  to  the 
gate  named  after  the  triumphal  processions  that 
used  to  fass  through  it.  Here  the  emperor  break- 
fasted,  and,  having  put  on  the  triumplial  dress,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  whose  shrines  were  at  the 
gate,  caused  the  pageant  to  proceed  through  the 
circi."  Becker  concludes  from  this  narrative  that 
the  Porta  Triumphalis  must  have  been  outnide  the 
town,  in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  and  near  the  public 
building  where  the  emperor  had  slept.  A further 
proof  is,  he  contends,  that  the  procession  went 
through  the  ctr«,  which  must  mean  the  Circus 
F’.aminiu*  and  Circus  Maximus;  and  that  this  was 
so  may  be  shown  from  Plutarch  ( Aem . PaulL  32), 
who  says  that  Paullas  went  through  the  Circi,  and 
in  another  passage  exprest-ly  relates  ( Lvcull . 37) 
that  Lucullus  adorned  the  Circus  Flantinius  with 
the  arms,  &c.  which  he  had  taken,  which  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  he  would  have  done  unless  the 
procession  passed  through  that  circus.  Then  conies 
the  supposition  we  have  already  noticed,  that  the 
procession  of  Vespasian  passed  through  the  arch 
re-erected  by  his  younger  son  Domitian  some  years 
after  his  father’s  death.  After  passing  through  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  Becker  thinks  that  the  pro- 
cession went  through  the  P.  Cartnentalis,  and  by 
the  Vic  us  Jugarius  to  the  forum,  along  the  latter 
tub  Veteribus,  and  finally  through  the  Vicus  T use  us, 
the  Velabrum,  and  Forum  Boarium,  into  the  Circus 
Maximus,  Having  conducted  the  emperors  thus 
far,  Becker  tikes  leave  of  them,  and  we  remain  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
got  out  of  the  circus  and  found  their  way  back 
again  to  the  forum  and  Capitol,  the  usual  destina- 
tion of  triumphant  generals. 

Admitting  that  Becker  has  here  given  a true  inter- 
pretation of  the  text  of  Josephus  as  it  stands,  we 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  beginning  with  those  of  Prrller. 
That  writer  has  very  properly  assumed  (Regumen, 
p.  240)  tliat  if  the  triumphal  arch  did  m*  actually 
cross  the  pomoerium  it  led  at  all  events  into  a terri- 
tory subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  into  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  a geueral  cum  imperio  to  pass 
without  tlie  permission  of  the  senate.  Had  not  this 
been  so  the  whole  business  would  have  been  a mere  vain 
and  idle  ceremony.  The  account  of  Vespasian's  tri- 
umph seems  indeed  a little  repugnant  to  this  view, 
since  be  met  the  senate  in  the  Porticua  Octaviae, 
w hich  on  this  supposition  was  considerably  beyond  the 
boundary,  and  which  be  had  therefore  crushed  before 
he  bad  obtained  authority  to  do  so.  Still  more  re- 
pugnant is  Dion’s  account  of  the  triumph  of  Tiberius, 
vou  n. 
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who.  we  are  told,  assembled  the  senate  at  the  same 
place  precisely  on  the  ground  thut  it  was  outside  of 
the  pomoerium,  and  that  consequently  he  did  not 
violate  their  privileges  by  assembling  them  there 
(fs  re  rb  ’Okto ioviior  r)\v  frovKbv  f)6poiot  Sia  rb 
#(»  too  wv/iijp(ov  atrrb  thau,  lv.  8).  But  as  these 
instances  occurred  in  the  imperial  times,  when  it 
may  be  said  with  Becker  ( I/andb . p.  151,  note) 
that  the  ceremony  no  longer  had  any  meaning,  we 
will  go  back  for  an  example  to  the  early  ages  of  the 
Republic.  First,  however,  we  must  demand  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  triumphal  gate  passed  by 
Vespasian  was  the  same,  or  at  least  stood  oil  the 
same  spot,  as  that  which  had  been  in  nse  from  time 
immemorial.  We  cannot  allow  it  to  be  shifted 
about  like  a castle  on  a chessboard,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  commentators;  and  we  make  this 
demand  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  himself  in 
the  very  passage  under  discussion,  who  tells  us 
that  it  took  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
triumphal  processions  bad  always  passed  through  it 
(dab  rov  vfpvtadai  Si'  airrrit  del  robs  Spidfifovr 
tt}s  tpocnjyopiat  da’  ainwv  rrrvxviav).  Now 
Livy,  in  bis  account  of  the  triumph  of  the  consuls 
Valerius  and  Horst i us,  relates  tliat  they  assembled 
the  senate  in  the  Campus  Marti  us  to  solicit  that 
honour;  but  when  the  senators  complained  that 
they  were  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  military, 
the  consuls  called  the  senate  away  into  the  Prata 
Flaminia,  to  the  spot  occupied  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  by  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (“  Consules  ex 
composite  e»dem  biduo  ad  urbexn  accessere.  senm- 
tumque  in  Martium  Campum  evocarere.  Ubi  quum 
de  rebus  a se  geetis  agerent,  quest i primores  Patruin, 
senatum  inter  milites  dedita  opera  terroris  causa 
haberi.  1 toque  wide  Consules,  ne  crimination!  e*set 
locum,  in  prata  Flaminia,  ubi  nunc  aedes  Apollinia 
(jam  turn  Apollinare  appellabant)  avocavere  se- 
natum,"  iii.  63.)  This  temple  was  situated  close 
to  the  Porticua  Octaviae  (Becker,  Handb.  p.  605), 
and  therefore  considerably  nearer  the  city  than  the 
spot  indicated  either  by  Becker  or  Preller.  The 
consul*  theref.ire  must  hove  already  passed  beyond 
the  Porta  Triumphalis  before  they  began  to  solicit 
the  senate  fur  leave  to  do  so! 

Becker,  however,  has  been  more  careful,  and  has 
not  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  beyond  the 
walls  of  Servius,  at  this  part  of  the  Campus,  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  But  what  re- 
suits  from  his  view  ? That  the  whole  affair  of  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  was  mere  farce,  — that  it  led 
nowhere,  — that  the  triumphant  general,  when  be 
had  passed  through  it  by  permission  of  the  senate, 
was  as  much  outside  the  city  boundary  as  he  was 
before.  But  tliat  it  afforded  a real  entrance  into 
the  town  clearly  apj*ar»  from  the  passage  in  Cicero's 
oration  against  Pi»o  (c.  23):  “Cum  ego  Caelitnon- 
tana  porta  iutroiase  dixiasem,  sponsion®  me,  ni 
Ksquilina  introiaset,  homo  promt  issimna  lacessivit. 
Quasi  vero  id  aut  ego  scire  debuerim,  aut  vestrum 
quispiam  audierit,  aut  nd  rein  pertineat  qua  tu 
porta  intruieris,  roodo  ne  triumphali;  quae  porta 
Macedooicia  semper  proconsul i bus  ante  te  patuit.” 
The  Porta  Triumphalis  being  here  put  on  a level  with 
the  Caelimontana  and  Eaquilina,  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is  that,  like  them,  it  afforded  an  actual,  though 
not  customary,  entrance  within  the  walls.  We  further 
learn  from  the  preceding  passage  that  thin  same 
Porta  Triumphalis  had  been  open  to  every  proconsul 
of  Macedonia  before  l’iso,  inctadiu?  course  L Acini- 
hua  Pauilue,  who  triumphed  over  Penwni  B c.  167 
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(Liv.  xlv.  39),  thus  establishing  the  identity  ol  the 
gate  to  at  least  that  period. 

But  to  return  to  Becker’s  explanation  of  the 
passage  of  Josephus.  Admitting  Plutarch’s  account 
of  the  triumphs  of  Paullus  and  Lucullua,  namely, 
that  they  passed  throngh  the  Circus  Flaminius,  yet 
what  does  this  prove?  how  is  it  connected  with  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  ? Those  generals  may  have 
marshalled  their  processions  in  the  Campus  and 
passed  through  the  Circus  Flaminius  in  their  way 
to  the  Porta  Triumphalis.  The  procession  would 
have  been  equally  visible  in  the  Circus  as  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  just  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  may, 
or  might,  be  seen  at  Westminster  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  in  the  case  of  Ves- 
pasian there  was  no  procession  till  he  arrived  at  the 
gate;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  tl»e 
same  line  was  always  precisely  observed.  In  truth 
we  may  perceive  a difference  between  the  expressions 
of  Josephus  and  those  of  Plutarch.  The  former 
says  that  Vespasian  went  8*4  Sfdrpcev ; whilst 
Plutarch  says,  of  Paullus,  that  the  people  assembled 
iv  ro?r  IwvikoTs  dfdrpoit,  & Klpicovs  tcaAoikriv; 
of  Lucullus,  that  he  adorned  rbv  ♦A.a/nVf iov  Iwwd- 
8 pop  op.  Here  the  cirri  are  precisely  designated  as 
hipjKtd romes  ; but  Josephus  uses  the  general  term 
dtdrpwv,  which  may  include  theatres  of  all  kinds. 
Now  we  will  suegeet  a more  probable  route  than 
that  given  by  Becker,  according  to  which  the  pa- 
gemit  must  have  crossed  the  forum  twice.  After 
coming  out  at  the  further  end  of  the  circus,  Ves- 
pasian turned  down  to  the  left,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Caelian,  the  modern  Kin  di  S.  Gregorio.  This 
would  bring  him  out  opposite  his  own  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  the  Colosseum,  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Even  if  it  had  not  risen  much  above  its 
foundations,  still  its  ample  area  by  means  of  scaffold- 
ings, would  have  accommodated  a vast  number  of 
spectators;  and  as  to  Vespasian  personally,  it  would 
have  imparted  no  small  relish  to  his  triumph  to 
pass  through  so  magnificent  a work  of  his  own 
creation.  Hence  his  road  lay  plain  and  direct  over 
the  Suinma  Sacra  Via  to  the  forntn  and  Capitol. 

Now,  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
we  will  venture  to  suggest  a very  slight  change  in 
the  text  of  Josephus,  a change  not  so  great  as  some 
of  those  often  proposed  by  Becker  upon  much 
smaller  occasions,  and  which  will  release  us  from  a 
great  deal  of  perplexity.  The  alteration  is  that  of 
an  N into  a n,  a very  slight  one  in  the  uncial  cha> 
racter;  and,  by  reading  bwtx6p*t  for  we 

would  make  Vespasian  depart  from  the  Porticus 
Octaviae  towards  the  gate  which  had  always  been 
used  for  triumphs,  instead  of  retracing  his  steps 
towards  one  of  which  nobody  can  give  any  account. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  individual 
case  of  Vespasian,  still  we  hold  it  to  be  incontestable 
that  the  ancient  Porta  Triumphalis,  against  which 
the  sole  objection  seems  to  be  that  it  was  near  two 
other  gates,  is  to  be  sought  in  that  {art  of  the 
Servian  wall  between  the  P.  Carmentalis  and  the 
P.  Fluinentana.  The  objection  just  alluded  to  would 
indeed  have  some  force,  if  wc  could  assume,  with 
Becker  ( Handb . p.  154),  that  the  Porta  Triumphalis, 
just  like  an  ordinary  one,  lay  always  open  for  com- 
mon traffic.  But  it  is  surprising  how  anybody  could 
come  to  that  conclusion  after  reading  the  passages 
which  Becker  has  himself  cited  from  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  and  Dion  Cassius,  or  that  in  Cicero’s  ora- 
tion against  Piso  before  quoted.  The  first  of  these 
authors  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Augustus 
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the  senate  voted,  or  proponed  to  vote,  that,  as  an 
extraordinary  mark  of  honour,  his  funeral  should 
pass  through  the  triumphal  gate,  preceded  by  the 
statue  of  Victory  which  stood  in  the  curia:  44  Ut 
censuerint  qnidatn  fun  us  triumphali  porta  ducendmn, 
praecedento  Victoria,  quae  est  in  Curia”  {Aug. 
100;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  8);  and  Dion  says  (Ivi.  42) 
that  this  was  actually  done,  ami  the  body  burned 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us.  Now  if  the  Porta  Trium- 
phalis had  been  an  ordinary  gate  and  common 
thoroughfare,  what  honour  would  there  have  been 
in  passing  through  it?  or  how  should  the  sjiectator 
have  discovered  that  any  distinction  had  been  con- 
ferred? Wherefore  Preller  (Pegionen,  p.  240)  has 
rightly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  usually 
kept  shut. 

Between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  wall,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  discontinued,  but  it  was  recommenced  at  the 
spot  where  the  latter  hill  approaches  the  Tiber. 
This  may  be  shown  from  the  well -ascertained  po- 
sition of  the  Porta  Trigemina,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  a passage  in  Frontinus,  lay  just  under  the  Clivus 
Publicins,  at  the  northernmost  point  of  the  hill  (“  in- 
cipit  distribui  Appia  (aqua)  imo  Publicio  Clivo  ad 
Portam  Trigeminam,”  Ay.  3);  and  the  Clivus  Pub- 
licius,  as  we  know  from  a passage  in  Livy  respecting 
the  procession  of  the  virgins  before  alluded  to.  formed 
the  ascent  to  the  Aventine  from  the  Forum  Boarium 
(u  inde  vico  Tosco  Velabroque  per  Boarium  forum  in 
clivum  Publicium  atque  aedem  Junonis  Reginae 
perrectum,”  xxvii.  37).  There  arc  some  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question  of  this  gate,  from  its 
being  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  Pons  Suh- 
lieius  ; but  there  will  be  occasion  to  discuss  the 
situation  of  that  bridge  in  a separate  section  ; and 
wo  shall  only  remark  here  that  the  narratives  alluded 
to  seem  to  show  tliat  it  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  gate.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter 
derived  its  name  from  its  having  three  Jani  or  arch- 
ways. 

A little  beyond  the  Porta  Trigemina  moat  topo- 
graphers have  placed  a Porta  Navalis,  which  is 
mentioned  only  once,  namely,  hy  P.  Diacnnns  in  the 
following  passage  : “ Navalis  Porta  a vicinia  Na- 
valium  dicta”  (p.  179,  Mlili.),  where  we  are  told 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
government  dockyards.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
these  docks  lay  to  the  S.  of  tl»c  Aventine,  in  the 
plain  where  Monte  Teetaccio  stands:  but  Becker 
has  the  merit  of  having  shown,  as  will  appear  in  its 
proper  place,  that  they  were  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
There  was,  however,  a kind  of  emporium  or  mer- 
chant dock,  between  the  Aventine  and  Tiber,  and, 
as  this  must  have  occasioned  considerable  traffic,  it 
is  probable  that  there  was  a gate  leading  to  it  some- 
where on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill,  perhaps  near  the 
Priorato,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  an  ascent, 
but  whether  it  was  called  Porta  Navalis  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  informed 
by  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
tliat  traces  of  the  Servian  wall  have  very  recently 
been  discovered  at  the  NW.  side  of  the  Aventine, 
below  5.  Sabina  and  S.  Alcssio . 

The  line  of  wall  from  this  point  to  the  Caelian 
hill  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
Round  Lhe  Aventine  itself  it  doubtless  followed  the 
configuration  of  the  hill;  but  its  course  from  the  S. 
point  of  the  Aventine  has  been  variously  laid  down, 
lienee  the  question  arises  whether  it  included  ths 
nameless  height  on  which  the  churches  of  S.  Sabina 
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nnd  .5  & list  now  stand.  It  seems  probable  that  it 
must,  at  all  events,  have  included  a considerable 
J*ortion  of  it,  since,  had  it  proceeded  along  the 
valley,  it  would  have  been  commanded  by  the  hill; 
and  Indeed  tbo  most  natural  supposition  is  that  it 
enclosed  the  whole,  since  the  more  extended  line  it 
would  thus  have  described  affords  room  for  the 
several  gates  which  we  find  mentioned  between  the 
Porta  Trigemina  and  the  Purta  Capena  near  the 
foot  of  the  Caelian. 

Among  these  we  must,  perhaps,  assume  a Porta 
Mlnucia  or  Minutia,  which  is  twice  mentioned  by 
Paulus  (pp.  122,  147),  and  whose  name,  he  says, 
was  derived  from  an  ara  or  sacellum  of  Minucius, 
whom  the  Romans  held  to  be  a god.  We  hear 
nowhere  else  of  such  a Roman  deity;  but  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (xviii.  4)  that  a certain  tribune  of  the 
people,  named  Minutius  Augurinns,  had  a statue 
erected  to  him,  by  public  subscription,  beyond  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  for  having  reduced  the  price  of 
corn.  This  occurred  at  an  early  period,  since  the 
same  story  is  narrated  by  Livy  (iv.  13 — 16) 
n.  c.  436,  with  the  additional  information  that  it 
was  Minutius  who  procured  the  condemnation  of 
the  great  com  monopoliser,  Maelius,  and  that  the 
Btatue  allnded  to  was  a gilt  bull.  It  is  possible 
therefore  that  the  gate  may  have  been  named  after 
him ; and  that  from  the  extraordinary  honours  paid 
to  him,  he  may  have  come  in  process  of  time  to  be 
vulgarly  mistaken  for  a deity.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  view,  the  gate  may  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Aventine. 

In  the  mutilated  fragment  which  we  possess  of 
Vhtto's  description  of  the  Roman  gates  (LX.  v.  § 
163,  Mull.)  he  closes  it  by  mentioning  three,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  place  anywhere  except  in  the  line 
of  wall  between  the  Aventine  and  Caelian.  He  had 
been  speaking  of  a place  inhabited  by  Ennios,  who 
lived  on  the  Aventine  (Hieron.  Chron.  134,  vol.  i. 
p.  369,  Rone.),  and  then  mentions  consecutively  a 
Porta  Naevia.  Porta  Rauduscula,  and  Porta 
I.avekxalis.  He  must  therefore  be  enumerating 
the  gates  in  the  order  from  W.  to  E.,  since  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  room  for  three  more  gates,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  on  the  Aventine.  The  P. 
Naevia,  therefore,  probably  lay  in  the  valley  between 
that  hill  and  the  adjoining  height  to  the  E.  It 
could  not  hare  been  situated  on  the  Aventine  itself, 
since  the  Basis  Capitolina , mentions  iu  the  12th 
Kegio,  or  Piscina  Publica,  a vicus  Porta  Naevia,  as 
well  as  another  of  Porta  Rauduaculana.  But  the 
exact  position  of  the  latter  gate,  as  well  as  of  the 
Porta  Lavemalis,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  fur- 
ther than  that  they  lay  in  the  line  of  wall  between 
the  Aventine  and  Caelian. 

After  so  much  uncertainty  it  is  refreshing  to 
arrive  at  last  at  a gate  whose  site  may  be  accurately 
fixed.  The  Porta  Catena  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  at  a short  distance  W.  of  the  spot 
where  the  Via  Latina  diverged  from  the  Via  Appia. 
The  latter  rood  issued  from  the  P.  Capena,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  first  milestone  upon  it,  in  a 
vineyard  a short  distance  outside  of  the  modern 
Porta  tli  S.  Srbt ultimo,  has  enabled  the  topographer 
accurately  to  determine  its  site  to  be  at  a spot  now 
marked  by  a post  with  the  letters  P.  c.,  300  yards 
beyond  the  Via  S.  Gregorio , and  1480  within  the 
modern  gate.  That  it  whs  seated  in  the  valley, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Rivus  llerculaneuo, 
probably  a branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  passed  over 
It ; which  we  are  expressly  told,  lay  too  low  to 
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. supply  the  Caelian  hill.  (Front.  Ag.  18.)  Hence 
Juvenal  (iii.  11): — 

“ Suhstitit  ad  vetcres  areas  madidamque  Capenam,* 
where  we  learn  from  the  Scholia  that  the  gate, 
which  in  later  times  must  have  lain  a good  way 
within  the  town,  was  called  “ Arcus  Stillans.”  So 
Martial  (iii.  47)..* — 

“ Capena  grandi  porta  qua  pluit  gotta.” 

A little  way  beyond  this  gate,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
between  its  point  of  separation  from  the  Via  Latina 
and  the  P.  S.  Sebastiano,  there  still  exists  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Roman  monuments  — the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 
a solitary  cypress. 

From  the  Porta  Capena  the  wall  must  have 
ascended  the  Caelian  hill,  and  skirted  its  southern 
side;  but  the  exact  line  which  it  described  in  its 
progress  towards  the  agger  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Becker (Handb.  p.  167),  following  l’iale  and  Bunsen, 
draws  the  line  near  the  Onpedalt  di  S.  Giovanni, 
thus  excluding  that  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Lateran  is  situated,  although,  as  Canina  observes 
(Indicazione,  p.  36),  this  is  the  highest  {art  of  the 
hill.  There  was  perhaps  a gate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
present  Piazza  di  Sacicella , but  we  do  not  know  its 
name ; and  the  next  gate  respecting  which  there  is 
any  certainty  is  the  Porta  C aei  jmontan  a.  Bunsen 
( Beschr . i.  p.  638)  and  Becker,  in  conformity  with 
their  line  of  wall,  place  it  by  the  hospital  of  S. 
Giovanni,  now  approached  by  the  Via  S.S.  Quattro 
Coronati,  the  ancient  street  called  Caput  Atricae. 
The  Porta  Querqueti.’lana,  if  it  was  really  a dis- 
tinct gate  and  not  another  name  for  theCaclinioiilana, 
must  have  stood  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  near 
the  church  of  S.  S.  Pietro  e Marcelliuo,  in  the 
valley  which  separates  the  Caelian  from  the  Esqui- 
line.  This  gate,  which  was  also  called  Querque- 
tularia,  is  several  times  mentioned,  but  without  any 
more  exact  definition.  (Plin.  xvi.  15;  Festus,  p. 
261.)  The  Caelian  hill  itself,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  was  anciently  Called  Querquetulanus. 
From  this  point  the  wall  rnnst  have  run  northwards 
in  a tolerably  direct  line  till  it  joined  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  agger,  where  the  Porta  Ek^uimna 
was  situated,  between  which  and  the  Querquetulana 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  gate. 
The  Esquilina,  like  the  others  on  the  agger,  is 
among  the  most  certain  of  the  Roman  gates.  We 
learn  from  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  that  the  Via  Labicana 
proceeded  from  it;  whilst  at  a little  distance  the 
Prucnestina  branched  off  from  the  Labicana.  It 
must  therefore  have  loin  near  the  church  of  S.  Vito 
aud  the  still  existing  arch  of  Gal  lien  us;  but  its 
exact  site  is  connected  with  the  question  respecting 
the  gates  in  the  Aurelian  wall  which  corresponded 
with  it,  and  cannot  therefore  at  present  be  deter- 
mined. The  site  of  the  Porta  Collina,  the  puint 
from  which  we  started,  is  determined  by  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (76.  p.  228)  that  both  the  Via 
Solaria  and  Via  Nomentana  started  from  it;  and  it 
must  consequently  have  stood  near  the  northern 
corner  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  at  the  commence, 
moot  of  the  present  Via  del  Macao.  We  learn 
from  Paulus  Diaconus  (p.  10)  that  this  gate  was 
also  called  Agonensis  and  Quirinalis.  Agoutis,  us 
we  liave  said,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Quirinul 
hill. 

The  Porta  Collina,  then,  and  the  Porta  Esquilina 
were  seated  at  the  northern  aud  southern  extremities 
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of  the  agger.  Bat  besides  these,  Strabo  (/ft.  p.  234) 
mentions  another  lying  between  them,  the  Pokta 
Vimimalis;  which  is  also  recorded  by  Festus  (p.376) 
anti  by  Frontinus  ( Aq . 19).  It  must  have  lain 
behind  the  SE.  angle  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  where 
an  ancient  road  leads  to  the  rampart,  which,  if  pro- 
longed, would  run  to  the  PoHTA  Clausa  of  the 
walls  of  Aurelian,  just  under  the  southern  side  of  the 
Castra  Praetoria.  It  is  clear  from  the  words  of 
Strabo,  in  the  passage  just  cited  (ftsrft  p-tccp  Tip 
XwfiaTt  rp'trr}  iorl  wv\ij  6puhyvpos  Tip  OvtfiU/aXltp 
A<fy>y),  that  there  were  only  three  gates  in  the 
agger,  though  some  topographers  have  contrived  to 
find  room  for  two  or  three  more  in  this  short  space, 
the  whole  length  of  the  agger  being  but  6 or  7 stadia 
(St mb.  L c. ; Dionys.  ix.  68),  or  about  } of  a mile. 
Its  breadth  was  50  feet,  and  below  it  lay  a ditch 
100  feet  broad  and  30  feet  deep.  Remains  of  this 
immense  work  are  still  visible  near  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Negroni, 
especially  at  the  spot  where  the  statue  of  Roma  now 
stands. 

Surrey  under  Vespasian  and  C i rcumfercnce  of  the 
City. — In  the  preceding  account  of  the  gates  in  the 
Servian  wall  we  have  enumerated  twenty,  including 
the  Porta  Triumphalia.  Some  topographers  have 
adopted  a still  greater  number.  When  we  consider 
that  there  were  only  nine  or  ten  main  roads  leading 
out  of  ancient  Rome,  and  that  seven  of  these  issued 
from  the  three  gates  Capena,  Esquilina,  and  Collina 
alone,  it  follows  that  five  or  six  gates  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  main  entrances,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder must  have  been  unimportant  ones,  destined 
only  to  afford  the  menus  of  convenient  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country.  Of  those  enumerated 
only  the  Collina,  Viminalis,  Esquilina,  Caelimontana. 
Capena,  Trigemina,  Carmentalis,  and  Ratumena 
seem  to  have  been  of  any  great  importance.  Never- 
theless it  appears  from  a passage  in  Pliny  (iii.  9) 
that  in  his  time  there  must  have  been  a great 
number  of  smaller  ones,  the  origin  and  use  of  which  ; 
we  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  presently.  As  the 
passage,  though  unfortunately  somewhat  obscure,  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  Roman  topography,  we 
shall  here  quote  it  at  length  : “ Urbem  Ires  portae 
habentetn  Romulus  reliquit,  aut  (ut  plurimaa  tra- 
dentibus  credamus)  quatuor.  Moenia  ejus  ccllegere 
ambitu  Imperatoribus  Censoribusque  Vespasianis 
anno  conditae  doccxxvii.  pass,  xiiim.cc.  Com- 
plexa  montea  septem,  ipsa  dividitur  in  regions* 
quatnordecim,  com  pita  Lari  urn  cclxv.  Ejusdem 
spatium,  mensura  currente  a milliario  in  capite 
Romani  fori  atatuto,  ad  singQlas  portas,  quae  sunt 
liodie  numero  triginta  septem,  it  a ut  duodecim 
aeinel  numerentur,  praetereanturque  rx  veteribus 
septem,  quae  esse  deaierunt,  efficit  passu  urn  per 
directum  xxjuldcclxv.  Ad  extrema  veto  tec- 
torum  cum  castris  Praetoriis  ab  eodem  milliario  per 
vices  omnium  viaruxn  mensura  colligit  paulo  am  pi i us 
septuaginta  millia  passuum.”  Now  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
account.  Pliny  could  have  had  no  reason  for  exag- 
geration , against  which,  in  the  account  of  the  Ro- 
muleaii  gates,  he  carefully  guards  himself.  Again, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  the  substance  uf  it  from  the 
official  report  of  a regular  survey  made  in  his  own 
time  and  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  only  room 
for  suspicion  therefore  seems  to  be  that  his  text  may 
have  been  corrupted,  and  that  instead  of  thirty-seven 
as  the  number  of  the  gates  wc  should  insert  some 
smaller  one.  But  an  examination  of  his  figures  does 
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not  tend  to  show  that  they  arc  incorrect.  The 
survey  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a view  to  the 
three  following  objects : 1.  To  ascertain  the  actual 
circumference  of  the  city,  including  all  the  suburbs 
which  had  spread  beyond  the  walla  of  Servius.  It 
is  well  known  that  moenia  signifies  the  buildings  of 
a city  as  well  as  the  walls  (**  uiuro  moenia  am  plexus 
eat,”  Flor.  i.  4,  &c.),  and  therefore  this  phrase,  which 
has  sometimes  caused  embarrassment,  need  not  de- 
tain ns.  Now  the  result  of  this  first  measurement 
gave  \3£00 passtu,  or  13$  Roman  miles  — a number 
to  which  there  is  nothing  to  object,  as  it  very  well 
agrees  with  the  circumference  of  the  subsequent 
Aurelian  walls.  2.  The  second  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  ascertain  the  actual  measure  of  the  line  of 
street  within  the  old  Servian  wulla.  The  utility  of 
this  proceeding  we  do  not  immediately  recognise. 
It  may  have  been  adopted  out  of  mere  curiosity;  «>r 
more  probably  it  may  have  been  connected  with 
questions  respecting  certain  privileges,  or  certain 
taxes,  which  varied  according  as  a house  was  situ- 
ated within  or  without  the  walls.  Now  the  sum  of 
the  measurements  of  all  these  streets,  when  put 
together  as  if  they  had  formed  a straight  line  (*‘  per 
directum”),  amounted  to  30,765  f>aurus,or30  Roman 
miles  and  about  |.  Such  we  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  “per  directum;1*  though  some  critics 
hold  it  to  mean  that  the  distance  from  the  milliarium 
to  these  gates  was  measured  in  a straight  line,  as 
the  crow  flies,  without  taking  into  the  calculation 
the  windings  of  the  streets.  But  in  that  case  it 
would  surely  have  been  |»ut  curlier  in  the  sentence 
— **  mensura  currente  per  directum  ad  singulas 
portas.”  This,  however,  would  have  l>een  of  little 
consequence  except  for  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Becker  ( Handb . p.  185,  note  279),  who  thinks  that 
the  measurement  proceeds  on  two  different  prin- 
ciples. namely  per  directum,  or  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  the  milliarium  to  the  Servian  gates,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  by  all  the  windings  of  the  streets  from  the 
same  spot  to  the  furthest  buildings  outside  the  walls. 
Such  a method,  as  he  observes,  would  afford  no 
true  ground  of  comparison,  and  therefore  we  can 
hardly  think  that  it  was  adopted,  or  that  such  was 
Pliny's  meaning.  Becker  was  led  to  this  conclusion 
because  he  thought  that  “ per  vicos  omnium  viaruin  " 
stands  contrasted  with  “per  directum;”  but  this 
coutrast  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  follow.  By 
ride  here  Pliny  seems  to  mean  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  the  thirty-seven  gates;  and  by  “ ad  extrema 
Lectorum  per  vicos  omnium  viarum”  is  signified 
merely  that  the  measure  was  further  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  streets  which  lined  the  commencements  of 
these  roads.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  certainly  somewhat  obscure  passage.  Pliny's  ac- 
count may  be  checked,  roughly  indeed,  but  still  with 
a sufficient  approach  to  accuracy  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  bis  text.  If  a circumference  of  13$ 
miles  yielded  70  miles  of  street,  and  if  there  were 
30  miles  of  street  within  the  Servian  walls,  then  the 
circumference  of  the  latter  would  be  to  the  former 
as  3 to  7,  and  would  measure  rather  more  than 
5$  miles.  Now  this  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  accounta 
which  we  have  of  the  sire  of  the  Servian  city.  Becker, 
following  the  account  of  Thucydides  (ii.  13),  but 
without  allowing  for  that  part  of  the  walla  of 
Athens  described  as  unguarded,  with  the  whole 
circuit  of  which  walls  Dionysius  (iv.  13,  and  ix. 
68)  compares  those  of  ancient  Rome,  sets  the  lat- 
latter  down  at  43  stadia,  or  n miles.  Qn  Nulii'a 
great  plan  ui  Ruine  they  are  gi.cu  at  a tuea- 
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surement  equal  to  10,230  Engliah  yards  (Burgess, 
Topography  and  Antiquities  of  Rome , vul.  i.  p. 
458),  which  agrees  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  number  above  given  of  5f  mile*.  Nibby,  who 
made  a laborious  but  perhaps  not  very  accurate 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  point  by  walking  round  the 
presumed  line  of  the  ancient  walla,  arrived  at  a con- 
siderably larger  result,  or  nearly  8 mile*.  {Mura,  tfc. 
p.  90.) 

False  and  doubtful  Gates.  — But  our  present 
business  is  with  the  gates  of  the  Servian  town; 
and  it  would  really  appear  that  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven 
outlets  from  the  ancient  walls.  The  seven  old 
gates  to  which  Pliny  alludes  ns  having  ceased  to 
exist,  may  possibly  have  included  those  of  the  old 
Ihnnulean  city  and  also  some  in  the  Servian  walls, 
which  liad  been  closed.  In  order  to  account  for  the 
large  number  recorded  by  Pliny,  we  must  figure  to 
ourselves  what  would  be  the  natural  progress  of  n 
city  surrounded  with  a strong  wall  like  that  of 
Servius,  whose  population  wan  beginning  to  outgrow 
the  accommodation  afforded  within  it.  At  first 
perhaps  house*  would  be  built  at  the  sides  of  the 
roads  issuing  from  the  main  gates;  but, as  at  Rome 
these  sites  were  often  appropriated  for  sepulchres, 
the  accommodation  thus  afforded  would  be  limited. 
In  process  of  time,  the  use  of  the  wall  becoming 
every  day  more  obsolete,  fresh  gates  would  be 
pierced,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  streets  inside, 
which  would  be  continued  by  a line  of  road  outside, 
on  which  houses  would  be  erected.  Gradually  the 
walls  themselves  began  to  disappear;  but  the  open- 
ings that  had  been  pierced  were  still  recorded,  as 
marking,  for  fiscal  or  other  purposes,  the  boundary  of 
t lie  city  wards.  Hence,  though  Augustus  had  divided 
the  city  and  snborbs  into  fourteen  new  Regions, 
we  find  the  ancient  boundary  marked  by  these 
gates  still  recorded  and  measured  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  ; and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  kept 
up  for  a long  while  afterwards,  since  we  find  the 
same  number  of  thirty-seven  gates  recorded  both  in 
the  Not  ilia  and  Curiosum. 

Hence  we  would  not  tamper  with  the  text  of 
Pliny,  as  Nibby  has  done  with  very  unfortunate 
success  {Mura,  <jr.  p.  213,  seq  ) — a remedy  that 
should  never  be  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  the  last 
necessity.  Pliny’s  statement  may  be  regarded  as 
wholly  without  influence  with  respect  to  the  original 
Servian  gates,  the  number  of  which  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  reduce  than  to  increase.  We  find, 
indeed,  more  names  mentioned  than  those  enu- 
merated, but  some  of  them  were  ancient  or  obsolete 
names ; and,  again,  we  must  remember  that  “ porta  " 
does  not  always  signify  a city  gate.  Of  the  former 
kind  was  the  Porta  Agojirrsis,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Paulas  Diaconus  (p.  10),  was  another  appella- 
tion for  the  Porta  Collina.  The  same  author  (p.  255) 
also  mentions  a Pokta  Quikinaus  as  a substantive 
gate;  though  possibly,  like  Agonen&is,  it  was  only  a 
duplicate  name  for  one  of  the  gates  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  term  “porta”  was  applied  to  any  arched 
thoroughfare,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  the  arch  of 
an  aqueduct  when  it  spanned  a street  in  the  line,  of 
wall ; in  which  case  it  was  built  in  a superior 
manner,  and  bud  usually  an  inscription.  Among 
internal  thoroughfares  called  “portae”  were  the 
Stsrcorakia  od  the  Clivus  Capitolinas,  the  Linm- 
kkksls  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  Fenkstkixa,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  {Fast  vi.  569)  as  that  by  which 
For  tuna  visited  Niuna,  &c.  The  last  of  these  funned 
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the  entrance  to  Xnma’s  regia,  as  we  learn  from 
Plutnrrh  {de  Fort  Rom.  10).  Among  the  arrhes 
of  aqueducts  to  which  the  name  of  gate  was  applied, 
may  perhaps  be  ranked  that  alluded  to  by  Martial 
(it.  18):  — 

“ Qua  vidna  pluit  Yipsania  porta  columnis,"  Ac. 

Respecting  the  gates  called  Fkrenttjca  and  Pi  acu - 
i-akis  we  have  before  offered  a conjecture.  [See  p. 
728.]  The  Porta  Mktia  rests  solely  on  a false  read- 
ing of  Plautns.  {Com.  ii.  6.  2.  Pseud.  i.  3.  97.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a Porta  Catularia  seems  to  have 
really  existed,  which  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Dia- 
conus (p.  45;  cf.  Festn*,  p.  285)  in  connection 
with  certain  sacrifices  of  red-colonred  dogs.  This 
must  be  the  sacrifice  alluded  to  by  Ovid  {Fast. 
iv.  905),  in  which  the  entrails  of  a dog  were 
offered  by  the  flamen  in  the  Lncns  Robigini*.  It 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Fasti  Praenestini,  vii. 
Kal.  Mai,  which  date  agree*  with  Ovid’s:  “Fe- 
rine Robigo  Via  Clandia,  ad  miliarium  v.,  ne  rn- 
bigo  frumentis  noceat.”  But  this  is  at  variance 
first,  with  Ovid,  who  was  returning  to  Home  by  the 
Via  Nomentana,  not  the  Via  Claudia,  and,  secondly, 
with  itself,  since  the  Via  Clandia  did  not  branch  off 
from  the  Via  Flaminia  till  the  10th  milestone,  and, 
consequently,  no  sacrifice  could  be  performed  on  it 
at  a distance  of  5 miles  from  Rome.  However  this 
discrepancy  is  to  be  reconciled,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  one  of  the  Roman  gate*  derived  its 
name  from  a trifling  rustic  sacrifice  ; unless,  indeed, 
it  was  a duplicate  one,  used  chiefly  with  reference 
to  sacerdotal  customs,  as  seems  to  have  been  some- 
time* the  case,  ami  in  the  present  instance  to  denote 
the  gute  leading  to  the  spot  where  the  annual  rite 
was  performed.  Paulas  Diaconus  also  mentions  (p. 
37)  a Porta  Coi.latina,  which  he  affirms  to  have 
been  so  called  after  the  city  of  Collatia,  near  Rome. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  both  the  Via  Tiburtina 
and  the  Via  Praeneetina  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esqnilina,  and  that  a road  to  Collatia  must  have 
run  between  them,  the  impossibility  of  a sustentive 
Porta  Collatina  is  at  once  apparent.  The  Duodkcim 
Portae  are  placed  by  Bunsen  ( Besckr.  i.  p.  633)  in 
the  wall  of  the  Circus  Maximus;  but  a*  it  appear* 
from  Pliny  {L  c.)  thAt  they  stood  on  the  ancient 
line  of  wall,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  this  did  not 
make  part  of  the  wall  of  the  circus,  this  could  not 
have  been  their  situation.  We  do  not  see  the  force 
of  Piale’s  celebrated  discovery  that  the  Duodecim 
Portae  must  have  been  a place  at  Rome,  because 
Julius  Obsequen*  says  that  a mule  brought  forth 
there;  which  it  might  very  well  have  done  at  one 
of  the  gate*.  Becker’s  opinion  {Ilandb.  p.  180) 
that  it  was  an  arch,  or  arches,  of  the  Aqua  Appia 
seems  aa  unfounded  as  that  of  Bunsen  (vide  Preller, 
Regionen,  p.  193).  It  is  mentioned  by  the  No  tit  in 
in  the  11  th  Regio,  and  therefore  probably  stood 
somewhere  near  the  Aventine  ; but  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.  It  seems  probable,  as  Preller 
remarks,  that  it  may  have  derived  its  name  from 
being  a complex  of  twelve  arched  thoroughfares  like 
the  ’ErvedwAoe  of  the  Pelasgicon  at  Athens. 

Transtiberme  Wall.  — Ancus  M&rcius,  as  we 
have  related,  fortified  the  Janiculum,  or  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  commanding  the 
city.  Some  have  concluded  from  Livy  (i.  33: 
“ Janiculum  quoque  adjectum,  non  inopia  locorum, 
aed  ne  quando  ea  arx  hostium  esset.  Id  non  muro 
solum,  sed  etiam  ob  com  modi  tat  cin  itineris  ponte 
Sublkio  turn  primum  in  Tiberi  facto  conjungi  urbi 
3 c 3 
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placuit”),  that  a wall  was  built  from  the  fortress 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  down  to  the  river,  but  the 
construction  of  conjungi  in  tilts  passage  may  bo  a 
zeugma.  It  seems  strange  that  Ancua  should  have 
built  a wall  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tiber  when  there 
was  yet  none  on  the  left  bank  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Dionysius  (iii.45),  in  describing  the  fortification 
of  the  Janiculum,  makes  no  mention  of  a wall,  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  gates  on  this  side  except  that  of  the 
fortress  itself.  The  existence  of  a wall,  moreover, 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  accounts  which  we 
have  already  given  from  the  same  author  of  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  city  on  that  side.  Niebuhr 
(Hist.  i.  p.  396)  rejected  the  notion  of  a wall,  as 
utterly  erroneous,  but  unfortunately  neglected  to 
give  the  proofs  by  which  lie  liad  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion. The  passage  from  Appiau  (KAauftiuv  3’ 
'Amrtov  xi^aPX0V  TtixoQvAaKoi'vra  rrjs  “Pufitjt 
Toy  \6<fyov  r by  KaAouftow  ’IdyouitAoy  (3  wore  wa- 
dSma  vtf  iatrruv  rrjt  thtpytalas  h.ya/xvf)aai  6 
M dp  jo  i,  is  rijy  wdAiv  hrijAOfy,  inrayoixOtloijt 
wvArjs,  B.C.  i.  68)  which  Becker  (p.  182,  note) 
seems  to  regard  as  decisive  proves  little  or  nothing 
forthe  earlier  periods  of  the  city  ; and,  even  had 
there  been  a wall,  the  passing  it  would  not  have 
afforded  an  entrance  into  the  city,  properly  so  called. 

II.  Walls  and  Gates  or  Aurelian  and 
Honori  ua. 

In  the  repairs  of  the  wall  by  Honori  us  all  the 
gates  of  Aurelian  vanished;  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  confidence  that  any  part  of  Aurelian's  wall 
remains;  and  we  must  consider  it  as  represented  by 
that  of  Honori  ua.  Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  24)  asserts 
that  Totila  destroyed  all  the  gates;  but  this  is  dis- 
proved by  the  inscriptions  still  existing  over  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  as  well  as  over  the  closed  arch  of 
the  Porta  Maggiore  ( and  till  the  time  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  the  same  inscription  might  be  read  over  the 
Ostiensis  (/\  S.  Paolo ) and  the  ancient  Portuensis. 
It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  these  inscriptions  should 
have  been  preserved  over  restored  gates.  The  only  no- 
tice respecting  any  of  the  gates  of  Aurelian  on  which 
we  can  confidently  rely  is  the  account  given  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcel  linus  (xvii.  4.  § 14)  of  the  carrying  of 
the  Egyptian  obelisk,  which  Constantius  1 1. erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  through  the  Porta  Osttensis. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  their  situation 
was  not  altered  in  the  new  works  of  Honorins.  Ry 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  gates  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  though  some  of  them  arc  now  walled  up, 
and  in  most  cases  the  ancient  name  has  been  changed 
fur  a modern  one.  Hence  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  to  discover  the  sites  of  the  ancient  gates  as 
the  ancient  names  of  those  still  existing;  and  these 
do  not  admit  of  much  doubt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city. 

Procopius,  the  principal  authority  respecting  the 
gates  in  the  Aurelian  (or  Honorian)  wall,  enume- 
rate# 14  principal  ones,  or  wvAcu,  and  mentions 
some  smaller  ones  by  the  name  of  wuAl5«v  (19.  G. 
L 19).  The  distinction,  however,  between  these 
two  appellations  is  not  very  clear.  To  judge  from 
their  present  appearance,  it  was  not  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  gates;  and  we  find  the  Pinciana  in- 
differently called  wt/Alt  and  miArj.  (Urlichs,  Class. 
Mhs.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 96.)  The  conjecture  of  Nibby  ( Mura , 

p.  317)  may  perhaps  be  correct,  that  the  -hvAcu 
were  probably  those  which  led  to  the  great  high- 
whjh*.  The  unknown  writer  called  the  Anonymus 
Emsiedlcnsis,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
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the  ninth  century,  also  mentions  14  gates,  and  In- 
cludes the  Pinciana  among  them ; but  his  account 
is  not  clear*. 

Unlike  Servins,  Aurelian  did  not  consider  the  Tiber 
a sufficient  protection;  and  his  walls  were  extend**! 
along  its  hanks  from  places  opposite  to  the  spots  where 
the  walls  which  he  built  from  the  Janiculum  began 
on  the  further  shore.  The  wall  which  skirted  the 
Campus  Martius  is  considered  to  have  commenced 
not  far  from  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  from  remains  of 
walls  on  the  right  bank,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  those  of  the  Jauiculnm ; hut  all  traces  of  walls 
on  the  left  bank  have  vanished  beneath  the  build- 
ings of  the  new  town.  It  would  appear  that  the 
wails  on  the  right  and  left  banks  were  connected 
by  means  of  a bridge  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Ponte  Sisto  — which  thus  contributed  to  form  part 
of  the  defences;  since  the  arches  being  secured  by 
means  of  chains  drawn  before  them,  or  by  other 
contrivances,  would  prevent  an  enemy  from  passing 
through  them  in  boats  into  the  interior  of  the  city : 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  Procopius  describes 
Belisurius  as  warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  Gotlis 
( B . G.  i.  19). 

From  this  point*  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  and  a*  far  as  the  Porta  Flarainix, 
the  walls  appear,  with  the  exception  of  some  small 
posterns  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of  KinsiedJen  to 
have  had  only  one  gate,  winch  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Procopius  under  the  name  of  Porta  Aurelia 
(B.  G.  i.  c.  1 9,  22, 28) ; though  he  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  its  later  name  of  Porta  Sn  Petri, 
by  which  it  is  called  by  the  Anonymous  (/ft.  iii.  36). 
It  stood  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Pons  Aelius  (Ponte  di  S.  Angelo),  leading  to 
the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  The  name  of  Aurelia 
is  found  only  in  Procopius,  and  is  somewhat  puz- 
zling, since  there  was  another  gate  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Janiculum,  spanning  the  Via  Aurelia,  which, 
however,  is  called  by  Procopius  (/ft.  i.  18)  by  its 
modern  name  of  Pancratiana  ; whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  Anonymous  appears  strangely  enough  to 
know  it  only  by  its  ancient  appellation  of  Aurelia. 
The  gate  by  the  bridge,  of  which  no  trace  now  re- 
mains, may  possibly  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Nova  Via  Aurelia  (Grutcr,  Inter,  cccclvii.  6),  which 
passed  through  it;  but  there  is  a sort  of  mystery 
hanging  over  it  which  it  is  not  easy  to  dear  up. 
(Becker,  Ilamlb.  p.  196,  and  note.) 

The  next  gate,  proceeding  northwards,  was  the 
Porta  Flam  ini  a,  which  Btood  a little  to  the  east  of 
the  present  Porta  del  Popolo,  erected  by  Pope  Pius 
IV.  in  1561.  The  ancient  gate  probably  stood  on 
the  declivity  of  the  Pincian  (/*  X*PV  KPV /* •'*&««, 
Procop.  B.  G . i.  23),  an  the  Goths  did  not  attack 
it  from  its  being  difficult  of  access.  Yet  Anastn- 
sius  ( Fit.  Gregor  II.)  describes  it  as  exposed  to 
inundations  of  the  Tiber;  whence  Nibby  (Mura, 
§*c.  p.  304)  conjectures  that  its  Bite  was  altered  be- 
tween the  time  of  Procopius  and  Anastasiu*,  that 
is,  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries.  Nay,  in 
a great  inundation  which  happened  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Adrian  I.,  the  gate  was  carried  away  by  the  flood, 
which  bore  it  as  far  as  the  arch  of  M.  Aurelian, 
then  called  Tres  Faccicellae,  and  situated  in  the 
Via  Flaniinia,  where  the  street  calk*!  della  \rite  now 
runs  into  the  Corto.  (/ft).  The  gate  appears  to  have 
retained  its  ancient  name  of  Flaminia  as  late  as  ths 
15th  century,  as  appears  from  a life  of  Martin  V. 
In  Murat ori  (Script,  tier.  It  iL  t.  iii.  pt.  U.  col 
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364).  When  it  obtained  its  present  name  cannot 
be  determined  ; its  ancient  one  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  it  spanned 
In  the  time  of  Procopins,  and  indeed  lung  before, 
the  wall  to  the  east  had  bent  outwards  from  the 
effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  Pincian  hill,  whence  it  ] 
was  called  mums  fr actus  or  inclinatus,  just  as  it  j 
is  now  called  muro  lorto.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  23.) 

The  next  gate,  proceeding  always  to  the  right, 
was  the  Porta  Pinciana,  before  mentioned, 
which  was  already  walled  up  in  the  time  of 
the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen.  It  of  course  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood. 
Belisarius  had  a house  near  this  gate  (Anastas. 
Silctrio , pp.  104,  106);  and  cither  from  this 
circumstance,  or  from  the  exploits  performed  be- 
fore it  by  Relisarius,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
also  called  Btlisaria , a name  which  actually  occurs 
in  one  or  two  passages  of  Procopius  (B.  G.  L 18, 
22;  cf.  Nibby,  Mum.  $c.  p.  248).  But  the  Salaria 
seems  to  have  a better  claim  to  this  second  appella- 
tion as  the  gate  which  Belisarius  himself  defended ; 
though  it  is  more  probable  that  there  wss  no  such 
name  at  all,  and  that  B«A urapla  in  the  passages 
cited  is  only  a corruption  of  2aA apla.  (Becker, 
tie  M ur is,  p.  115;  Urlichs  in  Class.  Mas.  voL  iii. 
p.  196.) 

Respecting  the  two  gates  lying  between  the  Porta 
Pinciana  and  the  Praetorian  camp  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  they  stood  over,  and  derived  their  names 
from,  the  Via  Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana.  In 
earlier  times  both  these  roods  issued  from  the  Porta 
Collin*  of  the  Servian  wall;  but  their  divergence  of 
course  rendered  two  gates  necessary  in  a wall  drawn 
with  a longer  radius.  The  Porta  Salaria  still  sub- 
sists with  the  same  name,  although  it  has  undergone  a 
restoration.  Pius  IV.  destroyed  the  Porta  Nomrn- 
tana,  and  built  in  its  stead  the  present  Porta  JHa. 
The  inscription  on  the  latter  testifies  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  gate,  the  place  of  which  is  marked 
with  a tablet  bearing  the  date  of  1564.  A little  to 
the  SE.  of  this  gate  are  the  walls  of  the  Castra 
Praetoria,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  line,  as  Aurelian  included  the  camp  in  his  forti- 
fication. The  Porta  Decuman  a,  though  walled 
up,  19  still  visible,  as  well  as  the  Princitales 
on  the  sides. 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  tract  of  the  Aurelian  walls 
have  occasioned  considerable  perplexity.  On  this  side 
of  the  city  four  roads  are  mentioned,  the  Tiburtina, 
Col  la  tin*,  Praenestina,  and  Labicana,  and  two  gates, 
the  Porta  Tiburtina  and  Praenestina.  But 
besides  these  gates,  which  are  commonly  thought  to 
correspond  with  the  modem  ones  of  S.  Ijortnzo  and 
Porta  Maggiort , there  is  a gate  close  to  the  Prae- 
torian camp,  about  the  size  of  the  Pinciana,  and  re- 
sembling the  Honorian  gates  in  its  architecture, 
which  has  been  walled  up  from  time  immemorial, 
and  is  hence  called  Porta  Clausa,  or  Porta  Chiusa. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  determining  which  were  the 
ancient  Tiburtina  and  Praenestina.  The  whole 
question  has  been  so  lucidly  stated  by  Mr.  B unbury 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  borrow  his  words : 
41  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  two  gates 
known  in  modem  times  as  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo 
and  the  Porta  Maggiort  are  the  same  as  were  ori- 
ginally called  respectively  the  Porta  Tiburtina  and 
Praenestina,  and  that  the  roads  bearing  the  same 
appellations  led  from  them  directly  to  the  important 
towns  from  which  they  derived  their  name.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  appear  under  these 
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names  in  the  Anonymus ; and  a comparison  of  two 
passages  of  Procopius  (8.  O.  L 19,  lb.  p.  96)  would 
appear  to  lead  us  to  the  same  result.  In  the  former 
of  these  Procopius  speaks  of  the  part  of  the  city 
attacked  by  the  Goths  as  comprising  five  gates 
(vvAai),  and  extending  from  the  Flaminian  to  the 
Praencstine.  That  he  did  not  reckon  the  Pinciana 
as  one  of  these  seems  probable,  from  the  care  with 
which,  in  the  second  passage  referred  to,  he  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  a wi/Atr,  or  minor  gate.  Supposing 
the  closed  gate  near  the  Praetorian  camp  to  have  been 
omitted  for  the  same  reason,  we  have  just  the  five  re- 
quired, viz.,  Flaminia,  Salaria,  Nomentana.  Tiburtina 
( Porta  S.  Lorenzo),  and  Praenestina  (Maggiort). 
On  this  supposition  both  these  ancient  ways  (the 
Tiburtina  and  Praenestina)  must  have  issued  origi- 
nally from  the  Esqniline  gate  of  the  Servian  walls. 
Now  we  know  positively  from  Strabo  that  the  Via 
Praenestina  did  so,  as  did  also  a third  road,  the  Via 
Labicana,  which  led  to  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
afterwards  rejoined  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  called 
Ad  Pictas  (v.  p.  237).  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  mention  from  what  gate  the  road  to  Tibur 
issued  in  his  time.  Niebuhr  has  therefore  followed 
Fabrctti  and  Piale  iu  assuming  that  the  latter  ori- 
ginally proceeded  from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  agger 
of  Servius,  and  that  it  passed  through  the  walls  of 
Aurelian  by  means  of  a gate  now  blocked  up,  but 
still  extant,  just  at  the  angle  where  those  walls  join 

on  to  tbe  Castra  Praetoria. 

Assuming  this  to  have  been  the  original  Tiburtina, 
Niebuhr  (followed  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Urlichs) 
considers  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  to  have  been  tbe 
Praenestina,  and  the  Porta  Maggiort  to  have  been 
the  Labicana;  but  that  when  the  gate  adjoining  the 
Praetorian  camp  was  blocked  up,  tlie  road  to  Tivoli 
was  transferred  to  tbe  Porta  S.  Lortnzo,  and  that 
to  Praeneste  to  tbe  gate  next  in  order,  which  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  Praenestina  instead  of  its 
former  one  of  Labicana  ( Btschrtibung , i.  p.  657, 6eq). 
To  this  suggestion  there  appear  to  be  two  principal 
objections  brought  forward  by  M.  Becker,  neither  of 
which  M.  Urlichs  has  answered ; the  first,  that,  sup- 
posing the  Via  Tiburtina  to  have  been  so  transferred, 
which  taken  alone  might  be  probable  enough,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Via  Praenestina 
should  have  been  also  shifted,  instead  of  the  two 
thenceforth  issuing  together  from  the  same  gate, 
and  diverging  immediately  afterwards;  and  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  tbe  existence  of  such 
a gate  called  the  Labicana  at  all.  Tbe  passage  of 
Strabo,  already  cited,  concerning  the  Via  Labicana, 
certainly  seems  to  imply  that  that  road  in  his  time 
separated  from  the  Praenestina  immediately  after 
leaving  the  Esquiline  gate;  but  there  is  no  impro- 
bability in  the  suggestion  of  M.  Becker,  that  its 
course  was  altered  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  walls,  whether  under  Aurelian  or  Honorius, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  increase  of  the 
number  of  gates.  Many  such  changes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  roods  may  have  taken  place 
at  that  time,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  and  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speculate.  Westphal,  in 
his  Romische  Campagnc  (p.  78),  has  adopted  nearly 
the  same  view  of  the  case:  but  he  considers  the  Via 
Labicana  to  have  originally  had  a gate  assigned  to 
it,  which  was  afterwards  walled  up,  and  the  road 
carried  out  of  tbe  same  gate  with  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina. The  only  real  difficulty  io  *Jie  ordinary  view 
of  tbe  subject,  supported  by  M.  Becker,  Appears  to 
Sc  4 
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tie  that,  if  the  Via  Tiburtina  always  issued  from  the  I ments  of  his  trade,  which  was  brought  to  light  in 


Porta  S.  Isormzo,  we  liave  no  road  to  assign  to  the 
now  closed' gale  adjoining  the  Praetorian  camp,  nor 
vet  to  the  Porta  ViminaliH  of  the  Servian  walls,  a 
circumstance  certainly  remarkable,  as  it  seems  un- 
likely that  such  an  opening  should  have  been  made 
in  the  agger  without  absolute  necessity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  that  gate 
pri*»r  to  the  time  of  Strabo  would  lead  one  to  suspeol 
that  it  wan  not  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of  the 
city : and  a passage  from  Ovid,  quoted  by  M.  Becker, 
certainly  affords  Mime  presumption  that  the  road 
fn»in  Titnir,  in  ancient  times,  actually  entered  the 
city  by  the  Porta  Esquiliua  (/’art.  v.  684).  Tim 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  only 
important,  point  of  the  question;  for  if  the  cluuige  in 
the  names  had  already  taken  place  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopiua,  which  Niebuhr  himself  seems 
disposed  to  acknowledge,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  the  gates  had  borne  the  same 
appellations  during  the  short  interval  from  Hooorius 
to  Justinian  ” ( Chut . Mu*.  vol.  iii.  p.  369,  seq.). 

The  Porta  Tiburtina  ( S . Loretuo ) is  built  near 
an  arch  of  the  Aquae  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia, 
which  here  flow  over  one  another  in  three  different 
canals.  The  arch  of  the  gate  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  aqueduct,  but  the  latter  is  encumbered 
with  rubbish,  and  therefore  appears  very  low,  whilst 
the  gate  is  built  on  the  rubbish  itself.  As  the  in- 
scription on  it  appeared  on  several  of  the  other 
gates,  we  shall  here  insert  it ; S.P.Q.R.  Impp.  DD. 
jV;V.  invictissimis  prmcipibut  Arcadia  et  Ilonorio 
victorious  et  triumphaUrribu*  temper  Angg.  ob  in- 
ttimrato*  urbi * aetrmae  mart*  jx/rta*  ac  turret 
egetlit  ifnmensi*  rudrribut  ex  suggesticmc  V.C.  et 
inlustri*  comitii  et  magittri  utriusgue  miUtiae  PL 
Stilichuni*  ad  perpetuitatem  nomini*  eorum  timu- 
Uicrn  c onstituit  curante  FL  Macrobio  lAXuj'w  'uino 
V.C  Praef.  Urbi  D.  N.  M.  Q.  eorum.  In  like 
manner  the  magnificent  double  arch  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  and  Anio  Nov  us,  which  flow  over  it,  was 
c»»nverted  into  tlie  Porta  Praenestina  (Maggiore). 
The  right  arch,  from  the  city  side,  is  wailed  up, 
and  concealed  on  the  outside  by  the  Honoiian  wall. 
Just  beyond  the  gate  is  the  curious  toinb  of 
Euryaaces,  the  baker,  sculptured  with  tlie  instru- 
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1838,  by  the  pulling  down  of  a tower  which  had 
been  built  over  it  in  the  middle  ages.  Over  the 
closed  Honorian  arch  was  the  same  inscription  as 
over  the  Porta  Tiburtina.  On  the  aqueduct  are 
three  inscriptions,  which  name  Claudius  as  its 
builder,  and  Vespasian  and  Titus  as  its  restorers. 
The  gate  had  several  names  in  tlie  middle  ages. 

Hence  the  wall  follows  for  some  distance  the  line 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  till  it  reaches  its  easternmost 
point ; when,  turning  to  tlie  S.  and  WM  and  em- 
bracing the  curve  of  what  is  commonly  called  tlie 
Amphitheatrain  Castrense,  it  reaches  the  ancient 
Porta  Amnaiua.  now  replaced  by  the  Poria  di  S. 
Giovanni,  built  a little  to  the  E.  of  it  in  1574,  by 
Pup*  Gregory  XIII.  It  derived  its  name  from 
spanning  the  Via  As  inaria  (Pest  us,  p.  282,  MUD.), 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Procopius.  (2?.  G. 
i.  14,  iii.  2U,  &c.)  In  tlie  middle  ages  it  was  called 
Lateranensi*  from  tlie  neighbouring  palace  of  tlie 
Latent  n. 

After  this  gate  wc  find  another  mentioned,  which 
has  entirely  vanislied.  The  earliest  notice  of  it 
uppeara  in  an  epistle  of  Gregory  the  Great  (iz.  69), 
by  whom  it  is  called  Porta  Mktuoxis;  whilst  by 
Martimis  Polonus  it  is  styled  Porta  Metruni  or 
Metronii.  and  by  the  Anonymous,  Metruvia.  (Nibby,  • 
Mura,  fc.  p.  365.)  It  was  probably  at  or  mar 
the  point  where  the  Mamma  (Aqua  Crabra)  now 
flows  into  the  town.  (Nibby,  L c.  j Putle,  Ports 
MeruL  p.  11.) 

The  two  neat  gates  were  the  Porta  Latina  and 
Porta  Appla,  standing  over  the  roads  of  those 
names,  which,  as  we  htve  before  said,  diverged  from 
one  another  at  a little  distance  outside  the  Porta 
Capena,  for  which,  therefore,  these  gates  were  sub- 
stitutes. The  Porta  Latina  is  now  walled  up,  and 
the  road  to  Tuscnltun  ( Frascati ) leads  out  of  the 
Porta  S.  Gitwanni  The  Porta  Appia,  which  still 
retained  its  name  during  the  middle  ages,  but  is 
now  called  Porta  di  S.  Sebattiano,  from  the  church 
situated  outside  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  cousideiable 
of  the  gates,  from  the  height  of  its  towers,  though 
the  arch  is  not  of  fine  proportions.  Nibby  considers 
it  to  be  posterior  to  the  Gothic  War,  and  of  Byzantine 
architeetme,  from  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  the 
Greek  cross  on  the  key-sUnie  of  the  arch.  ( Mura, 
<fc.  p.  370.)  A little  within  it  stands  the  so- 
called  arch  of  Drusus. 

A little  farther  in  the  line  of  wall  to  tlie  W.  stands 
an  arched  gate  of  brick,  ornamented  with  half  co- 
lumns, and  having  a heavy  architrave.  The  Via 
Ardeatina  (Fest.  p.  282,  MtllL)  proceeded  through 
it,  which  issued  from  the  Porta  Rauduseulana  of  tlie 
Servian  wmIU.  (Nibby,  p.  201,  seq.)  W’e  do  not  find 
this  gate  named  in  any  author,  and  it  was  probably 
walled  up  at  a very  early  period.  The  last  gate  on 
this  side  is  the  Porta  Oktif.nsis,  now  called  Porta 
diS.  Paolo,  from  the  celebrated  basilica  about  a mile 
outside  of  it,  now  in  course  of  reconstruction  in  the 
most  splendid  manner.  The  ancient  name  b men- 
tioned by  Ammianus  Marcell  in  us  (xvii.  4),  but  that 
of  8.  Pauli  appear*  as  early  as  tlie  sixth  century. 
(Procop.  B.  G iii.  36.)  It  had  two  arches,  of  which 
the  second,  though  walled  up,  is  still  visible  from 
the  side  of  the  town,  though  hidden  from  without 
by  a tower  built  before  it.  Close  to  it  is  the 
pyramid,  or  tomb,  of  Cestina,  one  of  the  few  monu- 
ments of  the  Republic.  It  is  built  into  the  wall. 
From  this  point  the  walls  ran  to  tlie  river,  inclosing 
Monts  Tettaccio , and  then  northwards  along  its 
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hunks,  till  they  reached  the  point  opposite  to  the 
walls  of  the  Janiculum.  Of  this  last  portion  only 
a few  fragments  are  now  visible. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  only  a few  traces 
of  the  ancient  wall  remain,  which  extended  lower 
down  the  stream  than  the  modem  one.  Not  far 
from  the  river  lay  the  Porta  Portuensm,  which 
Urban  VIII.  destroyed  in  order  to  build  the  present 
Porta  Porto*.  This  gate,  like  the  Ostiensis  and 
Praenestina,  had  two  arches,  and  the  same  inscrip- 
tion as  that  over  the  Tiburtina.  From  this  point 
the  wall  proceeded  to  the  height  of  the  Janicu- 
lum, where  stood  the  Porta  Aurelia,  so  named 
after  the  Via  Aurelia  (velus)  which  Uaued  from  it. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  its  modern  name 
( Porta  di  S.  Pancrasio ) was  in  use  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopius  : yet  the  ancient  one  is  found  in  the 
Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  and  even  in  the  Liber  de 
MirabUibua.  The  walls  then  again  descended  in  a 
NE.  direction  to  the  river,  to  the  point  opposite  to  that 
whence  we  commenced  this  description,  or  between 
the  Fame* t Palace  and  Ponte  Sisto.  It  is  singular 
that  we  do  not  find  any  gate  mentioned  in  this  portion 
of  wall,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  there  should 
have  been  no  exit  towards  the  Vatican.  Yet  neither 
Procopius  (J3.  G.  i.  19,  23)  nor  the  writers  of  the  , 
middle  ages  recognise  any.  We  find,  indeed,  a 
Transtiberine  gHte  mentioned  by  Spartianus  {Sever. 
19)  as  built  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  named  at'ler 
him  (Septiiniana)  ; but  it  is  plain  that  this  could 
not  have  been,  .originally  at  least,  a city  gate,  as 
there  were  no  walls  at  this  part  in  the  time  of 
Severus.  Becker  conjectures  (de  J/t*ru,  p.  129, 
I/andb.  p.  214)  that  it  was  an  archway  belonging 
to  some  building  erected  by  Severus,  and  that  it  j 
was  subsequently  built  into  the  wall  by  Aurelius  or 
Honorius ; of  the  probability  of  which  conjecture, 
seeing  that  it  is  never  once  meutiuned  by  any 
author,  the  reader  must  judge. 

III.  The  Capitol. 

In  attempting  to  describe  this  prominent  featnre  in 
the  topography  of  Rome,  we  are  arrested  on  the 
threshold  by  a dispute  respecting  it  which  has  long 
prevailed  and  still  continues  to  prevail,  and  upon 
which,  before  proceeding  any  further,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  declare  our  opinion.  We  have  before  de- 
scribed the  Capitoline  hill  as  presenting  three  natural 
divisions,  namely,  two  summits,  one  at  its  NE.  and 
the  other  at  iis  SW.  extremity,  with  a depression 
between  them,  thus  forming  what  is  commonly  called 
a saddle-back  hill.  Now  the  point  in  dispute  is, 
which  of  these  summits  was  the  Capitol,  and  wbfch 
the  Arx?  The  unfortunate  ambiguity  with  which 
these  terms  are  used  by  tiie  ancient  writers,  will,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  prevent  the  possibility  of  ever  ar- 
riving at  any  complete  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question.  Hence  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  have  prevailed  upon  the  subject,  and  which 
have  given  rise  to  two  different  schools  of  topo- 
grapher.-, generally  characterised  at  present  an  the 
German  and  the  Italian  school.  There  is,  iudeed,  a 
third  class  of  writers,  who  hold  that  both  the  Capitol 
and  Arx  occupied  the  tame,  or  SW.  summit;  but 
this  evidently  absurd  theory  lias  now  so  few  ad- 
herents that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  ex|unine  it 
The  most  conspicuous  scholars  of  the  German  school 
are  Niebuhr,  and  bis  followers  Bunsen,  Becker, 
Trailer,  and  others;  and  these  hold  that  the  temple 
of  Jupilar  Capitolinus  was  seated  on  the  SW.  summit 
of  the  lull.  The  Italian  view,  which  is  directly 
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contrary  to  this,  was  nrat  Drought  into  vogue  by 
Nardiui  in  the  last  century,  and  has  since  beeu  held 
by  most  Italian  scholars  and  topographers.  It  is 
•not,  however,  so  exclusively  Italian  but  that  it  has 
been  adopted  by  some  distinguished  German  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Guttling,  and  Braun, 
the  present  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Rome. 

Every  attempt  to  determine  this  question  must 
now  rest  almost  exclusively  on  the  interpretation  of 
{>assages  in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  Capitolina 
hill,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them; 
and  the  decision  must  depend  on  the  preponderance 
of  probability  on  a comparison  of  these  inferences. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  a strict 
interpretation  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  classical 
writers  will  be  at  once  apparent;  and  we  ahull  there- 
fore preface  the  following  inquiry  by  laying  down  a 
few  general  rules  to  guide  our  researches. 

Preller,  who,  in /in  able  paper  published  in  Schm-ide- 
win’s  Philolofftu , vol.  i.,  has  taken  a very  moderate 
and  candid  view  of  the  question,  consoles  himself  and 
thooe  who  with  him  hold  the  German  side,  by  re- 
marking that  no  passage  can  be  produced  from  au 
ancient  and  trustworthy  writer  in  which  Capitoliuin 
is  used  us  the  name  of  the  whole  hill  - But  if 
the  question  turns  on  this  point  —and  to  a gient 
extent  it  certainly  does  — such  passages  may  be 
readily  produced.  To  begin  with  Varro,  who  was 
both  an  ancient  and  a trustworthy  writer.  In 
a passage  where  he  is  expressly  describing  the  hill* 
of  Rome,  and  which  will  therefore  admit  neither  of 
misapprehension  nor  dispute,  Varro  says:  “Septi- 
moutiuin  nominal um  ab  tot  montibui,  quos  pustea 
urbs  minis  comprehend  it.  E quit  Capitolium  dictum, 
quod  hie,  quom  fundaments  fodereulur  aedis  Joris, 
caput  humanum  dicitur  inveutum.  Hie  mons  ante 
Turpeius  dittos,"  See.  ( L.L . ▼.  § 41,  MU1I.)  Here 
Capitolium  cun  signify  nothing  but  the  Capitoline 
hill,  just  as  Palatiutn  in  § 53  signifies  the  Pulatine. 
In  like  manner  Tacitus,  in  his  description  of  the 
Romnlean  pomoeriuin  before  cited : “ Fornmque  Ko- 
mauutn  et  Capitolium  non  a Romulo  sed  a Tito  Talio 
additum  urbi  credidere  " (slim.  xii.  24),  where  it 
would  be  absurd  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  Capito- 
lium to  the  Capitol  properly  so  called,  for  Tatius 
dwelt  on  the  Arx.  So  Livy  in  his  narrative  of  the 
exploit  of  Horatios  Coclea:  “Si  transitum  a tergo 
reliquissent,  jam  plus  hustium  in  Palaiio  Capi- 
tolioque,  qtnun  in  Janiculo,  fore"  (it.  10),  where  iis 
union  with  Palatium  shows  that  the  hill  is  meant;  and 
i he  same  historian,  in  describing  Romulus  consecrat- 
ing the  spolia  opium  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  a couple  of 
centuries  before  the  Capitoline  temple  was  founded, 
says,  “ in  Capitolium  escendit  " (i.  10).  The  Greek 
writers  use  rb  KenrnwKior  in  the  same  man- 
ner: 'PttyivAos  r b riaAdri ov  Kcn*xu>y  — Tdtiot 

rb  Kav«ra»Ai ov.  (Dionys.  ii.  50.)  Hence  we  de- 
duce as  a first  general  rule  that  the  term  Capitolium 
is  sometimes  used  of  the  whole  hill. 

Secondly,  it  inay  be  shown  that  the  whole  hill, 
when  characterised  generally  as  the  Roman  citadel, 
was  also  called  Arx:  “ Atque  ut  ita  inunitaarx  cir- 
cumjectu  anluo  et  quasi  circumciso  saxo  niteretur,  ut 
etiam  in  ilia  tempestate  horribili  Gallic  i advent  us  in- 
colutnu  atque  intacta  permanrerit."  (Cic.  Hep.  ii.  6.) 
“ Sp.  Tarpeius  Komanae  praeerat  arei."  (Liv.  i.  11.) 
But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples  on  this 
head,  which  is  plain  enough. 

But,  thirdly,  we  must  observe  that  though  the 
terms  Capitolium  and  Arx  are  thus  used  general!} 
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I'LAJI  Or  TUB  aHTOIJSF.  mix. 


13.  Marti*  Caprino. 

13.  S.  Maria  della  Consolation*. 

14.  Ptaxxa  Muntanara . 

14.  Thriu rum  Marcclll. 

16.  S.  Omobaono. 


A.  TnnpU  of  Jupiter  Capitoliaus. 

B.  Trniple  of  Juno  Moueta. 

I.  Fofiim  Trajani. 

3 Srpulcrum  HibulL 

3.  Citpitolhu  Muwum. 

4.  S. Pietro  in  Carter*. 

5.  Pnlaato  Smatorto. 

6.  poiaxxo  dr'  Consent atari. 

7.  Arcus  SmwI. 

§.  S Nicola  it* ‘ Fatten. 

«♦  Tor  de  Speteki. 

10.  S.  Andrea  in  Finds. 

11.  Palaxxo  Ca/arcUi. 


to  signify  the  whole  hill,  they  are  neverthelms  fre- 
quently employed  in  a stricter  sense  to  denote  re- 
spectively one  of  its  summits,  or  rather,  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinas  and  the  opposite  summit;  and 
in  this  manuer  they  are  often  found  mentioned  as 
two  separate  localities  opposed  to  one  another:  “ De 
arce  capta  Capitoliuque  occupato  — nuulii  veniunt." 
(Lie.  iii.  18.)  “ Est  autem  etiam  ardes  Vejovit 
K»iiui'  inter  arcem  ct  Cupitohuiu."  (tiell.  .V  A v. 


17.  S.  Maria  in  rorticu. 
li.  S.  Sal  rotor*  in  Stater  a. 
m a.  Via  dt  Maert  de'  Corri. 
b b.  Sol  i la  dt  Mar  Jar  to. 
e e.  Via  della  PetituxAta. 
d d.  Fia  della  Bufola. 

€ €.  Fia  di  MonU  Tarpeo . 


12.)  On  this  point  also  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
examples,  if  it  were  necessary. 

The  preceding  passages,  which  Iistb  b«n  pur- 
posely selected  from  prose  writers,  suffice  to  show 
how  loosely  the  terms  Arx  and  Capitolioui  were  em- 
ployed; and  if  we  were  to  investigate  the  language 
of  the  poets,  we  should  find  the  question  still  fort  her 
emltarraHttcd  by  the  introduction  uf  the  ancient  iume< 
of  tin*  hill,  such  as  Mutis  Taipei  us,  Itupcs  Tarpria. 
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Ac , which  are  often  used  without  any  precise  signi- 
fication. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine  the  question  as  to  which  summit  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Capitoline  temple.  And  as  several 
arguments  have  been  adduced  by  Becker  ( l/ntulb . 
pp.  387 — 395)  in  favour  of  the  SW.  summit,  which 
he  deems  to  be  of  such  force  ami  cogency  as  “ com- 
pletely to  decide"  the  question,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  them  seriatim,  before  we  proceed  to  state 
our  own  opinion.  They  are  chiefly  drawn  from  nar- 
ratives of  attempts  to  surprise  or  storm  the  Capitol, 
and  thc*firnt  on  the  list  is  the  well-known  story  of 
Herdonius,  as  related  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus (x.  14)  : **  Herdonius, ’*  says  Becker,  “ lands 
by  night  at  the  spot  where  the  Capitol  lies,  and 
where  the  bill  is  not  the  distance  of  a stadium  from 
the  river,  and  therefore  manifestly  opposite  to  its 
western  point.  He  forces  a passage  through  the 
Cannental  gate,  which  lay  on  this  side,  ascends  the 
height,  and  seizes  the  fortress  (<ppovpiov).  Hence  he 
presses  forwards  still  farther  to  the  neighbouring 
citadel,  of  which  he  also  gains  possession.  This 
narrative  alone  suffices  to  decide  the  question,  since 
the  Capitol  is  expressly  mentioned  as  being  next  to 
the  river,  and  the  Carmental  gate  near  it:  and  since 
the  band  of  Herdonius,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
western  height,  proceeds  to  the  adjoining  citadel  ” 
(p.  388). 

In  this  interpretation  of  the  narrative  some  thingR 
are  omitted  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  it,  and  others  are  inserted  which  are  by 
no  means  to  be  found  there.  Dhwiysius  does  not  say 
that  Herdonius  landed  at  the  spot  i chert  the  Capitol 
liet,  and  where  the  hill  is  only  a stade  from  the 
river,  but  that  he  landed  at  that  part  of  Rome 
where  the  Capitoline  hill  is,  at  the  distance  of  not 
quite  a stade  from  the  river.  Secondly,  Becker 
assumes  that  ippovpiov  is  the  Capitol,  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  by  begging  the  whole  question,  “ the  western 
height.”  But  his  greatest  misrepresentation  arises 
from  omitting  to  state  that  Dionysius,  as  his  text 
Btands,  describes  the  Cannental  gate  as  left  open  in 
pursuance  of  some  divine  or  oracular  command  (ward 
ti  b*a<t>aTov)i  whereas  Becker's  words  (“er  dringt 
durch  das  Carmentalische  Thor")  would  lead  the 
reader  to  believe  that  the  passage  was  forced  by 
Herdonius.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  was  one  of  the  city  gates;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  Romans  were  so  besotted, 
or  rather  in  such  a state  of  idiotey,  that,  after  build- 
ing a huge  stone  wall  round  their  city  at  great  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  they  should  leave  one  of  their 
gates  open,  and  that  too  without  a guard  upon  it  ; 
thus  rendering  all  their  elaborate  defences  useless 
and  abortive.  We  have  said  without  a guard  be- 
cause it  appears  from  the  narrative  that  the  first 
obstacle  encountered  by  Herdonius  was  the  <Ppovptor, 
which  according  to  Becker  was  the  Capitol;  so  that 
he  must  have  passed  through  the  Vicus  Jugarius, 
sver  the  forum,  and  ascended  the  Clivus  Capitolinus 
without  interruption.  It  is  evident,  however,  tliat 
Dionysius  could  not  have  intended  the  Carmental 
gate,  since  he  makes  it  an  entrance  not  to  the  city 
but  to  the  Capitol  (iepal  wt/Aai  rov  K awrrwXiov) ; 
and  that  he  regarded  it  as  seated  upon  an  eminence, 
is  plain  from  the  expression  that  Herdonius  made  his 
men  ascend  through  it  (dva&Gdffa*  rh*  Wvapar). 
The  text  of  Dionysius  is  manifestly  corrupt  or  inter- 
polated ; which  further  appears  from  the  fact  tliat 
when  he  was  describing  the  real  Carmeutal  gate 
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(i.  32),  he  used  the  adjective  form  Kappsyrls  (wapd 
rail  Kapfjuvrlfft  uvKait ),  whilst  in  the  present  in- 
stance he  is  made  to  use  the  form  Kapfitmvos.  Her- 
donius must  have  landed  below  the  line  of  wall  running 
from  the  Capitoline  to  the  river,  where,  as  the  wall 
was  not  continued  along  its  banks,  he  would  have 
met  with  no  obstruction.  And  this  was  evidently 
the  reason  why  he  brought  down  his  men  in  boats; 
for  if  the  Carmental  gate  had  been  always  left  open 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  marched 
overland,  and  thus  to  have  avoided  the  protracted 
and  hazardous  operation  of  landing  his  men.  It  is 
clear,  as  Preller  has  pointed  out  (Schneide win’s  Phi* 
lologus  i.  p.  85,  note),  that  Dionysius,  or  rather  per- 
haps  his  transcribers  or  editors,  has  here  confounded 
the  P<nta  Carmentalis  with  the  Porta  Pandana, 
which,  as  we  have  before  seen,  was  seated  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  always  left  open,  fur  there 
could  hardly  have  been  two  gates  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  Porta  Pandana,  an  we  have  already  said, 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Varro  (A.  L.  v. 
§ 42,  MUil.),  and  was  in  fact  the  entrance  to  the 
ancient  fort  or  castellum  — the  <ppovpiov  of  Diony- 
sius — which  guarded  the  approach  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  of  course  on  its  E.  side,  or  towards  the  forum, 
where  alone  it  was  accessible.  Thus  Solinus : “ lidem 
(Ilorculis  con. ites)  et  montemCapitolinuin  Satumium 
liotiiinarunt,  Castelli  quoque.  quod  excitaverunt,  por- 
tam  Satin  uiam  appellaverunt,  quae  postmodum  Pau- 
dana  vocitata  e»t"(i.  13).  We  also  learn  from 
Festus,  who  mentions  the  same  cast  rum,  or  fort, 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  lower  port  of  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus.  “ Satumii  quoque  dicebantur, 
qui  cast  rum  in  imo  clivo  Capitolino  incolebani " 
(p.  322,  Miill.).  This,  then,  was  the  tf>povpioy  flint 
captured  by  Herdonius,  and  not,  as  Becker  supposes, 
the  Capitol : and  hence,  as  that  writer  says,  lie  pressed 
on  to  the  western  height,  which,  however,  was  not 
the  Capitol  but  the  Arx.  When  Dionysius  says  of 
the  latter  that  it  adjoined,  or  was  connected  with,  the 
Capitolium,  this  was  intended  for  his  Greek  readers, 
who  would  otherwise  have  supposed,  from  the  fashion 
of  their  own  cities,  tliat  the  Arx  or  Acropolis  formed 
quite  a separate  hill. 

The  story  of  Herdonius,  then,  instead  of  being 
“ alone  decisive,”  and  which  Becker  ( Wamung,  pp. 
43. 44)  called  upon  Braun  and  Preller  to  explain,  be- 
fore they  ventured  to  say  a word  more  oil  the  subject, 
proves  absolutely  nothing  at  all ; and  we  pass  on  to 
the  next,  that  of  Pontius  Cotninius  and  the  Gauls. 

“ The  messenger  climbs  the  rock  at  the  spot  nearest 
the  river,  by  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  where  the 
Gauls,  who  had  observed  his  footsteps,  afterwards 
nuke  the  same  attempt.  It  is  from  this  spot  that 
Manlius  casts  them  down  ” (p.  389).  This  is  a fair 
representation  of  the  matter;  but  the  question  re- 
mains, when  the  messenger  had  clomb  the  rock  was 
he  in  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Arx  ? The  passages 
quoted  as  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former  are  the 
following  : “ Inue  (Cominius)  qua  pruximum  fuit 
a ripft,  per  praeruptuin  eoque  ncglectum  hustium 
cuatodiae  saxum  in  Capitolium  evadit."  (Liv.  v.  46.) 
“ Galli,  ecu  vestigio  notato  humauo,  seu  sua  Bponte 
animad verso  ad  Carmentis  saxorum  adscensu  aequo 
— in  sutnmum  evasere”  (76.47).  Now,  it  is  plain, 
that  in  the  former  of  these  passages  Livy  means 
the  Capitoline  hill,  and  not  Die  Capitol  strictly  so 
called;  since,  in  regard  to  a small  space,  like  tho 
Capitol  Proper,  it  would  be  a useless  and  absurd 
distinction,  if  it  lay.  and  was  known  to  lie,  next  the 
river,  to  say  that  Cominius  mounted  it  **  whviv  it 
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was  nearest  to  the  river.  "Cominiiu  in  Cupitolimn  ; 
evadit " is  here  equivalent  to  *'  Romulus  in  Capi- 
toiium  escendit,"  in  a passage  before  cited.  (Liv. 
i.  10.)  Hence,  to  mark  the  spot  more  precisely, 
the  historian  inserts  “ad  Carmen  lie”  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  other  autho- 
rities cited  in  Becker’s  note  (no.  760)  which  yields 
a conclusion  either  one  way  or  the  other.  We  might, 
with  far  superior  justice,  quote  the  following  passage 
of  Cicero,  which  we  have  adduced  on  another  occa- 
sion. to  prove  that  the  attempt  of  the  Gauls  was  on 
the.drx  or  citadel:  “ Atque  ut  ita  niunita  Ant  cir- 
cumjcctu  arduo  et  quasi  circumcise  saxo  mteretur, 
nt  etiam  in  ilia  tempestate  horriblli  Gallici  adventua 
incolumia  atque  intacta  permanserit  " ( De  Rep.  ii. 
6).  But,  though  we  hold  that  the  attempt  was 
really  on  the  Arx,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that 
Cicero  here  uses  the  word  only  in  its  general  sense, 
ami  thus  as  applicable  to  the  whole  hill,  just  as  Livy 
uses  Capitolium  in  the  preceding  passage.  Hence, 
Mr.  Bim bury  {Class.  Mas.  vol.  iv.  p.  430)  and  M. 
Trailer  (f.  c.)  have  justly  regarded  this  narrative  as 
affording  no  evidence  at  all,  although  they  are  ad- 
herents of  the  German  theory.  We  may  further 
observe,  that  the  house  of  Manlius  was  on  the  Are ; 
and  though  this  circumstance,  taken  by  itself,  pre- 
sents nothing  decisive,  yet,  in  the  case  of  so  sudden 
a surprise,  it  adds  probability  to  the  view  that  the 
Are  was  on  the  southern  summit. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  next  illustration,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  acconnt  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
attack  of  the  Vitellians  on  the  Capitol.  Becker’s 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is  so  full  of  emirs,  that 
we  must  follow  him  sentence  by  sentence,  giving,  first 
of  all,  the  original  description  of  Tacitus.  It  runs  as 
follows:  “ Cito  agmine  forum  et  immineutia  faro 
teinpla  praetervecti  erigunt  aciem  per  adveratun  col- 
lem  usque  ad  pritnas  Capitolinae  arcis  fores.  Kraut 
antiquitus  porticuain  latere  clivi,dextraesubeuntibus: 
in  quarum  tectum  egresai  saxis  teguliaque  Vitelliaiios 
obruebnnt.  Neque  ill  is  man  us  nisi  gladiis  armatae; 
et  arcessere  torments  aut  missilia  tela  lotigum  vide- 
batur.  Faces  in  prominentem  porticum  jecere  et 
sequebantur  ignein;  ambustasque  Capitolii  fores 
penetrassent,  ni  Sabin  us  revul&as  undique  statuas, 
decora  majoruin  in  ipso  aditu  vice  muri  objecisset. 
Turn  di versos  Capitolii  nditus  iuvadunt,  juxta 
lucum  asyii,  et  qua  Tarpeia  rupes  centum  gradibus 
aditur.  Imprnvisa  utmque  vis  : propior  atque 
•crior  per  asylum  iugruebat.  Nec  sisti  poterant 
bcandeiites  per  conjuncta  aedificia,  quae,  ut  in  multa 
pace,  in  altuin  edita  solum  Capitolii  aequahant. 
Hie  ambigitur,  ignein  tectis  oppugnatores  injecerint, 
an  obnessi,  quae  crebrior  fama  est,  quo  nilctites  ac 
pmgressoe  depellerent.  Inde  lapsus  ignis  in  por- 
ticus  appositas  aedibus  : mox  sustim-ntes  fastigiurn 
aquilae  vetere  ligno  traxerunt  flammam  aluerunt-  , 
que.  Sic  Capitolium  clausis  fori  bus  indefensum  et 
indireptum  confiagravit.”  ( Hist.  iii.  71.) 

“ The  attack,”  says  Becker,  “ is  directed  solely 
against  the  Capitol ; that  is,  the  height  containing 
the  temple,  which  latter  is  burnt  on  the  occasion’’ 
(p.  390).  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  words  of  Tacitus  would  rutber  show  that 
the  attack  w’as  directed  against  the  Arx.  The 
temple  is  represented  as  having  lieen  shut  up,  and 
neither  attacked  nor  defended  : M datum  foribus, 
indefensum  et  indireptum  confiagravit.”  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  inconceivable,  if,  as  Becker  says, 
the  attack  was  directed  solely  against  the  Cajiitol. 
That  purl  of  tlie  hill  waa  evidently  deserted,  and 
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left  to  its  fate;  the  besieged  had  concentrated  them* 
selves  upon  the  Arx,  which  thus  became  the  point 
of  attack.  By  that  unfortunate  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of  the  word  Capitolium,  which  we  have  before 
pointed  out,  we  find  Tacitus  representing  the  gates 
of  the  Capitolium  as  baring  been  burnt  (4*  ambustas 
que  Capitolii  fores”)  which,  if  Capitolium  meant  the 
same  thing  in  the  last  sentence,  would  be  a direct 
contradiction,  as  the  gates  are  there  represented 
as  shut.  But  in  the  first  passage  he  means  the 
ga:es  of  the  fortification  which  enclosed  the  whole 
summit  of  the  hill ; and  in  the  second  passage 
he  means  the  gates  of  the  temple.  The  mean- 
ing of  Tacitus  is  also  evident  in  another  man- 
ner; for  if  the  Vitellians  were  attacking  the  tem- 
ple itself,  and  burning  its  gates,  they  most  have 
already  gained  a footing  on  the  height,  and  would 
consequently  have  had  no  occasion  to  seek  access  by 
other  routes  — by  the  steps  of  the  Rupee  Tarpeia, 
and  by  the  Lucus  Asyii.  Becker  proceeds  : “ Ta- 
citus calls  this  (i.  e.  the  height  with  the  temple), 
indifferently  Capitolina  Are  and  Capitolium.”  This 
is  quite  a mistake.  The  Are  Capitolina  may  possibly 
mean  the  tchole  summit  of  the  hill;  but  if  it  is  to 
be  restricted  to  one  of  the  two  eminences,  it  means 
the  Arx  proper  rather  than  the  Capitol.  44  The  at- 
tacking party,  it  appears,  first  made  a lodgment  on 
the  Clivua  Capitolinus.  Here  the  portico  on  the 
right  points  distinctly  to  the  SW.  height.  Had 
the  portico  been  to  the  right  of  a person  ascending 
in  the  contrary  direction,  it  would  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  besieged  by  the  street,  who  c*»uld  not 
therefore  have  defended  themselves  from  its  roof.” 
If  we  thought  that  this  argument  had  any  value 
we  might  adopt  it  as  oar  own  : for  we  also  believe 
that  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  SW.  height, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Are  was  on  this 
height,  and  not  the  Capitol.  Bur,  in  fact,  there 
was  only  one  principal  ascent  or  clivus, — that  lead  • 
ing  towards  the  western  height ; and  the  wily  thing 
worth  remarking  in  Becker’s  observations  is  tliat 
lie  should  have  thought  there  might  be  another 
Clivus  Capitolinus  leading  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  portiou  here 
mentioned  was  probably  that  erected  by  the  great- 
grandson  of  On.  Scipiu.  (Veil.  Tat.  ii.  3.)  “ As  t he 
attack  is  here  fruitless,  the  Vitellians  alnuidon  it, 
and  make  another  attempt  at  two  different  ap- 
proaches (’•  di  verson  aditus  ”);  at  the  Lucas  Asyii, 
that  is,  on  the  side  where  at  present  the  broad  steps 
lead  from  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservators  to  Monte  t’a- 
prino,  and  ugaiu  where  the  Centum  Grad  us  led  to 
the  Rupes  Tarpeia.  Whether  these  Centum  Gradus 
are  to  be  placed  by  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  della 
Consvlatione , or  more  westward,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  determine  here,  since  tliat  they  led  to  the  Caf- 
farelli  height  is  undisputed.  On  the  side  of  the 
asylum  ( Palazzo  de'  Conservators)  the  danger  was 
more  pressing.  Where  the  steps  now  lead  to  Monte 
Cnprino , and  on  the  whole  side  of  the  hill,  were 
houses  which  reached  to  its  summit.  These  were 
set  on  fire,  and  the  flames  then  caught  the  adjoining 
portico,  and  lastly  the  temple.” 

Our  chief  objection  to  this  account  is,  its  impossi- 
bility. If  the  Lucus  Asyii  corresponded  to  the  steps  of 
the  present  Palazzo  de’  Conservator i,  which  is  seated 
in  the  depression  between  the  two  summits,  or  pr^> 
sent  Piazza  del  Campidoglio , then  the  besiegers 
must  have  forced  the  jta&sAge  of  the  Clivus  Capito- 
linus, whereas  Tacitus  expressly  says  that  they  were 
repulsed.  Being  repulsed  they  must  have  retreated 
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doh'mrarls,  and  renewed  the  attempt  at  lower  points; 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hundred  Stejs,  for  instance,  on 
one  aide,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lucus  Aeyli  on 
another  ; on  both  which  aides  they  again  attempted 
to  mount.  The  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori,  though 
not  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  is  above  the 
divas.  Becker, as  we  have  shown,  has  adopted  the 
strangely  erroneous  opinion  that  the  **  Capitol inae 
arris  hires " belonged  to  the  Capitol  itself  (note 
752),  and  that  consequently  the  Vitelliaus  were 
storming  it  from  the  Piazza  del  Campuloylio  (note 
754).  But  the  portico  from  which  they  were  driven 
back  was  on  the  clivus,  and  consequently  they  could 
not  have  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  piazza.  The 
argument  that  the  temple  must  have  been  on  the 
SW.  height,  because  the  Vitelliaus  attempted  to 
storm  it  by  mounting  the  Centum  Grndus  (Becker, 
Wamuttg,  p.  43),  may  be  retorted  by  those  who 
hold  that  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  Arx. 
The  precise  spot  of  the  Lncus  Asyli  cannot  be  indi- 
cated ; but  from  Livy’s  description  of  it,  it  was  evi- 
dently somewhere  on  the  descent  of  the  hill  (“locum 
qui  nunc  septus  dcscerulentibtu  inter  duos  lucos  est, 
asylum  spent,"  i.  8).  It  is  probable,  as  Preller 
supposes  ( Philol . p.  99),  that  the  “ adit  us  juxta 
lucutn  A»yli”  was  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  hill  near 
the  present  arch  of  Severos.  The  Clivus  Asyli  is 
a fiction;  there  was  only  one  clivus  on  the  Capitoline. 

We  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make  on  this 
narrative.  It  is  plain  that  the  fire  broke  out  near 
the  Lucus  Asyli,  and  then  spreading  from  house  to 
house,  caught  at  last  the fi'ont of  the  temple.  This 
follows  from  Tacitus’  account  of  the  portico  and  the 
eagles  which  supported  the  fastiyium  or  pediment, 
first  catching  fire.  The  back -front  of  the  Capito- 
line temple  was  plain,  apparently  a mere  wall; 
since  Dionysius  (iv.  61)  does  not  say  a single  word 
about  it,  though  he  particularly  describes  the  front 
as  haring  a triple  row  of  columns  and  the  aides 
double  rows.  But  as  we  know  that  the  temple 
faced  the  south,  such  an  accident  could  not  have 
happened  except  it  stood  ou  the  NE.  height,  or  that 
of  Araceli. 

We  might,  therefore,  by  substituting  Caffarelli 
for  Araceli,  retort  the  triumphant  remark  w ith  which 
Becker  closes  his  explanation  of  this  passage:  “To 
him,  therefore,  who  would  seek  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
ou  the  height  of  Caffarelli , the  description  of  Ta- 
citus is  in  every  respect  inexplicable," 

Becker's  next  argument  in  favour  of  the  W. 
summit  involves  an  equivocation.  It  is,  “ that  the 
temple  was  built  on  that  summit  of  the  hill 
which  bore  the  name  of  Muiis  Tarpetus.”  Now 
it  is  notorious  — and  as  we  have  already  esta- 
hlished  it,  we  need  not  repeat  it  here  — that  before 
the  building  of  the  Capitol  the  whole  hiU  was  called 
M»ns  Tarpeius.  The  passages  cited  by  Becker  in  j 
note  755  (Liv.  i.  55;  Dionys.  iii.  69)  mean  nothing 
mure  than  this  ; indeed,  the  latter  expressly  states 
it  (A*  [ Ad<poi ] rdr«  pie  froAciro  Tapirtiiot,  eve  Hi 
KairiTotfAieo j).  Capitolium  gradually  became 
the  name  for  the  whole  bill ; but  who  can  believe 
1 1 uit  the  name  of  Tarpeia  continued  to  be  retained  at 
tliat  very  portion  of  it  where  the  Capitoline  temple 
was  built  ? The  process  was  evidently  as  follows  : 
the  northern  height,  on  which  the  temple  was  built, 
was  at  first  alone  called  Capitolium.  Gradually  its 
superior  importance  gave  name  to  the  whole  hill  ; 
yet  a particular  portion,  the  most  remote  from  the 
temple,  retained  the  primitive  name  of  Rupee  Tar- 
jA-ia.  And  thus  Feat  us  in  a mutilated  fragment,  — 
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not  however  so  mutilated  but  that  the  sense  is  plain 
— “ Noluerunt  funestom  locum  [cum  altera  parte] 
Capitoli  conjungi”  (p.  343),  where  Muller  remarks, 
“ non  multuin  ab  Undid  supplement  discedens 
licebit.” 

Becker  then  proceeds  to  argne  that  the  temple  of 
Jun»  Moneta  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
M.  Manlius  Cupitolinus,  which  was  on  the  Arx 
(Liv.  v.  47  ; Plut.  Cam.  36  ; Dion  Cass.  Fr.  31, 
Ac.):  and  we  learn  from  Ovid  (Fast.  i.  637)  that 
there  were  steps  leading  from  the  temple  of  Concord, 
to  that  of  Juno  Moneta.  Now  as  the  former  temple 
was  situated  under  the  height  of  Araceli,  near  the 
arch  of  Severus,  this  determines  the  question  of  the 
site  of  Juno  Moneta  and  the  Arx.  Ovid  s words  are 
as  follows:  — 

“ Candida,  te  niveo  posnit  lux  proxima  templo 
Qua  fert  sublimes  alt  a Moneta  grad  us  ; 

Nunc  bene  prospiciea  Latiam,  Concordia,  tur- 
bam,”  &c. 

This  is  very  obscure;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  inferred  from  this  passage  that  there  were  steps 
train  one  temple  to  the  other.  We  should  rather 
take  it  to  mean  that  the  temple  of  Concord  was 
placed  close  to  that  of  Moneta,  which  latter  was 
approached  by  a flight  of  lofty  steps.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  very  difficult  to  point  out  what  these  steps 
were.  The  temple  of  Juno  was  on  the  Arx;  that 
is,  according  to  onr  view,  on  the  SW.  summit;  and 
the  lofty  steps  were  no  other  than  the  Centum 
Gradua  for  ascending  the  Rupee  Tarpeia,  as  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  in  the  passage  we  have  just  been 
discussing.  Had  there  been  auuther  flight  of  steps 
lending  up  to  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  the 
Vitelliaus  would  certainly  have  preferred  them  to 
clambering  over  the  tops  of  houses.  But  it  will  be 
objected  that  according  to  this  view  the  temple  of 
Concord  is  placed  upon  the  Arx,  for  which  there  ia 
no  authority,  instead  of  on  the  forum  or  clivus, 
for  which  there  is  authority.  Now  this  is  exactly 
the  point  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive.  There  were 
several  temples  of  Concord,  but  wily  two  of  any  re- 
nown, namely,  that  dedicated  by  Furius  Camillas, 
B.  c.  367,  and  rededicated  by  Tiberius  after  his 
German  triumph,  which  is  the  one  of  which  Ovid 
speaks;  and  another  dedicated  by  the  consul  Opi- 
mius  after  tbe  sedition  and  death  of  Gracchus.  Ap- 
pian  says  that  the  latter  temple  wan  in  the  forum; 
17  Halvtwv'Opoynlas  aOrby  iy  ayopa  vpvtr- 

ira^ty  iytipax  ( B.C . i.  26).  But  inordinary  lan- 
guage the  clivus  formed  part  of  the  forum;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  ont  any  place  in  the 
forum,  strictly  so  called,  which  it  conld  have  occupied. 
It  is  undoubtedly  tbe  same  temple  alluded  to  by 
Varro  in  the  following  passage : “ Senaculum  supra 
Graecostasim  ubi  aed  is  Concord iaeet  basilica  Opimia  ” 
(L.L.  v.  p.  156.  MUll.);  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  Opimius  built  at  the  same  time  a basilica, 
which  adjoined  the  temple.  Becker  ( Handb . p. 
309)  denied  the  existence  of  this  basilica;  but  by 
the  time  be  published  his  Warming  he  had  grown 
wiser,  and  quoted  in  the  Appendix  (p.  58)  tbe  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Cicero  ( p . Sezt.  67);  “ L.  Opi- 
mius cujus  monumeutum  celeberrimuin  in  fora,  se- 
pulcrum  desertissiinum  in  littore  Dyrrachino  est 
relict um  ; " maintaining,  however,  that  this  passage 
related  to  Opimius’  temple  of  Concord.  But  Urlichs 
(Rom.  Top.  p.  26),  after  pointing  ont  that  the  epi- 
thet ceUberrtmum,  “ very  much  frequented,”  suited 
, better  with  a basilica  than  with  a temple,  produced 
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two  ancient  inscriptions  from  Marini’s  Atti  fit'  Fra* 
telli  Arvnli  (p.  212);  in  which  a basilica  Opimift  is 
recorded;  and  Becker,  in  his  Antwort  (p.  33),  con- 
fessing that  ho  had  overlooked  these  inscriptions, 
retracted  his  doubts,  and  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  a basilica.  According  to  Varro,  then,  the  Aedis 
Concordiae  and  baslica  of  Opimius  were  close  to 
the  senaculum ; and  the  situation  of  the  senaculun: 
is  pointed  out  by  Featus  between  the  Capitol  and 
forum:  44  Unum  (Senaculuin)  nbi  nnne  est  aedis 
Concordiae,  inter  Cnpitolium  et  Forum”  (p.  347, 
MftlL).  This  description  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
site  where  the  present  remains  of  a temple  of  Con- 
cord are  unanimously  agreed  to  exist : remains,  how- 
ever, which  are  supposed  to  be  th<«e  of  the  temple 
founded  by  Camillus,  and  not  of  that  founded  by 
Opimius.  According  to  this  suppwition  there  must 
have  been  two  temples  of  Concord  on  the  foruin. 
But  if  these  remains  belong  to  that  of  Camillus, 
who  shall  point  out  those  of  the  temple  erected  by 
Opimius?  Whore  was  its  site?  What  its  history? 
When  was  it  demolished,  and  its  place  either  left 
vacant  or  occupied  by  another  building?  Appian, 
ns  we  have  seen,  expressly  says  tliat  the  temple  built 
by  Opimius  was  in  the  forum;  where  is  the  evidence 
that  the  temple  of  Camillus  was  also  in  the  foruin  ? 
There  is  ptwitively  none.  Plutarch,  the  only  direct 
evidence  as  to  its  site,  says  no  such  thing  but  only 
that  it  looked  down  upon  the  forum:  tyrtficavro 
Tijs  fihr  'Oparins  Uphr,  Cxrtrtp  7jC(aro  & Kd^uXAos, 
elf  -tV  *7 opkv  koI  els  r V tic K\v<rlar  Awowror  1*1 
rots  yeyttnjplrots  ibpwraoOcu  ( Catnill . 42).  Now 
iupupdu  means  to  view  from  a distance,  and  espe- 
cially from  a height  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin 

prospicere,  the  very  term  used  by  Ovid  in  describing 
the  same  temple:— 

41  Nunc  bene  prospicica  Latiam,  Concordia,  turbam. 
These  expressions,  then,  like  Ovid’s  allusion  to  the 
sublime*  gradus  ” of  MoueU,  point  to  the  Arx  as 
the  site  of  the  temple.  It  is  remarkable  that  Lucan 
( Phan.  i.  195)  employs  the  same  word  when  de- 
scribing the  temple  oif  Jupiter  Tonans,  erected  by 
Augustus,  also  situated  upon  the  Arx,  or  Rupes 
Tarpeia: — 

« 0 magnae  qui  moenia  proepicis  urbis 

Tarpeia  dc  rape  Tonans.” 

This  temple  indeed,  has  also  been  placed  on  the 
clivus,  on  the  authority  of  the  pseudo- Victor,  and 
auainst  the  express  evidence  of  the  best  authorities. 
Thus  an  inscription  in  Grutcr  (lxxii.  No.  5),  con- 
M>ting  of  some  lines  addressed  to  tortuna,  likewise 
places  the  Jupiter  Towum  on  the  Tarpeian  rock: 

“ Tu  quae  Tarpeio  eoleria  ricinu  Touanti 
Votoruin  .index  nemper  Furtuua  meorum,  4c. 
Suetonius  {Aug.  c.  29  and  91),  Pliny  (xxxvi.  6) 
and  the  Mon.  Anryrmum,  place  it  “ in  Uijii- 
tolio,”  meaning  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  has  been 
absurdly  inferred  that  it  was  on  the  clivus,  be- 
cause Dion  says  that  those  who  were  going  up  to 
the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  met  with  it  first, — 8n 
*p4r<p  ol  avttrrts  Is  rb  KawndMov  Irtrbyxaror 
(liv.  4),  which  they  no  doubt  would  do,  since  the 
divas  led  first  to  the  western  height. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  temple  of  Concord  erected  by  Camillus  stood 
„n  the  Ant,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  had  any 
turns  leading  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  The 
latter  waa  likewise  founded  by  Camillus,  as  we 
ham  from  Livy  and  Ovkl  1 — 
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“ Arce  qnoqne  in  sunima  Jononi  tempi*  Monetae 
Ex  voto  memorant  facta,  Camille,  tuo  ; 

Ante  domus  Manli  fuerant”  {Fast  vL  183); 
and  thus  these  two  great  works  of  the  dictator 
stood,  as  was  natural,  close  together,  just  as  the 
temple  of  C Ml  cord  and  the  basilica  subsequently 
erected  by  Opimius  also  adjoined  one  another  on  or 
near  the  clivus.  It  is  no  injection  to  this  view 
that  there  was  another  small  temple  of  Concord  on 
the  Arx,  which  had  been  vowed  by  the  praetor 
Manlius  in  Gaul  during  a sedition  of  the  soldiers. 
The  vow  had  been  almost  overlooked,  but  after  a 
lapse  of  two  years  it  was  recollected,  and  the  temple 
erected  in  discharge  of  it.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a small  affair,  and  might 
very  well  have  coexisted  on  the  Arx  with  another 
and  more  splendid  temple. 

But  to  return  to  Becker’s  arguments.  The  next 
proof  adduced  is  Caligula’s  bridge.  “Caligula,” 
he  says,  as  Bunsen  has  remarked,  u caused  a bridge 
to  be  thrown  from  the  Palatine  hill  over  the  temple 
of  Augustus  (and  probably  the  Basilica  Julia)  to 
the  Capitoline  temple,  which  is  altogether  in- 
conceivable if  the  latter  was  on  the  height  of 
Araceliy  as  in  that  case  the  bridge  must  have  been 
conducted  over  the  forum”  (p.  393).  But  here 
Becker  goes  further  than  his  author,  who  merely 
says  that  Caligula  threw  a bridge  from  the  Palatine 
hill  to  the  Capitoline  : “ Super  templum  Divi  Au- 
gusti  ponte  transmisso,  Palatium  Capitoliurnque 
i conjunxiL"  (Suet.  Cal.  22.)  Becker  correctly 
renders  Palatium  by  the  41  Palatine  hill,’  hut 
when  he  comes  to  the  other  hill  he  converts  it 
into  a temple.  Suetonius  offers  a parallel  case 
of  the  use  of  these  words  in  a passage  to  which 
we  had  occasion  to  allude  just  now,  respecting  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  : 44  Templum  Apolliim  in 
Palatio  (extruxit),  aedem  Tonantis  Jovis  in  Capi- 
tolio ” ( Aug . 29)  ; where,  if  Becker’s  view  was 
right,  wc  might  by  analogy  translate, — 44  he  erected 
a temple  of  Apollo  in  the  palace” 

The  next  proof  is  that  a Large  piece  of  rock  fell 
down  from  the  Capitol  (*‘  ex  Capitolio  ) into  the  \ icus 
Jugarius  (Liv.  xxxv.  21 );  and  as  the  Vicos  Jugarius 
ran  under  the  S.  summit,  this  shows  that  the  Capi- 
toline  temple  was  upon  it.  But  pieces  of  rock  fall 
down  from  hills,  not  from  buildings,  and,  therefore, 
Capitol i am  here  only  means  the  hill.  In  like 
manner  when  Livy  says  (xxxviii.  28),  “ aub>truc- 
tioncm  super  Aequimelium  in  Capitolio  (censures 
locaverant),”  it  is  plain  that  he  must  mean  the 
hill ; and  consequently  this  j»issage  is  another  prool 
of  this  use  of  the  word.  The  Aequimelium  was  in  or 
by  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  on  the  Capitol  properly  so  called,  even  if  the  latter 
had  been  on  the  SW.  height-  Becker  wrongly  trans- 
lates this  passage, — **  a substruction  of  the  Capitol 
over  the  Aequimelium’’  (p.  393.)  Then  comes  the 
passage  respecting  the  statue  of  Jupiter  being  turned 
towards  the  east,  that  it  might  behold  the  foruin 
and  curia;  which  Becker  maintains  to  be  impossible 
of  a statue  erected  on  the  height  of  Araceli.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  ground  will  not  be  inclined  to 
coincide  in  this  opinion.  The  statue  stood  on  a 
column  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9 ; Cic.  Dir.  i.  12  ; cf. 
Id.  Cat  iii.  8),  and  most  probably  in  front  of  the 
temple — it  could  hardly  have  been  placed  behind 
it;  and,  therefore,  if  the  temple  was  on  the  S. 
height,  the  statue  must  have  been  at  the  extremity 
of  it ; a site  which  certainly  would  not  afford  a 
I very  good  view  of  the  forum.  Next  the  directwiQ 
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of  tli©  C1ivns  Capitolinas  is  adduced,  which  ran  to 
the  Western  height,  and  must  have  led  directly  to 
the  temple,  whence  it  derived  its  name.  But  this 
is  a complete  begging  of  the  question,  and  the 
clivus  more  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
hill.  If  the  direction  of  the  clivus,  however,  proves 
anything  at  all — and  we  are  not  disposed  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  it — it  rather  proves  the  reverse 
of  Becker’s  case.  The  clivus  was  a continuation 
of  the  Sacra  Via,  by  which,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  when  treating  of  that  road,  the  augurs 
descended  from  the  Arx  after  taking  the  auguries, 
and  by  which  they  carried  up  their  new  year’s 
offerings  to  king  Tatius,  who  lived  upon  the  Ari  : 
and  hence  in  sacerdotal  language  the  clivus  itself 
was  called  Sacra  Via,  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  § 47,  MUll.; 
Festus,  p.  290,  id.).  Lastly,  u the  confined  height 
of  Araceti  would  not  have  afforded  sufficient  room 
for  the  spacious  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  Area  Capi- 
tolina, where  meetings  of  the  people  were  held,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  display  so  many  other 
temples  and  monuments."  There  is  some  degree  of 
truth  in  this  observation,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Area 
Capitolina  is  concerned.  But  when  we  come  to 
describe  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  is  necessary  to  the  complete 
understanding  of  the  present  question,  though 
Becker  has  chosen  to  omit  it,  “ as  lying  out  of  the 
plan  of  his  book”  (p  396),  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  how  this  objection  may  be  obviated.  Mean- 
while, having  now  discussed  all  Becker’s  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  SW.  summit  as  the  site  of  the 
Capiloline  temple,  it  will  be  more  convenient  shortly 
to  review  the  whole  question,  and  to  adduce  some 
reasons  which  have  led  us  to  a directly  contrary  con- 
clusion. In  doing  this  we  do  not  presume  to  think, 
with  Becker,  that  we  have  “ completely  decided  ” 
the  question.  It  is  one,  indeed,  that  will  not  admit 
of  complete  demonstration  ; but  we  venture  to  hope 
that  the  balance  of  probability  may  be  shown  to 
predominate  very  considerably  in  favour  of  the  NE. 
bright. 

The  greater  part  of  Becker’s  arguments,  as  we 
trust  that  we  have  Bhowu,  prove  nothing  at  all, 
while  the  remainder,  or  those  which  prove  some- 
thing, may  be  turned  against  him.  We  must  claim 
as  our  own  the  proof  drawn  from  the  storm  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Vitellians,  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
as  well  as  that  derived  from  Hons  Tarpeins  being 
the  name  of  the  SW.  height,  and  that  from  the 
westerly  direction  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Ano- 
ther argument  in  favour  of  the  NE.  height  may  be 
drawn  from  Livy’s  account  of  the  trial  of  Manlius 
Capitolinus,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted 
when  treating  of  the  Porta  FlumenUna  [supra, 
p.7513,  and  need  not  here  repeat.  To  these  we 
shall  add  a few  more  drawn  from  probability. 

Tali  us  dwelt  on  the  Arx,  where  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta  afterwards  stood,  (l’lut.  Horn.  20; 
Sulinos,  i.  21.)  “This,"  says  Becker  (p.  388),  “ is 
the  height  of  Araceli,  and  always  retained  its  name 
of  Arx  after  the  Capitol  was  built,  since  certain 
sacred  customs  were  attached  to  the  place  and  ap- 
pellation.” He  is  here  alluding  to  the  Arx  being  the 
auguraculuin  of  which  Feat  us  says  : 41  Auguracu- 
lum  appeilabant  antiqui  qnatn  n<»  arcetn  didmus, 
quod  ibi  auguree  public*?  auspicarentur " (p.  18, 
where  Mliller  observes  ; 44  non  tain  arcem  qu.itn  m 
arce  fuisse  arbitror  atiguraculum  ").  The  templum, 
then,  marked  out  from  the  Arx,  from  which  the  city 
auspice*  were  taken,  was  defined  by  a peculiar  and 
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appropriate  form  of  words,  which  is  given  by  Varro, 
(A.L  vii.  § 8,  Mull.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  letc 
hand  and  on  the  right  by  a distant  tree  ; the  tract 
between  was  the  templum  or  tescum  (country  region) 
in  which  the  omens  were  observed.  The  augur  who 
inaugurated  Numa  led  him  to  the  Arx,  seated  him 
on  a stene,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  South, 
and  sat  down  on  his  left  hand,  capite  velato,  and 
with  his  lituus.  Then,  looking  forwards  over  the 
city  and  country  — 44  prospectu  in  urbem  agrumque 
capto"—  he  marked  out  the  temple  from  east  to 
west,  and  determined  in  his  mind  the  sign  (signnm) 
to  be  observed  as  far  os  ever  his  eyes  could  reach : 

44  quo  longissime  conspectum  oculi  ferebant.”  (Liv. 
i.  18;  cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  16.)  The  great  extent  of 
the  prospect  required  may  be  inferred  from  an  anec- 
dote related  by  Valerius  Maximus  (riii.  2.  § 1), 
where  the  augurs  are  represented  as  ordering  Clau- 
dius Centumalos  to  lower  his  lofty  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian,  because  it  interfered  with  their  view  from 
the  Arx, — a passage,  by  the  way,  which  shows 
that  the  auguries  were  taken  from  the  Arx  till 
at  all  events  a late  period  of  the  Republic.  Now, 
supposing  with  Becker,  that  the  Arx  was  on  the 
NE.  summit,  what  sort  of  prospect  would  the 
augurs  have  had?  It  is  evident  that  a large  portion 
of  their  view  would  have  been  intercepted  by  the 
huge  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  SW. 
summit  is  tho  only  portion  of  the  hill  which,  in  the 
words  of  Livy,  would  afford  a noble  prospect, 44  in 
urbem  agrumque.”  It  was  doubtless  this  point  to 
which  the  augur  conducted  Nnma,  and  which  re- 
mained ever  afterwards  the  place  appointed  for  taking 
the  anguries.  Preller  is  of  opinion  that  Augustus 
removed  them  to  a place  called  the  Auguratoriuni 
on  the  Palatine.  ( Philolvgvs , i.  p.  92.)  But  the 
Mtuation  laid  down  for  that  building  scarcely  answ  ers 
to  our  ideas  of  a place  adapted  for  taking  the  au- 
guries, and  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  merely 
a plaice  of  assembly  for  the  college  of  augurs. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  SW.  summit  being  tho  Arx,  is  drawn 
from  its  proximity  to  the  river,  and  from  its  rocky 
and  precipitous  nature,  which  made  it  proper  for  n 
citadel.  But  on  this  we  are  not  inclined  to  lay  any 
great  stress. 

Other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Italian  view 
may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  temple 
itself ; but  in  order  to  understand  them  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  give  a description  of  tho 
building.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  Tkm- 
plum  Jons  Capitoliki  is  that  given  by  Diony- 
sius (iv.  61),  from  which  we  learn  that  it  stood  upon 
a high  basis  or  platform,  8 plethra,  or  800  Greek 
feet  square,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  English 
measure.  This  would  give  about  200  feet  for  each 
tide  of  the  temple,  for  the  length  exceeded  the 
breadth  only  by  about  15  feet.  These  are  the  di- 
mensions of  the  original  construction  ; and  when  it 
was  burnt  down  a generation  before  the  time  of 
Dionysius,—  that  is,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  (7/«f. 
iii.  72),  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Scipio  and  Norbauus 
(b.  c.  83),— it  was  rebuilt  upon  the  same  foundation. 
The  materials  employed  in  the  second  construction 
were,  however,  of  a much  richer  description  than  those 
of  the  first.  The  front  of  the  temple,  which  faced  the 
$outh , had  a portico  consisting  of  three  rows  of  columns, 
whilst  on  the  flanks  it  bad  only  two  rows  : and  aA 
the  back  front  is  not  said  to  have  had  any  portico,  wo 
may  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  on  this  side 
but  a plain  wall.  The  interior  contained  three  cells 
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parallel  to  one  another  with  common  walls,  the  centre 
one  being  that  of  Jove,  on  each  side  those  of  Juno 
and  Minerva.  In  Livy,  however  (vi.  4),  Juno  is 
represented  as  being  in  the  same  cel  In  with  Jupiter. 
Rut  though  the  temple  had  three  cells,  it  had  but 
ouc  fiutiyium,  or  pediment,  and  a single  roof. 
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(From  a Coin  of  Vespasian.) 

Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  os  on  reading  this 
description  is,  that  the  front  being  so  ornamented, 
and  the  back  so  very  plain,  the  temple  must  have 
stood  in  a situation  where  the  former  was  very  con- 
spicuous, whilst  the  latter  was  but  little  seen.  Such 
a situation  is  afforded  only  by  the  XE.  summit  of 
the  Cupitoline.  On  tins  site  the  front  of  the  temple, 
being  turned  to  tbe  south,  would  not  only  be  visible 
from  the  forum,  but  would  also  present  its  be>t 
as|>cct  to  those  who  had  ascended  the  Capitoline  hill; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  bad  it  stood  on  tbe  SW. 
summit,  the  front  would  not  have  been  visible  from 
the  forum,  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  temple  would 
have  presented  only  its  nude  and  unadorned  back 
to  those  who  approached  it  by  the  usual  and  most 
important  ascent,  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  which 
commonly  regulate  tbe  disposition  of  public  buildings, 
is  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 

We  will  now  revert  to  Becker’s  objection  respecting 
the  Akka  Capitolina*  It  must  be  admitted  that 
t he  dimensions  of  the  temple  would  have  allowed  but 
little  room  for  this  area  on  the  height  of  Araeeli, 
especially  as  this  must  have  contained  other  small 
temples  and  monuments,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter 
Foret ri us,  &c.  Yet  the  Area  Capitolina,  we  know,  was 
often  the  scene  not  only  of  public  meetings  but  even 
of  combats.  There  are  very  striking  indications  that 
this  area  was  not  confined  to  the  height  on  which 
the  temple  stood,  but  that  it  occupied  part  at  least  of 
the  extensive  surface  of  lower  ground  lying  between 
the  two  summits.  One  indication  of  this  is  the  great 
height  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple,  as  shown  by  the  story  related  by  Livy  of 
Annius.  the  ambassador  of  the  Latins;  who  being 
rebuked  by  Manlius  and  the  fathers  for  his  insolence, 
rushed  frantically  from  the  vestibule,  and  falling 
down  the  steps,  was  either  killed  or  rendered  insen- 
sible (viii.  6).  That  there  was  a difference  in  the 
level  of  the  Capitol  may  be  seen  from  the  account 
given  by  Paterculus  of  Scipio  Nasica’s  address  to 
the  people  in  the  sedition  of  the  Gracchi.  Standing 
apparently  on  the  same  lofty  steps, — *‘ex  euperiore 
parte  Capilolii  mi  minis  gradibus  imistens”  (ii.  3), — 
Nasica  incited  by  his  eloquence  the  senators  and 
knights  to  attack  Gracchus,  who  was  standing  in 
the  area  below,  with  a large  crowd  of  his  adherents, 
and  who  was  killed  in  attempting  to  escape  down 
tii*  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Tint  ares  must  have  been 
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of  considerable  sire  to  hold  tliecaferrae  of  Gracchus; 
and  the  same  fact  is  shown  by  several  other  passages 
in  the  classics  (Liv.  xxv.  3,  xlv.  36,  &c.).  Now 
all  these  circumstances  suit  much  better  with  a 
temple  on  the  NE.  summit  than  with  one  on  the 
opposite  height.  An  area  in  front  of  the  latter,  le- 
sides  being  out  of  the  way  for  public  meetings,  would 
not  have  afforded  sufficient  sjwee  fur  them;  nor 
would  it  have  presented  the  lofty  steps  before  de- 
scribed, nor  the  ready  means  of  escape  down  the 
clivus.  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  we  deem 
the  XE.  summit  the  more  probable  site  of  the 
Capitoline  temple. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  this  famous 
temple  was  at  least  planned  by  the  elder  Tarquin; 
and  according  to  some  authors  the  foundation  was 
completely  laid  by  him  (Dionys.  iv.  59),  and  the 
building  continued  under  Servius  (Tuc.  Hist.  iii.  72). 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Tarquiuius  Supcrbu*,  who 
tasked  the  people  to  work  at  it  (Liv.  i.  56):  but 
the  tyrant  was  expelled  before  it  could  be  dedicated, 
which  honour  was  reserved  for  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus, 
one  of  the  first  two  consuls  of  the  Republic  (Polyb. 
iii.  22;  Liv.  ji.  8;  Pint.  Pop!.  14).  When  tbe 
foundations  were  first  laid  it  was  necessary  to  exau- 
gurate  the  temples  of  other  deities  which  stood  upon 
the  site  destined  for  it ; on  which  occasion  Terminus 
and  Juventas,  who  had  altars  there,  alone  refused 
to  move,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enclose  their 
shrinoi  within  the  temple;  a happy  omen  fur  the 
future  greatness  of  the  city!  (Liv.  v.  54;  Dionys.  iii. 
69.)  It  is  a well-known  legend  that  its  name  of 
Capitoliutn  was  derived  from  the  finding  of  a human 
head  in  digging  the  foundation  (Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
§41,  MU1L;  Plin.  xxviii.  4,  &r.)  The  image 
of  the  god,  originally  of  clay,  was  made  by  Turaiiiu* 
of  Frege llae,  and  represented  him  in  a sitting 
posture.  The  face  was  painted  with  vermilion,  and 
the  statue  was  probably  clothed  in  a tunica  palmata 
and  toga  picta,  as  the  costume  was  bon  owed  by 
triumphant  generals.  On  the  acroterlum  of  the 
pediment  stood  a quadriga  of  earthenware,  whose 
portentous  swelling  in  the  furnace  was  also  re- 
garded as  an  omen  of  Rome’s  future  greatness  (Plin. 
xxviii.  4;  Plut.  Popl.  13).  The  brothers  C.  & Q. 
Ogulnius  subsequently  placed  a bronze  quadriga  with 
u statue  of  Jupiter  on  thereof;  but  this  probably  did 
not  supersede  tliai  of  clay,  to  which  so  much  ominous 
importance  was  attached.  The  same  aediles  also 
presented  a bronze  threshold,  and  consecrated  some 
silver  plate  in  Jupiter's  cella  (Liv.  x.  23;  cf.  Plant. 
Trin.  i.  2.  46.)  By  degrees  the  temple  grew  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  Catnillus  dedicated  three  golden 
paterae  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Etruscans 
(Liv.  vi.  4),  and  the  dictator  Cincinnatu*  placed  iu 
the  temple  a statue  ot  Jupiter  Imperator,  which  he 
had  carried  off  from  Praeneste  (Id.  vi.  29).  At 
length  the  pediment  und  columns  became  so  encum- 
bered with  shields,  ensigns,  and  oilier  offerings  that 
the  censors  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  were  compelled  to  rid  the  temple  of  these 
superfluous  ornaments  (Id.  xl.  51). 

As  we  have  before  related,  tbe  original  build- 
ing lasted  till  the  year  b.  c.  83,  when  it  was  burnt 
down  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla,  according  to  Tacitus 
by  design  (“  privata  fraude,”  Hist.  iii.  72).  Its 
restoration  was  undertaken  by  Sulla,  and  subse- 
quently confided  to  Q.  Lutatius  Cntulus.  not  without 
the  oppo>ilion  of  Caesar,  who  wished  to  obliterate  the 
name  Cat  ulus  from  the  temple,  and  to  substitute 
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his  own.  (Plut.  Popi  15;  Suet.  Cm a.  15;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  44  ; Cic.  Verr.  iv.  31,  Ac.)  On  tills  occa- 
aion  Sulla  followed  the  Roman  fashion  of  despoiling 
Greece  of  her  works  of  art,  and  adorned  the  temple 
with  columns  taken  from  that  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.)  After  its  de- 
struction by  the  Vilellians,  Vespasian  restored  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  still  on  the  original  plan, 
the  haruspices  allowing  no  alteration  except  a slight 
increase  of  its  height.  (Tuc.  Hut.  iv.  53;  Suet. 
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Vttp.  8;  Dion  Cass,  lxvu  10,  Ac.)  The  new  build- 
ing, however,  stood  but  for  a very  short  period.  It 
was  again  destroyed  soon  after  Vespasian's  death 
in  a great  fire  which  particularly  desoluted  the 
9th  Region,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with  a 
splendour  hitherto  unequalled.  (Suet.  Dom.  15; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24.)  Nothing  further  is  accurately 
known  of  its  history  ; but  Domitian  s structure 
seems  to  have  lasted  till  a very  late  period  of  the 
Empire. 


TEMPLE  OK  JU1TTKK  CA1TTOLINUS  RESTORED. 


The  Area  Capitolina,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  frequently  used  for  meetings  or  contione a;  but 
besides  these,  regular  comitia  were  frequently  holden 
upon  it.  (Liv.  xxr.  3,  xxxiv.  53,  xliii.  16,  xlv. 
36  ; Plut.  Paul  Atm.  30  ; App.  B.  C.  i.  15,  Ac.) 
Here  stood  the  Curia  Calabha,  in  which  on  the 
Calends  the  pontifices  declared  whether  the  Nones 
would  fall  on  the  fifth  or  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month.  (Varr.  L.L.  vi.  §27.  Miill.;  Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
1 5.)  Here  also  was  a Casa  Romuli,  of  which  there 
were  two,  the  other  being  in  the  10th  Region  on  the 
Palatine;  though  Becker  ( Handb . p.  401  and  note) 
denies  the  existence  of  the  former  in  face  of  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Macrobius  (L  c.)  Seneca  ( Controv. 
9)  ; Vitruvius  (ii.  1)  ; Martial  (viii.  80)  ; Com  in 
(A ramxL  48),  Ac.  (v.  Preller  in  Schneidewin’a  Phi- 
Utlogus,  i.  p.  83).  It  seems  to  have  been  a little  but 
or  cottage,  thatched  with  straw,  commemorative  of 
the  lowly  and  pastoral  life  of  the  founder  of  Rome. 
The  area  had  also  rostra,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (ad  Brut.  3). 

Besides  these,  there  were  several  temples  and 
sacella  on  the  NE.  summit.  Among  them  was  the 
small  temple  of  Jupiter  Ferktiuus,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Rome,  in  which  spolia  opiina  were 
dedicated  first  by  Romulus,  then  by  Cusaus,  and  lastly 
by  Marcellus  (Liv.  L 10;  Plut.  MaroeU.  8;  Dionys. 

ii.  34,  Ac.)  The  last  writer,  in  whose  time  only  the 
foundations  remained,  gives  its  dimensions  at  10  feet 
by  5.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  subsequently 
restored  by  Augustus.  (Liv.  iv.  20;  Mon.  Ancyr .) 
The  temple  of  Fides,  which  stood  close  to  the 
great  temple,  was  also  very  ancient,  having  been 
built  by  Nuina,  and  afterwards  restored  by  M.  Aemi- 
lius  Scaur  us.  (Liv.  i.  21  ; Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  23,  Off. 

iii.  29,  Ac.)  It  was  roomy  enough  for  assemblies  of 
the  senate.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  § 17 ; App.  B.  C.  i.  16.) 
Tlte  two  small  temples  of  Mens  and  of  Yknuh 
Ekycin  a stood  close  together,  separated  only  by  a 
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trench.  They  had  both  been  vowed  after  the  battle  at 
the  Trasirnene  lake  and  were  consecrated  two  years 
afterwards  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  T.  Otocilins 
Crass  us.  (Liv.  xxii.  10,  xxiii.  51;  Cic.  Ar.  D.  ii. 
23.)  A temple  of  Venus  Capitolina  and  Vxsua 
Victriz  are  also  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  they  were  separate  edifices.  (Suet.  Cal.  7, 
Gulb.  18;  Past.  A mil.  VIII.  Id.  Oct.)  We  also  hear 
of  two  temples  of  Jupiter  (Liv.  xxxv.  41),  and  a 
temple  of  Ops  (xxxix.  22).  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  that  all  these  temples  were  on  the  Capitol, 
properly  so  called,  and  some  of  them  might  hare 
been  on  the  other  summit,  Capitolium  being  used 
generally  as  the  name  of  the  hill.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
respecting  which  wc  have  already  cited  an  ancient 
inscription  when  discussing  the  site  of  the  temples 
of  Concord  and  Jupiter  Tonans.  It  is  |>erliaps  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Primigenia  mentioned  by  1’lutarch 
(Fort.  Rom.  10)  as  having  been  built  by  Servius  on 
the  Capitoline,  and  alluded  to  apparently  by  Clemens. 
(Protrept.  iv.  51.  p.  15.  Sylb.)  The  temple  of 
Uonos  and  Virtus,  built  by  C.  Marius,  certainly 
could  not  hare  been  on  the  northern  eminence,  since 
we  learn  from  Festus  (p.  34,  Miill.)  that  lie  was 
compelled  to  build  it  low  lest  it  should  interfere  with 
the  prospect  of  the  augurs,  and  he  should  thus  be 
ordered  to  demolish  it.  Indeed  Properties  (iv.  11. 
45)  mentions  it  as  being  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or 
southern  summit : — 

“ Focdaqne  Tarpeio  conopia  tendere  saxo 
Jura  dare  et  statuas  inter  et  arma  Mari.” 

WTience  we  discover  another  indication  that  the 
auguraculuin  could  not  possibly  have  been  on  the 
NE.  height ; for  in  that  case,  with  the  huge  temple 
of  Jupiter  before  it,  there  would  have  been  little 
cause  to  quarrel  with  this  bagatelle  erected  by  Ma- 
rius. It  must  have  stood  on  u lower  point  of  the 
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hill  than  the  auguraculum,  and  probably  near  it* 
declivity.  The  building  of  it  by  Marina  is  testified 
by  Y'itruvius  (iii.  2,  5),  and  from  an  inscription 
(Orelli,  543)  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Cimbric  and  Teutonic  war.  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  this  was  the  temple  in  which 
the  first  senatus  consultuin  was  made  decreeing  his 
recall.  (Sett.  54,  Plane.  32,  de  Die.  i.  28.) 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
temple  erected  by  Augustus  to  JuriTEU  Tonans. 
Like  that  of  Fortune  it  must  have  stood  on  the  SW. 
height  and  near  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  Clivus, 
as  appears  from  the  following  story.  Augustus 
dreamt  that  the  Capitoline  Jove  appeared  to  him 
and  complained  that  the  new  temple  seduced  away 
his  worshippers  ; to  which  having  answered  that 
the  Jupiter  Tonans  had  Ijeen  merely  placed  there 
as  his  janitor  or  porter,  he  caused  some  bells  to  be 
hung  on  the  pediment  of  the  latter  temple  in 
token  of  its  janitorial  character.  (Suet  Aug.  91.) 
That  the  same  emperor  al^o  erected  a temple  to 
Maiis  Ultor  on  the  Capitoline,  besides  that  in  his 
forum,  seems  very  doubtful,  and  is  testified  only  by 
Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  10).  Douiitian,  to  commemorate 
his  preservation  during  the  contest  with  theY'itellians,  , 
dedicated  a sacellum  to  Jupiter  Conservator,  or 
the  Preserver,  in  the  Yelabrum,  on  the  site  of  the 
honse  of  the  aedituus,  or  Bacristan,  in  which  he  had 
takeu  refuge;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  obtained 
the  purple,  a large  temple  to  Jupiter  Custos  on  the 
Capitoline,  in  which  he  was  represented  in  the  bosom  : 
of  the  god.  (Tac.  //.  iii.  74;  Suet.  Dam.  5.)  Wc 
also  hear  of  a temple  of  Beneficence  (Ei/tpyiala) 
erected  by  M.  Aurelius.  (Dion,  Ixxi.  34.) 

Bat  one  of  the  most  important  temples  on  the 
SW.  summit  or  Arx  was  that  of  Juno  Monkta, 
erected,  as  we  have  said,  in  pursuance  of  a vow  made 
by  Camillus  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M. 
Manlius  Capitolinus  had  stood.  (Lir.  viL  28.)  The 
name  of  Moneto,  however,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  goddess  some  time  after  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  since  it  was  occasioned  by  a voice 
heard  from  it  after  an  earthquake,  advising  (monens) 
that  expiation  should  he  made  with  a pregnant  sow. 
(Cic.  de  Die.  i.45.)  The  temple  was  erected  in  n.  c. 
345.  The  Roman  mint  was  .subsequently  established 
in  It.  (Liv.  vi.  20;  cf.  Suidas,  Movrjra.)  It  was 
rebuilt  li.  O.  173.  (Liv.  xlii.  7.)  Near  it,  as  we 
have  before  endeavoured  to  establish,  must  be  placed 
the  temple  of  Concord  erected  by  Camillus  and  re- 
stored by  Tiberias;  as  well  as  the  other  smaller 
temple  to  the  same  deity,  of  no  great  renown,  de- 
dicated during  the  Second  l’unic  War,  b.  c.  217. 
(Liv.  xxii.  33.) 

Such  were  tho  principal  temples  which  occupied 
the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  But  there  were 
also  other  smaller  temples,  besides  a multitude  of 
statues,  Micella,  monuments,  and  offerings.  Among 
these  was  the  temple  of  Vkjovis,  which  stood  in  the 
place  called  “ inter  duos  lucos  ” between  the  Capitol 
and  theTarpeian  height.  An  araJovis  Plstouis  and 
aedes  VkmkribCalvak  must  also  l»e  reckoned  among 
them.  (Ovid.  F.  vi.  387 ; Lactant.  i.  20.)  Among 
the  statues  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Roman 
Kings  in  the  temple  of  Fides  (App.  B.  C.  i.  16  ; 
Dion,xliii.45),  and  on  the  hill  tho  two  colossal  statues 
of  Apollo  and  Jupiter.  The  former  of  these,  which 
w.ut  30  cubits  high,  was  brought  by  M.  Lucullus 
from  Apolionia  in  Pont  us.  The  Jupiter  was  made 
by  Sp.  Carvilius  out  of  the  armour  and  helmets  of 
the  (XX  m joered  Sammies,  and  was  of  such  a rise  that 
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| it  could  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latians 
I on  the  Alban  Mount  (Plin.  xxxiv.  18.)  It  would 
be  useless  to  run  through  the  whole  list  of  objects  that 
might  be  made  out.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  tho 
area  Capitolina  was  so  crowded  with  the  statues  of 
illustrious  men  that  Augustus  was  compelled  to  re- 
move many  of  them  into  the  Campus  Marti  us.  (Suet. 
Cal.  34.) 

We  know  only  of  one  profane  building  on  tho 
summit  of  tlie  Capitoline  hill — the  Tarulakium,  or 
record  office.  We  cannot  tell  the  exact  site  of  tho 
original  one;  but  it  could  not  have  stood  far  from 
the  Capitoline  temple,  since  it  appears  to  have  been 
burnt  down  together  with  the  latter  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Sulla.  Polybius  (iii.  26)  mentions  tho 
earlier  one,  and  its  burning,  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
(iV.  D.  iii.  30,  pro  Rabir.  Perd.  3),  seems  to  have 
been  effected  by  a private  hand,  like  that  of  tho 
Capitol  itself.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  72.)  When  rebuilt  by 
Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  it  occupied  a large  port  of  tho 
eastern  side  of  the  depression  between  the  two  sum- 
mits of  the  Capitoline,  behind  the  temple  of  Concord, 
and  much  of  it  still  exists  under  the  Palazzo  Sena- 
torio.  In  the  time  of  Poggio  it  was  converted  into 
a salt  warehouse,  but  the  inscription  recording  that 
it  was  built  by  Catulus,  at  his  own  expense  (de  suo) 
was  still  legible,  though  nearly  eaten  away  by  tho 
saline  moisture.  (De  Variet.  Fort  lib.  i.  p.  8.) 
This  inscription,  which  was  extant  in  the  tin  e of 
Nurdiui,  is  also  given  by  him  (Rom.  Ant.  ii.  p.  300) 
and  by  Gruter  (clxx.  6;  cf.  Orell.  31),  with  slight 
variations,  and  shows  that  the  edifice,  as  rebuilt  by 
Catulus,  must  have  lasted  till  the  latest  period  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  often  called  aernrium  in  laitin 
authors.  fLiv.  iii.  69  &c.) 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  moat 
remarkable  spots  on  the  hill  and  its  declivities. 
And  first  of  the  Asylum.  Becker  (l/andb.  p.  387) 
assumes  that  it  occupied  the  whole  depression  between 
the  two  summits,  and  that  this  space,  which  by 
modern  topographers  has  been  called  by  the  un- 
cUssical  name  of  Interrnonlium , was  called  “ inter 
duos  lucos.”  But  here  his  authorities  do  not  bear 
him  out.  Whether  the  whole  of  this  space  formed 
the  original  asylum  of  Romulus,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  not  tho 
asylum  of  later  times.  It  would  appear  from  the 
description  of  Dionysius  (ii.  15)  that  in  its  original 
state  (ijv  r&rt,  *.t.A.)  the  grove  may  have  extended 
from  one  summit  to  the  other;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  occupied  the  whole  space.  It  was  convenient 
for  Becker  to  assume  this,  on  account  of  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  Tacitus  respecting  the 
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ftf»an*t  of  the  YitclHans,  where  lie  makes  them  storm 
the  SW.  height  from  the  grove  of  (lie  a*/ him.  which 
he  places  where  the  step*  now  lead  up  to  tho  Palazzo 
de  Conservatori.  But,  first,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  the  whole  of  this 
large  area  was  a grove.  Surh  an  account  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  buildings  which  we  know  to  have 
been  erected  on  it,  as  the  Tabularium,  and  also  with 
the  probable  assumption  which  we  have  ventured  to 
pro|wwe,  that  a considerable  part  of  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Area  Capitolina.  But,  secondly,  the  account 
of  Tacitus,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  quite 
incompatible  with  Becker’s  view.  The  Vitellians, 
being  repulsed  near  the  summit  of  the  Clivus,  retreat 
downwards,  and  attempt  two  other  ascents,  one  of 
which  was  by  the  Lucus  Asyli.  And  this  agrees 
with  what  we  gather  from  Livy’s  description  of  the 
place : 44  Locum,  qui  nunc  septus  descemlentlbus 
inter  duos  lucos  cst,  asylum  aperit " (i.  8.)  Whence 
we  learn  that  the  place  called  "inter  duos  lucos" 
contained  the  ancient  asylum,  the  enclosure  of  which 
asylum  was  seen  by  those  who  descended  the  " inter 
duos  lucos."  Thirdly,  the  asylum  must  have  been 
near  the  approach  to  it;  and  this,  on  Becker’s  own 
allowing  (Ilondb.  p.  4 15),  was  under  the  NE.  summit, 
namely,  between  the  career  and  temple  of  Concord 
ami  behind  the  arch  of  Severus.  This  ascent  has 
been  erroneously  called  Clivus  Asyli,  as  there  was 
only  one  clivus  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  an  ascent  on  this  side  of  the 
hill  could  have  led  to  a Lucus  Asyli  where  the  Palazzo 
de'  Conservatori  now  stands.  It  was  near  the  asylum, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  fire  broke  out  which  de- 
stroyed the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas  ; and  the 
latter,  consequently,  must  hare  been  on  the  NE. 
summit.  With  iespect  to  the  asylum,  we  need  only 
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further  remark,  that  it  contained  a small  temple, 
but  to  what  deity  it  was  dedicated  nolxsly  could  tell 
(vaby  M roirrtp  KaTarrKtvacd^.(t’of  ortp  Si  6+jol 
btuy  t)  Saiixuvwv  ovk  lxu  **$1*  fint?y,  Dionys.  ii. 
15);  and  he  was  therefore  merely  called  the  divinity 
of  tlie  asylum  htrvAcuor,  Pint.  Pom.  9). 

Another  disputed  point  is  the  precise  situation  of 
the  Rltes  Tarpeia,  or  that  part  of  the  summit 
whence  criminals  were  hurled.  The  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  older  topographers  was  that  it  was  either 
at  that  part  of  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  Piazza 
Montanara , that  is,  at  the  extreme  SW.  point,  or 
farther  to  the  W.t  in  a court  in  the  Via  di  Tor  de' 
Specchi,  where  a precipitous  cliff,  sufficiently  high  to 
cause  death  by  a fall  from  it,  bears  at  present  the 
name  of  Rape  Tarpea.  That  this  was  the  true 
Tarpeian  rock  is  still  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Becker.  But  Dureau  do  la  Malle 
(Memoire  sur  la  Roche  Tarpeienne,  in  the  Mem.  de 
VAcad .,  1819)  has  pointed  out  two  passages  in  Dio- 
nysius which  are  totally  incompatible  with  this  site. 
In  describing  the  execution  of  Cassius,  that  historian 
says  that  he  was  led  to  the  precipice  which  overhangs 
the  forum,  and  cast  down  from  it  in  the  view  of  all 
the  people  (rovro  r'o  ri\os  rrjs  SIktjs  \a6oixnjt. 
ayaydrrtt  ol  raptcu  rby  &ySpa  M rby  inrtpKflptyoy 
Tt)r  hyopas  KpTjpyby,  andyrosy  Spwvraiy,  (fifing  ay 
nark  ri js  nirpas,  viii.  78,  cf.  vii.  35,  seq.).  Now 
this  could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  side  of  the  Tor 
de'  Specchi,  which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  forum  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  true  Kupcs 
Tarpeia  must  have  been  on  the  E.  side,  above  S. 
Marta  della  Consolazione.  The  arguments  adduced 
by  Becker  to  controvert  this  assumption  are  not  very 
convincing.  He  objects  that  the  hill  is  much  less 
precipitous  here  than  on  the  other  side.  But  this 
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proves  nothing  with  regard  to  its  earlier  state.  Livy, 
ns  we  have  seen,  records  the  full  of  a vast  mass  of 
rock  into  the  Vicos  Jugarius.  Such  landslips  must 
have  been  frequent  in  later  times,  and  it  is  precisely 
where  the  ruck  was  most  precipitous  that  they  would 
occur.  Thus,  Flavius  Blondus  (Inst.  Rum.  ii.  58) 
mentiona  the  fall  in  his  own  time  of  a piece  as  large 
as  a house.  Another  objection  advanced  by  Becker 
is  that  the  criminal  would  have  fallen  into  the  Vicus 
Jngarins.  Thu,  however,  is  absurd  : be  would  only 


have  fallen  at  the  back  of  the  houses.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  modern  names,  as  that  of  a church 
now  non-extnnt,  designated  as  sub  Tarpeio.  *s  we 
have  already  shown  that  the  whole  S.  summit  was 
Mons  Tarpeius.  Becker’s  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  words  awdyroey  bouivrocv  is  utterly  futile.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  rock 
was  on  the  SK.  side,  not  only  from  the  express 
testimony  of  Dionysius,  which  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  set  aside,  but  also  from  the  inherent  piv- 
3 d 2 
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bability  that  among  a people  like  the  Romans  a public 
execution  would  take  place  at  a public  and  con- 
spicuous spot  The  Ckntum  Gradus,  or  Hundred 
Steps,  were  probably  near  it ; but  their  exact  aitua- 
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tion  it  is  impossible  to  point  out.  The  other  objects 
on  the  Clivus  and  slopes  of  the  hill  will  be  descriled 
in  the  next  section. 


1.  Bam  lira  Opimla. 

2.  Asiei  Concur diac. 

3.  ScnacuhiRi. 

4.  Vulcanal. 

5.  Graecuttaail. 

6.  Curia. 

7.  Basilica  Portia. 

R.  Bailltca  Acmilia. 

9.  Porta  Stercoraria. 

10.  Schoia  Xaocha. 

11.  Templum  Saiurul. 

I X Basilica  Somprnnta. 

13.  Anln  Castoris. 

IV.  Tub  Forum  and  its  Environs. 

The  forma,  the  great  centre  of  Roman  life  and 
business,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Capitol 
that  we  are  naturally  led  to  treat  of  it  next.  Its 
original  site  was  a deep  hollow,  extending  from  the 
eastern  foot  of  the.  Capitoline  hill  to  tlio  spot  where 
the  Velia  begins  to  ascend,  by  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines  this 
ground  was  in  its  rude  and  natural  state,  partly 
swainpy  and  partly  overgrown  with  wood.  (Dionys. 
ii.  50.)  It  could,  however,  have  been  neither  a 
thick  wood  nor  an  absolute  swamp,  or  the  battle 
could  not  have  taken  place.  After  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  Sabines  and  Romans  this  spot  formed  a 
sort  of  neutral  ground  or  common  meeting-place, 
and  was  improved  by  cutting  down  the  wood  and 
filling  up  the  swampy  parts  with  earth.  We  must 
not,  indeed,  look  for  anything  like  a regular  forum 
before  the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Priecus;  yet  some  of 
the  principal  lines  which  marked  its  subsequent  ex- 
tent had  been  traced  before  that  period.  On  the  E. 
and  W.  these  are  marked  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground;  on  tho  former  by  the  ascent  of  the  Velia, 
on  the  latter  by  the  Capitoline  hill.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  traced  by  the  road  called  Sacra  Via. 
It  is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  these  bound- 
ariea  have  been  recopiised.  Among  the  earlier 
topographers  views  equally  erroneous  and  discordant 


14.  Regia. 

I&.  Font  Juturnac. 

16.  Acde*  VckUe. 

17.  Puteal  I.ibonii. 

is.  Lacua  Curtiua. 

19.  Rostra. 

20.  Signum  Vertumnl. 

21.  Fornix  Fabianus. 
a a.  Sacra  Vln. 

bbb.  Citrus  Capitolinua. 
e c.  Vtcus  Jugariua. 
d d.  Vicua  Tuacua. 

prevailed  upon  the  subject;  some  of  them  extending 
the  forum  lengthways  from  tho  Capitoline  hill  to 
the  summit  of  the  Velio,  where  the  arch  of  Titus 
now  stands;  whilst  others,  taking  the  space  between 
the  Capitoline  And  tcmplo  of  Faustina  to  have  been 
its  breadth,  drew  its  length  in  a southerly  direction, 
so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  Vclabrum.  The  latter 
theory  was  adopted  by  Nardini,  and  prevailed  till 
very  recently.  Piale  {Del  Foro  Romano,  Roma, 
1818,  1832)  has  the  merit  of  having  restored  the 
correct  general  view  of  tho  forum,  though  his  work 
is  not  always  accurate  in  details.  Tho  proper  limits 
of  the  forum  were  established  by  excavations  made 
between  the  Capitol  and  Colosseum  in  1827,  and 
following  years,  when  M.  Fea  saw  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  a piece  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sacra  Via,  similar  to  that  which 
runs  under  the  arch  of  Severus.  (Bunsen,  Le  For. 
Rom.  expliqui,  p.  7.)  A similar  piece  had  been 
previously  discovered  during  excavations  made  in 
the  year  1742,  before  the  church  of  S.  Adriano,  at 
the  eastern  comer  of  the  Via  Bonel/a , which  Fico- 
roni  (Vestiyie  di  Roma  antica,  p.  75)  rightly  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Sacra  Via.  A line  pro- 
longed through  these  two  pieces  towards  the  arch  of 
Severus  will  therefore  give  the  direction  of  the 
street,  and  the  boundary  of  the  forum  on  that  side. 
The  southern  side  was  no  less  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined by  the  excavations  made  in  1835,  when  the 
Basilica  Julia  was  discovered;  and  in  front  of  its 
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steps  anothor  paved  street,  enclosing  the  area  of  the 
forum,  which  was  distinguishable  by  its  being  pared 
with  slabs  of  tho  ordinary  silex.  This  street  con- 
tinued eastwards,  past  the  ruin  of  the  three  co- 
lumns or  temple  of  Castor,  as  was  shown  by  a 
similar  piece  of  street  pavement  having  been  dis- 
covered in  front  of  them  From  this  spot  it  must 
have  proceeded  eastwards,  past  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Liberatrice,  till  it  met  that  portion  of  the 
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Sacra  Via  which  ran  in  a southerly  direction  op- 
posite the  temple  of  Faustina  (S.  Loemxo  in 
Miranda ),  and  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  forum.  Hence,  according  to  the  opinion  now 
generally  received,  the  forum  presented  an  oblong  or 
rather  trapezoidal  figure,  67 1 English  feet  in  length, 
by  202  at  ita  greatest  breadth  under  the  Capitol, 
and  117  at  its  eastern  extremity.  (Bunsen,  Lee 
Forum  de  Rome , pu  15.) 


THE  FORUM  IS  ITS  FKEBKNT  STATE. 


Sacra  T’in. — The  Sacra  Via  was  thus  intimately 
connected  with  the  furuin;  and  as  it  was  both  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  most  important 
streets  of  Rome,  it  will  demand  a particular  description. 
Its  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts it  must  have  been  already  in  existence  when 
the  battle  before  alluded  to  was  fought,  since  it  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  tho  “ Sacred  Way  " 
from  the  treaty  concluded  upon  it  between  Romulus 
and  Tatius.  (Dionys.  ii.  46;  Festus,  p.  290,  Mlill.) 
This,  however,  seems  highly  improbable;  not  only 
because  the  road  could  hardly  have  existed  at  bo 
early  a period,  when  the  site  of  the  forum  itself  was 
in  so  rude  a state,  but  also  because  a public  high- 
way is  not  altogether  the  place  iu  which  we  should 
expect  a treaty  of  peace  to  be  concluded.  The  name 
of  tho  comitium  has  also  been  derived,  perhaps 
with  no  greater  probability,  from  the  same  event. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  road  took  its  origin  at  a 
rather  later  period,  when  the  Sabine  and  Roman 
cities  hail  become  consolidated.  Its  name  of  Sacra 
Via  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  sacred 
purjiosca  for  which  it  was  used.  Thus  we  learn 


from  Varro  ( L.L . § 47,  Mull.)  that  it  began  at  tho 
saccllum  of  the  goddess  Strenia,  in  the  Carinac; 
that  it  proceeded  thence  as  far  os  the  arx,  or  citadel 
on  the  Capitolina  hill;  and  that  certain  sacred  offer- 
ings, namely,  the  white  sheep  or  lamb  (ovis  idulis), 
which  was  sacrificed  every  ides  to  Jove  (Ovid,  F. 
i.  56;  Macrob.  S.  i.  15;  Paul.  Diuc.  p.  104,  Mull.), 
were  borne  along  it  monthly  to  the  arx.  It  was 
also  the  road  by  which  the  augurs  descended  from 
the  arx  when,  after  taking  the  auguries,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  anything  in  the  city  below.  It 
likewise  appears  that  Titus  Tatius  instituted  the 
custom  that  on  every  new  year's  day  the  augurs 
should  bring  him  presents  of  verbenae  from  the 
grove  of  Strenia,  or  Strenua,  to  his  dwelling  on  the 
nrx  (“  ab  exortu  poene  urbis  Martiae  Streniarum 
usus  adolevit,  anctoritate  regis  Tatii,  qui  verbenas 
felicis  arboris  ex  luco  Strcnune  anni  nuvi  auspiria 
primus  accepit,”  Symm.  Fpist.  x.  35).  This  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  been  retained  in  later  times  in 
that  known  as  the  nugurium  salutis.  (Cic.  Leg.  it 
8;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23;  Lucian,  Fseudol.  8.)  Hence 
perhaps  the  appellation  of  ‘sacra;"  though  tho 
3 i)  3 
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whole  extent  uf  mod  was  called  Sacra  Vi*  only 
in  sacerdotal  language,  between  which  and  the 
common  usage  we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  note 
n diversity  when  giving  an  account  of  the  Servian 
gitcs.  In  common  parlance  only  that  portion  of 
the  mad  was  railed  Sacra  Via  which  formed  the 
accent  of  the  Velin,  front  the  forum  to  it  a summit 
(*•  Hujiia  Socnic  Via*  pare  haec  sola  v til  go  nota  quae 
tot  a loro  etinti  primore  clivo,"  Varr,  l.  C-).  Hcnee 
by  the  poet**  it  is  sometime*  called  **  Sacer  Clivus: " 
" hide  were  venermnda  pete*  Palatia  clivo."  (Mart. 
L 70.  5);  and— 

* qnandoque  trahet  ferocea 

Per  sacrum  cUvum,imeriU  dworu 
Fronde,  Sktunlwu." 

(Hot.  Otl  iv.  2.  34.) 

compared  with — 

“ Intact  us  nut  Britaanus  ut  duemderet 

Sacra  catena!  us  via."  (Id.  Epod.  vii.  7.) 

(Comp.  A nib  roach,  StmJien  und  .indent,  p.  *8,  aeq.) 
The  origin  of  the  vulgar  opinion  it  explained  by 
Fcstus  iu  the  following  passage:  “ ltaque  ne  catena* 
quidetn,  ut  vulgus  opinotur,  aacra  appdlanda  cat,  a 
regia  ad  dutnum  regia  aacrificuli ; ted  sthun  a regia 
domo  ail  Medium  Strcniao,  rt  rurent  a regia  usque 
in  areem"  (p.  290,  Mtill.).  Whence  it  appears 
that  only  the  port  which  lay  between  the  Regia,  or 
house  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  that  of  the  rex 
Kimflc-ulua,  w*a  commonly  regarded,  and  probably 
for  tljat  veiy  rnuco,  as  **  sacra."  This  passage, 
however,  though  it  shows  plainly  enough  that  there 
must  hare  been  a space  between  the*©  two  nwi- 
deuces,  has  caused  some  embarrassment  on  account 
of  a passage  in  Dion  Cassius  (lav.  27),  in  which  he 
says  1 hat  Augustus  presented  the  house  of  (he  rex 
Mcridculua  (too  BcMTiAfofj  Twr  hpwv)  to  the  Vestals 
because  it  adjoined  their  residence  (iparoixot 
4c);  and  ns  vre  know  from  Pliny  {Ep.  vil  19) 
that  the  vtetal*  dwelt  close  to  the  temple,  it  seems 
impwaihle,  if  Dion  is  right,  that  there  should  liave 
been  a street  lying  between  the  two  places  men- 
tinned.  Rut  the  matter  ia  plain  enough;  though 
Hiker  (»/e  Murit,  pp.  30 — 35,  Hutulb.  rip,  226 — 
8.1")  wastes  several  pages  in  most  far-fetched 
reasoning*  in  order  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  which 
already  lies  before  us  in  a reading  of  the  text 
of  l>io«  for  which  there  fa  actually  MS.  authority. 
Augustus  was  chosen  punlifex  maximus  (apx**- 
ptut),  not  tex  wicrificulas.  as  Dion  himself  says  in 
I Inn  postage.  But  the  two  offices  were  perfectly 
distinct  (“  Rpgetn  sacrificulum  creunt.  Id  sacer - 
dotium  psitinri  sulyecere,’*  Lix*.  ii.  2).  Augustus 
would  hardly  make  a present  of  a house  which  did 
nut  belong  to  him;  and  therefore  in  Dion  we  must 
read,  with  nuiic  MSS.,  loo  fur  tepitey, 

fur  lepcee;  Dion  thus,  in  order  perhaps  to  convey 
a lively  notion  of  the  office  to  his  Greek  readers, 
designating  the  Roman  pontifrx  maxima*  as  “ king 
of  the  priests,"  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  Greek 
tenn  hpxi*P*fa'  The  matter  therefore  lies  thus. 
Varr»  says  that  in  ordinary  life  only  the  clivus, 
or  accent  from  the  forum  to  the  Summa  Sacra  Via, 
obtained  the  ixainc  of  Sacra  Via.  Foetus  repeats 
the  tarn©  thing  in  a different  manner;  designating 
the  spare  m>  culled  as  lying  between  the  Regia,  nr 
lioU'p  of  the  poutifex  maximus,  and  that  of  the 
rex  Mcrificolu*.  Whence  it  follows  that  (he  latter 
must  have  beer,  on  the  Summa  Sam  Via.  It  can 
seal  rely  U double*!  that  before  the  time  of  Augustus 
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the  Regia  was  the  residence  of  the  pnnttfcx  maxi- 
ma*. The  building  appears  to  have  existed  till  a 
late  period  of  the  Kmpire.  It  b mentioned  by  the 
younger  Pliny  (A/».  iv.  11)  and  by  Plutarch  (Ci  H. 
97,  Horn.  18)  as  extant  in  their  time,  and  also  pro- 
bably  by  llcrodian  (i.  14)  in  his  description  of  the 
burning  of  the  temple  of  Peace  under  Commodus. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  rex  sacrifi- 
rulus,  who  succeeded  to  their  sacerdotal  prernga- 
lives,  was  probably  presented  with  one  of  lltc  royal 
residences,  ot  which  there  were  several  ill  the  neigh- 
| bourhoud  of  the  Summa  Sacra  Via;  that  being  the 
1 spot  where  Amnia  Marcius,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
Tarquinius  Su]«rims  had  dwelt.  (Liv.  i.  41 ; Soldi. 

i.  23,  24  ; Plin.  xxxiv.  13.)  We  cannot  tell  the 
exact  direction  in  which  the  Sacra  Via  traversed 
the  valley  of  the  Colosseum  ami  ascended  to  the 
arch  of  Titus,  nor  by  what  name  this  part  of  tl« 
road  was  commonly  called  in  the  language  of  the 
people  ; but  it  probably  kept  along  the  bane  if 
the  Vflia.  At  ita  highe-t  point,  or  Summa  Sarni 
Via,  and  perhaps  on  the  she  nfterwarda  occupied 
by  the  temple  of  Venus  ami  Rome,  there  aeetns  to 
have  been  anciently  a market  for  the  sale  of  fruit, 
mid  also  probably  uf  nick-nacks  and  toys,  **  Summa 
Sucra  Via,  ubi  puna  veueunt."  (Varr.  IL  Ii.  I 2.) 
Hence  Ovid  (.4.1.  ii.  265.) 

“ Run?  suburban*  poteris  tibi  dicere  mi*** 

Ilia,  vet  in  Sacra  sint  licet  emta  Via.” 

Whilst  the  nick-nack*  are  thus  mentioord  by  Pro- 
pertius (ia.  17.  11.):  — 

•4  Cl  modo  paroni*  caudac  flabdbt  snperbac 
Kt  inanibus  dura  frigus  habere  pi  la, 

Kt  cupit  irntum  talon  me  power©  rbnmo* 
Quoeque  nilent  Sacra  villa  dona  Via.” 

The  direction  of  the  .Surra  Via  is  indicated  by 
Horace’s  description  of  his  stroll:  “ Ibani  foil*  Via 
Sacra,”  Ac.  (S’,  i.  9.)  He  is  going  down  it  towards 
the  forum,  having  probably  come  from  the  villa  of 
Maecenas,  on  the  EeqmUue,  when  he  is  interrupted 
by  the  ctenml  bore  whom  he  has  piUoriod.  The 
direction  of  his  walk  is  indicated  by  his  ana  vailing 
excuse  that  he  is  going  to  visit  n sick  friend  over 
tlie  Tiber  (v.  17)  and  by  the  arrival  at  the  temple 
of  Vesta  (v.  35);  the  Sacra  Via  having  been  thus 
quitted  and  the  forum  left  on  tlie  right.  Tue  two 
extremities  of  the  at  red,  as  commonly  known,  are 
indicated  in  the  following  passage  of  Cicero:  “ li  e 
tamen  miror,  cur  tu  buic  polissiinuin  inucere,  qui 
ItywjUtime  a te  ah/itU.  Equideot,  »i  quamlo  lit  fit, 
j actor  in  turba,  non  ilium  accuwi,  rpti  esl  in  Snmmtt 
Sacra  Via,  cum  ego  ad  Fabium  Fort mam  *«• 
pellor , sed  cum  qui  in  me  ip.mn  incurrit  atqiie 
inchlit”  ( />.  Plan*'.  7).  The  Fornix  Fabiu**,  as  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  stood  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  forum ; and  Cicero  has  made  the  must  of  his 
tlloatration  by  taking  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 
Beyond  this  point,  where  it  traversed  the  N.  sale  of 
tlie  forum,  we  are  at  a loss  to  tell  what  its  vulgar 
appellation  may  have  been;  and  if  we  venture  to 
suggest  dial  it  mar  have  been  called  **  Janus,"  this 
is  merely  a conjecture  from  Honiee  ( Epiit.  i.  1.  54), 
where  u hare  .Tonus  lumtnu*  ab  Inxo*  seems  to  snit 
better  with  a street — jnst  as  we  should  *ay,  wall 
lANiibard  street  ” — than  with  two  Jani,  aa  is  com- 
monly interpreted,  or  tlxan  with  a building  mntaining 
M*rcral  (Iimis  h»t  out  in  counting  limises.  (Cf.  Sat. 

ii.  3.  Id.)  This  view  is  supported  by  the  Scholia 
"U  the  firot  of  three  passages,  whete  it  is  said: 
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* Janos  antem  bic  platea  dieitur,  obi  mercatores  et 
f-^nenitorps  sort  is  causa  convenire  solebanL*  In 
f.ict  it  was  tbe  Roman  Change.  The  ascent  from 
the  forum  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
where  the  Sacra  Via  terminated,  was,  we  know, 
called  Clivus  Capitolinus. 

It  only  remains  to  notico  Becker’s  dictum  {de 
Mur  it,  p.  23)  that  the  name  of  this  street  should 
always  be  written  Sacra  Via,  and  not  in  reversed 
order  Via  Sacra.  To  the  exceptions  which  he  noted 
there  himself,  he  adds  some  more  in  the  Ilandbuch 
(p.  219,  note),  and  another  from  Seneca  (Controv. 
xxvii.  p.  299,  Bip.)  in  his  Addenda;  and  Urlichs 
(Korn.  Topogr.  p.  8)  increases  the  list.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  tliat  though  Sacra  Via  is  the 
more  usual  expression,  the  other  cannot  be  regarded 
as  unclassical. 

Vicus  Jugarius  — Of  the  name  of  the  street  which 
ran  along  the  south  side  of  the  forum  we  are  utterly 
ignorant ; but  from  it  issued  two  streets,  which  were 
among  the  most  busy,  and  best  known,  in  Rome. 
These  were  the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  Vicus  Tuscus. 
We  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention  that  the 
former  ran  close  under  tbe  Capitoline  hill,  from  the 
forum  to  the  Porta  Cannentalis.  It  was  thought  to 
derive  its  name  from  an  altar  which  stood  in  it  to  Juno 
Juga,  the  presiding  deity  of  wedlock.  (Paul.  Diac. 
p.  104,  Mllll.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  contained 
uny  other  sacred  places  in  ancient  times ; but  Au- 
gustus dedicated  in  it  altars  to  Ceres  and  Ops 
Augusta,  (fait  A mil.  IV.  Id.  Aug.)  At  the  top 
of  the  street,  where  it  entered  the  forum,  was  the 
fountain  called  Laois  Serviliua,  which  obtained  a 
sad  notoriety  during  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla,  as  it 
was  here  that  the  heads  of  the  murdered  senators 
were  exposed.  (Cic.  Rase.  Am.  32;  Senec.  Prov.  3.) 
M.  Agrippa  adorned  it  with  the  effigy  of  a hydra 
(Festus,  p.  290,  MU1L).  Between  the  Vicus  Ju- 
garius and  Capitoline  hill,  and  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  Utter,  lay  the  Aequitnaelium  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28), 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  occupying  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  demagogue,  Sp.  Maelius, 
which  had  been  razed  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  157,  Mull.; 
Liv.  iv.  16).  It  served  as  a market-place,  espe- 
cially for  the  sale  of  lambs,  which  were  in  great 
request  for  sacrifices,  and  probably  corresponded 
with  the  modern  Via  del  Monte  Tarpco.  (Cic.  Div. 
ii.  17.) 

\ icus  Tuscus. — In  the  imperial  time*  the  Vicus 
Jugarius  was  bounded  at  its  eastern  extremity  by  the 
Basilica  Julia;  and  on  the  further  side  of  this  build- 
ing. aguin,  Lty  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  According  to  some 
authorities  this  street  was  founded  in  B.  c.  507, 
being  assigned  to  such  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  van- 
quished host  of  Aruns  as  had  tied  to  Rome,  and  felt 
a desire  to  settle  there  (Liv.  ii.  15;  Dionys.  ▼.  36); 
bnt  we  have  before  related,  on  the  authority  of  Vurro 
and  Tacitus,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Romulus.  These  conflicting  statements  may,  per- 
haps, be  reconciled,  by  considering  the  later  settle- 
ment as  a kind  of  second  or  subsidiary  one.  How- 
ever this  may  he,  it  is  with  the  topographical  facts 
that  we  are  here  more  particularly  concerned,  about 
which  Dionysius  communicates  some  interesting 
particulars.  He  describes  the  ground  assigned  to 
the  Tuscans  as  a sort  of  hollow  or  gorge  situated 
between  the  Palatine  and  Cn|iitoline  hills ; and  in 
length  nearly  4 stadia,  or  half  a Roman  mile,  from 
the  foruin  to  the  Circus  Maximus  (v.  36).  We 
must  presume  that  this  measurement  included  all 
the  wiiulings  of  the  street;  and  even  thru  it  would 
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seem  rather  exaggerated,  as  the  whole  NW.  side  of 
the  Palatine  hill  does  not  exceed  about  2 stadia. 
We  must  conclude  that  it  was  continued  through 
the  Velabrum  to  the  circus.  Its  length  as  Cauina 
observes  {For.  Rom.  pt.  i.  p.  67)  is  a proof  that 
the  forum  must  have  extended  from  NW.  to  SE., 
and  not  from  NE.  to  8W.;  as  in  the  latter  case,  the 
space  for  the  street,  already  too  short,  would  have  been 
considerably  curtailed.  This  street,  probably  from 
the  habits  of  its  primitive  colonists,  became  the 
abode  of  fishmongers,  fruiterers,  bird-fanciers,  silk- 
mercers,  and  perfumers,  and  enjoyed  but  ail  indifferent 
reputation  (“  Tusci  turba  iinpia  vici,"  Hot.  S.  ii.  3. 
29.)  It  was  here,  however,  that  the  best  silks  in  Rome 
were  to  be  procured  (“  Nec  nisi  prima  Telit  de  Tosco 
serica  vko,”  Mart.  xi.  27.  11).  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  shopping  street  of  Rome ; and 
the  liotnan  gentlemen,  whose  ladies,  perhaps,  some- 
times induced  them  to  spend  more  than  what 
was  agreeable  there,  rented  their  ill  humour  by 
abusing  the  tradesmen.  According  to  the  scholiast 
on  the  passage  of  Horace  just  cited,  the  street  was 
also  called  Vicos  Turarius.  This  appellation  was 
doubtless  derived  from  the  fra* 'Li license  and  per- 
fume® sold  in  it,  whence  the  allu  ion  in  Horace  {Ep. 
L \.  267):— 

“ Ne  capsa  porrectns  aperta 

Deferar  in  vicum  vendrntem  tu*  et  odores, 

Et  piper,  et  quicquid  chart  is  nmicitur  ineptis." 

Being  the  road  from  the  forum  to  the  circus  and 
Aventine,  it  was  much  used  for  festal  precessions. 
Thus  it  was  the  route  of  the  Poinpa  Circensis, 
which  proceeded  from  the  Capitol  over  the  forum, 
and  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  Velabrum  to  the 
circus.  (Dionys.  vii.  72.)  We  have  seen  that  the 
procession  of  the  virgins  passed  through  it  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  outside  the  l’orta  Cannentalis  to 
that  of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  important  and  sacred  uses,  it  is 
one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Cicero  against  Yerres 
that  lie  had  caused  it  to  be  paved  so  villauoutdy 
that  he  himself  would  not  have  ventured  to  ride 
over  it.  ( Varr.  L 59.)  We  see  from  this  passage 
that  a statue  of  Vertnmnus,  the  national  Etruscan 
deity,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  street  next  the  forum. 
Becker  {Hundb.  p.  308)  places  him  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity near  the  Velabrum.  But  all  the  evidence 
runs  tlie  ©tlier  way ; and  the  lines  of  Propertius  (iv. 
2.  5),  who  puts  the  following  words  into  the 
god’s  mouth,  are  alone  sufficient  to  decide  the  matter 
{Class.  Mm.  vol.  iv.  p.  444):— 

**  Nec  me  turn  juvant,  nec  templo  laetor  ebnmo 
Roman um  satis  est  posse  videre  forum.” 

Com  itium. — Having  thus  described  thestreets  w hich 
either  encircled  the  forum  or  afforded  outlets  from  it, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  forum  itself,  and 
tbe  objects  situated  upon  and  around  it,  and  endea- 
vour to  present  tbe  reader  with  a picture  of  it  as  it 
existed  under  the  Kings,  during  the  Republic,  and 
under  the  Empire.  But  here,  as  iu  the  case  of  the 
Capitol,  we  are  arrested  in  the  outset  by  a difficult 
investigation.  We  know  that  a part  of  the  foruin, 
called  the  comilium,  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  appropriated  to  more  honourable  uses; 
but  what  part  of  the  forum  it  was  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Some,  like  Canina,  have 
considered  it  to  be  a space  running  parallel  with  the 
foruin  along  its  whole  southern  extent ; w hilst  others, 
like  Buuacu  and  Becker,  liavc  thought  that  it  formed 
3 l>  4 
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a Miction  of  the  area  at  its  eastern  extremity,  in  size 
a! out  onc-thinl  of  the  whole  forum.  An  argument 
» tranced  by  Becker  himself  ( llandb . p.  278)  seems 
decisive  against  both  these  views*  namely,  that  we 
never  hear  any  building  on  the  S.  aide  of  the  forum 
spoken  of  as  being  on  the  cotnitium.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  just  remark,  he  ends  by  adopting  the  theory 
of  Bunsen,  according  to  which  the  coniitium  began 
at  or  near  the  ruin  of  the  three  columns  and  ex- 
tended to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  forum: 
and  thus  both  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Regia 
must  have  stood  very  cioec  to  it.  The  two  chief 
reasons  which  seem  to  have  led  him  to  this  con- 
clusion are,  the  situation  of  the  rostra,  and  that 
of  the  Tribunal  Practoria.  Respecting  the  former, 
wc  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further  on.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  latter,  which  is  by  far  the 
more  important  one,  we  shall  examine  at  once.  It 
proceeds  as  follows  ( llandb . p.  280):  “The  original 
Tribunal  Praetoris  was  on  the  coniitium  (Liv.  vi. 
15,  xxix.  16;  Gell.  xx.  1,  11,  47  (from  the  XII. 
Tables);  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  32.  p.  154;  Plant.  Poem. 
iii.  6.  11  ; Macrob.  Sat  ii.  12),  which,  however,  is 
also  mentioned  as  being  merely  on  the  forum. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  50,  xl.  2,  44.)  But  close  to  the  tri- 
bunal was  the  Putcal  Li  bonis  or  Scribonianum,  and 
this  is  expressly  mentioned  as  being  near  the  Fornix 
Fabius,  the  Atrium  Vestae,  the  rostra,  and  lastly 
the  aedes  Divi  Julii  (Porphyr.  ad  //or.  Ep.  i.  19. 
8;  Schol.  Cruq.  76.  Id.  ad.  Sat.  ii.  6.  35;  Fest.  p, 
333;  Schol.  ad  Pert.  Sat.  iv.  49);  consequently  the 
comitium  also  must  have  been  close  to  all  these 
objects.** 

We  presume  that  Becker’s  meaning  in  this  passage 
is,  that  the  jirst  or  original  tribunal  was  on  the  co- 
mitiutn,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  moved  into  the 
It  could  hardly  have  been  both  on  the 
cotnitium  and  fornm,  thongh  Becker  seems  to  hint 
ut  such  a possibility,  by  saying  that  it  is  “ also 
mentioned  as  being  merely  on  the  forum ;”  and  indeed 
there  seems  to  be  no  physical  impossibility  in  the 
war,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  tribunal  at  first  was 
merely  a movable  chair  (“dictator  — sti pains  ea 
multitudine,  sella  in  comitio  posita,  viatorem  ad  M. 
Manliuui  niisit:  qui  - agminc  ingenti  ad  tribunal 
veil  it,”  Liv.  vi.  15).  But  if  that  was  his  meaning, 
the  passages  he  cites  in  proof  of  it  do  not  bear  him 
out.  In  the  first  Livy  merely  says  that  a certain 
letter  was  carried  through  the  forum  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  praetor,  the  latter  of  course  being  on  the 
coinilium  (“eae  litcrae  per  forum  ad  tribunal  prae- 
toris latae,”  xxvii.  50).  The  other  two  passages  cited 
contain  nothing  at  all  relative  to  the  subject,  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  early  limes  of  the 
Republic  the  comitium  was  the  usual  place  on  which 
the  praetor  took  his  seat.  But  that  the  tribunal  was 
moved  from  the  cotnitium  to  the  forum  is  shown  by 
the  scholiasts  on  Horace  whom  Becker  quotes.  Thus 
Porphyrio  says:  “ Puteal  autern  Libonis  sedee  prae- 
toris fuit  prope  Arcum  Fahianum,  dictumque  quod 
a Li  bone  illic  priinum  tribunal  et  subsellia  locata 
sint."  Primttm  here  is  notan  adjective  to  be  joined 
with  tribunal  — i.  e.  “ that  the  first  or  original  tri- 
bunal was  placed  there  by  Libo; " but  an  adverb  — 
"that  the  tribunal  was  first  placed  there  by  Libo." 
The  former  version  would  be  nonsense,  because 
Libo’s  tribunal  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
first.  Besides  the  meaning  is  unambiguously  shown 
by  the  Schol.  Cruq.:  **  puteal  Libonis;  tribunal: 
Quod  autem  ait  IAbonit,  hinc  sumsit,  quod  it 
yrunut  tribunal  in  foro  tlaiueriL”  If  the  authority 
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of  these  scholiasts  is  suspicious  as  to  the  fact  of  thi* 
removal,  though  there  ate  no  appureut  grounds  for 
suspicion,  yet  Becker  at  all  eveuts  is  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  invalidate  their  testimony.  He  has  quoted 
them  to  prove  the  situation  of  the  puteal;  and  if 
they  are  good  for  that,  they  are  also  good  to  prove 
the  removal  of  the  tribunal.  Yet  with  great  in- 
consistency, he  tacitly  assumes  that  the  tribuual 
had  always  stood  in  its  original  place,  that  is,  on  tha 
coniitium,  and  by  the  puteal,  contrary  to  the  express 
evidence  that  the  latter  was  on  the  forum.  (“  Puteal 
locus  erat  in  foro?  Sch.  Cruq.  ad  Sat.  ii.  6.  35.) 
Libo  flourished  about  a oentury  and  a half  before 
Christ.  [See  Piet,  of  Bwgr.  Vol.  II.  p.  779.]  Now 
all  the  examples  cited  by  Becker  in  whic  h the  tribunal 
is  alluded  to  as  being  on  the  comitium,  are  previous 
to  this  date.  The  first  two  in  note  457  might  be 
passed  over,  as  they  relate  not  to  the  praetor  but  to 
the  dictator  and  consuls;  nevertheless,  they  are  both 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Libo,  the  first  belonging  to  the 
year  n.  c.  382  and  the  second  to  204.  The  jsussage 
from  (ielliua  “ ad  praetorein  in  comitium,”  being  a 
quotation  from  the  XII.  Tables,  is  of  course  long 
prior  to  the  same  period.  The  passage  in  Varro 
(v.  § 155,  MUII.),  which  derives  the  name  of 
comitium  from  the  practice  of  coming  together  there 
(coin)  for  the  decision  of  suits,  of  course  refers  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  place.  A passage  from 
Plautus  can  prove  nothing,  since  he  died  nearly  half 
a century  before  the  change  effected  by  Libo.  The 
passage  alluded  to  in  Macrobius  (ii.  12)  roust  be  in 
the  quotation  from  the  speech  of  C.  Titius  in  favour 
of  the  Lex  Fannia:  u Iude  ad  comitium  vadunt,  ne 
litem  8uam  fsciant;  veniunt  in  comitium  trial**, 
&c.”  But  the  Lex  Funnia  was  passed  in  b.  c.  164 
(Macrob.  ii.  13);  or  even  if  we  put  it  four  years 
later,  in  b.  c.  160,  still  before  the  probable  date 
of  Libo’s  alteration;  who  appears  to  have  been  tri- 
bune iu  b.  c.  149.  Tbns  the  argument  does  not 
merely  break  down,  but  absolutely  recoils  against 
its  inventor;  for  if,  as  the  Scholia  Cruquiana  in- 
form us,  Libo  moved  the  tribunal  from  the  comi- 
tium to  the  forum,  and  placed  it  near  the  puteal, 
then  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  the  area  could  nut 
have  been  the  comitium. 

The  cotnitium,  then,  being  neither  on  the  south 
nor  the  east  sides  of  the  forum,  we  roust  try  our 
fortune  on  tlie  north  and  west,  where  it  is  to  1« 
hoped  we  shall  be  more  successful.  The  only  me- 
thod which  promises  a satisfactory  result  is,  to  seek 
it  with  other  objects  with  which  we  know  it  to  have 
been  connected.  Now  one  of  these  is  the  Yulcanal. 
We  learn  from  Foetus  that  the  comitium  stood  be- 
neath the  Yulcanal:  “in  Vokanali,  quod  est  supia 
Comitium”  (p.  290,  MUJ1.).  In  like  manner  Diony- 
sius describes  the  Yulcanal  as  standing  a little 
above  the  forum,  using,  of  course,  tlie  latter  word 
in  a general  sense  for  the  whole  area,  including 
the  comitium : koI  t6i  cvvbbou t ivraLOa  ewoiourro, 
It  'H<pai(TTou  xpVfmr‘CoyTt*  fuKpvv  iravt- 

<ttvk6ti  riit  aryopas  (ii.  50).  Where  Up6y  is  not 
to  be  taken  of  a proper  temple  (vadf),  but  signifies 
merely  an  area  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  having 
probably  an  altar.  It  was  a rule  that  a temple  at 
Vulcan  should  be  outside  tlie  town  (Vilruv.  i.  7); 
and  thus  in  later  times  we  find  one  in  the  Campus 
Martius  (“  lactam  do  caelo  aedem  in  campo  Vulcan  i," 
Liv.  xxiv.  10).  That  the  Yulcanal  was  merely  an 
open  space  is  manifest  from  its  appellation  of  area, 
and  from  the  accounts  we  read  of  rain  falling  upou 
it  (Liv.  xxj.ix.  46,  xl.  19).  ol  buildings  be  ug 
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erected  upon  it  (Id.  ix.  46),  &c.  Bat  that  it  had 
uii  altar  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  sacri- 
fices of  live  fish  taken  in  the  Tiber  were  here  made 
to  Vulcan,  in  propitiation  for  bnman  souls.  (Festua 
in  Piscatorii  Ludi,  p.  238,  Mull.)  Another  fact  which 
allows  it  to  have  been  an  open  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  tends  to  direct  us  to  its  site,  is  the  lotus-tree 
which  grew  npon  it,  tlie  roots  of  which  are  said  to 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  forum  of  Caesar,  which, 
as  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  section,  by  a little  N. 
of  the  Forum  Romatmm.  “ Verum  altera  lotos 
in  Yulcanali,  quod  Romulus  const  ituit  ex  victoria  de 
decutnis,  aequaeva  urbi  iutelligitur,  ut  auctor  cat 
Masurius.  Radices  ejus  in  forum  usque  CaesAris 
per  stationes  municipiorum  jierietranL”  (Din.  xvi. 
86.)  From  which  passage  — whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  tale  of  the  tree  — we  deduce  these 
facts  : that  the  Vulcanal  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny ; that  it  had  occupied  the  Bame  spot  from  time 
immemorial;  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  any 
very  great  distance  from  lire  forum  of  Caesar,  other- 
wise the  roots  of  the  tree  could  not  possibly  have 
reached  thither.  Let  those  consider  this  last  cir- 
cumstance who  hold  with  Canina  that  the  oomitiuin 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  forum;  or  cveu  with 
Bunsen  and  Becker  that  it  was  on  the  east.  The 
Vnlcaual  must  originally  have  oocupiod  a considera- 
ble space,  since  it  is  represented  as  having  served  for 
a place  of  consultation  between  Romulus  and  Tatius, 
with  their  respective  senates.  (Dionys.  ii.  60;  Plut. 
Horn.  20.)  Its  extent,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  in  process  of  time,  since  the  Graecostasis 
was  taken  out  of  its  area;  a fact  which  appears  from 
Livy  mentioning  tbo  A dies  Concordiae,  built  by  Fla- 
vius, as  being  “in  area  Vulcani  " (ix.  46);  whilst 
Pliny  says  that  it  was  on  the  Graecostasis  (**  aedicu- 
bm  aerearn  (Concordiae)  fecit  in  Graeco^tasi,  quae 
tunc  supra  comitium  erat,"  xxxiii.  6):  whence  the 
situation  of  the  Vulcanal  may  bo  further  deduced; 
since  we  know  that  the  Graecoetasis  adjoined  the 
curia,  and  the  latter,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  by 
on  the  X.  side  of  the  forum.  Hence  the  Vulcanal 
also  must  have  been  close  to  the  curia  and  forum; 
whence  it  ran  hack  in  a N.  direction  towards  the 
spot  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Foruin  Caesar  is. 
This  site  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Notitia , which 
places  the  Area  Vulcani,  as  well  as  the  Templum 
Foustinan  and  Basilica  Paulli  in  the  4th  Regio. 
Preller  indeed  aaya  (Regiimen,  p.  128),  that  the 
area  cannot  possibly  be  mentioned  in  its  right  place 
here,  because  it  stood  immediately  over  the  forum  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Faustina,  where 
the  old  Curia  Hoslilia  stood;  but  his  only  reason  for 
tiiis  assertion  is  Becker’s  dictum  respecting  the 
Vulcanal  at  p.  286,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
the  value.  The  comitium,  then,  would  occupy  that 
part  of  the  forum  which  by  immediately  under  the 
Vulcanal,  or  the  W.  partof  itaN.  side ; a situation  which 
is  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  Dionysius  says  that, 
as  the  judgment-seat  of  Romulus,  it  was  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  forum  (Iv  rtp  tyatapondrtp 
t»ji  ayopat,  ii.  29),  a description  which  corresponds 
admirably  with  the  site  proposed.  Livy  (i.  36) 
says  that  the  statue  of  Attius  Xarius  was  on  the 
steps  of  the  comitium  on  (he  left  of  the  curia,  wheuco 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  comitium  extended  on 
both  sides  of  the  curia.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  11)  speak- 
ing of  the  same  statue,  says  that  it  stood  before 
the  curia,  and  that  its  basis  was  burnt  in  the  same 
fire  which  consumed  that  building  when  the  body  of 
Cbdius  was  burnt  their. 
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Hence,  tre  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  comitium 
occupied  a considerable  part  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
forum;  but  its  exact  limits,  from  the  want  of  satis- 
factory evidence,  we  are  nnable  to  define.  It  must 
have  been  a slightly  elevated  place,  since  we  hear 
of  its  having  steps  ; and  its  form  was  probably  cur- 
vilinear, as  Pliny  (xxxiv.  12)  speaks  of  the  statues 
of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades  being  at  its  !u>ms  (“  in 
cornibus  Comitii”);  unless  ibis  merely  alludes  to  the 
angle  it  may  have  formed  at  the  comer  of  the  foruin. 
It  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  regarded  as 
having  a roof ; a mistake  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a misinterpretation  of  a passage  in  Livy, 
in  which  tlrnt  author  says  that  in  n.  c.  208  the 
comitium  was  covered  fur  the  first  time  since  Han- 
nibal had  been  in  Italy  (“  Eo  anno  primum,  ex  quo 
Hannibal  in  llaliam  veui&set,  comitium  tectum  esse, 
memoriae  pruditum  eat,”  xxvii.  36).  Hence,  it  was 
thought,  tliat  from  this  time  the  comitium  was 
covered  with  a permanent  roof.  But  Pble  {del 
Foro  Rom.  pL  15,  seq.)  pointed  out  tliat  in  this 
manner  there  would  be  no  sense  in  the  words  “ for 
the  first  time  since  Hannibal  was  in  Italy, " which 
indicate  a repeated  covering.  The  wholo  context 
shows  that  the  historian  is  alluding  to  a revived  ce- 
lebration of  the  Roman  games,  in  the  usual  fashion; 
and  that  the  covering  is  nothing  more  than  the  vela 
or  canvas,  which  on  such  occasions  was  spread  over 
the  comitium,  to  shade  the  spectators  who  occupied 
it  from  the  sun.  Tliat  the  comitium  was  an  open  place 
is  evident  from  many  circumstances.  Thus,  the  pro- 
digious rain,  which  so  frequently  falls  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Livy,  is  described  as  wetting  it  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  45;  Jul.  Obseq.  c.  103),  and  troops  are  re- 
presented as  marching  over  it.  It  was  here,  also, 
that  the  famous  Kuminalis  Arbor  grew  (Tac.  Ann. 
xlii.  58),  which  seems  to  have  been  transplanted 
thither  from  the  Palatine  by  some  juggle  of  Attius 
Nuvius,  the  celebrated  augur  (IMin.  xv.  20 ; up. 
Bunsen,  Lea  Ftrrutn  de  Rom.  p.  43,  seq.),  though 
we  can  by  no  means  accede  to  Bunsen's  emendation 
of  that  passage. 

The  principal  destination  of  the  comitium  was 
for  holding  the  comitia  curiata,  and  for  hearing 
lawsuits  (“  Comitium  ab  eo  quod  coibant  eo,  co- 
mitiis  curiatis,  et  litium  causa,"  Var.  L.L.  v.  § 155, 
MUlL),  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  capable  of 
containing  a considerable  number  of  persons.  The 
comitia  centuriata,  on  the  other  hand,  were  held  iu 
the  Campus  Marti  us  ; and  the  tributa  on  the  forum 
proper.  The  curiata  were,  however,  sometimes  held 
on  the  Capitol  before  the  Curia  Culabra.  The  conii- 
tium  was  also  originally  the  proper  place  for  condones^ 
or  address  delivered  to  the  assembled  people.  All 
these  customs  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  more 
honourable  and  important  than  the  forum,  which  at 
first  was  nothing  more  than  a mere  market-place. 
Hence,  we  frequently  find  it  spoken  of  as  a more 
distinguished  place  than  the  foruin  ; and  seats  njiun 
it  for  viewing  the  games  were  assigned  to  per- 
sons  of  rank.  Its  distinction  from  the  forum,  .is 
a place  of  honour  for  the  magistrates,  is  clearly 
marked  in  the  following  passage  of  Livy,  describing 
the  alarm  and  confusion  at  Rome  ufter  the  defeat  at 
Trasimene : “ Koinae  ad  primum  nuntium  chillis 
ejus  cum  ingenii  terrore  ac  tumult u concursus  m 
furtnn  populi  est  foetus.  Matronac  vague  per  vius, 
quae  repens  clades  ad  lata,  quaeve  fortuna  cxcrciius 
cssel,  obvioe  percontantur.  Et  qntun  frequent  is 
contionis  modo  turbo  in  comitium  et  curiam  versa 
tna  jisirutus  r oca  ret,"  &c.  (axii.  7).  When  not  oc- 
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ctipted  by  the  magistrates  it  appears  to  have  been 
open  tu  the  people.  Thus,  the  senate  being  as- 
sembled in  the  curia  to  hear  the  ambassadors  of 
those  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the 
people  are  represented  as  filling  the  comitium : 
u Ubi  is  finem  fecit,  extcrnplo  ab  ea  turba,  quae  in 
©ooiitio  erat,  clamor  fiebilis  est  sublatus,  man  usque 
ad  curiam  tendentes,  Ac.”  (Id.  xxii.  60.)  Being 
tbe  place  for  the  condones  it  of  course  had  a sug* 
gestutn,  or  rostra,  from  which  speeches  were  de- 
livered ; but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this 
and  other  objects  on  and  around  the  comitium  and 
forum  when  we  arrive  at  them  in  their  chronological 
order. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  preceding  account  of  tbe 
comitium  had  been  committed  to  paper  that  the 
writer  of  it  met  with  the  essay  on  the  comitium  by 
Mommsen  in  the  Annuli  del f Institute  (rol.  xvi.),  to 
which  reference  has  before  been  made.  The  writer 
was  glad  to  perceive  tliat  his  general  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  comitium  bad  been  anticipated, 
nil  bough  he  is  unable  to  concur  with  Mommsen 
respecting  some  of  the  details;  such  as  tbe  situation  j 
of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  of  the 
Forum  Caesaris,  and  some  other  objects.  In  re-  1 
fitting  Becker's  views,  Mommsen  has  used  much  the 
same  arguments,  though  not  in  such  detail,  as  thoae 
just  adduced  ; but  be  has  likewise  thought  it  worth 
while  to  refute  an  argument  from  a passage  iu 
Herodian  incidentally  adduced  by  Becker  in  a note 
(p.  332).  As  some  persons,  however,  may  be  dis- 
puted to  attribute  more  weight  to  tliat  argument 
than  wo  do  ourselves,  we  shall  here  quote  Momm- 
sen’s refutation : u Minus  etiam  probat  alterum, 
quod  k Beckero,  p.  332,  n.  612,  affertur,  nrgu  men  turn 
desumtum  ex  narratione  Uerodiani,  i.  9,  Severuin 
in  .Hotnnio  vidisse  Pertinacem  equo  vectum  Sid  p4<rtit 
tt}?  iv  'Piefip  Itpas  6&ov  ; qui  cum  veniaset  word 
rV  ipxV  dTopdr,  frOa  M SppoKpaxlax  wpd- 
Tt pov  5Tj uos  ovviwv  ^KK\T}n',a(fy}  equuin  eo  excusso 
subiisse  Sevcro  eumquc  vexisse  dvl  tt/s  iyopas 
u*<n is.  Non  intelligo  cur  verba  (v$a  — 4kk\ij - 

rriafyr  refernntur  ad  tV  dpxV  noque  ad  Tps 
ayopds,  quod  multo  est  Simplicius.  Nain  ut  optime 
quasi  iu  wro  insistcre  videtur  qui  rerum  Romanarum 
poiituru*  wt,  ita  de  comitio  eo  tempore  inepte  baec 
dicerentor;  accedit  quod,  si  ad  rV  dfxV  T7fJ 
ityopas  omen  pertineret,  Severus  ibi  constiturus 
fuisset,  nequft  in  furo  medio. — NulHs  igitur  idoneis 
nrgumentis  topographi  Gennani  comitium  earn 
partem  fori  esse  statuerunt  quae  Veliis  aubjacet  * 
(p.  289). 

So  much  for  the  negative  side  of  the  question  : 
on  the  positive  side  Mommsen  adduces  (p.  299)  an 
argument  which  had  not  occurred  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  in  proof  of  the  position  above 
indicated  for  the  comitium.  It  is  drawn  from  tbe 
Sacrutn  Cluacinae.  That  shrine,  Mommsen  argues, 
stood  by  the  Taberoao  Novae,  that  is,  near  the  arch  of 
Severus,  as  Becker  lias  correctly  sliown  ( Uatulb . 
p.  321)  from  Livy  iii.  48;  but  he  has  done  wrong 
in  rejecting  the  result  that  may  he  drawn  from  the 
comparison  of  the  two  legends  ; first,  that  the 
comitium  was  so  called  because  Romulus  and 
Tatius  met  upon  it  after  tbe  battle  (p.  273); 
second,  that  the  Romans  and  Sabines  cleansed  them- 
selves, after  laying  aside  their  arms,  at  the  spot 
where  the  statue  of  Venus  Ciuacina  afterwards  stood 
(Plin.  xv.  18.  s.  36);  whence  it  follows  that  the 
statue  was  on  the  comitium.  A fresh  confirmation, 
Mommsen  continues,  may  be  added  to  this  discovery 
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of  the  truth.  For  that  the  Tnbemae  were  on  the 
comitium,  and  not  on  tbe  forum,  as  Becker  sup- 
poses, is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  Dionysius  (t  1)v 
t<  dyopav  ir  jj  Sutdfow*  «ral  tKK\ij(ud£uum,  sol 
rit  dAAar  lirntXoCnu  voAsrurat  *pd{*u.  4ku*ox 
(K6anT}oti‘,  ipyaarvpiois  rt  aal  rois  &AA  on 
Kirtpoit  ittpi\a€u»',  iii.  67). 

We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  lay  any  great 
stress  on  this  argument  We  think,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  Varro’s  etymology  of  the  comitium, 
from  the  political  and  legal  business  transacted 
there  rendering  it  a place  of  great  resort,  is  a much 
more  probable  one  ; since,  as  the  forain  itself  did 
not  exist  at  tlie  time  when  Romulus  and  Tatius  met 
after  the  battle,  it  is  at  least  very  unlikely  that  any 
spot  should  afterwards  have  been  marked  out  upon 
it  commemorative  of  that  event.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
highly  probable  tlutt  the  statue  of  Cioacina  stood  on 
the  comitium,  but  without  any  reference  to  these 
traditions.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  tbe 
tabemae  occupied  the  comitium.  By  ayopd  Diony- 
sius means  the  whole  forum,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  iripi\a€wv. 

The  Forum  under  the  Kings. — In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  then,  we  must  picture  the  forum  to 
ourselves  as  a bare,  open  space,  having  upon  it 
only  the  altar  of  Saturn  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
western  side,  and  the  Vulcaual  on  its  NW.  side. 
Under  Nurna  Pompilius  it  received  a few  improve- 
ments. Besides  the  little  temple  of  Janus,  which 


temple  op  janub.  ^From  a Coin  ) 
did  not  stand  far  from  the  formn,  but  of  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  when  treating 
of  the  Porta  Janualis  in  the  first  part  of  this  article, 
Nurna  built  near  it  his  Regia,  or  palace,  as  well  as 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Vesta.  Both  these  objects 
stood  very  near  together  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  the 
forum.  Tbe  Akies  Vkstas  was  a round  building 
(Festus,  p.  262;  Plut.  Nuns.  11),  but  no  temple  iu 
tbe  Roman  sense  of  the  word  ; since  it  had  been 
purposely  left  uninuugurated,  because,  being  tbe 
resort  of  the  vestal  virgins,  it  was  not  deemed  right 
that  the  senate  should  be  nt  liberty  to  meet  in  it 
(Serv.  Acts.  vii.  153).  Its  site  may  be  inferred  from 
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•event!  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Thus  we  learn 
from  Dionysius  (ii.  66)  that  it  was  in  the  forum, 
and  that  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whoee  site  we 
shall  point  out  further  on,  was  subsequently  built 
clf^e  to  it  (Id.  vi.  13  ; Mart.  i.  70.  2).  It  is  also 
fetid  to  have  been  near  the  lake,  or  fountain,  of 
Juturna.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8.  1 ; Ov.  F.  i.  707.)  All 
these  circumstances  indicate  its  site  to  have  been 
near  the  present  church  of  St,  Maria  Liberatrice ; 
where,  index!  tho  graves  of  twelve  vestal  virgins, 
with  inscriptions,  were  discovered  in  the  16th 
century.  (Aldru&ndns,  Memorie , n.  3;  Lucio  Fauno, 
A ntick.  di  Rama,  p.  206.)  In  all  its  subsequent 
restorations  the  original  round  form  was  retained,  as 
symbolical  of  the  earth,  which  Vesta  represented 
(Ov.  F.  vi.  265).  The  temple  itself  did  not  imme- 
diately abut  upon  the  forum,  but  lay  somewhat  back 
towards  the  Palatine;  whilst  the  Rkgia,  which  lay 
in  front,  and  a little  to  the  E.  of  it,  marked  tho 
boundary  of  the  forum  on  that  side.  The  latter, 
also  called  Atrium  Vestae,  and  Atrium  Regium, 
though  but  a small  building,  was  originally  inha- 
bited by  Nurna.  (Ov.  ib.  265;  Pint.  Num.  14, 3cc.). 
That  it  lay  close  to  the  forum  is  shown  by  the  account 
of  Caesar’s  body  being  burnt  before  it  (App.  B.  C . 
ii.  148);  and,  indeed,  Servius  says  expressly  that 
it  lay  **  in  radicibus  Palatii  finibusque  Kotnani  fori  " 
(ad  Aen.  viii.  363).  At  the  back  of  both  the  build- 
ings must  have  been  a sacred  grove  which  ran  to- 
wards the  Palatine.  It  was  from  this  grove  that 
a voice  was  heard  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls,  bidding  the  Romans  repair  their  walls 
and  gates.  The  admonition  was  neglected;  but  this 
impiety  was  subsequently  expiated  by  building  at 
the  spot  an  altar  or  sacellurn  to  Aius  Loqucns. 
(Cic,  7>rp.  i.  45.) 

Tnllus  Hostilius,  after  the  capture  of  Alba  I-onga, 
adorned  the  forum  with  a curia  or  senate  house, 
which  was  called  after  him  the  Curia  Hostilia,  and 
continued  almost  down  to  the  imperial  times  to  be 
the  most  usual  place  for  holding  assemblies  of  the 
senate.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 155,  MBU.;  Liv.  i.  30.) 
From  the  same  spoils  he  also  improved  the  co- 
niitinm:  “ Fecilque  idem  et  sepsit  dc  mannbiis  co- 
mitium  et  curiam  " (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  17)  ; whence  we 
can  hardly  infer  that  ho  surrounded  the  comitium 
with  n fence  or  wall,  but  more  probably  that  he 
marked  it  off  more  distinctly  from  the  forum  by 
raising  it  higher,  so  as  to  be  approached  by  steps. 
The  Curia  Hostilia.  which  from  its  pre-eminence  is 
generally  called  simply  curia,  must  have  adjoined 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Vulcanal.  Niebuhr  ( Heschr . 
ml.  Hi.  p.  60)  whs  the  first  who  indicated  that  it  must 
have  stood  on  the  N.  aide  of  the  forum,  by  pointing 
out  the  following  passage  in  Pliny,  in  which  the 
method  of  observing  noon  from  it  is  described: — 
“ Duodecim  tabulis  ortus  t&ntum  et  occusus  nomi- 
mntur  ; post  aliquot  annos  adjpetus  est  meridies, 
acccnso  consulum  id  pruuuntiante,  cum  a curia  in- 
ter rostra  ct  graecostaaim  prospexisset  solctn." 
(vii.  60.)  Hence,  since  the  son  At  noon  could 
be  observed  from  it,  it  must  have  faced  the  south. 
If  its  front,  however,  was  parallel  with  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  forum,  as  it  appears  to  have  been, 
it  must  have  looked  a little  to  the  W.  of  S.; 
since  that  line  docs  not  run  due  E.,  but  a few  de- 
grees to  the  S.  of  E.  Hence  the  necessity,  in  order 
to  observe  the  true  meridian,  of  looking  between  the 
Graecustasis  and  rostra.  Now  the  Grnecostasis — 
at  a period  of  course  long  after  Tullus  Hustilius, 
and  wl»en  mid-day  began  to  be  observed  in  this 
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manner — was  a lofty  substruction  on  tho  right  or 
W.  side  of  the  curia;  and  the  rostra  were  also  an 
elevated  object  situated  directly  m it*  front.  This 
appears  from  the  passage  in  Varro  just  alluded  to: 
— “ Ante  hnne  (curiam)  rostra:  quojua  loci  id  vo- 
cabulmn,  quod  ex  hostibns  enpta  fixa  sunt  rostra. 
Sub  dextra  hrtjue  (curiae)  a comitio  locus  sub- 
structus,  ubi  nationuin  subsisterent  legati,  qui  ad 
senatum  essent  missi.  Is  graecostasis  appdlatus,  a 
parte  nt  multa.  Senaculum  supra  Graecostaaim, 
ubi  aedis  Concordiae  et  Basilica  Opimia."  ( L . L.  r. 
§ 155,  156.)  When  Varro  says  that  the  Graeco- 
stasis was  mb  dextra  ettriaet  he  is  of  course  looking 
towards  the  south,  so  that  the  Graecostasis  was  on 
his  right.  This  appears  from  his  going  on  to  say 
that  the  senaculum  lay  above  the  Graecostasis,  and 
towards  the  temple  of  Concord;  which,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention,  was  seated  on  the  side  of 
the  Capitoline  hill.  It  further  appears  from  this 
passage  that  the  Graecostasis  was  a substruction,  or 
elevated  area  (locus  substructus)  nt  the  6ide  of,  or 
adjoining  the  comitium  (comp.  Plin.  xxxiii.  6);  ami 
must  have  projected  in  front  of  the  curia.  The 
relative  situation  of  these  objects,  as  here  described, 
is  further  proved  by  Pliny's  account  of  observing 
midday,  with  which  alone  it  is  consistent.  For, 
as  all  these  objects  faced  a little  to  the  W.  of  SM  it 
is  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  Graccoetasis  lay 
to  the  W.  of  the  curia,  that  the  meridian  sun  could 
be  observed  with  accuracy  from  any  part  of  the 
latter  between  the  Graecostasis  and  rostra. 

A singular  theory  is  advanced  by  Mommsen  re- 
specting the  situation  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which 
we  cannot  altogether  pa&s  over  in  silence.  He  is 
of  opinion  ( L c,  p.  289,  seq.)  that  it  lav  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  just  above  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which  he  thinks  was  built  up  in  Bunt  of  it;  and 
this  he  takes  to  be  the  reason  why  the  curia  was 
rebuilt  on  the  forum  by  Sulla.  His  only  authority 
for  this  view  is  the  following  passage  in  Livy  : 
*'  (Censores)  et  clivum  Capitoliimm  silice  sternen- 
dutn  curaverunt  et  porticum  ab  aede  Saturni  in 
Cupitolium  ad  Senaculum  ac  super  id  Curiam " (xli. 
27).  From  these  words,  which  are  not  very  in- 
telligible, Mommsen  infers  (p.  292)  that  a portico 
reached  from  the  temple  of  Saturn  to  the  senaculum, 
and  thence  to  the  curia  above  it,  which  stood  on 
the  Capitol  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  bv  the 
Tabulariuin  (p.  292).  But  so  many  evident  ab- 
surdities follow  from  this  view,  that  Mommsen,  had 
he  given  the  subject  adequate  consideration,  could 
hardly,  we  think,  have  adopted  it.  Had  the  curia 
stood  behind  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  ground  plan 
of  which  is  still  partly  visible  near  the  arch  of  Se- 
verus,  it  is  quite  impossible  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Pliny,  mid-dav  could  have  been  observed 
from  it  between  the  rostra  and  Graccostosis,  since  it 
would  have  faced  nearly  to  the  east.  Mommsen, 
indeed  (p.  296),  asserts  the  contrary,  and  makes 
the  Career  Mamertinus  and  arch  of  Titus  lie  al- 
most due  N.  and  S.,  as  is  also  shown  in  his  plan  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  But  the  writer  can  affirm 
from  his  own  observation  that  this  is  not  the  fart. 
To  a person  standing  under  the  Capitol  at  the  head 
of  the  fortnn,  and  opposite  to  the  column  of  Phoraa, 
the  temple  of  Faustina  bears  due  E.  by  the  com- 
pass, and  the  arch  of  Titus  a few  degrees  to  the  S. 
of  E.  To  a perwon  standing  by  the  arch  of  Sever us, 
about  the  assumed  site  of  the  curia,  the  arch  of 
Titus  would  of  course  bear  a little  more  S.  still. 
Something  must  be  allowed  for  variation  cf  the 
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compost,  but  these  are  trifle*.  Tli«  correct  bearings 
are  given  in  Canina’a  Urge  plan  and  in  Becker's 
map,  and  are  wholly  at  variance  with  those  laid 
down  by  Mommsen.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  Opitnius  would  have  built  op  his  temple  of 
Concord  immediately  in  front  of  the  ancient  curia, 
thus  screening  it  entirely  from  the  view  of  the  forum 
and  comitium;  a state  in  which  it  must  have  re- 
mained for  nearly  half  a century,  according  to 
the  hypothesis  of  Mommsen.  Another  decisive 
refutation  of  Mommsen’s  view  is  that  the  Basilica 
Purcia,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  was  situated  on 
the  forum  close  by  the  curia,  whilst  according  to 
Mommsen  the  two  buildings  were  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval.  We  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be 
quite  impossible  that  the  curia  could  have  stood 
where  Mommsen  places  it;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
confess  our  inability  to  give  a satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  passage  in  Livy.  A word,  or  several 
words,  seem  to  have  dropped  out,  as  is  the  case  fre- 
quently in  the  wry  same  sentence,  where  the  gaps 
are  markod  in  the  editions  with  asterisks.  Such  a 
corrupt  sentence,  therefore,  does  not  suflice  as  au- 
thor ity  fur  so  important  a change,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

We  shall  only  further  oltservc  that  the  preceding 
passages  of  Varro  and  Pliny  thus  appear,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  mutually  to  support  and  ex- 
plain one  another,  and  show  the  Graecostasis  to  have 
stood  to  the  W.  of  the  curia,  first  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  senaculum  and  temple  of  Concord,  and 
secondly,  from  the  mid-day  line  falling  between  it 
and  the  rostra.  That  the  curia  was  considerably 
raised  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  Tarquin 
the  Proud  nearly  caused  the  death  of  Servios  Tullius 
by  hurling  him  down  the  steps  in  front  of  it,  which 
led  to  the  comitium.  (Dionys.  iv.  38 ; Liv.  i.  48.) 
It  was  an  inaugurated  temple  in  order  that  the 
senate  might  hold  their  meetings  in  it,  but  not  a 
sacred  one.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Vurr.  L C.)  In  the  reign 
of  Tullus  the  forum  was  adorned  with  the  tro- 
phy called  Pi  la  IIoratlana,  consisting  of  the 
spoils  won  from  the  Curiatii;  but  where  it  stood 
cannot  l>e  determined.  (Dionys.  tii.  22;  Liv.  i.  26.) 

The  Senaculum  referred  to  in  the  preceding  ac- 
count appears  to  have  been  a raised  and  open  area, 
adjoining  the  Graecostasis  and  curia,  on  which  the 
senators  were  accustomed  to  assemble  before  they 
entered  the  curia  in  order  to  deliberate.  Thus 
Varro : “ Senaculum  vocatum  ubi  senatus  aut  ubi 
•eniores  consistcrent  : dictum  ut  Gerusia  apud 

Graecus  ” (v.  § 156,  Miill.).  Valerius  Maximus 
gives  a still  more  explicit  account:  “Senatus  assi- 
d uani  stationem  eo  loci  jieragebat  qtii  hodieque 
Senaculum  appellatur:  nec  cxnpectabat  ut  edicto 
contraheretur,  sed  indc  citatus  prolinus  in  Curiam 
vc  iebnt " (ii.  2.  § 6).  Festus  mentions  tliat  there 
were  three  Senacula  in  all;  namely,  besides  the  one 
alluded  to,  another  near  the  Porta  Capcna,  and  a 
third  by  the  temple  of  Bellona,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
ti u-s  But  as  lii.s  account  is  in  some  respects  con- 
tradictory of  the  two  preceding  authorities,  we  shall 
hero  iuseit  it:  “Senacula  tria  fuisse  Itomae,  in 
quibus  senatus  haVri  sol  it  us  sit,  memoriae  prodidit 
Nicostratus  ir.  libro  qui  inscribitur  de  senatu  ha- 
bendo:  nnutn,  ubi  nunc  est  aedis  Concordiae  inter 
Cspitolimn  et  Forum;  in  quo  solcbant  magistral  us  j 
D.  T.  cmn  Seniuribus  deliberate;  alterum  ad  por- 
tain  Capeoatn;  tertium,  citra  aedem  Bellonae,  in 
quo  exterarum  nationuin  legal  is,  quo*  in  nrbem  ad- 
iniitere  uclclviut,  senatus  dabatur”  (p.  347,  Miill.). 
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Here  the  senaculum  is  represented,  not  as  a place 
in  which  the  senate  assembled  previously  to  delibe- 
ration, but  as  one  in  which  it  actually  deliberated. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  that  this  could  have  been 
so.  For  in  that  case  wliat  would  have  been  the  use 
of  the  curia?  in  which  tlio  senate  is  constantly 
represented  as  assembling,  except  in  cases  where 
they  held  their  sittings  in  some  other  temple.  Be- 
sides we  have  no  accounts  of  the  senaculum  being 
an  inaugurated  place,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  unlawful  for  the  senate  to  deliberate  in  it. 
Nicostratus  therefore,  who,  from  his  name,  seems  to 
have  been  a Greek,  probably  confounded  the  sena- 
cula with  the  curia,  and  other  temples  in  which  the 
senate  assembled;  and  at  all  events  his  account 
cannot  be  set  against  the  more  probable  one  of  Varro 
and  Valerius  Maximus.  There  is,  however,  one 
part  in  the  account  of  Feetus,  which  seems  to  set 
tlie  matter  in  a different  point  of  view.  The  words, 
*‘  in  quo  solcbant  magistratus  D.T.  cum  senioribas 
delibeiare,”  seem  to  point  to  the  senaculum  not  as 
a place  where  the  senators  deliberated  among  them- 
selves, but  where  they  conferred  with  the  magis- 
trates; such  magistrates  we  may  suppose  as  were 
not  entitled  to  enter  the  curia.  Such  were  the 
tribanes  of  the  people,  who,  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  senate,  took  their  seats  before  the  closed  doors 
of  the  curia;  yet  its  they  had  to  examine  and  sign 
the  decrees  of  the  Fathers  ltefore  they  became  laws, 
we  may  easily  imagine  that  it  was  sometimes  ne- 
cessary for  the  tribunes  and  senators  to  confer 
together,  and  these  conferences  may  have  taken 
place  at  the  senaculum  (“  Tribunis  plebisinlrare  cu- 
rium non  licebat:  ante  valvas  autetn  poaitis  sub- 
selliis,  dccreta  pat  rum  atteutissima  cure  exaini- 
nabant;  ut,  si  qua  ex  ois  improbassent,  rata  esse  non 
sinerent.  I tuque  veteribus  senatus  consult  is  T. 

liters  subscribj  solebat:  caque  nota  signifleabatur, 
ita  tribunoe  quoque  oensuisse,”  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  § 7.) 
In  this  manner  the  senacula  wonld  have  answered 
two  purposes;  as  places  in  which  the  senators  met 
previously  to  assembling  in  the  curia,  ami  as  a sort 
of  neutral  ground  for  conferences  with  the  plebeian 
magistrates. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  situation  of  the  sena- 
culuin  belonging  to  the  Curia  llostilia,  we  can  hardlj 
assume,  with  Mommsen,  that  it  occupied  the  spot  on 
which  the  temple  of  Concord  was  afterwards  actually 
built;  nor  do  the  words  of  Varro  and  Festus, — 
“ Senaculum  ubi  aedis  Concordiae  " — seem  to  re- 
quire so  very  rigorous  an  interpretation.  It  is 
sufficient  if  it  adjoined  the  temple;  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  latter  may  have  encroached 
upon  some  part  of  its  area.  After  the  temple  was 
erected  there  still  appears  to  have  been  a large  open 
space  in  front  of  it,  part  of  the  ancient  senaculum, 
but  which  now  seems  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
“ Area  Concordiae.”  Its  identity  with  the  sena- 
culum  appears  from  its  adjoining  the  Vulcamtl,  like 
the  latter:  “ In  area  Vulcaui  et  Concordiae  san- 
guinem  pluiU’*  (Liv.  xl.  19.)  “ In  area  Vulcaui 
|**r  biduum,  in  area  Concordiae  totideiu  diebus  san- 
guiuem  phut.”  (Jul.  Obseq.  59.)  The  temple  of 
Concord  became  a very  usual  place  for  assemblies 
of  the  senate,  as  appears  from  many  passages 
in  ancient  authors.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  7 ; Lompr. 
A lex.  6,  Ac.)  From  the  aiea  a flight  of  steps 
led  up  to  the  vestibule  of  the  temple;  “(Equitca 
Romani)  qui  frequentissimi  in  gradibus  Concordiae 
stelcruut.”  (Cic.  Phil.  viii.  8.)  According  to  Ma- 
erubius  the  temple  of  Saturn  also  had  a senaculum 
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(**  Habet  warn  et  ante  senatulum  ,*  L 8).  This  most 
liave  been  near  the  senacnlum  of  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
but  could  hardly  hare  been  the  same.  If  Macrobiua 
is  right,  then  Festua  is  wrong  in  limiting  the  sena- 
ctila  to  three;  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
the  areae  near  temples,  where  the  senate  was  ac- 
customed to  meet,  may  bare  been  called  senacula. 

To  Ancus  Marcius  we  can  only  ascribe  the  Cab- 
cer  Mambrtrcus,  or  prison  described  by  Livy  as 
overhanging  the  forum  (u  media  urbe,  imminens  for©/* 
i.  $3).  It  is  atill  to  be  seen  near  the  arch  of 
Severus,  under  the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Fa- 
legnami. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  a new  architectural 
era  began  at  Rome  with  the  reign  of  Tarquinioa 
Priacus ; and  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted  by  wars, 
he  would  doubtless  have  carried  out  many  of  thoee 
grand  schemes  which  he  was  destined  only  to  pro- 
ject, He  may  almost  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
forum,  since  it  was  he  who  first  surrounded  it  with 
private  houses  and  shops.  According  to  Varro  ( ap . 
Macrob.  § i.  8),  he  also  founded  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  on  the  forum  at  the  spot  where  the  altar 
stood;  though,  according  to  another  account,  it  was 
begun  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  At  all  events,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings  (Macrob.  I c.),  and  according  to 
Livy  (ii.  21),  in  the  consulship  of  Semprooius  and 
Minucius,  b.  c.  497.  According  to  Becker  {Handlf. 
p.  312)  the  ruin  of  the  three  columns  under  the 
Capitol  are  remains  of  it,  and  this,  be  asserts,  is  a 
most  decided  certainty,  which  can  be  denied  only  by 
persons  who  prefer  their  own  opinion  to  historical 
sources,  or  wilfully  shut  their  eyes.  It  appears  to 
us,  however,  judging  from  these  very  historical 
sources,  that  there  is  a great  deal  more  authority 
for  the  Italian  view  than  for  Becker’s;  according  to 
which  the  temple  of  Saturn  is  the  ruin  of  the  eight 
columns,  at  the  foot  of  the  clivus.  All  the  writers 
who  speak  of  it  mention  it  as  being  nt  the  lower 
part  of  the  hill,  and  beneath  the  clivus,  while  the 
three  columns  are  a good  way  up,  and  above  the 
clivus.  Thus  Servius  (des.  ii  115,  viiL  319) 
says  that  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  * ante  clivum 
Capitolini;  ” and  in  the  Origo  geniis  Romanae 
(c.  3)  it  is  said  to  be  “ sub  clivo  Capitolina*  In 
like  manner  Varro  ( L . L.  v.  § 42,  Mull.)  places  it 
•*  in  faucibus  (montis  Saturni);  * and  Dionysius, 
wo ph  Tp  bl(p  too  Atkpov,  Kara  r^y  &.yoboy  tV 
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Awb  TTjf  ayopat  $4pov<rav  sit  t6  KawirAXiov  (i.34). 
Featus  (p.  322,  MRU.)  describes  the  ara  as  having 
been  “ in  imo  clivo  Capitolino.”  Moreover,  the 
miliarium  aureum,  which  stood  at  the  top  erf  the 
forum  (Plin.  iii.  9)  was  under  the  temple  of  Saturn: 
“ ad  miliarium  aureum,  sub  aedem  Saturni*  (Tac.//. 
L 27);  “sub  aedem  Saturni,  ad  miliarium  aurenm  * 
(Suet.  Otko.  c.  6.)  Further,  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranwn  mentions  the  Basilica  Julia  as  **  inter 
aedem  Castoris  et  aedem  Saturni.*  Now  what  has 
Becker  got  to  oppose  to  this  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  very  beet  evidence  ? His  objections  are,  first, 
that  Servius  (Aen.  ii.  116)  mentions  the  temple  of 
Saturn  as  being  11  juxta  Concordiae  tempi  tun  ; " and 
though  the  eight  columns  are  near  the  temple  of 
Concord,  yet  they  cannot,  without  awkwardness,  be 
called  juxta  / Secondly,  the  Notitia,  proceeding  from 
the  Career  Mamertinus,  names  the  temples  in  the 
following  order:  Templum  Concordiae  et  Saturni  et 
Vespasiani  et  Titi-  Now,  as  the  three  columns  are 
next  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  it  follows  that  they 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  whole  force 
of  the  proof  here  adduced  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Notitia  mentions  these  buildings 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  actually  oc- 
curred. But  it  is  notorious  that  the  authority  of 
the  Notitia  in  this  respect  cannot  be  at  all  de- 
pended on,  and  that  objects  are  named  in  it  in  the 
most  preposterous  manner.  We  need  no  other 
witness  to  this  fact  than  Becker  himself,  who  says 
of  this  work,  “ Propterea  cavendum  ®t  diligenter, 
no,  qnoties  plura  simul  templa  nominantur,  codem 
ea  ordine  juncta  fuisse  arbitremur.”  (De  Murit, 
Ac.,  p.  12,  note.)  But  thirdly,  Becker  proceeds: 
“ This  argument  obtains  greater  certainty  from  tho 
inscriptions  collected  by  the  Anonymous  of  Ein- 
siedlen.  Fortunately,  the  entire  inscriptions  of  all 
the  three  temples  are  preserved,  which  may  be  still 
partly  read  on  the  ruins.  They  run  as  follows: 
‘ Senatus  populusquo  Romanus  incendio  consumptum 
restituit  I)ivo  Vespasiano  AugustoQ.  s.  r.  Q.  r.  impp. 
Caess.  Severus  et  Antoninus  pal  felic  Aug.  restitue- 
rnnt.J|8.p.Q.R.  aedem  Concordiae  vetuatate  collapsam 
in  meliorein  faciem  opere  et  cultu  splendidiore  re- 
stituerant."  Now  as  the  whole  of  the  first  inscrip- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  tlie  last  three  words, 
M Divo  Vespaaiano  Augusta are  still  to  be  read 
over  the  eight  columns,  and  the  letters  kmtitvkk, 
a fragment  of  u restituenint  ” in  the  second  inacrip- 
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tino,  over  the  three  columns,  Becker  regards  the 
order  of  the  Notitia  as  fully  confirmed,  and  tlic  three 
temples  to  be  respectively  those  of  Concord,  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  and  Saturn. 

With  regard  to  these  inscriptions  all  are  agreed 
that  the  third,  as  here  divided,  belongs  to  the  temple 
of  Concord;  but  with  regard  to  the  proper  division 
of  the  first  two,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Bunsen  and  Becker  divide  them  as  above,  but 
Canina  (foro  Rom.  p.  179)  contends  that  the  first 
finishes  at  the  word  “ restituit,”  and  that  the 
words  from  “ Diro  Vespasiano"  down  to  u restitue- 
runt * form  the  second  inscription,  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Vespasian  atid  Titus.  In  the  original 
codex  containing  the  inscriptions,  which  is  iu  the 
library  of  Einsiedlen,  they  are  written  consecutively, 
without  any  mark  where  one  begins  and  another 
ends;  so  that  the  divisions  in  subsequent  copies  are 
merely  arbitrary  and  without  any  authority.  Now 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  first  inscription,  ns  di- 
vided by  Canina,  may  still  be  read  on  the  architrave 
of  the  eight  columns,  which  it  exactly  fills,  leaving  no 
space  for  any  more  words.  Becker  attempts  to  evade 
this  difficulty  by  the  following  assertion : “There  is 
‘no  room,”  he  says  (l/nndb.  p.  357),  “ for  the  de- 
dication * Divo  Vespasiano,’  on  the  front  of  the 
temple;  and  although  it  is  unusual  for  one  half  of 
an  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  back,  yet  on  this 
occasion  the  situation  of  the  temple  excuses  it  1 * 
We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  whole  of  the 
words  after  “ restituit  ” down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
inscription  on  the  temple  of  Concord,  belong  to  the 
temple  of  Vespasian,  or  that  of  which  three  columns 
still  remain.  Another  proof  that  the  words  “ Divo 
Vespasiano  Angnsto  ” could  never  have  existed  over 
the  temple  with  the  eight  colamns  is  that  Poggio 
(</e  Variet.  Fori.  p.  12),  in  whose  time  the  build- 
ing was  almost  entire,  took  it  to  be  the  temple  of 
Concord,  which  he  could  not  hare  done  had  the  de- 
dication to  Vespasian  belonged  to  it.  (Bunbury,  in 
Class.  Afus.  iv.  p.  27,  note.)  Thus  two  out  of 
Becker's  three  arguments  break  down,  and  all  that 
lie  has  to  adduce  against  the  mass  of  evidence, 
from  the  best  classical  authorities,  on  the  other 
side,  is  a stiff  and  pedautic  interpretation  of  the 
preposition  juzta  in  such  a writer  as  Servian  1 Thus 
it  is  Becker  himself  who  is  amenable  to  his  own 
charge  of  shutting  his  eyes  against  historical  evi- 
dence. His  attempt  to  separate  the  altar  from  the 
temple  ( Handb . p.313),  at  least  in  locality,  is  equally 
unfortunate. 
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The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  or  the  por- 
tico with  the  eight  columns  at  the  head  of  the  forum, 
are  in  a rude  and  barbarous  style  of  art,  some  of  the 
columns  being  larger  in  diameter  tlian  others.  Hence 
Canina  infers  that  the  restoration  was  a very  late  one, 
and  probably  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Constantinople.  From  the  most  ancient 
tiinea  the  temple  of  Saturn  served  as  an  aerarium, 
or  state  treasury,  where  the  public  money,  the  mili- 
tary ensigns,  and  important  documents  were  pre- 
served (Liv.  iii.  69;  Pltti.  Q.  II.  42;  Macrob.  i.  8; 
Solin.  i.  12,  &c.).  On  account  of  its  Grecian  origin 
sacrifice*  were  performed  at  the  ultar  of  Saturn  after 
the  Greek  rite,  that  is,  capite  aperto,  instead  of 
capite  vclato  as  among  the  Homans  (Macrob.  1.  c.). 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  a small  cel  la 
or  Akdes  of  Ore,  which  served  as  a bank  for  the 
public  money.  The  F asli  A mi u mini  and  Caprani- 
ccrvm  mention  it  as  being  **  ad  Forum,”  and  “ in 
Vico  Jugariu,”  which  determines  its  position  here 
( Calend.  Amil.  Zkc.,-  Cal.  Capran.  Aug.').  It  is 
several  time*  alluded  to  by  Cicero:  “ l'eeunia  utimun 
ad  Opis  manerct”  (J'hil  i.  7,  cf.  iL  14).  Before 
the  temple  stood  a statue  of  Silvanus  and  a sacml 
fig-tree,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  in  B.  c. 
493,  as  its  roots  began  to  upset  the  statue  (Plm. 
xv.  20).  Behind  the  temple,  in  a small  lane 
or  Angiportus,  and  about  midway  up  the  ascent  of 
tbo  clivus,  was  the  Porta  Stekcorarla,  leading  to 
a place  where  the  ordure  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
was  deposited  on  the  15th  of  June  every  year. 
(VarT.  L.L.  vi.  § 32,  IOOL|  Festus,  p.  344.)  This 
custom  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  epithet 
of  Stercutus  applied  to  Saturn  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
inventor  of  applying  manure  to  the  fields  (Macrob. 
Sal.  L 7.)  Close  to  the  Ara  Satumi  there  was  a 
Sackllum  Dins,  in  which  wax  masks  were  sus- 
pended during  the  Saturnalia.  (/ b.  11.) 

But  the  most  important  alteration  made  by  Tnr- 
quinius  Priscus  with  regard  to  the  forum  was  the 
causing  of  porticoes  and  shops  to  be  erected  around 
it  (Liv.  i.  35;  Dionys.  iii.  67).  This  gave  the 
forum  a fixed  and  unalterable  shape.  We  may 
wonder  at  the  smallness  of  its  area  when  we  reflect 
that  this  was  the  great  centre  of  politics  and 
business  for  tho  mistress  of  the  world.  But  we 
must  recollect  that  its  bounds  were  thus  fixed 
when  she  herself  was  not  yet  secure  against  the 
attempts  of  surrounding  nations.  As  her  power  and 
population  gradually  increased  various  means  were 
adopted  for  procuring  more  accommodation  — first, 
by  the  erection  of  spacious  basilicae,  and  at  last,  in 
the  imperial  times,  by  the  construction  of  several  new 
fora.  But  at  first,  the  structures  that  arose  upon  the 
forum  were  rather  of  a useful  than  ornamental  kind; 
and  tho  tabenuie  of  Tarquin  consisted  of  butchers’ 
shops,  schools,  and  other  places  of  a like  description, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Virginia.  These  Ta- 
bernak  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Vrteres 
and  AToroe,  whence  it  seems  probable  that  only  tl»e 
former  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Tarquin.  The  two 
sides  of  the  forum,  lengthways,  derived  their  name* 
from  them,  one  being  called  rub  Veteribus , the  other 
tub  Novis.  A passage  iu  Cicero,  where  he  compares 
these  taberoae  with  the  old  and  new  Academy,  en- 
ables us  to  determine  their  respective  sites:  M Ut  ii, 
qui  sub  Novis  sol  cm  non  ferunt,  item  ills  cum  aestu 
aret,  veterum,  ut  Maenianorum,  sic  Acadcmicorum 
nmbrnm  secutus  est”  ( Acad.  iv.  22).  lienee  it 
appears  that  the  Novae,  being  exposed  to  the  sun, 
must  have  been  on  the  northern  side  of  the  forum. 
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and  the  of  course  on  the  south  side.  This 

relative  situation  is  also  established  by  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  basilicas  being  built  either  on  or 
near  their  sites,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Their 
arrangement  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but 
of  course  they  could  not  have  stood  before  the  curia 
and  comitium.  In  process  of  time  the  forum  began 
to  put  on  a better  appearance  by  the  conversion  of 
the  butchers'  shops  into  those  of  silversmiths  ("  Hoc 
intervallo  primum  forensis  dignitas  crevit,  atque  ex 
tabemis  lanienis  argentariae  factae,”  Varro  in  Non. 
p.  532,  M.).  No  clue,  however,  is  given  to  the  exact 
date  of  this  change.  The  earliest  period  at  which 
we  read  of  the  argentariae  is  in  Livy's  description  of 
the  triumph  of  Papirios  Cursor,  n.  c.  308  (ix.  40). 
When  the  coinitia  were  declared  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  for  the  argentarii  to  close  their  shops. 
(Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  § 91,  MUD.)  The  tabernae  were 
provided  with  Mneniana  or  balconies,  which  extended 
beyond  t lie  columns  supporting  the  porticoes,  and 
thus  formed  convenient  places  for  beholding  the 
games  on  the  forum  (Festus,  p.  134,  Miill. ; hid. 
Ori* 7.  xv.  3,  II.)  These  Mneniana  appear  to  have 
been  painted  with  subjects.  Thus  Cicero:  **  De- 
moustravi  digito  pictum  Galium  in  Mariano  scuto 
Citnbrico  sub  Nuvia”(<fe  Or.  ii.  66)  Pliny  mentions 
another  picture,  or  rather  caricature,  of  a Gaul  tub 
Vetrribus,  and  also  a figure  of  an  old  shepherd  with 
a stick.  The  latter  appears  to  hare  been  considered 
by  the  Romans  as  a valuable  work,  as  some  of  them 
n*ked  a German  ambassador  what  he  valued  it  at  ? 
But  the  barbarian,  who  had  no  taste  for  art,  said  he 
would  not  have  it  as  a gift,  even  if  the  man  was  real 
and  alive  (xxxv.  8).  According  to  Varro,  quoted 
by  the  same  author  ( lb . 37),  the  Mneniana  sub 
Yeteribus  were  paint  ed  by  Serapion. 

Another  service  which  Tarqnin  indirectly  rendered 
to  the  forum  was  by  the  const  ruction  of  his  cloacae, 
which  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  draining  it.  It  was 
now  that  the  Lacus  Ccrtius,  which  had  formerly 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  disappeared 
(**  Curtium  in  locum  palustrem,  qui  turn  fuit  in  foro, 
antequam  cloacae  sunt  factae.  seceatsisse,"  Piso  ap. 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 149.  seq.  Miill.)  This,  though  not 
so  romantic  a story  as  the  self-immolation  of  Curtius, 
is  doubtless  the  true  representation;  but  all  the  three 
legends  connected  with  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
Varro  ( l . c.)  It  was  perhaps  in  commemoration  of 
the  drainage  that  the  shrine  or  sarellum  of  Vicuna 
Cluacin a was  erected  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum, 
near  the  Tabernae  Novae,  as  appears  from  the  story 
of  Virginius  snatching  the  butcher’s  knife  from  a 
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shop  close  to  it  (Liv.  iii.  48  ; cf.  Plin.  xv.  36.) 
The  site  of  the  Lacus  Curtius  after  its  disappearance 
was  commemorated  in  another  manner.  Having  been 
struck  with  lightning,  it  seems  to  have  been  converted 
into  a dry  puteal,  which,  however,  still  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  Lacus  Curtius  (cf.  Varr.v  § 150): 
* Curtius  ille  lacus,  sicca*  qui  snstinet  aras, 
Nunc  solida  e»t  telius,  sed  lacus  ante  fuit" 
(Ov.  Fast.  vi.  397.) 
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Every  rear  the  people  used  to  throw  pieces  of  money 
into  it,  a sort  of  augurium  saint  is,  or  new  year's  gift 
for  Augustus.  (Suet  Aug.  57.)  Close  to  it  grew  a 
fig-tree,  a vine,  and  an  olive,  which  had  been  for- 
tuitously planted,  and  were  sedulously  cultivated  by 
the  people;  and  near  them  was  an  altar,  dedicated 
to  Vulcan,  which  was  removed  at  tho  time  of  the 
gladiatorial  games  given  at  Caesar’s  funeral.  (Plin. 
xv.  20;  cf.  Gruter,  Inter,  lxi.  1,  2.) 

Servius  Tullius  probably  carried  on  and  completed 
the  works  begun  by  his  predecessor  around  the 
forum,  just  as  he  finished  the  wall;  but  he  does  nut 
appear  to  have  undertaken  anything  original  except- 
ing the  adding  of  a lower  dungeon,  called  after  him 
Tulllanum,  to  the  Mamertine  prison.  (“  In  hoo 
(carcere)  pars  quae  nub  terra  Tullianum,  ideo  quod 
additum  a Tullio  rege,"  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 151.)  This 
remains  to  the  present  day,  and  still  realises  to  the 
spectator  the  terrible  description  of  Sallust  (Cat  55). 

The  Roman  Ciceroni  point  out  to  the  traveller 
the  Scalar  Gkmosiak  inside  the  Mamertine  prison, 
where  there  are  evident  remains  of  an  ancient  stair- 
case. But  it  appears  from  descriptions  in  ancient 
authors  that  they  were  situated  in  a path  leading 
down  from  the  Capitol  towards  the  prison,  and  that 
they  were  visible  from  the  forum.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivin. 
5;  Valor.  Mux.  vi.  9.  § 13;  Tac.  Hitt.  iii.  74.)  Traces 
of  this  path  were  discovered  in  the  16th  century 
(Luc.  Fauno,  Ant.  di  Kama,  p.  32),  and  also  not 
many  years  ago  in  excavating  the  ground  by  the 
arch  of  Soverua. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  additions  or  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  forum  during  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus. 

The  Forum  during  the  Republic.  — One  of 
the  earliest  buildings  erected  near  the  forum  in 
the  republican  times  was  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  After  the  battle  at  lake  Kegillus, 
the  Dioscuri,  who  had  agisted  the  Romans  in  the 
fight,  were  seen  refreshing  themselves  and  their 
horses,  all  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  at  the  little 
fountain  of  Juturna,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
(Dionys.  vi.  13;  Vai.  Max.  i.  8.  § 1 ; Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  2,  Ac.)  A temple  had  been  vowed  to  those 
deities  during  the  Latin  War  by  Postumius  tho 
dictator ; and  the  spot  where  this  apparitiou  lirui 
been  observed  was  chosen  for  its  site.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  son  of  Posturnius  b.  c.  484.  (Liv. 
ii.  42.)  It  was  not  a temple  of  the  largest  size ; 
but  its  conspicuous  situation  on  the  forum  made 
it  one  of  the  best  known  in  Rome.  From  the 
same  circumstance  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
it  served  as  a kind  of  suggestum  or  rostra  from 
which  to  address  the  people  in  tlie  forum ; a ptir- 
|iose  to  which  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
applied  by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  6 ; cf.  Cic. 
p.  Sett  15 ; Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  41.)  The  temple  served 
for  assemblies  of  the  senate,  and  for  judicial  busi- 
ness. Its  importance  is  thus  described  by  Cicero: 
M In  aede  Cast  oris,  celeberrimo  clarissiinoque  monu- 
inento,  quod  templum  in  oculis  quotidianoque  con- 
spectu  populi  Romani  est  positum  ; quo  saepenumero 
senatus  convocatur ; quo  maximarum  rerum  fre- 
quentis-simae  quotidie  advocationes  fiunt"  (in  Verr. 
i.  49).  Though  dedicated  to  tho  twin  gods,  tho 
temple  was  commonly  called  only  Aedet  Cattorit , 
as  in  the  preceding  passage  ; whence  Bibulus,  the 
colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  aedileship,  took  occasion 
to  compare  himself  to  Pollux,  who,  though  he  shared 
the  temple  in  common  with  his  brother,  was  never 
once  named.  (Suet.  Cats.  10.)  It  was  restored  by 
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Metellus  DalmaUcus  (Cic.  Scaur.  46,  et  ibi  A .von), 
and  afterward*  rebuilt  by  Tiberias,  and  dedicated  in 
his  and  Drusun’s  name,  a.  d.  6.  (Suet.  Tib.  20 ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  27.)  Caligula  connected  it  with  his 
palace  by  breaking  through  the  back  wall,  and  took 
a foolish  pleasure  in  exhibiting  himself  to  be  adored 
between  the  statues  of  the  twin  deities.  (Suet. 
Cal.  22  ; Dion  Cass.  lix.  28.)  It  was  restored  to 
its  former  state  by  Claudius  (Id.  lx.  6).  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  that  the  Roman  knights,  to  the 
number  sometimes  of  5000,  in  commemoration  of 
the  legend  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
made  an  annual  procession  to  it  from  the  temple  of 
Mars,  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena.  On  this  occa- 
sion, dressed  in  their  state  attire  and  crowned  with 
olive,  they  traversed  the  city  and  proceeded  over  the 
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forum  to  the  temple  (vi.  13).  Its  neighbourhood 
was  somewhat  contaminated  by  the  offices  of  certain 
persons  who  trafficked  in  slaves  of  bad  character, 
who  might  be  found  there  in  shoals.  (“  Num  moleste 
ferain  si  mihi  non  reddiderit  notnen  aliquis  ex  his, 
qui  ad  Cantoris  negotiantur,  nequain  mancipia  einentes 
vendentesque,  quorum  taltemae  pessimorum  servoruin 
turba  refertae  sunt,"  Senoc.  de,  Sapient.  13;  cf. 
Plant  Cure.  iv.  1.  20.)  The  three  elegant  columns 
near  the  forum,  under  the  Palatine,  are  most  pruhably 
remains  of  this  temple.  We  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding account  that  it  stood  close  to  the  forum,  as 
well  os  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  a position  which 
precisely  agrees  with  that  of  the  three  columns. 
None  of  the  other  various  appropriations  of  this  ruin 
will  bear  examination.  Poggio  (de  Var.  Fort 
p.  22)  absurdly  considered  these  columns  to  be  re- 
mains of  Caligula's  bridge.  By  the  earlier  Italian 
topographers  they  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator;  but  it  has  been  seen  that 
this  must  have  stood  a good  deal  higher  up  on  the 
Velio.  Nardini  thought  they  were  remains  of  the 
cumitium,  and  was  followed  by  Nibby  (Foro  Rom. 
p.  60)  and  Burgess  (Antiq.  of  Rome,  i.  p.  366). 
We  have  shown  tliat  the  comitium  was  not  at  this 
side  of  the  forum.  Canina  takes  them  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Curia  Julia  (Foro  Rom.  parte  L 
p.  132),  which,  however,  as  will  appear  in  its  proper 
place,  could  not  have  stood  here.  Bunsen  (Lee 
Forum  de  Rome , p.  58)  identifies  them  with  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which,  as  he  himself  observes 
(p.  59),  is  a “ denomination  entierement  non- 
ce lie”  and  indeed,  though  new,  not  true.  It  arises 
from  his  confounding  the  Chalcidicnm  mentioned 
in  the  Monumcntum  Aueyranum  with  the  Atrium 
Minervae  mentioned  by  the  Notitia  in  the  8th 
Region.  Bat  we  have  already  observed  that  the 
curia  and  Chalcidium,  which  adjoined  it,  would  be 
quite  misplaced  here.  The  Curiosum , indeed,  under 
the  same  Region,  mentions  besides  tbo  Atrium 
Minervae  a Templum  Castornm  et  Minervae,  but 
this  d«x»  not  appear  in  the  Notitia.  Bunsen  was 
more  correct  in  his  previous  adoption  of  the  opinion 
of  Fea,  that  the  columns  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Castor.  (Bullettino  deli'  JtuL  1835  ; cf.  Banbury 
in  Claes.  Mat.  iv.  p.  19.) 

The  capture  of  the  city  by  tbc  Gauls,  n.  c. 
390,  which,  as  we  hare  before  said,  indicted  so 
much  injury  tliat  tho  Romans  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  migrating  to  Veii,  must  of  course  have 
occasioned  considerable  damage  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  forum.  The  Curia  Uaatilia,  however,  muat 
have  escaped,  since  Livy  represents  the  senate  as 
debating  in  it  respecting  this  very  matter  (v.  5)^ 
Such  shops  and  private  houses  as  had  been  destroyed 
were  probably  restored  in  the  fashion  in  which  they 
had  previously  existed.  It  was  now  that  the  little 
temple  to  Aiub  LoquENS,or  Locunus,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  was  erected  on  the  Nova  Via, 
not  far  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  (75.  50).  From 
this  period  the  forum  must  have  remained  without 
any  important  alterations  down  to  the  time  of  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  when  basilicae  first  began  to  be 
erected.  During  this  interval  all  that  was  done  was 
to  adorn  it  with  statues  and  other  ornaments,  but 
no  building  was  erected  upon  it;  for  the  small 
ex  voto  temple  to  Concord,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  bronze,  erected  on  the  Vulcan al  by 
the  aedile  C.  Flavius,  b.  c.  303  (Id.  ix.  46),  can 
hardly  come  under  that  denomination.  It  was  pro- 
bably also  during  this  period  that  the  Gkakcostasis, 
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"r  elevated  area,  which  served  as  a waiting-place 
for  foreign  ambassadors  before  they  were  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  the  senate,  was  constructed  cn  the 
Yulcanal  close  to  the  curia,  as  before  described. 
The  adornment  of  the  suggestum  or  oratorical  plat- 
form on  the  comitium  with  the  beaks  of ‘the  shipe 
taken  from  the  An  dates,  forma,  from  the  connection 
of  this  celebrated  object  with  the  history  of  republican 
Rome,  and  the  change  of  name  which  it  underwent 
on  the  occasion,  a sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  forum.  This  occurred  n.  c.  337.  (Win. 
xxxiv.  1 1.)  The  Rostra  at  this  time  stood,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  comitium  before  the  curia — a 
position  which  they  continued  to  occupy  even  after 
the  time  that  new  ones  were  erected  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar. (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  49  ; Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Miltm. 
5.)  The  rostra  were  a tern  plum,  or  place  conse- 
crated by  auguries  (“  Rnetrisque  earura  (navium) 
suggest  uni  in  foro  extructum,  adornari  placuit : 
Roslraque  id  templum  appellatum,”  Liv.  viii.  14; 
comp.  Cic.  m Vatin.  10.)  They  are  distinguished 
by  Dion  Cassius  (Ivi.  34)  from  those  erected  by 
Caesar,  by  the  epithet  of  0f)^m  5 ripriyoputAy,  and 
by  Suetonius  by  that  of  vetera.  (Suet.  Aug.  100.) 
It  may  be  inferred  from  a passage  in  a letter  of 
Fronto’s  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  that  the  rostra 
were  not  raised  to  any  very  great  height  above  the 
level  of  the  camitium  and  forum  (“  Nee  tantido 
superior®,  quanto  rostra  foro  et  comitio  excelsiors  ; 
sed  altioree  antemnae  sunt  prora  vel  pot i us  carina,” 
lib.  i.  ep.  2).  Wlien  speaking  from  the  rostra  it 
was  usual  in  the  more  ancient  times  for  the  orator 
to  turn  towards  the  comitium  and  curia, — a custom 
first  neglected  by  C.  Licinius  Crassos  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Q.  Maximus  Scipio  and  L.  Mane  in  us,  who 
turned  towards  the  forum  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  people  (Cic.  .dm.  25);  though,  according  to 
Plutarch  ( Gracch . 5),  this  innovation  was  intro- 
duced by  C.  Gracchus. 


rostra  . (From  a Coin.) 

The  erecting  of  columns  in  honour  of  military 
achievements  mine  very  early  into  use  at  Rome, 
and  seems  to  have  preceded  the  triumphal  arch. 
The  first  monament  of  this  sort  appears  to  have 
been  the  column  on  the  forum  called  the  Columna 
Maenia,  commemorative  of  the  victory  gained  by 
C.  Maenius  over  the  Latins,  b.  c.  338.  (Liv.  viii. 
13.)  Livy,  indeed,  in  the  passage  cited  says  that 
the  monument  was  an  equestrian  statue ; whilst 
Pliny  on  the  other  hand  (xxxiv.  11)  states  that 
it  was  a column,  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (Scst.  58.)  Niebuhr  would  reconcile  both 
accounts,  by  assuming  that  the  statue  was  on  a co- 
lumn. ( Hitt.  vol.  iii.  p.  145.)  Pliny  in  another  place 
(vii.  60)  says  that  the  column  afforded  the  means 
of  determining  the  last  hour  of  the  day  (“A  columna 
Maenia  ad  carcercm  inclinato  sidere  auprvmain 
prunuutiabat  (accensua)”) ; but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how  a column  standing  on  the  forum  oonld 
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have  thrown  a shadow  towards  the  career  iu  the 
evening. 

Another  celebrated  monument  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  DjJlian  column,  also  called  Columna  Ko- 
btrata,  frem  its  having  the  beaks  of  ships  sculptured 
upon  it.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of  C.  Duilius, 
who  gained  a great  naval  victory  over  the  CartJui- 
ginians,  B.  c.  260.  According  to  Servius  (Georg. 
iii.  v.  29)  there  were  two  of  these  columns,  one  on 
or  near  the  rostra,  the  other  in  front  of  the  circus. 
Pliny,  indeed  (xxxiv.  11),  and  Quintilian  (Inst. 
i.  7)  speak  of  it  as  u in  foro;”  but  forum  is  a 
generic  name,  including  the  comitium  as  a port,  and 
therefore,  as  used  by  these  authors,  does  not  in- 
validate the  more  precise  designation  of  Servius. 
The  basis  of  this  column  was  found  at  no  great 
distance  from  tbo  arch  of  Sever  us  (Ciacconio, 
Columnar  Hostruiae  Inscrip.  Explicatio . p.  3,  ap. 
Canina,  Fora  Rom.  p.  301,  note),  a fact  which 
confirms  the  position  which  we  have  assigned  to  the 
comitium  and  curia.  The  inscription  in  a frag- 
mentary state  is  still  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  dtf 
Conservator i. 


COLUMNA  DUIL1A 

On  the  forum  in  front  of  the  rostra  stood  the 
statue  of  Marsvab  with  uplifted  hand,  the  emhlera 
of  civic  liberty.  (Serv.  ad  A en.  iv.  58 ; cf,  Maerob. 
Sat.  iii.  12.)  Here  was  the  great  resort  of  the 
causidici , and  also  of  the  Roman  courtesans.  Hence 
Martial  (U.  64.  8):  — 

u Ipse  potest  fieri  Marsya  causidicus.” 

Horace  (Sat.  i.  6.  120)  has  converted  the  pointed 
finger  of  the  Satyr  into  a sign  of  scorn  and  derision 
against  an  obnoxious  individual : — 

“ obeundus  Marsya,  qni  se 

Vultum  ferre  negat  Noviomm  pusse  minoris." 

It  was  here  that  Julia,  the  daughter  of  August  ua, 
held  her  infamous  orgies,  in  company  with  the 
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vilest  of  the  Roman  prostitutes.  (Senec.  Tien.  ri. 
82  ; Pliu.  zzi.  6.)  The  account  given  by  Servius 
of  this  statue  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, into  which  the  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter.  The  whole  question  lias  been 
exhausted  by  Creuzer.  (Stud.  ii.  p.  282,  seq.;  cf. 
Savigny,  Gesch.  des  Rum.  Rechts,  i.  52.) 

Near  the  rostra  were  also  the  statues  of  the  Thrkk 
Sin yus  (Plin.  zxxiv.  11),  which  are  apparently 
the  same  as  the  three  Moipeu  or  Fates,  mentioned 
by  Procopius.  ( B . Goth.  i.  25.)  These  also  were 
at  the  head  of  the  forum,  towards  the  temple  of 
Janus,  a position  which  points  to  the  same  result  as 
the  Duilian  column  with  respect  to  the  situation  of 
the  cotnitium. 

Livy’s  description  of  a great  fire  which  broke 
out  about  the  forum  B.  c.  211  affords  some  topo- 
graphical particulars : “ Interrupit  hoe  sermones 
noi  te,  quae  pridie  Quinquatrus  fuit,  plnribua  simul 
Ux-is  circa  forum  incendium  ortum.  Eodem  tem- 
pore septem  Tabernae,  quae  postea  quinque,  et 
argentariae,  quae  nunc  Novae  appellantur,  arsere. 
Comprehensa  postea  privata  aedificia,  neque  enim 
turn  basil icae  erant : comprehensae  Lautumiae,  fo- 
rumque  piscatorium,  et  atrium  regium.  Aedis  Vestae 
▼ix  defensa  est"  (xzvi.  27).  As  the  fire,  wilfully 
occasioned,  broke  out  in  several  places,  and  as  the 
Curia  Hoetiiia  does  not  seem  to  have  been  en- 
dangered, we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Septem 
Tabernae  here  mentioned  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
forum.  The  argentariae  afterwards  called  Novae 
were  undoubtedly  on  the  N.  side,  and,  for  the  reason 
just  given,  they  perhaps  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  curia, 
as  the  fire  seems  to  have  spread  to  the  eastward. 
It  was  on  the  N.  side  that  the  greatest  danuige  was 
done,  as  the  fire  here  spread  to  the  Lautumiae  and 
Forum  Piscatorium.  The  Septem  Tabernae  appear 
to  have  been  the  property  of  the  state,  as  they  were 
rebuilt  by  the  censors  at  the  public  expense,  together 
with  the  fish-market  and  Atrium  Regium  (“  Loca- 
verunt  inde  reficienda  quae  circa  forum  incendio 
consumpta  erant,  septem  tabrmas,  maoellum,  atrium 
regium,5*  Id  zxrii.  11).  This  passage  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  reading  quinq'te  (tabernae)  in  that 
previously  cited  is  corrupt  Muretus  has  observed 
that  one  codex  has  “quae  postea  v et.”  which  in 
others  was  contracted  into  v.,  and  thus  taken  for  a 
numeral.  (Becker,  Httndb.  p.  297,  notes).  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  Veteres  Tabernae  on  the  S. 
aide  of  the  forum  were  seven  in  number,  and  from 
the  word  pottea  applied  to  them,  whilst  nunc  is 
used  of  the  Novae,  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Veteres  did  not 
come  into  use  till  after  this  accident 

It  also  appears  from  this  passage,  that  there  were 
no  basilicae  At  Rome  at  this  period.  It  was  not 
long  afterwards,  however,  namely  b.  C.  184,  that 
the  first  of  these  buildings  was  founded  by  M.  Por- 
cins  Cato  in  his  censorship,  and  called  after  him 
Basilica  Pobcia.  In  order  to  procure  the  requisite 
ground,  Cato  purchased  the  houses  of  Maenius  and 
Titius  in  the  Lautumiae,  and  four  tabernae.  (Liv. 
zxxix  44.)  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  Lautu- 
miaa  lay  close  at  the  back  of  the  forum;  which  also 
appears  from  the  circumstance  that  Maenius,  when 
he  sold  his  house,  reserved  for  himself  one  of  its 
columns,  with  a balcony  on  the  top,  in  order  that  he 
and  his  posterity  might  be  able  to  view  from  it  the 
gladiatorial  shows  on  the  forum.  (Ps.  Ascon.  ad 
Cic . Die.  is  CaeciL  1 6 ; cf.  Schol.  ad  Uor.  Sat.  i.  3. 
21.)  This  column  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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the  me. mment  called  the  Columns  Mnenia,  which 
stood  on  the  forum.  The  Basilica  Porcia  must  have 
stood  cloee  to  the  curia,  since  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  same  fire  which  consumed  the  latter,  when  the 
body  of  Clodius  was  burnt  in  it  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  pro 
Mu.  Arg.  p.  34,  OrelL);  but  it  must  have  been  on 
the  eastern  ride,  as  object*  already  described  filled 
the  space  between  the  curia  and  the  Capitoline  hill. 
The  Forum  Piscatorium  stood  close  behind  it, 
since  Plautus  describes  the  unsavoury  odours  from 
that  market  a a driving  away  the  frequenters  of  the 
basilica  into  the  forum : — 

“ Turn  piscatores,  qni  praebent  populo  pisces  foetidoa 
Qui  advehuntur  qnadrupedanti  crucianti  canterio 
Quorum  odoe  subbarilicanos  omnes  abigit  in  forum.** 
( Capt . iv.  2.  33.) 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  Basilica  Porcia.  (Pint. 
Cato  Min.  5.)  After  its  destruction  by  fire  ai  the 
funeral  of  Clodius  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
rebuilt ; at  all  events  we  do  not  find  any  farther 
mention  of  it. 

The  state  of  the  forum  at  this  period  is  described 
in  a remarkable  passage  of  Pl&utus  ; in  which,  as 
becomes  a dramatist,  he  indicates  the  different  loca- 
lities by  the  characters  of  the  men  who  frequented 
them  (Cure.  iv.  1)  s — 

“Qui  peijurum  convenire  volt  hominem  mitto  in 
comitium  ; 

Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum,  apud  Cloacinae  sacrum 
Ditis  damnosos  man  toe  sub  basilica  qnacrito  ; 

Ibidem  erunt  scorta  exoleta,  quique  stipolari  aolent ; 
Symbol  arum  collatoree  apud  Forum  Piscarium  ; 

In  foro  infirao  boni  homines  atque  dites  ambulant  , 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  ibi  o&tcntatores  meri  ; 
Confident es  garrulique  et  malevoli  supra  lacuin, 

Qui  alteri  de  nihilo  audacter  dicunt  cvntumeliam 
Et  qui  ipsi  sat  habeut,  quod  in  se  possit  vere  dicier. 
Sub  Yctcriboa  ibi  sunt,  qui  dant  quique  accipiunt 
foencre ; 

Pone  aedem  Castoris  ibi  sunt,  subito  quibua  credas 
male, 

In  Tosco  Vico  ibi  sunt  homines,  qui  ipri  scse  ven- 
ditant. 

In  Velabro  vcl  pistorem,  vcl  lanium,  rel  aruspicem, 
Vel  qui  ipri  vortant,  vel  qui  alii*  ut  vorsentur  p«ae- 
bcant. 

[Ditis  damnosus  maritos  apud  Leucadiam  Oppiarn].” 

This  is  such  a picture  rs  Greene  might  have 
drawn  of  Paul's,  or  Ben  Jonscn  of  Moor  Fields. 
The  good  men  walking  quietly  by  themselves  in 
the  obscurest  part  of  the  forum,  whilst  the  flash 
gentlemen  without  a denarius  in  their  purses,  are 
strutting  conspicuously  in  the  middle;  the  gourmands 
gathering  round  the  fishmarket  and  clubbing  for  a 
dinner  ; the  gentlemen  near  the  Lacus  Curtins,  a 
regular  set  of  scandal- mongers,  so  ready  to  speak  ill 
of  others,  and  so  wholly  unconscious  that  they  livo 
in  glass-houses  tlicmselvaa  ; the  perjured  witness 
prowling  about  the  comitium,  like  the  man  in  West- 
minster Hall  in  former  days  with  a straw  in  his 
shoe;  the  tradesman  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  whose 
spirit  of  trading  is  so  in-bred  that  he  would  sell  his 
very  self  ; all  these  sketches  from  life  present  a pic- 
ture of  manners  in  “ the  good  old  times  ” of  the 
Roman  Republic,  when  Cato  himself  was  censor, 
which  shows  that  human  nature  is  very  much  the 
same  thing  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In  a to- 
pographical point  of  view  there  is  little  here  but 
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what  Mifirms  what  lias  been  already  said  respect- 
ing the  forum  and  its  environs ; except  that  the 
usurer*  tub  Veteribus  show  that  the  bankers’  shop* 
were  not  confined  to  the  N.  side  of  the  forum.  What 
the  canalit  was  in  the  middle  of  the  forum  is  not 
clear,  but  it  was  perhaps  a drain.  The  passage  is, 
in  some  places,  probably  corrupt,  as  appears  from 
the  two  obscure  lines  respecting  the  mariti  Ditit , 
the  second  of  which  is  inexplicable,  though  they  pro- 
bably contain  some  allusion  to  the  Sacellum  Diti* 
which  wo  hare  mentioned  as  adjoining  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  Mommsen,  however  (4  c.  p.  297),  would 
read  “ dites  damnceoa  man  to,”  See.,  taking  these 
w dites " to  be  the  rich  usurers  who  resorted  to  the 
basilica  and  lent  young  men  money  for  the  purpose 
of  corrupting  city  wives.  But  what  has  tended  to 
throw  doubts  upon  the  whole  passage  is  the  mention 
of  the  basilica,  since,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Cicero  (Brut.  15),  Plaotos  died  in  the  very 
year  of  Cato’s  censorship.  Yet  the  basilica  is 
also  alluded  to  in  another  passage  of  Plautus  be- 
fore quoted;  so  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  but  that 
it  must  have  existed  in  his  lifetime.  If  we  could 
place  the  basilica  in  Cato’s  aedileship  instead  of 
hi*  censorship,  every  difficulty  would  vanish ; but 
for  such  a view  we  can  produce  no  authority. 

Mommsen  (lb.  p.  301)  has  made  an  ingenious, 
and  not  improbable  attempt  to  show,  that  Plautus, 
as  becomes  a good  poet,  has  mentioned  all  these 
objects  on  the  forum  in  the  order  in  which  they  ac- 
tually existed ; whence  he  draws  a confirmation  of 
the  view  respecting  the  situation  of  the  comitium. 
That  part  of  the  forum  is  mentioned  first  a*  being  | 
the  moat  excellent.  Then  follows  on  the  l eft 
the  Sacrum  Cluacinae,  the  Basilica  Portia,  and 
Forum  Fiscatnrium,  and  the  Forum  Infimum.  Re- 
turning by  the  middle  he  names  the  canalis,  and 
proceed*  down  the  forum  again  on  the  right,  or 
southern  side.  In  the  “ malevoli  supra  lacum  ” the 
Laras  Servilins  is  alluded  to  at  the  top  of  the  Vjcus 
Jugarius.  Then  we  have  the  Veteres  Tabemae,  the 
temple  of  Castor,  the  Vicua  Tuscus,  and  Velabrutn. 

The  Basilica  Porcia  was  soon  followed  by  others. 
The  next  in  the  order  of  time  was  the  Basilica 
Folvia,  founded  in  the  censorship  of  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidu*,  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  B.C.  179.  This 
was  also  w post  Argentarias  Novas’*  (Liv.  xl.  51).  and 
must  therefore  hare  been  very  close  to  the  Basilica 
Porcia.  From  the  two  censors  it  was  sometimes 
called  Basilica  Aemilia  et  Fulvia.  (Varr.  L.L.  vi. 

§ 4,  MQ11.)  All  the  subsequent  embellishments  and 
restorations  appear,  however,  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Gena  Aemilia.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  with 
Q.  Lufatius  in  b.  c.  78,  adorned  it  with  bronze 
shields  bearing  the  effigies  of  bis  ancestors.  (Plin. 
xxxr.  4.)  It  appear*  to  have  been  entirely  re- 
built by  L.  Aemilius  Paulina,  when  aedile,  u.  c. 
53.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  restoration  alluded 
to  by  Cicero  (ad  Ait.  iv.  16),  from  which  passage 
— if  the  punctuation  and  text  are  correct,  far  it 
is  almost  a locus  desperatus  — it  also  appears  that 
Paullus  was  at  the  same  time  constructing  another 
new  and  magnificent  basil  ica.  Hence  a difficulty  arises 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  latter,  which  we  are 
unable  to  solve,  since  only  one  Basilica  Paulli  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors;  and  Plotarch  (Cart. 
29)  says  expressly  that  Paullus  expended  the  large 
sum  of  money  which  he  had  received  from  Caesar 
as  a bribe  in  building  on  the  forum,  in  place  of  the 
Basilica  Fulvia,  a new  one  which  bore  his  own 
name.  (Cf.  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  26.)  It  ia  certain  at 
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least  that  we  mast  not  assume  with  Berber  (Ratuib. 
p . 303)  that  the  latter  was  but  a poor  affair  in  compa- 
rison with  the  new  one  because  it  was  built  with  the 
ancient  columns.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  words 
“ nihil  gratia*  illo  monumento,  nihil  gkmoeius,” 
Cicero  Is  alluding  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
haailiem,  since  he  goes  on  to  mention  it  as  one  which 
used  to  be  extolled  by  Atticus,  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  of  a new  building;  and  tlie  em- 
ployment of  the  ancient  columns  only  added  to  its 
beauty.  The  building  thus  restored,  however,  was 
not  destined  to  stand  long.  It  seems  to  have  l*en 
rebuilt  less  then  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Paullus 
Aemilius  Lepidus  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  42);  and  in 
about  another  twenty  years  this  second  restoration 
was  destroyed  by  a fire.  It  was  again  rebuilt  in  the 
name  of  the  same  Paullus,  but  at  the  expense  of 
Augustus  and  other  friends  (Id.  liv.  24),  and  re- 
ceived further  embellishments  in.  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, A.D.  22.  (Tac.  Arm.  iiL  72.)  It  was 
in  this  last  phase  that  Pliny  saw  it  when  he  ad- 
mired its  magnificence  and  its  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble  (xxxvi.  24). 
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The  third  building  of  this  kind  was  the  Basilica 
Semfronia,  erected  by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in 
his  censorship,  B.C.  169.  For  this  purpose  he  pur- 
chased the  house  of  Scipio  African  us,  together  with 
some  adjoining  butchers’  shops,  behind  the  Tabernao 
Veteres,  and  near  the  statue  of  Vertumnns,  which,  ns 
we  liave  said,  stood  near  the  forum  at  the  end  of  the 
Vicos  Tuscus.  (Liv.  xliv.  16.)  This,  therefore,  was 
the  first  basilica  erected  on  the  8.  side  of  the  forum. 
We  hear  no  farther  mention  of  it,  and  therefore  it 
seems  probable  that  it  altogether  disappeared,  and 
that  it*  site  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  Vicus 
Jugariua  was  subsequently  occupied  in  the  imperial 
times  by  the  Basilica  Julia. 

The  Laltumiak,  of  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  when  treating  of  the  Basilica  Porcia,  waa 
not  merely  the  name  of  a district  near  the  forum, 
but  also  of  a prison  which  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  during  the  Republican  period.  The 
Lautumiae  are  first  mentioned  after  the  Second 
Punic  War,  and  it  seem*  very  probable,  as  Varro 
says  (L.L.X.  § 151,  MU1L),  that  the  name  waa 
derived  from  the  prison  at  Syracuse  ; though  we 
can  hardly  accept  his  second  suggestion,  that  the 
etymology  is  to  be  traced  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
the  Sicilian  city,  to  the  circumstance  that  stone 
quarries  formerly  existed  at  the  spot.  The  older 
topographers,  down  to  the  time  of  Bunsen,  assumed 
that  Lautumiae  was  only  another  appellation  for 
the  Career  Mamertinua,  a misconception  perhaja 
occasioned  by  the  abruptness  with  which  Varro 
(4  c)  passes  from  his  account  of  the  Tullianum  to 
that  of  the  Lautumiae.  We  read  of  the  latter  as  a 
place  for  the  custody  of  hostage*  and  prisoner*  of 
war  in  Livy  (xxxii.  26,  xxxvii.  3);  a purpoae  to 
which  neither  the  size  nor  the  dungeon-like  con- 
3X2 
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struct  ion  of  the  career  would  hare  adapted  it. 
That  the  Lantumiae  was  of  considerable  size  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  when 
the  consul  Q.  Metellua  Celer  was  imprisoned  there 
by  the  tribune  L.  Fl»vius,  Metellus  attempted  to 
assemble  the  senate  in  it,  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  50.) 
Its  distinctness  from  the  Career  Mamertinas  is  also 
shown  by  Seneca  ( Controv . 27,  p.  303,  Bipant). 

An  important  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  forum,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was 
the  removal  of  the  Tribunal  Puaetobjs  from 
the  cumitium  hi  the  eastern  end  of  the  forum 
by  the  tribune  L.  Sen  bon  i us  Libo,  apparently  in 
B.C.  149.  It  now  stood  near  the  Puteal,  a place 
so  called  from  its  being  open  at  the  top  like  a well, 
and  consecrated  in  ancient  times  either  from  the 
whetstone  of  the  augur  Navi  us  having  been  buried 
there,  or  from  its  having  been  struck  by  lightning. 
It  was  repaired  and  re-dedicated  by  Libo;  whence  it 
was  afterwards  called  Puteal  Li  boms,  and  Pu- 
ntAL  Scrihomanum.  After  this  period,  its  vicinity 
to  the  judgment-seat  rendered  it  a noted  object  at 
Rome,  and  we  find  it  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
classics,  (dor.  Ep.  L 19.  8,  SaL  ii.  6.  35  ; Cic./>. 
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S f»t.  8,  &c.)  The  trihunal  of  the  praetor  urban  us 
seems,  however,  to  have  remained  on  the  comitium. 
Besides  these  we  also  find  a Tribunal  Aureuum 
meutiuned  on  the  forum,  which  aeons  to  have  stood 
near  the  temple  of  Castor  (Cic.  p.  Sest.  15,  m 
Pit.  5.  p.  ClumL  34),  and  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
was  erected  by  the  consul  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  u.  c. 
74.  These  tribunals  were  probably  constructed  of 
wood,  and  in  such  a manner  that  they  might  be 
removed  on  occasion,  as  for  inslauce,  when  the  whole 
area  of  tiie  forum  was  required  for  gladiatorial  shows 
or  other  purposes  of  the  like  kind;  at  least  it  appears 
that  the  tribunals  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  fire  in  the  curia  when  the  body  of  Clo- 
diua  was  burnt  in  it.  (Ancon,  ad  Cic.  Mil.  Arg. 
p.  34.) 

In  the  year  B.C.  12 1 the  Temple  of  Concord  was 
built  by  the  consul  L.  Opimius  on  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinas just  above  the  senaculum  (Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
§ 156,  Mlill.);  but,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  discuss  the  history  of  tliis  temple  when  treating 
of  i he  Capitol  and  of  the  penaculum,  we  need  not 
revert  to  it  here.'  At  the  same  time,  or  a little 
afterwards,  he  also  erected  the  Basilica  Oplmia, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Varro  in  close  connection 
with  the  tern  pie  of  Concord,  and  must  therefore 
have  stood  on  its  northern  side,  since  on  no  other 
would  there  have  been  space  for  it.  Of  this  basilica 
we  hear  but  very  little,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 


' that  its  name  may  have  been  afterwards  changed  to 
that  of  u Basilica  Argemaria,"  perhaps  on  accouut 
i of  the  silversmiths'  and  bankers'  shops  having  been 
[ removed  thither  from  the  tabemm  on  the  forum. 

| That  a Basilica  Argcntaria,  about  the  origin  of  which 
nobody  can  give  any  account,  existed  just  at  this 
spot  is  certain,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Xotitiu, 

I in  the  8th  Begin,  when  proceeding  from  the  forum 
of  Trajan,  as  follows:  “ Cohurtem  sextain  Vigilum, 
i Basilican i Argcutariam,  Tempi um  Concordiae,  Ura- 
i bilicum  Rornae,"  &c.  The  present  Salita  di  Mar- 
furio,  which  runs  close  to  this  spot,  was  called  in 
the  middle  sges  “ Clivus  Argcntariua;"  and  a whole 
plot  of  buildings  in  this  quarter,  terminating,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mirabilia  (Monfcf.  Diar.  ItaL  p.  293), 
with  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  which,  as  we  siioll 
see  in  the  sequel,  stood  next  to  the  temple  of 
• Concord,  bore  the  name  of  “ Insula  Argcntaria w 
, (Becker,  Ilatidb.  p.  413,  seq,). 

! In  the  same  year  the  forurn  was  adorned  with  the 
triumphal  arch  called  Fornix  Fabius  or  Fabian  us, 
erected  by  Q.  Fabius  AUobrogicus  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  triumph  over  the  Allobroges.  Tliia  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  though  not  precisely  the  first,  of 
this  species  of  monuments  st  Rome,  it  having  been 
preceded  by  the  three  arches  erected  by  L.  Stertinius 
after  his  Spanish  victories,  of  which  two  were 
situated  in  the  Forum  Boarium  and  one  in  the 
Circus  Maximus.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  27.)  We  may 
here  remark  that  fornix  is  the  classical  name  for 
such  arches;  and  that  the  term  arcus,  which,  how- 
ever, is  used  by  Seneca  of  this  very  arch  ( Const, 
Sap.  I},  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  a late 
period.  The  situation  of  this  arch  is  indicated  by 
several  passages  in  Roman  authors.  We  have 
already  cited  one  from  Cicero  (p.  Plane . 7),  and  in 
another  he  says  that  Memmius,  when  coming  down 
to  the  forum  (that  is,  of  course,  down  the  Sacra  Via), 
was  accustomed  to  bow  his  head  when  passing 
tli rough  it  (,4  Its  sibi  ipsuin  magnum  videri  Mem- 
niium,  ut  in  forum  desccndens  caput  ad  fomicem 
Fabii  demitterol,”  da  Oral.  ii.  66).  Its  site  is  still 
more  clearly  marked  by  the  I’aeudo- Asoon i us  (ad 
Cic.  V err.  i.  7)  as  being  close  to  the  Regia,  and  by 
Porphyrio  (ad  Uor.  EpisL  L 19.  8)  as  near  the 
Puteal  Li  boa  is. 

The  few  other  works  about  the  forum  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Republican  period  were  merely 
restorations  or  alterations.  Sulla  when  dictator 
seems  to  have  made  some  changes  in  the  curia 
(Plm.  xxxiv.  12),  and  in  n.  c.  51,  after  it*  destruc- 
tion in  the  Clodion  riots,  it  was  rebuilt  by  his  son 
Faust  us.  (Dion  Cass.  xL  50.)  Caesar,  however, 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down  in  B.c.  45,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  vowed  a temple  to  FeUcitas,  but  in 
reality  to  efface  the  name  of  Sulla.  (Id.  xliv.  5.) 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Basilica  Fulvia,  or  rather 
the  superseding  of  it  by  the  Basilica  Paulli,  1ms 
been  already  mentioned. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  two  other  objects 
connected  with  the  Republican  Forum,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  definite  period. 
These  were  the  Scuola  Xantha  and  the  Jani. 
The  former,  which  lay  back  considerably  behind  the 
temple  of  Saturn  and  near  the  top  of  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tol inus,  consisted  of  a row  of  arched  chambers,  of  which 
three  are  still  visible.  They  appear  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  been  the  offices  of  the  scribes,  copying, 
and  pnuames  of  the  aediks.and  seem  to  be  alluded  to 
by  Cicero.  ( Philipp . ii.  7,  p.  Sest.  12.)  Another  r<  w 
was  discovered  in  1835  at  the  side  tf  the  temple  of 
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Vespasian  and  against  the  wall  of  the  Tabulariam, 
with  a handsome  though  now  ruined  portico  before 
them,  from  which  there  was  an  entrance  into  each 
separate  chamber.  From  the  fragment*  of  the 
architrave  an  inscription  could  still  be  deciphered 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  twelve  Dei  Consented 
(Canina,  Font  Rom . p.  207,  Bullet.  d.  Inst.  1835.) 
This  discovery  tallies  remarkably  with  the  following 
passage  in  Varro:  “ Et  quoniain  (ut  aiant)  Dei 
fucirntea  adjuvant,  prius  invocabo  eos ; nec  ut 
Homerus  et  Ennius,  Musas,  sed  xil  deoa  consentis; 
neque  tamen  eos  urbanos,  quorum  imagines  ad  forum 
auratae  stanl,  sex  mares  et  feininae  totidem,  sed 
illos  xii.  decs,  qui  moxiine  agricolarutn  duces  sunt  ” 
(R.  R.  L 1).  We  may,  however,  infer  tbat  the  in- 
scription was  posterior  to  the  time  of  Varro,  pro- 
bably after  some  restoration  of  the  building;  since  in 
his  De  Lingua  Latina  (viii.  § 71)  he  asks:  M Item 
quaerunt,  si  sit  analogia,  cur  appellant  omnes  aedes 
Deum  Consentum  et  non  Deorum  Consentinm  ? " 
whereas  in  the  inscription  in  question  we  find  it 
written  “ Consentium.”  We  may  further  remark 
that  the  former  of  these  passages  would  sanction 
the  including  of  the  whole  Clivus  Capitolinu*  under 
the  appellation  of  M forum." 

With  respect  to  the  Jani  on  the  forum,  it  seems 
rather  problematical  whether  there  were  three  of 
them.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  Jani  before 
the  Basilica  Pnulli,  to  which  the  money-lenders 
chiefly  resorted.  (Schol.  ad  Hor . Ep.  i.  1.  54.)  But 
when  Horace  (Sot  ii  3, 18)  sayg  — 

11 post  qua  m omnia  res  mea  Janum 

Ad  medium  fracta  eat," 

he  probably  means,  as  we  said  before,  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  not  a Janus  which  lay  between 
two  others,  as  Becker  thinks  must  necessarily  follow 
from  the  use  of  the  word  medius.  (JJandb.  *p.  327, 
note.) 

The  F c /rum  under  the  Empire.  — The  import- 
ant alterations  made  by  Julius  Caesar  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  forum  were  the  foundation  of  its 
subsequent  appearance  under  the  Empire.  These 
changes  were  not  mere  caprices,  but  adaptations 
suited  to  the  altered  state  of  political  society  and 
to  Caesar’s  own  political  views.  But  the  dagger 
of  the  assassin  terminated  his  life  before  they  could 
be  carried  out,  and  most  of  them  were  left  to  be 
completed  by  his  successor  Augustus.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  these  designs  of  Caesars  was  the 
building  of  a new  curia  or  senate-house,  which  was 
to  bear  his  name.  Such  a building  would  be  the 
badge  of  the  senate’s  servitude  and  the  symbol  of 
his  own  despotic  power.  The  former  senate-house 
hail  been  erected  by  one  of  the  kings  ; the  new  one 
would  be  the  gift  of  the  first  of  the  emperors.  We 
have  mentioned  the  destruction  of  the  old  curiA  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  the  rebuilding  of  it  by 
his  son  Faust  us;  which  structure  Caesar  caused  to 
be  pulled  down  under  a pretence,  never  executed,  of 
erecting  on  its  site  a temple  of  Felicitas. 

The  curia  founded  by  I’ompey  near  his  theatre  in 
the  Campus  Martius — the  building  in  which  Caessar 
was  assassinated  — seems  to  have  been  that  com- 
monly in  use;  and  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  801),  in  describing 
that  event,  calls  it  simply  Curia:— 

** neque  enim  locus  ullua  in  urbe 

Ad  focinus  diramque  placet,  nisi  Curia,  caedem." 

We  may  suppose  that  when  Caesar  attained  to 
supreme  power  he  was  not  well  pleased  to  see  the 
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meetings  of  the  senate  held  in  a building  dedicated 
by  his  great  rival. 

A new  curia  was  voted  a little  before  Caesar'? 
death,  but  lie  did  not  live  to  found  it;  and  the 
Mimumentum  Ancyntmim  shows  that  it  was  both 
begun  and  completed  by  Octnviumui. 

Respecting  the  site  of  the  CtHilA  Julia  the  most 
discordant  opinions  have  prevailed.  Yet  if  we  ac- 
cept the  information  of  two  writers  who  could  not 
have  been  mistaken  on  such  a subject,  its  position  is 
not  difficult  to  find.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  erected  on  the  comitium:  “ Idem  (Augustus) 
in  Curia  quoque  quatn  in  Comitio  consecrabat, 
duaa  tabulas  impressit  parieti  " (xxxv.  10);  and 
this  site  is  confirmed  by  Dion  Cassius:  rb  &ov- 
Atvrhpioir  rb  ’lovkior,  hr'  aurov  v rap  a.  rf 

K Ofurltp  utropaanivy  uncobhuovp,  Stortp  iyfdfytoro 
(xlvii.  1 9).  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  other  spot  for 
it  on  the  comitium  than  that  where  the  old  curia 
stood.  Besides  the  author  last  quoted  expressly  in- 
forms us  that  in  consequence  of  some  prodigies  that 
occurred  in  the  year  before  Caesar’s  murder  it  had 
been  resolved  to  rebuild  the  Curia  Host  ilia  (aol  3 ih 
rovro  r6  re  &ov\*irri)ptov  rb  'Oorl\iov  Ilpqiko- 
bonqdrivcu  v,  lb.  xlr.  17.)  At  the  time 

when  this  decree  was  made  Caesar  was  himself  pon- 
tifex  maximus;  it  would  have  been  a flagrant  t reach 
of  religion  to  neglect  a solemn  vow  of  this  description ; 
and  we  cannot  therefore  accept  Becker’s  assertion 
that  this  vow  was  never  accomplished.  ( IJtrndb . 
p.  331,  note  608.)  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
curia  erected  by  Augustus  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  decree,  for  Caesar  did  not  live  even  to  begin  it 
(“  Curiam  et  continens  ci  Chalcidicum  — feci,"  Mon. 
Ancyr);  but  though  the  senate-house  was  rebuilt,  it 
was  no  longer  named  Hostilia,  but,  after  its  new 
founder,  Julia.  Now  what  has  Becker  got  to  oppose 
to  all  this  weight  of  testimony  ? Solely  a passage  in 
GeUius, — which,  however,  he  misapprehends, — in 
which  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the 
new  curia  had  to  be  inaugurated,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  it  stood  on  the  ancient  spot 
(“  Turn  adscript  (Varro)  de  locis  in  quibus  sen  at  us 
consullum  fieri  jure  posset,  docuitque  confimtavitque, 
nisi  in  loco  per  augures  constitute,  quod  templum 
appellaretur,  senatusconsultum  factum  esset,  justurn 
id  non  fui&se.  Propterea  et  in  Curia  Hostilia  et  in 
Pompeia,  et  post  fn  Julia,  cum  profana  ea  Inca  fuia- 
sent,  teinpla  esse  per  augurea  constitnta,”  xiv.  7.  § 7.) 
But  Becker  has  here  taken  only  a half  view  of  the>e 
augural  rites.  As  a temple  could  not  be  built  without 
being  first  inaugurated,  so  neither  could  it  be  pulled 
down  without  being  first  exaugurated.  This  is  evident 
from  the  accounts  of  the  exauguralion  of  the  fanes  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter.  (**  Et,  ut  libera  a caeteris  religiouibus  area 
enset  totajovis  templique  ejus,  quod  inaedificaretur, 
exangurure  fana  sacellaque  statuit,  quae  aliquot  ibi 
a Tatio  rege,  conaecreta  inaugurataque  poetea  fue- 
rant,"  Liv.  1.  55,  cf.  t.  54;  Dion.  Halic.  iii.  69.) 
When  Caesar,  therefore,  pulled  down  the  curia  of 
Faustua  he  first  had  it  exaugurated,  by  which  the 
site  again  became  a locus  profanus,  and  would  of 
course  require  a fresh  inauguration  when  a new 
temple  was  erected  upon  it.  The  curia  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Propertius  (iv.  1. 11)  must  have  been 
the  Curia  Julia;  and  the  following  lines  seem  to  show 
that  it  had  risen  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  one:— 

M Curia  praetexto  quae  nunc  nitet  alta  Senatu 
Pellitos  habuit,  rustics  cords,  Pat  res." 

3x3 
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A further  confirmation  that  the  new  curia  stood 
on  the  ancient  spot  is  found  in  the  fact  that  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  the  Empire  that  spot  continued  to 
be  the  site  of  the  senate-house.  The  last  time  that 
mention  is  made  of  the  Curia  Julia  is  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula  (“  Consensit  (senatus)  ut  consoles  nou  in 
Curia,  quia  Julia  vocabator,  sed  in  Capitolium  con- 
vocarent,”  Suet.  Cal  60);  and  as  we  know  that  the 
curia  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  the  Julia  must  have 
been  burnt  down  either  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  or  more 
probably  in  that  which  occurred  under  Titus.  It  is 
not  likely,  as  Becker  supposes  ( IJandb . p.  347),  that 
Vespasian  and  Titus  would  hare  suffered  an  old 
and  important  building  like  the  curia  to  lie  in 
ashes  whilst  they  were  erecting  their  new  amphi- 
theatre and  baths.  The  new  structure  of  Domitian, 
called  Scnatui  in  the  later  Latin  (“  Senatnm  dici  et 
pro  loco  et  pro  hominibns,"  Gell.  xviii.  7, 5),  is  men- 
tioned by  several  authorities  (Hieronym.  an.  92.  i. 
p.  443,  ed.  Hone.;  Cassiod.  Chron.  ii.  p.  197;  fatal 
Imp.  Vicnn,  p.  243.)  The  place  of  this  senatus 
is  ascertained  from  its  being  close  to  the  little  temple 
of  Janus  Geminus,  the  index  belli  pacisque  (f*«» 
Si  v b*  ¥twv  (4  ’loybs)  iv  rp  iyopq  irpb  rov 
&ou\tirrnplov,  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  25);  and  hence  from 
its  proximity  to  Kama’s  sacellum  it  was  sometimes 
called  M Curia  Pompiliana  ” (Vo pise,  Aurtl  41, 
TaciL  3.)  The  same  situation  is  confirmed  by  other 
writers.  Thus  Dion  Cassius  mentions  that  Didius 
Julianas,  when  he  first  entered  the  curia  as  emperor, 
sacrificed  to  the  Janus  which  stood  before  the  doors 
(Ixxiii.  13).  In  the  same  manner  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  in  the  riiith  Region.  That  it 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Mar- 
tina, subsequently  dedicated  to  aod  now  known  as 
S.  Luca,  close  to  the  arch  of  Severus,  appears  from 
an  inscription  (Grater,  clxx.  5)  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  Ambo,  or  hemicycle,  of  S.  Martina, 
showing  that  this  bemicycle,  which  was  afterwards 
built  into  the  church,  originally  formed  the  Secre- 
tarium  Senatus  (Urlichs,  Rom.  Top.  p.  37,  seq.; 
FreUer,  Regionen , p.  142.)  The  Janus  temple 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  middle  ages  un- 
der the  appellation  of  templum  fataU,  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mirabilia  Urbii.  (*'  Juxta  eum 
templum  fatale  in  S.  Martina,  juxta  quod  est  tem- 
plum refugii,  i.  e.,  S.  Adrianus,”  lb.)  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  was  a place  called  in  the  later  ages 
“ Ad  Palmam,"  which  also  connects  the  senatus 
with  this  spot,  as  being  both  near  to  that  place  and 
to  the  Arcus  Severn  Thus  Ammianus : M Deinde 
ingressus  urbem  Theodoricus,  venit  ad  Senatum,  et 
ad  Palmam  popolo  alloquutus,”  Ac.  ( Excerpt . de 
Odo.  66.)  And  in  the  Acta  SS.t  Mat  viL  p.  12: 
u Ligaverunt  ei  man  us  a tergo  et  decollaverunt  extra 
Capitolium  et  extrahentes  jactaverunt  eum  juxta 
arcum  triumphi  ad  Palinam."  (cf.  Anastas.  V.  Silt.  c. 
45.)  The  appellation  ° ad  Palmam  n was  derived 
from  a statue  of  Claudius  II.  clothed  in  the  tunica 
palmata,  which  stood  here:  “ lilt  totius  orbis  judicio 
in  Rostris  posita  est  columna  cum  palmata  status 
superfixa.”  (Treb.  Pollio,  Claud,  c.  2.) 

We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  curia  or 
senatus  built  by  Domitian  was  near  the  arch  of 
Severus;  which  is  indeed  admitted  by  Becker  him- 
self ( Ilandb.  p.  355).  But,  from  his  having  taken 
a wrong  view  of  the  situation  of  the  comitium,  he 
is  compelled  to  maintain  that  this  was  altogether  a 
new  site  for  it;  and  hence  his  curia  undergoes  no 
fewer  than  three  changes  of  situation,  receiving  a 
new  one  almost  every  time  that  it  was  rebuilt, 
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namely,  first,  on  the  N.  side  of  his  comitinm, 
secondly  on  the  S.  side,  and  thirdly  near  the 
Arcus  Seven,  for  which  last  site  the  evidence  is 
too  overwhelming  to  be  rejected.  We  trust  that 
our  view  is  more  consistent,  in  which  the  senate- 
house,  as  was  most  probable,  appears  to  have  always 
retained  its  original  position.  And  this  result  we 
take  to  be  no  slight  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  the  site  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  comitium. 
In  their  multitudinous  variations,  Bunsen  and  Becker 
are  sore  puzzled  to  find  a place  for  their  second 
curia — the  Julia— on  their  comitium,  to  which  the 
passages  before  cited  from  Pliny  and  Dion  inevi- 
tably fix  them.  Bunsen's  strange  notions  have  been 
sufficiently  refuted  by  Becker  ( Ilandb . p.  333),  and 
we  need  not  therefore  examine  them  here.  But 
though  Becker  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
hypothesis  of  bis  predecessor,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  establish  one  of  his  own  in  its  place.  In  fact  he 
gives  it  up.  Thus  he  says  (p.  335)  that,  in  the 
absence  of  all  adequate  authority,  he  will  not  ven- 
ture to  fix  the  site  of  the  curia  ; yet  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  may  have  stood  where  the  three 
columns  are ; or  if  that  will  not  answer,  then  it 
must  be  placed  on  the  (his)  Valcansl.  But  his 
complaint  of  the  want  of  authorities  is  unfounded. 
If  he  had  correctly  interpreted  them,  and  placed  the 
comitium  in  its  right  situation,  and  if  he  had  given 
due  credit  to  an  author  like  Dion  Cassius  when  be 
says  {Lc.)  that  it  was  detennined  to  rebuild  the  Cu- 
ria Hostilia,  he  had  not  needed  to  go  about  seeking 
for  impossible  places  on  which  to  put  bis  Curia  Julia. 

There  are  three  other  objects  near  the  forum  into 
which,  from  their  close  connection  with  the  Basilica 
Julia,  we  must  inquire  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
the  Chalcidicum,  the  Imperial  Graecostasis, 
and  a Temple  op  Minerva.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  first  of  these  buildings  is  recorded  in  the  Mo- 
mimentum  A ncyranum  as  erected  by  Augustus  ad- 
joining the  curia  ; and  the  same  edifice  is  also 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  among  the  works  of 
Augustus:  t 6 t«  'AMivtuor  *ol  t4  Xa\KiSi>cbv 
ttivop.aap.tvov,  Kal  rb  &ov\tirrfipioy,  r b ’lov\Uio*t  rb 
Iwl  tow  varpbs  ainou  Ttpjj  y*v6ptrov,  KaQtipt ihtiv 
(li.  22).  But  regarding  what  manner  of  thing  the 
Chalcidicam  was,  there  is  a great  diversity  of 
opinion.  It  is  one  of  those  names  which  have  never 
been  sufficiently  explained;  but  it  was  perhaps  a 
sort  of  portico,  or  covered  walk  (deambulatorium), 
annexed  to  the  curia.  Bunsen,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  the  temple  of  Castor  in  the 
preceding  section,  considers  the  Athenaeum  and 
Chalcidicam  to  hare  been  identical;  and  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  an  Atrium  Minervae  in  the  8th 
Region,  and  as  a Minerva  Chalcidica  is  recorded 
among  the  buildings  of  Domitian,  he  assumes  that 
these  were  the  same,  and  that  the  unlucky  ruin  of 
the  three  columns,  which  has  been  so  transmuted  by 
the  topographers,  belonged  to  it.  In  all  which  we 
can  only  wonder  at  the  uncritical  spirit  that  could 
have  suggested  such  an  idea;  for  in  the  first  place 
the  Monumentum  A ncyranum  very  distinctly  sepa- 
rates the  aedes  Minervae,  built  by  Augustus,  from 
the  Chalcidicum,  by  mentioning  it  at  a distance  of 
five  lines  apart;  secondly,  the  aedes  Minervae  is 
represented  to  be  on  the  Arcntine,  where  we  find 
one  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  (cf.  Ov.  Fait.  vi.  728; 
Feat  os,  v.  Qumquatrus,  p.  257,  Miill.),  and  conse- 
quently a long  way  from  the  curia  and  its  ad- 
joining Cbalddicum  ; thirdly,  they  are  also  men- 
tioned separately  by  Dion  Cassius  in  the  possago 
3*4 
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before  cited,  whose  text  is  not  to  be  capriciously 
meddled  with  by  reading,  rd  t*  'A(H)vatov  rb  «al 
XoAkj^k&k  vvopaop*vo v,  in  order  to  prop  a theory 
which  cannot  support  itself.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, enter  further  into  this  view.  That  of  Becker 
( llatulb . p.  335)  seems  probable  enough,  that  the 
Clialcidicum  usurped  the  place  of  the  senaculum  of 
the  curia,  though  we  should  be  more  inclined  to 
say  that  of  the  Graecostasis,  as  the  position  of  the 
latter  seems  at  all  events  to  have  been  shifted  about 
this  period.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (xxxiii.  6) 
that  .in  his  time  it  no  longer  stood  “ supra  Comi- 
tiuin.”  Yet  such  a place  seems  to  have  existed  to 
the  latest  period,  and  b mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
(Kegio  viii.)  under  the  altered  name  of  Graeco- 
stadium, close  to  the  Basilica  Julia,  though  the 
MSS.  vary  with  regard  to  the  position.  It  had 
probably,  therefore,  been  removed  before  the  time  of 
Pliny  to  the  south  aide  of  the  forum,  and  perhaps 
at  the  time  when  the  new  curia  and  Chalcidicum 
were  built.  If  this  was  so,  it  would  tend  to  prove 
that  the  comitium  did  not  extend  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  forum.  The  Atrium  Minervae  of 
the  Notitia  must  have  been  of  a later  period. 

Another  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  forum, 
with  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  which 
was  actually  carried  out  by  Caesar  in  hb  lifetime, 
was  tbo  removal  of  the  ancient  rostra.  The  co- 
mitium, which  may  be  called  the  aristocratic  |»art 
of  the  forutn,  had  become  in  a great  measure  de- 
serted. The  popular  business  was  now  transacted 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  forum ; and  Caesar,  who 
courted  the  mob,  encouraged  this  arrangement.  The 
stops  of  the  temple  of  Castor  had  been  converted 
into  a sort  of  extempore  rostra,  whence  the  dema- 
gogues harangued  the  people,  and  Caesar  himself 
had  sometimes  held  forth  from  them.  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  6 ; cf.  Cic.  p.  SesL  15  ; App.  B.  C.  in.  41.) 
Dion  Cassius  expressly  mentions  that  the  Rostra 
were  changed  by  Caesar  (xliii.  49).  The  change 
is  also  mentioned  by  Asconios : u Erant  enim  tunc 
rostra  non  eo  loco  quo  none  sunt,  sed  ad  Comitium 
prape  juncta  Curiae  " (o<i  Cic.  J fiL  5),  whore,  by 
this  absolute  and  unqualified  mention  of  the  curia, 
he  must  of  course  have  meant  the  curia  existing  in 
his  time,  which  was  the  Julia;  and  this  shows  that 
it  stood  on  the  ancient  site  of  the  Hostilia.  Another 
proof  that  the  rostra  were  moved  in  Caesar’s  life- 
time may  be  derived  from  Livy  ( Epit.  cxvi.)  : 
“ Caesaris  corpus  n plebe  ante  Rostra  crematum 
est"  For,  as  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  148)  indicates  the 
place  in  another  manner,  and  says  that  the  burning 
of  the  body  took  place  before  the  Regia,  it  is  plain 
that  tho  rostra  mentioned  in  the  Epitome  just  cited 
must  have  been  very  near  the  Regia.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  ancient  rostra  were  on  the  comitium, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  forum.  There  are  other 
passages  from  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  exact 
situation  of  the  new  rostra.  Thus  Suetonius,  in 
hb  account  of  the  funeral  of  Augustus,  says  that  a 
pauegyric  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  Drosus  from 
the  rostra  under  the  Tabomae  Veteres  (**  pro  Kustris 
sub  Veteribus,”  Aug.  100;  cf.  Dion  Cass.  IvL  34). 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  common 
reading  of  this  passage  is  “ pro  Roetrb  veteribus,” 
that  is,  from  the  old  rostra  on  the  comitium;  and 
we  sliall  see  further  on  that  the  old  rostra  appear 
to  have  existed  after  the  erection  of  the  new.  It  b 
not,  however,  probable  tliat  they  would  be  used  on 
this  occasion,  even  if  they  were  ever  used  at  all , 
and  we  see  from  Dion  Cuuius'a  account  of  the 
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funeral  of  Octavio,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  that 
Drusus  also  on  tliat  occasion  pronounced  a pane- 
gyric from  the  new  rostra,  or  those  commonly  used, 
as  we  must  conclude  from  Dion’s  mentioning  them 
without  any  dbtinctive  epithet  (Jwl  tow  fMjpmro*'). 
Canina  (Foro  Rom.  p.  129)  adopted  the  common 
reading,  with  the  omission  of  sub)  because  he  ima- 
gined that  u sub  Veteribus  ” must  mean  u under 
some  old  building,”  instead  of  its  being  a designation 
for  the  S.  side  of  the  forum.  And  Cicero,  when 
pronouncing  one  of  hb  invectives  against  Antony 
from  the  rostra,  bids  hb  audience  look  to  the  left 
at  the  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  Antony,  which,  as 
appears  from  what  Cicero  says  a little  further  on, 
stood  before  the  temple  of  Castor.  (Phil.  vi.  5.) 
From  a comparison  of  all  these  passages  we  may 
state  with  precision  that  the  new  rostra  were  esta- 
blbhed  by  Caesar  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  forum, 
between  the  temple  of  Castor  and  the  Regia,  a spot 
which,  as  we  have  said,  had  previously  become  the 
regular  place  for  the  condones.  But,  as  thb  spot  was 
on  Becker’s  comitium,  — hb  lower  end  of  the  forum 
being  our  upper  end, — he  could  not  of  course  admit 
that  this  was  the  place  on  which  the  new  rostra 
were  erected,  and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  place 
them  a great  deal  higher  up  towards  the  Capitol, 
and  to  the  W.  of  the  temple  of  Castor.  As,  how- 
ever. in  questions  of  thb  sort,  one  error  always 
begets  another,  he  b thus  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  how  Cicero,  speaking  from  these 
rostra,  could  allude  to  the  statue  of  Antony  as 
being  on  hb  left  (Uandb.  p.  337);  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  thb  contradiction,  asserts  that  Dion  Cas- 
sius was  mistaken,  in  saying  that  the  rostra  were 
removed  in  Caesar’s  lifetime.  It  must  be  the  old 
rostra,  those  on  the  (hb)  comitium,  before  which 
Caesar’s  body  was  burnt,  and  then  everything  goes 
right.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  testimony  of 
Dion  b confirmed  by  the  expressive  silence  of 
the  Monumentum  Ancyrtmum.  That  record,  in 
which  Augustus  so  ostentatiously  recites  hb  build* 
inga,  hb  repairs,  and  bis  alterations,  says  not  a 
word  about  the  rostra.  We  have  seen  a little  while 
ago  that  Becker  contradicts  Dion  respecting  the 
Curia  Julia,  and  now  he  contradicts  both  that  author 
and  the  Monumentum  Anryranum , and  solely  be- 
cause he  has  adopted  a wrong  site  for  hb  comitium. 
How  shall  we  characterise  a topographical  system 
which  at  every  turn  comes  into  collision  with  the 
best  authorities?  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  system  we  have  adopted,  all  the 
merit  we  can  claim  for  it  b derived  from  paying 
due  respect  to  these  authorities,  and  implicitly  fol- 
lowing what  they  say,  without  presuming  to  set  our 
own  opinion  above  their  teaching.  Before  we  quit  thb 
subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that,  though  these 
new  rostra  of  Caesars  became  the  ordinary  sug- 
gestum,  or  platform,  for  the  orators,  yet  the  old  ones 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  demolished.  We  have 
before  seen,  from  a passage  in  Trebellius  i’olliu,  that 
the  old  rostra  ad  Palmam,  or  near  the  arch  of 
Severus,  existed  in  the  time  of  Claudius  IL ; and 
the  Notitia  and  Curiorum  expressly  mention  three 
roetra  on  the  forum. 

In  a bas-relief  on  the  arch  of  Constantine  Canina 
has  correctly  recognised  a representation  of  thb  part 
of  the  forum,  with  the  buildings  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinas.  Constantine  is  seen  addressing  the 
people  from  a raised  platform  or  suggest  urn,  provided 
with  a balustrade,  which  b undoubtedly  intended 
for  the  ancient  rostra.  Canina  b further  of  opinion 
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that  an  elevated  terrace,  presenting  the  segment  of 
a circle,  which  was  excavated  at  this  part  of  the 
forum  some  years  ago,  is  the  actual  rostra  ([ndi- 
caziorm.  p.  270,  ed.  1850,  and  his  Dissertation  uSui 
Rastri  del  Foro  Romano ” in  the  Atti  delT  Acca- 
demia  Rom . di  A rcheologia,  viii.  p.  107,  seq. ; cf.  j 
Becker,  Handbook,  p.  359).  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  here  that  Augustus  received  the  homage  of 
Tiberius,  when  the  latter  was  celebrating  his  German 
triumph : “ Ac  prinsquam  in  Capitolinm  flecteret, 
deseendit  e curru,  seque  praesidenti  patri  ad  genua 
submisit.”  (Suet.  Tib.  20.)  The  scene  is  represented 
on  the  large  Vienna  Cameo.  (Eckhel,  Pierre « gra - 
vees,  l ; Mongez,  Iconogr.  Rom.  19,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.) 
If  these  inferences  are  just  the  ancient  rostra  would 
appear  to  have  been  used  occasionally  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  ones. 

The  Statues  of  Sulla  and  Pompet,  of  which 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  a gilt  equestrian  one, 
were  re-erected  near  the  new  rostra,  as  they  had  for- 
merly stood  by  tlie  old  ones.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus  they  were  both  removed,  but  Caesar  replaced 
them.  Besides  these  there  were  two  Statues  of 
Caesar,  and  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Octaviah. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  18,  xliii.  49,  xliv.  4 ; Suet  Coe*. 
75  ; App.  B.  C.  i.  97.) 

Caesar  also  began  the  large  basilica  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  forum,  called  after  him  the  Basilica  Julia; 
but,  like  most  of  his  other  works,  be  left  it  to  be 
finished  by  Augustus  (“  Forum  Julium  et  Basilicam 
quae  fuit  inter  aedem  Castoris  et  aedem  Satnrni, 
coepta  profiigataque  opera  It  pat  re  meo  perfeci,”  Mon. 
Attcyr.).  Its  situation  is  here  so  accurately  fixed 


A . . . 

ASIIJCA  . 

ER 

RKPARATAB  . . . 

• . . . SET  AD1KCTT 


thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  same. 
( BulleUino  deW  Inti.  Mono,  1835)  Panvinius, 
whose  work  was  written  in  1558,  as  appears  from 
the  dedicatory  epistle,  says  that  the  inscription  was 
found  “ paulo  ante  in  foro  Romano  prope  columnam," 
that  is,  the  column  of  Phocas.  The  basis  on  which 
it  stood  must  therefore  have  been  again  covered  with 
rubbish,  till  the  inscription  was  re-discovered  in  its 
more  imperfect  form  after  a lapse  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  Anulinus  and  Front*)  were  consuls  A.  D. 
199,  and  consequently  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,  when  the  basilica  appears  to  have  been 
repaired. 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  site  of  the  basilica  may 
be  considered  as  better  ascertained  than  these  of 
most  of  the  imperfect  monuments.  It  must  have 
been  bounded  on  the  E.  and  \Y.,  like  the  basilica 
Sempronia,  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Vicus 
Jugarius.  It  appears  from  the  M onumentum  Ancy- 
ranum  that  the  original  building,  begun  by  Caesar, 
and  completed  by  Augustus,  was  burnt  down  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  and  again  rebuilt  by  him  on 
a larger  scale,  with  the  design  that  it  should  be 
d^licated  in  the  uaines  of  his  grandsons  Caius  and 
Lucius  (“  Et  eandem  basilicam  consumpiatn  iuceudio 
ainpiiato  ejus  solo  sub  titulo  naniiiis  fiJiorum 
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that  it  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken,  namely,  between 
the  temple  of  Saturn,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  forum,  and  the  temple  of  Castor, 
which  lay  near  that  of  Vesta;  and  the  Notitia  indi- 
cates the  same  position;  so  that  it  must  have  been 
situated  between  the  Vicus  Jugariua  and  Vicus 
T use  us.  It  has  been  seen  before  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Basilica  Scmpronia,  a building  of 
which  we  hear  no  more  during  the  imperial  times  ; 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  either  pulled 
down  by  Caesar  in  order  to  erect  his  new  basilica 
upon  the  site,  or  that  it  had  previously  gone  to  ruin. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  exca- 
vations made  in  1780,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
basilica  was  erected  upon  another  ancient  foundation, 
which  Canina  erroneously  supposes  to  have  been  that 
of  the  comitium.  (Fredenlicimr£'jpos^  (Tune  Df  con- 
certo faite  dans  le Forum  Romaiu,  Strasbourg,  1796; 
Fea,  Varieth  di  Xotizie  e della  Basilica  Giulia  ed 
alcuni  Siti  del  Foro  Romano,  ap.  Canina,  Foro  Ro- 
mano, p.  1 18.)  In  some  excavations  made  in  1835 
near  the  column  of  Phocas,  another  proof  of  the  site 
of  the  basilica  was  discovered.  It  was  the  following 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  taken  by  it*elf 
seems  too  mangled  and  imperfect  to  prove  anything : 
. . . A . . . AS  I L1C  A . . . ER  REPARATAE  . . . SET 
adi ec it.  It  was  recollected,  however,  that  this 

must  be  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  discovered 
in  the  16th  century  at  this  spot,  which  is  recorded 
by  Gruter  (clxxi.  7)  and  by  Panvinius  in  his  De- 
scriptio  Urbis  Romae  (Graevius,  iii.  p.  300).  The 
two  inscriptions,  when  pot  in  juxta- position,  appear 
; as  follows 

GABINIUS  VETTIUS 
PROBIAMU8  . V.  a PRAEF.  VRB 
STATU  AM  QVAK  BASILICAS 
TVLIAE  A BE  KOV1TER 
REPARATAE  . ORNAMENTO 
KSSKT  ADIKCIT 
DEDIC  . XT.  KAL  . FBURVARI 

PVIIIJCORVM 

CORNRLIO  ANNVLINO  II 

cos. 

ET.  AV FID  . FRONTON E 

[meornm]  inchaavi  et,  si  vivus  non  perfeciseem, 
perfici  ab  heredibus  [meis  jaasi]."  But,  from  a 
supplement  of  the  some  inscription  recently  disco- 
vered, it  appears  that  Augustus  lived  to  complete 
the  work  (“  Opera  fecit  nova— forum  Augustum,  Ba- 
silicam Juliam,”  etc. ; Franz,  in  Gerhard’s  A rchdolag. 
ZeiL  No.  ii.  1 843).  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  have 
anciently  borne  the  names  of  his  grandsons : “ Quae- 
dam  etiam  opera  sub  nomine  alieno,  nepotum  scilicet 
et  uxoris  sororisque  fecit:  ut  porticum  basilica mque 
Lucii  et  Caii,  &c.”  (Suet.  Aug.  29).  The  addition 
which  Augustus  mentions  having  made  to  the 
building  (**  ampliato  ejus  solo  ”)  may  probably  have 
been  the  portico  here  mentioned,  in  A.  d.  282 
it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Diocletian  ( CataL  Imp.  Plena,  p.  247,  Konc.) 

The  Basilica  Julia  was  chiefly  used  fur  the  sittings 
of  law-courts,  and  especially  for  the  causae  centum- 
viral  es  (Plin.  Epitt.  v.  21,  it  14.)  Its  immense  size 
may  be  inferred  from  another  passage  in  Pliny  (vi.33y, 
from  which  we  learn  that  180  judices,  divided  into 
4 concilia,  or  courts,  with  4 separate  tribunals,  and 
numerous  benches  of  advocates,  besides  a large  cun- 
cuurse  of  spectators,  both  men  and  women,  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  here.  The  4 tribunals  are  ala* 
mentioned  by  Quiutilian  (/«.  Or.  xii.  5,  6). 
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The  funeral  of  Caeaar  was  also  that  of  the  Republic. 
After  hia  death  and  apotheosis,  first  an  Altar  and 
then  an  A ROBB  Dm  Julia  were  erected  to  him,  on 
the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt  (fktydv  nva 
iv  ry  TTjf  it v pas  xa’P“P  IBpvadfitPoi,  Dion  Cass.  xliv. 
51 ; <ral  ol  tv  t«  rrj  ayopa  xal  tv  rj  r 6wtf 

iv  $ iKtKavro  wpoKUTtGdWoyro,  Id.  xlvii.  18; 
“Aedcm  Divi  Jrii— foci,"  Mon.  A ncyr.)  We  also  find 
mention  of  a column  of  Numidian  marble  nearly 
20  feet  high,  erected  to  him  on  the  forum  by  the 
people,  with  this  inscription:  “ Parenti  Patriae,” 
(Suet  Com.  88.)  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  monument  sometimes  called  am ; for 
Suetonius  goes  on  to  say  that  the  people  continued 
for  a long  while  to  offer  sacrifice  and  make  rows  at 
it  (*'  Apud  eandem  longo  tempore  sacrificare,  vota 
suscipere,  controversias  quasdam  interposito  per 
Cacsarcm jurrjurando  distrahere  persereravit").  This 
ara  or  cohanna  was  afterwards  overthrown  by 
Dolabella  (Cic.  Phil.  i.  2 , ad  A tt.  xiv.  1 5).  We  have 
before  seen  that  Caesar’s  body  was  burnt  on  the 
forum,  before  the  Regia  and  the  new  rostra  which  he 
had  erected,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that 
this  was  the  spot  where  the  altar  was  set  up  by  the 
people,  and  subsequently  the  temple  by  Augustus. 
But  this  has  been  the  subject  of  a warm  controversy. 
Bunsen  placed  the  temple  on  the  Velian  ridge,  so 
that  its  front  adjoined  the  Sacra  Via  where  it  crosses 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  forum,  whilst  Becker 
( llarulb . p.  336)  placed  it  on  the  forum  itself,  so  that 
its  back  adjoined  the  same  rood.  The  authorities 
are  certainly  in  favour  of  the  latter  view;  and  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Urlichs  {Rom.  Top.  p.  21,  seq.). 
who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Bunsen’s  theory,  arise 
from  the  mistake  shared  alike  by  all  the  disputants, 
that  this  end  of  the  forum  was  the  comitiuro. 
Urlichs  might  have  seen  that  this  was  not  so  from  a 
p- usage  he  himself  quotes  (p.  22)  from  the  Past* 
A mUemini,  X V.  KaL  Sept.,  showing  that  the  temple 
stood  on  the  forum  (“Divo  Julio  ad  Forum”).  lie  Beeks, 
however,  to  get  rid  of  that  passage  by  an  unfortunate 
appeal  to  the  SchoL  Cruq.  ad  Uor.  S.  i.  6. 35, in  order 
to  show  that  after  the  time  of  Caesar  there  was  no 
longer  any  distinction  made  between  the  foram  and 
comitium,  since  the  puteal  is  there  named  as  being 
on  tlie  forum,  instead  of  on  the  comitium  as  Urlichs 
thinks  it  should  be.  But  this  is  only  trying  to 
support  one  emu*  by  another,  since  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  puteal  really  was  on  the  forum  and 
not  on  the  comitium.  We  need  not  therefore  meddle 
with  this  controversy,  which  concerns  only  those 
who  have  taken  a wrong  view  of  the  comitium. 

We  will,  however,  remark  that  the  passage  ad- 
duced by  Becker  in  his  Antwort,  p.  41,  from  the 
Scholiast  on  Persius  (iv.  49),  where  the  puteal  is 
mentioned  as  M in  porticu  Julia  ad  Fabianum  ar- 
cuin,”  confirms  the  sites  of  these  places:  from  which 
passage  we  also  learn  that  the  temple  had  a portico. 
Vitruvius  says  (iii.  3)  that  the  temple,  which  must 
have  been  a small  one,  was  of  the  order  called 
periptero*  pycnostylos,  that  is,  having  columns  all 
round  it,  at  a distance  of  one  diameter  and  a half  of 
a column  from  one  another.  It  must  have  been 
raised  on  a lofty  base  or  substruction,  with  its  front 
towards  the  Capitol,  as  we  see  from  the  following 
lines  of  Ovid  {Met  xv.  841):  — 

“ ut  semper  Capitolia  nostra  forumque 

Divus  ab  excels*  pn*pectet  Julius  aede." 

The  same  circumstance,  as  well  as  its  close  prox- 
imity u the  templo  of  Castor,  are  indicated  in  the 
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following  verses  of  the  same  poet  ( Ex  Pont,  ft 
285):  — 

“ Fratribus  asaimilia,  quo*  proxima  templa 
tenentes 

Divus  ab  excelsa  Julius  aede  videt.” 

This  substruction,  or  npiprls,  as  it  is  called  by 
Dion,  served,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a third  rostra 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  adorned  by 
Augustus  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  Egyptian 
ships,  from  which  time  it  was  called  Rostra  Julia. 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  19.) 

Such  were  the  alterations  made  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  the  forum,  and  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  hia 
adoptive  father.  The  latter  also  made  a few  other 
additions.  He  erected  at  the  head  of  the  forum,  un- 
der the  temple  of  Saturn,  the  Miuarium  Aurkum, 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  8 ; Suet.  Otho,  6;  Tac.  H.  i.  27.) 
It  was  in  shape  like  a common  milestone,  but  seems 
to  have  been  of  bronze  gilt.  Its  use  is  not  very 
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clear,  as  the  milestones  along  the  various  roads  de- 
noted the  distances  from  the  gates.  But  when  we 
recollect  that  Augustus  included  a great  extent  of 
new  streets  in  his  Regions,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  it  was  intended  as  a measure  of  distance* 
within  the  city;  and  indeed  we  find  that  it  was 
made  the  starting  point  in  the  survey  of  the  city 
under  Vespasian.  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  Hence  it  might 
be  regarded,  as  Plutarch  says  ( Galb . 24),  the 
common  centre  at  which  all  the  roads  of  Italy  ter- 
minated. The  Umbilicus  Romak  which  Becker 
confounds  with  it  (p.  344)  appears  to  hare  been  a 
different  thing,  as  the  Nodtia  mentions  both  of  them 
separately  under  Rcgio  viii.  The  piece  of  column 
excavated  near  the  arch  of  Severus  most  have  be- 
longed to  this  umbilicus,  or  to  some  other  monu- 
ment, not  to  the  miliarium,  which  appears  from  the 
Fotitia  and  Curiosum  to  hare  retained  till  a late 
period  its  original  position  near  the  temple  of  Saturn 
at  the  head  of  the  forum. 

We  also  read  of  a Fornix  Auousn  or  triumphal 
arch  erected  on  the  forum  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
but  its  position  is  nowhere  accurately  defined ; though 
from  some  Scholia  on  Virgil  (.4en.  viii.  v.  606) 
edited  by  Mai,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  neat 
the  temple  of  Julius  (Carina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  139 
note.) 
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The  Arcus  Tibkrii,  another  triumphal  arch, 
dedicated  to  Tiberius,  was  erected  at  the  foot  of  the 
Clivus  Capitolinas  near  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in 
commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  stand- 
ards  loot  with  the  army  of  Varus.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41.) 
Tiberias  also  restored  the  temple  of  Castor  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  of  his  brother  Drusos,  as  well 
as  the  temple  of  Concord,  as  we  have  before  had  oc- 
casion to  remark. 

Under  the  following  emperors  down  to  the  time  of 
Doniilian  we  do  not  read  of  many  alterations  on  the 
forum.  The  fire  of  Nero  seems  to  have  chiefly  de- 
stroyed its  lower  part,  where  the  temple  of  Vesta 
and  the  Regia  lay;  the  upper  portion  and  the  Capitol 
appear  to  have  escaped.  The  Curia  Julia  was 
probably  burnt  down  in  the  fire  which  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Titus ; at  all  events  it  was  certainly  re- 
built by  Domitian.  The  celebrated  Statuk  of  Vic- 
tort,  oonsec rated  in  the  curia  by  Augustus,  appears, 
however,  to  have  escaped,  since  Dion  Cassius  ex- 
pressly says  that  it  existed  in  his  time,  and  we  find 
it  mentioned  even  later.  (Suet.  Aug.  100;  Dion 
Cass.  1L  22;  Herodian,  v.  5.)  It  was  this  statue, 
or  more  correctly  perhaps  the  altar  which  stood  be- 
fore it,  that  occasioned  so  warm  a contention  between 
the  Christian  and  heathen  parties  in  the  senate  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valenti  man  II.,  the 
former  being  led  by  Ambrosias,  the  Utter  by  Sym- 
machas,  the  praefectus  urbL  (Symmach.  Epist.  x. 
61;  cf.  Ambros.  EpisL  ad  ealeem  Symm.  ed.  Par. 

I.  p.  740,  ii.  pp.  473,  482;  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  iiL  p.  409,  seq.,  ed.  Smith.)  Ambrose  is 
said  to  have  obtained  its  removal ; though  this, 
perhaps,  relates  only  to  the  altar,  since  the  statue 
is  mentioned  by  Clandian  as  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  Honorius.  (De  VI.  Cans.  Hon.  v.  597): — 

“ Adfuit  ipsa  suis  ales  Victoria  templis 
Roinanae  tutela  togae:  quae  divite  penna 
Patricii  reverenda  fovet  sacraria  coetus.” 
Domitian  had  a peculiar  predilection  for  two 
deities,  Janus  and  Minerva.  He  erected  so  many 
archways  all  over  the  city  that  an  ancient  pasquin- 
ade, in  the  form  of  a Greek  pun,  was  found  in- 
scribed upon  one  of  them:  u Janos  arc  usque  cum 
qnadrigis  et  insignibus  triumphorum  per  Regiones 
urbis  tantos  ac  tot  extruxit  ut  cuidam  Greece  in- 
script  um  sit,  iLpKti,”  (Suet.  Dorn.  13;  cf.  Dion 
Cass.  lvii.  1.)  Among  other  temples  of  Minerva  , 
be  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  erected  one 
on  the  forum  between  those  of  Vesta  and  Castor. 
(Becker,  flandb.  p.  356.)  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  hardly  room  for  oue  at  this  spot;  and,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  the  Notitia does  not  mention 
it  Domitian  also  built,  in  honour  of  his  father 
and  brother,  the  Temple  of  Vespasiax  axd 
Titus,  next  to  the  temple  of  Concord.  The  three 
columns  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinua  most  probably 
belong  to  it  The  opinion  that  the  eight  Ionic 
columns  are  remains  of  this  temple  has  been  already 
discussed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  forum  when  the  colossal 
equestrian  Statue  of  Domitiax  was  erected  on  it 
near  the  Lacus  Curtius.  Statius  ( Silvae  LI)  has 
written  a small  poem  on  this  statue,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  affords  many  interesting  topographical 
particulars,  which  fully  confirm  what  has  been 
already  said  respecting  the  arrangement  of  tbo 
forum: — 

“ Quae  superimposito  moles  gemma  La  culoseo 
Slat  Latiuin  complex*  forum?  coelune  peractum 
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Fluxit  opus?  Siculis  an  conformata  caxninls 
Effigies,  lassum  Sleropem  Brontemque  reliquit? 

Par  operi  sedes.  Hinc  obvia  limina  pandit, 

Qui  fessus  bellis,  adscitae  munere  p rolls, 

Primus  iter  nostris  ostendit  in  ae there  divia. 

At  laterum  paasns  hinc  Julia  tecta  tnentur 
Illinc  belligeri  sublimis  regia  Paulli. 

Terga  pater  blandoque  videt  Concordia  vultu. 

Ipse  autem  pure  cels  urn  caput  aere  septus  * 
Tetnpla  superfulges,  et  proepectare  videris 
An  nova  con  tempt  is  snrgant  palatia  flammis 
Pulcrius;  an  tacita  vigilet  face  T role  us  ignis 
Atque  exploretas  jam  hradet  Vesta  minis tres,”  &c. 
The  statne,  therefore,  must  have  faced  the  east, 
with  the  head  slightly  inclined  to  the  right,  so  as  to 
behold  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Palatine.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  it  rose  the  temple  of  Divua  Julios; 
on  the  right  was  the  Basilica  Julia,  on  the  left  the 
Basilica  Acmilia;  whilst  behind,  in  close  juxta- 
position, were  the  temples  of  Concord  and  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus.  The  site  of  the  statne  near  the 
Lacus  Curtius  is  indicated  in  the  poem  (v.  75,  seq.). 

The  next  important  monument  erected  on  the 
forum  after  the  time  of  Domitian  appears  to  havo 
been  the  Temple  of  Axtoxixus  axd  Faustina, 
considerable  remains  of  which  still  exist  before  and 
in  the  walls  of  the  modern  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  m 
Miranda.  It  stood  at  tbo  eastern  extremity  of  the 
N.  side  of  the  forum.  These  remains,  which  are  now 
sunk  deep  in  the  earth,  consist  of  the  pronaos 
or  vestibule,  composed  of  eight  columns  of  cipollino 
marble  supporting  an  architrave,  also  part  of  the 
cella,  built  of  square  blocks  of  piperino.  The  archi- 
trave is  ornamented  with  arabesque  candelabra  and 
griffins.  On  the  front  the  inscription  is  still 
legible: — 

DIVO  . AXTOKmo  . ET 
DIVAS  . FAVSTIXAE  . EX  . 8 . C . 


But  as  a temple  was  decreed  both  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  his  wife,  the  elder  Faustina  (Capitol. 
Anton . P.  c.  6,  13),  and  to  the  younger  Faustina, 
their  daughter  (/6.  c.  26),  and  as  divine  honours 
were  also  rendered  after  his  death  to  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  the  husband  of  the  latter,  it  becomes 
doubtful  to  which  pair  the  temple  is  to  be  referred 
(Nibby,  Foro  Rom.  p.  183).  It  seems,  however, 
most  probable  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  the  elder  Faustina.  It  ia  stated  by  Pirro 
Ligorio  (ap.  Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  192)  that  in 
th«  excavations  made  here  in  1547,  the  basis  of  a 
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statu©  was  discovered  with  an  inscription  purporting 
that  it  was  erected  by  the  guild  of  bakers  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  In  the  time  of  Palladio  the  temple  was 
a great  deal  more  |*rfect  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
had  an  atrium  in  front,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius,  which 
now  adorns  the  Capitol.  (Archilettura,  lib.  iv.  c.  9.) 
The  inscription  in  Gruter  (cclix.  6)  probably  be 
longed  to  the  pedestal  of  this  statue.  It  was  found 
in  the  Sacra  Via  in  1 562.  Some  difficulty,  however, 
arises*  with  regard  to  this  account,  since  from  various 
other  sources  we  learn  that  the  statue  stood  for  a 
long  while  before  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
From  Palladio's  account  of  the  cortile , or  court,  it 
would  appear  that  the  building  lay  aome  distance 
back  from  the  Sacra  Via. 

In  the  reign  of  Commodus  a destructive  fire, 
which  lasted  several  days,  occasioned  much  damage 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  forum,  and  destroyed 
among  other  things  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Herudian, 
i.  14.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  the  same  fire  ex- 
tended to  the  Palatine  and  consumed  almost  all  the 
records  of  the  empire  (lxxii.  24).  It  was  on  the 
same  occasion  that  the  shop  of  Galen,  which  stood 
on  the  Sacra  Via,  was  burnt  down,  and  also  the 
Palatine  Library,  as  he  himself  assures  us.  (De 
Com  pot.  Medicam.  i.  C.  1.) 

This  damage  seems  to  have  been  repaired  hy 
Septimius  Severus,  the  munificent  restorer  of  the 
Roman  buildings,  who  with  a rare  generosity  com- 
monly refrained  from  inscribing  his  own  name  upon 
them,  and  left  their  honours  to  the  rightful  founders 
(“  Roman  omnes  aedes  public**,  quae  vitio  tempo  rum 
labobantur,  instauravit;  nusquam  prope  sno  nomine 
inscripto,  servatis  tamen  ubique  titulis  conditorom," 
Spart.  Sever,  c.  ult.).  Of  the  original  monuments 
erected  by  that  emperor  the  principal  one  was  the  An- 
cus  Skvkiu  or  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists  in 
good  preservation  at  the  top  of  the  Roman  forum.  The 
inscription  informs  ns  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Seve- 
rn*, as  well  as  to  his  two  sons,  Caracal  la  and  Geta,  in 
his  third  consulate  and  the  11th  year  of  his  reign, 
consequently  in  a.  d.  203.  Between  the  tempte  of 
Concord  and  the  arch,  the  church  of  SS.  Sergio  t 
Bacco  was  built  in  the  middle  ages,  with  its  tower 


vesting  npon  the  arch.  It  appears  from  a medal  of 
Caracalla  that  a cliariot  with  six  horses  and  persons 
within  it  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  arch,  and  other 
persons  on  horseback  at  the  sides,  supposed  to  be 
the  emperor's  sons.  It  was  erected  {tartly  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Concord,  so  as  in  some  degree  to 
ouoccal  the  view  of  that  building,  and  thus  to  dia- 
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turb  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  edifices  at  this 
part  of  the  forum.  Originally  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  spanned  any  road,  as  the  latest  excavations 
show  that  it  stood  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  forum,  and  that  the  two  ride  arc  I tea 
were  approached  by  means  of  steps.  (Canina,  Foro 
Rom.  p.  202.)  The  paved  road  that  may  be  now 
seen  under  it  must  have  been  made  at  a later  period. 
It  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Sacra  Via  passed  under  it.  This  road  (here  the 
Client  Capitolinas)  began  to  ascend  the  hill  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  under  the  arch  of 
Tiberius. 

There  seem  to  have  been  several  other  arches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  curia  or  sen* Jus.  and 
further  on  in  the  street  which  led  into  the  Campus 
Martius;  but  whether  these  belonged  to  the  nume- 
rous ones  before  alluded  to  as  erected  by  Domitian,  or 
were  the  works  of  a later  age,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, nor  are  they  of  such  importance  as  to  justify 
any  extended  research  in  this  place.  The  hap- 
hazard names  bestowed  on  them  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  Arcus  manus  cameae,  and  perhaps  also  panis 
aurei,  afford  no  clue  by  which  to  determine  their 
meaning  with  any  certainty. 

Aurelinn  erected  a golden  statue  of  the  Centos  of 
the  Roman  People  on  the  rostra;  and  that  these 
were  the  ancient  rostra  may  be  inferred  from  this 
statue  being  mentioned  as  close  to  the  senatus,  or 
curia,  in  the  Notitia.  ("Aurelianus — Genium  Populi 
Romani  in  Rostra  po6nit,"  Catal.  Imp.  Vienn.  t.  ii. 
p.  246,  ed.  Rone.;  “continet, — Genium  Populi  Romani 
aureum  et  Equum  Constantini,  Senatuin,  Atrium 
Minervae,”  &c.  A rot.  Reg.  viii.)  The  same  inference 
may  be  deduced  from  a passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
(xlvii.  2),  which  describes  aome  vultures  settling  on 
the  temple  of  Concordia,  as  also  on  the  eacellum  of 
U»e  Genius  of  the  People ; but  as  this  passage  relates 
to  Augustus  and  Antony,  it  likewise  proves  that  the 
saccllum  must  have  been  there  long  previously  to 
the  lime  of  Aurelian,  though  when  it  was  erected 
cannot  be  determined.  Tho  Equus  Constant  ini.  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  passage  of  the  Aotitia,  is  also 
mentioned  by  the  Anonyinus  Kinsiedlenris  near  the 
arch  of  Severus,  under  the  title  of  Car  all  us  Cons  ton- 
tmL 

We  shall  here  mention  three  other  statues  which 
stood  in  this  neighbourhood,  since  they  serve  to  con- 
firm the  topography  of  it  as  already  described.  Pliny 
mentions  three  Statues  op  the  Sidvl  as  *tandiug 
near  the  rostra.  (“  Equidern  et  Sibyllae  juxta  Ros- 
tra esse  non  miror,  tree  sint  licet,”  xxxiv.  11.) 
That  he  meant  the  ancient  rostra  is  evident  from 
his  going  on  to  say  that  he  considered  these  statues 
to  be  among  the  earliest  erected  in  Rome.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire  these  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Fates  (Moifxu  or  Pares*). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Procopius,  in  a passage  be- 
fore alluded  to,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  toe  curia  and 
temple  of  Janus  (fx*‘  t&p  vtutv  Iw  rjj  ay op? 
i rpb  rov  RouAeurtj plou  &Atyor  irwtpSay ti  ra  rpia 
(para  • othoo  yap  'Pw/joIoi  ris  Mo'ipas  tnvopuKaoi 
KaXtty,  B.  G.  i.  25.)  A whole  street  or  district  in 
this  quarter  scents  to  have  been  named  after  them, 
since  both  the  modern  church  of  S.  Adriano,  at  the 
eastern  corner  of  the  Via  Bonella . and  that  uf  55. 
Cosmo  t Damiano , which  stands  a little  beyond  the 
temple  of  Faustina,  and  consequently  out  of  the  pro- 
per boundaries  of  the  forum,  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  it.  (“  Fecit  cedes iam  beato  Adriano 
martyri  in  tribus  Fatia,”  Aoastat  V Honor.  L p 
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121,  Blanch ; u In  ecclesia  vero  beatorum  Coamae  et 
Damiani  in  tribus  Fatis,”  &c.  Id.  V.  liadr.  ib.  p.  254.) 
Hence  perhaps  the  name  of  templum  fatale  applied 
to  the  temple  of  Janus. 

The  last  object  which  we  shall  hare  to  describe 
on  the  fomm  is  the  Column  of  Phocas.  Whilst  the 
glorious  monuments  of  Julios  and  Augustus,  the 
founders  of  the  empire,  have  vanished,  this  pillar, 
erected  in  the  year  608  by  Smaragdos,  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  to  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  hateful  of 
their  successors,  still  rears  its  head  to  testify  the  low 
abyss  to  which  Rome  had  fallen.  It  appears  from 
the  inscription,  which  will  befonnd  in  Canina  ( Foro 
Rom.  p.  213)  and  Bunsen  (Betchr.  vol.  iiL  p.  271), 
that  a gilt  statue  of  Phocas  stood  upon  the  summit. 
The  name  of  Phocas  has  been  erased  from  this  co- 
lumn, pro*»bly  by  Heraclius ; but  the  date  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  it  must  have  been  dedicated  to 
him.  Previously  to  the  discovery  of  this  inscription, 
which  happened  in  1813,  it  was  thought  that  the 
column  belonged  to  some  building  ; and  indeed  it 
was  probably  taken  from  one,  as  the  workmanship 
is  much  superior  to  what  could  have  been  executed 
in  the  time  of  Phocas.  Byron  alludes  to  it  as  the 
u nameless  column  with  a buried  base.”  In  the  ex- 
cavations made  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  pedestal  was  discovered 
to  be  placed  on  a raised  basis  with  steps  of  very  in- 
ferior workmanship.  (Murray's  Handbook  of  Rome, 
p.  62.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  column 
proves  the  forum  to  have  been  in  its  ancient  state, 
and  unencumbered  with  rubbish,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  7th  century.  Between  this  pillar  and 
the  steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia  are  three  large  bases 
intended  for  statues. 

V.  The  Imperial  Fora. 

Form  Julium. — As  Rome  increased  in  size,  its 
small  forum  was  no  longer  capable  of  accommodating 
the  multitudes  tliat  resorted  to  it  on  mercantile  or 
legal  business ; and  we  have  seen  that  attempts  were 
early  made  to  afford  increased  accommodation  by 
erecting  various  basilicae  around  it.  Under  the 
Empire,  when  Rome  had  attained  to  enormous  great- 
ness, even  these  did  not  suffice,  and  several  new  fora 
were  constructed  by  various  emperors;  as  the  Fomm 
Caesaris  or  Julium,  the  Forum  Augusti,  the  Forum 
Nervae  or  Transitorium,  and  lastly  the  Forum  Tra- 
jani.  The  political  business,  however,  was  still  con- 
fined to  the  ancient  fomm,  and  the  principal  use  of 
the  new  fora  was  as  courts  of  justice.  Probably 
another  design  of  them  was  that  they  should  be 
splendid  monameut8  of  their  founders.  In  most 
cases  they  did  not  so  much  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
forum  as  that  of  a temple  within  an  enclosed  space, 
or  tempos, — the  forum  of  Trajan  being  the  only  one 
that  possessed  a basilica.  From  this  characteristic 
of  them,  even  the  magnificent  temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  without  any  design  of  its  being 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a forum,  obtained  in 
after  times  the  names  of  Forum  Yespasiani  and 
Forum  Paris. 

The  first  foundation  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Caesar, 
enclosing  a Temple  of  Venus  Genitkix,  which 
he  had  rowed  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  the  whole  plan 
of  it  was  arranged.  It  was  dedicated  after  his 
triumph  in  n.c.  45,  before  it  was  finished,  and  indeed 
so  hastily  that  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  a plaster 
model  for  the  statue  of  Venus,  which  afterwards 
occupied  the  cells  of  the  temple.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
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45.)  Caesar  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Augustus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Monumentum  A ncyranum.  We  are  told  by  Appian 
(£.  C.  ii.  102)  that  the  temple  was  surrounded 
with  an  open  space,  or  rt/upot,  and  that  it  was  not 
destined  for  traffic  but  for  the  transaction  of  legal 
business.  As  it  stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
Caesar  was  compelled  to  lay  out  immense  sums  in 
purchasing  the  area  for  it,  which  alone  is  said  to 
have  cost  him  “ super  n.  s.  millies,"  or  about 
900,000£  sterling.  (Suet.  Coe*.  26  ; Plin.  xxxvi. 
24.)  Yet  it  was  smaller  than  the  ancient  forum, 
which  now,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Caesar, 
obtained  the  name  of  Forum  Magnum.  (Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  22.) 

No  vestige  of  the  Fornm  Julium  has  survived  to 
modem  times,  and  very  various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  with  regard  to  its  exact  site;  although 
most  topographers  have  agreed  in  placing  it  behind 
the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  but  on  sites 
varying  along  its  whole  extent.  Nardini  was  the 
first  who  pointed  to  its  correct  situation  behind  the 
church  of  Sta  Martina,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Canina  to  adduce  the  proof. 

We  most  here  revert  to  a letter  of  Cicero’s  (ad 
Alt.  iv.  16),  which  we  had  occasion  to  quote  when 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  Basilica  Aemilia 
under  the  fomm  of  the  Republic.  It  has  an  im- 
portant passage  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
Forum  Julitun,  but  unfortunately  so  obscurely  worded 
as  to  have  proved  quite  a crux  to  the  interpreters. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  n.  c.  54,  and 
runs  os  follows : “ Paullus  in  medio  foro  basilicam 
jam  paene  texuit  iisdem  antiquis  column  is;  illam 
autem  quatn  locavit  facit  magnificentissimam.  Quid 
quaeris  ? nihil  gratius  illo  monumento,  nihil  gio- 
riosius.  Itaque  Caesaris  amici  (ine  dico  et  Oppium, 
di  rum  pans  licet)  in  monumentum  illud,  quod  tu 
tollere  laud i bus  eolebns,  ut  forum  laxaremus  et 
usque  ad  atrium  Libertatis  explicaremus,  contein- 
peimus  sexcenties  XI.  s.  Cum  privatis  non  poterat 
trunsigi  minore  pecunia.  Efficiemus  rem  glorio- 
sissimam  : nam  in  Carnpo  Martio  septa  tributis 
comitiis  inannorea  sum  us  et  tecta  facturi  eaque 
cingemus  excelsa  porticu,”  &c.  Of  these  words 
Becker  has  given  two  different  interpretations. 
He  first  imagined  (Handb.  p.  302,  beq.)  that  Cicero 
was  speaking  only  of  two  buildings  : the  Basilica 
Aemilia,  which  Paullus  was  restoring,  and  a new 
basilica,  which  the  same  person  was  building  with 
Caesar's  money,  and  which  was  afterwards  named 
the  Basilica  Julia.  But  before  he  had  finished  his 
work  be  altered  his  mind,  and  at  p.  460  pronounces 
his  opinion  that  Cicero  was  shaking  of  no  fewer 
than  four  different  edifices  : 1st,  the  Basilica  I 'an  Hi 
(“  Paullus — Columnis  ") ; 2nd,  the  Basilica  Julia  (“  il- 
Um — gloriosiua  ”);  3rd,  the  Forum  Julium  (“  Itaque 
— pecunia");  4th,  the  Septa  Julia  ('‘Efficiemus," 
&c.).  With  all  these  views,  except  the  second,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree;  but  we  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  Paullus  would  be  constructing  two  basilicae  at 
the  same  time;  nor  do  we  perceive  how  a new  one 
only  then  in  progress  could  have  been  a monument 
that  Atticus  had  been  Accustomed  to  praise.  The 
chief  beauty  of  the  basilica  of  Paullus  was  derived 
from  its  columns  ( ‘ Xonne  inter  magnifies  dicam  us 
basilicam  Paulli  columnis  e Phrygibus  mirabilein," 
Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.  I);  and  though  it  bad  undergone 
two  or  three  subsequent  restorations  before  the  time 
of  Pliny,  we  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  think  that 
the  columns  praised  by  him  were  the  very  same 
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which  Atticus  had  so  often  admired.  However 
this  may  be,  we  see  through  the  obscurity  of 
Cicero’s  letter  the  rough  sketch  of  a magnificent 
design  of  Caesar’s,  which  had  not  yet  been  per- 
fectly matured.  The  whole  space  from  the  back 
of  the  Basilica  Aemilia  as  far  as  the  Septa  Julia  in 
the  Campos  Marti  us  was  to  be  thrown  open;  and 
perhaps  even  the  excavation  of  the  extremity  of  the 
Quirinal,  ultimately  executed  by  Trajan,  may  have 
been  comprised  in  the  plan.  Cicero  is  evidently  half 
ashamed  of  this  vast  outlay  in  favour  of  Caesar,  and 
seeks  to  excuse  it  with  Atticos  by  leading  him  to 
infer  Uiat  it  will  place  his  favourite  monument  in  a 
better  point  of  view.  When  Cicero  wrote  the  plan 
was  evidently  in  a crude  and  incipient  state. 
The  first  pretence  put  forth  was  probably  a mere 
extension  of  the  Forum  Komanum ; but  when  Caesar 
a few  years  later  attained  to  supreme  power  the  new 
foundation  became  the  Furum  Julium.  In  his 
position  some  caution  was  requisite  in  these  af- 
fairs. Thus  the  curia  of  Faust  us  was  pulled  down 
under  pretence  of  erecting  on  its  site  a temple  of 
Felicitas — a compliment  to  the  boasted  good  for- 
tune of  Sulla,  and  his  name  of  Felix.  But  instead 
of  it  rose  the  Curia  Julia.  Tho  discrepancy  in  the 
sums  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Suetonius  probably 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded it  was  found  necessary  to  buy  more  houses. 
If  this  buying  up  of  private  houses  was  not  for  the 
Forum  Julium,  for  what  purpose  could  it  possibly 
have  been?  The  Curia  Julia  stood  on  the  site  of 
tiie  Curia  Hostilia,  the  Basilica  Julia  on  that  of  the 
Sempronia,  and  we  know  of  no  other  buildings  de- 
signed by  Caesar  about  the  forum. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Atrium  Li- 
B ESTATES,  to  which  Cicero  says  the  forum  was  to  be 
extended,  we  are  inclined  to  look  for  it,  with  Becker, 
on  that  projection  of  the  Quirinal  which  was  sub- 
sequently cut  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
forum  of  Trajan.  The  words  of  Livy,  “Censores 
extemplo  in  atrium  Libertatis  es cencUrunt  ” (xliii. 
16),  seem  to  point  to  a height.  A fragment  of 
the  Capitoline  plan,  bearing  the  inscription  ubbr- 
tatis,  Beems  to  be  rightly  referred  by  Canina  to 
the  Basilica  Ulpia.  (Foro  Rom.  p.  185;  cf.  Becker, 
A nlwort,  <fc.  p.  29.)  Now.  if  our  conjecture  re- 
specting the  site  of  the  Atrium  Libertatis  is  cor- 
rect, it  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  forum  of 
Trajan  and  its  appurtenances  ; and  it  therefore 
appears  probable  that  the  Atrium  was  comprehended 
in  the  Basilica  Ulpia.  Nor  is  this  a mere  unfounded 
guess,  since  it  appears  from  some  lines  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaria  (Epig.  2),  that  in  his  time  the  Basilica 
Ulpia  was  the  place  where  slaves  received  their  manu- 
mission. And  that  the  old  Atrium  Libertatis  was  de- 
voted to  manumission  and  other  business  respecting 
slaves  appears  from  several  passages  of  ancient 
authors.  Thus  Livy : “Poetremo  eo  descensum  est,  ut 
ex  quatuor  urbanis  tribubus  unam  palam  in  Atrio 
Libertatis  sortirentur,  in  quam  omnes,  qni  servitutern 
•ervissent,  cooji cerent  ■ (xlv.  15).  And  Cicero: 
u Sed  quaestiones  urgent  Milonem,quae  sunt  habitae 
nunc  in  Atrio  Libertatis:  Quibusnam  de  servis?"  Ac. 
(M  22).  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
following  fragment  of  an  inscription  was  found  near 
the  church  of  S.  Martina,  and  therefore  near  thia 
spot:  — 

BKXATVS  . POPVLVBQVB  [ROMAS V8] 
IJBERTATL 

(Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  391). 

The  preceding  letter  of  Cicero’s  points  to  the 
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Fomin  Jnlium  as  closely  adjoining  the  Basilica  Ae- 
milia, and  there  are  other  circumstances  that  may 
he  adduced  in  proof  of  the  same  site.  Ovid  (Fast. 
i.  258)  allndes  to  the  temple  of  Janus  as  lying  be- 
tween two  fora,  and  these  must  have  been  the 
Forum  Romanutn  and  the  Forum  Caesaris.  Pliny’a 
story  (xvi.  86)  of  the  lotus-tree  on  the  Vulcanal, 
the  roots  of  which  penetrated  to  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  whatever  may  be  its  absolute  truth,  must  at 
all  events  have  possessed  sufficient  probability  to  1* 
not  actually  incredible ; and  there  is  no  situation  far 
Caesar’s  forum  which  tallies  with  that  Btory  better 
than  that  here  assigned  to  it  with  relation  to  the 
site  of  the  Vulcanal,  as  established  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Our  Vulcanal  need  not  have  been  distant 
more  than  about  30  yards  from  the  Forum  Julium; 
that  of  Becker  lies  at  about  five  times  that  distance 
from  it,  and  would  render  Pliny’a  account  utterly 
improbable. 

Palladio  mentions  that  in  his  time  considerable 
remains  of  a temple  were  discovered  behind  the  place 
where  the  statue  of  Marforio  then  stood,  Dear  the 
church  of  & Martina,  which,  from  the  cornice  being 
adorned  with  sculptures  of  dolphins  and  tridents,  he 
took  to  be  one  dedicated  to  Neptune.  But  as  we 
have  no  accounts  of  a temple  of  Neptune  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  as  these  emblems  would  also 
suit  the  sea-born  goddess,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
remains  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
This  is  still  more  strikingly  confirmed  by  Palladio’s 
account  of  its  stylo  of  architecture,  which  was 
pycnnstyle,  as  we  know  that  of  Venus  to  have  been. 
(ArcAit  lib.  iv.  31;  comp.  Vitruv.  iii.  23.) 

We  can  liardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  forum  of 
Caesar  lay  on  this  spot,  as  is  indicated  by  so  many 
various  circumstances.  The  only  objection  that  lias 
been  urged  against  it  is  the  following  passage  of 
Servins,  which  places  the  Aroilrtum,  a district 
which  undoubtedly  adjoined  the  Forum  Julium,  in 
quite  a different  part  of  the  town:  **  Sunt  gemiruc 
belli  portae — Sacrarium  hoc  Numa  Pompilius  fecerat 
circa  imam  Argiletam  juxta  theatrum  Marcelli, 
quod  fait  in  daobus  brevUsimi*  templis.  Duobus 
aatem  propter  Jannm  bifrootem.  Postea  cap t is 
Falbcis,  civitate  Tusciac,  inventum  est  simulacrum 
Jani  cum  fnmtibus  quatuor.  Unde  quod  Numa  in- 
stituerat  translatura  est  ad  forum  Transitorium  et 
quatuor  portarom  unum  templum  est  institutum  * 
(ad  V’irg.  Aen.  yii.  607).  That  the  Argiletum 
adjoined  the  forum  of  Caesar  is  evident  from  the 
following  epigram  of  Martial  s (i.  117.  8):  — 

“ Quod  quaeris  propins  petas  licebit 
Argi  nempe  soles  subire  letum : 

Contra  Cacsaris  est  forum  taberna 
Scriptis  postibus  hinc  et  inde  tot  is 
Omnes  ut  cito  pcrlegas  poetss. 

Ulinc  me  pete,  ne  roges  Atrectum ; 

Hoc  nomen  dominos  gerit  taberoae.” 

Hence,  if  Servins  is  right,  the  forum  of  Caesar  could 
not  have  been  where  we  have  placed  it,  but  on  tlie 
S.  side  of  the  Capitoline  hill ; and  this  opinion  has 
found  some  defenders  (Mommsen,  Annali  deW 
Instil,  vol.  xvi.  p.  311,  seq.)  We  trust,  however,  that 
the  situation  of  the  small  temple  of  Janus,  the  index 
belli  pocbque,  has  been  clearly  established  by  what 
we  have  said  in  the  former  part  of  thia  article. 
Servins  is  evidently  confounding  this  little  temple 
with  the  larger  one  near  the  theatre  of  Marcellos; 
and  indeed  the  whole  passage  is  a heap  of  trash. 
For  how  can  we  connect  such  remote  events  as  the 
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taking  of  Falisd,  or  rather  Falerii,  and  the  erection 
of  a Janas  Quadrifrons  on  the  Forum  Transitorium, 
which  did  not  exist  till  many  centuries  afterwards  ? 
Livy  also  indicates  the  Jan  os-temple  of  Numa  as 
being  in  the  Argiletnm  (“  Janam  ad  infimum  Ar- 
giletum  indicem  pacis  bellique  fecit,"  i.  19);  whence 
we  most  conclude  that  it  was  a district  lying  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  forum.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
with  Becker  ( IJandb . p.  261),  that  any  proof  can  be 
drawn  from  the  words  of  Virgil  (Am.  riii.  345,  seq.), 
where,  with  a poetical  license,  the  various  places  are 
evidently  mentioned  without  regard  to  their  order. 
But  how  far  the  district  called  Argiletum  may  hare 
been  encroached  upon  by  the  imperial  fora  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

The  forum  of  Caesar  must  have  been  very  splendid. 
Before  the  temple  of  Venus  stood  a statue  of  the 
celebrated  horse  which  would  suffer  nobody  but 
Caesar  to  mount  him,  and  whose  fore- feet  are  said 
to  have  resembled  those  of  a human  being  (Suet. 
Cat- s.  61;  Plin.  viit.  64).  The  temple  was 
adorned  with  pictures  by  the  best  Greek  artists, 
and  enriched  with  many  precious  offerings  (Plin. 
vii.  38,  ix.  57,  xxxvii.  5,  Ac.).  It  was  one  of  the 
three  fora  devoted  to  legal  business,  the  other  two 
being  the  Forum  Romanum  and  August!:  — 
u Causas,  inqnis,  agam  Cicerone  disertins  ipso 
Atque  erit  in  triplid  par  mi  hi  nemo  fom." 

(Mart.  in.  38.  2.) 

Whether  it  was  ever  used  for  assemblies  of  the 
senate  seems  doubtful;  at  all  events  the  passage 
cited  by  Becker  (Hamlb.  p.  369)  from  Tacitus  (Ann. 
xvi.  27)  proves  nothing,  as  the  word  curia  there 
seems  to  point  to  the  Curia  Julia.  Of  tire  subsequent 
history  of  the  Forum  Caesaris  but  little  is  known. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  fire  of  Nero;  but  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  buildings  restored  by  Diucletian 
after  the  fire  under  Carinas  (u  Opera  publica  arse- 
runt  Se natum,  Forum,  Caesaris  patrimonium,  Basi- 
lican) Juliam  et  Grmecostadium,  Catal.  Imp.  View**, 
where,  according  to  Preller,  Reg.  p.  143,  we  must 
read  M Forum  Caesaris,  Atrium  Minervae.")  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ordo  Romantts,  in  the  year  1143, 
but  may  then  have  been  a ruin. 

Forum  A ugusti. — This  forum  was  constructed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  affording  more  accommodation 
for  judicial  business,  which  had  now  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  tlie  Forum  Romanum  and  Forum 
Juliam  did  not  suffice  for  it.  It  included  in  its  area 
a Temple  or  Maks  Ultor,  vowed  by  Augustus 
in  the  civil  war  which  be  had  undertaken  to  avenge 
his  father's  death 

M Mars  ades,  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  ferrum, 
Stetqne  favor  causa  pro  meliore  tuna. 

Templa  feres,  et,  me  victore,  vocaberis  Ultor. 
Voverat,  et  fuso  1 actus  ab  hoste  redit." 

(Ov.  Fast.  v.  575,  seq.) 

This  temple  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  where 
the  senate  should  consult  about  wars  and  triumphs, 
where  provinces  cum  iroperio  should  be  conferred, 
sod  where  victorious  generals  should  deposit  the  in- 
signia <if  their  triumphs  (Suet.  Aug.  29).  The  forum 
was  constructed  on  a smaller  scale  than  Augustus 
had  intended,  because  he  could  not  obtain  the  consent 
of  some  neighbouring  householders  to  part  with  their 
property  (/£>.  56).  It  was  opened  for  business  before 
the  temple  was  finished,  which  was  dedicated  u.  o. 
i (lb.  29;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  100).  The  forum  ex- 
tended on  each  side  of  the  temple  in  a semicircular 
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shape  (Palladio,  Archil,  iv.),  with  porticoes,  in  which 
Augustus  erected  the  statues  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  generals.  On  each  side  of  the  temple  were 
subsequently  erected  triumphal  arches  in  honour  of 
German iens  and  Dm* us,  with  their  statues  (Toe. 
Ann.  ii.  64).  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  very 
splendid  (Plin.  xxxvi.  54),  and  was  adorned, 
as  well  as  the  forum,  with  many  works  of  art  (lb. 
vii.  53,  xxxiv.  18,  xxxv.  10;  Ov.  Fast.  v.  555,  Ac.). 
The  Sail!  were  accustomed  to  banquet  here;  and  an 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  that 
once  when  he  was  sitting  in  judgment  in  this  forum, 
he  was  so  attracted  by  the  savoury  odour  of  the 
dinner  preparing  for  these  priests,  that  he  quitted 
the  tribunal  and  joined  their  party.  (Suet.  Claud. 
33.)  This  anecdote  has  partly  served  to  identify 
the  site  of  the  temple,  an  inscription  having  been 
discovered  on  one  of  the  remaining  walls  in  which 
the  Salii  and  their  Mansiones  are  mentioned  (Canina, 
Foro  Rom.  p.  150). 

The  remains  of  three  of  the  columns,  with  their 
entablature,  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  the  place  called  the  Arco  de  Pantani. 
It  must  therefore  have  adjoined  the  back  of  the 
Forum  Caesaris.  These  three  columns,  which  are 
tall  and  handsome,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  All 
we  know  respecting  the  history  of  the  Forum 
Auguati  is  that  it  was  restored  by  Hadrian  (Spart. 
Iladr.  19).  The  church  of  5.  Basilic  was  probably 
built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  (Ordo  Rom.  1143; 
MabiiL  Mus.  ItaL  ii.  p.  143). 


Forum  Transitorium  or  Forum  Nervae. — This 
fornm  was  begun  by  Domitian,  bat  completed  and 
dedicated  by  Nerra  (Suet.  Dom.  5;  Aur.  Viet.  Cues. 
12).  We  have  said  that  Domitian  had  a particular 
predilection  fur  Minerva,  and  he  founded  a large 
Aedks  Minervae  in  this  forum  (“  Dedicato  prius 
fore,  quod  appellatur  Pervium,  quo  aedea  Minervae 
eminentior  consurgit  et  magnificentior,”  A.  Viet.  76.). 
From  this  circumstance  it  was  also  called  Forum 
Palladium  (“Limina  post  Pacis  Palladiumque  forum,” 
Mart.  i.  2.  8);  besides  which  it  also  had  the  name 
of  Pervium  or  Transitorium,  apparently  because  it 
was  traversed  by  a street  which  connected  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  city,  which  was  not  the  rase 
with  the  other  fora  (Niebuhr,  in  the  Beschrtibung 
Roms,  iii.  p.  282).  Thus  Lampridius  (Alex.  5re.28): 
“ In  foro  Divi  Nervae,  quod  Transitorium  dkitur;" 
and  Aurelias  Victor  in  the  passage  just  cited.  From 
the  line  of  Martial’a  before  quoted,  it  appears  to  have 
adjoined  the  temple  of  Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  another 
section.  There  appears  to  have  stood  upon  it  a 
temple,  or  rather  perhaps  fourfold  archway  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons,  probably  somewhat  resembling  that 
which  still  exists  near  S.  Geargio  in  Velabro,  con- 
necting the  roads  which  led  to  the  four  different 
forums,  namely,  the  Forum  Romanum,  Forcm  Cae- 
saris, Forum  Nervae,  and  Forum  Pacis,  as  Vespasian's 
temple  of  Peace  was  sometimes  called.  The  passage 
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before  quoted  from  Servius  (ad  Am.  x\\.  607),  How- 
ever absurd  in  other  respects,  may  at  least  l>e  received 
as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a Janus  here, 
especially  as  it  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Thus 
Joannes  Lydus:  teal  rotovrov  airrov  &ya\fMa  (rtrpd- 
fioppov)  iv  Tfp  <p4f*p  rovVl«p€a  M Koci  vvv  \4ytrsu 
otowofiivop  (de  Mens.  iv.  1 ).  So  also  Martial : — 

“ None  tua  Caesarcis  cinguntur  limina  don  is 
Et  fora  tot  numeral,  Jane,  quot  ora  gem  " 
(x.  28.  5). 

In  the  middle  ages  this  Janus-teinple  appears  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  Xoah's  Ark. 

In  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  V.  considerable  remains 
existed  of  the  pronaos,  or  vestibule  of  this  temple  of 
Minerva,  consisting  of  several  columns  with  their 
entablature,  with  the  following  inscription:  imp. 

NIC  KVA.  CARS  All.  A VO.  POST.  MAX.  THIS.  POT. 

u.  nip.  it.  Pitoooa.  (Canine,  Foro  Rom.  p.  171.) 
Paul  took  these  columns  to  adorn  his  fountain,  the 
Acqua  Paolo,  on  the  Janiculum.  In  the  Via 
Alessandrma  there  are  still  remains  of  the  wall  of 
peperino  which  formed  the  enclosure  of  the  forum, 
together  with  two  large  Corinthian  columns  half 
buried  in  the  earth,  now  called  the  Colonnacoe. 
Their  entablature  is  covered  with  mutilated  reliefs, 
and  over  them  is  an  Attic,  with  a figure  of  Minerva, 
also  in  relief.  Tlie  situation  of  the  forum  of  Nerva, 
and  the  remains  of  it  existing  in  his  time,  are  de- 
cribed  by  Palladio  ( A rchitctlura,  lib.  iv.),  also  by 
Da  Pfrac  (tom.  vi.),  who  observes,  that  it  was  then 
the  most  complete  ruin  of  a forum  in  Rome.  The 
Colonnacce  are  represented  by  Gamucci,  Antichita 
di  Roma,  p.  55;  DesgodeU,  p.  159,  seq.;  Overbeke, 
pL  39.  There  is  a good  description  of  the  fora  of 
Augustus  and  Nerva  by  Niebuhr  in  the  Bcschrtibutig 
Roms,  vuL  iii.  p.  275. 

Forum  Trajani.  Thus  between  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  hills,  the  Velian  ridge  and  the  ascent 
of  the  Quirinal,  the  valley  was  almost  filled  with  a 
splendid  aeries  of  public  places,  which  we  might 
imagine  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Yet  it  was  re- 
served for  Trajan  to  complete  another  forum,  still 
more  magnificent  tlian  any  of  the  preceding  ones, 
for  the  construction  of  which  the  Quirinal  itself  was 
forced  to  yield  up  part  of  its  mass.  Previously 
to  the  time  of  Trajan  that  hill  vras  connected 
with  the  Capitoline  by  a sort  of  isthmus,  or  slen- 
der neck;  the  narrow  and  uneven  defile  between 
them  was  covered  with  private  houses,  and  tra- 
versed only  by  a single  road  of  communication 
between  the  forum  and  Campus  Martins.  But 
on  the  western  side  of  this  defile  lav  one  of  the 
handsomest  quarters  of  Rome,  containing  the  Septa 
Julia,  the  Flaminian  circus,  the  theatres  of  Balbus, 
Pompcy,  and  Marcell  us,  together  with  those  temples 
and  porticoes  which  so  much  excited  tlie  admiration 
of  Strabo,  and  which  he  has  described  in  a passage 
quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  The  de- 
sign of  the  forum  of  Trajan  was,  therefore,  to  con- 
nect this  quarter  of  tlie  town  with  the  imperial  fora 
in  a manner  not  unworthy  of  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures on  either  side  of  it  This  gigantic  work,  a 
portion  of  which  still  remains,  though  the  greater 
part  lias  disappeared  under  the  united  influences  of 
time  and  barbarism,  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
jected, and  even  begun,  by  Dumitlan.  (Aur.  Viet. 
Caes.  13;  Hieron.  i.  p.  443,  Rone.;  Casaiod.  Chron. 
ii.  p.  197.)  It  was,  however,  executed  by  Trajan, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  architect  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Damascus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix’ix.  4.)  But  no 
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ancient  author  has  left  us  a satisfactory  description 
of  it,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  out  the  plan,  a* 
best  we  may,  from  what  we  can  trace  of  the  remains ; 
a task  somewhat  aided  by  tbe  excavations  made  by 
the  French  when  they  had  possession  of  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  (See  Tournon, 
Etudes  Statist.  Rome,  tom.  ii.  p.  253,  pL  28,  29; 
Fea,  Solizie  degli  team  neW  A nfiteatro  Fin  via  e 
nel  Foro  Traiano , Rom.  1813;  Bunsen,  Ijts  Forum 
de  Rome,  ii4*  part ie,  p.  24,  scq.)  This  inunense 
work  consisted  of  the  following  parts  : — 

1.  The  forum,  properly  so  called,  a large  open 
area  immediately  adjoining  the  N\V.  sides  of  the  fora 
of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  and  filling  the  whole  iquce 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal,  - much  of  the 
latter  hill,  indeed,  and  some  of  the  former,  having 
been  cut  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  it.  This 
part,  which  was  called  the  area  or  atrium  fori  (Gell. 
xiii.24;  Amro.  Marc.  xvL  10),  contained,  in  tlie 
middle,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan,  and  was 
adorned  with  many  other  statues.  The  SW.  and  NE. 
sides  of  this  square  where  the  ground  bad  been  cut 
away  from  the  hills,  was  occupied  with  semitireular 
buildings.  There  are  still  large  remains  of  that  under 
the  Quirinal,  which  are  vulgarly  called  the  baths  of 
Paullus  Acroilius.  The  lower  part  of  this  edifice, 
which  has  only  been  hud  open  within  the  last  few 
years,  consists  of  quadrangular  niches,  which  pro- 
bably served  as  little  shops  ; above  them  was  a vaulted 
portico,  with  rooms  and  staircases  leading  to  the 
upper  floors.  Piranesi  and  other  topographers  con- 
jectured that  there  was  another  similar  building 
on  the  side  of  the  Capitol,  at  the  place  called  the 
Chiari  <f  Oro  ; but  Conina  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate its  existence  in  his  Indicazione  7'opograjka. 
Along  the  front  of  each  of  the  crescents  thus  formed 
there  seems  to  have  been  a portico,  which  gave  the 
forum  its  proper  rectangular  form.  Tlie  forum  was 
thus  divided  into  three  parts,  through  both  tlie  ex- 
terior ones  of  which  there  was  a road  for  caniages, 
as  appears  from  traces  of  pavement ; whilst  tlie  square, 
or  middle  division  was  paved  with  flag -stones.  In 
the  middle  of  the  SE.  side  there  seems  to  have  been 
a triumphal  arch,  vestiges  of  which  were  discovered 
in  the  time  of  Flaminio  Vacca  ( Metnorie , na  40), 
forming  the  principal  entrance  on  the  side  of  tlie 
imperial  fora. 


FORUM  TRAJANI. 

2.  Next  to  the  forum  on  the  NW.  side  lay  tbe  Ba- 
silica Ulpia,  which  extended  across  it  lengthways, 
and  thus  served  to  form  one  of  its  sides.  The  basi- 
lica was  called  Ulpia  from  Trajan's  family  name. 
Tlie  plan  of  the  middle  part  is  now  laid  entirely  open. 
It  seems  to  have  been  divided  internally  by  four  rows 
of  columns,  thus  forming  five  aisles,  with  circular 
nbsides  or  c halcidica  at  each  end-  During  the  ex- 
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orations  the  bases  of  these  columns  were  discovered 
partly  in  their  original  situation.  Bat  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  fragments  of  columns  of  gray  granite 
now  seen  there  belonged  to  the  interior  of  the  basi- 
lica ; it  is  more  probable  that  it  had  columns  of 
ffiallo  antico  and  ptumezzato,  remains  of  which  hare 
been  found  (Nibby,  For.  Trajano , p.  353).  The 
floor  was  pared  with  slabs  of  the  same  marbles.  It 
is  supposed  from  the  authority  of  two  jaasages  in 
Pansanisa  to  have  had  a braize  roof  (r.  12,  x.  5). 
On  the  side  which  faced  the  forum  were  three  mag- 
nificent entrances,  a large  one  in  the  middle  and  two 
smaller  on  each  side,  decorated  with  columns,  as  may 
be  seen  on  medals. 


BASILICA  tTLFIA. 

On  the  NW.  side  of  the  basilica  stood,  and  still 
stands,  the  Column  or  Trajan,  the  finest  monument 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  column  was  intended 
to  answer  two  purposes  : to  serve  os  a sepulchre  for 
Trajan;  *od  to  indicate  by  ita  height  the  depth  of : 
soil  excavated  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  forum  | 
and  its  buildings.  The  latter  object  is  expressed  by 
the  inscription,  which  runs  ss  follows : — 

8KNATV8  . POPVLVSQV*  . ROMANV3  . 

IMF.  CAK8ARI  . PIVI  . NKRVAE  . F.  NKRVAE 
TRAIANO  . AVO.  GERM.  DACICO  . PONTIF. 
MAXIMO . TRIB.  POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VL  COS.  VI.  P.  P. 
AD  . DECLAKAIVDVM  . QV ARTAK  . ALTTTYDINIS 
MOBS  . XT  . LOCVB  . TART [ IS  . OPKRIjBVB  . SIT 

[koestvs. 

(Cf.  Aur.  Viet  Epit.  13 ; Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  161.  The 
height  of  the  column,  including  the  pedestal,  is  127$ 
English  feet.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  between 
12  and  13  feet,  and  rather  more  than  a foot  less  at 
the  top.  The  shaft  consists  of  19  cylindrical  pieces 
of  white  marble,  in  which  stops  are  cut  for  ascending 
the  interior.  On  the  top  was  a statue  of  Trajan, 
now  replaced  by  that  of  St.  Peter,  erected  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  When  the  tomb  beneath  was  opened  by  the 
same  pontiff,  in  1585,  it  was  discovered  to  be  empty. 
Round  the  column  runs  a spiral  band  of  admirable 
reliefs,  representing  the  wore  of  Trajan  against  De- 
cebalus,  and  containing  no  fewer  than  2500  human 
figures.  The  bright  of  tho  reliefs  at  the  bottom  is 
2 feet,  increasing  to  nearly  double  that  size  at  the 
top ; thus  doing  sway  with  the  natural  effect  of 
distance,  and  presenting  the  figures  to  the  spectator 
of  the  same  sue  throughout.  The  beat  descriptions 
of  this  magnificent  column  will  be  found  in  Fabretti, 
Dt  Columna  Trajani,  Rome,  1690,  with  plates  by 
Pietro  Santi  Bartoli ; Piranesi,  Trofec , o sia  mag- 
nijica  Colorma  Coclidc,  <fc.,  with  large  folio  drawings ; 
Do  Rossi,  Colorma  Trajana  dtJxgnaUx. 

The  column  stood  in  an  open  apace  of  no  great 
extent,  being  66  feet  k»g  and  56  brood.  This 
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space  was  bounded  on  its  two  sides  by  porticoes 
with  double  columns.  In  the  NW.  side  of  the  ba- 


COLUMN  OF  TRAJAN. 

silks, 1 * on  either  side  of  the  column,  were  two  libra- 
ries, the  Bibliotheca  Gbaeca  and  Latina,  os 
indicated  by  Sidonias: — 

“ Cam  meis  poni  atatuam  perennem 
Nerva  Trajan  us  titulis  vvderct 
Inter  auctores  utriusque  fixam 

Bibliothecae."— (ix.  Epigr.  16.) 


• It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  library  is 
called  by  A.  Gellius,  M Bibliotheca  templi  Tnyani " 
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8.  There  are  evident  trace*  that  Trajan’s  forum 
extended  still  farther  to  the  NW.,  though  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  this  extension  was  owing  to  Trajan 
himself  or  to  lladrUn.  Excavations  in  this  direc- 
tion have  brought  to  light  enormons  granite  pillars 
belonging  probably  to  the  temple  which  Hadrian 
dedicated  to  Trajan  (Spart.  f/adr.  19),  and  which 


is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  conjunction  with  the 
column.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  some  in- 
scriptions bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  which  have 
been  discovered  in  this  quarter.  (Bunsen,  Let  Fo- 
rum Romains , ii-*  partic,  p.  35.)  Thus  the  space 
occupied  by  these  noble  structures  extended  from 
the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  almost  to  the  Via 
Lata,  or  to  the  modern  Piazza  degli  A postoU. 

How  lone  the  forum  of  Trajan  existed  is  un- 
certain. The  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mentions  it 
in  the  way  from  Porta  Nmnentana  to  the  Forum 
Romanum.  In  the  Mirabiiia  it  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a thing  that  has  disappeared. 

VI.  The  Palatikk  ajtd  Vklla. 

After  the  Capitol  and  fornm,  the  Palatine  hill  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  spot  at  Rome,  both 
from  its  baTing  been  the  cradle  of  the  eternal  city, 
and  also  the  seat  of  its  matured  power— -the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors  when  those  emperors  ruled 
the  world,  or,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  “ ipsa  imperii 
arx”  (//.  iii.  70), — a circumstance  from  which  it 
has  given  name  to  the  residences  of  subsequent 
princes.  (Dion  Casa.  liiL  16.)  In  treating  of  the 
topography  of  this  region,  and  indeed  of  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  city,  we  slm.ll  not  endeavour  to  ob- 
serve a chronological  order,  as  was  desirable  in  treat- 
ing of  the  forum,  in  order  that  the  reader  might 
gain  a clear  idea  of  its  appearance  in  the  various 
periods  of  Roman  history;  but  shall  follow  the  most 
convenient  method  without  regard  to  the  dates  of  the 
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different  objects  mentioned.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed the  situation  and  height  of  the  hill  The 
latter,  however,  cannot  be  very  accurately  given,  as 
the  soil  is  covered  to  a great  depth  with  rubbish, 
the  sole  remains  of  those  magnificent  edifices  which 
once  stood  upon  it.  On  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, indeed,  in  the  Vigna  del  Collegia  Inglese,  these 
ruins  assume  something  of  a more  definite  form; 
but  the  gigantic  arches  and  terraces  at  that  part, 
though  they  may  still  excite  our  wonder,  are  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  us  to  trace  any  plan 
of  the  buildings  which  they  once  formed.  How- 
ever, they  must  all  have  been  snbutequent  to  the 
time  of  Nero;  since  the  ravages  of  the  fire  under 
that  emperor  were  particularly  destructive  on  the 
Palatine  hill.  Hence  the  chief  topographical  into- 
rest  attaches  to  the  declivities  of  the  hill,  which 
present  more  facilities  for  ascertaining  spots  con- 
nected with  and  sanctified  by  the  early  traditions  of 
the  city, — of  which  several  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, as  the  Porta  Romanula  and  Clivus  Victories, 
the  Porta  Mugionis,  the  Curiae  Veteres,  flee. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  declivity  towards 
the  Capitoline  hill  was  called  Gkrmalus  or 
Ckumalits;  but  though  in  ancient  times  this  was 
regarded  as  a separate  hill,  the  reason  is  not 
clear,  since  it  by  no  means  presents  any  distinct 
features,  like  the  Vella.  Here  was  the  Luiurcau, 
according  to  tradition  a grotto  sacred  to  Pan  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Arcadians  (Dionys.  i.  32.  79), 
and  near  it  the  Ficus  R i: min  aija,  or  sacred  fig-tree, 
under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  discovered 
suckled  by  the  wolf.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  tlie 
exact  spot  of  the  Lupcrcal.  Evander  points  it  out 
to  Aeneas  ns  lying  “ gelida  sub  rape”  (Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  343),  and  Dionysius  ( [L  c.)  describes  it  as  on 
the  road  (*ar«  tV  SJov)  leading  to  the  Circus 
Maximus ; and  his  authority  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Serviua,  who  describes  it  as  “ in  Circo  ” {ad  Am. 
viii.  90).  Its  most  probable  site  therefore  is  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  hill,  towards  the  circus.  Its 
situation  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  that  of 
the  Casa  Romuli.  The  description  of  the  10th 
Regio,  or  Palatine,  in  the  Notitia  begins  at  the  Casa 
Romuli,  and  proceeding  round  the  base  of'  the  hill 
to  the  N.  and  E.  ends,  in  coming  from  the  cirrus, 
with  the  Lnpercal ; whence  it  ia  plain  that  the  Casa 
Romuli  must  have  Btood  a little  to  the  N.  of  it. 
Plutarch  notices  the  Casa  Romuli.  which  was  also 
called  Tuguriutn  Faust uli,  in  the  following  manner; 
'PwfU'Aoj  W (<pKtt)  w afh  roi/s  Atyopirovs  Uadpo vt 
KaAfir  ’Aicttjj  * olnoi  84  flat  w«pt  tJjv  vbr  imrd- 
Bp.ju.oy  rbv  piyay  4k  llaXayrlov  hot dSaaiy  {Rom. 
20).  Here  the  expression  KaAij  ’Aktti  is  puzzling, 
as  an  equivalent  name  does  not  occur  in  any  Latin 
author.  Properly  AjtHj  signifies  the  seashore,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Tiber;  nor,  in  prose  at  least,  to  an  inland  bank. 
Hence  Preller  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  merely 
Plutarch’s  awkward  translation  of  the  Roman  name 
for  a place  called  Fulcra  Rupee,  which  obtained 
this  appellation  after  the  Lupereal  had  been  restored 
by  Augustus  aud  adorned  with  architectural  ele- 
vations. {Regionen,  p.  181.)  But  Plutarch  was 
surely  master  of  his  own  language;  and  though  he 
may  not  have  been  a very  profound  Latin  scholar, 
yet  as  ho  lived  some  time  in  Rome  and  occupied 
himself  with  studying  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  people,  wo  may  perhaps  give  him  credit  for 
knowing  the  difference  between  rupee  and  littvs. 
It  seems  more  probable  therefore  that  the  Roman 
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name  of  the  p.ace  alluded  to  was  Piti/?rfm  Lrmrs 
than  Fulcra  Rupe « (though  unfortunately  we  do  not 
find  it  mentioned  in  any  Latin  author),  and  that,  like 
the  Casa  Romuli  and  Lupercal,  it  was  a traditionary 
name,  as  old  as  the  stoty  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
itself.  According  to  that  story,  we  must  recollect 
tliat  the  Tiber  had  overflowed  its  banks  and  formed 
a lake  here,  and  that  the  cradle  was  washed  ashore 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine;  whence  the  name  littus, 
which  is  frequently  used  of  the  shores  of  a lake, 
might  without  impropriety  be  applied  to  this  spot. 
The  datyuu  or  Bteps  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the 
preceding  passage  were  of  course  a more  recent 
work,  but  their  date  cannot  be  fixed.  Propertius 
(v.  1.9)  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  the  following 
passage  as  existing  even  in  the  time  of  Romulus  and 
Rein  us:—- 

44  Qua  gradibus  domus  ista  Remi  se  sustulit  olim 
Uuus  erat  fratrum  maxima  regna  focus.” 

But  though  we  can  hardly  imagine  their  existence 
at  that  time,  yet  the  passage  at  all  events  suffices 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  steps  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Becker,  however,  will  by  no  means  al- 
low this.  ( llandb . p.  420  and  note.)  Plutarch 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Casa  Rotnuli  stood  the  cherry-tree  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  lance  hurled  by  Romulus  from  the 
Avcntine  to  the  Palatine;  and  that  the  tree  withered 
anil  died  from  the  roots  having  been  injured  when  ! 
Cains  Caesar  (Caligula)  caused  the  steps  to  l-e 
made  there.  (Tata v 8i  Kaltrapos , &s  <f>am , v<kr 
avaSaatu  Inamvdfavros  koI  t&v  T#x*'IT*e*'  repto- 
purriuTuy  rb  wK rfoloy,  <A ado*  a l fitfa  KOKU'OtuTcu 
tr ayrdvaat,  rai  rb  <ptrrbv  4papAyfhj.)  Hence 
Becker  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  steps,  and  that  they  did  not  exist  before  the 
time  of  Caligula.  But  this  is  by  uo  means  a neces- 
sary consequence  from  Plutarch’s  words,  since  in- 
(TKtwifa  often  signifies  to  repair  or  male  better. 
We  find  the  same  steps  mentioned  by  Solinus  under 
tin*  tuime  of  Scalae  Caci : “ Ad  supercilium  sealant  m 
Cad  hahet  terminum  (Roma  Quadratu),  ubi  tu- 
purium  fuit  Funstuli.  Ibi  Romulus  roansitavit,”  Ac. 
(i.  18).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  are  the  same 
steps  mentioned  by  Propertius  and  Plutarch.  Ger- 
hard proposed  to  emend  this  passage  by  reading  Caii 
for  Caci ; an  emendation  of  which  Becker  of  course 
approved,  as  it  suits  his  view  that  the  steps  did  not 
exist  before  the  time  of  Caligula.  But  unfortunately 
he  was  not  aware  of  a passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus 
which  also  mentions  these  steps  in  a manner  con- 
firmatory of  the  account  of  Solinus  and  Propertius: 
rub  84  Karlov  Iv  r$  riaAony  raraSaals  forty 
fxouffa  \iOlyrjy  rKlpara  ttjk  i>yop.a£opiv ijy  dr' 
4k*ivov  Karla*  (iv.  21).  And  as  Diodorus  wrote 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  existence  of  the  steps 
before  the  time  of  Caligula  is  thus  proved. 

An  Aedes  lion ru  is  also  mentioned  on  the  Ger- 
mains in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Argivee  quoted  by 
Varro  (L.  L.  v.  § 54,  MUU.);  but  it  is  not  found  in 
any  other  author,  and  hence  it  may  appear  doubtful 
whether  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Casa  Romuli. 
The  round  church  of  S.  Teodoro  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Palatine  has  frequently  been  identified  with 
this  Aedes  Romuli,  and  it  is  very  prohable  that  it 
was  built  over  the  remains  of  some  ancient  temple; 
hut  it  is  too  far  from  the  circus  to  have  been  the 
Casa  Romuli,  which  lay  more  towards  S.  Anastaeia. 
Besides  the  Casa  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a little  thatched  hut ; of  which,  as  we  have 
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seen,  there  appears  to  have  been  a duplicate  on  tlie 
Capitol. 

In  the  dearth  of  any  more  accurate  information 
we  cannot  fix  the  situation  of  these  venerable  relics 
of  Roman  antiquity  more  precisely  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  preceding  general  indications. 
M.  Valerius  Messala  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  who 
were  censors  in  a.c.  154,  projected,  and  even  began, 
a theatre  at  this  spot,  which  was  to  extend  from  the 
Lupercal  on  the  Germalus  towards  the  Palatine. 
But  this  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  rigid  morality 
of  Scipio  Kasica,  and  all  the  works  were  pnt  np  to 
auction  and  sold.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
4.  § 2 ; Appian,  B.  C.  i.  28.)  The  Lupercal  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Monumentum  Ancyrauum,  as  recon- 
structed by  Augustus;  whence  Canina  infers  that 
the  ancient  one  must  have  been  destroyed  when 
this  theatre  was  commenced.  (Indicazumc  Tojrujr. 
p.  460,  1850.)  The  Casa  Romuli  is  represented  by 
Fabius  Piet  or,  ns  translated  by  Dionytdus  of  Hali- 
carnassus (i.  79),  to  have  been  carefully  preserved 
in  his  time,  the  damage  occasioned  by  ago  or  tem- 
pests being  made  good  according  to  the  ancient 
pattern.  Whether  the  building  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  was  still  the  same  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

We  have  already  noticed,  when  treating  of  the 
city  of  Romulus,  the  Sanctuary  of  Victoria — 
most  probably  a sacred  grove — and  the  Clivus 
Victorias  on  the  NW.  slope  of  the  Palatine. 
At  or  near  this  spot  an  Aedks  Mathis  Dkum 
was  erected  b.  c.  191,  to  contain  the  image  of  the 
Mater  Idaea,  which  Scipio  Xasica  had  brought 
from  Asia  thirteen  years  before.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  35; 
Cic.  Har.  R.  12.)  It  must  have  been  to  the  N.  of 
the  Casa  Romuli,  since  it  is  mentioned  after  it  in 
the  Notitia,  when  proceeding  in  that  direction,  yet 
at  6ome  distance  from  the  N.  point  of  the  hill,  be- 
tween which  and  the  temple  the  Domus  Tiberiana 
must  have  intervened.  It  is  recorded  as  having  been 
twice  burnt  down;  once  in  b.  c.  110,  when  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Metellos  (Jul.  Obs.  99),  and  agAin  in 
A.  D.  2,  in  the  same  fire  which  destroyed  the  j«alace 
of  Augustus,  by  whom  it  was  restored.  (Val.  Max. 
i.  8.  § 11 ; Dion  Cass.  Iv.  12;  Mott.  Ancyr.).  It 
must  also  have  been  destroyed  in  the  conflagration 
under  Nero,  and  again  rebuilt.  Becker  (/ landb . 
p.421)  observes  that  its  front  must  have  faced  the 
£.,  as  the  statue  of  the  Magna  Mater  Idaea  is 
described  by  Dion  Cassius  as  looking  that  way 
(xlvi.  43).  But  this  relates  only  to  the  statue  ; 
and  we  fancy  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
from  a passage  in  Martial,  that  the  temple  was  a 
round  one,  and  could  not  therefore  be  properly  said 
to  face  any  way.  In  this  passage  two  temples  are 
mentioned  (i.  70.  9):— 

“ Flecte  vias  hac  qua  madidi  sunt  tecta  Lyaci 
Et  Cybcles  picto  stat  Corybante  iholtis.” 

Becker  observes  (p.  422)  that  the  age  and  situation 
of  the  temples  here  mentioned  cannot  be  determined, 
os  they  occur  nowhere  else;  and  this  seems  to  be  true 
of  the  temple  of  Bacchus;  but  there  ap|*curs  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  Tiiolus  CrBBin — which  Becker 
writes  Toms,  without  aDy  apparent  meaning — may 
not  have  been  the  Aedes  Matris  Deuin  before  referred 
to.  The  description  of  the  road  to  the  house  of 
Proculus  given  in  this  epigram  suits  the  situation 
of  this  temple  ; and  the  house  itself  is  mentioned  ms 
“ nee  propior  quam  Phoebus  amat.”  Now,  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus,  lay  close  to  that  of  the 
Idaean  Mother,  as  we  shall  see  presently;  and, 
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indeed,  they  are  mentioned  in  one  breath  in  the 
Mutitia.  (“  Aedem  Matins  Deum  et  A poll  inis  Rbam- 
nusii")  That  thia  Tbolua  Cybelea  may  have  been 
the  temple  which  once  occupied  the  Kite  of  the 
present  circular  church  of  5.  Teodoro  before  referred 
to,  we  can  only  offer  a conjecture;  its  situation,  at 
leant,  admirably  corresponds  with  that  of  the  temple  | 
of  the  Idaean  Mother. 

We  tind  a temple  of  thin  deity,  as  well  as  one  of 
Juvextas  mentioned  in  the  Monmnentum  Ancy - 
ranum  (lab.  iv.  1.  8)  as  erected  by  Augustus  on  the 
Palatine.  The  first  of  these  may,  however,  have 
been  only  a restoration  of  the  ancient  temple.  We 
can  hardly  conclude  from  the  word  feci  that  it  was 
an  entirely  new  and  separate  structure;  since  we  find 
the  same  word  used  iu  that  record  with  relation  to 
other  edifices  which  were  among  the  most  ancient  in 
Rome,  and  of  which  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
should  have  been  duplicates  ; such  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius  on  the  Capitol,  that  of  Quirinus, 
that  of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine,  and  others. 
In  these  cases  it  seems  probable  that  the  edifices 
were  in  such  a ruinous  state  from  long  neglect  that 
Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  rebuild  them  from 
their  foundations;  which  would  justify  the  use  of  the 
word  feci  instead  of  refeci,  but  hardly  the  regarding  of 
them  as  entirely  new  temples.  The  great  care  used 
by  Augustus  in  restoring  the  ancient  temples  is 
alluded  to  by  Horace  (Oti.  iii.  6).  The  temple  of 
Jurentas  may  possibly  have  been  new;  at  all  events 
it  could  hardly  have  been  the  one  dedicated  by 
C.  Licinius  Lucullus  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  Mater  Magna  Idaea,  since  the  former  was  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  36  ; cf.  Cic. 
Brut.  18,  ad  Att.  i.  18.) 

What  the  PKRTAFYLUK  may  have  been  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia  between  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  the  palace  of  Augustus,  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  except  that  it  was  probably  a building  with  five 
gates.  Preller  (foyitmen,  p.  183)  cites  a passage 
from  an  anonymous  describer  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Constantinople  in  Banduri  {Imp.  Orient,  i.  p.  21), 
in  which  a building  in  that  city  called  Tetrapylum , 
which  was  used  for  deporting  and  bewailing  the 
corpse  of  the  emperor,  or  of  that  of  any  member  of 
his  family,  is  mentioned ; and  as  this  building  is 
said  to  have  been  imitated  from  one  at  Rome,  Preller 
thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  Penlapylum  in 
question  may  have  afforded  the  model,  and  bran  used 
for  a similar  purpose. 

Of  the  temples  of  Jupitkr  Victor  and  Jupiter 
Stator  — the  former  near  the  Nova  Via  and  Porta 
Mugionis,  the  latter  farther  off  towards  the  Sacra  Via 
— we  have  already  spoken  when  describing  the  Ro- 
m u lean  city ; besides  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
a temple  of  Jupiter  Propugnator,  probably  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonincs,  known  only  from  an  in- 
scription. (Gruter.  ccc.  2;  Orell.  42;  Canina,  In- 
dicazioue,  p.  469.)  We  have  also  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Curiap.  V uteres  and  the  sacellum  of 
Fortura  Rkspicikns.  Other  ancient  buildings 
and  shrines  on  the  Palatine,  the  sites  of  which 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  were  the  Curia 
Saijorum  ( Palatinorum),  where  the  ancilia  and 
the  lituus  Romuli  were  preserved,  probably  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  (Dionys.  ii.  70;  Cio. 
Div.  i.  17  ; Gruter,  Inter.  clxiii.  5;  Orell.  2244); 
a f&num,  or  Aua  Fkbios  (Cic.  Ley.  ii.  11  ; Val. 
Max.  ii.  5.  § 6;  Plin.  ii.  5),  an  ancient  sacellum 
of  the  Dka  Viriplaca,  the  appeasing  deity  of 
counubial  quarrels  fVal.  Mux.  ii.  1.  § 6);  and  an  ! 
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' Af poStcrtoy,  or  Temple  or  VxRUB  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxiv.  3). 

When  the  Romans  began  to  improve  their  do- 
mestic architecture,  and  to  build  finer  houses  than 
those  which  had  contented  their  more  simple  ances- 
tors, the  Palatiue,  from  its  excellent  and  convenient 
situation,  early  became  a fashionable  quarter.  We 
have  already  alluded  slightly  to  some  of  the  more 
noted  residences  on  this  bill.  The  house  of  Vitru- 
vius Vaocus  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  this  quarter.  It  was  pulled  down  in 
B.  c.  330  in  consequence  of  the  treasonous  practices 
of  it*  owner ; after  which  the  site  remained  unbuilt 
upon,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Vacci  Pkata  (Liv. 
viii.  19;  Pa.  Cic.  p.  Dom.  38);  but  how  long  it 
remained  in  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
Porticus  Catuu  rose  on  the  Palatine  from  a similar 
cause.  Its  site  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the 
house  of  M.  Fulviua  Flaccus,  who  perished  in  the 
sedition  of  C.  Gracchus  : the  house  was  then  raiol, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  called  Flacclaxa 
Area,  till  this  portico  was  erected  on  it  by  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Cat  ulus,  after  his  Cimbric  victory.  (Val.  Max. 
vi.  3.  § 1 ; Ps.  Cic.  p.  Dom.  43.)  Near  it  stoud  the 
House  or  Cicero  which  he  bought  of  Crasaus, — 
probably  not  the  celebrated  orator, — the  fate  of  which 
we  have  already  related.  It  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine,  as  Cicero  is  described 
by  Plutarch  as  traversing  the  Sacra  Via  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  forum  (Cic.  22):  and  Vettius  calls 
Cicero  M vicinum  consults, ” that  is,  of  Caesar,  who 
then  dwelt  in  the  Regia  (ad Att  ii.  24).  Catilisk’s 
House  was  also  on  the  Palatine,  and  was  annexed 
by  Augustus  to  his  residence.  (Suet.  UL  Gramm. 
17.)  Here  also  was  a House  or  Antonius,  which 
Augustus  presented  to  Agrippa  and  Mwwala  (Dion 
Caas.  liii.  27) ; and  also  the  House  or  Scaurus, 
famed  for  its  magnificence.  (Cic.  Scaur.  27 ; Plin. 
xxxvi.  3.) 

With  the  reign  of  Augustus  a new  era  commenced 
for  the  Palatine.  It  was  now  marked  out  for  the 
imperial  residence;  and  in  process  of  time,  the 
buildings  erected  by  successive  emperors  monopolised 
the  hill,  and  excluded  all  private  possessions.  Au- 
gustus was  born  in  this  Region,  at  a place  called 
ad  Capita  Buuula,  the  situation  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  determine  (Suet.  Aug.  5).  In  early  man- 
hood he  occupied  the  house  of  the  orator  C.  Licinius 
Calvus  “ juxla  forum  super  acalas  anulorias"  (lb. 
72);  but  neither  can  the  site  of  this  be  more  defi- 
nitely fixed.  Hence  he  removed  to  the  Palatine,  where 
he  at  first  occupied  the  House  of  Hortkrsius, 
a dwelling  conspicuous  neither  for  sixe  nor  splendour. 
(/6.)  After  his  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius,  he 
appears  to  have  purchaM*d  tseverul  houses  adjoining 
his  own,  and  to  have  vowed  the  Temple  or  Apollo, 
which  he  afterwards  built  (Veil.  Pat,  ii.  81;  Dion 
Cass.  lxix.  15.)  This  temple,  the  second  dedicated 
to  tliat  deity  at  Rome — the  earlier  one  being  in  the 
Circus  Flam  ini  os — does  not,  however, appear  to  have 
been  begun  till  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  or  at  all 
events  the  plan  of  it  was  extended  after  that  event. 
It  is  well  known  that  after  that  victory  Augustus 
dedicated  a temple  to  the  Leucadian  Apollo  near 
Actium,  and  in  like  manner  the  new  structure  on 
the  Palatine  was  referred  to  the  same  deity;  whence 
the  phrases  “ Actius  Apollo"  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  704; 
Prop.  iv.  6.  67),  and  **  Phoebus  Navalis  M ( — *•  uln 
Navali  slant  sacra  Palatia  Phoebo,"  Prop.  iv.  1 . 3).  It 
was  dedicated  in  b.  c.  27.  It  was  surrounded  with 
a portico  containing  the  Bibliothecae  Graeca 
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kt  Lattsa  (Suet  Aug.  29;  Dion  Casa.  liii.  1; 
Mon.  Ancgr.')  These  far-famed  libraries  were  quite 
distinct  institutions,  as  appears  from  monumental 
inscriptions  to  slaves  and  freedmen  attached  to 
them,  who  are  mentioned  os  “ a bibliotheca  Latina 
Apollinis,”  or,  “ a Bibliotheca  Giaeca  Palatum” 
(Panvinius  in  Graevius,  The*.  iii.  col.  305;  Orell. 
Inter.  40,  41).  In  them  were  the  busts  or  clipatltie 
imagine*  of  distinguished  authors.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
83.)  Propertius,  in  a short  poem  (iii.  29),  has 
given  so  vivid  a description  of  the  whole  building, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  insert  it: — 

“ Quaeris  cur  veniam  tibi  tardier  ? Aurea  Phoebo 
Portions  a mag  no  Caesare  a porta  fait.  - 

Tota  erat  in  Bpeciem  Poenis  digests  columnis 
Inter  quas  Danai  femina  turba  sen  is. 

Hie  equidem  Phoebo  visus  mihi  pulchrior  ipso 
Mannoreus  tacita  cannen  blare  lyra. 

Atque  arum  circum  steterant  armenta  Myronis 
Quutuor  artificis,  vivida  signs,  bores. 

Turn  medium  claro  surgebat  marmore  templum 
Et  patria  Phoebo  carius  Ortygia. 

In  quo  Solis  erat  supra  fastigia  currua 
Et  valvae  Libyci  nobile  dentis  opus. 

Altera  dejectoa  Pamassi  vertice  Gallos 
Altera  moerebat  funera  Tsntalidos. 

Deiude  inter  matrem  deus  atque  inter  sororem 
Pythius  in  longa  cannina  veste  souat." 

Hence  we  leArn  that  the  columns  of  the  portico 
were  of  African  marble,  and  between  them  stood 
statues  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  (cf.  Ovid. 
Amor.  ii.  2.  4.)  According  to  Acron,  fifty  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  sons  of  Danaus  also  stood  in  the 
open  space.  (SchoL  ad  Per s.  ii.  56.)  The  temple 
itself  was  of  solid  white  marble  from  Luna  ( Car- 
rara). (Serv.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  720.)  The  statue 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  as  “ Phoebo  pulchrior 
ipso  " was  that  of  Augustus  himself,  which  repre- 
sented him  in  the  dress  aud  attitude  of  Apollo. 
(Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Ep.  i.  3,  17:  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Ec.  iv.  10.)  In  the  library  was  also  a colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  50  feet  in  height  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  18),  as  well  as  many  precious  works  of 
art  (lb.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxvii.  5,  Ac.)  The  Sibylline 
books  were  preserved  in  the  temple  (Suet  Aug.  31; 
Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  3)  before  which  was  the  spacious 
place  called  the  Area  Apollinib. 

From  all  these  notices  we  may  gather  some  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  this  celebrated  temple;  but  its  exact 
site,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus, 
is  nowhere  clearly  intimated.  From  several  pas- 
sages, however,  which  have  been  cited  when  dis- 
cussing the  situation  of  the  Porta  Mugioois,  we  may 
infer  pretty  accurately  that  the  latter  must  have 
stood  at  tne  NE.  aide  of  the  Palatine,  between  the 
arch  of  Titus  and  the  temple  of  Vesta.  ( S.  Maria 
Liberatrice.)  It  appears  from  a passage  in  Ovid 
(**  Iude  tenore  pari,”  Ac.,  TrisL  iii.  1.  59),  that  the 
temple  must  have  lain  some  way  beyond  the  palace, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  may  not 
place  it  near  S.  Teodoro)  though  it  stood  perhape 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  seems  to  be  the 
spot  indicated  in  the  Notitia.  The  temple  is  there 
called  u aedis  Apollinis  lihamnusii” — an  epithet  not 
easily  explained,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of 
Preller(/6gn'one»,  p.  182);  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  temple  built  by  Augustus  is  meant. 

In  the  same  document  a Don  us  Tiber  la  ha,  or 
palace  of  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  ms  distinct  from  that 
of  Augustus;  a house,  indeed,  which  be  probably 
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inherited,  as  he  was  born  on  the  Palatine.  (Suet. 
Tib.  5.)  In  his  youth,  when  he  lived  in  a quiet, 
retired  manner,  he  first  inhabited  the  house  of 
Pompey  in  the  Carinae,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline  (75.  15);  but  when  be 
became  emperor,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  resided 
on  the  Palatine,  till  he  secluded  himself  in  the  island 
of  Capreae.  The  Domtis  Tiberiana  must  have  stood 
near  the  NW.  corner  of  the  Palatine,  since  it  ia 
described  as  affording  an  exit  into  the  Velabrum  (*'  per 
Tiberianam  domum  in  Velabrum,"  Tac.  llist.  i.  27). 
Suetonius,  speaking  of  the  same  departure  of  Otho, 
says  that  he  hastened  out  at  the  back  of  the  palace 
(“  proripuit  se  a poatica  parte  Palatii,"  Otho , 6);  from 
which  passages  it  would  appear  that  the  two  palaces 
were  connected  together,  that  of  Augustus  being  the 
more  conspicuous  towards  the  forum,  whilst  that  of 
Tiberius  formed  the  back  front.  It  was  from  the  latter 
that  Vitellius  surveyed  the  storming  of  the  CapitoL 
(Suet.  Pit  15.)  At  a later  period  of  the  Empire  we 
find  a Bibuotiirca  mentioned  in  the  palace  of  Ti- 
berius, which  had  probably  superseded  the  Palatine 
Library,  as  the  latter  is  no  longer  mentioned.  (A. 
Gell.  xiii.  19;  Vopisc.  Prob.  2.)  All  these  build- 
ings must,  of  course,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
Nero;  but  we  must  assume  that,  after  they  were  re- 
built, the  Domus  August!  et  Tiberii  still  continued 
to  be  distinguished,  as  they  are  mentioned  as  separate 
buildings  iu  the  Notit  ia;  and  indeed  Josephus  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  different  parts  of  the  complex 
of  buildings  forming  the  imperial  palace  were  named 
after  their  respective  founders.  (Ant.  Jud.  x ix.  1. 

On  or  near  the  Palatine  we  must  also  ptace  the 
Templum  Auoubti  — oue  of  the  only  two  public 
works  which  Tiberius  undertook  at  Rome,  the  other 
being  the  scena  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  Even 
these  be  did  not  live  to  finish,  but  left  them  to  be 
completed  and  dedicated  by  Caligula.  (Tac.  Ann. 
vi.  45;  Suet.  Tib.  47,  CaL  21.)  The  circumstance 
of  Caligula  using  this  temple  as  a sort  of  pier  for 
his  bridge  to  the  Capttoline  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  it  could  have  stood  on  the  Palatine  hill. 
(Suet.  Ib.  22.)  Yet  Pliny  (xii.  42)  alludes  to 
it  as  “ in  Palalii  templo;"  and  if  it  was  not  exactly 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  it  could  not  have  been 
very  far  from  it.  Becker  conjectures  that  the 
Bridge  of  Caligula  passed  over  the  Basilica 
Julia;  but  the  only  proof  is,  that  Caligula  was 
accustomed  to  fling  money  to  the  people  from  the 
roof  of  the  basilica,  which  he  might  have  ascended 
without  a bridge.  (Suet.  CaL  37,  Jos.  Ant. 
Jud.  xix.  1.  § 11.)  The  bridge,  perhaps,  did  not 
stand  very  long.  Caligula  seems  to  have  made  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  imperial  palace,  though 
we  cannot  trace  the  u accurately.  (**  Bis  vidimua 
urbein  totain  cingi  domibus  principuin  Caii  et 
Neronis,"  Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.  5.)  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  connected  the  temple  of  Castor 
with  iL  Yet  in  his  time  there  must  have  been 
still  some  private  dwellings  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  Palatine,  as  Pliny  mentions  that  the  lotus- 
trees  belonging  to  the  house  of  Craxsus  at  that  spot 
lasted  till  the  fire  of  Nero.  (lb.  xvii.  1.)  The 
enormous  buildings  of  the  last-named  emperor 
probably  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  Palatine;  at  all 
events  we  hear  no  more  of  private  houses  there 
after  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  Nero’s  two  palaces.  The  first  of 
these,  or  Domus  Tramutoria,  with  its  gardens, 
though  not  fiuished  in  the  same  style  of  splendour 
3 F 3 
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as  it s successor,  the  downs  aurea.  seems  to  have 
occupied  as  Urge  an  extent  of  pound,  and  to  have 
reached  from  the  Palatine  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas 
and  the  agger  of  Servius  on  the  E^niline.  (Suet. 
Aero,  31 ; Tac.  Ann.  xv.  39.)  The  Auu&a  Doji L' a 
was  a specimen  of  insane  extravagance.  Its  atrium 
or  vestibule  was  placed  on  the  Velia,  on  the  spot 
where  the  temple  of  Venns  and  Rome  after- 
wards stood,  and  in  it  rose  the  colossal  Statue 
ok  Nero,  120  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  is 
still  visible  at  the  NW.  side  of  the  Colosseum.  We 
may  gain  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  residence 
by  comparing  the  proee  description  of  Suetonius  with 
the  poetical  one  of  Martial,  when  we  shall  see  that 
the  latter  has  not  abused  the  privilege  of  bis  calling. 
(Suet.  Nero,  31 ; Mart,  de  Sped.  2).  It  was  never 
perfectly  finished,  and  Vespasian,  as  we  have  said, 
restored  the  ground  to  the  public.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Palatine  itself  under  Nero,  except  that  the  different 
parts  appear  to  have  retained  their  former  names. 
Domitian  added  much  to  the  palace,  now  again 
confined  to  this  hill,  and  fitted  it  up  in  a style  of 
extraordinary  magnificence;  but,  though  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  single  parts,  such  as  hatbs,  diaetae, 
a portico  called  Sicilia , a dining-room  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  Coenatio  Jovis , Ac.,  yet  we  are 
nowhere  presented  with  a clear  idea  of  it  as  a 
whole  (cf.  Pint  PopL  15;  Plin.  xxxv.  5.  s.  38  ; 
Cnpit.  Pert.  11 ; Mart.  viii.  36;  Stat.  Sib.  Hi,  4.  47, 
iv.  2.  1 8,  Ac.)  The  anxiety  and  terror  of  the  tyrant 
are  strikingly  depicted  in  the  anecdote  told  by 
Suetonius  (Dom.  1 4),  that  he  caused  the  walls  of  the 
portico  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  be 
covered  with  the  stone,  or  crystallised  gypsurn,  called 
phengitrs,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  sec 
what  was  going  on  behind  his  back.  It  is  uncertain 
where  the  Aim»naka,  or  gardens  of  Adonis,  lay,  in 
which  Domitian  received  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and 
which  are  marked  on  a fragment  of  the  Capitoline 
plan  (Bellori,  tab.  xi.)  Of  the  history  of  the  palace 
little  more  U known.  Several  accounts  mention  the 
dm  mis  auren  as  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan  (Ores.  vii.  12;  Hieron.  an.  105,  p.  447, 
Koiic.),  and  the  palace  which  succeeded  it  appears  1 
to  have  been  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
nf  Caiumodua  (Dion  Cass,  lxxii.  24;  Hcrodian,  L 
14.) 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Palatine,  Septi- 
mius  Several*  built  the  Skitizonium,  considerable 
remains  of  which  ezbted  till  near  the  end  of  the  i 
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16th  centmy,  when  Pope  Sixtus  V.  caused  the  pillars 
to  be  carried  off  to  the  Vatican.  Representathms  of 
the  ruins  will  be  found  in  l>u  Perec  (tav.  13)  and 
Gamucci  (Antichtia  di  Roma , p.  83,  Speculum  Rom 
Afagnijieentiac,  t.  45).  The  name  of  the  building, 
which,  however,  is  very  variously  written  in  tlie 
MSS.  of  different  authors,  is  by  some  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  form,  by  others  from  the 
circumstance  of  seven  roads  meeting  at  this  spot. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  a similar  place  existed 
before  the  time  of  Severus,  since  Suetonius  mentions 
that  Titus  was  born  near  the  Septixouium  (c.  2); 
though  topographers,  but  without  any  adequate 
grounds,  have  assigned  this  to  the  3rd  Region.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  tho  name  that  the  building 
had  seven  rows  of  columns,  one  al»ove  another,  but 
this  notion  seems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  the 
ruins  never  exhibited  traces  of  more  than  three  rows. 
The  tomb  of  Severus  must  not  be  confounded  with  it, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  SpartUnus,  was  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  built  so  as  to  resemble  the  Septixouium. 
The  same  author  informs  us  (Ser.  24)  that  the  design 
of  Severus  was  to  make  the  Septixonium  an  atrium  of 
the  palace,  so  that  it  should  be  the  first  object  to 
strike  the  eyes  of  those  coming  from  Africa,  his 
native  country.  But  the  true  nature  and  destination 
of  the  building  remain  enigmatical. 

We  know  of  no  other  alterations  in  the  palace 
except  some  slight  ones  under  the  emperors  Klaga- 
balos  and  Alexander  Severus.  The  former  conse- 
crated there  the  Temple  or  Hkliogablvs  (Lampr 
Iiditxj.  3;  Herodian,  v.  5),  and  opened  a public  bath, 
also  destined  apparently  as  a place  of  licentiousness 
(Lampr.  Ib.  8).  Of  tlis  buildings  of  Alexander 
Severus  we  hear  only  of  a d'tacta,  erected  in  honour 
of  his  mother  Julia  Mammaea,  and  commonly  called 
l(  ad  Mammam  ” (Id.  Al.  See.  26).  These  dhietae 
were  small  isolated  buildings,  commonly  in  porks, 
and  somewhat  resembled  a modern  Roman  casino 
or  pavilion  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  v,  6).  It  is  also 
related  of  both  these  emperors  that  they  caused  the 
streets  of  the  Palatine  to  be  paved  with  porphyry 
and  t erde  antico  (Lampr.  Pel  24,  At  <Se*».  25). 
The  Palatium  was  probably  inhabited  by  Maxentius 
during  his  short  reign,  after  which  we  bear  no 
more  of  it.  That  emperor  is  said  to  have  founded 
baths  there.  ( Catal . Imp.  Vienm.  U ii.  p.  24S# 
Bone.) 

The  Victoria  Gkumaxiciana,  the  only  object 
recorded  in  the  Aiotitia  between  the  Septixonium  and 
the  Lupercal,  and  which  must  therefore  have  stood  on 
the  side  next  the  circus,  was  probably  one  of  those 
numerous  monuments  erected  either  in  honour  of 
German  icus,  of  which  Tacitus  speaks  (Ann.  ii.  83), 
or  else  to  C&racalla,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Gennankus  (Preller,  Rtyhmen,  p.  187). 

We  have  already  treated  generally  of  the  Velia  and 
Sacra  Via,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  objects  con- 
nected with  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Nova  Via  under  the 
Palatine.  The  Nova  Via  was  not  a very  important 
road,  and  wo  have  little  more  to  add  respecting  it. 
It  seems  to  have  begun  at  the  Porta  Mugiunia,  where, 
like  the  Sacra  Via,  at  the  same  spot,  it  wa»  called 
.Summit  Nova  Via  (Solin.  L 1).  From  this  place  it 
ran  almost  parallel  with  the  Sacra  Via,  and  between 
it  and  the  hill,  as  far  as  its  northern  point,  where  it 
turned  to  the  S.,  and  still  continued  to  run  along  the 
base  of  the  Palatine  as  far  at  least  as  the  Porta 
Romanula  (near  S.  Gioryio  in  Velabro ).  Some, 
indeed,  carry  it  on  as  fir  as  the  Circus  Maximus 
(Cunina,  Indie.  Top.  p.  331);  a view  which  does  not 
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■win  to  bo  supported  b j any  authority.  The  lower 
part  of  it,  both  on  the  ride  of  the  forum  and  of  the 
Vt-labruin,  was  called  Infima  Nova  Via.  (Varro,  v. 
§ 43,  Miill.)  Ovkl  describes  it  as  touching  the  forum 
(“  Qua  Nova  Romano  nunc  Via  juncta  foro  eat,” 
fast.  vi.  389);  whence  we  must  conclude  that  not 
only  the  open  space  itself,  but  also  the  ground 
around  it  on  which  the  temples  and  basilicas  stood, 
was  included  under  the  appellation  of  forum.  A 
fluid  appears,  however,  to  Imre  led  from  the  Nova 
Via  to  the  forum  between  the  temples  of  Vesta  and 
Castor,  as  in  shown  by  remains  of  pavement  disco- 
vered there;  and  this  inay  have  been  tl>e  junction 
alluded  to  by  Ovid,  which  from  his  wordis  would 
seem  to  have  been  comparatively  recent.  The  Lucus 
Vestae  must  have  lain  behind  the  Nova  Via,  towards 
the  Palatine,  and  indeed  on  the  very  slope  of  the 
hill,  as  appears  from  the  following  passages:  “ Ex- 
audita  vox  est  a luco  Vestae,  qui  a PuLitii  radice  in 
Nuvam  Viam  devexus  est  ” (Cic.  Die.  i.  45);  “ M. 
Caedicius  do  plebe  nuntiavit  trihunis,  sc  in  Nova  Via, 
ul>i  nunc  sacellum  est  supra  aedcin  Vestae  vocetn 
noctis  silentio  audisae  clariorem  huinana  " (Liv.  v. 
32).  The  sacellum  here  alluded  to  was  that  of 
Aius  Loquens.  (Cic.  Lc.  and  ii.  32.)  It  im  described 
by  Varro  (ap.  Cell.  xvi.  17)  as  “in  infima  Nova 
Vis  ";  whence  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  in  the 
part  near  the  forum  that  Caedicius  heard  the  voice. 
Though  called  A 'ora,  the  rood  must  have  been  of 
high  antiquity,  since  Livy  mentions  that  Tarquiniua 
lived  in  it  (i.  47);  and  perhaps  it  received  its 
name  from  its  newness  in  comparison  with  the 
Sacra  Via. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  monuments  on 
the  Veua,  we  must  observe  that  some  writers, 
and  especially  the  Italian  school  of  topographers 
(Caniiia,  Foro  Rum.  p.  60,  seq.,  Indie.  Top.  p.  462), 
do  not  allow  that  the  Velia  consisted  of  that  height 
which  lies  between  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  and 
the  eastern  side  of  the  forum,  but  confine  the  ap- 
pellation to  the  northern  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
which,  it  is  contended,  like  the  Germains,  was  in 
ancient  times  considered  as  distinct  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hilL  Indeed  it  appears  tlist  Niebuhr 
first  applied  the  name  of  Velia  to  the  ridge  in 
question  (Hist.  i.  p.  390,  Eng.  trans.),  in  which 
view  he  was  of  course  followed  by  Bunsen  (Beschr. 
fii.  p.  81).  One  of  the  chief  arguments  adduced 
against  it  is  the  account  given  of  the  house  of 
Valerius  Publicola.  Valerius  is  said  to  have  begun 
building  a house  on  the  same  spot  where  Tullus 
Host i lias  hail  previously  dwelt  (Cic.  Rrp.  ii.  31); 
and  the  residence  of  Tullus  Hostilius  again  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  on  the  Velia,  on  tho  spot 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Aedis  Deum  Penatium 
(Varro,  ap.  A on.  xii.  51,  p.  363,  Gerl. ; “ Tullus 
Hostilius  in  Velia,  ubi  pustrn  Deum  Penatium  aedes 
facta  est,”  Solin.  i.  22).  Now  Bunsen  (lb.  p.  85), 
and  after  him  Becker  (de  Mur  is,  p.  43,  Hand}/,  p. 
249),  hold  that  tho  Aedes  Deum  Penatium  here 
alluded  to  was  that  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nxssenris  (i.  68)  as  standing  in  the  short  cut  which 
led  from  the  forum  to  the  Carinae,  in  the  district 
culled  'TwfAofcu*.  The  MSS.  vary  in  the  spelling 
of  this  name;  but  we  think  with  Becker  that  the 
Velia,  on  rather  “ Sub  Velia,"  is  meant,  as  Cujacins 
ha-,  translated  the  word : and  Casaubon  (ad  Mon. 
Anyr .)  reads  OWAiai.  But,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  on  that  point,  the  other  part  of 
the  description  of  Dionvriu*,  namely,  that  the  temple 
■tuod  in  the  short  cut  between  the  forum  and  the 
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Carinae,  sufficiently  indicates  the  locality ; and  we 
are  of  opinion,  with  Becker,  that  Bunsen  arrived  at 
a very  probable  conclusion  in  identifying  this  temple 
with  the  present  circular  vcstibulo  of  the  church  of 
•SS.  Cosma  e Damiano.  Yet,  if  we  assume  with 
those  writers  that  this  was  the  only  temple  of  the 
Penates  on  the  Velia,  and  consequently  the  spot  on 
which  the  house  of  Publicola  stood,  then  we  must 
confess  that  we  see  considerable  force  in  the  objection 
of  Canina,  that  such  a situation  dues  not  correspond 
with  the  descriptions  given  by  Cicero,  Livy,  and 
other  writers.  All  those  descriptions  convey  the 
idea  that  Publicola’s  house  stood  on  a somewhat 
considerable,  though  not  very  great,  elevation.  Thus 
Dionysius  characterises  the  spot  as  K6<pot>  {nrtpitti - 
ptvov  rrji  hyopat  tyiiKbv  iwitucis  ko!  wtphopos 
(v.  19).  And  Cicero  says  of  the  house; 
“ Quod  in  excelsior®  loco  coepuset  aedificare”  (Rep. 
ii.  31).  A still  more  decisive  passage  is  that  of 
Livy:  u Aedificabat  in  summa  Velia  ” (ii.  7).  For 
how  can  that  spot  be  called  the  top  of  the  Velia, 
which  was  evidently  at  the  bottom,  and,  according 
to  Becker's  own  showing,  in  a district  called  sub 
Velia?  His  attempts  to  evade  these  difficulties  are 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory  (de  Mur  it,  p.  45).  Yet 
they  are  not  incapable  of  solution,  without  abandon- 
ing Niebuhr’s  theory  respecting  the  Velia,  which  wo 
hold  to  be  the  true  one.  There  were  in  fact  two 
temples  of  the  Penates  on  the  Velia,  namely,  that 
identified  by  Bunsen  with  SS.  Cosma  e Damiano , 
and  another  “ in  Sutnma  Velia,"  as  Livy  says;  which 
latter  occupied  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,  and  of  the  subsequent  one  of  Valerius 
Publicola.  Thus  Solinus:  “ Tullus  Hostilius  in 
Velia  (habilavit),  ubi  post  i a Deum  Penatium  aedes 
facta  est”  (i.  22).  We  cannot  determine  the  length 
of  this  postea;  but  it  was  most  probably  after  tho 
time  of  Publicola,  and  perhaps  a great  deal  later. 
But  the  other  temple  was  certainly  older,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Argives  (ap. 
Varro,  L.L.  v.  § 54 : **  In  Velia  apud  aedem  Deum 
Penatium”);  and  thus  it  is  plain  that  there  must 
have  been  two  temples.  The  one  in  the  Summa 
Velia  is  the  Sacellum  Larum  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
in  describing  the  poinoerinm  of  Romulus  (Aon.  xii. 
24):  and  this  is  another  proof  that  there  were  two 
temples;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
pomoerium  could  have  extended  so  far  to  the  N.  os 
the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  e Damiano.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  sacellum  would  answer  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  passages  before  cited.  For  there  is 
still  a very  considerable  rise  from  the  forum  to  the 
arch  of  Titus,  near  to  which  the  sacellum  must 
have  stood,  which  rise  was  of  couree  much  more 
marked  when  the  foruin  was  in  its  original  state, 
or  some  20  feet  below  its  present  level.  Iudeed  the 
northern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  which  Canina  supposes 
to  have  been  the  Velia,  does  not  present  any  great 
difference  of  height:  and  thus  the  objections  which 
he  justly  urges  against  the  aedes  near  the  temple  of 
Faustina  do  not  apply  to  one  on  the  site  that  we 
have  indicated.  Besides  it  appears  to  us  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  Canina's  view  that  he  admits 
the  Bpot  near  the  temple  of  Faustina  to  have  been 
called  Sub  Velia,  though  it  is  separated  by  a con- 
siderable space  and  by  the  intervening  height,  from 
the  N.  angle  of  the  Palatine.  The  account  of  As- 
couius  (ait  Cic.  I*is.  22)  of  a house  of  P.  Valerius 
“ sub  Velia,  uti  nunc  aedis  Victoriae  est,”  is  too 
confused  and  imperfect  to  draw  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  from  it.  By  all  other  authorities  the 
3 r 4 
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Aedis  Victoriae  is  said  to  be  not  at  the  foot  of  the 
VeliOy  bat  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine. 

Bat  there  is  another  argument  brought  forwards 
by  Canitta  against  the  height  in  question  being  the 
Velia.  He  observes  that  the  area  on  which  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  stands  is  divided  from  the 
Palatine  by  the  Sacra  Via,  and  hence  coaid  not  have 
belonged  to  the  Velia  ; since  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
all  the  places  on  the  opposite  (northern)  side  of  it, 
were  comprehended  in  the  1st  Regio  of  Servius,  or 
the  Suburaoa,  whilst  the  Palatine,  including  the 
Velia,  were  contained  in  the  4th  Regio  ( fndictu . 
Topogr.  p.  462,  cf.  Foro  Rom.  p.  61).  Now  if 
this  were  so,  it  would  certainly  be  a fatal  objection 
to  Niebuhr’s  view ; but  we  do  not  think  that  any 
such  thing  can  be  inferred  from  Varro’s  words.  In 
describing  the  1st  Region,  in  which  a place  called 
Ceroliensis  was  included,  he  says,  u Ceroliensis  a 
Carinarum  junctu  dictns  Cannae,  postca  Cerolia, 
quod  bine  oritur  caput  Sac  roe  Viae  ab  Streniae  sa- 
cello,”  &c.  (A.  L.  v.  § 47.)  The  passage  is  ob- 
scure, but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  Iw  inferred  from 
it  that  the  Sacra  Via  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  1st  and  4th  Servian  Regions.  Varro  seems 
rather  to  be  explaining  the  origin  of  the  name  Cero- 
lia, which  he  connects  with  the  Sacra  Via.  but  in 
a manner  which  we  cannot  understand.  The  Sacra 
Via  traversed  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  and  thus 
on  Canina’s  own  showing  must  have  included  some 
part  of  it  in  the  4th  Region,  making  a division 
where  no  natural  one  is  apparent,  which  is  not  at  all 
probable.  Besides,  if  this  height  was  not  called  Velia, 
what  other  name  can  be  found  for  it  ? And  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  an  eminence  of  this  sort,  which 
is  sufficiently  marked,  and  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  should  have  been  without  a name. 

Assuming  the  Velia,  therefore,  to  have  been  that 
rising  ground  which  lies  between  the  valley  of  the 
forum  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Colosseum  on 
the  other,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  its  monuments. 
The  Aei»ks  Penatium,  before  referred  to  as  standing 
on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge,  or  Sub  Velia,  and  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius  (i.  68),  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  it  were 
preserved  the  images  of  the  household  gods  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Troy,  having  upon  them  the 
inscription  AENA2,  which  has  given  riso  to  so  much 
controversy  ; namely,  whether  it  is  a scribe’s  error 
for  I1ENA2,  that  is  riENA2I  = Penatibus,  or  whe- 
ther it  should  have  been  AI2  MArNIA  (Diis  Mag- 
nis),  &c.  tec.  (See  Ambraech,  Stud.  «.  Andeut.  p. 
231,  seq.;  Clausen,  Aeneas  u,  die  Penaten,  ii.  p.  624, 
n.  1116;  Hertzbcrg,  de  Diis  Rom.  PatrUs , lib.  ii. 
c.  18.)  We  shall  here  follow  our  usual  rule,  and 
give  Diouysius  credit  for  understanding  what  be  was 
writing  about,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
grave  objection  to  doing  so  ; and  as  he  immediately 
adds,  after  citing  the  above  epigraph,  that  it  referred 
to  the  Penates  (AENA2  f irrypoipV  fxouaai,  5tjAoo- 
aav  toot  ITeedrav).  we  shall  assume  that  thia  was 
really  the  temple  of  the  Trojan  household  gods.  The 
Italian  writers  regard  it  as  the  temple  of  Remus. 

We  do  not  find  any  large  buildings  mentioned 
upon  the  Velia  till  the  time  of  Nero,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  occupied  it  with  the  vestibule  of  his  palace. 
A considerable  part  of  it  had  perhaps  been  a market 
previously.  Close  to  its  NW.  foot,  immediately  be- 
hind the  Aedes  Penatium  just  indicated,  Vespasian, 
after  his  triumph  over  Jerusalem,  built  his  celebrated 
TtcMrtJ!  op  Peace,  to  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  allude,  when  describing  the  imperial  fora. 


(Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5.  § 7 ; Suet.  Veep.  9 ; Dion  Casa. 
Ixvi.  15.)  It  stood  in  an  enclosed  space,  much  like  the 
temple  of  Venus  Geoitrix  in  Caesar's  forum,  or  that 
of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  forum  of  Augustus;  and  hence 
though  not  designed  like  them  as  a place  for  legal  busi- 
ness, it  was  nevertheless  sometimes  called  Forum  Paris. 
The  temple  was  built  with  the  greatest  splendour, 
and  adorned  with  precious  works  of  art  from  Nero's 


richest  and  most  magnificent  sanctuaries  that  the 
world  ever  beheld.  (Joseph,  l.e. ; l’lin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  84, 
xxxvL  24;  Herodian,  i.  14.)  Hence  its  attraction 
and  notoriety  gave  a new  name  to  the  4th  Region, 
in  which  it  stood,  which  was  previously  called  u Sa- 
cra Via,"  but  now  obtained  the  name  of  **  Tetnplum 
Paris."  The  exact  site  of  this  temple  was  long  a 
subject  of  dispute,  the  older  topographers  maintain- 
ing that  the  remains  of  the  three  vast  arches  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  the  spot  just  described,  and  now 
universally  allowed  to  belong  to  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine, were  remnants  of  it.  Pirarimi  raised  some 
doubts  on  the  point,  but  Nibby  was  the  first  who 
assigned  to  these  two  monuments  their  true  position 
( Foro  Rom.  p.  189,  seq.) ; and  his  views  have  been 
farther  developed  and  confirmed  by  Canina.  (/»- 
dicaz.  Topogr.  p.  131,  seq.)  As  Becker  has  also 
adopted  the  same  conclusion,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  state  the  grounds  which  led  to  it,  as  they  would 
occupy  considerable  space  ; and  we  shall  therefore 
refer  those  readers  who  desire  more  information  on 
the  subject  to  the  works  just  mentioned.  Annexed 
to  the  temple  was  a library,  in  which  the  learned 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  purposes  of  study 
and  literary  intercourse.  (A.  Gell.  v.  21,  xvi.  8.) 
The  temple  was  burnt  down  a little  before  the  death 
of  Commodus.  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  24;  Herodian,  L 14; 
Galen,  de  Comp.  9 fed.  i.  1.)  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  restored,  but  the  ruins  still  remained  un- 
disturbed, and  the  spot  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
later  writers  under  the  name  of  Forum  Paris,  or 
Forum  Veapaaiani  (A mm.  Blare,  xvi.  10 ; Procop. 
B.  0.  iv.  21  ; Symm.  Ep.  x.  78;  CataL  Imp. 
Vienn.  p.  243.) 

The  three  arches  just  alluded  to  as  standing  near  the 
temple  of  Peace,  anti  apparently  at  the  commencement 
of  a road  branching  off  from  the  Sacra  Via,  belonged, 
as  is  almost  universally  admitted,  to  the  Basilica 
CoNBTAimjri,  erected  by  Maxentius,  and  dedicated 
after  his  death  in  the  name  of  Constantine.  Their 
architecture  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a basilica, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  been  adapted  to  a tem- 
ple. (Canina,  Indicas.  p.  124.)  The  first  notice 
which  we  find  of  this  building  is  in  Aurelius  Victor 
(Caesar,  40.  26),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been 
erected  by  Maxentius;  and  this  account  is  confirmed 
by  an  accident  which  happened  in  1828,  when  on 
the  falling  in  of  a part  of  an  arch  a coin  bearing 
the  name  of  Maxentius  was  discovered  in  the  ma- 
sonry. ( Beschr . iii.  298.)  In  the  Cat  Iwtp.  Vienn. 
p.  243,  it  is  mentioned  as  occupying  the  site  of  the 
horrea  piperataria,  or  spice  warehouses  of  Domi- 
tian  (“  horrea  piperataria  ubi  modo  est  Basilica  Con- 
stant iniana  et  Forum  Vespasiani").  These  spice  ware- 
houses must  have  been  the  same  that  are  related  by 
Dion  Cassius  (lxxii.  24)  to  have  first  caught  the 
flames  when  the  temple  of  Peace  was  burnt,  A.  i>.  192, 
and  are  described  rcri  kwobhna  j ruv  re  ’ApaSieev 
teal  rmv  Atyvirritcr  tpopriwv  ; whence,  os  the  fire 
spread  towards  the  Palatine,  it  may  l»e  presumed  that 
they  stood  on  the  site  of  the  basilica. 
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Between  the  basilica  of  Const  in  tine  and  the  Co- 
losseum, and  consequently  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Velum  height,  Hadrian  built  the  splendid  Temple  or 
Roma  and  Venus,  commonly  called  at  a later  period 
Tern  plum  Urbis,  considerable  remains  of  which  still 
exist  behind  the  convent  of  & Francesca  Humana. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Tetnplum  Con- 
cordias et  Pietatie  ( MirabUia  Hum.  in  Effemerid. 
Letter.  L p.  385);  the  older  topographers  gave 
it  various  names,  and  Nardini  was  the  first  to  de- 
signate it  correctly.  The  remains  exhibit  the  plan 
of  a double  temple,  or  one  having  two  cellae,  the 
semicircular  tribunes  of  which  are  joined  together 
back  to  back,  so  that  one  cella  faced  the  Capitol 
and  the  other  the  Colosseum ; whence  the  descrip- 
tion of  Prudentius  ( Contra  Symm.  i.  214):— 

“ Atque  Urbis  Venerisque  pari  se  culmine  tollunt 

Temp  la,  simul  genuuis  adolentur  turn  deabus.” 

The  cella  facing  the  Colossenm  is  still  visible,  but 
the  other  is  enclosed  in  the  cloisters  of  S.  Francesca. 
In  them  were  colossal  statues  of  the  goddesses  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Hadrian  is  related  to  have  planned 
this  temple  himself,  and  to  have  been  so  offended 
with  the  free-spoken  criticisms  of  the  great  archi- 
tect Apollodorus  upon  it  that  he  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  lxix.  4.)  Apollodorus  is 
related  to  have  particularly  criticised  the  extrava- 
gant size  of  the  two  goddesses,  who  he  said  were  too 
large  to  quit  their  seats  and  walk  out  of  the  temple, 
had  they  been  so  minded.  The  temple  was  of  the 
style  technically  called  pseudo -dip  ter  os  de  cast y lot , 
that  is,  having  only  one  row  of  ten  columns,  but  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  cella  os  if  there  had  been 
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two  rows.  With  its  porticoes  it  occupied  the  whole 
space  between  the  Sacra  Via  and  the  street  which 
ran  past  the  front  of  the  Basilica  Constantini.  For 
a more  detailed  description  of  it  see  Nibby,  Foro 
Romano , p.  209,  seq.,  and  Canina,  Edifitj  di  Roma , 
classe  ii.  A ground  plan,  and  elevations  and  sec- 
tions of  it  as  restored,  will  be  found  in  Burgess,  An- 
tiquities and  Topography  of  Rome , L pp.  268, 280. 
Servius  ( ad  Aen.  ii.  227)  speaks  of  snakes  on  the 
statue  of  Roma  similar  to  those  on  that  of  Minerva. 
From  some  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  the  temple  appears 
to  have  been  restored  by  that  emperor.  Silver  statues 
were  erected  in  it  to  M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina,  as 
well  as  an  altar  on  which  it  was  customary  for  brides 
to  offer  sacrifice  after  their  marriage.  (Dion  Casa, 
lxxi.  31.)  It  was  partly  burnt  down  in  the  reign 
of  Maxentius,  but  restored  by  that  emperor. 

The  Arch  of  Titus,  to  which  from  its  conspi- 
cuous position  we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to 
allude,  stood  close  to  the  SW.  angle  of  this  temple, 
spanning  the  Sacra  Via  at  the  very  summit  of  the 
Velian  ridge.  Its  beautiful  reliefs,  which  are  un- 
fortunately in  a bad  state  of  preservation,  represent 
the  Jewish  triumphs  of  Titus.  The  arch  could  not 
hare  been  completed  and  dedicated  till  after  the 
death  of  that  emperor,  since  he  is  called  Divus  in 
the  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  Colosseum,  whilst 
a relief  in  the  middle  of  the  vault  represents  his 
apotheosis.  It  has  undergone  a good  deal  of  resto- 
ration of  a very  indifferent  kind,  especially  on  tlie 
side  which  faces  the  forum.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  Septera  Lucernae  and  Arcus 
Septem  Lucemarum,  as  we  see  from  the  Anany- 
in os. 


ARCH  OF  TITUS  RESTORED. 


We  shall  here  mention  two  other  monuments 
. which,  though  strictly  speaking  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  Palatine,  yet  stand  in  such  close  proximity 
to  it  that  they  may  be  conveniently  treated  of  in 
this  place.  These  are  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
and  the  Meta  Sudans.  The  former,  which  stands  at 
the  NE.  corner  of  the  Palatine,  and  spans  the  road 
now  called  Via  di  S.  Gregorio , between  that  hill 
and  the  Caelian,  was  erected,  as  the  inscription 
testifies,  in  honour  of  Constantine’s  victory  over 
Maxentius.  It  is  adorned  with  superb  reliefs  re- 
• luting  to  tbe  history  of  Trajan,  taken  apparently 
from  some  arch  or  other  monument  of  that  em- 
perors. They  contrast  strangely  with  the  tasteless 


and  ill-executed  sculptures  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  himself,  which  are  inserted  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  arch  This  monument  is  in  a much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  the  arch  of  Titus, 
a circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
the  respect  entertained  for  the  memory  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  For  detailed  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  this  arch  see  Niebuhr  ( Beschr . iii.  p. 
314,  seq.),  Canina  ( Edifitj  Antichi,  classe  xii.), 
Overbeke  ( Restes  de  T An.  Rome,  ii.  t.  8,  9),  Pira- 
nesi {Ant.  Rom.  i.). 

The  Meta  Sudans,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  inetae  of  the  circus,  was  a fountain  erected 
by  Domitian,  remains  of  which  axe  still  to  be  wen 
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between  the  arch  of  Constantine  and  the  Colosseum. 
(Hicron.  p.  4+3,  Rone.;  Casaiod.  Ckron.  ii.  p,  198.) 
It  stand*  in  the  middle  of  a large  circular  basin, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  lost  excavations  at  that 
•pot,  as  well  as  traces  of  the  conduit  which  con- 
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vcyod  the  water.  A mefa  aodana  is  mentioned  in 
Seneca  ( Ep . 56),  whence  we  might  infer  that  the 
one  now  existing  superseded  an  earlier  one  (v. 
Besckr.  iii.  312,  seq.;  Canine,  Irulicaz . p.  1 19). 


ARCH  OF  CONSTANTINE. 


VII.  The  Aventine. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  anomalous  cha- 
racter of  this  hill,  and  how  it  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  in  the  early  times  of  Rome,  as  ill-omened. 
Yet  there  were  several  famous  spots  upon  it,  having 
traditions  connected  with  them  as  old  or  older  than 
those  relating  to  the  Palatine,  as  well  as  several  re- 
nowned and  antique  temples.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
these  legendary  monuments  was  the  Altar  or 
Evan  iikr,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bill, near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Dionys.  i.  32.)  Not  far  from  it, 
near  the  Salinae,  was  the  Cave  of  Caccs,  a name 
which  a part  of  the  hill  near  the  river  still  retains. 
(Salinas,  i.  8;  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  190,  seq.;  Ovid, 
Fast  i.  551,  seq.)  Here  also  was  the  altar  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  after  he  had  found 
the  cattle,  to  JurrrER  Inventor.  (Dionys.  L 39.) 
A spot  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  called  Rbmokia, 
or  Remuria,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  auspices 
taken  by  Remus.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  276 ; Dionys.  i. 
85,  seq.)  Niebuhr,  however,  assumes  another  hill 
Iwyund  the  basilica  of  St.  Paolo , and  consequently 
far  outside  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  to  have  been  the 
lace  called  Remoria,  destined  by  Remus  for  the 
uilding  of  his  city.  {Hist.  i.  p.  223,  seq.  and  note 
618.)  Other  spots  connected  with  very  ancient 
traditions,  though  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  were  the  Annilustrium  and  the  Laurel um. 
The  Aiuhllstrum,  or  Armilustrium,  at  first  indi- 
cated only  a festival,  in  which  the  soldiers,  armed 
with  ancilia,  performed  certain  military  sports  and 
sacrifices;  but  the  name  was  subsequently  applied 
to  the  place  where  it  was  celebrated.  (Varr.  L.L. 
v.  § 153,  vi.  § 22,  Mull.;  Liv.  xxvii.  37 ; Pint.  Rom. 
23.)  Plutarch  ( L c.)  says  that  king  Tatius  was 
buried  here;  but  the  Lauuktum,  so  named  from 
its  grove  of  laurels,  is  also  designated  as  his  place 
of  Bepulture.  (Van*.  L.L.  v.  § 152;  Plin.  xv. 
§ +0;  Dionys.  iii.  43;  Fcstus,  p.  360.)  There  was 
a distinction  between  the  I .au  return  Majtts  and  Ali- 
nas ( Cal.  Caprau.  Id.  Aug.)-,  and  the  Basis  Capi- 
tolina mentions  a Vicus  Loreti  Ma juris  and  another 
Loreti  Minoris.  The  same  document  also  records  a 
Vicus  Annilustii.  Numa  dedicated  an  altar  to 
Jupiter  Elicius  on  the  Aventine.  (Varr.  L.L.  vi. 


I § 54;  Liv.  i.  20;  cf.  Ov.  F.  iii.  295,  seq.);  and  the 
Calendars  indicate  a sacrifice  to  be  performed  there 
to  Cons  us  ( Fast  C apron.  XII.  KaL  Sep;  Fast 
Atnitem.  Pr.  Id.  i>ec.);  but  this  is  probably  the 
same  deity  whose  altar  we  have  mentioned  in  tl»e 
Circus  Maximus. 

The  Temple  or  Diana,  built  by  Servitw  Tullius 
as  the  common  sanctuary  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the 
Latin  League,  with  money  contributed  by  them, 
conferred  more  importance  on  the  Aveutine  (Varr. 
L.L.  v.  § 43  ; Liv.  i.  45  ; Dionys.  iv.  26).  This 
union  has  lieen  compared  with,  and  is  said  to  hare 
been  suggested  by,  that  of  the  Ionian*  for  building 
the  Artemisium,  or  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that  Rome’s  supremacy 
was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  building  of  the 
temple  on  one  of  the  Roman  hill*  (Liv.  Lc.;  Val. 
Mux.  viL  3.  § 1).  Dionysius  informs  us  that  be  saw 
in  this  temple  the  original  title  or  pillar  containing 
the  Foedus  Latinum,  as  well  as  that  on  which  the 
Lex  Icilia  was  engraved.  It  appears,  from  Martial 
(vi.  64.  12),  to  have  been  situated  on  that  side  of 
the  Aventine  which  faced  the  Circus  Maximus,  ami 
hence  it  may  have  stood,  as  marked  in  Bufalini’s  plan, 
at  or  near  the  church  of  5.  Prisca  (cf.  Canina,  7n- 
dicazionc,  p.  532).  We  may  further  observe  that 
Martial  calls  the  Aveutine  “ Collis  Dianne,”  from 
this  temple  (vii.  73,  xii.  18.  3).  We  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Comificius,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  {Aug.  29).  That  emperor 
docs  not  appear  to  have  done  anything  to  it  himself, 
a*  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Mmumentum  Ancyra- 
num. 

Another  famous  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  that 
of  Juno  Rkoina,  built  by  Cainillus  after  the  con- 
quest of  Veii,  from  which  city  the  wooden  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  carried  off,  and  consecrated  here ; 
but  the  temple  was  not  dedicated  by  Camillus  till 
four  years  after  his  victory  (Liv.  v.  22,  seq.;  V«L 
Max.  j.  8.  § 3).  Hence,  probably,  tlie  reason  why 
“ cupressea  simulacra,”  or  images  of  cypress,  were 
subsequently  dedicated  to  this  deity  (Liv.  xxvii.  37 ; 
Jul.  (jbs.  108);  although  a bronze  statue  appears  to 
have  been  previously  erected  to  her.  (Liv.  xxi.  62.) 
We  have  already  seen  from  the  description  of  the 
procession  of  the  virgins  in  Livy  (xxvii.  37)  that  the 
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temple  was  approached  by  the  Clivus  Piraucius, 
which  accent  lay  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Aventine,  near  the  Porta  Trigcmina;  bat  its  situa- 
tion cannot  be  accurately  inferred  from  this  circum- 
stance. The  Clivus  Publicius,  made,  or  rather 
perhaps  widened  and  paved,  by  the  aediles  L.  and 
M.  Publicii  Malleoli,  was  the  main  rood  leading  up 
the  hill.  (Festus,  p.  238;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 158; 
Front.  Aq.  5.)  Canina  places  the  temple  near  the 
church  of  S.  Sabina,  where  them  are  traces  of  some 
ancient  bailding  (Indications,  p.  536).  This  is  one 
of  the  temples  mentioned  as  having  been  rebuilt 
by  Augustus  (Mon.  Ancyr.  tab.  iv.) 

From  the  document  last  quoted  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  a Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Aventine; 
and  its  existence  is  also  testified  by  the  Fasti  Ami- 
temini  (Id.  Aug.  fer.  iovi.  DIANAE  . vortvmro. 
in  . avkrtiro.);  hut  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in 
any  author.  The  passage  just  quoted  likewise  points 
probably  to  a sacellum  or  Ara  ok  Vortcmnus, 
which  the  Fasti  Capranici  mention  as  being  in  the 
Loretum  Mnjus.  The  Temple  of  Minerva,  also 
mentioned  in  the  Mon.  Ancyranum  as  having  been 
repaired  by  Augustus,  is  better  known,  and  seems  to 
have  been  in  existence  at  all  events  as  early  as  the 
Second  Punic  War,  since  on  account  of  some  verses 
which  Livius  Andronicus  had  written  to  be  sung  in 
celebration  of  the  better  success  of  the  war,  this 
temple  was  appointed  as  a place  in  which  scribes , 
ah  it  appears  poets  were  then  called,  and  actors 
should  meet  to  offer  gifts  in  honour  of  Livius. 
(Festus,  p.  333.)  From  an  imperfect  inscrifkion 
(Grater,  xxxix.  5)  it  would  appear  that  the  temple 
was  near  the  Armiluatrium,  and  indeed  it  is  named 
in  conjunction  with  it  in  the  Notitia. 

There  was  a part  of  the  Aventine  called  “ Saxum," 
or  “Saxum  Sacrum"  (Cic.  Dom.  53),  on  which 
Remus  was  related  to  have  stood  when  he  took  the 
auguries,  which  must  therefore  be  considered  ah 
identical  with,  or  rather  perhaps  ah  the  highest  and 
must  conspicuous  part  of,  the  place  called  Remuria, 
and  consequently  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill. 
Hence  Ovid  (Fast.  v.  148,  seq.) : — 

“ interea  Diva  canenda  Bona  esL 

Est  moles  nativa,  loco  res  nomina  fecit, 

Appellant  Saxum;  pars  bona  montis  ea  est. 

On  this  spot  was  erected  a Temple  of  the  Bora 
I)ka,  as  Ovid  proceeds  to  say  “leniter  acclivi  jugo.” 
From  the  expression  jugum,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
lay  about  the  middle  of  the  hill ; but  Hadrian  removed 
it  (“  Aedem  Bonae  Deae  transtulit,”  Spart.  Iladr. 
19),  and  placed  it  under  the  hill;  whence  it  sub- 
sequently obtained  the  name  of  Templum  Bonae 
Done  Subsax oneae,  and  now  stood  in  the  12th 
Region,  or  Piscina  Publica,  where  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia,  probably  under  the  SE.  side  of  the 
Aventine.  For  a legend  of  Hercules,  connected 
with  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  sec  Propertius  (v. 
9)  and  Macmbius  (Sat.  i.  12). 

Besides  these  we  find  a Temple  of  Lura  and  one 
of  Lil>ertas  mentioned  on  the  Aventine.  The  former 
of  these  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  temple  of 
Diana,  as  Bunsen  has  done  (Beschr.  iii.  p.  412), 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  ns  a substantive  temple 
in  several  authors.  (I.iv.  xl.  2;  Aur.  Viet.  Fir.  III. 
65;  Fast.  J'raen.  PruL  Kat.  Apr.  to  Lunae  in 
A vc  . . . ;"  whilst  in  the  Capran.,  Amitem..  and 
Antmt.  we  find,  under  Id.  Aug.,  “Dhmae  in  Aven- 
tiuo.’*)  It  probably  stood  on  the  side  next  the 
circus.  The  Temple  or  Liukktas  was  founded  by 
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T.  Sempronius  Graccnus,  the  father  of  the  conqueror 
of  Benevcntum ; the  latter  caused  a picture  repre- 
senting his  victory  to  be  placed  in  the  temple.  (I.iv. 
xxiv.  1 6.)  Some  difficulty  has  been  ocea»ioned  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  this  templo 
by  Augustus  is  mentioned  in  the  Monumentnm 
Ancyranum,  namely,  “ Aedes  Minerrae  et  Junonis 
Reginae  et  Jovia  Libertatis  in  Arentino  (feci)” 
(tab.  iv.  1.  6).  In  the  Greek  translation  of  this 
record,  discovered  in  the  temple  at  Ancyra,  and 
communicated  by  Hamilton  (Researches  in  Asia 
Min.  ii.  n.  102),  the  words  “ Jovis  Libertatis  " are 
rendered  Aibs  ’EA*u0«p«oo,  whence  Frans  assumed 
that  the  Latin  text  was  corrupt,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read  “Jovis  Liberatoris."  (Gerhard’s  A rchaolog. 
Zcitung,  no.  ii.  p.  25.)  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  such  temple  at  Rome,  though  Jupiter  was  cer- 
tainly worshipped  there  under  the  title  of  Liberator 
(see  the  section  on  the  Circus  Maximus) ; whilst 
the  existence  of  a temple  of  Libertas  on  the  Aven- 
tine is  attested  not  only  by  the  passage  just  cited 
from  Livy,  but  also  by  Paulus  Diaconus.  (“  Liber- 
tatis templum  in  Aventino  fuerat  construct  um," 
p.  121.)  Hence  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Greek  translation  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  reading 
“Jovis  Libertatis"  is  really  correct,  the  copula 
being  omitted,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  ; for  ex- 
ample, in  the  instance  “ Honoris  Virtutis,"  for 
Honoris  et  Virtutis,  &c.  And  thus,  in  like  man- 
ner, we  find  a temple  of  Jupiter  Libertas  indi- 
cated in  inscript  ions  belonging  to  municipal  towns 
of  Italy  (v.  OrelL  Inscr.  no.  1249,  1282;  cf. 
Becker,  Handb.  Nachtrage,  p.  721  ; Zumpt,  m 
Mon.  Ancyr.  Commentar.  p.  69).  Another  ques- 
tion concerning  this  Templum  Libertatis,  namely, 
whether  there  was  an  Atrium  Libertatis  con- 
nected with  it,  has  occasioned  much  discussion. 
The  Atrium  Libertatis  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  A U. 
iv.  16),  the  situation  of  which  wo  have  examined  in 
a preceding  section,  could  not  possibly  have  been  on 
the  AventiDe;  yet  the  existence  of  a second  one 
adjoining  the  temple  of  Libertas  on  that  hill  has 
been  sometimes  assumed,  chiefly  from  Martial  (xii. 
3).  The  question  turns  on  the  point  whether  the 
words  “ Domus  alta  Remi,"  in  that  epigram,  neces- 
sarily mean  the  Aventine ; for  our  own  part  we 
think  they  do  not.  The  question,  however,  is  some- 
what long;  and  they  who  would  examine  it  more 
minutely  may  refer  to  Becker  (Handb.  p 458,  seq.; 
Urlichs,  Rom.  Tvpogr.  p.  31,  seq.;  Becker,  A nhcort, 
p.  25,  seq.;  Canina,  Indicazione,  p.  636,  seq.;  Ur- 
lichs, Antwvrt , p.  5,  seq.) 

As  tho  Basis  Capitolina  names  among  the  Vici 
cf  the  13th  Region,  a Vicus  Fitm  and  a Vicua  For- 
turae  Dubiae,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  there 
were  temples  to  thoee  deities  on  or  near  the  Aven- 
tine; but  nothing  further  is  known  respecting  them. 
The  Notitia  mentions  on  the  Aventine,  “ Thermae 
Surianak  et  Deciarak.”  Theformerof thesebaths 
seem  to  have  been  built  by  Trajan,  and  dedicated  in 
the  name  of  his  friend  Licinios  Sura,  to  whom  be 
was  partly  indebted  for  the  empire.  (“  Hie  ob  hono- 
rem  Snrae,  cujns  studio  imperium  arripuerat,  lavacra 
condidit,”  Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  13;  cf.  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
15;  Spart.  Adri.  2,  seq.)  The  dwelling  of  Sura 
was  on  that  side  of  the  Aventine  which  faced  the 
Circua  Maximus,  and  probably,  as  we  have  said, 
near  the  temple  of  Diana:  — 

M Quique  videt  propius  Magni  eertamina  Circi 
Laudat  Aventinae  vicinus  Sura  Dianne." 

(Mart.  vi.  64.  12. 
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Whence  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  hatha 
also  were  near  the  same  spot  (v.  Preller,  Regionen, 
p.  200;  Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  533,  seq.),  where  they 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  Capitoline  plan  (Bellori, 
tav.  4)  and  by  traces  of  ruins.  The  baths  of 
Decius  are  mentioned  by  Kutropius  (ix.  4).  Near 
the  same  spot  appears  to  have  been  the  House  of 
Trajan  before  he  became  emperor,  designated  in  the 
Autitia  as  Private  Trajani,  in  which  neighbourhood 
an  inscription  relating  to  a Doinus  Ulpiorum  was 
found.  (Gruter,  xlv.  10.)  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  under  the  Empire  the  Aventine  had  become  a 
more  fashionable  residence  than  during  the  Republic, 
when  it  seems  to  have  been  principally  inhabited  by 
plebeian  families.  The  residence  of  Ennius,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  possessed  a house  here,  was,  however, 
sufficient  to  ennoble  it. 

The  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  bill  and 
the  Tiber  also  belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Aven- 
tine. lu  ancient  times  it  was  called  “Extra 
Poktam  Trigemixam,"  and  was  one  of  the  busiest 
parts  of  tbo  city,  in  consequence  of  its  containing 
the  emporium,  or  harbour  of  discharge  for  all  laden 
ships  coming  up  the  river.  Here  also  was  the  prin- 
cipal corn-market,  and  the  Baris  Capitolina  men- 
tions a Vicus  Frumen tonus  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  period  of  its  development  was  between  the 
Second  and  Third  Punic  Wars,  when  the  aediles  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidos  and  L.  Acmilius  Paulina  first 
founded  a regular  Emporium,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Porticus  Akmilia.  (Liv.  xxxv.  10.)  Their  suc- 
cessors, M.  Tuccin*  and  P.  Junius  Brutus,  founded 
a second  portico  inter  Ugnarios , which  epithet  seems 
to  refer  to  the  timber  yards  at  this  spot.  (Id.  xxxv. 
4 1 .)  Subsequently,  in  the  censorship  of  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  building  of  a 
harbour  and  of  a bridge  over  the  Tiber  was  commenced, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  a market  and  of  other  por- 
ticoea  (Liv.  xl.  51.)  The  next  censors,  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  and  A Poatumius  Albinua,  paved  the  em- 
porium with  slabs  of  stone,  constructed  stairs  lead- 
ing down  to  the  river,  restored  the  Porticus  Aemilia, 
and  built  another  portico  on  the  summit  of  the 
Aventine.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  The  neighbourhood  still 
bears  the  name  of  La  Marmorata  ; and  as  numerous 
blocks  of  unwrought  marble  have  at  different  times 
been  discovered  near  the  Vigna  Cesarini,  sometimes 
bearing  numbers  and  the  names  of  the  exporters,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  place  for  landing 
foreign  marbles,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  workshops 
of  the  sculptors.  (Vacca,  Mem.  95—98;  Fea, 
Miscell.  i.  p.  93;  Bunsen,  Beschr.  iii.  p.  432.)  Just 
in  this  neighbourhood  stood  a temple  of  JurrrER 
Doucuknuh  or  Dotioenus,  indicated  in  the  Sotitia 
under  the  name  of  Dolocenum.  It  U connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  sun-god,  brought  from 
Heliopolis  in  Syria,  concerning  which  there  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions,  treated  of  by  Mariui  ( A tti,  <fc. 
pp.  538 — 548).  In  these  the  god  is  called  Jnp.  0. 
M.  Dolichenus,  and  sometimes  a Juno  Assyria  Re- 
gina Dolichena  is  also  mentioned.  The  worship  re- 
sembled that  brought  to  Rome  by  Elagabalus,  but  was 
previous  to  it,  as  some  of  the  inscriptions  relate  to 
the  time  of  Coinmodus.  The  temple  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Alcssio , as  several 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  god  were  imnd  here. 
(Preller,  Regionen,  p.  202.) 

The  broad  level  to  the  S.  of  the  hill  in  which  the 
Monte  Testaccio  stands,  probably  contained  the  large 
and  important  magazines  mentioned  in  the  Aotitia, 
such  as  the  HokkeaGalbiaxa  et  Amciana,  which 
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seem  to  have  been  a kind  of  warehouses  for  storing  im- 
ported goods.  They  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions. (Gruter,  Ixxv.  1 ; Orell.  45.)  The  Monte 
1'etlaccia  itself  is  an  artificial  hill  of  potsherds,  153  ft. 
high  according  to  Conti,  and  about  one-tbird  of  a mile 
in  circumference.  Its  origin  is  enveloped  in  mystery. 
According  to  the  vulgar  legend  it  was  composed  of 
the  fragments  of  vessels  in  which  the  subject 
nations  brought  their  tribute.  A more  plausible 
opinion  was  that  this  was  the  quarter  of  the  pot- 
teries, and  that  the  hill  rose  from  the  pieces  spoiled 
in  the  process  of  manufacture;  but  this  notion  was 
refuted  by  the  discovery  of  a tomb,  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  some  caves  in  the  interior  to  serve  as 
wine-collars.  {Beschr.  iii.  p.  434.)  The  whole  dis- 
trict round  the  hill  is  strewed  to  a depth  of  1 5 or 
20  feet  with  the  same  sort  of  rubbish;  the  Porto 
Ostienaia,  built  by  Honorius,  stands  on  this  facti- 
tious soil,  which  is  thus  proved  to  have  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century;  but  its  origin 
will  never,  perhaps,  be  explained. 

The  last  object  we  need  mention  here  is  the 
Forum  Pistorium,  or  Bakers’  Market,  so  named 
apparently  not  because  they  made  or  sold  their 
goods  here,  but  because  this  was  the  place  in  which 
they  bought  their  corn.  We  may  remark  that  it 
was  just  opposite  this  point,  under  the  Janiculum, 
that  the  corn-mills  lay.  (Preller,  Regionen , p.  205.) 

VHL  Tiik  Velar hum,  Forum  Boarium,  axi> 
Cikcub  Maximus. 

Between  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine,  and  the 
Tiber,  the  level  ground  was  occupied  by  two  dis- 
tricts called  the  Velabrum  and  the  Forum  Boarium, 
whilst  the  valley  between  the  two  hills  themselves 
was  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  section  to  describe  these  dis- 
tricts and  the  monuments  which  they  contained.  They 
were  comprehended  in  the  1 1th  Region  of  Augustus, 
called  “ Circus  Maximus,”  of  which  the  Velabrum 
formed  the  boundary  on  the  N.,  where  it  joined  the 
8th  Region,  or  “ Forum  Romanum."* 

All  accounts  conspire  in  representing  the  Vela- 
jirum  as  a marsh,  or  lake,  at  the  time  when  Rome 
was  founded,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  could 
not  have  been  built  upon  till  the  ground  had  been 
thoroughly  drained  by  the  construction  of  the  Cluaca 
Maxima.  Thus  Tibullus  (ii.  5.  33) : — 

u At  qua  Velabri  regio  patet,  ire  solebat 
Exiguus  pulsa  per  vada  linter  aqua.” 

(Cf.  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  43,  seq.  MU11.;  Prop.  v.  9.  5; 
Ov.  Fast.  vi.  399,  Ac.)  Its  situation  between  the 
Vicus  Tuscus  and  Forum  Roariuin  is  ascertained 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  route  taken  by  triumphal 
and  festal  processions.  (Liv.  xxvii.  37 ; Ov.  L c.; 
PluL  Rom.  v.  Ac.)  Its  breadth,  that  is,  its  exten- 
sion between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Forum 
Boarium,  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  great.  Its  termination  on 
the  S.  was  by  the  Arcus  Argentarius,  close  to  the 
modern  church  of  S.  Giorgio  m Velabro , which 
marked  the  entrance  into  the  Forum  Boarium.  This 
site  of  the  Velabrum  is  also  proved  by  testimonies 
which  connect  it  with  the  Nova  Via,  the  Porta 
Romanula,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Acca  Larentia. 
(Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  § 24,  Mull. ; cf.  Cic.  ad  Brut. 
15;  Macrob.  S.  i.  10.)  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Saculuim  Voi.ufiae,  which  also  lay  on  the 
Nova  Via,  should  be  assigned  to  the  Velabrum  or 
to  the  Palatine.  (Varr.  lb.  v.  § 164;  Macrob.  75.) 
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There  was  also  a Velabrum  Minns,  which  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
Velabrum  Majus.  Varro  says  that  there  was  in 
the  Velabrum  Minus  a lake  or  pood  formed  from 
a hot  spring  called  Lautolak,  near  the  temple  of 
Janus  Geminus  (/&.  § 156);  and  Paulua  Diacoous 
(p.  118)  describee  the  Latulae  as  being  “locus  extra 
orbem."  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  Janus 
Getninos  alluded  to  by  Vairo,  mast  have  been  the 
temple  near  tbe  Porta  Carmentalis;  but  both  the 
spring  and  the  lake  had  vanished  in  the  time  of 
Varro,  and  were  no  longer  anything  but  matters  of 
antiquity. 

Tbe  Abcub  AnoEirrAunra  already  mentioned  as 
standing  near  the  church  of  8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  ap- 
pears, from  the  inscription,  to  hate  been  erected  by 
the  Negotiates  and  Argentarii  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
in  honour  of  Septimiua  Severus  axul  his  family. 
(Grater,  cclxv.  2 ; Orell.  913.)  Properly  speaking, 
it  is  no  arch,  the  lintel  being  horizontal  instead  of 
vaulted.  It  is  covered  with  ill-executed  sculptures. 
Close  to  it  stands  the  large  square  building  called 
Janus  Quadrifbons,  vaulted  in  the  interior,  and 
having  a large  archway  in  each  front.  The  building 
liad  an  upper  story,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used 
for  mercantile  purposes.  The  architecture  belongs 
to  a declining  period  of  art,  and  Lite  arch  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  with  fragments  of  other  build- 
ings, as  shown  by  the  inverted  bas-reliefs  on  some 
of  the  pieces.  (TteaeAr.  Ui.  p.  339.)  The  NotUia 
closes  the  description  of  Regio  xi.  by  mentioning  an 
“ Arcus  Con&tantini,”  which  cannot,  of  coarse,  refer 
to  the  triumphal  arch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Palatine.  The  conjecture  of  Bunsen,  therefore 
(Btschr.  Anh.  iii.  p.  663),  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable, that  this  Janus  was  meant ; and  from  its  style 
of  architecture  it  might  very  well  belong  to  the  time 
of  Constantine. 

The  Forum  Boarium,  one  of  the  largest  and 
nwst  celebrated  places  in  Rome,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Velabrum  as  far  as  the  ascent  to 
the  Aventine,  and  to  have  included  in  breadth  tbe 
whole  space  between  the  Palatine  and  Circus  Maximus 
on  the  £.  and  the  Tiber  on  the  W.  Thus  it  must  not 
be  conceived  as  a regular  forum  or  market  surrounded 
with  walls  or  porticoes,  but  as  a large  irregular  space 
determined  either  by  natural  boundaries  or  by  those  of 
other  districts.  Its  connection  with  tbe  river  on  tbe 
one  side  and  the  circus  on  the  other  is  attested  by  the 
following  lines  of  Ovid  {Fast  vi.  477)  : — 

* Pontibua  et  Mag  no  juncta  eat  celeberrima  Circo 
Area  quae  posito  die  bore  nomen  habeU” 

Its  name  bas  been  variously  derived.  The  referring 
of  it  to  the  cattle  of  Hercules  is  a mere  poetical 
legend  (Prop.  v.  9.  17,  seq.);  and  the  derivation  of 
it  from  the  statue  of  a bronze  bull  captured  at 
Aegina  and  erected  in  this  place,  though  apparently 
more  plausible,  is  equally  destitute  of  foundation, 
since  the  name  is  incontestably  much  older  than 
the  Macedonian  War.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  5 ; Ov.  L e. ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24.)  It  seems,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bable, as  Varro  says  (L.L.  v.  § 146;  cf.  Paul 
Disc.  p.  30),  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  use 
to  which  it  was  put,  namely,  from  being  the  ancient 
cat  tie- market ; and  it  would  appear  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  Arcus  Argcntarius  before  alluded 
to  that  this  traffic  still  subsisted  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  Forum  Boarium  was  rich  in  temples 
and  monuments  of  the  ancient  times.  Amongst  the 
most  famous  were  those  of  Hercules,  Fortuna,  and 
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Mater  Matuta;  but  unfortunately  the  positions  of 
them  are  not  very  precisely  indicated.  There  seems 
to  have  been  more  than  one  Temti.e  of  Hercules 
in  this  district,  since  tbe  notices  which  we  meet  with 
on  the  subject  cannot  possibly  be  all  referred  to  the 
same  temple.  The  meet  ancient  and  important  one 
must  have  been  that  connected  with  the  Magma  Ara 
Hkrcuijs,  wnich  tradition  represented  as  having 
been  founded  by  Evander.  (“Et  magna  ara  fa- 
numque,  quae  praesenti  Herculi  Areas  Evander  sacra- 
verat,”  Tac.  Am.  xt.  41;  cf.  75.  xii.  24;  Solin. 
i.  10.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the  Hercules 
styled  triumphalu,  whose  statue,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  triumphs,  was  clothed  in  the  costume  of  s 
triumphant  general ; since  a passage  in  Pliny  con- 
nects it  with  that  consecrated  by  Evander.  (“  Her- 
cules ah  Evandro  sacratus  tit  produnt,  in  For® 
Boario,  qui  triumphal  is  vocstur  atque  per  triumpbos 
vestitnr  habitu  triumphali,"  xzxiv.  16.)  It  was 
probably  this  temple  of  Hercules  into  which  it  was 
said  that  neither  dogs  nor  flies  could  find  admittance 
(lb.  x.  41 ; Solin.  i.  10),  and  which  was  adorned  with 
a painting  by  Pacuvius  the  poet  (Plin.  xxxv.  7).  A 
Round  Temple  of  Hercules,  also  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  seems  to  have  been  distinct  from  this,  since 
Livy  (x. 23)  applies  apparently  the  epithet  “rotunda" 
to  it,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other. 
(“  Insignem  supplicaticnem  fecit  cert  amen  in  sacello 
Pudicitiae  Patricias,  quae  in  Foro  Boario  est  a«l 
aedem  rotundarn  Herculis,  inter  matron  as  ortum.") 
Canina  (Indieazione,  p.  338)  assumes  from  this 
passage  that  the  temple  to  which  it  refers  must 
have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
alluded  to,  namely,  a.  a 297 ; but  this,  though  a 
probable  inference,  is  by  no  moans  an  absolutely 
necessary  one,  since  Livy  may  be  merely  indicating 
the  locality  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time.  The 
former  of  these  temples,  or  that  of  Hercules  Trinm- 
phalis,  seems  to  be  tbe  one  mentioned  by  Macrobius 
{Sat.  iii.  6)  under  the  name  of  Hercules  Victor ; 
and  it  appears  from  tbe  same  passage  that  there 
was  another  with  the  same  appellation,  though  pro- 
bably of  less  importance,  at  the  Porta  Trigem  ina. 
Besides  these  we  bear  of  a '*  Hercules  Iuviclu*”  by 
the  Circus  Maximus  ( Fast.  A mitt m ; Prid.  Id. 
Aug.},  and  of  another  at  the  same  place  “in  aede 
Pompeii  Magni”  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  57),  which 
seems  to  refer  to  some  Aedes  Herculis  built  or 
restored  by  Pompey,  though  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  any  such  temple.  Hence  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  three  or  four  temples  of  Hercules 
•in  tbe  Forum  Boarium.  The  conjecture  of  Becker 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  remains  of  a round 
temple  now  existing  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Sole,  commonly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
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temple  of  Vesta,  may  have  been  that  of  Hercules, 
anil  the  little  temple  near  it,  now  the  church  of  A’. 
Maria  F.gizinca,  that  of  Fudicitia  Patricia.  ( Uandb . 
p.  478,  seq.) 

This  question  is,  however,  in  some  degree  con- 
nected with  another  respecting  the  sites  of  the  Tkm- 
im.es  or  Fortuna  and  Matkb  Matuta.  Conina 
identifies  the  remains  of  the  rouiul  temple  at  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole  with  the  temple  of 
Mater  Matuta  ; whilst  the  little  neighbouring  temple, 
now  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Egizuica,  he  holds  to 
have  been  that  of  FoRTUXA  Viriua.  His  chief  ren- 
»>n  for  maintaining  the  latter  opinion  is  the  following 
passage  of  Dionysius,  which  pointa,  he  thinks,  to  a 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  built  by  Servius  Tullius 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  a position  which 
wonld  answer  to  that  of  S.  Maria  Egizuica : teal 
vaoi/s  8vo  kotoo k tvaaiptuos  Ttfxijf,  rhv  pAy  iv 
ary opa  rp  KaXovpivp  hoopla,  ror  S'  trtpov  iv\ 
rails  ifCicri  rou  Titipios,  V 'Av&ptiay  rpocrrjyS- 
pturrty,  Sis  Kal  uvv  {nr b rwv  *P oipalwu  ffoAemu. 
(Ant.  Rom,  iv.  27.)  It  should  be  premised  that 
Canina  does  not  hold  the  two  temples  in  question  to 
have  been  it  the  Forum  Boarium,  but  only  just  at 
its  borders.  (“  Corri«|*>ndevaiK>  da  vicino  *1  Foro 
liaario,”  Indices.  p.  338.)  The  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  here  mentioned  by  Dionysius  was,  he  con- 
tends, a distinct  thing  from  the  temple  of  Fors 
Fortuna,  which  he  allows  lay  outside  of  the  city  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Tiber  (p.  506).  Indeed  the 
distinction  between  them  is  shown  from  the  circum- 
stame  that  their  festivals  were  celebrated  in  different 
months : that  of  Fortuna  Virilis  being  in  April, 
that  of  For*  Fortuna  in  June.  (Comp.  Ov.  East, 
iv.  145,  set].,  with  the  Fasti  Praenestini  in  April: 

**  Frequenter  mulieres  supplicant . . . Fortunae  Virili 
humiliore*."  Also  camp.  Ov.  Fast,  vi  773,  seq.,  with 
the  Fasti  Antiiemini,  I*///.  Kal.  JuL:  44  Forti  Far- 
tunue  Trenstiber.  ad  Milliar.  Prim,  et  Sext."  ) 

Now  tliese  passages  very  clearly  show  the  distinc- 
tion lietwecn  Fortuna  Virilis  and  Fora  Fortuna;  and  | 
it  may  he  shown  just  os  clearly  that  Dionysius 
confounded  them,  as  Plutarch  has  also  done.  (De 
Fart.  Rom.  5.)  Servius  Tullius,  as  Dionysius  says, 
built  a temple  of  Fortuna  in  the  Forum  Boarium ; 
but  this  Fortuna  was  not  distinguished  by  any  par- 
ticular epithet.  Dionysius  gives  her  none  in  the 
parage  cited  ; nor  does  any  appear  in  passages  of 
other  authors  in  which  her  temple  is  mentioned. 
Thus  Livy:  “ Dc  inanubiis  duos  foroicea  in  foro 
Boario  ante  Fortunae  aedem  ct  Matris  Matutae, 
nnum  in  Maximo  Circo  fecit"  (xxxiii.  27).  So  also 
in  the  passages  in  which  he  describes  the  fire  in 
that  district  (xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7>  One  of  the  two 
temples  of  Fortuna  built  by  Servius  Tullius  was 
then  tliat  on  the  Forum  Boarium,  as  shown  in  tl»e 
preceding  passages  from  Livy  and  from  Dionysius : 
that  the  oilier  was  a temple  of  Fore  Fortuna  and 
not  of  Fortuna  Virilis  appears  from  Varro:  44  Dies 
purtis  Fortunae  appellatus  ab  Servio  Tullio  Rege, 
quod  is  fanum  Forth  Fortunae  secundum  Tiber im 
extra  Urbem  Rorruun  dedicavil  Junio  tnense  " (L.L. 
vi.  § 17,  Mull-)  Hence  it  is  plain  that  both  Diony- 
sius and  Plutarch  have  made  a mistake  which 
foreigners  were  likely  enough  to  fall  into.  Temples 
being  generally  named  in  the  genitive  case,  they 
have  taken  fortis  to  be  an  adjective  equivalent  to 
bsSpuos  or  virilis  (v.  Bunsen.  Beschr.  iii.  Nachtr. 
p.  665;  Becker,  Harulb.  p.  478,  note  998),  and 
thus  confounded  two  different  temples.  But  as 
tlib  temple  of  Fore  Fortuna  was  “ extra  Urbem,"  it 
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I could  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  with  which 
Canina  indentifies  it,  which,  as  Livy  expressly  says, 
was  “ intra  portam  Carmentalem  " (xxv.  7).  The 
site  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  cannot  be 
determined,  and  Bunsen  (L  c.)  denies  that  there 
was  any  such  temple : but  it  seems  probable  from 
the  passage  of  Ovid  referred  to  above  that  there 
was  one,  or  at  all  events  an  altar ; and  Plutarch 
(Quaest.  Rom.  74)  mentions  a "Aftyivos 

Up6r.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  have 
been  no  fewer  than  three  temples  of  Fore  Fortuna 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  First,  that  built 
by  Servius  Tullius,  described  by  Varro  as  “ extra 
Urbem  secundum  Tiberim."  Second,  another  built 
close  to  that  of  Servius  by  the  consul  Sp.  Carvi- 
lius  Maximus  (n.  c.  293) : “ De  reliquo  acre  aedem 
Fortis  Fortunae  de  inanubiis  facieudam  loenvir, 
prope  aedem  ejus  I)eae  ab  rege  Ser.  Tullio  dedi- 
catem.'*  (Liv.  x.  46.)  Third,  another  dedicated 
under  Tiberius  (a.  n.  16)  near  the  Tiber  in  tho 
gardens  of  Caesar,  and  hence,  of  course,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river:  “ Aedis  Fortis  Fortunae, 
Tiberim  juxta,  in  bortis  quos  Caesar  dictator  po- 
pulo  Romano  legaverat."  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41.)  That 
the  Horti  Caesaris  were  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Tiber  we  know  from  Horace  (S.  i.  9.  18)  and  Plu- 
tarch. ( Brut  20.)  The  temple  built  by  Servius 
must  also  have  been  on  the  right  bank,  as  it  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Donatua : 
“ Fors  Fortuna  ret  cujus  diem  feet  run  colunt  qui 
sine  arte  aliqua  vivunt : hnjus  aedre  trans  Tiberim 
est"  (ad  Termt.  Phorm.  v.  6.  1).  The  same  thing 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Fasti  Amitemini : 44  Forti 
Fortunae  Trenstiber.  ad  Milliar.  Prim,  ct  Sextum  " 
(VIII.  Kal.  JuL).  The  temple  in  the  gardens  of 
Caesar  seems  here  to  be  alluded  to  as  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  from  the  city,  whilst  that  of 
Servius,  and  the  neighbouring  one  erected  by  Car- 
vilitnt  appear  to  have  been  at  a distance  of  nix  miles. 
But  this  need  not  excite  our  suspicion.  There  are 
other  instances  of  temple*  lying  at  a considerable 
distance  from  Rome,  as  that  of  Fortuna  Mnliubris  at 
the  fourth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  (Fret, 
p.  542 ; cf.  Val  Max.  i.  8.  § 4,  v.  2.  § 1 ; Liv.  ii.  40, 
Ac.)  It  would  appear,  too,  to  have  been  some  way 
down  the  river,  as  it  was  customary  to  repair  thither 
in  boats,  and  to  employ  the  time  of  the  voyage  in 
drinking  (Fast.  vL  777) 

44  Tars  pede,  para  etiam  eeleri  deenrrite  cymba 
Nec  pud  cat  putos  inde  red  ire  domain. 

Fertc  curunAtac  juvenum  con  vi  via  lintrm 
Multaque  per  medi&s  vina  bibantur  aquas.* 

We  have  entered  at  more  length  into  this  subject 
than  its  importance  may  perhaps  seem  to  demand, 
because  the  elegant  remains  of  the  temple  now 
forming  the  Armenian  church  of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca 
cannot  fail  to  attract  tho  notice  of  every  admirer  of 
classical  antiquity  that  visita  Rome.  We  trust  we 
have  shown  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  tho 
temple  of  Fortnna  Virilis,  ns  assumed  by  Canina 
and  others.  The  assumption  that  the  neighbouring 
round  temple  was  tliat  of  Hater  Matuta  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  disposed  of  at  the  same  time.  The 
only  grounds  for  that  assumption  seem  to  be  ita 
vicinity  to  the  supposed  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 
Livy's  description  (xxxiii.  27)  of  the  two  triumphal 
arches  erected  in  the  Forum  Boarium  before  the  two 
temples  appearing  to  indicate  that  they  lay  close 
together. 

With  regard  to  the  proliability  of  this  little  church 
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having  been  the  temple  of  Pudicitia  Patricia,  It 
might  be  objected  that  there  was  in  fact  no  such 
temple,  and  that  we  are  to  assume  only  a statue 
with  an  altar  (Sac hue.  GetcK.  d.  S.  Rom.  i.  p.  36ft). 
Yet,  as  Becker  remarks  ( Ihmdb . p.  480,  note  100), 
Livy  himself  (x.  23)  not  only  calls  it  a medium,  a 
name  often  applied  to  small  temples,  but  even  in 
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the  same  chapter  designates  it  as  a tempjum  (u  Quoin 
so  Virginia,  et  patriciam  et  pndicam  in  Patricine 
Pndicitiae  tempi um  mgresaam  vero  gloriaretur  ")♦ 
and  Propertins  (ii.  6.  2ft)  also  uses  the  same  ap- 
pellation with  regard  to  it.  On  the  other  hand 
some  have  fixed  on  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedm  as  the 
site  of  this  temple,  bat  with  little  appearance  of 


probability.  Becker  peeks  in  the  chnrch  jnst 
named  the  temple  of  Fortune  built  by  Serviua 
Tullius  in  tDc  Forum  Boarium.  The  church  appears 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  remains  of  a considerable 
temple,  of  which  eight  columns  are  still  perceptible, 
built  into  the  walls.  This  opinion  may  be  as  pro- 
bable as  any  other  on  the  subject;  but  as  on  the  one 
hand,  from  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  site  of  the 
temple,  we  are  unable  to  refute  it,  so  on  the  other 
we  most  confess  that  Becker’s  long  and  laboured 
argument  on  the  subject  is  far  from  being  convincing  1 
(ffandb.  p.  481,  Beq.).  The  site  of  the  Tempi jb  op  j 
Mater  Matuta  is  equally  uncertain.  AU  that  we 
know  about  it  is  that  it  was  founded  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  restored  by  Camillus  after  the  conquest 
of  Veii  (Liv.  v.  17),  and  that  it  lay  somewhere  on 
the  Forum  Boarium  (Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  471).  If  we 
were  inclined  to  conjecture,  we  should  place  both  it  and 
the  temple  of  Fortuoa  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  forum;  as  Livy’s  description  of  the  ravages 
occasioned  by  the  fire  in  that  quarter  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  lay  at  no  great  distance  within  the  Porto 
(^armentalis  (xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7).  The  later  history 
of  both  these  temples  b unknown. 

In  the  Forum  Boarium,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  was  also  the  place  called  Doliola, 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  article  as  re- 
garded with  religious  awe  on  account  of  some  sacred 
relics  having  been  buried  there,  either  during  the 
attack  of  the  Gauls,  or  at  a still  more  ancient  period. 
(Liv.  v.  40;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 157,  Miill.)  When 
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the  Tiber  is  low,  the  month  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
may  be  seen  from  the  newly  erected  iron  bridge  con- 
necting the  Ponte  Hutto  with  the  left  bank.  The  place 
called  Ad  Bust  a Gallica  where  it  is  said  that  the 
bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt  who  died  during  or 
after  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  has  also  been  assumed 
to  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood  because  it  is 
mentioned  by  Varro  (/ft.)  between  the  Aequimelium 
and  the  Doliola  (cf.  Liv.  v.  48,  xxii.  14).  But  such 
an  assumption  is  altogether  arbitrary,  as  Varro 
follows  no  topographical  order  in  naming  places. 
Lastly,  we  shall  mention  two  ohjocts  named  in  tlie 
Notitia,  which  seem  to  have  stood  on  the  Forum 
Boarium.  These  are  the  Apollo  Cokuspex,  ami  the 
Hercules  Oliva  ri  us,  apparently  two  of  those  sta- 
tues which  Augustas  dedicated  in  the  different  Vici. 
Becker  ( Handb . p.  493)  places  them  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  thinks  that  the  epithet  of  Olivarius  was 
derived  from  the  oil- market,  which  was  established  4 
in  the  Yelabrum  (Plant  CapL  iii.  1.  29),  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  denoted  the  crown  of 
olive  worn  by  Hercules  as  Victor  (Prellcr,  Rtgiouen, 
p.  194).  The  Forum  Boarium  was  especially  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Hercules,  whence  it  seems  probable 
that  his  statue  stood  there;  besides  both  that  and 
the  Apollo  are  mentioned  in  the  NotUia  in  coming 
from  the  Porta  Trigemina,  before  the  Yelabrum. 

Before  wo  quit  the  Forum  Boarium  we  must 
advert  to  a barbarous  custom  of  which  it  appears  to 
hsve  been  the  scene  even  to  a late  period  of  Roman 
history.  Livy  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
a Gallic  man  and  woman  and  a Greek  man  and 
woman  were,  in  accordance  with  the  commands  ot 
the  Sibylline  books,  buried  alive  in  a stone  sepulchre 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  Boarium, 
and  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  bar- 
barons  and  un-Roman  custom  had  been  practised 
(xxii.  57).  Dion  Cassius  adverts  to  the  same  in- 
stance in  the  time  of  Faldos  Maximus  Verrucosus 
(Fr.  VaUs.  12),  and  Pliny  mentions  another  which 
bod  occurred  even  in  his  own  time  (“  Boario  vero  in 
foro  Grsecum  Graocamque  defajsos,  aut  aliarum 
gentium,  cum  quibua  turn  res  easet,  etiam  nostra 
netas  vidit."  xxviii.  3;  cf.  Plut.  Q.  R.  83)..  It 
may  ;d§n  be  remarked  that  the  first  exhibition 
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of  gladiatorial  combats  at  Rome  took  place  on  the 
Forum  Boarium,  at  the  funeral  of  the  father  of 
Marcos  and  Decimus  Brutus,  b.  c.  264.  (Val. 
Max.  ii.  4.  § 7.) 

The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine, 
occupied  by  the  Circus  Maximus  was,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  in  earlier  times  called  Vallis  Murcia,  from 
an  altar  of  the  Dea  Murcia,  or  Venus,  which  stood 
there.  He  who  mounts  the  enormous  mass  of  ruins 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  imperial  palace  on  the 
& side  of  the  Palatine  hill  may  still  trace  the  extent 
and  configuration  of  the  circus,  the  area  of  which  is 
occupied  by  kitchen  gardens,  whilst  a gas  manufac- 
tory stands  on  the  site  of  the  carceres.  The  de- 
scription of  the  circus  itself  will  be  reserved  for  a 
separate  section  devoted  to  objects  of  the  same 
description,  and  we  shall  here  only  treat  of  the 
different  monuments  contained  in  it  as  a Region  or 
district.  The  whole  length  of  the  circus  was  3} 
stadia,  or  nearly  half  a mile,  the  circular  end  being 
near  the  Septisonium,  and  the  carceres  or  starting 
place  nearly  under  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia,  where 
the  circus  adjoined  the  Forum  Boarium.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  latter  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Maxima  Ara  Herculis  before  alluded  to  is  some- 
times mentioned  as  being  at  the  entrance  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  sometimes  as  on  the  Forum  Boarium 
(“  Ingens  ara  Herculis  pos  januas  Circi  Maxi  mi," 
Serv.  ad  Am.  viiL  271 ; cf.  Dionya  i.  40;  Ovid,  Fast 
i.  581 ; Liv.  i.  7,  Ac.)  The  large  Temple  or  Her- 
cules must  undoubtedly  have  been  close  to  this 
altar,  but  on  the  Forum  Boarium. 

The  Vallis  Murcia  contained  several  old  and 
famous  temples  and  altars,  some  of  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  circus  itself.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  altar  or  Sacrllum  ok  Murcia  hereelf 
(M  Intumos  Circus  ad  Murcim  vocatur  — ibi  sacellum 
etiam  nunc  Murtcae  Veneris,"  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 154, 
MUII.);  but  its  exact  site  cannot  be  determined. 
Coxsua  had  also  a subterranean  altar  in  tbe  circus, 
which  was  opened  during  the  games  and  closed  at 
other  times.  It  is  described  by  Tertullian  as  being 
“ ad  primaa  metaa ,"  and  therefore  probably  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
circus  from  the  carceres,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  S. 
ride  of  the  Palatine  kill.  (Tert.  deSpect.  5;  Varr.  L.L. 
vi.  § 20,  MUL;  Tac.  Awe.  xi'u  24;  Pint.  Rom.  14.) 
But  the  chief  temple  on  the  circus  was  the  Temple 
or  the  Sun,  to  which  deity  it  was  principally  conse- 
crated (“  Circus  Soli  principaliterconsecratur:  cujus 
aedes  medio  apatio  ct  effigies  de  fastigio  aedis 
emicat,"  Tert.  Spect  8).  Tacitus  mentions  the  same 
ancient  temple  as  being  “ apud  Circum”  (Ann.  xv. 
74);  and  from  a comparison  of  these  passages  we 
may  conclude  that  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
its  sides,  and  probably  under  the  Aventine.  The 
Notitin  and  Curiosum  mention  it  ambiguously  in  con- 
junction with  a Temple  or  Luna,  so  that  it  might 
possibly  be  inferred  that  both  deities  had  a common 
temple  (a  Tern  plum  Solis  et  Lunae,"  Reg.  xi.).  It 
seems,  however,  more  probable  that  there  were  two 
distinct  temples,  as  we  frequently  find  them  men- 
tioned separately  in  authors,  but  never  in  conjunction. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  temple  of  Luna  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  on  the  Aventine,  in  which 
case  it  might  have  been  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
that  hill  facing  the  circus,  and  behind  the  temple 
of  SoL  Luna,  like  Sol,  was  a Circensian  deity, 
both  performing  their  appointed  circuits  in  qua- 
drigae. (Job.  Lydus,  de  Mens.  L 12;  Tert.  Sped. 
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9;  Cass.  For.  iii.  51.)  The  situation  of  the  Temple 
or  Mercury,  mentioned  next  to  the  two  preceding 
ones  in  the  Curiosum,  may  be  determined  with  more 
accuracy,  if  we  may  believe  an  account  recorded  by 
Nardini  ( Rom  Ant  lib.  viL  c.  3)  on  the  authority 
of  a certain  Francesco  Passeri,  respecting  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  a small  temple  of  that  deity 
in  a vineyard  between  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the 
Aventine.  The  remains  were  those  of  a little  tetra- 
style  temple,  which  was  identified  as  that  of  Mercury 
from  an  altar  having  the  caduceus  and  petasus 
sculptured  on  it.  The  temple  is  represented  on  a 
medal  of  M.  Aurelius,  who  appears  to  have  restored 
it.  The  site  agrees  with  that  described  by  Ovid 
(Fast  v.  669);— 

“ Tcmpla  tibi  posuere  patres  spec  tan  tia  Circum 
Idibus:  ex  illo  est  haec  tibi  festa  dies." 

A comparison  of  this  passage  with  Livy,  u aedes 
Mercurii  dedicata  est  Idibus  Mai  is”  (ii.  21),  shows 
that  the  same  ancient  sanctuary  is  alluded  to,  the 
dedication  of  which  caused  a dispute  between  tho 
consuls,  b.  c.  495  (76.  c.  27).  We  next  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  an  Aedes  Matris  Drum,  and 
another  of  Jons  Arboratouis,  for  which  we  should 
probably  read  “ Liberatoris.”  The  Magna  Mater 
was  one  of  the  Circensian  divinities.  Her  image 
was  exhibited  on  the  spina  (Tert.  Sped.  8),  and  it 
would  appear  that  she  had  also  a temple  in  the 
vicinity.  Of  a temple  of  Jupiter  Liberator  we  know 
nothing  further,  though  Jove  was  certainly  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  under  that  name  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
64,  xvi.  35),  and  games  celebrated  in  his  honour  in 
the  month  of  October.  ( Calend.  V indob.  ap.  Preller, 
Reg.  p.  192.) 

Next  to  theso  an  Aedes  Dins  Patris  is  named 
in  the  Notitia,  bat  does  not  appear  in  the  Curiosum. 
Some  writers  would  identify  Dispster  with  Sum- 
MANUS,  quasi  Summits  Manium(  v.  Gruter,  MXV.  7 ; 
Mart.  Capell.  ii.  161);  but  there  was  a great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  this  old  Sabine  god, 
and  even  the  Romans  themselves  could  not  tell  pre- 
cisely who  he  was.  Thus  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  725):  — 
M Reddita,  quiaquis  is  est,  Summano  templa  feruntor 
Tunc  cum  Romanis,  Pyrrhe,  timendus  eras." 

The  temple  to  him  here  alluded  to  was,  however, 
certainly  near  tbe  Circus  Maximus,  since  Pliny 
mentions  some  annual  sacrifices  of  dogs  as  made 
“ inter  aedem  Juventatis  et  Summani ” (xix. 
4) ; and  that  the  Temple  of  Juventas  was  at 
the  Circus  Maximus  we  learn  from  Livy;  44  Juven- 
tatis aedem  in  Circo  Maximo  C.  Licinius  Lucullus 
triumvir  dedicavit"  (xxxvii.  36;  cf.  Calend.  Amert. 
XII.  KaL  JuL: 44  Summano  ad  Circ.  Max.").  The 
temple  of  Summanus,  therefore,  must  have  been 
dedicated  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  that  of 
Juventas  in  b.  c.  192. 

Close  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  circus,  and 
towering  as  it  were  over  the  carceres  from  its  being 
built  apparently  on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine  (tf* ip 
ainiis  18pop<Voi  tA*  iuploat,  Dionys.  vi.  94),  stood  a 
famous  Temple  of  Ceres,  dedicated  also  to  Liber 
and  Libera.  Thus  Tacitus,  relating  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  by  Tiberius,  it  having  been  restored 
by  Augustus,  says ; 44  Libero,  Liberacque  et  Ccreri, 
juxta  Circum  Maximum,  quam  A.  Postumius  dic- 
tator voverat  (dedicavit)"  (Ana  ii. 49).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  other  writers  as  44  ad  Circum  Maximum"; 
whence  Canina’s  identification  of  it  with  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedm  seems  improbable  (Indicaz. 
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p.  498),  since  that  building  is  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  circus,  and  certainly  does  not  stand  on 
higher  ground.  The  temple  of  Ceres  contained  some 
precious  works  of  art  (Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  § 
99),  especially  a picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristides, 
which  Strabo  mentions  that  he  saw  (viii.  p.  381), 
hut  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  in  a fire  which 
consumed  the  temple. 

We  also  find  a Temple  of  Venus  mentioned  at 
the  circus,  founded  by  Q.  Fabius  G urges,  n.  c.  295, 
very  appropriately  out  of  the  money  raised  by  fines 
levied  on  certain  matrons  for  incontinence.  (Liv. 
x.  31.)  It  seems  to  have  been  at  some  distance 
from  the  Forum  Boariurn,  since  the  censors  M. 

I. ivius  and  C.  Claudius  contracted  for  the  paving 
of  the  road  between  the  two  places.  (Id.  xxix.  37.) 
Yet  we  have  no  means  of  defining  its  site  more 
accurately,  nor  can  we  even  tell  whether  it  may  not 
have  been  connected  with  the  altar  of  Venus  Murcia 
before  mentioned.  But  the  Temple  op  Flora, 
founded  by  the  aediles  L.  and  M.  Publicius,  the 
same  who  constructed  tho  clivus  or  ascent  to  the 
Aventine  which  bore  their  name,  must  have  lain 
close  to  that  ascent,  and  consequently  also  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  just  described  ; since  Tacitus,  after 
relating  the  re -dedication  of  the  latter  under  Tiberius, 
adds:  M codcmque  in  loco  aedein  Florae  (dcdicavit), 
ab  Lucio  et  Marco  Publiciis  aedilibus  constitutam." 
(Ann.  ii.  49.)  The  Publicii  applied  part  of  the  same 
money  — raised  by  fines  — with  which  they  had 
constructed  the  clivus,  in  instituting  floral  games  in 
honour  of  the  divinity  which  they  had  here  con- 
secrated, as  we  learn  from  the  account  which  Ovid 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  goddess  herself  (Fast. 
v.  283). 

These  are  all  the  temples  that  we  find  mentioned 
in  this  quarter;  but  before  we  leave  it  there  are  one 
or  two  points  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  Cave 
op  Cacus  was  reputed  to  have  been  near  the  Clivus 
Publicius.  Soliuus  mentions  it  as  being  at  the 
Salinae,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina  (L  8);  a situa- 
tion which  agrees  with  the  description  in  Virgil  of 
the  meeting  of  Aeneas  and  Evander  at  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules,  from  which  spot  Evander 
points  out  the  cave  on  the  Aventine  (Aen.  viii.  190, 
*eq.):— 

u Jam  primum  sax  is  suspensam  banc  adspice 

repeal,”  &c. 

Of  the  Duodecim  Portae  mentioned  in  the  Ao- 
titia  in  this  Region  we  have  already  spoken  [Part 

II.  p.  757]. 

IX.  The  Caelian  II ill. 

The  Caelius  presents  but  few  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  as  the  notices  of  it  in  the  classics 
are  likewise  scanty  its  topography  is  consequently 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  According  to 
Livy  (i.  30)  Tullus  Hostilius  fixed  his  residence 
upon  it;  but  other  accounts  represent  him  as  re- 
siding on  the  Velio.  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  31.)  We  find  a 
Sackllum  Dianas  mentioned  on  the  Caeliolos — an 
undefined  part  of  the  eastern  ridge  (de  liar.  Resp.  15); 
another  of  the  Dea  Carna  “ in  Caelio  monte"  (Ma- 
crob.  S.  i.  12);  and  a little  Temple  of  Minerva 
Capta  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill: — 

M Caelius  ex  alto  qua  Mons  descendit  in  aequnm, 
Hie  ubi  non  plana  eat,  sed  propc  plana  via  eat, 

Parva  licet  videas  Csptae  delubra  Mincrrae." 

(Ov.  Fast.  iii.  837,  seq.) 
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Hence  it  was  probably  tbe  same  ancient  sanctuary 
called  “ Minerviutn  ” in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Argives,  which  lay  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Caelian  towards  the  Tabemol*  (**  Circa  Minerviutn 
qua  e Caelio  monte  iter  in  Tabernola  est,"  Varr. 
L.  L.  v.  § 47),  and  probably  near  the  modern  street 
Via  della  Navicella. 

The  most  considerable  building  known  on  tbe 
Caelian  in  later  times  was  the  Temple  of  Divus 
Claudius,  begun  by  Agrippina,  destroyed  by  Nero, 
and  restored  by  Vespasian.  (Suet.  Vesp.  9;  Aur. 
Viet.  Cats.  9.)  Tbe  determination  of  its  site  de- 
pends on  the  question  how  far  Nero  conducted  the 
Aqua  Claudia  along  the  Caelius,  since  we  learn  from 
Frontinus  that  the  arches  of  that  aqueduct  termi- 
nated at  the  temple  in  question.  (Front.  Aq.  20, 
76.)  These  Arcus  Neroniani  (also  called  Caeli- 
montani,  Gruter,  Inscr.  clxxxvii.  3)  extend  along 
the  ridge  of  the  narrow  hill,  supposed  to  be  the 
Caeliolus  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to  the  Santa 
Scala  opposite  the  Later&n,  where  they  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  piazza  and  buildings  belonging  to  that 
basilica.  They  recommence,  however,  on  the  other 
side  in  the  Via  di  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  proceed 
with  a small  gap  as  far  as  that  church.  There 
are  farther  traces  of  them  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
arch  of  Dolabella;  and  the  opinion  of  Canina  seems 
probable  enough,  that  they  terminated  near  tbe 
garden  of  the  convent  of  55.  Giovanni  e Paolo , 
and  that  the  remains  of  a huge  substruction  at  this 
spot  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Claudius.  (Indicaz. 
p.  73,  seq.)  Canina  is  farther  of  opinion  that  the 
Aqua  Claudia  was  distributed  a little  beyond  this 
spot,  and  that  one  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was 
applied  by  Nero  was  to  replenish  his  lake,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  tbe  Flavian  amphitheatre. 
Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  aqueduct 
did  not  proceed  beyond  the  church  of  5.  Ste/uno 
Rotondo,  and  therefore  that  the  temple  of  Claudius 
stood  near  that  spot,  or  that  the  church  may  even 
have  been  built  on  its  foundations.  But  there  are 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  arriving  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  these  points,  and  altogether  the  view 
of  Canina  is  perliaps  the  more  probable  one. 

The  Abcu  of  Doladella,  just  alluded  to,  ap- 
pears from  the  inscription  on  it  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  consulship  of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  a.  d.  10. 
Ita  destination  has  been  the  subject  of  various  con- 
jectures. Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  a restora- 
tion of  the  Porta  Caelimontana ; but  this  can  hardly 
be  the  case,  since,  if  the  Servian  walls  bad  run  in 
this  direction,  half  of  the  Caelian  hill  would  have 
been  shut  out  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  ita 
appearance  excludes  the  notion  of  a triumphal  arch ; 
and  it  could  not  originally  have  furmed  part  of  an 
aqueduct,  since  it  was  erected  previously  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Aqua  Claudia.  It  seems  moat  pro- 
bable therefore  tliat  it  was  designed  as  an  entrance 
to  some  public  place ; but  there  are  appearances 
that  Nero  subsequently  conducted  his  aqueduct 
over  it.  (Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  77.)  The  road  which 
led  up  to  it  from  tbe  Via  di  S.  Gregorio  seems  in 
ancient  times  to  have  been  called  Clivus  Scauki. 
It  is  mentioned  under  that  name  in  the  Epistles  of  S. 
Gregory  (v ii.  13),  and  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis 
calls  it  Clivus  Tauri,  which  is  probably  a scribe’s 
error. 

Next  to  the  temple  of  Claudius,  the  Notitia  men- 
tions a Macrllcm  Magnum,  probably  the  market 
recorded  by  Dion  Cosaius  as  founded  by  Nero  (tV 
iryopbv  tuiv  6\^w,  rb  pdtttWoy  uvopaa pivo r,  tea- 
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Oitpu<rt,  Ixi,  18).  Nanlini,  who  is  followed  by 
Canina  (Indicaziom,  p.  83),  is  of  opinion  that  the 
church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  was  part  of  the 
mace  Hum,  perhaps  a slaughter-house  with  a dome, 
and  surrounded  with  porticoes. 
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The  C astra  Perkgiuka  recorded  in  the  Notitia 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  author  except  AmmUnus 
Mur  cell  in  us,  who  relates  that  Chnodomar,  when 
conquered  by  Julian,  was  conducted  to  and  died  in 
this  camp  on  theCaelian  (xvi.  12,extr.)  The  name, 
however,  occurs  in  inscriptions,  and  sometimes  in 
connection  with  a temple  of  Jupiter  Redux,  as  in 
that  found  in  the  church  of  & Maria  in  Domnica 
(Gruter,  xxii.  3;  Orell.  1256).  These  inscriptions 
also  mention  a Princeps  Peregrinorum,  the  nature 
of  whose  office  we  are  unacquainted  with;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  be  was  the  commander  of  the 
foreign  troops  stationed  in  this  wimp.  Near  the 
same  church  were  found  several  little  marbio  ships, 
apjareutly  votive  offerings,  and  one  which  stood 
a long  while  before  it  gave  to  the  church  and  to  the 
surrounding  place  the  name  of  della  NaviceUa. 

An  lai  t'M,  or  temple  of  Isis,  is  mentioued  by 
Treb.  PolHo  (XXX.  7ym».25)  on  the  Caelian,  but  it 
occurs  nowhere  else.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
many  temples  erected  to  this  goddess  by  Caracal  la 
(Lampr.  Carac.  9.)  The  spring  called  the  Aqua 
Meiuuiui  recorded  by  Ovid  near  the  l’orla  Capena 
(Fast i,  v.  673)  was  rediscovered  by  M.  Fea  in 
1828,  in  the  vigna  of  the  Padri  CamaldoUsi  di 
S Gregorio.  On  the  Caelian  was  also  the  Campus 
Maktialis  in  which  the  Equiria  were  held  in  March, 
in  case  the  Campus  Marti  us  was  overflowed  (Ovid, 
Fast.  v.  673;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  161).  Its  situation 
reds  chiefly  on  conjecture;  but  it  was  probably  near 
the  Lateran;  where  the  neighbouring  church  of 
S.  Gregorio , now  .&  Maria  Imperatriet , was  called 
in  the  middle  ages  w in  Campo  Martio”  (Canina, 
IndioaMione,  p.  84.) 

Jn  the  Imperial  times  the  Caelian  was  the  resi- 
dence of  many  distinguished  Romans;  and  it  is  here 
that  Martial  places  the  M liininn  potentiorum  " (xii. 
8).  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
House  or  Claudius  Centumalus  on  this  hill, 
which  was  of  such  an  extraordinary  height  that  the 
augurs  commanded  him  to  lower  it ; but  this  was  dur- 
ing the  Republic.  Under  the  Empire  we  may  mention 
tiie  House  or  Mamukka,  a Roman  knight  of  For- 
iniae,  and  praefectua  fabrum  of  Caesar  in  bis  Gallic 
ware,  the  splendour  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  7),  and  lampooned  by  Catullus  (xlii,  4). 
Here  also  was  the  House  of  Akmius  Verus,  the 
grandfather  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which  tliat  em- 
peror was  educated,  situated  near  the  house  of  the 
Laterani  (Jul.Capit.  M.  An*.  1 ) It  appears  to  have 
been  surrounded  with  gardens;  and  according  to  the 
Italiau  a l iter  Yacca  (Manor.  18)  the  noble  cques- 
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trian  statue  of  Marcos  Aurelius  which  now  adorns  the 
Capitol  was  discovered  in  a vineyard  near  the  Scala 
Santa,  On  the  same  hill  were  the  Akdes  Victi- 
i.i  an  a e where  Commodns  sought  refuge  from  the 
uneasy  thoughts  which  tormented  him  in  the 
palace,  but  where  he  could  not  escape  the  snares 
of  the  assassin  (Lnmpr.  Comm.  16;  Jul.  Capitol. 
Pert.  5).  But  the  must  remarkable  of  all  these 
residences  was  the  Palace  of  the  Lateral, 
characterised  by  Juvenal  (x.  18)  as  tbe  * egregiae 
I.jiteranorum  aedes,n  the  residence  of  the  conscl 
i'Liutius  Lateranus,  who«e  participation  in  Pinos 
conspiracy  against  Nero  cost  him  his  life  (Tac. 
Ann.  xt.  49,  60).  After  this  event  the  palais 
of  tbe  Laterani  seems  to  have  been  confiscated,  mid 
to  have  become  imperial  property,  since  wc  find 
Septimius  Scverus  presenting  it  to  his  friend  Late- 
ran us,  probably  a descendant  of  the  family  to  which 
it  had  once  belonged  ( Aur.  Viet.  Epik  20).  Sub- 
sequently, however,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  erected 
ujion  its  site  the  celebrated  basilica  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Lateran,  and  presented  it  to  tlie 
bishop  of  Romo  (Nicepb.  vii.  49).  Tbe  identity  of 
the  spot  is  proved  by  several  inscriptions  found 
there,  as  well  as  by  the  discovery  of  chambers  and 
baths  in  making  the  facade  of  the  modern  basilica. 
(Venuti,  Roma  Ant.  P.  i.  c.  8;  Canina,  Indie,  p.  85). 
The  Domus  Pllium  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
was  probably  the  private  bouse  of  the  emperor  of 
that  name.  Lastly,  we  may  mentiort  tliat  on  the 
Caelian  was  the  House  of  Stmmaciius,  the 
strenuous  defender  of  paganism  in  tbe  reign  of  Va- 
lent inian  (Symm.  Epitt.  iii.  12,  88,  vii.  18,  19). 

Tliere  are  a few  other  objects  on  the  Caelian 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  some  of  which,  however, 
hardly  admit  of  explanation  Such  is  tbe  Atrium 
or  Antrum  Cvclopis,  respecting  which  we  cannot 
say  whether  it  was  a cavern,  or  an  area  surrounded 
with  porticoes.  Wliatever  it  was  it  seems  to  have 
stood  on  the  S.  aide  of  the  hill,  since  the  virus  Ab 
Cyclopis  in  the  1st  Region,  or  Porta  Capena,  was  pro- 
bably named  after  it(Prellcr,/fey.p.l  19.)  The  Caput 
A Fine  a k of  the  Notitia,  which  likewise  appears  in 
several  inscriptions  (Orell.  2685,  2934,  2935),  is 
thought  to  have  been  a street  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Colosseum,  since  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis 
mentions  it  between  tbe  Meta  Sudans  and  the  clmrch 
of  65.  Qualtro  Coronati ; whence  it  is  held  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  modem  street  which  beam 
the  name  of  that  chnrch  (Nibby,  Mura  di  Roma, 
p.  173,  note  140;  Urlichs,  Rom.  Topogr.  p.  101). 
Becker  observes  (Ilandb.  p.  508),  that  the  name 
docs  not  appear  in  any  earlier  writer,  and  connect* 
it  with  some  building  founded  by  Septimius  Severn*, 
in  order  to  strike  his  countrymen,  the  Africans,  who 
arrived  at  Rome  by  the  Via  Appia;  though,  as  Urlichs 
observes,  they  must  have  gone  rather  out  of  their 
way  “ to  be  imposed  upon.”  Vurro  mentions  a Vtcus 
Africus  on  the  Esquiliue,  so  named  because  the 
African  hostages  in  the  Punic  War  were  said  to 
have  been  detained  there  (“  Kxquilis  vicus  Africus, 
quod  ibi  ob&idcs  cx  Africa  hello  Punico  dicuntur 
custoditi,”  L.  L.  v.  § 159).  Hence  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, as  Canina  remarks  (Indicaz.  p.  91),  that  the 
head,  or  beginning,  of  this  street  stood  at  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  Auonymus,  namely,  near  the 
Colosseum,  whence  it  ran  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
Esqniline,  although  Becker  (Ilandb.  p.  560)  denies 
that  the  Caput  Africae  had  any  connection  with  the 
Vicus  Africua  The  Arbor  S Alter  a is  inexplicable 
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The  Lcnus  Matutwos  kt  Galucus  (or  Dacicus), 
the  Sfomarutm,  Samiaiuum,  and  Armamenta- 
rium, were  evidently  gladiatorial  schools  with  their 
appurtenances,  situated  apparently  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Caelian,  not  far  from  the  amphitheatre. 
Officers  attached  to  these  institutions  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  The  Spoliarium  and  Ar- 
mamentarium speak  for  themselves.  The  Samarium 
is  a word  that  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  is 
thought  by  Preller  to  denote  a hospital  (a  sanie) 
where  the  wounded  gladiators  were  received.  For 
a further  account  of  these  institutions  see  Preller, 
Regimen,  pp.  120 — 122.  Lastly,  the  Mica  Aurea 
appears  from  on  epigram  of  Martial's  to  have  been 
a banqueting  room  of  Dumitian’s  (ii.  59):  — 

u Mica  vocor;  quid  sim  cernis;  coenatio  parva. 

Ex  me  Caeaareum  prospicis,  ecce,  tholum." 

It  is  also  mentioned,  along  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
as  built  by  Domitian  in  the  Chronica  Regia  Colo- 
niensis.  in  E coord's  Corpus  l/isloricum  (vol.  i. 
p.  745.) 

X.  The  District  to  the  S.  of  ttie  Cabuajc. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Caelian  lies  a somewhat  hilly 
district,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Avrntine,  and 
comprehending  the  1st  and  12tb  Regions  of  Au- 
gustus, or  those  called  Porta  Capena  and  Piscina 
Publico.  The  latter  of  these  is  decidedly  the  least 
important  district  of  Koine,  but  the  former  presents 
several  objects  of  considerable  interest.  Of  the 
Porta  Capena  itself  we  have  already  treated.  In 
its  immediate  vicinity  stood  the  double  Temple  of 
Honos  amd  VlBTUt,  vowed  by  Marcellus  in  his 
Gallic  wars,  but  not  erected  till  after  his  conquest  of 
Syracuse.  It  was  the  first  intention  of  Marcel  I us 
that  both  the  deities  should  be  under  the  same  roof; 
uJkl.  indeed,  the  temple  see  ins  to  have  been  a mere 
restitution  of  an  ancient  one  dedicated  to  Honos  by 
Q.  Fabius  Verrucosus  many  years  before.  (Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  23.)  But  when  Marcellos  was  about  to  dedicate 
it,  and  to  introduce  the  statue  of  another  deity 
within  the  sanctuary,  the  pontifices  interposed,  and 
forbade  him  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  the 
procuratio,  or  expiation  of  any  prodigy  occurring 
in  a temple  so  constructed,  would  be  difficult  to 
perform.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25.)  Hence,  Marcellus  was 
constrained  to  add  another  temple  of  Virtus,  and  to 
erect  two  images  of  the  deities  “separatis  Redibus;” 
but  though  the  work  was  pressed  on  in  haste,  he 
did  not  live  to  dedicate  them.  (Liv.  /.  c.;  Val.  Max. 
i.  1.  § 8.)  Nevertheless,  we  frequently  find  the 
temple  mentioned  in  the  singular  number,  as  if  it 
had  formed  only  one  building  (“  ad  modem  Honoris 
ntque  Virtntis,”  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  54;  cf.  Ascon.  ad  Cic. 
in  Pis.  1 9 ; also  the  Notitia  and  Curiosunu)  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  most  natural  conclusion  is  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  ctllae  under  tho  same  roof,  like  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  a form  which  agrees 
with  the  description  of  Symmachus : “ Majorca 
noatri — aedes  Honori  oc  Virtuti  gemelia  facie  junctiin 
locarunt.”  (EpisL  i.  21.)  The  temple  was  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  Grecian  art  brought  by  Marcellus 
from  Syracuse;  an  instance  noted  and  condemned 
by  Livy  as  the  first  of  that  kind  of  spoliation, 
which  he  observes  was  subsequently  inflicted  upon  i 
the  Roman  temples  themselves,  and  especially  upon  1 
this  very  temple  of  Marcellus;  for,  in  Livy’s  time,  ! 
few  of  those  ornaments  remained,  which  had  pro-  j 
viously  rendered  it  an  object  of  attraction  to  all 
Strangers  who  visited  Rome  (xxv.  40,  cf.  xxxiv.  4).  | 


They  probably  disappeared  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
in  which  the  Roman  temples  seem  to  have  suffered 
both  from  neglect  and  spoliation;  for  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  the  Syracusan  spoils  still  existed  in  the 
temple  (rn  Verr.  iv.  54).  It  appears  to  have  been 
burnt  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  since  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  restored  by  Vespasian.  (I’Jin.  xxxv. 
37.) 

According  to  Aurelius  Victor  ( Ftr.  Ill  32)  the 
annual  procession  of  the  Roman  knights  to  the 
temple  of  Castor  started  from  this  temple  of  Honos 
and  Virtus,  whereas  Dionysius  (xi.  13)  narqes  the 
temple  of  Mars  as  the  starting- place.  Becker 
( Ilandb . p.  311)  regards  the  discrepancy  between 
these  accounts  as  tending  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  his  assumption  that  the  temples  must  have  lain 
close  together.  That  one  of  the  accounts  is  er- 
roneous is  a more  probable  conclusion,  and  it  is  a 
certain  one  that  it  is  fallacious  to  draw  any  topo- 
graphical deductions  from  such  very  shadowy  pre- 
mises. The  true  site  of  the  Temple  of  Mails  has 
been  ascertained  as  satisfactorily  as  that  of  any  of 
the  monuments  which  do  not  actually  speak  for 
themselves ; such,  we  mean,  as  the  Colosseum, 
Trajan’s  column,  the  Pantheon,  and  others  of  the 
like  description.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
temple  of  Mara,  instead  of  being  close  to  the  Porta 
Capena,  or  at  S.  Sisto , as  Becker  places  it  ( Ilandb . 
p.  513),  lay  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of 
about  1}  miles  from  that  gate.  The  proofs  are 
i overwhelming.  In  the  first  place  an  inscription, 
still  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  recording  the  level- 
ling  of  the  Clivus  Mortis,  was  found  in  the  Vigna 
Sari , outside  of  the  Porta  Appia  (the  modern 
S.  Sebastiano).  Secondly,  another  inscription,  in  the 
Palaxto  Barberini,  recorded  by  Fabretti  (/riser, 
p.  724,  no.  443),  Marini  ( Fratr . Arc.  p.  8),  and 
others,  testifies  that  Salvia  Marcellina  gave  a piece 
| of  ground  to  the  Collegium  of  Aesculapius  and 
Hygia  for  a small  temple,  close  to  the  temple  of 
Mars,  between  the  first  and  second  milestone  on  the 
Via  Appia,  on  the  left-hand  side  in  going  from  the 
I city.  Thirdly,  both  the  Notitia  and  Cttriosum 
place  the  Aedes  Mortis  at  the  extremity  of  the  first 
Kcgio,  close  to  the  Flnmen  Almonis.  The  Almo 
flows  outside  the  Porta  Appia,  near  the  Vigna 
Sari  .*— 

“ Eat  locus  ante  urbern,  qua  primum  noscitnr  ingens 
Appia,  quaque  Italo  gemitus  Almone  Cybebe 
Ponit,  et  Idaeos  jam  non  reminiscitur  ainnes.” 

(Stat.  SUo.  v.  1.  222.) 

A brook  now  flows  between  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  and  the  church  of  iMmine.  quo  r adis,  which, 
with  great  probability,  has  been  identified  with 
the  Almo.  (Cluver,  Jtal.  Ant.  p.  718;  Westphal, 
Rom.  Campagna,  p.  17.)  Fourthly,  the  same  locality 
is  indicated  by  several  documents  of  the  middle  ages. 
Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs : “ Tunc  B.  Ste- 
phanus  ductus  a militibus  for  us  muros  Appiae  portno 
ad  T.  Mortis  ” (Act  of  S.  Stephanas  and  S.  Julius'). 

“ Diacones  duxerunt  in  clivum  Mart  is  ante  templum 
et  ibidem  decollatus  cst”  ( Act  of  S.  Sixtus').  And 
the  Mirabilin  (in  Montfaucon,  Diar.  Jtal.  p.  283)  : 

“ Haec  sunt  loco  quae  inveniuntur  in  passionibus 
sanctorum  foria  portam  Appiam,  ubi  beat  us  Syxtus 
decollatus  fuit,  ct  ubi  Dominus  apparuit  Petro, 
D amine  quo  r odist  Ibi  templum  Mortis,  intus 

portam,  areas  Syllae."  Now,  the  passages  in  the 
classics  which  relate  to  the  subject  do  not  run 
counter  to  these  indications,  but,  on  tlie  contrary 
So  2 
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tend  to  confirm  them.  Appian  ( B . C.  iii.  41) 
mentions  a temple  of  Mars  15  stadia  distant  from 
the  city,  which  would  answer  pretty  nearly  to  the 
distance  of  between  1 and  2 miles  given  in  the 
inscription  quoted.  Ovid  says  (FaeL  vi.  191):—  , 

**  Lux  eadcin  Marti  feata  cst ; quern  prospicit 
extra 

Appositum  tectae  Porta  Capena  viae." 

The  word  prospicit  denotes  a long  view;  and  as 
the  temple  of  Mars  stood  on  a hill,  as  is  evident  from 
the  Clivus  Marti*,  it  might  easily  bo  visible  at  the 
distant  of  a mile  or  two.  The  words  of  Statius 
(“  qua  primuin  nascitur,"  &c.)  must  be  corrupt,  J 
being  both  tautological  and  contrary  to  fact.  The 
paving  of  the  road  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
temple  would  not  have  been  worth  twice  recording 
by  Livy,  had  it  lain  only  at  a diatance  of  some 
300  yards  (x.  23,  xxxviii.  28).  The  only  way  in 
which  Becker  can  escape  from  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion is  by  assuming  two  temples  of  Mars  in  this 
quarter;  in  which  few,  we  suspect,  will  be  inclined 
to  follow  him,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  equi- 
valent to  a confession  of  defeat.  (Becker,  Handb. 
p.  51 1,  seq.;  Antic.  p.  63,  seq.:  Urlicha,  Rom.  To- 
pogr.  p.  1 05,  seq. ; Preller,  Regional,  p.  116,  seq. ; 
Canina,  Indications,  p.  56,  seq.) 

Close  to  the  Porta  Capena  and  the  temple  of  Honos 
et  Virtus  lay  the  Valley  or  Eokiua  with  the 
Ltrcus  and  Akdes  Camenarum,  the  traditionary 
spot  where  Numa  sought  inspiration  and  wisdom 
from  the  nymph  Egeria.  (Liv.  i.  21;  Pint.  A'um. 
13.)  In  the  time  of  Juvenal,  whose  description  of 
the  spot  is  a locus  rlassicus  for  its  topography,  the 
grove  and  temple  had  boen  profaned  and  let  out  to 
the  Jews 

“ Substitit  ad  vetcres  arcus  madidamque  Cape- 
nam 

Hie  ubi  noctnmae  Numa  constituebat  amicae. 
Nunc  sacri  fontia  nemus  ct  delubra  locantur 
Judaeis,  quorum  cophinus  foenumque  supellcx. 
Omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  juasae&t 
Arbor,  et  ejectis  mendicat  silva  Camenis. 

In  vullem  Egeriae  descend imus  et  speluncas 
Dixsimiles  veris.  Quanto  praeetantius  easet 
Numen  aquae,  viridi  si  margiue  clauderet 
undas 

Herba,  nec  ingenuum  violarent  mannora  to- 
phum.”  (So/,  iii.  10,  seq.) 

It  ts  surprising  how  Becker  could  doubt  that 
there  was  an  Acdes  Camenarum  here,  since  it  is 
not  only  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  passage,  but 
ii Iso  expressly  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  10.)  The 
modern  Ciceroni  point  out  to  the  traveller  as  the  i 
valley  of  Egeria  a pretty  retired  spot  some  distance 
outside  of  the  Porta  S.  Sebnstiano , in  the  valley  called 
I At  Caffurttta.  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
little  temple,  called  by  some  the  temple  of  Honoe  et 
Virtus,  by  others  a temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a grove 
aaid  to  be  sacred  to  the  latter  deity.  But  though 
at  present  our  imagination  would  more  gladly  fix 
ou  thia  spot  as  the  scene  of  the  conferences  between 
Numa  and  his  nymph,  and  though  respectable  au- 
thorities are  not  wanting  in  favour  of  this  view 
(Veirati,  Deter,  di  Rom.  ii.  p.  18;  Guattani,  Rom. 
Deter.  ii.  p.  45),  yet  the  preceding  passages,  to 
which  may  be  added  Syinmachua  (“  Sed  enim 
propter  eas  (aedes  Honoris  et  Virtu tis)  Camenarum  ! 
religio  sacra  fonti  advertitur,”  F.pist , i.  21)  and  the  ' 
A 'otitia,  which  places  the  tcuiplc  of  tho  Came.'iae  1 
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close  to  that  of  Honour  and  Valour,  are  too  decisive 
to  allow  us  to  do  so;  and  we  must  therefore  assume 
the  valley  of  Egeria  to  have  been  that  near  the 
church  of  S.  Sisto , opposite  to  the  baths  of  Cararalla. 
The  little  fountain  pointed  out  as  that  of  Egeria  in 
the  valley  CaffareUa,  is  perhaps  the  remains  of  a 
nymphaeum.  Here  was  probably  a sanctuary  of 
the  Almo,  which  waters  the  valley. 

Near  the  temple  of  Mare,  since  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  N otitia  in  conjunction  with  it, lay  the  Temple  of 
Tkmpeotas,  built  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  victor 
of  Aleria,  in  commemoration  of  the  escape  of  the  Ro- 
man fleet  from  shipwreck  off  the  island  of  Corsica, 
as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  his  tomb.  The 
temple  and  the  occasion  of  ita  foundation  are  al- 
luded to  by  Ovid  (Patti,  vi.  193)  in  the  following 
lines:  — 

w Te  quoque,  Tempestas.  meritam  delubra  fatc- 
mur, 

Cum  paene  cst  Core  is  obruta  class  is  aquis.” 

Bnt  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  also  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  with  that  of  Mare,  we  know  nothing 
more.  Near  the  last  was  preserved  the  Lapih 
Man  alts,  a large  cylindrical  stone  ao  called  from 
manors,  “ to  flow,"  because  daring  seasons  of  draught 
it  was  carried  in  procession  into  the  city,  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  rain.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  128;  Varr. 
ap.  Non.  xv.  p.  375,  Gerl.) 

Close  to  the  Porta  Capena,  and  probably  outside 
of  it,  lay  one  of  the  three  Senacula  mentioned  by 
Festus  ; but  the  only  time  at  which  we  find  meet- 
ings of  the  senate  recorded  there  is  during  the  year 
following  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  they  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  held  at  thb  place.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
32.)  During  the  same  period  the  tribunal  of  the 
praetor  was  erected  at  the  Piscina  Publica.  Thia 
last  object,  which  seems  to  have  been  a swimming- 
place  for  the  people  in  the  Republican  times  (Festus, 
p.  213),  gave  name  to  the  12th  Regio,  which  adjoined 
the  1st,  or  that  of  Porta  Capena,  on  the  W.  (Ainm. 
Marc.  xvii.  4 ; cf.  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.  iii.  7.)  Tho 
pond  had,  however,  vanished  in  the  time  of  Festus, 
and  its  exact  situation  cannot  be  determined.  There 
are  several  other  objects  in  this  district  in  the  like 
predicament,  such  as  the  Lacus  Pkomkthei,  tho 
Balneum  Torquati,  and  others  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia.  The  Thermae  Commodianae  and  Seven - 
anae  will  be  considered  under  the  section  which 
treats  of  the  thermae.  The  Mutatobium  Caesakis, 
perhaps  a kind  of  imperial  villa  (Preller,  Reg. 
p.  115),  appears  to  have  been  situated  near  tho 
modern  church  of  S.  Balbina.  (Montfaucon,  ap. 
Urlicht  Rom.  Topogr.  p.  112.)  The  three  Tri- 
umphal Arches  of  Trajan,  Vf.rus,  ani> 
Drusus,  mentioned  by  the  Notilia  in  the  1st  Regia, 
probably  spanned  the  Via  Appia  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  temple  of  Mars  and  the  Porta  Capena. 
The  arch  still  existing  just  within  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano  is  generally  thought  to  be  that  of  Drusus, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (**  Practerea 
Senatus,  inter  alia  complura,  marmoreum  arcum  cum 
tropaeis  via  Appia  decrevit  (Druso),*  Suet.  Claud. 
1) 

For  many  miles  the  tombs  of  distinguished  Ro- 
mans skirt  both  sides  of  the  Via  Appia;  and  these 
remains  are  perhaps  better  calculated  than  any 
other  object  to  impress  the  stranger  with  an  adequate 
! idea  of  Rome’s  former  greatness.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  they  lie  beyond  the  hound*  of  the  present 
subject,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
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with  mentioning  a few  which  were  contained  within 
the  actual  boundaries  of  the  city.  They  appear  to 
have  commenced  immediately  outside  the  Porta 
Capena  (**  An  tn  egressu*  porta  Capena,  cum  Ca* 
latini,  Scipionuin,  Serviliorurn,  Metellorum  sepulcra 
vide*,  miaeroH  putaa  ilka?"  Cic.  Ttuc.  i.  7);  and 
hence  many  of  them  were  included  in  the  larger 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  The  tomb  of 
Horatia,  slain  by  the  band  of  her  victorious  brother, 
seems  to  have  lieen  situated  just  outside  the  gate. 
(Liv.  i.  26.)  Fortunately  the  most  interesting  of  those 
mentioned  by  Cicero  — the  Tomb  of  the  Sciproa 
— is  still  in  existence.  It  was  discovered  in  1780  in 
the  Vigna  . Sam,  on  the  left-hand  Ride  of  the  Via 
Appia,  a little  beyond  the  spot  where  the  Via 
Latina  branches  off  from  it,  and  about  400  paces 
within  the  Porta  S.  Selxutumo.  Its  entrance  is 
marked  by  a single  tall  cypress  tree.  In  Livy’s 
time  the  tomb  was  still  adorned  with  three  statues, 
said  to  he  those  of  Publius  and  Lucius  Scipio,  and 
of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  was  interred  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  patrons.  (Hieron.  Chron.  p.379,  Rone.)  It 
was  here  that  the  sarcophagus  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus, 
consul  in  b.  c.  298,  now  preserved  in  the  V'atican, 
was  discovered,  together  with  several  monumental 
stones  with  inscriptions  relating  to  other  members 
of  the  family,  or  to  their  connections  and  freedmen. 
The  originals  were  carried  off  to  the  V'atican  and 
copies  inserted  in  their  stead.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  inscriptions  are  that  of  Scipio  Barbatus  ; of 
his  son  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of 
Corsica,  consul  in  b.  c.  259;  of  Publius  Scipio,  son 
of  Africanus  Major,  whose  feeble  state  of  health  is 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  ( Cato  Maj.  II),  and  whose 
touching  epitaph  shows  that  he  died  young;  of  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  grandson  of  the  conqueror  of  Spain, 
gathered  to  his  fathers  at  the  early  age  of  20;  and 
of  another  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Asiaticus, 
who  died  aged  33,  whose  title  to  honour  is  summed 
np  in  the  laconic  words,  “ Pater  regem  Antiochum 
subegit."  A complete  account  of  this  tomb  will  be 
found  in  Visconti  (J/on.  dtyli  Scipioni , Rom.  1785) 


and  in  the  Be*chreiburvj  Roms  (vol.  Hi.  p.  612, 
seq.),  where  the  various  epitaphs  are  given. 

Also  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Via  Appia  in 
going  from  the  Porta  Capena  was  the  Mausoleum  of 
Skptimius  Sever  us,  which  he  caused  to  be  erected 
for  himself  in  his  lifetime,  in  imitation  of  his  Septi- 
zoniutn,  but  probably  on  a reduced  scale.  (Spart. 
Geta,  7.)  In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  some  of 
those  Columbaria,  or  subterranean  chambers,  which 
formed  the  common  resting-places  for  the  ashes  of 
persons  of  a lower  condition.  One  of  these,  not  far 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  is  said  to  contain  the 
remains  of  the  courtiers  and  domestics  of  the 
C soars,  from  Julius  to  Nero.  Among  others  there 
is  an  inscription  to  M.  Valerius  Creticus,  with  a 
bust.  The  walls,  as  well  as  a large  pier  in  the  middle, 
arc  hollowed  throughout  with  vaulted  recesses  like 
large  pigeon-holes,  — whence  the  name, — in  which 
are  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  Mauso- 
leum of  Cakctija  Metklla,  which  stands  on 
the  Via  Appia,  about  2 miles  outside  the  Porta  S. 
Srbastiano , though  it  does  not  properly  belong  to 
our  subject,  demands,  from  the  magnificence  of  its 
construction,  as  well  as  from  Byron's  well-known 
lines  ( Child*  Harold , canto  iv.),  a passing  word  of 
notice  here. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  district,  or  that  form- 
ing the  12th  Regio,  and  lying  to  the  W.  of  the 
Via  Appia.  does  not  present  many  monuments  of 
interest.  The  most  striking  one,  the  Thermae  An- 
tonini.nae,  or  baths  of  Cararalla,  will  lie  spoken  of 
under  its  proper  head.  Wo  have  already  treated  of 
the  Bona  I)ea  Subsaxanea  and  of  the  Isimn.  Close 
to  the  baths  just  mentioned  Caracalla  built  the 
street  called  Nova  Via,  reckoned  one  of  tlie  hand- 
somest in  Rome.  (Spart.  Carac.  2 ; Aur.  Viet. 
Cats.  21.)  Respecting  the  Fortuha  Mammosa.  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  the  Basis  Capitolina 
mentions  a street  of  the  same  name  in  this  neigh- 
hour  hood.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  this 
district  appears  to  have  contained  several  splendid 
I palaces,  as  the  Settem  Domus  Parthorim,  the 
3 o 3 
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Domus  CiLORiii  and  Domus  Cornikicies.  The 
Domus  Parthorum  and  Cilonis  sown  to  have  been 
tome  of  those  jalacea  erected  by  Septimiua  Severus, 
and  presented  to  Ilia  friends.  (Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  20.) 
Cilon  i»  probably  the  same  person  mentioned  by  Dion 
(Ixxvii.  4),  Spartian  ( Carac.  3),  and  in  the  Digest 
(i.  12.  1 , and  15.  4.)  The  Parthi  seem  to  have  been 
Parthian  nobles,  whom  Severus  brought  with  him  to 
Koine,  and  of  whose  luxurious  habits  Tertullian  has 
drawn  a characteristic  picture.  (De  Dab.  AluL  7.) 
The  Privata  Adriani  and  the  Domus  Corniki- 
ciks  (Cornificiae)  mentioned  in  the  Kotitia,  lay 
doubtless  close  together.  The  funner  must  have  beeu 
the  private  residence  of  Hadrian,  where  M.  Antoninus 
dwelt  after  his  adoption  by  that  emperor.  (Jul. 
Capit.  A(.  Anton . ft.)  M.  Antoninus  had  a younger 
sister  named  Anna  Coniificia,  to  whom  the  house 
bearing  l»er  name  doubtless  belonged.  (75.  c.  1 ; 
l’reller,  Regionen , p.  198.) 

XI.  The  Esquiliek  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

The  Esquiline  ( Esquiliae , or  in  a more  ancient 
form  Exquiliae)  was  originally  covered  with  a thick 
wood,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Varro,  the  only  re- 
mains were  a few  sacred  groves  of  inconsiderable 
extent,  the  rest  of  the  hill  having  been  cleared  and 
covered  with  buildings.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 49. 
MUII.)  Yet  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  hill 
frum  aescuUtum  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  an- 
tiquity, and  is  a mere  conjecture  of  Mtillers  (ad 
loc .);  the  ancient  etymology  being  derived  either 
from  ex cubiac  regie,  because  Servius  Tullius  had 
fixed  his  abode  there,  or  from  excolere , because  the 
hill  was  first  cleared  and  settled  by  that  king. 
(Varr.  L e.;  Ov.  East.  iii.  245.) 

Wo  have  already  described  the  Esquiline  as 
throwing  out  two  tongues  or  projections,  called 
respectively,  in  the  more  ancient  times  of  Koine, 
Ornus  and  Cisinus.  Their  relative  situation  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  passage  of  Festus:  “ Op- 
pms  autem  appellatus  est,  nt  ait  Varro  rerum 
huinanarutn  L.  viii.,  ab  Opita  Oppio  Tusculano, 
qui  cum  praesidio  Tusculnnorum  missus  ad  Romam 
tnendam,  dum  Tullus  Hostilins  Veins  oppugnaret, 
cuiisederat  in  Carinis  et  ibi  caatra  habuerat.  Simi- 


liter Cispium  a Laevio  Cispio  Anagnino,  qui  ejns- 
dem  rei  causa  earn  partem  Esq  u ilia  rum,  quae  jacet 
ad  vicuin  Palriciuin  versus,  in  qua  regione  est  uedia 
Mefitis,  tuitus  eet " (p.  348,  Miill.).  Hcuce  ww 
learn  tluit  the  Cispius  was  that  projection  which 
adjoined  the  Vicus  Patricius,  and  must  conse- 
quently have  been  the  northern  one,  since  the  Vicus 
Patricius  is  known  to  have  corresponded  with  the 
modem  streets  called  Via  Urbana  and  Via  di  S.Pu - 
denziana , which  traverse  the  valley  lying  between  the 
Viininal  and  the  Esquiline.  The  following  passage 
of  Paulus  Diaconus  shows  that  the  Vicus  Patricius 
must  have  lain  in  a valley : “ Patricius  vicus  Komae 
dictus  eo,  quod  ibi  patricii  habitaverunt,  jubento 
Servio  Tullio,  ut,  si  quid  molirentur  adversus  ipsnin, 
ex  locis  superioribus  opprimerentur " (p.  221, 
MUll.) ; and  its  identity  with  the  modem  streets  just 
mentioned  appears  from  Anastaaius  ( Vita  Pii  7.)  : 
“ Hie  ex  rogatu  beatae  Prassedis  dedicavit  ecclcsiam 
thermas  Novati  in  vico  Patricii  in  honorem  sororis 
suae  sanctac  Potcntianae"  (p.  14).  This  church  of 
S.  J*udetuiana  still  exists  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of 
Einsiedlen,  in  whose  time  most  of  the  streets  still 
bore  their  ancient  names,  as  being  “ in  vico  Pa- 
tricii.”  That  the  Cispius  was  the  smaller  and  mure 
northern  tongue  likewise  appears  frum  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Argives  (ap.  Farr.  L.  L.  v.  § 50), 
which,  in  proceeding  northwards  from  the  Caelian, 
first  name  the  Oppius,  which  had  four  sacra  Ha  or 
chnpcls,  and  then  the  Cispius,  which,  being  the 
smaller  hill,  had  only  two,  namely,  the  Lucus  l’ue- 
telius  and  the  Aedes  Junonis  Lucinae. 

From  the  passage  of  Festus  just  quoted,  it  ap- 
pears that  part  of  Mona  Oppius  bore  the  name  of 
Carixae;  and  this  appellation  continued  to  exist 
when  the  names  Oppius  and  Cispius  had  fallen  out 
of  use  and  been  superseded  by  the  general  name  of 
Esquiliae.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  contested  points  of 
Roman  topography  whether  the  Carinae  funned 
port  of  the  hill.  The  Italians  still  cling  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  that  under  that  name  was  compre- 
hended the  low  ground  from  the  Forum  Transi- 
torium  to  the  Colusseum.  Becker  (Hnndb.  p.  522 
oeq.)  partly  adopted  this  view,  bat  at  the  same  time 
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extended  the  district  so  as  to  embrace  tho  western 
extremity  of  the  Oppins;  whilst  Urlichs,  on  the  con- 
trary, confined  the  Carinae  entirely  to  that  hill. 
{Beschr.  rol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  119,  seq.)  That  the 
Italian  view  is,  at  all  events,  partly  erroneous, 
can  hardly  admit  of  a question.  Besides  the  pre- 
ceding passage  of  Festus,  which  clearly  identifies 
the  Cannae  as  part  of  the  Oppins,  there  are  other 
places  in  ancient  writers  which  show  that  a portion  at 
least  of  the  district  so  called  lay  on  a height.  Thus 
Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  Tigillntn  Sororinm,  says 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  lane  which  led  doum 
from  the  Carinas  to  the  Vicus  Cyprius  (fori  8* 
4v  TtjS  oTtyunej)  r$  tpipovri  ixd  Ka^i'jjs  kcltu  to?s 

ewl  rdr  K vtrpior  *'pxoniyoit  tmvvwoy,  iii.  22). 
Again  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  § 48),  in  describing  the 
Subum  or  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Oppius,  says  that 
it  lay  “sub  muro  terreo  Carinarum;”  obviously  in- 
dicating that  the  latter  place  was  on  a height. 
Becker,  indeed,  maintains  that  walls  of  earth  or 
aggeres  were  used  in  fortification  only  where  the 
ground  was  level.  But  a wall  on  a height  was  cer- 
tainly the  usual  mode  of  fortification  in  ancient 
Italy;  and,  as  Mr.  Bunbury  justly  remarks  {Claes. 
Mum.  vol.  v.  p.  222),  the  peculiar  appellation  of 
**  murus  terreua ” clearly  distinguishes  this  wall 
from  a common  agger.  Nor,  as  the  Subum  lay  be- 
hind the  gorge  between  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal, 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  murus  terreus  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Carinae  could  have  been  so  situated  as 
to  overhang  the  Subnra,  except  upon  the  hill.  The 
following  words  of  Varro  (/.  c.)  are  even  perhaps 
still  more  conclusive.  He  identities  the  Subum 
with  the  Pagns  Succusanos,  — the  ancient  name  of 
Subum  being  Succusa,  by  an  interchange  of  h and  c, 
— and  holds  it  was  thus  named  “ quod  succurrit 
Carinis:"  where,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
etymology,  it  is  plain  that  he  regarded  the  Carinae 
as  a height.  It  may  be  added  that  the  western 
part  of  the  Oppius,  where  the  church  of  S.  I'ietro 
in  \rmcoli  now  stands,  bore  the  name  of  le  Carre 
ax  late  as  the  16th  century.  (And.  Fulvius,  i le 
Urb.  Ant.  p.  304;  cf.  Niebuhr,  /7 i*L  i.  p.  390,  seq.) 

It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that  the  Carinae 
occupied  the  extremity  of  the  Oppius ; bat  how  far 
that  district  extended  eastwards  cannot  be  said.  It 
is  a more  difficult  question  to  determine  whether 
part  of  the  valley  lying  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
hill  also  boro  the  name  of  Carinae.  Its  solution 
is  connected  with  another  question  respecting  the 
site  of  the  TEMri.Kor  Tkli.us  We  know  that  this 
temple — which  was  a considerable  one,  since  assem- 
blies of  the  senate  were  sometimes  held  in  it  — lay 
in  the  Carinae,  and  that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  house  of  Sp.  Cassius,  which  was  confiscated 
and  pulled  down  when  that  demagogue  was  con- 
victed of  a design  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Rome. 
(Liv.  ii.  41 ; Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  § 1 ; Plin.  xxxiv.  14.) 
That  event  took  place  b.  c.  485  ; but  the  temple 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  built  till  o.c.  269.  Its 
site  is  further  determined  by  notices  respecting  the 
house  of  Pompey,  which  subsequently  came  into  the 
possession  of  M.  Antony,  the  situation  of  which  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Carinae,  and  at  the  samo 
time  close  to  the  temple  of  Tcllos:  “ Docuit  (Le- 
naens)  in  Carinis.  ad  Telluria  aedem,  in  qua  regione 
Pompeiormn  domus  fuerat.”  (Suet.  Ill  Gramm.  15, 
cf.  Id.  Tib.  15;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  77 ; Aur.  Viet.  Fir. 
III.  84 ; Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  38.)  And  Servins  says 
expressly,  though  in  some  respects  unintelligibly, 

“ Carinae  sunt  nedifiria  facta  in  Carinarum  modum, 
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quae  erant  circa  templuin  Telluria  * {ad  Jen.  viii. 
361). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  preceding  passages  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  the  Templum  Tel  Juris 
having  been  on  the  snmmit  of  the  hill  ; since  it  is 
not  necessary  to  assume  with  Urlichs  that  it  stood 
on  its  very  edge  {Rom.  Topogr.  p.  117)  ; in  which 
case,  as  there  was  an  area  attached  to  the  temple, 
its  back  front  must  have  been  turned  towards  the 
road  leading  up  to  it  from  the  valley,  and  the  area 
have  lain  before  it  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  - a dis- 
position which  does  not  appear  very  probable.  Yet 
there  are  some  other  circumstances  tending  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  temple  was  situated  in  the  valley. 
Dionysius  mentions  it  as  being,  not  in  the  Carinae, 
but  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Carinae  (sard  tV 
4*1  Kaplrat  tplpovoar  696*,  viii.  79.)  A curious 
view,  taken  by  Urlichs  {i  c .)  of  the  construction  of 
4*1  in  this  passage  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  place  the  temple  on  the  hill.  He  thinks  that 
it  must  necessarily  mean  “ up  to  : * but  it  might 
just  as  well  be  said  that  it  means  “ down  to,”  in  a 
passage  quoted  a little  while  ago  from  the  same 
author  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Carinae  and 
the  Vicus  Cyprius.  In  both  cases  it  simply  means 
“ to.”  It  will  be  perceived  that  Dionysius  is  here  at 
variance  with  the  authorities  before  quoted  respecting 
the  site  of  the  temple.  If  the  appellation  of  Carinno 
extended  over  some  part  of  the  adjacent  valley  it  is 
possible  that  Dionysius,  as  a foreigner,  might  have 
been  unaware  of  that  fact,  and  have  attached  tho 
name  only  to  the  mors  striking  part  of  the  district 
which  lay  on  the  hill.  And  there  is  a passage  in 
Varro,  a very  obscure  one  indeed,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  part  of  the  Ceroliensis,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  valley  between 
the  Caelian,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  VeliAn  ridge, 
had  likewise  borne  the  name  of  Carinae  (“  Ceroliensis 
a Carinarum  junctu  dictos  Carinae,  postea  Cerolia, 
qnod  hinc  oritur  caput  Sacrae  Vise,”  L.L.  r.  § 47). 
These  passages  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Tellna  lay  in  the  valley  between  S.  Maria  de* 
Monti  and  the  Tor  de'  Conti,  where  indeed  wc  find 
traces  of  tho  name  ; since  the  churches  of  S.  Salva- 
tore and  of  S.  Pantaleone , the  latter  of  which  still 
exists  near  the  Fid  del  Colosseo,  bore  in  the  middle 
ages  the  epithet  of  “ in  Tellure.”  Passages  are  also 
adduced  from  the  Act*  of  the  Martyrs  to  show  that 
the  temple  of  Tellus  stood  opposite  to  that  of  Pallas 
in  the  Forum  Transitorium.  (“  Clemenlianus  p nie- 
ce pit  ei  caput  amputari  ante  templum  in  Tellure, 
corpusque  ejus  projici  ante  Palladia  aedem  in  locum 
supradictum,"  Act.  S.  Gordian.)  Hence  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  district  of  the  Carinae,  in 
which  the  temple  undoubtedly  stood,  may  have  ex- 
tended over  a considerable  {art  of  the  valley;  but 
the  passages  relating  to  the  subject  are  far  from 
being  decisive  ; and  the  question  is  one  of  that  kind 
in  which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Two  striking  legends  of  early  1 tom  an  history  are 
connected  with  the  Esquiline  and  its  vicinity  ; that 
of  the  murder  of  Serviua  Tullius  by  his  inhuman 
daughter,  and  that  of  the  Tigillum  Sororinm,  or 
typical  yoke,  by  passing  under  which  Horst  ins  ex- 
piated the  murder  of  his  sister.  We  have  before  re- 
lated that  Servius  Tullius  resided  on  the  Esquiline, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  to  clear  that  hill  and  make 
it  habitable.  It  was  on  his  return  to  bis  residence 
on  it,  after  his  ejection  from  the  curia  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Tarquinius  Superbua,  that  he  was  murdered  by 
the  hirelings  of  tfurt  usurper.  Livy’s  account  of  the 
3 u 4 
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transaction  is  clear  and  graphic,  and  the  best  guide 
to  the  typography  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  aged 
monarch  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Vicua  Cyprius 
(“  ad  mmmum  Cyprium  vicum  ”)  when  he  was 
overtaken  and  slain.  His  daughter  followed  in  her 
carriage,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  same  spot  where 
stood  a temple  of  Diana  a little  before  the  time  when 
Livy  wrote,  she  was  just  turning  to  the  right  in  order 
to  ascend  the  Clivus  Urbius,  which  led  to  the 
summit  of  the  Esquiline,  when  the  affrighted  driver 
reined  bis  horses,  and  pointed  out  to  Tullia  the 
bleeding  corpse  of  her  murdered  father  ; but  the 
fiend-like  Tullia  bade  him  drive  on,  and  arrived  at 
home  bespattered  with  the  blood  of  her  parent. 
From  this  unnatural  deed  the  street  which  was  the 
scene  of  it  obtained  the  name  of  VicubScrlkratus 
(i.  48).  The  question  that  has  been  sometimes  raised 
whether  Tullia  was  returning  to  her  father's  or  to 
her  husband’s  house,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
importance.  Solinus,  indeed  (L  25),  represents  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  as  residing  “ supra  clivum  Urbium," 
and  Tarquioius  Superbus,  also  on  the  Esqailine,  but, 
“ Supra  clivum  Pulliam  ad  Fagutalem  lucum.”  The 
house  of  the  latter  therefore  must  have  been  upon 
the  Oppiua,  on  which  the  Lucus  Fagutalis  was  situ- 
ated, and  most  probably  upon  the  southern  side  of  it; 
but  be  may  not  have  resided  here  till  after  he  became 
king.  On  the  oilier  hand,  as  Tullia  is  represented 
as  turning  to  the  right  in  order  to  ascend  the  Clivus 
Urbius  to  the  royal  residence,  it  is  plain  lliat  the 
Vicus  Cyprius  must  have  lain  on  the  north  side  of 
one  of  the  tongues  of  the  Esquiline  ; and  as  wo  are 
farther  informed  by  Dionysius,  in  a passago  before 
quoted  (iii.  22),  that  there  was  a lane  which  led 
down  from  the  Carinae,  or  western  extremity  of  the 
Oppiua,  to  the  Vicos  Cyprius,  tho  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  the  palace  of  Servius  Tullius 
must  have  been  situated  upon  the  eastern  part  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  Oppins,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Vicus  Cyprius  must  have  corresponded 
with  the  modem  Fid  di  S.  Lucia  in  Selci  The 
Suinmus  Cyprius  Vicus  was  evidently  towards  the 
head  of  the  valley,  the  lower  part  of  the  street  run- 
ning under  the  Carinae;  and  hence  the  Clivus 
Urbius  ami  the  residence  of  Servius  may  be  placed 
somewhere  near  the  church  of  S.  Martino.  Before 
the  usurpation  of  Tarquin,  lie  and  his  wife  may  have 
resided  near  his  father-in-law,  or  even  under  the 
same  roof;  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  Tullia,  as 
Ovid  represents  her  (“  patrioe  initura  Penates,”  Fast 
vi.  602),  was  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  her 
father's  palace,  since  his  deposition  had  been  effected 
in  tho  senate  before  his  murder.  Urlichs  (Hum. 
Topogr.  p.  119)  admits  that  tho  Vicua  Cyprius 
answered  to  the  Fid  di  S.  Lucia , yet  holds  that 
Servius  resided  on  the  Cispius;  a view  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  tho  fact  that  the  Clivus  Urbius 
and  palace  lay  on  the  right  of  that  street.  The 
passages  before  adduced  prove  the  direction  of  the 
Vicus  Cyprius  as  clearly  as  any  locality  iu  Rome 
can  be  proved  which  depends  for  its  determination 
solely  on  notices  in  the  classics.  Yet  Becker  shuts 
his  eyes  to  this  satisfactory  evidence,  and  maintains 
that  tho  Vicus  Cyprius  corresponded  with  the 
modem  Fia  del  Colossco  ( Antwort , p.  78);  although 
in  lliat  case  also  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Tullia  to  have  ascended  the  Esquiline  by  turning  to 
tbe  right.  The  only  ground  ho  assigns  for  this  in- 
comprehensible view  is  an  arbitrary  estimate  of  the 
distances  between  tho  objects  mentioned  in  Rcgio  IV. 
of  the  Sotiiia,  founded  also  on  the  assumption  that 
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these  objects  are  enumerated  strictly  in  tho  order  in 
which  they  actually  followed  one  another.  But  wo 
have  already  shown  from  Becker  himself  that  this  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case,  and  it  is  evidently  not 
so  in  the  present  instance  ; since,  after  mentioning 
the  Tigillium  Sororium,  which  lay  in  or  near  tho 
Subura,  the  order  of  the  catalogue  leaves  that  spot 
and  proceeds  onwards  to  the  Colosseum,  and  then 
again  at  the  end  of  the  list  reverts  to  the  Subura. 
The  chief  objection  to  placing  the  Vicus  Cyprius 
under  this  side  of  the  Oppius  is,  as  Mr.  Bunbury 
observes  (Class.  Mtu.  vol.  v.  p.  227),  that  it  would 
thus  seem  to  interfere  with  the  Subura.  But  this 
objection  is  not  urged  either  by  Becker  or  Urlichs; 
and  indeed  tbe  Subura,  like  the  Velabrum,  seems  to 
have  been  a district  rather  than  a street,  so  that  we 
may  conceive  tbe  Vicus  Cyprius  to  have  run  through 
it. 

The  position  of  the  Tioillum  Sororicm  is  de- 
termined by  what  has  been  already  said;  namely,  in 
a narrow  street  leading  down  from  the  Carinae  to  tho 
Vicus  Cyprius.  It  seems  to  have  been  a wooden 
beam  erected  across  the  street.  As  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Nottiia , this  monument,  connected  with  ono 
of  Rome’s  early  legends,  must  have  existed  down 
to  the  5th  century ; and  indeed  Livy  (i.  26)  informs 
us  that  it  was  constantly  repaired  at  tho  public 
expense.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  (iii.  22)  and 
Fcstus  (p.  297,  MU11.)  that  on  each  side  of  it  stood 
an  altar;  one  to  Juko  Souoiua,  the  other  to  Jamus 
CURIATIUS. 

Uaving  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Subura,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  describe  that  celebrated  locality 
before  proceeding  farther  with  tho  topography  of 
the  Esquiline.  We  have  already  seen  from  Varro 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  districts  in 
Rome;  and  its  importance  may  be  inferred  from  its 
having  given  name  to  the  1st  Servian  Region.  We 
have  also  alluded  to  a passage  in  the  same  author 
(L.L.  v.  § 48,  MUll.)  which  shows  it  to  have  been 
originally  a distinct  village,  called  Succusa  or  Tagus 
Succusanus,  lying  under  the  Carinae.  Varro  adds, 
that  the  name  still  continued  to  be  written  with  a C 
instead  of  a B ; a statement  which  is  confirmed  by 
tho  fact  that  in  inscriptions  tho  Tribus  Suburaua 
is  always  denoted  by  tho  abridged  form  tkiii.  svc. 
(Cf.  Festus,  s.  v.  Subura,  p.  309,  Mlill. ; Quin  til. 
InsL  Or.  i.  7.  § 29;  Mommsen,  IHe  Horn.  Tribus, 
p.  79,  seq.)  A piazza  or  place  under  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vmcoli  still  bears  the  name  of  Subura  ; 
and  the  church  of  S.  A gala  over  the  Fin  de'  Ser- 
penti,  which  skirts  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Quirinal 
hill,  bore  iu  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  “ iu 
Soburra  ” or  “ super  Suburra.”  Hence  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Subura  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
valley  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal,and  Esquiline,  and  must  consequently  have 
been,  not  a street  but,  a region  of  some  extent;  as 
indeed  we  fiud  it  called  by  Gregory  the  Great  in 
the  6th  century  (•*  in  regione  urbis  ilia  quae  Subura 
dicitur,”  Dial.  iii.  e.  30).  But  that  it  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Forum  Transitorium,  a supposi- 
tion which  seems  to  rest  solely  on  the  order  of  the 
the  names  in  the  4th  Region  of  the  Notitia , we  can 
hardly  conceive.  Wc  have  shown  that  the  district 
between  the  hock  of  the  imperial  fora  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Esquiline  may  perhaps  have  formed 
part  of  the  Carinae;  hut  it  cau  hardly  have  beer 
called  both  Carinae  and  Subura.  The  latter  seems 
to  have  properly  begun  at  the  point  where  tho  Qui- 
rinalis  approaches  the  extremity  of  the  Oppius;  and 
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this  seems  to  have  been  the  spot  called  by  Martial 
the  primae  fauces  of  the  Subura  (ii.  17): — 

u Tonstrix  Suburae  faucibus  sedet  primis, 
Cruenta  pendent  qua  flagella  tortorum 
Argique  leturn  mult  us  obsidet  sutor.” 

Juvenal  (v.  106)  represents  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
as  penetrating  to  the  middle  of  the  Subura,  und 
this  fact  was  established  by  excavations  made  in 
the  year  1743.  (Ficoroni,  Vestigia  di  Roma,  ap. 
Bunbury,  Class.  Mas.  vol.  t.  p.  219.) 

From  its  situation  between  the  imperial  fora  and 
the  eastern  hills,  the  Subura  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  frequented  thorough  fares  in  Rome ; and 
hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  many  allusions  to 
its  dirt  and  noise.  It  was  the  peculiar  aversion  of 
Juvenal,  — a man,  indeed,  of  many  aversions  (-  Ego 
vel  Prochytam  praepono  Suburae,"  Sat  Hi.  6);  a 
trait  io  his  friend’s  character  which  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  Martial  (xii.  18). — 

u Dutn  tu  forsitan  inquietus  erras 
Clamosa,  Juvenalis,  in  Subura.’’ 

The  epithet  clamosa  here  probably  refers  to  the 
cries  of  itinerant  chapmen:  for  wo  learn  from  other 
passages  in  Martial  that  the  Subura  was  the  chief 
place  in  which  he  used  to  market  (riL  31,  x.  94, 
&c. ; cf.  Juv.  xL  136,  scq.)  It  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  prostitutes  (vL  66;  comp. 
Hot.  Epod  v.  58).  It  was  therefore  what  is  coin- 
monly  called  a low  neighbourhood;  though  some 
distinguished  families  seem  to  have  resided  in  it, 
even  Caesar  himself  in  his  early  life  (Suet.  Coes . 
46).  and  in  the  time  of  Martial,  L.  Arruntius  Stella 
(xii.  3.  9).  The  Suburanenses,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Subura,  kept  np  to  a late  period  some  of  the  ancient 
customs  which  probably  belonged  to  them  when 
they  formed  a distinct  village;  especially  an  annual 
contest  with  the  Sacravienses,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Sacra  Via,  for  the  head  of  the  horse  sacrificed  to 
Mare  in  the  Campus  Martins  every  October.  If 
the  Suburanenses  gained  the  victory  they  fixed  the 
head  on  a tower  in  the  Subura  called  Tukrlb 
Maxima,  whilst  the  Sacravienses,  if  successful, 
fixed  it  on  the  Regia.  (Feat us,  s.  v.  October  Equus, 
p.  178,  MOIL;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  131.) 

Throughout  the  time  of  thA  Republic  the  Esquiline 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  a favourite  or 
fashionable  place  of  residence.  Part  of  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Campus  Esquimaus,  a place  used  as  a 
burying-ground,  principally  for  the  very  lowest  class 
of  persons, such  as  paupers  and  slaves;  whose  bodies 
seem  to  have  been  frequently  cast  out  and  left  to  rot 
here  without  any  covering  of  earth.  But  under  the 
Empire,  and  especially  the  later  period  of  it,  many 
julacea  were  erected  on  the  Esquiline.  Maecenas 
was  the  first  to  improve  it,  by  converting  this  field  of 
death,  and  probably  also  part  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhewd,  — the  pauper  burial-ground  itself 
apjeara  to  have  been  only  1000  feet  long  by  300 
deep, — into  an  agreeable  park  or  garden.  Horace 
(5.  i.  8.  14)  mentions  the  laying  out  of  these  cele- 
brated Houti  Maecenatis.— 

“ Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  qua  mudo  tristes 
A Ibis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum." 

It  appears  from  these  lines  that  the  Campus  Esqui- 
linus adjoined  the  agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  which, 
by  the  making  nf  these  gardens,  was  converted  into 
a cheerful  promenade,  from  which  people  acre  no 
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longer  driven  by  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  mould- 
ering  bones.  The  Campus  Esquilinus  being  a 
cemetery,  must  of  course  have  been  on  the  outside 
of  the  agger,  since  it  was  not  lawful  to  bury  within 
the  pomoerium;  and  Varro  (L.L.  v.  § 25)  mentions 
it  as  “ ultra  Exqnilias,"  by  which  he  must  mean  t he 
Servian  Region  so  called,  which  was  bounded  by  the 
agger.  Its  situation  is  also  determined  by  a passage 
in  Strabo  (v.  p.  237),  where  the  Via  Labicana, 
which  issued  from  the  Esquiline  gate  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  agger,  is  said  to  leave  the 
campus  on  the  left  It  appears  to  have  also  been 
the  place  of  execution  for  slaves  and  ignoble  crimi- 
nals. (Suet  Claud.  25;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  32,  xv.  60; 
l'laut  Mil.  ii.  4.  6,  ed.  Ritschl.).  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  authority  for  Becker’s  assumption 
that  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline  outside  of  the  Ser- 
vian walls  was  called  Campus  Esquilinus  ( Ilantlb . 
p.  554),  nor  that  after  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens 
of  Maecenas  the  ancient  place  of  execution  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sessorium,  near  S.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme.  Part  of  the  campus  was  the  field  given,  as 
the  scholiast  on  Horace  says,  by  some  person  as  a 
burying-place.  The  Seasorinm  mentioned  in  the 
Excerpta  Valesuma  de  Odoacre  (69)  was  a palace; 
and  though  Theodoric  ordered  a traitor  to  be  be- 
headed there  it  can  hardly  have  been  the  ordinary 
place  of  execution  for  common  malefactors.  Besides 
the  Sessoriurn  mentioned  by  the  scholiasts  on  Horace 
( Epod  v.  100,  Sat.  i.  8.  11)  was  close  to  the 
Esquiline  gate,  a full  mile  from  S.  Croce,  and  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  another  name  for  the  Campus 
Esquilinus,  if  the  scholiasts  are  right  in  calling  it 
Sessoriurn.  The  executions  recorded  in  the  passages 
before  quoted  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  took  place 
long  after  the  gardeas  of  Maecenas  were  made;  yet 
when  Tacitus  uses  the  words  “ extra  Portam  Exqui- 
linam there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  means  just 
without  the  gate.  It  would  be  a wrong  conception 
of  the  Horti  Maecenatis  to  imagine  that  they  resem- 
bled a private  garden,  or  even  a gentleman’s  park. 
They  were,  a common  place  of  recreation  for  the 
Roman  populace.  Thus  Jnvcnal  describes  the  agger 
as  the  usual  resort  of  fortune-tellers.  (5.  vi.  588.) 
We  see  from  the  description  of  Horace  that  not  even 
all  the  tombs  had  been  removed.  Canidia  comes 
there  to  perform  her  incantations  and  evoke  the 
manes  of  the  dead;  at  sight  of  which  infernal  riles 
the  moon  hides  herself  behind  the  sepulchres  (r. 
35):— 

“ lunamque  rubentem, 

Ne  forefc  his  testis,  post  magiu  latere  sepulcra." 

Such  a place,  therefore,  might  still  have  been  used 
for  executions;  though,  doubtless,  bodies  were  no 
longer  exposed  there,  as  they  had  formerly  been. 
These  M magnn  sepulcra  ” would  also  ipdicate  that 
some  even  of  the  better  classes  were  buried  here  ; 
and  the  same  thing  appears  from  Cicero.  (Phil.  ix. 

7) 

The  Horti  Maecenatis  probably  extended  within 
the  agger  towards  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  it  was  in 
this  part  that  the  House  or  Maecenas  seems  to 
have  been  situated.  Close  to  these  baths,  on  the 
NE.  side,  others,  built  by  Trajan,  existed  in  ancient 
times,  although  all  traces  of  them  have  now  vanished. 
They  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  thoe-e  of 
Titus;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
distinct  and  separate  foundations.  Thus  the  Notitia 
mentions  in  the  3rd  Region  the  “ Thermae  Titianae 
et  Trajanac  and  their  distinction  is  also  shown 
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bj  the  inscription  of  Unus  Togatns:  tiyerxis 

TKAIANI  THKKMIS  AGKIPPAK  KT  T1TI.  &C. 
(0 rater,  dcxxxvii.  1).  The  bite  of  the  baths  of 
Trajan,  close  to  the  church  of  S.  Martino , may  be 
determined  from  another  inscription  found  near  tlmt 
church, in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  which  records 
some  improvements  made  in  them  ; os  well  as  from 
a notice  by  Anastasias,  in  his  Life  of  Symmachus 
(p.  88,  Blanch.),  statin"  that  the  church  alluded  to 
was  erected  “ juxta  Thcrmas  Trajanas.”  It  is  a very 
common  opinion  that  the  house  of  Maecenas  occupied 
part  of  the  site  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  this  opinion 
is  as  probable  as  any  other.  It  was  a very  Ijfty 
building.  Horace  describes  it  as  a “ molem  propin- 
quAin  nubibus  arduts”  ( Od.  iii.  20.  10),  and  from  its 
situation  and  height  must  no  doubt  have  commanded 
a view  of  Tibur  and  its  neighbourhood  ; though  we 
do  not  draw  that  conclusion  from  the  immediately 
preceding  lines,  where  wc  think  the  far  better  rending 
is,  “ Ut  semper  udum  Tibur,’’  &c.,  the  semper  belong- 
ing to  u odum,"  and  not  to  **  contemplere  ” (cf.  Tate’s 
Horace,  Prel  Dus.  p.  24).  We  have  before  related 
how  Nero  beh?Id  the  fire  of  Rome  from  the  house  of 
Maecenas.  Suetonius,  in  his  acconnt  of  that  scene, 
calls  the  house  44  turns  Mnccenatiana  " (Aero,  38), 
by  which,  perhaps,  we  are  not  to  understand  a tower, 
properly  so  called,  but  a lofty  superstructure  of  several  ; 
stories  over  the  lower  j«art  of  the  house  (Becker,  i 
Chnrikles,  L p.  193).  Maecenas  bequeathed  his  i 
house  and  gardens  to  Augustus  ; and  Tiberius  lived  . 
there  after  his  return  from  Rhodes,  and  before  he  I 
succeeded  to  the  empire  (Suet.  Tib.  15).  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  house  is  unknown  ; but,  as 
we  have  said,  it  may  probably  have  been  included  in 
the  baths  of  Titus. 

Close  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  lay  the  Horti 
Lamiani  (Philo  Jud.  voL  ii.  p.  597,  Mang.),  belong- 
ing perhaps,  to  the  Aeliua  Lamia  celebrated  by  Horace 
(£W.  i.  26,  &c.).  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus 
(iv.  4.  8)  that  the  ancient  family  of  the  Aelii  dwelt 
where  the  monument  of  Marius  afterwards  stood ; 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  Uorti  Lamiani 
may  lure  lain  to  the  E.  of  those  of  Maecenas,  to- 
wards the  church  of  &.  BUriana.  It  was  here  that 
the  body  of  Caligula  was  first  hastily  buried,  which 
was  afterwards  burnt  and  reinterred  by  his  sisters 
(Suet.  CnL  59). 

There  appear  to  have  been  several  more  gardens 
between  the  Porta  Esquilina  and  the  modern  Porta 
Maggiort;  as  the  Uokti  Pali-antiani,  founded  ap- 
parently by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius 
(Tac.  A nn.x'i.  29 ; Suet  Claud.  28 ; Plin.  Ep.  viii.  6); 
and  which,  from  several  pa.*.sages  of  Frontinus  ( Aq . 
19,  seq.).  appear  to  have  been  situated  between 
P.  Maggiort , the  Marian  monument,  and  the  church 
of  S.  Bibiana.  Frontinus  also  mentions  (A  q.  68) 
certain  Horti  Epapiikoditiani.  perhaps  belonging 
to  Epaphroditos,  the  libertus  of  Nero,  who  assisted  in 
putting  that  emperor  to  death  (Suet.  Aer.49,  lkm 
14;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  55);  as  well  as  some  Horti  Tor- 
quatiam  (c.  5),  apparently  in  tlie  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  Campus  Vimixalis  sub  Aggers  of 
the  Not  ilia  was  probably  an  exercise  ground  for  the 
Praetorian  troops  on  the  outside  of  the  agger  near 
the  Porta  Viminalis.  Hence  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Viminal  and  Esquiline  beyond  the  Servian  walls 
must  have  been  very  open  and  airy. 

The  Esquiline  derives  more  interest  from  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  several  distinguished  poets  and 
authors  than  the  most  splendid  palaces  could  have 
conferred  upon  it.  Virgil  dwelt  upon  the  Esquiline, 
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close  to  the  panlens  of  his  patron  Maecenas.  Whether 
Horace  also  had  a house  there  cannot  be  said  ; but 
lie  was  certainly  a frequent  guest  with  Maecenas ; 
he  loved  to  saunter  on  “ the  sunny  agger,”  and  l:e 
vim  at  last  buried  close  to  the  tomb  of  his  munificent 
benefactor  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill.  (Suet.  V.  //or. 
20.)  Propertius  himself  informs  us  that  his  abode 
was  on  the  Esquiline  (iii.  (iv.).  23.  23);  where  also 
dwelt  the  younger  Pliny,  apparently  in  the  house 
formerly  belonging  to  the  poet  Pedo  Albiuovanus 
(Plin.  Ep.  iii.  21;  Mart.  x.  19).  Its  precise  situa- 
tion will  be  examined  a little  further  on,  when 
treating  of  the  Lacus  Orphei. 

The  Esquiline  and  its  neighbourhood  did  not 
contain  many  temples  of  note.  That  of  Tellus, 
already  mentioned,  was  the  most  important  one  ; 
the  rest  seem  for  the  moat  part  to  have  been  more 
remarkable  for  antiquity  than  for  size  or  beauty. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  ancient  sacraria 
mentioned  here  by  Varro  (L  A.  v.  49,  seq.);  as  the 
Lrcus  and  Sacellum  of  JurrrER  Fag uta Lift,  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Oppius;  the  Lucus  Eaqui- 
linuh,  probably  near  the  Esquiline  gate;  a Lucus 
PoKTELJUft;  a Lucus  Mkpitis,  with  an  aedcs,  lying 
near  the  Vicns  Patricius  (Frstus,  s.v.  Septimontio , 
p.  351,  Miill.) ; and  a Lucre  op  Juno  Lucuva, 
where,  according  to  Pliny  (xvi.  85),  a temple  was 
built  to  that  goddess,  B.  c.  374  ; although  it  would 
appear  front  Dionysius  (iv.  15)  that  there  must  have 
been  one  there  previously  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius. An  inscription  relating  to  this  temple  was 
found  in  1770,  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the 
monastery  delle  Paolbtte , in  the  road  which  sepa- 
rated the  Oppius  and  Cispius.  We  learn  from  Ovid 
(Fast.  ii.  435)  that  the  grove  lay  beneath  the 
Esquiline ; but  as  it  appears  from  Varro  that  the 
temple  stood  on  the  Cispius,  whilst  the  stone  with 
the  inscription  in  question  was  found  on  the  side  of 
the  Oppius:  it  is  probable  that  it  may  have  rolled 
down  from  the  monastery  of  the  Filippme.  on  the 
opposite  height  (Nibby,  Roma  nelAnno  1838,  p.670; 
llrlicbs,  Ram.  Top.  p.  120;  Canina,  Indie,  p.  151). 
The  Sacellum  Stern  i a k,  where  the  Sacra  Y’ia 
began,  probably  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Carinae, 
near  the  Colosseum.  It  seems  not  improbable  tlmt 
the  Lucub  \rKNERi8  Limtinae  may  also  have  been 
situated  on  the  Esquiline,  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Campus  Esquilinus  ; but  there  nre 
no  authorities  by  which  its  site  can  be  satisfactorily 
determined.  It  was  tho  great  magazine  for  funereal 
paraphernalia  (cf.  Dionys.  iw.  15;  Feat  us,  I.  r.  Rustica 
Vinalia,  p.  265  ; Pint.  Q.  R.  23).  On  the  Esqui- 
line were  also  Altars  or  Mala  Fortuxa  and  of 
Febria,  the  latter  close  to  the  Marian  monument 
(Cic.  A’.  D.  iii.  25;  Plin.  ii.  5;  Val.  Max.  ii.  5.  § 6). 
We  may  likewise  meution  a Temple  or  Fortuna 
RE.sri«TF_N8  (Plat.  Fort  R.  10),  of  Fortuna  Seia 
in  the  Vicus  Sandal iari us  ( Inscr . ap.  Graev.  Thes.  iii. 
i p.288;  Plin.  xxxvi.  46),  and  one  of  Diana  in  the 
Vicus  Patricius,  from  which  men  were  excludee(Plut. 
Q.  R.  3).  Tho  Hercules  Victor  or  Hercules 
Sullakuh  of  the  Notitia  was  perhaps  only  a statue. 
We  shall  close  this  list  by  mentioning  a Temple  or 
Spes  Vetus,  near  the  Horti  Pallantiani,  several 
times  alluded  to  by  Frontinus;  of  law  Patricia, 
probably  in  the  Yricus  Patricius ; and  of  Minkuva 
Medic  a,  commonly  identified  with  the  ruins  of  a 
large  circular  building  in  a vineyard  near  the  Porta 
Maggiort.  This  building  bore,  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  name  of  Le  Guhuse,  whence  Canina  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  place  where  the  emperor  Gallienus 
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was  accustomed  to  divert  himself  with  his  court. 
(Trab.  Pollio,  Gall.  Duo,  c,  17.)  The  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Mediea  mentioned  in  the  No!  it  in  may  pro- 
bably have  stood  in  the  neighbourhood ; but  the 
Duilding  in  question  seems  too  large  to  be  identified 
with  it. 

Among  the  profane  monuments  of  this  district  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  once  or  twice  an  object 
called  the  TitomiiKS  or  Marius.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus relates  tliat  Marius  erected  two  tropaea  (vi.  9. 
§ 14);  and  that  these  must  have  been  on  the  Esqui- 
line  appears  from  a passage  of  the  same  author  (ii. 
5.  § 6 ),  quoted  a little  while  ago  respecting  the  site 
of  the  altar  of  Febris.  A building  which  stands  at 
the  junction  of  the  Via  di  S.  Bibuma  and  Via  di 
P.  Maggiore  a little  way  outside  the  ancient  Porta 
Ksquilma  bore  during  the  middle  ages  the  name  of 
Tcmplum  Marii,  or  Citnbruin.  and  was  adorned  with 
those  sculptured  trophies  which  were  removed  in 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  to  the  balustrade  of  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  where  they  still  remain. 
( Ordo  Rom.  an.  1 143,  ap.  Mabill.  Mus.  JtaL  ii.  p. 
141;  Poggio,  de  Var.  Fort  p.  8,  ed  Par.  1723.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  building 
so  called  was  no  temple,  but  the  castellum  of  an 
aqueduct,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  object  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  as  the  Nymfhkum  Drvi 
Alkxandri.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal castella  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  and  from  the  tro- 
phies which  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  having 
been  applied  to  its  adornment  it  was  mistaken 
in  a later  age  for  a templo  erected  by  Marius. 
(Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  156,  seq.  ; Preller,  Regionen, 
p.  131.) 

Between  this  Nymphaeum  and  the  Porta  Esquilina 
stands  the  Arcus  (Iaujksi,  which  must  have 
spanned  the  ancient  Via  Praenestina.  It  is  a simple 
arch  of  travertine,  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
upon  it,  which  is  still  legible,  that  it  was  erected  by 
a certain  M.  Aurelius  Victor  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Gallicnus  and  his  consort  Salonina.  Originally 
there  were  smaller  arches  on  each  side  of  it  ( [Spec . 
Rom.  Magn.  tab.  24),  but  at  present  only  the  middle 
one  remains. 

Close  to  this  arch  and  between  it  and  the  basilica 
of  5.  Maria  Maggiort,  lay  the  Forum  Esquiu- 
Nt’M  and  Macellum  Livianum.  This  position 
of  the  macellum  is  certain.  The  basilica  just  named 
was  built  “ juxta  Macellum  Lime.”  (Anastas. 
V.  Liber  ii  anti  V.  Sist.  III.')  That  it  was  close  to 
the  arch  of  Gallienus  appears  from  the  Ordo  Ro - 
mantis.  (“  Intrans  sub  arcum  (Gullicni)  ubi  di- 
citur  Macellum  Lunanutn  (Livianum)  progreditur 
ante  tcmplum  Marii  quod  dicitur  Cimbrum,"  Arm. 
1143,  p.  141.)  And  the  church  of  S.  Vito  close 
to  the  arch  was  designated  as  “ in  Maccllo.”  (An. 
Fulvius,  Ant.  R.  ii.  c.  6.)  But  it  is  a more  diffi- 
cult question  to  determine  whether  the  Forum  Es- 
quilinum  and  Macellum  Livianum  were  distinct  ob- 
jects or  one  and  the  same.  We  know  that  the  Fo- 
rum Esquiliuum  was  in  existence  in  b.  c.  88,  since 
it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (if.  C.  i.  58)  as  the 
scene  of  the  struggle  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
lienee  Nibby  ( Roma  nelC  Anno  1838,  tom.  ii.  p. 
25),  assuming  that  the  macellum  and  forum  were 
identical,  regarded  it  as  founded  by  M.  Livius  Sa- 
linator,  who  was  censor  with  Claudius  Nero,  n.  c. 
204.  But  this  view  is  unsupported  by  any  autho- 
rity, nor  is  it  probable  that  the  forum  had  two 
appellations;  whence  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
inuccllum  was  quite  a distinct  but  adjoining  market 
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founded  by  Augustus,  and  named  after  bis  consort 
Liria.  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  131.) 

There  was  also  a Portjcus  Liviae  somewhere 
op  the  Esquiline,  named  in  the  Notitia  in  the  3rd 
Region  after  the  baths  of  Titus.  It  was  a qua- 
drangular porlicus  (ntpioTtpov),  built  by  Augustus, 
B.  c.  14,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Vedius  Pollio. 
which  he  had  inherited.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23.)  As 
the  same  author  (lv.  8)  calls  it  a rtpivurpa,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  contained  the  Tempi jc  of 
Concord  mentioned  by  Ovid.  {Fast.  vi.  633.)  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  236),  and  by  both 
the  Plinys.  (xiv.  3;  Ep.  i.  5;  cf.  Becker,  Ilandb. 
p.  542,  Antic,  p.  78.)  We  also  read  of  a PoRncrs 
Julia,  built  in  honour  of  Cuius  and  Lucius  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  27,  as  emended  by  Merkel  ad  Ov. 
Fast  p.  cxli.),  but  its  situation  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Near  the  church  of  S.  Croce  in  Gtnualemme, 
towards  the  side  of  tho  Porta  Maggiore,  lie  the 
mins  of  a large  building  already  alluded  to,  which 
in  the  middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Sessokium. 
We  have  remarked  that  in  the  Excerpta  Valeriana 
at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  it  is  called  a 
palace  (“  in  palatio,  quod  uppellatur  Sessorium," 
<le  Odoac.  69).  It  is  identified  by  a passage  in 
Anastasius  stating  that  the  church  of  S.  Croce  was 
erected  there.  ( Vit  Silrest  p.  45,  Blanch.) 

Also  near  the  same  church,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  built  into  the  wall  of  Aurcliun,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a considerable  amphitheatre  which  are 
usually  identified  as  tho  Amphithkatrum  Cas- 
trense  of  the  Notitia.  Becker,  however  ( JIatulb . 
p.  552,  seq.),  denies  this  identity,  his  chief  objec- 
tion being  the  great  space  which  the  5th  Regio 
must  have  occupied  if  this  building  is  included  in 
it,  and  holds  that  the  true  Amphitheatrum  Cas- 
t reuse  must  have  been  near  the  Castra  Praetoria 
There  are,  however,  no  traces  of  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  in  that  direction,  and  Becker  acknow- 
ledges ( Ilandb . p.  558)  thut  lie  is  unable  to  give 
any  name  to  that  by  S.  Croce.  But  there  could  not 
have  been  many  structures  of  this  description  in 
Rome,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  moet  reasonable  to 
conclude  with  Preller  ( Regionen,  p.  132)  that  the 
one  iu  question  was  the  Caatrense;  especially  as  we 
know  from  Procopius  (2L  G.  i.  22,  seq.)  that  there 
was  a vivarium,  or  place  for  keeping  wild  beasts 
used  in  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  close  to  tho 
Porta  Praenestina. 

In  the  valley  under  this  amphitheatre  were  the 
Gardens  and  Circus  of  Elaoabalus  (Lampr. 
Ileliog.  14,  23),  where  the  obelisk  was  found  which 
now  stands  on  the  promenade  on  the  Pincian  (Li- 
gorio,  Sui  Cerchi,  p.  3 ; Canina,  Indie,  p.  178). 
Just  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the  curious 
Monument  of  Eurtsacks  the  baker,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  above,  p.  760. 

The  remaining  monuments  in  the  district  under 
consideration  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  Apollo 
Sandaliauius  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  4th 
Region  was  one  of  those  statues  which  Augustus 
erected  in  the  different  VicL  (Suet.  Aug.  57.) 
We  have  said  that  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Seia  stood 
in  the  Vicus  Sandaliarius ; and  as  this  temple  was 
included  in  the  domain  of  the  golden  house  of  Nero 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  46)  wrf  may  conclude  that  it  was  in 
or  near  the  Carinae.  (Becker,  Ilandb.  p.  561.) 
The  Colosseum  will  be  described  in  a sej>arate 
section.  The  3rd  Region,  in  which  it  was  situated, 
mu't  doubtless  have  contained  a splendid  T emi*le  of 
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Isis  Awn  Skrapis,  from  which  the  Region  derived 
its  name,  but  the  history  of  the  temple  is  unknown. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Mojckta  men- 
tioned in  this  Region,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  imperial  mint.  (Preller,  Reg.  p.  124.)  It  is 
iiN-ntioned  in  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
(.Marini,  Aui , <fc.  p.  488.)  The  Summum  Clio- 
k.m.ii  m is  inexplicable.  The  Lacus  Pastorum 
or  Pahtoris  was  a fountain  near  the  Colosseum, 
a*  appears  from  the  Acta  SancUnttm  (in  Euse- 
bio). The  Domus  Brutti  Praesentkb  probably 
Jay  on  the  Esquilino.  Marcus  Aurelius  affianced 
Com  modus  with  the  daughter  of  a Bruttus  Praesens. 
(Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Pk.  c.  27.)  A Porticos Clau- 
I»ia  stood  at  the  extremity  of  Nero’s  golden  bouse, 
not  far  from  the  colossus  of  that  emperor: — 

41  Claudia  diffnsas  ubi  porticos  explicat  umbras 
I'ltima  jftrs  aulae  deficient  is  erat.” 

(Mart,  de  Spec.  2.) 

It  is  mentioned  by  the  Anonymos  Eiusiedlensk  and 
in  the  Mirabilia  under  the  name  of  “ Palatium 
Claudii,”  between  the  Colosseum  and  S.  Pietro  in 
Vmcoli.  The  Ludus  Maori  s was  a gladiatorial 
school  apparently  near  the  Via  di  S.  Giovanni 
(Canina,  Indie,  p.  108.)  The  Schoi.a  Quaestorum 
kt  Caflatorum  or  Catulatokum  seems  to  have 
lieen  an  office  for  the  scribes  or  clerks  of  the  quaes- 
tors, as  the  Schola  Xantha  on  the  Capitoline  was  for 
thoee  of  the  cnrule  aediles.  The  Capulatorea  were 
those  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  capide $ or  capu- 
lae,  that  is,  the  bowls  with  handles  used  in  sacrifices 
(Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 121);  but  where  this  schola  may 
have  been  cannot  be  said.  The  Caktra  Misena- 
tium  were  the  city  station  for  wliat  we  may  call  the 
marines,  or  soldiers  attached  to  the  fleet  and  naval 
station  at  Miscnum,  established  by  Augustus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  5;  Suet.  Aug.  49.)  This  camp  appears 
to  lu»ve  been  situated  near  the  church  of  S.  Vito  and 
Via  Merulana,  where  also  there  was  an  aedicuia  of 
Neptune.  (Canina,  Indiras,  p.  110.)  The  Balneum 
Datiimdis.  perliaps  alluded  to  by  Martial  (iii.  5.  6), 
was  probably  near  the  Subaru  and  Carinae.  Lastly 
the  Lacus  OitniEi,  or  fountain  of  Orpheus,  6eems  to 
have  bin  near  the  church  of  S.  Lucia,  which  bore 
the  epithet  in  Gh'feo , or,  as  the  Anonymous  calk  it, 
in  Ortkea.  It  is  described  in  tlie  lines  of  Martial, 
in  which  he  desires  Thalia  to  carry  his  book  to 
Pliny  (x.  19.  4,  «eq.):— 

“ I,  perfer,  brevis  est  labor  peractae 
Ahum  vincere  tramitem  Suburac. 

Illic  Orphca  proteims  videbia 
t’di  vertice  lubricum  theatri, 

Mirantev]uc  feras  avanque  regie 
Raptum  quae  l’bryga  pertuUt  Tonanti. 

Illic  parva  tui  domus  Pedonis 
Caelata  est  aquilae  minore  penna.” 

From  this  description  it  would  apj>car  that  the 
fountain  was  in  a circular  basin  — for  such  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  “ udutn  theatram,"  because  a 
statue  of  Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyre  stood  high  in 
the  midst  of  the  basin,  wet  and  shining  with  spray, 
and  surrounded  by  the  fascinated  beasts  as  an 
audience.  (Becker,  Handb.  p,  559,  note.)  The 
situation  of  the  fountain  near  the  church  mentioned 
is  very  clearly  indicated  in  these  lines.  As  Martial 
lived  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Quirinal  the 
way  from  his  house  to  that  spot  would  of  course  lie 
through  the  Sahara.  At  the  top  of  the  street  lead- 
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ir.g  through  it,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have 
been  the  Vicus  Cyprius,  a short  but  steep  ascent 
brought  the  pedestrian  to  the  top  of  the  Esquiline, 
where  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  the 
fountain  in  question.  The  locality  is  identified  by 
another  poem  of  Martial’s  addressed  to  Paulua,  who 
also  lived  on  the  Esquiline  (v  22.  4 ) : — 

“ Alta  Suburani  vincenda  cat  semita  cliri 
Ft  nunquain  sicco  aordida  snxa  gradu;N 

where  we  must  not  take  Clivus  Suburanus  to  be 
the  name  of  a road,  like  Clivus  Capitolinas,  Publi- 
cius,  &c.,  but  merely  a synonymous  appellative  with 
what  Martial  calls  “ alt  ns  trames  ” in  the  other 
poem.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  this  situa- 
tion of  the  fountain  agrees  with  the  order  of  the 
Xotitia,  where  it  is  named  immediately  before  the 
Macellum  Livianmn.  Close  to  it  lay  the  small 
house  formerly  inhabited  by  Pedo  Albiuovauus,  and 
in  Martial’s  time  the  residence  of  his  friend  the 
younger  Pliny. 

XII  The  Collks,  or  the  Viminal,  Quirinal, 
and  Pincian  Mills. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  three  north- 
ernmost hills  of  Rome  were  called  Colies,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  others,  which  were  called  Montes. 
Only  two  of  the  burner,  the  Viminal  and  Quirinul, 
were  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius, 
and  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the  city; 
but  part  of  the  Pincian  was  included  within  the 
walls  of  Aurelian. 

The  Coi.ijs  Viminai.is,  the  smallest  of  the 
three  hills,  is  separated  from  the  Esquiline  by  the 
valley  through  which  ran  the  Vicus  Patricins,  and 
by  a hollow  running  towards  the  rampart  of  Servius. 
On  the  other  side,  towards  the  Quirinal,  is  another 
valley,  which  divides  it  from  that  hill,  at  present 
traversed  by  the  streets  called  Via  de  Scrpenti  and 
I’ia  di  S.  Vitale.  The  most  northern  part  of  the 
valley,  through  which  the  latter  street  runs,  w«* 
the  ancient  Vallls  Quirini  (Juv.  ii.  133).  The 
hill  derived  its  name  from  the  osiers  with  which  it 
was  anciently  covered  (“  dictum  a viinine  collem,” 
Id.  iii.  71);  and  upon  it  was  an  Altar  of  Jupiter 
Yiminai.i.h,  answering  to  the  Jupiter  Fagutali*  of 
the  Esquiline.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 51 ; Feat,  p.373.) 
The  Viminal  was  never  a district  of  much  import- 
ance, and  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  lower  classes.  The  only  remarkable  building 
which  we  find  recorded  on  it  is  the  splendid  I’a* 
ijtc*  of  C.  Aijuilius  (Plin.  xvii.  2).  The  exist- 
ence of  some  baths  of  Agrippina  upon  it  rests  only 
on  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.  The  baths  of 
Diocletian,  w hich  lay  on  the  ridge  which  united  the 
Viminal  and  Quirinal,  will  he  described  in  the 
section  on  the  thermae.  The  Sacellum  of  Naic- 
xia  lay  without  the  Porta  Viminal  is.  (Paul  Diac. 
p.  163.) 

After  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  the  Qui- 
ltiNAL  was  the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  city. 
As  the  seat  of  the  Sabine  part  of  the  population  of 
Rome,  it  acquired  importance  in  the  period  of  its 
early  history,  which  however  it  did  not  retain  when 
the  two  nations  had  become  thoroughly  amalgamate. 
The  Quirinal  is  separated  from  the  Pincian  on  the 
N.  by  a deep  valley;  its  western  side  is  skirted  by 
the  Campus  Murt-i us ; the  manner  in  which  it  is 
parted  from  the  Viminal  by  tho  Vallis  Quirini  lias 
been  already  described.  The  street  which  ru* 
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fhrongh  (Ms  last  valley  was  called  Vicus  Loxoub, 
ns  we  learn  from  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  who 
mentions  the  chnrch  of  S.  Vitalis  as  situated  “ in 
vico  longo."  We  find  its  name  recorded  in  Livy 
(x.  23),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  5.  § 6).  Of  the 
different  ancient  divisions  of  the  Collia  Qoirinalis 
and  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  we  have  already  spoken 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article. 

The  Quirinal  abounded  in  ancient  fanes  and 
temples.  One  of  the  earliest  foundations  of  this 
sort  was  the  Temple  or  Quuukub,  erected  by 
Numa  to  Romulus  after  his  apotheosis.  The  first 
practical  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is,  however,  in 
I*,  c.  435,  when  Livy  (iv.  21)  records  a meeting  of 
the  senate  in  it ; a fact  which  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  a considerable  building.  A new  one  was 
dedicated,  probably  on  the  same  spot,  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  b.  c.  292.  (Liv.  x.  46 ; Plin.  vii.  60.)  This 
structure  appears  to  have  been  burnt  in  B.  c.  48,  and 
we  do  not  hear  of  its  re-erection  till  b.  c.  15,  when 
Augustus  rebuilt  it,  as  recorded  in  the  Monuvientvm 
Ancyranum , and  by  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  19).  Yet 
in  the  interval  between  these  dates  we  find  it  alluded 
to  as  still  existing  (/<£  xliii.  45 ; Cic.  ad  A tt.  xiii. 
28),  whence  wc  may  conclude  that  it  had  been  only 
partially  destroyed.  Dion  (liv.  19)  describes  the 
new  structure  of  Augustas  as  having  76  columns, 
equalling  the  years  which  he  had  lived.  Hence, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  building  as  that 
adduced  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  2,  7)  as  an  example  of 
the  dipteros  ociastylos ; for  that  kind  of  temple  had 
a double  row  of  columns  all  round ; namely,  two  rows 
of  8 each  at  the  front  and  back  ; and,  withoat  count- 
ing the  outside  ones  of  these  over  again,  two  rows 
of  1 1 each  at  the  sides  (32  + 44  = 76).  This  noble 
portico  appears  to  have  been  the  same  alluded  to  by 
Martial  as  the  resort  of  the  idlers  of  the  vicinity  (ix. 
1.  9).  Topographers  are  universally  agreed  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  height  over  8.  Vitale  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  & Andrea  dd  Noviziato.  (Becker, 
llatulb.  p.  573  ; Urlichs,  Btechr.  iii.  2,  366  ; Ca- 
nina,  Indie,  p.  185.)  There  appears  to  liave  been 
also  a Sacellum  Qltiuxalis  near  the  Porta  Col- 
lino. 

All  the  more  interesting  traditions  respecting  the 
Quirinal  belong  to  the  reign  of  Numa.  One  of  the 
residences  of  that  Sabine  monarch  was  situated  on 
this  hill  (Plut.  Ntan.  14;  Solin.  i.  21),  where  be 
also  founded  a citadel,  or  capitol;  and  where  his 
successor  Tullus  llostilius,  in  pursuance  of  a vuw 
made  in  the  Sabine  War,  repeated,  as  it  were  in 
duplicate,  Numa’s  peculiar  institution  of  the  Salian 
worship  (Liv.  L 27;  Dionys.  ii.  70).  All  these 
things  show  very  clearly  the  distinction  between  the 
Roman  and  Sabine  cities  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  monarchs.  On  the  Quirinal,  the  Salian  priests 
with  their  ancilia  were  attached  to  the  worship  of 
Quirinus,  ns,  in  the  Roniulean  city,  they  were  to 
that  of  Mars  (“  Quid  de  anci libit*  vestris,  Mare 
Gradive,  tuque  Quirine  pater  (loquar)?"  Liv.  v.  52); 
anil  the  priests  were  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Salii  Agonciu.es,  or  Collini,  from  the  name  of  the 
hill  (“  In  libris  Saliorum  quorum  cognomen  Ago- 
nensinm,”  Van:  L.L.  vi.  § 14;  cf.  Dionys.  L c., 
where,  however,  he  erroneously  speaks  of  a Ao^kjj 
KoAAZvos.) 

Next  to  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  proceeding  in  a 
westerly  direction,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  order 
in  which  the  objects  are  mentioned  in  the  Curiotum 
(the  Xotitia  somewhat  differs),  stood  a Statue  ok 
Mamuuiuh;  and  then,  after  an  iulcrvttl  occupied  in 
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later  times  by  the  baths  of  Constantine,  — the  site 
of  the  present  Pakuzo  Roepigtioei, — followed  the 
Vktub  Capitolium,  or  citadel  of  Numa.  Whether 
Maiimrios  was  another  name  for  Mamere,  the  Sabine 

rd  of  war,  of  which,  according  to  Varro  (£.  L.  ▼. 

73),  the  Roman  name  of  Mure  was  only  a cor- 
ruption, or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  reputed 
maker  of  the  ancilia  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  131,  MU1I.), 
matters  but  little;  the  statue  is  equally  connected 
with  the  ancient  Salian  rites,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  most  venerable  objects  in  the  city.  We  find  a 
Clivus  Mamuri  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Vitale  (Anastas.  V.  Innoc. 
/.  p.  64,  Blanch.),  which  no  doubt  took  its  name 
from  this  statue,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  stood 
near  the  temple  of  Quirinus;  since  the  church  of 
JS.  Vitale  and  that  of  S.  Andrea,  where  the  temple 
stood,  are  close  together. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  former  port  of  this 
article  that  the  ancient  Capitol  of  Numa  probably 
stood  on  the  height  of  Magnanaj>oli  It  contained, 
like  the  Palatine  before  it  and  the  Capitoline  sub- 
sequently, a temple  to  the  three  divinities,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  as  we  learn  from  Varro; 44  Clivus 
proximus  a Flora  susus  versus  Capitolium  vetus, 
quod  ibi  sacellum  Jovis,  Jnnonts,  Minervae;  et  id 
antiquius  quam  aedis,  quae  in  Capitolio  facta"  (L.  L. 
v.  § 158).  Its  site  may  be  determined  by  that  of 
another  ancient  sanctuary,  the  Temple  op  Flora. 
In  the  order  of  the  Curiotum  and  Notitia  tiiat 
temple  stands  between  the  Capitoliuxn  Vetus  and 
the  temple  (or  temples)  of  Salus  and  Sera  pis.  The 
temple  of  Salus  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
situated  near  the  Porta  Salutaris,  which,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  took  its  name  from  that  sanctuary ; 
and  we  most  consequently  seek  for  the  temple  of 
Flora  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Quirinal,  or  that  which 
faced  towards  the  Campus  Martins.  That  it  stood 
on  this  side  is  confirmed  by  what  Martial  says 
respecting  the  situation  of  his  house,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  epigrams,  lay  near  the  temple 
of  Flora  (v.  22.  2):— 

“ Sed  Tiburtinae  snm  proximus  acccla  pilae 
Qua  videt  antiquum  rustica  Flora  Jovera." 

(Cf.  vi.  27.)  From  which  we  also  learn  that  the 
temple  of  Flora  could  not  have  been  very  far  from 
that  of  Jupiter  in  Nnma’s  Capitol;  as  indeed  likewise 
appears  from  the  passage  of  Varro  before  quoted, 
with  the  addition  that  it  must  have  lain  oq  a lower 
part  of  the  hill.  But  as  Martial's  house  is  thus 
shown  to  have  been  near  the  temple  of  Flora,  so  also 
that  it  was  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  appears  from 
another  epigram  (i.  108.  2): — 

“ At  mea  Vipsanas  spectant  coenacula  laurus 
Fact  us  in  hac  ego  sum  jam  regions  senex."* 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  passage  contains 
an  allusion  to  some  laurel  trees  growing  near  the 
Porticus  Vipsania,  erected,  as  will  appear  in  a sub- 
sequent section,  near  the  Via  Lata  by  Agrippa,  whoso 
family  name  was  Vipsaniua.  This  portico  is  plainly 
alluded  to  in  another  passage  of  Martial  (iv.  18), 
under  the  name  of  Vipsauiae  Columnae.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  Martial's  indicating  a locality 
by  certain  trees.  In  ancient  Rome  trees  were  noted 
objects,  and  claimed  a considerable  share  of  public 
attention,  as  we  have  already  seen  with  regard  to 
several  that  grew  in  or  about  the  forum.  Two 
laurel  trees  grew  before  the  imperial  palace  (Tert. 
| ApoL  35);  and  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Quiriuus 
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just  described  were  two  sacred  myrtles,  which  were 
characterised  by  distinctive  appellations  as  patricia 
and  plebeia.  But,  to  have  faced  the  Portieus  Vip- 
aania,  Martial's  house  must  not  only  have  been 
situated  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Quirinal,  but  also 
towards  its  southern  extremity;  which  likewise 
appears  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
section  respecting  the  route  from  it  to  that  of  his 
friend  Pliny  being  through  the  Snbura  and  Vicus 
Cyprins ; for  this  would  have  been  a roundabout 
way  had  Martial  dwelt  towards  the  northern  part  of 
the  hill. 

All  these  circumstances  tend  to  snow  that  Numas 
Capitol  must  have  stood  on  the  spot  before  indicated, 
and  the  temple  of  Flora  a little  to  the  N.  of  it.  The 
part  of  the  hill  which  it  occapied  was  probably  that 
called  Latiakis  in  the  Argive  fragments.  The 
part  styled  Collis  Salutakis  must  have  been 
that  near  the  gate  of  the  same  name,  derived  from 
the  ancient  Sackllum  of  Salus,  which  stood  near 
it;  in  place  of  which  a regular  TxMPUt  or  Salus 
was  dedicated  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  n.  c.  203 
(Liv.  ix.  43,  x.  1),  and  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Fabio9  Pictor.  These  were  still  to  bo  seen  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (xxxv.  7;  cf.  Val. 
Max.  viii.  14.  § 6). 

Cicero’s  friend  Atticus  lived  close  to  the  temple  of 
Salas  (** — tuac  vicinse  Salutis."  ad  Alt.  iv.  1),  and 
At  the  same  time  near  that  of  Quirinus : 44  Certe  uon 
longe  a tuis  aedibus  iuambulans  post  excessum 
snum  Romulus  Proculo  Julio  dixerit,  se  denm  esse 
et  Quirinum  vocari,  templumque  sibi  dedicari  in  eo 
loco  jussorit.”  (De  I^eg.  i.  1.)  The  vicinity  of  the 
temples  is  likewise  indicated  in  another  passage  rela- 
ting to  a statue  of  Caesar,  which  bad  been  erected 
in  that  of  Quirinus:  44  De  Caesare  viemo  scripsenun 
ad  te,  quia  cognuram  ex  tuis  literis:  earn  avvraov 
Qnirino  malo  quam  Saluti”  (ad  AU.  xii.  45). 
Hence  the  6ites  of  tins  two  temples  in  question  are 
still  further  established.  For  as  that  of  Salus  lay 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  near  the  Porta  Salutaris, 
and  that  of  Quirinus  some  200  yards  to  the  S.  of  it, 
at  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  so  we  may  assume  that 
the  house  of  Atticus  lay  between  the  two,  and  lie 
would  thus  be  a close  neighbour  to  both. 

Another  ancient  sacrarium  on  the  Qairinal  was 
that  of  Skmo  Sancus  or  Dius  Fidius.  Wc  have 
shown,  when  treating  of  the  Servian  gates,  that  the 
Porta  Sanqualis  took  its  name  from  this  aaceUnm ; and 
Livy  (viii.  20)  describes  it  as  facing  the  temple  of 
Quirinus.  Hence  it  innst  have  stood  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  Palazzo  Quirinale , between  the  temple  of 
Salus  and  that  of  Flora.  It  had  a j>erfora!ed  roof, 
for  the  deity  loved  the  open  air,  whence  his  title  of 
Diiis;  and  some  thought  that  no  oath  by  this  god 
should  be  sworn  under  a roof.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 
66.)  Sancus  was  an  old  Subine  deity,  and  his 
temple  at  Rome  appears  to  have  been  founded  by 
Tati  us.  (Ov.  Fast  vi.  213;  Prop.  v.  9.  74;  Ter- 

tull.  ad  Nat.  ii.  9.)  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  tlie 
circumstance  that  the  distaff  and  sandals  of  Tana- 
qnil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  are  recorded  to 
havo  been  preserved  in  it,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  down  to  the  time  of  Augustas. 
(Plin.  viii.  74;  Pint.  Q.  R.  30.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  Tarquinius  Superbas,  but  its 
dedication  was  reserved  for  Sp.  Post  urn ius.  (I)ionys. 
ix.  60.)  The  part  of  the  hill  where  it  stood  must 
have  been  the  Collis  Muciams  of  the  Argivc 
fragments.  (Varr.  v.  § 52.) 
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There  were  several  Temples  ok  Fouttxa  on 
the  Quirinal,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  liave  been  <>f 
much  importance;  and  the  notices  respecting  them 
are  very  obscure.  Vitruvius  (iii.  2)  mentions  three 
which  stood  close  together  at  the  Porta  Collina, 
belonging  perhaps  to  those  alluded  to  by  Ovid  under 
the  name  of  Fortuna  Puhlica  (Fast.  iv.  375.  v. 
729),  and  by  Livy,  who  mentions  a temple  of  FoR- 
TtTNA  Prim  10 kni a on  this  hill  (xxxiv.  53).  There 
was  also  an  Altar  or  Fortuna  in  the  Vicus 
Longus.  (Plat.  Fort.  Rom.  10.) 

In  the  street  jast  named  stood  also  a Saceli.cm 
PrniciTiAB  Plkbeiae,  founded  by  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  Aulus,  after  the  quarrel  between  the 
matrons  in  that  of  Pudicitia  Patricia  alluded  to  in  a 
funner  section  (Liv.  x..  23).  Outside  of  the 
Porta  Collina  was  a temple  of  Venus  Erycina, 
near  which  the  Ludi  Apollinares  were  held  when 
the  circus  had  been  overflowed  by  the  Tiber.  (Liv. 
xxx.  38;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  93.)  Of  the  Temple 
of  Serapis,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  along  with 
that  of  Salus,  nothing  further  is  known,  except  that 
from  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  found  near  the 
cliurrh  of  5.  Agata  alia  Subvra,  where  possibly  the 
temple  may  have  stood,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  dedicated  by  Carmcalla.  (Gruter,  lxxxv.  6; 
Preller,  Reg.  p.  124.) 

These  are  all  the  ascertained  temples  that  lay  on 
the  Qairinal;  for  it  is  a disputed  point  whether  we 
arc  to  place  on  this  hill  the  splendid  Temple  of 
Sol,  erected  by  Aurelian.  (Aur.  Viet.  Coes.  25; 
Kutrop.  ix.  15  (9);  Vopisc.  Aurel)  Altogether, 
however,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  it 
stood  there,  and  Beckers  objections  admit  of  an  easy 
answer  (Handb.  p.  587,  seq.).  By  those  who  as- 
sume it  to  have  been  on  the  Quirinal  it  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  remains  of  a very  large  building, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  in  the  Colonna  gardens, 
on  which  spot  a large  Mithraic  stone  was  discovered 
with  the  inscription  “ Soli  Invicto.”  (Vignoli,  de 
Cobtmna  Antoniniana,  p.  174.)  This  position 
may  be  very  well  reconciled  with  all  the  ancient 
accounts  respecting  the  temple.  Becker  objects 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  7th  Re- 
gion (Via  Lata).  But  this  Region  adjoined  the 
western  side  of  the  Quirinal,  and  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  may  have  been  recorded  in  it,  just  ns  many 
buildings  on  the  declivity  of  the  Aventine  are  enu- 
merated in  the  1 1th  Region,  or  Circus  Maximus. 
In  tho  Catalogus  Imperntorum  Y’ienn.  (ii.  p.  246, 
Rone.)  it  is  said  of  Aurelian,  “ Templum  Solis  ct 
Castra  in  Campo  Agrippae  dedicavit;”  and  it  will 
appear  in  the  next  section  that  the  Campus  Agrip- 
pae must  have  been  situated  under  this  part  of  the 
Quirinal.  Becker  assumes  from  the  description 
given  by  Vopiscua  of  his  ride  with  Tiberianus,  the 
conversation  during  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
writing  the  life  df  Aurelian,  that  the  temple  iu 
question  could  not  have  been  so  near  the  Palatine 
as  the  spot  indicated  (“  lbi  quum  animus  a causis 
atque  a negotiis  publicis  solutus  ac  liber  vacant, 
sermonem  multum  a Fnlatio  usque  ail  hortos  Vale- 
rianic* institnit,  et  in  ipso  praecipue  de  vita  prin- 
ciputn.  Quutnque  ad  templum  Solis  venissemtis  nb 
Aureliano  principc  con  sec  rat  urn  quod  ipse  nonni- 
liilum  ex  ejus  originc  sanguinem  duccret,  quaesivit," 
Ac.,  Vopisc.  Aurel.  1).  We  do  not  know  where 
the  Horti  Valerian:  lay;  they  might  possibly,  as 
assumed  by  Preller,  have  been  identical  with  those 
of  Lucullus  on  the  Pincian,  subsequently  in  the  pos. 
session  of  Valerius  Asiatic  us  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  1), 
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though  these  continued  to  bear  in  general  the  name 
of  Lucullus.  But  Becker  interprets  the  passage 
wrongly  when  he  thinks  that  the  temple  of  Sol  lay 
beyond  these  gardens:  on  the  contrary,  the  passing 
that  temple  gave  rise  to  the  conversation,  which 
lasted  till  Vopiscus  and  his  friend  arrived  at  the 
Horti  Yulcriani,  wherever  these  may  have  been ; and  if 
they  were  on  the  Piucian,  the  temple  of  Sol,  in  the 
locality  indicated,  would  have  been  on  the  road  to 
them  from  the  Palatium.  Lastly,  we  may  observe 
that  the  Quiriual  had,  in  very'  early  times,  been  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  Sol,  who  was  a Sabine 
deity  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  § 74);  and  there  was  a 
Pulvinak  Sous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  of  Quirinus.  (Quint.  Inst.  Or.  i.  7;  Fast. 
Capran.  Id.  Aug.;  cf.  Urlichs,  Btschr.  iii.  2.  p.  386; 
Canina,  Indie,  p.  210,  scq.;  Preller,  Regional,  p. 
137.) 

Such  were  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Quirinal.  The 
ancient  topographers,  who  are  followed  by  the  mo- 
dern Italians,  have  assigned  two  circi  to  this  quarter: 
the  Circus  Fi-orak  near  the  temple  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  Cikcus  Sallustii  in  tho  gardens  of 
Sallust,  between  the  Quiriual  and  Pincian.  The 
former  lias  certainly  been  invented  by  misconstruing 
un  inscription  relating  to  the  games  of  Flora  in  the 
Circus  Maximus.  (Becker,  Ilandb.  p.  673.)  It  is 
more  doubtful  whether  a Circus  Sallustii  may  not 
have  existed.  We  have  seen  from  a passage  of 
Livy  that  the  Ludi  Apoiiinares  were  performed  out- 
side the  Porta  Collina  when  the  overflowing  of  the 
Tiber  prevented  their  performance  in  the  nsual 
place;  and,  according  to  Canina  ( Indica s.  p.  199), 
traces  of  a circus  are  still  risible  in  that  locality. 
But  none  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  tho 
Regions,  nor  does  it  occur  in  any  ancient  author. 
The  Iloicn  Sallustlani,  however,  undoubtedly 
lay  in  the  valley  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian, 
but  their  exact  extent  cannot  be  determined.  They 
were  formed  by  Sallust  the  historian  with  the 
money  which  he  had  extorted  in  Nuuiidia.  (Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  9.)  The  house  of  Sallust  lay  near  to 
the  (subsequent)  Porta  Solaria,  as  we  learn  from 
Procopius,  who  relates  that  it  was  burnt  in  the 
storm  of  the  city  by  Alaric,  and  that  its  half-con- 
sumed remains  still  existed  in  his  time.  (B.  V.  i.  2.) 
The  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mentions  some  Tiikr- 
mak  Sallustiakak  near  the  church  of  S.  Susanna; 
and  the  older  topographers  record  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood continued  to  be  called  Salustricum  or 
Salustiu/n  even  in  their  days.  (Andr.  Fulvius,  de 
Vrb.  Ant.  p.  140;  Luc.  Fauno,  .-1  nt.  di  R.  iv.  10. 
p.  120.)  Becker  ( Ilandb . p.  585)  raises  a diffi- 
culty about  tho  situation  of  these  gardens  from  a 
pi.vsago  in  Tacitus  ( Hist  iii.  82),  which,  however, 
prc.->cnts  none  if  rightly  understood.  The  Flavian 
troops  which  had  penetrated  to  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
on  their  left  were  those  which  inarched  on  the 
Fluiuiniau,  not  the  Sularian,  way,  just  as  Nero  is 
described  as  finding  hix  way  back  to  these  gardens 
from  the  same  road.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  49.) 

The  Horti  Sallustiaui  subsequently  became  im- 
perial property,  though  in  what  inanuer  is  uuknown. 
The  first  notice  which  we  find  of  them  as  such 
occurs  under  Nero  in  the  passage  just  cited  from 
Tacitus.  Several  emperors  are  descrilied  as  residing 
in  them,  as  Vespasian,  Ncrva,  and  Aurelian.  (Dion 
Cass.  lxvi.  10;  Vopisc.  Aur.  49;  llieron.  p.  445. 
R<uic.) 

Also  close  to  the  Porta  Collina,  but  inside  and  to 
the  right  of  it,  lay  the  Caxuus  Scklkuatub,  im- 
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mediately  under  the  agger.  The  spot  obtained  its 
name  from  being  the  place  where  Vestal  Virgins 
convicted  of  unchastity  were  buried  alive ; for  even 
in  this  frightful  punishment  they  retained  their 
privilege  of  being  interred  within  the  walls.  Diony- 
sius attributes  the  introduction  of  this  mode  of  exe- 
cution to  Tarquinius  Prise  us ; and,  according  to 
Livy,  the  first  example  of  its  application  was  in  the 
case  of  Minucia,  b.  c.  348.  Dionysius,  however, 
calls  the  first  vestal  who  suffered  Pinaria.  (Dionys. 
ii.  67,  iii.  67;  Liv.  viii.  15;  Pint.  Num.  10.) 

The  emperors  appear  to  have  shared  with  the 
vestals  the  privilege  of  Intramural  interment,  al- 
though they  did  not  always  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Indeed,  according  to  Hieronymus  (vol.  L p.  449, 
Rone.),  Trajan  was  the  only  emperor  buried  within 
the  walls;  but  this  statement  b certainly  erroneous, 
since  Domitian  erected  a magnificent  mausoleum  fur 
the  Flavian  family  somewhere  between  the  gardens  of 
Sallust  and  the  spot  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
baths  of  Diocletian.  It  is  the  object  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  MGena  Fla  via"  in  the  Rotitia,  and  ia 
alluded  to  in  several  epigrams  of  Martial,  in  one  of 
which  be  designates  it  as  being  near  his  own 
dwelling  (v.  64.  5) : — 

11  Tam  victim  jubent  nos  vivere  Mausolea, 

Quum  doccant  ipsos  posse  peri  re  decs." 

(Cf.  ix.  2 and  35;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  18.)  It  was 
commonly  called  Templum  Genus  Fiaviae,  as 
appears  from  Suetoniua  (/tom.  17);  but  the  same 
passage  shows  it  to  have  been  a sepulchre  also, 
since  the  ashes  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus,  ns 
well  as  those  of  Domitian  himself,  were  depoeited  in 
it.  (Cf.  Becker,  de  Muris,  Ac.  p.  69.)  It  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Domitian 
was  born,  designated  as  being  ad  Maluv  Pu- 
M1CVM  (Suet.  /torn.  1);  which  name  occurs  again 
in  the  Rotitia,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
applied  to  the  whole  Region,  as  Preller  supposes 
( Regional,  p.  69),  but  most  have  denoted  some 
particular  spot,  perhaps  a vie  us,  called  after  a 
pomegranate  tree  that  grew  there.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  importance  attached  to  trees  growing 
within  the  city. 

The  only  other  object  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
on  the  Quirinal  is  the  Praetorian  Camp,  since 
the  baths  of  Diocletian  will  be  described  under  the 
proper  head.  We  have  related  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article  that  the  Castra  Praetoria  were  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  outside  the  Porta 
Collina,  to  the  eastward  of  the  agger.  They  were 
arranged  after  the  usual  model  of  a Roman  camp, 
and  were  enclosed  within  a brick  wall,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains.  (Canina,  Indicax. 
p.  194.)  They  were  included  within  the  wall  of 
Anrelian,  which  preserved  their  outline.  We  need 
only  add  that  the  6lh  Region  of  Augustus,  of  which 
the  Ksquiline  formed  the  principal  part,  was  called 
Alta  Skmita,  from  a road  which  ran  along  the 
whole  back  of  the  hill,  answering  to  the  modern 
St  rada  di  Porta  Pin. 

The  Pincian  Hill  presents  but  few  objects  of 
importance-  Its  earlier  name  was  Collin  Hok- 
TORUM,  or  Hortulokum,  derived  from  the  gar- 
dens which  covered  it;  and  it  was  not  till  a late 
period  of  the  empire  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Mona  Pincius,  from  a magnificent  palace  of  the 
Pincian  family  which  stood  upon  it.  (Urlichs, 
Beschr.  vol.  iii.  port.  ii.  p.  572,  Rom.  Top.  p.  136.) 
This  Domuf  Pln  clan  a u>  rendered  iutcrcaing  from 
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its  hairing  been  the  residence  of  Belisaritis  during 
hi*  defence  of  Rome.  It  is  the  same  building  men- 
tioned by  Procopiti*  under  the  name  of  traXdnov. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  8.  9 ; Anastasiua,  V.  Silver.  pp. 
104,  106,  Blanch.)  The  part  of  the  hill  included 
within  the  later  city  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of 
Aurelian,  by  the  valley  which  separates  the  Pincian 
from  the  Quirinal,  and  by  the  Campus  Marti  us  on 
the  west. 

The  most  famous  place  on  the  Pincian  was  the 
Gardens  op  Lucullits.  Their  situation  is  de- 
termined by  a passage  in  Frontinos,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  began  un- 
der them.  ( Aq . 2.)  This  must  have  been  in  the 
street  called  Capo  le  Cate , since  the  arches  are  still 
in  existence  from  that  spot  to  the  Fontana  di  Trevi. 
(C  inina.  Indie,  p.  395.)  The  early  history  of  these 
gardens  is  obscure.  ITiey  were  probably  formed 
by  a Lucullus.  and  subsequently  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Valerias  Asialicus,  by  whom  tliey  were 
so  much  improved  that  Messalina’s  desire  of  pos- 
sessing them  caused  the  death  of  Valerius.  ( l ac. 
A nn.  xi.  1 , 32,  37.)  They  appear  to  have  been  also 
culled  after  him  “ Horti  Asiatici  " (Becker,  Jfandb. 
p.  591).  and  it  is  possible,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  they  may  sometimes  have  borne  the  name  of 
“ Horti  Valeriani.”  They  were  the  sceue  of  Messa- 
liua's  infamous  marriage  wiih  Silius  (Juv.  S.  x. 
334)  and  of  her  death  by  the  order  of  Claudius. 

( lac.  Ann,  xi.  37.)  The  gardens  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  imperial  family,  and  were  reckoned 
the  finest  they  had.  (Plut.  LvcutL  39.)  The  fa- 
mily of  the  Domitii,  to  which  Nero  belonged,  had 
previously  possessed  property,  or  at  all  events  a 
sepulchre,  on  the  Pincian;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
ashes  of  that  emperor  were  deposited.  (Suet.  Ser. 
50.)  Popular  tradition  places  it  on  that  part  of 
the  hill  which  overhangs  the  church  of  S,  Maria 
del  Popolo  near  the  gate  of  the  same  name. 

XIII.  Tine  Campus  Martius,  Circus  Fla* 
min i us,  and  Via  Lata. 

The  whole  plain  which  lies  between  the  Pincian, 
Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills  on  the  E.  and  the 
Tiber  on  the  W., — on  which  the  principal  part  of 
modorn  Rome  stands, — may  be  designated  generally 
by  tho  name  of  Campus  Martius,  though  strictly 
speaking  it  was  divided  into  three  separate  dis- 
tricts. It  is  narrow  at  the  northern  part  be- 
tween the  Pincian  and  the  river,  but  afterwards 
expands  to  a considerable  breadth  by  the  winding 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is  terminated  by  the  approach 
of  the  latter  to  the  Capitoline  hill,  between  which 
and  tho  stream  a part  of  the  Servian  wall  forming 
its  southern  boundary  anciently  ran.  It  was  cut 
through  its  whole  length  by  a straight  rood,  very 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  modem  Corto , run- 
ning from  tho  Porta  Flaminia  to  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. The  southern  port  of  the  district  lying  be- 
tween this  rood  and  the  hills  formed,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Lata,  the  7th  of  the  Augustan  Regions; 
but  how  far  it  extended  to  the  N.  cannot  be  de- 
termined. From  its  northern  boundary,  wherever 
it  may  have  been,  to  the  Porta  Flaminia  and  beyond 
that  gate,  the  road  before  described  was  called  Via 
Flaminia.  The  southern  portion  of  tho  Campus 
Martius  lying  between  the  same  rood  and  the  Tiber, 
as  far  N.  as  the  modem  Piazza  Savona  and  Piazza 
Colonna.  constituted  the  9th  Region  of  Augustus, 
under  the  name  of  Circus  Flaminius. 

lu  the  earlier  times  nil  this  district  between  tho 
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hills  and  the  river  was  private  property,  and  was 
applied  to  agricultural  purposes.  We  have  already 
related  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  how,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquina,  tbe  Campus  Martius 
was  assigned,  or  rather  perhaps  restored,  to  the 
public  use.  But  the  southern  portion  of  the  plain 
appears  still  to  have  belonged  to  private  owners. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  possessions  was  the 
Prata  Flaminia,  or  Campus  Flaminius,  which, 
however,  must  soon  have  become  public  property, 
since  we  find  tliat  assemblies  of  tbe  people  were  held 
here  under  tbe  decemvirs.  (Liv.  iii.  54.)  Among 
these  private  estates  must  have  been  the  Acer 
Cati,  in  which  was  a fountain  whence  the  stream 
called  Petronia  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  and  seems  to 
have  formed  tbe  southern  boundary  of  the  proper 
Campus  Martius  (*•  Petronia  arnnis  e»t  inTiberiin  per- 
tiuens,  quam  nuigiwtratua  auspicalo  transeunt  cum  in 
Cainpo  quid  agere  vdunt,”  FesL  p 250;  cf.  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  45);  also  tbe  Camtus  Tiberinus,  the 
property  of  the  vestal  Taracia,  or  Suffetia,  which 
she  presented  to  the  people.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  11.) 

We  shall  begin  the  description  of  this  district 
from  its  southern  side;  that  is,  from  the  Servian 
wall  between  the  Capitoline  hill  and  the  Tiber. 
Immediately  before  the  Porta  Carmentalh  lay  the 
Forum  Olitouium.  It  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  vegetable  market.  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 146.) 
The  Elephas  Hekrarhs,  or  bronze  statue  of  an 
elephant,  which  stood  near  the  boundary  of  the  8th 
Region  (v.  Xutitia)  has  by  some  topigraphers  been 
connected  with  this  forum,  merely,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  epithet  herbariut;  but  the  wall  must  have 
made  here  a decided  separation  between  the  8th 
and  9th  Regions.  There  were  several  temple*  in 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  as  those  of  Spes,  of  Juno 
Snspita,  of  Pietas,  and  of  Janus.  The  TEMri.p.  of 
Spes  was  founded  by  M.  Atilius  Calatinus  in  tire 
First  Punic  War.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49;  CSc.  V.  JX 
ii.  23;  Liv.  xxi.  62.)  It  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  which  devastated  this  neighbourhood  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  (Liv.  xxiv.  47),  and  though 
soon  rebuilt,  was  again  burnt  down  in  R.  c.  30;  after 
which  the  restored  temple  was  dedicated  by  Ger- 
manicua.  (Tacu  1.  e .)  The  Temple  or  Juno 
was  consecrated  by  C.  Cornelius  Cetbegus  in  b.  c. 
195.  There  is  a confusion  in  Livy  between  the 
names  of  Sospita  and  Matuta  applied  to  this 
deity  (xxxii.  30,  xxxiv.  53);  and  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  epithet  may  be  the  correct  one. 
The  Temple  or  Piktas  is  connected  with  the 
well-known  legend  of  tho  Roman  daughter  who 
nourished  her  father  (or  mother)  when  in  prison 
with  tbe  milk  of  her  breast,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided on  the  spot  where  the  temple  was  erected. 
(Festos,  p.  209 ; Val.  Max.  ii.  5.  § 1.)  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  n.  c.  180  by  the  son  of  M.  Acilius  Glabrio, 
in  pursuance  of  a vow  made  by  his  father,  on  the 
day  when  he  engaged  king  Antiochu*  at  Ther- 
mopylae. (Liv.  xl.  34.)  It  was  pulled  down  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  theatre  of  Marcellos. 
(Plin.  vii.  36.)  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  another  temple  of  Pietas  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
miniua  itself.  (Jul.  Oba.  114.)  Close  by  was  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted in  the  former  port  of  this  article.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Forum  Olitoriuin  must  have  been  en- 
grossed by  tbe  Theatre  or  Marckllus,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  another  section ; and  it  may 
therefore  be  doubted  whether  it  continued  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a market  when  the  theatre  was 
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erected.  On  the  Forum  Olitorium  also  stood  the 
Column  A Lactaria,  so  called  because  children 
were  provided  with  milk  at  that  spot.  (Paul. 
I)iac.  p.  118.)  The  supposition  that  there  was 
likewise  a Forum  Piscarium  in  this  neighbour, 
hood  rests  only  on  a doubtful  reading  in  Varro. 
(L.  L,  r.  § 146.) 

The  Campus  Flaminius  began  at  an  early  period 
to  be  occupied  with  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  of  the 
former  was  the  Temple  or  Apollo.  The  site 
appears  to  have  been  sacred  to  that  deity  from  very 
early  times,  and  was  called  Apollinark,  probably 
from  some  altar  which  stood  there.  (Liv.  iii.  63.) 
The  temple  was  dedicated  in  n.  c.  430,  in  conse- 
quence of  a vow  made  with  the  view  of  averting  a 
pestilence.  (Liv.  iv.  25,  29.)  It  remained  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  only  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Borne,  and  must  have  been  of  considerable  size, 
since  the  senate  frequently  assembled  in  it.  It  lay 
between  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  Circus  Fla- 
minius, or,  according  to  Pliuy's  designation,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  close  to  the  Porticus 
Octaviae.  (Aacon.  ad  Cic.  in  Tog.  Land.  p.  90, 
OrelL;  Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  a.  34.) 

Another  celebrated  and  important  temple  was  the 
Aedes  Bellonak,  since  it  was  the  chief  place  for 
assemblies  of  the  senate  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  meet  outside  of  the  pomoerium;  as,  for 
instance,  when  generals  cum  imperio  were  soliciting 
them  for  a triumph,  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors  whom  it  was  not  advisable  to  admit 
into  the  city,  and  other  similar  occasions.  Close  to 
it  was  one  of  the  three  Sknacula  mentioned  by 
Fes t us  (p.  347).  The  temple  of  Bellona  is  said  to 
have  been  built  in  pursuance  of  a vow  made  by 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  in  the  battle  against  the 
Etruscans,  n.  c.  297  (Liv.  x.  19);  but  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (xxxv.  3)  it  was  built  by  Appius 
Claudios  Regillensis  two  centuries  earlier,  who 
placed  the  images  of  his  forefathers  in  it,  n.  c.  494 ; 
in  which  case  the  vow  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus 
mtut  have  been  accomplished  by  restoring  tbe 
former  temple.  In  front  of  the  temple  lay  a small 
area,  on  which  stood  the  Columna  Bellica.  so 
colled  because  it  was  the  spot  whence  the  Fetialis 
threw  a lance  in  the  ceremony  of  declaring  war. 
When  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  broke  out  this  custom 
could  not  be  observed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
throwing  the  lance  into  the  enemy’s  country;  where- 
fore, a captured  soldier  of  Pyrrhus’s  was  made  to  buy 
a piece  of  ground  near  the  temple,  which  symbolised 
the  territory  of  the  enemy;  and  into  this  the  lance 
was  flung  on  all  subsequent  occasions  of  declaring 
war  against  a people  whose  country  lay  beyond  the 
eea.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  ix.  53.)  Thia  custom  was 
observed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
(Dion  Casa.  Ixxi.  33.)  There  are  two  points  in 
dispute  about  this  temple ; first,  whether  the  area 
containing  the  Columna  Bellica  stood  before  or  behind 
it ; and  secondly,  whether  the  temple  itself  stood  at 
the  eastern  or  western  end  of  the  Circus  Flaminius; 
which  latter  question  also  concerns  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Custos,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  lines  of  Ovid  (/ait  vi.  206) : — 

“ Proepicit  a templo  sammum  brevis  area  C ire  urn ; 
Est  ibi  non  parvae  parva  columna  notac. 

Hinc  solet  hasta  manu,  belli  praenuntia,  mitri, 

In  regem  et  gentes  quum  placet  arma  capi. 

Altera  pars  Circi  custode  sub  Hercule  tot  a est 
Quod  deus  Euboico  carmine  munu*  babel." 
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In  the  first  line  Becker  ( Uantlb . p.  607)  reads 
“ a tergo,"  with  Merkel,  instead  of  u a templo,** 
which  is  the  reading  of  Heinsius,  and  of  most 
editions,  and  thus  places  the  arm  behind  tbe 
temple.  But  this  w ns  not  the  usual  situation  for 
an  area,  and  there  is  express  authority  that  the 
column  stood  before  the  temple.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.38; 
Serv.  /.  c.,  where  Becker  admits  that  we  should 
read  **  ante  aedem  " for  “ ante  pedem.”)  The  oilier 
point  respecting  the  site  of  the  temple  depends  on 
whether  “ summna  circus”  means  the  part  where 
the  carcerts  were,  or  the  circular  end.  Becker 
adopts  the  former  meaning,  and  consequently  places 
the  temple  of  Bellona  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
circus,  and  that  of  Hercules  Costas  at  the  western 
end.  Urlichs  reverses  this  order,  and  quotes  in 
support  of  his  view  Salmaaios,  ad  Sotin.  p.  639,  A.: 
“ Pars  circi,  ubi  metae  ultimae  superior  dicitur; 
inferior  ad  carceree.”  (Antic,  p.  31.)  This  is  a 
point  that  is  not  altogether  established ; hot  Becker's 
view  seems  in  this  case  the  more  probable  one,  as 
will  sppear  a little  farther  on,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  Villa  Publico. 

The  Circus  Flaminius  itself,  which  will  be 
described  in  another  section,  lay  under  tbe  Capitol, 
on  which  side  its  careers*  were,  and  extended  in  a 
westerly  direction  towards  the  river.  Between  it 
and  the  theatre  of  Marcellos  lay  tbe  PoRTtcua 
Octaviae,— which  roust  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Porticos  Octavia,  built  by  Cn.  Octavius, — 
enclosing  TEMn.Es  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno. 
This  portico  occupied  tbe  site  of  a former  one  built 
by  Q.  Caecilius  Metelitsa,  after  his  Macedonian  tri- 
umph, and  called  after  him  Porticus  Mktelll 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  two  temples  before 
alluded  to  were  in  existence  before  the  time  when 
Me  tell  us  erected  his  portico ; hut  the  notices  on  this 
subject  in  ancient  authors  are  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory. (Becker,  ffandb.  p.  608,  eeq.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Porticus  Oc- 
taviae superseded  that  of  Metellus.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
14  ; cf.  Pint.  C.  Gracck.  4.)  It  was  erected 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  in  the  name  of  his 
sister ; but  at  what  date  is  uncertain.  (Suet.  A ug. 
29  ; Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  391.)  It  contained  a library, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  with  all  its  literary  treasures.  (Dion  Casa, 
xlix.  43,  lxvi.  24  ; Suet.  fU.  Gramm.  21.)  This 
library  was  probably  in  the  part  called  tbe  u SchoU 
in  porticibus  Octaviae,”  and,  like  the  Palatine  library, 
was  sometimes  used  for  assemblies  of  the  senate. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  114,  xxxvi.  5,  s.  22.  a.  28; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8.)  Hence,  it  was  even  called  Octavia 
Curia,  and  sometimes  Octaviae  Opera.  The  church 
of  S.  A ngtlo  in  Pescaria  now  stands  opposite  to  its 
principal  entrance  towards  the  river. 

Close  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae,  on  its  western 
side,  lay  the  Porticus  Phiuiti,  enclosing  a tem- 
pi.  of  Hercules  Ml  ha  rum.  This  temple  was 
built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  tbe  conqueror  of  the 
Aetolians  (Cic.  p.  Arch.  11),  and  rebuilt  by  L.  Mar- 
cias Philippus,  the  step-father  of  Augustus,  who  also 
surrounded  it  with  the  portico.  (Suet.  Aug.  29.) 
The  name  of  the  temple  does  not  signify,  aa  Becker 
supposes  (Handb.  p.  613),  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
Hercules  and  the  Muses,  but  to  Hercules  as  leader  of 
the  Muses  (Movaayirvs),  the  genitive,  Alusarum, 
depending  on  Hercules,  as  appears  from  coins  of 
the  Gens  Pompous,  where  be  is  represented  in 
that  character,  with  the  legend  iiebcvi.es  muoa- 
bvx,  as  well  as  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (mix*, 
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5)  HXRCVLX  . MVSARVM.  FTTH  VS  (UrllcIlS,  Rim. 
Topogr.  p.  140,  and  Antio.  p.  32).  Indeed  Eu- 
menius  expressly  says  that  Fulvios  NobiUor  when 
in  Greece  had  heard  “ Herculem  Musagelem  esse 
comitem  ducemque  Musaruin " ( pro  hut.  Schol. 
Aug.  p.  195,  Arntz.);  and  we  learn  from  Ovid  that 
the  statue  of  Hercules  represented  him  with  a 
lyre  (Fast.  vi.  810)  : — 

" Annuit  Alcides,  increpuitque  lyram.” 

The  vicinity  of  the  temple  and  portico  is  indicated 
in  Martial  (v.  49.  8). 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Thratrum  Balbi  lay 
close  to  the  western  side  of  this  portico,  and,  a little 
farther  on,  opposite  the  round  end  of  the  circus,  but 
rather  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Thkatkum  Pompeii; 
of  which  latter  there  are  still  some  remains  at  the 
Palazzo  Pio.  Potnpey’s  theatre  must  have  lain 
close  to  the  boundary  between  the  Campus  Marti  us 
and  Circus  Flaminius  since  Pliny  mentions  that  a 
colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  erected  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  in  the  Campus,  was  called  Pompeianus 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  theatre  (tt  Talis  in  Campo 
Martio  Jupiter  a Divo  Claudio  Caesare  dicatus,  qui 
vocatur  Pompeianus  a vicinitate  theatri,”  xxxiv. 
18).  The  same  thing  might  also  be  inferred  from 
Cicero  (“  Quid  enim  loci  nature  alTerre  potest,  ut  in 
portion  Pompeii  potiusquam  in  Campo  ambulemus,” 
d«  Fato,  4.)  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
boundary  of  the  two  districts,  after  proceeding 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
took  a north-westerly  direction  towards  the  river. 
The  Pokticus  Pompeii  adjoined  the  scena  of  his 
theatre,  and  afforded  a shelter  to  the  spectators  in 
the  event  of  bad  weather.  (Vitruv.  v.  9.)  But 
what  conferred  the  greatest  interest  on  this  gronp  of 
buildings  was  the  Curia  Pompeii,  a large  hall  or 
hexedre  in  the  portico  itself,  sometimes  used  for  the 
representation  of  plays  as  well  as  for  assemblies  of 
the  senate.  It  was  here  that  Caesar  was  assas- 
sinated, at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue;  an  event 
which  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  a locus  sceleratus, 
and  to  be  walled  up  in  consequence.  (Cic.  Div.  ii. 
9;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  16,  52;  Suet.  Cae$.  80,  88; 
PluL  Brut . 14,  Coe*.  66,  flee.)  The  statue  of 
Pompey,  however,  was  first  taken  out  by  order  of 
Augustus,  and  placed  under  a marble  arch  or 
Janus,  opposite  the  portico.  (Suet.  Aug.  31.)  It 
is  a question  whether  the  portico  styled  Hkcato- 
■tylon,  from  its  having  a hundred  columns,  was 
only  another  name  for  the  portico  of  Pompey,  or 
quite  a distinct  building.  It  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned in  a manner  which  would  seem  to  intimate 
that  it  was  identical  with  the  Porticos  Pompeii. 
Thus  both  are  said  to  havo  had  groves  of  plane- 
trees  (Prop.  ii.  32.  11),  and  to  have  been  consumed 
in  one  and  the  same  fire.  (Hieron.  Chron.  p.  475, 
Rone.)  The  following  lines  of  Martial,  however, 
appear  to  show  that  they  were  separate,  but  adjoin- 
ing buildings  (ii.  14.  6):  — 

“ Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnia; 

Illinc  Pompeii  dona  nemusque  duplex  ” 

From  these  lines,  and  from  two  fragments  of  the 
Capitolina  Plan,  Canina  has  correctly  inferred  that 
there  were  two  distinct  porticoes,  and  that  the 
Hecatostylon  adjoined  the  N.  side  of  that  of  Pompey. 
{Indie,  p.  373.)  Pompey  also  built  a private  dwell- 
ing-house near  his  theatre,  in  addition  to  the  house 
which  he  possessed  in  the  Cannae.  The  former  of 
these  seems  to  have  been  situated  in  some  gardens. 
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(Plut.  Pomp.  40,  44.)  We  6nd  other  Hoim  Pom- 
peii mentioned  with  the  epithet  of  superior**,  pro- 
bably from  their  lying  on  the  Pincian  hill.  (Ascon. 
ad  Cic.  AiiL  Arg.  p.  37,  and  c.  25.  p.  50,  Orell.) 

Near  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  also  the  Por- 
ticus Oct  A VIA,  which,  as  we  have  said,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Porticus  Oct  a via.*. 
It  was  a double  portico  originally  erected  by  Cn. 
Octavius  after  his  triumph  over  Perseus.  It  was 
likewise  called  Corinthia,  from  its  columns  being 
adorned  with  bronze  capitals.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  7; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1;  F*»t.  p.  178.)  Augustus  rebuilt 
it,  but  dedicated  it  again  in  the  name  of  its  founder. 
Also  near  the  theatre  was  the  Triumphal.  Arch 
op  Tiberius,  erected  by  Claudius.  (Suet.  Claud. 
11.) 

Other  tern  plea  in  the  district  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius, besides  those  already  enumerated,  were  a 
Temple  op  Diana,  and  another  of  Juno  Kkqina, 
— different  from  that  of  Juno  in  the  Porticus  Octa- 
viae, — both  dedicated  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  b.  e 
179.  (Liv.  xl.  52.)  An  Akoks  Foktunak 
Equkstius  vowed  by  Q.  Fulvitu  Fiaccus  in  a battle 
against  the  Celtiberians,  n.  c.  176.  (Liv.  xL  40, 
44,  xlii.  3,  10.)  It  stood  near  the  theatre  of  Potn- 
pey  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  (iii.  3.  § 2,  Selin.),  but 
seems  to  have  disappeared  before  that  of  Tacitus. 

iii.  71.)  A Temple  op  Mars,  founded  by 
I).  Junius  Brutus  Callaicus  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  26); 
one  of  Neptune,  cited  as  “ delubruin  Cn.  Domitii " 
(76.;  Gruter,  Inter,  cccxviii.  5);  one  of  Castor 
and  Pollux  (Vitruv.  iv.  8.  4);  and  probably  also 
one  of  Vulcan.  {Fast  Capran.  X.  KaL  Sep.) 
Some  of  these  last,  however,  were  perhaps,  mere 
sacella  in  the  circus  itself. 

A few  profane  objects  will  close  the  list  of  public 
buildings  in  this  quarter.  The  Stabula  iv.  Fac- 
tionum  of  the  Notitia  must  have  been  the  stables 
in  which  the  horses  of  the  four  factions  or  colours  of 
the  circus,  albata,  prasina,  russata,  and  veneta,  were 
kept.  Domitian  added  two  more  colours,  the  aorala 
and  purpurea,  and  another  reading  of  the  Curiotum 
mentions  six  stables,  whilst  the  Notitia  •—  certainly 
erroneously  — names  eight ; but  it  seems  most  proba- 
ble that  there  were  only  four.  (Preller,  Regionen,  p. 
167.)  Some  of  the  emperors  paid  great  attention  to 
these  stables.  Tacitus  represents  VUellius  as  build- 
ing some  {Hist  ii.  94);  and  Caligula  was  constantly 
dining  and  spending  his  time  in  the  stables  of  the 
Green  Faction.  (Suet.  CaL  55.)  The  four  in  ques- 
tion were  probably  situated  under  the  Capitol,  near 
the  enreeres  of  the  Circus  Flaminius.  Between 
the  Porticus  Philippi  and  the  theatre  of  Balbus  lay 
two  Porticus  Minuciae,  styled  respectively  Vet  l*b 
and  Fkumentaria,  both  built  by  Minucius  who 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  1 1 1.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  8.)  The 
Frummtaria  appears  to  have  been  the  place  in 
which  tile  tesserae  were  distributed  to  those  entitled 
to  share  the  public  gifts  of  com.  (Appul.  de  Mtmd. 
extr.  p.  74.  14,  Elm.;  cf.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34;  Lampr. 
Comm.  16.)  The  Cryfta  Balbi  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia  was  probably  a peculiar  species  of  por- 
tico, und  most  likely  attached  to  the  theatre  of 
Balbus.  A crypto  differed  from  a portico  by  hav- 
ing one  of  its  sides  walled,  and  by  being  covered 
with  a roof,  in  which  were  windows.  (Urlichs, 
Beschr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  62.) 

Such  were  the  public  buildings  in  the  district 
called  Circus  Flaminius;  immediately  to  the  N.  of 
which  lay  the  Campus  Martius,  sometimes  called 
merely  Campus.  The  purposes  to  which  this  plaiu 
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was  applied  were  twofold ; it  served  for  gymnastic 
and  warlike  exercises,  and  also  for  large  political  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  as  the  comitia  and  contiotte a 
At  first  it  must  have  been  a completely  open  field 
with  only  a few  scattered  sacred  places  upon  it; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  6th  century  of  the  city  that 
regular  temples  began  to  be  built  there.  By  de- 
grees it  became  covered  with  buildings,  except  in 
that  port  devoted  to  the  public  games  and  exercises, 
and  especially  the  equiria,  or  horse-races,  instituted 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  Mars.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi. 
§13;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  81.)  The  spot  where  these 
took  place  is  indicated  by  Ovid  (FcuL  iii.  519):  — 

“ Altera  gramineo  spectabis  Equiria  campo 
Quern  Tiberia  curvis  in  latus  urget  aquis. 

Qui  tamen  ejecta  si  forte  teoebitnr  unda 
Caelius  accipiet  pnlverulentus  equoe.” 

The  part  of  the  Campus  the  side  of  which  may 
be  said  to  bo  “ pressed  upon  ” by  the  stream  of  the 
Tiber,  is  that  lying  between  Piazza  Navona  and 
the  bridge  of  & A ngelo,  where  the  ground  forms  an 
angle  opposed  to  the  descending  waters.  Here  also 
was  the  bathing-place  of  the  Roman  youth.  (Hor. 
Od.  iii.  7.  25  ; Comp.  Cic.  pro  Coel.  15.) 

Some  writers  have  assumed  that  this  spot  was 
regarded  as  forming  a distinct  division  called  Cam- 
pus Mixor,  whilst  the  remainder  of  tho  plain 
was  called  Campus  Major.  (Preller,  Pegionen, 
p.  160;  Urlichs,  Horn.  MartfeUl,  p.  19;  Canina, 
Indie , pp.  384,  412.)  But  this  distinction  does 
not  appear  to  rest  on  adequate  authority.  It  is 
derived  from  a passage  in  Catullus  : 41  To  campo 
qnaesivimu.1  minore " (liiL  (It.).  3);  and  from 
another  in  Strabo,  quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  where,  in  describing  the  Campus  Marti  us, 
he  speaks  of  another  field,  or  plain,  near  it  (vAij- 
olov  V 4ar  1 too  vfS'iov  tovtov  iced  &A \o  vtHioy,  aal 
irrodi  KVK\(p  wafirArjOfif,  k.  r.  A.).  Bat,  as  Becker 
observes  ( FJandb . p.  599),  Strabo  has  already  de- 
scribed the  Campus  Martius  as  the  usual  place  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  therefore  his  &AAo  irt&lov 
cannot  be  tho  part  of  it  just  described.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  meant  the  Campus  Flaminius, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  Dame,  though  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  the  porticoes  and  other  build- 
ings which  he  describes  ; just  as  we  have  a Moor- 
fields  and  Goodman's  Fields  in  the  heart  of  London. 
The  Campus  Minor  of  Catullus  may  have  been  the 
Campus  Martial  is  on  the  Caelian  ; or,  as  Preller 
observes,  the  punctuation  may  be : — 

“ Te  campo  quaesivimus,  minore 
Te  in  circo." 

The  ancient  loci  religion  on  the  Campus  Martius 
were  the  following:  — The  Pai.us  Caukeae,  or 
CArRAK,  where  Romulus  is  said  to  have  diaapjicared 
during  the  holding  of  an  assembly  of  the  people : its 
situation  is  unknown ; but  it  does  not  seem  im- 


probable, as  Preller  suggests  (Regional,  p.  137), 
that  its  site  may  have  been  marked  by  the  Abdicula  ^ 


Capra ria,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  7th 


tics,  p.  7 1 6.  We  are  here  only  concerned  for  the  situ- 
ation of  the  place,  which  is  very  variously  assigned 
by  different  writers.  Urlichs  placed  it  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  which,  however,  must  be  wrong,  as  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  Campus  Martius  (VaJ.  Max.  ii. 
4.  § 5;  Festus,  p.  329),  though  at  one  extremity  of 
it.  (Zos.  ii.  4.)  Hence  Becker  placed  it  near  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,  being  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  the  Sibylline  oracle  recorded  by  Zoaimus  (6c.): — 

*P ifay  iv  wtSty  to pa  &vp£pt8os  tmXerov  Mwp 

"Otttj  <JTUv6ra,Tov. 

Becker  refers  the  word  artiviraroy  in  this  pas- 
sage to  *t8ioy,  and  hence  selects  the  northern  part 
of  the  Campus  for  the  site  of  Tarcnlum,  as  being 
the  narrowest.  But  it  may  equally  well  refer  to 
W and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Tiber  in  its 
course  through  the  Campus  Martius — taking  that 
appellation  in  its  more  extended  sense— is  where  it 
is  divided  by  the  Insula  Tiberiua.  Other  passage* 
adduced  are  undecisive,  as  those  of  Ovid  (FatU  i. 
501)  and  Seneca  (dc  Morte  Claudii , 13);  and 
therefore  though  Preller  ( Regional , Anliang,  p.  241) 
pronounces  against  Becker’s  site,  we  must  leave  the 
question  undetermined. 

The  Ara  Martis,  near  which,  when  the  comitia 
were  ended  the  newly-elected  censors  took  their 
Beats  in  curule  chairs,  was  probably  the  earliest  holy 
place  dedicated  to  the  god  on  the  Campus  which 
bore  his  name.  We  have  already  observed,  when 
treating  of  the  Porta  Fontinalis,  that  it  must  have 
been  near  that  gate,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  erected 
by  Numa.  There  was  also  an  Aedrs  Martis  on 
the  Campus,  probably  at  the  spot  where  the  equina 
were  celebrated.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  24;  Ov.  Fa*L  ii. 
855.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a distinct  temple 
from  that  already  mentioned  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius.  The  site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Larks 
Perm  a rim,  dedicated  by  the  censor  M.  Acmilius 
Lepidua,  b.  c.  179,  in  pursuance  of  a vow  made  by 
L.  Aemilius  Regillus  after  his  naval  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  Antioch  us,  cannot  be  determined  (Liv.  xL 
52;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10);  but  it  may  probably  have 
stood,  ns  Preller  conjectures,  near  tho  Navalia. 
The  Aepes  Juturxae,  built  by  Q.  Lutatius  Ca- 
tulus  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  stood  near 
the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo,  and  consequently 
near  the  Septa.  (Serv.  ad  A at.  xiL  139;  Ov.  Fast. 
i.  463;  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  36.) 

Such  was  the  Campus  Martins  down  to  the  im- 
perial times ; when  the  great  works  undertaken 
there  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  gave  it  quite 
a new  appearance.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe these,  we  must  say  a few  words  respecting  tho 
Navalia,  or  government  dockyards.  The  older 
topographers  placed  them  under  the  Aventine,  from 
confounding  them  with  the  Emporium  or  commercial 
docks.  Piale  first  pointed  out  the  incorrectness  of 
this  view ; but  erred  himself  in  placing  the  Navalia 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  his  ignorance 
of  certain  passages  which  determine  them  to  have 
been  in  the  Campus  Martius.  These  passages, 


Region,  and  that  it  may  consequently  have  lain  which  were  first  adduced  by  Becker  (tfe  Muris , ifc. 
somewhere  under  the  Quirina).  (Liv.  i.  16;  Ov.  p.  96,  I/andb.  p.  159),  are  the  following:  “ Spcs 
Fast.  ii.  489,  Ac.)  A place  called  Tarextum,  or  ; unica  imperii  populi  Romani,  L.  Quinctius,  trails 
Tkrextum,  which  appears  to  have  been  volcanic  j Tibcrim  contra  eum  ipsum  locum,  ubi  nunc  Navalia 
(campus  ignifer),  with  a subterranean  Aka  Dins  sunt,  quatuor  jugerwn  colebat  agrum,  quae  prata 
Patuis  et  Pkoskruixak,  where  the  ludi  saecularea  Quinctia  vocantur."  (Liv.  iii.  26.)  This  passage 
were  performed.  The  legend  of  Valesius  and  his  shows  the  Navalia  to  have  been  on  the  left  bank  of 
children,  and  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the  the  Tiber,  opposite  some  fields  called  prata  Quinctia; 
game*,  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui-  and  the  following  one  from  Pliny  fixes  the  situation 
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of  these  fields  in  the  district  called  Vaticanus: 
“ Aranti  quatnor  sua  jugcra  in  Vaticano,  qnae  prata 
Quinctia  appellantnr,  Cincinnati)  viator  attnlit  dic- 
taturam"  (xviii.  4).  That  the  Navalia  were  in 
the  Campus  Martins  may  also  be  inferred  from 
Livy  (xlv.  42) : “ Naves  regiao  captae  de  Mace- 
donibos  inu.sitatae  ante  magnitudinis  in  Campo 
Martio  subductae  sunt”;  and  from  Plutarch’B  ac- 
count of  the  return  of  the  younger  Cato  from 
Cyprus,  in  which  he  relates  that  although  the  ma- 
gistrates and  Benate,  as  well  as  a great  part  of  the 
Roman  population,  were  ranged  along  both  banks  of 
the  Tiber  in  order  to  greet  him,  yet  he  did  not  stop 
the  course  of  his  vessels  till  he  arrived  at  the 
Navalia  (Cot  Min.  39);  a circumstance  which 
shows  that  this  arsenal  must  have  lain  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  stream’s  coarse  through 
the  city,  lienee,  though  we  cannot  define  the 
boundary  between  the  Janiculum  and  the  Vatican, 
nor  consequently  the  exact  situation  of  the  Prata 
Quinctia,  yet  the  site  fixed  upon  by  Becker  for  the 
Navalia,  namely,  between  the  Piazza  Xavona  and 
Porto  eft* Ripetta,  seems  sufficiently  probable.  Preller 
is  disposed  to  place  them  rather  lower  down  the 
stream,  but  without  any  adequate  reason  (Rtgiunen, 
Anh.  p.  242). 

It  was  Caosar  who  began  the  great  changes  in 
the  Campus  Martius  to  which  wo  have  before 
alluded.  He  had  at  one  time  meditated  the  gigantic 
plan  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  the 
Milvian  bridge  to  the  Vatican  hill,  by  which  the 
Ager  Vaticanus  would  have  been  converted  into  a 
new  Ciunpus  Martius,  and  the  ancient  one  appro- 
priated to  building;  but  this  project  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiiL  33.)  The 
only  building  which  he  really  began  in  the  Campus 
was  the  Skfta  Julia.  It  has  been  said,  when 
treating  of  the  Porta  Flumentana,  that  a spot  near 
the  Circus  Flaminius  was  appropriated  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Comitia  Centnriata.  In  early  times  it 
was  enclosed  with  a rude  kind  of  fence  or  boundary, 
probably  of  hurdles  ; whence,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a sheep-fold,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Ovile,  and 
subsequently  of  Sept*.  (Liv.  xxvi.  22;  Juv.  vi.  528; 
Senr.  ad  Virg.  Ec.  i.  34.)  For  this  simple  and 
primitive  fence  Caesar  substituted  a marble  building 
(Septa  marmorea),  which  was  to  be  surrounded  with 
a portico  a mile  square,  and  to  be  connected  with 
th<s  Villa  Publica.  (Cic.  ad  Att  iv.  16.)  It  was 
probably  not  much  advanced  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
assassination ; since  we  find  that  it  was  continued 
by  the  triumvir  Lepidus,  and  finally  dedicated  by 
Agrippa  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  23) ; but  whether  it  was 
completed  on  the  magnificent  plan  described  by 
Cicero  cannot  be  said.  Its  situation  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a passage  in  Frontinus,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  ended  in  the 
Campus  Martius  in  front  of  the  Septa.  (Ag.  22.) 
These  arches,  which,  as  we  have  seen  before,  began 
under  the  gardens  of  Lucullus  on  the  Pincian,  were 
conducted  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  Donati  men- 
tions that  remains  of  them  were  discovered  in  his 
time  in  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Ignasio  (near  the 
Collegio  Romano).  (De  Urb.  R.  iii.  18.)  This 
coincides  with  remains  of  the  portico  of  the  Septa 
existing  under  the  Palazzo  Doria  and  church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  in  the  Corso  (Canina,  Indie. 
400);  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  tlw  Septa 
Julia  stood  at  this  spot.  The  portico  most  have 
enclosed  a large  open  space  where  the  assemblies 
ware  held,  and  in  which  gladiatorial  shows,  and  on 
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one  occasion  even  a naumachia,  were  exhibited. 
(Suet.  Aug.  43,  Col.  18,  A'er.  12;  Dion  Cass.  Iv. 
1 8,  lix.  10.)  There  was  of  course  a suggestum  or 
rostra,  for  haranguing  the  people.  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  1.) 

I The  Septa  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  under 
[ Titus  (Dion  Cass.  lvi.  24),  but  must  have  been 
' restored,  since,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  they 
had  lost  their  political  importance,  they  appear  to 
have  been  used  as  a market,  in  which  the  most 
valuable  objects  were  exposed  for  sale.  (Mart.  Lx. 
60.)  They  appear  to  have  undergone  a subsequent 
restoration  under  Hadrian.  (Spart.  ffadr.  19.) 

The  Villa  Puiilica  adjoined  the  Septa  Julia, 
and  must  have  been  on  its  S.  side,  since  it  is  described 
by  Varro  (A.  A.  iii.  2)  as  being  “ in  Campo  Martio 
extremo,”and  must  consequently  have  lain  between 
the  Septa  and  the  Circus  Flaminius,  near  the  Palazzo 
di  Venezia.  The  original  one  was  an  ancient  and 
simple  building,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (iv.  22) 
as  early  as  the  year  n.  c.  436.  It  was  used  by  the 
consuls  for  the  levying  of  troops,  and  by  the  censors 
for  taking  the  census  (Varr.  1.  c.);  also  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors  whom  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  admit  into  the  city,  and  of 
Roman  generals  before  they  obtained  permission  to 
enter  the  gates  in  triumph  (Liv.  xxx.  21,  xxxiiL 
24,  Ac.).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the 
four  Marian  legions  by  Sulla  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2.  § 1 ; 
Liv.  EpiL  lxxxviii. •,  Strab.  v.  249).  A passage  in 
Lucan  respecting  this  horrible  transaction  confirms 
the  position  of  the  Villa  Publica  close  to  the 
Septa  (it  196):  — 

M Tunc  floe  Hesperiae,  Latii  jam  sola  juventus 
Concidit  et  miserae  maeulavit  Ovilia  Romae” 

And  another  passage  in  Plutarch  shows  tliat  it  innst 
have  adjoined  the  Circus  Flaminius  on  the  other 
side  (Oo  yAp  AaAq  kuI  rovrovs  Kal  rwv  4aa&>j» 
robs  wtprytvopdvovs  tit  J£axi<rx*A/ot;*  iBpotoas 
wapd  rbv  IsriroSpopov,  ftrdAet  -H)*  oirynXstrov 
tit  rb  ttj i 'Y.voovs  Up6y,  SulL  30.)  Seneca  (de 
Clem.  i.  12)  likewise  mentions  the  assembling  of 
the  senate  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bel  Iona, 
where  the  cries  of  the  massacred  soldiers  were  heard; 
and  this  circumstance  would  rather  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  temple  in  question  was  situated  at 
the  eastern  end,  or  towards  the  carcerez,  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  since  the  Septa  and  Villa  Publica 
must  have  lain  towards  that  end  of  it  nearest  to  the 
Capitol.  The  simple  building  described  by  Varro 
must  have  been  that  rebuilt  in  the  censorship  of  S. 
Aelius  Pact  us  and  C.  Cornelius  Cetbegns,  n.c,  194. 
Caesar  could  hardly  have  done  anything  to  it,  since 
a coin  of  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  consul  in  b.  c.  33, 
testifies  that  the  Utter  either  restored  or  rebuilt  it. 

The  name  of  M.  Vipsaniua  Agrippa,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Augustus,  is  connected  with  the  principal 
changes  and  the  most  important  buildings  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  The  latter  consisted  of  the  Pan- 
theon, the  thermae,  a portico,  and  the  large  structure 
called  the  Diribitorium.  The  Campus  Agrippae 
and  its  buildings  will  be  described  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  that  part  of  the  district  under  consideration 
called  Via  Lata. 

The  PAimiEOJf  of  Agrippa,  which  is  still  in  so 
good  a state  of  preservation  that  it  serves  for  public 
worship,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome.  An  inscription  on  the  friexe  of  the  portico 
testifies  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  bis  third 
ooosuUte;  whilst  another  below  records  repairs  by 
the  emperors  Scptiuiius  Severus  and  Caracal  la.  From 
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a very  corrupt  passage  in  Pliny  (xxxvi.  24.  s.  ] ), 
topographers  have  related  that  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated to  Jnpiter  Ultor;  but  this  is  altogether  in- 
consistent with  other  accounts  of  its  destination; 
and  it  appears  from  an  emendation  of  Jan,  derived 
from  the  Codex  Bambergensis,  that  we  should  read 
DiribiUrrU  for  Jovi  Ultori  (Becker,  Handb.  p. 
635).  Dion  Cassias  states  that  it  received  the  name 
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of  Pantheon  because  it  contained  the  images  of  many 
gods  (liii.  27),  which,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  the  deities  mythically  connected  with  the 
Julian  race,  and  among  them  that  of  Caesar  himself. 
The  temple  is  circular,  and  its  magnificent  portico 
with  triple  row  of  columns,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  main  building,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder.  It  owes  its 
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excellent  state  of  preservation  partly  to  the  solidity 
of  its  construction,  partly  to  its  having  been  conse- 
crated as  a Christian  church  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Phocas,  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  ad  Mar  tyre*, 
or  della  Rotanda.  To  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts  it 
is  doubly  interesting  from  containing  the  tomb  of 
Raphael.  Some  architects  have  thought  that  it  was 
not  originally  intended  for  a temple,  but  as  part  of 
the  baths;  a notion,  however,  that  is  refnted  by 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  where  it  is  styled 
templurr.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  88;  Macrob.  Sot.  ii.  13). 
The  Pantheon  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Campus 
Manias,  taking  that  name  in  Its  widest  sense.  The 
Tiiermae,  of  which  only  a few  unimportant  remains 
exist,  adjoined  it  on  the  SL,  and  must  have  extended 
to  near  the  Qecatostylon.  The  Diri bitori ux  was  a 
large  building  destined,  according  to  Becker  ( Handb , 
p.  638),  to  the  examination  of  the  voting  tablets 
used  in  the  comitia,  in  order  to  determine  the  result 
of  elections,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated 
near  the  Septa.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  unfinished 
at  Agrippa's  death,  and  was  dedicated  by  Augustus, 
b.  c.  7.  Its  vast  unsupported  roof  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Rome,  and,  when  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
Titos,  could  not  be  replaced.  (Dion  Cass.  hr.  8; 
Plin.  xvi.  40.)  In  bot  weather  Caligula  some- 
times converted  it  into  a theatre  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  7). 
The  portico  which  Agrippa  erected  in  the  Campos 
Martius  appears  to  have  been  called  Porticus 
Aroonautarum,  from  its  bring  adorned  with  a 
picture  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  Agrippa’s  naval  victories  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  27 ; Mart,  iii,  20.  11).  Becker  {Handb.  p.  637) 
contends  that  this  was  the  same  building  called 
Basilica  Neptuni  by  Spartian  ( Hadr . 19),  and 
Tlooiibuvtov  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxvi.  24).  But  a 
basilica  is  not  equivalent  to  a portico,  nor  can  we 
imagine  that  Dion  would  have  used  the  term  Ilo-  ' 
atiSwriov  of  a arrod;  whence  it  seems  more  probable,  ' 
as  assumed  by  Canina  {Indie,  p.  406)  and  other 
topographers,  that  Agrippa  also  erected  a Trxflb 
or  Neftunr,  which  wag  connected  with,  or  probably 
surrounded  by  the  portico.  Nardini  and  Canina — i 
the  latter  from  recent  researches—  are  of  opinion  that 


the  eleven  columns  now  existing  in  the  front  of  the 
Dogama  <U  Terra  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra , near  the 
Antonine  column,  belonged  to  this  temple.  Of  a 
Porticus  Mkleagri  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in 
connection  with  that  of  tbe  Argoaautarum,  we  know 
nothing  further. 

Augustus  also  erected  a few  mtmuments  on  the 
Campus  Martius.  Among  them  was  the  Solarium 
Auouhti,  an  obelisk  which  now  stands  on  Monte 
Citorio,  which  served  as  a gigantic  gnomon,  and, on  an 
immense  marble  flooring  that  surrounded  it, exhibited 
not  only  tbe  hours,  but  also  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  days  (Plin.  xxxvi.  15).  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Campus,  between  the  Via  Flaminia 
and  the  Tiber,  be  caused  to  be  constructed  during 
his  life-time  that  superb  Mausoleum,  a description 
of  which  by  Strabo  has  already  been  cited  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article.  This  district  had  for 
some  time  previously  served  as  a burying  place  for 
the  mo6t  distinguished  persons.  Among  others 
buried  near  this  spot  were  Sulla,  Caesar  together 
with  his  aunt  and  daughter,  and  the  two  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Fans*,  who  fell  at  Mulina.  Several 
members  of  tbe  family  of  Augustus  had  been 
entombed  in  the  mausoleum  before  the  ashes  of 
Augustus  himself  were  deposited  within  it ; as 
Marcellas,  Agrippa,  Octavio,  and  Drusus  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  30;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  873,  aeq.;  Ov.  Cone, 
ad  Lb.  67).  By  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  was  com- 
pletely filled ; which  caused  him  to  build  a new  one 
on  tbe  opposite  side  of  tbe  river  (Dion  Casa.  lxix.  23). 
There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  monument 
of  Augustus.  The  are*  on  which  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Caesars  stood  is  now  converted  into  a sort  of  amphi- 
theatre for  spectacles  of  the  lowest  description  ; sic 
transit  gloria  mundi.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a third 
building  of  Augustus  called  Porticus  ad  Natt- 
onrs,  or  xiv.  Natiokks,  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martius  or  in  the  Circus  F laminins.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  and  contained 
statues  representing  different  nations  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
5.  s.  4 ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  721.) 

Near  the  Mausoleum  appears  to  have  been  a por- 
tico called  Via  Trcta,  the  origin  of  which  is  nn- 
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known.  Its  situation  near  the  place  assigned  is 
determined  by  the  following  passage  in  Seneca’s 
A pocolocyntosi*  : **  Injicit  illi  (Claudio)  manum 
Talthybius  deorum  nuntius  et  trahit  capite  obroluto, 
ne  quis  eum  po&sit  agnogcere,  per  Campum  Martiuin  ; 
et  inter  Tiberim  et  Viatn  Tectam  descendit  ad  in- 
feros * (p.  389,  Bip.).  If  this  descent  to  the  infernal 
regions  was  at  the  subterranean  altar  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  before  mentioned,  it  would  go  far  to  fix 
the  situation  of  the  Tarentum  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Campus ; but  this,  though  probable,  is  not 
certain.  The  Via  Tecta  is  mentioned  once  or  twice 
by  Martial  (iii.  5,  viiL  75). 

Among  the  other  monuments  relating  to  Augustus 
in  the  Campus  Martios,  was  an  Aha  Pacis,  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus  oo  his  return  from  Germany, 
».  c.  13.  (I>ion  Cass.  liv.  25;  Or.  Fast  iii.  882; 
fast.  Prnen.  HI.  KaL  Feb.)  The  Ara  Fortunak 
Reducis  was  another  similar  altar  (Dion  Casa.  liv. 
19);  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  was  on  the 
Campus  Martins. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Statilius  Taurus  erected 
an  Amphitheatre  oo  the  Campus, — the  first 
built  of  stone  at  Rome  ; but  its  situation  cannot  he 
determined.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  23;  Suet.  Aug.  29.) 

A long  interval  ensued  after  the  reign  of  Augustus 
before  any  new  public  buildings  were  erected  on  the 
Campus  Martios.  Caligula  began,  indeed,  a large 
amphitheatre  near  the  Septa ; but  Cladius  caused  it 
to  be  pulled  down.  Nero  erected,  close  to  the  baths 
of  Agrippa,  the  Thermae  Neroxianae,  which 
seem  to  have  been  subsequently  enlarged  by  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Thermae  Alexaxdrixak.  The  damage  occa- 
sioned in  this  district  by  the  fire  of  Nero  cannot  be 
stated,  since  all  that  we  certainly  know  is  that  the 
amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  it 
(Dion  Cass.  lxii.  18).  The  fire  under  Titus  was 
considerably  more  destructive  in  thb  quarter  (Id. 
Ixvi.  24);  but  the  damage  appears  to  have  been 
made  good  by  Domitian.  Among  the  buildings  re- 
stored by  him  on  this  occasion  we  find  the  Temples 
op  Isis  and  Skrafis  mentioned  ; but  we  have  no 
accounts  respecting  their  foundation.  Their  site 
may,  however,  be  fixed  between  the  Septa  Julia  and 
the  baths  of  Agrippa,  near  the  modem  church  of  5. 
A/aria  sopra  Minerva.  Thus  Juvenal  (vi.  527); — 

w A Meroe  portabit  aquas,  ut  spargat  in  aedem 
Iaidis,  antiquo  quae  proxima  surgit  Ovili." 

(Cf.  Joseph.  B.JtuL  vii.  5.  § 4.)  It  was  near  the  spot 
indicated  that  the  celebrated  group  of  tbc  Nile  was 
discovered  which  now  adorns  the  Vatican  (Braun, 
Museums  of  Rome,  p.  160),  together  with  several 
oilier  Egyptian  objects  (Flaminio  Vacua,  Mem.  nos. 
26,  27;  Bartoli,  Mem.  no.  112,  &c.).  Alexander 
Severus  devoted  much  attention  to  these  temples 
(Lampr.  A.  Sev.  26),  and  they  must  have  existed  till 
a late  period,  since  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Sotitia. 

Domitian  also  restored  a temple  of  Minerva 
which  stood  near  the  same  spot,  the  Minerva 
Chalcidica  of  Cassiodorus  (CAron.  rub  Domit.) 
and  of  the  Notiiia.  (Montf.  Dior.  Ital  p. 
292).  It  must  hare  been  the  temple  originally 
founded  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  his  eastern 
victories,  the  inscription  on  which  is  recorded  by 
Pliny  (vii.  27).  It  was  from  this  temple  that  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  just  mentioned  derived  its  epithet 
of  sopra  Minerva ; and  it  scctns  to  have  been  near 
this  spot  that  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Giustiniani 
Pallas,  now  in  the  Braccio  A <uovo  of  the  Vatican, 
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was  discovered  ; though  according  to  other,  bnt  Iee>a 
probable,  accounts,  it  was  found  io  the  circular  tem- 
ple near  the  Porta  Moggbrt  (Braun,  Museums,  $c. 
p.  154).  Some  topographers  assume  that  the  temp]* 
built  by  Pomjiey  was  a different  one  from  the  above, 
with  the  barbarous  title  of  Minerva  Campensb,  but 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; which  docs  not  seem 
probable  (Cuniua,  fwiieaz.  p.  405> 

Domitian  also  founded  in  tbe  Campus  Marti  us  an 
Odeum  and  a Stadium  (Suet.  Dom.  5),  which  will 
be  described  in  the  proper  sections.  The  situation 
of  the  former  cannot  be  determined.  The  Stadium, 
in  all  probability,  occupied  the  site  of  the  Piazza  A’a- 
vona,  the  form  of  which  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  a circus.  The  name  of  Navona  is  a corruption 
of  in  Agone,  and  important  remains  of  this  Stadium 
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were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Anonjmoos  of 
Eiusiedlen  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  171).  The  assump- 
tion that  this  place  was  occupied  by  a stadium  built 
by  Alexander  Severus — in  which  case  that  of  I>o- 
mitian  must  be  sought  in  some  other  part  of  the 
Campus  — rests  only  on  traditions  of  the  middle  ages 
(Canina,  Indie,  p.  392). 

Trajan  is  said  to  have  built  a theatre  in  the 
Campus  Mart ius,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by 
Hadrian.  (Spart.  Uadr.  8.)  The  same  emperor 
probably  erected  what  is  called  in  the  A ’otitia  the 
Basiuca  Marcianes  (Marciunuc),  which  was 
probably  a temple  in  honour  of  his  sister,  Mar- 
tians. The  Antonines  appear  to  have  adorned  this 
quarter  with  many  buildiugs  The  Dasiuca  Ma- 
tures (Matidiae)  was  perhaps  erected  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  consecrated  to  Matidia,  the  wife  of  Hadrian ; 
as  well  as  the  Hadrian  um,  or  temple  to  Hadrian 
himself,  also  mentioned  in  the  N otitia.  (Preller, 
p.  175.)  The  Tkui>lum  Antonini  and  Column  a 
Coen i. is  were  the  temple  and  pillar  erected  in 
honour  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  (Capitol.  M.  AnL 
18;  Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  16.)  All  these  buildings 
stood  near  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza 
Colonna , on  which  the  column  (Columns  Antoni- 
niana)  still  exists.  For  a long  while  this  column 
was  thought  to  be  that  of  Antoninus  Pins,  and  was 
even  declared  to  be  such  in  the  inscription  placed  on 
the  pedestal  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V. 
But  the  sculptures  on  the  column  were  subsequently 
perceived  to  relate  to  the  history  of  Antonine  the 
philosopher;  and  this  view  was  confirmed  not  only 
by  the  few  remaining  words  of  the  original  inscrip- 
tion, but  also  by  another  inscription  found  in  the 
neighbouring  Piazza  di  Mcmie  Citorio,  regarding  a 
permission  granted  to  a certain  Adrastus,  a f reed- 
man  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  to  erect  a 
small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  column,  as 
curator  of  it.  This  inscription,  which  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  corridor  of  the  Vatican,  twice  mentions 
the  column  as  being  that  “ Divi  Mart  i."  (Canina, 
Indie,  p.  417,  seq.)  The  column  is  an  imitation  of 
tliat  of  Trajan,  but  not  in  so  pure  a style  of  art. 
Both  derive  their  name  of  cocklis  from  the  spiral 
staircase  (cochlea,  xoxAiai)  in  the  interior  of  them, 
(laid.  Orig.  xv.  2,  38.)  The  Columna  Antonini 
Pii  was  a large  pilar  of  red  granite,  erected  to 


him,  as  appears  from  the  inscription,  by  M.  Aure- 
lius and  L.  Verus.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XI.,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Padri  della  MUsionc,  on  the  E.  aide  of  the  Palazzo 
di  Monte  Citorio.  It  broke  in  the  attempt  to  erect 
it  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  where  the  obeliak 
now  stands;  but  the  pedestal  with  the  inscription  is 
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still  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.  (Canina 
Indie,  p.  419.)  The  sculptures  on  the  pedestal 
represent  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninas  Pius  and 
Faustina. 

The  Thermae  Commodlanab  and  Alkxan- 
dkinaf.  will  be  treated  of  in  the  section  on  tlie 
baths.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  we 
find  but  few  new  buildings  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
trict. Gordian  111.  is  said  to  lutve  entertained  the 
design  of  building  an  enormous  portico  under  liio 
Ptncian  hill,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
executed.  (Capitol.  Cord.  III.  c.  32.)  Respecting 
the  Porticos  Flaminia,  see  the  article  Pons  Mil- 
vi  us.  Some  porticoes  near  the  Pons  Aelius,  which 
appear  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Maximae , were 
terminated  by  the  Triumphal  Arch  or  Gratia*, 
Vai.knti.vi an,  and  Theodosius;  the  inscription  on 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen, 
and  in  Gruter  (clxxii.  1 ).  Claudius,  who  was  prefect 
of  the  city  under Valentinian  I.,  erected  a portico  near 
the  baths  of  Agrippa,  which  he  called  Porticus 
Boni  Eventus,  after  a neighbouring  temple  with 
the  same  name  (A mm.  Marc.  xxix.  6.  § 19);  but 
with  regard  to  this  temple  we  have  no  information. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  district 
under  consideration  comprised  in  the  7th  Region  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  called  Via  Lata,  from 
the  road  which  bounded  its  western  side,  and  which 
formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Via  Flaminia. 
The  most  important  topographical  question  con- 
nected with  this  district  is  the  situation  of  the 
CAMruB  Aouippae,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it  We  have  already  shown  from  the  situation 
of  Martial's  house,  aa  well  as  from  the  probable  site 
of  the  temple  of  Sol,  that  the  Campus  Agrippae  must 
have  lain  under  the  western  side  of  the  Quirinal,  and 
not  under  the  Pincian,  where  Becker  places  it.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  it  lay  on  a line  with  the  Pan- 
theon and  thermae  of  Agrippa,  although  divided 
from  them  by  the  Via  Lata;  and  hence  Canina  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  facing  the  Sepia  (Indie,  p. 
2 1 5),  whilst  Urlichs  and  Preller,  in  like  manner,  place 
it  between  the  Piazza  degli  Apostoli  and  the  Fon- 
tana Trevi  (Betchr.  voL  iii.  pt.  iii.  p.  1 12;  Regionen, 
p,  138.)  The  Campus  Agrippae  contained  gardens, 
porticoes,  and  places  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
was,  in  short,  a kind  of  Csmpus  Martiua  in  minia- 
ture. It  was  also  a favourite  lounge  and  promenade. 
(A.  Gell.  xiv.  5.)  It  appears  from  a passage  in 
Dion  Cassius,  that  the  Campus  was  nut  finished 
before  Agrippa s death,  and  that  it  was  opened  to 
the  public  by  Augustus  (Iv.  8.)  It  contained  a 
Porticus  Polae,  so  named  after  Agrippa's  sister 
Pola  or  Polla;  which  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Martial,  in  some  passages  before  quoted, 
under  the  name  of  Vipsania.  The  latter  name 
seems  to  be  corrupted  in  the  Notitia  into  Porticus 
GyptianL  Becker  ( flandb . p.  596)  would  identify 
the  Porticus  Polae  with  the  Porticus  Europak, 
but  they  seem  to  be  different  structures.  (Urlichs,  Rom. 
J’opogr.p.  139.)  The  latter,  which  derived  its  name 
from  a picture  of  the  rape  of  Kuropa,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Martial  (ii.  14,  iii.  20,  xi.  1).  Its 
situation  cannot  be  determined ; but  most  topo- 
graphers place  it  in  the  Campos  Martins,  among  the 
other  buildings  of  Agrippa.  (Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  409 ; 
Urlichs,  Rdm.  Marsfeid , p.  1 1 6 ) It  appears  from 
the  Notitia  tliat  the  Campus  Agrippae  contained 
C astra,  which,  from  the  Catalogue  Impend.  V’ienn, 

I (t.  ii.  p.  246,  Rone.),  appear  to  hare  been  dedicated 
I by  Aurvliaa:  but  the  Porticos  Vipsania  served  as  a 
3 u 4 
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aort  of  barrack*  as  corlv  as  the  time  of  Galba.  (Tac. 
U.  L 31 ; Pint.  Galb.  25.) 

Several  objects  mentioned  in  this  district  are 
doubtful  as  to  site,  and  even  as  to  meaning,  and  are 
not  important  enough  to  demand  investigation.  It  | 
contained  Triumphal  Arches  op  Claudius 
and  M.  Aurelius.  The  latter  subsisted  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  state  near  the  Piazza  Fiana  in  the 
Coreo,  till  the  year  1662,  when  pope  Alexander  VIL. 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down.  Its  reliefs  still  adorn 
the  staircase  of  the  Palazzo  de  Conservators  (Ca- 
nina,  Indicaz.  p.  220.) 


arch  or  AuitKUua. 


We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  noticing  a 
very  humble  but  very  useful  object,  the  Forum  I 
Suarium.  Bacon  was  an  article  of  great  consump- 
tion at  Rome.  It  was  distributed,  as  well  as  bread,  j 
among  the  people,  and  ita  annual  consumption  in  | 
the  time  of  Valentinian  III.  was  estimated  at 
3.628,000  pounds.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  iv.  p.  85,  ed.  Smith.)  The  custom  of  distribut- 
ing it  had  been  introduced  by  Aurelian.  (Vopinc. 
Aurel.  25.)  A country  in  which  hogs’-flesh  is  the 
cheapest  meat  betrays  a low  state  of  farming.  The 
swine  still  abounds  in  Italy;  but  in  ancient  times  the 
Roman  market  was  principally  supplied  from  the 
forests  of  Lucan ia.  The  market  was  important 
enough  to  have  its  special  tribune,  and  the  “ pig- 
men  of  the  eternal  city  4 (“  Porcinarii  Urbis  aetemae”) 
were  considered  such  a useful  body  that  peculiar 
privileges  were  granted  to  them.  ( Cod.  xL  tit.  16; 
Not.  DignU.  Part.  Occ.  p.  16;  Grater,  Inter. 
cel xxx.  4.)  The  market  is  alluded  to  in  a sort  of 
proverbial  manner  by  Philostratus  (irtfjA  rt  irol 
Koivh  <f>va it*  Sxnrtp  iv  ovStv  &yop$,  Heroic. 

p.  283.  19,  ed.  Kayser.).  It  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  near  the  present  church  of  S.  Croce  dei 
Ducchesi,  which  was  substituted  for  that  of  S. 
Nicold  in  Porcilibus.  (Canina,  Indie,  R.  209 ; 
Trailer,  Regiontn,  p.  139.) 

XIV.  The  Trarstiberire  District. 

Although  the  district  beyond  the  Tiber  formed 
one  of  the  14  Regions  of  Augustus,  and  although 
part  of  it  may  perhaps  have  been  enclosed  with  a 
wall  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius,  and  was 
certainly  included  in  that  of  Aurelian,  yet,  while  it 
was  considered  a part  of  Rome,  it  never  belonged  to 
the  Urba,  properly  so  called.  The  distinction  be-  I 


tween  Roma  and  Urbs  was  at  least  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  was  thus  laid  down  by 
Alfenus  Varus ; “ Ut  Alfenus  ait,  Urbs  est  Roma, 
qua  muro  cingeretur;  Roma  est  etiam,  qua  conti- 
nent ia  aedificia  essent.”  {Digest  1.  tit.  16. 1. 87.)  This 
circumstance  rather  tends  to  strengthen  Niebuhrs 
opinion  that  Ancus  Marc i us  only  built  a citadel  on 
the  Janiculnm,  without  any  walls  extending  to  the 
river.  [See  above,  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  sub  fin.]  The 
district  m question  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Mons  Janiculus  (or  Janiculum),  the 
Mons  Vaticanus,  — each  with  their  respective  plains 
towards  the  river,  — and  the  Insula  Tiberina.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  last.  • 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  legend  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  Iraula  Tibrrira  through 
the  corn  belonging  to  the  Tarquins  bring  thrown 
into  tbe  river.  In  the  year  b.  c.  291  the  island 
became  , sacred  to  Aesculapius.  In  conseqnence  of 
n pestilence  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Epidanrus 
to  bring  back  to  Rome  the  image  of  that  deity  ; 
but  instead  of  the  statue  came  a snake,  into  which 
it  was  perfectly  known  that  the  god  himself  had  en- 
tered. As  the  vessel  was  passing  the  Tiberino 
island  the  snake  swam  ashore  and  hid  itself  there;  in 
consequence  of  which  a Temple  of  Aesculapius 
was  built  upon  it,  and  the  island  ever  afterwards 
l»re  the  name  of  the  god.  (Liv.  EpiL  xL;  Ov. 
Met  xr.  739;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 2;  Dionys.  v.  13; 
Suet.  Claud.  25.)  Sick  persons  resorted  to  this 
temple  for  a cure;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  hospital  near  it,  as  was  the  case  at  Epi- 
ilaurus.  There  is  no  classical  authority  for  the 
fact  that  the  sides  of  the  island  were  afterwards 
walled  round  in  the  shape  of  a ship,  with  the  prow 
against  the  current,  typifying  the  vessel  which 
brought  the  deity  ; but  it  is  Baid  that  vestiges  of 
this  substruction  are  still  visible.  (Canina,  Indie. 
p.  574.)  The  island  also  contained  a Temple  or 
Jupiter  and  a Temple  or  Faun  us,  both  dedi- 
cated in  b.  c.  193.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  42,  xxxiv.  53.) 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  ap|«ars  to  have  adjoined  that 
of  Aesculapius.  (Ov.  Fast  i.  293.)  It  has  been 
concluded,  from  the  following  verses  of  Ovid,  that 
the  temple  of  Faunus  must  have  stood  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  island  {Fast.  iL  193): — 

“ Idibus  ng rest  is  fuinant  altaria  Fauni 

Hie,  ubi  discretas  insula  rumpit  aquas  ; " 

but  this,  though  a probable,  is  not  a necessary  in- 
ference. Skmo  Sancus,  or  Dens  Fidius,  seems  also 
to  have  had  a sacellum  here,  as  well  as  Tibrrirub, 
as  the  river-god  is  called  in  the  Indigitamenta , or 
religious  books.  ( Fast.  Am  it.  VI.  Id.  Dec.)  By 
a curious  error  the  early  Christian  writers  con- 
founded the  former  deity  with  Simon  Magus,  and 
thought  that  he  was  worshipped  on  the  island. 
(Just.  Mart.  Apol.  2;  Euseb.  H.  EccL  iL  12.)  After 
the  building  of  the  two  bridges  which  connected  the 
island  bn  either  side  with  the  shore,  it  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  “ Inter  duos  Portes"  (Plut. 
Publ  8);  and  this  part  of  the  river  was  long  famous 
for  the  delicious  pike  caught  in  it;  which  owed  their 
flavour  apparently  to  the  rich  feeding  afforded  by 
the  proximity  of  the  banks.  (Plut.  Popl.  8;  Ma- 
crob.  Sat  ii.  12.)  In  the  Acta  Martgrum  the  island 
is  repeatedly  styled  Insula  Lycaonia  ; it  is  at  present 
called  I tola  di  S.  Bartolommeo , from  tbe  church 
and  convent  of  that  name. 

The  Jariculum  begins  at  that  point  opposite  the 
Campus  Marti  as  where  the  Tiber  reaches  farthest 
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to  the  W.,  whence  it  stretches  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion to  a point  opposite  the  Aventine.  The  mas- 
culine form  of  the  name  (Janicnlus),  though  em- 
ployed as  a substantive  by  some  modem  writers, 
seems  to  rest  on  no  classical  authority,  and  can  only 
be  allowed  as  an  adjective  form  with  menu  or  collis. 
(Becker,  Handb.  p.  653.)  The  name  Janiculum  is 
usually  derived  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  hod 
an  orx  or  citadel  here.  (Or.  Fast.  i.  245;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  7.)  As  the  ridge  runs  in  a tolerably  straight 
line  nearly  due  S.  from  the  point  where  it  com- 
mences, the  curve  described  by  the  Tiber  towards 
the  E.  leaves  a considerable  plain  between  the  river 
and  the  hill,  which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  at  the 
point  opposite  to  the  Forum  Boarium.  This  was 
the  original  Reoio  Tranbtibkbika.  It  appears 
to  have  been  covered  with  buildings  long  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  was  principally  inhabited  by 
the  lower  classes,  especially  fishermen,  tanners,  and 
the  like,  though  it  contained  some  celebrated  gar- 
dens. Hence  the  Ludi  Piscatorii  were  held  in  this 
quarter.  (Ov.  Fast  vi.  237;  Fest.  pp.  210,  238.) 
It  was  the  ancient  Ghetto,  or  Jews’  quarter,  which 
how  lies  opposite  to  it.  (Philo,  de  Virt  ii.  p.  568, 
Mangey.) 

The  Begio  Transtiberina  contained  but  few  tem- 
ples or  other  public  buildings.  Of  the  temple  of 
Fobs  Fortuha  we  have  already  spoken  when  dis- 
cussing the  question  respecting  that  of  Pudicitia 
Patricia  [supra,  p.  814].  Of  other  loci  rtligiosi 
in  this  quarter  little  more  is  known  than  tho  name. 
Such  was  the  Lucus  Fukinab, mentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus.  (Aur.  Viet. 
Vir.  III.  65;  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  17.)  Cicero  con- 
nected this  grove  with  the  Eumenides,  or  Furiea 
( Nat  Deor.  iii.  18);  but  there  is  no  account  of 
those  Attic  deities  having  been  naturalised  at  Rome, 
and  we  should  rather  infer  from  Varro  that  the 
grove  was  consecrated  to  some  ancient  indigenous 
goddess.  {L.  L.  vi.  § 19,  Miill.)  It  was  a uni- 
versal tradition  that  Numa  was  buried  in  the  Jani- 
culum (Dionys.  ii.  76;  Plut  A'um.  22;  Val.  Max. 
i.  1.  § 12).  Cicero,  in  a corrupt  passage,  places  his 
tomb  “ haud  procul  a Fomti  Aba”  (or  Fontis 
Aria)  {de  Leg.  ii.  22);  but  of  such  a deity  or  altar 
we  have  no  further  account  We  also  find  a Lucus 
Cormiscabum  Divabum  mentioned  by  Paulas 
Diaconus(p.  64,  MU11.)  os  “ trans  Tiberim;”  but 
tlnragh  the  names  of  these  goddesses  are  also  found 
in  ao  inscription  (Gruter,  lxxxviii.  14),  what  they 
were  cannot  be  told.  Lastly,  as  the  Basis  Ca- 
pitolina records  a Vicub  Lahum  Ruhalium  in  this 
district,  we  may  conclude  that  they  had  a saceUum 
here. 

Among  the  profane  places  trans  Tiberim  were 
the  Mucia  Pbata  and  the  field  called  Codeta. 
The  former — the  land  given  to  Mucius  Scaevola  by 
the  Senate  as  a reward  of  his  valour  (Lir.  it  13) 
— may,  however,  have  lain  beyond  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  and  probably  farther  down  the 
Tiber.  The  Codeta,  or  Ager  Codetanus,  was  so 
named  from  a plant  that  grew  there  resembling  a 
horse’s  tail  (coda)  (Paul.  Diac.  pp.  38  and  58, 
MUll.),  — no  doubt  the  E guise tie,  or  Equisetum 
palustre  of  Linnaeus.  (“  Invisa  et  equisetis  est,  a 
similitudine  equinae  setae,”  Plin.  xviii.  67.  8.  4.) 
There  seems  to  have  been  a Codeta  Major  and  a 
Minor,  since  Suetonius  relates  that  Caesar  exhibited 
a naval  coinbat  in  the  latter,  where  he  had  formed 
a lake  (*'  in  minor®  Codeta  defosao  lacu,”  Cats.  39) 
Dion  Cassius,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  this 
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naumachia  as  taking  place  in  the  Campus  Martins 
(xliii.  23).  Becker  {Uaudb.  p.  656,  note)  would 
reconcile  these  divergent  accounts  by  assuming  that 
the  Codeta  Minor  lay  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
the  Codeta  Major  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  Tiber.  (Cf.  Preller,  Regionen,  p.  218.)  But 
there  seem  to  be  some  grave  objections  to  this  as- 
sumption. It  is  not  probable  that  two  places 
bearing  the  same  name  should  have  been  on  different 
sides  of  the  river,  nor  that  there  should  have  been  a 
marshy  district,  as  the  Codeta  evidently  was,  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Besides, 
had  the  latter  contained  a place  called  Codeta  Minor, 
— which  must  have  been  of  considerable  size  to 
afford  room  for  the  exhibition  of  a naval  combat, — 
we  should  surely  have  heard  of  it  from  some  other 
source.  Becker  adduces,  in  proof  of  his  view, 
another  passage  from  Suetonius  {lb.  c.  44),  from 
which  it  appears  that  Caesar  contemplated  building 
a magnificent  temple  of  Mars,  on  the  site  of  tho 
lake,  after  causing  it  to  be  filled  np  ; a project,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into 
execution.  Becker  assumes  that  this  temple  must 
of  course  have  been  in  the  Campus  Martins;  though 
on  what  grounds  does  not  appear,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  there  was  a temple  of  Mars  a long 
way  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  besides  a subsequent 
one  in  the  forum  of  Augustus.  We  are,  therefore, 
of  opinion,  that  the  word  ’Apcfp,  in  Dion  Cassius, 
must  be  a mistake  either  of  bu»  own,  or  of  his 
copyists,  and  that  the  Compos  Codetanus  of  the 
Notilia  must  have  lain  rather  below  the  city,  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Tiber.  (Cf.  Cauina,  Indie. 
p.  566,  seq.)  The  Notitia  mentions  a Campus 
Bruttiams  in  connection  with  the  Campus  Code- 
tanus, but  what  it  was  cannot  be  said.  Some  have 
conjectured  that  it  was  called  after  the  Bruttii,  who 
were  employed  at  Rome  as  public  sen-ants.  (Paul. 
Diac.  p.  31.) 

Near  the  same  spot  must  have  been  the  Horti 
Caesaris,  which  Caesar  bequeathed  to  the  Roman 
people.  (Suet.  Caes.  83;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41;  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  42.)  According  to  Horace,  they  must  have 
lain  at  some  distance: — 

“ Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,  prope  Caesaris 
hortos.”  {Sat  i.  9.  18.) 

And  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  situation  of  the 
Temple  or  Fobs  Fobtuka,  which  we  have 
already  discussed  [supra,  p.  814],  that  they  must 
have  been  at  abont  a mile’s  distance  from  the  Porta 
Portnensis.  {Fast  Amit  VIII.  KaL  Jul .)  It  seems 
probable  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Nemus 
Caksarum,  where  Augustus  exhibited  a naumachia, 
and  where  a grove  or  garden  was  afterwards  laid 
out.  (“  Navalis  proelii  spectaculum  populo  dedi 
trans  Tiberim,  in  quo  loco  nune  nemos  est 
Caesirum  ” Mon.  A ncyr.)  This  would  rather  tend 
to  confirm  the  view  that  the  codeta  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Tacitus  (Aiwa  xil  56:  “ Ut  quondam 
Augustus  structo  cia  Tiberim  stagno  ”)  we  are  there- 
fore probably  to  read  uls  for  cis,  which  ancient  form 
seems  to  have  been  retained  in  designating  the 
Transtiberine  district  (“  Dicebatur  cis  Tiberim  et 
uls  Tiberim,"  Aul.  Gell.  xii.  13;  cf.  Varr.  L.L.  v. 
83,  Mull.;  Pompon.  Dig.  i.  tit.  2.  L 2.  § 31.)  The 
emus  Caesarum  seems  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  lxvi.  25.) 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  occupied  the  site 
of  the  lake  excavated  for  the  naumachia,  but  was 
planted  round  it  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  ( — “ ipud 
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nemus  quod  navali  stagno  circumpoeuit  Augustus,' " 
Ann.  xir.  15).  There  are  several  passages  which 
show  that  the  lake  existed  long  after  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Thus  Statius  ( Silv . iv.  4.  5):  — 

44  Continuo  dextras  flavi  pete  Tybridis  oras, 

Lydia  qua  ponitus  staguum  navalc  cocrcet 

Rips,  suburbanisque  vadum  praetexitur  hurt  is.” 

This  passage  likewise  confirms  the  situation  of  the 
lake  on  the  right,  or  Etruscan,  bank  (Lydia  ripa) 
with  the  Nemus  round  it  (cf.  Suet.  Tib.  72).  It 
was  used  by  Titus  to  exhibit  a naumachui  (Suet. 
TiL  7;  Dion  Casa.  1.  c.);  and  remains  of  it  were 
visible  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  (Id. 
lv.  10).  Although  the  passage  in  the  Monumentum 
A ruyrnnum  in  which  Augustus  mentions  this  lake 
or  basin  is  rather  mutilated,  wo  may  make  out 
that  it  was  1800  feet  long  by  1200  broad. 

The  Notitia  mentions  five  Naumaciuae  in  the 
14th  Region,  but  the  number  is  probably  corrupt, 
and  we  should  read  two.  (Preller,  Regionen , p.  206.) 
We  know  at  all  events  that  Domitian  also  made  a 
basin  for  ship-fights  in  the  Transtiberine  district. 
(Suet.  Dom.  4.)  The  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed 
was  subsequently  employed  to  repair  the  Circus 
Maximus  (/&.  5).  That  it  was  in  a new  situation 
appears  from  Dion  Cassius  (fv  «cu*y  Tin 
Ixvii.  8).  It  probably  lay  under  the  Vatican,  since  St. 
Peter’s  was  designated  in  the  middle  ages  oa  “ apud 
Nauinachiam."  (Flav.  Blond.  Itutnur.  R.  i.  24: 
Anastas.  V.  Ijeo.  III.  p.  306,  Blanch.;  Mont/.  Liar. 
JtdL  p.  291.)  The  naumachia  ascribed  to  the  em- 
peror Philip  (Aur.  Viet.  Cats.  28)  was  perhaps 
only  a restoration  of  this,  or  of  that  of  Augustus. 

Among  other  objects  in  the  district  of  the  Jani- 
culnm,  we  need  only  mention  the  Hokti  Gktak 
and  the  Castka  Lkcticaiuorum.  The  former 
were  probably  fouuded  by  Septiuiius  Severus.  and 
inherited  by  bis  son  Gcta.  We  know  at  all  events  that 
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Severus  founded  some  baths  in  this  district  (Spart. 
SepL  See.  19;  cf.  Becker,  de  Muris,  p.  127)  and 
the  arch  called  Porta  Septimiaxa;  And  it  like- 
wise appears  that  he  purchased  some  large  gardens 
before  his  departure  into  Germany.  (S|«rL  Ib.  c.  4.) 
The  facticarii  were  either  sedan-chairmen,  or  men 
employed  to  carry  biers,  and  their  castra  means 
nothing  more  than  a station  for  them,  just  as  we 
hear  of  the  Castra  Tabellariorum,  Victimarioruin, 
St c.  (Preller,  Regimen,  p.  218.) 

The  Mcjcs  or  Collis  Vatican  us  rises  a little  to 
the  NW.  of  the  Mons  Janiculus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  a narrow  valley,  now  Valle  d In- 
ferno The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  district,  at 
present  the  most  famous  iu  Rome,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  most  common  derivation  of  it  is  from  a 
story  that  the  Romans  gained  possession  of  it  from 
the  Etruscans  through  an  oracular  response  (“  Vat  urn 
responso  ex  pu  Isis  Etruacis,"  Paul.  Disc.  p.  379.) 
We  have  already  remarked  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  Niebuhr’s  assumption  respecting  the  existence 
hereof  an  Etruscan  city  called  1 atica  or  1 aticum 
[see  p.  724],  This  district  belonged  still  less  than 
the  Janiculum  to  the  city,  and  was  not  even  included 
in  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  It  was  noted  for  its  un- 
healthy air  (Tac.  II.  ii.  93),  its  unfruitful  soil 
(Cic.  de  I*eg.  Agr.  ii.  35),  aitd  its  execrable  wine. 
(“  Vatirana  bibis,  bibis  venenum,”  Mart.  ri.  92.  93; 
cf.  x.  45.)  In  the  Republican  times  the  story  so 
beautifully  told  by  Livy  (iii.  26)  of  tho  great  dic- 
tator L.  Quine tius  Cincinnatus  who  was  saluted 
dictator  here  whilst  cultivating  his  farm  of  four 
acres,  the  Prata  Quinctia,  lends  the  only  interest 
to  the  scene,  whether  it  may  belong  to  the  romance 
of  history  or  not.  There  were  no  buildings  in  this 
quarter  before  the  time  of  the  emperors,  and  almost 
the  only  one  of  any  note  in  all  antiqnity  was  a 
sepulchre — the  Mausoleum  or  Moles  Hadrxaki, 
now  the  Costello  di  S.  A ugtlo.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  23 ; 
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Spart  ITadr.  19.)  Among  the  ancient  notices  of  it 
the  most  important  is  that  of  Procopius.  ( B . G. 
i.  22.  p.  106.  ed.  Bonn.)  A complete  history  of 
it  is  given  by  Bunsen  ( Beschr . vol.  ii.  p.  404,  seq.), 
and  descriptions  will  be  found  in  all  the  guide-books. 
Hadrian’s  mausoleum  was  the  tomb  of  the  following 


emperors  and  their  families,  certainly  till  the  time 
of  Coinmodus.  and  perhaps  till  that  of  Caracalla  (v. 
Becker  Uandb.  note  1430).  It  was  built  in  the 
IIokti  Domitiae  (Capitol.  A nL  P.  5),  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  word  collocavit  in  that  passage  of 
an  actual  entombment,  and  not  of  a lying-in-state. 
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These  gardens  of  the  Donation  family  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions;  and  those  who  are  curious 
respecting  their  history  will  find  a long  account  of 
them  in  Pre liar’s  Regionen  (p.  207,  seq.).  They 
appear  to  have  existed  under  the  same  name  in  the 
time  of  Aurelian.  (Vopiac.  A urel.  49.)  In  the 
same  district  were  also  the  Hobti  Agiuitixae. 
These  came  into  the  possession  of  her  son,  Ca- 
ligula, who  built  a circus  in  them,  afterwards 
called  the  Circus  Neronis.  It  will  be  treated  of  in 
another  section;  and  we  shall  only  mention  here 
that  this  was  the  place  in  which  the  Christians, 
having  previously  been  wrapped  in  the  tunica 
molesta  or  picata,  were  burnt,  to  serve  as  torches 
for  the  midnight  games.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44.) 
Both  the  gardens  mentioned  came  into  the  possession 
of  Nero,  and  may  therefore  have  also  been  called 
Horti  Nehonlh.  (Tac.  Ib.  and  c.  39.) 

The  neighbourhood  seems  to  have  been  a chosen 
spot  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  great.  One  of  them, 
a pyramid  larger  than  the  still  existing  monument 
of  Cestius,  existed  till  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  was  absurdly  regarded  sometimes  as  the  se- 
pulcrum  Ilomuli,  sometimes  as  the  sepulcrwn  Sci- 
j non  is  Africans.  It  appears  from  notices  belonging 
to  the  middle  ages  that  on  or  near  the  spot  where 
St.  Peter's  now  stands,  there  was  anciently  a Tem- 
ri.ru  AroLuma,  or  more  probably  of  Sol.  (Anas- 
tasias, Vit.  SUvcstri,  p.  42 ; Jlontf.  IHar.  L p. 
155.) 


Having  thus  gone  over  the  various  districts  of 
tlie  city,  and  noted  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
which  they  contained,  wc  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  certain  objects  which,  from  their 
importance,  their  general  similarity,  aud  the  small- 
ness of  their  number,  may  be  most  conveniently 
ranged  together  and  treated  of  in  distinct  sections. 
Such  are,  — (1)  the  structures  destined  for  public 
games  and  spectacles,  as  the  Circi,  Theatres,  and 
Amphitheatres;  (2)  the  Thermae  or  Baths ; (3)  the 
Bridges ; and,  (4)  the  Aqueducts. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these  objects  have 
been  so  fully  described  in  the  Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
descriptions  here,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  what  may  be  called  their  topographical 
history  ; that  is,  an  account  of  their  origin  and 
progress,  their  situation,  size,  and  other  similar 
particulars. 

XV.  The  Cikci,  Theatres,  axd  Amphi- 
theatres. 

Horse  and  chariot  races  were  the  earliest  kind  of 
spectacle  known  at  Rome.  The  principal  circus  in 
which  these  sports  were  exhibited,  and  which  by 
way  of  pre-eminence  over  the  others  came  ultimately 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, was  founded,  as  we  have  already  related,  by 
the  elder  Tarquin,  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine.  That  king,  however,  probably  did  little 
more  than  level  and  mark  out  the  ground ; for  certain 
spaces  around  it  were  assigned  to  the  patricians  and 
knights,  and  to  the  30  curiae,  on  which,  at  tho  time 
of  the  games,  they  erected  their  own  seats  or  scaf- 
folds, called  spedacula  and  fori.  (Liv.  i.  35  ; cf. 
Dionys.  iiL  63.)  According  to  Livy,  the  same 
custom  continued  to  prevail  under  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus (Ib.  c.  56)  ; though  Dionysius  represents 
that  monarch  os  surrounding  the  circus  with  por- 
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ticoes  (ir.  44).  It  was  not  till  the  year  n.  c.  228 
that  carceres  for  the  chariots  were  built.  (Liv. 
viii.  20.)  We  cannot  tell  what  the  original  number 
of  carceres  may  have  been,  but  it  was  probably 
adapted  to  that  of  the  chariots  which  started  in  the 
race.  According  to  Tertullian  (de  Sped.  9)  there 
were  originally  only  two  Circensian  factions,  or 
colours,  the  albcUa  and  russata  — that  is,  winter 
and  summer ; but  these  distinctions  of  colours  aud 
factions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  till  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Joannes  Lydus  (de  Mens. 
iv.  25,  Beck.)  states  the  original  number  of  the 
factions  to  have  been  three,  the  russata,  alba t a and 
prasina;  aDd  this  seems  to  agree  with  the  following 
passage  in  Cicero — if,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  is  anything  more  than  a fortuitous 
coincidence : “ Xeque  enim  in  quadrigis  cum  se- 
cundum numeraverim,  aut  tertium,  qui  via  e car- 
een bus  exierit,  cum  palinam  jam  primus  acceperit,” 
(Brut.  47.)  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Empire  there  were  four 
colours,  though  by  whom  the  fourth,  or  veneta,  was 
added,  cannot  be  said.  Doniitian  added  two  more 
the  aurata  and  purpurata  (Suet. Dom.  7),  but  these 
do  not  seem  to  have  come  into  customary  use.  The 
usual  missus,  or  start,  consisted  of  four  chariots,  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  with  the  note  of  Servius  : — 

" Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  fiumina  currus  ” 
(Georg,  iii.  18); 

where  the  commentator  remarks  from  Varro : — M Id 
est,  uni  us  dici  exhibebo  eireenses  ludos,  quia,  ut 
Varro  dicit  in  libris  dc  gente  populi  Romani,  olim 
xxr.  missus  fit-ban  t.”  It  appears  probable  that 
the  carceres  were  twice  the  number  of  the  chariots 
which  started,  in  order  to  afford  egress  to  those 
which  had  finished  the  course,  whilst  fresh  cha- 
rioteers were  waiting  in  those  which  were  closed  to 
begin  a new  course  (v.  Becker,  de  Marts,  p.  87). 
Thus  in  the  Lyons  mosaic  eight  carceres  are  repre- 
sented; but  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  after  the  in- 
crease of  the  factions  to  six,  there  were  probably 
twelve  carceres;  and  such  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  number  in  the  circus  on  the  Via  Appiu. 
(Cf.  Casaiod.  Far.  iii.  51.)  The  Circus  Maximus 
seems  to  hare  remained  in  a very  rude  and  im- 
perfect state  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He 
increased  it  by  adding  to  both  its  extremities; 
and  its  size  when  thus  enlarged  appears  to  have 
been  3 stadia  in  length  and  1 in  breadth.  Caesar 
also  surrounded  it  with  a canal,  called  Euiurus,  in 
order  to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  fury  of  the 
elephants;  but  this  was  filled  up  by  Nero  and  con- 
verted into  seats  for  the  equites,  whose  increased 
numbers  probably  required  more  accommodation. 
(Suet,  Coes.  39;  Plin.  viii.  7,  xxxvi.  24.  s.  1.) 
The  description  of  the  circus  by  Dionysius  (iii.  68) 
is  the  clearest  and  longest  we  possess,  but  the 
measurements  which  he  gives  differ  from  those 
of  Pliny,  as  he  makes  it  3£  stadia  long  and  4 
pie  (hr  a,  or  §d&  of  a stade,  broad.  But  perhaps  these 
authorities  may  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  one 
took  the  inner  and  the  other  the  outer  circumference. 
The  reader  will  find  a lengthened  examination  of 
these  different  measures  in  Caninas  Indications 
Topografca,  p.  491,  seq.  In  Caesar's  circus  it 
was  only  the  lower  rows  of  seats  that  were  built  of 
stone ; the  upper  rows  were  of  wood,  which  accounts 
for  the  repeated  fires  that  happened  there.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  in  b.  c.  31,  a little  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  destroyed  a considerable 
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part  of  the  build  ins;.  (Dion  Casa.  1.  10.)  An* 
gustos  rebuilt  the  Puleinar,  or  place  on  which  the 
images  of  the  goda  were  laid,  and  erected  the  first 
obelisk  between  the  metric.  ( Mon.  A ncyr. ; Suet. 
Aug.  45 ; Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  a.  5.)  The  side  to-  : 
wards  the  Aventine  was  again  burnt  in  the  reign  j 
of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  45.)  Claudius  much 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  circus  by  substi- 
tuting marble  carcertz  for  those  of  tufo,  and  metric 
of  gilt  bronze  for  the  previous  ones  of  wood.  He 
also  appropriated  certain  seats  to  the  senators. 
(Suet  Claud.  21.)  We  have  seen  that  the  fire  of 
Nero  broke  out  in  the  circus,  whence  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. Yet  it  must  have  been  soon  restored,  since 
Nero  caused  his  ridiculous  triumphal  procession  to 
pass  through  it,  and  hung  his  triumphal  wreaths 
round  the  obelisk  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixiii. 
21.)  The  effects  of  another  fire  under  Domitian 
were  repaired  with  the  stone  from  his  naumnehia, 
and  it  was  now,  perhaps,  that  12  careers*  were  first 
erected.  (Suet.  Dom.  5,  7.)  We  read  of  another 
restoration  on  a still  more  magnificent  scale  by 
Trajan.  (Dion  Casa.  Iviii.  7.)  During  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Ludi  Apollinares  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  some  of  the  rows  of  scats  fell  in  and 
killed  a large  number  of  persons.  (Capitol.  Anton . 
P.  9;  CataL  Imp.  Vicnn.  ii.  p.  244.)  We  know 
but  little  more  of  the  history  of  the  Circus  Maximus. 
Constantine  the  Great  appears  to  have  made  some 
improvements  (Aur.  Viet.  Cat*.  40.  § 27),  and  we 
hear  of  the  games  being  celebrated  there  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  51.)  The 
circus  was  used  for  other  games  besides  the  chariot 
races,  as  the  Ludut  Trojac,  Certamen  Gymnicum, 
Venatio , Ludi  A pollinarez,  Ac.  The  number  of 
persons  it  was  capable  of  accommodating  is  vari- 
ously stated.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  24.  s,  1)  states  it  at 

260.000.  One  codex  of  the  Notitia  mentions 

485.000,  another  385,000  ; the  latter  number  is 
probably  the  more  correct.  (Prelier,  Rcgionen,  p. 
191.)  The  circus  seems  to  have  been  enlarged 
after  the  time  of  Pliny,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  Circus  Flaminils  was  founded  in  ». c. 
220  by  the  censor  of  that  name.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx.; 
Cass.  Chron.  p.  178.)  We  have  but  few  notices 
respecting  this  circus,  which  lay  under  the  Capito- 
line.  with  its  carceres  towards  the  hill,  and  its  cir- 
cular end  towards  the  river.  The  Ludi  Plebeii,  and 
those  called  Taurii,  were  celebrated  here  (Val.  Max. 
i.  7.  § 4;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 154),  and  Augustas  af- 
forded in  it  the  spectacle  of  a crocodile  chase. 
(Dion  Cass.  lv.  10.)  It  also  served  for  meetings  of 
the  people,  which  had  previously  been  held  in  the 
Praia  Flamiuia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21  ; Cic.  ad  Alt. 
i.  1 4.)  We  find  no  mention  of  the  Circus  Flaminius 
after  the  first  century  of  our  era ; and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  9th  century  it  had  been  so  completely 
forgotten  that  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mistook 
the  Piazza  Naecna  for  it.  Yet  remains  of  it  are 
said  to  have  existed  till  the  16th  century,  at  the 
church  of  S.  Caterma  de'  Funari  and  the  Palazzo 
Mattel.  (And.  Fulvio,  Ant.  Urb.  lib.  iv.  p.  264  ; 
Lttcio  Fauno,  Ant.  di  Roma,  iv.  23.  p.  138.) 

What  is  sometimes  called  by  modern  topographers 
the  Circus  Aoo.vai.is,  occupied,  as  we  have  said, 
the  site  of  the  Piazza  Navona.  But  the  Ago - 
nalia  were  certainly  not  celebrated  with  Circensian 
games,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  this  was  a circus  at  all.  Its  form,  how- 
ever, shows  that  it  was  a place  of  the  same  kind. 
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and  hence  Becker's  conjecture  seems  not  impro- 
bable (flandb.  p.  670),  that  it  was  the  Stadium 
founded  by  Domitian.  The  Grecian  foot-races  had 
been  introduced  at  Rome  long  before  the  time 
of  Domitian.  Both  Caesar  and  Augustus  had 
built  temporary  ttadia  in  the  Campus  Martins 
(Suet.  Cats.  39;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  1),  and  Domitian 
seems  to  have  constructed  a more  permanent  one. 
(Suet.  Dom.  5;  Cassiod.  Chron.  L ii.  p.  197.)  We 
are  not  indeed  told  that  it  was  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  but  this  is  tho  most  probable  place  for  it , 
and  the  Rot  ilia  after  mentioning  the  three  theatres 
and  the  Odeum  in  the  9lh  Region  names  the  Stadium. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  Odeum 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  10.  § 14).  It  is 
discriminated  from  thecird  by  Lampridius:  **  Ornnes 
de  circo.de  theatre,  de  stadio — meretrices  collegia” 
( Ucliog . 26.)  In  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  have 
been  called  M Circus  Alexandrinus,”  an  appellation 
doubtless  derived  from  the  neighbouring  t henna* 
of  Alexander  Severus.  By  the  Anonytnus  Einsiedlen- 
sis  it  was  confounded,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  Cir- 
cus  Flaminius. 

Putting  this  on  one  side,  therefore,  the  third 
circus,  properly  so  called,  founded  at  Rome,  would 
be  that  which  Caligula  built  in  the  gardens  of  liia 
mother  Agrippina  in  the  Vatican.  (Plin.  xvi. 
40,  xxxvi.  11;  Suet.  Claud.  21.)  From  him  the 
place  subsequently  obtained  the  name  of  Calais  uk 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  14),  by  which  we  find  it  mentiuoed 
in  the  Notitia.  (Reg.  xiv.)  This  circus  was  also 
used  by  Nero,  whence  it  commonly  obtained  the 
name  of  Circus  Neronis.  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Suet.  Ner. 
22;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  14.)  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  PakUium  Neronit.  Some  writers  assume 
another  circus  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  Canina 
(Indie,  p.  590)  calls  Circus  Hadriani,  just  at 
the  back  of  the  mausoleum  of  that  emperor;  but 
this  seems  hardly  probable.  (Cf.  Urlichs,  in  Close. 
Mue.  vol.  iii.  p.  202.)  The  chief  passage  on  which 
this  assumption  is  founded  is  Procopius,  de  Bell. 
Gotk.  ii.  1 (Prelier,  Rcgionen,  p.  212). 

A fourth  circus  was  that  of  Maxentius  about 
two  miles  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella.  It  used  to  be  commonly  attributed 
to  Caracalla;  but  an  inscription  dug  up  in  1825 
mentions  Romulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius  (Orcll. 
Inecr.  1069);  and  this  agrees  with  the  Catalogue 
Imperatorum  Ktenfiensii,  which  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  a circus  to  Maxentius  (ii.  p.  248,  Konc.). 
This  building  is  in  a tolerable  state  of  preservation; 
the  spina  is  entire,  and  great  part  of  the  external 
walls  remains;  so  that  the  spectator  can  here  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  an  ancient  circus. 
A complete  description  of  it  has  been  published 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess  (London,  Murray, 
1828.) 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  circuses  at  Rome,  which 
can  be  assumed  with  certainty,  is  the  Circus 
Heliogabau,  which  lay  near  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense,  outside  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  (Urlichs, 
Rom.  Topogr.  p.  126,  seq.  ; Becker,  Antwort, 
p.  81.)  We  have  already  said  that  the  existence  of 
a Circus  Floras  in  the  6th  Region,  is  a mere 
invention ; and  that  of  a Circus  Sallustii,  in  tho 
same  district,  rests  on  no  satisfactory  authority. 

Although  theatrical  entertainments  were  intro- 
duced at  Rome  at  an  early  period,  the  city  possessed 
no  permanent  theatre  before  the  Tiieatkum  Pom- 
peii, built  in  the  second  consulship  of  Pompey; 
R.  a 55.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  48;  PluL  Pomp.  52.)  Pre* 
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▼kxisly  to  this  period,  plays  were  performed  In 
wooden  theatres,  erected  for  the  occasion.  Some  of 
these  temporary  buildings  were  constructed  with 
extravagant  magnificence,  especially  that  of  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus  in  a.  c.  59,  a description  of  which 
is  given  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  24.  s.  7).  An  attempt, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  indeed  made 
by  the  censor  Cassius,  a.  c.  154,  to  erect  a stone 
theatre  near  the  Lupercal,  which  waa  defeated  by 
the  rigid  morality  of  Scipio  Nasica  (Veil.  Pat.  L 
15;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  § 2;  Liv.  F.piL  xlviii.;  Oros.  iv. 

2 1 ).  A good  deal  of  this  old  Roman  feeling  remained 
in  the  time  of  Pompey;  and  in  order  to  overcome,  or 
rather  to  evade  it,  he  dedicated  a temple  to  Venus 
Victrix  on  the  summit  of  his  theatre,  to  which 
the  rows  of  seats  appeared  to  form  an  ascent  (Tac. 
A m*.  xiv.  20  ; Tert.  do  SpocL  1 0 ; Plin.  viii. 
7).  Gellius  places  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  in 
the  third  consulship  of  Pompey,  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  other  authorities  (A'.  A.  x.  1).  We  have 
spoken  of  its  situation  in  a preceding  section,  and 
shall  refer  the  reader  who  desires  any  further  in- 
formation on  this  head  to  Canina  (. Indicaz . p.  368, 
aeq.),  who  has  bestowed  much  labour  in  investigating 
the  remains  of  this  building.  There  is  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  accounts  of  the  number  of  specta- 
tors which  this  theatre  was  capable  of  accommo- 
dating. According  to  Pliny,  in  whose  MSS.  there 
are  no  variations,  it  held  40,000  persons  (xxxvi. 
24.  s.  7);  and  the  account  of  Tacitus  of  the  visit 
of  the  German  ambassadors  seems  to  indicate  a Urge 
number  (a  Intravere  Pompeii  tbeatrum,  quo  magni- 
tudinem  populi  viserent,”  Atm.  xiii.  54).  Yet  one 
of  the  codices  of  the  Notitia  assigns  to  it  only 
22,888  seats,  and  the  Curiosum  still  fewer,  or 
17.580.  It  was  called  theatrum  lapideum,  or  mar- 
moreum,  from  the  material  of  which  it  was  built; 
which,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  protect  it  from  the 
ravages  of  fire.  The  sctna  was  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  rededicated  by  Claudius  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  72;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  6).  The  theatre  was 
burnt  in  the  fire  under  Titus,  and  again  in  the  reign 
of  Philip;  but  it  must  have  been  restored  on  both 
occasions,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  among  the  objects  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
his  account  of  the  visit  of  Constantins  II.  (xvi.  10). 
We  learn  from  the  Catalog us  Imperatorum,  that  it 
had  been  repaired  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian;  and 
it  was  also  the  object  of  the  care  of  Theodoric 
(Cassiod.  Far.  iv.  51). 

The  Theatre  or  Balbus,  dedicated  in  b.c.  12 
(Suet.  Aug.  29;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  25),  was  a building 
of  much  less  importance,  and  but  few  accounts 
have  been  preserved  of  it;  yet  it  must  have  lasted 
till  a late  period,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Notitia. 
According  to  the  Curiosvm  it  accommodated  1 1,600 
persons;  whilst  the  MSS.  of  the  Notitia  mention 
11,510  and  8088. 

The  Theatrum  Marcklu  was  begun  by  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  49),  and  dedicated  by  Augustus, 
».  c.  12,  to  the  memory  of  his  nephew,  Marcellos. 
(Mon.  A ncyr. ; Suet  Aug.  29;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  26.) 
We  have  already  mentioned  its  situation  in  the 
Forum  Olitorium ; and  very  considerable  remains 
of  it  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the  Piazza  Montanara. 
Its  arches  are  now  occupied  by  dirty  workshops. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  so  much  celebrity 
as  Poinpey’s  theatre.  According  to  the  Curiotum 
it  was  capable  of  accommodating  20,000  spectators. 
The  tema  was  restored  by  Vespasian  (Suet.  Vezp. 
19);  and  Lampridins  mentions  that  Alexander 


Severus  contemplated  a renovation  of  the  theatre 
(A lex.  44.) 


theatre  or  marcellus. 


These  were  the  three  Roman  theatres,  properly  so 
called  (Ov.  Tr.  iii.  12.  24.):— 

“ Proque  tribus  resonant  tema  theatre  foria.” 
Some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Notitia  mention  four 
theatres,  including,  of  course,  the  Odeum,  which 
was  a roofed  theatre,  intended  for  musical  per- 
formances. According  to  the  most  trustworthy 
accounts,  it  was  built  by  Domitian,  to  be  used  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Capitoline  games  which 
he  instituted  (Suet  Pom.  4 ; Cassiod.  Chron. 
p.  197,  Rone.);  and  when  Dion  Cassius  (lxix.  4) 
ascribes  it  to  Trajan,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that 
it  was  finished  or  perfected  by  him.  Nero  appears 
to  have  first  introduced  musical  contests  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  20),  but  the  theatre  in  which  they  were  held 
was  probably  a temporary  one.  The  Odeum  was 
capable  of  holding  10,000  or  12,000  persons.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  MArcellinus  (xvi.  10). 

The  Amphitheatre  of  Statiuus  Taurus 
was  the  first  permanent  building  of  that  kind  erected 
at  Rome.  After  the  chariot  races,  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats were  the  most  favourite  spectacle  of  the  Romans ; 
yet  it  was  long  before  any  peculiar  building  was 
appropriated  to  them.  We  have  already  related 
that  the  first  gladiators  were  exhibited  in  the  Forum 
Boarium  in  b.  c.  264  ? and  subsequently  these  combats 
took  place  either  in  the  circus  or  in  the  Forum 
Romairam:  yet  neither  of  these  place*  was  well 
adapted  for  such  an  exhibition.  The  former  was 
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inconvenient,  from  its  great  length,  and  the  metae 
and  itpinae  were  in  the  war ; whilst  the  latter, 
besides  its  moral  unsaitablencvi  for  such  a spectacle, 
became  b y degrees  so  crowded  with  monuments  as 
to  leave  but  little  space  for  the  evolutions  of  the 
combatants.  The  first  temporary  amphitheatre  was 
the  wonderful  one  built  of  wood  by  Caesar's  par- 
tisan, C.  Scribonius  Curia  It  consisted  of  two 
separate  theatres,  which,  after  dramatic  entertain- 
ments had  been  given  in  them,  were  turned  round, 
with  their  audiences,  by  means  of  hinges  or  pivots, 
and  formed  an  amphitheatre  (Flin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.8). 
Caesar  himself  afterwards  erected  a wooden  am  phi - 
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theatre  (Dion  Casa,  xliii.  22);  but  that  of  Statilina 
Taurus  was  the  first  built  of  stone,  and  continued 
to  be  the  only  one  down  to  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
We  have  mentioned  that  it  was  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  consulship 
of  Augustus,  b.  c.  30.  (Dion  Cass.  ii.  23 : Suet. 
Aug.  29.)  The  amphitheatre  erected  by  Nero  in 
the  Campus  Martius  was  a temporary  one  of  wood. 
(Suet  Nero,  12.)  The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  magnificent 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  10).  was  probably  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero;  at  all  events  we  hear  no  more  of  it 
after  that  event  The  Ampiuthkatbum  Flavium, 
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erected  by  Vespasian,  appears  to  have  been  originally 
designed  by  Augustus.  (Suet.  Veep.  9.)  It  stood 
on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Nero, 
between  the  Velia  and  the  Esq ui line.  (Mart.  . Spect. 


2.  5),  and  was  capable  of  containing  87,000  per- 
sons. (Notitia,  Reg.  iii.)  A complete  description 
of  this  magnificent  building  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  need  not  be  re- 
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peated  here.  It  was  not  completely  erected,  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian  ; though  Tittis  dedicated  it 
in  the  year  80.  (Suet  Tit.  7 ; Anr.  Viet.  Cues. 
9.  7.)  In  the  reign  of  Macrinus  it  was  so  much 
damaged  by  a fire,  occasioned  by  lightning,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  exhihit  the  gladiatfrree  and  rena- 
tumes  for  several  years  in  the  Stadiam.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxsviii.  25.)  The  restoration  was  undertaken  by 


Klngnbalns,  and  completed  by  Alexander  Severos. 
(Lampr.  Hcl.  17,  Altx.  24.)  It  suffered  a similar 
calamity  under  Decios  (Hieron.  Chron . p.  475); 
bat  the  damage  was  again  made  good,  and  remi- 
tiones,  or  combats  with  wild  beasts,  were  exhibited 
in  it  as  late  as  the  6th  century.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  converted  into  a fortress ; and  at  a later 
period  a great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
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Homans  themselves,  in  order  to  build  the  Cancel- 
leria  and  the  Palazzo  Farnese  with  the  materials. 
Enough,  however,  is  still  left  to  render  it  one  of  the 


under  the  form  Colyseus,  was  either  derived  from 
the  vast  site  of  the  building,  or,  more  probably, 
from  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  close  to  it. 
(See  Nibby,  DeW  Anfiteatro  Flavio , in  the  A p . 
pendix  to  Nardini,  i.  p.  238,  which  contains  the 
best  history  of  the  building  down  to  modem  times.) 
Of  the  Amphitukatrcm  Castrkn.sk,  near  & Croce, 
we  have  already  spoken  [p.  827]. 

XVI.  Tub  Thermae,  or  Baths. 

We,  of  coarse,  propose  to  speak  here  only  of  those 
large  public  institutions  which  were  open  either 
gratis  or  for  a mere  trifle  to  all,  and  of  which  the 
first  were  the  Thermae  Agrippak,  near  his  Pan- 
theon. The  thermae  must  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
baheae,  or  places  for  bathing.  They  likewise  con- 
tained gymnasui,  or  places  for  gymnastic  exercises ; 
hexedrae,  or  rooms  for  the  disputations  of  philo- 
sophers ; as  well  as  apartments  for  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tores,  Ac.  The  thermae  of  Agrippa  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  splendid  as  some  of  the  subsequent  ones  ; 
yet,  though  they  suffered  in  the  fire  under  Titus, 
they  were  preserved  till  a late  period,  and  are  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Martial  (iii.  20.  15,  36.  6). 
The  Thermae  Nbroxiaxab  were  erected  by  Nero 
very  near  to  those  of  Agrippa  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  47; 
Suet.  Aero,  12).  After  their  restoration  by  Alex- 
ander Severus,  who  appears,  however,  to  have  also 
enlarged  them  (Lamprid.  Alex.  25),  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Thermae  Alexaxdrixae  (Cassiod.  j 
Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  Rone.).  They  must  have  I 
lain  between  the  Piazza  Natrona  and  the  Pantheon,  j 
as  they  are  thrice  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of 
Einstedlen  between  the  latter  building  and  the  Circus  | 
Ftarainius,  which  was  tbo  name  he  applied  to  the  : 
Piazza  Natrona.  Hence  the  probability  that  the  | 
place  just  named  was  the  Stadium  of  Nero.  The 
Thermae  Neronianae  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
a way  that  indicates  considerable  splendour  (Mart.  ii. 
38.  8,  viL  34.  5;  Slat,  Silv.  i.  5.  62);  but  their 
name  was  obliterated  by  that  of  the  Thermae  Alex- 
andrinae,  by  which  they  appear  in  the  Notitia. 

The  third  baths  erected  at  Rome  were  the 
Thermae  Tm,  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre.  (Mart-  Sj*ect.  2).  There  are 
•till  considerable  remains  of  these  baths ; but  the 
plan  of  them  is  difficult  to  make  out,  from  their 
having  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a large  previous 
building.  Canina’a  account  of  them  is  the  best 
(vide  Memorie  Romane  <H  Antichita,  voL  ii.  p.  119, 
Jndicaz.  p.  101).  The  site  on  which  they  stand  was 
perhaps  previously  occupied  by  the  golden  house  of 
Nero.  Near  them  stand  the  Thermae  Trajaxi, 
which  Canina  has  correctly  distinguished  from  those 
of  Titus  (Prellcr,  Regionen,  p.  126;  Becker,  l/andb. 
p.  687).  They  are  named  in  the  Notitia  as  distinct. 
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most  striking  and  important  monuments  of  imperial 
Rome.  Its  name  of  Colosseum,  first  mentioned  by 
Bede  (ap.  Ducange,  Gloss,  ii.  p.  407,  ed.  Bus.) 


and  also  in  the  Chroniclers,  who  however,  singularly 
enough,  place  the  building  of  both  in  the  reign  of 
Docnitian.  (Cassiod.  Chrvn.  vol,  ii.  p.  197,  Rone.  ; 
Hieron.  vol.  i.  p,  443.)  The  baths  of  Titos  had 
been  run  np  very  expeditiously  (“  vrlocia  munera.’ 
Mart.  Sped.  2 ; “ thermis  juxta  celeriter  extract  is," 
Suet.  Tit.  7),  and  might  consequently  soon  stand  in 
need  of  restorations;  and  it  seems  not  improbable, 
as  Becker  suggests  (Handb.  p.  687),  that  Trajan, 
whilst  he  repaired  these,  also  built  his  own  at  the 
side  of  them,  before  he  had  yet  arrived  at  the  imj*- 
rial  dignity.  Cassiodorus  (f.c.)  expressly  mentions 
the  year  90.  Those  actually  built  by  Trajan  must 
ha\'e  been  the  smaller  ones  lying  to  the  NE.  of  those 
of  Titus,  since  Anastasias  mentions  the  church  of 
S.  Martino  de'  Monti  as  being  built  “juxta  thermae 
Trajanas"  ( ViL  Sgmmachi,  p.  88,  Blanch.).  His 
object  in  building  them  may  have  been  to  separate 
the  baths  of  the  sexes  ; for  the  men  and  women  had 
hitherto  bathed  promiscuously : and  thus  the  Catal. 
Imp.  rienn.  notes,  nnder  Trajan  : “ Hoc  Imperat. 
millions  in  Tennis  Trajanis  larerunt” 

The  emperor  Commodus,  or  rather  his  freed  man 
Oleander  in  his  name,  is  related  to  have  built 
some  baths  (Lampr.  Comm.  17;  Herod.  L 12); 
and  we  find  the  Thermae  Cohmodiaxak  set 
down  in  the  1st  Region  in  the  Notitia  ; whilst,  by 
the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  three  or  four  times  mentioned  as  close  to  the 
Rotunda.  Their  history  is  altogether  obscure  and 
impenetrable.  The  Thermae  Skvkriaxak  are 
also  recorded  in  the  Notitia  in  the  1st  Region  in 
connection  with  the  Commodianae.  They  are  men- 
tioned hy  Lampridius  (Sever.  19);  but  no  traces  of 
them  remain. 

The  Thermae  Antonisiaxae  or  Caracallar 
present  the  most  perfect  remains  of  any  of  the 
Roman  baths,  and  from  their  vaatness  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  spectator  with  astonishment.  The 
large  hall  was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  inimitable. 
(Spart.  Carac.  9.  Sever.  21.)  They  were  dedicated 
by  Caracaila;  but  Elagabalus  commenced  the  outer 
porticoes,  which  were  finished  by  Alexander  Severus. 
(Lampr.  Hel  17,  Alex.  25.)  They  are  situated 
under  the  church  of  S.  Boldina,  on  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appin. 

But  the  largest  of  all  the  baths  at  Rome  were  the 
Thermae  Dioclktlaxae.  Unfortunately  they  are 
in  such  a ruined  state  that  their  plan  cannot  be 
traced  so  perfectly  as  that  of  the  baths  of  Cara- 
cal la,  though  enough  remains  to  indicate  thsir  vast 
extent.  They  are  situated  on  the  inside  of  the 
agger  of  Servios,  between  the  ancient  Porta  Collina 
and  Porta  Viminalis.  Vopiacus  mentions  them  in 
connection  with  the  Biblicthcca  Ulpta,  which  they 
contained  (/Vo6.  2).  These  were  followed  by  the 
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Thermae  Covstantiniaxak,  the  last  erected  at 
Rome.  They  are  mentioned  by  Aurelius  Victor  as 
an  “opus  caeteris  hand  multo  dispar ” (Cats.  40. 
27).  In  the  time  of  Du  Pine,  there  were  still 
some  vestiges  of  them  on  the  Quirinal,  on  tho  site 
of  the  present  Palaxxo  Roipujliori ; but  they  have 
now  entirely  disappeared.  At  one  time  the  colossal 
figures  on  Monte  Caeallo  stood  near  these  baths, 
till  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  placed  before  the 
Quirinal  palace.  Tradition  connects  them  with  the 
Eqtti  Tiridatis  Regie  A rmeniorum,  mentioned  in 
the  Xotitia  in  the  7th  Region  ; in  which  case  they 
would  belong  to  the  time  of  Nero.  On  the  other 
hand  they  claim  to  be  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  ; but  there  is  no  means  of  deciding  this 
matter. 

Besides  the  baths  here  enumerated,  the  Xotitia  and 
Curionim  mention,  in  the  13tli  Region,  but  under 
mutilated  forms,  certain  Thermae  Suranae  et 
Deciaxak,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  the 
5th  Section.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  of  much  importance,  and  their  history  is  un- 
known. 

XVII.  The  Bridges. 

Rome  possessed  eight  or  nine  bridges;  but  the 
accounts  of  them  are  so  very  imperfect  that  there 
are  not  above  two  or  three  the  history  of  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  Poks  Subli- 
chjs,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned of  all  the  Roman  bridges,  is  precisely  that 
whose  site  is  most  doubtful.  It  was  built  of  wood, 
as  its  name  imports,  by  Ancus  Marti  us,  in  order  to 
connect  the  Janiculum,  which  he  had  fortified,  with 
the  city.  (Liv.  i.  33;  Dionys.  iii.  45.)  It  was 
considered  of  such  religious  importance  that  it  was 
under  the  special  care  of  the  pontifices  (Varr.  L.  L. 
v.  § 83),  and  was  repaired  from  time  to  time,  even 
down  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitol. 
AnL  P.  8.)  Nay  that  it  must  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  is  evident,  not  only  from  its 
being  mentioned  in  the  Xotitia , but  also  from  the 
fact  of  a bridge  at  Constantinople  being  named  after 
it,  no  doubt  to  perpetuate  in  that  city  the  remem- 
brance of  its  sacred  character.  {Deter.  Const.  Reg. 
xiv.)  Yet  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
with  regard  to  its  situation;  and  as  this  question 
also  involves  another  respecting  the  site  of  the 
Pons  Aemiuus,  we  slrall  examine  them  both  to- 
gether. 
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We  shall  first  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Sublician  bridge  was  built;  and  then  in- 
quire into  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  regarding 
it.  Whether  Ancus  Marcius  likewise  built  walls  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  when  he  built  the 
bridge  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  very  pro. 
blcmutical.  seeing  that  in  his  time  there  were  none 
on  the  left  bank,  and  therefore  there  could  have  been 
no  impediment  to  his  choosing  whatever  site  he 
pleased  for  his  bridge,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  But,  as  before  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  district  about  the  Forum 
Boarium  and  circus  was  little  better  than  a swamp, 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  such  a spot  should 
have  been  selected  as  the  approach  to  a bridge.  The 
ground  beyond  the  subsequent  Porta  Trigemina  lies 
higher  and  drier,  and  would  consequently  have  af- 
forded a more  eligible  site.  Then  comes  the  question 
whether,  when  Servius  Tullius  built  his  walls  he 
included  the  Sublician  bridge  within  them,  or  con- 
trived that  it  should  be  left  outside  of  the  gate.  As 
the  intention  of  walla  is  to  defend  a city,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  latter  course  would  be  the  safer  one ; 
for  had  the  bridge  afforded  a passage  to  a spot 
within  the  walls,  an  enemy,  after  forcing  it,  would 
have  found  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  And 
if  we  examine  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  we  shall  find  that  they  greatly 
preponderate  in  favour  of  this  arrangement.  Poly- 
bius expressly  says  that  the  bridge  was  Tpb  tvs 
*6\tws,  before  or  outside  of  the  city  (vi.  55). 
Becker,  indeed  (p.  697),  would  rob  w of  its  usual 
meaning  here,  and  contends  that  the  expression 
cited  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  srp6  ver  wvAwv 
or  tvs  w6\*us  ; but  be  docs  not  support 
this  assertion  with  any  examples,  nor  would  it 
be  possible  to  support  it.  The  narratives  of  the 
flight  of  Caius  Gracchus  likewise  prove  that  the 
bridge  must  have  been  outside  of  the  town.  Thus 
Valerius  Maximus:  “ Pomponius,  quo  is  (Gracchus) 
facilius  evaderet,  concitatum  sequentiuin  agmen  in 
Porta  Trigemina  aliquamdiu  acerrima  pugna  inhi- 
buit  — Laetorius  autem  in  ponte  Sublicio  constitit, 
et  eum,  donee  Gracchus  transiret,  ardore  spiritus  sui 
sepsit " (iv.  7.  § 2).  In  like  manner  the  account  of 
Aurelius  Victor  ( Vir.  JU.  c.  65)  plainly  shows  thst 
Gracchus  must  have  passed  the  gate  before  be 
arrived  at  the  bridge.  There  is  nothing  in  Livy’s 
narrative  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge  by  Horatius 
Codes  to  determine  the  question  either  one  way  or 
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the  other.  An  inference  might  perhaps  be  drawn 
from  a passage  in  Seneca,  compared  with  another  in 
Plautus,  in  favour  of  the  bridge  being  outside  of  the 
Porta  Trigemina:  “ In  Sublicinm  Pontem  me  trans- 
fer et  inter  egentes  me  abige : non  ideo  tamon  me 
despiciam,  quod  in  illorum  numero  consideo,  qui 
manum  ad  stipem  porrigunt.”  (Sen.  de  V.  Beat.  25.) 
As  tlie  Pons  Sublicius  is  here  shown  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  beggars,  so  Plautus  intimates  that  their 


station  was  beyond  the  P.  Trigemina  (Capt.l.  1. 

22):  — 

u Ire  extra  Portam  Trigem inam  ad  saccum  licet" 

When  the  Tiber  is  low  the  piles  of  a bridge  are  still 
visible  that  existed  just  outside  of  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina, near  the  Porto  di  Ripa  Grande  (Canina, 
Indictu.  p.  557) ; and  the  Italian  topographers,  as 
well  as  Bunsen,  have  assumed  them  to  be  the  re- 
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mains  of  the  Sublician  bridge;  whilst  Becker,  in  his 
J)e  Marts,  held  them  to  belong  to  the  Tons  Aemi- 
lius.  That  writer  in  the  treatise  alluded  to  (p. 
78,  seq.)  made  three  assertions  respecting  the  Ae- 
niilian  bridge:  (1)  That  it  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Sublician;  (2)  that  it  stood  where  the  Sublician  is 
commonly  placed,  i.  e.  just  below  the  Poita  Trige- 
mina;  (3)  that  it  was  distinct  from  the  Pons  La- 
pideus,  or  Lepidi.  But  in  his  Uandbuch,  published 
only  in  the  following  year,  he  rejected  all  these 
assertions  except  the  first. 

According  to  the  most  probable  view  of  this 
intricate  and  much  disputed  question  at  which  we 
can  arrive,  the  matter  appears  to  us  to  have  stood 
ns  follows:  the  Pons  Subliciua  was  outside  of  the 
Porta  Trigeinina,  at  the  place  where  remains  of  a 
bridge  still  exist.  The  reasons  for  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  have  been  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion.  Another  bridge,  of  stone,  also  called 
Sublicius,  was  erected  close  to  it  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic;  but  the  wooden  one  was  still  pre- 
served as  a venerable  and  sacred  relic,  and  as  in- 
dispensable in  certain  ancient  religious  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  precipitating  from  it  the  two  dozen  men 
of  straw.  But  the  stone  bridge  had  also  another 
name,  that  of  Isijndeus,  by  way  of  distinction  from 
the  wooden  bridge. 

Becker  is  of  opinion  that  the  notion  of  Aethicus,  or 
Julius  Orator,  that  Pons  Lapideus  was  only  a vulgar 
error  for  Pons  Lepidi , is  a “ falsae  eruditionis  con- 
jectura,"  and  we  think  so  too.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  bridge  ever  bore  the  name  of  Lepidus. 
We  may  see  from  the  account  given  of  the  wooden 
bridge  by  Dionysius,  that,  though  preserved  in  his 
time,  it  was  useless  for  all  practical  purposes  (iii.  45). 
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We  may  be  sure  that  the  pontifices  would  not  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  repairs  of  abridge  subject 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  traffic.  Ovid  ( Past. 
v.  622)  adverts  to  its  existence,  and  to  the  sacred 
purposes  to  which  it  was  applied  : — 

“ Tunc  quoqne  prisenrum  virgo  simnlscra  rirorum 
Miltere  roboreo  scirpea  ponte  soleL” 

The  coexistence  of  the  two  bridges,  the  genuine 
wooden  Sublician,  and  its  stone  substitute,  is  shown 
in  the  following  passage  of  Plutarch  : oil  yap 
dtpndr,  dAA’  itraparor  rjyuofku  'Pupal  ws  t^jp 
Kard\mrtp  £v\lrr)S  yt<pvpat . . . 'H  21  \i8irij 
woKKols  Zartpov  ilupyaaQt)  yj>6roit  tor’  A IptAlov 
rapitvovros.  (A rvm.  9.)  Still  more  decisive  is 

the  testimony  of  Servius:  “Cum  per  Snblicium 
pontem,  hoc  est  ligneum,  qni  modo  lapideus  dicitur, 
transire  conaretur  (Ponsena)  " (ad  Aen.  viii.  646). 
There  must  certainly  have  been  a strung  and  prac- 
ticable bridge  at  an  early  period  at  this  place,  for 
the  heavy  traffic  occasioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Emporium ; but  when  it  was  first  erected  cannot 
be  said.  The  words  of  Plutarch,  mr’  AlpiAtou  rapt- 
tuovroK,  are  obscure,  and  perhaps  corrupt;  but  at 
all  events  wo  must  not  confound  this  notice  with 
that  in  Livy  respecting  the  building  of  the  Pona 
Aemilius  ; the  piles  of  which  were  laid  in  the  cen- 
sorship of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Fnlvius 
Xobilior,  b.c.  179,  and  the  arches  completed  some 
years  afterwards,  when  P.  Scipto  Africanus  and  L. 
Mummius  were  censors  (xl.  51).  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  Ponte  Potto  is  the  Pons  Aemilius;  but 
Becker,  in  his  second  view,  and  Canina  assume  that 
it  was;  and  this  view  is  as  probable  as  any  other. 
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There  were  several  bridges  at  Rome  before  the 
Pons  Aemilius  was  built,  since  Livy  (xxxr.  21) 
mentions  that  two  were  carried  away  by  the  stream 
in  b.  c.  193;  and  these  could  hardly  have  been  all, 
or  lie  would  undoubtedly  have  said  so.  The  Insula 
Tiberina  was,  in  very  early  times,  connected  with 
each  shore  by  two  bridges,  and  lienee  obtained  the 
name  of  Inter  Duos  Pontes.  (Pint.  Popl.  8; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12.)  That  nearest  the  city  (now 
P\mte  Quattro  Capi)  was  the  Pons  Kabricius,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  or  probably  its  restorer, 
VOL.  1L 


L.  Fabricius,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  it, 
and  from  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  45).  It  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  suicides:— 

“ jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam 

Atque  a Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti.” 
(Hor.  & ii.  3.  36.) 

The  bridge  on  the  farther  side  of  the  island  (new 
Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo ) is  commonly  called  Poss 
Ckstjus,  and  appears  to  have  borne  that  name  in 
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the  middle  ages.  In  the  inscription,  however,  which 
is  still  extant  upon  it,  it  is  called  Tons  Gratianus, 
and  its  restoration  by  Valentinian,  Valeris,  ami  Gra- 
tian  is  commemorated  (Canins,  Itidic.  p.  576:  cf. 
Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3;  Symm.  Epitt.  v.  76,  x.  45). 

Besides  these  bridges  we  find  four  others  recorded 
In  the  summary  of  the  Notitia,  namely,  the  Aelius, 
Aurelius,  Probi,  and  Milvius.  The  last  of  these  lay 
two  miles  N.  of  Home,  at  the  point  where  the  Fla* 
minian  Way  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  has  been  already 
described  in  this  dictionary.  [Pons  Mi i.v l us.]  The 
Pom  Abuts  (now  Ponte  S.  Angelo)  was  built  by 
Hadrian  when  he  founded  his  mausoleum,  to  which 
it  directly  leads.  (Spart.  Lladr.  19.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  who  has  preserved 
the  inscription,  it  was  called  Pons  S.  Petri.  But 
before  the  time  of  Hadrian  there  was  a bridge 
which  connected  the  district  of  the  Vatican  with  the 
city  near  the  gardens  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  remains 
of  which  still  exist  near  S.  Spirito.  This  is  probably 
the  bridge  which  is  called  in  the  MirdbiUa  **  Pons 
Neronianus,”  and  by  the  ancient  topographers 
“ Pons  Vattcants."  The  Pons  Triumph aus 
has  also  been  sometimes  identified  with  this  bridge; 
but  Piranesi,  who  is  followed  by  Bunsen,  places  the 
Pons  Triumphalis  above  the  Aelian  bridge;  and  it 
is  said  that  there  are  still  remains  of  one  of  the  piles 
near  Tor  di  Mona.  But  in  the  timo  of  Procopius 
these  had  disappeared,  and  the  Pons  Aelius  formed 
the  only  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
Vatican  district. 

The  Pons  Aurbuus  was  most  probably  the 
present  Ponte  Sisto,  leading  to  the  Janiculum  and 
the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  appears  to  have  been  called 
Pons  Antoninus  in  the  middle  ages.  What  the 
Pons  Puoui  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Becker  assigns  the  name  to  the  bridge  by  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  but  merely  because,  having  denied 
that  to  be  the  Sublicius,  he  has  nowhere  else  to 
place  it.  Canina,  on  the  contrary  (Indie,  p.  609), 
places  it  where  we  have  placed  the  Pons  Aurelius. 

XVIII.  Aqueducts. 

In  the  time  of  Frontinus  there  were  at  Rome  nine 

5iuci|iul  aqueducts,  viz.,  the  Appia,  Anio  Vet  us, 
arcia,  Tepula,  Julia,  Virgo,  Alsietina,  Claudia, 
Anio  Novus;  and  two  subsidiary  ones,  the  Augusta 
and  Rivns  Hercnlaneus.  (.4  q.  4.)  Between  the 
time  of  Frontinus  and  that  of  Procopius  their  num- 
ber had  considerably  increased,  since  the  latter  his- 
torian relates  that  the  Goths  destroyed  14  aque- 
ducts that  were  without  the  walls.  ( B . G.  i.  19.) 
The  Notitia  enumerates  19,  viz.  the  Trajana,  Annia, 
Attica,  Marcia,  Claudia,  Herculea,  Ccrulca,  Julia, 
Augustea,  Appia,  Alseatina,  Cimiuia,  Aurelia, 
Dainnata,  Virgo,  Tepula,  Scvcriana,  Antoniniana, 
Alexandria.  To  cuter  into  a complete  history  of 
all  these  would  almost  require  a wjinrute  treatise; 
and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a state- 
ment of  the  more  important  particulars  concerning 
them,  referring  those  readers  who  are  desirous  of 
more  information  on  the  subject  to  the  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities , art.  Aquakductus. 

The  Aqua  Appia  was,  ns  we  have  already  re- 
lated, the  first  aqueduct  conferred  on  Rome  by  the 
care  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  after 
whom  it  was  named.  It  commenced  on  the 
Via  Praenestina,  between  the  7th  and  8th  mile- 
stone, and  extended  to  the  Salinae,  near  the  Porta 
Trigemina.  The  whole  of  it  was  underground,  with 
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the  exception  of  sixty  passtu  conducted  on  arclies 
from  the  Porta  Capena.  Its  water  began  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  imus  Clivus  Pnblicius,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Front.  Aq.  5,) 

The  Anio  Vetts  was  commenced  by  the  censor 
M\  Curius  Dentatus  in  B.c.  273,  and  completed  by 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  (76. 6 ; Aur.  Viet.  Vtr.  III.  33.) 
It  began  above  'J'ibur,  and  was  43  miles  long;  bnt 
only  221  passu* , or  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile, 
was  above  ground.  It  entered  the  city  a little  N.  of 
Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Aqua  Marcia,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Roman  aqueducts,  was  built  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  in 
pursuance  of  a commission  of  the  senate,  b.  c.  144. 
It  began  near  the  Via  Valeria  at  a distance  of  36 
miles  from  Rome  ; but  its  whole  length  was  nearly 
62  miles,  of  which  6935  passu*  were  on  arches. 
Respecting  its  source,  see  the  article  Fucinus  La- 
cus  [Vol.  I.  p.  918].  It  was  lofty  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  Mona  Capitolinas.  Augn>tus added  another 
source  to  it,  lying  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a mile, 
«nd  this  duct  was  called  after  him.  Aqua  Augusta, 
but  was  not  reckoned  as  a separate  aqueduct. 
(Frontin.  Aq.  12  ; Plin.  xxxi.  24  : Slrab.  v.  p.  240.) 

The  Aqua  Tkpula  was  built  by  the  censors 
Cn.  Scrvilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  b.  c. 
127.  Its  source  was  2 miles  to  the  right  of  the 
10th  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina. 

The  preceding  aqueduct  was  united  by  Agrippa 
with  the  Aqua  Julia,  which  began  2 miles  farther 
down  ; and  they  flowed  together  as  far  as  the  Pis- 
cina on  the  Via  Latina.  From  this  point  they  were 
conducted  in  separate  channels  in  conjunction  with  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  so  that  the  Aqua  Julia  was  in  the 
uppermost  canal,  the  Marcia  in  the  lowest,  and  the 
Tepula  in  the  middle.  (Front.  Aq.  8,9,  19.)  Re- 
mains of  these  three  aqueducts  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  was  also  conducted  to  Rome 
by  Agrippa  in  order  to  supply  his  baths.  Accord- 
ing to  Frontinus  (Aq.  10)  its  name  wns  derived 
from  its  source  having  been  pointed  out  by  a young 
maiden,  but  other  explanations  are  given.  (Plin. 
xxxi.  25;  Cassiod.  Var.  vii.  6.)  It  commenced  in 
a marshy  district  at  the  8th  milestone  on  the 
Via  Col  latino,  and  was  conducted  by  a very  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  mostly  underground,  to  the  Pincian 
hill ; whence,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  it  was 
continued  to  the  Campus  Martins  on  arches  which 
began  under  the  gardens  of  Lucullus.  It  is  the 
only  aqueduct  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Tiber  which 
is  still  in  some  degree  serviceable,  and  supplies  the 
Fontana  Trtvi. 

The  Aqua  Alsietina  belonged  to  the  Transti- 
berine  Region.  It  was  constructed  by  Augustus, 
and  bod  its  source  in  the  Lacus  Alsietinus  (now 
Ijago  di  Mnrtignano ),  lying  6}  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  14th  milestone  mi  the  Via  Claudia.  Its 
water  was  bad,  and  only  fit  for  watering  gardens 
and  such  like  purposes.  (Front.  11.) 

The  Aqua  Claudia  was  begun  by  Caligula,  and 
dedicated  by  Claudius,  a.  d 50.  This  and  the 
Anio  Novus  were  the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  Roman 
aqueducts.  The  Claudia  waa  derired  from  two 
abundant  sources,  called  Caerulns  and  Cnrtius,  near 
the  38th  milestone  of  the  Via  Sublacensis,  and  in 
its  course  was  augmented  by  another  spring,  the 
Albndinus.  Its  water  was  particularly  pure,  and 
the  best  after  that  of  the  Marcia. 

The  Anio  Novus  began  4 miles  lower  down  the 
Via  Sublacensis  than  the  preceding,  and  was  the 
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longest  and  most  lofty  of  all  the  aqueducts,  being 
58,700  pass  ns,  or  nearly  59  miles,  long,  and  its 
arches  were  occasionally  109  feet  high.  (Front.  15.) 
This  also  was  completed  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
as  appears  from  the  inscription  still  extant  upon  its 
remains  over  the  Porta  Maggiore ; where  both 
enter  the  city  on  the  same  arch,  the  Anio  Novus 
flowing  over  the  Claudia.  Hence  it  was  conducted 
over  the  Caelian  hill  on  the  Arcus  Neboxiani  or 
Cablimoxtaxi,  which  terminated,  as  we  have 
already  said,  near  the  temple  of  Claudios. 

As  Procopius  mentions  fourteen  aqueducts,  five 
new  ones  must  have  been  added  between  the  time  of 
Frootinus  and  of  that  historian;  but  respecting  only 
two  have  we  any  certain  information.  The  first  of 
these  is  probably  the  Aqua  T rajas  a,  which  we 
find  recoided  upon  coins  of  Trajan,  and  which  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Acta  Martyr.  S.  Anton.  The 
water  was  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lacos  Sabatinus  ( Logo  di  Bracciano ),  and,  being 
conducted  to  the  height  of  the  Janiculum,  served  to 
turn  the  mills  under  that  hill.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  19.) 
This  duct  still  serves  to  convey  the  Acqua  Paola, 
which,  however,  has  been  spoilt  by  water  taken  from 
the  lake.  It  was  also  called  Cimixia. 

The  Aqua  Alexandria  was  constructed  by 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  for  the  use  of  his 
baths.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  25.)  Originally  it  was  the 
same  as  that  now  called  Acqua  Felice,  but  con- 
ducted at  a lower  level. 

The  Aqua  Sf.veriana  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  for  the  use 
of  his  baths  in  tho  1st  Region ; but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  establish  its  execution. 

The  Aqua  Axtoxixiaxa  was  probably  executed 
by  Caracalla  for  the  service  of  his  great  baths  in  the 
12th  Region  ; but  this  also  is  unsupported  by  any 
satisfactory  proofs.  (Canina,  Indie,  p.  620.)  The 
names  and  history  of  a few  other  aqueducts  which 
we  sometimes  find  mentioned  are  too  obscure  to 
require  notice  here. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  subject  to  notice  the 
Roman  Viae,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found 
under  that  head. 

Sources  axd  Literature  of  Roman  Toro- 
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With  the  exception  of  existing  monuments,  tho 
chief  and  most  authentic  sources  for  the  topography 
of  Rome  are  the  passages  of  ancient  authors  in  which 
different  localities  are  alluded  to  or  described.  In- 
scriptions also  are  a valuable  source  of  information.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Monumrntum 
Axcvraxum,  or  copy  of  the  record  left  by  Augustus 
of  his  actions  ; an  account  of  which  is  given  else- 
where. [Vol.  I.  p.  134.]  To  what  is  there  said  we 
need  only  add  that  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of 
this  document  is  that  published  at  Berlin  with  the 
emendations  of  Franz,  and  a commentary  by  A.  W. 
Zumpt  (1845,  4to.  pp.  120).  Another  valuable 
inscription,  though  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
one  just  mentioned,  is  that  called  the  Basis  Capi- 
tolina (Groter,  eel.),  containing  the  names  of  the 
Vici  of  5 Regions  (the  1st,  10th,  12th,  13th,  and 
14th),  whose  curatores  and  vicomagistri  erected 
a monument  to  Hadrian.  It  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Becker’s  Ilandbuch,  vol.  i.  We  may 
also  mention  among  sources  of  this  description  the 
fragments  of  Calendars  which  have  been  found  in 
various  places,  and  which  are  frequently  useful  by 
marking  the  sites  of  temples  where  certain  sacrifices 
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were  performed.  For  the  most  part  the  original 
marbles  of  these  fragments  have  disappeared,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  them  are  consequently  only  ex- 
tant in  MS.  copies.  One  of  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  is  the  Fasti  Maffkorum  or 
Calendauium  Mafpkanum,  so  called  from  its 
having  been  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  MaffeL  With 
a few  lacunae,  it  contains  all  the  twelve  months;  but 
what  little  information  that  is  to  be  found  in  it,  be- 
sides the  principal  festivals,  relates  chiefly  to  Au- 
gustus. The  next  in  importance  is  the  Fasti 
pRAENKSnxt,  discovered  at  Preenestc  ( Palestrina ) 
in  1774.  Verriua  Place ua,  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian, arranged  and  annotated  it,  caused  it  to  be 
cut  in  marble,  and  erected  it  in  the  forum  at  Prae- 
neste.  (Suet.  III.  Gramm,  c.  17.)  Only  four  or 
five  months  are  extant,  and  those  in  an  imperfect 
state.  The  Calexdarium  Amiterxinum  was 
discovered  at  Amitenium  in  1703,  and  contains  the 
months  from  May  to  December,  but  not  entire.  The 
calendar  called  Fasti  Capranicobum,  so  named 
from  its  haring  formerly  been  preserved  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Capranica,  contains  August  and  September 
complete.  Other  calendars  of  the  same  sort  are  the 
Axtiatinum,  Vknusixum,  &c.  Another  lapidary 
document,  but  unfortunately  in  so  imperfect  a state 
that  it  often  serves  rather  to  puzzle  than  to  instruct, 
is  the  Capitolixe  Plan.  This  is  a large  plan  of 
Rome  cut  upon  marble  tablets,  and  apparently  of 
the  age  of  Septimius  Severus,  though  with  subse- 
quent additions.  It  was  discovered  by  the  architect 
Giovanni  Antonio  Dosi,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.,  under  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmo  e Damiano; 
where,  broken  into  many  pieces,  it  was  used  as  a 
covering  of  the  walls.  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  Farnese,  but  was  put  away  in  a lumber 
room  and  forgotten  for  more  than  a century.  Being 
rediscovered,  it  was  published  in  1673,  in  20  plates, 
by  Giovanni  Pietro  Bellori,  librarian  to  Queen  Chris- 
tina; and  subsequently  st  the  end  of  the  4th  vo- 
lume of  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevius.  The  original 
fragments  were  carried  to  Naples  with  the  other 
property  of  the  Fanieso  family,  and  were  subse- 
quently given  by  the  king  of  Naples  to  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  In  1742  Benedict  presented  them 
to  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  where  they  now 
appear  on  the  wall  of  the  staircase;  but  several  of 
the  pieces  had  been  lost,  for  which  copies,  after  the 
designs  of  Bellori  and  marked  with  a star,  were 
substituted.  On  these  fragments  the  plans  of  some 
ancient  buildings  may  be  mode  out,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  their  topographical  connection  can  be 
traced. 

Amongst  the  literaiy  records  relating  to  Roman 
topography,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the 
Notitia.  The  full  title  of  this  work  is;  Notitia 
Dignitatem  utriusque  Imperii,  or  in  Partibus  Ori- 
entis  et  Ocddentis  ; and  it  is  a statistical  view  of 
the  Roman  empire,  of  which  the  description  of  Rome 
forms  only  a small  portion  or  appendix.  It  cannot 
be  later  than  the  reign  of  Constantine,  since  no 
Christian  church  is  mentioned  in  it,  and  indeed  no 
building  later  than  that  emperor;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  it  be  earlier,  since  numerous  buildings  of 
the  3rd  century,  and  even  some  of  Constantine’s, 
are  named  in  it.  The  design  of  it  seems  to  have 
been,  to  name  the  principal  buildings  or  other  objects 
which  marked  the  boundaries  of  the  different  Re- 
gions; but  we  are  not  to  assume  that  these  object! 
are  always  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
curred, which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Thin 
3 1 t 
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catalogue  has  come  down  to  us  in  various  shapes. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  most  genuine  seems  to  be 
that  entitled  Curiosum  Urbis  Jiomae  Regionum 
X/irr.  cum  Dreviariis  sum,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican.  Some  of  the  other  MSS.  of  the  Notitia 
seem  to  have  been  interpolated.  The  spelling  and 
grammar  betray  a late  and  barbarous  age;  but  it  is 
impossible  that  the  work  can  have  been  composed 
at  the  time  when  the  MS.  was  written. 

Resides  these  there  are  two  catalogues  of  the  so- 
called  Rkqionarii,  Public*  Victor,  and  Sextus 
Kurus,  which  till  a very  recent  period  were  regarded 
as  genuine,  and  formed  the  chief  basis  of  the  works 
of  the  Italian  topographers.  It  is  now,  however, 
universally  allowed  that  they  are  compilations  of  a 
very  late  date,  and  that  even  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  them  are  forgeries.  It  would  be  too  long 
to  enter  in  this  place  into  the  reasons  which  have 
led  to  this  conclusion ; and  those  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  more  information  will  find  a full  and 
clear  statement  of  the  matter  in  a paper  of  Mr.  Ban- 
bury's in  the  Classical  Museum  (vol.  iii.  p.  373, 
»eq.). 

The  only  other  authorities  on  Roman  topography 
that  can  be  called  original  are  n few  notices  by 
travellers  and  others  in  the  middle  ages.  One  of 
the  principal  of  these  is  a collection  of  inscriptions, 
and  of  routes  to  the  chief  churches  in  Rome,  dis- 
covered by  Mabillon  in  the  monastery  of  Einsicdlen, 
whence  the  author  is  commonly  cited  as  the  Ano- 
nymus  Kixsikdi.knris.  The  work  appears  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  at  all 
events  older  than  the  Leonine  city,  or  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century.  It  was  published  in  the  4th  vol. 
of  Mabillon's  Analecta;  but  since  more  correctly, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Gustav  Haenel, 
in  the  Archiv  fur  Philologie  und  Padagogik , 
▼ol.  v.  p.  115,  seq.  In  the  Routes  the  principal 
objects  on  the  right  and  left  are  mentioned,  though 
often  lying  at  a considerable  distance. 

The  treatise  called  the  Mikabilxa  Romak,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Chronicon  Rumualdi  Salemitani  in  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  belonging  ap- 
parently to  the  12th  century,  seetns  to  have  been 
the  first  attempt  at  a regular  description  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  was  compiled  from  statistical  notices, 
narratives  in  the  Acta  Martyrum,  and  popular 
legends.  It  appears,  with  variations,  in  the  Liber 
Ccnsuum  of  Cencius,  and  in  many  subsequent  ma- 
nuscripts, and  was  printed  as  early  as  the  16th 
century.  It  will  be  found  in  Montfancon,  Itiarium 
JtaL  p.  283,  seq.,  and  in  Nibby's  Effemeridi  Let- 
terarie,  Rome,  1820,  with  notes.  A work  ascribed 
to  Martinus  Polonus,  belonging  probably  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  I3th  century,  seems  to  have  been 
chiefiy  founded  on  the  Mirabilia.  Accounts  of 
some  of  the  gates  of  Rome  will  be  found  in  Wiluam 
or  Malmehdurt’s  work  Dt  Gestis  Regum  An- 
glorum  (book  iv.). 

The  Florentine  Pogoio,  who  flourished  in  the 
15th  century,  paid  great  attention  to  Roman  an- 
tiquities. His  description  of  Rome,  as  it  existed  in 
his  time,  is  a mere  sketch,  but  elegant,  scholar-like, 
and  touching.  It  is  contained  in  the  first  book  of 
his  work  entitled  IM  Varietals  Eortunae  Urbis 
Jiomae , and  will  be  found  in  Sallengre,  Nov.  The- 
« aur . Ant.  Rom.  vol.  ».  p.  501.  A separate  edition 
of  his  work  was  also  published  in  Paris,  1723. 
His  predecessor,  Petrarch,  lias  given  a few  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  state  of  the  city  in  his  time ; 
but  he  treats  the  subject  in  an  uncritical  manner. 
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The  traveller  Ktriacus,  called  from  his  native 
town  Anconitanus,  who  accompanied  the  emperor 
Sigismand,  passed  a few  days  in  Rome  during  the 
time  that  Poggio  was  also  there,  which  he  spent  in 
collecting  inscriptions,  and  noting  down  some  re- 
marks. His  work,  entitled  Kyriaci  Anconitani 
Itinerarium , was  published  at  Florence  in  1742. 

Such  are  the  chief  original  sources  of  Roman 
topography.  The  literature  of  the  subject  b abund- 
antly copious,  but  our  spare  will  permit  us  to  do 
little  more  than  present  the  reader  with  a list  of  the 
principal  works.  The  first  regular  treatise  on  the 
antiqnities  of  Rome  was  that  of  Biondo  Flavio  (Blon- 
dus  Flavius)  (1388 — 1463),  who  was  at  once  a 
man  of  business  and  a man  of  letters.  His  work 
entitled  Roma  Jnstaurata,  a gigantic  step  in  Roman 
topography,  was  published  by  Froben  at  Basle, 
1513,  fol.  An  Italian  translation  by  Lucio  Fauno, 
but  imperfect,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1548.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  15lh  century,  Julius  Pompotiius 
Lactus  founded  the  Roman  Academy.  Laetu*  was 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  inscriptions,  but  hb  fond- 
ness for  them  was  such  that  he  sometimes  invented 
what  he  failed  in  discovering,  and  he  is  accused  of 
having  forged  the  inscription  to  the  statue  of  Clau- 
dian  found  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  (Tiraboechi, 
Storia  della  IaU.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iv.)  Hb  book,  De 
Romanae  Urbis  retustate,  is  uncritical,  and  of  small 
value.  Janus  Parrhasitts  had  a little  previously 
published  the  pseudo-Victor.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  De  Urbe  Roma  Collectanea  of  the  bishop 
Fabricius  Varranus,  a compilation  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Biondo,  and  published,  like  the  work  of  Laetus, 
in  the  collection  of  Maxocchi,  Rome,  1515,  4to. 
Bernardo  Ruccellai,  a friend  of  Lorenxo  de*  Medici, 
commenced  a description  of  Rome,  by  way  of  com- 
mentary on  the  so-called  Victor.  It  was  never 
completed,  and  the  MS.,  which  is  of  considerable 
value,  was  first  printed  among  the  Florentine 
" Scriptores,n  in  an  Appendix  to  Muratoris  collec- 
tion (vol.  ii.  p.  755). 

The  next  work  that  we  need  mention  b the  Auti- 
quitates  Urbis  Romae  of  Andreas  Fulvius,  Rome, 
1527,  fol.  Bresc.  1545,  8vo.  This  production  b a 
great  step  in  advance.  Fulvius  procured  from 
Raphael  a sketch  of  the  14  Regions,  according  to 
the  restoration  of  them  by  himself,  bat  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  preserved.  In  1534  the  Mila- 
nese knight  Bartholomaeus  Marlianus  published  hb 
Urbis  Jiomae  Topograjdiia,  a work  in  many  point* 
still  unsurpassed.  An  augmented  and  much  im- 
proved edition  was  published  in  1544;  but  that  of 
1588  is  a mere  reprint  of  the  first.  It  will  also  be 
found  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevins,  vol.  iii.  Mar- 
liano  was  the  first  to  illustrate  bis  work  with  plans 
and  drawings,  though  they  are  not  of  a very  suj*- 
rior  kind.  Lucio  Fauno’s  l>eUe  Antickita  della 
Citta  di  Roma  appeared  at  Venice  in  1548.  It  con- 
tains a few  facta  which  had  been  overlooked  by  hb 
predecessors.  The  celebrated  hermit  Onuphrius  Pan- 
vinius  of  Verona,  published  at  Venice  in  1558  hb 
Commentarium  Retpublicae  Romanae  Libri  III.  The 
first  book,  entitled  Antiquae  Urbis  Imago , which  b 
the  topographical  port,  is  written  with  much  learning 
and  acuteness.  It  waa  intended  merely  as  a preface 
to  a complete  description  of  Rome  according  to  the 
Regions  of  Augustus,  but  the  early  death  of  Pan- 
vinius  prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan,  lib 
work  b contained  in  the  collection  of  Graeviua, 
vol.  iii.  It  was  Panviniua  who  first  published  Sex- 
tos Rufus,  and  he  also  greatly  augmented  Publius 
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Victor.  George  Fabricius,  of  Chemnita,  author  of 
Antiquitatum  Libri  //.,  Basic,  1550,  accused  Pan- 
vinius  of  stealing  from  him;  but  if  such  was  the 
cam*,  he  greatly  improved  what  he  purloined.  Jean 
Jacques  Boissard,  of  Besan^on,  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1597  a Topognxphia  Romanae  Urbis , which 
is  not  of  much  value;  but  the  sketches  in  his  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  have  preserved  the  aspect  of 
many  things  that  have  now  disappeared.  The  next 
work  of  any  note  is  the  Roma  Vetus  et  Recent  of  the 
Jesuit  Alex.  Donat  us  of  Siena,  in  which  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  illustration  of  Roman 
typography  bv  passages  in  ancieut  authors.  It  was 
published  at  Rome,  1638,  4to,  and  also  in  the  The- 
saurus of  Graevius,  voL  iii.  But  this  production 
was  soon  obscured  by  the  more  celebrated  work  of 
Faminiano  Nardini,  the  Roma  Antica,  which  marks 
an  epoch  in  Roman  Topography,  and  long  enjoyed  a 
paramount  authority.  So  late  as  the  year  1818, 
Hobhotise  characterised  Nardini  as  “ to  this  day 
the  most  serviceable  conductor."  ( Hist.  Illustrations 
of  Childe  Harold,  p.  54.)  Yet,  in  many  respects, 
ho  w'aa  on  incompetent  guide.  He  knew  no  Greek; 
he  took  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Regionaries  for  the 
foundation  of  his  book;  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that, 
though  he  lived  in  Rome,  he  had  never  visited  many 
of  the  buildings  which  he  describes.  (Bunsen,  Vor- 
rtde  zur  Beschreibung,  p.  xxxix.)  His  work  was 
published  at  Rome,  1668,  4U>;  but  the  best  edition 
of  it  is  the  4th,  edited  by  Nibby,  Rome,  1818, 
4 voU.  8 vo.  There  is  a Latin  translation  of  it  in 
Graevius,  vol.  iv.  In  1680,  Raphael  Fabretti,  of 
Urhino,  secretary  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  published  a 
valuable  work,  De  Aquaeductibus,  which  will  also 
be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  Graevius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  two  learned 
French  Benedictines,  Mabillon  and  Muntfaucon, 
rendered  much  service  to  Roman  topography.  Ma- 
billon  first  published  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis  in 
his  Analecta  (vol.  iv.  p.  50,  seq.)  Muntfaucon, 
who  spent  two  years  and  a half  in  Rome  (1698— 
1700).  inserted  in  his  Diarium  Italicum  a descrip- 
tion of  the  city  divided  into  twenty  days.  The 
20th  cliapter  contains  a copy  of  the  Mirabilia.  In 
1687  Olaus  Borrichius  published  a topographical 
sketch  of  Rome,  according  to  the  Regions.  It  is  in 
the  4th  volume  of  Graevius.  The  work  of  the  Mar- 
quis Ridolfino  Yenuti,  entitled  Accurata  e succinta 
Descriziunc  Topogrqfica  delle  Antichitd  di  Roma 
(Roma,  1763,  2 vols.  4lo.),  is  a book  of  more  pre- 
tensions. Venuti  took  most  of  his  work  from  Nar- 
dini and  Piranesi,  and  the  new  matter  that  he  added 
is  generally  erroneous.  The  4th  edition  by  Stefano 
l’iale,  Rome,  1824,  is  the  best.  Francesco  Fico- 
roni’s  Vestigia  6 Raritii  di  Roma  Antica  (Roma, 
1744,  4to.)  is  not  a very  satisfactory  performance. 
The  most  useful  portions  of  it  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Miscellanea  of  Fea  (part  L pp.  118 — 178). 
The  woik  of  our  countryman  Andrew  Luinisden, 
Remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  and  its  En- 
virons (London,  1797,  4to.)  was,  in  its  day,  a book 
of  some  authority.  Many  valuable  observations  on 
Roman  topography  are  scattered  in  the  works  of  the 
learned  Gaetano  Marini,  and  especially  in  his  Atti 
de  Fratelli  Arrali ; but  he  treated  the  subject  only 
incidentally.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Visconti. 
The  Roma  descritta  ed  Hi  us  train  (Roma,  1806, 
2 vol.  4to.)f  of  the  Abbatc  Guattani  is  the  parent  of 
most  of  the  modern  guide  books.  Antonio  Nibby 
has  published  several  useful  works  on  Roman  topo- 
graphy, whicli,  if  sometimes  deficient  in  accurate 
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scholarship,  display  nevertheless  considerable  acute- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  principal 
works  are.  Del  Euro  Romano,  della  Via  Sacra,  «fe., 
Roma,  1819,  8vo. ; Ac  Mura  di  Roma,  disegnate 
da  Sir  W.  Cell,  Ulustr.  da  A.  Nibby,  Romn,  1820; 
and  his  Roma  Antica,  published  in  1838.  Sir 
Wm.  Gell’s  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity 
(2nd  Edit.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Bunbtiry,  Lon- 
don, 1846)  contains  some  useful  information.  The 
Miscellanea  flologicti,  critica  ed  antiquaria  (Rome, 
1 790).  and  the  Nuova  Detcrizione  di  Roma  (Rome, 
1820,  3 vols.  8 vo.),  by  Carlo  Fea,  are  useful  works, 
Uobhonse’s  Historical  I llust rations  of  ChUde  Harold \ 
tcith  Dissertations  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome  (London, 
2nd  ed.  1818,  8vo.)  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
works  of  two  other  Englishmen  are  now  out  of  date 
vis.  Edward  Burton's  Inscription  of  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Rome  (Oxf.  1821  ; London,  1828,  2 vols. 
8vo.);  and  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess's  Topography 
and  Antiquities  of  Rome  (London,  1831,  2 vols. 
8vo.).  Forsyth’s  Italy  is  of  little  service  for  Rome. 
Sachse's  Geschichte  und  Betchreibung  der  alien  Slndt 
Rom  (Hanover,  1824 — 1828,  2 vols.  8vo.)f  though 
still  in  some  respects  a useful  production,  must  now 
be  regarded  as  superseded  by  more  recent  works. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  Beschreibung  der 
Stadt  Rom,  with  which  may  be  said  to  commence 
the  modem  epoch  of  Roman  topography.  This  work 
was  projected  in  1817  by  some  German  literati 
then  residing  at  Rome,  among  whom  were  the 
present  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  Ernst  Platner, 
Eduard  Gerhard  and  Wilhelm  Rcfetell.  They  were 
joined  by  the  celebrated  historian  B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  ancient 
part ; for  the  scheme  of  the  l*ook  embraced  a com- 
plete description  of  the  modem  city,  with  all  its 
treasures  of  art,  besides  an  account  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  is,  however,  of  coarse  only  with  the  latter  that 
we  are  here  concerned,  which  was  undertaken  by 
Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  and  subsequently  L.  Urlichs. 
Niebuhr's  connection  with  the  work  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  only  a few  of  the  descriptions  are 
from  his  hand,  which  form  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  book.  The  views  of  the  German 
scholars  threatened  a complete  revolution  in  Reman 
topography.  They  seemed  to  have  come  to  Rome 
with  the  express  design  of  overturning  the  paper 
city,  as  their  ancestors  many  centuries  before  had 
subverted  tlie  stone  one.  In  extent  and  accuracy  of 
erudition  they  wrre  far  superior  to  their  Italian 
antagonists;  but  this  advantage  is  often  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  that  want  of  sober  and  critical 
good  sense  which  so  frequently  mars  the  produc- 
tions of  German  scholars.  They  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  doubt  upon  a great  deal,  but  have  esta- 
blished very  little  in  its  place.  To  Piale,  and  not 
to  the  Germans,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  re- 
established the  true  situation  of  the  fornm,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  step  in 
the  modem  topography  of  Rome.  The  German 
views  respecting  the  Capitol,  the  comitiam,  and 
several  other  important  points,  have  found  many 
followers;  but  to  the  writer  of  the  present  article 
they  appear  for  the  most  part  not  to  be  proved;  and 
lie  has  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  give 
his  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Beschreibung  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
Roman  topography,  by  awakening  a sharper  and 
more  extended  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  first  volume 
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appeared  at  Stuttgnrd  in  1829,  the  last  in  1842. 
As  a literary  production  — we  are  speaking  of 
course  of  the  ancient  parts  — it  is  of  little  service  to 
the  scholar.  The  descriptions  arc  verbose,  and  the 
ancient  ones  being  intermingled  with  the  mudera 
have  to  be  sought  through  a voluminous  work. 
A still  graver  defect  is  the  almost  entire  absence, 
especially  in  the  earlier  volumes,  of  all  citation  of 
authorities. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  Roman  topography 
W.  A.  Becker,  paid  a short  visit  to  Rome. 
Becker  took  up  the  subject  of  his  researches  as  a 
point  of  national  honour;  and  in  his  first  tract,  De 
Romae  Veteris  Muris  atque  Portis  (Leipzig,  1842), 
devoted  two  pages  ot  the  preface  to  an  attack  upon 
Canina,  whom  he  suspected  of  the  grave  offence  of  a 
want  of  due  revcrenco  for  German  scholarship.  But 
with  an  inborn  pugnacity  his  weapons  were  alsoturned 
against  his  own  countrymen.  Amid  a little  faint  praise, 
tbo  labours  of  Bunsen  and  Urlichs  were  censured  as 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  following  year 
(1843)  Becker  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Hand- 
buck  der  Romischen  A Iterthumer,  containing  a view 
of  the  topography  of  Rome.  A review  of  his  work 
by  L.  Prelier,  which  appeared  in  the  New  Je- 
naische  A llgemeine  Literatur- Zeitung,  though  writ- 
ten with  caudour  and  moderation,  seems  to  have 
stung  Becker  into  fury.  He  answered  it  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Die  Romische  Topographic  in 
Rom,  cine  h'amung  (Leipsig,  1844),  in  which  he 
accused  Prelier  of  huviug  taken  up  the  cudgels  in 
favour  of  Canina,  though  that  gentleman  is  a mode- 
rate adherent  of  the  German  school  of  topographers. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  arrogant  tone  of  this  pam- 
phlet, the  very  title  of  which  is  offensive.  It  was 
answered  by  Urliclis  in  his  Romische  Topographic 
in  Leipzig  (Stuttgart,  1845),  in  which,  though 
Becker  well  deserved  castigation,  the  author  adopted 
too  much  of  the  virulent  and  personal  tone  of  his 
adversary.  The  controversy  was  brought  to  a close 
by  a reply  and  rejoinder,  both  written  with  equal 
bitterness;  but  the  dispute  has  served  to  throw 
light  on  some  questions  of  Roman  topography.  In 
a purely  literary  point  of  view,  Becker’s  Ifand- 
bttch  must  be  allowed  to  be  a very  useful  production. 
His  views  are  arranged  and  staled  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  the  constant  citation  of  authorities  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  is  very  convenient  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  writer  of  this  article  feels  hitnsclf  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  prepared  it  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Becker's  work.  Nevertheless  he  is  of 
opinion  that  many  of  Becker’s  views  on  the  most 
important  points  of  Roman  topography  are  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  they  have  gained  acceptation 
only  from  the  extraordinary  confidence  with  which 
they  are  asserted  and  the  display  of  learning  by 
which  they  are  supported.  Amongst  other  Ger- 
man topographers  wo  need  only  mention  here  L. 
Prelier,  who  has  done  good  service  by  some  able 
papers  and  by  his  useful  work  on  the  Regions  of 
Augustus  {Die  Regionen  der  Stadt  Rom,  Jena, 
1846,  8vo.).  We  may  mid  that  the  English  reader 
will  find  a succinct  and  able  sketch  of  the  views  of 
the  German  school,  and  particularly  of  Becker,  in  a 
series  of  very  valuable  pa[«rs  by  Mr.  Banbury,  pub- 
lished in  the  Classical  Museum  (vols.  iii.  iv.  and  v.). 

We  shall  close  this  list  with  the  names  of  two 
modem  Italian  topographers.  Between  the  years 
1820  and  1835,  Stcfano  Pialo  published  some  very 
useful  dissolutions  ou  various  points  of  Roman  to- 
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I pography,  among  which  the  following  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned:  Delia  Porte  settmtrhmaH  del 
Recinto  di  Screw;  Delie  Parte  oriental*,  dalle  meri- 
d tonal  i , e di  quelle  del  Monte  A vend  no  della  stessn 
cinta  ; Delhi  grandezea  di  Roma  al  tempo  di 
Plinio;  Del  Font  Romano;  Della  Mura  Aurtliane; 
e degli  antichi  Arsenali  detti  Natalia,  tfv.  But  at 
the  head  of  tiie  modem  Italian  Bchool  most  be 
placed  the  Commendatore,  Luigi  Canina.  Canina 
lias  a real  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which,  from 
his  profession,  he  regards  from  an  architectural 
rather  than  a philological  point  of  view;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  advantages  of  a residence  at 
Rome,  goes  far  to  compensate  the  absence  of  the 
profoundcr,  but  often  unwieldy,  erudition  of  the 
Germans.  The  later  editions  of  his  works  have 
been  freed  from  some  of  the  errors  which  disfigured 
the  early  ones,  and  contain  much  useful  in- 
formation, not  un mixed  sometimes  with  erroneous 
views;  a defect,  however,  which  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  must  be  the  lot  of  all  who  approach  the  very 
extensive  and  very  debatable  subject  of  Roman  topo- 
graphy. (’an ina’s  principal  works  are  the  Indica- 
zione  topografica  di  Roma  antica,  4th  ed.  Rome, 
1850,  8vo.;  Del  Foro  Romano  e sue  Adjacenze, 
2nd  ed.  1845;  and  especially  his  magnificent  work  in 
four  large  folio  volumes  entitled  Gli  Fdijizi  di  Roma 
antica,  with  views,  plans,  and  restorations. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal maps  and  other  illustrations  of  Rome.  The 
Florentine  San  Gallo,  who  flourished  in  the  15th 
century,  drew  several  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments. The  sketches  and  plans  of  Antonio  Labaccu, 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  are 
valuable  but  scarce.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  Raphael  designed,  or  thought  of  designing,  a 
plan  of  the  restored  city.  This  plan,  if  ever  exe- 
cuted, is  no  longer  in  existence;  but  a description  of 
it  will  be  found  in  a letter  addressed  by  Castigliouc 
to  Pope  Leo  X.  (Published  in  the  works  of  Cas- 
tiglione,  Padua,  1733.  There  is  a translation  of  it 
in  the  Beschrdbung , vol.  i.  p.  266,  seq.)  Serliouf 
Bologna,  architect  to  Francis  I.,  gave  many  plan* 
and  sketches  of  ancient  Roman  buildings  in  the  3rd 
book  of  his  work  on  architecture  (Venice,  1 544,  fol.), 
to  which,  however,  he  added  restorations.  Leonardo 
Buffalini’s  great  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  was  in  1551, 
was  most  important  for  Roman  topography.  It  was 
drawn  on  wood  in  24  plates;  but  unfortunately  all 
that  now  remains  of  it  is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the 
Rarberini  palace.  Pirro  Ligorio  and  Bernardo  Ga- 
rnucci  published  several  views  in  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  1570  appeared  the 
great  work  of  Palladio,  Libri  IV.delC  ArchiUttura, 
<fc.  (Venice,  fol.),  in  the  4th  book  of  which  are 
several  plans  of  ancient  temples;  but  the  collection 
is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  Serlio.  Sc&mozzi  s Discorsi 
sopra  le  Antichitd  di  Rmna  (Venice,  1852,  fol.) 
contains  some  good  views,  but  the  letter-press  is  iu- 
significant.  In  1574  Fulvius  Ursinus  assisted  the 
Parisian  architect  Du  IVrac  in  drawing  up  a plan  of 
the  restored  city,  which  was  published  in  several 
sheets  by  Giacomo  La uro.  It  is  erroneous,  incom- 
plete, and  of  little  service.  Of  much  more  value  are 
the  views  of  ancient  monuments  published  by  Du 
Pe'rac  in  1573,  and  republished  by  Lossi  in  1773. 
In  the  time  of  Du  Ptfrac  several  monuments  were  in 
existence  which  have  now  disappeared,  as  the  forum 
of  Nerva,  the  Septizoniam,  and  the  trophies  of 
Marius.  The  sketches  of  Pietro  S&nti  Bartoli,  first 
published  in  1741.  are  clever  but  full  of  mannerism. 
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Antoine  Desgodctz,  sent  to  Rome  by  Colbert,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1682  his  work  in  folio,  entitled  Lts 
E'dijices  antiques  de  Rome  mesttret  tt  destines.  The 
measurements  are  very  correct,  and  the  work  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  would  thoroughly  study 
Roman  architecture.  Nolli’a  great  plan  of  Rome, 
the  first  that  can  be  called  mi  accurate  one,  appeared 
in  1748.  In  1784  Piranesi  published  his  splendid 
work  the  Antichita  Romane  (Koine,  4 vols.fol.),  con- 
taining the  principal  ruins.  It  was  continued  by 
bis  son,  Francesco  Piranesi.  The  work  of  Midi. 
d’Overbeke,  Les  restes  de  tancienne  Rome  (h  la  Uaye, 
1673,  2 vela,  large  fob),  is  also  of  great  value.  In 
1822  ap)«ared  the  Antichita  Romane  of  Luigi 
Rossini  (Koine,  1822,  large  fob).  To  the  plans  and 
restorations  of  Canina  in  his  Edijizi  we  have  already 
alluded.  His  large  mop  of  Rome  represents  of 
course  his  peculiar  views,  but  will  be  found  useful 
and  valuable.  Further  information  on  the  literature 
of  Roman  topography  will  be  found  in  an  excellent 
preface  to  the  Beschreibung  by  the  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen. [T.  tt  D.j 
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ROMATl'NUS.  (Concordia. 3 
ROME'CHIUM,  a place  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula,  mentioned  only  by  Ovid,  in  his 
description  of  the  voyage  of  the  Epidaurian  serpent 
to  Rome  (Ovid.  Met  xv.  705).  The  geography  of  the 
passage  is  by  no  means  very  precise;  but  according 
to  local  topographers  the  name  of  Romechi  is  still 
retained  by  a place  on  the  sea-coast  near  Roccella , 
about  12  miles  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Locri  (Romanelli, 
vol.  i.  p.  156,  Quattromani,  Sot.  ad  Barrii  Calabr. 
iii.  13.)  [E-  H.  B.] 

RO'MULA,  a place  in  Upper  Pannoni.n,  on  the 
rood  leading  from  Aemona  along  the  river  Savus  to 
Sirmium.  (It.  Ant l p.274;  Tab.  Peut.)  It  is 
perhaps  the  modern  Carlstadt , the  capital  of  Cro- 
atia. [L.  S.] 

RO'MULA.  [Dacia,  p.  744.  b.] 

ROMITLEA  ( P ctfivKla,  Stepb.  B.:  Bisaccia ),  a 
city  of  Samnium,  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  17),  as 
being  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Decius,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  by  Fabins,  in  the  Third  Samnite 
War,  u.  c.  297.  It  is  described  as  being  a large 
and  opulent  place;  bnt  seems  to  have  afterwards 
fallen  into  decay,  as  the  name  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  writer,  except  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  But 
the  Itineraries  mention  a station  Sub  Romula,  which 
they  place  on  the  Appian  Way,  21  miles  beyond 
Aecntanum,  and  22  miles  from  the  Pons  Aufidi 
(/ tin.  Ant  p.  120).  Both  these  stations  being 
known,  we  may  fix  Romulea,  which  evidently  occupied 
a hill  above  the  road,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  town 
of  Bisaccia,  where  various  ancient  remains  have  been 
discovered.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  348;  Clover,  /to/, 
p.  1204;  Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  iv.  5).  [E.  H.  B] 

ROSCIA'NUM  ( Rosrnno ).  a town  of  Bruttium, 
situated  on  a hill  about  2 miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  12  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  tho  C rath  is.  The  name  is  not  found  in 
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the  geographers,  or  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer; 
but  it  is  found  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninas,  which 
places  it  12  miles  from  Tburii,  and  is  noticed  by 
Procopius  during  the  Gothic  wars  as  a strong  fortress 
and  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  {I tin.  A tit.  p.  114;  Procop.  B.  G. 
iii.  30.)  It  was  taken  by  Totila  in  a.  d.  548,  but 
continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to  be  a place 
of  importance,  aud  is  still  one  of  tbo  moat  consider- 
able towns  in  this  part  of  Calubria.  [E.H.B.] 

ROSTRUM  NEMAYTAE,  a place  in  the  central 
part  of  Vindelicia,  on  the  river  Y'irdo.  (/I.  Ant . 
pp.  237,  258.)  [L.  S.] 

ROTOMAGUS  ('Pard^eryoi),  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 8)  as  the 
capital  of  the  Veneliocasi,  as  the  name  ia  written 
in  some  editions.  [Vellocasses.]  In  the  Table 
the  name  is  written  Rattomagus,  with  the  mark 
which  indicates  a capital  town ; and  in  the  Auto- 
nine  Itin.  it  occurs  in  the  corrupted  form  Latomagus 
on  the  road  which  runs  from  a place  called  Caroco- 
tinuin.  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  speaks  of  it  in  the 
plural  number  Rotomagi.  There  are  said  to  be 
cwns  with  the  legend  Ratutnacoe. 

Rotomagns  is  Rouen  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine 
I nferieure.  The  old  GaIHc  name  was  shortened  to 
Rotomum  or  Rodomum,  and  then  to  Rouen , as  Ro- 
dumtw  has  been  shortened  to  Roanne.  The  situa- 
tion of  Rouen  probably  made  it  a town  of  some  im- 
portance under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  very  few 
Roman  remains  have  been  fouDd  in  Rouen.  Some 
Roman  tombs  have  been  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

ROXOLA'NI  ('Pw^oAa»»of),  a people  belonging  to 
the  Sarmatiun  stock,  who  first  appear  in  history 
about  a century  before  Christ,  when  they  were  found 
occupying  the  steppes  between  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Don.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  2 1 4,  vii.  pp.  294, 306, 307, 309 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  PtoL  iii.  5.  §§  19,  24,  25.)  After- 
wards some  of  them  made  their  footing  in  Dacia  and 
behind  the  Carpathians.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  has 
told  the  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roxolani  and  their 
leader  Taaius  by  Diophantus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  describing  soma 
of  their  manners  which  resembled  those  of  the  Sar- 
matian  stock  to  which  they  belonged.  Tacitus 
(Hist.  L 79)  mentions  another  defeat  of  this  people, 
when  making  an  inroad  into  Moesia  daring  Olho’s 
short  lease  of  power.  From  the  inscription  (Orelli, 
Inscr.  750)  which  records  the  honours  paid  to 
PUutios  Silvanua,  it  appears  that  they  were  also 
defeated  by  bim.  Hadrian,  who  kept  his  frontier 
qniet  by  subsidising  the  needy  tribes,  when  they 
complained  about  the  payment  came  to  terms  with, 
their  king  (Spartiau,  Hadr.  6)  — probably  the  Ras- 
parasanus  of  the  inscription  (Orelli,  Inscr.  833). 
When  the  general  rising  broke  out  among  the  Sar- 
inatian,  German  and  Scythian  tribes  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Tanais  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  the 
Roxolani  were  included  in  the  number.  (Jul.  Capit. 
M.  Anton.  22.)  With  the  inroads  of  the  Goths 
the  name  of  the  Roxolani  almost  disappears.  They 
probably  were  partly  exterminated,  and  partly  united 
with  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Aiani,  and  shared 
the  general  fate  when  the  Iiuns  poured  down  from 
the  interior  of  Asia,  crossed  the  Don,  and  oppressed 
the  Aiani,  and,  later,  with  the  help  of  these,  tho 
Ostro-Goths. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  name  of  the  Rila- 
c alan i ( PaxoAdvoi,  PtoL  iii.  5.  § 24)  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Roxolani,  who,  according  to 
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Sohafarik  (Slav.  A It.  vol.  L p.  342 ),  received  their 
appellation  from  the  Sarmatian  “ Raxa," — perhaps 
the  Volga  or  some  other  river  in  their  settle- 
ments. [E.  B.  J.j 

RUADITAE.  [Marmarica,  p.  278,  a.] 

RUBI  ( Eth . 'Pu6a<TTtiv6j,  Rubastinus:  Ruvo),  a 
city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the  Appian 
Way  between  Canusia  and  Butnntum,  and  about 
10  miles  distant  from  the  sea-coast.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  as  one  of  the  places  where  Mae- 
cenas and  his  companions  slept  orr  the  journey  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  94.)  The 
distance  from  Canusium  is  given  as  23  miles  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  and  30  in  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
rary, which  is  the  more  correct,  the  direct  distance 
on  the  map  being  above  28  miles,  (/tin.  Ant.  p. 
116;  Itm.  Bier.  p.  610.)  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pto- 
lemy notices  the  existence  of  Rubi,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Rubustini  by 
Pliny,  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia,  and 
the  “ Rubustinus  Ager " is  enumerated  in  the  Liber 
Colon ia rum  among  the  **  Civitates  Apuliae.”  (Plin. 
lii.  1 1.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  262.)  An  inscription  also 
attests  the  municipal  rank  of  Rubi  iu  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Gordian.  (Mommsen,  I user.  R.  N.  624.) 
The  singular  ethnic  form  given  by  Pliny  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  ooins  which  have  the  nameP  V BA2- 
TEINflN  at  full.  These  coins  show  also  that  Rubi 
must  have  received  a considerable  amount  of  Greek 
influence  and  cultivation  ; and  this  is  still  more 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  recently  made  by  excavations  there  of  numerous 
works  of  Greek  art  in  bronze  and  terra  cotta,  as  well 
as  of  vast  numbers  of  painted  vases,  of  great  variety 
and  beauty.  These,  however,  like  all  the  others 
found  in  Apulia  and  Lucania,  are  of  inferior  execu- 
tion, and  show  a declining  state  of  art  os  compared 
with  those  of  Nola  or  Volci.  All  these  objects  have 
been  discovered  in  tombs,  and  in  some  instances  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  themselves  have  been  found  co- 
vered with  paintings.  (Romanclli,  vol.  ii.  p.  172; 
Bullett.  Hell’  Inst.  Arch.  1829,  p.  173, 1834,  pp.  36, 

1 64,  228,  Ac.)  The  modem  town  of  Ruvo  is  still  a 
considerable  place,  with  an  episcopal  see.  [K.U.  B.] 
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RUBICON  ('Povfuccwv),  a small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  a few 
miles  N.  of  Ariininum.  It  was  a ^trifling  stream, 
one  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  numerous  rivers 
that  in  this  part  of  Italy  have  their  rise  in  the 
Apennines,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Adriatic;  but  it  derived  some  importance  from  its 
having  formed  the  boundary  between  Umbria,  or  the 
part  of  the  Gaulish  territory  included  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  properly  so  called.  Hence, 
when  the  limits  of  Italy  were  considered  to  extend 
only  to  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Rubicon 
became  on  this  side  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy. 
(Slrab.  v.  p.  217 ; Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Lucan.  L 215.) 
This  was  the  state  of  tilings  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey:  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  included  in  the  government  of  the  former, 
and  the  Rubicon  was  therefore  the  limit  of  his  pro- 
vince; it  was  this  which  rendered  the  passage  of 
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this  trifling  stream  so  momentons  an  event,  for  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  declaration  of  war.  Caesar  himself 
makes  no  mention  of  its  passage,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  set  out  on  his  inarch 
from  Ravenna  without  being  fully  prepared  to  ad- 
vance to  Ariininum;  but  the  well-known  story  of 
his  halt  on  its  hunks,  hut  hesitation  and  ultimate 
decision,  is  related  in  detail  by  Suetonius  and  Plu- 
tarch, as  well  as  by  Lucan,  and  has  given  a prover- 
bial celebrity  to  the  name  of  the  Rubicon.  (Suet. 
Cam.  31;  IMut.  Cats.  32;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  35; 
Lucan,  L 185,  213 — 227.)  The  river  is  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  a few  years  later  as  the  frontier  of  Gaul; 
and  M.  Antonius  was  ordered  by  a decree  of  the 
senate  to  withdraw  his  army  across  the  Rubicon,  as 
a proof  that  lie  abandoned  his  designs  on  the  Gaul- 
ish province.  (Cic.  VhiL  vi.  3.)  Strabo  still  reckons 
the  Rubicon  the  limit  between  Gallia  Cisulpina  and 
Umbria;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  altered  in  the 
division  of  Italy  by  Augustus;  and  though  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  Rubicon  as  '*  quondam  finis  Ituliae,” 
he  includes  Ariminmn  and  its  territory  as  far  as 
the  river  Crustumiua,  in  the  8th  Region  or  Gallia 
Cispudana.  (Plin.  l.c.\  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 23.)  Its  name, 
however,  was  not  forgotten;  it  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  12  miles  from  Ariminum 
(Tab.  Pent.),  and  is  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris.  (Bp.  i.  5.)  But  in  the  middle  ages  all  trace 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  lost  ; even  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna  does  not  notice  it,  notwithstanding  its 
proximity  to  his  native  city. 

In  modem  times  the  identification  of  this  cele- 
brated stream  has  been  the  Buhject  of  much  con- 
troversy, and  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  fully 
determined.  But  the  question  lies  within  very  nar- 
row compass.  We  know  with  certainty  that  the 
Rubicon  was  intermediate  between  Ariminum  and 
Ravenna,  and  between  the  rivers  Sapis  (Sario),  which 
flowed  some  miles  S.  of  the  latter,  and  the  Ariminus 
or  Marecchia,  which  was  immediately  to  the  N.  of 
the  former  city.  Between  these  two  rivers  only 
two  streams  now  enter  the  Adriatic,  within  a very 
short  distance  of  each  oilier.  The  southernmost  of 
these  is  called  the  Lmo  or  Lma , a considerable 
stream,  which  crosses  the  high-road  from  Rimini  to 
Ravenna  about  10  miles  from  the  former  city.  A 
short  distance  further  N.  the  same  road  crosses  a 
stream  now  called  Fiumicino , which  is  formed 
by  the  united  waters  of  three  small  streams  or  tor- 
rents, the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the  Pisatello 
(the  uppermost  of  the  three);  the  other  two  are  the 
Rigosa  or  Rigone,  called  also,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  Rugone,  and  the  Phua,  called  also  the 
Fiumicino.  These  names  arc  those  attested  by  tho 
best  old  maps  as  well  as  modem  ones,  especially  by 
tho  Atlas  of  Magini,  published  in  1620,  and  are  in 
accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  Italian  topography,  Flavio  Biondo  and  Leandro 
Alberti.  Cluverius,  however,  calls  the  northernmost 
stream  the  Rugone,  and  the  one  next  to  it  tho 
IHsatello.  This  point  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance; if  it  be  certain  that  the  two  streams  always 
united  their  waters  as  they  do  at  the  present  day 
before  reaching  the  sea.  The  question  really  lies 
between  tho  Lmo  and  the  Fiumicino,  the  latter 
being  the  outlet  both  of  the  Rugone  and  the  Pirn- 
tello.  A papal  bull,  issued  in  1756,  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  Lmo,  which  has,  in  consequence,  been 
since  commonly  termed  the  Rubicon,  and  is  still 
called  by  the  peasants  on  its  banks  II  Rubicon e. 
But  it  is  evident  that  such  an  authority  has  no  real 
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weight.  The  name  of  Rugone,  applied  to  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Fiumicmo,  would  bo  of  more 
value,  if  it  were  certain  that  this  name  kid  not  been 
distorted  by  antiquarians  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 
But  it  appears  that  old  maps  and  books  write  the 
name  Rigosa.  Two  arguments,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  almost  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Fiumi- 
eino  as  compared  with  the  Luso:  1st.  The  distance 
given  in  the  Tabula  of  12  miles  from  Ariminum, 
coincides  exactly  with  the  distance  of  the  Fiumicmo 
from  that  city,  as  stated  by  Cluverius,  who  examined 
the  question  on  the  spot;  and  2ndly,  the  redness  of 
the  gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  from  which  it 
was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  and  which  is 
distiuctly  alluded  to  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  as  well 
as  by  Lucan  (Sidon.  Ep.  i.  5;  Lucan,  i.  214),  was 
remarked  by  Cluverius  as  a character  of  the  Pm- 
micino , which  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  Luso. 
The  circumstance  which  has  been  relied  on  by  some 
authors,  that  the  latter  river  is  a more  considerable 
and  rapid  stream  than  the  other,  and  would  therefore 
constitute  a better  frontier,  is  certainly  of  no  value, 
for  Lucan  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Rubicon  as  a 
trifling  stream,  with  little  water  in  it  except  when 
swollen  by  the  winter  rains. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Fiumicino  or 
Pisatcllo  (if  we  retain  the  name  of  the  principal  of 
its  three  confluents)  thus  appear  decidedly  to  pre- 
ponderate; but  the  question  still  requires  a careful 
examination  on  the  spot,  for  the  statements  of  Clu- 
verius, though  derived  from  personal  observation,  do 
not  agree  well  with  the  modern  maps,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  petty  streams  in  qnestion  may 
have  undergone  considerable  changes  since  his  time : 
still  more  probable  is  it  that  such  changes  may  have 
taken  place  since  the  time  of  Caesar.  (Cluver.  I taL 
pp.  296  — 299;  Blondi  Flavii  Italia  Jllustrata , 
p.  343;  Alberti,  IMscrtzione  d Italics,  p.  246; 
Magini,  Carta  di  Romagna:  Mannert,  Geographic 
v on  Italien,  vol.  i.  p.  234;  Murray’s  Handbook  for 
Central  Italy  p.  104.  The  older  dissertations  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  Graevius  ami  Bur- 
mann’s  Thesaurus,  vol.  vii.  part  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

RUBRAE  and  AD  RUBRAS,  a town  in  His- 
pania  Bactica,  now  Cabezas  Rubios.  { It . Ant.  p. 
431.)  [T.H.D.] 

BUBRESUS  LACUS.  [Atax.] 

KUBRICA'TA  ( Poufp/Karo,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 74), 
an  inland  city  of  the  Laectani  in  the  NE.  part  of 
llispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Rubricatas? 
according  to  Reichard,  Olesa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RUBRICA'TUS  or  -UM  ('?ov€plKarof,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 1 8),  a river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  flowing 
into  the  Mare  Internum  a little  W.  of  Barcino,  the 
modern  Llobregat.  (Mela,  ii.  6.  § 5;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4.)  [T.H.D] 

RUBRICA'TUS,  in  Numidia.  [Rhubricatus/J 
RUBRUM  MARE,  or  ERYTHRAEUM  MARE 
( t)  ipvQpb  Sbd\acroa,  Herod,  i.  180,  202,  ii.  8,  158, 
159,  iv.  39;  Polyb.  v.  54.  § 12,  ix.  43.  § 2;  Strab. 
i.  pp.  32,  33,  50,  56,  xvi.  pp.  765,  779,  xvii.  pp. 
804,  815;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  § 1 ; Plin.  vi.  2.  & 7). 
The  sea  called  Erythra  in  Herodotus  has  a wide  ex- 
tension, including  the  Indian  Ocean , and  its  two 
gulfs  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  [Pkrsicus 
Sinus],  which  latter  he  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered as  a gulf,  but  as  part  of  a continuous  sea- 
line;  when  the  Red  Sea  specifically  is  meant  it  bears  1 
the  name  of  Arabieus  Sinus  [Arab  I CCS  Sinus],  i 
The  thick,  wall- like  masses  of  coral  which  form  the 
shores  or  fringing  reefs  of  the  deft  by  which  the 
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waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  advance  through  the 
straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  with  their  red  and  puqde 
hues,  were  no  doubt  the  original  source  of  the  name. 
Thus  also  in  Hebrew  ( Fxod.  x.  19,  xiii.  18;  Ps . 
cvi.  7,  9,  22)  it  was  called  **  yam  sflph,"  or  the 
“ weedy  sea,”  from  the  coralline  forests  lying  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Ramses  Miamouin  (Sesoa- 
tris)  was  the  first  (from  1388  to  1322,  b.  c.)  — so 
said  the  priests  — who  with  long  ships  subjected  to 
his  dominion  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  of  the  Eryth- 
raean, until  at  length  sailing  onwards,  he  arrived  at 
a sea  so  shallow  os  to  be  no  longer  navigable. 
Diodorus  (i.  55,  56;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  102)  asserts 
that  this  conqueror  advanced  in  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  while  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760)  speaks  of,  a 
memorial  pillar  of  Sesoetris  near  the  strait  of  Deire 
or  Bab-el- Mandeb.  It  appears  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  had  been  opened  out  to  Phoenician  navigation 
as  three  places  were  fouhd  there  which  bore  similar 
if  not  identical  names  with  those  of  Phoenicia,  Tylus 
or  Tyrus,  Aradus,  and  Dora  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  766, 
784,  comp.  i.  p.  42),  in  which  were  temples  resem- 
bling those  of  Phoenicia  (comp.  Keurick,  Phoenicia, 
p.  48).  The  expeditions  of  Hiram  and  Solomon, 
conjoint  undertakings  of  the  Tyrians  and  Israelites, 
sailed  from  Ezion  Geber  through  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandtb  to  Ophir,  one  locality  of  which  may  be 
fixed  in  the  basin  of  the  Erythraean  or  Indian  Ocean 
[Ophir].  The  Lagid  kings  of  Aegypt  availed 
themselves  with  great  success  of  the  channel  by 
which  nature  brought  the  traffic  and  intercourse  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  within  a few  miles  of  the  coast  of 
the  Interior  Sea.  Their  vessels  visited  the  whole 
western  peninsula  of  ‘India  from  the  gulf  of  Bary- 
gaza,  Guxerat , and  Cambay,  along  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  to  the  Brahniinical  sanctuaries  of  Cape 
Comorin , and  to  the  great  island  of  Taprebane  or 
Ceylon.  Hearchos  and  the  companions  of  Alex- 
ander were  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
periodical  winds  or  monsoons  which  favour  the 
navigation  between  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
N.  and  W.  coasts  of  India.  From  the  further  know- 
ledge acquired  by  navigators  of  this  remarkable 
local  direction  of  the  wind,  they  were  afterwards 
emboldened  to  sail  from  Ocelis  in  the  straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb  and  huld  a direct  course  along  the  open 
sea  to  Muziris,  the  great  mart  on  the  Malabar 
coast  (S.  of  Mangcdor),  to  which  internal  traffic 
brought  articles  of  commerce  from  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  and  even  gold  from  the  remote 
Chryse.  The  Roman  empire  in  its  greatest  extent 
on  its  E.  limit  reached  only  to  the  meridian  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  but  Strabo  (i.  p.  14,  ii.  p.  118,  xvi. 
p.  781,  xvii.  pp.  798,  815)  saw  in  Aegypt  with 
surprise  the  number  of  ships  which  sailed  from 
Myos  Hormos  to  India.  From  the  Zend  and  San- 
scrit words  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  of  Ptolemy,  Lis  tabular 
geography  remains  an  historic  monument  of  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  West  and  the  most 
distant  regions  of  Southern  and  Central  Asia.  At 
the  same  time  Ptolemy  (iv.  9,  vii.  3.  § 5)  did  not 
give  up  the  fable  of  the  “ unknown  southern  land  ” 
connecting  Prasum  Prom,  with  Cattigara  and 
Thinae  (Sinarum  Metropolis),  and  therefore  joined 
E.  Africa  with  the  land  of  Tsin  or  China.  This 
isthmus-hypothesis,  derived  from  views  which  may 
be  traced  back  to  Hipparchus  and  Marinas  of  Tyre, 
in  which,  however,  Strabo  did  not  concur,  made  the 
Indian  Ocean  a Mediterranean  sea.  About  half  a 
century  later  than  Ptolemy  a minute,  and  as  it  ap> 
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pears  a very  faithful,  account  of  the  coast  was  given 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  (a  work 
erroneously  attributed  to  Arrian,  and  probably  not 
anterior  to  Septimius  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla) 
(comp.  Cooley,  Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  p. 
56).  During  the  long  wars  with  Persia,  the 
Aegyptian  and  Syrian  population,  cut  off  from  their 
ordinary  communication  with  Persia  and  India,  were 
supplied  by  the  channel  which  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  afforded;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  this  commerce  was  very 
important  After  the  disturbances  caused  by  the 
wars  of  Hcraclius  and  Ch  os  roes,  the  Arabs  or 
Saracens  placed  upon  the  confines  of  Syria,  Aegypt, 
and  Persia,  liad  the  greatest  portion  of  the  rich  trade 
with  Aethiopia,  S.  Africa,  and  India  thrown  into 
their  hands.  From  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  Arab  population  of  the  Hedjaz  maintained 
commercial  relations  with  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  and  with  Madagascar , with  E.  Africa , 
India,  and  China,  diffusing  their  language,  their 
coins,  and  the  Indian  system  of  numbers.  But 
from  the  time  that  the  Knliph  Al-Mansnr  closed  the 
canal  connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  the  im- 
portant line  of  communication  between  the  commerce 
of  Aegypt  and  India  and  the  E.  coast  of  S.  Africa 
has  never  beeu  restored.  For  all  that  concerns  the 
data  furnished  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Erythraean  sea  the  Atlas  appended  by 
Muller  to  his  Geographi  Graeci  Minorts  (Paris, 
1855)  should  be  consulted.  He  lias  brought  to- 
gether the  positions  of  Agatharchides,  Artemidorus, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Pseudo-Arrian,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  recent  surveys  made  by 
Moresby,  Carles*,  and  others.  [E.  B.  J.J 

RUCCCKNIUM.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 
RUESSIUM.  [Rkvessio.] 

KUFINIA'NA  ( 'Povipivlara ).  Ptolemy (ii.9.  § 17) 
names  Noeomagtts  [Noviomagls.  No.  2.]  and 
Kufiniana  as  the  two  towns  of  the  Nemetes,  a 
people  on  the  Rhine  in  Gallia  Belgica.  If  we  place  ! 
ltnfiniana  with  D’Anville  and  others  at  Ruffack  in 
Upper  AUace  and  in  the  present  department  of 
Paul  Rhin , we  must  admit  that  Ptolemy  has  made 
a great  mistake,  for  Ruffach  is  within  the  territory 
of  the  Itauraci.  But  D'Anville  observes  that  it  is 
not  more  entraord inary  to  find  Rufiniana  misplaced 
in  Ptolemy  than  to  find  him  place  Argentoratum  in 
the  territory  of  the  Vangiones.  [G.  L.] 

RUFRAE,  a town  of  the  Sarnnitcs  on  the  borders 
of  Campania,  mentioned  ly  Virgil  (.dm.  vii.  739) 
in  a manner  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  situated 
in  Campania,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  country;  while  Silius  1 1 aliens  distinctly  includes 
it  among  the  cities  of  the  Sarnnitcs  (viii.  568),  and 
Livy  also  mentions  Rufrium  (i»*  all  probability  the 
same  place)  among  the  towns  taken  from  the 
Sanitates  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War,  b.  c.  326.  (Liv.  viii.  25.)  None  of 
these  passages  afford  any  clue  to  its  position,  which 
cannot  be  determined ; though  it  must  certainly  be 
sought  for  in  the  region  above  indicated.  The  sites 
suggested  by  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  463)  and  other 
local  topographers  are  mere  conjectures.  [E.  H.  B.] 
RUFRIUM.  [Rufrab.] 

RL'GII,  RUtil  (’Poi/yoi  or  *P 6yoi\  an  important 
people  in  the  north  of  Germany,  occupying  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  (Tie. 
Germ.  43.)  Their  country  extended  from  the  river 
Viadus  in  the  west  to  the  Vistula  in  the  east,  and 
was  surrounded  in  the  west  by  the  Si  deni,  in  the 
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south  by  the  Helvecones,  and  in  the  east  by  the 
Sciri,  who  were  probably  a Sannatian  tribe.  Strabo 
does  not  mention  them,  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  S 14) 
speaks  of  a tribe  'PoujIkXuoi,  who  are  probably  the 
same  as  the  Rugii.  After  their  first  appearance 
in  Tacitus,  a long  time  passes  away  during  which 
they  are  not  noticed,  until  they  suddenly  reappear 
during  the  wars  of  Attila,  when  they  play  a con- 
spicuous part.  (Sidon.  A poll.  Panrg.  ad  AviL  319; 
Paul.  Dine,  de  Gest.  Rom.  p.  534,  cd.  Krasin.) 
After  the  death  of  Attila,  they  appear  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  and  Upper  Hungary, 
and  the  country  there  inhabited  by  them  was  now 
called  Rugia,  and  formed  a separate  kingdom. 
(Procop.  Bell  Goth.  ii.  14,  iii.  2;  Paul.  Diac. 
Longob.  i.  19.)  But  while  in  this  Utter  country 
no  trace  of  their  name  is  now  left,  their  name  is  still 
preserved  in  their  original  home  on  the  Baltic,  in 
the  island  of  Rugen,  and  in  the  town  of  Rugmtculde, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Rega  and  Regentealde.  (Comp. 
Latham  on  Tac.  L c.,  and  Prolegom.  p.  xix.,  who 
strangely  believes  that  the  Rugii  of  Tacitus  dwelt  on 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.)  [L.  S.j 

RUGLUM  (‘Poiryiov),  a town  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27), 
the  site  of  which  seems  to  correspond  exactly  with 
that  of  the  modern  Regenwalde,  on  the  river  Rega, 
though  othpre  seek  it  elsewhere.  (Wilhelm,  Crr- 
manien , p.  273.)  [L.  S.] 

RUN1CATAE  (’Poi/vocartu),  an  Alpine  tribe  in 
the  north-east  of  Yindelicia  between  the  Oenus  aiul 
Danubius.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  § 1.)  In  the  inscription 
of  the  Alpine  trophy  quoted  by  Pliny  (iii.  24)  they 
are  called  Rucinates.  [L.  S.] 

RURA  (Ruhr),  a river  of  Western  Germany, 
which  flows  into  the  Rhine  from  the  cast  near  the 
town  of  Duisburg.  (Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  24.)  [L.S.] 

RURADA  (Ruradenais  Reap?),  a place  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  the  name  of  which  appears  only  upon 
coins,  the  present  Rus  near  llaeza.  (Florez,  E*p. 
Sagr.  vii.  p.  98.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RUSAD1R  (Plin.  v.  1;  'Pvcodinpov,  Ptol.  iv.  1. 
§ 7;  Russader,  Itin.  An/.),  a colonia  of  Mauretania, 
situaled  near  MeUgonites  Prom.,  which  appeals 
sometimes  to  have  been  called  from  the  town  Kusadir 
(Ptol.  iv.  l.§  12).  It  is  represented  by  the  “bara- 
dero  " of  Mtlilla,  or  Spanish  penal  fortress,  on  the 
bight  formed  between  C.  Tres  Forms  and  the 
Mlitia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSAZUS.  [Maurrtabia,  p.  29b,  b.] 
RUSCINO  (’PovffKU'bv,  *Point#cii'»*)i  a city  of  the 
Volcae  Tectosages  in  Gallia  Narbonenris.  (Ptol.  ii. 
10.  § 9.)  When  Hannibal  entered  Gallia  by  the 
Pyrenees,  he  came  to  Hliberis  (Elne).  and  thence 
inarched  post  Ruscino  (Liv.  xxi.  24).  Ruscioo  stood 
on  a river  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  Strab.):  “ There 
was  a lake  near  Ruscino,  and  a swampy  place  a 
little  above  the  sea  full  of  salt  and  containing 
mullets  (ttforpsis),  which  arc  dug  out;  for  if  a man 
digs  down  two  or  three  feet,  and  drives  a trident 
into  the  muddy  water,  he  may  spear  the  fish,  which 
is  of  considerable  size:  and  it  feed*  on  the  mud  like 
the  eels.”  (Strab.  iv.  p.  182.)  Polybius  (xxxir. 
10,  ed.  Bekker)  has  the  same  about  the  river  and 
the  fish,  which,  however,  he  says,  feed  on  the  piaut 
agrostis.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  332.)  The  low  tract 
which  was  divided  by  the  Ruscino  is  the  Cyneticum 
Li  it  us  of  Avienus  (Or.  Mar.  v.  565): — 

“post  Pyrenaeum  jugum, 
Jacent  arenae  littoris  Cynetici, 

Easque  late  sulcat  amnia  Uoechinus.” 
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Meta  (ii.  5)  names  the  place  a Colonia,  and  so 
the  title  appears  on  coins,  col.  bus.  i.ko.  vl 
Pliny  calls  it  “ Oppidum  Latinorum.”  It  seems 
to  have  been  a Colonia  Latina. 

The  name  is  incorrectly  written  Ruscione  in  the 
Antonine  Itiru  and  in  the  Table.  It  is  placed  be- 
tween Coinbusta  [Combusta]  and  Iltiberis,  and  it 
is  represented  by  Castel- Roussillon  or  the  Tour  de 
Roussillon  on  the  Tet , the  ancient  Rnscino,  a short 
distance  from  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientates.  Perpignan 
lies  on  the  high-road  from  France  into  Spain,  and 
there  is  no  other  great  road  in  this  part  of  the  Py- 
renees. 

Rnscino  is  named  Rosciliona  in  middle  age  docu- 
ments, and  from  this  name  the  modern  name  Rous- 
sillon is  derived.  Roussillon  was  a province  of  the 
ante-revolut ionary  history  of  France,  and  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  department  of  Pyrenees 
Orientates. 

The  river  Ruscino  or  Ruscinns  is  the  Telia  of 
Mela  (ii.  5),  the  Tet  ; and  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  the  true  reading  in  Mela  is  Tetis.  The  ' 
Tet  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  past  Perpignan 
into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a course  of  about  70 
miles.  Sometimes  it  brings  down  a great  quantity 
of  water  from  the  mountains.  [G.  L.] 

RUSELLAE  ('Poi/oVAAcu : Eth.  Rusellanus  : Ro- 
selle),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Etruria, 
situated  about  14  miles  from  the  sea,  and  3 from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Ombrone  (Uinbro).  In 
common  with  several  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  cities, 
we  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  early 
history,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  anti- 
quity and  of  its  having  been  at  a very  early  period 
a powerful  and  important  city.  There  is  every 
probability  that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
formed  the  Etruscan  League  (Mliller,  Etrusker , vol. 
i.  p.  346).  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  when  it  j 
united  with  Clusium,  Arretium,  Voluterrae,  and 
Vetulonia,  in  declaring  war  against  the  Roman  king, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy, — a sufficient 
proof  that  it  was  at  that  time  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Romans  had  carried 
their  arms  beyond  the  Ciininian  forest,  when,  in  b.  c. 
301,  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Maximus  carried  his 
arms,  apparently  for  tire  first  time,  into  the  territory 
of  the  Kusellac,  and  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Etruscans  who  were  opposed  to  him.  (Lir.  x. 

4,  5.)  A few  years  later,  in  B.  c.  294,  the  consul  | 
L.  Postumius  Megellus  not  only  laid  waste  the 
territory  of  Rusellae,  but  took  the  city  itself  by 
storm,  taking  more  than  2000  of  the  inhabitants 
captives  (Id.  x.  37).  No  other  mention  of  it  occurs 
during  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence  ; but 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Rtisellam  art* 
mentioned  among  the  41  populi  Etruriae  " who  came 
forward  with  voluntary  supplies  to  equip  the  fleet  of  j 
Scipio  (b.  c.  205),  and  furnished  him  with  timber 
and  corn  (Id.  xxviii.  45).  It  is  evident  that  at  this 
time  Rusellae  was  still  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Etruria.  We  find  no  subsequent  notice  of  it  under 
tho  Roman  Republic,  but  it  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  by  Augustus  to  receive  a colony  (Plin.  iii. 

5.  s.  8 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347);  notwithstanding 
which  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay ; and  though 
the  name  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 48)  we 
meet  with  no  later  notice  of  it  in  ancient  times.  It 
did  not,  however,  altogether  cease  to  exist  till  a much 
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later  period,  as  it  retained  its  episcopal  see  down  to 
the  ttvelflh  century,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Grosseto.  (Repetti,  Diz.  Top. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  526,  822.) 

The  site  of  Rusellae  is  now  wholly  desolate  and 
overgrown  with  thickets,  which  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult of  access.  But  the  plan  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  and  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be 
ful lowed  in  detached  fragments  throughout  their 
entire  circuit.  It  stood  on  the  flat  top  of  n hill  of 
considerable  elevation,  about  6 miles  from  the  mo- 
dern city  of  Grosseto , overlooking  the  broad  valley 
of  the  0 mb  rone  and  the  level  plain  of  the  Maremma , 
which  extends  from  thence  to  tho  sea.  The  walls 
follow  the  outline  of  the  hill,  and  enclose  a space  of 
about  2 miles  in  circuit.  They  are  constructed  of 
very  rude  and  massive  stones,  in  some  places  with 
an  approach  to  horizontal  structure,  similar  to  that 
at  Volierra  and  Populonia ; but  in  other  parts  they 
lose  all  traces  of  regularity,  and  present  (according 
to  Mr.  Dennis)  a strong  resemblance  to  the  rudest 
and  must  irregular  style  of  Cyclopian  construction, 
os  exemplified  in  the  walls  of  Tiryns  in  Argolis. 
(Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  249.)  Tho 
sites  of  six  gates  may  be  traced ; but  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gateway 
itself  was  formed.  Within  the  walls  are  some  frag- 
ments of  rectangular  masonry  and  some  vaults  of 
Roman  construction.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  no  traces 
of  the  necropolis — so  often  the  most  interesting 
remnant  of  an  Etruscan  city — have  yet  been  dis- 
covered at  Rusellae.  But  the  site  is  so  wild  and  so 
little  visited,  that  no  excavations  have  been  carried 
on  there.  (Dennis,  1.  c.  p.  254.) 

About  2 miles  from  the  ruins,  and  4 from  Gros- 
seto, are  some  hot-springs,  now  called  I Bagni  di 
Roselle.  On  a hill  immediately  above  them  are  the 
mediaeval  ruins  of  a town  or  castle  called  Moscona , 
which  have  been  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Rnsellae. 
(Dennis,  L c.)  [E.  H.  B] 

RUSGU'NIA  (Itin.  Ant\  'Povoriviov,  Ptol.  iv. 
2.  § 6),  a town  of  Mauretania,  and  a colonia,  which 
lay  15  M.  P.  to  the  E.of  Icoaium.  Its  ruins  have 
been  found  near  Cape  Matqfu  or  Temcndfuz  (Barth, 
Wanderungen,  p.  55).  For  an  account  of  these, 
see  Ausland,  1837,  No.  144.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSICADE  (Plin.  v.  2;  Mela,  i.  7.  § 1;  'P ovol- 
Kata,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 3;  Rusiccade,  I tin.  Ant,  Pent. 
Tab.),  the  harbour  of  Cirta  in  Numidia,  and  a Roman 
colonia,  at  the  month  of  the  small  river  Thapsus 
(Vib.  Seq.  de  Flum.  p.  19:  U.  Safsa),  and  probably 
therefore  identical  with  the  Tiiapsa  (0cfya).  a 
harbour-town,  of  Scylax  (p.  50).  Its  site  is  near 
Stora ; and  the  modern  town  of  Philippeville , tho 
Ras-Skikda  of  the  Arabs,  is  made  in  part  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  Rusicade  (Barth,  Wanderungen, 
p.  66).  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSIDAWA.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 

RUSPE  {Pent  Tab. ; 'Pouaxai  al.  'Povtrxt,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 10),  a town  of  Numidia  between  Acholla  and 
Usilla,  near  the  Caput  Vadouum  (Corippus,  Jo- 
hann. i.  366:  C.  K'abudlah ),  and  the  see  of  Fulgen- 
tius,  well-known  in  the  Pelagian  controversy  ; he 
was  expelled  from  it  by  the  Vandal  Thrasimund. 
Barth  ( Wandei-ungen,  p.  177)  found  remains  at 
Schebba.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSPI'NUM  CPoianrW,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; 
Rnspina,  AucL  J9.  A/r.  6}  Plin.  r.  3;  Pent  Tab.), 
a town  of  Africa  Proper,  where  Caesar  defeated 
Scipio,  and  which  he  afterwards  made  his  position 
while  waiting  for  reinforcements.  It  is  probably  the 
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same  place  as  tho  Thermae  of  the  Coast-describer 
( Staduum . § 114,  ed.  Miilier),  near  the  mins  of 
Leptis  Parva.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSTICIA'NA  ('Poyffr/icara,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7),  a 
city  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tagus.  Variously  identified  with  Corchuela 
and  Galisteo.  (It.  Ant.  p.  433.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RUSUCUTIRIUM,  RUSSUCITBRIUM  (Plin.  v. 
1;  It.  Ant.  \ ' PovaeoKK&pcu , Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 8),  a 
town  of  Mauretania,  which  Claudius  made  a muni- 
cipiutn  (Plin.  1.  c.),  but  which  was  afterwards  a 
colonia  (/tin.  An/.).  Barth  (Wanderimgen,  p.  60) 
has  identified  it  with  the  landing-place  Deliys  in  Al- 
geria, where  there  is  good  anchorage.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUTE'NI  (' Povrijyoi ),  and  'Povtcu'oI  in  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  § 21),  who  places  them  in  Gallia  Aquitania. 
l’liny  (iv.  19)  says  that  the  Ruteni  border  on  the 
Narbonensis  Provincia  ; and  Strabo  (iv.  p.  191) 
places  them  and  the  Gabalcis  or  Gabali  next  to  the 
Narbonensis.  Their  country  was  the  old  province  of 
Rouergue , which  extended  from  the  Cectnnce,  its 
eastern  boundary,  about  90  miles  in  a western  direc- 
tion. The  chief  town  was  Rhodez.  The  modern 
department  of  A regron  comprehends  a large  part  of 
the  Itouergue.  There  were  silver  mines  in  the 
country  of  the  Ruteni  and  their  neighbours  the 
Gabali  [Gabali],  and  the  flax  of  this  country  was 
good. 

The  Arvemi  and  Ruteni  were  defeated  by  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  u.  c.  121,  but  their  country  was 
not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  45).  In  Caesar’s  time  part  of  the  Ruteni 
were  included  in  the  Provincia  under  the  name  of 
Ruteni  Provinciates  (B.  G.  vii.  5,  7).  Vercingetorix 
in  B.  c.  52  sent  I.ucterius  of  the  Cadurci  into  the 
country  of  the  Ruteni  to  bring  them  over  to  the 
Gallic  confederation,  which  he  did.  Caesar,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Provincia  on  this  side,  placed  troops  in 
the  country  of  the  Ruteni  Provinciates,  and  among 
the  Volcae  Arecomici  and  Tolosates.  Pliny,  who 
enumerates  the  Ruteni  among  the  people  of  Aqui- 
tania,  also  mentions  Ruteni  in  the  Narbonensis 
(iii.  4),  but  lie  means  the  town  Segodunum  [Sego- 
DUMUM].  The  Ruteni  Pruvinciales  of  course  were 
nearer  to  the  Tectosages  than  the  other  Ruteni,  and 
we  may  perhaps  place  them  in  that  part  of  the 
departments  of  Avegron  and  Tam  which  is  south 
of  theTamis  (Tarn).  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
part  of  the  Ruteni  were  added  to  the  Provincia,  either 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Ruteni  by  Maximus,  or  after 
the  conquest  of  Toluea  bvCacpio  (n.c.  106.)  [G.L.J 
RUTICLEI.  [Ruon.] 

RUTUBA  (Roja),  a river  of  Liguria,  which  rises 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  near  the  Colde  Tende,  ami  flows 
into  the  sea  at  Vintimiglia  (Albium  Intemelium). 
Its  name  is  found  in  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  places 
it  apparently  to  the  W.  of  Albium  Intemelium, 
whereas  it  really  flows  on  the  E.  side  of  that  town; 
Lucan  also  notices  it  among  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  Apennines  (ii.  422),  and  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  41  cavus,"  from  its  flowing  through  a deep 
bed  or  ravine.  From  the  mention  of  the  Tiber  just 
after,  some  writers  have  supposed  that  he  most 
mean  another  river  of  the  name;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  such  strict  geographical  order  from 
a poet,  and  the  mention  of  the  Macra  a few  lines 
lower  down  sufficiently  shows  that  none  such  was 
intended.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  17)  who  makes  the 
Rutuba  fall  into  the  Tiber,  has  obviously  misunder- 
stood the  passage  of  Lucan.  [E.  H.  B.] 

RUTUBIS  (Polyb.  ap.  /Yin.  v.  1 ; 'Pmwttis,  PloL 
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iv.  5.  § 1),  a port  of  Mauretania,  which  must  be 
identified  with  the  low  rocky  point  of  Mazagan. 
The  town  situated  upon  this  was  the  last  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Morocco,  and  was  abandoned 
by  them  in  1769.  (Jackson,  Morocco,  p.  104; 
Joum.  of  Gtogr.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  306  ) [E.  B.  J.] 
BUTULI  ('Poi/touAoi),  a people  of  ancient  Italy, 
who,  according  to  a tradition  generally  received  in 
later  times,  were  settled  at  a very  early  period  in  a 
part  of  Latium,  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  their  capital 
city  being  Ardea.  The  prominent  part  that  they 
and  their  king  Tumus  hear  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan  settlement,  especially  in 
the  form  in  which  this  has  been  worked  up  by 
Virgil,  lias  given  great  celebrity  to  their  name, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been,  in  fact,  even  according 
to  these  very  traditions,  a small  and  unimportant 
people.  Their  king  Tumus  himself  is  represented 
as  dependent  on  Latinus  ; and  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  historical  period  Ardea  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Latin  League  (Dionys.  v.  61),  while  the  name  of 
the  Rutuli  had  become  merged  in  that  of  the  Latin 
people.  Not  long  before  this  indeed  Livy  represents 
the  Rutuli  ns  a still  existing  people,  and  the  arms  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus  as  directed  against  them  when 
he  proceeded  to  attack  Ardea,  just  before  bis  expul- 
sion. (Liv.  i.  56.  57.)  According  to  this  narrative 
Ardea  was  not  taken,  but  we  learn  from  much  better 
authority  (the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
preserved  by  Polybius,  iii.  22)  that  it  had  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans  before  the  close  of 
the  monarchy,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  extinction 
of  the  Rutuli  as  an  independent  people  may  date  from 
this  period.  The  only  other  mention  of  the  Rutuli 
which  can  be  called  historical  is  that  their  name  is 
found  in  the  list  given  by  Cato  ( ap . Prucion.  iv.  4. 
p.  629)  of  the  cities  that  took  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Alicia,  a 
list  in  nil  probability  founded  upon  some  ancient  re- 
cord ; anti  it  is  remarkable  that  they  here  figure  as 
distinct  from  the  Ardea  tea.  There  were  some  ob- 
scure traditions  in  antiquity  that  represented  Ardea 
as  founded  by  a colony  from  Argos  [Ardea],  and 
these  are  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as  tending  to  prove 
that  the  Rutuli  were  a Pclasgic  race.  (Xieb.  v«l.  i. 
p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.)  Schweglcr,  on  the  other  hand 
considers  them  as  connected  with  the  Etruscans,  and 
probably  a relic  of  the  period  when  that  people  had 
extended  their  dumiuion  throughout  Lntium  and 
Campania.  This  theory  finds  some  support  in  tho 
name  of  Turnus,  which  may  probably  be  connected 
with  Tyrrhcnus,  as  well  as  in  the  union  which  the 
legend  represents  as  subsisting  between  Tumus  and 
the  Etruscan  king  Mezentius.  (Schwegler,  Bom. 
Grech.  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  331.)  But  the  whole  subject 
is  so  mixed  up  with  fable  and  poetical  invention, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  confidence  in  any  such 
conjectures.  [E.  H.  B.] 

RUTU'NIUM  (It.  Ant.  p.  469),  apparently  a 
town  of  theCornavii  in  the  W.  part  of  Britannia  Ro- 
man*. Camden  (p.  651 ) identifies  it  with  Bowton  in 
Shropshire,  Horsley  (p.4 18)  with  Wem.  [T.  H.  D.] 
RUT  U' PI  A E ('Pourcwriai,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 27 ; in  the 
lab.  Pen t.  and  Mot.  Imp.  Rutupae;  in  the  / tin. 
Ant.  Ritupae,  also  Port  us  Itutupeiisis  and  Port  ns 
Ritupius:  Adj.  Rutupinus,  Luc.  Phare,  vi.  67 ; Juv. 
iv.  141),  a town  of  the  Cantii  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Britannia  Prima,  now  Richborough  in  Kent.  Ru- 
tupiae  and  Port  us  Rutupensis  were  probably  distinct, 
the  former  being  the  city,  the  latter  its  liarbour  at 
some  little  distance.  The  harbour  was  probably 
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Sionnr,  not  SarukcicJi ; which  latter  town  seems  to 
have  sprung  up  under  the  Saxons,  after  Rutupiae 
had  begun  to  fall  into  decay,  and  was  indeed  pro- 
bably built  with  materials  taken  from  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Camden  (p.  244)  the  etymology  of  the  name 
of  Rutupiae  is  analogous  to  that  of  Sandwich,  being 
derived  from  the  British  Rhydtvfeth , signifying 
M sandy  bottoms";  a derivation  which  seems  much 
more  probable  than  that  from  the  Kuteni,  a people 
who  occupied  the  district  in  France  now  called  La 
Roergue.  The  territory  around  tlie  town  was 
•tyled  Rutupinus  Ager  (Auson.  Parent  xviiL  8) 
and  the  coast  Rutupinus  Littus  (Luc.  L c.).  The 
latter  was  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  as  the  ooast 
near  Margate  and  Reculver  is  to  the  present  day. 
Large  beds  of  oyster-shells  hare  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  a depth  of  from  4 to  6 feet  under 
ground.  The  port  is  undoubtedly  that  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  ( Agric . 38),  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  Trutulensis  Port  us,  as  occupied  by  the  fleet  of 
Agricola.  It  was  a safe  harbour,  and  the  usual 
and  most  convenient  one  for  the  passage  between 
France  and  England.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1,  xxvii. 
8.  § 6.)  The  principal  Homan  remains  at  Rich- 
borough  are  those  of  a cast  rum  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  walls  of  tlie  former  present  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  and  on  the  N.  side  are  in  some  places 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  height.  Fragments  of  sculp- 
tured marbles  found  within  their  circuit  show  that 
the  fortification  must  have  contained  some  handsome 
buildings.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  amphi- 
theatre were  excavated  in  1849,  and  are  the  first 
remains  of  a walled  building  of  that  description 
discovered  in  England.  There  is  a good  description 
of  Richborough , as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  in  Inland's  Itinerary  (vol.  viL  p.  128,  ed. 
Hearne).  Leland  mentions  that  many  Roman  coins 
were  found  there,  which  still  continues  to  be  the 
ca.se.  Other  Roman  antiquities  of  various  descrip- 
tions have  been  discovered,  as  pottery,  fibulae,  orna- 
ments, knives,  tools,  Ac.  Rutupiae  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Comes  litoris  Saxonid,  and  was 
the  station  of  the  Legio  I Ida  Augusta.  (NotUia, 
c.  52.)  A complete  account  of  its  remains  will  bo 
found  in  Roach  Smith's  Antiquities  of  Richborough , 
London,  1850.  [T.  H.  D.J 

RYSSADIUM  ('Pvaad&iov  Spot,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 8), 
" u mountain  of  Interior  Libya,  from  which  flows 
the  Stacheir  {Gambia),  making  near  it  the  lake 
Clonia ; the  middle  of  the  mountain  (or  lake  ?) 
1 7°  E.  long.,  1 1°  N.  lat.”  (Ptol.  L c.)  This  moun- 
tain terminated  in  the  headland  also  called  Rys&a- 
diutn  ('Puaodbiov  t \xpov ),  the  position  of  which  is 
fixed  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 6)  at  8°  30'  E.  long., 
and  1 1°  30'  N.  lat.  We  assume,  with  Rennell  and 
Leake,  that  Arsinarinm  is  C.  Verde,  a conjecture 
which  can  be  made  with  more  confidence  because  it 
is  found  that  Ptolemy's  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween Areinarium  and  Carthage  is  very  nearly  cor- 
rect,— according  to  that  assumption  this  promontory 
must  be  looked  for  to  the  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia.  The  mountain  and  lake  must  be  assigned 
to  that  elevated  region  in  which  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia  take  their  rise,  forming  an  appeudage  to  the 
central  highlands  of  Africa  from  which  it  projects 
northwards,  like  a vast  promontory,  into  the  G’reaX 
Sahara.  [E.  B.  J.J 
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SABA,  SABAEI  or  laGat:  Eth.  2*Sa7o», 
fern.  2 a€ala),  were  respectively  the  principal  city 
and  nation  in  Yemen , or  Arabia  Felix.  [Arabia.] 
Ancient  geographers  differ  considerably  as  to  the 
extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Sabaeans,  Era- 
tosthenes assigning  to  it  a much  larger  area  than 
Ptolemy.  The  difference  may  perhaps  be  reconciled 
by  examining  their  respective  accounts. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Sabaeans  is  derived  from 
three  sources:  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Greek 
historians  and  geographers,  and  the  Roman  poets 
and  encyclopedists,  Pliny,  Solinns,  &c.  The  Arabian 
geographers,  also,  throw  some  light  upon  this  ancient 
and  far-extending  race. 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  genealogies  (Genesis,  x.  6, 

xxv.  3)  tho  Sabaeans  are  described  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  This  de- 
scent was  probably  not  so  much  from  a single 
stem,  as  from  several  branches  of  Hamite  origin; 
and  as  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaeans  were  numerous, 
some  of  them  may  have  proceeded  immediately  from 
Cush,  and  others  from  later  progenitors  of  the  same 
stock.  Thus  one  tribe  descended  from  Seba,  the  son 
of  Cush,  another  from  Jokshan,  Abrahams  son  by 
Keturab;  a third  from  Sheba,  the  son  of  Raamah — 
the  'PryjtA  of  the  LXX.  (Compare  realm  Ixxii. 
10;  Jtaiah,  xlv.  14;  Ezekiel,  xxvii.  22,  23,  xxxviii. 
13.)  The  most  material  point  in  this  pedigree  is 
the  fact  of  the  pure  Semitic  blood  of  tho  Sabaeans. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  agree  in  celebrating  the 
stature  and  noble  bearing,  the  enterprise  and  wealth 
of  this  nation,  therein  concurring  with  the  expres- 
sion of  Agatliarchides,  who  describes  the  Sabaeans 
as  having  tA  odpara  «pa.  Their  occu- 

pations appear  toliave  been  various,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  a nation  so  widely  extended  (“  Sabaei . . . 
ad  utraque  maria  porrecti,’’  l’lin.  vi.  28.  s.  32): 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  south  they  were 
actively  engaged  in  commerce,  while  in  the  north,  on 
the  borders  of  Idumea,  they  retained  the  predatory 
habits  of  nomades.  ( Job , iL  15.)  The  “ Queen 

of  the  South,"  i.  e.  of  Yemen  or  Sahaea,  who  was 
attracted  to  Palestine  by  tho  fume  of  Solomon,  was 
probably  on  Arabian  sovereign.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Yemen  and  Suba  have  nearly  the  same  import, 
each  signifying  the  right  hand  ; for  a person  turning 
his  fiicc  to  the  rising  sun  has  the  south  ou  his  right, 
and  thus  Saba  or  Yemen,  which  was  long  regarded  as 
the  southern  limiWof  the  habitable  zone,  is  the  left- 
hand,  or  southern  land.  (Comp.  Herod,  iii.  107 — 
113;  Forster’s  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol  i.  pp.  24 — 
38.)  A river  Sabi.*,  in  Carmania  (Mela,  iii.  8.  § 4), 
and  a chain  of  inonutains  Sabo,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  (Arrian,  Veriplus.  AI.  Erythr.,  Cprj 
fitytora  hry6fi*ra  2aSa;  comp.  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 23), 
apparently  indicate  an  extension  of  the  Sabaeans  be- 
yond Arabia  Proper.  That  they  reached  to  tho 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that  a city  named  Sabu  or  Sabe 
stood  there,  about  36  miles  S.  of  Podnu,  in  lat. 
14°  N.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 38,  v.  22.  § 14.) 

2.  The  first  Greek  writer  who  mentions  the 
Sabaeans  by  name  is  Eratosthenes.  His  account, 
however,  represents  a more  recent  condition  of  this 
nation  than  is  described  by  Artemidorus,  or  by  Aga- 
tharcliides,  who  is  Strabo’s  principal  authority  in 
his  narrative  of  the  Sabaeans.  On  the  other  hand, 
Diodorus  Siculus  professes  to  have  compiled  !>•« 
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accounts  of  them  from  the  historical  books  of  the 
Aegyptian  kings,  which  be  consulted  in  the  Alex- 
andreian  Library.  (Diod.  iii.  38,  46.)  There  can 
be  little  question  that  Herodotus,  although  he  does 
not  name  the  Sabacans,  describes  them  in  various 
passages,  when  speaking  of  the  Arabians,  the  south- 
ernmost people  of  the  earth.  (Herod,  ii.  86,  iii.  107 
— 1 13.)  The  commerce  of  Yemen  with  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt  under  the  Pharaohs  would  render  the 
name  of  the  Sabaeans  familiar  in  all  the  havens  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
Aegyptians  imported  spices  largely,  since  they  em- 
ployed them  in  embalming  the  dead;  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians required  them  for  the  Syrian  markets,  since 
perfumes  have  in  all  ages  been  both  favourite 
luxuries  and  among  the  most  popular  medicines  of 
the  East.  At  the  time  when  Ptolemy  wrote  (in  the 
second  century  a.d.)  their  trade  with  Syria  and 
Aegypt,  as  the  carriers  of  the  silks  and  spices  so 
much  in  request  at  Rome,  brought  the  Sabaeans 
within  ken  of  the  scientific  geographer  and  of  the 
learned  generally. 

3.  Accordingly,  we  meet  in  the  Roman  poets 
with  numerous,  although  vague,  allusions  to  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Sabaeans.  “ Modes,*  “di- 
rites,”  “ bcati,'’  are  the  epithets  constantly  applied 
to  them.  (See  Catull.  xi.  5;  Propert.  ii.  10.  16, 
ib.  29.  17,  iii.  13.  8;  Virgil,  Georg,  i.  57,  ii.  150, 
Aeneid.  i.  416;  Horace,  Carm.  i.  29.  2,  it.  12.  24; 
Id.  Epist.  i.  6.  6,  ib.  7.  36  ; Statius,  Sile.  iv.  8.  1 ; 
Senec.  Hercules,  Oct.  v.  376.)  The  expedition  of 
Aelios  Galina,  indeed  (b.  c.  24),  may  have  tended 
to  bring  Southern  Arabia  more  immediately  under  I 
the  notice  of  the  Romans.  But  their  knowledge 
was  at  best  very  limited,  and  rested  less  on  facts 
than  on  rum  >urs  of  Sabneau  opulence  and  luxury. 
Pliny  and  the  geographers  are  rather  better  in- 
formed, but  even  they  had  very  erroneous  conceptions 
of  the  physical  or  commercial  character « f this  nation. 
Not  until  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  had 
been  discovered  was  Sabaea  or  Yemen  really  explored 
by  Europeans. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Sabcans  were  a widely- 
spread  race,  extending  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  running  up  to  the  borders  of  Hi© 
desert  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  grounds  of  their  reputation  for  excessive 
opulence  and  luxury.  A portiou  of  their  wealth 
was  undoubtedly  native;  they  supplied  Aegypt  and 
Syria  from  the  remotest  periods  with  frankincense 
and  aromatics ; and  since  the  soil  of  Yemen  is  highly 
productive,  they  took  in  exchanger  not  the  com  or 
wine  of  their  neighbours,  but  the  precious  metals. 
But  aromatics  were  by  no  means  the  capital  source 
of  their  wealth.  The  Sabaeans  possessed  for  many 
centuries  the  keys  of  Indian  commerce,  and  were 
the  intermediate  factors  between  Aegypt  and  Syria, 
as  these  countries  were  in  turn  the  Indian  agents 
for  Europe.  During  the  Pharaonic  eras  of  Aegypt, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  monopoly  of  the 
Sabaeans  in  this  traffic.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  (b.c. 
274)  was  the  first  Aegyptian  sovereign  who  dis- 
cerned the  value  of  the  Red  Sea  and  its  harbours  to 
his  kingdom.  He  established  his  Indian  emporium 
at  Myos-Hormus  or  Arsinoe,  and  under  his  succes- 
sors Berenice,  which  was  connected  with  Coptos  on 
the  Nile  by  a canal,  shared  the  profits  of  this  re- 
munerative trade.  But  even  then  the  Sabaeans  lost 
a small  portion  only  of  their  former  exclusive  ad- 
vantages. They  were  no  longer  the  carriers  of 
Indian  exporta  to  Aegypt,  but  they  were  still  the 
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importers  of  them  from  India  itself.  The  Aegyptian 
fleets  proceeded  no  further  than  the  haven  of  Sab- 
batha  or  Mariaba;  while  the  Sabaeans,  long  prior 
even  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  (b.  c.  330),  ventured 
across  the  ocean  with  the  monsoon  to  Ceylon  and 
the  Malabar  coast.  Their  vessels  were  of  larger 
build  than  the  ordinary  merchant-ships  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  mariners  were  more  skilful  and 
intrepid  than  the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  recorded,  shrunk 
back  with  terror  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  track 
of  the  Sabaean  navigators  lay  along  the  coast  of  Ge- 
drosia,  since  Nearchus  found  along  its  shores  many 
Arabic  names  of  places,  and  at  Possem  engaged  a 
pilot  acquainted  with  those  seas.  In  proportion  as 
luxury  increased  in  the  Syro-Maccdonian  citiee  (and 
their  extravagance  in  the  article  of  perfumes  alone 
is  recorded  by  Athenaeus,  xii.),  and  subsequently 
in  Rome,  the  Indian  trade  became  more  valuable  to 
the  Sabaeans.  It  was  computed  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Empire,  that,  for  every  pound  of  silk  brought 
to  Italy,  a pound  of  silver  or  even  gold  was  sent  to 
Arabia;  and  the  computation  might  fairly  be  ex- 
tended to  the  aromatics  employed  so  lavishly  by  the 
Romans  at  their  banquets  and  funerals.  (Comp. 
Pctronius,  c.  64,  with  Plutarch,  Sulla,  c.  38.) 
There  were  two  avenues  of  this  traffic,  one  overland 
by  Petra  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  the  other  up  the 
Red  Sea  to  Arsinoe,  the  Ptolemaic  canal,  and  Alex- 
andreia.  We  may  therefore  fairly  ascribe  the  extra- 
ordinary wealth  of  the  Sabaeans  to  their  long 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  Their  country,  how- 
ever, was  itself  highly  productive,  and  doubtless,  from 
the  general  character  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  its 
southern  extremity  was  densely  populated.  The 
Sabaeans  are  described  by  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Arabian  writers  as  a numerous  people,  of 
lofty  stature,  implying  abundance  of  the  means  of 
life;  and  the  recurrence  of  the  name  of  Saba  though - 
out  the  entire  region  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Car- 
mania  shows  that  they  were  populous  and  powerful 
enongh  to  send  out  colonies.  The  general  barren  ness 
of  the  northern  and  central  districts  of  Arabia  drove 
the  population  down  to  the  south.  The  highlands 
that  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are  distinguished 
by  the  plenty  of  wood  and  water;  the  air  is  tem- 
perate, the  animals  are  numerous  (the  horses  of 
Yemen  are  strong  and  serviceable),  and  the  fruits 
delicious.  With  such  abundance  at  home  the  Sa- 
baeans were  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  trado 
with  undivided  energy  and  success. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  displays  the  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  geographers  as  regards  Sahara  than 
their  descriptions  of  the  opulence  of  the  country. 
Their  narratives  are  equally  pompous  and  extrava- 
gant. According  to  Agatharchidea  and  Diodorus, 
the  odour  of  the  Bpice-wooda  was  so  potent  that  the 
inhabitants  were  liable  to  apoplexies,  and  counter- 
acted the  noxious  perfumes  by  the  ill  odours  of  burnt 
goats' -hair  and  asphaltite.  The  decorations  of  their 
houses,  their  furniture,  and  even  their  domestic  uten  - 
sils  were  of  geld  and  silver:  they  drank  from  vases 
blazing  with  gems;  they  used  cinnamon  chips  for 
firewood;  and  no  king  could  compete  in  luxury  with 
the  merchant- princes  of  the  Sabaeans.  We  have  only 
to  remember  the  real  or  imputed  sumptuous  ness  of  u 
few  of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies' 
merchants  in  the  18th  century,  while  the  trade  of 
the  East  was  in  a few  hands,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  worth  of  these  descriptions  b*  Agatharcbides 
and  Diodorus. 

The  delusions  of  the  ancients  were  first  di»- 
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celled  by  the  traveller  Niebuhr.  {Description  de 
V Arabic,  p.  125.)  He  asserts,  tod  he  has  not 
beeu  contradicted,  that  Yemen  neither  produces 
now,  nor  ever  could  have  produced,  gold ; but  that, 
in  the  district  of  Saade , it  has  iron- mines,  — a fact 
unnoticed  by  earlier  describers, — which  were  worked 
when  he  visited  the  country.  He  states,  moreover, 
that  the  native  frankincense  is  of  a very  ordinary 
quality,  Sabaea  yielding  only  the  species  called  Li- 
bAn,  while  the  better  sorts  of  that  gum  are  imported 
from  Sumatra,  Siam,  and  Java.  The  distance  from 
which  the  superior  kinds  of  myrrh,  frankincense, 
nard,  and  cassia  were  fotclied,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  strange  tales  related  about  the  danger  of 
gathering  them  from  the  trees,  with  which  tl»e  Sa- 
baea ns  regaled  the  Aegvptian  and  Greek  merchants, 
and  through  them  the  Greek  geographers  also.  One 
cause  of  danger  alone  is  likely  to  have  been  truly  re-  , 
ported:  the  spice- woods  were  the  abode  of  venomous 
reptiles;  one  of  which,  apparently  a purple  c«>bra,  was 
aggressive,  and,  springing  on  intruders,  inflicted  an 
incurable  wound.  The  ancients,  however,  said  and  be- 
lieved that  cinnamon  was  brought  to  Yemen  by  large 
birds,  which  build  their  nests  of  its  chips,  and  that 
the  ledormm  was  combed  from  the  beards  of  he-goats. 

The  Sabncnns  were  governed  by  a king.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  29.)  One  inexorable  condition  of  the 
royal  office  was,  that  he  should  never  quit  his  palace: 
found  beyond  its  precincts,  it  was  allowable  to  stone 
him  to  death.  The  rule  which  governed  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  singular.  A certain  number 
of  noble  families  possessed  equal  claims  to  the  crown: 
and  the  first  child  (females  were  eligible)  born  after 
an  accession  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  reigning 
monarch.  This  seclusion  of  the  king,  and  the 
strange  mode  of  electing  him,  seem  to  indicate  a 
sacerdotal  influence,  similar  to  that  which  regulates 
the  choice  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  the  homage  paid 
to  him  by  the  Thibetians. 

The  precise  boundaries  of  Sabaea  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain.  The  area  we  have  presumed  is  com- 
prised within  the  Arabian  Sea  W.,  the  Persian  Gulf 
K.,  the  Indian  Ocean  S.,  and  an  irregular  line  skirt- 
iug  the  Desert,  and  running  up  in  a narrow  point  to 
Idumea  N. 

For  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Sabaeans  see  the 
articles  on  Arabia  ; Adramitak  ; Mimaki. 

The  decline  of  the  Sabaeans  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  two  causes  : ( 1 ) the  more  direct  inter- 
course of  the  Aegypto-Gnecks  with  India,  and  (2) 
the  rivalry  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Homeritae, 
who  subjugated  them.  In  the  account  of  their 
eastern  traffic,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
land,  we  have  traced  the  features  of  the  race.  Com- 
pared with  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  the  Sabaeans 
were  a highly  civilised  nation,  under  a regular  go- 
vernment, and,  as  a mercantile  community,  jealous  of 
the  rights  of  property.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
remarks  upon  similar  security  among  the  Adramitac ; 
the  interests  of  the  merchant  liad  curbed  and  softened 
the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Arab.  This  also,  according 
to  Niebuhr  {Descrtpt.  de  t Arabic,  p.  315),  is  still 
observable  in  Yemen , in  comparison  with  the  inland 
provinces  of  Hejdz,  and  Neged.  [W.  B.  D.l 

SABA.  Three  cities  of  this  name  are  distinguished 
by  ancient  geographers:  the  name  indeed  was  a 
common  appellation  of  towns,  and  signified  head  of 
the  province,  or  of  its  lesser  divisions.  (Comp.  Plin. 
vi.  28.  a.  32.) 

1.  (2a£ai,  Steph.  B.  9.  r.  2a6as,  Agatharch.  ap. 
rhot.  p.  63),  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Sabaeans.  It 
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is  described  by  Diodorus  (Hi.  46)  as  situated  upon 
a lofty  wooded  hill,  and  within  two  days' journey  of 
the  frankincense  country.  The  position  of  Saba  is, 
however,  quite  uncertain:  Manncrt  {Geogr.  der 
Griech.  u.  Rom.  vol.  vi.  pfc.  i.  p.  66)  places  it  at  the 
modern  Saade:  other  geographers  identify  it  with 
Mareb  [Mariaba];  and  again  Sabbat  ha,  both  from 
its  site  in  the  interior  and  its  commercial  importance, 
seems  to  have  a good  title  to  be  considered  ns  Saba 
{2aSy  of  Agatharchides)  or  Sheba,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaeans. 

2.  (Sdfin.Ptol.  tL  7.  §§  38,42;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.34), 
was  also  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  Sabaea  n territory, 
26  miles  NE.  of  A den.  Niebuhr  {Descript,  de  FA  ra- 
bie , voL  ii.  p.  60)  identifies  it  with  the  modern  Saobo. 

3.  (5 dSai,  Strab.  xviL  p.  771  ; 2a6dr,  Ptol. 

iv.  7.  § 8),  on  the  western  Bhore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
was  the  capital  city  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  ita  har- 
bour was  the  Sabaiticum  Os  (Sa&rfvuror  <rr6pa, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  770).  The  position  of  Sabae,  like 
that  of  so  many  Aethiopian  races  and  cities,  is  very 
oncertain.  Seine  writers  place  it  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Arabian  gulf  (Ileeren,  U is  tor.  Researches,  vol. 
i.  p.  333);  others  carry  it  up  as  high  as  the  bay  of 
Adule,  lat.  15°  N.  Bruce  ( Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  144) 
identifies  the  modern  Azab  with  the  Sabae,  and 
places  it  between  the  tropics  and  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.  Combes  and  Tamisier  ( Voyages,  vol.  i. 
p.  89)  consider  the  island  Massotca  to  have  a better 
claim:  while  Lord  Valentia  ( Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  47) 
finds  Sabae  at  Port  Mominglon.  Bnt  although 
neither  ancient  geographers  nor  modem  travellers 
are  agreed  concerning  the  site  of  the  Aethiopian 
Sabae,  they  accord  in  placing  it  on  the  sea-coast 
of  the  kingdom  or  island  of  Meroe,  and  between 
the  Sinus  Avalitcs  snd  the  buy  of  Adule,  i.  e. 
between  the  12th  and  15th  degrees  of  N.  latitude. 
On  the  opposite  shore  were  seated  the  Sabaeans 
of  Arabia,  and  as  there  was  much  intercourse 
between  the  populations  of  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Aethiopian  Sabaeans  may  have 
been  a colony  from  Arabia.  Both  races  are  de- 
scribed as  lofty  in  stature  and  opulent  {Psalm 
lxxii. ; I Kings , x.  1;  Isaiah,  xlv.  14),  and  this 
description  will  apply  equally  to  the  Sabaeans  who 
dwelt  in  the  spice  country  of  Arabia,  and  to  those 
who  enjoyed  almost  a monopoly  of  the  Libyan  Bpice- 
trade,  and  were  not  far  removed  from  the  gold- 
mines and  the  emerald  and  topaa-quarries  of  the  Ac- 
gyptian  and  Aethiopian  mountains.  The  remarkable 
personal  beauty  of  the  Sabaeans  is  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  of  Upper  Nnbia,and  was  probably  reported 
to  the  Greek  geographers  by  the  slave-dealers,  to 
whom  height  and  noble  features  would  be  a recom- 
mendation. The  Sabaeans,  at  least  in  earlier  pe- 
riods, may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Aethiopian  kingdom  of  Meroe.  [Mkrok.] 
Josephus  {Anti'/,  ii.  5)  affirms  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  or  Saba  came  from  this  region,  and  that  it  bore 
the  name  of  Saba  before  it  was  known  by  that  of 
Meroe.  There  seems  also  some  affinity  between  the 
word  Saba  and  the  name  or  title  of  the  kings  of  the 
Aethiopians,  Saba-co.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SABADI'BAK  (2a6atiti€cu  yyaoi,  Ptol.  vii.  2. 
§ 28),  three  islands,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  in  India 
extra  Gangcm.  From  the  great  resemblance  of  the 
name,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  has  confounded  it 
with  that  of  the  island  of  Iabadius  (or  Sabadius),  now 
Java,  which  he  mentions  in  his  next  section.  [1a- 
HAUIl’S.]  [V.] 
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SABAGE'XA  (Sagdygm,  ZaSdrytira,  or  2a£d- 
yira),  a town  in  Leaser  Armenia,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  § 10)  as  belonging  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  I<aviniane.  [L.  S.J 

SABALIXGll  (2a€aAlyyioi),  a German  tribe, 
placed  by  Ptoleiny  (ii.  11.  § 11)  above  the  Sax  ones 
in  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  the  modem  Schleswig. 
lu  the  absence  of  all  further  information  about  them, 
it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  mere  resemblance  of 
name,  that  they  dwelt  in  and  about  the  place  called 
Sabyholtn  in  the  island  of  TmUuuL  [L.  S.] 

SABA'RIA  (2aouapia).  an  important  town  in 
the  north  of  Upper  Pannonia,  was  situated  in  a plain 
between  the  river  Arrabo  and  the  Descrta  Boiorutn,  on 
the  road  from  Carnuntum  to  Poetovium.  The  town, 
which  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  settlement  of 
the  Boii,  derived  its  importance  partly  from  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  plain  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  partly 
from  the  (act  that  it  formed  a kind  of  central  point  at 
which  several  roads  met.  The  emperor  Claudius 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a Roman  colony,  whence  it 
received  the  surname  of  Claudia.  (Plin,  iii.  27 ; 
Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 4.)  In  this  town  Septimiua  Severua 
was  proclaimed  Augustus  (Aurel.  Viet.  EpiL  19), 
and  the  emperor  Valent  inian  resided  there  some 
time.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5.)  Owing  to  this  and 
other  circumstances,  the  town  rose  to  a high  degree 
of  prosperity  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  and  its  ancient  greatness  is  still  attested  by 
its  numerous  remains  of  temples  and  aqueducts. 
Many  statues,  inscriptions,  and  coins  also  have  been 
found  at  Stein  am  Anger , which  is  the  modem 
name,  or,  as  the  Hungarians  call  it,  Szombathely. 
( It.  Ant.  pp.  233,  261,  262,  434  ; Orelli,  Inscript. 
n.  200  and  1789;  Schdnwisner,  Antiquitates  Sa~ 
bariae.  p.  45;  Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p.  167.)  [L.  S.J 
SABARICUS  SINUS.  [Lvmcus  Ocean  us.] 
SABATA  or  SABDATA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a 
town  of  Assyria,  probubly  the  same  place  as  the 
2a£a0d  of  Zosimus  (iii.  23),  which  that  writer  de- 
scribes as  30  stadia  from  the  ancient  Selcuccia.  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Abulteda  (p.  253)  under  the 
name  of  Sabnth. 

SAB  ATI  A VADA.  [Vada  Saiiatia.] 
SABATPXUS  LACUS  (2 agora  Ai'/avij,  Strab.t 
La  go  di  Bracciano ),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  lakes  of  Etruria,  which,  as  Strabo  observes,  was 
the  most  southerly  of  them,  and  consequently  the 
nearest  to  Rome  and  to  the  sea.  (Strnb.  v.  p.  226.) 
It  is,  like  most  of  the  other  lakes  in  the  same  region, 
formed  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  has 
consequently  a very  regular  basin-like  form,  witli  n 
circuit  of  about  20  miles,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a ridge  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  It  is 
probable  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a town  of  the 
name  of  Sabate,  which  stood  on  its  shores,  hot  the 
name  is  not  found  in  the  geographers,  and  the  only 
positive  evidence  of  its  existence  is  its  mention  in 
the  Tabula  as  a station  on  the  Via  Claudia.  {Tab. 
Pent.)  The  lake  itself  is  called  Sahata  by  Strabo, 
and  Sabate  by  Festus,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it 
gave  name  to  the  Sabatine  tribe  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, one  of  those  which  was  formed  out  of  the  new 
citizens  added  to  the  state  in  B.  c.  387.  (Liv.  vi. 
4,5;  Fest.  s.  9.  Sabatina,  pp.  342,  343.)  Silius 
Italicus  speaks  of  the  “ Sabatia  stagna  " in  the  plural 
(▼iii.  492),  probubly  including  under  the  name  the 
much  smaller  lake  in  tike  same  neighbourhood  called 
the  Lacus  Alsietinus  or  Logo  di  Martignano.  The 
same  tradition  was  reported  of  this  lake  as  of  the 
Ciminian,  and  of  many  ethers,  that  there  was  a city 
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swallowed  up  by  it,  the  remains  of  which  could  it'll 
occasionally  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  its  clear  waters. 
(Sol ion,  de  Mir.  Font.  41,  where  we  should  cer- 
tainly read  2 aSaros  for  2dxoT0f.)  It  abounded  in 
fi»h  and  wild-fow],  and  was  even  stocked  artificially 
with  fish  of  various  kinds  by  the  luxurious  Romans 
of  late  times.  (Columell.  viii.  16.) 

The  Tabula  places  Sabate  at  the  distance  of  36 
miles  from  Home,  but  this  number  is  much  beyond 
the  truth.  The  true  distance  is  probably  27  miles, 
which  would  coincide  witli  a site  near  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  tlie  lake  about  a mile  beyond  the  modern 
town  of  Bracciano,  where  there  ore  some  ruins  of 
Roman  date,  probably  belonging  to  a villa.  {Tab. 
Pent. ; Holsten.  Sot  ad  CImer.  p.  44;  Westphal, 
Ham.  Kampagne,  pp.  156,  158.)  The  town  of 
Bracciano,  which  now  gives  name  to  the  lake,  dates 
only  from  the  middle  ages  and  probably  does  not 
occupy  an  ancient  site.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SABATUS.  1.  ( Sabbato),  a river  of  Samnium, 
in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  and  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Calor  {Galore),  with  which  it  unites 
under  the  walls  of  Beneventum.  [Cai-ok.]  The 
name  of  the  river  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  author, 
but  Livy  mentions  the  Snbatini  among  the  Cam- 
panians who  were  punished  for  their  defection  to 
Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
33,  34.)  These  may  mean  generally  the  people  of 
the  valley  of  Sabatus,  or  there  may  have  been,  os 
supposed  by  Cluver,  a town  of  the  same  name  ou 
the  banks  of  the  river.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1199.) 

2.  {Saw to),  a river  of  Bruttium,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Amanlea  and  Capo  Surero.  Its  name  is  known 
only  from  the  Itineraries,  from  which  we  learn  that 
it  was  crossed  by  the  high-road  to  Khegium  18  miles 
S.  of  Conscntia  {Cotema),  a distance  which,  com- 
bined with  the  name,  clearly  identifies  it  with  the 
modem  Savuio.  {/tin.  Ant.  pp.  105,  110.)  It  is 
generally  identified  by  geographers  with  the  Ocinarus 
of  Lycopliron,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Greek  city 
of  Tcrina  was  situated;  but  this  assumption  rests  on 
no  sufficient  grounds.  [Tkkina.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
SA'BBATA  or  SABBA'TIA.  [Vada  Saba- 

TIA.] 

SA'BBATnA  {XdKa&a,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 38;  Sa- 
boiha,  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  was  the  capital  of  the 
Adrainitae,  a Sabaean  tribe  inhabiting  the  S.  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix  (lat.  14°  N.).  [Apramitak  ] 
Its  inhabitants  are  called  Sabbathae  by  Festus  Avi- 
enus  {Descr.  Orb.  Terr.  v.  1136).  Sabbatha  was 
seated  far  inland,  on  the  coast  of  a navigable  river 
(Prion?)  — an  unusual  circumstance  in  that  re- 
gion, where  the  streams  are  brief  in  their  course 
and  seldom  navigable.  {PeripL  Mar.  Erythr.  p. 
15.)  If  it  really  contained  sixty  temples  within  its 
walls,  Sabbatha  must  have  ranked  second  to  none  of 
the  cities  of  Arabia.  Its  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade  doubtless  rendered  it  a wealthy  and  important 
place.  At  no  other  haven  on  the  coast  were  the  spices, 
gums,  and  silks  of  India  permitted  to  be  landed: 
if  exposed  to  sale  elsewhere,  they  were  confiscated, 
and  their  vendors  punished  with  death.  They  were 
conveyed  up  the  river  to  Sabbatha  in  boats  made  of 
leather,  strained  over  wooden  frames.  One  gate 
alone  — probably  for  the  convenience  of  detecting 
fraud  — of  Sabbatha  was  assigned  to  this  branch  of 
couuncrce;  and  after  the  bales  had  been  examined, 

I the  goods  were  not  handed  over  to  their  owners 
| until  a tithe  had  been  deducted  for  a deity  named 
I Sabia  (=■  dominus),  and  also  a portion  for  the  king. 
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Geographers  attempt  to  identify  Sabbat  ha  with  Ma- 
mba (J/areA),  but  the  proofs  of  their  identity  are 
unsatisfactory  ; and  it  may  even  be  questioned 
whether  Sahbatha  be  not  an  elongated  form  of  Saba, 
a common  appellation  for  cities  in  Arabia  Felix. 
The  Ka€drayoy  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  768)  is  sup- 
posed by  bis  translator  Groakurd  (vol.  iii.  p.  287) 
to  be  an  error  for  ZaSdravov,  and  the  latter  to  be 
a form  of  Sabbatha.  [See  Mariana.  Vol.  II.  p. 
274  ] [W.  B.  I).] 

SABPNI  (lafiroi),  a people  of  Central  Italy, 
who  inhabited  the  rugged  mountain  country  on  the 
W.  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Reate,  and  from  thence  southwards  as  far  as  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio.  They  were  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans,  on  the  NE. 
by  Picetium,  from  which  they  were  separated  by  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Vestini,  the  Marsi  and  Aequiculi,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Latium.  Their  country  thus  formed  a narrow  strip, 
extending  about  85  miles  in  length  from  the  lofty 
group  of  the  Apennines  above  Nuntia,  in  which  the 
Nar  takes  its  rise  (now  called  the  Monti  della  SibiUa ), 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  within  a few 
miles  of  Rome.  The  southern  limit  of  the  Sabines 
had,  however,  undergone  many  changes;  in  Pliny’s 
time  it  was  fixed  as  above  stated,  the  Anio  being 
generally  received  as  the  boundary  between  them 
and  Latium;  hence  Pliny  reckons  Fidenae  and  No- 
mentum  Sabine  cities,  though  there  is  good  ground 
for  assigning  them  both  in  earlier  times  to  the 
Latins,  and  Ptolemy  again  includes  them  both  in 
Latium.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the 
Sabine  territory  as  extending  at  far  at  Nomentum, 
by  which  be  probably  means  to  include  the  Utter 
city;  whilo  E return,  which  was  only  about  3 miles 
N.  of  Nomeutuin,  seems  to  have  been  universally 
considered  as  a Sabine  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ; Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9,  12.  a.  17;  Piol.  iii.  1.  § 62.)  In  like 
manner  Pliny  includea  the  important  city  of  Tibur 
among  the  Sabines,  though  it  was  certainly  com- 
monly reckoned  a Latin  city,  and  never  appears  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome  in  connection  with  the 
Sabines.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  frontier 
between  the  Sabines  and  Latins  was  in  early  times 
constantly  fluctuating,  as  the  Sabines  on  the  one 
hand  were  pressing  down  from  the  N.,  and  on  the 
other  were  driven  back  in  their  turn  by  the  arms  of 
the  Romans  and  Latins.  But  on  the  division  of 
Italy  into  regions  by  Augustus,  the  Anio  was  esta- 
blished as  the  boundary  of  the  First  Region,  and  for 
this  reason  was  considered  by  Pliny  as  the  limit 
also  between  the  Latins  and  Sabines.  (Plin  L c .) 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  name  for  the  country  is 
found  in  ancient  writers,  standing  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  that  of  the  people  which  Samnium  does  to 
Samnites,  Latium  to  Latini,  Ac.:  it  is  called  only 
“ the  laud  of  the  Sabines  " (Sabinorum  ager,  or  Sa- 
binus  ager,  Liv.  i.  36, ii.  16,  Ac.;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  78), 
and  Roman  writers  would  say  “ in  Sabiois  versari,  in 
Sabines  proficisci,"  Ac.  The  Greeks  indeed  used  u 
3aS(yrj  for  the  name  of  the  country  (Strab.  v.  pp.  2 19, 
228,  Ac.;  Steph.  By*,  s.  v.),  which  is  called  to  the 
present  day  by  the  Roman  peasantry  La  Sabina , but  we 
do  not  find  any  corresponding  form  in  Latin  authors. 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  representing  the 
Sabines  as  one  of  the  moet  ancient  races  of  Italy, 
and  as  constituting  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Roman 
people,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wore  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  far  more  numerous  races  which  had 
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spread  themselves  to  the  E.  and  S.,  under  the  names 
of  Picentes,  Peligni,  and  Samnites,  the  last  of  whom 
had  in  their  turn  become  the  parents  of  the  Frentani, 
the  Lucanians,  Apulians  and  Bruttians.  The  minor 
tribes  of  the  Marsi,  Marrucini  and  Vestini,  were  also 
in  all  probability  of  Sabine  origin,  though  we  bare 
no  distinct  testimony  to  this  effect  [Marsi].  These 
various  races  are  often  comprehended  by  modern 
writers  under  the  general  name  of  Sabellian,  which 
is  convenient  as  an  ethnic  designation;  but  there  is 
no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word,  which 
was  first  introduced  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  9 1 ).  Pliny 
indeed  in  one  passage  says  that  the  Samnites  were 
also  called  Sabelli  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17).  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  250).  Sabellus  is  found 
also  in  Livy  and  other  Ijitin  writers,  as  an  adjective 
form  for  Samnite,  though  never  for  the  name  of  the 
nation  (Liv.  viii.  1,  x.  19);  but  it  is  frequently  also 
used,  especially  by  the  poets,  simply  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  adjective  Sabine.  (Virg.  G.  ii.  167,  Am 

vii.  665;  Hor.  Cartn.  iii.  6.  37 ; Juv.  iii.  169.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  important  position  of  the 
Sabines  in  regard  to  the  early  history  and  ethno- 
graphy of  Italy,  we  have  very  little  information  as 
to  their  own  origin  or  affinities.  Strabo  calls  them 
a very  ancient  race  and  autochthons  (v.  p.  228), 
which  may  be  understood  as  meaning  that  there 
was  no  account  of  their  immigration  or  origin  which 
he  considered  worthy  of  credit  He  distinctly  rejects 
ns  a fiction  the  notion  that  they  or  their  Samnite 
descendants  were  of  Laconian  origin  (75.  p.  250); 
an  idea  which  was  very  probably  suggested  only  by 
fancied  resemblances  in  their  manners  and  institu- 
tions to  those  of  Sparta  (Dionys.  ii.  49).  But  this 
notion,  though  Dot  countenanced  by  any  historian  of 
authority,  was  taken  up  by  the  Roman  poets,  who 
frequently  allude  to  the  Lacedaemonian  descent  of 
the  Sabines  (Ovid.  Fast.  i.  260,  iii.  230;  Sil.  Ital. 
ii.  8,  viii.  412,  Ac.),  and  adopted  also  by  some  prose 
writers  (Pint.  /frmt.  16;  Hygin.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Am. 

viii.  638).  A much  more  important  statement  is 
that  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius  on  the  authority 
of  Zenodotus  of  Troezen,  which  represents  the  Sabines 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  Umbrian  race  (Dionys.  ii.  49). 
The  authority  of  Zenodotus  is  indeed  in  itself  not 
worth  much,  and  his  statement  as  reported  to  us  is 
somewhat  confused ; but  many  analogies  would  lead 
ns  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Sabines  and 
Umbrians  were  closely  cognate  races,  and  branches 
of  the  same  original  stock.  We  learn  from  the 
Eugubine  tables  that  Sancus,  the  tutelary  divinity  of 
the  Sabine  nation,  was  an  object  of  especial  worship 
with  the  Umbrians  also;  the  same  documents  prove 
that  various  other  points  of  the  Sabine  religion, 
which  are  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  that  nation, 
were  in  fact  common  to  the  Umbrians  also  (Klenze, 
PhiloL  AbhandL  p.  80).  Unfortunately  the  Sabine 
language,  which  would  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  subject,  is  totally  lost;  not  a single  inscription 
has  been  preserved  to  us;  but  even  the  few  words 
recorded  by  ancient  writers,  though  many  of  them, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  such  a selection, 
words  peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  yet  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  essential 
difference  between  the  language  of  the  Sabines  and 
their  neighbours,  the  Umbrians  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Oscans  on  the  other  (Klenze,  L c.;  Donaldson, 
Varronianut,  p.  8).  The  general  similarity  between 
their  dialect  and  that  of  the  Oscan  was  probably  the 
cause  that  they  adopted  with  facility  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  Italy,  which  they  had  conquered. 
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the  language  of  their  Oh  cun  subject* ; indeed  all  the 
extant  inscriptions  in  that  language  may  be  consi- 
dered as  Sal*ello-Oecan,  and  have  probably  received 
some  influence  from  the  language  of  the  conquerors, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  its  amount. 
The  original  Sabines  appear  to  have  early  lost  the 
use  of  their  own  language,  and  adopted  the  general 
use  of  Latin;  which,  considering  the  rugged  and 
excluded  character  of  their  country,  and  their  pri- 
mitive habits  of  life,  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case,  had  the  two  languages  been  radically  distinct 

On  the  wools,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  Sabines  were  only  a branch  of  the  same 
great  family  with  the  Oscans,  Latins,  and  Umbrians, 
but  apparently  most  closely  related  to  the  last  of 
the  three.  Their  name  is  generally  derived  from 
that  of  Sabos,  who  is  represented  as  a son  of  Sancus, 
the  chief  tutelary  divinity  of  the  nation.  (Cato,  ap. 
Dionya.  ii.  49;  Sri.  Ital.  viii.  422 ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii. 
638.)  But  another  etymology  given  by  ancient 
writers  derives  it  from  their  religious  habits  and 
devotion  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  ( Varr.  ap.  Feat. 
p.  343;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  This  last  derivation 
in  fact  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  with  the 
preceding  one,  for  the  name  of  Sabus  (obviously  a 
mythological  personage)  is  itself  connected  with  the 
Greek  tr4€v,  and  with  the  word  “ sevum  * found  in 
the  Eugubine  tables  in  the  sense  of  venerable  or 
holy,  just  as  Sancus  is  with  the  Latin  44  sane t us," 
44  sancire,"  See.  (Dunaldson,  L c.) 

The  original  abode  of  the  Sabines  was,  according 
to  Cato,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aternus,  about 
Amitemmn,  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  group  of  the 
Apennines.  We  cannot  indeed  understand  literally, 
at  least  as  applying  to  the  whole  nation,  his  asser- 
tion (as  quoted  by  Dionysius)  that  they  proceeded 
from  a village  called  Testrina,  near  Amitcmum 
(Cato,  ap.  Dionya.  L 14,  ii.  49);  though  this  may 
have  been  true  of  the  particular  band  or  clan  which 
invaded  and  occupied  Kcatc.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  general  fact  that  the  Sabines,  at  like 
earliest  period  when  their  name  appears  in  history, 
occupied  the  lofty  mountain  group  in  question  with 
its  adjacent  valleys,  which,  from  the  peculiar  con- 
figuration of  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  would  afford 
natural  and  convenient  outlets  to  their  migrations 
in  nil  directions.  [Apknnisus.]  The  sending  forth 
of  theae  migrations,  or  national  colonies,  as  they 
may  be  called,  was  connected  with  an  ancient 
custom  which,  though  not  unknown  to  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  seems  to  have  been  more  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Sabines  — the  Ver  Sacrum  or 
44  sacred  spring."  This  consisted  of  dedicating,  by  a 
solemn  vow,  usually  in  time  of  pressure  from  war  or 
famine,  all  the  produce  of  the  coming  year,  to  some 
deity : Mainers  or  Mars  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
commonly  selected.  The  cattle  born  in  that  year 
were  accordingly  sacrificed  to  the  divinity  chosen, 
while  the  children  were  allowed  to  grow  up  to  man’s 
estate,  and  were  then  sent  forth  in  a body  to  find 
for  themselves  new  place*  of  abode  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  native  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  230 } Feat. 
a.  re.  Afamertini , p.  158,  Sacrani,  p.  321,  Ver 
Sacrum,  p.  379 ; Sisenna,  ap.  Non.  p.  522  ; Varr. 
D.  R.  iii.  16.  § 29;  Liv.  xxii.  9, 10.)  Such  colonies 
were  related  by  tradition  to  have  given  origin  to 
the  nations  of  the  Picentes,  the  Samnites,  and  the 
Hirpini,  and  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  their 
consecration  to  Mars  they  were  reported  to  have 
been  guided  by  a woodpecker,  or  a wolf,  the  animals 
peculiarly  connected  with  that  deity.  (Strab.  v. 
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pp.  240,  250;  Fest.  pp.  106,  212.)  We  have  no 
statements  of  tl»e  period  at  which  these  successive 
emigrations  towards  the  E.  and  S.  took  place:  all 
that  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  gave  rise  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
spective articles,  and  we  shall  here  content  ourselves 
with  tracing  that  of  the  Sabines  themselves,  or  the 
people  to  whom  that  appellation  continued  to  be 
confined  by  the  Romans. 

These,  when  they  first  emerged  from  their  upland 
valleys  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate,  found  that 
dty,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  territory,  in  the  pos- 
session of  a people  whom  Dionysius  calls  Aborigines, 
and  who,  finding  themselves  unable  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  the  Sabines,  withdrew,  after  the  capture 
of  their  capital  city  of  Lista,  towards  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  settled  themselves  in 
Latium,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  const itoent 
elements  of  the  Latin  people.  (Cato,  ap.  Dionya. 
L 14,  ii.  48,  49.)  [A horiojhes;  Latium.]  Mean- 
while the  Sabines,  after  they  had  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  Reate  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, gradually  pressed  on  towards  the  S.  and 
W.,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  hilly  and  nigged 
country  which  extends  from  Reate  to  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ocriculum 
to  that  of  Tibur  (TarolL)  (Dionya.  ii.  49.)  The 
conquest  and  colonisation  of  thia  extensive  tract 
was  probably  the  work  of  a long  time,  but  at  the 
first  dawn  of  history  we  find  the  Sabines  already 
established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  down  to 
within  a few  miles  of  its  confluence  with  the  Anio; 
and  at  a period  little  subsequent  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  they  pushed  on  their  advanced  posts  still 
further,  and  established  themselves  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  rising  city.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatius,  of  the  wars 
of  that  king  with  Romulus,  and  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Sabines  at  Rome  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
Latin  inhabitants,  so  that  the  two  became  gradually 
blended  into  one  people,  has  been  so  mixed  up  with 
fables  and  distorted  by  poetical  and  mythological 
legends,  that  we  may  well  despair  of  recovering  the 
truth,  or  extricating  the  real  history  from  the  inrue 
of  various  and  discordant  traditions;  but  it  does  not 
the  less  represent  a real  series  of  events.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  historical  fact  that  a large  part  of 
the  population  of  the  city  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
the  settlement  of  that  people  on  the  Quirinal  is 
attested  by  numerous  local  traditions,  which  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  to  doubt  (Schwegler,  liOm. 
Gesch.  voL  i.  pp.  243,  478,  Ac.) 

We  cannot  attempt  here  to  discuss  the  various 
theories  that  have  been  suggested  with  a view  to 
explain  the  real  nature  of  the  Sabine  invasion,  and 
the  origin  of  the  legends  connected  with  them.  One 
of  the  most  plausible  of  these  is  that  which  sup- 
poses Romo  to  have  been  really  conquered  by  the 
Sabines,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a subsequent 
struggle  that  the  Latin  settlers  on  the  Palatine 
attained  an  equality  of  rights.  (Ihne,  Researches 
into  the  History  of  the  Roman  Constitution,  p.  44, 
Ac.;  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  pp.  491— 493.)  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  view  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  and  explains  many  obscure  points  in  the  early 
history,  but  it  can  be  scarcely  regarded  as  based  on 
such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  would  entitle  it  to  be 
received  as  a historical  fact. 

The  Sabine  influence  struck  deep  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  people ; but  its  effect  was  es- 
pecially prominent  in  its  bearing  on  their  sacred 
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fires,  and  on  their  sacerdotal  as  well  as  religions  in- 
stitutions. This  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
character  given  of  the  Sabines  by  Varro  and  Pliny; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  traditions  of 
the  Romans  generally  ascribed  to  Numa,  the  Sabine 
king,  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  the 
religious  institutions  of  their  country,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  the  military  and  political  ones 
to  his  predecessor  Romulus.  Numa,  indeed,  be- 
came to  a great  extent  the  representative,  or  rather 
the  impersonation  of  the  Sabine  element  of  the 
Roman  people;  at  the  same  time  that  he  w:is  so 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  all  religious 
rites  and  institutions,  that  it  became  customary  to 
ascribe  to  him  even  those  which  were  certainly  not 
of  Sabine  origin,  but  belonged  to  the  Latins  or  were 
derived  from  Alba.  (Ambrosch,  Studicn , pp.  141 
— 148;  Schwegler,  R.  G . vol.  L pp.  543,  554.) 

Throughout  these  earliest  traditions  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  Sabines  with  Rome,  Cures  is 
the  city  that  appears  to  take  the  most  prominent 
part.  Tatius  himself  was  king  of  Cures  (Dionys. 
ii.  36);  and  it  was  thither  also  that  the  patricians 
sent,  after  the  interregnum,  to  seek  out  the  wise 
and  pacific  Numa.  (Liv.  L 18;  Dionys.  ii.  58.)  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  the  connection  of  the 
Homan  Sabines  with  Cures  was  found  in  the  name 
of  Quirites,  which  came  to  be  eventually  applied  to 
the  whole  Roman  people,  and  which  was  commonly 
considered  as  immediately  derived  from  that  of  Cures. 
(Liv.  i.  13;  Varr.  L.  L.  r i.  68;  Dionys.  ii.  46; 
Strab.  v.  p.  228.)  But  this  etymology  is,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  doubtful;  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  tlte  name  of  Quirites  was  derived  from  " quiris,” 
a spear,  and  meant  merely  “ spearmen  ” or  “ war- 
riors," just  as  Quirinus  was  the  “ spear- god,”  or 
god  of  war,  closely  connected,  though  not  identical 
with,  Mainers  or  Mars.  It  is  certain  also  that  this 
superiority  of  Cures,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  ceased 
at  a very  early  period.  No  subsequent  allusion  to  it  is 
found  in  Roman  history,  and  the  city  itself  was  in  his- 
torical times  a very  inconsiderable  place.  [Curbs.] 

The  close  union  thus  established  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Sabines  who  had  settled  themselves 
on  the  Quirinal  did  not  secure  the  rising  city  from 
hostilities  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Already  in 
tl>e  reign  of  Tullus  Hustilius,  the  successor  of  Nuina, 
we  find  that  monarch  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Sabines,  whose  territory  he  invaded.  The  decisive 
battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a forest  called 
Silva  Malitiosa,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (Liv. 
i.  30;  Dionys.  iii.  32,  33.)  During  the  reign  of 
Ancos  Marcius,  who  is  represented  as  himself  of 
Sabine  descent  (he  was  a grandson  of  Numa),  do 
hostilities  with  the  Sabines  occur  ; but  his  successor 
Tarquinius  Priscus  was  engaged  in  a war  with  that 
people  which  appears  to  have  been  of  a formidable 
description.  The  Sabines,  according  to  Livy,  began 
hostilities  by  crossing  the  Anio  ; and  after  their  final 
defeat  we  ere  told  that  they  were  deprived  of  Col- 
latia  and  the  adjoining  territory.  (Liv.  i.  36 — 38  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  55—66.)  Cicero  also  speaks  of  Tarquin 
as  repulsing  the  Sabines  from  the  very  walls  of  the 
city.  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  20.)  Tlnsre  seems  there- 
fore no  doubt  that  they  had  at  this  time  extended 
their  power  to  the  right  hank  of  the  Anio,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  a considerable  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Latins. 
From  this  time  no  further  mention  of  them  occurs 
in  the  history  of  Rome  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  ; but  in  B.  c.  504,  after  the  repulse  of  Poraena, 
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a Sabine  war  again  broke  out.  and  from  this  time 
that  people  appears  almost  as  frequently  among  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  as  the  Veientes  or  the  Volscians. 
But  the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  marked  by  one  in- 
cident, which  exercised  a permanent  effect  on  Roman 
history.  The  whole  of  one  clan  of  the  Sabines, 
headed  by  a leader  named  Atta  Claus  us,  dissenting 
from  tl»e  policy  of  their  countrymen,  migrated  in  a 
body  to  Rome,  where  they  were  welcomed  as  citizens, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  powerful  family  and  tribe  of  the 
Claudii.  (Liv.  ii.  16;  Dionys.  v.  40  ; Virg.  A en. 
vii.  708;Tac.  Ann.  xi.  24;  Appian,  Horn.  i.  Fr.  11.) 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  in  detail  the  ac- 
counts of  the  petty  wars  with  the  Sabines  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic,  which  present  few  features  of 
historical  interest.  They  are  of  much  the  same  ge- 
neral character  as  those  with  the  Veientes  and  th* 
Volscians,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  seem  to  have 
been  a much  less  favourite  subject  for  popular  legend 
and  national  vanity,  and  therefore  afford  few  of  those 
striking  incidents  and  romantic  episodes  with  which 
the  others  have  been  adorned.  Livy  indeed  dispose* 
of  them  for  the  most  part  in  a very  summary  manner; 
but  they  are  related  in  considerable  detail  by  Diony- 
sius. One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  that  neither 
the  power  nor  tha  spirit  of  the  Sabines  had  been 
t roken  ; as  they  are  represented  in  b.  c.  469,  as 
carrying  their  ravages  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome; 
and  even  in  n.  c.  449,  when  the  decisive  victory  of 
M.  Horatius  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the 
Sabine  camp,  we  are  told  that  it  was  found  full  of 
booty,  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tories. (Liv.  ii.  16,  18,  Ac.,  iii.  26,  30,  38,  61 — 
63  ; Dionys.  v.  37—47,  ri.  31,  Ac.)  On  this,  as 
on  several  other  occasions,  Ere  turn  appears  as  the 
frontier  town  of  tbo  Sabines,  where  they  established 
tlieir  bead-quarters,  and  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  Roman  territory. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us 
of  this  victory  of  M.  Horatius  over  the  Sabines  to 
distinguish  it  from  numerous  other  instances  of  simi- 
lar successes,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  really  or 
importance  ; at  least  it  was  followed  by  the  remark- 
able result  that  the  wars  with  the  Sabines,  which 
for  more  than  fifty  years  had  been  of  such  perpetual 
recurrence,  ceased  altogether  from  this  time,  and  for 
more  than  a century  and  a half  the  name  of  the 
Sabines  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  the  more  remarkable,  because  during 
a great  part  of  this  interval  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged in  a fierce  contest  with  the  Samnites,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Sabines,  but  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  maintained  any  kind  of  political  relation  with 
their  progenitors.  Of  the  terms  of  the  peace  which 
subsisted  between  the  Sabines  and  Romans  during 
this  period  we  have  no  account  Niebuhr's  conjec- 
ture that  they  enjoyed  the  rights  of  isopolity  with 
the  Romans  (voL  ii.  p.  447)  is  certainly  without 
foundation ; and  they  appear  to  have  maintained  a 
position  of  simple  neutrality.  We  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  should  hare  induced  them 
at  length  suddenly  to  depart  from  this  policy,  but 
in  the  year  b.  c.  290  we  find  the  Sabines  once  more 
in  arms  against  Rome.  They  were,  however,  easily 
vanquished.  The  consul  M\  Curiua  Dentatus,  who 
liad  already  put  an  end  to  the  Third  Samnite  War, 
next  turned  his  an  ns  against  the  Sabines,  and  re- 
duced them  to  submission  in  the  course  of  a single 
campaign.  (Liv.  Kpit.  xi.;  Viet.  Fir.  JU.  33  ; 
Ores.  iii.  22;  Flor.  i.  15.)  They  wore  severely 
punished  for  their  defection ; great  numbers  of  pri- 
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■oners  were  sold  as  slaves;  the  remaining  citizens 
were  admitted  to  the  Homan  franchise,  but  withoot 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  their  principal  towns  were 
reduced  to  the  subordinate  condition  of  Praefecturae. 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Festus,  i.  r.  Praefecturae;  Serv.  ad 
Am.  rii.  709,  whose  statement  can  only  refer  to 
this  period,  though  erroneously  transferred  by  him 
to  a much  earlier  one.)  The  right  of  suffrage  was, 
however,  granted  to  them  about  20  years  later 
(u.  c.  268);  and  from  this  time  the  Sabines  en- 
joyed the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
included  in  the  Sergian  tribe.  (Veil.  Pat.  L c.\  Cic. 
pro  Balb.  13,  in  Vatin.  15.)  This  circumstance 
at  once  separated  them  from  the  cause  of  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  including  their  own  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  Picentes,  and  Peligni,  during  the  great 
contest  of  the  Social  War.  On  that  occasion  the 
Sabines,  as  well  as  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  were 
arrayed  on  behalf  of  Rome. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  name  of  the 
Sabines  as  a people  is  found  in  history  is  during 
tlie  Second  Punic  War,  when  they  came  forward 
in  a body  to  furnish  volunteers  to  the  army  of 
Scipio.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  After  their  incorpora- 
tion willi  the  Roman  state,  we  scarcely  meet  with 
any  separate  notice  of  them,  though  they  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  among  the  bravest  and  hardiest  of , 
the  subjects  of  Rome.  Hence  Cicero  calls  them 
“ florein  Italiae  ac  robur  rei  publicae.”  (Pro  Lujar. 

no 

Under  the  Empire  their  name  did  not  even  con- 
tinue to  be  used  os  a territorial  designation.  Their 
territory  was  included  in  the  Fourth  Region  by 
Augustus.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  It  was  snh- 
sequent  ly  reckoned  a part  of  the  province  of  Valeria, 
and  is  included  with  the  rest  of  that  province  under 
the  appellation  of  Picennm  in  the  Liber  Cdoniarum. 
(Lib.  Col.  pp.  253,  257,  Ac.;  P.  Disc.  Hist.  Lang. 
ii.  20;  Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  CoL  p.  212.)  But 
though  the  name  of  the  Sabines  thus  disappeared 
from  official  usage,  it  still  continued  in  current 
popular  use.  Indeed  it  was  not  likely  that  a people 
bo  attached  to  ancient  usages,  and  so  primitive  in 
their  habits,  would  readily  lose  or  abandon  their 
old  appellation.  Hence  it  is  almost  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  ancient  name  of  a district  or 
region  of  Italy  has  been  transmitted  without  alter- 
ation to  the  present  day : the  province  of  La 
Sabina  still  forms  one  of  the  twelve  into  which  the 
States  of  the  Church  are  divided,  and  is  comprised 
within  very  nearly  the  same  limits  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.  (Rampoldi,  Din.  Corog.  J Italia, 
#.  r.) 

The  country  of  the  Sabines  was,  as  already  men- 
tioned, for  the  most  part  of  a rugged  and  mountain- 
ous character;  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  cal- 
culated that  above  two-thirds  of  it  are  incapable  of 
any  kind  of  cultivation.  But  the  valleys  are  fertile, 
and  even  luxuriant ; and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  are  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  both  of  vines  and  olives.  The  northern- 
most tract  of  their  territory,  including  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  especially  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nursia,  was  indeed  a cold  and 
bleak  highland  country,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  some 
of  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Apennines;  and  the 
whole  broad  tract  which  extends  from  the  group  of 
the  Monte  Velino,  SE.  of  Keate,  to  the  front  of 
the  mountain  ranges  that  bonier  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  is  little  more  than  a mass  of  broken  and 
rugged  mountains,  of  inferior  elevation  to  the  more 
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central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  but  still  far  frem 
inconsiderable.  The  Monte  Gennaro  (the  Mens 
Lucretilis  of  Horace),  which  rises  directly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna , attains  to  an  elevation  of 
4285  English  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  isolated 
mountain  called  Monte  Terminillo  near  Leoneua, 
NE.  of  Rieti,  which  forms  a conspicuous  object  in 
the  view  from  Rome,  rises  to  a height  of  above 
7000  feet,  while  the  Monte  Velino,  SE.  of  Rieti,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Vestini,  is  not 
less  than  8180  feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  the 
ridge,  also,  which  separates  the  Sabines  from 
Piceuum  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  Apen- 
nines. The  Monti  dtUa  SibUla,  in  which  the  Nar 
takes  its  rise,  attain  the  height  of  7200  feet,  while 
the  Monte  Vettore  and  Pizzo  di  Sevo,  which  form 
the  continuation  of  the  same  chain  towards  the 
Gran  Sag#),  rise  to  a still  greater  elevation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  lofty  and  rugged  groups 
of  mountains  are  those  designated  by  the  ancients  as 
the  Mons  Fiscellub,  Tktrica  (m  Tetricae  hor- 
rentes  rapes,”  Virg.  Am.  vii.  713),  and  Sevkkub; 
but  we  are  unable  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
particular  mountains  to  which  these  names  were 
applied.  The  more  westerly  part  of  the  Sabine 
territory  slopes  gradually  from  the  lofty  ranges  of 
these  central  Apennines  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  and  though  always  hilly  is  still  a fertile  and 
productive  country,  similar  to  the  part  of  Umbria, 
which  it  adjoins.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Velinus 
about  Reate  was  also  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and 
even  at  the  present  day  is  deservedly  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  Italy. 

The  physical  character  of  the  land  of  the  Sabines 
evidently  exercised  a strong  influence  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  people.  Highlanders  and 
mountaineer*  are  generally  brave,  hardy,  and  frugal; 
and  the  Sabines  seem  to  have  possessed  all  these 
qualities  in  so  high  a degree  that  they  became,  ns  it 
were,  the  types  of  them  among  the  Romans.  Cicero 
calls  them  “ severissimi  homines  Sabini,”  and  Livy 
speaks  of  the  **  discipliua  tetrica  ac  tristis  veterum 
Sabinorum.”  (Cic.  m Vatin.  15,  pro  Ligar . 11; 
Liv.  i.  18.)  Cato  also  described  the  severe  and 
frugal  mode  of  life  of  the  early  Romans  as  inherited 
from  the  Sabines  (ap.  Serv.  atl  A en.  viii.  638). 
Their  frugal  manners  and  moral  purity  continued 
indeed,  even  under  the  Roman  government,  to  be  an 
object  of  admiration,  and  are  often  introduced  by  tbo 
poets  of  the  Empire  as  a contrast  to  the  luxury  and 
dissoluteness  of  the  capital.  (Hot.  Carm.  iil  6.  38 
— 44,  Epod  2.  41,  EpuL  ii.  1.  25;  Propert. 
iii  24.  47;  Juv.  iii.  169.)  With  these  qualities 

were  combined,  as  is  not  unfrequently  found  among 
secluded  mountaineers,  an  earnest  piety  and  strong 
religious  feeling,  together  with  a strenuous  attach- 
ment to  the  religious  usages  and  forms  of  worship 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  an- 
cestors. The  religion  of  the  Sabines  does  not  appear 
to  have  differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  other 
neighbouring  nations  of  Italy;  but  they  bad  several 
peculiar  divinities,  or  at  least  divinities  unknown  to 
the  Latins  or  Etruscans,  though  some  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  common  to  the  Umbrians  also.  At  the 
head  of  these  stood  Sanous,  called  also  Semo  Sancus, 
who  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  nation,  and  the 
reputed  father  of  their  mythical  progenitor,  or 
eponymous  hero  Sabus,  He  was  considered  as  the 
peculiar  guardian  of  oaths,  and  was  thence  generally 
identified  by  the  Romans  with  Dius  Fidius  ; while 
‘there,  for  less  obvious  reasons,  identified  him  with 
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Hercules.  (Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  215  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  420; 
Lactant.  i.  15;  Augustin,  Civ.  Dei , xviii.  19;  Am- 
brose h.  Studien.  p.  170,  Ac.)  Among  the  other 
deities  whose  worship  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  we  find  Sol, 
Foronia,  Minerva  and  Mars,  or  Mainers,  as  he  wan 
called  by  the  Sahines  and  their  descendants.  (Varr. 
L.  L.  v.  74.)  Minerva  was,  however,  certainly  an 
Etruscan  divinity  also;  and  in  like  manner  Vejovia, 
Ops,  Diana,  and  several  other  deities,  which  are  said 
to  be  of  Sabine  extraction,  were  clearly  common  to 
the  Latins  also,  and  probably  formed  part  of  the 
mythology  of  all  the  Italian  nations.  (Varro,  Lc.; 
Augustin,  C.  D.  ir.  23  ; Schwegler,  Rom.  Gcsch.  i. 
p.  250  ; Ambroech.  Lc.  pp.  141 — 176.)  On  the 

other  hand  Quirinua  was  certainly  a Sabine  deity, 
notwithstanding  his  subsequent  identification  with 
the  deified  Romulus.  His  temple,  as  well  as  that  of 
Sancus,  stood  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  to  which  indeed 
it  probably  gave  name.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  51;  Am- 
brose!}, pp  149,  169.) 

Connected  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  Sabines 
may  be  mentioned  their  superstitious  attachment  to 
magical  incantations,  which  they  continued  to  practise 
down  to  a late  period,  as  well  as  their  descendants 
the  Mara!  and  other  Sabellian  tribes.  (Hot.  Epod. 
17.  28,  SaL  i.  9.  29.)  They  were  noted  also  for 
their  skill,  or  pretended  skill,  in  divination  by  dreams. 
(Feat.  p.  335.)  The  rites  of  augury,  and  especially 
of  auspices,  or  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  were 
also  considered  to  be  essentially  of  Sabine  origin, 
though  certainly  common  in  more  or  less  degree  to 
the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy.  Attus  Navius, 
the  celebrated  augur  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  who  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  founder  of 
the  whole  science  of  augury  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  38), 
Wiis  a Sabine,  and  the  institution  of  the  “ au&picia 
major*"  was  also  referred  to  Noma.  (Cic.  de 
Rep.  ii.  14.) 

The  Sabine  language,  as  already  observed,  is 
known  to  ns  only  from  a for  words  preserved  by 
ancient  writers,  Varro,  Festus,  A c.  Some  of  these, 
as  “ mult*,”  “ alb  us,”  “ imperator,”  Ac.,  are  well 
known  to  us  as  Latin  words,  though  said  to  have 
originally  passed  into  that  language  from  the  Sabines. 
Others,  such  as  “ hirpus*  or  “ irpua”  for  a wolf, 
“curis”  or  “quirts”  (a  spear),  “nar”  (sulphur), 
“ teba”  (a  hill),  Ac.,  were  altogether  strange  to 
the  Latin,  though  still  in  use  among  the  Sabines. 
A more  general  peculiarity  of  the  Sabine  dialect, 
and  which  in  itself  proves  it  to  have  been  a cognate 
language  with  the  Latin,  is  that  it  inserted  the 
digamma  or  r at  the  commencement  of  many  words 
instead  of  the  rough  aspirate  ; thus  they  said 
“ fire  os,”  ' fedus  " “ fostis,”  “ fostia,”  Ac.,  for  the 
Latin  “ hircus,"  “ hedus,”  “ hostis “ hostia,”  Ac. 
( Varro,  L.  L.  v.  97 ; Feat,  pp  84, 102 ; Klense,  Phi- 
lolog.  Abhandl.  pp.  70—76;  Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dia- 
UJcte,  pp  335 — 359.)  The  two  last  authors  have 
well  brought  together  the  little  that  we  really  know 
of  the  Sabine  language.  It  is  not  quite  dear  from 
tlie  expressions  of  Varro  how  far  the  Sabine  lan- 
guage could  be  considered  as  still  existing  in  his 
time;  bnt  it  seems  probable  that  it  oould  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a living  language,  though  the 
peculiar  expressions  and  forms  referred  to  were  still 
in  use  as  provincialisms.  (Klenxe,  L c.) 

The  Sabines,  we  are  told,  dwelt  principally  in 
Tillages,  and  even  their  towns  in  the  earliest  times 
were  unwalled.  (Strab.  r.  p.  228  ; Dionys.  ii.  49.) 
This  is  one  of  the  points  iu  which  they  were  thought 
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to  resemble  the  Lacedaemonians  (Pint.  Rom.  16); 
though  it  probably  arose  merely  from  their  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  and  their  retaining  unchanged 
the  habits  of  primitive  mountaineers.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  statement  we  find  very  few  towns 
mentioned  in  their  territory  ; and  even  of  these 
Rkatk  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  was 
ever  a place  of  much  importance.  Intkrocrka, 
about  14  miles  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Velinua 
(the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Antrodoco), 
seems  never  to  have  been  a municipal  town  ; and  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Velinus  was,  municipally  speaking,  included  in  tbe 
territory  of  Reate,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with 
the  lower  valley  also,  down  to  the  falls  of  the  river, 
which  formed  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
bines on  this  side;  Interamna,  as  well  as  Narnia  and 
Ocriculum,  being  included  in  Umbria.  Falacri- 
rum,  the  birthplace  of  Vespasian,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Velinus,  was  certainly  a mere  village; 
as  was  also  Foruli  (Civitn  Tommata),  situated  in 
the  cross  valley  which  led  from  Interocrea  to  Ami- 
ternum  and  formed  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  valley  of  the  Velinus  and  that  of  the 
Atenius.  Amitermm  itself,  though  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Atemus,  so  that  it  would  seem  to 
have  more  naturally  belonged  to  the  Vest  ini,  was 
certainly  a 8abine  city  (Plin.  iii.  12.  8.  17;  Strab. 
v.  p.  228),  and  was  probably,  next  to  Reate,  tbe 
most  considerable  that  they  possessed.  Nursia,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nar,  was  the  chief  town  of 
the  surrounding  district,  but  was  never  a place  of 
much  importance.  The  lower  country  of  the  Sabines, 
between  Iieate  and  Rome,  seems  to  have  contained 
several  small  towns,  which  were  of  municipal  rank, 
though  said  by  Strabo  to  be  little  more  than  villages. 
Among  these  were  Forum  Novum,  the  site  of 
which  may  be  fixed  at  Vetcorio,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Imele,  and  Forum  Decii,  the  situation  of  which 
is  wholly  unknown.  Both  these  were,  as  the  name# 
show,  Roman  towns,  and  not  ancient  Sabine  cities ; 
the  former  appears  to  have  replaced  the  Sabine 
Caspkkia,  which  was  probably  situated  at  Aepra, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand 
Cures,  the  supposed  metropolis  of  tbe  Sabines  tliat 
had  settled  at  Rome,  still  retained  its  municipal 
rank,  though  not  a place  of  much  importance.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  Eretum,  which  was,  as 
already  observed,  the  last  of  tbe  strictly  Sabine  towns 
in  proceeding  towards  Rome  ; though  Pliny  includes 
Nomentutn  and  Fidenae  also  among  the  Sabines. 
Resides  these  there  were  two  towns  of  the  name  of 
Trebula,  both  of  which  must  probably  be  placed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  land  of  the  Sabines.  Of 
these  Trebula  Mutusca  (the  Mutuscae  of  Virgil, 
Am.  viL  711)  is  represented  by  Mcmte  Leone , 
about  15  miles  S.  of  Rieti,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
Salarian  Way ; while  Trebula  Suffer  as  may 
perhaps  be  placed  at  5.  A ntimo  near  Stroncone , in 
the  hills  W.  of  Rieti.  Lastly,  Vaiua,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  4 miles  above  Tibur,  still  called 
Vicovaro , would  appear  to  have  been  certainly  a 
Sabine  town ; the  whole  valley  of  the  Digentia 
'( Licenza ),  with  its  villages  of  Mandela,  Digentia, 
and  Fanum  Vacunae  (tbe  well-known  neighbour- 
hood of  Horace’s  Sabine  farm),  being  included  among 
its  dependencies.  [Digemtia.] 

The  territory  of  the  Sabines  was  traversed 
thrungbont  its  whole  extent  by  the  Salarian  Way, 
which  was  from  an  early  period  one  of  the  great 
highroads  of  Italy.  This  proceeded  from  Romo 
3x3 
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direct  to  Reate,  and  thenoe  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  Velinus  by  Interocrea  and  Falacrinum,  from 
whence  it  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  into 
tlie  valley  of  the  Truentus  in  Picenum,  and  thus 
descended  to  Asculum  and  the  Adriatic.  The 
stations  between  Rome  and  Krate  were  E return, 
which  may  be  fixed  at  Grotta  Marozza,  and  Yicus 
Novae,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  Osteria 
Nuova,  or  Osteria  dei  Afassacci,  32  miles  from 
Rome.  (Weetphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  p.  128.)  [Via 
Salakia.] 

Notwithstanding  its  mountainous  character  the 
Sabine  territory  was  far  from  being  poor.  Its  pro- 
ductions consisted  chiefly  of  oil  and  wine,  which, 
though  not  of  first-rate  quality,  were  abundant,  and 
supplied  a great  part  of  the  quantity  used  by  the 
lower  classes  at  Rome.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9.  7,  20.  1 ; 
Juv.  iii.  85.)  The  Sabine  hills  produced  also  in 
abundance  the  plant  which  was  thence  known  as 
Sabina  herba  (still  called  Savin),  which  was  used 
by  the  natives  for  incense,  before  the  more  costly 
frankincense  was  introduced  from  the  East.  (Plin. 
xri.  20  s.  33,  xxiv.  1 1.  a.  61 ; Virg.  CuL  402 ; Ovid, 
Fast.  L 342.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Reate  was 
also  famous  for  its  breed  of  mules  and  hones;  ami 
tile  mountains  afforded  excellent  pasturage  far 
sheep.  The  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  summits 
of  the  Apennines  were  said  still  to  be  frequented  by 
wild  goats,  an  animal  long  since  extinct  throughout 
the  continent  of  Italy.  (Varr.  R.  R.  il  I.  §5, 
3.  § 3.)  [E.  H.  &] 

SABIS  (Zd6u),  a small  river  of  Carmania,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Mela  in  connection  with  two  other 
small  streams,  the  Andanis  and  Coras  (iii.  8). 
It  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  places  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harmuza  (Ormuz,  vi.  23.  s.  27). 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  a town  in  Carmania  of  the  same 
name  with  this  river  (vi.  8.  § 14).  [V.] 

SABIS  (Sambre),  a river  of  Belgica,  which  joins 
the  Musa  (Moot)  at  Charleroi.  Caesar  (b.  c.  57) 
marched  against  the  Nervi i and  their  confederates 
from  the  south,  and  he  found  the  enemy  posted  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Sabis  (B.  G.  iL  16).  In  this 
battle  the  Belgae  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
[Nbhvil]  [G.  L.] 

SABLUXES,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  ltin.  on  a road  from  Colonia  Trajana 
(Kelln)  to  Juliacum  (J alters)  and  Colooia  Agrippi- 
neiioia  (Cologne).  Sabi  ones  is  supposed  to  be  a 
place  named  Int-Satu.lt  near  Slrcilen . a town  on 
the  river  Niers,  a branch  of  the  Alacu.  But  see 
Mkiholarum  in  Gallia,  No.  3.  [G.  L.] 

SABOCI  (2aSa»*o»  aL  Xafdxoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§ 20),  a people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  from  the 
termination  “ boki,"  “ bank,”  so  often  occurring  in 
Russian  and  Polish  local  names,  must  be  looked  for 
in  tlio  basin  of  the  river  San,  one  of  the  largest 
affluents  of  the  Vistula , and  which  drains  a greater 
part  of  Galizia.  (Scbafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i. 
p.  206.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SABORA,  a place  in  His  pan  ia  Baetica,  in  the 
mountains  above  Malaga , near  Cannete ; known 
only  from  inscriptions.  (Carter,  Travels,  p.  252 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  L p.  360.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SABRACAE,  a people  who  dwelt,  according  to 
Curtius,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Punjab , in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Insula  Pattalene  (ix.  8.  § 4). 
They  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Piaesli 
as  forming  part  of  the  realm  of  Musicanus.  (Ar- 
rian, Anab.  vi.  15;  Diod.  xvii.  102.)  [V.] 

SAB  RATA  (Xakpdr  a,  PtoL  iv.  3.  § 41 ; Plin.  v.  4. 
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a.  5;  Solin.  37 ; I tin.  Anton.;  Pent.  Tab.;lm€apaB<it 
Procop.  de  Aed.  vi.  4;  2a6pd& a,  Stadiazm.  §§  99, 
100),  a Phoenician  town  (Sil.  ltal.  iii.  256)  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrtes.  The  name, 
which  is  Phoenician  and  occurs  on  coins  (Movers, 
Die  Phoniz.  vol.  ii.  p.  491),  received  the  Graeci«*ed 
form  Abrotokum;  for  although  Pliny  (L  c.)  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  towns  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
same  places.  It  became  afterwards  a Roman  co- 
lonia, and  was  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  Doraitill.% 
the  first  wife  of  Vespasian,  and  mother  of  Titus  and 
Domitian.  (Sueton.  Vespa*.  3).  Justinian  fortified 
it  (Prooop.  L c.),  and  it  remained  during  the  middle 
ages  one  of  the  most  frequented  markets  upon  this 
coast,  to  which  the  natives  of  central  Africa  brought 
their  grain  (comp.  Ibn  Abd-el-Hakem,  Journal 
Asiatigue,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  358).  Barth  ( Wandtr- 
ungen , p.  277)  has  given  an  account  of  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Sabrata,  which  he  found  to  the  W.  of 
Tripoli,  at  Tripoli  Vecchio,  or  So&ra-esch-Schurkia, 
lat.  32°  49',  long.  12°  26'.  (Smyth,  Mediterranean , 
p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SABRINA  (called  by  Ptolemy  ZaSptdya,  ii.  S. 
§ 3 ; probably  also  the  Sarva  of  the  Geog.  Rav.  v.  3 1 ), 
a river  on  the  W.  ooast  of  Britannia  Romans,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Venta  Silurum,  now  the 
Serera.  Its  mouth  formed  an  estuary  of  the  same 
name.  (Corap.  Tac.  Ann.  xiL  31.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SABUS,  a fortified  place  in  Armenia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  Antitaunis.  (It.  Ant.  p.  209 ; Aof. 
Imp.  c.  27.)  In  the  Peuting.  Table  it  is  called 
Saba.  [L.  S.] 

SACAE.  [Sctthia.1 

SAC  ALA  (tA  2d*oAa),  a desert  spot  on  the  sea- 
shore of  Gedrosia  which  was  visited  by  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  22).  It  is  not  satisfac- 
torily identified  with  any  modem  place.  (Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearchus,  i.  p.  202.)  [V.] 

SAC  AN  I.  [Sarmatia.] 

SACAPENE.  [Sacasknr.] 

SACARAULI  (loKopavAot,  Strab.  xi.  p.  511),  a 
nomad  people  of  Central  Asia,  belonging  to  the 
oldest  stock  of  the  Turks  of  the  AUai  In  Ptolemy 
(vL  14.  § 4)  this  people  appear  under  the  name  of 
Sagaraueae  (iayapavKtu)  (comp.  Ritter,  Krdkvnde, 
voL  vii.  p.  696).  [E.  B.  J.] 

SACASSE'NE  (Xanatraijuii,  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi. 
pp.  509,  fill,  529:  Eth.  Sacassani,  Plin.  vi.  11),  a 
province  of  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  Gogarvnc, 
which  it  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Araxes, 
ami  which  extended  to  the  river  Cyrus.  St.  Marlin 
(Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  voL  i.  pp.  143,  209,  210) 
identifies  it  with  the  Armenian  province  of  SunaUk'h, 
which  was  governed  up  to  the  12th  century  by  a 
race  of  princes  who  traced  their  descent  to  Ua(g,  first 
king  of  Armenia,  and  who  in  the  9th  century  had 
political  relations  with  the  Byzantine  court.  (Const, 
j Porph.  de  Caertn.  AuL  Byt.  vol.  i.  p.  397.)  Tbs 
Sacai’BRK  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 9)  appears  to  be 
i the  same  as  this  province.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SACASTE'NE  (-kuraernjrfj),  a district  of  the 
, interior  of  Drangiana,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Socae  or  Scythians,  who  appear  to  have  descended 
through  the  Punjab,  and  to  have  settled  there. 
(Isidor.  Mans.  Parth.  c.  18.)  According  to  Isido- 
rus,  it  bore  also  the  name  of  Paraetacene.  It  has 
, been  supposed  that  the  modern  name  of  this  country, 
Segtstan  or  Seintan,  is  derived  from  Sacastcns  (Wahl, 
Vvrder  u.  Mittel-Asien,  i.  p.  569;  comp.  Ritter, 
j viii,  p.  120).  Four  towns,  Baida,  Min,  Palacsnti, 

, &od  Eigal,  are  mentioned  in  it ; of  these,  Min  may 
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b?  compared  with  Min-nagure,  a town  on  the  Indus 
b -longing  to  the  same  people.  (Arrian,  PeripL  Afar. 
Eryth.  § 38.)  [Mwbagara.]  [V.] 

SACCASE'NA,  a place  in  Cappadocia,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Urgub  or  Urhtp. 
{It  Ant  p.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

SACCO'PODES  (Xatcxen rd8«t),  according  to 

Strabo,  a name  given  to  the  people  of  Adiabene  in 
Assyria  (xvi.  p.  745).  There  lias  been  a great 
dispute  among  learned  men  as  to  this  name,  which 
doe*  not  appear  to  be  a genuine  one.  Bochart  has 
suggested  Saucropodes  (Xaunpovobes).  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  emendation 
of  Tsschukke  is  the  best,  who  reads  2ai/Adao6er. 
(Groskurd,  ad  Strab.  voL  iii.  p.  225.)  [V.] 

SAC  EH  MONS  (fb  'Upby  bpo  s)  was  the  name 
given  to  a hill  about  3 miles  from  Rome,  across  the 
Anio  and  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Nomentana.  It  is 
mentioned  only  on  occasion  of  the  two  secessions  of 
the  plebeians  from  Home : the  first  of  which,  in  B.  c. 
494,  was  terminated  by  tl»e  dexterity  of  Menenius 
Agrippa,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  election  of  the 
first  tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  ii.  32;  Dionys.  vL 
45;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1.)  In  memory  of  this  treaty 
and  the  M Lex  Sacrmta”  which  was  paused  there  to 
confirm  it,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  which 
thenceforth  always  bore  the  name  of  44  the  Sacred 
Mount.”  (Dionys.  vi.  90;  Appian,  Lc.').  The  se- 
cond occasion  was  during  the  Decemvirate ; when 
the  plebeians,  who  had  at  first  seceded  only  to  the 
Aventiue,  on  finding  that  this  produced  no  effect, 
withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Mount  (Liv.  iii.  52).  Cicero, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  the  secession  on  this 
occasion  as  taking  place  first  to  the  Sacred  Motmt, 
and  then  to  the  Aventine  (Cic.  de  Ii.  P.  ii.  37). 
Hardly  any  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  not 
marked  by  any  existing  rains,  is  so  clearly  identified 
by  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers  as  the  Sacer 
Mom.  Both  Livy  and  Cicero  concur  in  placing  it 
3 miles  from  Home,  across  the  Anio  ; and  the  former 
expressly  tells  ns  that  ths  plebeians,  on  the  second 
occasion,  proceeded  thither  by  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  was  then  called  Ficulensis  (Liv.  ii.32,  iii.  52; 
Cic.  Brut  14,  pro  Cornel , ap.  Ascon.  p.  76).  Now 
the  third  mile  along  the  Via  Nomentana  brings  us  to 
a point  just  across  the  Anio;  and  on  the  right  of  the 
road  at  this  point  is  a hill  overlooking  the  river,  in 
some  degree  isolated  from  the  plateau  beyond,  with 
which  it  is,  however,  closely  connected,  while  its  front 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Anio  is  steep  and  almost 
precipitous. 

On  its  E.  side  flows  a small  stream,  descending 
from  the  Ma  dei  Pazzi  (apparently  the  one  known 
in  ancient  times  as  the  Kivus  Ulmanus);  so  that  the 
position  is  one  of  considerable  strength,  especially 
on  the  side  towards  Rome.  The  site  is  now 
uninhabited,  and  designated  by  no  peculiar  appel- 
lation. (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  llama , vol.  iii.  pp.  54, 
55.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SACHALITAE  (2oxaA Wm),  a people  upon  the 
S.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§  1 1,  24,  25), 
and  upon  the  bay  called  after  them  Saciialitks 
Sinus  (SagaAfafv  xdAvor).  Respecting  the  position 
of  this  bay  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  among 
the  ancient  geographers,  Marin  us  placing  it  towards 
the  west,  and  Ptolemy  towards  the  east,  of  the  pro- 
montory Syagras  (Has  Fartnk ).  (Ptol.  i.  17.  § 2, 
comp.  vi.  7.  §§  II,  46.)  Marcianos  (p.  23)  agrees 
with  Ptolemy ; and  says  that  the  bay  extended  from 
this  promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf 
(comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  2a^oAirijt  xdAvosY  Arrian 
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(PeripL  Afar.  F.rythr.  p.  17.  § 29)  on  the  other 
hand  agrees  with  Marcian,  and  places  the  hay  be- 
tween Cane  and  the  promontory  Syagras.  (Sec  C. 
Mtiller,  ad  Arrian,  l.  c.) 

SACILI  or  SACILI  MARTIALIUM  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
a.  3;  called  by  Ptolemy  2ox<Aft,  ii.  4.  § 11),  a town 
of  the  Turduli  in  llispania  Baetica,  at  a place  near 
Perabad,  now  called  Alcorructn.  (Morales,  Antig. 
p.  96  : Florez,  Ftp.  Sagr.  p.  147.)  [T.  H.  D] 

SA'CORA  (Sour opa),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagania,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
§ 5).  [L.  S.] 

SACORSA  (Xdxopaa),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
§ 6)-  , [L.  S.] 

SACRA'KI,  was  the  name  given  by  a tradition, 
probably  of  very  ancient  date,  to  a conquering  people 
or  tribe  which  invaded  Latium  at  a period  long 
before  the  historical  age.  Festus  represents  them 
as  proceeding  from  Reate,  and  expelling  the  Siculi 
from  the  Septimontium,  where  Rome  afterwards  stood. 
He  tells  us  that  their  nanie  was  derived  from  their 
being  the  offspring  of  a “ ver  sacrum.”  (Fest.  ».  v. 
Sacrani , p.  321.)  It  hence  appears  probable  that 
the  Sacrani  of  Festns  were  either  the  same  with  the 
people  called  Aborigines  by  Dionysitis  (i.  16) 
[AnoRiomBs],  or  were  at  least  one  clan  or  tribe 
of  that  people.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
name  was  ever  really  used  as  a national  appellation. 
Virgil  indeed  alludes  to  the  Sacrani  as  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Latium  in  the  days  of  Aeneas  (Sa- 
cranae  aciee,  Am.  vii.  796),  but  apparently  as  a 
small  and  obscure  tribe.  Servius  in  bis  commen- 
tary on  the  passage  gives  different  explanations 
of  the  name,  all  varying  from  one  another,  and 
from  that  given  by  Festus,  which  is  the  most 
distinct  statement  we  have  upon  the  subject.  In 
another  passage  (ad  Am.  xi.  317)  Servius  distin- 
guishes the  Sacrani  from  the  Aborigines,  but  little 
value  can  be  attached  to  his  statements  on  such 
subjects.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SACRARIA.  [CuruMNUs.) 

SACR1PORTUS  (4  'Itpbi  Ki+cb*,  Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
87  ),  a place  in  Latium,  between  Signia  and  Praeneste, 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between 
Sulla  and  the  younger  Marius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Praeneate,  b.  c.  82.  (Liv.  Epit 
lxxxvii. ; Appian,  B.  C.  i.  87;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26,  28; 
Flor.  iii.  21.  § 23;  Viet.  Vir.  III.  68,  75;  Lucan,  ii. 
134.)  The  scene  of  the  battle  is  universally  de- 
scribed as  44  apud  Sacri port  urn/’  but  with  no  more 
precise  distinction  of  the  locality.  The  name  of 
Sacriportus  does  not  occur  upon  any  other  occasion, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  whether  it  were  a village  or  small  town,  or 
merely  a spot  so  designated.  But  its  locality  may 
be  approximately  fixed  by  the  accounts  of  the  battle ; 
this  is  described  by  Appian  as  taking  place  near 
Praeneste,  and  by  Plutarch  (SuU.  28)  as  near  Signia. 
We  learn  moreover  from  Appian  that  Sulla  having 
besieged  and  taken  Setia,  the  younger  Marius,  who 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  relieve  it,  retreated  step 
by  step  before  him  until  be  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Praeneste,  when  he  halted  at  Sacriportus, 
and  gave  battle  to  his  pursuer.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  situated  in  the  plain 
below  Praeneste,  between  tliat  city  and  Signia,  and 
probably  not  far  from  the  opening  between  the  Alban 
hills  and  the  Volsrian  mountains,  through  which 
must  have  lain  the  line  of  retreat  of  Marius; 
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but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  site  with  more  pre- 
cision. [E.  H.  B.J 

SACRUM  PR  1.  ( rb  Upbv  bxpwrfjpioy,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  137),  the  SW.  extremity  of  Lusitania  ; ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (/.  c.),  the  most  W.  point,  not 
only  of  Europe  but  of  the  known  world ; the  present 
Cape  SL  Vincent.  Strabo  adds  that  the  surrounding 
district  was  called  in  Latin  “ Cuneus.”  Strabo  also 
says  that  the  geographer  Artemidorus,  who  had 
been  there,  compared  the  promontory  with  the  bow 
of  a ship,  and  said  that  there  were  three  small 
islands  there ; which,  however,  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  writer,  nor  do  they  now  exist  (Cf. 
Mela,  ii.  1 ; Plin.  iv.  22.  a.  35,  Ac.) 

2.  (rb  iepbv  fuepoy,  PtoL  it  2.  § 6)  the  SR 
point  of  Hibernia,  now  Camaore  PoinL  [T.  H.  D.J 
SACRUM  PROM,  (rb  itpby  tuepoy,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§ 8),  the  western  point  of  the  Achjl.leoa  I) ho- 
mos. [R  B.  J.] 

SACRUM  PROM.,  a promontory  of  Lycia  upon 
the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  opposite  the  Chelidoniae 
Insulae,  whence  the  promontory  is  called  by  Livy 
Chelidonium  Prom.  [For  details,  see  VoL  L 
p.  606,  b.] 

SADACORA  (2*8eUopa),  a town  of  Cappadocia, 
situated  on  the  great  road  from  Coropassus  and 
Garsabora  to  Mazaca.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663.)  [L.S.] 
SADAME  (/tin.  Ant  p.  230;  in  Geog.  Rav.  4,  6, 
written  Sadanua).  a town  in  the  NR  part  of  Thrace, 
on  the  road  from  Hadrianopolis  to  Develtus,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  latter,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  being 
18,000  paces.  This  would  give  as  its  site  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Kanareh,  situated  near  the  source  of  a 
small  river  which  runs  through  a narrow  valley  and 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Cape  Zaitan.  But 
according  to  Reiehard  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Omar-Eakhi,  which  is  perhaps  the  Sarbazan  of 
Voudoucourt  [J.  R] 

SADOS  (2d5oj),  a small  river  of  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  which  fell  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
(PtoL  viL  2.  § 3).  It  has  been  supposed  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  the  present  Sandotcay. 
Ptolemy  mentious  also  in  the  same  locality  a town 
called  Sada,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  on  or  near 
the  river.  [V.] 

SAELI'NI.  [Astorm,  Vol.  I.  p.  249.] 
SAEPl'NUM  or  SEPI'NUM(tbe  name  is  variously 
written  both  in  MSS.  and  even  inscriptions,  but 
Saepinum  is  probably  the  most  correct  form:  2a l- 
wi yoy,  Ptol.;  Eth.  Sacpinas:  Altilia  near  Sepino ), 
a city  of  Samnium,  in  the  country  of  the  Pentri,  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  great  group  of  the  Monte  Ma- 
teae,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro  (Tamarus). 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  or  rather  one  of  the  few  which 
they  possessed  worthy  of  the  name.  From  its  po- 
sition in  the  heart  of  their  country  it  was  not  till  the 
Third  Samnite  War  that  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Roman  arms;  but  in  b.  c.  293  it  was  besieged  by 
the  consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  though  vigorously 
defended  by  a garrison  amounting  almost  to  an  army, 
was  at  length  carried  by  assault  (Liv.  x.  44,  45.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Saepinum  disappears 
from  history,  but  it  is  found  again  at  a later  period 
among  the  municipal  towns  of  Samninm  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  Its  name  is  not  indeed  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  among  the  few  surviving  cities  of  Sam- 
nium in  his  day  : but  it  received  a colony  under 
Nero  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  237),  and  appears  for  a time 
to  have  recovered  some  degree  of  importance.  Its 
name  is  found  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  among 
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the  municipal  towns  of  Samniam;  and  it  is  certain 
from  inscriptions  that  it  did  not  bear  the  title  of  a 
Colonia.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Ptol.  iii  1.  § 67  ; 
Orell.  Inacr.  140  ; Mommsen,  Jnacr.  R.  N.  4918, 
4929,  4934,  Ac.)  Its  name  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  Tabula,  which  places  it  30  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
ventum,  the  intermediate  station  being  a place  called 
Sirpinm,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (Tab.  PeutJ) 
Saepinam  became  an  episcopal  see  before  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire ; it  had,  however,  fallen  into  great 
decay  in  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  but  was  repeopled 
by  Romoaldus,  duke  of  Beneventum  (P.  Disc.  v. 
30),  and  survived  till  the  9th  century,  when  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Saracens;  after  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  Abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  withdrew  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  modem 
town  of  Sepino,  about  2 miles  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  one.  The  ruins  of  the  latter,  which  are  now 
called  Altilia , are  evidently  of  Roman  date,  and, 
from  their  regularity  and  style  of  construction,  ren- 
der it  probable  that  the  town  was  entirely  rebuilt  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony, 
very  probably  not  on  the  same  site  with  the  ancient 
Samnite  city.  The  existing  walls,  which  remain  in 
almost  complete  preservation  throughout  their  whole 
circuit,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
over  one  of  the  gates,  were  certainly  erected  by  Nero 
(Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  4922),  enclose  a perfect  square, 
with  the  angles  slightly  rounded  otf,  and  four  gates, 
placed  at  the  four  cardinal  points,  flanked  by  massive 
square  towers.  The  masonry  is  of  reticulated  work, 
the  arches  only  of  the  gates  being  of  massive  stone. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  a theatre, 
besides  the  substructions  and  vestiges  of  several 
other  buildings,  and  numerous  fragments  of  an  archi- 
tectural character,  as  well  as  inscriptions.  Of  these 
last  the  mo-'t  interesting  is  one  which  is  still  extant 
at  the  gate  leading  to  Bovi&num,  and  has  reference 
to  the  flocks  which  then,  as  now,  passed  annually 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  thirsty  plains  of 
Apnlia  to  the  upland  pastures  of  Samniam,  espe- 
cially of  the  Mateae;  and  which  appear  to  have 
even  then  followed  the  same  line  of  route : the  tratturo 
or  sheep-track  still  in  use  passing  directly  through 
the  ruins  of  AltUia.  (Craven’s  Abrvezi.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
130 — 135;  Romanelli,  voL  ii.  pp.444 — 448;  Momm- 
sen, I.  R.  S.  4916.)  [R  H.  B.] 

SAEPOXE,  an  inland  town  of  Hiapania  Baetica, 
near  Cortea  in  the  Sierra  de  Rondo.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3.)  [T.H.  D.] 

SAETABICULA  CXeura€lHoo\a,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
s.  62),  a town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  probably  the  present  Akira  in  Valent  ml. 
(Laborde,  /tin.  i.  p.  266.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAETABIS,  SETABIS,  or  SAETABI  (lalraSn, 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160),  a town  of  the  Contestani  in 
llispania  Tarraconensia.  It  was  a Roman  muni- 
cipium  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthago  (Murat. 
Znacr.  ii.  p.  1183.  6),  and  had  the  surname  of 
Augustanorum.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)-  It  lay  upon 
an  eminence  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  372)  to  the  S.  of  the 
Sucro,  and  was  famed  for  its  flax  and  linen  manu- 
facture. (Plin.  xix.  2.  s.  1;  Catull.  xiL  14,  Ac.) 
Now  Jativa,  (Cf.  Laborde,  / tin.  i.  p.  266  ; Marco, 
Hup.  ii.  6.  p.  118.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAETABIS  (2«iTa£if,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14),  a river 
S.  of  the  Sucro  in  the  territory  of  the  Contestani,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Most  pro- 
bably the  Alcoy.  (Ukert,  ii.  pt  L p.  294.)  [TJLD.] 
SAETIANI.  [Scythia.] 

SAETTAE.  [Setae.] 
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SAGALASSUS  (fLayaXaoodi  • Eth.  laya- 
Aaoatvs  or  1ayaXao(rr]v6i),  an  important  town 
ami  fortress  near  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Pisidia,  or,  as  Strabo  (xiL  p.  569)  less  correctly 
states,  of  Isauria,  while  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  § 6)  erro- 
neously mentions  it  among  the  towns  of  Lycia. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.)  Alexander  the  Great 
took  the  town  by  assault,  haring  previously  defeated 
its  brave  Pisidian  inhabitants,  who  met  the  aggressor 
drawn  up  on  a hill  outside  their  town.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  28.)  Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  in  his  account  of 
the  expedition  of  Co.  Manlius,  describes  Sogalassus 
as  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  abounding  in  every 
Bpeciea  of  produce;  he  likewise  characterises  its  in- 
habitants as  the  bravest  of  the  Pisidians,  and  the 
town  itself  as  most  strongly  fortified;  Manlius  did 
not  take  it,  but  by  ravaging  its  territory  com- 
pelled the  Sagalassians  to  come  to  terms,  to  pay 
a contribution  of  50  talents,  20,000  medimni  of 
wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  barley.  Strabo 
states  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Pisidia, 
and  that  after  passing  under  the  dominion  of  Amyn- 
tas,  tetrarch  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia,  it  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province.  He  adds  that  it  was 
only  one  day’s  march  from  Apamea,  whereas  we 
learn  from  Arrian  that  Alexander  was  five  days  on 
the  road  between  the  two  towns  ; but  the  detention 
of  the  latter  was  not  occasioned  by  the  length  of  the 
road  but  by  other  circumstances,  so  that  Strabo’s 
account  is  not  opposed  to  that  of  Arrian.  (Comp. 
Polyb.  xxiL  19;  Plin.  v.  24.)  The  town  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Hierocles  (p.  693),  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Notices,  and  the  Acts  of  Councils,  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  episcopal  see. 

The  traveller  Lucas  (7Voi*  Voyages,  i.  p,  181, 
and  Second  Voyage , i.  c.  34)  was  the  first  that  re- 
ported the  existence  of  extensive  ruins  at  a place 
called  Aglasoun,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  name 
led  him  to  identify  these  ruins  with  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sogalassus.  This  conjecture  has  since  been 
ftilly  confirmed  by  Arundell  ( A Visit  to  the  Seven 
Churches , p.  132,  foil.),  who  describes  these  mins 
as  situated  on  the  long  terrace  of  a lofty  mountain, 
rising  above  the  village  of  Aglasoun,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  massy  walls,  heaps  of  sculptured  stones, 
and  innumerable  sepulchral  vaults  in  the  almost 
perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain.  A little  lower 
down  the  terrace  are  considerable  remains  of  a large 
building,  and  a large  paved  oblong  area,  full  of 
fluted  columns,  pedestals,  Ac.,  about  240  feet  long; 
a portico  nearly  300  feet  long  and  27  wide;  and  be- 
yond this  some  magnificent  remains  either  of  a 
temple  or  a gymnasium.  Above  these  rises  a steep 
hill  with  a few  remains  on  the  top,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  acropolis.  There  is  also  a large  theatre 
in  a fine  state  of  preservation.  Inscriptions  with 
the  words  iayaAaaafuv  wrfAis  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  these  noble  ruins  belonging  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Sagalassus.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Researches , 
vol.  i.  p,  486,  foil  ; Fellows,  Asia  Minor , p.  164, 
folO  [L.  S.] 

SAGANUS  (layasis,  Mercian,  PeripL  p.  21.,  ed. 
Hudson),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
about  200  stadia  from  Harmuxa.  It  is  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 4),  and  Pliny  (vi.  25).  It 
is  probably  tbe  same  stream  which  is  called  by  Am- 
in ian  us  Marcellinus,  Saganis  (xxiii.  6).  Vincent 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  a small  river 
which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  Gomeroon. 
( Voy . of  Searehtu,  vol.  i.  p.  370).  [V.] 

SAGATOLA  (SayaavAa  al.  ZaydxoAa  fyos, 
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Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  8, 14, 16, 17),  a mountain  of  Interior 
Libya,  from  which  flows  the  Subus,  the  position  of 
which  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy  (L  c.)  13°  E.  long.,  22° 
N.  lat.  It  may  be  assumed  that  tbe  divergent 
which  Ptolemy  describes  as  ascending  to  this  moun- 
tain from  the  Nigeir  is  one  of  the  tributaries  which 
flow  into  the  Djolibd  or  Quorra,  from  the  high- 
lands to  the  N.  of  that  river  (comp.  Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  13.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAGARAUCAE.  [Sacarauli.] 

SAGARIS,  a river  of  European  Sarmatia  (Or. 
ex  Pont.  iv.  1047),  which  has  been  assumed,  from 
the  name,  to  have  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Saoarius.  (Plin.  iv.  26.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAGATHTI.  [Persis.] 

SAGIDA  (SdyiJa  or  lay rfia,  Ptol.  viL  1.  § 71), 
a metropolis  of  Central  India,  which  is  perhapa  the 
same  as  the  present  Sohojpur,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Soane.  [V.] 

SAGRAS  (^  2dypar,  Strab.  vi.  p.  261),  a river  of 
Bruttium,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  to  the 
S.  of  Caulonia,  between  that  city  and  Locri.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  on 
its  banks,  in  which  an  army  of  130,000  Crotoniats 
is  said  to  have  been  totally  defeated  by  10,000  Lo- 
crians:  an  event  regarded  as  so  extraordinary  that 
it  passed  into  a kind  of  proverb  for  something  that 
appeared  incredible,  though  true.  (hArjOiortpa  r Stv 
rfwl  2Ayf*b  Suid.  s.  v. ; Strab.  vi.  p.  26 1 ; Cic.  de  AT. 
D.  iii.  5 ; Justin,  xx.  3 ; Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15.)  The 
victory  was  ascribed  by  the  Locriana  to  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  Dioscuri,  to  whom  they  in  con- 
sequence erected  altars  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  were  apparently  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  It  was  added  that  tbe  news  of  the  victory 
was  miraculously  conveyed  to  the  Greeks  assembled 
at  Olympia  the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought. 
(Strab.  1 c. ; Cic.  de  N.  D.  ii.  2.)  But  notwith- 
standing the  celebrity  thus  attached  to  it,  the  date 
and  occasion  of  the  battle  are  very  uncertain;  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it  by  Strabo  and 
Justin  would  lead  to  opposite  conclusions.  [Cro- 
tona.]  The  date  assigned  by  Heyne  is  n.  c.  560, 
while  Strabo  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  it  look 
place  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  in  r.  c.  510.  (Grate's 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  552,  note.)  But  whatever  un- 
certainty prevailed  concerning  the  battle,  it  seems 
certain  that  tbe  Sagras  itself  was  a well  known 
stream  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny;  both  of 
whom  concur  in  placing  it  to  the  N.  of  Locri  and  S. 
of  Caulonia,  and  as  the  latter  city  was  a colony  and 
perhaps  a dependency  of  Crotona,  it  is  probable  that 
the  battle  would  be  fought  between  it  and  Locri. 
Unfortunately  the  site  of  Caulonia  cannot  be  de- 
termined [Caulonia],  and  we  are  therefore  quite 
at  a loss  which  of  the  small  streams  flowing  into  the 
sea  between  Locri  and  the  Punta  di  Siiio  should  be 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Sagras.  The  Alaro 
has  been  generally  fixed  upon  by  local  writers,  but 
has  really  no  better  claim  than  any  other.  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  L p.  161;  Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  340.).  [E.  H.  B ] 

SAGRUS  : Sangro\  one  of  the  most 

considerable  of  the  rivers  of  Samnium,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  lofty  group  of  the  Apennines  S.  of  the 
Logo  di  Fucino,  and  has  a course  of  above  70  miles 
from  thence  to  tbe  Adriatic.  It  flows  at  first  in  a 
SE.  direction,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Aufidena  as 
well  as  of  the  modern  Castel  di  Sangro,  and  in  this 
part  of  its  course  flows  through  a broad  and  level, 
but  upland  valley,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
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mountains.  After  passing  Aufidena  it  tarns  abruptly 
to  the  NE.,  and  pursues  this  course  till  it  reaches 
the  sea.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse  it  enters 
the  territory  of  the  Frentani,  which  it  traverses  in 
its  whole  breadth,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  His- 
tonium  and  Ortona.  Strabo  indeed  represents  it  as 
forming  die  boundary  between  the  Frentani  and  the 
Peligni,  but  this  is  certainly  a mistake,  as  the  Po- 
ligni  did  not  in  fact  descend  to  the  sea-coast  at  all, 
and  Ortona,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Frentani, 
was  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Sagrus.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  242 ; PtoL  iii.  J.  § 19;  where  the  name  is  er- 
roneously written  Sdpos.)  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Sagrus,  with  its  adjoining  mountains,  was  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Samnite  tribe  of  the  Car&eeni.  (PtoL 

iii.  1.  f 66.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAGU'NTIA.  1.  (Soyowrelo,  PtoL  ii.  4.  § 13), 

a town  in  the  SW.  part  of  tiispania  Baetica.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  12  ; PI  in.  iiL  1.  s.  3.)  Now  Xigonxa  or 
Gigoma,  NW.  from  Medina  Sidonia,  where  there 
are  many  ruins.  (Morales,  Antig.  p.  87 ; Florez, 
Etp.  Sagr.  x.  p.  47.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Arevad,  in  Hispanta  Tarra- 
conensis,  SW.  from  Bilbilis.  It  was  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Clunia,  on  die  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesarauguata,  and  was  the  scene  of  a battle  be- 
tween Sertorius  and  Metellus.  (Plut.  SerL  21  ; 
App.  B.  C.  L 110.)  The  name  is  w ritten  Segontia 
in  the  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  436  and  438,  and  in  die  Grog. 
Kav.  iv.  43;  but  must  not  be  confounded  with 
dial  of  a town  of  the  Celtiberh  Now  Siguenaa  on  the 
JJenarcz.  (Flores,  Etp.  Sagr.  viii.  p.  18 ; Morales, 
Antig.  p.  87.)  (T.  U.  D.] 

SAGUNTUM  (Zdyovrror,  Ptol.  u.  6.  § 63), 
also  called  SAGUNTUS  (Mela,  ii  6 ; Xdyowros, 
Steph.  B.  s.  e.),  a town  of  die  Edetani  or  Sedetani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconen-sia,  seated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Paliantias,  between  Sucre 
and  Tarraco,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  169)  erroneously  places  it  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Iberus,  though  it  lies  near  100  miles  to  die 
SW.  of  it.  The  same  author  states  diat  it  was 
founded  by  Greeks  from  Zacynthus ; and  we  find 
that  Stephanos  calls  it  Z/ixayOa  and  ZdjtvrGoi. 
Livy  add*  that  the  founders  were  mixed  with  Rutuli 
from  Ardea  (Liv.  xxi.  7) ; whence  we  sometimes 
find  the  city  called  Ausonia  Saguntus.  (Sil.  Ital. 
L 332.)  Another  tradition  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  Hercules,  (lb.  263,  506.)  Sagunttun  lay  in  a 
very  fertile  district  (Polyb.  aril  2),  and  attained  to 
great  wealth  by  means  of  its  commerce.  It  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
from  its  being  besieged  by  Hannibal  when  it  was 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Roman*.  The  siege  is  me- 
morable in  history.  The  town  was  taken,  after 
a desperate  resistance,  in  B.  c 218,  and  all  the 
adult  nude*  put  to  die  sword ; but  liow  long  the 
siege  lasted  is  uncertain.  (Liv.  xxi.  14,  16  ; Cf. 
Sil.  Ital.  L 271,  seq.)  Eight  yean*  afterwards 
Saguntum  was  recovered  by  the  Romans.  The 
Carthaginians  had  partly  destroyed  it,  and  had  used 
it  as  a place  for  the  custody  of  their  hostages. 
(Polyb.  iiL  98 ; Liv.  xxiv.  42.)  The  dty  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans  and  made  a Roman  colony. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  39;  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4.)  Saguntum  was 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  earthenware  cups 
(calicos  Saguntini)  (Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s,  46 ; Mart. 

iv.  46,  xiv.  108),  and  the  figa  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  considered  very  fine.  (Plin.  xv.  18. 
a.  19.)  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Idurciedro,  which  derives  it*  name  from  the  ancient 
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I fortifications  (muri  vetercs).  Bat  little  now  remains 
of  the  ruins,  the  materials  having  been  unsparingly 
used  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  building. 
“ The  great  temple  of  Diana  stood  where  the  convent 
of  La  Trinidad  now  does.  Hero  are  let  in  some 
six  Roman  inscriptions  relating  to  the  families  of 
Sergia  and  others.  At  the  bade  is  a water-course, 
with  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  Circus  Maximo*. 
In  the  suburb  San  Salvador,  a mosaic  pavement  of 
Bacchus  was  discovered  in  1745,  which  soon  after- 
wards was  let  go  to  rain,  like  that  of  Italics.  The 
famous  theatre  is  placed  on  the  slope  above  the 
town,  to  which  the  orchestra  is  turned  ; it  was 
much  destroyed  by  Sachet,  who  used  the  stone*  to 
strengthen  the  castle,  whose  long  lines  of  wall  and 
tower  rise  grandly  above;  the  general  form  of  the 
theatre  is,  however,  easily  to  be  made  out.  . . . The 
local  arrangements  are  such  a*  are  common  to 
Roman  theatre*,  and  resemble  those  of  Merida. 
They  have  been  measured  and  described  by  Dean 
Marti;  Pona,  iv.  232,  in  the  Etp.  Sagr.  riiL  151.* 
(Ford’s  Handbook  far  Spain,  p.  206.)  For  the 
coins  of  Saguntum  see  Floret,  Med.  iL  p.  560; 
Mionnet,  L p.  49,  Sappt.  i.  p.  98.  The  accompany- 
ing coin  of  Saguntum  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Tiberius,  and  on  the  reverse  the  prow  of  a 
abip.  [T.H.D.] 


SAGUTB  SINUS  (Polyb.  ap.  Pirn.  ▼.  1),  a gulf 
on  tlie  W.  coast  of  Mauretania,  S.  of  the  river  Lixus, 
which  must  be  identified  with  the  Emporicus 
Stilus.  The  Phoenician  word  “ Sacbarut"  signifies 
“ Emporia,*  and  by  an  elision  not  uncommon  among 
the  Africans  assumed  the  form  under  which  it  ap- 
pears in  Polybius.  (Movers,  Die  Phdniz.  roL  iL 
p.  541.)  [K.B.J.] 

SAGY'LIUM  (Zayvkiov),  a castle  situated  on  a 
steep  rock  in  the  interior  of  Pontua,  which  was  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Pontian  kings.  (Strab. 
xu.  pp.  560,  561.)  [L.  S.] 

SAIS  (2dis,  Herod.  iL  28,  59,  152,  169  ; Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Mela,  L 9.  § 9;  Plin. 
v.  10.  a 1 1 : Eth.  TUrtrnt,  fan.  Xa«T«*),  the  capital 
of  the  Saitic  Nome  in  the  Delta,  and  occasionally  of 
Lower  Aegypt  also,  stood,  in  lat  81°  4'  N.,  on  the 
right  hank  rtf  the  Canopio  arm  of  the  Nile.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  city  is  determined  not  only  by 
the  appellation  of  tlie  modem  town  of  Sa-eLIfadjar, 
which  occupies  a portion  of  its  area,  but  also  by 
mounds  of  ruin  corresponding  in  extent  to  the  im- 
portance of  Sai*  at  least  under  the  later  Pharaohs. 
The  city  was  artificially  raised  high  above  the  level 
of  the  Delta  to  be  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  and  served  as  a landmark  to 
all  who  ascended  the  arms  of  the  river  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Memphis.  It*  rains  have  been 
very  imperfectly  explored,  yet  traces  have  been  found 
of  the  lake  on  wh  ch  the  mysteries  of  Isis  were  per- 
formed. as  well  as  of  the  temple  of  Netth  (Atheni) 
and  the  necropolis  of  the  Suite  kings.  The  wall  cf 
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Bn  burnt  brick  which  surrounded  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  city  was  70  feet  thick,  and  pro- 
bably therefore  at  least  100  feet  high.  It  enclosed 
an  area  2325  feet  in  length  by  1960  in  breadth. 
Beyond  this  enclosure  were  also  two  large  cemeteries, 
one  for  the  citizens  generally,  and  the  other  reserved 
for  tiie  nobles  and  priests  of  the  higher  orders.  In 
one  respect  the  Suites  differed  from  the  other  Ae- 
gyptians  in  their  practice  of  interment.  They  buried 
their  kings  within  the  precincts  of  their  temples. 
The  totnb  of  Amasis  attracted  the  attention  of  He- 
rodotus (ii.  169),  and  Psammitichus,  the  conqueror 
and  successor  of  that  monarch,  was  also  buried  within 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Neith. 

Sais  was  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Aegypt : its 
principal  deities  were  Neith,  who  gave  oracles  there, 
and  Isis.  The  mysteries  of  the  latter  were  cele- 
brated annually  with  unusual  pomp  on  the  evening 
of  the  Feast  of  Lamps.  Herodotus  terms  this  fes- 
tival (ii.  59)  the  third  of  the  great  feasts  in  the 
Aegyptian  calendar.  It  was  held  by  night;  and 
every  one  intending  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices 
was  required  to  light  a number  of  lamps  in  the  open 
air  around  his  bouse.  The  lamps  were  small  sau- 
cers filled  with  salt  and  oil,  on  which  a wick  floated, 
and  which  continued  to  burn  all  night.  At  what 
season  of  the  year  the  feast  of  burning  lamps  was 
celebrated  Herodotus  knew,  but  deemed  it  wrong  to 
tell  (ii.  62);  it  was,  however,  probably  at  either  the 
vernal  or  aotnmnal  equinox,  since  it  apparently  had 
reference  to  one  of  the  capita]  revolutions  in  the  solar 
coarse.  An  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Neith  declared 
her  to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Sun.  (Plutarch,  Is.et  Otir. 
p.  354,  ed.  Wy ttenbach ; Proclus,  in  Timaevm,  p.  30.) 
It  ran  thus : “ I am  the  things  that  have  been,  and 
that  are,  and  that  will  be;  no  one  has  uncovered  my 
skirts  ; the  fruit  which  I brought  forth  became  the 
Sun.”  It  is  probable,  accordingly,  that  the  kindling 
of  the  lamps  referred  to  Neith  as  the  author  of  light. 
On  the  same  night  apparently  were  performed  what 
the  Aegyptians  designated  the  “ Mysteries  of  Isis.” 
Sais  was  one  of  the  supposed  places  of  the  interment 
of  Osiris,  for  that  is  evidently  the  deity  whom  He- 
rodotus will  not  name  (ii.  171)  when  ho  says  that 
there  is  a burial-place  of  him  at  Sais  in  the  temple 
of  Athene.  The  mysteries  were  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  sufferings  of  Osiris,  especially  his 
dismemberment  by  Typhon.  They  were  exhibited 
on  the  lake  behind  the  temple  of  Neith.  Portions 
of  the  lake  may  be  still  discerned  near  the  hamlet 
of  Sa-cl-IIadjar. 

Sais  was  alternately  a provincial  city  of  the  first 
order  and  the  capital  of  Lower  Aegypt.  These 
changes  in  its  rank  were  probably  the  result  of 
political  revolutions  in  the  Delta.  The  norne  and 
city  are  said  by  Manetho  to  have  derived  their 
appellation  from  Saites,  a king  of  the  xviith  dynasty. 
The  xxivth  dynasty  was  that  of  Bocchoris  of  Sais. 
The  xxvith  dynasty  contained  nine  Saite  kings; 
and  of  the  xxriiith  Amyrtaeus  the  Saite  is  the  only 
monarch:  with  him  expired  the  Saite  dynasty,  ».  c. 
408. 

Bocchoris  the  Wise,  the  son  of  Tnephactos  (Diodor, 
i.  45.  § 2,  79.  § 1),  the  Technatis  of  Plutarch  (is. 
tt  Otir.  p.  354;  comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  418;  Aelian, 
H.  A.  xi.  II),  and  the  Aegyptian  Pthor , was  re- 
markable &9  a judge  and  legislator,  and  introduced, 
according  to  Diodorus,  some  important  amendments 
into  the  commercial  laws  of  Sais.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  burning  after  revolting  from  Sobaco  the 
Aothiopiaa.  During  the  Acthiopian  dynasty  Sais  | 
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seems  to  have  retained  its  independence.  The  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity  was  between  u.  C.  697 — 
524,  under  its  nine  native  kings.  The  strength  of 
Aegypt  generally  had  been  transferred  from  its 
southern  to  its  northern  provinces.  Of  the  Saite 
monarchs  of  Aegypt  Psammitichus  and  Amasis  were 
the  most  powerful.  Psammitichus  maintained  him. 
self  on  the  throne  by  his  Greek  mercenaries.  He 
established  at  Sais  the  class  of  interpreters,  caused 
his  own  sons  to  be  educated  in  Greek  learning,  and 
encouraged  the  resort  of  Greeks  to  his  capital.  The 
intercourse  between  Sais  and  Athens  especially  was 
promoted  by  their  worshipping  the  same  deity  — 
Neith- Athene;  and  hence  there  sprung  np,  although 
in  a much  later  age,  the  opinion  that  Cecrops  the 
Saite  led  a colony  to  Athens.  The  establishment 
of  the  Greeks  at  Cyrene  was  indirectly  fatal  to  the 
Saitic  dynasty.  Uaphris,  Apries,  or  Hophra,  was 
defeated  by  the  Cyrenians,  n.  c.  569 ; and  his  dis- 
contented troops  raised  their  commander  Amasis  of 
Siouph  to  the  throne.  He  adorned  Sais  with  many 
stately  buildings,  and  enlarged  or  decorated  the 
temple  of  Neith;  for  he  erected  in  front  of  it  pro- 
pylaea,  which  for  their  height  and  magnitude,  and 
the  quality  of  the  stones  employed,  surpassed  all 
similar  structures  in  Aegypt.  The  stones  were 
transported  from  the  quarries  of  El-Mokattam  near 
Memphis,  and  thence  were  brought  also  the  colossal 
figures  and  androsphinxes  that  adorned  the  Dramas. 
To  Sob  Amasis  transported  from  Elephantine  a 
monolith al  shrine  of  granite,  which  Herodotus  espe- 
cially admired  (u.  175).  Though  the  ordinary 
passage  from  Elephantine  to  Sais  was  performed  in 
twenty  days,  three  years  were  employed  in  conveying 
this  colossal  mass.  It  was,  however,  never  erected, 
and  when  Herodotus  visited  Aegypt  was  still  lying 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  temple.  It  measured, 
according  to  the  historian,  30  feet  in  height,  12  feet 
in  depth  from  front  to  back,  and  in  breadth  21  feet. 
After  the  death  of  Amasis,  Sais  sank  into  comparative 
obscurity,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  or  Boman  masters 
of  Aegypt. 

Sais  indeed  was  more  conspicuous  as  a seat  of 
commerce  and  learning,  and  of  Greek  culture  gene- 
rally, than  as  the  seat  of  government.  Nechepeua, 
ooe  of  its  kings,  has  left  a name  for  his  learning 
(Auson.  Epigram.  409),  and  his  writings  on  astro- 
nomy are  cited  by  Pliny  (ii.  23.  s.  2 1 ).  Pythagoras 
of  Samoa  visited  Sais  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  (comp. 
Plin.  xxx vi.  9.  a.  14);  and  Solon  the  Athenian  con- 
versed with  Sonchis,  a Saite  priest,  abont  the  same 
time  (Plat.  Solon,  26;  Herod,  ii.  177;  Clinton,  Fast. 
IlcUen . vol.  ii.  p.  9).  At  Sais,  if  we  may  credit 
Plato  (Timacut,  iii.  p.  25),  Solon  hoard  the  legetxi 
of  Atlantis,  and  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Athena 
some  thousand  years  prior  to  Phoroneus  and  Niobe 
and  Deucalion’s  flood.  The  priests  of  Sais  appear 
indeed  to  have  been  anxious  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  Athenians  by  discovering  resem- 
blances between  Attic  and  Aegyptian  institutions. 
Thus  Diodorus  (i.  28),  copying  from  earlier  nar- 
ratives, says  that  the  citizens  of  Sais,  like  those  of 
Athens  were  divided  into  eupatrids,  or  priest-nobles; 
geoinori,  land-owners  liable  to  military  service  ; 
and  craftsmen  or  retail  traders.  He  adds  that  in 
each  city  the  upper  town  was  called  Astu.  The 
Greek  population  of  Sais  was  governed,  according  to 
Manetho,  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  bod 
a separate  quarter  of  the  city  assigned  to  them.  So 
strong  indeed  was  the  Hellenic  element  in  Suia  that 
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it  was  doubted  whether  the  Saitcs  colonised  Attica, 
or  the  Athenians  Sais;  and  Diodorus  says  incon- 
sistently, in  one  passage,  that  Sais  sent  a colony  to 
Athens  (i.  28.  § 3),  and  in  another  (t.  57.  § 45) 
that  it  was  itself  founded  by  Athenians.  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  these  statements  consists  in  their 
establishing  the  Graeco- Aegyptian  character  of  the 
Saite  people. 

The  ruins  of  Sab  consbt  of  vast  heaps  of  brick, 
mingled  with  fragments  of  granite  and  Syenite 
marble.  Of  its  numerous  structures  the  position 
of  one  only  can  be  surmised.  The  lake  of  Sa-eU 
Iladjar,  which  is  still  traceable,  was  at  the  back  of 
the  temple  of  Ncith:  but  it  remains  for  future 
travellers  to  determine  the  sites  of  the  other  sacred 
or  civil  structures  of  Sais.  (Ghampollion,  V Egypt*, 
Tul  ii.  p.  2 19 ; Id.  Lcttret,  50 — 53 ; Wilkinson,  Mod. 
Egypt  and  Thebes.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

SALA  (ZdAai).  1.  A river  in  Germany,  be- 
tween which  and  the  Rhine , according  to  Strabo 
(viL  p.  291),  Drusus  Germanicus  lost  his  life. 
That  the  river  was  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine  is  im- 
plied also  in  the  account  which  Livy  {Epit.  140) 
and  Dion  Cassius  give  of  the  occurrence;  and  it  has 
therefore  been  conjectured  with  some  probability 
that  the  Sab  is.  the  same  river  as  the  modem 
So  ale,  a tributary  of  the  Elbe,  commonly  called  the 
Thuringian  Saale  ; though  others  regard  the  Sab 
as  identical  with  the  TsteL 

2.  A river  of  Germany,  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  1 
{Amt.  xiii.  57),  who,  without  mentioning  its  name, 
calls  it M flumen  gignendo  sale  fecundum.”  It  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  country  of  the  Chatti  and 
Hermunduri  and  near  its  banks  were  great  salt- 
works, about  which  these  two  tribes  were  perpetually 
involved  in  war.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  clear 
that  the  river  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  is  none  other 
but  the  Saale  in  Franconia,  a tributary  of  the  M<*>- 
nus  or  Mam  ; and  that  the  salt-springs  are,  in  all 
probability,  those  of  the  modem  town  of  Kitsingen. 

3.  A town  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from 
Suburb  to  Poctovium  (Ptol.  il  15.  § 4;  It  Ant. 
p.  262,  where  it  is  called  Salle ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv. 
19,  where  it  is  called  Saila).  Some  identify 
the  place  with  the  town  of  Szala  Egerttek,  and 
others  with  Lwir  on  the  river  Stala.  (Comp. 
Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p.  261.) 

4.  A town  in  the  south-western  part  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Carb  and  Pisidia,  on  the  north- 
west of  Cibyra.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 26.) 

5.  A town  in  the  north -wit*  tern  part  of  Armenia 

Minor,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Moschus. 
(Ptol.  v.  13.  6 10.)  [L.&j 

SALA  (SdAo,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Hispanb  Baetica  between  Ptucci  and 
Nabrissa.  [T.  11.  D.] 

SALA  (Xdba,  Ptol  iv.  1.  6 2;  Plin.  v.  1),  a 
town  of  Mauretania,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
situated  near  a river  of  the  same  name,  u noticed  by 
the  Romans  as  the  extreme  object  of  their  power 
and  almost  of  their  geography."  (Gibbon,  c.  L)  In 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  the  name  occurs  as  Sala- 
conb,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of 
Sab  Colonia  ; but  from  tho  Vienna  MS.  it  appears 
that  the  word  “ couia  " has  been  inserted  by  a later 
hand.  (/tin.  Anton,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  3.)  The  mo- 
dem Sid  or  Sallee,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bu- 
RegrAb,  retains  the  name,  though  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  must  be  sought  at  Rabat,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  river,  where  there  are  Roman  remains. 
(Barth,  Wanderungcn,  pp.  82,  37,  50.)  [E.  B.  J.J 
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SALACIA.  1.  (SaAoxcfa,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8),  ft 
municipal  town  of  Lusitanb,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Turdetani,  to  the  NW.  of  Pax  Julb  and  to  the 
SW.  of  Eborm.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  to 
have  had  the  surname  of  Urbs  Imperatoria.  (Gra- 
ter, p.  13.  16;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  4;  Sestini,  p.  16.) 
Salacia  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloths.  (Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  73;  Strab.  Hi.  p. 
144,  with  the  note  of  Graskurd.)  Now  A lager  do 
Sal  (Florex,  Etp.  Sagr.  xiiL  p.  115,  xiv.  p.  241 ; 
comp.  Mela,  iiL  1;  It.  Ant.  pp.  417,  418,  and 
422.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispanb  Tarraconensis.  (/tin.  Ant  p.  422.)  Iden- 
tified either  with  Salamonde  or  Pombeiro.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALAMBOREIA  (SoAa p.€6peta),  a town  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  district  Garsauritis.  (Ptol.  v. 

6.  § 14;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Salabe- 
rina.)  [L.  S.l 

SALAMI'NIA.  [Salamis.] 

SALAMI'NIAS,  a town  in  Coele-Svria  in  the 
district  Chalybonitia  {It  Anton,  p.  1 97;  Not.  Imp.), 
which  Reland  {Palaest.  i.  p.  217)  identifies  with 
Salamias  {2ab.dp.tas)  in  the  Not.  Iseonit  Imp.,  and 
with  Salemjat  in  Abulfeda  {Tab.  Syr.  p.  105).  It 
is  said  still  to  bear  the  name  Selmen.  (Richter, 
Wallfahrten,  p.  238.) 

SA'LAMIS  (5aAajJr,  Aescb.  Pert.  880;  Scyl. 
p.  41  ; Ptol.  v.  14.  § 3,  vHL  20.  § 5 ; Siadiasm. 
§§  288,  289;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 5;  Plin.  v.  35; 
Horat.  Carm.  i.  729  ; SoA aplr,  Eustatli  ad  IL  ii. 
558  ; 1a\aulas,  Malala,  Chron.  xii.  p.  313,  ed. 
Bonn:  Eth.  2abaplrtos,  Bockh,  Inter,  nos.  2625, 
2638,  2639),  a city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Cyprus,  18 
M.  P.  from  Tremithus,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Chytri. 
{Pent.  Tab.)  Legend  assigned  its  foundation  to 
the  Aeacid  Teucer,  whose  fortunes  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a tragedy  by  Sophocles,  called  Tttbpor,  and 
of  one  with  a similar  title  by  Pacuvius.  (Cic.  de 
Orat.  i.  58,  ii.  46.)  The  people  of  Salumis  showed 
the  tomb  of  the  archer  Teucer  (Aristot.  Anthobgui, 
i.  8,  112),  and  the  reigning  princes  at  the  time  of 
the  Ionic  revolt  were  Greeks  of  the  Teucrid  “ Gens," 
although  one  of  them  bore  the  Phoenician  name  of 
Si ro tn us  (Hinun).  (Herod,  v.  104.)  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  c.  Salami*  was  already  an  important  town,  and 
in  alliance  with  the  Battiad  princes  of  Cyrene, 
though  the  king  Evelthon  refused  to  assist  in  rein- 
stating Arcesilaus  III.  upon  the  throne.  (Herod, 
iv.  162.)  The  descendant  of  this  Evelthon — the 
despot  Gorgus  — was  unwilling  to  join  in  the  Ionic 
revolt,  but  his  brother  Oneailus  shut  him  out  of  the 
gates,  and  taking  ti>e  command  of  the  united  forces 
of  Snlamis  and  the  other  cities,  flow  to  arms.  The 
battle  which  crashed  the  independence  of  Cyprus 
was  fought  under  tlte  walls  of  Salamis,  which  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  its  former  lord,  Gorgus. 
(Herod,  v.  103,  104,  108,  110.)  Afterwards  it 
was  besieged  by  Anaxicrates,  the  successor  of 
Cimon,  but  when  the  convention  was  made  with  the 
Persians  the  Athenbns  did  not  press  the  siege. 
(Diod.  xii.  13.)  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  the 
Persians  had  to  straggle  for  ten  years  with  all  their 
forces  against  the  indefatigable  and  gentle  Evagora*. 
Isocrates  composed  a panegyric  of  this  prince  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  Xicocles,  which,  with  every 
allowance  for  its  partiality,  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  struggle  which  the  Hellenic  Evagoras 
waged  against  the  Phoenician  and  Oriental  influence 
under  which  Salamis  and  Cyprus  had  languished. 
(Comp.  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol  x.  c.  lxxvi.) 
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Evagoras  with  his  son  Pnytagoras  was  assassinated 
by  a eunuch,  slave  of  Nicocreon  (AristoU  Pol.  v. 
8.  § 10;  Diodor.  xv.  47;  Theopomp.  Fr.  iii.  ed. 
Didot),  and  was  succeeded  by  another  son  of  the 
name  of  Nicocles.  The  Graeco- Aegyptian  fleet  un- 
der Menelaoa  and  his  brother  Ptolemy  Soter  was 
utterly  defeated  off  the  harbour  of  Salami*  in  a sea- 
fight,  the  greatest  in  all  antiquity,  by  Demetrius 
Polioroetes,  b.  a 306.  (Diodor.  xx.  45 — 53.)  The 
famous  courtezan  Lamia  formed  a part  of  the  booty 
of  Demetrius,  over  whom  she  soon  obtained  un- 
bounded influence.  Finally,  Salamis  camo  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy.  (Plut.  Demetr.  35;  Polyaen. 
StraUg.  5.)  Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews 
were  numerous  in  Salamia  (Acts,  xiii.  6),  where 
they  had  more  tlian  one  synagogue.  The  farm- 
ing of  the  copper  mines  of  the  island  to  Herod 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xr.  14.  § 5)  may  have  swelled  the 
numbers  who  were  attracted  by  the  advantages  of  its 
harbour  and  trade,  especially  its  manufactures  of 
embroidered  Btuffs.  (Atben.  ii.  p.  48.)  In  the 
memorable  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
this  populous  city  became  a desert.  (Miltnan,  Hitt, 
of  tke  Jews,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ill,  1 12.)  Its  demolition 
was  completed  by  an  earthquake;  but  it  was  rebuilt 
by  a Christian  emperor,  from  whom  it  was  named 
CoxsTAJtTiA.  It  was  then  the  metropolitan  see  of 
the  island.  Epiphanius,  the  chronicler  of  the 
heretical  sects,  was  bishop  of  Constantia  in  A.  D. 
367.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius  the  new  town  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 

The  ground  lies  low  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salami s,  and  the  town  was  situated  on  a bight  of  the 
coast  to  the  N.  of  the  river  Pediaeus.  This  low 
land  is  the  largest  plain — Salamikia — in  Cyprus, 
stretching  inward  between  the  two  mountain  ranges 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  country  where  the  modern 
Turkish  capital — A 'icotia — is  situated.  In  the  Lift 
and  EpitlUt  of  St.  Paul,  by  Coneybeare  and  How- 
son  (vol.  i.  p.  1 69),  will  be  found  a plan  of  the  har- 
bour and  ruins  of  Salamis,  from  the  survey  made  by 
Captain  Graves.  For  coins  of  Salamis,  see  Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  87.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SA'LAMIS  (2aAa pis,  -Ivor:  Eth.  and  Adj.  2a- 
Aa pdviot,  Salaminius : Adj.  laXapiviaxii,  Sala- 
miniaeus:  Kuluri),  an  island  lying  between  the 
western  coast  of  Attica  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Megans,  and  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
bay  of  Eleusis.  It  is  separated  from  the  coasts 
both  of  Attica  and  of  Megans  by  only  a narrow 
channel.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle 
towards  the  west,  with  many  small  indentations 
along  the  coast.  Its  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
is  about  10  miles,  and  its  width,  in  its  broadest 
part,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  a little  more.  Its  length  is 
correctly  given  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  393)  as  from  70 
to  80  stadia.  In  ancient  times  it  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Pityussa  (IIjTvowroa),  from  the  pines 
which  grew  there,  and  also  Sciras  ( licipds ) and 
Ctchrbla  (Ki/x/*‘a)»  from  the  names  of  two  he- 
roes Scirus  and  Cychreus.  The  former  was  a 
native  hero,  and  the  latter  a seer,  who  came  from 
Dodona  to  Athens,  and  perished  along  with  Erech- 
tbeus  in  fighting  against  Eumolpus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  393;  Paus.  i.  36.  § 1;  Philochor.  ap.  Plut. 
Thet.  17.)  The  latter  name  was  perpetuated  in 
the  island,  for  Aeschylus  {Pert.  570)  speaks  of  the 
durral  Kvxpviai,  and  Stephanos  B.  mentions  a 
Kvxpttos  wdyos.  The  island  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Salamis  from  the  mother  of 
Cychreus,  who  was  also  a daughter  of  Asopus. 
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(Tana.  i.  35.  § 2.)  It  was  colonised  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Aeacidao  of  Aegina.  Telamon,  the 
son  of  Aeacus,  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  his 
half-brother  Phocus,  and  became  sovereign  of  the 
island.  (Paus.  i.  35.  § 1.)  His  son  Ajax  accom- 
panied the  Greeks  with  12  Salaminian  shipe  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  557.)  Salamis  con- 
tinued to  be  an  independent  state  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  40tb  Olympiad  (b.  c.  620),  when  a 
dispute  arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  After  a long  struggle,  it  first  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Megarians,  but  was  subsequently 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Athenians  through  a stra- 
tagem of  Solon.  (Plut  Sol.  8,  9;  Paus.  i.  40.  § 5.) 
Both  parties  appealed  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  supported  their  claims  by  a line  in 
the  Iliad,  which  represents  Ajax  ranging  his  shipn 
with  those  of  the  Athenians  (74  ii.  558),  but  this 
verse  was  suspected  to  have  been  an  interpolation  of 
Solon  or  Peisistratus ; and  the  Megarians  cited 
another  version  of  the  line.  The  Athenians,  more- 
over, asserted  that  the  island  had  been  made  over 
to  them  by  Philaeus  and  Eurysaces,  sons  of  the 
Telamonian  Ajax,  when  they  took  up  their  own 
residence  in  Attica.  These  arguments  were  con- 
sidered sufficient,  and  Salamis  was  adjudged  to  the 
Athenians.  (Plat.  SoL  10;  Strab.  ix.  p.  394.) 
It  now  became  an  Attic  demos,  and  continued  in- 
corporated with  Attica  till  the  times  of  Macedonian 
supremacy.  In  b.c.  318,  the  inhabitants  volun- 
tarily received  a Macedonian  garrison,  after  having 
only  a short  time  before  successfully  resisted  Cas- 
sander.  (Diod.  xviii.  69;  Polyaen.  Strat.  iv.  11. 
§ 2 ; Paus.  i.  35.  § 2.)  It  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Macedonians  till  B.  c.  232,  when  the  Athenians, 
by  the  assistance  of  Anitas,  purchased  it  from  the 
Macedonians  together  with  Munychia  and  Suniutn. 
Thereupon  the  Salaminians  were  expelled  from  the 
island,  and  their  lands  divided  among  Athenian 
cleruchi.  (Plut  Aral.  34  ; Taus.  ii.  8.  § 6;  Bdckh, 
Inter.  voL  i.  p.  148,  seq.)  From  that  time  Salamis 
probably  continued  to  be  a dependency  of  Athens, 
like  Aegina  and  Oropus;  since  the  grammarians 
never  call  it  a Svpos,  which  it  bad  been  originally, 
but  generally  a 

The  old  city  of  Salamis,  the  residence  of  the  Te- 
lamonian Ajax,  stood  upon  the  southern  side  of  the 
island  towards  Aegina  (Strab.  ix.  p.  393),  and  is 
identified  by  Leake  with  the  remains  of  some  Hellenic 
walls  upon  the  south-western  coast  near  a small 
port,  where  is  the  only  rivulet  in  the  island,  perhape 
answering  to  the  Bocarl'8  or  Bocaijab  of  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  394;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  169).  The  Bocarus 
is  also  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (451).  In  another 
passage,  Strabo  (ix.  p.  424)  indeed  speaks  of  a 
river  Cepbissus  in  Salamia;  but  as  it  occurs  only 
in  an  enumeration  of  various  rivers  of  this  name, 
and  immediately  follows  the  Athenian  Cepbissus 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  Eleusinian 
Cepbissus,  we  ought  probably  to  read  with  Leake 
iv  'EXtvoivt  instead  of  iv  laXapivi. 

When  Salamis  became  an  Athenian  demus,  a new 
city  was  built  at  the  head  of  a bay  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  opposite  the  Attic  coast.  In 
the  time  of  Pausanias  this  city  also  had  fallen  into 
decay.  There  remained,  however,  a ruined  agora 
and  a temple  of  Ajax,  containing  a statue  of  the 
hero  in  ebony;  also  a temple  of  Artemis,  the  trophy 
erected  in  honour  of  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Persians,  and  a temple  of  Cychreus.  (Paus.  i.  35. 
§ 3,  36.  § 1 .)  Pausanias  bos  not  mentioned  the 
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statue  of  Solon,  which  was  erected  in  the  agom, 
with  one  hand  covered  by  hie  mantle.  (Dem.  de 
Fait.  Leg.  p.  420;  Aeschin.  in  Tim.  p.  52.)  There 
are  still  some  remains  of  the  city  close  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Ambeldkia.  A portion  of  the  walls  may 
still  he  traced;  and  many  ancient  fragments  are 
found  in  the  walls  and  churches  both  of  Ambeldkia 
and  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kuluri,  from 
the  latter  of  which  the  modem  name  of  the  island 
is  derived.  The  narrow  rocky  promontory  now 
called  Cape  of  SL  Barbara^  which  forms  the  SE. 
entrance  to  the  bay  of  Ambeldkia,  was  the  Silrxiab 
(XiAtjs-i'cu)  of  Aeschylus,  afterwards  called  Tuo- 
fara  (Tpovo/a),  on  account  of  the  trophy  erected 
there  in  memory  of  the  victory.  (Asch.  Per t.  300, 
with  Schol.)  At  the  extremity  of  this  promontory 
lay  the  small  island  of  Psyttalkia  (f'urrdAfta), 
now  called  Liptokutdli , about  a mile  long,  and  from 
200  to  300  yards  wide.  It  was  here  that  a picked 
body  of  Persian  troops  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Ari- 
steides  during  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii. 
95;  Aesch.  Pert.  447,  seq.;  Plut.  Arist.  9;  Paua  i. 
36.  § 2,  iv.  36.  § 3;  Strab.  ix.  p.  393;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
a 20 ; Steph.  B.  a r.) 

In  Salamis  there  was  a promontory  Sciradium 
(2«i/>d5u>r),  containing  a temple  of  the  god  of  war, 
erected  by  Solon,  because  he  there  defeated  the  Me- 
gariana  (Plut.  SoL  9.)  Leake  identifies  this  site 
with  the  temple  of  Athena  Sciras,  to  which  Adei- 
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mantus,  the  Corinthian,  is  said  to  have  fled  at  the 
commencement  of.  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Hemd. 
viii.  94);  and,  as  the  Corinthians  could  not  have 
retreated  through  the  eastern  opening  of  the  strait, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  scene  of  action,  Leake 
supposes  Sciradium  to  have  been  the  south-west 
promontory  of  Salamis,  upon  which  now  stands  a 
monastery  of  the  Virgin.  This  monastery  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a Hellenic  building,  of  which  re- 
mains are  still  to  be  seen. 

Biidokum  (B ovbopov  or  B ovbetpov)  was  the  name 
of  the  western  promontory  of  Salamis,  and  distant 
only  three  miles  from  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara.  On 
this  peninsula  there  was  a fortress  of  the  same  name. 
In  the  attempt  which  the  Peloponnesians  made  in 
n.  a 429  to  surprise  Peiraeeus,  they  first  sailed 
from  Niaaca  to  the  promontory  of  Budornm,  and 
surprised  (lie  fortress;  but  after  overrunning  the 
island,  they  retreated  without  venturing  to  attack 
Peiraeeus.  (Thnc.  ii.  93,  94,  iii.  51 ; lliod.  xii.  49; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  446;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  B ovbwpoy.) 

Salamis  is  chiefly  memorable  oo  account  of  the 
great  battle  fought  off  its  coast,  in  which  the 
Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks, 
b.  c.  480.  The  details  of  this  battle  are  given  in 
every  history  of  Greece,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  strait  between 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  position  of  the  contending  forces  is 
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A.  A.  A.  Persian  fleet. 

It.  H.  I!  Grecian  fleet. 

C.  C.  C.  The  Persian  army. 

D.  Throne  of  Xerxes. 

E.  New  Salamis. 

F.  Old  Salamis. 

O.  The  island  Pajttaleia. 

H.  Peiraeeus. 

I.  Phalerum. 

I . Athenian  ships. 

3.  I^icedaeinouian  and  other  Peloponne- 
sian ships. 


3.  Aeginetan  and  Ruboean  ships. 

4.  Phoenician  ships. 

6.  Crprian  ships. 

6.  ('illcian  and  PampbjrlUn  ships. 

7.  Ionian  ships. 

8.  Persian  ships. 

9.  Egyptian  ships. 

a.  Prom  Sileniae  or  Tropaos.  [Cape  of  St. 

Barbara.) 

b.  Prom.  Sciradium. 

c Prom.  Budorus. 
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shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  Tbe  Grecian  fleet  was 
drawn  up  in  the  small  bay  in  front  of  tbe  town 
of  Salamis,  and  the  Persian  fleet  opposite  to  them 
off  tbe  coast  of  Attica.  The  battle  was  witnessed 
by  Xerxes  from  the  Attic  coast,  who  had  erected 
for  himself  a lofty  throne  on  one  of  the  projecting 
declivities  of  Ml  AegaJeos.  Colonel  Leake  has  dis- 
cussal at  length  all  the  particulars  of  the  battle, 
but  Mr.  Blakealey  has  controverted  many  of  his 
views,  following  the  authority  of  Aeschylus  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Herodotus.  In  opposition  to  Col. 
Leake  and  all  preceding  authorities,  Mr.  Blakesley 
supposes,  that  though  the  hostile  fleets  occupied 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  battle  the  position  de- 
lineated in  the  plan  annexed,  yet  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  the  Greeks  were  drawn  up  acrces 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  strait,  between  the 
Cape  of  St.  Barbara  and  the  Attic  coast,  and  that 
the  Persians  were  in  tbe  more  open  sea  to  the  south. 
Into  the  discussion  of  this  question  our  limits  pre- 
vent tu  fiom  entering;  and  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  particulars  to  the  essays  of  those  writers 
quoted  at  the  close  of  this  article.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  one  difficulty  which  must  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  Herodctua  says  (viii.  76)  that  on  the 
night  before  the  battle,  the  Persian  ships  stationed 
about  Ceos  and  Cynosura  moved  up,  and  beset  the 
whole  strait  as  far  as  Munychia.  Tbe  only  known 
places  of  those  names  are  the  island  of  Ceos,  distant 
more  than  40  geographical  miles  from  Salamis,  and 
tbe  promontory  of  Cynosura,  immediately  N.  of  the 
bay  of  Marathon,  and  distant  more  than  60  geogra- 
phical miles  from  Salamis.  Both  of  those  places, 
and  more  especially  Cynosura,  seem  to  be  too  distant 
to  render  the  movement  practicable  in  the  time 
required.  Accordingly  many  modern  scholars  apply 
the  names  Ceos  and  Cynosura  to  two  promontories, 
tbe  southernmost  and  south-easternmost  of  tbe  island 
of  Salamis,  and  they  are  so  called  in  Kiepert’s  maps. 
Hut  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  giving  those 
names  to  two  promontories  in  tho  island;  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  narrative,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  ob- 
served, that  the  names  of  Ceos  and  Cynosura  must 
belong  to  some  points  in  Attica,  not  in  Salamis. 
Air.  Grote  does  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  position 
of  these  plaoes;  but  Mr.  Blakesley  maintains  that 
Ceos  and  Cynosura  are  respectively  the  well-known 
island  and  cape,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  is  occa- 
sioned, not  by  their  distance,  but  by  the  erroneous 
notion  conceived  by  Herodotus  of  the  operations  of 
the  Persian  fleet.  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  166, 
«eq.,  and  Appendix  II.  On  the  Battle  of  Salamis ; 
Blakesley,  Excursus  on  Herodotus , viii.  76,  vol  ii. 
p.  400,  seq. ; Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  toL  v.  p.  171, 
•eq.) 


COW  or  SALAMIS. 


SALANIA'NA^  a town  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii 
in  Gallaecia  ( l tin.  Ant.  p.  427.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Cela  Novay  Moymenta , and  Portela  de 
Abode.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALA'PIA  (JoAcnrla : Elh.  'XaXavivo  i ; Salapinus : 
Salpi),  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Apulia, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  separated 


from  the  open  sea  by  an  intervening  lagnne,  or  salt- 
water lake,  which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Salapina  Palus  (Lncan,  v.  377 : Vib.  Seq.  p.  26), 
and  is  still  called  the  Logo  di  Salpi.  This  lagnne  has 
now  only  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the 
bank  of  aand  which  separates  them  ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  ancient  times  its  communications  were 
more  free,  as  Salapta  was  certainly  a considerable 
sea- port  and  in  Strabos  time  served  as  the  port 
both  of  Arpi  and  Canusium  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284).  At 
an  earlier  period  it  was  an  independent  city,  and 
apparently  a place  of  considerable  importance.  Tra- 
dition ascrihed  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Canusium  and  Arpi,  to  Dio- 
medcs  (Vitruv.  i.  <4.  § 12);  or,  according  to  others, 
to  a Rhodian  colony  under  Elpias  (Id.  *&.;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  654).*  There  is  no  trace  of  its  having  received  a 
Greek  colony  in  historical  times,  though,  in  common 
with  many  other  cities  of  the  Daunian  Apulians,  it 
seems  to  have  imbibed  a large  amount  of  Hellenic 
influence.  This  was  probably  derived  from  the 
I Tarentines,  and  did  not  date  from  a very  early 
period. 

The  name  of  Salapia  is  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  which  it  bears  a con- 
siderable part.  It  was  evidently  one  of  the  cities  of 
Apulia  which  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61);  and  a few  years  after 
we  And  it  still  in  bis  possession.  It  was  apparently 
a place  of  strength,  on  which  account  he  collected 
there  great  magazines  of  com,  and  established  his 
winter  quarters  there  in  b.  c.  214.  (Id.  xxiv.  20.) 
It  remained  in  his  hands  after  the  fall  of  Arpi  in  the 
following  year  (Id.  xxiv.  47);  but  in  b.  c.  210  it 
was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  Marcellas  by  Blasius, 
one  of  its  citizens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the 
leader  of  the  Roman  party  in  tbe  place,  and  the 
Numidian  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  (Id.  xxvi. 
88 ; Appian,  A rmib.  45 — 47.)  Its  loss  seems  to  have 
been  a great  blow  to  the  power  of  Hannibal  in  this 
part  of  Italy  ; and  after  the  death  of  Marcellos,  B.o. 
208,  he  made  an  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  it 
by  stratagem  ; bat  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  the 
Carthaginian  troops  were  repulsed  with  loss.  (Liv. 

, xxvii.  1,  28;  Appian,  Antub.  51.)  No  subsequent 
, mention  of  it  is  found  till  the  Social  War,  in  the 
second  year  of  which,  when  tbe  tide  of  fortune  was 
! beginning  to  turn  in  favour  of  Rome,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  praetor  C.  Cosconius,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51).  After  this  time 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a state  of  decay,  and 
suffered  severely  from  malaria  in  consequence  of  the 
exhalations  of  the  neighbouring  lagnne.  Vitruvius 
tells  us,  that  at  length  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
M.  Hostilius,  who  caused  them  to  remove  to  a more 
healthy  situation,  about  4 miles  from  the  former  site, 
and  nearer  the  sea,  while  he  at  tho  same  time  opened 
fresh  communications  between  the  lagnne  and  the  sea 
(Vitruv.  i.  4.  § 12).  We  have  no  clue  to  the  time 
at  which  tins  change  took  place,  but  it  conld  hardly 
have  been  till  after  the  town  had  fallen  into  a de- 
clining condition.  Cicero,  indeed,  allndcs  to  Salapia 
as  in  his  day  notorious  for  its  pestilential  climate 
(de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  27);  hut  this  may  be  understood 
as  relating  to  its  territory  rather  than  the  actual 
town.  Vitruvius  is  the  only  author  who  notices  tho 
change  of  site ; but  if  his  account  can  be  depended 

• Lycophron,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  assign 
it  a Trojan  origin ; though  the  passage,  as  usual,  is 
somewhat  obscure.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1129.) 
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upon,  the  Salapia  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
a»  well  as  Strabo,  muat  have  been  the  new  town,  and 
not  the  original  city  of  the  name.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284; 
Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 16.)  The  Liber 
Coloniarum  also  speaks  of  it  as  a colony  adjoining 
the  »en-coast,  which  doubtless  refers  to  the  new  town 
of  the  name.  This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
ever  risen  into  a place  of  much  importance,  and 
the  name  subsequently  disappears  altogether. 

Kxtensire  ruins  of  Salapia  arc  still  visible  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Logo  di  SaJpi,  in  a tract  of 
country  now  almost  wholly  desolate.  They  evidently 
belong  to  a city  of  considerable  size  and  importance, 
and  must  therefore  be  those  of  the  ancient  Apulian 
city.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  coins  of  Sala|*a,  which  of  course  belong  to 
the  period  of  its  independence,  are  frequently  found 
on  the  spot.  (Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  81.) 
The  site  of  the  Roman  town  founded  by  M.  Uustilius 
is  said  to  be  indicated  by  some  remains  on  the  sea- 
shore, near  the  Torre  di  Salpi.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
p.  201.) 

The  lagune  still  called  the  Logo  di  Salpi  is  about 
12  miles  in  length  by  about  2 in  breadth.  At  its 
eastern  extremity,  where  it  communicates  with  the 
sea  by  an  artificial  cut,  are  extensive  salt-works, 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  representatives  of 
those  noticed  in  the  Itineraries  under  the  name  of 
Salinac.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  (though  not 
improbable)  that  these  ancient  salt-works  occupied 
the  same  site  as  the  modem  ones  ; and  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itineraries  along  this  line  of  coast,  being 
in  any  cose  corrupt  and  confused,  afford  no  clue  to 
their  identification.  ( Itm . Ant  p.  314;  Tab.  Pent) 
It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Salapia  itself  is  con- 
nected with  so/,  the  lagune  having  always  been  well 
adapted  for  the  collection  of  salt. 

The  coins  of  Salapia,  as  well  as  those  of  Arpi  and 
Canusium,  have  Greek  legends,  and  indicate  the 
Htrong  influence  of  Greek  art  and  civilisation,  though 
apparently  at  a late  period,  none  of  them  being  of  an 
archaic  style.  The  magistrates'  names  which  occur 
ou  them  (AAZ02,  I1TAAOS,  &c.)  are,  on  the  con* 
tnury,  clearly  of  native  origin.  (Mommsen,  U.  I.  D. 
pp.  82,  83.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  SALAPIA. 


SALA'RIA.  1.  (2aAdpia,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61),  a 
town  of  the  Bastitani,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  According  to  Pliny  it  was  a Roman 
colony.  (Colonia  Salariensis,  iii.  3.  a 4.)  Ukert 
(ii.  pt  L p.  407)  identifies  it  with  Sabiote,  between 
U btda  and  Baeza. 

2.  A town  of  the  Oretani,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. (Plot  ii.  6.  § 59.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALAS.  [Sala.] 

SALASSl  (loAturoof),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Alpine  tribes  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  occupied 
the  great  valley  of  the  Durias  or  Dora  Hal  tea,  now 
called  the  Vol  d Aosta,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to 
the  foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alpe.  Their 
Country  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a deep 


SALASSl. 

and  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  both  sides  oy  very 
lofty  mountains.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  This  valley, 
which  extends  above  60  miles  in  length  from  its 
entrance  at  Ivrea  to  its  head  among  the  very 
highest  ranges  of  the  Alpe,  must  always  have  been 
one  of  the  natural  inlets  into  the  heart  of  those 
mountains:  hence  the  two  josses  at  its  head,  now- 
called  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  seein  to 
have  been  frequented  from  a very  early  period.  If 
we  may  trust  to  Livy,  it  was  by  the  former  of  these 
passes,  or  the  Pennine  Alps,  that  the  Boii  and  Lin- 
gones  crossed  when  they  first  migrated  into  the 
plains  of  the  N.  of  Italy.  (I.iv.  v.  35  ) It  was  the 
same  pass  by  which  Hannibal  was  commonly  sup- 
posed in  the  days  of  Livy  to  have  crossed  those  moun- 
tains, while  Coelius  Antipater  represented  him  as 
passing  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  an  opinion  com- 
monly adopted  by  modem  writers,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  grave  difficulties.  One  of  the  most  serious  of 
these  arises  from  the  character  of  the  Salassi  them- 
selves, who  are  uniformly  described  as  among  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  and  of 
inveterate  predatory  habits,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  they  would  have  allowed  an  army  like  that 
of  Hannibal  to  traverse  their  country  without  oppo- 
sition, and  apparently  without  molestation.  (Seo 
Arnold's  Borne,  vol.  iii.  p.  481.) 

The  Sulassi  are  commonly  reckoned  a Gaulish 
people,  yet  there  are  reasons  which  render  it  more 
probable  that  they  were  in  fact,  like  their  neigh  bon n» 
the  Tauriui,  a Ligurian  race.  The  Ligurians  indeed 
seem,  at  a very  early  period,  to  have  spread  them- 
selves along  the  whole  of  the  western  chain  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  Gaulish  tribes  which  occupied  the 
plains  of  the  Padua  passed  through  their  country. 
But  the  ethnical  relations  of  all  these  Alpine  races 
are  very  obscure.  No  mention  of  the  Salassi  is 
found  in  history  till  n.c.  143,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked without  provocation  by  the  consul  Appius 
Claudius,  who  was,  however,  punished  for  his  aggres- 
sion, being  defeated  with  the  loss  of  5000  men. 
But  he  soon  repaired  this  disaster,  and  having  in 
his  turn  slain  50u0  of  the  mountaineers,  claimed 
the  honour  of  a triumph.  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  79 ; Liv. 
F.pit  liii.;  Ores.  v.  4 ) Prom  this  time  they 
appear  to  have  frequently  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Rome,  and  though  nominally  tributary  to  the 
republic,  they  were  continually  breaking  out  into 
revolt,  and  ravaging  the  plains  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, or  plundering  the  Roman  convoys,  and  haras- 
sing their  troops  as  they  marched  through  their 
country.  As  early  as  b.o.  100  a Roman  colony 
was  established  at  Epuredia  (Ivrea),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  (Veil.  Pat.  L 15),  with  the  view  of 
keeping  them  in  chock,  but  it  suffered  severely  from 
their  incursions.  Even  at  a much  later  period  the 
Salassi  plundered  the  baggage  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
when  marching  through  their  country,  and  com- 
pelled Decimus  Brutus,  on  his  way  into  Gaul  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina,  to  purchase  a passage  with  a 
large  sum  of  money.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  In  a.  c. 
35  they  appear  to  have  broken  out  afresh  into  revolt, 
and  for  some  time  were  able  to  defy  the  efforts  of 
Antistios  Vetus;  but  the  next  year  they  were  re- 
duced to  submission  by  Valerius  Messala.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  34,  38;  Appian,  llhjr.  17.)  Still,  how- 
ever, their  subjection  was  imperfect,  till  in  u.  c.  25 
Tcmitius  Varro  was  sent  against  them,  who  having 
compelled  the  whole  nation  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
sold  them  without  distinction  as  slaves.  The  num- 
ber of  captives  thus  sold  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
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36,000  persons,  of  whom  8000  were  men  of  military 
age.  The  tribe  of  the  Salassi  being  thus  extirpated, 
a Roman  colony  was  settled  at  Praetoria  Augusta 
(A o$ta),  and  a highroad  made  through  the  valley. 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  25;  Strab.  iv.  p.  205;  Liv.  Epit. 
cxxxv.)  The  name  of  the  Salassi,  however,  still 
remained,  and  is  recognised  as  a geographical  dis- 
tinction both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  no  sub- 
sequent trace  of  them  is  found  us  an  independent 
tribe.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  a 21 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 34.) 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Salassi  and  Romans  had  arisen  from  the  gold- 
washings  which  were  found  in  the  valley,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  extremely  productive.  These 
were  worked  by  the  Salassi  themselves  before  the 
Roman  invasion;  bnt  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
early  taken  possession  of  them,  and  they  were  farmed 
out  with  the  other  revenues  of  the  state  to  the  Pub- 
licarri.  But  tliese  were,  as  might  be  expected,  in- 
volved in  constant  quarrels  with  the  neighbouring 
barbarians,  who  sometimes  cut  off  their  supplies  of 
water,  at  other  times  attacked  them  with  more  open 
violence.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  £05 ; Dion  Cass.  Fr.  79.) 

The  line  of  road  through  the  country  of  the  Salassi, 
and  the  passes  which  led  from  Augusta  Practoria 
over  the  Pennine  anti  Graian  Alps,  are  described  in 
the  article  Aij>es  [Vol.  I.  p.  110].  [E.  H.  B.] 

SALA'SSII.  [Mauritania,  Vol.  II.  p.  298,  b.] 
SALATARAE  (2a\*ripai,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 6),  a 
tribe  of  the  Bactriana  who  lived  along  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus.  Forbiger  suspects  that  they  are  the  same  as 
the  Saraparae,  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 
SALATHUS  (SdAaftor.  Ptol  iv.6.  § 5),  a river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a town  of  the  same  name. 
This  river,  which  took  its  rise  in  ML  Mandrus,  is  re- 
presented by  one  of  the  Wadgi,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  in  tlte  district  occupied  by  the  ancient  Autololes, 
on  the  const  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Mirik.  [K.  B.  J.] 
SALAURIS,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  mentioned  in  the  Ora  MariL  of  I 
Avienus  (v.  518),  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAI.DA,  a town  in  the  south  of  Lower  Pannonia, 
on  the  southern  hank  of  the  Savus,  and  on  the 
great  highroad  from  Siscta  to  Sirmiuxn.  ( Tab.  Peut. ; 
Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Saldum.)  It 
is  very  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  Sallis 
(2oAA(s)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  § 8).  The 
site  is  commonly  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the 
modern  Szlatma.  [L.  S.] 

SALDAE  (SdAfau,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; Ptol.  iv. 
2.  § 9,  viii.  13.  § 9;  Plin.  v.  1 ; Jtm.  Anton.;  Peut. 
Tab.),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesa- 
riensb,  with  a spacious  harbour,  which  was  in  earlier 
times  the  E.  boundary  between  the  dominions  of 
Juba  and  those  of  the  Romans.  (Strab.  l.c.)  Under 
Augustus  it  became  a Roman  “colonia."  (Plin.  i c.) 
lu  later  times  it  was  the  W.  limit  of  Mauretania 
Si  ti  tens  is,  against  Mauretania  Caesariensis  in  its 
more  contracted  sense.  It  is  identified  with  Bujeigah, 
the  flourishing  city  of  the  Kaliphat,  taken  by  Pedro 
Navarro,  the  general  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
after  two  fanrnus  battles,  a.  d.  1510  (comp.  Pres- 
cott’s Ferdinand  and  habella,  vol.  ii.  p.  457),  or 
the  C.  Bongie  of  the  French  province.  (Barth, 
Wandeiun/jm,  p.  62.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SALDAPA,  a town  of  Moesia  (Theophyl.  SimocaL 
i.  8),  which  was  ravaged  by  the  Avars  in  tbeir 
ware  with  the  enij-eror  Maurice  (1-e  Beau,  Bat 
Umpire,  vol.  x.  pp.  248,  369).  Schafarik  {Slav. 
Alt . vol.  ii.  p.  158)  has  fixed  the  site  at  the  ruins 
of  Dikebick  upon  the  Danube.  [E,  B.  J.  J 
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SALDU'BA.  1.  A small  river  in  the  territory  of 
the  Turduli  in  Hbponia  Baetica,  probably  the  same 
called  ZEaAootfa,  (with  ear.  led.)  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  4. 
§ 7).  Now  Rio  Verde. 

2.  A town  at  the  mouth  of  the  preceding  river 
(2jA3oo£o,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11),  of  no  great  importance 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3),  near  the  present 
Afarbella. 

3.  [Caesaracousta.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALE,  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  near 

the  W.  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  and  nearly  equidistant 
from  Zone  and  Doriscus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  59)  as  a Samothracian  colony.  [J.  It] 

SALEM.  [Jerusalem.] 

SALENI,  a people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
probably  in  Cantabria,  mentioned  by  Mela  (iii.  1). 
They  are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  2<uA  #-oi  of  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  6.  § 34).  [ T.  H.  D.] 

SALENTl'M  or  SALLENTPN1  (both  forms 
seem  to  rest  on  good  authority),  (2a\trr7roi),  a 
people  of  Southern  Italy,  who  inhabited  a part  of 
the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SE.  extremity,  or  as 
it  b very  often  called  the  heel,  of  Italy.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  thus  included  in  the  region  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Iapygia,  a*  well  as  in  the 
dbtrict  called  by  the  Romans  Calabria.  Strabo 
remarks  that  the  peninsula  in  question,  which  he 
considers  as  bounded  by  a line  drawn  across  from 
Tarentom  to  Brundusium,  was  variously  called  Mes- 
sapia,  Iapygia,  Calabria,  and  Salentina;  but  tliat 
some  writers  established  a distinction  between  the 
names.  (Strab.  vi.  p.282.)  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  names  were  frequently  applied  irregularly 
and  vaguely,  but  that  there  were  in  fact  two  distinct 
tribes  or  races  inhabiting  the  peninsula,  the  Sak-n- 
tines  and  the  Calabrians  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277).  of  whom 
the  Utter  were  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  Messapiana  [Calabria].  Both  were,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  kindred  races  belonging  to  the 
great  family  of  the  Pelasgian  stock.  Tradition  repre- 
sented the  Salentines  as  of  Cretan  origin,  and, 
according  to  the  habitual  form  of  such  legends, 
ascrihed  them  to  a Cretan  colony  under  Idomenens 
after  the  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  400;  Feet  ».  v.  Sakntini,  p.  329;  Varr. 
ap.  Prob.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  31.)  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
extending  from  its  southern  extremity  (the  Capo  di 
Leuca),  which  was  thence  frequently  called  the 
Salentine  promontory  (“  Saleul inum  Promontorium,” 
Met  ii.  4.  § 8;  Ptol  iii.  1.  § 13),  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tarentum.  But  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing accurately  the  limits  of  the  two  tribes, 
or  the  particular  towns  which  belonged  to  each. 

The  name  of  tlie  Salentines  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  familiarly  known  to  the  Greeks,  at  least  in 
early  times;  as  we  do  not  hear  of  their  name  in  any 
of  the  wars  with  the  Tarentines,  though  from  their 
position  they  must  have  been  one  of  the  tribes  that 
early  came  into  colludou  with  the  rising  colony. 
They  were  probably  known  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Iapygiaos,  or  confounded  with  their 
neighbours  the  Mesaapians.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  their  name  appears  in  Roman  history,  it  ia 
in  a wider  and  more  general  sense  than  that  to 
which  it  is  limited  by  the  geographers.  Livy  speak* 
of  the  Salentini  as  acceding  to  the  Samnite  alliance 
in  n a 306,  when  the  consul  L.  Volumnius  was 
sent  into  their  country,  who  defeated  them  in  several 
battles,  and  took  tome  of  their  towns.  (Liv.  ix.  42  ) 
It  U ahnobt  impossible  to  believe  tliat  th«  Romans 
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)ia«i  an  early  a»  this  pushed  their  arms  into  the 
lapygian  peninsula,  and  it  is  prohahle  that  the 
Salentines  are  here  confounded  with  the  Pencctians, 
with  whom,  according  to  some  accounts,  they  were 
closely  connected.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  a.  16.)  But  the 
name  is  used  with  still  greater  laxity  shortly  after, 
when  Livy  speaks  of  Thuriae  as  “ urbem  in  Sallon- 
tinis  " (x.  2),  if  at  least,  as  there  seems  little  doubt, 
the  place  there  meant  is  the  well-known  city  of 
Thurii  in  Lurania  [Thurii]. 

The  name  of  the  Sallentines  does  not  again  occur 
in  history  till  the  Fourth  Samnite  War,  when  they 
joined  the  confederacy  formed  by  the  Sunnites  and 
Tarentines  against  Rome;  and  shared  in  their  defeat 
by  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Barbula  in  r.  c.  281,  as 
we  find  that  general  celebrating  a triumph  over  the 
Tarentines,  Sam ui tea,  and  Sallentines.  (Eatt.  Capit. 
ann.  473.)  For  some  time  after  this  the  appear-  ; 
ance  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  drew  ofF  the  attention  of , 
the  Romans  from  more  ignoble  adversaries,  but  when 
that  monarch  had  finally  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and 
Tarentum  itself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  tha 
Romans,  they  were  left  at  leisure  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  few  tribes  that  still  maintained 
their  independence.  In  ».  c.  267  war  was  declared 
against  the  Salentines,  and  both  consuls  were  em- 
ployed in  their  subjugation.  It  was  not  likely  that 
they  could  offer  much  resistance,  yet  their  final 
conquest  was  not  completed  till  the  following  year, 
when  both  consuls  again  celebrated  triumphs  *•  de 
MessapiU  Sallentinisque."  ( Fast . Capit. ; Zonar.  viiL 
7;  Liv.  Epit.  xv;  Floru*,  i.  20;  Eutrop.  ii.  17.) 
All  the  Roman  writers  on  this  occasion  mention  the 
Salentines  alone;  the  Triumphal  Fasti,  however,  re- 
cord the  name  of  the  Messa  plana  in  conjunction  with 
them,  and  it  is  certain  that  both  nations  were 
included  both  in  the  war  and  the  conquest,  for 
Brandusium,  which  is  called  by  Florus  “ caput 
regionis,"  and  the  occupation  of  which  was  evidently 
the  main  object  of  the  war  (Zonar.  /.  c.),  seems  to 
have  been  at  that  period  certainly  a Mesaapian  city. 
The  Salentines  are  again  mentioned  as  revolting  to 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  213), 
but  seem  to  have  been  again  reduced  to  subjection 
without  difficulty.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxvii.  3G,  41.) 
From  this  time  their  name  disappears  from  history, 
and  is  not  even  found  among  the  nations  of  Italy 
that  took  up  arms  in  tlie  Social  War.  But  the 
4*  Sallentinos  ageT  * continued  to  be  a recognised 
term,  and  the  people  are  spoken  of  both  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo  as  distinct  from  their  neighbours  the  Culabri. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
13;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Cic.  pro  Rote.  Am.  46.)  The 
**  regio  Salentina  ” is  even  mentioned  as  a distinct 
portion  of  Calabria  as  late  as  the  tims  of  the  Lom- 
bards. (P.  Dine.  Hist  Lang.  ii.  21.) 

The  physical  character  and  topography  of  the 
country  of  tlus  Salentines  are  given  in  the  article 
Calabria.  The  following  towns  are  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  the  Salentines,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Calabrians,  strictly  so  called:  Aletium,  Basta, 
Kerktum,  Uxrhtum,  and  Veretum.  All  these 
are  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
lapygian  peninsula.  The  list  given  by  Ptolemy 
nearly  agrees  with  tliat  of  Pliny;  hut  he  adds 
Rhudiae,  which  was  considerably  further  N.,  and  is 
reckoned  on  good  authority  a Calabrian  city  [Ruu- 
diae].  The  place  he  calls  Banota  is  probably  the 
Hasta  of  Pliny.  To  these  inland  towns  may  proba- 
bly l>e  added  the  seaports  of  Callipous,  Castrum 
Minkrvak.  and  periiaps  Hydrukti  m also,  though 
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the  last  seems  to  lrnve  early  received  a Greek 
colony.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  an  earlier  period 
the  territory  of  the  Salentines  was  considerably 
more  extensive.  Stephanos  of  Byumtium  speaks  of 
a city  of  the  name  of  Sallentia,  from  which  was 
derived  the  name  of  the  Sullentiues,  but  no  mention 
of  this  is  found  in  any  other  writer,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly a mere  mistake,  [E.  H.  B.j 

SALERNl'M  (2<x\tpvo»:  Eth.  Salernitanus:  Sa- 
lerno), a city  of  Campania,  but  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Picentini,  on  die  N.  shore  of  (he 
gulf  of  Poetidonia,  which  now  derives  from  it  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  We  have  no  account 
of  its  origin  or  early  history ; it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  like  the  neighbouring  Marciua  a 
Tyrrhenian  orPelasgic  settlement  [Makcina];  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  in  history  previous  to  the  setdement  of 
a Roman  colony  there.  But  when  this  was  first 
decreed  (in  B.  c,  197,  it  was  not  actually  founded 
till  b.  c.  194),  Livy  speaks  of  the  place  as  Castrum 
Salcmi,  whence  we  may  infer  that  there  was  at  least 
a fortress  previously  existing  there  (Liv.  xxxii.  29, 
xxxiv.  45;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Strab.  v.  p.  251.)  The 
Roman  colony  was  established,  as  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Strabo,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  I'icen- 
tines  in  check,  that  people  having  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Strab.  L c.)  Their  town  of  Picentia  being  destroyed. 
Selenium  became  the  chief  town  of  the  district;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  to  any  great  im- 
portance. In  the  Social  War  it  was  taken  by  the 
Samnite  general  C.  Papius  (Appian,  II.  C.  i.  42): 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  is 
mentioned  in  history.  Horace  alhules  to  it  as  having 
a mild  climate,  on  which  account  it  had  apparently 
been  recommended  to  him  for  his  health  (Hot.  Ep. 
i.  15.  1.)  It  continued  to  be  a municipal  town  of 
some  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  as 
we  learn  from  inscriptions  retained  the  title  of  n 
Colonia  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 7 ; 7fu». 
Ant. ; Tab.  Pent. ; Mommsen,  laser.  R.  N.  pp.  9 
— 12.)  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Lombard  con- 
quest that  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  this  part  of  Italy;  so  that  it  is  associated  by 
Paulus  Piaconus  with  Caprea  and  Ncapolis  among 
the  “ opalentissimae  urbes  ” of  Cam|«nia  (P.  Diac. 
Hist.  Lang.  ii.  17).  It.  retained  this  consideration 
down  to  a late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
especially  rciiowned  for  its  school  of  medicine, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Scliola  Salernitan*,  was 
long  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  But  it  seems 
certain  that  this  was  derived  from  the  Arabs  in  the 
10th  or  11th  century,  and  was  not  transmitted 
from  more  ancient  times.  Salerno  is  still  the 
nee  of  an  archbishop,  with  a population  of  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  though  greatly  fallen  from  its 
mediaeval  grandeur. 

The  ancient  city,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (v.  p. 
251),  stood  on  a hill  at  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  local  writers,  who  state 
that  many  ancient  remains  have  Lien  found  on  the 
bill  which  rises  at  the  hack  of  the  modern  city,  but 
no  ruins  are  now  extant.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  612.) 
From  the  foot  of  this  hill  a level  mid  marshy  plain 
extends  without  interruption  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Silarus,  the  whole  of  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  mnnicipal  territory  of  Salemum,  ns 
Lucan  speaks  of  the  Silarus  as  skirting  the  culti- 
vated lands  of  tliat  city  (Lucan,  ii.  425.)  The 
distance  from  Salernum  itself  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Silaros  is  not  leas  than  18  miles,  though  erroneously 
given  in  the  Tabula  at  only  9-  ( Tab.PeuL ) [E.  H.  B.] 
SALE'TIO,  in  Gallia.  This  name  occurs  in  the 
Not.  Imp.,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table. 
Ammianua  (xvi.  2)  names  it  Saliso : u Argento- 
rotum,  Brocomagum,  Tabemas,  Snlisoncm,  &c.” 
The  Itin.  places  Saletio  between  Argentoratum 
(Strassburg)  and  Tabernac;  and  the  Table  places  it 
between  Tabemao  and  Brocnmagus  ( Brumath ), 
which  is  north  of  Strassburg.  The  numbers  are  not 
correct  in  the  Itin.;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
place  is  Sets  near  the  Rhine.  A diploma  of  Otho 
the  Great  names  it  “ Saliso  in  Eli-nazium,”  in  Elsas 
or  Alsace.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  4c.)  [G.  L.J 

SALGANEUS  (2a\ya*fv j;  Lir.  uses  the  Gr. 
acc.  Salganea:  Eth.  2aXydvios),  a town  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Boeotia,  and  between  Chalcis  and 
Anlhedun,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Boeotian,  who  served  as  pilot  to  the  Persian  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  and  was  put  to  death  upon  suspicion  of 
treachery,  because  no  outlet  appeared  to  the  channel 
of  tlie  Euripus;  but  the  Persian  commander,  baring 
found  out  his  mistake,  erected  a monument  on  the 
spot,  where  tire  town  was  afterwards  built.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  403;  Dicaearch.  Stat.  Grace,  p.  19;  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.).  Salganeus  was  considered  an  important 
place  from  its  commanding  the  northern  entrance  to 
the  Eoripos.  (Diod.  xix.  77 ; Liv.  xxxv.  37,  46,  51.) 
The  remains  of  the  town  stand  directly  under  the 
highest  summit  of  Mount  Messapium,  in  the  angle 
where  the  plain  terminates,  and  upon  the  side  of  a 
small  port.  The  citadel  occupied  a height  rising 
from  the  shore,  90  yards  in  length,  and  about  50 
broad,  and  having  a flat  summit  sloping  from  the 
BE.  towards  the  sea.  There  are  remains  of  walls 
on  the  crest  of  the  summit,  and  on  the  SE.  side 
of  the  height.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

р.  267.) 

SALI  (2i\oi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a people  of 
European  Sarmatia,  whom  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  p.  302)  places  on  the  river  Solis  in  the  Baltic 
province  of  Livonia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SA'LIA,  a river  in  the  territory  of  the  Asturcs, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispauia  Tarraconensis.  (Mela, 
iii.  1.)  Now  the  Sella.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'LIA,  a branch  of  the  Mosella  (Mosel),  men- 
tioned by  Venant.  Fortun.  (iii.  12.  5),  which  must 
be  the  Seille  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  126).  The  Seille 
ioins  the  Mosel  at  Metz.  [G.  L.J 

SALICA  (SdAoca,  Ptol.  U-  6.  § 59),  a town  of 
the  Oretani  in  Uispania  Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SAL  ICE.  [Taprobank.] 

SAUCES  (AD),  a place  in  Moesia  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  not  far  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Danulre  at  43  M.  P.  from  Halinyris,  and  62 
hi.  P.  from  Tomi.  The  low  and  marshy  meadows 
which  surrounded  it  were  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  between  the  great  Fridigern  and  the  legions 
of  Valens.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  7.  § 5;  Gibbon, 

с.  xxvi.;  Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire , iv.  p.  112  ; Green- 
wood, Hist  of  the  Germans , p.  328.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAL1ENTIS  (Salientibus,  Itin.  Ant  p.  428),  a 
place  in  Gallaecia,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  As- 
turica  ; variously  identified  with  Caldelas  and 
Orense.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SALINAE,  in  Gallia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Suetri 
or  Suctrii  (Ptol.  i>L  1.  § 42),  a people  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  E.  of  the  Rhone.  An  inscription  in  Spon, 
“ Decc.  civitatis  Salim,”  is  said  to  belong  to  this  place ; 
and  anotlrer  inscription  has  been  found  at  Luccrano 
sear  the  sources  of  the  Pogtione : 41 C.  Julio  Valenti 
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J.  F.  Fabr  vl  viro  civitat  Saliniens,  . . . Alpium 
maritimanun  patrono  optimo."  Some  place  Salinas 
at  Castellan  in  the  diocese  of  Senes  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  where  there  are  salt  springs,  and  where  Spoil’s 
inscription  is  said  to  have  been  found.  D'Anville 
places  it  at  Seillans  in  the  diocese  of  Frejus,  near 
Faventia  (Fayence);  and  he  observes  that  all  the  old 
towns  of  this  country  preserve  their  names.  (D’An- 
ville,  Notice,  4*-;  Ukert,  Gallien.  p.438.)  [G.  L.J 
SALI'NAE  (SoAtnu,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 21),  a town 
of  the  Catyeuchlani  or  Capelani,  towards  the  E. 
coast  of  Britannia  Romans.  Camden  (p.  339) 
identifies  it  with  Salndy  or  Sandye,  near  Potion  in 
Bedfordshire  ; others  have  sought  it  in  the  S.  part 
of  Lincolnshire.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SALI'NAE  (SoXTkoj,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 7 ; Pent. 
Tab.;  Geog.  Ilav.  iv.  7),  a town  of  Dacia  identified 
with  Thorda,o n the  Arangos  in  Transylvania. where 
there  are  Roman  remains.  (Comp.  Paget,  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SALINSAE.  [Mauretania,  VoL  II.  p.  299,  a.] 
SALPNUM  (iaAlvov),  a place  on  the  right  bank 
of  tire  Danube,  a little  below  Aquincum,on  the  road 
from  this  town  to  Murea  in  Lower  Panoonia.  (Ptol. 
ii.  16.  § 4;  It  AnL  p.  245,  where  it  is  called  Vetus 
Salina.)  On  the  Peut.  Table  we  find  in  that  spot 
the  corrupt  name  Vetusalium.  Its  site  must  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Ilansza- 
bek.  [L.  SO 

SALIOCANUS.  [Stalxocanus.] 
SALIOCLITA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  the  road  from  Gecabam  (Orleans) 
to  Lutetia  (Paris).  It  is  Saclas,  a little  south  of 
Etampes,  on  the  Juine,  a branch  of  the  Seine.  The 
Itin.  makes  the  distance  the  same  from  Genabnm, 
and  Lutetia,  which  we  must  take  to  bo  La  Cite 
de  Paris  ; but  there  is  an  error  in  the  Itin.,  as 
D’Anville  shows,  in  the  distance  from  Saliuclita  to 
Lutetia,  and  he  proposes  to  correct  it.  [G.  L.J 
SALISSO,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  a road  from  August*  Trevirorum 
(Trier)  to  Bingium  (Bingen).  The  places  reck- 
oned from  Augusta  are  Bandobrica  xviiL,  Salisso 
xxii,  Bingium  xxiii.  This  Bandobrica  is  not  the 
place  described  under  the  article  Baudobrica 
(Bop part).  These  63  Gallic  leagues  exceed  the  real 
distance  from  Trier  to  Bingen  considerably.  The 
site  of  Salisso  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

SALLAECUS  (SdAAoucor,  Ptol  ii.  5.  § 8),  a 
town  in  the  S.  of  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SALLENTPNL  [Salhntinl} 

SALLUNTUM.  [Dalmatia.J 
SALMA  NTICA  (laXpdrrtKa,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 9; 
in  the  Itin.  Ant  called  Salmatice;  in  Polyaenu* 
Strat  viii.  48,  XaXparis),  an  important  town  of 
the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Durius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugust*. 
It  is  incontestibly  identical  with  the  ’LXfiarrucfj  of 
Polybius  (iii.  14),  and  the  Hermandica  or  Helmau- 
tica  of  Livy  (xxi.  5;  cf.  Nonius,  Hisp.  c.  38).  It 
is  the  celebrated  modem  town  of  Salamanca , where 
the  piers  of  a bridge  of  twenty-seven  arches  over  the 
Tormes , built  by  Trajan,  are  still  in  existence.  (Cf. 
Mi  nano,  LHccion.  vii.  p.  402;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr. 
xiv.  p.  267.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

SALMO'NA,  a branch  of  the  Mosella  (Mosel). 

“ Nec  fastiditos  Salmonae  nsurpo  fluores.” 

(Ausonius,  MostlL  366.) 

The  Salmona  is  the  Salme , which  flows  into  the 
Mosel,  near  the  village  of  Neumugax.  [G.  L.J 
3 L 2 
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SALMO  NE  Steph.  B.  x.  p.;  Strab.; 

2aA uwyia,  Di.nl.  iv.  68:  Etk.  SaA^wi'f  j%,  1a\fiu- 
vt ittjs,  Steph.  R. ; llie  form  5aA uuytlnjs  preMip|>osea 
a form  2aA1ua«'«ia,  which  probably  ought  to  be  read 
in  Diodorus  instead  of  2a\/ju*vla).  an  ancient  town 
of  Ptaatis  in  Elis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Saltnoneus,  stood  near  Heracleia  at  the  sources  of 
the  Enipeusor  Barn ich ins,  a branch  of  the  Alpheius. 
Its  site  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356;  Diod.  L c.; 
Apollod.  i.  9.  § 7 ; Steph.  B.  /.  c ) 

SALMONK.  [Samonii'm  Pkomontorium.] 

SALMYCA  (5dA/iu«a,  Steph.  B.  Lc.)  a city  of 
S|»*in  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  perhaps  in  the 
Campus  Spartiarius  near  Carthago  Nova,  if  the 
reading  of  Brodacus  in  Oppiun  {Cgneg.  iv.  222)  is 
correct.  (Comp.  Ukert,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  402.)  [ T.  H.  D.J 
SALMYDESSUS  {' AkuvUurcrbs  Ijrot  ZaXjiu&rja- 
061,  l’toi  iii.  1 1.  §4  iHalinydessos,  Plin  iv.  ll.s.  18; 
Mela,  ii.  2.  § 5).  a coast-town  or  district  of  Thrace, 
on  the  Kuxine,  about  60  miles  NW.  from  the  ■ 
entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  probably  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Midjeh,  The 
eastern  offshoots  of  the  Haemus  here  come  very  close 
to  the  shore,  which  they  divide  from  the  valley  of 
the  Hebrus.  The  people  of  Sahnydcssus  were  thus 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  less  barbarous 
portions  of  Thrace,  and  became  notorious  fur  their 
savage  ami  inhuman  character,  which  harmonised 
well  with  that  of  their  country,  the  coast  of  which 
was  extremely  dangerous. 

Aeschylus  ( Prom,  726#)  describes  Snlmydea^us 
as  “the  nigged  jaw  of  the  sea,  hostile  to  sailors, 
step-mother  of  ships;”  and  Xenophon  {Anab.  vii.  5. 

§ 12,  seq.)  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  its  people 
carried  on  the  business  of  wreckers  in  a very  syste- 
matic manner,  the  coast  being  marked  out  into 
p>rtions  by  means  of  posts  erected  along  it,  and 
those  to  whom  each  portion  was  assigned,  having 
the  exclusive  right  to  plunder  all  vessels  and  persons 
cast  upon  it.  This  plan,  he  says,  was  adopted  to 
prevent  the  bloodshed  which  had  frequently  been 
occasioned  among  themselves  by  their  previous  prac- 
tice of  indiscriminate  plunder.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  319) 
describes  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  as 
“ desert,  rocky,  destitute  of  harbonrs,  and  completely 
exposed  to  the  north  winds;”  while  Xenophon  {Lc.) 
characterises  the  sea  adjoining  it  as  “ full  of  shoals.” 

The  earlier  writers  appear  to  speak  of  Salmy- 
dessus  os  a district  only,  but  in  later  authors,  as 
Apollodorus,  Pliny  and  Mela,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
town. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  history  of  this 
place.  Herodotus  (iv.  93)  states  that  its  inhabi 
tant.H,  with  some  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes,  sub- 
mitted without  reriMance  to  Darius  when  he  was 
marching  through  their  country  towards  the  Danube. 
When  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed 
Cyrus  the  Younger  enteied  the  service  of  Seuthes, 
one  of  the  expeditions  in  which  they  were  employed 
tinder  Xenophon  was  to  reduce  the  people  of  Salmy- 
de»sus  to  obedience;  a task  which  they  seem  to 
have  accomplished  without  much  difficulty.  ( Anab . 
lc.)  [J.K.] 

SALQ,  a tributary  of  the  Iberns  in  Celtiberia, 
which  flowed  past  the  town  of  Bilbilis  (whence 

* In  this  passage  the  poet,  strangely  enough, 
places  Salmydesau*  in  Asia  Minor  near  the  Tiier- 
mvkn. 


r Justin,  xliv.  3,  Calls  the  river  itself  Bilbilis),  and 
I entered  the  Iberns  at  Allabon.  (Mart.  i.  49,  x.  20, 
103,  iv.  55.)  Now  the  Xulon.  [T.  11.  I).) 

SALODU'KUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  x.  from  Petinesca  [Pktisksca],  and 
the  distance  from  Salodnrutn  to  Augusta  Kaura- 
corum  {Angst  near  Basle)  is  xxii. 

Satoduruin  is  Solothum^  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
or  Soleure,  and  though  the  distance  between  Basle 
and  Soluthum  is  somewliat  less  than  tliat  in  the 
It  ins.,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  passage  over  tl>e 
hills  which  separate  the  cantons  of  Basle  and  Solo- 
thum. 

It  is  Mid  that  there  are  Roman  remains  at  So- 
leure,  and  an  inscription  of  the  year  b.  c.  219, 

! “ Vico  Salod.”,  has  been  found  there.  Saiodurum  is 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Helvetii  with  a Celtic  ter- 
mination {dmr).  Cl uver  conjectured  that  Ptolemy’s 
Ganndurum  [Ganoduki \m]  might  be  Salndurum. 
(D’Anville,  Notice  i/v.;  Ukert,  Gallien.)  [G.  L.J 
| SALOE  (2oA 6tj,  Pa  us.  vii.  24.  § 7),  or  Sale 
(Plin.  ▼.  31),  a small  lake  of  Lydin  at  the  'oot  of 
Mount  Sipylus,  on  the  site  of  Tantalis  or  Sipylaa, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Maeonia,  which  hud  probably 
perished  during  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  58, 
xii.  p.  579.) 

The  lake  was  surrounded  by  a marsh;  ami  the 
Pliyrites,  which  flowed  into  it  as  a brook,  issued  at 
the  other  side  as  a river  of  some  importance.  [L.S.1 
SALOMACUM,  or  SALAMOCUM,  is  placed  by 
the  Antooine  Itin.  on  a rood  from  Aquae  Tarbellicue 
{Bax)  to  Rurdigala  {Bordeaux).  Saluinacmn  is 
the  next  place  on  the  road  to  Burdigala  and  xviii. 
distant.  The  distance  and  the  name  Sales  show 
tliat  Sales  is  Salomacom.  [G.L.J 

SALO'XA,  SALO'NAE  (2oA«w,  2oAm«i; 
this  latter  is  the  more  usual  form,  as  found  in 
Inscriptions,  Orclli,  Inter,  nna.  502,  3833,  4995; 
and  on  coins,  iUsclie,  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  1557:  Etk. 
ia\ieyirTjr,  2a\arvtvs),  a town  and  harbour  of 
Dalmatia,  which  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  situated 
on  the  K.  comer  of  the  gulf  into  which  the 
Adriatic  break'*  (Caw.  di  Caste  Hi)  on  the  N.  of  the 
river  IaliEu  {il  Giad  o).  Lucan’s  description  (viii. 
104)  — 

Qua  maris  Adriaci  longas  ferit  unda  Salonas 
Et  tepiduin  in  molles  Zephyros  excurrit  lader 

agree*  with  its  oblong  form,  still  traceable  in  the 
ruins,  and  with  the  course  of  the  river.  Though 
the  public  buildings  mid  houses  of  ancient  Salouao 
have  been  destroyed,  enough  remains  *-f  the  wall 
to  show  the  size,  as  well  as  position,  of  the  city; 
and  the  arch  of  the  bridge  proves  that  the  course  of 
the  river  is  unch  nged. 

The  city  constated  of  two  parts,  the  eastern  and 
the  western;  the  latter  stands  on  rather  higher 
ground,  sloping  towards  the  N.,  along  which  the 
wall  on  that  side  is  built.  Little  is  known  of 
Salonae  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar;  after 
the  fall  of  Dalminium  it  became  the  chief  town  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  L.  Caeciiiua 
Metellus,  b.  c.  117.  (Appian,  lllgr.  11.)  It  was 
besieged  a second  time,  and  opened  its  gates  to  Ciu 
Cosconius,  b.  c.  78.  (Eutrop.  vL  4;  Oro-.  v.  23.) 
When  the  Pompeian  fleet  swept  the  Ionian  gulf 
from  Corey  r*  to  Salonue,  M.  Octavius,  who  com- 
manded a squadron  for  Pompeius,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  loss  from  before  this  stronghold  of 
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Caesar's.  (Cars.  B.  C.  lit.  9.)  The  profligate  Ga- 
binius,  after  being  cooped  up  for  months  in  the 
foi  tress,  died  here.  (Auct.  B.  Alex.  43  ; Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  12.)  In  b.  c.  39  Asiuius  Pol  I io  defeated  the  Par- 
theni,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  took  Salon ae,  in  commemoration  of 
which  his  son  Asiniua  Gallus  bore  the  “ agnomen  ” 
Saloninus  (Comp.Virg.  Bucol . viii.  7 ; Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1. 
14 — 16.)  From  the  time  it  received  a colony  it 
was  looked  upon  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
power  on  that  side  the  Adriatic,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  its  loyalty,  as  was  shown  in  the  siege  it 
maintaiued  against  Rato  the  native  leader,  a.  D.  6. 
All  the  great  Roman  roads  in  Dalmatia  met  at  this 
point,  and  when  the  country  was  divided  into  three 
u conventus,”  or  assize  towns,  as  many  as  382 
u decuriae  ” were  convened  to  it.  (Plin.  iii.  26.) 
Under  the  earlier  emperors  the  town  was  embel- 
lished with  many  public  buildings,  the  number  of 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  Diocletian,  who. 
according  to  I’orphyrogenitus  (de  A dm.  Imp.  29), 
completely  rebuilt  the  city.  No  great  change  took 
place  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
that  emperor ; but  if  we  are  to  believe  Porpby- 
rogenitus  (/.  c.)  the  “ long  Salonae  ” attained  to 
half  tlie  size  of  Constantinople.  In  a.  d.  481  Sa- 
loiiae  was  taken  by  Oduaoer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  but 
was  recovered  from  the  Goths  by  the  Gepid  prince 
Mundus,  the  general  of  Justinian.  Totiia  occupied  it 
for  a time.  Little  ia  known  of  these  sieges,  except 
that  it  was  partially  destroyed.  (Procop.  B.  G i. 
5,  7, 17,  See.)  It  soon  recovered  from  these  diasters  ; 
and  it  was  from  Salonae  that  Belisarius  in  544, 
and  Narses  in  552.  set  out  to  rescue  Italy  from 
Totiia  and  the  Goths.  (Comp.  Gibboo,  c.  xliii.) 
The  Avars  iuvaded  Dalmatia  in  639,  and,  advancing 
upon  Salonae,  pillaged  and  burnt  the  town,  which 
from  tliat  time  has  b-en  deserted  and  iu  ruins. 
(Const.  Porpli.  L c.)  The  town  possessed  a dock- 
yard, which,  from  Strabo’s  (vii.  p.  315)  account, 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  deserving  tliat 
name  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  present  state 
ot  the  place  offers  many  illustrations  of  past  events ; 
the  following  works  touch  very  fully  upon  the 
remains  of  the  fortifications  and  other  ruins  ; Wil- 
kinson, Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  pp.  151—164;  Neigcbanr, 
Die  SwUSlartn,  pp.  151—164  ; l.anza,  Antiche 
lapide  Sulunitane  ineditc,  Zara,  1850;  F.  Carrara, 
Tojtoyrafa  c Scad  di  Salona , Trieste,  1850. 

The  fume  of  Salonae  mainly  rests  upon  its  neigh- 
bourhood having  been  chosen  by  Diocletian  as  the 
place  of  his  retirement.  That  emperor,  after  his 
resignation,  spent  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  in 
tlie  secliisiou  of  the  palace  which  has  given  its  uame 
to  Spalata.  Spalato,  often  erroneously  called  Spa- 
in tro,  in  lllyric  Split,  is  a corrupted  form  of  Salonae 
Pulatimn  or  S.  Palatium.  The  building  of  tlie 
puttee,  within  the  precincts  of  which  tlie  greater 
port  of  the  modem  town  is  constructed,  occupied 
twelve  years.  The  stone,  which  was  very  little 
inferior  to  marble  itself,  was  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Tragurium.  After  the  death  of  Dio- 
cletian, but  little  is  known  of  the  palace  or  its 
occupants.  Part  of  it  was  kept  by  the  magistrates 
of  Salonae.  as  a state  palace;  and  part  was  occupied 
by  tlie  4 Gynaecium,”  or  cloth  manufactory,  in 
tfiiich  w.»men  only  were  employed,  — whence  the 
name.  It  was  tenauted  by  tlie  piuuitom  emperors 
of  the  West,  Glycerius  and  Julius  Nepos,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  murdered  here.  Wheu  Salonae  was 
captured  by  the  Avars,  the  houseiea*  citizens  tied  to 
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the  massive  structure  of  tlie  palace  for  shelter : the 
settlement  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  their  country- 
men became  a Roman  city  under  the  name  of 
AsrALATHUM,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  200 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors.  (Const. 
Porph.  1.  c.) 

The  palace  is  nearly  a square,  terminated  at 
the  four  comers  by  a quadrangular  tower.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  and  most  accurate  admeasure- 
ments, the  superficial  content,  including  tlie  towers, 
occupies  a space  of  a little  more  than  eight  acres. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia , vol.  i.  pp.  114 — 143  ; Neige- 
baur,  Die  Sud-Slaeen,  pp.  134 — 151.)  The  en- 
tire building  was  composed  of  two  principal  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  one  to  the  8.  contained  two 
temples  — one  dedicated  to  Jupiter  tlie  other  to 
Aesculapius  — and  the  private  rooms  of  the  em- 
peror. Two  streets  intersected  each  other  at  right 
angles,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it;  the  principal  one 
led  from  the  Porta  Aurca,  the  main  entrance  on 
the  N.  front,  to  a spacious  court  before  the  vestibule; 
the  other  ran  in  a direct  line  from  tlie  W.  to  the  E. 
gate,  and  crossed  tlie  main  street  just  below  the 
court.  What  remains  is  not  enough  to  explain  the 
distribution  of  the  various  parts  of  the  interior. 
By  a comparison  of  what  existed  in  his  time  with 
the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  Adams  (Antiquities  of 
Diocletian  $ Palace , 1764)  has  composed  his  inge- 
nious restoration  of  the  palace.  (Comp.  Gibton, 
c.  xiii.)  All  the  gates,  except  the  Porta  Argentes, 
were  defended  by  two  octagonal  towers;  the  principal 
or  “ golden  gate n still  remains  nearly  perfect.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  is  now  tlie  “ Duonio,”  and  that  of 
Aesculapius  is  a baptistery  dedicated  to  St.  John. 
Diocletian's  palace  marks  an  aera; — columnar  was 
so  combined  with  arched  architecture,  that  tlie 
arches  were  at  first  made  to  rest  upon  the  enta- 
blature, and  afterwards  were  even  forced  imme- 
diately to  spring  from  the  abacus,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  statics,  which  requires  undiniiuished  and 
angular  pillars  under  the  arch ; at  length  the  enta- 
blature itself  took  the  form  of  an  arch.  (Muller, 
Ancient  Art,  § 193.)  But  although  this  archi- 
tecture offends  against  the  rules  of  good  taste,  yet 
these  remains  may  serve  to  show  how  directly  the 
Saracens  and  Christian  architects  borrowed  from 
Roman  models  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  creation  of  their  own 
imagination.  (Comp.  Hope,  Architecture,  vol.  i. 
c.  viii.;  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Architecture,  p,  152.) 
A plan  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  taken  from  Adams, 
will  be  found  in  Fergussou’s  Handbook  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  356,  accompanied  by  an  account  of 
tlie  general  arrangements  of  the  building.  FE.B  J.J 

SALl’ESA,  a Roman  municipium  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  SE.  of  Hi*  pal  is,  at  the  ruined  Facialcazar, 
between  Utter  a and  Coronil.  (Florez,  Esp.Sagr. 
ix.  p.  17;  Mionnet,  Suppl.  i.  pt  44.)  [T.  U.  D.J 

SALITNUM  (Eih.  Salpinas),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (v.  31,  32),  who 
speaks  of  the  Salpinates  as  assisting  the  Volsinians 
in  their  war  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  389.  It  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  here  spoken  of 
that  they  were  an  independent  people,  with  a con- 
siderable territory  and  a fortified  city  ; and  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  associated  with  the  powerful 
Volsinians  would  lead  to  the  inference  tliat  they  also 
must  have  been  a people  of  considerable  power. 
Yet  no  subsequent  mention  of  their  name  is  found, 
and  all  trace  of  their  existence  disappears.  Niebuhr 
conjectures  that  Salpinuin  occupied  the  site  of  the 
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modem  Orvieto , the  name  of  which  is  evidently  * 
corruption  of  Urbs  Vet  us,  the  form  used  by  I’&ulus 
Diaoonus  in  the  seventh  century  ( P.  Diac.  iv.  33) : 
there  is,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  the  site  was  one 
of  a more  ancient  Ktruscan  city  ; and  its  proximity 
to  Volsinii  rendere  it  probable  enough  that  it  may 
have  been  Salpinum.  But  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  any  such  conclusion.  (Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  p. 
493.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SALSAS  or  SALSA,  a river  of  Carina nia,  noticed 
by  Pliny  (vi.  25).  Reichard  imagines  that  this  is 
the  same  stream  as  that  called  by  Morcian,  Cathraps 
(p.  21,  ed.  Hudson),  and  by  Ptolemy,  Ant  pa  or 
Cathraps  (vi.  8.  § 4);  and  he  identities  it  with  the 
modem  Shur;  but  this  6©eins  very  doubtful.  [V.] 
SAI.SU LAE,  in  Gallia.  Mela  (ii.  5)  describes 
the  Salsulac  Eons  as  not  sending  forth  fresh  water, 
bat  water  salter  than  the  sea.  He  places  the  Eons 
south  of  the  lake  Rubresus,  and  near  the  shore 
which  he  calls  Leucate  [Lkucatk].  Salsulac  is 
in  the  Antonine  I tin.  on  the  road  from  Narbo  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Salsulac  is  Salset  or  Sallee,  where  there 
b a salt-spring.  Near  the  Fans,  says  Mela,  is  a 
plain  very  green  with  fine  and  slender  reeds,  under 
which  b water.  Thu  b the  place,  he  says,  where 
fish  are  got  by  striking  down  with  a prong  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  fables 
told  by  the  Greeks  and  some  Romans  about  fishes 
being  dug  out  of  the  ground.  He  alludes  to  Po- 
lybius (xxxiv.  10).  [Bubcuio.]  [G.  L.] 

SALSUM  FLUMEN,  a tributary  of  the  Bactb 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Attegua  and  Attnbia. 
(Ilirtius,  D.  A.  c.  7,  8.)  Variously  identified  with 
the  Guadajoz  and  Salado.  [T.  H.  D.j 

S ALSUS.  [Staciiih.] 

SALTIATES  (SaArtfirtu,  Strab.  iii.  p.  144), 
according  to  Strabo  a people  of  Spain  celebrated  for 
their  woollen  manufacture.  But  we  must  probably 
read  in  thb  passage  2aAaxirprai.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SAI.TICl,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconen&ia.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  447.)  Variously  identified 
with  Jorqnera  and  S.  Maria  del  Campo.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SALTIGA  (SdAnyo,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 61),  a town  of 
the  Bastitani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SALTOPYBGUS.  [Tkoucium.] 

SAI.URNIS  (Sal urn),  a town  in  Rhaetia,  on  the 
river  Athesb,  in  the  north  of  Tridentum,  b men- 
tioned only  by  Paulas  Diaconus.  (Ilist.  Langob. 
iii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

SALUTARIS  PHRYGIA.  [Phryqia,  p.  625.] 
SALVA  (XoAoua),  a town  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.  (PtoLii.  16.  § 4;  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  266, 
267.)  According  to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  where  it 
b called  Solva,  it  contained  a garrison  of  a body  of 
horsemen.  The  site  of  thb  plaoo  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  [L.  S.] 

S A' LYES  (3dAo«0,  SAXYI,  SALLU'VII,  or 
SA'LLYES  (Steph.  By  a.  s.  r.),  a Ligurian  people  in 
Gallia.  There  are  other  varieties  in  the  writing  of 
the  word.  The  early  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
Ligyos  to  these  Salyes;  and  their  territory,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Maaaaliots,  when  Strabo 
wrote,  was  originally  called  Ligy slice.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  203.)  The  geographer  means  to  say  that  the 
old  Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Salyes,  but  only  with  tlie  name  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged.  Livy  (v.  34)  speaks  of  the 
l’hocacans  who  founded  Maasilia  being  attacked  by 
the  Salyes,  for  in  his  time  the  name  Salyes  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  Romans. 
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Strabo  speaks  of  the  Salyes  in  hb  description  of 
tlie  Alps.  He  makes  their  country  extend  from 
Antipolb  to  Massilia,  and  even  a little  further. 
They  occupied  the  hilly  country  which  lies  inland 
and  some  parts  of  tlie  coast,  where  they  were  mingled 
with  the  Greeks  (iv.  p.  203).  They  extended  west 
as  far  os  the  Rhone.  The  Salyes  had  also  the 
country  north  of  Massilia  as  far  as  the  Druentia 
(Durance),  a distance  of  500  stadia;  but  on  cross* 
ing  the  Druentia  at  Cabelliu  or  Caballio  ( Cavail- 
lon ) a man  would  be  in  the  oountry  of  the  Carares 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  185),  who  extended  from  the  Druentia 
to  the  Isara  (/sere).  [Cavarbs.]  Strabo  adds 
that  the  Salyes  occupy  both  plains  and  the  moun- 
tains above  tlie  plains.  In  thb  passage  (Oi  pirn 
olv  2aAo*r  Iv  ednoh)  Groskurd  (TrtuuL  Strab. 
vol.  L p.  318)  has  altered  2<Uw«r  into  Kaovapoi, 
and  so  he  has  spoiled  the  meaning.  Ukert  has 
defended  the  true  reading,  though  he  has  not 
correctly  explained  ir  oirrolr.  The  Salyes  occupied 
the  wide  plains  east  of  Tarascon  and  Arlej,  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  country  between  the  iHaxmce 
and  the  Mediterranean;  and  so  Strabo  could  cor- 
rectly say  that  the  Volcae  Tectosages  who  reach  to 
the  Rhone  bad  the  Salyes  extending  along  their 
border  and  opposite  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Cavans  opposite  to  them  (north  of 
the  Durance). 

The  Salyes  are  sometimes  distingubhed  from  the 
Ligores,  as  when  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  speaks  of  tlie 
coast  which  the  Massaliots  possess  and  the  Salyes 
as  far  as  the  Ligyes  to  the  parts  towards  Italy  and 
the  river  Varus,  the  boundary  of  the  Narbonitb 
(Provincia  Narbonensb)  and  Italy.  Livy  also  (xxi. 
26)  speaks  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Etruria  and  of  the  Ligures,  and  then  the 
coast  of  the  Salyes  till  he  came  to  Massilia.  Thb 
shows  that  tlie  Ligurians  of  Gallia,  or  the  country 
west  of  the  Ear,  became  known  to  the  Romans  by 
the  name  of  Salyes.  Strabos  remark  that  these 
Salyes,  whom  the  early  Greeka  named  Ligures,  were 
called  Celtoligyes  by  the  later  Greeks,  may  explain 
how  Livy  or  hb  Epitomiser  has  called  the  Salyes 
both  Ligurians  (M  Transalpinos  Ligures,”  Epit.  47) 
and  Galli  (Epit,  60).  They  were  a mixed  race  of 
Galli  and  Ligures. 

The  Salyes  were  a warlike  people.  They  had 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  dbtributed  into  ten 
tribes  or  divisions.  They  were  the  first  of  tlio 
Transalpine  nations  which  the  Romans  subdued. 
(Floras,  iii.  2.)  The  Romans  fought  for  a long 
time  with  the  Ligurians  east  of  the  Ear,  and  with 
the  Salyes  west  of  it,  for  these  people  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  sea-coast  closed  against  the  Romans 
the  way  into  Spain.  They  plundered  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  were  so  formidable  that  the  road 
through  their  land  was  hardly  safe  for  a large  army. 
After  eighty  years  of  fighting  the  Romans  with  dif- 
ficulty succeeded  in  gelling  a road  of  12  stadia  in 
width  allowed  for  the  free  passage  of  those  who 
went  on  the  public  service. 

Livy  (xxxi.  10)  tells  us  that  in  the  Second  Punio 
War  the  Insubres,  Cenoinani,  and  Boii  stirred  up 
the  Salyes  and  other  Ligurians  to  join  them ; and  all 
together  under  Hamilcar  attacked  Placentia.  There 
is  no  ground,  as  Ukert  remarks,  to  alter  iho  reading 
“ Salyb,”  for  we  Bee  no  reason  why  the  Salyes  y 
well  us  other  Ligurians  or  mixed  Ligurians  should 
not  aid  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Both  the  Ligurians 
and  tlie  Cisalpine  Galli  dreaded  the  arms  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  Romans.  The  alliance  with 
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M»#**nia  first  brought  the  Romans  into  the  country 
of  the  Snlyes;  and  in  b.  c.  154  the  Oxybii  and 
Deceates,  or  I>eciates,  who  were  threatening  Massilia, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Q.  Opimius.  The 
Salycs  or  Salluvii  are  not  named  on  this  occasion  by 
the  historians,  and  the  Deceates  and  Oxybii,  who 
were  certainly  Ligurians,  may  have  been  two  smaller 
tribes  included  under  the  general  name  of  Salves  or 
Salluvii.  [Dkciatks;  Oxybii.]  The  consnl  M. 
Fnlvius  Flaccus  in  B.  o.  125  defeated  the  Salvos, 
and  in  n.  c.  123  the  consul  C.  Sextioa  Calvinus 
completed  the  subjugation  of  this  people,  and  founded 
Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  in  their  territory. 

I’tolemy  (ii.  10.  § 15)  enumerates  Taras  con, 
Glanum,  Arelatum  (Arelate)  Colonia,  Aquae  Sex- 
tiae Colon ia,  and  Kmaginum  as  the  towns  of  the 
Salyea.  Tarasoon,  Olauum  {St.  Remi),  Arelate,  and 
Krnaginum  [EuNAOiMina]  all  lie  west  of  Aquae 
Sextiae  (/Imp)  and  of  Marteilk  ; and  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  country  of  the  Salves  is  the  western 
half  of  the  tract  between  the  Par  and  the  Rhone, 
and  between  the  Durance  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  tribes  east  of  the  Salycs,  the  Albici,  Suetri, 
Nentsi,  Oxybii,  and  Deviates,  and  there  may  be 
some  others  [CommoniJ,  were  perhaps  sometimes 
iia-l  tided  under  the  name  of  the  more  powerful  nation 
of  the  Salyea;  but  Strabo’s  statement  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  strictly  correct,  when  he  makes  the  Sa- 
lves extend  along  the  coast  to  Antipolis.  The  coast 
immediately  west  of  the  Var  belonged  to  the  Dece- 
ates and  Oxybii.  Pliny  say#  “ Ligurium  celeberrimi 
ultra  Alpes,  Salluvii,  Deviates,  Oxybii " (iii.  5);  the 
three  tribes  of  Tramuilpine  Ligures  whose  names  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  conquestof  this  country. 

In  Pliny's  list  of  the  Colonise  in  the  interior  of 
Nnrbonensis  east  of  the  Rhone  there  is  “ Aquae 
Sextiae  Salluviorum,”  and  we  may  conclude  that  the 
head-quurtera  of  the  Salves  or  Salluvii  were  in 
the  plain  country  above  Aix , and  thence  to  Ark*. 
Owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  Greeks  of  Massilia 
they  would  be  the  first  of  the  Ligures  or  the  mixed 
Galli  and  Ligurians  who  felt  the  effect  of  Greek 
civil isatiou,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
race  was  crossed  by  Greek  blood.  Pog searing  the 
town  of  Arelate,  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone,  they  would  have  in  their  hands  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  history 
ot  this  brave  and  unfortunate  people  is  swallowed  up 
In  the  blood-stained  annals  of  Rome;  and  the  race 
was  probably  nearly  extirpated  by  the  consul  Cal- 
vinus selling  them  after  his  conquest.  [G.  L] 

SAMAICA  (2a Ptol.  iii.  1L  § 9),  is  de- 
scribed by  Ptolemy  as  a trrptmjyia  of  Thrace,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aegean.  [J.  R] 
SAMACHONPTIS  LACUS  (S4«x»ffris  Mfurn 
al.  the  name  given  by  Josephus  to 

the  small  lake  of  the  LTpper  Jordan,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  u water#  of  Merom,”  where  Joehua  routed 
the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  which  city,  accord- 
ing to  Joeephus,  was  situated  above  the  lake.  (Comp. 
Josh.  xi.  5,  7,  and  Judg.  iv.  with  Josephus,  AnL  v. 
5.  § I.)  Ho  elsewhere  describes  the  lake  as  60 
stadia  long  by  30  broad,  extending  its  marshes  to  a 
place  called  Daphne,  which  Reland  is  probably  right 
in  altering  to  Dane,  i.  e.  Dan,  as  Josephus  im- 
mediately identifies  it  with  the  temple  of  the  Golden 
Calf.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  1.  § 1;  Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  263.)  The  name,  which  is  not  elsewhere  found, 
has  been  variously  derived,  but  the  most  probable 
etymology  would  connect  it  in  sense  with  the  He- 
brew name  Merom  «=  aquae  superiores,  deriving  the 
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word  from  the  Arabic  “ samaca,”  nhns  JTuiL  (Reland, 
L c.  p.  262.)  It  is  singular  that  no  other  notices 
occur  of  thi#  lake  in  sacred  or  in  other  writings.  Its 
modem  name  is  Bahr-tl-Hukh.  Pococke  write#; 
“ Josephus  says  the  lake  was  7 miles  long,  but  it  is 
not  above  2 miles  brood,  except  at  the  north  end, 
where  it  may  be  about  4.  The  waters  are  muddy 
and  esteemed  unwholesome,  having  something  of  tins 
nature  of  the  water  of  a morns#.”  {Observation*  on 
Palaestine,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.)  Dr.  Robinson  **  estimated 
its  length  at  aliont  2 hours,  or  from  4 to  5 ce*»- 
graphical  miles;  its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  is 
probably  not  less  than  4 miles.”  It  had  the  ap- 
pearance almost  of  a triangle,  the  northern  part  being 
far  the  broadest ; “ or  rather  the  map  gives  to  it  in 
some  degree  the  shape  of  a pear.”  ( BibL  Res.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  339,  340,  Biblioth.  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  12;  Stan- 
ley. Sinai  anti  Palestine,  p.  383,  u.  1.)  [G.  W.l 
SAMAMYCII.  [Syrtica.] 

SA'MARA.  [Fkui>is  ; Samarobriva.  ] 
SAMA'RIA  (2<map*iTit,  LXX.,  Joseph. ; x*6p<* 
lauapia.'v,  2 apapls,  Zauaptia,  Ptol.).  The  district 
has  been  already  described  in  genera],  under  Pa- 
la  kstib  a [p.  518],  where  also  the  notice  of  Jo- 
sephus has  been  cited  [p.  532],  It  remains  to  Add 
a few  words  concerning  its  extent,  its  special  eba- 
racteristica,  and  its  place  in  classical  geography.  It 
lay,  according  to  Josephus,  “ between  Judaea  and 
Galilee  (comp.  St.  John,  iv.  4),  extending  from  a 
village  called  Ginaea  in  the  great  plain  (Esdraelon) 
to  the  toparchy  of  Acrabattsu”  Ginaea  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the  modem  Jenin, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain,  on  the  road 
from  Nablus  to  Nazareth.  The  toparchy  of  Acre- 
batts,  mentioned  also  by  Pliny,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine; but  it  certainly  lay  between  Nablus  and  Jericho, 
and  therefore  probably  east  of  the  toparchy  of  Goplma 
and  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  (Eusebius, 
OnomasL  t.  v.  'AutpaSSdv ; Reland,  Palaest.  p. 
192.)  The  northern  boundary  of  Samaria  is  well  de- 
fined by  « continuous  line  of  hills,  which,  commencing 
with  Mount  Carmel  on  the  W.,  runs  first  in  a SW 
direction  and  then  almost  due  E.  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  bounding  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  tbs 
S.  Its  southern  boundary  is  not  so  distinctly 
marked,  but  was  probably  conterminous  with  the 
northern  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjntnin.  It  com- 
prehended the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  half  of  Ma- 
nasseh  on  this  side  Jordan,  and,  if  it  be  extended  as 
far  E.  as  Jordan,  included  also  some  part  of  Isaa- 
char,  that  skirted  these  two  tribes  on  the  E.  Pliny 
(v.  13)  reckons  to  Samaria  the  towns  Neapolia,  for- 
merly called  Mamortha,  Sebaate,  and  Gamala,  which 
last  is  certainly  erroneous.  ^Gamala.]  Ptolemy 
names  Ncapolis  and  Thena  {&ova,  v.  16.  § 5),  which 
last  is  evidently  identical  with  Thanath  (0ord0)  of 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  mentioned  by  Eusebios  {Ono- 
masL  s.  r.)f  and  still  existing  in  a village  named 
77iena,  10  miles  E.  of  Neapolis,  on  the  descent  to  the 
Jordan.  St.  Jerome  notes  that  the  most  precious 
oil  was  produced  in  Samaria  (in  Hoteam , cap.  xil), 
and  its  fertility  is  attested  by  Josephus.  [0.  W.] 
SAMARIA,  SEBASTE  (2 apdpua,  2«ed<rrt7),  tbs 
Hebrew  Shomron,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  the  royal  residence  from  the  time  of 
Omri  (cir.  b.  c.  925).  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
“ he  bought  the  hill  SamariA  of  Shemer  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built  after  the  name 
of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria  ” (Heb.  Shs 
mcron).  (1  Kings,  xvl.  24.)  Mr.  Stanley  think# 
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that  Onirt  built  it  merely  ns  a palatini  residence  Tbe  Tillage  occupies  only  the  eastern  extremity 
{Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  240);  but  Dr.  Robinson  of  the  hill,  and  stands  at  the  height  of  about  926 
perhaps  more  justly  concludes  that  it  was  chosen  as  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  only  conspicuous  building  ia 
the  site  of  the  capital,  and  remarks  that  “ it  would  the  ruined  church  of  St,  John,  overlianging  the  brow 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Palestine  a situation  of  the  eastern  declivity:  at  the  further  extremity  of 
of  equal  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined."  the  bill,  arc  tbe  remains  of  an  ancient  gateway,  and 
{Bibl.  Res.  iiL  p.  146.)  Its  great  strength  is  at-  j near  it  stand  60  columns  in  situ,  the  coni  men  cement 
tested  by  the  fact  that  it  endured  a siege  from  all  apparently  of  a colonnade  which  extended  the  whole 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  army  under  Hazael,  in  the  length  of  the  hill,  for  at  some  distance  eastward  20 
days  of  Jehoram  (cir.  b.  c.  892),  little  more  than  more  still  stand,  and  others,  whole  or  in  fragments, 
30  years  after  its  first  foundation,  and  was  not  tnken  lie  prostrate  over  the  whole  hill,  while  the  debris  of 
notwithstanding  the  frightful  effects  of  the  famine  the  bnildings  hare  raised  the  surrounding  valleys, 
within  the  walls  (2  Kings , vii.  24 — viii.  20);  and  remarkably  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Micah  (i.  6): 
when  subsequently  besieged  by  the  Assyrians  (cir.  M I will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field,  as 
b.  c.  721)  it  was  only  reduced  after  a siege  of  three  plantings  of  a vineyard;  and  I will  pour  down  the 
years  (xviii.  9,  10).  After  the  captivity  it  was  taken  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I will  discover  tbo 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  after  a year’s  siege,  when  he  is  foundations  thereof."  At  about  half  its  height  the 
said  to  have  sapped  the  foundations  of  it  with  water  hill  is  girt  about  with  a distinct  belt  of  level  ground, 
and  destroyed  all  traces  of  a city.  It  was  subse-  while  similar  terraces,  not  so  well  defined,  may  be 
quently  occupied  by  the  Jews  until  Pompey  restored  traced  above  and  below,  which  it  is  thought  may  have 
it  to  its  own  inhabitants.  It  was  further  restored  once  served  as  the  streets  of  the  city.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
by  Gabinius.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10.  § 3,  15.  § 4,  kxmde  Patiistina , iii.  pp.  661 — 666.)  Coins  of  the 

xiv.  4.  § 4,  5.  § 3,  xiii.  10.  § 3,  15.  § 4.)  It  was  city  are  quoted  by  Vail  hint,  Nuris,  Eckbel,  and 

granted  to  Uerod  the  Great  by  Augustus  on  the  others,  chiefly  of  the  earlier  emperors.  [G.  W.] 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  was  by  him  con-  SA MARIAN E,  a town  of  Hyrcania,  mentioned  by 

verted  into  a Roman  city  under  the  name  of  Sebaste  Strabo  (xi.  p.  508).  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that 
«=sAugusta,  in  honour  df  his  imperial  patron.  (A«t  called  Somaranne  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  9.  § 2),  and  by 

xv.  3.  §§  3,  7,  8.  § 5,  B.  J.  i.  20.  § 3.)  The  town  Ammianus  Marcollinua,  Saramanna  (xxiii.  6).  It 
was  surrounded  with  a wall  20  stadia  in  length:  in  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modem  place.  [V.J 
the  middle  of  the  town  was  a temple  built  in  honour  SAMAROBRI'VA,  in  Gallia,  the  ford  or  passage 
of  Caesar,  itself  of  large  dimensions,  and  standing  in  of  the  Samara,  was  a town  of  the  Ambiani  cn  the 
a temenos  of  1 J stadium  square.  It  was  colonised  Samara  (Sonmie).  Caesar  held  a meeting  of  the 
with  6000  veterans  and  others,  to  whom  was  as-  states  of  Gallia  at  Samarobrira  in  the  autumn  of 
signed  an  extremely  fertile  district  around  the  city.  b.  c.  54,  before  putting  his  troops  in  winter-quarters. 

( B . J.  i.  21.  § 2.)  Dr.  Robinson  imagines  that  it  | Caesar  himself  stayed  at  Samarobriva,  ns  his  narrative 
was  in  this  city  that  Philip  first  preached  the  Gt»-  ' thows  ( B . O.  v.  24,  46,  47,  53),  and  as  appears 
pci,  and  that  the  church  was  founded  by  tbe  apostles  from  those  letters  of  Cicero  addressed  to  his  friend 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  {Acts,  viii.  5,  &c.);  but  con-  Trebatius,  who  was  about  Caesar  at  that  time  {ad 
aidering  the  absence  of  tbe  article  in  the  original,  Fam.  vii.  11,  12,  16).  Ptolemy  mentions  Samaro- 
supplied  in  the  English  translation,  and  comparing  briva  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  (ii.  9.  § 8). 
the  passage  with  the  identical  expression  in  St.  John  The  town  afterwards  took  the  name  of  u Ambiani 
(iv.  5),  it  is  more  probable  that  tbo  same  town  is  in-  urbe  inter  alias  cminens"  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11),  or 
tended,  vis.  Sy char,  or  Neapolis,  the  chief  seat  of  “ Civitas  Ambianoram  " in  the  Not itia  Prov.  Gallia, 
the  Samaritan  worship.  Nor  does  the  expression  in  The  name  of  Samarobrira  appears  in  tbe  Antonina 
Acts  (viii.  14),  that  “ Samaria  had  received  the  word  Itin.  and  in  the  Table;  but  tbe  Itin.  has  Ambiani 
of  God,"  militate  against  this  view;  for  here  also  tbe  also.  There  seems  no  reason  for  fixing  Samarobrira 


country  may  be  very  well  understood,  and  it  is  well 
remarked  by  Dr.  Robinson  that  “ it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  whether,  under  the  name  Sa- 
maria, the  city  or  the  region  is  meant"  {BibL  Res. 
iii.  p.  146.)  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
sacred  writers  would  have  used  tbe  classical  name 
then  in  vogue  had  they  hod  occasion  to  mention  the 
city.  Septimius  Severus  placed  a colony  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  (Ulpian,  quoted  by 
Robinson,  /.  c.  p 148,  n.  1),  and  it  was  probably  At 
that  time  an  episcopal  see;  for  its  bishop,  Marius  or 
Marinus,  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  and 
subscribed  it*  acts.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianas, 
vol.  iii.  col.  549 — 552.)  Tbe  tradition  which  as- 
signs Sebaste  as  the  place  of  St.  John  Baptist's  im- 
prisonment and  martyrdom  is  first  found  in  St  Je- 
rome {Comment  in  Osee , 1.  5),  who  also  places  there 
the  tombs  of  Obadiah  and  Elisha  ( Comment,  in  Ab- 
diam , i.  1,  Epitaph.  Paulae , c.  6),  and  militates 
against  Josephus,  whose  statement,  however,  is  inad- 
missible. [Machakiub.]  The  modern  village 
which  represents  in  its  name  and  site  the  magnificent 
city  of  Herod  the  Great  is  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  6 mile*  N.  of  Nablus,  reckoned  by  Josephus 
a day  « journey  from  Jerusalem.  (An/,  xv.  11.) 


at  any  other  site  than  Amiens,  though  some  geo. 

I graphora  would  do  so.  [G.  L.J 

I SAM  BAN  A (2<4u£<mi),  a small  place  mentioned 

by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xvii.  27).  There  can  be  littla 
doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Sabata  of  Pliny  (vi. 
27.  § 31).  It  was  situated  about  two  days’ journey 
N.  of  Sittake  and  E.  of  Artemita.  [V.] 

SAM  B AST  A E {XanSaaral'),  one  of  the  many 
small  tribes  in  the  district  of  Pattaleue  mentioned 
by  Arrian  (vi.  1 5)  as  noticed  by  Alexander  and  his 
troops  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  present  ruins  of  Seicistan  or 
Schwan  indicate  the  site  of  the  chief  fortress  of  this 
people ; and  Burnes  appears  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  same  place  noticed  by  Curtins  (ix.  8)  as  a strong- 
! hold  of  the  Brachmani  (Burnes,  Travels  m Bokhara , 
iii.  p.  57).  [V.] 

SAilBRACITA'.NUS  SINUS,  in  Gdlia,  U pl*c«I 
in  the  Maritime  Itin.  between  Forum  Julii  and 
Heraclea.  It  is  the  gulf  of  Grimaud.  [G.  L.) 

SA'M BROCA  {Id+iSpoKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 20),  a 
river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  which  entered  tbe 
sea  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus.  Ukert  (ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  292)  takes  it  to  be  the  same  river  called  Alba 
by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4);  the  modern  Ter.  [T.  H.  D.] 


SAMBULOS. 

6AMBULOS.  [Bagistani-s  Mons.] 

SAMBUS  (2<fyi£os),  a small  river  which  forms 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  men- 
tioned  by  Arrian  in  his  list  of  Indian  rivers  ( Ind. 
c.  4.).  [V.] 

SAME  or  SAMOS  (2*4*17.  2cf/xor : Eth.  'luuaioi  : 
Samo ),  the  most  ancient  city  in  Cephallenia,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  this  bland  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 
[CErnALLKNiA.l  The  city  stood  upon  the  eastern 
coast,  and  upon  the  channel  separating  Cephallenia 
arid  Ithaca.  (Strab.  x.  p.  4£5.)  Along  with  the 
other  Cephallenian  towns  it  joined  the  Athenian 
alliance  in  it.  c.  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  When  M. 
Fulvius  passed  over  into  Cephallenia  in  n.  c.  189, 
Samos  at  first  submitted  to  the  Romans  along  with 
the  other  towns  of  the  island  ; but  it  shortly  after- 
wards revolted,  and  was  not  token  till  after  a siege 
of  four  months,  when  nil  the  inhabitants  were  sold 
as  slaves.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28,  29.)  It  appears  from 
Livy’s  narrative  that  Same  had  two  citadels,  of 
which  the  smaller  was  called  Cvatis  ; the  larger  he 
designates  simply  as  the  major  arx.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  there  existed  only  a few  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Strab.  Lc. ; comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

Same  has  given  its  name  to  the  modem  town  of 
Samo , and  to  the  bay  upon  which  it  stands.  Its 
position  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
described  by  Leake.  It  stood  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a wide  valley,  which  borders  the  bay, 
and  which  is  overlooked  to  the  southward  by  the 
l«>fiy  summit  of  Mount  Aenus  (' Kioto ).  It  was 

built  upon  the  north-western  face  of  a bicipitqps 
height,  which  rises  from  the  shore  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  modem  town.  “ The  ruins  and  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  show  that  the  city  occupied  the  two 
summits,  an  intermediate  hollow,  and  their  slope  as 
far  as  tlie  sea.”  On  the  northern  of  the  two  summits 
are  the  ruins  of  an  acropolis,  which  seems  lo  have 
been  the  major  arx  mentioned  by  Livy.  On  the 
southern  height  there  is  a monastery,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  some  remains  of  a Hellenic  wall,  aud 
which  seems  to  be  the  site  of  the  Cyatis,  or  smaller 
citadeL  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  town 
walls.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  was  barely  two 
miles.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol  iii.  p.  55.) 


com  of  SAME. 

SA'MIA.  [Samicum.] 

SA'MICUM  (2ajuK<Sy:  Eth.  So/xureus),  a town 
ofTriphylia  in  Elis,  situated  near  the  coast  about 
half-way  between  the  mouths  of  the  Alpheius  and 
the  Ncda,  and  a little  north  of  the  Anigrus.  It 
stood  upon  a projecting  spur  of  a lofty  mountain, 
which  here  approaches  so  near  the  coast  as  to  leave 
only  a narrow  pass.  From  its  situation  commanding 
this  pass,  it  is  probable  tliat  a city  existed  here 
from  the  earliest  times;  and  it  was  therefore  identi- 
fied with  the  Arene  of  Homer  (IL  ii.  591,  xi. 
723),  which  the  poet  places  near  the  month  of  the 
Minyeius,  a river  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Anigrus  [Akkmr.]  According  to  Strabo  the  city 
whs  originally  called  Samos  (Senior),  from  its  being 
situated  upon  a hill,  because  this  word  formerly 
signified  u heights.”  Samicum  was  at  first  the 
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name  of  the  fortress,  and  the  same  name  was  a ho 
given  to  the  surrounding  plain.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  346, 
347 ; Paus.  v.  5.  § 3.)  Patisanias*  speaks  (v.  6.  § 
1)  of  a city  Samia  (2a/u'a),  which  he  apparently 
distinguishes  from  Samicum;  but  Samicum  is  the 
only  place  mentioned  in  history.  [See  some  remarks 
under  Macistus.]  Samicum  was  occupied  by  the 
Aetolian  I’olysperchon  against  the  Arcadians,  and 
was  token  by  Philip,  u.  c.  219.  (Pans.  v.  6.  § 1 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  The  ruins  of  Samicum  are 
found  at  Khairiffa  (written  Xaxdrva),  which  is  only 
the  name  of  the  guarded  pass.  The  ruined  walls 
are  6 feet  thick,  and  about  1^  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence. They  are  of  the  second  order  of  Hellenic 
masonry,  and  are  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  The 
towers  towards  the  sea  belong  to  a later  age. 

Near  Samicum  upon  the  coast  was  a celebrated 
temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon,  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  wild  olives.  It  was  the  centre  of  the 
religious  worship  of  the  six  Triphylian  cities,  all  of 
whom  contributed  to  its  support.  It  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  Macistus,  the  moat  j*>werful  of 
the  Triphylian  cities.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  344,  346, 
347.)  In  a corrupt  passage  of  Strabo  (p.  344)  this 
temple  is  said  to  be  100  stadia  equidistant  from 
Lepreum  and  the  Annius  (too  ’A wlov)  • for  the 
latter  name  we  ought  to  read  Alpheius  and  not 
Anigrus,  as  some  editors  have  done. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sainicum  there  were 
celebrated  medicinal  springs,  which  were  said  to 
cure  cutaneous  diseases.  Of  the  two  lagoons  which 
now  stretch  along  the  coast,  the  larger,  which  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheius,  begins  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  bill  upon  which  Satnicum 
stands ; the  southern  extends  along  the  precipitous 
sides  of  tire  hill,  which  were  called  in  antiquity  the 
Achaean  rocks.  (Strab  viii.  p.  347.)  The  river 
Anigrus  flows  into  the  latter  of  these  lagoons,  and 
from  thence  flows  out  into  the  sea.  The  lagoon  is 
deep,  being  fed  with  subterraneous  sources ; in 
summer  it  is  said  to  be  very  fetid,  and  the  air  ex- 
tremely unwholesome.  Strabo  relates  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  were  fetid,  and  its  fish  not  eat- 
able, which  hp  attributes  to  the  Centaurs  washing 
their  wounds  in  the  Anigrus.  Pausanias  mentions 
the  same  circumstances;  and  both  writers  describe 
the  efficacy  of  the  water  in  curing  cutaneous  diseases. 
There  were  two  caves,  one  sacred  to  the  Nymphs 
Anigrides  (’Avtyp(5ts,  Paus.;  "AviypidSer,  Strab.), 
and  the  other  to  the  Atlantides;  the  former  was  the 
more  important,  and  is  alone  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias.  It  was  in  the  cave  of  the  Anigrides  that 
the  persons  who  were  going  to  use  the  waters  first 
offered  up  their  prayers  to  the  Nymphs.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  346,  seq.;  Paus.  v.  5.  §§  7 — 11.)  These  two 
caves  are  still  visible  in  the  nicks;  but  they  arc  now 
accessible  only  by  a boat,  as  they  are  immediately 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  General  Gordon,  who 
visited  these  caverns  in  1835,  found  in  one  of  them 
water  distilling  from  the  rock,  and  bringing  with  it 
a pure  yellow  sulphur.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  54, 
»«q.,  Ptloponnesiaca.  p.  108;  Boblaye,  Jtechrrchct, 
<fc.t  p.  133,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pcloponnesot,  vol.  ii. 
p.  78,  seq.) 

8AM1NTHUS  a town  in  the  Argeia, 

on  the  western  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  which  was 
taken  by  Agis,  when  be  marched  from  l’hlius  into 
the  territory  of  Argoe  in  n.  o.  418.  (Thuc.  v.  58.) 
Its  jneition  is  uncertain.  I.cake,  who  supp««ea 
Agis  to  have  marched  over  Mt.  Lyrceium  and  the 
adjoining  hills,  places  it  at  Autsojwtlhi  ( Motra , 
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vol.  ii.  p.  415),  and  Rosa  at  tbe  village  of  Phihlin, 
on  the  southern  side  of  ML  Tricaranon,  across 
which  is  the  shortest  pass  from  the  Phliasia  into 
the  Argive  plain.  ( Pelopotmes , p.  27.) 
SAIIMO'NIUM.  [Samonium.] 

SA'MNIUM  (tj  Savrrm,  Pol.,  Strab.:  Eth.  Sam- 
Kia,  pi.  SAMNITBS,  Savvcrat,  Pol.,  Strab.,  &c. ; 2a^- 
rirou,  Ptol.),  one  of  the  principal  regions  or  districts 
of  Central  Italy.  The  name  was  sometimes  used  in 
a more  extensive,  sometimes  in  a more  restricted, 
sense,  the  Sainnitcs  being  a numerous  and  powerful 
people,  who  consisted  of  several  distinct  tribes, 
while  they  had  founded  other  tribes  in  tbeir  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  who  were  sometimes  included 
under  the  same  appellation,  thongh  they  did  not 
properly  form  a part  of  the  nation.  Bat  Samnium 
proper,  according  to  the  more  usnal  sense  of  the 
name  (exclusive  of  the  Frentani,  but  including  the 
Hirpiui),  was  a wholly  inland  district,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Frentani,  on  the 
E.  by  Apulia,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania,  and  on  the  SW. 
and  W.  by  Campania  and  Latium. 

I.  General  Description. 

The  territory  thus  limited  was  almost  wholly 
mountainous,  being  filled  up  with  the  great  moun- 
tain masses  and  ramifications  of  the  Apennines, 
which  in  this  part  of  their  course  have  lost  even 
more  than  elsewhere  the  character  of  a regular  chain 
or  range,  and  consist  of  an  irregular  and  broken 
mass,  the  configuration  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand.  But  as  the  whole  topography  of 
Samnium  depends  upon  the  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  mountain  groups,  it  will  be  ueceoaary 
to  examine  them  somewhat  in  detail. 

1.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  adjoining 
the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  was  a broken  and  irregular 
mass  of  mountains,  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Sagrus  ( Sangro ),  and  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
the  Frentani.  This  was  the  land  of  the  Carackni, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Sainnite  tribes,  whose  chief 
city  was  Aufidena,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  about 
5 miles  above  Cat  tel  di  Sangro,  now  the  chief  town 
of  the  surrounding  district. 

2.  The  valley  of  the  Sagrus  was  separated  by  a 
mountain  pass  of  considerable  elevation  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vulturous,  a river  which  is  commonly  con. 
sidered  as  belonging  to  Campania;  but  its  sources,  as 
well  as  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  tbe  valleys  of 
all  its  earliest  tributaries,  were  comprised  in  Stun- 
tman. Aeserou, situated  on  one  of  these  tributaries, 
was  the  principal  town  in  thia  part  of  tbe  coun- 
try; while  Venafrutn,  about  15  miles  lower  down 
the  valley,  was  already  reckoned  to  belong  to  Cam- 
pania. This  portion  of  Samnium  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile,  and  least  mountainous  of 
the  whole  country.  From  its  proximity  to  Latium 
and  Campania,  the  valley  of  the  Vulturous  was  one 
of  the  quarters  which  was  most  accessible  to  the 
Roman  arms,  and  served  as  one  of  the  highroads 
into  the  enemy's  country. 

3.  From  Acsernia  a pass,  which  was  probably 
used  from  very  early  times,  and  was  traversed  by 
a road  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  led  to 
Bovianum  in  the  valley  of  the  Tifemus.  This 
city  was  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Sam- 
nite  country,  surrounded  on  nil  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that 
on  the  SW.,  the  Monte  Afatese,  at  the  present 
day  one  of  ths  most  celebrated  of  the  Apennines, 
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bnt  for  which  no  ancient  name  has  been  preserved. 
The  name  of  Mona  Tifemus  may  indeed  have  Iwen 
applied  to  the  whole  group;  but  it  is  more  prohnbl* 
that  it  was  confined,  as  that  of  Monte  Biferuo  is  at 
the  present  day,  to  one  of  the  offshoots  or  minor 
summits  of  the  3/ofeae,  in  which  the  actual  sources 
of  the  Tifemus  were  situated.  The  name  of  Afaltse 
is  given  to  an  extensive  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
filling  up  the  whole  space  between  Bojrtno  (Bovi- 
anum) and  the  valley  of  the  Vulturous,  so  tliat  it 
sends  down  its  ramifications  and  underfalls  quite  to 
the  valley  of  that  river,  whence  they  sweep  round 
by  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  and  thence  by  Aforcone 
and  Sepino  to  the  sources  of  the  Tamarus.  Its 
highest  summit,  the  Monte  Miletto,  SW.  of  Bo- 
jano,  rises  to  a height  of  6744  feet.  Thia  rugged 
i group  of  mountains,  clothed  with  extensive  forests, 
and  retaining  the  snow  on  its  summits  for  a large 
port  of  the  year,  mast  always  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  civilisation,  and  offered  a complete  bar- 
rier to  the  arms  of  an  invader.  There  could  never 
have  been  any  road  or  frequented  pass  between  that 
which  followed  the  valley  of  the  Vnltumos  and  that 
which  skirts  the  eastern  base  of  the  Mate**,  from  ths 
valley  of  the  Calore  to  that  of  the  Tamaro.  This  last 
is  the  line  followed  by  the  modern  road  from  Naples  to 
Campobasto. 

4.  N.  of  Boytno  the  mountains  are  less  ele- 
vated, and  have  apparently  no  conspicuous  (or  at 
least  no  celebrated)  summits;  but  the  whole  tract, 
from  Bojano  to  the  frontier  of  the  Frentani,  is  filled 
up  with  a mass  of  rugged  mountains,  extending  from 
^4<7»one  and  the  valley  of  the  Sangro  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Campobasto.  This  mountainous  tract 
is  traversed  by  the  deep  and  narrow  valleys  of  the 
Trigno  (Trinius)  and  Bifemo  (Tifemus),  which 
carry  off  the  waters  of  the  central  chain,  but  without 
affording  any  convenient  means  of  communication. 
The  mountain  tracts  extending  on  all  sides  of  Bovi- 
anum constituted  the  country  of  the  P&ntiu,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Samnite  tribes. 

5.  S.  of  the  Mate jo,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  valley  of  the  Calor  (Calore),  is  the  group 
of  the  Mons  Taburnus,  still  called  Afonte  7a- 
bumo,  somewhat  resembling  the  Matem  in  cha- 
racter, but  of  inferior  elevation  os  well  as  extenL 
It  formed,  together  with  the  adjoining  valleys, 
the  land  of  the  Caudini,  apparently  one  of  rhe 
smallest  of  the  Samnite  tribes,  and  the  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Caudine  Forks  was  situated  at  its  foot. 
Closely  connected  with  Mount  Taburnus,  and  in 
a manner  dependent  on  it,  thongh  separated  from  it 
by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  IbcUto,  is  a long  ridge 
which  extends  from  Arpnja  to  near  Capua.  It 
is  of  very  inferior  elevation,  but  rises  boldly  and 
steeply  from  the  plain  of  Campania,  of  which  it  seems 
to  form  the  natural  boundary.  The  extremity  of 
thia  ridge  nearest  to  Capna  is  the  Mons  Tifata,  so 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  llannibal,  from  which 
lie  so  long  looked  down  upon  the  plains  of  Campania. 

6.  At  the  eastern  foot  of  Mona  Taburnus  was 
situated  Beneventum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hiurutt, 
and  which,  from  its  peculiar  position,  was  in  a man- 
ner the  key  of  the  whole  district  inhabited  by  that 
people.  It  stood  in  a plain  or  broad  valley  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Calor  with  its  tributaries  the 
Sahatus  and  Tamarus,  so  that  considerable  valleys 
opened  up  from  it  in  all  directions  into  the  mountains. 
The  Calor  itself  is  not  only  the  most  considerable  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Vultumus,  but  at  the  point  of 
its  junction  with  that  river,  about  20  miles  hckiw 
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Bcneventum,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  it  in  magni- 
tude and  volume  of  waters.  The  Calor  itself  rises 
in  the  lofty  group  of  mountains  between  5.  Angelo 
dei  Lombardi  and  Eboli.  This  group,  which  is 
sometimes  designated  as  Monte  Irpino,  and  is  the 
most  elevated  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  sends 
down  its  waters  to  the  N.  in  the  Calor  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Sabatus ; while  on  tho  £.  it  gives  rise  to 
the  Aufidus,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  after 
traversing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
Italy  ; and  on  the  S.  the  Silarus  flows  by  a much 
shorter  course  into  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  From  this 
point,  which  forms  a kind  of  knot  in  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines,  the  mountains  sweep  round  in  a 
semicircle  to  the  NE.  and  N.  till  they  reach  the  head 
waters  of  the  Tama rus,  and  adjoin  the  mountains 
already  described  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bojano 
and  Campobasso . In  this  part  of  its  course  the 
main  cliain  sends  down  the  streams  of  the  UJUa  and 
the  Miscano  cm  the  W.  to  swell  the  waters  of  the 
Calore , while  on  the  E.  it  gives  rise  to  the  Cerbalua 
or  Cervaro , a stream  flowing  into  the  Adriatic. 

7.  From  the  Monte  Irpino  towards  the  E.  the 
whole  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aufldus  was 
included  in  Samnium,  though  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  lay  through  Apulia.  The  exact  limit  cannot 
be  fixed, — the  confines  of  the  Ilirpini  towards  Apulia 
on  the  one  side,  and  Lucania  on  the  other,  being, 
like  the  boundaries  of  Samnium  in  general,  almost 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  not  marked  by  any  natural 
limit.  It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  that  in  general 
the  mountain  country  belonged  to  Samnium,  and  the 
lower  falls  or  bills  to  Apulia  ; but  it  is  evident  that 
such  a distinction  is  itself  often  arbitrary  and  un- 
certain. In  like  manner,  the  rugged  mountain  chain 
which  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  Samninm  ; but  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  this  and  Lucania  cannot 
be  determined  with  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  detached  volcanic  mass  of  Moxs  Vultur,  with 
the  adjacent  city  of  Vennsia,  was  certainly  not  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Samnium. 

II.  History. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  the 
Samnites  as  a people  of  Sabine  origin,  and  not  the 
earliest  occupants  of  the  country  they  inhabited  when 
they  first  appear  in  history,  but  as  having  migrated 
thither  at  a comparatively  late  period.  ( Varr.  L.  L. 
vii.  29 ; Appian,  SamniL,  Fr.  4,5;  Strab.  v.  p.  250 ; 
Fest.  $.  v.  Samnites,  p.  326;  A-  GelL  xi.  1.)  This 
account  of  their  origin  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  their  name;  the  Greek  form  of  which, 
lavvhai,  evidently  contains  the  same  root  as  that 
of  Sabini  (5ar-nitae  or  &s/*-nitao.  and  &i6-ini  or 
Saf -ini')  ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
themselves  used  a name  still  more  closely  identical. 
For  the  Oscan  form  “ Safinim,”  found  on  some  of 
the  denarii  struck  by  the  Italian  allies  daring  the 
Social  War,  cannot  refer  to  the  Sabines  usually  so 
called,  as  that  people  was  long  before  incorporated 
with  the  Romans,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Oscan 
nnmo  of  the  Samnites.  (Mommsen,  Unter  ItaL 
Dialekte,  p.  293 ; Friedl&nder,  Oskische  Munzen , 
p.  78.)  The  adjective  form  Sabellus  was  also  used 
indifferently  by  the  Romans  as  applied  to  the  Sa- 
bines and  the  Samnites.  [ Sabin  i.] 

The  Samnite  emigration  was,  according  to  Strabo 
(v.  p.  250),  one  of  those  sent  forth  m pursuance  of 
a vow,  or  what  was  called  a “ ver  sacrum.”  It  was, 
as  usual,  under  the  special  protection  of  Mars,  and 
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was  supposed  to  have  been  guided  by  a bull.  (St rob. 

L c.)  It  is  probable  from  this  statement  that  the 
emigrants  could  not  have  been  numerous,  and  that 
they  established  themselves  in  Samnium  rather  as 
conquerors  than  settlers.  The  previously  existing 
population  was  apparently  Oscan.  Strabo  tells  uo 
that  they  established  themselves  in  the  land  of  the 
Oscans  (/.  c.);  and  this  explains  the  circumstanc© 
that  throughout  the  Samnite  territory  the  languago 
spoken  was  Oscan.  (Lir.  x.  20.)  But  the  Oscans 
themselves  were  undoubtedly  a cognate  tribe  with 
the  Sabinca  [Italaa]  ; and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  (concerning 
which  we  have  no  information),  it  seema  certain 
that  at  an  early  period  both  branches  of  the  popu- 
lation bad  completely  coalesced  into  one  people 
under  the  name  of  the  Samnites. 

The  period  at  which  the  first  emigration  of  the 
Samnites  took  place  is  wholly  nnknowo;  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  not  been  long  in  possession 
of  their  mountainous  and  inland  abodes  before  they 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  extending  their  do- 
minion over  the  more  fertile  regions  that  surrounded 
them.  Their  first  movements  for  this  purpose  were 
probably  those  by  which  they  occupied  the  hilly  but 
fertile  tract  of  the  Frentani  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  on  the  S. 
Both  these  nations  are  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
Samnite  origin.  The  Frentani,  indeed,  were  some- 
times reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  nation, 
though  they  appear  to  have  had  no  political  union 
with  them  [Frentani]  : the  Hirpini,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Samnite  nation;  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  originally  a separate  colony,  and  the  story 
told  by  Strabo  and  others  of  their  deriving  their 
name  from  tho  wolf  that  had  been  their  leader,  evi- 
dently points  to  their  having  been  the  result  of  a 
separate  and  subsequent  migration.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
250;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi.  785.)  The  period  of  this 
is,  however,  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  firet  settle- 
ment of  the  other  Samnites : it  is  not  till  they  began 
to  spread  themselves  still  further  both  towards  the 
S.  and  W.,  and  press  upon  their  neighbours  in  Lu- 
cania and  Campania,  that  the  light  of  history  begins 
to  dawn  upon  their  movements.  Even  then  their 
chronology  is  not  clearly  fixed;  bnt  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  Campania  may  be  placet!  from 
about  b.  c.  440  to  b.  c.  420,  and  whs  certainly 
completed  by  the  last  of  these  dates.  [Campania.] 
That  of  Lucania  must  probably  be  placed  somewhat 
later;  but  whatever  were  the  causes  which  were  at 
this  time  urging  the  movements  of  the  Sabellian 
tribes  towards  the  S.,  they  seem  to  have  continued 
steadily  in  operation;  and  within  lci»  than  half  a 
century  (b.  c.  410 — 360)  tho  Samnites  spread 
themselves  through  the  whole  of  Lncania,  and 
almost  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.  [Lu- 
cania.] The  subsequent  fortunes  of  these  con- 
quering races,  and  their  contests  with  the  cities 
of  Magna  Graeda,  do  not  belong  to  our  present 
subject,  for  the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  early  broken 
off  all  political  connection  with  their  parent  nation, 
the  Samnites,  jast  as  the  latter  had  done  with  their 
Sabine  ancestors.  This  laxity  in  their  political  ties, 
and  want  of  a common  bond  of  union,  seems  to  have 
I been  in  great  measure  characteristic  of  the  Sabellian 
races,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which  undoubtedly 
paved  the  way  for  their  final  subjection  uuder  the 
Roman  yoke.  But  the  Samnites  seem  to  hare  re- 
tained possessicn,  down  to  a much  later  period,  of 
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the  tract  of  country  from  the  Silarna  to  the  Sarnn*, 
which  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Piccntini. 
(Scylax,  p.  3.  § 11;  Niebuhr,  voh  i p.  94.)  They 
certainly  were  still  in  possession  of  this  district  in 
the  Second  Samnite  War;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  not  till  the  close  of  their  long  struggles  with 
Rome  that  it  was  wrested  from  them,  when  the  Ro- 
mans transplanted  thither  a colony  of  Picentines, 
and  thus  finally  cut  ofT  the  Samnites  from  the  sea. 
On  the  side  of  Apulia  the  progress  of  the  Samnites 
was  leas  definite:  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
established  themselves  in  the  permanent  possession 
of  any  part  of  that  country,  though  they  were  cer- 
tainly pressing  hard  upon  its  frontier  cities ; and 
it  was  probably  the  sense  of  this  and  the  fear  of 
the  Samnite  arms  that  induced  the  Apulians  early 
to  court  the  alliance  of  Rome.  [Aitua.] 

The  Samnite  nation,  when  it  first  appears  in 
Roman  history,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  four  dif- 
ferent tribes  or  cantons.  Of  these  the  Prntri  and 
the  Hirpim  were  much  the  most  powerful;  so  much 
so  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
petty  tribes  as  the  Cauackni  and  Caudini  could 
rank  on  terms  of  equality  with  them.  The  Freic- 
TANt  are  frequently  considered  as  forming  a fifth 
canton;  but  though  that  people  was  certainly  of 
Samnite  race,  and  must  have  been  regarded  by 
Scylax  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite 
nation,  as  he  describee  the  Samnites  as  occupying  a 
considerable  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  ( PeripL 
p.  5.  § 1 5),  they  seem  to  have  already  ceased  to  form  a 
j>art  of  their  political  body  at  the  time  when  they 
first  came  into  contact  with  Rome.  [Fkejctaki.  j 
We  have  no  account  of  the  nature  ami  character  of 
the  political  constitution  that  bound  together  these 
different  tribes.  It  seems  to  have  been  a mere 
federal  league,  the  bonds  of  which  were  drawn  closer 
together  in  time  of  war,  when  a supreme  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
forces  of  the  whole  confederacy,  with  the  title  of 
Embratur,  the  Sabellian  form  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  Iinperalor.  (Liv.  ix.  1;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
107.)  But  we  find  no  mention,  even  on  occasions 
of  the  greatest  emergency,  of  any  regular  council  or 
deliberative  assembly  to  direct  the  policy  of  the 
nation;  and  the  story  told  by  Livy  of  tlte  manner  in 
which  Herennius  Pontius  was  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  fate  of  the  Roman  army  at  the  Cmudine  Forks 
seems  to  negative  the  supposition  that  any  snch 
body  could  have  existed.  (Liv.  ix.  3;  see  also 
viii.  39.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  Samnites  in  Roman 
history,  is  in  b„  c.  354,  when  we  are  told  that  they 
concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  republic,  the 
progress  of  whine  arms  was  already  beginning  to 
attract  their  attention  (Liv.  vii.  19;  Diod.  xvi.  45). 
It  is  probable  that  the  Samnites,  who  were  already 
masters  of  Aesernia  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vulturous,  were  at  this  time  pushing  forward  their 
arms  down  the  course  of  that  valley,  and  across  the 
mountain  country  from  thence  to  the  Liris,  then 
occupied  by  the  Volscians,  Auruncans,  and  other 
tribes,  of  Ausonian  or  Os  can  origin.  It  was  not  long 
before  these  onward  movements  brought  them  into 
collision  with  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their 
recent  alliance.  Among  the  minor  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy  were  the  Sidicini,  who,  though  situated 
on  the  very  borders  of  Campania,  had  hitherto  pre- 
served their  independence,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  Campanian  people  [Sidicini].  This  petty 
people  having  been  assailed  by  the  Samnites,  upon  ; 
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what  cause  or  pretext  we  know  not,  and  finding 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  such  powerful 
neighbours,  invoked  the  assistance  of  theCampanians. 
The  latter,  notwithstanding  their  connection  with 
the  Samnites,  readily  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Sidicini,  but  it  was  only  to  bring  the  danger  upon 
their  own  heads;  for  the  Samnites  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Campanians,  and  after  occupying 
with  a strong  force  the  ridge  of  Mount  Tifata, 
which  immediately  overlooks  Capua,  they  descended 
into  the  plain,  defeated  the  Cmnpanians  in  a pitched 
battle  at  the  very  gates  of  Capua,  and  shut  them 
up  within  the  walls  of  the  city  (Liv.  vii.  29).  In 
this  extremity  the  Campanians  in  their  turn  applied 
for  assistance  to  Rome,  and  the  senate,  after  some 
hesitation  on  account  of  their  recent  alliance  with 
the  Samnites,  granted  it  (f&.  30,  31).  Thus  began 
the  First  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  343),  the  commence- 
ment of  that  long  struggle  which  was  eventually  to 
decide  whether  the  supremacy  of  Italy  was  to  rest 
with  the  Romans  or  the  Samnites. 

This  first  contest  was,  however,  of  short  duration. 
In  the  first  campaign  the  two  consuls  M.  Valerius 
Corvus  and  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  gained  two  decisive 
victories;  the  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gaurus,  the 
other  near  Saticula.  The  first  of  these,  as  Niebuhr 
observes  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 19),  was  of  especial  importance; 
it  was  the  first  trial  of  arms  between  the  two  rival 
nations,  and  might  be  taken  as  a sort  of  omen  of 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest  A third  battle 
near  ^uessula,  where  the  remains  of  the  army  that 
had  been  defeated  at  Mount  Gaurus,  after  having 
been  reinforced,  again  attacked  Valerius,  terminated 
in  an  equally  decisive  victory  of  the  Romans;  and 
both  consuls  triumphed  over  the  Samnites  (Liv.  vii. 
32—38;  Fust.  Capit.).  The  next  year  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  Romans  were  checked  by  a 
mutiny  of  their  own  army,  of  which  the  commons 
at  Rome  took  advantage;  and  the  city  was  divided 
by  dissensions.  These  causes,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creasing disaffection  of  the  Latins,  naturally  disposed 
the  Romans  to  peace,  and  a treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Samnites  in  the  following  year,  u.  c,  341. 
The  account  which  represents  that  people  as  humi- 
liated and  suing  for  peace,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  the  Romans  abandoned  the  Sidicini  to 
their  fate,  and  left  the  Samnites  free  to  carry  out 
their  aggressive  designs  against  that  unfortunate 
people  (Liv.  viii.  1,  2). 

The  peace  which  terminated  the  First  Samnite 
War  renewed  the  alliance  previously  existing  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Samnites.  in  consequence  of 
this  the  latter  took  part  in  the  great  war  with  the 
Latins  and  Campanians,  which  almost  immediately 
followed,  not  as  the  enemies,  but  as  the  allies,  of 
Rome;  and  the  Rinnan  armies  were  thus  enabled  to 
reach  Campania  by  the  circuitous  route  through  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Vultumus  (Liv.  viii.  6).  During  the 
fifteen  years  that  followed,  down  to  the  renewal  of 
the  contest  between  Rome  and  Sumnium,  the  course 
of  events  was  almost  uniformly  favourable  to  tlte 
former  power.  The  successful  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Roman  power  in  both  those  countries 
had  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  republic; 
and  the  latter  had  followed  up  this  advantage  by 
the  reduction  of  several  of  the  smaller  independent 
tribes  in  the  same  neighbourhood — the  Ausones, 
Sidicini,  and  the  Privernates,  who  apfiear  on  this 
occasion  as  independent  of,  and  separate  from,  the 
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other  Volscians  [PwvERKtJMl.  Bat  the  power  of 
the  Volscians  seems  to  hare  been  by  this  time  rery 
much  broken  up;  and  it  was  apparently  during  this 
interval  that  the  Samnitcs  on  their  side  carried  on 
successful  hostilities  against  that  people,  and  wrested 
from  them  or  destroyed  the  cities  of  Sora  and 
Fregellae  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  while  they 
threatened  Fabrateria  with  the  same  fate  (Liv.  viii. 
19,  23,  x.  1).  This  movement,  however,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Romans,  while  the  Samnites  on  their 
aide  could  not  view  with  indifference  the  reduction 
of  the  Sidicini,  and  it  was  evident  that  a fresh 
rnpttire  between  the  two  nations  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed (Id.  viii,  17, 19).  The  attention  of  the  Samnitea 
was,  however,  drawn  off  for  a time  by  the  danger 
that  threatened  them  from  another  quarter,  and  they 
joined  with  their  kinsmen  the  Lucanians  to  oppose 
the  arms  of  Alexander,  king  of  Kpirus,  who  was 
advancing  from  Paestum  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Both  Samnites  and  Lucanians  werejlcfeated 
by  him  in  a pitched  battle;  but  he  subsequently 
turned  his  arms  towards  the  south,  and  his  death  in 
n.  c.  326  relieved  the  Samnites  from  all  appre- 
hension in  that  quarter.  (Liv.  viii.  17,  24.) 

The  same  year  (b.  c.  326)  witnessed  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  Samnitc  War.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  this  was  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  Samnites 
to  the  Greek  cities  of  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis, 
against  which  the  Romans  had  declared  war,  when 
the  Samnites  and  Nolans  (who  were  at  this  time  in 
alliance  with  Samnium)  threw  into  their  cities  a 
strong  body  of  auxiliaries  as  a garrison.  They  did 
not,  however,  avert  the  fall  of  Palaepolis;  while  Nea- 
polis  escaped  a similar  fate,  only  by  espousing  the 
alliance  of  Rome,  to  which  it  ever  after  steadily 
adhered  (Liv.  viii.  22 — 26).  The  Romans  had  about 
the  same  time  secured  a more  important  alliance  in 
another  quarter;  the  Lucanians  nnd  Apulians,  with 
whom,  as  Livy  remarks,  the  republic  hud  previously 
bad  no  relations,  either  friendly  or  hostile,  now  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Rome  (/6.  25).  The  Lu- 
ennians  indeed  were  soon  persuaded  by  the-Tarentines 
to  abandon  it  again  (/&.  27),  but  the  Apulians 
continued  steadfast;  and  though  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  nation  was  not  united,  and  that  many  of 
the  chief  towns  took  part  with  the  Samnites,  while 
others  continued  to  side  with  Rome,  yet  such  a 
diversion  must  have  been  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
Hence  throughout  the  war  we  find  the  contest  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  Romans  on  the  one  side  being 
engaged  with  the  Samnites  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
pania, and  in  the  valley  of  the  Vnltumus,  front 
whence  they  gradually  pushed  on  into  the  heart  of 
Sainniuui ; aiul  on  the  other  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Apuiia,  in  support  of  their  allies  in  that  country, 
against  the  hostile  cities  supported  by  the  Samnites. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Frentani  must  have  at  this 
time  already  separated  themselves  from  the  Sanmite 
alliance,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Romans  to  march  their  armies,  as  we  find  them 
repeatedly  doing,  along  the  coast  of  tho  Adriatic 
into  Apulia,  (Liv.*ix.  2,  13.) 

The  first  operations  of  the  war  were  unimportant; 
the  Romans  conquered  some  small  towns  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vullunius  (Liv.  viii.  25):  and  we  are 
told  that  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Papirius  gained  repeated 
victories  over  the  Samnites,  so  that  they  even  sued 
for  peace,  but  obtained  only  a truce  for  a year,  and, 
without  observing  even  this,  resumed  the  contest  with 
increased  forces,  (/A  30,  36,  37.)  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  uo  real  impression  had  beeu  made 
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npon  their  power.  Nor  did  the  victory  of  A.  Cor- 
nelius Arvina  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  322), 
though  it  ngain  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace 
without  success,  produce  any  permanent  effect;  fur 
the  very  next  year  (b.  c.  321)  the  Samnites  under 
the  command  of  C.  Pontius  were  not  only  able  to 
take  the  field  with  a large  army,  but  inflicted  on 
the  Romans  one  of  the  severest  blows  they  had  ever 
sustained  in  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Caudine 
Forks.  [Caudium.]  There  can  b4  little  doubt 
that  the  ciirumstances  and  character  of  that  disaster 
are  greatly  disguised  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
us;  bnt,  whatever  may  have  been  its  true  nature,  it 
is  certain  that  it  caused  no  material  interruption  of 
the  Roman  arms,  and  that,  after  repudiating  the 
treaty  or  capitulation  concluded  by  the  consuls,  the 
Romans  renewed  the  contest  with  undiminished 
vigour.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in  detail  tho 
operations  of  the  succeeding  campaigns,  which  were 
continued  /or  seventeen  years  with  many  find  nations 
of  fortune.  The  disaster  at  Caudium  shook  the 
faith  of  many  of  the  Roman  allies  and  wus  followed 
by  the  defection  even  of  their  own  colonies  of  Sa- 
tricutn,  Fregellae,  and  Sora.  Some  years  later 
(n.  c.  315)  the  capture  of  Saticula  by  the  Romans 
ami  of  Plistia  by  the  Samnites  shows  that  both 
(irmies  were  still  engaged  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Samnium ; while  the  advance  of  the  Samnites  to 
the  pass  of  Lautnlae,  and  the  victory  which  they 
there  a second  time  obtained  over  the  Romans  (Liv. 
ix.  22,  23;  Diod.  xix.  72),  once  more  gave  a shock 
to  the  power  of  the  latter,  and  for  a moment  endan- 
gered their  supremacy  in  Campania.  But  they 
speedily  recovered  the  advantage,  and  the  victory 
gained  by  them  at  a place  called  Cinna  (of  uncertain 
site)  decided  the  submission  of  the  revolted  Cam- 
panians. (Liv.  ix.  27  ; Diod.  xix.  76.)  Their  arms 
had  meanwhile  been  successful  in  Apulia,  and 
had  ultimately  effected  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
province,  so  that  in  d.c.  316  the  consul  Q.  Aemilius 
Barbula  was  able  to  carry  the  war  into  Lucania, 
where  he  took  the  town  of  Xeruluni.  (Liv.  ix.  20.) 
The  decisive  victory  of  the  consuls  of  b.  c.  314  had 
also  for  the  first  time  opened  the  way  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium,  and  they  laid  siege  to  Bovianum, 
the  capital  of  the  Pentri.  The  next  year  was 
marked  by  the  fall  of  Nolo,  followed  by  that  of 
Atina  and  Calatia  ( Cajazzo );  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  the  war  was  at  length  drawing  to  a close 
in  favour  of  the  Romans,  when  the  outbreak  of  a 
fresh  war  with  the  Etruscans  in  B.  c.  311  divided 
the  attention  of  that  people,  and,  by  occupying  a 
largo  part  of  their  forces  in  another  quarter,  operated 
a powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Samnites.  To 
these  additional  enemies  were  added  the  Umbrians 
as  well  as  the  Marsi  and  Peligni;  yet  the  Romans 
not  only  made  head  against  all  these  nations,  but  at 
the  same  time  carried  their  victorious  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium.  Bovianum,  the  capital  city  of 
the  Pentri,  was  twice  taken  and  plundered,  once  in 
311  by  C.  Junius,  and  again  in  305  by  T.  Minucitu. 
At  the  same  time  Sora  and  Arpinum  were  finally 
added  to  the  Roman  dominion.  These  successive 
defeats  at  length  compelled  the  Samnites  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  them  in  B.  c.  304;  bnt  on 
what  terms  is  very  uncertain.  It  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Romans,  as  asserted  by  Livy,  should 
have  restored  them  their  ancient  treaty  of  alliance, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  in  some  form  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  (Liv.  ix.  45; 
Dionys.  Exc.  p.  2331 ; Niebuhr,  vul  iiLp.  259.) 
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But  the  peace  thua  concluded  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Little  more  than  five  years  elapsed  between 
the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Third.  It  might  well  have  been 
thought  that,  after  a struggle  of  more  than  twenty 
years*  duration,  the  resources  of  the  Sunnites,  if  not 
their  spirit,  would  have  been  exhausted;  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  actively  engaged,  even  before  the 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  in  organising  a fresh 
coalition  against  Rome.  A new  and  formidable 
auxiliary  bad  appeared  in  a large  body  of  Gauls, 
which  had  recently  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  uniting 
with  their  countrymen  the  Senones,  threatened  the 
Romans  from  the  N.  Rome  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians, 
and  the  Etruscans  hastened  to  secure  the  services  of 
tiie  Gauls.  Meanwhile  the  Samnites,  deeming  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  sufficiently  engaged  else- 
where, attacked  their  neighbours  the  Lucanians, 
probably  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  .power  in 
that  country  of  the  party  favourable  to  the  Samnite 
alliance.  The  opposite  party,  however,  called  in 
the  Romans  to  their  assistance,  who  declared  war 
against  the  Samnites,  and  thus  began  the  Third 
Samnite  War,  b.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  11.)  The 
contest  bad  now  assumed  larger  dimensions ; the 
Samnites  concluded  a league  with  the  Etruscans, 
Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  and  for  several  successive  cam- 
paigns the  operations  in  Samnium  were  subordinate 
to  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  But  the  ter- 
ritory of  Samnium  itself  was  at  the  same  time  ravaged 
by  the  Roman  generals  in  so  systematic  a manner, 
that  it  is  clear  they  had  obtained  a decided  supe- 
riority in  the  field  ; and  though  the  Samnites  on  one 
occasion  retaliated  by  laying  waste  the  Campanian 
and  Falemian  plains,  they  were  soon  again  driven 
hack  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  (Liv*  x.  15,  17, 
20.)  At  length,  in  b.  c.  295,  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinum,  in  which  the  united  forces  of  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Q.  Fabius,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Gellius 
Egnatius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  had  been  the 
main  organiser  of  the  confederacy,  was  slain,  and  the 
league  itself  virtually  broken  up.  (Liv.  x.  27 — 30.) 
Nevertheless  the  Samnites  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  unabated  energy;  and  in  b. C.  293  they 
raised  a froah  army  of  40,000  men,  levied  with 
solemn  sacred  rites,  and  arrayed  in  a peculiar  garb. 
These  circumstances  sufficiently  prove  the  import- 
ance which  they  attached  to  this  campaign,  yet  its 
result  was  not  more  successful  than  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  and  the  Samnite  armies  were  again 
defeated  by  the  consuls  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp. 
Carvilius  in  two  successive  battles  near  Aquilonia 
and  Cominium.  (Liv.  x.  38—45.)  The  opera- 
tions of  the  subsequent  campaigns  are  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  from  the  loss  of  the  books  of  Livy  in 
which  they  were  related:  but  the  next  year  (n.  c. 
292)  C.  Pontius,  the  victor  of  the  Caudine  Forks, 
reappears,  after  a long  interval,  at  the  head  of  the  i 
Samnite  armies;  he  defeated  Q.  Fabius,  but  was  in 
his  turn  defeated  in  a far  more  decisive  engagement, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  20,000  Samnites  were  slain, 
and  4000  taken  prisoners,  including  C.  Pontius 
himself,  who  was  led  in  triumph  by  Fabius,  and  then 
put  to  death.  (Oroe.  iii.  22 ; Liv.  EpiL  xi.)  It  is 
probable  that  this  battle  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
Samnite  power,  yet  their  resistance  was  still  pro- 
longed for  two  years  more;  and  it  was  not  till  b.  c. 
290  that  they  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  sue  for  peace.  Even  in  that  year  the  consul 
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M*.  Carina  Denlatua  could  still  earn  the  honour  of 
a triumph,  and  the  fame  of  having  put  an  end  to 
the  Samnite  wars  after  they  had  lasted  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  (Liv.  EpiL  xi. ; F.utrup.  ii.  9.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  Third  Samnite  War  is  re- 
garded by  some  of  the  Roman  historians  as  the  close 
of  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  and 
not  without  reason,  for  though  the  name  of  the 
Fourth  Samnite  War  is  given  by  modem  writers  to 
the  war  that  broke  out  afresh  in  u.  c.  282,  the 
Samnites  on  that  occasion  certainly  figure  rather  as 
auxiliaries  than  as  principals.  They,  however,  joined 
the  league  which  was  formed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Tarentines  against  Rome;  and  bore  a part  in 
all  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war.  They 
seem  indeed  to  have  at  first  looked  with  jealousy  or 
suspicion  upon  the  proceedings  of  Pyrrhus;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Hermclea  that  they 
sent  their  contingent  to  his  support.  (Pint.  Pyrrk. 
17.)  But  in  the  great  battle  at  Asculum  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.  c.  278)  the  Samnites  bore  an  im- 
portant part,  and  seem  to  have  sustained  their 
ancient  reputation  for  valour.  (Dionya.  xx.  Fr. 
Didot.)  The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  for  Sicily 
shortly  after,  and  his  final  defeat  by  M\  Curius  at 
Beneventum  after  his  return  (b.c.  274),  left  the 
Samnites  and  their  allies  to  bear  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  war,  and  they  were  wholly  unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  power  of  Rome.  Wo  know  nothing 
in  detail  of  these  last  campaigns:  we  learn  only 
that  in  b.  c.  272,  just  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum, 
the  Samnites,  as  well  as  their  allies  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians,  made  their  final  and  absolute  sub- 
mission ; and  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  celebrated  the 
last  of  the  long  series  of  triumphs  over  the  Samnites. 
(Zonar.viiL  6 ; Liv.  Epit.x iv. ; Fast.  Capit. ) A froh 
revolt  indeed  broke  out  in  the  N.  of  Samnium  three 
years  afterwards,  among  the  pettj  tribe  of  the  Cura- 
ceni,  but  vras  speedily  suppressed,  before  it  had  at- 
tained any  more  formidable  character.  (Zonar. 
viii.  7;  Dionys.  xx.  9,  Fr.  Mai.) 

We  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
Samnites  were  received  to  submission  by  the  Romans, 
or  of  their  condition  as  subjects  of  the  republic.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  the  domi- 
nant people  was  to  break  up  os  much  as  possible 
their  national  organisation  and  all  bonds  of  uniou 
between  them.  At  the  same  time  two  colonies  were 
established  as  fortresses  to  keep  them  in  check : one 
at  Beneventum,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  (b.  c. 
268),  and  the  oilier  at  Aesernia,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vultumus  (b.  c.  264).  All  these  precautions,  how- 
ever, did  not  suffice  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the 
Samnites  daring  the  Second  Pnnic  War.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.c.  216),  the  Hirpini  were 
among  the  first  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of 
Hannibal,  and  their  example  is  said  to  have  been 
followed  by  all  the  Samnites,  except  the  Pentrians. 
(Liv.  xxii.  61.)  It  is  singular  that  this  tribe,  long 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all,  should  Lav® 
thus  held  aloof;  but  the  statement  of  Livy  is  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  course  of  the  war,  during 
which  the  Pentrians  never  seem  to  have  taken  any 
part,  while  the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  and  tbc  southern 
portions  of  Samnium  bordering  on  Lucania,  were 
frequently  the  scene  of  hostilities.  But  the  Roman 
colonies  Aesemia  and  Beneventum  never  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  the  latter  was 
through  a great  part  of  the  war  held  by  one  of  the 
Roman  generals,  as  a post  of  the  utmost  military 
importance.  In  b.c.  214  and  again  in  B.C.  212, 
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the  land  of  the  Hirpini  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  became  the  scene  of  tlie  opera- 
tions of  Hannibal’s  lieutenant  Han  no  against  Sem- 

Cius  Gracchus.  It  was  not  till  n.  c.  209  that, 
nibal  having  been  finally  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  hold  upon  Central  Italy,  the  Hirpini  (and  appa- 
rently the  other  revolted  Samnites  also)  renewed 
their  submission  to  Home.  (Liv.  xxvii.  15.) 

From  this  time  we  bear  no  more  of  the  Samnites 
in  history  till  the  great  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
nations,  commonly  known  as  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  90, 
in  which  they  once  more  took  a prominent  part.  They 
were  not  indeed  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms, 
but  quickly  followed  the  example  of  the  Picentes 
and  Marsi;  and  so  important  an  element  did  they 
constitute  of  the  confederation,  that  of  the  two  con- 
suls chosen  as  the  leaders  of  the  allies,  one  was  a 
Samnite,  Caius  Papius  Mutilus.  (Diod.  xxxvii.  2. 
p.  539.)  Besides  Papius,  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Italian  generals,  Marius  Egnatios, 
Pontius  Telesinus,  and  Trebatius,  were  also  of  Sam- 
nite  origin;  and  after  the  fall  of  Corfinium,  the  seat 
of  government  and  head-quarters  of  the  allies  was 
transterred  to  the  Samnitc  town  of  Bovianum,  and 
from  thence  subsequently  to  Aesernia.  The  Sam- 
nitee  indeed  suffered  severely  in  the  second  cam- 
paign of  the  war,  being  attacked  by  Sulla,  who 
defeated  Papius  Mutilus,  took  Aeculanum  and  Bo- 
vianum by  assault,  and  reduced  the  Hirpini  to  sub- 
mission. The  other  Samnites,  however,  still  held  out, 
and  an  army  which  had  thrown  itself  into  Nola  was 
able  to  prolong  its  resistance  against  all  the  efforts 
of  Sulla.  Hence  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
tlie  war  (n.  o.  89),  when  all  the  other  nations  of 
Italy  had  successively  submitted  and  been  admitted 
to  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians 
were  still  unsubdued,  and  maintained  a kind  of 
guerilla  warfare  in  tlieir  mountains,  while  the  strong 
fortress  of  Nola  enabled  them  still  to  maintain  their 
footing  in  Campania.  (Veil.  Pat.  iL  17;  Liv.  Epit. 
lx xx;  Diod.  xxxvii.  2.  p.  540;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  53.) 
In  this  state  of  tilings  the  civil  war  which  broke 
ont  between  Sulla  and  Marius  altered  the  nature  of 
the  contest  The  Samnites  warmly  espoused  the 
Marian  cause,  from  a natural  feeling  of  enmity  to- 
wards Sulla,  from  whose  arms  they  had  recently 
suffered  so  severely;  and  so  important  was  tlie  share 
they  took  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  after  the 
return  of  Sulla  to  Italy  (b.  c.  83),  that  they  in  s 
some  measure  imparted  to  what  was  otherwise  a 
mere  civil  war,  the  character  of  a national  contest. 
A large  number  of  them  served  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Marius,  which  was  defeated  by  Sulla  at 
Sacriportus  (Appian,  B.C.  i.  87);  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  army,  composed  principally  of  Samnites 
and  Lucanians,  under  the  command  of  C.  Pontius 
Telesimis,  made  a desperate  attempt  to  relieve 
l’raeneste  by  inarching  suddenly  upon  Rome.  They 
were  met  by  the  army  of  Sulla  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  city,  and  ihe  battle  at  the  Colline  gate  (Nov.  1, 
it.  c.  82).  though  it  terminated  iu  the  complete 
victory  of  Sulla,  was  long  remembered  os  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  which  Rome  had  ever  been  ex- 
posed. (Veil.  Pat.  ii.27;  Appian,  B.C.  i.  93;  Plat. 
Bull.  28;  Lucan,  ii.  135 — 138.)  Pontius  Telesinus 
fell  in  the  field,  and  Sulla  displayed  his  implacable 
hatred  towards  the  Samnites  by  putting  to  the 
•word,  without  mercy,  8000  prisoners  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  L c.;  Strab.  v.  249; 
Plut.  Suit  30  ) He  had  already  put  to  death  all 
tlie  Samnites  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners  at  the 
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battle  of  Sacriportus,  alleging  that  they  were  the 
eternal  enemies  of  the  Roman  name ; and  he  now  fol- 
lowed up  this  declaration  by  a systematic  devastation 
of  their  country,  carried  on  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  extirpating  the  whole  nation.  (Strab.  L c.) 
It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  be  fully  carried  out 
this  sanguinary  resolution,  bnt  we  learn  from  Strabo 
that  more  than  a century  afterwards  the  province 
was  still  in  a state  of  the  utmost  desolation, — many 
of  what  had  once  been  flourishing  cities  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere  villages,  while 
othera  bad  altogether  ceased  to  exist.  (Strab.  L c.) 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  province  ever  really 
recovered  from  this  state  of  depression.  The  rheto- 
rical expressions  of  Floras  point  to  its  being  in  his 
day  still  in  a state  of  almost  complete  desolation. 
(Flor.  i.  16.  § 8.)  Some  attempts  seem  indeed  to 
have  been  made  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  recruit 
its  population  with  fresh  colonists,  especially  by 
Nero,  who  founded  colonies  at  Saepinmn,  Telesio, 
and  Aesernia  (Lid.  Colon,  pp.  259,  260,  Ac.);  but 
none  of  these  attained  to  any  great  prosperity,  and 
the  whole  region  seems  to  have  been  very  thiuly 
populated  and  given  up  chiefly  to  pasturage.  Bene- 
ventum  alone  retained  its  importance,  and  continued 
to  be  a flourishing  city  throughout  the  period  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire.  In  the  divwior  of  Italy  under  Au- 
gustus the  land  of  the  Hirpini  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Samnium,  and  was  placed  in  the  Second 
Region  with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Samnites  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Region, 
together  with  the  Sabines,  F rent  an  i,  Peligni,  Ac. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  8.  16,  12.  a.  17.)  At  a later  period 
this  district  was  broken  up,  and  Samnium  with  the 
land  of  the  Frentani  constituted  a separate  province. 
This  is  the  arrangement  which  we  find  in  tlie  No- 
titia,  and  it  was  probably  introduced  at  an  earlier 
period,  as  the  Liber  Coloniarum  in  one  part  gives 
under  a separate  head  the  “ Civitates  Regionis  Sam- 
nii,"  including  nnder  that  name  the  towns  of  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  the  Frentani.  (Notit.  Biff n.  ii. 
pp.  9,  10;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  259.)  In  another  part  of 
the  same  document,  winch  is  undoubtedly  derive*! 
from  different  sources,  the  Samnite  towns  are  classed 
under  the  head  of  Campania:  but  this  union,  if  it 
ever  really  subsisted,  could  have  been  but  of  very 
brief  duration.  The  “ Provincia  Samuii " is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  was  governed  by  an  officer  styled  “ Prae- 
ses.*  (Mommsen,  Die  Lib.  Col.  p.  206.)  The 
same  appellation  continued  in  use  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  name  of  Samnium  as  a 
separate  province  is  found  both  in  Cassiodorua  arid 
Paulas  Diaconns.  (Cassiod.  Vnr.  xi.  36;  P.  Disc. 
Hist.  Ixing.  ii.  20.)  The  only  towns  in  it  that  re- 
tained any  consideration  in  the  time  of  the  last  writer 
were  Aufidena,  Aesernia,  and  Beneventmn.  The 
last  of  these  cities  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
capital  of  an  independent  and  powerful  duchy,  which 
long  survived  the  fall  of  tlie  Lombard  kingdom  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.  But  in  the  revolutions  of  the  middle 
ages  all  trace  of  the  name  and  ancient  limits  of 
Samnium  was  lost.  At  the  present  day  the  mime 
of  Sannio  is  indeed  given  to  a province  of  Ihe 
kingdom  of  Naples;  but  this  is  merely  an  official 
designation,  recently  restored,  to  the  district,  which 
hod  previously  been  called  the  Contado  di  Molise. 
This  and  the  adjoining  province  of  the  Principato 
Ultra  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nium; but  tlie  modem  boundaries  have  no  reference 
to  the  ancient  divisions,  and  a considerable  portion 
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of  the  Samnite  territory  is  included  in  the  Terra  di 
Lacoro,  while  a corner  in  the  NW.  is  assigned  to 
the  Abruzzi. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Samnites  we 
learn  little  more  than  that  they  were  extremely 
brave  and  warlike,  and  had  inherited  to  a great  de- 
gree the  frugal  and  simple  habits  of  their  ancestors 
the  Sabines.  We  find  also  indications  that  they  re- 
tained the  strong  religious  or  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  Sabines,  of  which  a striking  instance  is  given 
by  Livy  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  with  which  they 
consecrated  the  troops  that  they  levied  in  B.  c.  293. 
(Liv.  x.  38.)  But  they  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  as 
a nation  in  the  days  of  the  Latin  poets  and  writers 
that  are  preserved  to  us;  and  hence  we  cannot 
wonder  that  their  name  is  seldom  alluded  to.  They 
are  said  to  have  dwelt  for  the  most  part,  like  the 
Sabines,  in  open  villuges;  but  it  is  evident,  from 
the  account*  of  their  earliest  wars  with  the  Homans, 
that  they  possessed  towns,  and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  strongly  fortified.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
remains  of  walls  of  a very  ancient  style  of  construc- 
tion, which  are  still  preserved  at  Aesernia  and  Bo- 
vianum,  and  still  more  remarkably  at  Aufidena. 
(Aboken,  MiUel  /(alien,  pp.  142,  148.)  But  from 
tiie  very  nature  of  their  country  the  Samnites  must 
always  have  been,  to  a great  extent,  a rude  and 
pastoral  people,  and  had  probably  received  only  a 
taint  tinge  of  civilisation,  through  their  intercourse 
with  the  Campanians  and  Apulians. 

IIL  Topography. 

The  rivers  of  the  Samnite  territory  have  been 
already  noticed  in  connection  with  the  mountain 
chains  and  groups  in  which  they  take  their  rise. 
From  the  purely  inland  character  of  the  region,  none 
of  these  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Calor  and 
it*  tributaries,  belong  wholly  to  Samnium,  but  tra- 
verse the  territories  of  other  nations  before  they 
reach  the  sea.  Thus  the  Sagrus  and  Trinins,  after 
quitting  tile  mountains  of  Samnium,  flow  through 
the  land  of  the  Frcntuni  to  the  Adriatic;  the  Ti- 
fernus  separates  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
Apulia,  while  the  Frento  and  the  Aufidus  traverse  the 
plains  of  Apulia.  On  the  other  side  of  the  central 
chain  the  Vulturous,  with  its  affluent  the  Calor, 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  latter,  the  Sabatus  and 
Tamaras,  carry  down  the  whole  of  the  waters  of 
the  Apennines  of  Samnium,  which  flow  to  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea. 

The  topography  of  Samnium  is  the  most  obscure 
and  confused  of  any  part  of  Italy.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious.  From  the  continued  wars  which 
had  devastated  the  country;  and  the  state  of  deso- 
lation to  which  it  was  reduced  in  the  time  of  the 
geographers,  only  a few  towns  had  survived,  at 
least  in  such  a state  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  no- 
tice by  them;  and  many  of  the  names  mentioned  by 
Livy  and  other  authors  during  the  early  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Samnites  never  reappear  at  a later 
period.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  some  of  these 
were  scarcely  towns  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term, 
but  merely  fortified  villages  or  strongholds,  in  which 
the  inhabitant*  collected  their  cattle  and  property 
in  time  of  war.  Those  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
geographers  as  still  existing  under  the  Ifcanan  Em- 
pire, or  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  indicated,  may  be 
briefly  enumerated.  Aufidkxa,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Sagrus,  is  the  only  town  that  can  be  assigned 
with  any  certainty  to  the  Caraceni.  In  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Vulturous  wua  Aesekxla,  the  terri- 
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tory  of  which  bordered  on  that  of  Vena (Vum  in 
Campania.  At  the  northern  foot  of  the  Monte 
Matese  was  Bovianum  ; and  in  the  mountain 
tract  between  it  and  the  Frentani  was  Trevkxtum 
or  Terkvknthm  (Tri  cento).  SE.  of  Bovianum 
lay  Saetixum,  the  ruins  of  wrbich  are  still  visible 
near  Sepino  ; and  at  the  stmt  hero  foot  of  the  Monte 
Mutcsc,  in  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  was  Teles  a. 
Alijfab  lay  to  the  NW.  of  this,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Vulturous,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Mateee  in  that 
direction.  In  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  were  Bk- 
nkvextum,  the  capital  of  the  whole  district;  Abcu- 
lanum,  near  Mirabella,  about  15  miles  to  the  SW.; 
Equps  Tdticus,  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia; 
Aquiloma,  at  Lacedogna,  on  the  same  frontier; 
Abkllihum,  near  the  frontiers  of  Campania;  and 
Comfsa,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus,  bordering 
on  Lucania,  so  that  it  is  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 
that  country.  On  the  borders  of  Campania,  between 
Beneventum  and  the  plains,  were  Caudiom,  appa- 
rently once  the  capital  of  the  Caudine  tribe;  and 
Saticula,  the  precise  site  of  which  has  not  been 
determined,  but  which  must  have  been  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  Sam- 
nite Calatia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  situated  N. 
of  the  Vulturous,  at  Cajaxzo  ; and  Compui.tbkjla, 
also  a Samnite  city,  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
The  group  of  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vul- 
turous, extending  from  that  river  towards  the  Via 
Latina,  must  therefore  have  been  included  in  Sam- 
nium;  but  Teanum  and  Calee,  situated  on  that 
highroad,  were  certainly  both  of  them  Campanian 
towns.  It  is  prohable,  however,  that  in  early  times 
the  limits  between  Campania  and  Samnium  were 
subject  to  many  fluctuations;  and  Strabo  seems  to 
regard  them  as  imperfectly  fixed  even  in  his  day. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  249.) 

Of  the  minor  towns  of  Samnium,  or  those  which 
are  mentioned  only  in  history,  may  be  noticed: 
Ditroxia  (Liv.  x.  39),  identified,  but  on  wry  slight 
grounds,  with  Civita  Yecchia,  N.  of  Bojnno ; Mur- 
oaxtla  (Liv.  x.  17),  supposed  to  be  Batelkt,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Frento  (forfore);  Romulka,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia,  between  Aeculairam  and  Aquilonia;  Tri- 
vicum,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  still  called 
Trevioo  ; Pi.istla,  near  Sta  Agata  dti  Gobi,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Campania;  Calufar  and  Rufrium, 
both  of  them  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  25)  in  con- 
nection with  Aliifae,  and  probably  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city;  Comixium  (Liv.  x.  39, 
44),  of  very  uncertain  site;  Aquiloxia  (Liv.  L c.), 
also  of  uncertain  site,  but  which  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini;  Maronea,  noticed  by  Livy  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  recovered  by 
Marcellos,  in  b.  c.  210  (Liv.  xxvii.  1);  Mki_\i-:, 
Fulfulae,  and  Orbitanium,  all  of  which  are  noticed 
on  only  one  occasion  (Liv.  xxiv.  20),  and  the  sites 
of  which  are  wholly  undetermined.*  To  these  must 
be  added  Cluvia,  Cimetra,  Volana,  Palumbinum, 
and  Herculaneum,  all  of  them  mentioned  as  towns 
taken  from  the  Samnites  (Liv.  ix.  81,  x.  15,  45), 
but  of  which  nothing  more  is  known;  Iinbriniuin 
(Liv.  viii.  30),  where  Fabins  gained  a victory  over 
the  Samnites  in  b.  c.  325 ; Cinna,  which  is  repre-, 


* It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  repeat  ie 
these  and  other  similar  cases  the  modern  sites  as- 
signed by  Italian  or  German  topographers,  where  thee* 
rest  on  no  other  foundation  than  mere  conjecture. 
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aented  by  Diodorus  u the  scene  of  the  decisive 
victory  in  n.  c.  314  (Diod.  xix.  76);  and  several 
places  of  which  the  names  are  found  only  in  Virgil  and 
Silius  Italicns, — Muchak,  Rufkak,  Batumjm,  and 
Cklrkna  (Virg.  Aen.  viL  739;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  564), 
which  seem  to  have  been  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Campania,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  to  which  country 
they  are  to  be  assigned.  The  minor  towns  of  the 
Hirpini  have  been  already  discussed  in  that  article; 
Panna,  or  Panna,  a name  fiwnd  in  Strabo  (v.  p.  250)  ; 
as  that  of  a place  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  probably 
corrupt,  but  we  are  wholly  at  a loss  what  to  substitute. 
On  the  otlter  hand,  inscriptions  attest  the  existence 
under  the  Roman  Empire  of  a town  called  Juravinm, 
or  Juvanutn,  of  mnnicipal  rank,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers,  but  is  probably 
tbe  one  meant  by  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  which 
notices  the  “ Iobanus  ager  ” among  the  “ civitates 
Samitii."  (Lib.  Col.  p.  260.)  It  was  probably 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sta  Maria  di 
Palazzo , a few  miles  N.  of  the  Sagrus,  and  on  tbe 
very  frontiers  of  the  Marrudni.  (Mommsen,  Inzer. 
H.  AT.  p.271.)  The  existence  of  a town  named 
Tifemum  is  very  doubtful  [Tifernus]  ; and  that  of 
a dty  of  tbe  mime  of  Samnium,  though  adopted  by 
many  local  writers  (Romanclli,  voL  ii.  p.  490),  cer- 
tainly rests  on  no  adequate  authority. 

Samnium  was  traversed  in  ancient  times  by  several 
lines  of  highway.  One  of  these,  following  nearly 
the  same  line  with  the  modem  road  from  Maple*  to  j 
Aquila , proceeded  np  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus 
from  Venafrum  to  Aesemia,  thence  crossed  the 
mountain,  ndge  to  Aufidena  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sagrus,  and  from  thence  again  over  another  moun- 
tain pass  to  Sultno  in  the  land  ot  the  Peligni. 
Another  branch  led  from  Aesemia  to  Bovianum,  and  i 
from  thence  to  Equus  Tuticus,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Appia  or  Trajana.  A third  followed  the  valley 
of  the  Vulturous  from  Aesemia  to  Allifae,  and 
thence  by  Telesia  to  Beneventum.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a cross  line  from  the  latter  place 
by  Saepinum  to  Bovianum.  ( Itm.  Ant.  p.  102;  Tab. 
PetU.)  But  these  different  lines  are  very  confusedly 
laid  down  in  the  Tabula,  and  the  distances  given 
are  often  either  corrupt  or  erroneous.  The  course 
of  tbe  Via  Appia,  and  its  branch  called  the  Via 
Trajana,  through  the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  has  been 
already  noticed  in  that  article.  [See  also  Via 
Appia.]  [E.  H.  B ] 

SAMO'NIUM,  SAMMCKNIUM,  SALMO'NIUM, 
SALMCXNE  PROM.  {2apwviov,  %a\fuiyior,  Strab. 
ii.  p.  106,  x.  pp.  474,  475,  478,  489;  ZaXpwrri, 
Act*,  xxvii.  7;  comp.  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §5;  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7.  § 12  ; 1’lin.  iv.  20.  a.  21;  Stadiasm. 
§318:  I'th.  2aXpwnos,  la Xpuvis,  A poll.  Rhod. 
iv.  1 693  ; Dionys.  Per.  110;  Inserip.  ap.  Bockh , 
Corpus,  vol.  ii.  p.  409),  the  E.  promontory  of  Crete, 
to  which  tbe  seamen  of  the  Alexandrian  vessel 
which  conveyed  Paul  to  Rome,  thinking  they  could 
pursue  their  voyage  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  ran 
down.  {Acts,  Le.)  Much  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  entertained  relative  to  the  identification  of  this 
celebrated  foreland,  the  position  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  incontrovertibly  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  modem  name  C.  Salomon.  (Comp. 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  427.)  But  though  the 
name  is  certainly  in  favour  of  this  site,  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancients  as  to  its  pneition,  and  of  the 
eeven  islets  or  rocks  which  surround  it,  determine 
conclusively  that  it  must  be  C.  S.  Sidero.  It  is 
true  that  by  the  recent  Admiralty  surrey  it  is  not 
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quite  so  far  to  the  E.  as  C.  Salotnon  (fhe  difference 
is,  however,  only  a few  seconds  of  longitude) ; but 
hy  its  extreme  extension  from  the  mainland  it  would 
be  considered  as  the  principal  promontory  at  this 
end  of  the  island,  and  known  as  the  “ E.  fore- 
land." (Comp.  Museum  of  Class.  Antiquities,  vol.  ii. 
p.  302.)  [E.  B.J.] 

SAMOS  or  SAMUS  (2apot:  Elk.  and  Adj. 
jiiojr,  Sami  us,  2apuuoi  ,2apiai<bi  in  Steph.:  2ajuiarrqs 
in  the  language  of  the  modem  Greeks,  who  call  the 
island  Santo,  2apu:  the  Turks  call  it  Susam  Adassi ), 
a large  island  in  that  part  of  the  Aegaean  which  is 
called  the  Icarian  sea,  and  the  most  important  of 
the  Sporades  next  after  Rhodes.  The  wold  denotes 
a height,  especially  by  the  sea-shore.  (See  Const. 
Porphyrog.  de  Them.  16.  p.  41,  ed.  Bonn.)  Hence 
Samothracia,  or  the  Thracian  Samos,  which  is 
said  by  Pausanias  (vii.  4.  § 3)  to  have  been  colonised 
and  named  by  certain  fugitives  from  the  Icarian 
Samos, — and  Same,  one  of  the  names  of  Cephalonia, 
which  is  inversely  connected  with  it  by  one  of 
Straho’s  conjectures  (x.  p.  457).  How  applicable 
the  idea  of  elevation  is  to  the  island  before  us  may 
be  seen  in  the  narratives  and  views  given  by  Dr. 
Clarke  {Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  vol.  iii.  p.  366),  who 
uses  the  strongest  language  in  describing  the  conspi- 
cuous bright  of  Samos  above  the  snrrounding  islands. 

The  following  earlier  names  of  Samos  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (v.  37)  and  other  writers, — Par- 
thenia,  Anthemus,  Melamphylus,  Dryusa  and  Cy- 
parissia.  Some  of  these  have  evidently  arisen  from 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Uland.  Samoa 
was,  and  is,  well-wooded.  It  is  intersected  from  E. 
to  W.  by  a chain  of  mountains,  which  is  in  fact  a 
continuation  of  tbe  range  of  Mycale,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  the  narrow  channel,  hardly  a mile 
in  breadth,  which  the  Turks  call  the  Little  Boghaz. 
Here  was  fought  the  decisive  victory  against  the 
Persians,  b.  c.  479.  The  Great  Boghaz,  which  is 
nearly  10  miles  in  breadth,  separates  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  Samos  from  the  comparatively  low  island 
of  Icaria.  The  length  of  Samos,  from  E.  to  W.,  is 
about  25  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  variable.  Strabo 
reckons  the  circuit  at  600  stadia,  Pliny  at  87  miles, 
though  he  says  that  Isidores  makes  it  100.  These 
d fferences  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  omitting 
or  including  Port  Vathg , which  is  a wild-looking 
bay,  though  a very  serviceable  harbour,  on  the  north. 
Here  the  modem  capital  is  situated ; but  in  ancient 
times  the  bay  of  Vathy  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted — perhaps,  asTouraefort  suggests, 
because  it  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  pirates,  who 
infested  the  straits  and  bays  of  an  island  which  lay 
in  the  route  of  commerce  between  the  Bosporus  and 
Egypt.  What  Toumefort  tells  us  of  his  travels 
through  Samos  gives  us  the  idea  of  a very  rugged, 
though  picturesque  and  productive,  island.  (Possibly 
the  Palinnrus  and  Panormus  of  Samos,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  xxxvii.  11,  may  have  been  in  the  bay  of  Vrathg.) 
Tbe  highest  point,  Mount  Kerkis , the  ancient 
Cerceteus  (Strab.  x.  p.488),  which  is  nearly  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  reaches  the  height  of 
4725  English  feet,  is  towards  the  west.  A ridge, 
which  branches  oft"  in  a south-easterly  direction  from 
the  main  range,  and  ends  in  the  promontory  of 
Poseidinm,  opposite  Mrcale,  was  called  Ampelus, 
which  name  seems  also  to  have  been  given  to  the  whole 
mountain- system  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637).  The  western- 
most extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Icaria  was  an- 
ciently called  Cant  barium.  Here  the  cliffs  are  very 
| bare  and  lofty.  A landslip,  which  has  taken  place  in 
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tli  is  ]«irt  of  tlio  island,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the 

name  by  which  it  is  now  called  ( rj  KaraiSarii'). 

The  position  of  Samos  was  nearly  opposite  the 
boundary-line  of  Caria  and  Ionia;  and  its  early 
traditions  connect  it,  first  with  Carians  and  Le  leges, 
and  then  with  Ionians.  The  first  Ionian  colony  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  settlers  from  Epidaurua, 
who  were  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Argives. 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  Samos  at  an  early 
period  in  the  position  of  a powerful  member  of  the 
Ionic  confederacy.  At  this  time  it  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  maritime  enterprise  and  the  science  of 
navigation.  Thucydides  tells  us  (i.  13)  that  the 
Samians  were  among  the  first  to  make  advances  in 
naval  construction,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  Ameinocles  the 
Corinthian  shipbuilder.  The  story  of  Pliny  (vii.  57), 
that  either  they  or  Pericles  the  Athenian  first  con- 
structed transports  for  the  conveyance  of  horses, 
though  less  entitled  to  literal  acceptance,  is  well 
worthy  of  mention  ; and  Samos  will  always  be 
famous  for  the  voyage  of  her  citizen  Colaeus,  who, 
44  not  without  divine  direction"  (Herod.  iv.  152).  first 
penetrated  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the 
Ocean,  and  thus  not  only  opened  out  new  fields  of 
commercial  enterprise,  but  enlarged  tl»e  geographical 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  by  making  them  for  the  first 
time  familiar  with  the  plienomenon  of  the  tides. 

Under  the  despot  Polyerates,  Samoa  was  in  fact 
the  greatest  Greek  maritime  power.  This  famous 
man,  about  ten  years  after  the  taking  of  Sardis  by 
Cyrus,  held  Samos  in  a position  of  proud  independ- 
ence, when  Lesbos  and  Chios  had  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  He  bad  1000  bowmen  in  his  pay;  lie 
possessed  100  ships  of  war.  and  made  considerable 
conquests  both  among  the  islands  and  the  mainland. 
He  fonght  successfully  against  the  Milesians  ar.d 
Lesbians,  and  made  a treuty  with  AmasU,  king  of 
Egypt.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  story  in  the 
poetical  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  He- 
rodotus, or  to  attribute  the  change  to  the  more 
robable  motive  of  self-interest,  this  treaty  was 
roken  off  for  an  alliance  with  Camhyses.  In  con- 
nection with  this  monarch's  expedition  to  the  Nile, 
some  Samian  malcontents  were  so  treacherously 
treated  by  Polycrates,  that  they  sought  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Greece.  A joint  force  of  Lacedae- 
monians and  Corinthians  besieged  Polycrates  in 
Samos  for  forty  days:  but  in  this  struggle  also  he 
was  successful.  At  last  his  own  cupidity,  acted  on  by 
the  fraud  of  Oroetes,  a neighbouring  satrap,  brought 
him  to  a wretched  death  on  the  mainland.  The 
time  which  succeeded  was  fall  of  crime  and  calamity 
for  Samos.  In  the  end,  Syloson,  the  brother  of 
Polycrates  (whose  association  with  Cambyses  is  the 
subject  of  another  romantic  story  in  Herodotus), 
landed  with  a Persian  army  on  Samos,  and  became 
a tributary  despot;  but  not  till  his  native  island  had 
been  so  depopulated  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb 
Smyri  2t >\oadnrros  tvpux^piv-  For  details  see  the 
lives  of  Polycratks  and  Syixwon  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biography.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Pythagoras, 
who  was  a native  of  Samos,  left  the  island  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  being  partly  nrged  to  leave  his 
home  (according  to  Plutarch,  Placit.  i.  3)  through 
discontent  under  the  government  of  Polycrates, 
who,  however,  was  a patron  of  literature,  and  had 
Anacreon  many  years  at  his  court.  For  the  chro- 
nology of  this  period  see  Clinton,  FcuL  Hell.  vol.  ii. 
note  B.  pp.  230 — 232. 

Samos  was  now  Persian.  It  was  from  Samos  that 
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Dalis  sailed  to  Marathon,  taking  Naxos  on  his  wnr. 
But  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  did  not  last  long. 
When  their  fleet  was  gathered  at  Samos  again,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  the  number  of  400  sail,  it 
was  in  a great  measure  the  urgency  of  Samian  en- 
voys which  induced  the  commanders  of  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Delos  to  go  across  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Aegaean.  Then  followed  that  battle  in  the  strait, 
which  completed  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  maritime  confederacy  which  was  organised 
soon  afterwards  under  Athenian  rule,  Samos  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  islands 
which  were  exempted  from  paying  tribute.  It  was 
at  the  instance  of  her  citizens  that  the  commoa 
treasure  was  removed  from  Delos  to  Athens.  But 
this  friendship  with  Athens  was  turned  into  bitter 
enmity  in  consequence  of  a conflict  with  Mikto* 
about  the  territory  of  Priene.  Samos  openly  re- 
volted; and  a large  force  was  despatched  from  Athena 
against  it  under  the  command  of  ten  generals,  two 
of  whom  were  Sophocles  and  Pericles.  The  latter 
pronounced  in  the  Cerameicns  the  funeral  oration 
over  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  which,  after  a 
resistance  of  nine  months,  reduced  Samos  to  complete 
subjection. 

From  439  to  412  Samos  remained  without  forti- 
fications and  without  a fleet.  But  about  this  latter 
date  it  became  the  hinge  upon  which  all  the  con- 
cluding events  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  really  turned. 
The  first  movements  towards  the  establishment  of 
an  oligarchy  at  Athens  began  at  Samos  through  the 
intrigues  of  Alcibiades  ; and  yet  this  island  was 
practically  the  home  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
during  the  struggle  which  ensued.  It  was*at  Samos 
that  Alcibiades  rejoined  his  fellow-citizens ; and 
from  Samos  that  he  finally  sailed  for  the  Peiraeua 
in  407.  Even  till  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae 
Samos  was,  more  than  any  other  place,  the  head- 
quarters and  base  of  operations  for  the  Athenian 
fleet. 

Our  notices  of  the  ishind  now  become  more  frag- 
mentary. After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
it  was  for  a time  subject  to  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  v.  35.)  Subsequently,  it  took  tbe  part  of 
Antioch  us  the  Great  in  his  war  with  Rome.  It 
also  acted  with  Mithridates  against  Koine ; but  was 
finally  united  with  the  province  of  Asia  b.  c,  84. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  pa»«d  the 
winter  there.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  on  the 
whole  a place  of  no  great  importance,  thorn'll  it  had 
the  honour  of  being  a free  state.  (PJin.  v.  37.)  This 
privilege  was  taken  away  under  Vespasian.  (.Suet. 
Vesp.  8.)  In  tbe  division  of  the  Empire  contained  in 
the  Synced  emus  wo  find  it  placed  with  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Chios,  Ac.,  in  the  /Votince  of  the  Island In  the 
later  division  into  themes , it  seems  to  l*  again  raised 
to  a distinguished  position.  It  gave  its  name  to  a 
separate  theme,  which  included  a large  portion  of 
the  mainland,  and  was  divided  into  the  two  turms  of 
Ephesus  and  Adramyttium,  the  governor  having 
his  residence  (npeurotytov)  at  Smyrna;  and  this  ar- 
rangement is  spoken  of  in  such  a way  (Const.  Por- 
phyrog.  de  Them.  L c.)  as  distinctly  to  connect  it 
with  the  ancient  renown  of  Samos. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Samos  through  the  middle  ages.  (See  Finlay's 
History  of  the.  Byzantine  and  ( ireek  Empires,  voL  ii. 
p.  112.)  There  are  some  points  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  its  modem  history.  In  1550,  after  being 
sacked  by  the  Ottomans,  it  was  given  by  Selim  to 
the  Capitan  Pacha  Ochiali,  who  introduced  coioaistfl 
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from  various  other  places ; whence  the  names  of 
some  of  the  modem  villages  in  the  island,  Metelinous, 
Albaniticori,  and  Vourlotes  ( Vourh  giving  the 
name  to  some  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Smyrna).  Samos  was  much  injured  by  the  ravages 
of  Morotiini.  In  Toumefort’s  time  the  largest  part 
of  the  island  was  the  property  of  ecclesiastics;  and 
the  number  of  convents  and  nunneries  was  con-  I 
siderable.  He  reckoned  the  population  to  be  1 2,000 ; 
now  it  is  estimated  at  50,000,  nearly  the  whole 
being  Christian.  Samos  performed  a distinguished 
part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The  Turks  often 
attempted  to  effect  a landing:  the  defences  con- 
structed by  the  Samiotes  are  still  visible  on  the 
shore;  and  the  Greek  fleet  watched  no  point  more 
carefully  than  this  important  island.  On  the  1 7th 
of  August,  1824,  a curious  repetition  of  the  battle 
of  Mycale  took  place.  Formidable  preparations  for 
a descent  on  the  island  were  made  by  Tahir-Pncha, 
who  had  20,000  land-troops  encamped  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Mycale,  Canaria  ret  fire  to  a frigate 
near  Cape  Trogi Ilium,  and  in  the  confusion  which 
followed  the  troops  fled,  and  Tahir-I’acha  sailed 
away.  At  this  time  the  Logothete  Lycurgus  was 
rvpawos  of  the  island  “ in  the  true  classical  sense 
of  the  word,”  as  is  observed  by  Ross,  who  describes 
the  castle  built  by  Lycurgus  on  the  ruins  of  a 
mediaeval  fort,  adding  that  he  was  then  (1841)  re- 
siding with  the  rank  of  Colonel  at  Athens,  and  that 
he  was  well  remembered  and  much  regretted  in 
Samos.  This  island  was  assigned  to  Torkey  by  the 
treaty  which  fixed  the  limits  of  modem  Greece; 
but  it  continued  to  make  struggles  for  its  indepen- 
dence. Since  1835  it  has  formed  a separate  Bey- 
lick  under  a Phanariot  Greek  named  Stephen 
Vogorides,  who  resides  in  Constantinople  with  the 
title  of  “ Prince  of  Samos,”  and  sends  a governor  as 
his  deputy.  Besides  other  rights,  the  island  has  a 
separate  flag  exhibiting  the  white  Greek  cross  on  a 
blue  ground,  with  a narrow  red  stripe  to  denote  de- 
pendence on  the  Porte.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  this  government  of  Greeks  by  a Greek 
for  the  Saltan  is  conducive  to  contentment. 

The  picsent  inhabitants  of  this  fruitful  island  arc 
said  to  be  more  esteemed  for  their  industry  than 
their  honesty.  They  export  silk,  wool,  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits.  If  the  word  Somme*  is  derived  from  this 
place,  it  is  probable  that  silk  has  been  an  object  of 
its  industry  for  a considerable  time.  Pliny  (xiii. 
34)  mentions  pomegranates  among  its  fruits.  At 
the  present  day  the  beans  of  the  ca rob- tree  are 
exported  to  Russia,  where  a cheap  spirit  for  the 
common  people  is  made  from  them.  We  might 
suppose  from  the  name  of  Mount  Ampelus,  that  the 
wine  of  the  island  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world ; but  such  a conclusion  would  he  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  words  of  Strabo,  who  notices  it 
as  a remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  wine  of  the 
surrounding  islands  and  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  mainland  was  excellent,  that  of  Santos  was 
inferior.  Its  grams,  however,  under  the  name  of 
6popTj\iHtt  or  a/japnA/Scr,  are  commended  by 
Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  653;  see  Poll.  Onomast.  vi.  11), 
and  now  they  are  one  of  the  most  valued  parts  of  its 
produce.  Ross  saw  these  grapes  (<rra^l5a)  drying 
in  large  quantities  in  the  sun;  and  other  authorities 
speak  highly  of  the  Malmsey  or  sweet  muscato 
wine  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Samos.  Its 
marble  is  abundant ; but  it  has  n greater  tendency 
to  split  into  small  fragments  than  that  of  Pen- 
telicus  or  Paros.  A stone  found  in  the  island  is 
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said  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  40)  to  have  been  used  for 
polishing  gold.  He  also  mentions  in  several  places 
(/.  c.,  also  xxviii.  53,  77,  xxxi.  46,  xxxv.  19,  53) 
the  various  medicinal  properties  of  its  earth.  The 
Samian  earthenware  was  in  high  repute  at  Rome 
(**  Sarnia  etiamnum  in  esculentis  laudantur,"  Plin. 
xxxv.  46),  and  the  name  has  been  traditionally 
given  by  modern  writers  to  the  “ red  lnstrous  pot- 
tery ” made  by  the  Romans  themselves  for  domestic 
use.  (See  Marryatt’s  Pottery  and  Porcelain , London 
1850,  pp.  286,  290.)  For  the  natural  Flora  and 
Fanna  of  the  island  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to 
Tournefort,  who  says,  among  other  facts,  that  tigers 
•sometimes  swim  across  to  it  from  Mycale,  which 
Chandler  describes  as  a mountain  infested  with  wild 
leasts.  The  woody  flanks  of  Mount  Kerkut  still 
supply  materials  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  said  in 
Athenaeus  (4.  c.)  that  the  roses  and  frnits  of  Samos 
came  to  perfection  twice  a year;  and  Strabo  informs 
us  that  its  general  fruitfulness  was  sach  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  proverb  <f*p* t iral  6pvl(h*r  yi\a. 

The  archaeological  interest  of  Samos  is  almost  en- 
tirely concentrated  in  that  plain  on  the  S.,  which  con- 
tained the  sanctuary  of  Hera  at  one  extremity  and  the 
ancient  city  on  the  other.  This  plain  is  terminated  at 
the  SW.  by  a promontory,  which  from  its  white  cliffs  is 
called  itrvpo  ndSo  by  the  Greeks,  but  which  received 
from  the  Genoese  the  name  of  Cape  Colonna , in 
consequence  of  the  single  column  of  the  Ileraeum 
which  remains  standing  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Virgil  tells  us  (Am.  i.  16),  that  Samos  was 
at  least  second  in  the  affections  of  Juno;  and  her 
temple  and  worship  contributed  much  to  the  fame 
and  affluence  of  Samoa  for  many  centuries.  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  temple  was  the  largest  he  had 
seen.  It  was  of  the  Ionic  order;  in  form  it  was 
decastyle  dipteral,  in  dimensions  346  feet  by  189. 
(See  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  348.)  It  was  never 
entirely  finished.  At  least,  the  fluting  of  the 
columns  was  left,  like  the  foliage  on  jwrts  of  our 
cathedrals,  incomplete.  The  original  architect  was 
Rhoecus,  a Samian.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  the 
Persians.  After  its  restoration  it  was  plundered  by 
pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then  by  Verres,  and 
then  by  M.  Antony.  He  took  to  Rome  three  statues 
attributed  to  Myron  : of  these  Augustus  restored 
the  Athene  and  Heracles,  and  retained  the  Zeus  to 
decorate  the  Capitol.  The  image  of  the  goddess  was 
made  of  wtiod,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Smilis,  a contemporary  of  Daedalus.  In  Strabo’s 
time  the  temple,  with  its  chapels,  was  a complete 
picture  gallery,  and  the  hvpaethral  portion  was  full 
of  statues.  (See  Orig.  c.  Cels.  4.)  In  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  this  sanctuary  had  the  rights  of  asylum. 
(Ann.  iv.  14.)  When  Pausanias  was  there, the  people 
pointed  out  to  him  the  shrub  of  Agnus  Castas, 
under  the  shade  of  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Imbrasus,  it  was  believed  that  Hera  was  horn. 
(Pans.  1.  c.)  Hence  the  river  itself  was  called  Par- 
thenias,  and  the  goddess  Itnbrasia.  (Comp.  Apoll. 
Rliod.  i.  187,  *lfi6paahis  e8os  0Hprjs.)  The  anchor- 
age in  front  of  the  sanctuary  was  called  Sppos 
'Hpatrrfs.  (Allien,  xv.  p.  672.)  The  temple  was 
about  200  paces  from  the  shore,  according  to  Rosa, 
who  found  its  whole  basement  covered  with  a mass 
of  small  fragments  of  marble,  among  which  are 
portions  of  the  red  tiles  with  which  the  temple  was 
roofed.  He  discovered  hardly  anything  of  interest, 
except  an  inscription  with  the  word  yaowouu. 

The  appearance  of  the  watercourses  of  the  Im- 
brasus shows  that  they  are  often  swollen  by  rains, 
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and  thus  harmonises  with  the  natural  derivation  of 
the  word.  In  the  plain  which  extends  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  eastwards  towards  the  city, 
Ross  says  that  there  are  traces  of  ancient  channels 
made  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  He  regards  the 
marshy  places  near  the  temple  to  be  the  KoAajUoi 
and  the  "EAor  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  572) 
in  conne<  ti  >n  with  the  expedition  of  Pericles.  (The 
former  place  is  likewise  referred  to  by  Herodotus,  ix. 
96.)  Across  this  plain,  which  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a Sacred  Way  extended 
from  the  sanctuary  to  the  city,  like  that  which 
connected  Athens  with  Eleusis.  Somewhere  on  this 
line  (aard  rV  t+jv  (it  rb  'Hpaiov,  Pans.  vii.  5.« 
§ 6)  was  the  tomb  of  Rhadine  and  Leontichus, 
where  lovers  used  to  make  their  vows;  and  traces  of 
funeral  monuments  are  still  seen  at  the  extremity  of 
the  line,  close  to  the  city-wall. 

The  modern  town  of  Chora,  close  to  the  pass  lead- 
ing through  the  mountains  to  Vathg,  is  near  the  place 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  partly  in  the 
plain  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
western  wall  runs  in  a straight  line  from  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a bend 
inwards  near  the  tombs  just  mentioned.  Here  is  a 
brackish  stream  (rj  y\inpdba),  which  is  the  Cheaius, 
the  second  of  the  three  streams  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
(See  Etym.  Magn.  t.v.  ’AirrioroAcua.)  The  southern 
wall  does  not  touch  the  sea  in  all  its  length,  and  is 
strengthened  by  being  raised  on  vaulted  substruc- 
tions. Here  and  eUewhere  the  ruins  of  Samos  touch 
the  question  of  the  use  of  the  arch  among  the 
Greeks.  On  the  east  side  of  the  city  the  walla  are 
very  considerable,  being  10  or  12  feet  thick,  and 
about  18  feet  high.  The  masonry  is  partly  qua- 
drangular and  partly  polygonal;  there  are  round 
towers  at  intervals  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and 
In  one  place  are  traces  of  a gate.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  was  the  steep  citadel  of  Astypalaea, 
which  was  fortified  by  Poly  crates  (Polyaen.  Strat.  i. 
23.  § 2),  and  here  probably  was  what  Suetonius 
calls  the  palace  of  Polycrates.  (Suet.  Calig.  21.) 
In  the  higher  part  of  the  town  the  theatre  is  dis- 
tinctly visible;  the  marble  seats  are  removed;  un- 
derneath is  a largo  cistern.  The  general  area  is 
covered  with  small  fragments,  many  of  the  best 
luring  furnished  materials  for  the  modern  castle  of 
Lycurgus  near  the  shore  on  the  SE.;  and  little 
more  remains  of  a city  which  Herodotus  says  was, 
under  Polycrates,  the  greatest  of  cities,  Hellenic  or 
Barbarian,  and  which,  in  the  time  of  comparative 
decay,  is  still  called  by  Horace  Concinna  Samos. 

Herodotus  makes  especial  mention  of  the  harbour 
and  of  an  immense  tunnel  which  formed  an  aque- 
duct for  the  city.  The  former  of  these  works  (rd 
riydvi,  as  it  is  now  called,  from  being  shaped  like  a 
frying-pan)  is  below  Astypalaea;  and,  though  it  is 
now  accessible  only  to  small  craft,  its  famous  moles 
remain,  one  extending  eastwards  from  the  castle  of 
Lycurgus,  the  other  extending  to  meet  it  from  the 
extremity  of  the  east  city- wail  southwards.  Here 
R<*s  saw  subterranean  paasagea  hewn  in  the  rock, 
one  of  which  may  possibly  be  the  Kpuvrb  8teipv( 
4k  TT)t  axpow6\tot  <p4pvvoa  4wl  dd\t urn oo>  (Herod, 
iii.  146),  constructed  by  Maeandrius  after  the  death 
of  Polycrates.  The  tunnel  lias  not  been  clearly 
identified;  but,  from  what  M.  Musurus  told  Prof. 
Ross,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  where  Tourncfort 
placed  it,  and  that  it  penetrated  the  hill  from  Mete- 
linous  to  Chora , and  that  thence  the  water  was  taken 
into  the  city  by  a covered  channel,  traces  of  which  re-  j 
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main.  It  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  in  the  quarry 
pointed  out  to  Rosa;  both  because  the  cleavage  of 
the  rock  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  because 
water  from  such  a height  would  fall  like  a cascade 
on  the  city. 

The  authorities,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  this  article,  are.  Tonmefort  (Voyage  du  levant, 
1717,  pp.  404—436),  who  has  given  a very  copious 
account  of  the  island  ; and  Ross  (Arisen  auf  dm 
Griechischm  /rue In  des  Agaischer  Metres,  vol.  ii. 
1843,  pp.  139 — 155),  who  has  examined  the  rites 
and  remains  of  the  ancient  city  and  Heraeum  more 
carefully  than  any  one  else.  (See  also  Clarke, 
7Vmdi,voLiL  pp.  192  - 1 94,  vol. iii.  pp.364 — 367.) 
Maps  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Toumefort  and 
Choiseal-Gouffier;  but  the  best  delineation  of  it  ia 
given  in  three  of  the  English  Admiralty  charts. 
There  is  a small  sketch  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  in  Kiepert’s  Hellas  (1841),  and  a larger  one  in 
Roes.  In  Kiepert’s  general  map  the  rivers  1m- 
brasus  and  Cbesius  are  wrongly  placed,  and  also 
(probably)  the  ridge  of  Ampelus.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  point  called  Poseidinn  can  be 
where  it  is  (doubtfully)  placed  in  Ross's  plan:  the 
position  of  the  little  island  Xarthecis  in  the  strait 
seems  to  show  that  this  promontory  ought  to  lie 
further  to  the  cast.  (See  Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.)  A 
little  volume  was  published  in  London,  and  dedi- 
cated to  James  Duke  of  York,  in  1678.  entitled  “ .4 
Description  of  the  present  State  of  Samos,  Xicaria, 
Pat  mas,  anti  Mount  Athos,  by  Joseph  Georg i rones 
(r«o#p7*rp^K»jr),  Archbishop  of  Samos,  now  living 
in  London,  translated  by  one  that  knew  the  author 
in  Constantinople."  From  this  book  it  appears  that 
Dapper  has  taken  much  directly,  and  Toumefort 
indirec  tly.  Panofka  has  written  a book  chi  Samoa 
(A«  Samiorum,  Berlin,  1822):  and  more  recently 
(1856)  Guerin  bus  published  a work  on  this  island 
and  Patinos.  [ J.  S.  IL] 


SAMOS,  in  Triphylia,  [Samicum.1 
SAMOS  or  SAME,  in  Cephallenia.  [Same.] 
SAMOSATA  (Sahara),  a strongly  fortified 
city  of  Syria,  pluced  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § II) 
and  Strabo  in  the  district  of  Cominagene.  It  c«hi- 
tnined  the  royal  residence,  and  was  a province  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  surrounded  by  a small  but  very  rich 
country,  and  situated  at  ttr  bridge  of  the  Euphrates. 
(Strab.  xvi.  2.  §3,p.  749.)  Its  distance  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Cappadocia  in  the  vicinity  of  Tnvnisa  across 
Mount  Taurus  was  450  stadia.  (Ib.  xiv.  2.  § 29, 
p.  664.)  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Mark  Antony 
during  his  campaign  in  Syria.  (Joseph.  Anf.xiv.  15. 
§8.)  Its  strategic  importance  is  intimated  byCaesen- 
nius  Partus,  prefect  of  Syria  under  Vespasian,  who, 
having  represented  that  Antioclms,  king  of  Comma- 
gene,  was  meditating  an  alliance  with  the  Parthians  to 
enable  him  to  throw  off  the  Homan  yoke,  warned  his 
imperial  master  “ that  Samosata,  the  largest  city  of 
Commagene,  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
would  therefore  secure  the  Parthians  an  easy  passage 
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of  the  river  and  a safe  asylum  on  the  western  side.” 
The  legate  was  therefore  instructed  to  seize  and  hold 
possession  of  Sauiosata.  (B.  J.  viL  7.  § 1.)  This 
town  gave  birth  to  Lncian,  and  became  infamous  in 
the  third  century  in  connection  with  the  heretical 
bishop  **  Paul  of  Samo^ata,"*  who  first  broached  the 
heresy  of  the  simple  humanity  of  our  Lord ; and  was 
condemned  in  a council  assembled  at  Antioch  (a.  d. 
272,  Euscb.  H.  E.  vii.  27,  28).  The  modem  name 
of  the  town  is  Semjxtat  or  Sami*]*,  about  40  miles 
S.  of  tiro  cataracts  of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  passes 
Mount  Taurus,  but  Pococke  could  hear  of  no  ruins 
there.  ( Observations  on  Syria , vol.  ii.  pt  1,  p. 
156.)  [G.  W.] 


SAMOTHRA'CE,  SAMOTHRA'CA,  or  SAMO- 
THRA'CLA  (ZanodwK-n Eth.  2 apo&ptf-  'S.apo. 
tfpjjfioj  in  Herodotus,  who  uses  the  adjective 
OyriiKMs,  and  calls  the  inhabitants  iapodphatfs.  In 
l'hny  (iv.  23)  we  find  Uie  form  Sainathrace;  in  the 
I tin.  Ant.  (p.  522,  Wesa),  Samothraca ; in  Livy 
(alii.  25,  50,  xliv.  45,  46),  both  Samothraca  and 
Samothracia.  Properly  it  is  “ the  Thracian  Samoa.” 
Thus  Homer  calls  it  sometimes  Sdfios  epijurfy, 
sometimes  simply  2dpor.  Hence  die  line  in  Virgil 
(Aea.  vii.  208): 

M Threiciamquc  Samara  quae  nunc  Samothracia 
fertur.” 

By  the  modern  Greeks  it  is  called  SamotAraH,  and 
often  also  SamandraH  (#f  rb  parSpdxi),  which  is 
merely  a corruption  of  the  other,  formed  in  ignorance, 
after  the  analogy  of  Stamboul  and  Slalimni, — pav- 
tytuct  denoting  “ a sheepfotd  ”).  An  island  in  the 
north  of  die  Aegaean,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  and  lying  N.  of  Imbrus,  and  NE.  of  Lemnos. 
Its  distance  from  the  coast  of  Thrace  is  estimated  at 
38  miles  by  Pliny  (/.  c.),  who  says  its  circuit  is  32 
miles.  It  is  of  an  oral  shape,  and.  according  to  the 
English  survey,  8 miles  in  length  and  6 in  breadth. 
It  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been  diminished  in 
size,  in  consequence  of  an  outburst  of  waters  from 
the  Hellespont;  and  perhaps  some  great  physical 
changes  took  place  in  this  part  of  the  Aegacan  at  no 
very  remote  period.  (See  Admiral  Smyth's  Medi- 
terranean, pp.  74, 1 19.)  However  this  may  be,  Sa- 
mothrace  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  elevation.  No 
land  in  the  north  of  the  Archipelago  is  so  conspicu. 
otis,  except  Mt.  Athos ; and  no  island  in  the  whole 
Archipelago  is  so  high,  except  Candia.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  highest  point,  called  Saoce  by  Pliny  (/.<?.), 
is  marked  5240  feet  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  (No. 
1654).  The  geographical  position  of  this  point  (the 
modem  name  of  which  is  Mt.  Fivyaree)  is  40°  26' 
57"  N.  lat.,  and  25°  36'  23”  E.  long.  Though  there 
are  several  anchorages  on  the  coast  of  Samotbrace, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  good  harbours,  a circum- 
stance in  harmony  with  the  exjireodun  of  Pliny,  who 
calls  if  “ unportuobissima  omnium.”  Seylax,  however 
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(p.  280,  ed.  Gail),  mentions  a port,  which  jirwsibly 
was  identical  with  the  harbour  Demetritun  spoken  of 
by  Livy.  The  ancient  city  (of  the  same  name  as 
the  ishuid)  was  on  the  north,  in  the  place  marked 
Ptdaepolis  on  the  chart. 

The  common  name  of  the  Thracian  and  the  Ionian 
Samos  was  the  occasion  of  speculation  to  Strabo  and 
Pausanias.  The  latter  (vii.  4.  § 3)  says  that  the 
Thracian  island  was  colonised  by  emigrants  from 
the  other.  The  former  (x.  pp.  457,  472)  mentions 
a theory  that  it  might  be  named  from  the  Saii,  a 
people  of  Thrace.  Scyinnus  Chius  (692)  says,  tliat 
aid  came  from  Samoa  to  Samotbrace  in  a time 
of  famine,  und  that  this  brought  settlers  from 
the  Ionian  to  the  Thracian  Island.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  odpot  denotes  any  elevated  land 
near  the  sea,  and  that  the  name  was  therefore 
given  to  the  island  before  us,  as  well  as  to  others. 
[Cki*u  ai.i.kni  a ; Samos.]  The  earlier  names  of  Sa- 
mothrace  were  Dardania,  Elect  ris,  Mclite,  and  Leu- 
cosia.  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  47)  speaks  of  its  in. 
habitants  as  Autochthons, and  dwells  on  peculiarities 
of  their  language  as  connected  with  their  religious 
worship.  The  chief  interest  of  this  island  is  con- 
nected with  the  Cabbihi.  For  these  mysterious 
divinities  we  must  refer  to  the  Diet,  of  Biography 
and  Mythology.  Pclasgians  are  said  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  51)  to  have  first  inhabited  the  island,  and  to 
liave  introduced  the  mysteries. 

The  lofty  height  of  Samotbrace  appears  in  Homer 
in  a very  picturesque  connection  with  the  scenery  of 
Troy.  He  describes  Poseidon  as  gazing  from  this 
throne  on  the  incidents  of  the  war:  and  travellers 
in  tlie  Troad  have  noticed  the  view  of  Samothrac® 
towering  over  Imbros  as  a proof  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Iliad.  Bearing  in  mind  this  geographies! 
affinity  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  mountain-tops 
of  Saoce  and  Ida,  we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to  find 
Scymnus  Chius  (678)  calling  Samotbrace  a Trojan 
island  (intros  T puucy).  The  tradition  was  that 
Dardanua  dwelt  there  before  he  went  to  Troy,  and 
that  he  introduced  the  Cabeiric  mysteries  from 
thence  into  Asia. 

A few  detached  points  may  be  mentioned  wbkh 
connect  this  island  with  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
Its  inhabitants  joined  Xerxes  in  hia  expedition  against 
Greece;  they  are  spoken  of  os  skilful  in  the  use  of 
the  javelin ; and  a SamothracUn  ship  is  said  to  have 
sunk  an  Athenian  ship,  and  to  have  been  sunk  in 
turn  by  an  Aeginetan  one,  at  the  battle  of  Salamia. 
(Herod,  viii.  90.)  At  that  time  the  Samotbraciana 
possessed  forts  erected  on  the  mainland.  (Ib.  vii. 
108.)  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  wife  Olympias 
were  both  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  It  would  seem 
that  such  initiation  was  regarded  as  a preservation 
from  danger.  (Aristoph.  Pax,  277,  and  SchoL) 
Samotbrace  appears  also  to  have  had  the  rights  of 
asylum;  for  Perseus  took  refuge  there,  after  be  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
(Liv.  xlv.  6.)  German  icus  sailed  to  the  island  with 
the  view  of  being  initiated:  but  he  was  prevented 
by  an  omen  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54.)  St.  Paul  passed 
the  night  at  anchor  here  on  his  first  voyage  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  (Acts,  xvi.  11.)  In  Pliny’s  time 
Samot brace  was  a free  state  (I.  c.).  In  the  Synecdemua 
we  find  it,  with  Thaaos,  in  the  province  of  Illyricnm. 
(Weas.  p.  640.)  In  the  later  division  described  by 
Constant.  Porphyrog.  ( De  Them.  p.  47,  ed.  Bonn) 
it  is  in  the  Thracian  subdivision  of  the  First  Eu- 
ropean or  Thracian  Theme. 

Samotbrace  appears  to  have  no  modem  history 
3 M 3 
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ind  no  present  importance.  Pliny  (xxxvii.  67) 
makes  mention  of  a gem  which  was  found 
there ; and  in  the  Middle  Ages  its  honey  and  goats 
are  said  to  have  been  celebrated.  No  traveller  Kerns 
to  have  explored  and  described  this  island.  [J.S.H.] 
SAMULOCENAE,  according  to  the  Pcut.  Tab., 
or  more  correctly  according  to  inscriptions  found  on 
the  spot,  Sumlocknnk,  was  apparently  a Roman 
colony  of  some  importance  in  the  Agri  Ik*cu mates  , 
of  Germany.  The  Table  erroneously  places  the  town 
in  Vindelicia,  whence  some  antiquarians  have  re- 
garded Samulocenae  and  Sumlocenne  as  two  different 
places.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
only  two  forms  of  the  Bame  name  belonging  to  one 
town,  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
Sulchen,  near  Rottenburg  on  the  Neckar,  where 
many  Roman  remains,  such  as  coins,  inscriptions, 
and  arms,  have  been  found.  (Comp.  Jaumann, 
Colonia  Sumlocenne,  tfc.,  Stuttgart,  1840,.  8vo.; 
Leich  t len  , Schwaben  uiUer  den  Romem,  p.  1 07, 
foil.)  [L.S.] 

SAMUS.  [Samos.] 

SAMUS,  a river  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Geog. 
Rar.  iv.  45.)  Ancient  Spanish  coins  indicate  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Flores,  Med.  iii.  p. 
142.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAMYDACE  (3apu8<Unt),  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Carmania,  noticed  by  Marcian  (c.  28.  ed.  Didot)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 7)  It  appears  to  have  been 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samydacus. 
(See  also  Steph.  B.  e.e.)  It  is  possible,  as  suggested 
by  Forbigcr,  that  the  river  is  the  same  as  the  present 
Sadi*.  [V.] 

SANAUS  (Savodr),  a town  of  Phrygia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laodiceia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576; 
Hierocl.  p.  6G6.)  In  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (p  674),  it  is  called  Xavaiur  and 

is  probably  meotkoed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 26)  under 
the  name  of  Sonis.  [L.  S.] 

SANCTIO,  a place  in  the  Agri  Decumates,  in 
the  south-west  of  Germany,  was  situated  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Rhine,  but  is  mentioned  only  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcel linua  (xxL.  3),  and  in  such  a manner 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  ideutify  its  site;  it  is  possible, 
however,  tliat  the  modern  Seckingen  may  corre*i«jnd 
with  it.  [L.  S.] 

SAN  DA,  a river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Probably  the 
Miera.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SANDA'LIUM  (XavbdAtov),  a mountain  fortress 
of  Pisidia,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  169) 
and  Stephanus  B.  (t.  r).  [L.  S.] 

SANDANES  (SarMw,  PcripL  Mar.  Erythr. 
a 52).  There  has  been  some  question  whether  this 
is  the  name  of  a man  or  of  a place.  As  the  text 
stands  in  the  Periplus,  it  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a 
ruler  of  the  coasted istrict  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bombay.  On  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the 
same  territory  under  the  title  of  ’A ptaxij  XaSivuv; 
whence  Benfey  (Ersch  and  Grilber,  EncycL  art. 
Indien ) argues,  with  strong  probability,  that  the 
reading  in  Hie  Periplus  is  incorrect,  and  that  Ptolemy 
is  right  in  making  the  name  that  of  a people  rather 
than  of  a chief.  [V.] 

SANDARACA  (XarSapdiaj),  a coast-town  of 
Bithynia,  at  a distance  of  90  stadia  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Oxinea.  (Arrian,  PcripL  P.  E.  p.  14  ; 
Anonym.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

SANDOBANES.  [Albania,  Vol.  L p.  89,  b.] 
SAN  DR  I /E  TEN,  according  to  some  editions  of 
Pliny  (iii.  28),  the  name  of  a tribe  in  Pannonit  on 
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the  river  Drams ; but  a more  correct  reading  gives 
the  name  Andizetes,  which  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  Andizetii  (’A*6j(fynoi)  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  314)  among  the  tribes  of  Pannonia.  [L.  S.J 

SANE.  1.  (Jdrrj:  Eth.  Xdvt os,  Xt)v<uo$,  Xcualos, 
Herod,  vii.  22  ; Thuc.  iv.  109  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a 
colony  of  Andros,  situated  upon  the  low,  undulating 
ground,  funning  the  isthmus  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Acte  with  Chalcidice,  through  which 
the  canal  of  Xerxes  passed.  Masses  of  stone  and 
mortar,  with  here  and  there  a large  and  squared 
block,  and  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  which  are 
found  upon  this  Prbvlaka  or  neck  of  land,  mark  the 
site  of  ancient  Sane,  which  was  within  Acte  and 
turned  towards  the  sea  of  Euboea.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  143.) 

2.  It  appears  from  Herodotus  (vii.  123;  comp. 
Thuc.  v.  18)  and  the  Epitoiniser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p. 
330,  Fr.  27),  that  there  was  another  town  of  this 
name  in  Paliene.  According  to  the  position  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  list  of  Herodotus,  the  site  must 
be  sought  for  between  C.  PothlAi  and  the  W.  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Porta.  Mela  (ii.  3.  § 1)  is 
opposed  to  this  position  of  Sane,  as  he  places  it  near 
Canastraeum  Prom.  (C.  Paliuri).  (E.  B.  J.] 

SANG  ALA  (ri  SdyyoAa),  a place  mentioned  by 
Arrian  to  the  N\V.  of  the  Malli  (or  Multdn),  appa- 
rently near  the  junction  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Ace- 
sines  (▼.  22).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  same  place  as  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under 
the  name  XdyaAa  7?  *ai  EvOvfxijlla  (ri.  1.  § 46). 
The  position,  however,  of  the  latter  is  assigned  with 
this  difference,  that  it  is  placed  below  the  junction 
of  the  Hydaspes  and  Aces  in  es,  whereas  the  fonner 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  the  E.  of  the  Hydraotes. 
Burnes  has  identified  Sagala  with  the  present  Lahore, 
which  is  probable  enough  ( Travel a,  voL  iii.  p.  82). 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  E bOufaiMa  of  Ptolemy 
ought  in  all  probability  to  be  EufluSrjfua,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  well-known  Bactrian  king, 
Euthydemus.  [V.] 

SANGA'RIUS  (Xaryydpioi ; Sakarya  or  Sakari ; 
Turkish  Ayala),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Ada 
Minor,  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (iii.  187,  xri.  719) 
and  in  Hesiod  ( Theog . 344).  Its  name  appears  in 
different  forms  as  Sagraphoe(Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rkud. 
ii.  724),  Sangaris  (Constant.  Porphyr.  L 5),  or  Sa- 
garis  (Or.  ex  Pont  iv.  10. 1 7 ; Plin.  vi.  1 ; Solin  43). 
This  river  had  its  sources  on  Mount  Adoreus,  near  the 
town  of  Sangia  in  Phrygia,  not  far  from  the  Galatian 
frontier  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543),  arid  flowed  in  u very 
tortuous  course,  first  in  an  eastern,  then  in  a northern, 
then  in  a north- western, and  lastly  again  in  a northern 
direction  through  Bithynia  into  the  Euxine.  In  one 
part  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boundary  between 
Phrygia  and  Bithynia;  and  in  early  times  Bithynia 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sangarius.  [Bi- 
TITOflA.] 

The  Bithynian  port  of  the  river  was  naviga- 
ble, and  was  celebrated  from  the  abunoaucc  of 
fish  found  in  it.  Its  principal  tributaries  were  the 
Alandcr,  Bathys,  Thymbres,  and  Gallus.  (Comp. 
Scylax,  p.  34  ; Apollon.  Rliod.  ii.  724  ; Scymnoa. 
234,  foil.;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  563,  567;  Dionys.  Petieg. 
811;  Ptol.  r.  1.  § 6;  Steph.  B.  i.«.;  Liv.  xxxviiL 
18;  Plin.  v.  43;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

SA'NGIA  (la-yyla),  a small  place  in  the  east  of 
Phrygia,  near  Mount  Adoreus  and  the  sources  of  the 
Sangarius.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543.)  [L.  S.  1 

SANIA'NA  (Xariava,  Const.  Porph.  Them.  L p, 
28,  de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  50,  p.  225,  Bonn.),  a place  in 
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the  interior  of  Thrace,  probably  the  modem  F.zenga 
or  Z'mgnne.  [J.  R ] 

SANIGAE  (Zariyai,  Arrian,  PeripL  Pont.  Eux. 
jv.  12;  2d.»viyai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  \ Zayldtu,  Procop. 
D.  G.  iv.  3),  a trite  of  Mt.  Caucasus,  who  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dioscurias  or  the 
Roman  Sr.BAsrorous.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SANISERA,  a city  in  the  bland  Balearic  Minor 
(Plin.  iii.  5. a.  11),  the  modern  Alojor.  (Cf.  Warned. 
Ant.  BoL  p.  57;  Saimaa,  ad  Solin.  c.  34,  p. 
401.)  [T.H.D.] 

SANITIUM  (layhiov),  is  placed  in  the  Alpcs 
Maritiinae  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 43),  and  named  as 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Vesdiantii  or  Yediantii. 
Cemenelium  is  the  other  town  which  he  names 
[Ckmexklium].  If  Sanitium  b Senes,  which  b 
west  of  the  far,  part  of  thb  people  were  cast  of  the 
Far  and  part  of  them  were  west  of  it.  [G.  L.] 
SANNI.  [Macrone*.] 

SANTICUM  (Itayrtxiv,  Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 3),  a 
town  of  Noricum,  on  the  south-west  of  Virunum,  on 
the  mad  from  this  place  to  Aquileia  (/£.  A nt.  p.  276). 
The  exact  site  of  the  place  is  utterly  uncertain,  but 
Conjecture  has  fixed  upon  four  or  five  different  places 
that  might  be  identified  with  Santicum  with  equal 
probability.  [L.  S.J 

SA'NTONES  or  SA'NTONI  (Idtnores,  2 <Ly- 
roioi,  Zdrruyes),  a people  of  South-western  Gallia, 
in  the  Ccltogalatia  Aquitania  of  Ptoloiny  (ii.  7. 

§ 7),  who  names  their  capital  Mediolanium.  [Mb- 
diolaxum.]  They  were  in  the  Celtica  of  Caesar, 
being  north  of  the  Gammna  ( Garonne ).  The  Ro- 
man poets  make  the  quantity  of  the  word  suit  t heir 
verse,  as  Lucan  does  when  he  says  (i.  422), 
“gaudctqne  amoto  Santonus  hoe»te and  Juvenal 
and  Martbl  when  they  use  the  word  Santonicus. 

Caesar,  who  first  mentions  the  Santones  (B.  G. 
i.  10),  says  that  when  the  Helvetii  were  preparing 
to  leave  their  country  with  their  families  arid  move- 
ables, their  intention  was  to  make  their  way  to  the 
territory  of  the  Santones,  “ who  are  not  far  dbtant 
from  the  borders  of  the  Tolosatea."  He  gives  us  no 
means  for  conjecturing  why  the  Helvetii  proposed 
to  cross  the  whole  width  of  Gallia  and  settle  them- 
selves in  a country  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
which  was  full  of  people.  The  position  of  the 
Santones  is  defined  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  them 
between  the  Pictones  and  the  Bituriges  Vivisci,  one 
of  whose  towns  was  Burdigala  (Bordeaux).  Strabo 
(iv.  pp.  190,  208)  fixes  the  position  of  the  Sautones 
still  dearer  when  lie  says  that  the  Garumna  flows  into 
the  sea  between  the  Bituriges  losci  (Yivbci)  and  the 
Santonea,  both  of  which  are  Celtic  nations.  In 
another  passage  he  places  the  IMctones  and  Santones 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pictones 
north  of  the  Santones;  which  completes  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  position. 

Caesar  never  made  any  campaign  against  the 
Santones,  or,  if  he  did,  he  has  said  nothing  about  it. 
He  got  ships  from  the  Pictones  and  Santones  for  his 
naval  war  with  the  Veneti  ( B . G.  iii.  1 1 ),  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  Santones  and  Pictones  were  a 
maritime  people.  When  Vercingetorix  (b.  c.  52) 
was  stirring  up  the  Gallic  nations  against  Caesar, 
he  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Pictones  and  “ all  the 
rest  of  the  states  that  border  on  the  ocean,”  an  ex- 
pression which  includes  the  Santones,  thongh  they 
arc  not  mentioned.  But  the  Santones  sent  12,000 
men  to  the  siege  of  Alesia.  ( B . G.  vii.  75.)  In 
Pliny’s  enumeration  of  the  Gallic  people  (iv.  33) 
the  Santones  are  named  Literi. 
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The  Santones  gave  name  to  that  divbion  of 
France  before  the  revolution  which  was  named 
Samtonge,  the  chief  part  of  which  b included  in 
the  French  department  of  Clui  rente  Injbdtttre. 
The  const  of  the  territory  of  the  Santones  is  low 
and  marshy;  the  interior  is  generally  level  and  fer- 
tile. D’Anville  supposed  that  the  territory  of  the 
Santones  comprehended  the  diocese  of  Saintes , and 
the  small  province  of  Aunts  on  the  north-west. 

The  wormwood  of  thb  country  is  spoken  of  by 
various  writers,  Pliny  (xxvii.  38),  and  Martial 
(£/>.  ix.  95):  — 

“ Santonica  medicata  dedit  mihi  pocula  virga.” 

Martial  (xiv.  128)  and  Jnvenal  (viii.  145)  men- 
tion a “cucullus”  with  the  name  "Santonicus.” 

It  appears  that  tome  thick  coarse  woollen  cloths 
were  imported  from  Gallia  into  Italy. 

Hnvercatnp  in  hb  edition  of  Orosius  (vi.  7)  gives 
a coin  with  the  name  M Arivos,"  and  on  the  other 
side  the  legend  "teutonos"  in  Roman  capitals  with 
the  figure  of  a horse  in  action.  He  gives  also 
another  coin  with  the  same  legend ; and  a thud 
with  the  abbreviated  name  “ Sant  ” and  the  name 
of  “ Q.  Doci  * on  it.  [G.  L.] 

SA'NTONUM  PORTUS  (2ayr6ywv  A ipijy).  Pto- 
lemy in  hb  description  of  the  coast  of  Celtogalati* 
Aquitania  (ii.  7.  § 1)  proceeds  from  south  to  tiurth. 
Next  to  the  outlets  of  the  Garonne  he  places  Santo- 
num  Port  us,  and  next  to  it  Santouum  Promuntorium 
(XavrSrwy  Hxpoy).  The  outlet  of  the  river  Caneu- 
telus  b placed  north  of  the  promonturimn.  The  Ca- 
rantonos  of  Ausonius  is  certainly  the  Charente  [Ca- 
ua.ntonus]  ; and  Ptolemy’s  Canon  tel  us  is  a difl'ercut 
river, or, if  it  is  the  same  river,  he  bas  placed  it  w rong. 

It  b impossible  to  determine  what  b the  tentonuui 
Port  us  of  Ptolemy.  If  it  is  Rochelle,  as  some  geo- 
graphers maintain,  and  if  Ptolemy’s  Canentclus  b the 
Charente,  he  has  placed  their  positions  in  wrong 
order.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  Ptolemy  should 
mention  a river  between  the  Garonne  and  Loire,  and 
not  mention  the  Charente.  The  only  other  large  river 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire  b the  Sevre  X tor- 
toise, which  is  north  of  La  Rochelle,  end  if  Ptolemy's 
Canentclax  b the  Sevre , the  Santonum  Portus 
might  be  La  Rochelle.  D'Anville  supposes  teu- 
ton um  Portus  to  be  the  embouchure  of  U»e  Seudre, 
which  opens  into  the  sea  opposite  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  d OU-ron  ; but  be  dues  not  un- 
dertake to  fix  the  position  of  the  Santonum  Promon- 
torium.  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  trusted, 
and  hb  geography  of  Gallia  is  full  of  errors.  [G.L.J 
SA'NTONUM  PROMON  10'RIUM.  [Sabto- 

Nl'M  PoRTUa.l 

I SAOCE.  [ Sam  oth  race.] 

SAO'CORAS  (Zadaopaj,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 3),  a river 
of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  which 
appears  to  have  had  its  source  in  the  M.  Musi  us 
near  Nbibb,  and  to  have  flowed  to  the  SW.  into  the 
Euphrates.  There  has  been  much  dbpute,  as  to 
what  river  Ptolemy  intended  by  this  name,  as  at 
present  there  b no  stream  existing  which  corresponds 
with  hb  description.  Forbiger  has  conjectured  with 
Home  reason  that  it  b the  same  as  the  Mascaa  of 
Xenophon  (rino6.  i.  5.  § 4),  which  flowed  about 
35  parasangs  to  the  K.  of  the  Chaborns  (Khabur), 
and  surrounded  the  town  of  Corsote:  Ptolemy  would 
seem  to  have  confounded  it  with  the  Mygdonius. 
[Myodoxius.]  [V.] 

SAPAEI  (2«waIot  or  Sdraioi),  a Thracian 
people,  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  live  l’an- 
3 m 4 
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gaeus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abdcra.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  549.)  In  this  passage,  however,  Strabo  calls 
them  Sapae  (2dircu),  and  assumes  their  identity 
with  the  Sinti,  which  in  another  place  (x.  p.  457) 
he  treats  as  a mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Via 
Egnatia  ran  through  their  country,  and  especially 
through  a narrow  and  difficult  defile  called  by  Ap- 
pian  ( B . C.  iv.  87,  106)  the  pass  of  the  Sapaei,  and 
stated  by  him  to  h*  18  miles  from  Philippi;  so  that 
it  must  have  been  nearly  midway  between  Ncapolis 
and  Abdera.  The  Sapaei  are  mentioned,  and  merely 
mentioned,  by  Herodotus  (rii.  110)  and  by  Pliny 
(iv.  11.  s.  18).  Their  town  is  called  Sapaica 
l^ancuKv)  by  Stcph.  B.  (s.  v.).  [J.  R] 

SAPAICA.  [Sapaei.] 

SAPARNUS  (Xdwapvos),  a small  tributary  of 
the  Indus,  in  the  upper  Panjdb,  noticed  by  Arrian 
(Indie,  c.  4).  It  is  probably  the  present  Abba- 
tin.  [V.] 

SAPAUDIA.  This  name  occurs  in  Ammianos 
Marcellinus  (xv.  11),  in  his  description  of  Gallia. 
He  soys  of  the  Rhone  that  after  flowing  through  the 
Lake  of  Genera 44  per  Sapaudiain  fertur  et  Sequanos." 
In  the  Notit.  Imp.  we  read:  “ in  Gallia  Ripcnse  jwae- 
fcctus  militum  Barcariorum  Ebruduni  Sapaudiae* 
where  Ebrudunum  appears  to  be  Yrerdun , which  is 
at  one  end  of  the  Lako  of  NeufchdteL  In  another 
passage  of  the  Notit.  there  occurs  : 44  tribunus  cohor- 
ts primae  Sapaudiae  Flaviae  Calarone,”  or  u Cula- 
ronc,"  which  is  Grenoble  [CularoJ.  Thus  Sapau- 
dia  extended  northward  into  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  and  southward  into  the  territoiy  of  the 
Allobroges.  The  name  Sapaudia  is  presented  in 
Saboia,  or  Savoy,  but  in  a much  more  limited  signifi- 
cation ; anti  in  the  country  now  called  Savoy  there 
is  said  to  be  a canton  which  bears  the  particular  name 
of  Savoy.  ([)’  Anville,  Notice,  tfc.)  [G.  L.] 

SAPHAR  [Sapphar.] 

SAPHE.  [Bkzabda.] 

SAPHRI  (2a<ppi),  a small  village  of  Parthycne 
mentioned  by  Isidores  (Sloth.  Parth,  c.  12).  It 
may  be  the  same  place  as  that  called  by  Ptolemy 
2 6p€a  (vi.  9.  § 6),  which  he  places  in  Hyrcania, 
close  to  the  Astabenl  Forbiger  identifies  it  with 
the  modem  Shoffri.  [V.] 

SAPIRI'NE  (Plin.  vi.  29.  8.  33.;  la-mipfini  fj 
Zcurwfipynj  rijtrof,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 77 ; 2air<p*iprivb, 
Steph.  B.  ».  r.),  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  NE. 
of  Myos  Honnos  and  S.  of  the  promontory  Pharan, 
from  which  sapphires  were  obtained  according  to 
Stephanas.  Now  Sheduan. 

SAPIS  (2dwu,  Strab. : Savio ),  a small  river  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Um- 
bria. It  rises  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  a few 
miles  above  Sarama,  flows  under  the  walls  of  that 
town,  and  afterwards,  pursuing  a course  nearly  due 
N.,  crosses  the  Aemilian  Way  close  to  the  town  of 
Caesena  (Cetena),  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Ravenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Lucan,  ii.  406;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  448; 
Tab.  PeuL ) It  is  called  in  the  Tabula  Sabis;  and 
the  name  is  written  Isapia  in  several  editions  of 
Lucan  and  Strabo;  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
Sapis  is  the  true  form  of  the  name.  It  is  still  called 
the  Savio.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Sa- 
pixia  Tribus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxi.  2,  xxxiii. 
37),  as  one  of  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  Umbrian 
nation,  immediately  adjoining  the  Gaulish  tribe  of 
the  Boii,  derived  its  name  from  the  Sapis,  and  must 
have  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  [E.  H B.l 
SAPPHAR  METROPOLIS  (2«*<t>dpa  fiifrpl 
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woAit),  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  88°,  laL  14° 
30' ; doubtless  the  capital  of  the  Sappharilae  (2air< pa- 
pirai),  whom  the  same  geographer  places  near  the 
Homeritae  (vi.  6.  § 25),  which  Bochart  identifies 
with  the  u Sephar  ” called  by  Moses  “ a mount  of 
the  East,”  and  which  was  the  limit  of  the  children 
of  Joktan.  (Cm.  x.  30.)  This  Forster  further 
identifies  with  the  Mount  Climax  of  Ptolemy,  which 
Niebuhr  judged  to  be  the  Sumdra  or  Nakil  Sumara 
of  modem  Arabia,  the  highlands  of  Yemen,  on  the 
E.  of  which  that  same  traveller  found  some  ruins, 
half  a day’s  journey  SW.  of  Jerim,  named  Saphnr , 
which  he  says  is  without  doubt  Aphar,  or  Dha- 
far.  (Forster,  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  94, 
105,  127  notes,  175,  vol.  ii.  pp.  154,  172.)  Aphar 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabiteans  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Peri  plus  ascribed  to  Arrian,  and  dis- 
tant 12  days’ journey  eastward  from  Musa  on  the 
Arabian  gulf;  Mr.  Forster  remarks  “that  the  di- 
rection and  the  distance  correspond  with  the  site  of 
Dkafar”  (vol.  ii.  p.  166,  note  *).  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  important  and  well  marked  site  hag 
not  yet  been  visited  and  explored.  [G.  W.J 

SAPrHARITAE.  [Sapphar.] 

SAPPIRE'NE.  [Sapirixe.] 

SAPRA  PALUS.  [Bucks.] 

SARACE'NI  (2apeucijyol).  This  celebrated 
name,  which  became  so  renowned  and  dreaded  in 
Europe,  is  given  to  a tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  by  the 
classical  geographers,  who  do  not,  however,  very 
clearly  define  their  position  in  the  peninsula,  and 
indeed  the  country  of  Saraeene  in  Ptolemy  seems 
scarcely  recondleable  with  the  situation  assigned  to 
the  Saraceni  by  the  same  geographer.  Thus  be, 
consistently  with  Pliny,  who  joins  them  to  the  Na- 
bataei  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  places  the  Saraceni  south  uf 
the  Scenitaa,  who  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  northern  mountains  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
(vi.  7.  § 21);  but  the  region  Saraeene  he  places 
-to  the  west  of  the  black  mountains  (ptKarb  5prj) — 
by  which  name  be  is  supposed  to  designate  the 
range  of  Sinai,  as  he  couples  it  with  the  gulf  of 
Pharan  — and  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  (v.  17.  § 
3).  St,  Jerome  also  calls  this  district  the  “ moos 
et  desertum  Samcenorum,  quod  vocatur  Pharan  " 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  XufdjS,  Choreb),  in  agreement  with 
which  Eusebius  also  places  Pharan  near  the  Saraceni 
who  inhabit  the  desert  ($.  r.  Qapdv).  According 
to  these  writers  their  country  corresponds  with  what 
is  in  Scripture  called  Midian  (Exod.  ii.l  5,  iii.  1 ; see 
Miijian),  which,  however,  they  place  incorrectly  on 
the  east  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  people  arc  iden- 
tified with  the  Ishmaelites  by  St.  Jerome  ( Ononuut 
L c.),  elsewhere  with  Kedar  (Comment,  in  let.  xUi. 
and  in  Loc.  Beb.  ad  toe.),  with  the  Mid  ionites  by 
St-  Augustine  (inNumer.),  with  the  Scenitae  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  who,  however,  uses  the  name  in 
a wider  acceptation,  and  extends  them  from  Assyria 
to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  (xiv.  4).  Their  situa- 
tion is  most  dearly  described  by  the  author  of  the 
Peri plus.  “ They  who  are  called  Saraceni  inhabit 
the  parts  about  the  neck  of  Arabia  Felix  next  to  Pe- 
traea,  and  Arabia  Desert  a.  They  hare  many  names, 
and  occupy  a large  tract  of  desert  land,  bordering 
on  Arabia  Pctraea  and  Desert  a,  on  Palaestina  and 
Persia,  and  consequently  on  the  before- named  Ara- 
bia Felix.”  (Marcian.  a pud  Geog.  Min.  rol.  i.  p. 
16,  Hudson.)  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  this  name, 
like  that  of  Scenitae  (with  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Saraceni  are  sometimes  identified),  was  used 
either  in  a Luer  or  more  restricted  sense  for  various 
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wandering  tribes.  As  tlieir  nomadic  and  migratory 
habits  were  described  by  the  latter,  so  their  preda- 
tory propensities,  according  to  the  most  probable 
interpretation  of  the  name,  was  by  the  former,  for 
the  Arabic  verb  SaraJca , according  to  lexicographers, 
signifies  Mto  plunder.”  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  2,  pp.  21-3,  214.)  The  derivation  of  the 
name  from  Sarah  has  been  rejected  by  nearly  all 
critics  as  historically  erroneous;  and  the  fact  that 
the  name  was  in  use  many  centuries  before  Moham- 
med, at  once  negatives  the  theory  that  it  was  adopted 
by  him  or  his  followers,  in  order  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  their  servile  origin  from  Hagar  the  bond- 
woman.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  p.  87.)  This  author 
maintains  that  “ Saraccni  nil  nisi  orientates  populas 
notiit deriving  the  word  from  the  Arabic  tharaka 
==ortus  fuit;  and  as  unhappily  the  Greek  alphabet 
cannot  discriminate  between  tin  and  thin , and  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  native  authors,  there  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  etymology.  Mr.  Forster, 
in  defiance  of  Bochart’s  severe  sentence,  “ Qui  ad 
Sarain  referunt,  ntigas  agunt " (Geog.  Sac.  i.  2,  p. 
213),  argues  for  the  matronymic  derivation  from 
Sarah,  and  shows  that  the  country  of  Edom,  or  the 
mountains  and  territory  bordering  on  the  Saracens 
of  classic  authors,  are  called  “ the  country,  moun- 
tains, Ac.  of  Sarah”  by  the  Jews;  and  he  main- 
tains that,  as  this ‘tract  derived  its  name  of  Edom 
and  Idumaea  from  the  patriarch  Esau,  so  did  it  that 
of  Sarah  from  Surah  the  wife  of  Abraham,  the 
acknowledged  mother  of  the  race.  (Geog.  of  Ara- 
bia, vol.  ii.  pp.  17 — 19.)  His  attempt  to  identify 
the  Saraceni  with  the  Amalekites  is  not  so  success- 
ful ; for  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  Rephidim 
(Exod.  xvii.  1,  8 ; Reimudim),  which  was  the 
country  of  Saracens,  yet  their  proper  seat  is 
fixed  beyond  doubt  in  the  south  of  the  promised 
land,  in  the  hill-country  immediately  north  of  the 
wilderness  of  Panin,  near  to  Kadesh  (Xumb.  xiii. 
29);  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  “the  valley” 
in  xiv.  25,  and  “ the  bill  " in  xiv.  45,  of  Horeb,  as 
Mr.  Forster  does,  since  the  whole  context  implies  a 
position  far  to  the  north  of  the  district  of  Horeb, 
marked  by  the  following  stations:  Tabcrnb,  3 days’ 
journey  from  44  the  Mount  of  the  Lord  ” (x.  33,  xi. 
3);  Kibroth-hattaavah,  Hazeroth,  the  wilderness  of 
P&ran  (xi.  34,  35,  xii.  16,  compare  xxxiii.  16 — 18). 
If  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  name  of  the 
Amalekites  is  occasionally  used,  in  a much  wider 
acceptation  than  its  proper  one,  of  all  the  Edomite 
tribes,  throughout  Northern  Arabia,  as  e.  g.  in  1 Sam. 
'xv.  7;  and  similarly  the  name  Saraceni  is  extended  in 
Marcian’s  l’eri plus,  already  cited : but  it  seems  more 
natural  to  interpret  the  words  ol  KaXov^tvoi  lapa- 
KTjyal,  wAciovaf  lxorTtt  "tpooTjyopiat  of  the  general 
name  of  several  specific  tribes,  marking  common 
habits  or  common  position  rather  than  common 
origin,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Scenitae  in 
old  time*  and  of  Bedatrfn  = “ deserti  incolae in 
modern  times;  particularly  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  name  was  ever  adopted  by  the  Arabs  themselves, 
who  would  not  have  been  slow  to  appropriate  an 
honourable  appellation,  which  would  identify  them 
with  the  great  patriarch.  That  their  predatory  cha- 
racter had  become  early  established  is  manifest  from 
the  desperate  expedient  resorted  to  by  the  emperor 
Deems  in  order  to  repress  their  encroachments.  He 
is  said  to  have  brought  lions  and  lionesses  from 
Africa  nnd  turned  them  loose  on  the  borders  of 
Arabia  and  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  Circisium  Cast  rum, 
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that  they  might  breed  and  propagate  against  the  Sara- 
cens. ( Chron.  Alex . in  a.m.  5760,  Olymp.  257,  Ind. 
xiv.  =»  a.  i>.  251.)  This  strong  fortress,  called  by 
Procopius  Circeaium  (K iptchortot  <ppo6ptot>),  the  most 
remote  of  the  Roman  garrisons,  which  was  fortified 
by  Diocletian  (Atnm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5),  was  situated 
on  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Abor- 
rhas  (Khabour)  and  the  Euphrates  (it  is  still  called 
Karkitw),  so  that  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  time  of 
Procopius,  the  name  of  Saraceni  was  given  to  the 
Arab  tribes  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Con- 
sistently with  this  view,  he  calls  Zenobia’s  husband 
Odonathes,  v king  of  the  Saracens  in  those  parts  n 
(Bill  Pert.  ii.  5,  p.  288);-  and  Belisarios’s  Arab 
contingent,  under  their  king  Aretas  (’Ap*0at)  he 
likewise  calls  Saracens  (ii.  16,  p.  308).  That  Ro- 
man general  describes  them  (c.  19,  p.  312)  as  in- 
capable of  building  fortifications,  but  adepts  at 
plunder,  which  character  again  justifies  the  ety- 
mology above  preferred;  while  it  is  clear  from  these 
and  other  passages  that  the  use  of  the  name  had 
become  established  merely  as  a general  name,  and 
precisely  equivalent  to  Arab  (see  Bell.  Pert.  i.  19, 

р.  261),  and  was  accordingly  adopted  ami  applied 

indifferently  to  all  the  followers  of  Mohammed  by 
the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  [G.  W.] 

SARALA.  [Sardinia.] 

SARA'UUM  or  SARAI.US  (UpaAos),  a town 
of  the  Trocmi  in  Galatia,  on  the  east  of  the  river 
Halys.  (Tab.  Peut.\  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 4.)  [L.  S.] 

SARAME'NE  (Sapofi^nj),  a district  of  Pontus, 
on  the  bay  of  Amisus.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547 ; comp. 
Pontus.)  [L.  Sl] 

SARANGA  (ri  lApayya),  a small  place  on  the 
coast  of  Gedroeia  between  the  Indus  and  the  Arabis. 
It  was  visited  by  Nearchus  in  his  coast  voyage  to 
Persia  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  22).  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  MUller  (Geogr.  Grace.  Min.  i cn  ed.  Tans)  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  'Pi(dytx  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  21. 
I 2)-  [V.] 

SARANGAE.  [Dkasoiaha.] 

SARANGES  (2aptfy7ijr),  a small  tributary  of 
the  Hydraotes  ( I rdvati),  mentioned  by  Arrian  (Ind. 

с.  4)  in  his  list  of  Indian  rivers.  It  is  doubtless 

the  Sanscrit  Sarangu,  though  it  has  not  been 
determined  to  what  stream  this  Indian  name 
applies.  [V.] 

SARAPANA  (laparavd,  Strab.  xi.  p.  500;  2a- 
pawarls,  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  14),  a strong  position  in 
Iberia,  upon  the  river  Phasis,  identified  with  &Aa- 
rapani  in  Imiretia,  on  the  modem  road  which  leads 
from  Afingrelia  into  Georgia  over  Suram.  (Comp. 
Jottm.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  34.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SARAPARAE  (2apairdpai,  Strab.  xi.  p.  531; 
Pi  n.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a Thracian  people,  dwelling  be- 
yond Armenia  near  the  Guranii  and  Medi,  according 
to  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  a saTage,  lawless, 
and  mountainous  people,  who  scalped  and  cut  off 
heads  (tepuntiAftarks  *al  h*o*f<pa\uTrds').  The 
latter  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  the  meaning  of  their 
name,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Persian  tar  means  “ head  " ami  para  " division.” 
(Anquetil,  Sur  let  anc.  Ixtnguet  de  la  Perte , in 
Mem.  de  TAcad.  cfc.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  419,  quoted  in 
Kramer’s  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  500;  comp.  Groskurd’s 
Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  439.) 

SARAP10NIS  PORTUS.  [Niconis  Dromus.) 
SARAPIS  INS.  (2apdiri8oi  r^ros),  an  island  on 
the  South  Coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  the  author  of 
the  PeripluM  ascribed  to  Arriun  (Geog.  Graec.  Min. 
vol.  i.  p.  19,  Hudson)  as  situated  2000  stadia  east 
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of  the  seven  islands  of  Zeuobia,  which  are  identified 
with  the  islands  of  Kurian  Mttrian.  The  island  of 
Sara  pis  is  therefore  correctly  placed  by  D’Anville 
at  Mozeira.  It  is  described  in  the  Peri  pi  os  as 
about  120  stadia  distant  from  the  coast,  and  about 
200  stadia  wide.  It  had  three  villages,  and  was  inha- 
biied  by  the  sacred  caste  of  the  Ichlhyophagi.  They 
spoke  Arabic,  and  wore  girdles  of  cocoa  leaves.  The 
island  produced  a variety  and  abundance  of  tortoises, 
and  was  a favourite  station  for  the  merchant  vessels 
of  Cane.  [G.  W*.] 

SARA'VUS,  a river  of  Gallia,  a branch  of  the 
Mneella  (Mosel).  The  Itins.  place  the  Pons  Saravi 
on  the  Saravus,  on  a road  from  Divodurum  (Metz) 
to  Argentnratum  (Strassburg).  [Poks  Saravi.] 
The  Saravus  is  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Auso- 
nius  on  the  Mosclla  (v.  367):  — 

**  Naviger  undisona  dudum  me  mole  Saravus 
Tota  veste  vocat,  longurn  qui  diatulit  ainncm, 
Fessa  sub  Augustin  ut  volveret  ostia  muris." 
The  Saravus  is  the  Sarre.  which  joins  the  Mosel 
on  the  right  hank  a few  miles  above  Augusta  Tre- 
virorum  (Trier).  In  an  inscription  the  river  is 
named  Sarra.  [G.  L.] 

SARBACUM  (2tfp*owov,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 29),  a 
town  of  Sarmatia,  upon  an  affluent  of  the  Tanais, 
probably  ft  Graecised  form  of  the  Slavonic  Srbec. 
(Schafarik,  Slur.  A It.  voL  i.  pp.  512,514.)  [E.B.J.] 
SAUDARALE.  [Sioa.] 

SARDEMISUS,  a southern  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  frontiers  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia, 
extending  as  far  as  Phaselis;  it  is  also  connected 
with  Mount  Climax  on  the  frontiers  between  Milyas 
and  Pisidia  Proper.  (Pomp.  Mels,  L 14  ; Plin.  t. 
26.)  [L.  S.] 

SARDE'NE  (lapiiyri).  a mountain  of  Mvsia,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Hennus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cyme;  at  its  foot  was  the  town  of  Neon- 
teichos.  (Horn.  Ep.  i.  3;  VU.  Horn.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

SARDES  (2dp8tis  or  2dp8tt : Eth.  2ap8ic iv6s), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  was 
situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Tmolns,  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  this  mountain  and  the  river 
Hermna,  from  which  it  was  about  20  stadia  distant. 
(Arrian,  Attab.  i.  17.)  The  small  river  Psctolos,  a 
tributary  of  the  Hennus,  flowed  through  the  agora 
of  Sardes.  (Herod,  v.  101.)  This  city  was  of  more 
recent  origin,  as  Strata  (xiii.  p.  625)  remarks,  than 
the  Trojan  times,  but  was  nevertheless  very  ancient, 
and  had  a very  strong  acropolis  on  a precipitous 
height.  The  town  is  first  mentioned  by  Aeschylus 
(Pert.  45);  and  Herodotus  (i.  84)  relates  that  it 
was  fortified  by  a king  Mcles.  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  preceded  Candatiles.  The 
city  itself  was,  at  least  at  first,  built  in  a rude 
manner,  and  the  houses  were  covered  with  dry 
reeds,  in  consequence  of  which  it  wan  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  the  acropolis,  which  some  of 
the  ancient  geographers  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Hyde  (Stmb.  xiii.  p.  626  ; comp.  Plin.  v.  30;  Ea- 
st ath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  830),  was  built  upon  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock,  and  surrounded  with  a triple  wall. 
Iti  the  reign  of  Ardys,  Sanies  was  taken  by  the 
Cimmerians,  but  they  were  unable  to  gain  possession 
of  the  citadel.  The  city  attained  its  greatest  pro- 
sperity in  the  reign  of  the  last  Lydian  king,  Croesus. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  Sardes 
became  the  residence  of  the  Persian  satraps  of 
Western  Abu.  (Herod,  v 25;  Pans.  iii.  9.  § 3.) 
Uu  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  excited  by  Aristagoras 
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and  Histiaeus,  the  lonians,  assisted  by  an  Athenian 
force,  took  Sardes,  except  the  citadel,  wbich  was 
defended  by  Artapbemes  and  a numerous  garrison. 
The  city  then  was  accidentally  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground,  as  the  buildings  were  constructed  of 
easily  combustible  materials.  After  this  event  the 
lonians  and  Athenians  withdrew,  but  Sanies  was 
rebuilt ; and  the  indignation  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
excited  by  this  attack  on  one  of  his  principal  cities, 
determined  him  to  wage  war  against  Athens. 
Xerxes  spent  at  Sardes  the  winter  preceding  hie 
expedition  against  Greece,  and  it  whs  there  that 
Cyrus  the  younger  assembled  his  forces  when  about 
to  march  against  his  brother  Artaxerxcs.  (Xenoph. 
Anub.  i.  2.  § 5.)  When  Alexander  the  Great  nr- 
rired  in  Asia,  and  had  gained  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  Sardes  surrendered  to  him  without  resist- 
ance, for  which  be  rewarded  its  inhabitants  by  re- 
storing to  them  their  freedom  and  their  ancient 
laws  and  institutions.  (Arrian,  L 17.)  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Sardes  came  into  the  possession 
of  Antigonus,  and  after  his  defeat  at  Ipsus  into 
that  of  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria.  But  on  the  murder 
of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  Achaeus  set  himself  up  as 
king  of  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  snd  made  Sanies 
his  residence.  (Polyb.  iv.  48,  v.  57.)  Anttochna 
the  Great  besieged  the  usurper  in  his  capital  for  a 
whole  year,  until  at  length  Lagores,  a Cretan,  scaled 
the  ramparts  at  a point  where  they  were  not  guarded. 
On  this  occasion,  again,  a great  part  of  the  city  waa 
destroyed.  (Polyb.  vii.  15,  Ac.  viii.  23.)  When 
Antiocbus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  the  battle 
of  Magnesia,  Sanies  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  city  was 
reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins  by  an  earthquake ; hut 
the  emperor  ordered  its  restoration.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
471  Strab.  xiii.  p.  627.)  In  the  book  of  Revelation 
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(i'n.  1,  Ac.),  Sardes  is  named  as  one  of  the  Seven  j 
Churches,  whence  it  is  dear  that  at  that  time  its  | 
inhabitants  had  adopted  Christianity.  From  Pliny 
(v.  30)  we  learn  that  Sardes  was  the  capital  of  a 
conventual  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  we  hear  of  more  than  one  council  held  there; 
and  it  continued  to  be  a wealthy  city  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  (Eunap.  p.  154;  Hie- 
roci.  p.  669.)  The  Turk*  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  11th  century,  and  two  centuries  later  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Tamerlane.  (Anna 
Cotnn.  p.  323  ; M.  Ducas,  p.  39.)  Sardes  is  now 
little  more  than  a village,  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Sart , which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  These  ruins,  though  extending 
over  a large  space,  are  n«*t  of  any  great  consequence ; 
they  consist  of  the  remains  of  a stadium,  a theatre, 
and  the  triple  walls  of  the  acropolis,  with  lofty 
towers. 

The  fertile  plain  of  Sardes  bore  the  name  of  Sar- 
diene  or  ZapSiarbr  rtSloy,  and  near  the  city  was 
the  celebrated  tomb  of  Alyattes.  Sardes  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  native  place  of  the  Spartan  poet 
Aleman,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  two  rheto- 
ricians Diodorus  and  the  historian  Eunapius  were 
natives  of  Sardes.  (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor , p.  316,  foil. ; I*eake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  342, 
foil.  ; Richter,  Wallfakrten,  p.  5 1 1 , foil.  ; Prokesch, 
iJenktcurdigk.  vol.  iii.  p.  31,  foil.]  [L.  S.] 

SARDPNIA  (^  2ap8w:  Eth.  ZapSwot,  Sard  us: 
Sardinia),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  situated  to  the  S. 
of  Corsica  (from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  now  called  the  Strait  of  Bonifazio) 
and  NW.  of  Sicily.  Its  most  southern  extremity, 
Cape  Spartivento,  was  distant  only  120  geog.  miles 
from  Cape  Serrat  in  Africa. 

I.  General  Description. 

It  was  a disputed  point  in  ancient  times  whether 
Sicily  or  Sardinia  was  the  largest.  Herodotus  calls 
Sardinia  44  the  largest  of  islands  " (rt\<xwr  dtraaiwv 
firyloTifr,  i.  170,  rljaor  ri jy  psyitmjy,  v.  106),  but 
in  passages  where  it  is  not  certain  that  the  expression 
is  to  be  construed  quite  strictly.  Scylax,  however, 
distinctly  calls  Sardinia  the  largest  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  assigning  to  Sicily  only  the  *e- 
cond  rank  (Scyl.  p.  56.  § 1 13);  and  Timaens  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  same  view  ( ap . Strab.  xiv.  p.  654). 
But  the  general  opinion  was  the  other  way:  the 
comic  poet  Alexius  already  enumerated  the  seven 
great  islands,  as  they  were  called,  placing  Sicily  first 
and  Sardinia  second  (Alex.  ap.  Const.  Porjthgr. 
tie  Prop.  ii.  § 10):  and  this  view  is  followed  by 
Scymnus  Chius,  as  well  as  by  the  later  geographers. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  p.  223;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  Plin.  iii.  7. 
s.  13,  8.  s.  14;  Diod.  v.  17).  Diodorus,  however, 
justly  remarks,  that  it  is  very  nearly  equal  to  Sicily 
in  magnitude  (Diod.  v.  16):  and  thia  opinion,  which 
was  adopted  by  Cluveriua  ( Sicil . AnL  p.  478),  con- 
tinued to  prevail  down  to  a very  recent  period. 
But  modern  researches  have  proved  that  Sardinia  is 
actually  the  larger  of  the  two,  though  the  difference 
is  but  trifling.  (Smyth’s  Sardinia,  p.  66.)  Its 
general  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  parallelogram, 
above  140  geog.  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  by 
about  60  in  its  average  breadth,  which,  however, 
attains  to  as  much  as  77  in  one  part.  The  measure- 
ments given  by  Pliny,  of  188  miles  (148|  geog. 
mile*)  in  length  along  the  E.  coat<t,  and  175  on  the 
\V.f  are  therefore  very  fair  approximations  (Plin. 
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iii.  7.  s.  13),  while  those  of  Strabo,  who  calls  the 
island  220  miles  in  length  by  98  in  breadth,  are 
considerably  overstated.  (Strab.  r.  p.  224.) 

Sardinia  is  a much  more  fertile  and  less  moun- 
tainous island  than  Corsica.  It  is,  however,  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  commence  at  the  headland 
called  Capo  Ltmgo  Sardo,  and  extend  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  as  far  as  Capo  Carbonara, 
which  forms  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  island.  This 
range,  which  is  composed  of  granitic  and  other 
primary  rocks,  is  undoubtedly  a continuation,  in  a 
geological , sense,  of  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  and 
produces  a rugged  and  difficult  country  forming 
much  the  wildest  and  most  uncivilised  part  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  mountain  summits,  however,  are  far 
from  attaining  the  same  elevation  as  those  of  Corsica, 
the  highest  point,  called  Monte  Genargentu,  rising 
only  to  5276  feet,  while  the  Monte  di  Sta  Vittorio, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  rises  to  4040  feet,  and 
the  peak  of  Limbarra  (the  most  northerly  group  of 
the  chain)  to  36&6  feet:  but  the  general  elevation  of 
the  range  rarely  exceeds  3000  feet-  (Smyth,  p.  67.) 
West  of  this  mountain  district,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered on  a rough  estimate  as  comprising  about 
one  half  of  the  whole  island,  are  situated  three  de- 
tached groups  of  mountains;  the  most  considerable 
of  which  is  that  in  the  SW.,  which  extends  from 
Capo  Spartieento  to  Capo  della  Frtuca  on  the  Gulf 
of  Oristano , and  the  highest  summits  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet.  In  the 
extreme  NW.  of  the  island  is  another  isolated  range 
of  less  extent,  called  the  Monti  della  Aierra,  ex- 
tending from  the  Capo  della  Caecia  to  the  Capo 
del  Falcone.  Both  these  groups  are,  like  the  moun- 
tains in  the  E.  of  the  island,  composed  of  primary 
rocks;  but  N.  of  the  river  Tirso,  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  beyond  Sassari, 
is  an  extensive  volcanic  tract,  occupied  in  consider- 
able part  by  a range  of  extinct  volcanoes,  one  of 
which,  the  Monte  Urticu,  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
3430  feet.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  action 
haring  taken  place  within  the  historical  period,  but 
extensive  tracts  are  still  covered  with  broad  streams 
and  fields  of  lava.  Notwithstanding  this  abundance 
of  mountains,  Sardinia  possesses  several  plains  of 
considerable  extent.  The  largest  of  the?«  is  that 
called  the  Campidano,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cagliari  to  that  of  Oristano,  thus  separating 
entirely  the  range  of  mountains  in  the  SW.  from 
those  in  the  E.  of  the  island ; it  is  a tract  of  great 
fertility.  A similar  plain,  though  of  less  extent, 
stretches  across  from  the  neighbourhood  of  A Ighero 
to  that  of  Porto  Torres,  thus  isolating  the  chain  of 
the  Monti  della  Nurra  ; while  several  smaller  ones 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  bland.  The  general 
character  of  Sardinia  is  therefore  well  summed  up 
by  Strabo,  when  he  says,  44  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
a rugged  and  wild  country,  but  a large  part  contains 
much  fertile  land,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  but 
most  especially  in  corn.’’  (Strab.  v.  p.  224.) 

The  great  disadvantage  of  Sardinia,  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  times,  was  the  insalubrity  of  its 
climate.  This  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  ancient 
writers,  and  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the 
Romans  an  almoet  proverbial  notoriety.  Mela  calls 
it 44  soli  quam  coeli  mclioris,  atque  nt  foecur.da,  ita 
pene  pestilent*.’’  Strabo  gives  much  the  same  ac- 
count, and  Martial  alludes  to  it  as  the  most  deadly 
climate  he  can  mention.  (Strab.  v.  p.  225;  Mel. 
ii.  7.  § 19;  l’aua.  x.  17.  § U;  Mo.  tial,  iv.  60.  ti; 
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Cie.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3;  Tic,  Hist  ii.  85;  Sil.  IUl. 
xii.  371.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  extensive  marshes  and  laguncs 
on  the  coast,  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
and  as  these  naturally  adjoined  the  more  level  tracts 
and  plains,  it  was  precisely  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  island  that  suffered  the  moot  severely  from  ma- 
laria. (Strab.  I c.)  The  more  elevated  and  moun- 
tainous tracts  in  the  interior  were  doubtless  then,  as 
now,  free  from  this  scourge;  but  they  were  inhabited 
only  by  wild  tribes,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  more  ci- 
vilised inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  cities.  Hence 
the  character  of  unhealthiness  was  naturally  applied 
to  the  whole  island. 

II.  History. 

The  statements  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  population  of  Sardinia  are  extremely 
various  and  conflicting,  ami  agree  only  in  represent- 
ing it  as  of  a very  mixed  kind,  and  proceeding  from 
many  different  sources.  According  to  Patisanias, 
who  has  given  these  traditions  in  the  greatest  detail, 
its  first  inhabitants  were  Libyans,  who  crowed  oyer 
under  the  command  of  Sardus,  the  son  of  a native 
hero  or  divinity,  who  was  identified  by  the  Greeks 
with  Hercules.  (Paus.  x.  17.  § 2.)  This  Sardus 
was  supposed  to  liave  given  name  to  the  island, 
which  was  previously  called,  or  at  least  known  to 
the  Greeks,  by  that  of  Ichnusa  (Txrowra),  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  general  form  to  the  print  of  a 
man's  foot.  (Paus.  I.  c.  § 1 ; Sil.  Ital.  xii.  358 — 
3 GO;  Pseud.  Ariat.  Mirab.  104.)  Timaeus,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  called  it  Sandaliotis  from  the  same 
circumstance  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17);  but  it  is  clear 
that  neither  of  these  names  was  ever  in  general  use. 
The  fact  that  the  earliest  population  came  from 
Africa  is  intrinsically  probable  enough,  though  little 
value  can  be  attached  to  such  traditions.  Pausanias 
indeed  expressly  tells  us  (4  e.  § 7)  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mountaia  districts  (the  people  whom 
he  calls  Ilienses)  resembled  the  Libyans  both  in 
their  physical  characters  and  their  habits  of  life. 
The  next  settlers,  according  to  Pausanias,  were  a 
Greek  colony  under  Aristaeus.  to  whom  some  writers 
ascribe  the  foundation  of  Caralis;  and  these  were 
followed  by  a body  of  Iberians  under  a leader  named 
Norax,  who  founded  the  city  called  Nora  in  the 
SW.  part  of  the  island.  Next  to  these  came  a body 
of  Greeks  fr  m Thespiae  and  Attica,  under  the 
command  of  Iolaus,  who  founded  a colony  at  Olbia 
in  the  NE.  corner  of  the  island.  After  this  came  a 
body  of  Trojans,  a part  of  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  destruction  of  their  city,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  they  were  expelled 
from  thence  by  a fresh  body  of  Libyans,  who  drove 
them  apinto  the  more  rugged  and  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  island,  where  they  retained  down  to  a late  period 
the  name  of  lliensew  ('lAifir,  Pans.  x.  17.  §§  2 — 7; 
Sil.  Ital.  xii.  360 — 368).  The  existence  of  a moun- 
tain tribe  of  this  name  is  a well  attested  fact,  as 
they  are  mentioned  by  Livy  as  well  as  by  the  geo- 
graphers; and  it  is  probable  that  the  casual  resem- 
blance of  name  gave  occasion  to  the  fable  of  their 
Trojan  origin.  [Iuensks.]  The  Iolai  or  Iolaenses, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  lost  their  name  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  and  were  called,  according  to  him,  Dia- 
ghe&bians  v.  p.  225).  a name  which  is, 

however,  not  found  in  any  other  ancient  author. 
Another  tribe,  whose  name  is  fonnd  in  historical 
limes,  is  that  of  the  Halari,  who,  according  to  Pau- 
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snnias,  derived  their  origin  from  a body  of  merce- 
naries in  the  service  of  Carthage,  that  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  mountains.  (Pans.  L c.  § 9.)  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Corsi,  whose  origin  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  name.  They  dwelt  in  the 
mountains  in  the  N.  of  the  island  (the  Montague  di 
Limbarra ),  and  had  evidently  crossed  over  from  tire 
adjacent  island  of  Corsica,  as  they  are  described  by 
Pausanias  as  having  done.  (Paus.  L c.) 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  criticise  such  traditions  as 
these;  they  are  related  with  many  variations  by 
other  writers,  some  of  whom  term  the  Iolaenses, 
others  the  Ilienses,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  island  (Diud.  iv.  29,  v.  15;  Mel.  ii-  7.  § 19; 
Strab.  v.  p.  225  ; Sil.  Ital.  1.  c.);  and  it  is  clear 
tliat  the  different  mountain  tribes  were  often  con- 
founded with  one  another.  Strabo  alone  has  a 
statement  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sardinia 
(before  the  arrival  of  lolaus)  were  Tyrrhenians  (v. 
p.  225),  by  which  he  must  probably  mean  Pelas- 
gians,  rather  titan  Etruscans.  We  have  no  account 
of  any  Greek  colonies  in  Sardinia  during  the  his- 
torical period;  though  the  island  was  certainly  well 
known  to  them,  and  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon 
as  affording  a tempting  field  for  colonisation.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  when  Phocaea  and  Teoa 
were  taken  by  Harpagus  (n.  c.  545)  the  project  waa 
suggested  that  all  the  remaining  I onions  should  pro- 
ceed in  a body  to  Sardinia,  anti  establish  themselves 
in  that  island.  (Herod,  i.  170.)  Again  in  B.  c.  499, 
Ilisliaeus  of  Miletus  promised  Darios  to  subdue  the 
whole  island  for  him;  and  it  appears  that  the  project 
of  emigrating  there  was  seriously  entertained.  (Id. 
v.  106,  124.)  Pausanias  indeed  represents  theMcs- 
senians  as  thinking  of  emigrating  there  at  a much 
earlier  period,  just  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Measc- 
nian  War,  b.  c.  668  (Paua.  it.  23.  § 5);  but  ncoe  of 
these  projects  were  realised,  and  it  reems  certain  that 
there  were  no  Greek  settlements  in  the  island  at  tlia 
time  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cnrtliaginians. 

The  Carthaginian  conquest  is  indeed  the  first  fact 
in  the  history  of  Sardinia  that  can  be  considered 
as  resting  on  any  sure  historical  foundation ; and  even 
of  this  the  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  It 
is  probable  indeed  that  at  a much  earlier  period  the 
Phoenicians  bad  not  only  visited  the  coasts  of  Sar- 
dinia for  commercial  purposes,  but  had  established 
trading  stations  or  factories  there.  Diodorus  indeed 
expressly  tells  os  that  they  planted  colonies  in  Sar- 
dinia. as  well  as  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa  (Diod. 
v.  35);  and  there  seems  some  reason  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  first  foundation  of  the  important  cities  of 
Caralis,  Nora,  and  Sulci.  (Movers,  die  Plummer , 
vul.  iii.  pp.  558,  573.)  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  distinctly 
what  was  dime  by  the  Phoenicians  themselves  and 
what  by  their  descendants  the  Carthaginians,  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  it  was  reserved  for  the 
latter  to  form  extensive  and  permanent  settlements 
in  the  island,  of  which  they  reduced  the  greater 
part  under  their  authority.  According  to  Justin, 
the  first  Carthaginian  expedition  took  place  under 
a leader  named  Malchus,  who  was,  however,  de- 
feated in  a great  battle  by  the  native  bar! Brians. 
(Justin,  xviii.  7.)  The  next  invasion  was  con- 
ducted by  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Mago,  and  the 
elder  brother  (if  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of 
Justin)  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Himera, 
B.  c.  480.  liaMiruboi  himself,  after  many  suc- 
cesses, was  slain  in  bsttle;  but  the  Carthaginians 
seem  to  have  from  this  time  maintained  their  footing 
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In  flic  island.  (Id.  xix.  1.)  The  chronology  of 
Justin  does  not  claim  much  confidence;  but  it  Beems 
probable  that  in  this  instance  it  is  not  far  from  cor- 
rect, and  that  we  may  place  the  Carthaginian  con- 
quest about  500 — 480  n.c.  It  can  hardly  have  taken 
place  much  earlier,  as  the  Ionian  Greeks  still  looked 
upon  the  island  as  open  to  colonisation  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

Of  the  details  and  circumstances  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian conquest  we  liavo  no  account;  but  we  are 
told  in  general  terms  that  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rugged  mountain  districts  which  were  held  by 
the  llieuaes  and  Corsi.  (Pans.  x.  17.  §9;  Pol 
i.  10.)  They  founded  many  towns,  and  from  their 
superior  civilisation  struck  such  deep  root  into  the 
country,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  man- 
ners, character,  and  institutions  of  the  Sardinians 
were  still  essentially  Punic.  It  even  appears  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  was  of  Punic 
origin,  though  this  was  doubtless  confined  to  the 
towns  and  the  more  settled  districts  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  §§  15,  42, 
45.)  But  notwithstanding  these  clear  evidences  of 
the  extent  of  tbe  Carthaginian  influence,  we  have 
scarcely  any  account  of  the  long  period  of  above  two 
centuries  and  a half,  during  which  they  continued 
masters  of  all  the  more  important  portions  of  tbe 
island.  An  isolated  notice  occurs  in  b.  c.  379  of  a 
great  revolt  in  Sardinia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  took 
advantage  of  a pestilence  that  had  afflicted  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  made  a vigorous  effort  to  shake  off 
their  yoke,  but  without  success.  (Diod.  xv.  24.) 
We  learn  also  that  already  at  this  period  Sardinia 
was  able  to  export  large  quantities  of  com,  with 
which  it  supplied  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  xiv.  63,  77.)  The  story  current  among  the 
Greeks,  of  the  Carthaginians  having  systematically 
discouraged  agriculture  in  the  island  (Pseud.  Arist. 
de  Mirab.  104),  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  with- 
out foundation.  During  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c. 
259)  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  after  the  conquest  of 
Aleria  in  Corsica,  directed  his  course  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Olbia, 
but  did  not  venture  to  attack  that  city.  (Zonar. 
Tiii.  1 1.)  Having,  however,  received  reinforcements 
from  Koine,  he  landed  in  the  island,  totally  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  and  took  the  city 
of  Olbia,  as  well  as  several  minor  towns.  The  next 
year  C.  Sulpicius  followed  up  this  advantage,  and 
ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  apparently 
with  little  opposition.  (Zonar  viii.  11,  12;  Pol.  i. 
24;  Orus.  iv.  7,  8;  Flor.  ii.  2.  § 16;  Val.  Wax.  v. 
*-§  2.) 

No  real  footing  was,  however,  gained  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  Sardinia  during  the  First  Punic  War;  and 
the  peace  which  put  a close  to  that  contest  left  the 
island  subject  to  Carthage  as  before.  But  a few 
years  afterwards  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  in 
Sardinia  followed  the  example  of  their  brethren  in 
Africa,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt:  they  were 
indeed  overpowered  by  the  natives,  and  driven  out  of 
the  island,  but  their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  undertook  to  restore  them,  and  threatened 
the  Carthaginians  with  war  if  they  attempted  the 
restoration  of  their  own  dominion  in  Sardinia.  The 
hitter  were  exhausted  with  the  long  and  fierce  con- 
test witli  their  mercenary  troops  in  Africa,  and  were 
in  no  condition  to  resist.  They  consequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  demands  of  the  Romans,  and  agreed 
by  treaty  to  abandon  all  claims  to  Sardinia,  b.  C. 
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238.  (Pol.  i.  79,  88;  Appian,  Pun.  5;  Liv.  xxi. 
1.)  But  the  Carthaginians  could  cede  no  more 
than  they  possessed,  and  the  whole  island  was  at 
this  time  in  the  bauds  of  the  natives.  Its  subjuga- 
tion was  not  effected  by  the  Romans  till  after  several 
campaigns;  and  though  in  B.C.  235  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  triumphed  over  the  Sardinians,  and  is 
said  to  have  reduced  the  whole  island  to  subjection 
(Eutrop.  iii.  3;  Oroe.  iv.  12  ; Veil.  Pat.  it  38; 
Fast.  Capit.),  it  is  clear  that  this  statement  must 
be  understood  with  considerable  limitation,  as  the 
consuls  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  Sp.  Carrillos 
and  Pomponius  Matho,  were  still  able  to  earn  the 
distinction  of  a triumph  “de  Sardis.”  ( Fast . Capit.) 
The  conquest  of  the  island  was  now  considered 
complete;  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province,  to  which  a praetor  was  annually  sent. 
Corsica  was  soon  after  annexed  to  his  jurisdiction. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  wilder  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior,  though  they  may  have  tendered  a 
nominal  submission,  were  not  really  subdued,  and 
continued  long  after  to  molest  the  settled  parts  of 
the  island  by  their  depredations,  as  well  as  to  find 
employment  for  tbe  arms  of  the  praetor  by  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  a more  serious  description. 

During  the  Second  Puuic  War,  Sardinia  was  natu- 
rally watched  with  considerable  jealousy,  lest  the 
Carthaginians  should  attempt  to  regain  possession 
of  what  they  had  so  long  held.  Bnt  tbe  war  which 
broke  out  there  in  b.  c.  215,  under  a native  chief 
named  Hampsicora,  is  attributed  by  the  Roman 
writer*  themselves  in  great  measure  to  the  severity 
of  taxation  and  tbe  exactions  of  their  governors. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  same  who  as  consul 
had  already  triumphed  over  the  Sardinians,  was  ap- 
pointed to  quell  this  insurrection.  He  defeated  the 
Sardinians  under  Hiaatus,  the  son  of  Hampsicora, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cornua:  but  the  arrival  of 
a Carthaginian  force  under  Hasdrnbal  gave  fresh 
spirit  to  tbe  insurgents,  and  the  combined  armies 
advanced  to  tbe  very  gates  of  Caralis.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  Torquatus  in  a pitched 
battle  and  totally  defeated.  Hand  rubai  was  taken 
prisoner,  Hiostus  slain  in  the  battle,  and  Humpsi- 
cora  in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The 
remains  of  the  defeated  army  took  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Comus;  but  this  was  soon  reduced  by 
Manlius,  and  the  other  towns  of  Sardinia  one  after 
the  other  made  their  submission.  (Liv.  xxiii.  32, 
40,  41.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  wars 
in  Sardinia;  and  the  large  supplies  of  com  which  the 
inland  began  to  furnish  to  Rome  and  to  the  armies  in 
Italy  (Liv.  xxv.  22,  xxx.  24)  sufficiently  prove  that  a 
considerable  part  of  it  at  least  was  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  Roman  authorities.  The  mountain 
tribes  were,  however,  still  unsubdued  ; and  in  b.  a 
181  the  llienses  and  Balari  broke  out  into  a fresh 
insurrection,  which  assumed  so  formidable  a cha- 
racter that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
was  expressly  sent  to  Sardinia  to  carry  on  the  war. 
He  defeated  the  insurgents  with  heavy  loss,  and  fol- 
lowed up  his  victory  with  such  vigour  that  he  put 
to  the  sword  or  took  prisoners  not  less  than  80.1.00 
persons.  (Liv.  xl.  19,  34,  xli.  6,  12,  17,  28.)  The 
number  of  captives  brought  to  Koine  on  this  occasion 
was  so  great  that  it  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  M Sardi  venales"  for  anything  that  was 
cheap  and  worthless.  (Viet.  Fir.  III.  65.)  Another 
serious  outbreak  occurred  in  Sardinia  a»  late  as  b.  c. 
114,  to  repress  which  M.  Caeciliua  Melellua  was 
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scut  as  proconatil  to  the  island,  and  after  two  years 
of  continuous  warfare  he  earned  the  distinction  of  a 
triumph,  a sufficient  proof  of  the  formidable  cha- 
racter of  the  insurrection.  (Eutrop.  iv.  25 ; Rnf. 
Feat.  4.)  This  is  the  last  time  we  hear  of  any  war 
of  importance  in  Sardinia;  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  mountaineers  were  in  the  habit  of  plun- 
dering the  inhabitants  of  the  more  fertile  districts, 
and  the  Roman  praetors  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
check  their  depredations.  (Strah.  v.  p.  225.) 

The  administration  of  the  province  was  entrusted  , 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Republic  to  a praetor 
or  propraetor.  Its  general  system  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  provinces;  but  Sardinia  was  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  least  favoured  of  all.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  it  did  not  contain  a single  free  or 
allied  city  (cicita#  foederata)  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  § 
44):  the  whole  province  was  regarded  as  conquered  I 
land,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  in  all  cases  paid 
the  tenth  part  of  their  com  in  kind,  as  well  hs  a 
stijH-wIium  or  annual  contribution  in  money.  (Cio. 
pro  Balb.  18;  Liv.  xxiii.  41.)  From  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  island  in  com,  the  former  contribution 
became  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  before  the  close  of  the  Republic  we 
find  Sardiuia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  alluded  to  as  the 
“ tria  frumentaria  subsidia  reipublicae.”  (Cic.  pro 
Leg.  Manil.  12;  Van*.  R.  R.  ii.  Pr.  § 3;  Valerius 
Maximus  also  terms  them  “ benignissimae  urbia 
nos  true  nutrices,”  vii.  6.  § 1.)  For  this  reason,  ns 
soon  as  Pompeius  was  appointed  to  the  command 
against  the  pirates,  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  pro- 
tect the  coasts  of  these  three  provinces.  (Cic.  L e.) 
Among  the  eminent  persons  who  at  different  times 
filled  the  office  of  praetor  or  propraetor  in  Sardinia, 
may  be  mentioned  the  elder  Cato  in  b.  c.  198  (Liv. 
xxxii.  8,  27);  Q.  Antonins  Balbus,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Marias  to  the  government  of  the  island, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  L.  Philippas,  the  le- 
gate of  Sulla,  n.  c.  82  (Liv.  EpiL  lxxxvi.);  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  the  grandfather  of  Augustus,  who  was 
praetor  in  n.  c.  62,  and  struck  a coin  with  the  head  of 
Sardus  Pater,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  island  [Biogr. 
Diet  VoL  I.  p.  455] ; and  M.  Aemilius  Scaurux,  who 
was  praetor  in  u.  c.  53,  and  was  accused  by  the 
Sardinians  of  oppression  and  peculation  in  his  govern-  ; 
inent,  but  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of 
which  some  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  throw 
an  important  light  on  the  condition  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  island.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ed.  Orell. ; 
Ascon.  in  Scaur  ) 

In  B.  c.  46  the  island  was  visited  by  Caesar  on 
his  return  from  Africa,  and  the  Sulcitani  severely 
punished  for  tlie  support  they  had  given  to  Nasidius, 
the  admiral  of  Pomjwy.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  98.)  The 
citizens  of  Caralis,  on  the  contrary,  had  shown  their 
real  in  the  cause  of  Caesar  by  expelling  M.  Cotta, 
who  had  been  left  by  Ponipey  in  charge  of  the  is- 
land. (Cues.  B.  C.  i.  30.)  Sardinia  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Menodorus,  the  lieutenant  of  Sextus 
Pompeius,  and  was  one  of  the  provinces  which  was 
assigned  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty  of  Misenum, 
n.  c.  39 ; but  it  was  subsequently  betrayed  by  Meno- 
domx  himself  into  the  hands  of  Octaviun.  (Dion 
Cam.  xlviii.  30,  36,  45;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  56,  66, 
72,  80.)  It  was  probably  for  some  services  rendered 
on  one  or  other  of  these  occasions  that  the  citizens 
of  Caralis  were  rewarded  by  obtaining  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens,  a privilege  apparently  conferred  on 
them  by  Augustus.  (“  Caralitani  civium  Roma- 
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norum,' * Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13.)  This  was  in  the  days 
of  Pliny  the  only  privileged  town  in  the  island:  but 
a Roman  colony  bad  been  planted  in  the  extreme  N. 
at  a place  called  Turria  Libysonis.  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
Two  other  colonies  were  established  in  the  island  at 
a later  period  (probably  under  Hadrian),  one  at 
Usellis,  on  the  W.  coast,  the  other  at  Cornua.  (Ptol. 
iii.  3.  § 2;  Zumpt,  de  Col.  p.  410.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  hear  but  little  of 
Sardinia,  which  continued  to  be  noted  chiefly  for 
its  abundant  supply  of  corn,  and  for  the  extreme  un- 
bealthineas  of  its  climate.  In  addition  to  the  last 
disadvantage,  it  suffered  severely,  as  already  men- 
tioned, from  the  perpetnal  incursions  of  the  wild 
mountain  tribes,  whose  depredations  the  Roman  go- 
vernors were  unable  to  repress.  (Strmb.  v.  p.  225.) 
With  the  view  of  checking  these  marauders,  it  was 
determined  m the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  establish  in 
the  island  a body  of  4000  Jews  and  Egyptians,  who, 
it  was  observed,  would  be  little  loss  if  they  should 
perish  from  the  climate.  (Tac.  Ann.  iL  85.)  We 
have  no  account  of  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
but  it  would  seem  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  gradually  brought  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, as  at  the  present  day  even  the  wildest 
mountaineers  of  the  interior  apeak  a dialect  of  purely 
Latin  origin.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sard.  vol.  i. 
pp.  198,  202.)  It  is  clear  also  from  the  number  of 
roads  given  in  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  from  the 
remains  of  them  still  existing,  and  the  ruins  of  aque- 
ducts and  other  ancient  buildings  still  extant,  that 
the  island  must  have  enjoyed  a considerable  degree 
of  prosperity  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
exertions  were  repeatedly  made  for  its  improve- 
ment At  the  same  time  it  was  frequently  chosen 
as  a place  of  exile  for  political  offenders,  and  nobles 
who  had  given  umbrage  to  the  emperors.  (Tac.  A nn. 
xiv.  62,  xvi.  9,  17;  Dion  Cass.  lvi.  27;  Martial,  viii. 
32.)  Its  great  impmtance  to  Rome  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Empire,  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  from  which  the  capital  was  supplied  with 
com,  is  attested  by  many  writers,  so  that  when  at 
length  it  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals,  it  seemed, 
says  a contemporary  writer,  as  if  the  life-blood  of 
the  city  had  been  cut  off.  (Prudent,  adv.  Symach. 
ii.  942;  Salvian.  de  Provid.  vi.) 

During  the  greater  part  uf  the  Roman  Empire 
Sardinia  continued  to  be  united  with  Corsica  into 
one  province:  this  was  one  of  those  assigned  to  tbe 
senate  in  the  division  under  Augustus  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  12);  it  was  therefore  under  tbe  government  of 
a magistrate  styled  proconsul;  but  occasionally  a 
special  governor  was  sent  thither  by  the  ernperor  for 
the  repression  of  the  plundering  natives.  (Id.  Iv. 
28;  Orell.  Inter.  74,  2377.)  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  formed  two  sepa- 
rate provinces,  o:ul  had  each  its  own  governor,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Praeses,  and  was  dependent  on  the 
Vicarius  Urbis  Romae.  {Not.  IRgn.  ii.  p.  64;  Book- 
ing, ml  loc. ; Rnf.  Feet. 4.)  It  was  not  till  a.  D.  456 
that  Sardinia  was  wrested  from  tbe  Roman  Empire  by 
Genscric,  king  of  the  Vandals:  and  though  recovered 
for  a time  by  Maroellianua,  it  soon  fell  again  into  tlie 
bands  of  the  barbarians,  to  whom  it  continued 
subject  till  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  monarchy  in 
Africa,  when  Cyril lus  recovered  possession  of  the 
island  for  Justinian,  a.  I>.  534.  (Procop.  B.  V.  i.  6, 
10,  11,  iL  5.)  It  was  again  conquered  by  the 
Gothic  king  Totila  in  a.  d.  551  'Id.  B.G.  iv.  24), 
but  was  recovered  by  Karses  after  tlie  death  of 
that  monarch,  and  seems  from  this  period  to  have 
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remained  a dependency  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
down  to  a iate  period.  But  in  the  8th  century, 
after  having  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Saracens,  it  passed  for  the  most  part  into  the 
hands  of  that  people,  though  the  popes  continued  to 
assert  a nominal  sovereignty  over  the  island. 

III.  Topography. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Sardinia  have 
been  already  described.  Of  the  numerous  ranges,  or 
rather  groups,  of  mountains  in  the  island,  the  only 
ancient  name  that  has  been  preserv  ed  to  ns  is  that  of 
the  Imsani  Months  (Liv.  m.  39;  Claudian,  B.G. 
513;  T<k  Mcuv6u*ya  Spy j,  Ptol.),  and  even  of  these  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  position  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy:  the  name  was  apparently  applied  to 
the  mountains  in  the  N.  and  NE.  of  the  island, 
which  seem  to  have  been  regarded  (though  er- 
roneously) as  more  elevated  than  those  farther  S., 
so  that  the  unhealthiness  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  shutting  out 
of  the  bracing  north  winds  by  this  range  of  lofty 
mountains.  (Claudian, /.  c.  513 — 515.)  From  its 
extent  and  configuration,  Sardinia  could  not  possess 
any  very  considerable  rivers.  The  largest  were,  the 
Thyrsus  (8  Opcos,  Ptol.:  Tirso),  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  in  the  NE.  of  the  island,  and  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Orutano  on  the  W.  coast;  the  Sackr 
Flu  vita  (Tep&t  wora^iSs,  Ptol.),  which  falls  into 
the  same  gulf  near  Neapolis,  now  called  the  R.  di 
PabUkmis;  the  Temus  or  Termus  ( Tippot , Ptol.), 
still  called  the  Temo,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Bom,  to  the  N.  of  the  Thyrsus;  the  Caedrius 
(Kaifymj,  Ptol.),  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  now 
the  Fiume  di  Orosei;  and  the  Saeprus  (2« uwpSs, 
Ptol.),  now  the  Flumentiosa,  in  the  SE.  quarter  of 
the  island.  No  ancient  name  has  been  preserved 
for  the  Rio  Samassi,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cagliari,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  though  it  is  a 
more  considerable  stream  than  several  of  those  named. 

Ptolemy  has  preserved  to  us  (iii.  3)  the  names  of 
several  of  the  more  important  promontories  and  head- 
lands of  the  coast  of  Sardinia;  and  from  its  nature 
and  configuration,  most  of  these  can  be  identified  with 
little  difficulty.  The  moat  northern  point  of  the 
islatid,  opposite  to  Corsica,  was  the  promontory  of 
Errebantium  (jLpf>tSimior  Sicpoy,  Ptol.),  now  called 
the  Punta  del  Falcone , or  Lungo  Sardo.  The  NW. 
point,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  an  extensive 
bay,  now  called  the  Golfo  dell  Asmara , is  the  Gor-  1 
ditanum  Prom.  (ropStrayoy  Sxpou)  of  Ptolemy: 
immediately  opposite  to  it  lies  the  /sola  delC  Asi- 
narn,  the  Hkkculis  Insula  ('HpaxAeovs  yijoos) 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  smaller  islands  which  surround 
Sardinia.  This  headland  forms  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  ridge  of  mountains  called  Monti  della  A’urra  ; 
the  S.  end  of  the  same  range  forms  a bold  headland, 
now  called  Capo  della  Caccia , immediately  adjoin- 
ing which  is  s deep  land-locked  bay,  the  Nymphneus 
Portus  of  Ptolemy  (Ni'M^muot  AimV)>  now  railed 
Porto  Conte.  The  Hermaeuin  Prom.  {'Eppauoy 
fapoy)  of  the  same  author  is  evidently  the  Capo  di 
Marragin,  about  12  miles  N.  of  the  river  Temo: 
the  Coracodcs  Portus  (Kopa*d>5Tji  Kip-fjy),  which  he 
places  between  that  river  and  Tharros,  is  probably 
the  small  bay  that  is  found  S.of  Capo  Manna.  The 
Prom.  Crassum  (nax««*  fix  pa)  must  be  Capo  Al- 
tana, from  whence  the  coast  trends  to  the  SE.  as  far 
as  the  Capo  di  Teulada,  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
whole  island,  which  must  be  the  one  called  Cher- 
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sonescs  by  Ptolemy;  but  his  positions  for  this  part 
of  the  coast  are  very  inaccurate.  Opposite  to  this 
SW.  corner  of  the  island  lay  two  small  islands,  one 
of  them,  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Island  of  Hawks 
('Itpdxwv  yyjeos),  is  the  /sola  di  S.  Pietro  ; the 
other,  now  known  as  the  /sola  di  S.  Antioco,  is 
called  by  him  Plnmbaria  Insula  (MoAi$«5tji  yy\erot), 
while  it  is  named  by  Pliny  Enosis.  It  was  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  strip  of  sand,  and  was 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  town  of  Sulci,  from  whence 
the  adjoining  hay  (now  known  as  the  Golfo  di 
Palmas)  derived  the  name  of  Sulcitanus  Portus. 
Two  other  small  ports  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  be- 
tween Cape  Teulada  and  the  site  of  Nora  (at  Capo 
di  Pula),  Bitiao  Portus  and  Herculis  Portus,  must  be 
the  small  coves  at  /sola  Rossa  di  Teulada  and  Porto 
Malfattano.  The  next  headland,  named  Cunicu- 
larium  Prom.  (KowiKov\4pioy  fix pov, but  the  reading 
is  doubtful),  is  the  Punta  della  Savorra;  and  the 
promontory  of  Carahs  must  be  the  headland  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  city  of  that  name,  now 
called  the  Capo  di  S.  Elia.  Pliny,  however,  gives 
the  name  of  Canditanum  Prom,  to  the  SE.  bead- 
land  of  Sardinia,  for  which  (singularly  enough) 
Ptolemy  furnishes  us  with  no  name.  The  small 
island  lying  off  it,  called  both  by  him  and  Pliny 
Ficaria,  is  a mere  rock,  now  known  os  the  I tola  dei 
Cavoli.  Proceeding  along  the  E.  coast  of  the 
island,  we  find  the  Sulpicius  Portus  (2ovAwbru>f 
Ai pyy),  which  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty, 
and  the  Portus  Olbianus  CO\€iaybs  Aip^r),  which 
is  certainly  the  Gulf  of  Terranoca ; while  towards 
the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island  are  two  headlands 
called  Columbarium  and  Arcti  Promontorium.  The 
latter  is  still  called  Capo  delt  Orso,  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a bear;  the  former  can- 
not be  clearly  identified,  though  it  is  most  probably 
the  Capo  di  Ferro.  Opposite  this  corner  of  Sar- 
dinia lie  several  small  islands,  of  which  the  /sola 
della  Maddalena  is  the  most  considerable,  and  next 
to  it  the  /sola  di  Caprera.  These  are  probably  the 
Phintonis  and  Ilva  of  Ptolemy,  while  Pliny  tenns 
them  Phintonis  and  Fossa.  The  Cuniculariae  In- 
sulae of  Pliny  are  the  small  islets  N.  of  these,  now 
cal  let  1 the  /sole  dei  Budelli. 

The  towns  of  Sardinia  were  not  numerous,  and 
but  few  of  them  attained  to  any  importance,  at  least 
down  to  a late  period.  Hence  they  are  very  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  Strabo,  who  notices  only  Caralis 
and  Sulci  by  name,  while  Pliny  tells  us  the  island  con- 
tained eighteen  u oppida,”  that  is.  towns  of  municipal 
rank,  but  enumerates  only  six,  besides  the  colony  ot 
Turris  Li  hyson  is  (Strab.  v.  p.  22;  Plin.  iii.  7.  8. 13). 
The  only  towns  which  appear  to  have  ever  really 
been  places  of  importance  are:  Caraus,  the  capita1, 
of  the  whole  island,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times; 
Sulci,  in  the  extreme  SW.  of  the  island,  on  the 
1 sola  di  S.  Antioco;  Nora,  on  the  coast  between 
Caralis  and  Sulci  at  the  Cajyo  di  Ihda  ; Nkapoi.is, 
on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacer  Flavins; 
Thakr<*s,  on  a promontory  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Orutano;  Cornvs,  on  the  W.  coast, 
about  16  miles  further  X.;  Bosa  (Ba-ao,  Ptol.  iii.  3. 

§ 7;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  83),  also  on  the  W.  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Temus,  still  called  Bosa ; 
Turkis  Libysomis  ( Porto  Torres),  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island;  Tibula,  at  Lungo  Sardo,  near  the 
extreme  N.  point  or  Cape  Errebantium ; and  Olbia, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Terranova,  in  the  NE.  conver  of  the 
island.  In  the  interior  were:  Forum  Trajani 
( Fordungianus ),  situated  on  the  river  Thyisua 
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nl»  mt  18  mile*  from  it*  month;  Usri.ms,  about 
If*  mile*  to  the  S.  of  the  preceding;  Valenti  a,  to 
the  SE.  of  Usellis:  and  Guruijs  Vrtus  and  Nova, 
both  of  which  were  situated  between  the  rivers 
Thyrsus  and  Temus. 

Of  the  minor  towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries,  the  following  may  be  noticed:  1.  On  the 
W.  coast,  were  Tilium  (Ptol.),  which  must  have 
been  near  the  Capo  Segretto:  Osaca  or  Hosaca  (Id.) 
at  Flumentorgiu , a few  miles  W.  of  Neapolis;  and 
Othoca  (/tin.  /lot)  apparently  the  modern  Oristano, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thyrsus.  2.  On  the  S. 
coast,  Pnpulum  (Ptol.)  may  probably  be  placed  at 
M assacara,  a few  miles  N.  of  Sulci;  Bitia  (Ptol.) 
at  S.  Isidore  di  Teultda ; and  Tegula  {I tin.  Ant.) 
at  the  Capo  di  Teulada,  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
island.  3.  On  the  E.  coast,  Feronia  (Ptol.)  must 
have  been  at  or  near  Posada , 25  miles  S.  of  Olbia, 
and  is  apparently  the  same  place  called  in  the  Itin- 
eraries Portus  Lugudonis.  The  other  small  place* 
mentioned  in  the  same  Itinerary  were  probably  mere 
at  at  ions  or  villages.  4.  On  the  N.  coast,  besides  the 
two  considerable  towns  of  Tibula  and  Turns  Liby- 
aonia.  Ptolemy  places  two  towns,  which  he  calls 
Juliola  (probably  the  stroe  with  the  Yiniola  of  the 
Itinerary,  still  called  Torre  Vignola ) and  Plubinm, 
which  may  probably  be  fixed  at  Caste l Sardo.  The 
small  towns  of  the  interior  are  for  the  most  part 
very  uncertain,  the  positions  given  by  Ptolemy,  as 
well  as  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries,  varying  so 
much  as  to  afford  us  in  reality  but  little  assistance; 
and  of  the  names  given  by  Ptolemy,  Erydnum, 
Herseum,  Maco paisa,  Saralapis  or  Sarala,  and  Lesa, 
not  one  is  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  The  Aquae 
Lesitanae  (Ptol.)  are  probably  the  Acqui  di  Bene - 
tntti  in  tlte  upper  valley  of  the  Thyrsus:  the  Aquae 
Hypsitanae  are  those  of  Fordungianns , and  the  j 
Aquae  Neapolitanae  the  Bagni  di  Sardara.  There 
remain  considerable  ruins  of  a Homan  town  at  a 
place  called  Castro  on  the  road  from  Terranora 
(Olbia)  to  Oristano.  These  are  supposed  to  mark 
ihe  site  of  a place  called  in  the  Itineraries  Lugu- 
donec,  probably  a corruption  of  Lugudoor  Lugudonis. 
In  the  SW.  portion  of  the  island,  also,  between 
Neapolis  and  Sulci,  are  cons  id  c table  Roman  remains 
at  a place  called  Antas,  probably  the  Metalla  of  the 
Itineraries,  (/fin.  Ant.  p.  84  ). 

The  Itineraries  give  several  lines  of  road  through 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  (/tin.  AnL  pp.  78 — 85.)  One 
of  these  proceeded  from  Tibula,  at  tl»e  N.  extremity  of 
the  island,  which  was  the  usual  place  of  landing  from 
Corsica,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  E.  coast  to  Ca- 
ralis.  It  did  not  accurately  follow  the  line  of  coast, 
though  it  seldom  departed  far  from  it,  but  ^ruck  some- 
what inland  from  Tibula  to  Olbia,  and  from  thence 
with  some  exceptions  followed  the  liue  of  coast.  A more 
circuitous,  but  probably  more  frequented,  route  was 
that  which  led  from  Tibula  to  Tunis  Libysonis,  and 
thence  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  inland  by  Busa, 
C* irons,  and  Tharros  to  Othoca  ( Oidstano),  from 
which  one  branch  led  direct  across  the  island  through 
the  plain  of  the  Campuhno  to  Carulis,  while  another 
followed  nearly  the  line  of  the  coast  by  Neapolis  to 
Sulci,  and  from  thence  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  bland  by  Tegula  and  Nora  to  Carulis.  Bo  ides 
these,  two  other  cross  lines  of  r«d  through  the 
interior  are  given:  the  one  from  Olbia  to  Caralis 
direct,  through  the  mountain  country  of  the  interior, 
and  the  other  crossing  the  same  wild  tract  from 
Olbia  direct  to  Othoca.  Very  few  of  tlie  stations 
on  these  lines  of  road  can  be  identified,  and  the 
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names  themselves  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown 
The  reader  will  find  them  fully  discussed  and  ex- 
amined by  De  la  Marmora  ( Voy.  en  Sardaigne , 
vol.  ii.  pp.  418—457),  who  has  thrown  much  light 
on  this  obscure  subject;  but  the  result*  must  ever 
remain  in  many  cases  uncertain. 

We  learn  from  the  geographers  that  even  under 
the  Roman  Empire  several  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  retained  their  distinctive  ap- 
pellations; but  these  are  very  variously  given,  and 
were  probably  subject  to  mnch  fluctuation.  Thus 
Strabo  gives  the  names  of  four  mountain  tribe*,  whom 
he  calls  Parati,  Soasinati,  Balari  and  Aconites  (St mb. 
v.  p.  225),  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Balari,  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown.  Plin/ 
mentions  only  three,  the  Ilienses,  Balari,  and  Corsi, 
which  he  calls  “ celeberrimi  in  ea  populorum  * 
(Plin.  ill.  12.  s.  17),  and  which  are  in  fact  all 
three  well  known  names.  The  existence  of  the 
Ilienses  under  the  Empire  is  also  distinctly  attested 
by  Pauaanias  (x.  17.  § 7):  yet  neither  their  name 
nor  that  of  the  Balari  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  though 
be  gives  those  of  no  less  tlian  eighteen  tribes  a* 
existing  in  his  time.  These  are,  heginning  at  the 
N.  point  of  the  island  and  proceeding  from  N.  to  S»: 
M tire  Tibulatii  and  Corsi,  the  Coracense*;  then  the 
Carenses  and  Cunusitanae;  next  to  these  the  Salci- 
tani  and  Luquidotienses ; then  the  Aesaronenses ; 
after  them  the  Comenses  (called  also  Aecliilenaes); 
then  the  Ruacenses;  next  to  whom  follow  the  Celsi- 
tani  and  Corpicenses ; after  them  the  Scapitani  and 
Siculonses;  next  to  these  the  Neapolitan!  and  Va- 
lentini,  and  furthest  to  the  S.  the  Sulcitani  and 
Noritani.*  (Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 6).  Of  these  the  Corsi 
are  otherwise  well  known  [see  above,  pp.  908,909]; 
the  four  last  names,  as  well  as  the  Tibulates  and 
Cornenses,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  names  of 
towns,  and  are  probably  the  inhabitants  of  districts 
municipally  dependent  upon  them,  rather  than  tribes 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  other  names 
are  wholly  unknown.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  we  find  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Bar- 
ba ricini  (Baplapifflroi,  Prooop.  B.  V.  ii.  13)  applied 
to  the  mountaineers  of  the  interior.  This  appellation, 
which  appears  to  be  merely  a corruption  of  “ Bar  ban 
vicini,”  was  retained  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  Barbargia, 
given  to  the  wild  mountain  tract  which  extend* 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cagliari  towards  tha 
sources  of  the  Tirso.  These  mountaineers  were  not 
converted  to  Christianity  till  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  even  at  the  present  day  retain  many 
curious  traces  of  paganism  in  their  customs  and 
superstitious  usages.  (De  la  Marmora,  voL  L p.  30.) 

IV.  Natural  Productions,  etc. 

The  chief  produce  of  Sardinia  in  ancient  time* 
was,  as  already  mentioned,  its  corn,  which  it  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  for  exportation  even  before 
the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Its  mountain 
tracts  were  also  well  adapted  foe  pasturage,  and  the 
native  tribes  subsisted  mainly  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  herds  (Diod.  v.  15),  while  they  clothed 
themselves  with  the  skins,  whence  they  were  some- 
times called  **  pclliti  Sardi."  The  island  also  pos- 
sessed mines  both  of  silver  and  iron,  of  which  the 
first  are  said  to  have  been  considerable.  (Solin.  4. 
§ 4.)  They  were  nndoubtedly  worked  by  the  Ro- 
mans we  learn  from  existing  traces,  and  from 
the  name  of  Metalla  given  to  a place  in  the  SW. 
of  the  island,  between  Neapolis  and  Sulci  (/tin. 
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AnL  p.  84;  Do  U Marmora,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.)  It 
had  also  extensive  fisheries,  especially  of  tunny;  and 
of  the  murex,  or  shell- fish  which  produced  the  purple 
dye  (Said.  i.  r.).  But  its  most  peculiar  natural 
productions  were  the  wild  sheep,  or  moufflon,  called 
t>y  the  Greeks  fiowruuy  ( Ovi a Ammon  Linn.),  which 
is  still  found  in  large  herds  in  the  more  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  island  (Strab.  v.  p.  225  ; Paus.  x. 
17.  § 13;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xvi.  34),  and  a herb, 
called  Herba  Sardoa,  the  bitterness  of  which  was 
said  to  produce  a kind  of  convulsive  grin  on  the 
countenances  of  those  that  tasted  it,  which  was 
generally  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  a 
Sardonic  stniie  (risus  Sardonic  us  ; lapbtiviot  y4\ctt , 
Paus.  x.  17.  § 13;  SuiJ.  s.  r.  1afMn>ios-,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  EcL  vii.  4 1 ; Solin.  4.  § 4.)  But  the  ety- 
mology and  origin  of  this  phrase  are  exceedingly 
dubious,  and  the  peculiar  herb  alluded  to  by  the 
ancients  cannot  be  now  identified.  The  bitterness 
of  the  Sardinian  honey  (Hot.  A.  P.  375),  which  wr.s 
supposed  to  result  from  the  same  herb,  is,  however, 
a fact  still  observable  at  the  present  day.  (Smyth’s 
Sardinia,  p.  104.)  Pausanias  mentions  that  the 
island  was  free  from  wolves,  as  well  as  from  vipers  and 
other  venomous  serpents,  an  advantage  that  it  still 
enjoys  (Paus.  x.  17.  § 12;  Solin.  4.  § 3;  Do  la  Mar- 
mora, voL  L pp.  173,  177);  but  it  contained  a 
venomous  spider,  apparently  a kind  of  tarantula, 
called  Solifuga,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  island. 
(Solin.  L c.) 

The  native  population  of  Sardinia  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  a very  evil  reputation  among  the  Romans. 
The  harsh  expressions  of  Cicero  (pro  Scaur.  9.  §§ 
15,  42,  Ac.)  must,  indeed,  be  received  with  con- 
siderable allowance,  as  it  was  his  object  in  those  pas- 
sages to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  testimony;  but 
the  proverbial  expression  of  “ Sardi  venales"  was  gene- 
rally understood  as  applying  to  the  worthlessness  of 
the  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  slaves  from  that  country.  (“  Habcs  Sar- 
das  venales,  alium  alio  nequiorem,”  Cic.  ad  Fan u vii. 
24.)  The  praetors,  even  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  seem 
to  have  been  continually  making  inroads  into  the 
mountain  territories  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
slaves  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  255);  but  as  these  mountaineers 
according  to  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  lived  in  caves 
and  holes  in  the  ground,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  agriculture  (Strab.  L c.;  Diod.  iv.  30),  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  did  not  make  useful  slaves. 

Of  the  antiquities  found  in  Sardinia,  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  singular  structures  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Nuraghe  or  Nnraggis,  which  aro 
almost  entirely  peculiar  to  the  island.  They  are  a 
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I kind  of  tower*,  in  the  form  of  a truncated  none, 

1 strongly  built  of  massive  stones,  arranged  in  layers, 
but  not  of  such  massive  blocks,  or  fitted  with  such 
skill  and  care,  ns  those  of  the  Cyclopean  structures 
of  Greece  or  Italy.  The  interior  is  occupied  with 
one  or  more  vaulted  chambers,  the  upper  cone  (where 
there  are  two,  one  over  the  other,  ns  is  frequently 
the  case)  being  approached  by  a winding  stair  or 
ramp,  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a more  extensive  basement,  or 
solid  substruction,  containing  several  lateral  cham- 
bers, all  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  with 
rudely  pointed  vaultings,  showing  no  knowledge  of 
the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  number  of  these 
singular  structures  scattered  over  the  island  is  pro- 
digious ; above  1 200  have  been  noticed  and  recorded, 
and  in  many  cases  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  are 
found  in  the  same  neigbourhood : they  arc  naturally 
found  in  very  different  degrees  of  preservation,  and 
many  varieties  of  arrangement  and  construction  are 
observed  among  them ; but  their  purpose  and  des- 
tination are  still  unknown.  Nor  can  we  determine 
to  what  people  they  are  to  be  ascribed.  They  are 
certainly  more  ancient  than  either  the  Roman  or 
Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  island,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  structures  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
treatise  de  Mirabilibus , which  he  describes  as  or, 
or  vaulted  chambers,  the  construction  of  which  he 
ascribes  to  Iolaus.  (Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  104.) 
Diodorus  also  speaks  of  great  works  constructed  by 
Daedalus  for  lolaos,  which  must  evidently  refer  to 
the  same  class  of  monuments.  (Diod.  iv.  30.)  Both 
traditions  are  valuable  at  least  as  evidence  of  their 
reputed  high  antiquity;  but  whether  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians  or  to  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  is  a point  on  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  They  are  fully  de 
scribed  by  De  la  Marmora  in  his  Voyage  en  Sar- 
daigne,  voL  ii.  (from  which  work  the  annexed  figure 
is  taken),  and  more  briefly  by  Capt-  Smyth  (Sar- 
dinia,  pp.  4-7)  and  Valrfry  (Voy.  en  Sardaigne ). 

The  work  of  De  la  Marmora,  above  cited,  contains 
a most  complete  and  accurate  account  of  all  the 
antiquities  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  natural  his- 
tory, physical  geography,  and  present  state  of  the 
island.  Its  authority  has  been  generally  followed 
throughout  the  preceding  article,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  ancient  names  and  localities.  The  works  of' 
Captain  Smyth  (Present  State  of  Sardinia,  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1828),  VaMry(  Voyageen  Corse  et  en  Sardaigne, 

2 vols.  8 vo.  Paris,  1838),  and  Tyndale  ( Island  of 

Sardinia,  3 vols.  8vo.  London,  1849),  though  of  much 
interest,  aro  of  inferior  value.  [K.  II.  B.] 
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914  SABDOXES.  SARMATIA. 

SARDOXKS.  [Sou  doses.]  I Christian  clia}«l  mentioned  by  travellers  in  Oi« 

SARDO'XYX  A mountain  or  chain  middle  ages.  ( Bibl . Res.  vol.  ill.  pp.  412, 

of  mountains  iu  llituloslan , noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  413.)  * [G.  W.] 

1.  §§  20  and  65).  It  would  seem  to  have  been  j»»rt  I SARGANTHA  [Seuouxtia.j 
ot‘  the  range  n«*w  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vindhya  SARGARAUSE'NE  (Safryapaootj*^),  a district 
Miruniains.  Lassen,  in  his  map,  has  identified  them  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  cast  of  Commagene  and  near 
with  the  Pdyapip/Hili  Mountains  on  the  right  bank  * the  frontiers  of  Pont  us,  containing,  according  to 
of  the  Narmada  (.\>HW<Ai),  and  Forbiger  has  i Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 13),  the  towns  of  Pliiara,  Sada- 
Mip)»k>ed  them  to  be  the  Sitpui'a  Mountains,  a con-  j gena,  Gauraeua,  Subal&ssus,  Ariaruthira,  and  Ma- 
tinuation  of  the  same  chain.  [V.]  ruga.  (.Strab.  xii.  pp.  534,  537;  Plin.  vi.  3.)  [L.S.] 

SARIKAJM  or  SAKDO'XIUM  MARE  (rb  2op-  | SARGENT  I A (Xapperfa,  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  14; 

fcywi'  wvAoyof,  St  rah.,  Pol.,  but  rb  Zapboviov  ir«Aa-  2apy*rrla,  Tzetx.  Ckil.  ii.  61;  lafrycrrm,  Txctz. 
yot,  Herod,  i.  166),  was  the  name  given  by  the  j Chii.  ri.  53),  a river  of  Dacia,  upon  which  stood 
ancients  to  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  ad-  ; the  royal  palace  of  Decebalus.  This  river  must  be 
joining  the  island  of  Sardinia  on  the  W.  and  S.  identified  with  the  Strel  or  Sire y,  a tributary  of  the 
Like  all  similar  appellations  it  was  used  with  con-  Marosch,  since  we  know  tliat  Sarmizegethasa  was 
aidcrablc  vagueness  and  laxity;  there  being  no  na-  the  residence  of  Decebalus.  [Saumizkokthusa.] 
tural  limit  to  separate  it  from  the  other  parts  of  the  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  603.) 

Mediterranean.  Eratosthenes  seems  to  have  applied  SARIPHI  MONTES  (ra  Xdptfa  6py j),  a chain 
the  name  to  the  whole  of  the  sea  westward  of  Sar-  of  mountains,  extending,  according  to  Ptolemy,  be- 
dinia  to  the  coast  of  Spain  ( op . Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10),  tween  Margiana  and  Ariana,  and  the  watershed  of 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  what  was  termed  by  several  small  streams.  They  are  probably  those 
other  authors  the  Mare  Hupakux  or  Balkaki-  now  called  the  Hazaras.  Maunert (v.  2.  p.  65),  has 
CUM;  but  this  extension  does  not  seem  to  have  supposed  them  the  same  as  the  2a*<pctpot  (see 
been  generally  adopted.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  Dion.  Perieg.  v.  1099),  but  this  is  contrary  to  all 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, which  probability.  [V.] 

lay  to  the  E.  of  the  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia  SAHMA'LIUS  (/(.Ant  p.  203)  orSARMA'LlA 
and  Corsica,  between  them  and  Italy,  and  frum  (XapftaXia,  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 8),  a town  in  Galatia,  on 
the  Libyan  sea  (Mare  Libycum),  from  which  it  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavia  or  Tarium,  is  sup- 
was  separated  by  the  kind  of  strait  formed  by  the  jaioed  by  some  to  be  the  modern  KaraJjeleh.  [L.  S.] 
LUybaean  promontory  of  Sicily,  ami  the  opposite  SARMA'TIA  (lappx mo:  F.th.  ^apfxdrat),  the 
point  ( Cape  Bon ) on  the  coast  of  Africa.  (Pol.  i.  name  of  a country  in  Europe  and  Asia.  For  the  ear- 
42;  Strab.  ii.  pp.  105,  122;  Agathem.  ii.  14;  lier  and  Greek  forma  of  the  word  see  Saukomatak. 
Dionys.  Per.  82.)  Ptolemy,  however,  give*  the  That  S-rm  is  the  same  root  aa  S-rb , so  that 
name  of  the  Libyan  sea  to  that  immediately  to  the  Sarmatae  and  Serbs,  Serri , Sorabi,  Srb , &c.,  may 
S.  of  Sardinia,  restricting  that  of  Sardoum  Mare  to  be,  not  only  the  name  for  the  same  populations, 
the  W.,  which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  usage  of  but  also  the  same  name,  has  been  surmised,  and 
the  other  geographers.  (Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 1.)  Strabo  that  upon  not  unreasonable  grounds.  The  name 
speaks  of  the  Sardinian  sea  as  the  dce|>e»t  part  of  seems  to  have  first  reached  the  Greeks  through 
the  Mediterranean ; its  greatest  depth  was  said  by  the  Scythians  of  the  lower  Dnieper  and  Don,  who 
Posidonius  to  be  not  less  than  1000  fathoms,  applied  it  to  a nou-Scythic  population.  Whether 
(Strab.  ii.  pp.  50,  54.)  It  is  in  fact  quite  un-  this  nou-Scythic  population  u.-cd  it  themselves, 
fathomable,  and  the  above  estimate  is  obviously  a and  whotber  it  was  limited  to  them  by  the  Scy- 
mere  guess.  [K.H.  B.]  | thians,  is  uncertain.  It  was  a name,  too,  which 

SAREPTA  (2dp«<p0a),  the  a Zarcphath,  a city  the  Getae  used  ; also  one  used  by  some  of  the  Pan- 
of  SidonH  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings,  xvii.  9 noniau  populations.  It  was,  probably,  the  one  which 
10;  comp.  St.  /Atke,  ir.  26),  apparently  at  the  most  the  Sarmatians  themselves  used  partially,  their  neigh- 
extreme  north  ( Obad.  20),  celebrated  in  the  his-  hours  generally,  just  like  Galli,  Gr&eci,  and  many 
lory  of  Elijah  the  prophet.  It  is  said  by  Josephus  others. 

to  be  not  far  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  lying  between  More  important  than  the  origin  of  the  name  nre 
the  two.  (Ant  viii.  13.  § 2.)  Pliny  places  it  be-  the  questions  concerning  (1)  the  area,  (2)  the  po- 
tween  Tyre  and  Ornithon,  on  the  ruad  to  Sidon  (v.  pulatmn  to  which  it  applied.  Our  chief  authority 
19.  § 17).  In  the  Itineraritim  Hierosolvmitanum  on  this  point  is  Ptolemy;  Strabo’s  notices  are  iuci- 
the  name  does  not  occur,  but  it  ia  described  by  a dental  and  fragmentary. 

periphrasis  and  placed  viii.  m.  p.  from  Sidon  (p.  The  area  given  by  Strabo  to  the  Galatae  and 
583).  The  Arabian  geographer  Sherif  Ibn  Idris,  Germani,  extends  aa  far  as  the  Borysihenes,  or 
quoted  by  Reland,  places  Zaraphand  20  miles  from  even  the  Don,  the  Tyrigetae  being  the  most 
Tyre,  10  from  Sidou.  ( Pahustina , p.  985.)  It  western  of  the  non-German  countries  of  the  south- 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  is  supposed  east,  and  the  Bastarnse  being  doubtful, — though,  per- 
to  be  intended  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Tyrian,  hapa,  German  (vii.  p.  289).  Of  a few  particular 
which  he  commends  with  that  of  Tripolis  and  nations,  such  as  the  Jazyges,  Humaxobii,  and  Rox- 
Berytus  (xir.  7).  Several  of  the  later  Latin  poets  I olani,  a brief  notice  is  given,  without,  however,  any 
have  also  sung  the  praises  of  ihe  “ dulcia  Bacchi  special  statement  as  to  their  Sannatian  or  non-Sar- 
munera,  quae  Sarepta  femx,  quae  Gaza  cream,”  matian  affinities.  In  Asia,  the  country  of  the  Sau- 
the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  being  common  (ap.  j romatae  is  called  the  plains  of  the  Sarmatae,  as 
Reland,  p.  986).  The  place  is  noticed  by  modern  j opposed  to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.  The  inor- 
travellers.  Dr.  Robinson  found  Ma  large  village  i dinate  size  given  to  Germany  by  Strabo  well  nigh 
bearing  the  name  of  Surapeml ,"  five  hours  north  of  obliterates,  not  only  Sarmatia,  but  Scythia  in  Europe 
Tyre,  three  south  of  Sidon,  near  the  sea-shore,  as  well. 

where  is  a saint’s  tomb  called  El-Khudr  (=  SL  I Pliny’s  notices  are  as  incidental  as  Strabo’s,  and 
George),  which  he  imagined  to  mark  Lb;  site  of  a nearly  as  brief, — the  development  of  Germany  east- 
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wards  being  also  inordinate.  He  carries  it  as  far  as 
tlie  country  of  the  UaMariutc. 

The  Gennany  of  Tacitus  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Sannatae  and  Daci.  The  Sarmatae  here  are 
the  population  of  a comparatively  small  area  between 
the  Danube  and  The iss,  and  on  tlie  boundaries  of 
Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  GalUda.  But  they  are 
something  more.  They  are  the  type  of  a Urge 
class  widely  spread  both  eastward  and  northward  , 
a class  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  Germani. 
This,  obviously,  subtracts  something  from  the  vast 
extent  of  tlie  Germania  of  Strabo  (which  nearly 
meant  Northern  Europe);  but  not  enough.  The 
position  of  tlie  Bastarnae,  Peucini,  Venedi,  and  Finni, 
is  still  an  open  question.  [Scythia.] 

This  prepares  us  for  something  more  systematic, 
and  it  is  ia  Ptolemy  that  we  find  it.  The  Sauma- 
tlae  of  Ptolemy  fall  into  (1)  the  Eubopban,  and 
(2)  tlie  Asiatic. 

L SARMATIA  EUROPAEA. 

The  western  boundary  is  the  Vistula ; the  nor- 
thern tlie  Baltic , as  far  as  the  V medic  gulf  and 
a tract  of  unknown  country;  the  southern,  the 
country  of  tlie  Jazyges  Me  tanas  tae  and  Dacia;  tlie 
eastern,  the  isthmus  of  the  Crimea,  and  tlie  Don. 
This  gives  us  parts  c4  Poland  and  Gallicia,  Li- 
thuania, Esthonia,  and  Western  Russia.  It  in- 
cludes tlie  Finni  (probably  a part  only),  and  the 
Alauai,  who  are  Scythians  eo  nmum  (’AAouvot 
XffL-dai).  It  includes  the  Bastarnae,  tlie  Peucini, 
and  more  especially  the  Venedi.  It  also  includes 
the  simple  Jazyges,  as  opposed  to  the  Jazyges 
Metanastse,  who  form  a small  section  by  them- 
selves.  All  these,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Finni, 
are  especially  stated  to  l>e  tlie  great  nations  of  Sar- 
matia  (to  which  add  the  Roxolani  and  Hamaxobli), 
as  opposed  to  the  smaller  ones. 

Of  the  greater  rations  of  Samatia  Europaea,  the 
Feucitii  and  Bastamae  of  Ptolemy  are  placed  further 
north  than  the  Peucini  and  Bastarnae  of  his  pre- 
decessors. By  later  writem  they  are  rarely  mentioned. 
[Venedi.]  Neither  are  the  Jazyges,  who  are 
tlie  Jazyges  Sarmatae  of  Strabo.  These,  along 
with  tlie  Roxolani,  lay  along  the  whole  side  (oAijv 
rV  -rkevphv)  of  the  Maeotis,  say  in  Kherson , 
Tatsris  and  Ektderinotlac.  [Roxolani.]  Ha- 
maxobii  » merely  a descriptive  term.  It  probably 
was  applied  to  some  Scythian  population.  Pliny 
writes  Hamaxobii  aut  Aorsi,  a fact  of  which  fur- 
ther notioe  is  taken  below.  Tlie  Alauni,  notwith- 
standing an  ’AA aveou  Spot,  and  other  complica- 
tions, can  scarcely  be  other  than  the  Alani  of  Cau- 
casus; the  hXK^irrts  'AAauvoi  of  the  Periegesis 
(1.  302)  are  undoubted  Scythians.  Nestor,  indeed, 
has  a population  otherwise  unknown,  called  Uticzi, 
the  cz*  being  non -radical,  which  is  placed  oti  the 
Dniester.  It  does  not,  however,  remove  the  difficulty. 

The  Peucini  were  best  known  as  the  occupants  of 
one  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
They  may  aim,  however,  lavo  extended  far  into 
Bessarabia.  So  manifold  are  the  changes  that  a 
word  with  Sannatian  or  Scythian  inflexion  can 
undergo,  that  it  is  not  impotable  that  Peuc-ini 
may  be  tlie  modern  words  Budjack  and  Bess,  in 
/2eas- Arabia.  The  following  arc  the  actual  forms 
which  tlie  name  of  the  /Ws-inacks,  exactly  in  the 
country  of  the  Pcwc-ini,  undergoes  in  the  mediaeval 
and  Byzantine  writers.  Tlarfivoarrai,  Pecenattci, 
Pizmaei,  Pmocnales,  Postinagi,  Peczenjesi  (in 
Slavonic),  Petutei,  Peduei  (the  nearest  approach  to 
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Peucini.)  Then,  in  the  direction  of  Budziak  and 
liessi,  Behnakije , Petschnakije , /Vc«m-v<illr  (ill 
Norse),  Bisseni  and  Bessi,  (Zenss,  IHe  Deutschen,  cjc. 
s.  m.  Pecinaci  and  Cumani).  The  Patzinaks  were 
Scythians,  who  cannot  be  shown  to  be  of  recent 
origin  in  Euro|«.  They  may,  then,  have  been  the 
actual  descendants  of  the  Peucini  ; though  this  is 
not  necessary,  for  they  may  have  bc»»n  a foreign 
people  who,  on  reaching  the  oountty  of  the  Peuc- 
ini,  took  the  name ; in  such  a case  being  /Vw-iui 
in  the  way  that  an  Englishman  is  a Briton,  i.  e.  not 
at  all.  The  difference  between  the  Peucini  and 
Bastarnae  was  nominal.  Perhaps  the  latter  were 
Moldavian  rather  than  Bessarabian.  The  Atmoni 
and  Siaones  of  Strabo  were  Bastarnae. 

The  geography  of  tlie  minor  nations  is  more 
obscure,  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  being  some- 
what artificial.  He  traces  them  in  two  parallel 
columns,  from  north  to  south,  beginning,  in  both 
cases  with  tlie  country  of  tlie  Venedi,  and  taking 
tbo  eastern  bank  of  the  Vistula  first.  The  first 
name  on  this  list  is  that  of  the  Gythones,  south  of 
the  Venedi.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that 
the  Venedi  lay  between  the  Gythones  and  the  Baltic, 
so  as  to  make  the  latter  an  inland  people,  but  simply 
that  the  Venedi  of  the  parts  about  Memel  lay  north 
of  tlie  Gythones  of  tlie  parts  about  Elbing.  Neither 
can  this  people  be  separated  from  the  Guttones  and 
Aestyii,  i.  e.  the  populations  of  tlie  amber  country, 
or  East  Prussia. 

The  Finni  succeed  (TutWes  * lira  ♦fvroi).  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  Finns  (if  Finns  of  Finland)  can 
have  laid  due  south  of  East  Prussia  ; though  not 
impossible.  They  were,  probably,  on  the  east. 

Tlie  Bulanes  (Sulones  ?),  with  the  Phrugnn- 
diones  to  the  south,  and  the  Avareni  at  the  head 
of  the  Vistula,  bring  us  to  the  Dacian  frontier. 
The  details  lierc  are  all  conjectural.  Zeuss  has 
identified  the  Buhuies  with  the  Borani  of  Zceimus, 
who,  along  with  the  Goths,  the  Carpi,  and  the 
Urugundi,  attacked  the  empire  under  Gallus.  In 
Nestor  a population  called  Siil-iczi  occupies  a locality 
between  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester  : but  this  is  too 
far  east.  In  Livonia , Henry  the  Lett  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  nation  of  the  Se/ones,  a likelier  iden- 
tification. 

For  Bulanes  (supposing  this  to  be  tlie  truer 
reading)  the  word  Polyane  gives  us  the  most  plau- 
sible signification.  Nestor  uses  it  frequently.  It  is 
Pole,  primarily  meaning  occupants  of  plains. 
Wherever,  then,  there  were  plains  they  might  bo 
Polyane;  and  Nestor  actually  mentions  two  divi- 
sions of  them  ; the  Ijtkhs,  or  Poles  of  tlie  Vistula, 
and  tlie  Polyane  of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Phrugundione*  of  Ptolemy  have  always 
been  a crux  geegraphka.  Name  for  name,  they 
are  so  like  Burgundiones  as  to  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  a migration  from  Poland  to  Burgundy. 
Then  there  are  the  Urugundi  and  Burguudi  of 
the  Byzantine  writers  (see  Zeuss,  s.  cv.  Borani,  Uru- 
gundi), with  whom  the  Ptulemaean  population  is, 
probably,  identical.  The  writer  who  is  unwilling  to 
assume  migrations  unoecessarily  will  ask  whether 
the  several  Burgundy*  may  not  be  explained  on  tlie 
principle  suggested  by  tlie  word  Polyane , i.  e. 
whether  the  word  may  not  be  the  name  of  more 
than  one  locality  of  the  same  physical  conditions. 
Probably,  this  is  the  ca'e.  In  the  German,  and 
ulso  in  tlie  Slavonic  languages,  the  word  Fatrguni, 
Fergund,  Vergunt,  Firgttnda,  Virgunndia,  and 
l uxiunnia,  mean  kill- range,  forest,  elevated  trad. 
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Of  these  there  might  be  any  amount, — their  occur- 
fence  in  different  and  distant  parts  by  no  means 
implying  migrations. 

The  Avareni  may  be  placed  in  Gallicia. 

South  of  them  come  the  Ombmnes,  and  the 
Anarto -phracti.  Are  these  the  Arnarte*  of  Caesar  ? 
The  Anartes  of  Caesar  were  on  the  eastern  confines 
of  the  Hercynian  forest  ( BeU.  Gall.  vi.  24,  25),  con- 
terminous with  the  Daci,  a fact  which,  taken  along 
with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  gives  us 
Western  Gallicia,  or  Austrian  Silesia,  for  the  Anar- 
to- phracti.  Then  come  the  Burgiones,  then  the  Ar- 
siactae  (compare  with  Aorsi),  then  the  Saboki,  then 
the  Piengitae,  and  then  the  Beasd,  along  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains.  Gallicia,  with  part*  of  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia  give  us  ample  room  for  these  obscure, 
and  otherwise  unnamed,  populations. 

The  populations  of  the  second  column  lie  to  the 
east  of  those  just  enumerated,  beginning  again 
with  the  Venedi  (v*b  row  O fauiiat  vdAir).  VUna, 
Grodno , with  parts  of  Minsk,  Volhynia,  Podolia, 
and  Kiev  give  us  an  area  over  which  we  have  six 
names  to  distribute.  It*  southern  Imundary  are  the 
Peucinian  mountains  ( Bukhorinia  f). 

(1.)  The  Galindae.  — These  are  carried  too  far 
east,  i.e.  if  we  are  right  in  identifying  them  with 
the  Galinditae  of  the  Galandia  and  Golem  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  are  blast  Prussians  on  the  Spir- 
ding  Lake. 

(2.)  The  Sudeni.—  These,  again,  seem  to  be  the 
Sudo-y itae  (the  termination  is  non-radical  in  several 
Prussian  names)  conterminous  with  the  Galinditae, 
but  to  the  north-east  of  them.  Tbeir  district  is 
called  Sudovia. 

(3.)  The  Stavani — Concerning  these,  we  have 
the  startling  statement,  that  they  extend  as  far  as 
the  Alauni  (m^XP*  T*y  ’AAauKwr).  Is  not  'AAauvoi 
an  erroneous  name  developed  out  of  some  form  of 
ToAfr-Soi  ? The  extension  of  either  the  Stavani  to 
Caucasus,  or  of  the  Alani  to  Prussia,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

(4.)  The  Jgylliooes.—  Zcuas  has  allowed  himself 
(s.  r.  Jastcingi)  to  hold  tlmt  the  true  form  of  thi* 
word  is  ’Irvyyusvss,  and  to  identify  this  with  a 
name  that  appears  in  so  many  forma  as  to  make 
almost  any  conjecture  excusable,  — Jazwingi,  Jac- 
vittgi,  Jaczmngi,  Jectcesin , Getuinzitae,  Getmedtae, 
Jentuisiones,  Jentuosi,  J (win  (tones,  Jaluyazi,  Jat- 
or  Getwesia,  and  Gottcezia,  all  actual  forms. 
The  area  of  the  population,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  branches  of  the  Lithuanian  stock  in 
the  13th  century,  was  part  of  Grodno,  Minsk,  and 
Volhynia,  a locality  that  certainly  suits  the  lgyl- 
liones. 

(5.)  The  Costobod  in  Podolia. 

(6.)  The  TransmontanL  — This  is  a name  from 
the  Latin  of  the  Dacians,— -perhaps,  however,  a trans- 
lation of  the  common  Slavonic  Za-volovskaje , i.  e. 
over-the-tcatcrshed.  It  was  applied,  perhaps,  to 
the  population  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Dacia  in 
general. 

The  third  list,  beginning  also  with  the  Venedi, 
fallows  the  line  of  the  Baltic  from  1 'ilna  and  Cow- 
hind  towards  Finland,  and  then  strikes  inland,  east- 
wards and  southwards.  Immediately  on  the  Venedic 
gulf  lie  the 

(1)  Veltae  (OftrAnu).  Word  for  word,  this  is  the, 
Vylle  and  Wild  of  the  middle  ages  ; a form  which 
appears  as  early  as  Alfred.  It  was  German,  i.  e. 
applied  by  the  Franks  to  certain  Slavonic  population, 
ll  was  also  native,  its  plural  being  Weletabi  Few 
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nations  stand  out  more  prominently  than  these 
Wilts  of  tlie  Corlovingian  period.  They  He,  how- 
ever, to  the  west  of  Prussia,  and  indeed  of  Pome- 
rania, from  which  the  Oder  divided  them.  In  short, 
they  were  in  Mecklenburg,  rather  than  in  Livonia 
or  F.sthmia,  like  the  Veltae  of  Tacitus.  Word  for 
word,  however,  the  names  are  the  same.  The  sy- 
nonym for  these  western  Wiltae  or  Welatabi  was 
Liut-ici  ( Luticzi).  This  we  know  from  special  evi- 
dence. A probable  synonym  for  the  Veltae  of  Tacitus 
was  also  some  form  of  Lit-.  This  we  infer  from 
their  locality  being  part  of  the  present  Lith- uania 
and  Left-land.  Add  to  this  that  one  writer  at  least 
(Adam  of  Bremen)  places  Wilxi  in  the  country  of 
Ptolemy's  Veltae.  The  exact  explanation  of  this 
double  appearance  of  a pair  of  names  is  unknown. 
It  is  safe,  however,  to  place  the  Veltae  in  Left-land, 
i-  e.  in  the  southern  parts  of  Livonia,  and  probably 
in  parts  of  Lithuania  Proper  and  C our  land.  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogeneta  mentions  them  as  Veltini 
North  of  the  Veltae  — 

(2.)  The  Qsii  (Oasii),  probably  in  the  isle  of 
Oesel  It  should  be  added,  however,  the  root  ves-, 
ices-,  appears  frequently  in  the  geography  of  Prussia. 
Osilii,  as  a name  for  the  occupants  of  Oesel,  apjiears 
early  in  mediaeval  history. 

(3.)  The  Carbones,  north  of  the  Osii.  This  is  a 
name  of  many  explanations.  It  may  be  the  Finn 
word  for  forest  = Carbo.  It  may  be  five  root  Cur- 
(or  K-r ),  which  appears  in  a great  number  of  Finn 
words, — Coralli  (Karelian),  Cur-  (in  Cur-land), 
Kttr-  (in  Kursk),  Sec.  The  forma  Curones  and 
Ctaymia  (Courlond)  approach  it,  bnt  the  locality  is 
south  instead  of  north.  It  more  probably =Kar-elia. 
Ii  almost  certainly  shows  that  we  have  pissed  from 
the  country  of  the  Slavonians  and  Lithuanians  to 
that  of  the  Esthonians,  lngrians,  and  Finlanders. 
Then,  to  the  east, — 

(4.)  Tlie  Kar-eotae.  — Here  the  Kar-  is  the 
common  Finn  root  as  before.  Any  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Novogorod  or  Olonets  might  have  sup- 
plied the  name,  the  present  Finns  of  both  belonging 
to  the  A'arelian  division  of  the  name  (the  -el-  being 
non-radical).  Then  — 

(5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11,  &c.)  The  SaU,  south  of 
whom  the  Agathyrei,  then  the  Aorsi  and  Pagy- 
ritae,  south  of  whom  the  Savari,  and  Borusci  as 
far  ns  the  Rhi  paean  mountains.  Then  tlie  Akibi 
and  Naski,  south  of  whom  the  Vibioae*  and  Idrae, 
and  sooth  of  the  Vibiones,  as  hi  as  the  Alauni, 
the  Stumi.  Between  the  Alauni  and  Hamaxobii 
the  Karyones  and  Sargatii.  At  the  bend  of  the 
Tanais  the  Ophlones  and  Tanaitae. 

There  are  few  point*  in  this  list  which  are  fixed. 
The  bend  of  the  Tanais  (=Don)  would  place  the 
Ophlones  in  Ekaterinoslav.  The  Borusci,  if  they 
reached  the  Rhi  paean  mountains,  and  if  these  were 
tlie  Uralian  rather  than  the  Valdai  range,  must  have 
extended  far  beyond  both  European  and  Asiatic 
Sannatia.  Hie  Savari  bear  a name  very  like  one 
in  Nestor  — the  Sjevera,  on  the  Desna,  Son,  and 
Sula, — a word  that  may  merely  mean  northern.  It 
is  a name  that  reappears  in  Caucasus  — Sabeiri. 

The  Aorsi  may  be  the  Ersad  (the  d is  inflex- 
ional), a branch  of  the  Mordvins,  occupant  at  the 
present  time  of  a tract  on  the  Oka.  The  Pa-gyriUe 
may  have  been  the  tribes  on  (po  — on)  theGerrhus, 
such  compounds  being  common  in  Slavonic,  e.  g 
Po-labi  (on  the  Elbe),  Po- monuiia  (on  tlie  sea),&c 
The  whole  geography,  however,  is  indefinite  and  un- 
certain. 
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For  A gatkyrsi,  see  Huxni.  The  Sargatii  are 
mentioned  in  Ptolemy. 

South  of  the  Tmmitae  came  the  Osuli  (?  SuLiczi 
of  Nestor),  reaching  as  far  Hs  the  Roxolani,  L e. 
occupying  ports  of  Cher  ton  and  Ekaterinoslav. 

Between  the  Roxolani  and  Hamaxobii  the 
Rliakalani  and  Exobugitae.  The  statement  of  Pliny 
that  the  Hamaxobii  were  Aorsi,  combined  with  simi- 
larity of  native  between  Aorsi  and  Ertad , will  not 
help  u*  here.  The  Ertad  are  in  tire  governments 
of  Penza  and  Tamlov ; the  direction  of  the  Ha- 
maxobii  is  more  westward.  Rliakalani  seems  but 
another  form  of  Roxolani.  In  Exo-fany  itae  the 
middle  syllable  may  give  us  the  root  Bug,  the 
modern  name  of  the  Hypanis.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  this  is  the  case  with  Sa~6o£-ae,  and  Coeto-ioc-i. 
The  locality  would  suit. 

Between  the  Peucini  and  Basternae  (this  differ- 
ence between  two  nations  otherwise  identified  creates 
a complication)  lie  the  Carpiani,  above  whom  the 
Gevini  and  Budini. 

The  Carpi  must  have  been  near  or  on  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountain.  They  nppear  as  a substantive 
nation  in  the  later  history  of  Rome,  in  alliance  with 
the  Sannatae,  &c.  of  the  Dacian  froutier.  We  have 
a Fictoria  Carpica  Arpi;  Carpiani  and  Kapnoid- 
kcu  (which  Zeuss  renders  Carpathian  Dacians)  are 
several  forms  of  this  name  [Caki'i].  They,  along 
with  the  Cuetoboci,  Armadoci,  and  Astingi,  appear  as 
the  most  important  frontagers  of  Northern  Dacia. 

Between  the  Baste mae  and  Roxolani  the  Chuni, 
and  under  their  own  mountains  (6»4  rb  flha  6pri) 
the  Amadoci  and  Navari,  and  along  the  lake 
(marsh)  of  Byke  the  Torekkadae,  and  along  the 
Achillaean  Course  (’Ax*AAf«f  Spopav)  the  Tauro- 
acythae,  and  south  of  the  Bostaraae  in  the  direction 
of  Dacia  the  Tagri,  and  south  of  them  the  Tyran- 
getae. 

For  Tauroscythae  and  Ty  range  tae,  see  t.  vv.  and 
Scythia. 

Tagri  looks  like  a modified  form  of  Zagora  (tra- 
montane), a common  Slavonic  geographical  name, 
applicable  to  many  localities. 

The  Amadoci  occupied  Ibia  6pn,  or  tlie  Mons 
Amadncus  of  Ptolemy.  There  was  also  a A l/ivr} 
’Apa^Kij.  This  juxtu- position  of  a mountain  and 
lake  (pool,  or  swamp,  or  fen)  should  fix  their  locality 
more  closely  than  it  does.  Their  history  connects 
them  with  the  Costoboci.  (Zeuss,  <.  vv.  Costo- 
boci,  Amadoci.)  The  physical  conditions,  how- 
ever, come  out  loss  clearly  (ban  our  present  topo- 
graphical knowledge  of  Podolia,  Minsk,  Ac.  explains. 
Fur  the  Navari  see  Nklui. 

The  name  Chuni  is  important.  [See 

In  Torvk-kad-ae  and  Exo-bng-itae  we  have  two 
elements  of  an  apparent  compound  that  frequently 
occurs  in  Scytbo-Sannaliau  geography—  Tyn-get-ae, 
Ac.,  Costo-bok-i.  Sa-boc-L  The  geography  is  quite 
compatible  in  the  presence  of  these  elements. 

Rivkus.— From  the  Vistula  eastwards,  the  Cliro- 
nus,  the  Rliubon,  the  Turuntus,  the  Chereiuos, — the 
order  of  the  modern  namee  being  the  Pregel , Memel , 
Puna , A a,  and  Neva.  Fur  the  drainage  of  Uie 
Black  Sea . see  Scytiii  \. 

Moumtalwh.— Peuce,  the  Montes  Amadoci,  the 
Mons  Bud  in  us,  the  Mons  Alnunus,  the  Mons  Car- 
pulhus,  live  Venedic  mountains,  the  Rhipaeau  moun- 
tains. None  of  these  are  definitely  identified.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  Ptolemy  named  the  most  im- 
portant range  of  so  fiat  a tract  as  Russia,  vis.,  the 
Valdai  Mountains.  On  the  other  baud,  the  uauies  of 
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his  text  imply  more  mountains  than  really  exist 
All  his  mountains  were,  probably,  spurs  of  the  Car- 
pathians, just  as  inSarmatia  Asiatics  they  were  of 
Caucasus. 

Town®. — See  Scythia. 

IL  SARMATIA  ASIATICA. 

The  boundaries  are  — the  Tanais,  from  its  sources 
to  its  mouth,  European  Sarmatia  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tanais  northwards,  the  Mseotis  and  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  river 
Corax,  the  range  of  Caucasus,  the  Caspiau  as  far 
as  the  river  Soanm,  the  Volga  as  far  as  its  bend 
(Scythia  being  on  the  east  of  that  river),  — and  on 
the  north  an  Unknown  Land.  Without  knowing  the 
point  at  which  this  terra  incognita  begins,  it  is 
imposMble  to  give  the  northern  limits  of  Sarmatia 
A&iatica.  It  is  included,  however,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Caucasus,  Circassia,  Astrakhan,  Don 
K Osaka,  Saratov,  Simbirsk,  Kazan,  Viatka,  Kos- 
troma, Vladimir  (?),  Nizhni  Noeogorod,  Biuzun 
(?),  Tambov,  and  Penza;  all  the  governments,  in 
short,  on  the  water  system  of  the  Volga;  a view  which 
makes  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  White  Sea  and  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  a convenient  pro- 
visional boundary. 

For  the  obscure  geography  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
the  bend  of  the  Tanais  is  our  best  starting  point. 
To  the  north  of  it  dwelt  the  Perierbidi,  a great 
nation ; to  the  south  the  Iaxamatae,  the  funner  in 
Don  Kosaks,  Voronezh,  and  Tambov,  Saratov,  the 
latter  in  Astrakhan.  North  of  the  Perierbidi  come 
the  Asaei,  the  Suardeni,  the  Zacatae,  the  Hip- 
popliagi  Sannatae,  the  Modocae,  the  Royal  Sar- 
matiana,  the  Hyperborean  Sarnia tians,  the  Un- 
known Land.  In  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  we  may  place 
the  Chaeuides,  and  on  the  east  of  tlie  Volga  the 
Phtheitophagi  and  Materi.  The  Nifouinis  x^P° 
must  be  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Volga.  If  so,  the 
order  in  which  the  names  huve  been  given  is  from 
north  to  south,  and  tlie  Phtbeirophagi  are  in 
Eastern  Kazan,  the  Materi  in  Saratov. 

The  remaining  populations  are  all  (or  nearly  all) 
in  the  governments  of  Caucasus  and  Circassia,  in 
the  northern  spurs  of  live  Caucasian  range.  They 
are  the  Siraceni,  the  Pses&ii,  the  Thymeotae,  the 
Turambae,  the  Asturicani,  the  Arichi,  the  Zicchi, 
the  Conapoeni,  the  Meieibi,  the  Aguritae,  tlie 
Melanchlaeiii,  the  Sapothraeui,  the  Scymnitae,  the 
Auiazones,  the  Sunani,  the  Sacani,  the  Orinaei, 
the  Vali,  the  Servi,  tlie  Tuaci,  the  Diduri,  the 
Vodae,  the  Olundae,  the  Isundae,  the  GerrbL  The 
Achaei,  Kerketi,  Heniochi,  Suanocoklii,  and  Sa- 
naruei  are  truly  Caucasian,  and  belong  to  the 
geography  of  the  mountain  range  rather  than  tlie 
Sarmatian  plains  and  steppes  — for  such  they  are 
in  physical  geography,  and  such  was  the  view  of 
Strata),  so  far  as  be  noticed  Sarmatia  at  alL 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  tlie  source  of  Ptolemy's 
information,  difficult  to  Bay  in  what  language  we 
are  to  seek  for  the  meaning  of  his  names.  The 
real  populations,  as  they  actually  existed,  were  not 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Herodotean  Scythia; 
yet  tlie  Herodotean  name*  are  wanting.  These  were, 
probably,  Scythian,  — the  northern  populations  to 
which  they  applied  being  Ugrian.  Are  the  name* 
native?  For  the  ports  due  north  of  Caucasus  they 
may  be  so ; indeed  it  is  possible  that  tlie  greater 
number  of  them  may  be  due  to  a Caucasian  source. 
At  the  present  time,  when  wo  aru  fairly  supplied  with 
3 it  3 
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data  both  as  to  the  names  by  which  the  popula- 
tions of  the  parts  in  ques  ion  designate  themselves, 
as  well  as  those  by  which  they  are  designated  by 
their  neighbours,  there  are  no  satisfactory  identifica- 
tions at  all.  There  are  some  that  we  may  arrive 
at  by  a certain  amount  of  assumption ; but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  legitimate.  In  the  names, 
for  instance,  beginning  with  w-  (Sb-boci,  Ac.)  wc 
may  see  the  Slavonic  for  trrmt ; in  those  with  po- 
tlie  Slavonic  ad,  — both  of  which  are  common  in 
the  geographical  terminology  of  the  Russians,  Ac. 
But  these  are  uncertain,  as  are  the  generality  of 
the  other  coincidences. 

In  Siberia,  for  instance,  a Samoyed  tribe  is  named 
Motor-zi : name  for  name,  this  may  be  Matcri  ; 
whether,  however,  it  denote  the  same  population  is 
another  question. 

Are  the  Sarmatiae  of  Ptolemy  natural  divisions  ? 
Subject  to  an  hypothesis,  which  will  be  just  stated 
in  the  present  article,  but  which  will  be  exhibited  in 
full  in  Scythia,  the  Sarmatiae  of  Ptolemy  are  ob- 
jectionable, both  for  what  it  contains  and  what  it 
omits.  The  whole  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  is,  more 
or  leas,  arbitrary.  It  seems  to  be  a development 
of  the  area  of  the  Ilerodotean  Sauromatae.  In  the 
north  it  comprised  Finn  or  Ugrian,  in  the  south 
Circassian  and  Georgian,  populations.  Hie  Alauni 
were  Scythian,  as  were  several  other  tribes.  It  is 
therefore  no  ethnological  term.  Neither  are  its 
boundaries  natural,  if  we  look  at  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  It  was  defined  upon  varying 
and  different  principles, — sometimes  with  a view  to 
physical,  sometimes  to  ethnological,  sometimes  to 
political  geography.  It  contains  more  tlian  a natural 
Sarmatia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Vistula  eras  no  ethnological 
line  of  demarcation.  The  western  half  of  Poland 
was  Sarmatian,  in  respect  to  its  climate,  surface,  and 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Lygii,  however, 
having  been  made  part  of  Germania,  remained  so  in 
the  eyes  of  Ptolemy.  That  the  populations  on  each  side 
of  the  fjfwer  Vistula,  i.  e.  of  West  and  East  Prus- 
sia, were  the  same,  is  certain ; it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  they  were  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
period,  and  all  inference  leads  us  to  hold  that  they 
were  so  before.  The  Vistula,  however,  like  the  Rhine, 
was  a good  natural  boundary. 

The  Jazyges  Metanastae  were  most  probably  Sar- 
matian also.  Pliny  calls  them  Jazyges  Sarmatae 
(iv.  25);  the  name  Metansstae  being  generally  in- 
terpreted removed.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  likely 
to  be  some  native  adjunct  misunderstood,  and  adapted 
to  the  Greek  language. 

The  other  Jazyges  (i.  e.  of  the  Maeotia)  suggested 
the  doctrine  of  a migration.  Vet,  if  the  current  in- 
terpretation be  right,  there  might  be  any  amount  of 
Jazyges  in  any  part  of  Sarmatia.  It  is  the  Slavonic 
for  language,  and,  by  extension,  for  the  people  who 
speak  a language: — “a  po  Oeje  ijeje,  gde  wteczet’ 
w Wolgu,  jazyk  awoj  Muroma,  i Czercmisi  swoj 
jazgk,  e Mordwa  swoj  jazyk-, " — translated,  44  On 
the  Oka  river,  where  it  falls  into  the  Volga,  a 
particular  people,  the  Muroma,  and  the  Tsheremis, 
a peculiar  people,  and  the  Mordwins,  a peculiar 
people.”  (Zeuss,  s.  v.  Ostfmnen).  Hence  it  has  at 
least  a Slavonic  gloss.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a 
meaning  in  the  Magyar  language,  where  Jassag 
•=  bowman,  a fact  which  lias  induced  many  scholars 
to  believe  that  there  were  Magyars  iu  Hungary  before 
the  great  Magyar  invasion,  indeed  before  the  Hun. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  district  of  the  Ja/.yges  Me- 
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tanastae  is  called  the  Jassag  district  at  the  pretest 
moment. 

More  than  one  of  the  Dacian  populations  were 
Sarmatian, — the  difference  between  Dacia,  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Province,  and  Sarmatia.  tlie  country 
of  an  independent  and  hostile  population,  being 
merely  political.  Indeed,  if  wc  kx>k  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Sarmatae,  i heir  south-eastern  limit 
must  hare  the  part*  about  Tormi.  [Sec  Sauroxa- 
tae.]  Here,  however,  they  were  intrusive. 

Ethnology.  — The  doctrine  upon  this  point  is 
merely  stated  in  the  present  notice.  It  b developed 
in  the  article  on  Scythia.  It  is  to  the  effect  that, 
in  its  proper  application,  Sarmatian  meant  one, 
many,  or  all  of  the  north-eastern  members  of  the 
Slavonic  family,  probably,  with  some  members  of 
the  Lithuanic,  included. 

History. — The  early  Sarmatian  history  is  Scy- 
thian a*  well  [Scythia],  and  it  is  not  until  Pan- 
nonia  becomes  a Roman  province  that  the  Sarmatian 
tribes  become  prominent  in  history,  and,  even  then, 
the  distribution  of  the  several  wars  and  alliances  be- 
tween the  several  nations  who  came  under  the  ge- 
neral denomination  is  obscure.  In  doing  this  there 
is  much  that  in  a notice  like  the  present  may  be 
eliminated.  Tbe  relations  of  the  Greeks  and  earlier 
Romans  with  Sarmatia  were  with  Scythia  and  the 
Getae  as  well,  the  relations  of  the  Utter  being  with 
the  provincials  of  Pannonia,  with  the  Marcomanni, 
and  Quadi,  Ac.  Both  are  neighbours  to  a tribe 
of  Jazyges. 

The  groat  Mitbridatic  Empire,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  Mithridatic  Confederacy,  contained  Sannatians 
eo  nomine,  descendants  of  the  Ilerodotean  Sonro- 
matae.  Members  of  this  division  it  must  have  been 
whom  the  Marcus,  the  brother  of  Lucius  Lucullus, 
chastised  and  drove  beyond  tbe  Danube,  in  hb 
march  through  Moesia.  Tho*e,  too,  it  was  with 
whom  the  Cis-Danubian  nations  in  general  were 
often est  in  contact,— Jazyges,  Roxolani,  Costoboci, 
&c-,  who  though  (almost  certainly)  Sarmatian  in 
their  ethnological  affinities,  are  not,  eo  nomine,  Sar- 
matian, but,  on  the  contrary,  popuUtions  with  more 
or  less  of  an  independent  history  of  their  own. 
Thirdly,  the  Sannatians,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Getae,  Dari,  Moesians,  Thracians,  Ac.,  may  have 
been  found  in  the  districts  south  of  tbe  lUnube, 
must  bo  looked  upon  as  intrusive  and  foreign  to  tbe 
soil  on  which  they  are  found. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Sarmatae  eo  nomine  fall  into  two  divisions, 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  whole  extent  of  tbe 
Roman  province  of  Dacia,  the  area  of  lltosc  of  tbe 
east  being  the  parts  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Don,  the  area  of  those  of  the  west  being  the  parts 
between  the  Danube  and  Theits.  The  relations  of 
the  former  are  with  tbe  Scythians,  Roxolani,  tbe 
kings  of  Pontua,  Ac.,  over  whom,  some  years  Uter, 
M.  Crassns  triumphed.  His  actions,  however,  as 
well  as  those  of  M.  Lucullus,  so  Ur  as  they  were 
against  the  Sarmatae,  were  only  accidental  details 
in  tbe  campaigns  by  which  MocaU  was  reduced. 
The  whole  of  the  Trans- Danubian  frontier  of 
Moesia,  east  of  Viminiacum,  was  formed  by  Dacia. 

The  point  at  which  the  Ramans  and  Sannatians 
would  more  especially  come  in  contact  was  the 
country  about  Sirmium,  where  the  three  provinces 
of  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  and  Moesia  joined,  and  where 
the  pre-eminently  Sarmatian  districts  of  tbe  nations 
between  the  Danube  and  Theiss  lay  northwards  — 
pre-eminently  Sarmatian  as  opposed  to  the  Dacians, 
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on  one  side,  and  the  Quadi,  Ac.,  of  the  Regnum 
Vannianum,  on  tlie  other.  In  the  general  Pannonian 
and  Dalmatian  outbreak  of  a.  d.  6,  the  Sarnia  tuns 
of  these  parts  took  a share  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 1 0),  as  they, 
doubtlessly,  did  in  the  immediately  previous  war  of 
the  Marcomanni,  under  Marobodmis;  the  Marco, 
manni,  Quail i,  Jazyges,  and  western  Daci,  acui 
Sarinatae  being  generally  united,  and.  to  all  appear* 
ances,  tlx*  members  of  a definite  confederacy. 

The  Regnum  Vannianum  gives  us  the  continuation 
of  the  history  of  these  populations  (a.  D.  19 — 50). 

It  is  broken  up;  l annius  (?  the  Bern)  himself  dis- 
placed, and  Vangioand  Sido,  strongly  in  the  interest 
of  Rome,  made  kings  of  the  parts  between  the  Marus 
and  Cusus  (Moravia)  instead.  To  the  lawman 
confederacy  (a  Ban- at)  the  Sarmatae  and  Jazyges 
supply  the  cavalry,  the  occupants  of  the  fianat 
itself  the  infantry  (Tac.  Annal.  xii.  29 X 

For  a.  d.  35,  we  find  an  interesting  notice  in 
Tacitus,  which  gives  definitude  to  the  Sarmatia 
Asiatics  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  a 
war  with  Parthia,  Pharasxnauea  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Albanians  of  tlie  coast  cf  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sannatae  Sceptuchi  (?  BaolAvtoi). 
(Tac.  Amt.  vi.  33.) 

A.  D.  69.  Two  pregnant  sentences  tell  us  the 
state  of  the  Sarmatian  frontier  at  the  accession  of 
Galba:  **  Coortae  in  nos  Suvniatarum  ac  Suevorum 
gentes;  nobilitatus  cUdibus  mutuia  Dacus"  (/list.  i. 
2).  The  Suevi  (who  here  mean  tlie  Quadi  and 
Marcomanni)  and  Sarmatae  (foot  and  horse)  are 
united.  Dacia  is  paving  tlie  way  to  its  filial  subjec- 
tion. The  Jazyges  seem  to  fall  off  from  the 
alliance;  inasmuch  as  they  offer  their  services  to 
Rome,  which  are  refused.  The  colleague  of  Sido  is 
now  Italic  us,  equally  faithful  to  Rome.  (Hist.  iii. 
5.)  In  tlie  following  year  it  is  Sannatae  and  Daci 
who  act  together,  threatening  the  fortresses  of  Moesia 
and  I’annonia  (iv.  54). 

An  invasion  of  Moesia  by  the  Roxolani  took 
place  a.  d.  69.  This  is  a detail  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  branch. 

The  conquest  of  Dacia  now  draws  near.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  the  character  of  the  Sarmatian 
area  becomes  peculiar.  It  consists  of  an  independent 
strip  of  land  between  the  Roman  Province  und  i 
Quado-Marcomannic  kingdom  (Banat);  its  political 
relations  fluctuating.  When  Tacitns  wrote  the  Ger- 
mania, the  Golhini  paid  tribute  to  both  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatae;  a fact  which  gives  us  a political  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  and  also  a line  of  separa- 
tion. The  text  of  Tacitus  is  ambiguous:  *'  Partem 
tributornm  Sannatae.  partem  Quadi,  ut  alienigenis 
imp-nun;  " (Germ.  43).  Were  tlie  Sarmatae  and 
Quadi,  or  the  Quadi  alone,  of  a different  family  from 
that  of  the  Golhini?  This  is  doubtful.  The  differ- 
ence itself,  however,  is  important. 

There  were  Sunnatiuns  amongst  tlie  subjects  as 
well  as  the  allies  of  Decebaius;  their  shore  in  the 
Dacian  War  (a.  d.  106)  beiug  details  of  that  event. 
They  were  left,  however,  in  possession  of  a large 
portion  of  their  country,  i.  e.  tlie  parts  between  the 
Vallum  Romanum  and  the  frontier  of  the  Suevi, 
Quadi,  or  occupants  of  Regnum  Vannianum;  the 
relations  of  this  to  the  Roman  aud  non-Roman  areas 
in  its  neighbourhood  being  analogous  to  tliat  of  the 
Decumatea  Agri,  between  the  Rhine  and  Upper 
Danube. 

in  the  Marcomannic  War  (under  M.  Antoninus) 
the  Sannatae  are  as  prominent  as  any  members  of 
the  confederacy : indeed  it  is  probable  thul  some  ut  , 
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the  Marcomanni  may  have  been  Sarmatae,  under 
another  name.  This  is  not  only  compatible  with 
the  undoubtedly  German  origin  of  the  name  Marco- 
manni (Mnrt-htnen),  bat  is  a probable  interpretation 
of  it.  German  as  was  the  term,  it  might  be.  and  very 
likely  was,  applied  to  a non  German  population. 
There  were  two  Marches:  one  held  by  Germans  for 
Romo  and  against  the  Sannatians,  the  other  held 
by  the  Sannatians  for  themselves.  The  former 
would  be  » March,  tlie  other  iui  Ukraine,  In  tlie 
eyes  of  the  Germans,  however,  the  men  of  the  latter 
would  just  as  much  be  Maiclunen  as  themselves. 
What  the  Germans  in  the  Roman  service  called  a 
neighbouring  papulation  the  Romans  would  call  it 
also.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  certain  Borderers , 
3/archmen , or  men  of  the  Ukraine , under  the  name 
of  Limigantea  (a  senii-barbxrou-  form  from  Limes ); 
but  they  will  not  be,  on  the  strength  of  their  Latin 
names,  Latins.  The  Solitudmes  Sarmatarum  of  the 
Roman  maps  was  more  or  Less  of  a Sarmatian 
March.  The  Jazyges  and  Quadi  are  (as  usual) 
important  members  of  the  confederacy. 

a.  d.  270.  Aurelian  resigns  the  province  of 
Dacia  to  the  Barbarians;  a fact  which  withdraws 
the  scene  of  many  a Sarmatian  inroad  from  the 
field  of  observations, — the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians 
upon  each  other  being  unrecorded.  Both  before 
and  after  this  event,  however,  Sarmatian  inroads 
along  tlie  whole  line  of  tlie  Danube,  were  frequent. 
Sannatians,  too,  as  well  as  Daci  (Getae)  were  com- 
prehended  under  the  general  name  of  Goth  in  the 
reigns  of  Dec i us,  Claudius.  Ac.  Add  to  this  that 
the  name  of  Vandal  is  now  becoming  conspicuous, 
and  that  under  the  name  of  Vandal  history  we 
have  a great  deal  that  is  Sarmatian. 

The  most  important  effect  of  the  cession  of  Dacia 
was  to  do  away  with  the  great  block  of  Roman, 
Romanising,  or  Romanised  territory  which  lay  be- 
tween the  Sannatians  of  Pannonia  and  the  Sarma- 
tiaus  of  Scythia.  It  brought  the  latter  within  the 
range  of  tbe  former,  both  being,  then,  the  frontagers 
of  Moesia.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of  a great  change 
in  the  nomenclature  beiug  effected.  The  German 
portion  of  tlie  Marcomanni  (Thervings  and  Gru- 
tungs)  has  occupied  ports  of  Dacia.  The  members 
of  this  section  of  tlie  German  name  would  only  know 
tbe  Sannatae  as  Vandals.  Again,  the  Hun  power 
is  developing  itself;  so  that  great  material,  os  well 
as  nominal,  changes  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Finally,  when  the  point  from  which  the  Sar- 
matae come  to  be  viewed  has  become  Greek  and 
Constantinopolitan,  rather  than  Latin  and  Roman, 
the  names  Slaveni  and  Servi  will  take  prominence. 
However,  there  is  a great  slaughter  of  the  Sar- 
matiana  by  Carus,  on  his  way  eastwards.  Then 
there  is  the  war,  under  Constantine,  of  the  Sarmatae 
of  the  Border, — the  Sannatae  Limigantea,  — a Ser- 
vile War.  [See  Limigaktks.]  The  authors  who 
tell  us  of  this  are  tlie  writers  of  tlie  Historia  Aw- 
» (just a and  Ammianus;  after  whose  time  tlie  name 
is  either  rarely  mentioned,  or,  if  mentioned,  men- 
tioned on  the  authority  of  older  writers.  The 
history  is  specific  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Sar- 
niatian  population.  This  was,  in  its  several  divi- 
sions, hostile  to  Rome,  and  independent;  still,  there 
were  Sarmatian  conquests,  and  colonies  effected  by 
the  transplantation  of  Sarmatae.  One  lay  so  far 
east  as  Gaul. 

“ Arvaque  Sauromattm  nuper  metata  coloni " 

(Auaon.  Manila) 
3 n 4 
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applies  to  one  of  these.  There  were  more  of  them. 
The  genera)  rale,  however,  b,  that  some  particular 
division  of  the  name  takes  historical  prominence, 
and  that  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia , as  well 
as  the  particular  Sarmatae  of  the  j«rt»  between 
Dacia  and  Pannonia,  and  those  between  Scythia 
and  Persia,  disappears.  [See  Vaxdali;  Thaika- 
lae.]  [R.  G.  L.1 

SARMATICA  I'NSULA.  an  bland  at  that 
mouth  of  the  Danube  called  Kalonstotna  (rb  ttaXbr 
trnlua).  (Plin.  iv.  24.  s.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SARMATICAE  PORTAE  (oi  ^apparma  1 wd- 
Aai,  Ptol  v.  9.  §§  11,  15),  a narrow  pass  of  the 
Caucasus,  whence  it  is  also  called  Cuucasiac  Portae. 
I Plin.  vi.  11.  s.  12,  15.  s.  15.)  From  its  vicinity 
to  the  Caspian  sea,  it  was  also  called  by  some  of  the 
ancients  Portae  Caspbe  (Suet  Nero,  19),  Claustra 
C as  pi* rum  (Tac.  H.  i.  6),  and  Via  Caspia  (Id.  Ann. 
vi.  83);  but  Pliny  ( L c.)  notes  thb  as  an  error;  and 
the  proper  Portae  Caspiae  were  in  the  Taurus 
(Forbiger,  Geogr.  voL  ii.  p.  47,  note  92).  The  Sar- 
maticoe  Portae  formed  the  only  road  between  Sar- 
matia  and  Iberia.  Ptolemy  (L  c.)  dbtingubhes 
from  thb  pass  another  in  the  same  mountain,  which 
he  calls  al  ’AAffcma*  Ili/Aai  (Portae  Albaniae),  and 
places  the  Utter  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  former, 
namely  tlie  47th  degree,  but  makes  its  longitude  3 
degrees  more  to  the  E.  The  Albaniae  Portae  are 
those  on  the  Alason,  leading  over  the  mountain  from 
Derbend  to  Berdan.  At  both  spots  there  are  still 
traces  of  long  walb  120  feet  in  height;  and  on  thb 
circumstance  seems  to  have  been  founded  a legend, 
prevalent  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian  having  been  at  one  time  connected 
by  such  a wall  (Forbiger,  Ibid.  p.  55,  note  13,  b.; 
coinp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  ii.  p.  837.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
SARMA'TICI  MONTES  (iapparuth  bpy),  a 
range  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ger- 
many, mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 6,  viii. 
10.  § 2),  according  to  whom  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended north  of  the  Danube  as  Ur  as  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula,  and  therefore  consisted  of  the 
mountains  in  Moravia  and  a part  of  the  Car- 
jHithian*.  [L.  S.] 

SARMA'TICUM  MARE  (6  lapparucbt  «Ur rowU, 
Ptol.  vii.  5.  §§  2,  6),  a sea  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
washing  the  coast  of  Sarmatia,  and  which  must 
thus  liave  been  the  Baltic  (Tac.  Germ.  45).  But 
sometimes  the  Black  Sea  is  designated  by  the  poets 
under  thb  name,  as  by  Ovid  (ex  Pont.  iv.  10.  38) 
and  by  Valerius  Fbccus  (Sannattcus  Pontua,  viii. 
207.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SARMAT1NA,  a town  of  Ariana,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  b probably  the  same  as 
the  Sarmagana  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  17.  § 4),  as  both  he 
and  Ammianus  place  it  next  to  Bitaxa,  in  the  same 
province.  [V.l 

SARMIZEGETHITSA  (Z apfuCeyiSovaa,  Ptol. 
hi.  8.  § 9:  Z«ppi(*ytOov<nj,  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  9),  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Dacia,  and  the 
residence  of  tlie  Dacian  kings  (0aotA«*ort  Ptol.  L c.) 
It  b called  Sarmategte  in  the  Tabula  PeuL , and  Sar- 
mazege  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  7).  It  b incontes- 
tably the  same  place  as  that  called  t£  fiaoiXtia  Aaxwv 
by  Dion  Cassius  (lxvii.  10;  lxviiL  8),  who  places  it 
on  the  river  Sargetb  (lb.  c.  14);  a situation  which 
b also  testified  by  ruins  and  inscriptions.  At  a 
later  period  a Roman  colony  was  founded  here  by 
Trajan,  after  he  had  expelled  and  killed  Dccebalus 
king  of  the  Dacians;  as  b testified  by  its  name  of 
Colonia  Ulpu  Trajana  Augusta  and  may  be  inferred 
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from  Ulpian  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15. 1.  1.),  from  whom  w* 
also  learn  that  it  possessed  the  Jus  Italicmn.  It 
was  the  head -quarters  of  the  Lcgio  xm.  Gemina 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23),  and  at  first  probably  there  was 
only  a Roman  encampment  here  (Id.  Iviii.  9;  Aur. 
Viet.  Cats.  xiii.  4).  Hadrian  conferred  an  aqueduct 
upon  it,  os  appears  from  an  inscription  (Gruter,  p, 
177.  3;  Orelli,  No.  812),  and  that  emperor  seems  to 
have  retained  the  colony,  on  account  of  its  nume- 
rals Roman  inhabitants,  when  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  rest  of  Dacia  to  the  barbarians.  From 
an  inscription  to  Trajau  and  lib  sister  Mareiana, 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  baths  here  (Orell. 
791).  Sannizegethusa  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Varhcly  (called  also  GradiscJue),  on  the  river 
Strel  or  Strey,  about  5 Roman  miles  from  the  Porta 
Ferrea,  or  Vulcan  Pass.  (Coinp.  Inner.  Gruter,  p. 
272;  Orelli, Nos.  831,3234,3433,3441,3527,3686, 
4552;  Zarnosc.  Ann.  pp.  40,  74;  Marsili,  Ikmub. 
tab.  24,  55,  Ac.;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  p. 616,  seq.;  Zunipt, 
in  Rhein.  Mae.  1843,  p.  253—259.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SARNE1US  (ZapKtio*),  a small  stream  of  Hyr- 
cania  mentioned  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  511),  which,  after 
rising  in  M.  Coronua,  flowed  in  a westerly  direction 
into  the  Caspian.  Professor  Wilson  considers  that  it 
must  be  either  the  A trek  or  the  Gurgan.  [V.] 

SA'RNIA  or  SAKM1A,  b named  in  the  Maritime 
Itin.  among  the  islands  of  the  Ocean  between  Gallia 
and  Britannia.  Supposed  to  be  Guernsey.  [G.  L.] 

SARNUS  (6  Xaprdi:  Samo ),  a river  of  Cam- 
pania, flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  hss 
its  sources  in  the  Apennines,  above  Nuceria  (Afocmi), 
near  which  city  it  emerges  into  the  plain,  and,  after 
traversing  this,  falls  into  the  sea  a short  distance  S.  of 
Pompeii.  Its  present  mouth  b about  2 miles  distant 
from  that  city,  but  we  know  that  in  ancient  times  it 
flowed  under  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and  entered  the  sea 
close  to  its  gates.  [Pompeii.]  The  change  in  its 
course  b doubtless  owing  to  the  great  catastrophe  of 
a.  d.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
Virgil  speaks  of  the  Sarnua  as  flowing  through  a 
plain  (quae  rigat  aequora  Samus,  rim.  vii.  738); 
and  both  Silius  ltalicas  and  Statius  allude  to  it  as  a 
placid  and  sluggbh  stream.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  538; 
StaL  Silv.  i.  2.  265;  Lucan,  ii.  422.)  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  navigable,  and  served  both  for  the 
export  and  import  of  tlie  produce  of  the  interior  to 
and  from  Pompeii  (Strab.  v.  p.  247 ; Plin.  iii.  5. 
8.  9;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 7:  Suet.  Clar.  Rhet.  4.)  Vibius 
Sequester  tells  us  (p.  18)  that  it  derived  its  name  as 
well  as  its  sources  from  a mountain  called  Sams,  or 
Samus,  evidently  the  same  which  rises  above  the 
modern  town  of  Samo , and  b still  called  Monte 
Sarv  or  Samo.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
Samo  does,  in  fart,  rise  at  the  foot  of  thb  mountain, 
which  b joined  shortly  after  by  several  ootifluenU, 
tlie  most  considerable  of  these  being  the  one  which 
flows,  as  above  described,  from  the  valley  beyond 
Nuceria. 

According  to  a tradition  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(L  c.),  the  banka  of  the  Sarnus  and  the  plain 
through  which  it  flowed,  were  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  a people  called  Sarkastks,  whose  name  b 
evidently  connected  with  that  of  the  river.  They 
are  represented  as  a Pelasgian  tribe,  who  settled  in 
thb  piut  of  Italy,  where  they  founded  Nuceria,  as 
well  as  several  other  cities.  (Co non,  op.  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  Lc.\  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  537.)  But  their  name  seems 
to  liave  quite  disappeared  in  the  hbtorical  period; 
and  we  find  Nuceria  occupied  by  the  Alfaicmi,  who 
were  an  Oscan  or  Sabellian  race.  [Nuceria.] 
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No  trace  Is  found  in  ancient  authors  of  a foien  of 
the  name  of  Surmis;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna  (iv.  32),  and  seems,  there- 
fore, to  ltave  grown  up  soon  alter  the  full  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  [E.  H.  B.J 

SARON.  [Sharon.] 

SARON.  [Sakonicus  Surra.] 

SARO'NICUS  SINUS  (Jupwvocbr  k6 Avoj,  Aes- 
chyL  A gam.  317;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  369,  374, 
330;  lapttyufbi  ropos , Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  2«p»- 
rutbr  wi\ayot,  Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  369;  Zapvyls 
SaAturao,  Dionys.  Per.  422;  also  called  2oAa/uvi- 
eucbt  Ku\nos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335 : Gulf  of  Egina ),  a 
gulf  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  extending  from  the  pro- 
montories of  Sunium  in  Attica  and  Scyllaeum  in 
Troezenia  up  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  The 
length  of  the  gulf,  according  to  Scylax  (p.  20, 
liudsou),  is  740  stadia.  It  washes  the  coasts  of 
Attica,  Alegaris,  Corinth,  Epidaurus  and  Troezen, 
and  contains  the  islands  of  Aegina  and  Salamis.  It 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Saron,  a 
king  of  Troezen,  who  was  drowned  while  hunting  in 
a lagoon  upon  the  Troezenisn  coast  called  Phochaea 
Mid  afterwards  Saronis.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  § 7;  Etym. 
M.  p.  703.  52;  Leake,  Marta,  vol.  ilp.  448.)  A 
Troezenian  river  Saron  is  also  mentioned  (Eustath. 
ad  IHonyt.  Per.  422),  and  likewise  a town  of  the 
same  name.  (Stepli.  B.  f.  r.)  Some  derived  the 
name  of  the  gulf  from  aapwris,  “ an  oak."  (Pliu. 
iv.  5.  s.  18.) 

SAKPE'DON  (ZapvTj&wy  or  ZapVTjlkevla  fix pa), 
a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  80  stadia  to 
the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus,  and  120 
from  Scleuceia.  In  the  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochus  the  Great  this  promontory  and  Cape 
Calycadnus  were  made  the  frontier  between  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  and  the  free  countries  of  Asia 
Minor.  (Strab.  xhr.  p.  670;  PtoL  v.  8.  § 3;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  39  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  13  ; Liv.  xxxviii. 
38;  Plin.  v.  22  ; Sladiarm.  Afar.  Mngni,  § 163.) 
It  now  bears  the  name  of  Lissan-el-Kahpe.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  203.)  [L.  S.] 

SARPEIX/NIUM  PROM.  (SofnnjBoWij ? fixpj, 
Herod,  vii.  58),  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Mclas,  and  due  north  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
of  Imbrue,  now  Cape  PaxL  [J.  R.] 

SARRASTES.  [Sarsus.1 
SARRUM,  in  GaUia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  be- 
tweeu  Condatc  ( Cognac ) [Condatk,  No.  5]  and 
Vesumia  ( Perigueux ).  It  is  supposed  to  be  Char- 
man*,  but  the  real  distances  do  not  agree  with  the 
numbers  in  the  table.  [G.  L.] 

SAKS,  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  between  the  Prom.  Nerium  and  the 
Minins.  (Mela,  iii.  1.)  Incontestably  the  modem 
Sar , which  does  uot  reach  the  sea,  but  falls  into  the 
ancient  Uila  at  Tarns  August!  (Torres  de  Esle). 
(Comp.  Florez,  Ftp.  Sagr.  xv.  p.  41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
SA'RSINA  (idpaunt,  Strab. : Etk.  Sarsinas:  Sar- 
stna),  a city  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the  Apennines, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sapis  (&w),  about 
16  miles  above  Caesena.  It  seems  to  hare  been  in 
very  early  tunes  a powerful  and  important  city,  as 
it  gave  name  to  the  tribe  of  the  Sarsinotes  (lapo t- 
yaroi,  Pol  ),  who  were  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Umbrian  tribes.  Indeed  some  authors  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  were  not  included  in  the  Um- 
brian nation  at  all,  but  formed  a separate  tribe  with 
an  independent  national  character.  Thus  Polybius, 
in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations, 
speaks  of  the  Umbrians  and  Sarainates,  and  Plautus, 
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in  one  passage,  makes  a similar  distinction.  (Pol.  ii. 
24;  PlauL,  AIostelL  iii.  2.  83.)  The  Fasti  Capito- 
liui,  also,  in  recording  the  conquest  of  the  Sarsinates, 
apeak  of  the  two  consuls  as  triumphing  “ de  Sarsi- 
natibus,"  without  any  mention  of  the  Umbrians; 
but  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  in  relating  the  same  event, 
classes  them  generally  among  the  Umbrians.  (Liv. 
EpiL  xr. ; Fast.  Capit.)  The  probable  conclusion  is 
that  they  were  a tribe  of  the  Umbrian  race;  but 
with  a separate  political  organisation.  We  have  no 
particulars  of  the  war  which  ended  in  their  subjec- 
tion, which  did  not  take  place  till  B.  c.  266,  so  that 
they  were  one  of  the  last  of  the  Italian  states  that 
submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.  From  this  time 
Sarsina  was  certaiuly  included  in  Umbria  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  the  term,  and  became  an  ordinary 
municipal  town,  apparently  not  of  much  importance. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  227 ; Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  It  derived 
its  chief  celebrity  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  comic  poet  Plautus,  who  was  bom 
there  about  n.  a 254,  very  shortly  after  the  Romau 
conquest.  (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  01.  145;  Feet.  s.  v. 
Plotus,  p.  238.)  Ita  territory  contained  extensive 
monntain  pastures,  — whence  it  is  called  by  Siliua 
Italian*  “ dives  lactis  " (Sil.  Ita).  viii.  461), — as  well 
as  forests,  which  abounded  in  dormice,  so  much 
prized  by  the  Romans.  (Martial,  iii  58.  35.)  Va- 
rious inscriptions  attest  the  municipal  rank  of  Sar- 
sina under  the  Roman  Empire  (Oiell.  Inter.  4404; 
Gruter,  Inter,  p.  522.  8,  p.  1095.  2);  but  its  name 
is  not  again  found  in  history.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  sunk  into  complete  deesy,  but  was  revived  in  the 
13th  century,  and  is  now  a email  town  of  3000  in- 
habitants, which  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SARTA  (SdpTTf,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.), 
a maritime  town  on  the  Singitic  gulf  between 
Singus  and  Ampeltw  Prom ; now  Kartdli  (Leake, 
North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SARUE'NA  (2apoibjxa),  a town  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  district  Chamane  or  Chamanene,  on  the  north- 
eastern slope  of  Mount  Argaeus,  celebrated  for  its 
hot  springs  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 12;  Tub.  Pent.,  where 
it  is  called  Arsuena,  whence  Aquae  Arauenae;  It 
Ant.  p.  202,  where  its  name  is  Sacoena).  It  is  by 
some  believed  to  be  the  modern  Eatlyun.  [L.  S.] 
SARUNETES,the  name  of  an  Alpine  people(P!in. 
iii.  20.  s.  24)  in  the  valley  near  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  name,  and  it  may  be  preserved  in  Sargant, 
which  is  north  of  Chur , and  between  Chur  and  the 
Lake  of  Constant.  In  a passage  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv. 
10)  he  mentions  the  Nantuates  as  a people  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Rhine,  above  the  Hclvetii.  The 
name  Nantuates  [Nantl-atks]  is  corrupt;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  Sarunetes  should  be  in  its 
place.  [G.  L.] 

SARUS  (2dpor),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia  Minor,  having  its  sources  in  Blount 
Taurus  in  Cataonia.  It  first  flows  in  a south- 
eastern direction  through  Cappadocia  by  the  town  of 
Comana  ; it  then  passes  through  Cilicia  in  a south- 
western direction,  and,  after  flowing  by  the  town  of 
Adana,  empties  itself  into  the  CUician  sea,  on  the 
south  of  Tarsus,  after  dividing  itself  into  several 
branches.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  41.)  According  to  Xenophon 
(Anab.  i.  4.  § 1)  ita  breadth  at  its  month  was  3 plethra 
or  300  feet;  and  Procopius  {de  Aedif.  v.  4)  says 
it  was  a navigable  river.  (Comp.  Strab.  xii.  p.  535 ; 
Ptol.  v.  8.  § 4 ; Appian,  Syr.  4 ; Plin.  vi.  3 ; Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  867,  who  erroneously  calls  it 
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Sinara*.)  The  modern  name  of  the  Sarus  is  SUittn 
or  Seihan.  [L.  S.] 

SARXA,  a station  on  the  road  from  Philippi  to 
Heradeia  {Pent.  Tab  ),  to  the  N.  of  the  I.ake  Cer- 
cinites,  between  Strymon  and  Scotussa.  Now  Zikhna. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.)  [K.  B.  J.] 
SASl'MA  (Zchnjua),  a town  of  Cappadocia,  24 
Reiman  miles  to  the  south  of  Nazuuuus;  the  place 
contained  the  first  clmrch  to  which  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzua  was  appointed,  and  he  describes  it  as  a most 
miserable  town,  (/X  Ant.  p.  144 ; IL  Micros,  p.  577 ; 
llierocL  p.  700,  with  Wcsseling’s  note.)  Some  look 
for  its  site  near  the  modern  Bablona.  [L.  S.] 
SASO  (Zaxrw,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 47 ; Xatrwv,  Strab. 
▼i.  p.  281),  a small,  rocky  island,  lying  off  the  coast 
of  Grecian  Illyria,  N.  of  the  Acroceraunian  promon- 
tory, and  possessing  a lauding-placc  which  served  as 
a station  for  pirates.  (Comp.  Polyb.  v.  1 10;  Mela,  ii. 
7;  Plin.  iii.  26.  a.  30;  I tin.  Ant.  p.  489.)  It  is 
still  called  Sascno,  Sassono,  or  S<issa.  [T.  H.  IX] 
SASPI'RES,  or  8ASPTBI  (Zd*rr«p«r,  Za- 
t nrupol , Herod,  i.  104,  iv.  37,  40,  vii.  79:  Apoll. 
Rhod.  ii.  397,  1242;  Steph.  B.  s.  cf.  Amin. 
Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 21),  a Scythian  people,  dwclliug  to 
the  S.  of  Colchis  and  N.  of  Media.  According  to 
Herodotus  and  Steplianus  (//.  cc.)  they  were  an  in- 
land people,  but  Apollonius  places  them  on  the  sea- 
coast.  They  belonged  to  the  18th  tuitrupy  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  (Herod,  iii.  94),  and  were  armed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Colchians,  that  is,  with 
wooden  helmets,  small  shields  of  untanned  hide, 
short  lances,  and  swords  (lb.  vii.  79).  The  Pa- 
risian scholiast  on  Apollonius  derives  their  name 
from  the  abundance  of  supplies  found  in  their  coun- 
try. The  Saspeires  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
district  of  Georgia  lying  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
river  Cyrus,  in  which  Tijiis  lies,  which  is  still  called 
Tschin  Kartucl ; and  os  the  district  contains  seve- 
ral other  places,  the  names  of  which  begin  with  the 
syllable  Tschin,  Ritter  conjectures  that  the  Sa- 
speires  were  identical  with  the  eastern  Iberians,  re- 
specting whom  the  Greeks  invented  so  many  fables. 
(Rennelkfreo^r.  of  Herod.  p.  503;  Ritter,  Erdknnde, 
ii.  p.  922;  BUhr,  ad  Herod,  i.  104.)  [T.  H.  IX] 
SA'SSULA,  a town  of  Latium,  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  of  which  city  it  was  a de- 
pendency. It  is  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (vii.  19) 
among  the  towns  taken  from  the  Tiburtme*  in  b.  c. 
354,  ami  was  probably  always  a small  place.  The 
site  has  been  identified  by  Gell  and  Nibby  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  liiil  of 
Siciliano,  between  7 and  8 miles  from  Ticoli 
(Tibur).  The  mins  in  question,  consisting  of  a line 
of  walls  of  polygonal  construction,  surrounding  a 
hill  of  small  extent,  unquestionably  indicate  ihe 
site  of  an  ancient  town;  but  as  we  know  that  the 
Tiburtine  territory  contained  several  other  towns 
besides  Krnpuium  and  Sassula,  the  only  two  whose 
names  are  known  to  us,  the  identification  of  the 
latter  is  wholly  arbitrary.  (Cell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  394;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  63.)  [E.H.B.J 
SATACHTHA  (Zordx&z,  or  Zarttx&u,  PtoL  iv. 
7.  § 17),  a place  in  Aethiopia,  on  the  left  hunk  of 
the  Ni!e,  probably  near  the  present  Korti,  or  else 
somewhat  more  u>  the  S.t  near  the  half-destroyed 
village  of  Ambucvte.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SA'TALA  (ZtiTaAa),  an  important  town  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  a*  may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 
routes  which  branched  off  from  thence  to  Pont  us 
and  Cappadocia.  Its  distance  from  Caesareia  was 
325  miles,  and  124  or  135  from  Trapezus.  The 
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town  was  situated  in  a valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, a little  to  the  north  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
of  importance,  being  the  key  to  the  mountain  passes 
leading  into  Pontus;  whence  we  find  that  in  later 
times  the  Legio  xv.  Apollinaris  was  stationed  there. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  its  wails  had  fallen  into 
decay,  but  that  emperor  restored  them.  (Ptol.  i.  15. 
§ 9,  v.  7.  § 3,  viii.  17.  § 41  ; Dion  Cass,  lxviii. 
18  ; Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  3 ; It.  AuL  pp.  181,  183, 
206,  207 , 2 1 6,  2 1 7 ; Not  it  Imp, ; Tab.  PtvL)  The 
site  of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  discovered  with 
certainty,  though  ruins  found  m various  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  identified  with  it  by  conjecture. 
(Tournefort,  Voyages . Letter  21,  c.  2.  p.  17;  Rennell, 
Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  219  ; Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  ii, 
p.  152,  foil.)  [L.S.] 

SATAllCHAE,  a Scythian  people  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Tauric  Chersoneans,  who  dwelt  in  caves  and 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigour 
of  winter,  even  clothed  their  faces,  leaving  only  two 
small  holes  for  their  eyes.  (Mela,  ii.  ).)  They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
earned  on  their  traffic  by  means  of  barter.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Scylhi  Sa- 
tarchi  (iv.  26).  According  to  Ptolemy  (iii.  6.  § 6) 
there  was  a town  in  the  Tauric  peninsula  cal  lid 
Satarche  ( Zardf  x*?)»  which  the  scholiast  ( ad  foe.) 
says  was  subsequently  called  Mal&rcha  (MctTapxa); 
but  the  account  of  the  Satarchac  living  in  caverns 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  their  having  a 
town.  Yet  Valerias  Fhccaa  also  mentions  a town 
—or  perhaps  a district— called  Satarche,  which,  from 
his  expression,  u ditant  sua  mulctnt  Satarchen,”  we 
inay  conclude  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  of  cattle. 
(Anpoo.  vi.  145.)  The  same  poet  describes  the 
Sutarchae  as  a yellow-haired  race.  (/&.)  (T.H.D.] 
SATICULA  (Zar/tfoAo,  Diod.:  Eth.  Xaruco- 
ka?6s,  Steph.  B. ; Saticulanus,  Liv. ; but  Saticulua, 
Virg.),  a town  of  Samnium,  nearly  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania.  It  is  first  mentioned  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  First  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  343),  when  the  cousul 
Cornelius  established  bis  camp  there,  apparently  to 
watch  tlie  movements  of  the  Sunnites  iu  tlmt  quar- 
ter, and  from  thence  subsequently  advancing  into 
their  territory,  was  drawn  into  a defile,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  his  whule  army,  but 
was  saved  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  Decius. 
(Liv.  vii.  32,  34.)  Again,  in  n.  o.  315,  during  the 
Second  Samnite  War,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Roman 
dictator  L.  Aemilius,  and  was  considered  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  engage  a Roman  army  for  nearly 
a year,  w hen  it  was  taken  by  Q.  Fab i us.  The  Sara- 
niteo  made  a vigorous  attempt  to  relieve  it.  but 
without  effect,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  uf  the  Ro- 
mans. (Id.  ix.  21,  22;  Diod.  xix.  72.)  From  this 
time  it  continued  in  tbeir  power;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  places  which  they 
determined  to  occupy  with  a colony,  which  was  es- 
tablished there  ins.  c.  313.  (Veil.  Pat,  i.  14;  Feat. 
s.  v.  Saticula,  p.  340,  M.)  Livy  does  not  notice 
| the  establishment  of  a colony  there  on  this  occasion, 
but  lie  afterwards  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  “coloniae 
Laliune,"  which  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity.  (Lir. 

[ xxvii.  10.)  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a few 
years  before  the  name  of  Saticula  is  fuut<d  among  the 
towns  that  had  revolted  to  Hannibal,  and  were  re- 
covered by  Fabian  iu  u.  c.  215.  (L.v.  xxiii.  39.) 
But  it  appears  that  all  the  MSS.  have  14  Auslicnla  " 
(Alscbelski,  ad  loc.);  and  though  this  name  is  other* 
wise  quite  unknown,  it  is  certainly  not  safe  to  alter 
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it,  when,  by  so  doing,  we  involve  ourselves  in  a great 
historical  difficulty;  for  the  revolt  of  one  of  the  Latin 
colonies  is  in  itself  most  improbable,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  event  to  be  passed  over  with  such 
slight  notice.  The  territory  of  Saticnlum  (“ager 
Satie ula mis  ’’)  is  again  noticed  daring  the  same  war 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Trebula  (Liv.  xxiii.  14); 
but  from  the  end  of  the  Second  Funic  War  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  The  name  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  geographers,  and  its  site  is  extremely  uncertain. 
But  the  passages  in  Livy  (ix.  21,  22)  seem  to  point 
to  its  being  situated  not  fur  from  Plistia,  which  may 
very  probably  be  placed  at  Prtitia  near  Sltt  A gala 
tUi  Goti  ; while  the  description  of  the  march  of  Mar- 
ce  II  us  in  ii.  c.  216,  shows  clearly  that  it  must  have 
been  situated  S.  of  the  Vulturous,  and  probably  in  the 
▼alley  at  the  back  uf  Mount  Tifata,  between  that 
ridge  and  the  underfills  of  Mount  Tubumus.  It 
may  be  added  that  such  a position  would  be  a very 
natural  one  for  the  Roman  consul  to  occupy  at  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  Samnite  wars,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  Capua.  [E.  II.  B.l 

SATION.  [Damaketab,  Vol.  I.  p.  756,  a.] 
SATNI0EIS(2aT»'»d«ij : Tuzla  or  Fusin'),  a small 
river  in  tbe  southern  part  of  Troas,  having  its  sources 
in  Mount  Ida,  and  flowing  in  a western  direction 
between  Hamaxilus  and  Larissa,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  It  owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to 
the  Homeric  poems.  (/L  vi  34,  xiv.  445,  xxi.  87; 
Strab.  xiii.  pp.  605,  606,  who  states  that  at  a later 
time  it  was  called  iZtuprtoeis.)  [L.  S.] 

SATRAE  (2drpoj,  Ilerod.  vii.  110 — 112),  a 
Thracian  people  who  occupied  a portion  of  the  range 
of  tbe  I'augaeus,  between  the  Nest  us  and  tbe  Strymon. 
Herodotus  slates  that  they  were  the  only  Thracian 
tribe  who  liad  always  preserved  their  freedom  ; a fact 
for  which  he  accounts  by  the  nature  of  their  country, 
— a mountainous  region,  covered  with  forests  and 
snow  — and  by  their  great  bravery.  They  alone  of 
the  Thracians  did  not  follow  in  the  train  of  Xerxes, 
wlren  marching  towards  Greece.  The  SAtrae  were 
in  possession  of  an  eracle  of  Dionysus,  situated 
Among  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks,  and  the  inter- 
preters of  which  were  taken  from  among  the  Bessi, — 
a circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  conjecture 
that  the  Satrae  were  merely  a clan  of  the  Bessi,— 
» nation  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  Herodotus  is  tbe  only  ancient  writer  who  men- 
tions them;  whereas  the  Bessi  are  repeatedly  spoken 
of.  We  may  infer  from  Pliny’s  expression,  u Bcs- 
sorutn  multa  noznina”  (»v.  11.  s.  18),  that  the  Bessi 
were  divided  iuto  many  distinct  clans.  Herodotus 
says  that  to  the  Satrae  belonged  tbe  principal  part 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  then  existed  in 
the  Paogaeua.  [J.  R.] 

SATR1CUM  ( Elh.  2arpiKav6s,  Satricanus:  Ca- 
stile di  Conea ),  an  ancient  city  of  Latiom,  situated 
on  tbe  frontier  of  the  Volsciau  territory,  between  the 
Alban  hills  and  the  sea.  This  position  rendered  it 
a place  of  importance  during  the  wars  between  the 
Humana  and  Volscians,  and  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  at  tli&t  period.  It  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a Latin  city,  as  Diodorus  mentions 
its  name  among  the  reputed  colonies  of  Alba,  and 
Dionysius  a Is  > includes  it  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League.  (Diod.  vii.  Fr.  3; 
Dion  vs.  v.  61.)  But  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory it  is  as  a Volsciau  towu,  apparently  a depen- 
dency of  Antium.  It  had,  however,  been  wrested 
from  that  people  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time 
\u;h  Coriohj  i’ulluscu,  &c  j and  hence  it  is  one  of 
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j the  towns  the  recovery  of  which  by  the  Volscians  is 
ascribed  to  Coriolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  39.)  It  seems  to 
I have  continued  in  their  power  from  this  time  till 
after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  as  in  b.  c.  386  it  was 
made  the  head-quartera  of  the  Volscians  and  their 
| allies  on  the  outbreak  of  a war  with  Rome,  and,  after 
their  defeat  by  Camillas,  was  assaulted  and  taken 
by  that  general.  (Id.  vi.  7,  8.)  It  would  appear 
that  it  must  on  this  occasion  have  for  the  first  time 
received  a Roman  colony,  as  a few  years  later  (b.  c. 
381)  it  is  styled  a “ colon ia  populi  Romani.”  In 
that  year  it  was  attacked  by  the  Volscians  in  con- 
cert with  the  Praenestincs,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword.  (Id.  vi.  22.)  It  ia  subsequently 
mentioned  on  two  occasions  as  affording  shelter  to 
the  Volscian  armies  after  their  defeat  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Id.  vi.  22,  32);  after  the  last  of  these  (b.  c. 
377)  it  was  bnmt  by  the  Latins,  who  considered 
themselves  betrayed  by  their  Volsrian  allies.  (/A 
33.)  It  was  not  till  b.  c.  348  that  the  city  was  re- 
built by  the  Antiates,  who  established  a colony  there; 
but  two  years  later  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  M.  Valerius  Corvus.  The  garrison,  to 
the  number  of  4000  men,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  town  burnt  and  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
a temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  (Id.  vii.  27 ; Fast. 
Capit. ) A few  years  later  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
victory  of  the  Romans,  under  C.  Plautius,  over  the 
Antiates  (id.  viii.  1),  and  seems  to  have  been  soon 
after  restored,  and  receired  a fresh  colony,  as  it  was 
certainly  again  inhabited  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Second  Samnite  War.  In  b.  c.  320,  after  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  Satricans  revolted 
from  Rome  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Samnites; 
but  they  were  soon  punished  for  their  defection,  their 
city  being  taken  by  the  consul  Papirius,  and  the 
Samnite  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  (Liv.  ix.  12, 
16;  Oros,  iii.  15.)  From  this  time  it  seems  to  have 
continued  subject  to  Rome;  but  its  name  disappears 
from  history,  and  it  probably  sunk  rapidly  into  de- 
cay. It  is  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  206)  on  occasion  of  a prodigy 
which  occurred  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta, 
already  noticed  (Liv.  xxviii.  11);  but  it  seeuis  cer- 
tain that  it  ceased  to  exist  before  the  close  of  the 
Republic.  Cicero  indeed  alludes  incidentally  to  the 
name  in  a manner  that  shows  that  the  site  at  least 
was  well  known  in  his  time  (tuf  Q-  Fr.  iii.  1.  § 4); 
but  Pliny  reckons  it  among  tbe  celebrated  towns  of 
Latiutn,  of  which,  in  his  days,  no  vestige  remained 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9);  and  none  of  the  other  geographers 
allude  to  its  name.  The  site,  like  that  of  most  of  tbe 
Latin  cities  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  is  a 
matter  of  much  doubt;  but  several  passages  in  Livy 
tend  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  situated  between 
Antium  and  Velitrae,  and  its  site  has  been  fixed 
with  much  probability  by  Nibby  at  the  farm  or  ca- 
sale , now  called  Conca,  about  balf  way  between 
Amo  and  VcUetri.  The  site  is  an  isolated  kill  of 
tufa,  of  somewhat  quadrangular  form,  and  about 
2500  feet  in  circuit,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  pre- 
sents portions  of  I be  ancient  walls,  constructed  in 
much  the  same  style  as  those  of  Ardea.  of  irregular 
square  blocks  of  tufa.  The  sites  of  two  gates,  one 
on  the  E.  the  other  to  the  W.,  may  also  be  distinctly 
traced.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  site  ia 
question  is  that  of  an  ancient  city,  and  the  position 
would  well  accord  with  the  supposition  that  it  is 
that  of  Sa  trie  urn.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  voL 
: iii.  p.  $4,  a.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SATTALA.  [SktakJ 

NATURAE  PALUS.  £*P omptevak  Paludes.] 

SATURIUM.  [Takkktum.] 

SATURN  I PROMONTORIIJM,  a headland  in 
Hisponia  Tarraeonensis,  not  far  from  Carthago 
Nova.  (Pliu.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  must  be  the  same 
promontory  called  Znopiipaala  thspa  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  § 14).  Now  Cabo  de  Palos.  [T.  II.  D.] 

SATU'RNIA  (Zarovpv ia:  Satumia),  an  ancient 
city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Albinia 
(Albegna),  about  24  miles  from  its  mouth.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  city; 
and  as  Pliuy  tells  us  that  it  was  previously  called 
Aurinia  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
its  Etruscan  name,  and  that  it  first  received  that  of 
Saturnia  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  colony.  But  no 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  during  the  period 
of  Etruscan  independence;  ar.d  there  is  certainly  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  of  Mliiler  that  it  was  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League,  (MUl- 
ler,  Etrusker , vol  L p.  350.)  Dionysius  indeed 
mentions  it  as  ono  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Pe- 
lagians, and  subsequently  taken  from  them  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Etruscans  (Dionya.  i.  20);  but 
though  this  is  strong  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  city,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  a place  of 
importance  under  the  Etruscans;  and  it  even  seems 
probable  that  before  the  close  of  their  rule,  Saturnia 
Lad  sunk  into  the  condition  of  a subordinate  town, 
and  a mere  dependency  of  Caletra.  At  least  it  is 
remarkable  that  Livy,  in  speaking  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony  there,  says  that  it  was 
settled  “ in  agro  Caletrano.”  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.) 
The  foundation  of  this  colony,  which  was  established 
in  b.  c.  183,  is  the  only  historical  fact  recorded  to 
us  concerning  Saturnia;  it  was  a “ colonia  civium,” 
and  therefore  would  naturally  retain  its  colonial 
rank  even  at  a late  period.  Pliny,  however,  cadis 
it  only  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  but  Ptolemy 
gives  it  the  rank  of  a colony,  and  it  is  mentioned  as 
such  in  an  inscription  of  Imperial  timea.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  § 49;  Grutcr  Inter,  p.  1093. 
8.)  It  is  probable  therefore  that  it  received  a fresh 
colony  under  the  Roman  Empire,  though  we  have 
no  account  of  the  circumstance.  But  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  a place  of  any  importance,  and  the  ex- 
isting remains  which  belong  to  this  period  are  of 
little  interest. 

The  modern  town  of  Satumia,  which  retains  the 
ancient  site  as  well  as  name,  is  but  a very  poor 
place;  but  its  mediaeval  walls  are  based  on  those  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  the  circuit  of  the  latter  may 
lie  distinctly  traced.  It  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
conical  hill,  surrounded  by  steep  cliff*,  about  2 miles 
in  circuit.  Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  re- 
main in  several  places:  these  are  constructed  of 
polygonal  masonry,  resembling  that  of  Cosa,  but 
built  of  travertino;  they  are  supposed  by  Micali  to 
belong  to  the  Roman  colony,  though  other  writers 
would  assign  them  to  the  Pelasgians,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Saturnia.  (Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital. 
vol.  i.  pp.  152,  210;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  j 
308 — 310.)  Numerous  tombs  are  also  found  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but  which  more  re- 
semble the  cromlechs  of  northern  Europe  than  the 
more  regular  sepulchre*  of  other  Etruscan  cities. 
(Dennis.  1.  c.  pp.  314 — 316.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

SATYRI  MONUMENTUM  (rb  Zaripov  py^fia, 
St  rah.  xi.  p.  494),  a monument  consisting  of  a vast 
mound  of  earth,  erected  in  a very  conspicuous  situa- 
tion on  a promontory  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cim- 
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merian  Bosporus,  90  stadia  S.  of  Achilleum.  It  wa« 
in  honour  of  a king  of  Bosporus,  whom  Dubois  de 
MontjVreux  identifies  with  Satvrus  I.,  who  reigned 
B.  c.  407—  393.  ( Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  r. 

p.  48.)  The  same  authority  (75.  p.  86)  identifies 
the  mound  with  the  hill  Kouhwba.  [T.  H.  D.] 
S k T YRO'KUM  I'NSULAE  (Zurupwy  r*j<roS 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 30),  a group  of  three  Indian  h lands, 
lying  E.  of  the  Chersonesus  Atirea,  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  latitude  as  its  southern  point.  They  were 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  a race  uf  men  having  tails 
like  Satyrs;  that  is,  probably,  by  ape*  resembling 
men.  Perhaps  the  Anamba  i- lands.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SATYKO'RUM  PKOMONTO'KIUM  (Zarfay 
ittpoy,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 2),  a promontory  on  the  c ast 
of  Sinae  (China),  forming  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  bay  Theriades,  and  placed  by  Ptolemy  directly 
under  the  equator.  It  is  probably  the  present  Cape 
St.  James.  (Forbiger,  Geogr.  iL  p.  477,  note 
51.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVA.  [Mapuaritib.] 

SAVAR1  (SaiJapoi,  l'tol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a people  in 
tbe  N.  of  European  Sarmatia,  betwinn  the  rivers 
Turuutus  and  Cbeainus.  Schafurik  (Slav.  Alterth. 
i.  p.  212)  identifies  them  with  the  «!yeicer,  a powerful 
Slavonian  race  which  dwelt  on  the  rivers  Drsna,  Sent, 
and  Sula,  and  possessed  the  towns  Tscherntgotc  and 
LjubeUc.h,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus  (de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  9).  The 
name  of  the  Sjetcer  dues  not  occor  in  history  after 
the  year  1024,  though  their  land  and  castles  are 
frequently  mentioned  subsequently  in  Russian  annals. 
(Ibid.  ii.  p.  129.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVARIA.  [Sabaiua.] 

SAUCONNA.  [Arab.] 

SAVIA  (Son via,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56),  a town  of  the 
Pelendones  ill  Hisponia  Tarraeonensis,  the  site  of 
which  is  undetermined.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVINCA'TES,  a name  which  occurs  in  the  in- 
scription on  the  arch  of  Susa,  and  is  placed  next  to 
the  Adanates,  whom  D’Anville  supposes  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Edenates  [Eukxatks].  His  muons 
for  placing  the  Savincates  below  Embmn  and  on 
the  Durance,  are  not  satisfactory.  He  finds  a 
name  Satinet  there,  and  that  is  all  the  proof  except 
the  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  position 
which  be  has  aligned  to  the  Adanates,  and  the 
further  assumption  that  tbe  two  people  were  neigh- 
bour*. [G.  L.] 

SAULOE  PARTHAYNISA  (ZavK^ij  TlapBau- 
ytoa),  this  curiously  mixed  name  which  has  passed 
into  treatises  of  geography  from  the  editions  of 
Lidorus  in  tbe  Geographi  Grueci  Minorca  of  Hudson 
and  Mliiler,  appears  to  have  rested  on  a bad  reading 
of  the  Greek  text.  The  amended  text  of  the  passage 
in  question  is  Tlap&vv»d/  oxoiroi  ui,  avAwr 
( Isidor.  S tath.  Parlk.  c.  12).  which  is  probably  correct 
(see  Geog.  Graec . ed.  Mliiler,  Paris,  1855  ) [V.) 

SAUNAKIA  (2 auyapia),  a town  of  unknown  site 
in  Pontus  Poletnoniacus,  is  mentioned  ooly  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  6.  § 10).  [L.  S.] 

SAUNIUM,  a little  river  on  the  N.  const  of  His- 
pania  Tarraeonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cuncani 
and  Saleni;  now  Saja.  (Mela,  iii.  1.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVO.  [Vada  Sabbata.] 

SAVO  (Saw/**),  a small  river  of  Campania, 
which  appears  to  lrnve  formed  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Latium,  in  the  nuwt  extended  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  a small  and  sluggish  stream 
(M  piger  Savo,"  Stat.  Sib.  iv.  3.  66),  flowing  into  the 
sea  between  Sinueesa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Vul- 
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tamos  (PTin.  UL  5.  s.  9),  and  was  crossed  bj  the 
Appian  Way,  a few  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  a 
bruise  called  the  Pons  Campanus,  from  its  forming 
the  frontier  of  that  country.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAUUO'MATAE  (Saupo/idTai),  probably  the  form 
which  the  root  Sarmat-  took  in  the  languages  from 
which  the  information  of  tlie  Greeks  of  the  parts 
about  Olbiopnlis  was  derived.  It  is  the  only  form 
found  in  Herodotus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  later 
name  Sarmatae.  When  this  latter  term,  however, 
came  into  use,  Sauromatae,  especially  with  the 
Roman  writers,  became  archaic  and  poetical,  or 
exotic.  This  is  the  case  in  the  line  — 

44  Ultra  SauromaUu,  fugere  hinc  libet,"  Ac. 

(Juv.  Sat  ii.  1), 

and  elsewhere. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Black  Sea  would  take  the 
name  from  either  the  Scythians  or  the  Getae;  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  hmguage  of  the  latter,  that  the 
form  belonged.  Hence,  it  is  a form  of  Samar, 
tuc,  taken  from  one  of  the  eastern  dialects  of 
Dacia  by  the  Greeks  (possibly  having  passed 
through  a Scythian  medium  as  well)  as  opposed  to 
Sarmatae,  which  is  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
Dacian  area,  and  adopted  by  the  Romans.  Its  first 
and  most  convenient  application  is  to  the  Asiatic 
branch  of  the  Sarmatians.  These  may  be  rnlled 
Surrnathins  as  well,  as  they  are  by  Ptolemy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  rare,  even  in  a Greek  author,  to 
apply  Sauromatae  to  the  Sarmatians  of  the  Panno- 
nian  frontier.  The  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  words  is  superabundant.  Besides  the  internal 
probability,  there  is  the  statement  of  Pliny—*4  Sar- 
matae, Gruecis  Sauromatae " (iv.  25). 

With  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  the  use  of 
the  two  forms  fluctuates.  It  is  exceptional,  how- 
ever, for  a Greek  to  write  Sarmatae,  or  a Roman 
Sauromatae.  Exceptional,  however,  as  it  is,  the 
change  is  frequent.  Diodorus  writes  Sauromatae 
(ii.  44),  speaking  of  the  Asiatic  branch;  Strabo 
writes  Sauromatae  under  the  same  circumstances; 
also  when  following  Greek  authorities.  For  the 
western  tribes  he  writes  Sarmatie. 

Ovid  uses  the  term  tliat  best  suits  his  metre, 
giving  Sarmatae  the  preference,  caeteris  paribus. 

u Sarmaticae  major  Gcticaeque  freqnentia  gentos." 

(THU  v.  7.  13.) 

“ Jam  didici  Gelice  Sarmaticeque  loqui.” 

'Ibid.  v.  12.  58.) 

44  Stridula  Sauromates  piaustrm  bubulcns  agit." 

{Ibid.  iii.  12.  30.) 

The  Sauromatae  of  Herodotus  were  the  occupants 
of  a Ad(it,  a word  evidently  used  in  a technical  sense, 
and  perhaps  the  term  by  which  his  informants  trans- 
lated the  Scythian  or  Sanitation  equivalents  to  our 
word  March;  or  it  may  = street  The  Bashkir 
country,  at  the  present  moment,  is  divided  into  four 
streets,  roads,  or  « cays,  according  to  the  countries 
to  which  tliey  lead.  The  number  of  tliese  Aifier 
were  two ; the  first  being  that  of  the  Sauromatae, 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Tanais  and 
Maeutis,  and  extending  northwards  fifteen  days’ 
journey.  The  country  was  treeless.  The  second 
Ad(<f,  that  of  the  Budini,  followed.  This  was 
a wooded  country.  There  is  no  necessity  for  con- 
necting the  Budini  with  Sarmatae,  on  the  strength 
of  their  both  being  occupants  of  a Ad{<*.  All  that 
comes  out  of  ilia  text  of  Herodotus  is,  that  the 
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Scythians  near  Olbiopolis  knew  of  a Adftr  of  the 
Sauromatae  and  a Ad£ts  of  tire  Budini.  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  the  north-eastern  port  of  the 
Don  Kozak  country,  with  a portion  of  Saratov 
(iv.  21). 

When  Darius  invaded  Scythia, the  Sauromatae.  Go- 
loni,  and  Budini  acted  together,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Agathyrsi,  Neuri,  Androphagi.  Mehtnchlaeni,and 
Tuuri ; the  former  agreeing  to  help  the  Scythians, 
tire  latter  to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  This  suggests 
tlie  probability  that,  politically,  the  Admits  were  cun- 
federate  districts  (Herod,  iv.  1 19). 

The  language  of  the  Sauromatae  was  Scythian 
tciih  solecisms,  a statement  which  leads  to  the 
strange  story  of  the  Amazons  (iv.  110 — 116),  with 
whom  the  Sauromatae  were  most  especially  con- 
nected (iv.  117).  The  women  amongst  them  re- 
mained unmarried  until  they  had  slain  an  enemy. 

The  account  of  Hippocrates  is  substantially  that 
of  Herodotus,  except  that  he  especially  calls  the 
Sauromatae  European  and  Scythian;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  different  from  other  nations.  He  makes 
the  number,  too,  of  enemies  that  the  virgins  must 
slay  before  they  can  marry,  three. 

For  further  details,  see  Sakmatia.  [R.  G.  L.) 

SAVUS  (2doj  or  2 douos:  Sate),  a great  and 
navigable  tributary  of  the  Danube;  it  has  its  sources 
in  the  Carman  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  28;  Jomand.  de 
Keb.  Get.  56),  and,  flowing  in  an  eastern  direction 
almost  parallel  with  the  more  noil  hern  Druvua, 
reaches  the  Danube  at  Singidnnum.  A portion  of 
its  upper  course  forms  the  boundary  between  No- 
ricum  and  Pannonia,  but  the  wbule  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  southern  part  of 
Pannonia,  and  some  of  tlie  most  important  towns  of 
that  country,  ns  Siscia,  Servitinin,  and  Sinnium, 
were  situated  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii. 
p.  314;  Appian,  iii.  22;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 1,  iii.  9.  § 1 ; 
Justin,  xxxii.  3,  8,  16;  Claud,  de  Ixiud.  StUich.  ii. 
192.)  [L.  S.] 

SAXA  RUBRA  (Prima  Porta),  a village  and 
station  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  9 miles  from  Home. 
It  evidently  derived  ita  name  from  the  redness  of 
the  tufo  rocks,  which  is  still  conspicuous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Prima  Porta.  The  name  is 
written  44  Ad  Rubras"  in  the  Tabula,  while  Martial 
calls  the  place  simply  “ Rnbrae;"  and  this  form  is 
found  also  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  (Martial,  iv.  64. 
15;  / tin.  Hier.  p.  612.)  But  tlie  proper  form  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  Sax*  Rubra,  which  is  used  both 
by  Livy  and  Cicero.  Theformermentions  it  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Veientes,  in  connection 
with  the  operations  on  tlie  Cremcra  (Liv.  ii.  49); 
and  Cicero  notices  it  as  a place  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome,  where  M.  Antonins  halted  before 
entering  the  city.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.)  It  was 
there  also  that  Antonins,  the  general  of  Vespasian, 
arrived  on  his  march  upon  Rome,  when  he  learnt  the 
successes  of  the  Yitollums  and  the  death  of  Sabinus. 
(Tac.  Hist  iii.  79.)  At  a much  later  period  also 
(b.  c.  32)  it  was  the  point  to  which  Maxontius 
advanced  to  meet  Constantine  previous  to  the  battle 
at  the  Milvian  bridge.  (Viet.  Cats.  40.  § 23.) 
We  learn  from  Martial  (L  c.),  that  a village  had 
grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  would  naturally  be  tlie 
case  with  a station  so  immediately  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city. 

On  a hill  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  a 
little  beyond  I*ritna  Porta , are  considerable  ruius, 
which  are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  villa  of  Livia, 
I known  by  the  name  of  44  Ad  Galliaas,”  which  was 
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situated  9 miles  from  Romo,  on  the  Via  Flaminia. 

(Plin.  xv.  30.  a.  40;  Suet.  Galb.  1.)  [E.  H.  It.] 

SAXETANCM,  ft  place  in  Ilispnnia  Rnetira 
(I tin.  Ant.  p.  405),  called  Sex  (5*0  bv  Ptolemy 
(ii.  4.  § 7).  Hcxi  by  Mela  (ii.  6),  and  by  Pliny  (iii. 
3)  Sexti  Firmum  Juliutn.  It  is  the  *E^itovw»* 
wdAit  of  Strabo  (iii.  p.  156).  On  the  name  see 
Casaubon  (ad  Strab.  i.  p.  50),  and  Tzschuck  (ad 
Melam , rol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  447).  It  wan  renowned  for 
it«  salt-fish.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156;  Athen.  iii.  p.  121 ; 
Plin.  xxxii.  11.  a.  53  ; Mart.  vii.  78,  &o.)  Now 
moot  probably  Motril.  (Ct  Florex,  Esp.  Sagr.  xii. 
p.  101.)  [T.  U.  D.] 

SA'XONES  (2d£or«t*  Saxons),  a German  tribe, 
which,  though  it  acted  a very  prominent  part  about 
the  beginning  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  yet  is  not  even  mentioned  in  ancient 
history  previous  to  a.  d.  287.  In  that  year,  we  are 
told  by  Eutropius  (vii.  13;  comp.  Ores.  vii.  25),  the 
Saxons  and  Franks  infested  the  coasts  of  Armorica 
and  Bdgica,  tire  protection  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  Carausios.  The  fact  that  Pliny  and  Tacitus  do 
not  mention  them  in  the  country  in  which  we  after- 
wards find  them,  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not 
exist  there  in  the  time  of  thoae  writers.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  tiie  Cimbriaii  Ciiersonesus,  where 
subsequently  we  find  the  Saxons,  are  mentioned  by 
those  writers  only  under  the  general  appellation  of 
the  Cimbri,  without  noticing  any  special  tribes  under 
separate  names.  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 1 1 ; comp.  Steph. 
B.  $.  v.)  is  the  first  authority  describing  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  Saxons,  and  according  to  him  they 
occupied  the  narrow  neck  of  tike  Citnbrian  Chereo- 
nesu»,  between  the  river  Albis  (Elbe)  and  Chalnsus 
(Trove),  that  U,  the  country  now  called  Holstein. 
Their  neighbours  on  the  south  of  the  Albis  were  the 
Cliauci,  in  the  east  the  Suardoues,  and  in  the  north 
the  Singulones.  Angli,  ami  other  smaller  tribes  of 
the  peninsula.  But  besides  this  portion  of  the 
continent,  the  Saxons  also  occupied  three  islands, 
called  “ Saxon  islands,"  off  the  coast  of  Holstein 
(1a(6votv  rf/crot,  l’tol.  ii.  11.  § 31),  one  of  which 
was  no  doubt  the  modem  Helgoland;  the  two  others 
must  either  be  supposed  to  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea,  or  be  identified  with  the  islands  of 
Dycksand  and  Vielschovel , which  are  nearer  the 
coast  than  Helgoland. 

The  name  Saxonos  is  commonly  derived  from 
Sahs  or  Sachs,  a battle  knife,  but  others  connect  it 
with  seox  (earth)  or  teat,  according  to  which  Saxons 
would  describe  the  people  as  living  in  fixed  seats  or 
habitations,  as  opposed  to  the  free  or  wandering 
Franks.  The  former,  however,  is  tlie  more  probable 
origin  of  the  name;  for  the  living  in  fixed  habitations 
was  certainly  not  a characteristic  mark  of  the  ancient 
Saxons. 

They  appear  to  hare  gradually  spread  along  the 
north-western  coast  of  Germany,  and  to  have  gained 
possession  of  a large  extent  of  country,  which  the 
Ravenna  Geographer  (iv.  17,  18,  23)  calls  by  the 
name  of  Saxonia,  but  which  was  certainly  not  in- 
habited by  Saxons  exclusively  In  A.  D.  371  the 
Saxons,  in  one  of  their  usual  ravaging  excursions  on 
the  coasts  of  Gaul,  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  tbe  Roman  army  under  Valent inian  (Oroa. 
vii.  32;  Aram.  Marc,  xxviii.  2,  5;  comp.  xwL  4, 
xxvii.  8;  Zosiin.  iii.  1,6);  and  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  fifth  century  a band  of  Saxons  led  by  Hengist 
and  Horea  crossed  over  into  Britain,  which  had  been 
completely  giveu  up  by  the  Romans,  and  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  roving  Saxons,  who  in  con- 
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nection  with  other  German  tribes  permanently  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Britain,  and  there  developed 
the  great  features  of  their  national  cl laructer.  (Bed*, 
Hist.  Eccles.  i.  12).  As  the  Romans  never  invaded 
the  original  country  of  the  Saxons,  we  know  of  no 
towns  or  places  in  it,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  town  of  Trcva  (T phova)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  1 1.  § 27).  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there 
are  but  few  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the 
Saxons  are  mentioned,  such  as  Marcian,  p.  53 ; Claud. 
ile  I^vsd.  StU.  ii.  255;  Sidun.  Apoll.  vii.  90,  369. 
Among  modem  writers  the  reader  may  consult  Kufahl, 
De  Saxonum  Origme, Berlin,  1830, 8vo.,  and  the  best 
works  on  tlie  early  history  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. [L.  S.] 

SA'XONUM  I'NSULAE.  [Saxoxes.] 
SCAIDA'VA,  a town  in  Moesia  Inferior,  between 
Novae  and  Trimammium.  I tin.  Ant.  p.  222.)  It 
is  called  Scedeba  (5««8«6d)  by  Procopius  (de  Aed. 
iv.  11).  Variously  identified  with  Ratontm  and 
RustschncL  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOA'LABIS,  a town  of  Lusitania,  on  the  rood 
from  Olisipo  to  Emerita  and  Bracara.  (/tin.  Ant. 
pp.  420,  421.)  Pliny  (iv.  21.  s.  35)  calls  it  a Ro- 
man colony,  with  the  surname  Praesidium  Julium, 
and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  “conventus  jori- 
dici"  of  Lusitania.  It  is  undoubtedly  tbe  same 
place  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  5.  § 7)  erroneously  calls 
XKOi\a€iiTKoi,  which  is  probably  a corruption  of 
5*aAa£tj  ko\.  (troAwWa)  The  modem  Santarem. 
(Cf.  Wcsseling,  atl  I tin.  L c.;  Isidor.  de  Vir.  III.  c. 
44 ; Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xiii.  p.  69.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCALD1S  (Schelde,  E scant)  a river  in  North 
Gallia.  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  33),  the  first  writer  who 
mentions  the  Scaldia,  says,  when  he  was  pursuing 
Ambiorix,  that  he  determined  to  go  *' 4 as  far  as  the 
Scaldis  which  flows  into  the  Mosa  (Maas)  and  the 
extremity  of  the  Arducnna  " (Ardennes).  Ail  the 
MSS.  quoted  by  Schneider  (B.  0.  vi.  33)  have  the 
rcadiug  “ Scnldein,"  “Sells Idem,"  w Scaldim,"  and 
otiier  trifling  varieties,  except  one  MS.  which  has 
“Suinbim;*  so  that,  as  Schneider  concludes,  we 
cannot  doubt  ibat  Caesar  wrote  “ Scaldis  " in  this 
passage.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  describes  the  Scaldia  as 
the  boundary  between  the  Gallic  and  Germanic 
nations,  and  nays  nothing  of  its  union  with  the 
Musa:  “A  Scalde  ad  Sequannin  Belgica;"  and  “ a 
Scald i incolunt  extern  Toxandri  pluribns  nominibus.* 
Some  geographers  suppose  that  the  Tabuda  of 
Ptolemy  is  the  Schelde.  [Tabuda.] 

The  passage  of  Caesar  is  most  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  he  knew  nothing  of  tlie  lower 
course  of  the  Schelde,  and  only  reported  what  he 
heard.  It  is  possible  that  the  East  Schelde  was 
once  the  chief  outlet  of  the  Schelde,  and  it  may  have 
had  some  communication  with  the  channels  about 
the  islands  between  the  East  Schelde  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Mosa,  which  communication  no  longer 
exist*  There  is  at  least  no  reason  for  taking,  in 
place  of  **  Sraldini " or  “ Scaldem,”  the  reading 
“Sabin"  (XaSw),  from  the  Greek  version  of  tbe 
Commentaries. 

The  ScheUle  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aistie.  Below  Anltctrp  it  enters  the  sea  by 
two  actuaries,  the  Hand  or  West  Schelde  and  the 
East  Schelde.  [G.  L.] 

SCAMANDER  (2«xuavbpos : Mendere  Su,  or 
the  river  of  Bunarbaschi),  a famous  little  stream 
in  the  plain  of  Troy,  which  according  to  Homer 
(II.  xx.  74)  was  called  Xanthus  by  tlie  gods  and 
I Scan  lander  by  men;  though  it  probably  owed  the 
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rame  Xanthus  to  the  yellow  or  brownish  colour  of 
ita  water  (comp.  IL  vi.  4,  xxi.  8).  Notwithstanding 
this  distinct  declaration  of  the  poet  that  the  two 
names  belonged  to  the  same  river,  Pliny  (v.  33) 
mentions  the  Xanthu*  and  Scamander  as  two  distinct 
rivers,  and  describes  the  former  as  flowing  into  the 
Portus  Achacorum,  after  having  joined  the  Simoeis. 
In  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  water,  it  was  believed 
to  Itave  even  the  power  of  dyeing  the  wool  of  sheep 
which  drank  of  it.  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  iii.  12; 
Aelian,  IHst.  Anim.  viii.  21;  Plin.  iL  106;  Vitruv. 
▼iii.  3,14.)  Horner  (IL  xxii.147,  Ac.)  states  that  the 
river  had  two  sources  close  to  the  city  of  llion,  one 
sending  fortli  hot  water  and  the  otlier  cold,  and  that 
near  these  springs  the  Trojan  women  used  to  wash 
their  clothes.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  602)  remarks  that  in 
liis  time  no  hot  spring  existed  in  those  districts;  he 
further  asserts  that  the  river  had  only  one  source; 
tliat  this  was  far  away  from  Troy  in  Mount  Ida; 
and  lastly  that  the  notion  of  its  rising  near  Troy 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  flowing  for  some 
time  under  ground  and  reappearing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  llion.  Homer  describes  the  Scamander 
as  a large  and  deep  river  (//.  xx.  73,  xxi.  15,  xxii. 
148),  and  states  that  the  Simoeis  flowed  into  the 
Scamander,  which  after  the  junction  still  retained  the 
name  of  Scamander  (IL  v,  774,  xxi.  124;  comp. 
Plin.  ii.  106;  Herod,  v.  65;  Strub.  xiii.  p.  595). 
Although  lloiner  describes  the  river  as  large  and  deep, 
Herodotus  (vii.42)  states  tliat  its  waters  were  not  suf- 
fn  ient  to  afford  drink  to  the  army  of  Xerxes.  The 
Scamander  after  being  jdned  by  the  Simoeis  has 
still  a course  of  about  20  stadia  eastward,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  on  the  east  of  Cape  Sigeutn,  the 
modern  Kum  Kale.  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 3),  and  ap- 
parently Pomp.  Mela  (i.  18),  assign  to  each  river  its 
own  mouth,  the  Simoeis  discliarging  itself  into  the 
sea  at  a joint  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander. 
To  account  for  these  discrepancies,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  even  at  that  lime  the  physical  changes 
iu  the  asjiect  of  the  country  arising  from  the  muddy 
deposits  of  the  Scamander  had  produced  these 
effects,  or  else  that  Ploleiny  mistcok  a canal  for  the 
Scamander.  Even  in  tlie  time  of  Strabo  tbe  Sca- 
mander  reached  the  sea  only  at  those  seasons  when 
it  was  swollen  byrains,  and  at  other  timea  it  w-as  lust 
in  marshes  and  sand.  It  was  from  this  circumstance, 
that,  even  before  its  junction  with  the  Simoeis,  a canal 
was  dug,  which  flowed  in  a western  direction  into 
the  sea,  south  of  Sigeum,  so  that  the  two  riven 
joined  each  other  only  at  times  when  their  waten 
were  high.  Pliny,  who  calls  the  Scamander  a na- 
vigable river,  is  in  all  probability  thinking  of  the 
same  canal,  which  is  still  navigable  for  small  barges. 
The  point  at  which  the  two  rivers  reach  the  sea  is 
now  greatly  changed,  for  owing  to  the  deposits  at 
the  mouth,  tlie  toast  has  made  great  advances  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Portus  Achaeuruin,  probably  a con- 
siderable bay,  has  altogether  disapjieared.  (Comp. 
Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  289,  foil.,  and  the  various 
works  and  treatises  uu  the  site  and  plain  of  ancient 
Troy.)  [L*  k] 

SOAMA'NDRIA,  a small  town  of  Mysia,  no 
doubt  situated  on  the  river  Scamander  in  the  plain 
of  Troy  (Plin.  v.  33;  Ilierocl.  p.  662,  where  it  is 
called  Scamxndros).  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  276) 
conjectures  that  it  stood  on  a hill  rising  below  Bu- 
uarbaschi  An  inscription  referring  to  this  town  is 
preserved  in  tbe  museum  at  Paris  (Chuiseul-GoufRer, 
I ugoge  Pittoresg we,  tom.  ii-  p.  288.)  [L.  S.] 

SCAMBO'NIDAE  [Athknak,  p.  302,  a.] 
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SCAMPAE.  [IiXYRtcuM,  Vol.  II.  p.  36,  b.l 
SCANDARIUM.  [Cos.] 

SCANDELA.  [Cytheha.] 

SCANDIA  (ZKavbia)  or  SCANDINATIA. 
Until  about  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  countries 
north  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus  were  unknown 
to  tbe  ancients,  unless  we  assume  with  some  modem 
writers  that  the  island  of  Thule,  of  which  Pytheas 
of  Massilia  spoke,  was  the  western  part  of  wlwt  is 
now  sometimes  called  Scandinavia,  that  is  Sweden 
and  A 'anew/.  The  first  ancient  writer  a ho  alludes 
to  these  parts  of  Europe,  Pomp,  Mela,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  states  (iii.  3)  that  north  of  the  Albis 
there  was  an  immense  bay,  full  of  large  and  small 
islands,  between  which  the  sea  flowed  in  narrow 
channels.  No  name  of  any  of  these  islands  is  men- 
tioned, and  Mela  only  states  that  they  were  inha- 
bited by  the  Henniones,  the  northernmost  of  the 
German  tribes.  In  snot  her  passage  (iii.  6)  the 
same  geographer  speaks  of  an  island  in  tbe  Sinus 
Cudanus,  which,  according  to  the  common  rending, 
is  called  Codanonia,  or  Candanovia,  for  which  some 
have  emended  Scandinavia.  This  bland  is  described 
by  him  as  surpassing  all  others  in  that  sea  both  in 
sixe  and  fertility.  But  to  say  the  least  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  he  alludes  to  the  island  afterwards 
called  Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  especially  as  Mela 
describee  his  island  as  inhabited  by  tbe  Teutones. 
The  first  writer  who  mentions  Scandia  and  Scandi- 
navia is  Pliny,  who,  in  one  passage  (iv.  27),  like- 
wise speaks  of  the  Sinus  Codunus  ami  its  numerous 
islands,  and  adds  that  the  largest  of  them  was 
called  Scandinavia;  its  sixe,  he  continues,  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  inhabited  by  500  pagi  of  Helleviones,  who 
regard  their  island  as  a distinct  part  of  the  world 
(alter  terrarvm  orbis).  In  another  passage  (iii. 
30)  he  mentions  several  islands  to  the  east  of  Bri- 
tannia, to  one  of  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Scan- 
dia. From  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  this 
latter  passage  we  might  be  inclined  to  infer  that  ho 
regarded  Scandinavia  and  Scandia  as  two  different 
islands;  but  this  appearance  may  arise  from  the 
fact  that  in  each  of  the  passages  referred  to  he  fol- 
lowed different  authorities,  who  called  the  same  island 
by  tlie  two  names  Scandia  and  Scandinavia.  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  1 1.  §§  33,  34, 35)  speaks  of  a group  of  four 
islands  on  the  east  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus, 
which  he  calls  tlie  Scandiae  Insulae  (Stavblcurqaoi), 
and  of  which  the  largest  and  most  eastern  one  is 
called  Scandia,  extending  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula.  In  all  these  accounts  there  is  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  regarding  Scandinavia  as 
an  islaud,  for  in  reality  it  is  connected  on  the  north- 
east with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Pliny  speaks  of  an 
immense  mountain,  Seva,  in  Scandinavia,  which  may 
possibly  be  Mount  Kjblen,  which  divides  Sweden 
from  Norway,  and  a southern  branch  of  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Seve-Ryggen.  The  different 
tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  inhabiting  Scandia 
are  the  Chaedini  (XaiSuvoi),  Phavonae  (4owii'ai), 
Pliiraesi  (*tpaioot),  Gutae  (Tot/rai),  Dauciones 
(Aavniwyts),  and  Levoni  (Aevwvoi).  At  a later 
time,  Jomandes  (do  Jitsb.  Get.  p.  81,  Ac.)  enume- 
rate* no  less  than  twenty-eight  different  tribes 
in  Scandinavia.  Tacitus  does  nut  iudeed  mention 
Scandia,  but  the  Sitoncs  and  Suionea  (whence  the 
modern  name  Swedes)  must  unquestionably  be  con- 
ceived as  the  most  northern  among  the  German 
tribes  and  as  inhabiting  Scandia  (Germ.  44,  45). 
It  is  well  known  that  according  to  Jomandes  the 
Goths,  and  according  to  Paulus  Diaconua  (v.  2)  the 
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Lungobardl,  originally  came  from  Scandinavia.  It 
deserves  to  be  noticed  tliat  the  southern  part  of  the 
Buppoeed  island  of  Scandia,  the  modem  Stceden,  still 
bears  the  name  Scania,  Scone,  or  ScAonen.  Pliny 
(viii.  1G)  mentions  a peculiar  animal  called  achlis, 
and  resembling  the  alcis,  which  was  found  only  in 
Scandinavia.  For  further  discussions  about  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  Scandinavia,  which  all  the  ancients 
treat  as  a part  of  Germania  Magna,  see  Wilhelm, 
Germanien.  p.  343,  &c.;  Zcuss,  Die  Deutschen,  <fc. 
pp.  77,  156,  &c.  [L.S.] 

SCA'NDILA,  a small  island  in  the  northern  [art 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  Peparethus  and  Scyroe, 
now  Skandole.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  a 23;  Mela,  iL  7. 
§8.) 

SCANDINAVIA.  [Scasdia.] 

SCAPTE  HYLE  (2*airH>  0A*  Pint.  Ciw.  4, 
de  Exility,  p.  605;  Marccllin.  Vit.  Thucyd.  § 19), 
or  the  44  foss  wood,”  situated  on  the  confines  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  in  the  auriferous  district  of  Mt. 
Pangaeum,  to  which  Thucydidw  was  exiled,  and 
where  he  composed  his  great  legacy  for  all  ages  — 
the  history  of  the  war  in  which  he  had  served  as 
general.  [E.  B.  J.j 

SCA'PTIA  (Eth.  Jirairr^vior,  Scaptiensis:  Pas- 
serttno),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  appears 
to  liave  ceased  to  exist  at  a very  early  period.  Its 
name  is  found  in  Dionysius  among  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  (Dionys.  v.  61 ) ; and  it  therefore 
seems  probable  tliat  it  was  at  that  time  a considerable, 
or  at  all  events  an  independent,  town.  No  mention 
of  it  is  subsequently  found  in  history,  but  after  the 
great  Latin  War  it  was  included  in  one  of  the  new 
Roman  tribes  created  on  that  occasion  (».  c.  332), 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Scaptian.  (Feet.  i.  v. 
Scaptia,  p.  343  ; Liv.  viii.  17.)  No  subsequent 
mention  is  found  of  the  town,  and  it  is  only  noticed 
by  Pliny  among  the  “clara  opptda”  of  Latinm, 
which  in  his  time  had  utterly  disappeared  (Plin.  iii 
5.  s.  9).  Silius  Italian*  also  alludes  to  the  14  Scaptia 
pubes,"  but  in  a passage  from  which  no  inference 
can  be  derived  (viii.  395).  The  Scaptieoses  no- 
ticed by  Suetonius  (Aug.  40)  and  elsewhere  were 
the  members  of  the  Scaptian  tribe.  There  is 
no  real  clue  to  its  position  ; that  derived  from 
the  passage  of  Festus,  from  which  it  has  been  com- 
monly inferred  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pedum,  being  of  no  value.  The  wools  44  quam  Pe- 
dant incolebant,"  found  in  all  the  ordinary  editions 
of  that  author,  are  in  fact  merely  a supplement  of 
Uroinus,  founded  on  an  inference  from  Livy  (viii. 
14,  17),  which  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  (See 
Muller’s  note.)  But  supposing  that  we  arc  justified 
in  placing  Scaptia  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  site 
suggested  by  Nibby,  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  a 
farm  or  casale  called  Passcrano,  is  at  least  probable 
enough;  the  position  is  a strong  one,  on  the  point 
of  one  of  those  narrow  ridges*  with  precipitous  sides 
between  two  ravines,  which  abound  in  this  part  of 
the  Campcujna.  It  is  about  3 miles  NW.  of  Galli- 
ennn,  the  presumed  site  of  Pedum;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  town  on  the  spot  is  attested  by 
the  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  the  large,  roughly- 
hewn  masses  of  which  are  found  worked  op  into 
mow  recent  buildings.  Its  situation  cloeely  resem- 
bles that  of  Gallicano  itself,  as  well  ns  that  of 
Zagarolo , about  3 miles  further  S.  (where  there  are 
also  indications  of  ancient  habitation);  and  the  iden- 
tification of  any  of  the  three  can  be  little  more  than 
conjectural.  (Nibby,  Dmtomi,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70, 
71.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
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SCARABA'NTIA  ^xoptfoKrla,  Pfol.  fi.  15.  $ 
5),  a town  on  the  western  bank  of  Lake  Pelso  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  mail  leading  from  Camuntum 
to  Sabaria.  (Plin.  iii.  27;  It  Ant.  pp.  233,  261, 
262,  266;  Tab.  Pent,')  According  to  coins  and 
inscriptions  found  at  the  place,  it  was  a munioipium 
with  the  surname  of  Fla  via  August*.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  reading  in  Pliny.  “Scarabantia  Julia,** 
is  not  oorrect,  and  that  we  must  read  either  Scara- 
bantia Fla  via,  or  Scarabantia  et  Julio.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Oedenburg , in  Hun- 
garian Soprcmy  or  Sopron.  (Comp.  Muchar,  Nori- 
leiun,  i.  p.  168;  Sclibnwisner,  Antiquitates  Saba- 
riae,  p.  31 ; Orelli,  Inscript,  n.  4992.)  [L.S.] 

SCA'RBIA,  a town  in  Rhaetia,  between  Par- 
tenum  and  Veldidena,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Augusta  Vindelioorum  into  Italy,  occupied  tho 
site  of  tho  modern  Schamitz.  ( Tabula  Peutmge- 
riana.)  [L.  S.] 

SCARDO'NA  (2vop3wnx,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 3;  Pro- 
cop. B.  G.  i.  7,  16,  iv.  23  ; Plin.  iii.  26;  Geogr. 
Rav.  v.  14  ; Tjc&pbvv,  Strab.  vii.  p.  315  ; Sardinia, 
Pent.  Tab.),*  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Libumii  on 
the  Titius,  12  M.  P.  from  where  that  river  meets  tho 
sea.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  one  of 
the  three  “conventus " of  Dalmatia,  it  must  have  been 
a place  of  importance,  and  was  used  from  early  times 
as  a depot  for  the  goods  which  were  transported 
by  the  Titius  to  the  inland  Dalmatians.  (Strab.  Lc.) 
The  modem  Scardona  in  Ulyric  Scardin  or  Scradin, 
retains  the  name  of  the  old  city,  though  it  does  not 
occupy  the  site,  which  was  probably  further  to  the 
W.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p.  191.)  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  17.  § 13)  has  an  island  of  the  same  name 
off  the  Libnrnian  coast, — perbupa  the  rocky  and  cu- 
riously-shaped island  of  Pago.  [E.  B.J.] 

SCARDUS,  SCODRUS,  SCORDUS  MONS  ( rb 
Xndpiov  Spot,  Polyb.  xxviii  8;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 1), 
the  desolate  heights  which  nre  mentioned  inci- 
dentally by  Livy  (xliii.  20,  xliv.  31)  as  lying  in 
the  way  from  Stymbara  to  Scodra,  ami  as  giving 
rise  to  the  Oriuns.  They  seem  to  have  compre- 
hended the  groat  summits  on  cither  side  of  tho 
Drilo,  where  its  course  is  from  E.  to  W.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)  In  Kiepert’s 
map  (Europaischen  Tttrket)  Scardua  ( Schar-Dagh ) 
extends  from  the  Ljubatrin  to  Shalesh;  over  this 
there  is  a “ col  " from  Kalkandele  to  Prisdren  not 
less  than  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sca.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  of  G rise  bach,  Scardua 
reaches  from  the  Ljubatrin  at  its  NE.  extremity  to 
the  SW.  and  S.  as  far  as  the  Klitsoura  of  Devol;  S. 
of  that  point  Pindus  commences  in  a continuation 
of  the  same  axis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCARN1UNGA,  a river  of  Pannonia,  mentioned 
only  by  Joraandcs  (de  Reb.  Get  52),  which  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  from  the  vague  manner  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of.  [L.  S.] 

SCARPHE  (2xdp^rj),  in  Boentia.  f Etkohus.] 
SCARPHE  or  SCARPHEIA  (2*dp$»j,  Horn.; 
2xdp$cia,  Strab.,  TausM  Steph.  B. : Eth.  XnaptfuOs, 
2 Hoptpauvs),  a town  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  (//.  ii.  532.)  According  to 
Strabo  it  was  10  stadia  from  the  sea,  30  stadia 
from  Throoium,  and  a little  1cm  from  some  other 
place  of  which  the  namo  is  lost,  protiably  Nicaea. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  426.)  It  appears  from  Pausanias 
that  it  on  the  direct  road  from  Elateia  to 
Thermopylae  by  Throoium  (viii.  15.  § 3),  and 
likewise  from  Livy,  who  states  that  Quint ios  FU- 
mininus  marched  from  Elateia  by  Thronium  aud 


SCARPONA. 

Scarpheia  to  Heracleia  (xxxiii.  3).  lienee  the  thwn 
may  be  placed  between  the  modern  villages  of 
'A  ruler  a and  Mob.  (Leake.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  178.)  Scarpheia  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  son  earned  by  an 
earthquake  (i.  p.  60),  but  it  must  have  been  after* 
wants  rebuilt,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  subsequent 
writers  down  to  a late  period.  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  §11;  Hierocl.  p.  643;  Geog.  R;»v.  iv. 
10;  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Them.  ii.  5.  p.  51,  Bonn.) 
Scarpheia  is  also  mentioned  by  Lycophr.  1147; 
Appian,  Syr.  19;  Paus.  ii.  29.  § 3,  x.  1.  § 2. 

SCARPONA  or  SCARPONNA,  in  Gallia,  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table  on  a 
mud  between  Tullum(7otf/)nnd  Divodurum  (.Veto). 
The  two  authorities  agree  in  placing  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  x.  from  Tullum;  but  the  Itin.  makes  the 
distance  from  Searpona  to  Divodurum  xii.,  and  the 
Table  makes  it  xiiii.  The  larger  number  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth,  for  the  place  is  Ckarpagm,  on 
the  Mosel  An  inscription  has  been  found  at  C’Aar- 
paffne,  which  is  as  follows  : “ inivir  viarum 

curand.  Sabell.  V.  S.  P.  M.  Scarp.  Civit.  Leuc." 
Searpona  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Leuci.  [Lki'ci.] 
Jovinus,  Equitum  Magister,  defeated  the  Alemanni 
near  Scarponna  in  A.  D.  366.  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  2;  D’Anville, 
Notice,  «fc. ; Ukert.  Gallien , p.  506.)  [G.L] 

SCKNAE  (2 Kijyai).  1.  A town  of  Mesopotamia 

on  a canal  from  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Babylonia,  18  schoeni  from  Scleucia,  and  25  days’ 
journey  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  at 
Zeugma.  (Strnb.  xvi.  p.  748.)  It  belonged  to  the 
peaceful  and  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Seenitae,  and 
therefore,  though  called  by  Strabo  Aft 6\oyos  wdAir, 
was  probably  only  a city  of  tents,  as,  indeed,  its 
name  implies. 

2.  Sckmak  Mandhak,  a place  in  Middle  Egypt, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Aphroditopolis 
and  Babylon,  a little  SE.  of  Memphis,  (/tin.  Ant. 
p.  169.)  It  had  a Roman  garrison,  and  in  later 
times  became  the  see  of  a Christian  bishop.  (A rot. 
Imp.;  comp.  Wosselinz,  ad  Itin.  L c.) 

3.  Scknae  Vktkkanorl'M,  a place  in  Lower 
Egypt,  on  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  road  from 
Ilidiupotis  to  Virus  Jndaeorum.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  163, 
169.)  It  lay  SW.  of  Bubaatus.  [T.  H.  D.j 

SCENITAE  (iKJjyircu),  n geneial  name  for 
various  Arab  tribes  in  Pliny,  often  distinguished  by 
some  other  Appellation.  Thus,  towards  the  lower  port 
of  the  Euphrates,  beyond  the  *4  At  tali  latroncs,  Ara- 
burn  gens,"  he  places  the  Seenitae  (vi.  26),  whom  he 
mentions  again  more  fully  (c.  28),  “ Nomadas  inde 
infestatoresque  Chaldaeorum  Seenitae,  ut  diximus 
dudunt.et  ipsi  vagi,  sed  a tabemneulis  cognominati, 
quae  ciliciia  metantur,  ubi  libuit.  Deinde  Nabataea," 
Arc.  Then  again  below  the  confluence  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  he  places  the  Nomades  Sce- 
nitue  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  Chaldaei  on 
the  left.  He  speaks  also  of  the  Seenitae  Suhaei. 
Strabo  also  uses  the  name  in  the  same  latitude  of 
application  of  many  various  tribes  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia  (see  Index,  s.  r.);  but  Ptolemy 
assigns  them  a definite  seat  near  the  mountains 
which  stretch  along  the  north  of  the  peninsula, 
north  of  the  Tliaditae  (nl.  Oadirae)  and  Saraccni 
(vi.  7.  § 21);  and  in  this  vicinity,  towards  the 
Red  Sea,  it  is  that  Ammianns  Marcellinua  places 
the  Sccnite  Arabs,  whom  posterity  called  Saracens 
(xxiii.  6.)  [Sabackni.]  The  remark  of  Rochart 
is  therefore  borne  out  by  authorities:  “ Ubi  Scc- 
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nitas  Eratosthenes,  ibi  Saracenos  ponunt  Procopius 
ct  Marcinnus.  Saracen i nimirum  a Scenitis  hoo 
solum  differunt,  quod  Scenitamm  nonum  est  vetos- 
tius."  ( Geogr . Sacr.  iv.  2.  p 213.)  [G.W  ] 
SCEPSIS  (2<r^n  : Kth.  Za^ios),  a town  in  the 
SE.  of  Myoia,  on  the  river  Aesepus,  150  stadia  to  the 
SE.  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  not  far  from  IJicte,  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  Mount  Ida.  It  was  apparently  a 
place  of  the  highest  antiquity;  for  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  founded  immediately  after  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War,  and  Demetrius,  a native  of  the  place, 
considered  it  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607).  The  same 
author  stated  that  the  inhabitants  were  transferred 
by  Scamandrius,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius, 
the  son  of  Aeneas,  to  another  site,  lower  down  the 
Aesepus,  about  60  stadia  from  the  old  place,  and  that 
there  a new  town  of  the  same  name  was  founded. 

1 he  old  town  after  this  was  distinguished  from  the 
new  one  by  the  name  of  Palaescepsia  For  two  ge- 
nerations the  princes  of  the  house  of  Aeneas  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  new  town  ; but  tlie  form  of 
government  then  became  an  oligarchy.  During  this 
period, colonists  from  Miletus  joined  the  Scepsians,  and 
instituted  a democratic  form  of  government.  The 
descendants  of  the  royal  family,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  regal  title  and  some  other  dis- 
tinctions. (Strab.  1.  c.  comp  xiii.  p.  603;  xiv.  p 
635;  Plin.  v.  2;  Stcph.  B.  s.v.)  In  the  time  of 
Xenophon  (Hell.  iii.  1.  § 15),  Scepsis  belonged  to 
Mania,  a Dardanian  princess ; and  after  her  death 
it  was  seized  by  Meidias,  who  had  married  her 
daughter ; but  Dcrcyllidaa,  wliohad  obtained  admission 
into  the  town  under  some  pretext,  expelled  Meidias, 
and  restored  the  sovereign  power  to  the  citisena. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Scepsis  until  the  time 
of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  when  Antigonus 
transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troaa,  on 
account  of  their  constant  quarrels  with  the  town 
of  Cebrene  in  their  neighbourhood.  Lysimachus 
afterwards  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  ancient 
home,  which  at  a later  time  became  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Pergainnm.  (Strab.  xiii.  p 597.)  This 
new  city  became  an  important  seat  of  learning  tad 
philosophy,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  th« 
works  of  Aristotle.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  608)  relates  that 
Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a pupil  of  Aristotle  and  friend  of 
Theophrastus,  inherited  the  library  of  the  latter, 
which  also  contained  that  of  Aristotle.  After  He- 
idis’ death  the  library  came  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who,  not  knowing  its  value,  and  being  unwilling 
to  give  them  up  to  the  library  which  the  Pergamenian 
kings  were  collecting,  concealed  these  literary  trea- 
sures in  a pit,  where  they  were  exposed  to  injury 
from  d&mp  and  worms.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  rescued  from  this  place  and  sold  to  Apellicon 
of  Teoa.  The  books,  in  a very  mutilated  condition, 
were  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  thence  they  were  car- 
ried by  Sulla  to  Rome.  It  is  singular  that  Scylax 
(p.  36)  enumerates  Scepsis  among  the  Aeolian 
coast-towns ; for  it  is  evident  from  Strabo  (comp. 
Dcmosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  671)  that  it  stood  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea.  The  town  of  Palae- 
scepsis  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  entirely,  for  in 
Pliny's  time  (v.  33)  not  a vestige  of  it  existed, 
while  Scepsis  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  664) 
and  the  ecclesiastical  notices  of  bishoprics.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  there  existed  very  produc- 
tive silver  mines.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Deme- 
trius and  Metrodorus.  The  former,  who  bestowed 
much  labour  on  the  topography  of  Troas,  spoke  of 
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a district,  Corylasaa,  near  Scepsis,  of  which  other- 
wise nothing  is  known.  Extensive  mins  of  Scepsis 
are  believed  to  exist  on  an  eminence  near  the  village 
of  Etkiupshi.  These  rains  are  about  3 miles  in 
circumference,  and  8 gates  can  be  traced  in  its  walls. 
(Foibiger,  Handbuch  der  Alt.  Gtugr.  vol.  ii.  p. 
147.)  |L-S.] 

SCHE'DIA  (Sx<Bfa,  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  800,  8t>3),  a 
large  town -like  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on 
the  great  canal  which  connected  Alexandria  with  the 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  Andropoli*.  At 
Schedia  was  the  general  custom -hocne  for  goods, 
ascending  or  descending  the  river,  and  also  the 
station  for  the  splendid  vessels  in  which  the  prefects 
▼isitrd  the  upper  country:  whence  it  is  singular 
that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  later  writer  than 
Strabo.  Mannert  (x.  pt  i.  p.  601)  seeks  it  on  the 
lake  of  Aboukir;  whilst  Rcichardt,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name,  takes  it  to  have  been  the  modeo 
Jjgjrdie.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCHEHIA.  [ConcYKA.] 

SCHINUSSA,  a small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  S.  of  Naxos.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  68.) 

SCHISTE  Woi),  the  name  of  the  road 

leading  from  Delphi  into  Central  Greece,  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  spot  where  the  road  di- 
vided into  two,  and  which  was  called  rp*7s  k*K*o6oi, 
reckoning  the  road  to  Delphi  as  one  of  the  three. 
Of  the  other  two  roads,  the  NK.  led  to  Daulis;  the 
SE.  parted  into  two,  one  leadiug  to  Trachia  and 
Lebadeia,  the  other  to  Ambry  su*  and  Si  iris.  At 
the  spot  where  the  three  roads  met  waix  the  tomb  of 
Laius  and  his  servant,  who  were  here  aluin  by 
Oedipna.  It  must  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
tiie  Zimen6  Derwhu,  or  opening  between  the  moun- 
tains Cirphis  and  Parnassus,  which  leads  to  Delplii. 
The  road  from  this  point  becomes  very  steep  and 
rugged  towards  Delphi,  as  Pausanias  has  described 
it.  (Aea  hyl.  Oed.  Tyr.  733;  Enrip.  Phoen.  38; 
Paus.  ix.  2.  § 4,  x.-5.  $ 3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

SCHOENUS  (2x01*001),  *l»«  >*anie  of  several 
towns,  from  the  reeds  or  rushes  growing  in  their 
neighbourhood.  1.  (usually  0»  a town  in 

Boeotia,  mentioned  by  limner  (//.  ii.  497),  and 
placed  by  Stabo  upon  a river  of  the  same  name  in 
the  territory  of  Thebes,  upon  the  road  to  Authedori, 
and  at  the  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Thebes. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  408;  Eustatli.  ad  loc. ; Steph.  15.  * c. ; 
Nicander,  Theriac.  887;  Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  12.)  This 
river  is  probably  Uie  stream  flowing  into  the  lake 
of  Hylica  from  the  valley  of  MorikL,  and  which 
near  its  mouth  is  covered  with  rushes.  Nicander 
is  clearly  wrong,  who  make»  (/.  c.)  the  Sclioeiiu* 
flow  into  the  lake  Copais.  (Ulrichs.  Ji  risen,  p.  258; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.)  Schuenus 
was  the  birthplace  of  tho  celebrated  Atalanta,  the 
daughter  of  Schuenus  (l'aus.  viii.  35.  § 10);  and 
hence  Statius  gives  to  Schueiius  the  epithet  of 
“ Atalantaeus."  (Stat.  T/teb.  vii.  267.) 

2.  A town  in  the  centre  of  Arcadia  near  Me- 
thydrium,  which  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Boeotian  Schuenus.  (Paus.  viii.  35.  § 10; 
Steph.  B.  $.  v. ; Leake,  Peloponnesioca,  p.  240.) 

3.  A harbour  in  the  Corintliia.  [Cukinthus, 
p.  683.  a.J 

4.  A river  near  Maroneia  in  Thrace,  mentioned 
only  by  Mela  (ii.  2.  § 8). 

SCUOENUS,  a buy  on  the  wc-t  coast  of  Cnria, 
on  tho  south-east  of  the  Cnidian  Chereonc.su-,  a ml 
opposite  tl»c  island  of  Syme.  (Poiup.  Mela,  i.  16;  I 
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Plin.  v.  29.)  It  should  I*  observed,  however,  that 
this  description  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus  is  only  con- 
jectural, and  based  upon  the  order  in  which  Pliny 
mentions  the  places  in  that  locality.  [L.  S.] 
SCIA  (2*ria:  Eth.  2<ctcvf),  a small  town  in  Eu- 
boea (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  2 Kids),  probably  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Eretria,  since  Pausanias  (iv.  2..§  3)  men- 
tions Scium  as  a district  belonging  to  Eretria. 

SC  IAS.  [Mboauipous.  p.  309,  b.J 
SCIATHIS.  [hiKXBUS,  p.  595,  a.] 
SCI'ATHUS  ilxlados:  Eth.  2 KtdBios:  Skiatho\ 
a small  island  in  the  Aegsean  sea.  N.  of  Euboea,  mid 
a little  E.  of  the  Magnesian  Cfiast  of  Thessaly,  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  15  miles  in  circumference 
(iv.  12.  s.  23).  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
colonised  by  Pelasgians  from  Thrace,  who  were 
succeeded  by  Chalcidians  from  Euboea.  (Seymn. 
Ch.  584.)  It  possessed  two  towns,  one  of  which 
was  also  called  Sciathus,  but  the  name  of  the  other 
is  unknown.  (Scylax,  p 23,  Hudson  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  436;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 47.)  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  since  the  Persian  and  Grecian  fleets  were 
stationed  near  its  coasts.  (Herod,  vii.  176,  179, 
182,  183,  viii.  7.)  It  afterwards  became  one  of  tlte 
subject  allies  of  Athens,  but  was  so  insignificant 
that  it  had  to  pay  only  the  small  tribute  of  200 
drachmae  yearly.  (Frans,  Elem.  Epigr.  52.)  The 
town  of  Sciathus  was  destroyed  by  the  last  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  ».  c.  200,  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
tk>  hands  of  Attalus  and  the  Romans.  (Lir.  xxxi. 
28,  45.)  In  the  Mithridatic  War  it  was  one  of 
the  haunts  of  pirates.  (Appian,  Mithr.  29.)  It 
was  subsequently  given  by  Antony  to  the  Athenians. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.)  Sciatlms  was  celebrated  for 
its  wine  (Athen.  i.  p.  30,  f.).  and  for  a species  of 
fish  found  off  its  coasts  and  called  ntnrp tvs. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  4,  c.;  Pollux,  vi.  63.)  The  modem 
town  lies  in  the  SE.  part  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  harbour.  The  inhabitants  have 
only  been  settled  here  since  1829,  previous  to  which 
time  their  town  stood  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island 
upon  a lock  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  accessible 
only  upon  one  side,  as  more  secure  against  the  pi- 
rates. Ibtsa  says  that  the  new  town  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  but  the  latter  was  not 
the  homonymous  capital  of  the  island,  which  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  old  town  in  the  NE.  part  of  the 
island,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  found  there 
by  Leake.  The  ancient  city  in  the  SE.  of  the 
island,  upon  which  the  modern  town  now  stands,  is 
probably  the  second  city  mentioned  by  Scylax,  but 
without  a name.  (Ross,  Wattderwigcn  in  Griechen- 
land,  vol.  ii.  p.  50 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL 
iii.  p.  111.) 

SCIDRUS  (2*/5po*:  Eth.  2Ki9pav6s,  Steph.  B.; 
Sapri),  a Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Pvxus  (Buxentum) 
and  I -huh.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (vi. 
21),  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was,  as  well  as 
Lath,  a colony  of  Sybaris,  and  was  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  that  city 
retired,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Crotoniats.  It 
does  not  appear  from  his  expressions  whether  tliese 
towns  were  then  first  founded  by  the  fugitives, 
or  had  been  previously  settled  us  regular  colonies; 
but  the  latter  supposition  is  much  the  more  proba- 
ble. It  is  singular  that  no  subsequent  trace  ia 
found  of  Scidrus ; its  name  ia  never  again  men- 
tioned in  history,  nor  alluded  to  by  the  geographer*, 
with  the  exception  of  Stcphanua  of  Byzantium 
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(#.  e.),  who  calls  it  merely  a 41  city  of  Italy.”  We 
have  therefore  no  clue  to  its  position;  for  even  its 
situation  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  a mere  inference 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus in  conjunction  with  LaUs.  Rut  there  exist  at 
Sapri,  on  the  Gulf  of  Policaetro,  extensive  remains 
of  an  ancient  city,  which  are  generally  considered, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason,  as  indicating 
the  site  of  Scidrua  They  are  said  to  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a theatre  and  other  public  buildings  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  constructions  around  the 
port.  (Antonini,  Laconia,  part  ii.  c.  11;  Romanelli, 
vol.  i.  p.  377.)  This  last  is  a remarkable  land- 
locked basin,  though  of  small  extent  ; and  it  is 
singular  that,  even  if  the  town  had  ceased  to  exist, 
no  allusion  should  be  found  to  the  existence  of  this 
secure  port,  on  a coast  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
natural  harbours.  But  the  high  mountains  which 
shut  it  in  and  debar  it  from  all  communication  with 
the  interior  probably  prevented  it  from  ever  attain- 
ing to  any  importance.  S*ipri  is  at  the  present  day 
a mere  fishing  village,  about  6 miles  E.  of  Poll - 
autro.  [E.  II.  B ] 

SC1LLUS  (XkiAAoD*:  EtJL  2x»AAoovriOi),  a 
town  of  Triphvlia,  a district  of  Elis,  situated  20 
stadia  south  of  Olympia.  In  b.  c.  572  the  Seil- 
Inntians  assisted  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  making 
war  upon  the  Eleiaus;  bat  they  were  completely 
conquered  by  the  Utter,  and  both  Pisa  and  Scillus 
were  raxed  to  the  ground-  (Paua  v.  6.  § 4,  vi.  22. 
§ 4.)  Scillus  remained  desolate  till  about  n.  c-  392, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  bad  a few  years 
previously  compelled  the  Eleiaus  to  renounce  their 
supremacy  over  their  dependent  cities,  colonised 
Scillus  and  gave  it  to  Xenophon,  then  an  exile  from 
Athens.  Xenophon  resided  here  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  was  expelled  from  it  by  the  Eleians  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371.  He  has  left 
us  a description  of  the  place,  which  be  says  was  situ- 
ated 20  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Grove  of  Zeus,  on 
the  road  to  Olympia  from  Sparta.  It  stood  upon  the 
river  Selinus,  which  was  uls6  the  name  of  the  river 
flowing  by  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and 
like  tlie  latter  it  abounded  in  fish  and  shell-fish. 
Here  Xenophon,  from  a tenth  of  the  spoils  acquired  in 
the  Asiatic  campaign,  dedicated  a temple  to  Artemis, 
in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  temple  at  Ephesus,  and 
instituted  a festival  to  the  goddess.  Scillus  stood 
amidst  woods  and  meadows,  and  afforded  abundant 
posture  for  cattle;  while  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains supplied  wild  hogs,  roebucks,  and  stags.  (Xen. 
A nob.  v.  3.  §§  7 — 13.)  When  Pausunias  visited 
Scillus  five  centuries  afterwards  the  templo  of  Ar- 
temi* still  remained,  and  a statue  of  Xenophon,  made 
qf  Pentelic  marble.  (Pans.  v.  6.  § 5.  req  ; comp. 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  344,  387 ; Pint-  de  ExsiL  p.  603.) 
There  are  no  remains  to  identify  Scillus,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood  in  the  woody  vale,  in 
which  is  a small  village  called  Uom,  and  through 
which  flows  a river  (ailing  into  the  Alpheius  nearly 
oppmiite  the  Cladeus.  (Leake,  Aforca , vol.  ii.  p. 
213,  seq..  Peloponneriaca,  p.  9;  Boblave,  Recherche*, 
<fc.  p.  133;  Curtins,  Pelopomteso *,  vol.  ii.  p.91.) 

SCINCOMAGUS  (2*iYydM*7o*).  This  place  is 
first  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  179),  who  says, 
when  lie  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  that  from  Ebrodunum  (Embrun)  on  the 
Gallic  side  through  Brigantiuin  (Bnatyon)  and 
Scincomagus  and  the  pass  of  tlie  Alps  to  Ocelnm, 
the  limit  of  the  land  of  Cottins  is  99  miles;  anti  at 
Scincomagus  Laly  begins:  and  the  distance  from 
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Scincomagns  to  Ocelrnn  is  27  miles.  (See  Grosknrd* 
note  on  the  passage,  Transl.  Strab.  i.  p.  309.) 
Pliny  also  (ii.  108)  makes  Ifnly  extend  to  the 
Alps  at  Scincomagns,  and  then  be  gives  the  breadth 
of  Gallia  from  Scincoinagus  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
Illiberis.  (See  the  notes  and  emendations  in  Har- 
dnin's  edition.)  It  appears  then  that  Scincomagus 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  on  the  Italian  side;  and 
if  the  position  of  Ocelum  were  certain,  we  might  pro- 
bably determine  that  of  Scincoinagus,  which  must 
be  on  the  line  of  the  passage  over  the  Alps  by 
the  Mont  Genevre.  It  was  a great  mistake  of 
Bonche  and  Harduin  to  suppose  tint  Scincoinagus 
was  the  same  as  Segusio  or  Sura.  D'Anville 
guesses  that  Scincomagus  may  be  a place  which  In 
calls  “ Chamlat  de  Siguin,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Col  de  Certrierer,  which  leads  from  the  valley  of 
Sezane  (Ca-ano)  into  that  of  Pra-gela*."  As  usual, 
he  relies  on  the  resemblance  of  ilie  ancient  and 
modem  names,  which  is  often  useful  evidence;  for 
M inagns  ” in  Scincomagus  is  merely  a common 
Gallic  nnme  for  town.  D’Anville  also  supposes  that 
this  position  of  Scincomagus  is  confirmed  by  the  site 
of  Ooelum,  as  he  has  fixed  it  [Ocelum.]  But  all 
this  is  vague.  [G.  L.] 

SCIO'NE  ( wvr\, Herod,  vii.  123.  viii.  128;  Time, 
iv.  120 — 123,  133,  v.  32;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  2.  § 11;  Plin.  iv.  17:  Eth.  Zkiwvcuos, 
Herod.;  latwvfus.Steph.  B.  a.  r.),  the  chief  town  on 
the  isthmus  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia.  Although  it 
called  itself  Achaean,  like  many  other  colonial  towns, 
in  d fault  of  any  acknowledged  mother-city,  it  traced 
its  origin  to  warriors  returning  from  Troy.  Under  con- 
cert with  Brasidas  the  Scionaans  proclaimed  their  re- 
volt from  Athens,  two  days  after  the  truce  was  sworn, 
March,  b.c.  421.  Brasidas,  by  a speech  which  ap- 
pealed to  Grecian  feeling,  wound  np  the  citizens  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  Athenians, 
furious  at  the  refusal  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  give 
up  this  prize,  which  they  had  gained  after  the  truce, 
passed  a resolution,  under  the  instigation  of  Cleon 
to  kill  all  the  grown-up  male  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  strictly  besieged  the  town,  which  Bra- 
sidas  was  unable  to  relieve,  though  he  had  pre- 
viously conveyed  away  tlie  women  and  children  to  a 
place  of  safety.  After  a long  blockade  Scione  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians,  who  put  all  the  men  of 
military  age  to  death,  and  sold  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery.  The  site  of  this  ill-fated  city 
must  be  sought  for  between  the  capes  PaUuri 
and  Poridhi.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iu. 
p.  157)  [E.B.J.] 

SCI  RADIUM.  [Salamis.] 

SCI  HI  or  SCIilKl,  a population  variously  placed 
by  various  authors.  Tlie  first  who  mentions  them 
is  Pliny  (iv.  13.  s.  27),  who  fixes  them  in  Euingia, 
i.  e.  in  the  parts  to  the  NE.  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tier of  what  he  and  Ilia  con  temporaries  call  Germa- 
nia, i.  e.  East  Prussia,  Courland,  Livonia,  Esthnnia, 
and  part  of  Finnland,  “ quidam  haec  habitai  i ad  Vis- 
tulain  usque  fluviuin  a Sannatis,  Venedis,  Bciris, 
Birr  if,  tiadunt.n  No  other  author  either  mentions 
the  Hirri  or  places  the  Sciri  thus  far  northward. 

Tlie  most  interesting  notice  of  them  is  in  tlie  so- 
called  Olbian  inscription  (Buckh,  Inter,  no.  2058), 
whereiu  they  are  mentioned  as  dangerous  neighbours 
to  the  town  of  Olbia  along  with  the  Galatac,  the 
Thisamatae,  the  Scythae,  and  the  Snudaratae  ( Zeuss, 
Die  Ifeuischen.  <fc.,  s.  v.  (ialalae );  and,  doubtless, 

■ the  neighbouring  town  of  Olbia  was  their  true 
' locality. 
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The  evidence  of  Jornnndea  makes  them  Alans 
(**  Sciri  et  Satagariiet  ceteri  Alauorum,"  fob.  Get.  49), 
evidence  which  i»  important,  since  Peria,  the  notary 
of  the  Alan  k i ng  0 andax , was  the  writer's  grand  father. 
They  are  made  by  Sidonius  (Carm,  vii.  322)  part  of 
Attilas  army,  by  Jomande*  subjects  of  Odoacer, 
by  Procopius  members  of  the  Goth  and  Alan  alli- 
ance. They  were,  almost  certainly,  a Scythian 
tribe  of  Kherton,  who  during  the  period  of  the 
Greek  settlements  harassed  Olbia,  and,  during  the 
Byzantine  period,  joined  witli  the  other  barbarians 
of  the  Lower  Danube  againts  Rome.  Of  these, 
the  chief  confederates  were  the  Iieruli  and  Turci- 
lingi;  with  whom  they  found  their  way  as  far  west 
as  Bavaria.  The  pretest  country  of  Styria  (Styer- 
*/i«r£)=the  March  of  the  Stiri  or  Sciri,  the  change 
frail  Sc  to  St  being  justified  by  the  Bavarian  Count 
Von  Schicm  in  one  part  of  a document  of  the  10th 
century  being  made  a Come*  de  St  ini  in  another. 
Add  to  tliis  the  existence  of  a Netntu  Scirorum  in 
Bavaria.  (See  Zeuss,  s.  v.  Sciri). 

The  Sciri  of  the  later  writers  were  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Scythians  of  the  parts  between  the 
Danube  and  Jhm,  under  a newer  and  more  sjw- 
cific  name.  The  transplantation  into  Styria  along 
with  an  inroad  of  Utdis,  king  of  the  Huns,  seems  to 
have  broken  up  the  name  and  nation.  Snzomenes  saw 
the  remnants  of  them  labouring  as  slaves  in  the  mines 
of  Mount  Olympus  in  Bithvnia  (ix.  5).  [R.  G.  L.] 
SCIRITIS  2«ip< r*5 : Eth.  ixiplrris,  fein. 

SmpiTir),  a rugged  and  barren  mountainous  dis- 
trict, in  the  north  of  Laconia,  between  the  upper 
Eurotas  on  the  west  and  the  Oenus  on  tlte  east,  and 
extending  north  of  the  highest  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  were  the  natural  boundary  between 
Laonia  and  Arcadia.  The  name  probably  expressed 
the  wild  and  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  for  the 
word  signified  hard  and  rugged  (otcipov,  oneTpor, 
oK\tjp6y , Hesych.).  It  was  bounded  by  the  Mae- 
Italians  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Parrhasians  on  the 
west,  and  was  originally  part  of  Arcadia,  but  was 
conquered  at  an  early  period,  and  its  inhabitants 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci. 
(Steph.  B.  *.  v.  Sttlpot ; Time.  t.  33.)  According 
to  Xenophon  they  were  subjected  to  Sparta  even 
before  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  (De  fop.  Ixk.  c.  12.) 
They  were  distinguished  above  all  the  oilier  Perioeci 
for  their  bravery;  and  their  contingent,  called  the 
pints  60()  in  number,  usually  occupied 

the  extreme  left  of  the  Lacedaemonian  wing.  (Time. 
▼.  G7,  68.)  They  were  frequently  placed  in  the 
post  of  danger,  and  sometimes  remained  with  the 
king  as  a body  of  reserve.  (Xen.  Cyr.  ir.  2.  § 1, 
Hell.  v.  2.  § 24,  v.  4.  § .52;  Diod.  xv.  32.)  On  the 
first  invasion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans  the  Sciritae, 
together  with  the  Perioeci  of  Caryae  and  Sellasia, 
revolted  from  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
country  was  subsequently  ravaged  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  24.  § 1.)  The  only  towns 
in  the  Sciritis  appear  to  have  been  SciftUS  and 
Oeum,  called  Itun  by  Xenophon.  The  latter  is  the 
only  place  in  the  district  mentioned  in  historical 
time*  [Okiim].  Scirus  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
same  asScirtonium  (iKipruetov),  in  the  district  of 
Aegytis.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4 ; Steph.  B.  *.  e.) 

The  mad  from  Sparta  to  Tegea,  which  is  the 
aame  as  the  present  road  from  Sparta  to  Trijtolitxd, 
led  through  the  Sciritis.  (Leake,  A form,  vol.  iii. 
p.  28;  Boblaye,  Rcchn-cbe*.  tfc.  p.  75;  Ross,  Rci*en 
itn  I'eloponnet,  p.  178;  Curtius,  Pcloponnttos.  voL 
ii.  p.  263.) 


SCOLUS. 

SCIRO'NIA  SAX  A.  [Mkgaiu,  p.  316,  b.] 
SC1RRI.  f Set  hi.] 

SCIKTIA’NA.  n station  on  the  Egnatian  mad, 
between  Brucida  (Prtsba)  and  Castra  or  Pa  rein  bole. 
The  name  is  no  doubt  connected  with  that  of  the 
Scirtones  (Xwfproerf),  whom  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 8) 
couples  with  the  Dossaretian  PirusUe  as  Illyrian 
tribes  near  Macedonia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCI'RTONES.  [SdBTUHA.] 

SCIKTO'NIUM.  [Sciritw.] 

SC1RTUS  (2*</nros,  Procop.  dc  Aed.  ii.  7),  a 
river  of  Mesopotamia,  a western  tributary  of  the 
Chaboraa  (Chabur).  It  flowed  from  25  sources, 
and  ran  past  Edessa.  ( Chron . Ede*s.  in  Asseinau, 
Bibl.  Or.  i.  p.  388.)  Its  name,  which  signifies  the 
skipping  or  jumping  (from  oKiprdu),  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  its  rapid  course  and  its  frequent 
overflowings;  and  its  present  name  of  Dttitan  mean* 
the  >-ame  thing.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SC  I PPM.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

SCISSUM.  [CisaA.l 
SCITT1UM.  [Son  ate*.] 

SCODRA  (^  'Initpa,  Piol.  ii.  16.  (17.)  § 12; 
fbt6bpai,  Hierocl.  p.  656:  Eth.  Scodrenses,  Liv.  xlv. 
26),  one  of  the  more  important  towns  of  Roman 
Illyricutn  (Montenegro),  the  capital  of  the  Labeatea, 
seated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  La- 
heatis,  between  two  rivers,  the  Clausula  on  the  E., 
and  the  Barbanna  on  the  W.  (Liv.  xliv.  31),  and  at 
a distance  of  17  miles  from  the  sea  coast  (Plin.  iii. 
22.  *.  26).  It  was  a very  strong  place,  and  Gen- 
tius,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  attempted  to  defend  it 
against  the  Romans,  n.  c.  168,  but  was  defeated  in 
a battle  under  the  walls.  Pliny  erroneously  places 
it  on  the  Drilo  (L  c.).  At  a later  period  it  became 
the  chief  city  of  the  province  Praevalitana.  It  is 
the  preseut  Scutari,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the 
lake  Labeatis.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
negro, vol.  i.  p.  476.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCOLLIS  (2*4AAit),  a mountain  between  Elis 
and  Achaia,  now  called  Sandameriotiko,  3333  feet 
high,  from  which  the  river  Larisus  rises,  that 
forms  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elis. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  adjacent  to  Mount  Lampeia, 
which  was  connected  with  the  range  of  Eryinan- 
thus.  (Slrab.  viii.  p.  341.)  Strabo  also  identities 
it  with  the  “Olenian  Rock  n of  Homer.  ( II  ii. 
617  ; Strain  viii.  p.  387  ; Leake,  J/oreo,  voL  ii. 
pp.  184,  230;  Pelopormenaca,  p.  203.) 

SCOLOTL  [Scythia.] 

SCOLUS  (2w*Aor,  Thuc.  v.  18;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  408),  a town  of  Chalcidice  near  Olynthus.  men- 
tioned together  with  Sjstrtolus,  in  the  treaty  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  teuth  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War.  [K.  B.  J.] 

SCOLUS  (2«r&Aos;  Eth.  2’cwAior,  2*o>Ai«vs),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  ( JL  ii.  497), 
and  described  by  Strabo  as  a village  of  the  Pam- 
sopta  below  Cithaeron  (ix.  p.  408).  Pausaniss.  in 
his  description  of  the  route  from  Plataea  to  Thebes, 
says,  tlmt  if  the  traveller  were,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Asopus,  t«»  follow  that  river  for  about  40  stadia, 
he  would  arrive  at  tho  ruin*  of  Scolus,  where  there 
was  an  unfinished  temple  of  Demeter  and  Core  (ix. 
4.  § 4).  Mardonius  in  his  march  from  Taua'jra  to 
Plataea  passed  through  Scolus.  (Herod,  ix.  15.) 
When  the  Lacedaemonian*  were  preparing  to  invade 
Boeotia,  b.  c.  377,  the  Theban*  threw  up  an  in- 
trenclnnent  in  front  of  Scolus,  which  probably  ex- 
tended from  Mr.  Cithaeron  to  the  Asopus.  (Xen. 
UelL  ▼.  4.  § 49,  Aycsil.  2.)  Strabo  say*  that 
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Sodna  vu  bo  disagreeable  and  rugged  ( [rpaxbt ) 
that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  “ never  let  us  go  to 
Sooluis  nor  follow  any  one  there"  (ix.  p.  40ft). 
Leake  places  Sculus  just  below  the  projection  of 
Cithaeron,  oo  a little  rocky  table-height,  overlook- 
ing the  river,  where  stands  a metokhi  dependent  on 
a convent  in  the  Eleutkeris,  called  Si  Meletius. 
{Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.) 

SCOMBRA'KIA  (2*o/*S^af)('a,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159), 
an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  in  front  of  the 
bay  which  formed  the  harbour  of  Carthago  Nova, 
and  24  stadia,  or  3 miles,  distant  from  the  coast. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  scombei,  tunny-fish,  or 
mackarel,  which  were  found  here  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  from  which  the  Romans  prepared  their 
garum.  (Plin.  xxxi.  ft.  ».  43.)  It  was  also  called 
Herculis  Insula.  Now  Islote.  [T.  U.  D.] 

SCOMBRa'SIA.  ( Sat r uni  Phom.] 
SCOMBKUS,  SCO' S11US  (2«<y*fyos,  al. 
fuov.  Time.  ii.  96  ; Aristot,  Meteor,  i.  13;  Scopius, 
Plin.  iv.  17  : Eth.  2j <6^6 poi,  Hesvch.),  an  out- 
lying mountain  of  tlie  chain  of  Haemus,  or  that 
duster  of  great  summits  between  Ghiuslendil  and 
Sofia,  which  scuds  tributaries  to  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  N.  of  European  Turkey.  As  the  most  central 
point,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Euxine,  the 
Aegean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Danube,  it  is  probably 
the  Haemus  of  the  traveller's  tale  in  Livy  (xl.  21), 
to  which  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, made  a fruitless  excursion  with  the  expec- 
tation of  beholding  from  thence  at  once  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Euxi  lie  (/l/nci;  &a),the  Danube  and  the  Alps. 
(Leake.  Northern  Greece , vuL  iii.  p.  474.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
SC0M1US.  [ScoMBma.] 

SC  UPAS  (2«<wraj),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Sangarius  in  Galatia,  which  according  to  Procopius 
(de  Aed.  v.  4)  joined  the  Sangarius,  10  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Juliopolis.  Pliny  (v.  43)  calls  it 
Scopius,  and  according  to  Procopius  this  river  fre- 
quently overflowed  the  country,  which  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  (p.  574),  where 
a station  called  Hycronputainuui  (i.  e.  vypby  rora- 
1*6*)  is  mentioned  about  13  miles  to  the  east  of 
Juliopolis.  The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  A lotion. 
(Comp.  Leake.  Asia  Minor , p.  79;  Eckhel,  Doctor. 
Nmn.  iii.  p.  101.)  [L.  S.] 

SCOTELUS.  [Halosnksus.] 

SCOPE  [Scum.] 

SCO'PIA  (2xovta  &«cpa),  a headland  on  the  west 
coast  of  Caria,  to  the  west  of  Myndus,  and  opposite 
the  bland  of  Cos.  (Plul.  v 2.  § 10.)  Strabo  (xiv. 
p.  65ft)  mentions  two  headlands  in  the  same  vicinity, 
Astypabe*  and  Zephyrium,  one  of  which  may  pue* 
aibly  be  the  same  as  Scopia.  [L.  S.l 

SCORDISCI  (2xup8<o*oi),  a powerful  Celtic 
tribe,  in  the  southern  part  of  Luwer  Pannonia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Savus,  Diavus,  and  Danubius. 
They  and  the  Boii  were  overpowered  by  the  Dacians. 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  293,  313.)  Some  call  them  an 
Illyrian  tribe,  because,  living  on  the  borders  of  Illy- 
ricum,  they  weio  much  mixed  up  with  them.  They 
wete  in  the  end  greatly  reduced  by  ibeir  struggles 
with  the  Dacians  and  the  Triballi,  so  that  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans  they  were 
la-ily  subdued.  (Appiau,  lUyr.  3;  Liv.  xli.  23; 
Justin,  xxxii.  3;  Plin.  iii.  2ft;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3.) 
In  Punnuiiia  they  seem  to  have  gradually  l>ecome 
assimilated  to  the  Pauuoniaus,  whence  in  later 
times  they  disappear  !roui  kistoiy  as  a distinct  na- 
tion or  tribe.  [L.  S.] 

SCOBD1SCUS.  {Sciuiaca.] 
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SCORDUS  MONS.  [ScAitnrs.] 

SCOT  AN  E.  [Clkitok,  p.  633,  a.] 

SCOTL  The  Scoti  were  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Uibemia,  as  appears  from  notices  in  some  of  the 
Latin  writers.  (Claudiun,  delV.  Cons.  Honor.  33, 
de  l-Mnd.  StU.  ii.  251 ; Ores.  L 2.)  For  several 
centuries  Ireland  was  considered  as  the  land  of  the 
Scoti,  and  the  name  of  Scotia  was  equivalent  to  tliut 
of  Hibernia.  (Lid.  Orig.  xiv.  6;  Bcda,  i.  1,  ii.  4; 
Ge«»gr.  Rav.  i.  3.  v.  32;  Alfred  the  Great,  ap  Oroe. 
p.  30,  &c.)  We  have  no  accounts  respecting  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Scoti;  but  perhaps  they  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  names  of  the  Irish  counties,  as 
Munster,  /minster,  Ulster,  Connaught.  Atmnianua 
mentions  the  Scoti,  in  conjunction  with  the  Atta- 
cotti.  as  committing  formidable  devastations  (xxvii. 
8.  § 4).  According  to  St.  Jerome  ( adv . Jocin. 
v.  2.  201,  ed.  Mart.)  they  bad  their  wives  in 
common;  a custom  which  Dion  Cassius  represents  as 
also  prevailing  among  the  kindred  race  in  Caledonia 
(lxxvi.  12).  At  a later  period  the  names  of  Scotia 
and  Scoti  vanish  entirely  from  Ireland,  and  become 
the  ap(iellations  of  the  neighbouring  Caledonia  and 
its  inhabitants.  This  was  effected  through  a mi- 
gration of  the  Scoti  into  Caledonia,  who  settled  to 
the  N.  of  the  Clyde;  but  at  what  time  this  hap- 
pened, cannot  be  ascertained.  lJeda  (i.  1)  states 
that  it  took  place  under  a leader  called  Keuda.  The 
new  settlement  waged  war  with  the  surrounding 
Piets,  and  even  against  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  at 
first  with  little  success.  (Id.  i.  24,  iv.  36.)  Ul- 
timately, however,  in  the  year  839,  under  king 
Keueth,  they  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Piets 
(Fordun,  Scot.  Hist.  ap.  Gale,  i.  659,  scq.);  and  the 
whole  country  N.  of  Solway  Frith  subsequently 
obtained  the  name  of  Scotiawi.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  Die 
Deutschen  u.  die  N achbarstamme,  p.  568;  Gibbon, 
vol.  iii.  p.  268,  and  notes  ed.  Smith.)  [T.  H.D.] 
SCOT1TAS.  [Laconia,  p.  113,  b.] 
SCOTUSSA  ( Peut.  Tab.;  Scotusa,  Plin.  iv.  17.  s. 
18;  Eth.  Scotusaaei,  Plin.  iv.  17.  s.  18),  a station  on 
the  road  from  Heracleia  Sintica  to  Philippi,  which 
passed  round  the  N.  of  the  lake  Cercinites,  answering 
to  the  place  where  the  Strymon  wan  crossed  just 
above  the  lake  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  227.)  [E.B.J.] 

SCOTUSSA  (^Korooaaa  or  2/rorot*7a  .*  Eth. 
Ukotovoooios),  an  ancient  town  of  Pela>giotis  in 
Thessaly,  lying  between  Plierae  and  P ha  real  us,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Plithiotia.  Scotussa  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Homer,  but  according  to  some  accounts 
the  oracle  of  Dudona  in  Epeirus  originally  came 
from  this  place.  (Strab.  vii  p.  329.)  In  b.  c.  394 
the  Scotussaei  joined  the  other  Thessalians  in  op- 
posing the  march  of  Agesilaus  through  their  country. 
(Xen.  Hell,  iv  3.  § 3.)  In  b.  c.  367  Scotussa  was 
treacherously  seized  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pherae.  (Diud.  xv.  75.)  In 
the  territory  of  Scotussa  were  the  hills  called 
Cynoscepkalae,  which  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
two  battles,  one  fought  iu  u.  c.  364,  between  the 
Thebans  and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Pe- 
lopidas  was  slain,  and  the  other,  of  still  greater 
i celebrity,  fought  ill  B.  C.  197,  in  which  the  last 
Pbilip  of  Macedonia  was  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consul  Klamininua.  (Plut.  Pelop.  32;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
441 ; Polyb.  xviii.  3,  seq.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  »eq.)  In 
u.  c.  191  Scotussa  surrendered  to  Antiocbu9,  but 
was  recovered  shortly  afterwards,  along  with  Pliar- 
ttulus  and  Pherae,  by  the  consul  Acilius.  (Liv. 
j mvi.  9,  14.)  Tlie  ruius  of  Scolu&tu  are  found  at 
3 o 3 
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Supli  The  city  wxs  about  two  or  three  miles  in 
circumference;  but  of  the  walls  only  a few  courses 
of  masonry  hare  been  preserved.  The  acropdis 
stood  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  site,  below 
which,  on  the  east  and  north,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  foundations  of  buildings,  heaps  of  stones,  and 
fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery.  (Leake,  Noi'them 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  454,  seq.) 

SCULTENNA  (SaooAraj'va,  Strab. : Panaro), 
a river  of  Gallia  Ci&padana,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padus. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20  ; P.  Disc.  Hist.  Lang.  iv.  47.) 
It  crosses  the  Aemilian  Way  about  5 miles  E.  of 
Mutiua  (Modena),  and  falls  into  the  Po  a little  be- 
low Bondeno,  being  the  last  of  the  tributaries  of 
that  river  which  now  flow  into  its  main  stream. 
In  the  lower  part  of  ita  course  it  now  bears  the 
name  of  Panaro,  but  in  the  upper  pait,  before 
it  leaves  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  it  is  still 
known  as  the  Scoltenna.  It  has  its  sources  in  one 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  rugged  groups  of  the  Apen- 
nines, at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Cimone , and  from 
thence  flows  for  many  miles  through  a deep  and 
winding  valley,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  abode 
of  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Friniates.  The  district 
still  bears  on  old  maps  the  title  of  Frignano.  (Ma- 
gini,  Carte  «f  Italia , tav.  16.)  In  u.  c.  177  the 
banks  of  the  Scultenna  were  the  scene  of  a decisive 
conflict  between  the  Ligurians  and  the  Roman  con- 
sul C.  Claudius,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  (Liv.  xli.  12,  18);  but  the 
site  of  the  battle  is  not  more  exactly  indicated. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  plains  ou  the  banks  of  the 
Scultenna,  probably  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
as  producing  wool  of  the  finest  quality.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  218.)  [E.H.B.] 

SCUPI  (2ko0toi,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 6,  viii.  II.  § 5 : 
Hierocl.;  Niceph.  Brvenn.  iv.  18;  Geog.  Rav.  iv. 
15;  tA  2icdir«a,  Anna  Comn.  ix.  p.  253;  Ikov-kiov, 
Procop.  de  A ed.  iv.  4 ; Orelli,  Inscr.  1790:  Utchkub), 
a town  which,  from  its  important  position  at  the 
debouche  from  the  Illyrian  into  the  plains  of  Paeonia 
and  the  Upper  Axius,  was  in  all  ages  the  frontier 
town  of  Illyricum  towards  Macedonia.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  possessed  by  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  or  Paeonia.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  ascribed  to  Dardania,  as  well  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  as  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  new  diocese  of  Dardania  (Marquardt, 
in  Becker’s  Rom.  AU.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  110).  The  Roman 
road  from  Stobi  to  Naissus  passed  by  Scupi,  which 
was  thus  brought  into  connection  with  the  great  SE. 
route  from  Viminacium  on  the  Danube  to  Byzantium. 
It  w as  probably  seldom  under  the  complete  authority 
of  Constantinople,  though  after  the  memorable  vic- 
tory in  which,  under  its  walls,  Basil,  the  4(  Slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians  ”,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  avenged  the  defeat  he  had  suffered  from 
Samuel,  king  of  Bulgaria,  twenty-one  years  before, 
in  the  passes  of  Mt.  Haemus,  this  city  surrendered 
to  the  Byzantine  army  (Cedren.  p.  694).  In  the 
reign  of  Michael  Paiaeokigus  it  was  wrested  from 
the  emperor  by  the  Servians,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  Krai  (Cantacuzenus,  p.  778.) 
Finally,  under  Sultan  Bayezid,  Scupi,  or  the  “Bride 
of  Kfimili,”  received  a colony  of  Ottoman  Turks 
(Clialcondyles,  p.  31).  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  478.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCUBGUM  (2Kovpyor),  a town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  the  territory  of  the  Helveoones,  be- 
tween the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula,  the  exact  site  of 
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which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 27;  comp.  Wil- 
helm, Germanien.  p.  253.)  [L.  S.J 

SCYD1SES  (2*u5jVjjj),  a chain  of  rugged 
mountains  in  the  east  of  Pontus,  which  was  con- 
nected in  the  north  with  the  Moscliici  Montes  on 
the  east,  and  with  Mon»  Paryadres  ou  the  north-west, 
while  in  the  south-west  it  was  connected  with  Auti- 
taurus.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  497,  xii.  p.  548;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 8,  where  it  is  called  Xxopbiaxot.)  Modem  tra- 
vellers identify  it  with  the  Tshambu  Bel  ( Wiener 
Jahrbiicher,  vol.  cv.  p.  21.)  [L.  S.J 

SCYDRA  (5*o3pa : Eth.  XKvSpdios),  a town  of 
Emathia  in  Macedonia,  which  Ptolemy  places  be- 
tween Tyrissa  and  Mieza.  (Steph.  B.  t.  r. ; Ptol.  iii. 
13.  § 39  ; Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.)  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  station  Scurio  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(p.  606),  where  it  is  placed  between  Edessa  imd 
Pella,  at  the  distance  of  15  miles  from  either. 
(Cramer,  Ancient  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  228.) 

SCYLACE  (2*vAiioj),  an  ancient  Pelasgian 
town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  ea»t  of 
Cyzicus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  In  this  place  and  the 
neighbouring  l’lacia,  the  Pelasgian*,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i.  57),  had  preserved  their  ancient  lan- 
guage dowu  to  his  time.  Scylax  (p.  35)  mentions 
only  Placia,  but  Mela  (i.  19)  and  Pliny  (v.  40) 
speak  of  both  as  still  existing.  These  towns  seem 
never  to  have  been  of  any  importance,  and  to  hare 
decayed  at  an  early  period.  [L.  S.] 

SCYLA'CIUM  or  SCYLLETIUM  (*roAAtj- 
rtop,  Steph.  B.,  Strab.  ; SeuAcbciov,  Ptol.  : Eth. 
2si/\A^T4irc»j  : Squillace),  a town  on  the  £.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  situated  on  the  shores  of  an  extensive 
bay,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Scyllkticvs 
Sinus.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261.)  It  is  this  bay,  still 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Squillace^  which  indents  the 
coast  of  Bruttium  on  the  E.  as  deeply  os  that  of 
Hipponium  or  Terina  (the  Gulf  of  67.  Eufemid)  does 
on  the  W.,  so  that  they  leave  but  a comparatively 
narrow  isthmus  between  them.  (Strab.  I.c.  ; Plin. 
iii.  10.  s.  15.)  [BHCTTitm.]  According  to  a tra- 
dition generally  received  in  ancient  times,  Srylletium 
was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony,  a part  of  the 
followers  who  had  accompanied  Mencstheus  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Strab.  I.C.;  Plin.  1.  c.;  Serv.  ad  Am. 
iii.  553.)  Another  tradition  was,  however,  extant, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Ulysses.  (Cassiod. 
Var.  xii.  15;  Serv.  L c.)  But  no  historical  value 
can  be  attached  to  such  statements,  ami  there  is  no 
trace  in  historical  times  of  Scylletium  having  been  a 
Greek  colony,  still  less  an  Athenian  one.  Ita  name  is 
not  mentioned  either  by  Scylax  or  Scymnus  Chius  in 
enumerating  the  Greek  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  nor 
is  there  any  allusiou  to  its  Athenian  origin  in  Thu- 
cydides at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily.  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (xiii.  3)  that  it 
certainly  did  not  display  any  friendly  feeling  towards 
the  Athenians.  It  appears,  indeed,  during  the  his- 
torical period  of  the  Greek  colonics  to  have  been  a 
place  of  inferior  consideration,  and  a mere  depen- 
dency of  Crotona,  to  which  city  it  continued  subject 
till  it  was  wrested  from  its  power  by  the  elder  Diony- 
sius, who  assigned  it  with  ita  territory  to  the  Lor  rums. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  261.)  It  is  evident  that  it  was  still  a 
small  and  unimportant  place  at  the  time  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  as  no  mcotion  is  found  of  its 
name  during  the  operations  of  Hannibal  in  Brut- 
tinm,  though  he  appears  to  have  for  some  time  had 
his  head  quarters  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  the  place  called  Castra  Hannibalis  must  kavu 
been  very  near  to  Scyladum.  [Castra  Han- 
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in balia. J In  n.  C.  124  tlie  Romans,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  C.  Gracchus,  sent  a colony  to  Scylacium, 
which  appeal*  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Mincr- 
vium  or  Columa  MiDervia.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15;  Momm- 
sen. in  Berichte  der  Sdchsitchen  Gese  Use  haft  der 
Witsenschofien,  1849,  pp.  49 — 51.)  The  name  is 
written  by  Velleius  M Scolatium ; " and  the  form  uSco- 
lacium”  is  found  also  in  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  place 
must  have  received  a fresh  colony  under  Nerva.  (Orel! 
Jnscr.  136;  Mommsen,  l.c.).  Scylacium  appears 
to  hare  become  a considerable  town  after  it  received 
the  Roman  colony,  and  continued  such  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8;  Plin.  hi.  10. 
a.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 11.)  Towards  the  close  of  this 
period  it  was  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of 
Cassiod«M'us,  who  has  left  us  a detailed  but  rhetorical 
description  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  fertility 
of  its  territory.  (Cassiod.  t ar.  xii.  15.) 

The  modem  city  of  SqniUace  is  a poor  place,  with 
only  about  4000  inhabitants,  though  retaining  its 
episcopal  see.  It  stands  upon  a hill  about  3 miles 
from  the  sea,  a pusitiou  according  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Cassiodorus  of  the  ancient  city,  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  occupied  a site  nearer  the  sea, 
where  considerable  ruins  are  said  still  to  exist, 
though  they  have  not  been  described  by  any  modem 
traveller. 

The  Scylleticl'8  Sinus  (SxvAAifrorbi  xdAaos), 
or  Gulf  of  Squtllace , was  always  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  mariners  ; hence  Virgil  calls  it  “ navifra- 
guro  Scylaceuni."  (Aen.  iii.  553.)  There  is  no 
natural  port  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  it 
still  bears  an  evil  reputation  for  shipwrecks.  The 
name  is  found  in  Aristotle  as  well  as  Antioch  us  of 
Syracuse,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Thucydides;  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  explain  other- 
wise the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Ttruuiean  gulf,  while  relating  the  voyage  of  Gy- 
Lppus  along  the  E.  coast  of  Brultiuiu.  (Thuc.  vi. 
104;  Arist.  J’ol.  viL  10;  Antioch,  ap.  Sti-ab.  vi. 
p.  254.)  [E.  U.B.] 

SC Y LAX  (3*o AaU),  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Iris  in  Pontus;  it  had  its  sources  in  the  east  of 
Galatia,  and  (lowing  in  a north-western  direction, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Iris  near  Eupatoria  or  Mag- 
in. polis.  (St rah.  xii.  p.  547.)  Its  modem  name  is 
Tchotcrlek  Jrmuk.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  voL  L 
pp.  365.  374.)  [L.  S.] 

SCYLLAE  {Tab.  Pent.-,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6,  v.  12), 
a town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Euxine,  where  the  long 
wall,  erected  by  the  emperor  Auastasiu-  Dicorus  f»r 
the  defence  of  Constantinople,  terminated.  This 
wall  commenced  at  Selymbria,  on  the  Propuutis, 
and  was  carried  across  the  narrow  part  of  Thrace, 
at  the  distance  of  about  40  miles  from  Constan- 
tinople, its  length  being  2 days’  journey  (Pio- 
cop.  <U  Aed.  iv.  9 ; Gibbon,  Recline  and  FaU,  c. 
40.)  [J.  R.] 

SCYLLAEUM  (rb  SxvAAcuoi';  Sc  ilia),  a pro- 
montory, and  towu  or  fortress,  on  the  YV.  coast  of 
Brutliuin,  about  15  miles  X.  of  Riicgium,  and 
almost  exactly  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sicilian  strait. 
The  promontory  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  257)  as  a projecting  rocky  headland,  jutting  out 
boldly  into  the  sea,  and  united  to  tiie  mainland  by  a 
narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  so  as  to  form  two  small  but 
well  sheltered  bays,  one  on  each  side.  Tlieie  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  rocky  promontory  was  the  one 
which  became  the  subject  of  so  many  fables,  and 
which  was  represented  by  Uutuer  and  other  poets  as 
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the  abode  of  the  monster  Scylla.  (Horn.  Od.  xii. 
73,  Ac.,  235,  Ac.;  Bioyr.  Diet.  art.  Scylla.)  But 
the  dangers  of  the  rock  of  Scylla  were  far  more 
fabulous  tliun  those  of  its  neighbour  Charybdis,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow,  even  in  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  it  coold  have  offeied  any  obstucle  more 
formidable  than  a hundred  other  headlands  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  fame.  (Senec.  Ep.  79; 
Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  107.)  At  a later  period  Anaxi- 
las,  the  de?-put  of  Rhegium,  being  struck  with  the 
natural  strength  of  the  position,  fortified  the  rock, 
and  established  a naval  station  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  incursions  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  In  consequence  of  thia 
a small  town  grew  up  on  the  spot ; and  hence  Pliny 
s(«aks  of  an  “ oppidum  Scyilaeuin ; ” but  it  was  pro- 
b:ibly  always  a small  place,  and  other  writers  sjH>ak 
only  of  the  promontory.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Mel.  ii. 

4.  § 8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 9.;  Steph.  By*,  s.  v.)  At 

the  present  day  the  rock  is  still  occupied  by  a fort, 
which  is  a post  of  conriderable  strength,  while  a 
small  town  stretches  down  the  s1o{.«h  towards  the 
two  bays.  The  distance  from  the  castle  to  the  op- 
pusite  point  of  the  Sicilian  coast,  marked  by  the 
Torre  del  Faro , is  slated  by  Capt  Smyth  at  6047 
yards,  or  lather  less  than  3|  Eng.  miles,  but  the 
strait  afterwards  contracts  considerably,  so  that  its 
width  between  the  Puuta  del  Peato  (Caenys  Prom.) 
and  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily  does  not  exceed  3971 
yarda.  (Smyth's  Sicily , p.  108.)  [E.  H.B.] 

SCYLLAEUM  (SkvAAcmo*),  a promontory  of 
Troezenia,  and  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  who,  after  betraying 
Megara  and  Nisaea  to  Minos,  was  thrown  by  the 
latter  into  the  sea,  and  was  washed  ashore  on  this 
promontory.  Scyilaeuin  formed,  along  with  the 
opposite  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  is  now  called  A'oro- 
Skyli;  but  as  Pausanias,  in  the  para  pi  us  from  Scyl- 
laeum  to  Hennione,  names  Scyllaeum  first,  and  then 
Bucephala,  with  three  adjacent  islands,  it  is  neces- 
sary, a»  Leake  has  observed,  to  divide  the  extremity 
now  known  as  Karo-Skyli  iuto  two  {arts;  the  bold 
ruuud  prvmuntory  to  the  N.  being  the  true  Scyl- 
laeum,  and  the  acute  cape  a mile  to  the  S.  of  it 
Bucephala,  since  the  three  islands  are  adjacent  to 
the  latter.  (Paus.  ii.  34.  §§  7,8;  Scylax,  p.  20, 
Hudson;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373;  Thuc.  v.  53;  Plin.  iv. 

5.  s.  9;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Leake,  J/orea,  vol.  ii.  p.  462, 
Pelopvnnesiuca,  p.  282 ; Boblaye,  Recherche*,  p.  59 ; 
Curtius.  Peloponneso* , vol.  ii.  p.  452.) 

6CYLLET1CUS  SINUS.  [Scylacium.] 

SCYRAS.  [Laconia,  p.  114,  b. ] 

SCYROS  or  SCYRUS  (3 Kvposi  Eth.  Xtcvptoi: 
Skyro),  au  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea.  and  one  of  the 
northern  Sporades,  was  so  called  from  its  rugged- 
ness. IL  lay  east  of  Euboea,  and  contained  a town 
of  the  same  name  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  436;  Scylax,  p.  23; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 47),  and  a river  called  Cephissus. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Seyms  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  s tries  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Thetis 
concealed  her  sou  Achilles  in  woman’s  attire  among 
tlie  daughters  of  Lycomedea,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls 
of  Troy.  (Apollcd.  iii.  13.  § 8 ; Paus.  i.  22.  § 6; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  It  was  here  also  that  Pyrrhus, 
the  sou  ot  Deidainia  by  Achilles,  was  brought  up, 
and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  Ulysses  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Hum.  IL  xix.  326,  Od.  xi.  507; 
S.ph.  PhU.  239,  scq.)  According  to  another  tradi- 
3 o 4 
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ti»n  Scyros  was  conquered  by  Achilles  (Horn.  IL 
i.  668;  Paus.  i.  22.  § 6);  and  this  conquest  was 
connected  in  the  Attic  legends  with  the  death  of  I 
Theseus.  After  Theseus  had  been  driren  out  of 
Athens  he  retired  to  Scyros,  where  be  was  first 
hospitably  received  by  Lycomedes,  but  was  after- 
wards treacherously  hurled  into  the  sea  from  one 
of  the  rocks  in  the  bland.  It  was  to  revenge  his 
death  that  Peleus  sent  Achilles  to  conquer  the 
bland.  (Plut.  The*.  35;  Pans.  i.  22.  § 6;  Philontr. 
Heroic.  19  ) Scyroe  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
inhabited  by  Pelasgians,  Carious,  and  Dolopians; 
and  we  know  from  Thucydides  that  the  bland  was 
still  inhabited  by  Dolopians,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  Cimon  after  the  Persian  wars.  (Nicolaus  Datnasc. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Seyms.  Ch.  580,  seq.;  Tliuc.  i. 
98 ; Diod.  xi.  60.)  in  b.  c.  476  an  oraclo  had 
directed  the  Athenians  to  bring  home  the  bones  of 
Theseus;  but  it  was  not  till  B.  c.  469  that  the 
bland  was  conquered,  and  the  bones  conveyed  to 
Athens,  where  they  were  preserved  in  the  The>eium. 
Cimon  expelled  the  Dolopians  from  the  island,  and 
peopled  it  with  Athenian  settlers.  (Thuc.  Diod.  U.cc. ; 
Plut.  The*.  36,  Cim.  8;  on  the  date  of  the  conquest 
of  Scyroe,  which  Clinton  erroneously  places  in  w.  c. 
476,  see  Grote,  History  of  Greece , vol.  v.  p.  409.) 
From  this  time  Scyros  was  subject  to  Athens,  and 
was  regarded  even  at  a later  period,  along  with 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  as  a possession  to  which  the 
Athenians  had  special  claims.  Thus  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  which  declared  the  independence  of  all 
the  Grecian  states,  nevertheless  allowed  the  Athenians 
to  retain  possession  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros 
(Xen.  HeU.  iv.  8.  § 15,  v.  1.  § 31);  and  though  the 
Macedonians  subsequently  obtained  possession  of 
these  blonds,  the  Romans  compelled  Philip,  in  the 
peace  concluded  in  b.  c.  196,  to  restore  them  to  the 
Athenians.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30.)  The  soil  of  Scyros 
was  unproductive  (Dem.  c.  Callip.  p.  1238;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  p.  782 ; Suidas,*.  v.  apxh  Seop/a);  but 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats,  and  for  its 
quarries  of  variegated  marble.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437 ; 
At  hen.  i.  p.  28,  xii.  p.  540;  Zenob.  ii.  18;  Plin. 
xxxvi.  16.  s.  26.) 

Scyros  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a narrow 
isthmus,  of  which  the  southern  half  consists  of-  high 
rugged  mountains.  Tho  northern  half  is  not  so 
mountainous.  Tho  modem  town  of  St.  George , on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  bland,  stands  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town.  It  covers  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  a high  rocky  peak,  which  to  the 
eastward  falls  steeply  to  the  sea;  and  hence  liomer 
correctly  describes  the  ancicut  city  as  the  lofty 
Scyros  (Ztvpov  alrelav,  IL  i.  664).  The  lid lenic 
walls  are  still  traceable  in  many  parts.  The  city  was 
barely  2 milea  in  circumference.  On  tbs  isthmus 
south  of  Scyros  a deep  bay  still  retains  the  name  of 
A chilli  (’A xUA<),  which  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the 
Achilleion,  or  sanctuary  of  Achilles,  mentioned  by 
Eustathius  (ad  IL  ix.  662).  Athena  was  the 
divinity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Scyros.  Her  temple 
stood  upon  the  ahore  close  to  the  town.  (Stmt. 
Achill.  i.  285,  ii.  21.)  Toumefort  says  that  ho 
saw  some  remains  of  colnmns  and  cornices  of  white 
marble,  close  by  a forsaken  chapel,  on  the  left  hand 
going  into  the  fort  of  St.  George ; these  are  probably 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Athena.  (Toumefort, 

I 'oyuge,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  trans.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  106,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Rei*e , vol.  ii. 
p.  66;  Ross,  Wanderungm  m Griechenland,  vol  ii. 
p.  32,  seq.) 
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SCYRUS  (2*f'po*),  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius, 
in  southern  Arcadia.  [Megalopolis,  pc  309,  b. J 
SCYTHIA  (n  2«o0ia,  r,  Eth.  Si 

Scytba),  the  country  of  the  Scythae,  a vast  area  in 
the  eastern  half  of  Northern  Europe,  and  in  Western 
and  Central  Asia.  Its  limits  varied  with  the  differ- 
ences of  date,  place,  and  opportunities  of  information 
on  the  part  of  its  geographers.  Indeed,  to  a great 
extent,  the  history  of  Scythia  is  the  history  of  a 

Name. — It  b obvious  that  the  term  came  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Romans;  in  this  respect  unlike  Sar- 
matia,  Dacia,  and  others,  which,  in  form  at  least,  are 
Roman  rather  than  Greek.  But  whence  did  the 
Greeks  get  it?  for  it  is  by  no  means  either  significant 
in  their  tongue,  or  a Greek  word  at  all.  They  took 
it  from  one  or  more  of  the  populations  interjacent 
between  themselves  and  the  Scythae;  these  being 
Thracians,  Sarmatians,  and  Getae.  Probably  all 
three  used  it;  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  been 
Used  by  the  neighbours  of  the  Gieeks  of  Olbiopoiis, 
and  by  the  Thracians  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Greeks 
of  Macedonia.  This  b in  favour  of  its  having  been 
a term  common  to  all  the  forms  of  speech  between 
Macedonia  and  the  Borysthenes.  Scyth-,  then,  is  a 
Sarmntian,  Thracian,  and  Getic  term  in  respect  to  its 
introduction  into  the  Greek  language.  Was  it  so 
in  its  origin t The  presumption  as  well  as  the  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  its  having  been  so.  There  is 
the  express  evidence  of  Herodotns  (iv.  6)  that  the 
population  which  the  Greeks  called  Scythae  called 
themselves  Scoloti.  There  b the  fact  that  the  Per- 
sian equivalent  to  Scytliae  was  Sakae.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  fact  that  in  the  most  genuine-looking  ot 
the  Scythic  myths  thero  is  no  such  eponymus  as 
Soy t ha  or  Scythes,  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
the  case  had  the  name  been  native.  Scyth-,  then, 
was  a word  like  German  or  AUemand,  as  applied  to 
the  Deutsche,  a word  strange  to  the  language  of  the 
population  designated  by  it,  but  not  strange  to  the 
language  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  To  whom 
was  it  applied?  To  the  tribes  who  called  themselves 
Scoloti. 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  term  ? Did  it  apply 
not  only  to  the  Scoloti,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
class  to  which  the  Scoloti  belonged  ? It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  at  at  least,  there  were  many 

congeners  of  the  Scoloti  whom  no  one  called 
Scythae.  The  number,  however,  increased  as  the 
term  became  general.  Did  tho  name  denote  any 
populations  of  a different  family  from  the  Scoloti? 
Rarely,  at  first;  afterwards,  frequently.  If  the 
populations  designated  by  their  neighbours  as  Scy- 
thae called  themselves  by  some  other  name,  what  was 
that  name?  Scoloti  applied  only  to  a part  of  them. 
Had  the  word  Scyth-  a meaning  in  any  language?  if 
so,  what  was  it,  and  in  what  tongues?  Both  these 
points  will  be  noticed  in  tbe  sequel,  the  questions  in- 
volved in  them  being  at  present  premature,  though 
by  no  means  unimportant. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Scythian  family  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  Greek  literature. 

Scythians  of  1Ik.sioi>,  etc. — Populations  belong- 
ing to  the  Scythian  family  are  noticed  by  Homer  under 
the  names  of  Abii,  Glactophngi,  and  Hipprmolgi, 
the  habit  of  milking  their  mares  being  as  definite  a 
characteristic  of  a Scythian  as  anything  iu  the  way 
of  manners  and  customs  can  be.  Hesiod  gives  us 
Scythae  under  that  name,  noting  them  also  as  Hip- 
peinolgi.  The  Scythians  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  are 
poetical  rather  tlwn  historical  nations.  They  are 
associated  with  the  Mysi  of  Bulgaria  (not  of  Asia), 
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• point  upon  which  Strabo  enlarges  (vii.  3.  §§  7, 8). 
They  are  Hamaxobii  (jy  iurfjyais  oU i’ fxo»-r«),  and 
070001.  Aeschylus  mentions  them  as  e Gropoi.  The 
apparent  simplicity  of  their  milk-drinking  habits 
got  them  the  credit  of  being  men  of  mild  and  inno- 
cent appetites  with  Ephorus  (Strab.  vii.  p.  302),  who 
contrasts  them  with  the  cannibal  Sarnia  tae.  There 
was  also  an  apparent  confusion  arising  out  of  the 
likeness  of  N 6pa8*t  to  Ntyxioi  (from  y6fios  = law). 
The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus  is  bound  to  one  of 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  on  the  distant  border  of  the 
earth,  and  the  inaccessible  desert  of  the  Scythians. 

Such  are  the  Scythae  of  Aeschylus  and  Hesiod. 
The  writers  of  the  interval,  who  knew  them  as  the 
invaders  of  Asia,  and  as  historical  agents,  must  have 
had  a very  different  notion  of  them.  Fragmentary 
allusions  to  the  evils  inflicted  during  their  inroads 
are  to  found  in  Callinus,  Archilochus,  &c.  The 
notice  of  them,  however,  belongs  to  the  criticism  of 
the  historical  portion  of  the  account  of 

Trans- Dan  ubian  Scythians  or  Herodotus: 
Scoloti:  Scythians  or  Hippocrates. — Much 
of  the  Herodotean  history  is  simple  legend.  The 
atrange  Btory  of  an  intermarriage  of  the  females 
who.  whilst  their  husbands  were  in  Asia,  were  left 
behind  with  the  slaves,  and  of  the  rebellion  therein 
originating  having  been  put  down  by  the  exhibition, 
on  the  part  of  the  returning  masters,  of  the  whips 
with  which  the  backs  of  the  rebels  had  been  pre- 
viously but  too  familiar,  belongs  to  the  Herodotean 
Scythians  (iv.  1 — 6).  So  do  the  myths  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  nation^four  in  number,  which  may 
be  designated  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Account  of  the  Scythians  themselves. — 
This  is  to  the  effect  rhat  Targitaus,  the  son  of  Zeus 
by  a daughter  of  the  river  Borysthenes,  was  the 
father  of  Leipoxais,  Arpozais,  and  CoUxais.  In 
their  reign,  there  fell  from  heaven  a yoke,  an  axe 
( trdyapis ),  a plough  share,  and  a cup,  all  of  gold. 
The  two  elder  failed  in  taking  them  up;  for  they 
burnt  when  they  approached  them.  But  the  younger 
did  not  fail  ; and  ruled  accordingly.  From  Lei- 
poxais  descended  the  Auchaetae  (*y^wo*);  from  Ar- 
pnxais  the  Catiari  and  Traapiea;  from  Colaxais 
the  l’aralatai.  ' The  general  name  for  all  is  “ Sco- 
loti, whom  the  Greeks  call  Scythae.”  This  was 
exactly  1000  years  before  the  invasion  of  Darius. 
The  gold  was  sacred;  the  country  large.  It  ex- 
tended so  far  north  that  the  continual  fall  of  feathers 
(snow)  prevented  things  from  being  seen.  The 
number  of  the  kingdoms  was  three,  the  greatest  of 
which  had  charge  of  the  gold.  Of  this  legend,  the 
elements  seem  partly  Scythian,  and  partly  due  to 
the  country  in  which  the  Scythians  settled.  The 
descent  from  the  Borysthenes  belongs  to  this  latter 
class.  The  story  of  the  sons  of  Targitaos  is  fonnd, 
in  its  main  features,  amongst  the  present  Tartars. 
In  Tory i tails  more  than  one  commentator  has  found 
the  root  Turk.  The  threefold  division  reminds  us 
to  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Hordes  of  the  Kir- 
phis;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  words  great- 
est and  middle  (/rcyhmj  and  fitirtj)  are  found  in 
the  Herodotean  account.  They  may  be  more  tech- 
nical and  definite  than  is  generally  imagined.  In 
the  account  there  is  no  Eponymus,  no  Scytha,  or 
even  Scolotos.  There  is  also  the  statement  that 
the  Scythians  are  the  youngest  of  all  nations.  This 
tliey  might  be,  as  immigrants. 

2.  The  A ccount  of  the  Pontic  Greeks. — This  is  to 
the  effect  that  Agathyrsus,  Gelonus,  and  Scythes 
(the  youngest ) were  the  sous  of  Hercules  and 
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Echidna,  the  place  where  they  inet  being  the  Hylaea* 
The  son  that  could  draw  the  bow  was  to  rule.  This 
was  Scythes,  owing  to  manoeuvres  of  his  mother. 
He  stayed  in  the  land : the  others  went  out.  The 
cup  appears  here  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 

3.  The  Second  Greek  Account . — This  is  historical 
rather  than  mythological.  The  Massagetue  press 
the  Scythians  upon  the  Cimmerii,  the  Utter  flying 
before  them  into  Asia.  This  connects  the  history 
of  the  parts  about  the  Bosporus  with  Media.  The 
inference  from  the  distribution  of  the  signs  of  Cim- 
merian occupancy  confirms  this  account.  There 
were  the  burial-places  of  the  Cimmerii  on  the  Ty rus ; 
there  was  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  between 
them,  with  Cimmerian  walls,  Scythia  (ij  ’S.KuQuch). 
This  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Scythian  ex- 
tension and  Cimmerian  preoccupancy. 

4.  The  Account  of  A risteas  of  Proconnesus.— 
This  is  a speculation  rather  than  either  a legend  ora 
piece  of  history.  ArUteas  (Mure,  History  of  Greek 
Literature t vol.  ii.  469,  seq.)  visited  the  country 
of  the  Issedones.  North  of  these  lay  the  Ari- 
maspi  ; north  of  the  Arimaspi  the  Monophthalmi; 
north  of  the  Mouophthalmi  the  Gold-guarding  Grif- 
fins (r 'pirns  xpotfo<paAiUo<);  &ud  north  of  these,  the 
Hyperborei.  The  llyperborei  made  no  movements; 
but  the  Griffins  drove  the  Monophthahni,  the  Mono- 
phthahni  the  Arimaspi,  the  Arimaspi  the  Issedones, 
the  Issedonew  the  Scythians,  the  Scythians  the  Cim- 
merians, the  Cimmerians  having  to  leave  their  land; 
but  tliey,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  attack  the  Medes. 
(Herod,  iv.  5—16).  No  one  had  ever  been  further 
north  than  Aristeas,  an  unsafe  authority.  The  in- 
formation of  lienxlutus  himself  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Borysthenes.  He  mentions,  however, 
conversations  with  the  steward  of  one  of  the  Scythian 
kings. 

The  Emporium  of  the  Borystheneitae  was  central 
to  the  Scythia  of  the  sea-coast.  In  the  direction  of 
the  Hypauis,  i.  e.  west  and  north-west,  the  order 
of  the  population  was  as  follows:  the  Callipidao 
and  Alazones  ("EAAijvej  XxvQai),  sowers  and  con- 
sumers of  coni;  to  the  north  of  whom  Uy  the 
Scythae  Aroteres,  not  only  sowers  of  corn,  but  sel- 
lers of  it ; to  the  north  of  these  the  Neon ; to  the 
north  of  the  Neuri  either  a desert  or  a tena  incog- 
nita (iv.  17,  18.)  The  physical  geography  helps 
us  here.  The  nearer  we  approach  the  most  fertile 
province  of  Modern  Russia , Podolia,  wherein  we 
place  the  Scythae  Aroteres,  the  more  the  Scythian 
character  becomes  agricultural  The  Hellenes  Scy- 
llme  (Callipidae  and  Alazones)  belong  more  to 
Kherson.  That  the  llrileues  Scythae  were  either  a 
mixed  race,  or  Scythicised  Greeks,  is  unlikely.  The 
doctrine  of  the  present  writer  is  as  follows:  seeing 
that  they  appear  in  two  localities  (viz.  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kherson  and  Caucasus);  seeing  that  in 
each  of  these  the  populations  of  the  later  and  more 
historical  periods  are  Aluni  (Ptolemy’s  fonn  for  those 
of  Kherson  is  Alauni);  seeing  that  even  the  Alani 
of  Caucasus  are  by  one  writer  at  least  called 
«rr«r  'AXavrot ; seeing  that  the  root  AXo*  might  have 
two  plurals,  one  in  -oi  and  one  in  -«*,  he  ends  in 
seeing  in  the  Hellenic  Scythians  simply  certain  Scy- 
thians of  the  Alan  name.  Neither  does  he  doubt 
about  Geloni  being  the  same  word, — forms  like  (Jhuni 
and  Hunni,  Arpt  and  Carpi  being  found  for  these 
parts.  At  any  rate,  the  locality  fur  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones  suits  that  of  Ptolemy’s  Alauni,  whilst 
that  of  the  Scythian  Greeks  and  Geloni  of  Caucasus 
suits  that  of  the  Alans  ot  the  fourth  and  tilth  ccuturics. 
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The  Scythian  affinities  of  the  Neuri  are  implied 
rather  than  categorically  stated;  indeed,  in  another 
part  there  is  the  special  statement  that  the  Tyres 
rises  nut  of  a great  lake  which  separates  the  Scythian 
and  Neurid  countries  (ri/r  2 KvOaOfr  *tal  tV  Ned- 
piSa  yrjv').  This,  however,  must  not  be  made  to 
prove  too  much  ; since  the  Scythians  that  were 
conterminous  with  the*  Neuri  were  known  by  no 
special  name,  but  simply  by  the  descriptive  term 
Scythae  Arotcres.  [Kxampaeub;  Nevrl]  In 
Siberian  geography  Narym  = marsh.  Hence  Neuri 
may  be  a Scythian  glues.  There  may  also  have  been 
more  Neuri  than  one,  e.  g.  on  the  Narym  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  lhueper , i.  e.  of  Pinsk.  A fact  in 
favour  of  the  Netiri  being  Scythian  is  the  following. 
The  occupant*  of  Volhyma,  when  its  history  com- 
mences, which  is  ax  late  as  the  13th  century,  are  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  Scythians,  i.  e.  Comanian 
Turks.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  their  intro- 
duction being  recent,  bnt  the  name  Omani  (Lygii 
Omani)  appear*  about  the  same  parts  in  Ptolemy. 

East  of  the  Borysthenea  the  Agricultural  Scythae 
occupy  the  country  as  far  as  the  Panticapcs,  3 days 
distant.  Northwards  they  extend  11  days  up  the 
Borysthenex,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  a desert; 
the  desert  by  the  Androphagi,  a nation  peculiar 
and  by  no  means  Scythian  (c.  19).  Above  the 
Androphagi  is  a desert. 

The  bend  of  the  Dnieper  complicates  the  geo- 
graphy here.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  make  Eka- 
terinoslav  the  chief  Georgic  area,  and  to  add  to  it 
part*  of  Kiev,  Kherson,  and  Poltava,  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  increasing  as  we  move  northwards. 
The  two  deserts  ( ipriuot ) command  notice.  The 
first  is,  probably,  a March  or  political  frontier,  such 
as  the  old  Suevi  used  to  have  between  themselves 
and  neighbours;  at  least,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  to  make  it  a natural  one.  It 
is  described  as  jprjpos  4ir\  woAAdr.  The  other  is 
4p?inos  dArj0e«r,  — a distinction,  apparently,  of  some 
value.  To  be  natural,  however,  it  must  be  inter- 
preted forest  rather  than  steppe.  Kursk  and  Tiber- 
niffov  give  us  the  area  of  the  Androphagi;  Kursk 
having  a slight  amount  of  separate  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  it*  having  been  44  by  no  means  Scvthian  ” 
(c.  18). 

The  Hylaea,  or  wooded  district  of  the  Tracer 
Dnieper , seems  to  have  been  common  ground  to  the 
Scythae  Georgi  and  Scythae  Nomadcx:  or,  perhaps 
it  was  uninhabited.  The  latter  extend  14  days  east- 
ward. i.  c.  over  Taurida,  part  of  Ekaterinoslav , anti 
lh>n  Kosaks,  to  the  Gerrlms. 

The  Palaces  (rd  aoAeuueea  /3curiA^io)  succeed; 
their  occupants  being  the  Koval  Scythians,  the  best 
and  most  numerous  of  the  name,  who  look  upon  the 
others  as  their  slaves.  They  extend,  southwards, 
into  the  Crimea  {r^v  To upttHir),  and,  east  ward*,  as 
far  as  the  ditch  dug  by  the  offspring  of  the  blind 
slaves  (the  statement  that  the  Scythians  blinded 
their  slaves  on  account  of  the  milk  being  otic  of 
the  elements  of  the  strange  Servile  legend  previously 
noticed),  and  the  Maeotic  Emporium  called  Krernni. 
Some  touch  the  Tanais. 

North  of  the  Royal  Scythians  lie  the  Melanchlaeni 
(a  probable  translation  of  Karakalpak  ~ black 
bonnet ).  u different  nation  and  not  Scythian  (c.  20), 
with  marshes,  and  either  a desert  or  a terra  incog- 
nita above  them.  This  distinction  is,  almost  cer- 
tainly, real.  At  the  present  moment  a population, 
to  all  appearance*  aboriginal,  and  neither  Slavonic 
nor  Scythian  (but  Ugrian  or  Finn),  occupies  parts  of 
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Penza  and  Tambov  having,  originally,  extended  both 
further  west  and  further  south.  To  the  north  the 
forest  districts  attain  their  maximum  development. 
[Melanchlaeni.]  The  Koval  Scythian*  may 
have  occupied  parts  of  Voronezh. 

East  of  the  Tanais  it  wax  no  longer  Scythia,  but 
the  Admits  of  the  SMuromatae.  [See  Saukomatae; 
Budini;  Geloni;  Thyasauetae:  Il’Kcae.]  The 
want  of  definite  boundaries  makes  it  difficult  to 
say  where  the  lurcoe  end.  Beyond  them  to  the 
east  lay  other  Scythians,  who,  having  revolted  from 
the  Royal,  settled  there.  Up  to  their  districts  the 
soil  was  level  and  deep,  beyond  it  rough  and  stony, 
with  mountains  beyond.  These  are  occupied  by  a 
nation  of  Bald-heads,  flat-nosed  and  bearded,  Scy- 
thians in  dress,  peculiar  in  language,  collectors  of  a 
substance  called  &&XV  from  * tree  called  vorrutir 
(r.23).  Their  flocks  and  herds  are  few ; their  manners 
so  simple  that  noone  injures  them,  Ac.  [ Auglppaki  ; 
Lsskoones  ; Hvpekbouki  ; A UNARM.]  In  the 
parts  about  the  mountains  of  the  Argippnei  trade 
wax  carried  on  by  means  of  seven  interpreters.  Let 
this  be  tin?  caravan  trade  of  Orettbury,  near  it*  ter- 
minus on  the  Volya,  and  we  sludl  find  that  seven  is 
about  the  number  of  languages  that  could  at  the 
present  moment  be  brought  together  at  a fair  in 
the  centre  of  Orenbury.  For  the  modern  Rus- 
sian take  the  language  of  the  Sauromatae;  for  the 
Scythian  that  of  the  modem  Tartars.  To  these  wo 
can  add  four  Ugrian  forms  of  speech,—  the  Tsbu- 
wash,  the  Word  win,  the  Tsheremiss,  and  the  Votiak, 
with  the  two  forms  of  speech  akin  to  the  Ostiak  and 
Permian  to  choose  the  fifth  from.  The  Tshuwash  t*f 
Kazan  and  the  Bashkirs  of  Orenbury  have  mixed 
characters  at  the  present  time, — Turk  and  Ugrian. 

Rivehs.  - The  chief  river  of  the  Herodotean  Scy- 
thia was  the  Ister  [Danubics].  with  its  five  mouths; 
and  then  the  Tyres  {Dniester),  the  Hypanis  {Boy) 
the  Borysthenra  {Dnieper). the  Pan  tic*  pea  [see  s.  p.j, 
theHypacyri*  [seeCxHCiNA],  theGerrhus  [see  ae.J, 
and  the  Tauais  {Don);  the  feeders  of  the  Ister  (i.e. 
the  rivers  of  tlse  present  Danubian  Principalities) 
being  the  Pornta  (Scytbic,  in  Greek  Pnretus),  the 
Tiarantos,  the  Arams,  the  Naparis,and  the  Ordis»us 
(cc.  47, 48).  To  these  add,  from  the  country  of  the 
Agathyrsi,  the  Maris  (c.  49),  or  modem  Marvs  of 
Transylvania.  The  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modem  names  of  rivers  is  nowhere  greater  than 
here, — the  Maros  being  the  only  name  now  in  use 
which  represents  the  original  one  ; unless  we  choose 
to  hold  that,  word  for  word,  A luta  = Arams.  Word 
for  tcord , indeed,  Naparis  is  Dnieper ; but  then  the 
rivers  are  different.  This  creates  a grave  difficulty 
in  the  determination  of  the  language  to  which  the 
names  of  the  Scythian  rivers  should  be  referred. 
Yet  the  question  is  important,  inasmuch  as,  in 
the  names,  as  they  coine  down  to  us,  we  have  sc 
many  glossra  of  Home  language  or  other.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
reached  Herodotus  suggest  the  notion  that  they  are 
Scythian : e.  g.  the  express  statement  that  Porata 
is  a Scythian  form.  Again  ; livjiania  is,  word  far 
ward,  Kuban , — a word  of  which  the  appearance  in 
both  A' in  and  Europe  is  best  explained  by  supposing 
it  to  be  Scythian.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  as 
little  significant  in  the  langnage  which,  anionest 
those  at  present  existing,  be*t  explains  the  undoubted 
Stv t liian  glosses,  as  they  are  in  the  Slavonic,  Latin, 
or  Greek. 

The  physical  geography  of  Herodotean  Scythia 
was  a steppe,  with  uccaataual  district*  (chiefly  along 
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the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  at  their  head -waters) 
of  a more  practicable  character. 

Mountaina — These  were  the  eastern  continuation 
of  the  Carpathian*,  and  the  hills  of  the  Crimea  or 
Tauris.  These  were  but  imperfectly  known  to  Hero- 
dotus. 

Larks.  [ See  Exampakcs  and  Buce.] 

Towns,  exclusively  Greek  colonies.  [See  Olbi- 

OPOL1S  ; PANTICAPAEUM.] 

Beyond  the  Sauromatae  (a.  r.)  lay  “other 
Scythians,  who,  having  revolted  from  the  Royal, 
reached  this  country ,*  L e.  some  part  of  Orenburg 
(c.  22). 

Thirdly,  there  were  the  Sacae,  whom  we  may 
call  the  Scythians  of  the  Persian  frontier.  Their 
occupancy  was  the  parts  conterminous  with  Bactria. 
and  it  was  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Hvstnspes,  that 
they,  along  with  the  Bactrians,  joined  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece.  Their  dress  was  other  than  Bactrian, 
consisting  of  a pointed  turban,  a bonnet,  leggings, 
native  bows,  daggers,  and  the  axe  called  007-0^15 
— a word  which  is  probably  technics!.  There  were 
Scythae  Amyrgii,  truly,  however,  Scythae,  inasmuch 
as  the  Persians  called  all  the  Scythians  by  the  name 
Sacae.  Under  the  reign  of  Cyrus  they  were  in- 
dependent. Under  Darius,  they,  along  with  the 
Caspii,  formed  the  15th  satrapy  (Hi.  98).  This 
connects  them  with  their  frontagers  on  the  west, 
rather  than  the  east. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  fixing  them. 
From  Asterabad  to  Balk  they  extended  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  Persia,  in  the  area,  and  probably 
as  the  ancestors,  of  the  present  Turcomans  and 
Uzbeks.  The  name  Amyrgii  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel 

The  Sacae,  if  not  separated  from  the  “ other  Scy- 
thians" by  the  greater  purt  of  Independent  Tartary , 
were,  at  any  rate,  a population  that  presented  itself 
to  the  informants  of  Herodotus  under  u different 
aspect  The  Sacae  were  what  the  Persians  found 
on  their  northern  frontier.  The  eastern  Scythae 
were  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Sauromatae,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  occupants  of  the  parts  about  the 
Tanais. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  effect  of  these  three 
points  of  view  upon  future  geographers.  With  Scy- 
thians in  Transylvania,  Scythians  in  Orenburg,  with 
Scythians  (even  though  called  Sacae)  in  Khoras<in 
and  Turcomania,  and  with  a terra  incognita  between, 
the  name  cannot  but  fail  to  take  upon  itself  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  generality.  The  three  isolated 
areus  will  be  connected;  and  the  historical  or  eth- 
nological unity  wiU  give  way  to  a geographical.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  a true  unity  over  the 
whole  of  Scythia  in  the  way  both  of 

Physiognomy  and  Manners. — The  physical 
conformation  of  the  Scythians  is  not  only  mentioned 
incidentally  by  Herodotus,  but  in  a more  special 
manner  by  Hippocrates:  “ The  Scythian  y4*os 
is  widely  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  is  like  to  nothing  but  itself,  even  as  is  the 
Aegyptian.  Tbeir  bodies  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and 
their  limbs  loose,  without  tone,  and  their  bellies  the 
smoothest  (?),  softest  (?),  t noisiest  (?)  (koIAioj 
vyporarai)  of  all  bellies  as  to  their  lower  parts 
(we xaicsv  Koi\*t*v  a l kAtco)  ; for  it  is  not  possible 
fur  the  belly  to  be  dried  in  such  a country,  both 
from  the  soil  and  climate,  but  on  account  of  the  fat 
and  the  smoothness  of  their  flesh,  they  are  all  like 
Kirh  other,  the  men  like  the  men,  the  women  like 
the  women.”  (Hippocr.  dt  Atre , &c.  pp.  291,  292.) 
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Coming  as  this  notice  does  from  a physician,  it  has 
commanded  considerable  attention ; it  has,  however, 
no  pretensions  to  be  called  a description,  though  this 
has  often  been  done.  In  the  hands  of  later  writers  ita 
leading  features  become  exaggerated,  until  at  length 
the  description  of  a Scythian  becomes  an  absolute 
caricature.  We  may  see  this  by  reference  to  Am- 
miaiius  Marcellinua  and  Jomandes,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  Huns.  The  real  fact  inferred  from  the  text 
of  Hippocrates  is,  that  the  Scythians  had  a peculiar 
physiognomy,  a physiognomy  which  the  modern 
ethnologist  finds  in  the  population  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Persia,  Cauca- 
sus, Western  and  Southern  Europe. 

Their  general  habits  were  essentially  nomadic, 
pastoral,  and  migratory ; the  commonest  epithets  or 
descriptive  appellations  being  'A/xa^66u>i,  ♦epfoutoi, 
Twwot©{otgu,  and  the  like. 

Concerning  their  Religion,  we  have  something 
more  than  u mere  cursory  notice  (iv.  59).  (i.)  Tahiti 
(Toffri):  This  was  the  Scythian  name  for  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  the  Greek  I/istia  ( Testa"),  the 
divinity  whom  they  most  especially  worshipped, 
(ii.)  Papaeus  : “ Most  properly,  in  my  mind,  is  Zeus 
thus  called."  So  writes  Herodotus,  thinking  of  the 
ideas  engendered  by  such  exclamations  as  navar. 
(iii.)  Apia : This  is  the  name  for  earth ; as  (iv.)  Oeto- 
syrus  ( Olriovpoi ) is  for  Apollo,  and  (r.)  Artiinpasa 
for  Aphrodite,  and  (vi.)  Thamitnasada  for  Poseidon, 
the  God  of  the  Royal  Scythians  most  especially.  To 
Oestoeyrus  we  have  the  following  remarkable  in- 
scription (GW.  Inscrip.  Antiq.  p.  56.  2;  sec  Zeuss, 
#.  v.  Skythen ):  SEA.  2EA0IT02KTPA  (?  2EA- 
T7V»|)  KAI  APOLLflNn.  OITOSKTPn.  MISPA. 
M.  OTAniOS.  IIAOKAMOX  NEflKOPOX  ANES 
(ij*«).  Here  the  connection  is  with  the  Persian 
god  Mithras. 

The  Scoloti  sacrificed  to  all  their  gods,  but  to 
Mare  the  most  especially;  for,  besides  the  deities 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  their  several 
Scythian  names,  Mars  and  Heracles  were  objects  of 
particular  adoration.  The  Scythian  Venus,  too, 
was  the  'Atppobirrj  oupavlij.  To  Ares,  however,  they 
sacrificed  most  especially  and  most  generally;  for 
there  was  a place  of  worship  to  him  in  every  vAftot 
(mark  the  nse  of  this  word,  which  is  applied  to  the 
divisions  of  the  Persian  empire  as  well),  where 
horses,  sheep,  and  captives  were  sacrificed,  and  where 
the  emblem  of  the  god  whs  an  iron  sword, — even  as 
it  was  with  the  Alani  of  Ammianus  and  the  Hune 
of  Priscua. 

Human  beings  were  sacrificed,  but  no  swine. 
Neither  were  swine  eaten,  nor  were  they  tolerated 
in  the  country.  This  is  noticed,  because  in  many  of 
the  nations  of  Northern  Asia,  e.  g.  the  Wotiaks  and 
others,  the  hog,  eveu  now,  is  held  in  abomination, 
and  that  by  Pagan  tribes  untinctured  with  Maho- 
metanism. 

Notwithstanding  the  praises  of  the  earlier  poets, 
the  ware  of  the  **  just  and  illustrious  ” Scythians 
were  of  a piece  with  the  worship  of  their  war-god. 
They  acalped  their  enemies,  and  they  used  their 
skulls  as  drinking  cups  (cc.  64 — 65).  Once  a 

year  the  monarch  «>f  each  nome  filled  a vast  vat  with 
wine  and  apportioned  it  to  t!»e  warriors  who  had 
killed  most  enemies  during  the  year.  Those  whose 
hands  were  unstained  got  none,  and  were  disgraced; 
those  who  jiad  killed  many  took  a double  allowance 
(c.  66). 

Their  soothsayers,  amongst  other  superstitions, 
practised  rhabdotuaucy , amongst  whom  the  £ narcos 
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(iri^ywot)  are  the  most  famous.  They  got 
their  art  frjm  Aphrodite,  as  they  got  their  ailment 
During  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Asia,  a portion  of 
the  conquerors  plundered  the  temple  of  the  Aphro- 
dite Urania  in  Ascalon,  for  which  sacrilege  they  and 
their  children  were  afflicted  with  vovaos,  the 

names  of  the  sufferers  being  ’K vdptti  (j.  105,  106). 
The  nature  of  this  SrjAaa  vovtrot  has  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained. 

The  sacerdotal  und  regal  relations  are  curious. 
When  the  king  ails  he  calls  his  priests,  who  tell  him 
that  his  ailment  comes  from  some  one  having  fore- 
sworn himself  in  the  greatest  oath  a Scythian  can 
take.  This  is  “ by  the  hearth  of  the  king."  Take 
it  falsely,  and  the  king  will  sicken.  Upon  sickening, 
however,  he  sends  for  the  offender,  whom  the  priests 
have  indicated.  The  charge  is  denied.  Other  priests 
are  sent  for.  If  their  vaticinations  confirm  the 
earlier  ones,  death  and  confiscation  are  the  fate  of 
the  perjurer.  Otherwise,  a third  set  is  called. 
If  these  agree  in  the  condemnation  of  the  first,  a 
load  of  faggots,  drawn  by  bullocks,  is  brought  in, 
the  lying  priests  have  their  hands  bound  behind 
them,  the  faggots  are  set  a- light  to,  the  beasts  are 
goaded  into  a gallop,  the  flames  catch  the  wind*,  the 
men  are  burnt  to  death,  and  the  bullocks  scorched, 
singed,  or  burnt  to  death  also.  The  sons  of  the  of- 
fending peijurer  are  killed,  his  daughters  left 
unhurt. 

Their  oaths  were  made  over  a mixture  of  wine 
and  blood.  The  swearers  to  them  punctured  them- 
selves, let  their  blood  fall  into  a vat  of  wine,  drank 
the  mixture,  and  dipped  in  it  their  daggers,  arrows, 
javelin,  and  odyapis. 

The  ferocity  exhibited  in  their  burials  was  of  the 
same  kind.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  the 
Gerrhua.  Thither  they  were  brought  to  be  buried, 
wherever  they  might  die.  They  were  entombed 
with  sacrifices  both  of  beasts  and  men,  Hippo- 
thuaia,  Anthropothysia,  and  Suttee  — all  these  cha- 
racterised the  funeral  rites  of  the  Scythians  SixaiSra- 
rot  dvQpwrwv. 

Language. — The  specimens  of  this  fall  into  two 
divisions,  the  Proper  and  the  Common  Names.  The 
former  are  the  names  of  geographical  localities  and 
individuals.  In  one  way  or  the  oilier,  they  arc  nu- 
merous; at  least  they  appear  so  at  first.  But  we 
rarely  are  sure  that  the  fact  itself  coincides  with 
the  first  presumptions.  The  names  of  the  rivers 
have  been  noticed.  Of  those  of  the  gods,  none  liave 
been  definitely  traced  to  any  known  language  in  re- 
spect to  their  meaning.  Neither  have  they  been 
traced  to  any  known  mythology  as  Proper  Names. 
Next  come  the  names  of  certain  kings  and  other 
historical  individuals,  none  of  which  have  given  any 
very  satisfactory  place  for  the  old  Scythian. 

With  the  Common  Names  (and  under  the  class  of 
Common  Names  we  may  place  such  Proper  Names 
as  are  capable  of  being  translated)  the  results  im- 
prove, though  only  slightly.  Of  these  terms  the 
chief  are  the  following: — 

(i.)  'Ktapwcuos s==  Sacred  Wayt=lpatmOllot,  the 
name  of  a well-head.  [See#,  t».]  (ii.)  0(upaoTa= 
a*5 potcr6rot=  Men- killers,  a name  applied  by  the 
Scythians  to  the  Amazons.  Here  olbp  = man, 
nard  =■=»  kill  (iv.  1 10).  (hi.)  Temerinda  = M nter 
Maris,  applied  to  the  Euxine.  This  is  not  from 
Herodotus,  but  from  Pliny  (vi.  7).  (iv.)  Arimaspi 
e=  Mwv&W?aA  u/>i  ,=  one  -eyed  =*  one,  «nrou= 

eye.  (Herod,  iv.  27  ) These  will  bo  considered 
under  the  head  of  Ethnokyy. 
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History. — The  Herodotean  view  of  the  Scythians 
is  incomplete  without  a notice  of  the  historical  portion 
of  his  account;  not  that  the  two  parts  are,  by  any 
means,  on  the  same  level  in  the  way  of  trustworthy 
information.  The  geography  and  descriptions  are 
from  contemporary  sources.  The  history  is  more  or 
less  traditional.  Taking  it,  however,  as  we  find  it, 
it  falls  into  two  divisions: — 1,  The  Invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  Scythians;  and  2,  The  Invasion  of  Scythia 
by  Darius. 

1.  Invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Scythians.  — In  the 
reigns  of  Cyaxares  king  of  Media  and  of  Sadyattes 
king  of  Lydia,  the  Scythians  invade  Asia,  bodily  and 
directly.  They  had  previously  invaded  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians,  whom  they  had  driven  from  their 
own  districts  on  the  Maeotis,  and  who  were  thus 
thrown  southwards.  TheScythians  pressed  the  Cim- 
merians, the  Massagetae  the  Scythians.  Chains  of 
cause  and  effect  of  this  kind  are  much  loved  by 
historians.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  obsenre  por- 
tions of  history  tliat  they  can  pass  unchallenged. 
The  Cimmerians  take  Saidis  during  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Ardys  (b.  c.  629.)  They  are  ex- 
pelled by  Alyattes,  his  son.  (Herod,  i.  15,  16.) 
It  seems  that  the  Cimmerians  were  followed  np  by 
their  ejectors ; inasmuch  as  five  years  afterwards 
(u.  C.  624)  the  Scythians  themselves  are  in  Media; 
Cyaxarea,  who  was  engaged  npon  the  siege  of  Nine- 
veh (Ninus),  being  called  back  to  oppose  them.  He 
is  defeated;  and  the  Scythians  occupy  Asia  for  28 
rears,  Cyaxarea  surviving  their  departure.  From 
Media  they  direct  their  course  towanls  Egypt ; from 
the  invasion  of  which  they  are  diverted  by  l'sain- 
initichus.  Their  attack  upon  the  temple  of  the 
Venus  Urania,  in  Ascalou,  during  their  passage 
through  Palestine,  along  with  its  mysterious  stquelae-, 
has  been  already  noticed.  The  king  who  led  them 
was  named  Madyes.  (Herod,  i.  103,  seqq.)  They 
were  ejected  b.c.  596. 

There  was  a band  of  Scythians,  however,  in  Media, 
in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  b.  c.  585,  the  account  of 
which  is  as  follows.  Cyaxares,  still  reigning,  re- 
ceives a company  (sfAij)  of  Scythians,  as  sup- 
pliants, who  escape  (uire{^A0«)  from  Lydia  into 
Media.  He  treats  them  well,  and  sends  bis  son  to 
them  to  learn  the  use  of  the  bow,  along  with  the 
Scythian  language,  until  he  finds  that  their  habits 
of  hunting  and  robbing  are  intolerable.  This,  along 
with  a particular  act  of  atrocity,  determines  Cy- 
axares to  eject  them.  They  fly  back  to  Alyattes, 
who  refuses  to  give  them  up.  But  Alyattes  dies, 
and  the  quarrel  is  entailed  upon  his  son,  Croesus. 
The  battle  that  it  led  to  was  fought  May  28,  b.c. 
585,  when  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales  inter- 
rupted it. 

The  Scythian  invasion  might  easily  lie  known 
in  ita  general  features  to  both  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
and  the  Jews;  and,  accordingly,  we  fiud  sufficient 
allusions  to  an  invasion  of  northern  barbarians,  both 
; in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  fragments  of  the  early 
Greek  poets,  to  justify  u»  in  treating  it  as  a real 
fact,  however  destitute  of  confirmation  some  of  tins 
llcrodotean  details  may  have  been.  (See  Mare’s 
Critical  History , tfc.  val.  iii.  p.  133,  seq.)  Though 
further  removed  from  his  time  than 

2.  Invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius. — It  is,  probably, 
a more  accuraie  piece  of  history.  Darius  invades 
Scythia  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  a chastisement 
for  the  previous  invasion  of  Asia.  This  luul  been 
followed,  not  by  auy  settlement  of  the  Scythiana 
elsewhere,  but  by  a return  home.  The  strange 
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story  of  the  Servile  War  of  Whips  belongs  to  this 

period. 

When  the  approach  of  Darias  becomes  threaten- 
ing, the  Geloni,  Budini,  and  Saurunmtae  join  with 
the  Scythians  in  resisting  it;  the  Agathyrsi,  Nenri, 
Androphagi,  Melanchlaeni,  and  Tauri  reserving 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  own  territory  if 
Attacked  (iv.  119).  To  the  three  constituents  of 
the  confederacy  there  are  three  kings,  Scopasis, 
lanthyraiLs,  and  Taxacis,  each  with  an  allotted 
district  to  defend.  This  was  done  by  destroying  the 
grass  and  tillage,  driving  off  the  flocks  and  herds,  and 
corrupting  (we  can  scarcely  translate  <rvy xov  by 
poisoning)  the  wells.  The  points  whereon  attack  was 
anticipated  were  the  frontiers  of  the  Danube  and 
the  iMm.  These  they  laid  waste,  having  sent  their 
own  wives  and  children  northwards.  The  first 
brunt  of  the  war  fell  upon  the  Budini,  whose 
Wooden  City  was  bnmt.  Darius  then  moved  south- 
ward and  westward,  pressing  the  other  two  divi- 
sions upon  the  countries  of  the  Melanchlaeni,  Neuri, 
and  Agathyrsi.  The  latter  warn  the  Medcs  against 
encroaching  on  the  frontier.  Idanthymu  answers 
enigmatically  to  a defiance  of  Darias.  Scopasis  tam- 
pers with  the  lochin*  who  have  the  custody  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  Medcs  suffer  from 
dearth,  and  determine  to  retreat  across  the  Danube. 
The  Scythians  reach  the  passage  before  them,  and 
require  the  Ionians  to  give  it  up.  And  now  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  the  great  name  of  Miltiades, 
who  is  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  guard  of  the 
bridge.  He  advises  that  the  Scythians  should  be 
conciliated,  Darius  weakened.  A half-measure  is 
adopted,  by  which  the  Scythians  are  taught  to  dis- 
trust the  Ionians,  and  the  Medes  escape  into  Thrace 
— so  ending  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Darius.  (Herod, 
iv.  120—142.) 

Criticism  of  the  flerodotean  Accounts. — The 
notices  of  Herodotus  np»m  the  Scytliae,  though  full, 
are  excursive  rather  than  systematic.  Part  of  their 
history  appears  as  Lydian,  part  as  Scythian  Proper. 
There  is  much  legend  in  his  accounts  ; but  the  chief 
obscurities  are  iu  the  geography.  Even  here  the  de- 
tails are  irregular.  One  notice  arises  out  of  the 
name  Scythae,  another  out  of  the  geography  of  their 
rivers,  a third  out  of  the  sketch  of  Tauris.  [See 
Ta tints  and  Tairoscytiiak.]  In  this  we  hear 
that  Scythia  is  bounded  first  by  the  Agathyrsi, 
next  by  the  Neuri,  then  by  the  Androphagi,  and 
lastly  by  the  Melanchlaeni.  The  area  is  four- 
cornered  ; the  longest  sides  living  the  prolongations 
along  the  cuast  and  towards  the  interior.  From  the 
Ister  to  the  Borysthenes  is  10  days:  10  days  more 
to  the  Maeutis  ; from  the  coast  to  the  Melauchlueni, 
20  days  ; — 200  stadia  to  each  day’s  journey.  If 
this  measurement  be  exact,  it  would  bring  Tula, 
Tambov , Jiiuzan,  Sec .,  within  the  Scythian  area,— 
which  is  going  too  far.  The  days' journeys  inland 
were  probably  shorter  than  those  along  the  coast. 

The  Agathyrsi  were  in  Transylvania,  on  the 
Maros.  The  evidence,  or  want  of  evidence,  as  far 
as  the  text  of  I lens  l«t  us  goes,  is  the  same  as  it  is 
with  the  Neuri.  Their  frontagers  were  known  as 
Scythae  Aretores,  i.  e.,  the  generic  name  was  with 
them  specific.  Hence  any  Scythians  whatever  with  a 
specific  name  must  have  been  contrasted  with  them; 
and  this  scents  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Aga- 
tiiyrsi.  [Hunni,  p.  1097.]  A>suming,  how- 
ever, the  Againyrsi  to  have  been  Scythian,  and  to 
have  lain  on  the  Maros,  we  carry  the  Hcrulotean 
Jvy  time  as  far  west  as  the  Them;  nor  can  wo  ex- 
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clnde  them  from  any  part  of  Walla  chin  and  Mol- 
davia. Yet  these  are  only  known  to  Herodotus  as 
the  country  of  the  Sigynnes.  The  frontier,  then, 
between  the  Scythae  and  Getae  is  difficult  to  draw. 
Herodotus  lias  no  Getae,  to  nomine,  north  of  the 
Danube : yet  such  there  must  have  been.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  look  upon  the  Dar.ubian  Princi- 
palities as  a tract  scarcely  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
make  it  Scythian,  or  Getic,  or  mixed,  according  to 
tho  evidence  of  other  writers,  as  applicable  at  the 
time  under  consideration.  It  was  probably  Getic  in 
the  East,  Sarmatian  iu  the  West,  and  Scythian  in 
respect  to  certain  districts  occupied  by  intrusive 
populations. 

Thucydides  mentions  the  Getae  and  Scythians 
but  once  (iL  96),  and  that  together.  The  great 
alliance  that  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  effects  against 
Perdiccas  of  Macedon  includes  the  Getae  beyond 
Mount  Haemus.  and,  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  the  Getae  who  were  conterminous  ( Zpopoi ) with 
the  Scythians,  and  whose  armour  was  Scythian 
(6pAaK(voi).  They  were  each  archers  and  horse- 
men ^IwiroTo^irai);  whereas  the  Dii  and  the  moun- 
taineers of  Rhodope  wore  daggers.  According  to  Ovid 
( Trist . v.  7.  19),  the  occupants  of  the  level  country 
do  so  too 

“ Dextera  non  segnis  fixo  dare  vulnera  cultro, 
Quern  vinctuin  lateri  barbara  omnia  habet" 

The  Scythians  of  the  Macedonian  Period. 

— Passing  over  the  notices  of  Xenophon,  which 
apply  to  Thrace  Proper  rather  than  to  the  parts 
north  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  which  tell  us  nothing 
concerning  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube,  - 
passing,  also,  over  the  notices  of  a war  in  which 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  was  engaged  against  Atheas, 
and  in  which  he  crossed  Mount  Haemus  into  Lhe 
country  of  the  Triballi,  where  he  received  a wound, 

— we  coine  to  the  passage  of  the  Danube  by  Alex- 
ander. In  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  without  a bridge, 
did  the  future  conqueror  of  Persia  cross  the  river, 
defeat  the  Getae  on  its  northern  bank,  destroy  atom, 
and  return.  (Arrian,  A nab.  i.  2 — 7.)  This  was 
an  invasion  of  Scythia  in  a geographical  sense  only  ; 
still  it  was  n passage  of  the  Danube.  The  Getae  of 
Alexander  may  liave  been  descendants  of  the  Sigynnes 
of  Herodotus.  They  were  not,  to  nomine,  .Scythians. 

Whep  Alexander  was  on  the  Danube  the  famous 
embassy  of  the  Galatae  reached  him.  They  had 
heard  of  his  fame,  and  came  to  visit  him.  They 
were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  feared  only  that 
the  heavens  should  full.  This  disappointed  Alex- 
ander, who  expected  that  they  would  fear  him. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  embassy  as 
if  it  came  from  Gaul.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessity. Wherever  there  is  a Holies  or  Galacz  in 
modem  geography,  there  may  have  been  a Galut -inn 
locality  in  ancient;  just  as,  wherever  there  is  a Ker- 
man or  Carman-in,  there  may  have  been  a German 
one,  and  that  without  any  connection  with  the  Golli 
or  Germani  of  the  West.  The  roots  Gl-t  and 
K-ron-n,  are  simply  significant  geographical  terms 
iu  the  Suimatian  and  Turk  tongues — tongues  to 
which  the  Gelic  and  Scythian  may  most  probably 
be  referred. 

Such  is  the  present  writer’s  opinion  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  statements  that  carry  certain 
Galatae  us  far  as  the  Lower  Danube,  and  make  the 
Bastemae,  and  even  the  occupants  of  the  Tanais, 
Germans  — not  to  mention  the  Caramanians  of  Aria 
i Minor  and  Cannanians  of  Persia.  In  the  present 
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in-tnnre,  however,  the  statement  of  Strabo  i«  Tory 
specific.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  tlie  ambassadors  to 
Alexander  were  KIAtoi  wtpi  rhr  'Ahplar(vn.  p 301), 
and  that  Ptolemy  wax  the  authority.  Nevertheless, 
Ptolemy  may  have  written  TaAdroi,  and  such 
Galatae  may  have  been  the  Galatae  of  the  Olbian 
Inscription.  [See  infra  and  Sciiu.] 

The  next  Macedonian  who  crossed  the  Danube 
was  Lysiinachua,  who  crossed  it  only  to  re-cross  it  in 
his  let  rent,  and  who  owed  his  life  to  the  generosity 
of  a Getic  prince  Dromichaetes.  This  was  about 
D.O.  312. 

Our  next  authorities  (fragmentary  and  insufficient) 
for  the  descendants  of  the  Uerodotean  Scythians  are 
the  occupants  of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  Euxine. 
Even  those  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  Callatls, 
Apollooia,  Ac.,  had  some  Scythians  in  the  neigh  - 
hood,  sometimes  as  enemies,  sometimes  as  protec-  , 
tors,— sometimes  as  protectors  against  other  barbs-  i 
risns,  sometimes  as  protectors  of  Greeks  against 
Greeks,  as  whs  the  case  during  the  Scythian  and 
Thracian  wars  of  Lysiinachua.  The  chief  frontagers, 
however,  were  Getac.  Between  Olbia,  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube  (=01biopolis  of  Herodotus),  and 
the  native  tribes  of  its  neighbourhood,  the  relations 
are  illustrated  by  the  inscription  already  noticed. 
(Buekh,  Inter.  Grace,  no.  2058.)  It  records  a 
vote  of  public  gratitude  to  Protogenes,  and  indicates 
the  troubles  in  which  he  helped  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  chief  of  those  arose  from  the  pressure  of  the 
barbarians  around,  by  name  Saudaratae,  ThUametae, 
Sciri  [*ee  SciRl],  Galatae,  and  Scythae.  The  date 
of  this  inscription  is  uncertain;  but  we  may  see  the 
import  of  the  observations  on  the  word  Galatae 
when  we  find  the  assumption  that  they  were  Gauls 
of  Gallia  used  as  an  instrument  of  criticism : — **  The 
date  of  the  above  inscription  is  not  specified;  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  Gauls,  even  to  other  barba- 
rians, seems  to  suit  the  second  century  a.  c.  better 
than  it  suits  a later  period.”  (Grote,  Flirt,  of 
Greece , vol.  xii.  p 644,  note.)  What,  however,  if 
the  Galatae  of  Wallachia  were  as  little  Galli  as  the 
Ormanians  of  Persia  are  Germans,  or  as  Galaez  is 
the  same  as  Calais?  The  present  writer  wholly  dis- 
connects them,  and  ignores  the  wholo  system  of 
hypothetical  migrations  by  which  the  identity  is 
supported. 

A secood  Olbia  in  respect  to  its  Helleno-Scythic 
relations,  was  Bosporus,  or  Panticapacum,  a Greek 
settlement  which  lasted  from  n.  c.  480  till  the  reign 
of  Mithridates.  [Pajcticapaeum.] 

From  Bosporus  there  was  a great  trade  with 
At  liens  in  corn,  hides,  and  Scythian  slaves, — Scythes, 
an  the  name  of  a slave,  occurring  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Theognia,  and  earlier  in  the  Atlienian 
drama  than  tln*e  of  Davus  and  Geta  (Dacian  and 
Getic)  which  belong  to  the  New  Comedy, — Scythes 
and  Scythaena  being  found  in  the  Old. 

The  political  relations  were  those  of  independent 
municipalities;  sometimes  sovereign,  sometimes  pro- 
tected. The  archons  of  Bosporus  paid  tribute  to 
the  Scythian  princes  of  their  neighbourhood,  when 
they  were  powerful  and  united;  took  it,  when  the 
Scythians  were  weak  and  disunited.  Under  this 
latter  category  came  the  details  of  the  division  of 
the  Maeotae,  vis.,  Sindi,  Toraeti,  Dandarii,  Thetas, 
Ac.  Of  these,  Parysades  1.  (a  Scythic  rather  than 
a Greek  name)  was  king,  being  only  archtm  of  his 
native  town,  iu  the  civil  wars,  too,  of  Bosporus,  the 
Srythians  took  a part  ; nor  were  there  wanting  ex- 
amples of  Scythian  manners  even  iu  the  case  of  the 
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Panticapean  potentates.  Eumelus  lost  his  life  by 
being  thrown  out  of  a four-wheeled  wagon -and -four 
with  a tent  on  it. 

Scythians  of  the  MrrniiinAnc  Period,  etc. 
| — The  Scythians  pressed  on  Parysades  IV.,  who 
called  in  Mithridates,  who  was  conquered  by  Rome. 
The  name  now  becomes  of  rare  occurrence,  aubnr- 
j dinatc  to  that  of  the  S&rmatae,  Daci,  Thracians,  Ac. 
■ In  fact,  instead  of  being  the  nearest  neighbours  to 
Greece,  the  Scythae  were  now  the  most  distant 
enemies  of  Rome. 

In  the  confederacy  of  the  Dacian  Boerebistea,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  there  were  Scythian  ele- 
ments. So  there  were  in  the  wars  against  the 
Thracian  Rhescuporis  and  the  Roxolani.  So  there 
were  in  the  war  conducted  by  J.  Plautins  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  as  shown  by  the  following  in- 
scription: REGIDUS  EASTERN  A Rl*  M KT  RHOXOLAN- 
ORUM  FI  LI OS  DACORUM  . . . EREPTOS  RKMI81T  . . . 
SCVTIIAKt’M  QCOQUE  REGS  A CIIEK80NE8I  QU.« 
EOT  ULTRA  BORYST1IENEM  OBSIDIONE  SUMMoTO. 

(Grut.  p.  453;  Bockh,  vol.  ii.  pt,  1.  p.  82;  Zcuss, 
t.  v.  Sly  then.) 

Though  the  history  of  the  Scythians,  eo  nomine,  be 
fragmentary,  the  history  of  more  than  one  Scythian 
population  under  a change  of  name  is  both  prominent 
and  important.  In  the  article  Hinni  reasons  are 
given  for  believing  that  the  descendants  of  the  Ue- 
rodotean Agathyrsi,  of  Scythian  blood,  were  no  un- 
important element  in  the  Dacian  nationality. 

After  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  the  Scy- 
thian nations  appear  with  specific  histories  and 
names,  Hun,  Avar,  Ac. 

The  continuity  of  the  history  of  the  name  of  the 
Uerodotean  Scythians  within  the  Uerodotean  area  is 
of  great  importance;  as  is  the  explanation  of  naints 
like  Galatae  and  Germani ; as  also  is  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sources  whence  the  nomenclature  and  in- 
formation of  the  different  authorities  is  derived.  It 
is  important,  because,  when  we  find  one  name  disap. 
pearing  from  history,  and  another  appearing,  there 
is  (according  to,  at  least,  the  current  criticism)  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  a change  of  population. 
Sometimes  this  presumption  is  heightened  into  what 
is  called  a proof ; yet  the  presumption  itself  is  un- 
real. For  one  real  change  of  name  referrible  to  an 
actual  change  <if  imputation  there  are  ten  where  the 
change  has  been  merely  one  in  respect  to  the  sources 
whence  the  information  was  derived,  and  the  chan- 
nels through  which  it  came.  This  is  what  occurs 
when  the  same  country  of  DeutseXland  is  called 
Germany  by  an  Englishman,  Allemagne  in  France, 
Jjamayna  in  Italy.  This  we  know  to  be  nominal. 
We  ought  at  least  to  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  so 
in  ancient  history — and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but 
always — before  we  assume  hypothetical  movements 
aud  migrations. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Scythia  we  can  see  our  way  to 
great  nominal  and  but  slight  real  changes.  We  see 
the  sources  of  information  changed  from  Greek  to 
Latin,  and  the  channels  from  Getic  and  Macedonian 
to  Dacian. 

If  so,  the  occupants  of  Hungary,  the  Principalities, 
and  South-western  Russia  under  the  Caesars  may  be 
the  descendants  of  the  occupants  of  the  same  dis- 
tricts in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  That  there  aro 
some  differences  is  not  only  likely  but  admitted, — dif- 
ferences in  the  way  of  admixture  of  blood,  modifica- 
tion of  nationality,  changes  of  fnmtier,  differences  of 
the  kind  that  time  always  effects,  even  in  a sta- 
tionary condition  of  nations.  It  is  only  denied  tliat 
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anr  wholesale  change  can  be  proved,  or  even  reason- 
ably au piqued.  Who  can  be  shown  to  have  eliminated 
any  definite  Scythian  population  from  any  definite 
Scythian  occupancy?  With  the  Greek*  and  Ro- 
man* the  negative  evidence  is  nearly  conclusive  to 
the  fact  that  no  such  elimination  ever  took  place,  i 
That  the  Barbarians  might  have  dbplaced  each  i 
other  is  admitted;  but  there  i*  no  trustworthy  evi-  j 
derive  to  their  having  done  so  in  any  Mingle  instance. 
All  opinions  in  favour  of  such  changes  rest  upon 
either  the  looee  statements  of  insufficiently-informed 
writers,  or  the  suppieed  necessity  of  accounting  for 
the  appearance  and  change  of  certain  names  by 
means  of  certain  appearance  and  changes  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  bearings  of  this  will  appear  in  the  notice  of 
the  Ethnology  of  Scythia.  They  appear  also  under 
Huskl 

Of  the  Sacae,  to  nomine,  the  history  is  obscure. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  is  a nonentity.  There  is  no 
classical  historian  of  the  Sacae.  How  far  the  eth- 
nologist can  n\ftr  them  is  a question  which  will  be 
treated  in  the  sequel. 

Of  the  history  of  the  populations  akin  to  the 
Sacae,  the  details  are  important;  but  then  it  is  a his- 
tory of  the  Masaagetae,  Parthi,  Ac.,  a history'  full  of 
critical  preliminaries  and  points  of  inference  rather 
tlian  testimony. 

The  Scythia  of  all  the  authors  between  Herodotus 
and  Ptolemy  means  merely  the  country  of  the 
Scythae,  the  Scythae  being  such  northern  nations 
as,  without  being,  eo  nomine , Sarmatian,  were  11a- 
rnaxobii  and  Hippenmlgi;  their  habits  of  milking 
their  mares  and  travelling  in  tented  wagons  being 
their  inoc»t  genuine  cliaracteristic.  These  it  was 
which  determined  the  views  of  even  Strabo,  whose 
extension  of  Germania  and  Galatia  (already  noticed) 
left  him  no  room  for  a Scythia  or  even  a Sarmatia; 
Sannatia,  which  is  to  Ptolemy  ss  Germania  was  to 
Strabo;  for  the  Sarnia! ia  of  Ptolemy  leaves  no  room 
in  Europe  for  a Scythia;  indeed,  it  cuta  deeply  into 
Asiatic  Scythia,  the  only 

Scythia  of  Ptolemy. — The  Scythia  of  Ptolemy 
b exclusively  Asiatic,  falling  into,  1.  The  Scythia 
within  the  Imaus.  2.  The  Scythia  beyond  the 
Imau*. 

This  is  a geographical  division,  not  an  ethno- 
logical one.  Scytliae  Atauni  are  especially  recog- 
nised as  a population  of  Eunq»ean  Sarmatia. 

As  Ptolemy's  Sannatia  seems  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  an  extension  of  the  area  of  the  Herndoteun 
Sauroinatae,  lib  Scythia  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  eastern  Scytliae  of  the  llerodotean  Scythia, 
i.  e.  the  Scythae  of  Orenburg.  It  did  not  grow  out 
of  the  country  of  the  Sacae,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
mentioned  separately;  even  as  the  Jazyges  of  the 
TAetss  were  oejwratcd  from  the  Sarinatians.  The 
conti nuator,  however,  of  the  Hcrodotean  account 
must  make  the  Sacae  Scythians.  They  may  be 
disposed  of  first. 

The  Sacae  of  Ptolbmt  were  bounded  by  the 
Sogdiutts  on  the  west,  the  Scythians  on  the  north, 
and  the  Seres  on  the  east.  They  were  nomads, 
without  towns,  And  resident  in  woods  and  caves. 
The  mountain-range  of  the  Comedi  (tj  Katpri&tiy 
ifHirij)  was  in  their  country  ; so  was  the  Stone 
Tower  (Altheof  II vpyos).  The  populations  were: 
1,  2.  The  Caratuc  and  Comari  along  the  Juxartes. 
3.  The  Comcdae,  on  the  Comedian  mountain.  4. 
The  Masaageiae  along  the  range  of  the  Ascutancas 
(‘AintaTctyicar).  5.  In  the  iuteijacent  country,  the 
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Grynaei  Scythae;  and,  6,  the  Toomne;  south  of 
whom,  along  the  Iinaus,  7,  the  Byltae.  (Ptol.  vL 
13.) 

Scythia  intra  Imaum. — Bounded  on  the  S. 
and  K.  by  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  and  the  Sacae ; on 
the  W.  by  the  Caspian  and  Sarmatia  Asiatica  ; on 
the  N.  by  a terra  incognita;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Imaus.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.) 

Hirers.  The  Khymmus,  the  Daix,  the  Jaxartes, 
the  Iastus,  and  the  Polytimctns. 

Mountains. — The  eastern  part  of  the  Montes 
Hyperborei,  the  Montes  Abni  (observe  the  reappear- 
ance of  this  name),  the  Montes  Khymmici,  the  Mont 
Norossns,  the  MM.  Aspisii,  Tapyri,  Syebi,  Anarei, — 
all  W.  of  the  Imaus. 

Populations. — The  Alani  Scythae  (on  the  con- 
fines of  the  terra  incognita),  the  Suabeni,  the  Ala- 
norai,  S.  of  whom  theSoetiani,  and  Massaei,  and  Syebi ; 
and  (along  the  Imaus)  the  Tectosaccs  and  (on  the 
eastern  head -writers  of  the  Rha)  the  Rhobosci,  S.  of 
whom  the  Asmuni ; and  tlien  the  Paninrdi,  S.  of 
whom,  along  the  river,  the  district  called  Canodipeos, 
S.of  which  the  Coraxi;  then  the  Orgasi,  after  whom, 
as  far  as  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Caspian,  in  this  chapter 
called  Hyrcanian),  the  Erymmi,  with  the  Asiotae  on 
the  E.  of  them,  succeeded  by  the  Aorsi ; after  whom 
the  Jaxartae,  a great  nation  along  the  river  of  the 
same  name  ; then  S.  of  the  Saetiani,  the  Mologeni 
and  Samnitne,  as  far  as  the  MM.  RhymmicL  Then, 
S.  of  the  Mossaei  and  MM.  Alani,  the  Zaratae  and 
Sosones  ; and  further  W.  and  as  far  as  the  MM. 
Ithymmici,  the  Tybiacae,  succeeded  by  the  Tabieni, 
S.  of  the  Zaratae,  and  the  Iastae  and  Machaetogi 
along  the  Mona  Norossus;  S.  of  whom  the  Norosbes 
and  Norobri,  and  the  Cachagae  Scythae  along 
the  Jaxartae.  On  the  W.  of  the  MM.  Aspisii,  the 
Aspisii  Scythae ; on  the  E.  the  Galactophagi  Scytliae; 
E.  of  the  MM.  Tnpuri  and  the  Suebi,  the  Tapnrei  ; 
and  above  the  MM.  Anarei  and  the  Mons  Ascatancas, 
the  Scythae  Anarei,  and  the  Ascatancae  and  Ariarao 
along  the  Jaxartes,  S.  of  whom  the  Namastac;  then 
the  Sugaraucae,  and,  along  the  Oxus,  the  Rbibii, 
with  their  town  Davaba. 

Scythia  extra  Imaum  was  bounded  by  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  the  Sacae,  the  Terra  ln:ognita,  and 
the  Seres.  It  contained  the  western  part  of  MM. 
Auzacii,  Casii  and  Emodi,  with  the  source  of  the 
river  Occhard us.  (Ptol.  vi.  15.) 

Its  Populations  were  the  Abii  Scythae,  the  Hippo- 
pliagi  Scytliae,  the  Chaluc  Scythae,  the  Charaunaei 
Scythae;  the  designation  Scythae  being  applied  to 
cadi. 

Districts. — The  Auxacitis,  the  Cosia  (j)  Haifa 
Xc£pa),  the  Aclmsa  ( 'r\  'Ax«<xa  X^P®)- 

Towns. — Auxacia,  Jssedon,  Scythiea,  Chaurana, 
S eta. 

The  remarks  that  applied  to  the  Sarmatia  Asiatica 
of  Ptolemy  apply  here.  Few  names  can  be  safely 
identified.  Neither  is  it  safe  to  say  through  wlwt 
languages  the  information  came.  Some  words  sug- 
gest a Persian,  some  a Turk  source,  some  are  Mon- 
gol. Then  the  geography  is  obscure.  That  the 
range  of  Pamer  was  unduly  prolonged  northwards  ia 
evident  [Imaus];  this  being  an  error  of  tbo  geo- 
grapher. The  courses,  however,  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  may  themselves  have  changed. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Pamer  range  being  carried 
in  a northern  and  north-eastern  direction,  so  as  to 
iuclude  not  only  the  drainages  of  the  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes, but  that  of  the  Balkask  Lake  as  well,  gives 
us  the  line  of  the  Iinaus  ; the  terra  incognita  to  the 
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N.  being  supposed  to  begin  with  the  watershed  of  the 
Irtish , Obi,  and  other  rivers  hilling  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Within  the  limits  thus  described  we  may 
place  the  Nor- osbi  and  A’or-ossi,  on  the  eastern 
edge,  i.  e.  in  the  parts  where  at  the  present  moment 
the  lakes  distinguished  by  the  name  Nor  occur. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  syllable  is 
generally  final,  as  in  Koko-nor,  Ac.  Still  it  is  a 
prominent  element  in  compound  name*,  and  indi- 
cates Mongol  occupancy.  The  Byltae  may  be  placed 
in  Bui ti- si  an,  i.  e.  the  country  of  the  Bulti  = Little 
Tibet,  the  gloss  being  Persian. 

In  Ascatancas  (the  Greek  spelling  is  the  more 
convenient  Atnca-rdy  K-as),  we  have  the  Turkish 
-tagh  = mountain  just  as  it  actually  occurs  in  num- 
berless compounds. 

Karait  is  a name  of  common  application,  chiefly 
to  members  of  the  Mongol  family. 

Mass-ngetae  is  a term  full  of  difficulty.  Can  it 
have  arisen  out  of  the  common  name  Mas  tag  f 

In  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  the  Caria  and  Achassa 
( \ilya<)  may  be  made  one  and  identified  with  the 
Ccsii  of  Pliny.  The  most  reasonable  explanations 
of  these  names  is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestion  of 
M ijor  Cunningham’s  valuable  work  on  I^idak  (p. 
4),  whore  the  Achassa  Regio==  iMdakh,  and  the 
Chatae,  and  Chauronae  Scythac  = Chang -thong  and 
Khor  respectively. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  country 
of  the  Sacae  was  formed  by  an  irregular  tract  of 
land  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus  and  the  water- 
shed between  it  and  the  Jaxaries,  a tract  which 
included  a portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  Indus.  It 
» only  a j*>rtion  of  this  that  could  give  the  recog- 
nised conditions  of  Scythian  life,  viz.  steppes  and 
pasturages.  These  might  be  founded  on  the  great 
table  land  of  Ptimer,  but  not  in  the  mountnin  dis- 
tricts. These,  however,  were  necessary  for  44  resi- 
dences in  woods  and  caves”;  at  the  same  time,  the 
population  that  occupied  them  might  he  pastoral 
rather  than  agricultural.  Still  they  would  not  be  of 
the  Scythian  type.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Sacae  of 
Ptolemy  were  so.  They  were  not,  indeed,  the  Sacae 
of  Herodotus,  except  in  part,  i.  e.  on  the  desert  of 
the  Persian  frontier.  They  were  rather  the  moun- 
taineers of  Kaferistan,  Wakkan,  Shugnnn , Roshan, 
A st<tr,  Hnnz-Xagor , and  Little  Tibet,  partly  Per- 
sian, partly  Bhot  (or  Tibetan),  iu  respect  to  their 
ethnology. 

The  Scythians  beyond  the  Imans. — These  mnst 
be  divided  between  Ladakh,  Tibet,  Chinese  Tartary , 
and  Mongolia  in  respect  to  their  geography.  Phy- 
sically they  come  within  the  conditions  of  a Scythian 
occupancy ; except  where  they  are  true  mountaineers. 
Ethnologically  they  tnay  be  distributed  Iwtwcen  the 
Mongol,  Bliot,  and  Turk  families — the  Turks  being 
those  of  Chinese  Tnrtary. 

The  Turcoman  districts  of  the  Oxns,  Khiva,  the 
Kirghiz  country,  Ferghana,  Tashkent!,  with  the 
parts  about  the  Balkash,  give  us  the  Scythia 
within  the  Imaus.  It  coincides  chiefly  with  Inde- 
pnulent  Tartaiy,  with  the  addition  of  a small  por- 
tion of  Mongolia  and  southern  Siberia.  Its  condi- 
tions aro  generally  Scythian.  In  the  upper  part, 
however,  of  the  Jaxartes,  the  districts  are  agricul- 
tural at  present;  nine- tenths  of  this  area  .is  1*urk, 
part  of  the  population  being  Nomades,  part  indus- 
trial and  agricultural. 

Tiik  Scythia  or  the  Byzaxtimk  Authors. — 
This  means  not  only  Htinns,  Avars,  Alans,  an  I Sur- 
matiaus,  but  even  Germans,  Goths,  and  Vandals. 
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It  is  used,  however,  but  rarely.  It  really  existed 
only  in  books  of  geography.  Every  division  of  the 
Scythian  name  was  known  under  its  specific  desig- 
nation. 

Kthwoi/>ot. — If  any  name  of  antiqnity  be  an 
ethnological,  rather  than  a geographical,  term,  that 
name  is  Scythia.  Ptolemy  alone  applies  it  to  an 
area,  irrespective  of  the  races  of  ita  occupants.  With 
every  earlier  writer  it  means  a number  of  popula- 
tions connected  by  certain  ethnological  characteris- 
tics. These  were  physical  and  moral — physical, 
as  when  Hippocrates  describes  the  Scythian  phy- 
siognomy; moral,  as  when  their  nomadic  habits,  as 
Hamaxobii  and  Hippetnnlgi,  are  put  forward  as  dis- 
tinctive. Of  language  as  a test  less  notice  is  taken; 
though  (by  Herodotus  at  least)  it  is  by  no  means 
overlooked.  The  division  between  Scythian  and 
non-Scythian  is  always  kept  in  view  by  him.  Of 
the  non-Scytbic  populations,  the  Sauromatae  were 
one;  hence  the  ethnology  of  Scythia  involves  that  of 
Sarmatia,  both  being  here  treated  together. 

In  respect  to  them,  there  is  no  little  discrepancy 
of  opinion  amongst  modern  investigators.  Tl»e  first 
qnestion  respecting  them,  however,  has  been  an- 
swered unanimously. 

Are  they  represented  by  any  of  the  existing  divi- 
sions of  mankind,  or  arc  they  extinct?  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  vast  families  as  each  is  admitted  to 
have  been  has  died  out.  Assuming,  then,  the  pre- 
sent existence  of  the  congeners  of  both  the  Sar- 
matae  and  the  Scythae,  in  what  family  or  class  are 
they  to  be  found?  The  Scythae  were  of  the  Turk, 
the  Sannatue  of  the  Slarono-Lithuanic  stock. 

The  evidence  of  this,  along  with  an  exposition  of 
the  chief  differences  of  opinion,  will  now  be  given, 
Scythia  being  dealt  with  first.  Premising  that  Turk 
means  all  the  populations  whose  language  ts  akin  to 
that  of  the  Ottomans  of  Constantinople,  and  that  it 
comprises  the  Turcomans,  the  Independent  Tartars, 
the  Uzbeks,  the  Turks  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  even 
the  Yakuts  of  the  Lena,  along  with  several  other 
tribes  of  less  importance,  we  may  examine  the  a 
priori  probabilities  of  the  Scythae  having  been,  in 
this  extended  sense,  Turks. 

The  situs  of  the  nations  of  South-western  Rus- 
sia, Ac.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  proper  historical 
period,  is  a presumption  in  favour  of  their  being  so. 
Of  these  the  best  to  begin  with  are  the  Cumanians 
(12th  century)  of  Volhynia.  That  they  were  Turk 
we  know  from  special  statements,  and  from  samples 
of  their  language  compared  with  that  of  the  Kirghiz 
of  Independent  Tartary.  There  is  no  proof  of  their 
being  new  comers,  however  much  the  doctrine  of 
their  recent  emigration  may  have  been  gratuitously 
assumed.  The  Uzes  were  what  the  Cumanians 
were;  and  before  the  Uzes,  the  Patxinaks  (10th 
century)  of  Bessarabia  and  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities were  what  the  Uzes  were.  Earlier  than  the 
Patzinaka,  the  Chazars  ruled  in  Kherson  and  Tau- 
rida (7th  and  8th  centuries)  like  the  1'atzinaka,  in 
the  same  category  with  definitely  known  Cumanians 
and  Uzes  These  four  populations  are  all  described 
by  writers  who  knew  the  true  Turks  accurately, 
and,  knowing  them,  may  be  relied  on.  This  know- 
ledge, however,  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian [Turcaic].  From  the  reign,  then,  of  Jus- 
tinian to  the  10th  century  (the  date  of  the  break-up 
of  the  Cumanians),  the  Herodoteau  Scythia  was 
Turk  — Turk  without  evidence  of  the  occupation 
being  recent. 

The  Avars  precede  the  Chazars,  the  linns  the 
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Avars,  the  Alani  the  Hum.  [Hukki;  Avares]. 
The  migrations  that  make  the  latter,  at  least,  re- 
cent occupants  being  entirely  hypothetical.  The 
evidence  of  the  Huns  being  in  the  same  category  as 
the  Avars,  and  the  Avars  being  Turk,  is  conclusive. 
The  same  applies  to  the  Alani — a population  which 
brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  later  classics. 

The  conditions  of  a population  which  should, 
at  ooe  and  the  same  time,  front  Persia  and  send  an 
offset  round  the  Caspian  into  Southern  Russia,  Ac., 
are  best  satisfied  by  the  present  exclusively  Turk 
area  of  Independent  Tartary. 

Passing  from  the  presumptuous  to  the  special 
evidence,  we  find  that  the  few  facts  of  which  we  are 
in  possession  all  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Physical  Appearance. — -This  is  that  of  the 
Kirghiz  and  Uzbeks  exactly,  though  not  that  of  the 
Ottomans  of  Rumelia,  who  arc  of  mixed  blood.  Al- 
lowing for  the  change  effected  by  Mahomet,  the 
same  remark  applies  to  their 

Manners , winch  are  those  of  the  Kirghiz  and 
Turcomans. 

Language. — The  Scythian  glosses  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  L e.  Temerinda,  Arimaspi, 
and  Exampaeus  have  yet  to  receive  a derivation 
that  any  one  but  the  inventor  of  it  will  admit. 
The  oior-,  however,  in  Oior-pata  is  exactly  the  er, 
aer,  =man,  Ac.,  a term  found  through  all  the 
Turk  dialects.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
it  is  Latin  and  Keltic  as  well  (rtr,  fear,  gtcr ). 
Still  it  is  Turk,  and  that  unequivocally. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  Scythae  being  Turk 
consists  in  a series  of  small  particulars  agreeing 
with  the  a priori  probabilities  rather  than  in  any 
definite  point  of  evidence.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  no  other  class  gives  us  the  same  result  with 
an  equally  small  amount  of  hypothesis  in  the  way 
of  migration  and  change.  This  will  be  seen  in  a 
review  of  the  opposite  doctrines,  all  of  which  imply 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  unproven  changes. 

The  Mongol  Hypothesis. — This  is  Niebuhr’s,  de- 
veloped in  his  RescarcJws  into  the  History  of  the  Scy- 
thians, ifc. ; and  also  Neumann's,  in  his  Htllenen  im 
Skythenlande.  It  accounts  for  the  manners  and  phy- 
siognomy, as  well  as  the  present  doctrine  j but  not  for 
anything  else.  It  violates  the  rule  against  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  causes,  by  bringing  from  a 
distant  area,  like  Mongolia,  what  lies  nearer,  i.  e.  in 
Tartary.  With  Niebuhr  the  doctrine  of  fresh  migra- 
tions to  account  for  the  Turks  of  the  Byzantine  period, 
and  of  the  extirpation  of  the  older  Scythians,  takes 
its  maximum  development,  the  least  allowance  being 
made  for  changes  of  name.  “ This  * (the  time  of 
Lysimachus)  “is  the  last  mention  of  the  Scythian  na- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  Ister;  and,  at  this  time,  there 
could  only  be  a remnant  of  it  in  Butkack  ” (p.  63). 

The  Finn  Hyjtothesis. — This  is  got  at  by  making 
the  Scythians  what  the  Huns  were,  and  the  Huns 
wbat  the  Magyars  were— -the  Magyars  being  Finn. 
It  arises  out  of  a wrong  notion  of  the  name,  Hun- 
gary,  and  fails  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  Scythians  and  the  nations  to  their  north. 

The  Circassian  Hypothesis. — This  assumes  an  ex- 
tension of  the  more  limited  area  of  the  northern 
occupants  of  Caucasus  in  the  direction  of  Russia  and 
Hungary.  Such  an  extension  is,  in  itself,  probable. 
It  fails,  however,  to  explain  any  one  fact  in  the 
descriptions  of  Scythia,  though  valid  for  some  of  the 
older  populations. 

The  Indo- European  Hypothesis. — This  doctrine 
takes  many  forms,  and  rests  on  many  bases.  The 
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-get-  in  words  like  Mossa-^f-ae,  Ac.,  is  supposed  to 
— Goth  = Gentuin . Then  there  are  certain  names 
which  are  Scythian  and  Persian,  the  Persian  being 
Indo-European.  In  the  extreme  form  of  this  hy- 
pothesis the  Sacae  = Saxons,  and  the  Yuche  of  the 
Chinese  authors  = Goths. 

If  the  Scythians  were  intruders  from  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  whom  did  they  displace  ? Not  the 
Sarmatians,  who  wete  themselves  intruders.  Tho 
earlier  occupants  were  in  part  congeners  of  the 
Northern  Caucasians.  They  were  chiefly,  however, 
Ugrians  or  Finns  ; congeners  of  the  Mordvins, 
Thlieremess,  and  Tehu  washes  of  Penza,  Saratov, 
Kazan , Ac. : Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Sarmatia  being  the 
original  occupancies  of  the  Sarmatae. 

If  so,  the  ethnographical  history  of  tho  Herodo- 
tean  Scythia  runs  thus  : — there  was  an  original 
occupancy  of  Ugrians  ; there  was  an  intrusion  from 
the  NE.  by  the  Scythians  of  Independent  Tartary, 
and  there  was  intrusion  from  the  SW.  by  the  Sar- 
nmtians  of  Dacia.  The  duration  of  the  Scythian  or 
Turk  occupancy  was  from  the  times  anterior  to 
Herodotus  to  the  extinction  of  the  Cuiranians  in  tho 
14th  century.  Of  internal  changes  there  was  plenty; 
but  of  any  second  migration  from  Asia  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Avars)  there  is  no  evidence. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Scythae. 

The  Sacae  were,  perhaps,  less  exclusively  Turk, 
though  Turk  in  the  main.  Some  of  them  were, 
probably,  Mongols.  The  Sacao  Amyrgii  may  have 
been  Ugrians  ; the  researches  of  Norris  upon  the 
second  of  the  arrow-beaded  alphabets  having  led 
him  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  at  least  one  in- 
vasion of  Persia  analogous  to  the  Magyar  invasion 
of  Hungary,  i.  e.  effected  by  members  of  the  Ugrian 
stock,  probably  from  Orenburg  or  Kazan.  With 
them,  the  root  m-rd  = man.  History  gives  us  no 
time  when  the  Turks  of  the  Persian  frontier,  the 
Sacae,  were  not  pressing  southwards.  Socastene 
(=  Segestan)  was  one  of  their  occupancies  ; Car- 
mania  probably  ouotber.  The  Partbians  were  of  the 
Scythian  stock  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
word  for  word,  Persia  is  not  the  same  as  Parthia. 
The  history,  however,  of  the  Turk  stock  is  one  thing; 
the  history  of  the  Scythian  name  another.  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  the  two  should  be  connected. 
This  being  done,  the  doctrine  of  the  recent  diffusion 
of  the  Turks  is  a doctrine  that  applies  to  the  name 
only.  There  were  Turk  invasions  of  Hungary, 
Turk  invasions  of  Persia,  Turk  invasions  of  China, 
Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  and  even  north-eastern  Africa, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  And  there  were 
Sarmatian  invasions  in  the  opposite  direction,  in- 
vasions which  have  ended  in  making  Scythia  Slavonic, 
and  which  (in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer)  began 
by  making  parts  of  Asia  Median.  Lest  thi»  be  taken 
for  an  exaggeration  of  the  .Turk  influence  in  the 
, world’s  history,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
a question  of  date,  and  that  the  present  view  only 
claims  for  the  Turk  conquests  the  place  in  the  ante- 
historical  that  they  are  known  to  have  had  in  tho 
historical  period.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mongol 
invasions  of  the  13th  century  and  the  Magyar  occu- 
pancy of  Hungary,  every  conquest  in  Southern  Asia 
and  Europe,  from  the  North,  has  been  effected  by 
members  of  the  stock  under  notice.  [See  Sarmatia  ; 
Venedi  ; Fkxni  ; Sitones  ; Turcab.]  [R.  G.  L.] 
SCYTHI'NI  (Zxveivo't,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  § 18; 
jKOuflivoi,  Diod.  xiv.  29 ; lUi/frjvof,  Stcph.  B.  s.  r.)t 
an  Asiatic  people  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
menia, between  the  rivers  Harpasus  on  the  E.  and 
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Asparus  on  the  W.,  and  bounded  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Chxlybcs  on  the  S.  Tlio  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  in  their  retreat  under  Xenophon,  were  com- 
pelled to  march  four  days  through  their  territory. 
Rennell  ( Geogr . of  Herod,  p.  243)  seeks  them  in 
the  province  of  Kara  (comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i. 
p.  764).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCYTHOTOLIS.  [Bethsaw]. 

SCYTHOTAURI.  [Tauroscythar.] 

SEBAGE'NA  or,  as  others  read, 

'Eidyyjvo),  a town  in  Cappadocia,  of  uncertain  site. 
(Ptol.  v.  6.  § 15.)  [L.  S.] 

SEBASTE  (Scfcurr^).  1.  A town  in  a small 
island  off  the  const  of  Cilicia,  built  by  Archelaus 
king  of  Cappadocia,  to  whom  the  Romans  hail  given 
Cilicia  As  pom.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  671.)  It  seems 
to  have  received  ita  name  Scbaste  in  honour  of 
Augustus  ; for,  until  his  time,  both  the  island  and 
the  town  were  called  Eleusa,  Elaeusa,  or  Elaeussa 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4.  § 6,  Bell.  i.  23.  § 4 ; comp. 
Ptol.  v.  8.  § 4 ; Hierocl.  p.  704  ; Stadiaem.  Mar. 
Majn.  § 172,  where  it  is  called  ‘EAeoOs  ; Steph.  B. 
§.  vr.  XtGatrrii  and  ’EAcuoiaroa),  a name  which 
Pliny  (v.  22)  still  applies  to  the  town,  though  he 
erroneously  places  it  in  the  interior  of  Caria. 
Stephanos,  in  one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to, 
calls  Scbaste  or  Elaeussa  an  island,  and  in  the  other 
a peninsula,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland  was  at  an  early  period  filled  up  with  sand, 
as  it  is  at  the  present,— for  the  place  no  longer  exists 
os  an  bland.  Scbaste  was  situated  between  Corycns 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lomus,  from  which  it  was 
only  a few  miles  distant.  Some  interesting  remains 
of  the  town  of  Scbaste  still  exist  on  the  peninsula 
near  Ayash,  consisting  of  a temple  of  the  composite 
order,  which  appears  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  a theatre,  and  three  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  conveyed  water  into  the  town  from  a consider- 
able distance.  (Comp.  Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  250, 
foil.;  Ijcake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  213.) 

2.  A town  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  between  Alyd- 
da  and  Eumenia,  is  noticed  only  by  Hierocles, 
(p.  667 ) and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople (iii.  p.  674);  bat  its  site  has  been  identified 
with  that  of  the  modern  Segikler,  where  inscriptions 
and  coins  of  the  town  have  been  found.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  place  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
neighbouring  stream,  Sebasli  Su.  (Comp.  Hamilton's 
Researches,  i.  p.  121,  &c. ; Arandell,  Discoverie. s, 
i.  p.  136,  who  erroneously  takes  the  remains  at 
Segikler  for  those  of  the  ancient  Eucarpia.) 

3.  [Carira,  Vol.  I.  p.  462.]  [L.  S.] 

SEBASTE.  [Samaria.] 

SEBASTE1A  (2«€kfarr«ia),  a town  in  the  south  of 
Pontus,  on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Upper  Halva  As  it 
was  near  the  frontier,  Pliny  (vi.  3)  regards  it  as  not 
belonging  to  Pontus,  but  to  Colopene  in  Cappadocia 
(Ptol.  v.  6.  § 10;  Hierocl.  p.  702;  It.  Ant.  pp.  204, 
205.)  The  town  existed  as  a small  place  before 
tho  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts,  but 
its  ancient  name  is  unknown.  Pompey  increased 
the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Megalopolis 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  560).  The  name  Sebastia  must  have 
been  given  to  it  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  he  being  the 
first  to  use  it.  During  the  imperial  period  it  nppears 
to  have  risen  to  considerable  importance,  so  that  in 
tho  later  division  of  the  Empire  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Minor.  The  identity  of  Sebastia 
with  the  modem  Site at  is  established  jartly  by  the 
resein  blame  of  the  names,  and  partly  by  the  agreement 
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of  the  site  of  Sncas  with  the  description  of  Gregory  of 
Ny&sa,  who  states  that  the  town  was  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ualys.  A small  stream,  moreover, 
flowed  through  the  town,  and  fell  into  a neighbour- 
ing lake,  which  communicated  with  the  Ualys 
(Oral.  I.  in  XL.  Mart.  p.  501,  Orat.  II.  p.  510;  comp. 
Basil.  M.  Episl.  viii.).  In  the  time  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  Sebasteia  is  mentioned  as  a large  and  flourish- 
ing town  of  Cappadocia  (Nicet.  Ann.  p.  76;  Ducas, 
p.  31);  while  Stcphanus  B.  (#.  r.)  and  some  ecclesi- 
astical writers  refer  it  to  Armenia.  (Sozom.  Hist. 
EccL  iv.  24 ; Theodoret.  Hist.  EccL  ii.  24.)  In 
the  Itinerary  its  name  appears  in  the  form  of  Sevastia, 
and  in  Abutfeda  it  is  actually  written  Siwas.  Tbe 
emperor  Justinian  restored  its  decayed  walls. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  4.)  The  town  of  £uoa*  is  still 
large  and  populous,  and  in  its  vicinity  some,  though 
not  very  important,  remains  of  antiquity  are  seen. 
(Fontanier,  Voyage $ m Orient,  i.  p.  1 79,  foil.)  [L. S.] 

SEBASTOrOLlS  (2e$o<7T<fcroAif.)  1.  A town 
in  Pontus  Cnppadocicus  (Ptol  v.  6.  § 7),  which, 
according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  205),  was 
situated  on  a route  leading  from  Tarium  to  Sebastia, 
and  was  connected  by  a road  with  Caesareia  (p.  214). 
Pliny  (vi  3)  places  it  in  the  district  of  Colopene, 
and  agrees  with  other  authorities  in  describing  it  as  a 
small  town.  (Hierocl.  p.  703;  Novell.  31;  Gregor. 
Xyssen.  in  Macrin.  p.  202.)  The  site  of  this  place 
in  still  uncertain,  some  identifying  the  towu  with 
Cabira,  which  is  impossible,  unless  we  assume 
Sebastopolis  to  be  the  same  town  as  Sebasle,  and 
others  believing  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  tho 
modern  Turchal  or  Turkhal. 

2.  A town  in  Pontus,  of  unknown  site  (Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 9),  though,  from  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  list  of 
Ptolemy,  it  must  have  been  situated  in  the  south  of 
Themiscyrm. 

3.  About  Sebastopolix  on  tbe  east  coast  of  tbe 

Buxine  see  DiofiCURiAS,  and  about  that  in  Mysia, 
sec  Myrx»a.  [L.  &] 

SEBASTOPOLIS  (Hierocl.  p.  638),  a place  in 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  near  Philippopolis.  [J.  R J 

SEBATUM,  a town  situated  cither  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Noricum,  or  in  the  east  of  Kbaetia, 
on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Veldidena  ( It.  Ant  p. 
280),  scerns  to  be  the  modem  Sachbt.  (Comp. 
Muchar,  Norikum , i.  p.  250.)  [L.  &.] 

SKBENDU'NUM  (2*€«»'5ou»'or,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 71), 
a town  of  the  Castclloni  in  Hispania  Tarr-iconensis. 
There  is  a coin  of  it  in  Sestini  (p.  164).  [T.H.D.] 

SEBENNYTUS  (2*6«rwrot,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 50; 
Steph.  B.  #.*>.;  if  St&pwrori}  x6\is,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  802:  Eth.  3*6*rrvrijs)t  the  chief  town  of  tbe 
Sebennytio  nome  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  situated  on 
the  Sebemiytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  nearly  due  E.  of 
Saia,  in  lat.  31°  N.  The  modern  hamlet  of  St- 
menhoud , where  some  ruins  have  been  discovered, 
occupies  a portion  of  its  site.  Scbennytus  was  an- 
ciently a place  of  some  importance,  and  standing  on 
a peninsula,  between  a lake  (A Ipvxi  2Ef  frvrvTuri) : 
Burlos ) and  the  Nile,  was  favourably  seated  for 
trade  and  intercourse  with  Lower  Aegypt  and  Mem- 
phis. The  neglect  of  the  canals,  however,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  alluvial  soil  have  nearly  obliterated 
its  site.  (Champollioa,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  191, 
seq.)  [W.  B.  I).] 

SEBE'THUS  ( Fiume  della  Maddalena),  a small 
river  of  Campaniu,  flowing  into  the  B<ty  of  Naples, 
immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  city  of  Neapolis.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  several  ancient  writers  in  connection 
with  that  city  (Stat.£&.  L 2. 263;  Coluiu.  x.  134; 
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Vib.  Sequest.  p.  18),  and  is  generally  considered  to  . 
be  the  same  with  the  stream  which  now  falls  into 
the  sea  a little  to  the  E.  of  Naples,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  Fiume  della  Maddalena.  This  rivulet, 
which  rises  in  a fountain  or  basin  called  La  Bolin, 
about  5 miles  from  Naples,  is  now  a very  trifling 
stream,  but  may  have  been  more  considerable  in  an- 
cient times.  The  expressions  of  poets,  howevet,  are 
not  to  be  taken  literally,  and  none  of  the  geogra- 
phers deem  the  Sebethua  worthy  of  mention.  Virgil, 
however,  alludes  to  a nymph  Sebethis,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion attests  the  local  worship  of  the  river-god,  who 
bad  a chapel  (aedicula)  erected  to  him  at  Neapolis. 
(Gruter,  truer,  p.  94.  9.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

SEBl'NUS  LACUS  (Logo  d Iseo),  a large  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  river  Ollius  (Oglio),  which 
after  flowing  through  the  land  of  the  Cam  uni  (the 
Vat  Camonica ),  are  arrested  at  their  exit  from  the 
mountains  and  form  the  extensive  lake  in  question. 
It  is  not  less  than  1 8 miles  in  length  by  2 or  3 in 
breadth,  so  that  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude  only  to 
the  three  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy;  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106,  iii.  19. 
a.  23),  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  in 
antiquity,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  the  Logo  d 
Jseo  at  the  present  day.  It  is  probable  that  it 
derived  its  name  from  a town  called  Sebum,  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  Iseo,  at  its  SE.  extremity,  but  no 
mention  of  this  name  is  found  in  ancient  writers. 
(Clover,  Hal.  p.  412.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEBRIDAE  (XsipUas,  PtoL  iv.  7.  § 33),  or 
SOBORIDAE  (XoSoplSai,  PtoL  iv.  7.  § 29),  an 
Aethiopian  race,  situated  between  the  Astaboras 
(Tacaae)  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  probably  cor- 
respond with  the  modern  Samhar,  or  the  people  of 
the  “ maritime  tract."  There  is  some  likelihood 
that  the  Scmbritae,  Sebridae,  and  Soboridae  are  but 
various  names,  or  corrupted  forms  of  the  name 
of  one  tribe  of  Aethiopians  dwelling  between  the 
upper  arms  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  f W.  B.  D.] 
SEBURRI  (2 t€oujl{>ol  and  2coo^oi,  PtoL  ii.  6. 

§ 27),  a people  in  the  NW.  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  both  banks  of  the  Minins,  probably  a sub- 
division of  the  Callaici  ^racarii.  [T.  II.  D.J 
SECELA  or  SECELLA.  [Ziklao.] 
SECERRAE,  called  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  42) 
and  in  a Cod.  Paris,  of  the  I tin.  Ant.  (p.  398)  Se- 
terrab,  a town  of  the  Laeetani  in  HLspauia  Tarra- 
conensis,  on  the  road  from  the  Summuin  Py  renaeum 
and  Juncaria  to  Tarraco.  Variously  identified  with 
S.  Pert  de  Sercada,  Arbucias,  and  San  Seloni 
(properly  Santa  Colonia  Sejerra ).  The  last  identi- 
fication seems  the  most  probable.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SE'CIA  ( Secchia ),  a river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padus,  which 
crosses  the  Via  Aemilia  a few  miles  W.  of  Modena. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  stream  which  is  called  by 
Pliny  the  Gabcllus;  but  the  name  of  Secia,  corre- 
sponding to  its  modem  appellation  of  Secchia,  is 
found  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which  marks  a 
station  called  Pons  Secies,  at  a distance  of  5 miles 
from  Mutina.  (//in.  Bier.  p.  606.)  The  same 
bridge  is  called  in  an  inscription  which  records  its 
restoration  by  Valerian,  in  a.  d.  259,  Pons  Seculae. 
(Murat  truer,  p.  460.  5;  Orell.  truer.  1002.)  The 
Secchia  is  a considerable  stream,  having  the  cha- 
racter, like  most  of  its  neighbours,  of  a mountain 
torrent.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SECOANUS  (1i)Koav&t,  Stepli.  s.  t\),  a river  of 
the  Massaliota,  according  to  one  reading,  but  accord- 
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ing  to  another  reading,  a city  of  the  Mossaliots, 
“ from  which  comes  the  ethnic  name  Sequani,  as 
Artetnidorus  says  in  his  first  book.”  Nothing  can 
be  made  of  this  fragment  further  than  this;  the 
name  Sequanos  belonged  both  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone  and  of  the  Seine.  [G.  L.1 

SECOR  or  SICOR  (Sysa/p  D 2 w6p  \ipijy),  a 
port  which  Ptolemy  (iL  7.  § 2)  places  on  the  west 
coast  of  Gallia,  between  the  Pectooium  or  Pictonium 
Promontorium  and  the  month  of  the  Ligeris  (Loire). 
The  name  also  occurs  in  Marcianus.  The  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  trusted,  and  we  havo  no  other 
means  of  fixing  the  plat  e except  by  a guess.  Ac- 
cordingly D’Anvillo  supposes  that  Sccor  may  be  the 
port  of  the  Sables  d'Olonne ; and  other  conjectures 
have  been  made.  [G.  L.] 

SECURISCA  (2 (KohpuTKOj  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv. 
7.  p.  292,  ed.  Bonn.),  a town  in  Moesia  Inferior, 
lying  S.  of  the  Danube,  between  Oescus  and  Novae, 
(//in.  Ant.  p.  221;  comp.  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7;  Theo- 
phyL  vii.  2.)  Variously  identified  with  Sohegurli, 
Sistov,  and  Tcherexelan.  [T.  II.  D.j 

SEDELAUCUS.  [Sidolocus.] 

SEDETA'NI.  [Edetani.] 

SEDIBONIA'TES,  are  placed  by  Tliny  in  Aqni- 
tania  (iv.  c.  19).  lie  says,  “ Aquitani,  unde  nomen 
provinciae,  Sediboniatvs.  Mox  in  oppidum  contri- 
bute Con  venae,  Bcgerri.”  The  Begerri  are  the  Bi- 
gerriones  of  Caesar.  [Bigkruiones.]  We  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  the  position  of  the  Sediboniates 
except  from  what  Pliny  says,  who  seems  to  place 
them  near  tho  Bigerriones  and  Convenac.  [Con- 
venae.]  [G.  L.] 

SEDU'NI,  a people  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rhone,  whom  Caesar  (/?.  G.  iii.  1,  7)  mentions: 
“ Nantuates  Sedunos  Veragraeque."  They  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20) 
in  the  same  order.  They  are  east  of  the  Veragri, 
and  in  the  Valais.  Their  chief  town  had  the  same 
name  as  tho  people.  The  French  call  it  Sion,  and 
the  Germans  name  it  Sitten,  which  is  the  ancient 
name,  for  it  was  called  Sedunum  in  the  middle 
ages.  An  inscription  has  been  found  at  Sion: 
“ Civitas  Sedunorum  Patrono.”  Sitten  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  tho  Rhone,  and  crossed  by  a stream 
called  Sionne.  The  town-hall  is  said  to  contain 
several  Roman  inscriptions.  [Nantuates;  Octo- 
dukus.]  [G.  L.) 

SEDU'SII,  a German  tribe  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  L 51)  as  serving  under  Ariovistus;  but  as  no 
particulars  are  stated  about  them,  and  as  they  are  not 
spoken  of  by  any  subsequent  writer,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  to  what  part  of  Germany  they  belonged. 
Some  regard  them  as  tho  same  as  the  Edusonea 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  ( Germ.  40),  and  others  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Phundusi  whom  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11.  § 12)  places  in  the  Cimbrian  Cheraonesus  ; 
but  both  conjectures  are  mere  fancies,  based  on 
nothing  but  a faint  resemblance  of  names.  [L.  S.] 
SEGALLAUNI  (2eyaAAai/»'oi',  PtoL  ii.  10.  § 1 1). 
Ptolemy  places  them  west  of  the  Allobroges,  and  he 
names  as  their  town  Valentia  Colonia  ( Valence),  near 
the  Rheme.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  names  them  Segovellauni, 
and  places  them  between  the  Vocontii  and  the 
Allobroges;  but  he  makes  Valentia  a town  of  the 
Cavares.  [Cavarks.]  [G.  L.] 

SEGASAMUNCLUM  (2*7 urapiryitovXov,  PtoL 
ii.  6.  § 53),  a town  of  the  Autrigones  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  ( l tin  Ant.  p.  394.)  Variously 

identified  with  S.  Maria  de  Ribaredonda,  Cameno , 
and  Balluercaues.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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SE'GEDA  AUGURI'NA,  an  important  town  of 
HUpania  Bactica,  between  the  Baetis  and  the  coast. 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  Commonly  supposed  to  be  & 
logo  delta  Higuera  noar  Jaen.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGE LOCUM  (/f».  Ant.  p.  475,  called  also 
Aoklocum.  Ib.  p.  478),  a town  in  Britannia  Ro- 
mans. on  the  mad  from  Lindum  to  Eboracnm,  ac- 
cording to  Cainden  (p.  582)  Littleborough  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGE'SAMA  (ieyerrdfia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162),  or 
Skokhamo  and  Skoisamo  {I tin.  Ant.  pp.  394, 
449,  454;  Orell.  Inscr.  no.  4719),  and  Skoisa- 
MOXEXsEA  of  the  inhabitants  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a 
town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Turmodigi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconenns,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco  to  Asturica, 
now  called  Sasamo,  to  the  W of  liriviesca.  (Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  vi.  p.  419,  xv.  p.  59.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGESSERA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
between  Corobiliuin  ( Corbeil)  and  Andomatanum 
( Langres ),  and  the  distance  of  Segesscra  from  each 
place  is  marked  xxi.  The  site  of  Segewera  is  not 
certain.  Some  fix  it  at  a place  named  Suzannecourt 
[ColiOHl  t.It'M.]  [G.  L.] 

SEGESTA  (2ry*<rra:  Eth.  2tyt<rrav6s,  Seges- 
tanas  : Ru.  near  Calatqfimi),  a city  of  Sicily  in  the 
N\V.  part  of  the  islaud,  about  6 miles  distant  from  the 
aea,  and  34  W.  of  Panormus.  Its  name  is  always 
written  by  the  Attic  and  other  contemporary  Greek 
writers  Koksta  Eth.  'Eytffrauos,  Thuc. 

Ac.),  and  it  has  hence  been  frequently  asserted  that 
it  was  first  changed  to  Segesta  by  the  Romans,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  ill  omen  of  the  name  of 
Egcsta  in  Latin.  (Feat.  s. r.  Segesta , p.  340.)  This 
story  is,  however,  disproved  by  its  coins,  which 
prove  that  considerably  before  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides it  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  themselves 
Segesta,  though  this  form  seems  to  have  been 
softened  by  the  Greeks  into  Egesta.  The  origin 
and  foundation  of  Segesta  is  extremely  obscure.  The 
tradition  current  among  the  Greeks  and  adopted  by 
Thucydides  (Thuc.  vi.  2 ; Dionya.  i.  52 ; Strab.  xiii. 
p.  608),  ascribed  its  foundation  to  a band  of  Trojan 
settlers,  fugitives  from  the  destruction  of  their  city; 
and  this  tradition  was  readily  welcomed  by  the 
Romans,  who  in  consequence  claimed  a kindred 
origin  with  the  Segestans.  Thucydides  seems  to 
have  considered  the  Elymi,  a barbarian  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryx  and  Segesta,  as  descended 
from  the  Trojans  in  question  ; but  another  account 
represents  the  Elymi  as  a distinct  people,  already 
existing  in  this  part  of  Sicily  when  the  Trojans 
arrived  there  and  founded  the  two  cities.  [Elymi.] 
A different  story  seems  also  to  have  been  current, 
according  to  which  Segesta  owed  its  origin  to  a 
band  of  Phocians,  who  had  been  among  the  followers 
of  Philoctetes;  and,  as  usual,  later  writers  sought  to 
reconcile  the  two  accounts.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272; 
Thuc.  1.  c.)  Another  version  of  the  Trojan  story, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  that  adopted  by 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  ascribed  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  Egestus  or  Aegeatus  (the  Acestes  of 
Virgil),  who  was  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  a Trojan 
damsel  named  Segesta  by  the  river  god  Crimisua. 
(S«*rv.  ad  Am.  i.  550,  v.  30.)  We  are  told  also 
that  the  names  of  Simoii  and  Scamander  were  given 
by  the  Trojan  colonists  to  two  small  streams  which 
flowed  beneath  the  town  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  608);  and 
the  latter  name  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  one 
still  in  nse  at  a much  later  period.  (Diod.  xx.  71.) 

It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  receive  the  statement 
of  the  Trojan  origin  of  Segesta  as  historical ; but  what- 
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ever  be  the  origin  of  the  tradition,  there  seems  no 
doubt  on  the  one  hand  that  the  city  was  occupied  by  a 
people  distinct  from  the  Sicanians,  the  native  race  of 
this  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  other  that  it  was  not 
a Greek  colony.  Thucydides,  in  enumerating  the 
allies  of  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  distinctly  calls  the  Segestans  barba- 
rians; and  the  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Sicily  was  evidently  recorded  with  sufficient  care  and 
accuracy  for  us  to  rely  upon  his  authority  when  he 
pronounces  any  people  to  be  non-Hellenic.  (Thor, 
vii.  57.)  At  the  same  time  they  appear  to  have 
been,  from  a very  early  period,  in  close  connection 
with  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  entering  into 
relations  both  of  hostility  and  alliance  with  the 
Hellenic  states,  wholly  different  from  the  other  bar- 
barians in  the  island.  The  early  influence  of  Greek 
civilisation  is  shown  also  by  their  coins,  which  are 
inscribed  with  Greek  character*,  and  bear  the  un- 
questionable impress  of  Greek  art. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  the  Segestans  trans- 
mitted to  us  represents  them  as  already  engaged  (as 
early  as  n.  c.  580)  in  hostilities  with  the  Solinun- 
tines,  which  would  appear  to  prove  that  both  cities 
had  already  extended  their  territories  so  far  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  each  other.  By  the  timely 
assistance  of  a body  of  Cnidian  and  Rhodian  emi- 
grants under  Pentathlns,  the  Segestans  at  this  tirna 
obtained  the  advantage  over  their  adversaries.  (Diod. 

v.  9.)  A more  obscure  statement  of  Diodorus  re- 
lates that  again  in  B.  c.  454,  the  Segestans  were 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lilybaeans  for  the 
possession  of  the  territory  on  the  river  Mazarus. 
(Id.  xi.  86.)  The  name  of  the  Lilyhaeans  is  here 
certainly  erroneous,  as  no  town  of  that  name  existed 
till  long  afterwards  [Lii.ybaeum]  ; but  we  know 
not  what  people  is  really  meant,  though  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  is  the  Selinuntines,  with  whom 
the  Segestans  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  almost 
perpetual  disputes.  It  was  doubtless  with  a view  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  these  neighbours  that 
the  Segesfans  took  advantage  of  the  first  Atheuian 
expedition  to  Sicily  under  Laches  (b.  c.  426),  and 
concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Athens.  (Thuc. 

vi.  6.)  This,  however,  seems  to  have  led  to  no  re- 
sult, and  shortly  after,  hostilities  having  again 
broken  out,  the  Selinuntines  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusans,  with  whose  assistance  they  obtained 
great  advantages,  and  were  able  to  press  Segesta 
closely  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  this  extremity 
the  Segestans,  having  in  vain  applied  for  assistance 
to  Agrigentum,  and  even  to  Carthage,  again  had 
recourse  to  the  Athenians,  who  were,  without  much 
difficulty,  persuaded  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
send  a fleet  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  416.  (Thuc.  vi  6; 
Diod.  xii.  82.)  It  is  said  thAt  this  result  was  in 
part  attained  by  fraud,  the  Segestans  having  de- 
ceived the  Athenian  envoys  by  a fallacious  display 
of  wealth,  and  led  them  to  conceive  a greatly  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  their  resources.  They,  how- 
ever. actually  furnished  60  talents  in  ready  money, 
and  30  more  after  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
mament. (Thuc.  vi.  8,  46;  Diod.  xii.  83,  xiii.  6 ) 

But  though  the  relief  of  Segesta  was  thus  the 
original  object  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  that  city  bears  little  part  in  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  war.  Nicias,  indeed,  oo  arriving 
in  the  island,  proposed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Se- 
linus,  and  compel  that  people  to  submission  by  the 
display  of  their  formidable  armament.  But  this 
advice  was  overruled;  the  Athenians  turned  their 
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arms  against  Syracuse,  and  the  contest  between 
Segesta  and  Selin  us  was  almost  forgotten  in  the 
more  important  struggle  between  those  two  great 
powers.  In  the  summer  of  n.  c.  415  an  Athenian 
fleet,  proceeding  along  the  coast,  took  the  small  town 
of  Hyccara,  on  the  coast,  near  Segesta,  and  made  it 
over  to  the  Segestans.  (Thuc,  vi.  62;  Diod.  xiii. 
6.)  The  latter  people  are  again  mentioned  on  more 
than  one  occasion  as  sending  auxiliary  troops  to 
assist  their  Athenian  allies  (Thuc.  vii.  57 ; Diod.  xiii. 
7);  but  no  other  notice  occurs  of  them.  The  final 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  left  the  Segestans  again  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours  the  Scli- 
nuntines;  and  feeling  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with  them,  they  again  had  recourse  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  determined  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
sent  them,  in  the  first  instance,  an  auxiliary  force 
of  5000  Africans  and  800  Campanian  mercenaries, 
which  sufficed  to  ensure  them  the  victory  over  their 
rivals,  b.  c.  410.  (Diod.  xiii.  43,  44.)  But  this 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  a vast  armament 
under  Hannibal,  who  landed  at  Lilybaeum,  and, 
proceeding  direct  to  Selinus,  took  and  destroyed  the 
city.  (lb.  54 — 58.)  This  was  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  Himera;  and  the  Carthaginian  power 
now  became  firmly  established  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Sicily.  Segesta,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
this  formidable  neighbour,  naturally  fell  gradually 
into  the  position  of  a dependent  ally  of  Carthage. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  cities  that  remained  faithful 
to  this  alliance  even  in  b.  c.  397,  when  the  great 
expedition  of  Dionysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily  and  the 
siege  of  Motya  seemed  altogether  to  shake  the  power 
of  Carthage.  Dionysius  in  consequence  laid  siege 
to  Segesta,  and  pressed  it  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
especially  after  the  full  of  Motya;  but  the  city  was 
able  to  defy  his  efforts,  until  the  landing  of  Hi- 
milco  with  a formidable  Carthaginian  force  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  compelled  Dionysius  to 
raise  the  siege.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  53 — 55.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  little  more  of  Segesta  till  the  time  of 
Agathocles,  under  whom  it  suffered  a great  calamity. 
The  despot  having  landed  in  the  W.  of  Sicily  on  his 
return  from  Africa  (b.  c.  307),  and  being  received 
into  the  city  as  a friend  and  ally,  suddenly  turned 
upon  the  inhabitants  on  a pretence  of  disaffection, 
and  put  the  whole  of  the  citizens  (said  to  amount 
to  10,000  in  number)  to  the  sword,  plundered  their 
wealth,  and  sold  the  women  and  children  into 
slavery.  He  then  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to 
Dicaeopolis,  and  assigned  it  as  a residence  to  the 
fugitives  and  deserters  that  had  gathered  around 
him.  (Diod.  xx.  71.) 

It  is  probable  that  Segesta  never  altogether  recovered 
this  blow;  but  it  soon  resumed  its  original  name,  and 
again  appears  in  history  as  an  independent  city. 
Tlius  it  is  mentioned  in  b.  c.  276,  ns  one  of  the  cities 
which  joined  Pyrrhus  during  his  expedition  into  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  (DioJ.  xxii.  10.  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  It, 
however,  soon  after  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  ; and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  them,  as 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  ( Vcrr.  iv.  33);  a circumstance  of 
which  we  have  no  other  account.  It  continued  subject 
to,  or  at  least  dependent  on  that  people,  till  the  First 
Punic  War.  In  the  first  year  of  that  war  (b.c.  264) 
it  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  but 
without  success  (Diod.  xxiii.  3.  p.  501);  but  shortly 
after  the  inhabitants  put  the  Carthaginian  garrison 
to  the  sword,  and  declared  for  the  alliance  of  Rome. 
(/5.  5.  p.  502;  Zouar.  via.  9.)  They  were  in  con- 
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sequence  besieged  by  a Curthaginiun  force,  and  were 
at  one  time  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  were  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  Duilius,  after  his  naval  victory, 
b.  c.  260.  (Pol.  i.  24.)  Segesta  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  defection  from  Carthage ; on  which  account, 
as  well  as  of  their  pretended  Trojan  descent,  the  in- 
habitants were  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the 
Romans.  They  were  exempted  from  all  public  bur- 
dens, and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero  continued 
to  be  “ sine  foedere  immunes  ac  liberi.”  (Cic.  Vcrr. 

iii.  6,  iv.  33.)  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
Scipio  African  us  restored  to  the  Segestans  a statue 
of  Diana  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, probably  when  they  obtained  possession  of 
the  city  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus.  (Cic.  Vcrr. 

iv.  33.)  During  the  Servile  War  also,  in  b.  c.  102, 
the  territory  of  Segesta  is  again  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  where  the  insnrrection  broke  out  with  the 
greatest  fury.  (Diod.  xxxvi.  5,  Exc.  Fhot.p.  534.) 
But  with  the  exception  of  these  incidental  notices  wo 
bear  little  of  it  under  the  Roman  government.  It 
seems  to  have  been  still  a considerable  town  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  and  had  a port  or  emporium  of  its 
own  on  the  bay  about  6 miles  distant  (rb  rwr  Afryca- 
t«W  ln*6ptov,  Strab.  vi.  pp.  266,  272;  2ty«rravwv 
4fi*6piov,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 4).  This  emporium  seems 
to  have  grown  up  in  the  days  of  Strabo  to  be  a more 
important  place  than  Segesta  itself:  but  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  ancient  city  is  attested  both 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ; and  we  learn  from  the  former 
that  the  inhabitants,  though  they  no  longer  retained 
their  position  of  nominal  independence,  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  Latin  citizenship.  (Strab.  L c. ; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 15.)  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a decaying  place,  and  no  trace 
of  it  is  subsequently  found  in  history.  The  site  is 
said  to  have  been  finally  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  in  a.  d.  900  (Amico, 
ad  Fazcll.  Sic.  vii.  4.  not.  9),  and  is  now  wholly  de- 
solate ; but  the  town  of  Castell  ’a  Mare,  about  6 miles 
distant,  occupies  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same  site 
as  the  ancient  emporium  or  port  of  Segesta. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  still  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  a temple  and  theatre,  the  former  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  striking  ruins  in  Sicily. 
It  stands  on  a hill,  about  3 miles  NW.  of  CalaUtfimi , 
in  a very  barren  and  open  situation.  It  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  six  columns  in  front  and  fourteen 
on  each  ride  (all,  except  one,  quite  perfect,  and  that 
ouly  damaged),  forming  a parallelogram  of  162  feet 
by  66.  From  the  columns  not  being  fluted,  they 
have  rather  a heavy  aspect ; but  if  due  allowance  be 
made  for  this  circumstance,  the  architecture  is  on 
the  whole  a light  order  of  Doric  ; and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  temple  is  not  of  very  early  date. 
From  the  absence  of  fluting,  as  well  as  other  details 
of  the  architecture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
never  was  finished, — the  work  probably  being  inter- 
rupted by  some  political  catastrophe.  This  temple 
appears  to  have  stood,  as  was  often  the  case,  outride 
the  walls  of  the  city,  at  a short  distance  to  the  W. 
of  it.  The  latter  occupied  the  summit  of  a hill  of 
small  extent,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows,  in  a deep 
valley  or  ravine,  the  torrent  now  called  the  Fiitme 
G agger  a,  a confluent  of  the  Fiume  di  S.  Bartolomeo, 
which  flows  about  5 miles  E,  of  Segesta.  The  latter 
is  probably  the  ancient  Crimieus  [CrlmISUB],  cele- 
brated for  the  great  victory  of  Tiinoleon  over  the 
Carthaginian*,  while  the  Gaggerti  must  probably  be 
the  stream  called  by  Diodorus  (xx  7 1 ) the Scamunder 
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Two  other  streams  are  mentioned  by  Aelian  (V.  TJ. 
ii.  33)  in  connection  with  Segesta,  the  Telmessus  and 
the  Porpax  ; but  we  are  wholly  at  a loss  to  determine 
them.  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walls  may  still  be 
traced  ; but  almost  the  only  ruins  which  remain 
within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  aro  those  of 
the  theatre.  These  haTc  l>een  lately  cleared  out, 
and  exhibit  the  praecinctio  and  sixteen  rows  of  seats, 
great  part  in  good  preservation.  The  general  form 
and  arrangement  are  purely  Greek  ; and  the  building 
rests  at  the  back  on  the  steep  rocky  slope  of  the  hill, 
out  of  which  a considerable  part  of  it  has  been  ex- 
cavated. It  is  turned  towards  the  N.  and  commands 
a fine  view  of  the  broad  bay  of  Castell  'a  Mare. 
(For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
Segesta,  see  Swinburne’s  Travel*,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231  — 
235;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  67,  68;  and  especially 
Serradi  Falco , A ntichitii  della  Sicilia,  vol.  i.  pt,  ii.) 
Ancient  writers  mention  the  existence  in  the  territory 
of  Segesta  of  thermal  springs  or  waters,  which  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  (t4  3«p/id 
Hoara  A iyearaia,  Strab.  vi.  p.  275  ; 3c Kovrpb 
r<k  ’Ey ftrrdia.  Died.  iv.  23).  These  are  apparently 
the  sulphureous  springs  at  a spot  called  Calametti, 
about  a mile  to  the  N.  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
(Fazeli.  Sic.  vii.  4.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  as  “ Aquae  Segestanao  give  Pincianae  ” 
(/Im.  Ant.  p.  91);  but  the  origin  of  the  latter  name 
is  wholly  unknown. 

The  coins  of  Segesta  have  the  figure  of  a dog  on 
the  reverse,  which  evidently  alludes  to  the  fable  of 
tho  river-god  Crimiaua,  the  mythical  parent  of 
Aegestus,  having  assumed  that  form.  (Serv.  ad  Am. 
i.  550,  v.  30;  Eckhcl,  vol.  i.  234.)  The  older  coins 
(as  nlrcady  observed)  uniformly  writo  the  name 
2ETE2TA,  as  on  the  one  annexed:  those  of  later 
date,  which  arc  of  .opper  only,  bear  the  legend 
ErESTAinN  (Eckhel,  l.  c.  p.  236).  [E.  H.  B.J 
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SEGESTA  (Scstrl),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
guria, mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  describing  the  coast  of 
that  countiy  from  Gonna  to  the  Macro.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.s.  7.)  lie  calls  it  Segesta  Tigul l iorum ; so  that  it 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  a tribe  of  the  name  of  the 
Tigullii,  and  a town  named  Tigullia  is  mentioned  by 
him  just  before.  Segesta  is  commonly  identified  with 
Seftri  (called  SeJtri  di  Levante  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  place  of  the  name),  a considerable 
town  about  30  miles  from  Genoa , while  Tigullia  is 
probably  represented  by  Tirgoto,  a village  about  2 
miles  further  inland,  where  there  are  considerable 
Roman  remains.  Some  of  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  in- 
deed, have  **  Tigullia  intus,  et  Segesta  Tigulliorum,” 
which  would  seem  to  point  clearly  to  this  position  of 
the  two  places.  (Sillig,  ad  foe.)  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  Tegulata  of  the  Itineraries  {I tin. 
Ant.  p.  293)  is  identical  with  the  Tigullia  of 
Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.J 

SEGESTA,  or  SEGESTICA.  [Siscia.] 
SfcGIDA  (2*7*50,  Strabc  iii.  p.  1C2).  1.  A 
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town  of  tho  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
According  to  Appian,  who  calls  it  2ey^foj  (vi.  44), 
it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Belli,  and  was  40 
stadia  in  circumference.  Stephanus  B.  (#.  e.)  calls 
it  2e7l5rj,  and  makes  it  a town  of  the  Celtiberians, 
of  whom  indeed  the  Arevaci  and  Belli  were  only 
subordinate  tribes.  Segida  was  the  occasion  of  the 
first  Celtiberian  War  (Appian,  /.  c.),  and  was  pro- 
bably the  same  place  called  Scgcstica  by  Livy 
(xxxiv.  17). 

2.  A town  of  Ilispania  Baetica,  with  the  sur- 
name Restituta  Julia.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [T.  U.  D.] 
SEG1SA  (2*7nra,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61),  a town  of 
the  Bastitani  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis,  perhaps 
the  modem  Sehegin.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SEGI'SAMA  and  SEGISAMA  JU'LIA  (2e- 
yltrapa  TouAfo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50),  a town  of  Ilia 
pania  Tarraconeusis.  We  find  the  inhabitants  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  Segisamajulienses  (iii.  3.  8.  4). 
Ptolemy  ascribes  the  town  to  the  Vaccaei,  but  Pliny 
to  the  Turmodigi,  whence  we  may  probably  conclude 
that  it  lay  on  the  borders  of  both  those  tribes.  The 
hitter  author  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  Se- 
gisamo.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SEGISAMO.  [Secesabia.] 

SEGI S AMUNCLUM.  [Segasamukclum.] 
SEGNI,  a German  tribe  in  Belgium,  mentioned 
by  Caesar  ( B . G.  vi.  32)  with  the  Condrusi,  and 
placed  between  the  Eburoncs  and  the  Treviri.  In 
B.  G.  ii.  4 Caesar  speaks  of  the  Condrusi,  Eburones, 
Cacraesi,  and  Paemani,  “ qui  uno  nomine  Germani 
appellantur; " but  he  does  not  name  the  Segni  in 
that  passage.  There  is  still  a place  named  Sind  or 
Signet  near  Condrox,  on  the  borders  of  Namur;  and 
this  may  indicate  the  position  of  the  Segni.  [G.  L.J 
SEGOBODIUM,  in  Gallia,  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a road  from  Andomatunum  ( Lemgrts ) to  Vesontio 
(/fcsanfon),  Tho  Itin.  gives  the  same  road,  hut 
omits  Segobodium.  D’Anvillc  supposes  Segobodium 
to  be  Seveux,  which  is  on  the  Sadne,  and  in  the  di- 
rection between  Be$angon  and  Langrts.  [G.  L.] 
SEGOBRI'GA  (2*7^170,  Ptol.  iL  6.  § 58). 
1.  The  capital  of  tho  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  (Plin.  iii  3.  s.  4.)  It  lay  SW.  of  Cacsar- 
angusta,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  L c.)  The  surrounding  district  was  cele- 
brated for  its  talc  or  selenite.  (Id.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  45.) 
It  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  I*riego, 
where,  near  Pennaescrite,  considerable  ruins  are  still 
to  bo  found.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  vii  p.  61.)  For 
coins  see  Sestini,  i.  p.  193.  (Cf.  Strab.  iii.  p.  162  j 
Front.  Strat.  iii.  10.  6.) 

2.  A town  uf  the  Edctani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  known  only  from  inscriptions  and  coins, 
the  modem  Segorbe.  (Florez,  E*p.  Sagr.  v.  p.  21, 
viii.  p.  97,  and  jfei  pp.  573,  650;  Mionnet,  i.  flk  50, 
and  Supp.  i.  p.  102.)  [T.  H.  D.J 
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SEGODU'NUM  ( Xsyibovror ).  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§ 21)  calls  ScgoJunum  the  chief  town  of  the 
Eutcni  [Kutkwi],  a Gallic  people  west  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  Aquitania  of  Ptolemy.  In  some 
editions  of  Ptolemy  the  reading  is  Scgodunuin  or 
E tod  on  am.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  Segodum, 

which  is  probably  a corrupt  form;  and  it  has  the 
mark  of  a chief  town.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Criitas  Rntenorum,  whence  the  modem  name  Rodez, 
on  the  Aveyron . in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  town.  [G.  L.] 

SEGODU'NUM  ( 2*y6&owow ),  a town  of  south- 
ern Germany,  probably  in  the  country  of  the  Her- 
inunduri,  is,  according  to  some,  the  modern  Wurz- 
burg. (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Gemja- 
nien,  p.  209.)  [L.S.] 

SEGO'NTIA.  1.  A town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
llispauia  Tarraconensis,  16  miles  from  Coesarau- 
gusta.  (/tin.  Ant.  pp  437, 439.)  Most  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Seguntia  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  19).  The 
modem  Rueda,  according  to  La  pie. 

2.  ( l.t-yorria  Tl<npd+uKa,  Ptol.ii.  6.  § 66),  a town 
of  the  Darduli  in  HispaniaTarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SEGONTIACI,  a people  in  the  S.  part  of  Bri- 
tannia, in  Hamjuhirc . (Camden,  pp.  84,  146; 

Caes.  B.  G.  v.  21;  Orclli,  Inscr.  2013.)  [T.  H.  I).] 
SEGO'NTIUM,  a city  in  the  NW.  part  of  Bri- 
tannia Secunda,  whence  there  was  a road  to  Deva. 
(//mi.  Ant.  p.  482.)  It  is  the  modern  Caernarvon, 
the  little  river  by  which  is  still  called  Sejont. 
(Camden,  p.  798.)  It  is  called  Seguntio  by  the 
Geogr.  Par.  (v.  31).  [T.  II.  D.] 

SEGURA,  in  Gullia,  appears  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Portus  Namnetum  (JVdiwei)  to  Limunum, 
or  Liinonum  {Poitiers').  D’Anviile  suppose*  tliat 
Segora  is  Brrssuire,  which  is  on  the  road  from 
Is  antes  to  Poitiers.  [G.  L.] 

8 EG  OS  A,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a road  from  Aquae  Tarbcllicoe  {Bax)  to 
llurdigala  {Bordeaux).  The  first  station  from  Aquae 
Tarbcllicae  is  Mosconnum,  or  Mootomiuin,  the  site  of 
which  is  unknown.  The  next  is  Segoea,  which 
D’Auville  fixes  at  a place  named  Escoussi  or  Es- 
course.  But  he  observes  that  the  distance,  28 
Gallic  leagues,  between  Aquae  and  Segosa  is  less 
than  the  distance  in  the  Itin.  [G.  L.J 

SEGOVELLAUNI.  [Skqallauni.] 

SEGO  VIA  {leyouSiu,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56).  1.  A 
town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hisjania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  road  from  Emcrita  to  Caesaraugusta.  {/tin. 
Ant.  p.  435;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Flor.  iii.  22.)  It 
still  exists  under  the  ancient  name.  For  coins  see 
Florez  {Med.  ii.  p.  577),  Miounet  (i.  p.  51,  and 
Suppl.  i.  p.  104),  and  Scstiui  (p.  196). 

2.  A town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  river  Si- 
licone. (Uirt.  B.  A.  57.)  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sscili  or  the  modem  Perabad.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SEGUSIA'NI  (2ryo<rmi'of  or  Xtyowriavol),  a 
Gallic  people.  When  Caesar  (n.c.  58)  was  leading 
nguinst  the  Helvetii  tile  troops  which  he  had  raised 
in  North  Italy,  ho  crossed  the  Alps  and  reached  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges.  From  the  territory  of 
the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone  into  the  country 
of  the  Scgusiani:  “Hi  sunt  extra  Provinciam  trans 
Rholanum  primi."  {II.  G.i.  10.)  He  therefore  places 
them  in  the  angle  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne , 
for  he  was  following  tho  Helvetii,  who  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  Saone.  I n another  place  ( vii.  64  ) he  speaks 
of  the  Aedui  and  Segusiani  as  bordering  on  the 
Provincia,  and  the  Segusiani  were  dependents  of  tho 
Aedui  (vii.  75).  Strabo  (iv.  p.  186)  places  the 
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Segusiani  between  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Dubis 
( Doubs ),  on  which  D’Anville  remarks  that  he 
ought  to  have  placed  them  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire.  But  part  of  the  Segusiani  at  least 
were  west  of  the  Rhone  in  Caesar’s  time,  os  he 
plainly  tells  us,  and  therefore  some  of  them  were 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Doubs,  though  this  is  a 
very  inaccurate  way  of  fixing  their  jiobition,  for  the 
Doubs  ran  through  tho  territory  of  the  Sequani. 
I.ugdunum  was  in  tho  country  of  the  Segusiani. 
[Luodujilm.]  Pliny  gives  to  the  Segusiani  the 
name  of  Liberi  (iv.  18). 

In  Cicero’s  oration  Pro  P.  Quintio  (c.  25),  a 
Gallic  people  named  Sebnguinoe,  Scbaginnoe,  with 
several  other  variations,  is  mentioned.  The  reading 
44  Sebnsiajios  n is  a correction  of  Lambinus.  Baiter 
(Orelli’s  Cicero,  2nd  ed.)  has  written  “ Segusiavos  " 
in  this  passage  of  Cicero  on  his  own  authority;  but 
there  is  no  name  Segusiavi  in  Gallia.  It  is  probable 
that  tie  true  reading  is  44  Segusianos."  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  § 14)  names  ltodumna  {Roanne)  and  Forum 
Scgusianorum  as  the  towns  of  the  Segusiani,  which 
shows  that  the  Segusiani  in  his  time  extended  to 
the  Loire  [Rodumna]  ; and  the  greater  part  of 
their  territory  was  probably  west  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone.  Mionnet,  quoted  by  Ukert  {Gallien,  p.  320), 
has  a medal  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  tlie 
Segusiani.  [G.  L.] 

SEGU'SIO  (2ryov<riov  : Eth.  J^ryova  taxis,  Sc- 
gusinus  ; Susa),  a city  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Duria  {Dora  Rijxtria),  at  the  distance  of  35 
miles  front  Angusta  Taurinorum  {Tttrin).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Gaulish  king  or  chieftain  Cottius, 
from  whom  the  Alpes  Cottiac  derived  their  name, 
and  who  became,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a tributary 
or  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Hence, 
when  the  other  Alpine  tribes  were  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  Augustus,  Cottius  retained  the  govern- 
ment of  his  territories,  with  the  title  of  Praefectns, 
nnd  was  able  to  transmit  them  to  his  son,  M.  Julius 
Cottius,  upon  whom  the  emperor  Claudius  even  con- 
ferred the  title  of  king.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  the  younger  Cottius,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
tliat  this  district  was  incorporated  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Segusio  became  a Roman  municipal 
town.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  179,  204;  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24; 
Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10.) 

It  was  probably  from  an  early  period  the  chief 
town  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  and  the  capital  of  tho 
surrounding  district.  It  is  situated  just  at  tho 
junction  of  the  route  leading  from  the  Mont  Genevre 
down  the  valley  of  the  Dora  with  that  which  cruesea 
the  Mont  Cenis;  both  these  passages  were  among 
the  natural  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  were  doubtless  in 
use  from  a very  early  period,  though  the  Utter  seems 
to  have  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  Romans. 
The  road  also  that  was  in  most  frequent  use  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Republic  and  the  early  days  of  the 
Empire  to  arrive  at  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps  or 
Mont  Genevre,  was  not  that  by  Segusio  up  the  valley 
of  the  Duria,  but  one  which  ascended  the  valley  of 
Fcnestr files  to  Ocelum  ( Uxeau ),  and  from  thence 
crossed  the  Col  de  Sestrieres  to  Scingomagus  (at  or 
near  Cesanne ),  at  the  foot  of  the  actual  pass  of  the 
Genevre.  This  was  the  route  taken  by  Caesar  in 
n.  c.  58,  and  appears  to  have  still  been  the  one  most 
usual  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (Caea.  B.  G.  i.  10 ; Strab. 
iv.  p.  179);  but  at  a later  period  the  road  by  S*- 
gubio  seems  to  have  come  into  general  use,  and  is 
that  given  in  the  Itineraries.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  341, 
3 P 4 
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357.)  Of  Segusio  as  a municipal  town  wc  hear 
little  ; but  it  is  mentioned  as  such  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  and  its  continued  existence  is  proved  by 
inscriptions  as  well  as  the  Itineraries ; and  we  learn 
that  it  continued  to  be  a considerable  town,  and 
a military  poet  of  importance,  as  commanding  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  until  long  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 40;  Gruter,  Jnscr.  p.  111.  1 ; Orell.  Imcr.  1690, 
3803  ; Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10;  Jtm.  Bier.  p.  556 ; 
P.  Diac.  Hitt  Lang . iii.  8 ; Greg.  Tur.  iv.  39.) 

Am  mi  amis  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Cottius  was 
•till  visible  at  Segusio  in  his  time,  and  was  the  object 
of  much  honour  and  veneration  among  the  inhabitants 
(Amm.  t cJ).  A triumphal  arch  erected  by  him  in 
honour  of  Augustus  is  still  extant  at  Susa ; it  enu- 
merates the  names  of  the  “ Civitates  ” which  were 
subject  to  his  rule,  and  which  were  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  “ Cottianae  civitates 
xii.”  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s,  24;  Orell.  Imcr.  626.)  All 
these  are,  however,  mere  obscure  mountain  tribes, 
and  the  names  of  most  of  them  entirely  unknown. 
His  dominions  extended,  according  to  Strabo,  across 
the  mountains  as  far  os  Ebrodunum  in  the  land  of 
the  Caturiges  (Strab.  ir.  p.  179);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  inscription  which  enumerates  the  Ca- 
tnriges  and  Medulli  among  the  tribes  subject  to  his 
authority.  These  are  probably  the  two  omitted  by 
Fliny.  Ocelum,  in  the  valley  of  the  Clusone , was 
comprised  in  the  territory  of  Cottius,  while  its  limit 
towards  the  Taurini  was  marked  by  the  station  Ad 
Fines,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on  the  road  to  Au- 
gusta Taurinorum.  But  the  distances  given  in  the 
Itineraries  Are  incorrect,  and  at  varianco  witlj  one 
another.  Ad  Fines  may  probably  be  placed  at  or  near 
A cujliana,  15  miles  from  Turin , and  20  from  Susa. 
The  mountain  tribes  called  by  Pliny  the  “ Cottianae 
civitates,"  when  united  with  the  Roman  government, 
at  first  received  only  the  Latin  franchise  (Plin.  L c.); 
but  as  Segusio  became  a Roman  municipium,  it  must 
have  received  the  full  franchise.  [E.  H.  B.] 
SEGUSTERO,  a name  which  occurs  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  is  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  and  the  name  is  preserved  in  Sisteron,  the 
chief  town  of  an  arrondis-sement  in  the  department  of 
Basses  Alpes , on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance. 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  at  Sisteron.  The 
name  in  the  Notit.  Prov.  Galliae  is  Civitas  Scgcste- 
riorum.  It  was  afterwards  called  Scgcsterium,  and 
Sistericuin,  whence  the  modern  name  comes.  ( D’ An- 
vil le,  Notice,  cfc.)  [G.  L.  j 

SE1R,  M.  (2i?clp,  LXX.  2 dtipa,  JO/apor, 
Joseph).  “ The  land  of  Seir  ” is  equivalent  to  44  the 
country  of  Edom."  {Gen.  xxxii.  3.)  Mount  Seir  was 
the  dwelling  of  Esau  and  liis  posterity  (xxxvi.  8,  9 ; 
Deut.  u.  4,5),  in  the  possession  of  which  they  were  not 
to  be  disturbed.  {Josh.  xxiv.  4.)  Its  general  situ- 
ation is  defined  in  Deuteronomy  (i.  2)  between 
Horcb  and  Kadesh  Barnes.  The  district  must  have 
been  extensive,  for  in  their  retrograde  movement 
from  Kadesh,  which  was  in  Seir  (i.  44),  the  Israel- 
ites compassed  Mount  Seir  many  days  (ii.  1, 3).  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were  the  iloriins ; 
" but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them,  when 
they  Kid  destroyed  them  from  before  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead”  (ii.  12,  22  ; comp.  Gen. 
xiv.  6).  It  obviously  derived  its  name  from  M Seir 
the  Horite  " (xxxvi.  20,  2 1 ),  and  not,  as  Josephus 
erroneously  supposes,  from  the  Hebrew  *vyS^  = hir- 
sntns.  (.-In/,  i.  20.  §3.)  The  range  bordering  Wady 
A t uba  is  marked  M.  Shehr  in  some  modern  map*, 
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but  without  sufficient  authority  for  the  name.  Dr. 
Wilson  confines  the  name  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Araba,  from  a little  north  of  Petra  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akabah , which  range  he  names  J ebel-esh-Sherah 
{Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  289,  290,  337,  340); 
but  since  Kadesh  was  in  Seir,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
name  must  have  extended  much  more  widely,  and 
on  both  sides  the  Araba.  Mr.  Rowlands  heard  the 
name  Es-Serr  given  to  an  elevated  plain  to  the  east 
of  Kadesh,  which  most,  he  thinks,  be  the  Seir  alluded 
to  in  Dent.  i.  44,  where  the  Israelites  were  chased 
before  the  Anialekites.  (Williams’s  Holy  City,  vol.  L 
appendix,  p.  465.)  [G.  W.] 

SEIKAE.  [Psophis.] 

SELACHUSA,  an  island  lying  off  the  Argolic 
promontory  of  Speiraeum,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  s.  57). 

SELAH.  [Petra.] 

SELAMB1NA  {J.r)\ap.6iva,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 7),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  His  pan  i a Baetica  between  Sex 
and  Abdera.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  Florez  {Esp.  &w7r. 
xii.  pp.  3,  6)  identifies  it  with  Calabreha,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ukert  (ii.  p.  i.  p.  351),  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sorbitan.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SELAS.  [Mkssknia,  p.  342,  b.] 

SELASIA.  [Sf.i.lasia.] 

SELEMNUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.  No.  10.] 
SELENTIS  or  SfcLENITIS(2«Ae»-Tls  or2«Acn- 
Tfy)  a district  in  the  south-west  part  of  Cilicia,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast,  bat  also  some  distance  in  the 
interior;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Sclinus.  (Ptol.  ▼.  8.  §§  2,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

SELENU'SIAE  (2«A7jwu<ricw)or  SELENNUTES 
two  lakes  formed  by  the  sea,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Caystrus,  and  not  far  from  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  These  two  lakes,  which  communicated 
with  each  other,  were  extremely  rich  in  fish,  and 
formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
though  they  were  on  several  occasions  wrested  from  it. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.642  ; Plin.  v.  31.)  The  name  of  the 
lakes,  derived  from  Selene,  the  moon -goddess,  or  Arte- 
mis, probably  arose  from  their  connection  with  the 
great  goddess  of  Ephesus.  (Comp.  Chandler’s 
Travels  m Asm  Minor,  vol.  L p.  162.)  [L.  S.] 

SELEUCEIA  or  SELEUCIA,  two  towns  in  Syria. 

1.  Ad  Belum  (2eA«wc«ia  irpbs  B^Ay),  sometimes 
called  Selkucobelus,  situated  in  the  district 
of  Caiwuotis,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  69°  30',  lat 
34°  45'.  The  Belus  was  a tributary  of  the  Orontes, 
running  into  it  from  the  W.,  and  since,  as  Pococke  re- 
marks, Seleucia  was  exactly  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Paltos,  it  must  have  been  due  E.  of  it  Now  Soldo,  the 
ancient  Paltos,  lies  two  hours  S.  of  Jebilee,  ancient 
Gabala,  on  tbe  coast  Seleucia  ad  Belum  must  be 
looked  for  1°  10'  to  the  E.,  according  to  Ptolemy’s 
reckoning,  who  places  Paltos  in  long.  63°  20',  lat. 
34°  45'.  Modern  conjecture  has  identified  it  with 
Shogh  and  Divertigi , which  is  placed  30  miles  E. 
of  Antioch.  (Ptol.  v.  15.  §16;  Pooocke,  Syriu 
vol.  ii  p.  199.)  Pliny  mentions  it  with  another  not 
elsewhere  recognised,  in  the  interior  of  Syria;  **  Se- 
leucias  prnetcr  jam  dictam  (i.  e.  Pieria),  duas,  qime 
ad  Euphratem,  et  quae  ad  Belum  vocautur  ” (v.  23. 

§ 19). 

2.  Pieria  (2<A«u*eta  Thepia  : Eth.  2*\(vKtv>), 
a maritime  city  of  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long. 
68°  36',  lat  35°  26',  between  Rhossos  and  tlio 
months  of  the  Orontes.  Its  ancient  mime,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  “ Rivers  of  Water  " (wT5«toj  vora- 
pu>[),  a strong  city,  called  Free  by  Pompey  (Strab.  xvi. 

2.  § 8).  Its  position  is  fully  described  by  Folybiua. 
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It  was  situated  on  the  sea  between  Cilicia  and 
Phoenice,  over  against  a large  mountain  called  Cory- 
phaeum, the  base  of  which  was  washed  on  its  W. 
aide  by  the  sea,  towards  the  E.  it  dominated  the 
dist  ricts  of  Antioch  and  Seleucis.  Seleucia  lay  on 
the  S.  of  this  mountain,  separated  from  it  by  a deep 
and  rugged  valley.  The  city  extended  to  the  sea 
throngh  broken  ground,  but  was  surrounded  for  the 
most  part  by  precipitous  and  abrupt  rocks.  On  the 
aide  towards  the  sea  Lay  the  factory  (t(1  ipwopsia)  and 
auburb,  on  the  level  ground,  strongly  fortified.  The 
whole  hollow  (afro r)  of  the  city  was  likewise  strongly 
fortified  with  fine  walls, and  temples, and  buildings.  It 
had  one  approach  on  the  sea  side,  by  an  artificial  road 
in  steps  (KAi/uunrHp),  distributed  into  frequent  and 
continuous  slopes  (cuttings? — JjK\i/uun)  and  curves 
( tun  neb  ? — entcueipaai).  The  embouchure  of  the  Oron- 
tes  was  not  far  distant — 40  stadia,  according  to  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  750).  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
(died  b.  c.  280),  and  was  of  great  importance,  in  a 
military  view,  during  the  wars  between  the  Seleucidae 
and  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  taken  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  on  his  expedition  into  Syria,  and  held  by 
an  Egyptian  garrison  until  the  time  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Apollophanes, 
a Seleucian,  resolved  to  recover  it  from  l’tolemy 
Phitopator  (cir.  n.  c.  220),  in  order  to  remove  the 
disgrace  of  an  Egyptian  garrison  in  the  heart  of 
Syria,  and  to  (Aviate  the  danger  which  it  threatened 
to  his  operations  in  Coele-Syria,  being,  as  it  was,  a 
principal  city,  and  well  nigh,  so  to  speak,  the  proper 
home  of  the  Syrian  power.  Having  sent  the  fleet 
against  it,  under  the  admiral  Diognetus,  ho  himself 
inarched  with  his  army  from  Apameia,  and  encamped 
near  the  Hippodrome,  5 stadia  from  the  city. 
Haring  in  vain  attempted  to  win  it  by  bribery,  be 
divided  his  forces  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  under 
Zeuxis  made  the  assault  near  the  gate  of  Antioch, 
a second  under  Hen  nogenes  near  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  the  third  under  Ardys  and  Diognetus  by 
the  arsenal  and  suburb,  which  was  first  carried,  where- 
upon the  garrison  capitulated  (Polyb.  v.  58 — 60). 
It  was  afterwards  a place  of  arms  in  the  farther  prose- 
cution of  the  war  against  Ptolemy  (66).  The  Mount 
Coryphaeum  of  Polybius  is  the  Pieria  of  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  distin- 
guishing appellation.  Strabo  mentions,  from  Posi- 
donius, that  a kind  of  asphaltic  soil  was  quarried  in 
this  place,  which,  when  spread  over  the  roots  of  the 
▼ine,  acted  as  a preservative  against  blight  (vii.  p. 
316.)  He  calb  it  the  first  city  of  the  Syrians,  from 
Cilicia,  and  states  its  distance  from  Soli,  in  a straight 
course,  a little  less  than  1000  stadia  (xiv.  p.  676). 
It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Tetrapolia,  which 
was  a synonym  for  the  district  of  Seleucia,  the  others 
being  Antioch,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia,  which  were 
called  sister  cities,  being  all  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  called  by  the  names  respectively  of  him- 
self, his  father,  his  wife,  and  his  motber-in-law ; that 
bearing  his  father’s  name  being  the  largest,  that 
bearing  hb  own,  the  strongest.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  749.) 
The  auguries  attending  its  foundation  are  mentioned 
by  John  Malalas  ( Chronographia,  lib.  viii.  p.  254). 
It  became  the  port  of  Antioch,  and  there  it  was  that 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked  for  Cyprus,  on 
their  first  mission  to  Asia  Minor  (Acts,  xiii.  4),  the 
Orontes  never  having  been  navigable  even  as  far 
as  Antioch  for  any  but  vesseb  of  light  draught. 
Pliny  calb  it  “ Seleucia  libera  Pieria,”  and  describes 
it  as  situated  on  a promontory  (v.  21)  dxxv.  M.  P. 
distant  from  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates  rl2).  He  de- 
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| slgnatea  the  Coryphaeum  of  Poly  bins,  the  Pieria  of 
| Strabo,  Mount  Casius,  a name  also  extended  by  Strabo 
’ to  the  mountains  about  Seleucia,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  Antiocheans  celebrating  a feast  to  Triptolemos  as 
a demigod,  in  Mount  Cassius  around  Seleucia  (xri. 
p.  750).  The  ruins  of  the  site  have  been  fully  ex- 
plored and  described  in  modern  times,  first  by 
Pococke  (Observations  on  Syria,  chap.  xxii.  p.  182, 
&c.),who  identified  many  points  noticed  by  Polybius, 
and  subsequently  by  CoL  Chesney  ( Journal  of  the 
R.  Geoff.  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  228,  &c.).  The 
mountain  range  noticed  by  Polybius  is  now  called 
Jebel  Musa  ; and  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood 
appears  to  be  the  u low  mountain,  called  fiin-Kiliseh,” 
or  the  1000  churches.  Part  of  the  site  of  the  town 
was  occupied,  according  to  Pococke,  by  the  village  at 
Kepee,  situated  about  a mile  from  the  sea.  The 
masonry  of  the  once  magnificent  port  of  Seleucia  is 
still  in  so  good  a state  that  it  merely  requires  trifling 
repairs  in  some  places,  and  to  be  cleaned  out;  a pro- 
ject contemplated,  but  not  executed,  by  one  AH  Pasha, 
when  governor  of  Aleppo.  The  plan  of  the  port, 
with  its  walb  and  basins,  its  piers,  floodgates,  and 
defences,  can  be  dbtinctly  traced.  The  walls  of  the 
suburb,  with  its  agora,  the  double  line  of  defence  of 
the  inner  city,  comprehending  in  their  circumfe- 
rence about  4 miles,  which  is  filled  with  ruins  of 
houses  ; its  castellated  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  gate  of  Antioch  on  the  SE.  of  the  site, 
with  its  pilasters  and  towers,  near  which  is  a double 
row  of  marble  columns;  large  remains  of  tw'o 
temples,  one  of  which  was  of  tile  Corinthian  order; 
the  amphitheatre,  near  which  Antiochus  encamped, 
before  hb  assault  upon  the  city,  with  twenty-four 
tiers  of  benches  still  to  be  traced ; the  numerous  rocky 
excavations  of  the  necropolb,  with  the  sarcophagi, 
always  of  good  workmanship,  now  broken  and 
scattered  about  in  all  directions,  all  attest  the  ancient 
importance  of  the  city,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  his- 
torian who  has  described  it.  Most  remarkable  of 
all  in  this  view  b the  important  engineering  work, 
to  which  Polybius  alludes  as  the  only  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  sea,  fully  described  by 
Col.  Chesney,  as  the  most  striking  of  the  interesting 
remains  of  Seleucia.  It  b a very  extensive  excava- 
tion, cut  through  the  solid  rock  from  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  town  almost  to  the  sea,  part  of 
which  b a deep  hollow  way,  and  the  remainder 
regular  tunnels,  between  20  and  30  feet  wide,  and 
as  many  high,  executed  with  great  skill  and  con- 
siderable labour.  From  its  eastern  to  its  western 
extremity  b a total  length  of  1088  yards,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  traversed  by  an  aqueduct 
carried  along  the  face  of  the  rock,  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  Its  termination  b rough  and 
very  imperfect,  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
sea  ; and  while  the  bottom  of  the  rest  of  the  excava- 
tion b tolerably  regular,  in  thb  portion  it  b impeded 
by  large  masses  of  rock  lying  across  it  at  intervals ; 
which  would  imply  either  that  it  was  never  com- 
pleted, or  that  it  was  finished  in  this  part  with 
masonry,  which  may  have  been  carried  off  for 
building  purposes.  It  b,  perhaps,  in  thb  part  that 
the  stairs  mentioned  by  Polybius  may  have  been 
situated,  in  order  to  form  a communication  with  the 
sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  thb  ex- 
cavation b the  passage  mentioned  by  him  as  the  solo 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  sea  ; and 
it  b strange  that  any  question  should  have  arisen 
concerning  its  design.  A rough  plan  of  the  site  is 
given  by  Pococke  (p.  183);  but  a much  inure 
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carefully  executed  plan,  with  drawings  and  sections 
of  the  tunnels,  &c.,  has  lately  been  published  by  Cap- 
tain Allen,  who  surveyed  the  site  of  the  harbour,  but 
not  of  the  town,  in  1850.  {The  Dead  Sea,  #c.,  Map 
at  end  of  vol.  i.,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  208 — 230.)  [G.  W.j 


SELEUCELA  or  SELEUCIA  (XeAethcem).  1. 
A town  near  the  northern  frontier  of  l’isidia, 
surnamed  Sidera  {h  ZiSrjpa,  Ptol.  v.  5.  § 4 ; HierocL 
p.  673),  probably  on  account  of  iron-works  in  its 
vicinity.  There  are  some  coins  of  this  place  with 
the  image  of  the  Asiatic  divinity  Men,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Antioch,  and  bearing  the  inscription  KAav- 
&i(T(T(\tvKiu>v,  which  might  lead  to  the  idea  that 
the  place  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
(Sestini,  Mon.  Vet.  p.  96.)  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  town  of  Ejerdir. 

2.  A town  in  Pamphylia  between  Side  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  at  a distance  of 
80  stadia  from  Side,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea.  ( Stadiasm . J far.  Mag.  § 216.) 

3.  An  important  towu  of  Cilicia,  in  a fertile  plain 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Calycadnua,  a few  miles 
above  its  mouth,  was  founded  by  Seleucus  I.,  sur- 
named Nicator.  A town  or  towns,  however,  had 
previously  existed  on  the  spot  under  the  names  of 
Olbia  and  liyria,  and  Seleucus  seems  to  have  only  < 
extended  and  united  them  in  one  town  under  the 
name  Seleucia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  j 
Holtni  were  at  the  same  time  transferred  to  the  new 
town,  which  was  well  built,  and  in  a style  very 
different  from  that  of  other  Cilician  and  Patnphylian 
cities.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  670.)  In 
situation,  climate,  and  the  richness  of  its  productions, 
it  rivalled  the  neighbouring  Tarsus,  and  it  was 
much  frequented  on  account  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympia,  and  on  account  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  (Zosim.  i.  57 ; Basil.  Vita  S.  Theclae,  i.  p. 
275,  Oral,  xxvii.  p.  148.)  Pliny  (v.  27)  states 
that  it  was  surnamed  Tracheotis;  and  some  ecclesi- 
astical historians,  speaking  of  a council  held  there, 
call  the  town  simply  Trachea  (Sozom.  iv.  1 6 ; Socrat. 
ii.  39;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 5;  Arum.  Marc.  xiv.  25; 
Ores.  vii.  12.)  The  town  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  Selefhith,  and  its  ancient  remains  are 
scattered  over  a large  extent  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Calycadnua.  The  chief  remains 
are  those  of  a theatre,  in  the  front  of  which  there 
are  considerable  ruins,  with  porticoes  and  other 
large  buildings:  farther  on  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  which  had  been  converted  into  a Chris- 
tian church,  and  several  large  Corinthian  co- 
lumns. Ancient  Seieuceia,  which  appears  to  have 
remained  a free  city  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustas, 
remained  in  the  same  condition  even  after  a great 
portion  of  Cilicia  was  given  to  Arihelaus  of  Cappa- 
docia, whence  both  imperial  and  autonomous  coins 
of  the  place  are  found.  Seieuceia  was  the  birthplace 
of  several  men  of  eminence,  such  os  the  peripatetics 
Atbenaeus  and  Xenarchus,  who  flourished  in  the 
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reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  sophist  Alexander,  who 
taught  at  Antioch,  ami  was  private  secretary  to  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  (Philostr.  Tit  Soph.  ii.  5.) 
According  to  some  authorities,  lastly,  the  emperor 
Trajan  died  at  Seieuceia  (Eutrop.  viii.  2,  16;  Oroa. 
L c.),  tbongh  others  state  that  he  died  at  Selinus. 


COIN  OF  SELEUCEIA  IN  CIUC1A. 


4.  Seleucia  in  Caria  [Tralles.]  [L.  S.J 
SELEUCELA  or  SELEUCIA  (Z«Ae&r«ia,  Polyb. 
v.  48;  Strab.  xi.  p.  521 ; Ptol.  v.  18.  § 8),  a large 
city  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  several  other  towns  of  the  same 
name,  is  generally  known  in  history  by  the  title  of 
ZcAcuKeia  M ry  Tiyprrri.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738 ; 
Appian,  Syr.  57.)  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
(Strab.  /.  c.;  Plin.  vi.  26.  a.  30;  Tacit.  ^4  no.  vi. 
42;  Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  xviii.  9.  § 8;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  20),  and  appears  to  have  been  placed  near  tho 
junction  with  tho  Tigris,  of  the  great  dyke  which 
was  carried  across  Mesopotamia  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar 
Malcha  (the  royal  river).  (Plin.  L c.,  and  kid. 
Char.  p.  5.)  Ptolemy  states  that  the  artificial  river 
divided  it  into  two  parts  (v.  18.  § 8).  On  the 
other  hand,  Theophylact  states  that  both  rivers,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  surrounded  it  like  a rampart 
— by  the  latter,  in  all  probability,  meaning  the 
Nahar  Malcha  (v.  6).  It  was  situated  about  40  miles 
NK.  of  Babylon  (according  to  Strabo,  300  stadia, 
and  to  the  Tab.  Peutinger.,  44  M.P.).  In  form,  its 
original  structure  is  said  to  have  resembled  an  eagle 
with  its  wings  outspread.  (Plin.  L c.)  It  was 
mainly  constructed  of  materials  brought  from  Baby- 
lon, and  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
elder  city,  as  Ctesiphon  was  (some  centuries  later) 
of  Seieuceia  itself.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738.)  It  was 
placed  in  a district  of  great  fertility,  and  is  said, 
in  its  best  days,  to  have  had  a population  of 
600,000  persons.  (Plin.  Lc.)  Strabo  adds,  that  it 
was  even  larger  than  Antiocheia  Syriae, — at  his  time 
probably  the  greatest  commercial  entrepot  in  tho 
East,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandreia  (xvi.  p.  750). 
Even  so  late  as  the  period  of  its  destruction  its 
population  is  still  stated  to  have  amounted  to  half  a 
mUiion.  (Eutrop.  v.  8;  comp.  Oros.  viii.  5.)  To 
its  commercial  importance  it  doubtless  owed  the  free 
character  of  its  local  government,  which  appears  to 
Siave  been  administered  by  means  of  a senate  of 
300  citizens.  Polybius  states  that,  on  tiro  over- 
throw of  Molon,  the  Median  rebels  Antinchus  and 
Hermeias  descended  on  Seieuceia,  which  had  been 
previously  taken  by  Molon,  and,  after  punishing  the 
people  by  torture  and  tho  Infliction  of  a heavy  fine, 
exiled  the  local  magistracy,  who  were  called  Adei- 
ganae.  {’ASetydvat,  Polyb.  v.  54.)  Their  love  of 
freedom  and  of  independent  government  was,  however, 
of  longer  duration.  (Plin.  L c. ; Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  42.) 

Seleuoeia  owed  its  ruin  to  the  wars  of  the 
I tomans  with  the  Parthians  and  other  eastern 
nations.  It  is  first  noticed  in  that  between  Crassus 
and  Orudes  (Dion  Case.  xl.  20);  but  it  would  seem 
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that  Crassos  did  not  himself  reach  Seleuceia.  On 
the  advance  of  Trajan  from  Asia  Minor,  Seleuceia 
was  taken  by  Eruciua  Claras  and  Julius  Alexander, 
and  partially  burnt  to  the  ground  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
30) ; and  a few  years  later  it  was  still  more  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Cassius,  the  general  of  Lucias 
Veras,  during  the  war  with  Voiogeses.  (Dion  Cass, 
lxxi.  2;  Eutrop.  v.  8;  Capitol.  Vervs,  c.  8.)  When 
Sereins,  during  the  Parthian  War,  descended  the 
Euphrates,  he  appears  to  have  found  Seleuceia  and 
Babylon  equally  abandoned  and  desolate,  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixxv.  9.)  Still  later,  in  his  expedition  to  the 
East,  Julian  found  the  whole  country  round  Seleu- 
ceia  one  vast  marsh  full  of  wild  game,  which  his 
soldiers  hunted.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  5.)  It  would 
seem  from  the  indistinct  notices  of  some  authors, 
that  Seleuceia  once  bore  the  namo  of  Coche. 
[COCHE.]  [V.] 

SELEUCIS  (2eAtv*ff),  a district  of  Syria,  men- 
tioned by  PtoIemy,aa  containing  the  cities  of  Gephurn, 
Gindarus,  and  Iinma  (v.  15.  § 15).  Strabo  calls  it 
the  best  of  all  the  districts  : it  was  also  called 
Tetrapolis,  on  account  of  its  four  most  important 
cities,  for  it  had  many.  These  four  were,  Antioch, 
Seleuceia  in  Pieria,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia  (xri. 
p.  749).  It  also  comprehended,  according  to  Strabo, 
four  satrapies  ; and  it  is  clear  that  he  uses  the  name 
in  a much  wider  sense  than  Ptolemy,  who  places  the 
four  cities  of  the  tetrapolis  of  Strabo’s  Seleucis  in  so 
many  separate  districts ; Antioch  in  CassiotiB, 
Apameia  in  Apamene,  Laodiceia  in  Laodicene,  while 
lie  only  implies,  but  does  not  state,  that  Seleuceia  lies 
In  Seleucis.  [G.  W.J 

SELGE  (2UA71J:  Elk.  'StXytbt'),  an  important 
city  in  Pisidia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Taurus,  at  the  part  where  the  river  Eurymcdon 
forces  its  way  through  the  mountains  towards  the 
sooth.  Tbe  town  was  believed  to  be  a Greek  colony, 
for  Strabo  (xii.  p.  520)  states  that  it  was  founded 
by  Lacedaemonians,  but  adds  the  somewhat  unin- 
telligible remark  that  previously  it  had  been  founded 
by  Calchas  (Comp.  Pdlyb.  ▼.  76;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.; 
Dion.  Per.  858).  The  acropolis  of  Selge  bore  the 
name  of  Cesbedium  (K«rtf«’6ior;  Polyb.  Z.  c.)  The 
district  in  which  the  town  was  situated  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  producing  abundance  of  oil  and  wine, 
but  the  town  itself  was  difficult  of  access,  being 
surrounded  by  precipices  and  beds  of  torrents  flowing 
towards  tbe  Eurymedon  and  Cast  ms,  and  requiring 
bridges  to  make  them  passable.  In  consequence  of 
its  excellent  laws  and  political  constitution,  Selge 
rose  to  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  and  populous 
city  of  Pisidia,  and  at  one  time  was  able  to  send 
an  army  of  20,000  men  into  the  field.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  and  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  which  they  were  regarded  as  worthy  kinsmen  of 
tbe  Lacedaemonians,  the  Selgians  were  never  subject 
to  any  foreign  power,  but  remained  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  freedom  and  independence.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  Pisidia,  the 
Selgians  sent  an  embassy  to  him  and  gained  his 
favour  and  friendship.  (Arrian,  Anab.  L 28.)  At 
that  time  they  were  at  war  with  the  Telmissians.  At 
the  period  when  Achaeus  had  made  himself  master 
of  Western  Asia,  the  Selgians  were  at  war  with 
Pcdnelissus,  which  was  besieged  by  them;  and 
Achaeus,  on  the  invitation  of  Pednelissus,  sent  a 
large  force  against  Selge.  After  a long  and  vigorous 
siege,  the  Selgians,  being  betrayed  and  despairing  of 
resisting  Achaeus  any  longer,  sent  deputies  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  them  on  the  fol* 
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lowing  terms:  they  agreed  to  pay  immediately 
400  talents,  to  restore  the  prisoners  of  Pednelissus, 
and  after  a time  to  pay  300  talents  in  addition. 
(Polyb.  v.  72 — 77.)  We  now  have  for  a long  time 
no  particulars  about  the  history  of  Selge;  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era  Zosimus  (v.  15)  calls  it 
indeed  a little  town,  but  it  was  still  strong  enough 
to  repel  a body  of  Goths.  It  is  strange  that  Pliny 
does  not  notice  Selge,  for  wo  know  from  its  coins 
that  it  was  still  a flourishing  town  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5. 
§ 8)  and  Hierocles  (p.  681).  Independently  of  wino 
and  oil,  the  country  about  Selge  was  rich  in  timber, 
and  a variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  storax  was 
much  valued  from  its  yielding  a strong  perfume. 
Selge  was  also  celebrated  for  an  ointment  prepared 
from  the  iris  root.  (Strab.  L c. ; Plin.  xii.  55,  xxi. 
19;  comp.  Liv.  xxxv.  13.)  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Aria 
Minor,  p.  171,  folL)  thinks  that  he  has  discovered 
tiie  rains  of  Selge  about  10  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  the  village  of  Boojdk.  They  are  seen  on  a lofty 
promontory  “ now  presenting  magnificent  wrecks  of 
grandeur.”  *'  1 rode,”  says  Sir  Charles,  “ at  least 
3 miles  through  a part  of  the  city,  which  was  ono 
pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings,  vying  with 

each  other  in  splendour The  material  of  these 

ruins  had  suffered  much  from  the  exposure  to  the 
elements,  being  grey  with  a lichen  which  baa  eaten 
into  the  marble,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  surface 
and  inscriptions;  but  the  scale,  the  simple  grandeur, 
and  the  uniform  beauty  of  stylo  bespoke  its  date  to 
be  the  early  Greek.  The  sculptured  cornices  fre- 
quently contain  groups  of  figures  fighting,  wearing 
helmets  and  body-armour,  with  shields  and  long 
spears ; from  the  ill-proportioned  figures  and  general 
appearance,  they  must  rank  in  date  with  the  Aegina 
marbles.  The  ruins  are  so  thickly  strewn,  that  little 
cultivation  is  practicable ; but  in  the  areas  of  theatres, 
cellos  of  temples,  and  any  space  where  a plough  can 
be  used,  the  wheat  is  springing  up.  The  general 
style  of  the  temples  is  Corinthian,  but  not  so  florid 
as  in  less  ancient  towns.  The  tombs  are  scattered 
for  a mile  from  the  town,  and  are  of  many  kinds, 
some  cut  in  chambers  in  face  of  the  rock,  others 
sarcophagi  of  the  heaviest  form : they  have  had  in- 
scriptions, and  the  ornaments  are  almost  all  martial ; 
several  seats  remain  among  tbe  tombs.  I can 
scarcely  guess  the  number  of  temples  or  columned 
buildings  in  the  town,  but  I certainly  traced  fifty  or 
sixty. . . . Although  apparently  unnecessary  for  de- 
fence, the  town  has  had  strong  walls,  partly  built 
with  large  stones  in  the  Cyclopean  mode. ...  I never 
conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  the  works  of  the  ancient* 
as  from  my  visit  to  this  place,  standing  as  it  does  in 
a situation,  as  it  were,  above  the  world."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  by  means  of 
inscriptions  or  coins  to  identify  this  place  with  the 
ancient  Selge  more  satisfactorily.  (Comp.  Von 
Hammer,  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbuchcr,  vol.  cvi.  p. 
92.)  [L.  S.] 
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SF.LGOVAE  (SeAyooocu,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 8),  a 
people  on  the  S\V.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Gallotcay  and  in  Duttrfries-shire. 
Camden  (p.  1194)  derives  the  name  of  Solway 
from  them.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SKLl'NUS  (2«AikoDj)  1.  A village  in  the  north 
of  Laconia,  described  by  Pausaniaa  as  20  stadia 
from  Gerontlirae ; bat  as  Paus&nias  seems  not  to 
have  visited  this  part  of  Laconia,  the  distances  may 
not  be  correct.  I .cuke,  therefore,  places  Selinus  at 
the  village  of  K os  nun,  which  lies  further  north  of 
Geronthrae  than  20  stadia,  but  where  there  nre 
remains  of  ancient  tombs.  (Pans.  iii.  22.  § 8 ; 
Leake,  Peloponnesiaca , p.  363  ; Boblaye,  Re- 
citer ches , c fc.  p.  97 ; Curtius,  reloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  304.) 

2.  A river  in  the  Tripbylian  Elis,  near  Scillos. 
[Scillus.] 

3.  A river  in  Acbaia.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.  No.  6.] 

SELl'NUS  (2«A»vowj:  Eth.  SeAu'oiVnot,  Seli- 

nuntios : Bn.  at  Torre  dei  Pulcf),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  SW.  coast  of  that  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  4 miles  W.  of 
that  of  the  llypeas  ( Beltci ).  It  was  founded,  as  we 
learn  from  Thucydides,  by  a colony  from  the  Sicilian 
city  of  Megara,  or  Megara  Hyblaea,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a leader  named  Pammilus,  about  100  years 
after  the  settlement  of  that  city,  with  the  addition 
of  a fresh  body  of  colonists  from  the  parent  city  of 
Megara  in  Greece.  (Thuc.  vi.  4,  vii.  57  ; Scymn. 
Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  The  dale  of  its  foun- 
dation cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  as  Thucydides  indi- 
cates it  only  by  reference  to  that  of  tlie  Sicilian 
Megara,  which  is  itself  not  accurately  known,  but 
it  may  be  placed  about  u.  c.  628.  Diodorus  indeed 
would  place  it  22  years  earlier,  or  b.  c.  650,  and 
Hieronymus  still  further  back,  b.  c.  654;  but  the 
date  given  by  Thucydides,  which  is  probably  entitled 
to  the  most  confidence,  is  incompatible  with  this 
earlier  epoch.  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Diod.  xiii.  59;  Hieron. 
Citron . ad  ann.  1362  ; Clinton,  East.  HelL  vol.  i. 
p.  208.)  The  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  quantities  of  wild  parsley  (ere  A ivbs) 
which  grew  on  the  spot;  and  for  the  same  reason  a 
leaf  of  this  parsley  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
their  coins. 

Selinus  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Sicily,  and  for  this  reason  was  early  brought 
into  contact  and  collision  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  barbarians  in  the  W.  and  NW.  of  the  island. 
The  former  people,  however,  do  not  at  first  seem  to 
have  offered  any  obstacle  to  their  progress;  but  as 
early  as  b.c.  580  we  find  the  Selinuntines  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  people  of  Segesta  (a  non-Hellenic 
city),  whose  territory  bordered  on  their  own.  (Diod. 
v.  9).  The  arrival  of  a body  of  emigrants  from 
Rhodes  and  Cnidus  who  subsequently  founded  Lipara, 
and  who  lent  their  assistance  to  the  Segestans,  for 
a time  secured  the  victory  to  that  people;  but  dis- 
putes and  hostilities  seem  to  have  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  between  the  two  cities,  aud  it  is  probable 
that  in  b.  c.  454,  when  Diodorus  speaks  of  the 
Segestans  as  being  at  war  with  the  LUybaeans 
(xi.  86),  that  the  Selinuntines  are  the  people 
really  meant.  [Lilybaeum.]  The  river  Mazarus, 
which  at  that  time  appears  to  have  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states,  was  only  about  15 
miles  W.  of  Selinus;  and  it  is  certain  that  at  a 
somewhat  luter  period  the  territory  of  Selinus  ex- 
tended to  its  bonks,  and  that  that  city  had  a fort 
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and  emporium  at  its  mouth.  (Diod.  xiii.  54.)  On 
the  other  side  its  territory  certainly  extended  as  far 
as  the  Halycus  or  Salsv,  at  the  mouth  of  which  it 
had  founded  the  colony  of  Minot,  or  Heracleia,  as  it 
was  afterwards  termed.  (Herod,  v.  46.)  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  Selinus  had  early  attained  to 
great  power  and  prosperity;  but  we  have  very  little 
information  as  to  its  history,  We  learn,  however, 
that,  like  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  it  had  passed 
from  on  oligarchy  to  a despotism,  and  about  b.  c. 
510  was  subject  to  a despot  named  Peithagores, 
from  whom  the  citizens  were  freed  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Spartan  Euryleon,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Dorieus:  and  thereupon  Euryleon  himself,  for  a 
short  time,  seized  on  the  vacant  sovereignty,  but  was 
speedily  overthrown  and  put  to  death  by  the  Seli- 
nuntines. (Herod,  v.  46.)  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes  which  led  the  Selinuntines  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  take  part  with  the 
Carthaginians  during  the  great  expedition  of  Ha- 
milcar,  b.  c.  480;  but  we  learn  that  they  had  even 
promised  to  send  a contingent  to  the  Carthaginian 
army,  which,  however  did  not  arrive  till  after  its  de- 
feat. (Diod.  xL  21,  xiii.  55.)  The  Selinuntines 
are  next  mentioned  in  b.  c.  466,  as  co-operating 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Sicily  in  assisting  the 
Syracusans  to  expel  Thrasybulns  (Id.  xi.  68)  ; and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  fully 
shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  half  century  that 
followed,  a period  of  tranquillity  and  opulence  for 
most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.  Thucydides 
speaks  of  Selinus  just  before  the  Athenian  expedi- 
tion as  a powerful  aud  wealthy  city,  possessing  great 
resources  for  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  having 
large  stores  of  wealth  accumulated  in  its  temples. 
(Thnc.  vL  20.)  Diodorus  also  represents  it  at  tho 
time  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  as  having  enjoyed 
a long  period  of  tranquillity,  and  possessing  a 
numerous  population.  (Diod.  xiii.  55.) 

In  b.  c.  416,  a renewal  of  the  old  disputes  be- 
tween Selinus  and  Scgesta  became  the  occasion  of 
the  great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  Seli. 
nuntines  were  the  first  to  call  in  the  powerful  aid  of 
Syracuse,  and  thus  for  a time  obtained  the  complete 
advantage  over  their  enemies,  whom  they  were  able  to 
blockade  both  by  sea  and  land ; but  in  this  extremity 
the  Segestans  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
Athens.  (Thuc.  vi.  6;  Diod.  xii.  82.)  Though  the 
Alheniuns  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  mea- 
sures for  the  immediate  relief  of  Scgesta,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Selinuntines  and  Syracusans  withdrew 
their  forces  at  once,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
operations  against  Scgesta.  Nor  does  Selinus  bear 
any  important  part  in  the  war  of  which  it  was  the 
immediate  occasion.  Kicias  indeed  proposed,  when 
the  expedition  first  arrived  in  Sicily  (b.  c.  415), 
that  they  should  proceed  at  once  to  Selinus  and 
compel  that  city  to  submit  on  moderate  terms 
(Thuc.  vi.  47);  but  this  advice  being  overruled,  the 
efforts  of  the  armament  were  directed  against  Syra- 
cuse, and  tlie  Selinuntines  in  consequence  bore  but  a 
secondary  part  in  the  subsequent  operations.  They 
arc,  however,  mentioned  on  several  occasions  as  fur- 
nishing auxiliaries  to  the  Syracusans;  aud  it  was  at 
Selinus  that  the  large  Peloponnesian  force  sent  to 
the  support  of  Gylippus  landed  in  the  spring  of  413, 
having  been  driven  river  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a 
tempest.  (Thuc.  vii.  50.  59;  Diod.  xiii.  12.) 

Tho  defeat  of  the  Athenian  armament  left  the 
Segestans  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  their  rivals; 
they  in  vain  attempted  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the 
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Selinontines  by  ceding  without  further  contest  the 
frontier  district  which  had  been  the  original  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  But  the  Selinuntines  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  concession,  and  continued  to  press 
them  with  fresh  aggressions,  for  protection  against 
which  they  sought  assistance  from  Carthage.  This 
was,  after  some  hesitation,  accorded  them,  and  a 
small  force  sent  over  at  once,  with  the  assistance  of 
which  the  Segestans  were  able  to  defeat  the  Selinun- 
tines in  a battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  43,  44.)  But  not 
content  with  this,  the  Carthaginians  in  the  following 
spring  (b.  c.  409)  sent  over  a vast  army  amounting, 
according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  to  100,000  men, 
with  which  Hannibal  (the  grandson  of  Ham il car 
that  was  killed  at  Himera)  landed  at  Lilybaeum, 
and  from  thence  marched  direct  to  Selinns.  The 
Selinuntines  were  wholly  unprepared  to  resist  such 
a force;  so  little  indeed  had  they  expected  it  that 
the  fortifications  of  their  city  were  in  many  places 
out  of  repair,  and  the  auxiliary  force  which  had  been 
promised  by  Syracuse  as  well  as  by  Agrigentum 
and  Gela,  was  not  yet  ready,  and  did  not  arrive  in 
time.  The  Selinuntines,  indeed,  defended  themselves 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  even  after  the 
walls  were  carried,  continued  the  contest  from 
house  to  house  ; but  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  enemy  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless ; and 
after  a siege  of  only  ten  days  the  city  was  taken, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  put  to  the 
sword.  Of  the  citizens  of  Selinus  we  are  told  that 
16,000  were  slain,  5000  made  prisoners,  and  2600 
under  the  command  of  Empedion  escaped  to  Agri- 
gent  uin.  (Diod.  xiii.  54 — 59.)  Shortly  after  Han- 
nibal destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  gave 
permission  to  the  surviving  inhabitants  to  return 
and  occupy  it,  as  tributaries  of  Carthage,  an  ar- 
rangement which  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  sub- 
sequently concluded  between  Dionysius  and  the 
Carthaginians,  in  b.  c.  405.  (Id.  xiii.  59,  1 14.) 
In  the  interval  a considerable  number  of  the  survi- 
vors and  fugitives  had  been  brought  together  by 
Hermoc  rates,  and  established  within  its  walls.  (/£. 
63.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a considerable  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Selinus  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission,  and  that  the  city  continued  to  subsist 
under  the  Carthaginian  dominion ; but  a fatal  blow 
had  been  given  to  its  prosperity,  which  it  undoubtedly 
never  recovered.  The  Selinuntines  are  again  men- 
tioned in  b.  c.  397  as  declaring  in  favour  of  Dio- 
nysius during  his  war  with  Carthage  (Diod.  xiv. 
47);  but  both  the  city  and  territory  were  again 
given  up  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  peace  of 
383  (Id.  xv.  17);  and  though  Dionysius  recovered 
possession  of  it  by  arms  shortly  before  his  death 
(Id.  xv.  73),  it  is  probable  that  it  soon  again 
lapsed  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage.  The  Ha- 
lycus,  which  was  established  as  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  by  the 
treaty  of  383,  seems  to  have  generally  continued 
to  be  so  recognised,  notwithstanding  temporary  in- 
terruptions; and  was  again  fixed  as  their  limit  by 
the  treaty  with  Agathocles  in  b.  c.  314.  (Id.  xix. 
71.)  This  last  treaty  expressly  stipulated  that  Se- 
linus, as  well  as  Hcracleia  and  Himera,  should  con- 
tinue subject  to  Carthage,  as  before.  In  b.  c.  276, 
however,  during  tbe  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily, 
the  Selinuntines  voluntarily  submitted  to  that 
monarch,  after  the  capture  of  Heraclria.  (Id.  xxii. 
10.  Exc,  H.  p.  498.)  During  the  First  Punic 
War  we  again  find  Selinas  subject  to  Carthage,  and 
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its  territory  was  repeatedly  the  theatre  of  military 
operations  between  the  contending  powers.  (Id. 
xxiii.  1,  21;  Pol.  i.  39.)  But  before  the  close  of 
the  war  (about  B.  c.  250),  when  the  Carthaginians 
were  beginning  to  contract  their  operations,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  defenco  of  as  few  points 
as  possible,  they  removed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Selinus  to  Lilybaeum  and  destroyed  the  city.  (Diod. 
xxiv.  1.  Exc.  H,  p.  506.) 

It  seems  certain  that  it  was  never  rebuilt.  Pliny 
indeed,  mentions  its  name  (“Selinus  oppidum,"  iii.  8. 
s.  14),  as  if  it  was  still  existing  as  a town  in  his 
time,  but  Strabo  distinctly  classes  it  with  the  cities 
which  were  wholly  extinct;  and  Ptolemy,  though 
he  mentions  the  river  Selinus,  has  no  notice  of  a 
town  of  the  name.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ; Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§ 5.)  The  Thermae  Sklinuntiae,  which  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  ancient  city,  and  seem  to 
have  been  much  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, were  situated  at  a considerable  distance  from 
Selinus,  being  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  now 
existing  at  Sciacca:  they  are  sulphureous  springs, 
still  much  valued  for  their  medical  properties,  and 
dedicated,  like  moet  thermal  waters  in  Sicily,  to 
SL  Calogero.  At  a later  period  they  were  called 
the  Aquae  Labodes  or  Larodes,  under  which  name 
they  appear  in  the  Itineraries.  (/<£*.  AnL  p.  89; 
Tab.  Peut.)  They  are  there  placed  40  miles  W.  of 
Agrigentum,  and  46  from  Lilybaeum ; distances 
which  agree  well  with  the  position  of  Sciacca.  This 
is  distant  about  20  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  ruins  of 
Selinus. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  wholly  deso- 
late, with  the  exception  of  a solitary  guardhouse,  and 
the  ground  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  overgrown 
with  shrubs  and  low  brushwood;  but  the  remains  of 
the  walls  can  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  a 
great  port  of  their  circuit.  They  occupied  the 
summit  of  a low  hill,  directly  abutting  on  the  sea, 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  marshy  valley 
through  which  flows  the  river  Martiuni,  the  ancient 
Selinus;  on  the  E.  by  a smaller  valley  or  depression, 
also  traversed  by  a small  marshy  stream,  which 
separates  it  from  a hill  of  similar  character,  where 
the  remains  of  the  principal  temples  are  still  visible. 
The  space  enclosed  by  the  existing  walls  is  of  small 
extent,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  city  in  the  days  of 
its  greatness  must  hare  covered  a considerable  urea 
without  them:  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  the  present  line  of  walls  is  that  erected 
by  Hermoc  rates  when  he  restored  the  city  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  63.) 
No  trace  ia,  however,  found  of  a more  extensive 
circuit,  though  the  remains  of  two  lines  of  wall, 
evidently  connected  with  the  port,  are  found  in  the 
small  valley  E.  of  the  city.  Within  the  area  sur- 
rounded by  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  three 
temples,  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  an  ancient 
style ; none  of  them  are  standing,  bat  the  founda- 
tions of  them  all  remain,  together  with  numerous 
portions  of  columns  and  other  architectural  frag- 
ments, sufficient  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  plan  and 
design  of  all  three  without  difficulty.  Tbe  largest 
of  them  (marked  C.  on  tbe  plan)  is  230  feet  li-ng 
by  85  feet  broad,  and  has  6 columns  in  front  and 
18  in  length,  a very  unusual  proportion.  All  these 
are  hexastyle  and  peripteral  Besides  these  three 
temples  there  is  a small  temple  or  Aedicula  (marked 
B.),  of  a different  plan,  but  also  of  tbe  Doric  order. 
No  other  remains  of  buildings,  beyond  mere  frag, 
meats  and  foundations,  can  be  traced  within  tho 
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walls;  but  the  outlines  of  two  large  edifices,  built 
of  squared  stones  and  in  a massive  style,  are  dis- 
tinctly traceable  outside  the  walls,  near  the  NE.  and 
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NW.  angles  of  the  city,  though  we  have  no  clue  to 
their  nature  or  purpose. 

But  much  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ruins  at 
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A C D.  Temples  within  the  city. 

B.  Small  temple  or  aedicula  in  the  city. 

E F O.  Great  temples  without  the  city. 

Selinus  are  those  of  three  temples  on  the  hill  to  the 
E.,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in 
the  city,  but,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  built  on  tills 
neighbouring  eminence,  so  as  to  front  the  city  itself. 
All  these  temples  are  considerably  larger  than  any 
of  the  three  above  described;  and  the  most  northerly 
of  them  is  one  of  the  largest  of  which  we  have  any 
remains.  It  bad  8 columns  in  front  and  17  in  the 
sides,  and  was  of  the  kind  called  pseudo-dipteral. 
Its  length  was  359  feet,  and  its  breadth  162, so  that 
it  was  actually  longer  than  the  great  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olyinpius  at  Agrigentum,  though  not  equal 
to  it  in  breadth.  From  the  columns  being  only  par- 
tially fluted,  as  well  as  from  other  signs,  it  is  dear 
that  it  never  was  completed ; but  all  the  more  im- 
portant ports  of  the  structure  were  finished,  and  it 
must  have  certainly  been  one  of  the  most  imposing 
fabrics  in  antiquity.  Only  three  of  the  columns  are 
now  standing,  and  these  imperfect;  but  the  whole 
area  is  filled  up  with  a heap  of  fallen  masses,  por- 
tions of  columns,  capitals,  &c.,  and  other  huge  archi- 
tectural fragments,  all  of  theimwt  massive  character, 
and  forming,  as  observed  by  Swinburne,  “ one  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  sublime  ruins  imaginable.”  The 
two  other  temples  are  also  prostrate,  but  the  ruins 
have  fallen  with  such  regularity  that  the  portions  of 
almost  every  column  lie  on  the  ground  os  they  have 
fallen;  and  it  is  not  only  easy  to  restore  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  two  edifices,  but  it  appears  as  if  they 
could  be  rebuilt  with  little  difficulty.  These  tem- 
ples, though  greatly  inferior  to  their  gigantic  neigh- 
bour, were  still  larger  than  that  at  Segesta,  and  even 
exceed  the  great  temple  of  Neptune  at  Paestum ; so 
that  the  three,  when  standing,  must  have  presented 
a spectacle  unrivalled  in  antiquity.  All  these  build- 
ings may  be  safely  referred  to  a period  anterior  to  . 
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H M.  Remain!  of  edifice!  outiide  the  wall!. 

N • River  Selinus,  now  the  MadiumL 

the  Carthaginian  conquest  (u.c.  409),  though  the 
three  temples  last  described  appear  to  have  been  all 
of  them  of  later  date  than  those  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  This  is  proved,  amoDg  other  circumstances, 
by  the  sculptured  metopes,  several  of  which  have 
been  discovered  and  extricated  from  among  the  fallen 
fragments.  Of  these  sculptures,  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  temples  within  the  walls,  present  a very 
peculiar  and  archaic  style  of  art,  and  are  universally 
recognised  as  among  the  earliest  extant  specimens 
of  Greek  sculpture.  (They  are  figured  by  MUller, 
Denbndler , pi.  4,  5,  as  well  os  in  many  other  works, 
and  casts  of  them  are  in  the  British  Museum.)  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  which  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  marked  E.  on  the  opposite  hill, 
are  of  a later  and  more  advanced  style,  though  still 
retaining  considerable  remains  of  the  stiffness  of  the 
earliest  art  Besides  the  interest  attached  to  these 
Selinuntine  metopes  from  their  important  bearing  on 
the  history  of  Greek  sculpture,  the  remains  of  these 
temples  are  of  value  as  affording  the  most  une- 
quivocal testimony  to  the  use  of  painting,  both  for 
the  architectural  decoration  of  the  temples,  and  as 
applied  to  the  sculptures  with  which  they  were 
adorned.  A very  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
mins  at  Selinus  is  given  in  the  Duke  of  Serra  di 
Falco’s  Antichita  Sicilian* , voL  ii.,  from  which  the 
preceding  plan  is  derived.  A more  general  descrip- 
tion of  them  will  be  found  in  Swinburne’s  Travel*, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  242 — 245;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  219 — 
221 ; and  other  works  on  Sicily  in  general. 

The  coins  of  Selinas  are  numerous  and  various. 
The  earliest,  as  already  mentioned,  bear  merely  the 
figure  of  a parsley-leaf  on  the  obverse.  Those  of 
somewhat  later  date  (including  the  one  figured 
below)  represent  a figure  sacrificing  on  an  altar, 
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which  is  consecrated  to  Aesculapius,  as  indicated 
by  the  cock  which  stands  below  it.  The  subject  of 
this  type  evidently  refers  to  a story  related  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  2.  § 11)  that  the  Selinun- 
tines  were  afflicted  with  a pestilence  from  the 
marshy  character  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  neigh* 
bouring  river,  but  that  this  was  cured  by  works  of 
drainage,  suggested  by  Empedocles.  The  figure 
standing  on  the  coin  is  the  river-god  Selinus,  which 
was  thus  made  conducive  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
city.  [E.  H.  B.] 


com  or  selinus 

SELTNUS  (2*AivoCr : Eth.  2«Ai vovvrios  or  2c- 
XivowTiot:  St  lend),  a port-town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  now  called  SeUntL  (Scylax,  p.  40 ; 
Liv.  xxxiii.  20;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ; Ptol.  v.  8.  § 2, 
viii.  17.  § 42;  Plin.  v.  22.)  This  town  is  memorable 
in  history  as  the  place  where,  in  A.  d.  1 17,  the  em- 
peror Trajan  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  died 
(Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  33).  After  this  event  the  place  for 
a time  bore  the  name  of  Trajanopolis;  but  its  bishops 
afterwards  are  called  bishops  of  Selinas.  (Hierocl.  p. 
709.)  Basil  of  Seleucia  ( Vita  S.  Theclae , ii.  17) 
describes  the  place  as  reduced  to  a state  of  insig- 
niBcance  in  his  time,  though  it  had  once  been  a great 
commercial  town.  (Comp.  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§ 
203,204;  Lucan,  viii. 260;  Chron. PascAoZe, p.253.; 
Selinas  was  situated  on  a precipitous  rock,  sur- 
rounded on  almost  every  side  by  the  sea,  by  which 
position  it  was  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The 
whole  of  the  rock,  however,  was  not  included  in 
the  ancient  line  of  fortifications;  inside  the  walls 
there  still  are  many  traces  of  houses,  but  on  the 
outside,  and  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the 
river,  the  remains  of  some  large  buildings  are  yet 
standing,  which  appear  to  be  a mausoleum,  an  agora, 
a theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  some  tombs  (Beaufort, 
Ear  a mania,  p.  186,  foil.) 

Respecting  the  small  river  Selinus,  flowing  by 
Pergamum,  see  Peroamum,  p.  575.  [L.  S.] 

SELLA'SIA  (2cAAaofa,  Xen.  Polyb.  Diod. ; 2c- 
Acurfa,  Steph.  B.,  Hesycb.  $.  v .;  the  latter  is  perhaps 
the  correct  form,  and  may  come  from  crcAor;  the 
name  is  connected  by  Hesychius  with  Artemis 
Sclasia:  Eth.  2cAAcu7tcfc,  2«Acur<coj),  a town  of 
Laconia,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Oenus,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Tcgea  and  Argos,  and  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  Sparta  against  an  invading 
army.  Its  distance  from  Sparta  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned; but  from  tho  description  which  Polybins 
gives  of  the  celebrated  battle  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood between  Antigonus  and  Cleomenes,  it  is 
probable  that  the  plain  of  KrevaUi  was  the  site 
of  the  battle.  We  learn  from  Polybius  tbat  this 
battle  took  place  in  a narrow  opening  of  the  vale  of 
the  Oenus,  between  two  hills  named  Evas  and 
Olympus,  and  that  the  river  Gorgylua  flowed  across 
the  plain  into  the  Evenus.  South  of  the  Khan  of 
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KrevtUa  is  a small  plain,  the  only  one  in  the  valley 
of  tho  Oenus,  about  ten  minutes  in  width  And  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which 
tho  rocks  again  approach  so  close  as  barely  to  leave 
room  for  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  mountain, 
which  bounds  this  plain  on  the  east,  is  Olympus,  a 
continuation  of  the  mountain  of  Vmthcna : it  rises 
very  steep  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Oenus.  Ths 
mountain  on  the  western  side  is  Evas,  now  Turlatt , 
which,  though  not  so  steep,  is  still  inaccessible  to 
cavalry.  Towards  the  north  the  plain  is  shut  in  by 
a mountain,  over  which  the  road  leads  to  Tegca, 
and  towards  the  south  by  a still  higher  mountain. 
The  Oenus,  which  flows  near  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  plain,  can  be  crossed  at  any  point  without  diffi- 
culty. It  receives  on  its  right  side  a small  brook, 
the  Gorgylus,  which  descends  from  a ravir.c  on  the 
northern  side  of  Mt.  Evas.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  more  than  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  shuts 
in  the  plain  on  the  south,  and  over  which  the  road 
leads  to  Sparta,  are  the  ruins  of  Sellasia,  described 
below. 

The  battle  of  Sellasia,  of  which  Polybins  gives  a 
detailed  account,  requires  a few  words  of  explanation. 
In  b.  c.  221,  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  ex- 
pecting that  Antigonus,  the  Macedonian  king,  and 
the  Achaeans,  would  invade  Laconia,  fortified  the 
other  passes  which  led  into  the  country,  and  took 
up  his  own  position  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
in  the  plain  of  Sellasia,  since  the  roads  to  SpartA 
from  Argos  and  Tegca  united  at  this  point.  His 
army  amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  consisted  of 
Lacedaemonians,  Perioeci,  allies,  and  mercenaries. 
His  left  wing,  containing  the  Perioeci  and  allies,  was 
stationed  on  Mt.  Evas  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Encleidas;  his  right  wing,  consisting  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  mercenaries,  encamped  upon 
Mu  Olympus  under  his  own  command;  while  his 
cavalry  and  a part  of  the  mercenaries  occupied  tho 
small  plain  between  the  hills.  The  whole  line  was 
protected  by  a ditch  and  a palisade.  Antigonus 
marched  into  Laconia  from  Argos  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  but  found  Cleomenes  so  strongly  in- 
trenched in  this  position,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
attack  him,  but  encamped  behind  the  small  stream 
Gorgylus.  At  length,  after  several  days*  hesitation, 
both  sides  determined  to  join  battle.  Antigonus 
placed  5000  Macedonian  peltasts,  with  the  greater 
port  of  his  auxiliary  troops,  on  his  right  wing  to 
oppose  Eucleidas;  his  cavalry  with  1000  Achaeans 
and  the  same  number  of  Megalopolitans  in  the  small 
plain;  while  he  himself  with  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx and  3000  mercenaries  occupied  the  left  wing,  in 
order  to  attack  Cleomenes  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  MU  Olympus.  The  battle  began  on  the  side  of 
Mt.  Evas.  Eucleidas  committed  the  error  of  awaiting 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  his  superior  position 
to  charge  down  upon  them ; but  while  they  wero 
climbing  the  hill  they  wore  attacked  upon  tho  rear 
by  some  light  troops  of  Cleomenes,  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre  with  tho  Lacedaemonian  cavalry. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Philopocmen,  who  was  in 
the  centre  with  the  Mogalopolitan  horse,  diverted  the 
attack  of  tho  light  infantry  by  charging  without 
orders  the  Lacedaemonian  centre.  The  right  wing 
of  tho  Macedonians  then  renewed  their  attack,  de- 
feated the  left  wing  .of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
drove  them  over  the  steep  precipices  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Mt.  Evas.  Cleomenes,  perceiving  that  tho 
only  hope  of  retrieving  the  day  was  by  the  defeat 
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of  the  Macedonians  opposed  to  him,  led  hi*  men  ont 
of  the  intrenchment*  and  charged  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  The  Lacedaemonians  fought  with  great 
bravery;  bat  after  many  vain  attempts  to  break 
through  the  impenetrable  mass  of  the  phalanx,  they 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  of  6000  men  only  200 
are  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Cleomcnes,  perceiving  all  was  lost,  escaped  with  a 
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few  horsemen  to  Sparta,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Gythium,  where  he  embarked  for  Aegypt.  An- 
tigonus,  thus  master  of  the  passes,  marched  directly 
to  Sellasia,  which  he  plundered  and  destroyed,  and 
then  to  Sparta,  which  submitted  to  him  after  a 
slight  resistance.  (Polyb.  ii.  65—70;  Plut.  Cleom. 
27,  28,  Philop.  6;  Paus.  ii.  9.  § 2,  iiL  10.  § 7,  iv. 
29.  § 9,  riL  7.  § 4,  viii.  49.  § 6.) 


PLAN  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  SELLASIA. 


a a a.  Troops  of  Clcomcnea. 
t b 6.  Troop*  of  Antigomu. 

A A.  Road  to  Tegea. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  battle  we  have 
followed  the  excellent  description  of  Itoss.  (AVuen 
im  Peloponnei,  p,  181.)  The  French  Commission 
had  previously  supposed  the  plain  of  Krevatd  to  be 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (Boblaye,  Recher- 
che*, <fc.  p.  73);  and  the  same  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Curtius.  ( Pcloponnesos , vol.  ii.  p,  260.) 
I .cake,  however,  places  Scllasia  to  the  SE.,  near  the 
monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints  (*A yioi  ’Xapdyra), 
and  supposes  the  battle  to  have  been  fonght  in  the 
pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  monastery.  The  ruins 
near  the  Khan  of  Kreratd  he  maintains  to  be  those 
of  Caryae.  (Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  ii.  p,  529,  Pelo- 
ponne  tinea,  p.  341,  seq.)  But  Rom  informs  us  that 
in  the  narrow  pass  NE.  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Forty  Saints  there  is  barely  room  for  a loaded  mule 
to  pass ; and  we  know  moreover  that  Scllasia  was 


B B.  Road  to  Argos. 

C C.  Road  to  Megalopolis. 

D D.  Road  to  Sparta. 

situated  on  the  high  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea  and 
Argos,  which  mast  have  led  through  the  plain  of 
Kreratd.  (aerrd  tV  A*o xp6por,  Paus.  iiL  10.  § 7; 
Plut.  Cleom.  23;  Xen.  Hell  vL  5.  § 27;  Diod.  xv. 
64 ; Liv.  xxxiv.  28.) 

On  leaving  the  plain  of  Kreratd,  the  road  south- 
wards ascends  the  mountain,  and  at  the  distance  of 
a quarter  of  an  hour  leaves  a small  ruin  on  the  left, 
called  by  the  peasants  Palaeogfila  (tj  noAaaryoDAa). 
The  remains  of  the  walls  are  Hellenic,  but  they  are 
of  very  small  extent,  and  the  place  was  probably 
either  a dependency  of  Sellasia  or  one  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  fled  for  refuge  at  one  of  the 
periods  when  their  city  was  destroyed. 

The  ruins  of  Sellasia  lie  1 ) miles  beyond  Palaeo - 
ffula  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  city 
was  about  1|  miles  in  circumference,  as  appears 
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from  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  The  Utter  were 
from  10  to  1 1 feet  thick,  and  consist  of  irregular 
but  very  small  stones.  The  northern  and  smaller 
half  of  the  city  was  separated  by  a wall  from  the 
southern  half,  which  was  on  lower  ground. 

From  its  position  Sellasia  was  always  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  an  invading  army.  On  the  first  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans  in  b.  c.  369,  Sel- 
lasia  was  plundered  and  burnt  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§ 27);  and  because  the  inhabitants  at  that  time, 
together  with  several  others  of  the  Perioeci,  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  the  town  was  again  taken  and 
destroyed  four  years  later  by  the  Laced  arm  on  Una 
themselves,  assisted  by  some  auxiliaries  sent  by  the 
younger  Dionysius.  (Xen.  IlelL  viL  4.  § 12.)  It 
suffered  the  same  fate  a third  time  after  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenea,  as  has  been  already  related.  It  appears 
to  have  been  never  rebuilt,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  (iiL  10.  § 7). 

SELLETS  (ScAA^us).  1.  A river  in  Elis, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  upon  which  Ephyra  stood. 
(Ephtra,  No.  2.] 

2.  A rirer  in  Sicyonia,  upon  which  Strabo  also 
places  a town  Ephyra.  [Ephyra,  No.  3.] 

SELLE'TAE  (ITirniv.  11.  s.  18,  init.),  a people 
of  Thrace,  whose  country  was  called  Selletica 
(2«AAtjti*t^,  PtoL  iii.  II.  § 8).  It  was  north  of 
the  Haem  us,  between  that  range  of  mountains  and 
the  Panysus.  [J.R.] 

SELLE'TICA.  [Skuletae.] 

SELL1  or  HELLI,  an  ancient  tribe  in  Epeiros,  in 
whose  country,  called  Hellopia,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
was  situated.  [Do doha.  p.  782,  a.] 

SE'LLIUM  (SfXior,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7),  a place 
in  Lusitania,  lying  N.  of  Scalabis  (/tin.  Ant  p. 
421).  Identified  with  Ceice  or  Seijo.  [T.  H.D.] 
SELLUS,  according  to  Avienus  (Oa  Marxt 
307)  a high  mountain  in  Hispnnia  Tarraconensis, 
on  which  the  city  of  Lebedontia  once  stood.  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  484)  identifies  it  with  C. Salon.  [T.H.  D.] 
SELY'MBRIA  (iri\v€pirj,  Herod,  vi.  33;  2v*v- 
Gpla,  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  § 15,  Ac.;  Strab.  vii.  p.319; 
Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 6;  2 TjAu^pi'a,  Dem.  da  Rhod . lib. 
p.  198,  Reiske),  a Thracian  town  on  the  Propontis, 
22  miles  east  from  Peri  nth  us,  and  44  miles  west 
from  Constantinople  (I tin.  Uier.  p.  570,  where  it  is 
called  Salamembria),  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
wall,  built  by  AnastAsins  Dicorus  for  the  protection 
of  his  capital,  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9;  see  Scyu- 
iak) 

According  to  Strabo  (L  eS),  its  name  trigni- 
fies  M the  town  of  Selys;"  from  which  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Selys  was  the  name  of  its  founder,  or 
of  the  leader  of  the  colony  from  Megara,  which 
founded  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  establish- 
ment of  Byzantium,  another  colony  of  the  same 
Grecian  state.  (Scymn.  714.)  In  honour  of  Eu- 
doxia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Eudoxiupolis  (Hierocl.  p.  632), 
which  it  bore  for  a considerable  time;  but  its  modem 
name,  Silicri , shows  that  it  subsequently  resumed 
its  original  designation. 

Respecting  the  history  of  Selymbria,  only  detached 
and  fragmentary  notices  occur  in  the  Greek  writers. 
In  Latin  authors,  it  is  merely  named  (Mela,  ii.  2.  § 
6 ; Plin.  iv.  11.  a.  18,  xxix.  1.  a 1;  in'  the  Utter 
passage  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Pro- 
dicua,  a disciple  of  Hippocrates).  It  was  here  that 
Xenophon  met  Mcdosades,  the  envoy  of  Seuthee 
(A  nab.  vii.  2.  § 28),  whose  forces  afterwards  en- 
camped in  its  neighbourhood  (fb.  5.  § 15).  When 
rot.  «i 
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AkibiaJes  vas  commanding  for  the  Athenians  in 
the  Propon.ia  (b.  c.  410),  the  people  of  Selymbria 
refused  to  admit  his  army  into  the  town,  but  gave 
him  money,  probably  in  order  to  induce  him  to  ab- 
stain from  forcing  an  entrance.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  1. 
§21.)  Sometime  after  this,  however,  he  gained 
possession  of  the  place  through  the  treachery  of 
some  of  the  townspeople,  and,  having  levied  a con- 
tribution upon  its  inhabitants,  left  a garrison  in  it. 
(lb.  3.  § 10;  Plut.  Alcib.  30.)  Selymbria  is  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  (/.  c.)  in  b.  c.  351,  as  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians;  and  it  was  no  doubt  at 
that  time  a member  of  the  Byzantine  confederacy. 
According  to  a letter  of  Philip,  quoted  in  the  ora- 
tion de  Corona  (p.  251,  R.),  it  was  blockaded  by  him 
about  b.c.  343;  but  Professor  Newman  considers 
that  this  mention  of  Selymbria  is  one  of  the  numerous 
proofs  that  the  documents  inserted  in  that  speech 
are  not  authentic.  (Class.  Mas.  vol.  L pp.  153, 
154.)  [J.R.] 

SEMACHIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
SEMA'NA  SILVA  (2i7pavd  or  2t jpavoin  vAv), 
one  of  the  mountain  forests  of  ancient  Germany,  on 
the  south  of  Mons  Melibocus  (Ptol.  ii.  1.  § 7),  is 
perhaps  culy  a part  of  the  Harz  mountain  or  of  the 
Thurutger  Wald.  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  8; 
Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  38,  Ac.)  [L.  S.1 

SEMANTU1NI  (2tj navBivoi,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 4),  a 
people  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the  Sinae  E.  of  the 
Semanthine  mountains,  which  derived  their  name 
from  them.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEMANTHINI  MONTES  (t&  2 rjuavOivbv  6port 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 8),  a mountain  chain  in  the  country  uf 
the  Sinae  (China),  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  ex- 
tended from  the  sources  of  the  Aspithra  in  a NW.  di- 
rection as  far  as  those  of  the  Serus.  It  is  probably 
the  chain  which  separates  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan  from  the  districts  of  Mien  and  Loot- 
schua.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SEMBRI'TAE  (2 fnip'irai,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  770 
— 786;  Skmbkrritae,  Plin.  vi  30.  s.  35),  a peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  district  of  Tenesis  in  AethiopU.  al- 
though they  seem  to  have  been  of  Aegyptian  origin. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Sembritae  occurs  in  Erato- 
sthenes (ap.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786),  who  says  that  they 
occupied  an  island  above  Meroe;  that  their  name 
implies  “ immigrants;”  that  they  descended  from 
the  Aegyptian  war-caste,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Psam- 
mi  tic  bus  (b.  c.  658),  abandoned  their  native  land; 
and  that  they  were  governed  by  a queen,  although 
they  were  also  dependent  on  the  sovereigns  of  Me  roe. 
Artemidorus,  also  quoted  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  770), 
says  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  the  ruling  order 
in  Meroe:  these  accounts,  however,  may  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  supposition  that  Eratosthenes  and  Arte- 
midorus  described  them  at  different  periods.  If  the 
Sembritae  were  the  Aegyptian  refugees,  they  were 
also  the  Autoraoloi  ('Atrpdx)  noticed  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  30).  Pliny  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  four  islands  of  the 
Sembritae,  each  containing  one  or  more  towns.  These 
were  therefore  not  islands  in  the  Nile,  or  in  any  of 
its  principal  tributaries,  the  Astapus,  or  Astaboraa, 
but  tracts  between  rivers,  mesopotamian  districts 
like  Meroe  itself,  which  in  the  language  of  Nubia 
are  still  denominated  “ islands.”  The  capital  of  the 
Sembritae  was,  according  to  Plioy,  Sembobis.  It 
stood  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river,  20  days*  jour- 
ney above  Meroe.  Pliny  names  also,  among  other  of 
their  principal  towns,  Sai  in  Arabia,— -i.  e.  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  for  he  assumes  that  river  as 
the  bonnlary  between  Lybia  and  Arabia,  — Esar  or 

3q 
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Supe  (Sabah),  on  tho  left  bank,  1 7 days’  journey 
above  Meroe,  and  Daron  again  on  the  Arabian  side. 

Without  being  able  to  define  the  position  of  this 
tribe,  or  to  state  their  relations  to  the  Aethiopians  of 
Men*,  wo  shall  perhaps  not  err  in  placing  them  on 
the  Blue  Nile  [Astapus],  and  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Axume.  The  geographers  (Heeren,  Ac.) 
who  describe  the  Sembritae  as  dwelling  near  the 
White  Nile,  have  forgotten  both  their  vicinity  to 
Arabia  — i.  e.  the  eastern  portion  of  Meroe — and  the 
character  of  the  regions  which  the  Astapus  and 
Astaboras  respectively  water.  The  White  Nile  flows 
through  lagoons  and  morasses  unsuited  for  towns 
and  permanent  settlements;  whilo  the  Blue  Nile  has 
always  had  on  its  banks  a numerous  population, 
dwelling  in  large  villages  and  towns.  Along  the 
Blue  Nile  ran  the  principal  highways  of  the  trade 
of  Aegypt  with  Southern  Aethiopia,  while  the  White 
Nile  led  off  to  tho  uncivilised  and  scattered  tribes 
of  the  Libyans.  The  Scmbritae,  if  seated  on  the 
latter  river,  would  probably  have  eluded  observation 
altogether  ; whereas  on  the  former  they  would  be  as 
well  known  to  the  caravans  and  their  guides  as  any 
other  of  the  Aethiopian  races.  Moreover,  the  meso- 
potamion  districts  suited  to  towns  lie  to  the  east  of 
Aethiopia  Proper,  and  would  afford  a secure  retreat 
to  the  refugees  from  Aegypt  in  search  of  a new  ha- 
bitation. (See  Cooley's  Claudius  Ptolemy  and  t he 
Wile,  pp.  7 — 27.)  The  present  Senaar  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  territory  of  the  Sembritae.  [W.B.D.] 
SKMIRA'MIDIS  MONS  (XtfiupafilSos  Spot),  a 
remarkable  circular  mountain  on  tho  N.  side  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  Caramania.  It 
is  noticed  both  by  Arrian  ( Pertpl . M.  K.  p.  20,  ed. 
Huds.)  and  by  Marcian  ( Peript  M.  Ext  c.  27,  ed. 
Miiller,  1855),  who  states  that  it  was  opposite  to 
ML  Pasabo,  in  Arabia,  and  that  these  two  moun- 
tains, with  their  promontories,  form  the  straita  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Persia.  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  it,  and  states  tliat  it  was  also  called  Strongylus, 
probably  from  its  form  (vi.  8.  § 1 1 ).  Its  modern 
name  appears  to  be  Elbourz.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Nearchus,  i.  p.  319 — 321.)  [V.) 

SKMNONES  (llpyuves  or  lipnovst),  or  per- 
haps more  correctly  Sen  nones,  are  described  as 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  among  the  Suevi 
in  the  north  of  Germany.  They  dwelt  between  the 
Albis  and  Viadna,  being  surrounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Cherusci,  on  the  south  by  the  Silingi,  on  the 
east  by  the  Manimi  and  Burgundian®*,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Longobardi.  (Tac.  Germ.  39; 
Ptol.  ii.  11.  §§  15,  17;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106.) 
Their  country  accordingly  extended  from  the  hills 
of  Lusatia  in  the  sonth,  as  far  as  Potsdam  in 
the  north,  and  in  it  they  formed  100  commu- 
nities (pagi),  which  gave  them  such  strength 
that  they  regarded  themselves  as  the  head  of  the 
Suevi.  Their  country  contained  an  ancient  forest 
(Scmnonnm  Silva),  hallowed  by  awful  superstition 
and  sacrificial  rites ; at  stated  seasons  deputies  from 
all  the  kindred  tribes  met  in  it,  and  commenced 
their  proceedings  with  a human  sacrifice.  No  one, 
moreover,  was  allowed  to  enter  this  forest  except  he 
was  bound  in  chains,  a mark  of  humiliation  in  the 
presence  of  the  god ; and  if  any  one  stumbled  he  was 
not  permitted  to  rise,  bat  had  to  crawl  along.  As 
to  the  history  of  the  Semmmes,  we  learn  from  Ta- 
citus (An#*,  ii.  45)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  tliat  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  united  with  the 
Marcomnnni  under  Marobodnus.  In  the  Monu- 
uientutn  Ancyranum  the  Scnmones,  are  mentioned 
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among  the  German  tribes  which  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  emperor  and  the  Romans.  They  appear 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings,  one  of  whom  bore 
the  name  of  Masyus,  and  reigned  in  the  time  of 
Demit  ian.  (Dion  Cass,  lx  vii.  5,  comp.  lxxi.  20.) 
After  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  they  are  no  longer 
mentioned  in  history,  from  which  circumstance  some 
have  unnecessarily  inferred  that  the  Semnones  were 
not  a distinct  tribe,  but  only  a general  name  for 
several  kindred  tribes.  As  to  the  Silva  Scmnonnm, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  existed  near  /’«»- 
sterwalde  or  Sunnentealde,  between  tho  rivers  Elster 
and  Spree,  where  three  large  places  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  were  evidently  intended  as  a sort  of 
altars.  (Kruse,  Deutsche  AUerth.  vol.  ii.  part  2, 
p.  132;  Zcujw,  Die  Devischen,  p.  130.)  [L.S.] 

SENA(2^*t7,  Pol.:  2fjra, Strab. : Eth.  Senensis), 
called  also  for  distinction’s  sake  Skna  Gau.ica 
(SecayaAAiKa,  Ptol. : Sinigaglia),  a city  of  Umbria, 
but  situated  in  the  district  known  as  the  Galhcus 
Ager,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  month  of 
a small  river  of  the  same  name.  The  district  in 
which  it  was  situated  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
Gall*  Senunes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
the  river  and  town  derived  their  name  from  that  of 
this  people.  (Si).  Ital.  viii.  453;  Pol  ii.  19.)  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  there  was  a Gaulish  town 
of  the  name  before  the  Roman  conquest,  but  we 
have  no  account  of  it  until  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  colony  there,  which  seems  to  liave  taken 
place  immediately  after  the  final  subjection  of  the 
Senones  in  b.  c.  289.  (Pol.  ii.  19;  Liv.  Epit  xi.) 
The  colony  must  have  been  a “ coloDia  civium,”  as 
its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  Latin 
colonies  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  at  Sena 
that  the  two  consuls  Livius  and  Nero  united  their 
forces  before  the  battle  of  the  Metanrns.n.  c.  207  (Liv. 
xxvii.  46;  Appian,  Annib.  52;  Viet.  P*r.  III.  48),  on 
which  account  that  battle  is  described  by  Borne  au- 
thors as  being  fought  “ad  Senam,”  and  even  Cicero 
alludes  to  it  as  the  “ Senense  praelium.”  (Cie.  Prut 
18;  Eutrop.  iii.  18;  Oros.  iv.  18.)  Its  name  is  net 
again  mentioned  in  history  till  the  Civil  Wars  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sulla,  when  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Pompeius,  the  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  b.  c. 
82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  88.)  It  seems  to  havo  always 
continued  to  be  a flourishing  and  considerable  town, 
and  under  the  Triumvirate  received  a fresh  accession 
of  colonists.  (Lib.  Col  pp.  226,  258.)  Its  name 
is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries.  It  was  situated  on  the  tine  of  road 
which  led  along  the  coast  from  Ancona  to  Fanur.t 
Fortunae,  where  it  joined  the  Flaminian  Way,  pro- 
perly so  called.  (Strab.  v.  p.227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s. 
19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22;  Jtm.  Ant.  pp.  100,  316; 
Tab.  Petit.)  The  name  was  early  corrupted  from 
Sena  Gallica  into  the  contracted  form  Scnogallis, 
which  is  already  found  in  Pliny,  and  appears  also 
in  the  Itineraries.  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna  has 
Senegallia,  thus  approaching  still  more  closely  to  the 
modern  form  of  Sinigaglia.  The  city  is  mentioned 
as  still  in  existence  during  the  Gothic  Wars,  after 
tho  fail  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  again  under 
the  Lombards  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  23;  P.  Diac.  Hist. 
Lang.  ii.  22);  it  was  for  some  time  also  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Pentapolis  under  the  exarchs  of  Ra- 
voun a,  but  fell  into  decay  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  Dante  in  the  14th  century  ns  verging 
rapidly  to  extinction.  (Dante,  Par.  xvi.  75.)  It,  how- 
ever, revived  again,  and  is  now  a flourishing  town, 
with  a considerable  trade,  but  has  no  ancient  remains. 
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The  river  Sena,  alluded  to  by  Silius  Ttalicosnnd  Lu- 
can, must  be  the  small  stream  now  called  the  Nevola 
or  Sigula,  which  falls  into  the  Bea  at  Sinigngtia.  (Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  453;  Lucan,  ii.  407.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

SENA  (20/ro,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Senensis:  Siena),  a , 
city  of  Etruria,  sometimes  called  Skka  Julia,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Adriatic.  It  was  situated  nearly  iu  the  heart 
of  Etruria,  about  28  miles  E.  of  Volaterrae  and  40 
S.  of  Floreutia.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  there  was  an  Etruscan  city  on  the 
site,  and  no  allusion  to  its  existence  occurs  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony.  Even  the 
date  of  this  is  not  accurately  known;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable from  the  epithet  of  Julia  that  it  was  founded 
either  by  Caesar  himself  or  by  the  Triumvirate  in 
his  honour.  It  is  singular  that  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum;  but  its  colonial 
rank  is  attested  by  Pliny,  who  calls  it  “ colonia 
Senensis,”  as  well  as  by  Tacitus.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a. 
8;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  45.)  It  is  subsequently  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula,  which  places 
it  on  a line  of  road  from  Florentia  to  Clu&ium. 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 49;  Tab.  Petit.)  But  it  seems  never 
to  have  been  a place  of  much  importance  in  ancient 
times,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middlo  ages  that  it 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Tuscany.  It 
has  no  remains  of  antiquity.  (Dennis’s  Etruria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  135.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SENA  INSULA,  in  Gallia.  On  this  island,  which 
was  opposite  to  the  coast  of  tire  Osismii,  was  an  oracle 
of  a Gallic  goddess.  Nino  virgins  named  Gallicenae 
(Barrigenae,  cd.  I.  Vosaius)  had  the  care  of  the 
oracle.  They  could  raise  Btorms  by  their  verses, 
change  themselves  into  beasts,  heal  diseases,  and 
foretell  the  future,  but  they  were  only  propitious  to 
seamen  who  came  to  consult  them.  (Me)a,  iii.  6.) 
This  is  the  bland  of  Sein , incorrectly  called  on  the 
maps  Isle  des  Saints,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Douamenex , and  separated  from  a point  of 
land  on  tlie  coast  of  Britany  ( Pomte  Hut)  by  a 
narrow  channel.  D’Anville  supposes  that  this  may 
be  the  bland  which  Strabo  places  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Ijwrt,  This  bland  was  inhabited  only  by 
women  who  were  possessed  by  Dionysus.  They 
allowed  no  man  to  enter  their  bland;  but  so  far  from 
keeping  their  virginity,  they  used  to  visit  the  men 
on  the  mainland.  These  two  stories  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Strabo  names  lib  island  that  of  the  Nam- 
nites,  as  Groskurd  ( Strab . Transl.  i.  p.  198)  has  it; 
but  the  name  is  Samniles  in  the  common  texts  of 
Strabo.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  island  that 
Dionysius  speaks  of  ( Perieg . 571)  ns  being  vbited 
by  the  women  of  the  Amnitae  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  D’Anville  further 
thinks  that  Pliny  (iv.  16)  may  be  speaking  of  Sena 
when  lie  mentions  after  the  islands  which  are  near 
to  Britain,  Siambis,  or  Amnis,  as  some  MSS.  have  it, 
and  Axantos,  which  is  evidently  Uxantis  or  Oties- 
sant  Sina,  as  the  Maritime  Itin.  names  it,  is  men- 
tioned there  with  Uxantis.  [G.  L] 

SENIA  (2«d«,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  (17.)  § 2),  a Roman 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Liburnia  (“  Colonia  Senensis,” 
Tac.  H.  iv.  45),  and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to 
Siscia.  (/fm.  Ant.  p.  273.)  It  had  a harbour. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  25;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31; 
Tab.  Pent.)  Variously  identified  with  Zeng  or 
Senga.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SENOMAGUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensb,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Table,  and  placed  north  of  Avenio 
{Avignon),  on  a road  along  the  east  side  of  the 
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Rhone.  Some  geographers  guess  that  it  may  be 
near  the  Punt  St.  Erjtrit.  [G.  L.] 

SE'NONES  (Stuoytr,  Hirvorts,  Stepli.  B.  s.  r.). 
Polybius  (ii.  17)  name**  the  Italian  Senones, 

The  Roman  poets  make  the pcnultima  short: — 

“Ut  Braccatorum  pueri  Senonumque  minores.” 

(Juv.  viii.  234.) 

An  absurd  explanation  of  the  name  is  q luted  by  Fret  us 
(#.  v.  Senones)  and  by  Servius  (at/  Aen.  viii.  656). 

The  Senones  were  one  of  the  great  Celtic  nations 
who  bordered  on  the  Belgae.  (Care.  B.  G.  ii.  2.) 
They  were  north-west  of  the  Aedui  and  bordered  on 
them.  Their  capital  was  Agedincum  {Sens),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tonne,  which  is  a branch  of  the 
Stine.  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 12.)  The  Senones  are  in  the 
Lngdunensis  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  Besides  Age- 
dincum there  were  in  the  country  of  the  Senones, 
Autissiodurum  (Auxerre)  and  Melodunuin  ( Melun ) 
on  the  Seine  not  far  from  Paris,  which  shows  that 
their  territory  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  along  the  Seine  and  along  the  Yonne  to  the 
borders  of  the  small  nation  of  the  Mandubii  [Man- 
DUBTl],  whose  town  was  Alesia,and  to  the  borders  of 
the  Lingones.  The  railroad  from  Paris  to  Dijon , 
which  passes  near  Melun,  Fontainebleau,  Sens, 
Joigng,  St.  Florentin,  Tonnerre  on  the  A rmanqon, 
a branch  of  the  Yotme,  runs  through  the  country  of 
the  Senones.  Between  St.  Florentin  and  Flogng, 
which  is  about  half-way  between  SL  F'hrentin  and 
Tonnerre,  extends  a vast  plain,  level  as  the  sea,  fer- 
tile, and  in  summer  covered  with  wheat.  A large  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Senones  is  a fertile  country. 
In  seems  to  have  comprehended  the  dioceses  of  Sens 
and  A uxerre.  Besides  Melodunum  and  Agedincum, 
Caesar  mentions  Vellaunodunum  as  a town  of  the 
Senones  (vii.  11),  on  the  side  towards  the  Camutea. 

The  Senones  were  at  first  well  disposed  to  Caesar 
(B.  G.  ii.  2),  probably  through  fear  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Belgae  and  the  German  people  north  of 
the  Marne.  Caesar  had  given  them  Cavarinus  for 
a king,  but  the  Senones  expelled  him  (v.  54);  and 
when  the  Roman  proconsul  ordered  the  senate  of  the 
Senones  to  come  to  him,  they  refused.  In  the  spring 
of  n.  c.  53  Caesar  summoned  the  states  of  Gallia  to 
a meeting,  but  the  Senones,  Carnutes,  and  Treviri 
would  not  come  (vi.  3),  upon  which  be  transferred 
the  meeting  of  the  states  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum.  Ho 
says  that  the  Parish  bordered  on  the  Senones,  ami 
**  within  the  memory  of  their  fathers  they  had  united 
their  state  with  that  of  the  Senones;”  but  he  does 
not  explain  the  nature  of  this  union.  He  marched 
from  Lutetia  (Paris)  into  the  country  of  the  Senones, 
which  presents  no  difficulties  for  an  army.  The 
Senones  yielded  in  spite  of  Acco,  who  was  the  leader 
in  the  revolt;  and  Caesar  took  with  him  Cavarinus 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  Senonre,  in  which  force  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  strong,  as  their  country  is 
well  adapted  for  grazing  and  com.  At  the  dose  of 
the  year  Caesar  whipped  Acco  to  death,  and  quar- 
tered six  of  his  legions  at  Sens  for  the  winter  (vi. 
44).  In  b.  c.  52  the  Senonre  sent  12,000  men  with 
the  rest  of  the  Gallic  forces  to  attack  Caesar  before 
Alesia  (vii.  75).  The  Senonre  seem  to  havo  given 
CaesAr  no  more  trouble;  but  in  B.  c.  51  Drap]#?s,  a 
Senon,  at  the  head  of  a number  of  desperate  men,  was 
threatening  the  Provincia.  Drappes  was  caught  and 
starved  himself  to  death.  ( B . G.  viii.  30,44.)  [G.L.] 
SENONES  (2^kw*«j),  a nation  of  Gaulish  origin, 
which  was  settled  in  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  extending  from  the  river  Areis  (Esino), 
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a few  miles  N.  of  Anfcona,  to  tbc  Utis  ( Montone ). 
(Liv.  r.  35.)  The  history  of  their  migration  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  their  settlement  in  Italy,  and 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  which  ended  in  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  nation,  are  fully  related 
tinder  the  article  Gallia  Cia.vi.riN a (pp.  936 — 
936).  After  the  conquest  of  the  Senones,  and  their 
expulsion  from  their  lands  on  the  Adriatic,  two 
colonies  were  founded  in  their  territory,  the  one  at 
Sena,  the  other  at  Ariminum ; and  at  a later  period 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  was  portioned  out 
among  the  Roman  citizens  by  an  agrarian  law  of 
the  tribune  C.  Flaroinius.  This  district,  which  Btill 
retained  the  name  of  the  “ Gallicus  ager,”  was  after- 
wards considered  as  a part  of  Umbria,  and  included 
for  all  administrative  purposes  under  that  appella- 
tion. Its  topography  will  therefore  be  most  con- 
veniently given  in  the  article  Umbria.  [E.  H.  B.] 
SF/NTICE  (Xerrurlt,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50),  a town 
of  the  Vacoaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  variously 
identified  with  Iah  Santot,  Zamora,  CabxuUlla  de 
Mnndige t,  and  Zarzasa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'NTIDES  (2«Vrt5«r,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 21),  a people 
in  the  S.  of  MAnnarica.  [T.  IL  D.] 

SE'NTII  (S#Vtwh),  a people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  (PtoL  ii.  10.  § 19),  whose  town  Ptolemy 
names  Dinia,  which  is  Digne.  [L)inia.]  fG.  L.] 
SENTI'NUM  (2t rrtrot : Eth.  JemvaT^r,  Sen- 
tinas  -Ktis ; Sentino),  a city  of  Umbria,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  but  near  the  central  ridge  of 
tin  we  mountains,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Aesis  ( Etino).  It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  a great  battle  fought  in  the  Third  Samnite 
War,  B.  c.  295,  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Sammies 
and  Gauls  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Q. 
Fab i us.  Cellius  Egnatius,  the  Samnite  general,  was 
slain  in  the  battle  ; while  the  Roman  consul  P.  Dec i us 
followed  tbe  example  of  his  father,  and  devoted  him- 
self for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  army.  (Liv.  x.  27 
—30;  Pol.  ii.  19.)  The  scene  of  this  decisive  vic- 
tory, one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  Roman  annals, 
is  plaoed  by  Livy  “ in  Sentinati  agro  ;*  but  we  hare 
no  more  precise  clue  to  its  position,  nor  do  the  details 
of  the  battle  give  os  any  a&>utancc.  Sentinum  itself 
seems  to  have  been  a strong  town,  as  in  the  Perusian 
War  it  was  besieged  by  Octavian  himself  without 
success ; though  it  waa  afterwards  Liken  by  surprise 
by  his  lieutenant,  Salvidienus  Rufus,  by  whom  it  was 
plundered  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  13.)  It  was  subsequently  revived,  by  receiving 
a body  of  colonists,  under  the  Triumvirate  (Lib.  Cot 
p.  258),  but  did  uot  obtain  the  title  of  a Coloniu,  and 
continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  a town 
of  municipal  rank.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19;  Strah.  v. 
p.  227;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 53;  Orell.  Inter.  3861,  4949.) 
Its  site  is  marked  by  the  village  still  called  Smtino, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name  (a  small  stream  falling 
into  tbe  Etmo ),  a few  miles  below  the  modem  town 
of  Sauo  Ferrate.  [E.  H.  B ] 

SENUS  f4«Vor  or  Salvor,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 2),  a 
river  in  the  land  of  the  Sinae(CAtna)  which  ran  into 
tbe  Sinus  Magnus  between  the  South-horn  Cape 
(Ndriov  ffrpar),  S.  of  Ainbastus,  and  Rabana. 
Probably  the  modem  Saigon  or  Sating.  (Comp. 
Forbiger,  Gtogr  ii.  p.  478.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SENUS  (Irjvos,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 4),  a river  on  tbe 
W.  coast  of  Hibernia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Auteri. 
Camden  identifies  it  with  the  Shannon.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SEPELACI,  a town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tsrrnconeoeu  (/tin.  A nt.  p.  400),  identified  with  liter- 
viana,  Onda,  or  CatteUon  de  la  Plana.  [T.  H D.]  | 
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SETIA.  [Phkjckcs,  p.  595,  s.] 

SETIAS  (2»p ridr),  a promontory  of  Magnesia, 
opposite  the  island  of  Sciatltos,  and  forming  the  SE. 
extremity  of  Thessaly.  It  is  now  called  C.  St.  George. 
It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  spot  where 
Peleus  laid  in  wait  for  Thetis,  and  from  whence  he 
carried  ofif  the  goddess  (Eurip.  Androm.  1266),  and 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  great  shipwreck  of 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  113,  188;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  443;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  580;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 16; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  a.  16;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  382.) 

SEPONTIA  PARAMICA  (3c vovrla  UapdfuK o, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50),  a towu  of  tbe  Yaccaei  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis  lying  to  the  W.  of  Lacobriga 
(or  the  modem  Lobera).  [T.  H-  D.] 

SKPPHORIS  (2nr<pd>pts,  al.  Zi<p<popis:  Eth. 
2cir^»pi'njj),  a town  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  men- 
tioned under  this  name  in  Scripture,  but  frequently 
by  Josephus.  It  waa  garrisoned  by  Antigonus,  in 
his  war  with  Herod  the  Great,  until  the  latter  took 
it,  early  in  his  Galileean  campaign  (A nt.  xiv.  15. 
§ 4.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a place  of  amis,  and 
to  have  been  occasionally  the  royal  residence,  for  in 
the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  country  daring  tbe 
presidency  of  Varus,  the  robber-chief  Judas,  son 
of  Exekias,  seized  the  palace  of  Sepphoris,  and 
carried  off  the  arms  and  treasure  which  it  contained 
(xvii.  12.  § 5).  It  was  subsequently  taken  and 
burned  by  Varus  (§  9).  Herod  the  tetrarch  (An- 
tipos)  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  made 
it  the  glory  of  all  Galilee,  and  gave  it  independence 
(xviiL  2.  § 1);  although,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Justus  the  son  of  Pistus,  he  still  maintained  the 
superiority  of  his  newly  founded  city  Tiberias;  and 
it  was  not  until  Nero  had  assigned  Tiberias  to 
A grip  pa  the  Younger  that  Sepphoris  established  ita 
supremacy,  and  became  the  royal  residence  and 
depository  of  the  archives.  It  is  termed  the  strongest 
city  of  Galilee,  and  was  early  taken  by  Gallos,  the 
general  of  Cestius.  (B.  J.  ii.  18.  §11.)  It  main- 
tained its  allegiance  to  the  Romans  after  the  general 
revolt  of  Galilee  (76.  iii.  2.  § 4,  4.  § 1),  but  did  not 
break  with  the  Jewish  leaders.  (Vita,  8,  9.)  Its 
early  importance  as  a Jewish  town,  attested  by  the 
(act  that  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which 
district  sanhedrims  were  instituted  by  Gabinius 
(B.  J.  i.  8.  § 5),  was  further  confirmed  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  catastrophe  it 
became  for  some  years  the  seat  of  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim, until  it  was  transferred  to  Tiberias.  (Robinson, 
Bibl.  Bet.  vol.  iii.  p.  202.)  It  was  subsequently 
called  Diocaesareia,  which  is  ita  more  common 
appellation  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals;  while  Epi- 
phanius  and  S.  Jerome  recognise  both  names.  A 
revolt  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius  (a.  d.  339),  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Constantius  Gallos  Caesar.  (Socrates, 
11.  E.  ii.  33;  Sozotnen,  77.  E.  iv.  7.)  This  town, 
on co  the  most  considerable  city  of  Galilee,  was 
situated  according  to  S.  Jerome  10  miles  west  of 
Mount  Tabor.  ( OnomatL  t.  r.  Ba€up ; Procopius 
Gazaeus,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Judicum .)  It  was  much 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Crusaders,  for  its 
fountain — a favourite  camping  place  of  the 
Christians.  It  is  still  represented  by  a poor  village 
bearing  the  name  Sephuriek,  distant  about  5 miles 
to  the  north  of  Nazareth,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its 
former  greatness,  but  conspicuous  with  a ruined 
tower  and  chnrch,  both  of  tbe  middle  ages;  the 
latter  professing  to  mark  the  site  of  the  birthplace 
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«>f  the  Virgin  Mary,  assigned  by  a late  tradition  to 
this  locality.  It  became  tbe  ace  of  a suffragan 
bishop,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Scythopolis  (Le 
Quien,  Orient  Christianus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  713,  714), 
and  there  are  coins  still  extant  of  the  reigns  of 
Domitian,  Trajan,  &c.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  pp.  199 
— 1003;  Eckhel,  Doct.  Vet.  Hum.  vol.  iii.  pp  425, 
426.)  [G.  W.] 

SEPTEM  AQUAE.  [Beat*.] 

SEPTEM  ARAE,  a place  in  Lusitania  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  419,  420).  Variously  identified  with  Code- 
tern  and  A ranches.  [T.  II.  D.] 

SEPTEM  FRATRES  ('Ewrdbt A<poi  bpos,  Ptol.  ir. 
1.  § 5),  a group  of  mountains  in  the  northernmost 
part  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  connected  by  a tongue 
of  land  with  the  promontory  of  Abyla  (now  Ximiera 
near  Ceuta),  and  thus  on  tire  narrowest  part  of  the 
Fretum  Gaditanum  (Plin.  ▼.  1.  s.  1;  Solin.  c,  28; 
Stnab.  xvii.  p.  827.)  One  of  these  mountains,  now 
called  the  Ape  Mountain*  (Grabcrg  Von  Ileinso, 
Empire  of  Morocco , Germ.  Tr.  p.  24),  bore,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (he.)  the  name  of  the  Elephant 
(*EA.f'4>as),  probably  from  the  number  of  elephants 
which  were  to  be  found  there.  (Plin.  Lc.\  Mart. 
Cap.  vi.  p.  216.)  The  Geogr.  Rav.  (iii.  11)  also 
mentions  in  this  neighbourhood  a town  called  Septem 
F rat  res,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  place  mentioned 
in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  9)  as  a station  between  Tingis 
and  Abyle.  Procopius  also  (B.  1 'and.  i.  1 ; comp, 
ii.  5,  and  de  Aed.  vL  7)  mentions  here  a castle 
or  fortress  called  Zerrov;  and  Isidore  ( Orig . xv. 
1)  a castle  and  town  called  Septa,  perhaps  the 
modern  Ceuta.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  5.  § 5,  et  ibi 
Tzseliucke  ) [T.  H.  D.j 

SEPTEM  MARIA  (*Eirrct  wfAd-yij),  was  the 
name  commonly  given  to  the  extensive  lagunes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Pad  ns,  and  the  adjoining  rivers, 
and  which  extend  along  a considerable  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouths  of  the  Padus 
to  Alt inum.  Pliny  indeed  seems  to  use  the  term  in 
a more  restricted  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  uAtri- 
anorum  p&ludcs,  quae  Septem  Maria  appeflantnr" 
(iii.  16.  s.  20);  but  the  Itinerary  distinctly  applies 
the  name  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  lagunes  from 
Ravenna  to  Altinum  (Itin.  Ant  p.  126);  and  Hero- 
dian,  who  notices  them  particularly  (viii.  7),  clearly 
uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense.  [E.  H.  B.] 
SEPTEM  PAG  I (‘Ewri  nd-yoi),  vps  the  mime 
given  to  a district  dose  to  Rome,  but  on  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  Tiber,  which  according  to  tradition  bad 
originally  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Veientes, 
but  was  ceded  by  them  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  (Dionys.  ii.  55;  Plut.  Earn.  25.) 
According  to  the  authorities  followed  by  Dionysius 
it  was  again  surrendered  to  the  Etruscans  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Porsena,  but  was  shortly  after 
restored  by  that  monarch  to  the  Romans.  (Dionys. 
▼.  31,  36.)  Livy  mentions  the  same  circumstances, 
but  without  giviug  the  name  of  the  district.  (I.iv. 
ii.  13,  15.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  was  a 
well-known  appellation,  but  we  are  unable  to  fix  its 
boundaries  more  definitely.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTE'MPEDA  (ZrrWpwtSo,  Strab.,  Ptol:  Eth. 
Seprempcdanus:  San  Severitio ),  a town  of  Picenum, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Potentia,  9 miles  above 
Treia.  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and 
the  “ager  Septem pedan us  " is  noticed  in  the  Liber 
Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 52;  Lib.  Col  p.258.)  Pliny  assigns 
it  the  rank  of  a municipal  town,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  of  the  age  of  Aurelian. 
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(Ordl.  Inter.  1026;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  308.  3.)  It  is 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on  that  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  Way  which,  quilting  the  main  high 
road  at  Nuceria,  eroded  the  Apennines  to  Prolaqueum 
and  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the  Potentia  by 
Septempcda  and  Treia  to  Auximum  and  Ancona. 
(Itin.  AnL  p.  312.)  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  derives  its  modem  name  of  San  Sevcrtno 
from  one  of  its  bishops  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  still  retains  its  rank  as  an  episcopal  city, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  surrounding  city,  though  it 
has  not  more  than  3000  inhabitants.  (Rampoldi, 
Disum.  Corogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  837.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTIMANCA,  a town  of  the  Vaocaei  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  435).  Now  .$»- 
mancas.  [T.  U.  D.1 

SEPULCHRUM  EURIPIDIS  (Arnrn.  Marc, 
xxvii.  4.  §8;  comp.  Cell.  xv.  20;  Plat.  Lycurg. 
36;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xxxi.  19;  I tin.  Hierosol), 
the  remarkable  monument  erected  to  Euripides  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  narrow  gorge  of  Aulon  or  Are- 
tbusa  (lies ilia  or  Rumiii  Boghazi ),  where  the 
mountains  close  upon  the  road.  Tbe  ancients 
(Vitruvius,  L c.;  Plin.  L c.)  placed  it  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  streams,  of  which  the  water  of  one 
was  poisonous,  the  other  so  sweet  and  health-giving 
that  travellers  were  wont  to  halt  and  take  their 
meals  by  its  currents.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary, 
a document  as  late  as  the  13th  century,  it  occurs 
as  a station  tat  ween  Pennana  and  Apollonia.  (Comp. 
Clarke's  Travels , vol.  viii.  pp.  9 — 13.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SE'QUANA  (Zij'rowh'as,  ZrjKocL-ar,  Ptol.  ii.  8. 
§ 2),  the  Seine , one  of  the  large  rivers  of  Gallia. 
The  Seine  rises  in  the  highlands  south  of  Lamgres, 
but  in  the  department  of  Cote  d Or,  and  flows  in  a 
northwest  direction  past  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Troyes, 
Melon,  Paris,  Mantes,  Elboeuf  Jiouen,  and  Le 
Havre.  It  enters  the  Atlantic  below  I*  Havre. 
The  course  of  the  Seine  is  about  470  miles,  and  tbe 
area  of  its  basin  is  about  26,000  Engtah  square 
miles,  which  is  only,  one  half  of  the  area  of  tbe  basin 
of  the  Loire.  The  chief  branches  of  the  Seine  which 
join  it  on  the  right  bank  are  tbe  Aube,  the  Marne, 
and  the  Oise;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Yontte,  the  Loing , 
and  tbe  Eure.  None  of  the  hills  which  bound  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  or  are  contained  within  it,  have  a 
gTeat  elevation,  and  a large  part  of  the  country 
included  within  this  basin  is  level. 

Caesar  ( B . O.  L 1)  makes  the  Sequana  and  the 
Matrona  (Marne)  the  boundary  between  the  Celine 
and  the  Belgae.  Strabo  (hr.  p.  192)  says  that  the 
Sequana  rises  in  the  Alps,  a statement  which  we 
must  not  altogether  impute  to  an  erroneous  notion 
of  the  position  of  the  river’s  source,  though  his 
knowledge  of  Gallia  was  in  many  respects  inaccurate, 
but  to  the  fact  that  he  extended  the  name  of  Alps 
fur  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  those  mountains. 
But  hu  inaccuracy  is  proved  by  his  saying  that  the 
Sequana  flows  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  through  tta 
country  of  the  Sequani.  He  is  more  correct  in  fixing 
its  outlet  in  the  country  of  the  Caleti  and  the 
Lexovii,  The  Seine  was  navigated  in  tta  time  of 
Strabo  and  much  earlier.  [Gallia  Traitsalpisa, 
Vol.  I.] 

The  Mdtrona,  as  Ausoniua  names  it  (Mosella, 
v.  462),— 

u Matrona  non  Gallos  Belgasqne  intersita  fines,"  — 

joins  the  Seine  a few  miles  above  Paris;  it  is  the 
largest  of  tta  affluents  of  the  Seine. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  says  that  the 
3 q 3 
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united  streams  of  the  Scquana  and  Matrona  entered  , 
the  sea  near  Castra  Constantin  ( Coutancet),  which 
is  a great  mistake.  In  the  cosmography  of  Aethicus 
the  Seqtiana  is  named  Geon  or  Geobonna.  [G.  L.] 

SE'QUANl  (XyKovavoC),  a Celtic  nation  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Arar  or  Saone.  Lucan  (L  425) 
follows  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  form : — 

**  Optima  gens  flexis  in  gyrum  Sequana  fraenis." 

Caesar  fixes  the  poeition  of  the  Sequani.  Their 
territory  extended  to  the  Rhine,  (if.  G.  i.  I.)  The 
Jura  separated  them  on  the  east  from  the  Helvetii; 
and  the  narrow  pass  between  the  Jura  and  the 
Rhone  at  Fort  VEcIute  was  in  the  possession  of  the  { 
Sequani  (B.  G.  i.  6,  8).  The  southern  boundary  of 
their  territory  from  Fort  TEclute  was  the  Rhone; 
but  they  did  not  possess  all  the  country  in  the  angle 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Sa6ne , for  part  of  it  was 
held  by  the  Allobroges  (2?.  O.  i.  12),  and  part  by 
the  Segusiani  (2?.  G.  i.  10)  and  by  the  Ambarri, 
who  were  dependent  on  the  Aedui  ( B . Q.  i.  11). 
When  Caesar  describes  the  march  of  the  Helvetii 
from  Fort  lEclute  to  the  Sa&ne,  he  says  that  the 
Helvetii  first  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Sequani,  and  then  entered  the  territory  of  the  Aedui, 
which  they  plundered.  But  they  had  not  yet  reached 
the  Saone,  as  Casar’s  narrative  shows,  and  it  is  dear 
from  this  passage  (£.  G.  i.  11)  and  those  already 
cited,  that  a large  tract  of  country  between  the 
Rhone  and  Saone  did  not  belong  to  the  Sequani,  for 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Helvetii  from  Fort  tEcliue 
to  the  Saone  would  probably  bring  them  to  the  Saone 
at  a point  not  much  lower  down  than  Macon.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  Sequani  was  the  Arar,  also 
called  the  Sauconna,  a name  which  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  name  of  the  Sequani.  Their  neigh* 
hours  on  the  west  side  of  the  Saone  were  the  Aedui, 
with  whom  the  Sequani  had  disputes  about  the  river 
tolls  (Strab.  hr.  p.  1 92).  On  the  north  their  neighbours 
were  the  Leuci  and  Lingones.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  186) 
describes  the  Arar  and  DubU  (Doubt)  as  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Sequani.  D’Anville  has 
an  argument  to  show  that  the  part  of  the  dioceses 
of  Ch&lon-sur  •Saone  and  Macon  which  is  east  of 
the  Saone  belonged  to  the  old  territory  of  the  Se* 
quani,  which  may  be  true  ; but  the  towns  Matisco 
(Maom)  and  Cabillonum  (Ch&lon)  were  on  the 
wrest  side  of  the  and  in  the  territory  of  the 

Aedui  (2i.  G.  vii.  90), 

In  another  passage  besides  that  already  referred 
to,  Caesar  shows  that  the  Sequani  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  for  in  describing  the  course  of  this  river  from  j 
south  to  north,  he  says  that  it  posses  by  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Mediomalrici  and 
Tribocci.  (2?.  G.  iv.  10.) 

The  Sequani  belonged  to  the  division  of  Belgica 
under  the  Empire  (Plin.  iv.  17;  PtoL  ii.  9.  § 21). 
The  territory  of  the  Sequani  contained  much  good 
land,  some  of  the  best  in  Gallia.  Their  chief  town 
was  Vesontio  (Betanqon)  on  the  Doubt,  and  they 
hod  other  towns  also.  They  fed  hogs,  and  their 
hams  and  bacon  were  exported  to  Rome  as  Strabo 
(iv. p.192)  says;  and  Varru (de  R.R.  ii.  4)  may  mean 
to  say  the  same,  when  he  »i>eaks  of  Gallic  bacon. 

The  Sequani  had  kings,  sometimes  at  least;  for  I 
Gallic  kings  were  not  perpetual.  (2?.  G.  i.  3.)  Before  * 
Caesar  went  into  Gallia,  the  Arverai  and  Aedui  hml 
been  the  two  most  powerful  peoples.  The  Sequani 
were  in  league  with  the  Arverai,  who  occupied  the 
centre  of  all  Gallia,  but  hostile  to  their  neighbours 
the  Aedui.  To  maintain  themselves  against  the 
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Aedui,  the  Arverai  aivd  Sequani  hired  Germans  to 
come  over  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  came  in  great 
numbers,  and  in  Caesar’s  time  it  was  computed  that 
there  were  1 20,000  of  them  in  Gallia.  This  is  the  first 
historical  notice  of  a permanent  settlement  of  Germans 
in  these  parts.  The  Sequani  with  the  assistance  of  their 
allies  defeated  and  humbled  the  Aedui, but  they  gained 
nothing  by  this  victory.  Ariovistus,  the  king  of 
these  German  mercenaries,  took  from  the  Sequani  a 
third  part  of  their  lands,  and  was  threatening  to 
take  a second  third,  when  Caesar  drove  the  Germans 
i into  the  Rhine,  after  defeating  them  near  that  river. 
If  the  Germans  were  all  destroyed  or  driven  away 
from  the  territory  of  the  Sequani  by  Caesar,  tliey 
came  again,  for  the  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  belonged  to  the  Sequani,  the  Upper 
Altace,  has  been  German  for  many  centuries. 

la  b.  c.  52,  the  Sequani  were  among  the  nations 
who  sent  their  contingent  to  attAck  Caesar  before 
Alesia.  [G.  L.] 

SERA  (2upo,Ptol.  i.  U.§  1, 17,  § 5,  vL  13.  § 1, 
16.  § 8,  viiL  24.  § 8),  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
Serica,  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of 
the  Seres.  It  was  the  remotest  point  of  Eastern  Asia 
with  which  the  ancients  had  any  commerce,  or  of 
which  they  possessed  any  knowledge.  It  was 
situated  on  the  mountain  Ottorocorras  at  the  east- 
ern source  of  the  Bautisus.  Manucrt  (iv.  p.501) 
identifies  it  either  with  Smgan  in  the  province  of 
Schensi,  or  with  Honan  on  the  Hoang-ho;  but  ac- 
cording to  Heeren  (Ideen,  L 2.  p.  668)  it  is  Pekin 
itself.  [T.H.D.] 

SERACA  (%epd* ca,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 28),  a town  in 
the  S.  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERA  N USA,  perhaps  more  correctly  Senunusa, 
a town  of  the  interior  of  Pontus  Poleuioniacna,  on 
the  south-east  of  Comana  Pontica.  (Tab.  Petit. ; 
l'tol.  r.  6.  § 9,  where  it  is  written  Jtipvovra  or 
^4pfioxrya.)  [L.  S-3 

SERAPIUM  (It.  Anton,  p.  170;  Serapiu,  Tab. 
PeuL ),  a large  village  seated  near  the  jnuctioo  of 
the  canal  of  the  Ptolemiee  with  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
east  of  the  Delta.  Serapium  was  18  miles  distant 
from  Heroopolis  and  50  from  Clysraa,  at  the  top  of 
the  Sinus  Ucroopolites.  Its  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
its  position  on  the  canal  that  connected  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  Sea,  rendered  it  a place  of  consider- 
able traffic.  It  was  probably  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged,  by  the  Ptolemies  after  Philadelphia* 
(b.  c.  274)  had  extended  the  canal  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SERBES  (2 tp&irros  InSoXal,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 7), 
a small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mauritania,  which 
fell  into  tho  sea  to  the  W.  of  Rusuccurum;  either 
the  present  Matsafran,  or,  more  probably,  the 
liter.  [T  H.  D.] 

SERBI  or  SIRBI  (HfpSot  or  1lp€ot,  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§ 21),  a people  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (L  c.)  between  the  Ccraunian  mountains 
and  the  river  ltha,  above  the  Diduri  and  below  the 
Vali.  Pliny,  however  (vi.  7.  s.  7),  places  them  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  between  the  Vali  and 
the  Arrcchi.  (Comp.  Scliaffarik,  5/or.  Alterth.  i. 
p.  165.)  [T.  H.D.] 

SERBO'NIS  LACUS.  [Sikbojtis  Ucca] 
SE'RDICA  or  SA'RDICA  (2ap«.«^,  Ptol.  Si.  11. 
§ 12)  (the  first  of  these  forms  is  the  more  nsual 
with  tho  Romans,  the  latter  with  the  Greeks),  a 
considerable  town  of  Upper  Moe&ia,  which  in  earlier 
times  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  Thrace  (Ptol. 
l.c.),  but  which  in  the  third  century  was  attributed 
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to  Dacia  Infcriur,  ami  made  its  capital.  (Tlieodorct. 
Hist.  Keel.  ii.  4.)  It  lajr  in  a fruitful  plain,  at  the 
t<pot  where  the  sources  of  the  Ocscus  united,  and  on 
the  high-road  from  Naissus  to  Philippopolis,  be- 
tween Meldia  and  Burburaca.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  135; 
I tin.  Ilitrosol.  p.  567.)  From  the  time  of  Aurelian 
it  bore  on  its  coins  the  surname  of  Ulpia;  probably 
becuu.se,  when  Dacia  was  relinquished,  the  name  of 
that  Dacian  town  was  transferred  to  it,  and  its  in- 
habitants, perhaps,  located  there.  The  emperor 
Maximum  was  born  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Eutrop. 
ix.  14,  22.)  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila  (Prisons, 
de  JxgaL  p.  49),  but  shortly  afterwards  restored.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  Triad- 
itza  (Tpu£$iT£a,Niceph.  Chron.  Ann.  Is.  Angeli,  iii.  p. 
214;  Aposp.  Geogr.  in  Hudson,  iv.  p.  43),  which  was 
perhaps  its  original  Thracian  appellation,  and  which 
is  still  retained  in  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants. 
(See  Wesseling,  ad  I tin.  Ant.  l.c.)  Its  extensive 
ruins  lie  to  the  S.  of  Sophia.  (Comp.  Procop.  de 
Aediv.  1.  p.  267, 4.  p.2S2;  HierocLp.  654;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxxi.  16;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  540.  2;  Orelli, 
nos.  3548,  5013.)  The  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  7)  incor- 
rectly writes  the  name  Serticu,  since  it  was  derived 
from  the  Thracian  tribe  of  the  SerdL  It  is  called 
by  Atharasins  (ApoL  contra  Arianos,  p.  154) 
Xapbur  *6\is.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SERE'XA,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Poeto- 
vium  to  Mursa.  (ft.  Ilicros.  p.  562 ; Geog.  Rav.  iv. 
19,  where  it  is  called  Screnis;  Tab.  Pent .,  where  its 
name  is  Serona.)  It  is  thought  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Moszlavitus  [L.  S.J 

SERES.  [Skiuca.] 

SERE'TIUM  (Scpcnor,  Dion  Cass.  Iv5.  12),  a 
fortified  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  with  Rbaetimus 
was  captured  by  Germanicus  in  the  campaign  of 
a.  i>.  7.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SERGU'NTIA  (lepyovvria,  Strab.  fii.  pu  162), 
a small  town  of  the  Arevaci  on  the  Durins,  in 
Ili.>pHr.ia  Tarraconensis.  Ukert  (ii.pt.  i.  p.  455)  takes 
it  to  luive  been  the  2 dpyarda  of  Stephanus  B. 
(«-*■)  [T.H.I).] 

SE'RIA  (2/pio,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Hisponia  Bactiea,  with  the  surname  of 
Faina  Julia.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It  lay  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas,  and  N.  of  the  Bactis.  [T.1I.D.] 
SEIHA'XE,  a city  of  Syria  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  xviii.  SI.  P.  distant  from 
Androna,  which  was  xxvii.  M.P.  from  Calcis,  cxxxviiL 
M.P.  from  Dolicha,  now  Doluc.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  194, 
195.)  Mannert  thinks  that  it  corresponds  in  situation 
with  the  Chalybon  (Xa\u6u>y)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15. 
§ 17),  which  gave  its  name  to  a district  of  Syria 
Chalybonitis.  It  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
modern  Siria , 2 long  days  SE.  of  Aleppo , in  the 
desert,  the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  Pietro  della  Valle.  (Mannert,  Geographies 
part  vi.  voL  i.  p.  411.)  [G.  W.J 

SE'RICA  ( v Xtyurh,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  §§  lp  3 4,  6, 
viL  2.  § ),  3.  § 1,  5.  § 1,  viii.  24.  §§  1,5,  27.  § 2. 
&c.),  a tract  of  country  in  the  E.  port  of  Asia,  in- 
habited by  the  people  called  Seres.  According  to 
the  description  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  on  the  NE.  by  an  un- 
known land,  on  the  E.  by  the  Siuae,  and  on  the  S.  by 
IndiA.  Pliny  on  the  contrary  (vi.  13.  s.  15)  seems 
to  exlcnd  it  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Asia, 
as  he  mentions  an  Oceanus  Sericus,  and  in  another 
place  (/&.  17.  8.  20)  s [teaks  of  a promontory  and 
hay.  Modern  opinions  vary  respecting  its  site ; but 
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the  best  geographers,  ns  Renucll,  D’Anville,  and 
Heercn,  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  NW.  angle  of 
tho  present  empire  of  China.  (See  Yates,  Tex- 
trinum  Antiq.  p.  232,  note).  The  name  of  Serica, 
as  a country,  was  not  known  before  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  though  there  are  earlier  accounts  of  the 
peoplo  called  Seres  It  seems  highly  improbable, 
however,  that  they  were  known  to  Hecataens,  and 
the  passage  on  which  that  assumption  is  founded 
occurs  only  in  one  MS.  of  Phntius.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Ctesias  (p.  371,  n.  22,  ed.  Bilhr)  ; 
but  according  to  Mela  (iii.  7)  they  were  in  his  time 
known  to  all  tho  world  by  means  of  their  commerce. 
On  the  nothern  borders  of  their  territories  were  the 
more  eastern  skirts  of  the  mountains  Annibi  ami 
Anxacii  (the  Altai),  which  stretched  as  far  as  hero 
from  Scythia.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
the  Montes  Asmimci,  tho  western  part  of  the  Da-Uri 
chain;  and  towards  the  southern  borders  the  Casii 
Montes  (now  Khara , in  the  desert  of  Gobi),  together 
with  a southern  branch  called  Thagurus,  which 
trended  towards  the  river  Bautisus(/foafi^-Ao.)  On 
the  farther  side  of  that  river  lay  the  Ottorocorraa, 
the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Emodi  mountains, 
called  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  § 5)  rb  2 ripind  ipij. 
Among  the  rivers  of  the  country,  the  same  author 
lb.  § 3)  names,  in  its  northern  part,  the  Oechardes 
probably  the  Selenga ),  and,  in  the  S.,  the  Bautcs  or 
Bautisus  (, Hoang-ho ),  which  flowed  towards  tho 
btnd  of  the  Sinae.  Pliny,  however  (L  c.),  mentions 
several  other  rivers,  which  seem  to  have  been  coast 
ones,  as  the  Psitaras,  Cambari,  Lanas,  and  Atianos, 
as  well  as  the  promontory  of  Chryse  and  the  bay  of 
Cyrnaba.  Serica  enjoyed  a serene  and  excellent 
climate,  and  possessed  an  abundance  of  cattle,  trees 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  (Amm.  Marc,  xxxiii.  6. 
§ 64 ; Plin.  1.  c.).  Its  chief  product,  however,  wae 
silk,  with  which  the  inhabitants  carried  on  a very 
profitable  and  most  extensive  commerce  (Strab.  xv 
p.  693;  Arist.  Ilist.  Nat.  v.  19 ; Virg.  Geog.  ii.  121 ; 
Plin.  and  Amm.  It  cc.  Ac.).  Pliny  records  (xi.  22. 
s.  2G),  that  a Greek  woman  of  Cos,  named  Pam- 
phila,  first  invented  the  expedient  of  splitting  these 
substantial  silken  stuffs,  and  of  manufacturing  those 
very  fine  and  veil-like  dresses  which  became  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Coae  vestes.  Both  Serica 
and  its  inhabitants  are  thought  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  staple  product,  since,  as  we  learn 
from  Hesychius  (s.  r.  2fjp«i),  the  insect,  from  the  web 
of  which  the  brilliant  stuff  called  holoecricon  was 
prepared,  was  named  Scr  (2ijp).  (Comp.  Klaproth, 
Sur  Us  Nome  de  la  Chine  in  the  M€m.  rel.  a t Asie, 
iii.  p.  264 ; and  Tableaux  Ilist.  de  l' Asie,  pp.  57  and 
68.)  It  has  been  doubled,  however,  from  the  appa- 
rent improbability  that  any  people  should  call  them- 
selves Seres,  or  silkworms,  whether  the  name  of  Seres 
was  ever  really  borne  by  any  nation;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  was  merely  a mercantile  appella- 
tion by  which  the  natives  of  the  silk  district  were 
known.  (Latham,  in  Class.  Mas.  vol.  iii.  p.  43,scq.) 
Lassen  ( Ind  Alt.  i.  p.  321)  has  produced  from  the 
Mahabharata,  ii.  50,  as  the  real  names  of  the  Seres, 
those  of  Caka,  Tukhara,  and  Kanka,  who  are  re- 
presented as  bringing  just  the  same  goods  to  market 
ns  are  ascribed  by  Pliny  (xxxiv  14.  8.  41)  to  the 
Seres,  namely,  wool,  skins,  and  silk.  Yet,  though 
it  may  be  allowed  to  be  improbable  that  a peoplo 
should  have  culled  themselves  “ Silkworms,”  yet  it 
seems  hardly  less  so  that  such  an  appellation  should 
have  been  given  them  by  foreigners,  and  that  they 
• should  have  been  known  by  it  and  no  other  for  a 
3 Q 4 
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period  of  several  centuries.  On  the  other  hand, 
may  it  not  be  possible  that  the  product  was  called 
after  the  people,  instead  of  the  people  after  the  pro- 
duct ? We  are  not  without  examples  of  an  analo- 
gous procedure;  as,  for  instance,  the  name  of  the 
phasis,  or  pheasant,  from  the  river  Phasis;  of  our 
own  word  currants,  anciently  and  properly  Corinths, 
from  the  place  whence  that  small  species  of  grape 
was  originally  brought,  &c.  However  this  may  be, 
we  may  refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  a further 
account  of  the  origin  and  manufacture  of  silk,  to  an 
excellent  dissertation  in  the  Textrinum  A ntiquarum 
of  Mr.  Yates  (part  L p.  160,  seq.),  where  ho  will 
find  all  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  that  bear 
upon  the  subject  carefully  collected  and  discussed. 

Besides  its  staple  article,  Serica  also  produced  a 
vast  quantity  of  precious  stones  of  every  kind  ( Ex- 
pos. tot.  JUundi,  ap.  Hudson,  iii.  p.  1,  seq.),  as  well 
as  iron,  which  was  esteemed  of  a better  quality  even 
than  the  Parthian  (Plin.  L c.)  and  skins  (/Vr.  Af. 
Erythr.  p.  22 ; Amm.  L c.) 

According  to  Pausanias  (vi.  22.  § 2)  the  Seres 
were  a mixture  of  Scythians  and  Indians.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  701),  but  only  in  a 
cursory  manner.  It  appears  from  Mela  (iii.  7)  and 
from  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  24),  compared  with  Eusta- 
thius (ad  Dionys.  Per.  v.  753,  seq.),  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  ( L c.),  that  they  were  a just  and  gentle 
people,  loving  tranquillity  and  comfort.  Although 
addicted  to  commerce,  they  were  completely  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  carefully  avoided  all 
intercourse  with  strangers.  From  these  habits,  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  on  their  commercial  transac- 
tions in  a very  singular  manner.  They  inscribed 
the  prices  of  their  goods  upon  the  bales  in  which 
they  were  packed,  and  then  deposited  them  in  a 
solitary  bnilding  called  the  Stone  Tower;  perhaps 
the  same  place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  15.  § 3) 
under  the  name  of  Hormeterioo,  situated  in  a valley 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  in  the 
Scythian  district  of  Casia.  The  Scythian  merchants 
then  approached,  and  having  deposited  what  they 
deemed  a just  price  for  the  goods,  retired.  After 
their  departure,  the  Seres  examined  the  sum  de- 
posited, and  if  they  thought  it  sufficient  took  it 
away,  leaving  the  goods;  but  if  not  enough  was 
found,  they  removed  the  latter  instead  of  the  money. 
In  the  description  of  this  mode  of  traffic  we  still 
recognise  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  Chinese. 
The  Parthiana  also  traded  with  the  Seres,  and  it 
was  probably  through  the  former  that  the  Romans 
at  a later  period  procured  most  of  their  silk  stuffii ; 
though  the  Parthiana  passed  them  off  as  Assyrian 
goods,  which  seems  to  have  been  believed  by  the 
Romans  (Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  25).  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Parthian  empire  by  the  Persians,  the  silk 
trade  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
(Vopisc.  Aurtl.  c.  45;  Procop.  B.  Pert.  i.  20,  &c.) 
Witn  regard  to  their  persons,  the  Seres  are  de- 
scribed as  being  of  unusual  size,  with  blue  eyes,  red 
hair,  and  a rough  voice  (Plin.  vi.  22.  a.  24),  almost 
totally  unacquainted  with  diseases  and  bodily  infir- 
mities (Expos,  tot.  3 fundi,  l.  c.),  and  consequently 
reaching  a very  great  age  (Ctes.  L c. ; Strab.  xv. 
p.  701 ; Lucian,  Macrob.  5).  They  were  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows  (Hor.  Od.  L 29.  9 ; Chnric. 
▼i.  3).  Ptolemy  (U.  cc .)  enumerates  several  dis- 
tinct tribes  of  them,  as  the  Annibi,  in  the  extreme 
N.,  on  the  mountains  named  after  them ; the  Zizygea, 
between  them  aud  the  Aoxacian  mountains ; the 
Pamnac,  to  the  S.  of  these;  and  still  further  S. 
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down  to  the  river  Oechardes,  the  Pialae ; the 
Oechardae,  who  dwelt  about  the  river  of  the  same 
name;  and  the  Garcnaei  and  Nabannae,  to  the  E.  of 
the  Annibi.  To  the  S.  of  these  again  was  the  dis- 
trict of  Asminica.  near  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  and  still  further  in  the  same  direction  the 
Issedones;  to  the  E.  of  whom  were  the  Throani. 
To  the  S.  of  the  Issedones  were  the  Asparacae,  and 
S.  of  the  Throani  the  Ethaguri.  Lastly,  on  the 
extreme  southern  borders  were  seated  the  Batae  and 
the  Ottorocorrae, — the  latter,  who  must  doubtlras  be 
i the  same  people  called  by  Pliny  Attacori,  on  the 
like-named  mountain.  To  the  southern  district 
must  also  be  ascribed  the  Scsatae  mentioned  in 
Arrian’s  PeripL  if.  Erythr.  (p.  37),  small  men  with 
broad  foreheads  and  flat  noses,  and,  from  the  de- 
scription of  them,  evidently  a Mongol  race.  They 
migrated  yearly  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
the  borders  of  the  Sinae,  in  order  to  celebrate  their 
festivals  there  ; and  when  they  had  returned  to  the 
interior  of  their  country,  the  reeds  which  they  left 
behind  them,  and  which  had  served  them  for  straw, 
were  carefully  gathered  up  by  the  Sinae,  in  order 
to  prepare  from  it  the  Malabathron,  a species  of 
ointment  which  they  sold  in  Indio.  (Comp.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde , ii.  p.  179,  v.  p.  443,  2nd  ed.;  Bohlcu, 
das  Alte  I when , ii.  p.  173;  Heeren's,  Jdcen,  i.  2. 
p.  494).  According  to  Ammianus  (L  c.)  the  towns 
of  Serica  were  few  in  number,  but  large  and  wealthy. 
Ptolemy,  in  the  places  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  names  fifteen  of  them,  of  which  the  most 
important  seein  to  have  been,  Sera,  the  capital  of  1 he 
nation;  Issedon;  Thromm,  on  the  E. declivity  of  the 
Aamiraei  mountains,  and  on  the  easternmost  source 
of  the  Oechardes;  Asmiraea,  on  the  same  stream, 
but  somewhat  to  the  NW.  of  the  preceding  town  ; 
Aspacura,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bautisus,  not 
far  from  its  most  western  source;  and  Ottoro- 
corra.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERIMUM  ('lipipjov,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 28),  a town 
on  the  Borysthenes,  in  the  interior  of  European 
Sarroatia.  [T.  H D.] 

SERI'PHOS  or  SERITHUS  (Sspupot:  Eth, 
Htpl<piot : Serphd ),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Cythnoe  and 
Siphnos.  According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22)  it  i* 
12  miles  in  circumference.  It  possessed  a town  of 
the  same  name,  with  a harbour.  (Scylax,  p.  22 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 31.)  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  place  where  Danac  and  Perseus  were  driven 
to  shore  in  the  chest  in  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  Acrisiufl,  where  Perseus  was  brought  up,  and 
where  he  afterwards  turned  the  iuiuibitanta  into 
stone  with  the  Gorgon’s  head.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  § 3; 
Pind.  Pyth.  x.  72,  xii.  18;  Strab.  x.  p.  487';  Or. 
Met  v.  242.)  Seriphos  was  colonised  by  Ionian* 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  islands  which 
refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  48.) 
By  subsequent  writers  Seripbos  is  almost  always 
mentioned  with  contempt  on  account  of  its  poverty 
and  insignificance  (Aristoph.  Acham.  542;  Plat. 
Hep.  i.  p.  329 ; Pint  de  ExsiL  7.  p.  602 ; Cic.  de 
Nat.  Dear.  i.  31,  de  Senect.  3);  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  employed  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a place 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85, 
iv.  21;  Juv.  vi.  564,  x.  170;  Senec.  ad  Consol.  6.) 
It  is  curious  that  the  ancient  writers  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Seriphos,  which 
were,  however,  worked  in  antiquity,  as  is  evident  from 
existing  traces,  and  which,  one  might  have  supposed, 
would  have  bestowed  some  prosperity  upon  the  bland. 
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Bat  though  the  ancient  writers  are  silent  about  the 
mines,  they  are  careful  to  relate  that  the  frogs  of 
Seriphos  differ  from  the  rest  of  their  fraternity  by 
being  dumb.  (Plin.  viii.  58.  a.  83 ; Arist.  Mir. 
Ante.  70;  Aelian,  But.  An.  iii.  37;  Suidas,  t.  v. 
Bdrpaxos  4k  2tpl<pou.)  The  modern  town  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  and  contains  upwards  of  2000  in- 
habitants. It  is  built  upon  a steep  rock,  about  800 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  only  a few  remains 
of  the  ancient  city.  (Ross,  Reiten  auf  den  Grieck. 
In* tin,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Rcitt,  fc.  vol.  ii. 
p.  106,  seq.) 


coin  or  BEiuritos. 

SERMO,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  (/fin.  Ant.  p.  447.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Muel  and  Mezalocha.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERMYLE  (2*pn6\ri,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Thuc. 
v.  18;  JtppuKla. , ScyL  p.  26;  Hecataeus.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  t.  r.;  Bockh,  Inter.  Grate,  vol.  L p.  304  : Eth. 
2tppv\toi),  a town  of  Chalcidice,  between  Galepsns 
and  Mecyberna,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Toronaic 
gulf,  which  was  also  called  Sermylicus  Sinub 
(rdAwor  ^(pfivKucis,  Scvl.  I . c.).  The  modern 
Ortnylia.  between  Molyvd  and  Dema,  is  identified 
from  its  name,  which  differs  little  From  the  ancient 
form,  with  the  site  of  Sermyle.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  155.)  [E-  B.  J.] 

SERMY'LICUS  SINUS.  [Sermyle.] 
SEROTA,  a town  on  the  frontier  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Dravus.  (//.  Ant.  p.  130;  It.  Bitrot.  p.  562  ; 
Geog.  Rav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Sirore,  while  the 
Table  calls  it  Sirota.)  It  is  possible  that  this  town 
may  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Serretes  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iii.  28)  as  inhabiting  a part  of 
Pannonia.  The  town  of  Serota  is  commonly  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  Verocze  or  VeroviU.  [L.  S.J 
SERPA,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
Anas,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani.  (/*«*. 
Ant.  p.  426.)  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name.  See 
Kcsendi  Ant.  Ltuit.  p.  194.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERRAEPOLIS  (2«/fycuiro\is  Kupij,  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 4),  a village  on  the  const  of  Cilicia,  lying  between 
Mall  us  and  Aegne  (Ayaz). 

SERRAP1LLI,  a tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii. 
28),  as  dwelling  on  the  river  Dravus  in  Pannonia. 
The  resemblance  of  name  has  induced  some  geo- 
graphers to  assume  that  they  dwelt  about  the 
modem  town  of  rilitch  ; but  this  is  a mere  con- 
jecture. [L.  S.] 

SERRETES.  [Serota.] 

SERRHAE.  [Suits.] 

SERRHEUM  or  SERRHIUM  (Itftior,  Dem.  p. 
85,  R.;  Herod,  vii.  59;  Steph.  B.  s.  0.),  a 

promontory  and  town  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Thrace,  now  Cape  MahrL  It  lay  to  the  west  of 
Maroneia,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Demoethenes 
(pp.  85,  114,  133,  R),  as  having  been  taken  by 
Philip,  contrary  to  his  engagements  with  the  Athe- 
nians; and  Livy  (zxxi.  16)  slates  that  it  was  one 
of  the  Thracian  towns  captured  by  Philip  V.  in  the 
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year  b.  c.  200.  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Mela,  ih 
2.)  According  to  Stephanus  Byz.  (/.  c.)  a town 
on  the  bland  of  Samothrace  bore  the  same 
name.  [J.  R.] 

SERRI.  a people  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  . 
Euxine.  (Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5.)  Mela  (i.  19)  places  them 
between  the  Melanchlaeni  and  Siraces.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SERRIUM.  [Serrhkum.] 

SERVIODUTUJM,  a town  in  the  north-east  of 
Vindelicia  on  the  Danube,  on  the  read  from  Reginum 
to  Boiodurum,  near  Aligns  tana  Castra.  ( Tab.  Pent. ; 
Not.  Imp.)  It  must  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Straubing , or  some  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, such  as  Aaelburg,  where  ancient  remains  still 
exist.  [L.  S.] 

SERVITIUM,  a town  in  the  southern  part  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Dravus,  on  the  road 
from  Siscia  to  Sirmium.  (ft.  Ant.  p.  268;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Scrbetium  ; Tab. 
Peut.)  Its  site  has  been  identified  with  several 
modem  places;  but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is 
that  it  occupied  the  place  of  the  modem  Sieverovcti , 
the  point  at  which  the  roads  leading  from  Sirmium 
and  Siscia  to  Salona  met.  [L.  S.] 

SESAMUS  (27}<rctft is),  a small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  near  the 
town  of  Amastris,  whence  in  later  times  the  river 
itself  was  called  Amastris.  (Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  5;  Mercian,  p.  71;  AMASTRIS.)  [L.  S.] 
SESARKTHUS.  [Taulaktii.] 

SESATAE.  [Serica.] 

SESECRI'ENAE  (2Ti<T*KpUyat  tnjerot,  Arrian, 
Peripl.  M.  Erythr.  p.  30),  a group  of  islands  oppo- 
site to  the  S.  coast  of  India  intra  Gangcm,  and  pro- 
bably in  tho  Sinus  Colchicus  — where  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  § 10)  places  a town  with  the  somewhat 
similar  name  of  2axr(Kovpat.  It  must  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taprobane,  since  the  Peri  plus 
mentions  the  Aiyibiccv  rrjaot  as  close  to  the  Sese- 
crienae,  whilst  Ptolemy  (vii.  4.  § 11)  places  the 
same  bland  amongst  a number  of  others  lying  before 
Taprobane,  many  of  which  most  undoubtedly  have 
belonged  to  the  Sesecrienae.  f T.  H.  D.) 

SESSITES  ( Stria ),  a river  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flows  beneath  the  walk  of 
Vercellae  ( V ere  ell  i),  nnd  joins  the  Padus  about  1 6 
miles  below  that  city.  Its  name  is  noticed  only  by 
Pliny  (iii  16.  s.  20)  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
(iv.  36),  who  writes  the  name  Sisidus.  [E.  H.  B.) 

SESTIA'NAE  ARAE  (called  by  Ptolemy  Xrprr lov 
B otpol  &Kpov,  ii.  5.  § 3),  the  W.  promontory  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Gnllnecia  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It 
had  three  altars  dedicated  to  Augustus,  whence  its 
name.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Mela,  iii.  1.]  It  is 
the  present  Cabo  Vdlano  (Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  xx. 
p.  44;  Sestini,  Med.  Itp.  p.  103.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SESTIA'RIA  PROM.  (2*rnapf«  Ptol.  iv. 

I*  § 7),  a headland  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  between  capes  Russndir  and  Abyla.  It  is 
probably  the  same  that  is  called  Cannaruin  Proinon- 
torium  in  the  I tin.  Ant.  (p.  11),  lying  at  a distance 
of  50  miles  from  Ruasadir,  or  the  present  Cabo 
Quilalet.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SESTPNUM  ( Eth.  Scstinas:  Settino),  a town  in 
■ the  interior  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who 
enumerates  the  Sestinatea  among  the  towns  of  that 
j region  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  108.  7), 

| but  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated among  the  Apennines,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
1 Fogtia  (Pbaorus).  [E.  H.  B.J 
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SESTUS(2ihtt<Jj:  Eth.  S^rioi),  the  principal 
town  of  the  Thracian  Chcrsonesus,  and  opposite  to 
Abyd  as, its  distance  from  which  is  variously  stated  by 
anciett  writers,  probably  because  their  measurements 
were  made  in  different  ways  ; some  speaking  of  the 
mere  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  where  it  is  narrowest; 
others  of  the  distance  from  one  city  to  the  other; 
which,  again,  might  bo  reckoned  either  as  an  imagi- 
nary straight  line,  or  os  the  space  traversed  by 
n vessel  in  crossing  from  either  side  to  the  oilier, 
and  this,  owing  to  the  current,  depended  to  some 
extent  upon  which  shore  was  the  starting  point. 
Strabo  (xiiL  p.  591)  states  that  the  strait  is  7 
stadia  across  near  Abydus  ; but  that  from  the 
harbour  of  Abydus  to  that  of  Scstns,  the  distance  is 
30  stadia.*  (On  this  point  the  following  references 
may  bo  coosulted  : Herod,  vii.  34:  Xcn.  Hell.  iv.  8. 
5;  Polyb.  xvi.  29;  Scyl.  p.  28;  Plin.  iv.  11.  a.  18. 
Ukert  (iii.  2.  § 137,  note  41)  has  collected  the  vari- 
ous statements  made  by  the  moderns  respecting  this 
subject.) 

Owing  to  its  position,  Seat  us  was  for  a long  period 
the  usual  point  of  departure  for  those  crossing  over 
from  Earope  to  Asia;  but  subsequently  the  Romans 
selected  Gallipoli*  as  the  harbour  for  that  purpose, 
and  thus,  no  doubt,  hastened  the  decay  of  Sestus, 
which,  though  never  a very  large  town,  was  in  earlier 
times  a place  of  great  importance.  According  to 
Theopompus  (up  Strab.  L c),  it  was  a well-fortified 
town,  and  connected  with  its  port  by  a wall  200  feet 
in  length  (<tk«\u  SnrAeflpy).  Dercyllidas,  also,  in 
a speech  attributed  to  him  by  Xenophon  ( UelL  iv. 
8.  § 5),  describes  it  as  extremely  strong. 

Sestus  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  two  circum- 
stances,— the  one  poetical  the  other  historical.  The 
former  is  its  connection  with  the  romantic  story  of 
Hero  and  Lcander,  too  well  known  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  merely  refer  to  it  in  this  place 
(Or.  Her.  xviii.  127;  Stat.  Silv.  L 3.  27,  &c.);  the 
latter  is  the  formation  (b.  c.  480)  of  the  bridge  of 
b<«ata  across  the  Hellespont,  for  the  passage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  into  Europe;  the  western  end  of 
which  bridge  was  a little  to  the  south  of  Sestus 
(Herod,  vii.  33).  After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  the 
Athenians  seized  the  opportunity  of  recovering  the 
Chersoneaus,  and  with  that  object  laid  siege  to  Ses- 
tua,  into  which  a great  many  Persians  bad  hastily 
retired  on  their  approach,  and  which  was  very  in- 
sufficiently prepared  for  defence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  garrison  held  out  bravely  during  many 
months ; and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.  c.  478 
that  it  was  so  much  reduced  by  famine  as  to  have 
become  mutinous.  The  governor,  Artavctes,  and 
other  Persians,  t ben  fled  from  the  town  in  the  night; 
and  on  this  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  ix.  115,  seq.; 
Time.  i.  89.)  It  remained  in  their  possession  till 
afler  the  battle  of  Aegospotaini,  and  used  to  be 
called  by  them  the  com -chest  of  the  Piraeeus,  from 
its  giving  them  the  command  of  the  trade  of  the 
Euxinc.  (A cist.  JiAet.  iii.  10.  § 7.)  At  the  close 

* Lord  Byron,  in  a note  referring  to  bis  feat  of 
swimming  across  from  Sestus  to  Abydus,  says : — 
“ The  whole  distance  from  the  place  whence  we 
started  to  our  landing  on  the  other  side,  including 
the  length  we  were  carried  by  the  current,  was  com- 
puted by  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  upwards  of 
4 English  miles,  though  the  actual  breadth  is  barely 
one."  This  corresponds  remarkably  well  with  the 
measurements  given  by  Straoo,  as  above. 
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of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c.  404),  Scsttis,  with 
most  of  the  other  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  same 
quarter,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  Persian  allies.  Daring  the  war  which  soon 
afterwards  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Persia, 
Sestus  nil  he  red  to  the  former,  and  refused  to  oliey 
the  command  of  Phamnbazus  to  expel  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison ; in  consequence  of  which  it  wan 
blockaded  by  Conon  (n.  c.  394),  but  without  much 
result,  as  it  appears.  (Xcn.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 6.)  Some 
time  after  this,  prubably  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas  (n.  c.  387),  Sestus  regained  its  in- 
dependence, though  only  for  a time,  and  perhaps  in 
name  merely;  for  on  the  next  occasion  when  it  is 
mentioned,  it  U as  belonging  to  the  Persian  satrap, 
Ariobarzanes,  from  whom  Cotys,  a Thracian  king, 
was  endeavouring  to  take  it  by  arms  (b.  c.  362  ?). 
He  was,  however,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  pn>- 
bably  by  the  united  forces  of  Tirnotheus  and  Agesi- 
laus  (Xen.  Agee.  ii.  26;  Nep.  Tintoth.  1);  the  latter 
authority  states  that  Ariobarzanes,  in  return  for  the 
services  of  Tirnotheus  in  this  war,  gave  Sestus  and 
another  town  to  the  Athenians  *,  from  whom  it  is  said 
to  have  soon  afterwards  revolted,  when  it  submitted 
to  Cotys.  But  his  successor,  Cersobleptea,  surren- 
dered the  whole  Chersoncsus,  including  Sestus,  to 
the  Athenians  (b.  c.  357),  who,  on  the  continued 
refusal  of  Sestus  to  yield  to  them,  sent  Chares,  in 
B.  c.  353,  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  After  n short 
resistance  it  was  taken  by  assault,  and  all  the  mule 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  were,  by  Chares’ 
orders,  barbarously  massacred.  (Diod.  xvi.  34.) 

Afterthis  time  we  have  little  information  respecting 
Sestus.  It  appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  power 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great  assembled  there  (b.c.  334),  to  be  conveyed 
from  its  harbour  in  a Grecian  fleet,  from  Europe  tothc 
shores  of  Asia.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded 
(b.  c.  197)  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  the  Utter 
was  required  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  many 
places  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia;  and  on  the  demand 
of  the  Rhodians,  actuated  no  doubt  by  a desire  for 
free  trade  with  tbo  Euxine,  Sestus  was  included  in 
the  number.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33.)  During  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  the  Romans  were  about  to  Iny  siege  to 
the  town  (n.  C.  190);  but  it  at  once  surrendered. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  9.)  Strabo  mentions  Sestus  as  a place 
of  some  commercial  importance  in  his  time ; but 
history  is  silent  respecting  its  subsequent  destinies. 
According  to  D’Anvillc  its  site  is  occupied  by  a ruined 
place  called  Zemenic ; but  more  recent  authorities 
name  it  Jalcnca  (Mannert,  vii.  p.  193).  (Herod,  iv. 
143;  Thuc.  viii.  62;  Polyb.  iv.  44;  Diod.  xi.  37; 
Arrian,  Anab.  i.  11.  §§  5,  6;  Ptol.  iii.  12.  § 4,  viii. 
11.  § 10;  Steph.  B.  ».  t.\  Scjmn.  708;  Lucan,  ii. 
674.)  [J.  R] 

SESUVII  [Essui]. 

SETABIS.  [Saetabis.] 

SETAE,  SETT  A E,  or  SAETTAE  (SAroi,  2«'r- 
rai,  or  Jafrrai),  a town  in  Lydia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Ucrmus,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  earlier  writers.  (Hierocl.  p.  669;  Ptol.  v.  2. 
§21;  Concil.  Constant,  iii.  p.  502 ; Concil.  Xicam. 

* There  is  much  obscurity  in  this  part  of  Grecian 
history,  ami  the  statement  of  Nepus  has  been  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  several  passages  in  Greek 
authorities,  who  are  undoubtedly  of  incomparably 
greater  weight  thnu  the  unknown  compiler  of  the 
hi  •graphical  notices  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Nepos.  (See  Diet.  Biogr.  VoL  III.  p.  1146,  a.) 
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ii.  p.  591 ; comp.  Sestini,  Geog.  Num.  p.  55.)  It  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  Sidcu  Kalch.  [ L.  S.J 

SETA'NTII  (2«rdrriot,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 2),  a tribe 
probably  belonging  to  the  Brigantes  on  tho  W.  coast 
of  Britannia  Romana,  and  possessing  a harbour 
(2«Ta*TiW  Ptol.  L c.),  commonly  thought 

to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kibble. 
Beichard,  however,  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  while  Camden  (p.  793)  would  read, 
with  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  “ Segontiorum 
Port  us,”  and  seeks  it  near  Caernarvon.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SETANTIORUM  PORTUS.  [Setantii.] 
SETELA  (Strata  or  Seyijta  fTtr^vcru,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
§ 2),  an  estuary  on  tho  \V.  coast  of  Britannia  Ro- 
inana,  opposite  the  isle  of  Mona,  into  which  the 
Dee  discharges  itself.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETELSIS  ( or  2<A«*'txL,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § j 
72),  a town  of  the  Jaccetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
couensis,  now  Solsona.  See  a coin  in  Sestini,  p. 
189.  [T.H.D.] 

SETHERIES,  a river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sindi.  (Plin.  ft  5.  a.  5.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'TIA  (2ijr*a:  Fth.  Setinus:  Sezze),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Vol- 
scian  mountains,  between  Norba  and  Privemum, 
looking  over  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a Latin  city,  as  its  name  is 
found  in  the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  But 
it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians, 
at  the  time  their  power  was  at  its  height.  No 
mention  of  it  is,  however,  fuund  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  that  people  until  after  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  when  a Roman  colony  was  established  there 
in  b.c.  392,  and  recruited  with  an  additional  body 
of  colonists  a few  years  afterwards.  (Veil.  Pat.  i. 
14;  Liv.  vi.  30.)  At  this  time  Set ia  must  have 
been  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  this  direction,  and  immediately  adjoined  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Privcrnates,  who  were  still  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  people.  [Priverxum.]  This 
exposed  the  new  colonists  to  the  incursions  of  that 
people,  who,  in  B.  c.  342,  laid  waste  their  territory, 
as  well  as  that  of  Norba.  (Liv.  vii.  42,  viii.  1.) 
The  Privcrnates  were,  however,  severely  punished 
for  this  aggression,  and  from  this  time  the  Setini 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  a few  years  later  L.  Annins  of  Setia 
appears  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Latins  in  their 
great  war  against  Rome,  b.  c.  340.  (Liv.  viii.  3.) 
Setia  was  a Colonia  Latina,  and  was  one  of  those 
which,  during  the  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.  c.  209),  declared  its  inability  to  furnish 
any  further  supplies  either  of  men  or  money.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  9.)  It  was,  at  a later  period  of  the  war, 
severely  punished  for  this  by  the  imposition  of  much 
heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.)  From  its 
strong  and  somewhat  secluded  position,  Setia  was 
selected  as  the  place  where  tho  Carthaginian  bos- 
tages,  given  at  the  close  of  the  war,  were  detained 
in  custody,  and  in  n.  c.  198  became  in  consequence 
the  scene  of  a very  dangerous  conspiracy  among  the 
slaves  of  that  and  the  adjoining  districts,  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  energy  of  the  praetor  L.  Cor- 
nelius Merula.  fid.  xxxii.  26.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  moro  ot  Setia  till  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  latter 
after  a regular  siege,  b.  c.  82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
87.)  It  appears  therefore  to  have  been  at  this 
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period  a strong  fortress,  an  advantage  which  it 
owed  to  its  position  on  a hill  as  well  as  to  its  forti- 
fications, the  remains  of  which  arc  still  visible. 
Under  the  Empire  Setia  seems  to  have  continued  to 
be  a flourishing  municipal  town,  but  was  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  in  the  days  of  Martial 
and  Juvenal  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  one  of 
the  choicest  and  most  valuable  kinds;  according  to 
Pliny  it  was  Augustus  who  first  brought  it  into 
vogue.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Martial,  x.  36.  6, 
xiii.  112;  Jut.  x.  27;  Strab.  v.  pp.  234,  237;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  379.)  Wc  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
that  Setia  received  a colony  under  the  Triumvirate; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  subsequently  bore  the  title 
of  a Colonia,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  as  such  by 
Pliny.  (Plin.  iii.  A.  s.  9;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  237; 
Orell.  Inter.  2246;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  338.) 

The  position  of  Setia  on  a lofty  hill,  looking  down 
upon  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  the  Appian  Way,  is 
alluded  to  by  several  writers  (Strab.  v.  p.  237; 
Martial,  x.  74.  11,  xiii.  112),  among  others  in  a 
fragment  of  Lucilius  ( ap . A.  CeU.  xvi.  9),  in  whot>c 
time  it  is  probable  that  the  highroad,  of  the  ex- 
treme hilliness  of  which  he  complains,  passed  by 
Setia  itself.  It  was.  however,  about  5 miles  distant 
from  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  left  hand.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  town  of  Sezze 
occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one,  os  ex- 
tensive remains  of  its  walls  are  still  visible.  They 
are  constructed  of  large  polygonal  or  rudely  squared 
blocks  of  limestone,  in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Norba  and  Cora.  Tho  substructions  of  several 
edifices  (probably  temples)  of  a similar  style  of 
construction,  also  remain,  as  well  as  so  • e incon- 
siderable ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  (Westphal, 
Horn.  Kamp.  p.  53;  Dodwell’s  Pclatgic  Remain s, 
pp.  115— 120.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SE'TIA  (2£no,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 9).  1.  A town  of 

the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Bactis 
and  Mount  Iliputa. 

2.  A town  of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 67.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'TIDA  (2«Ti8a,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  the  W.  of  Hispania  Baetica.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SETLDA'VA  (2«rl8aua),  a town  in  the  north- 
east of  ancient  Germany,  on  the  north  of  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula,  so  that  it  belonged  either  to  the 
Omani  or  to  the  Burgundiones.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 28.) 
Its  exact  site  is  not  known,  though  it  is  commonly 
assumed  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  modem 
Zydoico  on  the  south  of  Gnesen.  (Wilhelm,  Ger- 
manien , p.  253.)  [L.  S.] 

SETISACUM  (2<t»<toxo*',  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 52),  a 
town  of  the  Morbogi  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tnrra- 
cooensis.  [T.  H.  D.j 

SET  1 US  MONS  or  PROM.  [Blascos;  Fecti 
Juoum.1 

SETOTRIALLACTA  (2rr<rrptaAAdjrra,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 56),  a town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETO'VIA  (2«roi>/a,  Appian,  llhjr.  27),  a town 
of  Dalmatia,  situated  in  a well-wooded  valley,  which 
was  besieged  by  Octavius  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c. 
34.  It  has  been  identified  with  Sign , situated  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Cettina,  and  bounded  by 
mountains  to  the  right  and  left.  [E.  B.  J.J 
SETUACO'TUM  (%rrovdKatrov,or  UtroodKarov), 
a town  in  the  south  of  Germany  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  Danube  and  the  Silva  Gabreta,  perl;«i» 

I belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Narisci  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1 
i § 30);  but  its  site  is  quite  unknowo.  [L.  S.j 
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SETUIA  (2<tou/o),  a town  of  the  Qnadi,  in  the 
south-east  of  Germany,  apparently  near  the  Bources 
of  the  river  Aucha,  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  (Ptnl.  ii  II.  § 29.) 
Its  identification  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  [L8.J 
SEVACES  (2fouaKej),  a tribe  in  the  western 
part  of  Noricutn,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
14.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

SEVE'RI  MURUS.  [Vallum.] 

SEVETRUS  MONS,  a mountain  of  Central  Italy 
mentioned  only  by  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  713),  who 
places  it  among  the  Sabines,  and  associates  it  with 
the  Mona  Tetrica.  It  therefore  evidently  belonged 
to  the  lofty  central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  hut  cannot  be  identified  with 
more  accuracy.  [Apex*  IN  us.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEUMARA  or  SEUSAMORA  (2to>*apaand  2«v- 
od/xopa,  Strub.  xi.  p.  501),  & town  in  the  Caucasian 
Iberia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEVO,  a lofty  mountain  in  the  extreme  north  of 
ancient  Germany,  in  the  island  of  Scandia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ingaevones.  It  was  believed  to  equal 
in  extent  and  magnitude  the  Ripaei  Montes,  (l’lin. 
iv.  27 ; Solin.  20.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
mountain  is  the  same  as  Mount  Kjolen  which  at 
present  separates  Stceden  from  Nortcatj,  and  the 
southern  branch  of  which  still  bears  the  name  of  $e re- 
Ryggen.  [Scandia.]  [L.  S.] 

SEURRI.  [Sbbuiuu.1 
SEX.  [Saxetanum.J 

SEXANTAPK1STA  ('ZlasndnpKrra,  Procop.  de 
Aed.  iv.  11.  p.  307),  a town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  on 
the  Danube,  on  the  great  high-road  between  Tri- 
maininium  and  Tigra.  (It  in.  A tit.  p.  222.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Notit.  Imp-  (where  it  is  called 
SexagiutaprisU),  the  5th  cohort  of  the  1st  Lrgio  I tal., 
togetlicr  with  a squadron  of  cavalry,  lay  in  garrison 
here.  Some  identify  it  with  Rustschuk,  whilst  others 
place  it  further  to  the  E.,  near  Lipnii.  [T.H.D.] 
SEXTAN  TIO,  in  Gallia  Narboneniris.  The  true 
name  of  this  place  is  preserved  in  an  inscription 
found  at  N emu  us  US  (Aimes),  and  published  by 
Mlnard.  The  name  is  written  Sextatio  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin  ; and  Sostantio  in  the  Jerusalem  I tin. 
The  remains  of  Scxtantio  are  suppled  to  be  those 
which  arc  about  3 miles  north  of  Montpellier,  on 
the  bonks  of  the  Led  us  (Lee).  [G.  L.] 

SIIAALAB1MN  (SaAapiV,  LXX.),  a city  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  42)  joined  with  Ajalon 
(TaaAwv),  and  mentioned  in  the  LXX.  (not  in  the 
Hebrew)  as  one  of  the  cities  in  which  the  Amorites 
continued  to  dwell,  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites  (xix.  48).  This  last  fact  identifies 
it  with  the  Shnalbim  (LXX.  0aAo 6iv)  of  the  book 
of  Judges  (i.  35),  which  is  also  joined  with  Aijalon, 
and  of  which  the  same  fact  is  related.  It  is  there 
placed  in  Mount  Here*.  Eusebius  mentions  a 
village  mimed  Sal  aba  (2oAa€d),  in  the  borders  of 
Sebaste  (OnomasL  s.  t\),  which  could  not  be  in 
Dan:  but  S.  Jerome  ( Comment . in  Ezech.  xlviii.) 
mentions  three  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Dim,  Ailon, 
Selcbi  and  Enutus.  It  is  joined  with  Makaz  and 
Beth-»hemc*h  in  1 Kings  iv.  9,  which  also  indicates 
a situation  in  or  near  the  plain  of  Sharon.  In  Mr. 
Smith’s  list  of  places  in  the  district  of  Ramleh,  is  a 
village  named  Sdbit,  containing  all  the  radicals  of 
the  Scripture  name,  and  probably  identical  with 
Selebi  of  Josephus,  as  the  modem  Yah  is  with 
Ajalon  and  'Arnicas  with  Emmaus.  Its  place  is 
not  definitely  fixed.  (Robinson,  Bill.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
2nd  appendix,  p.  120.)  [G.  W.] 
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SH ALISHA  (LXX.  Alex.  luKtcroa,  Vat.  2«A*a), 
a district  of  Palestine,  in  or  near  Mount  Ephraim  ( 1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  in  which  was  probably  situated  Baal 
Shalisba.  [Baal  Suausha]  [G.  W.l 

SHARON  (Xapuy.  Eth.  Sapawlrijs).  1.  Part  of 
the  great  western  plain  of  Palestine,  distinguished 
for  its  fertility,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
with  “ the  glory  of  Lebanon,  and  the  excellency  of 
Carmel  and  Sharon.”  (Isaiah,  xxxv.  2.)  u The 
rose  of  Sharon  " is  used  proverbially  in  tbe  Canticles 
(ii.  1.)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  either  of  these  passages  in  the  LXX.,  but 
in  lli©  latter  is  translated  by  (lvQos  too  irtSiou,  by 
which  appellative  Syimuachus  translates  it  in  the 
former  passage,  while  Theodotion  and  Aquila  retain 
the  proper  name.  Its  richness  as  a pasture  land  is 
intimated  in  1 Chronicles  (xxvii.  29),  where  wc  read 
that  “ Shitrai  the  Sharonitc  " was  overseer  of  David's 
! “ herds  that  fed  in  Sharon.”  It  doubtless  derived 
its  name  from  a village  mentioned  only  in  the  New 
Testament  (Acts,  ix.  35)  incoimection  with  Lydda, 
in  a manner  that  intimates  its  vicinity  to  that 
town.  Its  site  has  not  been  recovered  in  modem 
times,  but  it  occurred  to  the  writer,  on  the  spot, 
that  it  may  possibly  be  represented  by  the  village  of 
Butus  (=  Peter),  on  the  north  of  the  road  between 
Lydda  and  Betboron,  and  may  have  changed  its 
name  in  honour  of  the  Apostle,  and  iu  commemora- 
tion of  the  miracle  wrought  by  him.  S,  Jerome  in 
bis  commentaries  limits  the  name  to  the  district 
about  Joppa,  Lydda, and  Iamnia  (ad  Its.  xxxiii.  lxv.) 
Eusebius  calls  the  district  Saronas  (Zapa/vdi),  and 
extends  it  from  Joppa  to  Caesareia  (of  Palestine); 
while  other  writers  reckon  to  it  the  whole  of  the 
coast  north  of  Caesareia,  as  far  as  Carmel.  (Ono- 
mast.  sub  voce.)  Tbe  width  of  the  plain  about 
Jaffa  is  little  less  than  18  miles,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  its  soil  is  still  attested  by  the  numerous  wild 
flowers  with  wdiich  it  is  carpeted  in  the  spring, — 
roses,  lilies,  tulips,  narcissus,  anemones,  carnation*, 
and  a thousand  others,  no  less  than  by  the  abun- 
dant vegetation  and  increase  where  the  land  is  cul 
tivated  as  garden  or  com  land.  (Ritter,  Paldstino , 
&c.  vo).  iii.  part  i.  pp.  25,  586—588.)  Roland  has 
shown  that  the  classical  name  for  this  fruitful  dis- 
trict was  bpvpds,  which  Strabo  joins  with  Carmel, 
as  then  iu  the  power  of  the  pirates  who  had  Joppu 
for  their  port  (xvl  2.  § 28,  p.  759).  Roland  sug- 
gests an  ingenious  account  of  this  synonym,  which 
appears  also  in  Josephus  (who  docs  not  use  the 
Scripture  name)  incoimection  with  Carmel,  in  a man- 
ner that  clearly  points  to  the  district  described  by 
Strabo  under  the  same  name.  In  one  passage  the 
name  is  used  iu  the  plural  (Apvfiol  8<  t2>  xuPlolf 
KaAcirm,  Ant.  xiv.  13.  8 3);  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage it  is  singular  (^wl  rb  na\ovptvov  Apvfx6v, 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  13.  § 2).  Now  bpvpis,  according  to 
ancient  etymologists,  signified  any  kind  of  wood, 
and,  as  Ritter  remarks,  the  traces  of  the  forests  of 
Sharon  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carmel;  but  according  to  Pliny  the  Sinus  Saronic  us 
derived  its  name  from  an  oak  grove,  u ita  Graccia 
antiqua  appellante  quercum.”  (H.  N.  iv.  5.  s.  9.) 
The  very  probable  conjecture  of  Rcland  therefore  is 
that  EpvpAs  is  simply  a translation  of  Soron  or 
Sarona,  for  according  to  the  Etymologicom  Magnum 
2af>«ri5f  j ai  Koi\ai  bpvis  (ad  roc.  Tapohfitvoi) . 

2.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  recoguise  another 
Sharon,  to  which  they  apply  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(xxxiii.  9),  “ Sharon  is  like  a wilderness  ” (TAij 
iyirvro  6 2 dpwy,  LXX  ),  which  they  refer  to  the 
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country  between  Tabor  and  the  sea  of  Tilteruis 
( Onomast.  i.  r.)  But  as  the  name  is  here  intro- 
duced  in  connection  with  Lebanon  and  Carmel, — 
Bashan  being  also  introduced, — and  as  no  other 
notice  of  a Galilaean  Sharon  is  to  be  met  with,  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  notice  in  Isaiah 
to  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  west  coast. 

3.  There  was  certainly  another  Sharon  beyond  Jor- 
dan, apparently  near  the  region  of  Gilead,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Abihail,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  are  said  to  have 
“ dwelt  in  Gilead  in  Baahan,  and  in  her  towns,  and 
in  all  the  suburbs  of  Sharon"  (1  Chron.  v.  16);  and 
it  is  possible  that  M the  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon," 
tinder  charge  of  David’s  chief  herdsman,  Shitrai  the 
Sharonite,  may  have  pastured  in  this  trans-Jordanic 
district,  not  in  the  plain  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Reland  indeed  maintains  that  the  mention  of  the 
suburbs  of  Sharon  in  connection  with  the  Gadites,  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a trans-Jordanic  Sharon, 
for  that,  as  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  specially  addicted 
to  pastoral  pursuits,  they  may  have  pastured  their 
Bocks  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns  of  other  and  dis- 
tant tribes.  But  this  hypothesis  seems  much  more 
forced  than  the  very  natural  theory  of  a second 
Sharon  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  properly  so  called. 
{r<dat*ti$M,  pp.  370,  371,  988.)  [G.  W.] 

SHAVEH  (LXX.  Vat.  y noiXht  too  XaSb,  Alex,  n 
2ao?i).  “The  valley  of  Sliavch,  which  is  the  king’s 
dale,"  where  Melchizedek  met  Abraham  returning  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  (6'en.  xiv.  17.)  The 
learned  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  city  of  Melchi- 
zedek. They  who  regard  his  Salem  as  identical  with 
Jerusalem,  naturally  identify  “ the  king’s  dale,"  equi- 
valent to  “ the  valley  of  Shaveh,"  with  “ the  king’s 
dale  " where  Absalom  erected  his  monument  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  18),  and  place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  u the  king’s 
gardens,"  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  where  tradition 
points  out  “Absalom’s  hand"  or  place.  [Jerusalem, 
Vol.  II.  p.  17,  a.  and  p.  23,  b.]  [G.  W.) 

SHAVEH  KIRJATHAIM  (translated  by  the 
LXX.  Sac}?  wdAii),  the  original  seat  of  that  very 
ancient  people  the  Emims,  where  they  were  smitten 
by  Chedorlaomcr,  king  of  Elam.  {Gen.  xiv.  5.) 
It  no  doubt  passed  with  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Einims  to  the  Moabites  ( DeuL  ii.  9 — 1 1 ),  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Kiriathaim  (LXX.  Kapto- 
flafyt)  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv. 
9).  [G.  W.] 

SHEBA.  [Sabaea.] 

SHECHEM.  [Neapous  II.] 

SHILOH.  [Silo.] 

SHITTIM  (LXX.  2oTT«fr  al.  larrir),  the  last 
station  of  the  Israelites  before  crossing  the  Jordan, 
described  to  be  by  Jordan  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 
Abel-shittim  was  at  one  extremity  of  their  vast  en- 
campment, as  Beth-Jesimoth  was  at  the  other. 
( Sumb . xxv.  1,  xxxiii.  49.)  It  was  from  thence 
that  Joshua  sent  the  spies  to  reconnoitre  Jericho 
{Josh.  ii.  1),  and  from  thence  that  they  marched 
to  their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Jordan  (iii.  1). 
In  Micah  (vi.  5)  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Gilgal,  being  the  last  encampment  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  as  Gilgal  was  the  first  on  the  west  Here 
the  LXX.  render  iwb  r&v  trxolr t»9  ewt  rov  ToA- 
ydX.  [G.  W.J 

SHUNEM  (LXX.  fepdr:  Elk  Sapamrfo  2«- 
/uaviru),  a village  of  Palestine  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Abishag  (l  Kings,  i.  3),  and  for  the 
miracle  of  Elisha.  (2  Kings,  iv.)  It  was  situated 
in  Issacbar  {Josh.  xix.  18;  LXX.  'low&n),  near 
Gil  boa,  to  the  north;  for  when  Saul  and  the  Is- 
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raelites  were  encamped  in  Gilboa,  the  Philistines 
pitched  in  Shunern,  so  that  he  had  to  pass  through 
their  lines  to  come  to  Endor.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4.) 
Eusebius  mentions  a village  named  Sanim,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Sebaste,  in  the  district  of  Acrabattene,  which 
cannot  be  identical  with  this.  But  the  Subetn  (2ou- 
6%i)  of  the  same  author,  which  he  places  v.  M.  P. 
south  of  Mount  Tabor,  corresponds  very  well  with  the 
site  of  the  modern  village  of  Solam , which  still  marks 
the  site  of  ancient  Shunern.  It  is  a miserable 
village,  situated  above  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on 
the  road  between  Jenin  and  Nazareth,  about  1} 
hour  north  of  Zer'in , ancient  Jezreel,  on  the  steep 
slope  of  the  western  spur  of  Little  Hermon  ( Ed- 
Duhy).  [G.  W.] 

SHUR  (2oi'p,  LXX),  a place  repeatedly  mentioned 
to  describe  the  western  extremity  of  the  borders  of 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  of  the 
Amalekites  only  (1  Snm.  xv.  7),  of  the  Geshurites, 
Gezrites,  and  Amalekites  (xxvii.  8),  in  all  which 
passages  it  is  placed  “ over  against,"  “ before,”  and 
on  the  way  to  Egypt.  Ha  gar  a well,  afterwards 
called  Beer-lahai-roi,  between  Kndesh  and  Bered, 
was  “in  the  way  to  Shur”  ( Gen.  xvi.  7,  14.) 
The  name  is  still  found  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 
“ MoUtJihi  (=  Beer-lahai-roi)  lies  on  the  great  road 
from  Beersheba  to  Shur,  or  JeM-es-Sur,  which  is 
its  present  name, — a grand  chain  of  mountains 
running  north  and  south,  a little  east  of  the  longi- 
tude of  Suez,  lying,  os  Shur  did,  before  Egypt. 
{Gen.  xvi.  7.)  It  lies  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Paran,  as  Kndesh  does 
at  its  utmost  north  east  extremity.  (Rowlands,  in 
Williams’s  Holy  City,  vol.  i.  appendix  No.  1.  pp. 
465,  466.)  [G.  W.] 

SHUSHAN.  [Susa.] 

SIAGUL  (SuryouA,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 9,  (the  most 
easterly  town  of  Zeugitana,  only  3 miles  from  the 
coast,  and  to  which  Putput  served  as  a harbour. 
Shaw  {Travels,  ch.  2)  identifies  it  with  Rome  ruins 
at  the  village  of  Kassir-Asseite,  from  two  inscrip- 
tions which  he  found  there,  with  the  words  Civ 
Siagitana ; but  which  he  must  have  read  incorrectly, 
since  the  town  would  have  been  called  Siagulitana. 
According  to  Maffei  {Mus.  Veron.  p.  457.  2)  there 
is  also  an  inscription  with  the  words  Civ.  Siagitana 
near  Turuz  in  Africa;  which  Orelli  (i.  p.  334)  re- 
fers either  to  Signs  in  Numidia  or  to  Sign  in  Mauri- 
tania Caesariensis.  [T.  H.  D.j 

81ANTICUM.  [Santicum.] 

SIARUM,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  SE.  of 
Hispalis.  Now  Saracatin,  iu  the  territory  of  Utrertu 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Gruter,  Inzer,  p.  803;  Florez, 
Med.  ii.  p.  571,  iii.  p.  117,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  112, 
Ac.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIATA,  an  bland  on  the  Gallic  coast,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  after  Vindilis,  nr 
Belle  Isle.  D’Anville  conjectures  Siata  to  be  the 
Isle  de  Uouat.  which  is  off  the  coast  of  the  depurt- 
mont  of  Morbihan,  and  between  Belle  Isle  and  the 
mainland.  [G.  L.] 

SIATUTANDA  (Siotov Tcudla),  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  § 27)  as  a town  of  Germany;  but 
had  probably  no  existence  at  all,  the  geographer 
imagining  that  in  the  words  of  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv. 
73),  “ ad  sua  tutanda  digress  is  rebellibua”  the  name 
of  some  town  was  contained.  Notwithstanding  this 
evident  origin  of  the  name,  some  modern  geographer* 
still  persbt  in  nssumiog  a town  Siatutanda.  [L.S.] 
SI'BAE  (2te<u,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  5;  Diod.  xvii.  96  ; 
Sirab.  xv.  p.  688),  n nation  of  the  PanjAb.  below 
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the  junction  of  the  Hydospea  and  Acesines,  en- 
countered by  Alexander  in  his  attempt  to  invade 
India.  They  are  described  as  a rude,  warlike  people, 
armed  only  with  clubs  for  defensive  weapons.  The 
Greeks  noticed  this  use  of  the  club,  and  that  the 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  branding  the  representa- 
tion of  a club  on  the  backs  of  their  cattle,  and  that 
tliey  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals. 
From  these  facta  they  inferred  that  they  must  be 
descendants  of  Hercules.  There  can  be  doubt  that 
they  are  the  same  race  as  are  called  Sobii  in 
Curtins  (ix.  4.  § 2).  A tribe  of  similar  character, 
called  Siapul  or  Siajmch,  still  exists  in  that  country, 
who  use  the  club,  and  wear  the  skins  of  goats  for 
clothing.  (Ritter,  vii.  p.  279,  v.  p.  467 ; Bohlen, 
AUe-Indien , i.  p.  208.)  It  is  possible  that  they 
have  derived  their  name  from  the  god  Siva.  [V.j 
SIBA'RIA,  a town  of  the  Vettones  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  N.  of  Salmantica,  and  on  the  rood 
from  Emerita  to  Caes&raugusta.  (I tin.  Ant.  p. 

434.)  Variously  identified  with  Santa,  Fuente  de 
Saburra.  Penausende,  and  Zamncxna.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SIBDA  Eth.  2<*8aydr,  2,gJfv7jr),  a 

place  in  Caria,  and  one  of  the  six  towns  which  were 
given  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  Ada,  a daughter  of 
king  Hecatomnusof  Halicarnassus,  and  thus  became 
subject  to  Halicarnassus.  (Steph.  B.  *.  e.;  PI  in.  v. 
29.)  Its  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  [L.  S.] 
SIBERE'NA  Sta  Severina),  a town  of 

Brnttiuin  situated  in  the  mountains  about  15  miles 
NW.  of  Crotona.  The  name  is  mentioned  only  by 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (a.  r.),  who  calls  it  ao 
Oenotrian  city,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  U the  same 
place  which  is  now  called  Santa  Severina,  an  appel- 
lation that  is  already  noticed  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  at  that 
time  apparently  a place  of  importance,  but  is  now 
much  decayed.  (Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  ii.  10; 
Holsten.  06*.  in  Steph.  Byz.  *.  e.)  [E.  H.  B. ] 

Sl'BERIS  (2l6tpis).  a river  of  Galatia,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Sangarius;  it  flowed  in  a south- 
western direction,  and  joined  the  main  river  near  the 
little  town  of  Syceon,  not  far  from  Juliopolis. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  4.)  Procopius  also  mentions 
that  this  river  frequently  overflowed  its  banks,  a fact 
which  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  name  of  a station 
called  Hycron  Potamon,  about  13  miles  east  of  Julio- 
polis ( It . Hieros.  p 574);  though  it  is  possible  also 
that  the  name  may  be  misspelt  for  Hicron  Potamon, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  Hiems  of  Pliny 
(v.  43),  and  unquestionably  identical  with  the  Siberia 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Ktrmtr.  [L.  S-] 
SIBUZA'TES,  an  Aquitanian  people,  who  sub- 
mitted to  P.  Crass  us,  Caesars  legatus  in  n.  c.  56. 
(2?.  G . iii.  27.)  There  are  many  varieties  in  the 
manuscript  readings  of  this  name.  It  is  merely  by 
conjecture  founded  on  resemblance  of  name,  that 
they  have  been  placed  about  Saultusse  or  St/6u*se, 
on  the  A dour,  between  Aquae  Tarbcllicae  ( Dax ) 
and  Bayonne.  [G.  L.] 

SIBYLLA'TES,  one  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  19).  D’Anville  conjectures 
that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Vallis 
Subola,  mentioned  by  Fredegarius.  He  argues  that 
they  cannot  be  the  same  people  as  the  Sibuzatcs 
who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  because  Caesar  speaks 
of  a few  of  the  remotest  Aquitanian  tribes  which  did 
not  submit  to  the  Roman  general,  trusting  to  the 
approaching  winter  season  {B.  G.  iii.  27) ; from  which  1 
remark  we  may  infer  that  these  remotest  tribes  were  j 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  “ The  people  of  the  | 
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valley  of  Soule  might  derive  this  advantage  from  their 
situation,  which  is  shut  in  between  1ahb  Navarre 
and  the  high  part  of  Beam."  (D’Anville.)  [G.  L.1 
SIBYRTUS.  [Sybrita.] 

SICAMBRI,  SYCAMRRI,  SYGAMBRI,  SU- 
GAMBRI,  or  SUCAMBRI  (5t '/yapSpoi,  2oi.yauGpo‘, 
or  1ovKan6poi),  a powerful  German  tribe,  occupying 
in  the  time  of  Caeaar  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  extending  from  the  Si  eg  to  the  Lippe.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  this  tribe  derived  its  name 
from  the  little  river  Sieg , which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
a little  below  Bonn,  and  during  the  middle  agee  was 
called  Sega,  Scgaha,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer;  this  assumption,  however,  is  at  least 
only  a probable  conjecture,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  time  of  Caesar  they  inhabited  the  country 
north  and  south  of  the  Sieg,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Ubii.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  16,  foil.,  vi.  35;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  290,  291;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  48,  xl.  32,  liv. 
20,  32,  33,  36.)  When  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri 
were  defeated  by  Caesar,  the  remnants  of  these  tribes 
took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  who 
took  them  under  their  protection.  Caesar  then  de- 
manded their  surrender;  and  this  being  refused,  he 
built  his  famous  bridge  across  the  Rhine  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Germans.  The  Sicambri,  however,  did 
not  wait  for  his  arrival,  but,  on  the  advice  of  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tencteri,  quitted  their  own  country  and 
withdrew  into  forests  and  uninhabited  districts, 
whither  Caesar  neither  would  nor  could  follow  them. 
A few  years  later,  b.  c.  51,  daring  the  war  against 
the  Eburones,  we  find  Sicambri  fighting  against  the 
army  of  Caesar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
nearly  defeating  the  Romans;  Caesar’s  arrival,  who 
had  been  in  another  part  of  Gaul,  alone  saved  his 
legions.  The  Sicambri  were  then  obliged  to  retnrn 
across  the  Rhine.  In  b.  c.  16  the  Sicambri,  with 
the  Uinpetcs  and  Tencteri,  again  invaded  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  And  M.  Lollius,  who  had  provoked  the  bar- 
barians, sustained  a serious  defeat.  A similar  at- 
tack which  was  rnado  a few  years  later,  was  repelled 
by  Drusus,  who  pursued  the  Germans  into  their  own 
country.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  the 
Sicambri  formed  a confederation  among  their  country- 
men against  the  common  enemy,  and  as  the  Chatti 
who  had  received  the  country  of  the  Ubii  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  refused  to  join  them,  the 
Sicambri  made  war  upon  them;  and  as  they  left 
their  own  territory  unprotected,  Drusus  penrtrated 
through  it  into  the  interior  of  Germany.  After  the 
death  of  Drusus,  Tiberius  undertook  the  completion 
of  his  plans  against  Germany.  None  of  the  tribes 
ofTered  a more  vigorous  resistance  than  the  Sicambri ; 
but  in  the  end  tlrey  were  obliged  to  submit,  and 
40,000  Sicambri  and  Snevi  were  transplanted  into 
Gaul,  where  as  subjects  of  Rome  they  received  settle- 
menta  between  the  lower  course  of  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine.  In  that  country  they  subsequently 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  nation  or  confede- 
racy of  the  Franks.  Those  Sigambri  who  were  not 
transplanted  into  Gaul  seem  to  have  withdrawn  into 
the  hills  of  Mons  Retico,  and  for  a long  time  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  history;  they  reappear  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 8),  when  they  are  spoken 
of  as  neighbours  of  the  Bructeri  Minorca.  The  Si- 
ivimbri  are  described  as  hold,  bravo,  and  cruel,  and 
we  hear  nothing  of  towns  in  their  country;  they 
seem  in  fact  to  huve  lived  in  villages  and  isolated 
farms.  (Caea.  B.  G.  iv.  19;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
26,  iv.  47,  xii.  39;  Suet.  Aug.  21,  Tib.  9;  Eutrop. 
vii.  9;  Oros.  vi.  21;  Horat.  Carm.  iv.  2.  36.  14. 
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51 ; Or.  Amor.  i.  14.  49;  Venal)  t.  Fort,  de  CJutrib. 
Urge,  vi.  4 ; Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  31 ; Procop.  BtU.  Goth. 
i.  12;  Lydus,  de  Magistr  i.  50,  iii.  36;  Zcuas,  Die 
Jteutschcn,  p.  83,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Gervumien,  p.  142, 
foil.)  [L.  S.]  I 

SICANI.  [Sicui.1.] 

SICCA  VENERIA  (2i kku  or  XUa  Ovenpia, 
PtoL  iv.  3.  § 30,  viii.  2.  § 9),  a considerable  town  of 
Numidia  on  the  river  Bagradas,  and  on  the  road  from 
Carthago  to  Hippo  Regius,  and  from  Musti  to  Cirta.  | 
(//in.  A nt.  pp.  41,  45.)  It  was  built  on  a hill,  and,  | 
according  to  Pliny  (v.  3.  s.#2),  was  a Roman  colony. 
We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  6.  § 15)  that  it  J 
derived  its  surname  from  a temple  of  Venus  which  , 
existed  there,  in  which,  agreeably  to  a Phoenician 
custom,  the  maidens  of  the  town,  including  even 
those  of  good  family,  publicly  prostituted  themselves, 
in  order  to  collect  a marriage  portion ; a circumstance 
which  shows  that  the  town  was  originally  a Phoeni- 
cian settlement,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Astarte. 
(Comp.  Sail.  Jug . 56 ; Polyb.  i.  66,  67.)  Shaw 
{Travels,  p.  87)  takes  it  to  bo  the  modem  Keff, 
where  a statue  of  Venus  has  been  found,  and  an  in- 
scription, with  the  words  Ordo  Siccensium.  (Comp. 
Donat  i,  SuppL  The*.  Murat,  ii.  pp.  266.  6;  Orel  Li, 
Inter,  no.  3733.)  [T.  H.  D.j 

SICELLA.  [Ziklag.] 

SICHEM.  [Nkatoi.is  II.] 

SICI'LIA  (2«*«Ai'a:  Kth.  2ixcAiurT7)s,  Sicilicnsis: 
Sicily'),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  indeed  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  largest  of  all ; though  some  ancient 
writers  considered  Sardinia  as  exceeding  it  in  size, 
a view  which,  according  to  the  researches  of  modem 
geographers,  turns  out  to  be  correct.  [Sardinia.] 

L General  Description. 

The  general  form  of  Sicily  is  that  of  a triangle, 
having  its  shortest  side  or  base  turned  to  the  K., 
and  separated  at  its  NE.  angle  from  the  adjoining 
coast  of  Italy  only  by  a narrow  strait,  called  in 
ancient  times  the  Fretum  Siculum  or  Sicilian 
Strait,  but  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  Straits 
of  Messina.  It  was  generally  believed  in  antiquity 
that  Sicily  had  once  been  joined  to  the  continent  of 
Italy,  and  severed  from  it  by  some  natural  convul- 
sion. (Strab.  vi.  p.  258;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  414.)  But  though  this  is  probably  true 
in  a geological  9en.se,  it  is  certain  that  the  separation 
must  have  taken  place  at  a very  early  period,  not 
only  long  before  the  historical  age,  but  before  the  first 
dawn  of  tradition.  On  the  other  side,  the  W.  extre- 
mity of  Sicily  stretches  out  far  towards  the  coast 
of  Africa,  so  that  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island, 
the  headland  of  Lilybaeum,  is  separated  only  by  ar. 
interval  of  80  geog r.  miles  from  the  Hermaean 
Promontory,  or  Cape  Bon  in  Africa. 

The  general  triangular  form  of  Sicily  was  early 
recognised,  and  is  described  by  all  tbe  ancient  geo- 
graphers. The  three  promontories  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  aigles  of  the  triangle,  viz. 
Cape  Pelorns  to  the  NE.,  Cape  Pachynus  to  the  SE., 
and  Lilylecum  on  the  W.,  were  also  generally  known 
and  received  (Pol.  i.  42;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  265,  266; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4;  Mel.  ii.  714).  Its 
dimensions  are  variously  given : Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Posidonius,  estimates  the  side  from  Pelo- 
nu  to  Lilybaeum,  which  he  reckons  the  longest,  at 
1700  Btadia  (or  170  geogr.  miles);  and  that  from 
Pachynus  to  Pelorns,  the  shortest  of  tbe  three,  at 
1130  Btadia  Pliny  on  the  contrary  reckons  186 
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Roman  miles  (149  geogr.)  from  Pelorns  to  Pnchy- 
nus,  2(H)  M.P.  (160  geogr.  miles)  from  Pachynus 
to  Lilybaeum,  and  170  M.P.  (136  geogr.)  from 
Lilybaeum  to  Pelorns : thus  making  the  northern 
side  the  shortest  instead  of  the  longest.  But  Strabo's 
views  of  tbe  proportion  of  the  three  sides  are 
entirely  correct;  and  his  distances  but  little  exceed 
the  truth,  if  some  allowance  be  made  for  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coast  Later  geographers,  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  onwards,  erroneously  conceived  the 
position  of  Sicily  ns  tending  a great  deal  more  to  the 
SW.  than  it  really  docs,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
gave  it  a much  more  regular  triangular  form ; and 
this  error  was  perpetuated  by  modern  geographers 
down  to  tbe  time  of  D’Anvilie,  and  was  indeed  not 
altogether  removed  till  the  publication  of  the  va- 
luable coast  survey  of  the  island  by  Captain  Smyth. 
(See  the  map  published  by  Magini  in  1620,  and 
that  of  D’Anvilie  in  his  Analyse  Geographique  de 
[Italic,  Paris  1744.) 

A considerable  part  of  Sicily  is  of  a mountainous 
character.  A range  of  mountains,  which  are  geolo- 
gically of  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Bruttium  (the  group  of  Aspromonte), 
and  may  be  considered  almost  as  a continuation  of 
tbe  same  chain,  interrupted  only  by  the  intervening 
strait,  rises  near  Cape  Pelorus,  and  extends  at  first 
in  a SW.  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taor- 
mina (Tauromeniurn)  from  whence  it  turns  nearly 
due  W.  and  continues  to  hold  this  course,  running 
parallel  with  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  till  it  rises 
into  the  elevated  group  of  the  Monte  Madoma,  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Cqfalu  (Cophaloedium.)  From 
thence  it  breaks  up  into  more  irregular  masses  of 
limestone  mountains,  which  form  the  central  nucleus 
of  the  W.  portion  of  the  island,  while  their  arms 
extending  down  to  the  sea  encircle  the  Bay  of 
Palermo , as  well  as  the  more  extensive  Gulf  of 
Castellamare , with  bold  and  almost  isolated  head- 
lands. The  detached  mass  of  Mount  F.itrx  {Monte 
di  S.  Giuliano)  rises  near  Trapani  almost  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  island,  but  with  this  exception  the 
W.  and  SW.  coast  round  to  Sciacca,  20  miles  be- 
yond the  site  of  Selinas,  is  comparatively  low  and 
shelving,  and  presents  no  bold  features.  Another 
range  or  mass  of  mountains  branches  off  from  that 
of  the  Monte  Madonia  near  Polizzi,  and  trends  in 
a SE.  direction  through  the  heart  of  the  island, 
forming  the  huge  hills,  rather  than  mountains,  on 
one  of  which  Enna  was  built,  and  which  extend 
from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Piazza  and 
Aidone.  The  whole  of  the  SE.  corner  of  the  island 
is  occupied  by  a mass  of  limestone  hills,  never  rising 
to  the  dignity  nor  assuming  the  forms  of  moun- 
tains, but  forming  a kind  of  table-land,  with  a 
general  but  very  gradual  slope  towards  the  S.  and 
SE.;  broken  up,  however,  when  viewed  in  detail, 
into  very  irregular  masses,  being  traversed  by  deep 
valleys  and  ravines,  and  presenting  steep  escarpments 
of  limestone  rock,  so  as  to  constitute  a rugged  and 
difficult  country. 

None  of  the  mountains  above  described  attain  to 
any  great  elevation.  The  loftiest  group,  that  of  the 
Monte  Madonia,  does  not  exceed  3765  feet,  while 
tho  average  height  of  the  range  which  extends  from 
thence  to  Cape  Pelorus,  is  little,  if  at  all,  above 
3000  feet  high.  Monte  S.  Giuliano,  the  ancient 
Eryx,  erroneously  considered  in  ancient  times  as  the 
highest  mountain  in  Sicily  after  Aetna  [Ertx],  is 
in  reality  only  2184  feet  in  height  (Smyth’s  Sicily, 
p.  242).  The  ancient  appellations  given  to 
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mountains  Mem  to  have  been  somewhat  vogue  and 
fluctuating ; but  we  may  assign  the  maine  of  Nkp- 
tunius  Moss  to  the  chain  which  rises  at  Cape 
Pelorus,  and  extends  from  thence  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tauromenium;  while  that  of  Mona  Nebro- 
des  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  a more  general 
sense  to  the  whole  northerly  range  extending  from 
near  Tauromenium  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Panor- 
ama; and  the  Heraki  Montes  of  Diodorus  can  be 
no  others  than  a part  of  the  same  range.  (See  the 
respective  articles.)  But  incomparably  the  moat 
important  of  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  the  most 
striking  physical  feature  of  the  whole  island,  is  the 
great  volcanic  mountain  of  Aetna,  which  rises  on 
the  E coast  of  the  bland,  and  attains  an  elevation 
of  10.874  feet,  while  its  base  is  not  less  than  90 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  wholly  detached  from 
the  mountains  and  hills  which  surround  it,  being 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Acesines  or  A lean- 
faro,  and  the  valley  throngh  which  it  flows,  and  on 
the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Symaethus,  while  on  the  E. 
its  streams  of  lava  descend  completely  into  the  sea, 
and  constitute  the  line  of  coast  for  a distance  of 
near  30  miles.  The  rivers  already  mentioned  con- 
stitute (with  trilling  exceptions)  the  limits  of  the 
volcanic  district  of  Aetna,  but  volcanic  formations 
of  older  date,  including  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  &c.,  are 
scattered  over  a considerable  extent  of  the  SE.  por- 
tion of  the  bland,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palagonia  to  that  of  Palazzolo , and  even  to 
Syracuse.  These  indeed  belong  to  a much  more 
ancient  epoch  of  volcanic  action,  and  can  never 
have  been  in  operation  since  the  existence  of  man 
upon  the  island.  The  extensive  action  of  volcanic 
fires  upon  Sicily  was,  however,  observed  by  the 
ancients,  and  is  noticed  by  several  writers.  The 
apparent  connection  between  Aetna  and  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Aeolian  Islands  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
the  same  author  justly  appeals  to  the  craters  of  the 
Palici,  and  to  the  numerous  thermal  springs  through- 
out the  bland,  as  proofs  that  the  subterranean 
agencies  were  widely  diffused  beneath  its  surface 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  274,  275). 

Few  countries  in  Europe  surpass  Sicily  in  general 
productiveness  and  fertility.  Its  advantages  in  this 
respect  are  extolled  by  many  ancient  writers. 
Strabo  tells  us  (vi.  p.  273)  that  it  was  not  inferior  to 
Italy  in  any  kiud  of  produce,  and  even  surpassed  it  in 
many.  It  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  native 
country  of  wheat  (Diod.  v.  2),  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  country  either  in  the 
abundance  or  quality  of  this  production.  It  was 
equally  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  honey 
and  its  saffron,  both  of  which  were  extensively  ex- 
ported to  Rome;  as  well  as  for  its  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  excellent  breeds  of  horses,  among  which  those 
of  Agrigentnm  seem  to  hare  been  the  most  cele- 
brated (Strab.  L c.;  SiL  Ital.  xiv.  23;  Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  704).  There  were  indeed  no  extensive  plains, 
like  those  of  Campania  or  Cisalpine  Gaul ; the  largest 
being  that  now  called  the  Piano  <li  Catania , extend- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Symaethus,  and  known 
in  ancient  time*  as  the  Leon  tints  or  Laesthy- 
GONIU8  Campus.  But  the  whole  bland  was  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams,  and  beautiful  valleys; 
and  though  a considerable  part  of  its  surface  (as 
already  observed)  was  occupied  either  by  mountains 
or  rocky  bills,  the  slopes  and  nnderfalls  of  these 
abounded  in  scenery  of  the  moat  charming  descrip- 
tion, and  were  adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines, 
olives,  and  fruits  of  every  description. 
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The  climate  of  Sicily  may  be  considered  as  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  Southern  Italy  and  Africa. 
The  northern  part  of  the  bland,  indeed,  closely  re- 
sembles the  portion  of  Italy  with  which  it  is  more 
immediately  in  contact;  but  the  southern  and  south- 
western parts  present  strong  indications  of  their 
more  southerly  latitude,  and  have  a parched  and 
arid  appearance  (at  least  to  the  eyes  of  northern 
travellers),  except  in  winter  and  spring.  The  abund- 
ance also  of  the  dwarf  palm  ( Chamarrops  hvmilit 
Linn.),  a plant  unknown  to  oilier  parts  of  Europe, 
tends  to  give  a peculiar  aspect  to  these  districts  of 
Sicily.  The  climate  of  the  bland  in  general  was 
certainly  not  considered  unhealthy  in  ancient  times; 
and  though  at  the  present  day  many  districts  of  it 
suffer  severely  from  malaria,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  would  be  greatly  diminbhed  by  an 
increased  population  and  more  extensive  cultivation. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  in  Sicily,  as  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  that  frequently  the  very  sites  which  are  now 
considered  the  most  unhealthy  were  in  ancient  times 
occupied  by  flourishing  and  populous  cities.  In 
many  cases  the  malaria  is  undoubtedly  owing  to 
local  causes,  which  might  be  readily  obviated  by 
draining  marshes  or  affording  a free  outlet  to  stag- 
nant waters. 

II.  History. 

The  accounts  of  the  early  population  of  Sicily 
are  more  rational  and  consistent  than  is  generally 
the  case  with  such  traditions.  Its  name  was  obvi- 
ously derived  from  that  of  the  people  who  continued 
in  kbtorical  times  to  be  its  chief  inhabitants,  the 
Sicuuor  Si  cels  (SikcA  ol);  and  the  tradition  uni- 
versally received  represented  these  as  crossing  over 
from  the  inuinland,  where  they  bad  formerly  dwelt, 
in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Italy.  The  tra- 
ditions and  notices  of  this  people  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  of  their  previous  wanderings  and  migra- 
tions, are,  indeed,  extremely  obscure,  and  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere  [Siculi]  ; but  the  fact  that 
they  were  at  one  time  settled  in  the  Bruttiau  penin- 
suln,  and  from  thence  passed  over  into  Sicily,  may 
be  safely  received  as  historical.  There  is  every  pro- 
bability also  that  they  were  not  a people  distinct  in 
their  origin  from  the  races  whom  we  subsequently 
find  in  that  part  of  Italy,  but  were  closely  connected 
with  the  Oenotrians  and  their  kindred  tribes.  In- 
deed, the  names  of  2uc*\6s  and  ‘IroAdr  are  consi- 
dered by  many  philologers  as  of  common  origin. 
There  seems,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  the  Sicels, 
or  Sicnli,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  great  Pelasgic  race,  which  we  find  in  the  earliest 
times  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  Italy:  and 
this  kindred  origin  will  account  for  the  facility  with 
which  we  find  the  Sicels  subsequently  adopting  tho 
language  and  civilisation  of  the  Greek  colonists  in 
the  island,  at  the  fame  time  that  there  remain 
abundant  traces  of  their  common  descent  with  the 
people  of  Italy. 

But  the  Sicels,  who  occupied  in  the  historical 
period  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  island, 
were  not,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  its  earliest 
inhabitants.  Thucydides  indeed  assigns  their  immi- 
gration to  a period  only  three  centuries  before  the 
settlement  of  the  first  Greek  colonics  (Thoc.  vi.  2); 
and  Diodorus,  without  assigning  any  date,  agrees  in 
representing  them  as  the  latest  coiners  among  the 
native  population  of  the  island  (Diod.  v.  6).  The 
first  notices  of  Sicily  allude  to  the  existence  of  races 
of  gigantic  men,  of  savage  manners,  under  the 
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names  of  Laestrygones  and  Cyclopes  ; but  these 
fabulous  tales,  preserved  only  by  the  early  poets  in  a 
manner  that  renders  it  iinjnssible  to  separate  truth 
from  falsehood,  are  justly  discarded  by  Thucydides 
as  unworthy  of  6erious  consideration  (Thuc.  vi.  2). 
It  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  Homer  (of  course,  the 
earliest  authority  on  the  subject)  says  nothing  di- 
rectly to  prove  that  he  conceived  either  the  Cy- 
clopes or  Laestrygones  as  dwelling  in  Sicily;  and 
this  is  in  both  cases  a mere  inference  of  later  writers, 
or  of  some  tradition  now  unknown  to  us.  Homer 
indeed,  in  one  passage,  mentions  (bnt  not  in  connec- 
tion with  other  of  these  savage  races),  **  the  island 
of  Thrinakia  ” ( Odyu.  xii.  127),  and  this  was  gene- 
rally identified  with  Sicily,  though  there  is  certaiuly 
nothing  in  the  Odyssey  that  would  naturally  lead  to 
such  a conclusion.  But  it  was  a tradition  generally 
received  that  Sicily  had  previously  been  called  Tri- 
xacria,  from  its  triangular  form  and  the  three 
promontories  that  formed  its  extremities  (Thuc.  vi. 
2 ; Diod.  v.  2 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  265),  and  this  name 
was  connected  with  the  Homeric  Thrinakia.  It  is 
obvious  tliat  such  a name  could  only  have  been 
given  by  Greek  navigators,  and  argues  a consider- 
able amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  configuration 
of  its  shores.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  (as 
supposed  even  by  Thucydides)  the  original  or  native 
name  of  the  island,  nor  could  it  have  been  in  use 
even  among  the  Greeks  at  a very  early  period.  But 
we  cannot  discard  the  general  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  that  this  was  the  earliest  appellation  by 
which  Sicily  was  known  to  the  Greek a. 

Another  people  whom  Thucydides,  apparently 
with  good  reason,  regards  as  more  ancient  than  the 
Sicels,  were  the  Sicam,  whom  we  find  in  historical 
times  occupying  the  western  and  north-western  parts 
of  the  island,  whither,  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, they  had  been  driven  by  the  invading  Sicels, 
when  these  crossed  the  straits,  though  another  tra- 
dition ascribed  their  removal  to  the  terror  and  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  eruptions  of  Aetna  (Thuc.  vi.2 ; 
Diod.  v.  6).  The  Sicanians  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  autochthons,  or  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  this  view  was  followed  by  Timaeus  ; but 
Thucydides,  as  well  os  Pliilistus,  adopted  another 
tradition,  according  to  which  tltey  were  of  Iberian 
extraction  (Thuc.  L c.;  Diod.  L c What  the 
arguments  were  which  he  regards  as  conclusive,  we 
are  unfortunately  wholly  ignorant;  but  the  view  is 
in  itself  probable  enough,  and  notwithstanding  the 
close  resemblance  of  name,  it  is  certain  that  through- 
out the  historical  period  the  Sicam  and  Siculi  arc 
uniformly  treated  as  distinct  races.  Hence  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  merely  tribes  of  a kindred 
origin,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  been  led  to  infer 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  names  are  evidently  only 
two  forms  of  the  same  appellation. 

A third  race  which  is  found  in  Sicily  within  the 
historical  period,  and  which  is  regarded  by  ancient 
writers  as  distinct  from  the  two  preceding  ones, 
is  that  of  Elymi,  who  inhabited  the  extreme  north- 
western corner  of  the  island,  about  Eryx  and  Se- 
gesta.  Tradition  ascribed  to  them  a Trojan  origiu 
(Thuc.  vi.  2 ; Dionys.  L 52),  and  though  this  story 
is  probably  worth  no  more  than  the  numerous  simi- 
lar tales  of  Trojan  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 
there  must  probably  have  been  Borne  foundation  for 
regarding  them  as  a distinct  people  from  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Sicani.  Both  Thucydides  and  Scylax 
specially  mention  them  as  such  (Thuc.  1.  c.;  Scyl. 
p.  4.  § 13):  but  at  a later  period,  they  seem  to 
vol.  u. 
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have  gradually  disappeared  or  been  merged  into  the 
stirrounding  tribes,  and  their  name  is  not  again 
found  in  history. 

Such  Here  tlte  indigenous  races  by  which  Sicily 
was  peopled  when  its  coasts  were  first  visited,  and 
colonies  established  there,  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks.  Of  the  colonies  of  the  former  people  we 
have  little  information,  but  we  are  told  in  general  by 
Thucydides  that  they  occupied  numerous  points 
around  the  coasts  of  the  island,  establishing  them- 
selves in  preference,  as  was  their  wont,  on  projecting 
headlands  or  small  islands  adjoining  the  shore. 
(Thuc.  vi.  2).  But  these  settlements  were  ap; la- 
tently, for  the  most  part,  mere  trading  stations,  and 
as  the  Greeks  came  to  establish  themselves  perma- 
nently and  in  still  increasing  numbers  in  Sicily,  the 
Phoenicians  gradually  withdrew  to  the  NW.  corner 
of  tile  island,  where  they  retained  three  permanent 
settlements,  Motya,  Panormns,  and  Soloeis  or  Solun- 
tum.  Here  they  were  supported  by  tlie  alliance  of 
the  neighbouring  Elymi,  and  had  also  the  advantage 
of  the  proximity  of  Carthage,  upoc  which  they  all 
became  eventually  dependent.  (Thuc.  L c .) 

The  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily 
began  nbout  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c, 
and  was  continued  for  above  a century  and  a half. 
Their  dates  and  origin  are  known  to  us  with  much 
more  certainty  than  those  which  took  place  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The 
earliest  were  established  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island, 
where  the  Chalcidic  colony  of  Naxos  was  founded 
in  B.  c.  735,  and  that  of  Syracuse  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  734),  by  a body  of  Corinthian  settlers 
under  Arc  bias.  Thus  the  division  between  the  Chal- 
cidic and  Doric  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  beam  so 
prominent  a part  in  their  political  history,  became 
marked  from  the  very  outset.  The  Chalcidians  were 
the  first  to  extend  their  settlements,  having  founded 
within  a few  years  of  the  parent  colony  (about  b.  c. 
730)  the  two  cities  of  Leoktimi  and  Catana,  both 
of  them  destined  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  About  the  same  time,  or  shortly 
after  (probably  about  n.  c.  728),  a fresh  body  of 
colonists  from  Megara  founded  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Megara  Hyb- 
laea,  on  the  E.  coast,  between  Syracuse  and  Catana- 
The  first  colony  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  was 
tlmt  of  Gela,  founded  in  b.  c.  690,  by  a body  of 
emigrants  from  Rhodes  and  Crete;  it  was,  therefore, 
a Doric  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chalcidians 
founded,  at  what  precise  period  we  know  not,  the 
colony  of  Z ancle  (afterwards  called  Mkssana),  in 
a jiosition  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  commanding 
the  Sicilian  Straits.  The  rapid  rise  and  prosperity 
of  these  first  settlements  are  shown  by  their  having 
become  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  other  cities, 
which  soon  vied  with  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  sur- 
passed them  in  importance.  Thus  we  find  Syracuse 
extending  its  power  by  establishing  in  succession  the 
colonics  of  Achak  in  u.  c.  664,  Ca&mkkae  in  b.  c. 
644,  and  Camarina  in  B.  c.  599.  Of  these,  the 
last  alone  rose  to  be  a flourishing  city  and  the  rival 
of  the  neighbouring  Gcla.  The  latter  city  in  ita 
turn  founded  the  colony  of  AoKiaKjrrcM,  in  b.  c. 
580,  which,  though  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  the  island,  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  them  alL  Still 
further  to  the  W.,  the  colony  of  Sells  us,  planted  as 
early  as  b.  c.  628,  by  a body  of  settlers  from  the 
Hy Id: lean  Megara,  reinforced  with  emigrants  from 
the  parent  city  in  Greece,  rote  to  a state  of  juwer 
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and  prosperity  far  surpassing  that  of  either  of  its  himself  master  of  that  city  also,  n.  c.  485.  Fmra 
mother  cities.  Sclinus  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  this  time  Gelun  neglected  his  former  government  of 
Greek  colonics,  and  immediately  bordered  on  the  ter-  Gela,  and  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandize, 
ritory  of  the  Elymi  and  the  Phoenician  or  Carthagi-  ment  of  his  new  acquisition.  He  destroyed  Ca- 
nian  settlements.  On  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  marina,  and  removed  all  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse, 
the  only  independent  Greek  colony  was  Himlka,  together  with  a large  part  of  those  of  Gela  itself,  and 
founded  About  b.  c.  648  by  the  Zanclaeans;  Mylak,  all  the  principal  citizens  of  Megara  Ilyblaea  and 
another  colony  of  the  same  people,  having  apparently  Euboea  (Herod,  vii.  156). 

continued,  from  its  proximity,  to  be  a mere  depen-  Syracuse  was  thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  first 
dency  of  Zancle.  To  the  above  list  of  Greek  coin-  city  in  Sicily,  which  it  retained  for  many  centuries 
nies  must  be  added  Callii*oijs  and  Euboea,  both  afterwards.  A few  yean*  before  (b.  c.  488),  Theron 
of  them  colonies  of  Naxos,  but  which  never  seem  to  had  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
hare  attained  to  consideration,  and  disappear  from  sovereign  power  at  Agrigentum,  and  subsequently 
history  at  an  early  period.*  extended  his  dominion  over  Hiinera  also,  from  whence 

Our  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  these  nu-  lie  expelled  Terillus,  u.  c.  481.  About  the  same 
mere  us  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  are  unfortunately  time  also  Anaxilaus,  despot  of  Rhegiuxn,  on  the 
very  scanty  and  fragmentary.  We  learn  indeed  in  other  side  of  the  straits,  had  established  a footing  in 
general  terms  that  they  rose  to  considerable  power  Sicily,  where  he  became  master  of  Zancle,  to  which 
and  importance,  and  enjoyed  a high  degree  of  wealth  he  gave  the  name  of  Mesaana,  by  which  it  was  ever 
and  prosperity,  owing  as  well  to  the  fertility  and  afterwards  known  [Mkssana].  All  three  rulers 
natural  advantages  of  the  island,  as  to  their  foreign  appear  to  have  been  men  of  ability  and  enlightened 
commerce.  It  is  evident  also  that  at  an  early  period  and  liberal  views,  and  the  cities  under  their  unnte- 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  a considerable  diate  government  apparently  made  great  progress  in 
part  of  the  adjoining  country,  so  that  each  city  had  power  and  prosperity.  Gelon  especially  undoubtedly 
its  district  or  territory,  often  of  considerable  extent,  possessed  at  this  period  an  amount  of  power  of  which 
and  comprising  a subject  population  of  native  origin,  no  other  Greek  state  could  bond,  as  was  sufficiently 
At  the  same  time  the  Sieela  of  the  interior,  in  the  shown  by  the  embassy  sent  to  him  from  Sparta  and 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  Athens  to  invoke  his  assistance  against  the  threatened 
Sicanians  and  Elymi  in  the  W.,  maintained  their  invasion  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  145,  157).  But 
independence,  though  they  seem  to  have  given  but  his  attention  was  called  off  to  a danger  more  iinme- 
liltle  trouble  to  their  Greek  neighbours.  During  diatdy  at  hand.  Terillus,  the  expelled  despot  of 
the  sixth  century  u.  c.  the  two  most  powerful  cities  Himera,  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Cartha- 
iu  the  islund  appear  to  have  been  Agrigentum  and  giniana,  and  that  people  sent  a vast  fleet  and  army 
Gda,  Syracuse  not  leaving  yet  attained  to  that  pre-  under  a general  named  Hamilcar,  who  laid  siege  to 
dominance  which  it  subsequently  enjoyed.  Agri-  Himcra,  B.  c.  480.  Theron,  however,  was  able  to 
gen  turn,  though  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek  oolo-  maintain  possession  of  that  city  until  the  arrival  of 
nies  in  Sicily,  seems  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  pros-  Gelon  with  au  army  of  50,000  foot  and  5000  horse 
parity,  and  under  the  able,  though  tyrannical  to  his  relief,  with  which,  though  vastly  inferior  to 
government  of  the  despot  l’balaris  (u.  c.  570 — 554)  the  Carthaginian  forces,  he  attacked  and  totally  de- 
became  apparently  fur  a time  the  most  powerful  feated  the  army  of  Hamilcar.  This  great  victory, 
city  in  the  island.  Rut  we  know  very  little  about  which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  battle  of 
his  real  history,  and  with  the  exception  of  a few  Salainis,  raised  Gelon  to  the  highest  pitch  of  reputa- 
acattered  and  isolated  notices  we  hare  hardly  any  tion,  and  became  not  less  celebrated  among  the  Sici- 
aecount  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  cities  before  ».  c.  ban  Greeks  than  those  of  Sabuuis  and  Plataea  among 
500.  At  or  before  tliat  period  we  find  tliat  a p»li-  their  continental  brethren.  The  vast  number  of 
tied  change  had  taken  place  in  must  of  these  com-  prisoners  taken  at  Hiinera  and  distributed  as  slaves 
munities,  and  tliat  their  governments,  which  had  among  the  cities  of  Sicily  added  greatly  to  their 
originally  been  oligarchical,  hud  passed  into  the  wealth  and  resources,  and  the  opportuuity  was  taken 
hands  of  despots  or  tyrants,  who  ruled  with  uncon-  by  many  of  them  to  erect  great  public  works,  which 
trolled  power.  Such  were  Panactins  at  Leontini,  continued  to  adorn  them  down  to  a late  period 
Oleander  at  Gela,  Terillus  at  Himera,  and  Scythes  at  1 (Diod.  xi.  25). 

Zancle  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  12  ; Herod,  vi.  23,  vii.  | Gelon  did  not  long  survive  his  great  victory  ut 
154).  Of  the*e  Oleander  seems  to  have  been  the  Himera:  but  he  transmitted  his  power  unimpaired 
moat  able,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a power  which  j to  his  brother  Hieron.  The  latter,  indeed,  though 
enabled  his  brother  and  successor  Hippocrates  to  greatly  inferior  to  Gelon  in  character,  was  in  some 
extend  his  dominion  over  a great  part  of  the  island,  respects  even  superior  to  him  in  power:  and  the 
Colli polis,  Leontini,  Naxos,  Zancle,  and  Camarina  j great  naval  victory  by  which  he  relieved  the  Cu- 
succeasively  fell  under  the  nrms  of  Hippocrates,  and  maeans  in  Italy  from  the  attacks  of  the  Carthagi- 
Syracuse  itself  only  escaped  subjection  by  the  inter-  nians  and  Tyrrhenians (b.  c.  474)  earned  him  a well- 
vention  of  the  Corinthians  (Herod,  vii.  154).  But  merited  reputation  throughout  the  Grecian  world, 
what  Hippocrates  had  failed  to  effect  was  accom-  At  the  same  time  the  rule  of  Hieron  was  extremely 
plished  by  Gelon,  who  succeeded  him  as  despot  of  oppressive  to  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  the  power 
Gela,  and  by  interposing  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  of  which  he  broke  by  expelling  all  the  citizens  of 
the  Syracusans  ultimately  succeeded  in  making  Naxos  and  Calana,  whom  he  compelled  to  remove 

to  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled  Catana  with  a large 

* The  above  summary  of  the  progress  of  Greek  body  of  new  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  ho' 
colonisation  in  Sicily  is  taken  almost  wholly  from  changed  its  name  to  Aetnx  Theron  bad  continued 
Thucydides  (vi.  3—5).  See,  however,  Scymnus  to  reign  at  Agrigentum  until  his  death  in  n.  c.  472, 
Chius  (270—299)  and  Strabo  (vi.  pp.  267— 272).  ’ but  his  sou  Thrasydaeus,  who  -ucceedcd  him,  quickly 
The  dates  are  fully  discussed  by  Clinton  (Fasti  IJeU  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  citizens,  who  were 
innici,  voL  L).  | enabled  by  the  abidance  of  Uicrou  to  expel  him. 
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aim]  were  thus  restored  to  at  least  nominal  freedom. 
A similar  revolution  occurred  a few  years  later  at 
Syracuse,  where,  on  the  death  of  Hieron  (n.  c.  467), 
the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thrasybulux, 
whose  violent  and  tyrannical  proceedings  quickly 
excited  an  insurrection  among  the  Syracusans.  This 
became  the  signal  for  a general  revolt  of  all  the 
cities  of  Sicily,  who  united  their  forces  with  those  of 
tlie  Syracusans,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  Thrasy- 
bulus  from  his  strongholds  of  Ortygia  and  Acliradina 
(Diod.  xi.  67,  68),  and  thus  driving  him  from 
Sicily. 

The  fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse 
(b.  c.  466)  became  for  a time  the  occasion  of  violent 
internal  dissensions  in  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities, 
wiuen  in  many  cases  broke  out  into  actual  warfare. 
But  after  a few  years  tlieae  were  terminated  by  a 
general  congress  and  compromise,  b.  c.  461  ; the 
exiles  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities:  Camarina,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Gelon,  was  repeopled  and  became  once  more  a flou- 
rishing city;  while  Catena  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal Chalddic  citizens,  and  resumed  its  ancient 
name  (Diod.  xi.  76).  The  tranquillity  thus  re- 
established was  of  unusual  permanence  and  duration; 
and  the  half  century  that  followed  was  a period  of 
the  greatest  prosperity  for  all  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
island,  ami  was  doubtless  that  when  they  attained 
(with  the  exception  of  Syracuse)  their  highest 
degree  of  opulence  and  power.  This  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  and  is  remarkably  confirmed 
by  the  still  existing  monuments, — all  the  greatest  ar- 
chitectural works  being  referable  to  this  period.  Of 
the  form  of  government  established  in  the  Sicilian 
cities  at  this  time  we  have  little  information,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  a democratic  constitution  was  in 
almost  all  instances  substituted  for  the  original 
oligarchies. 

But  prosperous  as  this  period  (b.c.  461 — 409) 
undoubtedly  was,  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
broken tranquillity.  It  was  disturbed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Ducctius,  a 
Siculian  chief,  who  endeavoured  to  organise  all  the 
Sicels  of  the  interior  into  one  confederacy,  which 
should  be  able  to  moke  head  against  the  Greek 
cities.  He  at  the  same  time  founded  a new  city,  to 
which  lie  gave  tlie  name  of  Police,  near  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  Palici.  But  these  attempts  of 
Ducetius,  remarkable  as  the  only  instance  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  island  in  which  we  find  the 
Sicels  attempting  to  establish  a political  power  of 
their  own,  were  frustrated  by  his  defeat  and  banish- 
ment by  the  Syracusans  in  b.c.  451;  and  though 
he  once  more  returned  to  Sicily  and  endeavoured  to 
establish  himself  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  his 
projects  were  interrupted  by  his  death,  b.  c.  445. 
(Diod.  xi.  88,  90 — 92,  xii.  8,  29.)  He  found  no 
successor;  and  the  Sicels  of  the  interior  ceased  to 
be  formidable  to  the  Greek  cities.  Many  of  their 
towns  were  actually  reduced  to  subjection  by  the 
Syracusans,  while  others  retained  their  independent 
position;  but  the  operation  of  Hellenic  influences 
was  gradually  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  whole 
island. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Sicily 
is  the  great  Athenian  expedition  in  b.  c.  415. 
Already,  at  an  earlier  period,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  tlie  Athenians  had  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and,  in  b.  c.  427,  had 
sent  a squadron  under  Laches  and  Charoeadcs  to 
support  the  Ionic  or  Chalcidic  cities  in  the  island, 
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which  were  threatened  by  their  more  powerful  Doric 
ntriglilwiirx.  But  the  operations  of  these  commanders, 
as  well  os  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  who  fol- 
lowed them  in  b.  v.  425  with  a large  force,  were  of 
an  unimportant  character,  and  in  b.  c.  424  a general 
pacification  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  was  brought 
about  by  a congress  held  at  Gela  (Thuc.  iv.  58, 
65).  But  the  peace  thus  concluded  did  not  remain 
long  unbroken.  The  Syracusans  took  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  at  Leontini  to  expel  the 
democratic  party  from  that  city:  while  the  Selinun- 
tines  were  engaged  in  war  with  their  non- Hellenic 
neighbours  tlie  Segestans,  whom  they  pressed  so 
hard  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance to  Athens.  The  Leontinc  exiles  also  sued  for 
aid  in  tlie  same  quarter,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
were  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  their  power,  sent 
out  an  expedition  on  the  largest  scale,  nominally  for 
the  protection  of  tiieir  allies  in  Sicily,  but  in  reality, 
as  Thucydides  observes,  in  hopes  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  island  (Thuc.  vi.  6). 
It  is  impossible  here  to  relate  in  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  celebrated  expedition,  which  will 
be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  article  Stracusak,  and 
are  admirably  related  in  Grote’s  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  viii.  ch.  58 — 60.  Its  failure  may  be  attributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  delays  and  inactivity  of 
Nicias,  who  lingered  at  Cataua,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  besiege  Syracuse  itself,  and  thus  gave 
the  Syracusans  time  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  their 
fortifications,  at  the  same  time  that  they  revived  the 
courage  of  their  allies.  The  siege  of  Syracuse  was 
not  actually  commenced  till  tlie  Bpring  of  414  B.  c., 
and  it  was  continued  till  the  month  of  September, 
413  b.  c.,  with  the  most  unremitting  exertions  on 
both  sides.  The  Syracusans  were  supported  by  the 
chief  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  with  the  exception 
of  Agrigenturn,  which  stood  aloof  from  tlie  contest, 
as  well  as  by  a portion  of  the  Sicel  tribes  : but  the 
greater  part  of  those  barbarians,  as  well  as  the 
Chalcidic  cities  of  Naxoe  and  Catena  and  the  Seges- 
tans, furnished  assistance  to  the  Athenians  (Thuc. 
vii.  57,  58). 

The  total  defeat  of  the  Athenian  armament  (by 
far  the  most  formidable  that  had  been  seen  in  Sicily 
since  that  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Hnmiicar), 
seemed  to  give  an  irresistible  predominance  to  the 
Durian  cities  in  the  island,  and  to  Syracuse  especi- 
ally. Bat  it  was  not  long  before  they  again  found 
themselves  threatened  by  a still  more  powerful 
invader.  The  Selinuntines  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  the  failure  of  the  Athenians  to  renew  their 
attacks  upon  their  neighbours  of  Segesta,  and  the 
latter,  feeling  their  inability  to  cope  with  them,  now 
applied  for  protection  to  Carthage.  It  is  remarkable 
that  we  heur  nothing  of  Carthaginian  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily  from  the  time  of  the  battle  u 
Himcra  until  this  occasion,  and  they  seem  to  have 
ubaiuloncd  all  ambitious  projects  connected  with 
the  island,  though  they  still  maintained  a footing 
there  by  means  of  their  subject  or  dependent  towns 
of  Punormua,  Mutva,  and  Soluntum.  But  they  now 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
offered  them,  and  bent  an  armament  to  Sicily,  which 
seemed  like  that  of  the  Athenians,  calculated  not 
so  much  for  the  relief  of-Segesta  as  for  the  conquest 
of  tho  whole  island.  Hannibal,  tlie  grandson  of  Ha- 
milcar  who  had  been  slain  at  Himera,  landed  at 
Lilybueuin,  in  b.  c.  409,  with  an  army  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  and  marching  straight  upon  Selinua, 
| laid  siege  at  once  to  tlie  city.  Selinus  was  at  this 
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time,  next  to  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse,  probably 
the  inoat  flourishing  city  in  Sicily,  but  it  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  defence,  ami  was  taken  after  a siege 
of  only  a few  days,  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword 
or  made  prisoners,  and  the  walls  and  public  build- 
ings razed  to  the  ground  (I)iod.  xiii.  54—58). 
From  thence  Ilannibal  turned  his  arms  against  Hi- 
mera,  which  was  able  to  protract  its  resistance  some- 
what longer,  but  eventually  fell  also  into  his  power, 
when  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  his  grandfather’s 
defeat,  he  put  the  whole  male  population  to  the 
aword,  and  so  utterly  destroyed  the  city  that  it  was 
never  again  iuhabitnl  (Id.  xiii.  59 — 62). 

After  these  exploits  ilannibal  returned  to  Carthage 
with  his  fleet  and  army.  But  his  successes  had 
now  awakened  the  ambition  of  the  Carthaginian 
people,  who  determined  upon  a second  invasion  of 
Sicily,  and  in  b.  c.  406  sent  thither  an  army  stiU 
larger  than  the  preceding,  under  the  command  of 
Hannibal.  Agrigentum,  at  this  time  at  the  very 
highest  point  of  its  power  and  opulence,  was  on 
this  occasion  the  first  object  of  the  Carthaginian 
arms,  and  though  the  citizens  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  defence,  and  in  fact  were  enabled  to 
prolong  their  resistance  for  a period  of  eight  months 
they  were  at  length  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der. The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  evacuated 
the  city,  which  shared  the  fate  of  Selinas  and  Hi- 
mera  (Diod.  xiii.  81,  91). 

Three  of  the  principal  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  had 
thus  already  fallen,  and  in  the  spring  of  n.  c.  405, 
Hiiniloo,  who  had  succeeded  Hannibal  in  the  com- 
mand, advanced  to  the  attack  of  Gela.  Meanwhile 
the  power  of  Syracuse,  upon  which  the  other  cities 
had  in  a great  degree  relied  for  their  protection,  had 
been  in  great  measure  paralysed  by  internal  dissen- 
sions : and  Dionysius  now  availed  himself  of  these 
to  raise  himself  to  the  possession  of  despotic  power. 
But  his  first  operations  were  not  more  successful 
than  those  of  the  generals  he  replaced,  and  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  Gela,  he  abandoned 
both  that  city  and  Camarina  to  their  fate,  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  emigrating  to  Leontinl  Dionysius 
was  able  to  fortify  himself  in  the  supreme  power  at 
Syracuse,  and  hastened  to  conclude  peace  with  Ili- 
milco  upon  terms  which  left  the  Carthaginians  undis- 
puted masters  of  nearly  half  of  Sicily.  In  addition 
to  their  former  possessions,  Selinus,  Himera,  and 
Agrigentum  were  to  be  subject  to  Cartilage,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  were  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  native  cities  on  condition 
of  becoming  tributary  to  Carthage  (Diod.  xiii. 
114.) 

From  this  time  Dionysius  reigned  with  undisputed 
authority  at  Syracuse  for  a period  of  38  years 
(b.  C.  405  — 367),  and  was  able  at  his  death  to 
transmit  his  power  unimpaired  to  hU  son.  But 
though  he  raised  Syracuse  to  a state  of  great  power 
and  prosperity,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  a 
largo  part  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  part 
of  Italy,  his  reign  was  marked  by  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  fortune.  Though  he  had  dexterously 
availed  hitn&elf  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  to 
establish  Ilia  power  at  Syracuse,  he  had  no  sooner 
consolidated  ilia  own  xuthority  than  he  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians from  the  bland.  His  arms  were,  however,  di- 
rected in  the  first  instance  against  the  Chalcidic 
cities  of  Sicily,  Naxos,  Catana,  ami  Lcontini,  all  of 
which  successively  fell  into  his  power,  while  he  ex- 
tended his  dominion*  over  a great  part  of  the  Sicel 
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commnnities  of  the  interior.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
effected  these  conquests,  as  well  as  made  vast  pre- 
parations for  war,  by  enlarging  and  strengthening 
the  fortifications  of  Syracuse  and  building  an  enor- 
mous fleet,  that  he  proceeded  to  declare  war  against 
Carthage,  b.c.  397.  His  first  successes  were  rapid  and 
sodden  : almost  all  the  cities  that  had  recently  been 
added  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion  declared  in  his 
favour,  and  be  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the 
extreme  W.  p int  of  Sicily,  where  Motya,  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  fell 
into  his  hanJs  after  a long  6iege.  But  the  next  year 
(b.  C-  396)  the  state  of  affairs  changed.  Himilco, 
who  landed  in  Sicily  with  a large  army,  not  only 
recovered  Motya  and  other  towns  that  had  been 
taken  by  Dionysius,  but  advanced  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  inland  to  Messana,  which  he  took  by 
assault  anti  utterly  destroyed.  Dionysius  was  even 
compelled  to  shut  himself  np  within  the  walla  of 
Syracuse,  where  be  was  closely  besieged  by  Himilco, 
but  a sudden  pestilence  that  broke  out  in  the  Car- 
thaginian ramp  reduced  them  in  their  turn  to  such 
straits  that  Himilco  was  glad  to  conclude  a secret 
capitulation  and  retire  to  Africa  (Diod.  xiv.  47 
— 76).  Hostilities  with  Carthage  were  renewed  in 
b.  c.  393,  but  with  no  very  decisive  result,  and 
the  peace  concluded  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
392)  seems  to  have  left  matters  in  much  the  same 
state  as  before.  In  n.  c.  383  war  again  broke  out 
between  Dionysius  and  the  Carthaginians,  but  after 
two  great  battles,  with  alternate  success  on  both 
sides,  a fresh  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the 
river  Halycus  was  established  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  powers.  The  limit  thus  fixed, 
though  often  infringed,  continued  to  be  recognised  by 
several  successive  treaties,  and  may  be  considered  as 
forming  from  henceforth  the  permanent  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Carthaginian  and  the  Greek 
power  in  Sicily  (Diod.  xv.  17). 

(For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  reign  of  Diony- 
sius and  his  ware  with  the  Carthaginians,  see  the 
article  Dion  van  s in  the  Biogr.  Diet  Yob  I.  p.  1033. 
The  same  events  are  fully  narrated  by  Mr.  Grute, 
vol.  x.  ch.  81,  82,  and  vol.  xi.  ch.  83.) 

Several  important  towns  in  Sicily  derived  their 
origin  from  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and  the 
revolutions  which  then  took  place  in  the  island. 
Among  these  were  Tauromenium,  which  arose  in 
the  place  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Naxos,  which  had  been  finally  destroyed  by  Diony- 
sius : Tyndarih,  founded  by  the  Syracusan  despot 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bland,  with  a body  of  colonbt* 
principally  of  Mcssenian  orig.n;  Ai.aesa,  in  the 
same  part  of  Sicily,  founded  by  the  Sicel  chief 
Archonides;  and  Lilyhakum,  which  grew  up  ad- 
joining the  port  and  promontory  of  tbnt  name,  a few 
miles  S.  of  Motya,  the  place  of  w hich  it  took  as  one 
of  the  principal  Carthaginian  ports  and  strongholds 
in  the  bland. 

The  power  of  Syracuse  over  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  half  of  Sicily  appeared  to  be  effectually 
consolidated  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  but  it  was  soon 
broken  up  by  I he  feeble  and  incompetent  government, 
of  his  son.  Only  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the 
father  (b.c.  357),  Dion  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  head 
of  only  a few  hundred  mercenary  troops,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt;  all  the  dependent  subjects 
of  Syracuse  soon  flocked  around  it,  and  Dion  was 
welcomed  into  the  city  itself  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  citizens.  Dionysius  himself  was  absent  at  the 
time,  hut  the  bland-citadcl  of  Ortygia  was  held  by 
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his  garrison,  and  still  secured  him  a footing  in  Sicily. 
It  was  not  till  after  a Jong  blockade  that  his  son 
Apollocrutes  was  compelled  to  surrender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Dion,  who  thus  became  master  of  Syracuse, 
».  c.  356.  But  the  success  of  Dion  was  far  from 
restoring  liberty  to  Sicily,  or  even  to  the  Syracusans: 
the  despotic  proceedings  of  Dion  excited  universal 
discontent,  and  be  was  at  length  assassinated  by 
Callippns,  one  ot  his  own  officers,  B.  c.  353.  The 
period  that  followed  was  one  of  great  confusion,  but 
with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Successive  revolutions  occurred  at  Syracuse,  during 
which  the  younger  Dionysius  found  means  to  effect 
his  return,  and  became  once  more  master  of  Ortvgia. 
But  the  rest  of  the  city  was  still  held  by  a leader 
named  Hicetas,  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Ortvgia  was  now  besieged  both  by 
sea  and  land  by  a Carthaginan  fleet  and  army.  It 
was  in  this  state  of  things  that  a party  at  Syracuse, 
equally  opposed  to  Hicetas  and  Dionysius,  had  re- 
course to  the  parent  city  of  Corinth,  and  a small  force 
of  1200  soldiers  was  sent  to  their  assistance  under 
Timoleon.  b.  c.  344.  His  successes  were  rapid  and 
brilliant;  and  within  less  than  two  months  from  his 
landing  in  Sicily,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  in 
the  possession  of  Ortygia,  which  was  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  him  by  Dionysius.  Hicetas  and  the 
Carthaginians  were,  however,  still  masters  of  the 
rest  of  the  city;  but  mistrust  and  disunion  enfeebled 
tbeir  defence : the  Carthaginian  general  Magon 
suddenly  withdrew  his  forces,  and  Timoleon  easily 
wrested  the  city  from  the  hands  of  Hicetas, 
b.  c.  343. 

Syracuse  was  now  restored  to  liberty  and  a de- 
mocratic form  of  government ; and  the  same  change 
was  quickly  extended  to  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily.  These  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse 
during  the  disturbed  period  through  which  they  Iiad 
recently  passed,  but  had,  with  few  exceptions,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  local  despots,  who  had  established 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  absolute  power.  Such 
were,  Hicetas  himself  at  Leontini,  Mamercus  at 
Catana,  and  Hippon  at  Messana,  while  minor  despots, 
also  of  Greek  origin,  had  obtained  in  like  manner  the 
chief  power  in  the  Siculian  cities  of  Apollonia, 
Centuripa  and  Agyrium.  Timoleon  now  turned  his 
arms  in  succession  against  all  these  petty  rulers,  and 
overthrew  them  one  after  another,  restoring  the  city 
in  each  case  to  the  possession  of  independent  and 
free  self-government.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks  had 
been  threatened  with  a more  general  danger  from  a 
fresh  Carthaginian  invasion  ; but  the  total  defeat  of 
tbeir  generals  llnsdrub&l  and  llamilcar  at  the  river 
Crimjsus  (r.  c.  340),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
decisive  victories  ever  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the 
Carthaginians,  put  an  end  to  all  fears  from  that 
quarter:  and  the  peace  that  followed  once  more 
established  the  Halycus  as  the  boundary  between  the 
two  nations  (Diod.  xv.  17). 

The  restoration  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  liberty 
by  Timoleon,  was  followed  by  a period  of  great' 
prosperity.  Many  of  the  cities  bad  suffered  severely, 
either  from  the  exactions  of  their  despotic  rulers,  or 
from  the  troubles  and  revolutions  that  had  token 
place,  but  these  were  now  recruited  with  fresh 
colonists  from  Corinth,  and  other  cities  of  Greece, 
who  poured  into  the  island  in  vast  numbers ; the 
exiles  were  everywhere  restored,  and  a fresh  impulse 
seemed  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  Hellenic 
influences  in  the  island.  Unfortunately  this  period 
of  reviving  prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  Only 
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twenty  three  years  after  the  battle  of  the  Crimisus, 
a despotism  was  again  established  at  Syracuse  by 
Agathocles  (n.  c.  317),  an  adventurer  who  raised 
himself  to  power  by  very  much  the  same  means  as 
the  elder  Dionysius,  whom  he  resembled  in  energy 
and  ability,  while  he  even  surpassed  him  in  san- 
guinary and  unsparing  severity.  The  reign  of 
Agathocles  (n.  c.  317  289)  was  undoubtedly  a 

period  tliat  exercised  the  most  disastrous  influence 
over  Sicily ; it  was  occupied  in  great  part  with  in- 
ternal dissensions  and  civil  wars,  as  well  as  by  long 
continued  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and  Car- 
thaginians. Like  Dionysius,  Agathocles  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  made  use  of  Carthaginian  support,  lo 
establish  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic  power, 
but  as  he  gradually  extended  his  aggression,  and 
reduced  one  Greek  city  after  another  under  his 
authority,  he  in  his  turn  came  into  fresh  collision 
with  Cartilage.  In  b.c.  310,  lie  was  defeated  at  the 
river  Hiinera,  near  the  hill  of  Ecnomus,  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar,  in  so  decisive  a 
battle  that  it  seemed  to  extinguish  all  his  hopes : 
his  allies  and  dependent  cities  quickly  threw  off  his 
yoke,  and  Syracuse  itself  whs  once  more  blockaded 
by  a Carthaginian  fleet.  In  this  extremity  Aga- 
thocles  adopted  the  daring  resolution  of  transporting 
his  anny  to  Africa,  and  carrying  on  the  war  ut  the 
very  gates  of  Carthage.  During  his  absence  (which 
was  protracted  for  nearly  four  years,  B.c.310—  307) 
Hamilcar  had  brought  a large  part  of  Sicily  under 
the  dominion  of  Carthage,  but  was  foiled  in  all  his 
attempts  upon  Syracuse,  and  at  length  was  himself 
taken  prisoner  in  a night  attack,  and  put  to  death. 
The  Agrigcntines,  w hose  name  had  been  scarcely 
mentioned  tor  a long  period,  but  whose  city  appears 
to  have  been  revived  under  Timoleon,  and  now  again 
appears  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Sicily, 
made  a fruitless  attempt  to  raise  the  banner  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  while  the  Syracusan  exile 
Deinocrates,  at  the  head  of  a large  anny  of  exiles 
and  mercenaries,  maintained  a sort  of  independent 
position,  aloof  from  all  parties.  But  Agathocles,  on 
his  return  from  Africa,  concluded  peace  with  Car- 
thage, and  entered  into  a compromise  with  Deino- 
crates, while  ho  established  his  own  power  at  Syra- 
cuse by  a fearful  massacre  of  all  that  were  opposed 
to  him.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  reign 
(b.c.  301 — 289),  his  dominion  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  established  over  Syracuse  and  a great  pirfc 
of  Sicily,  so  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow  out  his 
ambitious  schemes  in  the  south  of  Italy  and 
elsewhere. 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles  (b.  c.  289),  Sicily 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  a state  of  great  confusion; 
Syracuse  apparently  still  retained  its  predominant 
position  among  the  Greek  cities,  under  a despot 
named  Hicetas:  but  Agrigentuin,  which  had  also 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a despot  named  Phintlas, 
was  raised  to  a position  that  almost  enabled  it  to 
dispute  the  supremacy.  Phintias  extended  his 
dominion  over  several  other  cities,  and  having  made 
himself  master  of  Gela,  utterly  destroyed  it,  in  order 
to  found  and  people  a new  city  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
river  Hiinera,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Phintias. 
This  was  the  last  Greek  city  founded  in  Sicily. 
Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians  were  becoming  more 
and  more  preponderant  in  the  island,  and  the  Greeks 
were  at  length  led  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was  at  this  time 
carrying  on  war  in  Italy  against  the  Romans.  He 
readily  listened  to  their  overture*  aud  landed  in 
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speculator*,  who  bought  up  Urge  tracts  of  land,  ' 
which  they  cultivated  solely  by  means  of  slaves,  so 
that  the  free  population  of  the  island  became  mate- 
rially diminished.  The  more  mountainous  portions 
of  the  island  were  given  up  to  shepherds  and  herds- 
men, all  likewise  slaves,  and  accustomed  to  habits  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  in  which  they  were  oncouragcd 
by  their  masters.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
wealthy  proprietors,  and  the  extensive  export  trade 
of  some  of  the  towns,  maintained  a delusive  appear- 
ance of  prwjierity.  It  was  not  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  Servile  War  in  n.  c.  135  that  tiie  full  extent  of 
these  evils  became  apparent,  but  the  frightful  state 
of  things  tlien  revealed  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
causes  which  had  produced  it  must  have  been  long 
at  work.  That  great  outbreak,  which  commenced 
with  a local  insurrection  of  the  slaves  of  a great 
proprietor  at  Enna,  named  Damophilus,  and  was 
headed  by  a Syrian  slave  of  the  name  of  Eunus, 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  whole  island,  so  that 
the  slaves  are  said  to  have  mustered  200.000  armed 
men.  With  this  formidable  force  they  defeated  in 
succession  the  armies  of  several  Roman  praetors,  so 
that  in  n. c.  134,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send 
against  them  the  consul  Fulvitis  l'laccus,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  d.  c.  132  that  their  strongholds  of 
Taurometiium  and  Enna  were  taken  by  the  consul 
1*.  Rupilius.  (Diud.  xxxiv.  Exc.  Phot.,  Exc.  Valet.) 
The  insurrection  was  now  finally  quelled,  but  the 
state  of  Sicily  had  undergone  a severe  shock,  and 
the  settlement  of  its  affairs  was  confided  to  P.  Ku- 
pilius,  together  with  ten  commissioners,  who  laid 
down  a code  of  laws  and  rules  for  its  internal  govern- 
ment which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  days  of 
Cicero  (C»c.  Verr.  ii.  16). 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Servile  War,  under 
Sulvius  and  Athenian,  less  than  thirty  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  former  one  (it.  c.  103),  and 
the  fact  that  the  slaves  were  again  able  to  maintain 
the  c<«itest  against  three  successive  consuls  till  they 
were  finally  vanquished  by  M.  Aquilius,  in  it.  c.  100, 
sufficiently  proves  that  the  evils  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety hud  been  but  imperfectly  remedied  by  Rupi- 
lius;  nor  can  we  believe  that  the  condition  of  tlte 
island  was  in  reality  altogether  so  flourishing  as  it 
is  represented  by  Cicero  during  the  intervul  which 
dajwed  between  this  Servile  War  and  the  pruetorslup 
of  Verres,  ».  c.  73.  But  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  Sicily  and  its  important  position  as  the 
granary  of  Rome  undoubtedly  enabled  it  to  recover 
with  rapidity  from  ail  its  disasters.  The  elder  Cato 
had  called  it  the  store-room  (cella  penaria)  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  Cicero  observes  that  in  the  great 
Social  War  (n.c.  90 — 88)  it  sapplied  the  Roman 
armies  not  only  with  food,  but  with  clothing  and 
arms  also  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2).  But  the  praetorship 
of  Verres  (».  c.  73 — 70)  inflicted  a calamity  upon 
Sicily  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Servile  wars  that  had 
so  recently  devastated  it.  The  rhetorical  expressions 
of  Cicero  must  not  indeed  be  always  understood 
literally;  but  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration, 
there  can  no  doubt  that  the  evils  resulting  from  bucIi 
a government  as  that  of  Verres  were  enormous;  and 
Sicily  was  just  in  such  a state  as  to  suffer  from  them 
most  severely. 

The  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  convey  to 
us  much  curious  and  valuable  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  Sicily  under  the  Roman  republic  as  well 
ns  to  the  administration  ami  system  of  government 
of  the  Roman  provinces  generally.  Sicily  at  that 
lime  formed  but  one  province,  under  the  government 
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of  a praetor  or  pro-praetor,  but  it  had  always  two 
quaestors,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Syracuse,  the 
other  at  Lilybacum.  This  anomaly  (for  such  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been)  probably  arose  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  island  having  been  reduced  into  tlie 
form  of  a province  at  different  periods.  The  inland 
contained  m all  ubove  sixty  towns  which  enjoyed 
municipal  rights;  of  these,  three  only,  Messana, 
Tauroinenium,  and  Netum,  were  allied  cities  (civi- 
tates  foederatae),  and  thus  enjoyed  a position  of  no- 
minal independence;  five  were  exempt  from  all  fiscal 
burdens  and  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  magistrates  (civifates  immune*  ct  libcrac): 
the  rest  were  in  the  ordinary  position  of  provincial 
towns,  but  retained  their  own  magistrates  and  munici- 
pal rights,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  their  respective 
territories,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a tenth  of  their 
produce  to  the  Roman  state.  These  tenths,  which 
were  paid  in  kind,  were  habitually  farmed  out,  ac- 
cording to  principles  and  regulations  laid  down  in 
the  first  instance  by  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  and 
which  therefore  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Lex 
Hieronica.  For  judicial  purposes,  the  island  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  districts  or  conrentut , but 
the  number  of  them  is  not  stated ; those  of  Syracuse, 
Agrigentum,  Lilybaeum,  and  Fanormus  are  the  only 
ones  mentioned. 

Sicily  took  little  part  in  the  Civil  War  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  It  was  at  first  held  by  M. 
Cato  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  but  abandoned  by  him 
when  Pompey  himself  had  quitted  Italy,  and  was 
then  occupied  by  Curio,  ns  pro-praetor,  with  four 
legion*  (Caea.  B.  C.  i.  30,  31).  Caesar  himself 
visited  it  previous  to  his  African  war,  and  it  was 
from  Lilybueum  that  be  crossed  over  with  his  army 
into  Africa  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
whose  powerful  fleet  enabled  him  to  defy  all  the 
efforts  of  Octavian  to  recover  it,  and  was  at  length 
secured  to  him  by  the  pence  of  Misenum,  b.  c.  39, 
together  with  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  But  Octavian 
soon  renewed  his  attempts  to  dispossess  him,  and 
though  he  sustained  repeated  defeats  at  sea,  and  lost 
a great  part  of  his  fleet  by  a storm,  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Agrippa  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all 
obstacles;  and  the  final  defeat  of  his  fleet  at  Nau lo- 
ch us  cum  polled  Pompeius  to  abandon  Sicily,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  east  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  77 — 122; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1 — 17).  There  seems  no  doubt 

tliat  the  island  suffered  severely  from  this  contest, 
and  from  the  rapacity  or  exactions  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius: Strabo  distinctly  ascribes  its  decayed  condi- 
tion in  his  time  principally  to  this  cause  (Strab.  vi. 
pp.  270,  272).  Augustus  made  some  attempts  to 
relieve  it  by  sending  colonies  to  a few  cities,  among 
which  were  Tauroinenium,  CatanA,  Syracuse,  Ther- 
mae, and  Tyndaris  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14);  but  the  effect  thus  produced  was  compara- 
tively small,  and  Strabo  describes  the  whole  island 
as  in  his  time,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a state  of 
decay, many  of  its  ancient  cities  having  altogether  dis- 
appeared, while  others  were  in  a declining  condition, 
and  the  interior  was  for  the  most  part  given  up  to 
pasturage,  and  inhabited  only  by  herdsmen  (Strab. 
Le.) 

Augustus  appears  to  have  greatly  remodelled  the 
internal  administration  of  Sicily:  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  towns  had  undergone  a change 
between  the  time  of  Cicero  and  thAt  of  Pliny. 
Caesar  had  indeed  proposed  to  give  Latin  rights  to 
all  the  Sicilia  us,  and  M.  Antonius  even  brought 
3 it  4 
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forward  a law  to  admit  them  without  distinction  to  prosperity  and  opulence  of  the  island  under  the 
the  Roman  franchise  (Cic.  ad  Att  xiv.  2),  but  Greeks,  and  its  comparatively  decayed  condition 
neither  of  these  measures  was  accomplished;  and  we  under  the  Romans.  The  ruins  of  the  latter  periid 
learn  from  Pliny  that  Messana  was  in  his  day  the  are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  unimportant,  the 
only  city  in  the  inland  of  which  the  inhabitants  exceptions  being  confined  to  the  three  or  fonr  cities 
possessed  the  Roman  citizenship:  three  others,  Cen-  which  we  know  to  have  received  Roman  colonies  : 
turipa,  Netum,  and  Segesta  enjoyed  the  Jus  Latii,  while  the  temples,  theatres,  and  other  edifices  from 
while  all  the  others  (except  the  colonies  already  the  Greek  period  are  numerous  and  of  the  most 
mentioned)  were  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  “ civi-  striking  character.  No  city  of  Greece,  with  the 
tates  atipendiariae  " (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  14).  We  hear  exception  of  Athens,  can  produce  structures  that 
very  little  of  Sicily  under  the  Empire;  but  it  is  vie  with  those  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible 
probable  that  it  never  really  recovered  from  the  at  Agrigentum,  Selin  us  and  Segesta.  At  the  same 
state  of  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  Strabo’s  time  the  existing  relic*  of  antiquity,  especially  coins 
time.  Almost  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  ia  and  inscriptions,  strongly  confirm  the  fact  that 
that  of  an  outbreak  of  slaves  and  banditti  in  the  almost  the  whole  population  of  the  island  had  been 
reign  of  Gallienus  which  seems  to  have  resembled  gradually  Ueilenised.  It  is  evident  that  the  strong 
on  a smaller  scale  the  Servile  wars  that  had  formerly  line  of  demarcation  which  existed  in  the  days  of 
• devastated  it  (Treb.  Poll.  GaUien,  4).  The  in-  Thucydides  between  the  Greek  citiee  and  those  of 
creasing  importance  of  tho  supply  of  com  from  non-Hellenic  or  barbarian  origin  had  been  to  a great 
Africa  and  Egypt  renders  it  probable  tliat  that  from  degree  effaced  before  the  island  passed  under  the 
Sicily  had  fallen  off,  and  the  small  number  of  re-  dominion  of  Rome.  The  names  of  Sicilian  citizens 
mains  of  the  imperial  period  still  existing  in  the  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Verrine  orations  are  as 
island,  though  so  many  are  preserved  from  a much  purely  Greek  where  they  belong  to  cities  of  Sicolian 
earlier  date,  seems  to  prove  that  it  could  not  then  origin,  such  as  Centuripa  and  Agyriuin,  or  even  to 
have  been  very  flourishing.  At  a late  period  of  the  Carthaginian  cities  liko  Panormus  and  Lilybaeum, 
Empire,  also,  we  find  very  few  names  of  towns  in  the  as  are  those  of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum.  In  like 
Itineraries,  the  lines  of  road  being  carried  through  manner  we  find  coins  with  Greek  legends  struck  by 
stations  or  M mansiooes  n otherwise  wholly  unknown,  numerous  cities  which  undoubtedly  never  received  a 
a sufficient  proof  that  the  neighbouring  towns  had  Greek  colony,  such  as  Alaesa,  Menaenum,  and  many 
fallen  into  decay,  (/(w.  AnL  pp.  86 — 98.)  In  the  others.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  during  the  Roman 
division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Sicily  was  Republic  the  language  of  the  whole  island  (at  least 
assigned  to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  by  a pro-  the  written  and  cultivated  language)  was  Greek, 
consal  ; at  a later  period  it  was  considered  as  a which  must,  however,  liave  gradually  given  way  to 
part  of  Italy,  and  was  governed  by  a magistrate  Latin  under  tlie  Empire,  as  the  Siciliau  dialect  of 
named  a Consularis,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  the  present  day  is  one  of  purely  Latin  origin,  and 
Virariua  Urbis  Romae.  ( NotiL  Dig n.  ii.  p.  64;  and  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  south  of  Italy. 
Booking,  ad  iuc .)  Of  the  language  of  the  ancient  Sicels  we  have  no 

Its  insular  position  must  have  for  a considerable  trace  at  all,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was 
time  preserved  Sicily  from  the  ravages  of  the  barha-  never  used  as  a written  language, 
nans  who  devastated  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the 

Western  Empire.  Alaric  indeed  attempted  to  cross  IU*  Topography. 

over  the  straits,  but  was  foiled  by  a tempest.  ( Hist.  The  general  description  of  the  physical  fraturm 
MUceU.  xiii.  p.  535  ) But  Genseric,  being  master  of  Sicily  has  been  already  given.  But  it  will  bo 
of  a powerful  fleet,  made  himself  master  of  the  necessary  here  to  describe  its  coasts  iu  somewhat 
whole  island,  which  was  held  by  the  Vandals  for  a more  detail.  The  E.  coast  extending  from  Cape 
time,  but  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pclorus  to  Pachynus,  consists  of  three  portions  of 
Goths,  and  continued  attached  to  the  Gothic  kingdom  a very  different  character.  From  Pelorus  to  Tauro- 
of  Italy  till  it  was  conquered  by  Belisarius  iu  a.  d.  meniutn,  a distance  of  about  40  miles,  it  is  closely 
635.  It  was  then  united  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  bordered  by  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Mops 
and  continued  to  be  governed  as  a dependency  by  Neptunius,  the  slopes  of  which  descend  steeply  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  ninth  century,  when  tlie  sea,  forming  a very  uniform  line  of  coast,  furrowed 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  or  Arabs,  by  numerous  small  torrents.  Two  of  the  small  head- 
That  people  first  landed  at  Mazara,  in  the  W.  of  live  lands  between  these  valleys  appear  to  hare  borne  the 
island  in  a.  d.  827,  and  made  themselves  masters  names  of  Drepnnuin  (Plin.)  and  Argentiutn  (Ptol.), 
of  Agrigentum;  but  their  progress  was  vigorously  but  their  identification  is  quite  uncertain.  S.  of 
opposed.  They  took  Messann  in  831,  and  Panormus  Tauromcnium,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aceaines  to 
in  835,  but  it  was  not  till  878  that  Syracuse,  the  tliat  of  the  Symacthus,  the  whole  coast  is  formed 
last  fortress  in  the  island,  fell  into  their  hands,  by  beds  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matters,  which 
The  island  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Sa-  have  flowed  down  from  Aetna.  Off  this  coast,  about 
racens  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  midway  between  Acium  and  Catena  are  some  rocky 
it  was  partially  recovered  by  the  Byzantine  cm-  islets  of  volcanic  origin,  called  by  Pliny  the  Cyclo- 
perors  with  the  assistance  of  the  Normans.  But  in  pnm  Scopuli:  the  name  of  Portus  Ulys-ds  is  given 
1061  the  Norman  Roger  Guiscard  invaded  Sicily  on  by  the  same  author  to  a port  in  this  neighbourhood, 
iiis  own  account,  and,  after  a long  struggle,  wholly  but  it  is  impossible  so  say  which  of  the  many  small 
reduced  tho  island  under  his  dominion.  It  has  since  sheltered  coves  on  this  line  of  coast  be  means  to 
remained  attached,  with  brief  exceptions,  to  tlie  crown  designate.  S.  of  the  Symaetbus  the  coaat  is  much 
of  Naples,  the  monarch  of  which  bears  the  title  of  varied,  being  indented  by  several  deep  bays  and 
King  of  tho  Two  Sicilies.  inlets,  separated  by  projecting  rocky  headlands.  The 

The  extant  remains  of  antiquity  in  Sicily  fully  j principal  of  these  is  the  bay  of  Megara  (Sinus 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  should  draw  from  ; Msgarensi*)  so  called  from  tlie  Greek  city  of  that 
the  statement*  of  ancient  historians,  as  to  the  : name;  it  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Xiphonun 
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promontory,  now  Capo  di  Sta  Croce  (Uupwias 
lutptrrnptov,  Strab.  vL  p.  267),  wilhin  which  was 
the  XlPliOKlAR  Port  (Ai/*V  E up4r*iot,  Scyl.  p. 
4),  evidently  the  harbour  of  Augusta , one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbours  in  the  inland.  Between  this 
and  Syracuse  is  the  remarkable  peninsular  promon- 
tory of  Thap8US  (Magnisi),  while  immediately  S. 
of  Syracuse  occurs  the  remarkable  landlocked  hay 
called  the  Great  Harbour  of  that  dty,  and  the  rocky 
headland  of  Plkmmyrium  which  bounds  it  on  the 
S.  From  this  point  to  Cape  Pachynus  no  ancient 
names  have  been  preserved  to  us  of  the  headlands 
or  harbours.  From  Cape  Pachynus  to  the  site  of 
Gela  the  coast  is  low  but  rocky.  Along  this  line 
must  be  placed  the  port  of  Ulysses  (Portus  Odvsseae) 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  the  promontory  of  Ulysses 
of  Ptolemy,  both  apparently  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Pachynus  [Pachyrus.]  The 
Bucra  promontory  (Bowrpa  &irpa)  of  Ptolemy,  which 
lie  places  further  W.,  is  wholly  unknown,  as  is  also 
the  port  of  Cancans  of  the  same  author  (Eat/adra 
Aifi^r,  PtoL  iii.  4.  § 7).  The  remainder  of  the 
S.  coast  of  Sicily  from  Gela  to  Lilybaeum  presents 
on  the  whole  a very  uniform  character ; it  has  few 
or  no  natural  ports,  and  no  remarkable  headlands. 
It  is  bounded  for  the  most  part  hy  hills  of  clay  or 
soft  limestone,  generally  sloping  gradually  to  the 
sea,  but  sometimes  forming  cliffs  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion. The  celebrated  promontory  of  Lii.ybabum 
is  a low  rocky  point,  and  its  famous  port,  though 
secure,  is  of  small  extent.  N.  of  Lilybaeum  was 
the  promontory  of  ABomiALLUS,  with  the  adjacent  J 
low  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  city  Motya  was 
built;  while  the  more  considerable  islands  of  the 
Akoatks  lay  a few  miles  further  to  the  Wn  and 
the  promontory  of  Diikpam  m adjoining  the  city  of 
the  same  name  formed  the  NW.  point  of  Sicily.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  ancient  name  is  preserved  to 
us  for  the  deep  gulf  of  Castcllamare  which  occurs 
on  the  coast  between  Trapani  and  Palermo,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily;  nor  are  the  two  striking  headlands 
that  bound  the  Bag  of  Palermo  itself  known  to  us 
by  their  ancient  names.  The  bold  and  insulated 
hill  of  Monte  Sta  Rosalia  is,  however,  the  ancient 
Kkctk.  The  northern  coast  of  Sicily  is  bold  and 
varied,  formed  by  offshoots  and  ridges  of  the  northern 
chain  of  mountains  descending  abruptly  to  the  sea; 
hence  it  was  always*  a rugged  and  difficult  line  of 
communication.  But  none  of  the  rocky  headland* 
that  interrupt  it  are  mentioned  to  ns  by  their  ancient 
names,  till  we  coine  to  that  of  Mylae  adjoining  the 
town  of  the  same  name  ( Milazzo ),  and  the  Pha- 
1.ACKIA.Y  Promontory  (PtoL  iii.  4.  § 2),  ap- 
parently the  Capo  di  Rasocolmo  within  a few  miles 
of  Cape  Pelorus. 

From  the  triangular  form  ot  Sicily  and  the  confi- 
guration of  the  mountain  cluing  which  traverse  it,  it 
is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  any  rivers  of  import- 
ance. Most  of  them  indeed  are  little  more  tlun 
mere  mountain  torrents,  swelling  with  great  rapidity 
after  violent  storms  or  during  the  winter  rains,  but 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  dry  during  the  summer  months. 
The  most  important  rivers  of  the  island  are:  1.  The 
SYMAKTtius(&Wto  or  Giarretta),  which  rises  in  the 
northern  chain  of  mountains  (the  Mons  Xebrodes), 
and  flows  to  the  S.  and  SE.  round  the  foot  of  Aetna, 
falling  into  the  sea  about  6 miles  S.  of  Catania.  It  re- 
ceives several  tributaries, of  which  the  Dittaino  is  cer- 
tainly the  ancient  Chryaab,  that  flowed  near  the 
city  of  Assorus,  while  the  A drams  of  Stephanas  can 
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t>e  no  other  than  the  northern  or  main  branch  of  the 
Symaethus  itself.  The  Cyamosorus  (K vapiawpos) 
of  Polybins,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Centuripa,  must  probably  be  the 
branch  now  called  Fiume  Salso,  which  joins  the 
Simeto  just  below  Centorbi  2.  The  Acksines  or 
Asinks  (/”.  Cantara ),  which  rises  very  near  the 
Symaethus,  but  flow*  along  the  northern  foot  of 
Aetna,  and  falls  into  the  sea  just  below  Taurome- 
nium.  3.  The  Himkra  (/’.  Salso),  the  innet  consi- 
derable of  two  rivers  which  bore  the  same  name, 
rising  in  the  Monte  Madonia  (Mona  Xebrodes) 
only  about  15  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  and  flowing 
due  S.;  so  that  it  traverses  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  Sicily,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Alicata  (Phintias). 
4.  The  Halycua  ( Platani ),  so  long  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territories  in 
the  island,  is  also  a considerable  stream ; it  rises  not 
far  from  the  Himera,  but  flows  to  the  SW.t  and 
enters  the  sea  between  Agrigentuin  and  Selinu*, 
close  to  the  site  of  Heraclea  Minna.  5.  The  Hyp- 
baa  ( Betid ),  falling  into  the  sou  on  the  S.  coast,  a 
few  miles  E.  of  Selinus;  and  6,  the  ANAFUs(^4na;w), 
which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse  and  falls 
into  the  great  harbour  of  that  city.  It  is  unlike 
mo6t  of  the  rivers  of  Sicily,  being  a full  clear  stream, 
supplied  from  subterranean  sources.  The  same 
character  belongs  still  more  strongly  to  its  tributary 
the  Cyakk,  which  has  a considerable  volume  of 
water,  though  its  whole  course  d«x*s  not  exceed  two 
miles  in  length. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Sicily  which  are  mentioned 
either  in  history  or  by  the  geographers  are  nume- 
rous, but  in  many  cases  are  very  difficult  to  identify. 
Beginning  at  Cape  Pachynus  and  proceeding  along 
the  coast  westward,  we  find:  I,  the  Motychanus 
(MoToxa^o*,  PtoL  iii.  4.  § 7),  evidently  so  called 
from  its  flowing  near  Motyca,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably the  stream  now  called  Fiume  di  Scicli  ; 2, 
the  Hirminius  of  Pliny,  probably  the  Fiume  di 
Ilagusa,  very  near  the  preceding;  3,  the  Htri'Aius; 
aud  4,  the  OaWUB,  two  small  streams  which  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  Camarina,  now  called  the  F.  di 
Camarana  and  Frascolari;  5,  the  Gkia  or  Gki.A8, 
which  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Gela,  and  must 
therefore  be  the  Fiume  di  Terranova;  6,  the  Acra- 
cas,  a small  stream  flowing  under  the  walls  of  Agri- 
gentum,  to  which  it  gave  name,  and  receiving  a 
tributary  called  the  Hyfbas  ( Drago ),  which  mu*t 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  important  river  of 
the  same  name  already  mentioned ; 7,  the  Camicuh, 
prolmbly  the  Fiume  tltUt  Canne,  *!>out  10  miles  W. 
of  Girgenti ; 8,  the  Sklimb,  flowing  by  the  city  of 
that  name,  now  the  Mudiuni;  9,  the  Mazaka  or 
Mazauus,  flowing  by  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
aud  still  called  Fiume  di  Mazzara.  Besides  these 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  Isburusand  Sosias  or  Soesius, 
two  names  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and  which 
cannot  be  placed  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  more  noted  river  Achates, 
which  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily 
with  the  Mazara  and  Hyp?aa;  but  there  is  great 
confusion  in  his  enumeration  as  well  as  that  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  generally  identified  with  the  PiriUo, 
but  this  is  situated  in  quite  a different  part  of  Sicily. 
The  Acithius  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  between 
Lilybaeum  and  Selinus,  may  be  the  Fiume  di  Mar - 
sal  a. 

Along  the  X.  coast,  proceeding  from  Lilyliaenm 
to  Cape  IVlorus,  wc  meet  with  a number  of  small 
it  realm,  having  fur  the  most  part  a shod  torrent 
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like  course,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Their 
identification  is  for  the  most  part  very  obscure  and 
uncertain.  Thus  we  find  three  rivers  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Segesta,  and  all  of  them  probably 
flowing  through  its  territory,  the  Porpax,  Telmessua, 
and  Ciumessur  or  Crimisus.  The  last  of  these  is 
probably  the  Fiume  di  S.  Bartolomeo,  about  5 miles 
E.  of  Segesta:  the  other  two,  which  are  mentioned 
only  by  Aelian  ( V.  H.  ii.  33),  cannot  be  identified, 
though  one  of  them  is  probably  the  Fiume  Gag- 
gera , which  flows  beneath  Segesta  itself,  and 
falls  into  the  F.  di  S.  Bartolomeo  near  its  mouth. 
But,  to  complicate  the  question  still  more,  we  are 
told  that  the  names  of  Seamander  and  Simois  were 
given  by  the  Trojan  colonists  to  two  rivers  near 
Segesta;  and  the  former  name  at  least  seems  to  have 
been  really  in  use.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  608 ; Diod.  xx.  71.) 
Proceeding  eastward  we  find:  1,  the  Orethus  (Vib. 
Seqnest.  p.  15),  still  called  the  Oreto , a small  stream 
flowing  under  tho  walla  of  Panormus  ; 2,  the  Kleu- 
thcrus  ('EAeoflrpor,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 3),  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy between  Panormus  and  Soluntutn,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  the  Fiume  di  Sagarin ; 3,  the  north- 
ern Himera,  commonly  identified  with  the  Fiume 
di  S.  fveonardo,  near  Termini,  but  more  probably  the 
Fiume  Grande,  about  8 miles  further  E.  [Himera]  ; 
4,  the  Monalus  (MdvoAor,  Ptol.),  between  Cephaloe- 
dium  and  Alaesa,  now  the  Pollina\  5,  the  Hakmis 
or  Alaesus,  flowing  beneath  the  city  of  Alaesa,  now 
the  Pettineo ; 6,  the  Chydas  (Xo5«r,  Ptol.),  between 
Alaesa  and  Aluntium;  7,  the  Timethus 
Id.),  between  Agathyma  and  Tyndaris;  8,  the  Heli- 
con ('EAnriir,  Id.),  between  Tyndaris  and  Mylae; 

9,  tins  Pliaeelinus  (Vib.  Seqnest.),  which  was  near 
Mylae,  or  between  that  city  and  Messana  (the  nearer 
determination  of  these  four  last  is  wholly  uncertain); 

10,  the  M^las  of  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  476)  is  generally 
placed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  though  without 
any  obvious  reason. 

Along  the  E.  coast  the  nam«  may  be  more 
clearly  identified.  1.  The  Oxobalar  of  Appian 
(#.  C.  v.  109)  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ace* 
sines  already  noticed;  2,  the  Acts,  a very  small 
stream,  is  the  Fiume  di  Jaei ; 3,  the  Amenanus, 
flowing  through  the  city  of  Calami,  is  the  GtudicelL); 
4,  the  Terias  is  the  Fiume  di  S.  Leonardo,  which 
flows  from  the  Lake  of  Lentini ; 5,  the  Pantagias 
is  the  Porcari ; 6,  the  Alabus  is  the  Cantara,  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Augusta.  The 
Anapus  and  its  confluent  the  Cyane  hare  been 
already  mentioned.  S.  of  Syracuse  occur  three 
small  rivers,  memorable  in  the  retreat  of  the  Athe- 
nians: these  are,  1,  tho  Cacypauir  ( Cassibili );  2, 
the  Ekineus  (Fiume  di  Arola);  and  3,  the  Arina- 
j«ub  ( Fulconara ).  A few  miles  S.  of  this  was  the 
Hklorus,  now  called  the  Abisso,  flowing  by  the  city 
of  the  same  name.  No  other  stream  occurs  between 
this  and  Cape  Pachynum. 

Sicily  contains  no  lakes  that  deserve  the  name; 
but  there  area  few  pools  or  marshy  lagoons,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Of  the  latter 
description  were  the  Lyhimelia  Pai.us  near  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  Camarixa  Pai.us  adjoining  the 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Lacus  Paucorum, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a deep  pool  or  basin  of  volcanic 
origin:  while  the  small  lake  called  by  the  poets 
Pergus  or  Pergusa  is  still  extant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enno.  The  Logo  di  lentini,  though  much 
the  inoat  considerable  accumulation  of  watei-s  in 
Sicily,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author. 

The  towns  and  cities  of  Sicily  were  very  numerous. 
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The  Greek  colonies  and  their  offshoots  or  depen- 
dencies have  been  already  mentioned  in  relating  the 
history  of  their  settlement;  but  the  names  of  all  il»e 
towns  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  will  be  here 
enumerated  in  geographical  order,  without  reference 
to  their  origin,  omitting  only  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries,  which  were  probably  mere  villages 
or  stations.  1.  Beginning  from  Cape  l'elorus  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  E.  coast  towards  Cape  Pachynus, 
were:  Messana,  Taukomenium,  Naxos,  Acium, 
Catana  and  Syracuse.  Trotilum, destroyed  at  an 
early  period,  ns  well  as  Mkgara  Hyrlaka,  were  si- 
tuated between  Catana  and  Syracuse.  The  Chalcidic 
colonies  of  Callipour  and  Euboea,  both  of  which 
disappeared  at  an  early  period,  must  have  been 
situated  on  or  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  and 
to  the  N.  of  Syracuse,  but  we  have  no  further  clue 
to  their  situation.  S.  of  Syracuse,  between  it  and 
Cape  Pachynus,  was  Hklorus,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  2.  W.  of  Cape  Pachynus, 
proceeding  along  the  S. const,  were  Camarixa,  Gki.a, 
Phi nt! as,  Aorioextum,  IIkkaclea  Minoa, 
Thermae  Seununtiak,  Selin  us,  Mazara,  and 
Lilybakum.  Besides  these  the  more  obsenre  towns 
of  Camicus,  Caexa,  and  Inycum,  (he  two  former 
dependencies  of  Agrigentum,  the  latter  of  Selinus, 
must  be  placed  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  of  the  island. 
3.  N.  of  Lilybacum  wan  Motya,  which  ceased  to 
exist  at  a corapararirelyenriy  period,  and  Drkpanum 
( Trapani)  at  the  NVV.  angle  of  the  island.  Be- 
tween this  and  Panormus,  were  Eryx  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  const,  the  Emporium  of  Segesta,  Hyc- 
cara,  and  Cetahia.  Preceding  eastward  from 
Panormus,  along  (lie  N.  coast  of  the  island,  were 
Soluntcjm,  Thermae,  Himera,  Cbnialoedium, 
Alaesa,  Caiacta,  Agathyrma,  Aluntium, 
Tyndaris,  and  Mylae. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  are  more  difficult  te 
enumerate:  with  regard  to  some  of  them  indeed  we 
are  at  a loss  to  determine,  even  in  what  region  of 
the  islnnd  they  were  situated.  For  the  purpose  of 
enumeration  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
island  into  three  portions;  the  first  comprising  the 
western  half  of  Sicily  as  far  as  the  river  Himera, 
and  a line  drawn  from  its  sources  to  the  N.  coast: 
the  other  two,  the  NE.  and  SE.  portions,  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  course  of  the  river  Dittaino  and  that 
of  the  Symaethus  to  the  sea/  1.  In  the  western 
district  were  Segesta  and  Halicyae,  the  moot 
westerly  of  the  inland  cities;  Entella,  on  the  river 
Hypaas,  about  midway  between  the  two  seas;  Iaeta 
and  Macella,  both  of  which  may  probably  be 
placed  in  the  mountainous  district  between  Entella 
and  Panormus;  Tuiouala,  near  Calatabellotta , iu 
the  mountains  inland  from  the  Thermae  Selinuntiac; 
Scheka,  of  very  uncertain  site,  but  probably  si. 
tuated  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily;  Hkkbkssur,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum ; Petra,  near 
the  sources  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Himera  in  the 
Madonia  mountains;  and  Eng  yum  ( Gang i),  at  the 
head  of  the  Fiume  Grande , the  E.  branch  of  the 
same  river.  Pauopur  must  apparently  be  placed 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  same  mountains, 
but  further  to  the  W. 

A little  to  the  E.  of  the  Himera  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  situated  the 
fortress  of  Exna  ( Castro  Giovanni ),  so  that  tlve 
bo'.uidary  line  between  the  NE.  and  NW.  regions 
may  be  conveniently  drawn  from  thence.  2.  In 
the  NE.  region  were  : Assumes  and  Aoyiui  m. 
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KK.  ot  EaiM,  but  W.  of  the  valley  of  the  Syinae- 
thus;  CesrruuiPA  {Centorbi),  nearly  due  K.  of 
Knna;  Aokanvm  ( A demo ),  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Symacthua,  ut  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna  ; Hybla 
Major  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
city  of  the  same  name  near  Syracuse),  ami  Aetna, 
previously  called  Inessa,  both  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  same  mountain.  N.  of  Agy- 
riuru,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  tlie  Mans  Nebrodes 
were  situated  Herbita,  Capitium,  and  probably 
also  Galauia  : while  on  the  northern  declivities  of 
the  same  mountains,  fronting  the  sea,  but  at  some 
distance  inland,  were  placed  Aroi.lonia  (probably 
Pollina ),  Aukstkatus  {Mistretla),  Abacaekum, 
a few  miles  inland  from  Tyndaris,  and  Noak,  pro- 
bably Noam.  Three  other  towns,  Iuachaka, 
Iciiana,  and  Tissa,  may  probably  be  assigned  to 
this  same  region  of  Sicily,  though  their  exact  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined.  3.  In  the  SK.  portion 
of  Sicily,  S.  of  the  Symaethus  ami  its  tributary 
the  Cbrysas  or  Dittaino,  were  situated  Eugetium, 
Mougaktia,  Leontini,  and  Hybla:  as  well  as 
Mknaenum  and  Herhessub  : but  of  all  these 
names  Leontini  ( Lentini ) and  Menaenum  {Mined) 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  identified  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  In  the  hills  W.  of  Syracuse 
were  Acuak  {Paluzsttlo),  Binis  ( S . Gio.  diBidmo), 
and  Cacyrum  {Cassam);  and  W.  of  these  again,  in 
the  direction  towards  Gela,  must  be  placed  the  He- 
racan  Hybla,  as  well  us  Echktla,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gran  Michele.  SW.  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
interior,  were  Nktum  or  Nbktux  {Nolo  Vecchh ), 
and  Motyca  {Modica),  both  of  which  are  well 
known.  The  Syracusan  colony  of  Casmknak  must 
probably  have  been  situated  in  the  same  district 
but  its  site  has  never  been  identified. 

After  going  through  this  loug  list  of  Sicilian 
towns,  there  remain  the  following,  noticed  eitlier  by 
Cicero  or  Pliny,  as  municipal  towns,  to  the  position 
of  which  we  have  no  means  of  even  approximating. 
The  Acuerini  (Cic.),TYRACiNi(Cic.;  Tvraeienses, 
Plin.),  Accstaci  (Plin.),  Etini  (Id.),  Herbulenscs 
(Id.),  Scmeliitani  (Id.),  Talarenses  (Id.).  Many  of 
the  above  names  are  probably  corrupt  and  merely 
false  readings,  but  we  are  at  a loss  what  to  sub- 
stitute. On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a town 
called  Mutistratum  or  Mytistratum  is  attested  by 
both  Cicero  and  Pliny,  and  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  it  as  identical  with  Amestrntus, 
as  has  been  done  by  many  modem  geographers, 
though  its  site  is  wholly  uncertain.  Equally  un- 
known are  the  following  names  given  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  inland  towns  of  the  island:  Alcta 
C'AAijra),  Hydra  or  Lydia  or  AvSla),  Paty- 

orus  (IlarUspos),  Coturga  or  Cortugn  {Kdrvpya  or 
K 6/rnrya),  Legutn  or  Letum  (Afryor  or  Arjroy), 
Ancrina  ("A ynpiva),  Ina  or  Ena  ('iKaor'Hi'a),  and 
Klcethium  (’EAxc'tfior).  It  would  be  a waste  of  time 
to  discuss  these  names,  most  of  which  are  probably 
in  their  present  form  corrupt,  and  are  all  of  them 
otherwise  wholly  unknown.  On  the  other  hand  the 
existence  of  Nacona,  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of 
Bvzantium,  but  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer,  is 
confirmed  by  coins. 

The  topography  of  Sicily  is  still  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  ruins  of  its  more  celebrated  cities  are 
indeed  well  known  and  have  been  often  described ; 
especially  in  the  valuable  work  of  tlie  Duke  of 
Serra  di  Falco  {Antichitd  della  Sicilia , 5 vols.  fol. 
Palermo,  1834— 1839),  us  well  as  in  the  well-known 
travels  of  Swinburne,  Sir  It  Uoatv,  &c.  (Swinburnes 
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Travels  m the  Two  Sicilies,  2 vols.  4to.  Lond.  1783; 
Sir  K.  Home's  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and 
Sicily,  2 yoIs.  8vo.  Lond.  1819;  St.  Nun,  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  Naples  et  de  la  Sidle , 5 vols.  fol. 
Paris,  1781;  Biscari,  Principe  di,  V tag  gio  per  It 
Anlichita  della  Sicilia,  8vo.  Palermo,  1817,  &t\): 
but  the  island  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  an  antiquarian  traveller,  like  those  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  valuable  work  of  Clnverios  {Sicilia 
Antiqua , fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1619)  must  here,  as  well 
as  for  Italy,  be  made  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
researches.  But  much  valuable  information  is  found 
in  the  more  ancient  work  of  Fazello,  a Sicilian  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  of  his  commen- 
tator Amico,  and  in  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
the  latter  author.  (Tbomae  Fazelli  de  Rebus  Siculis 
Decades  Duo,  first  edit,  in  fol.  l'anonni,  1558, 
republished  with  copious  notes  by  Amico,  3 vols.  fol. 
Catanae,  1749—1753  ; Amico,  Lexicon  Topogra- 
phiettm  Siculum,  3 vols.  4 to.  Catanae,  1759).  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done:  Many  localities 

indicated  by  Fazello  in  the  sixteenth  century  ns 
presenting  ancient  remains  have  never  (so  far  as  we 
are  aware)  been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller:  no 
go  k1  map  of  the  island  exists,  which  can  be  trusted 
for  topographical  details,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a minute  and  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  country,  such  as  has  been  made  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sardinia  by  the  Cbev.  De  la  Mar- 
mora, would  well  reward  the  labours  of  the  explorer. 
Even  the  mins  described  by  Sir  It.  Honrc  os  existing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sta  Croce,  or  those  situated 
near  Vindicari,  a few  miles  N.  of  Cape  Pachynus 
and  commonly  ascribed  to  Imachara,  have  never 
been  examined  in  detail,  nor  has  any  clue  been  ob- 
taiued  to  their  identification. 

The  Itineraries  give  several  lines  of  route  through 
the  island,  but  many  of  the  stations  mentioned  arc 
wholly  uncertain,  and  were  probably  never  more 
than  obscure  villages  or  mere  solitary  posthouses. 
The  first  line  of  route  (7/m.  Ant.  pp.  86 — 89)  pro- 
ceeds from  Messana  along  the  E.  coast  by  Taurome- 
niuin  and  Aciuin  to  Cabana,  and  from  thence  strikes 
inland  across  the  centre  of  the  island  to  Agrigentum; 
the  course  of  this  iuland  route  is  wholly  uncertain 
and  the  names  of  the  three  stations  upon  it,  Capi- 
toniana,  Gelasium  Philosopliiana  and  Pctiliana,  are 
entirely  unknown.  From  Agrigentum  it  followed 
the  line  of  coast  to  Lilybacum;  the  stations  given 
arc  Cena  [Cakna],  Allava,  Ad  Aquas  (i.  c.  the 
Aquae  I.abodes  or  Thermae  Sell  nunline),  Ad  fluvium 
Lanariuin,  and  Mszaru;  all  except  the  3rd  aud  5th 
of  very  uncertain  site.  A second  route  (7 tin.  Ant. 
pp.  89,  90)  proceeds  in  the  inverse  direction  from 
Lilybacum  to  Agrigentum,  and  thence  by  a more 
southerly  line,  through  Calvi»iana,  Hybla,  and 
Acrae  {Palazzold)  to  Syracuse,  and  from  thence  as 
before  along  the  E.  coast  to  Messana.  A third  line 
follows  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  from  Lilybacum 
by  Panormus  to  Messana.  The  stations  ou  this  line 
are  better  known  and  can  for  the  most  part  be  de- 
termined: they  are,  Drepana,  Aquae  Segestanae 
(near  Segesta),  Parthenium  {Tartinico),  Hyccara 
{Muro  di  Caritu ),  Fanonnus,  Soluntum,  Thermae, 
Cephaloedium,  llalesus  (Alaesa),  Calacte,  Agaiinnum, 
(Agathymum),  Tyndaris,  and  Messana.  A fourth 
route  {hin.  Ant.  p.  93)  crossed  the  interior  of  the 
island  from  Thermae,  where  it  branched  off  from  the 
preceding,  passing  through  Knna,  Agyrium,  Ceiitu- 
ripa  mid  Aetna  to  Cutaiut.  A fifth  gives  us  a Line 
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of  strictly  maritime  mute  around  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse; 
but  with  the  exception  of  Pintis,  which  is  probably 
PhintUs  (Alicata),  none  of  the  stations  can  be 
identified.  Lastly,  a line  of  road  was  in  use  which 
crossed  the  island  from  Agrigentum  direct  to  Pa* 
norm  us  ( l tin . Ant.  p.  96),  but  none  of  its  stations 
are  known,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  determine 
even  its  general  course.  The  other  routes  given  in 
tin*  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  are  only  unimportant 
variations  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  Tabula  give* 
only  the  one  genera!  line  around  the  island  (crossing, 
however,  from  Calvisiana  on  the  S.  coast  direct  to 
Syracuse), and  the  cross  line  already  mentioned  from 
Thermae  to  Cat  ana.  All  discussion  of  distances 
along  the  above  routes  must  be  rejected  as  useless, 
until  the  routes  themselves  can  be  more  accurately 
determined,  which  is  extremely  difficult  in  so  hilly 
and  broken  a country  os  the  greater  part  of  the 
interim  of  Sicily.  The  similarity  of  names,  which 
in  Italy  is  so  often  a sure  guide  where  all  other  in- 
dications are  wanting,  is  of  far  less  assistance  in 
Sicily,  where  the  long  period  of  Arabic  dominion  has 
thrown  the  nomenclature  of  the  island  into  great 
confusion  [£.  II.  IL] 


SIC1MBBA  or  SICILIRRA  (in  the  Geogr.  Kav. 
Siciliba,  iii.  5),  a place  in  Africa  Propria  (/tts.  Ant. 
pp.  25,  45),  variously  identified  with  BazUhah  and 
Ilwntch  A lt/uhuu  [T.  H.  D.] 

SI'CINOS  (2/ktwf:  Eth.  ZiKiriryjs : Si  Lino),  a 
small  island  in  the  Aegacan  sea,  one  of  the  Sponules, 
Ling  between  Pholegaudros  and  Ios,  arid  containing 
a town  of  the  same  name.  (Scylax,  p.  19;  Strab. 
x.  p.  484;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 31.)  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Oenod  from  its  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  but  to  have  been  named  Sicinos  after  a son 
of  Thoos  and  Oeno&  (Steph.  B.  ».  *>.;  A poll.  Rhod. 
i.  623;  Schol.  ad  loc.\  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Etym. 
M.  p.  712.  49.)  Wine  is  still  the  chief  production 
of  the  island.  It  was  probably  colonised  by  Ionians. 
Like  most  of  the  other  Grecian  islands,  it  submitted 
to  Xerxes  (Ilerod.  viii.  4),  but  it  afterwards  formed 
part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  There  are 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  situated  upon  a lofty 
and  rugged  mountain,  on  whose  summit  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Marina.  There  is  also  still  extAnt  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  now  converted 
into  the  church  Episkopi  (^  'EmoKoirf}).  It  stands 
in  a depression  between  the  main  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  summit  lying  more  to  the  left,  upon 
which  the  ruins  of  tire  ancient  city  stand.  We 
learn  from  an  inscription  found  there  by  Russ  that 
it  was  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  (Ross, 
Iteisen  auf  den  6’rtecA.  Justin , vol.  ii.  p.  149,  seq. ; 
Fiedler,  Rrise,  vol.  ii.  p.  151,  seq.) 

S1COR.  [Secor.] 

Sl'CORIS  (Xhropir,  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20),  a tri- 
butary river  of  the  Ihcrus  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
It  rose  in  the  l*y renew  in  the  territory  of  the  Ccr- 
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retan i,  and  separated  the  countries  of  the*  Ilergetcs 
and  Laoetani.  It  flowed  past  Ilerda,  and  according 
to  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  224,  ed.  Bjpont)  bore  the 
name  of  that  town.  A little  afterwards  it  received 
the  Cinga,  and  then  flowed  into  the  Iberus  near 
Octogesa.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  40,  48;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4; 
Lucan,  iv.  13,  seq.)  Ausonius  describes  it  as  flow- 
ing impetuously  (“  torrentem,"  EpisL  xxv.  59). 
Now  the  Segre.  [T.  H.  D.] 

Sl'CULl  (SureXol),  is  the  name  given  by  ancient 
writers  to  an  ancient  race  or  people  that  formed  one 
of  the  elements  in  the  primitive  population  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  Sicily.  But  the  accounts  given  of  them 
are  very  confused  and  uncertain.  We  find  the 
Siculi  mentioned:  I,  as  among  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Latium;  2,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Italy;  3.  in 
Sicily;  4,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  It  will  bo 
convenient  to  examine  these  notices  separately. 

1.  The  Siculi  are  represented  by  Dionysius  as 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  subsequently 
called  Latium  (i.  9),  as  well  as  of  the  southern  part 
of  Etruria;  they  were  an  indigenous  race,  i.  e.  on© 
of  whose  wanderings  and  origin  he  lmd  no  act  ount. 
They  held  the  whole  country  till  they  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  people  whom  he  calls  Aborigines, 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  Central  Italy 
[Aboriginka].  who  made  war  upon  them,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pelasginns;  and  after  a long  pro- 
tracted si  niggle,  wrested  from  them  one  town  after 
another  (Id.  i.  9,  16).  Among  the  cities  that  are 
expressly  mentioned  by  him  ns  having  once  been 
occupied  by  the  Siculi,  are  Tibur,  where  a part  of 
the  city  was  still  called  in  the  days  of  Dionysius 
2iK(\iwv,  Ficulea,  Antemnac,  and  Tcllenae,  as  well 
as  Fulerii  and  Fescenniuin,  in  the  country  after- 
wards called  Etruria  (Id.  i.  16,  20,  21).  The 
Siculi  being  thus  finally  expelled  from  their  posses- 
sions in  this  part  of  Italy,  were  reported  to  have 
migrated  in  a body  to  the  southern  extremity  of  ihe 
peninsula,  from  whence  they  crossed  over  the  straits, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  it  has  ever  since 
borne.  [Siciua.]  (Id.  i.  22.)  Dionysius  is  the 
only  author  who  has  left  us  a detailed  account  of 
the  conquest  and  expulsion  of  the  Siculi,  but  they 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  races  that  had 
successively  occupied  Latium  (Plin.  iiL  5.  a.  9); 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  an  established  and 
received  tradition. 

2.  We  find  the  Sicnli  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  where 
they  appear  in  close  connection  with  the  Oenotrians, 
Morgetes, and  Itali,  all  of  them  kindred  tribes,  which 
there  are  good  reasons  for  assigning  to  the  Pelasgic 
race.  [Oerotiua.]  It  is  probable,  as  suggested  by 
Strabo,  that  the  Siculi,  more  than  once,  mentioned 
by  Homer  {Odyu.  xx.  383,  xxiv.  211,  &c.),  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Italy  opposite  to 
Ithaca:  and  the  traditions  of  the  Epizcphyrian  Ln- 
crians,  repwted  by  Polybius,  spoke  of  the  Siculi  as  the 
people  in  whose  territory  they  settled,  and  with  whom 
they  first  found  themselves  engaged  in  war.  (Polyb. 
xii.  5,  6 ) Numerous  traditions  also,  reported  by 
Dionysius  (i.  22,  73)  from  Antiochus,  Hella- 
nicus,  and  others,  concur  in  bringing  the  Siculi  and 
their  eponymous  leader  Siculus  (SoccAds)  into  close 
connection  with  lulus  and  the  Itali:  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  linguistic  relation  which  may  fairly 
be  admitted  to  exist  between  ZmcAds  and  TroAds 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  47)  though  this  is  not  cl««o 
enough  to  be  in  itself  conclusive.  So  far  as 
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our  scanty  knowledge  goes,  therefi»re,  we  most 
conclude  that  the  two  shores  of  the  Sicilian  strait 
were  at  one  period  peopled  by  the  same  tribe,  who 
were  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Sicela  or 
Siculi;  and  that  this  tribe  was  probably  a branch  of 
the  Oenotrian  or  Pelasgic  race.  The  legends  which 
connected  these  Siculi  with  those  who  were  expelled 
from  La:ium  seem  to  have  been  a late  invention,  os 
we  may  infer  from  the  circumstance  that  Sicelus, 
who  is  represented  by  Antiochus  as  taking  refuge 
with  Merges,  king  of  Italia,  was  called  a fugitive 
from  Rome.  (Dionys.  i.  73.) 

3.  The  Siculi  or  Siceli  were  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily  when 
the  Greek  colonies  were  first  established  there,  and 
continued  throughout  the  period  of  the  Greek  domi- 
nation to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  interior, 
especially  the  more  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts 
of  the  island.  [Sicilia.]  The  more  westerly 
portions  were,  however,  occupied  by  a people  called 
Sicani.whotn  the  Greek  writers  uniformly  distinguish  ! 
from  the  Siculi,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of 
the  two  names.  These  indeed  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  tlieir  origin  identical,  and  we  find  Homan 
writers  using  them  ms  such ; so  that  Virgil  more  than 
once  employs  the  name  of  Sicani,  where  he  can  only 
mean  the  ancient  Latin  people  called  by  Dionysius 
Siculi.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  795,  xi.  317.) 

4.  The  traces  of  the  Siculi  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  are  more  uncertain.  Pliny  indeed 
tells  us  distinctly  that  Numana  and  Ancona  were 
founded  by  tlie  Siculi  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18);  but  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  is  a mere  con- 
fusion, as  we  know  that  the  latter  city  at  least  was 
really  founded  by  Sicilian  Greeks,**  late  as  the  time 
of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  [Ancona].  When, 
however,  he  tells  us  that  a considerable  part  of  this 
•coast  of  Italy  was  held  by  the  Siculians  and  Libur- 
nians,  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Umbrians  (/6. 
14.  s.  19),  it  seems  probable  that  he  must  have 
acme  other  authority  for  this  statement;  Pliny  is, 
however,  the  only  author  who  mentions  the  Siculi 
in  this  part  of  Italy. 

From  these  statements  it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  ethno- 
graphic affinities  of  the  Siculi.  On  the  one  hand, 
tire  notices  of  them  in  Southern  Italy,  as  already 
observed,  seem  to  bring  them  into  close  connection 
with  the  Itali  and  other  Oenotrian  tribes,  and  would 
lead  us  to  assign  them  to  a Pelasgic  stock : but  on 
t lie  other  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dionysius  dis- 
tinctly separates  them  from  the  Pelasgi  in  Latium, 
and  represents  them  as  expelled  from  that  country 
hy  the  Pelasgi,  in  conjunction  with  the  so-called 
Aborigines.  Hence  the  opinions  of  modern  scholars 
have  been  divided:  Niebuhr  distinctly  receives  the 
Siculi  as  a Pelasgic  race,  and  as  forming  the  Pelas- 
gic or  Greek  element  of  the  Latin  people;  the  same 
view  is  adopted  by  0.  Muller  ( Etnuker , pp.  10 — 
16,  See.)  aud  by  Abcken  (Mittel  I (alien,  p.  5); 
while  Grotefend  ( Alt  Italien^ro],  iv.  pp.  4— *6),  fol- 
lowed by  Forbiger  and  others,  regards  the  Siculi  as  a 
Gaulish  or  Celtic  race,  who  had  gradually  wandered 
southwards  through  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  till  they 
finally  crossed  over  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Sicily.  This  last  hypothesis  is,  however, 
purely  conjectural.  We  have  at  least  some  foun- 
dation for  supposing  the  Siculi  as  well  as  the  Oeno- 
trians  to  be  of  Pelasgic  origin  : if  this  be  rejected, 
we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  their  origin  or 
affinities.  [E.  H.  B] 
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Sf'CULl’M  MARK  (ri  StK(\mbv  n4\ayos,  Pol. 
Strab.  &c.),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to 
that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  bathed 
the  eastern  shores  of  Sicily.  But  like  all  similar 
appellations,  the  name  was  used  in  a somewhat 
vague  and  fluctuating  manner,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  its  precise  geographical  limits.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  it  as  extending  along  tbe  eastern  shore  of 
Sicily,  from  the  Straits  to  Cape  Pachynus,  with  the 
southern  shore  of  Italy  as  far  as  Locri,  and  again  to 
the  eastward  as  far  as  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese; 
and  as  filling  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  extending 
northwards  to  the  Iapygian  promontory  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123.)  It 
is  clear,  tliercfore,  that  he  included  under  the  name 
the  whole  of  the  sea  between  the  Peloponnese  and 
Sicily,  which  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  Ionian 
sea  [Ioshm  Mare],  but  was  termed  by  later 
writers  tlie  Adriatic  [Adiuaticum  Mark].  Poly- 
bius, who  in  one  passage  employs  tbe  name  of 
looian  sea  in  this  more  extensive  sense,  elsewhere 
uses  that  of  the  Sicilian  sea  in  tbe  same  general 
manner  as  Strabo,  since  be  speaks  of  the  island  ot 
Cephallenia  as  extending  out  towards  the  Sicilian 
sea  (v.  3);  and  even  describes  the  Am  brae  inn  gulf 
as  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Sicilian  sea  (iv.  63,  v.  5). 
Eratosthenes  also,  it  would  appear  from  Pliny,  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Siculum  Mare  to  tlie  whole  extent 
from  Sicily  to  Crete.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  The 
usage  of  Pliny  himself  is  obscure;  but  Mela  distin- 
guishes the  Sicilian  sea  from  the  Ionian,  applying 
the  former  name  to  the  western  part  of  the  broad  sea, 
nearest  to  Sicily,  and  the  latter  to  its  more  easterly 
portion,  nearest  to  Greece.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 1.)  But 
this  distinction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  or  continued  long  in  use.  Indeed  the  name 
of  tlie  Sicilian  sea  seem*  to  have  fallen  much  into 
disuse.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  Sicily  itself  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
African,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic;  thus  omit- 
ting the  Sicilian  sea  altogether  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 1); 
and  this  seems  to  have  continued  under  the  Roman 
Empire  to  be  the  received  nomenclature. 

Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Sicilian  sea  was  the  same 
which  had  previously  been  called  tlie  Ausonian 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  133,  v.  p.  233);  but  it  is  probable  that 
that  name  was  never  applied  in  tlie  more  extended 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  Sicilian  sea,  but  was  con- 
fined to  the  portion  more  immediately  adjoining  the 
southern  coasts  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  tlie  Iapygiim 
promontory.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  employed 
by  Pliny,  as  well  as  by  Polybius,  whom  he  citea  as 
his  authority.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SICUM  (Sikouv,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  22; 
Siclis,  PeuL  Tab.\  a town  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  K.  of 
Tragurium,  on  the  road  to  Salona,  where  Clandius 
is  said  to  have  quartered  the  veterans.  (Plin.  Lc .) 
From  its  position  it  cannot  be  Sebenico,  with  which 
it  has  been  identified,  but  may  be  represented  by  tbe 
vestiges  of  a Roman  station  to  the  NW.  of  Costal 
Vctturi,  on  the  Riciert  dei  Ccutrlli , where  a column 
with  a dedicatory  inscription  to  M.  Julius  Philippua 
has  been  lately  found,  as  well  as  much  pottery 
and  Roman  tiles.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p. 
176.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

SI'CYON  (6  and  y Si kvvv,  also  StKowv,  Bekker, 
Anted,  p.  555:  Elh.  Si>.vdanof.  the  territory  2i- 
Kvcvvia : Vasilikd.) 

I.  Situation. — Sicy  on  was  an  important  city  of 
Peloponnesus, situated  upon  a table-height  of  no  great 
elevation,  at  the  distance  of  about  2 miles  from  the 
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Corinthian  gulf.  Strain  (viii.  p.  382)  correctly  de- 
scribes it  as  occupying  a strong  hill  distant  20  stadia 
from  the  sea,  though  he  adds  tliat  others  made  the 
distance  12  stadia,  which  mat,  however,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  lower  town  built  at  the  foot  of  the  table- 
height.  Upon  this  height  the  modem  village  of  Vas i- 
likd  now  stands.  It  is  defended  on  every  side  by  a 
natural  wall  of  precipices,  which  can  bo  ascended  only 
by  one  or  two  narrow  passages  from  the  plain.  A 
river  flows  upon  either  side  of  the  hill,  the  one  on 
the  eastern  side  being  the  Asopus,  and  tliat  on  the 
western  side  the  Helisson.  When  Sicyon  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power,  the  city  consisted  of  three 
parts,  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  of  Vasiliki,  the 
lower  town  at  its  foot,  And  a port-town  upon  the 
const.  The  port-town  wns  well  fortifled.  (2ocu- 
wnW  Xen.  Hell  vii.  3.  § 2 ; Polyb.  v.  27 ; 

Pans.  ii.  12.  § 2;  Strab.  L c .) 

II.  History. — Sicyon  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  existed 
under  the  name  of  Aroialkia  (Ai7»dA«ia,  Paus.  ii. 
5.  § 6)  or  Aeoiali  (A lyiaXoi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  382) 
long  before  the  arrival  of  Pelops  in  Greece.  It  was 
also  called  Mkcone  (M»j*cwkjj),  which  was  appa- 
rently its  sacerdotal  name,  and  under  which  it  is 
celebrated  as  the  “dwelling-place  of  the  blessed,*' 
and  as  the  spot  where  Prometheus  instituted  the  Hel- 
lenic sacrifices  and  deceived  Zeus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
hKw&v;  Strab.  viii.  p.  382;  Callim.  Fragm.  195,  p. 
6 1 3,  ed.  Ernesti ; Hesiod.  Theog.  535.)  Its  name  Tel- 
ciiinia  (T«Ax»ua)  baa  reference  to  its  being  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  the  workers  in  metal.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.  Iikvwv).  Its  name  Aegialeia  was  derived 
from  a mythical  autochthon  Aegialeus,  and  points 
to  the  time  when  it  was  the  chief  city  upon  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  whole  of 
which  was  also  called  Aegialeia.  Its  later  name 
of  Sicyon  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
Athenian  of  this  name,  who  became  king  of  the 
city,  and  who  is  represented  as  a son  of  either  Ma- 
rathon or  Motion.  (Pans.  ii.  6.  § 5.)  This  legend 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  Ioniana.  Aegialeus  is  said,  in  some 
traditions,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Inachns,  the 
first  king  of  Argos,  and  the  brother  of  Phoroneus. 
A long  series  of  the  successors  of  Aegialeus  is  given, 
among  whom  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Argive  Adrastus,  who,  being  expelled  from  his  own 
dominions,  fled  to  Polybus,  then  king  of  Sicyon,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Kuseb. 
Chron.  p.  1 1 , seq. ; August  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  2 ; Paus. 
ii.  6.  §§  6,  7.)  Homer  indeed  calls  Adrastus  first 
king  of  Sicyon  (Horn.  II.  ii.  572);  and  we  know 
that  in  historical  times  this  hero  was  worshipped 
in  the  city.  (Herod,  v.  67.)  Sicyon  was  subse- 
quently conquered  by  Agamemnon,  who,  however, 
left  Hippolytus  on  the  throne;  but  Sicyon  became  a 
tributary  city  to  Mycenae,  (l’aus.  ii.  6.  §§  6,  7; 
Horn.  II  ii.  572,  xxiii.  299.)  Hippolytus  was  the 
grandson  of  Phaestos,  who  was  a son  of  Hercules  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  connection,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  not  expelled  or  reduced  to  subjection 
upon  tho  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Dorians  under 
Phalces,  the  son  of  Temenus;  for  while  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  as  in  all  other  Doric  states,  were  di- 
vided into  three  tribes  under  the  names  of  Hylleis, 
Pamphyli,  and  Dymanatae,  the  original  Sicyonians 
were  formed  into  a fourth  tribe,  under  the  name  of 
Aegialeia,  which  possessed  the  same  political  rights 
as  the  other  three.  (Paus.  ii.  6.  § 7 ; Strab.  viii. 
p.  389;  Herod,  v.  68.)  Sicyon  was  now  a Dorian 
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state;  and  from  this  time  its  real  history  begins. 
It  was  at  first  dependent  upon  Argos  (Paus.  L c.), 
which  was  for  some  time  the  most  powerful  state  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  being  second  toil.  In  the 
First  Messenian  War  the  Sicyonians  fought  on  tho 
side  of  the  Messenians  along  with  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians.  (Paus.  iv.  11.  § 1.)  In  the  Second 
Messenun  War,  about  u.  c.  676,  Sicyon  became 
subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Ortbagoridae,  who 
governed  the  city  for  more  than  100  years,  and 
whose  rale  is  praised  by  Aristotle  (/’<>/.  v.  9.  § 21) 
for  its  mildness.  The  family  of  the  Orthagoridae 
belonged  to  the  non-Dorian  tribe,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  power  is  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  of  their  being  supported  by  the  original 
population  against  the  Dorian  conquerors.  Ortha- 
goras,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a cook.  (Aristot.  L c.;  Hellnd.  ap. 
Phot.  cod.  279,  p.  530  ; Liban.  vol.  iii.  p.  251,  ed. 
Reiskc.)  In  other  accounts  Andreas  is  mentioned 
as  the  first  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrants  (Herpd.  vi. 
126;  Diod.  Fragm.  Vat.  14);  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  Orthagoras,  as  the 
two  names  do  not  occur  in  the  same  author.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Myron,  who  gained  a cha- 
riot victory  at  Olympia  iu  ».  a 648 ; Myron  by 
Aristonymus ; and  Aristonymus  by  Cleisthenes. 
(Herod,  vi.  126;  Paus.  ii.  8.  § 1,  vi.  19.  § 1.)  The 
latter  was  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  was  also  distinguished  by  his  bitter 
hatred  against  Argos,  and  his  systematic  endeavour 
to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes.  Ho 
cluuiged  the  ancient  and  venerable  names  of  the 
three  Dorian  tribes  into  the  insulting  names  of  Hy- 
atae,  Oneatae,  and  Choereatae,  from  the  three  Greek 
words  signifying  the  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pig; 
while  he  declared  the  superiority  of  his  own  tribe 
by  giving  it  the  designation  of  Archelai,  or  lords  of 
the  people.  Cleisthenes  appears  to  have  continued 
despot  till  bis  death,  which  may  be  placed  about 
n.  c.  560.  The  dynasty  perished  with  him.  He 
left  no  son;  but  his  daughter  Agariste,  whom  so 
many  suitors  wooed,  was  married  to  the  Athenian 
Megacles,  of  the  great  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Cleisthenes,  tho  founder 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  PcisUtratidae.  The  names  given  to  the  tribes 
by  Cleisthenes  continued  in  use  for  sixty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  when  by  mutual  agreement 
the  ancient  names  were  restored.  (Herod,  vi.  126 
—131 ; Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  43, seq.; 
Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Cleisthenes.) 

A Dorian  reaction  appears  now  to  have  taken 
place,  for  during  a long  time  afterwards  the 
Sicyonians  were  the  steady  allies  of  the  Spartans. 
In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  480), 
the  Sicyonians  sent  a squadron  of  15  ships  to 
Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  43),  and  a body  of  3000 
hoplites  to  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  In  the 
interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars 
the  territory  was  twice  invaded  and  laid  waste  by 
the  Athenians,  first  under  Tolmides  in  b.c.  456 
(Thnc.  i.  108;  Paus.  i.  27.  § 5),  and  a second  time 
under  Pericles,  B.c.  454  (Thuc.  i.  Ill;  Diod.  xi. 
88).  A few  years  later  (b.c.  445)  the  Sicyonians 
supported  the  Megarians  in  their  revolt  from  Athens. 
(Thnc.  i.  114.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
sided  with  Sparta,  and  sent  a contingent  of  ships  to 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  (Thuc.  ii.  9,  80,  83.)  In 
B.  c.  424  the  Sicyonians  assisted  Brasidas  in  his 
operations  against  the  Athenians  in  the  Meg  arid 
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(T1:nc.  iv.  70),  and  in  the  same  year  they  repulsed 
a descent  of  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes  upon 
their  territory.  (Thuc.  iv.  101.)  In  ».c.  419  they 
united  with  the  Corinthians  in  preventing  Alcibiades 
from  erecting  a fortress  upon  tne  Achaean  promon- 
tory of  Rhium.  (Thuc.  v.  52.)  About  this  time 
a democratic^  revolution  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  since  we  find  the  Lacedaemonians  establishing 
an  oligarchical  government  in  Sicyon  in  d.c.  417. 
(Thuc.  r.  82.)  In  the  wars  of  I,acedaemon  against 
Corinth,  a.  c.  394,  and  against  Thebes,  n.c.  371, 
the  Sicyonians  espoused  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.§  14,  iv.  4.  § 7,  seq.  vi. 
4.  § 18.)  But  in  a.  c.  368  Sicyon  was  compelled 
by  Epaminondas  to  join  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  to 
admit  a Theban  ham  tost  and  garrison  into  the 
citadel.  Euphron,  a leading  citizen  of  Sicyon, 
taking  advantuge  of  these  circumstances,  and 
supported  by  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  succeeded 
in  establishing  a democracy,  and  shortly  after-  j 
wards  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  But  being 
expelled  by  the  Arcadians  and  Thebans,  he  retired 
to  the  tiarbour,  which  he  surrendered  to  Sparta. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  he  returned 
to  Sicyon  ; but  finding  himself  unable  to  dislodge  ! 
the  Theban  garrison  from  the  Acropolis,  he  re- 
paired to  Thebes,  in  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  corrup- 
tion and  intrigue,  the  banishment  of  his  opponents 
and  the  restoration  of  his  own  power.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  murdered  by  some  of  Ilia  enemies. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1—3  ; Diod.  xv.  69,  70  ; Diet  of 
liiogr.  art.  Eupiikox.)  Sicyon  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  favorable  to  tyrants  ; for,  after  a short 
time,  wc  again  find  the  city  in  their  power.  The 
facility  with  which  ambitious  citizens  obtained  the 
supremo  power  was  probably  owing  to  the  antago- 
nism between  the  Dorian  and  old  Ionian  inhabitants. 
Demosthenes  mentions  two  Sicyonian  tyrants, 
Aristratus  and  Epichares,  in  the  pay  of  Philip  ( [de 
Cur.  pp.  242,  324).  In  the  Lamian  war,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  n.c.  323,  the 
Sicyonians  joined  the  other  Greeks  against  the 
Macedonians.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.)  The  city  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon  ; and  after  his  murder  in  b.  c.  314, 
his  wife  Cratesipolis  continued  to  hold  the  town  for 
Cassander  till  B.C.  308,  when  she  was  induced  to 
betray  it  to  Ptolemy.  (Diod.  xix.  67,  xx.  37.)  In 
b.  c.  303,  Sicyon  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Ptolemy, 
being  surprised  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the 
night.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  Sicyon  consisted 
of  three  distinct  parts,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
Acropolis,  on  the  hill  of  Varitiktl,  the  lower  city  at 
its  foot,  and  the  port-town.  It  is  probable  that 
formerly  the  Acropolis  and  the  lower  city  were 
united  with  the  port-town,  by  walla  extending  to  the 
sea;  but  the  three  quarters  were  now  separated  from 
one  another,  and  there  was  even  a vacant  space 
between  the  lower  town  and  the  citadel.  Seeing  the 
difficulty  of  defending  so  extensive  a space  with  the 
diminished  resources  and  population  of  the  city,  and 
anxious  to  secure  a strongly  fortified  place, Demetrius 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  remove  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Acropolis,  which  Diodorus  describes  as  a 
site  very  preferable  to  that  of  the  former  city,  the 
inclosed  space  beiug  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded 
ou  every  side  by  precipices,  and  so  difficult  of  access 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attack  the  walls  with 
machine*.”  This  new  city  was  called  Dcmctrias. 
(Diod.  xx.  102;  Pint.  Demetr.  25  ; Paus.  ii.  7. 
§ 1 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)  The  name  Dcmetriaa 
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soon  disappeared  ; but  the  city  continued  to  remain 
upon  its  lofty  site,  which  was  better  adapted  than 
most  mountain  heights  in  Greece  for  a permanent 
population,  since  it  contained  a good  supply  of  water 
and  cultivable  land.  Pausanias  (4.C.)  represents  the 
lower  town  as  the  original  city  of  Aegialeus  ; but 
Col.  Leake  justly  remarks,  it  is  more  natural  to  con- 
clude that  the  first  establishment  was  made  upon  the 
hill  Varilikd,  which,  by  its  strength  and  its  secure 
distance  from  the  sea,  possesses  attributes  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  chief  cities  of  Greece.  Indeed, 
Pausanias  himself  confirms  the  antiquity  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  hill  of  Vasililcd,  by  describing  all  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Sicyonians  as  standing 
upon  it.  (Leake,  Morta , vol.  iii.  p.  367.) 

After  Demetrius  quitted  Sicyon,  it  again  became 
subject  to  a succession  of  tyrants,  who  quickly  dis- 
placed one  another.  Cleon  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  Euthydemus  and  Timocleides  ; but  they 
were  expelled  by  the  people,  who  placed  Cleinias, 
the  father  of  Aratus,  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Cleinias  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  by  Abantklas 
who  seized  the  tyranny,  b.  c.  264.  Abantidas  was 
murdered  in  bis  turn,  aiul  was  succeeded  by  lifs 
father  Paseas ; but  he  again  was  murdered  by 
Nicocles,  who  had  held  the  sovereign  power  only 
four  months,  when  the  young  Aratus  surprised  the 
citadel  of  Sicyon,  and  delivered  his  native  city  from 
the  tyrant,  b.  c.  251.  (Paus.  ii.  8.  §§  1 — 3;  Pint, 
Arat.  2.)  Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon 
now  joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  confederacy.  (Paus.  ii. 
8.  § 3;  PluL  Arat  9;  Polyb.  ii.  43.)  In  conse- 
quence of  its  being  a member  of  the  league,  its  ter- 
ritory was  devastated,  both  by  Cleomenes,  b.  c.  233 
(Plut.  Arat.  41,  Cloom.  19;  Polyb.  ii.  52),  and  by 
the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  221.  (Polyb.  iv.  13.)  In  the 
Roman  ware  in  Greece,  Sicyon  was  favoured  by 
Attalus,  who  Itestowed  handsome  presents  upon  it. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  16;  Liv.  xxxii.  40.)  The  conquest  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  u.  c.  146,  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Sicyon,  for  it  obtained  the  greater  part  of 
the  neighbouring  territory  and  the  administration  of 
the  Isthmian  games.  (Paus.  ii.  2.  § 2.)  But  even 
before  Corinth  was  rebuilt,  Sicyon  again  declined, 
and  appears  in  an  impoverished  state  towards  tho 
end  of  the  Republic.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  19,  20,  ii.  1.) 
After  the  restoration  of  Corinth,  it  still  further  de- 
clined, and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  city,  so  that 
Pausanias  found  it  almost  depopulated  (ii.  7.  § 1). 
The  city,  however,  still  continued  to  exist  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era ; for  Ilierocles 
(p.  646,  Wees.)  mentions  New  Sicyon  (N«a  2»- 
kuwv)  among  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia.  The 
maritime  town  was  probably  Old  Sicyon.  Under 
the  Byzantine  empire  Sicyon  was  called  Hellas,  and 
the  inhabitants  Helladici,  probably  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  surrounding  Slavonic  inhabitants. 
( "iiKvuiy , r)  vvv  'EAAdr,  Suidas  ; ivv  2ikuwvIuv 
tuv  vvvl  X«7 onivcnv  'EAAa iiKuv,  Malala,  iv.  p.  68, 
Bonn.)  The  name  Vasilikd  (?a  BacnAoca)  has 
reference  to  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings. 

III.  Art , <fc. — Sicyon  is  more  renowned  in  the 
artistic  than  in  the  political  history  of  Greece.  For 
a long  time  it  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Grecian 
art,  and  was  celebrated  alike  for  its  painters  and 
sculptors.  According  to  one  tradition  painting  was 
invented  at  Sicyon,  where  Telepbanes  was  the  first 
to  practise  the  mouogram,  or  drawing  in  outline 
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(Plin.  xxxv.  3.  8.  15);  ami  the  city  long  remained  the  tomb  of  Eupolis  of  Athens,  the  comic  poet, 
the  home  of  pniuting  (*'  diu  ilia  fait  patria  picturae,”  After  passing  some  other  sepulchral  monuments,  he 
Min.  xxxv.  11.  a.  40).  Sicyon  gave  its  name  to  entered  the  city  by  the  Corinthian  gate,  where  was 
one  of  the  great  schools  of  painting,  which  was  a fountain  dropping  down  from  the  overhanging 
founded  by  Eu  pom  pus,  and  which  produced  Pam-  rocks,  which  was  therefore  called  Stazusa  (2rd- 
philus  and  Apelles.  (Plin.  xxxv.  10.  a.  36.)  Sicyon  (o vaa),  or  the  dropping  fountain.  This  fountain 
was  likewise  the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in  lias  now  disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  falling 
Greece,  which  was  introduced  into  the  city  by  in  of  the  rocks.  Upon  entering  the  city  Pausanias 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  from  Crete  about  B.C.  560  first  crossed  the  ledge  of  rucks  dividing  the  upper 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  4);  but  its  earliest  native  statuary  of  from  the  lower  level,  and  passed  into  the  Acropolis, 
celebrity  was  Canachus.  Lysippus  was  also  a native  Here  he  noticed  temples  of  Tyche  and  the  Dioscuri, 
of  Sicyon.  {Diet,  of  Binyr.  $.  re.)  The  city  was  of  which  there  are  still  some  traces.  Below  the 
thus  rich  in  works  of  art;  but  its  most  valuable  Acropolis  was  the  theatre,  the  remains  of  which  are 
paintings,  which  the  Sicyonians  had  been  obliged  to  found,  in  conformity  with  the  description  of  Pau- 
give  in  pledge  on  account  of  their  debts,  were  sanias,  in  the  ledge  of  rocks  separating  the  two 
removed  to  Romo  in  the  aedileship  of  M.  Scaurus,  to  levels  On  the  stage  of  the  theatre  stood  the  statue 
adorn  hia  theatre.  (Plin.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  of  a mao  with  a shield,  said  to  have  been  that  of 

Sicyon  was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  Aratus.  Near  the  theatre  was  the  temple  of  Dio- 
skill  displayed  in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made  nysus,  from  which  a road  led  past  the  ruined  tem- 
by  its  inhabitants,  among  which  we  find  mention  of  pie  of  Artemis  Limnaea  to  the  Agora  At  the  en- 
n particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was  much  prized  trance  of  the  Agora  was  the  temple  of  Peitho  or 
in  all  ports  of  Greece.  (Atlien.  iv.  p.  155;  Pollux,  Persuasion:  and  in  the  Agora  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
viL  93;  Hesych.  t.v.  lixwrla  ; Auctor,  ad  llerenn.  which  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  sanctuary  in 
iv.  3,  de  Orat.  L 54;  Lucret  iv.  1121;  Feat  #.  v.  Sicyon.  The  festival  of  Apollo  at  Sicyon  is  cele- 
Sieyonia.)  brated  in  the  ninth  Nemean  ode  of  Pindar;  and 

iv.  Topography  of  the  City.— Few  cities  in  Greece  Aratus,  when  he  delivered  his  native  city  from  its 
were  more  finely  situated  than  Sicyon.  The  hill  tyrant,  gave  os  the  watchword  ’Air6AAcov  vwtp- 
on  which  it  stood  commands  a most  splendid  view.  (Plut.  AraL  7.)  In  the  time  of  Polybius 

Towards  the  west  is  seen  the  plain  so  celebrated  (xvii.  16)  a brazen  colossal  statue  of  king  Atta- 
for  its  fertility;  towards  the  east  the  prospect  is  lus  I-,  10  cubits  high,  stood  in  the  Agora  near  the 
bounded  by  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Acrocorinthus ; while  temple  of  Apollo;  but  this  statue  is  not  mentioned 
in  front  lies  the  sea,  with  the  noble  mountains  of  by  Pausanias,  and  hod  therefore  probably  dis- 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cithaeron  rising  from  the  appeared.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §§  2—9.)  Near  the 
opposite  coast,  the  whole  forming  a charming  temple  of  Peitho  was  a sanctuary  consecrated  to 
prospect,  which  cannot  have  been  without  influence  the  Roman  emperors,  and  formerly  the  house  of  the 
in  cultivating  the  love  for  the  fine  arts,  for  which  tyrant  Cleon.  Before  it  stood  the  heroum  of  Aratus 
the  city  was  distinguished.  The  hill  of  Sicyon  (Paus.  ii.  8.  § 8),  and  near  it  an  altar  of  tlio 
is  a tabular  summit  of  a triangular  shape,  and  is  I Isthmian  Poseidon,  and  statues  of  Zeus  Meilichiua 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a lower  level  by  a low  and  of  Artemis  Patrua,  the  former  resembling  a pyru- 
ridge  of  rocks  stretching  right  across  it,  and  form-  I mid,  the  latter  a column.  In  the  Agora  were  also 
ing  an  abrupt  separation  between  the  two  levels,  the  council-house  (&ou\*\rHipiov'),  and  a stoa  built 
The  upper  level,  which  occupies  the  southern  point  by  Cleisthenes  out  of  the  spoils  of  Cirrlia;  like- 
of  the  triangle,  and  is  about  a third  of  the  whole,  wise  a brazen  statue  of  Zeus,  the  work  of  Lysippus, 
was  the  Acropolis  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (»?  vvv  n gilded  statue  of  Artemis,  a ruined  temple  of  Apollo 
Axp6wo\ts,  ii.  7.  § 5).  Lyceius,  and  statues  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  of 

Hercules,  and  of  Hermes  Agorae  us.  (Paus.  ii.  9.  §§ 
6,  7.)  The  Poecile  Stoa  or  painted  stoa,  was  probably 
in  the  Agora,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  It 
was  adorned  with  numerous  paintings,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a work  of  Polemon.  (At  hen.  xiii.  p.577). 

Pausanias  then  proceeded  to  the  Gymnasium, 
which  he  describes  os  not  for  from  tbe  Agora.  The 
Gymnasium  contained  a marble  statue  of  Hercules 
by  Scopes;  and  in  another  part  a temple  of  Hercules 
in  a sacred  inclosure,  named  Paedize.  From  thence 
a road  led  to  two  large  inclosures,  sacred  to  Asrlepius 
and  Aphrodite,  both  of  which  were  adorned  with 
several  statues  and  buildings.  From  the  Aphrodi- 
sium  Pausanias  went  past  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Phersea  to  the  gymnasium  of  Cleinios,  which  was 
u>ed  for  tbe  training  of  the  Ephebi,  and  which  con- 
tained statues  of  Artemis  and  Hercules.  (Paus.  ii. 
10.)  It  is  evident  that  this  gymnasium  was  different 
from  the  one  already  described,  as  Pausanias  con- 
tinues his  course  towards  the  sea-side.  From  thence 
he  turns  towards  the  gate  of  the  city  called  tbe 
Sacred,  near  which  there  formerly  stood  a celebrated 
temple  of  Athena,  built  by  Epopeus,  one  of  the 
mythical  kings  of  Sicyon,  but  which  had  been  burnt 
by  lightning,  and  of  which  nothing  then  remained 
but  the  altar:  this  temple  may  perhaps  have  been 
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the  one  seem!  to  Athena  Colocosia,  mentioned  by 
Athenaeas  (iii.  p.  72).  There  were  two  adjoining 
temples,  one  sacred  to  Artemis  and  Apollo,  built  by 
Epopeus,  and  the  other  sacred  to  Hera,  erected  by 
Ad  ms  t us,  who  was  himself  worshipped  by  the  people 
of  Sicyon  (Herod,  v.  68;  Pind.  Sem.  ix.  20).  There 
con  be  little  doubt  that  these  ancient  temples  stood 
in  the  original  Acropolis  of  Sicyon;  and  indeed 
Pausanias  elsewhere  (ii.  5.  § 6)  expressly  states 
that  the  ancient  Acropolis  occupied  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athena.  We  may  place  these  temples 
near  the  northern  edge  of  the  hill  upon  the  site  of 
the  modern  village  of  Vasiliia ; and  accordingly  the 
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remarkable  opening  in  the  rocks  near  the  village 
may  be  regarded  as  the  position  of  the  Sacred  Gate, 
leading  into  the  ancient  Acropolis.  (Leake,  btorea , 
vul.  iil  p.  372.) 

In  descending  from  the  Ileraeum,  on  the  road  to 
the  plain,  was  a temple  of  Demeter;  and  close  to  the 
Heraeum  were  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Carneius  and  Hem  Prodromia,  of  which  the  latter 
was  founded  by  Phalces,  the  son  of  Temcous. 
(P.i us.  ii.  11.  §§  1,  2.) 

The  walls  of  Sicyon  followed  the  edge  of  the 
whole  hill,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  parts. 
The  direction  of  the  ancient  streets  may  also  still  be 
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A.  Acropolis  from  the  time  of  Demetrius. 

1.  Temple  of  Tyche  and  the  Dioscuri. 

2.  Theatre. 

S.  Stadium. 

4.  Probable  site  of  the  Gymnasium. 
vol.  XL 


8.  Probable  site  of  the  Afora. 

6.  Roman  Buildine. 

a a Road  from  (he  lake  of  Stymphalus  to  Vatihko 
and  Corinth. 
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followed  bv  the  existing  foundations  of  the  houses: 
they  run  with  mathematical  precision  from  NE.  to 
S\V..  and  from  NW.  to  SE.,  thus  following  the  rule  I 
of  Vitruvius.  Few  of  the  ruins  rise  above  the  , 
ground;  but  there  is  a Unman  building  better  pre- 
served, and  containing  several  chambers,  which  lies 
near  the  ridge  separating  the  two  levels  of  the  hill. 
Leake  supposes  that  this  buildiug  was  probably  the 
praetorium  of  the  Homan  governor  during  the  period  ■ 
between  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius 
and  its  restoration  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  Sicyon 
was  the  capital  of  the  surrounding  country;  but  , 
more  recent  observers  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ruins  arc  those  of  baths.  West  of  this  building  are  I 
the  theatre  and  the  stadium;  and  the  modern  road 
which  leads  from  Vasilikd  to  Stymplialus  runs  be-  ' 
tween  this  Koman  building  and  the  theatre  and  then 
through  a portion  of  the  stadium.  The  theatre  was 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  separating  the  two  levels  of  the  ( 
hill,  as  already  described ; its  total  diameter  was 
about  400  feet,  and  that  of  the  orchestra  100.  Each  , 
wing  was  supported  by  a mass  of  masonry,  pene- 
trated by  an  arched  passage.  To  the  NW.  of  the 
theatre  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium,  of  which  the 
total  length,  including  the  seats  at  the  circular  end, 
is  about  680  feet.  Col.  Leake  remarks  that  “ the 
studiuni  resembles  that  of  Messene,  in  having  had 
seats  which  were  not  continued  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  sides.  About  80  feet  of  the  recti- 
linear extremity  had  no  seats;  and  this  part,  instead 
of  being  excavated  out  of  the  hill  like  the  rest,  is 
formed  of  factitious  ground,  supported  at  the  end  by 
a wall  of  polygonal  masonry,  which  still  exists.” 
There  are  also,  in  various  parts  of  the  hill,  remains 
of  several  subterraneous  aqueducts,  which  supplied 
the  town  with  water.  The  opening  of  one  of  them 
is  seen  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  theatre;  and  there  is 
auothcr  opening  now  walled  up  W.  of  the  modern 
village.  The  tyrant  Nicodes  escaped  through  these 
subterraneous  passages  when  Sicyon  was  taken  by 
Aratus.  (Plut.  Arat.  9.) 

V.  Topography  of  the  Sicyonia.  — The  territory 
of  Sicyon  was  very  small,  and,  in  fact,  was  little 
more  than  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  is  con- 
fined between  mountains,  but  near  the  sea  it  opens 
out  into  a wide  plain,  which  was  called  Asopia. 
(’Aootiria,  St  nib.  viii.  p.  382,  ix.  p.  408;  I’aus.  ii 
1.  £ 1.)  This  plain  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
(/x«7a  <ppovi7v  4vl  rb  XiKwbvior  irtbioy  yewpyuy, 
Lucian,  I carom . c.  18),  and  was  especially  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  (“  Sicyonia  baeca," 
Virg.  Georg . ii.  519;  Ov.  Rp.  ex  Pont  iv.  15.  10; 
StaL  Theb.  iv.  50.)  The  neighbouring  6ca  supplied 
an  abundance  of  excellent  fish.  (At hen.  i.  p.  27.) 
It  was  separated  from  the  Corinthia  on  the  E.  by 
the  river  N'emea,  and  from  the  territory  of  Pellenc 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sythas;  and  on  the  S.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  territories  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae. 
At  one  time  the  territory  of  Sicyon  must  have  ex- 
tended even  beyond  the  Sythas,  since  Goxcssa  or 
Doxussa,  which  lay  W.  of  this  river,  is  described 
by  Paosanias  as  belonging  to  the  Sicyonians.  [ Pel- 
lex  E,  p.  571,  a]  Between  the  Helisson  and  the 
Sythas  was  probably  the  river  Selleeis,  with  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Ephyra,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  338).  [Ephtba,  No.  3.]  Sixty 
stadia  S.  of  Sicyon,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Phliasia, 
was  Titane  or  Titana,  the  most  important  of  the 
dependencies  of  Sicyon.  [Titan*.]  Forty  stadia 
beyond  Titane  waa  Phlius;  but  this  road,  which 
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was  too  narrow  for  carriages,  was  not  the  direct 
road  from  Sicyon  to  Phlius.  The  direct  road  was 
to  the  right  of  the  Asopus;  and  the  circuitous  ruad 
through  Titane  to  the  left  of  that  river.  Between 
these  two  roads,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from 
Sicyon,  was  a sacred  grove,  containing  a temple  of  the 
Eutneuides.  (Paus.  ii.  1 1.  § 3,  seq.)  East  of  Sicyon 
was  Epieicia,  on  the  river  Keiuea.  [EpieXCIA.]  In 
the  same  direction  was  the  fortress  Dekak.  (A«p<u, 
Xen.  UelL  vii.  1.  § 22.)  There  was  also  a fortress 
Phoebia,  taken  by  Epaminondas  in  his  march 
through  the  valley  of  the  Asopus:  it  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  Buphia.  [Buphia.]  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
412)  mentions  a demos  Plataeae  in  the  Sicyonia. 
(Hagen,  Sicyonia,  Regimont.  1831  ; Gompf,  Si~ 
cyoniacorum  Spec.  Kcrol.  1832,  Torg.  1834;  Bo- 
brik, De.  Sicyoniae  7'ojtographia,  Kegimont.  1839; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  351,  seq.  ; Boblaye, 
Recherche s,  «fc.  p.  30,  seq.;  Ross,  lieisen  im  Pelo • 
ponnes,  p.  39,  seq.;  Curtius,  J’eloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  482,  seq. ; BeuliS,  Etudes  sur  le  Piloponesej 
p.  343,  seq.) 
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SI  DAE  (2  ftc u),  a pluce  in  Boeotia,  celebrated 
for  its  pomegranates.  Hence  the  Boeotians  called 
this  fruit  atoij,  though  the  more  usual  name  was 
ftoid.  As  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  contended 
with  the  Boeotians  for  tlie  possession  of  the  place,  it 
must  have  been  upon  the  borders  of  Attica,  but 
its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Athen.  xiv.  pp.  650, 
651.) 

SIDE  (2torj:  Eth.  a town  with  a good 

harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pamphyliu,  50  stadia  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Mclas,  and  350  cast  of  Attaleia. 
( Stad . Mar.  Mag.  § 214,  foil.)  The  town  was 
founded  by  Cumae  in  Aeolis.  (Soy  lax,  PeripL 

p.  40;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  667,  comp.  p.  664;  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.j  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  15.)  Arrian  (Ano5.  i.  26^ 
who  admits  the  Camaean  origin  of  the  place,  relates 
a tradition  current  at  Side  itself,  according  to  which 
the  Sidetae  were  the  most  ancient  colonists  sent  out 
from  Cumae,  but  soon  after  their  establishment  in 
their  new  home  forgot  the  Greek  language,  and 
formed  a peculiar  idiom  for  themselves,  which  was 
not  understood  even  by  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
When  Alexander  appeared  before  Side,  it  surrendered 
and  received  a Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  time  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  a naval  engagement  took  place 
off  Side  between  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  commanded 
by  Hannibal,  and  that  of  the  Rhodians,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated.  (Liv.  xxxv.  13,  18,  xxxviL 
23,  24.)  Polybius  (v.  73)  states  that  there  existed 
great  enmity  between  the  people  of  Side  aud  As- 
pen <1  us.  At  the  time  when  the  pirates  had  readied 
their  highest  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  made 
Side  their  principal  port,  and  nsed  it  as  a market  to 
dispose  of  their  prisoners  and  booty  by  auction. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  664.)  Side  continued  to  be  a town  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  in  the  ultimate  division  of  the  province  it 
became  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prirna.  (Hierocl. 
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p.  G82;  Concil.  Const,  ii.  p.  240.)  The  chief  di- 
vinity of  this  city  was  Athena,  who  b therefore  seen 
represented  on  its  coins,  holding  a pomegranate 
(<ri87j)  in  her  hand.  (Sestini,  A’nrn.  Vet.  p.  392, 
foil.;  comp.  Xenopb.  A nab.  i.  2.  § 12;  Cicero,  ad 
Fam.  iii.  6;  Atlien.  viii.  p.  350;  Paus.  viii.  28.  §2; 
Ptol.  v.  5.  § 2,  viii.  17.  § 31.)  The  exact  Bite  of 
ancient  Side,  which  is  now  called  Esky  Adalia , as 
well  as  its  remains,  have  been  described  by  modern 
travellers.  Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  146,  foil),  who 
gives  an  excellent  plan  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  place,  states  that  the  city  stood  on  a low  penin- 
sula, and  was  surrounded  by  walls;  the  part  facing 
the  land  was  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  much 
of  it  is  still  perfect.  There  were  four  gates,  one 
from  the  country  and  three  from  the  sea.  The 
agora,  180  feet  in  diameter,  was  surrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  columns.  One  side  of  the  square  is 
at  present  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  a temple  and 
portico.  The  theatre  appears  like  a lofty  acropolis 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  of  any  seen  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  harbour  consisted  of  two  small  moles, 
connected  with  the  quay  and  principal  sea  gate.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  were  two  artificial 
harbours  for  larger  vessels.  Both  arc  now  almost 
filled  with  sand  and  stones,  which  have  been  borne 
in  by  the  swell.  The  earliest  coins  of  Side  are  ex- 
tremely ancient ; the  inscriptions  are  in  very  barba- 
roos  characters,  resembling  the  Phoenician,  and  the 
imperial  coins  exhibit  the  proud  titles  of  Aa^wpordnj 
and  frSofor.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  44,  161;  Span- 
hriin,  De  Usu  et  Praest.  Nunu  p.  879;  Fellows,  Asia 
Minor , p.  201 ; Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  195,  foil.) 

Respecting  Side,  the  ancient  name  of  Polemonium, 
see  Polkmonium.  [L.  S.] 

SIDE  (2i5ij),  a town  on  the  ©astern  coast  of 
Laconia,  a little  X.  of  the  promontory  Malea.  It 
was  said  to  have  existed  before  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a daughter 
of  Danaus.  The  inhabitants  were  removed  by  the 
Dorian  conquerors  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Boeae.  It  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  George,  where  there  is  a port.  (Scylax, 
p.  17;  Pans.  iii.  22.  § 11;  Boblaye,  Recherche s, 
ife.  p.  99;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos , voL  ii.  pi  297.) 

SIDE'NE  (2<W?ktj).  1.  A town  of  Mysia,  on 

the  river  Granicus,  which  was  destroyed  by  Croesus, 
and  was  never  rebuilt,  in  consequence  of  a curse 
pronounced  on  the  site  by  the  destroyer.  (Strab.  xiii. 
pp.  587,  601.) 

2.  A town  in  Lycia,  mentioned  only  by  Ste- 
plianus  B.  («.  v .)  on  the  authority  of  the  Lydiaca  of 
Xanthus. 

3.  A district  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  about  the 

mouth  of  the  river  Sidenus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Side,  afterwards  called  Polemonium. 
The  greater  part  of  the  district  was  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  river  (Strab.  i.  p.  52,  ii.  p.  126,  xii. 
pp.  547,  548,  556;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDK'NI  (2t5^voi),  a people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Thamyditae  on  the 
uortb,  and  the  Darrae  on  the  south,  on  the  Elanitic 
gulf  (vi.  7.  § 4).  Mr.  Forster  identifies  them  with 
the  Djeheyne  tribe  of  Burckhardt,  in  the  north  of  the 
JJedjaz,  extending  along  the  coast  from  Jebel 
Jlcusane  (oertainly  identical  with  the  Hippos  Mous 
— both  meaning  Horse -mountain — of  Ptolemy),  to 
Yembo.  “ All  the  circumstances,  of  name,  locality, 
and  neighbourhood,”  he  says,  “concur  to  prove  their 
identity.”  (Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  126.)  [G.  W.] 
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SIDE'NI  (2i beirol,  SaSiyol,  2« a German 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  moath 
of  the  river  Suebus  and  that  of  the  Viadus.  (Ptol.  ii. 
11.  § 14.)  It  is  possible  that  Sibiui  (2i6<rof)  is 
only  a corrupt  form  of  the  name  of  this  same  tribe. 
(Zcuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  154.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDE'NUS,  a small  river  of  Pontus,  having  its 
sources  in  Muunt  Paryadres,  and  flowing  through 
the  district  of  Sidene  into  the  Euxine;  at  its  mouth 
was  the  town  of  Side  or  Polemonium  (Plin.  vi.  4), 
from  which  the  river  is  now  called  Pouletnan  Chau 
(Comp.  Hamilton,  Researches , i.  p.  270.)  (X.  S.j 
S1DERIS,  a river  of  Hyrcania,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18),  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian 
sea.  It  cannot  be  now  determined  to  which  river 
he  refers,  but  he  states  from  it  the  Caspian  sea  was 
called  the  Hyrcanian.  [V.] 

SIDE'RUS  (2 ibrjpovt),  according  to  Scylax  (p.  39) 
a promontory  and  a port-town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
The  same  place  seems  to  be  meant  in  Stephanus  B. 
(s.  r.  2*5 apovi),  when  lie  calls  Sidarus  a town  and 
harbour.  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  189)  has 
shown  that  the  town  of  Siderus  is  in  all  proba- 
bility no  other  than  Olympus,  on  the  south  of  Pba- 
selis.  [L.  S.1 

SIDICI'NI  (SiSinTyoi),  a people  of  Central  Italy 
bordering  on  the  Samnites  and  Campanians.  In  the 
time  of  the  geographers  they  had  disappeared  as  a 
people,  or  become  absorbed  into  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Campanians  (Strab.  v.  p.  237),  but  at  an 
earlier  period  they  appear  as  a wholly  independent 
people.  Their  chief  city  was  Teanuin,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  volcanic  mountain  group  of  Rocca 
Monfina : but  they  had  at  one  time  exteuded  their 
power  considerably  further  to  the  N.  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  as  the  territory  of  Fregellae  is 
said  to  have  been  subject  to  them,  before  they  were 
dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Volsciana  (Liv.  viii.  22). 
It  is  clear  however  that  this  extension  of  their  limits 
was  of  short  duration,  or  at  all  events  bad  ceased 
before  they  first  appear  in  history.  Strabo  tells  uir 
expressly  that  they  were  an  Oscan  tribe  ( L c.),  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  coins  of  Teanurn  still  extant, 
which  have  Oscan  inscriptions.  They  were  there- 
fore closely  allied  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
Campanians  on  the  S.  and  the  Aurunci  and  Ausones 
on  the  \\.  Hence  Virgil  associates  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sidicinian  plains  (“  Sidicina  aequora,”  Aen.  vii. 
727)  with  the  Auruncana  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Calea.  The  last  city  is  assigned  by  Silius  Italicus 
to  the  Sidicini,  but  this  is  opposed  to  all  other 
authorities  (Sil.  Ital.  viii  511).  The  name  of 
the  Sidicini  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  b.  c.  343, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Samnites,  who  had 
been  long  pressing  upon  their  neighbours  the  Vol- 
scians.  Unable  to  contend  with  these  formidable 
assailants,  the  Sidicini  had  recourse  to  the  Cam- 
panians, who  sent  an  army  to  their  assistance,  but 
were  easily  defeated  (Liv.  vii.  29,  30),  and  beiug 
in  their  turn  threatened  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
Samnites,  invoked  the  assistance  of  Koine.  During 
the  war  which  followed  (the  First  Samnite  War),  wo 
lose  sight  altogether  uf  the  Sidicini,  but  by  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  it  (in  b.  o.  341)  it  was  par- 
ticularly stipulated  that  the  Samnites  should  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  their  ambitious  designs  against  that 
people  (Id.  viii.  1,  2).  Thus  abandoned  by  the 
Romans  to  their  fate  the  Sidicini  had  recourse  to  the 
Latins  (who  were  now  openly  shaking  off  their 
connection  with  Rome)  and  the  Campanians  : and 
the  Samnites  were  a second  time  drawn  off  fioin 
3 3 2 
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their  special  attack  oq  this  petty  people  to  oppose  a 
more  powerful  coalition  (76.  2,  4,  5).  It  is  clenr  that 
the  Sidicini  took  part  as  allies  of  the  Latins  and 
Campanians  in  the  war  that  followed : but  we  have 
no  account  of  the  terms  they  obtained  in  the  general 
settlement  of  the  peace  in  n.  c.  336.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  retained  their  independence,  as 
immediately  afterwards  we  find  them  engaging  in  a 
war  on  their  own  account  with  their  neighbours  the 
Auruncans.  The  Romans  espoused  the  defence  of 
the  latter  people,  but  before  they  were  able  to  take 
the  field,  the  Aurunraus  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  ancient  city,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Sidi- 
cini,  and  withdrew  to  Suessa.  (Liv.  viii.  15.)  The 
Ausonians  of  Cales  had  on  this  occasion  been  induced 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Sididni,  but  their 
combined  forces  were  easily  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls.  Calcs  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  ; but  though  the  territory  of  the  Sididni 
was  overrun  by  the  consuls  of  b.  c.  332,  who  esta- 
blished their  winter-quarters  there  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Samnitea,  their  city  of  Teanum 
still  held  out  (76.  16,  17).  Nor  do  we  know  at 
what  time  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  or 
on  what  terms  the  Sidicini  were  ultimately  received 
to  submission.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  took 
place  before  n.  c.  297,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
consul  Dec i us  Mus  advanced  to  attack  the  Samnitea 
“ per  Sidicinum  agruin  " in  a manner  that  certainly 
implies  the  district  to  have  been  at  that  time  friendly, 
if  not  subject,  to  Rome  (Liv.  x.  14). 

After  this  the  name  of  the  Sidicini  never  appears 
in  history  as  that  of  a people,  but  their  territory  (the 
**  Sididnua  ager")  is  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  it  was  traversed  and  ravaged  by 
Hannibal  an  his  march  from  Capua  to  Rome  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9)  . The  Sidicini  seem  to  have  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a mere  portion  of  the  Campanian 
people,  in  common  with  the  Ausonians  of  Cales  and 
the  Auruncans  of  Suessa,  and  the  name  still  occurs 
occasionally  as  a municipal  designation  equivalent  to 
the  Teanenses  (Liv.  XX*  L.  15  ; Cic.  Phil  ii.  41). 
Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  his  time  os  an  extinct  tribe 
of  Oscan  race:  and  under  the  Roman  Empire  the 
only  trace  of  them  preserved  was  in  the  epithet  of 
Sidicinum,  which  still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the 
city  of  Teanutn.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Plin.'Ui.  5.  a. 
9 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 68;  Sil.  Jtal.  v.  551,  xii.  524.) 
[Tbamum.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

SIDODO'NE  (2i8«6«mj  or  JuriMr.'?,  Arrian,  ImL 
c.  87),  a small  place  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
noticed  by  Arrian  in  Nearchas’s  voyage.  Kemp* 
thome  thinks  that  it  is  represented  by  a small 
fishing  village  called  Mogtm;  but  Miiller  suggests, 
what  seems  more  probable,  that  it  is  the  present 
Duan.  { Gtogr . Grate.  Minor,  p.  359,  ed.  Miiller, 
Paris,  1855.)  [V.] 

SIDOLOCUS  or  6ID0LEUCUS,  in  Gallia,  is 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  when  he  is 
speaking  cf  Julian’s  march  from  Augustodunum  to 
Autissiodurum.  Sidolocum  is  supposed  to  be  Saulitu 
[Chora.]  [G.  L.] 

SI  DON  (2.8u’v:  Eth.  2t8w*tof,),  a very  ancient 
and  important  maritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  derived  its  origin  and  name 
from  Sidon,  the  firstborn  son  of  Canaan  (Cm.  x. 
15;  Joseph.  Ant.  L 6.  § 2),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Moses  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Canaanitisli 
settlements,  as  Gaza  was  the  southernmost  {Gen. 
x.  19);  and  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  it  is  said  of 
Zebulun  **  his  border  shall  be  unto  Sidon  * (xlix. 
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13).  At  t!«  time  of  the  Eisodus  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  it  was  already  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  “ the  Great " ( Josh . xi.  8 ; compare  in 
LXX  ver.  2),  and  was  in  the  extreme  north  border 
which  was  drawn  from  Mount  Hermon  (called 
Mount  Ilor  in  Num.  xxxiv.  7)  on  the  east  to  Great 
Sidon,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  as  also  is  “ the  strong  city  of  Tyre.” 
{doth.  xix.  28,  29.)  It  was  one  of  several  cities 
from  which  the  Israelites  did  not  dispoeaes  the  old 
iuhabitant*.  {Judy.  i.  31.) 

As  the  origin  of  this  ancient  city,  its  history, 
and  manufactures,  have  been  noticed  aider  Phoe- 
nicia, it  only  remains  in  this  place  to  speak  of 
its  geographical  position  and  relations  so  far  as  they 
either  serve  to  illustrate,  or  are  illustrated  by,  its 
history. 

It  is  stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a day’s 
journey  from  the  site  of  Dan,  afterwards  Paneas 
{AnL  v.  3.  § 1).  Strabo  places  it  400  stadia  S.  of 
Berytus,  200  N.  of  Tyre,  and  describes  it  as  situated 
on  a fair  haven  of  the  continent.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  settle  the  questions  between  the  rival 
cities,  but  remarks  that  while  Sidon  is  most  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  (of  whom  llonter  does  not  so 
much  as  name  Tyre),  the  colonists  in  Africa  and 
Spain,  even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  showed 
more  honour  to  Tyre  (xvi.  2.  §§  22,  24).  Hero- 
dotus’s account  of  the  origin  of  the  race  lias  been 
given  under  Pkokjucia  [p.  607,  b.],  and  is  shown 
to  be  iu  accordance  with  tliat  of  other  writers. 
Justin  follows  it,  but  gives  a different  etymology  of 
the  name:  “ Condita  urbe,  quam  a piscium  uberitate 
Siduna  appellaverunt,  nain  piste tn  Phoenicia  Shloa 
vocant;  ” but  this  is  an  error  corrected  by  Michaelm 
and  Gesenius  {Lex.  t.  v.  who  derive  it  from 

“to  hunt  or  snare'’ game,  birds,  fish,  Ac., 
indifferently,  so  that  the  town  must  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  as 
fishers,  and  not  from  the  abundance  of  fish;  and 
Ritter  refers  to  the  parallel  case  of  Belli  saida  on  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  ( Erdkumle , Syrkn,  vol.  iv.  p.  43.) 
Pliny,  who  mentions  it  as  “ urtifex  vitri  Thrbarum- 
que  Boeotiarum  parens,"  places  “ Sarepta  et  Omithon 
oppida  ” between  it  and  Tyre  (v.  19).  It  is  reckoned 
xxx.  m.  r.  from  Berytus,  xxiv.  from  Tyre,  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  149).  But  the  ltinerariuin 
Hicrosolymitanuin  reckons  it  xxviii.  from  Berytus, 
placing  Heldua  and  Parphirion  between  (p.  584). 
Scylax  mentions  the  closed  harbour  of  Sidon  (Aiph* 
k\ut6s , p.  42,  ed.  Hudson),  which  is  more  fully 
described  by  a later  writer,  Achilles  Tatius  (circ. 
a.  D.  500),  who  represents  Sidon  as  situated  on  tlie 
Assyrian  sea,  itself  the  metropolis  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, whose  citizens  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Thebans.  A double  harbour  shelters  the  sea  in  a 
wide  gulf;  for  where  the  boy  is  covered  on  the  right 
hand  side,  a second  mouth  has  been  formed,  through 
which  the  water  again  enters,  opening  into  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a harbour  of  the  harbour.  In 
this  inner  basin,  the  vessels  could  lie  securely  during 
the  winter,  while  the  outer  one  served  for  the  sum- 
mer. (Cited  by  Reland,  Palae*.  p.  1012).  This 
inner  port  Reland  conjectures,  with  great  probability, 
is  the  closed  port  of  Scylax,  and  to  be  identified  with 
the  second  harbour  described  by  Strabo  at  Tyre, 
where  he  says  there  was  one  closed  and  another  open 
harbour,  called  the  Egyptian.  The  best  account  of 
the  site  is  given  by  l’ococko.  “ It  was  situated,"  be 
says,  “ on  a rising  ground,  defended  by  the  sea  on 
the  north  and  west.  The  present  city  is  mostly  on 
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the  north  side  of  the  hill.  The  old  city  seems  to 
have  extended  farther  east,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  foundations  of  a thick  wall,  that  extends  from 
the  sea  to  the  east;  on  the  south  it  was  probably 
bounded  by  a rivulet,  the  large  bed  of  which  might 
serve  for  a natural  fosse ; us  another  might  which  U 
on  the  north  side,  if  the  city  extended  so  far,  as 
some  seem  to  think  it  did,  and  that  it  stretched  to 
the  east  as  far  as  the  high  hill,  which  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  present  town. . . . 
On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  there  are  great  ruins 
of  a tine  fort,  the  walls  of  which  were  built  with 
very  largo  stones,  12  feet  in  length,  which  is  the 
thickness  of  the  wall;  and  -some  are  11  feet  broad, 
and  />  deep.  The  harbour  is  now  choked  up. . . . This 
harbour  seems  to  be  the  minor  port  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756)  for  the  winter;  the  outer  one 
probably  being  to  the  north  in  the  open  sea  between 
Si  don  and  Tyre  (?),  where  the  skipping  rides  in 
safety  daring  the  summer  season."  (Obsecrations 
on  Palestine,  p,  86.)  The  sepulchral  grots  are  cut  in 
the  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ; and  some  of  them 
are  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  liandsotnely  painted. 

The  territory  of  the  Sidonians,  originally  cir- 
cumscribed towards  the  north  by  the  proximity 
of  the  hostile  Gibbites,  extended  southwards  to  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  Mount  Carmel ; but  was  after* 
wards  limited  in  this  direction  also  by  the  growing 
power  of  their  rivals  the  Tyrians.  (Bitter,  L c.  p. 
43,  &c.) 


SIDO'NES  (2£wv ft),  a tribe  in  the  extreme  east 
of  Germany,  about  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  (Ptol. 
ii.  1 1.  § 21),  and  no  doubt  the  same  which  appears 
in  Strabo  (rii.  p.  306)  under  the  name  of  2i5ov« r, 
as  a branch  of  the  Baatamae.  [L.  S.J 

SI  DON  I A.  [Psdonia.1 
SIDUS  (2w$<*Cf,  StiovrrMt  Hesych.:  Etk. 
2j5oi>ctiot),  a village  in  the  Corinth  in,  on  the 
Saronic  gulf,  between  Crommyon  and  Schocnus.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  along  with  Crom- 
myon in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered  by 
Iphicretes.  (Xen.  HeU,  iv.  4.  § 13.  iv.  5.  § 19.)  It 
probubly  stood  in  the  plain  of  SutdkL  (Scyhx; 
Steph.  B.  $.  r.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11;  Boblaye,  i?«- 
chrrches,  <fc.  p.  35 ; Leake,  Peloponnenaca,  p. 
397 ; Curtius,  Pclopotmesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

SIDUSSA  (2<5owrtra),  a small  town  of  Ionia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Erythrme.  (Thucyd. 
viii.  24;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  Pliny  (v.  38)  erroneously 
describes  it  as  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Krythrae.  It 
is  probable  that  the  place  also  bore  the  name  of 
Sidus  (2i8o6t),  as  Stephunus  B.  (a  v.)  mentions 
a town  of  this  name  in  the  territory  of  Ery. 
three.  [L.  S.] 

SIDYMA  (2t5v(ua : Eth.  2«8ujut  or),  a town  of 
Lycia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Cragua,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  (Plin.  v. 
28  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol.  v.  3.  § 5 ; Uieroclea,  p. 
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684 ; Cvdrenus,  p.  344.)  The  ruins  of  this  city,  on 
a lofty  height  of  Mount  Cragus,  have  first  been  dis- 
covered and  described  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  (Lycia, 
p.  151,  foil.)  They  are  at  the  village  of  Tortoorcar 
I hud.  and  consist  chiefly  of  splendidly  built  tombs, 
abounding  in  Greek  inscriptions.  The  town  itself 
appears  to  have  been  very  small,  and  the  theatre, 
agora,  and  temples,  are  of  diminutive  size,  but  of 
great  beauty.  [L.S.] 

SIELEDIVA.  [Ta  probark-] 

SIGA  (2iya,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 2),  a commercial  town 
of  Mauritania  Caesariensis,  seated  near  the  mouth  of 
a river  of  the  same  name  in  a large  bay.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  funned  the  port  of  the  city,  at  a 
distance  of  3 miles  from  it  (Sigeoaia  Port  us,  /tin. 
Ant.  p.  13),  opposite  to  the  island  of  Acre,  on  the 
highroad,  and  near  Cirta,  the  residence  of  Sypliax. 
(Streb.  xvii.  p.  629;  Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1.)  In  Suabo’a 
time  it  was  in  ruins,  but  must  have  been  subse- 
quently restored,  since  it  it  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rary (p.  12)  as  a Roman  muuiciptum.  (Comp.  Ptol. 
L c.;  Mela,  i.  5;  Scylax,  51,  52.)  According  to 
Shaw  (Trace/#,  p.  12),  who,  however,  did  not  visit 
the  place,  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
sent Tacmnbrit;  others  identify  it  with  the  A reach- 
kul  of  the  Arabs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna,  near 
Jiasffun.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIGA  (2/ya,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 2),  a river  of  Mauri- 
tania Caesariensia,  tailing  into  a bay  of  the  sea  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Acre  (now  Caracoles). 
Scylax  (p.  51)  calls  it  2'yor.  Probably  the  pre- 
sent Tafna.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SIGK'UM  (Siynw  or  fj  2 iysids  6xpa),  a pro- 
montory in  Trass,  forming  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespoot,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Elaetrs,  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesns.  Near  it  the  naval  camp  of 
the  Greeks  was  said  to  have  been  formed  during  the 
Trojan  War.  (Herod,  v.  65,  94;  Thucyd.  viii,  101; 
Streb.  xiii,  pp.  595,  603;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18;  Plin. 
v.  33;  PtoL  v.  2.  § 3;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  312.)  This 
promontory  is  now  called  Ymuheri. 

Near  the  promontory  was  situated  the  town  of 
Sigeum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  an  Aeolian 
colony,  founded  under  the  guidance  of  Archaeauax 
of  Mytilene,  who  used  the  stones  of  ancient 
Troy  in  building  this  new  place.  But  some  years 
later  the  Athenians  sent  troops  under  Phrynon  and 
expelled  the  Mytileneans ; and  this  act  of  violence 
led  to  a war  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for 
a long  time,  and  was  conducted  with  varying  success. 
Pittacus,  the  wise  Mytilcnean,  is  said  to  have  slain 
Phrynon  in  single  combat.  The  poet  Alcaeus  also 
was  engaged  in  one  of  the  actions.  The  dispute 
was  at  length  referred  to  Periander,  of  Corinth,  who 
decided  iu  favour  of  the  Athenians.  (Strah.  xiii. 
p.  599;  Hercd.  v.  95;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Diog.  LatM. 
i.  74.)  Henceforth  we  find  the  Fisistratidae  iu 
possession  of  Sigeum,  and  Hippias,  after  being  ex- 
pelled from  Athens,  is  known  to  have  retired  there 
with  his  family.  (Herod,  v.  65).  The  town  of 
Sigeum  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium 
soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  bo 
that  in  Strabo’s  lime  it  no  longer  existed.  (Strah. 
xiii.  p.  600  ; Plin.  v.  33.)  A hill  near  Sigeum, 
forming  a part  of  the  promontory,  was  believed  iu 
antiquity  to  contain  the  remains  of  Achillas,  which 
was  looked  upon  with  such  veneration  that  gradually 
a small  town  seems  to  have  risen  around  it,  under 
the  name  of  Achilleum  [Achilucum].  This  tomb, 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
3 s 3 
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Caesar,  and  Germanicus,  is  still  visible  in  the  form 
of  a inound  or  tumulus.  [L.  S.] 

SIGMAN  (2(7/10*'),  a river  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  § 2)  places  the  mouth  of  the  Sigman  be- 
tween the  At uris  (A dour)  and  the  Garonne;  and 
between  the  Sigman  and  the  Garonne  he  places  Cu- 
rianum  Promontoriuin.  [Cuiuanum.J  Marcianus 
( PeripL ),  who  lias  the  name  Signatius,  gives  two 
distances  between  the  mouth  of  the  A dour  and  that 
of  the  Sigman,  one  of  which  is  500  and  tho  other 
450  stadia.  We  cannot  trust  either  the  latitudes  of 
Ptolemy  or  the  distances  of  Marcian  along  this  coast. 
There  is  no  river  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Garonne  that  we  can  suppose  to  have  been  marked 
down  by  the  ancient  coasting  ships  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Leyre , which  flows  into  the  Bar  sin  dArcnchon. 
But  Gosselin  supposes  the  Sigman  to  be  the  Mimisan, 
which  is  about  half-way  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Bautin  dArcnchon.  [G.  L.] 

Sl'GNIA  (Tuyvia:  Eth.  Signinua:  Seym),  an 
ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  a lofty  hill  at 
the  NW.  angle  of  the  Volsoian  mountains,  looking 
down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  It  is  represented 
by  ancient  authors  as  a Homan  colony  founded  by 
Tanjuinius  Superbus,  at  the  same  time  with  Circeii. 
(Liv.  L 55;  Dionya.  iv.  63.)  Mo  trace  of  it  is  found 
before  this;  its  name  does  not  figure  among  the 
cities  of  tho  Latin  League  or  those  of  which  the 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  Alba;  and  the  story  told 
by  Dionysius  ((.  c .),  that  it  originated  at  first  in  a 
fortuitous  settlement  of  some  Homan  troops  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Tarquin,  certainly 
points  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a new  town,  and  not, 
like  so  many  of  the  Roman  colonies,  a new  settlement 
in  a previously  existing  city.  It  passed,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin,  into  the  bands  of  the  Homan 
Republic,  as  it  was  attacked  in  u.  c.  497  by  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self master  of  it  (Dionys.  v.  58).  A few  years  later, 
it  received  a fresh  colony,  to  recruit  its  exhausted  po- 
pulation (Liv.  ii.  21).  From  this  time  it  appears  to 
have  continued  a dependency  of  Rome,  and  never,  so 
far  an  we  learn,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Volscians, 
though  that  people  held  all  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain country.  Signia  must  indeed,  from  its  strong 
and  commanding  position,  overlooking  all  the  valley 
of  the  Trerus  and  the  brood  plain  between  it  and 
Praeneste,  have  been  a point  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  tiie  Romans  and  Latins,  especially  as  secur- 
ing their  communications  with  their  allies  the 
Hcrnicans.  In  n.  c.  340  the  Signians  shared  in  the 
general  defection  of  tho  Latins  (Lir.  viii.  3);  but  we 
have  no  account  of  the  part  they  took  in  the  war 
that  followed,  or  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
received  to  submission.  Wo  know  only  that  Signia 
became  again  (as  it  had  probably  been  before)  a 
Colonia  Latina,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  during  the 
Second  Punic  War.  On  that  occasion  it  was  one  of 
those  which  continued  faithful  to  Romo  at  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  war  (Liv.  xxvii.  10),  and  must 
therefore  have  been  still  in  a nourishing  condition. 
On  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded  position  we 
find  itselocted  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  Cartha* 
ginian  hostages  were  deposited  for  safety  (Id.  xxxii. 
2):  but  this  is  the  last  mention  of  it  tliat  occurs  in 
history,  except  that  the  battle  of  Sacriportus  is  de- 
scribed by  Plutarch  as  taking  placo  near  Signia 
(Pint.  Suit.  28).  That  decisive  action  was  fought 
in  the  plain  between  Signia  and  Praeneste  [Sacri- 
roBTt'sJ.  It,  however,  certainly  continued  during  1 
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the  later  ages  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire 
to  be  a considerable  municipal  town.  It  received  m 
fresh  body  of  colonists  under  the  Triumvirate,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  retained  the  rank  of  a 
Colonia.  Pliny  does  not  reckon  it  as  such,  and 
though  it  is  termed  “ Colonia  Signina  ” in  some  in- 
scriptions, these  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  (St rob. 
v.  p.  237;  Plin.  iii.  5.  8.  9;  Sfl.  Ital.  viii.  378; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  237 ; Zumpt,  de  Col  p.  333;  Grater, 
Inter,  p.  490.  5,  Ac.) 

Signia  was  chiefly  noted  under  the  Homan  Em- 
pire for  its  wine,  which,  though  harsh  and  astringent, 
was  valued  for  its  medical  qualities,  and  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  used  at  Rome  (Strab.  v.  p. 
237;  Plin.  xir.  6.  s.  8;  Atben.  i.  p.  27;  Sit  Ital. 
L Martial,  xiii.  116;  Cels,  de  Med.  iv.  5).  Its 
territory  produced  also  pears  of  a celebrated  quality 
(Juv.  xi.  73;  Plin.  xv.  15.  s.  16;  Colum.  v.  10.  § 
18;  Macrob.  Sot.  ii.  15),  as  well  as  excellent  vege- 
tables , which  were  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Home 
(Colum.  x.  131).  These  last  were  grown  on  a hill 
near  the  city,  called  by  Columella  Moos  Lepinns, 
apparently  one  of  the  underfalls  of  the  Volscian 
mountains;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  applying 
the  name  (as  modem  writers  hare  frequently  done) 
to  the  whole  of  that  mass  of  mountains  [Lkpixis 
Moxs].  Signia  also  gave  name  to  a particular 
kind  of  cement  known  as  “opus  Signinum,”  and 
extensively  employed  both  for  pavements  and  reser- 
voirs of  water  (Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46;  Colum.  i.  6. 
§ 12,  viii.  15.  § 3;  Vitruv.  viii.  7.  § 14). 

The  modern  town  of  Seyni  (a  poor  place,  with 
about  3500  inhabitants)  occupies  a part  only  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  latter  embraced  within 
the  circuit  of  its  walls  the  whole  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  stands  boldly  out  from  the  Volscian 
mountains,  with  which  it  is  connected  only  by  a 
narrow  neck  or  isthmus.  The  line  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  traced  throughout  its  whole  extent; 
they  are  constructed  of  large  masses  of  stone  (tho 
Imrd  limestone  of  which  the  hill  itself  consists),  of 
polygonal  or  rudely  squared  form,  and  afford  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
style  of  construction  commonly  known  as  Cyclopean 
or  Pelasgic,  of  which  striking  instances  are  found 
also  in  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Latium.  The 
city  had  in  all  five  gates,  two  of  which  still  retain 
their  primitive  construction ; and  one  of  these,  known 
as  the  Porta  Saractnetca,  presents  a remarkable 
instance  of  the  rudest  and  most  massive  Cyclopean 
construction.  The  architrave  is  formed  of  single 
masses  of  stone  not  less  than  12  feet  in  length,  laid 
across  from  one  impost  to  the  other.  This  gate  bus 
been  repeatedly  figured*;  another,  less  celebrated 
but  scarcely  less  remarkable,  is  found  on  the  SE. 
side  of  the  town,  and  is  constructed  in  a style  pre- 
cisely similar.  The  age  of  these  walls  and  gates 
has  been  a subject  of  much  controversy;  on  the  one 
hand  the  rude  and  massive  style  of  their  construc- 
tion, and  the  ahsence  of  all  traces  of  tho  arch  in  the 
gateways,  would  seem  to  assign  them  to  a remote 
and  indefinite  antiquity;  on  the  oilier  hand,  the 
historical  notices  that  we  possess  concerning  Signia 
all  tend  to  prove  tliat  it  was  not  one  of  the  nn»t 
ancient  cities  of  Latium,  and  that  there  could  not 
have  existed  a city  of  such  magnitude  previous  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Roman  colony  under  Tarquin. 
(For  the  discussion  of  this  question  as  well  as  for 


* The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  that  gireu 
by  Abckcn  ( Mittcl  I U diet h pL  2). 
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the  description  of  the  remains  themselves,  see  the 
Annali  delT  I rutituto  Archeologico  for  1829,  pp. 
78 — 87,  357 — 360;  Classical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
167—170;  Abeken,  Mittel  Italim,  p.  140,  &c.) 
The  only  other  remains  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walla  are  a temple  (now  converted  into  the  church 
of  S.  Pietro ) of  Koman  date,  aud  built  of  regularly 
squared  blocks  of  tufo;  and  nearly  adjoining  it  a 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  of  considerable  size  and 
lined  with  the  “ opus  Signinum."  {Annali,  L c.  p. 
82.)  Several  inscriptions  of  imperial  date  are  also 
preserved  iu  the  modern  town.  [E.II.B.] 
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RIGRIA'NE  (h  Srypiai^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  525),  a 
district  of  Media  Atropatene,  near  the  Caspian 
Cates.  Ptolemy  calls  it  hyptayucl)  (vii.  2.  § 
6).  [V.] 

SI'GRIUM  (llyptoy),  the  wcstemmcHt  promontory 
of  the  i>land  of  Lesbos,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Sigri  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  616,  618.)  Stephanus  B. 
(#.  r.)  calls  Sigrium  a harbour  of  Lesbos.  [L.  S.] 
SIGULfyNES  (ZtyovKsstm),  a German  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  U.§  11)  as  inhabiting 
the  Citnbrian  Chersonesus,  to  the  north  of  the 
Saxones.  hut  is  otherwise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
SIGYNNES  (Ztyhyrt r,  Herod,  v.  9 ; llywoi, 
Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  320;  Orph.  Arg.  759;  Zlytyyoi, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  520).  The  only  nante  of  any  Trmna- 
Danubian  population,  other  than  Scythian,  known 
to  Herodotus  was  that  of  the  Sigynnea,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  described  as  the  Thracians  described 
them  to  either  himself  or  his  informants.  The 
Thracian  notion  of  one  of  these  Sigynnea  was  that 
he  wore  a Median  dress,  and  considered  himself  a 
descendant  of  the  Medos;  t hough  how  this  could 
be  was  more  than  Herodotus  could  say.  **  Any- 
thing, however,  is  possible  in  a long  space  of 
time.’’  The  horses  of  the  Sigynnea  were  undersized 
— ponies,  indeed,  rather  than  horses.  They  were 
flatnnsed  and  long-haired  ; their  coat  being  five 
fingers  deep.  They  were  too  weak  to  carry  a man 
on  their  back;  but  not  too  weak  for  harness.  In 
chariots  they  were  light  ami  quick ; and  in  the 
drawing  of  chariots  the  Sigynnes  took  great  delight. 

We  must  look  on  Sigynnes  as  a general  and  col- 
lective name  for  a large  assemblage  of  populations; 
inasmuch  as  their  country  is  said  to  extend  as  far 
westwards  as  the  Heneti  on  the  Adriatic.  Say  that 
it  reached  what  was  afterwards  tho  frontier  of  Pan- 
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nonia.  On  the  north  it  must  really  have  been 
bounded  by  6ome  of  the  Scythian  districts.  In  the 
language  of  the  Ligyans  above  Massilia,  tho  word 
Sirpjnna  means  a merchant,  nr  retail-dealer,  or  car- 
rier. In  Cyprus  they  call  spears  by  the  name 
Sigynna.  The  resemblance  of  this  word  to  the 
name  Zigeun=  Gipsy  has  often  been  noticed.  Word 
for  word,  it  may  be  the  same.  It  may  also  have 
been  applied  to  the  gipsies  with  the  meaning  it  has 
iu  Ligyan.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the 
Sigynnea  were  gipsies.  [K,  G.  L.] 

SIHOR  (hup).  I.  The  torrent  more  commonly 
known  as  “ the  River  of  Egypt,”  the  southern 
boundary  of  tl»e  Promised  Land,  identified  by  tins 
LXX.  with  Rhinocorura,  tho  modem  Wady-el- 
Arish,  [Riiikocorura.]  (Joshua,  xiii.  3;  1 Citron* 
xiii.  5;  Jeremiah,  ii.  18.)  In  the  first  cited  passage, 
the  LXX.  read  Avfc  rfis  bouchrou  rrjs  sard  wpboos- 
■soy  Aiyinrrov;  in  the  second,  Spiuy  Aiyinrrov, 
and  only  in  the  last  is  a proper  name  retained,  and 
there  it  is  changed  to  St.  Jerome  (Onomast. 

*.  r.),  following  Eusebius,  describes  it  as  before 
Egypt,  and  speaks  of  a village  of  the  name  between 
Aelia  and  Eleutheropolis,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  they  could  have  identified  with  the 
Sihor  above  named.  St.  Jerome  says  that  he  lias 
said  more  on  the  subject  M iu  libria  Hebrairorum 
quaestiooum,”  but  the  passage  is  not  to  be  found 
there.  In  hia  “ Epitaphium  Paulae"  he  writes, 

“ veniara  ad  Aegypti  flumen  Sior,  qui  interpretatur 
turbidua"  (p.  677);  but  lie  here  probably  means 
the  Nile,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  called 
Sihor,  as  in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah  above  referred 
to.  The  village  named  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
doubtless  marked  the  site  of  the  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  situated  in  the  mountains,  and  written  Zior 
in  the  authorised  version,  but  Ijpy  in  the  ori- 
ginal (Joshua,  xv.  54),  and  in  the  LXX.  Ii *p, 
(ah  UccpaiU). 

2.  Sihor  or  SninoR  Librath  (LXX.  Iibr  sal 
AaSavde),  perhaps  to  be  taken  as  two  names,  as 
by  the  LXX.,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome,  who  name 
“ Sior  in  tribu  Aser,”  without  the  addition  of 
Libnath.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  the  border  of 
Asher.  (Joshua,  xix.  26.)  The  various  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  place  or  places  arc  stated  by 
Bonfrerius  (Comment,  in  loc.),  but  mme  are  satis- 
factory, and  the  site  or  sites  have  still  to  l«  re- 
covered. [G.  W.] 

SILA  (^  XtAa:  Sila)  was  the  name  given  in 
ancient  times  to  a part  of  the  Apennines  in  the  S. 
of  Bruttium,  which  were  clothed  with  dense  forests, 
and  furnished  abundance  of  pitch,  as  well  as  timber 
for  ship-building.  Strabo  tells  us  it  was  700  stadia 
(70  geog.  miles)  in  length,  and  places  iti  commence- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Locri.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
261.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he,  as  well  as 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  who  notices  it  in  connection  with 
Rhegium  and  Leucopetra,  assigned  the  name  to  the 
southernmost  group  of  the  Apennines  (the  range  of 
A spromonte),  S.  of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the 
Torinaean  and  Scyllctic  gulfs.  At  tho  present  day 
the  name  of  Si7<i  is  given  only  to  the  detached  and 
outlying  mountain  group  N.  of  tliat  isthmus,  and 
E.  of  Cosenxa  (Consentia.)  It  in  probable  that  the 
name,  which  evidently  means  only  **  the  forest,"  anc 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  silta.  and  the  Greek 
DAtj.  was  originally  applied  in  a more  general  sense 
to  all  tho  forest  covered  mountains  of  this  part  of 
Calabria , though  now  restricted  to  the  group  in 
question.  (E.  H.  B.J 
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SILACE'NAE,  a place  in  Lower  Pnnnonla,  on 
the  south  of  Lake  Pciso.  ( IL  Ant.  n.  233,  where 
it  appears  in  the  ablat.  form  Silacenis).  Its  exact 
site  is  unknown.  [L.S.] 

SILANA,  a town  in  the  NW.  of  Thessaly,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Atbamania,  mentioned  along  with 
Gomphi  and  Tricca  by  Livy.  Leake  conjectures 
that  it  occupied  the  site  of  Polidna , near  which  are 
several  squared  blocks  of  ancient  workmanship. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ir. 
p.  529.) 

SI'LARUS  (XlAapot,  Ptol. ; SiAaplr,  Strab. : Sele), 
a considerable  river  of  Southern  Italy,  flowing  into 
the  gulf  of  Poeidonia,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Campania  and  Lucania.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  near  Teora,  on  the  confines  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  and  not  far  from  the  souroes  of  the  Aufidus; 
thence  flows  for  some  distance  in  a southerly  direction 
till  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tanager  ( Tanogro ), 
a considerable  stream,  which  joins  it  from  the  SE. ; 
it  then  turns  to  the  SW.  and  pursues  that  direction 
to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  about  5 miles  to  the  N. 
of  the  city  of  Paestum.  About  5 miles  from  its 
mouth  it  receives  another  important  tributary  in  the 
Calor  ( Calore),  which  joins  it  from  the  S.  Between 
the  Calor  and  Tanager,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Silarus 
rises  the  mountain  group  of  Monnt  Albnmus,  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  in  connection  with  that  river.  The 
“ lud  Silari  ” of  the  same  author  are  evidently  the 
same  with  the  extensive  woods  which  still  clothe  the 
valley  of  the  Sele  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Tanogro  to  within  a few  miles  of  the  sea.  (Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  146.)  The  Silarus  was  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny  the  recognised  boundary  between 
Campania  (including  under  that  name  the  land  of 
the  Picentini)  and  Lucania;  but  this  applies  only  to 
its  course  near  its  mouth,  as  Eburi  ( Eboti ),  though 
situated  to  the  N.  of  it,  is  included  by  Pliny  among 
the  towns  of  Lucania.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251,  vi.  p.  252; 
PUn.  iii.  5.  as.  9,  10,  II. s.  15;  Ptol  iii.  1.  § 8;  Mel. 
iL  4.  § 9;  Tab.  PeuU.\  Dionys.  Per.  361.)  A pecu- 
liarity of  its  waters,  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers,  is  that  they  had  the  power  of  petrifying 
sticks,  leaves,  and  other  substances  immersed  in 
them.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251  ; Plin.  iL  103.  a.  106;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  582.) 

The  name  is  written  by  Lucan  and  Columella 
Siler,  and  the  same  form  is  found  in  Vibius  Sequester, 
indicating  an  approach  to  the  modern  name  of  Sele. 
(Lucan,  iL  426  ; Col  am.  x.  136;  Vib.  S*q.  p. 
18.)  [E.H.B.] 

SILAS  (2iM»,  Arrian,  ItuL  c.  6;  Strab.  xv.  p. 
703;  Diod.  ii.  37),  a river  of  the  Upper  Panjab, 
the  story  of  which,  as  told  by  anciont  writers,  is 
clearly  fabulous.  According  to  Arrian  and  others, 
the  water  of  this  river  was  so  light  that  nothing 
could  swim  in  it.  Lassen,  who  has  examined  this 
story  with  his  usual  acuteness,  has  shown  from  the 
Mahabhdrata  that  there  was  a stream  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  India  called  the  Silo,  the  water  of 
which  was  endowed  with  a highly  petrifying  power, 
from  which  circumstance  the  river  obtained  its 
signification,  Silo  meaning  in  Sanscrit  a stone. 
( ZeiUchr . f.  Kunde  des  Morgenlandt , ii.  p.  63.) 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  occurs  differently 
written.  Thus  Diodorus  writes  XlWav  voremir; 
Antigonus  2uA.av  Kfrfjnjv.  ( Mirab . c.  161.)  Pliny 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  story,  but  calls  the  river 
Side  in  bis  quotation  from  Ctesias  (xxxi.  2. 
18).  [V.] 

Sl'LBlUM  (2iAfroK:  Eth.  Silbianu-*),  a small 
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town  of  Phrygia,  oh  the  east  of  Apamea  and 
Celaenae,  and  beyond  the  source  of  the  Maeandcr 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  § 25  ; Plin.  v.  29).  In  the  Byzantine 
writers  it  is  sometimes  mentioned  under  corrupt 
forms  of  its  name,  such  as  Silbia  (Hierocl  p.  667), 
Sublas  (Cinnamus,  vi.  15),  or  Subliutn  and  Syblaea 
(Orient  Christ  p.  809).  This  place,  which  was 
the  see  of  a bishop,  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Apamea.  Modern  travellers  seek  its  site  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  SanduJcli.  (Kiepert,  in  Frtaufs 
Fvnf  Inschri/ten,  p.  37.)  [L.  S.] 

SILI  or  SI  MI  (2fAoi  or  lyut f,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  772), 
a tribe  of  Acthiopians,  who  used  the  horns  of  the 
oryx,  n species  of  gazelle,  as  weapons.  Some  have 
considered  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Aldloirfs 
2tfxol  of  Agatharcbides,  pi  42,  (Comp.  Diodor.  iiL 

8. )  [T.  H.  D.] 

SI  LICENSE  FLUMEN,  a river  in  Hispania 

Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corduba,  probably 
the  Guadajoz,  or  one  of  its  tributaries.  (Hirt. 
B.  A.  57.)  [T.H.D.] 

S1L1KDIUM  (SiAlrbioy),  a small  town  of  Troas 
nt  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis.  [L,  S.] 

SILINGAE  (2*\lyyxu),  a tribe  of  Germany,  on 
the  south  of  the  Sem nones,  between  the  western 
slopes  of  Mods  Asciburgios  and  the  river  Albis. 
(Ptol.  ii.  II.  § 18.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  name  is  the  one  from  which  the  modern  Silesia 
or  Schlesien  is  formed.  (Latham,  Tacit,  Germ. 
p.  138 ; Paiacky,  Gesch.  von  Bvhmen , toL  i. 
P 68.)  [L.S.] 

SILIS  (Sele),  a small  river  of  Venetia,  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  above 
Treviso  (Tarvisium),  and  flows  into  the  laguncs  at 
Altinum  (AUmo).  It  is  still  called  the  Sele.  (Plin. 
iii.  18.  s.  22.)  [B.H.B.] 

SlLLA(2tAAo,Isid.  Cbarax,§  2,  ed.  Muller,  1855\ 
a river  of  Apolloniatis,  a district  of  Assyria,  which, 
according  to  Isidorus,  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  of  Artemi t a.  [Aktkmita.]  There  can  lie  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  river  now  called  the  DitjaUh. 
It  is  also,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  called 
by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  ’Avd^ria)  the  Dclas.  Forbiger 
imagines  that  the  Diabus  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6), 
the  Duma  of  Zosimus  (iii.  25),  and  the  Gorges  of 
Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  § 7),  refer  to  the  same  river.  It  is, 
however,  more  likely  that  the  first  of  tliese  streams 
is  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  called  the  Zaba- 

tns-  „ . po 

SILO  or  SHILOIi  (2»?A»/u:  Eth.  TtjAievrnis),  a 
town  of  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  in  the 
mountain  region  according  to  Josephus  (A  nt.  v.  1), 
where  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  were  first  established 
by  Joshua  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  There  also  were  assembled  the  national 
convocations  for  the  division  of  the  land  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  public  business  affecting  the  whole 
Union.  (, Joshua,  xviii.  1,  10,  xix.  51,  xxi.  2,  xxii. 

9. )  There  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord  in 
the  days  of  Eli  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  L — iii.). 
There  was  the  seat  of  the  Divine  worship  until  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Aphek,  from  which  period  the 
decline  of  Shiloh  must  be  dated  (ch.  iv.)  until  its 
desolation  became  proverbial  in  Israel.  (Psalm 
lxxviii.  60  ; Jeremiah,  vii.  12,  xxvi.  6,  9.)  Its 
situation  is  very  particularly  described  in  the  book 
of  Judges  (xxi.  19),  as  “ on  the  north  side  of  Bethel, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from 
Bethel  to  Shechein,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebotwli.” 
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St.  Jerome  places  itxii.  M.  P.  from  Neapolia  (=She-  Ratomagus  their  capita].  But  tins  Ratomagus  is 
chem  — Nablus),  in  the  toparchy  of  Acrabaitena.  conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  the  Augustomagtis  ef 
( Onomast . ».  v.)  Its  ruins  were  shown,  and  the  the  Itin.  and  of  the  Table,  which  is  Senlis  [Au- 
remains  of  the  altar  among  them,  in  his  day.  (Com-  oustomaous]. 

mmt.  m Sophon.  i.  14,  Epitaph.  Paulae.)  From  Pliny  (iv.  c.  17)  mentions  the  Ulmanetes  in 
these  notes  the  site  is  easily  identified  with  the  Gallia  Belgica:  “ Suessiones  liberi,  Ulmanetes  liberi, 
modem  SUun,  on  the  east  of  the  Nablus  road,  about  Tungri.”  It  is  possible  that  this  too  may  be  a eor- 
four  hours  south  of  that  town,  situated  over  against  rupted  form  of  Silvanectes,  for  the  modem  name 
a village  named  ELLebban  (Lebonah),  which  lends  Senlis  confirms  the  form  Silvanectes,  and  the  name 
its  name  also  to  a Khan  on  the  road-side,  SUun  is  Ulntanetes  is  otherwise  unknown.  [G.  L.) 

merely  a heap  of  ruins  lying  on  a hill  of  moderate  SI'LVIA,  a place  in  Illyria,  on  the  mod  from 
elevation  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of. a valley  Sinnium  to  Salona.  (Itin.  Ant  p.269.)  It  is 
through  which  passes  the  great  north  rood  from  probably  the  same  town  as  the  Salvia  of  Ptolemy 
Judaea  to  Galilee.  M Among  the  ruins  of  modem  [Salvia].  It  is  identified  with  Keupris  by  La- 
houses  are  traces  of  buildings  of  greater  antiquity,  pie.  [T.  H.  D.] 

and  at  some  distance,  towards  the  east,  is  a well  of  SPLVIUM  (SiA otiov:  Eth.  Sil vinos:  Garagnone), 

good  water,  and  in  the  valleys  many  tombs  ex-  a town  of  Apulia  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It 
cavated  in  the  rock.’’  (Robinson,  BibL  Res.  vol.  iii.  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  283)  as  the  frontier  town 
pp.  86 — 89.)  Among  the  tombs  of  Shiloh,  if  Re-  of  the  Peucetii,  and  its  name  is  noticed  by  Pliny 
land's  conjecture  is  correct,  is  to  be  sought  the  very  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
slender  authority  on  which  the  pagans  rested  their  g.  16).  But  at  a much  earlier  period  it  is  mentioned 
assertion  that  their  demigod  Silenus  was  buried  in  by  Diodorus  as  an  Apulian  town,  which  was  wrested 
the  country  of  the  Hebrews;  and  the  fact  of  the  from  the  Samnites  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  306 
effigy  of  this  deity  being  found  on  the  coins  of  (Diod.  xx.  80).  Our  only  clue  to  its  position  is 
FI* via  Neapolia,  certainly  lends  countenance  to  his  derived  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  20  miles 
ingenious  hypothesis  that  the  fable  originated  in  from  Venusia,  on  the  branch  of  the  Appian  Way 
the  imaginary  correspondence  between  this  name  which  led  direct  to  Tarentum.  This  distance  coin- 
and  the  town  of  Ephraim.  ( Palaestxna , p.  1017.)  cides  with  the  site  of  a town  (now  destroyed)  called 
But  the  error  which  he  has  copied  from  Benjamin  of  Garagnone , situated  about  midway  between  Spinaz- 
Tndela,  of  placing  the  tomb  of  Samuel  in  Shiloh,  is  solo  and  Poggio  Orsmo,  and  nearly  dne  E.  of  Venosa 
obviously  attributable  to  a lapse  of  memory  on  the  (Prmtilli,  ViaAppia,  iv.  6.  p.  478;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii 
part  of  that  writer,  as  no  one  has  ever  identified  p.  188).  [E.H.  B.] 

Shiloh  with  the  modern  Nebi  SamtdL  The  error  SILURA,  an  island  of  Britain,  separated  only  by 
is  corrected  by  Asher.  (Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin  a narrow  strait  from  the  coast  of  the  Dumnonii,  who 
<tf  Tudela,  ed.  A.  Asher,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  vol.  ii.  p.  inhabited  the  most  SW.  point  of  Britannia.  (Solin. 
95.)  [G.  W.]  c.  22.)  It  is  probably  the  same  island  which  Sul- 

SILOAM.  [Jerusalem,  p.  28,  b.]  picius  Severus  (iL  51)  calls  Sylina,  and  seems  to 

SPLPIA,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  N.  of  the  mean  the  ScUly  Islands.  [T.  H.  D.] 

Baetis,  and  apparently  ift  the  Sierra  &I arena.  (Liv.  Sl'LURES  (jilKupex,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 24),  a powerful 
xxviii.  12.)  Probably  Linares.  [T.  H.  D.)  and  warlike  people  in  the  W.  part  of  Britannia  Ro- 

Sl'LSILIS  (Not.  Imp.),  a fort  situated  on  the  mans,  whose  territory  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 

right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Omboa  and  Apolli-  estuary  of  the  Sabrina.  The  important  towns  of 
nopolia  Magna  in  Upper  Aegypt.  The  original  Isca  and  Venta  belonged  to  them.  Tacitus  (Agr. 
name  of  this  place  is  nearly  preserved  in  the  modern  11)  calls  them  descendants  of  the  Iberi  of  Spain, 
SUUi.  The  fort  of  Silsilis  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  and  states  that  they  had  emigrated  from  Ireland 
mountain  now  called  Gebel  SelsiUk,  or  “ bill  of  the  into  Britain;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
chain,”  and  was  one  of  the  points  which  commanded  for  this  opinion.  (Cf.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen , p. 
the  passage  of  the  river.  For  at  this  spot  the  202.)  Although  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  they 
Arabian  and  Libyan  hills  approach  each  ether  so  caosed  them  continual  alarm;  and  they  were  the 
nearly  that  the  Nile,  contracted  to  about  half  its  only  people  of  Britain  who,  at  a later  period,  main- 
ordinary  width,  seems  to  flow  between  two  perpen-  tained  their  independence  against  the  Saxons, 
dicnl&r  walls  of  sandstone.  Silsilis  was  one  of  the  (Beda.  Hist.  Ee c.  i.  12,  seq.;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  2, 
principal  seats  for  the  worship  of  the  Nile  itself,  and  31 ; Plin.  iv.  16.  s.  30.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

Bameses  II.  consecrated  a temple  to  it,  where  it  was  SLME'NA(2l/i^Ko:  Eth.  2t/xijvevs),  a town  on  tht 
worshipped  under  the  emblem  of  a crocodile  and  the  coast  of  Lycia,  60  stadia  from  AperUe(Plin.  ▼.  27  ; 
appellation  of  Hapimoou.  The  stone  quarries  of  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  239,  240, 
Silsilis  were  also  celebrated  for  their  durable  and  where  it  is  called  Somena,  7,&pr\va  ; comp.  Leake 
beautiful  stone,  of  which  tire  great  temples  and  Asia  Minor,  p.  188;  Spratl  and  Forbes,  Travels  in 
monuments  of  the  Thebaid  were  for  the  most  part  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  vol.  iL  pp.  86,  274.)  [L.  S.] 
built.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes , roi  ii.  SI'MENI.  [Icehl] 
p.  283.)  [W.  B.  D.]  SIMEON.  [Palakstiica,  p.  529,  b.] 

SILVANECTES.  This  name  occurs  in  the  SIMITTU  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 29),  called  by 

Notitia  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallia,  where  the  chief  Pliny  (v.  4.  § 4)  Simittuenae  Oppidum,  a Roman 
town  is  called  Civitas  Silvanectium.  In  the  Notit.  colony  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  road  from 
Imp.  the  Silvanectes  are  placed  in  Belgica  Secunda,  Cirta  to  Carthago,  7 miles  to  the  W.  of  Bulla  Regia, 
but  the  name  there  denotes  a town,  according  to  the  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  43.)  There  were  some  mineral  waters 
usage  then  established  of  giving  to  the  capital  towns  5 miles  E.  of  the  town  (lb.).  It  lay  on  the  site  of 
the  names  of  their  people.  It  appears  almost  certain  the  present  Ain  Semii,  cn  the  Qued-elBull,  2 leagues 
that  the  Subanecti  of  Ptoleiny  (ii.  9.  § 11)  is  the  to  the  W.  of  Bull.  [T.  H D.] 

same  name  as  Silvanectae  or  Silvanectes.  Ptulemy  SIMOIS  (3«#«kis),  a small  river  of  Trr*s,  having 

places  the  Subanecti  east  of  the  Seine,  and  make*  its  source  iu  Mount  Ida,  or  more  accurately  in  Mount 
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Coty  las,  which  passed  by  Ilion,  joined  the  Scamander 
below  that  city.  This  river  is  frequently  spoken  of 
in  the  Iliad,  and  described  as  a rapid  mountain  torrent. 
(71  iv.  475,  v.  774,  xii.  22,  xxi.  308;  comp. 
Aeschyl.  A gam.  692 ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  597 ; FtoL  v. 
2.  § 3;  Stcph.  B.  a.  v.\  Pomp.  Mela,  i,  18;  Plin.  v. 
33 ; and  Scamander.)  Its  present  name  is  Dum- 
brtk  Choi , and  at  present  its  course  is  so  altered  that 
it  is  no  longer  a tributary  of  the  Scamander,  bat 
flows  directly  into  the  Hellespont.  • £L.  S.] 

SIMUNDU.  [Taprobanb.] 

SIMYLLA  (l^AAa,  Ptoh  vii.  1.  § 6),  a com- 
mercial entrepot  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  district  called  ’Apiox&  SaSivwv.  It  is  noticed 
in  the  Peri  pins  by  the  name  of  Z^pvKXa,  and  was 
probably  at  or  near  Bautin,  a little  N.  of  Bom- 
bay.  [V.] 

Sl'MYRA  (2</ufym),  a maritime  city  of  Phoenicia 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  connection  with  Marathas 
and  Antaradus,  N.  of  Tripolis,  Orthosis,  and  the 
river  Eleutherus  (v.  20).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  month  of  the  Eleut herns  and  Orthosia, 
and,  if  the  figures  can  be  trusted,  10'  west  of  the 
former,  14'  north;  in  the  same  latitude  with  Or- 
thosia (i.  c.  34°  40'),  bnt  40*  cast  of  it,  which 
would  seem  cither  to  imply  an  ignorance  of  the 
coast,  or  to  intimate  that  Simyra  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  that  the  Elentbcras  ran 
southward  to  the  sea.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Aradians,  together  with  tho  neigh- 
bouring Marathus  (xvi.  p.  753),  apparently  placing 
it  north  of  the  Eleutherus.  In  addition  to  wliat  has 
been  said  under  Marathus,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  identification  there  attempted,  the  following  may 
be  cited  from  Shaw,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
situation  of  Simyra:  “ The  ancient  Marathas  may 
be  fixed  at  some  ruins  near  the  Sapttd  Fountain, 
which  make,  with  Rou-wadde  and  Tortosa,  almost 
an  equilateral  triangle.  About  5 miles  from  the 
river  Akber,  and  24  to  the  SSE.  of  Tortosa,  there 
are  other  considerable  ruins  known  by  the  name  of 
Sumrah,  with  several  rich  plantations  of  mulberry 
and  other  fruit  trees  growing  in  and  round  about 
them.  These,  from  the  very  name  and  situation, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Simyra  ...  the  seat  formerly  of  the  Zemarites.  Pliny 
v.  20)  makes  Simyra  a city  of  Coelesyria,  and  ac- 
quaints us  that  Mount  Libanos  ended  there  to  the 
northward ; but  as  Sumrah  lies  in  the  Jrune  (i.  e. 
the  great  plain),  2 leagues  distant  from  that 
mountain,  this  circumstance  will  better  fall  in  with 
Area,  where  Mount  Libanua  is  remarkably  broken 
off  and  discontinued."  (Travels,  pp.  268,  269.)  The 
ruins  of  Area  are  5 miles  E.  of  Sumrah,  and  2 leagues 
WSW.  of  Area  is  the  Nahr-cl-Berd,  the  Cold 
River,  which  Shaw  and  others  identify  with  the  Kleu- 
theru*.  It  is  manifest  how  irreconcilable  all  this 
is  with  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers. 
[Eukutiikhus:  Orthosia;  Marathus.]  [G.W.] 
SIN  A.  [Sena.] 

SINAE  ( ol  27vcu,  Ptol.  vii.  3,  &c.),  the  ancient 
nation  of  the  Chinese,  whose  hind  is  first  described 
by  Ptolemy  (f.  e.)  and  Marcianus  (p.  29,  seq  ),  but 
in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  Indeed,  the  whole 
knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
vested  on  the  reports  of  individual  merchants  who 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  among  a people 
who  then,  as  in  modem  times,  isolated  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
the  assumption  which  Deguignes  sought  to  es- 
tablish, that  a political  alliance  was  formed  between 
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Rome  and  China,  and  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelias 
Antoninus  sent  a formal  embassy  thither  in  the 
year  166,  rests  solely  on  the  name  of  Yan-Tun, 
which  that  writer  discovered  in  some  ancient  Chi- 
nese annals,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  with 
great  suspicion.  (See  Bohlen,  dot  Alte  Inditn,  L 
p.  71.)  According  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy, 
the  country  of  the  Sinae  extended  very  far  to  the 
and  was  connected  with  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  by 
an  unknown  land,  so  that  the  Indian  Ocean  formed 
a large  mediterranean  sea.  He  does  not  venture  to 
define  its  eastern  boundary,  but  finishes  his  account 
of  the  known  earth  with  the  180th  degree  of  longi- 
tude, without,  however,  denying  that  there  were 
tracts  of  unknown  land  still  farther  to  the  E.  But 
Cosmaa  Indicoplenstes  (ap.  Montfaucon,  N.  ColL 
Patrum,  ii.  p.  337),  who  calls  the  conntry  of  the 
Sinae  T(Ivit(o,  was  the  first  who  laid  down  its 
correct  boundary  by  the  ocean  on  the  E.  On  the 
N.  it  was  bounded  by  Serica,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  India  extra  Gangem,  from  which  it  was  divided 
by  the  river  Aspithra  (probably  the  Bangjxi-Kung) 
and  the  Semanthine  mountains.  Thus  it  embnurd 
the  southern  half  of  China,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Farther  India,  ns  Tongqttin,  Cochin-China,  Cam - 
boja,  &c.  Ptolemy  mentions  several  large  bays 
and  promontories  on  the  coast.  At  the  extreme 
NE.  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  land  of  the 
Sinae  abutted  on  Further  India,  was  the  great  gulf 
(of  &a*n),  which  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinae  was 
formed  by  the  South  Cape  (t!>  Ntfrior  6xpov) 
(probably  Cape  Camboja),  and  on  the  side  of  India 
by  another  large  promontory  (perhaps  Cape  Ro- 
mania), To  the  S.  of  South  Cape,  and  between  it 
and  the  Cape  of  the  Satyrs  (2arvp*»>  bxpor ), 
l’tolemv  and  Maicianus  (p.  30)  place  another  large 
bay  called  Theriodes  (&npu»$ris  k6\wos)  ; and  to 
the  S.  of  the  Cape  of  Satyrs,  again,  and  between  it 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cottiaria,  the  Bay  of  the 
Sinae  (JLivSov  k6\wos).  These  very  vague  and  in- 
correct accounts  do  not  permit  us  to  decide  with 
any  confidence  respecting  the  places  indicated  by 
Ptolemy;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Cape 
of  the  Satyrs  may  have  been  Cape  St,  James,  the 
Theriodes  Sinus  the  bay  between  it  and  the  month 
of  the  river  Camboja  or  Mayiciang,  and  the  Bay  of 
the  Sinae  the  gulf  of  Tongguin.  Among  the 
mountains  of  the  country  Ptolemy  names  only  the 
Montes  Semanthini  ^Ji7i/xas6iybtr  upos),  which  formed 
its  MW.  boundary.  Among  the  rivers  indicated 
are  the  Aspithra  fAoynBpa),  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains just  mentioned,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded; the  Ambastus  (?  ApSaovos),  probably  the 
Camboja,  which  fell  into  the  Great  Bay  between 
the  towns  of  Brnmma  and  Rhabana;  tho  Senoe  ot 
Sainos  (2*Vov  or  2 alros)  more  to  the  S. ; and  far- 
ther still  in  the  same  direction  the  Cottiaria  (Kor- 
r lapis),  which  emptied  itself  into  the  bay  of  the 
Sinae  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of  Cattigara.  The  last 
may  perhaps  be  the  Si  Kiang,  which  discharges  it- 
self at  Canton.  Respecting  the  nation  of  the  Sinae 
themselves,  we  have  no  information,  though  Ptolemy 
mentions  ►everal  subdivisions  of  them;  as  in  the  N. 
the  Semanthini,  on  the  like  named  mountains  ; S. 
of  them  the  Acadonie,  with  a town  called  Acadra, 
and  again  to  the  S.  the  Aspithrae,  on  the  Aspithra, 
and  having  a city  of  the  same  name  as  the  river. 
SE.  of  the  latter,  on  the  Great  Bay,  and  dwelling 
on  the  river  Ambastus,  were  the  Ambastae.  Lastly, 
in  a still  more  southern  district  between  the  bay  of 
Theriodes  and  that  of  the  Sinae,  were  the  Aethiopc* 
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Ichthyophagi  and  the  Sinae  Ichthyophagi.  Among 
tlie  8 cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  namely,  Bramma; 
Rhabana,  Cattigara,  Acadra,  Aspithra,  Cocconagra, 
&trata,  and  Thinae  or  Sinae,  the  last  iras  un- 
doubtedly the  moet  important,  and  was  regarded  by 
him  and  others  as  the  capital  of  the  nation.  It  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  Thsin,  in  the  province  of 
Chensi,  or  even  Nankin  itself.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Sinae  were  anciently  called  Thinae  (eu'ai); 
though  it  is  said  that  this  form  of  their  name  only 
arose  from  tho  Arabic  pronanciation  of  Sinae.  (See 
Sickler,  ii.  p.  518;  Gesenius,  l/eb.  Lex.  p.  788.)  The 
next  town  in  point  of  importance  was  Cattigara, 
which  both  Ptolemy  and  Marcianos  regard  as  the 
chief  place  of  trade.  [Cattigara.]  [T.H.D.J 
SINAI  (Sira  Spot),  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  It,  however,  lent  its  name  to  the 
whole  peninsula  in  which  it  was  situated,  which 
must  therefore  first  be  described.  It  is  formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Red  Sea  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  is  bounded  by  the  Heroopoliticus  Sinus 
(or  Sea  of  Sues ) on  the  west,  and  the  Aekniticus 
Sinus  (the  Gulf of  A kobo)  on  the  east,  ending  in  the 
Posidium  Promontoriuin  (Rat  Mohammed).  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Sues  stood  Areinoe 
{Suez),  and  Adana  ( A kaba),  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  that  hears  its  name.  The  caravan  rood  of  the 
great  Haj , which  joins  these  two  towns,  traverses  a 
high  table-land  of  desert,  now  called  El~Tihs=.il  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Wandering,'’  part  of  ancient 
Idumaea.  To  tlie  south  of  this  rood,  the  plateau 
of  chalk  formation  is  continued  to  Jtibel  Tih,  the 
fi4\ava  ofnj  of  Ptolemy,  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  gulf,  in  a line  slightly  curved  to  the 
south,  and  bounded  in  that  direction  by  a belt  of 
sandstone,  consisting  of  arid  plains,  almost  without 
water  or  signs  of  vegetation.  To  this  succeeds  the 
district  of  primitive  granite  formation,  which  ex- 
tends quite  to  the  southern  cape,  and  runs  into  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  east,  but  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  alluvial  soil  called  ELK  da  from  the 
Sea  of  Suez.  The  northern  part  of  the  Tih  is 
called  in  Scripture  “ the  wilderness  of  Paran  ” 
(Numb.  xii.  16,  xiii.  3,  xxxii.  8,  dec.),  in  which 
the  Israelites  abode  or  wandered  during  great  part  of 
the  forty  years;  although  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  identify  this  last  with  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.  This  wilderness  of  Sin  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  connected,  in  name  and  situa- 
tion, with  Mount  Sinai  ; but  as  the  Israelites 
entered  on  the  wilderness  of  Sin  on  leaving  their  en- 
campment by  the  Red  Sea,  the  next  station  to 
Elim  (Exwl.  xvi.  1;  Numb,  xxxiii.  10,  11),  and 
traversed  it  between  Elim  and  Kephidim,  where 
they  had  apparently  left  it  (Exod.  xvii.  1), — for 
Dophkah  and  A lush  are  inserted  between  tho  two  in 
Nuinbert  xxxiii.  13—14,—  and  yet  bad  not  arrived 
at  Sinai  (ver.  15;  Exod.  xvi.  1),  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  identification  rests  on  solid  ground. 
Ku>cbins  and  St.  Jerome,  who  distinguish  between 
the  deserts  of  Sin  and  Sinai,  yet  appear  to  extend 
the  former  too  far  eastward.  “ The  desert  of  Sin," 
they  say,  “ extends  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
desert  of  Sina;  for  they  came  from  the  desert  of  Sin 
to  Rephidim,  and  thence  to  the  desert  of  Siuai,  near 
Mount  Sina,  where  Moses  received  the  dispensation 
of  the  Law;  but  this  desert  is  the  same  as  that  of 
K oxides  according  to  the  Hebrew,  but  not  according 
to  the  LXX.”  The  confusion  indicated  by  this  last 
remark  may  he  explained  by  the  observations,  1st, 
that  Zin,  which  is  a synouym  “ for  the  wilderness  of 
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Kadesh  * (Numb.  xx.  1,  xxxiii.  36),  is  identical 
w Greek  with  the  Sin  (i.  e.  2«V);  the  2 representing 
both  tlie  ^ (tsadi)  of  jy  and  the  & (samech)  of 
P.D  i an<^>  2dly,  that  instead  of  making  Zin  iden- 
tical with  Kadesh,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX. 
read  so  as  to  make  “ the  desert  of  Paran,”  which 
they  identify  with  “ the  desert  of  Kadesh,”  an  in- 
termediate station  between  Sin  and  Mount  Hor 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  36,  in  LXX.) 

The  wilderness  of  Sin,  then,  most  be  fixed  to  the 
northwest  part  of  the  granite  district  of  the  penin- 
sula between  Serbal  and  tlie  Red  Sea,  while  Zin  is 

north  of  Ezion  Geber,  between  it  and  Mount  Hor, 

tlie  southern  extremity  in  fact  of  Wady  Musa,  or 
the  Arabahy  north  of  Akaba. 

With  respect  to  Sinai,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween tlie  rival  claims  of  the  two  mountains,  which, 
in  modern  as  in  ancient  times,  have  been  regarded 
as  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  The  one  is  Serbal 
above-mentioned,  situated  towards  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  granite  district,  towering  with  its  five 
sharp-pointed  granite  peaks  above  the  fruitful  and 
agreeable  oasis  of  Wady  Pharan,  still  marked  by 
extensive  ruins  of  the  churches,  convents,  and  build- 
ings of  the  old  episcopal  town  of  Paran ; the  other 
between  30  and  40  miles  south-east  of  Serbal,  in 
the  heart  of  the  granite  district,  where  native  tra- 
ditions, of  whatever  value,  have  affixed  to  the 
mountains  and  valleys  names  connected  with  tlie 
inspired  narrative  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and 
where  the  scenery  is  entirely  in  unison  with  the 
events  recorded.  Emerging  from  the  steep  and 
narrow  valley  A aJclui  1 1 men,  whose  precipitous  sides 
rise  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  1000  feet,  into 
the  wide  plain  called  Wady  Musa,  at  tho  northern 
base  of  the  traditionary  Horeb,  Russegger  describes 
the  scene  as  grand  in  the  extreme.  “ Bare  granite 
mountains,  whose  summits  reach  to  a height  of  more 
than  7000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
wonderful,  I might  say  fabulous,  forms  encompass  a 
plain  more  than  a mile  in  length,  in  the  background 
of  which  lies  tlie  convent  of  St.  Catharine,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebtl  Musa,  between  the  holy  Horeb  on  the 
west,  and  Ebestimmi  on  the  east.”  In  this  valley, 
then,  formed  at  the  base  of  Iloreb  by  what  may  be 
called  a junction  of  the  Wady-er-RahiJi  and  Wudy- 
esh-Shcikh , but  which,  according  to  Russegger's  ex- 
press testimony,  bears  in  this  place  the  native  name 
of  Wady  Mtisa,  must  the  children  of  Israel  have 
encamped  before  Jcbel  Mtisa,  whose  rugged  northern 
termination,  projected  boldly  into  the  plain,  bears 
the  distinctive  name  of  Ras  Sasafah.  Jebtl  Musa 
rises  to  the  height  of  5956  Paris  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  is  far  from  being  the  highest  of  the  group. 
Towering  high  above  it,  on  the  south,  is  seen  tlie 
summit  of  Horeb,  having  an  elevation  of  7097  Paris 
feet,  and  south  of  that  again  Jcbel  Katherina,  more 
than  1000  feet  higher  still  (viz.  8168  Paris  feet), 
all  outtopped  by  JebeLom-Shomer , tlie  highest  of 
this  remarkable  group,  which  attains  an  altitude  of 
8300  Paris  feet.  Over  against  Jebtl  Mtisa  on  the 
north,  and  confining  the  valley  in  that  direction,  is 
tlie  spur  of  a mountain  which  retains  in  its  name, 
Jebtl  Sena,  a memorial  of  the  ancient  Scripture  ap- 
pellation of  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  To  attempt 
anything  like  a full  discussion  of  the  qnestions  at 
issue  between  the  advocates  of  the  conflicting  tradi- 
tions or  hypotheses,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  tho 
character  of  such  an  article  os  this,  as  with  the 
limits  which  must  be  assigned  it;  a very  few  remarks 
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mast  suffice.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  question 
that  the  site  of  Horeb  was  traditionally  known  to  the 
Israelites  for  many  centuries  after  the  Exodus  (I 
Kings,  xix.  8);  and  if  so,  it  is  improbable  that  it 
was  subsequently  lost,  since  its  proximity  to  Elath 
and  Esion  Geber,  which  were  long  in  their  posses- 
sion, would  serve  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  the 
tradition.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Josephus 
nowhere  uses  the  name  IJoreb,  but  in  the  passage 
rallel  to  that  above  cited  from  the  1st  book  of 
ngs,  as  uniformly  throughout  his  history,  substi- 
tutes rb  Itvalov  tfpor,—  so  far  confirming  the  iden- 
tity of  locality  indicated  by  the  two  names,  learnedly 
maintained  by  Dr.  Lepsins,  who  holds  Horeb  to  be 
an  Amalekite  appellative  equivalent  in  signification 
with  Sin,  both  signifying  “earth  made  dry  by 
draining  off  the  water, ^ which  earth  he  finds  in  the 
large  mounds  of  alluvial  deposit  in  the  bed  of  Wady 
Fortin,  at  the  northern  base  of  Serbal , his  Sinai. 
Buxtorf,  however,  cites  rabbinical  authorities  for 
another  etymology  of  Sinai,  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  rock  in  the  vicinity.  (See  Skate's  Travels, 
4 to.  p.  443,  and  note  7.)  Josephus  does  not  in  any 
way  identify  the  site;  but  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
have  been  erroneously  understood  to  describe  Serbal 
under  the  name  Sins,  when  they  say  that  Pharan  was 
south  of  Arabia,  next  to  the  desert  of  the  Saracens, 
through  which  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  when 
they  decamped  from  Sina  ( Onomast . s.  v.  Pharan.); 
for  they  obviously  confound  the  city  of  Paran  with  the 
wilderness  mentioned  in  Numbers  (xii.  16,  xiii.  3); 
and  the  description  is  so  vague  as  to  prove  only  their 
ignorance,  if  not  of  the  true  site  of  the  city  Pharan 
(which  they  place  3 days  east  of  Aila),  at  least  of 
the  utter  want  of  all  connection  between  this  and 
the  desert  of  Zin,  which  is  Paran;  and  in  this,  as  in 
other  passages,  on  which  much  reliance  has  been 
placed  in  this  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not 
writing  from  any  local  knowledge,  but  simply  draw- 
ing deductions  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (see 
e.  g.  Onomast.  s.  v.  Raphadim ),  which  wo  are  per- 
haps equally  competent  to  do.  The  earliest  Chris- 
tian writer,  then,  who  can  be  quoted  as  a witness  to 
the  true  site  of  the  “ Mountain  of  the  Law " is 
Cos  mas  Indicopleustes  (circ.  A.  D.  530),  who  un- 
doubtedly describes  Mount  Choreb,  in  the  Sinaic 
(desert  ?),  as  near  to  Pharan,  about  6 miles  distant; 
and  this  Pharan  must  be  the  Pharan  of  the  eccle- 
siastical annals,  whose  ruins  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Serbal  have  been  noticed  above.  This  then  is  direct 
historical  testimony  in  favour  of  a hypothesis  first 
started  by  Burckhardt  in  modem  tiroes,  advocated 
by  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Forster  and 
others.  But  then  it  appears  to  be  the  only  clear 
historical  evidence,  and  must  therefore  be  compared 
with  that  in  favour  of  the  existing  tradition,  which, 
as  it  is  accepted  in  its  main  features  by  Dm.  Robin- 
son and  Wilson,  Ritter,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  other  emi- 
nent scholars,  is  obviously  not  unworthy  of  regard. 
That  the  present  convent  of  St.  Catharine  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  emperor  Justinian  (about 
A.  D.  556),  is  as  certain  as  any  (act  in  history;  and 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  that,  at  so  short  an 
interval  after  the  journey  of  Cosmos,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  true  Sinai  could  have  been  lost,  and  that 
the  emperor  or  the  monks  would  have  acquiesced  in 
what  they  knew  to  be  a fictitious  site;  for  the 
mountain  had  long  been  regarded  with  veneration  by 
the  monks,  who,  however,  had  erected  no  monastery 
before  this  time,  but  dwelt  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  about  the  bush  in  which  God  appeared  to 
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Moses  (Eutychii  Annales,  tom.  ii.  p.  163;  comp. 
Procopius,  De  Aedifictis  Justiniam,  v.  8);  so  that 
when  their  monasteries  are  mentioned  in  earlier 
times,  it  is  clear  that  the  monastic  cells  only  are  to 
be  understood.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  testimony  nf 
Cosmos  can  hardly  avail  against  a tradition  which 
was  not  originated,  but  only  perpetuated,  by  the 
erection  of  Justinian’s  monastery.  To  this  historical 
argument  in  favour  of  the  existing  traditions  a topo- 
graphical one  may  be  added.  If  Rcphidhn  is  cor- 
rectly placed  by  Dr.  Lepsins  and  others  at  Wady 
Faran,  at  the  foot  of  Serbal,  it  seetns  to  follow  in- 
contestably that  Serbal  cannot  be  Sinai;  for  what 
occasion  could  there  be  for  the  people  to  decamp 
from  Rephidim,  and  journey  to  Sinai,  if  Rephidim 
were  at  the  very  base  of  the  mount  ? (Fxod.  xix. 
1,  2).  Dr.  Lepsins  feels  the  difficulty,  and  attempts 
to  remove  it  by  insinuating  that  the  sacred  narra- 
tive is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  That  Horeb  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Rephidiin  is  certainly 
a palpable  difficulty  (Exod.  xviii.  1 — 6),  but  in  a 
choice  of  difficulties  it  is  safer  to  adopt  that  which 
does  least  violence  to  the  sacred  text. 

By  far  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  Serbal  with  Sinai  is  to  be  found  in  the 
celebrated  inscriptions  with  which  the  rocks  on  that 
mountain  and  in  the  snrrounding  valleys  are  covered. 
Not  that  anything  can  be  certainly  determined  from 
these  mysterious  records,  while  the  art  of  deciphering 
them  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  various  theories 
respecting  them  cannot  here  be  discussed;  the  works 
containing  them  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the 
article ; but  it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record  the 
whole  of  the  earliest  testimony  concerning  them,  and 
to  offer  for  their  el ocidation  an  observation  suggested 
by  an  early  writer  which  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked in  this  discussion.  It  is  an  interesting  theory 
of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  that  the  Israelites,  having 
been  instructed  in  written  characters  in  the  Deca- 
logue given  in  Horeb,  were  practised  in  writing,  as 
in  a quiet  school,  in  the  desert  for  forty  years: 
“ from  whence  it  comes  to  pass,”  he  proceeds,  **  that 
you  may  see  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  in 
all  the  stations  of  the  Hebrews,  all  the  rocks  in 
thoee  parts,  which  have  rolled  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, engraven  with  Hebrew  inscriptions,  as  I my- 
self, who  journeyed  in  thoee  parts,  testify;  which 
certain  Jews  also  having  read,  interpreted  to  us, 
saying  that  they  were  written  thus.  ‘ The  pil- 
grimage (ivtpois)  of  such  an  one,  of  auch  a tribe, 
in  such  a year,  and  such  a month,’ — as  is  frequently 
written  in  our  hoetelries.  For  they,  having  newly 
acquired  the  art,  practised  it  by  multiplying  writing, 
so  that  all  those  places  are  full  of  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions, preserved  even  unto  this  time,  on  account  of 
the  unbelievers,  as  I think;  and  any  one  who  wishes 
can  visit  those  places  and  see  them,  or  they  can  in- 
quire and  learn  concerning  it  tliat  I have  spoken 
the  truth.”  (Cosmos  Indicoplenstes,  de  Mnndo,  lib. 
v.  apnd  Montfaucon,  CoUectio  Nora  Patrum,  tom.  ii. 
p.  205.)  On  this  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  that 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  characters  are  neither  the 
original  nor  later  Hebrew, — i.  e.  neither  Phoenician 
nor  Chaldaic. — still  the  Jews  in  Cosmas’s  company 
could  decipher  them.  We  know  tliat  they  are  for 
the  most  part  similar  to  the  ancient  Arabian 
(the  Hamyaritic  or  Hadramfitic)  character,  with 
which  the  whole  region  in  the  south  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  teems.  If,  then,  Mr.  Foniter’s  ingenious 
and  very  probable  conjecture  of  the  identity  of  tl»e 
ruck -hewn  inscription  of  llissn  Ghorab  with  that 
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copied  by  Ahderakhman  from  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  preserved  and  translated  by  Schultens,  be 
correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  old  Adite  character 
was  decipherable  even  two  centuries  later  than  the 
date  assigned  to  Coemas,  who  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  discover  the  Christian  origin  of  these  in- 
scriptions, if  they  had  been  really  Christian.  Indeed 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  Christians 
could  have  been  sufficiently  conversant  with  this  an- 
cient character  to  use  it  as  freely  as  it  is  used  on 
the  rocks  of  the  peninsula.  Certainly  if  the  hypo- 
thesis of  this  place  having  been  resorted  to  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  by  the  pagan  tribes  of  Arabia, 
and  so  having  acquired  a sanctity  in  the  very 
earliest  times,  could  be  established,  the  fact  might 
furnish  a clue  to  the  future  investigation  of  this 
deeply  interesting  subject,  and,  as  Ritter  lias  sug- 
gested, might  serve  to  remove  some  difficulties  in  the 
Sacred  Narrative.  Now  the  journal  of  Antoninus 
Placentinus  does  in  fact  supply  so  precisely  what 
was  wanting,  that  it  is  singular  that  his  statement 
has  attracted  so  little  notice  in  connection  with  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions;  which,  however,  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  or  even  allude  to.  But  what  we 
do  learn  from  him  is  not  unimportant,  vix^  that  be- 
fore  the  time  of  Isldm,  in  “ the  ages  of  ignorance,” 
as  the  Mohammedans  call  them,  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai  was  a principal  seat  of  the  idolatrous 
superstition  of  the  Arabians;  and  that  a feast  was 
held  there  in  honour  of  their  miraculous  idol,  which 
was  resorted  to  by  Ishmaelitea,  as  ho  calls  them, 
from  all  parts;  the  memorial  of  which  feast  seems 
still  to  be  preserved  by  the  Bedawin.  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  pp.  566,  567.)  Now  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  eastern  commerce  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
conducted  by  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  and  1 ladramant, 
must  have  brought  their  merchants  and  sailors  to 
the  vicinity  of  this  ancient  sanctuary  at  Areinoe  or 
at  El  ana,  the  pilgrimage  becomes  almost  a matter 
of  course ; and  the  practice  which  we  know  prevailed 
in  their  own  country  of  graving  tbeir  memorials 
with  an  iron  pen  in  the  rock  for  ever,  was  naturally 
adopted  by  them,  and  imitated  by  the  Christian 
pilgrims  in  after  times.  Undue  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  frequency  of  the  inscriptions  about  Serbal , 
contrasted  with  their  rarity  about  Jebd  Musa  ; but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  executed  almost 
entirely  in  the  soft  sandstone  which  meets  the 
granite  on  and  around  Serbal,  but  which  is  scarcely 
found  in  the  interior,  where  the  hard,  primitive  rock 
did  not  encourage  the  scribbling  propensities  of  the 
travellers,  as  the  softer  tablets  in  the  more  western 
part,  where  the  blocks  of  trap-stone  (which  are  also 
largely  interspersed  with  the  granite,  and  which 
present  a black  surface  without,  but  are  lemon- 
coloured  within)  were  studiously  selected  for  the 
inscriptions,  which,  in  consequence,  come  out  with 
the  effect  of  a rubricated  book  or  illuminated  innnn- 
script,  the  black  surface  throwing  out  in  relief  the 
lemon-coloured  inscriptions. 

This  account  of  the  peninsula  must  not  be  con- 
cluded without  a brief  notice  of  the  very  remarkable 
temple  of  Sarbut  el-Chddem,  and  the  stelae  which 
are  found  in  such  numbers,  not  only  in  the  temple, 
but  in  other  western  parts  of  the  peninsula,  where 
large  masses  of  copper,  mixed  with  a quantity  of 
iron  ore,  were  and  still  are  found  in  certain  strata  of 
the  sandstone  rocks  along  the  skirts  of  the  prime- 
val chain,  and  which  gave  to  the  whole  district  the 
name  still  found  in  the  hieroglyphics,  Maphal , **  the 
copper  land,”  which  was  under  the  particular  pro- 
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tection  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  Mistress  of  MaphaL 
The  temple,  dedicated  to  her,  stands  on  a lofty  sand- 
stone ledge,  and  is  entirely  filled  with  lofty  stelae, 
many  of  them  like  obelisks  with  inscriptions  on  both 
sides;  so  crowded  with  them  in  fact,  that  its  walla 
seem  only  made  to  circomscribo  the  stelae,  although 
there  are  several  erected  outside  it,  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent bills.  The  monuments  belong,  apparently,  to 
various  dynasties,  but  Dr.  Lepsius  has  only  specially 
mentioned  three,  all  of  the  twelfth.  The  maasrio 
crust  of  iron  ore  covering  the  hillocks,  250  yards 
long  and  100  wide,  to  the  depth  of  6 or  8 feet,  and 
blocks  of  scoriae,  prove  that  the  smelting  furnaces  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  were  situated  on  these  airy 
heights ; but  the  caverns  in  which  the  ore  was 
found  contain  the  oldest  effigies  of  kings  in  exist- 
ence, not  excepting  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

The  chief  authorities  for  this  article,  besides  those 
referred  to  in  the  text,  are  Niebuhr  ( Voyage  rn 
Arabie,vo).  i.  pp.  181 — 204);  Seetaen  (Rms m,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  55  — 121).  For  the  physical  history  and 
description  of  the  peninsula,  Russegger  is  by  far  the 
fullest  and  most  trustworthy  authority  (Reisen,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  22 — 58).  Dr.  Robinson  has  investigated  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  peninsula,  with  his 
usual  diligence  (Travels,  vol.  i.  §§  3,4.  pp.  87 — 
241);  and  Dr.  Wilson  has  added  some  important 
observations  in  the  way  of  additional  information  or 
correction  of  his  predecessor  ( Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  chapters  vi. — viii.  pp.  160 — 275).  Lepaius’s 
Tour  from  Thebes  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
(letters,  pp.  310 — 321,556 — 562),  which  has  been 
translated  by  C.  II.  Cottrell  (London,  1846),  argues 
for  Serbal  as  the  true  Mountain  of  the  Law;  and  his 
theory  has  been  maintained  with  great  learning  and 
industry  by  Mr.  John  Hogg  ( Remarks  on  Mount 
Serbal,  <fc.  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  1849).  The  graphic  description  of  the 
country  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Stanley's  pen  is  the  latest 
contribution  to  the  general  history  of  the  penin- 
sula (Sinai  and  Palestine,  1856).  The  decipher- 
ment of  the  inscriptions  has  been  attempted  by  the 
learned  Orientalists  of  Germany,  Gescnius,  Roediger, 
Beer,  and  others  (Ch.  Bunsen,  Christianity  and 
Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  231 — 234);  and  Mr.  Forster 
has  published  a vindication  of  his  views  against  the 
strictures  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  his  original  work  (The 
Voice  of  Israel  from  the  Rocks  of  Sinai,  1851; 
The  Israelitish  Authorship  of  the  Sinaitic  Inscrip- 
tions, 1856).  [G.  W.] 

SINCHI,  a sub-division  of  the  Sarmatian  tribe  of 
the  Tauri.  (Amm.  Mar.  xxii.  8.  § 33.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINDA  (2lr8a  : Etk.  Sindensis),  a town  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the  western  frontier 
of  Pisidia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cibyra  and  the 
river  Cau laris  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 5 ; Strabo,  xii.  p. 
570,  xiil  p.  630).  Stephanos  B.  (s.  r.  SirSta),  who 
speaks  of  Sindia  as  a town  of  Lycia,  is  probably 
alluding  to  the  same  place.  (Comp.  Hierocl.  p.  680; 
Polyb.  Excerpt,  de  Leg.  30.)  Some  writers  have 
confounded  Sinda  with  Isionda,  which  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  Livy  mentions  the  two  as  different 
towns  in  the  same  chapter.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  152.)  [L.  S.] 

SINDA  SARMATICA  (2f*«a  edpij,  PtoL  v.  9. 
§ 8),  a town  or  village  in  Asiatic  Sarmatin.  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sindi,  with  an  adjoining  harbour 
(Zu'Sixbv  Xiphr,  PtoL  lb.),  180  stadia  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus  Cimmeria*  at  Corocondama, 
and,  according  to  Arrian  (Per.  P.  Etuc.  p.  19),  500 
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Madia  from  Panticapocum,  and  300  from  the  Holy 
Harbour.  But,  according  to  l’liny,  who  calls  it 
Civitas  Sindica  (vi.  5.  a.  5),  it  was  67  miles  from 
the  latter.  It  lay  apparently  on  the  lake  of  Coro- 
condamctis.  According  to  Scylax  (p.  31)  Sinda 
was  a Greek  colony;  though  Mela,  who  calls  it 
Sindos  (i.  19),  regards  it,  with  less  jirobability,  as 
a sea-port  founded  by  the  Sindi  themselves.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  496;  Scymn.  Fr.  v.  134.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Sindi,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Si  tus  Magnus,  or  on  the  K.  coast  of  the  Aurca 
Chersonesus  in  India  extra  Gangein,  between  the 
tnouths  of  the  Dorias  and  Daonas.  (Ptol.  viL  2.  § 
7;  Steph.  B.  p.  602.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

SINDI  (2«v5 of,  Herod,  iv.  28),  a people  in 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
district  called  Sindice.  (Herod.  L e .;  Hipponax.  p. 
71,  td.  Welch.;  Hellenic,  p.  78;  Dionys.  Per.  681 ; 
Steph.  B.  p.  602  ; Amni.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 41,  &a) 
Besides  the  sea-port  of  Sinda,  other  towns  belonging 
to  the  same  people  were,  Hcnnonaasa,  Gorgippia, 
and  Aboracc.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495.)  They  had  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  (Polyaen,  viiL  55), 
and  Gorgippia  was  the  residence  of  their  kings. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  Nicolaus  D.miascenus  (p.  160,  ed. 
OrelL)  mentions  a peculiar  custom  which  they  bad 
of  throwing  upon  the  grave  of  a deceased  person  as 
many  fish  as  the  number  of  enemies  whom  he  had 
overcome.  Their  name  is  variously  written,  and 
Mela  calls  them  Sindones  (ii.  19),  Lucian  (7’ox. 
55).  Zudharol.  Eichwald  ( Alt  Geogr.  d.  Kasp.  M. 
p.  356)  holds  them  to  have  been  a Hindoo  colony. 
(Comp.  Bayer,  Acta  Petrop.  ix.  p.  370;  St.  Croix, 
Mem.  de  l Ac.  dts  laser,  xlvi.  p.  403;  Larchcr,  ad 
Herod.  vii.  p.  506;  Ukert,  voL  iiL  pt.  2.  p.  494, 
&c.)  [ T . H.  D.] 

SPNDICE  (Swfturifr,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  492,  495,  &*.), 
the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Sindi,  which, 
according  to  Scylax  (p.  31),  lay  between  that 
belonging  to  the  Moeotae,  on  the  Palos  Mueotis,  and 
that  of  the  Ccrcetae  (the  modern  Cherkat),  and 
which  must  therefore  be  sought  at  or  near  the 
peninsula  of  Taman.  According  to  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
492)  it  reached  to  the  Achaei,  and  extended  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  Hypanis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SINDOCANDA  (ZiySo/cdrSa,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 3),  a 
city  in  the  middle  of  tbo  W.  coast  of  Taprobane, 
belonging  to  the  people  called  Sandocandae.  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured,  either  tliat  the  name  of  the 
town  should  be  changed  into  Sandoeanda,  or  that 
the  people  should  be  called  Sindocandae.  [T.  H.  D.J 
S1NDOMAXA  (2ty8o+uua,  Strab.  xv.  p.  701),  a 
town  on  tl>e  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Pattalene.  (Comp. 
Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  15;  Diod.  xvii.  102;  Cnrtios, 
ix.  8,  13,  17.)  [T.II.D.] 

SINDUS  (S*V5ot.  Herod,  vii.  123;  Steph.  B.  s.r.), 
a maritime  town  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  between 
Thenne  (Thessalonica)  and  Chal&stra.  [E.  B.  J.] 
SING  A C2lyy%  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 10),  a city  of  the 
Syrian  province  of  Cotnmagene,  to  the  N.  of  Duliche, 
and  situated  on  the  river  Singas  (76.  § 9),  (now  the 
S&uja ),  which  had  its  source  in  Monnt  Pieria  and 
flowed  to  the  N\V.  till  it  fell  into  the  Euphrates  to 
the  S.  of  Samosata.  • [T.  II.  D.J 

S1NGAMES  (Siyyd^uTjr,  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux. 
p.  10),  a navigable  liver  of  Colchis,  which  entered 
the  Pontns  Euxinus  210  6tadia  N.  of  the  Cobus, 
and  120  stadia  SE.  from  the  Tars  urns.  (Plin.  vi. 
4.  s.  4.)  Now  the  Osingiri.  [T.  H.  D.J 
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SPNGAKA  (rA  Xtyyapa,  Dion  Cam.  xviii.  22), 
a strongly  fortified  post  at  the  nortliern  extremity  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  for  awhile,  as  appears  from 
many  coins  still  extant,  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
as  an  advanced  colony  against  the  Persians.  Its 
position  has  not  been  clearly  defined  by  ancient 
writers,  Stephnnus  B.  calling  it  a city  of  Arabia, 
near  Edessa,  and  Ptolemy  placing  it  on  the  Tigris 
(v.  18.  § 9).  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
it  and  the  mountain  near  it,  called  by  Ptolemy  4 
Ziyyapas  Rpos  (v.  18.  § 2),  are  represented  at  the 
present  day  by  the  district  of  the  Smgdr.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  by  Trajan  (I)i<*n  Cut*, 
lxviii.  22);  and  as  the  legend  on  some  of  the  coins 
reads  ATP  . CEI1  . KOA  . ClNrAPA  . and  bears 
the  head  of  Gordian  on  the  obverse,  it  appears  to 
have  formed  a Roman  colony  under  the  emperors 
Severua  and  Gordian.  It  was  the  scene  of  a celebrated 
1 nocturnal  conflict  between  Constant i us  and  Sapor, 
the  king  of  Persia,  the  result  of  which  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  both*  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  5;  Kutrop.  x.  10;  Sext.  liuf. 
c.  27.)  Still  later,  under  the  reign  of  Julian,  it  is 
recorded  that  it  underwent  a celebrated  siege,  and  at 
length  was  carried  by  the  Persians  by  storm,  though 
gallantly  defended  by  the  townspeople  and  two  le- 
gions. (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  6.)  The  country  around 
it  is  stated  by  Aimnianus  and  Tbeopliylactus  to  have 
been  extremely  arid,  which  rendered  it  equally  diffi- 
cult to  take  or  to  relieve  from  a distance.  [V.J 
SINGIDA'VA  (SrpoSaua,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 8),  n 
town  in  the  interior  of  Dacia,  between  the  rivers  Tv. 
sia  and  Aluta,  now  Dora  on  the  Marosch.  [T.H.D.] 
SINGIDU'NUM  or  Xiylyfonn’or, 

Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 3),  a town  in  Moe&ia  Superior,  at  the 
spot  where  the  Savus  falls  into  the  Danubius,  and 
on  the  main  road  along  the  banka  of  the  latter  river, 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Taurunum  ( Semlin ) in  Pan- 
nonia.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  132;  Itin.  Uierotol.  p.  563.) 
By  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  6.  p,  287)  it  is  called 
2iyyrj8wy.  It  was  a fortress,  and  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Legio  iv.  Flavia  Felix  (XoL  Imp ),  the 
modern  Belgrade.  [T.  H.  D.J 

Sl'XGlLI  or  SINGILIS,  a town  of  Hispania 
Baetica.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It  lay  near  Castilian 
or  ValsequWa,  and  D‘Anville  (i.  p.  39)  identifies  it 
with  Puente  de  dun  Gonzalo.  Concerning  its  ruins 
and  inscriptions,  see  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  42, 
xii.  20 ; Morales,  p.  2 1 . [ T.  H.  D.  J 

SINGITICUS  SINUS.  [Swoua.1 
Sl'XGONE  (7.tyy6rrj),  a town  of  the  Qaadi  in 
the  south-east  of  Germany,  mentioned  by  lloieiny 
(ii.  1 1.  § 30),  but  otherwise  unknown.  [L.  S.J 
SPXGULIS,  a tributary  river  of  the  Baetis,  navi- 
gable as  far  up  as  AstigL  (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3.)  Now 
the  A mil.  [T.  H.  D.J 

S1NGUS  (Siyyof,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Thuc.  ▼.  18; 
Bockli,  Corp.  Inscr . voL  i.  p.  304 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 11; 
Steph.  B.  s.e.;  Plin.  iv.  17:  Eth.  Ziyyawt),  a town 
of  Sithonia  in  Macedonia,  upon  the  gulf  to  which  it 
gave  its  name,  SiKorrtcca  Sinus  (Sryymx&s 
k6\wos,  Ptol.  Lc.:  Gulf  of  A'ghion  Oros),  iden- 
tified with  Stflda,  probably  a corrupted  form  of  the 
old  name.  (Leake,  Hortkem  Greece , vol.  iii.  p. 
153.)  [E.B.J.J 

S1NLAR,  a district  of  Babylonia,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  under  the  title  of  the  u land  of 
Siiinar.”  It  is  noticed  under  the  name  of  StvvoAp 
rijj  Ba€u\a>ylat  by  Histiaeus  of  Miletus,  quoted  by 
Josephus  (Ant.Jud.  i.  5)  and  Eusebius  (Praepar. 
Evang.  ix.  15;  comp.  Gen  xi.  2 ; Isaiah,  xi.  11; 
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Zech.  v.  1 1\  It  would  seem  to  comprehend  espe- 
cially the  great  plain  land  of  Babylonia,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Assyria  and  Elymais  (Gen.  xiv.  1), 
and  probably  extended  to  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  if  not  as  far  as  the  Persian  gulf. 
Some  have,  without  reason,  confounded  it  with  Sin- 
gara,  the  modern  Singdr.  [V.] 

SINIS  (Sim),  a Homan  colony  in  the  district  of 
Mclitcne  in  Armenia  Minor.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 5.)  The 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  bnt  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  one 
which  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iii.  4)  simply  calls 
KoAw  la.  [L.  S.] 

SINNA.  1.  Ptol.  v.  18.  §§11,  12),  the 

name  of  two  towns  in  Mesopotamia,  one  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  Mount  Masius,  the  other  more  to  the 
SE.,  on  the  Tigris. 

2.  (Stwa,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  755),  a mountain  for- 
tress in  Lebanon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIN(yNIA  ( Zannone ),  was  the  name  given  in 
ancient  times  to  the  smallest  of  the  three  islands 
known  as  the  Dole  di  Ponza.  It  is  situated  about 
5 miles  to  the  NE.  of  Pontia  (Ponza),  the  principal 
island  of  the  group  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mel.  il.  7.  § 
18).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SINO'PE  (Jirahnj : Eth.  Uo'wweuf),  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  was  situated  on  a peninsula  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  at  a distance  of  700  stadia  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Carambis  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546;  Marcian, 
p.  73  ; Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  775.)  It  was  a very 
ancient  place,  its  origin  being  referral  to  the  Argo- 
nauts and  to  Sinope,  the  daughter  of  Asopus. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  947  ; Val.  Place,  v.  108.)  But 
the  Sinopians  themselves  referred  the  foundation  of 
their  city  to  Antolycus,  a com  panion  of  Heracles,  and 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  to  whom  they  paid  heroic 
honours  (Strab.  1.  c.).  But  this  ancient  town  was 
small  and  powerless,  until  it  received  colonists  from 
Miletus.  The  Milesians  were  in  their  turn  dis- 
possessed by  the  Cimmerians,  to  whom  Herodotus  (iv. 
12)  seems  to  assign  the  foundation  of  the  city; 
bnt  when  the  Cimmerians  were  driven  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  Ephesians  (in  a.  c.  632)  recovered  posses- 
sion of  I heir  colony.  (Scyinn.  204,  foil.;  Anonym. 
PeripL  P.  E.  p.  8.)  The  leader  of  the  first  Milesian 
colony  is  called  Ambron,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
second  Coos  and  Critines;  though  this  latter  state- 
ment seems  to  be  a mistake,  as  Eustathius  and 
Stepbanus  B.  (a.  r.)  call  the  founder  Crilius,  a native 
of  Cos.  After  this  time  Sinope  soon  rose  to  great 
power  and  prosperity.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Sinopians,  who  were  then 
governed  by  a tyrant,  Timeeileon,  received  assist- 
ance from  the  Athenians ; and  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant,  600  Athenian  colonists  were  sent  to 
Sinope  (Pint.  Pericl.  20).  At  the  time  of  the 
retreat  of  (he  Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon,  Sinope 
was  a wealthy  and  flourishing  city,  whose  dominion 
extended  to  the  river  Halvs.  and  which  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  tribes  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia,  independently  of  its  colonies  of  Cerasus, 
Cotyora,  and  Trapezus.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Sinopians,  that  the  return- 
ing Greeks  were  enabled  to  procure  ships  to  convey 
them  to  Heracieia(Xenoph.  A nab.  r.  5.  § 3;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  17;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  30,  32 ; Atrnn. 
Marc.  xxii.  8).  Strabo  also  acknowledges  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Sn^ppians  held  a distinguished  position 
among  the  naval  powers  of  the  Greeks ; it  was 
mistress  of  the  Euxine  as  far  os  the  entrance 
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of  the  Bosporus,  and  divided  with  Byzantium  the 
lucrative  tunny  fisheries  in  that  sea.  In  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Sinope  was  governed  by  a prince, 
Scydrothcmis,  to  whom  the  Egyptian  king  sent  an 
embassy.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  82,  full.)  Its  great 
wealth,  and  above  all  its  excellent  situation,  excited 
1 the  cupidity  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  It  was  first 
assailed  in  b.  C.  220,  by  Mithridates  IV.,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mithridates  the  Great  Polybius 
(iv.  56),  who  is  our  principal  authority  for  this 
event,  describes  the  situation  of  Sinope  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : It  is  built  on  a peninsula,  which 
advances  out  into  the  sea.  The  isthmus  which 
connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland  is  not 
more  than  2 stadia  in  breadth,  and  is  entirely 
barred  by  the  city,  which  comes  up  close  to  it,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  stretches  out  towards 
the  sea.  It  is  quite  flat  and  of  easy  access  from  the 
town;  but  on  the  side  of  the  sea  it  is  precipitous 
all  around,  and  dangerous  for  vessels,  and  presents 
very  few  spots  fit  for  effecting  a landing.  This  de- 
scription is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  545),  for  he 
! says  that  the  city  was  built  on  the  neck  of  the 
peuinsula;  but  he  adds,  that  the  latter  was  girt  all 
around  with  rocks  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of 
basins.  At  high  water  these  basins  were  filled, 
and  rendered  the  shore  inaccessible,  especially  as 
the  rocks  were  everywhere  so  pointed  tlmt  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  on  them  with  bare  feet.  The 
Sinopians  defended  themselves  bravely  against 
Mithridates,  and  the  timely  aid  of  the  Rhodians  in 
the  end  enabled  them  to  compel  the  agressor  to 
raise  the  siege.  Phamaces,  the  successor  of 
Mithridates  IV.,  was  mors  successful.  He  attacked 
the  city  unexpectedly,  and  finding  its  inhabitants 
unprepared,  easily  overpowered  it,  n.  c.  183.  From 
this  time  Sinope  became  the  chief  town,  and  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  (Strab.  I e.; 
Polyb.  xxiv.  10.)  Mithridates,  sumamed  Euergetcs 
the  successor  of  Phamaces,  was  assassinated  at 
Sinope  in  n.  c.  120  (Strab.  x.  p.  477).  His  son, 
Mithridates  the  Great,  was  born  and  educated  at 
Sinope,  and  did  much  to  embellish  and  strengthen 
his  birthplace : he  formed  a harbour  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus,  built  naval  arsenals,  and  constructed 
admirable  reservoirs  for  the  tunny  fisheries.  After 
his  disaster  at  Cyzicus,  the  king  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  garrison  of  Sinope  to  -Bacchides, 
who  acted  as  a cruel  tyrant;  and  Sinope,  pressed  both 
from  within  and  from  without,  was  at  last  taken 
by  Luculius,  after  a brave  resistance.  (Strab.  i.  c.; 
Pint.  Lucnif.  18;  Appian,  Bell.  Aliihr.  83; 
Memnon,  in  Phot.  Cod.  p.  238,  ed.  Bekker.)  Lu- 
culius treated  the  Sinopians  themselves  mildly, 
having  put  the  Pontian  garrison  to  the  sword;  and 
he  left  them  in  possession  of  all  their  works  of  art, 
which  embellished  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
the  statue  of  Autolycus,  a work  of  Slhenis,  and  the 
sphere  of  Billarua.  (Strab.  Pint  IL  cc.\  Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Man.  8.)  Luculius  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient 
freedom  and  independence.  But  when  Phamaces, 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  had  been  routed  at  Zela, 
Caesar  took  Sinope  under  his  protection,  and  esta- 
blished Roman  colonies  there,  as  we  most  infer  from 
coins  bearing  the  inscription  Col.  Jul.  Cues.  Felix 
Sinope.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Sinope  was  still  a 
large,  splendid,  and  well  fortified  city  ; for  he 
describes  it  as  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and 
adorned  with  fine  porticoes,  squares,  gymnasia,  and 
other  public  edifices.  Its  commerce  indeed  declined, 
yet  the  tunny  fisheries  formed  an  inexhaustible 
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source  of  revenue,  which  maintained  the  city  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  prosperity.  It  possessed  ex- 
tensive suburbs,  and  numerous  villas  in  its  vicinity 
(Strab.  L e.;  Plin.  vi.  2).  From  Pliny’s  letters 
(x.  91),  it  appears  that  the  Sinopians  suffered  some 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a good  supply  of 
water,  which  Pliny  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  a 
grant  from  the  emperor  Tnyan  to  build  an  aqueduct 
conveying  water  from  a distance  of  16  miles.  In 
the  time  of  Arrian  and  Marcian,  Sinope  still  con- 
tinued te  be  a flourishing  town.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  belonged  to  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  and  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  Turks  in  a.  u.  1470,  in  the  reign 
of  Mohammed  II.  Sinope  is  also  remarkable  as  the 
birthplace  of  several  men  of  eminence,  such  as 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Baton,  the  historian  of  Persia, 
and  Diphilus,  the  comic  poet. 

Near  Sinope  was  a small  island,  called  Scopelos, 
around  which  large  vessels  were  obliged  to  sail,  be- 
fore they  could  enter  the  liarbour;  but  small  craft 
might  pass  between  it  and  the  land,  by  which  means 
a circuit  of  40  stadia  was  avoided  (Marcian,  p.  72, 
Ac.)  The  celebrated  SinoDian  cinnabar  (Ziyurruc+i 
filXros,  SiFwirlj  or  Siysrtruri)  yij)  was  not  a product 
of  the  district  of  Sinope,  but  was  designated  by  this 
name  only  because  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  trade  at  Sinope.  (Groskunl  on  Strabo , vol.  iu 
p.  457,  foil)  The  imperial  coins  of  Sinope  that  are 
known,  extend  from  Augustus  to  Gallienus.  (Sestini, 
Num.  Vet  p.  63;  Rasche,  Lex.  Num.  iv.  2.  p.  1105, 
foil.) 

Sinope,  now  called  Sinab,  is  still  a town  of  some 
importance,  but  it  contains  only  few  remains  of  its 
former  magnificence.  The  wall  across  the  isthmus 
has  been  built  up  with  fragments  of  ancient  archi 
lecture,  such  as  columns,  architraves,  &c.,  and  the 
same  is  found  in  several  other  parts  of  the  modern 
town;  but  no  distinct  ruins  of  its  temples,  porticoes, 
or  even  of  the  great  aqueduct,  are  to  be  seen.  (Ha- 
milton, Researches,  vol.  L p.  306,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

SINO'RIA  (Ziropla,  Strab.  xii.  p.  555),  a town 
on  the  frontier  of  Armenia  Major,  a circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  a pun  of  the  historian  Tbeophanes 
who  wrote  the  name  Xvyipia.  The  place  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  one  called  Sinorega  by  Appian 
( Mitkrid . 101),  by  Ammianus  Marcellinua  (xvii.  7) 
Synhorium,  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  § 2)  Sinibraor  Sinera, 
and  in  ths  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  208)  Sinervas. 
The  pun  upon  tire  name  made  by  Theophanes  seems 
to  show  that  the  form  Sinoria,  which  Strabo  gives,  is 
the  correct  one.  The  town  was  a fortress  built  by 
Mithridatcs  on  the  frontier  between  Greater  and 
Lesser  Armenia;  but  assuming  that  all  the  different 
names  mentioned  above  are  only  varieties  or  corrup- 
tions of  one,  it  b not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  site  of 
the  town,  for  Ptolemy  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
place  it  to  the  south-west  of  Satala,  on  the  road 
from  this  town  to  Melitene,  and  on  the  Euphrates, 
while  the  Table,  calling  it  Sinara,  places  it  79  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Satala,  on  tire  frontiers  of  Pontua ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sinara  of  the 
Table  b altogether  a different  place  from  Sinoria, 
and  the  site  of  the  latter  place  must  be  sought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Satala  and 
Melitene,  whence  some  identify  it  with  Murad  Chai 
and  others  with  Seni  Belt  [L.  S.] 

SINOTIUM.  [Synodium.] 

SINSII  (Zlyotot,  PtoL  iii.  8.  § 5),  a people  in  the 
S.  of  Dacia.  [T.  H.  D ] 

SINTI  (Thuc.  u.  98;  Steph.B.  t. r.  ; Liv.  xlii.51), 
a Thracian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  lying 
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between  the  ridge  called  Cercine  and  the  right  <r 
W.  bank  of  the  Strymon,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
course  of  that  river,  which  was  called  from  thence 
Sistick  (Sjvtuc^,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 30).  When 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  provinces  at  the 
Roman  conquest,  Sintice  was  associated  with  Bisaltia 
in  the  First  Macedonia,  of  which  Ainphipolis  was  the 
capital  (Liv.  xlv.  29).  It  contained  the  three  towns 
Hkkacleia,  Paroeoopolis,  Tristolus.  [E.BJ.1 

SINTIES.  [Lemnos.] 

SINUESSA  (Sum i5*roa  or  v6*o«a:  Eth.  2t- 
yovtooTjyJs,  Sinuessanus:  Mondragonc ),  a city  of 
Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  name, 
situated  on  tho  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  6 miles  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Vulturous.  It  was  on  the  line  of 
the  Via  Appia,  and  was  the  last  place  where  that 
great  highroad  touched  on  the  sea-coast.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  233.)  It  is  certain  that  Sinucssa  was  not  an  an- 
cient city;  indeed  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  an  Italian  town  on  the  spot  before  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  colony.  Some  authors,  indeed,  men- 
tion an  obscure  tradition  that  there  had  previously 
been  a Greek  city  on  the  spot  which  was  called 
Sinope  ; but  little  value  can  be  attached  to  thb 
statement.  (Liv.  x.  21;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  is 
certain  that  if  it  ever  existed,  it  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  site  was  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ausonian  city  of  Veacia,  when  the  Romans 
determined  to  establish  simultaneously  the  two  colo- 
nies of  Minturoae  and  Sinuessa  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.  (Liv.  x.  21.)  The  name  of  Sinuessa  was 
derived,  according  to  Strabo,  from  its  situation  on 
tlie  spacious  gulf  (Sinus),  now  called  the  Gulf  of 
Gaeia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  234.)  The  object  of  esta- 
blishing these  colonies  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  neighbouring  fertile  tract  of  country 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  who  had  already 
repeatedly  overrun  the  district  But  for  thb  very 
reason  the  plebeians  at  Rome  hesitated  to  give  their 
names,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  found  in  carry- 
ing out  the  colony,  which  was,  however,  settled  in 
the  following  year,  b.  c.  296.  (Liv.  x.  21;  Veil 
Pat  L 14.)  Sinucssa  seems  to  hare  rapidly  risen 
into  a place  of  importance;  but  its  territory  waa 
severely  ravaged  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  217,  whose 
cavalry  carried  their  devastations  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  town.  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  14.)  It  subse- 
quently endeavoured,  in  common  with  Minturoae  and 
other  u colonise  maritimae,”  to  establish  its  exemp- 
tion from  furnishing  military  levies;  but  thb  was 
overruled,  while  there  was  an  enemy  with  an  army 
in  Italy.  (Id.  xxvii.  38.)  At  a later  period  (b.  c. 
191)  they  again  attempted,  but  with  equal  ill  suc- 
cess, to  procure  a similar  exemption  from  the  naval 
service.  (Id.  xxxvi.  3.)  Its  position  on  the  Appian 
Way  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Sinuessa;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  fre- 
quently incidentally  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  we 
learn  that  Caesar  halted  there  fur  a night  on  his 
way  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  in  b.  c.  49.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  ix.  15,  16,  xiv.  8,  ad  Fam.  xii.  20.)  It  is 
noticed  also  by  Horace  on  hb  journey  to  Brundu- 
sinm,  as  the  place  where  he  met  with  his  friends 
Varius  and  Virgil.  (Sat  i.  5.  40.)  The  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and  especially  of  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  the  Mons  Massicos,  so  celebrated  for  its  wines, 
must  also  have  tended  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
Sinuessa,  but  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  received  a body  of  military  colonists, 
apparently  under  the  Triumvirate  (Lid.  Cot  p. 
237),  but  did  not  retain  the  rank  of  a Colonia,  and 
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is  termed  by  Pliny  as  well  as  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
only  an  “ oppidum,”  or  ordinary  municipal  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  5-  s.  9;  Lib.  Coi  L c.)  It  was  the  fur- 
thest town  in  I.atium,  as  that  term  was  understood 
in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  or  “ Latium  adjec- 
tum,”  as  the  latter  author  terms  it;  und  its  territory 
extended  to  the  river  Savo,  which  formed  the  limit 
between  Latium  and  Campania.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  219, 
231,  233;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.)  At 
an  earlier  period  indeed  Polybius  reckoned  it  a 
town  of  Campania,  and  Ptolemy  follows  the  same 
classification,  as  he  make*  the  Liris  the  southern 
limit  of  Latium  (Pol  iii.  91 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 6);  but 
the  division  adopted  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  is  probably 
the  most  correct.  The  Itineraries  all  notice  Sinues&a 
as  a still  existing  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
place  it  9 miles  from  Mintumae,  which  is,  however, 
considerably  below  the  truth,  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  108; 
/tin.  Hier.  p.  611;  Tab.  Pent.')  The  period  of  its 
destruction  is  unknown. 

The  ruins  of  Sinuessa  are  still  visible  on  the  sea- 
coast  just  below  the  hill  of  Mondragone , which 
forms  the  last  underfall  or  extremity  of  the  long 
ridge  of  Monte  Massico.  The  most  important  are 
those  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  an  edifice  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a triumphal  arch  ; but  the 
whole  plain  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  1080;  Romanelli,  vol. 
iii  p.  486.) 

At  a short  distance  from  Sinuessa  were  the  baths 
or  thermal  springs  called  Aquae  Sikuessaxae, 
which  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a great  reputation 
among  the  Romans.  Pliny  tells  us  they  were 
esteemed  a remedy  for  barrenness  in  women  and  for 
insanity  in  men.  They  are  already  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War;  and  though 
their  fame  was  eclipsed  at  a later  period  by  those  of 
Baiae  and  other  fashionable  watering-places,  they 
still  continued  in  use  under  the  Empire,  and  were 
resorted  to  among  others  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
(Liv.  xxii.  13;  Tac.  Ann.  xil  66;  Plin.  xzxi.  2.  s. 
4.)  It  was  there,  also,  that  the  infamous  Tigellinus 
was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tac. 
Hut.  L 72;  Plut.  Oth.  2.)  The  mild  and  warm 
climate  of  Sinuessa  is  extolled  by  some  writers  as 
contributing  to  the  effect  of  the  waters  (Tac.  Aim. 
xii.  66);  hence  it  is  called  u Sinuessa  tepens  ” by 
Silius  Italicus,  and  “ mollis  Sinuessa”  by  Martial. 
(Sil  ItaL  viiu  528;  Mart.  vi.  42.)  The  site  of  the 
waters  is  still  called  / Bagni,  and  the  remains  of 
Roman  buildings  still  exist  there.  [E.  H.  B.) 

SINUS  AD  GRADUS  or  AD  GRADUS.  [Fossa 
Makiana] 

SION,  M.  (2iwp),  originally  the  name  of  a 
particular  fortress  or  hill  of  Jerusalem,  but  often 
in  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books  extended  to 
the  whole  city,  especially  to  the  temple,  for  a 
reason  which  will  presently  be  obvious.  Sion  pro- 
per has  been  always  assumed  by  later  writers  to 
be  the  SW.  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  bos  been 
taken  for  granted  in  the  article  on  Jerusalem 
[Jkbusalkk,  p.  18].  The  counter  hypothesis  of 
a later  writer,  however,  maintained  with  great 
learning,  demands  some  notice  under  this  head. 
Mr.  Thrupp  ( Antient  Jerusalem , 1855)  admits  the  : 
original  identity  of  Sion  and  the  city  of  David,  but  | 
believes  both  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  upper  1 
city  of  Josephus,  which  latter  he  identifies  with  the 
modern  Sion,  in  agreement  with  other  writers.  The  , 
transference  of  the  name  and  position  of  Sion  ho 
dates  as  for  back  as  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
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j captivity,  believing  that  the  Jews  had  lost  the  tra- 
1 dition  of  its  identity  with  the  city  of  David;  so 
! that,  while  they  correctly  placed  the  latter,  they 
erroneously  fixed  the  former  where  it  is  still  found, 
viz.,  at  the  SW.  of  the  Temple  Mount,  which  mount 
was  in  fact  the  proper  “ Sion,”  identical  with  “ the 
city  of  David ; ” for  it  U admitted  that  the  modem 
Sion  is  identical  not  only  with  that  recognised  by 
the  Christian  (he  might  have  added  the  Jewish)  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  and  by  all  Christian  (and 
Jewish)  pilgrims  and  travellers  from  the  days  of 
Constantine,  but  with  the  Sion  of  the  later  Jewish 
days,  and  with  that  of  the  Maccabees.  The  elabo- 
rate argument  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  remove 
this  error  of  more  than  2000  years’  standing  from 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  here  be  stated, 
much  less  discussed;  but  two  considerations  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  which  will  serve  to  vindicate  for 
the  SW.  hill  of  the  city  the  designation  which  it  has 
enjoyed,  as  is  granted,  since  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  One  is  grounded  on  the  language 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  other  on  Josephus.  Of  the 
identity  of  the  original  Sion  with  the  city  of  David, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Thrupp  (pp  12,  13) 
has  adduced  in  proof  of  it  three  conclusive  passages 
from  Holy  Scripture  (2  Sam.  v.  7 ; l Kings,  viii.  1 ; 
1 Chron.  xL  5).  It  is  singular  that  he  did  not  see 
that  the  second  of  these  passages  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  identity  of  the  city  of  David  with  the 
Temple  Mount;  and  that  his  own  attempt  to  recon- 
cile it  with  his  theory,  is  wholly  inadequate.  Ac- 
cording to  that  theory  Mount  Sion,  or  the  city  of 
David,  extended  from  the  NW.  angle  of  the  present 
Haram,  to  the  south  of  the  same  enclosure;  and  the 
tombs  of  David,  which  were  certainly  in  the  city  of 
David,  he  thinks  might  yet  be  discovered  beneath 
the  south-western  port  of  the  Haram  (p  161).  That 
the  temple  lay  on  this  same  mount,  between  these 
two  points,  is  not  disputed  by  any  one.  Now,  not  to 
insist  upon  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  where  the 
temple  was  undoubtedly  founded  (2  Chron.  iii.  1); 
lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  David,  from 
which  David  had  expelled  the  Jebusites,  it  is  demon- 
strable, from  the  contents  of  the  second  passage 
above  referred  to,  that  the  temple  was  in  no  sense  in 
the  city  of  David ; for,  after  the  completion  of  the 
temple,  it  is  said  in  that  and  the  parallel  passage  (2 
Chron.  v.  2,  5,  7)  that  Solomon  and  the  assembled 
Israelites  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  out  of  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Sion,  into 
the  temple  which  he  had  prepared  for  it  on  what 
Scripture  calls  Mount  Moriah  (2  Chron.  iii.  I). 
Again,  in  2 Samuel,  v.  6 — 9,  we  have  the  account 
of  David's  wresting  44  the  stronghold  of  Sion,  the  same 
is  the  city  of  David,”  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jebu- 
sites ; after  which  " David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and 
called  it  the  city  of  David.”  Josephus,  in  recording 
the  same  events,  states  that  David  “ laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  and  took  the  lower  city  by  assault,  wbile 
the  citadel  still  held  out.”  ( Ant  vii.  3.  § 2.)  This 
citadel  is  clearly  identified  with  the  upper  city,  both 
in  this  passage  and  in  his  more  detailed  description 
of  the  city,  where  lie  says  “ that  the  hill  upon  which 
the  upper  city  was  built  was  by  far  the  highest,  and 
on  account  of  its  strength  was  called  by  King  David 
the  fortress”  (fpovpiov).  ( Bell  Jud.  v.  4.  § 1.) 
We  are  thus  led  to  a conclusion  directly  opposite  to 
that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Thrupp,  who  says  that  “ the 
accounts  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles  re- 
present David  as  taking  the  stronghold  of  Sion  first 
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and  the  Jeb twite  city  afterwards;  Josephus  repre- 
sents him  as  taking  the  lower  city  first,  and  after- 
wards the  citadel.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  in  Josephus's  view,  Sion  was  the  lower  city, 
and  the  Jebusite  city  the  citadel ; ” for  a comparison 
of  the  7th  with  the  9th  verse  in  2 Sam.  v.,  and  of 
the  5th  with  the  7th  verse  in  1 Chron.  xi.  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  intermediate  verses  in  both  pas- 
sages relate  to  the  particulars  of  occupation  of  Sion, 
which  particulars  are  narrated  by  Josephus  of  the 
occupation  of  the  upper  city,  here  called  by  him  by 
the  identical  name  used  by  the  sacred  writer,  of  the 
**  castle  in  which  David  dwelt ; therefore  they  called 
it  the  city  of  David;  ” and  this  <ppovpiov  of  Josephus 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Thrupp  to  be  the  upper  city  (p. 
56,  note  2).  That  the  name  Sion  was  subsequently 
used  in  a much  wider  acceptation,  and  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  sanctuary,  is  certain;  and  the  fact  is 
easily  explained.  The  tent  or  tabernacle  erected  by 
David  for  the  reception  of  the  ark  was  certainly  on 
Mount  Sion,  and  in  the  city  of  David  (2  Sam.  vi. 
12;  1 Chron.  xv.  1,  29),  and  therefore  in  all  the 
language  of  his  own  divine  compositions,  and  of  the 
other  Psalmists  of  the  conclusion  of  his  and  the 
commencement  of  Solomon’s  reign,  Sion  was  properly 
identified  with  the  sanctuary.  Wbat  could  be  more 
natural  than  that,  when  the  ark  was  transferred  to 
the  newly-consecrated  temple  on  the  contiguous  hill, 
which  was  actually  united  to  its  former  resting- 
place  by  nn  artificial  embankment,  the  signification 
of  the  name  should  be  extended  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  Temple  Mount,  and  continue  the  propriety  and 
applicability  of  the  received  phraseology  of  David’s 
and  Asaph's  Psalms  to  the  new  and  permanent 
abode  of  the  most  sacred  emblem  of  the  Hebrew 
worship?  But  to  attempt  to  found  a topographical 
argument  on  the  figurative  and  frequently  elliptical 
expressions  of  Psalms  or  prophecies  is  surely  to 
build  on  a foundation  of  sand.  It  was  no  doubt  in 
order  not  to  perplex  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  use  of  ecclesiastical  and  devotional  terminology 
that  Josephus  has  wholly  abstained  from  the  use 
of  the  name  Sion.  [G.  W.l 

SIPH  or  ZIPH  (LXX.  Alex.  Zff,  Vat.  ’ojfa: 
Eth.  Z ufKuos),  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Juttak 
(Josh.  xv.  55).  The  wilderness  of  Ziph  was  a 
favourite  hiding-place  of  David  when  concealing 
himself  from  the  malice  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14, 
26,  xxvi.  1 ; Psalm  liv.  title.)  This  wilderness  of 
Ziph  was  contiguous  to  the  wilderness  of  Maon  (l 
Sam.  xxiii.  25);  and  this  Maon  is  connected  with 
Carmel  in  the  history  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (xxv.  2). 
The  three  names  are  still  found  a few  miles  south  of 
Hebron,  as  Kvrmel \ Main,  Ziph.  The  ruins  lie  on 
a low  ridge  between  two  small  wadys,  which  com- 
mence here  and  run  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  M There 
is  here  little  to  be  seen  except  broken  walls  and 
foundations,  moot  of  them  of  unhewn  stone,  but  in- 
dicating solidity,  and  covering  a considerable  tract  of 
ground.  Numerous  cisterns  also  remain.”  (Robinson, 
Jiibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  191).  Ziph  is  placed  by  St.  Je- 
rome 8 miles  E.  of  Hebron  (S.  would  be  more  correct), 
and  the  desert  of  Ziph  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  the  recluses  of  Palestine,  while  the  site  of 
the  town  was  identified  by  travellers  at  least  three 
centuries  ago.  (Furer,  Itinerarium,  p.  68.)  [G.W.] 
SIPHAE  or  TIPHA  Tbuc.  iv.  76;  Scy- 

lax,  p.  15;  Stcph.  B.  s.  e.;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  4;  Tupo,  Paus.  ix.  32.  § 4:  Eth.  Tupaios, 
Tupouvs),  a town  of  Boeotia,  upon  the  Corinthian 
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gulf,  which  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Tiphya,  the  pilot  of  the  Argonauts.  In  the  time  of 
l'ausanias  the  inliabitante  of  Siphae  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  the  ship  Argo  anchored  on  its  return 
from  its  celebrated  voyage.  The  same  writer  men- 
tions a temple  of  Hercules  at  Siphae,  in  whose 
honour  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated.  (Pans. 
Lc.)  Thucydides  (Lc.),  Apollonius  Rhodius  (L  105), 
and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  r.  ll <pcu)  describe  Siphae  as  a 
dependency  of  Thespiae;  and  it  is  accordingly  placed 
by  MUller  and  Kiepert  at  Alikes.  But  Leake  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Pausanias  describes  it  as 
lying  W.  of  Thisbe;  and  he  therefore  places  it  at 
port  Sarandi,  near  the  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Taxiarches,  where  are  the  remains  of  a small  Hel- 
lenic city.  On  this  supposition  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  Thisbe  would  lie  between  Thespiae  and 
Siphae,  which  Leake  accounts  for  by  the  superiority 
of  Thespiae  over  all  the  places  in  this  angle  of 
Boeotia,  whence  the  whole  country  lying  upon  this 
part  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  may  have  often,  in  com- 
mon acceptation,  been  called  the  Thespice.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  515.) 

SIPHNOS  or  SIPHNUS  (Xl+ros:  Eth.  X<pytos: 
Siphno  Gr.,  Siphanto  It*).),  an  bland  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  SE.  of 
Seriphos,  and  NE.  of  Melos.  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22. 
§ 66)  describes  it  as  28  tniles  in  circuit,  but  it  is 
considerably  larger.  The  same  writer  says  that  the 
island  was  originally  called  Merope  and  Acis;  its 
ancient  name  of  Merope  is  also  mentioned  by  Sto- 
phanus  B.  («.  t\).  Siphnos  was  colonised  by  lonians 
from  Athens  (Herod,  viii.  48),  whence  it  was  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Siphnos,  the  son  of 
Sunius.  (Stcph.  B.  t.  v.)  In  cousequence  of  their 
gold  and  silver  mines,  of  which  remains  are  still 
seen,  the  Siphnians  attained  great  prosperity,  and 
were  regarded,  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  (b.  c.  520), 
as  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  islanders.  Their  trea- 
sury at  Delphi,  in  which  they  deposited  the  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  their  mines  (Paus.  x.  11.  § 2),  was 
equal  in  wealth  to  the  treasuries  of  the  moat  opuleut 
states ; and  their  public  buildings  were  decorated 
with  Parian  marble.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage;  and  a party  of  Samian  exiles,  in 
the  time  of  Polvcrates,  invaded  the  island,  and  levied 
a contribution  of  100  talents.  (Herod,  iii.  57,  58.) 
The  Siphnians  were  among  the  few  islanders  in  the 
Aegaean  who  refused  tribute  to  Xerxes,  and  they 
fought  with  a single  ship  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
at  Salamb.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  48.)  Under  the 
Athenian  supremacy  the  Siphnians  paid  an  annual 
tribute  of  3600  drachmae.  (Frans,  Elan.  Epigr. 
Gr.  n.  52.)  Their  mines  were  afterwards  less  pro- 
ductive; and  Pausanias  (Lc.)  relates  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Siphnians  neglecting  to  send  the 
tenth  of  their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  gods  destroyed 
their  mines  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  Siphnians  had  become  so  poor 
that  XiQviov  currpayaAov  became  a proverbial  ex- 
pression. (Strab.  x.  p.  448;  comp.  Kustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  525 ; Hesych.  s.  r.  Xt<prios  hfifaSu.-v.') 
The  moral  character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low; 
and  hence  to  act  like  a Siphni&n  (3U$r<d£ti»)  was 
used  as  a term  of  reproach.  (Stcph.  B. ; Suid.; 
Hesych.)  The  Siphnians  were  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity, as  they  are  in  the  present  day,  for  their 
skill  in  pottery.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  22.  § 159,  Sillig) 
mentions  a particular  kind  of  stone,  of  which  drink- 
ing cups  were  made.  This,  according  to  Fiedler, 
was  a species  of  talc,  and  is  probably  intended  by 
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Stephanas  B.  when  he  speaks  of  Zltpyior  worf)- 
pior. 

Siphnos  possessed  a city  of  the  same  name  (Ptol. 
iii.  15.  § 31),  and  also  two  oilier  towns,  Apollonia 
and  Minoa,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus  B.  The 
ancient  dty  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  modern 
town,  called  K as  trim  or  Seraglio,  which  lies  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls;  and  fragments  of  marble 
are  found,  with  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
public  buildings  in  antiquity  were  decorated.  A 
range  of  mountains,  about  3000  feet  in  height,  runs 
across  Siphnos  from  SE.  to  NW. ; and  on  the  high 
ground  between  this  mountain  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  about  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  lie  five 
neat  villages,  of  which  Stavri  is  the  principal.  These 
villages  contain  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants; 
and  the  town  of  Kcutron  about  another  1000.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
live  to  a great  age.  The  island  is  well  cultivated, 
but  docs  not  produce  sufficient  food  for  its  popu- 
lation, and  accordingly  many  Siphnians  are  obliged 
to  emigrate,  and  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  (Toumefort, 
Voyage , (fc.  voL  L p.  134,  seq.  transl. ; Fiedler, 
Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  125,  seq.;  Ross,  Heist  auf  den 
Griech.  I rutin,  voL  i.  p.  138,  seq.) 


OOIIC  OF  6IPHXOS. 


SIPIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a 
route  from  Condatc  {Rennes)  to  Juliomagus  ( A risers). 
The  distance  from  Condate  to  Sipia*is  xvi.  and  this 
distance  brings  us  to  a little  river  Seche  at  a place 
called  Vi- seche,  the  Vi  being  probably  a corruption 
of  Vad uni.  The  same  distance  xvi.  measured  from 
Vi-seche  brings  us  to  Combaristuin  ( Combrt)  on  the 
road  to  Angers.  But  see  the  article  Combakistum. 
The  Seche  is  a branch  of  the  Vilame  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  «fc.).  [G.  L.] 

SIPON'TUM,  or  SIPUNTUM,  but  in  Greek  al- 
ways SIPUS  (2iwooj  -ouvtos  : Eth.  2ito<Wios,  Si- 
pontinus : Sta  Maria  di  Siponto),  a city  of  Apulia, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  immediately  S. 
of  the  great  promontory  of  Garganus,  and  in  the 
bight  of  the  deep  bay  formed  by  that  promontory 
with  the  prolongation  of  the  coast  of  Apulia.  (Strab. 
vl  p.  284.)  This  bay  is  now  called  the  Gulf  of 
Manfredonia , from  the  city  of  that  name  which  is 
situated  within  a few  miles  of  the  site  of  Sipontum. 
The  Cerbalus,  or  Cervaro , and  the  Candelaro  fall 
into  this  bay  a short  distance  S.  of  Sipontum,  and 
form  at  their  mouth  an  extensive  lagune  or  salt- 
water pool  {ffropaXifisni,  Strab.  1.  c.),  now  called  the 
Pantano  Salsa.  Like  moat  places  in  this  part  of 
Apulia  the  foundation  of  Sipontum  was  ascribed  to 
Diomed  (Strab.  /.  c.):  but  with  the  exception  of  this 
vague  and  obscure  tradition,  which  probably  means 
no  more  than  that  the  city  was  one  of  those  belonging 
to  the  Dannian  tribe  of  Apulians,  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  its  being  a Greek  colony.  The  name  is 
closely  analogous  in  form  to  others  in  this  part  of 
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Italy  (Hydruntmn,  Butuntum,  Ac.):  and  its  Greek 
derivation  from  <rrjiria,  a cuttle-fish  (Strab.  l.c.),  is 
in  all  probability  fictitious  The  Greek  form  Sipus, 
is  adopted  also  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
633 ; Lucan,  v.  377.)  The  only  mention  of  Sipontum 
in  history  before  the  Roman  conquest  is  that  of  its 
capture  by  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  about  u.  c. 
330.  (Liv.  viii.  24).  Of  the  manner  in  which  it 
passed  under  tho  yoke  of  Rome  wo  have  no  account; 
hut  io  ii.  c.  194  a colony  of  Roman  citizens  was 
settled  there,  at  the  same  time  that  those  of  Salernnm 
and  Buxentum  were  established  on  the  other  sea. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  The  lands  assigned  to  the  colo- 
nists are  said  to  have  previously  belonged  to  the 
Arpani,  which  renders  it  probable  that  Sipontum 
itself  had  been  merely  a dependency  of  tliat  city. 
The  new  colony,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prospered.  A few  years  later  (b.c.  184)  we  arc 
told  that  it  was  deserted,  probably  on  account  of 
malaria;  but  a fresh  body  of  colonists  was  sent 
there  (Liv.  xxxix.  22),  and  it  seems  from  this  tiino 
to  have  become  a tolerably  flourishing  town,  and  was 
frequented  as  a seaport,  though  never  rising  to  any 
great  consideration.  Its  principal  trade  was  in 
corn.  (Strab.  vL  p.  284;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 7;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  a.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 16;  PoL  x.  1.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  apparently  os  a place  of  sonic  im- 
portance, during  the  Civil  Wars,  being  occupied 
by  M.  Antonius  in  b.  c.  40.  (Appian,  IitC.  v. 
56;  Dion  Cass,  xlviil  27.)  We  learn  from  in- 
scriptions that  it  retained  its  municipal  govern- 
ment and  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  title  of  a 
colony,  under  the  Rumsn  Empire  (Mommsen,  Inter. 
R.  N.  927 — 929) ; and  at  a later  period  Paulus 
Diaconus  mentions  it  as  still  one  of  the  “ tubes 
satis  opulentae  ” of  Apulia.  (l’.Diac.  Hist.  Lung.  ii. 
21.)  Lacan  notices  its  situation  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Garganus  (“  subdita  Sipus  inontibus,” 
Lucan,  v.  377).  It  was,  however,  actually  situated 
in  the  plain  and  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Candelaro,  which  must  always 
have  rendered  the  site  unhealthy;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  it  fell  into  decay  from  this  cause,  till  in  1250 
Manfred  king  of  Naples  removed  all  the  remaining 
population  to  a site  about  a mile  and  a half  further 
N.,  where  he  built  a new  city,  to  which  be  gave  tho 
name  of  Manfredonia.  No  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  now  extant,  but  the  site  is  still  marked  by  an 
ancient  church,  which  bears  tho  name  of  Sta  Maria 
di  Siponto,  and  is  still  termed  the  cathedral,  the 
archbishop  of  Manfredonia  bearing  officially  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Sipontum.  (Craven’s  South  am 
Tour,  p.  67 ; Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  209.)  The  name 
of  Sipontum  is  found  in  the  Itineraries  ( Itm.  Ant. 
p.  314;  Tab.  Peut.),  which  give  a line  of  ro«d  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast  from  thence  to  Barium, 
passing  by  the  Salinae  at  the  mouth  of  the  Palus 
Salapina,  and  therefore  following  the  narrow  strip  of 
beach  which  separated  that  lagono  from  the  sea. 
There  is  still  a good  horse-road  along  thia  beach ; but 
the  distances  given  iu  the  Itineraries  are  certainly 
corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.J 

Sl'PYLUS  (2/xvAoj),  a mountain  of  Lydia  be- 
tween the  river  Hertnus  and  the  town  of  Smyrna;  It 
is  a branch  of  Mount  Ttnolus,  running  in  a north- 
western direction  along  the  Hermus.  It  is  a rugged, 
much  torn  mountain,  which  seems  to  owe  its  present 
form  to  violent  convulsions  of  the  earth.  Tho 
mountain  is  mentioned  even  in  the  Iliad,  and  was 
rich  in  metal.  (Horn.//,  xxiv.  615;  Strab.  i.  p.  58, 
xii.  |».  579,  xiv.  p . 680.)  On  the  eastern  slope  ul  the 
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mountain,  there  once  existed,  according  to  tradition, 
nn  ancient  city,  called  Tantalis,  afterwards  Sipylus, 
the  capital  of  the  Maeonians,  which  was  believed 
to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and 
plunged  into  a crater,  afterwards  tilled  by  a lake, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Sale  or  Saloe  (St rub.  i.  p.  58, 
xii.  p.  579;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Plin.  v.  31 ; Paus.  vii. 
24.  § 7).  Pliny  relates  that  the  spot  once  occupied 
by  Sipylus  was  successively  occupied  by  other  towns, 
which  he  calls  Archaeopolia,  Colpe  and  Lebade. 
Pausanias  (v.  13.  § 4)  calls  the  lake  the  marsh  of 
Tantalus,  and  adds  that  bis  tomb  was  conspicuous 
near  it,  and  that  the  throne  of  Pelops  was  shown  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  above  the  temple  of 
(Cybele)  Plnstene.  The  tope  of  the  houses  of  Sipylus 
were  believed  to  have  been  seen  under  the  water  for 
some  time  after  (Paus.  vii.  24.  § 7);  and  some 
modern  travellers,  mistaking  the  ruins  of  old  Smyrna 
for  those  of  Sipylus,  imagine  that  they  have  dis- 
covered both  the  remains  of  Sipylus  and  the  tomb  of 
Tantalus.  Chandler  ( Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  33 1 ) 
thought  that  a small  lake  of  limpid  water  at  the 
north-eastern  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,  not  far  from  a 
sepulchre  cut  in  the  rock,  might  be  the  lake  Sale; 
but  Hamilton  ( Researches , i.  p.  49,  foil.)  has  shown 
that  the  lake  muat  be  sought  for  in  the  marshy 
district  of  Maniasa. 

In  speaking  of  Mount  Sipylus,  we  cannot  pass  over 
the  story  of  Niobe,  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into  stone  on  that 
mountain  in  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  children. 
(Horn.  II.  xxiv.  614;  Soph.  Antig.  822;  Ov.  Met 
vi.  310;  Apollod.  iii.  5;  Paus.  viii.  2.  § 3.)  Pausanias 
(i.  21.  § 5)  relates  that  he  himself  went  to  Mount 
Sipylus  and  saw  the  figure  of  Niobe  formed  out  of 
the  natural  rock;  when  viewed  close  he  saw  only 
the  rock  and  precipices,  but  nothing  resembling  a 
woman  either  weeping  or  in  any  other  posture ; but 
standing  at  a distance  you  fancied  you  saw  a woman 
in  tears  and  in  an  attitude  of  grief.  This  phantom 
of  Niobe,  says  Chandler  (p.  331),  whose  observation 
has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  travellers,  may  be 
defined  as  an  effect  of  a certain  portion  of  light  and 
shade  on  a part  of  Sipylus,  perceivable  at  a particular 
point  of  view.  Mount  Sipylus  now  bears  the  name 
of  Saboundji  Dagh  or  Sipuli  Dagk.  [L.  S.] 

SIRACELLAE  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  332 ; lb.  p.  333, 
Siracelle;  It.  Hier.  p.  602,  Sirogellae ; Tab.  Pent. 
Syrascellao;  and  in  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6,  and  v.  12,  Sy- 
rascele),  a place  in  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Trmjan- 
opolis  to  Callipolis,  and  on  the  main  road  to  Constan- 
tinople. Its  distance  from  Trajanopolis  is  variously 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.,  and  the  readings  of  the  MSS. 
differ, — one  stating  the  distance  to  be  as  much  as 
59,000  paces,  another  as  little  as  50,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Mannert  (vii.  p.  205),  its  Bite  is  near  the 
modem  Chachan  or  Rusqueur  (?)  of  P.  Lucas  (Trois 
Vog.  p.  47);  but  Richard  places  it  near  Zem a.  and 
Lapie  near  ifalgara  or  Migalgara ; the  uncertainty 
of  the  Itinerary  above  mentioned  being  probably  the 
cause  of  this  discrepancy.  [J.  R.] 

SIRACE'NE.  [Smoc.] 

SIRACE'NI  (2*p«W,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  17,  19),  a 
great  and  mighty  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  beyond  the  Kha  and  on 
the  Achardeua,  in  the  district  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 
504)  Siraoene.  They  appear  under  various  names. 
Thus  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  and  Mela  (i.  19)  call 
them  Siraces;  Tacitus  (A nn.  xii.  15,  seq.)  Siruci  (in 
Strabo,  xi.  p.  492,  2<paffot);  and  in  an  inscription 
(Bdckh,  ii.  p.  1009)  wc  find  the  form  "XipAxot. 
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They  were  governed  by  their  own  kings,  and  the 
Romans  were  engaged  in  a war  with  them,  a.  d.  50. 
(Tac.  /.  c.;  Strab.  ib.  p.  504.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIRAE  or  SEIRAE.  [Psophis.] 

SIRAK,  in  Macedonia.  [Situs.] 

S1RANGAE  (Xipdyyeu  or  Zyipayyai,  PtoL  iv.  6. 
§ 17),  a tribe  in  the  interior  of  Libya.  [T.  IL  D.] 
SIRBES.  [Xanthus.] 

SIRBI.  [SEuni.] 

SIRB1TUM,  a city  of  Aethiopia,  above  which  the 
mountains  cease,  and  at  a distance  of  14  days’  sail 
from  MeroS.  (Plin.  vi.  30.  s.  35.)  From  the»e 
particulars  Mannert  (x.  pt.  i.  p.  171)  is  induced  to 
regard  it  as  the  modem  Senaar.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SlRRO'N  IS  LAC  US  (y  2i  pfoiris  or  2tp6Wt3os 
Klpanf,  Herod,  ii.  6;  Diodor.  i.  30;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  12, 
20;  Strab.  i.  pp.  50,  65,  xvii.  760 — 763;  2 ipSur, 
Steph.  B.  s.  e. ; Plin.  v.  12.  a.  14:  Sebahet-BardoiT), 
was  a vast  tract  of  morass,  the  centre  of  which 
formed  the  Sirbonian  lake,  lying  between  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  Delta,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Moont 
Casius,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  With  the  latter 
it  was  at  one  time  connected  by  a natural  channel 
(rb  tzprypa),  running  through  bare  of  quicksand 
and  shingle  (rd  &<lpa0pa),  which  separated  the  sea 
from  the  morass.  The  limits  of  the  Serbonian  bo* 
have,  however,  been  much  contracted  in  later  ages 
by  the  elevation  of  the  sea-borde  and  the  drifting 
of  the  sands,  and  the  lake  is  now  of  inconsiderable 
extent.  The  Sirbonian  region  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory for  having  been  the  scene  of  at  least  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  Persian  army  in  b.  c.  350,  when 
Darius  Ochus  was  leading  it,  after  the  storming  of 
Sidon,  to  Aegypt,  in  order  to  restore  the  authority  of 
Peraia  in  that  kingdom.  Diodorus  (i.  30)  has  pro- 
bably exaggerated  the  serious  disaster  into  a total 
annihilation  of  the  invading  hoot,  and  Milton  (P.  L. 
ii  293)  has  adopted  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
when  he  speaks  of 

“ that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.” 

Tho  same  Persian  army,  however,  afterwards  took 
Pelusium,  Bubastis,  and  other  cities  of  the  Delta. 
The  base  of  the  Deltaic  triangle  of  Aegypt  was 
reckoned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  6)  from  the  bay  of  Plin- 
thine  to  the  lake  of  Serbonis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SIRENU'SAE  I'NSULAE.  [Miwkkvae  Pro- 
mobtorium]. 

S1RICAE,  a place  in  Cappadocia  on  the  road 
from  Comana  to  Melitene,  and  24  miles  NW.  of  the 
first.  (Itin.  AnL  pp.  210,211.)  According  to 
Lapie,  near  the  Benbodagh.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIRIO,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itins.on  a road 
from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Aginnum  (.d^ew). 
The  distance  is  probably  corrupt  in  the  Table,  which 
places  Sirio  x.  from  Bordeaux;  for  the  true  distance 
is  xv.  or  xvi.  Gallic  leagues.  D’Anville  fixes  Sirio 
(the  Pont  de  Siron)  near  the  point  where  the  small 
river  Siron  or  Ciron  joins  the  Garonne  on  the  left 
bank.  [G.  L.] 

SIRIS  (2 ipis:  F.th.  2tpfrrjr,  but  also  hpiros  ; 
Si  rites),  an  ancient  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing 
into  the  Tarentine  gulf,  and  now  called  the  Sinno. 
There  ia  no  doubt  that  Siris  was  a Greek  colony, 
and  that  at  one  time  it  attained  to  a great  amount 
of  wealth  and  prosperity;  but  its  history  is  extremely 
obscure  and  uncertain.  Ita  first  origin  was  generally 
ascribed  to  a Trojan  colony  ; and,  as  a proof  of  this. 
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an  ancient  statue  of  Minerva  was  shown  there  which 
claimed  to  be  the  true  Trojan  Palladium  (Strati,  vi. 
p.  264 ; Lycophr.  A lex.  978  — 985).  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  this  legend,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  Siris  was  originally  a city  of  the  Chones, 
the  native  Oeootriao  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy 
(Strab.  L c.).  A legend  found  in  the  Ktymologioon 
(*.  v.  2* pis),  according  to  which  the  city  derived  its 
name  from  a daughter  of  Morges,  king  of  the  Siculi, 
evidently  points  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  Morgetes 
also  were  an  Oenotrian  tribe.  From  these  first  settlers 
it  was  wrested,  as  we  are  told,  by  a body  of  Ionian 
colonists  from  Colophon,  who  had  fled  from  their 
native  city  to  avoid  the  dominion  of  the  Lydians. 
(Strab.  L e. ; Athenae.  xii.  p.  523.)  The  period  of 
this  emigration  is  very  uncertain;  but  it  appears 
probable  that  it  must  have  taken  place  not  long  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
about  700 — 690  b.c.  Archilochus,  writing  about 
660  b.  c.,  alludes  to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
district  on  the  banks  of  the  Siris ; and  thongh  the 
fragment  preserved  to  us  by  Athenaeus  does  not  ex- 
pressly notice  the  existence  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
yet  it  would  appear  from  the  expressions  of  Athenaeus 
that  the  poet  certainly  did  mention  it ; and  the  fact 
of  this  colony  having  been  so  lately  established  there 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  allusion  to  it  (Archil. 
ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  523).  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
clear  from  the  account  of  the  settlement  at  Meta- 
pontum  (Strab.  vi.  p.  265),  that  the  territory  of  Siria 
wus  at  that  time  still  unoccupied  by  any  Greek 
colony.  We  may  therefore  probably  place  the  date 
of  the  Ionian  settlement  at  Siris  between  690  and  660 
b.  c.  We  are  told  that  the  Ionic  colonists  gave  to  the 
city  the  name  of  Polieum  (noAitiow,  Strab.  vi.  p.  264 ; 
Steph.  B.  9.  v.  Hipis) ; but  the  appellation  of  Siris, 
which  it  derived  from  the  river,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  often  given  to  the  whole  district  (^  27pir, 
used  as  equivalent  to  q Siptns),  evidently  prevailed, 
and  is  the  only  one  met  with  in  common  use.  Of 
the  history  of  Siris  we  know  literally  nothing,  except 
the  general  fact  of  its  prosperity,  and  that  its  citizens 
indulged  in  habits  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  that 
rivalled  those  of  their  neighbours  the  Sybarites. 
(A  then.  xii.  p.  523.)  It  may  be  received  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  their  opulence,  that  Damasus,  a 
citizen  of  Siris,  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  among  tho 
suitors  for  the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon, 
about  580  — 560  B.  c.,  on  which  occasion  Siris  and 
Sybaris  among  the  cities  of  Italy  alone  furnished 
claimants.  (Herod,  vi.  127.)  This  was  probably 
about  the  period  that  Siris  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  But  an  Ionian  city,  existing  as  it  did  in 
the  midst  of  the  powerful  Achaean  colonies,  must 
naturally  have  been  an  object  of  jealousy  to  its 
neighbours ; and  hence  we  are  told  that  the  Meta- 
pontines,  Sybarites,  and  Crotoniats  formed  a league 
against  Siris  ; and  the  war  that  ensued  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  (Justin, 
xx.  2).  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  Siris  cannot 
be  fixed  with  auy  approach  to  certainty : it  was 
probably  after  550  b.  c.,  and  certainly  preceded  the 
fall  of  its  rival  Sybaris  in  b.  c.  510.  Its  ruin  appears 
to  have  been  complete,  for  we  meet  with  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  the  city,  and  the  territory  is 
spoken  of  as  open  to  colonisation  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  War,  b.  c.  480.  (Herod,  viii.  62.) 

Upon  that  occasion  we  learn  incidentally  that  the 
Athenians  considered  themselves  as  having  a claim 
of  old  standing  to  the  vacant  district  of  the  Siritcs, 
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and  even  at  one  tin  e thought  of  removing  thither 
with  their  wives  and  families.  (Herod.  L c.)  The 
origin  of  this  claim  is  unknown ; but  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Athenian  colonists 
who  established  themselves  at  Thurii  in  b.  c.  443, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  hostilities  between  them 
and  the  Tarentines.  These  were  at  length  terminated 
by  a compromise,  and  it  was  agreed  to  found  in  com- 
mon a fresh  colony  in  the  disputed  territory.  This 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  established  on  the  sits 
of  the  ancient  city,  but  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
a spot  3 miles  distant,  where  the  new  colony  received 
the  name  of  Heracleia,  and  soon  rose  to  be  a flourish- 
ing city.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264 ; Diod.  xii.  36.)  [Hkka- 
cleia.]  According  to  Strabo,  Siris  still  continued 
to  exist  as  the  port  or  naval  station  of  Heracleia ; 
but  no  other  mention  of  it  is  found,  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Strabo  himself  meant  to  speak  of  it  as  still 
subsisting  in  his  day.  No  remains  of  it  are  extant, 
and  the  exact  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been  de- 
termined. But  it  may  be  placed  on  the  left  I tank  of 
the  river  Siris  (now  called  the  Sinno),  at  or  near  its 
mouth  ; a position  which  well  accords  with  the  dis- 
tance of  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Heracleia,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  visible  at  PoUcoro,  near  the  river 
Apri,  the  ancient  Aciris.  [Heracleia.] 

The  river  Siris  is  mentioned  by  Lycophrun  {A  lex. 
982),  as  well  as  by  Archilochus  in  a pA&sage  already 
cited  (ap.  A then.  xii.  p.  523);  but  the  former  author 
calls  it  2fm,  and  its  modern  name  of  Sinno  would 
seem  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  period  ; for  we 
find  mention  in  tlie  Tabula  of  a station  4 miles  from 
Heracleia,  the  name  of  which  is  written  Scmnum, 
probably  a corruption  for  Ad  Slmnuin  or  Sinnum. 
The  Siris  and  Aciris  are  mentioned  in  conjunction 
by  Pliny  as  well  as  by  Strabo,  and  are  two  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  in  Lucania.  (Flin.  iii.  1 1. 
8.  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  264.)  The  name  of  the  former 
river  is  noticed  also  in  connection  with  the  first  great 
battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  n.  c.  280, 
which  was  fought  upon  its  banks  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  16). 
It  has  been  absurdly  confounded  by  Floras  and  Oro- 
fcius  with  the  Liris  in  Campania.  (Flor.  i.  18.  § 7 ; 
Oros.  iv.  1.) 

The  fertile  district  of  the  Siritis  (tj  iiptnt  or 
SufNTis)  is  a portion  of  the  level  tract  or  strip  of 
plain  which  borders  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rocca  Imperial e to  the  mouth  of 
the  RracUmo.  This  plain  stretches  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sinno  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  modern  city  of  Turn,  about  8 miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  a tract  of  extraordinary  natural  fer- 
tility, but  is  now  greatly  neglected,  and,  in  common 
with  all  this  coast,  desolated  by  malaria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SIRIS,  SIRAE,  SERRHAE  (Sipis,  Herod,  viii. 
115;  Sirae,  Liv.  xlv.  4 ; Hierocl. : Eth. 

Xipoira'ioytis , Herod,  v.  15;  Steph.  B.:  Serri*),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  standing  in  tho  widest  part  of1 
the  great  Strymonic  plain  on  the  last  slopcB  of  tho 
range  of  mountains  which  bound  it  to  the  NE. 
Xerxes  left  a part  of  his  sick  here,  when  retreating 
to  the  Hellespont  (Herod. /.  c.);  and  P.  Aemiliua 
Paul  us,  after  bis  victory  at  Pydna,  received  at  this 
town,  which  is  ascribed  to  Odoinautice,  a deputation 
from  Perseus,  who  had  retired  to  Samothraee.  (Liv. 
1.  c.)  Little  is  known  of  Serrliae,  which  was  the 
usual  form  of  the  name  in  the  5th  century  (though 
from  two  inscriptions  found  at  Serrt*  it  appears 
that  Sirrha,  or  Sirrhae,  was  the  more  ancient  ortho- 
graphy, and  that  which  obtained  at  least  until  tho 
division  of  the  empire),  until  the  great  spread  of 
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the  Servian  kingdom.  Stephen  Dashan  in  the  14th 
century  seized  on  this  large  and  flourishing  city,  and 
assumed  the  imperial  crown  here,  where  he  esta- 
blished a court  on  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  model, 
with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Romania,  Sclavonia,  and 
Albania.  (Niceph.  Greg.  p.  467.)  After  his  death 
a partition  of  his  dominions  took  place,  but  the 
Greeks  have  never  since  been  able  to  recover  their 
former  preponderance  in  the  provinces  of  the  Stry- 
monic  valley.  Sultan  Murad  took  this  town  from 
the  Servians,  and  when  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary, 
was  about  to  invade  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Bayezid 
(Bajazet  Ilderim)  summoned  the  Christian  princes 
who  were  his  vassals  to  his  camp  at  Serrhae,  pre- 
vious to  his  victory  at  Nicopolis,  a.  d.  1396.  (J. 
von  Hammer,  Gesch.  dea  Osman.  Reiches , vol.  i. 
pp.  193,  246,  600.) 

Besides  the  Macedonian  inscriptions  of  the  Roman 
empire  found  by  Leake  (Inter.  126)  and  Cousinrfry, 
the  only  other  vestige  of  the  ancient  town  is  a piece 
of  Hellenic  wall  faced  with  large  quadrangular 
blocks,  but  composed  within  of  small  stones  and 
mortar  forming  a mass  of  extreme  solidity.  Servian 
remains  are  more  common.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  200 — 210.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SI'RMIO  (Sermione),  a narrow  neck  or  tongue  of 
land,  projecting  out  into  the  Lake  Benacus  (Logo 
di  Garda),  from  its  southern  shore.  Though  a 
conspicuous  and  picturesque  object  in  all  views  of  the 
lake  from  its  southern  shores,  it  is  unnoticed  by  any 
of  the  geographers,  and  ita  name  would  probably 
have  been  unknown  to  us,  but  for  the  circumstance 
that  Catullus,  who  was  a native  of  the  neighbouring 
Verona,  had  a villa  on  its  shores,  and  has  sung  the 
praises  of  Sirmio  in  one  of  the  moet  charming  odes 
in  the  Latin  language  (Catull.  xxxi.).  The  name  of 
Sirmio  is,  however,  found  in  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  a M Sermione  mansio”  cn  the  rood  from  Brixia 
to  Verona,  and  just  midway  between  the  two  cities, 
22  M.  P.  from  each  (Itin  Ant  p.  127).  This  must, 
however,  have  been  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
peninsula,  probably  where  a road  turned  off  to  it,  as 
it  is  clear  that  the  highroad  could  never  have  turned 
aside  to  the  promontory  itself. 

Extensive  substructions  and  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  villa  are  still  visible  at  the  extremity  of  the 
promontory,  where  it  juts  out  into  the  lake : but  these 
undoubtedly  belong  to  an  abode  on  a mnch  more 
magnificent  scale  than  the  villa  of  Catullus,  and 
probably  belong  to  some  villa  of  the  imperial  times, 
which  had  replaced  the  humbler  dwelling  of  the 
poet.  [E.  H.  B.) 

Sl'RMIUM  (Hlppiov),  an  important  city  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Lower  Pannonia,  was  an 
ancient  Celtic  place  of  the  Taurisci,  on  the  left  hank 
of  the  Saras,  a little  below  the  point  where  this 
river  is  joined  by  the  Bacuntius  (Plin.  iii.  28.) 
Zosimns  (ii.  18)  is  mistaken  when  be  assorts  that 
Sirmium  was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a tri- 
butary of  the  Ister.  The  town  was  situated  in  n 
most  favourable  position,  where  several  roads  met 
(It  Ant.  pp.  124,  131;  It  Ilieros.  p.  563),  and 
during  the  wars  against  the  Dacians  and  other 
Danubian  tribes,  it  became  the  chief  dep6t  of  all 
military  stores,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of 
the  chief  city  in  Pannonia.  (Hcrodian,  vii.  2.) 
Whether  it  was  ever  made  a Roman  colony  is  not 
quite  certain,  though  an  inscription  is  said  to  exist 
containing  the  words  Dec.  Colon.  Sirmiens.  It  con- 
tained a large  manufactory  of  arms,  a spacious 
forum,  an  imperial  palace,  and  other  public  build- 
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ings,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  the 
first  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube.  (Amrn.  Marc, 
xvii.  13,  xix.  11;  NatU.  Imp.)  The  emperor  Pro- 
bus  was  born  at  Sirmium.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  3,21; 
comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  134;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 8,  viii.  7. 
§ 6;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Eutrop.  ix.  17;  Aethicus, 
p.  715,  ed.  Gronov.;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  19.)  The  city 
is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  by  Procopius  (B.  Goth. 
iii.  33,  34),  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Avari,  but 
when  and  how  it  perished  are  questions  which  his- 
tory does  not  answer.  Extensive  rains  of  it  are 
still  found  about  tho  modern  town  of  M itrocitz. 
(See  Orelli,  Inscript  n.  3617;  Marsili,  Damtbius, 
p.  246,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

SIRNIDES,  a group  of  small  islands  off  the  pro- 
montory Sammooium  in  Crete.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
20.) 

SIROC  (% pthtc),  a town  of  Parthyene,  noticed  hy 
Isidores.  (Stalk  Parth.  c.  12,  ed.  MUller.)  It  is 
not  clear  whether  there  is  any  corresponding  modem 
town;  but  Rennell  thinks  it  is  represented  by  the 
present  Serakhs.  (Geog.  Herod,  p.  297.)  Ptolemy 
places  a district  which  he  calls  Siraocne  among  the 
Astabeni,  a people  who  occupied  part  of  Hyrcania 
(vi.  9.  § 5).  It  is  not  impossible  that  Siroc  and 
Siracene  may  be  thus  connected.  [V.} 

SISAPON  (ILuravuv,  Strait,  iii.  p.  142),  a con- 
siderable town  in  Ilispania  B&etica.  (Cic,  Phil.  ii. 
19;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It  lay  N.  of  Cordoba,  be- 
tween the  Baetis  and  the  Anas,  and  was  celebrate' 1 
for  its  silver  mines  and  veins  of  cinnabar  (Strab. 
/.  c. ; Vitruv.  vii.  9 ; Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  s.  40 ; Dioscor. 
r.  109.)  The  town  of  Almwlen  in  the  Sierra  Mo- 
reno, with  which  Sisapon  is  identified,  still  possesses 
a rich  mine  of  quicksilver.  “ The  mine  is  appa- 
rently inexhaustible,  becoming  richer  in  proportion 
as  the  shafts  deepen.  The  vein  of  cinnabar,  about 
25  feet  thick,  traverses  rocks  of  quartz  and  slate; 
and  runs  towards  Almadenejos.  Virgin  quicksilver 
occurs  also  in  pyrites  and  horastein.”  “Between 
20,000  and  25,000  quintals  of  mercury  are  now 
procured  annually.*  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam, 
p.  70;  comp.  Laborde,  Itin.  ii.  p.  133;  Dillon  a 
Travels,  ii.  pp.  72,  77.)  The  name  of  this  town  k 
variously  written  It  appears  on  coins  as  “ Sisipo  ” 
(Sestini,  p.  87),  whilst  others  have  the  correct  name. 
(Florez,  Med.  iii.  p.  119  ; Mionnet,  i.  p.  25,  and 
Supp.  i.  p.  114.)  The  form  “ Sisalone  " (Itin.  Ant. 
(p.  444)  is  probably  corrupt.  It  appears  to  be  the 
siune  town  called  Z«xa wwvtj  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 
59),  who,  however,  places  it  in  tho  territory  of  the 
Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  on  which  indeed 
it  borders.  [T.  H.  D.l 

SISAR.  [Usar.] 

SISARA  (2«r dp*,  Ptol.  iv.  8.  § 17),  a lake  in 
Africa  Propria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hippo  Diar- 
rbytus.  Now  Benizert  or  Bizerta.  [T.  H.  D.j 

8ISARACA  (Stoapawa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 52).  a 
town  of  the  Morbogi  or  Tnrmodigi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensia.  For  coins,  Bee  Sestini,  p.  197.  [T.H.D.] 

SISAURANUM  (rh  2tcravpdi'<i)v,  Procop.  Pers. 
ii.  19,  de  Aedif  ii.  4),  a fortress  of  Mesopotamia, 
above  Dura,  noticed  by  Procopius.  It  is  not  else- 
where mentioned.  [V.l 

Sl'SCIA,  SEGESTA,  or  SEGE'STICA  (Zara/o, 
Zey^trra,  "Xeyserrutii),  a great  town  in  the  south  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Savus, 
on  an  island  formed  by  that  river  and  two  others, 
the  Colapis  and  Odra,  a canal  dug  by  Tiberius  com- 
pleting the  island.  (Dioo  Cass.  xlix.  37.)  It  was 
situated  on  the  great  road  from  Acmona  to  Sirmium. 
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(ft.  Ant  pp.  259,  260,  265,  266.  272,  274;  Plin.  1 Numidia,  and  on  the  rood  from  Cartilage  to  Cirta. 
iii.  28.)  According  to  Pliny  the  name  Segestica  j ( /tin . Ant.  pp.  2-4,  29,  31,  Ac.;  comp.  Amin.  Marc, 
belonged  only  to  the  island,  and  the  town  was  called  i xxviii.  6.)  At  first,  under  the  Numidian  kings,  it 
.Siscia;  while  Strabo  (vii.  p.  314)  aays  that  Siscia  | was  but  an  unimportant  place:  but  under  the  Homan 
was  a fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segestica;  but  if  j dominion  it  became  the  frontier  town  of  the  new 
this  was  so,  it  must  be  supposed  that  subsequently  province  of  Numidia,  was  greatly  enlarged  and  cle- 
the  fort  and  town  became  united  as  one  place,  vated  to  be  a colony;  so  that  on  the  subsequent 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  202,  v.  p.  214,  vii.  p.218;  division  of  Mauretania  Caesar,  into  two  smaller  pro- 
Appian,  Illyr.  16,  23.  Ac.)  Siscia  was  from  the  vincea  it  became  the  capital  of  Mauretania  Sitifetj.Ms. 
first  a strongly  fortified  town;  and  after  its  capture  Under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals,  it  was  the 
by  Tiberius,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (Appiau,  Dion  capital  of  the  district  Zabe.  (ZdSrj,  Procop.  B. 
Cass.,  II.  cc. ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  113),  it  became  one  of  the  Vand.  ii.  20.)  It  is  still  called  Setif,  and  lies  upon 
most  important  places  of  Pannonia;  for  being  situ-  an  eminence  in  a delightful  neighbourhood.  Some 
ated  on  two  navigable  rivers,  it  not  only  carried  on  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  to  be  seen, 
considerable  commerce  (Strab.  v.  pp.  207,  214),  but  (Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  49.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

became  the  central  point  from  which  Augustus  and  S1T1LLLA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a 
Tiberius  carried  on  their  undertakings  against  the  road  from  Aquae  Bormouis  (Bourbon  f A rchambault) 
Pannonians  and  Illyrians.  Tiberius  did  much  to  to  Pocrinium,  supposed  to  be  Perrigni.  Sitillia  is 
enlarge  and  embellish  the  town,  which  as  early  as  xvi.  from  Aquae  Bormonis  and  xiiii.  from  Pocrinium 
that  time  seems  to  have  been  made  a colonia,  for  Sitillia  is  probably  a place  named  TieL  (D’Anville 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  such : in  the  time  of  Septimius  j Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

Sevems  it  received  fresh  colonists,  whence  in  in-  S1TIOGAGUS.  [Sitacl's.] 
scriptions  it  is  called  Col.  Septimia  Siscia.  The  S1TOMAGUS,  a town  of  the  Iceni  or  Simeni,  in 
town  oontained  an  imperial  mint,  and  the  treasury  the  E.  part  of  Britannia  Roniana.  (I  tin.  Ant  p.  480.) 
for  what  was  at  a later  time  called  the  province  Camden  (p.  456)  identifies  it  with  Thetford  in  Nor- 
Savia;  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  station  of  the  folk,  whilst  others  seek  it  at  Stowmarket,  Southtcold, 
small  fleet  kept  on  the  Savus.  Siscia  maintained  and  Saxmutuiham.  In  the  Tab.  Pe at  it  is  errone- 
its  importance  until  Sirmium  began  to  rise,  for  in  oualy  written  “ Sinomachus.”  [T.  H.  D.] 

proportion  as  Sirmium  rose,  Siscia  sank  and  declined.  SITONES,  a population  conterminous  with  the 
(Comp.  Zosim.  ii.  48;  Orelli,  Inscript,  n.  504,  505,  Suioneo,  from  whom  they  differ  only  in  being  governed 
2703,  3075,  3346,  4993.)  The  modern  town  of  by  a female  : “iu  tantum  non  inodo  a libertate  sed 
Sissek,  occupying  the  place  of  the  ancient  Siscia,  etiam  a servitute  degenerant.  Ilic  Sueviae  finis.” 
contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity.  (Tac.  Germ.  45.)  The  Sitonian  locality  is  some  part 
(Marsili,  Ikmubius , p.  47;  Schbnwisner,  Antiq.  ot  Finland  ; probably  the  northern  half  of  the  coust 
Sabariae,  p.  52,  foil. ; Muchar,  Norikum,  i.  p.  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

159.)  [L.  S.]  The  statement  that  they  were  under  a female  rule 

SITACE  (Scrcboj),  a Urge  town,  first  noticed  by  is  explained  as  follows.  The  name  by  which  the 
Xenophon  (Anab.  ii.  4.  § 13),  situated  about  8 East  Bothnian  Finlanders  designate  themselves  is 
pamsangs  from  the  Median  Wall,  and  15  from  the  Afainu-laiset  (in  the  singular  AVtinu-laiuen).  The 
Tigris  and  the  month  of  the  Pbyscus.  The  exact  Swedes  call  them  Qcacns  ( Kwains ).  The  mediaeval 
situation  cannot  be  now  determined,  but  several  name  for  tlieir  country  is  Cajan-in.  Now  qvinua  in 
travellers  have  noticed,  in  this  neighbourhood,  ex.  the  Norse  language  teaman,  being  uur  words 
tensive  ancient  remains,  which  may  perhaps  belong  queen  and  quean  ; and  in  the  same  Norse  tongue 
to  this  city.  (Mannert,  v.  pt.  ii.  p.  281;  Niebuhr,  | the  land  of  the  Qvaens  would  be  C vena- land ; as  it 
ii.  p.  305;  Ives,  Travels , <fc.  p.  133.)  [V.J  actually  is,  being  Cwaen- land  (Queen- latid)  in  Anglo. 

SlTACUS  (SiToxdt,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  38),  a river  Saxon.  Hence  the  statement  of  Tacitus  arises  out 
of  Persia,  to  which  Nearchns  came  in  his  celebrated  of  information  concerning  a certain  £*traen.land, 
coasting  voyage.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  erroneously  considered  to  be  a terra  feminarum,  in- 
tliat  called  by  Pliny  Sitiogagus  (vi.  23.  s.  26);  stead  of  a terra  Quaenorum.  The  reader  who  thinks 
although  his  statement  that,  from  its  mouth,  an  this  fanciful  should  be  informed  that  in  Adam  of 
ascent  could  be  made  to  Pasargada  in  7 days,  is  Bremen,  writing  in  the  12th  century,  when  the  same 
manifestly  erroneous.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  country  comes  under  notice,  the  same  confusion 
that  it  is  at  present  represented  by  a stream  called  appears,  and  that  in  a stronger  form.  The  Sitonian 
Situ- Rhtgidn.  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearcktts,  i.  p.  country  is  actually  terra  feminarum.  More  than 
385  ; D’Anville,  Mem.  de  l' A cad.  xxx.  p.  158  ; this,  the  ftminae  become  Amazons  i “circa  liaec 
Hitter,  Erelktmde,  vii.  p.  763.)  [V.]  litora  Baltici  maris  ferunt  case  Amazonas,  quod 

SITHO'NIA  (Xidtsvlij,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Steph.  nunc  terra  feminarum  dicitur,  quas  aquae  gustu 
B. ; Virg.  Bucol.  x.  66;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  18.  9:  aliqui  dicunt  concipere. . . . . Hae  simul  viventes, 
Lonyos),  the  central  of  the  three  prongs  which  run  spernunt  consortia  virorum,  quoa  etiam,  si  advenerint, 
out  into  the  Aegean  from  the  great  peninsula  of  t u viriliter  repellunt,"  c.  228.  (Zeuss,  bit 
Chair  id  ice,  forming  a prolongation  to  the  peak  > beutschen,  $c.,  s.  c.  Ktcenen.) 
called  Solomon  or  Kholomon.  The  Sithonian  penin-  > It  is  worth  noticing  that  King  Alfred’s  locality 
eula,  which,  though  not  so  hilly  as  that  of  Acte,  is  , of  the  Ctcenas  is,  in  respect  to  their  relations  to  the 
not  so  inviting  as  Peltate,  was  the  first,  it  appears,  ! Sciat,  exactly  llrat  of  Tacitus, — CYcau-land  succeed* 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Chalcidic  colonists.  A list  of  : ing  Stwa-laud. 

its  towns  is  given  in  Ciialcidick.  [E.  B.  J.]  j The  Silones  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  repre- 
SIT1A,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica.  (Plin.  iii.  sentatives  of  the  Finns  of  Finland, — the  Fenni  of 
1.  s.  3.)  [T.  H.  D.j  ] the  ancients  being  the  Lap*.  This  is  not  only  what 

SIT1FI  (2/rnpi,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 34),  a town  in  j the  words  Sitones  and  Qraen  suggest,  but  the  infer, 
the  interior  of  Mauretania  Caesaricnsis,  situated  in  ence  from  the  word  Fenni  also.  To  the  Finlander, 
an  extensive  plain  not  for  from  the  borders  of  I Fin  ia  a strange  numc.  The  Swede  cjlIIb  him  Qcacni 
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he  calls  himself  Suoma-lainm  or  Hamelainen.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  Lap  of  /Ynmark  that  is 
called  a Fin,  and  it  is  the  Norwegian  who  (alls  him 
so.  [Fran.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

SITTACE  (Srrrcuo),  Ptol.  ri.  1.  § 6),  a town  of 
ancient  Assyria,  at  the  southern  end  of  this  province, 
on  the  road  between  Artemita  and  Susa.  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  744.)  It  is  called  Sitta  (Jfrra)  by  Diodorus 
(xvii.  110).  It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Sittacene,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  in  later 
times  Apolloniatis  (Strab.  xi.  p.  524),  and  which 
adjoined  the  province  of  Suais  (xr.  p.  732).  Pliny, 
who  gives  the  district  of  Sittacene  a more  northerly 
direction,  states  that  it  bore  also  the  names  of  Arbtv- 
litis  and  Palaestine  (ri.  27.  s.  31).  It  is  probably 
the  same  country  which  Curtiua  calls  Satrapene 
(v.  2>  [V.] 

SITTACE'NE.  [Sittace.] 

SITTOCATIS  (Jirnhccrrif,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4),  a 
navigable  river,  which,  according  to  Arrian,  flowed 
into  the  Ganges.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Man- 
nert  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present  Sind,  a 
tributary  of  the  Jumna,  near  Rampur  (v.  pt  i.  p. 
69).  [V.] 

SIUPH  Herod,  ii.  179),  a town  of  the 

SaTtic  nome  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  besides 
Herodotus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIVA  (llov a),  a town  in  the  prefecture  of  Cihcia 
in  Cappadocia,  on  the  road  from  Mazaca  to  Tavium, 
at  a distance  of  22  miles  from  Mazaca.  (Ptol.  v.  6. 
g 15;  Tab.  Peul)  [L.  S.] 

SMARAGDUS  MONS  (2pdpay9os  opos,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 1 5),  was  a portion  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
runs  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  from 
the  Heroopolite  gulf  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Afan- 
deb.  Between  lat.  24°  and  25°  in  this  range  is 
the  Mount  Smaragdus,  the  modern  I)jebel  ZabareJi, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  emeralds  found 
there,  and  early  attracted  by  its  wealth  the  Aegyp- 
tians  into  that  barren  region.  The  principal  mine 
was  at  Djebcl-Zabareh ; but  at  Bender-el-Sogheir 
to  N.,  and  at  Sekket  to  S.,  each  a portion  of  Mount 
Smaragdus,  there  are  traces  of  ancient  mining  ope- 
rations. Small  emeralds  of  an  inferior  quality  are 
still  found  in  this  district  (Manned,  Geograph. 
vol.  x.  p.  21.)  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  815)  and  Pliny 
(xxxrii.  15.  s.  16)  mention  the  wealth  obtained 
from  these  mines.  At  Sekket  there  is  a temple  of 
the  Ptolemaic  era;  but  the  mines  were  known  and 
wrought  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Amunopb 
III.,  in  the  18th  dynasty  of  the  native  kings  of 
Aegypt.  [W.  R.  D.] 

SMENUS.  [Laconia,  p.  114,  b.] 

SMIL  A.  [Ckosaaba.] 

SMYRNA  (Xpupva:  Eth.  "ipupvaiot,  Smymaens : 
Smyrna  or  Izmir),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  month  of  the  Hermus,  and  on  the  bay 
which  received  from  the  city  the  name  of  the  Smyr- 
naeus  Sinus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a very  ancient 
town  founded  by  an  Amazon  of  the  name  of  Smyrna, 
who  had  previously  conquered  Ephesus.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Smyrna  was  regarded  as  a colony 
of  Ephesus.  The  Ephesian  colonists  are  said  after- 
wards to  have  been  expelled  by  Aeolians,  who  then 
occupied  the  place,  until,  aided  by  the  Colophonians, 
the  Ephesian  colonists  were  enabled  to  re-establish 
themselves  at  Smyrna.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  633;  Steph. 
B.  ».  r.;  Plin.  v.  31.)  Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand 
(i.  150),  stales  that  Smyrna  originally  belonged  to 
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the  Aeolians,  who  admitted  into  their  city  some 
Colophonian  exiles ; and  that  these  Colophonians 
afterwards,  during  a festival  which  was  celebrated 
outside  the  town,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  Prom  that  time  Smyrna  ceased  to  be  an 
Aeolian  city,  and  was  received  into  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy (Comp.  Faua.  vii.  5.  § 1.)  So  far  then  as 
we  are  guided  by  authentic  hit  lory,  Smyrna  belonged 
to  the  Aeolian  confederacy  until  the  year  a.  c.  688, 
when  by  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Colophonians  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ionians, 
and  became  the  13th  city  in  the  Ionian  League. 
(Herod.  L c.;  Paus.  L c.)  The  city  was  attacked  by 
the  Lydian  king  Gygea,  but  successfully  resisted 
the  aggressor  (Herod,  i.  14;  Paus.  ix.  29.  § 2.) 
Alya  ties,  however,  about  n.  c.  627,  was  more  suc- 
cessful ; he  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  and  bence>- 
fortb,  for  a period  of  400  years,  it  was  deserted 
and  in  ruins  (Herod,  i.  16;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  646), 
though  some  inhabitants  lingered  in  the  place,  living 
Koifxijb6y,  as  is  stated  by  Strabo,  and  as  we  must 
infer  from  the  fact  that  Scylax  (p.  37)  speaks  of 
Smyrna  as  still  existing.  Alexander  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  rebuilding  the  city 
(Paus.  vii.  5.  § 1);  but  be  did  not  live  to  carry  this 
plan  into  effect;  it  was,  however,  undertaken  by 
Antigonus,  and  finally  completed  by  Lysimachus. 
The  new  city  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  but  at  a distance  of  20  stadia  to  the  Booth  of  it, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  bay,  and  partly  on  the 
aide  of  a hill  which  Pliny  calls  Maatosia,  but  prin- 
cipally in’ the  plain  at  the  foot  of  it  extending  to  tha 
sea.  After  its  extension  and  embellishment  by 
Lyaimachua,  new  Smyrna  became  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  cities,  and  certainly  the  finest  in  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  streets  were  handsome,  well  paved, 
and  drawn  at  right  angles,  and  the  city  contained 
several  squares,  porticoes,  a public  library,  and 
numerous  temples  and  other  public  buildings;  but 
one  great  drawback  was  that  it  had  no  drains. 
(Strab.  L c .;  Alarm.  Oxon.  n.  5.)  It  also  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  harbour  which  could  be  closed, 
and  continued  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
flourishing  commercial  cities  of  Asia  ; it  after- 
wards became  the  seat  of  a con  vent  us  juridicus 
which  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Aeolia  as  far  as 
Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylua.  (Cic.  p. 
Ftacc.  30;  Plin.  v.  31.)  During  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Mithridatcs,  Smyrna  remained 
faithful  to  the  former,  for  which  it  was  rewarded 
with  various  grants  and  privileges.  (Liv.  xxxv.  42, 
xxxviL  16,  54,  xxxviii.  39.)  But  it  afterwards 
suffered  much,  when  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar's 
murderers,  was  besieged  there  by  Dolabella,  who  in 
the  end  took  the  city,  and  put  Trebonius  to  death. 
(Strab.  1.  c.\  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  2;  Liv.  EpiL  119;  Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  29.)  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Smyrna 
had  conferred  upon  it  the  equivocal  honour  of  being 
allowed,  in  preference  to  several  other  Asiatic  cities, 
to  erect  a temple  to  the  emperor  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  63, 
iv.  56).  During  the  years  a.  d.  178  and  180 
Smyrna  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  but  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  did  much  to  alleviate  its 
sufferings  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  32.)  It  is  well  known 
that  Smyrna  was  one  of  the  places  claiming  to  be 
the  bii  ill  place  of  Homer,  and  the  Smymaeans  them- 
selves were  so  strongly  convinced  of  their  right  to 
claim  this  honour,  that  they  erected  a temple  to  the 
great  bard,  or  a 'Qpiipfiov,  a splendid  edifice  con- 
taining a statue  of  Homer  (Strab.  L c.;  Cic.  p. 
Arch.  8):  they  even  showed  a cave  in  the  neigh- 
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bourbood  of  their  city,  an  the  little  river  Metes, 
where  the  poet  was  said  to  have  composed  his  works. 
Smyrna  was  at  all  times  not  only  a great  commercial 
place,  bat  its  schools  of  rhetoric  aiul  philosophy  also 
were  in  great  repute.  The  Christian  Church  also 
flourished  through  the  zeal  and  care  of  its  firet 
bishop  Poly  carp,  who  is  said  to  have  l«een  put  to 
death  in  the  stadium  of  Smyrna  in  A.  D.  166  (Iren, 
iii  p.  176).  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  city 
experienced  great  vicissitudes:  having  been  occupied 
by  Tzachas,  a Turkish  chief,  about  the  close  of  the 
11  th  century,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a Creek 
fleet,  commanded  by  John  Ducas.  It  was  restored, 
however,  by  the  emperor  Comnenus,  but  again  sub- 
jected to  severe  sufferings  during  the  siege  of  Ta- 
merlane. Not  long  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  have  retained  possession  of  it  ever 
since.  It  is  now  the  great  mart  of  the  Levant 
trade.  Of  Old  Smyrna  only  a few  remains  now 
exist  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna; 
the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  in  the  ancient  Cyclopean 
style.  The  ancient  remains  of  New  Smyrna  are 
more  numerous,  especially  of  its  walls  which  are  of 
a solid  and  massive  construction;  of  the  stadium 
between  the  western  gate  and  the  sea,  which,  how- 
ever, is  stripped  of  its  marble  seats  and  decorations; 
and  of  the  theatre  on  the  side  of  a hill  fronting  the 
bay.  These  and  other  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  order  to  obtain  the 
materials  for  other  buildings ; but  numerous  remains 
of  ancient  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ground  at 
Smyrna.  (Chandler’s  Travels  in  Asia,  pp.  76,  87 ; 
Prokesch,  Denhcurdigkeiten,  i.  p.  515,  foil.;  Ha- 
milton, Researches,  i.  p.  46,  folk;  Sir  C.  Fellows, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  10,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
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SMYRNAEUS  SINUS  (2pvpyedssy  kSKwos),  also 
called  the  bay  of  Hermus  (*Zppttos  icdAwor),  from 
the  river  Hermus,  which  flows  into  it,  or  the  bay  of 
Meles  (MeAfjrou  *.),  from  the  little  river  Melos,  is 
tl»e  bay  at  the  head  of  which  Smyrna  is  situated. 
From  its  entrance  to  the  head  it  is  350  stadia  in 
length,  but  is  divided  into  a larger  and  a smaller 
basin,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Hermus,  which  have  at  the  same  time  much  nar- 
rowed the  whole  bay.  A person  sailing  into  it 
had  on  his  right  the  promontory  of  Celaenae,  and  on 
his  left  the  headland  of  Pboeaea;  the  central  part  of 
the  bay  contained  numerous  small  islands.  (Strab. 
xir.  p.  645;  Pomp.  Mela,  L 17;  ViL  Horn.  2; 
Steph.  It.  a.  v.  2^u/p*'o.)  [I*  S.] 

SOANAS  (Xodr at,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 3),  a small 
river  of  Taprobaue  (Ceylon),  which  flowed  into  the 
sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  bland.  Lassen  (in 
lib  map)  calls  it  the  Kilou.  On  its  banks  lived  a 
people  of  the  same  name,  the  Soani.  (Ptol.  vii. 
4-  § 9.)  [V.] 

SOANDA  or  SOANDUM  (S-iorSa  or  SAarSor), 
a castle  of  Cappadocia,  between  Therma  and 
Sacoeua.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663;  fL  Ant.  p.  202.)  The 
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same  place  seems  to  be  alloded  to  by  FronUmu  (iii. 
2.  § 9),  who  calls  it  Suenda.  Hamilton  (Researches, 
ii.  p.  286,  foil.)  identifies  it  with  Ssoghanli  Dcre,  a 
place  situated  on  a rock,  about  8 miles  on  the 
south-west  of  Karahissar,  but  other  geopraphera 
place  it  in  a different  locality.  [L.  S-] 

SOAS.  [Sonus.] 

SO  AT  R A (2JoTgo),  or  probably  more  correctly 
Savatra  (lavarpa),  as  the  name  appears  on  coins, 
was  an  open  town  in  Lycaonia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Apameia  Cibotua,  on  the  road  from  thence 
to  Laodiceia  The  place  was  badly  provided  with 
water  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668;  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 12;  Hieroct. 
p.  672;  Tab.  Pent ),  whence  travellers  are  inclined 
to  identify  its  site  with  the  place  now  called  Su  Fer- 
mess,  that  is,  “ there  b no  water  here.''  [L.  S.] 
SOATRAE,  a town  in  Lower  MoqbU  (/fin.  Ant. 
p.  229),  variously  identified  with  Pravadi  and 
Kiopikeni.  In  the  Tab.  Pent  and  by  the  Geogr. 
Bav.  (iv.  6)  it  b called  Scatrac  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOBU'RA  (2o€oupoj  ifsr&putv),  a place  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Hmdostan , mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  (p.  34).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  modern 
Sabras,  between  Pondicherry  and  Madras.  (See 
Lassen's  map.)  [V.] 

SOCANAA  or  SOCANDA  (HasKayia  or  2«*eb- 
8a),  a small  river  of  Hyrcania,  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(vi.  9.  § 2).  It  is  probably  the  present  Gttrgan.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinns  speaks  of  a place  called  Socun- 
da,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  sea 
(xxiii.  6).  [V.] 

SO'CRATIS  I'NSULA  (ttsKpirovs  rfjooi),  an 
island  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus  ( Red  Sea),  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vL  7.  § 44\  who  alone  mentions  it,  in 
long.  70°,  lat.  16*  40',  and  therefore  off  the  N.  coast 
of  hb  Elisari,  the  Sabaei  of  other  geographers, 
30'  east  of  his  Accipitrum  Insula  flepcbcwr)  and 
2°  2 O'  south  of  them.  They  are  probably  identical 
with  the  Farsan  islands,  of  the  E.  I.  Company’s 
Chart,  described  by  commanders  Moresby  and  Elwon, 
in  their  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Red  Sea,  as  M the 
largest  ail  along  this  coast,  situated  upon  the  ex- 
tensive banks  west  of  Ghcesan.  They  are  two  in 
number,  but  may  be  considered  as  forming  ono 
island,  being  connected  by  a sandy  spit  of  shoal- 
water,  across  which  camels  frequently  pass  from 
one  to  the  other."  The  westernmost  is  Farsan 
Kebter  (—  the  greater),  31  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  16°  35'  long.  42°  IS’  to  lat.  16°  54* 
long.  41°  47'.  Farsan  Seggeer  (=the  smaller)  b,  on 
its  NE.  side,  18  miles  in  length,  and  extends  to  lat. 
17°  1J':  their  whole  breath  b only  12  miles.  The 
land  is  of  considerable  height,  interspersed  with  some 
plains  and  valleys:  the  hilly  parts  are  coral  rock  (pp. 
38,  39 ; C.  Muller,  Tabulae  in  Geog.  Grace.  Mm.  tab. 
▼iii).  In  other  comparative  atlases,  adopted  by 
Arrowsmith.the  modem  name  b given  as  Kotumbul 
Js.,  considerably  to  the  N.of  the  Farsan , described  by 
the  same  writers  as  lying  only  2 miles  from  the 
main,  a small  island  about  ^ a mile  in  length  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy, 
who  obviously  mentions  only  the  more  important. 
( Sailing  Directions,  p,  50.)  Mannert  identifies  the 
Socratis  Insula  with  Niebuhr’s  Firan,  where  the 
traveller  says  the  inhabitants  of  Loheia  have  a pearl 
fishery.  Thb  name  does  not  occur  in  the  “ Sailing 
Directions,"  but  is  probably  the  same  as  Farsan. 
(Mannert,  Geographic  von  Arabien,  p.  49;  Niebuhr, 
Description  de  VArabie,  p.  201.)  [G.  W.] 

SOCITKDA.  iSocANAA.] 

SODO.U  (t«  2d$0/ia,  Strab.  xv.  p.  764;  Steph.  B. 
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f.  v.\  Sodoma,  -orum,  Tertul.  Apolog.  40;  Sodoma, 
-ae,  Sever.  Sulp.  i.  6 ; Sedul-  Carm.  i.  105;  Sodo- 
mrnn,  Solin.  45.  § 8;  Sodorai,  Tertull.  Carm.  de 
Sodom.  4),  the  infamous  city  of  Canaan  situated 
near  the  Dead  Sea  in  an  exceedingly  rich  and  fruit- 
ful country,  called  in  ita  early  history  “ the  plain  of 
Jordan"  and  described  as  “ well  watered  everywhere, 
before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as 
thou  comest  to  Zoor."  {Gen.  xiiL  10 — 12.)  It 
is  also  reckoned  one  of  “the  cities  of  the  plain" 
(xiii.  12.  xix.  29),  and  was  probably  the  capital  of 
the  Pentapolia,  which  consisted  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Adinah,  Zeboiim,  and  Bela,  afterwards  Zoar  {Deut. 
xxix.  23 ; Gen.  xiv.  8,  xix.  22),  all  of  which  towns, 
however,  had  their  several  petty  kings,  who  were 
confederate  together  against  Chedorlaoroer  king  of 
Elam  and  his  three  allies,  Amraphel  king  of  Shinar, 
Arioch  king  of  EUasar,  and  Tidal  king  of  nations. 
After  Chedorlaoroer  bad  succeeded  in  reducing  these 
sovereigns  to  subjection,  they  served  him  twelve 
years;  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  revolted,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  year  were  again  vanquished  by  their 
northern  enemies,  when  the  conquerors  were  in 
their  turn  defeated  by  Abraham,  whose  nephew  Lot 
had  been  carried  captive  with  all  his  property.  The 
sacred  historian  has  preserved  the  names  of  four  of 
the  petty  kings  who  at  this  time  ruled  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  viz.  Bera  of  Sodom,  Birslia  of  Gomorrah, 
Sbinab  of  Admah,  and  Shemeber  of  Zeboiim ; and  the 
scene  of  the  engagement  was  “ the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  is  the  salt  sea"  (Gen.  xiv.),  an  expression 
which  seems  clearly  to  imply  that  the  battle-field,  at 
least,  was  subsequently  submerged;  the  admission 
of  which  fact,  however,  would  not  involve  the  conse- 
quence that  no  lake  had  previously  existed  in  the  plain ; 
although  this  too  may  be  probably  inferred  from  the 
earlier  passage  already  cited,  which  seems  to  de- 
scribe a wide  plain  watered  by  the  river  Jordan,  as 
the  plain  of  Egypt  is  irrigated  by  the  Nile : and  as 
this  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime-pits  (beds  of 
bitumen),  its  subsidence  naturally  formed  the  Asphalt 
Lake.  The  catastrophe  of  the  cities,  as  described  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  docs  not  certainly  convey  the 
idea  that  they  were  submerged,  for  fire  and  not 
water  was  the  instrument  of  their  destruction  {Gen. 
xix.;  S.  Jude  7);  so  that  the  cities  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
but  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hills  which  confined 
the  plain,  from  which  they  would  still  be  appropri- 
ately denominated  “ cities  of  the  plain."  (Reland, 
Palaestina,  p.  255.)  This  is  remarked  in  order  to 
remove  what  bos  been  regarded  as  a fundamental 
objection  to  the  hypotheses  of  a late  traveller,  who 
claims  to  have  recovered  the  sites  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Pcntnpolis,  which,  as  he  maintains,  are  still 
marked  by  very  considerable  ruins  of  former  habi- 
tations. Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the 
identification  of  the  other  four,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  site  of  Sodom  is  correctly  fixed  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  the 
modem  native  name  Usdom  or  Esdom,  containing 
all  the  radicals  of  the  ancient  name,  is  attached  to  a 
plain  and  a hill  (otherwise  called  Khashm  or  JebeU 
el-Milhh,  L e.  the  salt  hill),  which  consequently 
has  long  been  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  that 
accursed  city.  This  singular  ridge  has  been  several 
times  explored  and  described  by  modem  travellers, 
whose  testimony  is  collected  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  481 — 483);  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  diligence  or  imagination  of  M,  do 
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Saulcy  to  discover  the  extensive  debris  of  this  an- 
cient city,  covering  the  small  plain  and  mounds 
on  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  salt-ridge, 
and  extending  along  the  bed  of  Wady  Zwcetrah 
( Voyage,  autour  de  la  Mer  Aforte , voL  ii.  pp.  71  — 
74).  On  the  other  side  of  the  question  M.  Van  de 
Velde  is  the  latest  authority.  ( Syria  and  Palestine 
in  1851  and  1852,  pp.  114,  115,  note).  Lieut. 
Lynch,  of  the  American  exploring  expedition,  has 
given  a striking  view  of  this  salt  mountain,  illustra- 
tive of  his  description  of  the  vicinity  of  Usdom.  {Ex- 
pedition to  the  Dead  Sea,  pp.  306 — 308.)  [G.W.j 

SODRAE  (2d5p«u),  a tribe  met  with  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  the  lower  Panjab,  near  Pattalene, 
according  to  Diodorus  (xvii.  102).  The  name  is 
probably  of  Indian  origin,  and  may  repreeent  the 
caste  of  the  Suilrrrs.  [V.l 

SOGDI  ( 2^7^01 ),  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  noticed 
by  Arrian  {Anab.  vi.  15)  as  encountered  by  Alex- 
ander in  the  lower  Panjdb.  By  their  name,  they 
would  appear  to  represent  an  immigration  from  the 
north.  [V.] 

SOGDIA'NA  {rf  2oybiarjjt  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi. 
p.  516;  PtoL  vi.  12,  &c.),  a widely  extending  dis- 
trict of  Central  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
not  consistently  laid  down  by  ancient  authors. 
Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  Sogdiana  lay  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  as  its  N.  and  S. 
limits,  the  former  separating  it  from  Bactriana  and 
Ariana,  the  latter  from  the  nomad  populations  of 
Scythia.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  511,  514;  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 
1.)  To  the  W.  the  province  was  extended  in  the 
direction  of  the  Caspian  sea,  but,  in  early  times  at 
least,  not  to  it;  to  the  E.  were  the  Sacae  and  the 
Seres.  The  district  comprehended  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  Turkestan,  with  the  kingdom  of  Bok- 
hara, which  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  Sogd. 
The  character  of  the  country  was  very  diversified ; 
some  part  of  it  being  very  mountainous,  and  some 
part,  as  the  valley  of  Bokhara , very  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. The  larger  extent  would  seem  to  have 
been,  as  at  present,  a great  waste.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iv.  16;  Curt.  vii.  10.  § 1.)  At  the  time  when 
Alexander  visited  the  country,  there  appear  to  have 
been  extensive  forests,  filled  with  all  manner  of 
game,  and  surrounded,  at  least  in  some  parts,  with 
walls,  as  preserves.  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
hunted  down  4000  wild  beasts.  (Curt.  via.  1. 
§ 19.) 

The  principal  mountain  chains  arc  those  called 
the  Montes  Oxii  to  the  N.  (at  present  the  Pamer 
Mountains,)  the  Comedarum  Montes  (probably  the 
range  of  the  Ak-tagh  or  White  Mountains ) to  the 
S.,  and  the  Montes  Sogdii  (the  modern  name  of 
which  is  not  certain,  there  being  a doubt  whether 
they  comprehend  the  Belur-tagh  as  well  as  the 
Kara-tagh).  The  two  great  rivers  of  the  country 
were  thoee  which  formed  its  boundaries;  the  Oxus 
{Gihon  or  Amu-Darja)  and  the  Jaxartes  {Sihon  or 
•Syr- .Darya).  There  are,  also,  besides  these  main 
streams,  several  smaller  ones,  feeders  of  the  great 
rivers,  as  the  Dcmus,  Basest  is,  and  the  Polytimetns, 
the  latter,  doubtless,  the  stream  which  flows  beside 
the  town  of  Sogd.  The  generic  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sogdiana  is  Sogdii  or  Sogdiani  (Arrian, 
iv.  16,  18;  Plin.  vi.  16;  Curt.  iii.  2.  § 9,  &c.),  a 
race  who,  as  is  stated  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  517),  appear, 
in  character  at  least,  to  have  borne  a great  resem- 
blance to  their  neighbours  of  Bactriana.  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  and  other  writers  have  given  a list 
of  other  names, — thoee,  probably,  of  local  tribes, 
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who  occupied  different  parts  of  the  province.  Many 
of  these  show  by  the  form  of  their  name  that  if  not 
directly  of  Indian  descent,  they  are  clearly  connected 
with  that  country.  Thus  we  have  the  Pasicae,  near 
the  Montes  Oxii ; the  Thacori  ( Takura ) on  the 
Jazartes;  the  Oxydrancae,  Drybactae,  and  Gandari 
( Gandhdroa ),  under  the  mountains  ; the  Mardyeni 
( Madras),  Chorasmii  (Khicareamiana),  near  the 
Ox  us;  and  the  Cirrodes  (/ Cirdtaa ) near  the  same 
river.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  164.) 

The  historians  of  Alexander’s  march  leave  us  to 
suppose  that  Sogdiana  abounded  with  large  towns; 
but  many  of  these,  as  Professor  Wilson  has  re- 
marked (I.  c.),  were  probably  little  more  than  forts 
erected  along  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers  to  defend 
the  country  from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  to  its  N.  and  E.  Yet  these  writers  must 
have  had  good  opportunity  of  estimating  the  force  of 
these  places,  as  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  the 
best  part  of  three  years  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
province  of  Bactriana.  The  principal  towns  of 
which  the  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
were  Cyreschata  or  Cyropolis,  on  the  Jaxartes 
(Steph.  B.  *.  r. ; Curt.  vi.  6)  ; Gaza  ( Ghaz  or 
Ghazna , Ibn  Haukfl,  p.  270);  Alexandreia  Ultima 
(Arrian,  iii.  30;  Curt,  i c.;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6), 
doubtless  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Khojend;  Alexandreia  Oxiana  (PtoL 
vi.  12.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  *.  «.);  Nautaca  (Arrian,  iii. 
28,  iv.  18),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karahi  or 
Nokahtb;  B ranch  idac  (Strab.  xL  p.  518),  a place 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  colonised  by  a Greek 
population;  and  Marginia  (Curt.  viL  10.  § 15).  pro- 
bably the  present  Marghinan.  (Droysen,  Rhein. 
Mua.  2 Jahr.  p.  86;  Mannert,  iv.  p.  452;  Burnes, 
Trovela,  i.  p.  350;  Memoira  of  Baber,  p.  12;  Do 
Sacy,  Notice*  ei  Extraita , iv.  p.  354;  Thirlwall, 
Hut.  of  Greece , vi.  p.  284.)  [V.] 

SOGDII  MONTES.  [Sogdiawa.] 

SOGIU'NTII,  an  Alpine  people  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iii.  20.  s.  24).  Nothing  but  resemblance  of  name 
gives  us  any  indication  of  the  position  of  many  small 
mountain  tribes,  but  the  names  remain  frequently 
very  little  changed.  The  position  of  the  Sogiuntii 
is  conjectured  to  be  shown  by  the  name  Same  or 
SottcAea,  NE.  of  Briongon  in  the  department  of 
Haute*  Alpe*.  But  this  is  merely  a gum;  and 
even  the  orthography  of  the  name  Sogiuntii  is  not  cer- 
tain. [G.  L.] 

SOLE,  a small  town  in  the  interior  of  Hyrcania, 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  [V.] 

SOLEN  (2«A by,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  10,  34),  a small 
river  of  S.  India,  which  has  its  sources  in  M.  Bettigo, 
and  flows  thence  into  the  Sinus  Colchicus  or  Gulf  of 
Mannar.  It  is  not  certain  which  of  two  rivers, 
the  Vaiparv  or  the  Tcanrapami,  represent  it  at 
present  : Lassen  inclines  to  the  latter.  [V.] 
SOLENTA.  [Oi.yhta  Jnscla.] 

SOLENTUM.  [Solus.] 

SOLETUM  (Soldo),  a town  of  Calabria,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  Iapygian  peninsula,  about  12 
miles  S.  of  Lupiac  (Lecce).  It  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny,  in  whose  time  it  was  deserted  (M  Soletum 
desertnm,"  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  but  it  must  have  been 
again  inhabited,  as  it  still  exists  tinder  the  ancient 
name.  That  the  modern  town  occupies  the  ancient 
site  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
which  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Galateo,  and 
indicated  a town  of  considerable  magnitude  (Galateo, 
tit  Sit.  fapyg.  p.81 ; Iiomanelfi,vol.ii.p.26.)rE.  II.  B.]  j 
SuLl  (ioAoi:  Eth.  SoAcor  or  SdAtos),  an  im-  j 
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portant  town  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Lam  us  and  Pj  rain  us,  from  each 
of  which  its  distance  was  about  500  stadia.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  675;  Stadkum,  Mar.  Mag.  § 170,  Ac.) 
The  town  was  founded  by  Argives  joined  by  Lin- 
dians  from  Rhodes.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  671 ; Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  13;  Liv.  xxxvii.  56.)  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2.  § 24)  as  a 
maritime  town  of  Cilicia  ; it  rose  to  such  opu- 
lence that  Alexander  the  Great  could  fine  its  citizens 
for  their  attachment  to  Persia  with  200  talents. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.  § 5;  Curt.  iii.  17.)  During  the 
Mithridatic  War  the  town  of  Soli  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  probably 
transplanted  most  of  its  inhabitants  to  Tigranocerta. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  20;  Plat.  Pomp.  28  ; Strab.  xi. 
p.  532.)  But  the  place  was  revived  by  Pampey,  who 
peopled  it  with  some  of  those  pirates  who  had  fallen 
into  bis  hands,  and  changed  its  name  into  Potn- 
peiupolia.  (no^mjiowwoAu,  Plat  l c.;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  671;  Appian,  Mithr.  105;  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 4;  Plin. 
v.  22;  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  58;  Hierocl. 
p.  704.)  Soli  was  the  birthplace  of  Chrysippus 
the  philosopher,  and  of  two  distinguished  poets, 
Philemon  and  Aratus,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
believed  to  be  buried  on  a hill  near  the  town.  Tlio 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Soli  are  reported  to  have  spoken 
a very  corrupt  Greek  in  consequence  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives  of  Cilicia,  and  hence  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  term  solecism  (troKoutiopAt),  which 
has  found  its  way  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe; 
other  traditions,  however,  connect  the  origin  of  this 
term  with  the  town  of  Soli,  in  Cyprus.  (Diog.  Laert. 
i.  2.  § 4 ; Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  875 ; Suid.  a.  v. 
SdAot.)  The  locality  and  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
city  have  been  described  by  Beaufort  (Karamonut, 
p.  261,  foil.).  “The  first  object  that  presented 
itself  to  us  on  landing,”  says  he,  “ was  a beautiful 
harbour  or  basin,  with  parallel  sides  and  circular 
ends ; it  is  entirely  artificial,  being  formed  with  sur- 
rounding walls  or  rnoles,  which  are  50  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  7 in  height  Opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  a portico  rises  from  the  surrounding 
quay,  and  opens  to  a double  row  of  200  columns, 
which,  crossing  the  town,  communicates  with  the 
principal  gate  towards  the  country.  Of  the  200 
columns  no  more  than  42  are  now  standing;  the 
remainder  lie  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  intermixed 
with  a vast  assemblage  of  other  ruined  buildings 
which  were  connected  with  the  colonnade.  The 
theatre  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  city 
walls,  strengthened  by  numerous  towers,  entirely 
surrounded  the  town.  Detached  ruins,  tombs,  and 
sarcophagi  were  found  scattered  to  some  distance 
from  the  walls,  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  country  was  once  occupied 
by  a numerous  and  industrious  people.”  The  natives 
now  call  the  place  Mexetlu.  (Compu  Leake,  Aaia 
Minor , p.  213,  foil.)  The  little  river  which  passed 
through  Soli  was  called  Liparis,  from  the  oily  nature 
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of  its  waters.  (Vitro v.  ▼iii.  3;  Antig.  Caryst.  150; 
Plin.  L e.)  Pliny  (xxxi.  2)  mentions  bituminoos 
springs  in  the  vicinity,  which  arc  reported  by 
Beaufort  to  exist  at  Bikhardy,  about  six  hours’  walk 
to  the  north-east  of  Mezetlu.  [L.  S.] 

SOLI  or  SOLOE  (iMoi,  PtoL  v.  14.  § 4),  an 
important  seaport  town  in  the  W.  part  of  the  N. 
coast  of  Cyprus,  situated  on  a small  river.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  683.)  According  to  Plutarch  (Sol.  26)  it 
was  founded  by  a native  prince  at  the  suggestion  of 
Solon  and  named  in  honour  of  that  legislator.  The 
sojourn  of  Solon  in  Cyprus  is  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (v.  1 1 3).  Other  accounts,  however,  make 
it  an  Athenian  settlement,  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Phalerus  and  Acamas  (Strab.  I e .),  or  of 
Demophon,  the  son  of  Theseus  (Pint.  L c).  We 
learn  from  Strabo  (L  c.)  that  it  had  a temple  of 
Aphrodite  and  one  of  Isis;  and  from  Galen  (da 
Simp.  Med.  ix.  3,  8)  that  there  were  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Solii 
(2(JXioi).  to  distinguish  them  from  the  citizens  of 
Soli  in  Cilicia,  who  were  called  SoAfls  (Diog. 
Laert  V.  Solon , 4).  According  to  Pococke  (ii  p. 
323),  the  valley  which  surrounded  the  city  is  still 
called  Solea;  and  the  ruins  of  the  town  itself  may 
be  traced  in  the  village  of  Aligortu  (Comp.  Aeech. 
Pert.  889;  Scyl.  p.  41;  Stadiatm.  M.  Magni, 
§ 295,  seq.;  Const.  Porphyr.  da  Them.  i.  p.  39, 
Lips.;  HierocL  p.  707,  Ac.).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOLIA.  [Arar  Hesi'Eiu.] 

SOLICI'NIUM,  a town  in  the  Agri  Decumates,  in 
South-western  Germany,  on  Mount  Pirus,  where 
Valentinian  in  a.  d 369  gained  a victory  over  the 
Alemanui.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxviL  10,  xxviiL  2,  xxx. 
7.)  A variety  of  conjectures  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  site  of  the  town,  but  there  arc  no 
positive  criteria  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. [L.  S.] 

SOLIMARIACA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Andomatunum 
(Ixingrcs)  to  Tull  am  Leucorum  ( Toul ),  and  nearly 
half-way  between  Mosa  (Meute)  and  Tullum.  There 
is  a place  named  Souloue , which  in  name  and  in 
position  agrees  with  Solimariac*.  u The  trace  of  the 
Roman  road  is  still  marked  in  several  places  by  its 
elevation,  both  on  this  side  of  Soulotte  and  beyond  it 
on  the  road  to  Toul”  (DAnville,  Notice,  <fc.)[G.  L.] 
SOLIMN1A,  a small  island  of  the  Aegaean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  near  Scopelos.  (Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.  23.) 

SOLIS  INSULA  (Plin.  vi.  22.  a.  24),  an  island 
mentioned  by  Pliny  between  the  mainland  of  India 
aud  Ceylon , in  the  strait.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  present  liamisemm  Cor,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Rama.  It  bore  also  the  name  of  K wpv 
[Cory.]  [V.] 

SOLIS  FONS.  [Oasis,  p.  458.] 

SOLIS  PORTUS  (’HAW  Aiphv,  PtoL  vii.4.  § 6), 
a harbour  near  the  SE.  comer  of  Taprohane  ( Ceylon). 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it  is  the 
present  Vendelutbai, — a name  we  do  not  discover  on 
the  best  maps.  Its  position,  south  of  the  Malea 
mountains  (Adamt  Peak),  is  certain.  [V.] 
SOLIS  l’KOMONTO'RIUM  ('Up*  'HAlov  gjcpa), 

“ Sacra  solis  extrema,"  a promontory  of  the  east  ; 
coast  of  Arabia  at  the  south  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lnr  and  Rhegma,  in 
the  country  of  the  Nariti.  (PtoL  vi.  7.  § 14.) 
[Lab;  Rheoma.]  [G.  w.] 

SO'LLIUM  (2oAA tor:  Eth.  2oAA<«uj),  a town 
ou  the  const  of  Acarnania,  on  the  louian  sea. 
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Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palaerus,  which  lay  between 
Leucas  and  Alyzia.  [Palakrus.]  Leake,  however, 
places  it  S.  of  Alyzia,  at  Stravolimiona  (i.e.  Port 
Stravo).  Sollium  was  a Corinthian  colony,  and  as 
snch  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c.  431),  who  gave 
both  the  place  and  its  territory  to  Palaerus.  It  is 
again  mentioned  in  R.  c.  426,  as  the  place  at  which 
Demosthenes  landed  when  ho  resolved  to  invade 
Aetolia.  (Thuc.  ii.  30,  iii.  95,  comp.  v.  30;  Steph. 
B.  t.  c.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iv.  p.  18, 

SOLM1SSUS  (2oApuo<r6s),  a bill  near  Ephesus, 
rising  above  the  grove  of  Leto,  where  the  Curetes, 
by  the  loud  noise  of  their  arms,  prevented  Hera  from 
hearing  the  cries  of  Leto  when  she  gave  birth  to 
her  twins.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  640.)  [L.S.} 

SOLOMAT1S  (ZoAtytoris,  Arrian,  IruL  c.  4), 
a river  named  by  Arrian  as  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Ganges.  There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  modern  stream  this  name  represents. 
Mannert  thinks  that  it  is  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Jumna  (v.  pt.  i.  p.  69);  while  Benfey,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  it  not  unlikely  that  under  the  name 
of  Solomatis  lurks  the  Indian  Sarasvdti  or  Sartooii, 
which,  owing  to  its  being  lust  in  the  sands,  is  fabled 
by  the  Indians  to  flow  under  the  earth  to  the  spot 
where  the  Ganyet  and  Jumna  join,  near  Allaha- 
bad. (Benfey,  art.  Indian,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber , 
p.  4.)  [V.] 

SOLCKNA  (Eth.  Solonas:  Citta  dr l Sole),  a town 
of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  8th  region  (Plin.  iii  15. 
8.  20),  but  the  name  of  the  Solonates  is  found  also 
in  an  inscription,  which  confirms  its  municipal  rank 
(Gruter,  Inter,  p.  1095.  2).  Unfortunately  this 
inscription,  which  was  found  at  Aritninum,  affords 
no  clue  to  the  site  of  Solona:  it  is  placed  conjecturally 
by  Clover  at  a place  called  CiUa  del  Sole  about  5 
miles  SW.  of  Forli:  but  this  site  would  seem  too 
close  to  the  important  town  of  Forum  Livii.  (Clover. 
Ital.  p.  291.)  [E.  H.B.] 

SOLO'NIUM  (XoAwvioy),  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
where  C.  Pmnptinus  defeated  the  Allobroges,  b.  c. 
61.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  c.  48;  Liv.  EpiL  103,  where 
it  is  said,  4‘  C.  Pontinius  Praetor  Allobrog«  qui  re- 
bellavorant  ad  Salonem  (Solonem  ?)  domuiU”)  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  Solonium  is  Sallonaz,  in 
the  department  of  A in,  near  the  small  river  Brirat ; 
but  this  is  merely  a guess.  The  narrative  of  Dion 
is  useless,  as  usual,  for  determining  anything  with 
precision.  Other  guesses  have  been  made  about  the 
position  of  Solonium  ; one  of  which  is  too  absurd  to 
mention.  [G.  L.] 

SOLO'NIUS  AGER  (XeAArum,  Plot),  was  the 
name  given  to  a district  or  tract  in  the  plain  of 
Latium,  which  appears  to  have  bordered  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ostia,  Ardea,  and  Lanuvium.  But  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining  its  precise  situation 
or  limits.  Cicero  in  a passage  in  which  he  speaks 
of  a prodigy  that  happened  to  the  infant  Roscius, 
places  it  “ in  Solcnio,  qui  ett  campus  agri  Imssu- 
vini  ” (da  Die.  L 86) ; but  there  are  some  reasons 
to  suspect  the  last  words  to  be  an  interpolation.  On 
the  other  hand,  Livy  speaks  of  the  Antiates  as 
making  incursions  Min  agrom  Ostiensem,  Ardeatem, 
Solonium"  (viii.  12).  Plutarch  mentions  that  Ma- 
rius retired  to  a villa  that  he  possessed  there,  when 
ho  was  expelled  from  Rome  in  b.  c.  88;  and  from 
thence  repaired  to  Ostia.  (Plut.  Mar.  35.)  But 
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the  most  distinct  indication  of  its  locality  is  afforded 
by  a passage  of  Feat  us  (s.  v.  Pomonal,  p.  250), 
where  he  tells  us  “ l’omonal  cat  in  agro  Solooio, 
via  Ostiensi,  ad  duodecimum  lapidcm,  diverticnlo  a 
miliario  octavo.”  It  is  thence  evident  that  the 
‘‘  ager  Sol oni us  ” extended  westward  as  far  as  the 
Via  Oatiensis,  and  probably  the  whole  tract  border- 
ing on  the  territories  of  Ostia,  Laurentum,  and 
Ardea,  was  known  by  this  name.  It  may  well 
therefore  have  extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lanuvium  also.  Cicero  tells  us  that  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  (De  Dio.  ii.  31.)  It  appears  from  one  of 
his  letters  that  he  had  a villa  there,  as  well  as  Ma- 
rius, to  which  he  talks  of  retiring  in  order  to  avoid 
contention  at  Rome  (ad  Alt.  ii.  3). 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown ; it  may  pro- 
bably have  been  derived  from  some  extinct  town  of 
the  name;  but  no  trace  of  such  is  found.  Dionysius, 
indeed,  speaks  of  an  Etruscan  city  of  Solonium, 
from  whence  the  Lucurno  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Romulus  (Dionys.  ii.  37);  but  the  name  is  in  all 
probability  corrupt,  and,  at  all  events,  cannot  af- 
ford any  explanation  of  the  Latin  district  of  the 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SOL(/RIUS  MONS,  an  offshoot  of  Mons  Argen- 
tariua,  running  to  the  SW.,  on  the  borders  of  His- 
jsinia  Tarraconensis  and  Baetica,  and  connecting 
Mount  OrUwpeda  with  Mount  Ilipula.  (1‘lin.  iii.  1. 
s.  2.)  It  is  probably  the  some  mountain  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  156)  as  rich  in  gold  and  other 
mines,  and  the  present  Sierra  Nevada.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SO'LUS  or  SOLUNTUM  (2oA<frn,  iW;  2o- 
Aou*,  Diod. : Eth.  2oKovyr7vost  I)iod.,  but  coins  have 
2oAoKTirof;  Soluntinus:  Solanto),  a city  of  Sicily, 
situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  about  12 
miles  E.  of  Panormus,  and  immediately  to  the  E.  of 
the  bold  promontory  called  Capo  Zaffarana.  It 
was  a Phoenician  colony,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
P anon n us  was  one  of  the  few  which  that  people  re- 
tained when  they  gave  way  before  the  advance  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  and  withdrew  to  the 
NW.  corner  of  the  island.  (Tbuc.  vi.  2.)  It  after- 
wards passed  together  with  Panormus  and  Motya  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  or  at  least  became  a 
dependency  of  that  people.  It  continned  steadfast 
to  the  Carthaginian  alliance  ev?n  in  b.  c.  397,  when 
tins  formidable  annauent  of  Dionysius  shook  the 
fidelity  of  most  of  their  allies  (Diod.  xiv.  48);  its 
territory  was  in  consequence  ravaged  by  Dionysius, 
but  without  effect  At  a later  period  of  the  war 
(b.  c.  396)  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  that 
despot  (75.  78),  but  probably  soon  fell  again  into 
the  power  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  the  cities  tliat  usually  formed  part  of  their 
dominions  in  the  island;  and  in  b.  c.  307  it  was 
given  up  by  them  to  the  soldiers  and  mercenaries  of 
Agaihocles,  who  had  made  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians when  abandoned  by  their  leader  in  Africa. 
(Diod.  xx.  69.)  Daring  the  First  Punic  War  we 
find  it  still  subject  to  Carthage,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  fall  of  Panormus  that  Soluntum  also 
opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans.  (Id.  xxiiL  p.  505.) 
It  continued  to  subsist  under  the  Roman  dominion 
as  a municipal  town,  but  apparently  one  of  no  great 
consideration,  as  its  name  is  only  slightly  and  occa- 
sionally mentioned  by  Cicero  (Terr.  ii.  42,  iii.  43.) 
But  it  is  still  noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 3,  where  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  ’OAoi/Afr),  as  well  as  at  a later 
period  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  12  miles 
from  Panormus  and  12  from  Thermae  {Termini). 
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{[tin.  Ant.  p.  91 ; Tab.  Pent.)  It  is  probable  that 
its  complete  destruction  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Saracens. 

At  the  present  day  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
wholly  desolate  and  uninhabited.  It  stood  on  a lofty 
hill,  now  called  the  Monte  Catalfano.  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a small  cove  or  port,  with  a fort,  still  called 
the  Costello  di  Solanto,  and  a station  for  the  tunny 
fishery.  The  traces  of  two  ancient  roads,  paved 
with  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  led  up  to  the  city, 
may  still  be  followed,  and  the  whole  summit  of  the 
hill  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations  of  buildings.  Among  these  may  be 
traced  the  remains  of  two  temples,  of  which  some 
capitals,  portions  of  friezes,  Ac.  have  been  discovered ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  plan  and  design  of 
these  or  any  other  edifices.  They  are  probably  all 
of  them  of  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
Several  cisterns  for  water  also  remain,  as  well  as 
sepulchres;  and  some  fragments  of  sculpture  of  con- 
siderable merit  have  been  discovered  on  the  site. 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  viii.  p.  352;  Amico,  Lex.  Top. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  192 — 195;  Hoare’s  Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  234;  Serra  di  Falco,  Ant.  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  pp. 
60—67.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SOLYGEIA,  SOLYGEIUS.  [CoRiWTiirs,  pp. 

684,  b,  685,  a.] 

SOLYMA  ( rb  26\vftn),  a high  mountain  near 
Phaselis  in  Lycia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666.)  As  the 
mountain  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  it  is 
probably  only  another  name  for  the  Chimaera  Mons, 
the  Olympus,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi, 
mentioned  by  Homer.  (Od.  v.  283.)  In  the  Sta- 
diasmus  it  is  simply  called  the  bpot  nrya:  it  extends 
about  70  miles  northward  from  Phaselis,  and  its 
highest  point,  now  called  Taghtalu,  rises  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  Phaselis,  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  statement  of  Strabo.  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  189.)  [L.S.] 

SOLYMI.  [Lycia.] 

SOMENA.  [Simkna.] 

SONAUTKS,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  1),  a river 
in  Pontus;  while,  according  to  Apollonius  Rhodiua 
(ii.  747),  the  Acheron  in  Bithynia  was  anciently 
called  Soonaotes  (XoouWttjj).  [L.  S.] 

SONEIUM,  a place  in  Moesia  Superior,  on  the 
borders  of  Thrace,  at  the  pass  of  Mount  Scomios, 
called  Succi.  (/tin.  Bieros.  p.  567.)  Identified 
with  Bagno.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SONISTA,  a town  in  Upper  Pannonut,  on  the 
road  from  Poetovium  to  Siscia.  (Geog.  Rav.  iv.  19; 
Tab.  Pevt.;  It  Bieros.  p.  561,  where  it  is  written 
Sunwta.)  Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
SOTOTIA  ( Eth.  Sontinus:  Sanza ),  a town  of 
Lncania,  known  only  from  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Sontini  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  pio- 
vince  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15).  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  place  now  called  Sanza,  situated  in  the 
mountains  about  12  miles  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Poli- 
castro.  [E.  H B.] 
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SO'NTIUS  (homo),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  rivers  of  Vent-tin,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Alps,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  J ft.  Terglou , and  has 
from  thence  a course  of  above  75  miles  to  the  sea, 
which  it  enters  at  the  inmost  bight  of  the  Adriatic, 
between  Aqoileia  and  the  Tiinavus.  It  receives  at 
the  present  day  the  waters  of  the  Natisone  ami 
Torre , the  ancient  Natiso  and  Turkis,  both  of  which 
in  ancient  times  pursued  independent  courses  to  the 
sea  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  from  the  E. 
those  of  the  Wippack  or  Vipao,  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Fluvius  Fkigipus.  Though  so  important  a 
stream,  the  name  of  the  Son  tins  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  geographers ; but  it  is  found  in  the  Tabula, 
which  places  a station  called  Ponte  Sonti  (Ad  Pontem 
Sontii)  14  miles  from  Aquileia  on  the  highroad  to 
Aeinona  (Layback).  This  bridge,  which  lay  on  the 
main  entrance  into  Italy  on  this  side,  was  a military 
point  of  considerable  importance.  It  checked  for  a 
time  the  march  of  the  emperor  Maximin  when 
advancing  upon  Aqnileia,  in  a.  d.  23b  (Herodian, 
viii.  4;  Capit.  Maximin.  22);  and  at  a later  period 
it  was  here  that  Odoacer  took  up  his  position  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Theod’  sins,  by  whom  he  was, 
however,  defeated  in  a decisive  battle,  a.  d.  489 
(Ca&siod.  Ckron.  p.  472;  Id.  Far.  i.  18;  Jomand. 
Get.  57).  The  Sootius  is  correctly  described  by 
Herodian,  though  he  does  not  mention  its  name,  as  a 
large  and  formidable  stream,  especially  in  spring  and 
summer,  when  it  is  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  Alpine 
snows.  [E.  H.  B.) 

SONUS  (2»rof,  Arrian,  TnJ.  c.  4;  Plin.  vi.  18. 
s.  22),  a principal  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  which 
flows  in  a NE.  direction  to  it  from  the  Vmdhya 
Mountains.  Its  modern  name  is  Soane.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  been  contracted  from  the  San- 
scrit Surama,  golden.  The  Sons  (2a»ai)  of  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  § 30)  is  certainly  the  same  river.  [V.] 

SOPHE'NE  (2<*<t>7iv4i,  Strab.  et  alii ; JLoxparrjvk, 
Dion  Cass.  xxxvi.  36 ; Procop.  de  Aed{f.  iii.  2,  B. 
Pers.  i.  21:  Etk.  iu/<pijy6s),  a district  of  Armenia, 
lying  between  Antitaums  and  Mount  Masins,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Euphrates  from  Melitene  in  Armenia 
Minor,  and  by  Antitaurus  from  Mesopotamia.  Its 
capital  was  Carcathiocerta.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  521, 
522,  527.)  It  formed  at  one  time,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  a separate  west  Anneuian  kingdom, 
governed  by  the  Sophcnian  Artanes,  but  was  annexed 
to  the  east  Armenian  kingdom  by  Tigranes.  So- 
phene  was  taken  away  from  Tigranes  by  Pompey. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  532;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  26;  Plat. 
Lucull.  24,  Pomp.  33.)  Nero  gave  Sopbene  as  a 
separate  kingdom  to  Sobacmus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  7.) 

SOPIA'NAE,  a town  in  the  central  port  aS 
Lower  Pannoma,  on  the  road  from  Mursa  to  S&baria 
(It.  Ant.  pp.  231,  232,  264,  267),  was  according 
to  Ainmianns  Marcel  linns  (xxviii.  1)  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperor  Maximinus.  Its  site  is  occupied  by 
the  modem  Funflcirchen.  [L.  S.] 

SOKA  (2u>pa : Eth.  So  ran  us : Sora),  a city  of  La- 
tinin,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  on  the  right 
l*nk  of  that  river,  about  6 miles  to  the  N.  of  Ar- 
pinum.  Though  included  in  Latiutn  in  the  more 
extended  sense  of  that  term,  as  it  waa  understood 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  Sora  was  originally  a 
Vulscian  city  (Liv.  x.  1),  and  apparently  the  most 
northerly  possessed  by  that  people.  It  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Romans  in  i*.  c.  345,  being  sur- 
prised by  a sudden  attack  by  the  consuls  Fabius 
Dorao  and  Ser.  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  It  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Romans  with  a colony: 
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the  establishment  of  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy, 
but  in  b.  c.  315  he  tells  us  the  inhabitants  bad 
revolted  and  joined  the  Samnites,  putting  to  death 
the  Roman  colonists.  (Id.  ix.  23;  Diod.  xix.  72.) 
The  city  waa  in  consequence  besieged  by  the  dic- 
tator C.  Fabius,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  de- 
feat of  the  Romans  at  Lautulae,  the  siege  was  con- 
tinued into  the  following  year,  when  the  city  was 
at  length  taken  by  the  consuls  C.  Sulpicius  and 
M.  Poetelius ; the  citadel,  which  was  in  a very 
strong  and  inaccessible  position,  being  betrayed  into 
their  hands  by  a deserter.  The  leaders  of  the  de- 
fection were  sent  to  Rome  and  doomed  to  execution  ; 
the  other  inhabitants  were  spared.  (Liv.  ix.  23, 
24.)  Sora  was  now  occupied  by  a Roman  garrison ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites  in  b.  c.  306,  and  it  was  not 
recovered  by  the  Romans  till  the  following  year. 
(Id.  ix.  43,  44;  Diod.  xx.  80,  90.)  After  the 
close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  it  was  one  of  the 
points  which  the  Romans  determined  to  secure  with 
a colony,  and  a body  of  4000  colonists  was  sent 
thither  in  n.  c.  303.  (Id.  x.  I.)  From  this  time 
Sora  became  one  of  the  ordinary  “ colonise  Latinae  ” 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  among 
the  refractory  colonies,  which  in  b.  c.  209  refused 
any  further  contributions.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15. 
The  text  of  Livy  gives  Cora  in  the  first  passage, 
and  Sora  in  the  second,  but  the  same  place  is 
necessarily  meant  in  both  passages,  and  it  is  pro- 
hablo  that  Sora  is  the  true  reading.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  little  more  of  Sora,  which  lapsed  into 
the  condition  of  an  ordinary  municipal  town.  (Cic. 
pro  Blanc.  9).  Its  rank  of  a Colonia  Latina  was 
merged  in  that  of  a municipium  by  the  Lex  Julia; 
but  it  received  a fresh  colony  under  Augustus,  con- 
sisting, as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  of  a body  of 
veterans  from  the  4th  legion.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  237 ; 
Plin.  iil  5.  s.  9;  Orell.  Inter.  3681.)  Juvenal 
speaks  of  it  as  a quiet  country  town,  where  houses 
were  cheap  (Juv.  iii.  223);  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  geographers  among  the  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy.  (StraL  r.  p.  238;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 63;  SU. 
Ital.  viil  394;  Orell.  Inscr.  3972.)  Nothing  more 
is  heard  of  it  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  it  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  continued 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  be  a place  of  con- 
sideration. Sora  is  still  an  episcopal  see,  and  much 
the  most  important  place  in  this  part  of  Italy,  with 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  modern  town  un- 
doubtedly occupies  the  same  aite  with  the  ancient 
one,  in  the  plain  or  broad  valley  of  the  Liris,  resting 
upon  a bold  and  steep  hill,  crowned  by  the  rains  of 
a mediaeval  castle.  The  ancient  citadel,  described 
by  Livy,  stood  on  a hill  at  the  back  of  this,  called 
the  Rocca  di  S.  Angelo,  where  some  remains  of  tho 
ancient  walls,  constructed  of  massive  polygonal 
blocks,  are  still  visible.  No  remains  of  Roman 
times  are  preserved,  except  a few  inscriptions,  and 
some  foundations,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a temple. 
(Romauelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  362 — 366;  Hoare’s  Classical 
Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  299—302.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

SORA  (TApa  or  5<£pa).  a town  of  Paphlagonia, 
noticed  only  by  the  latest  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
of  unknown  site.  (Constant  Porph.  Tkenu  l 7; 
Novellas,  xxix.  1;  Hierod.  p.  695;  Cone.  Nicam. 
ii.  p.  52 ; Cone.  Chalced.  p.  664,  where  it  is  called 
Sura.)  [L.  S.] 

SORA  (2£pa,  PtoL  vii.  1.  § 68),  a town  in  the 
southern  part  of  India,  between  M.  Bettigo  and 
Adeisathron.  It  was  the  capital  of  a nomad  race 
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called  Sorae  (Ptol.  /.  c.),  and  the  royal  residence  of 
a king  named  Arcates.  The  people  are  evidently 
the  name  as  the  Surae  of  Pliny  (vi.  20.  a 23). 
Lassen  places  them  in  the  mountains  above  A fad  rug 
(see  map).  [V.] 

SORACTE  {Monte  S.  Oreste),  a mountain  of 
Etruria,  situated  between  Falerii  and  the  Tiber, 
about  26  miles  N.  of  Rome,  from  which  it  forms  a 
conspicuous  object.  It  is  detached  from  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
intervening  valley  of  the  Tiber;  yet  in  a geological 
sense  it  belongs  to  the  Apennine  range,  of  which  it 
is  an  outlying  offset,  being  composed  of  the  hard 
Apennine  limestone,  which  at  once  distinguishes  it 
from  the  Mons  Ciminns  and  the  other  volcanic  hills 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Though  of  no  great 
elevation,  being  only  2420  feet  in  height,  it  rises  in 
a bold  and  abrupt  mass  above  the  surrounding 
plain  (or  rather  table-land),  which  renders  it  a 
striking  and  picturesque  object,  and  a conspicuous 
feature  in  all  views  of  the  Campagna . Hence  the 
selection  of  its  name  by  Horace  in  a well-known  ode 
(form.  i.  9)  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  It  was  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  who  had  a temple  on  its  summit, 
probably  on  the  same  spot  now  occupied  by  the  mo- 
nastery of  S.Silvestro,  and  was  worshipped  there  with 
peculiar  religions  rites.  His  priests  were  supposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  passing  unbanned  through 
fire,  and  treading  on  the  hot  cinders  with  their  bare 
feet.  (Virg.  Am  vii.  696,  xi.  785—790;  Sil.  Ital. 
v.  175 — 181,  vii.  662;  Plin.  vii.  2.)  Its  rugged  and 
craggy  peaks  were  in  the  days  of  Cato  still  the 
resort  of  wild  goats.  (Varr.  R.  H.  iL  3.  § 3.) 

Soracte  stands  about  6 miles  from  Civita  Ccutel- 
lana,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Falerii,  and  2 from  the 
Tiber.  It  derives  its  modern  appellation  from  the 
village  of  Sant * Oreste,  which  stands  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity on  a steep  and  rocky  hill,  forming  a kind  of 
step  or  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  more  elevated  peaks 
of  Soracte  itself.  This  site,  which  bears  evident 
signs  of  ancient  habitation,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  ancient  Fekoxla  or  Lucus  Fkro.niak.  (Den- 
nis’s Etruria,  vol.  i.  p,  179.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

SORBIODU'NUM,  or  SORVIODU'NUM,  a town 
of  Britannia  Roinana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgaa. 
(ftm.  Ant.  pp.  483,  486.)  It  is  identified  with  Old 
Sarum,  where  coins  of  several  Homan  emperors  have 
been  found,  and  where  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
Roman  walls  show  it  to  have  been  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  (Camden,  p.  113.)  [T.H.D.] 

SORD1CE,  a lake  in  Gallia.  A river  Sordus  ran 
out  of  the  E'tang  Sordice,  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sordi.  [Sordones.] 

“ Stagnant  hie  palasqne,  quippe  diffuse  petet, 

Et  incolae  is  tarn  Sordicen  cognoxniuant.’’ 

(Avienos,  Or.  Mar.,  as  I.  Vossius  reads  it.) 

The  Sordice  is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to 
be  the  E'tang  de  Leucate ; but  others  take  it  to  be 
an  ftang  farther  south,  called  E'tang  de  Si.  Nasaire, 
and  the  E'tang  de  Leucate  to  be  that  near  Salsulae, 
which  is  described  by  Strabo,  Mela,  and  others. 
[Saiaulae  ; Ruscino.]  [G.  L.J 

SORDONES,  or  SABDOXES,  as  the  name  has 
sometimes  been  written,  a people  in  Gallia.  Mela 
(ii.  5)  writes  : after  the  Salsulae  fons  “ is  the  ora 
Sordonutn,  and  the  small  streams  Telia  and  Tichis; 
the  Colonia  Ruscino,  and  the  vicus  Illiberis.”  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  begins  his  description  <4*  Gallia  Narbonen- 
•is  from  the  f"Ot  of  the  Pyrenees*  lie  says  4,0n  I 
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| the  coast  is  the  regio  Sordonum  nr  Sardonum.  and 
in  the  interior  the  Consuarmni ; the  rivers  Techum, 
Vemodubrum  ; towns,  Illiberis  and  Ruscino.”  These 
Sordones  are  the  Sordi  of  Avienos  (Or.  Mar  it. 
562):  — 

“ Sordus  inde  denique 
Populua  agebat  inter  avios  locos 
Ac  perlinentes  usque  ad  interius  mare, 

Qua  pinifertae  stant  Pyrenae  vertices, 

Inter  ferarum  lustra  ducebat  greges, 

Et  arva  late  et  gurgitem  ponti  prerait:  " 

as  I.  Vossius  reads  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  Mela. 
The  Sordi  then  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Pyrenees  northward,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  interior  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Ptolemy,  as  D'Anville  observes,  does  not 
mentioo  the  Sordones,  and  he  has  made  the  territory 
of  the  Volcae  Tectosagcs  comprehend  Illiberis  and 
Ruscino.  The  Sordones  probably  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  territory  called  Roussillon,  and  they  would  be 
in  possession  of  that  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  called 
Col  de  Pertus,  which  is  defended  by  the  fort  of 
Bellegarde.  They  bordered  on  the  Consorani.  [Con- 
80 RAN L ) [G.  L.] 

SORICATIIA,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  men- 
tioned by  Hirtius  (B.  Uisp.  c.  24),  and  the  same 
called  also  44  Soritia  ” by  that  author  (c.  27).  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  361)  seeks  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Fluinen  Salsum  (the  Salado),  S.  of  the  Baetis,  and 
between  Osuna  and  A ntequera.  [T.  H.  D.] 
S0BING1  (2wpryyoi,  PeripL  M.  E.  p.  34),  a 
people  of  the  southern  part  of  Ilmdostan,  who  ap- 
parently dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Chaberus 
{K&vert).  Lassen  placet  them  below  the  Sorae,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  above  Madras.  [V.J 
SORITIA.  [Soricakia.] 

SOKNUM,  {loprov,  PtoL  iii.  8.  § 10),  a city  of 
Dacia;  now  Gieritta.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SORO'RES  (AD),  a station  in  Lusitania,  N.  of 
Emerita.  {I tin.  AnL  p.  433.)  Variously  identified 
with  Montnncha  and  A liseda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOSTOMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Jeru- 
salem I tin.  between  Toloea  {Toulouse)  and  Carcaso 
( C areas  tone),  38  miles  from  Toulouse  and  24  from 
Carcassone.  The  road  is  nearly  direct,  and  if  tho 
distances  are  correct,  we  might  perhaps  find  some 
name  like  Soeto  in  the  proper  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers have  found  Sostomagus  near  Castelnau- 
dari.  [G.  L] 

SOTEBA,  a place  in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
called  by  Ptolemy  Xdrrtipa  (vi.  17.  § 7).  [V.] 

SOTIA  TES  or  SONTIA'TES,  a people  of  Aqui- 
tania.  Schneider  ( Caesar , B.  G.  iii.  20)  who  writes 
u in  Sontiatium  fines  * has  a long  note  on  the  various 
forms  of  this  word.  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  249)  writes  the  name  Sotiani,  but 
as  Caesar  was  his  authority  for  what  he  says, 
he  may  have  altered  the  form  of  the  word.  In  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxix.  c.  46)  the  reading  is  'Andros  (ed. 
Rcimarus);  but  there  are  other  variations  in  the 
MSS.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  we  find  among  the  na- 
tions of  Aquitania  “ Ausci,  Elusates,  Sottiates, 
Osquidates  Campestres.”  Orosius  (vi.  8,  ed.  Haver- 
kamp)  has  Sontiates,  but  one  MS.  has  Sotiates  and 
others  have  Sedates. 

In  B.  c.  56  Caesar  sent  P.  Crass  us  into  Aqui- 
tania. Crassus  came  from  the  north,  and  alter  sum- 
moning the  men  of  fighting  Mge  who  were  on  the 
muster  rolls  of  Toulouse,  CarcaMon^aad  Nar  bonne, 
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he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Sotiates,  the  first  of 
the  Aquitanian  peoples  whom  he  attacked.  The 
Sotiates  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Elusates  a 
name  represented  by  the  town  of  Eause.  A line 
drawn  from  Auch  (Ausci)  on  the  Gem  to  Bazas  in 
the  department  of  La  Gironde,  passes  near  Sos,  a 
town  which  is  on  the  Getise,  and  in  the  Gabaret. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Sot i am.  Ancient 
remains  have  been  found  at  Sew.  Here  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  names  in  this 
part  of  France,  and  there  are  many  other  instances. 

D'Anville  in  determining  the  position  of  tlieSotiates 
argues  correctly  that  Crassus  having  passed  through 
the  Santones,  a people  who  had  submitted  to  Caesar 
(B.  G.  iii.  12)  and  would  offer  no  resistance,  entered 
Aqaitania  by  the  north,  and  the  Sotiates  who  were 
.only  seven  or  eight  leagues  south  of  the  Garonne 
would  be  the  first  tribe  on  whom  he  fell.  He  says 
that  he  has  evidence  of  a Roman  road  very  direct 
from  Sos  to  Eause  ; and  he  is  convinced  that  this  is 
part  of  the  road  described  in  the  Jerusalem  It  in.  be* 
tween  Vasatae  and  Etusa.  On  this  road  the  name  Scit- 
tium  occurs  in  the  Itin.,  and  as  the  distance  between 
Scittium  and  Elusa  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the 
distance  between  Sos  and  Eause,  he  conjectures  that 
tliis  word  Sdttium  is  written  wrong,  and  that  it 
should  be  Sotium. 

The  Sotiates,  who  were  strong  in  cavalry,  attacked 
the  Romans  on  their  inarch,  and  a battle  took  place 
in  which  they  were  defeated.  Crassus  then  assaulted  ] 
their  town,  which  made  a stoat  resistance.  He 
brought  up  his  vineae  and  towers  to  the  walls,  but 
the  .Sotiates  drove  mines  under  them,  for  as  they 
had  copper  mines  in  their  country  they  were  very 
skilful  in  burrowing  in  the  ground.  At  last  they 
sent  to  Crassus  to  propose  terms  of  surrender  (B.  G. 
iii.  21).  While  the  people  were  giving  up  their  arms 
on  one  side  of  the  town,  Adcantuannus,  who  was  a 
king  or  chief,  attempted  to  sally  out  on  another  side 
with  his  600  “ eolduriL"  The  Romans  met  him 
there,  and  after  a hard  fight  Adcantuannus  was 
driven  back  into  the  town;  but  he  still  obtained  the 
same  easy  terms  as  the  rest. 

These  Soldurii  were  a body  of  men  who  attached 
themselves  to  a chief  with  whom  they  enjoyed  all 
the  good  things  without  working,  so  long  as  the 
chief  lived;  bat  if  any  violence  took  off  their  leader 
it  was  their  duty  to  share  the  same  fate  or  to  die  by 
their  own  hand.  This  was  an  Iberian  and  also  a 
Gallic  fashion.  The  thing  is  easily  understood. 
A usurper  or  any  desperate  fellow  seized  on  power 
with  the  help  of  others  like  himself ; lived  well,  and 
fed  his  friends  ; and  when  his  tyranny  came  to  an 
end,  he  and  all  his  crew  most  kill  themselves,  if 
they  wished  to  escape  the  punishment  which  they 
deserved.  (Pint.  Sertor.  c.  14;  Caesar,  B.  G.  viL 
40  ; and  the  passage  in  Athenaeug.) 

The  MSS.  of  Caesar  vary  in  the  name  of  Adcan- 
tnannus.  Schneider  writes  it  Adiatunus,  and  in 
Allienaeua  it  is  'AStdropoy.  Schneider  mentions  a 
medal  of  Pellerin,  with  REX  AALET  VHNV2  and 
a lion's  bead  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  SO- 
TIOGA.  Walckenaer  (Geogr.  «f c . i.  284)  may  be 
speaking  of  the  same  medal,  when  he  describes  one 
which  is  said  to  have  beer,  found  at  Toulouse , with 
a head  of  Adictanus  on  one  side  and  the  word 
Sotiagae  on  the  other.  He  thinks  it u very  suspected  ;n 
and  it  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

SOZO'POLIS  (2u{iwo\ts'),  a town  noticed  only 
by  late  writers  as  a place  in  Pisidia,  on  the  north 
of  Tenneasus,  in  a plain  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
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mountains.  (Hterocl.  p.  672;  Evagr.  Hist  Ecclcs. 
iii.  33.)  It  is  possibly  the  same  place  which  Ste- 
phanus  B.  notices  under  the  name  of  Sozusa.  Nicetas 
( Ann . p.  9)  mentions  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  but  recovered  from  them  by  John  Comncnus. 
(Comp.  Ann.  p.  169  ; Cinnamus,  p.  13.)  The 
traveller  Paul  Lncas  (Sec.  Voy.  vol.  L c.  33)  ob- 
served some  ancient  remains  at  a place  now  called 
Souzou,  south  of  Aglasovn,  which  probably  belong 
to  Sozopolis.  [L.  S.] 

SOZO'POLIS,  a later  name  of  Apollonia  in  Thrace. 
[VoL  I.p.  160.]  [J.  R.] 

SPALATHRA  (Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  IrdKartpa, 
ftcylax,  p.  25;  2»aAffynj,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  2 wd- 
A adpov,  Hellanic.  ap.  Steph,  B.  s.  v.  : Eth.  2»o- 
AaOpouof),  a town  of  Magneaia,  in  Thessaly,  upon 
the  Pagasaean  gulf.  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
town  is  meant  by  Lycophron  (899),  who  describes 
Prothous,  the  leader  of  the  Magnetes  in  the  Iliad,  as 
6 4k  TlaAavdpwy  (2*oA audpoor).  (See  Muller,  atl 
ScyL  L c.) 

SPA  LATUM.  [Salon  a.] 

SPAN  ETA,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  of  un- 
known site.  ( ft,  Ant.  p.  268;  It.  Ilieros.  p.  563; 
Geog.  Rav.  iv.  19,  who  writes  Spaneatis.  [L.  S.] 
SPA  RATA,  a place  in  Moesia  Superior,  probably 
on  the  river  Islcer.  ([tin.  Ilieros.  p.  567.)  By  the 
Geogr.  Rav.  it  is  called  Spartbon  (iv.  7).  [T.  H.  D.] 
SPARTA  (2wdpT7j,  Dor.  2»dpTa  : Eth.  2 nap. 
ridrrjs,  Spartiates,  Spartanus),  the  capital  of  La- 
conia, and  the  chief  city  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
also  called  Lacedaemon  (AoxeSofyup* : Eth.  Aa- 
Ki&aipdytos,  Lacedaemonius),  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  country.  [See  Vol.  II.  p.  103,  a.] 
Sparta  9tood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  vale  of 
the  Eurotas,  and  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  position  of  this  valley,  shut  in  by  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Taygetns  and  Parnon,  its  inaccessibility  to 
invaders,  and  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  great 
fertility,  have  been  described  in  a previous  article 
[Laconia]*  The  city  was  built  upon  a range  of 
low  hills  and  upon  an  adjoining  plain  stretching  SE. 
to  the  river.  These  hills  are  offshoots  of  Mt.  Tay- 
getus,  and  rise  almost  immediately  above  the  river. 
Ten  stadia  S.  of  the  paint  where  the  Ocnas  flows  into 
the  Eurotas,  the  latter  river  is  divided  into  two  arms 
by  a small  island  overgrown  with  the  oleander,  where 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  bridge  are  visible. 
This  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  topography 
of  the  site  of  Sparta.  Opposite  to  this  bridge  the  range 
of  hills  rises  upon  which  the  ancient  city  stood ; while 
a hollow  way  (Map,.//.)  leads  through  them  into  the 
plain  to  Magula,  a village  situated  about  balf-way  be- 
tween Afistrd  and  the  island  of  the  Eurotas.  Upon 
emerging  from  this  hollow  into  the  plain,  there  rises 
on  tho  left  hand  a hill,  the  south-western  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  theatre  (Map,  A.).  The 
centre  of  the  building  was  excavated  out  of  the  hill ; 
but  the  two  wings  of  the  cavca  were  entirely  artificial, 
being  built  of  enormous  masses  of  quadrangular 
stones.  A great  part  of  this  masonry  still  remains ; 
but  the  seats  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  be- 
cause they  have  for  many  ages  been  used  as  a quarry 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Afistrd.  The  extremities  of 
the  two  wings  are  about  430  feet  from  one  another, 
and  the  diameter  or  length  of  the  orchestra  is  about 
170  feet  ; so  that  this  theatre  was  probably  the 
largeet  in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Athens  and  Megalopolis.  There  are  traces  of  a wall 
around  this  hill,  which  also  embraces  a considerable 
part  of  the  adjoining  plain  to  the  east.  Within  the 
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space  enclosed  by  this  wall  there  are  two  terraces, 
upon  one  of  which,  amidst  the  rains  of  a church,  the 
French  Commission  discovered  traces  of  an  ancient 
temple.  In  this  space  there  are  also  some  ancient 
doors,  formed  of  three  stones,  two  upright  with  the 
architrave,  buried  in  the  ground  ; but  no  conjecture 
can  be  formed  of  the  building  to  which  they  belonged 
without  excavations. 

The  hill  we  have  been  describing  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  Spartan  heights,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
wall  which  surrounds  it,  and  by  containing  traces  of 
foundations  of  some  ancient  buildings.  From  it  two 
smaller  hills  project  towards  the  Eurotas,  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  por- 
tions of  the  larger  bill.  Upon  the  more  southerly  of  the 
two  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a circular  brick 
building,  which  Leake  calls  a circus,  but  Curtius  an 
amphitheatre  or  odeum  (Map,  3).  Its  walls  are  16 
feet  thick, and  its  diameter  only  about  100  feet;  but  as 
it  belongs  to  the  Roman  period,  it  was  probably  suf- 
ficient for  the  diminished  population  of  the  city  at 
that  time.  Its  entrance  was  on  the  side  towards  the 
river.  West  of  this  building  is  a valley  in  the  form 
of  a horse-shoe,  enclosed  by  walls  of  earth,  and  ap- 
parently a stadium,  to  which  its  length  nearly  cor- 
responds. 

To  the  north  of  the  hollow  way  leading  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Eurotas  to  Afagula  there  is  a small 
insulated  hill,  with  a flat  summit,  but  higher  and 
more  precipitous  than  the  larger  hill  to  the  south  of 
this  way.  It  contains  but  few  traces  of  ancient 
buildings  (Map,  B.).  At  its  southern  edge  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  of  later  times. 

The  two  hills  above  mentioned,  north  and  south  of 
this  hollow  way,  formed  the  northern  half  of  Sparta. 
The  other  portion  of  the  city  occupied  the  plain  be- 
tween the  southern  hill  and  the  rivulet  falling  into 
the  Eurotas,  sometimes  called  the  River  of  Alagula , 
because  it  flows  past  that  village,  but  more  usually 
Trypiotibo , from  Trypi,  a village  in  the  mountains 
(Map,  cc).  Two  canals,  beginning  at  Afagula,  ran 
across  this  plain : upon  the  southern  one  (Map,  66), 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  Trypiotibo,  stands 
the  small  village  of  I'sychilco  (Map,  6).  Between 
this  canal  and  the  Trypiotibo  are  some  heights 
upon  which  the  town  of  New  Sparta  is  now  built 
(Map,  D.).  Here  are  several  ancient  ruins,  among 
which  are  some  remains  of  walls  at  the  southern 
extremity,  which  look  like  city-walls.  The  plain 
between  the  heights  of  New  Sparta  and  the  hill  of 
the  theatre  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  gardens, 
among  which  are  seen  fragments  of  wrought  stone*, 
and  other  ancient  remains,  cropping  out  of  the 
ground.  The  wily  remains  which  make  any  appear- 
ance above  the  ground  are  those  of  a quadrangular 
building,  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  the  tomb 
of  Leonidas.  It  is  22  feet  broad  and  44  feet  long, 
and  is  built  of  ponderous  square  blocks  of  stone. 
It  was  probably  an  heroum,  but  cannot  have  been 
the  tomb  of  Leonidas,  which  we  know,  from  Pausa- 
nias  (iii.  14.  § 1),  was  near  the  theatre,  whereas 
this  building  is  close  to  the  new  town. 

This  plain  is  separated  from  the  Eurotas  by  a range 
of  hills  which  extend  from  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
or  circus  to  the  village  of  Psychiko.  Between  the 
hills  and  the  river  is  a level  tract,  which  is  not  much 
more  tlian  50  yards  wide  below  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, but  above  and  below  the  latter  it  swells  into 
a plain  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth.  Beyond 
the  river  Trypiotibo  thore  are  a few  traces  of  the 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings  near  the  little 
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village  of  Kalagonid  (Map,  7).  Leake  mentions 
an  ancient  bridge  over  the  Trypiotibo,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  NE.  of  the  village  of  Kala~ 
gonia.  This  bridge,  which  was  still  in  use  when 
Leake  visited  the  district,  is  described  by  him  as 
having  a rise  of  about  one-third  of  the  span,  and 
constructed  of  large  single  blocks  of  stone,  reach- 
ing from  side  to  side.  The  same  traveller  noticed 
a part  of  the  ancient  causeway  remaining  at  either 
end  of  the  bridge,  of  the  some  solid  constructs  *n. 
But  as  tills  bridge  is  not  noticed  by  the  French 
Commission,  it  probably  no  longer  exists,  having 
been  destroyed  for  its  materials.  (Le&ke,  Aforta, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 57,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  1 1 5.) 

Such  is  the  site  of  Sparta,  and  such  is  all  tluit 
now  remains  of  this  famous  city.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  however,  that  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries might  be  made  by  excavations ; and  that  at 
any  rate  the  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings 
might  be  found,  especially  since  the  city  was  never 
destroyed  in  ancient  times.  Its  present  appearance 
corresponds  wonderfully  to  the  anticipation  of  Thu- 
cydides, who  remarks  (i.  10)  that  “ if  the  city  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  deserted,  and  nothing  remained 
but  its  temples  and  the  foundations  of  its  buildings, 
men  of  a distant  age  would  find  a difficulty  in  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  its  former  power,  or  that 
it  possessed  two  of  the  five  divisions  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  that  it  commanded  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  many  allies  beyond  the  peninsula, — so  in- 
ferior was  the  appearance  of  the  city  to  its  fame, 
being  neither  adorned  with  splendid  temples  and 
edifices,  nor  built  in  contiguity,  but  iu  separate 
quarters,  in  the  ancient  method.  Whereas,  if  Athens 
were  reduced  to  a similar  state,  it  would  be  supposed, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  city,  that  the  power  hail 
been  twice  as  great  as  the  reality.”  Compared  with 
the  Acropolis  of  Athena,  which  rises  proudly  from 
I the  plain,  still  crowned  with  the  columns  of  its 
glorious  temples,  the  low  hills  on  the  Eurotas,  and 
the  shapeless  heap  of  rains,  appear  perfectly  insig- 
nificant, and  present  nothing  to  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  city  that  once  ruled  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
greater  part  of  Greece.  The  site  of  Sparta  differs 
from  that  of  almost  all  Grecian  cities.  Protected 
by  the  lofty  ramparts  of  mountains,  with  which 
nature  had  surrounded  their  fertile  valley,  the  Spar- 
tans were  not  obliged,  like  the  other  Greeks,  to  live 
within  the  walls  of  a city  pent  up  in  narrow  streets, 
but  continued  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  their  planta- 
tions and  gardens,  in  their  original  village  trim. 
It  was  this  rural  freedom  and  comfort  which  formed 
the  chief  charm  and  beauty  of  Sparta. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Sparta  was 
destitute  of  handsome  public  buildings.  Notwith- 
standing the  simplicity  of  the  Spartan  habits,  their 
city  became,  after  the  Messenian  wars,  one  of  the  chief 
scats  of  poetry  and  art.  The  private  houses  of  the 
Spartans  always  continued  rude  and  unadorned,  in 
accordance  with  a law  of  Lycurgus,  that  the  doors 
of  every  house  were  to  be  fashioned  only  with  the 
saw,  and  the  ceiling  with  the  axe  (Pint.  Lyc.  13); 
but  this  regulation  was  not  intended  to  discourage 
architecture,  but  to  prevent  it  from  ministering  to 
private  luxury,  and  to  restrain  it  to  its  proper  ob- 
jects, the  buildings  for  the  gods  and  the  state.  The 
palace  of  the  kings  remained  so  simple,  that  its  doors 
in  the  time  of  AgeaiUua  were  said  to  be  those  of 
the  original  building  erected  by  Aristodemus,  the 
founder  of  the  Spartan  monarchy  (Xen.  Ages.  8. 
§ 7);  but  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  built  with 
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grait  magnificence,  ami  the  spoils  of  the  Persian 
wars  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  a beautiful 
Btoii  in  the  Agora,  with  figures  of  Persians  in  white 
marble  npon  the  columns,  among  which  Pausanias 
admired  the  statues  of  Mardnnius  and  Artemisia 
(iii.  11.  § 3).  After  the  Persian  wars  Athens  be- 
caine  more  and  more  the  centre  of  Greek  art;  but 
Sparta  continued  to  possess,  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  a larger  number  of  monuments  than  most 
other  Grecian  cities. 

Sparta  continued  unfortified  during  the  whole 
period  of  autonomous  Grecian  history;  and  it  was 
first  surrounded  with  walls  in  the  Macedonian  pe- 
ri'*!. We  learn  from  Polybius  (ix.  21)  that  its  walls 
were  48  stadia  in  circumference,  and  that  it  was 
much  larger  than  Megalopolis,  which  was  50  stadia 
in  circuit.  Its  superiority  to  Megalopolis  in  size 
must  have  been  owing  to  its  form,  which  was  cir- 
cular. (Polyb.  v.  22.)  Leake  remarks  that,  “ as  the 
side  towards  the  Eu rotas  measured  about  two  miles 
w ith  the  windings  of  the  outline,  the  computation  of 
Polybius  sufficiently  agiees  wilh  actual  appearances, 
though  the  form  of  tne  city  seems  rather  to  liave 
been  semicircular  than  circular."  (Morca,  vol  i. 
p.  180.)  Its  limits  to  the  eastward,  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Philip  (b.  c.  218),  are  defined  by 
Polybius,  who  says  (v.  22)  that  there  was  a distance 
of  a stadium  and  a half  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffis 
of  Mt  Mcnclaium  and  the  nearest  part  of  the  city. 
Livy  also  describes  the  Eurotas  as  flowing  close  to 
the  walls  (xxxiv.  28,  xxxv.  29).  When  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  made  an  attempt  upon  Sparta  in  b.  c. 
296,  some  temporary  fortifications  were  thrown  up; 
and  the  same  was  done  when  Pyrrhus  attacked  the 
city  in  b.  c.  272.  (Pans.  i.  13.  § 6.  vii.  8.  § 5.) 
But  Sparta  was  first  regularly  fortified  by  a wall 
and  ditch  by  the  tyrant  Nabis  in  b.  c.  195  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  27;  Paus.  Vii.  8.  § 5);  though  even  this 
wall  did  not  surround  the  whole  city,  but  only  the 
level  parts,  which  were  more  exposed  to  an  enemy’s 
attack.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  38.)  Livy,  in  his  account  of 
the  attack  of  Sparta  by  Philopoemen  in  b.  c.  192, 
alludes  to  two  of  the  gates,  one  leading  to  Pharae, 
and  the  other  to  Mount  Barbosthenea.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
SO.)  After  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Philopoemen, 
the  walls  were  destroyed  by  the  Achaean  League 
(Paiis.  vii.  8.  § 5);  hut  they  were  shortly  after- 
wards restored  by  order  of  the  Romans,  when  the 
latter  took  the  Spartans  under  their  protection  in 
opposition  to  the  Achaean*.  (Paus.  vii.  9.  § 5.) 
It*  walls  and  gates  were  still  standing  when  Pau- 
baniax  visited  Sparta  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  but  not  a trace  of  them  now  remains. 
When  Alaric  took  Sparta  in  a.  d.  396,  it  was  no 
longer  fortified,  nor  protected  by  arms  or  men 
(%o«im.  v.  6);  but  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  the  “ Chronicle 
of  the  Mores.”  It  was  then  always  called  Lace- 
daemon, ami  was  confined  to  the  heights  around  the 
theatre.  The  walls  which  surrounded  it  at  that 
time  may  still  be  traced,  and  have  been  mentioned 
above.  It  is  to  the  medieval  Lacedaemon  that  the 
ruins  of  the  churches  belong,  of  which  no  leas  than 
six  are  noticed  by  the  French  Commission.  After 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Franks  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  William  de  Villehardouin  built  a 
strong  fortress  upon  the  hill  of  M i*ithra  usually 
pronounced  Mistrd,  a little  more  than  two  miles 
west  of  Sparta,  nt  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tuygetus.  The  ! 
inhabitants  of  the  medieval  Ijtoedaemon  soon  aban-  i 
dimed  their  town  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortress 
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of  Miitnl,  which  long  continued  to  be  the  chief  place 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  The  site  of  Sparta 
was  occupied  only  by  the  small  villages  of  Magt'da 
and  Psychiko,  till  tlte  present  Greek  government  re- 
solved to  remove  the  capital  of  the  district  to  its 
ancient  seat.  The  position  of  New  Sparta  upon  the 
southern  part  of  the  ancient  site  lias  been  already 
described. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Sparta  resembled  Rome 
in  its  site,  comprehending  a number  of  contiguous 
hills  of  little  height  or  boldness  of  character.  (Mure, 
Tour  in  Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  236.)  It  also  resembled 
Rome  in  being  formed  out  of  several  earlier  settle- 
ments, which  existed  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
gradually  coalesced  with  the  later  city,  which  was 
founded  in  their  midst.  These  earlier  places,  which 
are  the  hamlets  or  Kwpxu  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i. 
10),  were  four  in  number,  Pitane,  Limnae  or  Lim- 
naeum,  Mesoa,  and  Cynoeura,  which  were  united  by  a 
common  sacrifice  to  Artt-mis.  (Pans.  iii.  16.  § 9.) 
They  are  frequently  called  Qv\ at,  or  tribes,  by  the 
grammarians  (M  tiller,  Dorians,  iii.  3.  § 7),  and 
were  regarded  us  divisions  of  the  Spartans;  but  it  is 
clear  from  ancient  writers  that  they  are  names  of 
places.*  We  are  best  informed  about  Pitane,  which 
is  called  a wdAit  by  Euripides  ( Troad.  1112),  and 
which  is  also  mentioned  as  a place  by  Pindar  (wp^s 
Thravay  ii  wap  E vpdara  w Apov,  OL  vi.  46).  Hero- 
dotus, who  had  been  there,  calls  it  a (iii.  55). 

He  also  mentions  a \6xos  nnanirijs  (ix.  53);  and 
though  Thucydides  (i.  20)  denies  its  existence, 
Curacalla,  iu  imitation  of  antiquity,  composed  a 
Arfxor  IliTa*dT7jj  of  Spartans.  (Herodian.  iv.  8.) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  of  Pindar  quoted  above, 
that  Pitane  was  at  the  ford  of  the  Eurotas,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
the  favourite  and  fashionable  place  of  residence  at 
Sparta,  like  Collytus  at  Athens  and  Craneion  at 
Corinth.  (Plut.  de  KxeiL  6.  p.  601.)  We  are  also 
told  that  Pitane  was  near  the  temple  and  stronghold 
of  Issorium,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
(Polyaen.  ii.  1.  § 14;  Plut.  Agee.  32.)  Limnao 
was  situated  upon  the  Eurotas,  having  derived  its 
name  from  the  marshy  ground  which  once  existed 
there  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363);  and  as  the  Dromus  occu- 
pied a great  part  of  the  lower  level  towards  the 
southern  extremity,  it  is  probable  that  Limnae  occu- 
pied the  northern.  ( Leake,  Morta,  vol.  i.  p.  177.) 
It  is  probable  that  Mesoa  was  in  the  SE.  part  ««f 
the  city  [see  below,  p.  1028,  b.],  arid  Cynosure  in 
the  SW. 

In  the  midst  of  these  separate  quarters  stood  the 
Acropolis  and  tire  Agora,  where  the  Dorian  invaders 
first  planted  themselves.  Pausanias  remarks  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  acropolis,  towering  above 
other  parts  of  the  city,  like  the  Cadmeia  at  Thebes 
and  Larissa  at  Argos,  but  that  they  gave  this  name  to 
the  loftiest  eminence  of  the  group  (iii.  17.  § 2).  This 
is  rather  a doubtful  description,  as  the  great  hill, 
upon  which  the  theatre  stands,  and  the  bill  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  site,  present  nearly  the 
same  elevation  to  the  eye.  Leake  places  the  Acro- 
polis upon  the  northern  hill,  which,  he  observes,  was 

* Some  modern  writers  mention  a fifth  tribe,  the 
Aegeidae,  because  Herodotus  (iv.  149)  speak*  of 
the  Aegeidae  os  a great  tribe  (<pvAn)m  Sparta,  but 
the  word  <pv\4)  seems  to  be  here  used  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  family,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  word  Aegeidae  was  tiie  name  of  a place, 
like  the  other  four  mentioned  above. 
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better  adapted  for  a citadel  than  any  other,  as  being 
separated  from  the  rent,  and  at  one  angle  of  the 
site;  but  Curtins  supposes  it  to  have  stood  upon  the 
hill  of  the  theatre,  as  being  the  only  one  with  a suf- 
ficiently Urge  surface  on  the  summit  to  contain  the 
numerous  buildings  which  stood  upon  the  Acropolis. 
The  Utter  opinion  appears  the  more  probable ; and 
the  larger  hill,  cleared  from  its  surrounding  rubbish, 
surrounded  with  a wall,  and  crowned  with  buildings, 
would  have  presented  a much  more  striking  appear- 
ance tluin  it  does  at  present. 

The  chief  building  on  the  Acropolis  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  dty.  It  was  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Tyn- 
dareus,  but  was  long  afterwards  completed  by 
GitUdas,  who  was  celebrated  as  an  architect,  sta- 
tuary, and  poet.  He  caused  the  whole  building  to 
be  covered  with  plates  of  bronze  or  brass,  whence 
the  temple  was  called  the  Brazen  House,  and  the 
goddess  received  the  surname  of  Chalcioecus.  On 
the  bronze  plates  there  were  represented  in  relief 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  exploits  of  the  Dioscuri, 
Hephaestus  releasing  his  mother  from  lier  chains, 
the  Nymphs  arming  Per-eus  for  his  expedition 
against  Medusa,  the  birth  of  Athena,  and  Amphi- 
trite  and  Poseidon.  Gitiadas  also  made  a brazen 
statue  of  the  goddess.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §§  2,  3.) 
The  Brazen  House  stood  in  a sacred  enclosure  of 
considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  a stoa  or  colon- 
nade, and  containing  several  sanctuaries.  There 
was  a separate  temple  of  Athena  Erg&ne.  Near 
the  southern  stoa  was  a temple  of  Ze us  Cosmetas, 
and  before  it  the  tomb  of  Tyndareus;  the  western 
stoa  contained  two  eagles,  bearing  two  victories,  de- 
dicated by  Lysander  in  commemoration  of  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Athenians.  To  the  left  of  the 
Brazen  House  was  a temple  of  the  Muses;  behind  it 
a temple  of  Ares  Areia,  with  very  ancient  wooden 
statues;  and  to  its  right  a very  ancient  statue  of  Zeus 
Hypatus,  by  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  parts  of  which 
were  fastened  together  with  nails.  Here  also  was 
the  mchvwpa,  a booth  or  tent,  which  Curtius  con- 
jectures to  have  been  the  ofetyui  ov  p.iya,  6 tj*  too 
Upov  (Thuc.  i.  134),  where  Pausanias  took  refuge 
as  a suppliant.  Hear  the  altar  of  the  Brazen 
House  stood  two  statues  of  Pausanias,  and  also 
statues  of  Aphrodite  AinbologCra  (delaying  old  age), 
and  of  the  brothers  rileep  and  Death.  The  statues 
of  Pausanias  were  set  up  by  order  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo  to  expiate  his  being  starved  to  death  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  § 2 — 18.  § 1.) 

The  Agora  was  a spacious  place,  surrounded,  like 
other  Greek  market-places,  with  colonnades,  from 
which  the  streets  issued  to  the  different  quarters  of 
the  city.  Here  were  the  public  buildings  of  the 
magistrates, — the  council-house  of  the  Gerasim  and 
senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  Ephori,  Nomophylaces, 
and  Bidiaei.  The  most  splendid  building  was  the  Per- 
sian stoa,  which  had  been  frequently  repaired  and 
enlarged,  and  was  still  perfect  when  Pausanias 
visited  the  city.  The  Agora  contained  statues  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus:  in  the  latter  was  a 
brazen  statue  of  the  prophet  Agias.  There  was  a 
place  called  Chorus,  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
Agora,  because  the  Spartan  youths  here  danced  in 
honour  of  Apollo  at  the  festival  of  the  Gymno- 
paedia.  This  place  was  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
Pythian  deities,  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto;  and 
near  it  were  temples  of  Earth,  of  Zeus  Agoraeu*,  of 
Athena  Agoroca,  of  Apollo,  of  Poseidon  Asphalcius, 
and  of  Hera.  In  the  Agora  was  a colossal  statue 
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representing  the  people  of  Sparta,  and  a temple  of 
the  Moerae  or  Fates,  near  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Orestes,  whose  bones  had  been  brought  from  Tegea 
to  Sparta  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  tale  in 
Herodotus.  Near  the  tomb  of  Orestes  was  the 
statue  of  king  Polydorus,  whose  effigy  was  used 
as  the  seal  of  the  state.  Here,  also,  was  a Hermes 
Agoraeus  bearing  Dionysus  as  a child,  and  the  old 
Ephoreia,  where  the  Ephors  originally  admin  uttered 
justice,  in  which  were  the  tombs  of  Epimenides  the 
Cretan  and  of  Aphareus  the  Aeolian  king.  (Paus. 
iii.  11.  §§  2—11.) 

The  Agora  was  near  the  Acropolis.  Lycurgus, 
it  is  said,  when  attacked  by  his  opponents,  Bed  for 
refuge  from  the  Agura  to  the  Acropola;  but  was 
overtaken  by  a fiery  youth,  who  struck  out  one  of 
his  eyes.  At  the  spot  where  he  was  wounded,  Ly- 
curgus  founded  a temple  of  Optiletis  * or  Ophthal- 
mitis, which  must  have  stood  immediately  above  tlie 
Agora.  Plutarch  says  that  it  lay  within  the 
temenos  of  the  Brazen  House;  and  Pausanias  men- 
tions it,  in  descending  from  the  Acropolis,  on  the 
way  to  the  so-called  Alpium,  beyond  which  was  a 
temple  of  Ammon,  and  probably  also  a temple  of 
Artemis  Cnagia.  (PluL  Lyc.  11;  Apophih.  Lac. 
p.  227,  b.;  Paus.  iii.  18.  § 2.)  The  Agora  may  be 
placed  in  the  great  hollow  east  of  the  Acropolis  (Map, 
2).  Its  position  is  most  clearly  marked  by  Pausanias, 
who,  going  westwards  from  the  Agora,  arrived  im- 
mediately at  the  theatre,  after  passing  only  the 
tomb  of  Brasidas  (iii.  14.  § 1).  The  site  of  the 
theatre,  which  he  describes  as  a magnificent  build- 
ing of  white  marble,  has  been  already  described. 

The  principal  street,  leading  out  of  the  Agora,  was 
named  Aplietaia  (’A^erafj),  the  Corso  of  Sjiarta 
(Map,  dd).  It  ran  towards  the  southern  wall,  through 
the  most  level  part  of  the  city,  and  was  bordered  by 
a succession  of  remarkable  monuments.  First  camo 
tlie  house  of  king  Polydorus,  named  Boone ta  (Bow- 
mjra),  because  tlie  state  purchased  it  from  bis 
witlow  for  some  oxen.  Next  camo  the  office  of  the 
Bidiaei,  who  originally  had  the  inspection  of  the 
race-course;  and  opposite  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
Celeutheia,  with  a statue  of  the  goddess  dedicated 
by  Ulysses,  who  erected  three  statues  of  Celeutheia 
in  different  places.  Lower  down  tlie  Aphetais  oc- 
curred the  haroa  of  lops,  Amphiaraua,  and  Lelex, — 
the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  Taenarius, — a statue  of 
Athena,  dedicated  by  the  Tarentini,  — the  place 
called  Hellenism,  so  called  because  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  held  counsel  there  either  before  the 
Persian  or  the  Trojan  wars, — the  tomb  of  Tallhy- 
bius, — an  altar  of  Apollo  Acreitas, — a place  sacred 
to  the  earth  named  Gaseptum, — a statue  of  Apollo 
Maleatea, — and  dose  to  the  city  walls  tlie  temple  of 
Dictynna,  and  the  royal  sepulchres  of  the  Eurypon- 
tidae.  Pausanias  then  returns  to  the  lldlenium, 
probably  to  the  other  side  of  the  Aphetais,  where  ho 
mentions  a sanctuary  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  the 
wives  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ; then  a temple  of 
Artemis  near  the  so-called  Phruria  (+po6pta),  which 
were  perhaps  the  temporary  fortifications  thrown  up 
before  the  completion  of  the  dty  walls;  next  the 
tombs  of  the  Iamidae,  the  Eleian  prophets, — sanc- 
tuaries of  Maro  and  Alplieius,  who  fell  at  Ther- 
mopylae,— tlie  temple  of  /eus  Tropaeus,  built  by  the 
Dorians  after  conquering  the  Acliaean  inhabitants  of 
Laconia,  and  especially  the  Amyclaci,— the  temple 

* So  called,  because  oirrlAoi  was  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian form  for  Pint.  l*yc.  1 1 . 
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of  the  mother  of  tlie  gods, — and  the  heroa  of  Hippo- 
lytus  and  Aulon.  The  Aphetais  upon  quitting  the 
city  joined  the  great  Hyacinthian  road  which  led  to 
the  Amyclaeum.  (Pans.  iii.  1».  §§  1-9.) 

The  neat  moat  important  street  leading  from  the 
Agora  ran  in  a south-easterly  direction.  It  is 
usually  called  Scias,  though  Pausanias  gives  this 
name  only  to  a building  at  the  beginning  of  the 
street,  erected  by  Theodoras  of  Samoa,  and  which 
was  used  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  as  a place 
for  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Near  the  Scias 
was  a round  structure,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Epinaenides,  containing  statues  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  and  Aphrodite;  next  came  the  tombs  of  Cy- 
tiortaa,  Castor,  Idas,  and  Lynceua,  and  ji  temple  of 
Core  Soteira.  The  other  buildings  along  this  street 
or  in  this  direction,  if  there  was  no  street,  were  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Cameius,  who  was  worshipped 
here  before  the  Dorian  invasion, — a statue  of  Apollo 
Aphetaeus, — a quadrangular  place  surrounded  with 
colonnades,  where  small-wares  (fair os)  were  an- 
ciently sold, — an  altar  sacred  to  Zeus,  Athena,  and 
the  Dioecuri,  all  sumamed  Ambulii.  Opposite  was 
the  place  called  Colona  and  the  temple  of  Dionysus 
Colonataa.  Near  the  Colona  was  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Euanemus.  On  a neighbouring  hill  was  the 
temple  of  the  Argive  Hera,  and  the  temple  of  Hera 
Hypercheiria,  containing  an  ancient  wooden  statue  of 
Aphrodite  Hera.  To  the  right  of  this  hill  was  a 
statue  of  Hetoemocles  ,who  had  gained  the  victory  in 
the  Olympic  games.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  § 10 — iii.  13.) 
Although  Pausanias  does  not  say  that  the  Colona 
was  a hill,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  as 
KoXwra  is  the  Doric  for  a hill.  This  height 

and  the  one  upon  which  the  temple  of  Hera  stood 
are  evidently  the  heights  NW.  of  the  village  of  Pay. 
chike  between  the  Eurotas  and  the  plain  to  the  S. 
of  the  theatre  (Map,  C.). 

After  describing  the  streets  leading  from  the 
Agora  to  the  &.  and  SE.  Pausanias  next  mentions  a 
third  street,  running  westward  from  the  Agora.  It 
led  past  the  theatre  to  the  royal  sepulchres  of  the 
Agiadae.  In  front  of  the  theatre  were  the  tombs  of 
Pausaniss  and  Leonidas  (iii.  14.  § l). 

From  the  theatre  Pausanias  probably  went  by  the 
hollow  way  to  the  Eurotas,  for  he  says  that  near  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Agiadae  was  the  Leeche  of  the 
Crotani,  and  that  the  Crotani  were  a portion  of  the 
Pitanatae.  It  would  appear  from  a passage  in 
Athenaeus  (i.  p.  31)  that  Pitane  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Oenus;  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Eurotas  has  been  already  shown.  [See  above,  p. 
1026,  a.]  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Curtius  observes, 
that  Pitane  lay  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  city,  like  the  Cerameicna  at  Athens.  After 
proceeding  to  the  tomb  of  Taenarus,  and  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Poseidon  Hippocurhts  and  the  Aeginetan 
Artemis,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  Lesche,  near 
which  was  the  temple  of  Artemis  lasoria,  also  called 
Limnaea.  Issorium,  which  is  known  as  a stronghold 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitane  (Polyaen.  ii.  1.  § 14; 
Plat.  A get.  32),  is  supposed  by  Curtius  to  be  the  hill 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  (Map,  C.).  Leake,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  regards  this  hill  as  the  Acropolis 
itaelf,  and  identities  the  Issorium  with  the  height 
above  the  ruined  amphitheatre  or  circus.  Pau- 
sanias next  mentions  the  temples  of  Thetis,  of 
Demeter  Chthonia,  of  Sarapis,  and  of  the  Olympian 
Zeua.  He  then  reached  the  Dromus,  which  was 
used  in  his  day  as  a place  for  running.  It  extended 
along  the  stream  southwards,  and  contained  gym- 
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nasin,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  by  a certain 
Eurycles.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  and  the  sta- 
dium, of  which  the  remains  have  been  already 
described,  were  included  in  the  Dromus.  In  the 
Dromus  was  a statue  of  Hercules,  near  which,  but 
outside  the  Dromus,  was  the  house  of  Menelans. 
The  Dromus  must  have  formed  part  of  Pitane,  as 
Menelaus  is  called  a Pitanatan.  (Hesych.  $.  r.) 
Proceeding  from  the  Dromus  occurred  the  temples 
of  the  Dioscuri,  of  the  Graces,  of  Eileithyia,  of 
Apollo  Cameius,  and  of  Artemis  llegemone;  on  the 
right  of  the  Dromus  was  a statue  of  Asclepius 
Agnitas ; at  the  beginning  of  the  Dromus  there 
were  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  Aphetarii;  and  a little 
further  the  herotun  of  Alcon  and  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  Domatites.  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §§  2 — 7.) 

Sooth  of  the  Dromus  was  a broader  level,  which 
was  called  Platanistas,  from  the  plane-trees  with 
which  it  was  thickly  planted.  It  is  described  as  a 
round  island,  formed  by  streams  of  running  water, 
and  was  entered  by  two  bridges,  on  each  of  which 
there  was  a statue  of  Hercules  at  one  end  and  of 
Ly cargos  at  the  other.  Two  divisions  of  the  Spartan 
Ephebi  were  accustomed  to  cross  three  bridges  and 
fight  with  one  another  in  the  Plataniston  ; and, 
though  they  had  no  arms,  they  frequently  inflicted 
severe  wounds  upon  one  another.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  § 8, 
seq.;  Lucian,  Anachara.  38;  Cic.  Tu$c.  Quacat.  ▼. 
27.)  The  running  streams  surrounding  the  Platanis- 
ton  were  the  canals  of  the  Tiypiotiko , which  were  fed 
by  several  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  flowed 
into  the  Eurotas.  Outside  the  city  was  the  district 
called  Phoebaeum,  where  each  division  of  the  Ephebi 
sacrificed  the  night  before  tbe  contest.  The  Plwe. 
baeum  occupied  the  narrow  corner  south  of  the  Pita- 
tar.iston  formed  by  the  Trypiotiko  and  the  Eurotas. 
Pausanias  describes  it  as  near  Tlierapne,  which  was 
situated  upon  the  Menelaium,  or  group  of  hills 
upoo  the  other  side  of  the  Eurotas,  mentioned  below. 
Tbe  proximity  of  the  Phoebaeum  to  Therapne  is 
mentioned  in  another  passage  of  Pausanias  (iii.  19. 
§ 20),  and  by  Herodotus  (vi.  61).  The  heroum  of 
Cynisca,  t he  first  female  who  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race  in  the  Olympic  games,  stood  close  to  the  Plata- 
niaton,  which  was  bordered  upon  one  side  by  a colon- 
nade. Behind  this  colonnade  there  were  several 
heroic  monuments,  among  which  were  those  of  AW- 
mus,  Enaraephorus,  of  Doreens,  with  the  fountain 
Dorceia,  and  of  Sebrua.  Near  the  latter  was  the 
sepulchre  of  the  poet  Aleman;  this  was  followed  by 
the  sanctuary  of  Helena  and  that  of  Hercules,  with 
the  monument  of  Oeonus,  whose  death  he  here  avenged 
by  slaying  the  eons  of  Hippocoon.  The  temple  of 
Hercules  was  close  to  the  city  walls.  (Paus.  iii. 
14.  § 8 — 15.  § 5.)  Since  the  poet  Aleman,  whose 
tomb  was  in  this  district,  is  described  as  a citizen  of 
Mesos  [Dirt,  of  Biogr.,  art.  Altman],  it  is  probable 
that  this  was  the  position  of  Mesoa,  the  name  of 
which  might  indicate  a tract  lying  between tworivers. 
(Comp.  M tarirfi — inrb  &vo  xorduiu'V  — ptaa(op«rri, 
Steph.  B.  a.  e.  Mttnr^nf.) 

After  reaching  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  city, 
Pausanias  returns  to  tbe  Dromus.  Here  he  mentions 
two  ways  : the  one  to  the  right  leading  to  a temple 
of  Athena  Axiopoenus,  and  the  other  to  the  left  to 
another  temple  of  Athena,  founded  by  Therms,  near 
which  was  a temple  of  Hipj*06thenes,  and  an  ancient 
wooden  statue  of  Enynlius  in  fetters.  He  then  de- 
scribes, but  without  giving  any  indication  of  its  po- 
sition, the  painted  I^eathe,  with  its  surrounding 
heroa  of  Cadmus,  Oeolycus,  Aegeus,  and  Amphiio- 
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chus,  and  the  temple  of  Hera  Aegophagua.  He 
afterwards  returns  to  the  theatre,  and  mentions  the 
different  monuments  in  its  neighbourhood ; among 
which  were  a temple  of  Poseidon  Genethlins,  hsroa 
of  Cleodacns  and  Oe bains,  a temple  of  Asclepius, 
near  the  Booneta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
temples  of  this  god  in  Sparta,  with  the  heroum  of 
Teleclus  on  its  left ; on  a height  not  far  distant,  an 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite  armed,  upon  an  upper 
story  of  which  was  a second  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Morpho ; in  its  neighbourhood  was  a temple  of  Hi- 
laeira  and  Phoebe,  containing  their  statues,  and  an 
egg  suspended  from  the  roof,  said  to  have  been  that  ; 
of  Leda.  Pausanias  next  mentions  a house,  named  i 
Chiton,  in  which  was  woven  the  robe  for  the  Amy- 
daean  Apollo;  and  on  the  way  towards  the  city 
gates  the  heroa  of  Cheilon  and  Athenaeus.  Near 
the  Chiton  was  the  house  of  Phormion,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  the  Dioscuri  when  they  entered  the 
city  as  strangers  (Paus.  iii.  15.  § 6— -16.  § 4.)  From 
these  indications  we  may  suppose  that  the  Amyclaean 
road  issued  from  this  gate,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
placed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city.  In  tliat 
case  the  double  temple  of  Aphrodite  probably  stood 
upon  one  of  the  heights  of  New  Sparta. 

Pausanias  next  mentions  a temple  of  Lycnrgus  ; 
behind  it  the  tomb  of  his  son  Eucosmus,  and  an  altar 
of  Latbria  and  Alexandra  : opposite  the  temple  were 
monuments  of  Theopompos  and  Eurybiades,  and  the 
heroum  of  Aatrabacus.  In  the  place  called  Lim- 
naeum  stood  the  temples  of  Artemis  Orthia  and 
I^eto.  This  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  was,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  common  place  of  meeting 
for  the  four  villages  of  Pitane,  Mesoa,  Cynosnra,  and 
Limnae.  (Paus.  iii.  16.  § 6,seq.)  Litnnae  was  partly 
in  the  city  and  partly  in  the  suburbs.  Its  position 
to  the  N.  of  the  Dromus  has  been  mentioned  above  ; 
and,  if  an  emendation  in  a passage  of  Strabo  be  cor- 
rect, it  also  included  a district  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  the  direction  of  Bit.  Thomax  (rb  Aipvouov 
wn-ri  rb»  [0^i/o]ica,  Bleineke’s  einendatiun  instead 
of  [0pf  ]aa,  Strab.  viii.  p.  364). 

The  most  ancient  topographical  informatioa  re- 
specting Sparta  is  contained  in  the  answer  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  Lycurgus.  The  oracle  is  reported 
to  have  directed  the  lawgiver  to  erect  temples  to 
Zeus  and  Athena,  and  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  senate 
ami  kings  between  the  Babyca  and  Cnacion.  (Plut. 
Lye.  6.)  These  names  were  obsolete  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch.  He  says  tliat  the  Cnacion  was  the  Oenus, 
now  the  Kdtfina  ; and  he  also  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  Babyca  a river,  though  the  text  is  not 
clear  ; in  tliat  case  the  Babyca  must  be  the  Trypio- 
tiko.  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  same  jossage  of  Plu- 
tarch, tliat  Aristotle  regarded  the  Babyca  as  a bridge, 
and  only  the  Cnacion  as  a river ; whence  he  would 
seem  to  have  given  the  name  of  Cnacion  to  the  Try- 
piotiJco,  and  that  of  Babyca  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Eurotas. 

The  left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  was  not 
occupied  by  any  part  of  Sparta.  When  Kpaminoudas 
invaded  Laconia  in  b.  c.  370  be  marched  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eurotas  till  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  which  led  through  the  hollow  way  into  the  city. 
But  he  did  not  attempt  to  force  the  passage  across 
the  bridge;  and  he  saw  on  the  other  side  a body  of 
armed  men  drawn  up  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea.  He  therefore  continued  his  march  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  till  he  arrived  opp<«ite  to 
Amyclae,  where  he  crossed  the  river.  (Xcn.  HtlL 
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vi.  5.  § 27.)  The  account  of  Xenophon  illustrates 
a passage  of  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer,  in  de- 
scribing (iii.  19.  § 7)  the  road  to  Therapne,  men- 
tions a statue  of  Athena  Alea  as  standing  between 
the  city  and  a temple  of  Zeus  Plusius,  above  the 
right  hank  of  the  Eurotas,  at  the  point  where  the 
river  was  crossed ; and  as  only  one  bridge  across  the 
Eurotas  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  road  to  Therapne  crossed  the 
bridge  which  Xenophon  speaks  of,  and  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  extant.  Therapne  stood  upon 
the  Blenelaium  or  Blount  Blenelaius,  which  rose 
abruptly  from  the  left  hand  of  the  river  opposite  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Spmta.  (MsrsArffor, 
Polyb.  v.  22;  Mo'cAdcm*',  Stepli.  B.  t.  v ; Blene- 
laius Bfons,  Liv.  xxxiv.  28  ) The  Bleuelaiuin  has 
been  compared  to  the  Janiculum  of  Rome,  and  rises 
about  760  feet  above  the  Eun>tMs.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a temple  of  Menelaus.  containing  the 
tombs  of  Blenelaus  and  Helen,  whither  solemn  pro- 
cessions of  men  and  women  were  accustomed  to  re- 
pair, the  men  imploring  Blenelaus  to  grant  them 
bravery  and  success  in  war,  the  women  invoking 
Helen  to  bestow  beauty  upon  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. (Paus.  iii.  19.  § 9;  Herod,  vi.  61;  Isocr. 
Encom.  Hel.  17;  Hesych.  ».  v.  ’EAfna,  0fpawva- 
t!5<o.)  The  foundations  of  this  temple  were  dis- 
covered in  1834  by  Ross,  who  found  amongst  the 
ruins  several  small  figures  io  clay,  representing  men 
in  military  costume  and  women  in  long  rubes,  pro- 
bably dedicatory  offerings  made  by  the  poorer  cluases 
to  Blenelaus  and  Helen.  (Ross,  Wamdenmgtm  in 
Griechmland,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  seq.)  The  temple  of 
Menelaus  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  situated  in 
Thkkatne  (Btpdwnj,  Qtpavyai-  Theramne.  Plin. 
iv.  5.  s.  8),  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  places  in  the  middle  valley  of  the  Eurotas. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a daughter 
of  Lelex  (Paus.  iii.  19.  § 9),  and  was  the  Achaean 
citadel  of  the  district.  It  is  described  by  the  poets 
as  the  lofty  well-towered  Therapne,  surrounded  by 
thick  woods  (Pind.  Mm.  i.  31 ; Coluth.  225), 
where  slept  the  Dioscuri,  the  guardians  of  Sparta. 
(Pind.  Aem.  x.  55.)  Here  was  the  fountain  of 
Blesseis,  the  water  of  which  the  captive  women  had 
to  carry  (Paus.  iii.  20.  § 1 ; Horn.  //.  vi.  457);  and 
it  was  probably  upon  this  height  that  the  temple  of 
Blenelaus  stood,  which  excited  the  astonishment  of 
Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey.  Hence  Therapne  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Sparta,  or  is  mentioned  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Sparta.  (Ofpdrvtu,  w6Ais  Aax  « yuril, 
fjy  Tiyis  2^dprr/y  <t>aaly,  Steph.  B.  $.  r.;  iv  Jwdprp, 
Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Ithod.  ii.  162,  Pind.  Iathm.  i.  31.) 
It  is  probable  that  further  excavations  upon  this 
spot  would  bring  to  light  some  tombs  of  the  heroic 
ages.  The  Fhoebaeum,  which  has  been  already 
described  as  tbe  open  space  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eurotas  [see  p.  1028,  b.],  contained  a temple  of 
the  Dioscuri.  Not  far  from  this  place  was  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  t untamed  Gaeaochus.  (Paus.  iii. 
20.  § 2.) 

After  the  power  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  its  territory  was  exposed  to  inva- 
sion and  the  city  to  attack  The  first  time  that  aa 
enemy  appeared  before  Sparta  was  when  Ep&mi- 
nondas  invaded  Laconia  in  b.  c.  390,  as  already  re- 
lated. After  crossing  tbe  river  opposite  Amyclae,  he 
marched  against  the  city.  His  cavalry  advanced  as 
far  as  tbe  temple  of  Poseidon  Gaeaochus,  which  we 
have  seen  from  Pausanias  was  in  the  Plioehaeiun.  We 
ulso  learn  from  Xenophon  that  the  Hippmlr>  me  mas 
3 u 3 
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m the  MiftVrji  oi  A the  temple  A a =»i 

l r—wpgrrJj  sai*  w be  CfcO&unied  with  tbe 
Drxr^  Tbe  ThcUas  did  not  adruw  farther.  fcr 
they  were  driven  back  be  a bade  A packed  brutes, 
wbrxn  Apesdaas  had  placed  a at.- rash  a the 
sanrtaarr  of  the  Tyndandae  (Dioaran).  which  we 
kkewise  know  trots  Paavanas  was  n the  Pbaenorax. 
(Im.  HALtl  5-  §§  31.  31.)  la  B.C.  362  Epa- 
ra-t>;oias  made  a danag  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta, 
aad  actually  pmetrared  into  the  market -pJaee:  hat 
tbe  Spartans  haring  reenred  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach. tbe  citj  had  been  pat  into  a state  cf  de- 
fence. aad  Kjaanarealaa  again  withdrew  withoot 
Tent  arm?  nfoo  an  assault.  (Ten  Utl  ri  5. 
§§  11  — 14;  Pohrb.  ix.  8;  Lbod.  *▼.  83.)  In 
a.  C.  218  Philip  unexpectedly  entered  Laccoa. 
dc  arcaded  the  nie  of  the  Eorxas  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  faring  by  Sparta,  aad  then  laid  waste 
the  whole  ococtry  as  far  aa  Tamaras  aad  Males. 
Lycurrus.  the  Spartan  king,  resol  red  to  intercept 
b:m  no  hia  retain  : be  occupied  tbe  heights  of  the 
Meneiaiom  with  a body  of  2000  men.  ordered  the 


PUS,.  W~~r.  o^rvT  w the  expectaiioo  of  Ly- 
carpj.  stcemed  the  MmeianEn.  and  brought  his 
wbcie  arry  safety  thrangh  tbe  pas*.  mod  encamped 
two  stadia  above  tbe  ary.  (Pciyb.  r.  17 — 24) 
la  a c 135  ^cartas  attacked  Sparta, 

boons  Xabca.  tbe  tyrant  A tbe  city,  refused 
obnbeac*  to  the  terms  which  the  Renan  general 
imposed.  With  aa  army  of 50.000  men  Klamininus 
assaulted  tbe  cty  an  its  three  or  defended  sides  of 
PSoebaeam.  Datyraai  iiti.  aad  Heptagonsae.  He 
feted  his  way  into  the  city,  aad  after  overcoming 
tbe  rmistance  which  be  met  with  in  the  narrow 
ways  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  city,  marched  along  the 
broad  road  (probably  tbe  Aphetais)  leading  to  the 
citadel  and  tbe  snmmadisg  heights.  Thereupon 
Xabrs  set  Ere  to  the  boHdings  nearest  to  the  city 
walk  « hkh  compelled  tbe  Rccra-.s  to  retreat.  But 
tbe  mi^  object  of  FTanamm  had  been  answered, 
for  three  day*  afterwards  Xabes  sent  his  snn.in.lmw 
to  implore  peace.  (Lie.  xxxrr.  38.  39.)  The 


pcaittoG  of  the  Pboehaeam  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. Tbe  Dirtyanaeam  was  so  called  from  the 
remaining  forces  of  Sparta  to  be  ready  to  take  op  temple  of  Artemis  Dictynna,  which  1 ‘a mamas  de- 
their  position  between  the  dty  and  the  wea^ru  bank  scribes  as  st  mated  at  the  end  of  the  Aphetais,  close 
cf  the  rirer.  and  at  the  tame  time,  by  means  of  a ' to  the  walls  of  the  dty  (m.  12.  § 8).  Leake  thinks 
dam.  laid  the  low  groond  in  that  part  under  water.  , that  the  name  of  the  village  of  isbpad  may  be  a 
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corruption  of  IlepUgoniae;  bat  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Heptagoniae  lay  further  west  iu  tile  direc- 
tion of  Mush'd,  as  it  was  evidently  the  object  of 
FUmininua  to  attack  the  city  iu  different  quarters. 

Tlie  email  stream  which  encloses  Sparta  on  the 
Bouth,  now  called  the  Trypidtiko  or  river  of  Muyula , 
is  probably  the  ancient  Tiasa  (Tieura),  upon  which 
stood  the  sanctuary  of  Phacua  and  Cleta,  and 
acrotis  which  was  the  road  to  Amyclae.  (1‘aus.  iii. 
18.  § 6.)  Leake,  however,  gives  the  name  of  Tiasa 
to  the  Tandeltiiiuma,  the  next  torrent  southwards 
falliug  into  the  Euro  Las. 

With  respect  to  tlie  gates  of  Sparta,  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  one  opposite  the  bridge  of  the  Eu- 
rotas:  it  was  probably  called  the  gate  to  Tberapne. 
Livy  mentions  two  others,  one  leading  to  the  Mcs- 
seniau  town  of  l'harae,  and  the  other  to  Mount  Bar- 
bust  1 1 cues  (xxxv.  30).  The  former  must  have  been 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  city,  near  the  village  of 
Mayula.  Of  the  southern  gates  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  one  leading  to  Amyclae. 

In  this  article  it  has  not  beeu  attempted  to  give 
any  account  of  the  political  history  of  Sparta,  which 
forms  a prominent  part  of  Grecian  history,  and 
cannot  be  uarrated  in  this  work  at  sufficient  length 
to  be  of  any  value  to  the  student.  A few  remarks 
upon  the  subject  are  given  under  Laconia. 

The  modern  authority  chieHy  followed  in  draw- 
ing up  the  preceding  account  of  the  topography 
of  Sparta  is  Curtius,  Peloponnesus,  vol.  ii.  p.  219, 
seq.  Valuable  information  has  also  been  derived 
from  Leake,  Motto,  vol.  i.  p.  1 50,  seq.,  Peloponne- 
siaca,  p.  129,  Beq.  See  also  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  220,  seq.;  Rosa,  Wandertmyen  in  Gric- 
chenland,  vol  ii.  p.  II,  seq. ; Expedition  scicntifique 
de  Mt /ret,  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Hecherchts, 
tfc.,  p.  78,  seq. ; Beule,  E' hides  sur  It  JMlopotuse, 
p.  49,  seq. 

SPAKTA'RIUS  CAMPUS  (liraprdpiov  w tiior, 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160),  a district  near  Carthago  Nova  in 
Hispaiiia  Turraconeiisis,  100  miles  long  and  30  broad, 
which  produced  the  peculiar  kind  of  glass  called 
spartum,  used  for  making  ropes,  mats,  Ac.  (Phn. 
xix.  2.  s.  8 ) It  is  the  stipa  teuacissima  of  Linnaeus ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  is  called  esparto,  still 
manufacture  it  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  de- 
scribed by  Pliny.  It  is  a thin  wiry  rush,  which  is 
cut  and  dried  like  hay,  and  then  soaked  iu  water 
and  plaited.  It  is  very  strung  and  lasting,  and  the 
manufacture  still  employs  a large  number  of  womeu 
and  children.  It  was  no  doubt  the  material  of  which 
the  Iberian  whips  mentioned  by  Horace  ( Epud.  iv.  3) 
were  composed.  (See  Ford,  Uandb.  of  Spain , p. 
168.)  From  this  district  Carthago  Nova  itself  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  “ Spartaria.”  [T.  H.  D.] 

SPARTO'LUS  (JSwdprwAof,  Thuc.  ii.  79,  v.  18; 
Stepb.  B),  a town  of  tire  Chalcidic  peninsula, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Olynihus  (Isaeu*,  de 
JJicaeoyen.  Hatred,  p.  55),  under  the  walls  of  which 
the  Athenian  forces  were  routed,  n.  c.  249.  It 
belonged  to  the  Bottiaeans,  ami  was  perhups  their 
capital,  and  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned iu  tbe  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Athens  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  [E.B.J.] 

SPAUTA  (SwovTa),  a lake  in  Media  Atropatvne, 
which  is  intensely  salt,  so  as  to  cause  the  itch  uit  the 
bodies  of  per>ons  who  have  unwittingly  bathed  in  it, 
with  injury  also  to  their  clothes  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523). 
Its  present  name  is  the  Sea  of  L'rumiah*  Its  earliest 
Armenian  name  is  said  to  have  been  Kapnlon,  or 
A upuliui  Chow,  whence  the  Gicck  form  would  scon 
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to  have  been  modified.  (L.  tngigi,  ArcbaeoL  Ar- 
men. i.  p.  160;  St.  Martin,  Memoir es,  i.  p.  59.)  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Mcqmcud)  \[pvy\  of  Ptolemy 
(vL  2.  § 17).  Many  travellers  have  visited  it  iu 
modem  times.  (Tavernier,  i.  ch.  4;  Morier,  Sec. 
Voy.  ii.  p.  179.)  fVJ 

SPELAEUM,  a place  in  Macedonia  which  Livy 
says  w &>  near  Pella  (xlv.  33). 

SPELUNCA  (Sj/erlonya),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Lalium  (in  tlie  more  extended  sense  of  that  name), 
situated  between  Turracina  and  Caieta.  The  em- 
peror Tiberius  had  a villa  there,  whicli  derived  its 
name  from  a natural  cave  or  grotto,  in  which  the 
emperor  used  to  dine,  and  where  he  on  one  occasion 
very  nearly  lost  his  life,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof 
of  the  cavern  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  59;  Suet.  Tib.  39). 
The  villa  is  not  again  mentioned,  but  it  would  ap|iear 
that  a village  had  grown  up  around  it,  as  Pliny 
mentions  it  in  describing  tlie  oast  (“  locus,  Spe- 
luncae,”  Plin.  iii.  5.  a 9),  and  its  memory  is  still 
preserved  by  a village  named  Sperlonga,  on  a rocky 
point  about  8 miles  W.  of  Got  to.  Some  Homan 
remains  are  still  visible  there,  and  the  cave  belonging 
to  the  Inqierial  villa  may  be  identified  by  some 
remains  of  architectural  decoration  still  attached 
to  it  (Craven’s  A bruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  73).  [E.  H.  B.j 
SPE0S  ARTE'MIDOS,  the  present  grottoes  of 
Beni-fuusan,  was  situated  X.  of  Antinoe,  in  Middle 
Aegypt,  on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Kile,  in  lat.  27° 
40'  X.  The  name  is  variously  written : Peos  iu  the 
Itinerary  of  Antouinus  (p.  167,  Wesseling);  Pois  iu 
the  Xotilia  Imperii ; but  Speoe  is  probably  the  true 
form,  implying  an  excavation  (axtos)  in  the  rucks. 
Speos  Arteuudos  was  rediscovered  by  the  FrcDch 
and  Tuscan  expedition  into  Aegypt  early  in  the 
present  century.  It  was  constructed  by  some  of 
the  Pharuohs  of  the  18th  dynasty  in  a desert- valley 
miming  into  the  chaiu  of  Arabian  hills.  The  structure 
as  a whole  consists  of  a temple,  and  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  catacombs.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to 
l'asht,  Bubastis,  the  Artemis  of  tlie  Greeks.  (Herod, 
ii.  58.)  The  catacombs  appear  to  have  served  as 
the  geneiwl  necropolis  of  the  llermopulite  noine.  Fur 
although  Heruiopolis  and  its  district  lay  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  yet  as  the  eastern  hills  at 
this  spot  approach  very  clusely  to  the  stream,  while 
the  western  hills  recede  frum  it,  it  was  inure  con- 
venient to  ferry  the  dead  over  the  river  tlran  to 
transport  them  across  tlie  sands.  Some  of  these 
catacombs  were  appropriated  to  the  mummies  of 
animals,  cats  especially,  which  were  worshipped  by 
tlie  Hennupolitans.  Iu  the  general  cemetery  two  of 
these  catacombs  merit  particular  attention  : (1) 
the  tomb  of  Neoopth,  a military  chief  iu  tbe  reign 
of  Sesortaeen  I.  and  of  bis  wife  Rotei;  (2)  that  of 
Amenheme,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  of  very 
similar  cvustrucliou.  The  tomb  of  Neoopth,  or,  as  it 
is  mure  usually  denominated,  of  Rotei,  has  in  front 
an  architrave  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  columns,  each  23  feet  high,  with  six- 
teen fluted  face  lets.  The  columns  have  neither  base 
nor  capital;  but  between  the  architrave  and  the 
head  of  the  column  a square  abacus  is  inserted.  A 
douteled  cornice  runs  over  the  architrave.  Tbe 
effect  of  the  structure,  although  it  is  hardly  de- 
tached from  the  rock,  is  light  and  graceful.  The 
chuiuher  or  crypt  is  30  feet  square,  and  its  roof  is 
divided  into  three  vaults  by  two  architraves,  each  of 
which  was  origiualiy  supported  by  a single  culumu, 
now  vanished.  The  walls  are  painted  in  com- 
partments of  the  must  brilliant  cuiouis,  and  the 
3lt  4 
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drawing  is  generally  in  the  best  style  of  Aegyptian 
art.  They  represent  various  events  in  the  life  of 
Neoopth.  From  the  tomb  of  Rotei,  indeed,  might  be 
compiled  a very  copious  record  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Aegyptiaua.  On  its  walls  are  depicted, 
among  many  others,  the  following  subjects : the 
return  of  warriors  with  their  captives;  wrestlers; 
hunting  wild  beasts  and  deer;  the  Nile  boats,  in- 
cluding the  Bari  or  high-prowed  barge,  and  fisheries ; 
granaries  and  flax-dressing;  spinning  and  weaving; 
games  with  the  lance,  the  ball,  and  the  discos;  and 
the  rites  of  sepulture.  The  tomb  of  Amenheme  is 
covered  also  with  representations  of  men  in  various 
postures  of  wrestling ; and  the  other  grottoes  are  not 
less  interesting  for  their  portraitures  of  civil  and 
Jnmestic  life.  (Wilkinson,  Modem  Egypt  and 
Thebes ; Boeellini,  Mon.  Civ.  vol.  i.;  Kenrick,  Anc. 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  folL)  [W.B.D.] 

SPERCHEIUS  (ihwepxttit:  EUddha ),  a river  in 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount  Tymphrestus 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  433),  and  flowing  into  the  Maliac 
gulf.  The  Dryopes  and  Aenianes  dwelt  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  till  it  entered  the  plain  of  Malis, 
through  which  it  flowed  to  the  sea.  In  ancient 
times  it  joined  the  sea  at  Anticyra;  and  the  rivers 
Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopua  fell  separately  into  the 
sea  to  the  S.  of  the  Spercheins.  (Herod.  vii.  198.) 
But  the  Spercheius  has  changed  its  course,  and  now 
fall*  into  the  sea  much  further  south,  about  a mile 
from  Thermopylae.  The  Dyras  and  Melas  now  unite 
their  streams,  and  fall  into  the  Spercheius,  as  does 
also  the  Asopus.  [TiiKimorYLAR.]  Spercheius 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  a river-god  \DicL  qf 
Biogr.  s.  r.],  and  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Achillea.  (Horn.  IL  xvii.  142.)  Its  name  also 
frequently  occurs  in  the  other  poets.  (Aesch.  Pers. 
486;  Sophocl.  Phil.  722;  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  485; 
Lucan,  vi.  366.)  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  ii. 
pp.  8,  1 1 , 1 5.) 

SPERCHLAE,  a place  in  Thessaly,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13),  would 
seem  to  have  been  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sources  of  the  Spercheius.  Ptolemy  (iii.  13. 
§ 17)  mentions  a place  Spercbeia  between  Echinus 
and  Thebes  in  Phthiotis  ; and  Pliny  (iv.  7.  a.  13) 
places  Sperchios  in  Doris.  It  is  probable  that  these 
three  names  indicate  the  some  place,  but  that  its  real 
position  was  unknown. 

SPHACTE'RIA.  [Prixa.] 

SPHAE'RIA.  [Calaurela.1 
SPHA'GIAE.  [PYLua.] 

SPHENDALE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 
SPHKNTZANIUM,  a place  in  Dalmatia,  SE.  of 
the  road  from  Scodrn  to  Naissus.  (Ann.  Comn.  9. 
p.  252).  Probably  the  modern  Pecciana.  [T.  H.  D.] 
8PHETTUS.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 
SPHI'NGIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

SPINA  (Swlva,  Strab.;  2*?ra,  Steph.  B.:  Elk 
^nirdnis  and  2ny(n js),  an  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
situated  near  the  southernmost  mouth  of  the  Pad  us, 
within  the  limits  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  a Pelasgic  settlement,  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  founded  by  that  people  in 
Italy,  enjoying  for  a considerable  time  the  dominion 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  deriving  great  wealth  from  its 
commercial  relations,  so  that  the  citizens  had  a 
treasury  at  Delphi,  which  they  adomod  with  coetly 
offerings.  They  were  subsequently  expelled  from 
their  city  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  barbarians, 
and  compelled  to  abandon  Italy.  (Dionys.  i.  18, 
28.)  Strabo  gives  a similar  account  of  the  naval 
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greatness  of  Spina,  as  well  as  of  its  treasury  at  Delphi  ; 
but  he  calls  it  a Greek  (Hellenic)  city;  and  £cylax, 
who  notices  only  Greek,  or  reputed  Greek,  cities, 
mentions  Spina  apparently  as  such.  Its  Greek 
origin  is  confirmed  also  by  Justin,  whose  authority, 
however,  is  not  worth  much.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214,  ix. 
p.  421;  Scyl.  p.  6.  § 19;  Justin,  xx.  1 ; Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  But  these  authorities,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  had  a treasury  at  Delphi,  which  is  undoubtedly 
historical,  seem  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  it  was 
an  Etruscan  city,  like  the  neighbouring  Adria ; and 
whatever  be  the  foundation  of  the  story  of  the  okl 
Pelasgic  settlement,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  really  a Greek  colony,  though  we  have 
no  account  of  the  period  of  its  establishment.  Scy- 
lax  alludes  to  it  as  still  existing  in  his  time:  hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  barbarians  who  are  said  by  Dio- 
nysius to  hare  driven  out  the  inhabitants,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  neighbouring  Gauls;  and  that  the 
period  of  its  destruction  was  not  very  long  before  the 
conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It  does 
not  appear  to  liave  ever  been  rebuilt  or  become  a 
Roman  town.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  m 
mere  village ; and  Pliny  repeatedly  alludes  to  it  an 
a place  no  longer  in  existence.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  a.  20, 
17.  s.  21;  Strab.  v.p.  214.)  No  subsequent  trace  of 
it  is  found,  and  its  site  has  never  been  ascertained. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  situated 
on  or  near  the  southeramust  arm  of  the  Padns,  which 
derived  from  it  the  name  of  Spiketicum  Ostium, 
and  which  probably  corresponded  with  the  modem 
Po  di  Primaro.  [ Padus.J  But  the  site  of  Spina 
must  now  be  sought  far  from  the  sea  : Strabo  tells 
us  that  even  in  his  time  it  was  90  stadia  (11  miles) 
from  the  coast ; though  it  was  said  to  hare  been 
originally  situated  on  the  sea.  It  is  probably  now 
4 or  5 miles  further  inland  ; but  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  vast  accumulations  of  alluvial  soil,  render  it 
almost  hopeless  to  look  for  its  site. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Spinetic  branch  of  the  Padua 
was  the  one  which  was  otherwise  called  Eridanns ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  was  merely  one  of  the 
attempts  to  connect  the  mythical  Eridaitus  with  tb* 
actual  Padua,  by  applying  its  name  to  one  particular 
branch  of  the  existing  river.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  Spinetic  channel  was,  in  very  early  times,  one 
of  the  principal  mouths  of  the  river,  and  much 
more  considerable  than  it  afterwards  became.  [Pa- 
diis.]  [E.H.B.] 

SPINAE,  a place  in  Britannia  Ihmiana,  E.  of 
Aqua  Solis  (Bath),  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  485,  486.)  Now 
the  village  of  Spene  near  Newbttry  in  Berkshire , 
which  has  its  name  of  new  in  regard  to  Spinae,  the 
ancient  borough.  (Camden,  p.  166.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SPIRAEUM  (Plin.  iv.  5.  a.  9)  or  SPEIRAEUM 
(Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 12),  a promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus  upon  the  confines  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Corinth  and  Epidaurus.  For  details,  see 
Vol.  I.  p.  685,  a. 

SPOLETIUM  (2ir*»A^Ttoy  : Eth.  Spoletinus  : 
SpoUtu ),  a city  of  Umbria,  situated  between  In- 
teramna  (7Vrw)  and  Trebia  (7Wri),  about  9 
miles  & of  the  sources  of  the  Clituinnus.  Its  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  as  an  Umbrian  town, 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  its  existence  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony,  which 
was  settled  there  in  n.  c.  240,  just  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Punic  War  (Liv.  EpiL  xx.;  Veil.  Pat.  L 
14).  It  was  a Colon ia  Latina,  and  its  name  is  re- 
peated! y mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War. 
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In  b.  c.  217,  just  after  the  battle  at  the  Lake 
Trasi.nenus,  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  pates  of 
Spoletium,  and  made  an  assault  upon  the  city,  but 
wan  repulsed  with  so  much  vigour  by  the  colpnists, 
that  he  drew  off  his  forces  and  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines into  Picenum.  (Liv.  xxii.  9.)  A few  years 
later  (b.  c.  209)  Spoletinm  was  one  of  the  colonies 
which  distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  and 
real  in  the  service  of  Rome,  at  the  most  trying 
moment  of  the  war.  ( Id.  xxvii.  10.)  For  some 
time  after  this  .we  hear  but  little  of  Spoletium, 
though  it  seems  to  have  heen  a flourishing  muni- 
cipal town.  In  b.  c.  167  it  was  selected  by  the 
senate  as  the  place  of  confinement  of  Gentius,  king  j 
of  Illyria,  and  his  sons;  but  the  citizens  declined  to 
take  charge  of  them,  and  they  were  transferred  to  1 
Iiruviuin  (Liv.  xlv.  43).  But  in  the  civil  war  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  it  suffered  severely.  A battle 
was  fought  beneath  its  walls  in  B.  c.  82,  between 
Poinpeius  and  Crassus,  the  generals  of  Sulla,  and 
Cammis,  the  lieutenant  of  Carbo,  in  whiph  the  latter 
was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
city.  (Appfcin,  D.  C.  i.  89.)  After  the  victory  of 
Sulla,  Spoletium  was  one  of  the  places  severely 
punished,  all  its  territory  being  confiscated,  appa-  [ 
rently  for  the  settlement  of  a military  colony.  (Flnr.  ■ 
iii.  21;  Zwnpt,  de  Colon,  p.  254.)  Floras  calls  ; 
Spoletium  at  this  time  one  of  the  “inunicipia  Italiae  j 
splendidissima;”  but  this  is  probably  a rhetorical 
exaggeration.  Cicero,  however,  terms  it,  in  reference 
to  a somewhat  earlier  period,  **  colonia  Latina  in 
primis  firma  et  illuatria"  (Cic.  pro  Ifalb.  21.)  It 
became  a municipinm  (in  common  with  the  other 
Latin  colonies)  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia;  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  subsequently  obtained  the  title  of 
a colony,  though  it  received  a fresh  accession  of  set- 
tlers. (Lib.  CoL  p.  225;  Zumpt,  l.  c.)  It  in  again 
mentioned  during  the  Perusian  War  (b.c.  O).  "» 
affording  a retreat  to  Munatius  Plancus  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Octavian  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  33);  ! 
and  seems  to  have  continued  under  the  Empire  to 
be  a fliMirishing  municipal  town,  though  rarely  men- 
tioned in  history.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14. 
».  19;  Ptol.iiL  1.  § 54;  Orell.  Inter.  1100,  1103,  j 
39(/6.)  It  was  at  or  near  Spoletium  that  the  em- 
peror Aemilianus  was  encamped,  when  the  death 
of  his  rivals  Gallus  and  Volusianus  gave  him 
temporary  possession  of  the  empire;  and  it  was  there 
also  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his  soldiers, 
after  a reign  of  only  three  months.  (Viet.  EpiU  31.) 
Spoletium  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Gothic 
Wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Gothic  king  Totila  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  12),  who  partially  destroyed  its  fortifica- 
tions; but  these  were  restored  by  Norses  {/b.  iv. 
33).  It  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  a strong 
fortress,  and  was  a place  of  importance  on  that  ac- 
count. Under  the  Lombards  it  became  the  capital 
of  a *duchy  (about  A.  D.  570),  the  dukes  of  which 
soon  rendered  themselves  altogether  independent  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  established  their  authority 
over  a considerable  part  of  Central  Italy.  The 
duchy  of  Spoleto  did  not  cease  to  exist  till  the  12th 
century. 

Spoietium  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
properly  so  called.  That  line  of  highroad  proceeded 
from  Narnia  to  Mevaniu  (Berngna)  by  a more  direct 
course  through  Carsulae,  thus  leaving  on  the  right 
hand  the  two  important  towns  of  Interamna  and 
Spoletium  (Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  Wo  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  tlib  continued  to  be  the  line  of  the 


Flnminian  Way  as  late  as  the  time  of  Vespasian  (Tac. 
Hitt.  iii.  60);  but  at  a later  period  the  road  through 
Interamna  and  Spoletium  came  into  general  use, 
and  is  the  one  given  in  the  Itineraries,  (/fm.  Ant. 
p.  125 ; / tin.  Bier.  p.  613.)  This  must  have 
followed  very  nearly  the  same  line  with  the  modern 
road  from  Rome  to  Perugia,  which  crosses  a steep 
mountain  pass,  called  Monte  Somma,  between  Spo- 
leto  and  Temi;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  that 
this  line  was  avoided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Via 
Flaminia.  But  there  must  always  have  been  a 
branch  road  to  Spoletium.  and  from  thence,  as  we 
learn  from  Suetonius  ( V'esp.  1),  another  branch 
led  to  Nursia  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nar. 

Spoleto  is  still  a tolerably  flourishing  place,  with 
the  rank  of  a city.  It  has  several  Roman  remains, 
among  which  the  most  interesting  is  sn  arch  com- 
monly called  the  Porta  d"A  rmibale,  as  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  gate  of  the  city  from  whence  that 
general  was  repulsed.  There  is,  however,  no  foun- 
dation for  this:  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  arch 
was  a gateway  at  all.  Some  remains  of  an  ancient 
theatre  are  still  visible,  and  portions  of  two  or  three 
ancient  temples  are  built  into  the  walls  of  modern 
churches.  A noble  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  is 
still  supplied  with  water,  though  often  ascribed  to 
the  Romans,  is  not  really  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  dukes.  Some  remains  of  the  p-thu  e 
inhabited  by  the  latter,  but  first  built  by  Th«»doric, 
are  also  visible  in  the  citadel  which  crowns  the  hill 
above  the  town.  [K.  H.  B.] 

SP<yRADES  (2wopdS«f),  or  the  “ Scattered,"  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  Cretan,  and 
Carpathian  seas,  so  called  because  they  were  scattered 
throughout  these  seas,  in  opposition  to  the  Cycladea, 
which  lay  round  Delos  in  a circle.  But  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  groups  was  not  accurately 
observed,  and  we  find  several  islands  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  Cyclades,  and  sometimes  to  the 
Sporades.  The  islands  usually  included  among  the 
Cyclades  are  given  under  that  article.  [Vol.  I.  p. 
723.]  Scylax  makes  two  groups  of  Cyclades;  hut 
hia  southern  group,  which  he  places  off  the  coast  of 
Laconia  and  near  Crete,  are  the  Sporades  of  other 
writers : in  this  southern  group  Scylax  specifies. 
Melos,  Cimolos,  Oliaros,  Sicinos,  Thera,  Anaphe,  Asty- 
palaea  (p.  18,  ed.  Hudson).  Strabo  first  mentions 
among  the  Sporades  the  islands  lying  off  Crete,  — 
Thera,  Anaphe,  Therasia,  I os,  Sicinos,  Lagttsa,  Pho- 
legarvdros  ( x . pp.  484,  485).  Then,  after  de- 
scribing the  Cyclades,  he  resumes  his  enumeration 
of  the  Sporades, — Amorgos,  Lcbinthns,  Lena.  Pat- 
inos, the  Coraasiae,  Icarin.  Astypalaea,  Telns.Chalcia, 
Nisyros,  Casoe,  the  Calydnae  (x.  pp.  487 — 
489).  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  gives  a still  longer  list. 
An  account  of  each  bland  b given  under  its  own 
name. 

STABA'TIO,  in  Gallia,  a name  which  occurs  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  Vienna  ( Vienne)  past  Cnlaro 
( Grenoble ) to  the  Alpis  Cottb  ( Mont  Genevre). 
Stabatio  is  placet  1 between  Durotincum  and  Alpis 
Cottia.  D'Anville  fixed  Stabatio  at  Monettier  or 
M metier  near  Brian^on.  [G.  M 

STA  BIAE  (Xrc&uu:  Elk.  Stabianus;  Hu.  near 
Catteil'a  Mare'),  a city  of  Campania,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mons  Lactarius,  about  4 miles  S.  of  Pom- 
peii, and  a mile  from  the  sea.  The  first  mention  of  it 
in  hbtory  occurs  during  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90), 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Samnite  general  C.  Papins 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L 42).  But  it  was  retaken  by  Sulla 
the  following  year  (u.  c.  89),  and  entirely  destroyed 
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(Win-  iil.  5.  a.  9).  Nor  was  il  ever  restored,  so  as 
to  resume  the  rank  of  a town;  Pliny  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  his  time  a mere  village,  and  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  oilier  geographers.  It  is, 
however,  incidentally  noticed  both  by  Ovid  and  Colu- 
mella (Ovid.  Met.  xv.  711;  Colum.  R.  R.  x.  133),  and 
Kennis  to  have  been,  in  common  with  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Eaples,  a favourite  locality  for  villas. 
Among  others  Pomponianus,  the  friend  of  the  elder 
Winy,  hail  a villa  there,  where  the  great  naturalist 
sought  refuge  during  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  a.  D.  79,  and  where  he  perished,  suffocated  by 
tlie  cinders  and  sulphureous  fumes  (Win.  Ep.  vi. 
1G).  It  is  certain  that  Stahiae  was  on  this  occasion 
buried  under  the  ashes  and  cinders  of  the  volcano, 
though  less  completely  than  l’ompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum; but  the  site  was  again  inhabited,  and  the 
inline  was  retained  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  though  it  appears  to  have  never 
again  risen  into  a place  of  any  consideration.  It  was 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  others,  on  account 
of  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Mona  Lactarius,  for  the 
purpime  of  adopting  a milk  diet  (Galen,  de  Meth. 
Med.  v.  12  ; Cassiod.  Par.  xi.  10  ; Symmmch.  Ep. 
vi.  17).  Its  name  ia  found  also  in  the  Tabula,  and 
w as  preserved  in  that  of  Cattail  'a  Mare  di  Slabia, 
borne  by  the  modern  town.  The  Stabiae  of  the 
Lower  Empire  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
coast,  in  the  bight  of  the  Bay  of  Eaplet ; and  pro- 
bably did  not  occupy  the  same  site  with  the  older 
town,  which  seems  to  have  been  situated  about  a 
mile  inland  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  6 'raffnano. 
'Hie  exact  spot  was  forgotten  till  the  remains  were 
accidentally  brought  to  light  about  1750;  and  since 
that  time  excavations  have  been  frequently  made 
on  the  site,  but  the  results  are  far  less  interesting 
than  those  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  They 
confirm  the  account  of  Pliny,  by  showing  that  there 
was  no  town  on  the  spit,  but  merely  a row  of 
straggling  villas,  and  these  for  the  most  part  of  an 
inferior  class.  They  seem  to  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquake  of  a.  T>.  63,  which  did  so  much 
damage  to  Pompeii  also.  (Swinburne's  Trace  b,  vaL 
i.  p 82.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

STA'BULA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  theAntonine 
It  in.  vi.  from  Cambes  (Crew  Ketnbt)  and  xviii.  from 
Argentovaria  (Arttenhcim').  These  distances  bring 
us  to  a place  between  Otmarsheim  and  BauUhe.im, 
where  Rheniums,  quoted  by  DAuville,  says  that 
traces  of  an  old  place  are  found. 

The  word  Stabula  meant  a station  or  resting  place 
for  travellers,  a kind  of  inn,  as  we  see  from  a passage 
of  Ulpian  ( Dig.  47.  tit.  5.  s.  1):  “qui  naves,  cau- 
p>tms,  stubula  exercent;"  and  the  men  who  kept 
these  places  were  “ SUbnlariL’*  [G.  L.] 

STA'BULUM,  Al),  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  I tin.  between  Salsulae  (Sabet)  and  Sum- 
mits 1‘yrenaeus,  or  the  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  at 
Brllegntdc  It  is  supported  to  be  Ijc  Boult*.  which 
looks  like  a part  of  the  old  name,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tech.  The  distances  in  the  Itin.  both  from 
Huhulac  to  Ad  Stabulum,  and  from  Ad  Stahuluin 
to  SnuunuB  Pyrenaeus,  are  a great  deal  too  much. 
'Hie  name,  however,  and  the  place  Le  Boulu  on  the 
Tech  seem  to  tix  the  position  of  this  Stabulum. 
[Oieirru Monies,  Ai»;  Staruul]  [G.  L.] 
STA  BUI.UM  DIOME'DIS  (/ tin . AnL  pt  331 ; 
It.  Ilier.  p.  603),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  on 
the  Via  Egnatia,  18  000  (miccs,  according  to  Itin. 
Ant.,  12.000,  according  to  It.  Hier.,  from  Porsula, 
ot  .Muximianopdis ; probably  the  same  as  Pliny  (iv. 
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1 1.  s.  18)  calls  Tirida : “ Oppidum  fnit  Tirida,  Dio 
media  equurum  stabulis  dirum.’’  This  Diomedea  was 
king  of  the  Histones  in  Thrace,  and  was  in  tl>e  habit 
of  throwing  strangers  to  be  devoured  by  bis  savage 
horses,  till  at  length  he  himself  was  punished  in  the 
same  way  by  Hercules.  (Mela,  ii.  2.  § 8.)  I-a pie 
places  it  near  the  modem  lauikeni.  [J.  R.) 

STA'BULUM  NOVUM, a town  probably  of  the’Co- 
setani,  in  Hispa&ia  Tarraconensis.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  390.) 
Variously  identified  with  Villanueva  de  Sitget,  YiUa - 
nnera.  and  Solicela,  or  Sayarre.  [T.  H.  D.J 
STACH1R  (2rix**p,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §§  7 and  8),  a 
river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  which  rose 
in  Mount  Kyssadium.  Not  far  from  its  source  it 
formed  a lake  named  Clonia,  and  after  flowing  in  a 
westerly  direction,  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
lies  peri  us,  to  the  SE.  of  the  promontory  of  Rvsaa- 
dium.  It  is  probably  the  same  river  which  Pliny 
(v.  1.  s.  1)  calls  Salsua,  and  may  be  the  modern 
St.  John  or  St  Antonio  river,  also  called  Rio  de 
Guaon.  [T.  H.  I).] 

STAGEIRA,  STAGEIRUS  (2t*w»s,  Herod, 
vii.  115  ; Thuc.  iv.  88,  v.  18;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331, 
Fr.  33.  35  ; Urdyupa,  al.  St drrupa,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
§ 10;  Plin.  iv.  17,  xvi.  57),  a town  of  Cludcidice  in 
Macedonia,  and  a colony  of  Andre®.  The  army  of 
Xerxes,  after  passing  through  the  plain  of  Syleua, 
passed  through  Stageirus  to  arrive  at  Acanthus. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  sur- 
rendered to  Brasidas,  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Aristotle.  Alexander,  from 
regard  to  his  great  teacher,  restored  this  town, 
which  with  other  Grecian  colonies  in  that  quarter 
had  fallen  into  decay,  when  W.  Thrace  had  become 
part  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  (Pint.  Alex.  7; 

I hog.  Laer t.  v.  § 4 ; Theophr.  II.  P.  102;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iii.  17.)  But  the  improvement  was  not  per- 
manent, and  no  memorial  of  the  birthplace  of 
Aristotle  remains,  unless  the  coins  inscribed  ’Optfa- 
-fOpiw v are  of  this  place,  as  Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  73) 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  a fragment  in  the 
Geographi  Minorca  (vol.  iv.  p.  42,  ed.  Hudson). 
Leake  ( Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  168)  has  fixed 
the  site  at  Stacrot,  which  he  considers  to  he  a con- 
traction of  the  old  name:  it  is  almost  presumption 
to  differ  with  so  great  an  authority  in  comparative 
geography;  but  il  may  be  observed  that  the  uanie 
S/uerb*  or  “ Cross  ” is  common  enough  in  Greece, 
and  Mr.  Bowen  ( Mount  Athot , »fc.  p.  120,  London, 
1852)  has  shown,  from  a comparison  with  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus  (/.  c.),  that  the  traditional  belie! 
of  the  Macedonian  peasants  in  identifying  Itbtroe 
or  Eitaro,  us  it  is  called  by  them,  with  Stageirus, 
rests  upon  satisfactory  grounds.  The  position  of 
this  village,  on  the  S.  face  of  a wooded  mountain 
which  commands  a view  of  Mt.  Athos  and  the 
Aegean,  is  very  much  that  of  an  Hellenic  city,  and 
there  are  vast  substructions  of  Hellenic  masonry 
all  around.  The  Epttomiser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  331), 
who  lived  not  long  before  the  eleventh  century, 
has  a port  and  island  culled  CaPHWI  (Kdvpos) 
near  Stageirus,  which  is  prolubly  the  island  of 
Ixftheridha  near  C.  Mttrmdri  ; Leake  (/.  c.) 
prefers,  in  accordance  with  his  views  that  StacrOs 
represents  Stageirus,  the  port  and  island  of  LyA- 
tuuiha,  [K.  B.  J.] 

STAGNA  VOLCARUM,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Nnrhonensis.  Mela  (ii.  5)  speaks  of  the  Stagna 
Volcamm,  which  he  pUcca  \V.  of  the  Rhone.  They 
are  tlie  long  line  of  clangs  between  Aignte-Mvrte 
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and  Agrtc.  separated  from  the  land  by  a lung,  narrow, 
(Lit,  which  widens  near  Cette,  where  the  Mona  Sethis 
in.  These  lagunea  are  the  E tangs  de  Tan , de  Fron- 
tignan , de  Maguelone,  and  others.  Avienas  {Or. 
Marti.  58)  mentions  the  Taurus  or  E’tangde  Tau : 

“ Taurum  paludem  nainque  gentiles  vocant.” 

[Fecyi  JrouM:  Urdus].  [G.  L.1 

STALIOCA'NUS  PORTUS  {2{r)a\ionaybs  Ai-  j 
fi^v).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 2)  places  this  port  between 
(fobaeuin  Prumontorium  [Gobarum]  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tctun,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
D’Anvillc  (Notice,  <fc.)  found  in  a manuscript  plan 
of  the  A ntr  du  Conquet  the  name  of  Part  Sliocan, 
N.  of  Cap  Maht,  at  the  bottom  of  the  road  of  Loo- 
Christ.  Lobineau  in  his  History  of  Bretagne  says 
that  the  name  means  White  Tower,  and  that  there 
were  traces  of  a port  there,  constructed  of  brick 
and  cement.  Gosselin  places  the  Staliocanus  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Bretagne , at  the  outlet  of  the  river  on 
which  Morlaix  stands.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  numerous  bays  on  this  irregular 
coast  is  Ptolemy’s  Staliocanus.  [G.  L.] 

STANACUM,  a place  in  Noricum,  on  the  road 
leading  along  the  Danube  from  Augusta  Vindeli- 
corum  to  Camuntum  and  Vindobona.  ( It.  Ant.  ) 
p.  249;  Tab.  Pent.)  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  j 
(Comp.  Muchar,  Nor  Hum,  i.  p.  285.)  [L.  S.] 

STATIELLI  (Srari'fAAoi),  a tribe  of  Ligurians, 
who  inhabited  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Bormida.  Their 
locality  is  clearly  fixed  by  that  of  the  town  of  Aquae  j 
Statiellae,  now  A ctjui,  which  grew  up  under  the 
Roman  Empire  from  a mere  watering  place  into  a 
large  and  populous  town,  and  the  chief  place  of  the 
surrounding  district.  The  Statielli  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  b.c.  173,  as  an  independent  tribe,  who  J 
were  attacked  by  the  Roman  consul,  M.  Popillius:  1 
after  defeating  them  in  the  field,  he  attacked  and 
took  their  city,  which  Livy  calls  Carystus,  and,  not 
content  with  disarming  them,  sold  the  captives  as 
slaves.  This  proceeding  was  severely  arraigned  at 
Rome  by  the  tribunes,  especially  on  the  ground  that 
the  Statielli  hail  previously  been  uniformly  faithful 
to  the  Roman  alliance;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
enforcing  reparation  (Liv.  xlii.  7,  8,  9.  21).  Livy 
writes  the  name  Statiellates,  while  Decimus  Brutus, 
who  crossed  their  territory  on  his  march  from  Mu- 
tina,  b.  c.  44,  and  addresses  one  of  his  letters  to 
Cicero  from  thence,  dates  it u finibus  Statiellensium” 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  11).  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Ligurians  existing  in  his 
time,  calls  them  Statielli,  and  their  chief  town 
Aquae  Statieilorum  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7).  The  site  of 
Carystus,  mentioned  only  by  Livy,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  is  wholly  unknown.  [E.  II.  B.] 
STATO'NIA  (Z raretyla  : Eth.  Statoniensis),  a 
towu  of  Southern  Etruria,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  among  the  smaller  towns  (toAIx*®)  in  that 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226.)  Pliny  also 
mentions  the  Statones  among  the  municipalities  of 
Etruria  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  but  neither  author  affords  any 
nearer  clue  to  its  situation.  We  learn,  however,  that 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  those  grown  in  Etruria  (Plin.  xir. 
6.  h.  8),  and  that  there  were  valuable  stone-quarries  j 
in  its  territory.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7.  § 3.)  From  the 
terms  in  which  Vitruvius  speaks  of  these,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  district  of  Statonia,  which  ho  calls 
*•  prefecture  Statoniensis, " adjoined  that  of  Tar- 
quiiiii  ; and  both  Pliny  and  Sente  a allude  to  the 


existence  of  a lake  14  in  agro  Staton iensi.”  in  which 
there  were  floating  islands.  (Plin.  ii.  95.  s.  96; 
Senec.  N.  Q.  iii.  25.)  This  can  hardly  be  any  other 
than  the  small  Logo  di  Mezsano , a few  miles  W.  of 
the  more  extensive  Logo  di  Bolscna:  we  must  there- 
fore probably  look  for  Statonia  between  this  and 
Tarqninii.  But  within  this  space  several  sites  have 
been  indicated  as  possessing  traces  of  ancient  habi- 
tation; among  others,  Farncse  and  Castro,  the  lost 
of  which  is  regarded  by  Clover  as  the  site  of  Sta- 
tonia, and  has  as  plausible  a claim  as  any  other. 
But  there  is  nothing  really  to  decide  the  point. 
(Cluver,  Ital.  p.  517;  Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp. 
463  468.)  r&  H.  B .] 

STATU  AS  (AD),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Pannonia,  one  of  which  was  situated  on  the 
Danube,  a little  to  the  west  of  Bregetio  {It.  Ant. 
p.  246;  Notit.  Imp.),  and  the  other  further  south- 
east, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alisca  and  Alta  Ripa 
{It  Ant.  p.  244),  which  Muchar  {Norikum,  i.  p. 
264)  identifies  with  Szekszard.  [L.  S.] 

STATUAS  (AD),  a town  in  the  territory  of  the 
Contestant  in  Hispania  Tarraconrnsis.  {/tin.  Ant. 
p.  400.)  Variously  identified  with  Adsaneta  and 
Xativa  or  S.  Felipe.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STAVANI  {Sravarol,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 25),  a people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mons  Bo- 
dinus.  Ukert  (iii.  2.  § 435)  conjectures  that  we 
should  read  ZrAtwavot,  that  is,  Slavi,  and  seeks  them 
on  the  Dund  and  the  Ibnensee.  [T.  II.  D.J 

STECTO'RIUM  (Zrerrdpior;  Eth.2,TtKropriy6i), 
a town  of  Phrygia,  between  Peltae  ami  Svnnada. 
(PtoL  v.  2.  § 25;  Pans  x.  27.  § 1.)  Kiejiert  (in 
Franz’s  Funf  Inschriflen,  p.  36)  identifies  it  with 
the  modern  Afjum  Kara/ussar.  (Comp.  Sestini, 
Ntsm.  Vet.  p.  126.)  [L.  S.] 

STKi'RIA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

STELAE  (Zr^Acu,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a Cretan  city 
which  is  descriled  by  the  Byzantine  geographer  as 
being  near  two  towns,  which  are  called,  in  the  pub- 
lished editions  of  his  work,  Paracsus  and  Uhi- 
thymna.  In  Mr.  Pashley’s  map  the  site  is  fixed 
at  the  Mohammedan  village  of  Philipjto  on  the 
route  from  Kasteliand  (I  tutus)  to  IJaghias  Dhtka 
(Gortyna).  [E.  B.  J.] 

STELLATIS  CAMPUS  was  the  name  given  to 
a part  of  the  rich  plain  of  Cainpunia,  the  limits  of 
which  cannot  be  clearly  determined,  but  which 
appears  to  have  adjoined  the  “ Falernus  ager,"  and 
to  have  been  situated  likewise  to  the  N.  of  the 
Vulturnus.  Livy  mentions  it  more  than  once  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites  (ix.  44, 
x.  31),  and  again  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  Hannibal  found  himself  there  by  an  error  of 
his  guides  (Liv.  xxii.  13).  From  his  expressions  it 
would  appear  to  have  adjoined  the  - Calenus  ager,1* 
and  apparently  was  the  part  of  the  plain  lying  between 
Calcs  and  the  Vulturnus.  It  was  a part  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  Roman  people,  which  the  tribune 
Ruling  proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  parcel  out 
among  the  poorei  citizens  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  7.  ii. 
31):  this  was  for  the  time  successfully  opposed  by 
Cicero,  but  the  measure  was  carried  into  effect  a few 
years  later  by  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  passed  ill 
his  consulship,  b.  c.  59  (Suet.  Caes.  20).  The 
statement  of  Suetonius  that  the  district  thus  named 
was  previously  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  conse- 
crated, is  clearly  negatived  by  the  language  of  Cicero 
in  the  passages  just  referred  to.  The  name  of  Slrl- 
latiuus  Ager  seems  to  have  been  given  to  a district 
lu  quite  another  pari  of  Italy,  forming  a part  ol  the 
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territory  of  Capena  in  southern  Etruria.  It  wm 
from  this  district  that  the  Stdlatine  tribe  derived  its 
name  (Feet.  J.  v.  StrUfUinn ).  [E.  H.  B.] 

STENA.  a station  in  Macedonia,  on  the  rmd  from 
Tauriana  ( Doirdn)  to  Stobi  {Petti.  Tab.\  which  is 
evidently  the  pass  now  called  Denurluxpi,  or  M Iron 
Gate,”  where  the  river  Axius  is  closely  bordered  by 
perpendicular  rocks,  which  in  one  place  have  been 
excavated  for  the  rood  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  442.)  [R  B.  J.] 

STE'NTORIS  LACUS  (Srerropl*  Alpni,  Herod. 
Yii.  58;  Acropol.  p.  64),  a lake  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Thrace,  formed  by  the  Hebrus,  and  opening 
into  the  Aegean  near  the  town  of  Aenos.  Pliny 
(iv.  U.s.  18)  incorrectly  places  on  it  a Stkhtoris 
1'ottTim ; and  Mannert  conjectures  that  perhaps  the 
right  reading  in  Herodotus  {L  c.)  is  Atadra,  not 
Alftnte.  [J.  R] 

STENUS,  a river  of  Thrace,  mentioned  by  Mela 
only(ii.  2.  § 8)  as  near  Maronea,  on  the  south  coast. 
The  name  is  probably  corrupt,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
MSS.  in  a great  variety  of  forms, — Stenos,  Stonos, 
tSchoenus,  Scrims,  Sithenoe,  Ac.  (See  Tzachucke, 
ad  loc.y.  (J.  R] 

STENYCLA'RUS  (XrtvoaAapov,  2T«d*A»jpor: 
F.th.  SreKwrAfynos),  a town  in  the  north  of  Mes- 
senia,  and  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  oonquerors, 
built  by  Cresphontes.  Andania  bad  been  the  an- 
cient  capital  of  the  country.  (Pans.  iv.  3.  § 7; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  361.)  The  town  afterwards  ceiuied 
to  exist,  hut  its  name  was  given  to  the  northern  of 
the  two  Messenian  plains.  (Paus.  iv.  33.  § 4,  ir. 
15.  § 8;  Herod,  ix.  64.)  [Mbssrnia,  p.  341  1 
STKPHANAPHANA,  more  correctly,  perhaps 
Stephani  Famim,  a place  in  Illyria  tiraeca,  on  the 
Via  Egnatia  (ftin.  Hiero*.  p.  608).  It  was  the 
castle  of  St.  Stephen  (too  aryiov  IrtQdrov),  repaired 
by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4.)  Lapie  places 
it  on  the  river  Boscoviim.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STEPH ANE  (IrtefuLcTf),  a small  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Paphlagonia,  according  to  Arrian  (PeripL 
P.  E.  p.  15)  180  stadia  east  of  Cimoli*,  but 
according  to  Marcian  (p.  72)  only  150.  The  place 
was  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hecataeus  us 
a town  of  the  Mariandyni  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Sre^aidr), 
under  the  name  of  Stephania.  (Comp.  Scylax.  p.  34; 
Ptol.  v.  4.  § 2.)  The  modern  village  of  Stephanio 
or  Esti/an  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stephanc.  [L.  S.J 

S rEUECyNTIUM(2r«p«drTio*').a  town  in  North- 
western Germany,  probably  in  the  country  of  the 
Bructeri  or  Manti.  the  exact  site  of  which  cannot  be 
ascertained.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27.)  [L.  S.J 

STIPHANE  (Urnpeboj),  a lake  in  the  math- 
western  part  of  Pontus,  in  the  district  called 
Phazetnonitis.  The  lake  was  entensive  and  abounded 
in  fish,  and  its  shores  afforded  excellent  posture 
(St rah.  xii.  p.  560.)  Its  modern  name  is  Boghitz 
Kieui  Gkicid.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  336. 
full.)  [L.  S.] 

STPRIA.  [Attica,  p.  332.  a.] 

STIRIS  (2r?pis  Elh.  Sriptri^i),  a town  of  Phocis 
situated  120  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  the  road  between 
the  two  places  running  ocnets  the  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  of  Stiris  claimed  descent  from  an  Athe- 
nian colony  of  the  Attic  detnus  of  Steiria,  led  by 
Peteus,  when  lie  was  driven  out  of  Attica  by  Aegeus. 
Pausanias  describes  the  city  as  situated  uj»on  a 
rocky  summit,  with  only  a few  wells,  which  did  not 
supply  water  fit  for  drinking,  which  the  inhabitants 
obtained  from  a fountain,  four  stadia  below  the  city, 
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to  which  fountain  there  was  a descent  excavated 
among  the  rocka.  The  city  contained  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  a temple  of  Artemis  Stiritis,  made  of 
crude  brick,  containing  two  statues,  one  of  Pentelic 
marble,  the  otlier  of  ancient  workmanship,  covered 
with  bandages.  (Paus.  x.  35.  §§  8 — 10.)  Stiris 
was  one  of  the  Phocian  cities  destroyed  by  Philip  at 
the  close  of  the  Sacred  War  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 2);  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  ami  was  inhabited  at  the 
time  of  the  vif.it  of  Pausanias.  The  ruins  of  Stiris, 
now  called  Paled  khora , are  situated  upon  a tabular 
height  defended  by  precipitous  rocks,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Luke. 
The  summit  is  surrounded  with  a wall  of  loose  con- 
struction, and  the  surface  of  the  rock  within  the 
inclosure  is  excavated  in  many  places  for  habitations. 
The  fountain  of  water  described  by  Pausanias  is 
probably  the  copious  source  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  issuing  from  the  side  of  the  hill.  This 
fountain  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  fixed  in  tha 
outer  wall  of  the  church.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  ii.  p.  528,  seq.) 

STLUPI  or  STLUPPI  (IrAoihri,  IrAemi  I*toL 
ii.  16.  (17.)  § 9),  a plsce  in  Liburoia.  The  inha- 
bitants are  called  Stlupini  by  Pliny  (iii.  21.  s.  23). 
Perhaps  the  present  Slttni.  [T.  H.  D.  j 

STOBI  (Srt&oi,  Strab.  vii.  p.  329,  Fr.  4,  viii.  p. 
389;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 4;  Liv.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxix.  59, 
xl.  21,  xlv.  29;  Plin.  iv  17),  a town  in  the  NW.  <*f 
Paeon ia  in  Macedonia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a place  of  some  importance  under  the  Macedonian 
kings,  although  probably  it  had  been  greatly  minced 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Dardani,  when  Philip  had 
an  intention  of  founding  a new  city  near  it  in 
memory  of  a victory  over  these  troublesome  neigh- 
bours, and  which  he  proposed  to  call  Perseia,  in 
honour  of  his  son.  At  the  Roman  conquest,  Stobi 
was  made  the  place  of  deposit  of  salt,  for  the  supply 
of  the  Dardani,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  given  to 
the  Third  Macedonia.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  ( L c.) 
Stobi  was  a municipal  town,  but  probably  a»  late  as 
the  time  of  Heliogabalus  it  was  made  a “ colonial 
When  about  a.  d.  400  Macedonia  was  under  a 
“ coasular,”  Stobi  liecame  the  chief  town  of  Mace- 
donia 11  or  Salutaris  (Marquardt,  in  Beckers  Rom. 
Alter,  vol.  iii.  pt  L p.  118).  According  to  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  it  stood  47  M.  P.  from  Henicleia 
of  I.vncus,  which  was  in  the  Via  Egnatia,  and 
55  M.  P.  from  Tauriana,  and  was  therefore  probably 
in  the  direct  road  from  Heracleia  to  Serdica.  The 
position  must  have  been  therefore  on  the  Erigon, 
10  or  12  miles  above  the  junction  of  ihal  river  with 
the  Axius.  a situation  which  agrees  with  that  of 
Livy,  wl*o  describe*  it  as  belonging  to  Deuriopua  of 
Paeunia,  which  was  watered  by  the  Erigon.  Stobi 
was  a point  from  which  four  roads  issued.  {Pent. 
Tab.)  One  proceeded  NW.  to  Scttpi.  and  from  thence 
to  Naissus  on  the  great  SE.  route  from  Viininacium 
on  the  Danube  to  Byxantium;  the  second  NK.  to 
Serdica,  100  M.  P.  SE.  of  Naissus  on  the  same  mute; 
the  third  SR  to  Tliessaluuica;  and  the  fourth  SW. 
to  Heracleia,  the  last  forming  a communication  with 
that  central  point  on  the  Via  Egnatia  leading  through 
Stobi  from  all  the  places  on  the  three  former  routes. 
In  a.  i>.  479  Stobi  was  captured  by  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  (Mulch.  Plnladelph.  Etc.  de  Leg.  Rom. 
pp.  78 — 86,  op.  Muller , Frtujm.  Hist.  Grace,  vol  iv- 
p.  125);  and  in  the  Bulgarian  campaign  of  a.  !>• 
1014,  it  was  occupied  by  Basil  II.  and  the  Byxautin* 
anny  (Xrowtiov.  Cedren.  p.  709).  The  ge»»gn*|‘bjf 
of  the  basin  of  the  Erigou  iu  which  Stobi  was  situated 
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is  so  imperfectly  known  that  there  is  a difficulty  in 
identifying  it*  site:  in  Kiepert’s  map  ( Ewropaische 
Turkei ) the  ruins  of  Stobi  are  marked  to  the  W.  of 
Demirkapi , or  the  pass  of  the  M Iron  Gate.”  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  306, 440.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
STOBORRUM  PROM.  (2r 6eotfo*  Hxpov,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 5),  a headland  of  Numidia,  between  the 
promontory  of  Hippos  and  the  town  of  Aphrodisium, 
at  the  E.  point  of  the  Sinus  Olchacites.  Now  Cap 
Ferro  or  Rat  Hadkl.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STOE'CHADES  (a l 2r oiXd««  rfcvw)  or  STI'- 
CHADES,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Gallia.  Strabo  (iv.  p. 
184)  speaks  of  the  Stoechades  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Narbonensis,  five  in  number,  three  larger 
and  two  smaller.  They  were  occupied  by  the  M&ssa- 
liots.  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  2rotxd8t r)  says,  “ inlands  near 
Massalia;  and  they  are  also  named  Ligystidm."  Pto- 
lemy  (ii.  10.  § 21)  also  mentions  five  islands  Stoe- 
chades,  which  he  places  in  the  meridian  of  the 
Citharistes  Promontorium  [Citharistes]. 

Pliny(iii.  5)  mentions  only  three  Stoechadea,  which 
he  says  were  so  named  from  being  in  a line 
(<tto«xst),  and  he  gives  to  them  the  Greek  names 
respectively  Prote,  Mese  or  Pomponiana,  and  Hv- 
piica.  These  must  be  the  islands  now  named  Islet 
<f  Wires , of  which  tlic  most  westerly  is  Porqucrolet , 
the  central  is  Portcros,  and  the  most  easterly  is 
T !tU  du  levant  or  du  Titan,  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Wires,  in  the  department  of  Par.  These  islands 
are  mere  barren  rocks.  Besides  the  three  larger 
islands,  which  have  bo  n enumerated,  there  are  two 
others  at  least,  mere  rocks,  VEaquillade  ami  Bagneau , 
w hich  make  up  the  number  of  five.  Coral  was  got 
in  the  sea  about  the  Stoechadea  (Plin.  xxxii.  3),  oud 
is  still  got  on  this  part  of  the  French  coast. 

Agathemerus  {Geog.  Min.  ii.  p.  13,  ed.  Hudson) 
places  the  Su-cc hades  along  the  coast  which  was 
occupied  by  the  settlements  of  the  Massaliots;  but 
he  fixes  the  two  small  St  occludes  near  Massilia. 
These  are  the  two  dismal  rocks  named  Ratoneau 
and  Pomigue  which  arc  seen  as  soon  as  you  get  out 
of  the  port  of  Marseille,  with  some  still  smaller 
rocks  near  them  [Mahhilia,  p.  292],  one  of  which 
contains  the  small  fort  named  Chateau  tT If. 

The  Stoechadea  still  belonged  to  the  Massaliots  in 
Tacitus’  time  {Hitt.  iii.  43).  The  Romans  who 
were  exiled  from  Rome  sometimes  went  to  Ma&si- 
Us,  as  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  did;  if  he  did  not  go  to 
the  Stoecbadcs  as  the  Scholiast  says  (Cic.  pro  Sett 
c.  3);  but  the  Roman  must  have  found  the  Stoe- 
c hades  a dull  place  to  live  in.  When  Lucan  (iii. 
616)  says“  StoechadoH  arvs/’he  uses  a poetic  license; 
and  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  as  usual  in  his  geography 
blunders  when  he  places  the  Stoechades  about  Ni- 
caea  and  Antipolis  ( Nizza , Antibes').  [G.  L.] 
STOENI.  [Ei/oanki.] 

STOMA,  Al),  a place  in  Mnesia  on  the  Southern- 
most arm  of  the  Danube.  {Tab.  Peut Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  5.)  Manncrt  (vii.  p.  123)  places  it  by  tho 
modern  Zof.  [T.  H D.] 

STOMALIMNE.  [Fossa  Mariana.] 

S TRADE  LA,  a town  of  Palestine  mentioned  only 
in  the  Itiuerarium  Hierosolyinitanum  as  x.  M.P.  from 
Muximianopolia,  and  xii.  M.P.  from  Sciopolis  (i.  e. 
Scythopolis),  and  identified  by  the  writer  with  the 
place  where  Ahab  abode  and  Elias  prophesied,  and 
— by  a strange  confusion — where  David  slew  Goliath 
(p.  586,  ed.  Wesseling).  The  name  is  undoubtedly 
a corruption  of  Esdraela,  the  classical  form  of  the 
Scriptural  Jezreel.  [Ksdrakla.]  [G.  W.] 
SIRA'GONA  (Sipoydroj,  a towu  iu  the  south  - 
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eastern  part  of  Germany,  either  in  the  country  of 
the  Silingae  or  in  that  of  the  Didtini,  no  the  nor- 
thern slope  of  Mons  Asciburgius.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 28.) 
If  the  resemblance  of  names  be  a safe  guide,  we 
might  identify  it  with  Strigau,  though  this  hardly 
agrees  with  the  degrees  in  which  it  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy;  whence  others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
situated  at  Strchlen,  between  Schweidnitz  and 
Brieg.  [L.  S.] 

STRAPELLUM.  [Apulia,  p.  167.] 

STRATI  A.  [Ehwpr.] 

STRATONI'CE  {Irparoettm,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 1 1), 
a town  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  which  Ptolemy 
places  on  the  Singitic  gulf.  Leake  {Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  160)  considers  that  there  is  here  the  same 
mistake  as  in  the  case  of  Acanthus  [ AcAJfnius] . and 
refers  it  to  the  Hellenic  remains  on  the  coast  of  the  Stry- 
monic  gulf  in  the  confined  valley  of  Stratdni.  [E.B.J.] 
STRATONICEIA  {irparoylKeta  or  Srparoyimf, 
Ptol.  v.  2.  § 20:  Eth.  irpetroyiKtCs),  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  interior  of  Caria,  was 
situated  mi  the  south-east  of  Mylasa,  and  on  the 
south  of  the  river  Marsv as.  It  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  who  named  it 
after  his  wife  Stratonice.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  660 ; 
Steph.  B.  t.  e.)  The  subsequent  Syro- Macedonian 
kings  adorned  the  town  with  splendid  and  costly 
buildings.  At  a later  time  it  was  ceiled  to 
the  Rhodians.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  18,  30.)  Mithridates 
of  Pontus  resided  for  some  time  at  Stratoniceia, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  its  principal 
citizens.  (Appian,  Mithr.  20.)  Some  time  after 
this  it  was  besieged  by  Labientis,  and  the  brave  re- 
sistance it  offered  to  him  entitled  it  to  the  gratitude 
of  Augustus  and  the  Senate  (Tae.  Arm.  iii.  62; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  26).  The  emperor  Hadrian  is 
said  to  have  taken  this  town  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, and  to  have  changed  its  name  into  Hadriano- 
polis  (Steph.  B.  L c.),  a name,  however,  which 
docs  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  into  use.  Pliny 
(v.  29)  enumerates  it  among  free  cities  in  Asm. 
Near  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaomis, 
at  which  the  confederate  towns  of  Caria  held  their 
meetings ; at  these  meetings  the  several  states 
had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  towns 
they  possessed.  The  Stratoniceans,  though  not  «f 
Carian  origin,  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy, 
because  they  possessed  certain  small  towns  or 
villages,  which  formed  part  of  it  Menippus,  sur- 
named  Catochas,  according  to  Cicero  {Brut.  91) 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time, 
was  a native  of  Stratoniceia.  Stephan  us  B.  (t  v. 

* ISpids ) mentions  a town  of  Idrias  in  Caria,  which 
had  previously  been  called  Chrysaoris;  and  as 
Herodotus  (v.  118)  makes  the  river  Mar&yas,  on 
whose  banks  stood  the  white  pillars  at  which  the 
Carians  held  their  national  meetings,  flow  from  a 
district  called  Idrias,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Antiochus  Soter  built  the  new  city  of  Stratoniceia 
upon  the  site  of  Idrias.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
235.)  Etkihittar , which  now  occupies  the  place  of 
Stratoniceia,  is  only  a small  village,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  is  strewed  with  marble  fragments, 
while  some  shafts  uf  columns  are  standing  single. 
In  the  side  of  a hill  is  a theatre,  with  the  seats  re- 
maining, and  ruins  of  the  proscenium,  among  which 
are  jxudestals  of  statues,  some  of  which  contain 
inscriptions.  Outside  the  village  there  are  broken 
arches,  with  pieces  of  massive  wail  and  marble 
coffins.  (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  240; 
Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.229,  Fellows,  Asks  Minor, 
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p.  254,  foil.,  Egcia,  p.  80,  foil. ; Sestini,  Aum.  Vet. 

p.  90.)  [L.  S.] 

STRATO'NIS  INSULA,  an  island  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf  between  the  harbour  Elaea  and  the  har- 
bour Saba.  (Strnb.  xvi.  p.  770;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34.) 

STR  ATONIS  TURRIS.  [Caksarkia,  No.  4, 
p.  470.] 

STRATUS  (Irparos:  EOu  Irp&rioi:  its  ter- 
ritory rt  iTparucIi:  Sitrovigli),  the  chief  town  of 
Acamania,  was  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
in  a fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous. 
It  commanded  the  principal  approaches  to  the  plain 
from  the  northward,  and  was  thus  a place  of  great 
military  importance.  Strabo  (x.  p.  450)  places  it  200 
stadia  from  the  month  of  the  Achelous  by  the  course 
of  the  river.  At  the  distance  of  80  stadia  S.  of  the 
town  the  river  Anapus  flowed  into  the  Achelous; 
and  5 Roman  miles  to  its  N.,  the  Achelous  received 
another  tributary  stream,  named  Petitaurus.  (Thuc. 
ii.  82;  Liv.  xliii.  22.)  Stratus  joined  the  Athenian 
alliance,  with  most  of  the  other  Acamanian  towns, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
b.  c.  429  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ambraciots,  with  a 
number  of  barbarian  auxiliaries,  aided  by  some  Pelo- 
ponnesian troops,  under  the  command  of  Cnemos; 
but  they  were  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Stratus, 
and  obliged  to  retire.  Thucydides  describes  Stratus 
at  that  time  as  the  chief  town  of  Acamania,  which 
it  is  also  called  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Agosilaus  into  this  country.  (Thuc. 
ii.  80,  seq.,  iii.  106;  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6.)  When  the 
Aetolians  extended  their  dominions,  Stratus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  this  people,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy 
a town  of  Aetolia.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
during  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  wars.  Neither 
Philip  V.  nor  his  successor  Persens  was  able  to 
wrest  the  town  from  the  Aetolians;  and  it  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  till  their  defeat  by  the 
Romans,  who  restored  it  to  Acamania,  together  with 
the  other  towns,  which  the  Aetolians  had  taken  from 
the  Araraaniiun<.  (Polyb.  iv.  63,  v.  6,  7,  13,  14,  96; 
Liv.  xxxvi.  11,  xliii.  21,  22.)  Livy  (xliii.  21)  gives 
an  erroneous  description  of  the  position  of  Stratus 
when  he  says  that  it  is  situated  above  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  near  the  river  Inachus. 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  Stratus  at  the 
modem  village  of  Suronglu  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  city  was  about  24  miles.  The  eastern  wall 
followed  the  hank  of  the  river.  Leake  discovered 
the  remains  of  a theatre  situuted  in  a hollow;  its 
interior  diameter  below  is  105  feet,  and  there  seem 
to  have  been  about  30  rows  of  seats.  (Leake, 
Xorthem  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  *eq.) 

STRAVTA'NAE  or  SIRAVIA'XA,  a town  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Siscia  to  Mursa, 
of  which  the  exact  site  has  not  been  ascertained. 
(//.  Ant.  p.  265,  where  it  appears  in  tho  ahlat.  form 
Slavinnia.)  [ L.  S.] 

STRKNUS  (Srpijvof : EOu  Xrpriviot),  a town  of 
Crete,  which  Steplunus  of  Byzantium  (*.  r.)  men- 
tions on  the  authority  of  Herodian  (others  rend 
Herodotus),  but  no  further  notice  is  found  of  it 
either  in  Herodotus  or  any  other  author.  [K.  B.J.] 

STRKVINTA  (IrptoviyTa),  a place  in  the  south- 
east of  Gemianv,  near  Mons  Asciburgius,  of  uncertain 
site.  (PtoL  ii.  i 1.  § 29.)  [L.  S.] 

STRO'BILUS  (XrprfSiXor),  a peak  of  mount 
Caucasus,  to  which,  according  to  the  legend,  Prome- 
theus had  been  fastened  by  Hephaestus.  (Arrian, 
Ptripl  r.  E.  p.  12.)  [L.  S.J 

STRO'NCJYLK.  [Akoliar  Ixbuiak.] 
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STRO'XGYLUS.  | Skmikamioim  Moss.] 
8TROTHADES  (Srpo^a'Sft;  Eth. 

Stroftulia  and  Strivnli ),  formerly  called  Plotae 
(IlAarral),  two  small  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea.  about 
35  miles  S.  of  Zacynthus,  and  4CX)  stadia  distant 
from  Cyparisaia  in  Mcssenia,  to  which  city  they 
belonged.  The  sons  of  Boreas  pursued  the  Harpies 
to  these  islands,  which  were  called  the  “ Turning" 
islands,  because  the  Boreadae  here  returned  from 
the  pursuit.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  359;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 
23;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Tlin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
Apoll.  Rliod.  ii.  296;  Apollod.  i.  9.  § 21 ; Virg.  Aeru 
iii.  210;  It.  Ant.  p.  523.) 

STKUCHATES  (1 rpouxares ),  one  of  the  six 
tribes  into  which  Herodotus  divides  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Media.  (Herod,  i.  101.)  [V.] 

STRUTHUS.  [Hermionk.] 

STRYME  (2rpvfitj),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Thrace,  a little  to  the  W.  of  Mesembria,  between 
which  and  Stryme  flowed  the  small  river  Liasus, 
which  the  army  of  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  drunk 
dry.  (Herod,  vii.  108.)  Stryme  was  a colony  of 
Thasos;  but  disputes  seem  to  have  arisen  respecting 
it  between  the  Thasii  and  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Maroaeia.  (Philip,  ap  Demos,  p. 
163,  R.)  [J.  ai 

STRYMON  ( 1,Tpvwuy , Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 18),  the 
largest  river  of  Macedonia,  after  the  Axius,  and, 
before  the  time  of  Philip,  the  ancient  boundary  of 
that  country  towards  the  E.  It  rises  in  Mount 
Scomius  near  Pantnlia  (the  present  Gnstetulil ) 
(Thuc.  ii.  96),  and,  taking  first  an  E.  and  then  a 
SE.  course,  flows  through  the  whole  of  Micedonia. 
It  then  enters  the  lake  of  Prasias,  or  Cercinitis,  and 
shortly  after  its  exit  from  it,  near  the  town  of  Am- 
phipolis,  falls  into  the  Strymonic  gulf.  Pliny,  with 
less  correctness,  places  its  sources  in  the  Haemus 
(iv  10.  s.  12).  The  importance  of  the  Strymon  is 
rather  magnified  in  the  ancient  accounts  of  it,  from 
the  circumstance  of  Amphipolis  being  seated  near 
its  mouth ; and  it  is  navigable  only  a few  miles  from 
that  town.  Apollodorus  (ii.  5.  10)  has  a legend 
that  Hercules  rendered  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
shallow  by  casting  stones  into  it,  it  having  been 
previously  navigable  much  farther.  Its  banks  were 
much  frequented  by  cranes  (Juv.  xiii.  167;  Yirg. 
Acn.  x.  269;  Mart.  ix.  308).  The  Strymon  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  classics.  (Comp.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  339;  Aesch.  Suppl.  258,  Aganu  192;  Herod, 
vii.  75 ; Thuc.  i.  200 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  323 ; Mela.  ii. 
2;  Liv.  xliv. 44.&c.)  Its  present  name  is  Sti'uma , 
but  the  Turks  call  it  Karatu.  (Comp.  Ia^ake, 
Xorth.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  225,  465,  Ac.)  [T.  II.  I).] 
STRYMO'MCUS  SINUS  (Xrpipoytxbs  k6\vo%, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  a bay  lying  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Chalcidice  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 9).  It  derived  i s name 
from  the  river  Strymon,  which  fell  into  it.  Now  the 
gulf  of  Rmdina.  [T.H.D.] 

STRYMO'NII  (%Tpvpi*iot),  the  name  by  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Bithyniaiui  in  Asia  ori- 
ginally were  called,  because  they  had  immigrated 
into  Asia  from  the  country  about  the  Strymon 
in  Europe.  (Herod,  vii.  75;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  2rpupJ>r.) 
Pliny  (v.  40)  further  states  that  Bithynia  was 
called  by  some  Strymon  is.  [L.  S.J 

STUBERA.  [Stymbara.] 

STU'CCIA  (ZroiMura,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 3),  a small 
river  on  the  W.  roust  of  Britain,  identified  by 
Camden  (p.  772)  with  the  Ysticyth  in  Cardigan- 
shire. [T.  U.  1>.J 
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STURA  (Sturd),  a river  of  Northern  Italy,  one 
of  the  confluents  of  the  Podus  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20), 
which  joins  that  river  a few  miles  below  Turin 
(Augusta  Taurinorum),  within  a few  miles  of  the 
Duria  Minor  or  Jhrra  Rijxiria.  It  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  and  is  a considerable  stream,  rising  in 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  between  the  Roche  Melon 
and  Mont  Iterate  [E.  H.  B.] 

STUKA  (2 rovpd),  a small  place  in  Pattalene, 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  mentioned  by  Arrian 
(Ind.  c.  4).  [V.] 

STURIUM  INSULA.  [Phila]. 

STU'RNIL'M  (2rovpt’oi:  Eth.  Sturninus:  Ster- 
nnccio ),  a town  of  Calabria,  mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  muniri]ial  towns  of 
that  region.  (Plin.  iii.  ll.s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 77.) 
Its  name  is  not  otherwise  known,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  of  Ster- 
narcio,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Ijcccc  (Lupiae)  and  a 
short  distance  NE.  of  Soleto  (Soletum).  (Cluver. 
Jtal.  p.  1231;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.)  There 
exist  ciins  with  the  inscription  2TT,  and  types 
resembling  those  of  the  Tarentines,  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Starnium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

8TYLI.A  NGIUM  (lruWdyyw,  I'olyb.  iv.  77, 
80;  SrvWdyior,  Steph.  B.  ».  r.  • Eth.  IrvAAcryiof, 
XrvWayttvs),  a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis  of  un- 
certain site,  which  surrendered  to  Philip  in  the 
Social  War. 

STY'MBARA  (2rvfx€apa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  327; 
Zrutfc'p^a.  Polyh.  xxviii.  8.  § 8;  Stubem,  Liv.xxxi. 
39,  xliii.  20,  22),  a town  on  the  frontier  of  regal 
Macedonia,  which  is  by  some  assigned  to  Deuriopos, 
ami  by  others  to  Pelagonia,  which  in  the  campaign  of 
n.  c.  400  was  the  third  encampment  of  the  consul 
Sulpicius;  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  basin  of  the 
Erigon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p, 
306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

STYMPHA'LIS,  a district  annexed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, along  with  Atintania  and  Elimiotia,  to  Marc- 
el »nia  upon  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom,  a d.  1C8. 
(Liv.  xlv.  30.)  From  the  mention  of  this  district 
along  with  Atintania  and  Kliinioiis,  which  were 
portions  of  Epeirus  upon  the  holders  of  Thessaly,  it 
would  appear  that  Stymphalis  is  only  another  form 
of  the  more  common  name  Tymphalis  or  Tym- 
phmea  ; though  it  is  true,  as  Cramer  has  observed, 
that  Diodorus  has  mentioned  Styinphalia  (Diod.  xx. 
28),  and  Callimachus  speaks  of  the  Stvinphalian 
oxen  in  that  territory  (Hymn,  in  Dian.  179). 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 43)  likewise  mentions  a town 
Gyrlona  in  Stymphalia,  but  in  this  passage  other 
MSS.  read  Tymphalia.  (Cramer,  Ancient  Greece , 
vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

STYMPHA'LUS  (^.r  vp<pa\oi  .^.rvptfrqXoi , Pans, 
et  alii;  rb  2r v/i<pi}\oy,  Schol.  ad  Pind.  OL  vi.  129; 
Stymphalum,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Styinphala,  l.ucret. 
v 31 : Eth.  lTvp<pd\ioi.  Zto/c^Auh),  the  name  of 
a town,  district,  mountain,  and  river  in  the  NE.  of 
Arcadia.  The  territory  of  Stymphalus  is  a plain, 
a!<out  six  miles  in  length,  bounded  by  Achaia  on  the 
N.,  Sicyonia  and  Pnliasia  on  the  E.,  the  territory  of 
Muntineia  on  the  8.,  and  that  of  Orchomenus  and 
Phcneus  on  the  \Y.  This  plain  is  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  mountains.  On  the  N.  rises  the  gigantic 
mass  of  Cyllene,  from  which  a projecting  spur, 
called  Mt.  Stymphalus,  descends  into  the  plain. 
(Zto^oAoi  ypoi,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 14;  Hfwycb.  $.  «?.; 
nivalis  Stymphalus,  Stat.  Silr.  iv.  6.  100.)  The 
mountain  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plain,  opposite 
Cyllene,  was  called  Apelauruin  (rb  ‘AwtAaopor, 
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Polyb.  iv.  69)  *,  and  at  its  foot  is  the  kata- 
vdthra  or  subterraneous  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Stym- 
phalus ( 7 ) Hrvfief>aX\s  \luvrj,  Strab.  viii.  p.  371; 
r/  2ri/pi<pT}\l7]  \ifiyij,  Herod,  vi.  76).  This  lake 
is  formed  partly  by  the  rain-water  descending 
from  Cyllene  and  Apelaurum,  and  partly  by  three 
streams  which  flow  into  it  from  different  parts 
of  the  plain.  From  the  west  descends  a small 
stream,  which  rises  in  Mount  Geronteium  in  the 
neigh taurhood  of  Kastania ; and  from  the  east 
comes  another  stream,  which  lise*  near  Ihua.  But 
the  most  important  of  the  three  streams  is  the 
one  which  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain, 
from  a copious  kefaldvrysi.  In  summer  it  flows 
about  two  miles  through  the  plain  into  the  kata- 
vothra  of  Apelaurum;  but  in  winter  it  becomes 
almost  immediately  a part  of  the  waters  cf  the  lake, 
though  its  course  may  be  traced  through  the  shal- 
lower water  to  the  katardthra.  This  stream  was 
called  Stymphalus  by  the  ancients;  it  was  regarded 
by  them  as  the  principal  source  of  the  lake,  and  was 
universally  believed  to  make  its  reappearance,  after  a 
subterranean  course  of  200  stadia,  as  the  river 
Erasmus  in  Argolis.  (Herod,  vi.  76;  Paua.  ii.  3.  § 
5,  ii.  24.  § 6,  viii.  22.  § 3;  Strab.  viii.  p.  371; 
Akgos,  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  a.)  The  Stymphalii  wor- 
shipped tlie  Erasmus  and  Metope  (Mctutvt;,  Aelian, 
V.  H.  ii.  33),  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
Metope  is  only  another  name  of  the  river  Stym- 
phalus. Metope  is  also  mentioned  by  Callimachus 
(Hymn,  in  Jov.  26),  with  the  epitheL  pebbly  (wo- 
Avcrroov),  which,  as  Leake  observes  seems  not  very 
appropriate  to  a stream  issuing  in  a body  from  the 
earth,  and  flowing  through  a marsh.  (Pelopannesiaca, 
p.  384.)  The  water,  which  formed  the  source  of 
the  Stymphalus,  was  conducted  to  Corinth  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which 
considerable  remains  may  still  be  traced.  The  state- 
ment of  Pattsanias,  that  in  summer  there  is  no  lake,  is 
not  correct,  though  it  ia  confined  at  that  time  to  n 
small  circuit  round  the  katavdthra.  As  there  is  no 
outlet  fr.r  the  waters  of  the  lake  except  the  katavdthra, 
a stoppage  of  this  subterraneous  channel  by  stones, 
sand,  or  any  other  substance  occasions  an  inundation. 
In  the  time  of  Pauranias  there  occurred  such  an 
inundation,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of 
Artemis.  The  water  was  said  to  have  covered  the 
plain  to  the  extent  of  400  stadia;  but  this  number 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  we  ought  probably  to  rend 
rtatrapditorra  instead  of  Ttrpaxooiout.  (Pans.  viii. 
22.  § 8.)  Strabo  relates  that  Iphicrates,  when  be- 
sieging Stymphalus  without  success,  attempted  to 
obstruct  the  kutavdthrn,  but  was  diverted  Irotn  his 
purpose  by  a sign  from  heaven  (viii.  p.  389). 
Strabo  also  states  that  originally  there  was  no  sub- 
terraneous outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  lake,  so  that 
the  city  of  the  Stymphalii,  which  was  in  his  time  30 
stadia  from  tbo  lake,  was  originally  situated  upon 
its  margin.  But  this  is  clearly  an  error,  even  if  his 
statement  refers  to  old  Stymphalus,  for  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  lake  is  less  than  20  stadia. 

The  city  derived  its  name  from  Stymphalus,  a son 
of  Elatus  and  grandson  of  Areas  ; but  the  ancient 
city,  in  which  Temenus,  the  son  of  Pelaagus,  dwelt, 
hud  entirely  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 


* There  was  also  a small  town,  Aprlaurua, which 
is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  the  place  where  the  Achac- 
aits  under  Nioostrntus  gained  a victory  over  the 
Macedonians  under  Audroatlieuoa,  n.  c.  197.  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  14.) 
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and  nil  that  Iwn  could  learn  respecting  it  wan,  that 
Hera  was  formerly  worshipped  there  in  three  dif- 
ferent sanctuaries,  as  virgin,  wife,  and  widow  The 
modern  city  lay  upon  the  southern  edge  of  the  lake, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  katavdthra,  and 
upou  a rocky  promontory  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains behind.  Stymphalua  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(74  ii.  608),  ami  also  by  Pindar  ( OL  vi.  169),  who 
calls  it  the  mother  of  Arcadia  Its  name  does  not 
of  ten  occur  in  history,  and  it  owes  its  chief  importance 
to  its  being  situated  upon  one  of  the  most  frequented 
mutes  leading  to  the  westward  from  Argolis  and 
Corinth.  It  was  taken  by  Apollonides,  a general  of 
Cassander  (Diod.  xix.  63),  and  subsequently  be- 
longed to  the  Achaean  League  (Polyb.  ii.  55,  iv.  68, 
Ac.).  In  the  time  of  PausunUp  it  was  included  in 
Argolis  (viii.  22.  § 1).  The  only  building  of  the 
city,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  was  a temple  of  Arte- 
mis Styinphalia,  under  the  roof  of  which  were  figures 
of  the  birds  Stymphalidea  ; while  behind  the  temple 
stood  statues  of  white  marble,  representing  young 
women  with  the  legs  and  thighs  of  birds.  These 
birds,  so  celebrated  in  mythology,  the  destruction  of 
which  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Heracles  ( Diet,  of 
Biogr.  Vol.  II.  p.  396),  are  said  by  Paosanias  to  be 
as  large  as  cranes,  but  resembling  in  form  the  ibis, 
only  that  they  have  stronger  beaks,  and  not  crooked 
like  those  of  the  ibis  (viii.  22.  § 5).  On  some  of 
the  coins  of  Stymphalus,  they  are  represented  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  the  description  of  Pan- 
amian. 

The  territory  of  Stymphalus  is  now  called  the  vale 
of  Zarojfcd,  from  a village  of  this  name,  about  a mile 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  re- 
mains of  the  city  upon  the  projecting  cape  already 
mentioned  are  more  important  than  the  cursory 
notice  of  Pausattias  would  lead  one  to  expect.  They 
cover  the  promontory,  and  extend  as  far  as  the 
fountain,  which  was  included  in  the  city.  On  the 
steepest  part,  which  appears  from  below  like  a sepa- 
rate hill,  are  the  ruins  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  a 
small  quadrangular  citadel.  The  circuit  of  the  city 
walls,  with  their  round  towers,  may  be  traced.  To 
the  east,  beneath  the  acropolis,  are  the  foundations 
of  a temple  in  antis  ; but  the  most  im porta n ruins 
are  those  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  whore  are 
numerous  remains  of  buildings  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
About  ten  minutes  N.  of  Stymphalus,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  medieval  town  of  Kronia  (Leake,  Morea, 
voL  iii.  p.  108,  seq.;  I*eloponntsiaca,  p.  384 : Boblaye, 
liecherchtt.  tfc..  p.  384  ; Ross,  Rriten  im  Pth - 
ponttet,  p.  54  ; Curtins,  Pclopotme eae,  voL  i.  p.  201, 
•eq.). 

STYRA  (to  Xrftpa:  Etk.  3rvpevs : Stum),  a town 
of  Euboea,  on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Carystus,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  promontory  of  Cynosnra  in  Attica.  The 
town  stood  near  the  shore  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
bay,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  island  Aegileia, 
now  called  Sturanlti.  Styra  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
al<>ng  with  Carystus  (//.  ii.  539).  Its  inhabitants 
were  originally  Dryopians,  though  they  denied  this 
origin  (Herod,  viii  46;  Pans.  iv.  34.  § 11),  and 
claimed  to  he  descended  from  the  demos  of  Steiria 
in  Attica.  (Strab.  x.  p.  446  ) In  the  First  Persian 
War  (b.  c.  490)  the  Persians  lauded  at  Aegileia, 
which  belonged  to  Styra,  the  prisoners  whom  they 
had  taken  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  107.)  In  the 
Second  Persian  War  (b.  c.  480,  479)  the  Styriana 
fought  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae.  They 
sent  two  ships  to  the.  naval  engagements,  and  at 
Plataeae  they  and  the  Eretrians  amounted  together 
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to  600  men.  (Herod,  viii.  1,  46,  ix.  28;  Pan*,  r. 
23.  § 2 ) They  afterwards  became  the  subjects  of 
At  liens,  and  |»aid  a yearly  tribute  of  1200  drachmae. 
(Thuc.  vii.  57;  Franz,  EU-m.  Epigr.  Gr.  n.  49.) 
The  Athenian  fleet  was  stationed  here  b.  c.  356. 
(Dein.  c.  M id.  p.  568.)  Strabo  relates  (x.  p.  446) 
that  the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  Maliac  war  by 
the  Athenian  Phaedrua,  and  its  territory  given  to 
the  EretriaiiB;  but  as  the  M aline  war  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  we  ought  probably  to  substitute 
Iai mine  for  it.  (Lenke,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  422,  432.) 

STYX  (Srrff),  a waterfall  descending  from  a 
| lofty  rock  in  tbe  Amanian  mountains,  above  Noda- 
cris,  a town  in  tbe  NE.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of 
Pheneus.  The  water  descends  perpendicularly  in 
two  slender  cascades,  which,  after  winding  among  a 
labyrinth  of  rocks,  unite  to  form  a torrent  that  falls 
into  the  Cratliis.  It  is  by  far  tbe  highest  waterfall 
in  Greece;  the  scenery  is  one  of  wild  desolation;  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  climb  over  the  rocks  to  the 
foot  of  the  cascade.  The  wildness  of  the  scenery, 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  spot,  and  the  singularity  of 
the  waterfall  made  at  an  early  period  a deep  im- 
pression upon  the  Greeks,  and  invested  the  Styx 
with  superstitious  reverence.  It  is  correctly  described 
by  both  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  former  poet  speak* 
of  the  “ down-flowing  water  of  the  Styx  " (t&  *o- 
t* Xrxrybs  58«>p,  II.  xv.  37),  and  of  the 
“ lofty  torrents  of  the  Styx  " (Sruybr  55aro«  a Iwa 
ftitBpa,  IL  viii.  369).  Hesiod  describes  it  aa  “ a 
cold  stream,  which  descends  from  a precipitous  lofty 
rock  * (65 wp  if/uxpb*  Z r*  Ik  wtrpii t KaraAel€*rai 
i}KiSaToio  inpTj\T)s,  Theog.  785),  and  as  **  the  per- 
ennial most  ancient  water  of  the  Styx,  which  flows 
through  a very  nigged  place  ” (Xrvyir  hpOirow 
65 tup  iryiiyio  , rb  5’  Tipri  kut aa rvQiAov  8 ih  xwpov, 
Theog.  805).  The  account  of  Herodotus,  who  tbies 
not  appear  to  have  visited  the  Styx,  is  not  so  accu- 
rate. He  says  that  tbe  Styx  is  a fountain  in  the 
town  Nonaciis;  that  only  a little  water  is  apparent; 
and  that  it  dropt  from  the  rock  into  a cavity  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  (vi.  74).  In  the  same  pjiasage 
Hcrdotus  relates  that  Cleomenes  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  chief  men  uf  Arcadia  to  swear  by  the 
waters  of  the  Styx  to  support  him  in  his  enterprise. 
Among  the  later  descriptions  of  this  celebrated 
stream  that  of  1'ausanias  (viii.  17.  § 6)  is  the  must 
full  and  exact.  44  Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Nona- 
cris,"  he  says,  “ is  a lofty  precipice  higher  than  I 
ever  remember  to  liave  seen,  over  which  descends 
water,  which  the  Greek*  call  the  Styx.”  He  adds 
that  when  Homer  represents  Hera  swearing  by  the 
Styx,  it  is  just  as  if  the  poet  had  the  water  of  the 
stream  dropping  before  his  eyes.  The  Styx  was 
transferred  by  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  the 
invisible  world  [see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Bingr 
mid  Myth.  art.  Sttx]  ; but  the  waterfall  of  Nona* 
cris  continued  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  ter- 
rors; its  water  was  supposed  to  be  poisonous;  and  it 
was  believed  that  it  destroyed  all  kinds  of  vessels,  in 
which  it  was  put,  with  the  exception  of  those  made 
of  the  hoof  of  a horse  or  an  ass.  There  was  a 
report  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  water  of  tbe  Styx.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  27; 
Plut  Alex.  77,  de  Prim.  Frig.  20.  p.  954;  1’aus. 
viii.  18.  § 4;  Strab.  viii.  p.  389;  Aelian,  II.  An. 
x.  40;  Amtig.  But.  Mirab.  158  or  174;  Slob.  Eel 
Phyt.  ».  52.  § 48;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  xxx.  16.  s. 
53,  xxxi.  2.  s.  19;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Senec.  Q.  N. 
iii.  25.)  The  belief  in  the  deleterious  nature  of  the 
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water  continues  down  to  the  present  day,  and  the  J 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  relate  that 
no  vessel  will  hold  the  water.  It  is  now  called  rh 
Mavparlpia,  or  the  Black  Waters,  and  sometimes  rd 
ApaKo-ytpia,  or  the  Terrible  Waters.  (Leake, 
Morca,  vol.  iii.  p.  160,  seq.;  Fiedler,  i Reue  durch 
Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  4(H),  who  gives  a drawing 
of  the  Styx:  Curtius,  Pelopvnnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  195.) 

SUA'GELA  (2ow»7f.\a),  a town  of  Caria,  in 
which  was  shown  the  tomb  of  Car,  the  ancestor  of 
all  the  Carians  ; the  place  was  in  fact  believed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  for 
in  Carian  <rooa  signified  a tomb,  and  ytKas  a king. 
(Stepli.  B.  «.  r.)  Strabo,  who  calls  the  place 
Syangela  (xiii.  p.  611),  states  that  this  town  and 
Myndus  were  preserved  at  the  lime  when  Mnnsolus  ' 
united  six  other  towns  to  form  Halicarnassus.  [L.S.] 
SUANA  (2ouaya,  Ptol. : Eth.  Suanensis:  Sovana ), 
a town  of  Southern  Etruria,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Fiora  (Arminia),  alxstt  24  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  20  W.  of  Volsinii  {Bolsena).  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  history  as  an  Etruscan  city,  but  both  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a municipal  town  of  Etruria 
under  the  Homan  Empire.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 49.)  Its  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
modern  town  of  Sorana  or  Soana,  which  was  a con- 
siderable place  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  retains 
(1m  title  of  a city,  and  the  see  of  a bishop,  though 
now  a very  poor  and  decayed  place.  It  has  only 
some  slight  remains  of  Homan  antiquity,  but  the 
ravines  around  the  town  abound  with  tombs  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  adorned  with  architectural  facades 
and  ornaments,  strongly  resembling  in  character 
those  at  Castei  d Asso  and  Bieda.  These  relics, 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Etruria,  were  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Ain>lcy  in  1843,  and  are  described  by  him  in 
the  Annuli  dell'  Institute  di  Corrispomienza  Archeo- 
Ivgic.a  for  1843  (pp.  223 — 226);  also  by  Mr.  Dennis 
( Etrurin , vol.  i.  pp.  480 — 5(H)).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUARDONES,  a tribe  of  the  Sucvi  in  Northern 
Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis,  south  of 
the  Saxones,  and  north  of  the  Langobardi.  (Tac. 
(term.  40.)  Zcuss  (Did  Deutschen , p.  154),  de- 
riving their  name  from  guard  or  sward  (a  sword), 
regards  it  as  identical  with  that  of  the  Pharodini, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 L § 13)  as  living  in 
nearly  the  same  part  of  Germany.  [L.  S.] 

SUAKNI,  a rude  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmalia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Portae  Caucasian  and  the  Hha. 
They  possessed  gold  mines  (Plin.  vi.  11.  s.  12).  They 
are  probably  the  same  people  whom  I’toleiny  calls 
Si trani  (2ovpavoi,  v.  9.  § 20)  and  places  between 
the  Hippie  and  Ceraunian  mountains.  [T.  H.  I>.] 
SUASA  (Zovdna:  Eth.  Suasanus:  Hu.  near  Castei 
Leone"),  a town  of  Umbria  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny,  of  whom  the  latter  reckons  it  alnong  the 
municipal  towns  of  that  country.  Ptolemy  places  it, 
t<*gelher  with  Ostra,  in  the  district  of  the  Senones, 
and  it  was  therefore  situated  on  tlie  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Apennines.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified 
at  a spot  between  S.  Ijorenso  and  Castei  Leone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cesitno,  about  18  miles  from  the 
sea.  Considerable  ruins  were  still  extant  on  the  j 
spot  in  the  time  of  C Inver,  including  the  remains  of  j 
the  walls,  gates,  a theatre,  Ac.;  and  inscriptions  ' 
found  there  left  no  doubt  of  their  identification. 
(Cluver.  ItaL  p.  620.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUASTE'NE  (ZSovao'rrjnj,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 42), 
a district  in  the  N\V.  of  India,  beyond  the  Punjab, 
tind  above  the  junction  of  the  Kabul  river  and  the  1 
VOU  II. 
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Indus.  It  derives  its  name  from  tire  small  river 
Suastos  (the  Suvastu  or  Sinead),  which  is  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Kabul  river.  [Gorya.]  [V.J 
8UASTUS.  [SlASTENE.  ] 

SUBANECTI.  [Silvan  kctes.] 

SUBATII.  [Tub  antes.] 

SUBDINNUM.  [Cknomani.] 

SUBERTUM,  another  reading  oCStXDKRTUX. 
SUBI,  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  which  entered  the  sea  near  the  town  of 
Subur.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Probably  tire  modem 
FrancoU.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUBLA'QUEUM  (Subiaoo),  a place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  about  24  miles  above  Tibur  (Tivoli), 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  situation  below  the 
lake  or  lakes  formed,  by  the  waters  of  the  Anio  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  and  railed  the  Simdkuina 
Stagna  or  Simbrivii  Lacus.  These  lakes  have 
now  entirely  disappeared:  they  were  evidently  in 
great  part  artificial,  formed  as  reservoirs  for  the 
Aqua  Marcia  and  Aqna  Claudia,  both  of  which  were 
derived  from  the  Anio  in  this  part  of  its  course.  There 
is  no  mention  of  Sublaqueum  before  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  had  a villa  there  called  by  Frontinus  “Villa  Ne- 
roniana  Sublacensis and  Tacitus  mentions  the  name 
as  if  it  was  one  not  familiar  to  every  one.  (Tac.  xiv. 
22;  Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  93).  It  seems  certain  there- 
fore that  there  was  no  town  of  the  imme,  and  it 
would  appear  from  Tacitus  (L  c.)  that  the  place 
was  included . for  municipal  purposes  within  the 
territory  of  Tibur.  Fliny  also  notices  the  name  of 
Sublaqueum  in  the  4th  Region  of  Augustus,  but 
not  among  the  mnnicijal  towns:  ns  well  as  the 
lakes  (“  lacus  tres  amoenitate  nobilea")  from  which  it 
was  derived.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  a.  17.)  It  appears  from 
mediaeval  records  that  these  lakes  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  middle  ages,  and  the  last  of  them 
did  not  disappear  till  the  year  1305.  (Nibby,  Dm- 
term',  vol.  iii.  p.  125.)  Subiaco  obtained  a great 
celebrity  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  place  of  retire- 
ment of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  cradle  of  the  celebrated 
monastic  order  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  site  was  in  bis  timo  quite 
deserted,  and  that  the  modem  town  owes  its  origin 
to  the  monastery  founded  by  him,  and  a castle 
which  was  60on  after  established  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. (Nibby,  /.  c.  p.  123.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUBLA'VIO  ( It . Ant.  p.  280)  or  SUBLA'BIO 
{Tab.  Pent.),  a place  in  Rhaetia,  on  the  Rite  of  the 
modem  convent  of  Sebsn,  near  the  town  of  Clausen. 
Some  suppose  the  correct  name  to  be  Subsavione, 
which  occurs  in  a middle  age  document  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  [L.  S.] 

SUBUR  (Zovtloup,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 17),  a town  of 
the  I*aeetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  lying  E.  of 
Tarraco.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)  Ptolemy  (L  c .)  ascribes  it 
to  the  Cosetani,  and  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  to  the  Ilcr- 
getes.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription.  (Grater, 
p.  414.)  Variously  identified  with  Sitges  and  Villa- 
mm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUBUR  (2 ov€ovp,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 13).  1.  A town  in 
the  interior  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  near  the  river 
of  the  same  name. 

2.  (Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 2),  a river  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana. Pliny  (v.  I.  s.  1)  calls  it  a fine  navigable 
river.  It  fell  into  the  Atlantic  near  Colonia  Banasn, 
50  miles  S.  of  I.ixus.  It  is  still  called  Subu  or  Cuba, 
and  rises  among  the  forests  of  Mount  Salelo  in  the 
province  of  Scions  (Graberg  of  Hcmso,  Das  Kaiser- 
rcich  Marokko , tr.  by  Reuinont,  p.  12).  [T  H.  I).] 
SUBUS  (2ou€os,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 8),  a river  on  tha 
3 x 
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\V.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  which  had  its  source  in 
Mount  Sagupola,  and  discharged  itself  to  the  S.  of 
the  point  of  Atlas  Major;  now  the  Sus.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SUBZUPARA,  a place  in  Thracia,  on  the  mad 
from  Philippopolis  to  Uadrianopolis  (/tin.  Ant  |*p. 
137,  231).  It  is  called  Castozobra  or  Castra  larba 
in  the  /tin.  Him*,  (p.  568),  and  Katrrpd(ap€a  by 
Procopius  (de  Ami.  iv.  11.  p.  305,  cd.  Bonn),  and 
still  retains  the  name  of  Castro  Ztu'ri,  or  simply 
Znrri.  It  has,  however,  also  been  identified  with 
J/irtnenly  ami  CoiwUou.  In  the  Tab  Ttrut.  it  is 
called  Castra  Rubra.  [T.  H.  I).] 

SU'CCABAR  (Zouxd^a^jSi,  Ptnl.  iv.  2.  § 25,  3.  § 
20,  xiii.  13.  § 1 1).  a town  in  the  interior  of  Mau- 
retania Caesariemds,  lying  to  the  SE.  of  the  mouth 
of  tiie  Chinalaph,  and  a Roman  colony  with  the 
name  of  Coloiiia  Augusta  (Plin.  ▼.  2.  s.  1).  It 
apiieam  in  Ammianua  Mai  echinus  under  the  name 
of  Oppiduin  Sagabarritanum  (xxix.  5).  Maunert 
(x.  2.  p.  451)  would  identify  it  with  the  present 
Mtuuna , where  Leo  Africauus  (Lohrabach,  p.  382) 
found  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  with  : 
inscriptions,  Ac,  [T.  li.  D.J 

SUCC1  or  SUCCORUM  ANGUST1AE,  the  | 
principal  pass  of  Mount  llaemus  in  Thrace,  between  ] 
Pliilip|*>polis  and  Smlica,  with  a town  of  the  same  j 
name.  (Amin.  Marc.  xxi.  10.  § 2,  xxii.  2.  § 2. 
xxvi.  10.  § 4.)  It  is  called  iuvms  by  Soznmenus 
(ii.  22),  and  Sovadetts  by  Nicephorus  (ix  13). 
Now  tiie  pass  of  Sstdu  Dtrbeml  or  Demir  Kapi 
(Comp,  YT.  Hammer,  Gesch.  dt*  Osman.  Iltichs , i.  p. 
175.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

SUCCORS  A (SovicKwra,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 68),  a town 
of  the  llergetea  in  Hi*{>ania  Tarraconensis  [T.1I.D.J 
SUCCOTH  (LXX.  2o*xuitd,  Vat.,  2«x«.  Alex  ), 
a city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  in  the  valley,  formerly 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Hcslibon 
{Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  is  connected  with  Zarthan  in 
1 Kings , vii.  46,  where  Hiram  is  said  to  have  cast 
bis  brasan  vessels,  Ac.  for  Solomon’s  temple  44  in 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between 
Suecoth  and  Zarihan,”  elsewhere  called  Zaretan, 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  miraculous  passage 
of  the  Israelites  {Josh.  iii.  16).  The  city  doubt- 
less derived  its  name  from  the  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jacob  mentioned  in  Genesis  (xxxiii.  17)  where  the 
name  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  as  in  the  parallel 
passagein  Josephus (.4 nt.  i.21.§  I ),  JLkjipcU (booths). 
It  was  therefore  south  of  the  Jobbok,  ami  the  last 
station  of  Jacob  before  he  crossed  the  Jordan  to- 
wards Shecliem.  8.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage,  says,  “ Socbotli : est  usque  bodie  civi-  I 
taa  trans  Jordanem  hoc  vocabulo  in  parte  Scytho-  | 
poleos,”  from  which  some  writers  have  inferred  that  ' 
Scythopoiie  may  have  derived  its  name  from  this 
place  in  its  vicinity  (Robinson,  BibL  Res.  vol.  iii.  ! 
p.  175.  n.  5),  and  this  hypothesis  is  supported  by  ' 
the  respectable  names  of  Reland,  Gesenins,  and  ; 
Rosenmiiller.  A place  called  Succdt  is  still  pointed 
out  by  the  Arabs  south  of  Beisan  (=-Both*han  = 
Scythopolis),  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  near  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Mas.  [G.  W.J  | 

SUCCUBO,  a town  in  Ilispania  Baetica,  in  the  ' 
jurisdiction  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  Capito- 
linas mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Municipium 
Succubilanum.  ( Anton.  PkiL  1 ; cf.  Florez,  Esp. 
Sagr.  xii.  p.  302.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

SUC HE  (ri  2<m’xou  tppvupior,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
770),  the  Suchim  of  the  Hebrews  (2  Chron.  xii. 
3).  and  the  modern  Suachim , was  a harbour  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  just  above  the  bay  of 
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Adule,  lat.  16°  N.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Aogyp- 
lians  and  Greeks  successively  as  a fort  and  trading 
station ; but  the  native  population  of  Suche  were  the 
Sabae  Aethiopians.  [W.  B.  D.J 

SUCIDAVA  (Xowfibava,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § II),  a 
town  in  Moesia  Imerior,  between  Durostoruin  and 
Axtopolis.  (/tin.  Ant  p.  224;  Tab.  Peut.;  Nat 
Imp.)  Procopius  calls  it  XvKibdSa  (tie  Aed.  iv.  7. 
p.  299,  ed.  Boim)  and  2uu&£a  (lb.  p.  291).  Van* 
ou-ly  identified  with  Osenik,  or  Assenik,  and  Sato- 
nou.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCRO  (lovnptsv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14),  a river  of 
Ilispania  Tarraconensis,  which  rose  in  the  country 
of  the  Celtiberi  in  a S.  ofTcboot  of  Mount  Idubeda, 
and  after  a considerable  bend  to  the  SE.  discharged 
itself  in  the  Sucnonensis  Sinus,  to  the  S.  of  Valentia. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  158,  159,  163,  167;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  ss.  4,  5,  11.)  Now  the  A' wear.  [T.  H.  D.J 
SUCRON  {lovKpvv,  Strab.  iii.  p.  158),  a town  of 
the  Edctaui  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  midway  between  Carthago  Nov* 
and  the  river  Iberus.  (/tin.  Ant  p.  400;  cf.  Cic. 
I inlb.  2;  Liv.  xxviii.  24,  xxix.  19;  App.  B.  C.  i. 
110;  Plut.  Seri.  19,  Ac  ) It  was  already  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  8.  4).  Variously  placed 
at  Alcira , Sneca , and  Cullera.  (Cf.  Florez,  Esp. 
Sagr.  v.  p.  35;  Marca,  /lisp.  ii.  5.)  [T.  U.  D.] 

SUCRONENSIS  SINUS,  a bay  on  the  E.  coa>t 
of  Hi»pania  Tarracouetuis,  now  the  Gulf  of  Valencia. 
(Mela.  ii.  6 and  7.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

SUDK’Nl  (2ou5ijvo*),  a tribe  in  the  east  of 
Germany,  about  the  Gabreta  Silva,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  MarcouuumL  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 15; 
comp.  Sidkki.)  [L.  S.J 

SUDERTUM  ( lovbtprov ; Pth.  Sudertanus),  a 
town  in  the  southern  part  of  Etruria,  apparently 
situated  between  Y'olsinii  and  the  sea-coast,  but  we 
have  no  due  to  its  precise  situation.  The  name 
itself  is  uncertain.  The  MSS.  of  Pliny,  who  enu- 
merates it  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Etruria, 
vary  between  Sudertani  ami  Subertani ; and  the 
same  variation  is  found  in  Livy  (xxvi.  23),  who 
mentions  a prodigy  as  occurring  “in  furo  Sudertsua” 
Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  writes  the  name  2ou- 
Sepyor,  for  which  we  should  probably  read  2ou- 
btpror.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 50.)  Cluvcr  would  identify 
it,  without  any  apparent  reason,  with  the  Maternuin 
of  the  Itineraries,  and  place  it  at  Fames*.  Surano 
a few  miles  NE.  of  Sorana  (Suana),  would  seem  to 
have  a more  plausible  claim,  but  both  identifications 
are  merely  conjectural.  (Cluver,  Itai  p.  517 ; 
Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  478.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUDE'TI  MONTES  (2oii57jTa  bpy),  a range  of 
mountains  in  the  SE.  of  Gennany,  on  the  N.  of  the 
Gabreta  Silva,  thus  forming  the  western  part  of  the 
range  still  called  the  Sudeten,  in  the  NW.  of  Bo- 
hernia.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §§  7,  23.)  [L.  S.J 

SUE'BUS  (2oott6os),  a river  on  the  north  const 
uf  Gennany,  between  the  Albis  and  Yriadus,  which 
flows  into  the  Baltic  at  a distance  of  850  stadia  lo 
the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Viadus  (Martian,  p.  53). 
and  which,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § IX 
divided  at  its  mouth  into  several  branches.  Not- 
withstanding these  explicit  statements,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  identify  the  river,  whence  some 
regard  it  as  the  Ptene,  others  as  the  Warne,  and 
others  again  as  the  Viadus  or  Oder  itself,  or  rather 
the  central  branch  of  it,  which  is  called  the  Steins 
or  Schwcene.  [L.  S.J 

SUEL  (2oo«A,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 7),  a town  of  His* 
pania  Baetica,  on  tho  road  from  Malaca  to  Gadcs. 
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(/ft*.  Ant.  p.  405.)  According  to  inscriptions  it 
wus  a Roman  mnnicipium  in  which  libertini  had 
been  settled.  (Heines,  pp.  13, 131  j Spon,  A/isceU.  v. 
p.  189;0relli,  Inter,  no.  3914;  Mela,  ii.  6 Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3.)  It  is  the  modem  Fuengirola.  (Inner.  in 
All  1 ret e,  Orig.  Ling.  Cast.  i.  2.)  [T.  11.  D.J 

SVELTEKI,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  enu- 
merated by  Pliny  (iii.  4),  between  the  Camatullici 
and  the  Vermcini.  The  name  Selteri  is  placed  in 
the  Table  above  Fornm  Julia  (Frejus).  Nothing 
can  be  ascertained  about  the  position  of  this  people 
[Camatullici].  [G.  L.] 

SUES1A  PALUS,  a large  lake  of  Germany 
mentioned  only  by  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3)  along 
with  two  others,  the  Estia  and  Mclsngium,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  lake  he  is  alluding 
ta  [L.  S.] 

SUESSA,  sometimes  called  for  distinction’s  sake 
SUESSA  AURUNCA  (Zueoca:  Elk.  Suessanus: 
Sessa),  a city  of  Latium  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
term,  but  previously  a city  of  the  Anrunci,  situated 
on  the  SW.  slope  of  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Rueca 
Afonfina,  about  5 miles  S.  of  the  Liris,  and  8 from 
the  sea.  Though  it  became  at  one  time  the  chief 
city  of  the  Aurunci,  it  was  not  a very  ancient  city, 
but  was  founded  as  late  as  b.  c.  337,  in  consequence 
of  the  Aurunci  having  abandoned  their  ancient  city 
(called  from  their  own  name  Aurunca),  which  was 
situated  a good  deal  higher  up,  and  about  5 miles 
N.  of  Sueasa.  [Auuuxca.]  Aurunca  was  now 
destroyed  by  the  Sidicini,and  Sueasa  became  thence- 
forth the  capital  of  the  Aurunci  (Liv.  viii.  15). 
That  people  had,  after  their  defeat  by  T.  Manlius  in 
n.  c.  340,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  and  we  do  not  know  by  what  means  they 
afterwards  forfeited  it:  perhaps,  like  the  neigldwur- 
Ing  Ansonians  of  Vescia  and  Minturnae,  thoir  fidelity 
had  been  sliaken  by  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at 
Lautulae:  but  it  is  clear  that  they  had  in  some 
manner  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans,  and 
given  the  latter  the  right  to  treat  their  territory  ns 
conquered  land,  for  in  b.  c.  313  a Roman  colony  wan 
established  at  Suessa.  (Liv.  ix.  28;  Veil.  Pat.  i. 
14.)  It  was  a colony  with  Latin  rights,  and  is  men- 
tioned among  those  which  in  the  Second  Panic  War 
professed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  required 
quota  to  the  Roman  armies.  It  was  punished  a few 
years  later  by  the  imposition  of  double  contributions. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in 
the  Civil  Wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  it  espoused 
the  party  of  the  latter,  but  was  surprised  and  occupied 
by  Sertorius.  (Appirin,  B.  C.  i.  85,  108).  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  it  bad  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
mnnicipium  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  that  orator  as  a prosperous  and  flourish- 
ing town : it  was  the  scene  of  a massacre  by  Antonius 
of  a number  of  military  captives.  (Cic.  1‘htL  iii.  4, 
iv.  2,  xiii.  8.)  It  received  a fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the  titles  of 
“Colonia  Julia  Felix  Classics,*  by  which  we  find 
it  designated  in  an  inscription.  (Lib.  CoL  p.  237; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Gruter,  laser.  p-  1093.  8;  Orell. 
laser.  4047.)  Numerous  other  inscriptions  attest  its 
continuance  as  a flourishing  and  important  town  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire  (Orell.  laser.  130, 836,  1013, 
2284,3042;  Mommsen,  Jnser.R.X.  pp.  210 — 212); 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  existing  remains:  but  no 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  history.  Nor  is  its  name 
found  in  the  Itineraries;  but  we  loam  from  existing 
traces  that  there  was  an  ancient  road  which  branched 
oif  from  the  Via  Appia  at  Minturnae  and  proceeded 
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I by  Stiessa  to  Teanum,  from  which  it  was  continued 
to  Beneventum.  (Hoare’s  Class.  Tour.  vol.  i.  p.  145. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  line  given  in  the  l tin. 
Ant.  p.  121 , though  the  name  of  Suessa  is  not  there 
mentioned.) 

Sues&a  Aurunca  was  t!>e  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated satirical  poet  Lucilius,  whence  he  is  called 
by  Juvenal  u Auruncae  alumnus."  (Austin.  EpitL 
15.  9;  Juv.  i.  20.) 

The  modem  city  of  Sessa  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  ancient  site:  and  considerable  ruins  are  still  vi- 
sible, including,  besides  numerous  inscriptions  and 
other  fragments,  the  remains  of  a temple  incorporated 
into  the  church  of  the  Vescovado,  a remarkable  crvpto- 
porticus,  and  several  extensive  subterranean  vaults 
under  the  church  of  & Benedetto,  constructed  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
are  also  visible,  and  an  ancient  bridge  of  21  arches, 
constructed  for  the  support  of  the  road  which  leads 
into  the  town  at  the  modem  Porta  (Id  Borgo.  It  is 
still  called  Ponte  di  Ronaco , supposed  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  Ponte  Aunmco  (Uoare,  l.  C.  pp.  145— 
147 ; Giustiniani,  Dis,  Topogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  28,  Ac.). 

The  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Sessa  to  the  Liris  and  the  sea,  now  known 
as  the  Demanio  di  Sessa , is  the  ancient  “ Agcr  Vea- 
cinus,’’  so  called  from  the  Ausonian  city  of  Vescia, 
which  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early 
period  [Vkscia].  Tl»e  district  in  question  was  pro- 
bably afterwards  divided  between  the  Roman  colonies 
of  Sue&sa  and  Sinuessa.  [E.  HL  B.J 
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SUESSA  POME'TIA  (2ob*troa  Tlwfitvridjnj, 
Dionys. : Eth.  Tltauevriroi),  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium, which  had  ceased  to  exist  in  historical  times, 
aud  the  position  of  which  is  entirely  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  it  bordered  on  the  “ Pomptinus  ager"  or 
Pomptinae  Paludes,  to  which  it  was  supposed  to 
have  given  name.  Virgil  reckons  it  among  the 
colonies  of  Alba,  and  must  therefore  l»ve  considered 
it  as  a Latin  city  (Aen.  vi.  776):  it  is  found  also  in 
the  list  of  the  same  colonies  given  by  Diodorus 
(vii.  Fr.  3);  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  had  at  a 
very  early  period  become  a Volscian  city.  It  was 
taken  from  that  people  by  Tarquinius  Snperbos, 
the  first  of  the  Roman  kings  who  is  mentioned  as 
having  made  war  on  tho  Volsciana  (Liv.  i.  53;  Strab. 
v.  p.  23 1 ; Viet.  Vir.  III.  8) : Strabo  indeed  calls  it 
the  metropolis  of  the  Volsciana,  for  which  we  have 
no  other  authority;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
mere  inference  from  the  statements  as  to  its  great 
wealth  and  power.  These  represent  it  as  a place  of 
such  opulence,  that  it  was  with  the  booty  derived 
from  thence  that  Tarqninius  was  able  to  commence 
and  carry  on  the  construction  of  the  Capitolina 
temple  at  Rome.  (Liv.  /.  c.  ; Dionys.  iv.  50 ; Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  24;  Plin.  vii.  16.  r.  15).  This  was  in- 
deed related  by  some  writers  of  Apiolae,  another  city 
taken  by  Tarquin  (Val.  Antiaa,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9),  but  the  current  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
3 x 2 
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that  connected  with  Pometia  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  72). 
The  name  of  Sucssa  Pometia  is  only  once  mentioned 
before  this  time,  as  the  place  where  the  sons  of 
Anriis  Marcias  retired  into  exile  on  the  accession  of 
Servius.  (Liv.  i.  41).  It  is  clear  also  that  it  sur- 
vived its  capture  by  Tarquin,  and  even  appears  again 
in  the  wars  of  the  Republic  with  the  Voleciana, 
as  a pl.ice  of  great  power  and  importance.  Livy  in- 
deed calls  it  a “ Colonia  Latina,”  bat  we  have  no 
account  of  its  having  become  such.  It,  however,  re- 
volted (according  to  his  account)  in  b.  c.  503,  and 
was  not  taken  till  the  following  year,  by  Sp.  Cassius, 
when  the  city  was  destrovod  and  the  inhabitants 
sold  as  slaves.  (Liv.  ii.  16,  17).  It  nevertheless 
appears  again  a few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  495) 
in  the  hands  of  the  Vobciaoa,  hut  was  again  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  consul  P.  Servilius  (/6.  25; 
Diouys.  vi.  29).  This  time  the  blow  seems  to  have  ' 
been  decisive ; for  the  name  of  Suessa  Pometia  is 
never  again  mentioned  in  history,  and  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  Pliny  notices  it  among  the  cities  which 
were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct  (I’lin.  iii.  5.  s.  9). 
and  no  record  seems  to  have  been  preserved  even  of 
its  site.  We  are,  however,  distinctly  told  that  the 
Pomptinus  ager  and  the  Pootptine  tribe  derived  their 
appellation  from  this  city  (Fast.  t.  «?.  Pomptma , 
p.  233),  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  it 
stood  in  that  district  or  on  the  verge  of  it ; but  be- 
yuud  this  all  attempts  to  determine  its  locality  must 
be  purely  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.) 

SUESSETA'NI,  a people  of  Hispania  Tnrra- 
cotiensis,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  34,  xxviii. 
24,  xxxiv.  20,  xxxix.  42)  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sedetani  (or  Edetani).  Maria 
{Hutp.  ii.  9.  4)  takes  them  for  a branch  of  the 
Cosset  ani;  and  Ukert  (ii.  phi.  p. 318)  seeks  them 
near  theCeltiberi,  Lacetani,  and  Ilergetes.  [T.H.D.] 
SUESSIONES,  or  SUE'SSONES  (O Mtraont, 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 11),  a people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  The 
Reini  told  Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  3)  in  n.  C.  57  that  the 
Suessiones  were  their  brothers  and  kinsmen,  had  the 
same  political  constitution  and  the  same  laws, 
formed  one  political  body  with  them,  and  had 
the  same  head  or  chief:  their  territory  bordered  on 
the  territory  of  the  Remi,  and  was  extensive  and 
fertile:  within  the  memory  of  man  the  Suessoues 
had  a king,  Divitiacus,  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Gallia,  who  even  had  the  dominion  of  Britannia;  at 
this  time  (b.  c.  57)  they  had  a king  named  Gallia, 
a very  just  and  wise  man,  to  whom  the  Bclgae  who 
were  combining  against  Caesar  unanimously  gave 
the  direction  of  the  war.  The  Suessiones  had  twelve 
towns,  and  promised  a contingent  of  50,000  men 
for  the  war  with  Caesar. 

Caesar  (J5.tr.iL  12)  took  Noviodunum,  a town 
of  the  Suessiones,  and  the  people  submitted  [Novio- 
Dt'HUX;  Augusta  SukssionumJ.  The  Suessiones 
had  the  rich  country  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Marne , and  the  town  of  Soissota  on  the  Aisne  pre- 
serves their  name  unchanged.  The  Suessiones  are 
mentioned  {B.  G.  vii.  75)  among  the  peoples  who  sent 
their  contingent  to  attack  Caesar  at  Alesia,  b.  c. 
52;  but  tbeir  force  was  only  5000  men.  Caesar 
paid  the  Suessiones  for  their  pains  by  subjecting  them 
to  their  brothers  the  Remi  (/?.  G.  viii.  6 : “qui  Kcmis 
crant  attributi");  in  which  |iassagc  the  word  " nttri- 
buti' denotes  a political  dependence,  and  in  Gallia 
that  signified  payment  of  money.  The  Remi  took 
care  of  themselves  [Hkmi]. 

Pliny  names  the  Suessiones  Liberi  (iv.  17),  which, 
if  it  means  anything,  may  mean  that  they  were  re- 
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leased  in  his  time  from  their  dependence’  on  the 
Remi.  In  Pliny’s  text  the  name  “ Sueconi”  stands 
between  the  name  Veromnndui  and  Suessiones;  but 
nobody  has  yet  found  out  what  it  means. 

The  orthography  of  this  name  » not  quite  cer- 
tain ; and  the  present  name  Soissims  is  as  near  the 
truth  as  any  other  form.  In  Strabo  (iv.  p.  195) 
it  is  2ovf<raitit>(s,  and  Lucan  (L  423)  has — 

“ Et  Biturix,  longisque  leves  Suessoues  in  armis:* 

Sne&soncs  is  a correction ; but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  (ed.  Oudendorp).  [G.  L.] 

SUE'SSULA  (XoutiraovKa  : Eth.  Suessulanus: 
Setsola),  a city  of  Campania,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  that  country,  near  the  frontiers  of  Samninm, 
bet  wen  Capua  and  Nola,  and  about  4 miles  NE.  of 
Acerrae-  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  os  well  as  in 
their  campaigns  against  Hannibal.  Thus  in  the 
First  Samnite  War  (n.  c.  343)  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
decisive  victory  by  Valerius  Corvns  over  the  Samnites, 
who  h«1  gathered  together  the  remains  of  their  army 
which  had  l*een  previously  defeated  at  Mount  G minis 
(Liv.  vii.  37).  In  the  great  Campanian  War  shortly 
after,  the  Suessui&ni  followed  the  fortune*  of  the 
citizens  of  Capua,  aud  shared  the  same  fate,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  they  must  have  obtained 
the  Roman  civitos,  but  without  the  right  of  suffrage 
. (Id.  viii.  14).  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  city  bears 
a considerable  part,  though  apparently  more  from  its 
jMUiition  than  its  own  importance.  The  line  of  hills 
which  rises  from  the  level  plain  of  Campania 
immediately  above  Suessula,  and  forms  a kind  of 
prolongation  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Tifata,  was  a 
station  almost  as  convenient  as  that  mountain  itself, 
and  in  u.  c.  216,  it  was  occupied  by  Marccllus  with 
the  view  of  protecting  Nola,  and  watching  the 
operations  of  Hannibal  against  that  city  (Liv.  xxiii. 
14,  17).  From  this  time  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
kept  up  a permanent  camp  there  for  some  years, 
which  was  known  as  the  Castra  Claudiana,  from 
the  name  of  Marcellus  who  had  first  established  it, 
and  which  is  continually  alluded  to  during  the 
operations  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  (Liv.  xxiii. 
31,  xxiv.  46,  47,  xxv.  7,  22.  xxvi  9).  But  from 
this  period  the  name  of  Suessula  disappears  from 
history.  It  continued  to  las  a munic  ipal  town  of 
Campania,  though  apparently  one  of  a secondary 
class ; and  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal  rank 
under  the  Empire.  It  had  received  a body  of 
veterans  as  colonists  under  Sulla,  but  did  not  attain 
the  colonial  rank  (Strub.  v.  p.  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9; 
Orell.  fnscr.  129,  130,  2333,  Lib.  CoL  p.  237). 
The  Tabula  places  it  on  a line  of  road  from  Capua 
to  Nola,  et  the  distance  of  9 miles  from  each  of  those 
cities  {Tab.  Pent).  It  was  an  episcopal  see  in  tl»e 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  its  destruction  is 
ascribed  to  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  century.  Its 
rums  are  still  visible  in  a spot  now  occupied  by  a 
marshy  forest  about  4 miles  S.  of  Matidaluni,  and 
an  adjacent  castle  is  still  called  7t*rre  dt  Sessola. 
Inscriptions,  os  well  as  capitals  of  columns  and 
other  architectural  fragments,  have  been  found  there 
(Pratilli  Fro  Appia,  iii.  3.  p.  347  ; Romnnrlli,  v«»L 
iii  p.  590).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUKTKl  (SouijTp/oi,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 42,  written 
SovKiploi  in  some  editions),  a Ligurian  j<eople,  placed 
by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  above  the  Oxybii,  who  were  oo 
the  coast  between  Frejvi  and  A ntibes.  The  Suetri 
are  the  last  people  named  in  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps. 
If  the  position  of  their  town  Suiinac  [Sau^akJ  is 
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properly  fixed,  the  Suctri  were  in  the  northern  pert 
of  the  diocese  of  Frtjue.  [G.  L.J 

SUKVI  (2orj€oi  or  2aurj<?oi),  is  the  designation 
for  a very  large  portion  of  the  population  of  ancient 
Germany,  and  comprised  a great  number  of  separate 
tribes  with  distinctive  names  of  their  own,  such  as  i 
the  Seinnones.  German  authors  generally  connect 
the  name  Suevi  with  Swiban,  i.  e.  to  sway,  move  1 
unsteadily,  and  take  it  as  a designation  of  the  un-  ! 
steady  and  migatory  habits  of  the  people,  to  dis-  | 
tinguish  them  from  the  Ingaevones.  who  dwelt  in  ! 
village*  or  fixed  habitations  (Ze use,  Die  Deutschen, 
p.  55,  foil.);  others,  however,  and  apparently  with 
good  reason,  regard  the  name  as  of  Celtic  or  even 
Slavonian  origin;  for  the  Romans  no  doubt  em-  1 
ployed  the  name,  not  because  indigenous  in  Ger- 
many, but  because  they  heard  it  from  the  Celts 
in  Gaul.  We  must,  however,  from  the  first  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Suevi  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  37, 
51,  54,  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  &<:.)  and  those  of  Tacitus 
(Germ.  38,  Ac.):  the  Suevi  in  Caesar  occupied  the 
eastern  bunks  of  the  Rhine,  in  and  about  the  country 
now  called  Batten,  while  Tacitus  describes  them  as 
occupying  tins  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Suevi  of  Caesar,  so  that  the  two  writers  assign  to 
them  quite  a different  area  of  country.  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290)  again  states  that  in  bis  time  the  Suevi  ex- 
tended from  the  Rlienus  to  the  Albis,  and  that  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  Hcrmunduri  and  Longohardi, 
had  advanced  even  to  the  north  of  the  Albis. 
Whether  the  nations  called  Suevi  by  Caesar  and 
Tacitus  are  the  same,  and  if  so,  what  causes  induced 
them  in  later  times  to  migrate  to  the  north  and  east, 
are  questions  to  which  history  furnishes  no  answers. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  those  whom  Caesar 
encountered  were  only  a branch  of  the  great  body,  j 
perhaps  Cliatti  and  Longobardi.  That  these  latter  | 
were  pure  Germans  cannot  be  doubted  ; but  the 
Suevi  of  Tacitus,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Danube,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  ! 
no  doubt  contained  many  Celtic  and  still  more  Sla- 
vonic elements.  It  has  in  fact  been  conjectured,  i 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  Suevi  wus 
applied  to  those  tribes  which  were  not  pure  Ger- 
mans, but  more  or  less  mixed  with  Slavonians;  for 
thus  we  can  understand  how  it  happened  that  in 
tiieir  habits  and  mode  of  life  they  differed  so  widely 
from  the  other  Germans,  as  we  see  from  Tacitus;  and 
it  would  also  account  for  the  fact  that  in  later  times 
we  find  Slavonians  peaceably  established  iu  countries 
previously  occupied  by  Suevi.  (Comp.  PUn.  iv.  28; 
FtoL  ii.  11.  § 15;  Oros.  i.  2.)  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  Tacitus  QGerm.  2,  45)  calls  all  the 
country  inhabited  by  Sueviati  tribes  by  the  name 
Suevia.  The  name  Suevi  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  n.  c.  123  (Sisenna, 
ap.  AW  ».  v.  lanced),  and  they  were  at  all  times  re- 
garded as  a powerful  and  warlike  people.  Their 
country  was  covered  by  mighty  forests,  but  towns 
(oppida)  also  are  rpoken  of.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  19.) 
As  Germany  became  better  known  to  the  Romans,  the 
generic  name  Suevi  fell  more  and  more  into  disuse, 
and  the  separate  tribes  were  called  by  their  own 
names,  although  Ptolemy  6till  applies  the  name  of 
Suevi  to  the  Semitones,  Longobardi,  and  Angli. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  we  again 
find  the  name  Suevi  limited  to  the  country  to  which 
it  had  been  applied  by  Caesar.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi. 
10;  Jomand.  Get.  55;  Tab.  Peut. ) These  Suevi, 
from -whom  the  modem  Suabia  and  the  Suabiaus  de- 
rive their  names,  seem  to  have  been  a body  of  ad* 
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venturers  from  various  German  trilies,  who  assumed 
the  ancient  and  illustrious  name,  which  was  as  ap- 
plicable to  them  os  it  was  to  the  Suevi  of  old. 
These  later  Suevi  appear  in  alliance  with  the  Ale- 
mannians  and  Burgundians,  and  in  possession  of  the 
German  side  of  Gaul,  and  Switzerland,  and  even  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  they  joined  the  Visigoths. 
Ricimer,  who  acts  so  prominent  a part  in  the  history 
of  tlie  Roman  empire,  was  a Suevian.  (Comp.  Zrnss, 
L e.;  Wilhelm,  Gtrmanim,  p.  101,  Ac.;  Grimm, 
Deutsche  Gram.  i.  pp.  8,  60  ii.  p.  25,  Gesch.  tier 
Jteutschen  Spr.  i.  p.  494 ; Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ. 
Epiley.  p.  Ixxi.)  [L.  S.j 

SUEVICUM  MARK,  is  the  name  given  by  Ta- 
citus (Germ.  45)  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  Ptolemy 
calls  the  Zapparucbs  'Clxtayis  (vii.  5.  § 2,  viii.  10. 
§2.)  [L.S.] 

SUFES  a place  in  Byzacena  (Dm.  Ant.  pp.  47, 
48,  49.  51,  55).  Now  Sbibaar  Sbihah.  [T.  H.  I).] 
SUFE'TULA  a town  of  Byxacene,  25  miles 
I S.  of  Sufes.  In  its  origin  it  seems  to  have 
been  a later  and  smaller  place  than  the  latter, 
whence  its  name  as  a diminutive — little  Sufes.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  it  became  a very  con- 
rdderable  town,  os  it  appears  to  have  been  the  centre 
whence  all  the  roads  leading  into  the  interior  radi- 
ated. Some  vast  and  magnificent  ruins,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  three  temples,  a triumphal  arch, 
&c.,  at  the  present  Sfaitla,  which  is  seated  on  a 
lofty  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wed  Dschmita , 
80  kilometres  SW.  of  Kairtran,  attest  its  ancient 
importance.  (See  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  107  ; Pe- 
I Ussier,  in  Rerue  ArcheoL  July  1847.)  [T.  H.  D.l 
SUIA  (2 ota.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  2uiott7t, 
1vU6$  \ 2 v€a,  Stadiasm,  §§  331, 332),  the  harbour 
of  Klyrns  in  Crete,  50  stadia  to  the  W.  of  Poeci- 
lassus,  situated  on  a plain.  It  probably  existed  as 
late  as  the  time  of  liierodes,  though  now  entirely 
uninhabited.  Mr.  Pashloy  ( Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  100) 
found  remains  of  the  city  walls  as  well  as  other 
public  buildings,  but  not  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Several  tombs  exist 
resembling  those  of  JMykio  Ky'rko ; an  aqueduct 
is  also  remaining.  (E.  B.  J.] 

SUILLUM  [Hki.yillum.] 

SUINDINUM.  [Cknomani.] 

SUIONKS,  are  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  (Germ. 
44)  as  the  most  northern  of  the  German  tribes, 
dwelling  on  an  island  in  the  ocean.  He  was  no  doubt 
thinking  of  Scandia  or  Scandinavia;  and  Suioncs  un- 
questionably contains  the  root  of  the  modern  name 
Sirtden  and  Swedes.  [L.  S.J 

SU1SSA,  a town  in  Armenia  Minor  (Ft.  Anl 
pp.  207,  216),  where,  according  to  the  Notitia 
Imperii  (p.  27),  the  Ala  I.  Ulpia  Dacorum  was 
stationed  ; but  its  site  is  now  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
SU1SSATIUM  (in  Ptol.  2oi/«oTdflrioi»,  ii.  6. 
§ 65),  a town  of  the  Caristi  in  Hispania  Tnrra- 
conensis.  The  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  45)  calls  it  Seu- 
statium.  It  is  the  modern  Vittorio.  [T.  H.  D] 
SULCI  (2oA#tol,  Steph.  B , l’tol.;  2ouAxoi,Strab. ; 
2t>A*of,  l’aus.:  Eth.  Sulcitanus:  S.  Antioco),  one 
of  the  must  considerable  cities  of  Sardinia,  situated 
: iu  the  SW.  corner  of  the  island,  on  a small  island, 
; now  called  I sola  di  S.  Antioco f which  is,  however, 
[ joined  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  isthmus  or 
| neck  of  sand.  S.  of  this  isthmus,  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  is  an  extensive  hay,  now  called 
! the  Golfo  di  Palmas,  which  was  known  in  ancient 
, times  as  the  Sulcitanus  Port  us  (Ptol.).  The  fiaind- 
1 atiou  of  Sulci  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  Cart  ha- 
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ginians  (Pans.  x.  17.  § 9;  Claudian.  B.  Gild.  518), 
and  it  seems  to  have  become  under  that  people  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Sardinia,  and  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  their  power  in  the  island.  Its 
name  was  first  mentioned  in  history  daring  the  First 
Punic  War,  when  the  Carthaginian  general,  Hanni- 
bal, having  been  defeated  in  a sea-fight  by  C.  Sulpi- 
cius,  took  refuge  at  Sulci,  but  was  slain  in  a tumult 
by  his  own  soldiers  (Zonar.  viii.  12).  No  other 
mention  of  the  name  occurs  in  history  till  the  Civil 
War  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  when  the  citizens 
of  Sulci  received  in  their  port  the  fleet  of  Nasidius, 
the  admiral  of  Pompey,  and  furnished  him  with 
supplies;  for  which  service  they  were  severely  pun- 
ished by  Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  n.  c.  46, 
who  imposed  on  the  city  a contribution  of  100,000 
sesterces,  besides  heavily  increasing  its  annual  tri- 
bute of  corn  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  98).  Notwithstanding 
this  infliction,  Sulci  seems  to  have  continued  under 
the  Roman  Empire  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  the  island.  Strabo  and  Mela  both  mention 
it  as  if  it  were  the  second  city  in  Sardinia;  and  its 
municipal  rank  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
by  Pliny.  (Strab.  v.  p.  225;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 19;  Plin. 
iii.  7.  a.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 3;  Inter,  ap  De  la  Mar- 
mora, vol.  ii.  pp.  479,  482.)  The  Itineraries  give  a 
line  of  road  proceeding  from  Tibula  direct  to  Sulci,  a 
sufficient  proof  of  tire  importance  of  the  latter  place. 
(I  tin.  Ant.  pp.  83,  84.)  It  was  also  one  of  the  four 
chief  episcopal  sees  into  which  Sardinia  was  divided, 
and  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  inliabited  through 
a great  part  of  the  middle  ages,  but  ceased  to  exist 
before  the  1 3th  century.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  are  distinctly  seen  a little  to  the  N.  of  the 
modern  village  of  S'.  Antioco,  on  the  island  or  peninsula  1 
of  the  same  name:  and  the  works  of  art  which  have 
been  found  there  bear  testimony  to  its  flourishing 
condition  under  the  Romans.  (De  la  Marmora,  vol. 
ii.  p.  357;  Smy til’s  Sardinia,  p.  317.)  The  name 
of  Sulci*  is  given  at  the  present  day  to  tho  whole 
district  of  the  mainland,  immediately  opposite  to 
& Antioco,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sardinia. 
The  Sulcitani  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  § 6)  are  evi- 
dently the  inhabitants  of  this  district. 

The  Itineraries  mention  a town  or  village  of  the 
mine  of  Sulci  on  the  E.  const  of  Sardinia,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  celebrated 
city  of  the  name.  {Ida.  Ant.  p.  80.)  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  at  Girasol,  near  Tortoli.  (De  la 
Marmora,  p.  443.)  [E.  II.  B.j 

SULGAS,  river.  [Gallla,  p.  954;  Vindalium.] 
SU'LIA,  SULE'NA  (SooAla,  ’2.ov\i,vtx,  Stadias™.  ] 
§§  324,  325),  a promontory  of  Crete,  65  stadia 
from  Matala,  where  there  was  a harbour  and  good  j 
water,  identified  by  Mr.  Pashlcy  (Travels,  vol.  L 
p.  304)  with  lldyhio  Gnlrne,  the  chief  port  of 
Auuiri,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island.  [E,  B.  J.] 
SULIS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
route  from  Dartoritum,  which  is  Dnriorigum  [Da-  | 
iuorigum]  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  to  Gesocribatc 
the  western  extremity  of  Bretagne.  Tho  distance 
from  Darioriguxn  to  Sulis  is  xx.  By  following  the 
direction  of  the  rente  we  come  to  the  junction  of  a 
small  river  named  Scuel  with  tho  river  of  Blavet. 
The  name  and  distance,  as  D’An  villa  supposes,  in- 
dicate the  position  of  Sulis.  [G.  L.] 

SULLONIACAE,  a town  in  Britannia  Romana 
(/ tin . Ant.  p.  471),  now  Brockley  IliU  in  fieri- 
jord.ihii'f.  (Camden,  p.  359.)  [T.  II.  D.] 

SUL  MU  (Sermuruto),  an  ancient  cily  of  Latiuin,  : 


mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  those 
which  were  extinct  in  his  time,  and  incidentally 
noticed  by  VirgiL  (Am.  x.  517.)  It  is  in  all  pro- 
bability  the  same  place  with  the  modem  Sermomta, 
which  stands  on  a hill  between  Norba  ami  Setia, 
looking  over  the  Pontine  Marshes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SULMO  (Soufyiuts  : Eth.  Sulmonensis:  Snlmona), 
a city  of  the  Peligni,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Gizio,  in  a spacious  basin  fanned  by  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  several  minor  streams.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Peligni,  us  an  independent  tribe,  bat  no  notice  of  it 
is  found  in  history  before  the  Roman  conquest.  A 
tradition  alluded  to  by  Ovid  and  Silius  Italic  us, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Solymus,  a Phry- 
gian and  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  is  evi- 
dently a mere  etymological  fiction  (Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
79;  Sil.  Ital.  ix.  70 — 76.)  The  first  mention  of 
Sulmo  occurs  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  its 
territory  was  ravaged  by  Hannibal  in  is.  c.  211,  but 
without  attacking  the  city  itself.  (Liv.  xxvi.  II.) 
Its  name  is  not  noticed  during  the  Social  War,  in 
which  the  Peligni  took  so  prominent  a part ; but  ac- 
cording to  Floras,  it  suffered  severely  in  the  subse- 
quent civil  war  between  Snlla  and  Marius,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  former  as  a punishment  for 
its  attachment  to  his  rival.  (Flor.  iii.  21.)  The 
expressions  of  that  rhetorical  writer  are  not,  however, 
to  be  coostrued  literally,  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
Sulmo  was  confiscated  and  its  lands  assigned  by 
Sulla  to  a body  of  his  soldiers.  (Zuunpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  261.)  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  Sulmo  was 
a well-peopled  and  considerable  town  in  b.c.  49, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Domitius  with  a garrison 
of  seven  cohorts;  but  the  citizens,  who  were  favour- 
ably affected  to  Caesar,  opened  their  gates  to  his 
lieutenant  M.  Antonios  as  soon  ns  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  place.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18;  Cic.  ad  A tL 
viii.  4,  12  a.)  Nothing  more  is  known  historically 
of  Sulmo,  which,  however,  appears  to  have  always 
continued  to  be  a considerable  provincial  town. 
Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  municipal 
towns  whose  districts  composed  the  territory  of  the 
Peligni  (“  Peligni  pars  tertia  ruris,”  Amor.  ii.  16. 1): 
and  this  is  confirmed  both  by  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Coloniarum ; yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been 
a large  place,  and  Ovid  himself  designates  it  as  a 
small  provincial  town.  ( Amor . iii.  15.)  From  the 
Liber  Coloniarum  we  learn  also  that  it  had  received 
a colony,  probably  :n  the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin. 
iii.  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  229,  260);  though 
Pliny  does  not  give  it  the  title  of  a Colonia.  in- 
scriptions, as  well  us  the  geographers  and  Itiner- 
aries, attest  its  continued  existence  us  a municipal 
town  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
241;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 64;  Tub.  Peut.\  OrelL  Inter. 
3850  ; Mommsen,  Inter.  R.N.  pp.  287—289.) 
The  modern  city  of  Sulmona  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  ancient  site : it  is  a tolerably  flourishing  place 
and  an  episcopal  see,  having  succeeded  to  that  dig- 
nity after  the  fall  of  Vulva,  which  had  arisen  on  the 
ruins  of  Corfinium.  (Romauelh,  vol.  iii.  pp.  154 — 
156.) 

The  chief  celebrity  of  Sulmo  is  derived  from  it* 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  who  repeatedly 
alludes  to  it  as  such,  and  celebrates  its  salubrity, 
and  the  numerous  streams  of  clear  and  perennial 
water  in  which  its  neighbourhood  abounded.  B°L 
like  the  whole  district  of  the  Peligni,  it  was  ex- 
tremely cold  in  winter,  whence  Ovid  himself’,  mid 
Silius  llalicus  hi  imitation  of  him,  calls  it  “ gclidus 
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Sulmo”  (Ovid,  Fast.  ir.  81,  Trist.  iv.  10.3,  A mar. 
ii.  16;  Sil.  Itnl.  viii.  511.)  Ita  territory  was  fertile, 
both  iu  corn  and  wine,  and  one  district  of  it,  the  Papua 
Fabianus,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xvii. 
26.  s.  43)  for  the  care  bestowed  on  the  irrigation  of 
the  vineyards. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  little  in- 
terest a9  ruins,  but  indicate  the  existence  of  a con- 
siderable town  ; among  them  are  the  vestiges  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a theatre,  and  thermae,  all  of  them 
without  the  gates  of  the  modem  city.  About  2 
miles  from  thence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Morrone , 
are  some  mins  of  reticulated  masonry,  probably  those 
of  a Homan  villa,  which  has  been  called,  without  the 
slightest  reason  or  authority,  that  of  Ovid.  (Roma- 
nelli,  vol.  in.  pp.  159,  161;  Craven’s  Abruszi , rol. 
ii.  p.  32.) 

Sulmo  was  distant  seven  miles  from  Corfinium,  as 
we  learn  both  from  the  Tabula  and  from  Caesar. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18;  Tab.  Pent,)  Ovid  tells  ua  that 
it  was  90  miles  from  Rome  ( Trist.  iv.  10.  4),  a 
statement  evidently  meant  to  be  precise.  The  actual 
distance  by  the  highroad  would  he  94  miles ; viz. 
70  to  Cerfennia,  17  from  thence  to  Corfinium,  and  7 
from  Corfinium  to  Sulmo.  (I>’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr. 
de  f Untie,  pp.  1 75, 179.)  There  was,  however,  pro- 
bttbly  a branch  road  to  Sulmo,  after  passing  the  Mona 
linens,  avoiding  the  ditour  by  Corfinium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUMATIA  (lovparla,  Paus.  viii.  3.  § 4;  Stcph. 
B.  s.  e.;  Xovfnjrla,  Paus.  viii.  36.  § 7;  7.ovpdruov} 
Pans.  viii.  27.  § 3;  2oufi^rtia,  Steph.  B.  t.  r.),  a 
town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mt.  Macnalus.  It  was  probably 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  now  called  Stjllmna , where 
there  are  some  remains  of  polygonal  walls.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  51 ; Ross,  Pelopounes,  p.  120.) 

SUMMONTORIUM,  a place  in  Vindelicia  {It 
Ant.  p.  277),  where,  according  to  the  Notitia  Im- 
perii, the  commander  of  the  3rd  legion  was  stationed. 
Its  exact  site  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

SUMMUS  PYRENAEUS.  One  of  the  passes  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the 
Table  was  on  the  road  from  Narbo  (Narbonne)  to 
Juncaria  (Junquera)  in  Spain.  The  road  passed  from 
Narbo  through  Ad  Centuriones  and  Ad  Stabulum  ; 
but  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  are  not  correct;  nor  is 
the  distance  in  the  Itin.  correct  from  Summus  Pyre- 
nacus  to  Juncaria.  The  pass,  however,  is  well 
marked;  and  it  is  the  Col  de  Pertus,  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  fort  of  Rellegardc.  This  is  the  road 
by  which  Hannibal  entered  Gallia,  and  the  Roman 
armies  marched  from  Gallia  into  Spain.  A second 
pass  named  Summus  I'yrenaeus  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
was  on  the  road  from  Bench  am  nm  [Bexeharnim] 
in  Aquitania  to  Caesnraugusta  ( Saragoea ) in  Spain. 
The  road  went  through  Uuro  (Oleron)  and  Aspa 
Luca  [Asha  Luca]  and  Forum  Ligneum  [Forum 
LtoNRUM],  which  ia  5 from  Summus  Pyreuaeus. 
This  road  follows  the  Gavt.  dAspe  from  Oleron; 
and  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  vnlley  there  are  two 
roads,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
That  to  the  right  called  Port  de  Bemere  must  be 
the  old  road,  because  it  leads  into  the  valley  of 
A rogues  and  to  Beilo  in  Spain,  which  is  the 
Kbellinum  of  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Summus 
Pyrenaena  to  Saragoea. 

There  is  a third  pass  the  most  western  of  all  also 
named  Summus  Pyrenaeus  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbeliicae  {Da: r)  in  Aquitania  to  Pompelon  ( Pam- 
plona) in  Spain.  The  Summus  Pyrenaeus  is  the 
Souunet  de  Castel-Piuon , from  which  we  desceud 
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into  the  volley  of  Roncesrallee  on  the  road  to  Pam- 
plona [Iml's  Pykenakls].  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
if*.)  [G.  L.] 

SUNA  [Aborigines.] 

SU'NICI.  Tacitus  ( ffiet . iv.  66)  mentions  the 
Sunici  in  the  history  of  the  war  with  Civilis.  Ci- 
vili.s  having  made  an  alliance  with  the  Agrippinensea 
(Co/m)  resolved  to  try  to  gain  over  the  nearest 
people  to  Coin,  and  he  first  secured  the  Sunici. 
Claudius  Lahco  opposed  him  with  a force  hastily 
raised  among  the  Betasii,  1 ungri  and  Nervii.  and  he 
was  confident  in  his  position  by  having  possession  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Mosa.  [Poxs  Mosaic].  No 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  position  of  the  Sunici 
can  be  derived  from  this;  but  perhaps  they  were 
between  Coin  and  the  Maas.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  men- 
tions the  Sunici  between  the  Tungri  and  the  Frisia- 
bones.  [G.  L.] 

SITNIUM  (lovnov:  Eth.  Zovvietfs),  the  name  of 
a promontory  and  demus  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Attica.  The  promontory,  which  forms  the  most 
southerly  point  in  the  country,  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  a great  height,  and  was 
crowned  with  a temple  of  Athena,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  1.  § 1;  Zovtnor  lp6r, 
Horn.  Od.  Hi.  278  ; Soph.  Ajax,  1235;  Eurip.  CgcL 
292;  Vitruv.  ir.  7).  Snnium  was  fortified  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (n.c.  413) 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  passage  of  the  corn- 
ships  to  Athens  (Thuc.  riii.  4),  and  was  regarded 
from  that  time  as  one  of  the  principal  fortreses  of 
Attica  (Comp.  Dem.  pro  Cor.  p.  238;  Liv.  xxxi. 
25;  Scylax,  p.  21.)  Ita  proximity  to  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  probably  contributed  to  its  pros- 
perity, which  passed  into  a proverb  (Anaxand.  ap. 
A then.  vi.  p.  263,  c.)  ; but  even  in  the  time  of 
Cicerc  it  had  sunk  into  decay  (ad  Att  xiii.  10).  The 
circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be  traced,  except  where 
the  precipitous  nature  of  the  rocks  afforded  a natural 
defence.  The  walls  which  are  fortified  with  square 
towers,  are  of  the  most  regular  Hellenic  masonry, 
and  enclose  a space  of  a little  more  than  half  a mile  in 
circumference.  The  southern  part  of  Attica,  ex- 
tending northwards  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
as  far  as  Thoricus  on  the  east,  and  Anaphlystus  on 
the  west,  ia  called  by  Herodotus  the  Suniac  angle 
(rbv  yowbv  t bv  2ovviclk6v,  iv.  99).  Though 
Sunium  was  especially  sacred  to  Athena,  we  learn 
from  Aristophanes  ( F.quit . 557,  Area,  869)  that 
Poseidon  was  also  womhipped  there. 

The  promontory  of  Sunium  ia  now  called  Cape 
Koldnnes,  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
which  still  crown  its  summit.  Leake  observes  that 
“ the  temple  was  a Doric  hexastykt;  but  none  of 
the  columns  of  the  fronts  remain.  The  original 
number  of  those  in  the  flunks  is  uncertain;  but 
there  are  still  standing  nine  columns  of  the  southern, 
and  three  of  the  northern  Bide,  with  their  archi- 
traves, together  with  the  two  columns  and  one  of 
the  antae  of  the  pronaus,  also  bearing  their  archi- 
traves. The  columns  of  the  peristyle  were  3 feet 
4 inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  2 feet  7 inches 
under  the  capital,  with  an  intercolumn iation  below 
of  4 feet  11  inches.  The  height,  including  the 
capital,  was  19  feet  3 inches.  The  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  building  bus  caused  a great  corrosion  in 
the  surface  of  the  marble,  which  was  probably 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains;  for  it  is 
less  homogeneous,  and  of  a coarser  grain,  than  the 
marble  of  Peutele.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  were 
faced  wiih  the  same  kind  of  stone.  The  cntabla* 
3x4 
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ture  of  the  peristyle  of  the  temple  was  adorned 
with  sculpture,  some  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins.  North  of  the  temple,  and 
nearly  in  a line  with  its  eastern  front,  are  founda- 
lions  of  the  P ropy  locum  or  entrance  into  the  sacred 
peribolus:  it  was  about  50  feet  long  and  30  broad, 
and  presented  at  either  end  a front  of  two  Doric 
columns  between  antae,  supporting  a pediment.  The 
columns  were  17  feet  high,  including  the  capita], 
2 feet  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  an 
opening  between  them  of  8 feet  8 inches.”  ( The 
Demi  of  Attica , p.  63,  2nd  ed.)  Leake  remarks 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  any  third  building  visible, 
and  that  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  here,  as 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polios  at  Athens,  Poseidon 
was  honoured  only  with  an  altar.  Wordsworth, 
however,  remarks  that  a little  to  the  NE.  of  the 
peninsnla  on  which  the  temple  stands  is  a conical 
hill,  where  are  extensive  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Poseidon.  (Athens  and  Attica,  p.  207.) 

SUNNESIA,  a small  ishuid  on  the  S.  coast  ol 
Spain  (Geogr.  Kav.  v.  27.)  [T.H.  D.] 

SUN0NENS1S  LACUS,  a lako  in  Bithynia, 
between  the  Aseania  Lucus  and  the  river  Sangariua. 
(Amin.  Marc.  xxvi.  8.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
lake  which  is  mentioned  by  Evagrius  {Ilut.  Eccl. 
ii.  14)  under  the  name  of  Bodvrj  klpvq  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nicomedeia,  and  which  is  at  present 
known  under  the  name  of  Shabanja.  It  seems,  also, 
to  be  the  same  lake  from  which  the  younger  Pliny 
(x.  50)  proposed  to  cut  a canal  to  the  sea.  [L.  S.J 
SUPEKAEQUUM  or  SUPEREQUUM  (Eth. 
Superaequaims:  Costal  Vecchio  Sttbequo),  a town  of 
the  l'eligni,  one  of  the  three  which  possessed  mu- 
nicipal rights,  and  among  which  the  territory  of  that 
people  was  divided.  [Pkuomi.]  Hence  it  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum, 
where  it  is  termed  41  Colonia  Superaeq liana.”  It 
received  a colony  of  veterans,  probably  under  Au- 
gustus, to  which  a fresh  body  of  colonists  was  added 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  229;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  3G1.)  The 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  but 
several  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal  importance. 
Its  site,  which  was  erroneously  transferred  by  CIu- 
verius  to  Palana,  was  clearly  fixed  by  Holstcnius 
at  a place  still  called  Costal  Vecchio  Subetjuo  (in 
older  documents  Subrequo  or  Subrego),  where  the 
inscriptions  alluded  to  are  still  extant.  It  is  situated 
on  a bill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aternus,  and  about 
4 miles  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Valeria.  Its  terri- 
tory probably  comprised  the  hilly  district  between  that 
road  and  the  Aternus.  (Cluvcr,  ftal  p.  758;  Holsten. 
Not  in  Clucer.  p.  145;  Komanclli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  134 — 
137 ; Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  p.  289.)  [_E. 
SUPERAT1I.  [Astukes.] 

SUPEBUM  MAKE.  [Adkiaticum  Mark.] 
SU'PPARA  (Xovmrapa,  Peripl.  M.  E.  c.  52,  cd. 
Mill!.),  a place  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Rarygaza  or  Beroach. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Sowrdpa  (vii.  1.  § 6).  In  Lassen's 
map  it  is  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tdpati  or 
Managuna , not  far  to  the  N.  of  Surat.  This  place 
is  also  mentioned  by  Edrisi  (i.  p.  171),  and  by  Cos- 
mos Indicopleustes  under  the  form  of  'OfifciQk  (p. 
337,  cd.  Montfauc.).  It  has  been  suspected,  with 
much  reason,  by  Benfey,  that  this  is  the  “ Ophir  ” of 
the  Bible, — the  name  in  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew  re- 
spectively offering  some  remarkable  analogies.  (Ben- 
fey, art.  Indian,  in  Ersck  und  C ruber,  p.  28.)  [V.] 


SURIUS. 

SURA  (t&  SuOpa : Eth.  Xoi/frtjvth).  a city  of  Syria, 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  district  of  Palmy- 
rene, long.  72°  40',  lat.  35°  40'  of  Ptolemy,  who 
places  it  between  Alalis  and  Alamata  (v.  15.  § 25); 
apparently  the  Sure  of  the  Peulingcr  Table,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  105  M.I*.  distant  from  Palmyra. 
It  is  called  in  the  Notitiao  Imperii  (§  24)  Flavia 
Turina  Sura  (ap.  Mannert,  p.  408).  It  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Ura  of  Pliny,  where,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Euphrates  turns  to  the  east  from  the 
deserts  of  Palmyra  (v.  24.  a.  87).  He,  however, 
mentions  Sura  (26.  s.  89)  as  the  nearest  town  to 
Philiscum,  a town  of  the  Patthians  on  the  Eu|>hr*tes. 
It  was  126  stadia  distant  from  Heliopolis,  which  was 
situated  in  what  was  called  44  Baiharicus  CKiiijms.” 
It  was  a Roman  garrison  of  some  importance  in  the 
Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarius ; and  a full  account 
is  given  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
taken  and  burned  by  Cboeroes  I.  (a.  d.  532),  who, 
having  marched  three  long  days’  journey  from  Cir- 
cesium  to  Zenobia,  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
thence  proceeded  an  equal  distance  up  the  river  to 
Sura.  Incidental  mention  of  the  bishop  proves  that 
it  was  then  an  episcopal  see.  (Procop.  Bell  Pers.  i. 
18,  ii.  5.)  Its  walls  were  so  weak  that  it  did  not 
hold  out  more  than  half  an  hour;  but  it  was  after- 
wards more  substantially  fortified,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.  (Id.  de  Aedificiis  Justinian*, 
ii.  9.)  “ About  36  miles  below  Balia  (the  Alalis  of 
Ptolemy),  following  the  course  of  the  river,  are  tho 
ruins  of  Sura  ; and  about  6 miles  lower  is  the  ford 
of  ELUamnuim,"  which  Col.  Chcsney  identifies  with 
the  Zeugma  of  Tbapsacus,  where,  according  hi  local 
tradition,  the  army  of  Alexander  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates ( Expedition  for  Surety , tfc.  vol.  i.  p.  416). 
In  the  Chart  (iii.)  it  is  called  Sooreah,  and  marked 
as  “ brick  ruins,”  and  it  is  probable  that  the  exten- 
sive brick  ruins  a little  below  this  site,  between  it 
and  Phunsa  (Tbapsacus),  may  be  the  remains  of 
Alamata,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Sura  by 
Ptolemy.  Ainsworth  is  certainly  wrong  in  identifying 
the  modern  Suriyeh  with  the  ancient  Thapsacus 
(p.  72).  [G.  W.] 

SURA,  a branch  of  the  Mosella  in  Gulfia.  Auso- 
nius  ( Mosclla , v.  354): — 

“ Namqne  ct  Pronaeao  Ncmesaeque  adjuta  moatu 
Sura  tuas  properat  non  degener  ire  sub  undos.” 

The  Sura  (Soar  or  Sure'),  comes  from  Luxembourg, 
and  after  receiving  the  Pronaea  (Prurn)  ami  Nemesa 
(Nit ns),  joins  the  Our , which  falls  into  the  Moselle  on 
the  left  bank  above  Augusta  Trevirorum.  [G.  L.] 
SURAE.  [Sokak.] 

SURASE'NAE  (Sovpatrfjyeu,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  8), 
an  Indian  nation,  noticed  by  Arrian,  who  appear 
to  have  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  They 
were  famous  for  the  worship  of  the  Indian  Hercules, 
and  had  two  principal  cities,  Mcthora  ( Madura ) 
and  Cleisobora.  The  name  is,  pure  Sanscrit,  Sura - 
senakas.  [V.J 

SURDAONES,  n people  of  HispaniaTarracouemus 
seated  near  Ilerda,  and  probably  belonging  to  the 
Ilcrgcteo.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [T.H.D.] 

SU'RIUM  (2ot/pior,  Ptol.  v.  10.  § 6).  a place  in 

Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Surius.  (Plin.  vi.  4.  s. 

4.)  There  is  still  Ht  this  spot  a plain  called  Sttrarn. 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  ii.  p.  809.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SU'RIUS  a small  tributary  river  of  the  Phasts  in 
Colchis.  (Plin.  vi.  4 s.  4.)  According  to  the  sumo 
authority,  its  water  had  a petrifying  power  (ii.  103. 
s.  106.)  [T.H.D.] 


SURRENTINUM  PROM. 
SURRENTINUM  PROM.  [Mutskvab  Prom.] 

SUKHKNTUM  Strab.;  lovpirrov, 

Plol. : Eth.  Surrentinus  : Sorrento),  & city  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
beautiful  gulf  called  the  Crater  or  Bay  of  Naples, 
about  7 miles  from  the  headland  called  Minervae 
Promontorium,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  that  buy.  We  have  very  little  information  as  to 
its  early  history;  its  name  is  never  mentioned  till 
after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Campania.  Tradition 
indeed  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Surrentum  to  the 
Greeks,  but  whether  it  was  a colony  from  Cumae, 
or  an  earlier  Greek  settlement,  we  have  no  account: 
and  there  does  not  appear  any  evidence  that  it  had, 
like  many  places  in  this  part  of  Italy,  a distinctly 
Greek  character  in  historical  times.  Strabo  calls  it 
a Campanian  city  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  247),  but  this  may 
very  probably  refer  to  its  not  beiup  one  of  those 
occupied  by  the  Picentines.  According  to  the 
Liber  Colouiarum  a great  part  of  its  territory,  and 
perhaps  the  town  itself,  was  considered  in  a certain 
sense  as  consecrated  to  Minerva,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  tc  her  celebrated  temple  on  the  adjoining 
promontory,  and  was  for  that  reason  occupied  by 
Greek  settlers  (Lib.  CoL  p.  236).  It  nevertheless 
received  a partial  colony  under  Augustus  {lb.),  but 
without  attaining  the  runk  or  character  of  a Culonia. 
Numerous  insci iptions  record  its  existence  as  a 
municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is 
noticed  by  all  the  geographers  : but  its  name  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history  (Strab.  /.  c.;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
e.  9 ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9 ; PtoL  iii.  1.  § 7 ; Orell.  Inscr. 
3742;  Mommsen,  laser.  R.  N.  2111—2125).  It 
was,  however,  resorted  to  by  wealthy  Romans  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  scenery  and  delightful 
climate ; among  others  Pollius  Felix,  the  friend  of 
Statius,  had  a villa  there,  which  the  poet  has 
celebrated  at  considerable  length  in  one  of  his  miner 
poems  {Silo.  ii.  2).  We  are  told  also  that  Agrippa 
Puetumus,  when  he  first  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Augustus,  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Surrentum, 
before  be  was  consigned  to  more  complete  banish- 
ment in  the  island  of  PUnasia  (Suet.  Aug.  65). 

But  the  chief  celebrityof  Surrentum  was  derived 
from  its  wine,  which  enjoyed  a high  reputation  at 
Rome,  and  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  poets  of 
the  Empire.  It  was  considered  very  wholesome,  and 
was  in  consequence  recommended  by  physicians  to 
convalescents  and  invalids.  Tiberius  indeed  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  it  owed  its  reputation  entirely 
to  the  physicians,  and  was  in  reality  no  better  than 
vinegar.  It  did  not  attain  its  maturity  till  it  had 
been  kept  25  years  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8 ; Athenae.  i. 
p.  126;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  710;  Martial,  xiii.  110; 
Stat.  Silc.  iii.  5.  102;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Colutn.  R. 
R.  iii.  2.  § 10).  We  learn  from  Martial  also  (xiii. 
110,  xiv.  102)  that  Surrentum  wras  noted  for  its 
pottery.  The  hills  which  produced  the  celebrated 
wine  were  those  which  encircle  the  plain  in  which 
the  city  was  situated  (“  Surrentini  collet,"  Ovid.  Met. 
1.  c.),  and  separate  it  from  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  on 
tile  other  side  These  hills  form  a part  of  the  ridge 
which  descends  from  the  lofty  mountain  group  of 
the  Monte  S.  Angelo  between  Castellamare  and 
Amalfi,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  headland 
opjsmite  Capri  This  point,  now  called  the  Punla 
della  CampunelUi,  tho  ancient  Prucnontorium  Mi- 
nervae, was  known  also  by  the  name  of  Surrentinum 
Promontorium,  from  its  close  connection  with  the 
town  of  Surrentum  (Tac.  Anu.  iv.  67;  Stat.  Silr. 
v.  3.  105).  The  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Sirens, 
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from  which  Surrentum  itself  was  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  situated 
(though  the  expressions  of  Strabo  are  not  very  clear) 
between  this  headland  and  the  town  (Strab.  r.  p. 
247).  But  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (Sirenusae 
Insulae)  were  certainly  tho  rocks  now  called  Li 
Galli,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  promontory.  The 
villa  of  Pollius,  which  is  described  by  Statius  us 
looking  down  upon  the  deep  Gulf  of  JStteoli,  stood 
upon  the  headland  now  called  Capo  di  Sorrento,  on 
the  W.  of  the  town,  separating  the  Bay  of  Sorrento 
from  that  of  Massa:  extensive  ruins  of  it  aie  still 
visible,  and  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  jioet’a  descrip- 
tion. (Stat.  Silo.  ii.  2;  Swioburue’s  Travels,  vol.  L 
pp.  88—90.) 

The  other  ruins  still  visible  at  Sorrento  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  of  no  great  interest : they  present 
numerous  fragments  of  buildings  of  imperial  times, 
to  some  of  which  the  names  of  a temple  of  Hercules, 
temple  of  Neptune,  &c.  have  been  applied  by  local 
antiquarians,  with  no  other  foundation  than  tho 
fuct  that  we  learn  from  Statius  the  existence  of 
temples  to  those  divinities  at  Surrentum.  The  most 
considerable  relic  of  antiquity  is  a Piscina  of  largo 
dimensions,  which  is  in  such  good  preservation  that 
it  still  serves  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water. 
The  modem  town  of  Sorrento  is  a flourishing  and 
populous  place  with  a population  of  above  6000 
souls:  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  strangers  on  account 
of  its  mild  and  delicious  climate,  for  which  it  is 
already  extolled  by  Silius  Italicus  (*‘ Zephyro  Sur- 
rentum mollc  saluhri,”  Sil.  Ilal.  v.  466  ) [E.  H.  B.] 

SUSA  (T<k  2 ou<ra,  AeschvL  Dvrs.  535,  730; 
lierod.  i.  188;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  6.  § 8,  &c.;  in  O.  T. 
Sm  shan,  Esther,  i.  2;  Nehemiah,  i.  I;  Daniel, 
viii.  2),  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Susianu, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Chaaapee  {Kerkhah). 
There  was  considerable  doubt  among  the  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this  celebrated 
city.  Thus  Arrian  (vii.  7),  Pliny  (vi.  27.  a.  31), 
and  Daniel  (viii.  2)  place  it  on  the  Kulaeus  (Ulai 
in  Daniel):  while  from  other  authors  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
728)  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  was  situated  on  tho 
Choospes.  (For  the  probable  cause  of  this  confusion, 
see  CiiOAfti’Ka.)  We  may  add,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Curtius,  Alexander  on  his  way  from 
Babylon  had  to  cross  the  Choaspes  before  he  could 
reach  Susa  (v.  2),  and  that  the  same  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  account  of  Aristagoras  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  places  in  Persia  in  his 
address  to  Cleomcnes.  (Herod,  v.  52.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  early  tradition  of  the  country  that 
Susa  was  founded  by  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes 
(Plin.  1.  c.);  and  it  is  described  by  Aeschylus  as 
fUy*  Hutto  Xovclhot  {Pert.  119).  By  others  it  is 
termed  M tuvoveiov  turn/  (Herod,  v.  54),  and  its 
origin  is  attributed  to  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tit  bonus. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a native  Persian  word  Susan 
(meaning  lily),  from  the  great  abundance  of  those 
plants  in  that  neighbourhood.  . (Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  513,  ed.  Caasaub.)  Athenaeua 
also  coufirins  the  account  of  the  excellence  of 
the  climate  of  Susa  {L  c.).  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  word  Hownvov  was  well  known  as  applied 
to  an  unguent  extracted  from  lilies.  (Dioacor. 
iii.  c.  de  lilio;  Athen.  xv.  p.  609;  Etymol.  M. 
s.  v.  1 outJivor).  The  city  was  said  to  have  been 
120  stadia  in  circumference  (Strab.  /.  c.),  ami  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a wall,  built  like  that  of 
Babylon  of  burnt  brick.  (Strab.  L c.;  Paiw.  iv.  31. 
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§ 5.)  Diodorus  (xix.  16,  xvii.  65)  and  Cassiodoros 
( vii.  1 5)  speak  of  the  strength  and  splendour  of  its 
citadel;  and  the  latter  writer  affirms  that  there  was 
a splendid  palace  there,  built  for  Cyras  by  Memnon. 
Besides  this  structure,  Pliny  speaks  of  a celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  (4  c.;  see  also  Mart.  Capella,  vi. 
tic  India,  p.  225,  ed.  Grotius),  in  all  probability 
that  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Anaitis:  while  St.  Jerome 
adds,  that  Daniel  erected  a town  there  (Hieronym.  in 
Dan.),  a story  which  Josephus  narrates,  with  less 
probability,  of  Kcbatana.  {Ant.  x.  11.)  Susa  was 
one  of  the  capitals  at  which  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
wont  to  Apend  a portion  of  the  year.  Thus  Cyrus, 
according  to  Xenophon,  lived  there  during  the  three 
monllis  of  the  spring.  ( Cyrop . viii.  6.  § 22.) 
Strabo  offers  the  most  probable  reason  for  this 
custom,  where  he  states  that  Sosiana  was  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  the  royal  residence  from  its  central 
position  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and 
from  the  qniet  and  orderly  character  of  its  govern- 
ment (4  c.)  From  these  and  other  reasons,  Susa 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  treasury  of  the 
Persian  empire  (Herod,  v.  49);  and  how  vast  were 
the  treasures  laid  up  there  by  successive  kings,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  narrative  in  Arrian,  of  the 
sums  paid  by  Alexander  to  his  soldiers,  and  of  the 
presents  made  by  him  to  his  leading  generals,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  at  Susa  with  Barsinc  and 
Parysatis  (Curt.  vii.  4,  5):  eveu  long  after  Alex- 
ander's death,  Antigonos  found  a great  amount  of 
plunder  still  at  Susa.  (Diod.  xix  48.) 

With  regard  to  the  modern  site  to  be  identified 
as  that  of  the  ruins  of  Susa,  there  has  been  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  in  modern  times.  This 
has,  however,  chiefly  arisen  from  the  scarcity  of 
travellers  who  huve  examined  the  localities  with  any 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  first  who  did  so,  Mr. 
Kinneir,  at  once  decided  that  the  modern  Sus, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  Kerkhah  and  river  of 
Dig , must  represent  the  Shushan  of  Daniel,  the  Susa 
of  profane  authors.  {Travel*,  p.  99;  comp.  Mal- 
colm, Hist  Persia,  i.  p.  256.)  Rennell  had  indeed 
ausfwcted  as  much  long  before  {Geogr.  llerodot . i. 
p.  302);  but  Vincent  and  others  had  advanced  the 
rival  claim  of  Shuster.  {Anc.  Commerce,  i.  p.  439.) 
The  question  lots  been  now  completely  set  at  rest, 
by  the  careful  excavations  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  first  by  Colonel  (now  Sir 
W.  F.)  Williams,  and  secondly  by  Mr.  Loft  us.  The 
results  of  their  researches  are  given  by  Mr.  Loflus  in 
n ]w(ier  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in 
November,  1855.  ( Transactions,  vol.  v.  new  series.) 
Mr.  Loft  us  found  three  great  mounds,  measuring 
together  more  than  3)  miles  in  circumference,  and 
above  100  feet  in  height ; and,  on  excavating,  laid 
bare  the  remains  of  a gigantic  colonnade,  having  a 
frontage  of  343  feet,  and  a depth  of  244,  consisting 
of  a central  square  of  36  columns,  flanked  to  the  X., 
E.,  and  W.  by  a similar  number — the  whole  arrange* 
ment  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis.  A great  number  of 
other  curious  discoveries  were  made,  the  most  im- 
portant being  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform 
character.  Enough  of  these  has  been  already- 
deciphered  to  show,  that  some  of  the  works  on  the 
mound  belong  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Among 
other  important  but  later  records  is  an  inscription, — 
the  only  memorial  yet  discovered  of  Artaxcrxes 
Mnemon,  the  conqueror  of  the  Greeks  at  Cunaxa, — 
which  describes  the  completion  of  a paUec,  com- 
me  need  by  Dareius  the  sun  of  Hyataspes  and 
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dedicated  to  the  goddesses  Tanaitis  and  Mithra. 
A Greek  inscription  was  also  inet  with,  carved  on 
the  lose  of  a column,  and  staling  that  Arreneides 
was  the  governor  of  Susiana.  The  natives  exhibit  a 
monument  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  they  call 
and  believe  to  be  the  tomb  of  Daniel.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  it  is  a modern  structure  of 
the  Mohammedan  times.  [V.} 

SUSIA'NA  {ij  lotwiaHj,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 1 ; Polyb. 
v.  46;  Strab.  xv.  729,  Ac.;  h Zouals,  Strab.  xv. 
731 ; rj  Sovaids,  Strab.  ii.  p.  134),  an  extensive  pro- 
vince in  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  consisting  in 
great  measure  of  plain  country,  but  traversed  by 
some  ranges  of  mountains.  Its  boundaries  are  vari- 
ously giv**n  by  different  writers  according  as  it  was 
imagined  to  include  more  or  less  of  the  adjacent  di»- 
trict  of  Persia.  Generally,  its  limits  may  be  stated 
to  have  been,  to  the  N.,  Media  with  the  mountains 
Char  ban  us  and  Cambalidos,  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Parachoathras;  to  the  E.  the  outlying  spurs  of  the 
Parachuathras  and  the  river  Oroatis;  to  the  S.  the 
Persian  gulf  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oroatis  to  that 
of  the  Tigris;  and  to  the  W.  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia.  (Cf.  Ptol.  4 c.  with  Strab. 
4 e.,  who,  however,  treats  Susiana  as  part  of  Persia). 
As  a province  it  appears  to  have  been  very  fertile, 
especially  in  grain,  but  exposed  along  the  coasts  to 
intense  heat.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  731.)  The  vine,  the 
Macedonians  are  said  to  have  introduced.  (Strab. 

4 c.)  Its  principal  mountains  are  those  on  the  N., 
called  by  Pliny  Charbanus  and  Cambalidus  (vi.  27. 
s.  31),  while  a portion  of  the  Montes  Uxii  probably 
belonged  to  this  province,  as  in  them  is  a pass 
called  IloAai  2u<xi5*s.  (Polyaen.  iv.  3.  27.) 

Susiana  was  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  which 
flowed  either  to  the  Tigris  or  Persian  gulf,  from  the 
high  mountain  watershed  whereby  it  was  surrounded. 
Of  these  the  principal  were  the  Eulaeus  ( A'anin), 
the  Chaaspes  {Kerkhah).  the  Coprates  (river  of 
Diz),  the  lledyphon  or  Hedy pnus  ( Jerrdhi), and  the 
Oroatis  {Tab).  The  inhabitants  of  the  district 
api>eAr  to  have  borne  indifferently  the  names  of 
Susii  or  Susiani,  and,  as  inhabitants  of  the  plain 
country,  to  have  been  devoted  to  agricultural  em- 
ployments; in  the  mountains,  however,  were  tribes  of 
robbers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  strong  enough 
to  levy  black  mail  even  on  their  kings  when  travers- 
ing their  passes.  (Strab.  xv.  p 728.)  Another 
name,  whereby  the  people  were  known,  at  least  in 
early  times,  was  Cissii  (Aesch.  Pers.  16),  and  the 
land  itself  Cissia  (Strab.  xv.  p.  728;  Ilerod.  v.  49). 
This  name  is  clearly  connected  with  that  of  one  of 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  people,  the  Consaei,  who  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  ancient  authors.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  522;  Arr.  Jnd.  40;  Polyb.  v.  54,  &c.)  Thera 
were  many  different  tribes  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Susiana;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  now  to  determine 
to  wlrnt  different  races  they  may  have  belonged. 
Among  these,  the  most  prominent  were  the  Uxii,  a 
robber  tribe  on  the  mountain  borders  of  Media;  the 
Messabatae.  who  occupied  a valley  district,  probably 
now  that  known  as  h/dh-Sabadan;  the  Cossaei,  in 
the  direction  along  the  Median  mountains;  and  the 
Elymaei,  inhabitants  of  Llymais  the  remnant,  in  all 
probability,  of  the  earliest  dwellers  in  this  province — 
Elam  being  the  name  whereby  this  whole  district  is 
known  in  the  sacred  records.  {I south,  xxi.  2 ; 
Jerem.  xlix.  25.)  Besides  the**,  several  smaller 
districts  are  noticed  in  different  authors,  as  Caban- 
dene,  Corbiana,  Gnhieue,  and  Characcne.  Though 
l’toleniy  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  small 
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towns,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  city  of  im- 
portance in  Snsiana,  excepting  Susa  itself.  [V.] 

SUSUDATA  (2oi/<roi>flara),  a place  in  the  south- 
east of  Germany,  probably  in  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Silingae,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vandalici  Montes. 
(Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 28.)  Its  exact  site  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. [L.  S.] 

SUTHUL,  a town  and  fortress  in  the  interior  of 
Nntnidia,  where  Jugurtha  had  a treasury.  (Sail. 
Jug.  37.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUTRIUM  (2ovrpioy:  Eth.  Sutriensis:  Sutri), 
a city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
that  country,  32  miles  from  Home,  on  tho  line  of 
the  Via  Cassia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
an  ancient  Etruscan  site,  but  apparently  a small 
town,  and  in  all  probability  a mere  dependency  of 
one  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  Veii  that  the  Ifomans  carried 
their  arms  as  far  as  Sutrium,  which  they  first 
attacked  in  b.  c.  391,  with  what  success  is  uncertain 
(Diod.  xir.  98);  but  it  must  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  either  in  that  or  the  following  year,  as  we 
find  it  in  a state  of  dependency  on  Home  immediately 
after  the  Gaulish  invasion.  (Liv.  vi.  3.)  The  very 
year  after  that  event  (b.  c.  389)  the  neighbouring 
Etruscans  laid  siege  to  Sntrium  with  a large  force; 
the  city  fell  into  their  hands,  but  was  recovered  (as 
the  tradition  related)  by  the  dictator  Camillas  on 
the  same  day.  (Liv.  vi.  3;  Diod.  xiv.  117.)  Very 
nearly  the  same  story  is  told  again  in  n.  c.  385, 
when  the  city  was  half  taken  by  the  Etruscans,  but 
recovered  by  Camillus  and  Valerius.  (Liv.  ri.  9.) 
It  was  doubtless  with  a view  to  guard  against  the  . 
repetition  of  these  surprises  that  two  years  after-  1 
wards  Sutrium  received  a Homan  colony,  n.  C 383  | 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  and  henceforth  became,  in  con- 
junction with  the  neighbouring  Nepete,  one  of  the 
principal  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory on  this  side;  hence  Livy  terms  it  “ claustra 
Etruriae.”  (Liv.  ix.  32.)  We  do  not  find  any 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  till  b.  c.  311, 
when  the  Etruscans  again  laid  siege  to  the  city 
with  their  united  forces,  but  were  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  under  its  walls  by  Aemilius  Barbula. 
(Liv.  1.  e.)  The  next  year  (u.  c.  310)  they  were 
able  to  renew  the  siege  at  the  opening  of  the  cam-  i 
paign,  but  were  once  more  defeated  by  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ci- 
tninian  forest,  which  lay  only  a few  miles  distant.  1 
(lb.  33,  35.)  But  this  barrier  was  now  for  the 
first  time  passed  by  the  Homan  arms,  and  hence- 
forth the  wars  with  the  Etruscans  were  transferred 
to  a more  northerly  region.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore, we  hear  but  little  of  Sutrium,  which  was,  how- 
ever, still  for  a time  the  outpost  of  the  Homan  power 
on  the  side  of  Etruria.  (Liv.  x.  14.)  Its  name 
is  next  mentioned  after  a long  interval  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  as  one  of  the  Colonise  Latinae, 
which,  in  b.  c.  209,  declared  their  inability  to  bear 
any  longer  the  burdens  of  the  war.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence punished  at  a later  period  by  the  impocition 
of  still  heavier  con tri billions.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix. 
15.)  Its  territory  was  one  of  those  in  which  per- 
mission was  given  to  the  exiled  citizens  of  Capua  to 
settle.  (Id.  xxvi.  34.) 

Sutrium  continued  under  the  Homan  government 
to  be  a small  and  unimportant  country  town:  it  is 
only  once  again  mentioned  iri  history,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Perusian  War  (l*.  c.  41),  when  it  was 
occupied  by  Agrippa,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nications of  Lucius  Antouius  with  Home.  (Appian, 
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B.  C.  v.  31.)  But  its  position  on  the  Cassian  Way 
preserved  it  from  falling  into  decay,  like  so  many  of 
the  Etruscan  cities,  under  the  Homan  Empire:  it  is 
noticed  by  all  the  geographers,  and  its  continued 
existence  down  to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire 
is  proved  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  the  Itineraries. 
We  learn  that  it  received  a fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  in  consequence  of  which  it  bears  in  inscrip- 
tions the  titles  “ Colonia  Julia  Sutrina.”  (Strab.  v. 
p.  226;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 50;  I tin.  Ant. 
p.  286;  Tab.  PeuL;  Lib.  Cot  p.  217;  Gruter,  Inter. 
p.  302.  1 ; Zurnpt,  </e  Cot.  p.  351.) 

The  modem  town  of  Sutri  is  but  a poor  place 
with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  but  retains  its 
episcopal  see,  which  it  has  preserved  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  as  is  shown  by  many  fragmenta  of  columns  and 
other  architectural  ornaments  built  into  the  modem 
bouses,  as  well  as  by  some  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  resemble  in  tbeur  style  of  construction 
those  of  Nepe  and  Falerii.  The  situation  is,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  towns  in  this  p.rt  of  Etruria, 
on  a nearly  isolated  hill  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs 
or  banks  of  tufo  rock,  of  no  great  elevation,  and 
surrounded  by  6mall  glens  or  ravines  on  all  sides. 
In  the  cliff}  which  bound  these  ore  excavated 
nnmerous  tombs,  of  no  groat  interest.  But  the 
most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  at  Sutri  is  ita 
amphitheatre,  which  is  excavated  in  the  tufo  rock, 
and  is  in  this  respect  unique  of  its  kind.  It  is, 
however,  of  small  size,  and,  though  irregular  in 
construction,  its  architectural  details  are  all  of  a 
late  character:  hence  it  is  probable  that  it  is  really 
of  Homan  and  Imperial  times,  though  great  im- 
portance has  been  sometimes  attached  to  it  as  a 
specimen  of  an  original  Etruscan  amphitheatre.  Its 
anomalies  and  irregularities  of  structure  are  pro- 
bably owing  only  to  the  fact  that  it  was  worked  out 
of  a previously  existing  stone-quarry.  (Dennis’s 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  94 — 97 ; Nibby,  binturni, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  142,  143.)  [E.  11.  B.) 

SUZAE1  (2ov(cuot),  a tribe  of  ancient  Persia, 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  § 3).  Lusscti  considers 
from  this  Dame  that  they  were  connected  with  tho 
people  of  Susa,  and  that  they  were  of  the  some 
race  as  the  Uxii,  one  of  the  mountain  races  of  Su- 
siitna.  (Freeh,  u.  Gruber's  EncycL  iii.  sect.  voL 
xvii.  p.  438.)  [V.j 

SYAGROS  PROMON T ORIUM  (luaypot  4*pa), 
a promontory  of  tlio  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Adntmitac,  the  westernmost  of  the 
gulf  of  the  Sachulitae,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  luug. 
90°,  lat.  14°  (vi.  7.  § 11).  He  comments  on  an 
error  of  his  predecessor,  Marinus,  who,  he  says,  places 
the  gulf  Sachaliles  on  the  W.  of  Cape  Syagros,  while 
all  who  had  navigated  those  seas  distinctly  asserted 
that  the  country  Sachslitis  and  its  synonymous  bay 
were  to  tho  K.  of  Syagros  (i.  17.  §§  2,  3).  Marci- 
anus  (p.  23,  ap.  Hudton  Gcogr.  Min.  tom.  i.)  agrees 
with  Ptolemy.  The  author  of  the  Pcriplus  ascribed 
to  Arriau  seems,  however,  to  confirm  the  testimony 
of  Marinus,  by  placing  the  Sinus  Sac-halites  next  to 
Cane  Emporium,  between  that  and  Syagros  Prom  on  - 
tonum,  and  naming  the  bay  to  the  E.  of  Syagros, 
Omana,  which  he  reckons  as  600  stadia  in  width; 
but  as  he  mentions  still  further  to  the  K.,  Mascha 
Port  us,  as  a magazine  for  the  spicery  of  Sachalitis, 
which  he  there  more  fully  describes,  it  is  passible 
that  he  may  hare  included  all  the  country  as  tar  E. 
as  Muscha  under  this  name.  It  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  Omana  Nulls  could  be  no  port  of  the  present 
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district  of  Oman.  The  maps  give  no  hay  to  the  W. 
of  Syagros,  where  the  Tret  us  Port  us  was  situated. 
The  PeripluB  says  that  the  cape  extended  eastward, 
places  a castle  with  a harbour  and  magazine  at 
Syagros,  and  describes,  in  connection  with  it,  tlie 
Dioscoridis  Insula  ( Socotora ),  which  Pliny  places 
at  a distance  of  2240  stadia. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  this  promon- 
tory Syagros  with  the  modern  Has  Far  task,  which 
derives  its  designation  from  the  snout  of  the  animal 
commemorated  in  its  Greek  name,  which  was  pro- 
bably a loose  translation  of  its  native  appellation. 
The  Peri  plus  descrilies  Syagros  as  the  largest  pro- 
montory in  the  world, — an  hyperbolical  expression, 
no  doubt,  but  better  suited  to  this  cape  than  to  any 
other  on  the  coast,  since  the  isolated  mountain  that 
forms  Rns  Fartask  reaches  an  elevation  of  2500  feet, 
and  is  I'isible  at  a distance  of  60  miles;  while  those 
of  lias  Saugra  (al.  Saukira),  further  to  the  E.,  some- 
times identified  with  Syagros  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity of  name,  do  not  exceed  600  feet.  The  subject, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  free  from  difficulty, 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ptolemy  places  Moscha 
Port  ns, — which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Muscha  Port  us  of  the  Peri  pi  us,  and  is  identified 
with  Dtafar  or  Saphar, — \V. of  Syagros;  in  which 
case  Has  Xoos  (al.  -Vow),  or  Has  Saugra  (aL  «$aw- 
kira),  must  be  his  Syagros,  and  the  Sachalites 
Sinus  still  further  K.  But  since  the  distance  be- 
tween Socatrm  and  the  coast  at  Has  Fartask , about 
20(H)  stadia,  approximates  much  more  nearly  to 
Pliny's  figures,  240  M.P.  (=  2240  stadia),  than  that 
between  the  same  island  and  either  of  the  other 
capes, — for  Rtu  Xoos  is  3600  stadia  distant,  and  Ras 
Saugra  considerably  more, — the  most  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  hypothesis 
adopted  aU>ve,  of  two  ports  called  Moscha  on  the 
Mine  coast.  [Moscha.]  (See  & Hiller’s  Notes  to 
Didot's  ed.  of  the  Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  rol.  i.  pp. 
279,  280.)  The  question  has  been  examined  by 
Dean  Vincent,  who  was  the  first  to  fix  correctly  this 
important  point  in  Arabian  geography,  and  his  main 
conclusions  are  acquiesced  in  by  Air.  Forster,  who 
has  corroborated  them  by  fresh  evidence  from  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers  : and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting fact,  that  while  the  Greek  geographers 
appear  to  have  translated  the  native  uame  of  the 
ca|«,  which  it  retains  to  this  day,  the  natives  would 
appear  to  have  adopted  a modification  of  that  Greek 
translation  as  the  name  of  the  town  situated,  then  as 
now,  under  the  cape,  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Rugger.  (Vincent,  Periplus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  331  — 351 ; 
Forster,  Arabia , vol.  ii.  pp.  1G6  — 177.)  [G.  W.J 

SY'BARIS  (2'  tfopii:  Eth.  5o$apfT7jT,SybariU), 
a celebrated  city  of  Magna  Greet  ia,  situated  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  but  a short  distance 
from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  C rat  his  and 
Sybaris.  (Sireh.  vi.  jx  263;  Diod.  xii.  9.)  The 
last  of  these,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  was 
the  stream  now  called  the  Cuscile , which  at  the 
present  day  falls  into  the  Crati  about  3 miles  from 
ita  mouth,  but  in  ancient  times  undoubtedly  pursued 
an  indejiendent  course  to  the  sea.  Sybaris  was 
apparently  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  being  founded,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Scymnoa  Chius,  as  early  as  b.  c.  720. 
(Scyrnn.  Ch.  360;  Clinton,  F.  H . vol.  i.  p.  174.) 
It  was  an  Achaean  colony,  and  its  Oukist  was  a 
citizen  of  Helice  in  Achaia : but  with  the  Achaean 
emigrants  were  mingled  a number  of  Troezenian 
citizens.  Thu  Ac  Lacuna,  however,  eventually  ob- 


j tainexl  the  preponderance,  and  drove  out  the  Tro©- 
zciiians.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; Arist.  PoL  v.  3.)  The 
Sybarites  indeed  appear  to  have  sought  for  an  origin 
in  heroic  times;  and  Solinus  has  a story  that  the 
first  founder  of  the  city  was  a son  of  Ajax  Oileua 
(Solin.  2.  § 10);  but  this  is  evidently  mere  fiction, 
and  the  city  was,  historically  speaking,  undoubtedly 
an  Achaean  colony.  It  rose  rapidly  to  great  pro- 
sperity, owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fertility  of 
the  plain  in  which  it  was  situated.  Its  citizens  also, 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  many  of  the  Greek  states, 
freely  admitted  settlers  of  other  nations  to  the  righta 
of  citizenship,  and  the  vast  population  of  the  city 
is  expressly  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  this  cause. 
(Diod.  xii.  9.)  The  statements  transmitted  to  ua 
of  the  power  ami  opulence  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of 
the  luxurious  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  have  indeed 
a very  fabulous  aspect,  and  are  without  doubt  grossly 
exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the 
main  fact  that  Sybaris  had  in  I be  sixth  century  b.  c. 
attained  a degree  of  wealth  and  power  unprecedented 
among  Greek  cities,  and  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  rest  of  the  Hellenic  world.  We  are  told  tliat 
the  Sybarites  ruled  over  25  subject  cities,  and  could 
bring  into  the  field  300,000  of  their  own  citizens 
(Strab.  1.  c.),  a statement  obviously  incredible.  The 
subject  cities  were  probably  for  tire  moat  part  Oeno- 
trian  towns  in  the  interior,  but  we  know  that  Svburis 
had  extended  its  dominion  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  where  it  had  founded  the  colonies 
of  Posidonia,  Latin,  and  Scidrus.  The  city  itself 
was  said  to  be  not  leas  than  50  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  horsemen  or  knights  who  figured  at 
the  religious  processions  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  5000  in  number  (AtheD.  xii.  p.  519),  which, 
wonld  prove  that  these  wealthy  citizens  were  more 
than  four  times  as  numerous  as  at  Athens.  Srn in- 
dy rides,  a citizen  of  Sybaris,  who  was  one  of  tho 
suitors  for  the  daughters  of  Cleisthencs  of  Sicyon,  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  havo  surpassed  all  other  men 
in  refined  luxury.  (Herod,  vi.  127.)  It  was 
asserted  that  on  this  occasion  he  carried  with  him 
a train  of  1000  slaves,  including  cooks,  fishermen, 
&c.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  273;  Diod.  viiL  Fr.  19.)  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  talcs  that  are  told  by 
various  writers,  especially  by  Athenaeus,  concerning 
the  absurd  refinements  of  luxury  ascribed  to  the  Sy- 
barites, and  which  havo  rendered  their  very  name 
proverbial.  (Alhenae.  xii.  pp.  518 — 521;  Diod. 
viii.  Fr.  18  — 20;  Suid.  s.  v.  SuSapmuais.) 
They  were  particularly  noted  for  the  splendour  ot 
their  attire,  which  was  formed  of  the  finest  Milesian 
wool,  and  this  gave  rite  to  extensive  commercial 
relations  with  Miletus,  which  produced  a du»s 
friendship  between  the  two  cities.  (Timoeus,  op. 
Athen.  xii.  p.  519;  Herod,  vi.  21.)  As  an  instance 
of  their  magnificence  we  are  told  that  Alcimeues 
of  Sybaris  had  dedicated  as  a votive  offering  in  tho 
temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  a splendid  figured  robe, 
which  long  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Diony- 
sius of  Syracuse,  and  was  sold  by  him  for  120 
talents,  or  more  than  24,000/.  sterling.  (Pseud 
Arist.  Mirttb.  96;  Allien,  xii.  p.  541.) 

Notwithstanding  these  details  concerning  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  Sybaris.  we  are  almost  wholly 
without  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  city 
until  shortly  before  its  fall.  Herodotus  incidentally 
refers  to  the  time  of  Smindyride>  (about  580 — 560, 
u.  c.)  as  the  period  when  Sybaris  wus  at  the  height 
of  its  power.  At  a later  period  it  seems  to  have 
been  agitated  by  political  uisscusious,  with  tho 
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circumstances  of  whicli  we  are  very  imperfectly  ] 
acquainted.  It  appears  that  the  government  had 
previously  been  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  to 
which  such  persons  as  Sm  indy  rides  and  Alcimenes 
naturally  belonged;  hot  the  democratic  party,  headed 
by  a demagogue  named  Telys,  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing their  power,  and  drove  a considerable 
number  of  the  leading  citizens  into  exile.  Telys 
hereupon  seems  to  have  raised  himself  to  the  position 
of  despot  or  tyrant  of  the  city.  The  exiled  citizens 
took  refuge  at  Crotona;  but  not  content  with  their 
victory,  Telys  and  his  partisans  called  upon  the 
Cmtoniats  to  surrender  the  fugitives.  This  they 
refused  to  do,  and  the  Sybarites  hereupon  declared 
war  on  them,  and  inarched  upon  Crotona  with  an 
army  said  to  have  amounted  to  300,000  men.  They 
were  met  at  the  river  Traeis  by  the  Crotoniata, 
wliose  army  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a third  of 
their  numbers;  notwithstanding  which  they  obtained 
a complete  victory,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sybarites  to  the  sword,  continuing  the  pursuit  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  city,  of  which  they  easily  made 
themselves  masters,  and  which  they  determined  to 
destroy  so  entirely  that  it  should  never  again  be 
inhabited.  For  this  purpose  they  turned  the  course 
of  the  river  Crathis,  so  that  it  inundated  the  site  of 
tlie  city  and  buried  the  ruins  under  the  deposits  that 
it  brought  down.  (Diod.  xii.  9,  10;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
263;  Herod,  v.  44;  Athenae.  xii.  p.  521;  Scymn. 
Ch.  337 — 360.)  This  catastrophe  occurred  in  ».  c. 
510,  and  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  many  of 
the  Greeks  as  a divine  vengeance  upon  the  Syharites 
fi>r  their  pride  and  arrogance,  caused  by  their  exces- 
sive prosperity,  more  especially  for  the  contempt  they 
had  shown  for  the  great  festival  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  which  they  are  said  to  have  attempted  to 
supplant  by  attracting  the  principal  artists,  athletes, 
Ac.,  to  their  own  public  games.  (Scymn.  Cli.  350 — i 
360;  Athen.  L c .) 

It  is  certain  that  Sybaris  was  nover  restored. 
The  surviving  inhabitants  took  refuge  at  Latis  and 
Scidrus,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  An 
attempt  was  indeed  made,  58  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  to  establish  them  anew  on  the 
ancient  site,  but  they  were  quickly  driven  out  by 
the  Crotoniats,  and  the  fugitives  afterwards  com- 
bined with  the  Athenian  colonists  in  the  foundation 
of  Tliurii.  [Thu nil.]  At  the  present  day  the 
site  is  utterly  desolate,  and  even  the  exact  position 
of  the  ancient  city  cannot  be  determined.  The 
whole  plain  watered  by  the  rivers  Coscile  and  Crati 
(the  ancient  Sybaris  and  Crathis),  so  renowned  in 
ancient  times  for  its  fertility,  is  now  a desolate 
swampy  tract,  pestilential  from  malaria,  and  fre- 
quented only  by  vast  herds  of  buffaloes,  the  usual 
accompaniment  in  Southern  Italy  of  all  such  pesti- 
ferous regions.  The  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Strabo  that  the  river  Crathis  had  been  tamed  from 
its  course  to  inundate  the  city,  is  confirmed  by  the 
accidental  mention  in  Herodotus  of  the  dry  channel 
of  the  Crathis  * (va^i  rbv  tvpb*  K path**,  Herod,  v. 
44) : and  this  would  sufficiently  account  for  the 
disapiearance  of  all  traces  of  the  city.  Swinburne 
indeed  tells  us  tbat  some  “ degraded  fragments  of 
aqueducts  and  tombs”  were  still  visible  on  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  aud  were  pointed 
out  as  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  but  these,  as  he  justly 
observes,  being  built  of  brick,  are  probably  of  Homan 
times,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  ancient  city. 
Keppcl  Craven,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  “ a wall 
sometimes  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  Crathis  when  the 
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waters  are  very  low”  as  being  the  only  remaining 
relic  of  the  ancient  Sybaris.  (Swinburnes  Travels, 
vol.  i.  pp.  290—292 ; Craven’s  Southern  Tour,  pp, 
217,  218.)  The  mins  marked  on  Zannoni's  large 
map  as  rAntica  Sibari  are  probably  those  of  Thurii 
[Tnuiut.]  Bat  it  is  certain  that  the  locality  has 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  light  may  even  yet  be  thrown  upon 
the  site  of  this  celebrated  city:  especially  if  the 
marshy  plain  in  which  it  is  situated  should  ever  he 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.  There  is  no  doubt  tbat  if 
this  were  done,  it  would  again  be  a tract  of  surpass- 
ing fertility : it  is  cited  as  such  by  Varro,  who  tells 
us  that  “ in  Sybaritano  ” wheat  was  said  to  produce 
a hundred-fold.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  44.)  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  drier  spots  produce  very  rich  crops 
of  com.  (Swinburne,  L c.) 

The  river  Sybaris  was  said  to  be  so  named  by  the 
Greek  colonists  from  a fountain  of  that  name  at 
Bura  in  Achaia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  386):  it  had  the 
property,  according  to  some  authors,  of  making  horses 
shy  that  drank  of  its  waters.  (Pseud.  Arist.  Mi- 
rab.  169  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  It  is  a considerable 
stream,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  near 
Afuruno,  flows  beneath  Castrovillari , and  receives 
several  minor  tributary  streams  before  it  joins  the 
Crathis.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  SYBARIS. 


SY'BOTA.  [Corcyra,  p.  670.] 

SYBRITA  (Xu€ptra,  ScyL  p.  18;  So^piro, 
Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10;  2ov6ptTos,  Hicrocles;  T&iGvpros, 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  2t€pvrtos,  Bock  It, 
Corp.  Inter,  vol.  ii.  p.  637),  a town  of  Crete,  8 M.  P. 
from  Elenthema  (/Vuf.  Tab.),  and  famous  for  its 
numerous  and  beautiful  silver  coins,  which,  though 
some  of  them  belong  to  a very  early  period,  are  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  Cretan  mint;  the  types  are 
always  connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or 
Hermes.  (Kckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.)  [E.  B.  J ] 

SYCAMINA  (ZuKapivwv  a city  of  Pales- 

tine, placed  by  Strabo  betweeu  Acre  ('A#r»j)  and 
Caesareia  Paiaestinae  (SrpeLTwro s wvpyot),the  name 
of  which  alone  remained  in  his  time.  There  were,  he 
says,  many  such  ; of  which  he  specifies  this  and  Bu- 
colon  (BovkAAmv)  and  Crocodeilon  (Kpoiro8«»Ac»r). 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  758.)  It  was  here  that  Ptolemy  La- 
thy rus,  son  of  Cleopatra,  landed  the  army  of  30,000 
men  wlu»m  he  had  brought  from  Cyprus  to  besiege 
Ptolemais,  which  would  imply  that  it  was  not  far 
distant  from  Acre  (Josephus,  lib.  xiii.  13.  § 3). 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  makes  it  xxiv.  M.  P.  from 
| Ptolemais,  xx  M.  P.  frojn  Caesarcia  ; the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  xv.  M.P.  from  Ptolemais, xvi. front  Cacsnreia. 
(Wending,  pp.  149,584.)  The  last-named  authority 
places  it  at  Mount  Carmel,  thereby  justifying  its  iden- 
tification with  the  modern  Kaipha  or  Haifa,  followed 
by  Reichard,  Mannert,  and  Kiej*rt,  rather  than  with 
Atltt,  suggested  by  Lapie.  Indeed  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point. 
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ns  he  speaks  of  a village  of  this  name  (IvKa^wv 
wdAn)  on  the  coast  Iwtween  Ptolemais  and  Caesareia, 
near  Mount  Carmel,  called  also  Ileplia  (’H^A)  in  his 
day.  ( Onomast . s.  v.  ’I a<p*Q.)  Dr.  Wilson,  however, 
thinks  that  the  modern  Haifa  “ more  probably  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ‘ Mutatio  Calamon,'  given  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  12  Roman  miles  from 
Ptolemais,  while  the  1 Mansio  Sicameno6  ’ of  the  same 
work  was  3 miles  farther  on.  Ruins  have  been  dis- 
covered along  the  shore,  about  2 Roman  miles  to  the 
the  W.  of  Haifa  ; . . . these  ruins  may  have  been 
those  of  Sycamines.”  ( I. amis  nf  the  Bible,  vol.  ii. 
p.  241.)  Haifa  is  a small  walled  town  to  the  S.  of 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Carmel,  distant  about  10  miles 
from  Ptolemais  (Acre);  a distance  far  too  small  to 
Rotisfy  the  statement  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
or  even  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  its  identity  with  Sycamina  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  testimony  of 
Eusebios,  joined  to  the  historical  fact  recorded  by 
Josephus,  which  better  suits  this  than  any  other 
place  on  the  coast,  being  in  fact  the  very  place  where 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  when  engaged  in  a similar  enterprise 
against  Acre,  landed  some  of  his  troops  and  concen- 
trated his  army,  in  1831,  preparatory  to  forming 
the  siege  of  the  town.  (Aldcrson,  Notes  on  Acre, 
pp.  23,  24.)  [G.  W.] 

SYCE  (2tbr»j),  a town  of  Cilicia,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Ravenna  Geographer,  who  calls  it  Sycae 
(i.  17),  was  situated  between  Ansinoo  and  Cclcnderis. 
(Atben.  iii.  5;  Steph.  B.  #.  r.  Hvnai)  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  202)  looks  for  its  site  near  the 
inoder  Kizliman.  [L.  $.] 

SYCEON,  a town  of  Galatia,  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  river  Siberia  flowed  into  the 
Sangarins.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  4 ; I’ll.  Theod. 
Syceotae,  2 : Weese!.  ad  Hierocl.  p 697.)  [L.  S.] 
SYCU'BIUM,  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
l’elasgiotis,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ossa,  which  Leake 
identifies  with  Marmarianf.  (Liv.  xlii.  54;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p 374.) 

SYEBI  MONTES  (rb  Xvrtfa  6prj,  PtoL  vi.  14. 
§ 8),  a mountain  chain  in  Scythia,  running  from 
the  Tapuri  mountains  in  a NE.  direction  towards 
Imans.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYEDRA  (2u«8pa:  Eth.  2u«fy>€i/r),  a coast-town 
in  the  west  of  Cilicia,  between  Coracesium  and 
Selinus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  669,  where  the  common 
hut  erroneous  reading  is  Arsinoc  : Steph.  B.  t.  tr. 
Ptol.  v.  8.  § 1 ; Hierocl.  p.  683;  Lucan,  viii.  259; 
Flor.  iv.  2.)  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 
Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a town  of  Isanria,  and  that 
Hierocles  assigns  it  to  Pamphylia.  Beaufort 
(A "ammonia,  p 178)  observed  some  ruins  on  a 
steep  hill  in  that  district,  which  he  thinks  may  mark 
the  site  of  Sycdra;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  also  marks  the  rains  of  Sydre  on 
the  same  spot,  a little  to  the  south-east  of  Alaya , 
the  ancient  Coracesium.  [L.  S.] 

SYE'NE  Herod,  ii.  30;  Strab.  ii.  p.  133, 

ami.  p.  797,  seq. ; Steph.  II.  s.  v.  ; Ptol.  vii.  5.  § 
15,  viii.  15.  § 15  ; Plin.  ii.  73.  s.  75,  v.  10.  s.  11, 
vi.  29.  s.  34;  It.  Ant.  p.  164),  the  modem  Assouan, 
was  the  frontier  town  of  Aegypt  to  the  S.  Syene 
stood  upon  a peninsula  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Nile,  immediately  below  the  Great  Falls,  which  ex  - 
tend to  it  from  Philae.  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Suan,  an  Aegyptian  goddess, 
the  Ilithya  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  which  the  import 
is  “the  opener; " and  at  Syene  Upper  Aegypt  was 
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In  all  Agra,  conceived  to  ojten  or  begin.  The 
quarries  of  Svene  were  celebrated  for  their  stone, 
and  especially  for  the  marble  called  Syenite.  They 
furnished  the  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  ami  mono* 
Iithal  shrines  which  are  found  throughout  Aegypt; 
and  the  traces  of  the  qnarrymen  who  wrought  in 
these  3000  years  ago  are  still  visible  in  the  native 
rock.  They  lie  on  either  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  a 
road,  4 miles  in  length,  was  cut  beside  them  from 
Syene  to  Philae.  Syene  was  equally  important  as  a 
military  station  and  as  a place  of  traffic.  Under 
every  dynasty  it  was  a garrison  town;  and  here 
were  levied  toll  and  custom  on  all  boats  passing 
southward  and  northward.  The  latitude  of  Syene— 
24°  5'  23“  — was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
ancient  geographers.  They  believed  that  it  was 
seated  immediately  under  the  tropic,  anti  that  on 
the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  a vertical  staff  cast 
no  shadow,  and  the  sun's  disc  was  reflected  in  a well 
at  noonday.  This  statement  is  indeed  incorrect ; 
the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  true 
tropic:  yet  at  the  summer- solstice  the  length  of  the 
shadow,  or  ^jth  of  the  staff,  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned, and  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun’s  disc  would 
be  nearly  vertical.  The  Nile  is  nearly  3000  yards 
wide  above  Syene.  From  this  frontier  town  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Aegypt  it  flows  for  more  than 
750  miles  without  bar  or  cataract.  The  voyago 
from  Syene  to  Alexandreia  usually  occupied  between 
21  and  28  davs  in  favourable  weather.  [W.  B.  D.J 
SYGAMBRL  [Sicanbri.] 

SYL1NA  INSULA.  [Silvba.] 

SYLLIUM  (2oAAiof),  a fortified  town  of 
Pamphylia,  situated  on  a lofty  height  between 
Aspendus  and  Side,  and  between  the  rivers  Eurymc- 
don  and  Oestrus,  at  a distance  of  40  stadia  from 
the  coast.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  667;  Arrian,  A nab.  i. 
25:  Scylax,  p.  40;  Ptol.  v.  5.  § 1 ; Hierocl.  p.  679; 
Polyb.  xxii.  1 7 ; Steph.  B.  mentions  it  under  the 
name  2oA tiov,  while  in  other  passages  it  is  called  2o- 
A aiov,  2uAAov,  and  ZlAouov.)  SirC.  Fellows  (Asia 
Minor , p.  200)  thinks  that  the  remains  of  a Greek 
town  which  he  found  in  a wood  on  the  side  of  a 
rocky  hill  near  Bolrascooe  belong  to  the  ancient 
Syllium;  but  from  his  description  they  do  not  appear 
to  exist  on  a lofty  height.  [L.  S.J 

SYMAETHUS  (Xu/icuBos:  Simeto ),  one  of  the 
most  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily,  which  rises  in  the 
chain  of  Mnns  Nehrodes,  in  tho  great  forert  now 
called  the  Bosco  di  Cartmia,  and  flows  from  thence  in 
a southerly  direction,  skirting  the  base  of  Aetna,  till 
it  turns  to  the  E.  and  flows  into  the  sea  about  8 
miles  S.  of  Catania.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
it  formed  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of 
Leontini  and  that  of  Catana.  (Thuc.  vi.  65.)  It 
receives  in  its  course  many  tributaries,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  are,  the  Frame  Salso,  flowing 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicosia  and  Traina, 
probably  the  Cyamosorus  of  Polybius  (i.  9),  which 
he  describes  as  flowing  near  Centuri;*  (Centorbi), 
and  the  Uittaino,  which  rises  in  the  hills  near 
| Asaro , the  ancient  Aasorus.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
stream  called  in  ancier.t  times  Chrysas.  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  apparently  gives  the  name  of  Adranus 
to  the  upper  part  or  main  branch  of  the  Symaethus 
itself,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Adrakum 
(Adernb).  This  part  of  the  river  is  still  called 
the  Simeto;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
where  it  approaches  the  sea,  it  is  now  known  as  the 
Giarretta.  Such  differences  of  name  are  common 
in  modern,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times.  The  Sytnae- 
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thus  is  much  the  moat  considerable  river  on  the  E. 
Const  of  Sicily,  and  is  in  consequence  noticed  by  all 
the  geographers  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 13 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  272; 
I*iiu.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 9).  It  is  also 
rejcatedly  alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets  (Virg. 
Am.  ix.  584;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  472;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
232.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SY'MBOLON  PORTUS  (IvuSoXwv  \infr,  Ptol. 

iii.  6.  § 2 ; 2un(o\ov  A Arrian,  Per.  Pont  Eux. 
p.  20).  a harbour  with  a narrow  entrance  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  Chersoneaus  Taurica,  between  the 
town  of  Chersonesus  and  the  port  of  Cienus.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  the  chief  station  for  the  pirates 
of  the  Tauric  peninsula.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309;  Plin. 

iv.  12.  s.  26;  Anon.  Per.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  6.)  Now 

the  port  of  Balaklara.  (Comp.  Clarke’s  Ti'are.ls,  ii. 
p.  398;  Pallas,  ii.  p.  128.)  [T.  H.  I).] 

SY'MBOLUM  (2r''fi£uA ov,  Dion  Cass.  xlviL  35), 
a place  in  the  Thracian  district  of  Edonis,  in  the 
n«"iglil>ourhood  of  Philippi.  (Comp.  Leake,  North. 
Gr.  iii.  p.  217.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SY.VJBltA  (2tV£pa).  a small  town  in  Babylonia 
mentioned  by  Zosimns  (iii.  27).  It  is  probably  the 
sumo  as  that  called  by  Ainmianus,  Hucumbra 
(«:».  8).  [V.] 

SYME  (2 vfiTj:  Siftin'),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Caria,  to  the  west  of  Cape  Cynossema,  between  the 
Cuklian  peninsula  and  Rhodes,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Sinus  Schoemis.  (Herod,  i.  174  ; Thuc.  viii. 
41;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  656;  Scylax,  p.  38:  Athen.  vi. 
p.  262.)  The  island  is  described  as  37  Roman  miles 
in  circumference,  and  as  possessing  eight  harbours 
(Plin.  v.  31,  133)  and  a town  of  the  same  name  as 
the  island.  The  island  itself  is  very  high  but 
oarren.  According  to  Stephanus  B.  (*.  ».;  comp. 
Athen.  vii.  p.  296)  Syme  was  formerly  called 
Metapontis  and  Aegle,  and  obtained  its  later  name 
from  Symc,  a daughter  of  Ialvsus,  who,  together 
with  Chthonius,  a son  of  Poeeidon,  is  said  to  have 
first  peopled  the  island.  In  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Syme  enjoys  a kind  of  celebrity,  for  the  hero 
Nireus  is  said  to  have  gone  with  three  ships  to 
assist  Agamemnon.  (Ham.  IL  ii.  67 1 ; Dictya  Cret. 
iv.  17;  Dares  Phryg.  21.)  The  first  historical 
population  of  the  island  consisted  of  Dorians  ; but 
subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carians, 
and  when  they,  in  consequence  of  frequent  droughts, 
abandoned  it,  it  was  for  a long  time  uninhabited, 
until  it  was  finally  and  permanently  occupied  by 
Argives  and  Lacedaemonians,  mixed  with  Cnidians 
and  Rhodians.  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  33;  Raoul-Rochette, 
Hist,  ties  Colon.  Grtcques , i.  p.  337,  iii.  p.  72.) 
There  are  still  a few  but  unimportant  remains  of 
the  acropolis  of  Syine,  which,  however,  are  constantly 
diminished,  the  stones  being  used  to  erect  modern 
buildings.  (Comp.  Ross,  Reisen  an/  den  Griech. 
Ins  fin.  vol.  iii.  p.  121,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

SYMPLE'GADES.  [Bosporus,  p.  424.1 
SYNCA  (Suvaa),  a small  village  of  Babylonia 
noticed  by  Zoeimus  (iii.  c.  28).  [V.] 

SYNNADA  (SoeeaSa  : Eth.  2vvaS eus),  a town  of 
PhiygiaSalutaris,  at  the  extremity  of  a plain  about 
60  stadia  in  length,  and  covered  with  olive  plant- 
ations. It  is  first  noticed  during  the  march  of  the 
consul  Manlius  against  the  Gallograeci  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
15,  xiv.  34);  and  Cicero  (ad  Att.  v.  20;  comp. 
atl  Fam.  iii.  8.  xv.  4)  mentions  that  he  passed 
through  Syimadaon  his  way  from  Ephesus  to  Cilicia. 
In  Strabo’s  time  (xii.  p.  577)  it  was  still  a small 
town,  but  when  Pliny  wrote  (r.  29)  it  was  an  im- 
portant place,  being  the  conventus  ju adieus  for  the 
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whole  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  very 
celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  a beautiful  kind  of 
marble  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and 
which  was  commonly  called  Synnadic  marble, 
though  it  came  properly  from  a place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Docimia,  whence  it  was  more  correctly 
called  Docimites  lapis.  This  marble  was  of  a light 
colour,  interspersed  with  purple  spots  and  veins. 
(Strab.  I.  c.;  Plin.  xxxv.  1 ; Stat.  Sih.  i.  5.  36; 
Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 24;  Martial, 
ix.  76;  Symmach.  ii  246.)  There  still  are  ap- 
pearances of  extensive  quarries  between  Kosm-Khan 
and  Buhcudun,  which  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor , p. 
36)  is  inclined  to  identify  with  those  of  Synnada  or 
Docimia.  Remains  of  the  town  of  Synnada  still 
i exist  under  the  name  Eski-kara-hissar  about  3 miles 
to  the  north-west  of  these  quarries,  where  they  were 
discovered  by  Tcxier.  Earlier  travellers  imagined 
they  had  found  them  at  Surmina  or  Sumteneh,  or 
in  the  plain  of  Sandakleh.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Re- 
searches, i.  p.  466,  ii.  177;  Journal  of  the  R. 
Geogr.  Society,  vii.  p.  58,  viii.  p.  144;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iii.  p.  172;  Sestini,  A urn.  Vet,  p. 

127.)  [L.  S.) 

SYNNAUS  (ICvtojos),  a town  in  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Macestus, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Simateul. 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  § 22;  Socrat.  Hist  Eccl.  vii.  3;  Niceph. 
Hist.  Ecclcs.  xiv.  11;  ConciL  f'halced.  p.  674; 

Hamilton,  Researches , ii.  p.  124;  Franz,  Fimf 

Inschriften,  p.  33.)  [L.  S.J 

SYNO'DIUM  (1w6Siov,  Appian,  lllyr.  27;  2r- 
vurriov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  315),  a town  of  Dalmatia, 
situated  in  a deep  gorge  between  two  hills,  where 
Gabinius  was  defeated,  and  to  which  the  Dal- 

matians retreated  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  34. 
Octavius,  suspecting  their  intentions,  sent  skirmish- 
ers over  the  high  ground  while  he  advanced  through 
the  valley  and  burnt  Synudium.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SYRACU'SAE  (Ivpaxovcai : Eth.  Xupaxofarios, 
Stepb.  B.;  but  Thucydides,  Diodorus,  Sec.  use  the 
form  2,vpan6<nott  which,  as  we  learn  from  coins 
and  inscriptions,  was  the  native  form;  Syraruaanus: 
Siracusa,  Syracuse"),  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  about  midway  between 
Catana  and  Cape  Pachynus.  Its  situation  ex- 
ercised so  important  an  influence  upon  its  history 
and  progress,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  describe 
this  somewhat  more  fully  before  proceeding  to  the 
history  of  the  city,  reserving,  at  the  same  time,  the 
topographical  details  for  subsequent  discussion. 

I.  Situation. 

Syracuse  was  situated  on  a table-land  or  tabular 
hill,  forming  the  prolongation  of  a ridge  which 
branches  off  from  the  more  elevated  table-land  of  the 
interior,  and  projects  quite  down  to  the  sea,  between 
the  bay  known  as  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  more  extensive  bay  which  stretches  on  the 
N.  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Tiiapsls  or  Magnisi. 
The  broad  end  of  the  kind  of  promontory  thus 
formed,  which  abuts  upon  the  sea  for  a distance  of 
about  2$  mile>,  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  a 
triangular  plateau  which  extends  for  above  4 miles 
into  the  interior,  having  its  apex  formed  by  the 
point  now  called  Mongtbcllisi , which  was  occupied 
by  the  ancient  fort  of  EuRTAi.ua  This  communi- 
cates, as  already  stated,  by  a narrow  ridge  with  the 
table-land  of  the  interior,  but  is  still  a marked 
point  of  separation,  and  was  the  highest  point  of 
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the  ancient  city,  from  whence  tlie  table  land  slopes 
very  gradually  to  the  sea.  Though  of  small  eleva- 
tion, this  plateau  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  pre- 
cipitous banks  or  cliffs,  varying  in  height,  but  only 
accessible  at  a few  points.  It  may  be  considered  as 
naturally  divided  into  two  portions  by  a alight 
valley  or  depression  running  across  it  from  N.  to 
S.,  about  a mile  from  the  sea:  of  these  the  upper  or 
triangular  portion  was  known  as  EriPOLA e,  the 
eastern  portion  adjoining  the  sea  bore  the  name  of 
AcHRADlNA,  which  thus  forms  in  some  degree  a 
distinct  and  separate  plateau,  though  belonging,  in 
fact,  to  the  same  mass  with  Epipolae. 

The  SE.  ungle  of  the  plateau  is  separated  from 
the  Great  Harbour  by  a small  tract  of  low  and  level 
ground,  opposite  to  which  lies  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia,  a low  islet  about  a mile  in  length,  extending 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  ori- 
ginally divided  by  only  a narrow  strait  from  the 
mainland,  whilst  its  southern  extremity  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  nearest  piint  of  the  headland  of 
PJommyrium  by  an  interval  of  about  1200  yards, 
forming  the  entrance  into  the  Great  Harbour.  This 
last  was  a specious  bay,  of  above  5 miles  in  cir- 
cumference; thus  greatly  exceeding  the  dimensions 
of  what  the  ancients  usually  understood  by  a port, 
but  forming  a very  nearly  land-locked  basin  of  a 
somewhat  oval  form,  which  afforded  a secure  shelter 
to  shipping  in  all  weather;  and  is  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Sicily.  But 
between  the  inland  of  Ortygia  and  the  mainland  to 
the  N.  of  it,  was  a deep  bight  or  inlet,  forming 
what  was  called  the  Lesser  Port  or  PoBTUS  Lac- 
CK1UB,  which,  though  very  inferior  to  the  other, 
was  still  equal  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  an- 
cient commerce. 

S.  of  the  Great  Ilarlxrar  again  rose  the  peninsular 
promontory  of  PLBMMTRIUM,  forming  a table-land 
bounded,  like  that  on  the  N.  of  the  bay,  by  pre- 
cipitous escarpments  and  cliffs,  though  of  no  great 
elevation.  This  table  land  was  prolonged  by  an- 
other plateau  at  a somewhat  lower  level,  bounding 
the  southern  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  ex- 
tending from  thence  towards  the  interior.  On  its  NE. 
angle  and  opposite  to  the  heights  of  Epipolae,  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  or  the  Oi.tmpikum, 
overlooking  the  low  marshy  tract  which  intervenes 
between  the  two  table-lands,  and  through  which  1 
the  river  Anapus  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
beautiful  stream  of  the  Cyane  rises  in  a source 
about  1 £ mile  to  the  N.  of  the  Olympieum,  and 
joins  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Anapus  almost  I 
immediately  below  the  temple.  From  the  fiwt  of 
the  hill  crowned  by  the  latter  extends  a broad  tract 
of  very  low  marshy  gronnd,  extending  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  Great  Harbour  quite  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  itself.  A portion  of  tills  marsh,  which 
seems  to  have  formed  in  ancient  times  a shallow 
pool  or  lagoon,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Lysi- 
mklkia  (A Tbuc.  vii.  53;  Theocr.  Id. 
xvi.  84),  though  its  more  ancient  appellation  would 
seem  to  have  been  Sykaco  (2upo*c»),  from  whence 
the  city  itself  was  supposed  to  derive  its  name. 
(Steph.  B.  $.  r.  IvpcxKovoai ; Scyrnn.  Ch.  281.)  It 
is,  however,  uncertain  whether  the  names  of  Syraco 
and  Lvsimcleia  may  not  originally  have  belonged  to 
different  portions  of  these  marshes.  This  marshy 
tract,  which  is  above  a mile  in  breadth,  extends 
towards  the  interior  for  a considerable  distance,  till 
it  is  met  by  the  precipitous  escarpments  of  the 
great  table  land  of  the  interior.  The  proximity  of 
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the*e  marshes  must  always  have  been  prejudicial  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  situation;  and  the  legend, 
that  when  Archias  and  Myscellus  were  about  to 
found  Syracuse  and  Crotnna,  the  latter  chose  health 
while  the  former  preferred  wealth  (Steph.  B.  L c.), 
points  to  the  acknowledged  insalubrity  of  the  site 
even  in  its  most  flourishing  days.  But  in  every 
other  respect  the  situation  was  admirable;  and  the 
prosperity  of  Syracuse  was  doubtless  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  natural  as  well  as  political  causes. 
It  was,  moreover,  celebrated  for  the  mildness  and 
serenity  of  its  climate,  it  being  generally  asserted 
that  there  was  no  day  on  which  the  sun  was  not 
visible  at  Syracuse  (Cic.  Terr.  r.  10),  on  advantage 
which  it  is  said  still  to  retain  at  the  present  day. 

II.  Histort. 

Syracuse  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Naxos, 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily. 
It  was  a Corinthian  colony,  sent  out  from  that  city 
tinder  a leader  named  Archias,  son  of  Euagetes,  who 
belonged  to  the  powerful  family  of  the  Baechiadae, 
but  had  been  compelled  to  expatriate  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  the  colony  was  strength- 
ened by  an  admixtnre  of  Doriun  or  Locrian  colonists 
with  the  original  Corinthian  settlers;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Syracusans  regarded  themselves  in  all  ages  as 
of  pure  Corinthian  origin  (Theocr.  Id.  xv.  91),  and 
maintained  relations  of  the  clusest  amity  with  their 
parent  city.  The  colony  was  founded  in  r.  c.  734, 
and  the  first  settlers  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  to  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
city  was  confined  for  a considerable  period.  (Time, 
vi.  2;  Strab.  vi.  p.  269;  Scyrnn.  Ch.  279 — 282; 
Mann.  Tar.  ; concerning  the  date,  sec  Clinton, 
F.  n.  rol.  i.  p.  164.)  The  name  of  Ortygia  is  evi- 
dently Greek,  and  derived  from  the  well-known 
epithet  of  Diana,  to  whom  the  island  was  regarded 
as  consecrated  (Diod.  v.  3);  but  the  city  seems  to 
have  assumed  from  the  very  beginning  the  name 
of  Syracusac,  which  was  derived,  as  already  men- 
tioned, from  the  name  of  the  adjoining  marsh  ot 
lake,  Syraco,  doubtless  an  indigenous  name,  as  it 
has  no  signification  in  Greek.  It  appears  indeed 
that  the  form  Syraco  was  used  by  Epicharmus  for 
the  name  of  the  city  itself,  but  this  was  evidently 
a mere  poetic  license.  (Strab.  via.  p.  364.) 

As  in  the  case  of  moat  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Sicily,  we  have  very  little  information  concerning 
the  early  history  and  progress  of  Syracuse;  but  we 
may  infer  that  it  rose  steadily,  if  not  rapidly,  to 
prosperity,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  continued 
to  extend  its  power  by  the  foundation  of  fresh 
colonics  : that  of  Acme  within  70  years  after  its 
own  establishment  (n.  c.  664),  Casmenae  20  years 
later  (n.  c.  644),  and  Camarina  45  years  after- 
wards, or  b.  c.  599.  None  of  these  colonies,  how- 
ever, rose  to  any  considerable  power  : it  was  ob- 
viously the  policy  of  Syracuse  to  keep  them  in  the 
pu*ition  of  mere  dependencies  ; and  Cntnarina, 
having  given  umbrage  to  the  parent  city,  was  de- 
stroyed only  4G  years  after  its  foundation.  (Thnc. 
vi.  5;  Scyrnn.  Ch.  294 — 296.)  Syracuse  was  not, 
however,  free  from  internal  dissensions  and  revolu- 
tions. An  obscure  notice  preserved  to  us  by  Thu- 
cydides indicates  the  occurrence  of  these  as  early 
as  n.  c.  648,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  a party 
or  clan  called  the  Myletidac,  who  withdrew  into 
exile  and  joined  in  the  foundation  of  Himera. 
(Thuc.  vi.  5.)  Another  indication  of  such  disputes 
is  found  in  Aristotle  {Pol.  v.  4),  but  we  are  uimllo 
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to  assign  any  definite  place  in  chronology  to  the 
occurrence  there  alluded  to.  At  a later  period  we 
find  the  government  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive 
oligarchy  called  tbo  Gcomori  or  Gamori,  who,  from 
their  name,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  colonists,  around  whom  there 
naturally  grew  np  a democracy  or  plebs^  composed  of 
the  citizens  derived  from  other  sources.  At  length, 
about  r.  c.  486,  a revolution  took  place;  and  the 
democracy  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Geomori,  who 
tlierenpon  withdrew  to  Casmenae.  (Herod,  vii.  155; 
Dionys.  vi.  62.)  But  this  revolution  quickly  led 
to  another ; Gelon,  the  powerful  despot  of  Gelu,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiles.  Gela  was  at  this 
time  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Syracuse  in 
power.  Hippocrates,  its  late  despot,  had  extended 
his  power  over  many  of  the  other  cities  in  the  east 
of  Sicily,  and  defeated  the  Syracusans  themselves  in 
a great  battle  at  the  river  Helorus.  He  would  pro- 
bably indeed  hare  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse 
upon  this  occasion  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyracans,  who 
brought  about  a peace  upon  equitable  terms.  (Herod, 
vii.  1 54.)  But  the  expulsion  of  the  Geomori  opened 
a fresh  opportunity  to  Gelon,  who,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  exiles,  easily  effected  tboir  re- 
storation, while  the  people  of  Syracuse  readily  ad- 
mitted Gelon  himself  as  their  ruler  with  despotic 
authority.  (/6.  155.) 

This  revolution  (which  occurred  in  a.  c.  485) 
seemed  at  first  likely  to  render  Syracuse  subordinate 
to  Gela,  but  it  ultimately  produced  a directly  con- 
trary effect  Gelon  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  Syracuse,  and  from 
the  moment  he  bad  established  his  power  in  that 
city,  made  it  the  chief  object  of  his  6olicitnde,  and 
directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  strengthening  and 
adorning  his  new  capital.  Among  other  measures, 
he  removed  thither  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  of 
Camarina  (which  had  been  repeopled  by  Hippo- 
crates), and  subsequently  more  than  half  of  those 
of  Gela  itself,  admitting  them  all  to  the  full  rights 
of  Syracusan  citizens.  Afterwards,  as  he  directed 
his  arms  successively  against  the  Sicilian  Megara 
and  Euboea,  he  removed  the  wealthy  and  noble  citi- 
zens of  both  those  cities  also  to  Syracuse.  (76. 156.) 
That  city  now  roso  rapidly  to  a far  greater  amount 
of  power  and  prosperity  than  it  had  previously  en- 
joyed, and  became,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Gelon,  unquestionably  the  first  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily.  It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  it 
first  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  island, 
and  occupied  the  table-land  or  heights  of  Achra- 
dina,  which  were  adapted  to  receive  a far  more 
numerous  population,  and  bad  already  become 
thickly  peopled  before  the  time  of  Thucydides. 
(Thuc.  vi.  3.)  This  portion  of  the  city  now  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Outer  City  (»?  #(»  while 

the  island  of  Ortygia  was  called  the  Inner  City, 
though  still  frequently  designated  as  “ the  Island.” 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  had  ceased  to  merit 
that  term,  being  now  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an 
artificial  dike  or  causeway.  (Thuc.  1.  c .) 

From  the  time  of  Gelon  tl>e  history  of  Syracuse 
becomes  inseparably  blended  with  that  of  Sicily  in 
general ; ita  position  in  the  island  being  so  im- 
portant that,  as  Strabo  justly  remarks,  whatever 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  befel  the  city  were  shared  in 
by  the  whole  island.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  270.)  Hence 
it  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  erenta  of 
which  a brief  summary  has  been  already  given  in 
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the  article  Sicilia,  and  which  are  mom  fully  de- 
tailed by  all  the  general  historians  of  Greece.  The 
(‘■■I lowing  summary  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to 
those  historical  events  which  more  immediately 
affected  the  city  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  state. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Syracuse  continued  to 
flourish  extremely  throughout  the  reign  of  Gelon 
(b.  c.  485 — 478),  as  well  as  that  of  his  successor 
Hieron  (it.  c.  478—467),  who,  notwithstanding  the 
more  despotic  character  of  his  government,  was  in 
many  respects  a liberal  and  enlightened  roler.  HU 
patronage  of  letters  and  the  arts  especially  rendered 
Syracuse  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  men  of  letters, 
and  his  court  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to 
Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.  Nor  was  Sy- 
racuse itself  deficient  in  literary  distinction.  Epi- 
channus,  though  not  a native  of  the  city,  spent  all 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  there,  and  Sophran,  the 
celebrated  writer  of  mimes,  was  a native  of  Syracuse, 
and  exhibited  all  his  principal  works  there.  The 
care  bestowed  upon  the  arts  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  still  extant  coins  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  other  monuments; 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  distinction  of 
Syracuse  in  this  respect  commenced  from  the  reign 
of  Hieron.  The  tranquil  reign  of  that  monarch  was 
followed  by  a brief  period  of  revolution  and  disturb- 
ance; his  brother  Thrasybulus  having,  after  a short 
but  tyrannical  and  violent  reign,  been  expelled  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  established  a popular  government, 
b.  c.  466.  This  was  for  a time  agitated  by  fresh 
tumults,  arising  out  of  dispates  between  the  new 
citizens  who  had  been  introduced  by  Gelon  and  the 
older  citizens,  who  claimed  the  exclusive  possession 
of  political  power;  but  after  some  time  these  dis- 
putes were  terminated  by  a compromise,  and  the 
new  citizens  withdrew  to  Messana.  (Diod.  xi.  67, 
68,  72,  73.  76.) 

The  civil  dissensions  connected  with  the  expulsion 
of  Thrasybulus,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
broke  oat  into  actual  hostilities,  straw  how  great  was 
the  extent  which  the  city  had  already  attained. 
Thrasybulus  himself,  and  afterwards  the  discontented 
citizens,  are  mentioned  as  occupying  the  Island  and 
Achradina,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  had  their  own  separate  walls  (Mod.  xi.  68, 
73);  while  the  popular  party  held  the  rest  of  the 
city.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  were  already 
considerable  spaces  occupied  by  buildings  outside  the 
walls  of  these  two  quarters,  which  are  distinctly 
mentioned  on  one  occasion  as  M the  suburbs"  (tA 
■ttpoaartia,  lb.  68).  Of  these,  one  quarter  called 
Tycha,  which  lay  to  tlie  W.  of  Achradina,  adjoining 
the  N.  slope  of  the  table-land,  is  now  first  mentioned 
by  name  ( Ibid. .);  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
plain  between  the  heights  of  Achradina  and  the 
marsltes  was  already  occupied  with  buildings,  and 
formed  part  of  the  city,  though  it  apparently  was 
not  as  yet  comprised  within  the  fortifications. 

The  final  establishment  of  the  democracy  at  Sy- 
racuse was  followed  by  a period  of  about  sixty  years 
of  tree  government,  during  which  we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  city,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily,  developed  its  resources  with  great 
rapidity,  and  probably  attained  to  its  maximum  of 
wealth  and  power.  (Diod.  xi.  68,72.)  Before  the 
close  of  this  period  it  had  to  encounter  the  severest 
danger  it  had  yet  experienced,  and  gave  abundant 
proof  of  its  great  resources  by  coming  off  victorious 
m a contest  with  Athens,  then  at  the  very  height  of 
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iu  power  The  circumstanoes  of  the  great  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Athenians  most  here  be  related  in 
■Mime  detail,  on  account  of  their  important  bearing 
on  all  questions  connected  with  the  topography  of 
the  city,  and  the  interest  they  confer  on  its  loca- 
lities. At  the  same  time  it  will  obviously  be  impos- 
sible to  do  more  Ilian  give  a very  brief  sketch  of  that 
memorable  contest,  for  the  details  of  which  the 
reader  must  refer  to  the  narrative  of  Thucydides, 
with  the  copious  illustrations  of  Arnold,  Grote,  and 
Col.  Leake. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.  c.  414  that  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  was  regularly  commenced.  But 
in  the  autumn  of  415,  the  Athenians  had  already 
made  a demons ration  against  the  city,  and  sailing 
into  the  Great  Harbour,  effected  a landing  without 
opposition  near  the  Olympieum,  where  they  esta- 
blished their  camp  on  the  shore,  and  erected  a tem- 
porary fort  at  a place  called  Dascon  (Time.  vi.  66 ; 
Diod.  xii.  6),  apparently  on  the  inner  bight  of  the 
harbour,  between  tbe  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the 
bay  now  called  the  Bay  of  Maddalena.  But  though 
successful  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  Nicus  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  withdrew  to 
winter  at  Cat  ana.  The  next  spring  the  Athenians 
landed  to  the  N.  of  Syracuse,  at  a place  called  Leon, 
about  6 or  7 stadia  from  the  heights  of  Epipoiae, 
while  they  established  their  naval  station  at  the  ad- 
joining peninsula  of  Thapsus  (M again).  The  land 
troops  advanced  at  once  to  occupy  Epipoiae,  the  mi- 
litary importance  of  which  was  felt  by  both  parties, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  there, 
before  the  Syracusans  could  dislodge  them.  They 
then  proceeded  to  build  a fort  at  a place  called  Lab- 
datum,  which  is  described  by  Thucydides  as  situated 
“ on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipoiae,  looking  towards 
Megara  ” (Thuc.  vi.  97),  and  having  occupied  this 
with  a garrison,  so  ms  to  secure  their  communications 
with  their  fleet,  they  advanced  to  a place  called 
Syce  ( ij  Xukt)),  where  they  established  themselves, 
and  began  to  construct  with  great  rapidity  a line  of 
circumvallation  across  the  plateau  of  Epipoiae.*  Tbe 
construction  of  such  a line  was  the  customary  mode 
of  proceeding  in  Greek  sieges,  and  it  was  with  the 
special  object  of  guarding  against  it  that  the  Syra- 
cusans had  in  the  preceding  winter  extended  their 
forti flea! ions  by  running  a new  line  of  wall  so  as  to 
enclose  the  temple  of  Apdlo  Temcnites  (Thuc.  vi. 
75),  which  probably  extended  from  thence  down  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  Nevertheless  the  Athenian 
line  of  circuiiivaJIatioo  was  carried  on  so  rapidly  as 
to  excite  in  them  the  greatest  alarm.  Its  northern 
extremity  was  msde  to  rest  on  the  sea  at  a point 
called  Trogilus  (probably  near  the  Scala  Greca ), 
and  it  was  from  thence  carried  across  the  table- land 


* The  account  here  given  of  the  Athenian  ope- 
rations assumes  that  u the  circle  " repeatedly  spoken 
of  by  Thucydides  (vi.98,99,&c.),  is  the  circuit  of  the 
lines  of  rircum valla! ion  This  is  the  construction 

adopted  by  Goller,  and  all  earlier  editors  of  Thu- 
cydides, as  well  os  by  Col.  Leake  ; and  appears  to 
the  writer  of  this  article  by  far  the  most  natural 
and  intelligible  interpretation.  Mr.  Grote,  on  tbe 
contrary,  as  well  as  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  later  edition 
adopts  the  suggestion  of  M.  Finnin  Didot  that  " tbe 
circle  ” (A  kvkKos)  was  a particular  intiwnchment 
or  fortifled  comp  of  a circular  form.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  military  object  of  snch  a work,  as 
well  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  subsequent  details  of 
the  siege  operations. 
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of  the  Epipoiae,  to  the  point  nearest  to  tbe  Great 
Harbour.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
wall,  tbe  Syracusans  endeavoured  to  interrupt  it  by 
constructing  a counter  or  cross  wall  (vnortlxiaua 
or  tyndpaioy  ruxos).  directed  apparently  from  the 
wall  recently  erected  around  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Tcmenites  towards  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipoiae. 
(Thuc.  vi.  99.)  This  wall  was,  however,  carried 
by  the  Athenians  by  a sudden  attack  and  destroyed, 
whereupon  the  Syracusans  attempted  a second  coun- 
terwork, carried  through  the  marshes  and  low 
ground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  con- 
necting their  works  on  F.pipolae  with  the  Great 
Harbour.  But  this  work  was,  like  the  preceding 
one,  taken  and  destroyed ; and  the  Athenians,  whus* 
fleet  had  meanwhile  entered  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
established  itself  there,  were  able  to  construct  a 
strong  double  line  of  wall,  extending  from  tbe  cliff* 
of  Epipoiae  quite  down  to  tbe  harbour.  (/&.  100 — 
103.)  On  the  table-land  above,  on  tbe  contrary, 
their  works  were  still  incomplete,  and  especially  that 
part  of  the  line  of  dream  valla  tian  near  Trogilus  wan 
still  in  an  unfinished  state  when  Gylippus  landed  in 
Sicily,  so  that  that  commander  was  able  to  force  hi* 
passage  through  the  lines  at  this  point,  and  effect 
on  entry  into  Syracuse.  (Id.  vii.  2.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  tbe  hill  of  Euryalus,  though  in  fact  the 
key  of  the  positron  on  the  Epipoiae,  seems  to  have 
been  neglected  by  Nicias,  and  was  still  undefended 
by  any  fortifications. 

Gylippus  immediately  directed  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent tbe  completion  of  the  Athenian  lines  across  the 
table-land,  and  obtained  in  the  first  instance  an  im- 
portant advantage  by  surprising  tbe  Athenian  fort 
at  Labdalum.  He  next  began  to  erect  another  cross 
wall,  running  out  from  the  walls  of  tbe  city  serene 
the  plateau,  so  as  to  cross  and  intersect  the  Athe- 
nian lines;  and  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians,  succeeded  in  carrying 
this  on  so  far  as  completely  to  cut  off'  their  line  of 
drcuinvallation,  and  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
complete  it.  (Id.  vii.  4 — 6.)  Both  parties  seem  to 
have  looked  on  the  completion  of  this  line  as  the 
decisive  point  of  the  siege ; Nicias  finding  himself 
unable  to  capture  the  outwork  of  the  Syracusans, 
almost  despaired  of  success,  and  wrote  to  Athens  for 
strong  reinforcements.  Meanwhile  he  sought  to 
strengthen  his  position  on  the  Great  Harbour  by  oc- 
cupying  and  fortifying  the  headland  of  Plemmy- 
riura,  which  completely  commanded  its  entrance. 
(/&.  4.)  The  Syracusans,  however,  still  occupied 
the  Olympieum  (or  Polichne,  as  it  was  sometime* 
called)  with  a strong  hody  of  troops,  and  having, 
under  the  guidance  of  Gylippus,  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians both  by  sea  and  land,  though  foiled  in  the 
former  attempt,  they  took  tbe  forts  which  had  been 
recently  erected  on  the  Plenunyrium.  (/6.  4,  22 — 
24.)  This  was  a most  important  advantage,  as  it 
rendered  it  henceforth  very  difficult  for  the  Athenians 
to  supply  their  fleet  and  camp  with  provisions;  and 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  both  parries 
{lb.  25,  31):  the  Syracusans  also  subsequently 
gained  a decisive  success  in  a sea-fight  within  the 
Great  Harbour,  ami  were  preparing  to  push  their 
advantage  further,  when  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes 
and  Eurymedun  from  Athens  with  a powerful  fleet 
restored  for  a time  tbe  superiority  of  the  Athenians. 
Demosthenes  immediately  directed  all  his  efforts  to 
the  capture  of  the  Syracusan  counterwork  on  Epi- 
poiae; but  meanwhile  Gylippus  had  not  neglected  to 
strengthen  his  position  there,  by  constructing  three 
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redoubts  or  forts,  each  of  them  occupied  with  a 
strong  garrison,  at  intervals  along  the  sloping  pla- 
teau of  Epipolae,  while  a fort  had  been  also  erected 
at  the  important  poat  of  Euryalus,  at  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  heights.  (Thuc.  vii.  43.)  So  strong 
indeed  was  their  position  that  Demosthenes  despaired 
of  carrying  it  by  day,  and  resolved  upon  a night 
attack,  in  which  be  succeeded  in  carrying  the  fort 
at  Euryalus,  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  the 
other  outworks,  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  (76. 
43—45.) 

The  failure  of  this  attack  was  considered  by  De- 
mosthenes himself  as  decisive,  and  he  advised  the  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  the  siege.  But  the  contrary 
advice  of  Kicias  prevailed;  and  even  when  increasing 
sickness  in  the  Athenian  camp  had  induced  him 
also  to  consent  to  a retreat,  his  superstitious  fears,  ' 
excited  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  again  caused  them 
to  postpone  their  departure.  The  consequences  were 
fatal.  The  Syracusans  now  became  rather  the  be- 
siegers than  the  besieged,  attacked  the  Athenian 
Beet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  cut  off  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  their  right  wing  under  Eury- 
medan,  in  the  bay  of  Dascon.  Elated  with  this 
success,  they  sought  nothing  less  than  the  capture 
of  the  whole  armament,  and  began  to  block  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  from  Ortygia  across  to 
Pleminyrium,  by  mooring  vessels  across  it.  The 
Athenians  were  now  compelled  to  abandon  all  their 
outposts  and  lines  on  the  heights,  and  draw  together 
their  troops  as  close  to  the  naval  camp  as  possible; 
while  they  made  a final  effort  to  break  through  the 
barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  But  this 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  led  to  a complete 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  There  was  now  no 
course  but  to  retreat.  The  army  under  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  at  first 
directed  their  course  along  the  valley  of  the  An* pus, 
till  they  came  to  a narrow  pass,  commanded  by  a 
precipitous  ridge  called  the  Acraean  Rock  ('A Kpalov 
Ariras,  Time.  vii.  78),  which  had  been  occupied  in 
force  by  the  Syracusans.  Failing  in  forcing  this 
defile,  the  Atltenian*  changed  their  lino  of  retreat, 
and  fallowed  the  road  to  Helorus,  but  after  forcing 
in  succession,  though  not  without  heavy  hiss,  the 
passage  of  the  two  rivers  Cacyp&ris  and  Erineus, 
and  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Asmara*,  the  last 
survivors  of  the  Athenian  array  were  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  The  whole  number  of  pri- 
soners was  said  to  amount  to  7000.  A trophy  was 
erected  by  the  Syracusans  on  the  bank  of  the  Asi- 
narus,  and  a festival  called  the  Asinaria  instituted 
to  commemorate  their  victory.  (Thuc.  vii.  78 — 87 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  IS,  19.) 

The  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse  seemed  likely  to  secure  to  that  city  the 
unquestionable  superiority  among  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Sicily.  But  a new  and  formidable  power  now 
appeared — the  Carthaginians,  who  were  invited  by 
the  Segestaus  to  support  them  against  the  Selinun- 
tinea,  but  who,  not  content  with  the  destruction  of 
Selinus  and  Himera  (n.  c.  410),  and  with  that  of 
Agrigcntutn  (a.  c,  406),  pushed  forward  their 
conquests  with  a view  of  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  island.  Dionysius,  then  a young 
man,  took  advantage  of  the  alarm  and  excitement 
caused  by  this  danger  to  raise  himself  to  des- 
potic power  at  Syracuse  (b.  c.  405),  and  he  soon 
after  concluded  a peace  with  the  Carthaginians, 
whose  career  of  victory  had  been  checked  by  a pesti- 
lence. Tiro  history  of  the  reign  of  Dionysius  at 
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Syracuse,  which  continued  for  a period  of  38  years 
(b.  c.  405 — 387),  cannot  bo  here  related : it  is  briefly 
given  in  the  Jiiogr.  IticL , art.  Dionysius,  and  very 
fully  in  Grotes  History  of  Greece,  vols.  x.  and  xi.; 
but  its  influence  and  effects  upon  the  city  itself  inuat 
be  here  noticed.  From  a very  early  period  bo  turned 
his  attention  to  the  strengthening  and  fortification  of 
the  city,  and  constructed  great  works,  partly  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  of  the  city  against  external  inva- 
sion, partly  for  the  security  of  his  own  power.  One 
of  his  first  operations  was  to  convert  the  island  of 
Ortygia  into  a strong  fortress,  by  surrounding  it  with 
a lofty  wall,  fortified  with  numerous  towers,  especially 
on  the  side  where  it  adjoined  the  land,  where  he 
raised  a strongly  fortified  front,  called  the  Penta- 
pyla;  while,  for  still  further  security,  he  constructed 
' an  interior  fort  or  citadel  within  the  island,  which 
became  the  acropolis  of  Syracuse.,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  residence  of  Dionysius  and  his  successors 
in  the  despotism.  Adjoining  this  he  constructed 
within  the  leaser  port,  or  Port  us  Lacceius,  docks  for 
his  ships  of  war  on  a large  scale,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  60  triremes : while  they  were  euclused 
with  a wall,  and  accessible  only  by  a narrow  en- 
trance. But  not  content  with  this,  he  a few  years 
afterwards  added  docks  for  1 60  more  ships,  within 
the  Great  Port,  in  the  recess  or  bight  of  it  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Portus  Lacceius,  and 
opened  a channel  of  communication  between  the  two. 
At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the  part  of  the  city 
immediately  outside  the  island  with  porticoes  and 
public  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens. 
(Diod.  xiv.  7.)  But  his  greatest  work  of  all  was 
the  line  of  walls  with  which  he  fortified  the  heights 
of  Epipolae.  The  events  of  the  Athenian  siege  had 
sufficiently  proved  the  vital  importance  of  these  to 
the  safety  of  the  city;  and  hence  before  Dionysius 
engaged  in  his  great  war  with  Carthage  he  deter- 
mined to  Becure  their  possession  by  a line  of  perma- 
nent fortifications.  The  walls  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose along  the  northern  edge  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae 
(extending  from  near  Sta  Panayia  to  the  hill  of 
Euryalus,  or  Mangibellui)  were  30  stadia  in  length, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  labour  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  in  the  short  space  of 
20  days.  (Diod.  xiv.  18.)  It  is  remarkable  that 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  construction  of  a similar 
wall  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Epi- 
polae ; though  the  table- land  is  at  least  as  accessible  on 
this  side  as  on  the  other;  and  a considerable  suburb 
called  Neapolis  had  already  grown  up  on  this  side 
(Diod.  xiv.  9),  outside  of  the  wall  of  Achntdina, 
and  extending  over  a considerable  part  of  the  slo|«, 
which  descends  from  the  Temenitis  towards  the 
marshy  plain  of  the  Anapus.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  seems  certain  that  Syracuse 
continued  till  a later  period  to  be  but  imperfectly 
fortified  on  this  side. 

The  importance  of  the  additional  defences  erected 
by  Dionysius  was  sufficiently  shown  in  the  course 
of  tho  war  with  Cartilage  which  began  in  b.  c. 
397.  In  that  war  Dionysius  at  first  carried  his 
arms  successfully  to  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily, 
but  fortune  soon  turned  against  hitn,  and  he  was 
compelled  in  his  turn  to  shut  himself  up  within 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  trust  to  the  strength  of 
his  fortifications.  The  Carthaginian  general  lli- 
milco  entered  the  Great  Tort  with  his  fleet,  and 
established  his  head-quarters  at  the  Oiympieum, 
while  he  not  only  ravaged  the  country  outside  the 
walls,  but  wade  himself  master  of  one  of  the  suburbs, 
3 Y S 
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in  which  wore  situated  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  both  of  which  he  gave  up  to  plunder. 
Hut  the  anger  of  the  goddesses,  brought  on  by  this 
act  of  sacrilege,  was  believed  to  be  the  source  of  all 
the  calamities  that  soon  befcl  him.  A pestilence 
broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  cainp,  from  which 
they  sustained  very  heavy  losses,  and  Dionysius  took 
advantage  of  their  enfeebled  state  to  make  a general 
attack  on  their  camp  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  was  very 
much  the  same  as  that  which  liad  been  held  by  the 
Athenians:  they  occupied  the  headland  of  Plemmy- 
rium,  on  which  they  had  erected  a fort,  while  they 
had  also  fortified  the  Olympieuin,  or  Polichne,  and 
constructed  a third  fort  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
Great  Harbour  for  the  protection  of  their  fleet,  which 
Jav  within  the  inner  bay  or  harbour  of  Da»con.  But 
Dionysius,  by  a sudden  attack  from  the  land  side, 
curried  both  the  hist  forts,  and  at  the  same  time  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  a great  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  so  that  Himilco  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  by  a secret  capitulation  secured  a 
safe  retreat  for  himself  and  the  native  Carthaginians 
in  his  army,  abandoning  his  allies  and  mercenaries 
to  their  fate.  (Diod.  xiv.  62,  63,  70 — 75.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  left 
Dionysius  undisputed  master  of  Syracuse,  while  that 
city  held  as  unquestioned  a pre-eminence  over  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  city 
itself  continued  to  increase  in  extent  and  population. 
The  impregnable  citadel  in  the  island  of  Ortygia 
constructed  by  the  elder  Dionysius  continued  to  be 
the  bulwark  of  bis  power,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son 
and  successor.  Even  when  the  citizens,  in  b.  c.  357, 
opened  their  gates  to  Dion,  who  mode  a triumphal 
entry  into  Achradina,  and  made  himself  master  with 
little  diflic  til  ty  of  the  fort  on  the  summit  of  Epipolae, 
the  island  still  held  out,  and  Dion  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  a blockade,  having  erected  a line  or  wall  of 
contravallation  across  from  the  lesser  port  to  the 
greater,  so  as  effectually  to  cut  off  the  garrison  from 
all  communication  with  the  interior.  (Plut.  Ition. 
29;  Diod.  xvi.  12.)  It  was  not  till  after  the  block- 
ade hail  been  continued  for  above  a year  that  Apollo- 
c rates  was  compelled  by  scarcity  of  provisions  to 
surrender  this  stronghold,  and  Dion  thus  became 
complete  master  of  Syracuse,  B.  c.  356.  But  that 
event  did  not,  as  had  been  expected,  restore  liberty 
to  Syracuse,  and  the  island  citadel  still  remained 
the  Btrunghold  of  the  despota  who  successively  ruled 
over  the  city.  When  at  length  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sicily  (b.  c.  344)  Ortygia  was  once  more  in  the 
possession  of  Dionysius,  while  the  rest  of  the  city 
wan  in  the  hands  of  Hicctas,  who  was  supported  by 
a Carthaginian  fleet  and  army,  with  which  he  closely 
blockaded  the  island  fortress.  But  the  arrival  of 
Timoleon  quickly  changed  the  face  of  affairs:  Or- 
tygia was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  him  by  Dio- 
nysius; and  Neon,  whom  he  left  there  as  commander 
of  the  garrison,  by  a sudden  sally  made  himself 
master  of  Achradinu  also.  Soon  after  Timoleon  cur- 
ried the  heights  of  Epipolae  by  assault,  and  thus 
found  himself  master  ot  the  whole  of  Syracuse.  One 
of  the  first  measures  he  took  after  his  success  was  to 
demolndi  the  fortress  erected  by  Dionysius  within 
the  Island,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the  despot 
himself,  and  the  splendid  monument  that  had  been 
erected  to  him  by  his  son  and  successor.  On  the 
site  were  erected  the  new  courts  of  justice.  (Plut. 
7'imol.  22.) 

Syracuse  had  suffered  severely  from  the  long  | 
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! period  of  civil  dissensions  and  almost  constant  hos- 
tilities which  had  preceded  its  liberation  by  Timo- 
leon ; and  one  of  the  first  cares  of  its  deliverer  was 
to  recruit  its  exhausted  population,  not  only  by  re- 
calling from  all  quarters  the  fugitive  or  exiled  citi- 
zens, but  by  summoning  from  Corintb  and  other 
parts  of  Greece  a large  body  of  new  colonists.  Such 
was  the  success  of  his  invitation  that  we  are  assured 
the  total  number  of  immigrants  (including  of  course 
the  restored  exiles)  amounted  to  not  less  than 
60.000.  (Plut.  Ttmol.  22,  23.)  The  democratic 
form  of  government  was  restored,  and  the  code  of 
laws  which  had  been  introduced  by  Diodes  after  the 
Athenian  expedition,  but  had  speedily  fallen  into 
neglect  under  the  long  despotism  of  the  two  Dionysii, 
was  now  revived  and  restored  to  its  full  rigour. 
(Diod.  xiii.  35,  xvi.  70.)  At  the  same  time  a new 
annual  magistracy  was  established,  with  the  title  of 
Atnphipolus  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  who  was  thence- 
forth destined,  like  the  Arehon  at  Athens,  to  give 
name  to  the  year.  The  office  was  apparently  a 
merely  honorary  one,  but  the  years  continued  to  be 
designated  by  the  names  of  the  Ainphipoli  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus.  (Diod.  xvi.  70;  Cic.  Kerr. 
U.  51,  iv.  61.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  period  following 
the  restoration  of  liberty  by  Timoleon  was  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Syracuse,  as  well  as  for  Sicily 
in  general.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  last  long.  Leas 
than  30  years  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse  by 
Timoleon,  the  city  fell  under  the  despotism  of  Aga- 
thocles  (b.  c.  317),  which  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  b.  c.  289.  We  hear  very  little  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  city  itself  under  his  government,  but 
it  appears  that,  like  his  predecessor  Dionysius,  Aga- 
thocles  devoted  hb  attention  to  the  construction  of 
great,  works  and  public  buildings,  so  that  tbe  city 
continued  to  increase  in  magnificence.  We  are  told, 
among  other  things,  that  he  fortified  the  entrance 
of  the  lesser  port,  or  Portus  Lacceius,  with  towers, 
the  remains  of  one  of  which  ore  still  visible.  During 
the  absence  of  Agathodes  in  Africa,  Syracuse  was 
indued  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Harnilcar,  who  encamped,  as  Himilco  had 
formerly  done,  at  Polichne,  and  from  thence  made 
desultory  attacks  upon  the  city,  but  without  any 
important  result  ; and  having  at  length  made  a 
night  attack  upon  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  he  was 
defeated,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  xx. 
29.)  After  the  death  of  Agathoclea,  Syracuse  for 
a short  time  recovered  its  liberty,  but  soon  fell 
again  under  tbe  virtual  despotism  of  Hicetaa,  and 
subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  successive 
military  adventurers,  till  in  R.  c.  275,  the  govern- 
ment became  vested  in  Uieron,  tlie  son  of  Hierocles, 
who,  at  first  with  tbe  title  of  general  autocrator,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  king,  continued  to  reign  ot er 
the  city  till  b.  c.  216.  Hb  wisdom  and  moderation 
proved  a striking  contrast  to  the  despotism  of  several 
of  the  former  rulers  of  Syracuse,  and  while  his  suIh 
jecta  flourished  under  hb  liberal  and  enlightened 
rule,  external  tranquillity  was  secured  by  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  be  adhered  to  the  alliance  of  Itome, 
after  having  once  meatured  hb  strength  against  that 
formidable  power.  By  the  treaty  concluded  between 
him  and  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  263,  he  was  recognised 
as  king  of  Syracuse,  with  the  dopendent  towns  of 
Acrae,  Helorua,  Netum,  Megara,  and  Leontini,  to 
which  was  annexed  Tauromenium  also,  as  an  out- 
lying dependency.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502.) 
Notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  hb  territory, 
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Hieron  was  undoubted!/  a powerful  prince,  and  Sy- 
racuse seems  to  have  risen,  during  this  long  period 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  to  a high  state  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Its  commercial  relations  with  fo- 
reign countries,  especially  with  Egypt,  were  assidu- 
ously cultivated  and  extended,  while  the  natural 
resources  of  its  fertile  territory  were  developed  to 
the  utmost  by  the  wise  aud  judicious  regulations  of 
Hieron,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Lex  Hieronica, 
were  subsequently  introduced  into  all  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  continued  to  be  observed  by  the  Komaus,  in 
their  administration  of  that  province.  At  the  same 
time  tlie  monarch  adorned  the  city  with  many 
public  works  and  buildings,  including  temples,  gym- 
nasia, &c.,  while  he  displayed  his  wealth  and 
magnificence  by  splendid  offerings,  both  at  Rome 
and  the  most  noted  sanctuaries  of  Greece.  On  the 
whole  it  may  probably  be  assumed  that  the  reign 
of  Hieron  II.  was  the  period  when  Syracuse  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  splendour  aud  magnificence,  as 
well  as  of  weal  til  and  population. 

Hut  this  state  of  things  was  abruptly  changed 
after  the  death  of  Hieron.  His  grandson,  Hierony- 
mus, who  succeeded  him,  deserted  the  alliance  of 
Ratio  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  though  the  young 
king  was  shortly  after  assassinated,  the  Carthagi- 
nian party  continued  to  maintain  its  ascendency  at 
Syracuse  under  two  leaders  named  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  who  were  appointed  generals  with  su- 
preme power.  They  shut  the  gates  against  Mar- 
cellas, who  was  in  command  of  the  Roman  armies 
in  Sicily,  and  having  refused  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, compelled  that  general  to  form  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  b.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  21  — 33.)  The 
enterprise  proved  far  more  arduous  than  the  Roman 
General  seems  to  have  anticipated.  He  established 
bis  camp,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  repeatedly  done, 
on  the  height  of  the  Olympieum  ; but  his  principal 
attacks  were  directed  against  the  northern  walls,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uexapylum  (the  outlet  of  the 
city  towards  Leon t ini  and  Megara),  as  well  as 
against  the  defences  of  Achradina  from  the  sea. 
His  powerful  fleet  gave  Marcellus  the  complete 
command  of  the  sea,  and  he  availed  himself  of  this 
to  bring  up  his  ships  with  powerful  battering  en- 
gines under  the  very  walls  which  bordered  the  rocks 
of  Achradina  ; but  all  his  efforts  were  ba filed  by  the 
superior  skill  and  science  of  Archimedes;  his  engines 
and  ships  were  destroyed  or  sunk,  and  after  repeated 
attempts,  Loth  by  sea  and  land,  he  feund  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  all  active  assaults  and  con- 
vert the  siege  into  a blockade.  (Liv.  xxiv.  33,  34.) 

During  the  winter  he  left  the  camp  and  army  at  the 
Olympieum,  under  the  command  of  T.Quinctiua  Cris- 
pinus,  while  he  himself  took  up  his  winter-quartern 
and  established  a fortified  camp  at  Leon,  on  the  N.side 
of  the  city.  Rut  he  was  unable  to  maintain  a strict 
blockade  by  sea,  and  the  Carthaginians  succeeded 
in  frequently  throwing  in  supplies,  so  that  the 
blockade  was  prolonged  for  more  than  two  years; 
and  Marcellus  began  to  entertain  little  prospect  of 
success,  when  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  212  an  accident 
threw  in  his  way  the  opportunity  of  scaling  the  walls 
by  night,  at  a place  called  by  Livy  the  Portus  Tro- 
gilioruin  (evidently  the  little  cove  called  Scala 
Grted)  ; and  having  thus  surprised  the  walls  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  gate  at  Uexapylum,  os 
well  as  of  a great  part  of  the  slope  of  Epipota.  But 
the  strong  f<  rt  of  Euryalus,  at  the  angle  of  Epipolae, 
defied  his  efforts,  an-1  the  walls  of  Achradina,  which 
atill  retained  its  separate  fortifications,  enabled  the 
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Syracusans  to  bold  possession  of  that  important 
part  of  the  dty,  as  well  as  of  the  island  and  fortress 
of  Ortygia.  The  two  quarters  of  Tycha  and  Nea- 
polis  wore,  however,  surrendered  to  him,  end  given 
up  to  plunder,  the  citizens  having  stipulated  only 
for  their  lives  ; and  shortly  after  Philodcmus,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  of  Euryalus,  having  no 
hopes  of  relief,  surrendered  that  important  post  also 
into  the  hands  of  Marcellus.  (Liv.  xxv.  23 — 25.) 
The  Roman  general  was  now  in  possesion  of  the 
whole  heights  of  Epipolae,  and  being  secured  from 
attacks  in  the  rear  by  the  possession  of  Enryalus,  he 
divided  his  forces  into  three  camps,  and  endeavoured 
wholly  to  blockade  Achradina.  At  the  same  time 
Crispinus  still  held  the  old  camp  on  the  hill  of  the 
Olympienm.  (76.  26.)  In  this  state  of  things  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
raise  the  siege:  they  advanced  with  a large  army 
under  Himilco  and  Hippocrates,  and  attacked  the 
camp  of  Crispinus;  while  Bomilcar,  with  a fleet  of 
1 50  ships,  occupied  the  Great  Harbour,  and  took 
possession  of  the  shore  between  the  city  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Anapus,  at  the  same  time  that  Epi- 
cydes  made  a vigorous  sally  from  Achradina  against 
the  lines  of  Marcellus.  But  they  were  repulsed  at 
all  peints,  and  though  they  continued  for  some  time 
to  maintain  their  army  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  it  was  soon  attacked  by  a pestilence, 
arising  from  the  marshy  nature  of  the  low  grounds 
in  which  they  were  encamped,  to  which  both  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilco  fell  victims,  with  a great  fart 
of  their  troops,  Bomilcar,  also,  who  bad  quittod 
the  port  with  the  view  of  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  Carthage,  never  returned,  and  Kpicydes,  who 
had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  abandoned  the  city  to  its 
fate,  and  withdrew  to  Agrigentum.  The  defence  of 
Syracuse  was  now  entrusted  to  the  leaders  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  and  one  of  these,  a Spaniard 
named  Mericus,  betrayed  his  poet  to  Marcellus.  A 
body  of  Roman  troops  was  landed  in  the  night  at 
the  extremity  of  the  island,  near  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  and  quickly  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Ortygia;  while  Marcellus,  having  at  the 
same  time  made  a general  assault  on  Achradina, 
succeeded  in  carrying  a portion  of  that  quarter  also. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  city  was  now  voluntarily 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants;  and  Marcellus,  after 
taking  precautions  to  secure  the  royal  treasures,  snd 
the  bouses  of  tliuee  citizens  who  had  been  favourable 
to  the  Romans,  gave  up  the  whole  city  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  soldiers.  Archimedes,  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  defeme  of  the  city,  was  accidentally 
slain  in  the  confusion.  The  plunder  was  said  to  be 
enormous  ; and  the  magnificent  statues,  pictures, 
and  other  works  of  art  which  were  carried  by  Mar- 
cellus to  Rome,  to  adorn  his  own  triumph,  are  said 
to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  that  love  of  Greek 
art  which  afterwards  became  so  prevalent  among  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  xxv.  26 — SI,  40;  Plut.  Marc.  14 
—19  ; Diod.  xxvi.  Fr.  >8—20.) 

From  this  time  Syracuse  sank  into  the  ordinary 
condition  of  a Roman  provincial  town;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  unquestionable  capital  of  Sicily,  and 
was  the  customary  residence  of  the  Roman  praetors 
who  were  sent  to  govern  the  island,  as  well  as  of 
one  of  the  two  quaeMors  who  were  charged  with  its 
financial  administration.  Even  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
it  ia  spoken  of  by  that  orator  as  “ the  greatest  of 
Greek  cities,  and  the  mast  beautiful  of  all  cities.” 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  52.)  Its  public  buildings  had  ap- 
parently suffered  little,  if  at  all,  from  its  capture  by 
3 Y 3 
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Marcell  us,  and  were  evidently  still  extant  in  the 
days  of  the  orator,  who  enumerates  most  of  them  by 
name.  All  the  four  quarters  of  the  city,  the  Island, 
Achradina,  Tycha,  and  Neapolis,  were  still  well  in- 
habited ; though  as  a measure  of  precaution  no  per- 
sons of  native  Syracusan  extraction  were  permitted  to 
dwell  in  the  Island.  (/&.  r.  32.)  But  the  pros- 
perity of  Syracuse  seems  to  have  sustained  a severe 
shock  in  the  time  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  inflicted  upon  it  injuries,  from  which 
it  appears  never  to  have  recovered.  Such  was  its 
decayed  condition  that  Augustus  endeavoured  to 
recruit  it  by  sending  thither  a Roman  colony  (b.  c. 
21).  But  the  new  settlers  were  confined  to  the 
Island  and  to  the  part  of  the  dty  immediately 
adjoining  it,  forming  n portion  only  of  Achradina 
and  Neapolis.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  270;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  town 
that  the  amphitheatre  and  other  edificee  of  Roman 
construction  are  still  found. 

But  though  greatly  fallen  from  its  former  splen- 
dour, Syracuse  continued  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Sicily,  and  still  finds  a place  in  the  4th  century  in 
the  Ordo  Nobilium  Urbium  of  Ausonios.  The  na- 
tural strength  of  the  Island  as  a fortress  rendered  it 
always  a post  of  the  utmost  importance.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  it  fell  with  the  rest  of  Sicily 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  but  was  recovered 
by  Belisarius  in  a.  d.  535,  and  annexed  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  in  whose  hands 
it  continued  till  the  9th  ceutury,  when  it  was  finally 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Sy- 
racuse was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Taurome- 
nium,  the  lost  place  in  Sicily  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  those  invaders ; it  was  still  a very  strong  fortress, 
and  it  was  not  till  878,  more  than  fifty  years  after 
the  Saracens  first  landed  in  the  island,  that  it  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  a siege  of  nine  months’ 
duration.  The  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
the  fortifications  destroyed,  and  the  city  given  up  to 
the  flames.  Nor  did  it  ever  recover  from  this  ca- 
lamity, though  the  Island  seems  to  hare  always 
continued  to  be  inhabited.  Its  fortifications  were 
strengthened  by  Charles  V.,  and  assumed  very  much 
their  present  appearance.  The  modern  city,  which 
is  still  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Island, 
contains  about  14,000  inhabitants.  But  the  whole 
of  the  expanse  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  as 
well  as  the  broad  table- land  of  Achradina  and  Efa- 
polae,  are  now  wholly  bare  and  desolate,  being  in 
great  part  uncultivated  as  well  as  uninhabited. 

III.  Topooratiiy. 

The  topographical  description  of  Syracuse  as  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  cannot  better  be 
introduced  than  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  who  has 
described  it  in  unusual  detail  “ You  have  often 
beard  (says  be)  that  Syracuse  was  the  largest  of 
all  Greek  cities,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cities. 
And  it  is  so  indeed.  For  it  is  both  strong  by  its 
natural  situation  and  striking  to  behold,  from  what- 
ever side  it  is  approached,  whether  by  land  or  sea. 
It  has  two  ports,  as  it  were,  enclosed  within  the 
buildings  of  the  city  itself,  so  as  to  combine  with  it 
from  every  point  of  view,  which  have  different  and 
separate  entrances,  but  are  united  and  conjoined 
together  at  tl>e  opposite  extremity.  The  junction 
of  these  separates  from  the  mainland  the  part  of 
the  town  which  is  called  the  I>land,  but  this  is  re- 
united to  tho  continent  by  a bridge  across  the  nar- 
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row  strait  which  divides  them.  So  great  is  the  city 
that  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  cities,  all  of 
them  of  very  large  size;  one  of  which  is  that  which 
I have  already  mentioned,  the  Island,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  two  ports,  while  it  projects  towards 
the  mouth  and  entrance  of  each  of  them.  In  it  is 
the  palace  of  king  Hieron,  which  is  now  the  cus- 
tomary residence  of  our  praetors.  It  contains,  also, 
several  sacred  edifices,  but  two  in  particular,  which 
far  surpass  the  others,  one  a temple  of  Diana,  the 
other  of  Minerva,  which  before  the  arrival  of  Verrre 
was  most  highly  adorned.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
island  is  a fountain  of  fresh  water,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Arethusa,  of  incredible  magnitude,  and  full 
of  fish : this  would  be  wholly  overflowed  and  covered 
by  the  waves  were  it  not  separated  from  tlie  sea  by 
a strongly-built  barrier  of  stone.  The  second  dty 
at  Syracuse  is  that  which  is  called  Achradhm,  which 
contains  a forum  of  very  large  size,  beautiful  por- 
ticoes, a most  highly  ornamented  Prvtanouin,  a 
spacious  Curia,  and  a magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympias;  not  to  speak  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
city,  which  are  occupied  by  private  buildings,  being 
divided  by  one  broad  street  through  its  whole  length, 
and  many  cross  streets.  Tho  third  city  is  that 
which  is  called  Tycha,  because  it  contained  a very 
andent  temple  of  Fortune;  in  thiB  is  a very  spu- 
rious gymnasium,  as  well  as  many  sacred  edifices, 
and  it  is  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  ia  the  most 
thickly  inhabited.  The  fourth  city  is  that  which, 
because  it  was  the  last  built,  is  named  Neapolis:  at 
the  top  of  which  is  a theatre  of  vast  size;  besides 
this  it  contains  two  splendid  temples,  one  of  Ceres, 
the  other  of  Libera,  and  a statue  of  Apollo,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Temenites,  of  great  beauly 
and  very  largo  size,  wliich  Verrea  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  carry  off  if  he  bad  been  able  to  remove 
it.”  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  52,  53.) 

Cicero  here  distinctly  describes  the  four  quarters 
of  Syracuse,  which  were  commonly  compared  to  four 
separate  cities;  and  it  appears  that  Diodorus  gave 
the  same  account.  (Diod.  xxvi.  19,  od.  Didot.)  In 
later  times,  also,  we  find  it  alluded  to  as  “the  qua- 
druple city”  (“ quadruplicos  Syracusae,”  Auaoo.  CL 
Urb.  11).  Others,  however,  enumerated  five  quar- 
ters, as  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  formerly  com- 
posed of  five  cities  (wfrrdwoAis  ty  rb  woAoidi', 
Strab.  v.  p.  270),  probably  because  the  heights  of 
E pi  polio  towards  tho  castle  of  Euryalus  were  at  one 
time  inhabited,  and  were  reckoned  as  a fifth  town. 
But  we  have  no  distinct  statement  to  this  effect. 
The  several  quarters  of  the  city  must  now  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

1.  Ortyqia  (’Oprvyfo,  Pind.,  Diod.,  Strab., 
Ac.),  more  oommonly  known  simply  as  “the  Island 
(17  yyaot,  Thuc.,  &cM  and  in  the  Doric  dialect 
Norros:  hence  Livy  calls  it  Nasus,  while  Cicero 
uses  the  Latin  Insula),  was  the  original  scat  of  the 
colony,  and  continued  throughout  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  city  to  be  as  it  were  the  citadel  cr 
Acropolis  of  Syracuse,  though,  unlike  most  cita- 
dels, it  lay  lower  titan  the  rest  of  tho  cily, 
strength  as  a fortress  being  derived  from  its  Insular 
position.  It  is  about  a mile  in  length,  by  less  than 
half  a mile  in  breadth,  and  of  small  elevation,  though 
composed  wholly  of  rock,  and  rising  perceptibly  in 
the  centre.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
an  island,  naturally  se|>arated  from  the  mainland, 
though  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  it  was  united 
with  it  (Thuc.  vi.  3):  probably,  however,  this  was 
merely  effected  by  au  artificial  nwle  or  causeway, 
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for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  communication 
with  44  the  outer  city,”  as  that  on  the  mainland  was 
then  called-  At  a later  period  it  was  again  severed 
from  the  land,  probably  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  when 
he  constructed  his  great  docks  in  the  two  porta. 
It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  always  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a bridge,  or  aeries  of  bridges,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  day.  The  citadel  or  castle,  con- 
structed by  Dionysius,  stood  within  the  island,  but 
immediately  fronting  the  mainland,  and  closely  ad- 
joining the  docks  or  naraJia  in  the  Lesser  Port. 
Its  front  towards  the  mainland,  which  appears  to 
have  been  strongly  fortified,  wa*  known  as  the  Pen- 
tapyla  (rA  vtioAirvAa,  Plot.  Dion.  29);  and  this 
seems  to  have  looked  directly  upon  the  Agora  or 
Forum,  which  we  know  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
mainland.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  citadel  must 
have*  occupied  nearly  the  same  position  with  the 
modern  fortifications  which  form  the  defence  of  Sy- 
racuse on  the  land  side.  These  were  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  isthmus  by 
which  Ortygia  had  been  reunited  to  the  mainland 
was  cut  through,  as  well  as  a Roman  aqueduct  de- 
signed to  supply  this  quarter  of  the  city  with  water, 
constructed,  as  it  appeared  from  an  inscription,  by 
the  emperor  Claudius.  (Kazell.  Sic.  iv.  i.  p.  169  ) 
Ortygia  was  considered  from  an  early  time  as 
consecrated  to  Artemis  or  Diana  (Diod.  v.  3), 
whence  Pindar  terms  it  “ the  couch  of  Artemis,” 
and  44  the  sister  of  Delos  ” (iifunav  ’Aprtm&os, 
AtUow  tcaaiyvdra,  A m i.  3).  Hence,  as  we  learn 
from  Cicero  (/.  c.),  one  of  the  principal  edifices  in 
the  island  was  a temple  of  Diana.  Some  remains 
of  this  are  supposed  to  be  still  extant  in  the  NE. 
corner  of  the  modem  city,  where  two  columns,  with 
a portion  of  tlieir  architrave,  of  the  Doric  order  are 
built  into  the  walls  of  a private  house.  From  the 
style  and  character  of  these  it  is  evident  that  the 
edifice  was  one  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Much 
more  considerable  remains  are  extaut  of  the  other 
temple,  noticed  by  the  orator  in  the  same  passage — 
that  of  Minerva.  This  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Sicily.  Its  doors,  composed  of  gold  and 
ivory,  and  conspicuous  for  their  beautiful  workman- 
ship. were  celebrated  throughout  the  Grecian  world : 
while  the  interior  was  adorned  with  numerous  paint- 
ings, among  which  a series  representing  one  of  the 
battles  of  Agathocles  was  especially  celebrated.  All 
these  works  of  art,  which  had  been  spared  by  the 
geuerosity  of  Marcellos,  were  carried  off  by  the  in- 
satiable Verrea.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  55,  56.)  On  the 
summit  of  the  temple  was  a shield,  which  served  as 
a landmark  to  sailors  quitting  or  approaching  the 
port.  (Polemon,  ap.  A then,  xl  p.  462.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  temple,  which  must  have 
stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  is  the  same 
which  Iras  been  converted  into  the  modern  cathedral 
or  church  of  Sta  Maria  delle  Colunm.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  sides,  fourteen  in  number,  are  still  per- 
fect, though  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church ; but 
the  portico  and  faqadt  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  its  dimen- 
sions (185  feet  in  length  by  75  in  breadth),  which 
nearly  approach  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Paestum,  show  that  it  must  have  belonged 
to  the  first  class  of  ancient  edifices  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  style  of  the  architectural  details  and 
proportions  of  the  columns  would  render  it  probable 
that  this  temple  may  be  referred  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury u.  c.,  thus  confirming  an  incidental  notice  of 
Diodorus  (viiL  Fr.  9),  fiuai  which  it  would  up- 
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pear  that  it  was  built  under  the  government  of  the 
Geomori,  and  therefore  certainly  prior  to  the  des- 
potism of  Gelon.  No  other  ancient  remains  are  now 
extant  in  the  island  of  Ortygia;  but  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Arethusa  is  still  visible,  ns  described  by 
Cicero,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  on 
its  western  shore.  It  is  still  a very  copious  source, 
but  scarcely  answering  to  the  accounts  of  its  mag- 
nitude in  ancient  times;  and  it  is  pr»hable  that  it 
has  been  disturbed  and  its  supply  diminished  by 
earthquakes,  which  have  repeatedly  afflicted  the 
modern  town  of  Syracuse. 

At  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  and  outside 
the  ancient  walls,  probably  on  the  spot  where  the 
castle  built  by  John  Muniacca  now  stands,  was  situ- 
ated a temple  of  the  Olympian  Juno,  with  an  altar 
from  which  it  was  the  custom  for  departing  sailors 
to  take  a cup  with  certain  offerings,  which  they  flung 
into  the  sea  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  shield  on  the 
temple  of  Minerva  (Polemon,  up.  A then.  1.  C-).  Of 
the  other  edifices  in  the  island  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  Hexecontaclinus  ( fibre v 6 ’L(TjKovrdK\ivos 
tea. kobptvos,  Diod  xvi.  86),  built,  or  at  least  finished, 
by  Agathocles,  but  the  purpose  and  nature  of  which 
are  uncertain  ; the  public  granaries,  a building  of  so 
massive  and  lofty  a construction  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a fortress  (Liv.  xxiv.  21);  and  the  palace 
of  king  Hierun,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  resi- 
dence of  tlie  Roman  praetors  (Cic.  I err.  iv.  52). 
The  site  of  this  is  uncertain  : the  palace  of  Diony- 
sius, which  had  been  situated  in  the  citadel  con- 
structed by  him,  was  destroyed  together  with  that 
fortress  by  Timoleon,  and  a building  for  the  court* 
of  justice  erected  on  the  site.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  Hieron,  who  was  always  desirous  to  court  popu- 
larity, would  avoid  establishing  himself  anew  upun 
the  same  site.  No  trace  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  or  works  on  this  side  of  the  island,  which 
have  been  wholly  covered  and  concealed  by  the  mo- 
dem fortifications.  The  remains  of  a tower  are, 
however,  visible  on  a shoal  or  rock  near  the  N.  angle 
of  the  modem  city,  which  ore  probably  those  of  one 
of  the  towers  built  by  Agathocles  to  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lesser  Harbour,  or  Port  us  Lacceiua 
(Diod.  xvi.  83);  but  no  traces  have  been  discovered 
of  the  corresponding  tower  on  the  other  aide. 

2.  Achkadina  (‘Axpntlyv,  Diod.,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  more  correct  form  of  the  name,  though  it  is 
frequently  written  Acntdina  ; both  Livy  and  Cicero, 
however,  give  Achradina),  or  “ the  outer  city,”  as  it 
is  termed  by  Thucydides,  was  the  most  important 
and  extensive  of  the  quarters  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  portions,  comprising  the  eastern  part 
of  the  great  triangular  plateau  already  described, 
which  extended  from  the  angle  of  Epipolae  to  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  more  level  space  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  this  table  land  to  the  Great 
Harbour,  and  borders  on  the  marshes  of  Lysixneleia. 
This  level  plain,  which  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ortygia,  is  not.  like  the  tract  beyond  it 
extending  to  the  Anapos,  low  and  marshy  ground, 
bat  has  a rocky  soil,  of  the  same  limestone  with  the 
table-land  above,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  a lower 
step.  Hence  the  city,  as  soon  as  it  extended  itself 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  island,  spread  at  once  over 
tills  area  ; but  not  content  with  this,  the  inhabitants 
occupied  the  port  of  the  table-land  above  it  nearest 
the  sea,  which,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  general 
description,  ia  partly  separated  by  a cross  valley  or 
depression  from  the  upper  port  of  the  plateau,  or  the 
heights  of  Epipolae.  Hence  this  part  of  the  city 
3 y 4 
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was  of  considerable  natural  strength,  and  seems  to 
have  been  early  fort  i tied  by  a wall.  It  is  not  im- 
probable  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  name  of 
Achrmdina  was  given  exclusively  to  the  heights  *, 
and  that  these,  as  well  as  the  bland,  had  originally 
their  own  separate  defences  ; but  as  the  city  spread 
itself  out  in  the  plain  below,  this  must  also  have 
been  protected  by  an  outer  wall  on  the  side  towards 
the  marshes.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  (G rote’s 
Greece,  voL  vii.  p.  656)  that  no  defence  exbted  on 
thb  side  till  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition, 
when  the  Syracusans,  for  the  first  time,  surrounded 
the  suburb  of  Temenitia  with  a wall ; but  no  men- 
tion b found  in  Thucydides  of  so  important  a fact 
as  the  construction  of  thb  new  line  of  defence  down 
to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  thb  part  of  the  city  should  so  long 
have  remained  unprotected.!  It  is  probable  indeed 
(though  not  certain)  that  the  Agora  was  already  in 
thb  part  of  the  city,  as  wc  know  it  to  have  been  in 
later  times  ; and  it  b highly  improbable  that  so  im- 
portant a part  of  the  city  would  have  been  placed  in 
an  unfortified  suburb.  But  still  more  necessary 
would  be  some  such  defence  for  the  protection  of  the 
naval  arsenals  or  dockyards  in  the  inner  bight  of  the 
Great  Harbour,  which  certainly  exbted  before  the 
Athenian  invasion.  It  seems,  therefore,  far  more 
natural  to  suppose  that,  though  the  separate  defences 
of  Ortygia  and  the  heights  of  Achradina  (Diod.  xi. 
67,  73)  were  not  destroyed,  the  two  were  from  an 
early  period,  probably  from  the  reign  of  Gelon, 
united  by  a common  line  of  defence,  which  ran  down 
from  tl>e  heights  to  some  point  near  that  where  the 
island  of  Ortygia  most  closely  adjoined  the  main- 
land. The  existence  of  such  a boundary  wall  from 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  War  b certain  ; and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Achradina,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  heights 
or  table- hind,  soon  came  to  be  extended  to  the  lower 
area  also.  Thus  Diodorus  describes  Dionysius  on  his 
return  from  Gela  as  arriving  at  the  gate  of  Achra- 
dina, where  the  outer  gate  of  the  city  b certainly 
meant.  (Diod.  xiii.  1 13.)  It  b probable  that  thb 
gate,  which  was  that  leading  to  Gela,  b the  same  as 
the  one  called  by  Cicero  the  Portae  Agragianae, 
immediately  outside  of  which  he  hud  discovered  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes.  (Cic.  Ttuc.  Quaest.  v.  23.) 
But  its  situation  cannot  be  determined  : no  dbtinct 
traces  of  the  ancient  walls  remain  on  thb  side  of 
Syracuse,  and  we  know  not  how  they  may  have  been 
modified  when  the  suburb  of  Neapolb  was  included 
in  the  city.  It  b j>rohabie,  however,  that  the  wall 
(as  suggested  by  Col.  Leake)  ran  from  the  brow  of 
the  bill  near  the  amphitheatre  in  a direct  line  to  the 
Great  Harbour. 


* These  still  abound  in  the  wild  pear-trees  (&xpd- 
6«j),  from  which  the  name,  as  suggested  by  Leake, 
was  probably  derived. 

f The  argument  against  thb,  urged  by  Cavallari, 
and  derived  from  the  existence  of  numerous  totnbe, 
especially  the  great  necropolis  of  the  catacombs,  in 
thb  port  of  the  city,  which,  as  he  contends,  must 
have  been  without  the  walls,  would  prove  too  much, 
as  it  b certain  that  these  tombs  were  ultimately  in- 
cluded in  the  city  ; and  if  the  ordinary  custom  of 
the  Greeks  was  deviated  from  at  all,  it  may  have 
been  so  at  an  earlier  period.  In  fact  we  know  that 
in  other  cases  als»»,  as  at  Agrigentum  and  Tarentum, 
the  custom  was  violated,  and  persons  habitually 
buried  within  the  walls. 
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Of  the  buildings  noticed  by  Cicero  as  still  adorning 
Achradina  in  lus  day  there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges . 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  certainly  situated 
in  the  lower  quarter,  nearest  to  the  bland  and  the 
two  ports.  The  Forum  or  Agora  was  apparently 
directly  opposite  to  the  Pentapyla  or  fortified  entrance 
of  the  island  ; it  was  surrounded  with  porticoes  by 
the  elder  Dionysius  (Diod.  xir.  7),  which  are  obviously 
those  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (“  pukberrimae  porticus," 
Verr.  iv.  53).  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympias, 
noticed  by  the  orator,  also  adjoined  the  Agora ; it  was 
built  by  Uieron  II.  (Diod.  xvi.  83),  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  temple  of  the 
same  divinity  on  a hill  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.  The  prytaneum,  which  was  most  richly  adorned, 
and  among  its  chief  ornaments  possessed  a celebrated 
statue  of  Sappho,  which  fell  a prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  Verres  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  53,  57),  was  probably  aLo 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Agora  ; as  was 
certainly  the  Timoleohteum,  or  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Timoleon.  (Plut  Timol.  39.)  The 
splendid  sepulchral  monument  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  younger  Dionysius  in  memory  of  hb  father, 
but  was  destroyed  after  hb  own  expulsion,  seems  to 
have  stood  in  front  of  the  Pentapyla,  opposite  tlie 
entrance  of  the  citadel.  (Diod.  xv.  74.)  A singlo 
column  is  still  standing  on  thb  site,  and  the  bases  of 
a few  others  have  been  discovered,  but  it  is  uncertain 
to  what  edifice  they  belonged.  The  only  other  ruins 
now  vbible  in  thb  quarter  of  the  city  are  some  re- 
mains of  Roman  baths  of  little  importance.  But 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  there  exbt  extensive 
catacombs,  constituting  a complete  necropolis  : these 
tombs,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  are  probably  the 
work  of  successive  ages,  and  can  hardly  be  referred 
to  any  particular  period.  There  exist,  also,  at  two 
points  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Achradina,  extensive 
quarries  hewn  in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  found  in 
Neapolb  near  the  theatre,  of  which  wc  shall  presently 
speak. 

Traces  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Achradina,  crowning 
the  low  cliffs  which  bound  it  towards  the  sea,  may 
be  found  from  distance  to  dbtance  along  the  whole 
line  extending  from  the  quarries  of  the  Capyuccini 
round  to  the  little  bay  or  cove  of  Sta  Panagia  at  the 
NW.  angle  of  the  plateau.  Recent  researches  have 
also  discovered  the  line  of  the  western  wall  of  Achra- 
dina, which  appears  to  have  run  nearly  in  a straight 
line  from  the  cove  of  Sta  Panagia , to  the  steep  and 
narrow  pass  or  hollow  way  that  leads  up  from  the 
lower  quarter  to  the  heights  above,  tlitis  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  partial  depression  or  valley  already 
noticed.  The  cove  of  Sta  Panagia  may  perhaps  be 
the  Poktus  Tkogiuokum  of  Livy  (xxv.  23), 
though  the  similar  cove  of  the  Scala  Greca,  about 
half  a mile  further  W.,  would  seem  to  have  the  better 
claim  to  that  designation.  The  name  b evidently 
the  same  with  that  of  Trogtlus,  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides as  the  point  on  the  N.  side  of  the  heights 
towards  which  the  Athenians  directed  their  lines  of 
circumvallation,  but  without  succeeding  in  reaching 
it.  (Thuc.  vi.  99,  vii.  2.) 

3.  Tycha  (Tox^)»  so  called,  as  we  are  told  by 
Cicero,  from  its  containing  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
temple  of  Fortune,  was  situated  on  the  plateau  or 
j table-land  W.  of  Achradina,  and  adjoining  the 
northern  face  of  the  cliffs  looking  towards  Meganu 
Though  it  became  one  of  the  most  populous  quarter* 
of  Syracuse,  no  trace  of  its  existence  b found  at  tbs 
period  of  the  Athenian  siege  ; and  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  there  was  as  yet  no  considerable 
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suburb  on  the  site,  which  most  otherwise  have  ma- 
terially interfered  with  the  Athenian  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  while  the  Syracusans  would  naturally 
have  attempted  to  protect  it,  as  they  did  that  of 
Temenitis,  by  a special  outwork.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  Diodorus  notices  the  name,  and  even 
speaks  of  it  as  a distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  as 
early  as  b.  c.  466,  during  the  troubles  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus  (l>iod.  xi.  68).  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  entire  silence  of 
Thucydides.  Tycha  probably  grew  up  after  the 
great  wall  erected  by  Dionysius  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  plateau  had  completely  secured  it  from 
attack.  Its  position  is  clearly  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  Marcellas,  after  he  had  forced 
the  Hexapylum  and  scaled  the  heights,  established 
his  camp  between  Tycha  and  Neapolis,  with  the  view 
of  carrying  on  his  assaults  upon  Achradiua.  (Liv. 
xxv.  25.)  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  two 
quarters  were  not  contiguous,  but  that  a consider- 
able extent  of  the  table-land  W.  of  Achradiua  was 
still  unoccupied. 

4.  Mkapolu  (NtcbroAu),  or  the  Now  City, 
was,  as  its  name  implied,  the  last  quarter  of  Syracuse 
which  was  inhabited,  though,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  New  Town  seems  to  have  eventually  grown  up 
into  one  of  the  moet  splendid  portions  of  the  city. 
It  may,  however,  well  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
in  fact  more  recent  than  Tycha  ; at  least  it  appears 
that  some  portion  of  Neapolis  was  already  inhabited 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  when,  as 
already  mentioned,  we  huve  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  a suburb  at  Tycha.  But  there  was  then  already 
a suburb  called  Tetnenitis,  which  had  grown  up 
around  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Temenitea.  The 
statue  of  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this 
same,  stood  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  quarter  subsequently  called  Neapolis ; 
it  was  placed,  as  we  may  infer  from  Thucydides,  on 
the  height  above  the  theatre  (which  he  calls  &xpa 
Tcpcrirts),  forming  a part  of  the  table-land,  and 
probably  not  far  from  the  southern  escarpnieut  of 
the  plateau.  A suburb  had  apparently  grown  up 
around  it,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Syracusans 
with  a wall  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  and  tills  outwork  bears  a conspicuous  part  iu 
the  operations  that  followed.  (Thuc.  vi.  75).  But  this 
extension  of  the  fortifications  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  permanent,  for  we  find  in  b.o.  396  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  the  Cora,  which  also  stood  on  the 
heights  not  far  from  the  statue  of  Apollo,  described 
as  situated  in  a suburb  of  Achradiua,  which  was 
taken  and  the  temples  plundered  by  the  Carthaginian 
genera!  Ilimilco.  (Diod.  xiv.  63.)  The  name  of 
Neapolis  (rj  N ia  wdAir)  is  indeed  already  mentioned 
some  years  before  (Id.  xiv.  9),  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable therefore  that  the  city  bad  already  begun  to 
extend  itself  over  this  quarter,  though  it  as  yet  formed 
ouly  an  unfortified  suburb.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
as  is  evident  from  his  description,  as  well  as  from 
existing  remains,  Neapolis  had  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  table-land,  which 
here  forms  a kind  of  second  step  or  undcrfall,  rising 
considerably  above  the  low  grounds  beneath,  though 
still  separated  from  the  heights  of  Temenitis  by  a 
second  line  of  cliff  or  abrupt  declivity.  The  name 
of  Temenitis  for  the  district  on  the  height  seems  to 
have  been  last,  or  merged  iu  that  of  Neupolia,  which 
was  gradually  applied  to  the  whole  of  this  quarter 
of  the  city.  But  the  name  was  retained  by  the  ad- 
joining gate,  which  was  called  the  Temenitid  Gate 
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(Pint.  Dion.  29,  where  tbeio  seems  no  doubt  that 
we  should  read  Tt/urlrttas  for  Mfvfrtfcxj),  and  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the 
city. 

Of  the  buildings  described  by  Cicero  as  existing 
in  Neapolis,  the  only  one  still  extant  is  the  theatre, 
which  he  justly  extols  for  its  large  size  (“t heat  rum 
maximum,"  Verr.  iv.  53).  Diodorus  also  alludes 
to  it  as  the  largest  in  Sicily  (xvi.  83),  a remark 
which  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  existing  remains. 
It  is  not  less  than  440  feet  iu  diameter,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  sixty  rows  of  seats,  so  that  it 
could  have  accommodated  no  less  than  24,000 
persons.  The  lower  rows  of  seats  were  covered  with 
slahs  of  white  marble,  and  the  several  cuuei  are 
marked  by  inscriptions  in  large  letters,  bearing  the 
name  of  king  liiernn,  of  two  queens,  l'hilistis  and 
Nereis,  both  of  them  historically  unknown,  and  of 
two  deities,  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  Hercules,  with 
the  epithet  of  E ixppdoy.  These  inscriptions  evidently 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hieron  II.,  who  probably  deco- 
rated and  adorned  this  theatre,  but  the  edifice  itself 
is  certainly  referable  to  a much  earlier  period,  pro- 
bably as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  elder  Hieron.  It 
was  used  not  merely  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  but 
for  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  which  are  repeatedly 
alluded  to  as  being  held  in  it  (Diod.  xiii.  94;  Plut. 
Dion.  38,  TimoL  34,  38,  &c.),  as  was  frequently 
the  case  in  other  cities  of  Greece.  The  theatre,  aa 
originally  constructed,  must  have  been  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city,  but  this  was  not  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement. 

Near  the  theatre  have  been  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  another  monument,  ex praisly  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  as  constructed  by  king  Hieron  in  that 
situation,  an  altar  raised  on  steps  and  a platform 
not  less  than  640  feet  in  length  by  60  in  breadth 
(Diod.  xiv.  83).  A little  lower  down  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a structure  which  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  the  Roman  colony,  and  was 
probably  constructed  soon  after  its  establishment  by 
Augustus,  as  we  find  incidental  mention  of  gladia- 
torial exhibitions  taking  place  there  in  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  49;  Val.  Max. 
i.  7.  § 8).  It  was  of  considerable  size,  the  areua, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  which  the  dimensions  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  being  somewhat  larger  than  that 
of  Verona.  No  traces  have  been  discovered  of  the 
temples  of  Ceres  and  Libera  or  Proserpine  on  the 
height  above  : the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Teroe- 
nites  had  apparently  no  temple  in  connection  with 
it,  though  it  had  of  course  its  altar,  as  well  as  its 
sacred  enclosure  or  r intros.  The  statue  itself, 
which  Yerres  was  unable  to  remove  on  account  of 
its  large  size,  was  afterwards  transported  to  Rome 
by  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  74). 

Immediately  adjoining  the  theatre  are  extensive 
quarries,  similar  in  character  to  thoee  already  men- 
tioned in  the  cliffs  of  Achradina.  The  quarries  of 
Syracuse  (Latomiae  or  Lautumiae)  are  indeed  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and  especially 
noticed  by  Cicero  among  the  moat  remarkable  objects 
in  the  city.  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  27 ; Aelian,  V.  H.  xii. 
44.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally designod  merely  as  quarries  for  the  extraction 
of  the  soft  limestone  of  which  the  whole  table-land 
consists,  and  which  makes  an  excellent  building 
stone;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
worked,  being  sunk  to  a considerable  depth,  without 
any  outlet  on  a level,  they  were  found  places  of  such 
security,  that  from  an  early  period  they  were  cm- 
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ployed  us  prisons.  Thus,  after  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, the  whole  number  of  the  captives,  more  than 
7000  in  number,  were  confined  in  these  quarries 
(Thuc.vii.  86, 87 ; I>iod.  xiiL  33);  and  they  continued 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  under  successive 
despots  and  tyrants.  In  the  days  of  Cicero  they 
were  used  as  a general  prison  for  criminals  from  all 
parts  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  V err.  ▼.  27.)  The  orator 
in  one  passage  speaks  of  them  as  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  a prison  by  the  tyrant  Dionysius  (/6. 55), 
which  is  a palpable  mistake  if  it  refers  to  the  Lau- 
tutuiae  in  genera),  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
despot  may  have  made  some  special  additions  to  them 
with  that  view.  But  there  is  certainly  no  authority 
for  the  popular  tradition  which  has  given  the  name 
of  the  Ear  of  Dionysius  to  a peculiar  excavation  of 
singular  form  in  the  part  of  the  quarries  nearest  to 
the  theatre.  This  notion,  like  many  similar  ones 
now  become  traditional,  is  derived  only  from  the 
suggestion  of  a man  of  letters  of  the  16th  century. 

5.  Epipolae  (’EwiwoAai),  was  the  name  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  table-land 
which,  as  already  described,  slopes  gradually  from 
its  highest  point  towards  the  sea.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a tolerably  regular  triangle,  liaving  its  vertex  at 
Knryalus,  and  its  base  formed  by  the  western  wall 
of  Achradina.  The  name  is  always  used  by  Thu- 
cydides in  This  sense,  as  including  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  plateau,  and  was  doubtless  so  employed 
as  long  as  the  space  was  uninhabited ; but  os  the 
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suburbs  of  Tycha  and  Tetnenitis  gradually  spread 
themselves  over  a considerable  part  of  the  heights, 
the  name  of  Epipolae  came  to  be  applied  in  a more  re- 
stricted sense  to  that  portion  only  which  was  nearest 
to  the  vertex  of  the  triangle.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  there  subsequently  arose  a considerable 
town  near  this  angle  of  the  walls,  and  that  this  is 
the  fifth  quarter  of  the  city  alluded  to  by  Strabo 
and  those  who  spoke  of  Syracuse  as  a Pentapolis  or 
aggregate  of  Jive  cities.  But  there  is  no  allusion  to 
it  as  such  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  already  quoted, 
or  in  the  description  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse  by 
Marcellus  ; and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
there  was  ever  any  considerable  population  at  this 
remote  point.  No  vestiges  of  any  ancient  building# 
remain  within  the  walls ; but  the  line  of  these  may 
be  distinctly  traced  along  the  top  of  the  difls  which 
bonnd  the  table-land  both  towards  the  N.  and  the 
S. ; in  many  places  two  or  three  courses  of  the 
masoury  remain ; bnt  the  most  important  ruins  are 
those  at  the  angle  or  vertex  of  the  triangle,  where  a 
spot  named  A fongibtUisi  is  still  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  or  fort  of  Eukyai.us 
(EupurjAoi,  Thuc.,  bat  the  Doric  form  was  E vpu- 
aA of,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans).  The 
ruins  in  question  afford  one  of  the  best  examples 
extant  of  an  ancient  fortress  or  castle,  designed  at 
once  to  serve  as  a species  of  citadel  and  to  secure 
the  approach  to  Kpipolae  from  this  quarter.  The 
annexed  plan  will  give  a good  idea  of  its  general 
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form  and  arrangement  The  main  entrance  to  the 
city  was  by  a double  gate  (A.),  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  walls  and  towers,  with  a smaller  postern  or 
sally-prirt  a little  to  the  right  of  it  The  fortress 
itself  was  on  irregular  quadrangle,  projecting  about 
200  yards  beyond  the  approach  to  the  gate,  and 
fortified  by  strong  towers  of  solid  masonry  with  a 
deep  ditch  cut  in  the  rock  in  front  of  it  to  which  a 
number  of  subterraneous  passages  gave  access  from 
within.  These  passages  communicating  with  the 
fort  above  by  narrow  openings  and  stairs,  were  evi- 
dently designed  to  facilitate  the  rallies  of  the  be- 
sieged without  exposing  the  fortress  itself  to  peril. 
As  Ibe  whole  arrangement  is  an  unique  specimen  of 
ancient  fortification  a view  is  added  of  the  external, 
or  N.  front  of  the  fort,  with  the  subterranean 
openings. 

There  can  I*  no  doubt  that  the  fortress  at  Mun- 


gibeUisi  is  the  one  anciently  known  as  Euryalos* 
This  clearly  appears  from  the  mention  of  that  fort 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus, 
as  one  capable  of  being  held  by  a separate  garrison 
after  the  capture  of  the  outer  walls  of  Epipolae, 
and  threatening  the  army  of  Marcellus  in  the  rear, 
if  he  proceeded  to  attack  Achradina.  (Lie.  xxv. 
25,  26.)  Euryalus  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
at  the  time  of  the  Atlienian  expedition,  when  it  was 
still  unfortified,  as  the  point  which  afforded  a ready 
ascent  to  the  heights  of  Epipolae  (Thuc.  vi.  99, 
vii.  2);  and  it  must  indeed  have  always  been,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 
Hence,  the  great  care  with  which  it  was  fortified 
after  the  occupation  of  Kpipolae  by  the  Athenians 
had  shown  the  paramount  importance  of  that  po- 
sition in  case  of  a siege.  The  existing  fortifications 
may,  indeed,  be  in  part  the  work  of  llieron  II.  (as 
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supposed  by  Co).  Leake);  but  it  is  certain  that  a I the  importance  of  thin  was  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
st-oug  fort  was  erected  there  by  Dionysius  I.*,  and  | reign  k Agathocles,  when  the  attack  of  Hamilcar 
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was  repulsed  by  means  of  a strong  garrison  posted 
at  Euryalus,  who  attacked  his  army  in  flank,  while 
advancing  to  the  attack  of  Epipolao.  (Diod.  xx.  29.) 

Some  writers  on  the  topography  of  Syracuse  have 
supposed  the  fortress  of  MonyibtUui  to  be  the 
ancient  Hexapyluin,  and  that  Euryalus  occupied  the 
site  of  Belvedere,  a knoll  or  hill  on  the  ridge  which 
is  continued  from  Monyibellisi  inland,  and  forms  a 
communication  with  the  table-land  of  the  interior. 
But  the  hill  of  Belvedere,  which  is  a mile  distant 
from  Mongibellisi,  though  somewhat  nwe  elevated 
than  the  latter  point,  is  connected  with  it  only  by  a 
narrow  ridge,  and  is  altogether  too  far  from  the 
table-land  of  Epipolae  to  have  been  of  any  import- 
ance in  connection  with  it;  while  the  heights  of 
MongibeUisi,  as  already  observed,  form  the  true  key 
of  that  position.  Moreover,  all  the  passages  that 
relate  to  Hexapylum,  when  attentively  considered, 
point  to  its  position  on  the  N.  front  of  the  heights, 
looking  towards  Mcgarm  and  Thaptms;  and  Colonel 
Leake  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  it  was  a fort 
constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  main  approach 
to  Syracuse  on  this  side;  a road  which  then,  as 
now,  ascended  the  heights  at  a point  a short  distance 
W.  of  the  Scaia  Grtca,  where  a depression  or  break 
in  the  line  of  cliffs  affords  a natural  approach. 
(Leake,  Notea  on  ‘Syracuse,  pp.  258,  342,  Ac.) 
The  gale  at  Hexapyluin  thus  led,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  the  suburb  or  quarter  of  Tycba,  a 
circumstance  completely  in  accordance  with,  if  not 
necessarily  required  by,  a passage  in  Livy  (xxiv. 
21).  where  the  two  are  mentioned  in  close  con- 
nection. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  position 
“f  Labdalum,  where  the  Athenians  erected  a fort 
during  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  The  name  is  not 
■nhsequentiy  mentioned  in  history,  so  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  the  fortifications  as 
they  existed  in  later  times ; and  our  only  clue  to  its 
position  is  the  description  of  Thucydides,  that  it 
stood  “ on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae,  look- 
ing towards  Megara.”  It  was  probably  situated  (as 
placed  by  Goller  and  Mr.  Grote)  on  the  point  of 
those  heights  which  forms  a slightly  projecting 

* This  must  have  been  the  fort  on  Epipolae 
taken  by  Dion,  which  was  then  evidently  held  by  a 
i«|parate  garrison.  (I'lut.  JJion.  29.) 


angle  near  the  farmhouse  now  called  Targia.  Its 
purpose  was,  doubtless,  to  secure  the  communications 
of  the  Athenians  with  their  fleet  which  lay  st 
Thapsus,  as  well  as  with  the  landing-place  st 
Leon. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius 
(as  we  have  aiready  seen)  that  the  heights  of 
Epipolae  were  included  within  the  walls  or  forti- 
fications of  Syracuse.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
even  after  that  time  they  became  peopled  like  the 
rest  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  walls  then 
erected  was  merely  to  secure  the  heights  against 
military  occupation  by  an  enemy.  For  that  purpose 
he  in  n.  c,  402  constructed  a line  of  wall  30  stadia 
in  length,  fortified  with  numerous  towers,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  N.  front  of  the  plateau, 
from  the  NW.  angle  of  Achradina  to  the  hill  of 
Enryalus.  (Diod.  xiv.  18.)  The  latter  point  must 
at  the  same  time  have  been  occupied  with  a strong 
fort.  The  north  side  of  Epipolae  was  thus  securely 
guarded  ; but  it  is  singular  that  we  bear  of  no 
similar  defence  for  the  S.  side.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  ultimately  protected  by  a wall  of  the 
same  character,  as  the  remains  of  it  may  be  traced  all 
around  the  edge  of  the  platean  ; bnt  the  period  of  its 
construction  is  uncertain.  The  portion  of  the  cliffs 
extending  from  Euryalus  to  Neapolis  may  have  been 
thought  sufficiently  strong  by  nature  ; but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  slope  towards  Neapolis,  which 
was  easily  accessible.  Yet  this  appears  to  hare 
continued  the  weakest  side  of  the  city,  as  in  b.  c. 
396  Himilco  was  able  to  plunder  the  temples  in  the 
suburb  of  Temenitis  with  apparently  little  difficulty. 
At  a later  period,  however,  it  is  certain  from  exist- 
ing remains,  that  not  only  was  there  a line  of  forti- 
fications carried  along  the  npper  escarpment  as  fur 
as  Neapolis,  but  an  outer  line  of  walls  was  carried 
round  that  suburb,  which  was  now  included  for  all 
purposes  as  part  of  the  city.  Strabo  reckons  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  including  tlie 
fortifications  of  Epipolae,  at  180  stadia  (Strab.  ri, 
p,  270);  but  tills  statement  exceeds  the  truth,  tlie 
actual  circuit  being  about  14  English  miles,  or  122 
stadia.  (Leake,  p.  279.) 

It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  different 
localities  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  are  noticed  by  ancient  writers  in  con- 
nection with  that  city.  Of  those  the  most  important 
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in  the  Olympikum,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympios, 
which  stood,  as  already  mentioned,  on  a height, 
facing  the  southern  front  of  Epipolae  and  Ncapolis, 
from  which  it  was  about  a mile  and  a half  distant 
(Liv.  xxiv.  33),  the  interval  being  occupied  by  the 
marshy  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus.  The 
sanctuary  seems  to  have  early  attained  great  cele- 
brity : even  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition there  had  already  grown  up  around  it  a small 
town,  which  was  known  as  Pouciink  (i?  IloAi'x^, 
l)iod.)t  or  the  Little  City.  The  military  importance 
of  the  post,  as  commanding  the  bridge  over  the 
Anapus  and  the  road  to  iielorus,  as  well  as  over- 
looking the  marshes,  the  Great  Harbour,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  caused  the  Syracusans  to 
fortify  and  secure  it  with  a garrison  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Athenians.  (Tbuc.  vi.  75.)  For  the 
same  reason  it  was  occupied  by  all  subsequent  in- 
vaders who  threatened  Syracuse;  by  liimilco  in  b.c. 
396,  by  Hamilcar  in  n.  c.  309,  and  by  Marcellus 
in  b.  c.  214.  The  remains  of  the  temple  are  still 
visible:  in  the  days  of  Cluverius,  indeed,  seven  co- 
lumns were  still  standing,  with  a considerable  part 
of  the  substructure  (Cluvcr.  Sicil.  p.  179),  but  now 
only  two  remain,  and  those  have  lost  their  capitals. 
They  are  of  an  ancient  style,  and  belong  probably  to 
the  original  temple,  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Geomori  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
u.  c. 

The  adjoining  promontory  of  Pleinmyrium  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  inhabited,  though  it 
presents  a table-land  of  considerable  height,  nor 
was  it  ever  permanently  fortified.  It  is  evident 
also,  from  the  account  of  the  operations  of  successive 
Carthaginian  fleets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Athenians, 
that  the  Syracusans  had  not  attempted  to  occupy,  f 
or  even  to  guard  with  forts,  the  more  distant  parts  J 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  though  the  docks  or  arsenal,  1 
which  were  situated  in  the  inner  bight  or  recess  of 
tiie  bay,  between  Ortygia  and  the  lower  part  of  , 
Achradina,  were  strongly  fortified.  The  southern  ! 
bight  of  the  bay,  which  forma  an  inner  hay  or  gnlf,  | 
now  known  as  the  bay  of  Sla  Maddalmay  is  evidently  j 
that  noticed  both  during  the  Athenian  siege  and  j 
that  by  the  Carthaginians  as  the  gulf  of  Dascon.  j 
(bdaKotv,  Thuc.  vi.  66,  Diud.  xiii.  13,  xiv.  72.) 
Tbs  fort  erected  by  the  Athenians  for  the  protection 
of  their  fleet  apparently  stood  on  the  adjacent  height, 
which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Olympieuin. 

Almost  immediately  at  the  foot  of  theOiyinpieum 
was  the  ancient  bridge  across  the  Anapus,  some  re-  ; 
mains  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  as  well  as  of  the 
aiuicnt  road  which* led  from  it  towards  Helorus,  i 
memorable  on  account  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  | 
the  Athenians.  They  did  not,  however,  on  that  , 
occasion  cross  the  bridge,  but  after  a fruitless  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  the  interior  by  following  the  ' 
valley  of  the  Anapus,  struck  across  into  the  IIc- 
lorine  Way,  which  they  rejoined  some  distance  be- 
yond tlte  Olympieuin.  Not  far  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapus  stood  the  monument  of  Gelon  and  his 
wife  Demarete,  a sumptuous  structure,  where  the  ; 
Syracusans  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  heroic 
honours  to  their  great  ruler.  It  was  adorned  with  j 
nine  towers  of  a very  massive  construction ; but  the 
monument  itself  was  destroyed  by  Hiinilco,  when 
he  encamped  at  the  adjacent  Olympieuin,  and  the 
towers  were  afterwards  demolished  by  Agathocles. 
(Diod.  xl  38,  xiv.  63.) 

About  a mile  and  a half  SW.  of  the  Olympieum  is 
Lhu  fountain  of  Cya>k,  a copious  and  clear  stream  , 


| rising  in  the  midst  of  a marsh : the  sanctuary  of  the 
I nymph  to  whom  it  was  consecrated  (ri  ttji  K uatnjs 
i*f>6y,  Diod.),  most  have  stood  on  the  heights  above, 
as  we  are  told  that  Dionysius  led  bis  troops  round  to 
j this  spot  with  a view  to  attack  the  Carthaginian 
camp  at  the  Olympieutn  (Diod.  xiv.  72);  and  the 
| marsh  itself  must  always  have  been  impassable  for 
troops.  Some  ruins  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 
W.  of  the  source  are  probably  those  of  the  temple  in 
1 question.  [Cyank.]  The  fountain  of  Cyane  is 
j now  called  I ax  Pinrna:  near  it  is  another  smaller 
source  called  Pin motto,  and  a third,  known  as  It 
Cejalmo , rises  between  the  Cyane  and  the  Anapus. 
The  number  of  these  fountains  of  clear  water,  pro- 
! reeding  no  doubt  from  distant  sources  among  the 
limestone  hills,  is  characteristic  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Syracuse,  and  is  noticed  by  I'liny,  who 
mentions  the  names  of  four  other  noted  sources  be- 
sides the  Cyane  and  the  more  celebrated  Arethusa. 
These  he  calls  Temenitia,  Archidemia,  Magaea,  and 
Milichia,  but  they  cannot  be  now  identified.  (Ptin. 
ii:.  8.  s.  14.)  None  of  the>e  springs  .however,  was 
j well  adapted  to  supply  the  city  itself  with  water, 
j and  hence  an  aqueduct  was  in  early  time*  carried 
, along  the  heights  from  the  interior.  The  existence 
of  this  is  already  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  Athe- 
! nian  siege  (Time.  vi.  100);  and  the  channel,  which  • 
is  in  great  part  subterraneous,  is  still  risible  at  the 
present  day,  and  conveys  a stream  sufficient  to  turn 
a mill  situated  on  the  steps  of  the  great  theatre. 

A few  localities  remain  to  be  noticed  to  the  N.  of 
Syracuse,  which,  though  not  inclnded  in  the  city, 
are  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  its  history.  Lkon,  the 
spot  where  the  Athenians  first  landed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  (Thuc.  vi.  97),  and  where 
Marcellus  established  his  winter  quarters  when  lie 
found  himself  unable  to  carry  the  city  by  assault 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39),  is  prubsbly  the  little  cove  or  bay 
about  2 miles  N.  of  the  Scaia  Grtca:  this  is  not 
more  than  a mile  from  the  nearest  point  of  Epipolae, 
which  would  agre©  with  the  statement  of  Thucy- 
dides, who  calls  it  6 or  7 stadia  from  thence;  Ijvy, 
on  the  contrary,  says  it  was  5 miles  from  Hexapy- 
lutn,  but  this  must  certainly  be  a mistake.  About 
3 miles  further  N.  is  the  promontory  of  Thapsus 
(t?  Saifros,  now  called  Magnm),  a low  but  rocky 
peninsula,  united  to  the  mainland  by  a sandy  isth- 
mus, so  that  it  funned  a tolerably  secure  port  nu  its 
S.  side.  On  this  account  it  was  selected,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  Athenians  for  their  naval  camp 
and  the  station  of  their  fleet,  previous  to  their  taking 
possession  of  the  Great  Harbour.  (Thuc.  vi.  97.) 

It  had  been  one  of  the  first  points  on  the  Sicilian 
coast  occupied  by  Greek  colonists,  but  these  speedily 
removed  to  Megara  (Thuc.  vi.  4);  and  the  site 
seems  to  have  subsequently  always  remained  unin- 
habited, at  least  there  was  never  a town  upon  it. 

It  was  a low  promontory,  whence  Virgil  appro- 
priately calls  it  4 Thapens  jacens.”  (Virg.  Am. 
iii.  689;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  477.)  About  a mile  in- 
land, and  directly  op[>asite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
isthmus,  are  the  remains  of  an  aucient  monument  of 
large  size,  built  of  massive  blocks  of  Btone,  and  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  The  portion  now  remaining  is 
above  20  feet  high,  but  it  was  formerly  surmounted 
by  a column,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  still 
known  of  L'Aguglia,  or  “ the  Needle."  This  monu- 
ment is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Marcellus  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Syracuse ; 
but  this  is  a mere  conjecture,  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation.  It  is  probably  in  reality  a sepulchral 
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monument.  (D'Orville,  Sicula,  p.  173 ; Swinburne, 
vol.  ii.  p 318.) 

The  topography  of  Syracuse  attracted  attention 
fiom  an  early  period  after  the  revival  of  letters;  and 
the  leading  features  arc  so  clearly  marked  by  nature 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  recognised.  Rut  the 
earlier  descriptions  by  Faiello,  Bonanni,  and  Mira- 
bella.  arc  of  little  value.  Cluverina,  as  usual,  in- 
vestigated tlie  subject  with  learning  and  diligence; 
and  the  ground  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
several  modem  travellers.  An  eacellent  suivoy  of 
it  was  also  made  by  British  engineers  in  1808;  and 
the  researchea  and  excavations  carried  on  by  the 
duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,  and  by  a commission  ap- 
p tinted  by  tlie  Neapolitan  government  in  1839  have 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  extant  remains 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  upon  some  points  of  the  to- 
pography. ” These  have  been  discussed  in  a separate 
memoir  bv  the  architect  employed,  Saverio  Cavallari, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  fully  investigated, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  ancient  authors,  in  an 
elaborate  and  excellent  memoir  by  Col.  Leake.  The 
above  article  is  based  mainly  upon  the  researches  of 
the  last  author,  and  the  local  details  given  in  the 
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great  work  of  the  duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,  the  fourth 
volume  of  which  in  devoted  wholly  to  the  antiquities 
of  Syracuse.  (Faxell.  r le  Reb.  Sic.  iv.  1 ; Bonanni, 
/,«  Antiche  Siracuse.  2 cols.  fol.  Palermo,  1717; 
Mirabella,  Dichiarazione  della  Pianta  dell'  antiche 
Siracuse,  reprinted  with  the  preceding  work;  Clo- 
ver. Sick.  i.  12;  D'Orville,  Sicula,  pp.  175 — 202; 
Smyth's  Sicily,  pp.  162—176;  Swinburne,  Trarets 
in  the  Tteo  SicaJies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  318 — 346;  Hoare, 
Classical  Tour.  vol.  ii.  pp.  140  — 176  ; Leake, 
Xotes  on  Syracuse,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  2nd  seriee,  vol.  iii.  pp  239 — 
354;  Serra  di  Falco,  Antichita  della  Sicilia,  vol.  iv; 
Cavallari,  Zur  Topographic  r on  Syrabts,  8vo.  GBt- 
tingen,  1845.)  [E-  H.  B.] 

SYRASTRE'NE  (lupacrpyrh,  Peripl.  M.  E.  c. 
41;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 2),  a district  of  ancient  India, 
near  and  about  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Saurashtrdn,  for  a long  lime  the  seat  of  a powerful 
nation.  Surashtra  means  in  Sanscrit  “ the  beautiful 
kingdom."  Ptolemy  (l  c.)  mentions  a small  village 
Syrastra,  which  may  have  once  been  its  capital.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Syrieni  of  Pliny  (vi.  20.  s.  23) 
were  inhabitants  of  the  same  district.  [V.] 

SYRGIS  (Idp7",  Herod,  iv.  123),  a consider- 
able river  of  European  Sarmatia,  which  flowed  from 
the  country  of  the  Tliyssagetae  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Maeotac,  and  discharged  itself  into  the 
Pains  Mueotis.  Modern  geographers,  have  variously 
attempted  to  identify  it.  Rennell  (Geogr.  of  Herod. 
p 90)  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  tributaries  of  tho 
Walya.  Gatterer  ( Comment.  Sac.  GotL  xiv.  p 36) 
takes  it  to  be  the  Donets,  whilst  Reiehard  identifi* 
it  with  the  /rgitz,  and  Linder  ( Scythien,  p.  66) 
with  the  Don  itself.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SY'KIA  (Sepia  : Eth.  Sep  tor),  the  classical  name 
for  the  country  whose  ancient  native  appellation  was 
Aram,  its  modem  Esh-Sham. 

I.  A'ame. — The  name  Aram  (DTt?),  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  limits  of  Syria  Proper,  extends, 
with  several  qualifying  adjuncts,  over  Mesopotamia 
and  Chaldaea.  Thus  we  read  (1.)  of  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,  or  Aram  Naharaim  (D?TfU  DT&?,  LXX. 
tV  Metros  oropuar,  Gen.  xxiv.  10),  equivalent  to 
Padan-Arnm,  or  the  Plain  of  Aram  (DTK  1 11  S’ 
LXX  TTjt  Metresoropilar  loptas,  Gen.  xxv.  20, 
xxviii.  2,  5,  6.  7,  ixxi.  18),  but  comprehended  also 
a mountain  district  called  '‘the  mountains  of  the 
east”  (.Vton.  xxii.  5.  xsiii.  7;  Dent  xxiii.  4). 
(2.)  Aram  Soball  (iipix  Dri{?,  LXX.  Sou €d, 

1 Sam.  xiv.  47;  2 Strai.  viii.  3,  x.  6,  8).  (3.) 
Aram  of  Damascus  (PCT53  DT8.  LXX  2opta 
Aapatraou,  2 Sjm.viii.5).  (4.)  Aram  Bcth-Rehob 

(nirrrrva  os.  lxx  'po i«,  2 Sam.  x.  6, 8). 

(5.)  Aram  Maacah  (npjlt?,  LXX  Manyd,  1 
Chron.  xix.  6).  Of  these  five  districts  thus  dis- 
tinguished. the  first  has  no  connection  with  this 
article.  With  regard  to  the  second,  fourth,  and  filth, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Sobah  and  Rehob  were  in  Meso- 
potamia or  in  Syria  Proper.  Gcsenius  supposes  the 
empire  of  Sobah  to  have  been  situated  north-east  of 
Damascus  ; but  plan*  the  town,  which  he  identifies 
with  Nescbin,  Nisibis,  and  Antiochia  Mygdomae, 
in  Mesopotamia  (Lex.  s.  vr.  and  njliY)i  but 

a comparison  of  2 Sam.  x.  6 with  1 Chron.  xix.  6 
seems  rather  to  imply  that  Rehob  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, Soba  and  Maacha  in  Syria  Proper ; for,  in 
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the  former  passage,  we  have  the  Anunites  of  Reth- 
Rchob,  and  the  Anunites  of  Soba,  and  the  king  of 
Maacah, — in  the  latter,  Aram  Naharaim  = Meso- 
potamia, and  Aram  Maacah  and  Zobah;  from  which 
we  may  infer  the  identity  of  Beth-Kehob  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  the  distinction  between  this  latter  and 
Maacah  or  Zobah  : and  again,  the  alliance  between 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah.and  the  Aramites  of  Da- 
mascus (2  Sam.  riii.  3 — 6;  1 Chron.  xix.  3 — 6) 
would  imply  the  contiguity  of  the  two  states  ; while 
the  expedition  of  the  former  “ to  recover  his  border ," 
or  “ establish  his  dominion  at  the  river  Euphrates  " 
(ver.  3),  during  which  David  attacked  him,  would 
suppose  a march  from  west  to  ea»t,t  h rough  Syria, 
rather  titan  in  the  oppodte  direction  through  Meso- 
potamia. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Aram, 
there  are  two  Patriarchs  in  the  early  genealogies 
from  whom  it  baa  been  derived  ; one  the  *on  of 
Shem,  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  race,  whose 
other  children  Uz,  Asshur,  Arphaxad,  and  Lud, 
represent  ancient  kingdoms  or  races  contiguous  to 
Syria;  while  Ux,  the  firstborn  son  of  Aram,  appa- 
rently gave  his  name  to  the  native  land  of  Job,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  worlds  history.  (Gen.  x. 
22,  23.)  The  other  Aram  was  the  grandson  of 
Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  by  Kemuel,  whose 
brother  Hu*  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  given  his 
name  to  the  country  of  Job,  as  it  can  scarcely  admit 
of  a doubt  that  the  third  brother,  Buz,  was  the  pa- 
triarch from  whom  the  neighbouring  district  took 
its  name.  (Gen.  xxiL  20,  21;  Job,  i.  1,  xxxii.  2.) 
But  as  we  find  the  name  Aram  already  applied  to 
describe  the  coantry  of  Bethuel  and  Laban,  the  uncle 
and  cousin  of  the  later  Aram,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
country  must  have  derived  its  name  from  the  earlier, 
not  from  the  later  patriarch.  (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii. 
6,  Ac.) 

The  classical  name  Syria  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  an  abbreviation  or  modification  of  Assyria,  and 
to  date  from  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  subjugation 
of  the  ancient  Arain  ; and  this  account  of  its  origin 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  name  Syria  does 
not  occnr  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  who  speak  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  Ariini, 
(tie  'Apluots,  Horn.  TL  fi.  783.  Hes.  Theog.  v.  304), 
in  connection  with  the  myth  of  Typhon,  recorded  by 
Strabo  in  describing  the  Orontes  [Okontes];  and 
this  writer  informs  us  that  the  Syrians  wjre  called 
Aramaei  or  Ariini  (i.  p.  42,  xiii.  p.  627,  xri.  pp.  784, 
785),  which  name  was,  however,  extended  too  far  to 
the  west  or  north  by  other  writers,  so  as  to  comprehend 
Cilicia,  and  the  Sacae  of  Scythia.  (See  Bochart, 
Ceng.  Sac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  Herodotus,  the  earliest 
extant  writer  who  distinctly  names  the  Syrians,  de- 
clares the  people  to  be  identical  with  the  Assyrians, 
where  he  is  obviously  speaking  of  the  latter,  making 
the  former  to  be  the  Greek,  the  latter  the  barbarian 
name  (vii.  63);  and  this  name  he  extends  as  far 
•oath  as  the  coniines  of  Egypt, — placing  Sidon,  Azo- 
tus,  Cadytis,  and,  in  short,  the  Phoenicians  in  ge- 
neral, in  Syria  (ii.  12,  158,  159),  calling  the  Jews 
the  Syrians  in  Palestine  (ii.  104);  and  as  far  west 
as  Asia  Minor,  for  the  Cappadocians,  he  says,  are 
called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks  (i.  72),  and  speaks  of 
the  Syrians  about  the  Thermodon  and  P&rthcnius, 
rivers  of  Bithynia  (ii.  104).  Consistently  with  this 
early  notice,  Strabo,  at  a much  later  period,  states 
that  the  name  of  Syri  formerly  extended  from  Baby- 
lonia as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Issns,  and  thence  as  fir 
as  the  Euxine  (xvi.  p.  737);  and  in  this  wider  sense 
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the  name  is  used  by  other  classical  writers,  and  thus 
includes  a tract  of  country  on  the  west  which  was 
not  comprehended  within  the  widest  range  of  the 
ancient  Aram. 

II.  Natural  boundaries  and  divisions.  — The 
limits  of  Syria  proper,  which  is  now  to  be  considered, 
are  clearly  defined  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the  range  of  Ama- 
nus  and  Taurus  on  the  north,  and  the  great  Desert 
of  Arabia  on  the  south.  On  the  west,  however,  a 
long  and  narrow  strip  of  coast,  commencing  at  Ma- 
rat has,  and  runuing  south  to  Monnt  Carmel,  was 
reckoned  to  Phocnice,  and  has  been  described  under 
that  name.  In  compensation  for  this  ded action  on 
the  south-west,  a much  more  ample  space  is  gained 
towards  the  south-east,  by  the  rapid  trending  away  of 
the  Euphrates  eastward,  between  the  36th  and  34th 
degree  north  lat.,  from  near  the  38th  to  the  41st  de- 
gree of  east  longitude,  thereby  increasing  its  distance 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  abont  100  miles 
at  Zeugma  (Bir),  to  250  miles  at  the  boundary  of 
Syria,  south  of  Circesium  ( Karkisia).  Commencing 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Issicus  Sinus  (Gulf 
of  Iskanderun),  near  Issus  itself,  the  Amanus 
Mons  (Alma  Dagh),  a branch  of  the  Taurus, 
runs  off  first  in  a northern  direction  for  18  miles, 
then  north-east  for  30  more,  until  it  joins  the  main 
chain  (Durdfm  Dagh'),  a little  westward  of  Mar' ash, 
from  whence  it  runs  due  eastward  to  the  Euphrates. 
The  southern  line  cannot  be  accurately  described,  as 
being  marked  only  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
tlmmgli  an  interminable  waste  of  sand.  This  irre- 
gular trapezium  may  now  be  subdivided. 

For  the  purposes  of  a physical  description,  the 
langes  of  Lebanon  and  Anlilibanos  may  be  assumed 
ns  landmarks  towards  the  south,  while  the  river 
Orontes  affords  a convenient  division  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  conntry  towards  tho  north  ; for  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  may  be  regarded  as  a continu- 
ation northward  of  the  great  crevass  of  Coelesyria, 
the  watershed  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Baalbek,  so 
that  “ this  depression  extends  along  the  whole  west- 
ern side  of  the  country,  having  on  each  side,  through 
nearly  6 degrees  of  latitude,  un  almost  continuous 
chain  of  mountains,  from  which  numerous  offsets 
strike  into  the  interior  in  different  directions." 
(Col.  Chesney,  Expedition  for  the  Surety  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  voL  i.  p.  384.) 

1.  The  western  range. — Where  the  range  of  Ama- 
nus meets  the  coast  at  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun,  near 
the  river  Isaus,  it  leaves  only  a narrow  pass  between 
its  base  and  tho  sea,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ar- 
menian, Syrian,  or  Amsnidan  gates  of  the  various 
geographers,  which  will  be  again  referred  to  below. 
This  range  then  advances  southwards  under  various 
names,  approaching  or  receding  from  the  coast,  and 
occasionally  throwing  out  bold  headlands  into  the 
sea,  as  at  Has  Khanzeer,Ras  Busy l (Posidium  l’rom.), 
Ras-esh-Shaka,  &c.  The  put  of  the  chain  north 
of  the  Orontes  is  thus  described  by  Col.  Chesney 
(p.  384):  **  The  base  of  tho  chain  consists  of  masses 
of  serpentines  and  dinllage  rocks,  rising  abruptly 
from  plains  on  each  side,  and  supporting  a tertiary 
formation,  terminating  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and 
conical  summits,  having  at  the  crest  an  elevation  of 
5387  feet.  The  sides  of  this  mass  are  occasionally 
furrowed  by  rocky  fissures,  or  broken  into  valleys, 
between  which  there  is  a succession  of  rounded 
shoulders,  either  protruding  through  forests  of  pines, 
oaks,  and  larches,  or  diversified  by  the  arbutus,  tho 
myrtle,  oleander,  and  other  shrubs.  Some  basalt 
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appears  near  Aya s,  and  again  in  larger  imam  at 
Some  little  distance  from  the  NK.  side  of  the  chain. 
...  Southward  of  Beilan  the  chain  becomes  remarkable 
for  its  serrated  aides  and  numerous  summits,  of 
which  the  Akhmn  Taffh  shows  about  fifteen  between 
that  pluce  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes."  The  sharp 
ridge  of  Jebei  Rhoms  terminates  in  the  nipped  and  ser- 
rated peaks  of  Cape  Kharnir,  which  overhanps  the  sea, 
and  .separates  the  Gulf  of  Iskatulrrun  from  the  Bay 
of  Antioch.  South  of  this  is  Jebei  Musa,  the  Mans 
Pieria  of  classic  writers,  a limestone  ofket  from 
Mount  Rhoms,  and  itself  imperfectly  connected  with 
the  other  classical  mount,  Casius,  by  the  lower 
range  of  Jebei  Simdn.  A little  to  the  south  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  Orontes,  Mount  Casius 
reaches  an  elevation  of  5699  feet,  composed  of 
supra-cretaceous  limestone,  on  the  skirts  of  which, 
among  the  birch  and  larch  woods,  arc  still  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  said  to  have  been  con- 
secrated by  Cronua  or  llani  (Amtnianus  Marcell, 
zxii.  14),  while  the  upper  part  of  its  cone  is  entirely 
a n skid  rock,  justifying  its  native  modem  name 
Jebel-el-Akra  (the  bald  mountain).  From  this 
point  the  mountain  chain  continues  southward,  at  a 
much  lower  elevation,  and  receding  further  from  the 
coast,  throws  out  its  roots  both  east  and  west, 
towards  the  Orontes  oil  the  one  side  and  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  other.  This  range  has  the  general 
name  of  Jebei  Anzarieh  from  the  tribe  that  in- 
habits it,  but  is  distinguished  in  its  various  parts 
and  branches  by  local  names,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  towns  and  villages  on  its  hides  or  base.  The  j 
southern  termination  of  this  range  must  be  the  in-  | 
tervening  plains  which  Pliny  places  between  Libanus 
and  Bargylus  (“  interjacentes  cainpi  "),  on  the  north 
of  the  former.  (Plin.  v.  20.)  These  plains  Shaw 
finds  in  the  Jetme  (fruitful),  as  the  Arabs  call 
a comparatively  level  tract,  which  “commences  a 
little  south  of  M aguzzel,  and  ends  at  Sumrah , ex- 
tending itself  all  the  n ay  from  the  sea  to  the  east- 
ward, sometimes  five,  sometimes  six  or  seven  leagues, 
till  it  is  terminated  by  a long  chain  of  mountains. 
These  seem  to  be  the  Mona  Bargylus  of  Pliny." 
Sum  rah  he  identifies  with  Sinriyra, — which  Pliny 
places  in  Coelesyria  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Mount  Libanus, — but  remarks  that,  as  Sumrah  lies 
in  the  Jenne,  2 leagues  distant  from  that  mountain, 
this  circumstance  will  better  fall  in  with  Area, 
where  Mount  Libanus  is  remarkably  broken  off  and 
discontinued.  (Shaw,  Travtk  in  Syria , pp.  268, 
269,  4to  ed.)  We  here  reach  the  confines  of  Plioe- 
nice,  to  which  a separate  article  has  been  devoted, 
as  also  to  Mount  l^lwnon,  which  continues  the  coast- 
line to  the  southern  extremity  of  Syria. 

2.  Coelesyria,  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  — 
All  hough  the  name  of  Coelesyria  (Hollow  Syria) 
is  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  even  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  — as  in  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Pliny — from  Seleucis  to  Egypt  and  Arabia 
(Strabo,  ut  infra),  and  especially  the  prolongation  of 
the  southern  valley  along  the  crevaaa  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Belaud,  I'alaestina , pp.  103, 
458.  607,  774),  yet,  according  to  Strabo,  the  name 
properly  describes  the  valley  between  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus  (xvi.  2.  § 21),  now  known  among  the 
natives  as  ELBuk&'a  (the  deep  plain).  “ Under 
this  name  is  embraced  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti -Lebanon,  from  Zahleh  southward  ; in- 
cluding the  villages  on  the  declivities  of  both  moun- 
tains, or  rather  at  their  foot  : for  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Lebanon  is  so  steep  as  to  have  very  few 
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villages  much  above  its  base ; and  the  western  side 
of  Anti-Lebanon  is  not  more  inhabited.  Between 
Zahleh  and  its  suburb,  Mu'aUahah , a stream  called 
El-Birddny  descends  from  Lebanon  and  runs  into 
the  plaiu  to  join  the  IJtany.  The  latter  river  di- 
vides the  Bukd’a  from  north  to  south  ; and  at  its 
southern  end  passes  out  through  a narrow  gorge, 
between  precipices  in  some  places  of  great  height, 
and  finally  enters  the  sea  north  of  Sur,  where  it  is 
called  K<Ltimfyehv  [Lkoktes].  To  the  south  of 
the  Buka  a is  the  Merj  'Aym  (meadote  of  the 
springs),  “ between  Belad  Beshdrah  and  Wady-et- 
Teim , on  the  left  of  the  Litany.  Here  Lebanon  and 
Anti- Lebanon  come  together,  but  in  such  a manner 
that  this  district  may  be  said  to  separate  rather 
than  to  unite  them.  It  consists  of  a beautiful  fertile 
plaiu,  surrounded  by  hills,  in  some  parts  high,  but 
almost  every  where  arable,  until  you  begin  to  descend 
towards  the  Litany.  The  mountains  farther  south 
are  much  more  properly  a continuation  of  Lebanon 
than  of  Anti-Lebanon."  (Dr.  Eli  Smith,  in  Biblical 
Researches , vol.  iii.  Ap]<endix  B.  pp.  136,  140.) 
This  then  is  the  proper  termination  to  the  south  of 
Coelesyria.  The  Merj  'Ayitn  terminates  in  the 
Erd-el-Huleh,  which  is  traversed  by  the  several  tri- 
butaries of  the  Jordan,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
1 the  Bahr-el-JIuleh.  [Sam  Ac  HO*  ms  Lacus;  Ta- 
la EMIN  a.  pp.  521,  522.] 

To  return  now  to  the  watershed.  Baalbek  gives 
its  uame  to  the  remainder  of  the  Buka  a,  from  the 
village  of  Zahleh  northward  (Smith,  ut  sup.  p.  143), 
in  which  direction,  as  has  been  stated,  the  re- 
motest sources  of  the  Orontes  are  found,  not  far 
from  Baalbek , which  lies  in  the  plain  nearer  to  the 
range  of  Antilibanus  than  to  Lebanon.  [Oboktks; 
Heliopolis.]  The  copious  fountain  of  Labtrth 
is  about  10  miles  north-east  of  Baalbek ; and  this 
village  gives  its  name  to  the  6tream  which  runs  for 
12  miles  through  a rocky  desert,  until  it  falls  into 
the  basin  of  a much  larger  stream  at  the  village  of 
Kr-Rus  or  'Ain  Zerka.  where  is  the  proper  suurie 
of  the  Orontes,  now  EL' An.  The  body  of  water 
now  “ becomes  at  least  threefold  greater  than  before, 
and  continues  in  its  rugged  chasm  generally  in  a 
north-easterly  course  for  a considerable  distance, 
until  it  pusses  near  Riblehf  then  runs  north  through 
the  valley  of  Moms,  having  been  fed  on  its  way  by 
numerous  streams  from  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  and 
Antilibanus,  draining  the  slopes  of  Jebei  Anzerieh , 
and  forming  as  it  approaches  Hums  the  Bahr-el • 
Nodes,  which  is  6 miles  long  by  about  2 wide. 
( Chesney,  ut  sup.  p.  394;  Robinson,  Journal  of  the 
R.  G.S.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  32.)  Emerging  from  the  fake, 
it  waters  the  gardens  of  Hums  about  a mile  and  a 
half  to  the  west  of  the  town,  then  running  north  to 
Er- Ruslan,  where  is  a bridge  of  ten  arches,  it  is 
turned  from  its  direct  course  by  Jebei  Arbdyn  on 
its  left  bank,  round"  the  roots  of  which  it  sweeps 
almost  in  a semicircle,  and  enters  Hamah,  where  it 
is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  It  now 
continues  its  course  north-west  for  about  15  miles 
to  Kaluut-es  Stjar  (Larissa),  then  due  west  for  8 
miles,  when  it  turns  due  north,  and  so  continues  to 
the  Jisr  Hadid  mentioned  below.  About  20  miles 
below  Larissa  it  passes  Kaloat-em-Medaik  (Apa- 
meia)  on  its  right  bank,  distant  about  2 miles;  a 
little  to  the  north  of  whirli  it  receives  an  affluent 
from  the  small  lake  Et-Taka,  remarkable  for  its 
abundance  of  black-fish  ami  carp(Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  143,  Chesney,  p.  395),  then,  running  through 
[ IVat/y-el - 0 'hub,  enters  the  Birket-el-Howash,  8 miles 
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north  of  Apamcia,  where  its  impetuosity  Is  curbed  and 
its  waters  dissipated  in  the  morasses,  so  that  it  flows 
off  in  a diminished  stream  to  Jisr  Skoyhrr , to  be 
again  replenished  in  its  course  through  the  plain  of 
fUtnk  by  other  affluents,  until  it  reaches  its  nor- 
thernmost point  at  Jisr  Undid  (Me  Iron  Bridge),  a 
little  below  which  it  winds  round  to  the  west,  and 
about  5 miles  above  Antioch  receives  from  Bahr-el- 
A bind  (the  While  Sen)  the  Nah r-eUK oicsh ! (,  a 
navigable  river,  containing  a greater  volume  of 
water  than  FA-Asy  itself.  It  now  flows  to  the  north 
of  Antioch  and  the  infamous  groves  of  Daphne, 
through  an  exceedingly  picturesque  valley,  in  a 
south-west  course  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  a little 
to  the  south  of  Seleucia,  after  a circuitous  course  of 
about  200  miles,  between  34°  and  36°  15'  of  north 
latitude,  36°  and  37°  of  east  longitude. 

3.  Antilibanus  and  the  eastern  range. — The 
mountain  chain  which  confines  Coclesyria  on  the 
past  is  properly  designated  Antilibanus,  but  it  is 
further  extended  towards  the  north  and  south  by 
offsets,  which  confine  the  valley  of  the  Oroiites  and 
the  Jordan  valley  respectively.  Antilibanus  itself, 
now  called  Jcbel-tsh-Shurkeh  (Fastrm  Mountain), 
which  is  vastly  inferior  to  Libanus  both  in  majesty 
and  fertility,  has  been  already  described,  as  has  also 
its  southern  prolongation  in  Mount  Hermon,  now 
Jebel-esh-Sheikh , sometimes  Jehel-et-Telge  (the 
Stuno  Mountain).  [Awtilibanus  ] The  northern 
chain,  on  the  east  of  the  Orontes  valley,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  surveyed  to  admit  of  an  accurate  de-  ; 
fieri plion,  but  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the  height 
or  general  aspect  of  the  range,  which  throws  out 
brandies  into  the  great  desert,  of  which  it  forms  the 
western  boundary. 

4.  The  eastern  desert.  — Although  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a geographical  description  the  whole  country 
cast  of  the  mountain  chains  above  described  may  be 
regarded  as  one  region,  and  the  insufficient  materials 
for  a minute  and  accurate  survey  make  it  convenient 
so  to  regard  it,  yet  it  is  tar  from  being  an  uniform 
flat,  presenting  throughout  the  same  features  of  de- 
solation. On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
explored,  particularly  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of 
Damascus,  the  country  is  diversified  by  successions 
of  hills  and  valleys,  which  often  present  large  fertile 
tracts  of  arable  land,  cultivated  in  many  parts  by  a 
hardy  and  industrious  race  of  inhabitants.  By  far 
the  richest  of  these  is  the  plain  of  Damascus  (EL 
GhuUih),  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
libanus,  the  most  excellent  of  the  four  earthly  para- 
dises of  the  Arabian  geographers.  (Dr.  Eli  Smith,  in 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  Append.  B.  p.  147.)  It  owes  its 
beauty,  not  less  than  its  fertility,  to  the  abundance 
of  water  conveyed  to  it  in  the  united  streams  of  the 
Barada  and  the  Phlgeh , which,  issuing  together 
from  the  eastern  roots  of  Antilibanus,  and  distributed 
into  numerous  rivulets,  permeate  the  city  and  its 
thousands  of  gardens,  and  finally  lose  themselves  in 
the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  Bahr-el-Mcrj,  which  the  ex- 
ploration of  a recent  traveller  has  found  to  consist  of 
two  lakes  instead  of  one,  as  has  been  hitherto  re- 
presented in  all  modem  maps.  (Porter,  Five  Years 
in  Damascus , 1855,  vol.  i.  pp.  377 — 382, and  map.) 
Indeed,  so  much  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  un  the 
south-west  of  Syria  by  Mr.  Porter’s  careful  surveys, 
that  the  geography  of  the  whole  country  will  have 
to  be  greatly  modified  in  all  future  maps,  as  we  are 
n >w,  for  the  first  time,  in  a position  to  define  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  limits  of  several  dis- 
tricts mentioned  both  by  sacred  and  classical  writers, 
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whose  relative  position  even  has  hitherto  been  only 
matter  of  doubtful  conjecture.  The  statemenU  uf 
Burckhardt,  who  has  hitherto  been  the  sole  authority, 
require  considerable  correction. 

The  Barada , the  ancient  Abana,  from  its  rise  in 
Antilibanus,  near  the  plain  of  Zebdany  to  its  termi- 
nation in  the  South  and  East  Lakes,  is  computed  to 
traverse  a distance  of  42  miles,  and  to  water  a tract 
equal  to  31 1 square  miles,  inhabited  by  a population 
of  150,000  souls,  or  an  average  of  482  to  every 
square  mile,  including  Damascus  and  its  suburbs. 
“ The  prevailing  rock  of  the  mountains  through  which 
it  flows  is  limestone.  In  the  higher  regions  it  is 
hard  and  compact,  but  near  Damascus  soft  and 
chalky,  with  Urge  nodules  of  flint  intermixed.  Fos- 
sil shells  and  corals  in  great  variety  are  found  along 
the  central  chain  of  Antilibanus,  through  which  the 
river  first  cuts.  In  the  white  hills  near  Damascus 
are  Urge  quantities  of  ammonites.  At  Suk  Wady 
Barada  (near  its  source)  is  a vast  bed  of  organic 
remains,  not  Ices  than  a mile  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  exceeding  100  feet  in  thickness.  Trunks  of 
trees,  branches  of  every  size  and  form,  and  even  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  leaves  may  be  seen  scattered 
about  in  vast  masses.  There  are  in  several  places 
among  the  mountains  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
On  a lofty  summit,  two  hours’  north-east  of  Suk,  is 
what  appears  to  be  an  extinct  crater.  The  moun- 
tain has  been  rent,  the  limestone  strata  thrown  back, 
and  black  porous  trap-rock  fills  up  the  cavity.  The 
plain  of  Damascus  has  a loamy  soil  intermixed  with 
fine  sand.  The  substratum  is  generally  conglomerate, 
made  up  of  rounded  smooth  pebbles,  flint,  and  sand. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  plain  is  entirely 
volcanic.”  (Porter,  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
vol.  iv.  p.  262.)  The  pUin  of  Damascus  is  bounded 
towards  the  south  by  a low  range  of  hills  called 
J fbel-el-  A stead  (the  Black  Mountain),  the  southern 
base  of  which  is  washed  by  a stream,  which  has 
lately  been  supposed  by  some  travellers  to  represent 
the  ancient  Pharpar.  It  is  now  called  Sakr-eL 
Atcaj , which,  rising  in  the  roots  of  Hermon,  runs  in  a 
course  about  north-cast  to  a small  lake  named 
Bahret  el-Heijdny,  only  about  4 miles  south  of  the 
Bahret-eLKibliyah , into  which  the  Barada  flows. 
It  runs  partly  through  a limestone  and  partly 
through  a volcanic  formation,  which  continues  hence 
far  to  the  south.  (Porter,  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit  vol. 
v.  pp.  45 — 57,  Travels , vol.  ».  pp.  297 — 322.)  On 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  JebeUeL 
Astcady  is  another  low  mountain  range  called  Jebel 
Mania , and  a higher  elevation  connected  with  this 
range  commands  a view  of  those  ancient  divisions  of 
Southern  Syria,  which  have  hitherto  been  only  con- 
jecturally  placed  in  modern  maps.  Their  boundaries 
have  notwithstanding  been  indelibly  traced  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  the  limits  so  clearly  defined 
tliat  they  actually  exist,  mostly  under  their  identical 
ancient  names,  as  an  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of 
classical  and  sacred  geographers.  But  these  will  be 
more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with 
Trachonitis,  round  which  they  are  grouped  [Tra- 
chojutis],  particularly  as  this  part  of  the  country 
may  be  regarded  as  debateable  ground  between  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Palestine. 

Turning  now  to  the  north  of  Damascus  and  the 
cast  of  the  mountain  range,  the  country  between 
this  city  and  Aleppo  offers  nothing  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice;  indeed  its  geography  is  still  a blank 
in  the  map  of  Syria,  except  its  western  side,  which 
is  (ravened  by  the  II aj  road,  the  most  northern  part 
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of  which  has  been  described  by  Bnrckhardt,  and  its 
southern  by  the  no  less  enterprising  and  more  accu- 
rate Porter,  in  more  recent  times.  (Bnrckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  121,  Ac.;  Porter,  Damascus , voL  ii.  p. 
350,  Ac.) 

The  northern  part  of  Syria  is  now  comprehended  in 
the  pashalic  of  Aleppo.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
mountain  chains  of  Taurus  and  Amanus,  the  former 
of  which  throws  off  other  diverging  branches  to  the 
south,  until  they  ultimately  flank  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  on  the  east,  so  continuing  the  connection 
between  Antilibanus  and  its  parent  stock.  Aleppo 
itself  is  situated  in  a rich  and  extensive  plain,  sepa- 
rated on  the  east  by  undulating  hills  from  the  almost 
unoccupied  country,  which  consists  of  a level  sheep- 
track,  extending  from  thence  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
sandy  level  of  this  Syrian  desert  is,  however,  diver- 
sified by  occasional  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  plateaus 
are  of  various  elevation,  rising  a little  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Aleppo  to  a height  of  1500  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  declining  suddenly  to  the 
east  and  much  more  gradually  to  the  west.  It  is  on 
one  of  these  ranges  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  north- 
east of  Damascus,  that  Palmyra  is  situated,  the  only 
noticeable  point  in  all  the  dreary  waste,  which  has 
been  described  in  an  article  of  its  own  [Palmyra]. 
The  tract  between  Damascus  and  Palmyra  has  been 
frequently  explored  by  modem  travellers,  as  well  as 
the  ruins  themselves ; but  there  is  no  better  account 
to  be  found  of  them  than  in  Mr.  Porter’s  book, 
already  so  frequently  referred  to  (vol.  i.  pp.  149— 
254;  compare  Irby  and  Manglea,  pp.  257 — 276). 

III.  Ancient  geographical  division*. — The  ear- 
liest classical  notice  of  Syria,  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  any  detail,  is  that  of  Xenophon 
in  his  Anabasis.  Unhappily,  however,  this  writer's 
account  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  through  the  north  of 
Syria  is  very  brief.  The  following  notes  are  all  that 
he  offers  for  the  illustration  of  its  ancient  geography. 
Issus  he  mentions  as  the  last  city  of  Cilicia,  towards 
Syria.  One  day’s  march  of  5 parasangs  brought 
the  army  to  the  gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria:  two 
walls,  3 stadia  apart,  — the  river  Census  (K ipaos) 
flowing  between, — drawn  from  the  sea  to  the  precipi- 
tous rocka,  fitted  with  gates,  allowing  a very  narrow 
approach  along  the  coast,  and  so  difficult  to  force, 
erveti  against  inferior  numbers,  that  Cyrus  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  fleet  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy  : but  the 
position  was  abandoned  by  the  general  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  One  day’s  march  of  5 parasangs  brought 
them  to  Myriandrus  (Muplaybpot),  a mercantile  city 
of  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  sea.  Four  days’  march, 
or  20  parasangs,  to  the  river  Chalus  (XdAoj), 
abounding  in  a fish  held  sacred  by  the  Syrians. 
Six  days,  or  30  parasangs,  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Daradax  ( al . Dardes,  Adp&n),  where  were  palaces 
and  parks  of  Belesys,  governor  of  Syria.  Three 
days,  15  parasangs,  to  the  city  Thapsacns  on  the 
Euphrates  ( Anab . i.  4.  §§  4 — 18).  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  9 days*  march  of  50  parasangs 
beyond  this  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  led  through 
Syria,  where  he  uses  that  term  of  the  Aram  Naha- 
raim,  of  the  Scriptures,  equivalent  to  Mesopotamia. 
Of  the  places  named  by  the  historian  in  Syria  Pn»- 
per,  Issus  has  been  fully  described  [Issus].  The 
position  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  is  marked 
by  the  narrow  passage  left  between  the  base  of  the 
Amanns  and  the  sea,  where  the  ruins  of  two  walls, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  about  600  yards,  still 
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preserve  the  tradition  of  the  fortifications  mentioned 
in  the  narrative.  The  Ceraus,  however,  now  called 
the  Merkez-su,  appears  to  have  been  diverted  from 
its  ancient  channel,  and  runs  to  the  sea  in  two 
small  streams,  one  to  the  north  of  the  northern  wall, 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  southern.  The  site 
of  Myriandrus  has  not  yet  been  positively  determined, 
but  it  must  have  been  situated  about  half-way 
between  hkanderun  (Alexandria)  and  Arsiis  (Rho- 
sus),  as  Strabo  also  intimates  (see  below).  From 
this  point  the  army  must  have  crossed  the  Amanus 
by  the  Beibin  pass,  and  have  marched  throngh  the 
plain  of  *Umkt  north  of  the  lake  of  Antioch,  where 
three  fordable  rivers, the Labot  as  ( flora- eti),  the  ()enn. 
paras  (Aswdd),  and  the  Arceuthus  (\d/rm),  must 
iiave  been  crossed  on  their  march  ; which,  however, 
are  unnoticed  by  the  historian.  The  river  Chains, 
with  its  sacred  fish,  is  identified  with  the  Chalib  or 
Koveik , the  river  of  Aleppo,  the  principal  tributary 
to  which  in  the  mountains  is  still  called  Balokhi- 
si i,  or  Fish-river.  The  veneration  of  fish  by  the 
Syrians  is  mentioned  also  by  Diodorus,  Lucian,  and 
other  ancient  writers.  (Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand , pp.  57 — 65.)  The 
source  of  the  river  Daradax,  with  the  palaces  and 
parks  of  Belesys,  30  parasangs,  or  90  geographical 
miles,  from  Chains,  is  marked  by  an  ancient  site 
called  to  the  present  day  Bu'lis , “ peculiarly  positioned 
with  regard  to  the  Euphrates,  and  at  a point  where 
that  river  would  be  first  approached  on  coming  across 
Northern  Syria  in  a direct  lir#e  trending  a little  south- 
ward, and  corresponding  at  the  same  time  with  the 
distances  given  by  Xenophon.”  (Ainsworth,  L e.  p. 
66.)  The  ruins  of  a Roman  castle,  built  upon  a 
mound  of  ruins  of  greater  antiquity,  doubtless  pre- 
serve tbc  site  of  thesutrap’s  palace;  while  the  rich  and 
productive  alluvial  soil  of  the  plain  around,  covered 
with  grasses,  flowering  plants,  jungle,  and  shrubs,  and 
abounding  in  game,  such  as  wild  boars,  francolin, 
quails,  landrails,  &c.,  represents  **  the  very  large  and 
beautiful  paradise:"  tlie  river  Daradax,  however,  ia 
reduced  to  a canal  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  about  a 
mile  distant,  which  separated  the  large  park  from 
the  mainland;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  thinks  that  the 
fact  of  the  fountain  being  100  feet  wide  at  its  source, 
“ tends  to  show  that  the  origin  of  a canal  ia  meant, 
rather  than  the  source  of  a river”  (p.  67.  n.  1). 
Thapsacns  is  described  in  a separate  article.  [Thap- 

BACtJB.] 

Far  more  full,  but  still  unsatisfactory,  is  the  de- 
scription of  Syria  given  by  Strabo,  a comparison 
of  which  with  the  later  notices  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
illustrated  by  earlier  histories  and  subsequent  Itine- 
raries, will  furnish  as  complete  a view  of  the  classi- 
cal geography  of  the  country  as  the  existing  mate- 
rials allow.  The  notices  of  Phoenicia,  necessarily 
intermingled  with  those  of  Syria,  are  here  omitted  as 
having  been  considered  in  a separate  article  [Phoe- 
nicia]. On  the  north  Syria  was  separated  from 
Cilicia  by  Mons  Amanus.  From  the  sea  at  the 
gulf  of  Issus  to  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates  in 
Commagene  was  a distance  of  1400  stadia  On  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  bounded  by  the  Scenite 
Arabs,  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Felix  and  Egypt,  on 
the  west  by  the  Egyptian  sea  as  far  as  Ismis 
(xvi.  p.  749).  He  divides  it  into  the  following  dis- 
tricts, commencing  on  the  north:  Commagene, 
Seleucis  of  Syria;  Coelesyria;  Phoenice  on  the  coast; 
Judaea  inland.  Commagene  was  a small  terri- 
tory, having  Samosata  for  its  capital,  surrounded 
by  a rich  country.  Seleucis,  the  fortress  of  Mesopo- 
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tamia,  was  ait  tutted  at  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates 
in  this  district,  and  was  assigned  to  Commagcne  by 
Pounpey.  Selemi>,  otherwise  called  Tetrapolis,  the 
best  of  the  before-named  districts,  was  subdivided 
according  to  the  number  of  its  four  principal  cities, 
fvleueis  of  Pieria,  Antioch,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia. 
The  Orontes  flowed  from  Coeleeyria  through  this 
district,  having  to  the  east  the  cities  of  Bumbyce, 
Beroea,  and  Heracleia,  and  the  river  Euphrates. 
Heracleia  was  20  stadia  distant  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  Cyrrhestts.  This  gave  its  name  to 
Cyrrhestice  which  extended  as  far  as  Antiochis  to 
the  south,  touched  the  Amanus  on  the  north,  and 
was  conterminous  with  Cotnmagene  on  the  east.  In 
Cyrrhestioe  were  situated  Gindarus,  its  capital,  and 
near  it  ileracleum.  Contiguous  to  Gindarus  lay 
Pagrae  of  Antiochis,  on  the  Amanus,  above  the  plain 
of  Antioch,  which  was  watered  by  the  Arceuthus,  the 
Oiontes,  the  Labotas,  and  the  Oeny paras,  in  which 
was  also  the  camp  of  Meleager;  above  these  lay  the 
table  mount,  T rapezae.  On  the  coast  were  Seleuceia 
and  Mount  Pieria,  attached  to  the  Amanus,  and 
RhosU'  ('Potcrds),  between  Issus  and  Seleuceia.  South 
of  Antiochis  was  Apameia,  lying  inland ; south  of 
Seleuds  Mount  Casins  and  Antioasiu* : but  the 
former  was  divided  from  Seleuceia  by  the  embouchure 
of  the  Orontes  and  the  rock-hewn  temple  of  Nym- 
pharotn;  then  Posidinm  a small  town,  Heracleia, 
Laodiceia,  be.  The  mountains  east  of  Laodiceia, 
sloping  gradually  on  their  west  side,  had  a steeper 
inclination  on  the  east  towards  Apameia  (named  by 
the  Macedonians  Pella)  and  the  Chersonese,  as  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Omntes  about  that  city  was  called. 
Conterminous  with  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the 
east,  was  the  country  of  the  phylarrh  of  the  Arabs, 
named  Parapotamia,  and  Chalcidice,  extending  from 
the  Massyas  ; while  the  Scenite  Arabs  also  occupied 
the  south,  being  less  wild  and  less  distinctively  Arabs 
in  proportion  as  they  were  brought  nearer  by  position 
to  the  influences  of  Syrian  civilisation.  ( Ibid,  pp. 
749 — 753.)  Then  follows  the  description  of  the 
ooast,  which  takings  to  Phoenicia  (sup.  p.  606),  and 
his  extraordinary  mis-statement  about  Libanus  and 
Antilihanus  (p.  755)  alluded  to  under  those  articles. 
According  to  this  view,  the  western  termination  of 
Lihanus  was  on  the  coast,  a little  to  the  south  of 
Tripoli,  at  a place  called  fdtov  wpfauTov,  while  Anti- 
libunus  commenced  at  Sidon.  The  two  ranges  then 
ran  parallel  towards  the  cast,  until  they  terminated 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Arabians,  above  Damascus, 
and  in  the  two  Trachones  [TrachojutmJ.  Be- 
tween these  two  ranges  lay  the  great  plain  of  Coele- 
syria,  divide*!  into  several  districts,  the  width  at  the 
sea  200  stadia,  the  length  inland  about  double  the 
width;  fertilised  by  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  was 
the  Jordan,  and  having  a lake  called  Gennesaritis  ; 
[ Tiiikuias  M akk].  The  Chryeorrhoas,  which  mse 
near  Dh  inane  u*,  was  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  irri- 
gation. The  Lycus  and  Jordan  were  navigated  by  i 
the  Aradiun*.  The  westernmost  of  the  pluins, 
along  the  sex- bonier,  was  called  Macra  (Mdnpa 
rfSioy),  next  to  which  was  Maasyas,  with  a hilly  j 
district  in  which  Chalets  was  situated  as  a kind  of 
acropolis  of  the  district,  which  commenced  at  Lao-  j 
diceia  ad  Libanutn.  This  hilly  district  was  held 
by  the  Ittiraeans  and  Arabs  [Ituraba].  Above 
Massyas  was  the  Royal  Plain  (Aii\<ta  Baeuhixbs) 
and  the  country  of  Damascus,  followed  by  tlie  Tra- 
choncs,  &c.  (pp.  755,  756).  This  very  confused  and 
inaccurate  description  has  been  sufficiently  corrected 
iu  the  account  above  given  of  the  Phyiacal  Geo- 
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[ grapliy  of  Syria,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  tbai 
to  observe  that  it  is  very  strange  that,  after  Syria  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Macedonians  and  the  Ronuna 
for  so  many  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  freqnrnt 
campaigns  of  the  Roman  lev  ions  in  that  country, 
even  its  main  features  were  so  little  known. 

Pliny  conflnes  Syria  to  the  limits  usually  assigned 
it,  that  is  be  distinguishes  between  Syria  and  Palm- 
tine,  which  are  confounded  by  Strabo.  He  de  critas 
Galilee  as  that  part  of  Judaea  which  adjoins  Syria 
(v.  14.  s.  15),  but  coincides  with  Strabo  in 
giving  a description  of  the  coast  under  the  name  of 
Phoenice(l9.  s.  17).  His  notion  of  the  direction 
of  the  ranges  of  Libanns  and  Autilibanus  is  more 
correct  than  that  of  Strabo  ; but  his  description  of 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  is 
far  more  correct  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  ; while  his  grouping  of  the  various  districts 
is  altogether  arbitrary  and  incorrect.  Thus,  while 
he  correctly  describes  Mount  I.ebanon  as  commencing 
behind  Sidon,  he  makes  it  extend  for  1500  stadia 
(a  monstrous  exaggeration,  if  the  reading  is  correct) 
to  Simyra,  and  this  he  calls  Coeksyria.  Then  be 
loosely  states  the  parallel  range  of  Antilibanus  to  he 
equal  to  this,  and  adds  a fact,  unnoticed  by  other 
writers,  that  the  two  ranges  were  joined  by  a wall 
drawn  across  the  intermediate  valley.  Within,  i.  e. 
east  of,  this  last  range  ('‘post  eum  intrursus  ")  be 
places  the  region  of  Derapolis  and  the  tetrarchies 
which  he  had  before  enumerated  (viz.  Trachonilis, 
Paueas,  Abiln,  Area,  Ampeloessa,  Guta),  and  the 
whole  extent  of  Palestine (“  Falsest  inac  tota  laxitas”), 
— a confusion  on  the  part  of  the  author  involving  a 
double  or  triple  error;  for,  1st,  unless  Damascus  be 
included  in  the  Drcapnlis,  the  whole  region  lay  smith 
of  Antilibanus  ; 2dly,  the  cities  of  the  Decapoiis  lay 
in  several  tetrarchies,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  them  as  a separate  district  ; 
3dly,  the  tetrarchies  themselves,  which  are  wrongly 
enumerated,  lay,  for  the  most  part,  within  Code- 
syria  proper,  and  only  Abilene,  in  any  proper  sense, 
to  the  east  of  Antilibanus,  although  this  description 
might  loosely  apply  to  Trachonitis  also  [Tracho- 
hitisJ.  But  to  descend  to  particulars. 

Phoenice  terminates  to  the  north,  according  to 
Pliny,  at  the  island  Aradus,  north  of  the  river 
Klent  heros,  near  Simyra  and  Marat  has.  On  the 
coast  were  situated  Came,  Balanea,  Paltos,  G a bale, 
the  promontory  on  which  lay  Laodiceia  Libera,  Dios- 
polis,  Herarlea.  Charadru*,  Pusidium;  then  the  pro- 
montory  of  Syria  of  Antioch,  then  that  of  Seleucia 
Libera,  called  also  Pieria.  Another  egregious  error 
follows  this  generally  correct  statement,  and  is 
accompanied  with  another  example  of  exaggeration. 
Mon*  Casiu*  he  pUccs  above  Seleucia  (“  super  earn”) 
— from  which  it  is  distant  about  15  miles  to  tbe 
north,  the  Orontea  intervening  — and  states  its  as- 
cent to  be  xix.  M.  I\,  and  its  direct  height  iv.  M.  P.f 
or  nearly  20,000  feet! — its  actual  height  being 
about  5,700  feet,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  sun 
might  be  seen  above  the  horizon  at  the  fourth  watch, 
i.  e.  three  hours  before  sunrise.  North  of  this  came 
the  town  Rlioaoa,  behind  which  (“  atergo”)  Portae 
Syriae,  between  the  Rho&ii  Montes  and  the  Taurus; 
then  Myriandrna.  on  the  coast,  and  Mount  Amanus, 
on  which  was  Bomitae,  and  which  separated  Syria 
from  Cilicia  (v.  20  22).  In  the  interior  the  fol- 
lowing districts  belonged  to  Coeleeyria:  Apameia, 
divided  by  the  river  Marsyas  from  the  tetrarchy  of 
tlie  Nazerini ; Batnbyce,  otherwise  called  Hierapolis, 
but  Mabog  by  the  Syrians  (famous  for  the  worship 
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of  the  monstrous  Atargatis,  the  Derceto  of  the 
Greeks);  Chalets  ad  Belum,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  region  of  Chalcidene,  the  most  fertile  in  Syria; 
then  Cyrrhe8tice,  named  from  Cyrrhum ; the  Gazatae, 
Gindareni,  Gabeni ; two  tetrarchies  named  Granu- 
comatae;  the  Emeseni;  Hylatae;  the  Ituraeans  and 
their  kindred  Baetarvcni ; the  hlurinmmitani,  the 
tetrmrchy  of  Mammisea,  ParadUus,  Pagrae,  Pinaritac; 
two  other  Seleuciae,  the  one  at  the  Euphrates,  the 
other  at  Belas;  the  Curdytenses.  All  these  he 
places  in  Coelcsyria:  the  towns  and  peoples  enume- 
rated in  the  rest  of  Syria,  omitting  those  on  the 
Euphrates,  which  are  separately  described,  are  the 
Aretlmsii,  Beroeenses,  Epiphanoenses ; on  the  east, 
the  Laodicean*  by  Lib  an  us,  the  Lencadii,  LarUnei, 
besides  seventeen  tetrarchies  with  barbarous  names 
not  further  specified.  The  towns  named  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Euphrates  are,  Samosata,  the  head  of 
Commagene,  xl.  M.  P.  below  the  cataracts,  where  it 
receives  the  Marsyas ; Cingilla  the  end,  and  Im- 
trea  tire  commencement,  of  Coinmagene;  Epiphania, 
Antiochia  ad  Euphraten;  then  Zeugma,  Ixxii.  M.  P. 
from  Samosata,  celebrated  for  the  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates — whence  its  name — which  connected  it 
with  Apameia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  Europos; 
Thapsacus,  then  called  Amphipolis.  On  reaching 
Ura,  the  river  turned  to  the  east,  leaving  the  vast 
desert  of  Palmyra  oo  the  right.  Palmyra  was 
cccxxxvii.  M.  P.  from  the  Parthian  city  of  Seleuceia 
ad  Tigrim,  cciii.  51.  P.  frOkn  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  xxvii.  M.  P.  from  Damascus.  Be- 
low (u  infra")  the  deserts  of  Palmyra  was  the  region 
Strelendena,and  the  above-named  Hierapolis,  Beroea, 
and  Chalcis;  and  beyond  (“ultra”)  Palmyra,Emesa 
and  Elatius,  half  as  near  again  (M  dimidio  propior") 
to  Petra  as  was  Damascus  (lb.  cc.  23 — 26). 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  many  of  these  names  in 
their  Latin  disguise  still  further  obscured  by  corrupt 
readings  ; but  many  of  them  will  occur  in  the  more 
accurate  and  methodical  notices  of  Ptolemy,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a comparative  Geography  of 
Ancient  and  5Iodem  Syria  may  be  attempted.  The 
boundaries  of  Syria  are  fixed  by  Ptolemy  consist- 
ently with  earlier  writers.  On  the  N.,  Cilicia,  part 
of  Cappadocia,  and  Mons  Amanus ; on  the  W.  the 
Syrian  sea ; on  the  S.  Judaea ; on  the  E.  the  Ara- 
bian desert  as  far  as  the  ford  of  the  Euphrates, 
near  Thapsacus  ; then  the  river  itself  as  far  as 
Cappadocia  (Ptol.  v.  15.  §§  1 — 8). 

The  districts  and  towns  are  enumerated  under 
the  following  subdivisions:  — 

i.  The  Coast  (§§  2, 3)  after  Issus  and  the  Cili- 
cian  Gates.  1.  Alexandrein  by  the  Issus.  2.  Myrian- 
di  us.  3.  KhosBUS.  4.  The  Rhossian  Rock  (<n«far*Aos). 
5.  Seleuceia  of  Pieria.  6.  The  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 
7.  Poeidion.  8.  Heracleia.  9.  Laodicvia.  10.  Gabala. 
II.  Paltoa.  12.  Balaneae.  [Then  follows  Phoe- 
nice,  from  the  Eleutherus  to  the  Choreeus,  S.  of 
Dora.  See  Phoenicr.]  Of  the  above-named  maritime 
towns  of  Syria,  No.  2 alone  has  occurred  in  Xeno- 
phon, 5 parasangs  S.  of  the  Cilician  Gates.  Both 
this  and  most  of  the  others  occur  in  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  and  the  distances  are  furnished  by  the  author 
of  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni,  and  the  Itinerarium 
llier-solymitanum.  Alexandreia  (hkandtrun),  not 
mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Pliny,  was  45  stadia  from 
the  Cilician  Pylae.  Myriandrus  was  80  stadia  from 
Alexandreia.  Its  site  has  not  been  identified  (Ains- 
worth, Travels  m the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  59),  but  is  conjecturally,  though  probably,  placed 
by  Pocockc  on  the  river  Dulgckun.  ( Observations 
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on  Syria,  p.  179.)  Rhoesus  (now^rrii)  is  90  stadia 
from  Myriandrus  ; while  the  Rhos&icus  Scopulns, 
80  stadia  from  Rhoesu-s,  is  to  be  identified  in  the 
Jias  Khameer , the  sou!  hern  promontory  of  the  Gulf 
of  Iskander  tin,  a well-known  nautical  feature  ou 
this  coast.  (75.  p.  180;  Cbetmey,  ExjuditUm, 

1.  p.  410.)  Between  Seleuceia  and  the  Rhoosic 
rock  the  Stadiasmus  inserts  Georgia,  40  stadia 
from  the  former,  80  from  the  Utter.  Seleaceia  is 
clearly  marked  by  extensive  and  important  ruins. 
[Seleuceia.]  From  Seleuceia  to  the  Orontes,  40 
stadia.  Between  the  Orontes  and  Poseidion  the 
Stadiasmus  enumerates  Nymphaeum,  15  stadia; 
Long  Island  (Mawpd  vr/aos),  one  of  the  Pigeon  Mocks, 
50  stadia;  Chaladrua,  or  Chaladropoli*  (obviously 
the  Charmdrus  of  Ptolemy),  10  stadia;  Sidonia, 
60  stadia,  above  which  was  a lofty  mountain  called 
the  Throne  (©pdvot),  distant  80  stadia  from 
Poseidium.  Heracleia  (Mas-el- Basit),  situated  on  a 
cape  called  Polia,  was  1 00  stadia  from  Poseidium, 
and  Laodiceia  120  stadia  direct  distance  from 
Heracleia;  between  which  the  Stadiasmus  inserts 
Pasicria  and  Albus  Portus,  the  former  120  stadia 
from  Polia,  the  latter  30  stadia  from  Laodireia, 
with  a like  interval  between  the  two.  From  Lao- 
diceia  the  Stadiasmus  reckons  200  stadia  to  Balaneae 
(Banins),  in  direct  distance,  subdivided  as  follows: 
from  Laodireia  to  a navigable  river,  probably  Nahr- 
eEKebir,  70  stadia  ; from  that  to  Gabala  (Jtbili), 
80;  to  Paltus  ( Boldo ),  30;  to  Cape  Balaneae,  70 
stadia. 

ii.  Br  tub  Euphrates  (§  11).  1.  Cholma- 
dara.  2.  Samosata. 

iil.  Pieria.  (§  12.)  1.  Pinara.  2.  Pagrae.  3. 
The  Syrian  Gates.  This  was  the  N.-westem  part 
of  the  country,  where  Bagras  still  marks  about  the 
centre  of  the  district.  [ Pagrae.] 

iv.  Cyrrhestice  (§  13).  1.  Ariseria.  2. 

Rhegias.  3.  Buba.  4.  Heracleia.  5.  Niara.  6.  Hier- 
apolis. 7.  Cyrrhua.  8.  Berrhoea.  9.  Baena.  10.  Pa- 
phara.  This  district  lay  to  the  east  of  Pieria,  and 
corresponded  with  the  fertile  plain  watered  by  the 
three  streams  that  flow  into  the  lake  of  Antioch,  the 
Labotas,  the  Arceuthus,  and  the  Oenoparas  of 
Strabo;  on  the  last  and  easternmost  of  which,  now 
called  the  Afrbt , the  modern  village  of  Corns 
still  represents  the  ancient  Cyrrhus,  the  capital  of 
the  district  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  This  part 
of  Syria  is  so  little  known  that  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  its  other  ancient  towns,  the  names  of  which, 
however,  might  doubtless  be  recovered  in  existing 
villages  or  sites.  The  village  of  Corns,  which  has 
ruins  in  its  vicinity,  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  about  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Aleppo 
and  15  miles  NW.  of  Kilis,  the  seal  of  the  Turco- 
man government,  whose  limits  nearly  correspond 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Cyrrhestice.  (Chesney, 
Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  422,  and  map  i.) 

v.  Br  the  Euphrates  (§  14).  1.  Urima. 

2.  Arustis.  3.  Zeugma.  4.  Europus.  5.  Caecilia. 
6.  Bethamania.  7.  Gerrhe.  8.  Arimara.  9.  Erugiza 
or  Errhasiga.  These  towns  of  the  Euphrates  were 
situated  lower  down  the  stream  than  those  mentioned 
above  (Hi.),  apparently  between  Samosat  and  the 
river  Sajitr,  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which, 
rising  near  'Ain  Tab,  enters  that  river  a little  below 
some  ancient  ruins,  supposed  to  represent  tl>e 
Caecilia  of  Ptolemy  (No.  5).  The  names  of 
several  of  these  towns  are  still  preserved  in  the 
native  villages  situated  between  the  Sajur  and  ihe 
Euphrates;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  geographer  did 
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not  intend  to  say  that  all  these  towns  were  on  the 
river.  The  castle  of  Orottm,  not  far  above  Bireh- 
Jik  and  Port  William , is  Urima  (No.  1 in  the 
list),  to  the  west  of  which,  not  far  from  'Ain  Tab, 
is  the  small  village  of  Arid,  Arulia  (No.  2). 
(Chesney,  p.  419.) 

vi.  Seleucis  (§15).  1.  Gephyra.  2.  Gin- 

darus.  3.  I mm  a.  The  Seleucis  of  Ptolemy  com- 
prehended a small  part  only  of  that  district  described 
under  the  same  name  by  Strabo,  probably  that  tract 
of « o ust  to  the  north  of  the  Orontes,  in  which  Seleu- 
ceia  Pieria  was  situated.  [Seleucis;  Seleuceia 
Piekia] 

vii.  Cassiotis  (§  16).  1.  Antioch  on  the 

Orontes.  2.  Daphne.  3.  Bactaialle.  4.  Audeia 
(«/.  Lydia).  5.  Seleuceia  ad  Belum.  6.  Larissa. 
7.  Epiphaneia.  8.  Rhaphaneae.  9.  Antaradus. 
10.  Marathon.  11.  Mariatne.  12.  Mamuga.  This 
district  comprehended  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes  to  Aradus,  so  including  part  of  Phoenice, 
while  to  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Orontes; 
thus  corresponding  nearly  with  the  pashalic  of 
Tripoli  in  the  modem  division  of  the  country.  This 
also  was  part  of  Strabo's  Seleucis,  in  which  he 
places  Antioch.  Of  the  towns  recited,  7,  6,  5,  1,  2 
were  situated  at  or  near  the  Orontes  ; 8,  9,  and  10 
on  the  coast  (*ee  under  the  names):  3,4,  11,  and  12 
have  not  been  identified. 

viii.  Ciialtbonitis  (§17).  1.  Tbema.  2.  Aco- 
raca  (al.  Acoraba).  3.  Derrlnma.  4.  C Italy  bon. 
5.  Spelunca ; and,  by  the  Euphrates,  6,  Barbarissus. 
7.  Athis.  Chalybonitis  received  its  name  from 
No.  4 in  the  list  of  cities,  afterwards  called  Beroea 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  so  designated  by  Strabo, 
situated  about  half-way  been  Antioch  and  Hierapolis. 
[Bkroea,  No.  3.]  This  fixes  the  district  to  the 
east  of  Caasintis,  in  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  whose 
renowned  capital  called  in  Arabic  Chaieb,  is  the 
modem  representative  of  Chalybon,  which  bad  re- 
sumed its  ancient  name  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  unless  it  had  rather  retained  it  throughout 
among  the  natives.  The  district  extended  from  the 
Orontes  to  the  Euphrates.  The  sites  have  not  been 
identified. 

ix.  CuALCimcE  (§  18).  1.  Chalds.  2.  Asa- 

pheidama.  3.  Tolinidessa.  4.  M&ronias.  5.  Coara. 
This  district  lay  south  of  Aleppo,  and  therefore  of 
Chalybonitis,  according  to  Pococke  (Observations 
on  Syria,  p.  149),  which  is  confirmed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Kennasserin,  which  he  takes  to  be  iden- 
tical in  situation  with  Chalds,  and  which,  among 
Arab  writers,  gives  its  name  to  this  part  of  Syria, 
and  to  the  gate  of  Aleppo,  which  leads  in  this 
direction.  [Chalcis,  No.  1.] 

x.  Apamkne  (§  19).  1.  Nazaba  (aL  Nazama). 

And  on  the  east  of  the  Orontes,  2.  Thelmeniaous 
(al.  Thelbenia&us).  3.  Apameia.  4.  Emixsa.  This  is 
comprehended  in  Strabo’s  Seleucis,  and  is  easily  iden- 
tified with  the  district  of  Homs.  [See  Kmksa,  &c.] 

xi.  Laodicenk  (§  20).  1.  Scabioea  Laodiceia, 

2.  Pared  is  us.  3.  Jabruda.  To  the  south  of  the 
form,  r,  higher  up  the  Orontes.  also  comprehended  in 
the  Seleucis  of  Strabo.  No.  I is  identical  with  Strabo 
and  Pliny’s  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  placed  by  Mr. 
Porter  and  Dr.  Robinson  at  Tell  Seby  Mindan  on 
the  left  bank  of  the.  Orontea,  near  Lake  Homs , 
Paradisus  (2).  still  marked  by  a pyramid,  on  which 
are  represented  limiting  scenes.  (See  above,  p.  495, 
s.v.  Orontes.)  Dr.  Robinson  so  nearly  agrees  with 
this  identification  as  to  place  Paradisus  at  Juseieh- 
el- Kadtm,  which  is  only  a few  miles  distant  from 
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the  pyramid  of  Hurmul  to  the  east.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  1 852,  p.  556 ; Porter,  Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  vol.  ii.  p.  339.)  Jabruda  (3)  is  distinctly 
marked  by  Yabriul  on  the  east  of  Antilibanna,  a 
town  mentioned  by  writers  of  sacred  geography  as 
an  episcopal  city  in  the  fourth  century,  a distinction 
which  it  still  retains. 

xii.  Phoenice.  inland  cities  (§  21).  1.  Area. 

2.  Palaeobiblus.  3.  Gabala  4.  Cae*areia  Panias. 
These  have  been  noticed  under  the  articles  Phok- 
nice,  Ac. 

xiii.  Coelesyri a,  cities  of  theDecapolis  (§§  22. 

23).  1.  Heliopolis.  2.  Abila,  named  of  Lysamas, 

3.  Snana.  4.  Ina.  5.  Damascus.  6.  Samulis. 
7.  Abida.  8.  Hippus.  9.  Capitolina.  10.  Gadara. 
ll.Adra.  12.  Scythopolis.  13 . Gerasa.  14.  Pella. 
15  .Dion.  16.  G adore.  17.  Philadelphcia.  18.  Ca- 
natha.  The  statement  of  the  geographer  that  these 
are  the  cities  of  the  Dccapolis,  preceding,  as  it  does, 
the  enumeration  of  eighteen  cities,  can  only  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  ten  cities  of  the  Decapnlis  were 
comprehended  in  the  list,  and  that  the  remainder 
might  tie  regarded  as  situated  in  that  region.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  the  name  Coelesyria  is  here 
used  in  a more  restricted  and  proper  sense  than  at 
the  heading  of  the  chapter  under  consideration, 
where  it  is  equivalent  to  Syria  in  its  widest  accep- 
tation. According  to  Pliny  the  nine  cities  marked 
by  italics  in  the  above  list,  with  the  addition  of 
llaphana,  — apparently  the  RAphaneae  of  Ptolemy 
in  Cassiotis, — properly  constituted  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  according  to  most  authorities.  These 
and  the  remaining  cities  require  a very  large  district 
to  be  assigned  to  this  division  of  the  country,  com- 
prehending the  whole  length  of  the  Buka' a,  i.  e. 
Coelesvria  Proper,  from  lleliopolia  (l)  ( Baalbek ) to 
Philadelpheia  (17)  (Ammon),  and  in  width  from 
Damascus  almost  to  the  Mediterranean.  Abila  of 
I.vsanias  (2).  has  only  lately  been  identified,  and 
attracted  the  notice  which  it  deserves,  as  the  capital 
of  the  tetrereby  of  Abilene,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
in  connection  perhaps  with  this  same  Lvaani&s, 
whose  name  is  attached  to  it  by  the  geographer. 
(67.  Luke,  iii.  1.)  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Antilibanus,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Barada, 
where  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  and  some 
inscriptions  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
site.  (De  Saulcy,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte , 
vol.  ii.  pp.  593  — 604  ; Porter,  Damascus,  vol.  L 
pp.  15.  102.  261— -273  ; Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  1852, 
pp.  479 — 484.) 

xiv.  Palmyrene  (§  24).  l.Rhesapb*.  2.Cholle. 
3.  Oriza.  4.  Putea.  5.  Adada.  6.  Palmyra. 
7.  Adacha.  8.  Danaba.  9.  Goaria.  10.  Aueria 
(al.  Aueira).  11.  Casama.  12.  Odmana.  13.  Atera  ; 
and,  near  the  Euphrates,  14.  Alalis.  15.  Sura. 
16.  Alamatha.  This  district  obviously  lay  to  the 
east  of  the  last-named,  and  south  of  Chalybonitis. 
It  comprehended  the  vast  desert  region  in  which  Pal- 
myra is  situated,  but  which  is  almost  a blank  on  the 
map,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  identify  the  sites. 

xv.  Batanaka  (§26).  1.  Gerra.  2.  Elere.  3. 
Nelaxa.  4.  Adntina.  This  district  will  best  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  Trachonitis.  [G.W.] 

IV.  History. — The  earliest  accounts  which  we 
possess  of  Syria  represent  it  as  consisting  of  a num- 
ber of  independent  kingdoms.  Thus  we  hear  of  the 
kings  of  Maacha  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  6), 
of  the  kings  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Gesher 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  (lb.  iiL  3,  xiii.  37),  &c. 
But  of  all  the  Aramaean  monarchies  the  muat 
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powerful  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David  was  Zobah, 
as  appears  from  the  number  of  men  which  that 
people  brought  into  the  field  against  David  (76.  viii. 
4),  and  from  the  rich  booty  of  which  they  were 
spoiled  by  the  Israelites  (/6.  v.  7).  Even  after  sus- 
taining a signal  defeat,  they  were  able  in  a little  time 
to  take  the  field  again  with  a considerable  force  (/A 
x.  6).  David  nevertheless  subdued  all  Syria,  which, 
however,  recovered  its  independence  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  B.C.  975.  From  this  period  Damascus, 
the  history  of  which  has  been  already  given  [Da- 
mascus. Vol.  I.  p.  748],  became  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Syrian  kingdoms.  Syria  was  conquered 
by  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  about  the  year 
747  b cM  and  was  annexed  to  that  kingdom.  Hence 
it  successively  formed  part  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  empires ; but  its  history  presents  nothing 
remarkable  down  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
Alexander  tlie  Great.  After  the  death  of  that  con- 
queror in  B.c.  323,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  fell  to 
the  share  of  his  general  Seleucus  Kirator.  The  so- 
vereignty of  Seleucus,  however,  was  disputed  by 
Autigonus,  and  was  not  established  till  after  tlie 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  301  b.c.,  when  he  founded  An- 
tioch on  i he  Orontes,  as  the  new  capital  of  bis  king- 
dom. [Axtiociikia,  Vol.  I.  p.  142.]  From  this 
period  the  descendants  of  Seleucus,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Seleucidas,  occupied  the  throne  of 
Syria  down  to  the  year  65  b.c.,  when  Antioch  us 
XIII.  Asiaiicus  was  dethroned  by  Pompey,  and  Syria 
became  a Kotnan  province.  (1'luL  Pomp.  39  ; Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  46  ; Kujrop.  vi.  14.)  Into  the  history  of 
Syria  under  the  Seleucidae  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter,  since  a table  of  that  dynasty  is  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography  [Vol.  111.  p.  769],  and  the 
public  events  will  be  found  described  in  the  lives  of 
the  respective  monarch*. 

The  tract  of  which  Pompey  took  possession  tinder 
the  name  of  Syria  comprised  the  whole  country  from 
the  gulf  of  Iasus  and  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt  and 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  (Apptan,  Syr.  50,  i/iM. 
106.)  The  province,  however,  did  not  at  first 
comprehend  the  whole  of  this  tract,  but  consisted 
merely  of  a strip  of  land  along  tbo  sea-coast,  which, 
from  the  gulf  of  Issue  to  Damascus,  was  of  slender 
breadth,  but  which  to  the  8.  of  that  city  spread 
itself  out  as  far  as  the  town  of  Canatha.  The  rest 
was  parcelled  out  in  such  a manner  that  part  con- 
sisted of  the  territories  of  a great  number  of  free 
cities,  and  part  was  assigned  to  various  petty  princes, 
whose  absolute  dependence  upon  Rome  led  to  their 
dominions  being  gradually  incorporated  into  tlie  pro- 
vince. (Appian,  Syr.  50.)  The  extent  of  the  pro- 
vince was  thus  continually  increased  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Empire  ; and  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian it  had  become  so  large,  that  a partition  of  it 
was  deemed  advisable.  Commagene,  the  most 
northern  of  the  ten  districts  into  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (v.  15),  the  upper  or  northern  Syria  was 
divided,  had  become  an  independent  kingdom  before 
the  time  of  Pompey  s conquest,  and  therefore  did  not 
form  part  of  the  province  established  by  him.  [Com- 
maoknk,  Vol.  1.  p.  651.]  The  extent  of  tins  pro- 
vince may  be  determined  by  the  free  cities  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  Pompey  ; the  names  of 
which  are  known  partly  from  their  being  mentioned 
by  Josephus  ( Ant . xiv.  4.  § 4),  and  partly  from  the 
era  which  they  used,  namely  that  of  b.c.  63,  the 
year  in  which  they  received  their  freedom.  In  this 
way  wo  are  enabled  to  enumerate  the  following  cities 
in  the  original  province  of  Syria : Antiocheia,  Se- 
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lenceia  in  Pieria,  Epiphaneia,  between  Arethu*a  mid 
Ernesa,  Apameia  ; nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  Deca- 
polis,  as  Abila  (near  Gadara),  Antiocheia  ad  Hip- 
pnm  or  Hippne,  Canatha,  Dium,  Gadara,  Pella,  and 
Philadelphia;  in  Phoenicia,  Tripoli*.  Sidon,  Tynis, 
Dora  ; in  the  north  of  Palestine,  Scythopolia  and 
Samaria  ; on  the  coast,  Turns  Stratonis  (Caesarein), 
Joppe,  litmneia,  Azotus,  Gaza  ; and  in  the  south* 
Mftrissa.  The  gift  of  freedom  to  so  many  cities  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  generosity  of  the  Romans, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  a necessary  measure  of 
policy.  All  these  towns  had  their  own  jurisdiction, 
and  administered  their  own  revenues;  but  they  were 
tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  their  taxes  were  levied 
according  to  the  Roman  system  established  on  the 
organisation  of  the  province.  (A*  Syria  turn  priimnn 
facta  est  sti  pend i aria,”  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  37.)  The  first 
governors  of  Syria,  and  especially  Gabinius,  who  was 
proconsul  in  the  year  57  b.cm  took  much  pains  in 
restoring  the  cities  which  had  been  destroyed. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  § 3.)  The  divisions  esta- 
blished in  Judaea  by  Gabinius  have  been  noticed  in 
another  article.  [Pauaestina,  Vol.  II.  p.  532.] 
Caesar,  during  his  expedition  against  Pharnac**, 
b.c.  47,  confirmed  these  cities  in  their  rights,  and 
likewise  extended  them  to  others,  as  Gabala,  Lao 
diceia  ad  Mare,  and  Ptolemais.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  314,  sq. ; Norisins,  Ep.  Sgronu  pp.  175—213, 
450.)  Of  the  regulations  adopted  in  Syria  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  we  have  little  information. 

The  same  political  reasons  which  dictated  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  free  cities,  where  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  rendered  the  continuance  of  dynastio 
governments  necessary  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
districts  of  the  province,  where  either  the  nomadic 
character  of  the  population,  or  its  obstinate  adherence 
to  ancient  institutions  was  adverse  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  regular  forms  of  government. 
These  dynasties,  however,  like  the  free  cities,  were 
used  as  the  responsible  organs  of  the  Roman  ad- 
ministration, and  were  tributaries  of  Rome.  Thus, 
in  the  histories  of  Commagene  and  Judaea,  we  find 
instances  in  which  their  sovereigns  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  punished. 

‘ The  Roman  idea  of  a province  is  essentially  a finan- 
cial one.  A province  was  considered  as  a “ praedhim 
pnpuli  Romani"  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3);  and  hence  the 
dy nasties  of  Syria  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  province  just  as  much  as  the  free  towns,  since, 
like  them,  they  were  merely  instruments  for  tlie 
collection  of  revenue.  (Cf.  Hnscbke,  Uther  dm  stir 
Zeit  der  Grburt  Jesu  Christ i gthaltenm  Census, 
pp.  100 — 112.)  Thus  we  find  these  petty  sovereigns 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  regarding  themselves 
merely  as  the  agents,  or  procurator**,  of  the  Roman 
people  (Sail.  Jug.  14;  Maffei,  Mus.  Ver.  p.  234); 
nor  were  they  allowed  to  subsist  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  prepare  their  subjects  for  incorporation 
with  the  province  of  which  they  were  merely  ad- 
juncts. 

The  Syrian  dynasties  were  as  follows:  1.  Chaicls 
ad  Belum.  2.  The  dynasty  of  Arethusa  and  Emesa. 
3.  Abila.  4.  Damascus.  5.  Judaea.  6.  Palmyra. 
These  states  have  been  treated  of  under  their  re- 
spective names,  and  we  shall  here  only  add  a few 
particulars  that  mny  serve  further  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  some  of  them  during  the  timo  that  they 
were  under  the  Roman  sway.  All  that  is  essential 
to  be  known  respecting  the  first  three  dynasties  has 
already  been  recorded.  With  regard  to  Damascus, 
it  UMy  be  added  that  M.  Aemiiius  & aunts,  the  first 
3x3 
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governor  of  Syria  appointed  by  Pompcy,  after  having  j 
pnuished  its  ruler,  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas,  for 
the  attacks  which  he  had  made  upon  the  province 
before  it  had  been  reduced  to  order,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him  in  b.  c.  62.  It  is  to  this  event 
that  the  coins  of  Scaurus  refer,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion rex  aretas.  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  131;  cf. 
Dion  Casa,  xxxvii.  15;  Appian.  Syr.  51;  Joseph. 
AnL  xiv.  4.  § 5, 5.  § 1.)  Damascus  was  dependent 
on  the  Romans,  and  sometimes  had  a Roman  garrison 
(Hiemn.  m I*aL  o.  17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  11.  § 7), 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Arabian  kings 
were  in  possession  of  it,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a 
tribute.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  city 
was  in  the  possession  of  an  ethnarch  of  Aretas  in 

A.  d.  39;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  105,  when 
Arabia  Petraea  became  a province,  that  Damascus 
was  united  with  Syria,  in  the  proconsulship  of  Cor- 
nelius Palma.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  330.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Judaea  apjwars  to  liave  been 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria  immediately  after 
its  conquest  by  Pompcy  in  b.  a 63  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  15, 16;  Eutrop.  vu  14;  Liv.  Ep.  102;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  762,  sq.;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  7.  § 7;  Amm.  j 
Marc.  xiv.  8.  § 12);  though  it  retained  its  own  ad-  • 
ministration,  with  regard  especially  to  the  taxes  which  ' 
it  paid  to  the  Romans.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4.  § 4, 

B.  J.  i.  7.  § 6.)  The  race  of  the  Jewish  kings 
ended  with  Aristobulus,  whom  Poinpey,  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  his 
triumph  (Appian,  Syr.  50;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  16  ; 
Plut.  Pomp.  45;  Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  4,  Ac.)  Hyr- 
canus,  the  brother  of  Aristubulus,  was  left  indeed  in 
Judaea  as  chief  priest  and  ethnarch,  in  which  offices 
he  was  confirmed  by  Caesar;  but  his  dignity  was 
only  that  of  a priest  and  judge.  (Dion  Cass.  L c .; 
and  Joseph.  1.  c.  and  xiv.  7.  § 2,  10.  § 2.)  The  land, 
like  the  province  of  Syria,  was  divided  for  the  con- 
venience of  administration  into  districts  or  circles  of 
on  aristocratic  constitution  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  8.  § 5); 
and  during  the  constant  state  of  war  in  which  it  was 
kept  either  by  internal  disorders,  or  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Arabians  and  Parthians,  the  presence  of 
Roman  troops,  and  of  the  governor  of  the  province 
himself,  was  almost  always  necessary. 

It  ban  been  already  related  [Jerusalem,  VoL  I. 
p.  26]  that  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  throne  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Parthians  in  b.  c.  40.  In  the  following  year 
the  Parthians  were  expelled  from  Syria  by  Ven- 
tidius  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  39 — 41;  Liv.  EpiL 
127);  and  in  n.  a 38  Judaea  was  conquered  by  So- 
sius,  Antony’s  legatus,  Antigonus  was  captured  and 
executed,  and  Herod,  suraamed  the  Great,  was 

fjluccd  upon  the  throne,  which  had  been  promised  to 
lim  two  years  previously.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  19 — 
22;  Plut.  Anton.  34,  sqq.;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  9;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  v.  75;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765.)  Frum  this 
time,  Judaea  again  became  a kingdom.  With  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  Herod  to  the  Romans  we  may 
remark,  that  a Roman  legion  was  stationed  at  Je- 
rusalem to  uphold  his  sovereignty,  that  the  oath  of 
fealty  was  taken  to  the  emperor,  as  lord  paramount, 
as  well  as  to  the  king,  and  that  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  was  recognised  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a tribute  and  the  providing  of  subsidiary 
troops.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3.  § 7,  xvii.  2.  § 4; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  75.)  Herod,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a procurator  of  the  emperor,  with 
the  title  of  king.  Antony  assigned  part  of  the  re- 
venues of  Judaea  to  Cloo]<atra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  I 
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4.  §§  2,  4.)  According  to  an  ordinance  of  Caesar, 
the  places  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
exception  of  Joppa,  had  to  pay  a yearly  tribate  of  a 
fourth  of  all  agricultural  produce,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  the  following  year  in  Sidon,  besides  a tenth 
to  be  paid  to  Hyrcanus.  (Ibid.  xiv.  10.  § 6.)  In 
the  seventh,  or  Sabbath  year,  however,  the  tribute 
was  intermitted.  Besides  this  tribute,  there  was  a 
capitation  tax  ; and  it  was  for  the  organising  of  this 
tax  that  the  census  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  (ii.  1,  2)  was  taken  in  the  year  of  our  Saviour’s 
birth,  which  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by 
Herod's  officers  according  to  a Roman  forma  cen- 
sualis.  The  division  of  Judaea  among  the  sons  of 
Herod,  and  its  subsequent  history  till  it  was  incor* 
porated  in  the  province  of  Syria  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  a.  d.  44  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23,  Hist  r. 
9),  have  been  already  narrated  [Vol.  II.  p.  532],  as 
well  as  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  under  the  emperors 
Titus  and  Hadrian.  [Vol.  II.  p.  26,  seq.] 

With  regard  to  Palmyra,  the  sixth  of  the  dynasties 
before  enumerated,  we  need  here  only  add  to  what 
has  been  already  said  [Vol.  II.  p.  536]  that  it  was 
united  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Hadrian,  and  bore 
from  him  the  name  of  ’ASpuud}  ndA^opa.  (Steph. 
B.  p.  498,  ed  Meiueke;  cf.  Gruter,  p.  86.  8.)  But 
whether  it  became  a colony  with  the  Jus  Itali- 
cum  on  that  occasion  or  at  a later  period,  cannot  bo 
determined. 

Respecting  the  administration  of  the  province  of 
Syria,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  series  of  Roman 
governors  commences  with  M.  Scaurus,  who  was 
left  there  by  Pompey  in  the  year  62  b.  c.  with  the 
title  of  quaestor  pro  praetore.  Scaurus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  pro-praetores,  L.  Marcias  Philippus, 
61 — 60,  and  Lentulus  Marcell  in  us,  59 — 58;  when, 
on  account  of  the  war  with  the  Arabs,  Gabinius  was 
sent  there  as  proconsul,  with  an  army  (Appian,  Syr. 
51;  cf.  Joseph,  xiv.  4,  seq.,  B.  Jud.  i.  6 — 8; 
Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  131).  We  then  find  the  following 
names:  Craasus,  55 — 53;  Cassias,  his  quaestor, 
53 — 51 ; M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  proconsul.  (Dru- 
mann,  Gesch.  Homs,  voL  ii.  pp.  101,  118—120). 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  Caesar  gave  Syria  to 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  u.  c.  47,  who  was  put  to  death 
in  the  following  year  by  Caecilius  Bassus,  an  adherent 
of  Pompey.  (lb.  p.  125,  iii.  p.  768.)  Bassus  re- 
tained possession  of  the  province  till  the  end  of  44, 
when  Cassius  seised  it,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
proconsul.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  11.)  After  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  appointed  to  it  his  lieu- 
tenant, L.  Decidius  Saxa,  n.  c.  41,  whose  overthrow 
by  the  Parthians  in  the  following  year  occasioned 
the  loss  of  the  whole  province.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
24;  Liv.  EpiL  127.)  The  Parthians,  however, 
were  driven  ont  by  Ventidius,  another  of  Antony’s 
lieutenants,  in  the  autumn  of  39.  (Dion  Cass.  ib. 
39—43;  Liv.  ib.\  Plut.  Ant.  33.)  Syria  continued 
to  be  governed  by  Antony’s  officere  till  his  defeat  at 
Actium  in  31,  namely,  C.  Soeius,  b.  c.  38  (by  whom, 
as  we  have  said,  the  throne  of  Judaea  was  given  to 
Herod),  L.  Munatins  Plancus,  i».  c.  35,  and  L. 
Bibulus,  B.  c.  31.  In  b.  c.  30.  OcUvian  intruMtd 
Syria  to  his  legate,  Q.  Didius.  After  the  division  of 
the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  senate  in  b.  c. 
27,  Syria  continued  to  have  as  governors  legati 
August!  pro  praetore,  who  were  always  cons u lares. 
(Suet.  Tib.  41;  Appian,  Syr.  51.)  The  most  ac- 
curate account  of  t lie  governors  of  Syria,  from  B.  C. 
47  to  a.  d.  69,  will  be  found  in  Norisius,  Cenota- 
phia  Putina.  (Opp.  vol  iii.  pp.  424—531.)  Their 
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n*sidence  was  Antioch,  which,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  province,  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity. 
It  waa  principally  this  circumstance  that  induced  the 
emperor  Hadrian  to  divide  Syria  into  three  parts 
(Spart.  Iladr.  14),  namely:  I.  Stria,  which  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  other  two  provinces  waa 
called  Syria  Cuele,  Magna  Syria,  Syria  Major,  and 
aoinetimes  simply  Syria.  (Gruter,  Inacr.  346.  1, 
1091.  5;  Orelli,  Inter,  no.  3186,  4997;  Galen,  de 
Antidot.  i.  2.)  Antioch  remained  the  capital  till 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  deprived  it  of 
that  privilege  on  account  of  its  having  sided  with 
Pescennius  Niger,  and  submit  uted  Landiceia,  which 
he  made  a colony  in  its  stead  (Capitol.  M.  A nt<m.  25 ; 
Arid  Crus.  9;  Ulp .Dig.  50.  til.  15.  8.1.  §3);  and 
although  Caracalia  procured  that  its  rights  should  be 
restored  to  Antioch,  yet  Laodiceia  retained  its  title  of 
metropolis,  together  with  a small  territory  comprising 
four  dependent  cities,  whilst  Antioch,  which  had  also 
been  made  a colony  by  Caracalia,  was  likewise  called 
itetrocolonia{Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  no. 4472;  Paul.  Dig. 
50.  til.  1 5.  s. 8.  § 5;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  302, aq., 3 19,  sq.) 
II.  Syria  Phoenick,  or  Sykophoknicr,  under 
a legatus  Augusli  pro  praetor*  (Murat.  2009.  1,  2; 
Manui,  AUi,  tf  c.  p.  744),  consisted  of  three  parts, 
with  three  metropolitan  cities,  namely  : 1.  Tyre, 
which  first  obtained  the  title  of  metropolis,  with 
relation  to  the  Roman  province,  under  Hadrian 
(Suidas,  ii.  p.  147,  Bernh.),  though  it  had  that  ap- 
pellation previously  with  relation  to  its  own  colonies 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  756  ; Eckhel,  voL  iii.  p.  386).  2. 

Damascus,  which  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  became 
a metropolis,  with  a small  territory  comprising  five 
towns.  (Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Try  phone,  c.  78;  Ter- 
tull.  adv.  J/ardai»,iii.  13;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  331 — 
333.)  3.  Palmyra,  which  apjwars  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  a procurator  Caesaris ; whence  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  the  ceutre  of  a fiscal  circle  {Notit. 
Dign.  L p.  85;  Ulpian,  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  a.  1.  § 5 ; 
Procop.  de  A ed.  ii.  11;  Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  no.  4485. 
4496—4499.)  A fourth  metropolis,  Ei  ne.-a,  was  added 
under Heliogabalus  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.311;  Ulpian,  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  a.  1.  § 4).  Tradionitisalso  funned  a sepa- 
rate circle  at  this  time,  with  the  village  of  Phama  as 
its  p trpoKuuia  {Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  4551 ; Orell.  Inter. 
vol.  ii.  p.  437,  no.  5040).  .IIL  Stria  Palarrtina, 
from  the  time  of  Hadrian  administered  by  a legatus 
August:  pro  praet.  The  name  of  Syria  Palaestina 
due*  m>t  appear  on  coins  till  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.435  ; cf.Aristid.  ii.  p.470,  Dind.; 
Galen.  tie  SimpL  Medic,  iv.  19;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  L 
l ; Corp.  Inter.  Gr.  no.  4029,  4151,  Ac.).  Its  me- 
tropolis was  Caesareia,  anciently  Tunis  Stratonis 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  432). 

This  division  of  the  province  of  Syria  was  con- 
nected with  an  alteration  in  the  quarters  of  the 
three  legions  usually  statioued  in  Syria.  In  the  time  ; 
of  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  23)  the  Legio  VI.  Scythica 
was  cantoned  in  Syria,  the  Legio  111.  Gallica  in 
Phoenicia,  and  the  Legio  VI.  Ferrata  in  Syria  Palaes- 
tina. The  system  of  colonisation  which  was  begun 
by  Augustas,  and  continued  into  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  was  also  adapted  to  insure  the  security  of 
the  province.  The  first  of  these  colonies  was  Be- 
ryl u»,  where  Augustus  settled  the  veterans  of  the 
Legio  V.  Macedouica  and  VIII.  Augusta.  It  was  a 
Colonia  juris  Italici.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  356 ; Orelli, 
Inter,  no.  514;  Ulpian,  Dig.bO.  tit.  15.  b.  l.§  1 ; Eu- 
M»b.  Chron.  p.  155,  Seal.)  Augustus  also  founded 
Heliopolis  ( Baalbek),  which  received  the  jus  Italicum 
under  Septimius  Severus  (Ulpian,  /.  c.\  Eckhel,  iii. 
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p.  334).  Under  Claudius  was  founded  Ptolcmaia 
(Ace),  which  did  not  possess  the  jus  Italicum  (Ul- 
pian,  ib.  § 3 ; Plin.  v.  1 ; Eckhel,  iii.  p.  424). 
Vespasian  planted  two  colonies,  Caesareia  (Turns 
Stratonis)  and  Nicopolis  (Emmaus)  Paul.  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  s.  8.  §7;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  430);  which 
latter,  however,  though  originally  a military  colony, 
appears  to  have  posseted  neither  the  right,  nor  the 
name  of  a colonia  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  454 ; Joseph. 
Bril.  JtuL  vii.  6;  Sozomen,  Hitt.  Bee  let.  v.  21.)  The 
chief  colony  founded  by  Hudriun  was  Aelia  Capito- 
lina (Jerusalem),  whose  colonists,  however,  were 
Greeks,  and  therefore  it  did  not  possess  the  jus  Itali- 
cuni.  (Dion  Cuss.  Ixix.  12;  Euseb.  Hitt,  Ecclet.  iv.  6; 
Malalas,  xt.  p.  279,  ed.  Bonn  ; Ulpian,  t c.  § 6.) 
Hadrian  also  probably  founded  Palmyra.  Under 
Septimius  Severus  we  have  Laodiceia,  Tyrus,  and 
Sebaste  (Samaria),  of  which  the  first  two  possessed 
the  jus  Italicum.  (Ulpian,  ib.  § 3.  and  7 ; Eckhel, 
iii.  p.  319,  387,  seq.,  440,  seq.)  Caracalia  founded 
Antioch  and  Etnesa  (Ulpian,  ib.  § 4 : Paul.  ib.  § 5 ; 
Eckhel,  iii.  302,  311),  Elogabulus  Sidon  (Eckhel, 
iii.  p.  371),  and  Philippus,  apparently,  Damascus 
{ib.  p.  331).  To  these  must  be  added  two  colonies 
whose  foundation  is  unknown,  Capitolias,  of  whuse 
former  name  we  are  ignorant  (Paul.  Dig.  50.  tit.  15. 
s.  8.  § 7 ; Eckhel,  iii.  p.  328,  seq.),  and  Caesareia 
ad  Li  ban  am  (Area).  (Eckhel,  ib.  p.  361.) 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  Syria 
was  divided  into  still  smaller  portions,  namely;  1. 
Syria  prima,  governed  by  a eon.su laris,  with  the 
metropolis  of  Antioch  and  the  following  cities  : 
Seleuceia,  Laodiceia.  Gabala,  Paltos,  Beroea,  Chalcis. 

2.  Syria  Secunda,  under  a pnteaes,  with  Apameia  for 
its  chief  city,  and  the  dependent  towns  of  Epiphaneia, 
Arethusa,  Larissa,  Maiiamne,  Balaneia,  Raplmneae, 
and  Seleuceia  ad  Beluin.  Malalas  (xiv.  p.  265.  ed. 
Bonn.)  ascribes  its  separation  from  Syria  Prima 
to  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  which,  however,  mar 
be  doubted.  Booking  attributes  the  division  to 
Theodosius  the  Great  {ad  Not.  Dignit.  i.  p.  129). 

3.  Phoenicia  Prima,  under  a consul  aria,  with  the 

metropolis  of  Tyrus  and  the  cities  Ptolemais,  Sidon, 
Berytus,  Byblos,  Botryo,  Tripoli*,  Arcae,  Orthneias, 
A rad  us,  Antanadus,  Caesarea  Paneas.  4.  Phoenicia 
Secunda,  or  Phoenicia  ad  I.ibanum,  under  a prae.-es, 
having  Damascus  for  its  capital,  and  embracing  the 
cities  of  Einesa,  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  Heliopolis, 
Abila,  Palmyra.  It  was  first  separated  by  Theo- 
dosius the  Great.  5.  Palaestina  Prima,  adminiatered 
by  a consular^,  and  in  the  years  383 — 385  by  a pro- 
consul.  Its  chief  city  was  Caesareia,  and  it  com- 
prehended the  towns  of  Dora,  Autipatris,  Diospolis, 
Azotus  ad  Mare,  Azotn*  Mediterranea,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  Aelia  Capitolina  (Jerusalem),  Neapolis,  Li vias, 
Sebaste,  Antiiedon,  Diocletianopolis,  Joppa,  Gaza, 
Raphia,  Ascalon,  &c.  6.  Palaestina  Secunda,  under 

a praeses,  with  the  capital  of  Scythopolis,  and  the 
towns  of  Gadara,  Abila,  Capitolias,  Hippos,  Tibe- 
rias, Dio  Caesareia,  and  Gabae.  7.  Palaestina  Te  - 
tia.  This  was  formed  out  of  the  funner  province  of 
Arabia.  (Procop.  de  A ed.  v.  8.)  It  was  governed 
by  a praeses,  and  its  chief  city  waa  Petra.  (CL 
Palaestina,  VoL  II.  p.  533.) 

With  respect  to  these  later  subdivisions  of  Syria, 
the  reader  may  consult  Ilierocles.  p.  397,  ed.  Bonn, 
with  the  notes  of  Wesseling,  p.  518,  sqq.;  the  Aro- 
titia  Dignit.  i.  p.  5,  seq.,  and  the  commentary  of 
Bbckiug,  pp.  128 — 140,  511;  Bingham,  Orig. 
Keel.  vol.  iii.  p.  434,  seq.;  Norisius,  de  Epoeh. 
Sgt'omaced.  in  Opp.  vol.  ii.  p.374,  sqq.,  p.  419,  w<|. 

3x4 


1080  SYRIAE  PORTAE. 

In  the  year  632,  Syria  was  invaded  by  the  Sara- 
cens, nominally  under  the  command  of  Abu  Obeulah, 
one  of  the  “ companions  ” of  Mahomet,  but  really 
led  by  Chaled,  “ the  sword  of  God."  The  easy 
conquest  of  Bosra  inspirited  the  Moslems  to  attack 
Damascus;  but  here  the  resistance  was  more  deter- 
mined, and,  though  invested  in  633,  the  city  was 
not  captured  till  the  following  year.  Heraclius  had 
been  able  to  collect  a large  force,  which,  however, 
under  the  command  of  his  general  Werdan,  was 
completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Aisnadin;  and 
Damascus,  after  that  decisive  engagement,  though 
it  still  held  out  for  seventy  days,  was  compelled  to 
yield.  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  speedily  shared  the 
fate  of  Bosra  and  Damascus.  The  last  efforts  of 
Heraclius  in  defence  of  Syria,  though  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude,  were  frustrated  by  the  battle  of 
the  Yermuk.  Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus 
successively  yielded  to  the  Saracen  arms,  and  He- 
raclius abandoned  a province  which  he  could  no 
longer  hope  to  retain.  Thus  in  six  campaigns 
(633  — 639)  Syria  was  entirely  wrested  from  the 
Roman  empire.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch. 
31 ; Marquardt,  Rim.  Allertk . voL  iii.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
SYRIAE  PORTAE  (Svplau  wvAau),  a pass  be- 
tween Mount  Amanns  and  the  coast  of  the  bay  of 
Issus,  which  formed  a passage  from  Cilicia  into 
Syria.  It  was  3 stadia  in  length,  and  only  broad 
enough  to  allow  an  army  to  pass  in  columns. 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4.  § 4;  Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  8; 
Plin.  v.  18;  Ptol.  r.  15.  § 12;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.) 
This  mountain  pass  had  formerly  been  closed  up  at 
both  ends  by  watls  leading  from  the  rocks  into  the 
sea  ; but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  they  seem  to 
have  existed  no  longer,  as  they  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  his  historians.  Through  the  midst  of 
this  jtass,  which  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Beilan} 
there  flowed  a small  stream,  which  is  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Mcrhez su,  its  ancient  name  being 
Census.  [L.  S.] 

SYRIAS  (Xvpids),  a headland  in  the  Euxine, 
on  the  coast  of  Paphlagcmia,  which,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  larger  promontory  of  Carambis  in  its  vi- 
cinity, was  also  called  bxpa  A«wHi-  (Marcian,  p.  72; 
Arrian,  Peripl  P.  E.  p.  15;  Anonym.  Peripl  P.E. 
p.  7.)  Its  modern  name  is  Cape  Indje.  [L.S.] 
SYRIK'NI.  [Strastrkxb.] 

SYRNOLA  (/tin.  Pier.  p.  568),  a town  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Thrace,  between  Pbilippopolia 
and  Parembole.  [J.  R-] 

SYRO-PHOENICE.  [Stria,  p.  1079.] 
SYROS  or  SYRUS  (2vpot,  alsojvpn?,  Horn.  Od. 
xv.  403,  and  Ding.  Laert-  L 115;  Hesych.; 

Suid.:  Eth.  Xupios:  Syra  (Ii V«),  «»d  the  present 
inhabitants  call  themselves  lupuinai  or  Xvpiayoi. 
not  2opioi),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Rheneia  and  Cythnus, 
and  20  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  some 
ancient  authorities.  (Plin.  ir.  12.  a.  22.)  Syroa 
produces  good  wine,  bat  is  upon  tbs  whole  not  fer- 
tile, and  does  not  deserve  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Homer  ( L c.),  who  describes  it  as  rich  in  pas- 
tures, cattle,  wine,  and  wheat.  It  is  usually  stated 
upon  the  authority  of  Pliny  (xxxiiL  12.  s.  56)  that 
Syroa  produced  Sil  or  yellow  ochre;  but  in  Sillig’s 
edition  of  Pliny,  Scyros  is  substituted  for  Syros. 

Syros  bad  two  cities  even  in  the  time  of  Homer 
(Od.  xv.  412),  one  on  the  eastern,  and  the  other  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island.  The  one  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  was  called  Syros  (Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§ 30),  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the  modern  capital 
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of  the  island,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  Greece,  containing  11,000  inhabitant!*,  and 
the  centre  of  a flourishing  trade.  In  consequence  of 
the  numerous  new  buildings  almost  all  traces  of  the 
ancient  city  have  disappeared;  but  there  were  con- 
siderable remains  of  it  when  Tournefort  visited  the 
island.  At  that  time  the  ancient  city  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  inhabitants  had  built  a town  upon  a 
lofty  and  steep  hill  about  a mile  from  the  shore: 
this  town  is  now  called  Old  Syra,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  modern  town,  which  Ivas  arisen  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Old 
Syra , who  are  about  6000  in  number,  are  chiefly 
Catholics,  and,  being  tinder  the  protection  of  France 
and  the  Pope,  they  took  no  part  in  the  Greek  revo- 
lution daring  its  earlier  years.  Their  nentrmlity  war* 
the  chief  cause  of  the  modern  prosperity  of  the 
island,  since  numerous  merchants  settled  there  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  conditioo  of  the  other 
parts  of  Greece. 

There  are  ruins  of  the  second  ancient  city  on  the 
western  coast,  at  the  harbour  of  Maria  della  Grozin. 
Ross  conjectures  that  its  name  may  have  been  Gryn- 
che  or  Gryncheia,  since  we  find  the  rpvyxv*t  who 
are  otherwise  unknown,  mentioned  three  times  in 
the  inscriptions  eontaiuing  lists  of  the  tributary 
allies  of  Athens.  There  was  another  ancient  town 
in  the  island,  named  Eschatia.  (Bdckh,  Inter. 
no.  2347,  c.)  Pherecydes,  one  of  the  early  Greek 
philosophers,  was  a native  of  Syros.  (Comp.  Strab. 
x.  pp.  485,  487;  Scylax,  p.  22;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.; 
Tournefort,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  seq.  Engl,  tr.; 
Prokeech,  Erinnerungen,  vol.  L p.  55,  seq.;  Rom, 
Reiten  auf  den  Grieck.  lutein,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  seq., 
vol.  ii.  p.  24, seq.;  Fiedler,  JZcue,  vol.  ii.  p.  164, seq.) 

SY'RTICA  REGIO  (v  Xuprirf,,  Ptol.  iv.  3).  a 
tract  on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  Syrtis 
Major  and  Minor,  about  100  miles  in  length.  (St  rah. 
xvii.  p.  834,  sq. ; Mela,  L 7 ; Plin.  v.  4.  s.  4.)  After 
the  third  oentury  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Regio 
Tripolitana,  from  the  three  principal  cities,  which 
were  allied  together,  whence  the  modern  nains  of 
Tripoli  (Not  Imp.  Ocdd.  c.  45;  Procop.  de  Aed. 
vi.  3;  cf.  Solinus,  c.  27).  Manncrt  conjectures  (x. 
pt.  ii.  p.  133)  that  the  emperor  Septimius  Severn*, 
who  was  a native  of  Leptis,  was  the  founder  of  this 
Provincia  Tripolitana,  which,  according  to  the  Not. 
Imp.  (L  c.y,  was  governed  by  its  own  duke 
(Dux)  (Comp.  Amin.  Marc.  xxviiL  6).  The  dis- 
trict was  attributed  by  Ptolemy,  Mela,  and  Pliny  to 
Africa  Propria;  but  in  reality  it  formed  a separate 
district,  which  at  first  belonged  to  the  Cvrenaeans, 
but  was  subsequently  wrested  from  them  and  annexed 
to  Carthage,  and,  when  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Utter  was  subjected  to  the  Romans,  formed  a part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  For  the  most 
part  the  soil  was  sandy  and  little  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  still  remains  to  the  present  day  (Della 
Celia,  Viaggio,  p.  50);  yet  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Cinype  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Leptis,  there  was  some  rich  and  productive  land. 
(Herod,  iv.  198;  Scylax,  p.  47;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835; 
Ovid,  ex  Pont  ii.  7.  25.)  Ptolemy  mentions  several 
mountains  in  the  district,  as  Mount  Giglius  or  Gigitis 
(rb  rlytov  Spot,  iv.  3.  § 20),  Mount  Thizibi  (rb 
Qi(if t Spot,  ib.)  Mount  Zuchabhari  or  Chuzabarri 
(t^  ZovxdGGapi  f)  Xov(a€af)flt,  ib .)  and  Mount  Yasa- 
luetutn  or  Vasaleton  (rb  OvaadAturor  ff  Oueurd- 
Atror  Spot,  ib.  § 18).  The  more  important  pro- 
montories were  Cephalae  (K*d>aAol  Axpor,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 13),  near  which  also,  on  the  W.,  the  same  author 
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went  ions  another  promontory,  Trieron  (Tpiiipw  or 
Tpiripop  ixpor,  tft.)  and  Zeitha  (tA  Z*?8a,  ib.  § 12). 
The  principal  rivers  were  the  Cinype  or  Cinyphtu 
(Ptol.  ib.  § 20),  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district, 
and  the  Triton,  which  formed  its  western  boundary, 
and  by  which  the  three  lakes  called  Tritonitis, 
Pallas,  and  Libya  were  supplied  {A.  § 19). 

Resides  these  waters  there  were  extensive  salt  lakes 
and  marshes  along  the  coast  (Strab.  L e.;  Tab.  Pent. 
tab.  vii.)  The  lotus  is  mentioned  among  the  scanty 
products  of  this  unfertile  land  (Plin.  xxiv.  1.  a.  1), 
and  a peculiar  kind  of  precious  stones,  called  after.the 
country  Srrtides  gemmae,  was  found  «<n  the  coast 
(Id.  xxxvii.  10.  § 67).  The  tribes  that  inhabited  the 
country  besides  the  Nasamones,  Psytti.  and  Macae, 
who  in  the  earlier  times  at  least  spread  themselves 
over  thia  district,  were  the  Lotophagi  [VoL  II.  p. 
205],  who  dwelt  about  Syrtis  Minor,  and  the  Gin- 
danes  [Vol.  I.  p.  1002],  who  were  situated  to  the 
W.  of  the  former.  Ptolemy,  however,  in  place  of  these 
more  ancient  tribes,  mentions  others  that  are  heard  of 
nowhere  else,  as  the  Nigitimi,  Samamyrii,  Nycpii, 
Nygbeni,  Elaeones,  Damnesii,  Ac.  (iv.  3.  §§  23 
27).  But  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colonists  had 
been  mixed  at  a very  early  period  with  these  abori- 
ginal Libyan  tribes,  whom  the  Greeks  found  there 
when  they  settled  upon  the  coast,  sad  with  whom, 
probably,  they  hail  for  some  time  previously  had 
connections.  The  most  important  towns  of  the 
Regio  Syrtica  were  the  three  from  which  it  sub- 
sequently derived  its  name  of  Tripolitana,  that  is, 
Leptia  Magna,  Oea,  and  Sabrata ; besides  which 
we  find  Tacape  and  other  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.  'Opposite  to  the  coast  lay  the  islands  of 
Meninx  and  Cercina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYRTIS  MAJOR  and  MINOR  (2upr«»  pryaAij 
teal  putpd,  Ptol.  iv.  3),  two  brood  and  deep  gulfs  in 
the  Libyan  sea  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
district  called  after  them  Regio  Syrtica.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  Sert,  a desert  from  the 
desolate  and  sandy  shore  by  which  the  neigh bourhood 
of  the  Syrtes  is  still  characterised.  . The  navigation 
of  them  was  very  dangerous  because  of  their  shallow 
and  sunken  rocks,  so  that  the  smaller  Syrtis  was 
considered  in  ancient  times  at  altogether  unnavigable, 
and  even  into  the  larger  one  only  small  ships  ven- 
tured. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835;  Scylax,  p.  48;  Polyb. 

i.  39;  Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  4.  a.  4;  Procop.  de  Aed. 
ri.  3.)  The  reports  of  modem  travellers,  however, 
do  m»t  tend  to  establish  these  dangers.  (Lauthier, 
Rrlaziont  in  Della  Celia's  Viaggio , p.  21 4,  sqq.)  The 
Greater  Syrtis,  which  was  the  eastern  one,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra , extended  from  the  promontory  of 
Roreum  on  the  E.  side  to  that  of  Cephalae  on  the 
W.  (Scyl.  46.  sq.;  Polyb.  iii.  29;  Strab.  L c.  and 
H.  p.  123;  Mela  and  Plin.  //.  cc.)  According  to 
Strabo  it  was  from  4000  to  5000  stadia  in  circum- 
ference {L  c.);  but  in  another  place  (xvii.  p.835)  he 
puts  down  the  measure  more  accurately  at  3930  sta-  , 
dia.  Its  depth,  or  landward  recess,  was  from  1500  to 
1800  stadia,  and  its  diameter  1500  stadia.  (Comp.  ! 
Agathem.  i.  3,  and  ii.  14).  The  smaller,  or  more 
western  Syrtis  (now  Gulf  of  Cabes),  wan  formed  on 
the  E.  by  the  promontory  of  Zeitha  and  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Bracliodea.  (Scyl.  p.  48;  Polyb.  i.  39, 

ii.  23,  xii.  1;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  iii.  p.  157,  xvii.  p. 
834,  Ac.)  According  to  Strabo  it  had  a circum- 
ference of  1600  stadia  and  a diameter  of  600 
(comp.  Agathem.  L c.).  Particulars  respecting  the 
size  of  both  will  likewise  be  found  in  Mela  i.  7 ; and 
Itm.  Am.  p.  64.  sqq.  The  ahorse  of  both  were 
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inhospitable,  and  sandy  to  such  a degree  that  men 
and  even  ships  were  often  overwhelmed  by  the  huge 
cloud-like  masses  lifted  by  the  wind  (Diod.  xx. 
41;  Sail.  Jug.  79;  Herod,  iii.  25,  26,  iv.  173; 
Lucan,  ix.  294,  sqq.);  and  it  is  affirmed  by  modern 
travellers  that  these  descriptions  of  the  ancients  are 
not  exaggerated.  (See  Browne's  Travels.  p.  282; 
Bruce,  Travels,  iv.  p.  458;  Beechey,  Expedition , tfc. 
cli.  10;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  i.  p.  1030  ) [T.H.D.] 
SYSPIKPTIS  (2i/<nripmj,  Strab.  xi.  p.  503),  a 
district  in  Armenia  Major.  (T.  H.  D.J 

SYTHAS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b | 


T. 

TAANACH  {Bard*  and  Qayadx),  a town  m 
Palestine,  not  far  from  Megiddo,  with  which  it  is 
generally  mentioned,  was  originally  one  of  the  royal 
cities  of  the  Canaanites.  {Josh.  xii.  21;  Judges,  r. 
19;  1 Kings,  W.  12.)  It  was  assigned  to  Manasseh 
{Josh.  xvii.  11),  but  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
cities  given  to  the  Levilee.  (Josh.  xxi.  25.) 
“ Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo"  was  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak. 
{Judges,  v.  19.)  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  the 
Canuanilish  inhabitants  still  remained  in  Taanach 
{Judges,  i.  27),  but  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  ap- 
pears as  an  Israelitisb  town.  (1  Kings,  iv.  12.) 
Eusehius  describes  it  as  3 Roman  miles,  and  Jerome 
as  4 Roman  miles  from  Legio,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Megiddo  of  Scripture.  [Legio.]  Taanach  is 
still  called  Ta'annuk,  a village  standing  on  the  slope 
of  the  bills  which  skirt  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to- 
wards the  south.  (Robinson,  BAL  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  316, 
vol.  iii.  p.  117,  2nd  ed.;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  331.) 

TABAE  (Tctffo*:  Eth.  Tatfrjrd*),  a town  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  570),  was  situated  on  the  con- 
fines between  Phrygia  and  Caria,  and  which,  in  another 
passage  (p.  576),  he  evidently  includes  in  Phrygia. 
The  country  was  situated  in  a plain  which  derived 
from  the  town  the  name  of  TUblov  Tatrfrir.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  576.)  S'ephanus  By*.  (#.  r.)  on  the  other 
hand  calls  Tabae  a Lydian  town,  though  he  at  the 
same  time  mentions  another  in  Caria;  but  it  Is  highly 
probable  that  not  only  both  are  one  and  the  same 
town,  but  also  the  same  as  the  one  assigned  by 
Strabo  to  Phrygia,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  town 
was  in  Caria  near  the  confines  of  Phrygia.  Mythi- 
cally the  name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  a hero 
Tabus,  while  others  connected  it  with  an  Asiatic 
term  rdBa,  which  signified  a rock.  (Steph.  B.  1.  c ) 
The  latter  etymology  is  not  inconsistent  with  Strabo's 
account,  for  though  the  town  is  described  as  being 
in  a plain,  it,  or  at  least  a part  of  it,  may  have  been 
built  on  a rock.  The  plain  contained  several  other 
little  towns  besides  Tabae.  Livy  (xxxviii.  13),  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Manlius,  states  that  be 
marched  in  three  days  from  Gordiutichos  to  Tabae.  It 
must  then  have  beeu  a considerable  place,  for,  having 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Romans,  it  was  ordered 
to  pay  20  talents  of  silver  and  furnish  10,000 
medimni  of  wheat.  Livy  remarks  that  it  stood  on 
the  borders  of  Pisidia  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Pamphylian  sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
D'AnvilJe  is  correct  in  identifying  the  modern 
Thaous  or  Davas , a place  of  some  note  north-east 
of  Moglah , with  the  ancient  Tabae.  Col.  Leake 
{Asia  Minor,  p.  153),  relying  too  implicitly  on 
Strabo,  looks  too  far  cast  for  its  site;  for  Ilierodea 
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(p.  689)  distinctly  enumerates  it  among  the  Carian 
towns,  f faros  is  a large  and  well-built  town,  and 
the  capital  of  a considerable  district ; the  governor's 
resilience  stands  on  a height  overlooking  the  town, 
and  commanding  a most  magnificent  view.  (Riclitcr, 
Wallfuhrten , p.  543;  Franz,  Fun/  InschrifUn,  p. 
30.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  27)  mentions 
another  town  in  Cilicia  of  the  us  me  of  Tabae,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  [L.  S.] 


com  or  TABAE. 


TABALA  (TdSaAa),  a town  of  Lydia  near  the 
river  Hennus,  is  known  only  from  coins  found  in 
the  country;  but  it  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  670)  under  the  name  of 
Gabala,  which  is  perhaps  only  miswritten  for  Tabala. 
It  is  even  possible  that  it  may  be  the  town  of  Tabae 
which  Stepbanus  Byz.  assigns  to  Lydia.  Some  trace 
of  the  ancient  place  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  village  Tonbaili  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
llennua,  between  A da  la  and  Kuku  [L.  S.] 
TABANA  {Td€ava,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 6),  a place  in 
the  interior  of  the  Cheraonesus  Taurica.  [T.H.D.] 
TABASSl  {TdSatrtrot,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 65),  a tril*e 
of  Indians  who  ocupied  the  interior  of  the  southern 
nart  of  II uulostan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  province  of  Mysore.  Their  exact  position 
cannot  be  determined,  but  they  were  not  far  distant 
from  J f.  Bettigo,  the  most  S.  of  the  IF.  Ghats. 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Tapasja,  \ 
“ woods."  (Lassen,  Ind.  Altcrth.  vol.  i.  p.  243.)  [V.] 
TABERNAE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itinera- 
ries between  Noviomagus  ( Speier ) and  Saletio(&/fe). 
The  position  of  Tabernae  is  sup|iosed  to  correspond 
to  that  of  Jiheinzabej'n.  Tabernae  is  mentioned  by 
Amtnianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  2),  unless  in  this  pas- 
sage he  means  another  place  (No.  2)  which  has  the 
same  name. 

2.  Between  Argentoratum  {Strassburg)  and  pivo- 
durutn  {Metz)  is  Elsatz-Zabem,  or  Sareme  as  the 
French  call  it,  which  is  about  21  miles  (comStrass- 
burg.  This  Beeina  to  be  the  place  which  Amtnianus 
(xvi.  11)  calls  Tres  Tabernae.  When  Julian  was 
inarching  against  the  Alemanui,  who  were  encamped 
near  Argentoratum.  lie  repaited  Tres  Tabernae,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Germans  from  entering 
Gallia  by  this  pas*  in  the  Vosges.  Ammianus  (xvi. 
12)  also  gives  tho  distance  I rum  Tres  Tabernae  to 
tho  German  camp  at  Argentoratum  at  14  “ leugae," 
which  is  21  Roman  miles,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
the  distance  between  Saveme  and  Slrassburg  (D'An- 
ville,  Notice.  <fc.). 

3.  Tabernae  is  mentioned  by  Ausnnius  ( ifoseUa , 
r.  8)  on  the  mad  between  Binginm  {Bingen)  and 
Noviomagus  ( Seumagen) ; but  the  geographers  arc 
not  agreed  about  the  position,  whether  it  is  Bergen- 
bem , a place  which  is  out  of  the  way,  Baldenau,  or 
Berncastel  on  the  Mosel.  Ausouius  says  there  is 
a spring  there  : — 

“ Praetereo  arentem  sitientibu*  undique  terns 
Dumuiasum  riguasquo  perunni  fonte  Tabcrnas.” 
[G.  L.J 
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TABIE'XT  Ptol.  ri  14.  § 11),  • 

people  in  the  N.  part  of  Scythia,  on  this  side  of  the 
I mans.  [T.  H.  D.) 

TABIE'NI.  (To iifjrol).  an  Aethiopian  tribe, 
situated  NW  of  the  Regio  Troglodvtica,  near  the 
headland  of  Barium  {Ras-el  Naschef),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  alone  (iv.  27.  § 28).  [W.  B.  D.] 

TABLAK,  in  Gallia,  is  marked  in  the  Table  be- 
tween Lugdunutn  Batavorum  ( Leiden ) and  Nuvio- 
tnagus  {Sgmrgen).  D’Anville  and  others  suppose 
it  to  be  Alblas , a little  above  the  junction  of  tho 
Lech  and  the  Maas,  and  opposite  to  I fort.  [G.  L.j 
TABOR,  a celebrated  mountain  in  Galilee,  called 
by  the  Greek  writers  Atabyriutn,  under  which  name 
it  is  described.  [Atabyuicm.] 

TABRACA.  [Thabbaca.J 
TABUDA,  or  TABULLAS  in  some  editions  of 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 3).  a river  of  North  Gallia.  The 
mouth  of  this  river  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between 
Gesoriacnm  ( Boulogne ) and  the  mouth  of  the  M<«a 
( Maas).  In  another  passage  (ii.  9.  § 9),  after  fixing 
the  position  of  the  Morini,  whose  towns  were  Geao- 
riacurn  and  Taruanna,  he  adds,  “ Then  after  the 
Tabullas  are  the  Tuugri."  All  these  indications 
seem  to  show  that  the  Tabuda  or  Tabullas  is  the 
Schelde , which  would  be  correctly  placed  between 
the  Morini  and  the  Tungri.  Ortelius,  cited  by 
D'Anville  and  others,  is  said  to  have  produced 
evidence  from  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the 
Schelde  was  named  Tabul  and  Tabula.  [G.  I..J 
TABURNUS  MONS  {Monte  Taburno ),  was  the 
name  given  in  ancient  times  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant mountain  groups  of  the  Apennines  of  8am- 
niuin.  It  is  situated  nearly  due  W.  of  Beneventum, 
between  the  valley  of  the  Calor  {Calort)  and  that  of 
the  smaller  stream  of  the  Isclero.  Like  the  still  more 
elevated  mass  of  the  Monte  Matese , which  fronts 
i it  on  the  N.,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  (if  that  be  reckoned,  as  usual,  by  the 
line  of  water-shed),  bat  is  considerably  advanced  to- 
wards the  W.,  and  its  W.and  NW. slope* consequently 
descend  at  once  to  the  broad  valley  or  plain  of  the 
Yultumus,  where  that  river  receives  its  tributary  the 
Calor.  It  is  evidently  these  slopes  and  under  falls 
to  which  Virgil  alludes  as  affording  a favourable 
field  for  the  cultivation  of  olives  (Virg.  Georg,  ii. 
38;  Vib.  Sequent.  p.  33),  with  which  they  are 
covered  at  this  day.  But  in  another  passage  he 
alludes  to  the  M lofty  Taburnus  " as  covered  with 
forests,  which  afforded  pasture  to  extensive  herds  of 
cattle.  (Id.  Aen.xii.  715.)  Gratius  Faliscus  also 
speaks  of  it  as  a rugged  and  rocky  group  of  moun- 
tain* {CgnegeL  509).  We  learn  from  that  writer 
that  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Caudine 
Samnitas  [CaUDIIu],  and  indeed  the  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Caudine  Forks  was  at  a very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  Mount  Taburnus.  Tiie  name 
of  Monte  Taburno  or  Taburo  is  still  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  group,  though  tho  different  sum- 
mits, like  those  of  the  Matese,  liave  each  their 
peculiar  name. 

There  is  no  ground  for  reading  (as  has  been  sug- 
gested) TdSvpvor  upos  for  A iSvpyoe  Opus,  in  Poly- 
bius, iii.  100);  the  mountain  of  which  that  author 
is  speaking  must  have  been  situated  in  quite  a dif- 
ferent pari  of  Italy.  [E.  H.  B.j 

TACAPE  (TeucdiTit  or  Karri,  Ptol  iv.  3.  § 11), 
a town  in  the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  in  the  Regio 
Syrtica  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Syrtia 
Minor.  The  surrounding  country  is  represented  by 
Pliny  (xvi.  27.  a.  50,  xviii.  22.  s.  51)  as  exceedingly 
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fruitful,  but  it*  harbour  was  bad.  (Geogr.  Nub. 
Clim.  iii.  pc.  ii.  ]•.  87.)  In  early  times  it  was  sub- 
ject to  Byzacium;  but  subsequently,  as  a Homan 
colony,  belonged  to  the  Regio  Tripolitanu.  of  which 
it  was  the  most  westerly  town.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood were  warm  mineral  springs  called  the  Aquae 
Tucapitanae  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  78),  now  El-Hammah. 
(Of.  Plin.  ▼.  4.  s.  3;  ltin.  Ant.  pp.  48,  50,  59,  &c., 
where  it  is  called  Tacapae).  Now  Gabs,  tabes,  or 
QuAbtt.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TACARAEI  (Towapaloi,  PtoL  vii.  2.  § 15),  a 
mountain  tribe  of  India  extra  Gangem,  who  lived  in 
the  extreme  NW.  near  the  junction  of  the  Imaus 
amt  K modus  chains,  adjoining  the  Mu  ns  Bepyrrhus. 
They  must  have  occupied  part  of  the  district  now 
called  Attain.  [V.] 

TACHOMPSO  (Ta*o*4*  Herod,  ii.  29;  Ta- 
c<«npeos,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33;  Mela,  i.  9.  § 2),  a town 
in  the  Kegio  Dudecascboenus,  S.  of  Aegypt  and  the 
Cataracts.  It  stood  upon  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and 
was  inhabited  by  a mixed  oniony  of  Aegyptians  and 
Aethiopians.  The  Coptic  word  Tacbetnpsa  signifies 
44  the  place  of  many  crocodiles."  Tachompeo  was 
seated  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  river,  lat,  23°  12'  N., 
nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Pselcis.  As  Pselcis  in- 
creased, Tachoinpso  declined,  so  that  it  at  last  was  re- 
garded an  merely  a suburb  of  that  town,  and  went  by 
the  name  of  Contra- Pselcis.  Though  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  near  the  modern  village  of  Como  in 
Lower  Nubia,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  any  known 
locality  witii  the  ancient  descriptions  of  this  place. 
Heeren  ( African  Nations,  voL  i.  pp.  346,  383) 
supposes  it  to  have  been  either  at  the  island  Kalabtke 
(TaJmi.s)  or  20  miles  further  S an  Ghgrtke.  He- 
rodotus ( L c.)  describes  the  island  on  which  Ta- 
chompso  stood  as  a plain  contiguous  to  a vast  lake. 
But  neither  such  a lake  nor  island  now  appear  in 
this  part  of  the  Niles  course.  The  lake  may  have 
Iwen  the  result  of  a temporary  inundation,  and  the 
inland  gradually  undermined  and  carried  away  by 
tlie  periodical  floods.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TACO'LA  (TcbcoaAo,  PtoL  viL  2.  § 5),  a place 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  A urea  Chcr^onesus,  iu 
India  extra  Gangem,  which  Ptolemy  calls  an  ein- 
|*>rium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  it  is  repre- 
sented now  by  either  Tavoy  or  TVsmwm  [V.] 
TACU'BIS  (Taaovfri,  PtoL  ii.  5.  § 7),  a place 
in  Lusitania.  [T.  1LD.J 

TADER,  a river  on  the  S.  coast  of  hhpania  Tar- 
racoiiensis.  ( Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  indi- 
CRled  by  Ptolemy  (it  6.  § 14)  under  T*p*6ot  no- 
rafvtv  ttetiokai.  Now  the  Segura.  [T.  H.  l>.] 
TADINUM  (EtA.  Tadinas:  Ru.  near  Guahio),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  that  region  (Plin.  iii-  14.  s. 
19.)  it  is  not  noticed  by  any  other  ancient  author 
previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire;  but  its 
name  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  called 
by  Procopius  Tmginae  (Taytrai,  Procop.  B.  G.  iv. 
29),  near  which  the  Gothic  king  Tutila  was  de- 
feated by  Names  in  a great  battle,  in  which  he  was 
himself  mortally  wounded,  a.  d.  552.  The  site  is 
clearly  fixed  by  the  discovery  of  some  ruins  and 
ether  ancient  monuments  in  1750  at  a place  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  Gualdo,  where  there  is  an  old 
church  consecrated  in  tlte  middle  ages  to  Sta  Maria 
di  Tadino.  Gualdo  is  about  9 miles  N.  of  Nocera 
(Nuceria),  close  to  the  line  of  the  Flamioian  Way: 
hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  should  substitute 
Tadiuas  for  “ Planias,"  a name  obviously  corrupt, 
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given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  a station  on  the 
Flaminian  Way.  (/tin.  I Her.  p.  614;  Wesseling, 
ad  loe.;  Cramer,  Italy,  voL  L p.  267.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TADMOR.  [Palmyra.] 

TADU  (Plin.  vi.  29.  a 35;  comp.  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  786),  a small  island  of  the  Nile  that  formed  the 
harbour  of  the  city  of  Meroe.  Bruce  ( Traeelt,  vol. 
iv.  p.  618)  supposes  Tadu  to  have  been  the  modern 
Cargo,  N.  of  Sckendy  As,  however  the  site  of 
Meroe  is  much  disputed,  that  of  Tadu  is  equally 
uncertain  (Ritter,  ErdhmtL  vol.  i.  p.  567).l  W.B.D.] 
TAE'NARUM  (Taivapoy,  Herod.  Strab.  et  alii; 
ij  Tairapla  Hxpa,  PtoL  iii.  16.  § 9),  a promontory 
at  the  extremity  of  Laconia,  and  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Europe,  now  called  C.  Matapdn.  The 
name  of  Taenarum,  however,  was  nut  confined  to 
the  extreme  |»int  bearing  the  name  of  Matapdn. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Leake  that  it  was  the  name 
given  to  the  peninsula  of  circular  form  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  which  is  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  great  TaVgetic  promontory  by  an  bthmua 
about  half  a mile  wide  in  a direct  distance.  Hence 
Taenarum  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  an 
oat!)  iKKttfif  vt)  (viii.  p.  363).  Leake  conjectures 
with  great  probability  that  Matapdn  is  merely 
another  form  of  Merwirov,  which  may  have  been 
the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.  (Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  301.) 
On  either  aide  of  the  isthmus,  which  connects  the 
promontory  of  Taenarum  with  that  of  Taygetua,  is 
a bay,  of  which  the  one  on  the  east  is  called  Porto 
Quaglio,  corrupted  into  Kaio,  and  the  one  on  the 
west  Marmdri  or  Alarmdri.  The  name  of  Quaglio 
was  given  to  the  eastern  bay  by  the  Venetians,  be- 
cause it  was  the  last  place  in  Europe  at  which  the 
quails  rested  in  the  autumn  before  crossing  over  to 
Crete  and  Cyrene.  Porto  Quaglio  is  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  Laconia,  being  sheltered  from  the 
S.  and  SE.;  it  is  nearly  circular,  with  a narrow 
entrance,  a fine  sandy  bottom,  and  depth  of  water 
for  large  ships.  Porto  Marmdri  is  described  as 
Mily  a dangerous  creek.  In  the  Taeuarian  penin- 
sula there  are  also  two  ports  on  its  eastern  side,  of 
which  the  northern,  called  l athy,  is  a long  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea,  while  the  southern,  called  A tomato 
or  Kitten**,  is  very  small  and  ill  sheltered.  A 
quarter  of  a mile  southward  of  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  last-mentioned  port,  a low  point  of  rock  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  real  C.  Mutapdu.  The  western  side  of  the 
peninsula  is  rocky  and  harbourless. 

The  whole  of  the  Taenarum  peninsula  was  sacred 
to  Poseidon,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  Helios,  the  more  ancient  god  of  the  locality. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  A poll  411.)  At  the  extremity  of 
this  peninsula  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  with  an 
asylum,  which  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down  to  a 
late  period.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
Achaean  sanctuary  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
to  have  continued  to  be  the  chief  sacred  place  of 
the  Perioeci  and  Helots.  The  great  earthquake, 
which  reduced  Sparta  to  a heap  of  ruins  in  b.  c. 
464,  was  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  having  tom  away  some  suppliant 
Helots  from  this  sanctuary.  (Tbuc.  i.  128,  133; 
Paua.  iii.  25.  § 4;  Strab.  viii.  p.  363;  Kurip.  CycL 
292.)  Near  the  sanctuary  was  a cavern,  through 
which  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  (Puna.  Strab.  II.  ec. ; Pind.  Pylh. 
iv.  77;  Tacnariae  faucet , Virg.  Georg,  iv.  467; 
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Tacnartu  aperta  umbrii,  Lucan,  Lx.  36.)  There 
is  a slight  difference  between  Strabo  ami  Pause nias 
in  the  position  of  tlie  care  ; the  former  placing  it 
near  the  temple,  which  agrees  with  present  appear- 
ances (see  below);  the  Utter  describing  the  care  it 
self  as  tlie  temple,  before  which  stood  a statne  of 
I'oneidon.  Among  the  man?  dedicatory  offerings  to 
1'oL-eidon  the  most  celebrated  was  the  brazen  statue 
of  A non  seated  on  a dolphin,  which  was  still  extant 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (Herod,  i.  23,  24.)  The 
temple  was  plundered  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Aetoiians.  (I’olyb.  ix.  34.) 

Taenaruin  is  said  to  hare  taken  its  name  from 
Taeitarux,  a son  either  of  Zeus  or  Icarius  or  Hiatus.  1 
(Pans.  iii.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.  s.r.;  Schol.  ad  A poll. 
llh»d.  i.  102.)  Bochart  derives  the  word  from  the 
Phoenician  tinar  “rapes”  ((Jeogi'aph.  Sacra,  p.459); 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians  may 
have  had  a settlement  on  the  promontory  at  an  early 
period. 

PaiiHaiiias  (iii.  25.  § 4)  mentions  two  harbours 
in  connection  with  the  Taenariun  promontory,  called 
respectively  Psamatiiu*  (M'o/iodoOf)  and  the  Har- 
bour of  Aciiii-LKh  (d  A ipijy  *AxiAA««>»).  Scylax 
(i>.  17)  also  mentions  these  two  harbours,  and  de- 
tw  rilw*  them  as  situated  hack  to  back  (byTtwvyot'). 
{Strabo  (viii.  p.  373)  speaks  of  the  former  of  these 
two  harbours  under  the  name  of  Amatiii’8  (*A pa- 
tiovt).  but  omits  to  mention  the  Harbour  of  Achilles. 
It  would  appear  that  these  two  lurbours  are  the 
Porto  Quaglio  and  the  port  of  Vathy  mentioned 
above,  as  these  are  the  two  most  important  in  the 
peninsula.  Leake  identifies  Psamathus  with  Quaglio, 
and  the  Harbour  of  Achilles  with  Vathy,  bat  the 
French  Commission  reverse  these  positions.  We 
hare,  however,  no  donbt  that  Leake  is  correct ; for 
the  ancient  remains  above  the  Porto  Quaglio,  the 
monastery  on  the  heights,  and  the  cultivated  slopes 
and  levels,  show  that  the  Tnenarian  population  has 
in  all  ages  been  chiefly  collected  liere.  Moreover, 
no  ancient  writers  speak  of  a town  in  connection 
with  the  Harbour  id'  Achilles,  while  Strabo  and 
others  describe  Amathus  or  Psainathus  as  a w6\ts. 
(Steph.  B.  a.  r.  'Pa(ua0oi'r;  cf.  Aeschin.  Ep.  1 ; Pliu. 
iv.  5.  s.  8.)  If  we  were  to  take  the  description  of 
Scylax  literally,  Psainathus  would  be  Porto  Quaglio, 
and  the  Harbour  of  Achilles  Porto  Marmdri ; and 
accordingly,  they  are  so  identified  by  Curtius  ; but 
it  is  iin[M»Ndble  to  believe  that  the  dangerous  creek  of 
Marmdri  is  one  of  the  two  harbours  so  specifically 
n lent imied  both  by  Scylax  aimI  Pausanias. 

The  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon 
still  exist  at  A tomato,  or  KUternes,  close  to  C. 
Mata  {Kin  on  the  eastern  side.  They  now  form  part 
of  a ruined  church ; and  the  ancient  Hellenic  wall 
may  be  traced  on  one  side  of  the  church.  Leake 
observer  that  the  church,  instead  of  facing  to  the 
east,  as  Greek  churches  usually  do,  faces  south- 
eastward, towards  the  head  of  the  port,  which  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  temple.  No 
remains  of  columns  hare  been  found.  A few  paces 
north-east  of  the  church  is  a large  grotto  in  the 
rock,  which  appears  to  be  the  cave  through  which 
Hercules  was  supposed  to  have  dragged  Cerberus; 
but  there  is  no  ap|>earance  of  any  subterranean 
descent,  as  had  been  already  remarked  by  Pausanias, 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  several  ancient 
cisterns  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

There  were  celebrated  marble  quarries  in  the 
Taenatinn  peninsula.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  367.)  Pliny  j 
describes  the  Taenarian  marble  as  black  (xxxvi.  | 
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18.  s.  29,22.  s.  43);  but  Sextus  Empiricus  ( Pyrrk . 
I/g/mt.  i.  130)  speaks  of  a species  that  was  while 
when  broken  to  pieces,  though  it  appeared  yellow 
in  the  mass.  Leake  inquired  in  vain  for  tb«*e 
quarries. 

At  the  distance  of  40  stadia,  or  5 English  miles, 
north  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Taenariau  peninsula, 
was  the  town  Tabmarum  or  Tak.nari‘&,  subse- 
quently called  Cabmbfous.  (Kair^woAit,  Paus. 
iii.  25.  § 9;  Ktutdj,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9;  Plin.  iv.  15. 
a 16;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.Taivapos;  the  same  town  is 
probably  mentioned  by  Strab.  viii.  p.  360,  under  the 
corrupt  form  Kmudior.)  It  contained  a temple  uf 
Demeter  and  another  of  Aphrodite,  the  Utter  near 
the  sex.  The  modern  village  of  Kyptlritso  stands 
on  the  site  of  Ibis  town.  Some  ancient  remains 
and  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Autonine*  and 
their  successors  have  been  found  here.  On  the 
door-posts  of  a small  ruined  church  air  two  in- 
scribal  quadrangular  arr\\ai,  decorated  with  mould- 
ings above  and  below.  One  of  the  inscriptions  is  a 
decree  of  the  Taenarii,  and  the  other  is  by  the  com- 
munity of  the  Elcuthero-Lacones  (t2>  KOtrbv  raw 
'E\ti>Ofpo\a.Kil>vwr').  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Pausanias  (iii.  21.  § 7)  that  Caenepolis  was  one 
of  the  Eleuthero-Laconiau  cities  ; and  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  above-mentioned  inscription  that  the 
maritime  Laconians,  when  tltey  were  delivered  from 
the  Spartan  yoke,  formed  a confederal  ion  and 
founded  as  their  capital  a city  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  revered  sanctuary  of  Poseidon.  The  place 
was  called  the  New  Towu  (Caenepolis);  but,  as  we 
learn  from  the  inscriptions,  it  continued  to  be  also 
called  by  its  ancient  name.  For  the  inscriptions 
relating  to  Taenarum,  see  Bdckh,  Inter,  no.  1315 
- 1317,  1321,  1322,  1389,  1393, 1483.  (On  the 
topography  of  the  Taeuarian  peninsula,  see  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  L p 290,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  175, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherche*,  (fc.,  p.  89,  seq.;  Curtius, 
Peloponnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  set].) 

TAEZAL1  (ToifoAoi  or  Tai(aAoi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 
15),  a people  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britannia 
Barbara.  In  their  territory  was  the  promontory 
called  Toi£oAof  &xpor  (76.  § 5),  now  Kinneirtfi 
Head.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGAE  (Tcryof,  Polyb.  x.  29.  § 3),  a town  in 
the  northern  part  of  Parthia,  situated  in  the  defiles 
of  the  chain  of  Labutaa,  visited  by  Antiochus  in  his 
war  against  Arsaces.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
Forbiger  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Tape,  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  508)  as  a royal  palace  in  the  ad- 
jacent province  of  Hyrcania  ; but  this  conjecture 
seems  unnecessary.  Perhaps  it  may  be  represented 
by  the  present  Dameghan.  [V.] 

TAGARA  (Tdyapa,  Peripl  M.  Erythr.  § 51, 
ed.  Muller  ; Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 82),  one  of  the  two 
principal  emporia  of  the  interior  of  the  Deccan,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Pori  plus.  It  is  not 
certain  what  modern  town  now  represents  this 
ancient  site,  but  there  is  a fair  presumption  in 
favour  of  Deoghir,  which  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment down  to  a.  d.  1293,  and  which  is  now  iu 
ruins,  close  to  DotcUitabacL  (Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Searchm , ii.  p.413;  Manner;.  v.  1.  p.  83;  Ritter, 
Erdk.  v.  p.  513;  Berghaus’s  Map.)  Ptolemy,  who 
places  tlie  town  in  Ariaca,  probably  copied  from  the 
author  of  the  Periplua.  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  distance  given  between  Burygaza  (Beroach) i 
| Pnethana  (Python),  and  Tag  am  (Deoghir),  are 
! not  reooncileable  with  the  actual  position  of  these 
I places.  [V.J 
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TAGASTE,  or  TAGESTENSE  OPP.  (Plin.  v. 
4.  s.  4),  a town  of  Numidia,  whose  spot  is  now 
market!  by  the  ruins  at  Tajilt  on  the  Oued  Hamise 
or  Sugerast,  a tributary  of  the  river  Alejerdn.  {I tin. 
Ant.  p.  44.)  Tagaste  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Su  Augustine. 
(Aug.  Conf.  ii.  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGO'NIUS  (Toy^vi os.  Pint.  SerL  17),  a tri- 
butary of  the  Tagus  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
either  the  Tajuna  or  Henarts.  (Cf.  Florez,  Ksp. 
&t//r  v.  p.  40;  Ukert,  it  pt.  L p.  389.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

TAG  OR  I.  [Taoki.1 

TAG  HI  (Tdypoi,  Ptol.  Hi.  5.  § 25),  a people  of 
European  Sarmatia,  on  the  bordere  of  Dacia,  and 
probably  identical  with  the  Tagori  of  Pliny  (vi.  7. 
a.  7)  and  Jornandes  (Get  4).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGUS  (Tdyoi,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Spain,  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  Anas  and  having  its  sources  between 
Mounts  Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  in  the  country  of 
the  Celtiberi.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  152,  162.) 
After  a tolerably  straight  course  of  upwards  of  300 
miles  in  a westerly  direction,  it  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean  below  Olisippo,  where  it  is  20  stadia 
broad,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  largest  ships.  It 
was  navigable  as  far  up  as  Moron  for  smaller  ves- 
sels. According  to  Strabo,  at  flood  tides  it  over- 
flowed the  country  at  its  mouth  for  a circumference 
of  150  stadia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fish  and 
oysters  (Strab.  *6. ; Mart.  x.  78),  and  likewise  for 
its  gold  sand  (Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35  ; Mela,  iii.  1 ; Ca- 
tull.  xx.  30;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  251.  &c.);  of  which  last, 
however,  so  little  is  now  to  be  found  that  it  hardly 
repays  the  amphibious  paupers  who  earn  a pre- 
carious living  by  seeking  for  it.  (Ford’s  Hand- 
book of  Spain,  p.  487;  Dillon,  i.  p.  257.)  The 
Tagonius  alone,  is  named  as  a tributary.  The  Tagus 
is  still  called  Tajo  in  Spain,  Tejo  in  Portugal.  (Cf. 
Liv.  xxi.  5,  xxvii.  19  ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  viii.  42.  s. 
67 ; Sen.  ThyesL  352.  &c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAHPA'NIS  or  TEHAPHE'NES  (Jerem.  xliii. 
7,  xliv.  1;  Kzek.  xxx.  18;  is  Tcupeor,  LXX.),  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  place  with  the  Daphne  of 
Pelusium  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  seat  of  a gar- 
rison under  the  native  and  the  Persian  kings  of 
Aegypt  ( Herod,  ii.  30),  and  was  probably  a place  of 
considerable  strength  and  importance,  since  it  com- 
manded the  high  road  to  Syria  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802). 
According  to  the  Hebrew  writers,  Tahpanis  wus 
nlso  occasionally  a royal  residence  in  Pharuonic 
times.  In  the  reign  of  Psainmitichus  (b.c.  670, 
foil.)  the  troops  quartered  at  Tahpanis,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  native  Aegyptian  army,  offended 
by  the  king's  favour  to  his  Carian  and  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, abandoned  their  country,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  Hegio  Dodecascboenus  S.  of  Syene 
(Diudor.  i.  67).  From  the  Itineraries  it  appears 
that  Daphne  or  Tahpanis  was  16  Roman  miles  from 
Pelusinm.  Tel-defmneh,  lying  nearly  in  a direct 
line  between  the  modern  Sala-keeeh  and  Pelusium, 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Tahpanis.  [W.B.D.] 

TALABRIGA  (rd  ToAdfyiya,  App.  llisp.  73), 
a town  of  Lusitania,  between  Emiuium  and  Lango- 
briga.  (Itm.  AnL  p.  421;  Plin.  ii.  5.  s.  7,  iv.  21. 
s.  35.)  Variously  identified  with  Coda,  Aveiro, 
TaJaccra  de  la  Reyna,  and  VUlarmho.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALA'BROCA  (Ta\a6p6$tij,  Strab.  xi.  p.  508), 
one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of  Uyrcania  noticed 
by  Strabo.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  that  is 
railed  Tam b rax  by  Polybius  (x.  31).  Its  site  cannot 
now  be  identified.  [V.J 
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| TALACO'RY  (ToAArapv,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 7),  a 
port  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  island  of 
Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  It  is  described  as  an  em- 
porium, and  has,  probably,  derived  its  name  from 
the  promontory  of  Cory,  which  was  opposite  to  it, 
on  the  mainland.  It  appears  to  have  been  also 
called  Aacote  (’A cutir.i).  [V.] 

TALADUSI1  (ToAoJownor,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 17),  a 
people  in  tire  north  part  of  Mauretania  Caesari- 
eusis.  [T.  H.  D.j 

TALAEUS  MONS.  [Taluusp®.] 

TALAMINA  (TaAeyu»T7,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 27),  a 
town  of  the  Seurri  in  Gallaecia.  [T.  H.  D.J 
TALAR ES  (TcUopes),  a Molossian  people  of 
Epeirus,  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (ix.  p.  434). 

TALAURA  (TtfAaopa),  a mountain  fortress  in 
Pontus  to  which  Mithridates  withdrew  with  his 
most  precious  treasures,  which  were  afterwards 
found  thete  by  Lucullus.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14; 
Appian,  MUhr.  115.)  As  the  place  is  not  men- 
tioned by  other  writers,  some  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  same  as  Gaziura,  the  modern  TourkJud 
which  is  perched  upon  a lofty  isolated  rock.  (Ha- 
milton, Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  360.)  [L.  S.] 

TALBEXDA  (TdAGfi'ia  or  TaA&»i'5a),  a town 
in  the  interior  of  Pisidia,  noticed  only  by  Ptolemy 
(v.  5.  [L.  S.] 

TA'LETUM.  [Laconia,  p.  108,  b.] 

TALIA  (Itin.  AnL  p.218),  or  TALI  AT  A (Hot. 
Imp.),  erroneously  called  Tovdrii  by  Ptolemy  (iii. 
9.  § 4),  Tabata  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  7),  ami 
Faliata  in  the  Tab.  PeuL  A place  in  Upper  Moesia, 
between  Novae  and  Egeta.  Variously  identified 
with  Tatalia , GogerdsinUk,  and  a place  near  Alt 
Porecs.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALICUS,  a river  of  Scythia  intra  Inmum. 
(Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 63.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALLAEUS  or  TALAEUS  MONS  (Bockli, 
Corp.  Inter.  Grate,  vol.  ii.  p.  423;  Hesych.  i.  r.), 
the  station  of  Talus,  the  mythical  man  of  bronze, 
and  the  guardian  of  the  island  of  Crete.  The  well- 
known  inscription  which  deplores  the  loss  of  Artemis, 
the  chaste  wife  of  Salvius  Menas,  is  now  buried  by 
the  mass  of  earth  and  stones  heaped  up  at  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  stalactitic  cavern  of  AJelidhdui.  This 
grotto,  memorable  in  modern  times  fur  the  massacre 
of  the  Cretan  Christians  by  the  Muhainmedans,  is 
identified  from  the  inscription  with  the  spot  where 
in  ancient  times  human  victims  were  presented 
before  the  statue  of  Talus.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vol. 
i.  pp.  126— 139.)  [E.B.  J.] 

TALMEN  (ToA/iV,  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  29),  a 
port  of  Gedrosia  at  which  the  fleet  of  Neaichus 
found  a secure  liarbour.  It  is  not  clear  what  place 
now  may  be  identified  with  it,  and  different  geo- 
graphers have  held  different  opinions.  Vincent 
( Voyage  ofMearchus,  i.  p.  271)  thinks  it  is  the  bay 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  a small  river  called  by 
Ptolemy  Candriaces  or  Hydriaces  (vi.  8.  § 8).  It 
was  probably  close  to  the  modern  town,  Choubar 
Tiz  and  Purug.  (Cf.  Gosselin,  iii.  p.  148.)  [V.] 

TALM1S  (IL  Anton,  p.  161;  Olympiodor.  ap. 
Photnm,  p.  62,  ed.  Bekker),  a town  in  the  Regio 
Dodecascboenus,  S.  of  Philae,  from  which  it  was 
five  days’  journey  distant,  situated  in  lat,  23°  30’  N., 
and  consequently  immediately  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  Talmis  stood  on  the  western  hank  of  the 
Nile,  and  is  represented  by  the  modern  Kalabsche. 
The  Libyan  hills  which  rise  immediately  behind  the 
town  afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials 
for  building,  and  the  ancient  quarries  are  still  visible 
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in  their  sides.  The  rains  of  Talmis  are  of  surpassing 
interest,  and  comparatively  in  good  preservation, 
probably  because,  being  excavated  in  the  sandstone, 
they  escaped  mutilation  or  destruction  by  the  Per* 
si  ana.  The  principal  structure  was  a rock-temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  dedicated,  as  appears  both 
from  a hieroglyphic*  1 and  a Greek  inscription,  to  a 
deity  named  Mandulis  or  Malulis,  a son  of  Isis.  His 
mythical  history  is  exhibited  on  bas-reliefs.  But  the 
sculptures  at  Talmis  are  of  the  highest  interest,  both 
as  works  of  art  arid  as  historical  monuments.  Their 
execution  is  the  work  of  various  sges:  some,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  rude  forms,  ascending  to  a remote  an- 
tiquity, others,  as  those  in  the  temple  of  Mandulis, 
being  of  the  best  days  of  Aegyptian  art.  The  temple 
was  founded  by  Amunoph  11.,  was  rebuilt  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  repaired  in  the  reigns  of  the  Caesars, 
Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Tngau.  The  subjects  of 
these  sculptures  represent  partly  the  triumphs  of 
the  Pharaohs,  and  partly  the  tributes  exacted  by 
thorn  from  the  conquered.  On  one  wall  is  the 
warrior  in  his  chariot  putting  to  flight  bearded  men 
in  abort  garments,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  a sickle-shaped  knife  or  sword.  In  another 
compartment  the  conqueror  is  in  the  act  of  putting 
his  captives  to  death.  Another  represents  the  booty 
obtained  after  s victory,  and,  besides  the  captivea, 
exhibits  the  spoils  taken,  o.  g.  lion-headed  and  lion- 
clawed  chairs,  knives,  haves,  sandals,  skins  of 
animals,  Ac.  These  sculptures  illustrate  also  the 
natural  history  of  S.  Aethiopia.  They  contain  figures 
of  lions,  antelopes,  and  bulls,  greyhounds,  giraffes, 
ostriches  and  monkeys.  The  giraffes  and  ostriches 
point  clearly  to  a country  south  of  the  utmost  limit 
of  Aegyptian  dominion,  and  seem  to  indicate  wars 
with  the  Garamantes  and  the  kingdom  of  Bomoo. 
Herodotus  (iii.  97)  meu lions  ebony  wood  among  the 
articles  of  tribute  which  every  three  years  Aethiopia 
offered  to  the  Persian  king.  Ebony  as  well  as  ivory, 
a product  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  appears  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Mandulis.  A coloured  fac- 
simile of  these  sculptures  is  displayed  in  one  of  the 
roan*  of  the  British  Museum.  At  a short  distance 
from  Talmis  stood  another  temple  of  scarcely  inferior 
interest,  and  the  space  between  is  covered  with  heaps 
of  earth  and  fragments  of  pottery,  mixed  with  human 
bones  and  bandages  that  have  i«en  steeped  in  bitu- 
men — the  evident  traces  of  a Urge  necrojiolis.  At 
Talmis  lias  been  also  discovered  an  inscription  in 
the  Greek  language,  support!  to  be  of  the  ago  of 
Diocletian,  in  which  Silco,  king  of  Aethiopia  and 
Nubia,  commemorates  his  victories  over  the  Blem- 
myea.  The  wealth  of  Talmis,  apparent  in  its 
sculptures,  was  doubtless  in  great  measure  owing 
to  its  position  as  a commercial  station  between 
Aegypt  and  Aethiopia,  but  partly  also  to  the  emerald 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  fifth  century  A.D., 
the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  were  occupied  by 
the  Bleinmyes,  who  had  a regular  government,  since 
they  had  chiefs  of  tribes  (^oAdp^oi)  and  were  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  divination.  (Olympiodor.  ap. 
Photium , p.  62.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TALUBATH  (ToA ov€d0,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 25),  a 
town  of  Gaetulia,  in  the  NW.  of  Libya  Interior,  per- 
haps the  modem  TafiUt.  [T.  H.  1).] 

TALUCTAE,  a tribe  of  India  extra  Gan  gem, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  19.  s.  22).  They  were 
probably  seated  beyond  the  Brahmaputra,  in  the 
mountains  of  Birmah.  Sillig,  in  his  recent  edition 
of  Pliny,  ha*  given  the  name  us  Thai u toe.  [V.J 
TAMARA  (T apapii,  Po ' ii.  3.  § 30),  a town  of 
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the  Dumnonii,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  Britannia 
Humana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamaras.  Now  7*o- 
merlon  near  Plymouth.  (Camden,  p.  25.)  [T.HJ>  ] 
TA.MAH1CI,  a Gallaccian  tribe  on  the  river 
Tamaris  in  lli*pania  Twracunensia.  (Plin.  iT.  20. 
a.  34;  Mela,  iii.  1.)  According  to  Pliny  (xxx  2. 
s.  18)  there  were  certain  noted  springs  in  their  ter- 
ritory, which  are  undoubtedly  the  same  described 
by  Horn  ( Cantabria,  p.  4)  near  the  hermitage  of 
S.  Juan  tie  JuetUoM  dirtnas  12  Spaniah  miles  E.  of 
Aeon,  and  5 X.  of  Suldanna.  (Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pt ». 
p.  302,  note  80.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMARIS  (called  by  Ptolemy,  To/udpa,  ii.  6.  § 
2).  a small  river  of  Gailaecia  in  Hispania  Tarraron- 
ensia,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  tbe  port 
of  Kbora,  between  tbe  Minins  and  the  promontory 
Nerium.  (Mela,  ill  1.)  Now  the  Tambre.  [TJH.D.] 
T AMARUS  (Ta/naro),  a river  of  Samnium, 
which  falls  into  the  Caior  ( Calore ),  about  5 miles 
above  Beueventam.  Its  name  is  known  only  from 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  places  a station 
“super  Tamaram  fluvium"  on  the  road  from  Bo- 
vianum  to  Equus  Tuticus.  (/ tin . Ant.  p.  103.) 
The  line  of  this  road  is  not  very  clear,  bat  the 
modern  name  of  tlie  Tamaro  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
river  meant.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  near  Sae- 
pinuin,  only  a few  miles  from  Bovianum,  and  flows 
with  a general  direction  from  N.  to  S.  till  it  joina 
the  Caior  as  above  indicated.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TAMAKUS  (Td^opot,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 4),  u small 
river  on  the  coast  of  Britannia  Humana,  now  the 
Tamar.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMASSUS(TafUMr<rdj,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 6 ; called 
also  Tamaseus  by  Pliny,  ▼.  31.  a.  35,  Tapduros 
by  Constantiue  Porphyr.  de  Them.  i.  p.  39,  and 
Tamesa  by  Statius,  A chill,  i.  413;  cf.  coins  in 
Eckliel,  L 3.  p.  88),  a town  in  tbe  interior  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  29  miles  SW.  of  Soloe,  and  on  tlie 
mad  from  that  place  to  Tremitbus.  It  lay  in  a 
fruitful  neighbourhood  (Ovid,  At.  x.  644),  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  extensive  copper  mines,  which 
yielded  a kind  of  rust  used  in  medicine  (Strnb.  xir. 
p.  864).  It  is  very  probably  the  Tc/ueoif  uf  Homer 
(Od.  L 184;  Nitzch,  ad  loc.\  cf.  Mannert,  vL  1.  p. 
452),  in  which  case  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
tlie  principal  market  for  tlie  copper  trade  of  the  is- 
land in  those  early  times.  Hence  some  derive  its 
name  from  the  Phoenician  word  themaes,  signifying 
tmelling.  [T.  H.  D.j 

TAMBRAX.  [Tala broca.] 

TAMES  A or  TAMES1S  (Td+ittra,  Dion  Cass, 
xl.  3),  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Rornana, 
on  which  Londinium  lay;  tlie  Thame*.  (Cars. 
B.  O.  v.  1 1 ; lac.  Ann.  xir.  32.)  [T.  H.  D.1 

TAMES1S.  [Tamxsa.] 

TAM1A  (ldfuia,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 13),  a town  of 
the  Vacomagi  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara, 
probably  on  Loch  Tay.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMIATHIS  (Ta^la^it,  Steph.  B.  $.  *.),  was  a 
considerable  town  in  Lower  Aegypt,  situated  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Phatnitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  is  leas 
celebrated  in  history  than  its  representative,  the 
modem  Ikuuiat  or  Damietta , which,  since  the  era 
of  the  Crusades,  has  always  been,  until  the  rise  of 
Alcxwtdria  in  the  present  century,  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  commercial  places  in  the  Delta.  Many 
antique  columns  and  blocks  from  the  ancient  town  are 
built  into  the  walls  cf  the  mosques  in  the  modern 
one.  Tlie  present  Damietta,  indeed,  does  not  occupy 
the  site  of  Tamiutbis,  since,  according  to  Abulfeda, 
the  original  lowo  of  that  name  was  destroyed,  on 
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aocoant  of  its  exposed  situation,  and  rebuilt  higher  ' 
up  the  Nile,  about  5 miles  further  from  the  sea. 
The  date  of  this  change  of  position  is  fixed  by  j 
Abulfeda  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  648  (a.d. 
1251).  [W.B.D.]  i 

TAMNA  (T«fy*ra,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  768;  Steph.  B. 
t.  c.;  Tunma.  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32;  Boom*'®.  PtoL 
7.  § 37;  Tboinna,  Plin.  xii.  14.  s.  32  : Eth. 
Toga/trrjs),  a city  of  Arabia,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cattabaneis  (Catabuni),  according  to  Strabo,  or 
of  the  Gehanitae,  according  to  Pliny.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a large  commerc  ial  town  with 
65  temples,  to  which  caravans  from  Gaza  in  Pales- 
tine resorted.  It  is  probably  Sand,  the  present 
capital  of  Yemen. 

TAMNUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries 
on  a road  from  Burdigala  (Bonita**)  to  Mediolanum 
Sautonum  (Saintes);  but  in  the  Table  the  name  is 
written  Lanmum.  Tire  distance  from  Blavia  or 
Blavium  (Blaye)  to  Tamnum  is  xvi.  in  the  Itina.; 
but  the  distance  xxii.  in  the  Table  is  nearer  the 
truth,  if  Tallemont  or  Talmon  is  the  site  of  Tam- 
num. Talmon  is  below  Blaye  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gironde,  fG.  L-3 

TAMUGADIS,  a town  in  Numidia,  on  tne  E.  side 
of  Mount  Aurasius,  and  14  miles  NE.  of  Lamheee. 
(It.  Ant,  pp.  34,  40;  Thamugadia,  Tab.  Pent.) 
It  still  retains  the  name  of  Temugadi.  (Bruce.) 
Lapie  identifies  it  with  Ager  Soudak.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMYNAE  (Toftwcu,  Strab.  et  alii;  T o/iwa, 
Steph.  B.  *.  v.  : Eth.  TafsvPeuos,  Tegweeis).  a town 
of  Euboea  in  the  territory  of  Kretria.  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Cotylaeum,  with  a temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Admetus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447  ; Steph. 
B.  ».  ce.  ToftoKo,  KoruXaioe.)  It  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  when  they  attacked  Eretria  in  n.  c.  490 
(Herod,  vi.  101),  but  it  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  ! 
victory  which  the  Athenians,  under  Phocion,  gained  '< 
here  over  Callias  of  Chains,  B.  C.  350.  (Aesch.  c.  - 
Ctei.  §§  85 — 88,  de  Fats.  Leg.  180  ; Dem.  dt  Pac.  I 
5;  Plot.  Phoc.  12.)  Leake  places  Tamynae  at  the 
village  of  Ghymno,  at  the  foot  of  a high  mountain, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  Cotylaeum 
(Ancient  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  439);  but  Ulrichs  regards 
Aliveri,  where  there  are  several  ancient  remains,  as 
the  site  of  Tamynae.  (Rhcinisches  Museum,  for 
1847.  p.  512.) 

TAMY'RACA  (To^upcbnj,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 8,  viii. 
10.  § 3),  a town  and  promontory  of  Euro|*Mi)  Sar- 
matia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a lake  (Arrian,  Per. 
P.  Eux.  p.  20),  and  in  the  innertn<»t  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  now  gulf  of  Achmeschid  or  Pere- 
top.  Hence,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Sinus  Carcmites 
was  also  called  the  gulf  of  Tamyrace  (vii.  p.  308). 
But  the  coast  has  undergone  such  extensive  altera- 
tions at  this  part,  that  all  attempts  to  determine  the 
site  of  the  town  are  unavailing.  Some,  indeed,  have 
doubted  its  existence,  as  it  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy.  (Cf.  Neumann,  Die  Hcllenm  in  SLythen- 
lande,  p.  375  ; Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  457  ; Gail,  Gtogr.  M. 
Ui.  p.  127.)  [T.  H.D.] 

TAMYKACES  SINUS.  [Cabciha  ; Tamy- 

KACA  ] 

TAMYRAS or  DAMU'RAS  (Tapipas,  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  756;  Aa povpas,  Polvb.  v.  68),  a river  of  Phoe- 
nicia between  Sidon  and  Bervtus,  the  modem  Nahr- 
ed-Ddmur.  (Robinson,  Bill.  Res.  voL  ii.  p.  488, 
2ud  ed.)  [Comp.  Licoxtes.] 

1 ANAGER  or  TA  NAG  HUS  (Tanagro).  a river 
of  Lucunia,  a tributary  of  the  Silarus.  It  rises  in 
the  mountains  near  Logo  .Yeyro,  flows  for  about 
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30  miles  in  a NNE.  direction,  throngh  n broad  and 
level  upland  vulley  called  the  Valle  di  Diana,  till 
near  La  Polla  it  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  emerges 
again  through  a cavern  at  a place  thence  called  La 
Pertusa.  This  peculiarity  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  “fluvius  in  Atinate  campo,”  without 
mentioning  its  name  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  with 
Harduin’s  note)  : but  this  is  known  to  us  from 
Virgil,  who  notices  it  in  connection  with  Mount 
Alburnna,  which  rises  immediately  to  the  W.  of  it, 
and  the  epithet  >4  siccus  ” which  he  applies  to  it 
(“  sicci  ripa  Tnnagri  ”)  doubtless  refers  to  this  same 
peculiarity.  (Virg.  Georg,  iii.  151  ; Serv.  ad  loc.; 
Vib.  Seq.  p.  19.)  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  in 
the  Itinerary  we  should  read  “ Ad  Tanagniui  n for 
M Ad  Tanarum,"  a station  which  it  places  on  the 
road  from  Selenium  to  Xeralum.  ( Itin.  Ant.  p.  109.) 
The  same  Itinerary  gives  a station  “ Ad  Calorem," 
as  the  next  on  this  line  of  route,  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  river  was  then,  as  now,  called  in  the 
upper  port  of  its  course  Caior  or  Calore,  while  in 
the  lower  part  it  assume^  the  name  of  Tanagro  or 
Xegro.  This  part  of  the  route,  however,  is  very 
confused.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANAGRA  (Tdeaypa:  Eth.  Taraypaaos:  the 
| territory  To raypa/a,  Paus.  ix.  22.  § 1,  and 
Tar  ay  palter)  or  Tayaypticfi,  Strab.  ix.  p.  404:  Adj. 
T av ay p m 6s  : Grimadha  or  Grimdla),  a town  of 
Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
in  a fertile  plain,  at  the  distance  of  130  stadia  from 
Ompus  and  200  from  Plataeoe  (Dicaearch.  StaL  Gr. 
pp.  12.  14,  ed.  Hudson).  Several  ancient  writers 
identified  Tantgra  with  the  Homeric  Graea  (rpala, 
Horn.  II  ii.  498;  Lycophr.  644);  but  others  supposed 
them  to  be  distinct  places,  and  Aristotle  regarded 
Oropus  as  the  ancient  Graea.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Tdeaypa;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404  ; Paus.  ix.  20.  § 2.) 
It  is  possible,  as  Leake  has  remarked,  that  Taiuigru, 
sometimes  written  Tanagraea,  may  be  connected  with 
the  ancient  name  Graea,  Tana,  being  an  Aeolic  suffix, 
and  that  the  modem  name  Grimadha  or  Grinuila 
may  retain  traces  of  the  Homeric  name.  Tanugra  was 
also  culled  Poeinandria,  and  its  territory  Poemandris, 
from  the  fertile  meadows  which  surrounded  the  city. 
(Steph.  B.s.  r.;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404.)  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Tanagra  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Gephyraei,  who  came  from  Phoenicia  with  Cadmus, 
and  from  thence  emigrated  to  Athens.  (Herod,  v. 
57;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  From  its  vicinity  to  Attica 
the  territory  of  Tunagra  was  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  battle.  In  B.  c.  457  the  lairedHemonians  on 
their  return  from  an  expedition  to  Doris,  took  up  a 
position  at  Tanagra,  near  the  borders  of  Attica,  with 
the  view  of  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens 
to  overthrow  the  democracy.  The  Athenians,  with 
a thousand  Argeiaus  and  some  Thessalian  hor-e, 
crowed  Mount  Parries  and  advanced  against  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Both  sides  fought  with  great 
bravery ; but  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  victory, 
chiefly  through  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the 
Thessalians  in  the  very  heat  of  the  engagement. 
(Thue.  i.  107,  108;  Diod.  xi.  80.)  At  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  following  yenr  (b.  c.  456),  and  only  sixty- 
two  days  after  their  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the  Athenians 
under  Alvroniles  again  invaded  Boeotia,  and  gained 
at  Oenophyta,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  a brilliant 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  Boeotians,  which  made 
them  masters  of  the  whole  country.  The  walls  of 
Tanagra  were  now  razed  to  the  ground.  (Thuc.  i. 
108;  Diod.  xi.  81,  82.)  In  B.  o.  426  the  Athenians 
made  an  incursiou  into  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and 
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on  their  return  defeated  the  Tanagraeans  and  Boeo- 
tians. (Thuc.  iii.  91.)  Diraearchus,  who  visited 
Tanagra  in  the  time  of  Ca&sander,  says  that  the  city 
stands  on  a rugged  and  lofty  height,  and  has  a white 
chalky  appearance.  The  houses  are  adorned  with 
handsome  porticoes  and  encaustic  paintings.  The 
surrounding  country  does  not  grow  much  corn,  but 
produces  the  l«est  wine  in  Boeotia.  Dicaearchus  adds 
that  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy  bat  frugal,  being  for 
the  ma-t  {art  landholders,  not  manufacturers  ; and 
he  praises  them  for  their  justice,  good  faith,  and  hos- 
pitality. ( Df  Statu  Grace.  p.  12.)  In  the  time  of 
Augustas,  Tanagra  and  Thespiae  were  the  two  most 
prosperous  cities  in  Boeotia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 
Tanagra  is  called  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  a.  12)  a free 
state;  it  is  mentions!  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 20); 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  in  the  sixth  century, 
(llierocl.  p.  645.)  Its  public  buildings  are  described 
at  some  length  by  Pausanias  (ix.  20.  § 3,  seq.). 
The  principal  temple  was  that  of  Dionysus,  which 
contained  a celebrated  statue  of  Parian  martile,  by 
Calainis,  and  a remarkable  Triton.  Near  it  were 
temples  of  Themis,  Aphrodite  and  Apollo,  and  two  of 
Hermes,  in  one  of  which  he  was  worshipped  as 
Criophoras,  and  in  the  other  as  Promarhu*.  Near 
the  latter  was  the  theatre,  and  probably  at  no  great 
distance  the  gymnasium,  which  contained  a picture 
of  Corinna,  who  was  a native  of  Tanagra.  There 
was  also  a monument  of  this  poetess  in  a conspicuous 
part  of  the  city.  Pausanias  remarks  as  a peculiarity 
in  Tanagra,  that  all  their  sarred  buildings  were 
placed  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  houses  of  the 
town  (ix.  22.  § 2.)  He  likewise  notices  (ix.  22. 
§ 4)  that  Tanagra  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  fight- 
ing cocks,  a circumstance  which  is  mentioned  by 
other  writers.  (Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  9.  § 6;  Heaych. 
9.  v.  KoAol4>pu(  ; Suidas,  s.  v.  Taraypaun  &A* kto- 
pitTKoi.)  Tanagra  possessed  a considerable  territory ; 
and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  405)  mentions  four  villages  be- 
longing to  it,  Eicon  or  Heleon,  Harma,  Mycaleasus, 
and  Pliarae.  (Pherae,  Plin  iv.  7.  s.  12). 

The  ruins  of  Tanagra  are  situated  at  an  unin- 
habited spot,  called  Grimadha  or  Grimdla,  situated 
3 miles  south  of  the  village  of  Skimatari.  The 
site  is  a large  hill  nearly  circular,  rising  from  the 
north  hank  of  the  Asopus.  The  upper  part  of  the 
site  is  rocky  and  abrupt,  looking  down  upon  thetown 
beneath;  and  it  was  probably  upon  this  upper  height 
that  the  sacred  edifices  stood  ajaart  from  the  other 
buildings  of  the  town.  The  walls  of  the  city  which 
embraced  a circuit  of  about  two  miles,  may  still  be 
traced,  but  they  arc  a mere  heap  of  ruins.  About 
100  yards  below  the  height  already  described  are  the 
remains  of  the  theatre,  hollowed  out  of  the  slope.  On 
the  terrace  below  the  theatre  to  the  NE.  arc  the 
foundations  of  a public  building,  formed  of  marble  of 
a very  dark  colour  with  a green  cast.  The  ground 
is  thickly  strewn  in  every  direction  with  remains  of 
earthenware,  betokening  the  existence  of  a numerous 
population  in  fonner  times.  (I^ake.  S' nr  them 
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Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  seq.;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and 
Attica,  p.  14, seq.;  comp.  K.  0.  Muller,  Orchomenos, 
P*  20.) 

TA'NAIS  (Tdi'oTr,  Ptol.  iii  5.  § 14,t.  9.  §§  1,  2, 
&c.),  a famous  river,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
was  universally  assumed  as  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  (Strab.  vii.  310,  xi.  490;  Mela, 
i.  3;  Scyl.  p.  30,  &c.)  The  older  writers  of  an- 
tiquity thought  that  it  rose  from  a large  lake  (He- 
rod. iv.  57 ; Ephor.  ap.  Anon.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  4), 
which  is  really  the  case,  its  source  being  in  the  lake 
Iran  Otero , in  the  government  of  Toula;  whilst  later 
writers  held  that  it  had  its  sources  either  in  the 
Caucasus  (Strab.  xi.  493;  Ammian.  xxii.  8),  or  in 
the  Khipaean  mountains.  (Mela,  i.  19;  Lucan, 

iii.  272;  Procop.  B.  O.  iv.  6,  Ac.)  The  last  of 
these  hypotheses  was  most  generally  accepted;  but 
there  was  likewise  a fourth  which  made  it  a branch 
of  the  later  (Strab.  L c.).  Whilst  Strabo,  however, 
adduces  these  different  opinions,  he  himself  bolds 
that  its  source  was  entirely  unknown  (ii.  107).  It 
is  represented  as  flowing  in  so  rapid  a stream  that 

! it  never  froze.  (Mela,  L c.;  cf.  Nonnus,  IXouys. 

' xxiii.  85.)  It  flows  first  in  a SE.  and  then  in  a 
SW.  direction ; and  after  receiving  the  Hyrgia  (or 
Svrgia)  as  a tributary,  empties  itself  into  the  Palus 
Maeotis  ( Sea  of  Atof)  by  two  mouths.  (Herod. 

iv.  100.)  Tliese  mouths,  which  are  at  the  moat 

northern  point  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  Strabo  places 
at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  one  another  (vii. 
310),  whilst  Arteniidorus  (ap.  Eostath.  ad  Dion. 
14)  makes  them  only  7 stadia  distant.  At  present, 
however,  the  Don  has  13  mouths.  (Clarke,  Trav. 
i.  p.  423.)  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  discussed 
by  Plutarch  ( de  Plum.  14)  and  Eustathius  (l  c.); 
but  its  true  derivation  is  from  the  Scythian  word 
Ihm  or  Dan,  signifying  tcater,  which  occurs  in  the 
names  of  other  rivers,  as  Panubius,  Eridanus.  &r. 
(Forbiger,  Handb.  dcs  All . Geogr.  p.  325,  n.  16.) 
The  Tanais  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Latin 
poets.  (Hot.  Od.  iii.  10.  1 ; Virg.  G.  iv.  517  ; Ov. 
Ex.  Pont.  iv.  10,  55,  Ac.)  Clarke  ( Travels . i. 
pp.  339,  448,  note)  would  identify  it  with  the 
Danaett,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name,  an  hypo- 
thesis also  accepted  by  Lindner  (ScytJiien,  p.  66)  ; 
but  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  it  should  be 
identified  with  the  Don.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TA'NAIS  (Tdrais,  Ptol.  iii.  5.§  26,  viii.  18.  § 5), 
a town  of  Asiatic  Sarmmtia,  lying  on  the  more  south- 
ern mouth  and  between  both  mouths  of  the  river  of 
the  Mime  name.  It  may  also  be  described  os  situated 
at  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  a flourishing  colony  of 
the  Milesians,  enjoying  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
being  the  principal  market  of  the  surrounding  tribes, 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  here  bartered  slaves 
and  skins  for  t!»e  wiue,  apparel,  and  other  articles  of 
more  cirilised  nations.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  493.)  The  in- 
habitants soon  reduced  a considerable  part  of  tlie 
neighbouring  coasts  to  subjection,  but  were  in  turn 
themselves  subdued  by  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus 
(Id.  vii.  p.  310,  xi.  p.  495).  An  attempt  to  legain 
their  independence  only  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  Polcmon  I.  (Id.  p.  493),  a little  before  the 
time  when  Strabo  wrote.  Pliny  (ri.  7.  a.  7)  speaks 
of  Tanais  as  no  longer  exiting  in  his  time  ; but  it 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently  restored  (Ptol. 
U.  cc. ; Stepb.  B.  p.  633),  though  it  never  recovered 
its  former  prosperity.  Clarke  (i.  p.  415)  coaid  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  it,  nor  even  a probable  site  ; but  its 
ruins  are  said  to  exist  near  the  modern  Kcdrigoska 
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{cT.  Grtffo,  Mem.  de  TAc.  dee  Sc.  a St.  Petersb.  vi. 
Ser.  vi.  p.  24  ; Stempowaky,  Now.  Jour.  A fiat. 
L p.  55;  Bdckb.  laser,  iL  p.  1008).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TANAITAE  (Tarturai,  Piol.  iiL  5.  § 24),  a peo- 
ple of  European  Sannatia,  dwelling  NE.  of  the  Roxe- 
lani,  and  between  them  and  the  Tanais.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TANARUS  (Tanaro),  a river  of  Liguria,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  southern  tributaries  of 
the  Pad  os.  It  rises  in  the  Maritime  Alps  above 
Cera  (Ceba),  flows  at  first  dne  N.,  receives  near 
Cherasco  tlie  waters  of  the  Stura,  a stream  as  con- 
siderable as  itself,  then  turns  to  the  NK.,  passes 
within  a few  mile*  of  Pollen tia  ( Pollenza ),  flows 
under  the  walls  of  Alba  Pompeia  and  Aata  {Asti), 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Po  about  15 
miles  below  Valenta  (Forum  Fulvii).  It  receives 
many  considerable  tributaries  besides  the  Stura 
already  mentioned,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  Formula,  the  ancient  name  of  which  has  not 
been  preserved  to  us ; but  the  Orba,  a minor  stream 
which  falls  into  it  a few  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Tanaro , is  evidently  the  river  Urbs,  men- 
tioned by  Claudian  (B.  Get.  555),  the  name  of 
which  had  given  rise  to  an  ambiguous  prophecy, 
that  had  misled  the  Gothic  king  Alaric.  The  Belbo, 
which  falls  into  the  Tanaro  a few  miles  above  the 
Bormida , has  been  identified  with  the  Fevus  of  the 
Tabula;  but  the  names  of  rivers  given  in  that  do- 
cument in  this  part  of  Italy  are  so  corrupt,  and  their 
positions  bo  strangely  misplaced,  that  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  their  determination.  Though  the  Tanarua 
is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Northern 
Italy,  its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers  except  Pliny ; nor  does  it  occur  in 
history  until  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  (Plin.  iiL  16.  a 20 ; P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang. 
ri.  58.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANATIS,  according  to  Solinus  (c.  12),  an 
island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britain.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  which  Beda  (UisU  Eocl.  i.  25) 
calls  T&natos,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Thanet.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TANATIS.  [Taua.] 

TANAUS.  [Aroos,  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  a.] 
TANETUM  or  TANNE'TUM  (Tdnjroy,  PtoL  : 
F.th.  Tanetanus,  Plin. : 5.  Ilario),  a small  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  on  tbe  Via  Aemilia,  between 
Regium  Lepidum  and  Parma,  and  distant  10  miles 
from  the  former  and  8 from  tbe  latter  city.  (I tin. 
Ant.  p.  287  ; Iti *.  Hier.  p.  616  ; Tab.  Pent.)  It 
is  mentioned  in  history  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  as  a Gaulish  village,  to  which 
the  praetor  L.  Manlius  retired  after  his  defeat  by 
the  Boii  in  n.  c.  218,  and  where  he  was  surrounded 
and  besieged  by  that  people.  (PoL  iii.  40;  Liv.  xxL 
25.)  Its  name  is  not  again  noticed  in  history,  but 
it  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a 
municipal  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  never  risen  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
(Plin.  iiL  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §46;  Pblegon, 
J/acrob.  1.)  Livy  calls  the  Gaulish  town  “vicus 
Pado  propinquus,"  an  expression  which  would  lead 
to  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  position ; for  we  learn 
from  tbe  Itineraries  that  it  certainly  stood  on  the 
Via  Aemilia,  at  a distance  of  more  tluui  1 0 miles  from 
the  Padus.  The  site  is  still  occupied  by  a large 
village,  which  is  now  cnlled,  from  the  name  of  its 
principal  church,  Sant  Ilario ; but  a hamlet  or 
village  about  half  a mile  to  the  N.  still  retains  the 
name  of  7Vmeto.  It  is  distant  about  2 miles  from 
the  river  Enza,  the  Nicia  of  Pliny  (iii.  16.  s.  20), 
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which  flows  into  the  Po,  about  12  miles  from  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  Aemilian  Way.  [K.  H.  B.] 
TANIS  (Td*ir,  Herod,  ii.  166;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  802 ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 52 ; the  Zoan  of  the  Hebrews, 
Numb.  xiii.  23;  the  Coptic  Tani  or  Athennks,  and 
the  modem  &m),  was  a city  of  Lower  Aegypt, 
situated,  in  1st.  30°  59',  on  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  [Nilus,  Ostium  Taniticum.]  It  was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Tanitic  Nome.  Although  the  name  of 
Tanis  does  not  appear  in  Aegyptian  annals  earlier 
than  the  xxi-st  dynasty,  which  consisted  of  21  Toni  to 
kings,  it  had  long  previously  been  among  the  moot  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Delta  The  branch  of  the  Nile  on 
which  it  stood  was,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  P*- 
lusiac,  the  most  easterly,  and  the  nearest  to  Palestine 
and  Arabia.  It  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Numbers 
(/.  c.)  as  founded  only  seven  years  later  titan  He- 
bron; and  Hebron,  being  extant  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine.  Tanis 
owed  its  importance  partly  to  its  vicinity  to  the  sea, 
and  partly  to  its  situation  among  the  Deltaic 
marshes.  It  probably  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Hyksoe,  but,  during  their  usurpation,  afforded  refuge 
to  the  exiled  kings  and  uobles  of  Memphis.  It  was 
a place  of  strength  during  tbe  ware  of  the  early 
kings  of  the  New  Monarchy — the  xviiith  dynasty — 
with  the  shepherds;  and  when  the  Aegyptians,  in 
their  turn,  invaded  Western  Asia,  the  position  of 
Tonis  became  of  the  more  value  to  them.  For 
after  Aegypt  became  a maritime  power,  in  its  wars 
with  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  a city  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  tbe  coast  would  be  indispensable  for 
its  naval  armaments.  To  these  purposes  Tanis 
was  better  adapted  than  the  more  exposed  and 
easterly  Pelusiuin.  The  eastern  arms  of  the  Nile 
were  the  first  that  silted  up,  and  the  Pelusiac 
mouth  of  the  river  was  at  a very  early  period  too 
shallow  for  ships  of  war.  The  greatness  of  Tanis 
is  attested  in  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 
In  tbe  78th  Psalm  the  wonders  that  attended  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Aegypt  are  said  to 
have  been  “ wrought  in  the  plain  of  Zoan.”  This 
Psalm,  indeed,  is  somewhat  later  than  David  (b.c. 
1055 — 1015);  but  it  proves  the  tradition  that  Tania 
was  the  capital  of  that  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the 
Hebrew  people.  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  (xix.  II,  foil), 
about  258  yearn  later,  Tanis  was  still  reckoned  the 
capital  of  the  Delta,  bince  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
princes  of  Zoan  and  the  princes  of  Noph  (Memphis) 
as  equivalent  to  the  nobles  of  Aegypt.  Again, 
Isaiah  (xxx.  4)  describes  the  ambassadors  who 
were  sent  to  Aegypt  to  form  an  alliance  with  its 
king  os  repairing  to  Zoan  and  Hanes,  or  Heracleo- 
polis;  and  the  desolation  of  Zoan  is  threatened  by 
Ezekiel  as  the  consequence  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion.  Tanis  probably  declined  as  Sois  and 
Memphis  rose  into  importance;  yet  twenty  years 
before  tho  Christian  era  it  was  still  a large  town 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  802);  nor  did  it  shrink  into  insigni- 
ficance until  nearly  80  A.D.  (Joseph.  B.  Jud.  iv. 
1 1 , § 4.)  Its  linen  manufacture  probably  long  sus- 
tained it.  The  marshy  grounds  in  its  environs  were 
well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  flax;  and  Pliny 
(ix.  1)  speaks  of  the  Tanitic  linen  as  among 
the  finest  in  Aegypt. 

No  city  in  tbe  Delta  presents  so  many  monu- 
ments of  interest  as  Tanis.  Tbe  extensive  plain 

of  San  is  indeed  thinly  inhabited,  and  no  village 

exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  buried 

city.  A canal  passes  through,  without  being 

able  to  fertilise,  the  field  of  Zoan,  and  wild  beasts 
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and  marsh  fevet  prevent  all  but  a few  fishermen  i 
from  inhabiting  it.  The  mounds  which  cover  the  ' 
site  of  Tanis  arc  very  high  and  of  great  extent,  | 
being  upwards  of  a mile  from  north  to  south,  and 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  east  to  west. 
The  arm  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
of  Pthah  stood  is  about  1500  feet  in  length  by 
1250  broad.  The  enclosure,  which  is  of  crude 
brick,  is  1000  feet  long  and  about  700  wide.  A 
gateway  of  granite  or  fine  gritstone,  bearing  the 
name  of  Humeses  the  Great,  stands  on  the  northern 
side  of  this  enclosure.  The  numerous  obelisks  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  of  the  temple 
were  contributed  by  Raineses.  His  name  is  also 
inscribed  on  two  granite  columns  outside  the  en- 
closure, and  apparently  unconnected  with  the  temple. 
Though  in  a very  ruinous  condition,  the  fragments 
of  walls,  columns,  and  obelisks  sufficiently  attest 
the  former  splendour  of  this  building.  The  archi- 
tecture is  generally  in  the  best  style  of  Aegyptian 
art,  and  the  beauty  of  the  lotus-bud  and  palm  ca- 
pitals of  the  columns  is  much  celebrated  by  tra- 
vellers. Among  the  deities  worshipped  at  Tanis 
were  Pthah  (Hephaestus),  Maut,  Ka,  Horus,  Ac. 
The  Pharaohs  who  raised  these  monuments  were 
of  various  dynasties,  ranging  from  the  kings  of  the 
zviiith  dynasty  to  the  Aethiopian  Tirhaka.  The 
numerous  remains  of  glass  and  pottery  found  hero, 
and  the  huge  mounds  of  brick,  prove  that  the  civil 
portions  of  Tanis  were  commensurate  in  extent  and 
population  with  the  religious.  The  modern  village 
of  San  consists  of  mere  huts.  Early  in  the  present 
century  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  nitre- 
works  there;  but  they  have  been  long  abandoned; 
and  the  only  occupation  of  the  few  inhabitants  of 
this  once  flourishing  city  is  fishing.  North  of  the 
town,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  the  lake  Tanis,  the  present  Menza- 
leh.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  i. 
pp.  407,  449,  foil.;  Ken  rick,  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  341.)  [W.B.D.] 

TANUS  (Tdros,  Artemidorus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.), 
a town  in  Crete  of  which  there  is  a coin  with  the  epi- 
graph TANIHN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  321).  [E.B.J.] 
TANUS.  [Argos,  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  a.] 

TA'OCE  (Teuhnj,  Arrian,  IwL  c.  39  ; Strnb.  xv. 
p.  728),  a town  or  fortress  of  the  district  of  Tao- 
cene,  in  Persis.  It  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  three  treasuries  of  the  kings  of 
Persia.  It  is  not  certain  from  Arrian’s  statement 
whether  he  means  the  town  or  the  district,  but 
probably  the  former.  The  town  appears  to  have 
been  placed  near  the  river  G ranis.  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  a promontory  and  a town  of  this  name  (vi.  4. 
§§  2 and  7).  It  is  probable  that  it  is  the  same 
place  as  that  called  by  Al-Edriai,  Tottdj  or  Touj 
(ii.  p.  391,  Ac.).  Where  Dionysius  (1069),  enu- 
merating the  three  palaces,  speaks  of  the  Tcuricol, 
we  ought  moet  likely  to  read  T <dkoI  or  To koI, 
with  reference  to  the  people  of  this  district.  The 
Granis  is  the  river  of  Abushir.  [Granis.]  [V.] 
TA'OCHI  (Tdoxoi),  a tribe  in  the  interior  of 
Pontus  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  which  is  frequently  noticed 
by  Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis  (iv.  4.  § 18).  They 
lived  in  mountain  fortresses  in  which  they  kept  all 
their  possessions  (iv.  7.  § 1,  comp.  6.  § 5,  v.  15.  § 
17).  They  occupied  the  country  near  the  frontiers 
of  Armenia  [L.  S.] 

TAPANl'TAE  (Tawarrrai,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 21),  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Marmarica.  [T.  H.  D.l 
TAPE.  [Taoak.] 


TAPOSIRTS. 

TA'PHIAE,  and  more  anciently  TELF.BOTDFS, 
a number  of  small  islands  off  the  western  coast  of 
[ Greece,  between  Lencas  and  Acamania  (Plin.  iv. 

[ 12.  ».  19),  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Taphii  or 
Teleboae  (Ta^W, Ti)\*€ouv  rrteroi,  Strab.  x.  p.  459), 
who  arc  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems 
as  pirates.  (Od.  xv.  427,  xvi.  426.)  When  Athena 
visited  Telemaclma  at  Ithaca,  she  assumed  the  form 
of  Mentee.  the  leader  of  the  Taphians.  (Od  L 105.) 
The  Taphians  or  Teleboans  are  celebrated  in  the 
legend  of  Amphitryon,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
subdued  by  this  hero.  (Herod,  v.  59 ; Apollod.  ii.  4. 
§§  6,  7 ; Strab.  L c. ; Plant.  Amph.  i.  1 ; IHct  of  biog. 
art.  Amphitryon.)  The  principal  island  is  called 
Taplios  (Tchpos)  by  Homer  ( Od  i.  417),  and  by  later 
writers  Taphius,Taphins*a,  or  Taphias  (Ta^ioi/i.Ta- 
<t>iov(T<ra,  Tcupiar,  Strab.  i c. ; Plin.  L c. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Tdtpos),  now  Meganisi.  The  next  largest  island  of 
the  Taphii  was  Cnmus,  now  Kdlatno.  (Scylax,  p. 

1 3 ; Steph.  B.  i.  r. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  ir. 
p.  16;  Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  Stephanas  B.  men- 
tions a town  in  Ccphullcnia,  named  Taphus,  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Taju>,  where  many  ancient 
sepulchres  are  found.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  67.) 

TAPHIASSUS.  [Aetoua,  p.  63.] 

TAPHIS  {/tin.  Anton,  p.  161 ; T aOit.  Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§ 17 ; Tdvn,  Olympiod.  ap.  Phot  p.  62,  ed.  Bekker), 
a town  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Kegio  Dodecaschoenus,  S.  of  Philae  and  the  Lesser 
Cataract.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered  at  Teffah  in  Lower  Nubia,  which  are 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Taphis. 
it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  stone-quarries. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  a suburb  called 
Contra-Taphis.  Both  towns  in  the  5th  century 
a.  d.  were  occupied  by  the  Blcmmves.  [\V.  B.  D.) 
TAPHOS.  [Tapiiiae.] 

TAPHRAE  or  TAPHROS  (T&ppai,  Steph.  B. 
p.  642  ; cf.  Mela,  ii.  1 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26  ; T d<ppos, 
Ptol  iii.  6.  § 5),  that  part  of  the  neck  of  the  Chcr- 
sonesus  Taurica  which  was  cut  through  by  a dyke 
and  fortified  (Herod,  iv.  3).  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (/4 
cc.)  mention  a town  called  Taphrae  ; and  Strabo  (vii. 
308)  also  notices  at  tliis  spot  a people  called  T<uf>pioi. 
(Cf.  D’Anvillo,  Mim  de  TAc.  d Tnscr.  xxxvii. 
p.  581  ; Rcnnell,  Geogr.  of  Herod  p.  96 ; Man- 
nert,  iv.  p.  291.)  Perecop,  or  Prezecop,  the  mo- 
dem name  of  the  isthmus,  also  signifies  in  Russian 
a ditch  or  entrenchment.  (Clarke,  Trav.  ii.  p. 
316.)  [T.H.D.l 

TAPHROS.  [Taurus.] 

TAPORI,  a people  of  Lusitania.  (Plin.  iv.  22. 
s.25.)  [T.H.D.] 

TAPOSI'RIS  (Tonrdweipir,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799  ; 
Teredo  tpis , Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 34 ; Dioscoridcs,  Mater.  Med 
Hi.  24  ; TaQdoipit,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Tapostris,  Tab. 
Pent : the  Bosiri  of  Leo  Africanns),  was  a town  in 
the  Libyan  Nome,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  about  25 
miles  distant  from  Alexandreia.  There  were  probably 
several  places  of  this  name  in  Aegypt,  since  each 
Nome  would  be  desirous  to  possess  a “ tomb  of 
Osiris."  Abulfeda  mentions  a Basir  near  Seben- 
nytus,  another  in  the  Arsinoite  Nome,  the  Fyoum  ; 
a third  at  Gizeh,  close  to  the  Pyramids.  The  town, 
however,  in  the  Libyan  Nome  appears  to  hare  been 
the  most  considerable  of  all,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
place  where  the  prefect  of  Alexandreia  held  the  pe- 
riodical census  of  the  Libyan  Nome.  Its  market, 
indeed,  was  so  much  frequented  that  the  emperor 
Justinian  (a.  d.  527,  foil.)  constructed  at  Taposiris 
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a town- hall,  and  public  baths.  (Procop.  de  Aedif. 
vi.  I.)  Nearer  Aleiandreia  was  a smaller  town  of 
this  name.  (Ta*o<relp<f  -trArjoioy  'AAf(ay8p«i'af . Steph. 
B.  s.  v. ; ri  fdnpa,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  800.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
TAPPUAH  or  BETH -TAPPUAH,  a city  in 
Palestine,  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far 
from  Hebron,  which  Robinson  identifies  with  the 
ancieut  village  of  Ttffith,  lying  in  the  midst  of  olive- 
groves  and  vineyards.  (Josh.  xv.  53;  Robinson, 
Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  2nd  ed.)  There  was 
another  Tappuali  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
34);  but  which  of  these  was  the  place  conquered  by 
Joshua,  cannot  be  determined.  (Josh.  xii.  17.) 

TAPRO'BANK  (h  TairpoSayri,  Strab.  i.  63,  xv. 
690,  Stc. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol.  vii.  4 ; Plin.  vi.  22. 
s.  24  ; Mela,  Ui.  77;  Ov.  ex  font.  i.  5.  80),  a very 
large  island,  now  Ceylon.  It  is  situated  to  the  SE. 
of  the  peninsula  of  J/tndostdn,  and  is  all  but  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a reef  now  called  Adam's  Bridge, 
and  by  an  island  called  Ramisur  or  Ramisceram 
Cor , the  Kwpu  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 11)  and  the 
Insula  Solis  of  Pliny  (vi.  22.  s.  24).  (Comp. 
Duncan,  As.  Res.  v.  p.  39  ; Ritter,  Erdk.  vi.  p.  63.) 

Taprobane  was  not  known  to  the  writers  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  various  narratives  which  have  reached  the 
West  subsequent  to  his  invasion  of  the  Panjdb , 
though  often  correct  as  to  its  natural  productions,  are 
singularly  erroneous  as  to  its  position,  its  size,  and  its 
shape.  Thus  Onesicritus  estimates  It  at  5000  stadia, 
though  whether  this  number  implies  length,  breadth, 
or  circumference,  is  not  stated  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690). 
If  the  last,  he  is  nearly  correct,  Rennell  considering 
tli is  to  be  about  660  miles.  (See  Map , and  Memoir 
of  India.)  He  adds  that  it  was  twenty  days’  sail 
from  the  continent  — the  ships  being  badly  con- 
structed and  unfit  for  sailing  ; a view  remarkably 
confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  notices  the  change  in  the 
length  of  the  voyage  owing  to  the  improved  kind  of 
vessels,  and  the  shallow  character  of  the  intervening 
strait  (vi.  22.  s.  24).  Eratosthenes  reduces  the  dis- 
tance to  a navigation  of  seven  days  — the  same  time 
ns  Pliny  states  ( l . c.);  but  this  is  far  too  great 
(Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  as  it  is  really  little  more  than 
50  miles  from  its  nearest  shores  to  the  mainland  of 
J/indostdn.  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchus,  i.  p.  495; 
Boyd,  in  Ind.  Atm.  Re  gist.  1799.)  Eratosthenes 
is  still  more  erroneous  in  the  position  he  assigns  to 
the  island,  for  be  extends  it  8000  stadia  in  the  di- 
rection of  Africa  (Strab.  L c.),  while  the  author  of 
the  I’cri plus  M.  Erythr.  makes  it  reach  almost  to 
the  coast  of  Azania  (c.  61,  ed.  MUller)  — an  error 
which  has  probably  led  to  that  of  Edrisi,  who  has 
confounded  C.  Comorin  with  Madagascar,  and  in  his 
inap  has  even  placed  this  island  to  the  E.  of  Ceylon. 
Strabo  supposes  that  Ceylon  is  uot  less  than  Britain 
(ii.  p.  130),  and  Ptolemy  gives  it  a length  of  more 
tlian  1000  miles,  and  a breadth  of  more  than  700 
(i.  14.  § 9,  viii.  28.  § 3).  (Compare  with  this  the 
statement  of  Marco  Polo,  which  is,  as  to  circum- 
ference, identical  with  Ptolemy,  Lc.;  and  Caesar 
Frederick,  ap.  UacJduyt's  Voy.  ii.  pp.  225 — 227.) 

The  history  of  ancient  Ceylon  falls  naturally  into 
three  heads;  1.  What  may  be  gathered  from  the 
writers  who  followed  the  march  of  Alexander.  2. 
What  we  may  learn  from  the  Roman  writers.  3. 
What  may  be  obtained  from  the  Byzantines. 

Of  the  times  preceding  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander  we  have  no  distinct  notice  in  classical 
history;  yet  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny  that 
some  report  of  its  existence  had  reached  the  West, 
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where  he  states  that  it  had  long  been  the  opinion 
that  Taprobane  was  another  world,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Antichthonus,  but  that  it  was  determined  to 
be  an  island  about  the  aera  of  Alexander  (vi.  22.  s. 
24):  while  it  is  not  impossible  that  Herodotus  may 
have  heard  some  tradition  on  the  subject,  since  in 
states  that  cinnamon  is  produced  in  those  countries 
in  which  Dionysus  was  brought  up  (iii.  Ill);  from 
which  passage,  however,  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  the  true  cinnamon,  that  is  the  bark  of  the 
shrub,  is  intended,  or  some  other  kind  of  cassia. 

To  the  first  class  of  writers  belong  Onesicritus, 
the  companion  of  Alexander,  Megasthenes  and  Dai- 
inacbus,  who  were  sent  ns  ambassadors  by  Seleucus 
to  Sandrocottus  (Chandrugupta)  and  his  son  Ami- 
t roc  hates  ( A mitraghdta),  from  whose  memorials 
almost  all  that  is  preserved  in  Strabo  and  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  notice  in  Pliny  has  been 
token.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ei titer 
Onesicritus  or  Megasthenes  themselves  visited  this 
island ; they  probably  collected,  while  in  India,  the 
narratives  they  subsequently  compiled. 

The  second  class  of  writers  are  of  the  period 
when  the  vast  commerce  of  Alexandria  had  ex- 
tended to  India  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Strabo, 
a.  d.  24.  (Groskurd.  Proleg.  in  Strab.  i.  p.  16.) 
Previous  to  this  period,  some  few  &hips  may  have 
reached  India  from  Egypt;  but,  from  Strabo's  own 
statement,  they  appear  to  have  been  those  only  of 
private  individuals  (/.  c.).  Pliny,  the  writer  of  the 
Peri  plus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  Marcian  of  Hera- 
clea,  Mela,  and  Ptolemy,  belong  to  this  class,  and, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  narratives,  show  clearly  how 
much  additional  knowledge  had  been  acquired  dur- 
ing the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  early  empe- 
rors of  Rome. 

Lastly,  under  the  head  of  Byzantine  writers,  we 
have  the  remarkable  account  of  the  island  in  Cosmas 
Indicopleustea,  the  latest  which  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod of  ancient  or  classical  history. 

The  most  important  notice  is  that  of  Pliny  (/.  c.), 
who  states  that  ambassadors  from  the  island  were  * 
received  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  freedman  of  a certain 
Annins  Plocamus,  who,  after  having  been  driven  out 
of  his  course  upon  the  island,  remained  there  six 
months,  and  became  intimate  with  the  people  and 
their  rulers.  He  states  that  Plocamus  landed  at  a 
port  he  calls  Hippuros,  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  modern  Kudremalai,  which  means  the 
same  in  Sanscrit;  and  that  the  name  of  the  king 
was  Rachia,  evidently  the  Indian  Rajah:  be  adds 
that  tho  island  contained  500  towns,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Palaesimnnduin,  and  a vast  riake 
Megisba,  from  which  flowed  two  rivers,  one  called 
Cvdara  ( Kumlain  or  Kadambo  in  the  Annals,  now 
Aripo).  It  is  not  possible  accurately  to  determine 
what  modern  place  is  to  be  identified  with  Megisba, 
but  the  MaJiawanso  speaks  of  enormous  works  of 
this  nature  attributed  to  Vasabha  and  other  early 
kings.  ( Mah . pp.  65,  210,  221,  215.)  Pliny 
adds  some  astronomical  facts,  which  are  not 
equally  coincident  with  the  truth ; and  remarks  on 
the  richness  of  the  island  in  precious  stones  and 
metals,  and  on  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  which 
extended  the  life  of  man  beyond  its  usual  limits. 

We  may  mention  also,  that  Diodorus  tells  a 
remarkable  story,  which  has  been  generally  held  to 
refer  to  Ceylon,  though  this  is  not  capable  of  proof. 
According  to  him  Iambulus,  the  son  of  a merchant, 
ou  his  way  to  the  spice  countries,  was  taken  prisoner 
4a  2 
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by  the  Aethiopians,  and,  after  a time,  with  one  other 
companion,  placed  in  a boat  and  left  to  his  fate. 
After  a long  voyage,  he  came  to  an  island,  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  natural  productions  and  5000  stadia 
round  (irrpoyyvAj]  pAv  intapxofori  r£  tr^juari). 
lamb  ulus  stayed  there  seven  years,  and  thence  went 
to  Palibothra,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
king,  who  is  said  to  have  been  tpiAiAAijv  (Diod.  ii.  55, 
Ac.).  That  the  details  of  this  voyage  are  fabulous  no 
one  can  doubt,  yet  the  narrative  is  probably  founded 
on  fact,  and  points  to  an  early  intercourse  between  the 
shores  of  Eastern  Africa  and  India. 

The  fullest  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  account 
of  Ceylon,  is  that  preserved  by  Cos  mas  Indicopleus- 
tea,  which  was  published  by  Montfaucoo  (Coll. 
Nov.  Pair.  iL  p.  336).  Cueraas,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  A.n.  535,  states  that 
he  obtained  bis  information  from  a Greek  named  So- 
patrus,  whom  he  met  at  Adulis.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  Taprobane  of  the  Greeks  is  the  Sielediba  of 
the  Hindus,  an  island  lying  beyond  the  Pepper  Coast, 
or  Malabar , and  having  near  it  a great  number  of 
small  islands  (i.  e.  the  Maldives').  He  reckons  it 
about  900  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  a measure 
he  deduces  from  a native  measure  called  Gaudia 
(still  said  to  be  known  in  the  island,  and  the  same 
as  the  Tamil  naiiguai,  Vincent,  ii.  p.  506).  There 
were,  at  the  time  he  received  his  information,  two 
kings  in  tire  bland,  one  the  possessor  of  the  Hyacinth 
(i.  e.  of  the  mountain  dbtricts  which  abound  in  pre- 
cious stones),  and  the  other  of  the  plain  country  and 
coast,  where  in  later  times  the  Arabians,  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  and  Englbh,  have  in  succession  esta- 
blblied  factories.  A Chrbtian  church,  be  adds, 
was  established  there  im^ixovvrwv  Tltpcuv  Xpar- 
naywy,  with  a priest  and  deacon  ordained  in  Per- 
sia. There  b do  doubt  that  these  were  Nestorians, 
whose  Catholicoe  resided  at  Ctesiphon,  and  who,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  are  often  called  Christians  of  St 
Thomas.  He  determines  the  position  of  Sielediba, 
by  stating  that  it  b as  far  from  it  to  China,  as  from 
the  Persian  Golf  to  the  bland  (p.  138).  Again, 
lie  says,  which  b less  correct,  that  Sielediha  b five 
days’  sail  front  the  continent  ; and  that  on  the  con- 
tinent b a place  named  Marallo  ( Marawar  T),  which 
produces  the  pearl  oysters ; and  adds,  that  the  king 
of  Ceylon  sells  elephants  for  tbeir  height ; and  that 
in  India  elephants  are  trained  for  war,  while  in 
Africa  they  are  captured  for  their  ivory.  Horses 
imported  from  Persia  pay  no  tax.  It  is  remark- 
able that  thb  notice  of  the  elephants  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  that  of  Aelian,  who  asserts  that 
they  were  bred  in  Ceylon  and  transported  in 
largo  .native  vessels  to  the  opposite  continent,  and 
sold  to  the  king  of  Calingue  (Hist.  An.  xxvi. 
18).  Pliny  (Lc.),  ou  the  authority  of  Oneaicri- 
tua,  affirms  that  larger  and  more  warlike  eleplxants 
are  reared  in  thb  island  than  anywhere  else  in  India, 
and  that  the  hunting  of  them  was  a constant  sport:  and 
Ptolemy  places  under  the  Malca  M.  (Adam's  Peak) 
his  iAt<pdrruv  vo/ial,  in  the  exact  position  in  which 
they  were,  till  lately,  most  abundant  (vii.  4.  § 8). 
The  testimony  of  all  modern  travellers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Ceylon  elephant  b,  that  those  bearing  great 
tusks,  and  therefore  valuable  for  their  ivory,  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  bland.  (Compare  also  Dionys. 
Perieg.  v.  593,  who  calls  Ceylon  pfrrepa  'Konjyerfstv 
iA«pdyruv  ■,  Alex.  Lycbn.  in  Steph.  B.,  who  speaks 
of  sBtywot  iAt<pdvr«s  as  the  product  of  the  bland  ; 
Sol  in.  c.  56;  nnd  Tzetzes  ChiL  viii.  Hist.  215). 
Cosmaa  concludes  his  remarkable  story  with  a notice 
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of  a conference  between  the  king  of  Ceylon  and  So- 
patrus,  in  which  the  latter  convinced  the  king  that 
the  Romans  were  a greater  people  than  the  Persians, 
by  exhibiting  some  gold  coins  of  Byzantium.  It 
confirms  the  veracity  of  the  narrator  that  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  the  Sassanian  princes  of  the 
sixth  century  had  only  silver  money,  while  at  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  gold  coin  was  not 
rare.  There  were  many  temples  in  the  island,  one 
of  them  famous  for  a hyacinth  of  extraordinary  size. 

Few  islands  have  borne,  at  different  times,  so  Urge 
a number  of  names : as  many  of  these  have  consider- 
able interest,  we  sliall  notice  them  in  succession. 

The  first,  as  we  have  stated,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  was  TawpoSdrrt.  Several  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  thb  name ; the  best  is 
probably  Tnmrapami  (Sanscrit  for  red- leaved  ; cf. 
Burnouf,  Joum.  AsiaL  viii.  p.  147 ; Mahatranso,  ed. 
Tumour,  p.  50;  Lassen,  InsL  Liny.  PracriL  p.  246), 
a form  slightly  changed  from  the  Pali  Titmbapanni , 
the  spot  where  the  first  king  Vigaya  is  said  to  have 
landed  (Mahatcatiso,  L c.).  Thb  name  b not  un- 
known in  other  Indian  writings : thus  we  find  so 
named  a place  on  the  adjoining  continent  of  Jltndo - 
stdn , and  a river  of  the  same  dbtrict  which  flows 
from  the  Ghats  into  the  sea  near  Tinnevelly  (Wilson, 
Vishnu  Parana , p.  176);  and  a pearl-fishery  at  the 
mouth  of  thb  stream  is  noticed  in  the  Raghu-vansa 
(iv.  p.  50;  cf.  also  Vishnu  Parana,  p.  175,  and  A siat. 
Research,  viii.  p.  330).  Other  interpretations  of 
Taprobane  may  be  found  in  Bochart  (Geogr.  Sacra, 
p.  692),  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  scholars  of  hb 
day,  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew  words,  and  imagines 
it  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible  ; Wahl  (Erdbeschr.  v. 
Ost-Indicn,  ii.  682,  683),  Mannert  (v.  p.  285), 
Duncan  (AsiaL  Research,  v.  p.  39),  Gladwin  (Ayin 
Alcberi,  iii.  86),  Bohlen  (A  Ues  Indien,  i.  27),  Vin- 
cent (Peri plus,  ii.  p.  493),  none  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, free  from  objection.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  early  language  of  Ceylon  approximated 
very  closely  to  that  of  tlis  adjoining  continent,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a form  of  Tamil.  (Cf.  Rask,  Cingal. 
Skrift.p.  1,  Colombo,  1821;  Buchanan  Hamilton, 
ap.  M.  Martin's  East  India , ii.  p.  795;  cf.  also 
Ptol.  viii.  1.  § 80).  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
name  Tdmbapanni  b found  in  the  Gimar  inscrip- 
tion of  Asoka  (b.  c.  280),  and  would  therefore  na- 
turally be  known  to  the  Seleucidan  Greeks.  (As. 
Joum.  Beng.  vii.  p.  159.) 

We  may  add  that  Pliny  states  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  called  by  Megasthenes  Palaeogoni 
(l.  e.),  doubtless  the  translation  into  Greek  of  some 
Indian  name.  It  b not  impossible  that  Megasthenes 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Indian  fable, 
which  made  the  Rakshasas,  or  Giants,  the  children 
of  the  Earth,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  thb  island. 

The  next  name  we  find  applied  to  Ceylon  was 
that  of  Simundu  or  Palaesimundu,  which  is  found 
after  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  had,  nevertheless, 
gone  out  of  use  before  Ptolemy.  (Ptol.  L c. ; Stepb. 
B.  s.  v.  Taprobane ; Peripl  M.  E.,  ed.  Hudson, 
p.  2;  Martian,  ed.  Hudson,  p.  26,  and  pp.  2,  9.) 
There  b a difficulty  at  first  sight  about  these  names, 
as  to  which  form  is  the  correct  one:  on  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  that  of  Palaesimundu 
( FlaAcutri/ioi/vfot/),  on  the  authority  of  Manian 
(/.  c.)  and  of  the  Periplus  (§  61,  ed.  Miiller).  Pliny, 
too,  in  hb  account  <k  the  embassy  to  Rome,  calls 
the  city,  where  the  royal  palace  was,  Palaesimundu. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  thb  word  b the 
Graeciscd  form  of  the  Sanscrit  Pdli-Sitnanta , the 
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Head  of  the  Holy  Law,  which  ia  confirmed  by  another 
name  of  analogous  character,  Andrasimundn  (Ptol. 
vii.  4),  a promontory  now  called  Calpentyn  (Mannert, 
Lc.  p.  211).  The  ancient  city  noticed  by  Pliny, 
with  the  royal  palace,  must  be  that  elsewhere  called 
Anurogrammon,  and  by  the  natives  Anurajapura, 
the  royal  scat  of  empire  from  n.  c.  267  to  a.  d. 
769  ( Mahatcanso , Intr.  p.  Ixi.).  (For  other  de- 
rivations of  Palaesimondu,  see  Dodwell,  Dissert, 
de.  Geogr.  Min.  p.  95 ; Wabl,  Erdbeschr.  ii.  p.  684 ; 
Renaudot,  Anc.  RelaL  des  Index,  p.  133;  Malte- 
Brnn,  Precis  de  Gtogr.  iv.  1 13;  Mannert,  i.  p.  210; 
Paolino-a-St.  Barth,  Voyage  attx  Index,  ii.  p.  482.) 
The  conjecture  of  Wilford  (As.  Res.  x.  p.  148) 
that  it  may  be  Sumatra,  and  of  Heeren  (Soc.  Reg. 
Catting.  voL  vii.  p.  32)  that  it  is  the  town  of 
“ PontgemoHe,’’  do  not  need  refutation. 

The  other  names  which  this  island  has  bomo 
appear  to  have  been  as  follow:  Salice,  with  its  in- 
habitants, the  Salae,  Serendivus,  Sielediba,  Serendib, 
Zeilan,  Ceylon.  These  are  all  closely  connnected 
and  in  reality  euphonic  modifications  of  one  ori- 
ginal form.  The  first,  Salice, — perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly Saline,  — which  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
when  Ptolemy  wrote  the  common  name  of  Taprobane 
(L  c.y,  is  certainly  derivable  from  Sinaia,  the  Pdli 
form  of  Sinhala  ( M abate . cap.  viL  p.  50):  from  this 
would  naturally  come  the  2if  A*  of  Cosmas  (Cosm. 
Indicopl.  Lc.},  the  termination  of  this  name,  SiS a,  being 
nothing  more  than  the  Sanscrit  dtcipa,  an  island. 
(Cf.  in  the  same  neighbourhood  the  Lakkadtce  and 
MaUsre  islands.)  The  alight  and  common  inter- 
change of  the  L and  R gives  the  Serendivus  of 
Ammianus  (xxiL  7).  From  this,  again,  we  obtain 
the  more  modem  forms  of  the  Arabic,  Dutch,  and 
Engliah.  Sinhala  would  mean  the  abode  of  lions — 
which  word  is  found  with  the  same  sense,  and  the 
form  Sengkialo,  in  the  narrative  of' the  Chinese  travel- 
lers who  visited  Ceylon  in  a.  d.  412.  (Foe-koue-ki, 
p.  xlL,  cf.  p.  328,  Annot.  p.  336).  Besides  these 
names  there  is  one  other  whereby  alone  this  island 
is  known  in  the  sacred  lirahminical  writings.  This 
is  Lanka  (see  Mahdbh.  ii.  30,  v.  1177,  iii.  c.  278, 
Ac.).  It  is  most  likely  that  this  name  had  passed 
out  of  use  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  as  it  ia  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  classical  writers  : it  has 
been,  however,  preserved  by  the  Buddhists,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  notices  in  the  Mahatcanso  (pp.  2, 
3,  49,  Ac.).  (Comp,  also  Colebrooke,  Ess.  ii  p.  427 ; 
Davis  in  As.  Res.  ii.  p.  229.) 

Ceylon  is  a very  mountainous  island,  the  greater 
masses  being  grouped  towards  the  southern  end, 
and  forming  thereby  the  watershed  for  moat  of  its 
rivers.  The  ancients  had  a tolerably  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  these  hills.  To  the  N.  were 
the  Montes  Galibi,  terminating  in  a promontory 
called  Boreum  (now  Cape  Pedro},  and  overlooking 
the  principal  capital,  Anurajapura.  To  the  S.  the 
great  chain  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Malea, 
doubtless  a form  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Mala, 
a mountain.  The  centre  of  this  group  ia  the  well- 
known  Adam's  Peak — in  the  native  Pali  Language, 
Santana  Kuta  (the  Mountain  of  the  Gods)  (Upham, 
Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon,  iii.  p.  202),  and  the  high 
land  now  called  Neura-EUia. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Ceylon,  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  were  the  Pbasia,  which  flowed  from  the 
Montes  Galibi  in  a northern  direction ; the  Ganges 
(now  Mahavali  - Ganga},  the  chief  of  all  the 
streams  whereby  the  island  is  watered,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  which  is  in  the  S.  range,  of  which 
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Adam's  Peak  is  the  pre-eminent  moan  tain  (Brooka 
on  MahavtUa-  Ganga,  Roy.  Geograph.  Jottm.  iii 
p.  223),  and  whose  course  is  nearly  NE. ; the 
Baraces,  which  rose  in  the  M.  Malea,  and  flowed 
SE.  ; and  the  Soanas,  which  flows  from  the  same 
source  in  a westerly  direction.  Besides  these  rivers 
was  the  celebrated  lake  called  Megisba,  the  size  of 
which  has  been  extravagantly  overstated  by  Pliny 
(vi.  22.  b.  24).  It  is  probable  that  this  lake  was 
formed  by  the  connecting  together  of  several  great 
tanks,  many  remains  of  which  still  exist  ; and  thus 
Forbiger  suggests  that  it  may  be  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Mahdrali- Ganga,  in  which  neighbourhood  there 
are  still  extraordinary  remains  of  canals,  earthworks, 
Ac.  (Brooke,  L c.).  It  was  on  the  shores  of  this 
lake  that  Pliny  placed  the  capital  Palaeeimundum, 
with  a population  of  200,000  souls.  The  island 
was  rich  in  towns  and  peoples,  which  are  not  clearly 
distinguished  by  ancient  writers  ; of  these  the 
Anurogramini  with  the  town  Anurogrammon  (now 
Anurajapura}  is  the  most  important.  The  great- 
ness of  this  place,  which  was  the  royal  residence 
of  the  kings  from  b.c.  267  to  a.d.  769  ( Maha - 
wanso,  Introd.  p.  Ixi.),  is  shown  by  the  vast  remains 
which  still  exist  on  the  spot.  (Chapman,  Ancient 
Anurdjdpura,  in  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  ii.  pL  ii. 
p.  463). 

Other  less  known  peoples  and  places  were  the 
Soani,  Sandocandae,  Rhogandani,  Danae  (now 
Tangalle),  the  Morduli  with  their  seaport  Mor- 
dulamne,  the  Nagadibi,  Spartans  (now  Trinco- 
mali),  Maagrammon  (probably  Tamankadawt},  and 
the  Modutti.  For  these  and  many  more  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ptolemy,  who  from  his  own  account  (i. 
17.  § 4),  examined  the  journals  and  conversed  with 
several  persons  who  had  visited  the  island.  It  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  what  he  states,  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  names  preserved  can  bo 
re-produced  in  the  native  Indian  form. 

The  people  who  inhabited  the  island  were  for  the 
most  part  of  Indian  descent,  their  language  being 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  Pali,  one  of  tho 
most  widely  spread  Indian  dialects.  To  this  race 
belong  all  the  monuments  which  remain  of  its  former 
greatness,  together  with  a very  curious  and  authentic 
series  of  annals  which  have  been  of  late  brought  to 
light  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston 
and  the  critical  acumen  of  Mr.  Tumour  ( Maha - 
xcanso ) and  Upham  ( Sacr . Hist.  Books}.  There 
are,  however,  still  existing  in  the  island  some  few 
specimens  of  a wholly  different  race,  locally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Veddaks.  These  wild  and  un- 
civilised people  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  woods 
to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  MahdmU- Ganga;  and  are, 
in  all  probability,  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
race  who  dwelt  in  the  land  antecedent  to  the  arrival 
of  Vigaya  and  his  Indian  followers.  In  physiognomy 
and  colour  they  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  8.  provinces  of  Hindostdn 
and  are,  most  likely,  of  similarly  Scythic  origin. 
(Knox,  Account  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  165?;  Perceval, 
Account  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1803:  Gardiner,  Dcscr. 
of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1807;  Davy,  Ceylon  and  its  In- 
habitants, Lond.  1821;  W.  Hamilton,  India,  ii. 
522;  Ritter,  iv.  2.  p.226;  Lassen,  Indische  A Iterth. 
i.  p.  198  ; Dissert,  de  Taprobane,  Bonn,  1832  ; 
Tumour,  Mahatranso,  Ceylon,  1836;  Jour.  A suit. 
Beng.  vi.  856;  Chapman,  Anc.  City  of  Anurajapura, 
in  Tr.  R.  As.  Soc.  iii.  463;  Chitty,  Rums  of  Tam- 
in  ana  Nuicera,  in  R.  As.  Soc.  vi.  242;  Brooke, 
Mahatella- Ganga,  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  iii.  223.)  [V»] 
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TAPSUS  FLUVIUS.  [Thai-sla] 

TAPU'RA  ( Tawovpa ),  a town  of  uncertain  site  in 
Armenia  Minor,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
7.  § 3).  [L.  S.] 

TAPUREI  (Tcnroupcoi,  Ptol.  vi.  14.  §§  12,  13), 
a tribe  in  Scythia  intra  Imaum.  [T.  H.  L).] 

TAPU'RI  (T dvoupoi  or  Tdnrvpot,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
520;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a tribe  whose  name 
and  probable  habitations  appear,  at  different 
periods  of  history,  to  have  been  extended  along 
n wide  space  of  country  from  Armenia  to  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Oxus.  Strabo  places  them  along- 
side the  Caspian  Gates  and  Kbagae,  in  Parthia, 
(xi.  p.  514),  or  between  the  Eterbices  and  Hyrcani 
(xi.  p.  520),  or  in  company  with  the  Amardi  and 
other  people  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian (xi.  p.  523);  ill  which  last  view  Curtins  (ri.  4. 
§ 24,  viii.  1.  § 13),  Dionysius  (de  Situ  Orbis,  733), 
aud  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18)  may  be  considered  to  co- 
incide. Ptolemy  in  one  place  reckons  them  among 
the  tribes  of  Media  (vi.  2.  §6),  and  in  another  ascribes 
them  to  Margiana  (vi.  10.  § 2).  Their  name  is 
written  with  some  differences  in  different  authors ; 
thus  Tdirovpot  and  Tdirupoi  occur  in  Strabo;  Ta- 
puri  in  Pliny  and  Ourtiua;  Tdwv^jSoi  in  Steph.  B. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  district  of 
Taberistdn  derives  its  name  from  them.  Aelian 
( V.  II.  iii.  1 3)  gives  a peculiar  description  of  the 
Tapuri  who  dwelt  in  Media.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p. 
157.)  rv.j 

TAPU'RI  MONTES,  a chain  of  mountains,  in 
Scythia,  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  apparently  a 
portion  of  the  Altai  range,  towards  its  western  ex- 
tremity (Ptol  vi.  14.  § 7).  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  this  view  of  Ptolemy  is  really 
correct.  It  would  seem  more  likely  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  Tapuri,  a tribe  who  nearly  adjoined 
the  Hyrcani  [Tapuri]  ; and  this  a notice  in  Polybius 
would  appear  clearly  to  imply  (v.  44).  [V.] 

TARACHI  (Tdpax°‘.  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 8),  a tribe 
of  Tnprobane  or  Ceylon , who  occupied  the  SE.  comer 
of  the  Island  below  the  Malea  mountains  (Adam's 
Peak).  They  appear  to  have  had  a port  called  'HMov 
A ifjujy,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
Vintam.  Near  to  them  was  a river  called  the 
Barsce  (Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 5).  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  river  and  the  people  had  once  the  same  name, 
which  has  since  been  modified  by  the  change  of  the 
initial  letters.  [V.] 

TARANDRUS  (T dpavSpot:  Eth.  TapdrSpios),  a 
place  in  Phrygia  of  unknown  site,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stephanus  Byx.  ( *.  *.).  [L.  S.] 

TARANEI,  a people  in  Arabia  Deserta  of  un- 
known site.  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32.) 

TARAS.  [Tarkhtum.] 

TARASCON  (TapaaKtov:  Tara/eon),  a town  in 
the  Provincia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhone , between  A rice  and  Avignon  The  railway 
from  A vignon  to  Marseille  passe*  through  Taras  con, 
and  there  is  a branch  from  Tarascon  to  Mimes. 
Ptolemy  (in  whose  text  the  name  is  written  Tapov- 
<7 x cal')  enumerates  Tarascon  among  the  towns  of  the 
Salyes  [Salykb].  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  says  that  the 
road  from  Ncmausus  (Mimes)  to  Aquae  Sexliae 
passes  through  Ugemum  (tieaucaire)  and  Tarascon, 
and  that  the  distance  from  Ncmausua  to  Aquae 
Sextiae  is  53  Roman  miles  ; which,  as  D’Anville  ob- 
serves, is  not  correct.  In  another  j«ks»agc  (iv.  p.  187) 
Strabo  makes  the  distance  from  Mimes  to  the  bank 
of  the  Rhone  opposite  to  Tarascon  about  100  stadia, 
which  is  exact  enough.  [TARUacOMERSRS.]  [G.  L.] 
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TARBA.  [Tarkiia.] 

TARBELL1  (Tdp&AAoi,  Tdp€«Aoi)  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  among  the  Aquitanian  peoples 
(B.  G.  iii.  27).  They  lived  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean,  on  the  Gallic  bay  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190),  of  which 
they  were  masters.  Gold  was  found  abundantly  m 
their  country,  and  at  little  depth.  Some  pieces  were 
a handful,  and  required  little  purification.  The  Tar- 
belli  extended  southwards  to  the  Aturis  ( Adotrr)  and 
the  Pyrenees,  as  the  passages  cited  from  Tibullus 
(i.  7,  9)  and  Lucan  (PharsaL  i.  42 1 ) show,  so  far 
as  they  are  evidence 

“ Qui  tenet  ct  ripas  Aturi,  quo  littore  curvo 
Moll  iter  admissum  claudit  Tarbellicus  aequor." 

Anson  ins  (Parent,  iv.  1 1)  gives  the  name  u Tar- 
bcllua  " to  the  Ocean  in  these  parts.  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§ 9)  places  the  Tarbelli  south  of  the  Bituriges  Vi- 
visci,  and  makes  their  limits  extend  to  the  Pyrenees. 
He  names  their  city'TSara  A byoberra,  or  Aquae 
Tarbellicae.  [Aquae  Tarbku.ioak.] 

Pliny  (iv.  19)  gives  to  the  Tarbelli  the  epithet  of 
Quatuorsignani,  a term  which  indicates  the  establish- 
ment of  some  Roman  soldiers  in  this  country,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cocoasates,  whom  Pliny  names  Scx- 
signani.  [CocosaATEs.]  The  country  of  the  Tar- 
belli contained  hot  and  cold  springs,  which  were  near 
one  another.  [G.  L.] 

TARBESSUS  (TapSriaois),  a town  of  Pisidia, 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  570).  [L.  S.) 

TARENTl'NUS  SINUS  (4  Taparriror 
Golfo  di  Taranto)  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times  to  the  extensive  gulf  com- 
prised between  the  two  great  promontories  or  peniu- 
sulas  of  Southern  Italy.  It  was  bounded  by  thu 
Iapygian  promontory  (Capo  della  Leuca)  on  the  N., 
and  by  the  Lacinian  promontory  (Capo  dclle  Co- 
lonne)  on  the  S.  ; and  these  natural  limits  being 
clearly  marked,  appear  to  have  been  generally  re- 
cognised by  ancient  geographers.  (Strab.  vi.  pp. 
261,  262;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 12.)  Strabo  tells  ns  it  was  240  miles 
in  extent,  following  the  circuit  of  the  shorts,  and  700 
stadia  (87  £ miles)  across  from  headland  to  headland. 
Pliny  reckons  it  250  miles  in  circuit,  and  100  mile* 
across  the  ojiening.  The  latter  statement  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  truth,  while  Strabos  estimate  is  a 
very  fair  approximation.  This  extensive  golf  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  celebrated  city  of  Tarcntum, 
situated  at  its  N E.  extremity,  and  which  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a good  port,  almost  the  only  ono 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  gulf.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  278.)  But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
its  western  shores  were  lined  by  a succession  of 
Greek  colonies,  which  rose  into  flourishing  cities. 
Crotons,  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  and,  at  a later  period, 
Heraclea  and  Thurii,  all  adorned  this  Hue  of  oosat ; 
the  great  fertility  of  the  territory  com pcn*a ting  for 
the  want  of  natural  harbours.  Oil  the  northern  or 
Iapygian  shore,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  city  was 
Callipolis,  which  never  rose  above  a subordinate  con- 
dition. [K.  H.  B.] 

TARENTUM  (Tdpas,  -ottos:  Eth.  TapavT?ros, 
Tarentinus  ; Taranto),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  situated  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  extensive  bay,  which  derived 
from  it,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  name 
of  the  gulf  of  Tarcntum.  (Tarentinus  Sinus: 
6 TapavTiros  k6\*o%  : Golfo  di  Taranto).  It  was 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Calabria, 
as  that  term  was  used  by  the  Romans;  but  the  Greeks 
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would  generally  have  reckoned  it  a city  of  Magna 
(I  race i a,  and  not  have  regarded  it  as  included  in 
lapygia.  Ita  situation  is  peculiar,  occupying  a 
promontory  or  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  an  ex- 
tensive but  shallow  hay,  now  called  the  Mare  Pic- 
colo, but  in  ancient  times  known  as  the  Port  of 
Tarentum,  an  iulet  of  above  6 miles  in  length,  and 
from  2 to  3 in  breadth,  but  which  was  so  nearly 
closed  at  its  mouth  by  the  peninsula  occupied  by  the 
city,  that  the  latter  is  now  connected  by  a bridge 
with  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  city  originally  occupied 
only  the  same  space  to  which  the  modem  one  is  now 
confined,  that  of  the  low  but  rocky  islet  which  lies 
directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  is  now 
separated  from  the  mainland  at  its  E.  extremity  by 
an  artificial  fosse  or  ditch,  but  was  previously  joined 
to  it  by  a narrow  neck  of  sand.  This  may  probably 
have  been  itself  a later  accumulation ; and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  city  was  originally  founded  on  on 
island,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Ortygia  at  Syra- 
cuse, which  afterwards  became  joined  to  the  main- 
land, and  has  again  been  artificially  separated  from 
it.  As  in  the  case  of  Syracuse,  this  island  or  pen- 
insula afterwards  became  the  Acropolis  of  the  en- 
larged city,  which  extended  itself  widely  over  the 
adjoining  plain. 

Tarentum  was  a Greek  city,  a colony  of  Sparta, 
founded  within  a few  years  after  the  two  Achaean 
colonies  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona.  The  circumstances 
that  led  to  its  foundation  are  related  with  some 
variation  by  Antioch  us  and  Ephorus  (both  cited  by 
Strabo),  but  bothanthore  agree  in  the  main  fact  that 
the  colonists  were  a body  of  young  men,  bom  during 
the  First  Messenian  War  under  circumstances  which 
threw  over  their  birth  a taint  of  illegitimacy,  on 
which  account  they  were  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  other  citizens ; and  after  an  abortive  attempt  at 
creating  a revolution  at  Sparta,  they  determined  to 
emigrate  in  a body  under  a leader  named  Phalan- 
thus.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Partheniae,  in  allusion  to  their  origin.  Phalanthus, 
who  was  apparently  himself  one  of  the  disparaged 
class,  and  had  been  the  chief  of  the  conspirators  at 
Sparta,  after  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  became 
the  leader  and  founder  of  the  new  colony.  (Antio- 
ebus,  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.278;  Ephorus,  lb.  p.  279; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  551 ; Diod.  xv.  66;  Justin,  iii.  4; 
Scymn.  Ch.  332.)  Both  Antiochus  and  Ephorus 
represent  them  as  establishing  themselves  without 
difficulty  on  the  spot,  and  received  in  a friendly 
manner  by  the  natives  ; and  this  is  far  more  probable 
than  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  according  to  which 
they  fouod  themselves  in  constant  warfare;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a long  struggle  that  they  were  able 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Tarentum.  (Paus.  x. 
10.  § 6.)  The  same  author  represents  that  city  as 
previously  occupied  by  the  indigenous  tribes,  and 
already  a great  and  powerful  city,  but  this  is  highly 
improbable.  The  name,  however,  is  probably  of 
native  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  small  river  or  stream  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  known  as  the  Taras;  though,  as  usual, 
the  Greeks  derived  it  from  an  eponymous  hero  named 
Taras,  who  was  represented  as  a son  of  Neptune  and 
a nymph  of  the  country.  (Paus.  Ib.  § 8.)  It  is 
certain  that  the  hero  Taras  continued  to  be  an  object 
of  special  worship  at  Tarentum,  while  Phalanthus, 
who  was  revered  as  their  Oekiat,  was  frequently 
associated  with  him,  and  gradually  became  the  sub- 
ject of  many  legends  of  a very  mythical  character, 
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in  some  of  which  he  appears  to  have  l»een  confounded 
with  Taras  himself.  (Paus.  x.  10.  §§  6-8,  13. 
§ 10;  Serv.  ad  Am.  l.c  ) Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  character  of  Phu- 
lanthus,  or  the  Lacedaemonian  origin  of  Tarentum, 
which  was  confirmed  by  numerous  local  names  and 
religious  observances  still  retained  there  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  (Pol.  viii.  30,  35.)  The  Roman 
poets  also  abound  in  allusions  to  this  origin  of  the 
Tarentines.  (ilor.  Carat,  iii.  5.  56,  ii.  6.  1 1 ; Ovid. 
Met.  xv.  50,  &c.)  The  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Tarentum  is  given  by  Hieronymus  as  n.  c.  708,  and 
this,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
related  in  connection  with  it,  is  probably  correct, 
though  no  other  author  has  mentioned  the  precise 
date.  (Hieron.  Cbron.  ad  OL  xviii.) 

The  history  of  Tarentum,  for  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  its  existence,  is,  like  that  of  most  other 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  almost  wholly  unknown. 
But  the  main  fact  is  well  attested  that  it  attained 
to  great  power  and  prosperity,  though  apparently  at 
first  overshadowed  by  the  superior  power  of  the 
Achaean  cities,  so  thut  it  was  not  till  a later  period 
that  it  assumed  the  predominant  position  among  the 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  which  it  ultimately  at- 
tuned. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  owed  this 
prosperity  mainly  to  the  natural  advantages  of  its 
situation.  (Scymn.  Cb.  332 — 336;  Strab.  vi.  p.  278.) 
Though  its  territory  was  not  so  fertile,  or  so  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain  as  those  of  Meta- 
pontum  and  Siris,  it  was  admirably  suited  for  the 
growth  of  olives,  and  its  pastures  produced  wool  ot 
the  finest  qoality,  while  its  port,  or  inner  sea  as  it 
was  called,  abounded  in  sbell-fish  of  all  descriptions, 
among  which  the  Murex,  which  produced  the  cele- 
brated purple  dye,  was  the  most  important  and 
valuable.  But  it  was  especially  the  excellence  of 
its  port  to  which  Tarentum  owed  its  rapid  rise  to 
opulence  and  power.  This  was  not  only  landlocked 
and  secure,  but  was  the  only  safe  harbour  of  any 
extent  on  the  whole  shores  of  the  Tarentiue  gulf; 
and  as  neither  Brundusium  nor  Hydruntum,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Messapian  peninsula,  had  as  yet 
attained  to  any  eminence,  or  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a seafaring  people,  the  port  of  Tarentum  became 
the  chief  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  all  this  part 
of  Italy.  (Pol.  x.  1;  Flor.  i.  18.  § 3.)  The  story 
of  Arion,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (i.  24)  indicates 
the  existence  of  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
Corinth  and  other  cities  of  Greece  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Periander,  b.  c.  625-— 585. 

As  the  Tarentines  gradually  extended  their  power 
over  the  adjoining  territories,  they  naturally  came 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  native  tribes  of  the 
interior, — the  Messapians  and  Peucetians;  and  the 
first  events  of  their  history  recorded  to  us  relate  to 
their  wars  with  these  nations.  Their  offerings  at 
Delphi  noticed  by  Pausanias  (x.  10.  § 6,  13.  § 10), 
recorded  victories  over  both  these  nations,  in  one  of 
which  it  appears  that  Opis,  a king  of  the  Iapygians, 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peucetians, 
was  slain ; but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dates 
or  circumstances  of  these  battles.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  Tarentines  were  continually  gain- 
ing ground,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
Messapian  towns  one  after  the  other,  until  their 
progress  was  clwcked  by  a great  disaster,  their  own 
forces,  together  with  those  of  the  Rhegians,  who 
had  been  sent  to  their  assistance,  being  totally  de- 
feated by  the  barbarians  with  great  slaughter. 
( Herod,  vii.  170;  Diod.  xi.  52.)  So  heavy  was  their 
4 A 4 
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loss  that  Herodotus,  without  stating  the  numbers, 
says  it  was  the  greatest  slaughter  of  Greeks  that 
had  occurred  up  to  his  time.  The  loss  seems  to 
have  fallen  especially  upon  the  nobles  and  wealthier 
citizens,  so  that  it  became  the  occasion  of  a political 
revolution,  and  the  government,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  an  aristocracy,  became  thenceforth  a 
pure  democracy.  (Ariat.  Pot  v.  3.)  Of  the  in- 
ternal condition  and  constitution  of  Tarentum  pre- 
viously to  this  time,  we  know  scarcely  anything, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  its  institutions  were  at 
first  copied  from  those  of  the  parent  city  of  Sparta. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  its  government  as  a woKirtta,  in 
the  sense  of  a mixed  government  or  commonwealth; 
while  Herodotus  incidentally  notices  a king  of  Ta- 
rentum (iii.  156),  not  long  before  the  Persian  War, 
who  was  doubtless  a king  after  the  Spartan  model. 
The  institutions  of  a democratic  tendency  noticed 
with  commendation  by  Aristotle  ( PoL  vl  5)  pro- 
bably belong  to  the  later  and  democratic  period  of 
the  constitution.  We  hear  but  little  also  of  Tarentum 
in  connection  with  the  revolutions  arising  out  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Pythagoreans : that  sect 
had  apparently  not  established  itself  so  strongly 
there  as  in  the  Achaean  cities;  though  many  Taren- 
tines  are  enumerated  among  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  it  is  clear  that  the  city  had  not  altogether 
escaped  their  influence.  (Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth.  262, 
266;  Porpbyr.  Pit  Pytk.  56.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Tarentines  by  the  Messapians, 
which  is  referred  by  Diodorus  to  B.C.  473  (Diod. 
xl  52),  is  the  first  event  in  the  history  of  Tarentum 
to  which  we  can  assign  a definite  date.  Great  as 
that  blow  may  have  been,  it  did  not  produce  any 
permanent  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
city,  which  still  appears  as  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  Magna  Grnecia.  We  next  hear  of  the  Ta- 
rentines as  interfering  to  prevent  the  Thurians,  who 
had  been  recently  established  in  Italy,  from  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  district  of  the  Siritis. 
On  what  grounds  the  Tarentines  could  lay  claim  to 
this  district,  which  was  separated  from  them  by  the 
intervening  territory  of  Metapontum,  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but  they  carried  ou  war  for  some  time 
against  the  Thurians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
Spartan  exile  Cleandridas;  until  at  length  the  dis- 
pute was  terminated  by  a compromise,  and  a new 
colony  named  Heradeia  was  founded  in  the  con- 
tested territory  (u.  c.  432),  in  which  the  citizens  of 
both  states  participated,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  be  considered  as  a colony  of  Tarentum. 
(Antioch,  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Diod.  xii.  23,  36.) 
At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
the  Tarentines  kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  and 
contented  themselves  with  refusing  all  supplies 
and  assistance  to  the  Athenian  fleet  (Time.  vi. 
44),  while  they  afforded  shelter  to  the  Corinthian 
and  Laconian  ships  under  Gylippus  (76.  104), 
but  they  did  not  even  prevent  the  second  fleet 
under  Demosthenes  and  Kuryroedon  from  touch- 
ing at  the  islands  of  the  Choerades,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  their  harbour,  and  taking 
on  board  some  auxiliaries  furnished  by  the  Messa- 
pians. (Id.  vii.  33.) 

Another  long  interval  now  elapses,  during  which 
the  history  of  Tarentum  is  to  us  almost  a blank  ; 
yet  the  few  notices  wc  hear  of  the  city  represent  it 
as  in  a state  of  great  prosperity.  We  are  told 
that  at  one  time  (apparently  about  380 — 360  n.c.) 
Archytas,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  over  the  government,  and  filled 
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the  office  of  Strategus  or  general  no  less  than  seven 
times,  though  it  was  prohibited  by  lav  to  hold  it 
more  than  once  ; and  was  successful  in  every  cam- 
paign. (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  4.  §§  79 — 82.)  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Tarentines  were  fur  from 
enjoying  unbroken  peace.  The  hostilities  alluded  to 
were  probably  but  a renewal  of  their  old  warfare 
with  the  Messapians  ; but  the  security  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Italy  was  now  menaced  by  two  more  for- 
midable foes,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  the  south, 
and  the  Lucanians  on  the  north  and  west.  The 
Tarentines,  indeed,  seem  to  have  at  first  looked  upon 
both  dangers  with  comparative  indifference  : their 
remote  position  secured  them  from  the  immediate 
brunt  of  the  attack,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
they  at  first  joined  in  the  general  league  of  the  Greek 
cities  to  resist  the  danger  which  threatened  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  calamities  which  befd  the  more 
southern  cities,  the  destruction  of  some  by  Diony- 
sius, and  the  humiliation  of  others,  tended  only  to 
raise  Tarentum  in  comparison,  while  that  city  itself 
enjoyed  an  immunity  from  all  hostile  attacks  ; and 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  at  this  period  that  Ta- 
rentum first  rose  to  the  preponderating  position 
among  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  it  thence- 
forth enjoyed  without  a rival.  It  was  apparently  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  that  superiority,  that  wlien 
Tarentum  had  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Greek 
cities,  the  place  of  meeting  of  their  congress  was 
fixed  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Heracleia.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  280.) 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Tarentines  any  longer  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  contest  with  the  Lucanians, 
whose  formidable  power  was  now  beginning  to 
threaten  all  the  cities  in  Magna  Graecia ; and  they 
now  appear  as  taking  a leading  part  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  those  barbarians.  But  they  were  not 
content  with  their  own  resources,  and  called  in  suc- 
cessively to  their  assistance  several  foreign  leaflets 
and  generals  of  renown.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italy  with  a considerable  force.  Of  his  operations 
there  we  have  no  account,  but  he  appears  to  have 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years,  as  Diodorus 
places  his  first  landing  in  Italy  in  b.  c.  346,  while 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain  was 
not  fought  till  the  same  lime  as  that  of  Cliaeroneia, 
b.  c.  338.  (Diod.  xri.  63,  88.)  This  action,  in 
which  Archidamus  himself,  and  almost  all  the 
troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Greece 
perished,  was  fought  (as  we  are  told),  not  with  the 
Lucanians,  but  with  the  Messapians,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manduria,  only  24  miles  from  Tarentum 
(Pint.  Agu.  3 ; Paua.  iii  10.  § 5;  Diod. L e.);  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  both  nations 
were  united,  and  tliat  the  Lucanians  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Messapians,  as  the  okl  enemies  of  Taren- 
tum.  Henceforth,  indeed,  we  find  both  names 
continually  united.  A few  years  after  the  death  of 
Archidamus,  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  was  invited 
by  the  Tarentines,  and  landed  in  Italy,  b.  c.  332. 
The  operations  of  his  successive  campaigns,  which 
were  continued  till  b.  c.  326,  are  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  but  he  appears  to  have  first  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Messapians,  and  compelled  them 
to  oouclude  a peace  with  the  Tarentines,  before  he 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians.  But  his  arms  were  attended  with  con- 
siderable success  in  this  quarter  also:  he  defeated 
the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  in  s crest  battle  near 
I'aestum,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  Brut- 
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tian  territory.  Meanwhile,  howerer,  he  had  quar- 
relled with  his  allies  the  Tarentines,  so  that  he 
turned  against  them,  took  their  colony  of  Heracleia, 
and  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  congress  of  the 
Greek  cities  from  thence  to  a place  on  the  river 
Acalandrus,  in  the  territory  of  Thurii.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  280  ; Liv.  viii.  24  ; Justin,  zii.  2.)  Hence  his 
death,  in  b.c.  226,  only  liberated  the  Tarentines 
from  an  enemy  instead  of  depriving  them  of  an  ally. 
They  appear  from  this  time  to  have  either  remained 
tranquil  or  carried  on  the  contest  single-handed,  till 
b.  c.  303,  when  we  find  them  again  invoking  foreign 
assistance,  and,  as  on  a former  occasion,  sending  to 
Sparta  for  aid.  This  was  again  furnished  them, 
and  a large  army  of  mercenaries  landed  at  Tarentuin 
under  Cleonymus,  the  uncle  of  the  Spartan  king. 
But  though  be  compelled  the  Messapians  and  Luca- 
nians  to  sue  for  peace,  Cleonymus  won  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  Greek  allies  by  bis  arrogance  and 
luxurious  habits,  and  became  the  object  of  general 
hatred  before  he  quitted  Italy.  (Diod.  xx.  104.) 
According  to  Strabo,  the  Tarentines  subsequently 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Agathocles  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
280);  but  we  find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  he  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  lapygians  and  Peucetians,  which  coold  hardly 
have  been  done  with  favourable  intentions  towards 
Tarentum.  (Diod.  xxi.  p.  490.) 

Not  long  after  this  the  Tarentines  first  came  into 
collision  with  a more  formidable  foe  than  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Messapians  and  Lucanians.  The  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  in  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  latter  people,  the  Apulians  and 
Lucanians,  were  from  time  to  time  involved,  had 
rendered  the  name  and  power  of  Rome  familiar  to 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  and  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  though  their  arms  were  not  carried 
into  that  part  of  Italy  till  abont  b.  c.  283,  when 
they  rendered  assistance  to  the  Tburians  against  the 
Lucanians  [Thurii].  But  long  before  this,  as 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Samnite 
War  (b.  c.  326),  the  Tarentines  are  mentioned  in 
Roman  history  as  supporting  the  Neapolitans  with 
promises  of  succour,  which,  however,  they  never 
sent ; and  afterwards  exciting  the  Lucanians  to  war 
against  the  Romans.  (Liv.  viii.  27.)  Again,  in 
b.  a 321  we  are  told  that  they  sent  a haughty  em- 
hassy  to  command  the  Samnites  and  Romans  to 
desist  from  hostilities,  and  threatened  to  declare  war 
on  whichever  party  refused  to  obey.  (Id.  ix.  14.) 
Bat  on  this  occasion  also  they  did  not  put  their 
threat  in  execution.  At  a subsequent  period,  pro- 
bably about  b.  c.  303  (Arnold’s  Rome , vol.  ii.  p. 
315),  the  Tarentines  concluded  a treaty  with  Rome, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Roman  shipe  of 
war  should  pass  the  Lacinian  cape.  (Appian,  Sam- 
nU.  7.)  It  was  therefore  a direct  breach  of  this 
treaty  when,  in  b.  a 302,  a Roman  squadron  of  ten 
shipe  under  L.  Cornelius,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Tburians,  entered  the  Taren- 
tine gulf,  and  even  approached  within  sight  of  the 
city.  The  Tarentines,  whose  hostile  disposition  was 
already  only  half  concealed,  and  who  are  said  to 
have  been  tho  prime  movers  in  organising  the  con- 
federacy against  Rome  which  led  to  the  Fourth  Sam- 
nite War  (Zonar.  viii.  2.),  immediately  attacked  the 
Roman  shipe,  sunk  foqrof  them,  and  took  one.  After 
this  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  Thurians  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  called  in  the  Romans,  expelled 
the  Roman  garrison,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  (Appian,  Sanm.  7.  § 1 ; Zonar.  viii. 
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2.)  The  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Tarentum  to 
complain  of  these  outrages;  but  their  demands  being 
refused,  and  their  ambassador  treated  with  con- 
tumely, they  had  now  no  choice  hut  to  declare  war 
upon  the  Tarentines,  me.  281.  (Appiau,  L c.  § 2; 
Zonar.  L c. ; Dion  Cass.  Fr.  1 45.)  Nevertheless, 
the  war  was  at  first  carried  on  with  little  energy  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  Tarentines,  following  their  usual 
policy,  had  invited  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  their 
assistance.  That  monarch  readily  accepted  the  over- 
ture, and  sent  over  his  general  Milo  to  occupy  the 
citadel  of  Tarentum  with  3000  men,  while  he  himself 
followed  in  the  winter.  (Zonar.  viii.  2 ; Plut.  I'yrrh. 
15,  16.) 

It  is  usual  to  represent  the  Tarentines  as  at  this 
period  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  so  that  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  hence  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus. 
But  there  is  certainly  much  exaggeration  in  this 
view.  They  were  no  doubt  accustomed  to  rely  much 
upon  the  arms  of  mercenaries,  but  so  were  all  the 
more  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  ; and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Tarentines  themselves  (apart  from  their  allies 
and  mercenaries),  furnished  not  only  a considerable 
body  of  cavalry,  but  a large  force  or  phalanx  of 
heavy -armed  infantry,  called  the  Leucaspids,  from 
their  white  shields,  who  are  especially  mentioned  us 
serving  under  Pyrrhus  at  the  battle  of  Asculum. 
(Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Didot.  1,  5.)  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  campaigns  of  that 
monarch.  His  firet  successes  for  a time  saved 
Tarentum  itself  from  the  brunt  of  the  war  : but 
when  he  at  length,  after  his  final  defeat  by  Curius, 
withdrew  from  Italy  (b.  c.  274),  it  was  evident  that 
the  full  weight  of  the  Roman  arms  would  fall  upon 
Tarentum.  Pyrrhus,  indeed,  left  Milo  with  a gar- 
rison to  defend  the  city,  but  the  Tarentines  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  which 
was  disposed  to  submit  to  Rome,  while  the  other 
applied  for  assistance  to  Carthage.  A Carthaginian 
fleet  was  actually  sent  to  Tarentum,  but  it  arrived 
too  late,  for  Milo  had  already  capitulated  and  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
consul  Papirius,  b.  c.  272.  (Zonar.  viii.  6 ; Oros. 
iv.  3.) 

From  this  time  Tarentum  continued  subject  to 
Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  indeed  left  in  posses- 
sion of  their  own  laws  and  nominal  independence, 
but  the  city  was  jealously  watched ; and  a Roman 
legion  seems  to  have  been  commonly  stationed  there. 
(Pol.  ii.  24.)  During  the  First  Punic  War  the 
Tarentines  are  mentioned  as  furnishing  ships  to  the 
Romans  (Pol.  i.  20):  but  with  this  exception  we 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when 
it  became  a military  poet  of  great  importance. 
Hannibal  was  from  an  early  period  desirous  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city,  which,  with  its  excellent 
port,  would  at  once  have  secured  his  communications 
with  Africa.  It  is  evident  also  that  there  was  a strong 
Carthaginian  party  in  the  city,  who  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  opened  negotiations  with  Han- 
nibal, and  renewed  them  upon  a subsequent  occasion 
(Liv.  xxii.  61,  xxiv.  13);  but  they  were  kept  down 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  garrison,  and  it  was 
not  till  b.  c.  212  that  Nico  and  Philemenos,  two  of 
the  leaders  of  this  party,  found  nn  opportunity  to 
betray  the  city  into  his  hands.  (Liv.  xxv.  8 — 10; 
Pol.  viii.  26 — 33.)  Even  then  the  Roman  garrison 
still  held  the  citadel;  and  Hannibal  having  failed  in 
hb  attempts  to  carry  this  fortress  by  assault,  was 
cou uk.' lied  to  resort  to  a blockade.  Ue  cut  it  off  uu 
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the  Und  side  by  drawing  a double  line  of  fortifica- 
tions across  the  isthmus,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  sea  by  dragging  a part  of  the  fleet  which  was 
shut  up  within  the  inner  port  (or  Mare  Piccolo ), 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  and 
launching  it  again  in  the  outer  bay.  (Pol.  viii. 
34 — 36;  Liv.  xxv.  11.)  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  Carthaginians  continued  masters  of 
the  city,  while  the  Roman  garrison  still  maintained 
possession  of  the  citadel,  and  the  besiegers  were 
unable  altogether  to  prevent  them  from  receiving 
supplies  from  without,  though  on  one  occasion  the 
Romans,  having  sent  a considerable  fleet  under  D. 
Quintius  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place,  this  was 
met  by  the  Tarentines,  and  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict the  Roman  fleet  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 
(Liv.  xxv.  15,  xxvl  39,  xxvil  3.)  At  length  in 
b.  c.  209  Fabiua  determined  if  possible  to  wrest 
from  Hannibal  the  possession  of  this  important  poet; 
and  laid  siege  to  Tarentum  while  the  Carthaginian 
general  was  opposed  to  Marcellus.  Ho  himself  en- 
camped on  the  N.  of  the  port,  close  to  the  entrance, 
so  that  he  readily  put  himself  in  communication 
with  M.  Livios,  the  commander  of  the  citadel.  But 
while  he  was  preparing  his  ships  and  engines  for  the 
assault,  an  accident  threw  in  his  way  the  oppor- 
tunity of  surprising  the  city,  of  which  he  made 
himself  master  with  little  difficulty.  The  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  a 
large  jiart  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  city 
was  given  up  to  plunder.  (Id.  xxvii.  12,  15,  16; 
Plut.  Fab.  21 — 23.)  Livy  praises  the  magna- 

nimity of  Fabios  in  not  carrying  off  the  statues  and 
other  works  of  art  in  which  Tarentum  abounded 
(Liv.  xxvii.  16;  Plut.  Fab.  23);  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  transferred  from  thence  to  Rome  a celebrated 
statue  of  Hercules  by  Lysippus,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  adorn  the  Capitol.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  278; 
Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18.)  The  vast  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors 
sufficiently  bears  out  the  accounts  of  the  great 
wealth' of  the  Tarentines.  (Liv.  L c.) 

Tarentum  had  already  suffered  severely  on  its 
caplnrc  by  Hannibal,  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
it  sustained  a still  severer  blow  when  it  was  retaken 
by  Fabius.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  278.)  It  was  at  first 
proposed  to  degrade  it  to  a condition  similar  to  that 
of  Capua,  but  this  was  opposed  by  Fabius,  and  the 
decision  was  postponed  till  after  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  25.)  What  the  final  resolution  of  the  senate 
was,  we  know  not ; but  Tarentum  is  alluded  to  at  a 
subsequent  period,  as  still  retaining  its  position  of 
an  allied  city,  “urbs  foederata.**  (Liv.  xxxv.  16.) 
It  is  certain  that  it  still  remained  the  chief  place  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  was  the  customary  residence 
of  the  praetor  or  other  magistrate  who  was  sent  to 
the  S.  of  Italy.  Thus  we  find  in  b.  c.  185,  L. 
Postil  mi  us  sent  thither  to  carry  on  investigations 
into  the  conspiracies  that  had  arisen  oat  of  the 
Bacchanalian  rites,  as  well  as  among  the  slave 
population.  (Liv.  xxxix.  29,  41.)  But  it  is  never- 
theless clear  that  it  was  (in  common  with  the  other 
Greek  cities  of  this  part  of  Italy)  fallen  into  a state 
of  great  decay;  and  hence,  in  b.  c.  123,  among  the 
colonies  sent  out  by  C.  Gracchus,  was  one  to  Taren- 
tum, which  appears  to  have  assumed  the  title  of 
Colonia  Neptunia.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15;  Plin  iii.  11. 
s.  16;  see  Mommsen,  in  Berichte  der  Sdchsiteken 
Gestllechaft  for  1849,  pp.  49—51.)  According  to 
Strabo  this  colony  became  a flourishing  one,  ;uid  the 
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city  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  in  his  day.  But 
it  was  greatly  fallen  from  its  former  splendour,  and 
only  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  with  a 
small  part  of  the  adjoining  isthmus.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
278.)  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
still  retained  the  Greek  language  and  manners,  in 
common  with  Neapolis  nnd  Rhegium.  (75.  p.  253.) 
The  salubrity  of  its  climate,  as  well  as  the  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and,  above  all,  the  importance  of  its 
port,  preserved  it  from  the  complete  decay  into  which 
so  many  of  the  cities  of  Magna  G rr.ee ia  fell  under  the 
Roman  government.  It  b repeatedly  mentioned 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Sex.  Pompeius  as  a naval  station  of  importance;  and 
it  was  there  that  in  b.  c.  36  a fresh  arrangement 
was  come  to  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  which 
wo  find  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  as  the  44  Tarentinum 
foedos.”  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  40,  v.  50,  80, 84,  93 
— 99;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  10.) 

Even  under  the  Empire  Tarentum  continued  to  be 
one  of  tiie  chief  seaports  of  Italy,  though  in  some 
measure  eclipsed  by  the  growing  importance  of 
Brundnsium.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  12,  UisL  ii.  83.) 
An  additional  colony  of  veterans  was  sent  there  un- 
der Nero,  but  with  little  effect,  most  of  them  having 
soon  again  dispersed.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27.)  No 
subsequent  mention  of  Tarentum  is  found  in  history 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  but  it 
then  appears  as  a considerable  town,  and  bears  an 
important  part  in  the  Gothic  Wars  on  account  of  its 
strength  as  a fortress,  and  the  excellence  of  its  port. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  23,  27,  37,  iv.  26,  34.)  It  was 
taken  by  Belisarius,  but  retaken  by  Totila  in  a.  d. 
549,  and  continued  in  the  bands  of  the  Goths  till  it 
was  finally  wrested  from  them  by  Nanus.  From 
that  time  it  continued  subject  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire till  a.  d.  661,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Lom- 
bard Romoaldus,  duke  of  Beneventuxn  (P.  Diac. 
vi.  1)  ; and  afterwards  fell  successively  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Greek  emperors.  The 
latter  did  not  finally  lose  their  hold  of  it  till  it  was 
taken  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1063.  It  has  ever 
since  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
modern  city  of  Tarentum  has  a population  of  about 
20,000  bouIs;  it  b the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
still  ranks  as  the  most  important  city  in  Ihb  part  of 
Italy.  But  it  b confined  to  the  space  occupied  by 
the  ancient  citadel,  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
or  promontory  between  the  two  ports:  this  b now  an 
island,  the  low  btbmus  which  connected  it  with  the 
mainland  having  been  cut  through  by  king  Ferdi- 
nand L,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  its  fortifi- 
cations. 

Scarcely  any  remains  are  now  extant  of  the  cele- 
brated and  opulent  city  of  Tarentum.  “ Never 
(says  Swinburne)  was  a place  more  completely 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.’*  Some  slight  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  (of  course  of  Roman  date) 
are  visible  outside  the  walla  of  the  modern  city; 
while  within  it  the  convent  of  the  Celestiues  b built 
on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple.  Et'en  the 
exteut  of  the  ancient  city  can  be  very  imperfectly 
determined.  A few  slight  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
walls  are,  however,  vbiblc  near  an  old  church  which 
bears  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  di  Murctta,  about  2 
miles  from  the  gates  of  the  modem  city;  and  tbero 
b no  doubt  that  the  walls  extended  from  thence,  on 
the  one  side  to  the  Mare  Piccolo , on  the  other  si  tie 
to  the  outer  sea.  The  general  form  of  the  city  was 
thus  triangular,  having  the  citadel  at  the  a}«x, 
which  is  now  joined  to  the  opposite  shore  by  a 
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bridge  of  seven  arches.  This  was  already  the  case  received  the  insult  which  finally  led  to  the  min  of 
in  Strabo’s  time,  though  no  mention  of  it  is  found  the  city.  (Flor.  i.  18.  § 3;  Yal.  Max.  ii.  2.  § 5; 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  by  HannihaL  Appian,  SamniL  7.) 

The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  city  Livy  inaccurately  describes  the  citadel  as  standing 
cannot  be  better  described  than  they  are  by  Strabo,  on  lofty  cliffs  (“praealtis  rupibus,”  xxv.  11):  the 
He  says  : 44  While  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  on  which  it  stood  rises  indeed  (as  observed 
Tarentine  gulf  is  destitute  of  ports,  there  is  here  by  Strabo)  a little  above  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  it 
a very  large  and  fair  port,  closed  at  the  entrance  is  composed  of  a rocky  soil ; bnt  the  whole  site  is 
by  a large  bridge,  and  not  less  than  100  stadia  low,  and  no  part  of  it  rises  to  any  considerable  ole- 
in circumference.  [This  is  beneath  the  truth : the  vation.  The  hills  also  that  surround  the  J fare  Pic- 
Mar e Piccolo  is  more  than  16  miles  (128  stadia)  colo  are  of  trifling  height,  and  slope  very  gradually 
in  circuit.]  On  the  side  towards  the  inner  recess  of  to  its  banks,  as  well  as  to  the  6hore  of  the  outer  sea. 
the  port  it  forms  an  isthmus  with  the  exterior  sea,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  port  of  Tarentum, 
so  that  the  city  lies  upon  a peninsula;  and  the  neck  properly  so  called,  was  the  inlet  now  called  the  Mare 
of  the  isthmus  is  so  low  that  ships  can  easily  be  Piccolo  or  44  Little  Sea,"  but  outside  this  the  sea  on 
drawn  ovtc  the  land  from  one  aide  to  the  other,  the  S.  side  of  the  city  forms  a bay  or  roadstead, 
The  whole  city  also  lies  low,  but  rises  a little  which  affords  good  shelter  to  shipping,  being  par- 
towards  the  citadel.  The  ancient  wall  comprises  a tially  sheltered  from  the  SW.  by  the  two  small 
circuit  of  great  extent;  but  now  the  greater  part  of  islands  of  S.  Pietro  and  S.  Paolo , apparently  the 
the  space  adjoining  the  isthmus  is  deserted,  and  same  which  were  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
only  that  part  still  subsists  which  adjoins  the  mouth  Choeradrs.  (Time.  viL  33.) 
of  the  port,  where  also  the  Acropolis  is  situated.  Tarentum  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  tho 
The  portion  still  remaining  is  such  as  to  make  up  a salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility  of  its  terri- 
considerable  city.  It  has  a splendid  Gymnasium,  tory.  Its  advantages  in  both  respects  are  extolled 

and  a good-sized  Agora,  in  which  stands  the  bronze  by  Horace  in  a well-known  ode  ( Carm.  ii.  6),  who 

colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  largest  in  existence  says  that  its  honey  was  equal  to  that  of  Hymettus, 
next  to  that  at  Rhodes.  In  the  interval  between  and  its  olives  to  those  of  Venafrum.  Varro  also 
the  Agora  and  the  mouth  of  the  port  is  the  Acropolis,  praised  its  honey  as  the  best  in  Italy  (a/?.  Macrvb. 
which  retains  only  a few  remnants  of  the  splendid  Sat.  ii.  12).  Its  oil  and  wines  enjoyed  a nearly 
monuments  with  which  it  was  adorned  in  ancient  equal  reputation;  the  choicest  quality  of  the  latter 
times.  For  the  greater  part  were  either  destroyed  seems  to  have  been  that  produced  at  Aulon  (Hot. 
by  the  Carthaginians  when  they  took  the  city,  or  L c.;  Martial,  xiii.  125;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8),  a Tal- 
carried  off  as  booty  by  the  Romans,  when  they  made  ley  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  still 

themselves  masters  of  it  by  assault.  Among  these  called  Monte  Melon e [Aulon].  But  the  choicest 

is  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  in  tho  production  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was 
Capitol,  a work  of  Lysippus,  which  was  dedicated  its  wool,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  acknow- 
tiiere  as  an  offering  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  took  lodged  supremacy  over  that  of  all  parts  of  Italy 

the  city.”  (Strab.  vi.  p.  278.)  (Plin.  xxix.  2.  s.  9;  Martial,  /.  c.;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii. 

In  the  absence  of  all  extant  remains  there  is  very  2.  § 18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Colum.  vii.  2.  § 3.) 
little  to  be  added  to  the  above  description.  But  Nor  was  this  owing  solely  to  natural  advantages,  as 
Polybius,  in  his  detailed  narrative  of  the  capture  of  we  learn  that  the  Tarentines  bestowed  the  greatest 
the  city  by  Hannibal,  supplies  us  with  some  local  care  upon  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
names  and  details.  The  principal  gate  on  the  E.  : the  bleed  of  sheep.  (Colum.  vii.  4.)  Taren- 
Mtle  of  the  city,  in  the  outer  line  of  walls,  seems  to  turn  was  noted  likewise  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
have  been  that  called  the  Temenid  Gate  (at'  wuAcu  | which  supplied  the  famous  Tarentiue  cavalry,  which 
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mound  or  tumulus  called  the  tomb  of  Hyacinthos,  abounded  also  in  various  kinds  of  fruits  of  the 
whose  worship  had  obviously  been  brought  from  choicest  quality,  especially  pears,  figs,  and  chestnuts, 
Sparta.  A broad  street  called  the  Batheia,  or  Low  and  though  not  as  fertile  in  corn  as  the  western 
Street,  led  apparently  from  this  gate  towards  the  in-  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  was  nevertheless  well 
tenor  of  the  city.  This  from  its  name  may  be  con-  ! adapted  to  its  cultivation.  At  the  same  time  its 
jectured  to  have  lain  close  to  the  port  and  the  ' shores  produced  abundance  of  shell-fish  of  all  de- 
water's edge,  while  another  broad  street  led  from  scriptions,  which  formed  in  ancient  times  a favourito 
thence  to  the  Agora.  (75.  31.)  Another  street  article  of  diet.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  in- 
callcd  the  Soteira  (Sarrttpa)  was  apparently  on  the  habitants  of  Taranto  subsist  to  a great  extent  upon 
opposite  side  of  the  city  from  the  Batheia,  and  must  | the  shell-fish  produced  in  tho  Mare  Jyiccolo  in  a 
therefore  have  adjoined  the  outer  sea.  (75.  36.)  profusion  almost  incredible.  Its  Pectcns  or  scallops 
Immediately  adjoining  the  Agora  was  the  Museum  enjoyed  a special  reputation  with  tho  Roman  epi- 
(Mowrrib*'),  a public  building  which  seems  to  have  cures.  (Hor.  SaL  ii.  4.  34.)  But  by  far  the  most 
served  for  festivals  and  public  banquets,  rather  than  valuable  production  of  this  class  was  the  Murex, 
for  any  purposes  connected  with  its  name.  (/6.  which  furnished  the  celebrated  purple  dye.  Tho 
27,  29.)  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  tho  site  of  Tarentine  purple  was  considered  secoud  only  to  the 
the  theatre,  alluded  to  by  Polybius  ou  the  same  Tyrian,  and  for  a long  time  was  the  most  valuable 
occasion,  except  that  it  was  decidedly  within  the  known  to  the  Romans.  (Corn.  Nep.  ap.  Plin.  ix. 
city,  which  was  not  always  the  case.  Strabo  docs  i 39.  s.  63.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  cou- 
not  notice  it,  but  it  must  have  been  a building  of  tinued  to  enjoy  a high  reputation.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1 , 
large  size,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  the  general  assem-  207.)  So  extensive  were  the  manufactories  of  this 
blies  of  the  people,  which  were  generally  held  in  it,  dye  at  Tarentum  that  considerable  mounds  are  still 
as  was  the  case  also  at  Syracuse  and  in  other  Greek  , visible  on  the  shore  of  the  Mart  Piccolo,  composed 
cities.  This  is  particularly  mentioned  on  several  wholly  of  broken  shells  of  this  species.  (Swiubuiue’s 
occasions;  it  was  there  that  the  Koinau  ambassadors  TraccLs,  vul.  i.  p.  239.) 
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11i«  climate  of  Tarentum,  though  jnstly  praised 
by  Horace  for  its  mildness,  was  generally  reckoned 
soft  ami  enervating,  and  was  considered  as  in  some 
degree  the  cause  of  the  luxurious  and  effeminate 
habits  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  (“  molle  Taren- 
tum,"  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  34;  u imbelle  Tarentnm,”  Id. 
Ep.  i.  7.  45.)  It  is  probable  that  this  charge, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  was  greatly  exaggerated; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Tarentines, 
like  almost  all  the  other  Greeks  who  became  a 
manufacturing  and  commercial  people,  indulged  in  a 
degree  of  luxury  far  exceeding  that  of  the  ruder 
nations  of  Central  Italy.  The  wealth  and  opulence 
to  which  they  attained  in  the  4th  century  B.  c.  na- 
turally tended  to  aggravate  these  evils,  and  the  Ta- 
rentines are  represented  as  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Pyrrhus  enfeebled  and  degraded  by  luxurious  in- 
dulgences, and  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  To  such  an  excess  was  this 
carried  that  we  are  told  the  number  of  their  annual 
festivals  exceeded  that  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
(Theopomp.  ap.  A then.  iv.  p.  166;  Clearch.  op. 
A then.  xii.  p.  522  ; Strab.  ▼».  p.  280;  Aelian,  V.ff. 
xii.  30.)  Juvenal  alludes  to  their  love  of  feasting 
and  pleasure  when  he  calls  it  M ooronatum  ac  petu- 
1* ns  inadidumque  Tarentnm  " (vi.  297).  But  it  is 
certain,  as  already  observed,  that  they  were  not  in- 
capable of  war:  they  furnished  a considerable  body 
of  troops  to  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  ; and  in  the 
sea-fight  with  the  Roman  fleet  off  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  during  ths  Second  Punic  War, 
they  displayed  both  courage  and  skill  in  naval 
combat.  (Lhr.  xxvu  39.)  In  the  time  of  their 
greatest  power,  according  to  Strabo,  they  could  send 
into  the  field  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  3000 
horse,  besides  a body  of  1000  select  cavalry  called 
Hipparchs.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280.)  The  Tarentine 
light  cavalry  was  indeed  celebrated  throughout 
Greece,  so  that  they  gave  name  to  a particular 
description  of  cavalry,  which  are  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Tarentines  (Topoirlroi),  in  the  armies 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors;  and  the 
appellation  continued  in  use  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  Entire.  (Arrian,  Anab.;  Id.  Tact  4 ; 
Pol.  iv.  77,  xi.  12  ; Liv.  xxxr.  28;  Aelian,  Tact 
2.  p.  14  ; Saidas,  I.  r.  Taparrlroi.)  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  may  have  been  always  recruited 
in  great  part  among  the  neighbouring  Messapians 
and  Sollentines,  who  also  excelled  as  light  horsemen. 

With  their  habits  of  luxury  the  Tarentines  un- 
doubtedly combined  the  refinements  of  the  arts  usu- 
ally associated  with  it,  and  were  diligent  cultivators 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  great  variety  and  beauty  of 
their  coins  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a sufficient 
proof  of  this,  while  the  extraordinary  numbers  of 
them  which  are  still  found  in  the  S.  of  Italy  attest 
ths  wealth  of  the  city.  Ancient  writers  also  speak 
of  the  numbers  of  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works 
of  art  with  which  the  city  was  adorned,  and  of  which 
a considerable  number  were  transported  to  Rome. 
(Flor.i.  18;  Strab.  vi.  p.278;  Liv.xxvii.  16.)  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  were  the  colossal  statue 
of  Jupiter,  mentioned  by  Strabo  ( L c.),  and  which 
was  apparently  still  standing  in  the  Agora  in  his 
time ; the  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  by  Lysippus 
already  noticed;  and  a statue  of  Victory,  which  was 
also  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  became  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  Curia  Julia.  (Dion  Cass, 
li.  22.)  Nor  were  the  Tarentines  deficient  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature.  In  additioo  to  Archytas, 
the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  celebrated  for  his 
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mathematical  attainments  and  discoveries,  who  long 
held  at  Tarentum  a place  somewhat  similar  to  tliat 
of  Pericles  at  Athens  (Diog.  LaerL  viii.  4;  Said. 
s.  v.  ’Apxt/Tai ; Athen.  xii.  p.  545),  Aristoxenus, 
the  celebrated  musician  and  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
was  a native  of  Tarentum ; as  well  as  Rhintboo, 
the  dramatic  poet,  who  became  the  founder  of  a new 
species  of  burlesque  drama  which  was  subsequently 
cultivated  by  Sopater  and  other  authors.  (Suid. 
i.  v.  'Plr0*r.)  It  was  from  Tarentum  also  that  tbs 
Romans  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  regular 
drama,  Livios  Andronicus,  their  earliest  dramatic 
poet,  having  been  a Greek  of  Tarentum,  who  waa 
taken  prisoner  when  the  city  fell  into  their  hands. 
(Cic.  Brut.  18.) 

Polybius  tells  us  that  Tarentum  retained  many 
traces  of  its  Lacedaemonian  origin  in  local  names 
and  customs,  which  still  subsisted  in  his  day.  Such 
was  the  tomb  of  Hyscinthus  already  mentioned  (PoL 
viii.  SO):  the  river  Galaesus  also  was  called  by  them 
the  Eurotas  (lb.  35),  though  the  native  name  ulti- 
mately prevailed.  Another  custom  which  he  notices 
as  peculiar  was  that  of  burying  their  dead  within 
the  walls  of  the  dty,  so  that  a considerable  space 
within  the  walls  was  occupied  by  a necropolis.  (/6. 
30.)  This  custom  he  ascribes  to  an  oracle,  but  it 
may  have  arisen  (as  was  the  case  at  Agrigen  turn 
and  Syracuse)  from  the  increase  of  tlie  city  having 
led  to  the  original  necropolis  being  inclosed  within 
the  walls. 

The  name  of  Tarentum  (Taras)  was  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a river  of  the  name  of  Takas 
(Tdpar),  which  is  noticed  by  several  ancient  writers. 
(Steph.  B.  ».  v.  T dpas  ; Paus.  x.  10.  § 8.)  This 
is  commonly  identified  with  a deep,  but  sluggish  v 
stream,  which  flows  into  the  sea  about  4 miles 
W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  and 
is  still  called  Tara,  though  corrupted  by  the  pea- 
santry into  Fiumc  di  Terra.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  281 ; Swinburne,  vol.  i.  p.  271.)  The  more  cele- 
brated stream  of  the  Galaksub  flowed  into  the  Mare 
Piccola  or  harbour  of  Tarentum  on  its  N.  shore : it 
is  commonly  identified  with  the  Bmall  stream  called 
Le  Citrezze,  an  old  church  near  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  Sta  Maria  di  Galeso.  [Galaem  ».] 
Another  locality  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tarentum,  the  name  of  which  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  city  by  Horace,  is  Auloh,  a hill  or  ridge 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines.  This  » 
identified  by  local  topographers,  though  on  very 
slight  grounds,  with  a sloping  ridge  on  the  sea- 
shore about  8 miles  SE.  of  Tarentum,  a part  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Monte  Meiotie , supposed 
to  be  a corruption  of  Aulone  [Aulon].  A more 
obscure  name,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Tarentum,  is  that  of  Saturium  (2«tu- 
ptor).  From  the  introduction  of  this  name  in  the 
oracle  alleged  to  have  been  given  to  Phalanthua 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  279),  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  an 
old  native  name,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  there  ever 
was  a town  or  even  village  of  the  name.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  that  of  a tract  or  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum.  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium distinctly  calls  it  x^'Pa  »A fator  Tdparros 
(s.  v.  Xarvpior) ; and  the  authority  of  Servius,  who 
calls  it  a city  (civitaa)  near  Tarentum,  is  not  worth 
much  in  comparison.  There  was  certainly  no  city 
of  the  name  in  historical  times.  Virgil  applies  tlie 
epithet  “ Saturium  ” (as  an  adjective)  to  Tarentnm 
itself  (Georg.  ii.  197;  Serv.  ad  lac.  : many  com- 
mentators, however,  consider  “ saturi  ” from  “sntur” 
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to  be  the  true  reading),  and  Horace  speaks  of  “ Sa- 
turcianua  cubellus"  as  equivalent  to  Tarentine. 
(Sal.  i.  6.  59.)  The  memory  of  the  locality  is  pre- 
served by  a watch-tower  on  the  coast,  about  seven 
miles  SE.  of  Tarentum,  which  is  still  called  Torre 
di  Saturo  (Romanelli,  voL  L p.  294 ; Zannoni  Carta 
del  Regno  di  Napoli). 

(Concerning  the  history  and  ancient  institutions 
of  Tarentum,  see  Heyne,  Opuscttla,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
217 — 232;  and  Locents,  de  Civitate  VeUrum  7’a- 
rentmorvm,  4to.  Lips.  1833.  The  present  state 
and  localities  are  described  by  Swinburne,  voL  i.  pp. 
225  — 270;  Keppel  Craven,  Southern  Tour , pp. 
174 — 190;  and  Romanelli,  voi.i.  pp.  282—289;  but 
from  the  absence  of  existing  remains,  the  antiquities 
of  Tarentum  have  scarcely  received  as  much  atten- 
tion as  they  deserve.)  [E.  BL  B.] 
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TARE'TICA  (Taper  ut^i,  or  Toper  ur/j  Hr  pa,  Ptol. 
v.  9.  § 9),  a headland  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  in  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlw> 
modern  town  of  SudatkL  [T.  H.  D.j 

TARGINES  (Tacino),  a small  river  of  Bruttium, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  10.  a.  15)  among  the 
rivers  on  the  E.  coast  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  stream  now  called  the  7’acino,  which  rises 
in  (be  mountains  of  the  Sila,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Sgui/lace  (Sinus  Scylaceus).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARl'CHEAE  or  TARICHAEAE  (TapiXiat, 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  764  ; Joseph.  Vita,  32,  54,  73  ; 
Ta ptxalai,  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10.  § 1,  et  alibi  ; 
Tapixia,  Stepb.  B.  $.  v.  ; Taricheae,  Suet.  Tit  4 ; 
Tarichea,  Plin.  v.  15  : Eth.  Tapix*&rn*),  a dty  in 
Lower  Galilee  situated  below  a mountain  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  30  stadia 
from  the  city  of  Tiberias  itself.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii. 
10.  § 1.)  It  derived  its  name  from  its  extensive 
manufactories  for  salting  fish.  (Strab.  L c.)  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Josephus,  who  made  it  his  head- 
quarters in  the  Jewish  war  ; and  it  was  taken  by 
Titus  with  great  slaughter.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10. 
§§  1 — 6.)  Its  ruins  stand  upon  a rising  ground, 
called  Kerak,  where  at  present  there  is  a Muslim 
village,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake.  The  river 
Jordan,  in  issuing  from  the  lake,  runs  at  first  south 
for  about  a furlong,  and  then  turns  west  for  lralf  a 
mil*.  The  rising  ground  Kerak  stands  in  the 
space  between  the  river  and  lake,  and  was  a place 
easily  defensible  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
warfare.  (Robinson,  BibL  Re t.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  2nd 
ed.) 

TARNE  (T dpnj),  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (fL  v. 
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44),  and  after  him  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  413),  as  a town 
in  Asia  Minor;  but  Pliny  (v.  30)  knows  Tame  only  as 
a fountain  of  Mount  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 

TARNIS  (Tarn),  a river  in  Gallia,  a branch  of 
the  Garonne.  It  rises  near  Mount  Lozere,  in  the 
Ceeennes,  and  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
in  a deep  valley.  After  running  near  200  miles  it 
joins  the  Garonne  below  Moissac.  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris  (24,  44)  calls  it“  citus  Tamis."  [Lrsora.] 
Ausonius  (Motella,  v.  465)  speaks  of  the  gold  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tarn : — 

u Et  auriferurn  postponet  Gallia  Tarnem." 

[G.L.] 

TARODU'NUM  (Tap6Howoy),  a town  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  between  Mona  Abnoba  and 
the  Rhenua.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 30.)  It  is  universally 
identified  with  Mark  Zarten  near  Freiburg  in  the 
Breutgau,  which,  down  to  the  8th  century,  bore  the 
name  of  Zanluna,  a name  which  is  formed  from 
Tarodunum  in  the  same  way  in  which  Zabem  is 
formed  from  Tabomae.  [L.  S.] 

TARO'NA  (Topwa,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 5),  a place  in 
the  interior  of  the  Cbersonesus  Taurica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARPIIE  (Tdprprf:  Eth.  Tappeuos),u  town  of  the 
Locri  Epicnemidii,  mentioned  by  Homer  (I l.  ii.  533). 
It  was  situated  upon  a height  in  a fertile  and  woody 
country,  and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  thickets  in  which  it  stood.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  it  had  changed  its  name  into  that  of  l’harygae 
(♦apt/ycu),  and  was  said  to  have  received  a colony 
from  Argon.  It  contained  a temple  of  Hera  Phary- 
gaea.  It  is  probably  the  modern  Pundonitza.  (Strab. 

ix.  p.  426;  Groskurd  and  Kramer,  ad  toe. ; Steph. 
B.  i.  v.\  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  179.) 

TARPOD1ZUS  (It.  Ant  p.  230  ; IL  Ilier . p. 
569;  in  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6,  Tarpodizon),  a town  in 
the  EL  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Byzantium  to 
Anchialus.  According  to  Kiepert,  its  site  answera 
to  that  of  the  modern  Bojuk-Derbend ; according  to 
Reichard,  to  that  of  Kodtjt'Tarla ; according  to 
Lapie,  to  that  of  JMolet-Agatch.  But  in  some 
maps  it  is  placed  nearly  due  south  of  Sadame,  and 
on  or  near  the  river  Artiscus:  if  this  is  correct, 
Tarpodizus  must  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erekli.  [ J.  R.] 

TARQUI'NII  (Topawla,  Strab.  Dionys.;  Tap. 
Kovirai,  Ptol ; Eth.  Tarquinie  nsis : Cometo),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Etruria, 
situated  about  4 miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
and  14  miles  from  Centumcellae  (Civita  Vecchia ), 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marta.  All  ancient 
writers  represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
cities  of  Etruria;  indeed  according  to  a tradition 
generally  prevalent  it  was  the  parent  or  metropolis 
of  the  twelve  cities  which  composed  the  Etruscan 
League,  in  the  same  manner  as  Alba  was  represented 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  League.  Its  own 
reputed  founder  was  Tarchon,  who  according  to  some 
accounts  was  the  son,  according  to  others  the  brother, 
of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenos ; while  both  versions  repre- 
sented him  as  subsequently  founding  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  league.  (Strab.  t.  p.  219;  Serv.  ad  Am. 

x.  179,  198.)  The  same  superiority  of  Tarquinii 
may  be  considered  as  implied  in  the  legends  that 
represented  the  divine  being  Tapes,  from  whom  all 
the  sacred  traditions  and  religious  rites  of  the 
Etruscans  were  considered  to  enranate,  as  springing 
out  of  the  soil  at  Tarquinii  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  23; 
Censorin.  de  Die  NtU.  4 ; Joan.  Lyd.  de  0$L  3.) 
Indeed  it  seems  certain  that  there  was  a eloee  oounec- 
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lion  considered  ns  subsisting  between  this  Tages  and 
Turchon  himself,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Tarquinii. 
(MQller,  £7rt«Fer,vol.  i.  p.  73.)  It  is  impossible  here 
to  discuss  the  historical  bearings  of  these  traditions, 
which  seem  to  point  to  Tarquinii  as  the  point  from 
whence  the  power  and  civilisation  of  the  Etruscans 
emanated  as  from  a centre,  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  another  body  of  traditions  which  seems  to 
represent  that  people  as  gradually  extending  them- 
selves from  the  north , and  Cortona  as  the  first  centre 
and  stronghold  of  their  power.  [Etruria,  Vol.  I. 
p.  859.]  A somewhat  different  version  is  given  by 
Justin,  who  states  that  Tarquinii  wits  founded  by  the 
Thessalians,  probably  meaning  the  I'elasgians  from 
Thessaly,  to  whom  Uellanicos  ascribed  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Etruria  in  general.  (Justin,  xx.  1;  Hel- 
lenic. np  Dionys.  i.  28.) 

But  whatever  value  may  1)6  attached  to  these 
traditions,  they  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  proving 
the  reputed  high  antiquity  and  early  power  of  Tar- 
quinii as  compared  witb  the  other  cities  of  Southern 
Etruria:  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  important 
position  it  appears  to  have  held,  when  its  name  first 
appears  in  connection  with  the  Roman  history.  Ci- 
cero calls  it  44  urbem  Etruriue  fiorentisaimain  ” at 
the  time  when  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarqui- 
nins  Priscua,  was  said  to  have  established  himself 
there.  (Cic.  de  Hep.  ii.  19.)  It  is  remarkable 
indeed  that  the  story  which  derived  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  king  Tarquinius  from  Corinth  represented 
his  father  Demaratus  as  bringing  with  him  Greek 
artists,  and  thus  appears  to  ascribe  the  first  origin 
or  introduction  of  the  arts  into  Etruria,  as  well  as 
its  religious  institutions,  to  Tarquinii.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
12.  s.  43;  Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here  the  well-known  story  of  the  emigration 
of  an  Etruscan  Lucmno  from  Tarquinii  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  king  under  the  name  of  Lucius 
Tarquinius.  (Liv.  i.34;  Dionys.  iii.  46 — 48;  Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  19,  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  219.)  The  con- 
nection with  Tarquinii  is  injected  by  Niebuhr,  as  a 
mere  etymological  fable,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  on 
what  grounds.  The  name  of  Tarquinius,  as  that  of 
a gens  or  family,  as  well  as  that  of  the  city,  is 
undoubtedly  Etruscan;  the  native  form  being 
u Tarcnas:”  and  the  strong  infusion  of  Etruscan* 
influence  into  tlio  Roman  state  before  the  close  of 
tl>e  regal  period  is  a fact  which  cannot  reasonably 
lie  questioned.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  the 
Roman  traditions  represented  the  Tarquinians  as 
joining  with  the  Yeientes  in  the  first  attempt  to 
restore  the  exiled  Tarquins,  n.c.  509,  though  from 
this  time  forth  we  do  not  again  hear  of  tlieir  name 
for  more  than  a century.  (Liv.  ii.  6,  7 ; Dionys. 
v.  14.)  The  story  of  the  emigration  of  the  elder 
Turquin  to  Rome,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father  De- 
m a rat  us  from  Corinth,  may  fairly  bo  deemed  un- 
worthy of  belief  tn  its  present  form;  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  both  cases  there  was  a historical  foundation 
for  the  fiction. 

After  the  war  already  mentioned,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Republic,  no  snbsequcnt  mention  of 
Tarquinii  occurs  in  Roman  history  till  b.c.  398, 
when  the  Tarquinians  took  up  arms,  and  ravaged 
the  Roman  territories,  while  their  army  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Veii.  They  were,  however, 
intercepted  on  their  march  home,  and  all  their  booty 
taken  from  them.  (Liv.  v.  16.)  Livy  distinctly 
calls  them  on  this  occasion  ‘"novi  hostes:”  but  from 
this  time  they  took  nn  active  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Etruscans  with  Rome.  The  conquest  of  Veil  in 
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b.c.  396,  had  indeed  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
Romans  into  immediate  collision  with  the  cities 
which  lay  next  beyond  it,  and  among  these  Tar- 
quinii and  Volsinii  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead. 
Already  in  b.  c.  389,  we  find  the  Tarquinians  join- 
ing with  the  other  cities  of  Southern  Etruria  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  Sutrium:  the  next  year  their 
territory  was  in  its  turn  invaded  by  the  Romans,  who 
took  the  towns  of  Cortuoea  and  Contenebra,  both 
places  otherwise  unknown,  but  which  appear  to  have 
been  dependencies  of  Tarquinii.  (Liv.  vi.  3,  4.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till  iu  c. 
358,  when  the  Tarquinians,  having  ravaged  the 
I tom  an  territories,  the  consul  C.  Fabius  marched 
against  them,  but  was  defeated  in  a pitched  battle, 
and  307  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  occasion 
were  put  to  death  in  the  Forum  of  Tarquinii,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Etrnscan  deities.  (Liv.  vii.  12,  15.) 
Shortly  after,  wc  find  the  Tarquinians  and  Faliscans 
again  in  arms,  and  in  the  first  battle  which  occurred 
between  them  and  the  Romans  they  are  said  to  have 
dbtained  the  victory  by  putting  forward  their  priests 
with  flaming  torches  and  serpents  in  their  hands, 
to  strike  terror  into  their  assailants.  (Liv.  vii.  1 6, 
17).  But  the  Etruscans  were  defeated  in  their 
turn  by  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  who  was  named  dic- 
tator to  oppoeo  them : and  two  years  later  (b.  c. 
354)  the  Romans  took  a sanguinary  revenge  for  the 
massacre  of  their  prisoners,  by  putting  to  death,  in 
the  Forum  at  Rome,  358  of  the  captives  taken  from 
the  Tarquinians,  chiefly  of  noble  birth.  (7i.  19.) 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Tarquinians  was  not  yet  subdued, 
and  with  the  support  of  the  Faliscans  and  Caerites, 
who  now  for  a short  time  took  part  against  Rome, 
they  continued  the  war  till  b.c.  351,  when  they 
sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a truce  for  forty  years. 
(/&.  19—22.) 

This  truce  appears  to  have  been  faithfully  ob- 
served, for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  hostilities  with 
Tarquinii  till  B.  C.  311,  when  the  Tarquinians 
appear  to  have  united  with  the  other  confederate 
cities  of  Etruria  in  attacking  the  Roman  colony  of 
Sutrium.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  the 
Roman  consul  Aemilius  Barbula,  and  again  the  next 
year  by  Q.  Fabius,  who  followed  up  bis  victory  by 
passing  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  carrying  his  arms 
for  the  first  time  into  Northern  Etruria.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Tarquinians,  though  not  mentioned 
by  name,  bore  a part  in  this  contest  as  well  as  in  the 
great  battle  at  the  Vadimonian  lake  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  309),  as  we  find  them  soon  after  making 
their  submission  to  Rome,  and  purchasing  the  favour 
of  the  consul  Decius  by  sending  him  supplies  of 
corn.  (Liv.  ix,  32,  35—39,  41.)  They  now  ob- 
tained a fresh  truce  for  forty  years  (75.  41)  ; and 
from  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  them  os  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Whether  this  long  truce,  like  the 
last,  was  faithfully  observed,  or  the  Tarquinians  once 
more  joined  in  the  final  struggles  of  the  Etruscans 
for  independence,  we  know  not ; but  it  is  certain 
thAt  they  passed,  in  common  with  the  other  chief 
cities  of  Etruria,  gradually  into  the  condition  of  de- 
pendent allies  of  Rome,  which  they  retained  till  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  they  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Etruscans  obtained  the  full  Roman  franchise. 
(Appian,  79.  C.  i.  49.)  The  only  mention  of  Tarquinii 
that  occurs  in  this  interval  is  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  the  citizens  came  forward  to  fur- 
nish the  expedition  of  Sdpio  with  sail-cloth  for  his 
fleet  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  According  to  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  a body  of  colonists  was  sent  thither  by 
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Gracchus;  bnt  though  it  is  there  termed  “Colonia 
Tarquinii"  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  retain  the 
title  of  a colony  ; Cicero  distinctly  speaks  of  it  as  a 
“ niunicipium,"  and  the  Tarquinienses  are  ranked 
by  Pliny  among  the  ordinary  municipal  towns  of 
Etruria.  Its  municipal  rank  is  further  confirmed 
by  inscriptions  recently  discovered  on  the  site.  (Lift. 
Col.  p.  219  ; Cic.  pro  Caec . 4 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 50  ; Inter,  in  Bullttt.  d.  Inst  Arch. 
1830,  pp.  198,  199.)  From  these  last  records  we 
learn  that  it  was  apparently  still  a flourishing  town 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonincs,  and  its  name  is  still 
found  in  the  Tabula  near  three  centuries  later 
(7Yi6.  Pent.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  owed  its 
final  desolation  to  the  Saracens. 

At  the  present  day  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
wholly  desolate  and  uninhabited;  but  on  a hill  about 
a mile  and  a half  distant  stands  the  modern  city  of 
Comeio , the  origin  of  which  does  not  date  further 
back  than  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  It  was  pro- 
bably peopled  with  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  Tar- 
quinii.  The  site  of  the  latter  is  clearly  marked : it 
occupied,  like  most  Etruscan  cities,  the  level  summit 
of  a hill,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep,  though  not 
precipitous  escarpments,  and  occupying  a sjace  of 
about  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  by  half  a mile  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  still  known  as  TurcJima , 
though  called  also  the  Piano  di  Cieita.  Hardly  any 
ruins  are  now  visible,  but  the  outline  of  the  walls 
may  be  traced  around  the  brow  of  the  hill,  partly  by 
foundations  still  m situ,  partly  by  fallen  blocks.  The 
highest  point  of  the  hill  (furthest  to  the  W.  and 
nearest  to  the  Marta)  seems  to  have  served  as  the 
Arx  or  citadel,  and  here  the  foundations  of  some 
buildings,  supposed  to  bo  temples,  may  be  traced. 
Numerous  fragments  of  buildings  of  Roman  date  are 
also  visible,  and  though  insignificant  in  themselves, 
prove,  in  conjunction  with  the  inscriptions  already 
mentioned,  that  the  site  was  well  inhabited  in  Roman 
times.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  L pp.  371 — 385.) 

Rut  by  far  the  most  interesting  remains  now 
risible  at  Tarquinii  are  those  of  the  Necropolis,  which 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  hill  opposite  to  the 
city,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  which  stands  the 
modem  town  of  Cometo.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
hill  (says  Dennis)  “ is  rugged  with  tumuli,  or  wbat 
have  once  been  such,”  whence  the  appellation  by 
which  it  is  now  known  of  Montarozzi.  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  tombs  have  been  opened,  and  have 
yielded  a rich  harvest  of  vases,  ornaments,  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity.  But  the  most  important  are 
those  of  which  the  walls  are  adorned  with  paintings, 
which  possess  a double  interest,  both  as  works  of  art 
and  from  the  light  they  throw  npon  Etruscan  man- 
ners. It  may  indeed  be  asserted  in  general  of  the 
paintings  in  these  tombs  that  while  the  influence  of 
Greek  art  is  unquestionably  to  be  traced  in  their  de- 
sign and  execution,  the  subjects  represented  and  the 
manners  they  exhibit  arc  purely  Etruscan.  The 
number  of  these  painted  tombs  found  at  Tarquinii 
greatly  exceeds  those  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site  of  any  other  city  of  Etruria;  but  they  still 
bear  only  a very  small  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  tombs  opeued,  so  that  it  is  evident  this  mode 
of  decoration  was  far  from  general.  The  paintings 
in  many  of  those  first  opened,  which  are  figured  in  the 
works  of  Micaliand  I ng  hi  rami,  have  since  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  have  in  great  measure  disap- 
peared. Detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  most  in- 
teresting of  them,  as  well  as  those  more  recently 
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discovered,  will  lie  found  in  Dennis’s  Etruria  (vol.  i. 
pp.  281—364.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

TARRACPNA  (Tap^cUiro,  Strab.;  Ta^fxUvua, 
Steph.  U. : Eth.  Tap^aKivlrijs,  Tarracinensis : Ter - 
memo),  a city  of  Latium  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  that  name,  but  originally  aVolscian  city,  situated 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  10  miles  from  Circeii, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  l’oinptine  Marshes.  It  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Anxur,  and  we  learn 
from  Pliny  and  Livy  that  this  was  its  Volscian  name, 
while  Tarracina  was  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ennius 
ap.  Fest.  s.v.  Anxur\  Liv.  iv.  59.)  The  name  of 
Anxur  is  frequently  used  at  a much  later  period  by 
the  Roman  poets  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  26;  Lncan.  iii. 
84;  Martial,  v.  1.  6,  &c.),  obvionsly  because  Tar- 
racina could  not  be  introduced  in  verse ; but  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  all  other  prose  writers,  where  they  are 
speaking  of  the  Roman  town,  universally  call  it 
Tarracina.  The  Greek  derivation  of  the  latter  name 
suggested  by  Strata  (v.  p.  233),  who  says  it  was 
originally  called  T pax**^,  from  its  rugged  situation, 
is  probably  a mere  etymological  fancy.  The  first 
mention  of  it  in  history  occurs  in  the  treaty  between 
Romo  and  Carthage  concluded  in  b.  c.  509,  in  which 
the  people  of  Tarracina  are  mentioned  in  common  with 
those  of  Circeii,  Antium,  &c.,  among  the  subjects  or 
dependencies  of  Rome.  (Pul.  iii.  22.)  It  seems  cer- 
tain therefore  that  Tarracina,  as  well  as  Circeii,  was 
included  in  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have 
again  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Volscians,  pro- 
bably not  long  after  this  period.  It  was  certainly  in 
the  possession  of  that  people,  when  its  name  next 
appears  in  history,  in  b.  c.  406.  On  that  occasion 
it  was  attacked  by  N.  Fabius  Ain  bust  ns,  and  taken 
by  a sudden  assault,  while  the  attention  of  the  Vol- 
scian  armies  was  drawn  off  in  another  direction. 
(Liv.  iv.  57;  Diod.  xiv.  16.)  Livy  speaks  of  it  as 
having  at  this  time  enjoyed  a long  period  of  power 
and  prosperity,  and  still  possessing  great  wealth, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  armies.  A few 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  402)  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volscians,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  Roman  garrison  (Liv.  v.  8).  In  b.  c.  400,  it 
was  again  besieged  by  the  Roman  arms  under  Vale- 
rius Potitus,  and  though  his  first  assaults  were  re- 
pulsed, and  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a 
blockade,  it  soon  after  fell  into  his  hands.  (76.  1 2, 
13.)  An  attempt  of  the  Volscians  to  recover  it  in 
397  proved  unsuccessful  (76.  16),  and  from  this 
time  the  city  continued  subject  to  Rome.  Nearly 
70  years  later,  after  the  conquest  of  Privemum,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  secure  Tarracina  with  a 
Roman  colony,  which  was  established  there  in  b c. 
329.  (Liv.  viii.  21 ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

The  condition  of  Tarracina  as  a Roman  colony  is 
not  quite  clear,  for  Velleius  notices  it  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  the  “ Coloniae  Latinae,”  while  Livy  cer- 
tainly does  not  consider  it  as  such,  for  he  omits  its 
name  among  the  thirty  Latin  colonics  in  the  time 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  while  he  on  two  occa- 
sions mentions  it  in  connection  with  the  other  mari- 
time colonies,  Antium,  Mintumae,  &c.  In  common 
with  these,  the  citixens  of  Tarracina  in  vain  con- 
tended for  exemption  from  military  service  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  and  at  a later  period 
claimed  exemption  from  naval  service  rflso.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  38,  xxxvi.  3.)  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
! doubt  that  Tarracina  was  a “ colonia  maritima 
I ctvium,”  and  it  seems  to  have  early  become  one  of 
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the  most  important  of  the  maritime  towns  subject 
to  Rome.  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way,  which 
here  first  touched  on  the  Gea(Strab.  v.  p.233;  Hot. 
Sat.  i.  5.  26),  doubtless  contributed  to  its  prosperity; 
and  an  artificial  port  seems  to  have  in  some  decree 
supplied  the  want  of  a natural  harbour.  (Lie. 
xxvii.  4.)  In  a military  point  of  view  also  its  posi- 
tion was  important,  as  commanding  the  passage  of 
the  Appian  Way,  and  the  narrow  defile  of  Lautulae, 
which  was  situated  a short  distance  from  the  city 
on  the  side  of  Fundi.  (Liv.  xxii.  15.)  [Lau- 
tulak.] 

Under  the  Roman  Republic  Tarracina  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  a considerable  and  flourishing 
town.  Cicero  repeatedly  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
customary  halting- places  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  mentioned  by  Horace  on 
his  journey  to  Brundusium.  (Cic.  de.  Oral.  ii.  59, 
adFam.  vii.  23,  ad  AtL  vii.  5;  Hor.  Sat  i.  5. 
26;  Appian,  27.  C.  iii.  12;  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  § 13.) 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Tarracina  was  occupied  by  the  latter 
with  three  cohorts  under  the  praetor  Rutilius 
Lupus,  but  they  abandoned  their  post,  when  Pompey 
withdrew  to  Brundusium.  (Caes.  27.  C.  i.  24;  Cic. 
ad  AtL  viii.  11,  b.)  Again,  daring  the  civil  war 
between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  Tarracina  was 
evidently  regarded  as  a place  of  importance  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  was  occupied  by  the 

rrtUans  of  Vespasian,  bnt  was  wrested  from  them 
L.  Vitellius  just  before  the  death  of  his  brother. 
(Tnc.  Hist  iii.  57,  76,  77.)  It  was  at  Tarracina 
also  that  the  funeral  convoy  of  German  icus  was  met 
by  his  cousin  Drosos  and  the  chief  personages  of 
Rome.  (Id.  Ann . iii.  2.)  The  neighbourhood 
seems  to  have  been  a favourite  site  for  villas  under 
the  Roman  Empire:  among  others  the  Emperor 
Domitian  had  a villa  there  (Martial,  v.  1.  6);  and 
it  was  at  anotlter  villa  near  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
Fundi,  that,  the  emperor  Galba  was  born.  (Suet. 
Galb.  4.)  Iu  addition  to  the  other  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  situation,  there  existed  mineral  springs 
in  tlie  neighbourhood,  which  seem  to  hare  been 
much  frequented.  (Martial,  v.  1.  6,  x.51.8.)  The 
important  position  of  Tarracina  doubtless  prevented 
its  falling  into  decay  as  long  as  the  Western  Empire 
subsisted.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a 
u civitaa  " (/tin.  An t p.  187;  I tin.  War.  p.  61 1), 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  dominion  it 
appears  as  a fortress  of  importance  daring  the 
Gothic  wars.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  2,  4,  & c.) 

The  position  of  Tarracina  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Pomptine  Marshes,  just  where  a projecting 
ridge  of  the  Volscian  mountains  runs  down  to  the 
sea,  and  separates  the  marshy  tract  on  the  W.  from 
a similar  but  much  smaller  tract  on  the  E.,  which 
extends  from  thence  towards  Fundi,  must  in  all  ages 
have  rendered  it  a place  of  importance.  The  ancient 
city  stood  on  the  hill  above  the  marshes.  Horace 
distinctly  describes  it  as  standing  on  lofty  rocks,  which 
were  conspicuous  afar,  from  their  white  colour: — 

“ Impositum  sax  is  late  candentibus  Anxur" 
(Hor.  Sat  i.  5.  26);  and  the  same  circumstance  is 
alluded  to  by  other  Latin  poets.  (Lucan,  iii.  84; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  392.)  Livy  also  describes  the  original 
Volscian  town  as  44  loco  alto  situm  " (v.  12),  though 
it  extended  also  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
the  marshes  (u  urbs  prona  in  paludes,”  ir.  59).  At 
a later  period  it  not  only  spread  itself  down  the  hill, 
but  occupied  a considerable  level  at  the  foot  of  it 
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(ns  the  modern  city  still  does),  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  port.  This  lost  must  always  hare  been 
in  great  part  artificial,  but  the  existence  of  a regular 
port  at  Tarracina  is  noticed  by  Livy  as  early  as 
B.  c.  210.  (Liv.  xxvii.  4.)  It  was  subsequently 
enlarged  ami  reconstructed  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, probably  by  Trajan,  and  again  restored  by 
Antoninus  Hus.  (Capit.  Ant.  P.  8.)  Its  remains 
are  still  distinctly  visible,  and  the  whole  circuit  of 
tlie  ancient  basin,  surrounded  by  a massive  mole, 
may  be  clearly  traced,  though  the  greater  part  ot 
it  is  now  filled  with  sand.  Considerable  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls  also  still  remain,  constructed 
partly  in  the  polygonal  style,  partly  in  the  more 
recent  style  known  to  the  Romans  as  u opus  incer- 
tum.”  Several  ancient  torn  be  and  ruins  of  various 
buildings  of  Roman  date  are  still  extant  in  the 
modern  city  and  along  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia. 
The  modem  cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  of  which  only  the  substructions  and 
two  columns  remain.  This  is  generally  called, 
though  on  very  uncertain  authority,  a temple  of 
Apollo.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  temples  at 
Tarracina  was,  however,  that  of  Jupiter,  which  is 
noticed  by  Livy  (xxviii.  11,  xL  45),  and  the 
especial  worship  of  this  deity  in  the  Volscian  city 
under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Anxurus  is  alluded  to  by 
Virgil  (dm.  vii.  799).  He  was  represented  (as  we 
are  told  by  Servius)  as  a beautiful  youth,  and  tlie 
figure  of  the  deity  corresponding  to  this  description 
is  found  on  a Roman  coin  of  the  Vibian  family. 
(Eckhel,  voL  v.  p.  340.)  It  is  probable  that  this 
temple  was  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
city,  very  probably  in  the  ancient  citadel,  which  oc- 
cupied  the  summit  of  a hill  above  the  town,  where 
remains  of  its  walls  and  substructions  are  still  ex- 
tant. 

Tarracina  was  distant  by  the  Via  Appia  62  miles 
from  Rome,  and  18  from  the  Forum  Appii.  (I tin. 
Ant  p.  107;  I tin.  Bier.  p.  611;  Westphal,  Rom. 
Kamp.  p.  68.)  Three  miles  from  the  city,  at  the 
side  of  the  Via  Appia,  as  well  as  of  the  canal  which 
was  frequently  used  by  travellers,  was  the  fountain 
of  Feronia,  celebrated  by  Horace,  together  with  the 
sacred  grove  attached  to  it.  [Feronia.]  [E.H.B.J 
TA'RRACO  (T aftcxAv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 17),  an 
ancient  city  of  Spain,  probably  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, who  called  it  Torchon , which,  according  to 
Bocliart,  means  14  a citadel."  This  name  was  pro 
bably  derived  from  its  situation  on  a high  rock, 
between  700  and  800  feet  above  the  sea;  whence 
we  find  it  characterised  as  44  arce  potens  Tarrmco.” 
(Auson.  Clar.  Urb.  9;  cf.  Mart.  x.  104.)  It  was 
seated  on  the  river  Sulcis,  on  a bay  of  the  Stare 
Internum,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  tlie  river 
Iberus.  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Livy 
xxii.  22)  mentions  a 44  port  us  Tarracouis;"  and  ac- 
cording to  E&tosthenes  ( ap . Strab . iii.  p.  159)  it 
had  a naval  station  or  roads  {ravaraBpor)  ; but 
Artemidorus  (ap.  Strab.  L c.;  Polyb.  iii.  76)  s*J* 
with  more  probability  that  it  had  none,  and  scarcely 
even  an  anchoring  place  ; and  Strabo  himself  calls 
it  bAlfurof.  This  answers  better  to  its  present 
condition;  for  though  a mole  was  constructed  in  the 
15th  century  with  the  materials  of  the  ancient  am- 
phitheatre, and  another  subsequently  by  an  English- 
man named  John  Smith,  it  still  affords  but  little 
protection  for  shipping.  (Ford’s  Handbook  of 
Spain,  p.  222.)  Tarraco  lay  on  the  main  rosd 
along  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  {/tin.  Ant  pp.  391, 396, 
399,  448,  452.)  It  was  fortified  and  much  en- 
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larged  by  the  brothers  Publius  and  Cnrius  Scipio, 
who  converted  it  into  a fortress  and  arsenal  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Subsequently  it  becumc  the 
capital  of  the  province  named  after  it,  a Roman 
colony,  and  “couventus  juridicus."  (Plin.  /.  e.; 
Tac.  Ann.  L 78;  Solin.  23,  26;  Polyb.  x.  34;  Liv. 
xxi.  61 ; Steph.  B.  p.  637  ) Augustus  wintered  at 
Turraco  after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  and  bestowed 
many  marks  of  honour  on  the  city,  urnong  which 
were  its  honorary  titles  of  u Colonia  Victrix  Tognta  " 
and  11  Colonia  Julia  Victrix  Tarraeonensis."  (Grut. 
Inter,  p.  382;  Orelli,  no.  3127;  coins  in  Eckhel, 
i.  p.  27  ; Floras,  Med.  ii.  p.  579  ; Mionnet,  i.  p. 
51,  Suppl.  i.  p.  104  ; Sestini,  p.  202.)  According 
to  Mela  ( L c.)  it  was  the  richest  town  on  that  coast, 
and  Strabo  ( L c.)  represents  its  population  as  equal 
to  that  of  Carthago  Nova.  Its  fertile  plain  and 
sunny  shores  are  celebrated  by  Martial  and  other 
poets;  and  its  neighbourhood  is  described  as  pro- 
ducing good  wine  and  flax.  (Mart.  x.  104,  xiiL 
118;  Sil.  Ital.  ill.  369,  xv.  177;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8, 
xix.  1.  s.  2.)  There  are  still  many  important 
ancient  remains  at  Tarragona,  the  present  name 
of  the  city.  Part  of  the  bases  of  large  Cyclopean 
walls  near  the  Quartet  dt  Pilatos  are  thought  to  be 
anterior  to  the  Romans.  The  building  just  men- 
tioned, now  a prison,  is  said  to  liave  been  the  palace 
of  Augustus.  But  Tarraco,  like  most  other  ancient 
towns  which  have  continued  to  be  inhabited,  has 
been  pulled  to  pieces  by  its  own  citisens  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  building  materials  The  am- 
phitheatre near  the  sea-shore  bos  been  used  as  a 
quarry,  and  but  few  vestiges  of  it  now  remain.  A 
circus,  1500  feet  long,  is  now  built  over  it,  though 
portions  of  it  are  still  to  be  traced.  Throughout 
the  town  Latin,  and  even  apparently  Phoenician,  in- 
scriptions on  the  stones  of  the  houses  proclaim  the 
desecration  that  has  been  perpetrated.  Two  ancient 
monuments,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town, 
have,  however,  fared  rather  better.  The  first  of  these 
is  a magnificent  aqueduct,  which  spans  a valley  about 
a mile  from  the  gates.  It  is  700  feet  in  length,  and 
the  loftiest  arches,  of  which  there  are  two  tiers,  are 
96  feet  high.  The  monument  on  the  NW.  of  the 
city,  and  also  about  a mile  distant,  is  a Roman 
sepulchre,  vulgarly  called  the  “ Tower  of  the  Sci- 
pios ; ” but  there  is  no  authority  for  assuming  that 
they  were  buried  here.  (Cf.  Ford,  Handbook , p. 
219,  seq.;  Flores,  Etp.  Sagr.  xxix.  p.  68,  seq.; 
Minano,  Diccion.  viii.  p.  398.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARRACONEXS1S  PROVINCIA  (called  by 
the  Greeks  To^aJcuoTjjria,  Ptol.  ii.  6,  viii.  4.  § 5, 
Ac.;  and  ’I fijpla  ij  *r«pl  T aflfxtxuvo,  Dion  Cass.  liii. 
3),  at  first  constituted,  os  already  remarked  [Vol. 
I.  p.  1081],  the  province  of  Hispania  Citerior.  It 
obtained  its  new  appellation  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
from  its  chief  city  Tarraco,  where  the  Romans  had 
established  themselves,  and  erected  the  tribunal  of  a 
praetor.  The  Tarraeonensis  was  larger  than  the 
other  two  provinces  put  together,  its  boundaries 
were,  on  the  E.  the  Mare  Internum;  on  the  N.  the 
Pyrenees,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia,  and  fur- 
ther westward  the  Mare  Cantabricum;  on  the  W., 
as  far  southward  as  the  Durius,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  below  that  point  the  province  of  Lusitania;  and 
on  the  S.  the  province  of  Lusitania  and  the  province 
of  Baetica,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  already 
laid  down.  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; comp.  Strab.  iii.  p.  1 66 ; Plin. 
iv.  21.  s.  35;  Marcian,  p.  34.)  Thus  it  embraced 
the  modern  provinces  of  Murcia , Valencia,  Cata- 
lonia, Arragon , Navarre,  Biscay , Asturias,  Calli- 
voi.  n. 
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cia,  the  N.  port  of  Portugal  as  fair  down  as  the 
Douro,  the  N.  part  of  Leon,  nearly  all  the  Castiles , 
and  part  of  Andalusia.  The  nature  of  its  climate 
and  productions  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
already  said  [Hispania,  Vol.  1.  p.  1086.]  A sum- 
mary of  the  different  tribes,  according  to  the  various 
authorities  that  have  treated  upon  the  subject,  1ms 
also  been  given  in  the  same  article  [p.  1083],  as 
well  as  the  ]>articulars  respecting  its  government 
and  administration  [p.  1081.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARRAGA  (T ‘afipaya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 67),  called 
by  the  Geogr.  Kav.  (iv.  43)  Tkkkacha,  a town 
of  the  Vascooes  in  Hhq>auia  Tarraeonensis  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4).  Now  Larraga.  (Cf.  Ccllarius,  Orb. 
Ant  i.  p.  91.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARRHA  (Tdfl^a,  Pausan.  ix.  16.  § 13;  Theo- 
phrast.  H.P.  ii.  2;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Orac.  op.  Euseb. 
P.  E.  p.  133,  ed.  Stephan.;  T dflfios,  Stadiasm. 
§§  329,  330),  a town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete 
between  Phoenice  and  Puecilassus,  one  of  the  earliest 
sites  of  the  Apollo- worship,  and  the  native  country 
of  the  writer  Lucillus.  For  Tarba  (Tapia,  Ptol.  iii. 
17.  § 3)  Meursius  proposes  to  read  Tarrba  There 
can  bo  little  or  no  doubt  that  its  position  should  be 
fixed  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  inland,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  glen  of  Hughia  Rumeli,  where  the 
bold  hanging  mountains  hem  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
river.  (Pashley,  Travels , vol.  ii.  p.  270).  The 
Florentine  traveller  Buondclmonti,  who  visited  Crete 
A.  D.  1415,  describes  considerable  remains  of  a 
temple  and  other  buildings  as  existing  on  tlie  site  of 
the  ancient  city  (jap.  Cornelius , Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
p.  85).  [E.  B.  J ] 

TARSATICA  (TapadriKa,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 2), 
called  in  the  I tin.  Ant.  p.273,  Tharsaticum,  a place 
in  Illyricuni,  ou  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia 
through  Libumia,  no*  Tersat,  to  the  E.  of  Fiume. 
(Cf.  Pliny,  iii.  21.  s.  25  ; Tab.  Peut.)  [T.  U.  D.] 
TARSH1SH.  [Tautkssls.] 

TA'RSIA  (Tape iri,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  37),  a pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Carmania,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Xearchus.  The  conjecture  of  Vincent  ( Voy- 
age of  Xearchus , i.  p.  362)  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  present  R&s-al-Djerd  appears  well  founded. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Tliemisteas  Promon- 
torium  of  Pliny  (vi.  25)  as  suggested  by  Muller- 
( Geog . Graec.  i.  p.  360.)  [V.] 

TA'RSIUM  (Tdpou>v,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 8),  a place 
in  Pannonia  Inferior,  now  Tersacz.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TA'RSIUS  (To/xrios),  a river  of  Mysia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Zeleia,  which  had  its 
source  in  Mount  Tetnnus,  and  flowed  in  a north- 
eastern direction  through  the  lake  of  Miletopolis, 
and,  issuing  from  it,  continued  its  north-eastern 
course  till  it  joined  the  Mac  eel  us.  (Strab.  xiii.  ji 
p.  587.)  Strabo  indeed  states  that  the  river  flowed 
in  numerous  windings  not  far  from  Zeleia ; but  he 
can  scarcely  mean  any  other  river  than  the  one  now 
bearing  the  name  Balikesri,  and  which  the  Turks 
still  call  Tana.  Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p. 
106)  identifies  it  with  the  A'a  ro  Su  or  Kara  Den 
Su.  which  flows  into  Ijake  Maniyas.  [L.  S.] 
TARSU'RAS  (T aooovpas,  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux. 
p.  10),  » river  of  ’ Colchis  falling  into  the  sea  be- 
tween theSingames  and  the  Hippus.  (Cf.  Plin.  vi. 
4.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same  river  called  Tas- 
siarob  in  tbe  Tab.  PeuL  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARSUS  (Tapois  : Eth.  Tapanris  or  Tapatvs) 
sometimes  also  called  Tarsi  (Tapaoi),  Tersus  T«p- 
c6s\  Tharsus  (0apods),or  Tapabs  *pb$  T<j»  Klbvtp, 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  i ame 
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was  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  all  Asia  Minor.  It  was  situated 
in  a most  fertilo  and  productive  plain,  on  both  sides 
of  the  liver  Cydnus,  which,  at  a distance  of  70  stadia 
from  the  city,  flowed  into  a lagoon  called  Rhegma  or 
Rhegmi.  This  lagoon  formed  the  port  of  Tarsus, 
and  was  connected  with  the  sea.  The  situation  of 
the  city  was  most  favourable,  for  the  river  was 
navigable  np  to  Tarsus,  and  several  of  the  most 
important  roads  of  Cilicia  met  there.  Its  foundation 
is  ascribed  to  Sardanapalas,  the  Assyrian  king,  and 
the  very  name  of  the  city  seems  to  indicate  its 
Semitic  origin.  But  the  Greeks  claimed  the  honour 
of  having  colonised  the  place  at  a very  early  period ; 
and,  among  the  many  stories  related  by  them  about 
the  colonisation  of  Totmis,  the  one  adopted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  673;  comp.  Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  ascribes  the 
foundation  to  Argives  who  with  Triptolemns  arrived 
there  in  search  of  Io.  The  first  really  historical 
mention  of  Tarsus  occurs  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xe- 
nophon, who  describes  it  as  a great  and  wealthy 
city,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus  leading  into 
Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia  ( Anab . i.  2.  § 23,  Ac.) 
The  city  then  contained  the  palace  of  Sycnneais. 
king  of  Cilicia,  bnt  virtually  a satrap  of  Persia,  and 
an  equivocal  ally  of  Cyrus  when  he  marched  against 
his  brother  Art&xorxes.  When  Cyrus  arrived  at 
Tarsus,  the  city  was  for  a time  given  np  to  pluudei . 
the  troops  of  Cyrus  being  exasperated  at  the  loss 
sustained  by  a detachment  of  Cilicians  in  crossing 
the  mountains.  Cyras  then  concluded  a treaty  with 
Sycnnesia,  and  remained  at  Tarsus  for  20  days.  In 
the  time  of  Alexander  we  no  longer  hear  of  kings; 
but  a Persian  satrap  resided  at  Tarsus,  who  fied 
before  the  young  conqueror  and  left  the  city,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Macedonians  without  resistance. 
Alexander  himself  was  detained  there  in  consequence 
of  a dangerous  fever  brought  on  by  bathing  in  the 
Cydnus.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  4;  Curt.  iii.  5.)  After 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Tarsus  with  the  rest  of  Cilicia 
belonged  to  the  empire  of  the  Scleucidae,  except 
during  the  short  period  when  it  was  connected  with 
Egypt  under  the  second  and  third  Ptolemy.  Pompcy 
delivered  Tarsus  and  Cilicia  from  the  dominion  of 
the  eastern  despots,  by  making  the  country  a Roman 
province.  Notwithstanding  this,  Tarsus  in  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompcy  sided  with  the  former, 
who  on  this  account  honoured  it  with  a per- 
sonal visit,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Tarsians 
changed  the  name  of  their  city  into  Juliopoli*.  (Cues. 
D.  Alex.  66;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  24;  Flor.  iv.  2.) 
Cassius  afterwards  punished  the  city  for  this  attach- 
ment to  Caesar  by  ordering  it  to  be  plundered,  but 
M.  Antony  rewarded  it  with  municipal  freedom  and 
exemption  from  taxes.  It  is  well  known  how  Antony 
received  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus  when  that  queen  sailed 
up  the  Cydnus  in  a magnificent  vessel  in  the  disguise 
of  Aphrodite.  Augustus  subsequently  increased  the 
favours  previously  bestowed  upon  Tarsus,  which  on 
coins  is  called  a “ libera  civitas.”  During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  empire  Tarsus  was  a place  of  great 
importance  to  the  Romans  in  their  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  and  Persians.  The  emperor  Tacitus, 
his  brother  Florian,  and  Msximinus  and  Julian  died 
at  Tarsus,  and  Julian  was  buried  in  one  of  its  sub- 
urbs. It  continued  to  be  nti  opulent  town  until  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  taken  from  them  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th 
century  by  tho  emperor  Nicephoros,  but  was  soon 
after  again  restored  to  them,  and  has  remained  in 
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their  hands  ever  since.  The  town  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  7 'ersoos,  and  though  greatly  reduced, 
it  is  still  the  chief  town  of  that  part  of  Karamania. 
Few  important  remains  of  antiquity  are  now  to  be 
seen  there,  but  the  country  around  it  is  as  delightful 
and  ns  productive  as  ever. 

Tarsus  was  not  only  a great  commercial  city,  bnt 
at  the  same  time  a great  seat  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  and  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  673.  Ac.)  gives  a 
long  list  of  eminent  men  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture who  added  to  its  lustre;  but  none  of  them  is 
more  illustrious  than  the  Apostle  Pant,  who  belonged 
to  one  of  the  many  Jewish  families  settled  at  Tarsus. 
(Acts,  x.  30,  xi.  30.  XT.  22.  41,  xxi.  39;  comp. 
Ptol.  v.  8.  § 7;  Dind.  xiv.  20;  llierocl.  p.  704; 
Stadiasm.  Mar.  M.  § 156;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
214:  Russegger,  Reisen  in  As'urn,  i.  1.  p.  395,  full.,  2. 
p.  639,  foil.) 

Another  town  of  the  name  of  Tursns  is  said  to 
hare  existed  in  Bithvnia  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  but 
nothing  is  known  al>ont  it.  [L.  S.) 


TA  RTARUS  (Tartarv),  a river  of  Venetia,  near 
the  borders  of  Gallia  Traasfadana.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Athesis  (Adige)  and  the  Padus 
(/*<?) ; and  its  waters  arc  now  led  aside  by  artificial 
canals  partly  into  the  one  river  and  partly  into  the 
other,  so  that  it  may  be  called  indifferently  a tri- 
butary of  cither.  In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have 
hud  a recog  ni>ed  month  of  its  owu,  though  this  was 
even  then  wholly  artificial,  so  that  Pliny  calls  it  the 
“ fossiomw  Philistinae,  quod  alii  Tartarum  vocant." 
(l’lin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  formed,  as  it  still  does,  extensive  marshes, 
of  which  Caecina,  the  general  of  Vitellius,  skilfully 
availed  himself  to  cover  his  position  near  liustilia. 
(Tac.  Mist.  iii.  9.)  Tho  river  is  here  still  called 
the  Tartaro : lower  down  it  assumes  the  name  of 
Canal  Bianco , and  after  passing  the  town  of  Adria, 
and  sending  off  part  of  its  waters  right  and  loft 
into  the  Po  and  Adige,  discharges  the  rest  by  the 
channel  now  known  us  the  Po  di  Leconte . The 
river  Atrianua  ('Arptaris  woratul i),  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  § 20),  could  be  no  other  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Tartarus,  so  called  from  its  flowing  by 
the  city  of  Adria  ; but  the  channels  of  these  waters 
have  in  all  ages  been  changing.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARTESSUS  (Taprrjaais,  llcrod.  i.  163;  Top- 
-n\<ro6s  and  TapT«<r<jj,  Diodor.  Sicnlus,  Frag.  lib. 
xxv.),  a district  in  the  south  of  Spain,  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  now  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  biblical  critics  that  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture  indicates  certain  localities 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  that  its  name  is  equi- 
valent to  the  Tartessus  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.  The  connection  in  which  the  name  of  Tar- 
shish  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  with  those  of 
other  places,  points  to  the  most  western  limit*  of 
the  world,  as  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Genes,  x.  4; 
1 Chrun.  i.  7;  Psalms,  Ixxii.  10;  Jsuiah,  Lxvi.  19); 


TARTESSUS. 

and  in  like  manner  the  word  Tartessus, and  its  deriva- 
tive adjective*,  arc  employed  by  Latin  writers  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  West  (Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  416;  Sd. 
Ital.  iii.  399;  Claud.  Epist.  iii.  v.  14).  Tartdiish 
appears  in  Scripture  as  a celebrated  emporium,  rich 
in  iron,  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  other  commodities;  and 
the  Phoenicians  arc  represented  as  sailing  thither  iu 
large  ships  ( Ezek . xxvii.  12,  xxviii  13;  Jerem.x, 
9).  Isaiah  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  finest  colonies 
of  Tyre,  and  describes  the  Tyrians  as  bringing  its 
products  to  their  market  (xxiii.  1,  6,  10).  Among 
profane  writers  the  antiquity  of  Tartessus  is  indicated 
by  the  myths  connected  with  it  (Strab.  iii.  p.  149; 
Justin,  xliv.  4).  But  the  name  is  used  by  them 
in  a very  looeo  and  indefinite  way.  Sometimes  it 
stands  for  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  the  Tagus  is  re- 
presented as  belonging  to  it  (Rutilius,  I tin.  L 356; 
Claud,  in  Rufin.  i.  101 ; Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  674,  Ac.). 
But  in  general  it  appears,  either  as  the  name  of  the 
river  Baetis,  or  of  a town  situated  near  its  mouth,  or 
thirdly  of  the  country  south  of  the  middle  and  lower 
course  of  the  Baetis,  which,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
was  inhabited  by  the  TurduJL  The  Baetis  is  called 
Tartessus  by  Stesichorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
148)  and  by  Avienus  ( Ora  Marti,  i.  224),  as  well 
as  the  tow'n  situated  between  two  of  its  mouths  ; and 
Miot  ( ad  Herod,  iv.  152)  is  of  opinion  that  the  mo- 
dern town  of  S.  Lucar  de  Bar  curve  da  stands  on  its 
site.  The  country  near  the  lower  course  of  the 
Baetis  was  called  Tartessis  or  Tartesia,  either  from 
the  river  or  from  the  town ; and  this  district,  as 
well  as  others  in  Spain,  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
settlements,  which  in  Strabo's  time,  and  even  later, 
preserved  their  national  customs.  (Strab  iii.  p.  1 49, 
xvii.  p.  832;  Arr.  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  16;  App.  Hup. 
2;  Const.  Porphyrog.  de  Them.  i.  p.  107,  ed.  Bonn.) 
There  was  a temple  of  Hercules,  the  Phoenician 
Melcarth,  at  Tartessus,  whose  worship  was  also 
spread  amongst  the  neighbouring  Iberians.  (Arr.  Lc.) 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  some 
Samiot  sailors  were  driven  thither  by  stress  of 
weather ; and  this  is  the  first  account  we  have  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  with  this  distant 
Phoenician  colony  (Herod,  iv.  152).  About  a cen- 
tury later,  some  Greeks  from  Phocaea  likewise 
visited  it,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Arganthonius, 
king  of  the  Tartcssians,  renowned  in  antiquity  for 
the  great  age  which  he  attained.  (Herod,  i.  163; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  151.)  These  connections  and  the  vast 
commerce  of  Tartessus,  raised  it  to  a great  pitch  of 
prosperity.  It  traded  not  only  with  the  mother 
country,  but  also  with  Africa  and  the  distant  Cas- 
siteridcs,  and  bartered  the  manufactures  of  Phoenicia 
for  the  productions  of  these  countries  (Strab.  i.  p.  33; 
Herod,  iv.  196;  cf.  Heeren,  Idem,  ».  2.  §§  2,  3). 
Its  riches  and  prosperity  bad  become  proverbial,  and 
we  find  them  alluded  to  in  the  verses  of  Anacreon 
( ap . Strab.  iii.  p.  151).  The  neighbouring  sea 
(Kretnra  Tartessium,  Avien.  Or.  Mar.  64)  yielded 
the  lamprey,  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  Roman 
table  (Cell.  vii.  16);  and  on  a coin  of  Tartessus  are 
represented  a fish  *nd  au  ear  of  grain  (Mionnet,  Med. 
Ant.  i.  p.  26).  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  fall  of  Tartessus  ; but 
it  may  probably  have  been  by  the  hand  of  Hamilcar, 
the  Carthaginian  general.  It  must  at  all  events  have 
disappeared  at  an  early  period,  since  Strabo  (iii.  pp. 
148,  151),  Pliny  (iii.  1,  iv.  22,  vii.  48),  Mela  (ii.  6), 
Sallust  (Ilut.  Fr.  ii.),and  others,  confounded  it  with 
more  recent  Phoenician  colonies,  or  took  its  name  to 
bo  an  ancient  appellation  of  them.  [T.  U.  D.] 
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TARUALTAE  (TapovaXrai,  PtoL  iv.  6.  § 19), 
a jieople  of  Libva  Interior.  [T.  U.  D.J 

TARVKDUM.  [Orcar.] 

TARUENNA  or  TARUANNA  (Tapobauta, 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 8),  a town  in  North  Gallia,  and 
according  to  Ptolemy  an  inland  town  of  the  Morini. 
[Morini.)  It  is  written  Teruanna  in  the  Table, 
where  it  is  marked  a capital  town,  and  the  modem 
name  is  Tcrouenne.  It  is  mentioned  in  several 
Roman  routes.  The  distance  between  Gesoriacum 
( Boulogne ) in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  Tnrucnna  does 
not  agree  with  the  true  distance;  nor  does  the  dis- 
tance in  the  same  Itin.  between  Turuennn  aud  Cas- 
tellum  (Cassel)  agree  with  the  actual  measurement. 
In  both  instances  we  must  assume  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  numerals  of  the  Itin.  D’Anville  says 
that  the  Roman  read  appears  to  exist  between 
Terouenne  and  the  commencement  of  the  Boulenois , 
or  district  of  Boulogne , near  Derre,  where  it  passes 
by  a place  called  La  Chaiusce.  There  are  also  said 
to  bo  traces  of  a Roman  road  from  I tius  Port  us 
( U'wsanf)  to  Terouenne.  [G.  L.] 

TABVESEDE  (It.  Ant.  p.  279)  or  TARVES- 
SEDO,  according  to  the  Peuting.  Table,  was  n place 
in  Rhaetia  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  leading  by 
Comum  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum.  Its  exact  site  is 
now  unknown,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  situated 
near  Torre  di  Vercella.  [L.  S.] 

TAR  VI'S  IUM  (T  aptlaior : Eth.  Tarvisiauus  : 
Treviso ),  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Vcnetia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Silts  (Sele),  about  1 5 miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers, 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Silis  as  flowing  " ex 
montibus  Torvisanis,”  in  a manner  that  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a municipal  town 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22),  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an 
inscription  given  by  Muratori  (Inscr.  p.  328). 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  appears  as  a 
considerable  city,  and  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Pro- 
copius during  the  Gothic  Wurs,  as  well  as  by  Cassio- 
dorus  and  Paulas  Diaconus.  (Cassiod.  Var.  x.  27 ; 
Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  29,  iii.  1,  2;  P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang. 

ii.  12,  iv.  3,  v.  28,  &c.)  It  retained  this  considera- 
tion throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a flou- 
rishing city  under  the  name  of  Treviso.  [E.  H.  B.J 

TARUS  (Taro)t  a river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padus,  which 
crosses  the  Aemilian  Way  between  5 and  6 miles 
west  of  Panna.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TAKUSATES  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 

iii.  27)  among  the  Aqnitanian  people*  who  sub- 

mitted to  P.  Crassus:  “ Vocate*,  Taru sates,  Elu- 
satea.”  After  Crassus  had  defeated  the  Sotiates 
[Sotiates]  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Vocatea, 
and  Tarusates,  a statement  which  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  their  position.  .Pliny  (iv.  19)  places  the 
Tarusates  between  the  Succasses  and  Basabocatcs; 
but  the  MSS.  reading  in  Pliny  seems  to  be  Latu- 
sates,  which  probably  should  be  Tarusates,  There 
appears  to  be  do  variation  in  the  name  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar.  D’Anville  conjectures  that  the  name 
Tarusates  is  preserved  in  Tursan , or  Teursan,  a 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Aire.  The  town  of  Aire  is 
on  the  Aturis  (A dour).  [G.  L.] 

TARUSCON1ENSES,  as  the  name  stands  in 
Hardnin’s  edition  of  Pliny  (iv.  4),  but  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful.  Harduin  found  Taracunonienses  in 
five  MSS.,  and  there  are  other  variations.  Besides 
Tanucon  on  the  Rhone , there  is  Tarascon  on  the 
4 B 2 
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Arrirge,  a branch  of  the  Garonne.  This  Tarasrnn 
is  in  tin*  Pay*  de  Fair,  ami  in  a valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  which  circumstance  seems  to  indi- 
cate more  probably  the  position  of  a small  tribe  or 
people  than  that  of  Tarascon  on  the  Phone.  This 
Tarascon  on  the  Am'cge  is  mentioned  in  middle 
age  documents  under  the  name  of  Centrum  Tarasco. 
Pliny’a  Taruaconienses,  or  whatever  may  be  the  true 
name,  are  enumerated  among  the  Oppida  Latina  of 
Narboncnais.  [G.  L.] 

T ASCI  AC  A,  a town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  between  A van  cum  (Bourges)  and  Caesaro- 
dunum  (Tours).  The  first  station  from  Avaricum 
is  Gabris,  supposed  to  be  Chabris  on  the  Cher, 
and  the  next  is  Tasciaca,  supposed  to  be  Teth,  al>o 
on  the  Cher.  But  the  number  xxiiii.  placed  in  the 
Tabic  at  the  name  of  Tasciaca,  which  number 
should  represent  the  distance  from  Chabris  to  Tezee, 
is  nearly  the  distance  between  Tezee  and  Tours, 
and  accordingly  there  is  some  error  here.  The 
Table  gives  no  distance  between  Ta-ciaca  and 
Caesarodunum.  (D’Anville,  Notice;  Ukert,  G al- 
lien ) [G.  L.] 

TASCONI  is  the  name  of  a Gallic  people  in  the 
Narbonensls,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4),  as  the 
name  is  read  in  five  MSS.  There  is  a small  river 
Tescon  or  Teseou,  which  flows  into  the  Tam,  near 
Aftmtauban.  D’Anville  quotes  a life  of  S.  Thfo- 
dard,  archbishop  of  A’or6ow»e,  which  speaks  of  this 
river  as  called  Tasco  by  the  people  of  that  part  and 
as  the  limit  between  the  territories  of  the  Tulasani, 
or  people  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Caturcenses,  or  peo- 
ple of  Cahors.  This  is  a valuable  passage,  for  it 
shows  how  far  north  the  Narbonemis,  to  which  the 
territory  of  7ou/ow«e  belonged,  extended  in  this 
part  of  its  frontier:  and  it  also  confirms  the  conjec- 
ture nbout  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ruteni  Provin- 
clalea  [Rutkni],  who  were  also  included  in  the 
Narhonensis.  [C.  L.] 

TASTA.  [Datii.1 

TATTA  I.ACUS  (v  Tina),  a Irirfr  salt  lake  on  ! 
the  frontiers  lietween  Lycaonia  and  Galatia;  it  bad 
originally  belonged  to  Phrygia,  but  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  Lycaonia.  Its  waters  were  so  impreg- 
nated with  brine,  that  any  suhstance  dipped  into  itt 
was  immediately  incrust ed  with  a thick  coat  «>f  salt; 
even  birda  flying  near  the  surface  had  their  wings 
moistened  with  the  saline  particles,  so  as  to  become 
incapable  of  rising  into  the  air,  and  to  be  easily 
caught.  (Strnb.  xii.  p.  568;  Plin.  xxxL  41,45;  Dius- 
corid.  v.  126.)  Stephanos  Byx.  (s.  p.  Borluo*)  speaks 
of  a salt  lake  in  Phrygia,  which  lie  Calls  At t :tea 
(’'Attouo),  near  which  there  was  a town  called 
Botieum.  ami  which  is  probably  the  same  as  Lake 
Tntta.  The  Turks  now  call  the  lake  Tuxla , and  it 
still  provides  all  the  surrounding  couutry  with  salt. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor , p.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

TAUA.  [Taum.j 

TAUA  (Taoa,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  T aova,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§ 50  ; Tahk,  / tin.  Ant.  p.  153),  a town  in  Lower 
Aegypt,  situated  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Canopic 
arm  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  the  city  of  Nnucrntis.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  small  Plithemphuthic  Nome  (Plin. 
v.  9.  s.  9),  and  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  present  Thaouah.  (D’Anville,  Memoirs  sur 
T Egypt*,  vol.  i.  p.  8*2.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TAUCHPRA  nr  TKUCHPRA  (TavX*tpa,  Herod, 
iv.  171,  et  alii;  TtvXeipa,  HicroeL  p.  732;  Plin.  v. 
5.  s.  5,  Ac.),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
founded  by  Cyrene.  It  lay  200  stedia  W.  of  Pto- 
lemais.  Under  the  Ptolemies  il  obtained  the  name 
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of  Arsinoe.  (Strab.  xvii.  p 836;  Mela,  ».  8;  Plin. 

L c.)  At  a later  period  it  became  a Roman  colony 
(Tab.  Pent,),  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  (Pro- 
cop. de  Aed.  vi.  3.)  Tauchira  was  particularly  noted 
for  the  worship  of  Cybele,  in  honour  of  whom  an 
annual  festival  was  celebrated.  (Syncs.  Ep.  3.)  It 
is  the  same  town  erroneously  written  TdpiXa  by 
Diodorus  (xviii.  20).  It  is  still  called  Tochira.  (Cf. 
Della  Celia,  Viagg.  p.  198;  Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
184.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TATI  CM  (Taov'ov,  Tamo*)  or  TAVIA,  a town 
in  the  central  part  of  eastern  Galatia,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Halys,  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Galatian  tribe  of  the  Trocini, 
and  a place  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
being  the  j>>int  at  which  five  or  six  of  tlw?  great  roads 
met.  (Plin.  v.  42;  Strab.  xii.  p.  5C7 ; PtoL  v.  4. 
§ 9;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’'Ayuvpa-,  Hierocl.  p.  696;  It. 
Ant.  pp.  201,  203.)  It  contained  a temple  with  a 
colossal  brouxe  statue  of  Zeus.  Leake  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  311)  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  tliat  Ts/tomm 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Tavium;  but  Hamilton 
(Researches,  i.  p.  379,  Ac.)  and  most  other  geo- 
graphers, with  much  more  probability,  regard  the 
ruins  of  Boghaz  Ki&ti,  6 leagues  to  the  north-west 
of  Jazgat  or  Juzgkat , as  the  remains  of  Tavium. 
They  are  situated  on  the  slope  of  lofty  and  steep 
rocks  of  limestone,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  in  relief.  There  are  also  the  foundations 
of  an  immense  building,  which  are  believed  to  be 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  (Comp.  Hamilton 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  voL  vii.  p. 
74,  foil.;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  98.)  [L.  S]. 

TAULA'NTII  (TaoAdvrioi,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §3),  a 
people  of  Roman  Illyria,  in  the  neigh bourhuod  of 
Epidamnus  and  Djrrachiuin.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  a powerful  tribe,  poescMung  several  cities,  and 
governed  by  their  own  kings,  but  sul*equeutly  they 
were  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  kings  of  Illyria, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  waged  war  with 
Tenta  they  had  sunk  into  insignificance.  (Cf. 
Thucyd.  i.  24;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  5;  Mela,  ii.  3; 
Liv.  xlv.  26  ; Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26.)  Aristotle  relate* 
that  they  had  a method  of  preparing  mead  from 
honey.  (Mir.  Ausc.  X.  ii.  p.  716.)  [T.  II.  1>.] 

TAUM.TAUS,  orTAVA  (Toeva  tXoXvait , Ptol 
ii.  3.  § 5),  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara. 
(Taft.  Agr.  22.)  Now  Frith  *f  Toy.  [T.  H.  D,] 
TAUM  (AD),  a place  in  the  SE.  of  Britannia 
Romans,  in  the  territory  of  the  Iceui  (Tab.  Pent.). 
Probably  Varmouth.  [T.  11.  D.J 

TAUNUS  MONS,  a range  of  hilb  in  western 
Germany,  beginning  near  the  river  Nicer  (Nectar), 
and  running  northward  till  they  reach  the  point 
where  the  Moenus  (Maim)  joins  the  Rheum. 
(Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  3;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  56,  xii.  28.) 
This  range  of  hills  still  hears  its  ancient  name, 
though  it  is  sometimes  simply  called  tl»e  Hoke,  that 
is,  the  Height,  Taunus  being  probably  the  Celtic 
word  Dun  or  Daun,  which  signifies  a height.  In 
various  {daces  along  this  range  of  hills  Roman 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  in  which  Cires  Tau- 
nenscBi  are  mentioned,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  once  existed  a town  of  the  name  of 
Taunus.  (Orelli,  Inscript,  noe.  181,  4981,  4982; 
Wilhelm,  Germauien,  p.  44.)  [L.  S.) 

TAURA'NLA,  a town  of  Campania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  as  having  in  his  time  en- 
tirely disappeared,  like  Stabiae.  He  affords  no  clue 
to  its  position.  The  name  of  Tauranin  (Tauparia) 
, is  found  also  in  the  older  editions  of  Stepbanus  of 
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Byzantium  ; but  it  appears  that  the  true  reading  is 
Taurasia.  (Stepb.  B.  $.  v.  ed.  Mein.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
TAURANTTIUM,  a district  of  Armenia  Major 
lying  N.  of  Tigranocerta,  in  the  direction  of  Ar- 
taxat-a.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  24;  Cf.  Moses  Chor.  i.  5; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  x.  p.  650,  sq.)  [T.  H.D.] 
TAURA'SIA  (Tattratx),  an  ancient  dty  of  Sam- 
nium,  in  tho  country  of  the  Hirpini  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Calor,  about  16  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Tamarus.  The  name  of  the 
city  is  known  only  from  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  L.  Scipio  Bar  bat  us.  which  records  it  among  the 
cities  of  Samnium  taken  by  him  during  the  Third 
Samnite  War.  (Orell.  Inter.  550.)  It  was  pruhaldy 
taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  severely,  for  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  the  town  occurs  in  history  : but 
its  territory  (**  ager,  qni  Taurasinorum  fuerat"), 
which  was  doubtless  confiscated  at  the  same  time,  is 
mentioned  long  afterwards,  as  a part  of  the  “ ager 
pnblicus  populi  Romani/'  on  which  the  Apuan  Li- 
gurians who  bad  been  removed  from  their  own 
abodes  were  established  by  order  of  the  senate. 
(Liv.  xl.  38.)  These  Ligurians  appear  to  have 
been  settled  in  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
marus near  its  junction  with  the  Calor  ; but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  modern  village  of  Tau- 
rati,  though  16  miles  further  &,  retains  the  name, 
and  marks  (approximately  at  least)  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Taurnsia. 

Several  modern  writers  identify  these  Taurasini 
Cainpi  with  the  Arusini  Campi  near  Beneventum, 
which  were  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  by  M\ 
Curius  Dentatus  (Flor.  i.  18;  One.  iv.  2),  and  the 
suggestion  is  probable  enough,  though  unsupported 
by  any  authority.  [Bknkventum.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
TAURAUNITES.  [Bagkaupanene.] 
TAUKE'SIUM  (Tauprjfftoy,  Prucop.  de  Aed.  iv.  1. 
p.  266),  a place  iu  Moesia  Superior,  near  Scupi  or 
Justiuiana  Prima.  ll  was  situated  in  the  Haemus, 
not  far  from  the  borders,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Justinian.  (Cf.  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  79, 
ed.  Smith.)  [T.  II.  D.] 

TAUR1  (Tat/ptn,  Strab.vii.  p.  308),  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cliersonesus  Taurica,  or  modern  Crimea. 
Tliey  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  Cimmerians, 
who  were  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Scy- 
thians. (Herod,  iv.  11,  12;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  2. 
p.  271  ; Mannert,  iv.  p.  278.)  They  seem  to  hare 
been  divided  into  several  tribes  : but  the  two  main 
divisions  of  them  were  the  nomad  Tauri  and  the 
agricultural.  (Strab.  vii.  p.311.)  The  funner  pos- 
sessed the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  lived 
on  meat,  mare's  milk,  and  cheese  prepared  from  it. 
The  agricultural  Tauri  were  somewhat  more  civil- 
ised ; yet  altogether  they  were  a rude  and  savage 
people,  delighting  in  war  and  plunder,  and  parti- 
cularly addicted  to  piracy.  (Herod,  iv.  103  ; Strab. 
vii.  p.  308  ; Mela,  ii.  1 ; Tae.  Ann.  xii.  17.)  Never- 
theless, in  early  times  at  least,  tliey  appear  to  have 
been  united  under  a monarchical  government 
(Herod,  iv.  119).  Their  religion  was  particularly 
gloomy  and  horrible,  consisting  of  human  sacrifices 
to  a virgin  goddess,  who,  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxii.  8.  a.  34),  was  named  Oreiloche, 
though  the  Greeks  regarded  her  as  identical  with 
their  Artemis,  and  called  her  Tauropoloe.  (Soph. 
Aj.  172;  Eur.  Iph.  Tawr.  1457;  Diod.  iv.  44; 
Ach.  Tat.  viii.  2 ; Strab.  xiii.  535  ; Bbckh,  Inter. 
ii.  p.  89.)  These  victims  consisted  of  shipwrecked 
persons,  or  Greeks  that  fell  into  their  hands.  After 
killing  them,  they  stuck  their  heads  upon  poles,  or, 
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according  to  Atnmianus  (/.  c.),  affixed  them  to  the 
wall  of  the  temple,  whilst  they  cast  down  the  bodies 
from  the  rock  on  which  the  temple  stood.  (Herod, 
iv.  103  ; Ov.  ex  Pont.  iii.  2.  45,  seq.,  Tritt.  iv.  4. 
63.)  According  to  a tradition  among  the  Tauri 
themselves,  this  goddess  was  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon  (Herod.  L e.)  They  had  also  a cus- 
tom of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
setting  them  on  poles  above  the  chimneys  of  their 
houses,  which  usage  they  regarded  as  a protection 
of  their  dwellings  (/&).  If  the  king  died,  nil 
his  dearest  friends  were  buried  with  him.  On  tho 
decease  of  a friend  of  the  king’s,  he  either  cut 
off  the  whole  or  part  of  the  deceased  person's  ear, 
according  to  his  diguity.  (Nic.  Dama.sc.  p.  160, 
Orell.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

TAURIA'NUM  (Travumo"),  a town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Bruttiuin,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Me- 
taurus  (J Jarro).  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela, 
who  places  it  between  Sc v 11a  and  Metaurum.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
river,  while  the  town  of  Metaurum  whs  on  its  N. 
bauk.  Subsequently  all  trace  of  tbe  latter  disnp- 
jiears ; but  the  name  of  Tauriana  is  still  found  in 
the  Tabula,  which  places  it  23  miles  S.  of  Vibo 
Valentis.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Tab.  PeuL)  It  became 
the  Bee  of  a bishop  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  retained  that  dignity  down  to  the  time 
of  Gregory  VI L,  when  the  town  had  fallen  into 
complete  decay.  Its  ruins,  however,  still  exist,  and 
the  site  is  said  to  retain  the  name  of  Traviano. 
(Hols ten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  299;  Kom&nelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  70.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  “Tauroentum 
oppidmn  " of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  which  he  mentions 
immediately  after  tho  “ Metaurus  amnis,”  is  the  same 
place  that  is  called  by  Mela  Taurianuui.  [E.  H.  U.] 
TAU'RICA  CHERSONE'SUS  (v  Tavpuch  X«p- 
{t6vti<tos , Ptol.  iii.  Arg.  2,  &c.),  a peninsula  stretch- 
ing into  the  Pontus  Euxinus  from  Sarmatia,  or  the 
country  of  the  nomad  Scythians,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a narrow  isthmus,  anciently  called 
Tapbrus,  or  Taphrae,  now  the  isthmus  of  Perecoji. 
The  peninsula  also  bore  the  name  of  Cbenionesus 
Scythica,  and  was  sometimes  styled  simply  Taurica. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26 ; Scylax,  i.  p.  29,  Huds.)  It  is 
now  called  the  CVimea,  from  the  once  famous  city  of 
Etki-Krim;  but  since  its  incorporation  with  the 
Russian  empire,  the  name  of  Taurica  has  also  been 
again  applied  to  it. 

The  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with 
Sannatia  is  so  slender,  being  in  some  parts  scarcely 
40  stadia  or  5 miles  across  (Strab.  vii.  p.  308 ; 
Clarke,  Trav.  ii.  p.  314,  4th  cd.  1816),  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  in  a very  remote  period 
Taurica  was  an  island.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; cf.  Pallas, 
Voyages , Ac.,  ii.  p.  2,  Fr.  Trans).  4to.)  The 
ancients  compared  it  with  the  Peloponnesus,  both  as 
to  size  and  slmpe  (Strab.  vii.  p.  310;  cf.  Herod,  iv. 
99) ; and  this  comparison  is  sufficiently  happy,  ex- 
cept that  Taurica  throws  out  another  smaller  penin- 
sula on  its  E.  side,  the  Bosporan  peninsula,  or  penin- 
sula of  A'ertscA,  which  helps  to  form  the  S.  boundary, 
or  coast,  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  CbersoueSe  is 
about  200  miles  across  in  a direct  line  from  Cape 
Tarchan , its  extreme  W.  point,  to  the  Straits  of 
Kerltch,  and  125  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  from  Pertcop 
to  Cape  Kikineit.  It  contains  an  area  of  about 
10,050  square  miles.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
Taurica  consist  of  flat  plains  little  elevated  abo\e 
the  sea  ; the  remainder  towards  tbe  S.  is  moun- 
4b  3 
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tainous.  The  NW.  portion  of  the  low  coun- 
try, or  that  which  would  lie  to  the  W.  of  a lino 
drawn  from  the  isthmus  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alma,  consists  of  a sandy  soil  interspersed  with 
salt  lakes,  an  evidence  that  it  was  at  one  time 
covered  by  the  sea  (1 ’alias,  lb.  p.  605,  &c.) ; but 
the  E.  and  S.  part  has  a fertile  mould.  The  moun- 
tain chain  (Taurici  Montes)  begins  to  rise  towards 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  gently  at  first  on  the  N., 
but  increasing  in  height  as  the  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  into  which  it  sinks  steeply  and  abruptly.  Hence 
the  coast  at  this  part  presents  huge  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices, and  the  sea  is  so  deep  that  the  lead  often 
finds  no  bottom  at  the  distance  of  a mile  or  two 
from  the  shore.  From  these  mountains,  which  ex- 
tend from  Symboloo,  or  Balaclava,  on  the  W.t  to 
Theodosia,  or  Caffa,  on  the  E.,  many  bold  promon- 
tories are  projected  into  the  sea,  enclosing  between 
them  deep  and  warm  valleys  open  to  the  S.,  and 
sheltered  from  the  N.  wind,  where  the  olive  und  vine 
flourish,  the  apricot  and  almond  ripen,  and  the 
laurel  creeps  among  the  dark  and  frowning  cliffs. 
The  most  remarkable  mountains  of  this  chain  are 
that  anciently  called  the  Ciinmerinm  at  the  N. 
extremity,  and  the  Trapezus  at  the  S.  (St nib. 
vii.  p.  309.)  The  former,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Cimmerians,  once  do- 
minant in  the  Bosporus,  is  now  called  Aghirmisch- 
Uughi.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula, to  the  NW.  of  the  ancient  Theodosia,  and 
near  the  town  of  Eski-Krvn,  or  Old  Crim.  Some 
writers,  however,  identify  Ciinincrium  with  Mount 
Opouk,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kertsch. 
(Kohler,  Mem.  de  lAcad.  de  St.  Petersb.  1824,  p. 
649,  seq.  ; Dubois  de  Montperreux,  Voyage s,  • fc. 
v.  p.  253,  seq.)  But  Trapezus  is  by  far  the 
highest  mountain  of  Taurica.  Kohl  estimates  its 
height  at  5000  German  feet  (lieisen  in  Siidruss- 
land , i.  p.  204) ; other  authorities  make  it  rather 
less,  or  4740  feet.  (Neumann,  Die  Iltllenen  im 
Scythenlunde,  p.  448.)  According  to  Air.  Seymour, 
it  is  5125  English  feet  high.  (Russia  on  the 
Black  Sea,  p.  146.)  Its  form  justifies  its 
ancient  name,  and  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Kohl, 
lb.').  A good  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 
vignette  in  Pallas  (ii.  p.  196).  As  it  stands  some- 
what isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  chain,  it  pre- 
sents a very  striking  and  remarkable  object,  es- 
pecially from  the  sea.  At  present  it  is  called 
Tchatyr-Dagh,  or  the  Tent  Mountain.  The  other 
mountains  seldom  exceed  1200  feet.  Their  geo- 
logical structure  presents  many  striking  deviations 
from  the  usual  arrangement,  especially  in  the  ab- 
sence of  granite.  These  anomalies  aro  fully 
described  by  Pallas  in  his  second  volume  of 
travels.  That  part  of  Taurica  which  lay  to  the 
E.  of  them  was  called  the  Bogged,  or  llocky,  Cher- 
sonesus  (rpi)K«jj,  Herod.  1.  c.)  It  is  in  these  moun- 
tains that  the  rivers  which  water  the  peninsula 
have  their  sources,  none  of  which,  however,  are  con- 
siderable. They  flow  principally  from  the  northern 
side,  from  which  they  descend  in  picturesque  cas- 
cades. Only  two  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  tlio 
Th  apsis  and  the  1st  nan  us.  At  present  the  must 
fertile  districts  of  Taurica  are  the  calcareous  valleys 
among  the  mountains,  which,  though  often  covered 
with  only  a thin  layer  of  mould,  produce  excellent 
wheat.  The  nature  of  the  country,  however,  dues 
not  now  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients. Strabo  (L  c.)  praises  its  fertility  in  produc- 
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ing  com,  especially  in  that  part  which  lies  between 
l'anticapueuin  (KerUch)  and  Theodosia  (Caffa), 
which  at  present  is  a desolate  and  monotonous  steppe. 
But  this  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  phy- 
sical and  political  revolutions  which  the  country  luu 
undergone.  Taurica  yielded  a large  tribute  of  wheat 
to  Mithridates  Eupaior,  King  of  Bosporus.  That 
sovereign  took  much  interest  in  promoting  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  country,  especially  by  the  planting  of 
trees;  but  all  his  care  to  rear  the  laurel  and  the 
myrtle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Panticapaeum  is  said 
to  have  been  rain,  though  other  trees  grew  there 
which  required  a mild  temperature.  (Plin.  xvi.  s. 
59.)  Wine  was  produced  in  abundance,  as  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  custom  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(p.  307),  of  covering  the  vines  with  earth  during 
the  winter,  is  still  observed,  though  Pallas  considers 
it  unnecessary  ( Voyages , ^c.  ii.  p.  444.) 

The  interest  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonese  is  chietly  derived  from  the  ma- 
ritime settlements  of  tLe  Greeks,  and  our  attention  U 
thus  principally  directed  to  the  coasts.  An  account 
of  the  barbarous  people  who  inhabited  the  peninsula 
at  the  time  when  these  settlements  were  made  is 
given  in  a separate  article  [Tauri].  Its  coasts, 
like  those  of  the  Euxinc  in  general,  were  early  visited 
by  the  Milesians,  who  planted  some  flourishing  colo- 
nies upon  it.  Besides  these  we  find  a Dorian  colony 
established  near  the  site  of  the  present  Selxutopol; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Aeschines  (contra  Ctesiph.  p. 
141,  sq.),  the  Athenians  once  possessed  the  town  of 
Nymphaeon  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  w:is  betrayed  to  the  Bosporan  kings 
by  Gylon,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Demosthenes 
(Cf.  Craleros  in  Uarpocration,  s.  r.  Nvp<pai<jv.)  The 
interior  of  the  peninsula  was  but  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  wo  shall  therefore  best  explain  their 
connection  with  it  by  taking  a survey  of  the  coasts. 

We  shall  begin  on  the  NW.  side,  after  the  bay  of 
Carcina  or  Tamyraca,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed [Caiccixa;  Tamvkaca].  Fram  this  boy 
the  peninsula  stretches  to  its  most  westerly  point, 
CajK  Tar  chan,  which  presents  some  high  land  ; 
but  to  the  S.  of  Tarchan  the  coast  sinks  to  a 
dead  level  as  far  as  the  river  Alma,  to  the  S.  of 
which  it  again  begins  to  rise  in  high  cliffs.  All  the 
W.  coast,  however,  presents  no  place  of  note  in 
ancient  history  till  wo  come  to  its  extreme  southern 
point,  where  a bald  plateau  of  hills  runs  in  a 
westerly  direction  into  the  sea.  On  the  E.  this 
tract  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  by  a 
deep  and  broad  valley,  into  which  it  falls  by  steep 
declivities.  The  harbour  of  Sebastopol  (or  Ilotuh 
of  A ktiar)  on  the  N.,  which  bites  into  the  land  for 
about  4 miles  in  a SE.  direction,  and  that  of  Bala- 
clava on  the  S.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  runs 
up  towards  the  N.,  form  an  isthmus  having  a 
breadth,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  308),  of  40  stadia, 
or  5 miles.  This  measurement  is  confirmed  by 
Clarke  (Trav,  ii.  p.  219),  who,  however,  seems  only 
to  have  been  guided  by  his  eye ; for  in  reality  it  is 
rather  more,  or  about  6 miles.  The  S.  coast  of  the 
little  peninsula  formed  by  this  isthmus  presents 
several  promontories  and  small  bays,  with  cliffs  of 
from  500  to  700  feet  in  height. 

So  barren  a spot  presented  no  attractions  to  the 
Milesians,  the  chief  colonisers  of  the  Euxine  ; but  a 
more  hardy  race  of  emigrants,  from  the  Dorian  city 
of  Ilcraclcia  in  Pontus,  found  a new  home  upon  it, 
and  founded  there  the  town  of  Chersoncsus  (Strab. 
l.c.).  Wc  learn  from  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26)  that  it 
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wm  at  first  called  Megarice,  apparently  from  the 
circumstance  that  Megara  was  the  mother  city  of  the 
l'utitic  Iieracleots.  From  these  settlers  the  little 
peninsula  we  have  just  described  cbtuined  the  name  of 
the  Cur.KsoNESUH  Hekacleotka,  or  lleracleotic 
Chersonese,  sometimes  also  called  “ the  small  Cher- 
Boncsus”  (n  nixpd,  Strab.  L c.),  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  great,  or  Tauric,  peninsula. 

The  original  city  of  Chersonesus  seems  to  have 
been  founded  at  the  westernmost  point  of  the  penin- 
sula, close  to  the  preseut  Cape  Fanary.  The  date 
and  occasion  of  its  foundation  are  not  ascertained  ; 
but  Neumann  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  {Die 
J/tllenen,  ifc.  p.  383).  Considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  were  visible  bo  late  as  the  end  of  the  last 
century  (Clarke,  True.  ii.  pp.  292.  scq.;  Pallas,  ii. 
pp.  70,  seq);  but  every  trace  of  them  had  vanished 
when  Murawiew  A postal  visited  the  spot  (Reise 
< lurch  Taurien,  p.  62).  They  were  destroyed  by  a 
certain  Lieut.  Kruse,  who  used  the  stones  for  build- 
ing and  converted  the  ground  into  a vineyard  (Du- 
bois dc  Montperreux,  Voyages,  $rc.  vi.  p.  133).  The 
ancient  Chersonesus.  however,  had  fallen  into  decay 
before  the  time  of  Strabo ; but  the  new  town  was 
flourishing  and  appears  from  the  ruins  to  have  been 
Boated  on  the  W.  side  of  what  is  now  the  Quarantine 
Harbour  of  Sebastojwl  (Neumann,  p.  392).  The 
place  was  much  damaged  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Olgierd,  sovereign  of  Lithuania, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  falling  into 
ruins  (Karamsin,  Russ.  (Jtscfi.  v.  13.  Germ.  tr.). 
The  Turks  carried  away  many  of  its  sculptures  and 
columns  to  adorn  Constantinople.  Nevertheless,  the 
town,  ulthongh  almost  entirely  deserted,  remained  for 
three  centuries  in  so  perfect  a state  that  a plan  might 
hare  been  drawn  of  it  at  the  lime  when  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Russians  ; but  its  ruin  was  soon 
completed  by  its  new  masters,  who  blew  up  the  walls 
and  destroyed  the  graves  and  temples.  (Clarke,  ii. 
p.  207.)  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26)  gives  the  circumference 
of  its  walls  at  5 miles  ; but  their  outline  could  still 
be  traced  in  1820,  and  according  to  Dubois  de  Mont- 
perreux (vi.  138),  was  only  about  a quarter  of  that 
size.  It  is  probable  that  Pliny  may  have  confounded 
the  town  walls  with  the  wall  or  rampart  which  ex- 
tended across  the  isthmus,  which,  as  we  have  ulready 
seen,  Strain)  describes  as  being  40  stadia,  or  5 miles, 
broad.  The  same  writer  speaks  of  it  in  another  place 
(p.  312)  as  being  fortified  with  a wall.  This  wall 
ran  from  Ctenus,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  harbour 
of  SebasUtpol  to  Symbolon  ( Balaclava ) on  the  S. 
coast,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Bos- 
poran  kings  as  a defence  against  the  Scythians.  An 
account  of  its  remaining  vestiges  is  given  by  Clarke 
(ii.  p.285,  seq.;  cf.  Seymour,  p.  149.).  The  whole 
enclosure  was  anciently  covered  with  gardens  and 
villas,  and  the  foundations  of  houses  and  of  the  boun- 
dary walls  of  fields  and  gardens  may  still  bo  traced, 
as  well  as  many  remains  of  the  town  on  the  promon- 
tory between  Quarantine  Bay  and  Streletska  Bay. 
Vestiges  of  the  principal  street  show  it  to  have  been 
20  feet  broad.  The  town  wall  on  the  land  sido  was 
«ear  2 miles  long,  built  of  limestone,  and  5 or  6 
feet  thick,  with  3 towers  (Seymour,  p.  150). 
Many  antiquities  and  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Chersonesus,  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
graves  of  the  most  simple  kind,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
They  are  easy  of  access,  and  present  in  this  respect 
n remarkable  contrast  to  those  at  Pnnticapacum  ; 
but,  from  this  cause,  nothing  but  bones  have  been 
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found  in  them,  whilst  those  at  Panticapaenm  have 
yielded  valuable  antiquities.  According  to  Clarke 
(ii.  201,  210),  the  town  of  Eupatorium  stood  close 
to  Chersonesus,  though  others  have  identified  it  with 
Inkerman.  About  the  latter  place,  the  ancient 
Ctenus,  the  rock  is  pierced  all  over  with  the  subter- 
ranean dwellings  of  the  ancient  Tauri.  On  the  top 
are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  built  by  Diophantes, 
general  of  Mithridates,  to  defend  the  Chersonese 
against  the  Tauro- Scythians.  These  caverns  or 
crypts  are  now  rapidly  falling  in.  (Seymour,  p. 
140.)  Similar  caves  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  Heracieotic  Chersonese  was  noted  as  the  seat 
of  the  savage  worship  of  Diana  Tauropolis.  The 
natives,  or  Tauri,  themselves  had  a worship  of  a 
similar  kind  [Tauiu]  ; but  whether  it  was  indige- 
nous among  them,  or  whether  they  borrowed  it  from 
the  Dorian  Heracleots  who  settled  here,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  account  of  the  Tauri  themselves, 
that  their  virgin  goddess  was  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion ; though  it  is  well  known  that  the  nations  of 
pagan  antiquity  readily  adopted  one  another’s  deities 
when  any  similarity  was  observable  in  their  rights 
and  attributes;  and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  103)  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  this 
horrible  worship  existed  among  tho  Tauri  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks.  Artemis  was  a peculiarly 
Dorian  deity,  and  was  worshipped  in  several  parts  of 
Greece  with  human  sacrifices.  There  was  a tradi- 
tion that  the  town  of  Chersonesus  was  founded  by 
Artemis  herself.  The  Ueracleot  Chersonites  erected 
a famous  temple  on  a headland  which  took  the  name 
of  Parthenium  from  it.  Strabo  however  merely  calls 
the  Parthenium  “ the  temple  of  the  virgin,  a certain 
daemon**  (p.  308),  and  does  not  mention  Artemis. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  which  is  the  real  promontory  of 
Parthenium.  Many  seek  it  at  capo  Fanary  or 
Chersonese,  which  seems  too  near  the  town  of  Cher- 
sonesus, as  Strabo  places  the  temple  at  the  distance 
of  100  stadia  from  the  town,  though  Fanary  answers 
to  his  description  in  other  respects.  Clarke  and 
Pallas  identify  it  with  the  Aia  Barun  or  44  Sacred 
Promontory  ” (Clarke,  ii.  p.  286,  and  note),  between 
Cape  Fiolente&nd  Balaclava, which,  besides  its  name, 
has  also  a ruin  to  recommend  it ; though  the  latter 
claim  to  notice  is  shared  by  C.  Fiolente.  Dubois  de 
Montperreux  (vi.  p.  194,  sq.)  thinks  that  the  temple 
may  have  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
monastery  of  St.  George  ; whilst  Neumann,  again 
places  it  on  the  headland  a little  to  the  NW.  of  C, 
Fiolente.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  opinions  rest 
on  little  more  than  conjecture.  On  the  coins  of  the 
Heracieotic  Chersonese  the  image  of  Artemis  occurs 
by  far  the  roost  frequently.  She  sometimes  appears 
with  Apollo,  sometimes  with  Hercules,  the  patron 
hero  of  the  mother  dty,  but  more  generally  alone, 
and  always  as  the  goddess  of  the  chase,  never  aa 
Selene  (Von  Kdhne,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ar- 
chaeoloy.  and  Numism.  Society  of  St.  Petersburg, 
vol.  ii.  ap.  Neumann,  p.  420).  On  other  coins  a fish 
is  frequently  seen  ; and  one  has  a plough  on  the 
obverse,  and  an  ear  of  corn  between  two  fishes  on  the 
reverse  (lb.).  The  bays  of  the  Heracieotic  penin- 
sula abound  with  fish,  which  formed  a great  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  country. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Heracieotic  Chersonesus 
we  know  but  little,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  Inscription  of  Agasicles  that 
its  constitution  was  republican.  It  was  impor- 
4 B 4 
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tant  enough  to  take  a part  in  political  affairs 
as  an  independent  city,  at  least  as  late  as  about 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  b.  c.,  when,  like  its 
mother  city,  Heracleia,  it  was  a party  to  the  alliance 
against  Pharnaces  I.,  king  of  Pont  ns,  and  Mithri- 
dates,  satrap  of  Armenia.  (Polyb.  Frg.  lib.  xxvi. 
c.  6,  vol.  iv.  p.  345,  sqq.,  ed.  Sweigh.)  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  we  find  it  struggling  with  the 
Taurians  and  their  allies  the  Sarmatians  for  existence 
(Polyaen.  Strat.  viii.  c.  56).  and  it  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  place  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Mithridates  the  Great.  Subsequently,  however,  it 
regained  its  independence,  through  the  Romans,  and 
under  the  name  of  Chersou  or  Chorson  flourished 
till  a late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  over- 
turned the  Bosporan  kingdom.  (Const  Porphyr. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  53.) 

Leaving  the  Heracleotic  Cheraonese,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the 
Tauric  peninsula,  which  may  be  soon  despatched,  as 
an  account  of  its  different  cities  is  given  in  separate 
articles.  From  the  haven  of  Symbolon  ( Bnladarn) 
to  Theodosia  ( Cajfa ) the  coast  is  correctly  described 
by  Strabo  as  craggy,  mountainous,  and  stormy,  and 
marked  with  many  headlands  (p.  309).  The  dis- 
tance, however,  which  he  assigns  to  this  tract  of 
1000  stadia,  or  125  miles,  is  rather  too  small.  In 
both  the  Peri  pi  us  of  the  Euxinc  the  distance  given  is 
1320  stadia,  but  this  must  include  all  the  indentures 
of  the  coast  The  most  remarkable  promontory  in 
this  part  was  the  Criu-metopon,  or  Ram's  Head, 
which  has  been  variously  identified.  Some  writers 
have  taken  it  for  the  promoutory  of  Laspi , which  is 
in  reality  the  most  southern  point  of  the  peninsula. 
Some  again  have  identified  it  with  Ai  Petri , and  a 
still  greater  number  with  the  Aju-dagk.  But  the 
account  given  by  Arrian  and  the  Anonymous  agrees 
better  with  Cape  Aithodor.  These  writers  say  that 
the  Criu-metopon  lay  220  stadia  to  the  W.  of  Lam- 
pas.  (Arrian,  PeripL  p.  20;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  6.) 
Now  Lam  pas  is  undoubtedly  the  present  Uijuk 
Lampat,  the  distance  between  which  and  Cape  A i- 
ilwdor  agrees  very  accurately  with  the  preceding 
measurement.  Scymnus  indeed  (ii.  320,  Gail) 
states  the  distance  at  only  120  stadia;  but  this  is 
evidently  an  error,  as  it  is  too  short  by  half  even 
for  Aju-dugh.  Cape  Aithodor  is  not  much  N.  of 
Lapsi , and  from  its  position  might  easily  have  been 
taken  by  the  Greeks  for  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  peninsula.  (See  Neumann,  451,  sq.) 

From  the  traces  of  Greek  names,  ruins,  remains  of 
marble  colnmns,  Ac.,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  whole 
of  this  tract  was  once  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
But  these  relics  probably  belong  to  the  Byzantine 
times,  since  the  older  geographers  mention  only  four 
places  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  Char-ax, 
Lagyra,  Lam  pas,  and  Atheuaeon. 

To  the  E.  of  Theodosia  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
trends  into  a large  bay,  which,  approaching  the  Pains 
Maeotis  on  the  N.,  forms  an  isthmus  about  12  miles 
broad,  to  the  E.  of  which,  as  far  as  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  extends  the  Bosporan  peninsula,  or  that 
of  Kertsch,  which  swells  out  to  double  the  breadth 
of  the  isthmus.  The  western  half  of  this  peninsula 
is  fiat;  but  the  eastern  portion  rises  into  hills,  which 
surround  the  bay  in  which  Panticapaenm  was  situated. 
It  possessed  several  flourishing  maritime  towns,  as 
Cazeka  and  Cimmericom  on  the  S.  coast ; Nymphaeon 
Panticapaenm,  the  Bosporan  capital,  on  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus;  with  some  others  of  less  note,  as 
Myrmecitttn,  Porthmion  and  Heimumim.  There 
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were  also  probably  towns  in  the  interior;  but  we 
know  the  name  of  only  one,  namely,  Iluratnm.  (Plot 
iii.  6.  § 6.)  Beyond  the  Bosporan  straits  we  Imre 
little  to  guide  us  but  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy.  From 
those  straits,  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  is 
high  and  chalky,  proceeded  in  a westerly  direction 
to  the  modem  Arabat.  Somewhere  on  this  tract  lay 
the  Greek  colony  of  Heracleion. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  the  Tongue 
of  A rabat,  a narrow  slip  of  land  scarcely  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  52  miles  long  and  abont  half  n 
mile  broad,  runs  along  the  whole  coast,  dividing 
the  Maeotis  from  the  2awpd  A Iprr),  or  Putrid  Sea. 
But  though  Strabo  knew  that  the  latter  formed  the 
western  portion  of  the  Maeotis  (p.  208),  he  nowhere 
mentions  the  Tongue  of  Arabat.  The  Putrid  Sea 
seems  to  be  the  Lacns  Buges  of  PHny  (ir.  1 2.  s.  26) ; 
but  his  description  is  not  very  intelligible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  recent  travellers  the  Putrid 
Sea,  now  called  the  Shtrdshe.  does  not  appear  to  de- 
serve its  name,  as  it  has  neither  an  unpleasant  smell 
nor  are  its  shores  unhealthy  (Seymour,  p.  33);  yet 
in  the  times  of  Clarke  and  Pallas  it  seems  to  have 
possessed  both  these  offensive  qualities.  (Clarke, 
Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  314,  note.) 

The  chief  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Cber- 
sonesus  Taurica,  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bos- 
porus, a sketch  of  which  has  been  already  given. 
[Bosporus  Cimmierius,  Vol.  I.  p.  421,  aeq.]  After 
Uie  extinction  of  that  dynasty,  towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  of  onr  era,  the  peninsula  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Huns,  of  which  race  remnants  still 
existed  between  Panticapaenm  and  Chersou  in  the 
6th  century.  (Procop.  Goth.  iv.  5.)  It  was  sub- 
sequently overrun  by  the  Goths  and  other  nations 
who  followed  the  great  stream  of  emigration.  Jus- 
tinian reunited  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  to  the 
Greek  Empire;  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  till  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  always  regarded  the  Tauric 
peninsula  as  part  of  their  dominions.  But  the  Ta- 
tars had  made  themselves  the  actual  masters  of  it 
before  tbe  middle  of  the  13th  century.  Under  these 
possessors,  the  Genoese,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  ccntnry,  played  tbe 
same  part  as  the  Greeks  did  when  the  country  was 
possessed  by  theTauri.and  planted  several  flourishing 
colonies.  (Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skytkenlande  ; 
Georgii,  Alte  Geographer ol.  ii  ; Clarkes  Travel s, 
vol.  ii.  ; Dan  by  Seymour,  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea; 
Forbiger,  Uandb.  der  alt.  Geogr.  voL  iii.)  [T.  H.  D.J 
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TAURFNI  (Tauptrof),  a Ligurian  tribe,  who  oc- 
cupied the  country  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Alps, 
down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Padns,  in  the  upj*r  part 
of  its  oonrse.  They  were  the  most  northerly  of  tl»e 
Ligurian  tribes,  and  from  their  geographical  position 
would  more  naturally  have  been  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  Cisalpine  Gaul  than  to  Liguria ; but  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  distinctly  say  they  were  a Ligurian 
tribe,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from  the 
omission  of  their  name  by  Polybius  where  be  is  re- 
lating the  successive  settlements  of  the  Gaulish  tribes 
in  the  N.  of  Italy  (Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ; 
Plin.  iii.  17.  a.  21).  Their  territory  adjoined  that  of 
the  Vngienni  on  the  and  that  of  the  Insubres  on 
the  NE. ; though  tbe  Laevi  and  Lebecii,  tribes  of 
which  we  know  very  little,  must  also  have  bordered 
on  their  NE.  frontier  (Pol.  L c.).  The  first  mention 
of  the  Tanrini  in  history  is  at  the  time  of  Hannibal's 
passage  of  the  Alps  (it.  c.  218),  when  that  genera). 
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on  descending  into  the  plains  of  Italy,  found  the 
Taorini  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Insubres,  and,  in 
consequence,  turned  his  arms  against  them,  took 
their  principal  city,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  (Pol.  iii.  60;  Liv.  xxi.  3d,  39.)  Neither 
Polybius  nor  Livy  mention  the  name  of  this  city, 
but  Appian  calls  it  Taurasia  (.4  nnib.  5) : it  was 
probably  situated  on  tho  same  site  which  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Roman  colony.  The  name  of 
the  Taurini  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  long 
ware  of  the  Romans  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and 
Ligurians,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  they 
finally  passed  under  the  Roman  yoke.  Nor  have  we 
any  precise  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
colony  in  their  territory  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Augusta  Taurinomm,  though  it  is  certain  that  this 
took  place  under  Augustus,  and  it  was  doubtless  con- 
nected with  his  final  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
in  b.  c.  8.  From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Tau- 
riui  never  again  appears  in  history  as  that  of  a 
people  ; bat  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  city  of  Augusta  Taurinornm  seems  to 
have  been  commonly  known  (as  was  the  case  in 
many  instances  in  Transalpine  GanI)  by  the  name 
of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  and  is  called  simply 
Taurini  in  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  other  writers. 
(/ tin.  Ant.  p.  341 ; I tin.  I Her.  p.  556;  Tab.  Peut.\ 
A in  rn  itin.  xv.  8.  § 18.)  Hence  its  modern  name  of 
Torino  or  Turin.  This  is  the  only  city  that  we  can 
assign  with  any  certainty  to  the  Tanrini.  On  the 
W.  their  territory  was  bounded  (at  least  in  the  days 
of  Augustus)  by  the  Segusiaui  and  the  other  tribes 
subject  to  Cottius  ; and  their  limit  in  this  direction 
is  doubtless  marked  by  the  station  Ad  Fines,  situ- 
ated 18  miles  from  Augusta,  on  the  road  to  Segusio 
(/ tin.  Ant.  Lc.).  But  it  appears  probable  that  at 
an  earlier  period  the  nation  of  the  Taurini  was  more 
widely  spread,  or  their  name  used  in  a more  com- 
prehensive sense,  so  as  to  comprise  the  adjoining 
passes  of  the  Alps ; for  Livy  speaks  of  the  Inaubrian 
Gauls  who  classed  into  Italy,  “ per  Taurinos  saltus- 
que  invios  Alpes  transeenderunt  ” (Liv.  v.  34),  and 
Strabo,  in  enumerating,  after  Polybius,  the  passes 
across  the  Alps,  designates  one  of  them  as  rijv  bia 
Tavpiriiy  (Strab.  iv.  p.  209.).  Whether  the  pass 
here  meant  is  the  Mont  Gene  ere  or  the  Mont  Ctnis 
(a  much  disputed  point),  it  would  not  bo  included 
within  the  territory  of  the  Taurini  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TAURIS,  an  bland  of  the  Ionian  sea,  between 
Pharua  and  Corcyra,  opposite  to  the  NYV.  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hyllis  ami  the  mouth  of  the  Naron. 
(Auct.  B.  A.  47.)  Now  Torcola.  [T.  H.  IX] 
TAUBISOL  [NoBtcvnc,  V«L  II.  p.  447.] 
TAUROEIS,  TAUROE'NTiUM  (Tavfxku,  Tao- 
poimioy:  Eth.  Taupoimos).  Steph.  B.  (*.  v.  Tau- 
pd«ij),  who  calls  it  a Celtic  town  and  a colony 
of  the  Massaliots,  quotes  the  first  book  of  Arte- 
midorus’  geography  for  a foolish  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  place  b mentioned  by 
Caesar  (/?.  C.  ii.  4),  who  says  “ Tau men t a quod 
est  cast  ell  um  Massiliensium  perveniunt;”  by  Strabo 
(iv.  pp.  180, 184),  by  Scymnus  Chius, and  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10.  § 8),  who  places  it  hetween  Massilia  and 
Citharbtes  Promontoriam.  D'Anville  erroneously 
supposes  that  Caesar  uses  Tauroenta  fur  the  plural 
number  ; but  it  is  the  accusative  of  Tauroeis.  Strabo 
(iv.p.  184)  enumerates  the  Massaliut  settlements  be- 
tween Massilia  and  the  Varus  in  this  order:  Tauro- 
entium,  Olbia,  Antipolb,  Nicaca.  Mela  (ii.  5)  enume- 
rates the  places  on  tub  coast  in  a different  order 
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from  east  to  west : Athenopulb,  Olbia,  Taurob, 
Citharbtes,  and  “ Lacyd Massiliensium  port  us." 
Ptolemy,  as  we  have  seen,  places  Tauroeis  between 
Massilia  and  Citharbtes.  In  the  Maritime  Itin.  the 
positions  let  ween  Telo  Martins  ( Toulon ) and  Im- 
rnadrus  seem  to  be  out  of  order  [Immadkus];  and 
they  are  to  be  placed  thus  — Aemines  (Ewhte*), 
Tauroeb ( Taurenti),  Citharista  [Crrn  arista],  Car- 
sici  ( Cassis),  Immadros,  Massilia.  Geographers 
have  been  innch  divided  in  opinion  on  the  site  of 
Tauroeb,  but  the  modern  name  seems  to  determine 
the  place  to  be  at  the  right  of  the  entry  of  the  bay 
of  CiolaL  [G.  L] 

TAUROME'NIUM  ( Tavpofxiytov  : Eth.  To vpo- 
pur'i T7jif  Tanroinenilanus : Taormina),  a Greek  city 
of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  Messana  and  Catana.  It  was  only 
about  3 miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancicut  Naxut, 
and  there  b no  doubt  that  Tauromenium  did  not 
exbt  os  a city  till  after  the  destruction  of  Naxos  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  403;  but  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  its  foundation  are  somewhat 
confused  and  uncertain.  [Naxos.]  It  appears, 
however,  from  Diodorus  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Naxos,  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
driven  into  exile,  and  its  territory  was  assigned  by 
Dionysius  to  the  neighbouring  Siculi.  These,  how- 
ever,  did  not  re-occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
but  establbhed  themselves  on  a hill  to  the  N.  of  it, 
which  was  called  the  hill  of  Taurus  (i  6 * a- 

\o6fxtyos  Tavpos).  Here  they  at  first  constructed 
only  a temporary  camp  (in  b.  c.  396),  but  after- 
wards erected  walls  and  converted  it  into  a regular 
fortress  or  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Tauromenium.  (Diod.  xiv.  58,  59.)  The  place 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Siculi  in  b.  c.  394, 
and  they  held  it  against  the  efforts  of  Dionysius, 
who  besieged  the  city  in  vain  for  great  part  of  the 
winter,  and  though  lie  on  one  occasion  forced  bb 
way  within  the  walls  by  a nocturnal  surprise,  was 
again  driven  out  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  ( lb . 
87,  88.)  But  by  the  peace  concluded  in  b.  c.  392, 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Tauromenium  should 
be  subject  to  Dionysius,  who  expelled  the  greater 
part  of  the  Siculi  that  had  settled  there,  and  supplied 
their  place  with  hb  own  mercenaries,  {lb.  96.) 
From  Uib  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Tauromenium 
till  B.  c.  358,  when  we  are  told  that  Andrumachus, 
the  father  of  the  hbtorian  Timaeus,  brought  to- 
gether all  the  remains  of  the  exiled  Naxians,  who 
were  still  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  establbhed  them  ull  at  Tauromenium.  (Id.  xvi. 
7.)  Thb  is  related  by  Diodorus  as  if  it  were  a new 
foundation,  and  even  as  if  the  name  bad  then  first 
been  applied  to  the  city,  which  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  hb  former  statements.  What  had  be- 
come of  the  former  inhabitants  we  know  not,  but 
there  b little  doubt  that  the  account  of  this  re- 
settlement of  the  city  b substantially  correct,  and 
that  Tauromenium  now  for  the  first  time  became  a 
Greek  city,  which  was  considered  as  taking  the 
place  of  Naxos,  though  it  did  not  occupy  the  same 
site.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59.)  Hence  Pliny’s 
expression,  that  Tauromenium  had  formerly  been 
called  Naxos  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14)  b nearly,  though 
not  strictly,  correct. 

The  new  settlement  seems  to  have  risen  rapidly  to 
prosperity,  and  was  apparently  already  a consider- 
able town  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Timoleon 
in  b.c.  345.  It  was  the  first  place  in  Sicily  where 
that  badcr  landed,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
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the  Carthaginians,  who  were  guarding  the  straits  of 
Mcssana,  and  crossed  direct  from  Rhcgium  to  Tauro- 
menium.  (Diod.  xvi.  68;  Plat.  Timol.  10.)  The 
city  was  at  that  time  still  under  the  government  of 
Andromachus,  whose  mild  and  equitable  administra- 
tion is  said  to  have  presented  a strong  contrast  with 
that  of  the  despots  and  tyrants  of  the  other  Sicilian 
cities,  lie  welcomed  Timoleon  with  ojen  arms,  and 
afforded  him  a secure  resting  place  until  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  other  parts  of  Sicily. 
(Diud.  1.  c.;  1'lut.  1.  c .)  It  is  certain  that  Andro- 
machus  was  not  deprived  of  the  chief  power,  when 
all  the  other  tyrants  wotc  expelled  by  Timoleon,  but 
was  permitted  to  retain  it  undisturbed  till  his  death. 
(Marcellin.  Vit,  Thucyd.  § 27.)  We  hear,  however, 
very  little  of  Tauromenium  for  some  time  after  this. 
It  is  probable  that  it  passed  under  the  authority  of 
Agathocles,  who  drove  the  hintorian  Tirnaens  into 
exile;  and  some  time  after  this  it  was  subject  to  a 
domestic  despot  of  the  name  of  Tyndarion,  who  was 
contemporary  with  llicctas  of  Syracuse  and  Phinlias 
of  Agrigentum.  (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  11.  p.  495.)  Tyn- 
darion  was  one  of  those  who  concurred  in  inviting 
Pyrrhoa  into  Sicily  (n.c.  278),  and  when  that 
monarch  landed  with  his  army  at  Tauromenium, 
joined  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  supported  him  in 
his  march  upon  Syracuse.  (Diod.  /.  c.  pp.  495,  496.) 
A few  years  later  we  find  that  Tauromenium  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  llieron  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
employed  by  him  as  a stronghold  in  the  war  against 
the  Mamertincs.  (Ib.  p.  497.)  It  was  nlso  one  of 
the  cities  which  was  left  under  his  dominion  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans  in  b.c. 
263.  (Diod.  xxiii.  p.  502.)  This  is  doubtless  the 
reason  that  its  name  is  not  again  mentioned  during 
the  First  Punic  War. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tauromenium  continued 
to  form  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse  till  the 
death  of  Hieron,  and  that  it  only  passed  under  the 
government  of  Rome  when  the  whole  island  of  Sicily 
was  reduced  to  a Roman  province;  but  we  have 
scarcely  any  account  of  the  part  it  took  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  though  it  would  appear,  from  a 
hint  in  Appian  (Sic.  5),  that  it  submit  ted  to  Marcel- 
las on  favourable  terms;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  on  that  occasion  it  obtained  the  peculiarly 
favoured  position  it  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion. For  wc  learn  from  Cicero  that  Tauromenium 
was  one  of  the  three  cities  in  Sicily  which  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a “ civitas  foederata"  or  allied  city, 
thus  retaining  a nominal  independence,  and  was  not 
even  subject,  like  Mc&sana,  to  the  obligation  of  fur- 
nishing ships  of  war  when  called  upon.  (Cic.  Verr, 
ii.  66,  iii.  6,  v.  19.)  Bnt  the  city  suffered  severe 
calamities  during  the  Servile  War  in  Sicily,  b.c. 
134 — 132,  having  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  in- 
surgent slaves,  who,  on  account  of  the  great  strength 
of  its  position,  made  it  one  of  their  chief  posts,  and 
were  able  for  a long  time  to  defy  the  arms  of  the 
consul  Rupilius.  They  held  out  until  they  were 
reduced  to  the  most  fearful  extremities  by  famine, 
when  the  citadel  was  at  length  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  consul  by  one  of  their  leaders  named 
Sarapion,  and  the  whole  of  the  survivors  put  to  the 
sword.  (Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  Phot.  p.528;  Oroe.  v.  9.) 
Tauromenium  again  bore  a conspicuous  part  during 
the  wars  of  Sextus  Potnpeius  in  Sicily,  and,  from  its 
strength  as  a fortress,  was  one  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  position  which  he  took  up  in  o.c.  36,  for  de- 
fence against  O^t avian.  It  became  the  scene  also  of 
a sea-fight  between  a part  of  the  fleet  of  Octarian, 
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commanded  by  the  triumvir  in  person,  and  that  uf 
I’oinpeius,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  former.  (Appian,  B.C.  v. 
103,  105,  106—111,  116;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  5.) 
In  the  settlement  of  Sicily  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey, 
Tauromenium  was  one  of  the  places  selected  by 
Augustus  to  receive  a Roman  colony,  probably  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  its  situation,  as  we  are  told  that  he  expelled  the 
former  inhabitants  to  make  room  for  his  new  colonist*. 
(Diod.  xvi.  7.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the 
cities  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily  that  was  still  sub- 
sisting in  his  time,  though  inferior  in  population 
both  to  Me&sana  and  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  267, 
268.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  assign  it  the  rank 
of  a “ colonia”  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 9), 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Sicily  that  continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to 
be  a place  of  some  consideration.  Its  territory  was 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine  (Plin.  xiv.  6. 
s.  8),  and  produced  also  a kind  of  marble  which 
seems  to  have  been  highly  valued.  (Atheu.  v.  p. 
207.)  Juvenal  also  speaks  of  the  sea  off  its  rocky 
coast  as  producing  the  choicest  mullets.  (Juv.  v.  93.) 

The  Itineraries  place  Tauromenium  32  miles 
from  Mcssana,  and  the  same  distance  from  Catana. 
(I tin.  Ant.  p.  90;  Tab.  PcuL')  It  continued  after 
the  full  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  one  of  the  more 
considerable  towns  of  Sicily,  and  from  the  strength 
of  its  position  was  one  of  the  last  places  that  was 
retained  by  the  Greek  emperors;  but  it  was  taken 
by  the  Saracens  in  a.  d.  906  after  a siege  of  two 
years,  and  totally  destroyed,  a calamity  from  which 
it  lias  never  more  than  partially  recovered.  The 
present  town  of  Taormina  is  a very  poor  place,  with 
about  3500  inhabitants;  but  it  still  occupies  the 
ancient  site,  on  n lofty  hill  which  forms  the  last 
projecting  point  of  the  mouutain  ridge  that  extends 
along  the  coast  from  Caj*  Pelorus  to  this  point. 
Tho  site  of  the  town  is  about  900  feet  above  the 
sea,  while  a very  steep  and  almost  isolated  rock, 
crowned  by  a Saracen  castle,  rises  about  500  feet 
higher:  this  is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arx  or  citadel,  the  inaccessible  position  of  which 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers.  Portions 
of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  intervals  all 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  whole  of  the  summit 
of  which  was  evidently  occupied  by  the  ancient 
city.  Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  buildings  at  <s 
scattered  over  its  whole  surface,  including  exten- 
sive reservoirs  of  water,  sepulchres,  teaseUlcd  pave- 
ments, &c.,  and  the  remains  of  a spacious  edifice, 
commonly  called  a Naumocliia,  but  the  real  destina- 
tion of  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  monument  remaining  at 
Taormina  is  the  ancient  theatre,  which  is  one  uf 
the  most  celebrated  ruins  in  Sicily,  on  account  both 
of  its  remarkable  preservation  ami  of  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  its  situation.  It  is  built  for  the  ma-t 
part  of  brick,  and  is  therefore  probably  of  Roman 
date,  though  the  plan  and  arrangement  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  Greek,  rather  than  Roman, 
theatres;  whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  present 
structure  was  rebuilt  upon  the  foundations  of  an 
older  theatre  of  the  Greek  period.  The  greater  partot 
the  scats  have  disappeared,  but  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  whole  curea  is  preserved,  and  the  pro- 
sccniu/n  with  the  bAck  wall  of  the  tcena  and  its 
appendages,  of  which  only  traces  remain  in  most 
ancient  theatres,  are  here  preserved  in  singular  in- 
tegrity, and  contribute  much  to  tho  picturesque 
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effect,  as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  the  ruin.  From 
the  fragments  of  architectural  decorations  still 
extant  we  learn  that  it  was  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  richly  ornamented.  In  sue  it  ranks  next  to 
the  theatre  of  Syracuse,  among  those  of  Sicily. 
Some  portions  of  a temple  are  also  visible,  converted 
into  the  church  of  S.  Pancrazio , but  the  edifice  is 
of  small  size  and  of  little  interest.  The  ruins  at 
Taormina  are  described  in  detail  by  the  Duke  of 
Serra  di  Falco  (AnficAitd  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  part 
iv.),  as  well  as  by  most  travellers  in  Sicily.  (Swin- 
burne’s Travel*,  vol.  ii.  p.  380 ; Smyth's  Sicily, 
p.  129,  &c.)  [K.H.B.] 


COIN  OF  TAUROMENIUM. 

TAUBOSCYTHAE  (T avpooKvtou,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§ 25),  called  by  Pliny  Tauri  Scythae  (iv.  12.  s.  26), 
a people  of  European  Sarmatia,  computed  of  a mix- 
ture of  Taurians  and  Scythians.  They  were  seated 
to  the  W.  of  the  Jazyges,  and  the  district  which 
they  inhabited  appears  to  have  been  called  Tauro- 
acytliia.  (Cf.  Strab.  ap.  llndson,  p.  87  ; Capit.  M. 
Ant.  9 ; Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  fin.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAURU'NUM  (T aupourov),  a strong  fortress  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  at  the  point  where  the  Savus  joins 
the  Danubius,  on  the  road  from  Sirmium  to  Singi- 
dunum.  It  was  the  station  of  a small  fleet  of  the 
Danubius.  (Plin.  iii.  28;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4;  It.  Ant. 
pp.  131,  241;  Tab.  PeuL\  Geogr.  Kav.  iv.  19, 
where  it  is  called  Taurynum.)  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  fortress  of  Semi  in,  opposite  to 
Belgrade.  [L.  S.] 

TAURUS  MONS  (6  TaDpoi),  one  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges  of  Asia,  the  name  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Aramaic  Tur  or 
Tura,  i.  e.,  a high  mountain  or  Alp,  and  accordingly 
is  in  reality  a common  nonn  applied  to  all  the  high 
mountains  of  Asia.  The  name  has  even  been  trans- 
ferred to  Europe,  for  the  Tauriun  Chersonesus  in 
Sarmatia  and  the  Taurisci  in  the  Norican  Alps 
appear  to  owe  their  name  to  the  same  origin.  We 
cannot  wonder  therefore  when  we  find  that  Erato- 
sthenes (ap.  Strab.  xv.  689)  and  Strabo  (ii.  pp.  68, 
129,  x.  p.  490)  apply  the  name  to  the  whole  range 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  eastern  ocean,  although  their  connection  is  often 
broken.  This  extent  of  mountains  is,  according  to 
Strabo's  calculation  (xi.  p.  490),  45,000  stadia  in 
length,  and  3000  in  breadth.  But  in  the  narrower 
and  common  acceptation  Mount  Taurus  is  the 
range  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor  which  begins  at 
Cape  Sacrum  or  Chclidoiiium  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
which  for  this  reason  is  called  by  Mela  (i.  15)  and 
Pliny  (v.  28)  Promontorium  Tauri.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  known  to  the  ancients  that  this  promontory 
was  not  the  real  commencement,  but  that  in  fact  the 
range  extended  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia 
Minor.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  129,  xi.  p.  520,  xiv.  pp.  651, 
666.)  This  range  rises  in  the  W.  as  a lofty  and 
precipitous  mountain,  and  runs  without  any  inter- 
ruptions, first  in  a northern  direction  between  Lycia 
and  PamphylLi,  then  in  an  eastern  direction  through 
Pisidia  and  Lauria  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia 
and  Lycaonia.  There  it  separates  into  two  main 
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branches.  The  ono  proceeds  north  eastward  under 
the  name  of  Antitaurus  (’AKrlraopoi),  and  surpasses 
the  other  in  height.  It  runs  through  Cappadocia, 
where  it  forms  Mount  Argaeus  (’Apycuos),  and 
Armenia,  where  it  is  called  Mons  Capotes,  and 
through  the  Montes  Moschici  it  is  connected  with  the 
Caucasus,  while  a more  southerly  branch,  under  the 
names  of  Abus  and  Maris  or  Ma.ssis,  runs  through 
Armenia  towards  the  Caspian  sea.  The  second 
branch,  which  separates  itself  on  the  frontiers  of 
Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  retains  the  name  of  Taurus, 
and  proceeds  from  Cilicia,  where  it  forms  the  I’ortao 
Ciiiriae,  and  sends  forth  Mons  Arnanus  in  a southern 
direction,  while  the  main  branch  proceeds  through 
Cappadocia.  After  being  broken  through  by  tho 
Euphrates,  it  again  sends  forth  a southern  branch 
under  the  name  of  Mons  Masins.  The  name  Taurus 
ceases  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Arsissa,  the 
mountains  further  east  having  other  names,  such  as 
Niphates,  Zngrus,  &c.  Most  parts  of  Mount  Taurus, 
which  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  were  well  wooded, 
and  furnished  abundance  of  timber  to  the  maritime 
cities  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  [L.  S.] 
TAURUS  PALUS,  an  Slang  on  the  coast  of 
Narbonensis,  west  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone.  It  is 
named  in  the  verses  of  Avienus,  quoted  in  the 
article  Fecti  Juoum;  and  to  the  verses  there 
cited  may  be  added  the  following  verse:— 

" Taururo  paludera  naraqoe  gentici  (gentili)  vo- 
cant." 

But  I.  Voasius  in  his  edition  of  Mela  (ii.  5,  note) 
writes  the  verses  of  Avienus  thus: — 

M In  usqne  Taphrutn  pertinet, 

Taphron  paludein  namque  gentili  vocant;” 
an  alteration  or  corruption  which  D’Anville  justly 
condemns,  for  the  etang  is  still  named  Taur,  or 
vulgarly  Tan.  [G.  L.] 

TAXGAE'TIUM  (Ta^yalnor),  a place  assigned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  § 5)  to  Rhaetia,  but  which  more 
properly  belonged  to  Vindelicia,  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinos,  and  pro- 
bably on  the  site  of  the  modern  Lindau.  [L.  S.J 
TA'XILA  (Td(iAa,  Arrian,  A nab.  v.  8;  TaftaAa, 
Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 45),  a place  of  great  importance  in 
the  Upper  Panjab,  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes, 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is 
said  to  hare  been  ruled  at  that  time  by  a chief 
named  Taxiles,  who  behaved  in  a friendly  manner 
to  the  Grecian  king.  The  country  around  was  said 
to  be  very  fertile,  and  more  abundant  than  even  Egypt 
(Strab.  xv.  pp.  698 — 714).  There  can  be  little 

doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the  vast  ruins  of 
Manibjala , which  has  in  modern  times  been  tho 
scene  of  some  very  remarkable  researches  (Klphin- 
stone,  Cabul,  p.  79;  Burnes,  Trarels , i.  p.  65,  ii. 
p.  470.)  The  famous  Topes  of  Munilyala,  which 
were  examined  by  General  Ventura  and  others 
(Asiatic  lie*,  xvii.  p.  563),  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
Uaicil-pindi.  Wilson  considers  Taxila  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Takhsasila  of  the  Hindus  (d  riana, 

p.  i96).  tyo 

TAY  GETUS.  [Lacoxia,  pp.  108,  109.] 
TAZUS  (TafJi,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 6).  1.  A town  in 

the  SE.  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

2.  A town  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  § 9.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TEA'XUM  (TfaKov:  Kth.  Teanensis:  C id  late), 
sometimes  also  called  Teaxum  Apui.i  m (Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  9;  Tta*uy'Airov\ov,  Strab.:  At  A.  Teaucnses 
Apuli)  to  distinguish  it  from  theCampauian  city  of  the 
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same  name,  was  a city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  right 
I tank  of  the  river  Frento  (Nurture),  about  12  inilea 
from  its  mouth.  It.  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  Apulia  before  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans;  but  its  name  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.c.  318,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Canusium,  it 
submitted  to  the  Roman  cousuls  M.  Fosliu*  Flacci- 
nator  and  L.  Plautiua  Venno.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  It  ia 
again  noticed  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it 
was  selected  by  the  dictator  M.  Junius  Perm  as  the 
place  of  his  winter-quarters  in  Apulia.  (Id.  xxiii. 
24.)  Cicero  incidentally  notices  it  as  a municipal 
town,  at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  Lariuum 
(Cic.  pro  Cluent.  9),  and  its  name  is  found  in  all 
the  geographers  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apu- 
lia. (Strain  vi  p.  285;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §6;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 72.)  Its  municipal  rank 
is  confirmed  also  by  an  inscription,  as  well  as  by  the 
Liber  Coloniarum,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  never  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a colony.  (Orell.  Truer.  140; 
Lib.  Col.  p.  210.)  Its  ruins  still  exist  at  a place 
called  CivitaU,  near  the  remains  of  a Roman  bridge 
(now  called  the  Ponte  di  Ciritnte ),  over  the  For  tore, 
by  which  the  ancient  road  from  T-arinum  to  Luccria 
crossed  that  river.  The  distance  from  the  site  of 
Larinum  agrees  with  that  stated  by  Cicero  of  18 
miles  (the  Tabula  erroneously  gives  only  12),  and 
the  discovery  of  inscriptions  on  the  sp>t  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  identification.  Considerable  remains  of 
the  walls  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
other  buildings.  From  these,  as  well  as  from  an  in- 
scription in  which  we  find  mention  of  the  “ Ordo 
aplendidissimus  Civitatis  Theanensium,"  it  seems 
probable  that  it  continued  to  be  a flourishing  town 
under  the  Homan  Empire.  The  period  of  its  final 
decay  is  uncertain,  but  it  retained  its  episcopal  see 
down  to  modern  time*.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Clurer. 
p.  279;  Rornanelii,  vol.  ii.  p.  291 ; Mommsen,  Inter. 
Jt.  N.  p.  271.) 

Strabo  speaks  of  Teanum  as  situated  at  some 
distance  inland  from  a lake,  the  name  of  which  he 
doea  not  mention,  but  which  is  clearly  the  Lacus 
Pantanus  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  Lago  di  Lett  nu. 
From  an  inscription  found  on  its  banks  it  appears 
that  this  was  comprised  within  the  territory  of  Ten- 
num,  which  thus  extended  down  to  the  sea  (Roma- 
nelli,  l.  c.)r  though  about  12  miles  distant  from  the 
coast. 

Several  Italian  topographers  have  assumed  the 
existence  of  a city  in  Apulia  of  the  name  of  Teate, 
distinct  from  Teanum  (Giovcnazzi,  SUo  di  Aveja, 
p.  13;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  286);  but  there  seems 
im  doubt  that  the  two  names  are  only  different  forms 
of  the  same,  and  that  the  Teates  Apuli  of  Livy 
(ix.  20)  are  in  reality  the  people  of  Teanum.  It  ia 
true  that  that  writer  mentions  them  as  if  they  were 
distinct  from  the  Teanenscs  whom  he  had  mentioned 
just  before;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  arises  merely 
from  his  having  followed  different  annalists,  and  that 
both  statements  refer  in  fact  to  the  same  people,  and 
are  a repetition  of  the  same  occurrence.  (Mommsen, 
Unter-Ital.  Dinlekt.  p.  301.)  In  like  manner  the 
Teate  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  261)  j 
is  evidently  tbe  same  place  called  in  an  earlier  part  j 
of  the  same  document  (p.  210)  Teanum.  [E.  H.  13.]  j 

TEA'NUM  (T Vovor:  Kth.  Teanenais:  Teano), 
sometimes  called  for  distinction's  sake  Teanum 
Sidicinum  (Liv.  xxii.  57;  Cic.  ad  AtU  viii.  11; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  T iatov  butivov,  Stntb.  v.  p. 

237),  an  important  city  of  Campania,  situated  in 
the  interior  of  that  province,  on  tbe  Via  Latina,  1 
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between  Cities  and  Caainum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
It  was  therefore  the  frontier  city  of  Campania,  as 
that  tenn  was  understood  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; but  originally  Teanum  was  not  reckoned  a 
Campanian  city  at  all,  but  was  the  capital  of  the 
small  independent  tribe  of  tbe  Sidicini.  [Sidicini.] 
It  was  indeed  the  only  place  of  importance  that  they 
possessed,  so  that  Livy  in  more  than  one  instance 
alludes  to  it,  where  lie  is  speaking  of  that  people, 
merely  as  14  their  city,"  without  mentioning  its  name 
(Liv.  viii.  2,  17).  Hence  its  history  before  the 
Roman  conquest  is  identical  with  that  of  the  people, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  Sidicini.  The 
first  mention  of  Teanum  after  the  Roman  conquest, 
is  in  B.c.  216,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  when  Marccllus  sent  forward  a legion  from 
Rome  thither,  evidently  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  line  of  the  Via  Latina.  (Liv.  xxii.  57.)  A few 
years  later,  b.c.  211,  it  was  selected  as  a place  of 
confinement  for  a part  of  the  senators  of  Capun, 
while  they  wen*  awaiting  their  sentence  from  Rome; 
but  the  consnl  Fulvius,  coutrary  to  the  opinion  of  IiIm 
colleague  App.  Claudius,  caused  them  all  to  be  put 
to  death  without  waiting  for  tbe  decree  of  the  senate. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  15.)  From  this  time  Teanum  became 
an  ordinary  municipal  town  : it  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  such  on  several  occa>ion*,  and  its  position 
on  the  Via  Latina  doubtless  contributed  to  its  pros- 
perity. A gross  outrage  offered  to  one  of  its  muni- 
cipal magistrates  by  the  Roman  consul,  was  noticed 
in  one  of  the  orations  of  C.  Gracchus  ( ap . A.  Gell. 
x.  3),  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  in  his 
time  a flourishing  and  populous  town.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  31,  35,  ad.  AtL  viii.  11,  d.)  Its  name 
repeatedly  occurs  in  the  Social  War  and  the  con- 
test between  Sulla  and  Marius  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  45, 
85);  and  at  a later  period  it  was  the  place  where 
the  commanders  of  the  legions  in  Italy  held  a kind 
of  congress,  with  a view  to  bring  about  a reconcili- 
ation between  Octarian  and  L.  Antonius  (lb.  v.  20). 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  whose  territory  the  tribune 
Rnllus  proposed  by  his  law  to  divide  among  tbe  Ro- 
man people  (Cic.  /.  c.) ; but  thia  misfortune  was 
averted.  It  subsequently,  however,  received  a colony 
under  Augustus  (Tib.  Col.  p.238;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9), 
and  seems  to  have  retained  its  colonial  rank  under  the 
Empire.  (Mommsen,  Inter.  H.  N.  3989,  3999.) 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  the  largest  and  most 
populous  town  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  the  most 
considerable  of  the  inland  cities  of  Campania  after 
Capua.  (Strub.  v.  pp.  237,  248.)  Inscriptions  and 
existing  remains  confirm  this  account  of  its  impor- 
tance, bnt  we  hear  little  more  of  it  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Itineraries  place  it  16  miles  from  Ca- 
hinum,  and  18  from  Venafrum:  a cross  road  also 
struck  off  from  Teanum  to  Allifae,  Telesia,  and  Be- 
neventnm.  (I tin.  Ant  pp.  121,  304;  Tab.  Pent.) 
Another  branch  also  communicated  with  Suessa 
and  Minturnne. 

Teanum  was  not  more  than  5 miles  from  Cales  ; 
the  point  where  the  territories  of  the  two  cities 
joined  was  marked  by  two  shrines  or  aediculae  of 
Fortune,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  under  the  name  of 
at  bvo  Tvxat  (v.  p.  249). 

Teanum  appears  to  have  declined  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  modern  city  of  Teano  it  a poor 
place,  with  only  about  4000  inhabitants,  though  re- 
taining its  episcopal  see.  Many  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  visible,  though  none  of  them  of  any  great 
interest.  They  are  situated  below  tbe  modem  city, 
wliich  stands  on  a hill,  and  considerably  nearer  to 
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Cnlvi  (Cake).  The  moat  important  arc  those  of  an  I 
amphitheatre  anil  a theatre,  situated  near  the  Via  | 
Latina  ; but  numerous  remains  of  other  buildings  | 
are  found  scattered  over  a considerable  space,  though 
for  the  most  part  in  imperfect  preservation.  They 
are  ail  constructed  of  brick,  and  in  the  reticulated 
style,  and  may  therefore  probably  be  all  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Numerous  in- 
scriptions have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  coins, 
vases,  intaglios.  Sec.,  all  tending  to  confirm  the  ac- 
count given  by  Strabo  of  its  ancient  prosperity. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.r>6  ; Hoars’*  Class.  Tour, 
vol.  i.  pp.  249 — 264  ; Mommsen,  Inter.  It  N.  pp. 
208,  209). 

At  a short  distance  from  Teano  arc  some  mineral 
springs,  now  called  Le  Caldartlle , which  are  evi- 
dently the  same  with  the  “ aquae  acidulao,’’  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  as  existing  near 
Teanum.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  5;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  § 17.) 
The  remains  of  some  ancient  buildings,  called  II 
Bagno  Suovo,  are  still  visible  on  the  spot.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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the  Ilercaones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Plin.  iii. 
3.  § 4).  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  TiapuH/Aia,  and 
is  probably  the  mudem  Trayguera.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TEARUS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Tf'apoj,  Herod.  iv. 
90),  now  Teare,  Deara , or  Itert,  a river  in  the  SE. 
of  Thrace,  flowing  in  a SW.  direction,  until  it  joins 
the  Contadesdos,  their  united  waters  falling  into  tlie 
Agrianes,  one  of  the  principal  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Hebrus.  Herodotus  (L  c.)  states  that  the 
sources  of  the  Teams  are  equidistant  from  Heraeutn 
on  the  Propontis  and  Apollonia  on  the  Euxine;  that 
they  are  thirty-eight  in  number;  and  that,  though 
they  all  issue  from  the  same  rock,  some  of  them  are 
cold,  others  warm.  Their  waters  had  the  reputation, 
among  the  neighbouring  people,  of  being  pre-eminently 
medicinal,  especially  in  cases  of  itch  or  mange 
(ifaepij).  On  his  march  towards  the  Danube.  Da- 
rius halted  his  army  for  three  days  at  the  sources  of 
the  Teams,  and  erected  a pillar  there,  with  an  in- 
scription commemorative  of  their  virtues,  and  of  his 
own.  (J.  R.] 

TEA'TE  (Tforra,  Strab.  Ptol.:  Eth.  Teatinas: 
Chieti),  the  chief  city  of  the  Marrucini,  was  situated 
on  a bill  about  3 miles  from  the  river  Ateraus,  and 
8 from  the  Adriatic.  All  the  ancient  geographers 
concur  in  representing  it  as  the  metropolis  or  capital 
city  of  the  tribe  (Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 60);  and  Siliua  Italic  us  re- 
peatedly notices  it  with  the  epithets  “great”  and 
“ illustrious  * (“magnum  Teate,”  Si).  Ital.  viii. 
520;  Clarum  Teate,  Id.  xviL  453);  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  his- 
tory. Inscriptions,  however,  as  well  as  existing 
remains,  concur  in  proving  it  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  and  important  town  under  the  Roman 
dominion.  It  was  apparently  the  only  municipal 
town  in  the  land  of  the  Marrucini,  and  hence  the 
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limits  of  its  municipal  district  seem  to  have  coincided 
with  those  of  that  people.  We  learn  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  that  it  received  a body  of  colonists 
under  Augustus,  but  it  did  not  bear  the  title  of  a 
colony,  and  is  uniformly  styled  in  inscriptions  a 
municipium.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  258  ; Orel).  Inter. 
2175,  3853  ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp.  278, 
279.)  It  derived  additional  splendour  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire  from  being  the  native  place  of 
Asinius  Poll  in,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  orator; 
indeed  the  whole  family  of  the  Asinii  seem  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  Teate.  Herius  Asinius 
was  the  leader  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Social  War, 
and  a brother  of  the  orator  Is  called  by  Catullus 
“ Man-urine  Asini.”  (Liv,  Epil.  lxxiii. ; Catull. 
12.  1.)  The  family  of  the  Vettii  also,  to  which 
belonged  the  Vettius  Marcellos  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ii.  63.  s.  85),  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Teate. 
(Mommsen,  l.c.  5311.) 

The  Itineraries  place  Teate  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
though  from  the  position  of  the  town,  on  a hill  to 
the  right  of  the  valley  of  the  Atcmus,  the  road 
must  have  made  a considerable  detour  in  order  to 
reach  it  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  310;  Tab.  Peut .)  Its  name 
is  also  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus  (ii.  20),  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  continued  throughout  the 
middle  ages  to  be  a place  of  importance,  and  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  district.  Chieti  is  still 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  with  above  14,000  inhabitants,  and  is  tho 
Bee  of  an  archbishop.  Still  existing  remains  prove 
that  the  ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  as  the 
modern  Chieti,  on  a long  ridge  of  hill  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.,  though  it  must  have  been  con- 
siderably more  extensive.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  which  must 
have  been  of  large  size  ; those  of  a large  edifice 
supposed  to  have  been  a reservoir  for  water,  and 
| two  temples,  now  converted  into  churches.  One  of 
1 these,  now  the  church  of  S.  Paolo , and  considered, 
j but  without  any  authority,  as  a temple  of  Hercules, 
was  erected  by  the  Vettius  Marcellos  above  noticed; 
j the  other,  from  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  del  Tri - 
I catjlio  which  it  bears,  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Diana  Trivia.  AH  these  edifices, 
from  the  style  of  their  construction,  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Besides  these, 
numerous  mosaics  and  other  works  of  art  have  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  which  attest  the  flourishing 
; condition  of  Teate  during  the  first  two  centuries 
j of  the  Christian  era.  (RomanelH,  vol.  iii.  pp.  104 
— 1 09;  Craven,  A bruzzi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8,9.)  [E.H.11.J 


TEBENDA  (Tetftvfla),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Pontus  Galaticus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 9),  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Tebenna  mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena 
(p.  364,  ».)  as  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Tru- 
pezns.  [L.  S.] 

TECE'LIA  (Tea f Ala),  a town  placed  by  Ptolemy 
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(ii.  11.  § 27)  in  the  north  of  Germany,  perhaps  in 
the  country  of  the  Chauci,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
Visurgis  ( Water).  Its  site  must  probably  be 
looked  for  near  or  at  the  village  of  Zetel,  about  3 
miles  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Weter.  (Reichard, 
Germaniew,  p.  245.)  [L.  S.] 

TECMON  (Ttit/jA'v : Eth.  TtKfiurios),  a city  of 
Molossis  in  Epeirus,  incorrectly  called  by  Stephanas 
B.  a city  of  Thesprotia,  taken  by  L.  Anicius,  the 
Homan  commander,  in  b.  e.  167.  Leake  suppose* 
that  Guruinista,  near  Kiircndo,  about  20  miles  to 
the  W.  of  Jodnnina,  may  have  been  the  site  of  Tec- 
mou  or  Honeum,  which  Livy  mentions  in  connection 
with  Tecmon.  (Liv.  xlv.  26;  Steph.  B.  5.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  83.) 

TECTOSACES  ( TtKrdcaKts , PtoL  vi.  14.  § 9), 
a people  of  Scythia  within  Imaus.  [T.  1L  D.] 
TECTOSAGES.  [Volcae.] 

TECTOSAGES,  TKCTOSAGAE,  or  TECTO- 
SAG1  (TetfTdoxry**,  TtKToedytu),  one  of  the  three 
great  tribes  of  the  Celts  or  Gallograoci  in  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  they  occupied  the  central  parts. 
For  particulars  about  their  history,  see  Galatia. 
These  Tectosages  were  probably  the  same  tribe  as 
the  one  mentioned  by  Polybius  under  the  names  of 
Aeg»»ages  or  liigosages.  (Polyb.  v.  33,  77,  78, 
111.)  [L.S.] 

TECUM.  [Ticnia.] 

TEDA'NIUS  (Tn&L'ioi),  a small  river  of  Illy- 
ricum  (PtoL  ii.  16.  § 3),  on  the  frontier  of  the 
district  called  Iapydia  (Plin.  iii.  25),  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  modern  Zermanja.  [L.  S.J 

TE'GEA  (Tryfe,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)t  a town  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  legend,  was  founded  by  Aga- 
memnon. (Veil.  Pat.  i.  1.)  The  coins  which  Sestini 
and  Pellerin  attributed  to  the  Cretan  Tegea  have 
been  restored  by  Eckhel  (voL  ii.  p.  321)  to  the 
Arcadian  city  of  that  name.  [E.  B.  J.j 

TE'GEA  (T«7«a,  Ion.  Tcyi-q : Eth,  TtytdrTjs, 
Tegeata),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  towns 
of  Arcadia,  situated  in  the  SE.  of  the  country.  Its 
territory,  called  Teoeatis  (T«7«aris),  was  bounded 
by  Cynuria  and  Argolis  on  the  E.,  from  which  it 
wa<s  separated  by  ML  Parthcnium,  by  Laconia  on 
the  S.,  by  the  Arcadian  district  of  Maenalia  on  tire 
W.,  and  by  the  territory  of  Mantineia  on  the  N. 
The  Tegeatae  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Tegeates,  a son  of  Lycaon,  and  to  have  dwelt 
originally  in  eight,  afterwards  nine,  detni  or  town- 
ships, the  inhabitants  of  which  were  incorporated 
by  Aleus  in  the  city  of  Tegea,  of  which  this  hero 
was  the  reputed  founder.  The  names  of  these  nine 
townships,  which  are  preserved  by  Pausanias,  are; 
Gareatae  (ropeorcu),  Phylaccit  (♦t>Aa*»?f),  Cary - 
Mae  (Kapudrai),  Corytheis  (Kopu0«ir),  Potachidae 
(na*rax*8flu),  Gratae  (OlaTtw),  Afanthyreis  (Mar- 
Oupt *j).  Echevetheis  (’Ex«»^0*tf),  to  which  Apkei- 
tlantee  (‘A<fni$avrts)  was  added  as  the  ninth  in  the 
reign  of  king  Apbeidaa.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 4,  viii.  45. 
§ 1 ; Strab.  viii.  p.337.)  The  Tegeatae  were  early 
divided  into  4 tribes  (<pv\ of),  called  respectively 
ClnrtOtis  (KAapfomr,  in  inscriptions  Kpapiums), 
Hippothoitis  (TmroGorm),  ApoVone&tu  (’AiroAAw- 
rfdrir),  and  Athanedtit  ('Marians'),  to  each  of 
which  belonged  a certain  number  of  metoeci  (m«* 
toikoi)  or  resident  aliens.  (Pans.  viii.  53.  § 6; 
llockh,  Covp.  ltup \ no.  1513.) 

Tegea  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  607),  and 
was  probably  the  most  celebrated  < f all  tho  Arca- 
dian towns  in  tho  earliest  times.  This  appears  from 
its  heroic  renown,  since  its  king  Echemus  is  said 
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to  hare  slain  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  in  single 
combat.  (Herod,  ix.  26;  Paus.  viii.  45.  § 3.)  The 
Tegeatae  offered  a long-continued  and  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  Spartans,  when  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  extend  their  dominion  over  Arcadia. 
In  one  of  the  ware  between  the  two  people,  Cbari- 
liius  or  Charillua,  king  of  Sparta,  deceived  by  an 
oracle  which  appeared  to  promise  victory  to  tho 
Spartans,  invaded  Tegeatis.  and  was  not  only  de- 
feated, but  was  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  men  who 
had  survived  the  battle.  (Herod,  i.  66;  Paus.  iii. 
7.  § 3,  viii.  5.  § 9,  viii.  45.  § 3,  47.  § 2,  48. 
§ 4.)  More  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  in 
the  reign  of  Leon  and  Agesicles,  the  Spartans 
again  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the  Tegeatae  ; 
but  in  the  following  generation,  in  the  time  of  their 
king  Anaxandrides,  the  Spartans,  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  bones  of  Orestes  in  accordance 
with  an  oracle,  defeated  the  Tegeatae  and  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  about 
n.  c.  560.  (Herod,  i.  65,  67,  seq.;  Paus.  iiL  3.  § 
5,  seq.)  Tegea,  however,  still  retained  its  inde- 
pendence, though  its  military  force  was  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Sparta;  and  in  the  Persian  War  it  appears 
as  the  second  military  power  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
luiving  tho  place  of  honour  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
allied  army.  Five  hundred  of  the  Tegeatae  fought 
at  Thermopylae,  and  3000  at  the  battle  of  Platacn, 
lialf  of  their  force  consisting  of  hoplites  and  half  of 
light-armed  troops.  (Herod,  vii.  202,  ix.  26,  soq., 
61.)  As  it  was  not  usual  to  send  the  whole  force 
of  a state  upon  a distant  march,  we  may  probably 
estimate,  with  Clinton,  tho  force  of  the  Tegeatae  on 
this  occasion  as  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  their 
whole  number.  This  would  give  4000  for  the  mili- 
tary population  of  Tegea.  and  about  17,400  for  the 
whole  free  population.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  4 1 7.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  Tegeatae 
were  again  at  war  with  the  Spartans,  of  the  causes 
of  which,  however,  we  have  no  information.  We 
only  know  that  the  Tegeatae  fought  twice  against 
the  Spartans  between  b.  c.  479  and  464,  and  were 
each  time  defeated;  first  in  conjunction  with  tho 
Argives,  and  a second  time  together  with  the  other 
Arcadians,  except  the  Mantineians  at  Dipaea,  in 
the  Macnalian  district  (Herod,  ix.  37;  Paus.  iii. 
11.  § 7.)  About  this  time,  and  also  at  a su!*e- 
quent  period,  Tegea,  and  especially  the  temple  of 
Athena  Ale*  in  the  city,  was  a frequent  place  of 
refuge  for  persons  who  bad  rendered  themselves  ob- 
noxious to  the  Spartan  government.  Hither  fled 
the  seer  Hegesistratus  (Herod,  ix.  37)  and  the  kings 
I<eoty chides,  and  Pausanias,  son  of  Plcistocumx. 
(Herod,  vi.  72;  Xen.  UeU.  iii.  5.  § 25;  Paus.  iiL 
5.  § 6.) 

In  tho  Peloponnesian  War  the  Tegeatae  were  tho 
firm  allies  of  the  Spartans,  to  whom  they  remained 
faithful  both  on  account  of  their  possessing  an  aristo- 
cratical  constitution,  and  from  their  jealousy  of  the 
neighbouring  democratical  city  of  Mantineia,  with 
which  they  were  frequently  at  wax.  (For  details 
see  Mantineia.]  Thus  the  Tegeatae  not  only  re- 
fused to  join  the  Argives  in  the  alliance  formed 
against  Spurt*  in  B.  C.  421,  but  tbey  accompanied 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  expedition  against 
Argo6  in  418.  (Thuc.  v.  32,  57.)  They  also 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Corinthian 
War,  394.  (Xen.  Util.  iv.  2.  § 13.)  After  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  however  (371),  the  Spartan  party 
in  Tegea  was  exjielled,  and  the  city  joined  the  other 
Arcadian  towns  in  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  and 
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in  the  formation  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  5.  § 6,  seq.)  When  Mantincia  a few  years 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  supreme  Arcadian 
government,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  its  old 
enetny  Sparta,  Tegea  remained  faithful  to  the  new 
confederacy,  and  fought  under  Epaminondas  against 
the  Spartans  at  the  great  battle  of  Muntineia,  362. 
(Xen.  Bell.  viL  4.  § 36,  seq.,  vii.  5.  § 5,  seq.) 

Tegea  at  a later  period  joined  the  Aetolian  League, 
but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes  III.  to  the 
Spartan  throne  it  formed  an  alliance  with  Sparta, 
together  with  Mantinoia  and  Orchomenua.  It  thus 
became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Achnoans, 
and  in  the  war  which  followed,  called  the  Cleomenic 
War,  it  was  taken  by  Antigonas  Doson,  the  ally  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  annexed  to  the  Achaean  League, 

».  c.  222.  (Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  seq.)  In  218  Tegea 
was  attacked  by  Lycurgus,  the  tyrant  of  Sjarta, 
who  obtained  {xis-session  of  the  whole  city  with  the 
exception  of  the  acropolis.  It  subsequently  fell  . 
into  the  hands  of  Machanidas,  but  was  recovered 
by  tbe  Achaeans  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
tyrant,  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  Pbilopoemen. 
(Pol.  v.  17,  xi.  18.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Tegea  was  the  only  one  of  the  Arcadian  towns 
which  continued  to  be  inhabited  (Strab.  viii.  p.  388), 
and  it  was  still  a place  of  importance  in  tbe  time  of 
I'ausanias,  who  has  given  us  a minute  account  of 
its  public  buildings.  (Paus.  viii.  45—48,  53.) 
Tegea  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alaric  towards  the 
end  of  tbe  4th  century  after  Christ.  (Claud.  B. 
Get 576;  comp.  Zosim.  v.  6.) 

The  territory  of  Tegea  formed  the  southern  part 
of  the  plain  of  Trijtolitzd,  of  which  a description 
and  a map  are  given  under  Mantineia.  Tegea  I 
was  about  10  miles  S.  of  the  latter  city,  in  a 
direct  line,  and  about  3 miles  SE.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Tri]x>lifz<i.  Being  situated  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plain,  it  was  exposed  to  inundations 
caused  by  the  waters  flowing  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains;  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
the  soil  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the  depo- 
sitions brought  down  by  the  waters.  Hence  there 
arc  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  city  visible,  and  its 
sue  can  only  bo  conjectured  from  the  broken  pieces 
of  stone  and  other  fragments  scattered  on  the  plain, 
and  from  the  foundations  of  walla  and  buildings 
discovered  hy  the  peasants  in  working  in  the  fields. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  ancient  city  extended 
from  the  hill  of  A io  Sostis  ( SL  Saviour ) on  the  N., 
over  the  hamlets  Ibrahim- Effendi  and  Paleo-Epis- 
kopi,  at  least  as  far  as  Akhiiria  and  PialL  This 
would  make  the  city  at  least  4 miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  principal  remains  are  at  Piali.  Near 
the  principal  church  of  this  village  Leake  found  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  of  fine  squared 
stones,  among  which  were  two  pieces  of  some  large 
columns  of  marble;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Athena 
Alea.  This  temple  was  said  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  Aleus,  the  founder  of  Tegea;  it  was  burnt 
down  in  b.  c.  394,  and  the  new  building,  which  was 
erected  by  Scopas,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  temple  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus (Paus.  viii. 45.  § 4,  seq.;  for  details  see  Diet, 
of  Biogr.  art.  ScorAs.)  Pausanias  entered  the  city 
through  the  gate  leading  to  Pallantium,  consequently 
the  south-western  gate,  which  must  have  been  near  , 
Piali.  He  begins  his  description  with  the  temple 
of  Athena  Alca,  and  then  goes  across  the  great 
agora  to  the  theatre,  the  remains  of  which  Ross 
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traces  in  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  mined 
church  of  Paleo-Episkopi.  Perhaps  this  theatre 
was  the  splendid  marble  one  built  by  Antioch  us  IV. 
Epiphanes  in  n.c.  175.  (Liv.  xli.  20.)  Paueanias 
ends  his  description  with  the  mention  of  a height 
(X‘ uplov  tyn\oy,  viii.  53.  § 9),  probably  the  hill 
A io  Sostis  in  the  N.  of  the  town,  and  apparently  the 
same  as  that  which  Pausanias  elsewhere  calls  the 
Watch-Hill  (Ad^of  4»oAc verpis,  viii.  48.  § 4),  and 
Polybius  the  acropolis  (&xpa,  v.  17).  None  of  the 
other  public  buildings  of  Tegea  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias can  be  identified  with  certainty;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  if  excavations  were  made  on  its 
site  many  interesting  remains  would  he  discovered, 
since  the  deep  alluvial  soil  is  favourable  to  their 
preservation. 

The  territory  of  Tegea  N.  of  tho  city,  towards 
Mantincia,  is  a plain  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
u.-ually  called  the  Tcgeatic  plaiu  (T«7«ori*Ar 
iriSiov).  There  was  a smaller  plain,  separated 
from  the  former  hy  a low  range  of  mountains  S.  of 
Tri}>olitzd , and  lying  between  Tegea  and  Pallantium : 
it  was  called  the  Munthyric  plain  (MavOvptKby  ire- 
Sior),  from  Mantliyrea,  one  of  the  ancient  deini 
of  Tegea,  the  ruins  of  which  arc  situated  SW.  of 
Tegea,  on  a slope  of  Mt.  Borcium.  (Paus.  viii.  44. 
§ 7,  comp.  viii.  45.  § 1,  47.  § 1;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
MavCvpta.)  The  remainder  of  the  Teg  eat  is  on  the 
E.  and  S.  is  occupied  by  the  mountains  separating 
it  from  Argolis  and  Sparta  respectively,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  plain  running  eastward  from 
the  Tegeatic  plain  to  the  foot  of  Alt.  Parthenium, 
anti  probably  called  the  Corythic  plain,  from  Cor y- 
theis,  one  of  the  ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  which  was 
situated  in  this  plain.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  § 1,  54. 
§4.) 

The  plain  of  Tegea  having  no  natural  outlet  for 
its  waters  is  drained  by  natural  chasms  through  the 
limestone  mountains,  called  katavdthra.  Of  these 
the  two  most  important  are  at  the  modern  village  of 
Persora  and  at  the  marsh  of  TakL  The  former  is 
situated  in  the  Corythic  plain  above  mentioned,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Parthenium,  And  the  latter  is  tho 
marsh  in  the  Alanthyric  plain,  SW.  of  Tegea.  The 
chief  river  in  the  district  is  now  called  the  Saranta- 
potamos,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Alpheius  of  Pau- 
sanias (viii.  54.  § 1,  seq.).  The  Alpheius  rose  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tegea  and  Sparta,  at  a place  called 
Phylace  (4»yAcuc7j,  near  Krya  I’rym),  one  of  the 
ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  and,  as  we  may  infer  from, 
its  name,  a fortified  watch-tower  for  tho  protection 
of  the  pass.  A little  beyond  Phylace  the  Alpheius 
receives  a stream  composed  of  several  mountain 
torrents  at  a place  named  Syuuoi.a  (XvySoAa)  ; 
but  upon  entering  the  plain  of  Tegea  its  course 
was  different  in  ancient  times.  It  now  flows  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  through  the  plain,  receives 
the  river  of  Dhtdiand  (the  ancient  Garates,  Tapd- 
rrjf,  l’aus.  viii.  54.  § 4),  flows  through  the  Cory- 
thic plain,  and  enters  the  katavithra  at  Persora. 
Pausanias,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (viii.  54.  § 2) 
that  the  Alpheius  descends  into  the  earth  in  the 
Tcgeatic  plain,  reappears  near  Asea  (SW.  of  Tegea), 
where,  after  joining  the  Eurotas,  it  sinks  a second 
time  into  the  earth,  and  again  appears  at  Asea. 
Ilcnce  it  would  seem  that  the  Alpheius  anciently 
flowed  in  a north-westerly  direction,  and  entered  the 
katavdthra  at  the  marsh  of  Tail,  in  the  Manthyric 
plain.  There  is  a tradition  among  the  peasants  that 
the  course  of  the  river  was  changed  by  a Turk,  who 
acquired  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  because  the 
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katavdthr*  at  flic  Tati  did  not  absorb  quickly  j 
enough  the  waters  of  the  marsh.  The  Garates  ( 
therefore  anciently  flowed  into  the  katavdthra  at  | 
Persord  without  having  any  connection  with  the  { 
Alpheius.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  Garea 
or  Gareac,  one  of  the  ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  which 
may  have  been  situated  at  the  village  of  Dhuliand. 
(Ross,  Pelopormes,  p.  70,  teq. ; Leake,  Peloponne- 
siara,  p.  112,  seq.) 

There  were  five  roods  leading  from  Tegea.  One 
led  due  N.  across  the  Tegeatic  plain  to  Mantincia. 
[Maxtixkia.]  A second  led  due  S.  by  the  valley 
of  the  Alpheius  to  Sparta,  following  the  same  route 
as  the  present  road  from  Tripoli  tea  to  Mistrd. 
A third  led  west  to  Pullantium.  It  first  pasted  by 
thu  small  mountain  Crcsium  (Kp^oio*),  and  then 
ran  across  the  Manthyric  plain  along  the  sido  of 
the  Tati.  Mount  Cresium  is  probably  the  small 
isolated  hill  on  which  the  modern  village  of  l «mo  | 
stands,  and  not  the  high  mountain  at  the  end  of  , 
the  plain,  according  to  the  French  map.  Upon  ; 
reaching  the  Choma  (x«A*a).  the  road  divided  into 
two,  one  road  leading  direct  to  Pullantium,  and 
the  other  SW.  to  Megalopolis  through  Asca.  (Paua. 
viii.  44.  § 1,  seq.;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 9,  al  Iwl 
-5  IlaAAtb’Tio*'  tptpovtrcu  irwAai.)  This  choma 
separated  the  territories  of  Pullantium  and  Tegea,  , 
and  extended  as  far  south  as  Mount  Boreium  , 
{Krdvori),  where  it  touched  the  territory  of  Megalo- 
polis. There  are  still  remains  of  this  choma  running 
NE.  toSW.  by  the  side  of  the  marsh  of  Taki . These 
remains  consist  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  the  foundations  of  the  choma , which  I 
cannot  have  been  a chaussee  or  causeway,  as  the  I 
French  geographers  call  it,  since  always  sig- 

nifies in  Greek  writers  an  artificial  heap  of  earth,  a 
tumulus,  mound,  or  dyke.  (Roes,  p.  59.)  A fourth 
rood  led  SE.  from  Tegea.  by  the  sources  of  the 
Garates  to  Thyreatis.  (Paus.  viii.  54.  § 4.)  A 
fifth  road  led  NE.  to  Hvsiae  and  Argos,  across 
the  Corythic  plain,  and  then  across  Ml.  Partlic- 
nium,  where  was  a temple  of  Pan,  erected  on 
the  spot  at  which  the  god  appeared  to  the  cou- 
rier l’heidippidcs.  This  road  was  practicable  for  j 
carriages,  and  was  much  frequented.  (Paus.  viii.  j 
54.  § 5,  seq.;  Herod,  vi.  105,  106;  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  pHEimrruiES.)  (Leake,  Alorea , vol.  i.  p.  88, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  333,  Peloponnetiaca , pp.  112,  seq., 
369  ; Ross,  Pehpownes,  p. 66,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  247.  seq.;  Koner,  Com.  de  Debus 
Tegeatarum,  Berul.  1843.) 

The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective  TegfSus  or 
Tegeaeus  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian:  thus  it  is 
given  as  an  epithet  to  Pan  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  18),Cal- 
listo,  daughter  of  Lycmon  (Ov.  Ar.  Am.  ii.  55, 
Past.  ii.  167),  Atalanta  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  317,  380), 
('urmenta  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  627),  and  Mercuiy  (Stat. 
Silo.  L 54) 
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CO IX  OF  TEOEA. 

TEGIA'NUM  ( Eth.  Tegianensis:  Diano ),  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
tliat  country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tanager. 
Its  name  is  found  only  in  a corrupt  fonn  in  Pliny, 


who  enumerates  the  Tergilsni  among  the  “ populi " 
in  the  interior  of  Lucunia  (Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  15) ; but 
the  Liber  Colon ia rum  mentions  the  “ Praefectura 
Tegenensis"  among  the  Pracfecturae  of  Lucania 
{Lib.  Col  p.  209),  aud  the  correct  form  of  the 
name  is  preserved  by  inscriptions.  From  the  same 
source  wc  learn  that  it  was  a town  of  municipal  rank, 
while  the  discovery  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Diano  leaves  no  doubt  that  that  place  represents  the 
ancient  Tegianum.  (Roinanelli,  vol.  L p.  415; 
Mommsen,  laser . R.  N.  pp.  18,  19.)  The  modem 
city  of  Diano  is  a considerable  place  situated  on  a 
hill  about  4 miles  west  of  la  Sola , and  gives  the 
name  of  Valle  di  Diano  to  the  whole  of  the  exten- 
sive upland  valley  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  7a- 
nagro  in  the  upper  pail  of  its  course.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible  in  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (Roinanelli,  L c.).  [K.  H.  B.J 

TEGLI'CIUM  (/fin.  Ant.  p.  223),  Tkguucium 
{Tab.  Peut .),  and  Teoulitia  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a 
place  in  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  road  between  Can- 
didiana  and  Dorostolum.  It  contained,  according  to 
the  Not.  Imp.,  a garrison  of  light  troops.  Variously 
placed  near  Vetemicza  and  Tatar  ilia.  Some  mo- 
dern writers  identify  it  with  the  fortress  in  Moesia 
called  Saltopyrgus  by  Procopius  {de  Aedif  iv. 
7.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TEGNA,  in  Gallia  Xarbonensis,  was  on  the  Ro- 
man road  on  tlie  cast  bank  of  the  Rhone  between 
Vienna  ( Vienne)  and  Valentia  ( Valence).  The 
name  occurs  in  the  Table,  in  which  the  place  is  fixed 
at  xiii.  from  Valentia.  Tegna  is  7Vin,  the  name 
of  which  in  the  writings  of  a later  date  is  Tinctum. 
A milestone  at  Tein  marks  the  distance  to  Vienna 
xxxviii.  Tein  is  right  opposite  to  Toumon,  which 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Tournon  is  well 
situated,  and  the  mountains  there  approach  close 
to  the  Rhone.  (D’Anville,  Notice , cfc.;  Ukert,  Gal- 
lien.)  [G.  L.] 

TKGRA.  [Tiora.] 

TEG  UL  AT  A,  in  GalUa  Xarbonensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Itins.  east  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (dir)  on  tlie  road  to 
Ad  Turrim  {Tourres).  The  distance  from  Aquae 
Sextiae  to  Tegulata  is  xv.  or  xvh,  and  from  Tegu- 
lata  to  Ad  Turrim  xvi.  The  distance  measured 
along  theroad  between  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Ad  Turrim 
is  said  to  exceed  the  direct  distance  between  these 
two  places,  which  is  not  more  than  28  Roman  miles. 
Tegulata  is  supposed  to  be  La  Grande  Peigiere , 
near  the  bourg  of  Porrierts  or  Pottrrderes,  perhaps 
somewhere  about  the  place  where  C.  Marius  defeated 
the  Teutones  n.  c.  102,  and  where  a pyramid  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  great  victory.  This 
monument  is  said  to  have  existed  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury (A.  Thierry,  IlisL  des  Gaulois,  Deux.  Partie, 
c.  3);  and  the  tradition  of  this  great  battle  is  not 
yet  effaced.  Fovrrieres  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of 
Putridi  Campi.  (D'Auville,  Notice,  */c.)  [G.  L.] 
TEGULICIUM  [Teolicium]. 

TEGYRA  (T ryvpa  : Eth.  Tsyvptvs),  a village 
of  Boeotin,  near  Orchomenus,  and  situated  above 
the  marshes  of  the  river  Mclas.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  oracle  and  Temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  even 
said  to  liave  been  born  there.  In  its  neighbourhood 
was  a mountain  named  Delos.  Leake  places  Tegyra 
at  Xeropyrgo,  situated  3 miles  ENE.  of  Skripu 
(Orchomenus),  on  the  heights  which  bound  the 
marshes.  (I’lut,  Pelop.  16,  de  Def.  Or.  5 and  8 ; 
Lycophr.  646;  Steph.  B.  e.  c. ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  159  ; comp.  Ulrichs, 
Deism,  vol.  i.  p.  196.) 
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TEHAPHENES.  [Tampahm.] 

TEICHIUM  (Trixiov),  a town  of  Aetolia  Epic- 
tetus, on  the  borders  of  Locris,  and  one  day*#  march 
from  Crocyleiuro.  (Thuc.  iiL  96.) 

TEKOAH  (0«tfw4,  1 J/accab.  Lx.  33;  0f Kua  or 
0*nov4,  Joseph.  Fi*.  75),  a town  of  Palestine  in  Ju- 
dah, to  the  south  of  Bethlehem.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  wise  woman  who  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
Absalom ; was  fortified  by  Rehoboam ; was  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  Amos,  and  pare  its  name  to 
the  adjacent  desert  on  the  east.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ; 
2 Chro «.  xi.  6;  Amos,  i.  1 ; 2 Chron.  xx.  20; 
1 Macc.  ix  33.)  Jerome  describes  Tekoah  as  situated 
upon  a hill,  6 miles  Bouth  of  Bethlehem,  from 
which  city  it  was  visible.  (Hieron.  Prooem.  in  Amos. 
and  Comm,  in  Jerem.  vi.  I.)  Its  site  still  bears  the 
name  of  Teku’a,  and  is  described  by  Robinson  as  an 
elevated  hill,  not  steep,  but  broad  on  the  top,  and 
covered  with  ruins  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  acres. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  of  houses 
built  of  squared  stones;  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
site  are  the  remains  of  a Greek  church.  (Robin- 
son, BibL  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  486,  2nd  ed.) 

TELA,  a place  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tnrra- 
conensis  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  440).  Variously  identified 
with  FordesiUas  and  Medina de  Rio  Seco.  [T.H.D.] 

TE'LAMON  (TeAojtwv  ; Telamone ),  a city  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a promontory  be- 
tween the  Mons  Argentarius  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Umbro  ( Ombrune ).  with  a tolerable  port  adjoining 
it.  The  story  told  by  Diodorus  of  its  having  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  hero  Telamon,  who  accom- 
panied the  Argonauts  on  their  voyage,  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  an  etymological  fable  (Diud.  iv.  56). 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  origi- 
nally an  Etruscan  town,  but  no  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  history  during  the  period  of  Etruscan  in- 
dependence. It  is  first  noticed  in  n.  c 225,  when 
a great  battle  was  fought'  by  the  Romans  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  with  an  army  of  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Etruria,  but 
were  intercepted  by  the  consuls  C.  Atilios  and  L. 
Aemiiius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Telamon,  and 
totally  defeated.  They  are  said  to  have  lost  40,000 
men  slain,  and  10,000  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
one  of  their  chiefs  or  kings  (Pol.  i.  27 — 31).  The 
battle,  which  is  described  by  Polybius  in  consider- 
able detail,  is  expressly  stated  by  him  to  have  oc- 
curred “near  Telamon  in  Etruria:"  Front inus,  in 
speaking  of  the  same  battle,  plnces  the  scene  of  it 
near  Populonia  (Strut  i.  2.  § 7),  but  the  authority 
of  Polybius  is  certainly  preferable.  The  only  other 
mention  of  Telamon  that  occurs  in  history  is  in 
b.  a 87,  when  Marius  landed  there  on  his  return 
from  exile,  and  commenced  gathering  an  army  around 
him.  (Plut.  Mar.  41.)  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a town,  deriving  some 
importance  from  its  port,  throughout  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  Its  name  is  found  both  in 
Mela  and  Pliny,  who  calls  it  “ portna  Telamon," 
while  Ptolemy  notices  only  the  promontory  of  the 
name  (T eXapmv  iicpor,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4;  Plin.  iiL  5. 
s.  8;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9).  The  Itineraries  prove  that 
it  was  still  in  existence  as  Ute  as  the  4th  century 
( Tab.  Pent ; I tin.  Marit.  p.  500,  where  it  is  called 
**  Port  us  Talamonis  ”);  but  from  this  time  all  trace 
of  it  dhappears  till  the  14th  century,  when  a caatle 
was  erected  on  the  site.  Tliis,  with  the  miserable 
village  which  adjoins  it,  still  bears  the  name  of 
Telamone;  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  lined  with 
remains  of  Roman  buildings,  but  of  no  great  interest ; 
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and  there  are  no  relics  of  Etruscan  antiquity.  (Den- 
nis’s Etruria.  vol.  ii.  p.258.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

TELCHI'NES.  [Rhodes,  p.  713.J 
TELEBOAE.  [Taphiae.] 

TELE'BOAS  (<5  TijAeffoai  wora^iit,  Xen.  A nab. 
iv.  4.  § 3),  a river  of  Armenia  Major,  a tributary 
of  the  Euphrates.  Probably  identical  with  the  Ak- 
8AXIA8.  [T.  H.  D.l 

TELK'PHRIUS  MONS.  [Euboea.] 
TELEPTE.  [Tit  a i .a.] 

TELE'SLA  (T«A«ofa:  Eth.  Telesinus:  Telese),  a 
considerable  city  of  Samnium,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Calor,  a short  distance  from  its  right  bank, 
and  about  3 miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Vulturous.  It  is  remarkable  that  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  during  the  long  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Somnites,  though  the  valley  in  which  it 
was  situated  was  often  the  theatre  of  hostilities. 
Its  name  first  occurs  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal  on  his  first  irrup- 
tion into  Samnium.  u.  c.  217  (Liv.  xxii.  13);  but 
was  recovered  by  Fabiua  in  n.  c.  214.  (Id.  xxiv. 
20.)  From  tliis  time  we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  it 
became  an  ordinary  Roman  municipal  town.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  os  having  In  his  time  fallen  into  almost 
complete  decay,  in  common  with  most  of  the  cities 
of  Samnium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  250.)  But  we  learn 
that  it  received  a colony  in  the  time  of  the  Trium- 
virate (Za6.  Colon,  p.  238);  and,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  a colony  (the  name  is  altogether 
omitted  by  him),  it  is  certain,  from  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  appears  to 
have  continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  have 
been  a flourishing  and  considerable  town.  (OrelL 
Inter.  2626;  Roinanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.423;  Mommsen, 
Inter.  R.  N.  4840—4915.)  It  was  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  or  rather  of  a branch  of  that 
road  which  was  carried  from  Teanum  in  Campania 
through  Allifae  and  Tele&ia  to  Beneventum  ( Ilm. 
Ant.  pp.  122,  304;  Tab.  PeuL'),  and  this  probably 
contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible 
about  a mile  to  the  NW.  of  the  village  still  called 
Telese  : the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  complete,  inclosing 
a space  of  octagonal  shape,  not  exceeding  1}  mile 
in  circumference,  with  several  gates,  Hanke-l  by 
massive  towers.  The  masonry  is  of  reticulated 
work,  and  therefore  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  only  ruins  within 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  are  mere  shapeless  mounds 
of  brick;  but  outside  the  walls  may  be  traced  the 
vestiges  of  a circus,  and  some  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. All  these  remains  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  Roman  colooy,  and  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  Samnite  city.  The  present  village  of  Telese 
is  a very  small  and  poor  place,  rendered  desolate  by 
malaria ; but  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  an  episcopal 
see,  and  its  principal  church  is  still  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a cathedral.  Its  walls  contain  many  Latin 
inscriptions,  brought  from  the  ancient  city,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  migrated  to  the  later  site  in  the 
ninth  century.  (Craven.  A brvezi , vol.  ii.  pp.  1 73 — 1 75 ; 
Giustiniani,  JJizion.  Topogr.  vol.  ix.  pp.  149,  150.) 

Telesia  was  remarkable  ns  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  celebrated  Samnite  leader,  during  the  Social 
War,  Pontius  Telesinus;  and  it  is  probable  (though 
there  is  no  distinct  authority  for  the  fact)  that 
it  was  also  that  of  the  still  more  celebrated  C.  Pon- 
tius, who  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Caudin® 
Forks.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELIS.  [Ruscwo.] 
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II  *22  TELLENAE. 

TELLK'NAE  (TsAA^nj;  Dion.  Hal.;  TeAAqrau, 
Strab.:  Eth.  T«AA7}><«6j,  TellcnensU),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  which  figures  in  the  early  Roman 
history.  According  to  Dionysius  it  was  on®  of  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Aborigines  soon  after  their 
settlement  in  Latiuin  (Dionys.  i.  16),  a proof  at 
least  that  it  was  regarded  as  a place  of  great  anti* 
quity.  Livy  also  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Prisci  Latini  (i.  33),  which  may  perhaps  point 
to  the  same  result,  while  Diodorus  includes  it  in  his 
list  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Diod.  vii.  ap.  Eu*eb. 
Arm.  p.  185.)  It  was  altacked  by  the  Roman 
king  Ancus  Marcias,  who  took  the  city,  and  trans- 
ported the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  he  settled 
them  on  the  Aventine,  together  with  those  of  Poli- 
torium  and  Fieana.  (Liv.  L 33;  Dionys.  iii.  38,  43.) 
Tellenae,  however,  does  not  seem,  like  the  other  two 
places  just  mentioned,  to  have  been  hereby  reduced 
to  insignificance;  for  its  name  appears  agnin  in  b.  c. 
493  among  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
(Dionys.  v.  61);  and  though  this  is  the  last  mention 
that  we  find  of  it  in  history,  it  is  noticed  both  by 
Stmbo  and  Dionysius  as  n place  still  in  existence  in 
their  time.  (Dionys.  i.  16;  Strab.  v.  p.  231.)  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  had  at  that  time  fallen 
into  complete  decay,  like  Antemnae  and  Collatia;  as 
it  is  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  once  cele- 
brated cities  of  Latium,  which  had  left  no  traces  of 
their  existence  in  his  day  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9),  and 
from  this  time  its  name  wholly  disappears.  The 
notices  of  Tellenae  afford  scarcely  any  clue  to  its 
position ; though  the  circumstance  that  it  continued 
to  be  inhabited,  however  slightly,  down  to  the  days 
of  Augustus,  would  afford  us  more  hope  of  being 
able  to  identify  its  site  than  is  the  case  with  Poli- 
torium,  ApioUe,  and  other  places,  which  ceased  to 
exist  at  a very  early  period.  It  is  this  reason  that 
has  led  Nibby  to  identify  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  at  La  Gioatra,  as  those  of  Tellenae,  rather  than 
Politorium,  as  supposed  by  Gell  [Politorium.] 
The  site  in  question  is  a narrow  ridge,  bounded  by 
two  ravines  of  no  great  depth,  but  with  abrupt  and 
precipitous  banks,  in  places  artificially  scarped,  and 
still  presenting  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  constructed  in  an  irregular  style  of  massive 
quadrangular  blocks  of  tufo.  No  doubt  can  exist 
that  these  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  but 
whether  of  Politorium  or  Tellenae,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine;  though  the  remains  of  a Homan  villa, 
which  indicate  that  the  spot  must  have  been  in- 
habited in  the  early  ages  of  the  Empire,  give  some 
additional  probability  to  the  latter  attribution.  La 
Giostra  is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia, 
about  2 miles  from  a farm-house  called  Fiorano, 
immediately  adjoining  the  line  of  the  ancient  high- 
road. It  is  distant  10  miles  from  Home,  and  3 
from  Le  Frattocchie,  on  the  Via  Appia,  adjoining 
the  ruins  of  Bovillae.  (Gel),  Top.  of  Home,  pp.  280 
—283;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  roL  iii.  pp.  140— -153.) 

Whether  the  proverbial  expression  of  M tricae  Tel- 
lenae” has  any  reference  to  the  ancient  dty  of 
Latium  or  not,  can  hardly  be  determined,  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  phrase  being  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity.  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  i.  p.  8;  Arnob. 
adv.  Gmtes,  v.  p.  28,  with  Oehler's  note.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELMKSSUS,  or  TELMISSUS  (T 
Ta\fju<ra6%,  or  T*\pio6s:  Eth.  Ta\mao*6t).  1.  A 
flourishing  and  prosperous  city  in  the  west  of 
Lycia,  was  situated  near  Capo  Telmixsis  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  665),  or  Telmissias  (Steph.  B.  $.  v.  T*A fiur- 
o6t),  on  a bay  which  derived  from  it  the  name  of 


TELONNUM. 

Sinus  Telmiiisicus.  (Lir.  xxxvii.  16;  Lucan,  viii. 
248.)  On  the  south-west  of  it  was  Cape  Pedatium. 
at  a distance  of  200  stadia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  their  skill  as  diviners, 
and  were  often  consulted  by  the  Lydian  kings. 
(Herod,  i.  78;  comp.  Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  3.  § 4.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  however,  who  calls  it  a small 
town  (wo\ixrv),  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay; 
though  at  a later  period  it  appears  to  lutve  been  nn 
episcopal  see.  (Hierocl.  p.  684;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  15;  Plin.  v.  28  ; PtoL  ▼.  3.  § 2 ; Polyb.  xxii. 
27;  Sladiaam,  Afar.  M.  §§  255,  256;  Scylax,  p. 
39,  where  it  is  miswritten  BmyiooA t.)  Consider- 
able remains  of  Telinessus  still  exist  at  Myea  or 
.Veit;  and  tboee  of  a theatre,  porticoes,  and  sepulchral 
chambers  in  the  living  rock,  are  among  tlie  most 
remarkable  in  all  Asia  Minor.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  128;  Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  243.  where  some 
representations  of  the  remains  of  Telinessus  are 
figured;  Lycia,  p.  106,  foil.) 

2.  A small  town  of  Caria,  at  a distance  of  60 
stadia  from  Halicarnassus,  is  likewise  sometimes 
called  Telinessus,  and  sometimes  Tel  missus.  (Suid. 
i.  r.  ; Elym.  Mag.  a.  v. ; Arrian,  Anab.  i.  25.  § 8; 
Cic.  dt  Div.  i.  41;  Plin.  r.  29,  xxx.  2.)  The 
Carian  Telinessus  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  Lycian,  and  it  is  even  somewhat  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  famous  Telmessian  soothsayers  belonged  to 
the  Carian  or  the  Lycian  town.  Bat  the  former 
must  at  all  events  have  been  an  obscure  place;  and 
that  it  cannot  have  been  the  same  ns  the  Utter  is 
clear  from  the  statement  of  Polemo  in  Suidas,  that 
it  was  only  60  stadia  from  Halicarnassus.  [L.  S.) 

TELMESSUS,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  29),  a tri- 
butary of  the  river  GUucus  in  Caria,  but  it  flowed 
in  all  probability  near  the  town  of  Telnwssus,  which 
derived  its  name  from  it  [L.  S.] 

TELMI'SSICUS  SINUS,  a bay  between  Lycia 
and  Caria,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Lycian 
town  of  Telmessus  (Liv.  xxxvii.  16;  Lucan,  viii. 
248);  but  it  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
Gluucus  Sinus,  and  is  at  present  called  the  Bay  of 
Macri.  [L.  S.] 

TKLMISSIS  PROMONTORIUM.  [Tklmessus.] 
TE'LOBIS  (TijAotfiy,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 72),  a town 
of  the  Jaccetani  in  Hispnnin  TarraconensU,  now 
MarlortlL  (Cf.  Laborde,  Jtm.  i.  § 73;  Swinburne, 
Lett  8.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TELO  MARTIUS  (Toulon),  in  Gallia  Narbouen- 
sU.  This  name  is  not  mentioned  by  the  geographers. 
It  occurs  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  and  in  the  Notit 
Imp.  Occid.,  where  a “ procurator  Baphii  Telonensis 
Galliarum  * is  mentioned,  which  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a dyeing  establishment  there.  In  Lucan 
(iii.  592)  Telo  is  the  name  of  a pilot  or  helmsman, 
and  Oudendorp  supposes  that  the  poet  gave  the  man 
this  name  because  be  was  of  the  town  Telo;  which 
seems  a strange  conjecture.  And  again  Siliua 
(xiv.  443)  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  some  town, 
when  he  says — 

41  Et  Neptunicolae  transverberat  ora  Telonis.” 

The  old  Roman  town  is  said  to  have  been  at  or  near 
Tuulouzan , where  the  Lazaretto  now  is.  (Statist.  du 
Dip.  det  Bouchtt  du  Bhone,  referred  to  by  Ufcert, 
Gallic*,  p.  428.)  [G.  L.J 

TELONNUM,  in  Gallia.  The  Table  has  a name 
on  the  route  between  Aquae  Bormonis  {Bourbon 
C Archambault ) and  Angustodunum  (Aaftm),  which 
name  begins  with  T and  ends  with  onnuvu  D’An- 
| ville  gives  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  place 
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may  bo  TouLm-gur-A  rrosa;  and  thus  the  modern  I 
name  may  enable  us  to  correct  the  reading  of  the 
Table.  [G.  L.] 

TELOS  (TfiAev : EthTfjhtou  Dilos  or  Puco- 
pia\  a small  rocky  island  in  the  Carpathian  sea.  be- 
tween Khodus  and  Nisyrus,  Iron*  the  latter  of  which 
its  distance  is  only  $0  stadia.  Strabo  (x.  p.  488) 
describes  it  as  long  and  high,  and  abounding  in 
stones  fit  for  millstones.  Its  circumference  was  80 
stadia,  and  it  contained  a town  of  the  same  bame,  a 
harbour,  bot  springs,  and  a temple  of  Poseidon. 
The  attribute  long  given  to  it  by  Strabo  is  scarcely 
correct,  since  the  island  is  rather  of  a circular  form. 
The  family  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Gelon  originally 
came  from  Telos.  (Herod.  vii.  153.)  According 
to  Pliny  (ir.  69)  the  island  was  celebrated  for  a 
species  of  ointment,  and  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Agathuasa.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  TfiAor;  Scvlux,  p. 
36;  Stadiant.  Mar.  Afagni,  § 272.)  The  town, 
of  Telos  was  situated  on  the  north  coast,  and  remains 
of  it  are  still  seen  above  the  modem  village  of  A/wx- 
copi.  The  houses,  it  appears,  were  all  built  in  ter- 
races rising  above  one  another,  and  supported  by 
strong  walls  of  unhewn  stone.  The  acropolis,  of 
which  likewise  a few  remains  exist,  was  at  the  top, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a mediaeval  castle.  In- 
scriptions have  been  found  in  Telos  in  great  num- 
bers, but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  many  of 
them  are  now  illegible.  (Comp.  Buss,  Ihllenict t,  i. 
p.  59,  foil.,  Rem n auf  den  Griech..  Inst  In,  iv.  p. 

42,  fuiL)  y..  S.] 

TELPHU'SA.  [Thelpusa.] 

TEMA,  a tribe  and  district  in  Arabia,  which  took 
their  name  from  Teina,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Iahmael.  ( Gen.  xxv.  15;  Is.  xxi.  14;  Jer.  xxv.  23; 
Job.  vi.  19.)  Ptolemy  mentions  in  Arabia  Dcaertu 
a town  Tliemma  (0*4*417,  v.  19.  § 6).  Teina  is 
distinguished  in  the  Old  Testament  from  Teman,  a 
tribe  and  district  in  the  land  of  the  Edomites  (Idu- 
maea), which  derived  their  name  from  Teman,  a 
grandson  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvL  11,  15,  42;  Jer. 
xlix.  7,20;  Ezek.  xxv.  13;  Amos,  i.  12;  Uab.  iii. 
3 ; Obad.  9.)  The  Temanites,  like  the  other  Edom- 
ites, are  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament  for  their 
wisdom  ( Jerem . xlix.  7 ; Obad.  8 ; Baruch,  iii.  22, 
scq.);  and  hence  we  find  that  Eliphaa,  in  the  book 
of  Job,  is  a Temanite,  (Job,  ii.  11,  iv.  1.)  Jerome 
(OnovtasL  ».  r.)  represents  Teina  as  distant  5 miles 
(Eusebius  says  15  miles)  from  Petra,  and  possessing 
a Roman  garrison. 

TE'M  ALA  (TijjidAo,  Ptol.  rii.  2.  § 3),  a river 
in  the  Aurea  Hcgio,  in  the  district  of  India  extra 
Gangein,  probably  now  represented  by  the  great  river 
of  Peg »,  the  Iraicatldy.  Near  it  was  a town  width 
bore  tiie  same  name.  [V.] 

TKMA'THIA.  [Memenia,  p.  341,  b.] 
TEMK'NIUM  (Ttifitviov),  a town  in  the  Argeia, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  built  by 
Temcnus,  the  sun  of  Aristomachu*.  It  was  distant 
50  stadia  from  Nauplia  (Pa us.  ii.  38.  § 2),  and  26 
from  Argos.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368.)  The  river 
Phrixus  flowed  into  the  sea  between  Trine  ilium  and 
Lemo.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  § 6,  ii.  38.  § I.)  PauaauUs 
iw\v  nt  Tcineniuin  two  temples  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite  and  the  tomb  of  Temcnus  (ii.  38.  § 1). 
Owing  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  plain,  Leake 
was  unable  to  explore  tbo  site  of  Temenium;  but 
Boss  identifies  it  with  a mound  of  earth,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  in  tiie  sea,  ore  remains  of  a dam 
forming  a harbour,  and  upon  the  shore  foundations 
of  buildings,  fragments  of  pottery,  Ac.  (Leake, 
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More  a,  vol.  ii.  p.  476;  Boss,  lleisen  tin  Peloponnes , 
p.  149;  Curtius,  Peloponnesas,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.) 

TEMENOTHYRA  (Tij/rivoo  Bbpai.  Pans.  i.  35.  § 
7 j Eth.  Tnfuvo^opivtt  Coins),  a small  city  of  Lydia, 
according  to  Pausanuu  (l.  e.).  or  of  Phrygia,  ac- 
cording to  Hierocles  (p.  668,  ©d.  Wes*.).  It  would 
seem  to  have  l*?en  situated  upon  the  borders  of 
Mvsia,  since  the  Trimcnothuritae  (T pifitvoBoupitrai) 
— which  name  is  probably  only  another  form  of  the 
Temenotbyritaa  — are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 15) 
in  Mysia.  (Eckbel,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.) 
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TE'M  ESA  or  TEMPSA  (Tt  atari  and 
Strab.;  Ttpitrn,  Stepb.  B.;  T iptya,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Te- 
fitaauot,  Tempsanus).  an  ancient  city  on  I lie  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Hippo- 
nium,  or  Golfo  di  Sta  Eufemia.  Strabo  tell*  us 
that  it  w'as  originally  an  Ausonian  city,  but  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  a colony  of  Aetoliaua  who  had 
accompanied  Thoas  to  the  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  255.)  Many  writers  appear  to  liave  supposed 
this  to  be  the  Tetnesa  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  on  account  of  its  mines  of  copper  (Odgss.  i. 
164);  and  this  view  is  adopted  by  Strabo;  though 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  place  alluded  to 
by  the  poet  was  Tetnesa  in  Cyprus,  otherwise  called 
Tnma&us.  (Strab.  be.;  Steph.  B.  s. r>;  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  Odtfss.  L c.)  We  have  no  account  of  Tetnesa 
having  received  a Greek  colony  in  historical  times 
though  it  seems  to  have  become  to  a great  extent 
HeUenised,  like  so  many  other  cities  in  this  port  of 
Italy.  At  one  period,  indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Locriane  (about  480 — 460  ».  c.); 
but  we  know  not  how  long  it  continued  subject  to 
their  rule.  (Strab.  L c.)  Neither  Scylax  nor  Scymnus 
Chius  mention  it  among  the  Greek  cities  in  this 
part  of  Italy ; but  Livy  says  expressly  that  it  was  a 
Greek  city  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brut- 
tians  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45).  That  people  apparently 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  at  an  early  period  of 
their  career,  and  it  remained  in  their  bauds  till  the 
whole  country  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  (Strab.  L c.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  suffered  severely  at  the  hands, first  of  Hannibal,  and 
then  of  the  Romans  ; but  some  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  places  selected  by  the 
Romans  for  the  establishment  of  a colony,  which  was 
sent  thither  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  Crotona, 
b.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  But  this  colony, 
the  members  uf  wiiich  had  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nu- 
merous, and  the  town  never  rose  to  be  a place  of 
importance  Its  copper  mines,  which  are  alluded 
to  by  several  writers  (Ovid,  Met.  xv.  706 ; Slat.  8dv. 
L 1.  42),  had  ceased  to  be  productive  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256).  The  only  mention  of 
Tempaa  which  occurs  in  Roman  history  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  servile  insurrection  under  Spar- 
tacus,  when  a remnant  of  the  servile  force  seem  to 
hare  established  themselves  at  Tern  pea,  and  for  a 
time  maintained  poesession  of  the  town.  (Cic.  Kerr. 
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v.  15,  16.)  Ita  name  is  afterwards  found  in  all  tbe 
geographers,  a*  well  as  in  the  Tabula,  bo  that  it 
must  have  subsided  as  a town  throughout  the  Ro- 
man Empire.  (Strab.  l.c.;  Plin.  iii.  5.  8. 10;  Ptol. 
ill.  1.  § 9;  Tab.  Pent.')  I’ausanias  expressly  tells 
us  it  was  still  inhabited  in  his  day;  and  Pliny  also 
notices  it  for  the  excellence  of  ita  wine.  (Paus.  vi. 
6.  § 10;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  period  of  ita  de- 
struction is  unknown ; bnt  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  name  wholly  disappears,  and 
its  exact  site  has  never  been  determined.  The  best 
clue  is  that  afforded  by  tbe  Tabula  (which  accords 
well  with  the  statements  of  Pliny  and  Strabo), 
that  it  was  situated  10  miles  S.  of  Clampetia.  If 
this  last  town  be  correctly  placed  at  A mantra 
[Clampetia],  the  site  of  Tempos  must  be  looked 
for  on  the  coast  near  the  Torre  del  Piano  del  Caeale, 
about  2 miles  S.  of  the  river  Savuto,  and  3 from 
Nocera.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  towns  along 
this  line  of  coast  can  be  fixed  with  anything  like 
certainty.  (Cluver.  ltaL  p.  1286;  Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
P-35.) 

Near  Temesa  was  a sacred  grove,  with  a shrine 
or  sanctuary  of  the  hero  Polites,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses,  who  was  said  to  have  been  slain 
on  the  Bpoty  and  his  spectre  continued  to  trouble  the 
inhabitants,  until  at  length  Eu  thymus,  tbe  celebrated 
Ijocrian  athlete,  ventured  to  wrestle  with  the  spirit, 
and  having  vanquished  it,  freed  the  city  from  all 
further  molestation.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  255;  Pans.  vi.  6. 
§§  7 — 11;  Suid.  r.  EMvpoi.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
TEMI'SDIA  ( rj  T t^iabia,  PtoLvi.  4.  § 3),  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  ancient  Persia  was  divided. 
It  cannot  now  be  determined  exactly  what  its  posi- 
tion was;  but,  as  it  adjoined  the  Mesabatae,  it  pro- 
bably was  part  of  a long  narrow  plain  which  extends 
through  that  province  in  a direction  north-west  and 
south-east.  (Lassen,  iu  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encycl. 
vol.  xvii.  p.  438.)  [V.] 

TEMMICES.  [Bokotia,  p.  414.] 

TEMNUS  (T rjuroy  Spot),  a mountain  range  of 
Myaia,  extending  from  Mount  Ida  eastward  into 
Phrygia,  and  dividing  Mvsia  into  two  halves,  a 
northern  and  a southern  one.  It  contained  tbe 
sources  of  the  Maceatus,  Mysiua,  Caicos,  and 
Evenos.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  616;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 13.) 
Hamilton  (A ’esearches,  ii.  p.  125)  is  inclined  to  be- 
I leva  that  Mons  Temnus  is  the  tame  as  the  Ak 
Dagh,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  maps,  Murad 
Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

TEMNUS  (Tfyu'tfr  Eth.  Tif/uWnjf),  a town  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  the  river  Hermus, 
situated  on  a height,  from  which  a commanding  view 
w as  obtained  over  the  territories  of  Cyme,  Phocaea, 
and  Smyrna.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  621.)  From  a passage 
in  Pansanlaa  (v.  13.  § 4),  it  might  be  inferred  that 
the  town  was  situated  on  tbe  northern  bank  of  the 
Hermus.  But  thia  is  irreconcilable  with  the  state- 
ment that  Temnus  was  30  miles  south  of  Cyme,  and 
with  the  remarks  of  ail  other  writers  alluding  to 
the  place,  Pliny  (v.  29)  also  seems  to  lie  mistaken 
in  placing  Temnus  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Hermus,  for 
although  the  deposits  of  the  river  have  formed  an 
extensive  alluvial  tract  of  land,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sea  never  extended  as  far  as  the  rite  of  Temnus.  The 
town  had  already  much  decayed  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo, though  it  never  appears  to  have  been  very  large. 
(Xenoph.  Hell  iv.  8.  § 5;  Herod,  i.  149;  Polyh. 
v.  77,  xx.  25;  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  18.)  In  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  it  was  much  injured  by  an  earthquake  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  47),  and  in  tlie  time  of  Pliny  it  had  ceased 
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to  be  inhabited  altogether.  Its  site  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  modern  Menimen , though  Texier, 
in  his  Description  de  r A tie  M incur e,  looks  for  it  at 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Guzal-J/itear.  [L.  S.] 


TEMPE  (tA  Tffwnj,  contr.  of  Tfpwea),  a cele- 
brated valley  in  the  NE.  of  Thessaly,  is  a gorge 
between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Penrius  force  their  way  into  the 
sea.  The  beauties  of  Temps  were  a favourite  sub- 
ject with  the  ancient  poets,  and  have  been  described 
at  great  length  in  a well-known  passage  of  Aelian, 
and  more  briefly  by  Pliny:  but  none  of  these  writers 
appear  to  have  drawn  their  pictures  from  actual 
observation;  and  the  scenery  is  distinguished  rather 
by  savage  grandeur  than  by  the  sylvan  beauty 
which  Aelian  and  others  attribute  to  it.  (CatulL 
lxiv.  285;  Ov.  Met.  i.  568;  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  469; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  1 ; Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  account 
of  Livy,  who  copies  from  Polybius,  an  eye-witness,  is 
more  in  accordance  with  reality.  This  writer  says, 
“ Temps,  is  a defile,  difficult  of  access,  even  though 
not  guarded  by  an  enemy ; for  besides  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pass  for  5 miles,  where  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  a beast  of  burden,  the  rucks  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  cause  giddiness  both  io 
the  mind  and  eyes  of  those  who  look  down  from  the 
precipice.  Their  terror  is  also  increased  by  tbe  depth 
and  roar  of  the  Peneua  rushing  through  tbe  midst 
of  the  valley.”  (Liv.  xliv.  6.)  He  adds  that  this 
pass,  bo  inaccessible  by  nstare,  was  defended  by  four 
fortresses,  one  at  the  western  entrance  at  Gonnus,  a 
second  at  Cundylon,  a third  at  Char  ax,  and  a fourth 
in  the  road  itself,  in  tbe  middle  and  narrowest  part 
of  the  valley,  which  could  be  easily  defended  by  ten 
men.  The  pass  is  now  called  Lyknetomo,  or  the 
Wolfe  Mouth.  Col.  Leake  gives  about  four  miles  and 
a half  as  the  distance  of  the  road  through  tbe  valley. 
In  this  space  the  width  of  the  gorge  is  in  some  parts 
less  than  100  yards,  comprehending  in  fact  no  more 
than  the  breadth  of  the  road  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  river.  The  modern  road  follows  in  the  track  of 
the  ancient  military  road  made  by  the  Romans,  which 
ran  along  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river.  Leake  re- 
marks that  even  Livy  in  his  description  of  Tempo 
seems  to  have  added  embellishments  to  the  authority 
from  which  he  borrowed ; for,  instead  of  the  Peneius 
flowing  rapidly  and  with  a loud  noise,  nothing  can 
be  more  tranquil  ami  steady  than  ita  ordinary  course. 
The  remains  of  the  fourth  castle  mentioned  by  Livy 
are  noticed  by  Leake  as  standing  on  one  side  of  an 
immense  fissure  in  the  precipice*  of  Ossa,  which 
afford  an  extremely  rocky,  though  not  impracticable 
descent  from  the  heights  into  the  vale;  while  between 
tbe  castle  and  the  river  space  only  was  left  for  the 
road.  About  half  a mile  beyond  this  fort  there  still 
remains  an  inscription  engraved  upon  the  rock,  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  where  it  ascends 
the  hill:  “ L.  Cassius  Longinus  Pro  Coe.  Tempo 
munivit."  It  is  probable  from  the  position  of  thia 
inscription  that  it  relates  to  the  making  of  the 
road,  though  some  refer  it  to  defensive  works  erected 
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by  Longinua  in  Tempo.  This  Longinus  appears  to 
have  been  the  L.  Cassius  Longinus  who  was  sent 
by  Caesar  from  Illyria  into  Thessaly.  (Caes.  B.  C. 

iii.  34  ) When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  b.  c.  430, 
the  Greeks  sent  a force  of  10,000  men  to  Tempo,  with 
the  intention  of  defending  the  pass  against  the  Per- 
sians;  but  having  learnt  from  Alexander,  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  that  there  was  another  pass  across 
Mt.  Olympus,  which  entered  Thessaly  near  Gonnus, 
where  the  gorge  of  Tempe  commenced,  the  Greeks 
withdrew  to  Thermopylae.  (Herod,  vii.  173.) 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancient  historians  and  geo- 
graphers that  the  gorge  of  Tetnpe  had  been  pro- 
duced by  an  earthquake,  which  rent  asunder  the 
mountains,  and  afforded  the  waters  of  the  Peneius  an 
egress  to  the  sea.  (Herod,  tii.  129  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  430.)  But  the  Thessalians  maintained  that  it  was 
the  god  Poseidon  who  had  split  the  mountains 
(Herod.  L c.)  ; while  others  supposed  that  this  had 
been  tbe  work  of  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  58  ; Lucan, 
▼L  345.) 

The  pass  of  Tempe  was  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  This  god  wns  believed  to  have  gone 
thither  to  receive  expiation  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  serpent  Pytho,  and  afterwards  to  have  returned 
to  Delphi,  bearing  in  his  hand  a branch  of  laurel 
plucked  in  the  valley.  Every  ninth  year  the  Del- 
phians  sent  a procession  to  Tempe  consisting  of  well- 
born youths,  of  which  the  chief  youth  plucked  a 
branch  of  laurel  and  brought  it  back  to  Delphi.  On 
this  occasion  a solemn  festival,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  tbe  neighbouring  regions  took  part,  was 
celebrated  at  Tempe  in  honour  of  Apollo  Tempeites. 
The  procession  was  accompanied  by  a flute- player. 
(Aelian,  V.H.  iii.  1 . Plat.  Quaest  Graec.  c.  11. 

292,  de  Afusica,  c.  14.  p.  1136;  Bockh,  Inter, 
o.  1767,  quoted  by  Grote,  IfisL  of  Greece,  voL  ii. 
p.  365.) 

Tbe  name  of  Tempe  was  applied  to  other  beautiful 
valleys.  Thus  the  valley,  through  which  the  He- 
lorus  flows  in  Sicily,  is  called  “ Heloria  Tempe " 
(Ov.  Fast  iv.  477);  and  Cicero  gives  the  name  of 
Tempe  to  the  valley  of  tbe  Veltnus,  near  Reate  (ad 
Att  iv.  15).  In  the  same  wny  Ovid  speaks  of  the 
“Helioonia  Tempe  * (.dm.  i.  1.  15). 

(Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  Hi.  p.  390,  seq. ; 
Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  seq. ; Hawkins,  in  Walpoles 
Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  517,  seq.  ; Kriegk,  Das  Thessa- 
lische  Tempe,  Leipzig,  1835.) 

TEMPSA.  [Tkmkha.] 

TEMPY'RA  (Ov.  Trist.  i.  10.  21 ; in  GeogT.  Rav. 

iv.  6,  Tympira;  in  ft.  Ant.  p.  322,  Timpirum;  and 

in  It  Bier.  p.  602,  Ad  Unimpara),  a town  in  the  S. 
of  Thrace,  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Trsjano- 
polis  and  Maximianopolis.  It  was  situated  in  a de- 
fiJe,  which  rendered  it  a convenient  spot  for  the 
operations  of  the  predatory  tribes  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Here  the  Tbrausi  attacked  the  Roman  army 
under  Cn.  Manlius,  on  its  return,  loaded  with  booty, 
through  Thrace  from  Asia  Minor  (b.  c.  188);  but 
the  want  of  shelter  exposed  their  movements  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  defeat  them. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  41.)  The  defile  in  question  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  KopirlAtar  artvd  mentioned 
by  Appian  (IS.  C.  iv.  102),  and  through  which,  be 
states,  Brutus  and  Cassius  marched  on  their  way 
to  Philippi  (Tafel,  de  Viae  Egnatiae  Parte  orient. 
p.  34).  Paul  Lucas  (Trois  Vojf . pp.  25,  27) 
regards  it  as  corresponding  to  the  modern  Gur- 
schine.  [J.  R.] 

TE'NCTERI  or  TE'NCHTERI  (Ttyterepm, 
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Teymjpw,  Try*« pot,  and  Tcryxp/oi  or  Ta*yx<V*a,)» 
mu  important  German  tribe,  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  1.  4).  They  appear,  together 
with  the  Usipetes,  originally  to  have  occupied  a 
district  in  the  interior  of  Germany  ; but  on  being 
driven  from  their  original  homes  by  tbe  Suevi,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a period  of  three  yearn, 
they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
compelled  tbe  Menapii  who  inhabited  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  retreat  to  the  western  bank.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  Germans  even  crossed  the  Rhine,  esta- 
blished them  selves  on  the  western  bank,  in  tbe  country 
of  the  Menapii,  and  spread  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
the  districts  of  tlie  Eburonee  and  Coudrusi,  who  seem 
to  have  invited  their  assistance  against  the  Romans. 
This  happened  in  b.c.  56.  The  Germans  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Gaul ; but  Caesar,  declar- 
ing that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  premised 
to  procure  habitations  for  them  in  the  country  of 
the  Ubii,  who  happened  to  have  sent  ambassadors 
to  him  at  that  time.  The  Germans  asked  for  three 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  requesting  Caesar  not 
to  advance  farther  into  tiieir  country.  But,  sus- 
pecting some  treacherous  design,  he  proceeded  on 
his  march,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  defeated  and  sustained  serious 
losses.  On  tbe  following  day  tbe  chiefs  of  the 
Germans  appeared  before  Caesar,  declaring  that 
their  people  had  attacked  the  Romans  without 
their  orders,  and  again  begged  Caesar  to  stop  his 
march.  Caesar,  however,  not  only  kept  the  chiefs 
as  his  prisoners,  but  immediately  ordered  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  their  camp.  The  people,  who  during 
the  absence  of  their  chiefs  had  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  feeling  of  security,  were  thrown  into  the  great- 
est confusion  by  the  unsuspected  attack.  The  men, 
however,  fought  on  and  among  their  waggons,  while 
the  women  and  children  took  to  flight  The  Roman 
cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives ; and  when  the  Ger- 
mans heard  the  screams  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  saw  them  cut  to  pieces,  they  threw  away  their 
arms  and  fled  towards  the  Rhine;  but  as  tbe  river 
stopped  their  flight,  a great  number  of  them  perished 
by  tbe  sword  of  the  Romans,  and  others  were 
drowned  in  the  Rhine.  Those  who  escaped  across 
the  river  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Sigambri, 
who  assigned  to  the  Tencteri  the  district  between 
the  Ruhr  and  tbe  Sieg.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  4 — 16  ; 
Livy,  Epit.  lib.  cxxxviii.;  Tac.  Germ,  32,  33,  Ann. 
xiii.  56,  Hist  iv.  21,64,  77;  Flo*  Caes.  21; 
Dion  Cues.  xxxix.  47,  liv.  20,  21;  Flor.  iii.  10, 
iv.  12  ; Oroe.  iv.  20 ; Appian,  de  Reb.  Gall.  4,  18  ; 
Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 8.)  The  Tencteri  were  particularly 
celebrated  for  their  excellent  cavalry  ; and  in  their 
new  country,  on  the  eastern  bonk  of  the  Rhine,  they 
possessed  the  town  of  Budaris  (either  Afonheim  or 
Dusseldorf),  and  the  fort  of  Divitia  (Dents).  In 
tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Tencteri  joined  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Cberusci  (Liv.  L <?.),  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  appear  joining  other  tribes  in  their  wars 
against  Rome,  until  in  the  end  they  appear  as  apart 
of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Pranks.  (Greg. 
Tur.  ii.  9 ; comp.  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  141  ; 
Reichard,  Germanien,  p.  31 ; Latham,  Tacit  Germ. 
p.110.)  [L.  S.] 

TE'NEA  (TeWa:  Eth.  Tersd-njt),  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  Corinthia  after  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth and  her  port  towns,  was  situated  south  of  the 
capita],  and  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the 
latter,  according  to  Pausanias.  The  southern  gute 
of  Corinth  was  called  the  Tencatic,  from  its  leading  to 
4 c 3 
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Tenea.  Stephanas  describes  Tenea  as  lying  between  J 
Corinth  and  Mycenae.  («.  v.  T evfa.)  The  Teneatae  ; 
claimed  descent  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
who  were  brought  over  from  Troy  as  prisoners,  and 
settled  by  Agamemnon  in  this  part  of  the  Corintbia; 
and  they  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
Trojan  origin  that  they  worshipped  Apollo  above  all 
the  other  gods.  (Paus.  ii.  5.  § 4.)  Strabo  also 
mentions  here  the  temple  of  Apollo  Teneates,  and 
says  that  Tenea  and  Tencdos  had  a common  origin 
in  Ten n us,  the  son  of  Cycnus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)  | 
According  to  Dionysius,  however,  Tenea  was  of  late 
foundation.  (Cic.  ad  Atl.  vi.  2.  § 3.)  It  was  at 
Tenea  that  Oedipus  was  said  to  have  passed  his 
childhood.  It  was  also  from  this  place  that  Archias 
took  the  greater  number  of  the  colonists  with  whom  ( 
he  founded  Syracuse.  After  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  by  Mummius,  Tenea  had  the  good  fortune 
to  continue  undisturbed,  because  it  is  said  to  have  as- 
sisted the  Romans  against  Corinth.  (Strab.  he.)  We 
cannot,  however,  suppose  that  an  insignificant  place 
like  Tenea  could  have  acted  in  opposition  to  Corinth 
and  the  Achaean  League;  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Teneatae  were  spared  by  Mummius  in  con  se- 
quence of  tJieir  pretended  Trojan  descent  and  conse- 
quent affinity  with  tbe  Romans  themselves.  However 
this  may  be,  their  good  fortune  gave  rise  to  the  line: 
tvbeufusv  & K 6pt*6ost  4yu  8*  Tevedrijr. 

Tenea  lay  in  the  mountain  valley  through  which 
flows  the  river  that  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  to 
the  east  of  Corinth.  In  this  valley  are  three  places 
at  which  roses  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered, namely,  at  the  two  villages  of  Chilimodi 
and  KUnia , both  on  tbe  road  to  Nauplia,  and  the  < 
latter  at  the  very  foot  of  the  ancient  rood  Contoporia 
[see  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  b.],  and  at  the  village  of  Athiki, 
ail  hour  east  of  Chilimodi , on  the  road  to  Sophibd. 
In  the  fields  of  Athiki  there  was  found  an  ancient 
statue  of  Apollo,  a striking  confirmation  of  tbe  pre- 
valence of  the  worship  of  this  god  in  the  district.  The 
Teneatae  would  therefore  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  1 
scattered  abodes  at  these  three  spots  and  in  the  in- 
tervening country;  but  tbe  village  of  Tenea,  properly 
so  called,  was  probably  at  Chilimddi,  since  the  dis- 
tance from  this  place  to  Corinth  corresponds  to  the 
£0  stadia  of  Pau&anias. 

Since  one  of  the  passes  from  the  Argeia  into  tbe 
Corinthia  runs  by  KUnia  and  Chilimodi^  there  esn 
be  little  dndbt  that  it  wss  by  this  road  that  Agesi- 
laus  marched  from  the  Argeia  to  Corinth  in  n.c.391. 
(Xen.  Ilell.  ir.  5.  § 19.)  In  tbe  teat  of  Xenophon 
the  words  are  btuOtv  vwip€a\utv  Kara  Try  lav  Is 
Kiptvdov,  but  Trylay  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
Ttyiar,  sinco  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Age- 
silaus  could  have  marched  from  the  Argeia  to 
Corinth  by  way  of  Tegea.  Moreover,  we  learn  from 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  380)  that  the  well-known  name  of 
Tegea  was  in  other  cases  substituted  for  that  of 
Tenea.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Agtsilans  of 
Xenophon  (ii.  17),  the  pass  by  Tenea  is  called 
Kurh  rh  are vh.  (Leake,  Horen,  vol.  iii.  p.  320, 
Peloponnesians,  p.  400;  Curtius,  Pelojxmnesos, 
▼ol.  ii.  549,  foil.) 

TENE'BRIUM  (TfWfpmv&cpev.PtoL  ii.  6.§  16), 
a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  lberos.  Stephanos  B.  (a.  r.)  also 
mentions  a district  called  Tencbria,  and  Ptolemy 
a harbour  called  Tenebrius,  which  Marca  ( Hisp . ii.  i 
8)  takes  to  be  Al/achs  near  Tarragona , but  which 
must  be  looked  for  to  the  S\V.  [T.  H.  D.] 


TENEDOS. 

TENEDOS  (TA'eSor:  Eth.  TrWJ.or:  Tenedo, 
Turk.  Bogdsha  -Adassi),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Troas,  from  which  its  distance  is  only  40stadi&,  while 
from  Cape  Sigeum  it  is  12  miles  distant.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  604 ; Plin.  ii.  106,  r.  39.)  It  was  originally  called 
Leucophrys,  from  its  white  cliffs, Calydna.  Phoenice,  or 
Lyraessus  (Strab.  Lc.;  Paus. x.  14.  §3;  Steph.  B. « 9. 
T #V«8of ; Kustath.  ad  [Jam.  IL  p.  33;  Plin.  I c.).  and 
was  believed  to  have  received  the  name  of  Tenedos 
from  Tennes,  a son  of  Cycnus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380; 
Diod.  v.  83;  Conon,  NarraL  28;  Cic.  in  Verr.  L 
19).  Tbe  island  is  described  as  being  80  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  containing  a town  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  an  Aeolian  settlement,  and  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast.  (Herod,  i.  149;  Thucyd. 
rii.  57.)  The  town  possessed  two  harbours,  one  of 
which  was  called  Bdpetov  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  2.  § 2; 
Scy lax,  p.  35,  who,  however,  notices  only  one),  and  a 
temple  of  tbe  Smynthian  Apollo.  (St mb.  L c. ; Horn. 
IL  L 38,  452.)  In  the  Trojan  lcgcnl,  tbe  island 
plays  a prominent  part,  and  at  an  early  period 
seems  to  have  been  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  may  be  inferred  from  certain  ancient  pro- 
verbial expressions  which  owe  their  origin  to  it,  such 
as  T«Wftior  Wackus  (Steph.  B.  a.  r.;  A postal  xviii. 
28;  Diogenian.  viii.  58;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat. 
ii.  1 1 ),  TcrfStor  hvQpuntot  (Zenob.  vi.  9;  Eustatb. 
ad  Dionys.  536),  Tev&hoj  abAijr^r  (Staph.  B.  i v ; 
Plut.  Qttaest.  Hr.  28),  Ttvfoav  motiv  (Apostul.  x. 
80),  and  TfW&or  (utdjyopos  (Steph.  B.  a.  ».). 
The  laws  and  civil  institutions  of  Tenedos  seem 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  their  wisdom,  if  we 
may  credit  Pindar,  whose  eleventh  Nemean  ode 
is  inscribed  to  Aristagoras,  a pry  tan  is  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  island.  We  further  know  from 
Stephanus  B.  that  Aristotle  wrote  on  the  polity  of 
Tenedos.  During  the  Persian  wars  tbe  bland  wss 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  vi.  31), 
and  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  sided  with 
Athens  and  paid  tribute  to  her  (Thuc.  /.  c.  ii.  2), 
which  seems  to  have  amounted  to  3426  drachmae 
every  year.  (Frans,  F.lem.  Epigraph,  n.  52.)  After- 
wards, in  b.c.  389,  Tenedos  was  ravaged  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  its  fidelity  to  Athens  (Xen. 
Hist.  Gr.  v.  1.  § 6);  but  though  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  gave  up  the  island  to  Persia,  it  yet  main- 
tained its  connection  with  Athens.  (Demostb.  c. 
Polgcl.  p.  1223,  c.  Theocr.  p.  1333.)  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Tenediam  threw  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  and,  though  reconquered  by  Pharna- 
basuM,  they  soon  again  revolted  from  Persia.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  ii.  2,  iii.  2.)  During  tbe  wars  of  Macedonia 
with  the  Romans,  Tenedos,  owing  to  its  situation 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  was  an  important 
naval  station.  (Polyb.  xvi.  34,  xxvii.  6;  Liv.xxxi. 
16,  xliv.  28.)  In  the  war  against  Mithridates,  La- 
cullu8  fought  a great  naval  battle  near  Tenedos. 
(Plut.  Luc.  3;  Cic.  p.  Arch.  9,  p.  Mur.  15.)  In 
the  time  of  Virgil,  Tenedos  seems  to  have  entirely 
lost  its  ancient  importance,  and,  being  conscious  of 
their  weakness,  its  inhabitants  had  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Alexandria  Troas 
(Paus.  x.  14.  § 4).  The  favourable  situation  of  tiie 
island,  however,  prevented  its  utter  decay,  and  the 
emperor  Justinian  caused  granaries  to  be  erected  in  it, 
to  receive  the  supplies  of  corn  conveyed  from  Egypt  to 
Constantinople.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  1.)  The  women 
of  Tenedos  are  reported  to  have  been  of  surposMftg 
beauty.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  609.)  There  arc  but  few 
ancient  remains  in  the  island  worthy  of  notice. 
(Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  22;  Prokcsch, 
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Denhcurdigheiten,  i.  p.  Ill,  full.;  Ilemmcr,  Ret- 
publica  Ttn&iiorum,  liafuiae,  1735.)  [L.  S.] 


TENEDOS  (T Mot:  Eth . T«r*8«i5i),  a fortified 
coast-town  in  the  west  of  Pamphylia,  20  stadia  to 
the  west  of  AUatia.  (Steph.  B.  a.  r. ; Stadiasm. 
Mar.  M.  §§  224,  225.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  town  is  the  same  as  Olbia,  the  remains  of 
which  are  exactly  20  stadia  from  Attalia,  and  that 
one  of  the  two  names  was  l.vciati  and  the  other 
Greek.  (Muller,  cut  Stadiasm,  p.  490.)  [L.  S.] 
TKKETtICUS  CAMPUS.  [Bokotia,  p.  413, 

1 TE'NESIS  REG  10  (T i*r«rfr,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770), 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  wlio  alone  mentions  it,  an 
inland  province  of  Aethiopia,  lying  due  E.  of  tlie 
Sabse,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  kingdom  or  city 
of  Meroe.  Tenesis  was  governed,  at  least  when 
Strabo  wrote,  by  a queen,  who  was  also  the  sovereign 
of  Meroe,  This  was  one  of  the  many  districts  of 
Aethiopia  assigned  by  rumour  to  the  Antomoli, 
Sembritac,  or  Aegyptian  war-caste,  who  abandoned 
their  native  country  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus 
[SexURUt].  The  lake  Coloe  and  the  sources  of 
the  Astapos  are  by  some  geographers  placed  in 
Tennis.  It  was  an  alluvial  plain  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  and  frequented  by 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  &uu  (W.  B.  D.] 

TENOS  (T rjvos  : Eth.  T^rior  : 71m),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sca,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying 
between  Andrus  and  Delos,  distant  from  the  former 
1 mile  and  from  the  latter  15  miles.  (PUn.  iv.  12. 
e.  22.)  It  stretches  from  NW.  to  SE.,  and  is  15 
miles  long  according  to  Pliny  (/.  c,).  or  150  stadia 
according  to  Scylax  (p.  55).  It  was  also  called 
liydrussa  ('T8pou<r«ra,  ‘T  Spate  a a)  from  the  number 
of  its  springs,  and  Ophiuasa  because  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  (Plin.  L c, ; Mela,  ii.  7.  § 11 ; Steph.  B. 
«.  r.)  The  sons  of  Boreas  are  said  to  lave  been 
slain  in  this  island  by  Hercules.  (A poll.  Rbod. 
i.  1304,  with  Schol.)  In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  the  Tenant  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
Persian  fleet;  but  a Tenian  trireme  deserted  to 
the  Greeka  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lami* (b.  C.  480).  and  accordingly  the  name  of  the 
Tenians  was  inscribed  upon  the  tripod  at  Delplii  in 
the  list  of  Grecian  states  which  had  overthrown  the 
Persians.  (Herod,  viii.  82.)  Pnusanias  relates 
that  the  name  of  the  Tenians  was  also  inscribed  on 
the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  among  the  Greeks  who 
had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  (v.  23.  § 2). 
The  Tenians  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Athenian 
maritime  empire,  and  are  mentioned  among  the  sub- 
ject allies  of  Athens  at  tl>e  time  of  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition (Time.  vii.  57).  They  paid  a yearly 
tribute  of  3600  drachmae,  from  which  it  may  be 
interred  that  they  enjoyed  a considerable  filiare  of 
prosperity.  (Franz,  Elm.  Eyigr.  Gr.  No.  49.) 
Alexander  of  Pherae  took  possession  of  Tcooe  for  a 
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time  (Dem.  c.  PolycL  p.  1207):  and  the  island 
was  afterwards  grunted  by  M.  Antonias  to  the 
Rhodians  (Appian,  B . C.  v.  7.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  Tenos  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Venetians,  nnd  remained  in  their 
bands  long  after  their  other  possessions  in  the 
Aegaean  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks.  It  was 
ceded  by  Venice  to  the  Sultan  by  the  peace  of  Pas- 
sarovitz,  1718.  It  is  still  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  remarkable  for  their  industry  ami  good  conduct. 
The  present  population  w about  15,000  souls,  of 
whom  mote  titan  half  are  Catholics,  — a circum- 
stance which,  by  bringing  them  into  closer  con- 
nection with  western  Europe,  has  contributed  to 
their  prosperity. 

The  ancient  city  of  Tenos,  of  the  same  name  ns 
the  island,  stood  at  the  south-western  end  upon  the 
same  site  as  St.  Nicolaos,  the  present  capital.  Scy- 
lax says  that  it  possessed  a harbour,  and  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a small  town.  (Scyl.  p.  22  ; Strab. 
X.  p.  487  ; Ptol.  iii.  14.  § 30.)  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  there  was  a celebrated  temple  of 
Poseidon  situated  in  a grove,  where  festivals  were 
celebrated,  which  were  much  frequented  by  all  the 
neighbouring  people.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; Tac.  Aim.  iii. 
63  ; Clem.  Protr.  p.  1 8 ; Bockh,  laser.  No.  2329, 
2331.)  The  attribute*  of  Poseidon  appear  on  the 
coins  of  Tenos.  There  was  another  town  in  the 
island  named  Elision  (^H piaror ; Bockh,  Inter. 
2336,  2337),  which  was  situated  in  the  interior 
at  the  village  of  A'oroi.  Among  the  curiosities 
of  Tenos  was  mentioned  a fountain,*  the  water  of 
which  would  not  mix  with  wine.  (At  hen.  iL  p. 
43,  c.)  The  island  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  fine  garlic.  (Aristoph.  Plut.  18.)  The 
chief  modem  production  of  the  island  is  wine, 
of  which  the  best  kind  is  the  celebrated  Malvasia, 
which  now  grows  only  at  Tenos  and  no  longer  at 
Monembusia  in  Peloponnesus,  from  which  place  it 
derived  its  name.  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  ife.  vol.  L 
p.  271,  transh;  Exped.  Scicntif.  vol.  iii.  p.  2 ; 
Fiedler,  Heist,  vol.  ii.  p.  241,  seq. ; Finlay,  fltst.  oj 
Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  Domination , 
pp.  276,  287  ; and  especially  Ross,  Heist  auf  den 
Gritch.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  seq.,  who  cites  a mo- 
nograph, Marcaky  Zallony,  Voyage  a Tine,  rime 
dei  iles  de  tArchipel  de  la  Grece,  Paris,  1809.) 


COIN  OF  TKNOS. 


TE'NTYRA  or  TE'NTYRIS  (vA  Tdrrspa,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  814;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  6,  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Eth.  Teyrvptrijt),  the  Coptic  Tentore  and  the  mo- 
dern Dcnderah,  was  the  capital  of  the  Tentyrite 
Nome  in  Upper  Aegypt  (Agatbarch.  ap.  Phot,  p.447, 
cd.  Bekker).  It  was  situated  in  lat.  26°  9"  N.,  op 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  38  miles  K.  of 
Thebes.  The  name  of  the  city  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  principal  object  of  worship  there— 
the  goddess  Atbor  (Aphrodite),  being  a contracted 
form  of  Thy-fi- Atbor  or  abode  of  Atbor.  The  hie- 
roglyphic legend  of  the  genius  of  the  place  contain* 
4 C 4 
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the  name  of  the  town,  and  is  generally  attached  to 
the  head-dress  of  Atljor,  accompanied  by  the  sign 
Kali  or  “ the  land.”  The  Tentyrite  Athor  has  a 
human  face  with  the  ears  of  u cow  (Roeellini, 
Alonum.  del  CuUo,  pi.  29.  3),  and  her  attributes  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  Isis,  that  it  was  long 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  goddesses  the  great 
temple  at  Tentyrm  was  dedicated.  Like  Isis,  Athor 
is  delineated  nursing  a young  child  named  Ehoou, 
said,  in  hieroglyphics,  to  be  her  son.  He  is  the 
third  member  of  the  Tentyrite  triad  of  deities. 

The  principal  fabrics  and  produce  of  Teotyra 
were  flax  and  linen.  (Plin.  xix.  1.)  Its  inhabit- 
ants held  the  crocodile  in  abhorrence,  and  engaged 
in  sanguinary  conflicts  with  its  worshippers,  espe- 
cially with  those  of  the  Ombite  Nome  [Umbos]. 
Juvenal  appears  to  have  witnessed  one  of  these  com- 
bats, in  which  the  Ombitea  had  the  worst  of  it,  and 
one  of  them,  falling  in  his  flight,  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  devoured  by  the  Tenty rites.  Juvenal,  indeed, 
describes  this  flght  as  between  the  inhabitants  of 
contignous  nomes  (“inter  finitimos”);  but  this  is 
incorrect,  since  Umbos  and  Tentyra  are  more  than  50 
miles  apart.  As,  however,  Coptos  and  Tentyra  were 
nearly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  crocodile  was 
worshipped  by  the  Coptites  also,  wc  should  probably 
read  Coptos  for  Ombos  in  Juvenal.  (Sat.  xv.)  The  J 
latter  were  so  expert  in  the  chase  of  this  animal  in 
its  native  element,  that  they  were  wont  to  follow  it  j 
into  the  Nile,  and  drag  it  to  shore.  (Aelian,  Hist 
A nu  x.  24  ; Plin.  viii.  25.  s.  38.)  Seneca  (.Va*. 
Quaes t.  ii.  2). says  that  it  was  their  presence  of  mind 
that  gave  the  Tentyrites  the  advantage  over  the  cn>-  ! 
codile,  for  the  men  themselves  were  small  sinewy  ! 
fellows.  Strabo  (xvil  pp.  814,  815)  saw  at  Rome 
the  exhibition  of  a combat  between  the  crocodile  and 
men  purposely  imported  from  Tentyra.  They  plunged 
boldly  into  the  tanks,  and,  entangling  the  crocodiles  in 
nets,  haled  them  backwards  and  forwards  in  and  out 
of  the  water,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  be- 
holden. 

So  long  as  Aegypt  was  comparatively  unexplored, 
no  ruins  attracted  more  admiration  from  travellers 
than  thoee  of  Tentyra.  They  are  the  first  in 
tolerable  preservation  and  of  conspicuous  magnitude 
that  meet  the  eyes  of  thoee  who  ascend  the  Nile. 
They  are  remote  from  the  highways  and  habitations 
of  men,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills,  j 
amid  the  sands  of  the  western  desert.  But  though 
long  regarded  as  works  of  a remote  era,  Aegyptian 
art  was  already  on  the  decline  when  the  temples  of 
Tentyra  were  erected.  The  architecture,  indeed, 
reflects  the  grandeur  of  earlier  periods;  but  the 
sculptures  are  ungraceful,  and  the  hieroglyphics  un- 
skilfully crowded  upon  its  monuments.  The  most 
ancient  of  the  inscriptions  do  not  go  farther  back 
than  the  reigns  of  the  later  Ptolemies ; bat  the 
names  of  the  Caesars,  from  Tiberius  to  Antoninas 
Pius  (a.  D.  14 — 161),  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Tentyra,  in  common  with  Upper  Aegypt  generally, 
appears  to  have  profiled  by  the  peace  and  security  it 
enjoyed  under  the  imperial  government  to  enlarge  or 
restore  its  monuments,  which,  since  the  Persian  oc- 
cupation of  the  country,  had  mostly  fallen  into  de- 
cay. The  principal  structures  at  Tentyra  are  the 
great  temple  dedicated  to  Athor;  a temple  of  Isis; 
a Typbonium;  and  an  isolated  building  without  a 
roof,  of  which  the  object  has  not  been  discovered. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  these  structures  are 
inclosed  by  a crude  brick  wall,  forming  a square, 
each  side  of  which  occupies  1000  feet,  aud  which  is 
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in  some  parts  35  feet  high  and  1 5 feet  thick.  Fall 
descriptions  of  the  remains  of  Tentyra  may  be  fo«»t*i 
in  the  following  works  ; Belzoni’s  Travels  in  Suhin  ; 
Hamilton's  Aegyptiaca ; and  Richardson's  Trove’s 
along  the  Mediterranean  and  Parts  adjacent,  in 
1816 — 1817.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  notice  briefly 
the  three  principal  edifices  : — 

1.  The  Temple  of  Athor.  — The  approach  to  this 
temple  is  through  a dromes,  commencing  at  a soli- 
tary stone  pylon,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  IX*- 
mitian  and  Trajan,  and  extending  tothe  portico,  a dis- 
tance of  about  1 1 0 puces.  The  portico  is  open  at  the 
top,  and  supported  by  twenty-four  columns,  ranged 
in  four  rows  with  Quadrangular  capitals,  having  on 
each  side  a colossal  head  of  Athor,  surmounted  by  a 
quadrangular  block,  on  each  side  of  which  is  carved 
a temple  doorway  with  two  winged  globes  above  it. 
These  heads  of  the  goddess,  looking  down  upon 
the  dromue,  were  doubtless  the  moat  imposing  de- 
corations of  the  temple.  To  the  portico  succeeds 
a hall  supported  by  six  columns,  and  flanked  by 
three  chambers  on  either  side  of  it.  Next  comes 
a central  chamber,  opeuing  on  one  side  upon  a 
staircase,  on  the  other  into  two  small  chamber*. 
This  is  followed  by  a similar  chamber,  also  with 
lateral  rooms ; and,  lastly,  comes  the  nmos  or  sanctu- 
ary, which  is  small,  surrounded  by  a corridor,  and 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three  chambers.  The  hie- 
roglyphics and  picturesque  decorations  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  nowhere  on  the  walk,  columas,  archi- 
traves, or  ceiling  of  the  temple,  is  there  a space  of 
two  feet  unoccupied  by  them.  They  represent  men 
and  women  engaged  in  various  religious  or  secular 
employments;  animals,  plants,  public  ceremonies  and 
processions,  and  the  emblems  of  agriculture  or  manu- 
factures. Occasionally,  also,  occur  historical  por- 
traits of  great  interest,  such  as  those  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Caeaarion.  The  effect  of  this  wilder- 
ness of  highly -coloured  basso-relievos  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  mode  by  which  the  temple  itself 
was  lighted.  The  sanctuary  itself  is  quite  dark:  the 
light  is  admitted  into  the  chambers  through  small 
perforations  in  their  walls.  Yet  the  entire  structure 
displays  wealth  and  labour  rather  than  skill  or  good 
taste,  and,  although  so  elaborately  ornamented,  was 
never  completed.  The  emperor  Tiberius  finished 
the  naos,  erected  the  portico,  and  added  much  to  the 
decoration  of  the  exterior  walls;  but  some  of  tlie 
cartouches  designed  for  royal  or  imperial  names 
have  never  been  filled  up. 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  the  famous  zodiac 
of  Tentyra,  long  imagined  to  be  a work  of  the  Pha- 
raonic times,  but  now  ascertained  to  hare  been  exe- 
cuted within  the  Christian  era.  Though  denomi- 
nated a zodiac,  however  by  the  French  savaus.  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  drawing  be  not  merely 
mythological,  or  at  most  astrological,  in  its  object. 
Id  the  first  place  the  number  of  the  supposed  signs 
is  incomplete.  The  crab  is  wanting,  and  the  order 
of  the  other  zodiacal  signs  is  not  strictly  observed. 
Indeed  if  any  astral  signification  at  all  be  intended 
in  the  picture,  it  refers  to  astrology,  the  zodiac,  u 
we  know  it,  being  unknown  to  the  Aegyptbuu. 
Archaeologists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  a 
panegyris  or  procession  of  the  Tentyrite  triad  with 
their  cognate  deities  is  here  represented.  The  Greek 
inscription,  which,  long  overlooked,  determines  the 
recent  date  of  this  portion  of  the  temple,  runs  along 
the  projecting  summit  of  the  comice  of  the  portico. 
It  was  engraved  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Tiberius, 
a.  n.  35  (Letronue,  Inscript,  p.  97).  Upon  the 
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ceiling  of  one  of  the  lateral  chambers,  behind  the 
portico,  and  on  the  right  aide  of  the  temple,  was  a 
smaller  group  of  mythological  figures,  which  has 
also  been  styled  a planisphere  or  zodiac.  This  being 
sculptured  on  a kind  of  sandstone,  was  removeable, 
and  by  the  permission  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1821, 
was  cot  out  of  the  ceiling  by  M.  Lelorrain,  and 
brought  to  Paris.  It  was  purchased  by  the  French 
government,  and  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum. 
It  is  probably  a few  years  older  than  the  larger 
zodiac. 

2.  The  Iseium.  — “ The  chapel  of  Isis  is  behind 
the  temple  of  Atbor.”  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  814.)  It 
stands,  indeed,  immediately  behind  its  SW.  angle. 
It  consists  of  one  central  and  two  lateral  chambers, 
with  a corridor  in  front  Among  its  hieroglyphics 
appear  tbe  names  of  Augustus,  Claudius,  and  Nero. 
About  170  paces  E.  of  this  chapel  stands  a pylon, 
with  a Greek  inscription,  importing  that  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  Caesar  (Augustus)  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Isis.  (Letronne,  lb.  pp.  82,  84.) 

3.  The  Typhonium,  as  it  is  denominated  from 
the  emblems  of  Typhoo  on  its  walls,  stands  about 
90  paces  N.  of  the  great  temple.  It  comprises  two 
outer  passage-chambers  and  a central  and  lateral  ady-  i 
turn.  A peristyle  of  twenty-two  columns  surrounds 
tbe  sides  and  the  rear  of  the  building.  On  its  walls 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pius.  But  although  tbe  symbols  of  the 
principle  of  destruction  are  found  on  its  walls,  Ty- 
phon  can  hardly  have  been  the  presiding  deity  of 
this  temple.  From  the  circumstance  that  all  the 
other  sculptures  refer  to  the  birth  of  Ehfion,  Cham- 
pollion  ( Lettre s sur  VEgypte , vol.  ii.  p.  67)  suggests 
that  this  was  one  of  the  chapels  styled  M Mammeisi 
or  M lying-in  places,"  and  that  it  commemorated  the 
accouchment  of  Athor,  mother  of  Ehbou.  Typhon 
is  here  accordingly  in  a subordinate  character,  and 
symbolises  not  destruction,  but  darkness,  chaos,  or 
the  “ night  primeval,”  which  precedes  creation  and 
birth. 

For  the  monuments  of  Tentyra,  besides  the  works 
already  enumerated,  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians 
and  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes , and  the  volumes 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  en- 
titled British  Museum , Egyptian  Antiquities,  may 
be  consulted  ; and  for  the  zodiacs,  Visconti,  Oeuvres 
tom.  iv. ; Letronne,  Observations  sur  l Objet  des  Re- 
presentations Zodiacalts  de  V Antiquite,  8vo.  Paris, 

1 824  ; or  Halma,  Examen  et  Explications  des  Zo- 
diaques  EqypUennes,  8vo.  1822.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TENURCIO.  [Tinurtium.] 

TEOS  (T/wj  ; Eth.  T^ios),  an  Ionian  city  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  Ionian  peninsula  of  Mount  Mimas 
with  the  mainland.  It  was  originally  a colony  of 
the  Minyae  of  Orchomenoa  led  out  by  Athainas,  but 
during  the  Ionian  migration  the  inhabitants  were 
joined  by  numerous  colonists  from  Athens  under 
Nanclns,  a son  of  Codros,  Apoccus,  and  Damastu ; 
and  afterwards  their  number  was  further  increased 
by  Boeotians  under  Geres.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  633; 
Pans.  vii.  3.  § 3;  Herod,  i.  142;  Scylax,  p.  37; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The  city  had  two  good  liarboure, 
one  of  which  is  mentioned  even  by  Scylax,  and  the 
second,  30  stadia  distant  from  the  former,  is  called  by 
Strabo  Tr /J^oiSoi  (xiv.  p.  644),  and  by  Livy  (xxxviL 
27)  Geraesticus.  Teos  became  a flourishing  com- 
mercial town,  and  enjoyed  its  prosperity  until  the  time 
of  the  Persian  dominion,  when  its  inhabitants,  unable 
to  bear  tbe  insolence  of  the  barbarians,  abandoned 
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their  city  and  removed  to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  (Herod, 
i.  168;  Strab.  L c.)  But  though  deserted  by  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  Teos  still  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  in  alliance  with 
Athens.  (Thucyd.  iii.  32.)  After  the  Sicilian 
disaster,  Teos  revolted  from  Athens,  bnt  was  speedily 
reduced  (Thucyd.  viii.  16,  19,  20).  In  the  war 
against  Antiochus,  tire  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  Rho- 
dians gained  a victory  over  that  of  the  Syrian  king 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  (Liv.  /.  c.;  comp. 
Polyb.  v.  77.)  The  vicinity  of  Teas  produced  ex- 
cellent wiue,  whence  Bacchus  was  one  of  the  chief 
divinities  of  the  place.  Pliny  (v.  38)  erroneously 
calls  Teoe  an  island,  for  at  most  it  could  only  be 
termed  a peninsula.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1 7 ; Ptol. 
v.  2.  § 6.)  There  still  exist  considerable  remains  of 
Teos  at  a place  called  Sighajik,  which  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  porta  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the 
walls  of  which  are  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  Teos, 
so  that  they  are  covered  with  a number  of  Greek  in- 
scriptions of  considerable  interest,  referring,  as  they  do, 
to  treaties  made  between  tbe  Teianaand  other  states, 
such  as  the  Romans,  Aetolians,  and  several  cities 
of  Crete,  by  all  of  whom  tbe  inviolability  of  the 
Teian  territory,  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  the  right 
of  asylum  are  confirmed.  The  most  interesting 
among  the  mios  of  Teos  are  those  of  the  theatre  and 
of  tbe  great  and  splendid  temple  of  Bacchus;  the 
massive  walls  of  the  city  also  may  still  be  traced 
along  their  whole  extent.  The  theatre  commands 
a magnificent  view,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  and  the  bay  as  far  as  the  bold  promontory 
of  Myonnesus  and  the  distant  island  of  Samos.  For 
a detailed  description  of  these  remains,  see  Hamilton, 
Researches , ii.  p.  1 1,  foil.;  comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  350.  [L.  S.] 
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TERACA'TRIAE  (TtpaKocrpiou),  a German 
tribe  in  Noricum,  on  the  banka  of  the  Danube, 
probably  on  tbe  south  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
tbe  Baetni  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 26.)  [L.  S.] 

TEREDON.  [Euphrates]. 

TEREN  (TVn*\  Diod.  v.  72),  a river  in  Crete, 
perhaps  a tributary  of  the  Amnisus,  or  the  modern 
Aposeleml  [T.  H.  D.] 

TEBENU'THIS  (T *p«vov6u,  Hot.  Imp.),  the  mo- 
dern Temnieh,  a town  in  Lower  Aegypt,  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile. 
At  this  point  a pass  through  the  hills  conducted  to 
the  Natron  Lakes,  about  30  miles  to  tbe  W.  of  the 
town.  Tbe  people  of  Terenuthis  fanned  of  the  go- 
vernment a monopoly  for  collecting  and  exporting 
natron.  [Nitriab].  Ruins  at  the  modern  hamlet 
of  Abou-Belleu  represent  the  ancient  Terenuthis. 
(Sonnini,  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  228.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TEREPS  FLUVIUS.  [Tadkiu] 

TERESES  FORTUNALES,  a place  in  tlie  W.  of 
Hispania  Baetica  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TERGESTE  (Tipw<rrt,  Strab.  T4pry«rrov,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Tergestinus : Trieste),  a city  of  Venetia  or  latria, 
situated  on  a bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Tkr- 
gestinus  Sinus,  which  forms  the  inner  bight  or 
I extremity  of  the  Adriatic  sea  towards  the  N.  It 
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was  very  near  the  confines  of  Istria  and  Venetla,  so 
that  there  is  considerable  dUcrepancy  between  an- 
cient authors  as  to  which  of  these  provinces  it  be- 
longed, both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  reckoning  it  a 
city  of  Istria,  while  Pliny  includes  it  in  the  region 
of  the  Carni,  which  was  comprised  in  Venetia. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  215,  viL  p.  314;  Plin.  iii.  18.  a.  22; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 27.)  Mela  on  the  contrary  calls  it  the 
boundary  of  Illyricum  (ii.  4.  § 3).  From  the 
time  that  the  Formio,  a river  which  falls  into  the  sen 
6 miles  S.  of  Trieste,  became  fixed  as  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  [Foitaiio],  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Pliny's  attribution  is  correct.  It  is  probable 
that  Tergeste  was  originally  a native  town  either  of 
the  Carni  or  Istrians,  but  no  mention  is  found  of  its 
name  till  after  the  Roman  conquest,  nor  docs  it 
appear  to  have  risen  into  a place  of  importance  until 
a later  period.  The  first  historical  mention  of  it  is 
in  n.  c.  51,  when  we  learn  that  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  a sudden  incursion  of  the  neighbour- 
ing barbarians  (Caes.  B.  G.  viii.  24;  Appian,  /Uyr. 
18)  ; but  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  there  no- 
ticed it  is  evident  that  it  was  already  u Roman 
town,  and  apparently  bad  already  received  a Roman 
colony.  It  was  afterwards  restored,  and,  to  protect 
it  for  the  future  against  similar  disasters,  was  forti- 
fied with  a wall  and  towers  by  Octavian  in  b.  c.  32. 
(Gruter,  laser.  p.  266.  6.)  It  is  certain  that  it 
enjoyed  the  rank  of  a Colonia  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  is  styled  such  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 27.)  That  em- 
peror also  placed  under  the  protection  and  authority 
of  the  city  the  neighbouring  barbarian  tribee  of  the 
Carni  and  Catali,  and,  by  reducing  to  subjection 
their  more  formidable  neighbours,  the  Iapodes,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  Tergeste.  The 
growth  of  this  was  mainly  promoted  by  the  advan- 
tages of  its  port,  which  is  the  only  good  harbour  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic;  but  it  was  apparently  over- 
Bhadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the  neighbouring 
Aquileia,  and  Tergeste,  though  a considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  never  rase  in  ancient  timea  to  a com- 
manding position.  We  even  learn  that  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius  the  citizens  obtained  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Carni  and  Catali — who  bad  previously 
been  mere  subjects  or  dependents — to  the  Romau 
**  civitas,"  in  order  that  they  might  share  the  burthen- 
some  honours  of  the  local  magistracy.  (OrelL  Inscr. 
4040.)  The  inscription  from  which  we  learn  this 
fact  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  municipal  records 
preserved  to  us  from  ancient  times,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  published,  especially  with  notes  and  il- 
lustrations by  C.  T.  Zutnpt  (Dtcrctum  Municipal# 
Tergestinum,  4 to.  Berol.  1837)  and  by  Gdttling 
(Funfuhn  Romische  Urkundcn,  p.  75).  No  subse- 
quent mention  of  Tergeste  is  found  in  history  under 
the  Roman  Empire;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  conti- 
nued to  exist;  and  retained  its  position  as  a consi- 
derable town  throughout  the  middle  ages.  But  it  is 
only  within  the  last  century  that  it  has  risen  to  the 
position  that  it  now  occupies  of  one  of  the  most  po- 
pulous and  flourishing  cities  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
only  remains  of  antiquity  extant  at  Trieste  are  some 
portions  of  a Roman  temple,  built  into  the  modem 
cathedral,  together  with  several  inscriptions  (in- 
cluding the  celebrated  one  already  noticed)  and  some 
fragments  of  friezes,  bas-reliefs,  Ac. 

Tergeste  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  at  a distance 
of  24  miles  from  Aquileia,  on  the  line  of  road  which 
followed  the  coast  from  that  city  into  Istria.  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  270;  Tab.  I'eiU ) Pliny,  less  correctly, 
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calls  it  33  miles  from  that  city  (Plin.  L c.).  The 
spacious  gulf  on  which  it  was  situated,  called  by 
Pliny  the  Tergestinus  Sinus,  is  still  known  u 
the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TERGOLAPE,  a town  in  Noricum,  on  the  rood 
from  Ovilaba  to  Juvavum  ; was  situated  in  all  pro- 
bability near  Lambach.  {Tab.  Tent.,  Muchar, 
Norihtm , vol.  i.  p.  266.)  [L.  S.] 

TERIA  (Tfyxot),  is  mentioned  in  Homer  (/ L ii. 
829)  in  connection  with  a lofty  mountain,  or  as  a 
mountain  itself  (Tijpeh?*  upos  aftru),  and,  according 
to  Strab  (xiL  p.  565,  comp.  xiii.  p.  589),  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cy- 
zicus ; although  others  pointed  out,  at  a distance  of 
40  stadia  from  Lompsacus,  a hill  with  a temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  surnamed  Tereia.  [L.  S.] 
TE'RIAS  (Trfpias:  Fiume  di  S.  Leonardo),  a 
river  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  Catana  and  Syracuse.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii  8.  a.  14)  immediately  after 
the  Sy  mao  thus ; and  Scylax  tells  us  it  was  navigable 
for  the  distance  of  20  stadia  up  to  Leofltiui.  (Scyl. 
p.  4.  § 13.)  Though  this  last  statement  is  not 
quite  accurate,  inasmuch  as  Leontini  is  at  least  60 
stadia  from  the  sea,  it  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  that  now  called  the  Fiume  di  S. 
Leonardo,  which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Lent  ini 
(which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author)  to 
the  sea.  It  has  its  outlet  in  a small  buy  or  cove, 
which  affords  a tolerable  shelter  for  shipping.  Hence 
we  find  the  mouth  of  the  Terias  twice  selected  by 
the  Athenians  as  a halting-place,  while  proceeding 
with  their  fleet  along  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily.  (Thuc. 
vi.  50,  96.)  The  connection  of  tho  Terias  with 
Leontini  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus,  who  tells  us  that 
Dionysius  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that  river  near 
the  city  of  Leontini.  (Diod.  xir.  14.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

TERICIAE.  [Tuiciae.] 

T ERIN  A (Ttplva,  but  Ttpura  Lycophr. : Eth. 
Ttpivaios,  Torinacos),  a city  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Bruttian  peninsula,  near  the  Gulf  of  Sl  Eu - 
femia , to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Terinaeus 
Sinus.  All  writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  a 
Greek  city  and  a colony  of  Croton  a (Scymn.  Ch. 
307;  Steph.  B.  ».  r.;  Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  256;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Solin.  2.  § 10),  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  time  or  circumstances 
i of  its  foundation.  It  was  regarded  as  the  burial- 
place  of  tiie  Siren  Ligeia,  a tradition  which  evi- 
dently pointed  to  the  existence  of  a more  ancient 
town  on  die  spot  than  the  Greek  colony.  (Lycophr. 

! Alex.  726;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The  name  of  Teriua  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Magna  Graecia;  but  we  learn  from  an 
incidental  notice  that  it  w as  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Tburians  under  Cleaodridaa  (IMyaen.  Strut  ii. 
10.  § 1)— a proof  that  it  was  at  this  time  no  incon- 
siderable city ; and  the  number,  beauty,  and  variety 
of  its  coins  sufficiently  attest  the  fact  that  it  must 
have  been  a place  of  wealth  and  importance.  (Mil- 
lingen,  Numism.  de  Vltalie , p.  53.)  Almost  the  first 
notice  of  Teriua  is  that  of  its  conquest  by  the  Brut- 
tians,  an  event  which  appears  to  have  taken  place 
soon  after  the  rise  of  that  people  in  n.  c.  356,  aa, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  was  the  first  Greek  city 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  (Diod.  xvi.  15.)  It 
was  recovered  from  them  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  about  327  B.  c.  (Liv.  viii.  24),  but  probably 
fell  again  under  their  yoke  after  the  death  of  that 
monarch.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which  declared 
in  favour  of  Hannibal  during  the  Second  Panic 
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War;  but  before  the  close  of  the  war  that  general 
found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  this  part  of 
Bruttium,  and  destroyed  Terina,  when  he  could  no 
longer  hold  it.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  The  city 
never  recovered  this  blow  ; and  though  there  seems 
to  have  been  still  a town  of  the  name  in  existence 
in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  never  again  rose 
to  be  a place  of  any  importance.  (Strab.  L c.;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10.)  An  inscription  in  which  its  name 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Orell.  Inter.  150) 
is  in  all  probability  spurious. 

The  site  of  Terina  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty;  but  the  circumstance  that  tbe  ex- 
tensive bay  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Sta  Eufemia 
was  frequently  called  tbe  Sinus  Terinaeus  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  a.  10;  6 Ttptwalos  k6\vos , Thuc.  vi.  104), 
sufficiently  proves  that  Terina  must  have  been  situ- 
ated in  its  immediate  proximity.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  it  occupied  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
the  same  site  as  tbe  old  town  of  Sta  Eufemia  (which 
was  destroyed  by  a great  earthquake  in  1608),  about 
a mile  below  the  modem  village  of  the  name,  and 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Cluverius  and  other  antiquarians  have 
placed  it  considerably  further  to  the  N.,  near  tbe 
modem  N ocera , where  there  arc  said  to  be  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city  (Cluver.  Itai  p.  1287; 
Barrios,  de  Sit  Calabr.  ii.  10.  p.  124);  but  this 
site  is  above  7 miles  distant  from  the  gulf,  to  which 
it  could  hardly  therefore  have  given  name.  There 
is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rains  in  question 
are  those  of  a town  which  bore  in  ancient  times  tbe 
name  of  Nuceria,  which  it  still  retains  with  little 
alteration.  [Nuceria,  No.  4.] 

Lycopbron  seems  to  place  Terina  on  the  banks 
of  a river,  which  he  names  OciNARUS  ('CUctrapos, 
Lvcophr.  Ala c.  729,  1009);  and  this  name,  which 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  has  been  generally  identified 
with  the  river  now  called  the  Savuto  (the  Sabatus 
of  the  Itineraries),  which  flows  by  Nocera.  But 
this  identification  rests  on  the  position  assumed  for 
Terina:  and  the  name  of  the  Ocinarua  may  be 
equally  well  applied  to  any  of  the  streams  falling 
into  the  Gulf  of  Sta  Eufemia. 

The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  silver  coins  of 
Terina  (which  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art),  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
The  winged  female  figure  on  the  reverse,  though 
commonly  called  a Victory,  is  more  probably  in- 
tended for  tbe  Siren  Ligeia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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TERINAEUS  SINUS.  [Hipponiates  Sinus.] 
TERI'OLA  CASTRA  or  TERl'OLIS.  a fortress 
in  Rhaetia,  mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
but  generally  identified  with  tbe  castle  near  Meran, 
near  which  many  Roman  remains  are  found.  (Comp. 
Pallhaosen,  Besckrtib.  der  Horn.  Ileeratrasse  r on 
Verona  nach  Augsburg,  p.  86.)  [L.  S.] 

TERMANTIA.  [Termed] 

TERM  ERA  (to  Ttpptpa  or  T tpptpov,  Eth.T*pps- 
ptvs ),  a maritime  town  of  Caria,  on  tbe  south  coast 
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of  the  peninsula  of  Halicarnassus,  near  Cape  Ter- 
merium.  (Herod,  v.  37;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  657;  Plin. 

v.  29;  Steph.  B.  s.  v .,  who  erroneously  assigns  the 

town  to  Lycia.)  Under  the  Romans  this  Dorian 
town  was  a free  city.  According  to  Suidas  (s.  r.) 
the  place  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression 
Ttppipia  Kcucd,  it  being  used  as  a prison  by  tbe 
rulers  of  Caria;  but  his  remark  that  it  was  situated 
between  Melos  and  Halicarnassus  is  unintelligible. 
Cramer  supposes  its  site  to  be  marked  by  the  mo- 
dem Carbaghr  or  Gumishhu  [L.  S.] 

TERM ERE  ( Teppipri ),  a place  of  uncertain  site, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 16)  as  situated 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Lydia,  in  the  district  Cata- 
cecaumeue,  near  the  two  sources  of  the  river  Her- 
mus.  [L.  S.l 

TERMERIUM.  [Termera.] 

TERMES  (Tippti,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 56),  a town 
of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconenais.  It  is 
probably  the  same  town  called  Ttppijeris  and  Ttp- 
parria  by  Appian  (vi.  76  and  99).  The  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Tennestini  in  Livy  (Epit.  liv.)  and 
Tacitus  (4m.  iv.  45;  cf.  coins  in  Sertini,  p.  208). 
Termes  was  seated  on  a steep  hill,  and  was  often 
besieged  without  success  by  the  Romans,  till  at  last 
the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  hostile  disposition 
towards  Rome,  were  compelled  in  b.  c.  97  to  build 
a new  city  on  the  pluin  and  without  walls  (App. 

vi.  99).  It  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 

sent Ermita  de  nuestra  Senora  de  Termes,  9 leagues 
W.  of  Xumantia.  f T.  H.  D.] 

TERMESSUS  ( Tfppjitrais , Tfpprjois,  Ttpptois, 
Ttppioois,  Ts\pu7o6s  : Eth.  Teppriootvs),  a town 
of  Pisidia,  celebrated  for  its  natural  strength  no  lees 
than  for  its  artificial  fortifications,  was  situated  on  a 
height  of  Mount  Taurus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
files which  are  traversed  by  the  river  Catarrhactes, 
and  formed  the  means  of  communication  between 
Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  630, 
xiv.  p.  666;  Ptol.  v.  5.  § 6,  viiL  17.  § 34;  Polyb. 
xxii.  18;  Stepb.  B.  i.v.;  Dion.  Per.  859.)  A peak 
of  the  mountain  rising  above  tbe  acropolis  bore  the 
name  of  Solymus;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  itself  were,  as  Strabo  says,  called  Solymi. 
They  were  certainly  not  Greeks,  for  Arrian  (i. 
27)  distinctly  calls  them  Pisidians  and  barba- 
rians. Their  town  stood  on  a lofty  height,  pre- 
cipitous on  all  aides;  and  the  road  running  close 
by  the  place  was  very  difficult,  passing  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  which  could  be  defended  by  a small 
force.  Alexander  the  Great  succeeded  indeed  in 
forcing  his  way  through  it,  but  despairing  of  the 
possibility  of  taking  Termessus,  be  continued  hia 
inarch.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  therefore  seems  to  bo 
mistaken  in  stating  that  Alexander  conquered  the 
place.  The  consul  Manlius,  after  relieving  Isionda, 
passed  along  the  same  road.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 
Tbe  town  of  Termessus  continued  to  exist  down  to 
a late  period,  when  it  was  the  see  of  a Christian 
bishop,  who  also  had  tbe  administration  of  two 
neighbouring  places,  Joviu  and  Eudocia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  680.)  The  site  of  ancient  Termessus  has  not 
been  difficult  to  discover  by  modem  travellers,  and 
considerable  remains  still  exist  at  Karabimar  Ktui, 
at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  the  ancient  for- 
tress was  situated.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , pp.  133 
— 135.)  As  to  the  coins  of  Termessus,  which 
come  down  as  far  as  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Scverua,  see  Sestini,  p.  96.  On  some  of  these 
coins  we  read  pti^ivutv  in  addition  to  the  name  of 
tbe  Termcssians,  a circumstance  which  confirms  the 
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statement  of  Stephanos  B.  that  there  was  another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Pisidia,  which  was  called 
Lesser  Termessu*  ( Ttpurjaads  rj  fwtpd.)  [L.  8.] 
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TERMETIS,  a mountain  of  Lydia  between  Mounts 
Olympus  and  Txnolos,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
Cv.  31).  [LS.] 

TKRMIL  AE  (TepfdAa*)  is  said  to  have  been  the 
ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia,  before  the 
name  Lydi  came  into  use.  These  Term i Lae  were 
believed  to  have  come  from  Crete;  and  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  Lydians  were  often  called 
Tcnuilae  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  (Herod,  i. 
173,  vii.  92;  Paus.  i.  19.  § 4.)  [L.  S.] 

TERPO'NUS  {Tipnwyos),  a town  of  the  Iapodes 
in  Illyria,  of  uncertain  site.  (Appian,  B . Illyr.  18.) 

TESA  (T^crd,  Martian,  PcripL  p.  23;  Teurd, 
Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 8),  a small  town  on  the  coast  of  Gfdro- 
aia,  visited  by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Tfitw  or  Tpolot  of  Arrian  ( lnd.  c. 
29),  and  may  be  represented  by  the  present  Tit,  [V.] 
TESEBA'RICE  (Tuntfafaw^,  sc.  x*p*,  Ptripl- 
Mar.  Eylhyr.  p.  1,  ap.  Hudson , Geogr.  Min.),  is 
supposed  to  hare  been  a portion  of  the  district 
inhabited  by  the  Troglodytes.  The  modern  Persian 
name  Tres-u  Bareek  closely  resembles  the  ancient 
one,  and  is  said  to  mean,  when  applied  to  a country, 
“low  and  flat,"  which  designation  would  accord 
with  the  S.  portion  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica  in  the 
level  region  of  Aetbiopia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea.  (Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients,  voL  ii.  p.  89.  (Troolodytae.]  [W.BJ).J 
TESTRINA.  [Aborigines.] 

TE'TIUS  (T^rior,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2),  a river  on  the 
& coast  of  Cyprus,  probably  the  Tests.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TETRADIUM.  [Tyriaeux.] 
TETRANAULOCHUS.  [Naulochus,  No.  3.] 
TETRAPHYLIA,  a town  of  Atbamania  in  Epei- 
rus,  where  the  royal  treasures  were  kept.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  1.) 

TETRA'POLIS.  1.  Of  Attica.  [Marathon.] 
2.  Of  Doris.  [Doris.] 

TETRAPYRGIA  {Terpairvpyla).  1.  A town 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  of  uncertain  site,  situated  above 
the  harbour  Plynus.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  838;  Polyb. 
zzxi.  26.) 

2.  A town  of  Cappadocia  in  the  district  Gar- 
sauria.  (Ptol  v.  6 § 14.) 

TETRICA  MONS,  a mountain  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  adjoining  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines.  Virgil  enumerates  the  “ Tetricae  hor- 
rentes  ropes"  among  the  localities  of  that  people,  ' 
and  Silius  Italicua  in  like  manner  closely  associates 
the  “ Tetrica  rapes  ” with  Nurek.  Vorro  also 
speaks  of  the  Montes  Fiacellua  and  Tetrica  as 
abounding  in  wild  goats.  (Virg.  Acn.  vii.  713  ; 
8il.  Ital.  viii.  417;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 5.)  From 
all  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  it  was  one  of  the  | 
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lofty  and  rugged  chain  of  the  Central  Apennines, 
which  extend  from  the  Monti  ddla  Sibil  la,  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  Gran  Sasso , separating  Picenum 
from  the  country  of  the  Sabines;  and  this  position  is 
confirmed  by  Serving  and  Vibins  Seqnester,  of  whom 
the  former  calls  it  “ Mon*  in  Pieeno  asperrimus," 
while  the  latter  terms  it  14  Mona  Sabinorum."  (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  1.  c.;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  33.)  It  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  more  accuracy.  The  two  grammarians 
just  quoted  write  the  name  “ Tetricus  Mows  ;**  but 
Varro,  a*  well  as  Virgil  and  Silius,  adopts  the  fe- 
minine form,  which  is  not  therefore  one  merely 
poetical  [E.  H.  B.] 

TETRISIUS  [Tinizm]. 

TETUS  (T^to*),  a river  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Gallia,  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 2)  places  between  the 
Staliocanns  Portos  and  Argcnus,  or  the  outlet  of  the 
river  Argenus,  if  that  is  the  true  reading.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  river  is  the  Tetua. 
D’Anville  assumes  the  place  to  be  the  bay  of  Sen, 
which  receives  the  rivers  See  and  Selune.  Others 
take  the  Tetus  to  be  the  Treguier  or  Trieu.  (Ukert, 
Gal  lien,  p.  144.)  [G.  L.] 

TEUCERA,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  about  halfway  between  Nemetacum  {Arras) 
and  Samarobriva  {Amiens).  Tierre,  on  the  road 
from  Amiens  to  Arras,  represents  Teucera.  (D’Aji- 
ville,  Notice , ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

TEUCRI.  [Troaa] 

TEUDK'RIUM  (Tcuftlpior),  a place  in  the 
country  of  the  Chauci  Minora,  on  the  river  Amasia, 
in  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 28).  Its  site  is  com- 
monly identified  with  that  of  the  village  of  Doreen, 
near  Meppen.  [L.  S-J 

TEUDURCJM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  on  s route  from  Colonia  Trajana 
[Colonia  Trajana]  through  Juliacum  ( Juiiers ) 
to  Colonia  Agrippina  {Cologne).  The  place  is 
Tvddem.  The  distance  from  Tnddern  to  the  sup- 
posed site  of  CorioraUum  is  marked  viii.  [Corio- 
vallum.]  [G.  L ] 

TEUGLUSSA  (Tri/yAowrtra),  an  island  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  (viii.  42,  where  some  read 
TeinKovoad),  which,  from  the  manner  he  speak*  of 
it,  most  have  been  situated  between  Syme  and  Hali- 
carnassus. Stephanua  B.  also  mentions  the  island 
on  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  but  calls  it  Teu- 
tlusaa  and  an  island  of  Ionia.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tbe  Scutlusa  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  36)  is  the 
same  as  tbe  Tcuglussa  or  Teutlussa  of  Thucy- 
dides. [L.  S.] 

TEUMESSUS  {Ttvpijoffis : Eth . Trv^mrm), 
a village  in  Boeotia,  situated  in  the  plain*of  Thebes, 
upon  a low  rocky  hill  of  the  same  name.  Tbe  name 
of  this  hill  appears  to  have  been  also  given  to  the  rang® 
of  mountains  separating  the  plain  of  Thebes  from  the 
valley  of  the  Asopus.  [Boeotia,  pp.  413,  414.] 
Teumessus  was  upon  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Clialcis 
(Pans.  ix.  19.  § 1),  at  tbe  distance  of  100  stadia 
from  the  former.  (Schol  ad  Eurip,  Phuen.  1 105.) 
It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Homeric  hymn*  {Hymn, 
in  A poll.  228)  with  the  epithet  Xcgfiraq  or  grassy, 
an  epithet  justified  by  tho  rich  plain  which  sur- 
rounds tbe  town.  Teumessus  is  celebrated  in  tho 
epic  legends,  especially  on  account  of  the  Teumes- 
sian  fox,  which  ravaged  the  territory  of  Thebes. 
(Pans.  L c .;  Anton.  Lib.  41 ; Palaeph.  de  Incredib . 
8;  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol  I.  p.  667.)  Tbe  only 
building  at  Teumemus  mentioned  by  Pauaanias  was 
a temple  of  Athena  Telchinia,  without  any  statue. 
(Besides  the  authorities  already  quoted,  se«  Strab. 
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ix.  p.  409;  Ariatot.  Rhet . iii.  6;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12; 
S'.eph.  B.  s.  p.;  Pilot.  Lex.  p.  428;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  245,  seq.) 

TEURIOCHAEMAE  (T«op«>xai)uw),  a German 
tribe,  occupying  tbe  country  south  of  the  Cherusci, 
on  the  north  of  Mens  Sudeta,  in  the  modem  Erzge - , 
bii'ge  and  Voigtland.  (PtoL  ii.  ll.§  23.)  [L.  S.] 
TEURISCI  (TtvploKoi,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 5),  a Da- 
cian tribe  near  the  sources  of  the  Tyraa.  [T.  H.  D.j 
TEU'RNIA  (Ttovprla),  a Celtic  town  in  Noricuin, 
on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  upper  jart  of  the  river 
Dravus  (Plin.  iii.  27  ; Ptol.  ii.  14.  §3).  Its  site 
is  still  marked  by  considerable  ruins  not  far  from 
tho  little  town  of  Spital.  (Comp.  Orelli,  Inscript. 
Noe.  498  and  5071  ; Eugippus,  ViL  S.  Severi, 
17,  21,  where  it  is  called  Tibumia.)  [L.  S.] 
TEUTHEA.  [Dymk.] 

TEUTHEAS.  [Achaia,  p.  14,  a.] 

TEUTHIS  (T«S0i»:  Eth.  T«v0i'5t}j),  a town  in  the 
centre  of  Arcadia,  which  together  with  Theisoo  and 
Methydrium  belonged  to  the  confederation  ( arvrri - 
A«ta)  of  Orchomenus.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  Tbe  Paleocastron  of  Galatas  probably  re- 
presents Teuthis.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  §§  4,  7,  28.  § 4; 
Steph.  B.  4.  v. ; Ross,  Reiten  im  Pdoponnes,  vol.  L 
p.114.) 

TEUTHRANIA  (TtvOpayla),  the  name  of  the 
western  part  of  Mysia  about  the  river  Caicus,  which 
was  believed  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Mysian 
king  Teuthras.  This  king  is  said  to  have  adopted, 
as  his  son  and  successor,  Telepbus,  a son  of  Heracles; 
and  Eurypylue,  the  son  of  Telepbus,  appears  in  the 
Odyssey  as  the  ruler  of  the  Ceteii.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  615; 
Horn.  Od.  x.  520;  comp.  Mrsia.) 

In  the  district  Teuthrania  a town  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  as  situated  between  Elaea,  Pitane, 
and  Atarneus  (Strab.  L c. ; Steph.  B.  i.  v. ; Xenoph. 
UisL  Gr.  iiL  1.  § 6),  but  no  other  particulars  are 
known  about  it.  [L.  S.] 

TEUTHRAS  (T svOpas),  the  south-western  part  of 
Mt.Temnus  in  Teuthrania (Cleans,  ap.Stob.  Serm.  p. 
213,  ed.  B&hr),  is  perhaps  the  mountain  now  called 
DomncU , which  tbe  caravans  proceeding  from  Smyrna 
to  linua  have  to  traverse.  (Lucas,  Trois-  Voyage , 

i.  p.  133.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTHRO'NE  (TtvOpdyri),  a town  of  Laconia, 

situated  npon  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
150  stadia  from  Cape  Taenarum.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Athenian  Teuthras.  The 
chief  deity  worshipped  here  was  Artemis  Issoria. 
It  had  a fountain  called  Kaia.  Its  ruins  exist  at 
the  village  of  Kotrdnes,  and  its  citadel  occupied  a 
small  peninsula,  called  Skopoe,  Shopia  or  Skopo- 
poiu.  The  distance  assigned  by  Pausanias  of  150 
stadia  from  Teuthrone  to  Cape  Taenarum  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  Commission,  only  from  8 to 
10  stadia  in  excess.  Augustus  made  Teuthrone 
one  of  the  E leu t hero- Laconian  towns.  (Pans.  iii.  21. 
§ 7,  iii.  25.  § 4 ; Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9 ; Boblmye,  Re - 
cherche* , <fc.  p.  89  ; Curtins,  Peloponnesos,  voh  ii. 
p.  276.) 

TEUTIBUTRG1UM  or  TEUTOBURGIUM  (T«o- 
roSobpyior),  a town  in  Lower  Pan  non  ia,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Dravus  and  Danubiua,  on  the 
rood  from  Mona  to  Comactun,  was  tlie  station  of 
the  praefect  of  the  sixth  legion  and  a corps  of 
Dalmatian  horsemen.  (It,  Ant.  p.  243;  Ptol. 

ii.  16.  § 5;  Notit.  Imp. ; Tab.  Petit.,  where  it  is 
miswritten  Tittoburgium.)  The  name  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  originally  a settlement  of  the 
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Teutones,  which  may  have  been  founded  at  the  time 
when  they  roamed  over  those  countries,  about 
B.  c.  113.  No  remains  are  now  extant,  and  its 
exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  (Muchar, 
Norikum,  VoL  i.  p.  265.)  [L.  S.] 

T EUTOB  ERG  I ENSIS  SALTUS,  a mountain 
forest  in  Western  Germany,  where  in  a.d.  9 the 
Roman  legions  under  Varus  su/Tered  the  memorable 
defeat,  and  where,  six  years  later,  their  unburied 
remains  were  found  by  Drusus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.) 
A general  description  of  the  locality  without  tlie 
mention  of  the  name  is  found  in  Dion  Cassius 
(lvi.  20,  21;  comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  105,  118,  foil.). 
This  locality  has  in  modem  times  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  German  antiquaries; 
hot  the  words  of  Tacitus  seem  to  imply  clearly  that 
he  was  thinking  of  the  range  of  hills  between  tbe 
sources  of  the  Lupia  and  Ainasis;  that  is,  the  range 
between  Lippspringe  and  Haustenbeck.  (Giefers, 
De  Alitone  Costello  deque  Varianae  Cladit  loco 
Commentatio,  p.  47,  foil  ) [L.  S.1 

TEUTONES  or  TEUTONI  (T«vror«),  the 
name  of  a powerful  German  tribe,  which  about 
b.  c.  113  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  at  the 
same  time  when  the  Cimbri,  probably  a Celtic  people, 
after  defeating  the  Romans  in  several  battles, 
traversed  Gaul  and  invaded  Spain.  The  Teutones, 
however,  remained  behind  ravaging  Gaul,  and  were 
joined  by  tlie  Ombrones.  At  length,  in  u.  c.  102, 
they  were  defeated  by  C.  Marius  in  a great  battle 
near  Aquae  Sextiae,  where,  according  to  the  most 
moderate  accounts,  100,000  of  them  were  alain, 
while  80,000  or  90,000  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
prisoners.  A body  of  6000  men,  who  survived  that 
terrible  day,  are  said  to  have  established  themselves 
in  Gaul  between  tbe  Maas  and  Schelde,  where  they 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  Aduatici.  (Liv.  EpiU 
lib.  lxvii. ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 2 ; Flor.  iiL  3 ; Pint. 
Mar.  36,  foil.;  Oros.  T.  16;  Caes.  B.  G.  it  4,  29.) 
After  this  great  defeat,  the  Teutones  are  for  a long 
time  not  heard  of  in  history,  while  during  the 
preceding  t*-n  years  they  are  described  as  wandering 
about  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  eastward  even  as  far 
as  Pan  non  ia.  In  later  times  a tribe  bearing  the 
name  of  Teutones  is  mentioned  by  Pomp.  Mela 
(iii.  3),  Pliny  (xxxvii.  1 1 ),  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 1 7) 
as  inhabiting  a district  in  the  north-west  of  Ger- 
many. on  the  north  of  the  river  Albis,  where 
according  to  Pliny,  they  dwelt  even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Pylheas  of  Massilia.  The  question 
here  naturally  presents  itself  whether  these  Teutones 
in  tlie  north  of  Germany  were  the  same  as  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Marius  invaded  Gaul  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cimbri,  who  in  fact  came  from 
the  same  quarters.  This  question  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative;  or  in  other  words,  the 
Teutones  who  appeared  in  the  south  were  a branch 
of  those  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  having 
been  induced  to  migrate  southward  either  by  inun- 
dations or  other  calamities.  The  numerous  body  of 
emigrants  so  much  reduced  tlie  number  of  those 
remaining  behind,  that  thereafter  they  were  a tribe 
of  no  great  importance.  That  the  name  of  Teutones 
was  never  employed,  either  by  tbe  Germans  them- 
selves or  by  the  Romans,  as  a general  name  for  the 
whole  German  nation,  has  already  been  explained  in 
tbe  article  Gkkmania.  Some  writers  even  regard  the 
Teutones  as  not  Germans  at  all,  but  either  as  Sla- 
vonians or  Celts.  (Latham,  Ejnleg.  ad  Tac.  Germ, 
p.  cx.)  The  fact  that  the  conntry  between  tbe  lower 
Elbe  and  the  Baltic  was  once  inhabited  by  the 
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Ten  tones  soems  to  be  attested  by  the  names  of 
1'culemcmkel,  a village  near  Rostock,  and  Teuten- 
dorf,  between  Traveinunde  and  Scbvartau.  [L.  S.] 
TEUTONO'ARl  (T <irrov6apoi),  a German  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 17)  in  cloee  prox- 
imity to  the  Teutones,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  were  only  a branch  of  the  Teutones. 
(Latham,  Epileg.  ad  Tac.  Germ.  p.  cxi.)  [L.  S.] 
THABOR.  [Atyrarium.] 

THA'BRACA  (0<£$pa*a  AoXwv/a,  Ptol.  vi.  3. 
§§  5,  21,  28,  viii.  14.  § 3;  Mela,  17),  also  called 
Tabraca  (Plin.  v.  3.  a.  2, 6),  a maritime  city  of  Nu- 
inidia,  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca.  It  was 
the  border  city  towards  Zeugitana,  and  a Roman 
colony.  (Ptol.,  Plin.,  IL  cc.)  The  surrounding 
country  was  covered  with  thick  woods.  (Juv.  S. 
x . 194.)  Thabraca  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Uildo.  (Claud.  Laud.  StU.  i.  359.)  It  still  retains 
the  name  of  Tabarka.  (Cf.  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  21,  495, 
514  ; Aug.  adv.  Donat,  vi.  32.)  [T.  H.  I).] 

THABUASTA,  a place  in  the  Libyan  Nomos 
(I tin.  Ant.  p.  72),  identified  by  Lapie  with  Kasr 
houm  Adjoubah.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THABU'SIUM,  a fortress  on  the  river  Indus  in 
Cana,  not  far  from  Cibyra.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  14.) 

THAGULIS  (Bayov\ls,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 43),  or 
Taqulus  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  65),  a town  in  Africa  Pro- 
pria, on  tho  Syrtia  Major,  according  to  Lapie  near 
A U.  Called  Tagulis  in  Tab.  Pent  [T.  H.  D.] 

T HAG  UR  A (called  Thacora  in  Tab.  Pent.),  a place 
in  Numidia,  variously  identified  with  El-Gucttar  and 
El-Matnamia.  (/fwi.  Ant.  p.  41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAGUKUM  (Bdyovpo*  bpos,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  § 2), 
a mountain  in  Serica,  stretching  from  the  Ottoro- 
corms  in  a northerly  direction  towards  the  Astniraean 
mountains.  It  is  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Mongol  ter- 
ritory, and  N.  of  the  Hoang -ho.  [T.  H.  D.] 
THALA  (0dAa,  Strsb.  xvii.  p.  831),  an  im- 
portant town  of  Numidia,  with  n treasury  and 
arsenal.  (Sail.  J.  75,  77,  80,  89;  Tac.  Ann. 
»ii.  21;  Flor.  iii.  1.)  It  ia  probably  identical  with 
Telepte  (TeAewr^,  Procop.  de  A ed.  vi.  6),  a for- 
tified town  of  Numidia,  lying  to  the  NW.  of  Capsa, 
and  from  which  there  was  a road  to  Tacape  on  the 
Syrtia  Minor  (/tin.  Ant  p.  77).  Shaw  ( Trav . vol. 
i.  p.  288,  seq.)  takes  Ferreanah,  hoth  from  its  ruins 
and  its  situation,  to  have  been  the  ancient  Thala  or 
Telepte  (cf.  Mannert,  x.  2.  p.  321),  but  Lapie  seeks 
it  at  Ilaouch-el-Khma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THALA  (rb  Bd\a  ipos,  PtoL  iv.  6.  §§  12,  14, 
16).  a mountain  iu  the  interior  of  Libya,  near 
which  dwelt  a tribe  of  tbe  same  name  (0dAai,  Ptol. 
iv.  6.  §21).  [T.H.D.] 

THA'LAMAE  (BaXdpai).  1.  A town  of  Llis, 
situated  above  Pyfos  on  the  frontiers  of  Ach&ia,  and 
in  the  rocky  recesses  of  Mount  Scollis,  probably  near 
the  modern  village  of  Sandamtri , at  the  head  of 
a narrow  valley.  It  was  here  that  the  Eleians  took 
refuge  with  their  property  and  flocks,  when  their 
country  was  invaded  by  Philip  in  b.  c.  219.  (Xcn. 
JlelL  viii.  4.  § 26  ; Polyb.  iv.  75 ; Leake,  J/o- 
rea,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  Pcloponnesiaca,  p.  220  ; Cur- 
tins, Pehponnetot,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.) 

2.  (Also  ©oAa^rj,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 22:  Etk.  0a- 
Xapdras),  a town  of  Laconia,  distant  80  stadia 
north  of  Oetylns,  ami  20  stadia  from  Pephnus. 
(Pans.  iii.  26.  §§  1,  2.)  Pephnus  was  on  the  coast, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  MeaseniAii  gulf,  and  Tha- 
lamae  was  situated  inland,  probably  at  or  near 
Platta , upon  tlie  river  Mile  a,  the  minor  Pamisus 
of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  Ptolemy  (/.  r.)  also  calls  it 
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one  of  tlie  inland  towns  of  I^conia.  Theopotnpas 
called  Thalamae  a Messeuian  town  (Steph.  B.  $.  v. 
BaXapax),  and  we  know  that  the  Mn^senians  said 
that  their  territory  originally  extended  as  far  as  the 
minor  Pamisos.  [Laconia,  p.  1 14,  b.]  Thalamae  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pclops,  and  was  called 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  Boeotian  Thalamae,  as  if 
it  had  received  a Boeotian  colony.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  360.)  Thalamae  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xvi. 
16).  It  was  subsequently  one  of  the  Elemhero- 
Laconian  towns.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  § 7.)  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  Thalamae,  on  the  road  to  Oetylua  was  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Ino  or  Pasiphae,  in  which  the 
future  was  revealed  to  those  that  slept  in  tbe  temple. 
Even  the  Spartan  kings  sometimes  slept  in  tbe 
temple  for  this  purpose.  The  temple  probably  stood 
upon  tlie  promontory  Tracbela,  where  there  are 
some  ancient  remains.  (Paua.  iii.  26.  § I ; Plut. 
A git,  9 ; Cic.  de  Die  in.  i.  43  ; Hermann,  Gottesd. 
Allerth.  § 41.  7.)  (Leake,  Peloponnetiaca,  p.  178; 
Boblaye,  Rechercket,  ifc.  p.  92;  Curtius,  Pelnpon- 
netos,  vol.  ii.  p.  284.) 

THALIADES.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  15.] 

THALLI,  a people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Riia.  (Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAMANAEI,  a people  in  central  Asia,  belong- 
ing to  the  fifteenth  satrapy  of  Dareios  Hystaspis. 
Their  exact  position  is  uncertain.  (Herod,  iii.  93, 
117;  Steph.  B.  t . *.) 

T1LAMARA  (Bapapd,  Enseb.  and  Ononu  t.  v. 
Hazazon-Thamar ; Bapap<i,  Ptol.  v.  16.  § 8;  Tab. 
Pent;  Tamar,  Ezek.xW\\.  19,  xlviii.  28),  a town  in 
Palestine,  and  one  of  the  most  southerly  points  in 
the  country  according  to  Eackiel.  According  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a town  and  fortress 
one  day’s  journey  from  Mala  tha  on  tlie  way  from 
Hebron  to  Ailah,  and  in  their  time  was  held  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Robinson  Axes  it  at  Kumub , 
the  site  with  ruins  6 miles  S.  of  Alilh  towards 
the  pass  et-Sufdh.  ( BibL  /let.  voh  ii.  p.  202, 
2nd  ed.) 

THAMBES  (&dp£rjr,  Bdjuprjt,  or  Qdfirjt,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  §§  16,  25).  a mountain  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Namidia,  in  which  the  river  Rubricatna  has  iu 
sources.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAMNA  (0dfiva : Elh.  €kyudnjs\  a large 
village  of  Palestine  near  Lydda,  on  tlie  way  to 
Jerusalem,  which  gave  its  name  to  tlie  Toparchia 
Thamnitica.  (Ptol.  v.  16.  § 8;  Joseph.  11.  J.  iu. 
3,  ▼.  4;  Plin.  v.  14.  s.  15;  Euseb.  Omm.  t. 
Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; Robinson,  BibL  Ret.  vol.  ii.  p.  239, 
seq.,  2nd  ed.) 

THAMONDACANA.  [Nigeir,  p.  4 1 8,  b.] 

THAMUDE'NI  (Bapoobrivoi),  a people  of  Arabia, 
dwelling  upon  the  coast,  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  for 
more  than  1000  stadia  from  about  Afoilah  to  Wid- 
jeh.  (Diod.  iii.  44  ; Agatharch.  p.  59,  Hudson, 
§ 92,  with  Muller's  note.)  Ptolemy  mentions  tbe 
Thamydeni  (Bapvbnvoi)  among  the  inland  tribes  of 
Arabia  (vi.  7.  § 21),  bat  in  another  passage  he 
places  them  upon  the  coast,  under  the  slightly  al- 
tered name  of  Thamyditae  (Bapubirat,  vi.  7.  § 4). 
In  Pliny  they  are  called  Tharaudeni  (vi.  28.  s.  32). 
Stephanos  B.  makes  Thamuda  (BapooSa)  a neigh- 
bour of  the  Nabataeans.  Tbe  name  is  evidently  the 
same  as  Tbamud,  a celebrated  tribe  in  early  Arabian 
history. 

TH  ANA  or  TIIOANA  (Bara,  Bodra,  Ptol.  v.  1 7. 
§ 5;  Thermo,  Tab. Pent.),  a town  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
probably  corresponds  to  DhAnei , a village  visited  by 
Burckhardt,  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain  N.  of 
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Wadyel  Ghuwcir.  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iL  p. 
168,  2nd  ed.) 

TIIAPSA.  [Ri’sicadb.] 

TH  A'PSACUS  (Sd^axoi) , a town  of  considerable 
importance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
1st.  35°  15'  N.  It  is  mentioned  very  early  in 
ancient  history,  and  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
the  Tiphsah,  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings,  iv.  24; 
in  the  LXX.  written  Betya),  which  is  mentioned  as 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon. 
There  is  some  difference  among  ancient  writers  as  to 
the  province  in  which  it  should  be  included.  Thns, 
Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  21)  and  Stephanos  B.  (s.  r.)  place 
it  in  Syria  ; Ptolemy  (▼.  19.  § 3)  in  Arabia  Deserts. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  was  a frontier  town, 
and  might  therefore  be  clainred  as  belonging  to  one 
or  more  provinces.  At  Thapsncus  was  the  most 
important  passage  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  northern 
portion  of  that  river’s  course.  As  such,  we  rend 
it  was  used  by  Cyrus  the  younger,  whose  army 
forded  it,  the  water  reaching  up  to  their  breasts, 
there  being  probably  at  that  time  no  bridge.  (Xen. 
A nab.  i.  4.  § 11.)  Some  years  later  Dareins 
crossed  it  to  meet  Alexander  in  Cilicia,  nnd  recrossed 
it  in  haste  after  his  defeat  at  Issus.  (Arrian,  ii.  13.) 
Alexander,  pursuing  Dareius,  crossed  the  river  also 
at  the  same  spot,  as  the  historian  especially  notices, 
on  two  bridges  (probably  of  boats),  which  were 
joined  together  (iii.  7).  Strabo,  who  makes  frequent 
mention  of  Thapeacus,  considers  it,  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes,  as  distant  from  Babylon  about  4800 
stadia,  and  from  Commagene  2000  (ii.  pp.  77,  78, 
81,  XTi.  p.  746);  and  states  that  it  was  situated 
just  at  that  spot  where  Mesopotamia  is  the  widest 
(L  c.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  a Semitic  verb,  meaning  to  pass  over  (Winer, 
Bibl.  WOrterb.  s.  r.)  : hence  another  peuwage-  place 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  mentioned  in  2 Kings, 
xv.  16,  but  which  is  really  in  Palestine,  has  been 
often  confounded  with  Tiphsah  on  the  Euphrates. 
Pliny  states  that  the  name  was  changed  by  the 
Macedonian  Greeks  to  Amphipolis  (v.  24.  8.  21), 
and  Stephanus  calls  the  Amphipolis  of  Selencus  Tour- 
meda.  No  trace  of  any  of  these  names  is  now  found 
in  the  country  (Ritter,  x.  pi  1114),  nor  any  ruins 
that  can  certainly  be  identified  with  its  site.  It  was, 
however,  probably  near  the  present  Deir.  (V.] 
THAPS1S  (0<tyu,  Diodor.  xx.  23),  a deep  river 
af  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  on  which  lay  a royal 
castle.  Ukert  (iii.  2.  p.  193)  identifies  it  with  the 
Salgir.  But  Kohler  seeks  the  castle  cm  Mount 
OpuJc , 45  werets  south  of  Kertsch.  (A/cm.  de  VAc. 
de  St.  Peter  A.  ix.  p.  649,  seq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
THAPSUS  (©«)*>*,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 10),  a maritime 
city  of  Byzaciam,  in  Africa  Propria.  It  lay  on  a 
salt  lake,  which,  according  to  Shaw  ( Trav . p.  99), 
•till  exists,  and  on  a point  of  land  80  stadia  distant 
from  the  opposite  island  of  Lopadussa.  Thapeua 
wss  atroogly  fortified  and  celebrated  for  Caesar's  vic- 
tory over  the  Pompeians,  b.  c.  46.  (Hirt.  B.  Af 
28.  seq.)  Shaw  (L  c .)  identifies  it  with  the  present 
Demass , where  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  (Cf. 
Strabo,  xrii,  pp.  831,  834  ; Liv.  xxxiii.  48  ; Plin. 
v.  4.  a.  3,  Ac.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS,  a river  of  Numklia,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  the  town  of  Rusicade,  probably  the  present 
Oued  Rrsas  (Vib.  Sequest.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS  [Syracusae.] 

TH  ARRAN  A,  a place  on  the  great  line  of  road 
which  led  across  the  desert  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Hatrae  (ALlfathr).  It  ia  marked  on  the  Tabula 
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Peutingeriana.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Manned 
(v.  2.  p.  233)  that  the  name  is  a mistake  for 
Charrana,  another  form  of  Charruc;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis seems  hardly  tenable.  Reichard  believes  it  ia 
represented  by  the  present  Aruban.  [V.] 

TIIARRAS(6cq3/taf,  Ptol.:  Ru.  at  Capo  del  Sevo), 
a city  of  Sardinia,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (where 
the  name  is  written  in  many  MSS.  and  editions 
Tarrae  or  Tarras)  and  in  the  Itineraries,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  situated  on  the  W. 
coast,  on  a projecting  point  of  land  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Oristano , where  its  ruins 
are  still  visible,  though  half  buried  in  sand,  and 
numerous  minor  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
From  its  posh  ion  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  settlement;  but 
continued  to  be  a considerable  town  under  the  Ro- 
mans, and  an  inscription  records  the  repair  of  the 
road  from  Tharras  to  Cornua  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip.  (De  la  Marmora,  Yog.  en 
Sardaigne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359,  477.)  The  Antonina 
Itinerary  correctly  places  it  18  miles  from  Cornua 
and  12  from  Othoca  (Ordstano).  (I tin.  AnL  p.  84; 
PtoL  in.  3.  § 2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THARSANDAI.A  ( Bapa dySoAa).  a town  in 
Thrace,  between  Byzantium  and  the  wall  of  Anas- 
tasias, which  was  one  of  the  numerous  places  forti- 
fied by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11.  p.  305, 
Bonn.)  Aocording  to  Reichard,  Ezutalcza  now  oc- 
cupies its  site.  [J.  R.] 

THASOS  (Banos,  sometimes  Bdaaos  : Eth. 
Bdaios:  Thaso  or  Tasso),  an  island  in  the  N.  of 
the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  dis- 
tant only  miles  from  the  plain  of  the  river 
Nestus  or  Kara-Su.  It  was  distant  half  a day’s 
sail  from  Amphipolis  (Thuc.  iv.  104),  and  32  milos 
from  Abdera.  (Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  also 
called  Aeria  or  Aethra  (Plin.  /.  c. ; Stepb.  B.  s.  r.) 
and  Chryae,  from  its  gold  mines  (Eustath.  ad 
I>iongs.  Per.  517),  which  were  the  chief  source  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  island.  The  earliest  known 
inhabitants  of  Thame  were  the  Phoenicians,  who 
were  doubtless  attracted  to  the  island  by  its  valu- 
able  mines,  but  who  are  said  to  have  come  thither 
in  search  of  Kuropa,  five  generations  before  the 
birth  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.  They  were  led  by 
Thasos,  the  son  of  Agenor,  from  whom  the  island 
derived  its  name.  (Herod,  ii.  44,  vi.  47 ; Paus.  v. 
25.  § 12;  Seyran.  660;  Conon,  c.  37;  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.)  T bason  was  afterwards  colonised  in  01.  15 
or  18  (me.  720  or  708)  by  settlers  from  Paros,  led 
by  Teleeicles,  the  father  of  the  poet  Archilochus. 
(Thuc.  iv.  104 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  487 ; Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  L p.  144;  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  vi.  7.)  There 
also  existed  at  that  time  in  the  island  a Thracian 
tribe  called  Saians,  with  whom  the  Parian  settlers 
carried  on  war,  but  not  always  successfully;  and  on 
one  occasion  Archilochus  was  obliged  to  throw  away 
his  shield.  (Archiloch.  Fragm.  5,  ed.  Scbneidewin ; 
Ariatoph.  Pac.  1 298,  with  the  Sc  hoi.)  The  Greek 
colony  rapidly  rose  in  power,  and  obtained  valuable 
possessions  on  the  adjoining  mainland,  which  con- 
tained even  richer  mines  than  those  in  the  island. 
Shortly  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  clear  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  Th  aria  ns  was  200,  and  some- 
times even  300  talents  yearly  (46,000/.,  66,000/.), 
of  which  ScaptS  Hyl8  produced  80  talents,  and  the 
min«  in  the  island  rather  less.  (Herod,  vi.  46.) 
Besides  Scaptfi  Hylfi  the  Thasiana  also  possessed 
upon  the  mainland  Galepsus  and  Ocsyma  (Thuc.  iv. 
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107;  Diod.  xii.  68),  Stryine  (Herod,  vii.  118; 
Suid.  ».  v.  ZTpvfii}),  Datum,  and  at  a later  period 
Crenides.  (Bdckh,  PubL  Earn,  of  Athene,  p.  312, 
Engl,  tr.)  Herodotus,  who  visited  Thasos,  nays 
that  the  most  remarkable  mines  were  those  worked 
by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  island 
between  Aenyra  and  Coenyra  opposite  Samothrace, 
where  a large  mountain  had  been  overturned  in 
search  of  the  gold.  (Herod,  vi.  47.)  The  Thaaiana 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  Greeks  who  worked 
the  valuable  mines  in  Thrace,  till  Histiaeus,  the 
Milesian,  settled  opon  the  Strymon  and  built  the 
town  of  Myrcinus,  about  n.  c.  51 1.  (Herod,  r.  11, 
23.)  After  the  capture  of  Miletus  (b.  c.  494),  Hia- 
tiaeus  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  subdue 
Tliasos  (Herod,  vi.  28),  but  the  growing  power  of 
the  Thasians  excited  the  suspicions  of  Dareiua, 
who  commanded  them  in  b.  c.  492  to  pull  down 
their  fortifications  and  remove  their  ships  of  war  to 
Abdera,  — an  order  which  they  did  not  venture  to 
disobey.  (Herod,  vi.  46.)  When  Xerxes  marched 
through  Thrace  on  his  way  to  Greece,  the  Thasians, 
on  account  of  their  possessions  on  the  mainland, 
had  to  provide  for  the  Persian  army  as  it  marched 
through  their  territories,  the  cost  of  which  amounted 
to  400  talents  (92,800/.).  (Herod,  vii.  118.)  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Thasos  became  a member 
of  tbe  confederacy  of  Delos;  but  disputes  having 
arisen  between  the  Thasians  And  Athenians  re- 
specting the  mines  upon  the  mainland,  a war 
ensued,  and  the  Athenians  sent  a powerful  force 
against  the  island  under  the  command  of  Cimon, 
».  c.  465.  After  defeating  the  Thasians  at  sea, 
the  Atlicnians  disembarked,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Thasians  held  out 
more  than  two  years,  and  only  surrendered  in  the 
third  year.  They  were  compelled  to  rase  their  for- 
tifications ; to  surrender  their  ships  of  war ; to  give 
np  their  continental  possessions  ; and  to  pay  an  im- 
mediate contribution  in  money,  in  addition  to  their 
annual  tribute.  (Tliuc.  i.  100,  101  ; Diod.  xL  70; 
Plut.  Ctm.  14.)  In  b.  c.  411  the  democracy  in 
Thasos  was  overthrown,  and  an  oligarchical  go- 
vernment established  by  Peisander  and  the  Four 
Hundred  at  Athens ; but  as  soon  as  the  oligarchy 
had  got  possession  of  the  power  they  revolted  from 
Athens,  and  received  a Lacedaemonian  garrison  and 
harmost.  (Thuc.  viii.  64.)  Much  internal  dis- 
sension followed,  till  at  length  in  b.  c.  408  a party 
of  the  citizens,  headed  by  Ecphantus,  expelled  the 
Lacedaemonian  liarmoet  Eteonicus  with  his  gar- 
rison and  admitted  Thrasybulus,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander. (Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §§  12,  32,  L 4.  § 9; 
Dein.  c.  LtpL  p.  474.)  After  the  battle  of  Aegus- 
potamos,  Thasos  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians ; but  it  was  subsequently  again  de- 
pendent up*n  Athens,  as  we  see  from  the  disputes 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  (Dem . de  Halon. 
p.  80;  Philipp. Epist.  p.  159.)  In  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece  Thasos  submitted  to  Philip  V.  (Polyb.  xv. 
24),  but  it  received  its  freedom  from  the  Romans 
after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  c.  197  (Polyb. 
xviii.  27,  31  ; Liv.  xxxiii.  30,  35),  and  continued 
to  be  a free  ( libera ) town  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  s.  23). 

The  city  of  Thasos  was  situated  iu  the  northern 
]»rt  of  the  island,  and  posse.*sed  two  ports,  of  which 
one  was  closed.  (Scylax,  p.  27;  Ptol.  iiL  11.  § 14.) 
It  stood  on  three  eminences;  and  several  remains 
of  tbe  ancient  walls  exist,  intermixed  with  towers 
built  by  the  Venetians,  who  obtained  possession  of 
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the  island  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks.  In  tbe  neighbourhood  is  a large  statue 
of  Pan  cut  in  the  rocks.  No  remains  have  been 
discovered  of  Aenyra  and  Coenyra ; and  the  mines 
have  long  ceased  to  be  worked. 

Archilochus  describes  Thasos  as  an  “ ass’s  backbone 
overspread  with  wild  wood  ” ( . . . 1j8t  8'  Hot'  6rou 
MX* 1 f<rriiK(y,  CAtjs  icy  plat  *riaTt<pj)t,  Fragm. 
17,  18,  ed.  Schneidewin),  a description  which  ia 
still  strikingly  applicable  to  the  island  after  the 
lapse  of  2500  years,  as  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
naked  or  woody  mountains,  with  only  scanty  patches 
of  cultivable  soil,  nearly  all  of  which  are  close  to  the 
sea-shore.  (Grote,  Hut.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  34.) 
The  highest  mountain,  called  Mount  Ipeario , is 
3428  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  thickly  covered  with 
fir-trees.  There  is  not  enough  coni  grown  in  the 
island  for  its  present  population,  which  consists  only 
of  6000  Greek  inhabitants,  dispersed  in  twelve  small 
villages.  Hence  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  called 
by  Dionysius  ( Perieg . 532)  Arjpltrtpos  iocrfi ; but 
the  praises  of  its  fertility  cannot  have  been  written 
from  personal  observation,  and  must  have  arisen 
simply  from  the  abundance  possessed  by  its  inha- 
bitants in  consequence  of  their  wealth.  Thasos  pro- 
duced marble  and  wine,  both  of  which  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  in  antiquity.  (Athen.  i.  pp.  28, 
32,  iv.  p.  129  ; Xen.  Symp.  4.  § 41;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  91.)  The  chief  produce  of  the  island  at  present 
is  oil,  maize,  honey,  and  timber ; the  latter,  which 
is  mostly  fir,  is  the  principal  article  of  export. 

The  coins  of  Thasos  are  numerous.  The  one 
figured  below  represents  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Dionysus,  and  on  the  reverse  a figure  of  Hercules 
kneeling. 

(Prokesch  von  Osten,  Dcnktcurdigktxtcn,  vol.  iii. 
p.  61 1,  seq.;  Cousinery,  Voyage  dane  la  Macedoine, 
voL  iL  p.  85,  seq. ; Griesbach,  Reite,  vol.  L p.  210, 
seq.;  Journal  of  Geogr.  Society,  voL  vii.  p.  64.) 


THAUBA'SIUM  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  171;  Thau-, 
basteum,  A’ol.  Imp.),  was  a frontier  town  of  Lower 
Aegypt,  situated  on  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile, 
about  8 miles  N.  of  Scrapeium  and  the  Natron 
Lakes.  In  Roman  times  Thaubasium  was  the 
head-quarters  of  a company  of  light  auxiliary 
troops  “ II  Ala  Ulpia  Afrorum.”  (Orelli,  JtucripL 
no.  2552.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  modern 
Cheych-el‘Nedy.  (Chain  poll  ion,  TEgyptc , vol.  ii. 
P- 71.)  [W.B.D.] 

THAU'MACI  (Baupaxol : Eth.  &avpoK6t),  a 
town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  was  situated  on  the 
pass  called  Coela,  on  the  road  from  Thermopylae 
and  the  Maliac  gulf  passing  through  Lamia.  At 
tills  place,  says  Livy,  the  traveller,  after  traversing 
rugged  mountains  and  intricate  valleys,  comes  sud- 
denly in  fright  of  an  immense  plain  like  a vast  sea, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  scarcely  visible.  From 
the  astonishment  which  it  excited  in  tbe  traveller, 
the  city  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  It 
stood  upon  a lofty  and  precipitous  rock.  It  was 
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besieged  by  Philip  in  11.  c.  199;  but  a reinforcement 
of  Aetolians  having  made  their  war  into  the  town, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.  (I.iv. 
xxxii.  4.)  Thaumaci  was  taken  by  the  consul 
Acilios  in  the  war  with  Antiochns,  n.  c.  191.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  14  ; comp.  Strab.  ix.  p,  434  ; Steph.  B.  m.  v. 
0ow/MMrla.)  Dhomokd  occupies  tho  site  of  Thau- 
maci, and  at  this  place  inscriptions  are  found  con- 
taining  the  ancient  name.  Its  situation  and  prospect 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description  of  Livy, 
who  copied  from  Polybius,  an  eye-witness.  Dodwell 
says  that  **  the  view  from  this  place  is  the  most 
wonderful  and  extensive  he  ever  teheld,”  and  Leake 
observes  that  “ at  the  southern  end  of  the  town  a 
rocky  point,  overtopping  the  other  heights,  commands 
a magnificent  prospect  of  the  immense  plain  watered 
by  the  Peneius  aud  its  branches.”  (Dodwell,  vol. 
iL  p.  122;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  458.) 

THAUMA'CIA  (Bavnania:  Eth.  BavfxaKieis),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  one  of  the  four  cities 
whose  ships  in  the  Trojan  War  were  commanded  by 
Philoctetes.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Thaumacus,  the  son  of  Poeas.  Leake  supposes  it 
to  be  represented  by  the  paledkastro  of  Atkiti,  one 
of  the  villages  on  the  Magnesian  coast  This  Thau- 
macia  must  not  be  confounded  with  Thaumaci  in 
Phtbiotis  mentioned  above.  (Horn.  11.  ii.  716; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Enstath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  329.  6;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Leake,  Northern 
Gretce , vol.  iv.  p.  416.) 

THEA'NGELA  (0«d*y7eAa:  Eth.  BtayytMvi), 
a town  of  Caria,  which  Alexander  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Halicarnassus,  is  known  as  the  birth- 
place of  Philip,  the  historian  of  Caria.  (Plin.  v. 
29;  Athen.  vi.  p.  271 ; Steph.  B.  #.  ».) 

THEBAE  (07 )€tu,  Herod,  i.  182,  ii.  42  ; Strab. 
xvii.  pp.  805,815,  foil;  Thebe,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  1 1),  the 
No  ( Ezekiel , xxx.  14)  or  No- Ammon  ( Nahum , w. 
3,8)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; atalater  period  Dios- 
rous  the  Great  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans  (Aufc- 
vo\is  firydXij,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 73;  Steph.  B.  e.  r.),  i 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Aegypt,  and  even, 
according  to  Diodorus  (i.  50,  comp.  xv.  45),  of  the 
world.  Its  foundation,  like  that  of  Memphis,  was  at- 
tributed to  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king  of  Aegypt, 
i.  e.  it  went  back  to  the  mythical  period  of  Aegyptian 
history.  By  some  writers,  however,  Memphis  was 
reported  to  have  been  a colony  of  Thebes.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  nome  formed  by  the  city  itself 
and  its  environs,  though  Ptolemy  (l.  c.)  describes  it 
as  pertaining  to  the  Nome  of  Coptos.  In  all  Upper 
Aegypt  no  spot  is  so  adapted  for  the  site  of  a great 
capital  as  the  plain  occupied  by  ancient  Thebes. 
The  mountain  chains,  the  Libyan  on  the  western, 
and  the  Arabian  on  the  eastern,  side  of  the  Nile, 
sweep  boldly  from  the  river,  and  leave  on  both  bauks 
a spacious  area,  whose  breadth,  including  the  river, 
amounts  to  nearly  4 leagues,  and  the  length  from  N. 
to  S.  is  nearly  as  much.  Towards  tho  N.  the  plain 
is  again  closed  in  by  the  return  of  the  hills  to  the 
Nile;  but  on  the  S.,  where  the  western  chain  con- 
tinues distant,  it  remains  open.  The  ground,  there- 
fore, on  which  Thebes  stood  was  large  enough  to 
contain  a city  of  at  least  equal  extent  with  ancient 
Rome  or  modern  Paris;  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
ancient  Thebes  covered  the  entire  plain.  Only  a 
portion  of  it,  however,  was  available  for  popnlation. 
An  immense  area  was  covered  with  the  temples  and 
their  avenues  of  sphinxes ; and  on  the  western  side, 
os  far  as  the  Libyan  hills,  lay  the  monuments  of  the 
dead.  On  the  eastern  bank,  therefore,  the  population 
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was  generally  collected;  and  there  it  was  probably 
densely  crowded,  since  ancient  writers  assign  to  Thebes 
an  almost  incredible  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
Diodorus  (i.  45)  describes  the  houses  as  consisting 
of  many  stories.  The  extent  of  the  city  is  very 
differently  stated  by  ancient  authors.  Rumours  of 
its  greatness  had  reached  the  Greeks  of  Homer’s  age, 
who  (IL  ix.  381)  speaks  of  its  “hundred  gates” 
and  its  20,000  war-chariots,  jnst  as  the  Arabian 
story-tellers  speak  of  the  glories  of  Bagdad  or  Da- 
mascus under  the  Caliphs.  Before  the  Persian  in- 
vasion (b-c.  525)  no  Greek  writer  had  visited 
Thebes;  and  after  that  catastrophe  its  dimensions 
had  considerably  shrunk,  since  Cambyses  is  said  to 
have  burnt  all  such  portions  of  Thebes  as  fire  would 
destroy,  i.  e.  all  the  private  buildings;  and  under 
the  Persian  viceroys  no  Aegyptian  city  was  likely 
to  regain  its  original  proportions.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Herodotus  ever  visited  Upper  Egypt,  and  hia 
account  of  Thebes  is  extremely  vague  and  meagre. 
Diodorus,  on  the  contrary,  who  saw  it  after  its 
capture  by  Ptolemy  Lathy rus,  about  b.c.  87,  be- 
held Thebes  in  the  second  period  of  its  decay,  and 
after  Alexandreia  had  diverted  much  of  its  commerce 
to  Berenice  and  the  Arsinoite  bay.  He  estimates  its 
circuit  at  140  stadia  or  about  17  miles.  Strabo, 
again,  who  went  thither  with  the  expedition  of 
Aolius  Gallus  in  b.c.  24,  beheld  Thebes  at  a still 
lower  stage  of  decadence,  and  assigns  it  a compass 
of  about  10  miles.  But  at  that  time  the  continuity 
of  its  parts  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  divided  into 
certain  largo  hamlets  (ku>h4)$ov)  detached  from  one 
another.  Neither  of  these  writers,  accordingly,  was 
in  a position  to  state  accurately  the  real  dimensions 
of  the  city  in  its  flourishing  estate,  i.  e.  between 
1600  and  800  B.C.  Modern  travellers,  again,  have 
still  further  reduced  its  extent;  for  example,  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  the  area  of  Thebes  not 
to  have  exceeded  5}  English  miles.  As,  however, 
during  the  space  of  2600  years  (800  b.Cw — 1800 
a.  d.)  there  have  been  very  material  changes  in  the 
soil  from  the  contraction  of  the  habitable  ground, 
partly  by  the  depositions  of  the  Nile,  and  partly 
by  the  drifting  of  the  sands,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  modern  travellers  to  determine  how  far 
Aegyptian  labour  aud  art  may  once  have  extended 
their  capital.  An  author  quoted  by  Stephanua  of 
Byzantium,  probably  Hecataeus,  runs  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  ascribes  to  Thebes  a population 
(7,000,000)  hardly  possible  for  the  entire  Nile- 
valley,  aud  an  extent  (400  stadia,  or  50  miles) 
larger  than  the  Theban  plain  itself.  (Steph.  B.  *.  t*. 
Ai&nroAi; ) The  name  of  Thebes  is  formed  from 
the  Tiipd  of  the  ancient  Aegyptian  language,  pro- 
nounced Thaba  in  the  Merophitic  dialect  of  Coptic, 
and  thence  easily  converted  into  0rjSa/f  Thebe,  or 
Thebes.  In  hieroglyphics  it  is  written  ap  or  ape, 
with  the  feminine  article,  t-apk,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  said  to  be  “ head,”  Thebes  being  the  “ head” 
or  capital  of  the  Upper  Kingdom.  Its  later  appel- 
lation of  Diospolis  Magna  (AuknroAu  77  jzeydATj) 
answers  also  to  the  Aegyptian  title  Amunei  or 
“ abode  of  Amun," — Ammon  or  Zeus,  the  ram-headed 
god,  being  the  principal  object  of  worship  at  Thebes. 
The  name  Tapi  or  Thebes  applied  to  the  entire  city 
on  either  bank  of  the  Nile;  but  the  western  quarter 
had  the  distinctive  name  of  Pathyris,  or,  according 
to  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 69),  Tat  by  r is,  as  being  under  the 
special  protection  of  Atlior,  who  is  sometimes  called 
the  President  of  the  West.  The  necropolis,  indeed, 
on  the  Libyan  side  was  appropriately  placed  under 
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the  guardianship  of  this  deity,  since  she  was  believed 
to  receive  the  sun  in  her  arms  as  he  sank  behind  the 
uxulem  hills.  This  quarter,  attain,  in  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies,  was  termed  “ the  Libyan  suburb,” 
which  was  subdivided  also  into  particular  districts, 
such  os  the  Memnoneia  (fit  Mtuvorttd,  Young, 
Hieroglyph.  Literature , pp.  69,  73)  and  Thyna- 
bunurn,  where  the  priests  of  Osiris  were  interred. 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptian*,  vol.  v.  p.  387.) 

The  power  and  prosperity  of  Thebes  arose  from 
three  source*  — trade,  manufactures,  and  religion. 
Ita  position  on  the  Nile,  near  the  great  avenues 
through  the  Arabian  hills  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the 
interior  of  Libya  through  the  western  desert,  render- 
ing it  a common  entrepdt  for  the  Indian  trade  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  caravan  trade  with  the  gold,  ivory, 
and ‘aromatic  districts  on  the  other,  and  its  com- 
parative vicinity  to  the  mines  which  intersect  the 
limestone  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  combined  to  make 
Thebes  the  greatest  emporium  in  Eastern  Africa, 
until  Alexandra)*  turned  the  stream  of  commerce  into 
another  channel.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  ita  linen 
manufacture — an  important  fabric  in  a country 
where  a numerous  priesthood  was  interdicted  from 
the  use  of  woollen  garments  (Plin.  ix.  1.  a.  4).  The 
glass,  pottery,  and  intaglios  of  Thebes  were  also 
in  high  repute,  and  generally  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  edifices,  sacred  and  secular,  must 
have  attracted  to  the  city  a multitude  of  artisans, 
who  were  employed  in  constructing,  decorating,  or 
repairing  them.  The  priests  alone  and  their  attend- 
ants doubtless  constituted  an  enormous  population, 
for,  as  regarded  Aegypt,  and  for  centuries  Aethiopia 
also,  Thebes  stood  in  the  relation  occupied  by 
Rome  in  medieval  Christendom,  — it  was  the  sacer- 
dotal capital  of  all  who  worshipped  Ammon  from 
Pelusium  to  Axume,  and  from  the  Oases  of  Libya 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

The  history  of  Thebes  is  not  entirely  the  same 
with  that  of  Aegypt  itself,  since  the  predominance  of 
the  Upper  Kingdom  im}>lies  a very  different  era  in 
Aegyptian  annals  from  that  of  the  lower,  or  the 
Delta.  It  may  perhaps  be  divided  into  three  epochs: 
1.  The  period  which  preceded  the  occupation  of 
Lower  Aegypt  by  the  Assyrian  nomades,  when  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Memphis  or  Thebes  were  the  ca- 
pital of  the  entire  country,  or  whether  indeed  both 
the  Thebaid  and  the  Delta  were  not  divided  into  se- 
veral smaller  states,  such  as  that  of  Heliopolis  in 
the  N.,  and  Abydus  in  the  S.,  the  rivals  respec- 
tively of  Memphis  and  Thebes.  2.  The  interval 
between  the  expulsion  of  the  Assyrians  by  Thou- 
tuiosis,  and  the  21st  dynasty  of  Tanitc  kings.  Dur- 
ing all  this  period,  Thebes  was  unquestionably  the 
capital  of  all  the  Nile-valley,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  ^laud  of  Argo  in  lat.  19°  31'  N.  3.  The  pe- 
riod of  decadence,  when  the  government  of  Aegypt 
was  centered  in  the  Delta,  and  Thehes  was  probably 
little  more  than  the  head-quarters  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  and  the  principal  refuge  of  old  Aegyptian  life 
and  manners.  And  tills  threefold  division  is  ren- 
dered the  more  jrobablc  by  the  consideration  that, 
until  the  Assyrian  empire  became  formidable,  and 
Phoenicia  important  from  its  maritime  power,  Aethio- 
pia, rather  than  Arabia  or  Syria,  was  the  formidable 
neighbour  of  Aegypt 

Under  the  Old  Monarchy  there  is  no  trace  of 
Aegyptian  dominion  extending  beyond  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  the  northern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  or  the 
Libyan  tribes  adjoining  the  Delta.  During  this 
period  invaaion  was  apprehended  almost  excluaively 
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from  the  S.  The  Aethiopians  were  no  less  war- 
like, and  perhaps  as  ch  illed,  as  the  Aegyptiuns: 
the  Nile  afforded  them  direct  ingress  to  the  re- 
gions north  of  the  Cataracts,  and  they  were  then,  as 
the  Syrians  and  north-eastern  states  became  after- 
wards, the  immediate  objects  of  war,  treaties,  or  in- 
termarriages with  the  Pharaohs  of  Thebes.  When 
the  Theban  state  was  powerful  enough  to  expel  the 
Assyrian  nomades,  it  must  have  already  secured  the 
alliance  or  the  subjection  of  Aethiopia;  and  the  at- 
tention of  its  rulers  was  thenceforward  directed  to 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Lower  Kingdom.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  while  only  one  nome  in  the  The- 
baid and  one  in  Middle  Aegypt  were  assigned  to  the 
native  militia,  the  bulk  of  the  Cala&iriana  and  llernvo- 
bytians  was  permanently  quartered  in  the  Delta. 

The  greatness  of  Thebes  commences  with  the 
18th  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  it  appears  to  hare  been  the  collective 
efforts  of  the  Upper  Country  to  expel  the  Assyrian 
shepherds  from  the  Delta.  The  Thebaid  and  ita 
capital  were,  probably,  at  no  period  occupied  by 
these  invaders;  since,  according  to  Manetho’s  ac- 
count of  the  17th  dynasty,  there  were  then  two  con- 
temporaneous kingdoms  in  Aegypt  — the  Delta  go- 
verned by  the  Hjksne,  and  tho  Tliebaid  by  native 
monarchs.  Thoutmosis,  king  of  Thebes,  was  the 
principal  agent  in  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders,  and 
his  exploits  against  them  are  commemorated  on  the 
temples  at  Karnak.  Memphis  and  the  Delta,  to- 
gether with  the  lesser  states,  such  as  Xois,  delivered 
from  the  invaders,  thenceforward  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  kings  of  Thehes.  Its  flourishing  era 
lasted  nearly  eight  centuries,  i.  e.  from  about  1600 
to  800  b.  C. 

During  this  period  the  most  conspicuous  monarchs 
were  Amenophis  I.,  who  appears,  from  tho  monu- 
ments, to  have  received  divine  honours  after  his 
decease,  and  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  second 
founder  of  the  monarchy.  He  probably  carried  his 
arms  beyond  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta 
into  Syria,  and  his  presence  in  Aethiopia  is  recorded 
in  a grotto  at  1 brim  near  Aboosimbel.  The  victories 
or  conquests  of  Amenophis  in  the  N.  and  S.  are 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  sculp- 
tures he  is  represented  as  destroying  or  leading  cap- 
tive Asiatic  and  Aethiopian  tribes.  Next  in  succes- 
sion is  Thothmes  1.,  with  whose  reign  appears  to 
have  begun  the  series  of  Theban  edifices  which  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  who  beheld  them 
almost  in  their  original  magnificence,  and  of  all  sub- 
sequent travellers.  The  foundations,  at  least,  of  the 
palace  of  the  kings  were  laid  by  this  monarch. 
Thothmes  also,  like  his  predecessors,  appears,  from 
the  monuments,  to  have  made  war  with  Assyria,  and 
to  have  extended  his  dominion  as  high  up  the  Nile 
as  the  island  of  Argo  in  upper  Nubia  Thothmes  II. 
maintained  or  even  enlarged  the  realm  which  he  in- 
herited, since  his  name  has  been  found  at  Gebel-cl- 
Birkel , the  Napata  of  the  Romans,  lat.  18°  30'  N.  At 
this  period  Aethiopia  was  apparently  an  appanage  of 
the  Theban  kingdom,  and  its  rulers  or  viceroys  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  blood  royal  of  Aegypt,  since  now 
for  the  first  time,  and  until  the  reign  of  Setei 
Menephthah  (Rosellini,  Mon. Reg.  tab. xxxi. — iv.),  we 
meet  with  the  title  of  the  royal  son  or  prince  of 
Aethiopia.  Tire  records  of  this  reign  have  nearly 
perished;  the  great  obelisks  of  Karnak,  however, 
attest  the  flourishing  condition  of  contemporary  art. 
They  were  erected  by  Nemt  Amen,  the  sister  of 
Thothmes  II.,  who  appears,  like  the  Nitocris  of  the 
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OKI  Monarchy,  to  have  exercised  the  functions  of 
royalty.  The  reign  of  Thothmes  III.  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  the  annals  of  the  18th  dynasty. 
The  frontiers  of  Aegypt  extended  S.  a little 
beyond  the  second  cataract,  and  E.  nearly  to 
Mount  Sinai  Thothmes  III.  completed  in  Thebes 
itself  many  of  the  structures  begun  by  his  predeces- 
sors, e.  g.  the  palace  of  the  kings,  — and  generally 
enriched  the  cities  of  the  Tbebaid  with  sumptuous 
buildings.  He  commenced  the  temple  at  Amada, 
which  was  completed  by  Amunoph  11.  and  Thoth- 
mes IV ; and  his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Ombi,  Apollinopolis  Magna,  and  Eilithya. 
Thebes,  however,  was  the  centre  of  his  architectural 
labours,  And  even  the  ruins  of  his  great  works  there 
have  served  to  adorn  other  capital  cities.  In  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  is  a mutilated  obelisk 
of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  which  was  brought 
from  Aegypt  by  one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
which  originally  adorned  the  central  court  of  Karnak. 
Again  the  obelisk  which  Pope  Sixtus  V.  set  up  in 
front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  the 
loftiest  and  most  perfect  structure  of  its  kind,  was 
first  raised  in  this  reign,  and  bears  its  founder's 
titles  on  the  central  column  of  its  hieroglyphics. 
The  records  of  this  reign  are  inscribed  on  two 
interesting  monuments,  — a painting  in  a tomb  at 
Gourneh  (Hoskins,  Travels  in  Aethiopia,  p.  437, 
foil.;  Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  awl  Thebes , vol.  ii.  p. 
234),  and  the  great  Tablet  of  Karnak,  which  is 
strictly  an  historical  and  statistical  document,  and 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  the  very  Tablet 
which  the  priests  of  Thebes  exhibited  and  expounded 
to  Caesar  Germanicus  in  a.  d.  16  (Tac.  Ann.  iL 
60).  From  the  paintings  and  the  hieroglyphics,  so 
far  as  the  latter  have  been  read,  on  these  monuments, 
it  appears  that  in  this  reign  tribute  was  paid  into 
tbe  Theban  treasury  by  nations  dwelliug  on  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  in  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  or  Aethiopia,  and 
by  the  more  savage  tribes  who  wandered  over  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  great  Sahara.  Thirteen  expedi- 
tions, indeed,  of  Thothmes  ill.,  are  distinctly  re- 
gistered, and  the  35th  year  of  hia  reign,  according 
to  I.epsius,  is  recorded.  At  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Thebes  most  have  been  the  moat  powerful  and 
opulent  in  tbe  world.  Of  the  son  of  Thothmes, 
Atnunophis  II.,  little  is  known ; but  he  also  added  to 
the  erections  at  Thebes,  and  reared  other  monuments 
in  Nubia.  Inscriptions  found  at  Surabit-  el-Kualim, 
in  tbe  peninsula  of  Sinai,  record  his  name,  and  at 
Primis  (/5ru»)  he  appears  in  a speos , or  excavated 
chapel,  seated  with  two  principal  officers,  and  receiv- 
ing the  account  of  a great  chase  of  wild  beasts. 

Next  in  importance,  though  not  in  succession, 
of  the  Theban  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  is  Amun- 
oph, or  Amenophis  111.  His  name  is  found  at 
Toumbos,  near  the  third  Cataract,  and  he  perma- 
nently extended  the  frontiers  of  the  Theban  king- 
dom to  Soleb,  a degree  further  to  S.  than  it  had 
hitherto  reached.  These  extensions  are  not  only  geo- 
graphically, but  commercially,  important,  inasmuch 
as  the  farther  southward  tbe  boundaries  extended,  the 
nearer  did  the  Aegyptians  approach  to  the  regions 
which  produced  gold,  ivory,  gems,  and  aromatica, 
and  the  more  considerable,  therefore,  was  the  trade 
of  Thebes  itself.  Only  on  tbe  supposition  that  it 
was  for  many  generations  one  of  tbe  greatest  em- 
pjriums  in  the  world  can  we  understand  the  larish 
expenditure  of  its  monarebs,  and  its  fame  among 
northern  nations  as  the  greatest  and  richest  of  cities. 
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| And  this  consideration  is  the  more  important  to- 
; wards  a correct  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the 
I Theban  kingdom,  since  its  proper  territory  barely 
sufficed  for  the  support  of  its  dense  population,  and 
■ there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  any  remarkable 
traffic  by  sea.  It  is  proliable,  indeed,  that  the  do- 
minions of  Ainenophis  III.  stretched  to  witliin  five 
days'  journey  of  Axumc  on  the  Red  Sea;  for  a 
scarabaeus  inscribed  with  liis  name  and  that  of  his 
wife  Tain  mentions  the  land  of  A'aroei  or  Kaloei, 
j supposed  to  be  Coloc  (Rascllini,  Mon.  Star.  iii.  1, 
261 ; Birch,  GalL  Brit.  Mus.  p.  83).  as  their  south- 
ern limit.  Thebes  was  enriched  by  this  monarch 
: with  two  vast  palaces,  one  on  the  eastern,  tbe  oilier 
on  tbe  western  bank  of  tbe  Nile.  He  also  com- 
menced and  erected  the  greater  portion  of  the  build- 
{ iiigs  at  Luxor.  On  the  walls  of  their  chambers 
| Amenophis  was  designated  “ The  vanquisher  of  the 
Mennahoun,"  an  unknown  people,  and  the  “ Pacifica- 
tor of  Aegypt.”  From  the  fragment  of  a monolithal 
granite  statue  now  in  the  Louvre,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  his  victories  were  obtained  over  negro  races,  and 
consequently  were  the  results  of  campaigns  in  the  in- 
terior of  Libya  and  the  i>.  of  Aethiopia.  Ainenophis 
has  a further  claim  to  notice,  since  he  was  probably 
the  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora,  whom  Achilles  slew  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Of  all  tbe  Aethiopian  works  tbe 
Memnonian  statues,  from  their  real  magnitude  and 
i from  the  fabulous  stories  related  of  them,  have  at- 
tracted the  largest  share  of  attention.  By  the  word 
Memnon  the  Greeks  understood  an  Aethiopian  or 
man  of  dark  complexion  (Steph.  It.  a.  r. ; Agathem. 
ap.  Gr.  Geograph.  Min.),  or  rather,  perhaps,  a dark- 
complexioned  warrior  (comp.  Eustath.  ad  II.  v. 
639);  and  the  term  may  very  properly  have  been 
applied  to  the  conqueror  of  the  southern  land,  who 
was  also  hereditary  prince  of  Aethiopia.  The  statues 
I of  Memnon,  which  now  stand  alone  on  the  plain  of 
| Thebes,  originally  may  have  been  the  figures  at  the 
; entrance  of  the  long  droinos  of  crio-aphinxes  which 
led  up  to  the  Amenojdieion  or  palace  of  Amen- 
ophis. Of  the  eastern  and  northern  limits  of  tbe 
T lie  ban  kingdom  under  the  third  Amenophis,  we 
liave  no  evidence  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the 
tablet  of  Karnak ; yet  from  the  monuments  of  his 
battles  we  may  infer  that  he  levied  tribute  from 
the  Arabians  on  the  Red  Sea  and  in  tbo  peninsula 
of  Smai,  and  at  one  time  pushed  his  conquests 
us  fur  as  Mesopotamia.  According  to  Manetho  be 
reigned  31  years:  his  tomb  is  the  most  ancient  of 
the  sepulchres  in  the  Bab-el-Melook ; and  even  so 
late  as  the  Ptolemaic  age  he  hod  divine  honours 
paid  him  by  a special  priest -college  called  “ Tbe 
pastophori  of  Amenophis  in  the  Memnoneia.”  (Ken- 
rick,  Ancient  Aegypt , vol.  ii.  p.246.) 

Setei  Menephthah  is  the  next  monarch  of  the  18th 
dynasty  who,  in  connection  with  Tbe  bee,  deserves 
mention.  Besides  the  temples  which  he  constructed 
at  Amada  in  Nubia  and  at  Silailis  ( Silsekh ),  he 
began  the  great  pain  o called  Menepbtheion  in  that 
city,  although  he  left  it  to  bo  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessors Raineses  II.  and  IIL  From  tbe  paintings 
and  inscriptions  on  the  ruins  at  Karnak  and  Luxor 
it  appears  that  this  monarch  triumphed  over  five 
Asiatic  nations  as  well  as  over  races  whose  position 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  whose  features  and  dress 
point  to  the  interior  of  Libya.  The  tomb  and  sar- 

icophagus  of  Setei  Menephthah  were  discovered  by 
Belzoui  in  the  Bab-eLMelovh.  ( Travels , vol.  i.  p. 
167.)  If  he  be  the  same  with  the  Sethoe  of  the 
j lists,  he  reigned  50  or  51  years.  We  now  come  to 
4 d 2 
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the  name  of  Raineses  11.  and  III.,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus,  and  who  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a clearly  historical  personage. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  Thebe* 
under  his  sceptre.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances where  Aegypt  is  concerned,  the  monuments 
of  the  country  enable  us  to  approach  the  truth, 
while  the  credulity  of  the  Greek  travellers  and  his- 
torians in  accepting  the  narrations  of  the  Aegyptian 
priests  — naturally  eager,  after  their  subjection  by 
the  Persians,  to  exalt  ilieir  earlier  condition  — only 
tends  to  bewilder  and  mislead.  Thus,  for  example, 
Diodorus  (i.  54)  was  informed  that  Sesostris  led  into 
the  field  600,000  infantry,  24,000  cavalry,  and 
27,000  chariots;  and  he  appeals  to  the  passage 
already  cited  from  Homer  to  show  that  Thebes  sent 
so  many  chariots  out  of  its  hundred  gates.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Aegyptian*  then  possessed  a 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean;  yet  Diodorus  numbers 
among  his  conquests  the  Cyclades,  and  Dicaearchus 
(SrhoL  in  Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  272)  assigns  to  him 
M the  greater  part  of  Europe."  The  monuments,  on 
the  contrary,  record  nothing  so  incredible  of  this 
monarch;  although  if  we  may  infer  the  extent  of  his 
conquests  and  the  number  of  his  victories  from  the 
space  occupied  on  the  monuments  by  their  pictorial 
records,  he  carried  the  arms  of  Aegypt  beyond  any 
previous  boundaries,  and  counted  among  his  subjects 
races  as  various  os  those  which,  nearly  17  centuries 
later,  were  ruled  by  Trajan  and  the  Antoniues.  The 
reign  of  Rameses  was  of  60  years’  duration,  that  is 
nearly  of  equal  length  with  his  life,  for  the  first  of 
his  victories — that  recorded  on  the  propylaea  of  the  ^ 
temple  of  Luxor , and  much  more  fully  on  those  of 
AbootimM  — wan  gained  in  his  fifth  year.  We 
must  refer  to  works  professedly  dealing  with  Ae* 
gyptiau  annals  for  his  hisotry:  here  it  will  be  1 
sufficient  to  observe  of  Ranteses  or  Sesostris  that  ! 
he  added  to  Thebes  the  Rameseiun,  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  monument  of  Osytnan- 
dyas,"  upon  the  western  hank  of  the  Nile;  that  he 
was  distinguished  from  all  his  predecessors  by  the 
extent  of  his  conquests  and  the  wisdom  of  his  laws; 
and  among  his  subjects  for  his  strength,  comeliness, 
and  valour.  The  very  pre-eminence  of  Rameses  111. 
has,  indeed,  obscured  his  authentic  history.  To  him 
were  ascribed  many  works  of  earlier  and  of  later 
monarch*,— such  as  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  the  dykes  and 
embankments  which  rendered  the  Delta  habitable; 
the  great  wall,  1500  stadia  in  length,  between  Pe- 
lusium  and  Heliopolis,  raised  as  a barrier  against 
the  Syrians  and  Arabians;  a re-partition  of  the 
land  of  Aegypt;  the  law  of  hereditary  occupation 
(Aristot.  PoL  vii.  10);  and  foreign  conquests,  or  at 
least  expeditions  into  Western  Asia,  which  rendered 
tributary  to  him  even  the  Colchians  and  the  Bac- 
trians.  (Tacit  Ann.  ii.  60.) 

With  the  21st  dynasty  appear  the  traces  of  a 
revolution  affecting  the  Upper  Kingdom.  Tanite  and 
Bubastite  Pharaohs  are  now  lords  of  the  Nile-valley : 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  an  Aethiopian  dynasty, 
marking  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  Tbebaid  by 
a foreigner.  Perhaps,  as  Aegypt  became  more  in- 
volved with  the  affairs  of  Asia — a result  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  house  of  Ramoses — it  may  have  proved 
expedient  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  nearer 
to  the  Syrian  frontier.  The  dynasty  of  Sethos,  the 
Aethiopian,  however,  indicates  a revolt  of  the  pro- 
vinces S.  of  the  cataracts;  and  even  after  the  Ae- 
thiopuns  had  withdrawn,  the  Lower  Kingdom  re- 
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tallied  its  pre-eminence.  The  Saitc  Pharaohs  feared 
or  despised  the  native  militia,  and  surrounded 
themselves  with  foreign  mercenaries.  Greek  co- 
lonies were  established  in  the  Delta  ; and  Aegypt 
. maintained  a fleet  an  innovation  extremely  preju- 
, dicial  to  Thebes,  since  it  implied  that  the  old  isola- 
tion of  the  land  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  seat  of 
power  was  on  the  Syrian,  and  not  on  the  Aethiopian 
frontier.  The  stages  of  its  decline  cannot  be  traced; 
but  Thebes  seems  to  hare  offered  no  opposition,  after 
the  fall  of  Memphis,  to  the  Persians,  and  certainly, 
after  its  occupation  by  Cambyses,  never  resumed  its 
place  as  a metropolitan  city.  That  Thebes  was 
partially  restored  after  the  destruction  of  at  least  its 
secular  buildings  by  the  Persians,  admits  of  no 
doubt,  since  it  was  strong  enough  in  b.  c.  86  to 
hold  out  against  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  Lathyms. 
But  although  the  circuit  of  its  walls  may  have 
been  ut 'diminished,  it  seems  never  again  to  have  been 
filled  as  before  with  a dense  population.  The  found- 
ation of  Alcxandreia  was  more  fatal  to  Thebes  than 
even  the  violence  of  Cambyscs  ; and  its  rebellion 
against  the  Macedonians  was  perhaps  prompted 
by  jealousy  of  Greek  commerce  and  religion.  The 
hand  of  Lathyrus  lay  heavy  on  Tliebea  ; and  from 
this  epoch  proliably  dates  the  second  stage  of  its 
decline.  From  the  glimpses  we  gain  of  it  through 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Boutons,  it  appears  to 
have  remained  the  head-quarters  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  and  of  old  Aegyptian  life  and  manners.  As  a 
Macedonian  or  Roman  prefecture,  it  took  little  or  no 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Aegypt  ; yet  it  profited  by  the 
general  peace  of  the  world  under  the  Caesars,  and 
employed  its  wealth  or  labour  in  the  repnir  or  deco- 
ration of  its  monuments.  The  names  of  Alexander 
and  some  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  the  Caesars  from  Ti- 
berius to  the  Antonines,  arc  inscribed  on  its  monu- 
ments ; and  even  in  tbe  fourth  century  A.  D.  it  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  his- 
torians and  travellers.  Perhaps  its  final  ruin  was 
owing  as  much  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians 
of  the  Thebaid,  who  saw  in  its  sculptures  only  the 
abominations  of  idol-worship,  as  to  its  occupation  by 
the  Blcmmycs  and  other  barbarians  from  Nnbia  and 
Arabia.  When  tbe  Saracens,  who  also  were  icono- 
clasts, broke  forth  from  Arabia,  Thebes  endnn-d  its 
final  desolation,  and  for  many  centuries  its  name 
almost  disappears:  nor  can  its  monuments  be  said  to 
have  generally  attracted  the  notice  of  Europeans, 
until  the  French  expedition  to  Aegypt  once  again 
disclosed  its  monuments.  From  tlist  period,  and 
especially  since  the  labours  of  Belzoni,  no  ancieut 
city  has  been  more  frequently  visited  or  described. 

The  growth  of  Thebes  and  the  additions  made  to 
it  by  successive  monarchs  or  dynasties  have  been 
partly  traced  in  the  furegoing  sketch  of  its  political 
history.  A few  only  of  its  principal  remains  can 
here  be  noticed,  since  the  ruins  of  this  city  form  the 
subject  of  many  works,  and  even  the  most  condensed 
account  of  them  would  almost  demand  a volume  for 
itself.  Ancient  Thebes,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
occupied  both  tbe  eastern  and  western  banka  of  the 
Nile;  and  four  villages,  two,  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  now  occupy  a portion  of  its  original  area.  Of 
these  villages  two,  Luxor  and  Komuk,  are  on  the 
eastern  bank,  and  two,  Goumeh  and  J /edinrt-Aboo, 
on  the  western.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter and  purpose  of  the  structures  in  the  opposite 
quarters  of  the  city.  Thoee  on  the  western  bank 
formed  part  of  its  vast  necropolis;  ami  iierc  are 
found  the  rock-hewn  painted  tombs, — “the  tombs 
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if  the  kings," — whoso  sculptures  so  copiously  illus- 
trate the  history,  the  arts,  and  the  social  life  of 
Aegypt.  On  this  side  there  are  also  the  remains 
of  temples,  palaces,  and  halls  of  assembly  or  judi- 
cature, with  their  vast  enclosure  of  walls  and  their 
long  avenues  of  sphinxes.  But  the  western  quarter 
of  Thebes  was  reserved  principally  for  the  dead, 
and  for  the  service  of  religion  and  the  state,  while 
the  mass  of  the  population  was  contained  in  the 
eastern.  Yet  the  numbers  who  inhabited  the  western 
side  of  the  city  must  Irnve  been  considerable,  since 
each  temple  had  its  own  establishment  of  priests, 
and  each  palace  or  public  edifice  its  proper  officers 
and  servants.  Still  we  shall  probably  be  correct  in 
describing  the  eastern  quarter  as  the  civil,  and  the 
western  as  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical,  portion  of 
Thebes.  At  present  no  obelisks  have  been  discovered 
in  the  western  quarter,  but,  with  this  exception,  the 
monuments  of  Goumeh  and  Mrdinet-A  boo  yield 
little  in  gTandeur,  beauty,  or  interest  to  those  of 
Luxor  and  Kamak , and  in  one  respect  indeed  are 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  since  they  afford  the 
best  existing  specimens  of  Aegyptian  colossal  or 
portrait  statues. 

Beginning  then  with  the  western  quarter, — the 
Memnoneia  of  the  Ptolemaic  times, — wc  find  at  the 
northern  limit  of  the  plain,  about  three  quarters  of 
a mile  from  the  river,  the  remains  of  a building  to 
which  Champolliou  has  given  the  name  of  Meneph- 
tht  ion , because  the  name  of  Sctei-Menephthah  is  in- 
scribed upon  its  walls.  It  appears  to  have  been  both 
a temple  and  a palace,  and  was  approached  by  a 
dromon  of  128  feet  in  length.  Its  pillars  belong 
to  the  oldest  style  of  Aegyptian  architecture,  and 
its  bas-reliefs  are  singularly  tine. 

The  next  remarkable  nun  is  the  Memnoneium  of 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  728),  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  of 
Diodorus,  now  commonly  called  the  Rameseion  on 
the  authority  of  its  sculptures.  The  situation,  the 
extent,  and  the  beauty  of  this  relic  of  Thebes  are 
all  equally  striking.  It  occupies  the  tint  base  of 
the  hills,  as  they  rise  from  the  plain;  and  before  the 
alluvial  soil  had  encruachcd  on  the  lower  ground,  it 
mast  have  been  even  a more  conspicuous  object  from 
the  city  than  it  now  appears.  The  inequalities  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  erected  were  overcome 
by  flights  of  steps  from  one  court  to  another,  and 
the  Rameieion  actually  stood  on  a succession  of  na- 
tural terraces  improved  by  art.  The  main  entrance 
from  the  city  is  flanked  by  two  pyramidal  towers: 
the  first  court  is  open  to  the  sky,  surrounded  by 
a doable  colonnade,  and  140  feet  in  length  and 
18  in  breadth.  On  the  left  of  the  staircase 
that  ascends  to  the  second  court  still  stands  the 
pedestal  of  the  statne  of  Raineses,  the  largest,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  (i.  49),  of  the  colossi  of  Acgypt. 
From  the  dimensions  of  its  foot,  purls  of  which  still 
remain,  it  is  calculated  that  this  statue  was  54  feet 
in  height  and  22  feet  4 inches  in  breadth  across 
the  shoulders.  The  court  is  strewn  with  its  frag- 
ments. How  it  was  erected,  or  how  overthrown 
in  a land  not  liable  to  earthquakes,  are  alike  subjects 
of  wonder;  since,  without  mechanical  aids  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  barbarians,  it  must  have  been 
almost  at«  difficult  to  cast  it  down  from  its  pedestal 
as  to  transport  it  originally  from  the  quarries. 
The  walls  of  the  second  court  are  covered  with 
sculptures  representing  the  wars  of  Rameses  HI.,  a 
Continuation  and  complement  of  the  historical  groups 
upon  the  interior  walls  of  the  pylon.  Diodorus 
(i.  47)  speaks  of  “ monolitbal  figures,  16  cubits 
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high,  supplying  the  place  of  columns,”  and  these 
are  probably  the  pillars  of  this  second  court.  He 
also  mentions  the  attack  of  a city  surrounded  by  a 
river;  and  this  group  of  sculpture,  still  extant,  iden- 
tifies the  Memnoneium  with  the  monument  of  Osy- 
mandyas.  A third  flight  of  stiirs  conducts  from 
the  court  to  a hall,  which,  according  to  Cbampolliun 
was  used  for  public  assemblies.  A sitting  statue  of 
Rameses  flanked  each  side  of  the  steps,  and  the 
head  of  one  of  them,  now  called  the  young  Metnnon 
adonis  the  British  Museum.  The  columns  and  walls 
of  the  court  are  covered  with  sculptures  partly  of  a 
religious,  partly  of  a civil  character,  representing  the 
homage  of  the  23  sons  of  Rameses  to  their  parent 
and  his  offerings  to  the  gods.  Nine  smaller  apart- 
merits  succeed  to  the  hall.  One  of  these  was  doubt- 
less the  library  or  “ Dispensary  of  the  Mind  * 
('D'Xf}*  larptioy)  of  which  Diodorus  (i.  49)  speaks, 
since  in  it  are  found  sculptures  of  Thoth,  the  inven- 
tor of  letters,  and  his  companion  Saf,  the  u lady  of 
letters  ” and  “ President  of  the  Hall  of  Books."  This 
chamber  had  also  at  one  time  an  astronomical  ceil- 
ing adorned  with  the  figures  or  symbols  of  the 
Aegyptian  months;  but  it  was  carried  off  by  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greek  travellers,  Diodorus, 
Hecataeus  &c.,  knew  of  it  only  from  hearsay.  Of 
the  nine  original  chambers,  two  only  remain,  the 
one  just  described,  and  a second,  in  which  Raineses 
is  depicted  sacrificing  to  various  divinities  of  the 
Thebsn  Pantheon.  Beneath  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Memnoneium  rock-sepulchres  and  brick  graves 
have  been  discovered,  both  coeval  with  the  Rame- 
seinn  dynasty  (Lepsius,  Rev.  Arch.  Jan.  1845). 
The  entire  area  of  the  Memnoneium  was  enclosed  by 
a brick  wall,  in  the  double  arches  of  w hich  are  occa- 
sionally imbedded  fragments  of  still  more  ancient 
structures,  the  remsins  probably  of  the  Thebes 
which  the  18th  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  enlarged 
and  adorned.  A dromoa  NW.  of  the  Memnoneium, 
formed  of  not  less  than  200  sphinxes,  and  at  least 
1 600  feet  in  length,  led  to  a very  ancient  temple  in 
a recess  of  the  Libyan  bills.  This  wus  probably  a 
place  of  strength  before  the  lowlands  on  each  side 
of  the  Nile  were  artificially  converted  by  drainage 
and  masonry  into  the  solid  area  upon  which  Thebes 
was  built. 

The  next  object  which  meets  the  traveller’s  eye  is 
a mound  of  rubbish,  the  fragments  of  a building  once 
occupying  the  ground.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Koum-cl-  Ilattam,  or  mount  ain  of  sandstone,  and  is 
composed  of  the  ruins  of  the  Amenopheion,  the  palace 
or  temple  of  Amunoph  III. — the  Memnon  of  the 
Greeks.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  the 
Amenopheion,  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  are  the  two 
colossal  statues  called  Tama  and  Chama  by  the 
natives,  standing  isolated  on  the  plain  and  eminent 
above  it.  The  most  northerly  of  these  statues  is  the 
celebrated  vocal  Memnon.  Their  present  isolation, 
however,  is  probably  accidental,  and  arises  from  the 
subsidence  or  destruction  of  an  intermediate  dromus, 
of  which  they  formed  the  portals,  and  which  led  to 
the  Amenopheion.  These  statues  have  already  been 
described  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  ».  r.  Mkm- 
.tos  [YoL  II.  p.  1028.]  It  may  be  added  here  that 
the  present  height  of  these  colossal  figures,  inclu- 
sive of  the  pedestal,  is  60  feet.  The  alluvial  soil, 
however,  rises  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  pedestal,  and 
as  there  is  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.  i>.  139,  foil.,  i.  e.  about  1720  years  old,  we 
obtain  some  measure  of  the  amount  of  deposition 
in  so  many  centuries.  The  blocks  from  which 
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the  statoes  arc  formed  are  composed  of  a coarse, 
bard  breccia,  intermixed  with  avalised  pebbles. 
(Kussegger,  Kcuen,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  410.)  The 
village  of  Mtdinet-Aboo  stands  about  one  third 
of  a mile  SW.  of  Konrn- el- IJaitam,  upon  a lofty 
mound  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  most  splendid 
structure  in  western  Thebes.  It  consisted  of  two 
portions,  a temple  and  a palace,  connected  with  each 
other  by  a pylon  and  a dromos.  The  temple  was  the 
work  of  successive  monarch*  of  the  name  of  Thoth- 
mes,  and  hence  has  received  the  name  of  tire  Thoth- 
meseion.  Apparently  this  site  found  favour  with 
the  sovereigns  of  Acgypt  in  all  ages,  since,  either  on 
the  main  building  or  on  its  numerous  outworks, 
which  extend  towards  the  river,  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  Tirhakah  the  Aethiopian,  of  Nectanebux, 
the  last  independent  king  of  Aegypt,  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  II.,  and  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  original 
Tliothmescion  comprises  merely  a sanctuary  sur- 
rounded by  galleries  and  eight  chambers  ; the  ad- 
ditions to  it  represent  the  different  periods  of  its  pa- 
trons and  architects.  The  palace  of  Raineses — the 
southern  Ramescion  of  Chainpollion — far  exceeds  in 
dimensions  and  the  splendour  of  its  decorations  the 
Tbothmescion.  It  stands  a little  S.  of  tbe  temple, 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  bills.  The  droinoe  which 
connects  them  is  265  feet  in  length.  The  sculptures 
on  the  pylon  relate  to  the  coronation  of  Ramescs  IV. 
and  hia  victories  over  the  Aothiopians.  A portion 
of  the  southern  Ramescion  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  private  uses  of  the  king.  The 
mural  decorations  of  this  portion  are  of  singular  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  they  represent  Raineses  in  his 
houra  of  privacy  and  recreation. 

The  walls  of  the  southern  Rameseion  generally 
are  covered  both  on  the  inside  and  the  out  with 
representations  of  battles,  sacrifices,  religious  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies,  relating  to  the  18th  dy- 
nasty. A plain  succeeds,  bounded  by  sand-hills 
and  heaps  of  Nile-mud.  It  is  variously  described 
by  modern  travellers  as  the  site  of  a nice- course, 
of  a camp  or  barrack,  or  an  artificial  lake,  over 
which,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  the 
dead  were  ferried  to  the  neighbouring  necropolis. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  purpose,  this  plain  is 
of  considerable  extent,  being  somewhat  less  than  a 
mile  and  half  in  length,  and  more  than  half  a mile 
in  breadth. 

The  contrast  between  the  portion  of  Thebes  once 
crowded  with  the  living,  and  that  which  was  equally 
thronged  with  the  dead,  b less  striking  now,  when 
the  whole  city  is  a desert  or  occupied  only  by  a few 
straggling  villages.  But  under  the  l'horaohs  the 
vicinity  of  life  and  death  must  have  been  most  so- 
lemn and  expressive.  From  GoumeA  to  Medintt- 
Aboo  the  Libyan  hills,  along  a curve  of  nearly 
5 miles,  are  honey -combed  with  sepulchres,  and 
conspicuous  among  them  are  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Bab-el-Melook.  The 
Theban  necropolis  is  excavated  in  the  native  cal- 
careous rock.  The  meaner  dead  were  interred  in  the 
lower  ground,  where  the  limestone  U of  a softer 
grain,  and  more  exposed  to  decomposition  by  wind 
and  water.  This  portion  of  tbe  cemetery  has,  ac- 
cordingly, fallen  into  decay.  But  the  upper  and 
harder  strata  of  the  hills  are  of  finer  and  more  dur- 
able texture,  and  here  the  priest-caste  and  nobles 
were  interred.  The  tombs  of  the  lower  orders  arc 
generally  without  sculpture,  but  filled  with  mum- 
mies of  animals  accounted  sacred  by  tbe  Aegyptians. 
A favourite  companion  in  death  appears  to  have  bccu 
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the  ape ; and  snch  numbers  of  thb  animal  have  been 
found  in  one  portion  of  the  necropolis  that  the  valley 
containing  their  mummies  bears  the  name  of  the 
“ Apes’  Burial  Place.”  Upon  the  graves  of  the 
upper  classes  painting  and  sculpture  were  lavished 
in  a measure  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  marks  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings.  The  entire  rock  is  tun- 
nelled by  them,  and  by  tbe  galleries  and  staircases 
which  led  to  the  various  chambers.  The  en- 
trances to  these  tombs  are  rectangular,  and  open  into 
passages  which  either  pierce  the  rock  in  straight 
lines,  or  wind  through  it  by  ascending  and  descend- 
ing shafts.  Where  the  limestone  is  of  a crumbling 
nature,  it  was  supported  by  brick  arches,  and  drains 
were  provided  for  carrying  off  standing  or  casual 
water.  The  walls  of  these  passages  and  chambers 
were  carefully  prepared  for  the  artist.  Rough  or  ca- 
rious portions  were  cut  out,  and  their  place  filled  up 
with  bricks  and  plaster.  Their  entire  surface  was 
then  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  the  paintings 
were  designed  and  highly  coloured.  The  decorat  ions 
are  rarely  in  relief,  but  either  drawn  on  the  flat  sur- 
face, or  cut  into  the  stucco.  They  are  mostly  framed 
in  squares  of  chequer  and  arabesque  work.  The 
subjects  portrayed  withiu  these  frames  or  niches  are 
very  various, — ranging  through  religious  ceremonies 
and  the  incidents  of  public  or  private  life.  The  or- 
naments of  these  tombs  may  indeed  be  termed  the 
miniature  painting  of  tbe  Aegyptians.  Within  a 
space  of  between  40  and  60  feet  no  less  than 
1200  hieroglyphics  are  often  traced,  ami  finished 
with  a minute  delicacy  unsurpassed  even  in  build- 
ings above  ground,  which  were  meant  for  the  eyes  of 
the  living. 

The  Royal  Sepulchres,  however,  form  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Theban  necropolis.  They 
stand  in  a lonely  and  barren  valley,  seemingly  a na- 
tural chasm  iu  the  limestone,  and  resembling  in  its 
perpendicular  sides  and  oblong  shape  a sarcophagus. 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  basin  an  entrance  has  been 
| cut — there  seems  to  be  no  natural  mode  of  ingress — 
in  the  rock.  Forty-seven  tombs  were,  at  one  time, 
kuown  to  the  ancients.  (Diodor.  L 46.)  Of  these 
twenty  or  twenty-one  have  been  counted  by  mo- 
dern explorers.  Here  reposed  the  Theban  Pbamoli6 
from  tbe  18th  to  the  21st  dynasty.  The  only 
tombs,  hitherto  discovered,  complete  are  those  of 
Amunoph  UL,  Ramoses  Meiamun,  and  Raineses 
111.  To  prepare  a grave  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  duties  or  pleasures  of  Aegyptian  royalty  ; 
and  since  the  longest  survivor  of  these  monarc  ha 
rests  in  the  most  sumptuous  tomb,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  majority  of  them  died  before  they 
had  completed  their  last  habitation. 

The  queens  of  Aegypt  were  buried  apart  from  the 
kings,  in  a spot  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  NW. 
of  the  temple  of  Mcdintt-Abvo.  Each  of  them  bears 
the  title  of  “ Wife  of  Amun,n  indicating  either  that 
their  consorts  combined  with  their  proper  names  that 
also  of  the  great  Theban  deity,  or  that,  after  death, 
they  were  dignified  by  apotheosis.  Twenty-four 
tombs  have  at  present  been  discovered  iu  this  ceme- 
tery,  twelve  of  w hich  are  ascertained  to  be  those  of 
the  queens.  The  least  injured  of  them  by  time  or 
violence  bears  the  name  of  Toia,  wife  of  Amun- 
oph III. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  monuments  are 
even  more  magnificent.  The  villages  of  Luxor  and 
Kamak  occupy  a small  portiou  only  of  the  true  Dioo- 
polis.  The  ruius  at  Luxor  stand  close  to  the  river. 
The  ancient  landing  place  was  a jetty  of  stone,  which 
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also  served  to  break  the  current  of  the  stream.  The 
most  remarkable  monuments  are  two  obelisks  of 
Raineses  111.,  respectively  70  and  60  feet  high,  one 
of  which  still  remains  there,  while  the  other  has 
Ix-cn  removed  to  the  Place  de  la  Ctmcorde  at  Paris. 
Their  unequal  height  was  partially  concealed  from 
the  spectator  by  the  lower  obelisk  being  placed  upon 
the  higher  pedestal.  Behind  them  were  two  mono- 
liihal  statues  of  that  monarch,  in  red  Syenite  granite. 
These  are  now  covered  from  the  breast  downwards 
with  rubbish  and  fluvial  deposit,  but  were,  originally, 
including  their  chairs  or  bases,  39  feet  high.  Next 
succeeds  s court,  surrounded  by  a corridor  of  double 
columns,  190  feet  long  and  170  broad.  It  is  entered 
through  a portal  51  feet  in  height,  whose  pyramidal 
wings  are  inscribed  with  the  battles  of  Rame-see.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  court  a second  portal,  erected 
by  Amunoph  III.,  opens  upon  a colonnade  which 
leads  to  a smaller  court,  and  this  again  terminates 
with  a portico  composed  of  four  rows  of  columns, 
eight  in  each  row.  Beyond  the  third  portico  follows 
a considerable  number  of  apartments,  flanking  a 
sanctuary  on  the  walls  of  which  sre  represented  the 
birth  of  Amunoph,  aud  his  presentation  to  Amun. 

A dromos  of  andro- sphinxes,  and  various  build* 
ings  now  covered  with  sand  and  dried  mud,  formerly 
connected  the  quarter  of  eastern  Thebes,  represented 
by  [ uxor,  with  that  represented  by  Kamak.  Near 
to  the  latter  place  a portion  of  the  dromos  still 
exists,  and  a little  to  the  right  of  it  a second 
droning  of  criosphinzt*  branches  off*,  which  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  structures  in 
the  city.  It  led  up  to  the  palace  of  the  kings,  and 
consisted  of  a double  row  of  statues,  sixty  or  seventy 
in  number,  each  1 1 feet  distant  from  the  next*  and 
each  haring  a lion’s  body  and  a ram’s  head.  The 
SW.  entrance  of  the  palace  is  a lofty  portal,  followed 
by  four  spacious  courts  with  intervening  gateways. 

The  grandeur  of  the  palace  is,  in  some  degree, 
lessened  by  later  additions  to  its  plan,  for  on  the 
right  side  of  the  great  court  was  a cluster  of 
email  chambers,  while  on  its  left  were  only  two 
apartments.  Their  object  is  unknown,  but  they 
probably  served  as  lodgings  or  offices  for  the  royal 
attendants.  In  the  first  of  the  two  main  courts 
stand  two  obelisks  of  Thothmes  I.,  one  in  fragments, 
the  other  still  erect  and  uninjured.  In  a second 
court  to  the  right  of  the  first,  there  were  two  obelisks 
also  : the  one  which  remains  is  92  feet  high.  The 
oldest  portion  of  the  palace  of  Kamak  appears  to  be 
a few  chambers,  and  some  polygonal  columns  bearing 
the  shield  of  Sesortascn  I.  To  these — the  nucleus 
of  the  later  structures— Thothmes  HI.  made  consi- 
derable additions ; among  them  a chamber  whose 
sculptures  compose  the  great  Kamak  Tablet,  ao  im- 
portant a document  for  Aegyptian  chronology. 

But  the  Great  Court  is  surpassed  in  magnificence 
by  the  Great  Hall.  This  is  80  teet  in  height,  and  329 
feet  long  by  179  broad.  The  roof  is  supported  by  134 
columns,  12  in  the  centre  and  122  in  the  aisles. 
The  central  columns  are  each  6G  feet  high,  clear 
of  their  pedestals,  and  each  11  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pedestals  were  10  feet  high,  and  the  abacus 
over  their  capitals,  on  which  rested  the  architraves 
of  the  ceiling,  was  4 feet  in  depth.  The  columns 
were  each  about  27  feet  apart  from  one  unother. 
The  aisle-columns  stood  in  7 rows,  were  each  41 
feet  high,  and  9 feet  in  giith.  Light  and  air 
were  admitted  into  the  building  through  apertures 
in  the  side  walls.  The  founder  of  the  palace  was 
fietci-Menephthuh,  of  the  18th  dynasty ; but  or.c  reign 
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cannot  have  sufficed  for  building  so  gigantic  a court, 
and  we  know  indeed  not  only  that  many  of  the 
historical  bas-reliefs  which  cover  the  walls  were 
contributed  by  his  son  Rameses  II.,  but  also  that 
the  latter  added  to  the  Great  Hall,  on  its  NW. 
side,  a vast  hypethral  court,  275  feet  in  breadth, 
by  329  in  length.  This,  like  the  hall,  had  a 
double  row  of  columns  down  its  centre,  and  a 
covered  corridor  round  its  sides.  Four  gateways 
opening  to  the  four  quarters  gave  admission  into 
this  court:  and  to  the  principal  one  which  fronted 
the  Nile  an  avenue  of  crio-sphinxes  led  up,  headed 
by  two  granite  statues  of  Ramoses  II. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  spacious  courts  and 
their  annexed  balls  and  esplanades  were  erected  was 
perhaps  partly  religious,  and  partly  secular.  Though 
the  kings  of  the  18th  and  succeeding  dynasties  had 
ceased  to  be  cbief-priests,  they  still  retained  many 
ceremonial  functions,  and  the  sacred  calendar  of 
Aegypt  abounded  in  days  of  periodical  meetings  for 
religious  objects.  At  such  jHmcfjyrks  the  priests  alone 
were  a host,  and  the  people  were  not  excluded.  From 
the  sculptures  also  it  appears  that  the  Court  of  Royal 
Palaces  was  the  place  where  troops  were  reviewed, 
embassies  received,  captives  executed  or  distributed, 
and  the  spoils  or  honours  of  victory  apportioned. 
Both  temples  and  palaces  also  served  occasionally  for 
the  encampment  of  soldiers  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  temperature  of  the  Tbebaid  ren- 
dered vast  spaces  indispensable  for  the  congregation 
of  numbers,  and  utility  as  well  as  pomp  may  have 
combined  in  giving  their  colossal  scale  to  the  struc- 
tures of  the  Pharaohs. 

In  the  Great  Hall  a great  number  of  the  columns 
are  still  erect.  The  many  which  have  fallen  have 
been  undermined  by  water  loosening  the  soil  below: 
and  they  fall  the  more  easily,  because  the  archi- 
traves of  the  roof  no  longer  hold  them  upright. 
The  mo6t  costly  materials  were  employed  in  some 
parts  of  the  palace.  Cornices  of  the  finest  marble 
were  inlaid  with  ivory  mouldings  or  sheathed  with 
beaten  gold. 

These  were  the  principal  structures  of  the  eastern 
moiety  of  Thebes:  but  other  drotnoi  and  gateways 
stand  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  by  their 
sculptures  or  inscriptions  attest  that  the  Macedonian 
as  well  as  the  native  rulers  extended,  renovated,  or 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Country.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  dromos  which  connects  Ltucor 
with  Kamak  appears  from  its  remains  to  have 
been  originally  500  feet  in  length,  and  com- 
posed of  a double  row  of  ram- headed  lions  58  in 
number.  The  loftiest  of  Aegyptian  portals  stands 
at  its  SW.  extremity.  It  is  64  feet  high,  but 
without  the  usual  pyramidal  propyla.  It  is  indeed 
a work  of  the  Greek  era,  and  was  raised  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  I.  Raineses  IV.  and  Rameses  VIII.  added 
temples  and  a dromos  to  the  city.  Nor  was  Thebes 
without  its  benefactors  even  so  late  as  the  era  of  the 
Roman  Caesars.  The  name  of  Tiberius  was  inscribed 
on  one  of  its  temples;  and  Hadrian,  while  engaged  in 
his  general  survey  of  the  Empire,  directed  some  re- 
pairs or  additions  to  be  made  to  the  temple  of  Zeus- 
Ammon.  That  Thebes,  as  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
saw  it,  stood  upon  the  site  and  incorporated  the 
remains  of  a yet  more  ancient  city,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  its  sudden  expansion  under  the  18th 
dynasty  of  the  Thai  nobs,  as  well  as  by  extant  speci- 
mens of  its  architecture,  more  in  affinity  with  the 
monuments  S.  of  the  cataracts  than  with  the  proper 
Aegyptian  style.  It  seems  hardly  questionable  thul 
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Thebes  was  indebted  for  its  greatness  originally  to 
its  being  the  principal  centre  of  Ammon- worship, — a 
worship  which,  on  the  one  hand,  connected  it  with 
Meroe,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  Islands  of  the 
Libyan  desert.  The  strength  which  the  Thebaid 
and  its  capital  thus  acquired  not  only  enabled  it  to 
rise  superior  to  Abydus  in  the  earlier  period,  but  also 
to  expel  the  Assyrian  invaders  from  the  Delta.  It 
becomes  then  an  interesting  question  which  quarter 
of  Thebes  was  its  cradle?  Did  it  spread  itself  from 
the  eastern  or  the  western  shore  of  the  Nile?  Both 
Diodorus  and  Strabo  are  agreed  in  placing  the  M old 
town,”  with  its  Atnmonian  temple,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river;  and  this  site  too  was  the  more  acces- 
sible of  the  two,  whether  its  population  came  from 
the  left  or,  as  it  is  more  likely  they  did,  from  the 
right  shore.  Between  Luxor  and  Kamak  lies  the 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  site  of  the  earliest 
Diospolis.  Now  in  the  former  place  there  is  no  con- 
spicuous trace  of  Ammon  - worship,  whereas  the 
latter,  in  its  ram-headed  dromoi,  abounds  with  sym- 
bols of  it.  At  Kamak.  every  monument  attests  the 
presence  of  Ammon.  Osiris  indeed  appears  as  his 
son  or  companion  on  the  sculptures,  and  in  some  of 
the  temple-legends  they  wore  represented  as  joint 
founders  of  the  shrine.  But  Ammon  was  without 
doubt  the  elder  of  the  two.  We  may  accordingly 
infer  that  the  first  Thebes  stood  nearly  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Kamak,  at  a period  anterior  to  all 
record : that  it  expanded  towards  the  river,  and  was 
separated  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stream  and  of 
the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills  from  the 
necropolis.  'Finally,  that  as  its  population  became 
too  large  for  the  precincts  of  the  eastern  plain,  a 
suburb,  which  grew  into  a second  city,  arose  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile;  and  thus  the  original 
distinction  between  eastern  and  western  Thebes  par- 
tially disappeared,  and  the  river,  having  thencefor- 
ward habitations  on  both  its  banks,  no  longer  parted 
by  a broad  barrier  the  city  of  the  living  from  the  city 
of  the  dead. 

(Kenrick,  Ancient  Aegypt  under  the  Pharaoh s, 
toI.  i.  pp.  149—178;  Heeren,  Historical  Researches, 
Thebes  and  its  Monuments,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201—342; 
Champollion,  Lettres  sur  l Egypt*;  Hamilton, 
Aegyptiaca;  Belroni,  Travels , tfc.) 

The  territory  of  Thebes  was  named  Tiif.baxs  (q 
0r j§afj,  sc.  or  the  Upper 

Country,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 62),  the  modem  Sais  or 
PatJiros,  and  was  one  of  the  three  principal  divi- 
sions of  Aegypt.  Its  frontiers  to  the  S.  varied  ac- 
cordingly as  Aegypt  or  Aethiopia  preponderated,  the 
Theban  Phatoolis  at  times  ruling  over  the  region 
above  the  Cataracts  as  far  S.  as  Hiera  Sycainina 
lat.  23°  6'  N.;  while,  at  others,  the  kings  of  Meroe 
planted  their  garrisons  N.  of  Syeuc,  and,  at  one 
peri  oil,  occupied  the  Thcbais  itself.  But  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  Upper  Aegypt  were  Syene  to  S.,  lat. 
24°  5'  N.,  and  Hcrmnpolis  Magna  to  N.f  lat.  27°  45' 
N.  On  the  K.  it  was  bounded  by  the  Arabian,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Libyan  hills  and  desert.  As  rain 
seldom  falls  in  the  Thebais  (Herod,  iii.  10),  and  as 
its  general  surface  is  rocky  or  sandy,  the  breadth  of 
cultivable  land  dp|*ands  on  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  and  this  again  is  regulated  by  the  conformation 
of  the  banks  on  either  side.  For  a similar  cause 
the  population  of  the  Thebais  was  mostly  gathered 
into  towns  and  large  villages,  both  of  which  are 
often  dignified  by  ancient  writers  with  the  appella- 
tion of  cities.  But  numerous  cities  were  incom- 
patible with  the  physical  character  of  this  region, 
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and  its  population  must  have  been  considerably 
below  the  estimate  of  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  Thebais  was  divided  into  ten  nomes(Strab.xvii. 
p.  787),  and  consequently  ten  halls  in  the  Labyrinth 
were  appropriated  to  its  Nonarchs.  But  this  num- 
ber apparently  varied  with  the  boundaries  of  Upper 
Aegypt,  since  Pliny  (v.  9)  enumerates  .eleven,  and 
other  writers  mention  fourteen  Nome*.  The  physical 
aspect  of  the  Thebais  requires  especial  notice,  since 
it  differed,  both  geologically  and  in  its  Fauna  and 
Flora,  from  that  of  Lower  Aegypt. 

For  the  most  part  it  is  a narrow  valley,  inter- 
sected by  the  river  and  bonnded  by  a double  line  of 
hills,  lofty  and  abrupt  on  the  eastern  or  Arabian 
side,  lower  and  interrupted  by  sandy  plains  and 
valleys  on  the  Libyan  or  western.  The  desert 
on  either  side  produces  a stunted  vegetation  of  shrubs 
and  herbs,  which  emit  a slight  aromatic  odour.  The 
cultivable  soil  is  a narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  the 
Nile,  forming,  with  its  bright  verdure,  a strong  con- 
trast to  the  brown  and  arid  hue  of  the  surrounding 
district.  The  entire  breadth  of  this  valley,  inclu- 
ding the  river,  does  not  exceed  1 1 miles,  and  some- 
times is  contracted  by  the  rocky  banks  of  the 
Nile  even  to  two. 

Upper  Aegypt  belongs  to  Nubia  rather  than  to 
the  Heptanomis  or  the  Delta.  Herodotus  (iii.  10) 
was  mistaken  in  his  statement  that  rain  never  falls 
in  the  Thebais.  It  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence. 
Showers  fall  annually  during  four  or  fire  days  in 
each  year,  and  about  ouce  in  eight  or  ten  years 
heavy  rains  fill  the  torrent-beds  of  the  mountains, 
and  convert  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  Nile  into 
temporary  pools.  That  this  was  so  even  in  the  age 
of  Uecataeus  and  Herodotus  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  lions  on  the  cornices  of  the 
Theban  temples  have  tubes  in  their  mouths  to  let 
the  water  off. 

But  the  fertility  of  the  Thebais  depends  on  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  From  Syene  nearly  to  Lato- 
polis,  lat.  25°  17'  N.,the  cultivable  soil  is  a narrow 
rim  of  alluvial  deposit,  bounded  by  steep  walls  ot 
sandstone.  On  the  Arabian  shore  were  the  quarries 
from  which  the  great  temples  of  Upper  Aegypt  were 
constructed.  At  Apollinopolis  Magna  (Edfu)  the 
sandstone  disappears  from  the  W.  hank  of  tiie 
river,  and  on  the  E.  it  extends  but  a little  below 
that  city.  Four  miles  below  Eilithya,  the  lime- 
stone region  begins,  and  stretches  down  nearly  to 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  descending  on  the  Libyan 
side  in  terraoes  to  the  Mediterranean.  At  this  . 
point  a greater  breadth  of  land  is  cultivable,  and  in 
the  Arabian  hills  deep  gorges  open  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  the  vaileya 
that  run  from  Eilithya  in  a SE.  direction  to  Bere- 
nice, and  from  Coptos,  past  the  porphyry  quarries, 
to  Cooseir  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  tanks  and  stations 
for  the  caravans  which  the  Theban  Pharaohs  or  the 
Ptolemies  constructed  in  these  valleys  are  still  occa- 
sionally found  buried  in  the  sand.  At  Latopolis  the 
Nile-valley  is  nearly  5 miles  wide,  but  it  is  again 
contracted  by  the  rocks  at  Gebelein , where,  owing  to 
the  precipitous  character  of  tbe  banks,  the  road  quits 
the  river  and  crosses  the  eastern  desert  to  Hcrmonthis. 

The  next  material  expansion  of  the  Nile-valley  ia 
at  the  plain  of  Thebes.  At  this  point  both  chains 
of  hills  curve  boldly  away  from  the  river,  and  leave 
an  area  of  more  than  5 miles  in  length  and  3 in 
breadth.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  plain 
the  banks  again  contract,  and  at  Goumek  are 
almost  close  to  the  Nile.  Re-opeuing  again,  the 
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borders  of  the  stream  as  far  as  Hermopolls  Magna, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Tbebaid,  generally  ex- 
tend inland  on  the  E.  aide  about  one  mile  and  a half, 
on  the  W.  about  two  miles.  They  do  not  indeed  ob- 
serve an  unbroken  line,  but  the  alluvial  soil,  where 
the  mouths  of  the  collateral  valleys  permit,  occa- 
sionally stretches  much  further  into  the  country. 
Canals  and  dykes  in  the  Pharaonic  period  admitted 
and  retained  the  Nile's  deposit  to  an  extent  unknown 
either  in  Grecian,  Roman,  or  modern  eras. 

Seen  from  the  river  the  Thebaid,  in  the  flourishing 
periods  of  Aegypt,  presented  a wide  and  animated 
spectacle  of  cultivation  and  industry,  wherever  the 
honks  admitted  of  room  for  cities  or  villages.  Of  the 
acenery  of  the  Nile,  its  teeming  population  and  mul- 
titudinous river-craft,  mention  has  already  been  made 
in  the  article  NlLua  Among  many  others,  the  fol- 
lowing objects  were  beheld  by  those  who  travelled 
from  Syene  to  Hermopolls.  At  first  the  general 
appearance  of  the  shoree  is  barren  and  dreary. 
Koum-Ombos , the  ancient  Ombi,  would  first  arrest 
attention  by  the  brilliant  colours  of  its  temples,  and, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  festivals  held 
in  honour  of  the  crocodile- headed  deity  Sevak.  At 
times  also,  if  we  may  credit  the  Roman  satirist 
(Juvenal,  SaL  xv.),  the  shore  at  Ombi  was  the 
scene  of  bloody  frays  with  the  crocodile  extermi- 
nators from  Tentyra.  Sixteen  miles  below  Ombi  was 
the  seat  of  the  special  worship  of  the  Nile,  which 
at  this  point,  owing  to  the  escarped  form  of  its  sand- 
stone banks,  admits  of  a narrow  road  only  on  either 
side,  and  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of 
Aegypt.  Here  too,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  especially 
are  the  vast  quarries  of  stone  which  supplied  the  | 
Theban  architects  with  their  durable  and  beautiful 
materials.  Various  landing-places  from  tlio  river 
gave  access  to  those  quarries;  the  names  of  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  xviiith  dynasty,  { 
their  wars  and  triumphs,  are  recorded  on  the  rocks; 
and  blocks  of  stone  and  monolithal  shrines  are  still 
risible  in  their  galleries.  The  temples  of  Apollino- 
polis  Magna  (Edfu),  the  hypogaea  of  Eililhya, 
Thebes  occupying  either  bank,  Copt  os,  long  the  seat 
of  Aegyptian  commerce  with  India,  the  temples  of 
Atlior  and  Isis  at  Tentyra,  the  mouth  of  the  ancient 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  canal  of  Jusuf  at  Diospolis 
Parva,  the  necropolis  of  Abydos,  near  which  runs  the 
highroad  to  the  greater  Oasis,  the  linen-works  and 
stone-masons’  yards  of  Cbemmis  or  Panopolis 
(11  kh min),  the  sepulchral  chambers  at  Lycopolia, 

* and,  finally,  the  superb  portico  of  Hermopolis  Magna, 
all  evince,  within  a compass  of  about  380  miles, 
the  wealth,  enterprise,  and  teeming  population  of 
Upper  Aegypt. 

The  vegetation  of  this  region  annoonces  the  ap- 
proach  to  the  tropics.  The  productions  of  the  desert, 
stunted  shrubs  and  trees,  resemble  those  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Libyan  wastes.  But  wherever  the  Nile  fer- 
tilises, the  trees  and  plants  belong  rather  to  Aethiopia 
than  to  the  lower  country.  The  sycamore  nearly  dis- 
appears: the  Theban  palm  and  the  date-palm  take  its 
place.  The  lotus  (Nymphaea  Lotus  and  Nymphaea 
cnerulea ) is  as  abundant  in  the  Thebais  as  the 
papyrus  in  the  Delta.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Upper  Land : its  blue  and  white  caps  enliven  the  pools 
and  canals,  and  representations  of  them  furnished 
a frequent  and  graceful  ornament  to  architecture. 
Its  bulb  afforded  a plentiful  and  nutritious  diet  to 
the  poorer  classes.  The  deserts  of  the  Thebais, 
which  in  Christian  times  swarmed  with  monasteries 
and  hermitages,  contained  the  wolf,  hyaena,  and 
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jackal : but  tbe  larger  carnivorous  animals  of  Libya 
were  rarely  seen  in  Aegypt.  (Herod,  ii.  65.)  In  the 
1‘haraonic  times  tbe  hippopotamus  was  found  in  the 
Nile  below  the  Cataracts  : more  recently  it  has  sel- 
dom been  found  N.  of  them.  The  crocodile,  being  an 
object  of  worship  in  several  of  tbe  Theban  nomes, 
whs  doubtless  more  abundant  than  it  is  now.  From 
both  papyri  and  sculpture*  we  know  that  the  The- 
ban landowners  possessed  homed  cattle  and  sheep 
in  abundance,  although  they  kept  the  latter  for  their 
wool  and  milk  principally;  and  the  chariots  of 
Thebes  attest  tbe  breeding  and  traiuing  of  horses. 
From  extant  drawings  on  tbe  monuments  we  know 
also  that  horticulture  was  a favourite  occupation  in 
Upper  Aegypt. 

The  population  of  the  Thebais  was  probably  of  a 
purer  Aegyptian  stamp  than  that  of  the  Delta  ; at 
least  its  admixtures  were  derived  from  Arabia  or 
Meroe  rather  than  from  Phoenicia  or  Greece.  Its 
revolutions,  too,  proceeded  from  the  south,  and  it 
was  comparatively  unaffected  by  those  of  the  Lowrr 
Country.  Even  as  late  as  tbe  age  of  Tiberius,  a u 
14  37,  the  land  was  prosperous,  as  is  proved  by 

the  extension  and  restoration  of  so  many  of  its  puL- 
lic  monuments ; and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  that  its  ruin  was  consummated  by  the  in- 
road of  tbe  Blemmyes,  and  other  barbarous  tribes 
from  Nubia  and  the  Andrian  desert.  [W.  B.  D.J 

THEBAE  (0qff<u,  orig.  ©IjStj.  Dor.  OtjSo  : Eth, 
0if6cubs,  fern.  (h)€ats,  Theban  us,  fern.  Thebais),  the 
chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was  situated  in  the  southern 
plain  of  the  country,  which  is  divided  from  tbe 
northern  by  the  ridge  of  Oncbestus.  Both  these 
plains  are  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  contained 
for  a long  time  two  separate  confederacies,  of  which 
Ore  home  dus  in  the  north  and  Thebes  in  the  south 
were  the  two  leading  cities. 

I.  History. 

No  city  in  Greece  possessed  such  long  continued 
celebrity  as  Thebes.  Athens  and  Sparta,  which 
were  tire  centres  of  Grecian  political  life  in  the 
historical  period,  were  poor  in  mythical  renown; 
while  Argo*  and  Mycenae,  whose  mythical  annals 
are  full  of  glorious  recollections,  sank  into  compa- 
rative insignificance  in  historical  times,  and  My- 
cenae indeed  was  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Greece 
soon  after  the  Persian  wars.  But  in  the  mythi- 
cal ages  Thebes  shone  pre-eminent,  while  in  later 
times  she  always  maintained  her  place  as  tbo  third 
city  of  Greece;  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was 
for  a short  period  the  ruling  city.  The  most  cele- 
brated Grecian  legends  cluster  round  Thebes  as  their 
centre;  and  her  two  sieges,  and  the  fortunes  of  her 
royal  bouses,  were  tbo  favourite  subjects  of  the  tragic 
muse.  It  was  the  native  city  of  the  great  seer 
Teiresias  and  of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It 
was  tbe  reputed  birthplace  of  the  two  deities  Dionysus 
and  Hercules,  whence  Thebes  is  said  by  Sophocles  to 
! be  “ the  only  city  where  mortal  women  are  the  mo- 
thers of  gods  (t»5  51)  piroy  rinrovoip  al  <3m)to1 
3«ouj,  Fragm.  ap.  Dicaearch,  § 17,  ed.  M idler; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  253.) 

According  to  the  generally  received  tradition, 
Thebes  was  founded  by  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  a 
Phoenician  colony,  who  called  tbe  city  Cadmkia 
(Ka&ptia),  a name  which  was  afterwards  confined 
to  the  citadel.  In  the  Odyssey,  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus,  the  two  sons  of  Antiope  by  Zeus,  nre  repre- 
sented a.'  the  first  founders  of  Thebes  and  the  first 
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builders  of  its  walls.  (Od.  si.  262.)  But  the  logo- 
gra  pliers  placed  Amphion  and  Zethus  lower  down 
in  the  aeries,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  legends 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Cadmus 
are  related  elsewhere.  [Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth. 
art.  Cadmus.]  The  five  Sparti,  who  were  the  only 
survivors  of  the  warriors  sprung  from  the  dragon's 
teeth,  were  the  reputed  ancestors  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Thebes,  which  bore  the  name  of  Sparti 
down  to  the  latest  times.  It  is  probable  that  the 
name  of  their  families  gave  origin  to  the  fable  of  the 
sowing  of  the  dragon’s  teeth.  It  appears  certain 
that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  called 
Cadmeii  (KaSpeuM,  388,  391,  v.  807,  s. 

288,  Od.  xi.  276)  or  Cadmeiones  (Kafyi«fwK«t.  //. 
iv.  385,  v.  804,  xxiii.  680),  and  that  the  southern 
plain  of  Boeotia  was  originally  called  the  Cadmeian 
land  (Kafytyfr  yfj,  Thuc.  i.  12).  The  origin  of 
these  Cadmeians  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute 
among  modem  scholars.  K.  O.  Muller  considers 
Cadmus  a god  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  and 
maintains  that  the  Cadmeians  are  the  same  as  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians ; Welcker  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  Cadmeians  were  a Cretan  colony; 
while  other  writers  adhere  to  the  old  traditions  that 
the  Cadmeians  were  Phoenicians  who  introduced  the 
use  of  letters  into  Greece.  (MUller,  Orchomenos.  p. 
Ill,  seq.,  2nd  ed.;  Thirlwall,  Hut.  of  Greece,  vol. 
i.  p.  111.)  It  is  useless,  however,  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  a subject  respecting  which  we  possess 
no  materials  for  arriving  at  a satisfactory  conclusion. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  to  the 
Phoenicians  for  their  alphabet;  but  whether  the 
Cadmeians  were  a Phoenician  colony  or  some  other 
race  must  be  left  uncertain. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  legendary  history  of 
Thebes.  Cadmus  had  one  son,  Polydorns,  and  four 
daughters,  Ino,  Semele,  Autonoe,  and  Agave,  all  of 
whom  are  celebrated  in  the  mythical  annals.  The 
tales  respecting  them  are  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
and  Myth.,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
here  that  Ino  became  the  wife  of  Athamas  and  the 
mother  of  Melicertes  ; Semele  was  beloved  by  Zeus 
and  became  the  mother  of  the  god  Dionysus;  AutonoB 
was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  hunter  Actaeon, 
who  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  Artemis; 
and  Agave  was  the  mother  of  Pentheus,  who,  when 
Cadmus  became  old,  succeeded  him  as  king  of 
Thebes,  and  whose  miserable  end  in  attempting  to 
resist  the  worship  of  Dionysus  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Bacchae  of  Euripides.  After  the  death  of 
Pentheus,  Cadmus  retired  to  the  Illyrians,  and 
his  son  Polydorns  became  king  of  Thebes.  Poly- 
doros  is  succeeded  by  his  son  LabdAcus,  who  leaves 
at  his  death  an  infant  son  Laius.  The  throne  is 
usurped  by  Lyeus,  whose  brother  Nvcteus  is  the 
father  of  Antiope,  who  becomes  by  Zeus  the 
mother  of  the  twin  sons,  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Nycteus  having  died,  Antiope  is  exposed  to  the  per- 
secutions of  her  uncle  Lyeus  and  his  cruel  wife 
Direc,  till  at  length  her  two  sons,  Amphion  and 
Zethus,  revenge  her  wrongs  and  become  kings  of 
Thebes.  They  fortify  the  city  ; and  Amphion,  who 
had  been  taught  by  Hermes,  jxwsessed  such  exquisite 
skill  on  the  lyre,  that  the  stones,  obedient  to  his 
strains,  moved  of  their  own  accord,  and  formed  the 
wall  (“  tnovit  Amphion  lapides  canendo,"  Hor.  Corm. 
Ui.  11).  The  remainder  of  the  legend  of  Amphion 
and  Zethus  need  not  be  related;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  remarked,  that  the 
whole  story  was  originally  unconnected  with  the 
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Cadmeian  family,  as  it  still  stands  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  has  been  interwoven  by  the  logographers  into 
the  series  of  the  Cadmeian  myths.  In  order  to  re- 
concile the  Homeric  account  of  the  building  of  the 
city  by  Amphion  and  Zethus  with  the  usually  received 
legend  of  its  foundation  by  Cadmus,  it  was  repre- 
sented by  later  writers  that,  while  Cadmus  founded 
the  Cadmeia,  Amphion  and  Zethus  built  the  lover 
city  (tV  t6\iv  tV  Kcfrw),  and  gave  to  the  united 
city  the  name  of  Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  5.  §§  2,  6.) 

After  Amphion  and  Zethus,  Laius  betaine  king 
of  Thebes;  and  with  him  commences  the  memorable 
story  of  Oedipus  and  his  family,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  here.  When  Oedipus  waa 
expelled  from  Thebes,  after  discovering  that  he  had 
murdered  hia  father  laius  and  married  his  mother 
Jocasta,  his  two  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynices 
quarrelled  for  their  father’s  throne.  Their  disputes 
led  to  the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  by  the  Argivo 
Adrastus,  two  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
legendary  history  of  Greece.  Tliey  farmed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  two  epic  poems,  called  the  Thehais  ami 
the  Epigoni,  which  were  consideml  only  inferior  to 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Polynices,  having  been 
driven  ont  of  Thebes  by  Eteocles,  retires  to  Arg*« 
and  obtains  the  aid  of  Adrastus,  the  king  of  the 
city,  to  reinstate  him  in  hia  rights.  Polynices  and 
Adrastus  are  joined  by  five  other  heroes,  making 
the  confederacy  known  under  the  name  of  the 
M Seven  against  Thebes."  The  names  of  these 
seven  chiefs  were  Adrastus,  AmphiarSus,  Cspaneus, 
Hippomedon,  Parthenopoeus,  Tydeua, and  Polynices; 
but  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  lists,  as  we  shall 
notice  more  fully  below:  and  Aeschylus  {Sept.  e. 
Theh.  461)  in  particular  omits  Adrastus.  and  in- 
serts Eteocles  in  his  place.  The  Seven  Chiefs  ad- 
vanced against  Thebes,  ami  each  attacked  one  of 
the  celebrated  gates  of  the  city.  Polynices  and 
Eteocles  fell  by  each  other’s  hands;  and  In  the 
general  engagement  which  followed  the  combat  of 
the  two  brothers,  the  Argives  were  defeated,  and  all 
their  chiefs  slain,  with  ths  exception  of  Adrastus, 
who  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Anion, 
the  offspring  of  Poseidon.  A few  years  afterwnrds 
the  sons  of  tlie  Seven  Chiefs  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes,  to  avenge  their  fathers’  fate, 
hence  called  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  or  Descendants. 
This  expedition  was  also  led  by  Adrastus,  and 
consisted  of  Aegialeus,  son  of  Adrastus,  Thersander, 
■on  of  Polynices,  Alcmacon  and  Amphilochns,  sons 
of  AmphinrSus,  Diumedes,  son  of  Tydeus,  Stliene- 
letis,  son  of  Cap&neus,  and  Promachus,  son  of  Par- 
thenopaeus. The  Epigoni  gained  a victory  over 
the  Cadmeians  at  the  river  Glisas,  and  drove  them 
within  their  walls.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  seer 
Teiresias,  the  Cadmeians  abandoned  the  city,  and 
retired  to  the  Illyrians  under  the  guidance  of 
Laodainas,  son  of  Adrastus.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  § 4; 
Herod,  v.  57 — 61  ; Pa  us.  ix.  5.  § 13  ; Died.  iv. 
65,  66.)  The  Epigoni  thus  became  masters  of 
Thebes,  and  placed  Thersander,  son  of  Polynices,  on 
the  Throne.  (For  a full  account  of  the  legends  of 
Thebes,  see  Grote,  Hint,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  xiv.) 
According  to  the  mythical  chronology,  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes  took  place  20  years  before 
the  Trojan  expedition  and  30  years  before  tho 
capture  of  Troy;  and  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  waa 
placed  14  years  after  the  first  expedition  against 
Thebes,  and  consequently  only  4 years  before  the 
dejwrture  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy.  (Cfintoo, 
F.  H.  voL  L p.  140.) 
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There  is  another  important  event  in  the  mythical 
times  of  Thebes,  which  was  not  interwoven  with  the 
series  of  the  legends  already  related.  This  is  the 
birth  of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  and  the  important  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  to  his  native  city  by  his 
war  against  Orchomenus.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Thebans  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Krginus, 
king  of  Orchomenus;  but  that  they  were  delivered 
from  the  tribute  by  Hercules,  who  inarched  against 
Orchomenus,  and  greatly  reduced  its  power  (Paus.  ix. 
37.  § 2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414  ; Diod.  iv.  18).  This 
legend  lias  probably  arisen  from  the  historical  fact, 
that  Orchomenus  was  at  one  time  the  moat  power- 
ful city  in  Boeotia,  and  held  even  Thebes  in  sub- 
jection. 

Thebes  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  its  celebrated  seven  gates  (JL  iv.  406, 
Od.  xL  263);  but  its  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which  fought  against 
Troy,  as  it  was  probably  supposed  not  to  have  re- 
covered from  its  recent  devastation  by  the  E{>igorii. 
Later  writers,  however,  related  that  Theraaoder,  the 
son  of  Polynices,  accompanied  Agamemnon  to  Troy, 
and  was  slain  in  Mysia  by  Telephus,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege;  and  that  upon  his  death 
the  Thebans  chose  Peneleos  as  their  leader,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tender  age  of  Tisameuus,  the  son  of 
Thersander.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §§  14,  15.)  In  the 
Iliad  (ii.  494)  Peneleos  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Boeotians,  but  is  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  Thebes. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Thucydides,  the 
Cadraeians  continued  in  possession  of  Thebes  till 
60  years  after  the  Trojan  War,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  tbeir  city  and  country  by  the  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  tribe,  who  migrated  from  Thessaly. 
(Thuc.  i.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p»  401.)  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  genuine  tradition ; but  as  Homer  giveB 
the  name  of  Boeotians  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try called  Boeotia  in  later  times,  Thucydides  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  the  authority  of  the  poet  with 
the  other  tradition,  by  the  supposition  that  a portion 
of  the  Aeolic  Boeotians  had  settled  in  Boeotia  pre- 
viously, and  that  these  were  the  Boeotians  who  sailed 
against  Troy.  According  to  other  accounts,  Thebes 
was  taken  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians  during 
the  Trojan  War,  and  its  inhabitants  driven  into  exile 
in  Thessaly,  whence  they  returned  at  a later  period. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  401;  Diod.  xix.  53,) 

Pausanias  gives  us  a list  of  the  kings  of  Thebes, 
the  successors  of  Tisamenus,  till  the  kingly  dignity 
was  abolished  and  a republic  established  in  its  place 
(ix.  5.  § 16).  But,  with  the  exception  of  one  event, 
we  know*  absolutely  nothing  of  Theban  history,  till 
the  dispute  between  Thebes  and  Piataea  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 

The  event  to  which  we  allude  is  the  legislation  of 
Philolaus,  the  Corinthian,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Dioclee,  also  a Corinthian,  and  the  victor  in  the 
Olympian  games,  n.  c.  728.  Both  Philolaus  and 
Diodes  left  their  native  city  and  settled  at  Thebes, 
where  the  former  drew  up  a code  of  laws  for  the 
Thebans,  of  which  one  or  two  particulars  are  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  (PoL  ii.  9.  §§  6,  7.)  At  the 
time  when  Thebes  first  appears  in  history,  we  find 
it  under  an  oligarchical  form  of  government,  and  the 
head  of  a political  confederation  of  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  Boeotian  cities.  The  greater  cities  of 
Boeotia  were  members  of  this  confederation,  and  the 
smaller  towns  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of  these 
cities  in  a state  of  dependence.  [Boeotia,  p.  415.J 
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The  affairs  of  the  confederation  were  managed  by 
certain  magistrates  or  generals,  called  Boeotarchs,  of 
whom  there  were  eleven  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Delium  (b.  c.  424).  two  being  elected  by  Thebes, 
and  one  apparently  by  each  of  the  other  members  of 
the  confederation  (Thuc.  iv.  91).  But  the  real 
authority  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans, 
who  used  the  power  of  the  confederation  with  an  al- 
most exclusive  view  to  Theban  interests,  and  kept  the 
other  states  in  virtual  subjection. 

The  first  well-known  event  in  Grecian  bistory  is 
the  dispute,  already  mentioned,  between  Thebes  and 
Piataea.  The  Plataeans,  discontented  with  the 
supremacy  of  Thebe withdrew  from  the  Boeotian 
confederation,  and  surrendered  their  city  to  the 
Athenians.  This  led  to  a war  between  the  Thebans 
and  Athenians,  in  which  the  Thebans  were  defeated 
and  compelled  to  cede  to  the  Plataeans  the  territory 
S.  of  the  Asopus,  which  was  made  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states.  (Herod,  vi.  108;  Thuc. 
iii.  68.)  The  interference  of  Athens  upon  this 
occasion  was  bitterly  resented  by  Thebes,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  long  enmity  between  the 
two  states,  which  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  course  of  Grecian  history.  This  event  is 
usually  placed  in  b.c.  519,  upon  the  authority  of 
Thucydides  (L  c.);  but  Mr.  Grote  brings  forward 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  most  have  taken 
place  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athena 
in  b.  c.  510.  (Hist,  of  Grtect^  vol.  iv.  p.  222.) 
The  hatred  which  the  Thebans  felt  against  the 
Athenians  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty 
in  the  great  struggle  against  the  Persian  power. 
But  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  427)  the 
Theban  orator  pleaded  that  tbeir  alliance  with 
Persia  was  not  the  fault  of  the  nation,  but  of  a few 
individuals  who  then  exercised  despotic  power. 
(Tbuc.  iii  62.)  At  the  battle  of  Piataea,  however, 
the  Thebans  showed  no  such  reluctance,  but  fought 
resolutely  against  the  Athenians,  who  were  posted 
opposite  to  them.  (Herod,  ix.  67.)  Eleveu  days 
after  the  battle  the  victorious  Greeks  appeared  before 
Thebes,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender 
their  medising  leaders,  who  were  immediately  put 
to  death,  without  any  trial  or  other  investigation. 
(Herod,  ix.  87,  88.)  Thebes  had  lost  so  much 
credit  by  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  Persian 
invasion,  that  she  was  unable  to  assert  her  former 
supremacy  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  which 
were  ready  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
would  doubtless  have  established  their  complete 
independence,  bad  not  Sparta  supported  the  Thebans 
in  maintaining  their  ascendency  in  the  Boeotian 
confederation,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
Boeotian  cities  as  the  allies  of  Sparta  against  Athens. 
With  this  view  the  Spartans  assisted  the  Thebans 
in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  their  city,  and 
compelled  the  Boeotian  cities  by  force  of  arms  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  (Diod.  xi. 
81;  Justin,  iii.  6.)  In  b.c.  457  the  Athenians 
sent  an  army  into  Boeotia  to  oppose  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian forces  in  that  country,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  the  latter  near  Tanagra.  Sixty-two  days  after 
l this  battle  (b.c.  456),  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  returned  home,  the  Athenians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Myronidea,  invaded  Boeot:i  a second  time. 
This  time  they  met  with  the  most  signal  success. 
At  the  battle  of  Oenophyta  they  defeated  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians,  and  ob- 
tained in  consequence  possession  of  Thebes  and  of 
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the  other  Boeotian  towns.  A democratical  form  of 
government  was  established  ill  the  different  cities, 
and  the  oligarchical  leaders  were  driven  into  exile. 
(Thuc.  i.  108;  Died.  xi.  81.)  This  state  of  things 
lasted  barely  ten  years;  the  democracy  established 
at  Thebes  was  ill-conducted  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  2. 
§ 6);  and  in  n.c.  447  the  various  Boeotian  exiles, 
combining  their  forces,  made  themselves  masters  of 
Orchomenus,  Cbaeroncia,  and  some  other  places. 
The  Athenians  sent  an  army  into  Boeotia  under  the 
command  of  Tolmides;  but  this  general  was  slain  in 
battle,  together  with  many  of  his  men,  while  a still 
larger  number  were  taken  prisoners.  To  recover  these 
prisoners,  the  Athenians  agreed  to  relinquish  their 
power  over  Thebes  and  the  other  Boeotian  cities. 
The  democratical  governments  were  overthrown ; the 
exiles  were  restored;  and  Thebes  again  became  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Athens.  (Thuc.  i.  113,  iii.  62; 
Diod.  xii.  6.)  The  Thebans  were  indeed  more  anti- 
Athenian  than  wore  the  Spartans  themselves,  and 
were  the  first  to  commence  the  Peloponnesian  War 
by  their  attempt  to  snrprise  I’lataea  in  the  night, 
B.c.  431.  The  history  of  this  attempt,  and  of  the 
subsequent  siege  and  capture  of  the  city,  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Plataea.  [Plataea.]  Throughout 
the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Thebans  continued  the 
active  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  Athenians;  and  upon 
its  close  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  they  joined 
the  Corinthians  in  urging  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
destroy  Athens,  and  sell  its  population  into  slavery. 
(Xeu.  Util.  ii.  2.  § 19.)  But  soon  after  this  event 
the  feelings  of  the  Thebans  towards  Athens  became 
materially  changed  in  consequence  of  their  jealousy 
of  S|«rta.  who  had  refused  the  allies  all  participation 
in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  and  who  now  openly  aspired 
to  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  (Plut.  Lyt.  27 ; Justin, 
vL  10.)  They  consequently  viewed  with  hostility 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens  as  the  supporters  of  the 
Spartan  power,  and  gave  a friendly  welcome  to  the 
Athenian  exiles.  It  was  from  Thebes  that  Tbrasy- 
buliu  and  the  other  exiles  started  upon  their  enter- 
prise of  seizing  the  Peiraeeus;  and  they  were  sup- 
jtorted  upon  this  occasion  by  Ismcnias  and  other 
Theban  citizens.  (Xen.  HtlL  ii.  4.  § 2.)  So  im- 
portant was  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Thebans 
on  this  occasion  that  Thasybulus,  after  his  success, 
showed  his  gratitude  by  dedicating  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  colossal  statues  of  this  god  and  Athena. 
(Paus.  ix.  1 1.  § 6.) 

The  hostile  feelings  of  Thebes  towards  Sparta 
continued  to  increase,  and  soon  produced  the  most 
important  results.  When  Agesilaus  was  crossing 
over  into  Asia  in  B.  C.  397,  in  order  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  Persians,  the  Thelnans  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  expedition,  and  they  rudely 
interrupted  Agesilaus  when  he  was  in  the  act  of 
offering  sacrifices  nt  Aulis,  in  imitation  of  Aga- 
memnon; an  insult  which  the  Spartan  king  never 
forgave.  (Xen.  I ItlL  iii.  5.  § 5;  Plut.  Age*.  6; 
Paus.  iii.  9.  §§  3 — 5.)  During  the  absence  of 
Agesilaus  in  Asia,  Tithraustes,  the  satrap  of  Asia 
Minor,  sent  an  envoy  to  Greece  to  distribute  large 
snms  of  money  among  the  leading  men  in  the 
Grecian  cities,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  make 
war  against  Sparta.  But  before  a coalition  could 
be  formed  for  this  purpose,  a separate  war  broke 
out  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  called  by  Diodorus 
(xiv.  81)  the  Boeotian  war.  A quarrel  having 
arisen  between  the  Opuntian  Locrians  aud  the 
Phocians  respecting  a strip  of  border  land,  the 
Thebans  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former  and 
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invaded  Phods.  Thereupon  the  Phocians  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  delighted 
to  haTe  an  opportunity  of  avenging  the  affronts 
they  had  received  from  the  Thebans.  (Xen.  HtlL 
iii.  5.  §§  3 — 5;  Paus.  iii.  9.  § 9.)  The  Lacedae- 
monians made  active  preparations  to  invade  Boeotia. 
Lvsander,  who  had  been  foremost  in  promoting 
the  war,  was  to  lay  siege  to  Haliartus,  under  the 
walls  of  which  town  Pausanias  was  to  join  him  on 
a given  day  with  the  united  Lacedaemonian  and 
Peloponnesian  forces.  Thus  menaced,  the  Thebans 
applied  for  assistance  to  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Athenians,  who  readily  responded  to  their  appeal, 
though  their  city  was  still  undefended  by  walls,  and 
they  bad  no  ships  to  resist  the  maritime  power  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  He IL  iii.  5.  § 16;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p. 
258.)  Orchomenus,  however,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt  from  Thebes,  ami  joined  Lvsander 
in  his  attack  upon  Haliartus.  (Xen.  HelL  iii.  5. 
§ 17;  Plut  Lyt.  28.)  The  death  of  Lvsander 
under  the  walls  of  Haliartus,  which  was  followed  by 
the  retreat  of  Pausanias  from  Boeotia,  emboldened 
the  enemies  of  Sparta;  and  not  only  Alliens,  but 
Corinth.  Argos,  and  some  of  the  other  Grecian  states 
joined  Thebes  in  a league  against  Sparta.  In  the 
following  year  (b.  c.  394)  the  war  was  transferred 
to  the  territory  of  Corinth;  and  60  powerful  were 
the  confederates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  recalled 
Agesilaus  from  Asia.  In  the  month  of  August 
Agesilaus  reached  Boeotia  on  his  homeward  march, 
and  found  the  confederate  army  drawn  up  in  the 
plain  of  Coroneia  to  oppose  him.  The  right  wing 
and  centre  of  his  army  were  victorious,  but  the 
Tlu-baus  completely  defeated  the  Orchoinenians, 
who  formed  the  left  wing.  The  victorious  Thebans 
now  faced  about,  in  order  to  regain  the  rest  of  their 
army,  which  bad  retreated  to  Mount  Helicon. 
Agesilaus  advanced  to  meet  them;  and  the  conflict 
which  ensued  wax  one  of  the  most  terrible  that 
bad  yet  taken  place  in  Grecian  warfare.  The 
Thebans  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way 
through,  but  not  without  great  loss.  This  was  tho 
first  time  that  the  Thebans  hod  fought  a pitched 
battle  with  the  Spartanx;  and  the  valour  which 
they  showed  on  this  occasion  was  a prelude  to  tho 
victories  which  were  soon  to  overthrow  the  Spartan 
supremacy  in  Greece.  (Xen.  HtlL  iv.  3.  §§ 
15—21.) 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  events  somewhat  at 
length  iu  order  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  Theban 
power;  but  the  subsequent  history  most  be  related 
more  briefly.  After  the  battle  of  Coroneia  the  course 
of  events  appeared  at  first  to  deprive  Thebes  of  tho 
ascendency  she  had  lately  acquired.  The  peace  of 
Antulcidas  (b.  c.  387),  which  was  concluded  under 
the  influence  of  Sparta,  guaranteed  the  independence 
of  all  the  Grecian  cities  ; and  though  the  Thebans  at 
first  claimed  to  take  the  oath,  not  in  their  own  behalf 
alone,  but  for  the  Boeotian  confederacy  in  general, 
they  were  compelled  by  their  euemy  Agcsilau*  to 
swear  to  the  treaty  for  their  own  city  alone,  since 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  contend  single- 
handed  with  the  whole  power  of  Spurta  and  her 
alliea.  (Xen.  HtlL  v.  1.  §§  32,  33.)  By  this  oath 
the  Thebans  virtually  renounced  their  supremacy 
over  the  Boeotiau  cities;  and  Agesilaus  hastened  to 
exert  all  the  Si^artan  power  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  Thebes.  Not  only  was  the  independenco 
of  the  Boeotian  cities  proclaimed,  and  a legal  oligarchy 
organised  in  each  city  hostile  to  Thebes  and  favour- 
able to  Sparta,  but  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  were 
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stationed  in  Orchumenus  and  Thespiae  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  Boeotia,  and  the  city  of  Plataea  was  re- 
built to  serve  as  an  outpost  of  the  Spartan  power. 
(Pans.  ix.  1.  § 4).  A more  direct  blow  was  aimed 
at  the  independence  of  Thebes  in  u.  c.  382  by  the 
seizure  of  the  Cadmeia,  the  citadel  of  the  city,  by 
the  Spartan  commander,  Phoebidas,  assisted  by 
Leontiades  and  a party  in  Thebes  favourable  to 
Sparta.  Though  Phoebidas  appears  to  have  acted 
tinder  secret  orders  from  the  Ephors  (Diod.  xv.  20; 
Plot.  Agtsil.  24),  such  was  the  indignation  excited 
throughout  Greece  by  this  treacherous  act  in  time 
of  peace,  that  the  Ephors  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
avow Phoebidas  and  to  remove  him  from  his  com- 
mand; but  they  took  care  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
crime  by  retaining  their  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia. 
(Xen.  Util.  v.  2.  § 25.)  Many  of  the  leading 
citizens  at  Thebes  took  refuge  at  Athens,  and  were 
received  with  the  same  kindness  which  the  Athenian 
exiles  experienced  at  Thebes  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thebes  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spartan  party  for  three  years  ; but  in  B.  C. 
379  the  Spartan  garrison  was  expelled  from  the 
Cadmeia,  and  the  party  of  Leontiades  overthrown  by 
Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles.  The  history  of 
these  events  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  378)  Thebes  formed 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
this  state  resisted  with  success  the  attempts  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  rednee  them  to  subjection;  but 
the  continued  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Thebans, 
and  their  destruction  o 1 the  city  of  Piutaea  [Pla- 
taka]  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  and 
finally  induced  them  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace 
with  Sparta,  b.  c.  371.  This  treaty,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Callias  from  the  name  of  the  leading 
Athenian  negotiator,  included  all  the  parties  in  the 
late  war  with  the  exception  of  the  Thebans,  who 
were  thus  left  to  contend  single- handed  with  the 
might  of  Sparta.  It  was  universally  believed  that 
Thebes  was  doomed  to  destruction;  but  only  twenty 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  all  Greece  was 
astounded  at  the  news  that  a Lacedaemonian  army 
had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  their  king  Cleom- 
brotus  slain,  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  command  of 
Epaininondas,  upon  the  fatal  field  of  Letictra  (b.  c. 
371).  This  battle  not  only  destroyed  the  pres- 
tige of  Sparta  and  gave  Thebes  the  ascendency  of 
Greece,  but  it  stript  Sparta  of  her  Peloponnesian 
allies,  over  whom  she  had  exercised  dominion  for 
centuries,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  new 
political  powers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  threatened 
her  own  independence.  These  were  the  Arcadian 
confederation  and  the  restoration  of  the  state  of 
Messenia,  both  the  work  of  Epaminondas,  who  con- 
ducted four  expeditions  into  Peloponnesus,  and  di- 
rected the  councils  of  Thebes  for  the  next  10  years. 
It  was  to  the  abilities  and  genius  of  this  extraordinary 
man  that  Thebes  owed  her  position  at  the  head  of 
the  Grecian  Btates;  and  upon  his  death,  at  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (n.  c.  362),  she  lost  the  pre-eminence 
she  had  enjoyed  since  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  During 
their  supremacy  in  Greece,  the  Thebans  were  of 
course  undisputed  masters  of  Boeotia,  and  they 
availed  thein&elves  of  their  power  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  Orcbomenus  and  Thespiae,  the  two 
towns  which  bad  been  the  most  inimical  to  their 
authority,  tl»e  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the 
south  of  Boeotia.  The  Orehomenians  had  in  b.  c. 
395  openly  joined  the  Spartans  and  fought  on  their 
side;  and  the  Thespians  had  withdrawn  from  the 
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j Theban  army  jnst  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
when  Epaminondas  gave  permission  to  any  Boeotians 
, to  retire  who  were  averse  to  the  Theban  cause. 
(Paus.  ix.  13.  § 8.)  The  Thespians  were  expelled 
from  their  city  and  Boeotia  s<x»n  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  [Tubspiae];  and  Orchumenus  in  B.  c. 
368  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Thebans;  the 
male  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  the 
women  and  children  sold  into  slavery.  [Ouciio- 
MKSU8.] 

The  jealousy  which  Athens  had  felt  towards 
Thebes  before  the  peace  of  Callias  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  her  subsequent  victories ; and  the  two 
states  appear  henceforward  in  their  old  condition  of 
hostility  till  they  were  persuaded  by  Demosthenes  to 
unite  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Philip 
of  Macedon.  After  the  battle  of  Mantineia  their  first 
open  war  was  for  the  possession  of  Euboea.  After 
the  buttle  of  Leuctra  this  island  had  passed  under  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes;  but,  in  B.c.  358,  discon- 
tent having  arisen  against  Thebes  in  several  of  the 
cities  of  Euboea,  the  Thebans  sent  a powerful  force 
into  the  island.  The  discontented  cities  applied  for 
aid  to  Athens,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the 
Thebans  were  expelled  from  Euboea.  (Diod.  xvi. 
7 ; Dem.  de  Cher  ton.  p.  108,  tie  Cor.  p.  259,  c. 
Ctesiph.  p.  397.)  Shortly  afterwards  the  Thebans 
commenced  the  war  against  the  Phucians,  usually 
known  os  the  Sacred  War,  and  in  which  almost  all 
the  leading  states  of  Greece  were  eventually  involved. 
Both  Athens  and  Sparta  supported  the  Phucians,  as 
a counterpoise  to  Thebes,  though  they  did  not  render 
them  much  effectual  assistance.  This  war  termi- 
nated, as  is  well  known,  by  the  intervention  of  Philip, 
who  destroyed  the  Fhocian  towns,  and  restored  to 
Boeotia  Orcbomenus  and  the  other  towns  which  the 
Phorians  had  taken  away  from  them,  b.c.  346.  The 
Thebans  were  still  the  allies  of  Philip, when  the  latter 
seized  Elateia  in  Phocis  towards  the  close  of  b.c. 
339,  as  preparatory  to  a march  through  Boeotia 
against  Athens.  The  old  feeling  of  ill-will  between 
Thebes  and  Athens  still  continued:  Philip  calculated 
upon  the  good  wishes,  if  not  the  active  co-operation, 
of  the  Thebans  against  their  old  enemies  ; and  pro- 
bably  never  dreamt  of  a confederation  between  the 
two  states  as  within  the  range  of  probability.  This 
union,  however,  was  brought  about  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Thebes,  and  who  persuaded  the  Thebans  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Athenians  for  the  pnrpiuae  of 
resisting  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Philip.  In  the 
following  year  (b.  c.  338)  Philip  defeated  the 
combined  forces  of  Thebes  and  Athens  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeroncia,  which  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
and  made  it  in  reality  a province  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  On  this  fatal  field  the  Thebans  main- 
tained the  reputation  they  bad  won  in  their  battles 
with  the  Spartans;  and  their  Sacred  Band  was  cut 
to  pieces  in  their  ranks.  The  battle  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Thebes,  which  Philip  treated 
with  great  severity.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens 
"ere  either  banished  or  put  to  death;  a Macedonian 
garrison  was  stationed  in  the  Cadmciu;  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  300 
citizens,  the  partisans  of  Philip.  The  Thebans  were 
also  deprived  of  their  sovereignty  over  the  Boeotian 
towns,  and  Orchotnenus  and  Piataea  were  restored, 
and  again  filled  with  a population  hostile  to  Thebes. 
(Diodor.  xvi.  87;  Justin,  ix.  4;  Paus.  iv.  27.  § 10, 
ix.  1.  § 9.)  In  the  year  after  Philip's  death  (b.c. 
335)  the  Theban  exiles  got  possession  of  the  city, 
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besieged  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia, 
and  invited  the  other  Grecian  states  to  declare  their 
independence.  But  the  rapidity  of  Alexander’s 
movements  disconcerted  all  their  plans.  He  ap- 
peared at  Onchestus  in  Boefttia,  before  any  intel- 
ligence had  arrived  of  his  quitting  the  north.  He 
was  willing  to  allow  the  Thebans  an  opportunity  for 
repentance ; but  as  his  proposals  of  peace  were 
rejected,  he  directed  a general  assault  upon  the 
city.  The  Theban  troops  outside  the  gates  were 
driven  back,  and  the  Macedonians  entered  the  town 
along  with  them.  A dreadful  carnage  ensued ; 
6000  Thebans  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and 
90,000  to  have  been  taken  prisoners.  The  doom  of 
the  conquered  city  was  referred  to  the  Grecian  allies 
in  his  army,  Orchomenians,  Platacans,  Phocians, 
and  other  inveterate  enemies  of  Thebes.  Their 
decision  must  have  been  known  beforehand.  They 
decreed  that  Thebes  should  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cadmeia,  which  was  to 
be  held  by  a Macedonian  garrison ; that  the  territory 
of  the  city  should  he  divided  among  the  allies  ; and 
that  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children 
should  be  sold  as  slaves.  This  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution  by  Alexander,  who  levelled  the  city  to 
the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar (Arrian,  Atiab.  i.  8,  9 ; Diodor.  xvii.  12 — 14; 
Justin,  xi.  4.)  Thebes  was  thus  blotted  out  of  the 
map  of  Greece,  and  remained  without  inhabitants 
for  the  next  20  years.  In  B.C.  315,  Cassander 
undertook  the  restoration  of  the  city.  He  united 
the  Theban  exiles  and  their  descendants  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  and  wan  zealously  assisted  by  the 
Athenians  and  other  Grecian  states  in  the  work  of 
restoration.  The  new  city  occupied  the  same  area 
os  tiie  one  destroyed  by  Alexander;  and  the  Cad- 
inei*  was  held  by  a garrison  of  Cassander.  (Diodor, 
xix.  52 — 54,  78;  Pans.  ix.  7.  § 4.)  Thebes  was 
twice  taken  by  Demetrius,  first  in  B.  c.  293,  and  a 
second  time  in  290,  but  on  each  occasion  be  used 
his  victory  with  moderation.  (Plut.  Demctr.  39, 
40;  Diod.  xxi.  p.  491,  ed.  Wen.) 

Dicaearchus,  who  visited  Thebes  not  long  after  its 
restoration  by  Cassander,  has  given  a very  interesting 
account  of  the  city.  “ Thebes,”  he  says  (§  12,  seq. 
ed.  Muller), 44  is  situated  in  the  centre  ot  Boeotia, 
and  is  about  70  stadia  in  circumference;  its  site  is 
level,  its  shape  circular,  and  its  appearance  gloomy. 
The  city  is  ancient,  but  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt, 
having  been  three  times  destroyed,  as  history  relates*, 
on  account  of  the  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  well  adapted  for  rearing  horses 
since  it  is  plentifully  provided  with  water,  and 
abounds  in  green  pastures  and  hills  i it  contains 
ills.)  better  gardens  than  any  other  city  in  Greece. 
Two  rivers  flow  through  the  town,  and  irrigate  all 
the  subjacent  plain.  There  is  also  a subterraneous 
stream  issuing  from  the  Cadmeia,  through  pipes, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Cadmus.  Thebes  is  a most 
agreeable  residence  in  the  summer,  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  and  coolness  of  the  water,  its  large 
gardens,  its  agreeable  breezes,  its  verdant  appearance, 
and  the  quantity  of  summer  and  autumnal  fruits. 
In  the  winter,  however,  it  is  a most  disagreeable  resi- 
dence, from  being  destitute  of  fuel,  and  constantly 
exposed  to  floods  and  winds.  It  is  then  often  covered 
with  snow  and  very  muddy.”  Although  Dicaearchus 


* Dicaearchus  probably  means  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  Epigoni;  secondly  by  the  Pelasgi,  during 
the  Trojan  war;  and  lastly  by  Alexander. 
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| in  this  passage  gives  to  Thebes  a circumference  of 
70  stadia,  he  assigns  in  his  verses  (67a/.  Graec.  93) 
a much  smaller  extent  to  it,  namely  43  stadia.  The 
latter  number  is  the  more  probable,  and,  beiug  in 
metre  was  less  likely  to  be  altered;  but  if  the  num- 
ber in  prose  is  correct,  it  probably  includes  the  sub- 
urbs and  gardens  outside  the  city  walls.  Dicaearchus 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, which  is  too  long  to  be  extracted.  He  re- 
presents them  as  noble-minded  and  sanguine,  but  in- 
solent and  proud,  and  always  ready  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  fighting  rather  than  by  the  ordinary 
coarse  of  justice. 

Thebes  bad  its  full  share  in  tho  later  calamities  of 
Greece.  After  the  fall  of  Corinth,  b.c.  146,  Mummitu 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  Thebes  (Liv.  Epil.  52),  by 
which  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  walls  of 
the  city.  In  consequence  of  its  having  sided  with 
Mithridatcs  in  the  war  against  the  Homans,  Sulla 
deprived  it  of  half  its  territory,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  in  order  to  make  compensation  for  his 
having  plundered  the  temples  at  Olympia,  Epidaurus, 
and  Delphi.  Although  the  Boms  ns  afterwards  re- 
stored the  land  to  the  Thebans,  they  never  recovered 
from  this  blow  (Pans.  ix.  7.  §§  5,  6) ; and  so  low 
was  it  reduced  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberias 
that  Strabo  says  that  it  was  little  more  than  a vil- 
lage (ix.  p.  403).  In  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
Pausanias  found  the  Cadmeia  alone  inhabited,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  temples  (ix.  7.  § 6).  In  the  dedino 
of  the  Homan  Empire.  Thebes  became  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  population,  probably  in  consequence  of 
ita  inland  situation,  which  afforded  its  inhabitants 
greater  security  than  the  maritime  towns  from  hostile 
attacks.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
Thebes  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in 
Greece,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
silk.  In  a.  D.  1040  the  Thebans  took  the  field  to 
oppose  tho  Bulgarian  invaders  of  Greece,  but  were 
defeated  with  great  loss.  (Cedren.  p.  747,  ed.  Paris^ 
p.  529,  ed.  Bonn.)  In  a.  d.  1146  the  city  was 
plundered  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  who  carried  off 
a large  amount  of  plunder  (Nicetas,  p.  50,  ed.  Paris., 
p.  98,  ed.  Bonn.)  Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  who  visited 
Thebes  about  20  years  later,  speaks  of  it  as  still  a 
large  city,  possessing  2000  Jewish  inhabitants,  who 
were  very  skilful  manufacturers  of  silk  and  purple 
cloth  (i.  47,  ed.  Asher;  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empirr, 
vol.  i.  p.  493,  vol.  ii.  p.  199).  The  silks  of  Thebes 
continued  to  be  esteemed  even  at  a later  period,  and 
were  worn  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  (Ni- 
cetas, p.  297,  ed.  Paris.,  p.  609,  ed.  Bonn.)  They 
were,  however,  gradually  supplanted  by  those  of 
Sicily  and  Italy;  and  the  loss  of  the  silk  trade  was 
followed  by  the  rapid  decline  of  Thebes.  Under  the 
Turks  the  city  was  again  reduced,  as  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  to  the  site  of  the  Cadmeia. 

II.  TopooitAPirr. 

Thebes  stood  on  one  of  tho  hills  of  Mount  Teu- 
measus,  which  divides  southern  Boeotia  into  two 
distinct  parts,  the  northern  being  the  plain  of  Thebes 
and  the  southern  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  The 
Greeks,  io  founding  a city,  took  care  to  select  a spot 
where  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
a hill  naturally  defensible,  which  might  be  easily 
ounverted  into  an  acropolis.  They  generally  preferred 
a position  which  would  command  the  at\jacent  plain, 
uiul  which  was  neither  immediately  upon  the  coast  nor 
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jet  ftt  a groat  distance  from  it.  But  ns  Bocctia  lies 
between  two  sens,  the  founders  of  Thebes  chose  a 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  where  water  was 
very  plentiful,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  ground 
was  admirably  adapted  for  defence.  The  hill,  upon 
which  the  town  stands,  rises  about  150  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  lies  about  2 miles  northward  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge.  It  is  hounded  on  the  east 
and  west  by  two  small  rivers,  distant  from  each  other 
about  6 or  7 stadia,  and  which  run  in  such  deep 
ravines  as  to  form  a natural  defence  on  either  side 
of  the  city.  These  rivers,  which  rise  a little  south 
of  the  city,  and  flow  northward  into  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  are  the  celebrated  streams  of  Ismenus  and 
Dirce.  Between  them  flows  a smaller  stream,  which 
divided  the  city  into  two  parts,  the  western  division 
containing  the  Cadmeia*,  and  the  southern  the  hill 
Ismenius  and  the  Amphekm.  This  middle  torrent 
is  called  C no  pus  by  Leake,  but  more  correctly  Stro- 
phia  (Calliin.  Hymn,  in  DtL  76)  by  Forcbhatnmer. 
The  Cnopus  is  a torrent  flowing  from  the  town 
Cnopia,  and  contributing  to  form  the  Ismenus,  whence 
it  is  correctly  described  by  the  Scholiast  on  Nicander 
as  the  same  as  the  Ismenus.  (Strab.  lx.  p.  404; 
Nicand.  Theriac.  889,  with  Schol.)  The  three 
streams  of  Ismenus,  Dirce,  and  Strophia  unite  in 
the  plain  below  the  city,  to  which  Callimachus 
(/.  c.)  appears  to  allude: — 

A/pftrrj  tc  HrpoQli)  re  /xe\a^rr}<p73os  (xov<rcu 
'Ifffxijvov  wo rp6s. 

The  middle  torrent  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers;  and  the  Ismenus  and  Dirce  are  the  . 
streams  alluded  to  when  Thebes  is  called  Sinbra+tos 
iriAts.  (Eurip.  SuppL  622 ; comp.  Phoen.  825.  ( 
Burch.  5,  Here.  Fur.  572.)  Both  the  Ismenus 
and  Dirce,  though  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  are 
nothing  but  torrents,  which  are  only  full  of  water  in 
the  winter  alter  heavy  rains.  The  Ismenus  is  the 
eastern  stream,  now  called  At  Iduni,  which  rises 
from  a clear  mud  copious  fountain,  where  the  small 
church  of  St.  John  stands,  from  which  the  river  de- 
rives its  name.  This  fountain  was  called  in  anti- 
quity Melia,  who  was  represented  as  the  mother  of 
Ismenus  and  Tencrus,  the  hero  of  the  plain  which 
the  Ismenus  inundates.  It  was  sacred  to  Arcs,  who 
wa<  said  to  have  stationed  a dragon  to  guard  it. 
(Callimach.  Hymn.  m DtL  80;  Spanheiin,  ad  loc.\ 
rind.  Pyth.  xi.  6;  Pans.  ix.  10.  § 5;  Forth  hammer, 
HtUenica,  p.  1 1 8.)  The  Dirce  is  the  western  stream, 
now  called  Platsidlista , which  rises  from  several 
fountains,  and  nut  from  a single  one,  like  the  Is* 
menus.  A considerable  quantity  of  the  water  of  the 
Platziotissa  is  now  diverted  to  supply  the  fountains 
of  the  town,  ami  it  is  represented  as  the  purest  of 
the  Theban  streams;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
ho  regarded  in  antiquity  likewise,  judging  from  the 
epthets  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  poets.  ('Ayrbr 
Gfiu'p,  Find.  1st  Jim.  vi.  109,  aoAAf^ooi,  Jsthm.  viii. 
43;  B5c»?p  A(  fiKaiuv  (urpatpeoraror  vctyutTwr,  Aesch. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  307;  aoAA iw6ra/xos,  Eurip.  Phoen. 
647  ; Alptcris  vuua  Aivk6v,  Here.  Fur.  578.) 

Though  the  position  of  Thebes  and  of  its  cele- 
brated streams  is  certain,  almost  every  point  con- 
nected with  its  topography  is  more  or  less  doubtful. 
In  tbe  other  cities  of  Greece,  which  have  been  inha- 
bited continuously,  moet  of  the  ancient  buildings 


• The  western  division  contains  two  eminences, 
and  tbe  question  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  Cad- 
uieia  will  be  discussed  below. 
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have  disappeared;  but  nowhero  lias  this  taken  plate 
more  completely  than  at  Thebes.  Not  a single  trace 
of  an  ancient  building  remains;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  scattered  remains  of  architecture 
and  sculpture,  and  some  fragments  of  the  ancient 
walls,  there  is  nothing  but  the  site  to  indicate  where 
the  ancient  city  stood.  In  the  absence  of  all  ancient 
monuments,  there  must  necessarily  be  great  uncer- 
tainty; and  the  three  writers  who  have  investigated 
tbe  subject  upon  the  spot,  differ  so  widely,  that 
Leake  places  the  ancient  city  to  the  south  of  the  Cad- 
tneia,  and  Ulrichs  to  the  north  of  it,  while  Forch- 
hammer  supposes  both  the  western  heights  between 
the  Strophia  and  the  Dirce  to  have  been  in  a certain 
sense  the  Cadmeia,  and  the  lower  city  to  have  stood 
eastward,  between  the  Strophia  and  the  Ismenus. 
In  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  independ- 
ent judgment  upon  the  subject  without  a personal 
inspection  of  the  site,  we  have  adopted  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Forchhammer,  which  seems  consistent  with 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers. 

Tbe  most  interesting  point  in  Theban  topography 
is  the  position  of  the  seven  celebrated  Theban  gates. 
They  are  alluded  to  by  Homer  e8ot  iwrawv. 

Auto,  Od.  xi.  263)  and  Hesiod  (firrtfcrvAoj  StjStj, 
Op.  161);  and  their  names  are  given  by  seven  diffe- 
rent authors,  whose  statements  will  be  more  easily 
compared  by  consulting  the  following  table.  The 
numeral  represents  the  order  in  which  the  gates  are 
mentioned  by  each  writer.  The  first  line  gives  the 
names  of  the  gates,  the  second  the  names  of  the  Ar- 
give  chiefs,  the  third  the  emblems  upon  their  shields, 
and  the  fonrth  the  names  of  the  Theban  chiefs. 

Nonnus  designates  five  of  the  gates  by  the  names 
of  tiie  gods  and  the  planets,  and  to  the  other  two,  to 
which  he  gives  the  names  of  Electrae  and  Oncaea, 
he  also  adds  their  position.  Hyginus  calls  the  gates 
by  the  names  of  tbe  daughters  of  Amphion;  and 
that  of  Ogygia  alone  agrees  with  those  in  the  other 
writers.  But,  dismissing  the  statements  of  Non- 
nus and  Hyginus,  whose  authority  is  of  no  value 
upon  such  a question,  we  find  that  the  remaining  five 
writers  agree  ns  to  the  names  of  all  the  seven  gates, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  which  will  be  pointed 
out  presently.  The  position  of  three  of  the  gates 
is  quite  clear  from  tho  description  of  Pnusanias  alone. 
These  are  the  F.lectrak,  Pkoetidks,  and  Nri- 
tae.  Pausanias  says  that  Electrae  is  the  gate 
by  which  a traveller  from  Plataea  enters  Thebes  (ix. 
8.  § 6);  that  there  is  a hill,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  gate,  sacred  to  Apollo,  called  the  Ismeninn,  since 
the  river  Ismenus  runs  in  this  direction  (ix.  10.  § 2); 
and  that  on  the  left  band  of  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  a house,  where  it  was  said  that  Amphitryon  lived, 
which  is  followed  by  an  account  of  other  ancient  mo- 
numents on  the  Cadmeia  (ix.  1 1.  § 1).  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  gate  Electrae  was  in  the  south  of  the 
city,  between  the  hills  Ismenius  and  Cadmeia.  Tito 
gate  Proetides  was  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
city,  since  it  led  toChalcis  (ix.  18.  § 1).  The  gate 
Keitae  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  city,  since 
it  led  to  Onchestus  and  Delphi;  and  the  river  which 
Pamanias  crossed,  could  have  been  no  other  than 
the  Dirce  (ix.  25.  §§  1.3,  ix.  26.  § 5).  The  names 
of  these  three  gates  are  the  same  in  all  the  five 
writers:  the  manuscripts  of  Apollodorua  have  the 
corrupt  word  ’Ox**) f8ai,  which  has  been  altered  by 
the  editors  into  ‘OyxcfSoj,  instead  of  N^frar,  which 
was  the  reading  suggested  by  Portion  (a<L  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1 1 50),  and  adopted  by  Valckenaer.  (See 
' Unger,  Thebana  Puradoxa , vol.  i.  p.  313.) 
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TA1H.K  OF  THK  HEVKN  OATF-fl  OF  THKnm  ACCORD  1X0  TO  SEVEN  WRITERS. 


Aeschylus. 
Sept,  c.  Th.  SCO. 

Euripides. 
Phoeniss.  11*0. 

Pausahias. 
IX.  8.  § 4. 

Apollo  dorus. 

III.  6.  § 6. 

Statius. 
Thch.  Tin. 
3W,sqq. 

Noxxrs. 
Dlonys.  v. 
t'.y,  sqq. 

Hyoixus. 
60.  cf.  11. 

t.  n poiT(t<(. 
Tv&ifc. 

wavtra'Aijroi. 
[ MtAariiriro?. 

L Ilpotrtitr. 
’Ap^t  apaor. 
acTjjfia  oarAa. 

i.  Ilpoirtifr. 

IvifVK. 

M«A4rtwirov. 

3.  11  p 0 1 r i 6 1 1. 
'A^tapaof. 
Cf.  III.  6.  8,  6. 

4.  Proetides. 

Ilypseus. 

1.  Zifvox  (?)• 

cf.  Schol. 
Lycoph.  1204. 

Astycratia. 

|2.  ’ll  A**rjiai. 
Kairacrvf. 
aVApa  TTvp'J»of>0*’. 

IIoAv*^o*tiR. 

6.  *11  Arit pat. 
Kaircu’Ct’C. 

yiyac  yi|Y«*'3*- 

I.  *11  A « it  t pa  i. 
Kairartvr. 

6.  *H  A i * r p a t. 
II  apl<  yoira  toe . 

5.  Electrae. 
Dryaa. 

4.  'HAurpoi. 

Clcodoxa. 

3.  N v r a 1. 
*Kr«'o*Ao<. 
ai'i)p  offAinn 
kAcVm. 
Mtyap<uc. 

1.  N i»  iTaq 

'AraAapri). 

3.  Nijirat. 
llwAvr«te)t. 

(’F.rcoaA^f.) 

4.  Ntjlrai. 
'Irrop^kir. 

L Nel  tae. 
Et  codes. 

2.  ‘Kppeharoc  (P). 

Astynome. 

4.  ’Oy  ttar. 

' I it:.  o>»  i6t»V. 

-vftzvoov. 

Yvipfho*. 

5.  Kpijcaiai. 

IIoAtu«ur?j«. 
UoT»ta&«t  irwAot. 

4.  Kpijcaiat. 

("Ira 

7.  Kpi)ril«t. 
TvSavr  (f). 

7.  Culmina 
Di  rcaea. 

Menoeoeua. 
Daemon.  X.  651. 

1.  'Oywatif 
(tt  « «r  wV  p 1 0 v 
KAqta  injtar). 

Chios. 

5.  Boppaiat. 
IIttp^«»'OTra*<K. 

K,.y£. 

A *Tm»p. 

S.  yv y ta  t. 
‘Irropiiwi’. 
rarbtri|<. 

7.  *0  y »» y 1 a t. 

( IlapdaKovatof .) 

1 *0  y v y t a t. 
KaxoMik. 

1.  Ogygiae. 
Creon. 

Echion,  X.  404. 

7.  Kpoeov. 

Ogygi*. 

’A  fi&i&pao*. 

rnjfia  i‘  ovk 

4.  'Op  oAwtlcr. 
TvSavc. 
Afoiror  lipo*. 
Tt  rde  IIpopij- 
Btvx. 

tt.  'On  oAui'Jrt. 

*Ap«&tap«o*  (P). 

cf.  Pans.  Lx.  8. 
§S. 

1.  'O  n 0 A <jj(S  « c 
'AlpaVTor. 

3.  Hotnoloides. 
Harmon. 

3.  ’A^poitnjv. 

Clitoris. 

7 *E  0 fl  0 jt  a t. 
lloAuwt(i|t. 

AiJtij. 

*Ereo«Aijt. 

7.  'E^Som«‘. 

’Alpaatot. 

(Karuy 

H pa. 

5.  'Y^itrrat. 
(*A4pa*TO«.) 
(Aibv  v furrow 
tapor.) 

5.  'Y^icrai. 
lloAvi'CMdff. 

6.  Hyp  si  star. 
Eurymedon. 

5.  'Apt!.*. 

Thor*. 

(Nlatpo.) 

Of  the  other  four  gates,  the  Hotnoloides  is  also 
the  same  in  all  the  five  writers.  Of  the  remaining 
three  Aeschylus  does  not  mention  their  proper 
names,  but  specifies  two  by  their  locality,  one  as 
near  the  temple  of  Athena  Onca.  and  the  other  as 
the  Northern  gate  (B otyaitu  irvKai),  aud  describes 
the  last  simply  as  the  Seventh  gate.  The  names 
of  these  three  gates  are  nearly  the  same  in  the  other 
four  writers,  the  one  near  the  temple  of  Athena 
Onca  being  called  Crenaeae,  and  in  Statius  Culmina 
Dircaea,  the  Northern  gate  Ogygiae,  and  the  Seventh 
gate  Hypaistae, — Euripidea,  however,  also  giving  the 
name  of  Seventh  to  the  last  mentioned  gate. 

Having  described  the  poeition  of  the  Electrae, 
Proeiides,  and  Ncitae,  it  remains  to  speak  of  tho 
position  of  the  other  four,  which  we  shall  lake  in 
the  order  of  Aeschylua.  The  fourth  gate  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  and 
was  called  Crenaeae,  because  it  was  near  one  of  the 
fountains  of  Dirce,  now  called  napardpri,  situated 
upon  tho  right  bank  of  the  river.  Near  that  foun- 
tain was  a hill,  called  by  the  Greeks  Cyitos,  whence 
Athena  derived  the  name  of  Onca.  Accordingly 
Statius,  in  calling  the  fourth  gate  Culmina  Dir- 
caea, connects  both  the  fountain  and  the  hill.  Non- 
nus,  who  calls  this  gate  Oncaea,  describes  it  at  the 
name  time  as  situated  towards  the  west.  It  is 
usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Hesjcbiua,  that 
the  Oncacan  gate  is  the  same  as  the  Ogygian ; but 
this  identification  throws  everything  into  confusion, 
while  the  clrange  of  three  letters,  proposed  by  Forch- 


hatnmer,  brings  the  statement  of  Hesychius  into 
accordance  with  the  other  writers.  ('Oynca s ’Alhjvas 
rdj  'Oyttalas  [instead  of  'flyvylar]  irvKat  A^yer, 
L e.  A each.  SejtL  c.  Theb.  486.) 

The  fifth  gate  was  called  Ogygian  from  Ogygus, 
the  most  ancient  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose  time  the 
deluge  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Now  there  is  no 
part  of  Thebes  more  exposed  to  inundation  than  the 
north  of  tho  city  between  the  gates  Neitac  and  Proe- 
tides,  where  the  torrent  Strophia  descends  into  the 
plain.  Here  we  may  probably  place  the  Ogygian 
gate,  which  Aeschylus  calls  tho  Northern,  from  ita 
position. 

The  exact  position  of  the  sixth  gate,  called  Homo- 
loides,  and  of  the  seventh,  designated  by  its  number 
in  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  but  by  the  name  of 
Hypalstae  in  the  other  writers,  is  doubtful.  Forch- 
hamtner  maintains  that  these  gates  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
gate  Electrae;  but  none  of  his  arguments  are  con- 
clusive; and  the  position  of  these  gates  must  be  left 
uncertain.  Pausanios  relates  that,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Epigoni  at  GlUas,  some  of  the  Thcbana  fled 
to  Homole  in  Thessaly;  and  that  the  gate,  through 
which  the  exiles  re-entered  the  city,  when  they  were 
recalled  by  Thersander,  was  named  the  Hotnoloides, 
from  Homole  in  Thessaly  (ix.  8.  §§  6,  7).  Forch- 
hammer  thinks  that  it  would  have  been  supposed 
that  the  exiles  entered  the  city  by  the  same  gate  by 
which  they  quitted  it;  and  as  the  gate  lending  to 
Gli.tas  must  have  been  either  in  the  anithera  or 
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eastern  wde  of  Uie  city,  the  pate  Homoloides  must 
have  been  on  the  southern  hide,  as  the  Proetides  lay 
towards  the  cast.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture;  and 
Leake  supposes,  with  quite  as  much  probability,  that 
the  Homoloides  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
city,  since  the  Thebans  would  re-enter  the  city  iu 
that  direction  on  their  return  from  Homole. 
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The  divisions  of  the  city,  and  its  monuments,  of 
which  Pausanios  has  piven  a full  description,  must 
be  treated  more  briefly.  The  city,  as  already  re- 
marked, was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  torrent 
Strophia,  of  which  the  western  half  between  the 
Strophia  and  the  Dirce  was  the  Cadmeia,  while  the 
eastern  half  between  the  Strophia  and  the  Iamenus 


ri.AH  OF  TIIEnES  FROM  FORCIIIIAMMER. 


1.  Temple  of  the  Dmenian  Apollo. 

2.  MHla,  the  fountain  of  the  l»menu». 

3.  Athena  Onra. 

4 Fountain  of  Dirce.  Paroporti. 

5.  Theatre  and  Temple  of  Dionysus. 
Monument  of  Amphion  and  Zcthiu. 

7.  Fountain  of  St.  Theodore. 

8.  Syrrna  Antigooae. 


9.  Itoiue  of  Pindar. 

AA.  Road  lo  Platani. 

BB.  Road  to  Leuctr*. 

O C.  Road  to  Tanagra. 

DD.  Road  to  Chain*. 

KK.  Road  to  Acraephnlutn. 
FF.  Road  to  Thespis*. 
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was  ihe  luwer  city  kA tw  wAKis),  said  to  have 
been  added  by  Amphion  and  Zetlius.  (Paus.  ix.  5. 

2,  6.)  The  Cadmeia  is  again  divided  by  a alight 
depression  near  the  fountain  of  Dirce  and  the  Cre- 
iiaean  gate  into  two  biUa,  of  which  the  larger  and 
the  higher  one  to  the  south  was  the  acropolis 
proper,  and  was  called  the  Cadmeia  kut' 
while  the  northern  hill  formed  the  agora  of  the 
acropolis  (ttjj  iucpoTtAKfcef  icyupd,  Paua.  ix.  12. 
§ 3).  The  eastern  half  of  the  city  was  also  divided 
between  the  Strophia  and  tire  Isnieuus  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  southern  consisted  of  the  hill  Ismenius, 
and  the  northern  of  several  minor  eminences,  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Amplieion.  (’Aj* <f>«7ov, 
Arrian,  A nab.  i.  8.)  Aeschylus  describes  the  tomb 
of  Amphion  as  standing  near  the  northern  gate. 
(B oflpaicuf  irv\cus  TvpSov  rear’  cubby  Atoytvovs 
’Aptplovot,  Sept.  c.  Theb.  528.)  Hence  Thebes  con- 
sisted of  four  parts,  two  belonging  to  the  acropolis, 
and  two  to  the  lower  city,  the  former  being  the 
acropolis  proper  and  the  agora  of  the  acropolis,  and 
the  latter  beiug  the  hill  Ismenius  and  the  Ampheion. 

Pausanias,  leaving  Potniae,  entered  Thebes  on  the 
south  by  the  gate  Electrae,  before  which  he  noticed 
the  Polyandrium,  or  tomb  of  the  Thebans  who  fell 
fighting  against  Alexander.  (Puns.  ix.  8.  §§  3,  4,  7, 
ix.  10.  § l.)  The  explanation  of  Forel i hammer  that 
Alexander  laid  siege  to  the  city  on  the  south,  and 
that  he  did  not  return  from  the  gate  Electrae  to 
the  Proe tides,  as  Leake  supposes,  seems  the  most 
probable.  Accordingly  the  double  lines  of  circum- 
valiation,  which  the  Thebans  erected  against  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia,  must  have 
been  to  the  south  of  the  city  around  the  chief  gates 
of  the  Cadmeia.  (See  Arrian,  i.  7,  8.)  Upon  enter- 
ing the  city  through  the  gate  Electrae,  Pausanias 
notices  the  hill  Ismenius  sacred  to  Apollo,  named 
from  the  river  Ismenus  flowing  by  it  (ix.  10.  § 2). 
Upon  the  hill  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  containing 
several  monuments  enumerated  by  Pausanias.  This 
temple  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Pindar  and  Hero- 
dotus, both  of  whom  speak  of  the  tripods  situated  in 
its  treasury.  (Pind.  Pyth.  xL  7,  seq.;  Herod.  ▼.  59.) 
Above  the  Ismenium,  Pausanias  noticed  the  fountain 
of  the  Ismenus,  sacred  to  Area,  and  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  the  name  of  which  fountain  was  Melia,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (ix.  10.  § 5). 

Next  Pausanias,  beginning  again  from  the  gate 
Electrae,  tarns  to  the  left  and  enters  the  Cadmeia 
(ix.  11.  § 1,  seq.).  He  does  not  mention  the  acro- 
p>lis  by  name,  hut  it  is  evident  from  the  list  of  the 
monuments  which  he  gives  that  he  was  in  the  Cad- 
meia. He  enumerates  the  house  of  Amphitryon, 
containing  the  bedchamber  of  Alcmena,  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Trophcniua  and  Againnles  ; a mo- 
nument of  the  children  of  Hercules  by  Megara  ; the 
stone  called  Sophronister ; the  temple  of  Hercules 
('H/kUaciov,  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  8);  and,  near  it,  a 
gymnasium  and  stadium,  both  bearing  the  name  of 
this  God;  and  above  the  Sophronisler  an  altar  of 
Apollo  Spodius. 

Pausanias  next  came  to  the  depression  between  the 
acropolis  and  the  agora  of  the  Cadmeia,  where  be 
noticed  an  altar  and  statue  of  Athena,  bearing  the 
Phoenician  surname  of  Onga  ('0770),  or  Onca 
("O' y*o)  according  to  other  authorities,  and  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Cadmus  (ix.  12.  § 2).  We 
know  from  Aeschylus  that  there  was  originally  a 
temple  of  Athena  Onca  in  this  locality,  which  stood 
out  aide  the  city  near  one  of  the  gates,  whence  the 
guddeos  was  called  derived  the 


name  from  a village  named  Onca  or  Oncae.  (Aesrh. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  163,  487,  501,  with  Schol.  ; Schol. 
in  Euripid.  Phoen  1069  ; Steph.  B.  1.  r.  ' Oyx cum- 
Heaych.  1.  r.  '0>*ar ; Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  it  39, 
48;  Tzetzew,  ad  Lycophron.  1225;  Phavorinas,  t.  r. 
‘'0>*«u.)  Sophocles  also  speaks  of  two  temples  ot 
Athena  at  Thebes  (jphs  HaAKaSos  SnrAoij  vaois, 
Oed.  Tyr.  20),  in  oue  of  which,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  she  was  sumamed  Oncaea,  and  in  the 
other  lamenia.  In  the  valley  between  the  two  hills, 
there  arc  still  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  partly 
under  and  partly  aboveground,  to  which  Dicaearchus 
refers  ((piptrai  Si  aal  awb  rrjs  K aSpclas  Sbotp 
O'pcu'fi  ( TwKhewv  ayAptvor,  l.  c.) 

In  the  agora  of  the  Cadmeia  the  house  of  Cadmus 
is  said  to  have  stood ; and  in  this  place  were  shown 
ruins  of  the  bedchamber  of  Harmon ia  and  Semeie ; 
statues  of  Dionysus,  of  Pronoinus,  the  celebrated 
musician,  and  of  Kpaminondas;  a temple  of  Ammon; 
the  place  where  Teiresias  observed  the  flight  of 
birds;  a temple  of  Fortune;  three  wooden  statues 
of  Aphrodite,  with  the  surnames  of  Urania,  Pande- 
nras,  and  Apo&trophia;  and  a temple  of  Demeter 
Thcsmophorus.  (Paus.  ix.  12.  §§  3 — 5,  ix.  16. 

§5 1-s.) 

Crossing  the  torrent  Strophia,  Pausanias  saw  near 
the  gate  Proetides  the  theatre  with  the  temple  of 
Diony&ns  (ix.  16.  § 6).  In  this  part  of  the  city,  to 
which  Forchhammer  gives  the  name  of  Atnpheioo, 
the  following  monumenta  are  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
| nias  (ix.  16.  § 7,  ix.  17.  §§  1 — 4):  ruins  of  the 
| house  of  Lycus  and  a monument  of  Setnele ; monu- 
ments of  the  children  of  Amphion  ; a temple  of  Ar- 
temis Eucleia,  and,  near  it,  statues  of  Apollo  Boe- 
dromins  and  of  Hermes  Agoraeus;  the  funeral  pile 
(wpd)  of  the  children  of  Amphion,  distant  half  a 
stadium  from  their  tombs;  two  statues  of  Athena 
Zuateria;  and  the  monument  of  Zetlius  und  Amphion, 
being  a mound  of  earth.  As  the  lower  city  was  de- 
serted in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  he  dues  not  mention 
the  agora ; but  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  it  contained  one, 
if  not  more,  since  Sophocles  speaks  of  several  agorae 
(Ot<L  Tyr.  20). 

Outside  the  gate  Proetides,  on  the  road  to  Chal- 
ets, Pausanias  names  the  monuments  of  Melanippns, 
Tydcus,  and  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  and  15  stadia 
beyond  the  latter  the  monument  of  Teirc.'ias.  Pausa- 
nias also  mentions  a tomb  of  Hector  and  one  of  Aspho- 
diens,  at  the  fountain  Oedipodeia,  which  is  perhaps 
the  modern  fountain  of  St.  Theodore.  On  the  same 
road  was  the  village  Teumessos.  (Paus.  ix.  18,  ix. 
19.  § l.)  After  describing  the  road  to  Cbalcis, 
Pausanias  returns  to  the  gate  Proetides,  outside 
which,  towards  the  N.,  was  the  gymnasium  of  lolaus, 
a stadium,  the  heroum  of  lolaus,  and,  beyond  the 
stadium,  the  hippodrome,  containing  the  monument 
of  Pindju-(ix.  23.  §§  1,2).  Pausanias  then  comes 
to  the  road  leading  from  the  Ogygian  or  Northern 
gate,  to  Acraephnium,  after  following  which  he  re- 
turns to  the  city,  and  enumerates  the  objects  outside 
the  gate  Neitae.  Here,  between  the  gate  and  the 
river  Dirce,  were  the  tomb  of  Menoeceus,  the  son  of 
Creon,  and  a monument  marking  the  spot  where  the 
two  sons  of  Oedipus  slew  each  other.  The  whole  of 
tliis  locality  was  called  the  Syrma  (2vpna)  of  Anti- 
gone, because,  being  unable  to  carry  the  dead  hotly 
of  her  brother  Polynioes,  sh?  dragged  it  to  the  fune- 
nal  pile  of  Etc  odes.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Dirce  were  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindar,  and  a 
temple  of  Dindymene  (ix.  25.  §§  1 — 3).  Pausanias 
[ then  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  gate  Neitae  a»id 


THEBAE  PHTHIOTIDES. 
followed  the  road  which  ran  from  this  gnto  to  On- 
ch«»tu#.  He  first  mentions  a temple  of  Themis,  then 
temples  of  the  Fates  and  of  Zeus  Agorae  us,  and,  n 
little  farther,  a statue  of  Hercules,  sumamed  Rhino- 
colustes,  because  he  here  cut  off  the  noses  of  the 
heralds  of  Orchometms.  Twenty -five  stadia  beyond 
was  the  grore  of  Demeter  Cabeiria  and  Persephone, 
and  7 stadia  further  a temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  to  the 


right  of  which  was  the  Teneric  plain,  and  to  the 
left  a road  which  at  the  end  of  50  stadia  conducted 
to  Thespiae  (ix.  25.  § 5,  ix.  26.  §§  1,  6). 

(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  218,  seq.,  vol. 
iv.  p.  573,  seq.;  Ulricba,  Topographic  von  Theben , 
in  Abkandl.  der  Bayer.  Akad.  p.  413,  seq.  1841  ; 
Unger,  Thehana  Paradoza.  1839;  Forchhammer, 
Topographia  Thebarum  Ileptapylarum , Kiliae, 
1854.) 

THEBAE  CORSICAE.  (Corseia,  No.  2.] 

THEBAE  PHTHIOTIDES  or  PHTHIAE  (05- 
€*i  ai  tditbrihcs,  Polyb.  v.  99;  Strab.  ix.  p.  433; 
Thebae  Phthiae,  Liv.  xxxiL  33),  an  important  town 
of  Phtbiotis  in  Thessaly,  was  situated  in  the  north - 
eastern  corner  of  this  district,  near  the  sea,  and  at 
the  distance  of  300  stadia  from  Larissa.  (Polyb. 
Ic.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  bat  it  was  at 
a later  time  the  most  important  maritime  city  in 
Thessaly,  till  the  foundation  of  Dcmetrias,  by  Deme- 
trius Pdiorcetes,  about  u.  c.  290.  (“  Thebas  Phthias 
unum  maritimnm  emporium  fuisae  quondam  Tbes- 
salis  quaestuosum  et  fugiferum,”  Liv.  xxxix.  25.)  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  282,  as  the  only  Thessa- 
lian city,  except  Peliunaeum,  that  did  not  take  part 
in  the  Lamiac  war.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.)  In  the  war 
between  Demetrius  Polioreetes  and  Cassander,  in  R.  c 
302,  Theben  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Cassander. 
(Diod.  xx.  110.)  It  became  at  a later  time  the 
chief  possession  of  the  Aetolians  in  northern  Greece; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  them,  after  an  obstinate 
siege,  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  changed 
its  name  into  Philippopolis.  (Polyb.  y.  99,  100; 
IHod.  xxvi.  p.  513,  ed.  Wesseling.)  It  was  attacked 
by  the  consul  Flamininus,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae,  b.c.  197,  but  without  success.  (Liv. 
xxxiiL  5;  Polyb.  xviii.  2.)  After  the  dsfeat  of  Phi- 
lip, the  name  of  Philippopolis  was  gradually  dropped, 
though  both  names  are  used  by  Livy  in  narrating 
the  transactions  of  the  year  n.  c.  185.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
25.)  It  continued  to  exist  under  the  name  of 
Thebes  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Hierodes  in  tire  sixth  century. 
(“  Thebae  Thessalae,"  Plin.  v.  8.  a.  15;  &rj€tu  4>0u *- 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 17;  Steph.  B.  $.  r.;  Hierocl. 
p.  642,  e*L  Wess.)  The  ruins  of  Thebes  are  situated 
upon  a height  half  a mile  to  the  north-east  of  Ak~ 
Eetjel.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towers, 
both  of  the  town  and  citadel,  still  exist;  and  the 
circumference  is  between  2 and  3 miles.  The 
theatre,  of  which  only  a Bmall  part  of  the  exterior 
circular  wall  of  the  cavea  remains,  stood  about  the 
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centre  of  the  city,  looking  towards  the  sea.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  358.) 

THEBAIS.  [Thebae  AEGYm.] 

THEBE  a famous  ancient  town  in  Mysia, 

at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Placins,  which  is  often 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  governed  by  Ection,  the 
father  of  Andromache  ( IL  i.  366,  vi.  397,  xxii.  479). 
The  town  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
Trojan  War  by  Achilles  ( IL  ii.  691 ; Strab.  xiii.  pp. 
584,  585,  612,  foil ) It  must  have  been  restored 
after  its  first  destruction,  but  it  was  decayed  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  and  when  Pliny  (v.  32)  wrote  it 
had  entirely  disappeared.  The  telief  of  some  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  (Etym.  M.  s.  r.;  Didym.  ad 
Horn.  IL  L 336;  Diac.  ad  Hesiod.  Scut.  49;  and 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  691)  that  Thebe  was  only 
another  name  for  Adramyttium,  is  contradicted  by 
the  most  express  testimony  of  the  beat  writers. 
Xenophon  (A not.  viL  8.  § 7)  places  it  between 
Antandrus  and  Adramyttium,  and  Strabo,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  between  Adramyttium  and  Carina, 
shout  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  the  former. 
(Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  Al- 
though this  town  perished  at  an  early  period,  its  name 
remained  celebrated  throughout  antiquity,  being  at- 
tached to  the  neighbouring  plain  (0tjStj*  v*8W, 
Campus  Thebanus),  which  was  famed  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  was  often  ravaged  and  plundered  by  the 
different  armies,  whom  the  events  of  war  bronght 
into  tins  part  of  Asia.  (Herod,  vii.  42;  Xenoph. 

L c .;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  588;  Liv.  xxxvii.  19.)  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (a.  r.)  mentions  another  town  of  this 
name  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Miletus  in 
Asia  Minor.  [L.8.] 

THECHES  (05x*l*)*  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
Mount  Paryadres  in  Pontus,  south-east  of  Trapezus, 
on  the  borders  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Ma- 
crones.  Irom  it  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  under 
Xenophou  for  the  first  time  descried  the  distant 
Euxine.  (Xenoph.  A nab.  iv.  7.  § 21.)  Diodorus 
Siculus  (xiv.  29)  calls  the  mountain  Xfyiov  Spot ; 
but  it  still  bears  its  ancient  name  Tekich.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  ii.  p.  768.)  fL.  S.1 

THECOA.  [Tkkoah.] 

THEGANUSSA.  [Mkssema,  p.  342,  b.] 
THEI'SOA  (0««rda:  Etk.  0«urodrjjt).  1.  A town 
of  ArcadiA,  in  the  district  Cynuria  or  Parrbaaia,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Mt.  Lycaeus,  called  after  the 
nymph  Theisoa,  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus.  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Megalopolis  npon  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  city.  Leake  places  it  at  the 
castle  of  St.  Helen  above  Ixtvdha.  Roes  discovered 
some  ancient  remains  N.  of  AndriUana,  which  lie 
conjectures  may  be  those  of  Theisoa.  (Pa us.  viii. 
38.  §§  3,  9,  viii.  27.  § 4;  Steph.  B.  e.  r.;  Leake, 
Morca , vol.  ii.  p.  315,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  154;  Ross, 
Reisen  im  Ptloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  101  ; Boblayc. 
Recherches,  p.  151.) 

2.  A town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of  Ortho- 
menus,  the  inhabitants  of  which  also  removed  to 
Megalopolis.  It  is  mentioned  along  with  Methy- 
drium  and  Teuthis  as  belonging  to  the  confederation 
(crurrlKtia)  of  Orchomcnos.  It  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  near  Dimitzana.  (Pans.  viii. 
27.  §§  4,  7,  viii.  28.  § 3;  Ross,  p.  115.) 

THE1UM,  a town  of  Atbamania  in  Epeirus,  of 
nncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2.) 

THEL1NK.  [Ahklate.] 

THELPU'SA  (QfAwoi*ra,  Pans,  and  Coins;  T*A- 

I <powra,  Polyb.,  Diod.,  and  Steph.  B.  s.  v .:  Eth. 

I wowriot,  TeKtpovoios),  a town  in  the  west  of  Arcadia, 
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situated  npon  the  loft  or  eastern  bunk  of  the  river 
Ladon.  Its  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
that  of  Psophis,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Heraea,  on 
the  west  by  the  Eleia  and  Tisatis,  and  on  the  east  by 
that  of  Cleitor,  Tripoli*,  and  Theiwa.  The  town  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a nymph,  the 
daughter  of  the  river  Ludon,  which  nymph  mas  pro- 
bably the  stream  flowing  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  into  the  Ladon.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  in  b.  C.  352,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
defeated  in  its  neighbourhood  by  the  Sjwrtana. 
(Diod.  xvi.  39.)  In  b.  c.  222  it  was  taken  by  An- 
tigonus  Doson,  in  the  war  against  Ctaxnenes,  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  campaigns  of  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  60,  73,  77 ; Stcph.  B.  s,  v.  TiA^owra; 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  20.)  Its  coins  show  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Achaean  League.  (Leake,  Pelapcmnesiaca, 
p.  206.)  When  Pausanias  visited  Thelpusa,  the  city 
was  nearly  deserted,  so  tliat  the  agora,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  then  stood  at  its 
extremity.  He  saw  a temple  of  Asclepius,  and  an- 
other of  the  twelve  gods,  of  which  the  latter  was 
nearly  levelled  with  the  ground.  (Paus.  viii.  25 
§ 3.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  two  temples  of  some 
celebrity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thelpusa,  one 
above  and  the  oilier  below  the  city.  The  one  above 
was  the  temple  of  Demeter  Elensinia,  containing 
Statues  of  Demetcr,  Persephone  and  Dionysus,  made 
of  stone,  and  which  probatdy  stood  at  the  castle  op- 
posite to  Spalhar*  (viii.  25.  §§  2.  3).  The  temple 
below  the  city  was  also  sacred  to  iVmeter,  whom  the 
Thelpusiaus  called  Krinnys.  This  temple  is  alluded 
to  by  Lycophron  (1038)  and  Callimachus  (fV.  107). 
It  was  situated  at  a place  called  Onceium,  where 
Oncus.  the  son  of  Apollo,  is  said  once  to  have  reigned 
(viii.  25  § 4.  seq.;  Stcph.  B.  s.  r.  "OyKfiov).  Below 
thin  temple  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo  Oneaeates,  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Ladon,  and  on  the  right  bank  that 
of  the  boy  Asclepius,  with  the  sepulchre  of  Trygon, 
said  to  have  been  the  nurse  of  Asclepius  (viii.  25. 
$ 11).  The  ruins  of  Thelpusa  stand  upon  the  slope 
of  a considerable  hill  near  the  village  of  Vanena 
(I kb'tva).  There  are  only  few  traces  of  the  walls 
of  the  city.  At  the  ruined  church  of  St,  John,  near 
the  rivulet,  are  some  Hellenic  foundations  and  frag- 
ments of  columns.  The  saint  is  probably  the  suc- 
cessor of  Asclepius,  whose  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
P.-insanins  stood  longest  in  the  city.  There  arc 
likewise  the  remains  of  a Roman  buildiug,  about 
12  yards  long  and  6 wide,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
arched  roof.  There  are  also  near  the  Ladon  some 
Hellenic  foundations,  and  the  lower  parts  of  six  co- 
lumns. Below  Wi rutin  there  stands  upon  the  right 
hunk  of  the  Ladon  the  mined  church  nt  St.  Athana- 
sius the  Miraculous,  where  Leake  found  the  remains 
of  several  columns.  Half  a mile  below  this  church 
is  the  village  of  Tumbiki,  where  a promontory  pro- 
jects into  the  river,  upon  which  there  is  a mound 
apparently  artificial.  This  mound  is  probably  the 
tomb  of  Trygon,  and  TttmbUci  is  the  site  of  the 
the  temple  of  Asclepins. 

Pausanias,  iu  describing  the  route  from  Psophis 


to  Thelpusa,  aAer  mentioning  the  boundaries  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  states  [1‘sophls],  first 
crosses  the  river  Arsen,  and  then,  at  the  distance  of 
25  stadia,  arrives  at  the  ruins  of  a village  Caus  and 
a temple  of  Asclepius  Causius,  erected  upon  the 
roadside.  From  this  place  the  distance  to  Thelpusa 
! was  40  stadia.  (Leake,  Morca,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  seq., 
t 250,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  205,  222.  228 ; 
i Boblaye,  Rccherches,  <fc.  p.  152;  Ross,  Rristn  im 
PeUtponncs,  p.  Ill;  Curtins,  Peloponnesos,  vuL  i. 
p.  370.  seq.) 

THELUTHA,  a fortress  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
(xxiv.  2),  who  states  tliat  it  was  used  as  a treasury 
by  the  Persians.  It  is  unquestionably  the  same  as 
the  Thilabus  of  Isidorus  (SUxiJim.  Parth.  1),  who 
gives  a similar  description  of  it,  and  places  it  at  no 
| great  distance  from  another  island  in  the  same  river, 

! Anatho.  Zosimus,  speaking  of  the  same  region, 
j notices  a fortified  island,  which  he  calls  fpovpiov 
dxvpdrraTov  (iii.  15);  probably  the  same  place. 
It  is  doubtless  represented  now  by  an  island  which 
j Colonel  Cheeney  calls  Tribes,  Tilbus , or  A note Hms 
(i.  p.  53  and  Map.).  [V.] 

THEMEOTAE  (0*/*<&rai,  PtoL  v.  9.  § 17),  a 
people  of  Asiatic  Sannatia.  TT.  H.  D.J 

THKMMA.  [Tkma]. 

THEM  ISC  Y'RA  (6tyd<r«rvpa),  a plain  in  the 
north  of  Pontus,  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Iris 
and  Thermodon,  was  a rich  and  beautiful  district, 
ever  verdant,  and  supplying  food  for  numberless  herds 
of  oxen  and  horses.  It  also  produced  great  abun- 
dance of  grain,  especially  paimick  and  millet ; and 
the  southern  parts  near  the  mountains  furnished  a 
variety  of  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  apples,  pears,  and 
nuts  in  such  quantities  that  they  were  suffered  to 
waste  on  the  trees.  (St  nib.  ii.  p.  126,  xii.  p.  547, 
foil.;  Aeschyl.  Prom.  722;  comp.  Apollod.  iL  5; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  370 ; Plin.  vi.  3,  xxiv.  102.) 
Mythology  describes  this  plain  as  the  native  country 
of  the  Amazons. 

A Greek  town  of  the  name  of  Themiscyra,  at  a 
little  distauce  from  the  coast  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thermodon,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iv.  86;  comp.  Scylnx,  p.  33:  Paua.  i.  2. 
§ 1).  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 3)  is  undoubtedly  mistaken 
in  placing  it  further  west,  midway  between  the  Iris 
and  Cape  Heraclinm.  Scylax  calls  it  a Greek  town; 
but  Diodorus  (ii.  44)  states  that  it  was  built  by 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Amazons.  After 
the  retreat  of  Mithridates  from  Cyzicus,  Themiscyra 
was  besieged  by  Lucullus.  The  inhabitants  on  that 
occasion  defended  themselves  with  great  valour;  and 
when  their  walls  were  undermined,  they  sent  bears 
and  other  wild  beasts,  and  even  swarms  of  bees, 
against  the  workmen  of  Lucullus  (Appian.  Mithrid. 
78).  But  notwithstanding  their  gallant  defence,  the 
town  seems  to  have  perished  on  that  occasion,  f^r 
Mel*  speaks  of  it  as  no  longer  existing  (i.  19),  and 
Strabo  does  not  mention  it  at  all.  (Comp.  Anon. 
Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  1 1 ; Stcph.  B.  $.  r.  XaSm/a.)  Soino 
suppose  that  the  town  of  Thermeh,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thermodon,  marks  the  siteof  ancient  Themiscyra; 
but  Hamilton  (Researches,  i.  p.  283)  justly  observes 
that  it  must  have  been  situated  a little  further  in- 
land. Ruins  of  the  place  do  not  appear  to  exist,  for 
those  which  Texier  regards  as  indicating  the  site  of 
Themiscyra,  at  a distance  of  two  days’  journey  from 
the  Halys,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia,  cannot  poesihly 
have  belonged  to  it,  but  are  iu  all  probability  the 
remains  of  Tavium.  [L.  S.] 
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THEMISO,NlUM(0*w«rw»'iov:  Eth.  Btptouyios), 
a town  of  Phrygia,  near  tbs  burden*  of  Pisidia, 
whence  iu  later  times  it  was  regarded  as  a lowu  of 
Fisidia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576;  l'aus.  x.  32;  PtoL  v. 
2.  § 26  ; Steph.  B.  i.  v.  ; Plin.  v.  29  ; Hierocl.  p. 
674  ; Ceogr.  Kav  i.  19.)  PuuanuUs  relates  that 
tiie  Tliemisonuus  showed  a cave,  about  30  stadia 
from  their  town,  ill  which,  uu  the  advice  of  Heracles, 
Ap<dl«>,  and  Hermes,  they  hud  concealed  their  wives 
nikl  children  during  an  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and 
in  which  afterwards  they  set  up  statues  of  these  di- 
vinities. According  to  the  Peuling.  Table.  Thriniso- 
rium  was  34  miles  fruin  Laodueia.  Arundell  (l)u- 
C'rtxrits,  ii.  p.  136),  guided  by  a coin  of  the  place, 
hie*  its  site  on  the  river  Azanes,  and  believes  the 
ruins  at  A'ui  Ilissur  to  be  those  of  Themisomum ; but 
Kiepert  (iu  F iiuiz’s  Ptmf  Inschriften , p.  29)  thinks 
tirat  the  ruins  of  Kttel  Uinta r,  which  A model  l 
takes  to  mark  the  site  of  Cibyra,  arc  thuse  of 
Themisouiuiu.  [L.  S.J 

THEXAE  (0*rcu,  Calliin.  in  Joe.  42;  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.  On<f>u\ioy).  a town  of  Crete  close  on  the  Om- 
pbalian  plain,  and  near  Cnosaus.  If  not  on  tins  very 
site  it  must  have  been  close  to  the  Costello  Temcnos 
of  the  Venetians,  which  was  built  a.  d.  961,  when 
the  Cretans,  under  their  Sarucenic  leaders,  were 
vanquished  by  Nicephorus  Pimcas  and  the  forces  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vul.  i. 
p.  224;  comp.  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire,  vol.  i.  p. 
377;  Gibbon.  c.  lii.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

THENAE  (Beyal),  a maritime  city  of  Byzacium 
in  Africa  Proper,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  which 
fell  into  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  216  miles  SE.  of 
Cartilage.  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  By  Strabo  it  is  called 
rj  0«ra  (xvii.  p.  831),  and  by  Ptolemy  Balya,  or 
fck'amu  (i.  15.  § 2,  iv.  3.  § 1 1).  At  a later  period 
it  became  a Human  colony  with  the  name  of  Aelia 
Augusta  Mercurialis  (Uruter,  Inter,  p.  363;  cf. 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  59,  also  pp.  46,47,  48.  57).  Now 
7'Jutmi,  or  Tiny.  [T.  U.  D.J 

THEODOKIAS.  [Vaoca.] 

THEODOKO  P0L1S  (0t«A»pJi roAis,  Procop.  de 
Aed.  iv.  6,  7),  a town  of  Mueeia  Inferior,  founded  by 
the  emperor  Justiuiau.  [T.  H.  D.J 

THEOIX/SIA  (BeoSoala,  Ptol.  i £ 6.  § 3),  a 
flourishing  colony  of  the  Milesians,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Chemonesus  Taurica,  in  European  Sannatia, 
with  a harbour  capable  of  containing  100  ships. 
(Strab.  vii.  309;  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  20.)  Iu 
the  dialect  of  the  natives,  it  was  called  Ardabda 
(’Ap5df»5 a,  Anou.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  5),  which  is  said 
to  have  signified,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Tauriaus, 
“seven  gods ” (Pallas,  i.  p.  416),  and  at  a later  pe- 
riod Kapha  (Kcupa,  Const.  Porpliyr.  de  A dm.  Imp.  c. 
53);  whilst  by  the  Geogr.  Kav.  (iv.  3,  v.  11)  we 
find  it  named  Theodosiopolis.  It  enjoyed  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  particularly  in  corn  (Dein.  adv.  Lept 
ji.  255).  but  appears  to  have  beeu  ruined  before  the 
age  of  Arrian,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  second  cen- 
tury. (Arrian,  l.  c .)  Yet  it  continues  to  be  men- 
tioned by  later  writers  (Polyaeu.  v.  23;  Anuii. 
Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 36;  Oros.  i.  2;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. 
&c.)  Yet  we  should  not,  perhaps,  allow  these  writers 
much  authority;  at  alt  events  the  very  name  of  the 
MiUsUu  colon)  appears  to  have  vanished  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  under 
whom  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was  already  called 
Km  lion  (lie  A dm.  Imp.  c.  43;  cf.  Neumann,  Die  Uti- 
le nen  im  SlythenlanttCy  p.  469.)  Clarke  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  its  ruins  at  Siam  Crhn, 
where  there  are  still  some  magnificent  remains  ot  a 
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Greek  city  ( Trav . ii.  p.  154,  «q.;  cf.  p.  150  and 
note);  but  the  more  general,  and  perhaps  better 
founded  opinion  is,  that  it  stood,  near  its  namesake, 
the  modern  Cuffa  or  Theodosia.  (Cf.  Haoul-Rochette, 
Ant.  du  Botp.  Cinun.  p.  30;  Dubois,  v.  p.  280.) 
For  coins  and  inscriptions,  see  Kohler,  Nov.  Act. 
Acad.  Petrop.  xiv.  p.  122,  and  Man.  de  St.  Pctvrsb. 

ix.  p.  649.  sq.;  Clarke,  Trav.  ii.  148,  sq.  [T.  H.  D.J 
THEODOSKYPOLIS  (also  called  Arm), a town 

in  the  SE.  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  CypseU  to 
Byzantium,  a short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Mela*.  Amtiiianus  (xxvii.  4.  § 12)  men- 
tions it  by  the  Utter  name  as  one  of  the  two  chief 
towns  of  Europe*,  tbe  designation  in  his  lime  of  the 
SE.  division  of  Thrace.*  [J.  K.J 

THEUDOSIO'POLIS  (0vo3o<7io(/woAij,  Procop 
de  Aed.  iii.  5),  a city  in  Aimenia  Major,  founded  by 
Theodosius  II.  to  keep  the  Armenians  in  subjection 
It  was  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  and  ita 
fortifications  were  much  strengthened  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10.)  It  Uy  S.  of  the  Araxes  and 
42  sladia  8.  of  the  mountain  in  which  the  Euphrates 
rises,  the  present  Bingdl.  (Id.  Ib.  17;  cf.  Hitter, 
ErdJc.  x.  p.  79,  seq.)  Theodosiopolis  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  (Coust.  Porpliyr.  de  Adm.  Imp. 
45.)  Some  writers  identify  it  with  Arzeroum 
(Hitter,  Ib.  pp.  80,  271,  seq.;  Zeune,  p.  431);  but 
according  to  D’Anville  ( Ceogr . Anc.  ii.  p.  99,  sq.) 
it  Uy  35  miles  E.  of  that  place.  (Cf.  Chardin, 
ii.  p.  173,  wp;  Hamilton,  Asia  Minor , ifc.  i.  p. 
178;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Pally  iv.  p.  168,  ed. 
Smith.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

THE0D0SI0T0LIS,  in  Mynia.  [Pbki’Ekksa.J 
THEON  OCHEMA.  [Libya,  p.  179,  b.J 
THEOPUA'NlUS(0<o«ptti'iof,  Purl.  v.  9.  § 3),  a 
river  of  Asiatic  Sanitaria,  which  fell  into  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  between  the  greater  and  less  Hhombitea. 
(Cf.  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 29.)  [T.  H-  D.J 

TllEl/POLlS.  This  pUce  in  Gallia,  with  a 
pure  Greek  name,  was  near  Sisleron,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basset- Alpes,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Dru- 
eutu  (Durance).  An  inscription  cut  on  the  slope 
of  a rock  iu  bom-ur  of  Dardanus,  praefect  of  tiie 
Praetorium  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of  Houorius,  and 
in  honour  of  his  mo:  her,  informs  us  that  they  nmde 
a road  for  this  town  by  cutting  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  gave  it  walls  and  gates.  Tbe 
place  U still  called  Tktoux,  and  there  are  said  to  be 
remains  there.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  Stc  ) [G.  L.J 
THERA  (Bi)pa,  Ion.  Brim ; Eth.  Brjpdios: 
Santorm),  an  island  in  tiie  Argaean  sea,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Sporades,  U described  by  Strabo  us  200 
stadU  in  circumference,  opposite  the  Cretan  island 
of  Dia,  and  700  stadU  from  Crete  itself.  (Strab. 

x.  p.  484.)  Pliny  places  Thera  25  Homan  miles 
S.  of  lus  (iv.  12.  s.  23).  Thera  is  said  to  hare 
been  formed  by  a ckal  of  earth  throwu  from  the  ship 
Argo,  to  have  received  the  name  of  Calliste,  when 
it  first  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  first 
inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  left  there 
by  Cadmus.  Eight  generations  afterwards  it  was 
colonised  by  Lacedaemonians  and  Minyae  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Sf«rtau  Tberas,  the  son  of  Autesion, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  island.  (Herod,  iv.  147, 
seq.;  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  457 ; Callin.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p. 
347,  x.  p.  484;  Apoil.  Kliod.  iv.  1762;  Pans.  iii. 
1.  § 7,  iii.  15.  § 6,  vii.  2.  § 2.)  Its  only  im- 
portance in  history  is  owing  to  its  being  tbe  mother- 
city  ot  Cyrcne  in  Africa,  which  was  founded  by 
Battus  of  Tbera  iu  B.c.  631.  (Herod,  iv.  150, 
seq  ) At  this  lime  Thera  contained  sevi-n  districts 
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(xwpm,  Herod,  it.  153.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 26) 
has  preserved  the  names  of  two  places,  Eleusin  or 
Eleusis,  and  Oea;  and  a third,  called  Melaenae, 
occurs  in  an  inscription.  (Bockh,  Inscr.  no.  2448.) 
Like  Melos,  Thera  sided  with  the  Iairedaemonians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(Thuc.  ii.  9),  but  of  its  subsequent  history  wo  Iiave 
no  information. 

Thera  and  the  surrounding  islands  are  remarkable 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  active  volcanic  operations 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  survey  made  by  command  of  the 
English  Admiralty,  we  now  possess  precise  infor- 
mation respecting  these  islands,  the  result  of  which, 
with  additional  particulars,  is  given  by  Lieutenant 
Leycester  in  a paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  from  which  the  following 
account  is  chiefly  taken.  Thera,  now  called  Santorm, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  has  been  likened  in  form  to 
a horse-shoe;  but  a crescent  with  its  two  points  elon- 
gated towards  the  west  would  be  a more  exact  de- 
scription. The  distance  round  the  inner  curve  is  1 2 
miles,  and  round  the  outer  18,  making  the  coast-line 
of  the  whole  island  30  miles:  its  breadth  is  in  no 
part  more  than  3 miles.  Opposite  to  Thera  west- 
ward is  Tberasia,  which  still  bears  the  same  name. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  57,  v.  p.  484;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  Grjpaata  ; 
Ptol  iii.  15.  § 28;  Plin.  ii.  87.  s.  89,  iv.  12.  s.  70.) 
Its  circuit  is  7$  miles,  its  length  from  N.  to  S. 
about  2 1 miles,  and  its  breadth  a mile.  About 
U mile  S.  of  Tberasia,  lies  Atpromsi,  or  White 
Island,  only  a mile  in  circuit,  and  so  called  from 
being  capped  with  a deep  layer  of  pozzolana : the 
name  of  this  island  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers.  These  three  islands,  Tbera,  Tberasia,  and 
Atpronisi,  enclose  an  expanse  of  water  nearly  18 
miles  in  circumference,  which  is  in  reality  the 
crater  of  a great  volcano.  The  islands  were  origin- 
ally united,  and  were  subsequently  separated  by 
the  eruption  of  the  crater.  In  the  centre  of  this 
basin  three  volcanic  mountains  rise,  known  by  the 
name  of  Kammeni  or  the  Burnt,  (Kaptiivri,  i.  e. 
Kav^dtnj  instead  of  KtKavn*ia}),  and  distinguished 
as  the  Paiaea  or  Old,  the  A ca  or  New,  and  the 
Mikra  or  Little.  It  was  formerly  asserted  that 
the  basin  was  unfathomable,  but  its  depth  and  shape 
have  been  clearly  ascertained  by  the  soundings  of 
the  English  Survey.  Supposing  the  basin  could  be 
drained,  a gigantic  bowl-shaped  cavity  would  appear, 
with  walls  2449  feet  high  in  some  places,  and  no- 
where less  than  1200  feet  high,  while  the  A'am- 
mtni$  would  be  seen  to  form  in  the  centre  a huge 
mountain  5}  miles  in  circumference  with  three 
summits,  the  Paiaea  Kammeni,  the  Nea  Kammeni, 
and  the  Mikra  Kammeni,  rising  severally  from  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss  to  the  height  of  1606,  1629, 
and  1550  feet.  The  rim  of  the  great  crater  thus 
exposed  would  appear  in  all  parts  unbroken,  except 
at  the  northern  point  between  Thera  and  Tberasia, 
where  there  is  a chasm  or  door  into  the  crater  about 
a mile  in  width,  and  1170  feet  in  depth  midway 
between  the  two  islands.  (See  Map,  B.)  If  we 
now  suppose  the  waters  of  tho  Aegoean  let  in, 
the  edges  of  the  crater,  forming  the  inner  curve  of 
Thera  and  Tberasia,  rise  above  the  sea  from  the 
height  of  500  to  1200  feet,  and  present  frightful 
precipices,  of  the  colour  of  iron  dross,  except  where 
their  summits  are  capped  with  a deep  layer  of  poz- 
solana.  The  Paiaea  Kammeni  is  328  feet  above  the 
water;  the  Nea  Kammeni  351  feet;  and  the  Mikra 
Kammeni  222  feet. 
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Tliers,  Tberasia,  and  Atpronisi  are  all  composed 
of  volcanic  matter,  except  tlie  southern  pan  of 
Thera,  which  contains  Mount  Elia*,  of  limestone 
formation,  the  peak  of  which  rises  1887  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  land  in  the 
island.  This  mountain  must  have  been  originally  a 
submarine  eminence  in  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean 
before  the  volcanic  cone  was  funned  (Ljell,  /Via- 
ciplts  of  Geology,  p.  445,  9th  ed  ). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  three  Kammenit  be- 
longs to  historical  times,  and  has  been  narrated  by 
several  writers.  The  Areo  Kammeni,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  did  not  emerge  till  the  year 
1707;  but  the  other  two  were  thrown  up  in  ancient 
times.  The  exact  time  of  tlieir  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  differently  related,  and  it  is  difficult,  and  in 
some  cases  impossible,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
statements  of  ancient  writers  upon  the  subject.  It 
appears  certain  that  the  oldest  of  these  islands  is  the 
most  southerly  one,  still  called  the  Paiaea  or  Old 
Kammeni.  It  burst  out  of  the  sea  in  a.  c.  197, 
and  received  the  name  of  Hierm,  a name  frequently 
given  in  antiquity  to  volcanic  mountains.  This  fact 
ia  stated  by  Eusebios,  Justin,  Strabo,  and  Plutarrh. 
It  is  related  by  Strabo  that  flames  burst  out  of  the 
sea  for  four  days,  and  that  an  island  was  formed  12 
stadia  or  1 £ English  mile  in  circumference.  (Eoseb. 
Chron.  p.  144,  Oiymp.  145.  4;  Justin,  xxx.  4; 
Strab.  i.  p.  57;  Plut.  die  /tylA.  Or.  11.  p.  399.) 
The  unanimous  statement  of  these  four  writers  is, 
however,  at  variance  with  that  of  Pliny  (ii.  87.  s.  89), 
who  says  “that  in  the  4lh  year  of  the  135th  Olympiad 
[b.  c.  237]  there  arose  Thera  and  Tberasia;  between 
these  islands,  130  years  later  [b.  c.  107],  Hiera, 
also  called  Automate;  and  2 stadia  from  the 
latter,  1 10  years  [a.  d.  3]  afterwards,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  M.  Junjus  Silanus  and  L.  Baibas,  on  the 
3 tli  of  July,  Thia.”  In  another  passage  he  says 
(iv.  12.  s.  23):  “ Thera,  when  it  first  emerged  from 
the  sea,  was  called  Calliste.  Thcraaia  was  after- 
wards torn  away  from  it;  between  the  two  there  pre- 
sently arose  Automate,  also  called  Hiera;  and  in  our 
age  Thia  near  Hiera.'1  Seneca  refers  apparently  to 
the  events  mentioned  by  Pliny,  when  be  slates  (<2». 
Nat  ii.  26),  upon  the  authority  of  Posidonius,  that 
an  island  arose  in  the  Aegaeau  sea  •*  in  the  memory 
of  our  ancestors"  (majornm  nustrorum  tnemoria),  and 
that  the  same  thing  liappened  a second  time  “ in  our 
memory  " (nostra  memoria)  in  the  consulship  of  Va- 
lerius Asiaticua  [a.  d.  46].  (Comp.  Qu.  Nat.  vi.21.) 

According  to  the  preceding  statements  there  would 
have  been  five  different  eruptions  of  islands  in  the 
space  of  little  more  than  200  years.  First  Thera 
and  Tberasia  themselves  appeared  in  b.  c.  237,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny;  secondly  Hiera, according  to  Euse- 
bius, Justin,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  in  u.  c.  197; 
thirdly  Hiera  or  Automate,  according  to  Pliny,  1 30 
years  later  than  the  first  occurrence,  consequently 
in  b.  c.  107;  fourthly,  according  to  Pliny,  110 
years  afterwards,  Thia,  that  is  in  a.  d.  3;  fifthly, 
according  to  iieneca  and  other  writers,  who  will  be 
mentioned  presently,  an  island  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  a.  d.  46. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  gross  error  in 
the  text  of  Pliny,  or  that  he  has  made  nse  of  bis 
authorities  with  a carelessness  which  is  not  unusual 
with  him.  The  most  surprising  thing  is,  that  ho 
has  omitted  the  eruptions  of  the  islands  in  n.  c.  1 97 
and  a.d.  46,  which  are  guaranteed  by  several  au- 
thorities. His  statement  that  Thera  and  Tberasia 
first  appeared  in  the  4th  year  of  the  135tb  Olympiad, 
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Le.  b.c.  237,  is  absurd,  as  they  are  mentioned  by 
Callinos  and  Herodotus,  and  must  have  existed  even 
long  before  the  time  of  those  writers;  but  if  we  sup- 
pose a slight  error  in  the  numerals  in  the  text  of 
Pliny  (reading  “ Olympiadis  cxxxxv  anno  quarto” 
instead  of  **  Olympiadis  cxxxv  anno  quarto”),  we 
have  the  very  year  (b.c.  197)  in  which  Eusebius 
and  Justin  place  the  appearance  of  Hiera.  There 
can  he  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Pliny’s  authorities 
referred  to  this  event,  and  that  it  was  only  through 
carelessness  that  he  spoke  of  the  appearance  of  Thera 
and  Theresia  in  that  year.  Thus  the  first  state- 
ment of  Pliny  may  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts 
of  Eusebius,  Justin,  and  the  other  writers.  The 
appearance  of  the  second  island,  to  which  he  falsely 
transfers  the  name  of  Hiera  from  the  earlier  occur- 
rence, must  be  placed  in  b.c,  67,  according  to  the 
corrected  chronology.  This  island  no  longer  exists; 
and  it  must  therefore  either  have  been  thrown  up 
and  disappeared  again  immediately,  om  was  the  case 
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in  the  eruption  of  1650,  or  it  was  simply  an  addition 
to  the  ancient  Hiera,  of  which  there  are  some  in- 
stances at  a later  period.  It  is  apparently  to  this 
eruption  that  the  statement  of  Posidonius,  quoted  by 
Seneca,  refers.  The  last  statement  of  Pliny  that  a 
new  island,  named  Thia,  was  thrown  up  2 stadia 
from  Thia  in  the  consulship  of  51.  Juniua  Si  Ian  us 
and  L.  Baibas,  on  the  8th  of  July,  is  so  exact  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  reject  it ; but  here  again  is 
an  error  in  the  date.  If  we  take  the  numbers  as 
they  stand,  this  event  would  have  happened  in  a.d. 
3,  or,  according  to  the  corrected  numbers,  in  a.  d.  43, 
whereas  we  know  that  M.  Junius  Silanus  and  L. 
Balbus  were  consuls  in  a.d.  19.  No  other  writer, 
however,  speaks  of  an  eruption  of  an  island  in  this 
year,  which,  if  it  actually  happened,  must  again 
have  disappeared.  Moreover,  it  is  strange  that  Pliny 
should  have  passed  over  the  eruption  of  the  real 
Thia,  or  iMUcra  Kammcni,  which  occurred  in  his  life- 
time, in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  and  in 
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the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.  d.  46.  This  event,  with 
ti»e  difference  of  only  a single  year,  is  mentioned  by 
several  writera.  (Senec.  Qu.  Sat.  ii.  26,  vi.  21; 
Pioa  Cass.  lx.  29;  AureL  Viet.  Cats.  4,  A 'pit.  4; 
Ore*,  vii.  6 ; Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  7 ; Georg.  Cedren. 
i.  p.  197,  ed.  Par.)  Moreover  Pliny  himself,  in 
another  passage  (iv.  12.  s.  23),  says  that  Thia  ap- 
peared in  oar  age  (“  in  nostro  aevo  ”),  which  can 
hardly  apply  to  the  consulship  of  Silanus  and  Balbus, 
since  he  was  not  bom  till  A.D.  23. 

In  a.  d.  726,  during  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isanrian, 
Hiera,  or  the  Palaea  Kammeni,  received  an  augmenta- 
tion on  the  NE.  side.  (Theoph.  Chronogr.  p.  338, 
ed.  Paris.;  Cedren.  i.  p.  454,  ed.  Paris.;  Niccphor. 
p.  37,  ed.  Par.)  There  have  been  several  eruptions 
in  modem  times,  of  which  a full  account  is  given  by 
Lieut  Leycester  and  Ross.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
important  was  in  1573,  when  the  At  Hera  Kammeni 
is  said  to  have  been  formed.  But  as  we  hare  already 
seen  from  several  authorities  that  an  island  was 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.i>.  46,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  the  last-mentioned  island  sunk 
into  the  sea  at  some  unknown  period,  and  made  its 
appearance  a second  time  as  the  Mikra  Kammeni  in 
1573,  or  that  there  was  only  an  augmentation  of 
the  Mikra  Kammeni  in  this  year.  The  latter  sup- 
position is  the  more  probable,  especially  since  Father 
Richard,  who  records  it,  was  not  an  eye-witness,  but 
derived  his  information  from  old  people  in  the  island. 
There  was  another  terrible  eruption  in  1 650,  which 
Father  Richard  himself  saw.  It  broke  out  at  on 
entirely  different  spot  from  all  preceding  eruptions, 
outside  the  gulf,  off  the  NE.  coast  of  Thera,  about 
34  miles  from  C.  Kolumbo , in  the  direction  of  Ios 
and  Anydros.  This  submarine  outbreak  lasted  about 
three  months,  covering  the  sea  with  pumice,  and 
giving  rise  to  a shoal,  which  was  found  by  the 
English  Survey  to  have  10  fathoms  water  over  it. 
(See  map,  A.)  At  the  same  time  the  island  of 
Thera  was  violently  shaken  by  earthquakes,  in  which 
many  houses  were  overthrown,  and  a great  number 
of  persons  and  animals  were  killed  by  the  pestilential 
vapours  emitted  from  the  volcano.  The  sea  inundated 
the  flat  eastern  coast  of  the  island  to  the  extent  of 
two  Italian  miles  inland.  The  ruins  of  two  ancient 
towns  at  Perissa  and  Kamari  were  disinterred,  the 
existence  of  which  was  previously  unknown,  and 
which  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  some  previous 
eruption  of  volcanic  matter.  The  road  also,  which 
then  existed  round  Cape  Siesta- Voww,  was  sunk 
beneath  the  waters. 

For  the  next  50  years,  or  a little  longer,  the  vol- 
canic flres  slept,  but  in  1707  they  burst  forth  with 
redoubled  fury,  and  produced  the  largest  of  the  three 
burnt  islands,  the  Sea  Kammeni  It  originally  con- 
sisted of  two  islands.  The  firat  which  rose  was  called 
the  White  Island,  composed  of  a mass  of  pumice  ex- 
tremely porous.  A few  days  afterwards  there  ap- 
peared a large  chain  of  dark  rocks,  composed  of 
brown  trachyte,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Black 
Island  was  given.  These  two  islands  were  gradually 
united ; and  in  the  course  of  the  eruptions,  the  black 
rocks  became  the  centre  of  the  actual  island,  the 
Sea  Kammdni  The  White  Island  was  first  seen 
on  the  23rd  of  May,  1707,  and  for  a year  the  dis- 
charges of  the  volcano  were  incessant.  After  this 
time  the  eruptions  were  less  frequent;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  occur  at  intervals  in  1710  and  1711;  and 
it  was  not  till  1712  that  the  flres  of  tho  volcano 
became  extinct.  The  island  is  now  about  2A  miles 
in  circuit,  and  has  a perfect  cone  at  its  SE.  side, 
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which  is  351  feet  high.  From  1712  down  to  the 
present  day  there  has  been  no  further  eruption. 

There  are  several  thermal  and  mineral  springs  at 
Thera  and  the  surrounding  islands,  of  which  Lieut. 
Leyceater  gives  an  account,  and  which  are  more 
fully  described  by  Landerer  in  the  treatise  entitled 
Tltp\  TWV  1*  Brj^a  (JaKropfjvp)  bfpudy  vhdrwv, 
Athens,  1835.  The  most  important  are  the  iron 
springs  in  a bay  on  the  SE.  side  of  Sea  Kammeni 
There  are  springs  on  the  NE.  side  of  Palaea  h am- 
mem,  likewise  near  Cape  Exomiti  in  the  south  of 
Thera,  and  at  oilier  places.  Fresh  water  springs  are 
very  rare  at  Therm,  and  are  only  found  round  Mount 
Elias  springing  from  the  limestone.  Thu  inhabitants 
depend  for  their  supply  of  water  upon  the  rain  which 
they  catch  in  the  tanks  daring  the  winter. 

The  principal  modern  town  of  the  island  is  now 
called  Thera,  or  Phira,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  curve  of  the  gulf.  When  Toarnefort  visited 
Thera,  the  capital  stood  upon  the  promontory  Sham, 
a little  to  the  N.  of  the  present  capital,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  town  of  Merovouli.  The  pro- 
montory Skaro  projects  about  one  third  of  a mile 
into  the  sea;  ami  upon  it  are  the  remains  of  a castle 
built  by  the  dukes  of  Naxos.  The  chief  town  in  the 
island,  after  the  capital,  is  Epanomeria,  on  the  NW. 
promontory,  and  directly  opposite  to  Tberasia.  As 
space  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  this  small  island, 
all  the  principal  towns  are  built  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  and  present  a very  singular  appearance, 
perched  in  some  cases  more  than  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  Wood  being  very  scarce,  the  houses  are 
excavated  in  the  face  of  the  vast  beds  of  pozzo- 
litna.  In  order  to  make  approaches  to  the  towns 
upon  the  cliffs,  the  inhabitants  have  cut  zig-zag  stain 
or  roods  in  the  sides  of  the  p>recipices.  The  road 
upon  the  summit  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pices, and,  in  many  cases,  over  the  habitations,  which 
are  built  in  the  face  of  them.  The  population  of  the 
island  in  1848  was  about  14. (XX),  and,  including 
Therasia,  about  14,380.  In  the  time  of  Toumefort 
there  were  10,000  inhabitants,  so  that  the  increase 
has  been  nearly  a third  in  about  150  years.  The 
island  is  carefully  cultivated  ; and  the  chief  produc- 
tion is  wine,  which  is  mostly  exported  to  the  Russian 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  antiquities  of  the  island  have  been  explained 
at  length  by  Russ  and  Lieut.  Leycester.  There  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  situated  on  the  SE.  point 
of  the  island,  upon  the  summit  of  Messa-  Vouno,  a 
mountain  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  connected  with  Mount  Elias  by  the  ridge  of  the 
Sellada.  The  mountain  of  Siesta-  Votmo  slopes  sud- 
denly off  to  the  precipices  on  the  NE.  side,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  600  feet  above  the  water  and 
form  the  cape  of  the  Home  name.  The  walls  exhibit 
masonry  of  all  ages,  from  the  moot  ancient  Cyclopean 
to  the  regular  masonry  of  later  times.  The  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  enclose  a circuit  of  only 
seven-tenths  of  a mile  ; but  the  bouses  ap|«ar  to 
have  been  built  terrace- fashion  upon  the  side  of  the 
bill.  Several  inscriptions,  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered  here. 
The  name  of  this  city  has  been  a subject  of  some 
dispute.  In  an  inscription  found  below  Messa-  Vouno, 
at  Kamari,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sicholas , the  name 
Oca  occurs,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  ono 
of  the  two  towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  But  in 
an  inscription  upon  some  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock  of  Messa- Vouno  we  And  Brjpa  w6\is.  Rons, 
however,  does  not  consider  this  to  be  a proof  that 
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Them  whs  the  name  of  the  city,  supposing  that 
vdAts  here  signifies  only  the  political  community  of 
the  Theraeans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  so  usual 
for  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean  to  possess  a capital  of 
the  same  name,  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
inscription  last  mentioned,  it  is  probable,  either  that 
Ptolemy  boa  accidentally  omitted  the  name  of  the 
capital,  or  that  in  his  time  the  Theraeans  had  re- 
moved from  the  lofty  site  at  Messa-  Vouno  toOea  upon 
the  sea-coast  at  Knmari,  where  submarine  ruins  still 
exist.  Upon  the  other  or  S.  side  of  the  Cape  Messa- 
Vounoy  at  Perissa , there  are  also  so  many  ancient  re- 
mains as  to  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  site  of 
an  ancient  city,  but  no  inscription  has  been  discovered 
to  give  a clue  to  its  name.  Upon  either  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Messa-  Vouno  there  aro  numerous  tombs. 

South  of  Perissa  is  C.  Exomiti,  and  a little  to 
the  N.  of  this  cape  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  which  is  probably  the  Elensis  of  Pto- 
lemy. Here  are  the  ruins  of  a mole  under  water, 
and  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  many  curious 
tombs.  There  are  likewise  some  ruins  and  tombs 
at  C.  Kolumbo , in  the  NE.  of  the  island,  which 
Ross  conjectures  may  be  the  site  of  Meiaenae.  The 
island  of  Therasia  possessed  a town  of  the  same 
name  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 28),  the  ruins  of  which  were 
discovered  by  Ross  opposite  Epanomeria  in  Thera. 
(Besides  the  earlier  writers,  such  as  Tournefort  and 
others,  the  reader  is  particularly  referred  to  Ross. 
Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen  Jnseln,  vol.  i.  pp.  53. 
aeq.,  86,  seq.,  180,  seq.;  and  Lieut.  Levcester,  Some 
Account  of  the  Volcanic  Group  of  Santorin  or 
Thera,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  XX.  p.  l,seq.) 

T HER  AM  BOS  nr  THRAMBUS  (B*pd+i8ws, 
Herod,  vii.  123;  BpdpSos,  Steph.  B.  a.  i>.;  €>pap6ijU, 
Scylax,  p.  26;  BpapSovoia  8ei pdt,  Lycophr.  1404), 
a town  of  the  peninsula  Pallene,  in  Clmlcidice  in 
Macedonia,  is  called  a promontory  by  Stepbanus  B., 
and  is  hence  supposed  by  Leake  ( Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  156)  to  have  occupied  a position  very  near 
the  promontory  Canastraeum,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Pallene;  but  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Scylax  we  would  rather  place  it  at  the  promontory 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  called  Posi- 
dium  by  Thucydides  (iv.  129). 

THERANDA,  a town  of  Moesia,  now  Trenonitza 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  15;  Tab.  Peut.).  [T.  H.  D.] 
THERAPNAE  (Qtpdwvai ; Eth.  Btpairvcuos},  a 
place  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  between  this  city 
and  the  Asopus.  (Eurip.  Bacch . 1029  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  409 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.) 
THKRAPNE.  [Sparta,  p.  1029,  b.] 
THERASIA.  [Thera.] 

THERIO'DES  SINUS  nos,  Ptol. 

▼ii.  3.  § 2),  a gulf  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinae,  be- 
tween the  promontories  Notium  (Ndrior),  and 
Satyron  (2ar  upwv).  Perhaps  the  gulf  of  Tonkin , 
or  that  between  the  Cape  St.  James  and  the  river 
of  Campodja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THERMA.  [Tiiessai-onica.] 

THERMAE  (Beppai,  Eth.  Tbermitanus)  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  in  Sicily,  both  of  which  derived 
their  name  from  their  position  near  hot  springs. 

1.  The  northern  Thermae,  sometimes  called  for 
distinctions  sake  Thermae  Himekknhkh  (new 
Termini ),  was  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  more  ancient 
city  of  Himera,  to  the  place  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  succeeding.  Hence  its  history  is  given  in 
the  article  Uuceka. 
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2.  The  southern  Thermae,  or  Thermae  Seu- 
NCNTiAE(Sc»ficca),  was  situated  on  the  SW.  coast  of 
the  island,  and, as  its  name  imports,  within  theterritory 
of  Selinus,  though  at  a distance  of  20  miles  from 
that  city  in  the  direction  of  Agrigentum.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  town  of  Scincca,  about  midway  between 
the  site  of  Selinus  and  the  month  of  the  river  Haly- 
ens  ( Platani ).  where  thore  still  exist  sulphureous 
waters,  which  are  in  constant  use.  (Smyth's  Sicily, 
p.  217 ; Cluver,  SiciL  p.  223.)  We  have  no  account 
of  the  existence  of  a town  on  the  site  during  the 
period  of  the  independence  of  Selinus,  though  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  thermal  waters  would  always 
have  attracted  some  population  to  the  spot.  Nor 
even  under  the  Romans  did  the  place  attain  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  importance  with  the  northern 
Thermae;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Pliny  is 
mistaken  in  assigning  the  rank  of  a colonia  to  tho 
southern  instead  of  the  northern  town  of  the  name. 
[Himera.]  Strabo  mentions  the  waters  (tA  56ara 
tA  SfAixoiWio,  Strab.  vi.  p.275);  and  they  are 
again  noticed  in  the  Itineraries  under  the  name  of 
Aquae  La  bodes  or  Labrodes  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  89  ; Tab. 
Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THERMAICUS  SINUS.  [TitEfWAUwncA.] 
THERMO'DON  (&*pnw$uv,  Thermeh),  a river  of 
Pontus.  celebrated  in  the  story  about  the  Amazons, 
is  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  3)  as  having  its  sources 
in  the  Amazonian  mountains,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned by  any  other  ancient  writer,  but  are  believed 
still  to  retain  their  ancient  name  in  the  form  of 
Mason  Dagh.  (Hamilton,  Researches , i.  p.  283.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  547)  places  its  many  sources  near 
Phauaroea,  and  says  that  many  streams  combine  to 
form  the  Thermodon.  Its  course  is  not  very  long, 
but  its  breadth  was  nevertheless  three  plethra,  and  it 
was  a navigable  river  (Xen.  A nab.  v.  6.  § 9,  vi.  2. 
§ 1;  Arrian,  PeripL  P.E.  p.  16.)  It  discharged 
itself  into  the  Euxine  near  the  town  of  Themiscyra, 
at  a distance  of  400  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  the 
month  of  the  Iris.  This  river  is  very  often  noticed 
by  ancient  writers.  See  Aeschyl.  Prim.  274 ,SuppL 
290;  Herod,  ix.  27:  Scylax,  p.  33;  Strab.  L p.  52, 
vii.  p.  298  ; Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  10  ; Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 4;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  xi.  19.  xxxvti.  37; 
Virg.  Aen.  xi.  659  ; Ov.  ex  Pont.  ir.  19.  51  ; Pro- 
pert.  iv.  4.  71,  and  many  other  passages.  [L.S.] 
THERMOPYLAE  (BepponvKai),  or  simply 
PYLAE  (IloAai),  that  is,  the  Hot  Gates  or  the 
Gates , a celebrated  narrow  pass,  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris,  and  the  only  road  by  which 
an  enemy  can  penetrate  from  northern  into  southern 
Greece.  It  lay  between  Mount  Oeta  and  an  in- 
accessible morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Maliac 
gulf.  In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  course  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  configuration  of  the  coast, 
this  pass  is  now  very  different  from  its  condition 
in  ancient  times ; and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
first  to  give  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  locality,  and  then  to 
compare  it  with  its  present  state.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  river  Spercheius  flowed  into  the  sea 
in  an  easterly  direction  at  the  town  of  Anticyra, 
considerably  W.  of  the  pass.  Twenty  stadia  E. 
of  the  Spercheius  was  another  river,  called  Dyras, 
and  again,  20  stadia  further,  a third  river,  named 
Melos,  5 stadia  from  which  was  the  city  Trachia. 
Between  the  mountains  where  Trachis  stands  and 
the  sea  the  plain  is  widest.  Still  further  K.  was 
the  Asopus,  issuing  from  u rocky  gorge 
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and  E.  spain  is  a small  stream,  named  Phoenix, 
flowing  into  the  Asopus.  From  the  Phoenix  to 
Thermopylae  the  distance,  Herodotus  says,  is  15 
stadia.  (Herod,  rii.  198  — *200.)  Near  the  united 
streams  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Asopus,  Mt.  Oeta 
approached  so  close  to  the  morass  of  the  gulf  as 
to  leave  space  for  only  a single  carriage.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  pass  is  the  town  of 
Anthela.  celebrated  for  the  temples  of  Amphictyon 
and  of  the  Amphictyonic  Demeter,  containing  seats 
for  the  members  of  the  Aniphicytonic  council,  who 
held  here  their  autumnal  meetings.  At  Anthela 
Mount  Oeta  recede*  a little  from  the  sea,  leaving  a 
plain  a little  more  than  half  a mile  in  breadth,  but 
again  contracts  near  Alpeni,  the  first  town  of  the 
Locrians,  where  the  space  is  again  only  sufficient  for 
a single  carriage.  At  this  pass  were  some  hot 
springs,  which  were  consecrated  to  Hercules  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  428),  and  were  called  by  the  natives  Chytri 
or  the  Pans,  on  accouut  of  the  cells  here  prepared 
for  the  bathers.  Across  this  pass  the  Phocians  bail 
in  ancient  times  built  a wall  to  defend  their  country 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Thessalians,  and  had  let 
loose  the  hot  water,  so  as  to  render  the  pass  imprac- 
ticable. (Herod,  vii.  200,  176.)  It  appear*  from 
this  description  that  the  proper  Thermopylae  was 
the  narrow  pass  near  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni; 
but  the  name  was  also  applied  in  general  to  the 
whole  passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus  to 
Alpeni.  Taking  the  term  in  this  acceptation, 
Thermopylae  consisted  of  the  two  narrow  openings, 
with  a plain  between  them  rather  more  than  a mile 
in  length  and  about  half  a mile  in  breadth.  That 
portion  of  Mt.  Oeta,  which  rises  immediately  above 
Thermopylae  is  called  Callidromon  by  Livy  ami 
Strabo,  but  both  writers  are  mistaken  in  describing 
it  as  the  highest  {Art  of  the  range.  Livy  says  that 
the  pass  is  60  stadia  in  breadth.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  15  ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  428.) 

In  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  soil  brought 
down  by  the  Spercheios  and  the  other  rivers,  three 
or  four  miles  of  new  land  have  been  formed,  and  the 
mountain  forming  the  gates  of  Thermopylae  ia  no 
longer  close  to  the  sea.  Moreover,  the  Spercheius, 
instead  of  flowing  into  the  sea  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, considerably  W.  of  Thermopylae,  now  continues 
its  course  parallel  to  the  pass  and  at  the  distance  of 
a mile  from  it,  falling  into  the  sea  lower  down,  to 
the  E.  of  the  pass.  The  rivers  Dyras,  Melas,  and 
Asopus,  which  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  differ- 
ent mouths,  now  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Spercheius.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  a 
copious  deposit  from  the  warm  springs,  and  a con- 
sequent formation  of  new  soil  in  the  pass  itself. 
The  present  condition  of  the  pass  has  been  described 
by  Colonel  Leake  with  his  usual  clearness  and  accu- 
racy. Upon  entering  the  western  opening,  Leake 
crossed  a stream  of  warm  mineral  water,  running 
with  great  rapidity  towards  the  Spercheius,  and 
leaving  a great  quantity  of  red  deposit.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  Phoenix,  which  probably  derived 
ita  name  from  the  colour  of  the  sediment.  After 
crossing  a second  salt-spring,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  Phoenix,  and  a stream  of  cold  salt  water,  Leake 
entered  upon  that  which  Herodotus  calls  the  plain 
of  Anthela,  which  is  a long  triangular  slope,  formed 
of  a hard  gravelly  soil,  and  covered  with  shrubs. 
There  is  an  easy  descent  into  this  plain  over  the 
mountains,  so  that  the  western  opening  was  of  no 
importance  in  a military  point  of  view.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  eastern  pass,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  plain 
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of  Anthela,  the  traveller  reaches  a white  elevated 
soil  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  salt-springs  of  the 
proper  Thermopylae.  There  are  two  principal  sources 
of  these  springs,  the  upper  or  western  being  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part  of  the  clifis, 
anil  the  lower  or  eastern  being  200  yards  distant. 
From  the  lower  source  the  water  is  conducted  in  an 
artificial  canal  for  a distance  of  400  yards  to  a mill. 
This  water  emits  a strong  sulphureous  vapour,  and, 
as  it  issues  from  the  mill,  it  pours  out  a great 
volume  of  smoke.  Beyond  the  hill  are  conical 
heights,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are  two  salt 
ponds,  containing  cold  water;  but  as  this  water  is 
of  the  same  composition  as  the  hot  springs,  it  is 
probably  also  hot  at  its  i.-*ue.  Leake  observes  that 
the  water  of  these  pools,  like  that  of  the  principal 
hot  source,  is  of  a dark  blue  colour,  thus  illustrating 
the  remark  of  Pausani&s,  that  the  bluest  water  he 
ever  saw  was  in  one  of  the  baths  at  Thermopylae. 
(Paus.iv.  35  § 9.)  The  springs  at  this  pass  are 
much  hotter,  and  have  left  a far  greater  deposit 
than  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  plain,  at  the 
opening  which  may  be  called  the  false  Thermopylae. 
Issuing  from  the  pass  are  foundations  of  a Hellenic 
wall,  doubtless  the  remains  of  works  by  which  the 
pass  was  at  one  time  fortified;  and  to  the  left  is  a 
tumulus  and  the  foundations  of  a circular  monu- 
ment Upwards  of  a mile  further  is  a deep  ravine, 
in  which  the  torrents  descending  from  Mt  Calli- 
dromon, are  collected  into  one  bed,  and  which  afford 
the  easiest  and  most  direct  passage  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  This  is  probably  the  mountain 
path  by  which  the  Persians,  under  Hydarnes,  de- 
scended in  the  rear  of  Leonidas  and  his  companions. 
This  path,  as  well  as  the  mountain  over  which  it 
leads,  is  called  Anopaea  (^  ' Ansiraia ) by  Herodotus, 
who  does  not  use  the  name  of  Callidromon.  He 
describes  the  path  as  beginning  at  the  gorge  of  the 
Asopus,  passing  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and 
terminating  near  Alpeni  and  the  rock  called  Me- 
lampygua,  and  the  seats  of  the  Cercopes,  where  the 
road  is  narrowest.  (Herod,  vii.  216.)  The  history 
of  the  defence  of  Thermopylae  by  Leonidas  is  too 
well  known  to  require  to  be  related  here.  The  wall 
of  the  Phocians,  which  Leonidas  repaired,  was  pro- 
bably built  a little  eastward  of  the  western  salt- 
spring.  When  the  Spartan  king  learnt  that  Hy- 
daroes  was  descending  in  his  rear,  be  advanced  be- 
yond the  wall  into  the  widest  part  of  the  pass, 
resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Hydarnes.  the  Greeks  retired  behind 
the  wall,  and  took  up  their  position  upon  a hill  in 
the  pass  (ko\uv6s  iv  rp  ti tr6Sy),  where  a stone 
lion  was  afterwards  erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas. 
This  hill  Leake  identifies  with  the  western  of  the 
two  small  heights  already  described,  as  nearest  to 
the  position  of  the  Phocian  wall,  and  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  pass.  The  other  height  is  probably  the 
rock  Melainpygua. 

Thermopylae  is  immortalised  by  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  Leonidas  ; but  it  was  also  the  scene  of 
some  important  struggle*  in  later  times.  In  b.  c. 
279  an  allied  army  of  the  Greeks  assembled  in  the 
pass  to  oppose  the  Gauls  under  Hrennus,  who  were 
marching  into  southern  Greece  with  the  view  of  pil- 
laging the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  Greeks  held  their 
ground  for  several  days  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Gauls,  till  at  length  the  Heracleotae  and  Aenianes 
conducted  the  invaders  across  Mount  Callidromon 
by  the  same  path  which  Hydarnes  had  followed  two 
centuries  before.  The  Greeks,  Gliding  their  position 
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no  longer  tenable,  embarked  on  board  their  ships 
and  retired  without  further  loss.  (Pans.  x.  19 — 82.) 
In  b.c.  207,  when  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  war 
in  Greece  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
Aetolians,  who  were  then  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  fortified  Thermopylae  with  a ditch  and  a 
rampart,  but  Philip  shortly  afterwards  forced  his 
way  through  the  pass.  (Liv.  xxriii.  5,  7 ; Polyb. 
x.  41.)  In  b.  c.  181,  Antiochus,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  the  Romans,  took  up  his  position  at  Ther- 
mopylae, which  he  fortified  with  a double  rampart, 
a ditch,  and  a wall  ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Romans  from  crossing  the  mountains  and  descending 
upon  his  rear,  he  garrisoned  with  2000  Aetolians  the 
three  summits,  named  Callidromum,  Teichius,  and 
Rhoduntia.  The  consul  Acilius  sent  some  troops 
against  these  fortresses  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tacked the  army  of  Antiochus  in  the  pass.  While 
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the  battle  was  going  on  in  the  pass,  the  Roman  de- 
tachment, which  had  succeeded  in  taking  Callidro- 
mum, appeared  upon  the  heights,  threatening  the 
king’s  rear,  in  consequence  of  which  Antiochus  im- 
mediately took  to  flight.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  15 — 19.) 
There  are  still  remains  of  three  Hellenic  fortresses 
upon  the  heights  above  Thermopylae,  which  probably 
represent  the  three  places  mentioned  by  Livy.  Appian 
(Syr.  17)  speaks  only  of  Callidromum  and  Teichius, 
but  Strabo  (ix.  p.  428)  mentions  Rhoduntia  also. 
Procopius  relates  that  the  fortifications  of  Thermo- 
pylae were  restored  by  Justinian  (de  Aed.  iv.  2). 

(On  the  topography  of  Thermopylae,  see  the  excel- 
lent account  of  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5, 
seq.,  40,  seq. ; there  is  also  a treatise  by  Gordon, 
Account  of  two  Visit*  to  the  Anopaea  or  the  High- 
land* above  Thermopylae , Athens,  1838,  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  not  seen.) 
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AA.  Alluvial  deposits. 
aa.  Present  line  of  coast, 
bb.  Present  course  of  the  Spercheius. 
ce.  Ancient  line  of  coast. 
dd.  Present  course  of  the  Dyras. 
ee.  Present  course  of  the  Asopus. 

THERMUM,  THERMUS  or  THERMA  (rh  0*>. 
poo,  Pol.  v.8;  rh  Qeppa,  Strab.  x.  p.  463;  Pol.v.  7; 
&ppos,  Steph.  B.  *.  v. : Eth.  Qlppios : Vlokho ),  the 
chief  city  of  Aetolia  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  Aetolian  League,  and  the  place  where  the  meet- 
ings of  the  league  were  usually  held  and  an  annual 
festival  celebrated.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  connection  with  which  the  festival  was 
probably  celebrated.  It  was  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  Aetolia,  N.  of  the  lake  Trichonis,  and  on  a 
height  of  Mt.  Panaetolium  ( 1’iena).  It  was  con- 
sidered inaccessible  to  an  army,  and  from  the  strength 
of  its  situation  was  regarded  as  a place  of  refuge, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  Acropolis  of  all  Aetolia.  The 
road  to  it  ran  from  Metapa,  on  the  lake  Trichonis, 
through  the  village  of  Painpbia.  The  city  was 
distant  60  stadia  from  Metapa,  and  30  from  Pam- 
phia  ; and  from  the  latter  place  the  road  was  very 
steep  and  dangerous,  running  along  a narrow  crest 
with  precipices  on  each  hide.  It  was,  however, 
snrpnsed  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  his 
invasion  of  Aetolia  iu  u c.  218.  The  Aetolians, 


ff.  Track  of  the  Persian*  under  Hydarne*. 
g.  Hot  ipring*  at  the  western  entrance,  or  the 
bite  Thermopylae. 

k.  Hot  ipring*  at  the  eastern  entrance,  or  the 
real  Thermopylae. 
i.  Pnocian  wall. 

who  had  never  imagined  that  Philip  would  have 
penetrated  so  far  into  their  country,  had  deposited 
here  all  their  treasures,  the  whole  of  which  now 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  together  with  a vast 
quantity  of  arms  and  armour.  He  carried  off  the 
moot  valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  and  burnt  all  the 
rest,  among  which  were  more  than  15,000  suits  of 
armour.  Not  content  with  this,  he  set  fire  to  the 
sacred  buildings,  to  retaliate  for  the  destruction  of 
Dium  and  Dodona.  He  also  defaced  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  threw  down  all  the  statues,  which  were 
not  less  than  2000  in  number,  only  sparing  those  of 
the  Gods.  (Pol.v.  6—9,  13.)  A few  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Aetolians  had  sided  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Philip  again  surprised  Thermus  (about  b.  g. 
206),  when  he  destroyed  everything  which  had 
escaped  bis  ravages  in  his  first  attack.  (Pol.  xi.  4.) 
We  have  no  further  details  of  the  history  of  Ther- 
tnum.  Polybius  alludes,  in  one  or  two  other  pas- 
sages (xviii.  31,  xxviii.  4),  to  the  meetings  of  the 
league  held  there.  In  the  former  of  these  passages 
Livy  (xxxiiL  35)  has  misunderstood  the  words 
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ti tv  &fpfjuKojy  ovru&cy  to  mean  the  assembly  held  at 

Thermopylae. 

Polybius's  account  of  Philip's  first  invasion  of 
Aetolia,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Thertnutn, 
supplies  us  with  the  chief  information  respecting 
the  towns  in  the  central  plain  of  Aetolia.  Philip 
set  ont  from  Limnnea,  on  the  south-eastern  comer 
of  the  Atuhrariol  gulf,  crossed  the  Achelous  between 
Stratus  and  Conope,  ami  inarched  with  all  speed 
towards  Thermum,  leaving  on  his  left  Stratus,  Agri- 
nium,  and  Thestienses  (0ewTi«ti),  and  on  his  right 
Conope,  Lysimachia,  Trichonium,  and  Phoeteum. 
He  thus  arrived  at  Metapa,  on  the  lake  Trichouis, 
and  from  thence  marched  to  Thenuus  by  the  road 
already  mentioned,  passing  by  Pamphia  in  his  way.  , 
He  returned  by  the  same  road  as  far  as  Metapa, 
but  from  the  latter  place  he  marched  in  one  day  to  ( 
a place  called  Acrac,  where  he  encamped,  and  on 
the  next  day  to  Conope.  After  remaining  a day  at 
Conope,  he  inarched  up  the  Achelous,  aud  crossed  it 
near  Stratus. 

The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Thermum  show 
that  the  city  was  about  2 £ miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  in  the  form  of  a triangle  on  the  slope  of 
a pyramidal  hill,  bordered  on  either  side  by  a tor- 
rent flowing  in  a deep  ravine.  The  only  remains 
of  a public  edifice  within  the  walls  consist  of  a 
square,  pyramidal,  shapeless  mass  of  stones.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  &c.) 

THERVINGJ.  [Gothi,  p.  1009.] 

THE'SPIAE  (0t<nriaf,  also  or  0^<n no, 

Horn.  //.  ii.  498;  Herod.  viii.  50;  Paus.  ix.  26.  § 6: 
Nth.  Qttnritvs,  Thespiensia,  fem.  ©f<nria»,  0e«xjr is  : 
Adj.  ©eowiaxdr,  TLespius,  Thespiacus),  an  ancient 
city  of  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
looking  towards  the  south  aud  the  Crissaean  gulf, 
where  stood  its  port-town  Crcusa  or  Creusis.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  409 ; Paus.  *ix.  26.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  $.  r.) 
Tbespiae  was  said  to  Lave  derived  its  name  from 
Thespia,  a daughter  of  Asopus,  or  from  Thespius, 
a sou  of  Erechtbeua,  who  migrated  from  Alliens. 
(Paus.  1.  c. ; Diod.  iv.  29.)  The  city  is  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  of  Homer.  ( IL  ii.  498.)  Tbespiae, 
like  Plataea,  was  one  of  the  Boeotian  cities  inimical 
to  Thebes,  which  circumstance  affected  its  whole 
history.  Thus  Tbespiae  and  Plataea  were  the  only 
two  Boeotian  cities  that  refused  to  give  earth  and 
water  to  the  heralds  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  132.) 
Seven  hundred  Thespians  joined  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae; and  they  remained  to  perish  with  the  300 
Sjiartans,  when  the  other  Greeks  retired.  (Herod. 

vii.  202,  222.)  Their  city  was  burnt  by  Xerxes, 
wheu  he  overran  Boeotia,  and  the  inhabitants  with- 
drew to  Peloponnesus  (Herod,  viii.  50.)  The 
survivors,  to  the  number  of  1800,  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea  in  the  following  year,  but  they 
were  reduced  to  such  distress  that  they  had  no 
heavy  armour.  (Herod,  ix.  30.)  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Tbespiae  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  inhabitants  recruited  their  numbers 
by  the  admission  of  stranger*  as  citizens.  (Herod. 

viii.  75.)  At  the  battle  of  Deliutn  (u.  c.  424) 
the  Thespians  fought  on  the  left  wing  against  the 
Athenians,  and  were  almost  all  slain  at  their  poet. 
(Thuc.  iv.  93,  seq.)  lu  the  following  year  (u.  c. 
423),  the  Thebans  destroyed  the  walls  of  Tbespiae, 
on  the  charge  of  Atticism,  the  Thespians  being 
unable  to  offer  any  resistance  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  loss  they  had  sustained  while  fighting  upon 
the  side  of  the  Thebans.  (Thuc.  iv.  133.)  In  n.  c. 
414  the  democratical  party  at  Tbespiae  attempted 
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to  overthrow  the  existing  government;  but  the  latter 
receiving  assistance  from  Thebes,  many  of  the  con- 
spirators withdrew  to  Athens.  (Thuc.  vi.  95.)  In 
b.c.  372  the  walls  of  Thespiae  were  again  destroyed 
by  the  Thebans.  According  to  Diodorus  (xv.46)  and 
Xenophon  ( I lrll . vi.3.  § 1)  Thopiae  was  at  this  time 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and  the  inhabitants  driven 
out  of  Boeotia;  but  this  h«p|*ued  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctrn,  and  Mr.  Grate  (Z/i/f.  of  Greece,  Vul.  x.  p. 
219)  justly  infers  from  a passage  in  Isocrates  that 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  were  alone  demolished 
at  this  period,  l’ausanias  expressly  states  that  a 
contingent  of  Thespians  was  present  in  the  Theban 
army  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission  of  Epaminoudaa 
to  retire  before  the  battle.  (Pans.  ix.  13.  § 8,  ix. 
14.  § 1.)  Shortly  afterwards  the  Thespians  were 
expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the  Thebans.  (Paus.  ix. 
14.  § 2.)  Tbespiae  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  (Polyb. 
xxvii.  1;  Liv.  xlii.  43.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
Tbespiae  and  Tauagra  were  the  only  places  in 
Boeotia  that  deserved  the  name  of  cities.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  410.)  l’liny  calls  Tbespiae  a free  town  (•*  libe- 
rum oppiduin,’'  iv.  7.  s.  12).  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 20)  aud  in  the  Antouine 
Itinerary  (p.  326,  ed.  Wes*.),  and  it  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  sixth  century  (Uierocl.  p.  645,  ed. 
Wess.). 

Eros  or  Love  was  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at 
Tbespiae;  and  the  earliest  representation  of  the 
god  in  the  form  of  a rude  Btone  still  existed  in  the 
city  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix.  27.  § 1).  The 
courtesan  l'hryne,  who  was  born  at  Tbespiae, 
presented  to  her  native  city  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Love  by  Praxiteles,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place  in  consequence  of  the  great 
numbers  of  strangers  who  visited  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it,  (Dicacarch.  § 25,  ed.  Muller; 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  410,  who  erroneously 
calls  the  courtesan  Glycera;  Paus.  ix.  27.  § 3.) 
The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  Phryne  became 
possessed  of  tbis  statue,  and  its  subsequent  history, 
are  related  in  the  life  of  Praxitkiocs.  [Diet,  of 
Biogr.  Vol.  III.  pp.  520,  521.]  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  there  was  only  an  imitation  of  it  at 
Tbespiae  by  Menodoros.  Among  the  other  works 
of  art  iu  this  city  1'uusauias  noticed  a statue  of 
Eros  by  Lysippus,  statues  of  Aphndite  and  Phryne 
by  Praxiteles;  the  agora,  containing  a statue  of 
Hesiod;  the  theatre,  a temple  of  Aphrodite  Melaenia, 
a temple  of  the  Muses,  containing  their  figures  in 
stone  of  small  size,  and  an  ancient  temple  of  Her- 
cules. (Paus.  ix.  27.)  Next  to  Eros,  the  Muses 
were  specially  honoured  at  Thespiac;  and  the  festi- 
vals of  the  'E^xvnSia  and  Moi*r«ta  celebrated  by 
the  Thespians  on  Mt.  Helicon,  at  the  end  of  every 
four  years,  are  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writer*. 
(Paus.  ix.  31.  § 3;  PJut.  Amut.  1 ; Athen.  xiii.  p. 
561;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lchrbuch  dtr  gotteed.  Altrrtk. 

§ 63,  n.  4.)  Hence  the  Muses  are  frequently  called 
Thespiades  by  the  Latin  writers.  (Varr.  L.  L. 
vii.  2;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4;  Ov.  Met.  v.  310;  Pliu. 
xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  § 39.  ed.  Sillig.) 

The  remains  of  Tbespiae  are  situated  at  a place 
called  Lefka  from  a deserted  village  of  that  name 
near  the  village  of  Ertmokastro  or  Rimdxutro. 
Unlike  most  other  Greek  cities,  it  stands  in  a plain 
surrounded  by  hills  on  either  side,  and  its  founders 
appear  to  have  chosen  the  site  in  consequence  of 
its  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  sources  uf  the 
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river  Kmtavdri  rising  here,  Leake  noticed  the 
foundations  of  an  oblong  or  oval  enclosure,  built  of 
very  solid  masonry  of  a regular  kind,  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference;  but  he  observes  that  all  the 
adjacent  ground  to  the  SE.  is  covered,  like  the 
interior  of  the  fortress,  with  ancient  foundations, 
squared  stones,  and  other  remains,  proving  that 
if  the  enclosure  was  the  only  fortified  part  of  the 
city,  many  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  stood 
without  the  walls.  The  site  of  some  of  the  ancient 
temples  is  probably  marked  by  the  churches,  which 
contain  fragments  of  architraves,  columns,  and  other 
ancient  remain*  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  ii. 
p.  479,  seq.;  Dodwell,  vul.  i.  p.  253.) 


THESPRO'TI,  THESPRO'TIA.  [ErKinra.] 
THESSA'LIA  (0«(r<raAia  or  ScvraAfa  ; Eth. 
BtoaaXis  or  ©erraArfr,  These&lns,  Jem.  0«rr<raA/r, 
0rrraA/r,  Thessalis:  Adj.  &utoo\ik6s,  0rrraA ikvs, 
Thessalicus,  Thessalius),  the  largest  political  divi- 
sion of  Greece,  was  in  its  widest  extent  the  whole 
country  lying  N.  of  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the 
Cambunian  mountains,  and  bounded  upon  the  W. 
by  the  range  of  Pindus.  But  the  name  of  Thes- 
saly was  more  specifically  applied  to  the  great 
plain,  by  far  the  widest  and  largest  in  all  Greece, 
enclosed  by  tho  four  great  mountain  barriers  of  Pin- 
dus, Otlirys,  Ossa  and  Pelion.  and  the  Cambunian 
mountains.  From  Mount  Pindus, — the  Apennines 
or  back-bone  of  Greece,  — which  separates  Thes- 
saly from  Epeiros,  two  large  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  running  parallel  to  one  another  at 
the  distance  of  60  miles.  The  northern,  called  the 
Cambunian  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  terminates  in  the  sum- 
mit of  Olympus,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
all  Greece  [Olympus].  The  southern  arm,  named 
Otlirys,  separates  the  plain  of  Thessaly  from  Maiis, 
and  reaches  the  sea  between  the  Malian  and  Paga- 
saean  gulfs  [Otiirym],  The  fourth  barrier  is  the 
range  of  mountains,  first  called  Ossa  and  afterwards 
Pelion,  which  run  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly  upon 
the  E.,  nearly  jiarallel  to  the  range  of  Pindus  [OssA; 
Pkuox].  The  plain  of  Thessaly,  which  is  thus 
enclosed  by  natural  ramparts,  is  broken  only  at  the 
NK.  comer  by  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  which 
separates  Ossa  from  Olympus,  and  is  the  only  way 
of  entering  Greece  from  the  N.,  except  by  a pass 
across  the  Cambunian  mountains.  This  plain,  which 
is  drained  by  the  river  Peneiua  and  its  aflluents,  is 
said  to  havo  been  originally  a vast  lake,  the  waters 
of  which  were  afterwards  carried  off  through  the 
vale  of  Teinpe  by  some  sudden  convulsion,  which 
rent  the  rocks  of  the  valley  asunder.  (Herod,  vii. 
129.)  [Tkmpk.]  The  lakes  of  Nessonis  and  Boe- 
beis,  which- are  connected  by  a channel,  were  sup- 
posed by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  430)  to  have  been  the  re- 
mains of  this  vast  lake.  In  addition  to  this  plain  : 
there  are  two  other  districts  included  under  the  ge-  j 
neral  name  of  Thessaly,  of  which  one  is  the  long  and  , 
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narrow  slip  of  rocky  coast,  called  Magnesia,  extending 
from  the  vale  of  Tempo  to  tho  gulf  of  Pagasae,  ami 
lying  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  the  sea; 
while  the  other,  known  under  the  name  of  Mulis, 
is  quite  distinct  in  its  physical  features  from  the  rest 
of  Thessaly,  being  a long  narrow  valley  between 
Mounts  Otbrys  and  Orta,  through  which  the  river 
Spercheius  flows  into  the  Maliac  gulf. 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  properly  consists  of  two 
plains,  which  received  in  antiquity  the  name  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Thessaly;  the  Upper,  as  in  similar 
cases,  meaning  the  country  near  Mount  Pindus  most 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  the  Lower  the  country 
near  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Strnb.  ix.  pp.  430,  437.) 
These  two  plains  are  separated  by  a range  of  hills  be- 
tween the  lakes  Nessonis  and  Boebeison  the  one  hand, 
and  the  river  Enipeua  on  the  other.  Lower  Thes- 
saly, which  constituted  the  ancient  division  Pelag- 
giotis,  extends  from  Mounts  Titnrns  and  Ossa  on  the 
N.  to  Mount  Othrys  and  the  shores  of  the  Pagasaesn 
gnlf  on  the  S.  Its  chief  town  was  Larissa.  Upper 
Thessaly,  which  corresponded  to  the  ancient  divi- 
sions Thessaliotia  and  Histiaeotis,  of  which  the  chief 
city  was  Pharsalus,  stretches  from  Aeginimn  in  the 
N.  to  Thaumaci  in  the  S.,  a distance  of  at  least 
50  miles  in  a straight  line.  The  road  from  Ther- 
mopylae into  Upper  Thessaly  entered  the  plain  at 
Thaumaci,  which  was  situated  at  the  pass  called 
Coela,  where  the  traveller  came  in  sight  of  a pluin 
resembling  a vast  sea.  (Liv.  xxxii.  4.)  [Thau- 
maci.] 

The  river  Peneins,  now  called  the  Salamvria  or 
Salambria  (1a\afx€plas,  ZaAa+iwplaj),  rises  at  the 
NW.  extremity  of  Thessaly,  and  is  composed  of 
streams  collected  in  the  valleys  of  Mount  Pindus 
and  the  offshoots  of  the  Cambunian  mountains.  At 
first  it  flows  through  a contracted  valley  till  it 
reaches  the  perpendicular  rocks,  named  the  Meteonx, 
upon  the  summits  of  which  several  monasteries  are 
perched-  Below  this  spot,  and  near  the  town  of 
Aeginium  or  Status,  the  valley  opens  out  into  the 
vast  plain  of  Upper  Thessaly,  and  the  river  flows  in 
a general  southerly  direction.  At  Trieca,  or  Trik~ 
kola,  the  Peneius  makes  a bend  to  the  E.,  and 
shortly  afterwards  reaches  the  lowest  point  in  the 
plain  of  Upper  Thessaly,  where  it  receives  within  a 
very  short  space  many  of  its  tributaries.  Next 
it  passes  through  a valley  formed  by  a range  of 
hills,  of  which  those  upon  the  right  divide  the 
plains  of  Upper  and  Lower  Thessaly.  It  then 
emerges  into  the  plain  a few  miL'S  westward  of 
Larissa;  after  passing  which  city  it  makes  a sudden 
bend  to  the  N.,  and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Tempe 
to  the  sea.  Although  the  Peneius  drains  the 
greater  port  of  Thessaly,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
a shallow  and  sluggish  river,  except  after  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  when  it  sometimes  floods  the 
surrounding  pluin.  Hence  on  either  side  of  the 
river  there  is  frequently  a wide  gravidiy  uncultivable 
space,  described  by  Strabo  as  worapdKXwrros  (ix.  p. 
430;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  420). 
When  the  river  is  swollen  in  the  spring,  a channel 
near  I-arissa  conducts  the  sujierfluous  waters  into 
the  Karatjafr  or  MavpoKlpyi},  the  ancient  Nessonis; 
and  when  this  basin  is  filled,  another  channel  conveys 
the  waters  into  tho  lake  of  Karla , the  ancient 
Boebeia.  (Leake,  iv.  p.  403.)  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  coarse,  after  leaving  Larissa,  the  Peneius  flows 
with  more  rapidity,  and  is  full  of  small  vortices, 
which  may  have  suggested  to  Hoiner  the  epithet 
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ipyupoSivTjx  (/7.  ii.  763);  though,  as  Leake  has  re- 
marked,  the  poet  carries  lib  flattery  to  an  extreme 
in  comparing  to  silver  the  white  hue  of  its  turbid 
waters,  derived  entirely  from  the  earth  suspended  in 
them.  (XortAern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  291.) 

The  principal  rivers  of  Thessaly,  according  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  129),  are  the  Peneius,  Apidanus, 
Onochonus,  Enipeos  and  Pam  bus.  The  four  latter 
rivers  all  flow  from  the  S.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Enipena,  now  called  the  Fenaliti, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  of  Pharsalos,  and 
falls  into  the  Peneius  near  Piresiae  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plain.  The  Apidanns,  now  called 
Vrytia,  into  which  the  Cuarius  ( Sofadhitiko ) falls, 
is  a tributary  of  the  Enipena.  [Ekipeus.]  The 
Pamisus,  now  called  the  Bliuri  or  Piliuri,  also 
joins  the  Peneius  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  Enipens. 
The  Ouochonus,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Onchestus,  flows  into  the  lake  Boebeis  and  not  into 
the  Peneius.  [For  details,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  483,  a.] 
The  chief  tributary  of  the  Peneius  on  the  N.  is  the 
Titaresius,  now  called  EUuwmitiko  or  Xcrbghi,  which 
rises  in  Mt.  Titarus,  a part  of  the  Cambunian  range, 
and  joins  the  main  stream  between  Larissa  and  the 
vale  of  Tempe.  Homer  relates  (//.  ii.  753,  seq.) 
that  the  waters  of  the  Titaresius  did  not  mingle  with 
those  of  the  Peneius,  but  floated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  latter  like  oil  upon  water,  whence  it  was  regarded 
as  a branch  of  the  infernal  river  Styx.  (Comp. 
Lucan,  vi.  375.)  Leake  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Strabo  (ix.  p.  441),  probably  misled  by  the 
epithet  (&pyvpoSiyrjs)  applied  by  the  poet  to  the 
Peneius,  lias  reversed  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
poet’s  comparison  of  the  Peneina  and  the  Titaresius, 
supposing  that  the  Peneius  was  the  pellucid  river, 
whereas  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  Titaresius  to 
mingle  with  the  Peneius  arises  from  the  former 
being  clear  and  the  latter  muddy.  ( Northern 
Greece,  ili.  p.  396,  iv.  p.  296  ) The  Titaresius 
was  also  called  Eurotas  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329)  and 
Hortus  or  Orcus  (Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15). 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  is  the  most  fertile  in  all 
Greece.  It  produced  iu  antiquity  a large  quan- 
tity of  com  and  cattle,  which  supported  a nu- 
merous population  in  the  towns,  and  especially  a 
rich  and  proud  aristocracy,  who  were  at  frequent 
feuds  with  oue  another  and  much  given  to  luxury 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  (fact  yip  5ij  wA«{- 
crrrj  aro^ta  teal  &Ao\atr ta,  Plat.  CriL  15;  Atben. 
xii.  p.  564;  Theopomp.  op.  A then.  vi.  p.  260; 
Dem.  Olynth.  p.  16).  The  Thessalian  horses  were 
the  finest  in  Greece,  and  their  cavalry  was  at 
all  times  efficient ; but  we  rarely  read  of  their 
infantry.  The  nobles,  such  as  the  Aleuadae  of 
Larissa  and  the  Scopadse  of  Crannon,  supplied  the 
poorer  citizens  with  horses;  but  there  was  no  class 
of  free  equal  citizens,  from  which  the  hoplites  were 
drawn  in  other  Grecian  states.  (See  Grote,  Hist 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  367.)  Hence  the  political  power 
was  generally  either  in  the  hands  of  these  nobles  or 
of  a single  man  who  established  himself  as  despot. 
The  numerous  flocks  ami  herds  of  the  Scopadse  at 
Crannon  are  alluded  to  by  Theocritus  ( Id.  xvi.  36), 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Thessalian  nobles  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 

Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been  originally  known  by 
the  names  of  l’yrrlia,  Acmor.ia,  and  Aeolis.  fRhian. 
ap.  SchoL  Rhod,  iii.  1089;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Aifi oWa; 
llerod.  vii.  176.)  The  two  former  appellations  be- 
long to  mythology,  but  the  latter  refers  to  the  time 
wbcu  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Aeolian 
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Pelasgi,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  from  the 
conntry  by  the  Thessalians.  This  people  are  said 
to  have  been  immigrants,  who  came  from  Tbeaprotia 
in  Epeirus,  and  conquered  the  plain  of  the  Peueios. 
(Herod,  vii.  176,  comp.  i.  57  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  444.) 
The  Boeotians  are  said  to  have  originally  dwelt  at 
Arne,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  been  expelled  by  the  Thessalian  invaders  60 
years  after  the  Trojan  War.  (That*,  i.  12.)  The 
expulsion  of  the  Boeotians  by  the  Thessalians  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  as  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  immigration  of  the  Thessalian  invaders;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  the  name  of  Thessaly  is  un- 
known in  Homer,  who  only  speaks  of  the  several 
principalities  of  which  the  country  was  composed. 
In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Phcidippus  and  Antipbus, 
who  led  the  Greeks  from  Carpathus,  Coe,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  are  called  the  sons  of  Thessa- 
lus,  the  son  of  Hercules  (Horn.  11.  ii.  676)  ; and,  in 
order  to  connect  this  name  with  the  Thessalians  of 
Tbesprotia,  it  was  reported  that  these  two  chiefs 
had,  upon  their  return  from  Troy,  been  driven  by  a 
storm  upon  the  coast  of  Epeirus,  and  that  Thcssalus, 
the  grandson  of  Pheidippns,  led  the  Thessalians 
across  Mount  Pindus  and  imposed  his  name  upon 
the  country.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  2,3;  Steph.  B.  *.  r. 
A vptov;  Polyaen.  viii.  44.)  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  historical  period  which  make  it 
probable  that  the  Thessalians  were  a body  of  immi- 
grant conquerors;  though,  if  they  came  from  Thee- 
protia,  they  must  have  gradually  dropt  their  original 
language,  and  learnt  that  of  the  conquered  people,  as 
the  Thessalian  was  a variety  of  the  Aeolic  dialect. 
There  was  in  Thessaly  a triple  division  of  the  popu- 
lation analogous  to  that  in  Laconia.  First,  there 
were  the  Thessalians  proper,  the  rich  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  plain.  Secondly,  there  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  were  not  expelled  by  the  Thessalian  conquerors, 
and  who  were  more  or  less  dependent  upon  them, 
corresponding  to  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci,  but, 
unlike  the  latter,  retaining  their  original  names  and 
their  seats  in  the  Amphictyonic  council.  These 
were  the  Pkrjuiaebi,  who  occupied  the  mountainous 
district  between  Mount  Olympus  and  the  lower 
couree  of  the  Peneius  ; the  Magmktks,  who  dwelt 
along  the  eastern  coast  between  Mounts  Pelioa 
and  Ossa  and  the  sea ; the  Acuakaws,  who  inha- 
bited the  district  called  Phthiotis,  which  extended 
S.  of  the  Upper  Thessalian  plain,  from  Mount  Pindus 
on  the  W.  to  the  gulf  of  Pagasae  on  the  S. ; the 
DoLOPU,  who  occupied  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Pindus,  S.  of  Phthiotis;  and  the  Maliars,  who 
dwelt  between  Phthiotis  and  Thermopylae.  The 
third  class  of  the  Thessalian  population  were  the 
Penestae,  serfs  or  dependent  cultivators,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Helots  of  Lsconis,  although  their  condition 
seems  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  superior.  They 
tilled  the  estates  of  the  great  nobles,  paying  them  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  and  followed  their 
masters  to  war  upon  horseback.  They  could  not, 
however,  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  and  they  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  acquiring  property,  as  many  of 
them  were  said  to  have  been  richer  than  their 
masters.  (Archemach.  op.  A then.  vi.  p.264  ; Plat. 
ljttg.  vi.  p.  777  ; Aristot.  PoL  ii.  6.  § 3,  vii.  9.  § 9; 
Dionys.  ii.  84.)  They  were  probably  the  descendants 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  conquering  Thesprotians  ; but 
when  Thoopompus  states  that  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  conquered  iVrihaebinus  and  Mag- 
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notes  ( np . A then.  vj.  p.  265),  this  can  only  be  true 
of  a part  of  these  tribes,  as  we  know  that  the  Penestae 
were  entirely  distinct  from  the  subject  Perrhaebians, 
Magnet  es,  and  Achaeans.  (Aristot.  PoliL  ii.  6.  § 3.) 
The  Penestae,  like  the  Laconian  Helots,  frequently 
rose  in  revolt  against  their  masters. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  names  of  Perrhaebi, 
Magnetos,  Achaeans,  and  Dolopes  occur;  and  Achaea 
Phthiotis  was  the  residence  of  the  great  hero  Achillea. 
This  district  was  the  seat  of  Hellen,  the  founder  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  and  contained  the  original  Hellas, 
from  which  the  Hellenes  gradually  spread  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.  (Horn.  II  ii.  683;  Thnc.  i.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  431;  Dicaearch.  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
fitaph.  B.  ».  v.  'EAAdi).  The  Achaeans  of  Phthi- 
otis may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  same  race  as  the 
Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus. 

Thessaly  Proper  was  divided  at  an  early  period 
into  four  districts  or  tetrarchies,  named  Thessaliotis, 
Pelasgiotia,  Histiaeotis  and  Phthiotis.  When  this 
division  was  introduced  is  unknown.  It  was  older 
than  Hecataeo*  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  Kpdvvoiv),  and  was 
ascribed  to  Aleuas,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Aleuadae.  (Hellenic.  Fragm.  28,  ed.  Didot ; Har- 
pocrat.  s.  v.  T trpapxia\  Strab.  ix.  p.  430.)  This 
quadruple  division  continued  to  the  latest  times,  and 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  for  political  purposes; 
but  respecting  the  internal  government  of  each  we 
have  no  precise  information.  The  four  districts 
were  nominally  united  under  a chief  magistrate, 
called  Tagus;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  only  ap- 
pointed in  war,  and  his  commands  were  frequently 
<lia*>beyed  by  the  Thessalian  cities.  “ When  Thessaly 
is  under  a Tagus,"  said  Jason,  despot  of  Pherae, 
‘•she  can  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  6000 
cavalry  and  10.000  boplites."  (Xen.  HelL  vL  l. 
§ 8.)  But  Thessaly  was  rarely  united.  The 
different  cities,  upon  which  the  smaller  towns  were 
dependent,  not  only  administered  their  own  affairs 
independent  of  one  another,  bnt  the  three  most 
important,  Larisoa,  Pharsulus  and  Pherae,  were 
frequently  at  feud  with  one  another,  and  at  the  same 
time  torn  with  intestine  faction.  Hence  they  were 
able  to  offer  little  resistance  to  invaders,  and  never 
occupied  tliat  position  in  Grecian  history  to  which 
their  population  and  wealth  would  seem  to  have 
entitled  them.  (Respecting  the  Thessalians  in 
general,  see  Mr.  Grote’s  excellent  remarks,  Hist 
of  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  363,  »«q.) 

The  history  of  Thessaly  may  be  briefly  dismissed, 
as  the  most  important  events  are  related  under  the 
separate  cities.  Before  the  Persian  invaaion,  the 
Thessalians  had  extended  their  power  as  far  as 
Thermopylae,  and  threatened  to  overrun  Phocia 
and  the  country  of  the  Locrians.  The  Phocians 
built  a wall  across  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  to  keep 
off  the  Thessalians  ; and  though  active  hostilities 
seem  to  have  ceased  before  the  Persian  invasion,  as 
the  wall  was  at  that  time  in  ruins,  the  two  nations 
continued  to  cherish  bitter  animosity  towards  one 
another.  (Herod,  vii.  176.)  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  the  Thessalians  were  at  first  opposed  to  the 
Persians.  It  is  true  that  the  powerful  family  of 
the  Aleuadae,  whom  Herodotus  calls  (vii.  6)  kings 
of  Thessaly,  had  urged  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece, 
and  had  promised  the  early  submission  of  their 
countrymen;  but  it  is  evident  that  their  party  was 
in  the  minority,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
themselves  in  exile,  like  the  Athenian  Peisistratidae. 
The  majority  of  the  Thessalians  sent  envoys  to  the 
confederate  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus,  urging  them  to 
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send  a force  to  the  pass  of  Tempo,  and  promising 
| them  active  co-operation  in  the  defence.  Their  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  a laxly  of  10,000 
heavy-armed  infantry  was  despatched  to  Thessaly; 
but  the  Grecian  commanders,  upon  arriving  at 
Tempe,  found  that  there  was  another  pass  across 
! Mount  Olympus,  and  believing  it  impossible  to 
, make  any  effectual  resistance  north  of  Thermopylae, 
retreated  to  their  ships  and  abandoned  Thessaly. 
(Herod,  vii.  172,  seq.)  The  Thessalians,  thus  de- 
serted, hastened  to  make  tlieir  submission  to  Xerxes; 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Aleuadae,  who  now 
regained  ihe  ascendency  in  Thessaly,  they  rendered 
zealous  and  effectual  assistance  to  the  Persians. 
After  the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  heroic  com- 
panions at  Thermopylae,  the  Thessalians  gratified 
their  enmity  against  the  Phocians  by  directing  the 
march  of  the  Persians  against  the  Phocian  towns 
and  laying  their  country  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

From  the  Persian  to  the  Peloponnesian  wars  the 
Thessalians  are  rarely  mentioned.  After  the  battle 
of  Oenophyta  (b.  c.  456)  had  given  the  Athenians 
the  ascendency  in  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  Phocis,  they 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  power  over  Thessaly. 
With  this  view  they  marched  into  Thessaly  nnder 
the  command  of  Myronides  in  b.  c.  454,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Orestes,  one  of  the  exiled  no- 
ble* or  princes  of  Pharsalus,  whom  Thucydides  calls 
son  of  the  king  of  the  Thessalians.  The  progress 
of  Myronides  was  checked  by  the  powerful  Thes- 
salian cavalry  ; and  though  he  advanced  as  fur 
as  Pharsalus,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing against  the  city,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat. (Thuc.  i.  Ill;  Diodor.  xi.  85.)  In  the 
Peloponnesian  War  the  Thessalians  took  no  part; 
but  the  mass  of  the  population  was  friendly  to  the 
Athenians,  though  the  oligarchical  governments 
favoured  the  Spartans.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
latter,  combined  with  his  own  rapidity  and  address, 
Brasilia*  contrived  to  march  through  Thessaly  iu 
b.  c-  424,  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Athenian  de- 
pendencies in  Macedonia  (Thuc.  iv.  78);  bnt 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  wished  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  Brasidas  in  the  following  year,  the 
Thessalians  positively  refused  them  a passage 
through  their  country.  (Thuc.  iv.  132.)  In  b.  c. 
395  the  Thessalians  joined  the  Boeotiuns  and  their 
allies  in  the  league  against  Sparta  ; and  when 
Agesilaua  marched  through  their  country  in  the 
following  year,  having  been  recalled  by  the  Spartan 
government  from  Asia,  they  endeavoured  to  intercept 
him  on  his  return;  but  their  cavalry  was  defeated 
by  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  Agesilaus.  (Xen. 
Hell.  ri.  3.  § 3,  seq.) 

About  this  time  or  a little  earlier  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  political  condition  and  re- 
lative importance  of  the  Thessalian  cities.  Almost 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
powerful  families  of  the  Aleuadae  at  Larissa,  of  the 
Scopadae  at  Cranuon,  and  of  the  Creondae  at 
Pharsalus,  possessed  the  chief  power  in  Thessaly. 
But  shortly  before  the  close  of  this  war  Pherae  rose 
into  importance  under  the  administration  of  Lyco- 
phron,  and  aspired  to  the  supremacy  of  Thessaly. 
Lrcuphron  overthrew  the  government  of  the  nobles 
at  Pherae,  and  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  In 
prosecution  of  his  ambitious  schemes  be  attacked 
Larissa;  and  in  B. c.  404  he  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  Larissaeans  and  the  other  Thessalian* 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 4.) 
Id  b.  c.  395  Lycoubron  was  still  engaged  in  a cou- 
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test  with  Larissa,  which  wm  then  tinder  the  go- 
vernment of  Medius,  probably  the  head  of  the 
Alenadae.  Lycophron  was  supported  by  Sparta; 
and  Medina  accordingly  applied  for  succoar  to  the 
confederacy  of  Greek  states  which  had  been  lately 
formed  to  resist  the  Lacedaemonian  power.  With 
their  assistance  Medius  took  Pharsalus,  which  was 
then  occupied  by  a Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and  is 
aaid  to  have  sold  all  its  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
(Diod.  xiv.  82.)  The  return  of  Agesilans,  and  his 
victory  over  the  Thessalians,  probably  deprived  Me- 
dius and  his  party  of  their  power,  and  Larissa  no 
longer  appears  as  the  rival  of  Pherae  for  the  supre- 
macy of  Thessaly.  Pharsalus  soon  recovered  from 
the  blow  which  it  had  received  from  Medias,  and 
became,  next  to  Pherae,  the  most  important  city  in 
Thessaly.  The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus  agreed  to 
entrust  the  supreme  power  to  Polydamas,  one  of 
their  own  citizens,  in  whose  integrity  and  abilities 
all  parties  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  The 
acropolis  and  the  whole  management  of  the  finances 
were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  discharged  his 
trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  (Xen.  Uell. 
Vi.  1.  ff  2,  3.) 

Meantime  the  supreme  power  at  Pherae  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Jason,  a man  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  though 
this  is  not  expressly  stated.  He  inherited  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  Lycophron,  and  meditated  nothing 
leas  than  extending  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  for  which  hiB  central  situation  seemed  to 
offer  many  facilities.  He  cherished  even  still  more 
extensive  projects  of  aggrandisement,  and,  once  mas- 
ter of  Greece,  he  looked  forward  to  conquer  the  Per- 
sian empire,  which  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  and  the  campaigns  of  Agcailans  in  Asia 
seemed  to  point  out  as  an  easy  enterprise.  But  the 
first  step  was  his  election  as  Tagus  of  Thessaly,  and 
the  submission  of  all  the  Thessalian  cities  to  his 
authority.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  acquiescence  of  Pharsalns,  and  although  he 
might  have  gained  his  object  by  force,  he  preferred 
to  effect  it  by  negotiation,  and  accordingly  frankly 
disclosed  his  schemes  to  Polydamas,  and  offered  him 
the  second  place  in  Thessaly,  if  he  would  support  his 
views.  Polydamas  asked  the  advice  of  the  Spartans, 
and  finding  that  be  could  receive  from  them  no  help, 
he  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  Jason,  and  induced 
the  Pharsalians  to  espouse  his  cause.  Soon  after 
thin,  probably  in  B.  a 374,  Jason  was  elected  Tagus 
of  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the  contingent 
of  cavalry  and  heavy-armed  troops  which  the  Phar- 
salian  dries  were  to  furnish.  He  now  possessed  a 
force  of  8000  cavalry  and  more  than  20,000  iu- 
fantry;  and  Alcetas  I.,  king  of  Epeirus,  and  Amyn- 
tas  11.,  king  of  Macedonia  were  his  allies.  (Xen. 
Jlrll.  vi.  1.  §§  2 — 19;  Diod.  xv.  60.)  He  could  in 
effect  command  a greater  force  than  any  other  state  I 
in  Greece;  and  from  the  disunion  and  exhaustion  of  1 
the  other  Grecian  states,  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  his  ambitious  projects 
into  effect.  He  had  already  funned  an  alliance  with 
Thebes,  and  ufter  the  battle  of  Leuclra  (b.c.  371) 
he  was  invited  by  the  Thebans  to  join  them  in 
attacking  the  Lacedaemonian  camp.  But  Jason’s 
policy  was  to  prevent  any  other  power  from  obtaining 
the  preponderance  in  Greece,  and  accordingly  upon 
his  arrival  at  Leuctra  be  advised  the  Thebans  not 
to  drive  the  Iwiccdaeinonians  to  despair,  and  obtained 
a truce  for  the  latter,  which  enabled  them  to  secure 
their  safety  by  a retreat.  (Xen.  Uell.  vi.  4.  § 20, 
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scq.)  In  tbs  following  year  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  marching  to  Delphi  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  Thessalian  troops  and  presiding  at  the  Pythian 
festival.  Groat  alarm  was  felt  throughout  Greece ; 
but  before  the  time  came,  he  was  assassinated  by 
seven  youths  as  he  sat  in  public  to  give  audience  to 
all  comers.  His  death  was  felt  as  a relief  by  Greece; 
and  the  honours  paid  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities 
to  his  assassins  prove  the  general  fear  which  his 
ambitions  schemes  had  excited.  (Xen.  BelL  vi.  4. 
§§  28—32.) 

Jason  had  so  firmly  established  his  power  that  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  post  of  Tagus  of  Thessaly  by 
his  two  brothers  Polyphron  and  Pulydorus  ; but  they 
did  not  possess  his  abilities  or  energy,  and  Thessaly 
again  sank  into  political  insignificance.  Polyphron 
was  assassinated  by  his  brother  Polydoros,  who  be- 
came sole  Tagus.  Polydorus  exercised  his  authority 
with  great  cruelty;  he  put  to  death  Polydamas  of 
Pharsalus,  and  killed  or  drove  into  exile  many  other 
distinguished  persons  of  this  city  and  of  Larisaa. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  §§  33, 34.)  At  the  end  of  a year 
be  was  also  assassinated  by  Alexander,  who  was 
either  his  brother  (Diod.  xv.  61)  or  his  nephew 
(Pint.  Pelopid.  29.)  Alexander  surpassed  even 
Polyphron  in  cruelty,  and  was  guilty  of  gross  enor- 
mities. The  Aleuadae  and  other  noble  families,  who 
were  chiefly  exposed  to  his  vengeance,  applied  in 
their  distress  to  Alexander,  the  youthful  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  recently  succeeded  his  father 
Amyntas.  Alexander  invaded  Thessaly,  defeated  the 
tyrant,  and  took  possession  of  Larissa  and  Crannon, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  his  troops.  (Diodor.  xv. 
61.)  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  necessities 
of  his  own  kingdom  compelled  him  shortly  afterwards 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Thessaly;  since  wo  find 
the  Thessalian  cities  opposed  to  the  tyrant  invit- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  Accordingly,  about 
n.  c.  369,  Pelopidas  invaded  Thessaly,  and  took 
Larissa  and  several  other  cities  under  his  protection, 
apparently  with  the  sanction  of  Alexander  of  Mace- 
donia, with  whom  he  formed  an  alliance.  (Diodor, 
xv.  67.)  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  368)  Pelopidas 
again  marched  into  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  a Theban 
force,  to  protect  Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against 
the  projects  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  who  had  solicited 
aid  from  Athens.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace;  and  Pelopidas,  after  arranging  the  affairs 
of  Thessaly,  marched  into  Macedonia,  where  the  young 
king  had  been  lately  assassinated.  Ptolemy,  the 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  also  compelled  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  Pelopidas,  and  to  give  him  several 
hostages,  among  whom  was  the  youthful  Philip, 
afterwards  king  of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  71 ; Plut. 
Felop,  c.  26.)  By  these  means  the  influence  of 
Thebes  was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly. Two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  366)  the  Thcbatw 
obtained  from  the  Persian  court  a rescript  acknow- 
ledging their  claims  to  the  headship  of  Greece  ; and 
in  the  satnc  year  Pelopidas,  accompanied  by  Ismenias, 
visited  Thessaly  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  re- 
cognition of  their  claim  from  Alexander  of  Pherae 
and  the  other  Thessalian  cities.  Alexander  met 
them  at  Pharsalus,  but  wbeu  ho  found  that  they 
were  not  supported  by  any  armed  force  be  seized 
them  as  prisoners  and  carried  them  off  to  Pherae. 
The  first  attempt  of  the  Thebans  to  rescue  their 
countryman  proved  unsuccessful  ; and  the  army 
which  they  sent  into  Thessaly  was  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  genius  of  Epaminondas,  who 
was  then  serving  as  a private,  and  was  compelled 
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by  the  soldiera  to  take  the  command.  So  greatly 
was  Alexander  strengthened  in  his  power  by  this 
failure  that  all  the  Thessalian  cities  submitted  to 
him,  and  the  influence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly  was  for 
a time  destroyed.  Subsequently  a second  expedition 
was  sent  into  Thessaly  under  the  command  of 
Epaminondaa,  who  compelled  the  tyrant  to  release 
Pelopidas  and  Ismenias,  but  without  restoring  Thebes 
to  the  commanding  position  which  she  had  formerly 
held  in  Thessaly.  (Diod.  xv.  71 — 75;  Plat.  Pelop. 
27 — 29;  Cornel.  Nep.  Pelop.  5;  Paus.  ix.  15.  § 1.) 
The  continued  oppressions  of  Alexander  of  Pberae 
became  bo  intolerable  that  the  Thessalian  cities  once 
more  applied  to  Thebes  for  assistance.  Accordingly 
in  a.  c.  364  Pelopidas  was  again  sent  into  Thessaly 
at  the  head  of  a Theban  army.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment Pelopidas  was  slain,  but  Alexander  was  de- 
flated. (Dim!,  xv.  80,  81;  Pint.  Pelop.  31,  32; 
Cornel  Nep.  Pelop.  5 ; respecting  the  different  expe- 
ditions of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly,  as  to  which  there 
are  discrepancies  in  the  accounts,  see  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  361,  note,  p.  391,  note.)  The 
death  of  Pelopidas,  however,  proved  almost  fatal  to 
Alexander.  Burning  to  revenge  his  loss,  the  The- 
bans sent  a powerful  army  iuto  Thessaly,  which 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  supremacy  iu  Thessaly, 
to  confine  himself  to  Pherae,  and  to  submit  to  all 
the  demands  of  Thebes.  (Pint.  Pelop.  35.) 

After  the  death  of  Kpaminondas  at  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (b.  c.  362)  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  in 
Thessaly  was  weakened,  and  Alexander  of  Pherae 
recovered  much  of  his  power,  which  he  continued  to 
exercise  with  his  accustomed  cruelty  and  ferocity 
till  his  assassination  in  b.  c.  359  by  his  wife  Thebe 
and  her  brothers.  One  of  these  brothers,  Tisiphonus, 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power,  under  the  direction 
of  Thebe;  but  his  reign  lasted  only  a short  time,  and 
he  was  followed  in  the  government  by  Lycophron, 
another  brother.  (Xen.  Uell  vi.  4.  § 37;  Diod. 
xvi.  14;  Plut.  Pelop.  35.)  Meanwhile  Philip,  who 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Maccdon  in  b.  c.  369, 
had  been  steadily  extending  his  dominions  and  his 
influence;  and  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa  now  had  re- 
course to  him  in  preference  to  Thebes.  Accordingly 
Philip  marched  into  Thessaly  in  b.  c.  353.  Lyco- 
phron, unable  to  resist  him,  invoked  the  aid  of 
Onomarchus  and  the  Phncians ; and  Philip,  after  a 
severe  straggle  was  driven  out  of  Thessaly.  (Diodor, 
xvi.  35.)  In  the  following  year  Philip  returned 
to  Thessaly,  and  gained  a signal  victory  over 
Onomarchus  and  Lycophron.  Onomarchus  was 
slain  in  the  battle;  and  when  Philip  followed  up 
his  victory  by  laying  siege  to  Pherae,  Lycophron 
surrendered  the  city  to  him,  upon  being  allowed 
to  retire  to  Phocis  with  his  mercenaries.  (Diodor, 
xvi.  37.)  Thus  ended  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
tyrants  of  Pherae.  Philip  established  a popular 
government  at  Pheme  (Diod.  xvi.  38),  and  gave 
nominal  independence  to  the  Thessalian  cities.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  garrisoned  Magnesia  and  the 
port  of  Pagusae  with  his  troops,  and  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  An 
attempt  made  in  b.  c.  344  to  restore  the  dynasty  of 
the  tyrants  at  Pherae  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  his  designs  into  effect.  Not  only  did  he 
garrison  Pherae  with  bis  own  troops,  but  he  revived 
the  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  four  tetrarchies 
or  tetnularchies,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  each  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Aleuadae,  who  were  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  The  result  of  tills  arrange- 
ment waA  the  entire  subjection  of  Thessaly  to  Philip, 
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who  drew  from  the  country  a considerable  addition 
to  his  revenues  and  to  his  military  resources.  (Har- 
pocrat.  a.  v.  Terpopx^®;  Dem.  Olynth.  I § 23;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  440;  Thirlwall,  Hiat.  of  Greece , vol  vi.  pp. 
12 — 14.)  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  the  Thessalians 
were  the  first  Grecian  people  who  promised  to  sup- 
port Alexander  in  obtaining  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 
(Diod.  xvil  4.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Thessalians  took  an  active  part  with  the  other  Gre- 
cian states  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  but  by  the  victory  of  Antipater  they  were  again 
united  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  to  which  they 
remained  subject  till  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cynoecephalae,  b.  c.  197. 
The  Roman  senate  then  declared  Thessaly  free  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  32);  but  from  this  time  it  was  virtually 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  government 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy  persons, 
who  formed  a kind  of  senate,  which  was  accustomed 
to  meet  at  Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  52,  xxxvi.  8,  xlii. 
38) 

When  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  Thessaly  was  incorporated  with  it. 
(Strab.  xvil  p.  840.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it 
formed  a separate  province  governed  by  a procurator 
(Grater,  Inacr.  p.  474.  4) ; and  in  tho  later  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
it  also  appears  as  a separate  province  under  the 
administration  of  a pnteses.  ( Sot.  Dig.  i.  p.  7 ; 
Bocking,  L p.  151;  Marquardt,  in  Becker’s  Rom. 
Alterth.  voL  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  117.) 

In  giving  an  enumeration  of  the  Thessalian  tribes 
and  cities,  we  will  first  describe  the  four  tetrarchies 
already  mentioned,  and  then  take  the  other  divisions 
of  the  country. 

1.  Hkbtiakotis  or  HisTiAKOTta  ('EffTicuwris, 
'Iotuu&tu),  inhabited  by  the  Hestiaeotae  ('E<m* 
cutrrai),  was  the  northern  part  of  Thessaly,  of  which 
the  Peneius  may  be  described  in  general  as  its 
southern  boundary.  It  occupied  the  passes  of  Olym- 
pus, and  extended  westward  as  far  as  Find  us.  (PI  in. 
iv.  1 ; Strab.  ix.  pp.  430, 437,  438.)  It  was  the  scat 
of  the  Perrhaebi  (Ilefycugol),  a warlike  and  powerful 
tribe,  who  possessed  in  historical  times  sercial  towns 
strongly  situated  upon  the  mountains.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/l  ii.  749)  as  taking  part 
in  the  Trojan  War,  and  were  regarded  as  genuine 
Hellenes,  being  one  of  the  Amphictyonic  states 
(Aeschin.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  122).  The  part  of  He*, 
tiaeotis  inhabited  by  them  was  frequently  called 
Perrhaebia,  but  it  never  formed  a separate  Thessalian 
province.  The  Perrhaebi  arc  said  at  one  time  to 
have  extended  south  of  the  Peneius  as  far  as  the 
lake  Boebeis,  but  to  have  been  driven  out  of  this  dis- 
trict by  the  mythical  race  of  the  Lapithae.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  439,  440.)  It  is  probable  that  at  an  early 
period  the  Perrhaebi  occupied  the  whole  of  Hestiaeotis, 
but  were  subsequently  driven  out  of  the  plain  and 
confined  to  the  mountains  by  the  Thessalian  con- 
querors from  Thesprotia.  Strabo  states  that  Hes- 
tiaeotis,  was  formerly,  according  to  some  authorities, 
called  Doris  (ix.  p.  437),  and  Herodotus  relates  that 
the  Dorians  once  dwelt  in  this  district  at  the  foot  of 
Mta.  Ossa  and  Olympus  (i.  56).  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  the  name  of  Hestiaeotis  from  the  district  of 
this  name  in  Euboea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
transplanted  to  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhaebi  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  437);  but  this  is  an  uncertified  statement,  pro- 
bably founded  alone  upon  similarity  of  name.  Homer 
mentions  another  ancient  tribe  in  this  part  of  Thessaly 
called  the  Acthices,  who  are  placed  by  Strabo  upon 
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the  Thessalian  *i«le  of  Pindu*  near  the  sources  of 
the  Pcneiaa.  They  are  described  aa  a barbarous 
tribe,  living  by  plunder  and  rubbery.  (Hum.  II  ii. 
744;  Strab.  vii.  p.  327,  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.  j 
AiOiKia.)  The  towns  of  Hestiaeotis  were:  Oxyrkia,  ] 
PtALlA,  AkOIMIUM.  MkUBORA,  PlIALOKlA,  Eri-  I 
CIRIUM,  PlCLIRRAEUM.  TRICCA,  ( •fcCIIAI.I  A,  Sl- 
I.ARA,  GOMPIII,  PlIKCA  or  PHBOADUM,  ItHOMK, 
Limraka,  Phacium,  Piiakstus,  Phakcadon, 
Myi.ak,  Mauoba,  Cyrktiae,  Eritium,  Oloos- 
sor,  Azorus  Douciik,  Pythium,  Elore  subse- 
quently Lei  monk.  Eupieri',  Lapathus.  Gor- 
ki's or  Gorki,  Ciiarax,  Condylor,  Phalamna, 
Okthe,  Atrax. 

2.  Pelasgiotis  (n*Acury,^T‘0-  inhabited  by  the 
Pelasgiotae  (n«A<ur)r;arrai),  extended  S.  of  the  Pe- 
neiuii,  and  along  the  western  side  of  Pelion  and 
Ossa,  including  the  district  called  the  Pelasgic  plain.  | 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  443.)  The  name  shows  that  this  dis- 
trict  was  originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians;  and  its 
chief  town  was  Larissa,  a well  known  name  of  Pe- 
laagic  cities.  The  towns  of  Pelasgiotis  were : 
Elatea,  Mopsium,  Metropolis,  Gtrtor  or  Gyr- 
toka,  Aroura,  Laiurra,  Sycurium,  Crarnor, 
Amyrub,  Armericm,  Phkrae,  Cynobcephalae, 
Score  baa.  Paiakpharus. 

3.  Thkssaliotib.  (0*<r<raA«wrif),  the  central 
plain  of  Thessaly  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Peneiun,  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  occu- 
pied by  the  Thessalian  conquerors  from  Epeirus. 
Its  town#  were:  Pk.irk.miak, Phylll -b, Metropolis, 
Ci eri i'M,  Echydrium,  Pharbalus,  the  most 
important  in  the  district,  Tiiettdium. 

4.  PiiTHiona(^0UBTi«).  inhabited  by  the  Achaean 
Phthiotae  (’A X"0*  ♦0»«t<u),  under  which  name  they 
are  usually  mentioned  as  members  of  the  Ainphic- 
tyonic  league.  This  district,  according  to  Strabo, 
included  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  extending 
from  the  Maliac  gulf  on  the  E.  to  Dolopia  and 
Mount  Pindus  on  the  W.,  and  stretching  as  far  N. 
as  l’harsalus  and  the  Thessalian  plains.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  430.)  Phthiotis  derived  its  name  from  the  Ho- 
meric Phthia  (Mirj,  II.  L 155,  ii.  633),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  included  in  the  heroic  times  not  only 
Hellas  and  Dolopia,  which  is  expressly  called  the 
furthest  part  of  Phthia  (/L  ix.  434),  but  also  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  since  it  is 
probable  that  Phthia  was  also  the  ancient  name  of 
Pharsalus.  ( Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  484, 
seq.)  The  cities  of  Phthiotis  were:  Ainphanaeum 
(Scylax,  p.  25),  or  Amphanae  ('AnQarai,  Steph.  B. 
i.  r.),  on  the  promontory  Pyrrlia  and  on  the  Paga- 
sscan  gulf  ; Thkbak.  Khktima,  Phylace,  Itok, 
Halus,  Ptkleum,  Artror,  Larisha,  Ckkmahte, 
Pkokkra,  Pitas.  Nartiiacium  , Tiiaumaci,  11k- 

I.1TAKA,  CORORKIA,  Xy.MAK,  LaMIA,  PjiALAKA, 
EcHIRUS. 

5.  Mao  R ESI  A (Marynyo-ta),  inhabited  by  the 
Magnetes  (M<ryKTjr«j),  was  the  long  and  narrow 
slip  of  country  between  Mta.  Onsa  and  Pelion  on 
the  W.  and  the  sea  on  the  E.,  and  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  l'eneins  on  the  N.  to  the 
Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  & The  Magnetes  were 
member*  of  the  Amphictyonic  league,  and  were 
settled  in  this  district  in  the  Homeric  times.  ( IL 
ii  756.)  The  Thessalian  Magnetes  are  said  to 
have  founded  the  Asiatic  cities  of  Magnesia  on 
Ml  Sipylu#  and  of  Magnesia  on  the  river  Macnnder. 
(Aristut.  op.  A then,  iv  p.  173;  Conon,  29;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  647).  The  towns  of  Magnesia  were:  Ckh- 
or i i'M,  Bolus,  Glaphyras,  Aeboris,  Pa- 
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GASAE.  IOIA.U'8,  DkMKTHIAS,  NkI.IA.  A PH  ETA  R, 
IIoMoLB  or  lioMOLIUM,  EllRYMK.NAK,  MeI.I- 
k«»ka,  Thaumaila,  Casthanaka,  Riiizim, 
Magnesia,  Ouzos,  Mylak,  Spalaethica,  Co- 
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6.  Dolopia  (AoAovla),  inhabited  by  the  Dolnpea 
(AuAoirct),  a mountainous  district  in  the  SW. 
corner  of  Thessaly,  lying  between  Mt.  Tymplirestus, 
a branch  of  Pimlus,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mt.  Othrys 
on  the  oilier.  The  Dolopes  were,  like  the  Magnetes, 
an  ancient  Hellenic  people,  and  member#  of  the  Atn- 
pliictyonic  league.  They  are  mentioned  by  Horner 
(//.  ix.  484)  as  included  in  Phthia,  but  were 
governed  by  a subordinate  chieftain  of  their  own. 
Though  nominally  belonging  to  Thessaly,  they  seem 
practically  to  have  been  independent : and  tlieir 
country  was  at  a later  period  a constant  subject  of 
contentiou  between  the  Actolians  and  the  kings  of 
Macedonia.  The  only  place  in  Dolopia  of  the 
slightest  importance  was  Ctimkre. 

7.  Oktaka  (Oirala),  inhabited  by  the  Oetaei 
(O haioi),  wa#  the  mountainous  district  around 
Ml  Oeta  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius, 
and  to  the  E.  of  Dolopia.  The  Oetaeana  appear 
to  have  been  the  collective  name  of  the  various 
predatory  tribes,  dwelling  upon  the  northern  de- 
clivities of  Mt.  Oeta,  who  are  mentioned  a#  plun- 
dering both  the  Malians  on  the  east,  and  the  Duriana 
on  the  south  (Thoc.  iii.  92 — 97,  viiL  3.)  The 
must  important  of  these  tribes  were  the  Aeni&nes 
(Atrmpei).  called  Eni?nes  (*Epi$p«t)  by  Homer  (/L 
ii.  749)  and  Herodotus  (vii.  132),  an  ancient  Hel- 
lenic Amphictyonic  race.  (Paus.  x.  8.  § 2 ; Har- 
pocrat.  t.  v.  'Afitpurruorfs.)  They  are  said  to  have 
first  occupied  the  Dotian  plain  in  Pelasgiotis  ; after- 
wards to  have  wandered  to  the  borders  of  Epeirus, 
and  finally  to  have  settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Spercheius,  where  Hypata  was  their  chief  town. 
(PluL  Quaest.  Gr.  13.  p.  294  ; Strab.  i.  p.  61,  ix. 
p.  442.)  Besides  Hypata,  which  was  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  Oetaea,  we  find  mention  of 

. Sperchiak  and  Macra  Come  by  Livy  (xxxii  13), 
and  of  Susthenis  (Sceodem),  Hoinilse  ("O/aiAcu), 
Cypacra  ( Kirnupa)  and  Pbalacbthia  (+oAax0*a)  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 45.) 

8.  Malis,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Spercheiua, 
described  in  a separate  article.  [MaurJ 
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THESSALONrCA(0«r(roAoKi'fni ; BfTToAoPuny, 
Polvb.  xxiii.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  625;  Ote/raAoriKtla, 
Strab.  vii  Kpit.  3:  F.tk.  &*trtTa\otnKtui'),  a large 
and  important  city,  the  capital  of  Roman  Macedonia, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in  the 
district  anciently  called  Mygdonia. 

1.  Situ atior. — This  is  well  described  by  Pliny 
(iv.  10)  as  “medio  flexu  litoris  [sinus  Thenuaici].’* 
The  gulf  extends  about  30  leagues  in  a N\V.  direc- 
tion from  the  group  of  the  Thessalian  inlands,  and 
then  turns  to  the  NE.,  forming  a noble  ba»iii  be- 
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tween  Capet  Varddr  ami  Kardbumu.  On  the  edge 
of  this  basin  is  the  city,  partly  on  the  level  shore 
and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  in  40°  3$'  47"  N. 
Ut,  and  22°  57'  22"  E.  long.  The  present  nppear- 
ance  of  the  city,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  described 
by  Leake,  Holland,  and  other  travellers  as  very  im- 
posing;. It  rises  in  the  form  of  a crescent  up  the 
declivity,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  whitened  walls 
with  towers  at  intervals.  On  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of 
the  city  ravines  ascend  from  the  shore  and  converge 
towards  the  highest  point,  on  which  is  the  citadel 
called  'EwTavvpyiov,  like  that  of  Constantinople.  (A 
view  of  Theasalonic*  from  the  sea  is  given  by  Con- 
simfry).  The  port  is  still  convenient  for  large  6hips, 
and  the  anchorage  in  front  of  the  town  is  good. 
Tlieee  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  Thessalonica 
were  evidently  favourable  for  commanding  the  trade 
of  the  Macedonian  sea.  Its  relations  to  the  inland 
districts  were  equally  advantageous.  With  one  of  the 
two  great  levels  of  Macedonia,  viz.  the  plain  of  the 
**  wide-flowing  Axius  * (Horn.  II.  ii.  849),  to  the  N. 
of  the  range  of  Olympus,  it  was  immediately  con- 
nected. With  the  other,  viz.  the  plain  of  the  Stry- 
mon  and  Lake  Cercinitis,  it  communicated  by  a pass 
across  the  neck  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Thus 
Thessalonica  became  the  chief  station  on  the  Roman 
Via  Eon ati a,  between  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Hel- 
lespont. Its  distance  from  Pella,  as  given  by  the 
Itineraries,  is  27  miles,  and  from  Amphipulis  (with 
intermediate  stations;  see  Act.  Apost  xvii.  1)  67 
miles.  It  is  still  lire  chief  ceotre  of  the  trade  of  the 
district.  It  contains  a population  of  60,000,  or 
70,000,  and  (though  Adrianople  may  possibly  be 
larger)  it  is  the  most  important  town  of  European 
Turkey,  next  after  Constantinople. 

2.  Name. — Two  legendary  names,  which  Thessa- 
lonica  is  said  to  have  borne  in  early  times,  are 
Emathia  (Zonar.  Hitt  xii.  26)  and  Halia  (Steph. 
B.  t.  r.),  the  latter  probably  having  reference  to  the 
maritime  position  of  the  town.  During  the  first 
period  of  its  authentic  history,  it  was  known  under 
the  name  of  Thbkma  (Slp/ta,  Aesch. ; Stpprj,  Herod., 
ThucydL;  Qtpuai,  Mai.  Chronog.  p.  190,  ed.  Bonn), 
derived,  in  common  with  the  designation  of  the  gulf 
(Tbermaicus  Sinus),  from  the  hot  salt-springs,  which 
are  found  on  various  parts  of  this  coast,  and  one 
of  which  especially  is  described  by  Pococke  as  being 
at  a distance  of  4 English  miles  from  the  modern 
city.  (See  Scylax,  p.  278,  ed.  Gail.)  Three  stories 
are  told  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Thessalonica.  The 
first  (and  by  far  the  most  probable)  is  given  by 
Strabo  (vii.  EpiL  10),  who  says  that  Therma  was 
rebuilt  by  Cassandcr,  and  called  after  his  wife 
Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip:  the  second  is 
found  in  Steph.  B.  («.  r.),  who  sajs  that  its  new  name 
was  a memorial  of  a victory  obtained  by  Philip  over 
the  Thessalians  (see  Const.  Porphyrog.  De  Them.  ii. 
p.  51,  ed  Bonn):  the  third  is  in  the  Elgin.  Magn. 
(*.  r.),  where  it  is  stated  that  Philip  himself  gave  tbe 
name  in  honour  of  his  daughter.  Whichever  of 
these  stories  is  true,  the  new  name  of  Thessalonica, 
and  the  new  eminence  connected  with  the  name,  are 
distinctly  associated  with  the  Macedonian  period, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  earlier  passages  of  true 
Greek  history.  The  name,  thus  given,  became  per- 
manent. Through  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  pe- 
riods it  remained  unaltered.  In  tbe  Middle  Ages 
the  Italians  gave  it  the  form  of  Salonichi  or  Sakmiki, 
which  is  still  frequent.  In  Latin  chronicles  we  find 
Salonicia.  In  German  poems  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  name  appears,  with  a Teutonic  termination, 
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as  Safaek.  Tbe  uneducated  Greeks  of  the  present 
day  call  the  place  So \oylmj,  the  Turks  Sclanik. 

3.  Political  and  Military  Hintort. — 
Thessalonica  was  a place  of  some  importance,  even 
while  it  bore  its  earlier  name  of  Therma.  Three 
passages  of  chief  interest  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
period  of  its  history.  Xerxes  rested  here  on  his 
march,  his  land-forces  being  encamped  on  the  plain 
between  Therma  and  the  Axius,  and  his  ships  cruis- 
ing about  the  Thermaic  gulf ; and  it  was  the  view 
from  hence  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  which  tempted 
hhn  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Peneius.  (Herod, 
vii.  128,  seqq.)  A short  time  (n.  c.  421)  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Therma 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  (Thucyd.  i.  61); 
but  two  years  later  it  was  given  up  to  Perdiccas 
(Id.  ii.  29.)  The  third  mention  of  Therma  is  in 
Aeschines  (de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  31,  ed.  Bekk  ),  where 
it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  places  taken  by  Pau- 
sanias. 

The  true  history  of  Tiiessalonica  begins,  as 
we  have  implied  above,  with  the  decay  of  Greek 
nationality.  The  earliest  author  who  mentions  it 
under  its  new  name  is  Polybius.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year  (n.  c.  315)  with 
Cassandreia,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Pydna 
and  the  death  of  Olympias.  [Cassandrkia.]  We 
are  told  by  Strabo  (/.  e.)  that  Cassander  incorpo- 
rated in  his  new  city  the  population,  not  only  of 
Therma,  but  likewise  of  three  smaller  towns,  viz. 
Aeneia  and  Cissus  (which  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf),  and  Chalastra 
(which  is  said  by  Strabo  (vii.  EpiL  9)  to  have  been  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Axius,  whence  Tafel  (p.  xxii.) 
by  some  mistake  infers  that  it  lay  between  the  Axius 
and  Therma).  It  does  not  appear  that  these  earlier 
cities  were  absolutely  destroyed;  nor  indeed  is  it 
certain  that  Therma  lost  its  separate  existence. 
Pliny  (l  c.)  seems  to  imply  that  a place  bearing 
this  name  was  near  Thessalonica ; but  the  text  is 
probably  corrupt. 

As  we  approach  the  Roman  period,  Thessalonica 
begins  to  be  more  and  more  mentioned.  From  Livy 
(xliv.  10)  this  city  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
great  Macedonian  naval  station.  It  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  (lb.  xliv.  45), 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  of  tbe  four 
divisions  of  Macedonia  (lb.  xlv.  29).  Afterwards, 
when  the  whole  of  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  one  pro- 
vince (Flar.  ii.  14),  Thessalonica  was  its  most  import- 
ant city,  and  virtually  its  metropolis,  though  not  so 
called  till  a later  period.  [Macedonia.]  Cioero, dur- 
ing his  exile,  found  a refuge  here  in  the  quaestor’s 
house  ( pro  Plane.  41);  and  on  his  journeys  to  and 
from  his  province  of  Cilicia  he  passed  this  way,  and 
wrote  hero  several  of  his  extant  letters.  During  the 
first  Civil  War  Thessalonica  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Pompeian  party  and  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  20.)  During  tbe  second  it  took  the  side  of 
Octavius  and  Antonios  (Plot  Brut.  46;  Apptan, 
B.  C.  iv.  1 1 8),  and  reaped  the  advantage  of  this 
course  by  being  made  a free  city.  (See  Plin.  L c.) 
It  is  possible  that  the  word  &<v0fpfof,  with  the 
head  of  Octavia,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Thes- 
salonica, has  reference  to  this  circumstance  (see 
Kckbel,  ii.  p.  79) ; and  some  writers  see  in  the 
Varddr  gate,  mentioned  below,  a monument  of  the 
victory  over  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Even  before  the  close  of  tbe  Republic  Thes- 
salonica was  a city  of  great  importance,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position  on  the  line  of  communication 
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bf tween  Rome  and  the  East.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as 
in  gremio  imperii  nostri.  It  increased  in 
size  and  rose  in  importance  with  the  consolidation  of 
the  Empire.  Strabo  in  the  first  century,  and  Luc  an 
in  the  second,  speak  in  strong  language  of  the 
amount  of  itA  population.  The  supreme  uiagi.it rates 
(apparently  six  in  number)  who  ruled  in  Thesp- 
ian ica  as  a free  city  of  the  Empire  were  entitled 
lroXlrapxeu,  as  we  learn  from  the  remarkable  co- 
incidence of  St.  Luke's  language  (Act.  Ap.  xvii.  6) 
with  an  inscription  on  the  Vardar  gate.  (Bdckh, 
1967.  Belley  mentions  another  inscription  con- 
taining the  same  term.)  In  Act.  Ap.  xvii.  5,  the 
hypos  is  mentioned  which  formed  purt  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  city.  Tafel  thinks  that  it  liad  a 
fJovKfy  also. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  Thessxlonica  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea  ; and 
even  after  the  founding  of  Constantinople  it  re- 
mained practically  the  metropolis  of  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, and  Illyricum.  In  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  as  we  learn  from  coins,  it  was  made  a 
Roman  colonia  ; perhaps  with  the  view  of  strength- 
ening this  position  against  the  barbarian  invasions, 
which  now  became  threatening.  Thessalonica  was 
the  great  safeguard  of  the  Empire  during  the  first 
shuck  of  the  Gothic  inroads.  Constantine  passed 
some  time  here  after  his  victory  over  the  Sarmatians; 
and  perhaps  the  second  arch,  which  ia  mentioned 
below,  was  a commemoration  of  this  victory  : he  is 
said  also  by  Zusimus  (ii.  p.  86,  ed.  Bonn)  to  have 
constructed  the  port,  by  which  we  are,  no  doubt, 
to  understand  that  he  repaired  and  improved  it 
after  a time  of  comparative  neglect  Passing  by 
the  dreadful  massacre  by  Theodosius  (Gibbon’s 
Home,  ch.  xxvii.),  we  come  to  the  Sclavonic  wars, 
of  which  the  Gothic  wars  were  only  the  prelude, 
aud  the  brunt  of  which  was  successfully  borne  by 
Thessalonica  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth.  The  history  of 
these  six  Sclavonic  wars,  and  their  relation  to  Thes- 
snlonica,  has  been  elaborated  with  great  care  by 
Tafel. 

In  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  Thessalonica  was 
three  times  taken  ; and  its  history  during  this  period 
is  thus  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages.  On 
Sunday,  July  29th,  904,  the  Saracen  fleet  appeared 
before  the  city,  which  was  stormed  after  a few  days’ 
fighting.  The  slaughter  of  the  citizens  was  dread- 
ful, and  vast  numbers  were  sold  in  the  various 
slave- markets  of  the  Levant.  The  story  of  these 
events  is  told  by  Jo.  Cameniata,  who  was  crozier- 
bearer  to  the  archbishop  of  Thmsalouica.  From  his 
narrative  it  has  beeu  inferred  that  the  population  of 
the  city  at  this  time  must  have  been  220,000.  (De 
Exeidio  Thessalonieensi,  in  the  volume  entitled 
The# phones  Continuatus  of  the  Bonn  ed.  of  the  Byz. 
writers,  1838.)  The  next  great  catastrophe  of 
Thesaaloiiica  was  caused  by  a different  enemy,  the 
Normans  of  Sicily.  The  fleet  of  Tancred  stuled 
round  the  More*  to  the  Thermaic  gulf,  while  an  army 
marched  by  the  Via  Egnatia  from  Dyrrhachium. 
T I ies*a tunica  was  taken  on  Aug.  15th,  1195,  aiul  the 
Greeks  were  barbarously  treated  by  the  Latins.  Their 
cruelties  are  described  by  Nicetas  Choniates  (de  An- 
dron.  Comneuo,  p.  388,  ed.  Bonn,  1835).  The 
celebrated  Eustathius  was  archbishop  of  TheMalunica 
at  this  time;  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  this  capture 
of  the  city,  which  was  first  published  by  Tafel  (Tti- 
bingen,  1832),  and  is  now  printed  in  the  Bunn  ed. 
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of  the  Byz.  writers.  (De  Thessalonica  a iMtinls 
capfa,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Leo  Grammaticus, 
1842.)  Soon  after  this  period  follow*  the  curious 
history  of  western  feudalism  in  Thessalonica  under 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  his  successors, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  13tb  century.  The 
city  was  again  under  Latin  dominion  (having  been 
sold  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  Venetians)  when 
it  was  finally  taken  by  the  Turks  under  Amurath 
II.,  in  1430.  This  event  also  is  described  by  a 
writer  iu  the  Bonn  Byzantine  scries  (Joannes  Ana- 
gnostes,  de  Thessalonieensi  Exeidio  Xarratio. , in  the 
same  volume  with  Phranzea  and  Cumulus,  1838). 

For  the  medieval  history  of  Thessalonica  see  Mr. 
Finlay's  works,  Medieval  Greece  (1851),  pp.  70,  71, 
135 — 147;  Byzantine  and  Greek  Empires,  vol.  i. 
(1853),  pp.  315 — 332,  vol.  il(1854).  pp.  182,  264 
— 266,  607.  For  ita  modem  condition  we  must 
refer  to  the  travellers,  especially  Beaujour,  Cou- 
sinly, Holland,  and  Leake. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  Histort.  — The  annals  of 
Thessalonica  are  so  closely  connected  with  religion, 
that  it  ia  desirable  to  review  them  in  this  aspect. 
After  Alexander's  death  the  Jews  spread  rapidly  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  provinces  which  had 
funned  his  empire.  Hence  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  tliey  were 
settled  in  considerable  numbers  at  Thessalonica:  in- 
deed this  circumstance  contributed  to  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  there  by  St.  Paul  (Act 
Ap.  xvii.  1 ).  It  seems  probable  that  a huge  com- 
munity of  Jews  has  been  found  in  this  city  ever 
since.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  seventh  century 
during  the  Sclavonic  ware;  and  again  in  the  twelfth 
by  Eustathius  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  The 
events  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  a large  number  of  Spanish  Jews  to  Thes- 
salonica. Paul  Lucaa  says  that  in  his  day  there 
were  30,000  of  this  nation  here,  with  22  syna- 
gogues. More  recent  authorities  vary  between 
10,000  and  20,000.  The  present  Jewish  quarter 
is  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town. 

Christianity,  once  established  in  Thessalonica, 
spread  from  it  in  various  directions,  in  consequence 
of  the  mercantile  relations  of  the  city.  (1  These. 
i.  8.)  During  the  succeeding  centuries  this  city 
was  the  bulwark,  not  simply  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, but  of  Oriental  Christendom, — and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  the  Sclavoniaus 
and  Bulgarians.  Thus  it  received  the  designation 
of  “ The  Orthodox  City."  It  is  true  tint  the 
legends  of  Demetrius,  its  patron  saint  (a  martyr  of 
tin*  early  part  of  the  fourth  century),  disfigure  the 
Christian  history  of  Thessalonica;  in  every  siege 
success  or  failure  seems  to  have  been  attributed  to 
the  granting  or  withholding  of  his  favour:  but  still 
this  see  has  a distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church.  Theodosius  was  baptized  by  ita  bishop; 
even  his  massacre,  in  consequence  of  the  stem 
severity  of  Ambrose,  is  cliiefly  connected  iu  our 
minds  with  ecclesiastical  associations.  The  see  of 
Thessalonica  became  almost  a patriarchate  after 
this  time;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  ita  jurisdiction  from  connection  with  the  see 
of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  Iaauricus,  became  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  separation  of  East  and 
Weal.  Cameniata,  the  native  historian  of  the  cala- 
mity of  904,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ecclesiastic. 
Eustathius,  who  was  archbishop  in  1185,  was,  be- 
yond dispute,  the  moat  learned  man  of  bis  age,  and 
the  author  of  an  invaluable  commentary  on  the  Iliad 
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and  OJvsser,  and  of  theological  works,  which  have 
been  recently  published  by  TafeL  A list  of  the 
Latin  archbishops  of  Thessalonica  from  1205  to 
1418,  when  a Roman  hierarchy  was  established  along 
with  Western  feudalism,  is  given  by  Le  Quien 
(Oriens  Christianus,  iii.  1089).  Even  to  the  la*t 
we  find  this  city  connected  with  questions  of  reli- 
gious  interest.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  who  is  a 
chief  authority  in  the  modern  Greek  Church  on 
ritual  subjects,  died  a few  moutlia  before  the  fatal 
siege  of  1430;  and  Theodore  Gaza,  who  went  to 
Italy  soon  atter  this  siege,  and,  as  a Latin  ecclesiastic, 
became  the  translator  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
snd  Hippocrates,  nos  a native  of  the  city  of  Deme- 
thus  and  Eustathius. 

5.  Kkmaiss  or  Ajctiquitt.—  The  two  monu- 
ments of  greatest  interest  at  Thessalonica  are  two 
arches  connected  with  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia. 
The  course  of  this  Roman  road  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
served in  the  long  street  which  intersects  the  city 
from  east  to  west.  At  its  western  extremity  is  the 
Vardur  gate,  which  is  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  modern 
wall,  and  which  has  received  its  present  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  leading  to  the  river  Vardar 
or  Axiua.  This  is  the  Roman  arch  believed  by 
Beaujour,  Holland,  and  others  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  people  of  Thessalonica  in  houour  of  Octavius 
and  Antouiua,  and  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  The  arch  is  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  marble,  and  is  about  12  feet  wide  and  1 8 feet  high; 
but  a considerable  portion  of  it  is  buried  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  outside  face  are 
two  bas-reliefs  of  a Roman  wearing  the  toga  and 
standing  before  a horse.  On  this  arch  is  the  above- 
mentioned  inscription  containing  the  names  of  the 
politarchs  of  the  city.  Leake  thinks  from  the  style 
of  the  sculpture,  and  Tafel  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  Flavius  in  the  inscription,  that  a later  date 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  arch.  (A  drawing  of  it 
is  given  by  Cousinlry).  The  other  arch  is  near  the 
eastern  (said  in  Clarke's  Travels,  iv.  p.  359,  by 
mistake,  to  be  near  the  western)  extremity  of  the 
main  street.  (A  drawing  of  this  arch  also  is  given 
by  Cousinly  and  an  imaginary  restoration  by  Po- 
cocke.) It  is  built  of  brick  and  faced  with  marble, 
and  formerly  consisted  of  three  archways.  The 
sculptured  camels  give  an  oriental  aspect  to  the 
monument;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  viciory  of  Constantine  over  Licinius 
or  over  the  Sarmatians. 

Near  the  Hue  of  the  main  street,  between  tbe  two 
above-mentionod  arches  arc  four  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  an  architrave,  above  which  are  Carya- 
tides. This  monument  is  now  [art  of  the  house  of 
a Jew;  and,  from  a notion  that  the  figures  were 
petrified  by  magic,  it  is  called  by  the  Spanish  Jews 
Leu  Incantadus.  Tbe  Turks  call  it  Surrth-  MaUh. 
(A  view  will  be  found  in  Cousinrfry.and  a more  correct 
one,  with  architectural  details,  in  Stuart  and  Kevett’s 
A t/um.  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  ch.  9.  p.  53).  This  colonnade 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  part  of  the  Pro- 
pyla<u  of  the  Hippodrome,  the  pueition  of  which  is 
believed  by  Beaujour  and  Clarke  to  have  been  in 
tbe  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  between  the  sea 
and  a building  called  the  Rotunda , now  a mosque, 
previously  the  church  Eski- Metropolis  but  for- 
med) a temple,  and  in  construction  similar  to  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  (Pococke  has  a ground  plan 
of  this  building.)  Another  mosque  in  Theasa- 
ItHiiea,  called  Eski-Djuma,  is  said  by  Beaujour  to 
have  been  a temple  consecrated  to  Venus  Thermae*. 
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The  city  walls  are  uf  brick,  and  of  Greek  construc- 
tion, resting  on  a muck  older  foundation,  which 
consists  of  hewn  stones  of  immense  thickness. 
Everywhere  are  broken  columns  and  fragments  of 
sculpture.  Many  remains  were  taken  in  1430  to 
Constantinople.  One  of  the  towers  in  the  city  wall 
is  called  the  Tower  of  the  Statue,  because  it  contains 
a colossal  figure  of  Thessalonica,  witli  the  repre- 
sentation of  a ship  at  its  feet.  The  castle  is  partly 
Greek  and  partly  Venetian.  Some  columns  of  verd 
antique,  supposed  to  be  relics  of  a temple  of  Hercules, 
are  to  be  noticed  there,  and  also  a shattered  tri- 
umphal arch,  erected  (as  an  inscription  proves)  in 
tlie  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  houour  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  his  daughter  Faustina. 

In  harmony  with  what  has  been  noticed  of  its 
history,  Thessalonica  has  many  remains  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity.  Leake  says  that  in  this  respect 
it  surpasses  any  other  city  in  Greece.  The  church 
of  greatest  interest  (now  a mosque)  is  that  of  St. 
Sophia,  built,  according  to  tradition,  like  the  church 
of  the  same  name  at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  and  after  the  designs  of  the  architect 
Anthemius.  This  church  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  the  letters  of  Pope 
luuocent  HI.  and  in  the  account  of  the  Norman 
siege.  It  remains  very  entire,  and  is  fully  described 
by  Beaujour  and  Leake.  The  church  of  St.  De- 
metrius (apparently  the  third  on  the  same  site,  and 
now  also  a mosque)  is  a structure  of  still  greater  size 
and  beauty.  Tafel  believes  that  it  was  erected  about 
the  end  of  tbe  seventh  century  ; but  Leake  con- 
jectures, from  its  architectural  features,  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Latins  in  the  thirteenth.  Tafel  baa 
collected  with  much  diligence  the  notices  of  a great 
number  of  churches  which  have  existed  in  Thessa- 
lonica. Dapper  says,  that  in  his  day  the  Greeks 
had  the  use  of  thirty  churches.  Walpole  (in  Clarke’s 
Travels,  iv.  p.  349)  gives  the  number  as  sixteen. 
All  travellers  have  noticed  two  ancient  pulpits,  con- 
sisting of  “ single  blocks  of  variegated  marble,  with 
small  steps  cut  in  them,”  which  are  among  the  most 
interesting  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Thessalonica. 

6.  Ai'TIIokities.  — The  travellers  who  have 
described  Thessalonica  are  numerous.  The  most 
important  are  Paul  Lucas,  Second  Voyage,  1705  ; 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1743 — 1745  ; 
Beaujour,  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Greet,  trans- 
lated into  English,  1800  ; Clarke,  Travels  m Eu- 
rope, $c.  1810 — 1823  ; Holland,  Travels  m the 
Ionian  Isles  <fc.,  1815;  Cousii.rfry,  Voyage  dans  la 
M act  (brine,  1831 ; Leakey  Northern  Greece,  1835  ; 
Zacharik,  Reise  in  den  Orient,  1840;  Grisebach, 
Reise  durch  Rumelien,  1841 ; Bowen,  Mount  At  hot, 
Thessaly,  and  Epirus , 1852. 

In  the  Me  moires  de  VA  endemic  dee  Inscrip- 
tions, tom.  xxxviii.  Sect.  hist.  pp.  121—146,  ia 
an  essay  on  the  subject  of  Thessalonica  by  the 
AbW  Bel  ley ; but  the  most  elaborate  work  on 
the  subject  is  that  by  Tafel,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  published  at  Tubingen  in  1835.  This  was 
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afterward*  reprinted  os  “ Prolegomena  * to  the  Dis- 
• ertatio  de  Thessalonica  ej  usque  Agro  Geographies, 
Berlin,  1839.  With  this  should  be  compared  his 
work  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  To  these  authorities  we 
ought  to  add  the  introduction  to  some  of  the  com- 
mentaries ou  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians , 
-—especially  those  of  Koch  (Berlin  1849)  and  Lline- 
mann  (Gottingen,  1850).  [J.  S.  H.] 

THE'STIA.  [Thkstieksks.] 

THKSTIENSES  (0«<m«7f,  Pol.  v.  7),  are  usually 
called  the  inhabitants  of  a town  Thestia  in  Aetolia. 
But  no  town  of  tliis  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
town  itself  was  called  0«rr uts.  The  Dame  occurs 
only  in  Polybius,  and  the  exact  rite  of  the  place  is 
unknown.  We  only  learn,  from  the  narrative  of 
Polybias,  that  it  was  situated  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  upper  plain  of  Aetolia.  The  name  is  per- 
haps connected  with  Thestius,  one  of  the  old  Aeto- 
lian  heroes. 

THETl'DIUM  (etriSior,  Strab.  ix.  p.  431  ; 
Polyb.  xviii.  3,  4;  OeriScier,  Eurip.  Androm.  20; 
0«<rri3eu>r,  Steph.  B.  a.  v. : Eth.  0m8«os),  a place 
in  Thessaly,  dose  to  Pharsalus,  where  Flamininus 
encamped  at  tire  end  of  the  second  march  from 
Phene  towards  Scotusaa,  before  the  battle  of  Cyno- 
acephalac.  It  derived  its  name  from  Thetis,  the 
mother  of  Achilles,  the  national  hero  of  the  Achaean 
Phtliiotae.  Leake  places  it  at  or  near  Mogxds,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Enipeua.  ( Northern 
Greece , vol.  iv.  pp.  472,  473.) 

THEUDO'RIA,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Atbamanis  in  Epeirus,  is  identified  by  Leake  with 
the  modern  Thodhoriana,  a village  situated  near 
Mount  Tzmnerka  in  a pass  which  leads  from  the 
Achelous  to  the  Arachtbus.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  1 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece , voL  iv.  p.  212.) 

THEUMA,  a town  of  Thessaly,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Dolopia  (Liv.  xxiii.  13.) 

THEUPBOSOPON.  [Phoenicia,  p.  806,  a.] 
THEVESTE  PtoL  iv.  3.  § 30),  an  im- 

portant town  of  Numidia,  but  which  is  only  mentioned 
in  the  later  writers.  It  was  a Roman  colony  (Gruter, 
Inscr.  p.  600;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  27),  and  the  place  where 
many  roads  running  in  a SE.  direction  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa,  had  their  commencement.  (Cf. 
/tin.  AnL  pp.  33,  46,  47,  53,  54.)  It  is  the  town  of 
Tebessa,  recently  discovered  by  General  Negrier,  con- 
siderable ruins  of  which  still  exist,  especially  the 
ancient  walls,  the  circumference  of  which  indicates 
a town  capable  of  containing  40,000  inhabitants. 
(See  Letronne,  in  Rev.  ArcheoL  iv.  p.  360,  sqq.; 
Sur  VArc  de  Triomphe  de  Tcveste,  tfe.,  Paris,  1847 ; 
Jahn’s  Jahrbvcher,  lii.  p.  409.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIA.  [Thera.] 

THIANNICK  (e.oj'vurV?,  Arrian,  Per . P.  Eux 
p.  7),  or  T ULAN  1 TICE  ( Siaytrnni , Anon.  Per.  P. 
Eux.  p.  14),  a district  of  Asia  in  the  Pontos  Euxinus, 
which  was  separated  from  Colchis  by  the  river  Ophis. 
Its  name  probably  should  be  Sannice,  as  the  Sanni, 
or  Tzaui,  were  a well-known  people  in  this  region.  I 
(Cf.  Mannert,  iv.  p.378,  vi.  pt.  2.  p.  421 ; Gail,  ad 
Arrian,  p.  95.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THLAR,  a town  of  the  Contestani  in  llispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Carthago  Nova,  and  Ilici  ( /tin. 
Ant.  p.  401).  Variously  identified  with  Sun  Gmes 
and  Orihuela,  near  which  latter  place  arc  many  ruins. 
(Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  v.  p.  30,  viL  p.  124.)  [T.  U.  D.] 
THIBA  (0ifia:  Eth.  Oifios),  a district  in  Pont  us, 
so  called  from  an  Amazon  slain  there  by  Hercules. 
The  inhabitants  wore  said  to  be  socerers,  whose 
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breath  was  poisonous,  and  who  wonld  not  perish  if 
thrown  into  the  water,  but  would  float  on  the 
surface.  (Eustath.  ad  Diongn.  Per.  828;  Steph.  B. 
a.  v.  BiGats;  Pint.  Symp.  v.  7.  § 1;  Phylarch.  ap. 
Plin.  rii.  2.  s.  2.) 

THILSAPHATA  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8),  a forti- 
fied town  in  the  south  of  Mesopotamia,  probably  the 
present  Tel  el  Hava,  between  Mosul  and  the  Stnjar , 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

THILUTIIA,  an  impregnable  fortress  on  an 
island  in  the  Euphrates,  near  Anatbo,  which  defied 
the  anus  of  Julian  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  2).  Zori- 
mus  (iii.  15)  speaks  of  this  island,  and  of  the 
impregnable  fortress  (ippovpioy  oxvpvrarov ) situ- 
ated upon  it,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  It 
is  described  by  Isidorus  Charax  (Mans.  Parth. 
§ 1,  ed.  C.  Muller)  as  an  island  in  the  Euphrates, 
containing  a treasury  of  the  l’arthians,  and  distant 
two  schoeni  from  Anatho.  The  old  editions  read 
’OAoSooj  ; but  the  MSS.  have  ‘OAaSouv,  which 
Muller  has  changed  into  0<Aafofc,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  this  correction. 
It  corresponds  to  the  island  called  Tilbus  by 
Cbeeney  (voL  i.  p.  57),  and  in  his  map  TeWes  or 
Anatelbes,  containing  ruins  of  very  ancient  build- 
ings. (See  MUller,  ad  Isid.  Char.  1.  c.) 

THINAE  (0IVCU,  or  Sirat,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 6,  viii. 
27.  § 12),  or  THINA  (0»Va,  Arrian,  Per.  M.  Erythr. 
p.  36),  a capital  city  of  the  Sinae,  who  carried  on 
here  a large  commerce  in  silk  and  woollen  stuffs.  It 
| appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  that  the 
] city  was  surrounded  with  brazen  walls  ; bat  Ptolemy 
remarks  that  these  did  not  exist  there,  nor  anything 
else  worthy  of  remark.  The  ancient  writers  differ 
very  considerably  as  to  its  situation.  According  to 
the  inoat  probable  accounts  it  was  either  Nankin,  or 
rather  perhaps  Thsin,  Tin , or  Tem,  in  the  province 
Schensi , where,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  the  first  kingdom  of  Sin , or 
China,  was  founded.  (Cf.  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  iL 
p.  199.)  [T.  U.  D.] 

THINO'DES  (t1»  Outfits  Spot,  i.  e.  t/ie  Sand  II id, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 18),  a mountain  of  Egypt,  belonging 
to  the  Libyan  chain,  on  the  S.  borders  of  Mar- 
marica.  [T.  H.  D.j 

THIRM1DA,  a place  in  Nnmidia,  the  situation  of 
which  is  totally  unknown.  (Sail.  Jug.  12.)  [T.  U.  D.] 
THIS.  [ADYDU8.J 

THISBE  (0i<rGij,  Horn.,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
0tV€cu,  Strab.,  Xen. : Eth.  0ia6a?os),  a town  of 
Bocotia,  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  at  a short 
distance  from  the  sea,  under  the  southern  ride  of 
Helicon,  bordering  upon  the  confines  of  Thespian 
and  Coroneia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Thisbe  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  says  that  it  abounds  in  wild 
pigeons  (wo\oTp/]Tp*>vd  r t Glogijv,  IL  iL  502);  and 
both  Strabo  and  Stephanus  B.  remark  that  this  epi- 
thet was  given  to  the  city  from  the  abundance  of 
wild  pigeons  at  the  harbour  of  Thisbe.  Xenophon 
remarks  that  Cleombrotus  marched  through  the 
territory  of  Thisbe  on  his  way  to  Creusis  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctrm.  (UeU.  vi.  4.  § 3.)  The  only 
I public  building  at  Thisbe  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(ix.  32.  § 3)  was  a temple  of  Hercules,  to  whom  a 
festival  was  celebrated.  The  same  writer  adds  that 
between  the  mountain  on  the  sca-side  and  the  moun- 
tain at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  stood,  there  is  a plain 
which  would  be  inundated  by  the  water  flowing  into 
it,  were  it  not  for  a mole  or  causeway  constructed 
through  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is 
diverted  every  year  into  the  part  of  the  plain  lying 
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on  on*  side  of  the  causeway,  while  that  on  the  other 
is  cultivated.  The  ruins  of  Thisbe  are  found  at 
Kakosia,  * The  position  is  between  two  great  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain,  now  called  Karmnunghi  and 
Paleovwui,  which  rise  majestically  above  the  vale, 
clothed  with  trees,  in  the  upper  part,  and  covered 
with  snow  at  the  top.  The  modern  village  lies  in  a 
little  liollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low  cliffs 
connected  with  the  last  falls  of  the  mountain.  The 
walls  of  Thiabe  were  about  a mile  in  circuit,  follow- 
ing the  crest  of  the  cliffs  which  surround  the  village; 
tiny  are  chiefly  preserved  on  the  side  towards 
Dobrend  and  the  south-east.  The  masonry  is  for 
the  most  part  of  the  fourth  order,  or  faced  with 
equal  layers  of  large,  oblong,  quadrangular  stones  on 
the  outside,  the  interior  as  usual  being  filled  with 
loose  rubble.  On  the  principal  height  which  lies 
towards  the  mountain,  and  which  is  an  entire  mass 
of  rock,  appear  some  reparations  of  a later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  walls,  and  there  are  many  Hellenic 
foundations  on  the  fsce  of  this  rock  towards  the 
village.  In  the  cliffs  outside  the  walls,  to  the  north- 
west and  south,  there  are  many  sepulchral  excava- 
tions.” (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  506.) 
Leake  observed  the  mole  or  causeway  which  Pausa- 
nias  describes,  and  which  serves  for  a road  across  the 
marsh  to  the  port.  The  same  writer  remarks  that, 
as  the  plain  of  Thiabe  is  completely  surrounded  by 
heights,  there  is  no  issue  for  the  river  which  rises  in 
the  Ascraea  and  here  terminates.  “ The  river  crosses 
the  causeway  into  the  marsh  by  two  openings,  the 
closing  of  which  in  the  winter  or  spring  would  at 
any  time  cause  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  to  be  in- 
undated, and  leave  the  lower  fit  for  cultivation  in 
the  summer;  but  as  the  river  is  now  allowed  to  flow 
constantly  through  them,  the  western  side  is  always 
in  a state  of  marsh,  and  the  ground  has  become 
much  higher  on  the  eastern  side.” 

The  port  of  Tbishe  is  now  called  Vath$.  The 
shore  is  very  rocky,  and  abounds  in  wild  pigeons,  as 
Strabo  and  Stephauus  have  observed ; but  there  is 
also  a considerable  number  at  Kakosia  it-elf.  The 
ltomau  poets  also  allude  to  the  pigeons  of  Thisbe. 
Hence  Ovid  (Met.  xi.  300)  speaks  of  the  u This- 
baeae  colutnbae,”  and  Statius  ( Theb . vii.  261)  de- 
scribes Thisbe  as  “ Dionaeis  avibus  circumsoaa." 
Thisbe  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and 
Ptolemv  (iii.  15.  § 20). 

THISOA.  [Tiikisoa.] 

THIUS.  - [Mkualoi*oli9.] 

THMUIS  (Bfioolr,  Herod,  ii.  168;  Aristides, 
Aegypt.  vol.  iii.  p.  610;  Ptol  iv.  5.  § 51),  the 
modern  Ttnai,  was  a town  in  Lower  Aegypt,  situ- 
ated upon  a canal  E.  of  the  Nile,  between  its  Tanite 
and  Mendesian  branches.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Thmuite  Nome,  in  which  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  Aegvptian  army  possessed  lands.  At  the  time 
of  Herodotus’s  visit  to  the  Delta  the  Thmuite  Nome 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  Mendesian.  Their 
incorporation  was  doubtless  owing,  partly  to  the 
superior  size  of  the  latter,  and  partly  to  their  having 
a common  object  of  worship  in  the  goat  Mendea 
(Pan),  of  whom  Thmu  was  in  the  old  Aegyptian 
language  (Hieronym.  in  Itaiam,  xlvi.  1)  the  appclla- 
tion.  In  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Theodosios 
the  Great  (a.d.  375,  foil.)  Thinuis  was  a town  of 
some  consequence,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alexandrian 
prefect  (Amin.  Marc.  xxii.  16.  § 6).  It  was  also 
an  episcopal  sec.  and  one  of  its  bishops,  Serapion,  is 
mentioned  by  Heraclcanus.  (ap.  Photknn,  p.  65,  ed. 
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Bekker.)  Remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  suppled 
to  exist  at  Tel-etmai  or  'Ttnai.  SW.  of  M atuoortih. 
A monolithul  shrine  and  many  sarcophagi  of  granite 
have  been  found  there,  and  a factitious  mound  at 
the  village  of  Tcmny,  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
inundation,  is  probuhly  an  Aegyptian  work.  (Cham- 
pollion,  Egypt*  sous  lee  Pharaone,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.) 
That  dykes  were  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
city  appears  from  the  description  of  it  by  Arisrides 
(/.  c.),  who  represent*  Thmu  is  as  standing  upon  and 
surrounded  by  flat  and  marshy  ground*.  [W.B.D.l 
THOAE.  [Echikadk*.] 

THOANA.  [Thana  ] 

TH(/ AIMS  or  THOA'RIUS  (Qimgtt  or  &odpio$\ 
a small  coast  river  in  Pontu*  P.-lemoniacus  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  16  ; Anon.  Pervpl.  P.  E.  p.  11),  is 
now  called  Ghcurth,  frmak,  or  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly Thureh  Irmak. . (Hamilton,  Reeearchee,  L p. 
279.)  [L.  S.] 

THO'CNIA  (Soteyi'a,  ewfrrcia:  Eth.  0aotv»u»),  a 
town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  situated 
upon  a height  on  the  river  Amiuius,  which  flows  into 
the  Uelisson,  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius.  The  town 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Thocnus,  the  son 
of  Lycaon,  and  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been  removed  to  Me- 
galopolis. It  is  placed  by  Leake  in  the  position  of 
Vramoeila.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 2,  27.  § 4,  29.  § 5; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Leake.  Morea,  vol  ii.  p.  293.) 
THOMNA.  [Tamna.1 
THONITIS  LAC  US.  [Thospitis.] 

T HORAE.  [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

THOTUCUS  (0opi»rdr:  Eth.  Sopluiot:  Therikd\ 
a town  of  Attica  on  the  SE.  coast,  and  about  7 or  8 
mile*  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  was  origi- 
nally one  of  the  twelve  cities  into  which  Attica  is 
said  to  have  been  divided  before  the  time  of  Theseus, 
and  was  afterwards  a demos  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamanti*.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397.)  It  continued  to 
be  a place  of  importance  during  the  fluuriahing 
period  of  Athenian  history,  as  its  existing  remains 
prove,  and  was  hence  fortified  by  the  Athenian*  in  the 
24th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Xen.  Hell  i. 
2.  § 1.)  It  was  distant  60  stadia  from  Anapldystus 
upon  the  western  coast.  (Xen.  tie  Vect.  4.  § 43.) 
Thoricua  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Cephalus,  whom  Eos  or  Aurora  carried  off  to 
dwell  with  the  gods.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  § 7;  Eurip. 
HippoL  455  ) It  has  been  conjectured  by  Words- 
worth, with  much  probability,  that  the  idea  of  Tho- 
ricus  was  associated  in  the  Athenian  mind  with  such 
a translation  to  the  gods,  and  that  the  **  Thorician 
stone  ” (0opi*io*  werpot)  mentioned  by  Sophocles 
(Oed.  Col  1595),  respecting  which  there  has  been  so 
much  doubt,  probably  has  reference  to  such  a migra- 
tion, as  the  poet  is  describing  a similar  translation 
of  Oedipus. 

The  fortifications  of  Thoricua  surrounded  a small 
plain,  which  terminates  in  the  harbour  of  the  city, 
now  called  Porto  Mandri.  The  ruins  of  the  walla 
may  be  traced  following  the  crest  of  the  bills  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  plain,  and  cross- 
ing it  on  the  west.  The  acropolis  seems  to  have 
stood  upon  a height  rising  above  the  sheltered  creek 
of  Frangd  Limiona,  which  is  separated  only  by  a 
cape  from  Porto  Mandri.  Below  this  height,  on 
the  northern  aide,  are  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  of  a 
singular  form,  being  an  irregular  curve,  with  one  of 
the  rides  longer  than  the  other.  In  the  plain,  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains  of  a quadrangular  colon- 
nade, with  Doric  columns.  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica , 
4 r 4 
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p.  68,  Beq.  2nd  ed.;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica , 

p.  208,  seq.) 

THORNAX  (&6pvaf).  1.  A mountain  near  the 

city  of  Hcrmione  in  Argolis,  between  which  and  Ml 
Pron  the  road  ran  from  Hermione  to  Halice.  It 
was  subeoqucntly  called  Coccygium,  because  Zeus 
was  said  to  hare  been  here  transformed  into  a cuckoo; 
and  on  its  summit  was  a temple  of  Zeus  Coccygiua. 
(Pails.  iL  36.  §§  1,  2;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p. 
288 ; Curtins,  Peloponnesos , voL  iL  p.  463.) 

2.  A mountain  in  Laconia,  on  the  road  from 
Sparta  to  Sellasia,  upon  which  stood  a colossal  sta- 
tue of  Apollo  Pythaena.  (Herod,  i.  69;  Paus.  iii.  10. 
§ 8;  Staph.  B.  t.  r. ; Leake.  Jforea,  roL  iL  p.  534, 
Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  348,  352;  Boblaye,  Reck.  p.  75; 
Roes,  Pelopotmes,  p.  190;  Curtius,  Pelopunnesos, 
voL  ii.  pp.  237t  259.) 

THO'SPIA  (eoxnrta,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 19,  viii.  19. 
§ 12),  the  capital  of  the  district  Thoepitis.  [T.  H.I).] 
THOSPI'TIS  (0iNnrmf,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 18),  a 
district  of  Armenia  Major.  It  lay  at  the  northern 
side  of  the  Lacus  THoarrtKS  (y  Oewnrlns  Alpyy, 
Ptol.  ib.  § 7),  through  which  the  Tigris  flowed  (Plin. 
ri.  27.  s.  31).  It  is  perhaps  the  same  lake  called 
Thonitis  or  Thopitis  by  Strabo  (Besrtris  or  Bonrins, 
xi.  p.  529),  and  Priacian  (Lacus  Thooitidis,  Perieg. 
913),  the  water  of  which  is  described  by  Strabo  us 
nitrous  and  undrinkable.  It  is  probably  the  modern 
Wan,  in  the  district  of  Tosp,  and  hence  called  by 
the  Armenians  Dzow  Tospai.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THRA'CIA  (Sp^ny,  Horn.;  Gpifiitiy,  Herod,  i. 
168,  or  Spytny,  iv.  99;  Attic,  &p4>cy:  Eth.  Spyif, 
Horn.;  0p^lf,  Herod. ▼iii.  116;  Attic,  0p?(;  Trag. 
0ppf : Thrax,  Tbrex,  the  latter  form  being  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  employed  of  gladiators),  a country 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Europe,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Asia  only  by  the  Propontis  and  its  two 
narrow  channels,  the  Bosporus  and  the  HellesponL 

I.  Name.  — Besides  its  ordinary  name,  the  coun- 
try had,  according  to  Steph.  B.  (a.  v.),  two  older  ap- 
pellations, TUpxy  and  'Apia;  and  Gellius  (xiv.  6) 
mentions  Sithon  as  another.  Respecting  the  origin 
of  these  names,  various  conjectures  have  been  made 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times ; but  as  none  of 
them,  with  the  exception  to  be  presently  mentioned, 
are  of  much  value,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  devote 
any  space  to  their  consideration.  * The  exception 
alluded  to  is  the  etymology  adopted  by  CoL  Mure 
(/fist,  of  Lang,  and  LiL  pf  Anc.  Greece,  L p.  153, 
note),  which  is  far  more  probable  and  satisfac- 
tory tbau  any  other  that  the  present  writer  has  seen, 
and  which  derives  the  name  Thrace  from  the  adjec- 
tive t pax* to,  “ rugged,”  by  the  common  transfer  of 
the  aspirate.  Thus  the  name  would  indicate  the  geo- 
graphical character  of  the  various  districts  to  which 
it  is  given ; for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  country  which  is  the  special  subject 
of  the  present  notice. 

II.  Extent.  — In  the  earliest  times,  the  region 
called  Thrace  bad  no  definite  boundaries,  but  was 
often  regarded  as  comprising  all  that  part  of  Europe 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Greece.  Macedonia,  in 
the  south,  is  spoken  of  by  Uecataeus  as  belonging  to 
it  (cf.  Mel.  ii.  2,  sub  fiu.,  where  the  Cbalddic  pen- 
insula is  described  under  the  title  of  Thrace) ; and 


* Those  who  are  curious  about  such  matters  may 
consult  Stepb.  B.  t.  e.;  Euxtalh.  ad  Dion.  Per.  322, 
323;  Sickler,  ffandb.  i.  p.  480;  Berkel  ad  Steph.  B. 
p.  400;  Tuchucke,  ad  MeL  ii.  2.  p.  62;  Kenrick, 
Philol.  Mus.  L p.  618. 
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Scythia,  in  the  north,  is  included  in  it  by  Steph.  B- 
(#.  v.  Z kvQoix  cf.  Atnm.  xxvii.  4.  § 3).  This  explains 
the  fable  reported  by  Andron  (Taetx.  ad  I^gcophr. 
894),  to  the  effect  that  Ocean  os  had  four  daughters, 
Asia,  Libya,  Europe,  and  Tkraeia;  thus  elevating 
the  last-named  country  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  known — or  rather  unknown — world. 
But  as  the  Greeks  extended  their  geographical  know- 
ledge, the  designation  Thrace  became  more  restricted 
in  its  application,  and  at  length  was  generally  given 
to  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  included  within  the 
following  boundaries : the  later  on  the  N.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  129;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Mel.  iL  2);  the  Euxine  and 
the  Bosporus  on  the  E.;  the  Propontis,  the  Helles- 
pont, the  Aegean,  and  the  northern  part  of  Mace- 
donia, on  the  S.;  the  Strymon,  or  subsequently,  L e. 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  his  son  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Nestus  (Strab  viL  pp.  323.  330;  Ptol. 
iii.  11),  and  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Illyrians, 
on  the  W.,  where,  however,  the  boundary  was  never 
very  settled  or  accurately  known.  (Plin.  and  MeL 
U.  ec.)  These  were  the  limits  of  Thrace  until  the 
Romans  subdued  the  country,  when,  in  the  reigii  of 
Augustus,  it  wss  divided  into  two  ports,  separated 
by  the  Uaemus;  the  portion  to  the  south  of  that 
mountain  chaio  retaining  the  name  of  Thrace,  while 
the  part  between  the  later  aud  the  Haetnus  received 
the  appellation  of  Moesia,  and  was  constituted  a Ro- 
man province.  [Moesia,  Vol.  II.  p.  367. } But  even 
after  this  period  both  countries  were  sometime®  in- 
cluded under  the  old  name,  which  tbe  Latin  poets 
frequently  used  in  its  earliest  and  widest  extent  of 
meaning.  (Cf.  Heyne,  ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  659;  Bur- 
man,  ad  VaL  Flatx.  iv.  280 ; Muncker,  ad  Uygin. 
Fab.  138;  Tzschucke,  ad  Mel.  iL  2.  p.  63.)  As 
the  little  that  is  known  about  Moetia  is  stated  in 
the  article  above  referred  to,  the  present  will,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  confined  to  Thrace  proper,  or  south  of 
the  Haem  us,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to  the 
modern  Roumelia,  which,  however,  exteuds  some- 
what more  to  the  west  than  ancient  Thrace. 

III.  Phtsical  Geography,  Cumatk,  Pro- 
ductions, &c.  — Many  circumstance®  might  have 
led  us  to  expect  that  the  ancients  would  hsve  trans- 
mitted to  us  full  information  respecting  Thrace:  it® 
proximity  to  Greece;  the  numerous  Greek  colonies 
established  in  it;  the  fact  that  it  was  traversed  by 
the  highroad  between  Europe  and  Asia;  and  that 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  situated  in 
it, — all  those  things  seem  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  tbe  country  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  to  in- 
duce authors  of  various  kinds  to  employ  their  pens 
in  reatrding  its  natural  and  political  history.  Yet 
tbe  latest  and  most  profound  historian  of  Greece  is 
compelled  to  admit  that,  apart  from  two  main  roada, 

“ scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known  of  [the  inte- 
rior of]  the  country."  (Grote,  vol.  xiL  p.34,  note.  For 
this  various  reasons  may  be  assigned ; but  tbe  prin- 
cipal one  is  the  barbarous  character,  in  all  ages,  of 
the  occupants  of  the  land,  which  has,  at  least  until 
very  recently,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  explo- 
ration by  peaceful  travellers.*  Those  who  have 


* Even  one  of  tbe  latest  travellers  there,  M.  Vi- 
queanel,  commissioned  by  the  French  government, 
and  countenanced  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  found 
it  impossible  to  induce  his  guides  to  conduct  him 
to  a certain  district  which  he  wished  to  visit,  al- 
though he  offered  to  take  as  numerous  an  escort  as 
they  pleased.  (See  Archives  des  Missions  scicnt.  et 
Utl  vol.  Lp.  210.) 
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traversed  it  have  been  almost  invariably  engaged  in 
military  enterprises,  and  too  much  occupied  with 
tbeir  immediate  objects  to  have  either  opportunity 
or  inclination,  even  had  they  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications,  to  observe  and  describe  the  natural 
features  of  the  country.  What  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  writer  on  the  classical  geography  of  Thrace 
is  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  whole  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  seventh  book  of  Strabo  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject  Strabo,  in  several  parts  of 
his  work,  treats  incidentally  of  Thrace:  but  this  is 
a poor  substitute  for  the  more  systematic  account  of 
it  which  has  perished,  and  of  which  little  more  than 
a table  of  contents  has  been  preserved  in  the  ineagre 
epitome  which  alone  remains  of  iL 

In  modern  times,  several  travellers  have  en- 
deavoured, with  various  degrees  of  success,  to  explore 
the  country ; and  some  of  them  have  published  the  J 
results  of  their  investigations  ; but  it  is  evident  from 
their  very  frequent  disagreement  as  to  the  sites  of 
the  places  which  they  attempt  to  identify  with  those 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  that  as  yet  the  neces- 
sary data  have  not  been  obtained  ; and  the  Itiner- 
aries, instead  of  assisting,  not  seldom  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  and  render  its  accomplishment 
almost  hopeless.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  country 
examined  by  these  traveller!  was  very  limited.  M The 
mountainous  region  of  Rhodope,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Strymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Hebrus, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Aegean,  is  a terra  incognita , 
except  the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast.  Very  few 
travellers  have  passed  along  or  described  the  southern 
or  king's  road  ; while  the  region  in  the  interior,  apart 
from  tlie  highroad,  was  absolutely  unexplored  until  the 
visit  of  U.  Viqoesnel  in  1847.  (Grote,  L c.) 

The  result*  of  ibis  traveller’s  researches  have  not 
yet,  we  believe,  appeared  in  a complete  and  connected 
form.  His  reports  to  the  French  minister  by  whom 
he  was  commissioned  are  published  in  the  work 
already  referred  to  ; but  most  of  them  are  mere  out- 
lines, written  on  the  spot  from  brief  notes.  They 
contaih  much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  ; but 
no  one  except  their  author  could  make  full  use  of 
them  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  able  to 
employ  the  materials  so  ably  collected  in  the  com- 
position of  a work  that  would  dispel  much  of  the 
obscurity  that  at  present  rests  upon  the  country. 
M.  Viquesnel  was  engaged  little  more  than  a year  in 
Thrace,  a period  evidently  insufficient  for  its  complete 
exploration  ; accordingly  be  seems  to  have  devoted 
his  principal  attention  to  its  geology,  especially  of  the 
the  mountain  systems,  above  all  in  the  district  of 
Rhodope. 

According  to  Ami  Bou^ s chart  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  globe,  copied  in  Johnston’s  Physical 
Atlas , the  three  principal  geological  formations  in 
Thrace  arc  : (1)  the  crystalline  schistous,  compre- 
hending all  the  granitoid  rocks  ; this  occupies  the 
W.  portion  of  the  country,  and  a small  district  on  the 
Euxine,  immediately  S.  of  the  Haemus  : (2)  the 
tertiary,  extending  over  the  basin  of  the  Hebrus  : 
(3)  the  primary  stratifications,  or  the  transition 
series,  including  the  carboniferous  formations  ; this 
occupies  the  SE.  part  of  the  country,  and  a region  S. 
of  the  Haemus,  and  W.  of  the  tertiary  formation 
above  mentioned.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Bourghaz, 
Viquesnel  found  volcanic  rocks  (p.  213). 

The  surface  of  Thrace  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
mountainous,  the  vast  plains  spoken  of  by  Virgil 
(Aen.  iii.  13)  belonging  to  Moesia.  From  the  great 
range  of  Haemus,  three  chains  of  mountains  branch 
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off  towards  the  SE.,  and  with  their  various  rami- 
fications occupy  nearly  the  entire  country.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  begins  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  boundary  line,  and  soon  separates  into  two 
almost  parallel  ranges,  the  Pangaeus  and  Rhodope, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river 
Nestus  ; the  former  filling  up  the  whole  space  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Strymon,  the  latter  the 
district  E.  of  the  Nestus  and  SW.  of  the  Hebrus. 
Tinth  Pangaeus  and  Rhodope  extend  down  to  the 
coast  of  the  Aegean,  and  the  latter  is  continued 
parallel  to  it  as  far  E.  as  the  Hebrus.  The  ceutral 
offshoot  of  the  Haemus  branches  off  between  the 
sources  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Tonzus,  and  extends 
to  their  junction  near  Hadrianopoli*.  The  most 
easterly  chain  diverges  from  the  Ilaemus  about  100 
miles  W.  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  W.  shore  of  which  it 
is  nearly  parallel,  though  it  gradually  approaches 
nearer  to  it  from  N.  to  S. : it  extends  as  far  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  with  its  lateral  offshoots  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  country  between  the  E.  tributaries 
of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Euxine.  The  central  and  E. 
ranges  appear  to  have  bad  no  general  distinctive 
names  ; at  least  we  are  not  aware  that  any  occur  in 
ancient  writers  : the  modern  nume  of  the  most  east- 
erly is  the  Strandja-Dagh.  A continuation  of  this 
range  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and 
is  now  called  the  Tekir-Ikigh. 

The  loftiest  peaks,  among  these  mountains,  belong 
to  Rhodope,  and  attain  an  elevation  of  about’8500 
feet  (Viquesnel,  p.  325)  ; the  summits  of  the 
Strandja-Dagh,  are  2600  feet  high  (Id.  p.  314)  ; 
those  of  the  Tdrir-Dagh , 2300  (Id.  p.  315);  the 
other  moan  tains  are  from  2000  to  600  feet  in 
height  (Id.  pp.  314,  315).  The  Haemus  is  not 
more  than  4000  feet  high,  in  that  portion  of  it  which 
belongs  to  Thrace.  It  is  obvious  from  these  measure- 
ments that  the  statements  of  some  of  the  anrienta 
that  the  summits  of  the  Thracian  mountains  were 
covered  with  eternal  snow  (©ppaw*'  6p*a  vupdevTo, 
Horn.  IL  xiv.  227),  and  that  from  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Haemus  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine  could 
be  seen,  are  mere  fancies.  Strabo (vii. pp.  313,317) 
points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  this  notion.  An  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  Livy  (xl.  21,  22)  of 
the  ascent  of  Haemus  by  Philip  V.,  who  shared  in 
the  popular  belief  in  question.  Livy  states  plainly 
enough  his  conviction  that  Philip’s  labour,  which  was 
far  from  slight,  was  thrown  away  ; but  be  and  his 
attendants  were  prudently  silent  upon  the  subject, 
not  wishing,  says  Livy,  to  be  laughed  at  for  their 
pains.  Yet  Floras,  who  alludes  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance (iL  12),  but  makes  Perseus  the  mountain- 
climber,  assumes  that  the  king's  object  was  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  bird's-eye  view  of  his  domi- 
nions, obtained  from  the  mountain  top,  assisted  him 
in  forming  a plan  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom, 
with  reference  to  his  meditated  war  with  Rome. 
Mela  too  repeats  the  erroneous  statement  (ii.  2). 

The  main  direction  of  the  rivers  of  Thrace  is  from 
N.  to  S.,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription  of  its  mountain  system.  The  Strymon  forms 
its  W.  boundary.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
it  expands  to  a considerable  width,  and  was  called 
Lake  Cerrinitis,  into  which  flowed  a smaller  river,  the 
Angites  (llerod.  viL  1 13)  ; next,  towards  the  E., 
conies  the  Nestus  ; then,  in  succession,  the  Travua, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Bistonis,  the  Schoenus,  the 
Hebrus,  the  principal  river  of  Thrace,  and  lastly 
the  Mela*.  All  these  rivers  full  into  the  Aegean. 
Several  small  streams  flow  into  the  Hellespont  and 
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the  Propontis,  of  which  we  may  mention  Aegoapo-  I 
tami,  renowned,  notwithstanding  its  insignificant  site,  | 
the  Anus,  and  the  Erginus.  The  rivers  which  fall  | 
into  the  Knxine  are  all  small,  and  few  of  them  are  | 
distinguished  by  name  in  the  geographers,  though 
doubtless  not  so  unhonoured  by  the  dwellers  upon 
their  banks  : among  them  Pliny  (iv.  18)  mentions 
the  Pira  and  the  Orosines.  Tire  Hebrus  drains  at 
least  one-half,  probably  nearer  two-thirds,  of  the  en- 
tire surface  of  Thrace  ; and  on  its  hanks,  or  on  those 
of  its  tributaries*,  most  of  the  level  portions  of  the 
country  are  situated,  as  well  us  nearly  all  the  inland 
towns.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Arda  (in  some 
maps  called  the  Harpessus),  and  the  Suemus  on  the 
W.,  the  Tonxus,  Artiscus.  and  Agrianes  on  the  E. 

The  Thracian  coast  of  the  Aegean  is  extremely 
irregular  in  its  oatline,  being  broken  up  by  bays 
which  enter  far  into  the  land,  yet  appear  to  be  of 
comparatively  little  depth.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
are  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  have  probably 
been  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits.  It  was  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  several  of  them  were  called 
lakes,  as  if  they  had  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  land  rather  than  to  the  sea;  e.  g.  Lake  Cercinitis, 
already  mentioned,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a marsh,  and  in  Kiepert's  map  its 
site  is  so  represented;  Lake  Bistonis, east  of  Abdera; 
and  Stentoris  Lac  as,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hcbrus. 
The  gnlf  of  Melas,  formed  by  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Cbenronesos  and  the  opposite  coast  of  what  roar 
he  called  the  mainland,  is  an  exception  to  this  de- 
scription of  the  Thracian  bays.  The  coasts  on  the 
Propontis  and  the  Euxine  are  comparatively  un- 
broken, the  only  gulf  of  any  extent  being  i’ortua 
Hellodos,  near  Anchialus,  which  is  known  in  mo- 
dem times,  hy  the  name  of  the  bay  of  Bourghaz, 
as  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Euxine,  the  Thra- 
cian shore  of  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
extremely  dangerous.  [Salmydkssua.] 

The  principal  promontories  were,  Iamarum,  Ser- 
rhemn,  Surpedonium,  and  Mastnsium,  on  the  southern 
coast ; Thynias  and  Haemi  Extrema,  on  the  eastern. 

For  an  account  of  ot:c  of  the  most  remarkable  parts 
of  Thrace,  see  CiiRiwosicsrs,  Vol.  I.  p.  608. 

Off  the  southern  coast  are  situated  the  islands  of 
Thasos,  Samothrace,  and  Imbrue  ; the  first  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a channel  about  5 miles 
wide;  the  other  two  are  considerably  more  distant 
from  the  shore. 

The  climate  of  Thrace  is  always  spoken  of  by  the 
ancients  as  being  extremely  cold  and  rigorous:  thus 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  351)  describes  the  year  at  Aenus 
as  consisting  of  eight  months  of  cold  and  four  months 
of  winter;  but  such  statements  arc  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  since  many  of  them  are  mere  poetical 
exaggerations,  and  are  applied  to  Thrace  as  the 
representative  of  the  north  in  general  The  Haetnus 
was  regarded  ns  the  abode  of  the  north  wind,  and  the 
countries  beyond  it  were  believed  to  enjoy  a beauti- 
fully mild  climate.  (See  Niebuhr,  Etknog.  and 
Geog.  i.  p.  16,  Eng.  trans  ; Soph.  Antig.  985;  Eurip. 
Bhtt.  440;  Theophr.  de  Caw.  v.  17 ; Virg.  Georg,  iii. 
350  seq. ; Ov.  Pont.  iv.  10.  41,  ib.  7.  8;  TrisL  iii. 
10;  &c.).  Even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the 
undoubted  effect  of  vast  forests,  und mined  marshes, 
and  very  partial  cultivation,  in  lowering  the  average 
temperature  of  a country,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a land,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  (i.  e of 
Thrace  Proper)  is  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Tuscany  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  which  are  leas  than  9000  feet  above  the 
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1 level  of  the  sea,  can  have  had  a very  severe  climate. 

| That  the  winter  was  often  extremely  cold,  there  can 

, be  no  doubt.  The  Hebrus  was  sometimes  frozen 
over:  not  to  dwell  upon  the  w Hebrus  nirali  compede 
vinctus”  of  Horace  (£/».  i.  3.  3;  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
331,  and  the  epigram,  attributed  by  some  to  Cae- 
sar, beginning,  **  Thrax  puer  adstricto  glacte  dnm 
ludit  in  Hebro  ”),  Floras  (iii.  4)  relates  that,  in  the 
campaign  of  Minncios  in  southern  Thrace,  a number 
of  horsemen  in  his  army  were  drowned  while  trying 
to  cross  that  river  on  the  ice.  Xenophon  states 
that  the  winter  which  be  passed  in  Thrace,  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Thyni,  was  so  cold  that 
even  wine  was  frozen  in  the  vessels,  and  that  many 
Greek  soldiers  had  their  noses' and  ears  frostbitten; 
the  snow  also  lay  deep  upon  the  ground.  Ami  that 
this  was  not  an  exceptional  season  may  be  inferred 
from  Xenophon's  remarks  on  the  dress  of  the  Thra- 
cians, which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  devised 
with  special  reference  to  the  climate,  and  to  prevent 
such  mi.'- haps  as  those  which  befel  the  Greeks  (.-I nab. 
viL  4.  §§  3,  4).  Tacitus  (.4*m,  ir.  51)  assigns 
the  early  and  severe  winter  of  Mount  Haem  us  among 
the  causes  which  prevented  Poppaeus  Sabinas  (a.  r>. 
26)  from  following  up  his  first  success  over  the  re- 
bellious Thracians.  * Pliny  (rvii.  3)  says  that  the 
vines  about  Aenus  were  often  injured  by  frosts,  after 
the  Hebrus  was  brought  nearer  to  that  city ; the  al- 
lusion probably  being  to  the  formation  of  the  western 
mouth  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  Aenus,  the 
floating  ice  and  the  cold  water  brought  down  by 
which  would  have  some  effect  in  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  neighbourhood.  Mela  (ii.  2,  init.) 
describra  Thrace  generally  as  agreeable  neither 
in  climate  nor  in  soil,  being,  except  in  the  parts 
near  the  sea,  barren,  oold,  and  very  ill  adapted 
for  agriculture  and  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  except 
the  vine,  while  the  fruit  even  of  that  required  to 
be  protected  from  the  cold  by  a covering  of  the  leaves, 
in  order  to  ripen.  This  last  remark  throws  some 
doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  writer;  for  the  shad- 
ing of  the  grapes  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
obviously  more  likely  to  prevent  than  to  promote 
their  arrival  at  maturity;  and  hence,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
to  remove  the  leaves  with  a view  to  this  object. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Thrace 
did  produce  wine,  some  kinds  of  which  were  famous 
from  very  early  times.  Homer,  who  bestows  opon 
Thrace  the  epithet  4pi€v\aZ  (/L  xx.  485),  repre- 
sents Nestor  reminding  Agamemnon  that  the  Grecian 
ships  bring  to  him  cargoes  of  wine  from  that  coun- 
try every  day  (76.  ix.  76);  and  the  poet  celebrates 
the  excellence  of  the  produce  of  the  Maroneixn  vine-  * 

| yards.  ( Od . ix.  197,  **9-)  Pliny  (xiv.  6)  states 
that  this  wine  still  maintained  its  reputation,  and 
describes  it  as  black,  perfumed,  and  growing  rich 
with  age;  a description  which  agrees  with  Homer’s 
(L  c.).  Paul  Lncas  says  that  he  found  the  Thra- 
cian wine  excellent.  (Toy.  dans  la  Turgvie,  i. 
p.  25  ; see  also,  Atheii.  i.  p.  31.)  Thrace  was 
fertile  in  corn  (Plin.  xvii.  3),  and  its  wheat  is 
placed  by  Pliny  high  in  the  scale  of  excellence 
as  estimated  by  weight.  It  lias,  he  says  (x viii. 
12),  a stalk  consisting  of  several  coats  (tunimr), 

* M.  Viquesnel  states,  on  two  occasions,  that  he 

was  compelled  to  change  his  route  in  consequence 
of  heavy  und  continuous  snow-storms,  in  the  month 
of  November  (pp.  213,  312).  The  wind  also  was 
extremely  violent. 
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to  protect  it,  as  he  suppose*,  from  the  severity 
of  the  climate;  by  which  also  he  accounts  for  the 
cultivation,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
triticum  trhnestre  ami  bimestre,  so  called  because 
those  varieties  were  reaped  in  the  third  and  second 
month  respectively  after  they  were  sown.  Corn  was 
exported  from  Thrace,  and  especially  from  the  Cher- 
sonesus  to  Athens  (Theopli.  de  Plant  is,  viii.  4;  Lys. 
in  DiogiL  p.  902),  and  to  Koine  (Plin.  L c.).  Millet 
was  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Thrace ; for  Xeno- 
phon (Atiab.  vii.  5.  § 12)  states  that  on  the  march  to 
Saltnydessus,  Seuthes  and  his  allies  traversed  the 
country  of  the  “ millet-eating  Thracians  ” (cf.  Strab. 
vii.  p.  315.)  The  less  important  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Thrace  may  be  briefly  mentioned:  a species 
of  water-chestnut  ( tribuius ) grew  in  the  Strymon, 
the  leaves  of  which  were  used  by  the  people  who 
lived  on  its  banks  to  fatten  their  horses,  while 
of  its  nuts  they  made  a very  sweet  kind  of  bread. 
(Plin.  xxL  58,  xxii.  12.)  Roses  {Rosa  centi folia ) 
grew  wild  on  the  Pangaeus,  and  were  successfully 
transplanted  by  the  natives  (Id.  xxi.  10).  The 
mountains,  in  general,  abounded  in  wild-thyme  and 
a species  of  mint  (Id.  xix.  55).  A sort  of  morel  or 
truffle  (»ton)  was  found  in  Thrace  (Id.  xix.  12; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  62),  and  a styptic  plant  ( ischaemon ), 
which  was  said  to  stop  bleeding  from  even  di- 
vided blood-vessels.  (Tbeoph.  de  Plant,  ix.  15;  Plin, 
xxv.  45.)  Several  varieties  of  ivy  grew  in  the 
country,  and  were  sacred  to  Dionysus.  (Tbeoph.  da 
Plant  iii.  16;  Plin.  xvi.  62.)  Herodotus  (iv.  74) 
states  that  the  Scythians  had  hemp  both  wild  and 
cultivated ; and  as  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Thra- 
cians made  clothing  of  itt  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
it  grew  in  Thrace  also.  w The  Athenians  imported 
their  timber  chiefly  from  the  country  about  the 
Strymon,  for  the  Thracian  hills  abounded  in  oak  and 
fir-trees.”  (Niehuhr,  Lect  Anc.  Hist  i.  p.  292, 
Eng.  trans.).  M.  Viquesnel  states  that  the  Strandja - 
dagk  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak  (p.  314),  and 
that  iu  some  parts  of  the  distriot  of  Rhodope  tobacco 
is  now  cultivated  (p.  320). 

Among  the  animals  of  Thrace,  white  horses  are 
repeatedly  mentioned.  The  famous  steeds  of  Rhesus 
were  “whiter  than  snow.”  (Horn.  IL  x.  437;  Eu- 
rip.  likes.  304.)  When  Xerxes  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon  in  his  onward  march,  the  magi  sacri- 
ficed white  horses  (Herod,  vii.  113),  which  were 
probably  Thracian,  for  the  same  reason,  whatever 
that  was,  that  the  human  victims  spoken  of  in  the 
next  chapter  were  the  children  of  natives.  Xeno- 
phon stales  that,  during  a banquet  given  by  Seuthes, 
a Thracian  entered,  leading  a while  horse,  which  he 
presented  to  his  prince,  with  an  encomium  on  its 
fleetneas  ( .1  nub  vii.  3.  § 26).  Virgil  speaks  of  Thra- 
cian horses  with  white  spots  (Aen.  v.  565,  ix.  49). 
Horses  were  no  doubt  plentiful  in  Thrace:  Homer 
{/l.  xiv.  227)  calls  the  Thracians  iimowb\oi;  and 
cavalry  always  formed  a large  part  of  their  armies. 
Thus  Thucydides  (ii.  98)  estimates  the  number  of 
horsemen  in  the  army  with  which  Sitaloes  invaded 
Macedonia  at  about  50,000.  One  of  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules  was  to  bring  to  Mycenae  the 
savage  mares  of  Dioinedes,  king  of  the  tti&tones  in 
Thrace,  who  fed  them  with  human  flesh.  (Ov.  Met. 
ix.  194.)  Herodotus  (vii.  126)  states  that  lions 
were  found  throughout  the  country  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Achelous  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Xestus; 
a statement  which  is  repealed  by  Aristotle  (II.  A.  vi. 
31,  viii.  28);  so  that  me  part  of  Thrace  between 
the  Stryuiou  and  the  Neotus  must  have  been  in- 
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fested,  at  least  in  early  times,  by  those  formidable 
animals.  Herodotus  says  that  tlicy  attacked  tho 
baggage-camels  of  Xerxes  during  the  inarch  of  his 
army  from  Acanthus  to  Thenne  (vii.  125).  Cattle, 
both  great  and  small,  were  abundant,  and  seem  to 
have  constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  a people  who, 
like  most  barbarians,  considered  agriculture  a base 
occupation.  (Herod,  v.  6.)  The  fertile  valleys  were 
well  adapted  for  oxen,  and  the  thyme-covered  hills 
for  sheep;  and  it  is  clear,  from  several  passages  in 
•Xenophon,  that  even  the  wildest  Thracian  tribes 
were  rich  in  this  kind  of  wealth.  (A  nab.  vii.  3.  § 48, 
7.  § 53.)  Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  Thracians 
had  a peculiar  method  of  fattening  swine  (//.  A. 
viii.  6).  He  attributes  the  smallness  of  their  asses 
to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  (lb.  28).  Cranes  are 
often  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Thrace.  (Virg. 
Georg,  i.  120;  Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  182;  Juv.  xiii.  167.) 
Aristotle  says  that  an  aquatic  bird  of  the  pelican 
kind  (»«A«*Sv*f)  migrates  from  the  Strymon  to 
the  later  (II.  A.  viii.  11);  and  that  the  people  in 
some  marshy  districts  of  Thrace  were  assisted  in 
catching  water- fowl  by  hawks;  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  trained  for  the  puiqiose,  but,  though 
wild,  to  have  been  induced  by  a share  of  the  game, 
to  second  the  proceedings  of  their  human  associates 
(76.  ix.  36).  Eels  were  caught  at  certain  seasons  m 
the  Strymon  (76.  viii.  2,  ad  fin.).  The  tutmy  fishery 
w:is  a source  of  great  wealth  to  Byzantium.*  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  320.) 

The  principal  mineral  productions  of  Thrace  were 
gold  and  silver,  most  of  which  came  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Notus, 
There,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pangaeus, 
was  situated  Crenides,  founded  by  the  Thasi.-tns, 
and  afterwards  called  Philippi,  in  a hill  near  which, 
named  the  hill  of  Dionysus  (Appinn,  B.  C.  iv. 
106),  were  the  most  productive  gold  mines  of 
Thrace,  to  get  possession  of  which  was  Philip's  prin- 
cipal object  iu  annexing  the  district  in  question  to 
his  dominions.  He  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the 
mines  an  annual  income  of  1000  talents.  (Diod. 
xrL  8 ; cf.  Strab.  vii.  p.  323.)  * Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
680)  says  that  the  wealth  of  Cadmus  came  from  the 
mines  of  the  Paugaeus;  and  Pliny  refers  to  the  same 
tradition  when  ho  states  (vii.  57)  that  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  Pangaeus  was  the  place  where 
Cadmus  first  discovered  gold  -mines,  and  the  art  of 
melting  their  produce  (confatum).  Herodotus  (vii. 
112)  mentions  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  mine*  in  the 
Pangaeus,  which  in  his  time  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  native  tribes  called  Pieres,  Odomanti,  and  Satrae. 
He  states  also  (vi.  46)  that  the  Tbasians  had  gold 
mines  at  Scapte  Hyle,  near  Abdera,  from  which  they 
derived  an  (annual)  revenue  of  about  80  talents;  and 
that  a part  of  the  revenues  of  Peisistratus  came  from 
the  Strymon,  by  which  the  mines  on  its  banks  are 
probably  meant  (i.  64).  (See  also,  ix.  75  ; Eurip. 
RJies.  921 ; Strabo  (or  rather  his  e f atomiser),  vii.  p. 
331.)  According  to  Pliny  (xxxiii.  21)  gold  was 
found  in  the  sands  of  tho  Hebrus  ; and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Paul  Lucas  (i  c.),  and  by  Viquesnel,  who 
states  (p.  204)  that  in  rainy  years  the  affluent*  of 
that  river  are  frequented  by  gold-finders,  who  wa»h 
the  sands  which  contain  gold  in  grains  ( cn  jfaillettes). 
Thucydides  was  interested  in  gold  mines  and  works 
near  Ampbipolis,  os  he  himself  informs  us  (iv.  105), 
Of  the  other  minerals  of  Thrace  we  may  mention  the 


* On  these  mines,  see  Niebuhr,  I^ect  EUtnog. 
and  Gcog . i.  pp.  285,  295,  Eug.  trails. 
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opal  (paederos,  Plin.  xxxvii,  46)  ; the  Thracia 
gemma,  one  variety  of  which  Menu  to  resemble  the 
bloodstone  ( ib . 68);  a stone  which  burnt  in  water 
(Id.  xxxiii.  30);  and  nitre,  which  was  found  near 
Philippi  (Id.  xxxL  46).  In  addition  to  these,  M. 
Viquesnel  mentions  fine  marble,  which  is  quarried 
from  the  mountains  of  Lidja  (p.  200)  ; excellent 
iron,  manufactured  at  Sanuikor  (p.  209)  ; alum, 
produced  at  CkaphanS  (p.  213)  ; and  potter’s  clay, 
in  the  district  of  Rhodope,  u»ed  by  the  Turks  in  the 
fabrication  of  earthenware  (p.  319).  He  states  also 
that  Rhodope  abounds  in  mineral  waters  (i6.),  and 
that  there  are  warm  springs  at  Lidja  (p.  212). 

A few  miscellaneous  notes  will  conclude  this  part 
of  our  subject. 

The  narrow  portion  of  Thrace  between  the  Euxine, 
Bosporus  and  Propontis,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Delta  (tA  A4\ra,  Xen.  A nab.  vii.  1.  § 33,  5.  § 1). 

Reference  is  several  times  made  to  violent  natural 
convulsions,  which  destroyed  various  Thracian  cities. 
Thus  Strabo  (i.  59)  says  that  it  appeared  that  some 
cities  were  swallowed  up  by  a flood  in  Lake  Bisto- 
nis;  and  he  (vii.  p.  319),  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  Mela 
(ii.  2)  speak  of  the  destructiou  of  Bizone,  on  the 
Euxine,  by  earthquakes. 

Livy  (xl.  22)  describes  the  region  between  Mae- 
dica  and  the  Haemus  as  without  inliabitants  ( solitu - 
dine*). 

Herodotus  (vii.  109)  speaks  of  a lake  near  PUty- 
rus  (on  the  coast  N.  of  Abdera),  about  30  stadia  in 
circumference,  abounding  in  fish,  and  extremely  salt. 

Thrace  possessed  two  highroads,  “both  starting 
from  Byzantium  ; the  one  (called  the  King’s  road, 
from  having  been  in  part  the  march  of  Xerxes  in  his 
invasion  of  Greece,  Liv.  xxzix.  27  ; Herod,  vii.  115), 
crossing  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus,  touching  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Aegean  sea  at  Neapolis,  a little 
south  of  Philippi,  then  crossing  the  Stryinon  at  Am- 
phipolis,  and  stretching  through  Pella  across  Inner 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  to  Dyrrhachiuin.  The  other 
road  took  a more  northerly  course,  passing  along  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus  from  Adrianople  to  Phi- 
lippopolis,  then  through  Sardica  (Sophia)  and  Nain- 
stis  (.YucA),  to  the  Danube  near  Belgrade,  being  the 
highroad  now  followed  from  Constantinople  to  Bel- 
grade.** (Grote,  vol.  xii.  p.  34,  note.)  Herodotus 
(4  c.)  remarks,  with  evident  surprise,  that  the  King's 
road  had  not,  np  to  his  time,  been  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  a circumstance  which  he  seems  to  attri- 
bute to  the  almost  religious  respect  with  which  they 
regarded  the  “ great  king."  It  may  be  safely  in- 
ferred that  people  who  were  considered  to  have  done 
something  wonderful  in  abstaining  from  breaking  up 
a road,  were  not  great  makers  or  maintainere  of  high- 
ways ; and  it  is  clear  from  Livy’s  account  of  the 
march  of  Manlius  (xxxviii.  40,  41)  along  this  very 
mad  (afterwards  called  by  the  Romans,  Via  Egna- 
tia,  q.  t\),  that,  although  it  was  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  Europe  and  Asia,  it  wan  at 
that  time  (b.  c.  188)  in  a very  bad  condition. 
From  this  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  the  roads  of  the  interior 
and  mountainous  districts  must  liavc  been,  and  in 
which,  indeed,  they  still  remain.  ( Viquesnel,  p.  3 1 2.) 
The  Thracians  no  donbt  were  well  aware  that  their 
independence  would  soon  be  lost,  if  there  were  an 
easy  access  for  disciplined  armies  to  every  part  of 
their  country.  Such  paths  as  they  possessed  were 
sufficient  for  their  own  purposes  of  depredation,  of 
ambush,  and,  when  overpowered,  of  flight. 

IV.  Etimolooy,  Ma *muu>,  Rbuoi?w,  rrc. — 
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The  first  point  to  be  determined  here  is,  whether 
the  Thracians  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers  as 
extending  over  many  parts  of  Greece,  as  far  south 
as  Attica,  were  et h nolog i rally  identical  with  those 
who  in  historical  times  occupied  the  country  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  And  before 
discussing  the  topic,  it  will  be  convenient  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  some  of  the  principal  passages  in  the 
classics  which  bear  upon  it. 

It  is  Strabo  who  makes  the  most  distinct  state- 
ments on  the  point.  He  says  (vii.  p.  321),  “ He- 
cataeun  the  Milesian  states  that,  before  the  Hellenes, 
barbarian*  inhabited  Peloponnesus.  But  in  fact 
nearly  all  Greece  was  originally  the  abode  of  bar- 
barians, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  traditions. 
Pelops  brought  a people  with  him  into  the  country, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  Dana  us  came  to 
the  same  region  with  followers  from  Egypt,  at 
a time  when  the  Dryopes,  Caueones,  Pelasgi,  Le- 
legea,  and  other  similar  races  had  settlements  within 
the  Isthmus  ; and  indeed  without  it  too,  for  the 
Thracians  who  accompanied  Eumolpos  had  Attica 
and  Tereus  possessed  Daulis  in  Phocis;  the  Phoe- 
nician companions  of  Cadmus  occupied  Cadmeia, 
the  Aones,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes  Bwotia."  Strabo 
subsequently  (ix.  401)  repeats  this  statement  re- 
specting Boeotia,  and  adds  that  the  descendants  of 
Cadmus  and  his  followers,  being  driven  out  of 
Thebes  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  retired 
into  Thessaly.  They  afterwards  returned,  and,  hav- 
ing joined  the  Minyans  of  Orchomenos,  expelled  in 
their  turn  the  Pelasgians  and  Thracians.  Tho 
former  went  to  Athens,  where  they  settled  at  the 
foot  of  Hymettus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Pelas- 
gicuni  to  a part  of  the  city  (cf.  Herod,  vi.  137): 
the  Thracians,  on  the  other  Itand,  were  driven 
to  Parnassus.  Again  (ix.  p.  410)  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  Helicon:  **  The  temple  of  the  Muses,  and 
Hippocrene,  and  the  cave  of  the  Leibethridan 
nymphs  are  there;  from  which  one  would  con- 
jecture that  those  who  consecrated  Helicon  to  the 
Muses  were  Thracians;  for  they  dedicated  Pieria, 
and  Leibethrnm,  and  Piinpleia  to  the  same  goddesses. 
These  Thracians  were  called  Pieriana  (Fllepet);  but 
their  power  having  declined,  the  Macedonians  now 
occupy  these  (last  named)  places.”  This  account  is 
afterwards  (x.  p.  471)  repeated,  with  the  addition 
that  “ the  cultivators  of  ancient  music,  Orpheus, 
Mtuaeua  Thamyris,  and  Kumolpua,  were  Thracians." 

The  difficulty  that  presents  itself  in  these  pas- 
sages,— and  they  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
whole  body  of  Greek  lit*'t*fure, — arising  from  the 
confounding  under  a common  name  of  the  precursors 
of  Grecian  poetry  and  art  with  a race  of  men  desig- 
nated as  barbarous,  is  well  stated  by  K.  O.  Muller 
{Hist,  of  Greek  Liter,  p.  26.  seq.):  “ It  is  utterly 
inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  times,  when 
the  Thracians  were  contemned  as  a barbarian  race, 
a notion  should  have  sprung  up  that  the  first  civil- 
isation of  Greece  was  drvj  to  them;  consequently  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  a tradition  handed  down 
from  a very  early  period.  Now,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
and  Thamyris  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  those 
Etonians,  Odryaians,  and  Odomantions,  who  in  the 
historical  age  occupied  the  Thracian  territory  and 
who  spoke  a barbarian  language,  that  is,  one  unin- 
telligible to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being 
able  to  comprehend  these  accounts  of  the  ancient 
Thracian  miastrels,  and  of  assigning  them  a place 
in  the  history  of  Grecian  civilisation  ; since  it  is 
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manifest  that  at  this  early  period,  when  there  was 
scarcely  any  intercourse  between  different  nations, 
or  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  poets  who  sang  in 
an  unintelligible  language  could  not  have  had  more 
influence  on  the  mental  development  of  the  people 
than  the  twittering  of  birds.” 

Miiller  therefore  conclude*  that  the  Thracians  of 
the  ante-historical  era,  and  those  of  subsequent 
times,  belonged  to  distinct  race*.  “ When  we  come 
to  trace  more  precisely  the  country  of  these  Thracian 
bards,  we  find  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Pieria,  the 
district  to  the  east  of  the  Olympus  range,  to  the 
north  of  Thessaly,  and  the  south  of  Emathb  or 
Macedouia:  in  Pieria  likewise  was  Leibethra,  where 
the  Muses  are  said  to  hare  sung  the  lament  over  the 
tomb  of  Orpheus  : the  ancient  poets,  moreover, 
always  make  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  native  place  of 
the  Muses,  which  Last  Homer  clearly  distinguishes 
from  Pieria.  (IL  xiv.  226.)  It  was  not  until  the 
Pierian*  were  pressed  in  their  own  territory  by  the 
early  Macedonian  prince*  that  some  of  them  crossed 
the  Strymon  into  Thrace  Proper,  where  Herodotus 
(vii.  112)  mentions  the  castles  of  the  Pierians  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  It  is,  however, 
quite  conceivable  that  in  early  times,  either  on  ac- 
count erf  their  cl<»e  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north 
was  comprehended  under  one  name,  the  Pierians 
might,  in  Southern  Greece,  have  been  called  Thra- 
cians. These  Pierians,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  be 
a Grecian  race;  which  supposition  b also  confirmed 
by  the  Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains, 
&c.,  although  it  b probable  that,  situated  on  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed 
largely  from  neighbouring  tribes.  (See  MUller’s 
Dorian t,  vol.  i.  pp.  472,  488,  501.)"  After  refer- 
ring to  the  accounts  of  the  Thracians  in  Southern 
Greece,  Muller  adds:  “ From  what  has  been  said,  it 
appears  sufficiently  clear  that  these  Pierians  or 
Thracians,  dwelling  about  Helicon  and  Parnassus  in 
the  vicinity  of  Attica,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a 
Thracian  origin  b ascribed  to  the  mythical  bards  of 
Attica.” 

Colonel  Mure,  after  referring  to  the  foregoing 
view,  which  he  designates  as  “ plausible,”  goes  on 
as  follows:  '*  But  the  case  admits  of  another,  and 
perhaps  more  satisfactory  explanation.  It  b certain 
that,  in  the  mythical  geography,  a tract  of  country 
on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  comprehend- 
ing Mount  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  bore  the  name  of 
Thrace.  [See  the  etymology,  ante.]  In  thb  re- 
gion the  popular  mythology  also  lays  the  scene  of 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  adventures,  the  heroes 
of  which  are  called  Thracians."  The  author  then 
applies  thb  explanation  to  the  stories  of  Ter* us  and 
Procne,  and  of  Lycurgus,  “ king  of  Thrace;"  and 
proceeds  thus:  “ Pausanias  makes  the  ‘Thracian’ 
bard  Thamyris  virtually  a I’hocian.  He  assigns 
him  fur  m-tber  a nymph  of  Parnassus  called 
Argiope.  His  father,  Philammon,  b described  as  a 
native  of  the  same  region,  son  of  Apollo,  by  the 
nymph  Chione,  and  brother  of  Autolycus,  its  cele- 
brated robber  chieftain.  The  divine  grandsire  is 
obviously  here  but  a figure  of  hb  own  sacred  region ; 
tlie  grandmother  Chione,  as  her  name  bears,  of  its 
snow.  Others  call  the  latter  heroine  Leuconoe. 
The  names  of  these  heroines  are  all  so  many  varied 
modes  of  typifying  the  same  ' snow-white  * Par- 
nassus. Thb  view  of  the  ‘ Thracian  ’ character  of 
these  sages  becomes  the  more  plausible,  if  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  region  of  Central  Greece,  in  which 
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the  Fellenic  Thrace  was  situated,  is  that  from  which 
first  ct  chiefly,  the  seeds  of  elementary  culture  were 
propagated  throughout  the  nation.  Here  tradition 
places  the  first  introduction  of  the  alphabet.  Here  were 
also  the  principal  seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In 
the  heart  of  the  same  region  was  situated  the  Minyean 
Orchotnenus,  the  temple  of  the  Graces,  rivalling 
Thebes  herself  in  the  splendour  of  her  princes  and 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  art.  Among  the  early 
masters  of  poetry  or  music,  not  vulgarly  styled  Thra- 
cians, the  most  illustrious,  Amphion  and  Linus,  are 
Boeotians.  Nor  was  thb  region  of  Central  Greece 
less  favoured  in  respect  of  its  religious  institutions. 
It  was  not  only  the  favourite  seat  of  Apollo,  the 
Muses,  and  the  Graces,  but  the  native  country  of  the 
Dionvsiao  ritee,  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  which  is 
a characteristic  of  the  Thracian  sages."  (Hitt,  of 
Ixing.  and  Lit  of  Ant.  Greece,  L pp.  150 — 153; 
cf.  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Etknog.  and  Grog.  L p.  287.) 

In  thus  entirely  disconnecting  these  early  u Thra- 
cians,” from  those  of  later  times,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Thucydides  (ii.  29),  who,  in  speaking  of  Teres, 
the  father  of  Sitalces,  remarks  : “ Thb  Teres  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  Tereus,  who  married 
Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion  of  Athens  ; they  did 
not  even  belong  to  the  same  Thrace.  Tereus  dwelt 
at  Danila,  a city  of  the  country  now  called  Phocis, 
and  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  Thracbns." 
And  he  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
Pandion  would  form  an  alliance  with  any  one  who 
lived  so  far  from  Athena  as  the  country  of  the 
Odrysae.* 

The  consideration  of  the  ethnological  relations  of 
the  early  Thracians  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of 
thb  article  ; but  since  identity  of  name  has  often 
caused  them  to  be  confounded  with  the  historical  in- 
habitants of  Thrace,  it  may  bo  desirable  briefly  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  thb  place. 

The  view  which  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  bo 
best  supported  by  the  evidence,  and  to  explain  most 
satisfactorily  the  ancient  authors,  b that  which  re- 
gard* the  mythical  Thracbns  as  members  of  the 
widely  extended  race  to  which  the  name  of  Pelasgians 
b usually  given.  It  is  clear  from  Homer  that  a close 
connection  existed  between  the  people  of  Southern 
Thrace  and  the  Trojan*,  who  were  probably  Pelasgbns, 
and  who  are  at  the  same  time  represented  by  him  us 
agreeing,  in  language,  religion,  and  other  important 
respects,  with  the  Greeks.  Again,  Homer  mentions 
among  the  auxilbries  of  Priam,  the  Caucones,  who 
are  named  along  with  the  Pelasgians  ( IL  x.  429), 
and  the  Cicones  (IL  ii.  846).  These  two  names 
bear  so  close  a resemblance  to  each  other  a*  to  sug- 
gest the  probability  of  the  cognate  origin  of  the 
tribes  so  designated.  Now  the  Cicones  were  un- 
doubtedly Thracbns  (Ody*.  ix.  39,  seqq.) ; while  as 
to  the  Caucones,  Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  informs  us  that 
they  occupied  part  of  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  and  were 
regarded  by  some  as  Scythians,  by  others  a*  Mace- 
donians, by  others  again  as  Pelasgians.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Caucones  are  mentioned  by  him 
(vii.  p.  321)  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnesus. Another  noticeable  fact  is,  that  in  the 
passage  of  Strabo  already  quoted  (ix.  p.  401 ),  he  re- 
presents the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians  as  acting  iu 

• Yet  subsequent  proee  writers,  to  say  nothing  of 
poets,  fall  into  the  error  of  making  Tereus  an  inha- 
bitant of  Thrace  Proper  ; and  Pliny  (iv.  18)  even 
mentions  the  castle  there  in  which  the  crime  erf 
Tereus  was  perpetrated  I 
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concert.  The  same  author  (xiii.  p.  590)  point*  out 
the  similarity  of  many  Thracian  names  of  places  to 
those  existing  in  the  Trojan  territory.  Finally,  the 
names  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  3*2 1 ) 
as  common  to  Pieria  and  the  southern  Thracians,  are 
evidently  Greek  (see  Muller's  Dorians , L p.  501)  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name  Thrace  itself  is  in 
all  probability  a significant  Greek  word. 

These  considerations  appear  to  us  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  already  stated,  namely,  that  the  mythical 
Thracians,  as  well  as  those  spoken  of  by  Homer,  were 
Pelasgians  ; and  hence  that  that  race  once  occupied 
the  n«*rthern  as  well  as  the  other  shores  of  the  Aegean, 
until,  at  a comparatively  late  period,  its  continuity 
was  broken  by  the  irruption  of  the  historical  Thra- 
cians from  the  north  into  the  country  between  the 
Sirymon  and  the  Euxine.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Greeks  designated  these  barbarians  by  the  name 
which  had  been  borne  by  those  whom  they  sup- 
planted, admits  of  easy  explanation,  and  history 
abounds  in  instances  of  a similar  kind.  Rut  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Thracians  had  any 
general  designation  in  their  own  language : they  pro- 
bably called  themselves  Ed  ones,  Denseletae,  Thyni, 
Satrae.  and  so  on  ; but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  really  were  all  branches  of  a common  stock. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Greeks  should  bestow  upon  them  the  name  of 
the  earlier  possessors  of  the  country  ; and  those 
Thracians  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  the 
more  civilised  race  would  probably  adopt  it  (On 
the  foregoing  question,  see  Niebuhr,  LecL  on  Anc. 
Hist,  i pp.  142,  212;  I Ad.  on  Ethnog.mtd  Geog. 
L p.  287  ; NVachsinuth,  Hist.  Ant.  i.  p.  44,  seqq.) 

Respecting  the  historical  Thracian*  we  have  tole- 
rably full  information,  but  not  of  that  kind  which  will 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  conclusions  as 
to  their  ethnological  relations.  That  they  belonged 
to  an  extensively  diffused  race,  wboee  early  abodes 
were  in  the  far  northern  region*,  may  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  ancient  writers.  Herodotus,  in  a well-kuown 
passage  (v.  3),  says  that  the  Thracian  nation  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  after  the  Indians,  and  that  its 
subdivision*,  of  which  the  Gctae  are  one,  have  many 
names,  according  to  the  countries  which  they  severally 
occupy.  Strabo  too  (vii.  p.  295)  estates  that  the 
Getae  and  the  My  si  were  Thracian*  (as  to  the  Mysi, 
s«*e  also  i.  p.  6),  who  extended  north  of  the  Danube 
(vii.  p.  296).  In  confirmation  of  his  assertion  that 
the  Getae  were  ethnologically  akin  to  the  Thracians, 
he  adduce*  the  identity  of  their  language  (vii.  p. 
303).  He  adds  (vii.  p.  305)  that  the  Daci  also 
spoke  this  language.  From  his  remark  (vii.  p.  315) 
about  the  lapodea,  it  would  srein  that  he  regarded 
the  Illyrians  also  a*  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
a branch  of,  the  Thracians.  In  another  passage  (x. 
p.  471)  lie  says  that  the  Phrygians  were  colonists  of 
the  Thracians  ; to  which  race  also  the  Saraparae,  a 
nation  still  farther  towards  the  east,  north  of  Armenia, 
were  reported  to  belong  (xi.  p.  531).  “ Tbe  Bithyni, 
previously  called  Mysi,  were  so  named,  as  is  admitted 
by  most  authorities,  from  the  Thracian  Bithyni  and 
Thyni,  who  emigrated  to  tliat  country  (i.  e.  Asia 
Minor  ; cf.  Herod,  vii.  75).  And  I conjecture  that 
the  Bebryces,  who  settled  in  Mysia  before  the  Bithyni 
and  Mysi,  were  also  Thracians.  Tbe  Mysian*  them- 
selves are  said  to  be  colonists  of  those  Thracians  who 
are  now  called  Mysi.  As  the  Mariandyni  are  in  all 
respect*  like  the  Bithyni,  they  too  are  probably 
Thracians."  (Strab.  xu.  pp.  541,  542.)  Justin 
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couples  the  Thracians  with  the  Illyrian*  and  Dardani 
(xi.  1).  In  the  west  and  south-west  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  Thracian  boundary  : we  have  seen  that 
Mela  describes  the  whole  of  the  Ghalcidic  peninsula 
ns  part  of  Thrace  (cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  79)  ; and  there  ia 
no  doubt  that  they  extended  as  far  south  as  Olympus, 
though  mixed  up  with  Macedonians,  who  were  the 
preponderating  race  in  that  quarter.  In  later  times 
the  intrusive  and  undoubtedly  distinct  races  which 
were  mingled  with  the  Thracians  near  the  Danube, 
were  sometimes  confounded  with  them.  Thu*  Floras 
(iii.  4)  calls  the  Scordisci  the  most  savage  of  all  the 
Thracians. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Thracians  scarcely  a 
trace  exists.  They  were  too  barbarous  to  have  any 
literary  or  artistic  memorials,  so  that  the  principal 
guides  of  the  ethnologist  are  wanting.  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  319)  states  that  brio,  which  occurs  as  the  ter- 
mination of  several  names  of  Thracian  towns,  signi- 
fied “city”  or  “town.”  This  and  a few  proper 
names  constitute  all  that  remains  of  their  language. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  customs  of  the  Thracians.  They  sell 
their  children  into  foreign  slavery.  The  women  while 
unmarried  enjoy  perfect  freedom  in  their  inter- 
course with  men  ; but  after  marriage  they  are 
strictly  guarded.  The  men  pay  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  wives  to  the  parents  of  the  latter.  To  be 
tattooed  is  considered  an  indispensable  mark  of  noble 
birth.  (Cf.  Strab.  vii.  p.315.)  Idleness  is  most 
honourable;  the  cultivator  of  the  mil  is  regarded  as 
the  meanest  of  men ; to  live  by  war  and  plundering 
is  most  noble.  The  only  gods  they  worship  are 
Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis.  But  their  kings 
differ  in  this  respect  from  their  subjects;  for  they 
worship  Hermes  especially,  and  swear  by  him  alone, 
from  whom  they  say  that  they  arc  descended. 
When  a wealthy  man  dies,  his  corpse  lies  in  state 
for  three  days:  his  friends  then  make  a great  feast, 
at  which,  after  bewailing  the  departed,  they  slaughter 
victims  of  every  kind:  the  body  is  then  buried,  hav- 
ing sometimes  been  previously  burnt.  A mound  is 
raised  above  the  grave,  upon  which  athletic  games 
are  celebrated  (v.  6 — 8;  cf.  Xen.  HeU.  iii.  2.  § 5). 
Besides  these  customs,  which  were  common  to  all 
the  Thracians,  Herodotus  mentions  some  which  were 
peculiar  to  certain  tribes;  as,  for  instance,  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  people  to  the  noitb  of  the  Cres- 
tonians.  “Among  them,  each  man  has  many  wives. 
When  any  man  dies,  a great  contest  arises  among 
hi*  widows  on  tbe  question  os  to  which  of  them 
was  most  beloved  by  their  husband;  and  in  this 
their  relations  take  a very  active  part.  She  in 
whose  favour  the  point  is  decided,  receives  the  con- 
gratulations of  both  men  and  women,  and  is  then 
slain  upon  her  husband’s  grave  by  her  nearest  male 
relation.  The  other  widows  regard  themselves  as 
extremely  unfortunate,  for  they  are  considered  to  be 
disgraced."  (76.  5.)  Herodotus  here  seems  to 
speak  of  polygamy  as  confined  to  a certain  tribe  of 
Thracians;  but  Strabo  (vii.  p.  297)  represents  this 
custom  as  general  among  them.  In  a note  upon  this 
passage,  Casaubon  quotes  from  Heracleides  Politicos 
to  the  effect  that  Thracians  often  had  as  many  as 
thirty  wives,  whom  they  employed  a*  servants,  a 
practice  still  common  in  many  eastern  countries. 
Xenophon  furnishes  us  with  an  illustration  cf  the 
Thracian  custom  of  purchasing  wives.  He  states 
that  at  his  first  interview  with  Sent  lies,  the  Thracian 
prince  proposed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Xenophon ; and  if  the  Greek  himself  liad  a 
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daughter,  offered  to  buy  her  as  a wife.  (A  nab.  rii. 
9.  §'38;  cf.  Mala,  it  2.) 

The  want  of  union  among  the  Thracian*  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (v.  3)  as  the  only  cause  of 
their  weakness.  Their  tribes,  like  the  Highland 
clans,  seem  to  hare  been  constantly  engaged  in  petty 
warfare  with  one  another,  and  to  have  been  inca- 
pable of  co-operating  even  against  foreign  foes,  except 
for  very  brief  periods,  and  rarely  with  any  higher 
object  than  plunder.  Until  a late  period  (Flor.  iv. 
12.  §17)  they  appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  dis- 
cipline, and  this,  of  course,  rendered  their  bravery  of 
comparatively  little  avail.  Thus  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  (ii.  96,  98)  that,  although  Sitalces  was 
the  most  powerful  Thracian  king  that  had  ever 
reigned — (he seetna  indeed  to  have  been  subsequently 
regarded  as  a kind  of  natioual  hero;  Xen.  A nab. 

vi.  1.  § 6), — yet  a large  part  of  the  army  with  which 
be  invaded  Macedonia  consisted  of  mere  volunteers, 
formidable  chiefly  for  their  numbers,  and  attracted 
to  his  standard  by  bis  offers  of  pay,  or  by  their 
hope  of  plunder.  Any  one,  in  fact,  who  held  out 
these  inducements,  could  easily  raise  an  army  in 
Thrace.  Thus  Clearchus  no  sooner  received  sup- 
plies of  money  from  Cyrus  the  Younger,  than  he 
collected  a force  in  the  Chersonesus,  which,  although 
in  great  part  undoubtedly  Thracian,  was  employed 
by  him  in  making  war  upon  other  Thracians,  until 
he  was  required  to  join  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  (76.  i.  1. 
§ 9,  2.  § 9,  &c„).  So  when  Seuthes  undertook  the 
expedition  against  his  so-called  revolted  subjects,  bis 
army  was  soon  tripled  by  volunteers,  who  hastened 
from  other  parts  of  Thrace  to  serve  him,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  enterprise  (76.  vii.  4.  § 21).  Such 
soldiers  could  not,  of  course,  he  depended  upon  for 
one  moment  after  a reverse.  A considerable  number 
of  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  look 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  desert  to  Artaxerxes  alter 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (76.  ii.  2.  § 7). 

Tacitus  (A an.  iv.  46)  informs  us  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  insurrection  (a.  d.  26)  of  the 
Thracians  who  dwelt  in  the  elevated  mountain  dis- 
tricts (probably  of  Kbodope),  was  their  dislike  of 
the  conscription,  which,  it  would  appear,  the  Ro- 
mans had  introduced  iuto  Thrace.  This  was  a yoke 
to  which  they  could  not  submit;  they  were  not  ac- 
customed to  obey  even  their  own  rulers,  except  when 
it  pleased  them ; and  when  they  sent  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  their  princes,  they  used  to  appoint  their 
own  commanders,  and  to  war  against  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  only.  (Cf.  Liv.  xlii.  51 ; Xen.  A nab. 

vii.  4.  § 24,  7.  § 29,  seq.) 

Thr».  iau  troupe  were  chiefly  light-armed  infantry 
and  irregular  horse.  (Xen.  Anab.i.  2.  § 9,  vii.  6.  § 27, 
Mevurr.  iii.  9.  § 2;  Curt.  iii.  9.)  The  bravest  of  the 
foot-soldiers  in  the  army  of  Sitalces  were  the  free 
mountaineers  of  Rhodope,  who  were  armed  with 
short  swords  (f4ax<upo$<W* ; Thucyd.  ii.  98).  The 
eqnipment  of  the  Asiatic  Thracians  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  75),  and  as  this  description  agrees 
with  what  Xenophon  states  respecting  Seuthes’ 
forces  (A nab.  vii.  4.  § 4),  it  is  no  doubt  sub- 
stantially true  of  the  Thracians  generally.  They 
wore  cape  covering  their  ears,  made  of  fox-skins, 
clanks,  and  party-coloured  mantles  (( ctpoi,  ? = 
plaids)  ; their  boots,  which  came  high  up  the  leg, 
were  made  of  deer-skin;  their  arms  were  shields, 
javelins,  und  daggers  (cf.  Thucyd.  vii.  27).  The 
Thracians  in  the  army  of  Philip  V.  were  armed 
with  rery  long  rhomphaeae,  a word  which  some 
translate  javelins,  others  swords.  (Liv.  xxxi.  39; 
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Pint.  PauL  A emit.  17.)  Thracian  soldiers  fought 
with  impetuosity  anrl  with  no  lack  of  bravery;  but 
they,  like  all  barbarian  and  undisciplined  troops 
were  incapable  of  sustained  efforts.  Livy  (xlii.  59) 
describes  them  as  rushing  to  the  attack  like  wild 
beasts  long  confined  in  cages:  they  hamstrung  the 
horses  of  their  adversaries,  or  stabbed  them  in  the 
belly.  When  the  victory  was  gained  on  this  occa- 
sion (the  first  encounter  in  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Pereeus),  they  returned  to  their 
cainp,  singing  loud  »ongB  of  triumph,  and  carrying 
the  heads  of  the  slain  on  the  tops  of  their  weapons 
(76.  60).  When  defeated,  they  fled  with  rapidity, 
throwing  their  shields  upon  their  backs,  to  protect 
them  from  tbe  missiles  of  the  pursuers.  (Xen.  A nab. 
vii.  4 §17.) 

About  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Thrace 
began  to  be  to  the  countries  around  tbe  Aegean 
what  Switzerland  has  long,  to  its  disgrace,  been  to 
tbe  des{»otic  powers  of  modem  Europe,  a land  where 
men  might  be  procured  to  fight  for  any  one  who 
could  bold  out  sufficient  inducements  in  the  shape 
of  pay  or  plunder.  (Thucyd.  vii.  27,  et  alibi;  Xen. 
Annb.  i.  pass.;  Just  xi.  1 & 9.)  The  chief  causes 
of  this,  apart  from  the  character  of  its  people,  appear 
to  have  been  the  want  of  any  central  government, 
and  the  difficult  nature  of  tbe  country,  which  ren- 
dered its  savage  independence  tolerably  secure;  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  restrain  those  who  might 
wish  to  seek  their  fortune  in  foreign  warfare.  Dar- 
ing the  period  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  after 
its  cluse,  under  the  Roman  power,  Thracians  are 
often  mentioned  as  auxiliaries  in  Macedonian  and 
Roman  armies;  but  few  of  these,  it  is  probable,  were 
volunteers.  (Liv.  xxxi.  39,  xlii.  29,  51,  et  ah;  Cat's. 
B.  C.  iii.  4;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 12;  Tac.  7 list.  i.  68,  See.) 
Cicero  (c/e  Proo.  Cons.  4)  seems  to  imply  that 
Thracians  were  sometimes  hired  to  assassinate  like 
the  modern  Italian  bravos;  these  were  perhaps  gla- 
diators, of  whom  great  numbers  were  Thracians. 
Caligula  gave  the  command  of  his  German  body- 
guard to  Thracians.  (>uet.  Calig.  55.) 

Auotber  point  in  which  the  Thracians  remind  us 
of  the  natives  of  India,  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(ii.  97)  in  these  words:  “The  tribute  of  the  bar- 
barians and  of  the  Greek  cities  received  by  Seuthes, 
the  successor  of  Sitalces,  might  be  reckoned  at  400 
talents  of  silver,  reckoning  gold  and  silver  together. 
The  presents  in  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  as  much 
more.  And  these  presents  were  made  not  only  to 
the  king,  but  also  to  the  most  influential  and  dis- 
tinguished of  tbe  Odrysae.  For  these  people,  like 
those  of  Thrace  generally,  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  Persians,  that  they  would  rather  receive  than 
give;  and  amoug  them  it  is  more  shameful  not  to 
give  when  you  are  asked,  than  to  be  refused  when 
you  ask.  It  is  true  that  abuses  arise  from  this 
custom  ; for  nothing  can  be  done  without  presents.” 
(CL  Liv.  xlii.  19,  xlr.  42;  Tac.  Germ.  15.)  Xeno- 
phon (A  nab.  vii.  3)  gives  some  amusing  illustrations 
of  this  practice  amoug  the  Thracians. 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  singing  and  dancing 
of  the  Thracians,  especially  of  a martial  kind.  Xe- 
nophon (Anub.  vi.  1.  § 5,  seq.)  gives  an  account  of  a 
dance  and  combat  performed  by  some  Thracians,  to 
celebrate  the  conclusion  of  a peace  between  the  rem- 
nant of  the  10,000  Greeks  and  the  Paph logon ians: 
they  danced  fully  armed  to  the  music  of  the  flute, 
jumping  up  nimbly  to  a considerable  height,  and 
fencing  with  their  swords:  at  last,  one  man  struck 
another,  to  all  apnearoncc  mortally  and  he  fell  as  if 
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dead,  though  in  reality  not  in  the  least  injured. 
His  antagonist  then  stripped  off  his  armour,  and 
went  out  singing  the  praises  of  Sitalcex,  wliile  the 
other  man  was  carried  out  like  a corpse  hr  his  com- 
rades (cf.  Ib.  vii.  3.  § 32.  seq.;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  47). 

Their  music  was  rude  and  noisy.  Strabo  (x.  p. 
471)  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Phrygians,  whom, 
indeed,  he  regards  as  descended  from  the  Thracians. 
Xenophon,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  says  that 
they  played  on  horns  and  on  trumpets  made  of  raw 
ox- hide.  Their  worship  of  Dionysus  and  Cotytto 
was  celebrated  on  mountain  tops  with  loud  instru- 
ments of  music,  shouting,  and  noises  like  the  bellow- 
ing of  cattle.  (Strab.  x.  p.  470.) 

Their  barbarity  and  ferocity  became  proverbial. 
Herodotus  (wiiL  116)  tells  a story  of  a king  of  the 
Bisaltae,  who  punished  his  six  sons  for  disoheying 
him  by  putting  out  their  eyes.  Seuthes,  with  his 
own  hand,  transfixed  some  of  the  Thyni  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  (Xen.  A nab.  vii.  4.  § 6).  Rhas- 
cuporia  invited  his  nephew  to  a banquet,  plied  him 
with  wine,  then  loaded  him  with  fetters,  and  after- 
wards put  him  to  death.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  64,  seqq.) 
Thucydides  (vii.  27,  seq.)  gives  an  instance  of  the 
ferocity  of  the  Thracians  in  their  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mycalessus. 

A truly  barbarian  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Thracians  was  their  faithlessness,  even  to  one 
another.  This  is  especially  shown  in  their  disregard 
of  their  obligations  towards  the  hostages  whom  they 
gave  as  securities  for  their  observance  of  their 
engagements  with  others.  Seuthes  had  received 
from  the  Thyni  a number  of  old  men  as  hostages ; 
yet  the  Thyni,  seeing  a favourable  opportunity, 
as  they  supposed,  for  renewing  hostilities,  at  once 
seized  it,  apparently  without  a thought  of  the  but 
too  probable  consequences  of  such  conduct  to  their 
helpless  countrymen.  (Xen.  Annb.  vii.  4.  § 21 ; cf. 
Liv.  xl.  22).  Some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Thracian  coast  of  the  Euxine  were  systematic 
wreckers  (SaijmtdkmumJ.  Robbery,  as  we  hare 
seen,  was  considered  honourable  by  them ; and 
plunder  was  their  chief  inducement  to  engage  in 
war.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  318;  Cic.  Pis.  34;  Liv.  xxvi. 
25,  xxxviii.  40,  seq.)  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  164,  165), 
Mela  (ii.  2),  and  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  51)  bear 
witness  to  the  bravery  of  the  Thracian  women. 

The  deity  most  worshipped  by  the  Thracians  was 
Dionysus,  whom  they,  as  well  as  the  Phrygians, 
called  Sabaziua.  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  9.)  The 
mythical  stories  respecting  Orpheus  and  Lycurgna 
are  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  this  god, 
who  had  an  oracle  on  Rhodope,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sstrae,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Bessi  [Satrar]. 
Hemdntus  (vii.  Ill)  states  that  the  mode  of  deliver- 
ing the  answers  of  this  oracle  resembled  that  which 
prevailed  at  Delphi.  He  compares  also  the  wor- 
ship of  Artemis  (whose  Thracian  name  was  Rendis 
or  Cotytto),  as  he  had  seen  it  celebrated  by  Thra- 
cian and  Paeonian  women,  with  some  of  the  ceremo- 
nies at  Delos  (iv.  33).  These  resemblances  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  Thracian 
rites  were  derived  from  the  original  Pelasgian  popu- 
lation, remnants  of  which  may  have  maintained 
themselves  amid  the  mountain  fastnesses;  as  Niebuhr 
holds  ( F.thnog . and  Gtng.  i.  p.  287)  was  the  case 
with  the  Paeonians,  wh»are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  the  passage  last  referred  to.  (On  the  Thracian 
divinities,  see  Strabo,  x.  pp.  470,  471 ; Soph.  Antig. 
955,  seq.;  Plin.  xvi.  62;  and  the  articles  Brndis, 
CoTra,  and  Rhra,  in  the  Diet  Bing,  and  Myth.) 
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It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  Thracian* 
were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  human  victims  to  their 
divinities;  but  this  appears  to  be  either  an  incorrect 
generalisation,  or  a confounding  of  them  with  other 
races;  for  we  find  no  reference  to  such  a custom  in 
any  of  the  ancient  accounts  of  their  manners.  He- 
rodotus, it  b true,  state*  (ix.  1 19)  that  when  the 
Persian  Oeobazus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Apsin- 
thii,  after  the  taking  of  Sestns  by  the  Athenians, 
they  sacrificed  him  to  their  local  god,  Pleistorn* ; 
but  from  the  next  words  (rp&i ry  -ry  a<f>*rip<fe)  it  is 
dear  that  he  regarded  the  practice  as  characteristic 
of  the  Apninthii,  and  not  as  one  common  to  all 
Thracians  : nor  is  it  conceivable  that  he  woold 
have  omitted  to  mention  so  striking  a circumstance, 
in  his  general  description  of  Thracian  manners, 
which  has  been  already  quoted  (v.  3,  seqq);  for  the 
practice  of  slaying  the  favourite  wife  on  the  tomb  of 
her  deceased  husband  cannot  with  any  propriety  bo 
called  a sacrifice. 

Whether  indulgence  in  wine  was  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  homage  due  to  Dionysus,  or  simply  as 
a means  of  sensual  gratification,  certain  it  is  that 
it  was  prevalent  in  Thrace,  and  frequently  attended 
with  violent  and  sanguinary  quarrels:  “ Natis  in 
ttstun  laetitiae  scyphis  pugnare  Thracum  est,”  says 
Horace,  and  evidence  is  not  wanting  in  support  of 
the  accusation.  Ammianns  (xxvii.  4.  § 9)  describes 
the  Odrysae  as  so  fond  of  bloodshed  that  in  their 
banquets,  after  eating  and  drinking  to  satiety,  they 
used  to  fall  to  blows  with  one  another.  Tacitus 
(Amt.  iv.  48)  relates  that  the  Thracians  serving 
with  Poppaeus  Sabinas  against  their  fellow-country- 
men, indulged  to  such  a degree  in  feasting  and 
drinking  that  they  kept  no  guard  at  night,  so  that 
their  camp  was  stormed  by  their  exasperated 
brethren,  who  slew  great  numbers  of  them.  Xeno- 
phon tells  us  that  at  his  first  interview  with  Seethes, 
they  drank  horns  of  wine  to  each  other’s  health,  ac- 
cording to  the  Thracian  custom  (A nab.  vii.  2.  § 23). 
At  the  banquet  which  Seuthes  afterwards  gave  to 
Xenophon  and  some  other  important  persons  the 
drinking  seems  to  have  been  deep.  Xenophon  admits 
that  he  had  indulged  freely  ; and  he  was  evidently 
astonished  that  when  Seuthes  rose  from  the  table, 
he  manifested  no  signs  of  intoxication.  (/ b.  3. 
§ 26,  seqq.)  The  Thracians  arc  said  to  have  had 
a custom,  which  prevailed  in  England  as  late  as 
the  last  century,  of  compelling  all  the  guests  to 
drink  tiie  same  quantity.  (Callitn.  op.  A then.  x.  p. 
442.)  The  Odrysian  auxiliaries  of  Dercyllidas 
poured  great  quantities  of  wine  upon  the  graves  of 
their  slain  comrades.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 5.)  It  would 
appear  from  Mela  (ii.  2),  that  some  of  the  Thracians 
were  nnacquainted  with  wine,  but  practised  another 
mode  of  prodneing  intoxication:  while  feasting,  they 
threw  into  the  fires  around  which  they  were  seated 
certain  seeds,  the  fumes  of  which  caused  a cheerful 
kind  of  drunkenness.  It  is  possible  that  these  may 
have  been  the  seeds  of  hemp,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  probably  grew  in  Thrace,  and  contains,  as  is 
well  known,  a narcotic  principle. 

The  Thracians  against  whom  Seuthes  led  lib 
forces  lived  in  villages  (/&.  § 43),  the  houses  being 
fenced  round  with  large  stakes,  within  the  inclasure 
formed  by  which  their  sheep  were  secured  (/&.  4. 
§14;  cf.  Tac.  A na  iv.  49). 

Pliny  (vii.  41)  states  that  the  Thracians  had  a 
custom  of  marking  their  happy  or  unhappy  days,  by 
placing  a white  or  a black  stone  in  a vessel  at  the 
dose  of  each  day.  On  any  one's  death,  the  vessel 
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belonging  to  him  was  emptied,  the  stones  were  Be- 
rn™ tely  counted,  and  his  life  pronounced  to  have 
been  happy  or  the  reverse,  as  the  white  or  the  black 
were  more  numerous. 

V.  History. — Thrace  is  one  of  those  countries 
whose  people,  not  being  sufficiently  civilised  to  esta- 
blish a national  government  or  to  possess  a na- 
tional literature,  cannot  have  histories  of  their 
own.  We  become  acquainted  with  the  Thracians 
at  second  hand,  as  it  were,  through  the  narrations 
of  foreigners,  who  necessarily  make  them  subordinate 
to  their  own  countrymen ; and  therefore  it  is  only 
in  connection  with  foreign  states  that  their  history 
lias  been  recorded.  Hence  it  is  fragmentary,  and, 
consequently,  often  obscure;  nor  would  its  import- 
ance, indeed,  repay  the  labour  that  might  be  em- 
ployed in  elucidating  it,  even  if  wo  possessed  the 
requisite  materials.  Destitute  of  union,  the  Thra- 
cians, notwithstanding  their  numbers,  their  wide 
diffusion,  their  powers  of  endurance,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  death,  exerted  no  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  general  course  of  history;  but  were  re- 
duced, in  spite  of  their  wild  love  of  independence, 
to  assist,  as  humble  allies  or  subjects,  in  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  more  civilised  or  politic  races 
with  which  they  came  in  contact.  These  were  the 
Greeks,  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  tlie 
Romans,  with  the  successors  of  the  last  in  the 
Eastern  Empire.  We  shall  now  briefly  state  the 
leading  points  of  their  history,  os  connected  with 
that  of  the  nations  just  mentioned  ; referring  tho 
reader  for  details,  especially  as  to  the  little  that  is 
known  of  their  purely  internsl  affairs,  to  the  articles 
in  this  work  which  relate  to  the  Bkssi,  Odrysak, 
and  other  prominent  Thracian  tribes. 

We  pass  over  the  alleged  conquest  of  Thrace  by 
Scsostris  (Herod,  ii.  103;  Diud.  i.  53),  and  that 
said  to  have  been  effected  by  the  Teucri  and  Mysi 
before  the  Trojan  War  (Herod,  vii.  20  ; cf.  Kurip. 
Rhes.  406,  seq.),  and  come  at  once  to  the  strictly 
historical  periods. 

The  first  connection  of  the  Greeks  with  Thrace 
was  through  colonics  planted  upon  its  various 
coasts,  the  original  object  of  which  seems  generally 
to  have  been  of  a commercial  kind.  Only  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  date  of  most  of  these  can  be 
made,  Bince  the  majority  were  established  long  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  authentic  history.  By- 
zantium and  Selymbria,  colonies  of  Megara,  belong 
to  the  seventh  century  n.  c.,  the  year  675  b.  c. 
being  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  the  former. 
In  651  b.  c.  an  unsuccessful  attempt  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  settlers  from  Chuoinenae  to 
establish  themselves  at  Abdera  (Solin.  x.  10);  but 
that  city  was  not  actually  founded  till  560  B.  c., 
and  then  by  emigrants  from  Teas.  (Herod,  i.  168.) 
Mesernbria,  on  the  Euxine,  was  a colony  of  the 
Byzantians  and  Chalcedonians,  who  abandoned  their 
cities  on  the  approach  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  B.  c. 
493.  (Id.  vi.  33).  When  Dicaca,  Marooea,  and 
Aenus,  all  on  the  south  coast,  were  established,  is 
not  known;  which  is  the  case  also  with  Cardia  and 
Sestus  in  the  Chcreonesus.  That  these  settlements 
were  generally  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  their 
Thracian  neighbours,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though 
we  rarely  have  their  infant  struggles  bo  fully  re- 
corded as  in  the  instance  of  Amphipolis.  The 
Athenians  sent  no  less  than  10,000  men  (b.  c. 
465)  to  found  a colony  there;  and  they  succeeded 
in  driving  off  the  Kdonians  who  occupied  the 
country ; but  having  advanced  into  the  interior,  they  I 
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were  defeated  at  Drabescus  by  the  natives,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  country.  About  thirty  years 
afterwards,  however,  the  Athenians  returned,  and 
this  time  overcame  all  resistance.  Sometimes  the 
relation  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Thracians  was 
of  a more  friendly  description.  Thus,  in  the  time  of 
Peisistratus,  the  Dolonci,  who  dwelt  in  the  Cherao- 
nesus,  invited  Miltiades  (the  elder)  to  rule  over 
them,  as  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Apsinthii;  and  this  led  to  the  Athenians 
obtaining  a firm  footing  in  that  most  important  and 
valuable  district.  (Herod,  vi.  34,  seq.)  By  these 
various  means,  the  Greeks  had  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Thrace,  a considerable 
period  before  the  commencement  of  the  great  contest 
between  themselves  and  the  Persian  empire.  Of  the 
interior  they  appear  to  have  known  scarcely  any- 
thing whatever;  and  although  in  some  cases  the 
surrounding  barbarians  may  have  been  brought  into 
subjection  (Byzantium  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
Bit hy nian  Thracians  to  the  condition  of  tributary 
perioeci),  yet  this  was  rarely  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  clear  from  Thucydides  (ii.  97),  that  the 
Greeks  sometimes  paid  tribute  to  the  native  kings. 
The  Greeks,  even  when  dwelling  among  hostile 
strangers,  showed  their  tendency  to  separation  rather 
than  to  union;  and  hence  their  settlements  on  the 
Thracian  coast  never  gained  the  strength  which 
union  would  have  conferred  upon  them.  Each  city 
had  a government  and  to  a great  extent  a history  of 
its  own;  and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader 
for  information  respecting  those  states  to  the  sepa- 
rate articles  in  this  work  devoted  to  them. 

The  first  Persian  expedition  to  Thrace  was  that 
of  Darius,  who  crossed  tlie  Bosporus  with  his  army 
about  b.  c.  513  (or  508,  as  some  authorities  hold). 
As  the  principal  object  of  Darius  was  to  chastise  tho 
Scythians  for  their  invasion  of  Asia  in  the  reign  of 
Cyaxares,  he  took  the  shortest  route  through  Thrace, 
where  he  met  with  no  opposition.  Tho  Greeks 
whom  ho  found  there  were  required  to  follow  in  his 
train  to  the  Danube:  among  them  was  the  younger 
Miltiades,  tlie  destined  hero  of  Marathon,  who  then 
ruled  over  tho  Chersonesus,  as  his  uncle  had  for- 
merly done,  and  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  a Thracian  king.  (Herod,  vi.  39.)  * On  re- 
turning from  the  north,  Darius  directed  his  march 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  before  crossing  from  Status 
into  Asia,  erected  a fort  at  Doriscua,  near  tbe  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus.  (Herod,  iv.  89 — 93,  143,  144,  vii. 
59.)  Megabazus  was  left  with  80,000  men  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  Thrace,  a task  which  he  began 
by  besieging  Perm  thus,  which,  though  previously 
weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Paeonians,  made 
a brave  but  fruitless  resistance.  After  this,  Mega- 
bazus reduced  tbe  country  into  subjection,  though 
perhaps  only  tbe  districts  near  the  sea.  (Herod,  v. 

I,  2,  10.)  That  his  conquests  extended  as  far 
as  the  Strymon  appears  from  Darius’s  grant  of 
a district  upon  that  river  to  Histiaeus,  who 
founded  there  the  town  of  Myrcinus.  (Herod,  v. 

II. )  Megabazus  soon  returned  to  Asia;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  he  took  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  army ; for  if  the  Persians  had  maintained 

• Instances  occur  in  later  times  of  the  intermar- 
riage of  Greeks  with  Thracians:  thus  the  wife  of 
Sitalces  was  a daughter  of  Pythes,  a citizen  of  Ab- 
dera (Thucyd.  ii.  29);  and  Iphicrates  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Cotya.  (Nep.  Ipk . 
3.) 
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a powerful  force  in  Thrace,  the  Paconians  could 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  mak  ng  their  escape  from 
Phrygia  back  to  the  Strymon  (Id.  v.  98),  nor  could 
the. revolted  Ionians  (u.  c.  498)  have  taken  Byzan- 
tium  and  all  the  other  cities  in  that  country.  (Id. 
v.  103.)  It  ia  to  this  period  that  we  must  refer  the 
invasion  of  the  Scythians,  who  arc  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Chersoneaus,  thus  occasioning 
the  temporary  flight  of  Mihiades,  who,  they  were 
aware,  had  assisted  Darius  in  his  attack  upon  their 
country.  (Id.  vi.  40.) 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  g 
493),  the  Phoenician  fleet  sailed  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  again  brought  the  country  under  the  Persian 
dominion,  Cardia  being  the  only  city  which  they 
were  unable  to  take.  (Id.  vi.  S3.)  Miltiades  made 
his  escape  from  the  Chersoneaus  to  Athens,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleet.  (76.  41.) 

Next  year  Mardotiius  led  an  army  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Macedonia  ; but 
his  fleet  having  been  wrecked  otf  Mount  Athue,  and 
his  land  forces  having  suffered  considerably  in  a war 
with  the  Thraciaus,  who  tlieu  occupied  the  country 
W.  of  the  Strymon,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  trans- 
ported his  shattered  army  into  Ada  (Id.  vi.  43,  seqq.). 

It  waa  not  till  b.  c.  480  that  the  vast  army  under 
the  command  of  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont  by 
the  famous  bridges  which  sjianned  the  strait  from 
Ahydos  to  Sestus.  Of  his  march  through  Thrace, 
Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  account  (vii.  108 — 
115);  but,  as  he  met  with  no  opposition,  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  these  circumstances. 

After  tbe  disastrous  battle  of  Salamis,  Xerxes, 
with  an  escort  of  60,000  men,  hastened  back  by  the 
same  road  which  he  had  so  recently  trod  in  all  the 
overweening  confidence  of  despotic  power;  in  Thrace, 
his  miserable  troops  suffered  greatly  from  hunger 
and  consequent  disease,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  openly  attacked.  (Herod,  viii.  115,  seqq.) 

Next  year  (b.  c.  479)  was  fought  tbe  battle  of 
Plataeae  in  which  Thracians  formed  part  of  the 
motley  host  arrayed  against  Greek  freedom  (Id.  ix. 
32).  Artabiizus  led  the  40,000  men,  who  alone 
remained  of  the  Persian  army,  by  forced  marches 
through  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  He  struck 
through  the  interior  of  the  Utter  country,  probably 
for  fear  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast;  but  he  en- 
countered enemies  as  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  army  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Thracians,  before  be  reached  Byzantium. 

It  wan  now  tbe  turn  of  tbe  victoruHis  Greeks  to 
assail  their  foes  in  their  own  territories.  Thrace, 
with  the  exception  of  Doriscua,  was  soon  cleared  of 
tlie  Persians.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  their  fleet 
sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  where  tbe  Athenians  laid 
siege  to  Scstus,  which  was  taken  early  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  478)  [Sebtus].  Eton,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  made  a desperate  resistance  ; but  at 
leugth  (b.  c.  476)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cimon  and 
the  Athenians,  after  its  Persian  governor  had  put  to 
death  all  his  family,  and  finally  himself.  (Herod, 
vii.  107  ; cf.  Thucyd.  i.  98).  Byzantium  had  been 
taken  by  Pausauias  the  year  before.  Thus  the  Per- 
sians were  driven  out  of  Europe,  and  the  Greek 
settlements  in  Thrace  resumed  their  internal  freedom 
of  action,  though  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  as  the  chosen  head 
of  the  great  Greek  confederacy. 

During  the  administration  of  Pericles,  1000  Athe- 
nian citizens  were  settled  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesua,  which  was  always  the  chief  stronghold  of 
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Athens  in  that  quarter.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
same  statesman,  in  r.  g 437,  the  Athenians  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  Amphipolis,  the  contests  for  the 
possession  of  which  occupy  a very  prominent  pUce  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  Greece.  [AMPliiTOLts, 
Vol.  I.  p.  126. ] 

About  this  time  flourished  the  most  powerful 
Thracian  kingdom  that  ever  existed,  that  of  the 
Odrysae,  for  the  history  of  which  see  Odryhak, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  463—465.  At  tbe  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  431),  the  Athenians  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  the  king  of  the 
Odrysae  (Thucyd.  ii.  29),  who,  they  hoped,  would 
enable  them  to  subdue  all  opposition  to  their  supre- 
macy  in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  In  consequence 
of  this  alliance,  Sitalces  led  (b.  C 429)  a vast  host 
into  Macedonia,  tbe  ruler  of  which  supported  the 
enemies  of  Athens  ; he  encountered  no  op|jueitiofi, 
yet  was  compelled  by  want  of  supplies  to  return 
to  Thrace,  about  a month  after  he  had  left  it  (76. 
95 — 101).  But  although  Sitalces  was  an  ally  of 
Athens,  this  did  not  prevent  Brasidas  from  having 
great  numbers  of  light-armed  Thracians  in  his  armies, 
while  commanding  the  Spartan  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amphipolis  (b.  g 422). 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  relate  minutely 
the  various  turns  of  fortune  which  occurred  in 
Thrace  during  tbe  Peloponnesian  War.  The  prin- 
cipal straggle  in  this  quarter  was  for  the  command 
of  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont,  so  important,  espe- 
cially to  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  com  trade 
with  the  Euxine,  from  which  Athens  drew  a large 
part  of  her  supplies.  Hence  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought  in  the  Hellespont  ; 
and  the  possession  of  Byzantium  and  Sestets  was  the 
prize  of  many  a victory.  The  battle  of  A ego*  pot  ami, 
which  terminated  the  long  contest  for  supremacy, 
took  place  to  the  S.  of  Sestus,  h.  g 405.  By  the 
peace  concluded  next  year,  Athens  gave  up  all  her 
foreign  possesions  ; and  (bee  in  the  east  of  Thrace 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  and  Persians. 
[See  Byzantium,  Slums.  &c.] 

When  the  remnant  of  tire  10,000  Greeks  returned 
(b.  g 400)  to  Europe,  they  were  engaged  by  Seuthes, 
an  Odrysian  prince,  to  assist  hitn  in  recovering  the 
dominions  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  in  the 
south  eastern  part  of  Tbna«.  (Xen.  A nub.  vii.  pass.) 
Having  thus  been  reinstated  in  his  principality,  he 
showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks,  by  sending  aux- 
iliaries to  Dercyllidas,  who  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces  against  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  were 
now  (b.  g 399)  at  war  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2).  Next 
year  Dercyllidas  crossed  over  into  tbe  Cbersonesua, 
and  erected  a wall  across  its  northern  extremity,  os 
a protection  to  the  Greek  inhabitant*,  who  were  ex- 
pired to  constant  attacks  from  their  barbarous 
neighbours  (76.  2.  §§  8 — 10).  The  same  general 
successfully  defended  Sestus  from  the  combined  forces 
of  Conon  and  Phaniabozu*  (u.  c.  394  : 76.  iv.  8.  § 
5,  seqq.)  But  in  B.  G 390  Thrasybuloa  restored 
Athenian  influence  in  Thrace,  by  forming  an  alliance 
with  two  native  princes,  and  by  establishing  demo- 
cracy at  Byzantium  (76.  § 25,  seqq.);  and  his  suc- 
cess was  confirmed  by  the  victory  of  Iphicrates  over 
Anaxibiua  tire  next  year  (t'6.  § 34).  The  peace  of 
Autalcidas,  however,  relearned  all  the  Greek  states 
from  their  connection  with  Athens,  and  virtually  gnv« 
the  supremacy  to  Sparta  (b.  g 387). 

Nothing  of  any  importance  happened  in  Thrace 
after  this  event  till  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia  (n.  c.  359).  This  able  but  uu- 
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•crapulous  monarch  at  once  began  bis  career  of 
aggrandisement  towards  tlie  east.  He  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  Amphipolis  (b.  c.  358),  and  thus 
obtained  a secure  footing  from  which  he  might  ex- 
tend his  dominions  in  Thrace  as  opportunity  offered. 
At  this  time  there  were  three  native  Thracian  princes, 
probably  brothers,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  over  most 
of  the  country.  According  to  Justin  (viii.  3),  Be- 
risades  and  Ainadocua,  two  of  them,  chose  Philip  as 
judge  of  their  disputes;  of  which  position  he  trea- 
cherously availed  himself  to  seize  upon  their  domi- 
nions. Though  this  statement  is  not  supported,  we 
believe,  by  any  other  ancient  author,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bably true;  for  such  conduct  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  ; and  the  almost  entire 
disappearance  from  history  of  these  Thracian  princes 
soon  after  Philip’s  accession,  would  thns  be  ac- 
counted for.  Cereobleptes,  the  third  brother,  who 
seems  to  have  had  the  E.  portion  of  Thrace, 
maintained  a long  straggle  against  bis  ambitious 
neighbour.  In  n.  c.  857  he  ceded  the  Chereo- 
nesus  to  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a colony  to 
occupy  it  four  years  afterwards.  [See  Cerso- 
b us ptes,  Diet.  Biog.  Vol.  I.  p.  674  : Sestus.] 
Philip  at  various  times  marched  into  Thrace,  and 
repeatedly  defeated  Cereobleptes,  whom  he  at  length 
(b.  c.  343)  completely  subdued  and  rendered  tribu- 
tary.  Next  year  he  established  colonies  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Thrace,  and  acts  of  hostility  occurred 
between  him  and  Diopeithes,  the  Athenian  commander 
in  that  quarter.  Philip  was  oocupied  the  next  three 
years  in  Thrace,  and  laid  siege  to  Perinthna  and 
Byzantium,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
whose  forces,  commanded  by  Phocion,  com  palled  Philip 
to  abandon  the  sieges ; and  he  soon  afterwards  led 
Thrace,  to  advance  towards  the  south  against  the 
confederate  Greeks.  On  his  departure  Phocioo  re- 
covered several  of  the  cities  in  which  Macedonian 
garrisons  bad  been  placet!. 

Notwithstanding  these  checks,  Philip  had  bronght 
under  his  command  a great  part  of  Thrace,  especially 
an  the  south  coast:  he  had,  above  all.  completely  in- 
corporated with  his  kingdom  the  district  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  and  from  the  mines  of 
the  Pangaeus,  which  he  seized  in  b.  c.  356,  he  ob- 
tained abundant  supplies  of  the  precious  metals. 

Philip  was  assassinated  B.  c.  336 : next  year  his 
successor,  Alexander  the  Great,  marched  across  the 
Haemus  to  attack  the  Triballi;  but  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  preparations  for  the 
Asiatic  expedition,  which  he  entered  upon  next  year, 
crossing  the  Hellespont  from  Sestus. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  a 323),  Thrace 
was  allotted  to  Lysimachoa,  who  was  soon  involved 
in  hostilities  with  Seathes,  a king  of  the  Odrysae. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  Lyaimachus 
[Diet  Biog.  Vol.  II.  pp.867 — 870]  for  details  respect- 
ing his  government  of  Thrace : the  result  of  his  various 
ware  was  that  his  sway  was  firmly  established  over 
all  the  countries  south  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Macedonia;  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Euxine  were  garrisoned  by  his  troops;  and  though 
many  of  the  native  tribes,  in  the  more  inaccessible 
districts,  no  doubt  retained  their  freedom,  yet  he 
had  completely  defeated  all  their  attacks  upon  bis 
power.  In  b.  c.  309  he  founded  Lysimachia,  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Chereonesus  and  made 
it  his  capital.  Having  engaged  in  a war  with  Se- 
leucus,  the  ruler  of  Syria,  lie  advanced  to  meet  his 
antagonist  in  Asia,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Corupedion  (b.  c.  281),  upon  which  Selsucus  passed 
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over  into  Europe  and  took  possession  of  Thrace. 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  who  was  thereupon  acknowledged  king; 
but  shortly  afterwards  a vast  horde  of  Celts  invaded 
the  country,  and  Ptolemy  was  slain  in  a battle  with 
them.  Anarchy  now  prevailed  for  some  years  in  the 
country:  the  Celts  again  advanced  to  the  south  in 
b.  c.  279,  and  under  Brennoa  penetrated  as  far  as 
Delphi,  on  their  repulse  from  which  they  retreated 
northwards,  and  some  of  them  settled  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  after  this  time  little  mention 
is  made  of  Thrace  in  history ; it  appears  to  have 
been  annexed  to  Macedonia  ; but  the  rulers  of  that 
kingdom  were  too  insecure,  even  in  their  central  do- 
minions, to  be  able  to  exercise  much  control  over 
snch  a country  as  Thrace,  inhabited  now  by  races 
differing  so  widely  as  the  Thracians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Celts,  and  offering  so  many  temptations  to  the 
assertion  of  independence.  [See  Antioonus  Gona- 
tas,  Demetrius  II.,  and  Pyrrhus,  In  Diet.  Biog.] 

About  b.  c.  247,  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
captured  Lysimachia  and  other  important  cities  on 
the  coast;  and  they  remained  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury under  the  kings  of  Egypt.  (Polyb.  v.  34,  58.) 

In  b.  a 220,  Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Under  him  the  Macedonian  power  re- 
gained something  of  its  old  prestige;  and  had  it  not 
been  brought  in  collision  with  Borne,  it  might  have 
become  as  extensive  as  in  former  times.  But  Philip 
unfortunately  directed  his  ambitious  views  in  the 
first  instance  towards  the  West,  and  thus  soon  en- 
countered the  jealous  Republic.  It  was  not  till  n.c. 
211  that  Philip  commenced  his  enterprises  against 
Thrace:  he  then  led  an  army  into  the  country  of  the 
Maedi,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  incursions 
into  Macedonia.  Their  lands  were  laid  waste,  and 
their  capital,  Iamphorina,  compelled  to  surrender. 
Having  made  peace  with  the  Homans  (it.  c.  205),  h« 
invaded  Thrace,  and  took  Lysimachia.  In  b.  c.  200, 
he  again  attacked  that  country,  both  by  sea  and 
land ; and  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
much  resistance,  since  he  took  with  him  only  2000 
infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Yet  with  this  insignifi- 
cant force,  aided  by  tbe  fleet,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  south  coast,  and  of  the 
Chereonesus.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Abydos,  and 
after  a desperate  resistance  took  it  (Liv.  xxxi.  16). 
This  seems  to  have  hastened  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans  ; a war  which  lasted  till 
b.  c.  196,  when  Philip  was  reduced  to  procure  peace 
by  surrendering  all  his  conquest*,  and  withdrawing 
his  garrisons  from  the  Greek  cities  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30). 
L.  Stertinius  was  sent  to  see  that  these  terms  were 
complied  with  (ft.  35).  But  scarcely  had  the  cities 
been  evacuated  by  the  Macedonian  garrisons,  when 
Antiochus  the  Great  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Chereonesus,  which  he  claimed 
as  a conquest  of  Seleucus  (ft.  38).  He  refused  to 
comply  with  tbe  demand  of  the  Romans,  that  lie 
should  withdraw  his  army  from  Europe  ; but  left 
his  son  Seleucus  to  complete  the  restoration  of 
Lysimachia,  and  to  extend  his  influence,  which  seems 
to  have  been  done  by  placing  garrisons  in  Muroneia 
and  Aenus. 

In  the  war  which  ensued  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus  (b.c.  190),  Philip  rendered  tbe  former 
good  service,  by  providing  everything  necessary  for 
their  march  through  Thrace,  and  securing  them  from 
molestation  by  the  native  tribes  (Liv.  xxxvii.  7). 
Antiochus  was  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Mngnetoa,  and 
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sued  for  peace,  which  was  at  length  granted  to  him 
(b.c.  188)  on  condition  of  hia  abandoning  nil  his 
dominions  west  of  the  Taurus  (Liv.  xxxviii.  38). 
The  Romans  gave  the  Chersonesus  and  ita  depend- 
encies to  their  ally  Lumenes  (*6.  39).  As  indica- 
tive of  the  internal  condition  of  Thrace,  even  along 
the  great  southern  road,  the  account  which  Livy  ( ib . 
40,  seq.)  gives  of  the  march  of  the  consul  Manlius’ 
army  through  the  country  on  its  return  from  Asia 
Minor,  is  highly  interesting.  The  army  was  loaded 
with  booty,  conveyed  in  a long  train  of  baggage- 
waggons,  which  presented  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  the  predatory  tribes  through  whose  territories  its 
route  lay.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  army 
in  a defile,  and  were  not  beaten  off  until  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  Asia. 

The  possesion  of  the  Chersonesus  by  Lumenes 
soon  led  to  disagreements  with  Philip,  who  was 
charged  by  Eumenea  (b.c.  185)  with  having  seized 
upon  Maroneia  and  Aenus,  places  which  he  coveted 
for  himself.  (Liv.  xxxix.  24,  27).  The  Romans 
insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison a (b.c.  184), and  Philip,  sorely  against  his 
will,  was  obliged  to  obey.  He  wreaked  bis  anger 
upon  the  defenceless  citizens  of  Maroneia,  by  con- 
niving at,  if  not  actually  commanding,  the  massacre 
of  a great  number  of  them  ( ib . 33,  34).  In  the 
course  of  the  disputes  about  these  cities,  it  was 
stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the 
Roman  commissioner,  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  had  fixed 
upon  the  king’s  road,  which  is  described  as  nowhere 
appruaching  the  sea,  as  the  S.  boundary  of  Philip’s 
possessions  in  Thrace;  but  that  Philip  had  after- 
wards formed  a new  road,  considerably  to  the  S., 
and  had  thus  included  the  cities  and  lands  of  the 
Mamnitac  in  his  territories  (t6.  27). 

In  the  same  year,  Philip  undertook  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Thrace,  where  he  was  fettered 
by  no  engagements  with  the  Romans.  He  defeated 
the  Thracians  in  a battle,  and  took  their  leader 
A mad  oc  us  prisoner.  Before  returning  to  Mace- 
donia he.  sent  envoys  to  the  barbarians  on  the 
Danube  to  invite  them  to  make  an  incursion  into 
Italy  (i6.  35).  Again  in  b.c.  183,  Philip  marched 
against  the  Odrysae,  Dentheletae  and  Beasi,  took 
Philippopolis,  which  its  inhabitants  had  abandoned 
at  his  approach,  and  placed  a garrison  in  it,  which 
the  Odrysae,  however,  soon  afterwards  drove  out 
(ib.  53).  In  b.c.  182,  Philip  removed  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Macedonia  into  the 
interior,  and  supplied  their  places  by  Thracians 
and  other  barbarians,  on  whom  he  thought  he  could 
more  safely  depend  in  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  he  now  saw  was  inevitable  (Liv.  xl.  3).  lie 
had  done  something  of  the  same  kind  a few  years 
before  (Id.  xxxix.  24). 

Philip's  ascent  of  the  llaemus,  already  referred  to, 
took  place  in  b.  c.  181  ; on  the  summit  he  erected 
altars  to  Jupiter  and  the  Sun.  On  his  way  back  his 
army  plundered  the  Dentheletae  ; and  in  Maedica  he 
took  a town  called  Petra.  (Liv.  xl.  21,  aeq.) 

Philip  died  in  b.  c.  179,  and  bis  successor 
Perseus  continued  the  preparations  which  his 
fatlier  had  made  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome, 
which  did  not  begin,  however,  till  b.  c.  171.  The 
Romans  had  formed  an  alliance  the  year  before  with 
a number  of  independent  Thracian  tribes,  who  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  and  who 
were  likely  to  be  formidable  foes  to  Perseus.  The 
Romans  took  care  to  send  valuable  presents  to  the 
principal  Thracians,  their  ambassadors  having  no 
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doubt  impressed  upon  the  senate  the  necessity  for 
compliance  with  this  national  custom.  (Liv  xlii.  19.) 

The  advantage  of  this  alliance  was  soon  heeu. 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  was  an  ally  of  Perseus, 
and  marched  with  him  to  meet  the  Romans  in 
Thessaly,  but  with  only  1000  horse  and  1000  6>ot, 
a force  which  shows  how  greatly  the  power  of  the 
Odrysian  monarchy  had  declined  since  the  reign  of 
Sitalces  ( ib . 51).  Cotys  commanded  all  the  Thra- 
cians in  Perseus’s  army  in  the  first  engagement 
with  the  Roman  cavalry,  which  was  defeated  (ib. 
57,  seq.).  When  Perseus  retreated  into  Macedonia 
a report  was  brought  that  the  Thracian  allies  of 
Rome  had  invaded  the  dominions  of  Cotys,  whom 
Perseus  was  therefore  obliged  to  dismiss  for  their 
protection  (i6.  67),  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  per- 
sonally taken  any  further  port  in  the  war,  though 
he  probably  sent  part  of  his  forces  to  assist  Perseus 
(xliv.  42).  His  son  Bitis  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Romans,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  (b.c. 
168),  which  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom. Cotys  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  endea- 
vour to  ransom  his  son,  and  to  excuse  himself  for 
having  sided  with  Perseus.  The  senate  rejected 
his  offers  of  money,  but  liberated  his  son,  and  gave 
a considerable  sum  to  each  of  the  Thracian  ambas- 
sadors. The  reason  it  assigned  for  this  generosity 
was  the  old  friendship  which  had  existed  between 
Rome  and  Cotys  and  his  ancestors.  The  Romans 
were  evidently  unwilling  to  engage  in  a war  with 
the  Thracian  people  at  this  time;  and  were  anxious 
to  secure  friends  among  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  Macedonia,  which,  though  not  yet  nominally 
made  a province,  was  completely  in  their  power. 
They  sent  (n.  c.  167)  three  commissioners  to  con- 
duct Bitis  and  the  other  Thracians  home;  and  at  the 
same  time,  no  doubt,  to  make  observations  on  the 
state  of  that  country.  (Liv.  xlv.  42). 

After  the  fall  of  Perseus,  the  senate  divided  his 
dominions  into  four  districts  (rtgumti),  the  first  of 
which  included  the  territory  between  the  Strymon 
and  the  Nestus,  and  all  the  Macedonian  possessions 
cast  of  the  latter,  except  Aenus,  Maroneia,  and  Ab- 
dera:  Bisaltica  and  Sintice,  west  of  the  Strymon, 
also  belonged  to  this  district,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Amphipolis.  (/6.  29.)  It  is  important  to  re- 
collect that  the  Thrace  spoken  of  by  the  Latin 
historians  subsequently  to  this  time  does  not  include 
the  territories  here  specified,  which  thenceforth  con- 
stituted an  integral  part  of  Macedonia. 

From  the  year  b.  c.  148,  when  the  Romans 
undertook  the  direct  government  of  that  country, 
they  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  various 
barbarous  nations  on  its  frontiers,  and  were  con- 
tinually at  war  with  one  or  another  of  them.  For 
some  years,  however,  their  chief  occupation  was  with 
the  Scordisci,  a people  of  Celtic  origin  which  had 
settled  south  of  the  Danube,  and  often  made  devasts- 
ting incursions  into  the  more  civilised  regions  of  tbs 
south.  They  are  sometimes  called  Thracians  (e.  g. 
by  Floras,  iii.  4 ; cf.  Amm.  xxvii.  4.  § 4),  which  ia 
the  less  surprising  when  we  remember  that  great 
numbers  of  Celts  bad  settled  in  Southern  Thrace, 
und  would  soon  be  confounded  under  a common  name 
with  the  other  occupants  of  the  country.  The  his- 
tory of  all  this  period,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
is  very  obscure,  owing  to  the  loss  of  so  great  a part 
of  Livy’s  work  ; enough,  however,  appears  in  oilier 
writers  to  show  that  Thrace  was  left  almost  entirely 
to  its  native  rulers,  the  Romans  rarely  interfering  with 
' it  except  when  provoked  by  tlte  predatory  incursions 
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of  its  people  into  Macedonia : they  then  sometimes 
made  retaliatory  expeditions  into  Thrace  ; but  seem 
generally  to  have  made  their  way  back  as  soon  as 
the  immediate  object  was  accomplished.  The  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  Romans  and  the  Thracians, 
for  more  than  a century  after  the  conquest  of  Ma- 
cedonia, thus  bears  a close  resemblance  to  that  which 
has  long  existed  between  our  own  countrymen  and 
the  Caffres. 

During  the  yeans  n.  c.  110,  109,  the  Consul  M. 
Minucius  Rufus  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Scordisci  and  Triballi;  and,  according  to  Florus(/.c.), 
laid  waste  the  whole  valley  of  the  Hebrus  (cf.  Eutr. 
iv.  27).  In  b.  c.  104,  Calpumias  Piso  penetrated 
into  the  district  of  Rhodope  (Flor.  /.  c.).  In  b.  c. 
92,  the  Maedi  defeated  the  praetor,  C.  bent  i us,  and 
then  ravaged  Macedonia  (Cic.  IH*.  34  ; Liv.  A 'pit 
70).  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mithridalic 
War  (b.c.  88),  mention  is  made  in  several  successive 
years  of  the  iucursions  of  the  Thracians  into  the 
Roman  provinces,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
acting  in  concert  with  Mithridates,  whose  general 
Taxiles,  in  b.  c.  86,  led  a vast  army  through  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia  to  the  assistance  of  Arclielaus.  (Liv. 
A/*'*.  74, 76, 8 1,82).  On  the  fiual  defeat  of  Archeiaus, 
Sulla  directed  his  inarch  towards  Asia  through,  Thrace 
B.  c.  84,  and,  either  to  punish  the  people  for  their 
connection  with  Mithridates,  or  because  they  opposed 
his  passage,  made  war  upon  them  with  complete  suc- 
cess (Id.  83).  G.  Scribonius  Curio  defeated  the 
Dardani,  and  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  being  the 
first  Roman  who  had  ventured  into  that  port  of 
Europe  (b.  c.  75  ; Liv.  EpiL  92  ; Eutr.  vi.  2). 
Curio  was  succeeded  as  governor  of  Macedonia  by  M. 
Lucullus  (b.c.  73),  who  defeated  the  Bessi  in  a 
pitched  battle  on  Mount  Haemus,  took  their  capital, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  country  between  the  Haemus 
and  the  Danube  (Liv.  EpiL  97  ; Eutr.  vi.  10). 
The  Bessi  were  again  conquered  in  b.  c.  60  by  Octa- 
vius, the  father  of  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  3 ; cf.  lb. 
94  ; Freinab.  Suppl.  cxxxv.  2).  In  the  years  n.  c. 
58,  57,  Piso,  so  well  known  to  us  from  Cicero's  cele- 
brated speech  against  him,  was  governor  of  Mace- 
donia ; and,  if  wo  may  believe  Cicero,  acted  in  the 
most  cruel  and  faithless  manner  towards  the  Bessi 
and  other  peaceable  Thracian  tribes.  {Pi*.  34,  de 
Prov.  Con*.  2,  seq.).  From  tlie  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  although  Thrace  was  not  under  the 
government  of  Rome,  yet  the  Romans  claimed  the 
right  of  way  through  it  to  the  Hellespont;  for  Cicero 
calls  the  Egnatian  Way  *'  via  ilia  nostra  militaris.” 

In  the  civil  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompcy, 
several  Thracian  princes  furnished  the  latter  with 
auxiliary  forces.  Why  they  interfered  in  the 
contest,  and  why  they  preferred  Potnpey  to  Caesar, 
are  matters  of  conjecture  only.  Pompey  bad  been 
chiefly  engaged  all  his  life  in  the  East,  Caesar  in  the 
West  ; and  that  is  probably  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  greater  influence  of  Pompey  in  Thrace.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  4 ; Flor.  iv.  2 ; Dion  Cass.  xli.  51,  63, 
xlvii.  25). 

At  the  time  of  Caesar’s  death  two  brothers,  Rbaa- 
enporis  and  Rase  us  {Diet.  Bing.  VoL  III.  p.  647] 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ; and  when 
the  war  broke  out  between  the  triumvirs  and  the  re- 
publican party,  Rhascuporis  sided  with  the  Utter, 
while  Rascns  aided  the  former.  By  this  plan  they 
hoped  to  be  safe,  whichever  party  might  be  victorious; 
and  it  is  said  that  their  expectations  were  realised. 

Wlien  the  power  of  Rome  was  at  length  wielded 
by  Augustus  without  a rival,  the  relation  of  Thrace 
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to  the  Roman  state  scorns  to  have  become  in  many 
respects  like  that  which  the  native  princes  of  India 
long  bore  to  the  British.  The  Thracian  kings  were 
generally  allowed  to  exercise,  without  restraint,  their 
authority  over  their  own  subjects,  and  when  needful 
it  was  supported  by  the  arms  of  Rome.  But  all  dis- 
putes among  the  native  rulers  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  emperors,  who  disposed  of  the  coun- 
try as  its  acknowledged  lords.  These  subject  princes 
were  expected  to  defend  Thrace  from  external  and 
internal  foes  ; to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  field  ; to 
allow  them  to  enlist  troops,  and  in  other  ways  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  For  illustrations  of 
these  statements  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Tacitus, 
especially  to  the  following  passages  : Ann.  ii.  64 — 
67,  iii.  38,  39,  iv.  5,  46 — 51.  The  few  Thracian 
coins  which  are  extant  afford  a proof  of  the  de- 
pendent character  of  the  Thracian  kings  ; they  bear 
on  tl>e  obverse  the  effigy  of  the  reigning  emperor,  on 
the  reverse  that  of  the  native  prince.  [See  Diet 
Biog.  Vol.  III.  p.  653.] 

The  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  government 
of  Thrace  was  not  submitted  to  by  the  nation  at 
large  without  several  severe  struggles.  The  moet 
formidable  of  these  occurred  about  b.  c.  14,  the 
fullest  account  of  which  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius 
(lib.  liv.).  The  leader  in  this  insurrection  was  Vo- 
logaesus,  a Hessian  priest  of  Bacchus,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  sacerdotal  character  to  inflame  the 
religious  feeliugs  of  bis  countrymen.  Having  thus 
assembled  a large  army,  be  attacked,  defeated,  and 
slew  Rhascuporb,  a king  under  Roman  protection  ; 
his  uncle,  Rhoexnetalcea,  was  next  assailed  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  : the  insurgents  pursued  him  as  far  as 
the  Chersonesua,  where  they  devastated  the  country 
and  captured  the  fortified  places.  On  receiving  in- 
formation of  these  proceedings,  Augustus  ordered 
L.  Piso,  the  governor  of  Pamphylia,  to  transport  his 
army  into  Thrace,  where,  after  a three  years*  war 
and  several  reverses,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  Bessi,  who  had  adopted  Roman  arms  and 
discipline.  They  soon  afterwards  made  a second 
attempt  to  regain  their  independence  ; but  were  now 
easily  crashed.  (Veil.  PaL  iL  98;  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  10; 
Sen.  Ep.  83;  Flor.  iv.  12  ; Liv.  EpiL  137.) 

After  this  war,  the  Romans  gradually  absorbed 
all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  country.  Ger- 
manicus  visited  it  in  a.  d.  18.  and  introduced  re- 
forms in  its  administration  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54).  A 
system  of  conscription  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  Thracians  about  a.  d.  26  {lb.  iv.  46). 
The  last  native  prince  of  whom  we  find  any  mention 
is  Rboemetalces  II.,  who,  in  A.  d.  38,  was  made  by 
Caligula  ruler  over  the  whole  country ; and  at  length, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.  d.  61*— 79),  Thrace 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province.  (Suet. 
Ve*p.  8;  Eutr.  vii.  19;  ct  Tac.  Hi*L  L 11.)  The 
date  of  this  event  has  been  disputed  on  the  authority 
of  the  Euaebian  Chronicle,  which  states  that  it  took 
place  in  a.  d.  47,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius;  but  the 
statement  of  Suetonius  is  express  on  the  point.  It 
is  possible  that  Rhoemetalces  II.  may  have  died  about 
the  year  last  mentioned  ; and  if  Claudius  refused  to 
appoint  a successor  to  him,  this  would  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  incorporating  the  country  in  the 
Roman  empire,  although  its  forms!  constitution  as  a 
province  was  delayed  ; as  we  know  was  commonly 
the  case.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mcesia  was  made  a 
province  upwards  of  50  years  before  Thrace  Proper, 
its  first  propraetor  being  mentioned  in  a.  d.  15. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  79;  cf.  lb.  ii.  GG;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29.) 
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Tbmce  now  shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the 
Roman  world,  on  the  division  of  which  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  it  was  attached  to  the 
former,  being  governed  by  the  Vicmrim  Thracia- 
rew,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  Praqfectm  IVae- 
torio  Orientia.  Its  situation  rendered  it  extremely 
liable  to  the  inroads  of  barbarians,  and  its  history, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  little  else  than  a record  of 
war  and  devastation.  The  Goths  made  their  first 
appearance  there  in  A.  D.  255;  the  emperor  Probus, 
about  a.  D.  280,  established  in  it  100,000  Bastarnae. 
In  a.  d.  314,  and  again  in  323,  the  emperor  Liciniua 
was  defeated  at  Hadrianople  by  Constantine,  who, 
in  a.  D.  334,  settled  a multitude  of  Sarmatians  in 
Thrace,  which,  in  376,  received  another  accession  to 
its  heterogeneous  population,  Valens  having  given 
permission  to  the  Goths  to  reside  in  it.  This  gave 
rise  to  innumerable  wars,  the  details  of  which  are 
recorded  by  Ammianus  (lib.  xxxi.).  In  395  the  de- 
voted country  was  overrun  by  Alaric,  and  in  447  by 
the  more  dreadful  Attila.  Through  all  these  mis- 
fortunes, however,  Thrace  remained  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  capital  of  which  was 
within  its  boundaries,  until  the  year  1353,  when  the 
Turks,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Europe  in  1341, 
obtained  possession  of  the  Thracian  fortresses.  Their 
leader  Amurath  conquered  the  whole  oountry,  except 
Constantinople,  and  made  Hadrianople  his  capital. 
At  length,  in  1453,  Constantinople  itself  was  taken, 
and  the  Turks  have  ever  since  been  the  undisputed 
lords  of  Thrace. 

VI.  ToPooKAPnr.— Under  this  head  we  shall 
merely  collect  such  names  as  will  serve  to  direct  the 
reader  to  articles  in  this  work,  where  fuller  informa- 
tion is  given. 

Pliny  (iv.  18;  cf.  Mela,  ii.  2 ; Amm.  xxvii.  4) 
enumerates  the  following  us  the  principal  Thracian 
tribes:  Denseletae,  Maedi,  Bisaltae,  Digeri,  Bessi, 
Elethi,  Diobessi,  Carbiksi,  Brysae,  Stpaei,  Odo- 
rnanli,  Odrysae,  Cabyleti,  Pyrogeri,  Drugeri,  Cae- 
niei,  Hypsalti,  Beni,  Corpilli,  Bottiaei,  Edoni,  Selle- 
tae,  Priantae,  Dolonci,  Thyni,  Coeletae.  To  these 
we  may  add,  the  Apsinthii,  Bistooes,  Ci  cones,  Satrae, 
Dii,  and  Trausi 

Of  the  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny  (L  e.),  these  be- 
longed to  Thrace  Proper:  1.  On  the  coast  (i.)  of  the 
Aegean : Oesyma,  Neapolis,  Datum,  Abdera,  Tirida, 
Dicaea,  Maronea,  Zone,  and  Aenus;  to  these  must  be 
added  Amphipolis,  Pistyms,  Cosinthus,  and  llesem- 
bria;  (ii.)  of  the  Chersonesus:  Cardia,  Lysitnachia, 
Pachyta,  Callipolis,  Seat  us,  Elaeus,  Coelos,  Tiristasis, 
and  Panormus ; besides  these  there  were  Alopeconne- 
sus  and  Agora;  (iiL)  of  the  Propontis:  Bisanthe,  Pe- 
rinthus,  and  Selymbria;  (iv.)  of  the  Bosporus:  By- 
zantium; (v.)  of  the  Euxine:  Mcsembria,  Anchia- 
lua,  Apollonia,  Thynias,  Salinydeasus,  and  Phino- 
polis.  2.  In  the  interior:  Philippopolis,  Philippi, 
Scotuaa,  Topiria,  Doriscus,  Cypsela,  A pros,  and  De- 
velton.  This  is  a very  scanty  list;  but  many  of  the 
principal  inland  towns  were  founded  after  Pliny’s 
time:  tbeir  names  also  were  often  changed.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  interior: 
Hadrianopolia,  Plotinopolia,  Trmjanopolis,  Tempyra, 
Nicopolis,  Beroea,  Iainporina,  and  i'etra. 

Besides  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  following  occur:  the  Bathynias,  Pydaras 
or  Atyraa,  Bargus,  Cussinitee,  Coin  peat  us,  and 
Xerogypana. 

As  to  the  political  divisions  of  Thrace,  Pliny  (L  c.) 
states  that  it  was  divided  into  fifty  atraiegiae  ; but 
he  describes  Moesia  as  }<art  of  Thrace.  According  to 
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Ptolemy  (iii.  1 1.  § 8,  seq.),  its  districts  were  Mae- 
dica,  Dentheletica,  Sard  it  a,  Bessica,  Drwsica,  Ben- 
nica,  Usdicesica,  Sellctica,  Satnaica,  Cueletica,  Sa- 
paica,  Corpiliaca,  Cucnica,  and  Astica. 

Ammianus  ( L c.)  states  that  in  the  4th  century 
Thrace  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  but  of  these 
only  four  belonged  to  Thrace  south  of  the  Haem  us; 
(i.)  Thrace  Proper  (speciali  nomine),  including  the 
W.  part  of  the  country;  principal  cities,  Philippo- 
polis and  Beroea  : (ii.)  Haemimontus,  i.  e.  the  NE. 
district;  chief  towns,  UadrianopoUs  and  Anchialus: 
(iii.)  Europa,  comprehending  the  SE.  district;  cities, 
Apri  and  Perinthus  (Constantinople,  being  the  ca- 
pital of  the  whole  Eastern  Empire,  was  not  regarded 
as  belonging  to  any  province):  (iv.)  Rbodopa,  com- 
prising the  SW.  region ; principal  cities,  Maximiano- 
polis,  Maroneia,  and  Aenus. 

The  principal  modern  writers  in  whose  works 
information  will  be  found  respecting  Thrace,  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article.  Among 
the  other  authors  whom  the  reader  may  consult,  we 
may  name  the  following:  Dapper,  Betchryving  tier 
Eilanden  in  de  Archi/xl , Amst.  1688,  of  which 
Latin  and  French  translations  were  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1703.  Paul  Eneas,  Voyage  dans  la 
Turquie,  f A tie,  tfc.  2 vols.  Amst.  1720.  Cboiseul, 
Voyage  Pittoreaque  dans  C Empire  Ottoman  : of 
tliis  work  the  first  volume  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1782,  the  first  part  of  the  second  not  rill  1809;  the 
author  died  in  1817.  A new  edition,  with  many 
corrections  and  additions,  was  published  in  4 vols. 
8vo.  at  Paris  in  1842.  This  work  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  tlie  antiquities  of  the  country;  of  which  the  plates 
contained  in  the  illustrative  Atlas  which  accom- 
panies the  book  give  many  representations.  Ami 
Bouif s,  La  Turquie  d Europe,  4 vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1840,  is  the  most  complete  work  yet  written  on  the 
subject;  its  author,  a man  of  great  scientific  acquire- 
ments, made  two  journeys  in  Turkey,  in  1836,  a lien 
he  was  accompanied  by  M.  Viqacnnel,  and  in  1838. 
The  first  volume  contains  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
physical  geography,  geology,  vegetation,  fauna,  and 
meteorology  of  the  country;  but  lakea  little  or  no 
notice  of  its  classical  geography.  A map  is  prefixed 
to  it,  which  was  a vast  improvement  on  all  that  had 
preceded  it;  but  it  is  now  in  its  turn  superseded  by 
that  of  Kiepert.  who  has  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion the  materials  afforded  by  M.  Yiquesnel’s  reporta 
already  referred  to.  (Comp.  Gatterer,  J>c  Hrrodoti 
ac  Thucydidit  Thracia,  contained  in  the  Commmta- 
tiones  Soc.  Reg.  (Jut tin.  voL  iv.  pp.  87—112,  voL 
v.  pp.  57 — 88.  [J.  HL] 

THRACIA,  in  Asia.  A district  in  Asia  Minor 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  is  sometimes  called 
Thrace,  and  its  inhabitants  Thracians.  (Herod.  i. 
28;  Xen.  A nab.  vi.  2.  § 14,  et  al.)  This  country 
is  more  commonly  called  Bithynia.  [See  Bithynia, 
Vol.  L p.  404.]  [J.  R.] 

THRACIUS  BOSPORUS.  [Bospoku®.] 
THRASYME'NUS  LACl’S  [TuAtUMKNua.] 
THKAUSTUS  (Spaboros,  Xen ) or  THRAE- 
STUS  (Bpcuo r6t),  a town  in  the  mountaiuou*  dis- 
trict of  Acroreia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  site.  (Xen. 
I/til.  vii.  14.  § 14;  Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

THRIA.  [Attica,  p.  328,  b.] 

THBOASCA  (epduoaa),  a place  in  Carmania, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi  6.  § 14).  Perhaps  the 
modern  Girott.  [V.] 

THRUM  (Spdroi),  a town  and  promontory  on  the 
SE.  coast  of  Cy  pms,  distant  700  stadia  from  the 
promontory  Curias.  On  the  promontory  of  Throni 
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P<'cocke  obeerved  an  ancient  tower.  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
682;  Ptnl.v.  14.  §§  2,3;  Engel , Kypros, voL  i.  p.99.) 

THBC/NIUM  (tydnov:  Eth.  ©pdvior,  0p<mTifr, 
Qyovitus).  1.  The  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii,  situated  20  stadia  from  the  coast  and  30 
stadia  from  Scarplieia,  upon  the  river  Boagrius, 
which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  sometimes  dry,  and 
sometimes  flowing  with  a stream  two  plethra  in 
breadth.  (Strab.  ix.  p 436.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  uear  the  river  Boagrius. 
(//.  ii.  533.)  It  was  at  one  time  partly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  l'eloponncsiun  War  (n.c.  431)  Thro- 
niuin  wan  taken  by  the  Athenian*.  (Time.  ii.  26; 
Diod.  xii.  44.)  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was  taken  by 
Onomarchus,  the  Phocian  general,  who  sold  its  in- 
habitants into  slavery,  and  hence  it  is  called  by 
Scylax  a Phocian  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  33;  Acscb.  de 
Fait.  Leg  p.  45,  33;  Scylax,  p.  23.)  (Throuiom  is 
also  mentioned  by  Polyb.  ix.  41,  xvii.  9 ; Kurip.  Iph. 
AuL  264;  Liv.  xxxii.  5,  6,  xxxiii.  3,  xxxv.  37, 
xxxvi.  20;  Pans.  v.  22.  § 4;  Lycophr.  1148;  Pu>l. 

iii.  15.  § 7 ; Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  12  ; Stepb.  B.  «.  r.) 
The  site  of  Throniuin  was  ascertained  by  Meletius 
who  found  above  the  village  Romani,  at  a place 
named  PaUdlautro,  where  some  remains  of  the  city 
still  exist,  a dedicatory  inscription  of  the  couucil  and 
demus  of  the  Tiironienses.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
toI.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.) 

2.  A town  in  Greek  Illyria  in  the  neighbourhood  . 
of  Amantia  [Amantia],  said  t«>  have  been  founded 
after  the  Trojan  War  by  the  A ban  tea  of  Euboea  I 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Locri  an  Throniuin.  It 
was  taken  at  an  early  period  by  the  inhabitant*  of 
tlie  neighbouring  town  of  Apollonia,  and  annexed  to 
their  territory,  as  appears  from  an  epigram  inscribed 
on  a dedicatory  offering  of  the  Apolioniatae  at  Olym- 
pia. (Paus.  v.  22.  §§  3,  4.) 

THEY  ON,  THRYOESSA.  [Epitauum.] 

THULE  (0owAtj,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 32),  a celebrated 
island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  discovered  by  the 
navigator  Pytheas.  Pytheas  arrived  at  it  after  a 
voyage  of  six  days  from  the  Orcades,  in  which  it 
may  be  computed  tbal  he  had  accomplished  about 
3000  stadia.  (Plin.  iL  77.)  According  to  the 
account  of  Pytheas,  he  reached  the  polar  circle,  so 
that  on  this  island  the  longest  day  was  twenty. four 
hours,  and  there  was  constant  day  during  the  six 
summer  months  and  constant  night  during  the  six 
winter  ones.  It  was  deficient  in  animals,  and  even 
the  most  necessary  fruits,  but  produced  a little  corn. 
From  the  time  of  its  discovery  it  was  regarded  as 
the  most  uortherly  point  of  the  known  world  although 
no  further  knowledge  was  obtained  respecting  it  ; 
and  this  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  its  name, 
since  in  Gothic  Tied  or  Tittle  (t^Aot,  goal)  denoted 
the  remotest  land.  (Strab.  L p.  63,  ii.  pp.  104,  114, 

iv.  p.  201 ; Agath.  L 8;  Prise.  Perieg.  587,  sqq.; 
Mela,  iii.  6;  Plin.  iv.  16.  s.  30;  Tac.  Agr.  10; 
Virg.  G.  i.  30;  Solin.  c.  22,  Ac.;  cf.  Praetorian, 
tie  Orbe  Goth.  iii.  4.  3.  p.  33;  D’Anville,  Sttr  la 
Navig.  de  Pytheas , p.  439;  Bud  beck,  AUant.  i.  p. 
614.)  Ptolemy  is  the  only  writer  who  places  Thule 
a great  deal  further  though  he  undoubtedly  had 
in  view  the  island  discovered  by  Pytheas ; and 
according  to  him  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
largest  of  the  Shetland  islands,  or  the  modern 
Mainland  (see  ii.  3.  § 32,  l 24.  §§  4,  6.  17,  20, 
vi.  16.  § 21,  vii.  5.  § 12,  viii.  3.  § 3).  Most  mo- 
dern geographers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Pytheas  I 
nnaul  Iceland ; though  according  to  others  his  ' 
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Thule  is  to  be  variously  sought  in  Norway;  in 
that  part  called  Thile  or  Thilemark  ; in  Jutland , 
, the  extreme  point  of  which  is  called  Thy  or  Thylatul; 
I or  in  the  whole  Scandinavian  jteninsula  (Malte- 
Brun,  Geogr.  Unite.  L p.  120;  Ortelius,  Theatr.  Orb. 
p.  103.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THUMATA  (Oot/jidra,  PtoL  vL  7.  § 33;  Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32;  Tbamatim,  Not.  Imp.  Rom.  § 22,  p. 
37),  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  described  by  Pliny  as  distant  10  days’  sail 
from  Petra,  and  subject  to  the  king  of  the 
Characeni. 

THU.MNA.  [Tamwa] 

THUNU'DBOMON  (J&oveovb  popov,  PtoL  iv.  3. 
§ 29),  a Homan  colony  in  Nnmidia.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  place  as  the  Tyuidrumense  oppidutn  of 
Pliny  (v.  4.  a.  4).  [T.  H.  D.] 

THU'RIA  (0oupfa:  Eth.  ^ovptdnjs),  a town  of 
Messenia,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  southern 
Messenian  plain,  upon  the  river  Ari*.  (Pi'dhima),  and 
at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Pharae,  which  was 
about  a mile  from  the  coast  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 1).  It 
was  generally  identified  with  the  Homeric  Antlieia, 
though  others  supposed  it  to  be  Aepeia.  (Paus.  l.c.; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  It  must  have  been  a place  of 
considerable  importance,  since  the  distant  Messenian 
gulf  was  even  named  after  it  (i  Qoupidrijs  koKxos, 
Strab.  /.  c.).  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci  after  the  subjugation  of 
Messenia  ; and  it  was  here  that  the  Third  Messenian 
War  took  its  lise,  a.  c.  464  (Time.  L 101).  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Messeuian*  by  Eparainomlas,Thuria 
like  Die  other  towns  in  the  country,  was  dependent 
upon  the  newly-founded  capital  Messene  ; but  afier 
the  capture  of  this  city  by  the  Achaean*  in  b.  c.  182, 
Thuria,  Pharae,  and  Abia  joined  the  Achaean  League 
as  independent  members.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1.)  Thuria 
was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Angustus  (Paus.  L c.); 
but  it  was  restored  to  Messenia  by  Tiberius.  [Mks- 
8k.ni a,  p.  345,  a.]  Pausanias  found  two  cities  of 
this  name.  The  Thuriatae  had  descended  from  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  hill  of  the  upper  city  to  dwell 
upon  the  plain  ; but  without  abandoning  altogether 
the  upper  city,  where  a temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
still  stood  within  the  town  walls  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 2). 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  both  places.  Those 
of  Upper  Thuria  are  on  the  hill  of  the  village  called 
Paledlxutro , divided  from  the  range  of  mountains 
named  Mnlcrypldi  by  a deep  ravine  and  torrent,  and 
which  command*  a fine  view  of  the  plain  and  gulf. 
The  remains  of  the  walls  extend  half  a mile  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ruins  is  a quadrangular  cistern,  10  or  12  feet  deep, 
cut  out  of  the  rock  at  one  end,  and  on  the  other  side 
constructed  of  masonry.  The  cistern  was  divided  into 
three  parts  by  two  cross  walls.  Its  whole  length  is 
29  paces  ; the  breadth  half  as  much.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge  there  are  numerous  rains,  among 
which  are  those  of  a small  Doric  temple,  of  a hard 
brown  calcareous  stone,  in  which  are  cockle  and  muscle 
shells,  extremely  perfect.  In  the  plain  at  Paled  Lutra 
are  the  ruins  of  a large  Roman  building,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  fig  and  mulberry  grounds.  Leake  observes 
that  “ it  is  in  an  uncommon  state  of  preservation,  part 
even  of  the  roof  still  remaining.  The  walls  are  17  feet 
high,  formed  of  equal  courses  of  Roman  tiles  and 
mortar.  The  roof  is  of  rabble  mixed  with  cement. 
The  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of  a bath  only,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  though  there  are  many  ap- 
pearances of  the  building  having  contained  baths  : it 
seems  rather  to  have  bwn  the  palace  of  some  Roman 
4 0 4 
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governor.  As  there  are  no  sources  of  water  here,  it  formed  but  a small  element  of  the  population.  The 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  building  was  supplied  by  eitiiens  were  divided,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus, 
an  aqueduct  from  the  neighbouring  river  of  Pidkbna.”  into  ten  tribes,  the  names  of  which  sufficiently  iu- 
( Leake,  Morta,  vol.  i.  pp.  854.  seq.  360;  Boblaye,  dicate  their  origin.  They  were,  — the  Arcadian, 
Recherche*,  tfc.  p.  105;  Hobs,  Heutn  im  Peloponnes,  Achaean,  Elean,  Boeotian,  Amphictyooic,  Dorian, 
p.  2;  Curtios,  Peloponnesus. , vol.  ii.  p.  161.)  Ionian,  Athenian,  Euboean,  and  Neaiotic,  or  that  of 

THU 'HI  I (Sovpioi : Eth.  Qoupisot,  Thurinus),  the  islanders.  (Diod.xii.il.)  The  form  of  govern- 
ealled  also  by  some  Latin  writers  and  by  Ptolemy  ment  was  democratic,  and  the  city  is  said  to  havo 
Thubium  (©oupiov,  Ptol.),  a city  of  Magna  Graecia,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a well-wdered  system  of 
situated  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  within  a short  dia-  laws  ; but  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  who  represents 
tance  of  the  site  of  Sybaris,  of  which  it  may  be  con-  this  as  owing  to  the  legislation  of  Charondas,  and 
sidered  as  having  taken  the  place.  It  was  one  of  that  lawgiver  himself  os  a citizen  of  Thurii,  is  cer- 
the  latest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  this  part  of  tainly  erroneous.  [Diet.  ofBiogr.  art.  Chakon  das.] 
Italy,  not  having  been  founded  till  nearly  70  years  The  city  itself  was  laid  out  with  great  regularity, 
after  the  fall  of  Sybaris.  The  site  of  that  city  had  being  divided  by  four  broad  streets  or  “ plateae,” 
remained  desolate  for  a period  of  58  years  after  its  each  of  which  was  crossed  in  like  manner  by  three 
destruction  by  the  Crotoniats  [Sybaris]  ; when  at  others.  (Diod.  xii.  10.) 

length,  in  b.c.  452,  a number  of  the  Sybarite  exiles  and  Very  shortly  after  its  foundation,  Thurii  became 
their  descendants  made  an  attempt  to  establish  them-  involved  in  a war  with  Tarentum.  The  subject  of 
■elves  again  on  the  spot,  under  the  guidance  of  some  this  was  the  possession  of  the  fertile  district  of  the 
leaders  of  Thessalian  origin  ; and  the  new  colony  rose  Siritis,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Thurii,  to  which  the 
so  rapidly  to  prosperity  that  it  excited  the  jealousy  Athenians  had  a claim  of  long  standing  [Sum], 
of  the  Crotoniats,  who,  in  consequence,  expelled  the  which  was  naturally  taken  up  by  their  colonists, 
new  settlers  a little  more  than  5 years  after  the  The  Spartan  general,  Clcandridas,  who  had  been 
establishment  of  the  colony.  (Diod.  xi.  90,  xii.  10.)  banished  from  Greece  some  years  before,  and  taken 
The  fugitive  Sybarites  first  appealed  for  support  to  up  his  abode  at  Thurii,  became  the  general  of  the 
Sparta,  but  without  success  : their  application  to  Thurians  in  this  war,  which,  after  various  successes, 
the  Athenians  was  more  successful,  and  that  people  was  at  length  terminated  by  a compromise,  both 
determined  to  send  out  a fresh  colony,  at  the  same  parties  agreeing  to  the  foundation  of  tlte  new  colony 
time  that  they  reinstated  the  settlers  who  had  been  of  Heracleia  in  the  disputed  territory.  (Diod.  xii. 
lately  expelled  from  thence.  A body  of  Athenian  23,  36,  xiii.  106  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ; Polyaen.  Strut. 
colonists  was  accordingly  sent  out  by  Pericles,  under  ii.  10.)  [Hkkaclkia.]  Our  knowledge  of  the  history 
the  command  of  Latnpon  and  Xenocritus  ; but  the  of  Thurii  is  unfortunately  very  scanty  and  frogmen- 
number  of  Athenian  citizens  was  small,  the  greater  tary.  Fresh  disputes  arising  between  the  Athenian 
part  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  colony  being  col-  citizens  and  the  other  colonists  were  at  length 
looted  from  various  parts  of  Greece.  Among  them  allayed  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  decided 
were  two  celebrated  names, — Herodotus  the  historian,  that  the  city  had  no  other  founder  than  Apollo, 
and  the  orator  Lysias,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  (Diod.  xii.  35.)  But  the  same  difference  appears 
formed  part  of  the  original  colony.  (Diod.  xii.  10;  again  on  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition 
Strab.  vi.  p.  263;  Dionys.  Lys.  p.  453  ; Vit.  X.  Oral,  to  Sicily,  when  the  city  was  divided  into  two  [unties, 
p.835;  Plat  Peric.  11,  Nio.  5.)  The  new  colonists  the  one  desirous  of  favouring  and  supporting  the 
at  first  established  themselves  on  the  site  of  the  de-  Athenians,  the  other  opposed  to  tbem.  The  latter 
served  Sybaris,  but  shortly  afterwards  removed  (ap-  faction  at  first  prevailed,  so  far  that  the  Thurians 
parently  in  obedience  to  an  oracle)  to  a spot  at  a short  observed  tbe  same  neutrality  towards  the  Athenian 
distance  from  thence,  where  there  was  a fountain  fleet  under  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  as  tlte  other  cities 
named  Thuria,  from  whence  the  new  city  derived  its  of  Italy  (Thuc.  vi,  44);  but  two  years  afterwards 
name  of  Thurii.  (Diod.  I.  c.;  Slrab  4 c.)  The  foun-  (b.  c.  213)  the  Athenian  party  hod  regained  the 
dation  of  Thurii  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  to  the  year  ascendency  ; and  when  Demosthenes  and  Enrymedon 
446  b.  c. ; but  other  authorities  place  it  three  years  touched  at  Thurii,  the  citizens  afforded  them  every 
later,  b.  c.  443,  and  this  seems  to  be  tAe  beet  au-  assistance,  and  even  furnished  an  auxiliary  force  of 
tbeuticated  date.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  54.)  The  700  boplites  and  300  dartmen.  (Id.  vii.  33,  35.) 
protection  of  the  Athenian  name  probably  secured  From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  Thurii  fora  period 
the  rising  colony  from  the  assaults  of  the  Crotoniats,  of  more  titan  20  years,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
at  least  we  hear  nothing  of  any  obstacles  to  its  pro-  that  this  was  just  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
gross  from  that  quarter ; but  it  was  early  disturbed  In  b.  c.  390  we  find  tlrnt  its  territory  was  already  be- 
by  dissensions  between  the  descendants  of  the  original  ginning  to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  the  Lucan ians, 
Sybarite  settlers  and  the  new  colonists,  the  former  a new  and  formidable  enemy,  for  protection  against 
laying  claim  not  only  to  honorary  distinctions,  but  to  whom  all  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  had  entered 
the  exclusive  possession  of  important  political  privi-  into  a defensive  league.  But  the  Thurians  were  too 
leges.  These  disputes  at  length  ended  in  a revolu-  impatient  to  wait  for  the  support  of  their  allies,  and 
tion,  and  tho  Sybarites  were  finally  expelled  from  the  issued  forth  with  an  army  of  14,000  foot  and  1000 
city.  They  established  themselves  for  a short  time  horse,  with  which  they  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the 
npon  the  river  Traens,  but  did  not  maintain  their  Lucaniana ; but  having  rashly  followed  them  into 
footing  long,  being  dislodged  and  finally  dispersed  their  own  territory,  they  were  totally  defeated,  near 
by  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  (Diod.  xii.  11, 22;  Laiis,  and  above  10,000  of  them  cut  to  pieces  (Diod. 
Arist.  PoL  v.  3.)  The  Thurians  meanwhile  con-  xiv.  101). 

eluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  Crotona,  and  the  new  This  defeat  must  have  inflicted  a severe  blow  on 
city  roso  rapidly  to  prosperity.  Fresh  colonists  the  prosperity  of  Thurii,  while  the  com i Dually  iu- 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  especially  the  l’elopon-  creasing  power  of  the  Laconians  and  Bruttiana,  in 
nese  ; and  though  it  continued  to  be  generally  re-  their  immediate  neighbourhood  would  prevent  them 
garded  as  au  Athenian  colony,  the  Athenians  in  (act  from  quickly  recovering  from  its  effects.  The  city 
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con  tinned  also  to  be  on  hostile,  or  at  least  unfriendly, 
terms  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence chosen  as  a place  of  retirement  or  exile  by 
his  brother  Leptines  and  his  friend  Philistus  (I)iod. 
xv.  7).  The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  about  n.  c. 
356  probably  became  the  cause  of  the  complete  decline 
of  Thurii,  but  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  the  city 
was  conquered  by  that  people  (xvi.  1 5)  must  be  re- 
ceived with  considerable  doubt  It  is  certain  at  least 
that  it  reappears  in  history  at  a later  period  as  an  in- 
dependent Greek  city,  though  much  fallen  from  its 
former  greatness.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  during 
the  wars  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  this  part  of  Italy ; 
but  at  a later  period  it  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Lucanians  that  it  had  recourse  to  the  alliance  of 
Rome;  and  a Roman  .army  was  sent  to  its  relief 
under  C.  Fabricius.  That  general  defeated  the 
Lucanians,  who  had  actually  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
in  a pitched  battle,  and  by  several  other  successes 
to  a great  extent  broke  their  power,  and  thus  re- 
lieved the  Tinmans  from  all  immediate  danger  from 
that  quarter.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  a.  15; 
Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 6.)  But  shortly  after  they  were 
attacked  on  the  other  side  by  the  Tareotines,  who 
are  said  to  have  taken  and  plundered  their  city 
(Appian,  Samn.  7.  § 1);  and  this  aggression  was 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  declared 
by  the  Romans  against  Tarentum  in  B.  c.  282. 

Thurii  now  suuk  completely  into  the  condition  of 
a dependent  ally  of  Home,  and  was  protected  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  No  mention  is  found  of  its  name 
during  the  wars  with  Pyrehus  or  the  First  Punic 
War,  but  it  plays  a considerable  part  in  that  with 
Hannibal.  It  was  apparently  one  of  the  cities  which 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  though,  in  another  passage,  Livy 
seems  to  place  its  defection  somewhat  later.  (Liv. 
xxii.  61,  xxv.  1.)  But  in  b.  c.213,  the  Tharians 
returned  to  their  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received  a 
Roman  garrison  into  their  city.  (Id.  xxv.  1.)  The 
very  next  year,  however,  after  the  fall  of  Taren- 
tum, they  changed  sides  again,  and  betrayed  the 
Roman  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanna  (Id.  xxv.  15;  Appian,  JJunn.  34.) 
A few  years  later  (b.  c.  210),  Hannibal,  finding 
himself  unable  to  protect  his  allies  in  Campania,  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  of  Atolls  who  bad  survived 
the  fall  of  their  city  to  Thurii  (Appian,  JIann.  49); 
but  it  was  not  king  before  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  latter  city  also  to  its  fate;  and  when 
he  himself  in  it.  c.  204  withdrew  his  farces  into 
Bruttium,  he  removed  to  Crotona  3500  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Thurii,  while  he  gave  up  the  city  it- 
self to  the  plunder  of  Ilia  troops.  (Appian,  L c.  57.) 
It  is  evident  that  Thurii  was  now  sunk  to  the  lowest 
state  of  decay ; but  the  great  fertility  of  its  territory 
rendered  it  desirable  to  preserve  it  from  utter  deso-  ; 
lation  : hence  iu  B.  c.  194,  it  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  for  the  establishment  of  a Roman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  53;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
263.)  The  number  of  colonists  was  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  land  to  be  divided  among 
them,  but  they  amounted  to  3000  foot  and  300 
knights.  (Liv.  xxxv.  9.)  Livy  says  merely  that 
the  colony  was  sent  “in  Thurinuin  agruin,"  and 
does  not  mention  anything  of  a change  of  name; 
but  Strabo  tells  us  that  they  gave  to  the  new  colony 
the  name  of  CoriAK,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed 
both  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  coins,  on  which,  however,  the  name  is  written 
Coma.  (Strab.  L c.\  Stcph.  Byz.  $.  v.  0o(puH\ 
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Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  164.)  But  this  new  name  did  not 
continue  long  in  use,  and  Thurii  still  continued  to 
be  known  by  its  ancient  appellation.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a municipal  town  on  several  occasions 
during  the  Utter  ages  of  the  Republic.  In  b.  c.  72 
it  was  taken  by  Spartacus,  and  subjected  to  heavy 
contributions,  but  not  otherwise  injured.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  117.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wars 
it  was  deemed  by  Caesar  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  secured  with  a garrison  of  Gaulish  and  Spanish 
horse;  and  it  was  there  that  M.  Coelius  was  put  to 
death,  after  a vain  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Caea  B.  C.  iii.  21,  22.)  In 
n.  c.  40  also  it  was  attacked  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  laid  waste  its  territory,  but  was  repulsed 
from  the  walls  of  the  city.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v. 
56,  58.) 

It  U certain  therefore  that  Thurii  was  at  this 
time  still  a place  of  some  importance,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  a still  existing  town  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Strabo.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  a 15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 12.)  It  was  pro- 
bably, indeed,  the  only  place  of  any  consideration 
remaining  on  the  coait  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Tarentum;  both  Metapontum 
and  Heraclea  having  already  fallen  into  almost  com- 
plete deqpy.  Its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries 
(/tin.  Ant  p.  114,  where  it  is  written  “ Turios;w 
Tab.  Pent.) ; and  it  is  noticed  by  Procopins  as  still 
existing  in  the  6th  century.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15.) 
The  period  of  its  final  decay  is  uncertain;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  at  a place 
called  Terranora,  about  12  miles  inland,  on  a hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis. 

The  exact  site  of  Thurii  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied, but  the  neighbourhood  has  never  been  examined 
with  proper  care.  It  is  clear,  from  the  statements 
both  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  that  it  occupied  a site 
near  to,  but  distinct  from,  that  of  Sybaris  (I>iod. 
xii.  10;  Strab.  L a):  hence  the  position  suggested 
by  some  local  topographers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Terranora,  is  probably  too  for  inland.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  true  site  is  to  be  sought  to  the  N. 
of  the  Coscile  (the  ancient  Sybaris),  a few  miles  from 
the  sea,  where,  according  to  Zannoni’s  map,  ruins  still 
exist,  attributed  by  that  geographer  to  Sybaris,  but 
which  are  probably  in  reality  those  of  Thurii.  Swin- 
burne, however,  mentions  Roman  ruins  as  existing 
in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Crathis  and 
Sybaris  near  their  junction,  which  may  perhaps  be 
those  of  Thurii.  (Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  ppb 
291,  292  ; Rotnanelli,  voL  i.  p.  236.)  The  whole 
subject  is  very  obscure,  and  a careful  examination 
of  the  localities  is  still  much  needed. 

The  coins  of  Thurii  are  of  groat  beauty;  their 
| number  and  variety  indeed  gives  us  a higher  idea 
of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  city  than 
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we  (should  gather  from  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers.  f E.  H.  B.J 

THITRIUM.  rjJoKOTiA,  p.  412,  b.J 
THYA'MIA.  [Phuus,  p.  602,  b.] 

THY'AMIS  (evofus),  a river  of  Epeirus,  flowing 
into  the  sea  near  a promontory  of  the  same  name. 
(Ptol.  iii.  14.  §§  4,  5.)  It  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Thesprotia,  which  it  separated  from 
Cestrine,  a district  of  Chaonia  (Thuc.  i.  46  ; Strab. 
vii.  p.  324  ; Pans.  i.  1 1.  § 2;  Cic.  ad  AtL  vii.  2.  de 
Leg.  ii.  3;  Plin.  iv.  1.)  It  is  now  called  Ka- 
lanui,  apparently  from  the  large  reeds  and  aquatic 
plants  which  grow  upon  one  of  its  principal  tribu- 
taries. Its  ancient  name  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  &va  or  juniper,  which,  Leake  informs  us, 
though  not  abundant  near  the  sources  of  the  river, 
is  common  in  the  woody  hills  which  border  the 
middle  of  its  course.  The  historian  I'hylarchus 
related  (up.  A then.  iii.  p.  73)  that  the  Egyptian 
bean,  which  grew  only  in  marshy  places  and  nowhere 
but  in  Egypt,  once  grew  for  a short  time  upon  the 
bunks  of  the  Thy  amis.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
▼ol.  L p.  103,  vol.  iv.  p.  97.) 

TH  i AM  US  (eiio^ot),  a mountain  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Argos  Aatphilocbicum,  identified  by  Leake  with 
SpartoctmL  (Thuc.  iii.  106;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  251.)  # 

THYATEIRA  (rd  Sudreipa:  Eth.  ©uorfiptj^r), 
a considerable  city  in  the  north  of  Lydia,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Sardes  in 
the  south  to  Gvrma  in  the  north.  It  was  anciently 
called  Pelopeia,  Euhippa,  and  Seinirauiis.  (Plin.  v. 
31;  Steph.  B.  t.  e.  Bvdretpa.)  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  625) 
calls  it  a Macedonian  colony,  which  probably  means 
only  that  during  the  Macedonian  period  it  was  in- 
creased and  embellished,  for  Stephanos  B.,  admitting 
that  it  previously  existed  under  other  names,  relates 
that  Seleucus  Nicator  gave  it  the  name  of  Thyga- 
teira  or  Thyateum  on  being  informed  that  a daughter 
(0irydrr7p)  was  born  to  him.  But  whatever  we  may 
think  of  this  etymology,  it  seems  clear  that  the  place 
was  not  originally  a Macedonian  colony,  but  had 
existed  long  before  under  other  unities,  and  at  one 
period  belonged  to  Mysia.  After  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus  Nicator,  however,  it  became  an  important 
place,  and  is  often  noticed  in  history.  When  the 
two  Scipios  arrived  in  Asia  on  their  expedition  against 
Antioch  us  the  Great,  the  latter  was  encamped  near 
Thyateira,  but  retreated  to  Magnesia.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
8,  21,  37.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king,  the 
town  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  44; 
Polyb.  xvi.  1 , xxxii.  25 ; comp.  Appian,  Syr.  30;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  646;  PluL&td/a,  15;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 16;  7t.  Ant. 
p.  336.)  In  Christian  times  Thysteira  appears  as 
one  of  the  seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  18); 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvi.  14)  mention  is 
made  of  one  Lydia,  a purple-seller  of  Thyateira,  and 
at  a still  later  period  we  hear  of  several  bishop*  whose 
see  it  was.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Turks  changed 
the  name  of  the  town  into  Akhissar,  which  it  still 
bears.  (Mich.  Due.  p.  1 14.)  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Asm 
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Min.  p.  22),  who  calls  the  modern  place  A tea, 
states  that  it  teems  with  relics  of  an  ancient  splendid 
city,  although  lie  could  not  discover  a trace  of  the 
site  of  any  ruin  or  early  building.  These  relics  consist 
chiefly  of  fragments  of  pillars,  many  of  which  have 
been  changed  into  well- tops  or  troughs.  (Comp. 
Arundell,  Steen  Churches,  p.  188,  full, ; Wheeler 
and  Spon,  vol.  i.  p.  253;  Lucas,  Troisieme  Voy. 
p.  192,  flux;  Prokesch,  Denktcurdigbeiten , iii.  p.  60 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

THYIA  (Bwtd),  a place  in  Phods,  where  the 
Delphians  erected  an  altar  to  the  winds,  derived  its 
name  from  Thyia,  a daughter  of  Cephissusor  Casta- 
bun,  and  the  mother  of  Delphus  by  Apollo,  (llerud. 
vii.  178;  Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Thyia.) 

THYMBRA  (0y/o£p tj  a r,  B« '^€pa),  a town  of 
Troas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilium.  (Horn.  fL  x.  430; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Plio.  v.  33.)  Strwbo  (xiii.  p.  598) 
speaks  of  it  only  as  a plain  traversed  by  the  river 
Thymbrius.  The  valley  of  Thymbra  and  the  hilJ  in 
it,  called  Callicolone  (Horn.  IL  xx.  53,  151;  Strab. 
1.  c.),  are  said  still  to  retain  their  ancient  names. 
(Prokesch.  DenJnovrdigkeiten,  i.  p.  145,  foil.)  The 
town  of  Thymbra  must  have  perished  at  an  early 
period  ; but  its  name  remained  celebrated  in  religion, 
for  Apollo,  who  had  had  a temple  at  Thymbra,  is  fre- 
quent ly  called  Thymbraeus  (&vp€pcuos;  Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  85  ; Eurip.  Jihesus,  224 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  edp- 
*P«)-  [L.  S.] 

THYMBRARA  (&vp6papa),  a place  near  Sardes, 
not  far  from  the  small  river  Pactolus,  at  which  the 
contingents  of  the  Persian  army  furnished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  used  to  assemble.  (Xeti. 
Cyrop.  vi.  2.  § 11,  vii.  1.  § 45;  Steph.  B.  #.  r.) 
Some  are  inclined  to  identify  this  place  with  Tby- 
barno,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xiv.  80);  but 
this  latter  place  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  situated 
on,  or  even  near  the  Pactolus.  (L.  S.] 

THYMBKES,  a tributary  of  the  Sangarius  in 
Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  Tetnbrugiua  of  Pliuy  (vi.  1)  and  the  Timbrius 
in  the  Argouautica  bearing  the  name  of  Orpheus 
(713),  where  the  river  is  described  as  abounding  in 
fish.  [L.  &] 

THY'MBRIA  (&vp6p!a),  a small  town  of  Curia, 
only  4 stadia  east  of  Myas  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Macandcr ; in  its  neighbourhood  there  was  a so- 
called  Charonium,  or  cave  from  which  poisonous 
vapour*  issued.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  [L.  S.] 

THY'MBRIUM  (SupSpi or;  Eth.  Tbymbrianus), 
a town  of  Phrygia,  at  a distance  of  10  paraaaugs  to 
the  west  of  Tyriaeum  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  2.  § 13  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  673;  Cone.  Constant,  iii.  p.  505.)  Vi- 
bius  Sequester  (p.  25.  ed.  Oberlin)  mentions  a 
forest  Thymbra  in  Phrygia,  which  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  town  of  Thymbrium.  [L.  S.] 
TIIY'MBRIUS  (BvjtS/woj),  a small  river  of  Troaa 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilium  ; it  was  a tributary 
of  the  Scamander,  and  on  its  banks  stood  the  town 
of  Thymbra  (Strab.  xiii.  p 598;  Kustath.  ad  I/om. 
JL  x.  430.)  There  still  exists  in  that  district  a 
small  river  called  Timbrek,  which,  however,  does 
not  flow  into  the  Scamander,  but  into  a bay  of  the 
sea ; if  this  be  the  ancient  Thymbrius,  tiie  plain 
of  Thymbra  must  have  been  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  Ilium.  For  this  reason.  Col.  Leake  is  in- 
clined to  identify  the  Thymbrius  rather  with  the  Sa- 
mara St i,  wliich  still  is  a tributary  of  the  Scamander 
or  Mender e Sn  ( Asia  Minor,  p.  289.)  [L.  S.) 

THYME'NA  (Biin*?*'*)-  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagouia,  al  a distance  of  90  stadia  from  Ae- 
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gialus.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  15;  Anonym. 
Peripl  P.  E.  p.  6.)  Ptolemy  (t.  4.  § 2)  mentions 
It  under  the  name  of  Thymacua,  and  states  that  it 
was  also  called  Teuthrania.  [L.  S J 

THYMIATE'RION  (&vp.ia-rfjpiov,  Hanno,  Peri  pi. 
p.  2),  called  by  Scylax  (p.  23)  &vpum}pleu,  the 
first  Carthaginian  colony  planted  by  Hanno  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mauretania,  26  mi  lea  south-west  of 
Lixus,  on  the  Sinus  Emporicua.  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  it.  It  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Marmora , I sir  ache,  and  Tangier , but  perhaps  most 
correctly  with  the  first.  [T.  H.  D.J 

THY'MNLAS,  a bay  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Caria,  on  the  south-west  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus,  and 
between  Capes  Aphrodisium  and  Posidium.  (Pomp 
Mela.  i.  16;  Plin.  v.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

THYMOETADAE.  [Attica,  p.  325,  b.] 
THYNI  (Plin.  ir.  11.  a.  18,  r.  32.  a.  43  . Burol, 
Herod.  L 28),  a people  in  the  SE.  part  of  Thrace, 
between  the  Agriaues  and  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate its  head-waters  from  the  Euxiue.  At  a very 
early  period,  a portion  of  the  tribe,  along  with  the 
related  race  of  the  Bithyni,  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  occupied  the  district  afterwards  called 
Bithynia;  but  part  of  which  seems  originally  to 
have  been  named  more  directly  from  the  Thyni, 
since  we  find  the  names  01/vuuri}  &p$tnj  (Memnon. 
e.  18),  0vvidi  (Scymn.  727,  and  236),  Svria 
(Steph.  B.  p.  315),  and  Thynia  (Amin.  xxii.  8.  § 
14).  Respecting  the  Asiatic  Thyni,  see  also  Strabo, 
vii.  p.  295,  xii.  p.  541 ; and  the  article  Bithtjiia. 

Of  the  Thyni  who  remained  in  Europe  scarcely 
any  notice  is  taken  by  the  ancient  historians.  When 
Xenophon  and  the  remnant  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  one  expedition  in 
which  they  were  employed  had  for  its  object  the 
subjugation  of  the  Thyni,  who  were  said  to  have 
defeated  Teres,  an  ancestor  of  Seuthes  ( Anab . vii. 
2.  § 22).  Xenophon  gives  them  the  somewhat 
equivocal  character  of  being  the  most  warlike  of  all 
people,  especially  by  night:  and  he  had  personal 
experience  of  their  fondness  for  nocturnal  fighting; 
for,  having  encamped  in  tbeir  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  to  which  the  Thyni  lutd  retired  on 
the  approach  of  Seuthes  and  his  forces,  he  was 
attacked  by  them  on  the  next  night,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  burnt  to  death  in  the  house  in  which 
he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  (lb.  4.  § 14,  seq.). 
But  this  attack  having  failed,  the  Thyni  again  fled 
to  the  mountains,  and  soon  afterwards  submitted  to 
Seuthes.  Xenophon  visited  the  country  of  the  Thyni 
in  the  winter  (lb.  6.  § 31),  which  he  describes  as 
being  extremely  severe,  there  being  deep  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  so  low  a temperature,  that  not  only 
water,  but  even  wine  in  the  vessels  was  frozen  ; arid 
many  of  the  Greeks  lost  noses  and  ears  through 
frostbite,  (lb.  4.  § 3.)  [J.  ft.] 

THY'NIAS  (0vriaf),  a small  island  in  the  Eux- 
ine  at  a distance  of  one  mile  from  the  coast  of  Thy- 
nia or  Bithynia;  its  distance  from  tl»e  port  of  Rhoe 
whs  20  stadia,  and  from  Calpe  40.  (Plin.  vi.  13; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  13.)  The  island  had  only 
7 stadia  in  circumference,  and  had  at  first  been 
called  Apollonia  from  a temple  of  Apollo  which  ex- 
isted in  it.  (Plin.,  Arrian,  IL  cc. ; Apollon.  Khod. 
ii.  177,  675;  Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  3.)  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (▼.  1.  § 15)  it  was  also  called  Da- 
pbnnsia,  and  obtained  its  name  of  Thyniaa  from  the 
Thyni,  who  inhabited  the  opposite  coast.  The  island 
had  a port  and  a naval  station  belonging  to  Ilera- 
cleia  (Scylax,  p.  34;  Arrian,  L c.);  and  Mela  (ii  7) 
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is  probably  mistaken  in  believing  that  the  island 
contained  a town  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Strab. 
xii.  p.  543,  where  it  is  called  Thynia;  Marcian,  p. 
69;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Orph.  Argon.  717,  where  it 
bears  the  name  Thyneis.)  The  modern  name  of  the 
island  is  Ktrpeh.  [L.  S.l 

THY'NIAS  (Mela  ii.  2.  § 5;  Plin.  iv.  11.  a.  18; 
0i»ri«T,  Strabo  vii.  p.  319,  xii.  p.  541  : Soymn. 
727;  Arrian.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  24;  Anon.  Per.  P. 
Eux.  p.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 4;  Steph.  B. ».  p.),  a pro- 
montory on  the  Thracian  coast  of  the  Euxine,  N. 
of  Salmydeasus,  which  was  probably  at  one  time  in 
the  territories  of  the  Thyni,  although  Strabo  (vii  p. 
319)  speaks  of  the  district  as  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Apollonia.  Pliny  (L  c.)  mentions  a town  of 
the  same  name,  which  in  some  maps  is  placed  a 
little  to  the  snath  of  the  promontory,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Inada  or  Jniada;  but  which,  according 
to  Dapper  (de  CArchip.  p.  515),  is  still  called 
Thinno.  [J.  K.) 

T11YN0S  or  TYNOS,  a town  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  22)  as  situated  between  Mopsus  and  Ze- 
phyrium  in  Cilicia.  [L.  S.] 

THYRAEUM  (Svpawr:  Eth.  0vpo2os),  a town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cynuria,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Thyraeus.a  son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed 
by  Leake  at  Palamdri.  (Psus.  viiL  3.  § 3,  35.  § 
7 ; Steph.  B.  t.  v. ; Leake,  Piloponnesiacu,  p.  240.) 
THYRAEUM.  [Mkoai-opous,  p.  310,  a.] 
THY  REA,  THYRKAT1S.  [Cymurja.] 
THYREA'TES  SINUS.  [Cyruria,  p.  727,  a.] 
THYTtEUM.  [Thyriitm.] 

THYUGCyNIDAE.  I Attica,  p.  330,  a,] 
THYR1DES  (0opf8«i),  a promontory  of  Laconia, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Taygetic  peninsula,  now 
called  Cape  Grosso.  It  is  of  a semicircular  form, 
nearly  7 miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  700  feeL  There  are  many 
apertures  and  clefts  in  the  rocks,  the  abodes  of  in- 
numerable pigeons,  and  from  the  window-like  form 
of  these  holes  the  whole  promontory  lias  received  the 
name  of  Thyrides.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a fioMijr 
itpvifirbs,  “ a precipitous  cape  beaten  by  the  winds,” 
distant  130  stadia  from  Tacnarum  (reckoning  from 
the  northern  point  of  Thyrides)  ; Pausanias,  as  a 
promontory  (&xpa),  situated  70  stadia  from  Taena- 
rum  (reckoning  from  the  southern  point  of  tire  pro- 
montory). Pausanias  likewise  calls  it  a promontory 
of  Taenarum,  using  the  latter  word  in  its  widest 
sense,  to  signify  the  whole  peninsula  of  A/ani  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  Mcasenian  gulf  terminated  at 
this  promontory.  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  56)  mentions 
three  islands  of  the  name  of  Thyrides  in  the  Asinaean 
gulf.  ( I'aus.  iii.  25.  § 9;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  360,  362; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cherche*, ifc.  p.  9 1 ; Curtius,  Pelopormcsos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  281.) 

THY'RIUM,  or  THY'REUM  (Gtpiov,  Pol  iv.  25; 
Bvpeoy,  Pol.  iv.  6;  Bovpior,  Pol.  xxviiL  5;  0vfty«tor, 
Anth.  Grace,  ix.  553 : Eth.  0vp4*t/s,  Thyriensia),  a city 
in  Acarnania,  the  exact  site  of  whiidi  is  unknown.  It 
placed  by  Pouqueviile  in  the  interior  near  the  sources 
of  the  Anapus ; and  his  authority  is  followed  by  K.  O. 
Muller  and  others.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Earn.  xvi.  5)  that  in 
sailing  from  Alyzia  to  Leucas,  he  touched  at  Thy- 
riutn,  where  he  remained  two  hours;  and  from  this 
statement,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  the  events 
in  which  Thyrium  is  mentioned,  we  may  iufer  that 
it  was  situated  on  or  near  the  Ionian  sea,  and  that 
it  was  the  first  towu  on  the  coast  S.  of  the  canal 
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which  separated  Leucas  from  the  mainland.  It  is 
placed  by  Leake  in  the  plain  of  Zaverdha,  but  no 
ruins  of  it  have  been  discovered.  Its  name  does  not 
occur  in  Strabo.  Thyriuin  is  first  mentioned  in 
b.  c.  373,  when  its  territory  was  invaded  by  Iphi- 
crates.  (Xen.  UtU.  vi.  2.  § 37.)  Xenophon  de- 
scribes it  as  a place  of  importance;  and  it  appears 
as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Acarnania  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece,  when  its  name  fre- 
quently occurs.  At  this  period  Thyrium  was  one 
of  the  places  at  which  the  meetings  of  the  Acar- 
nanian  League  were  usually  held.  [Acarnania.] 
It  was  one  of  the  many  towns  whose  ruin  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  foundation  of  NicOFOLM,  to  which 
its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  order  of  Augustus. 
(Pol.  iv.  6,  25,  xvii.  10,  xxii.  12,  xxviii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  11,  12.  xxxviii.  9.  xliii.  17;  Anth.  Uraec. 
Lc.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  iv.  p.  16.) 


THYRSUS  or  TYRSUS  (Qhptros  worapSr,  Ptol.; 
edperor,  Pans.:  Tirso),  the  most  considerable  river 
of  Sardinia,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name  al- 
most unaltered.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains 
in  the  NK.  comer  of  the  island,  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Oristano  on  the  W.  coast,  after  a course  of 
above  75  miles.  About  20  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
flowed  past  Forum  Trajani,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  visible  at  Fonhmgitmux ; and  about  36  miles 
higher  up  are  the  Bagni  di  Benetutti,  supposed  to 
be  the  Aquae  Lesitanae  of  Ptolemy.  The  Itineraries 
give  a station  “ ail  Caput  Tyrei”  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  81), 
which  was  40  M.P.  from  Olbia  by  a rugged  moun- 
tain road:  it  must  liave  been  near  the  village  of 
Buduso.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  m Sftrdaigne,  vol. 
ii.  p.  445.)  Paosanias  tells  us  that  in  early  times 
the  Thyrsus  was  the  boundary  between  the  part  of 
the  island  occupied  by  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  and 
that  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
barbarians.  (Pans.  x.  17.  § 6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THYSDRUS  (0wr5por,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 39),  the 
oppidum  Tusdritanum  or  Thysdritannm  of  Pliny  (v. 
4.  s.  4),  a city  of  Byzsciuin,  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Africa,  lying  midway  between  Thenae  and  Thap- 
s us,  and  west  of  the  promontory  Brae  hod  es.  It  waa 
here  that  the  emperor  Gordiaims  first  set  np  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  Maximal  (llcrodiao. 
vii.  4,  aeq.;  Capitol.  Gord.  c.  7,  seq.),  and  it  was 
from  him,  probably,  that  it  derived  its  title  of  a 
Roman  colony.  We  find  the  name  variously  written, 
as  Tusdra,  by  Hirtius  or  whoever  was  the  author  of 
the  history  of  the  African  War  (B.  A fr.  26,  27,  &c.), 
and  Tuwlrua,  in  the  /tin.  Ant  (p.  59).  Now  El 
Jemme  or  Legem,  with  extensive  ruins,  especially  of 
a fine  amphitheatre  in  a tolerably  perfect  state. 
(Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  220,  sqq.)  [T.  H.  IX] 
THYSSA'GKTAK  (Ooocrtrye'Tcu,  Herod,  iv.  22), 
a numerous  people  of  Asiatic  Sarrnatia,  living  prin- 
cipally by  the  chase.  They  dwelt  to  the  north-east 
of  a great  desert  of  7 days'  journey,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  Budini.  Stephamia  B.  («.  r.) 
erroneously  places  them  on  the  Macotis,  apparently 
from  misunderstanding  Herodotus.  They  are  called 
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Thnssagetae  by  Mela  (L  19)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12 
k.  26),  and  Thyssagetao  by  Valerius  Place  us  (vi 
140).  [T.  H.D.] 

THYSSUS  (0tWor),  • town  of  Cbalcidic*  in 
Mscedonia,  situated  on  the  W.  or  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Acte  or  Mt.  Athos.  Its  exact  position 
is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  that  Thyssus  and  Cleonaa 
occupied  the  central  part  of  the  W.  or  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  that  one  of  them  may  be  placed  at 
Zogrd f m or  Dhokhidri , aud  the  other  at  Xer<rpotdmi. 
(Herod,  vii.  22;  Time.  iv.  109,  v.  35;  Scylax,  p.  26; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; Tlin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ; Leake,  AortA- 
ern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  149 — 152.) 

TIARANTUS  (Tiapavris,  Herod,  iv.  48),  a river 
in  Scythia,  flowing  into  the  Lter  fn«n  the  N.  Man- 
nert  identifies  it  with  the  Sgl  (iv.  p.  105;  cf.  Ukert, 
iii.  2.  p.  184).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIARIULIA.  [Trari  Jui.iRNSRS.] 

T1ASA.  [Laconia,  p.  110,  a.] 

TIASUM  (Tiaoov  or  T iuaaov,  I'tol.  Hi.  8.  § 9), 
a town  in  Dacia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
Fokschani.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBARANI,  a tribe  of  Cilicia,  about  Mount  Atna- 
iius  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pindenissus,  which  was 
subdued  by  Cicero  duriug  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  that  country,  but  it  otherwise  unknown. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

TIBARE'NI  (Ti6apijvo[),  a tribe  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Cha- 
lybes  and  the  Mosyneeci,  on  the  east  of  the  river 
Iris.  They  arc  mentiooed  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  94),  and  were  believed  to  be  of 
Scythian  origin.  (Schol.  ad  A poll.  Rhod  ii.  378, 
1010;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  5.  § 2;  Scylax,  p.  33;  Steph. 
B.  i.  e.  TiSapijrla.)  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  describes 
them  as  inhabiting  the  mountains  branching  off  from 
the  Moutes  Moschici  and  Colchici,  and  mentions  Co* 
tyura  as  their  principal  town.  (Comp.  Xen.  /.  c.; 
Plin.  vi.  4.)  They  appear  to  have  been  a harmless 
and  happy  people,  who  performed  all  their  duties  in 
a joyous  manner.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod  L c.  j 
Steph.  B.  1.  c Anon.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  12;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19.)  Their  anus  consisted  of  wooden  hel- 
mets, small  shields,  and  short  spears  with  1-mg 
points.  (Herod,  vii.  78.)  Xenophon  and  his  Greeks 
spent  three  days  in  travelling  through  their  country. 
(Xen.  I c.,  vii.  8.  § 25;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv  30;  Dionys. 
Per.  767;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  2;  Val.  Flacc,  v.  149; 
Strab.  ii.  p.  129,  vii.  p.  309,  xi.  p.  549,  xiL  p. 
555.)  [L.  S.] 

TIBERIACUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Jnliacum  (Julirrt)  and  Co- 
Ionia  Agrippina  (Cologne),  viii.  from  Jnliacum  and 
x.  from  Coionia.  D’Anville  and  others  fix  Tiberi- 
acum  at  Berghem,  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Erfft, 
which  flows  between  Juliers  and  Cologne.  Others 
place Tiberiacum  at  7orreti,sonth  of  Berghem, where 
the  bridge  is.  D'Anville  adds  that  a place  situ- 
ated in  the  direction  between  Juliers  awl  Berghem 
is  called  Sti-in-Stras,  that  is  to  say,  Lapidea  Strata 
( SU/ne  Street ),  just  as  in  our  provinces  they  say 
C hr  min  Perrt."  (D'Anville,  Notice,  <fc.;  Ukert, 
G allien,  p.  544.)  [G.  L.] 

TIBK'RIAS  (Ti€*ptas,  Joseph.  Ant  xviii.  3, 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  iii.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Ptol.  viii.  20.  § 
16),  the  principal  town  of  Galilaea,  on  the  SW.  bank 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias  or  Gcnneaarcth.  It  was 
situated  in  the  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  part 
of  that  state  (Joseph.  Ant  xviii.  2.  § 3),  and 
waa  adorned  with  a royal  palace  and  stadium. 
(Joseph.  Vit  12,  13,  64.)  Il  was  built  by  the 
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tetrarch  H rcxles  Antipas,  in  hoaour  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Tiberius,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name. 
(Joseph.  L e .)  It  is  stated  to  have  been  30  stadia 
from  Hippo,  60  from  Gadara,  and  120  from  Scytlio- 
poiis  (Joseph.  Vit.  65) ; distances  which  are  not 
much  at  variance  with  that  of  Joliife,  who  states 
that  it  is  20  miles  English  from  Nazareth  and  90 
from  Jerusalem.  (7ra vels,  p.  40.) 

From  the  time  of  Herodes  Antipas  to  that  of  the 
reign  of  A grip  pa  II.,  Tiberias  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  province  (Joseph.  Fit  9).  and  it  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  which  Nero  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  § 4.) 
In  the  last  Jewish  War,  Tiberias,  from  its  great 
strength,  played  an  important  port  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
20);  as,  after  Sepphoris,  it  was  held  to  be  the 
largest  place  in  Gulilaea  (Joseph,  Vit.  65),  and  was 
very  strongly  fortified.  ( B . J.  iii.  10.  § 1.)  The 
'inhabitants  derived  their  sustenance  in  great  mea- 
sure from  their  fisheries  in  the  adjoining  sea. 
(Joseph.  ViL  12.)  On  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  for  several  centuries  subsequently, 
Tiberias  was  famous  for  its  academy  of  learned 
Jews.  (Light foot,  Hor.  fTebr.  p.  140.) 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias  were 
the  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Emmaus  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  21,  Ant.  xviii.  2.)  [Emmaus.]  It  is  not 
certain  whether  Tiberias  occupied  the  site  of  Ohin- 
neretb,  though  Hieronymus  thinks  so  ( Onom . s.  v. 
Chinnereth ) ; it  seems  more  likely  that  this  place 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphthali.  (Josh.  xix. 
35 ; Reland,  Palacsl.  p.  1 6 1 .)  Nor  is  there  any  better 
reason  for  identifying  it,  as  some  have  done,  with 
Chammath  (Joseph,  xix.  35)  or  Rakkah,  which  was 
the  Rabbinical  notion.  (Cf.  Hieron.  MegiL  fol.  701 ; 
Light  foot,  C&oroffraph.  Cent.  cap.  72 — 74.)  The 
modern  name  of  Tiberias  is  Tabarieh : it  is  not, 
however,  built  actually  on  the  site  of  the  old  town, 
though  close  to  its  ruins.  When  Joliffe  was  there,  it 
had  a population  of  1 1,000  ( Travels , pp.  48 — 58.) 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1837,  since  which  time  it  has  never 
been  completely  rebuilt.  (Rassegger,  iii.  p.  132; 
Strauss,  p.  356;  Robinson,  iii.  p.  500.)  [V.] 

TIBE'RIAS  MARK  (Al/u^  TiCsplas,  Pausan.  v. 
7.  § 4;  Ptol.  v.  16.  § 4;  A Ipurn  b Ti Stpiaiv,  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  26),  the  principal  lake  or  sea  of  Palestine  in 
the  province  of  Galilaea.  It  was  bordered  on  tbe 
W.  side  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zabulon,  and 
on  the  E.  by  tbe  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The 
waters  were  fresh  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  35)  and 
full  of  fish  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  26  ; Matth.  iv. 
18  ; Luke,  v.  1,  Ac.),  and  its  size  is  variously 
stated,  by  Josephus  (/.  c.),  to  have  been  140  stadia 
long  by  40  brood,  and  by  Pliny,  to  have  been  16  M.  P. 
long  and  6 M.  P.  broad  (v.  15).  It  was  traversed 
in  a direction  NW.  and  SE.  by  the  river  Jordan. 
[Jordanks;  Pauakstina.]  This  sea  is  known 
by  many  different  names  in  the  Bible  and  profane 
history.  Its  earliest  title  would  seem  to  have  been 
Chinneretb  (A  umb.  xxxiv.  11 ; Josh,  xiii  27 ; LXX. 
XtwtptU.)  From  this  form  has  probably  arisen 
its  second  appellation  of  Gennesaretb  (b  Aiftsoj  r«v- 
Mtfap&r,  Matth.  xiv.  34,  &c.;  bbup  r ci'yipr&p,  1 
Maccab.  ii.  67 ; b Xlfirrj  rtyrrpjbp,  Joseph.  B.  J. 
b A ifunj  r*yy*<raptTts,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  755;  Genasara,  Plin.  v.  15.)  A third 
appellation  it  has  derived  from  the  province  with 
which  it  was  most  nearly  connected,  viz.  the  sea  of 
Galilee  (3tL\a<r<ra  Ttjj  TaAiAalas,  Matth.  iv.  18; 
if  ark,  vii.  31,  dec.;  and  with  a double  title,  dd\aaffa 
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rijt  Ta \i\alat,  rijf  Ti&piatos,  John  vL  1).  Pliny, 
in  describing  the  same  localities,  speaks  of  a town 
called  Tariehaea,  from  whence  also  he  says  the 
adjoining  lake  was  sometimes  named  (/.  e.;  cf. 
also  Strab.  xvi.  p.  764).  The  present  name  is 
Bohr- al-  Tabarieh.  (Pococke,  ii.  p.  103;  Thevenot 
p.  387;  Haselquist,  i.  p.  181;  Robinson,  iii.  pp.  499 
—509,  &c.)  [V.] 

TIBEIUO'POLIS  (Ti^epiouwoAii),  a town  in 
Phrygia  Major,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Eumenia. 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  § 25;  Socrat.  Hitt.  Eccles.  vii.  46.) 
Its  site  is  yet  uncertain,  but  Kiepert  (in  Franz, 
Funf  Inschriften,  p.  33)  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
extensive  ruins  near  Suleiman  as  the  remnants  of 
Tiberiopolis.  Hamilton  ( Besearches , i.  p.  127,  foil.), 
probably  more  correctly,  regards  them  as  the  ruins 
of  Biaundos.  (Comp.  Arundell,  Discoveries,  i.  p. 
81,  foil.)  [L.S.] 

Tl'BERIS  (dTitfepif:  Teeere , Tiber  : the  forma 
Tibrie,  Tybris,  and  Thybris  are  chiefly  poetical,  as 
is  0tV$pi*  also  in  Greek : the  Latin  poets  use  also 
Tiberiiius  as  an  adjective  form,  as  Tiberinus  pater, 
Tiberinum  flumen,  Ac.,  and  thence  sometimes  Ti- 
berinus by  itself  as  the  name  of  the  river),  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  Central  Italy.  It  has 
its  sources  in  the  Apennines  above  Tifemum,  but  in 
the  territory  of  Arretium  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  on  the 
confines  of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  and  flows  at  first  in 
a southerly  direction,  passing  by  tbe  walls  of  Tifer- 
num,  which  derived  from  it  the  name  of  Tiberinum 
( Citta  di  Costello), and  afterwards  within  a few  miles 
of  Perusia  on  the  E., and  within  a still  shorter  distance 
to  the  W.  of  Tuder  ( Tods ).  From  thence  it  still  pre- 
serves a general  S.  direction,  notwithstanding  consi- 
derable windings,  till  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Anio  ( Teverone ).  a few  miles  from  the  walls  of 
Rome,  from  which  point  it  has  a general  SW.  course 
to  the  sea  at  Ostia.  Pliny  estimates  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  at  150  miles,  to  which  must  be  added 
about  35  more  for  the  lower  part,  giving  as  a total 
185  miles  (Plin.  Lc  ; Strab.  v.  p.  218);  but  this  es- 
timate is  below  the  truth,  the  whole  course  of  tbe 
river  being  about  180  geogr.  or  225  Roman  miles. 
During  the  whole  of  its  course  from  Tifemum  to  tho 
sea  the  Tiber  formed  in  ancient  times  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Etruria,  separating  that  country  from 
Umbria  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  afterwards 
from  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and,  in  the  lower 
part,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anio  downwards,  divid- 
ing it  from  Latium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Plin.  /.c.) 
It  receives  numerous  confluents  or  tributaries,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  the  Tinia,  an  incon- 
siderable stream  which  joins  it  from  the  E.  a little 
below  Perusia,  bringing  with  it  the  waters  of  the 
more  celebrated  Clitumnos  ; the  Claris,  which 
falls  into  it  from  the  right  bank,  descending  from  the 
marshy  tract  near  Cluaium  ; the  Nar,  a much 
more  considerable  stream,  which  is  joined  by  the 
Velcvus  a few  miles  above  Interainna,  and  dis- 
charges their  combined  waters  into  the  Tiber,  a few 
miles  above  Ocriculam  ; and  the  Anio,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  at  Anteinnoe,  3 miles  above  Rome. 
These  are  the  only  affluents  of  the  Tiber  of  any  geo- 
graphical importance,  but  among  its  minor  tributa- 
ries, the  Allia  on  its  left  bank,  a few  miles  above 
the  Anio,  and  the  Crrmkra  od  the  right,  are  names 
of  historical  celebrity,  though  very  trifling  streams, 
the  identification  of  which  is  by  no  means  certain. 
[See  the  respective  articles.]  Two  other  streams  of 
less  note,  wliicb  descend  from  the  land  >f  the  Sabines 
and  fall  into  the  Tiber  between  Ocriculuin  and  Ere- 
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tom.  are,  the  TTimki.la  ( Aia ) and  the  Farfarus 

or  FabaRIS  (Far/a). 

The  Tiber  w unquestionably,  in  a merely  geo- 
graphical point  of  view,  the  moet  important  river  of 
Central  Italy,  but  its  great  celebrity  is  derived  from 
its  flowing  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  or  rather  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  after  this  had  attained  to  its 
full  extension.  The  detailed  account  of  the  river  in 
this  part  of  its  course  must  be  sought  in  the  article 
Roma  : we  need  here  only  mention  that  after  flow- 
ing under  the  Milvian  Bridge  [Pox®  Milvius  or 
Mulvius]  the  river  makes  a considerable  bend  to 
the  W.  so  as  to  approach  the  foot  of  the  Vatican 
hills,  and  leave,  on  the  other  side,  between  its  left 
hank  and  the  nearest  ridge  of  hills,  a broad  tract  of 
plain,  early  known  as  the  Campus  Martins,  the 
whole  of  which  was  eventually  included  within  the 
imperial  city.  A short  distance  lower  down,  but 
still  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  its  stream  was  di- 
vided into  two  by  an  island  known  as  the  Insula 
Tirkiuna,  and  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been 
formed  by  alluvial  accumulations  within  the  period 
of  Roman  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
only  island  of  any  consideration  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  that  called  the 
Insula  Sacra,  at  ita  mouth,  formed  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  river,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  of  late 
growth,  and  in  great  part  of  artificial  formation. 

The  Tiber  was  at  all  times,  like  most  river*  which 
are  supplied  principally  by  mountain  streams,  a 
turbid,  rapid,  and  irregular  river,  that  must  always 
have  presented  considerable  difficulties  to  navigation. 
The  yellow  and  muddy  hue  of  its  turbid  waters  is  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets  (“  flavum  Ti- 
herim,"  Hor.  Carm.  i.  2. 13 ; “ suo  cum  gurgite  flavo," 
Virg.  Am.  ix.  816;  &c.),  and  the  truth  of  Virgil’s 
description,**  Vorticibus  rapid  is  et  nmlta  flavusarena,” 
(Am.  vii.  31).  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
visited  Rome.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  as 
we  learn  from  Pliny,  the  river  was  with  difficulty 
navigable,  even  for  small  boats  ; nor  did  ita  first 
tributaries,  the  Tinia  and  Clania  contribute  much  to 
its  facilities  in  this  respect,  though  their  waters  were 
artificially  dammed  up,  and  let  off"  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  augment  the  main  stream.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9.)  But  from  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the 
Nar,  the  Tiber  became  navigable  for  larger  vessels, 
and  even  from  an  early  period  extensive  supplies  of 
various  kinds  were  bronght  down  the  river  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  34,  v.  54;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  5; 
&c)  In  the  more  flourishing  period  of  the  city 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  of  course  enor- 
mously inerrased  ; and  vast  supplies  of  timber, 
stone,  and  other  materials  for  building,  as  well  os 
corn  and  provisions,  were  continually  introduced  by 
mean#  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  (St rub.  v. 
p.  235.)  Corn  was  bronght  down  the  Tiber  even 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tifernum,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream  was  navigable.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.) 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  m^ed  as  an  ordinary  mode 
of  travelling,  as  we  are  told  that  in  A.  D.  20,  Pisa, 
the  murderer  of  Germanicus,  proceeded  from  Narnia 
to  Rome  by  descending  the  Nar  anti  the  Tiber.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  9.)  At  the  present  day  the  river  is  navi- 
gated by  boats  of  large  sire  as  far  as  the  confluence 
of  the  Nera,  and  small  steamers  ascend  as  far  as 
Borghetto,  a few  miles  from  Otricoli. 

But  it  was  from  Rome  itself  to  the  sea,  a distance 
of  27  miles  by  the  river  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  the  most  important. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  in  this  part  of  its  course  na- 
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rigable  for  the  largest  vessels  (“  quamlibet  magna- 
rum  navi um  ex  Italo  man  rapax  ”),  and  an  becoming 
the  receptacle  of  merchandise  from  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  latter  statement  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted; but  the  former  is  calculated  to  astonish  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  river  in  its  present  condition 
yet  it  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  distinct  statement 
of  Strabo  (v.  p.  232),  that  the  larger  cla>s  of  mer- 
chant vessels  used  to  ride  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  until  they  had  been 
lightened  of  a part  of  their  cargoes,  which  they  dis- 
charged into  barges,  and  afterwards  proceeded  np 
the  river  to  Rome.  Dionysius  gives  the  same  ac- 
count, with  the  exception  that  vessels  which  ex- 
ceeded 3000  amphorae  in  burden  were  unable  to 
enter  the  river  at  all,  and  forced  to  send  their  cargoes 
np  by  barges.  (Dionya.  iii.  44.)  But  all  kinds  of 
rowing  vessels,  not  excepting  the  largest  ships  of 
war,  were  able  to  ascend  the  river  (/6.);  and  thus 
we  find  the  younger  Cato  on  his  return  from  Cyprus 
proceeding  at  once  in  his  galley  to  the  Navalia  within 
the  walla  of  Rome.  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  39.)  We 
learn  also  from  Livy  that  the  ships  of  war  which 
had  been  taken  from  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia, 
thongh  of  unusual  size  (**  inusitatae  ante  magnitu- 
des”), were  carried  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Campus 
Martina  (Liv.  xlv.  42);  and  even  the  gigantic  vessel 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  obelisk 
that  was  set  np  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  able  to 
ascend  as  far  as  the  Vicua  Alexandri,  within  three 
miles  of  Rome  (Ammian.  xrii.  4.  § 14).  The  chief 
difficulties  that  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  river 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  were  caused  by  its  own  accumu- 
lations at  its  mouth,  which  had  destroyed  the  port  of 
Ostia.  These  were  afterwards  in  great  measure  re- 
moved by  the  construction  of  an  artificial  port,  called 
the  Poktus  Auousn,  commenced  by  Claudios,  and 
enlarged  by  Trajan,  which  communicated  by  an 
artificial  canal  or  arm  with  the  main  stream  of  the 
river.  (The  history  of  these  works,  and  the  changes 
which  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  underwent  in  conse- 
quence, are  fully  given  in  the  article  Ostia.)  The 
importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  led  to 
the  formation  of  distinct  bodies  or  corporations  in 
connection  with  it,  called  Navictilarii  and  Lenun- 
cularii,  both  of  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  of  imperial  times  (Prellcr,  p.  147). 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  Tiber 
laboured,  in  common  with  most  rivers  of  mountain 
origin,  arose  from  the  frequent  inundations  to  which 
it  was  subject.  These  appear  to  have  occurred  in 
all  ages  of  the  Roman  history ; but  the  earliest  re- 
corded is  in  B.  c.  241,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  first  Punic  War  (Oros.  iv.  11),  which  is  said  to 
have  swept  away  all  the  houses  And  buildings  at 
Rome  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Similar  inunda- 
tions, which  did  more  or  less  damage  to  the  city 
are  recorded  by  Livy  in  b.  c.  215,  202,  193,  and 
again  in  192  and  189  (Liv.  xxiv.  9,  xxx.  38,  xxxv. 
9,  21,  xxxviii.  28)  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
is  only  from  the  loss  of  the  detailed  annals  that  we 
do  not  hear  again  of  the  occurrence  of  similar  cata- 
strophes till  near  the  close  of  the  Republic.  Thus 
we  find  a great  inundation  of  the  Tiber  noticed  as 
taking  place  in  b.  c.  54  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  61), 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  7); 
and  several  similar  inundations  are  known  to  have 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  b.  c.  27,  23 
and  22,  of  which  the  first  is  probably  that  allmled 
to  by  Horace  in  a well  known  ode.  (Hot.  Carm.  ». 
2.  13;  Orell.  Excurt.  ad  l.  c.\  Dion  Cass,  liii  20, 
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83,  Hr.  1.)  Great  attention  was  bestowed  by  Au- 
gustus upon  the  subject,  and  he  first  instituted 
magistrates  with  the  title  of  Curatores  Tiberis, 
whose  special  duty  was  to  endeavour  to  restrain  the 
river  within  due  bounds,  to  preserve  the  embank- 
ments, &c.  (Suet  Oct,  37.)  These  officers  received 
increased  powers  under  Tiberius,  and  continued 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire.  We  frequently 
meet  with  mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  “ Curatores 
alvei  Tiberis  et  ripsium,”  and  the  office  seems  to 
bare  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  in 
the  state.  (Dion  Cass.  lvii.  14;  OrelL  Inter.  1172, 
2284,  See.;  Gruter,  Inter,  pp.  197,  198.)  Bat  it  is 
evident  that  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual.  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  so  serious  was  the  mischief 
caused  by  an  inundation  in  A.  D.  15  that  it  was 
proposed  in  the  senate  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the 
waters  by  diverting  some  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  stream,  such  as  the  Nar,  Veliuus  and  Clanis. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  76  ; Dion  Cass.  lvii.  14.)  This 
plan  was,  however,  abandoned  as  impracticable ; 
and  in  a.  d.  69  another  inundation  took  place, 
which  appears  to  liave  caused  still  more  damage 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it  (Tac.  Ilist.  i.  86). 
It  is  strange  that  in  face  of  these  facts  Pliny 
should  assert  that  the  Tiber  was  so  confined  within 
artificial  banks  as  to  have  very  little  power  of  out- 
break, and  that  its  inundations  were  rather  subjects 
of  superstitious  alarm  than  formidable  in  themselves. 
(PRn.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  During  the  later  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire indeed  we  hear  but  little  of  such  outbreaks  of  the 
Tiber,  but  this  is  very  probably  owing  only  to  the 
scanty  nature  of  our  records.  One  great  inundation 
is,  however,  recorded  as  doing  great  mischief  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  another  in  that  of  Macrinus,  ami  a 
third  in  that  of  Valerian.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxviii.  25; 
Viet.  Coes.  34,  Epit.  13.)  One  of  the  moat  de- 
structive of  all  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a.  D. 
590,  which  added  to  the  various  calamities  that  at 
that  time  almost  overwhelmed  the  city,  (f/ut 
Mitcell.  xviii.  p.  583  ; Greg.  Turon.  x.  1.)  At  the 
present  day  the  lower  parta  of  Rome  are  still  frequently 
flooded  by  the  river,  for  though  the  soil  of  these  parts 
of  the  city  has  unquestionably  been  raised,  in  some 
places  many  feet,  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  has  un- 
doubtedly been  also  elevated,  though  probably  in  a 
less  degree.  The  whole  subject  of  the  inundations 
and  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  measures 
taken  in  ancient  times  in  connection  with  them,  is 
folly  illustrated  by  Preller  in  an  article  entitled 
HtfTH  utul  der  Tiber  in  the  Berichle  der  Sdchtitcken 
Gctelltchaft  for  1848  and  1849. 

The  Tiber  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  time* 
occasionally  frozen, at  least  partially;  a circumstance 
to  which  the  Latin  poets  repeatedly  allude.  Bat  we 
mast  not  construe  their  rhetorical  expressions  too 
strictly;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  terms  in  which 
Livy  notices  its  being  frozen  over  in  the  extraor- 
dinary winter  of  n.  c.  398,  that  snch  an  occurrence 
was  of  extreme  rarity.  (“  linugnis  annus  hieme  gelid* 
ac  nirorta  fuit,  adeo  ul  viae  clauaae,  Tiberis  innavi- 
gabilis  fuerit,  Liv.  v.  13.)  St.  Augustin  also  alludes 
to  such  a winter  (apparently  the  same  noticed  by 
Livy),  “ nt  Tiberis  quuque  glacie  duraretur,”  as  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  his  times.  (Augustin,  Civ.  Dei, 
iii  17.) 

It  was  a tradition  generally  received  among  the 
Romans  that  the  Tiber  had  been  originally  called 
Alhula;  and  that  it  changed  its  name  in  consequence 
of  Tiberinus,  one  of  the  fabnlous  kings  of  Alba, 
having  been  drowned  in  its  waters.  (Liv.  L 3 ; Dionys. 
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L 71;  Vlct.  Orig.  G.  Rom.  18.)  Ytlgil,  however, 
who  calls  the  king  Thybris,  assigns  him  to  an  earlier 
period,  prior  to  the  landing  of  Aeneas  (/lea.  viii. 
330).  Hence  the  river  is  not  niifreqnently  called  by 
the  Roman  poets  Albula.  (Sil.  Ital.  vi.  391,  viii. 
455,  &c.)  It  had  naturally  its  tutelary  divinity  or 
river-god,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  regu- 
larly invoked  in  their  prayers  by  the  augurs  under 
the  name  of  Tiberinus  (Cic.  de  S.  D.  iii.  20).  He 
is  frequently  introduced  by  the  Roman  poets  as 
44  pater  Tiberinus"  (Enn.  Ann.  i.  p.  43;  Virg.  Am. 
viii.  31,  72;  Ac)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIB1GENSK  OPPIDUM,  a town  in  Africa 
Propria,  apparently  the  Thigiha  (Bcylfa)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  3.  § 29;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  4).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBILIS,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Xumidia,  54 
miles  from  Cirta  having  hot  mineral  springs 
(Aquae  Tibilitanae)  (August.  Ep.  128  : I tin.  Ant. 
p.  42),  commonly  identified  with  Hammam  Mesbi- 
tin  in  the  mountains  near  the  river  Seibonte ; but, 
according  to  D'Aveaao  and  the  map  of  the  province 
of  Constantine  (Par.  1837),  it  is  JIammam-el- 
Berda.  somewhat  more  to  the  N.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TIBISCUM  (Tit  to  tor,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10),  a town 
of  Dacia,  on  the  river  Tibiscus.  By  the  Geogr.  Kav, 
it  is  called  Tibia  (iv.  14),  and  in  the  Tab.  Pent. 
Tiviscum.  Its  ruins  exist  at  A'acaron.  at  the 
junction  of  the  Temetx  (Tibiscus)  and  Bistro  (cf. 
Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  616).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBISCUS  (Tiiioicot,  PtoL  iii.  8.  § 1 ),  a tributary 
river  of  the  Danube  in  Dacia.  We  also  find  it  called 
Tibissus  ( Inter . Grot.  p.  448.  3)  and  Tibisia  (Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  14).  Several  authors  identify  it  with  the 
Tiaianus  or  Tysia  (the  modern  Theitt),  with  which, 
indeed,  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  confounded  it,  as  he 
docs  not  mention  the  latter  (Mannert,  iv.  p.  203; 
Sickler,  i.  p.  196;  cf.  Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  603).  But 
Forbiger,  after  liei(-hanl,  identifies  it  with  the  7>- 
mets;  bis  grounds  for  that  opinion  being  that  Jor- 
nandes  (Get  c.  34)  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
(L  e .)  mention  the  Tytia  and  Tibi&ia  as  two  distinct 
rivers,  and  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ti- 
bisenm  appears  to  point  to  the  Donetz  ( Handb . d. 
alt.  Geogr.  iii.  p.  1103.  note).  It  ia  probable  that 
the  Pathisaus  of  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  25)  ami  Parthiacus 
of  Ainmianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  13.  § 4)  are  the 
same  river,  though  some  identify  them  with  the 
Tiatanua.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBISIS  (T/fto-ii),  a large  river  of  Scythia, 
which  Herodotus  describes  as  rising  in  ML  Haem  us. 
arid  flowing  into  the  Maris  (iv.  49).  It  it  identified 
by  some  with  the  Kara  Low. 

TIBULA  (Tifot/Ao,  Ptol.),  a town  of  Sardinia, 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  customary  landing-place  for  travel- 
lers coming  from  Corsica;  for  which  reason  the 
Itineraries  give  no  less  than  four  lines  of  route,  taking 
their  departure  fnsn  Tibula  as  a starting-point. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  78 — 83.)  It  is  very  unfortunate 
therefore  that  its  position  is  a matter  of  great  un- 
certainty. That  assigned  to  it  by  l*tolemy  would 
place  it  on  the  site  of  Castel  Sardo  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  and  only  about  18  miles  from  Porto 
Torret,  but  this  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
statements  of  the  Itineraries,  and  must  certainly 
be  erroneous.  Indeed  Ptolemy  himself  places  the 
Tibulates,  or  Tibulatii  (TifovAdrioi),  who  must 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  island  (Ptol.  iii.  3 
§ 6),  and  all  the  data  derived  from  the  Itineraries 
concur  in  the  same  result.  The  most  probable  pod- 
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tion  is  therefore,  that  assigned  it  by  De  la  Marmora, 
who  fixes  it  on  the  port  or  small  bay  called  Porto 
di  I tmgo  Sardo,  almost  close  to  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  island,  the  Errebantium  Prom,  of 
Ptolemy.  (De  la  Marmora,  Pqy.  en  Sardaigne, 
▼ol.  ii.  pp.  421 — 132,  where  the  whole  question  is 
folly  examined  and  discussed.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIBUR  TiGovplvur  or  TiSovpdjrotv  wdAtr, 
Poljb.  vi.  14 ; ri  TiSoupa , Strab.  v.  p.  238 ; rb  Ti 6ovp, 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 58;  rj  TiSvpis,  Steph.  B.  p.  564: 
Fth.  Tiburs,  Liv.  vii.  9 ; Virg.  Acn . xi.  757 ; Hor. 
5.  i.  6.  108;  Tac-  Ann.  xiv.  22,  ft c.;  Tiburtinus, 
Cic.  PhiL  v.  7;  Prop.  iv.  7.  85;  Plin.  Ep.  vii.  29, 
&c.;  Tibumua,  Stat.  SUv.  L 3.  74;  Prop.  iii.  22, 
23:  now  Tivoli),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Latium,  seated  on  the  Anio,  to  the  NE.  of  Rome, 
from  which  it  was  distant  20  Roman  miles  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  309 ; cf.  Mart.  iv.  57 ; Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  4). 
Tibur  lies  on  an  offshoot  or  spur  thrown  out  from 
the  northern  side  of  wbat  is  now  called  Monte 
Ripoli,  at  a level  of  between  800  and  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  ledge  extends  across  the  bed  of  the 
Anio  to  Monte  Cntillo  on  its  north  bank,  thus  form- 
ing a natural  barrier  over  which  the  river  leaps 
into  the  valley  below,  from  a height  of  about  80 
feet,  and  forms  the  celebrated  waterfall  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  (Strab. 
t e.\  Dionys.  H.  v.  37  ; Hor.  OxL  i.  7.  13,  Ac.). 
The  town  lay  principally  on  the  cliff  on  the  left 
or  southern  bank,  where  it  is  half  encircled  by 
the  Anio.  It  is  probable  that  at  a remote  period 
the  waterfall  was  lower  down  the  river  than  it  is  at 
present,  since  there  are  tokens  that  the  stream  once 
washed  the  substructions  of  the  terrace  on  which 
the  round  temple  is  built;  especially  a broken  wheel 
embedded  in  the  cliff  at  a height  of  150  feet  above 
the  abyss  called  the  Grotto  of  Sep  tune.  The  awful 
catastrophe  in  a.  i>.  105  recorded  by  the  younger 
Pliny  (A>.  viii.  17),  when  the  Anio  burst  its  banks 
and  carried  away  whole  masses  of  rock  — monte*  he 
calls  them  — with  the  groves  and  buildings  upon 
them,  must  have  produced  a remarkable  change  in 
the  cliuracter  of  the  fall  We  may  gather,  from 
some  descriptions  in  Propertius  (iii.  16.  4)  and 
Statius  (Sih.  i.  3.  73),  that  previously  to  that  event 
tlie  Anio  leaped  indeed  from  a high  rock,  but  that  its 
full  was  broken  towards  its  lower  part  by  projecting 
ledges,  which  caused  it  to  form  small  lakes  or  pools. 
From  the  time  of  Pliny  the  cataract  probably  re- 
mained much  in  the  same  state  down  to  the  year 
1826,  when  the  river  again  Bwept  away  a number 
of  houses  on  the  left  bank,  and  threatened  so  much 
danger  to  the  rest  that  it  was  fonnd  necessary  to 
divert  its  course  by  forming  a tunnel  for  its  waters 
through  Monte  Catillo  on  the  right  bank.  This 
alteration  spoiled  the  romantic  points  of  view  on  the 
side  of  the  grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens;  but 
the  fall  is  still  a very  fine  one.  Scarcely  inferior  to 
it  in  picturesque  beauty  are  the  numerous  small 
cascades,  called  Cascatelie,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
town.  These  are  formed  by  water  diverted  from 
the  Anio  for  the  supply  of  various  manufactories, 
which,  after  passing  through  the  town,  seeks  its 
former  channel  by  precipitating  itself  over  the  rock 
in  several  small  streams  near  what  is  commonly 
called  the  villa  of  Maecenas.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  view  of  these  cascades  from  the  declivities 
of  Monte  Pesckiavatore,  whence  the  eye  ranges  over 
the  whole  of  the  Campagna , with  Rome  in  the  dis- 
tant background. 

The  couutry  around  Tibur  was  not  very  fertile 
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in  grain;  bnt  it  ras  celebrated  for  its  fruit-trees  and 
orchards  (“  pormei  Tiburia  ana/'  CoL  R.  R.  x.  p.  347, 
ed.  Lngd  1548  ; cf.  Propert.  iv.  7.  81 : **  Pomosis 
Anio  qua  spumifer  incubat  arris"),  and  especially  for 
it*  grapes  and  figs  (Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  7,  xv.  19).  Its 
stone,  now  called  travertine,  was  much  used  at 
Rome  for  building,  whither  it  was  easily  conveyed 
by  means  of  the  Anio,  which  became  navigable  at 
Tibur  (Strab.  1.  c.).  V'ast  remains  of  ancient  quarries 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  tanks  of  that  river  (Nibby, 
Viaggio  Ant . i.  112).  Of  this  material  were  con- 
structed two  of  the  largest  edifices  in  the  world,  the 
Colosseum  and  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  air 
of  Tibur  was  healthy  and  bracing,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  recommendations,  together  with  it*  beautiful 
scenery,  which  made  it  a favourite  retirement  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  Besides  its  salubrity,  the  air  was 
said  to  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  bleaching 
ivory  (Sil-  It.  xii.  229 ; Mart,  viii  28.  1 2).  Tibur 
was  also  famed  for  it*  pottery  (Sen.  Ep.  119). 

The  foundation  of  Tibur  was  long  anterior  to  that 
of  Rome  (Plin.  xvi.  87).  According  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  (i.  16),  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
founded  by  the  Siculi  when  they  had  possession  of 
Italy;  in  proof  of  which  statement  be  adduces  the 
fact  that  in  his  own  time  part  of  the  town  was  still 
called  Sicclion ; a name  which  would  also  indicate 
it*  having  been  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  that  people. 
Another  legend  affirmed  that  the  Siculi  were  ex- 
pelled by  Tiburtus,  Coras  and  Catillus  II.,  sons  of 
Catillu*  I.  The  last  was  the  son  of  Amphiarau*, 
the  celebrated  Theban  king  and  prophet,  who  flou- 
rished about  a century  before  the  Trojan  War.  Ca- 
tillus migrated  to  Italy  in  consequence  of  a ver 
sacrum.  Tiburtus,  or  Tiburnus,  the  eldest  of  his 
three  sons,  became  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  newly 
founded  city  ; for  such  it  may  be  called,  since  the 
Siculi  dwelt  only  in  unwalled  towns,  which  were 
subsequently  fortified  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Italy. 
According  to  Catos  version  of  the  legend,  Tibur 
was  founded  by  Catillus,  an  officer  of  Evander 
(Solin.  L 2).  From  these  accounts  we  may  at 
all  events  infer  the  high  antiquity  of  Tibur.  The 
story  of  it*  Greek  origin  was  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  Roman  poets,  whence  we  find  it  designated 
as  the  “ moenia  Catili  ” by  Horace  (Od.  i.  18.  2;  cf. 
/A  ii.  6.  5;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  670;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  71, 
Amor.  iii.  6.  45;  Stat.  SUv.  i.  3.  74 : SiL  It.  iv. 
225,  viii.  364).  Tibur  possessed  a small  surround- 
ing territory,  the  limits  of  which,  however,  we  are 
unable  to  fix,  all  that  wc  know  respecting  it  being 
that  the  towns  of  Etnpulum  and  Sassula,  besides 
one  or  two  others,  at  one  time  belonged  to  it.  Both 
these  places  lay  in  what  is  called  tlie  Valle  di  Sici- 
Unno,  to  the  NE.  of  the  town,  the  name  of  which  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Sicelion  of  Dionysius. 
Empulum  is  identified  with  the  present  Ampiglione, 
a place  about  4 miles  distant  from  Tibur.  Sassula 
probably  lay  2 or  3 miles  beyond  Empulum,  in  the 
same  direction.  The  boundary  between  the  Tibur- 
tine  territory  and  that  of  the  Sabines  was  very  un- 
certain. Augustus  adopted  the  Anio  as  the  limit ; 
yet  considerable  uncertainty  seems  to  haTe  prevailed 
even  subsequently  to  the  assumption  of  that  boundary. 
Thus  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann. xiv.  22),  the  terri- 
tory of  Tibur  extended  beyond  the  Anio,  and  in- 
cluded Sublaqueum,  the  modern  Subiaco,  which  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  Aequi.  Originally  Tibur 
with  its  territory  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Sabines.  Pliny  enumerate*  Tibur  among  tho  Sabine 
towns  (iii.  12.8.  17). 
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We  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  Tibnr  except 
in  connection  with  that  of  Rome.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  we  find  it  mentioned  is  in  the  time  of  the 
decemvirate,  it.  c.  440,  when  ML  Claudius,  the 
infamous  tool  of  the  decemvir  Appius,  went  into 
exile  there  (Liv.  iii.  56).  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, as  taking  any  active  part  in  affairs  till  b.  c. 
357 ; in  which  year  the  Tiburtines  shut  their  gates 
against  the  Roman  consuls  C.  Sulpicius  and  C. 
Licinius  Calvua,  who  were  returning  from  a success- 
ful expedition  against  the  llernici.  There  appear 
to  have  been  previous  disputes  and  complaints 
between  the  Tiburtines  and  Romans,  and  the  latter 
seized  the  opportunity  to  declare  war  (Liv.  vii.  9). 
But  hostilities  were  suspended  for  a time  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Gauls,  who  crossed  the  Anio  and 
advanced  to  within  3 miles  of  Rome.  This  in- 
vasion of  the  Gauls  was  assisted  by  the  Tibur- 
tines ; and  therefore,  after  the  barbarians  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  prodigious  valour  of  Manlius 
Torquatus,  the  consul  C.  Poetelius  was  sent  against 
them  with  an  army  in  the  following  year.  But  the 
Gauls  returned  to  the  assistance  of  the  Tiburtines; 
and,  to  meet  this  emergency,  Q.  Serviliua  Ahala  was 
named  dictator.  The  Gauls  again  advanced  close 
to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  a great  battle  was  fought 
just  outside  the  Porta  Collina,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  citizens.  After  a desperate  conflict,  the  bar- 
barians were  defeated  and  fled  to  Tibur  for  refuge. 
Here  they  were  intercepted  by  the  consul  Poetelius, 
who  drove  them  into  the  city,  as  well  as  the  Tibur- 
tines who  had  come  to  their  aid.  For  this  achieve- 
ment a trinmpb  was  awarded  to  Poetelius,  which 
we  find  recorded  in  the  Fasti  Capitol  ini  as  well  as 
by  Livy.  This  triumph,  however,  excited  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  Tiburtines,  who  denied  that  the  Romans 
had  ever  met  them  in  a fair  and  open  field:  and  in 
order  to  wipe  out  this  affront,  they  made,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a nocturnal  attempt  upon  Rome  itself. 
But  when  day  dawned  and  two  armies,  led  by  the 
two  consuls,  inarched  out  against  them  from  diffe- 
rent gates,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the 
first  charge  of  the  Romans  (Liv.  vii.  11,  12).  Yet 
the  war  continued  for  sevemi  years.  In  b.  c.  350,  j 
the  consul  M.  Popilius  Laenas  devastated  their  , 
territory  ( ib . 17),  and  in  the  following  year  Valerius 
I’oplicola  took  Empulum,  ono  of  tiieir  dependent 
cities  (ib.  18;  of.  Empulum).  SassulaaLso  yielded 
in  348  to  the  arms  of  M.  Fabius  Ambuntus;  and  ; 
the  Tiburtines  would  have  lost  all  the  rest  of  their  1 
territory  had  they  not  laid  down  their  arms  and  | 
submitted  to  the  Roman  consul.  The  triumph  of 
Fabius  is  recorded  iu  the  Fasti  and  by  Livy  (ib.  19). 
Yet  a few  years  later  we  find  the  Tiburtines  joining 
the  Latin  league  against  the  Romans  ; and  even 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Latins  they  allied  them- 
selves with  tl>e  Prsenestini  and  Velitemi  to  defend 
Pedum  (Id.  viii.  12).  In  n.  c.  335,  the  consul  L. 
Furius  Camillas,  attacked  and  completely  defeated 
them  under  the  walls  of  that  place,  in  spite  of  a 
sortie  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  took  the  town  by 
escalade.  All  Latiutn  was  now  subdued,  and  we 
do  not  again  hear  of  the  Tiburtines  taking  up  arms 
against  Rome  (ib.  13).  For  this  exploit  Camillus 
not  only  obtained  a triumph,  but  also  an  equestrian 
statue  in  the  forum,  a rare  honour  in  that  age.  In 
the  Senatusconsultuin  subsequently  drawn  up  for 
the  settlement  of  Latium,  Tibur  and  Praeneste  were 
treated  with  more  severity  than  the  other  cities, 
except  Velitrae,  They  were  deprived  of  part  of 
their  territory,  and  were  not  admitted  to  the 
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Roman  franchise  like  the  rest.  The  cause  of  this 
severity  was  not  their  recent  insurrection,  the  gnilt 
of  which  they  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
cities,  but  their  having  formerly  joined  their  arras 
with  those  of  the  Gauls  (ib.  14).  Thus  Tibur  re- 
mained nominally  free  and  independent,  so  that  Roman 
exiles  might  resort  to  it  (Polyb.  vi.  14).  Hence  we 
find  the  tibicines  taking  refuge  there  when  they 
fled  from  the  rigour  of  the  censors  (b.  c.  310), 
who  had  deprived  them  of  the  good  dinners  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter;  an  event  more  important  than  at  first  sight 
it  might  seem  to  be,  since,  without  the  tibicines, 
neither  sacrifices,  nor  several  other  important  cere- 
monies, could  be  performed  at  Rome.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  rights  of  the  Tiburtines  were  respected. 
The  senators  sent  ambassadors  to  them  as  to  an 
independent  city,  to  request  their  assistance  in  pro- 
curing the  return  of  the  fugitives.  The  Tiburtines, 
like  able  diplomatists,  took  the  pipers  by  their  weak 
side.  They  invited  them  to  dinner  and  made  them 
drunk,  and  during  the  night  carted  them  in  waggons 
to  Rome,  so  that  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning 
Bober,  they  found  themselves  in  the  Forum  (Liv.  ix. 
30).  The  story  is  also  told  by  Ovid  with  his  usual 
felicity  (Fast  vi.  665,  sqq.).  Other  instances 
might  be  adduced  in  which  Tibur  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  affording  an  asylum.  That  of  M.  Claudius, 
before  alluded  to,  was  of  course  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  Lntium  by  the  Romans;  but  wo  find  Cinna 
taking  refuge  at  Tibur  after  the  murder  of  Caesar 
(App.  B.  C.  L 65)  : and  Ovid  (ex  Panto , i.  3, 
81,  sq.)  notes  it  as  the  most  distant  land  of  exile 
among  the  ancient  Romans. 

It  was  at  Tibur  that  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia, 
expired,  in  b.  c.  201,  two  years  after  being  captured 
in  Africa.  He  had  been  brought  thither  from  Alba, 
and  was  destined  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Scipio;  a 
humiliation  which  he  escaped  by  his  death  (Liv.  xxx. 
45).  Some  centuries  later  Tibur  received  a more 
interesting  captive,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Zenobia.  The  former  queen  of  the  East  resided  near 
the  villa  of  Hadrian,  in  the  unostentatious  manner 
[ of  a Roman  matron;  and  at  the  time  when  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio  wrote  her  history,  the  estate  still  bore  her 
name.  (Poll.  XXX.  Tyr.  26.) 

In  the  BArberini  palace  at  Rome  is  preserved  a 
bronze  tablet  on  which  is  engraved  the  following 
fragment  of  a Senatuscou.su  It  urn : I'rojderta  . quod  . 
scibamus  . ea  . vos  . merito  . nostro  . facere  . 
non  . potuisse  . tu  que  . vos  . dignos  . esse  . quei  . 
faceretis . neque  . id  . vobeis  . neque . re*  . poplicae . 
v ostrae  . oitile  . esse . fucere.  This  monument,  first 
acquired  by  Fulvio  Orsini,  and  left  by  him  to  Cardinal 
Fan i esc,  is  published  by  Grater  (fnscr.  ccccxcix. 
12).  The  tenour  seems  to  show  that  the  Tibur- 
tines had  been  accused  of  some  grave  offence  from 
which  they  succeeded  in  exculpating  themselves; 
but,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription, various  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  occasion  of  it.  As  the  style  seems  to 
belong  to  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  ot 
Rome,  Nibby  (Dmtomi,  iii.  p.  172)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  document  refers  to  the  social  war  ; that  the 
Tiburtines  had  cleared  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
taking  part  in  that  kagne,  and  were  in  consequence 
admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  at  the  same  time 
with  many  other  Latin  and  Etruscan  cities.  This 
conjecture  is  by  no  means  improbable.  If,  however, 
Tibur  received  the  franchise  before  the  civil  wars 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  the  latter  must  have  taken 
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it  away  when  ho  deprived  the  rest  of  the  muni- 
cipal cities  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  Anagnin 
(Cic.  pro  Don.  30).  but  it  was  probably  regained 
on  the  abdication  of  tlie  dictator.  The  treasure 
deposited  at  Tibnr  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  was 
appropriated  by  Oct  avian  during  his  war  against 
Lucius  Antonius,  when  so  many  other  temples 
were  plundered  at  Rome  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(App.  B.  C.  v.  24.)  From  this  period  we  have  no 
notices  of  Tibnr  till  the  time  of  the  Gothic  war 
in  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  During  the  siege  of 
Rome  by  Vitiges,  Belt  sari  us  placed  500  men  in  it, 
and  afterwards  garrisoned  it  with  Isaurians.  (Pro- 
cop. B.  G.  ii.  4.)  But  under  his  successor  Totila  a 
party  of  the  Tiburtines  having  introduced  the  Goths 
by  night  into  the  city,  the  Isaurians  fled,  and  the 
Goths  murdered  many  of  the  inhabitants  with  cir- 
cumstances of  great  cruelty  (/6.  iii.  10.)  Great  part 
of  tin?  city  must  have  been  destroyed  on  this  occasion, 
since  it  appears  further  on  (c.  24)  that  Totila  having 
retired  to  Tivoli,  after  a vain  attempt  upon  Home, 
rebuilt  the  fortress. 

At  present  there  are  hot  few  traces  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ancient  city  ; yet  there  are  certain 
points  which,  according  to  Nibby  ( Dintomi , iii.  p. 
186,  seq.),  enable  us  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
walls  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  and  thus  to  es- 
timate its  circnmference,  at  all  events  during  the 
time  of  its  subjection  to  the  Romans.  These  points 
are  determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
partly  by  existing  remains,  and  partly  by  positive  tes- 
timony. The  nature  of  the  ledge  upon  which  the  town 
is  built  shows  that  the  walls  must  have  traversed 
the  edge  of  it  towards  the  N.  and  E.:  and  this  as- 
sumption is  confirmed  by  some  remains.  The  two 
temples  commonly  known  as  those  of  the  Sibyl  and 
of  Drusilla  in  the  quarter  called  Castro  Vetere,  and 
the  evident  pains  taken  to  isolate  this  part,  indicate 
it  to  have  been  the  ancient  acropolis  or  arx,  and 
probably  the  Sicelion  of  Dionysius.  On  the  W.  the 
boundary  is  marked  by  some  remains  of  the  wall* 
and  of  the  gate  opening  on  the  road  to  Rome.  On 
investigating  this  track,  we  find  that  it  inclined 
inwards  towards  the  church  of  the  Annumia/a, 
leaving  out  all  that  part  now  occupied  by  the  Villa 
rf  Este  and  its  appurtenances.  From  that  church  it 
proceeded  towards  the  modem  gate  of  Santa  Croce 
and  the  citadel  built  by  Pope  Pius  II.  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  amphitheatre.  Thence  to  the  Anio 
two  points  serve  to  fix  the  direction  of  the  walls: 
first,  the  church  of  S.  Clemente , which  was  cer- 
tainly outside  of  them,  since,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Marzi,  some  sepulchral  stones  were 
discovered  there;  second,  the  church  of  S.  Vin- 
cenzo, which  was  certainly  within  them,  as  vestiges 
of  ancient  baths  may  still  be  seen  at  that  spot. 
From  the  fortress  of  Pius  II.  the  wall  seems  to  have 
proceeded  in  an  almost  direct  line  to  the  Anio  be- 
tween the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the  mo- 
dem gate  of  S.  Giovanni,  It  did  not  extend  to  the 
opposite  bank,  as  a small  sepulchre  of  the  imperial 
times  has  recently  been  discovered  there,  at  the  spot 
where  the  tunnel  for  diverting  the  Anio  was  opened; 
where  also  were  found  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge. 
Thus  the  plan  of  the  city,  with  the  abatement  of 
some  irregularities,  formed  two  trapeziums  joined 
together  ut  their  smallest  sides.  The  arx  also 
formed  a trapezium  completely  isolated,  and  was 
connected  with  the  town  by  a bridge  on  the  same 
site  as  the  present  one  of  S.  Martino.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  city,  including  the  arx,  was  about 
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8000  Roman  feet,  or  I $ miles.  The  remains  of  the 
wall  which  still  exist  are  of  three  different  epochs. 
The  rarest  and  most  ancient  consist  of  trapezoidal 
masses.  Others,  near  the  Porta  Romanes  or  del 
Colie , are  of  opus  incertum,  and  belong  to  the  time 
of  Sulla.  The  gate  itself,  though  composed  of  qua- 
drilateral mosses,  is  of  the  etyle  of  the  gates  of 
Home  of  the  age  of  Justinian.  From  the  nature  of 
the  place  and  the  direction  of  the  ancient  roads, 
Tibnr  must  have  had  five  gates;  namely,  three  to- 
wards the  W.,  one  towards  the  S.,  and  one  toward* 
the  E.,  without  couniing  that  which  communicated 
with  the  citadel;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Re- 
atina,  where  the  aqueduct  called  Anio  Vetns  began, 
their  names  are  unknown,  and  even  with  regard  to 
that  the  reading  is  doubtful.  (Front.  Aq.  p.  30.) 

The  ancient  remains  existing  at  Tivoli , to  all 
them  by  the  names  under  which  they  commonly 
pass,  are,  the  temple  and  portico  of  Hercules,  the 
temples  of  Vesta  and  Sibylla,  the  thermae  or  baths, 
the  two  bridges  and  the  little  tomb  recently  disco- 
vered, the  temple  of  T ussis,  the  villas  of  Miiecenaa, 
of  Varus,  &c. 

Tibur  was  famed  for  the  worship  of  Hercules,  and 
hence  the  epithet  of  Herculean,  so  frequently  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  Roman  poets  ( Prop.  ii.  32.  5 ; Sat. 
It.  iv.  224;  Mart.  i.  13.  1,  Ac.;  cf.  Stat.  Stic.  iii. 
1.  183.)  The  temple  of  that  demigod  at  Tibur  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  vast  temple  of  Fortune  st 
Praeneste,  the  most  remarkable  presented  by  any 
city  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Rome.  Thus  Strabo 
(£  c.)  mentions  the  Heracleum  and  the  waterfall  as 
the  distinguishing  features  of  Tibnr,  just  as  he 
alludee  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  as  the  principal 
object  at  Praeneste.  And  Juvenal  (xiv.  86,  wq.) 
censures  the  extravagance  of  Cetronius  in  building 
by  saying  that  his  villas  at  Tibur  and  Praeneste 
outdid  the  fanes  of  Hercules  and  Fortune  at  those 
places.  The  name  of  Heraclenm  used  by  Strabo  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  the  term  rifstvos  applied  to 
it  by  Stephanns  Ryzantinus,  show  that  it  embraced 
a large  tract  of  ground,  and  as  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  frequently  administered  justice  in  its  porticoes 
(Suet  Oct.  72),  they  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size.  It  possessed  a library,  which,  however,  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
decay.  (A.  Gell.  AT.  A.  xix.  5.)  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  had  a treasury.  There  was  also  an 
oracle,  which,  like  that  at  Praeneste,  gave  responses 
by  means  of  sortea.  (Stat-  Silv.  i.  3.  79.)  Some 
antiquaries  seek  this  vast  temple  behind  the  tri- 
bune of  the  present  cathedral,  where  there  are  some 
remains  of  a circular  cells  composed  of  materials 
of  a rbomboidal  shape,  thus  marking  the  tran- 
sition in  the  mode  of  building  which  took  place 
about  the  age  of  Augustus  from  the  opus  incertum 
to  the  opus  reticulatum.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  regard  these  vestiges  as  forming  part  of  a temple 
150  feet  in  circumference;  nor  wns  it  usual  to  em-t 
the  principal  Christian  church  on  the  foundations  of 
a heathen  temple.  Nibby  therefore  (IHntomi,  iii.  p. 
193),  after  acarefnl  investigation,  and  a comparison 
of  the  remains  at  PaUutrma  with  those  of  the  so- 
called  villa  of  Maecenas  at  Tiroli,  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard  the  latter,  which  will  be  described  further  on, 
ns  belonging  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Hercules. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  were  several  tem- 
ples to  that  deity  at  Tibur,  just  as  there  were  at 
Rome.  The  principal  one  was  doubtless  that  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules  Victor  Tiburs;  but  there  was  also 
one  of  Hercules  Saxanus,  which  will  be  described  by 
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and  by;  and  the  remains  at  the  cathedral  may  haTe 
belonged  to  a third.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however, 
that  the  Forum  of  Tibur  was  near  the  cathedral,  and 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Piazza  dtlT  Ormo 
and  its  environs,  as  appears  from  a Bull  of  Pope 
Benedict  VII.  in  the  year  978,  referred  to  by 
Ughclli  in  his  Italia  Sacra  (t.  i.  p.  1306),  and  co- 
ped by  Marini  ( Papiri  Diplomatic i,  p.  316).  In 
tliis  Bull,  the  object  of  which  was  to  determine  the 
rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Tivoli,  many 
places  in  the  town  are  mentioned  by  their  ancient 
names;  as  the  Forum,  the  Vicos  Patricius,  the  Eu- 
ripus,  the  Porta  Major,  the  Porta  Obscura,  the  walls, 
the  postern  of  Vesta,  the  district  of  Castrum  Vetus, 
&c.  The  round  temple  at  tho  cathedral  belonged 
therefore  to  the  Forum,  as  well  as  the  crypto-por- 
ticus,  now  called  Porto  di  ErcoU  in  the  street  del 
Pof/gio.  The  exterior  of  this  presents  ten  closed 
arches  about  200  feet  in  length,  which  still  retain 
traces  of  the  red  plaster  with  which  they  were  co- 
vered. Each  arch  has  three  loopholes  to  servo  as 
windows.  Tho  interior  is  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments or  halls,  by  a row  of  twenty-eight  slender 
pillars.  Traces  of  arabesque  painting  on  a black 
ground  may  still  be  seen.  The  mode  of  building 
shows  it  to  be  of  the  aame  period  as  the  circular 
remains. 

In  that  part  of  the  city  called  Castro  Veters, 
which  Nibby  identifies  with  the  arx,  are  two  temples, 
one  round,  the  other  oblong,  both  of  which  have 
been  variously  identified.  The  round  one,  a charm- 
ing relic  of  antiquity,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
temple  of  the  Sibyl.  We  know  that  the  tenth  and 
last  of  the  Sibyls,  whose  name  was  Albunea,  was 
worshipped  at  Tibur  (Varro,  ap.  Lactant.  de  Falsa 
JteL  i.  6;  cf.  Stsdrij  j)  T iSvvpria  bripan  ’AAiov- 
vala,  Suid.  p.  3302  Gaisf.);  and  Horace  evidently 
alludes  to  her  when  he  speaks  of  the  “ domus  Albu- 
neae  resonantis"  at  that  place.  ( Od.  i.  7.  1 2.)  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  therefore  that  she  had  a fane  at 
Tibur.  But  Nibby  is  of  opinion  that  the  epithet  of 
M resonantis,”  which  alludes  to  tho  noise  of  the  wa- 
terfall, is  inapplicable  to  the  situation  of  the  round 
temple  on  the  cliff ; for  though  it  immediately  over- 
hung the  fall,  before  the  recent  diversion  of  the  stream, 
the  cataract,  as  before  shown,  must  in  the  time  of 
Horace  have  been  lower  down  the  river.  This  ob- 
jection however,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  pressing 
a poetical  epithet  rather  too  closely;  nor  is  there 
anything  to  show  how  far  the  fall  may  have  been 
removed  by  the  catastrophe  described  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  Some  writers  liave  ascribed  the  temple  to 
Vesta,  an  opinion  which  has  two  circumstances  in  its 
favour:  first,  we  know  that  Vesta  was  worshipped 
at  Tibur,  from  inscriptions  recording  the  Vestal 
virgins  of  the  Tiburtini;  secondly,  the  temples  of 
Vesta  were  round,  like  the  celebrated  one  near  the 
Roman  forum.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this 
hypothesis,  the  Bull  of  Pope  Benedict  before  referred 
to  shows  that  the  district  of  Vesta  was  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  Hence  Nibby  (Dintomi, 
iii.  p.  205)  regards  the  building  in  question  as  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Saxanus.  We  know  that  round 
temples  were  sometimes  erected  to  that  deity,  as  in  the 
Forum  Boarium  at  Rome;  and  the  epithet  of  Saxanus 
is  applicable  to  the  one  in  question,  from  its  being  seated 
on  a rock.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Saxanus 
is  not  a usual  derivative  form  from  Saxum;  and  on 
the  whole  it  may  perhaps  be  as  satisfactory  to  follow 
the  ancient  tradition  which  ascribes  the  temple  to  the 
SibyL  It  is  of  the  style  called  peripteral,  or  bav- 
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ing  columns  all  round.  These  were  originally 
eighteen  in  number,  but  only  ten  now  remain,  of 
which  seven  are  isolated  and  three  are  built  into  the 
wall  of  a modern  structure;  but  in  such  a manner 
that  the  sides  towards  the  cell  are  visible.  The 
columns  are  of  travertino , of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  channelled:  hence  the  temple  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at  Rome. 
According  to  the  Bull  before  quoted,  it  was,  in  the 
10th  century,  a church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  the  adjoining  temple, 
which  was  dedicated  to  S.  George.  This  building 
is  also  principally  of  tranrtino.  It  has  four  columns 
in  front,  now  hidden  by  modem  bouses,  and  six  at 
each  side,  five  of  which  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
cel  la  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  circum- 
ference. Hence  it  was  of  the  style  called  prostyles 
tetrastylos  pseudo- peripteros.  The  columns  are  of 
the  Ionic  order.  From  an  inscription  found  near  it, 
some  writers  have  inferred  that  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Ca- 
ligula : but  the  style  of  building  is  considerably 
earlier,  and  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sulla.  Others  have 
called  it  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl.  Professor  Nibby 
(Dintomi,  iii.  p.  210)  started  a novel  hypothesis, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  temple  of  Tibullus,  or  Ti- 
bunms.  It  is  certain  that  tho  eponymous  founder 
of  the  city  enjoyed  divine  honours  in  it,  as  wo  see 
from  Horace  ( “ Tibumi  lucus,"  Od.  i.  7.  13)  and 
Statius  (**  ilia  recubat  Tibumus  in  umbra,”  Silv.  i.  3. 
74).  But  these  expressions  refer  to  a sacred  grove 
or  ripevot,  probably  with  a shrine,  or  perhaps  merely 
an  altar,  aud  therefore  situated,  in  all  likelihood,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  not  in  a narrow  crowded 
place  like  the  arx.  And  we  must  here  point  out  a 
little  inconsistency  into  which  the  learned  professor 
has  fallen  : for  whilst  he  objects  to  the  round 
temple  being  called  that  of  Vesta,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  withiu  hearing  of  the  waterfall,  when  that 
was  in  its  ancient  state,  yet  he  regards  tho  square 
one,  which  immediately  adjoins  it,  as  the  temple 
of  Tibumus,  because  it  was  close  to  the  cataract. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  for  the  present 
content  ourselves  with  one  of  tho  ancient  names  for 
this  building,  or  else,  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
safer  course,  leave  it  altogether  unidentified. 

The  catastrophe  of  1826  brought  to  light  the  re- 
mains of  a bridge  ; and  another  still  more  perfect 
one  was  discovered  in  1832,  in  the  progress  of  the 
works  for  diverting  the  course  of  the  river.  At  the 
same  time  the  workmen  came  upon  a small  tomb, 
between  the  Via  Valeria  and  the  banks  of  the  river, 
containing  several  skeletons  and  monumental  stones. 
Among  these  was  a cenotaph  to  Senecio,  who  was 
consul  for  the  fourth  lime  a.  d.  107,  and  several 
inscriptions.  Under  this  tomb  was  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, intended  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Anio 
among  the  adjacent  villas. 

There  are  no  other  remains  in  the  town  except 
some  fine  opus  reticulatum  et  lateritinm,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Andrea.  At  this  spot  were  discovered, 
in  1778,  Borne  large  and  handsome  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  also  the  pedestal  of  a statue 
to  Fur.  Maecius  Graccua,  with  an  inscription  con- 
necting it  with  some  embellishment  of  the  baths. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  thermae  were  si- 
tuated liere. 

Outside  the  city,  on  the  Via  Constantiana,  is  the 
building  known  as  the  temple  of  Tussis,  for  which 
appellation,  however,  no  authority  exists.  Extern- 
ally it  is  of  an  octagon  form,  but  round  inside. 
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Nibby  holds  that  it  is  not  anterior  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  its  construction  resembling  that  of 
the  villa  of  Maxcntius  on  the  Via  Appia.  Then* 
are  traces  of  painting  of  the  13th  century,  showing 
that  then,  if  not  previously,  it  was  a Christian 
church.  A little  further  on  we  come  to  an  inscrip- 
tion which  records  the  levelling  of  the  Clivus  Tibur- 
t inus  in  the  time  of  Constantins  and  Constana.  The 
name  of  the  latter  is  purposely  effaced,  no  doubt  by 
the  order  of  Mngnentiu*.  This  monument  was  dis- 
covered in  1736,  and  re-erected  by  order  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Tibur  at  the  same  spot  where  it  was 
found. 

The  delightful  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur 
caused  many  villas  to  be  erected  there  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  first 
Caesars,  as  we  see  from  the  writings  of  Catullus, 
Horace.  Propertius,  Statius,  and  oilier  pcets.  Of 
these  villas,  however,  of  which  we  shall  mention  only 
the  more  interesting,  there  are  but  few  remains,  and 
scarcely  any  that  can  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Tlie  most  striking  nre  those  commonly  called  the 
villa  of  Maecenas  on  the  $W.  side  of  the  town,  near 
the  CascaifUe.  Ligorio  was  the  first  who  called 
this  building  the  villa  of  Mneceuas;  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  assumption.  It  was  probably 
founded  on  a wrong  conception  of  a passage  in 
Horace  {OcL  iii.  29.  6.  scq.).  which  is  also  quoted 
by  Mr.  Cramer  {Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  60)  under  a misap- 
prehension that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  a residence 
possessed  by  Maecenas  at  Tibur,  instead  of  to  his 
town-house  on  the  Esquiline.  The  plan  of  this 
building  published  by  Marquez  and  Uggeri  is  correct. 
It  was  founded  on  gigantic  substructions,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  may  be  best  observed  on  the  N.  aide, 
or  that  towards  the  valley  of  the  Anto.  It  is  an 
immense  quadrilateral  edifice,  637 ) feet  long,  and 
450  broad,  Bin-rounded  on  three  sides  by  sumptuous 
porticoes.  The  fourth  side,  or  that  which  looks 
towards  Rome,  which  is  one  of  the  long  sides,  had  a 
theatre  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a hall  or  saloon  on 
each  side.  The  porticoes  are  arched,  and  adorned 
on  the  side  towards  the  area  with  half  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  Behind  is  a series  of  chambers.  An 
oblong  tamulns  now  marks  the  site  of  the  house,  or, 
according  to  Nibby,  who  regards  it  as  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  of  the  Celia.  The  pillara  were  of  traver- 
tine. and  of  a beautiful  Ionic  order.  One  of  them 
still  existed  on  the  ruins  as  late  as  1812.  This  im- 
mense building  intercepted  the  ancient  road,  for 
which,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  a vault  or  tunnel  was  constructed,  part 
of  which  is  still  extant.  Hence  it  gave  name  to  (lie 
Porta  Scum,  or  Obtcura,  mentioned  in  the  Bull  of 
Benedict,  which  it  contiuued  to  bear  at  least  as  late 
as  the  15th  century. 

To  our  apprehension,  the  plan  here  laid  down  is 
rather  that  of  a julace  or  villa,  than  of  a temple, 
nor  do  we  perceive  the  resemblance,  insisted  on  by 
Nibby,  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  chief  fane  of  Hercules,  the 
patron  deity  of  Tibur,  should  have  been  erected 
outside  the  town,  nor  would  it  have  been  a convenient 
spot  for  Augustus  to  administer  justice,  as  we  have 
mentioned  that  ho  did  in  his  frequent  retirements  to 
Tibur,  in  the  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Hercules. 
The  precincts  of  the  Forum  would  have  beeD  more 
adapted  to  such  a purpose.  But  if  that  emperor  so 
much  frequented  Tibur,  evidently  the  favourite  among 
all  his  country  retreats  (Suet.  1.  c.),  he  must  have 
had  a suitable  residence  for  his  reception.  Might 
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not  this  villa  have  been  his  palace  ? Nibby  himself 
observes  that  the  style  of  builJing  is  of  the  Augustao, 
or  transition,  period;  and  a subject  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  occupy  the  highroad  with  his 
substructions.  But  we  offer  this  notion  as  a mere 
conjecture  in  favour  of  which  w#  can  adduce  nothing 
but  its  probability. 

Catullus  had  a paternal  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tibur;  and  the  pretended  site  of  his  house 
is  still  pointed  out  in  the  valley  by  Monte  CatiUo. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  his  address  to  his  farm 
{Carm.  42),  that  it  was  more  distant  from  the  town, 
and  lay  at  a point  where  the  boundary  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Tiburtine  territory  was  uncertain. 
He  bitnself  wished  it  to  be  considered  as  in  the  Utter, 
probably  as  the  more  fashionable  and  aristocratic 
situation  ; but  his  ill-wishers  persisted  in  asserting 
that  it  was  Sabine.  Horace  liad  also  a residence  at 
Tibur,  besides  his  Sabine  farm;  and,  according  to 
his  biographer,  it  was  situated  near  the  grove  of 
Tibumua  (Suet.  Fit  Uor.);  but  whether  it  was 
at  the  spot  now  pointed  out,  near  the  hermitage 
of  5.  Antonio,  on  the  road  from  Tivoli  to  the  Cat- 
cateUe,  is  very  problematical,  the  remains  there 
being,  according  to  Nibby  ( Dintomi,  iii.  p.  221),  of 
a period  anterior  to  that  of  Horace.  Nibby  would 
identify  them  as  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Sallust, 
who,  if  we  may  trust  the  Dechmatio  in  Salluttruat 
(c.  7)  falsely  ascribed  to  Cicero,  had  a residence  at 
Tibur.  But  thia  is  mere  conjecture.  Equally  un- 
certain is  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Vopisrtu,  a poet  of 
the  age  of  Domitian.  of  which  Statius  has  left  us  a 
pretty  description  ( Sib . i.  3).  The  grounds  seem 
to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  from 
certain  particulars  in  the  description,  Nibby  (Dia- 
tomi,  iii.  p.  2 1 6)  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  the 
spot  near  the  place  commonly  assigned  to  the  villa 
of  Catullus  and  the  grove  of  Tiburnua,  in  the  valley 
between  M.  CatiUo  and  M . Peaehiavatore.  The 
Cynthia  of  Propertius,  whose  real  num-  was  H ostia 
(Appul.  A poL  ii.  p.  405,  ed.  Bossrha),  lived  and 
died  at  Tibur  (Prop.  iii.  30,  iv.  7.  85,  &c.);  so  that 
scarcely  any  place  was  more  associated  with  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Roman  poets.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  villa  of  Quintilins  Varus,  a little  fur- 
ther on  the  same  road,  is  rather  better  supported 
than  most  of  the  others.  Horace  alludes  to  the 
estate  of  Varus  at  Tibur,  which  appears  to  have 
lain  close  to  the  town  (Od.  i.  18.  2).  A tract  «o 
the  declivity  of  Monte  Petchiavatorc,  opposite  to  the 
CaacateUe,  bore  the  name  of  Qumtiliulo  as  far  back 
as  the  10th  century,  and  the  little  church  at  this 
spot  is  called  La  Madonna  di  Quint  iliolo,  an  appel- 
lation which  may  possibly  have  been  derived  trim 
the  family  name  ««f  Varus.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  a magnificent  villa,  in  which  marble  pavements, 
columns,  capitals,  statues,  consular  coins,  &c.,  have 
been  discovered,  and  especially,  in  1820,  two  beauti- 
ful marble  Fauns,  now  in  the  Vatican.  Just  below 
this  villa  is  the  Ponte  Actfuoria,  which,  as  well  u 
the  surrounding  district,  takes  its  name,  literally 
“ the  golden  water”  fmm  a beaatifully  clear  spring 
which  rises  near  it.  This  bridge  was  traversed  by 
the  primitive  Via  Tiburtina.  One  arch  of  it  still 
remains,  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  travertine 
Near  it  is  another  bridge  of  bricks  of  the  imperial 
times,  as  well  as  a modern  one  of  the  15th  century, 
but  none  of  these  are  at  present  in  use.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a rude 
wooden  bridge,  the  road  ascends  the  Clivus  Tibur- 
tinua  in  returning  towards  the  town.  Portions  of 
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the  pavement  arc  in  complete  preservation.  Under 
a rock  on  the  right  is  an  ancient  artificial  cave,  called 
by  the  local  antiquaries  II  Tcrnpio  del  Mondo , but 
which  was  probably  either  a sepulchre,  or  one  of 
those  caves  consecrated  by  the  ancients  to  the  rustic 
tutelary  deities.  This  road  joins  the  Via  Conxtan* 
tia  before  mentioned,  leading  up  to  the  ruins  of  the 
so-called  villa  of  Maecenas. 

Outside  the  Porta  S.  Croce  is  a district  called 
Cardano,  a corruption  of  the  name  of  Cassianum 
which  it  bore  in  the  10th  century,  derived  from  a 
magnificent  villa  of  the  gens  Cassia  which  was  si- 
tuated in  it.  In  the  time  of  Zappi,  in  the  16th1 
century,  a great  part  of  this  building  was  extant. 
The  splendour  of  this  residence  is  attested  by  the 
numerous  beautiful  statues  found  there,  many  of 
which  were  acquired  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  and  now 
adorn  the  Vatican.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur 
are  also  the  remains  of  several  aqueducts,  as  the 
Anio  Vet  us,  the  Aqua  Murcia,  and  the  Aqua  Claudia. 
The  ruins  of  the  sumptuous  villa  of  Hadrian  lie  | 
about  2 miles  S.  of  the  town.  A description  of  it  ! 
would  be  too  long  for  this  place,  and  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that,  in  a circuit  of  about  8 miles,  it  embraced, 
besides  the  imperial  palace  and  a barracks  for  the 
guard,  a Lyceum,  an  Academy,  a fac-simile  of  the 
Poecile  at  Athens  and  of  the  Scra{«um  at  Alexan- 
dria, a vale  of  Tenipe,  a Tartarus,  a tract  called  the 
Elysian  Fields,  a stream  called  the  Euri pus, numerous  , 
temples,  Ac.  (Cf.  Nibby,  Viaggio  A ntiyuario , vol.  i. ; 

A nalisi  della  Carta  de  Dintomi  di  Roma,  v.  viiL  ; 
Gel  I,  Topography  of  Rome  and  tie  vicinity,  ed. 
Bunbury  ; Ant.  del  Rd,  Antichitd  Tibur  tine ; Ca- 
brale  and  F.  del  Re,  Della  Villa  e de'  Monumenti 
antichi  ilella  Cittii  e del  Tenritorio  di  Tivoli  ; Santo 
Viola,  Storia  di  Tivoli ; Keller,  De  vetere  cum  novo 
7 'ibure  comparato  : concerning  the  villa  of  Hadrian, 
Piero  Ligorio,  P Uinta  della  Villa  Tibur tina  ; Fea, 
ap.  Wiiu  b hunnrt.  ii.  j>.  379.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBURES  or  T1BURI  (T eiGovpuv  in  gen.,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 37),  a branch  of  the  Astures  in  Hi>pania 
Tarraconeusis,  whose  principal  town  was  Nemeto- 
briga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIC  HIS  (TecA),  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
placed  by  Mela  (ii.  5)  in  the  “ Ora  Surd  on  mn " 
[saicdonks].  The  Tichis  is  the  Tecum  of  Pliny 
(iii.  4).  The  Tet  and  the  Tech,  two  small  rivers, 
cross  the  territory  of  RouxtUlon  from  west  to  cast. 
The  Tichis  is  named  Illiberis  or  llleris  by  other 
writers.  [Iujrkris.]  [G.  L.] 

Tl'CHIUM.  [Teichium.] 

TICHIUSSA  (T uxtouaod),  is  mentioned  twice 
by  Thucydidee  (viii.  26,  28)  as  a fortified  place 
in  Caria  in  tbe  territory  of  Miletus.  Stephanus  B. 
speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Ttixi&*<raa,  and 
Athenaous  knew  it  under  the  name  of  T«x»oOj  (viii.  | 
p.  351.)  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  bav  of  Iassus.  [L.  S.j 

TICHOS  or  TEICHOS.  [Dymr.] 

T1CINUM  (Tlaivov:  Elk.  Ticineosis:  Pavia),  a 
city  of  Gallia  Transpodann,  situated  on  the  river 
Ticinua,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  about  5 
miles  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the 
Pados.  According  to  Pliny  it  was  founded  by  the 
two  tribes  of  the  Lnevi  and  Marici,  at  the  period  of 
the  first  Gaulish  immigrations  into  this  part  of  Italy. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  But  it  is  remarkab  e that  no 
mention  is  found  of  any  town  on  the  site  during 
the  operations  of  P.  Scipio  against  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  : 
218,  though  be  must  hare  crossed  the  Ticinus  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  the 
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city  afterwards  stood.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  rise  of  a town 
upon  the  spot  was  mainly  owing  to  the  existence  of 
a convenient  passage  across  the  river.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment Ticinutn  had  grown  up  into  a considerable 
municipal  town  before  the  chute  of  the  Republic, 
though  its  name  is  not  noticed  in  history.  But 
it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  repeat- 
edly figures  in  history  during  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  included  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  the 
Insabres,  and  would  naturally  be  so  reckoned,  though 
not  of  Insnbrian  origin,  as  soon  as  the  river  Ticinus 
came  to  bo  considered  as  the  boundary  of  that 
people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217;  PJin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  PtoL 
iii.  1.  § 36.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  Ticlnnm  in  history  is  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Drusns,  the  father  of  Ger- 
maniens,  when  we  are  told  that  Augustus  advanced 
as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet  his  funeral  procession. 
(Toe.  Ann.  iii.  5.)  Its  name  is  also  repeatedly 
mentioned  during  the  civil  wars  of  a.d.  69,  when 
its  position  on  tho  great  highroad  that  led  from  the 
foot  of  tbe  Alps  to  join  the  Aemilian  Way  at  Pla- 
centia, rendered  it  an  important  post.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a serious  sedition  among  the  troops  of 
Vitellius,  while  that  emperor  halted  there.  (Id.  But. 
ii.  17,  27,  30,  68,  8S.)  At  a later  period  it  was  at 
Ticinum  that  the  emperor  Claudius  (the  second  of 
the  name)  was  saluted  with  the  imperial  title,  while 
he  was  commanding  the  garrison  of  the  city.  (Viet. 
Cate.  33,  EpiL  34.)  It  was  there  also  that  Con- 
Btantius  took  leave  of  his  nephew  Julian,  whom  he 
had  just  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  Caesar.  (Ammian. 
xv.  8.  § 18.)  From  these  frequent  notices  of  Tici- 
num it  seems  probable  that  it  hail  already  risen 
under  the  Roman  Empire  into  a flourishing  muni- 
cipal town,  and  derived  importance  from  its  position, 
the  great  highroad  which  formed  the  continuation 
of  the  Aemilian  Way  from  Placentia  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  passing  through  Ticinum,  until  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  Mediolanum,  which  became 
the  Becond  capital  of  Italy,  made  it  customary  to 
proceed  through  that  city  instead  of  following  the 
direct  route.  (I tin.  AnL  pp.  283,  340,  347.) 

But  though  Ticinutn  was  undoubtedly  a con- 
siderable town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  that  empire  that  it  rose  to  the 
position  it  subsequently  occupied.  In  a.  d.  452, 
indeed,  it  had  sustained  a great  calamity,  having 
been  taken  and  devastated  by  Attila  (Joroand.  Get. 
42);  but  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  being  struck 
with  the  importance  of  its  position,  not  only  raised  it 
from  its  ruins,  but  erected  a royal  palace  there,  and 
strengthened  the  city  with  fresh  fortifications,  nntil 
it  became  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  this  part 
of  Italy.  It  consequently  bears  an  important  part 
in  the  Gothic  ware,  that  people  having  made  it  their 
chief  stronghold  in  the  north  of  Italy  (Proeop.  B.  G. 
ii.  12,  25,  iii.  1,  iv.  32,  Ac.),  in  which  the  royal 
treasures  and  other  valuables  were  deposited.  At 
the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion,  it  offered  a pro- 
longed resistance  to  the  arms  of  Alboio,  and  was  not 
taken  by  that  monarch  till  after  a siege  of  more 
than  three  years,  a.  d.  570  (P.  Diac.  IJist.  Lang.  ii. 
26,  27).  It  thenceforth  became  the  residence  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  die  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  continued  to  hold  this  position  till 
a.  d.  774,  when  Desidcrius,  tbe  Last  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  was  compelled  to  surrender  tbe  city  to  Charle- 
magne, after  a blockade  of  more  than  15  months. 
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From  this  time  Ticinurn  sank  again  into  the  con- 
dition of  an  ordinary  provincial  town,  which  it  has 
retained  ever  since.  Before  the  close  of  the  Lom- 
bard period  we  find  tliat  it  was  already  designated 
by  the  name  of  Pa  pi  a,  from  which  its  modern  appel- 
Lit  ion  of  Pavia  is  derived.  Paulua  Di  aeon  us  calls  it 
“ Ticinns  quae  alio  nomine  Papia  appeHatur”  (P. 
Diac.  ii.  15);  and  the  anonymous  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  gives  the  same  double  appellation  (Geogr. 
Ravenn.  iv.  30).  Tl>e  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  change  of  name  is  that  when  Ticinurn  became 
admitted  to  the  righta  of  a Roman  municipium  its 
inhabitants  were  enrolled  in  the  Papian  tribe,  a fact 
which  we  leant  from  inscriptions  (Grater,  Inter. 
p.  1093.  7;  Murat.  Inter,  p.  1087.  1,  p.  1119.  4), 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  city  came  to  be 
known  as  " Civitas  Papia,”  in  contradistinction  to 
Mediolanum,  which  belonged  to  the  Ufentine  tribe. 
(Aldini,  Antiche  Lapidi  Ticiwti , pp.  43 — 60.) 

The  modern  city  of  Pavia  contains  no  remains  of 
antiquity  except  a few  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions. 
These  confirm  the  municipal  condition  of  the  city 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  are  not  in  themselves 
of  much  interest.  (E.  H.  B.] 

TICINUS  (Throw : Ticino),  a considerable  river 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Pados.  It  has  its 
sources  among  the  high  Alps,  in  the  Mons  Adula  or 
Mont  St.  Gothard,  and,  where  it  first  emerges  from 
the  Alpine  valleys  forms  an  extensive  lake,  called 
the  Lacus  Vkkuani  s or  Logo  Maggiore.  Where 
it  issues  from  this  again  it  is  a deep,  clear,  ami 
rapid  stream,  and  flows  through  the  level  plains  of 
Lombardy , with  a course  of  above  60  miles,  passing 
under  the  walls  of  Ticinurn  (Pavia),  and  discharging 
its  waters  into  the  Padua  or  Po,  about  3 miles  below 
that  city.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  209,  v.  p.  217;  PUn.  ii. 
103.  a.  106,  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Throughout  this 
lower  part  of  its  course  (from  tl»e  Logo  Maggiore 
to  the  Po)  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden;  bat  the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current 
renders  the  navigation  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous. 
Its  banks  are  low  and  marshy,  the  river  being 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a belt  of  thickets  and 
marshy  woods.  This  character  of  its  banks  is 
noticed  by  ClAndian  (de  VI.  Cont.  Hon.  194),  while 
Silius  Italicus  alludes  to  the  beautiful  clearness  of 
its  waters.  (Sil.  Ital.  iv.  82.) 

The  Ticinus  appears  to  have  been  recognised  at 
an  early  period  as  the  boundary  between  the  Insubrians 
and  their  neighbours  the  Libicii  ami  Laevi  (Liv.  v. 
34,  35).  From  its  geographical  position  it  must 
always  have  presented  a formidable  barrier  to  any 
invader  advancing  into  Italy  after  having  crossed  the 
Cottian,  Graian  or  Pennine  Alpe,  and  for  this  reason 
its  banks  have  been  the  scene  of  many  successive 
battles.  Even  in  the  first  descent  of  the  Gaols  into 
the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  we  are  told  that  they 
defeated  the  Etruscans  in  a battle  near  the  river 
Ticinus  (Liv.  v.  34).  But  much  the  meet  celebrated 
of  the  contests  which  were  fought  on  its  banks  was 
tliat  between  Hannibal  and  P.  Scipio  in  u.c.  218, 
shortly  after  the  descent  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
into  Italy.  The  precise  scene  of  this  action  cannot, 
however,  be  determined;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
fought  on  tiie  W.  or  right  bank  of  the  Ticinus,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Padua,  and  probably  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Ticinurn  or  Pavia.  Livy  marks  it 
more  distinctly  os  being  within  5 miles  of  a place 
called  Victumvii  ( ?) ; but  as  no  other  mention  of  this 
obscure  name  occurs,  this  lends  us  no  assistance. 
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(Liv.  xxi.  45.)  The  narrative  of  Polybius  is  far 
from  clear  and  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion. Scipio,  who  had  hastened  from  I’bae  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  hearing  that  Hannibal  had  actu- 
ally crossed  the  Alpe  and  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  advanced  to  meet  him,  crossed  the  Padua 
by  a bridge  constructed  for  the  occasion,  and  after- 
wards crossed  the  Ticinus  in  like  manner.  After 
this,  Polybius  tells  us,  “ both  generals  advanced  along 
the  river,  on  the  side  facing  the  Alps,  the  Romans 
having  the  stream  on  their  left  band,  the  Cartha- 
ginians  on  their  right”  (iii.  65).  It  is  clear  that 
this  is  not  consistent  with  the  statement  that  the 
Romans  had  crossed  the  Ticinus  *,  as  in  ascending 
that  river  they  would  have  had  the  stream  on  their 
right,  unless  we  suppose  “ the  river”  to  mean  nut  the 
Ticinus  but  the  Padus,  which  is  at  least  equally 
consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  operations. 
Hannibal  was  in  fact  advancing  from  the  country  of 
the  Taurini>  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  be 
should  liave  turned  so  far  to  the  N.  as  to  be  de- 
scending the  Ticinus,  in  the  manner  supposed  by 
those  who  would  place  the  battle  near  Vigeramo  or 
Borgo  S.  Siro.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  river  in 
question  to  be  the  Ticinus,  the  words  of  Polybius 
above  quoted  would  necessarily  require  that  the 
battle  should  have  been  fought  oo  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ticinus,  which  is  at  variance  with  all  the  other 
particulars  of  the  operations,  as  well  as  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  The  battle  itself  was  a 
inert  combat  of  cavalry,  in  which  the  Roman  horse 
was  supported  by  a portion  of  their  light- armed 
troops.  They  were,  however,  defeated,  and  Scipio  at 
once  retreated  to  the  bridge  over  the  Padua,  leaving 
a small  body  of  troops  to  break  up  that  over  the 
Ticinus.  These  troops,  600  in  number,  were  cut  off 
and  mode  prisoners  by  Hannibal,  who,  however,  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  pursue  Scipio,  and  turned  up  the 
stream  of  the  Padus,  till  he  could  find  a point  where 
he  was  able  to  construct  a bridge  of  bouts  across  it. 
(Pol.  iii.  65,  66.)  Tbe  account  of  Livy  (which  b 
based  mainly  upon  that  of  Polybius,  though  he  must 
have  taken  some  points,  such  as  the  name  of  Vio- 
tumvii,  from  other  sources)  agrees  with  tbe  above 
explanation,  though  he  certainly  seems  to  have  trans- 
ferred what  Polybius  relates  as  occurring  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Ticinus  to  that  over  the  Padus.  It  appears 
also  by  hb  own  account  tluit  there  was  considerable 
discrepancy  among  lib  authorities  os  to  the  point  at 
which  Hannibal  eventually  crossed  the  Padus.  (Liv. 
xxi.  45—47.)  It  may  therefore  on  the  whole  be 
assumed  as  probable  that  the  battle  was  fuugbt  at  a 
short  distance  W.  of  tbe  Ticinus,  and  not  close  to  the 
hanks  of  that  river:  the  circumstance  that  Scipio  had 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus  just  before,  and 
advanced  from  thence  to  meet  Hannibal  will  explain 
why  the  battle  was  always  called  the  “pugna  ad 
Ticinurn”  or  “apud  Ticiuuin.” 

Two  other  battles  were  fought  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood before  the  dose  of  the  Roman  empire:  one 


• Polybius,  indeed,  does  not  distinctly  say  that 
the  Romans  crossed  the  Ticinus,  but  it  b implied  in 
hb  whole  narrative,  as  he  tells  us  that  the  consul 
ordered  a bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Ticinus  with 
the  purpose  of  crossing  that  river,  and  afterwards 
relates  their  advance  without  further  allusion  to  it 
(iii.  64,  65).  Bat  after  narrating  the  defeat  and 
retreat  of  Scipio,  he  says  that  Hannibal  followed 
him  as  far  as  tbe  bridge  on  the  Jirtt  river , which 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Ticinua.  {lb.  66.) 


TIERNA. 

In  a.d.  270,  in  which  the  Alemannl,  who  had  in* 
vaded  Italy,  were  finally  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian  (Viet.  Epit.  35):  the  oilier  iu  a.d.  352, 
between  the  rival  emperors  Magneutius  and  Con- 
stantins. ( Hi.  42.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIERNA  (called  by  Ptd.  A Itpva,  iii.  8.  § 10),  a 
town  of  Dacia  on  the  Danube,  opposite  to  the  castle 
of  Zeroes  ( Old  Orsova)  in  Moesia.  In  inscriptions 
we  find  it  called  Statio  Tiieroensia  (Murat,  p.  332. 
3;  Grwelini,  i.  p.  265);  in  the  Digest  (de  Cent. 
i.  8),  Colonia  Zernensium;  and  in  the  Not.  Imp. 
(c.  3),  Trans  Diernis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIFATA  (rd  Tupccnjvii  tyri,  Dion  Cass.:  Monte 
di  Maddaloni ),  a mountain  ridge  on  the  borders  of 
Campania  and  Sam ni uni,  only  about  a mile  from  the 
city  of  Capua.  It  is  one  of  the  last  outlying  masses 
of  the  A]«nnines,  and  is  a long,  narrow  ridge  of  no 
great  elevation,  but  above  12  miles  in  length  from 
K.  to  W.,  and  presenting  a bold  and  steep  mountain 
front  towards  the  Campanian  plain,  upon  which  it 
looks  directly  down.  The  name  was  derived  accord- 
ing to  Feet  us  from  the  woods  of  evergreen  oak  with 
which  it  was  covered,  “Tifata"  being  equivalent 
to  “ iliceta,”  though  whether  it  was  an  Oscan  or  old 
Latin  word,  we  are  not  told.  (Feat.  a.  v.  Tifata .) 
It  is  first  mentioned  during  the  war  between  the 
Sammies  and  Campanians  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  First  Satnnite  War.  On  that  occasion  the 
Samnites  in  the  first  instance  occupied  the  ridge 
itself  with  a strong  force,  and  afterwards  drew  out 
their  main  army  into  the  plain  below,  where  they 
» Km  defeated  the  Campanians  in  a pitched  battle. 
(Liv.  viL  29.)  Livy  calls  it  on  this  occasion  u Ti- 
fata, imminentes  Capuae  colies,”  and  elsewhere 
*montcm  iinminentem  Capuae”  (xxvi.  b\  which 
well  describes  its  character  and  situation.  It  was 
this  opportune  position  with  regard  to  Capua  and 
the  surrounding  plain,  that  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  Hannibal  as  a post  where  he  established  his 
camp  in  b.  c.  21 5,  and  from  whence  he  long  carried 
on  his  operations  against  the  various  cities  of  Cam* 
pania.  (Id.  xxiii.  36,  37,  39,  43,  xxvi.  5;  Sil. 
I tal.  xii.  487.)  At  a later  period  it  was  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Tifata  that  Sulla  defeated  the 
Marian  general  Norbanua,  b.  c.  83;  and  in  grati- 
tude for  this  victory,  he  consecrated  a considerable 
tract  of  territory  to  Diana,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  mountain.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  25.)  We  hence  learn 
that  tliat  divinity  had  a celebrated  temple  on  Tifata, 
and  the  “ Dianae  Tifatinae  fanum  ” is  noticed  also 
in  inscriptions  found  at  Capua.  From  one  of  these 
we  learn  that  the  consecrated  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  the  goddess  by  Vespasian.  (Orell. 
Inter.  1460,  3055.)  As  the  Tabula  marks  a sta- 
tion “ Ad  Dianae  ” near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  it  ii  probable  that  the  temple  was  situated  in 
that  neighbourhood.  ( Tab.  Pent.)  From  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped 
on  so  many  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Apennines, 
hod  a temple  also  on  Tifata,  to  which  it  gives  the 
name  of  Juris  Titatiuus.  It  is  placed  in  the  Tabula 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  ridge.  {Tab.  rent) 
Again  in  b.  c.  48  the  fastnesses  of  this  mountain 
ridge  afforded  a shelter  to  Milo  when  driven  from 
Capua.  (Dion  Casa.  xlii.  25.)  This  is  the  last 
time  its  name  is  mentioned  in  history,  and  it  is  not 
notioed  by  any  of  the  geographers  : in  the  middle 
ages  the  name  seems  to  have  been  wholly  forgotten ; 
and  the  mountain  is  now  called  from  a neighbouring 
village  the  Monte  di  Maddaloni.  Bat  the  descrip- 
tions of  Livy  and  Silius  Italicus  leave  no  doubt  of 
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the  identification.  It  is  indeed,  from  its  proximity 
to  Capua  and  the  abruptness  with  which  it  rises 
from  the  plain,  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  fea- 
tures of  this  part  of  Campania.  (E.  H.  B.j 

TIFERNUM  (Tfyepror)  was  the  name  of  two 
cities  or  towns  of  Cmbria,  which  were  distinguished 
by  the  epithets  Tiberinuin  and  Metaurense  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  19). 

1.  Tikkhnum  Tiberinum,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  considerable  place  of  the  name,  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modern  Citta  di 
Costello , in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  about  20 
miles  E.  of  Arezzo.  The  Tifemates  Tiberini  are 
enumerated  among  the  municipal  communities  of 
Umbria  by  Pliny  ( L c.);  but  our  principal  knowledge 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  the  epistles  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  wh:«e  Tuscan  villa  was  situated  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. For  this  reason  the  citizens  had  chosen 
him  at  a very  early  age  to  be  their  patron  ; and  in 
return  for  this  houour  he  had  built  a temple  there  at 
his  own  expense.  (Plin. Ep.  iv.  I.)  He  afterwards 
adorned  this  with  statues  ol'  the  various  Roman  em- 
perors, to  which  he  in  one  of  his  letters  begs  leave 
to  add  that  of  Trajan  (75.  x.  24).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Pliny’s  villa  itself  was  in  Etruria 
(whence  he  always  calls  it  his  Tuscan  villa),  while 
Tifernum  was  certainly  in  Umbria,  it  is  evident  that 
the  frontier  of  the  two  countries  ran  very  uear  the 
latter  place,  very  probably  as  that  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Riiuan  States  does  at  the  present  day,  between 
Citta  di  Costello  and  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.  The  po- 
sition of  Tifernum  on  nearly  the  same  site  with  the 
former  of  these  cities  seems  to  be  well  established  by 
the  inscriptions  found  there  and  reported  by  Cluverius 
(Cluver.  Jtal.  p.  624 ; Gruter,  Inter,  p.  494.  5). 
But  it  was  probably  situated  rather  further  from 
the  Tiber,  as  Pliny  describes  it  as  being,  like  Perugia 
and  Ocriculum,  “ not  far”  from  that  river  (Plin,  iii. 
5.  a.  9),  while  the  modern  Citta  di  Costello  almost 
adjoins  its  banks. 

The  precise  site  of  Pliny’s  Tuscan  villa  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  the  terms  in  which  he  describee  its 
position  {Ep.  v.  6)  will  apply  to  many  localities  on 
the  underfalls  of  the  Apennines  in  the  upper  Talley 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  it 
was  situated  (as  suggested  by  Cluverius)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro , about  10  miles 
N.  of  Citta  di  Costello , rather  than  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifernum.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  590.) 

2.  Tifernum  Mktaurknsk  wus  evidently,  as 
its  name  implies,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus.  Its  name 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among  ancient  writers  ; 
bat  it  is  found  in  several  inscriptions  (in  which  the 
citizens  are  termed,  as  by  Pliny,  Tifemates  Metau- 
renses),  and  the  discovery  of  these  at  S.  Angelo  in 
Vado  leaves  no  doubt  that  Tifernum  occupied  the 
same  site  as  that  town,  near  the  sources  of  the  Me- 
taurus, about  20  miles  above  Fossombrone.  (Forum 
Sempronii).  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  621 ; Orell.  Inter. 
3049,  3305,  3002.) 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  towns  above  mentioned 
is  the  Tifernum  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 53);  perhaps 
the  first  has  the  better  claim.  [K.  H.  B.] 

T1FERNUS  (♦IrepFOT,  Ptol.:  Biferno),  one  of 
the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Satnnium,  which  has 
its  sources  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  near  Bovi- 
anum  ( Bojano ),  in  a lofty  group  of  mountains,  now 
known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river  {Monte  Bi~ 
femo).  This  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called 
by  Livy  the  Tifeknus  Mono,  which  the  Sawnite 
4 H 4 
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army  bad  occupied  as  a stronghold  in  b.  c.  295  * but 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  position,  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  there  by  the  Roman  con- 
sul L.  Volutnnius  Flamma  (Liv.  x.  30,  31).  Upon 
two  other  occasions  during  tlie  Samnite  ware  Livy 
speaks  of  Tifemus  or  THernum  in  a manner  that 
would  leave  it  uncertain  whether  this  mountain  fast- 
ness is  meant,  or  a town  of  the  same  name  (Liv.  ix. 
44,  x.  14);  but  as  wc  have  no  other  mention  of  a 
town  of  Tifemum  in  Samnium,  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  in  all  these  cases  the  mountain  of  that 
name  is  meant.  The  group  thus  named  is  a part  of 
that  known  collectively  as  the  Monte  Matete, — one 
of  the  mast  conspicuous  mountain  masses  iu  Sam- 
nium. [Samnium.]  The  river  Tifemus  has  a course 
of  above  60  miles  from  its  source  to  the  Adriatic,  in 
a general  direction  from  SW.  to  NE.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  after  leaving  the  confines  of  Sam- 
nium, it  constituted  in  ancient  times  the  boundary 
between  Apulia  and  the  Frentant.  (Mel.  iL  4.  § 6; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 18, 
wheie  the  MSS.  have  Qtripvos  ; but  this  is  pro- 
bably a mistake  for  T i<p*proi.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

TIGAVA  CASTRA  (/<.  dnt  p.  38;  Tigavoe, 
Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; TYyaCo,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 26),  a fortress 
iu  Mauretania  Caes^iriensis,  between  Oppidum  Novum 
and  Malli&na,  variously  identified  with  El-Uerba , 
Cantor  a,  A bd-cl-Kader. 

TIGRA  (called  Tiyo  by  Procopius,  rle  Aed.  ir.  7), 
a fortress  in  Moesia  Inferior,  near  the  Danube,  and 
between  Sexantaprista  and  Appiaria  (/(in.  Ant.  p. 
222).  In  the  Not.  Imp.  it  is  called  Tegra.  Va- 
riously identified  with  Marotin  and  a place  near 
Olughisear.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGRANOCERTA  (to  TryporJwepro,  Strnb.  xi. 
pp.  522,  532;  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 22;  ij  TiypayoKtpra, 
Plut.  LucuiL  25,  Ac.),  literally,  the  city  of  Tigranes, 
since  ulpra  ( kert , gerd,  or  /carta ) meant,  in  the 
Armenian  dialect,  city  (Hesych.  iii.  p.  237).  The 
later  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes  on  an 
eminence  by  the  river  Nicephorius,  a city  of  con- 
siderable size  and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  in  a 
great  measure  populated  with  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians, taken  thither  by  force  from  Cappadocia 
and  Cilicia.  After  LucuUus  gained  his  victory  over 
Tigranes  before  its  walls,  he  caused  a great  part  of 
the  still  unfinished  towu  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
permitted  its  kidnapped  inhabitants  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Nevertheless,  the  town  continued  to 
exist,  though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  subsequently 
to  tli is  event.  (Cf.  Strab.  IL  cc.  and  xii.  p.  539,  xvi. 
p.  747;  App.  MitJtr.  67;  Plut.  LucuiL  25,  sqq.; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  50,  xiv.  24,  xv.  4;  Plin.  vi. 
9.  s.  10.)  It  has  been  variously  identified  with  the 
ruins  of  Seri  on  the  Chabur,  with  Mtjafurkm , and 
with  Amid  or  Anuuliah.  (See  Ainsworth,  ii.  p. 
361 ; St.  Martin,  i.  p.  173;  Ritter,  Erdk.  x.  p.  87, 
xi.  p.  106,  sqq.  ) [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGRIS,  a celebrated  river  of  Asia.  We  find 
various  forms  of  its  name,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  The  earlier  and  more  classical  Greek  form 
is  & T lypris,  gen.  Tiypijrot  (Herod,  vi.  20;  Xen. 
A nab.  iv.  1.  § 3;  Arr.  A nab.  vii.  7,  Ac.),  whilst  the 
form  6 Tiypif,  gen.  TiyptSof,  and  sometimes  Tiyptot, 
is  more  usual  among  the  later  writers.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  79,  xv.  p.  728;  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 7;  Plut.  LucuiL  22, 
Ac.)  Amongst  the  Romans  the  nom.  is  constantly 
Tigris,  with  the  gen.  Tigris  and  ace.  Tigrin  and 
Tigrim  among  the  better  writers  (Virg.  Eel.  i.  63; 
Lucan,  iii.  261;  Plin.  vi.  a,  9;  Curt.  iv.  5,  Ac.); 
but  sometimes  Tigridis,  Tigridem  (Lucan,  iii.  256; 
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Eutrop.  ix.  18;  Ainm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 20,  Ac.) 
According  to  Pliny,  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  where  it  flowed  gently,  was  called  Diglito; 
but  lower  down,  w!»ere  it  moved  with  more  rapidity, 
it  bore  the  name  of  Tigris,  which,  in  the  Median 
language,  signified  on  arrow  (cf.  Strab.  xi.  p.  529 ; 
Curt.  iv.  9;  laid.  Or.  xii.  c.  2,  Ac.)  Josephus  (Aw/, 
i.  1,  2,  sq.)  and  Zonaras  (Arm.  i.  2)  mention  that  it 
bore  the  name  of  Diglad ; and  in  its  earliest  course 
it  is  still  called  Daghele , /Hike hie  or  Dadschla. 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  the  ancients 
the  Tigris  rose  in  Armenia  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1.  § 3; 
Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  80;  Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31 ; Ptol. 
L c.,  Ac.).  Diodorus,  indeed,  places  its  sources  in 
the  territory  of  the  Uxii  in  Persia  (xvii.  67);  but 
he  has  here  confounded  the  Tigris  with  the  Pasi- 
tigris.  Herodotus  (v.  52)  observes  that  there  were 
three  rivers  bearing  the  name  of  Tigris,  but  that 
they  did  not  spring  from  the  same  source;  one 
of  them  rising  in  Armenia,  another  in  the  country 
of  the  Matieui,  whilst  he  does  not  mention  the 
origin  of  the  third.  These  two  branches,  which  aro 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer,  ore  the 
more  western  and  proper  sources  of  the  Tigris  in 
Sophene,  to  the  NE.  uf  the  cataracts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  more  eastern  of  them  forms  the 
little  river  Nyinphius  or  Nyinpliaeua  (now  the 
Batman  Su  or  river  of  Miafurakin.')  The  union 
of  these  two  sources  forms  the  main  western  arm  of 
the  Tigris,  which  flowa  for  between  100  and  200 
miles,  first  in  a NE.,  then  in  a S.,  and  lastly  in  an 
E.  direction,  before  it  joins  the  main  eastern  branch 
of  the  river,  about  62  miles  EE.  of  Tigranucerta. 
The  authors  subsequent  to  Herodotus  do  not  notice 
his  correct  account  of  these  sources,  but  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  the  eastern  branch.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  521,  529)  this  ruse  iu  Mount 
Niphates,  at  a distance  of  2500  stadia  from  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  But  Pliny,  who  has 
written  in  most  detail  concerning  this  eastern  branch, 
describes  it  as  rising  in  a plain  of  Armenia  Major, 
at  a place  called  Elegosine  (vi.  27.  a.  31).  It  then 
flowed  through  the  nitrous  lake  of  A rethusa,  without, 
however,  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
lake,  and  after  losing  itself  at  a place  called 
Zcrunnda  (near  the  present  Hazur).  under  a chain  of 
the  Taurus  (the  Nimrud  Dagh ),  buret  again  from 
the  earth,  and  flowed  through  a second  lake,  the 
Tbospites.  After  emerging  from  this,  it  again  sank 
into  the  earth  with  much  noise  and  fuum  (cf.  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  746;  Prise.  J'erieg.  913;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6.  § 15,  Ac.),  and,  after  a subterranean  passage  cf 
25  miles,  reappeared  at  a place  called  Nymphaeum 
(cf.  Justin,  xlii.  3).  The  account  of  Strain),  how- 
ever, varies  very  considerably  from  the  preceding 
one  of -Pliny.  The  former  writer  mentions  only  one 
lake  (xi.  p.  529),  the  description  of  which  entirely 
resembles  Pliny’s  Arethusa,  but  which  Strabo  calls 
Arsene  or  Thopitis,  meaning  evidently  the  Tims  pi  tea 
of  Pliny,  the  present  IFire  in  To$p,  on  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  Ardschisch , with  which  the 
Tigris  is  in  reality  quite  unconnected.  Subsequently 
the  river  approaches  the  Euphrates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seleucia,  forming  in  this  part  of  its 
course  the  boundary  between  Assyria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  1 1)  and  Curtiua(v.  1) 
erroneously  represent  it  as  flowing  through  Media, 
which  it  does  not  even  touch.  Near  Seleucia,  it 
was  connected  with  the  Euphrates  by  means  of 
canals  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  7).  After  this,  it  again 
retires  from  the  Euphrates,  till  at  last,  bending  its 
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course  to  the  SW.,  it  completely  unites  with  that 
river,  at  a place  called  by  Pliny  ( L c .)  Digha,  1000 
stadia  abovo  their  common  embouchure  in  the 
Persian  gulf.  Many  of  the  ancients  were  aware  that 
the  two  rivers  joined  one  another,  and  had  a com- 
mon mouth  (Plin.  ib.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  79;  Procop. 
B.  P.  i.  17,  Sec.),  whilst  other*  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Euphrates  had  a separate  embouchure  (Oneei- 
critua,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Arrian,  Anab.  1.  c.; 
and  Jnd.  41;  Nearch.  p.  37,  Huds.).  But  even 
those  who  recognised  their  junction  were  not  agreed 
as  to  which  stream  it  was  that  received  the  other, 
and  whether  their  united  course,  now  the  Shat-eU 
Arab , should  be  called  Tigris  or  Euphrates.  Most 
writers  adopted  the  former  name,  but  Nearch  us  and 
Onesicritus  preferred  that  of  the  Euphrates  (cf. 
Arrian,  Indie.  41).  It  is  not  impossible,  however, 
that  the  Euphrates  may  at  one  time  have  had  a 
separate  mouth  (cf.  Plin.  L c.;  Ritter,  Erdk.  x.  p.  27). 
There  was  also  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  mouths  by  which  the  united  stream 
emptied  itself  into  the  Persian  gulf.  Its  western 
mouths  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  first  who 
caused  the  coast  to  the  \V.  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
accurately  surveyed  ; and  amongst  later  conquerors, 
Trajan  alone  penetrated  as  far  as  this  neighbour- 
hood. Hence  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  Pliny 
(/.  c.),  speak  of  only  one  mouth,  the  breadth  of 
which  is  given  by  the  latter  at  10  miles.  Ptolemy, 
however,  mentions  two  mouths  (vi.  3.  § 2)  at  a 
distance  of  1}  degrees  apart,  which  is  confirmed  by 
Onesicritus  (ap.  Pbilostorg.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  7,  8), 
according  to  whom  the  island  between  these  mouths 
was  inhabited  by  the  Mesenl  But  probably  by  the 
eastern  mouth  was  meant  that  of  the  river  Eulaeua, 
the  present  Korun , one  arm  of  which  unites  with 
the  Tigris,  whilst  the  other  falls  into  the  sea  by  an 
independent  mouth.  This  river  was  also  called 
Pasitigris  by  the  ancients  (l Jaair  types,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
729).  that  is,  “the  little  Tigris,”  from  the  old 
Persian  word  pot,  signifying  “ small ; ” whence  also 
among  the  modem  Persians  it  bears  the  name  of 
Didjlohi- K udak,  which  means  the  same  thing. 
Hence  we  may  explain  how  the  united  stream  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  itself  was  throughout  its 
course  called  Pasitigris  by  some  writers  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Plin.  L c.);  whilst  others  regarded  the  Pasitigris  as 
quite  a separate  stream,  rising  in  the  territory  of 
the  Uxii,  and  disemboguing  into  the  Persian  gulf 
(Nearch.  ap.  Strab.  1.  c.;  Arrian,  I ml.  42;  Diodor, 
xvii.  67 ; Curt.  v.  3,  init).  This  last  view  would 
make  it  identical  with  the  present  Korun  (cf. 
Kinneir,  Mem.  p.  59 ; Goaselir^  Recherches,  tfc.  ii. 
p.  86,  sqq ; Vincent,  Pertpl  iii.  p.  67,  not  Ac.). 
The  other  affluents  of  the  Tigris  were  the  Nice- 
phorius  or  Centritis,  the  Zabatus  or  Lycua,  the 
Bumadus,  the  Caprus,  the  Tornadolus  or  Toros, 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Physcus  of  Xenophon 
(Anoh.  ii.  4.  § 25),  the  Gyndes  or  Debts,  the 
Choaspes,  and  the  Copratea,  which  fell  into  the 
main  stream  after  joining  the  Eulaeus.  All  these 
rivers  were  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
The  stream  of  the  Tigris  was  very  rapid,  and 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  529)  from  its  very  source; 
whilst  Pliny  (l  c.)  more  correctly  ascribes  this 
quality  only  to  its  lower  course.  It  was,  in  fact, 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  the 
Tigris  received  by  means  of  the  canals  which 
connected  it  with  the  Euphrates,  none  of  which  was 
returned  through  the  same  channel*,  owing  to  the 
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bed  of  the  Tigris  being  at  a lower  level  (Arrian, 
l.  c.\  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  28;  Strab.  L c.;  Hor.  Od.  iv. 
14,  46;  Lncan,  iii  256,  Sec.)  In  ancient  times 
many  dams  had  been  constructed  in  its  course  from 
Opis  to  its  mouth,  designed  to  retain  its  waters  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  adjoining  districts 
(cf.  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  2.  p.  171 ; Tavernier,  Voyages, 
t.  p.  185;  Niebuhr,  Heist,  ii.  p.  243).  These,  how- 
ever, were  all  cut  through  by  Alexander,  in  order 
to  improve  the  navigation,  which  began  as  high  up 
as  Opis  (Arrian,  i . c.;  Strab.  739,  sq.)  Between 
Mosul  and  the  confluence  of  the  greater  Zab , and 
3 hours' journey  above  the  latter,  there  still  remains 
an  ancient  dam  of  masonry  thrown  across  the  stream 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  x.  p.  5,  sqq.).  [T.  H.  D.] 
TIGUADRA,  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  opposite  the  town  of  Palma,  in  the  island  of 
Baleari*  Major.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a 11.)  [T.  H.  D.j 
TIGURINUS  PAGUS.  [Helveth.] 
TILADAE  (TiAd&u,  Ptol  vii.  2.  § 15),  a race 
who  lived  under  the  Mons  Maeandrus  in  Western 
India.  They  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Taluctae 
of  Pliny  (vi.  19.  s.  22).  [Talcotae.]  [V.J 
TLLAVEMPTUS(TiAaoy«^wTOi : Tagliamento), 
a river  of  Venetia,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Alps,  above  80  miles  from  the  sea,  and  after  tra- 
versing the  broad  plain  of  the  Friend,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  sea  between  Aquileia  and  Concordia. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol  iii.  1.  § 26.)  It  is  the 
most  considerable  river  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and, 
like  all  the  neighbouring  rivers,  is  subject  to  be 
swollen  by  floods  and  winter  rains,  so  that  it  leaves 
a broad  bed  of  shingle,  great  (art  of  which  is  dry 
at  ordinary  seasons.  The  name  is  found  in  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  same  river 
which  is  described  by  Strabo,  though  without  men- 
tioning its  name,  as  separating  the  territory  of 
Aquileia  from  the  province  of  Venetia,  and  which 
he  says  was  navigable  for  1200  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  This  last  statement 
is  indeed  a great  exaggeration;  bat  the  valley  of 
the  Togliamenlo  is  one  of  the  natural  openings  of 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  was  followed  by  the  line 
of  a Roman  road,  which  proceeded  from  Aqniiria 
by  Julium  Caroicura  ( Zuglio ) over  the  pass  of  the 
Monte  di  Sta  Croce  into  the  valley  of  the  GaiL 
[ALPE8,  p.  110.] 

Pliny  speaks  (l  c.)  of  a 44  Tilaventum  majns 
minnsque,”  bat  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  river  he 
meant  to  designate  under  the  latter  appellation. 
The  name  is  written  in  the  Tabula  44  Tiliabinte,” 
while  it  assumes  very  nearly  its  modern  form  in  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (Taliamentum,  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  36.)%  [E.  H.  B.] 

TILENE.'in  Gallia.  The  name  is  File  in  the 
Table,  or  Fiiena  as  some  say.  D’Anville  altered  it 
to  Tilene,  and  he  finds  the  plat  e on  a road  in  the 
Table  from  Andomatunum  (Langrts)  to  Cabil- 
lonum  ( Chollon-sur-Saone).  The  place  is  Til-le- 
Ch dte/iu,  the  Tile  Castrum  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Some  documents  of  that  time  have  Tiri  cast  rum  and 
Tricastel,  and  accordingly  the  place  is  vulgarly 
called  Tre-cfuUeau  or  Tri-chateau.  [G.  L.l 

TILPHOSSA  PONSl  [Bobotia,  p.  412,  a.] 
TILPHO'SSIUM  or  TILPHOSSAEUM.  [Bok- 
otia,  p.  412,  a.] 

TILURIUM  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31),  or  Tiluki 
Ports  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  337),  a place  in  Dalmatia,  on 
the  river  Tilurus.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Tribuliutn  of  Pliny  (iii.  22.  s.  26).  Now 
TrigL  [T.  ii.  D.J 
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TILURUS,  a river  of  Dalmatia  falling  into  the  f 
sea  near  Dalminiam.  (/ tin.  Ant.  p.  337 ; Tab.  Pent.') 
Now  the  Czettma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIM  AC  HUS,  a river  in  Upper  Moesia,  a tributary 
of  the  Danube,  which  it  joined  between  Dorticum 
and  Florentiana.  (Tim.  iii.  26.  a.  29:  Tab.  Pent.') 
Now  the  Timok.  [T.  II.  D ] 

TIMACUM  MAJUS  and  MINUS  (T^cutoy, 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 5),  two  towns  of  Moesia  Superior  si- 
tuated on  the  Timachus.  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ; Tab. 
Pent.)  One  still  exists  by  the  name  of  Timok;  but 
Mannert  seeks  the  larger  town  near  I peri  Jo,  and  the 
smaller  one  near  Geurgotratz.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TIMAL1NUM,  a place  in  Gallaecia  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensus  (I  I in.  Ant.  pp.  425,  430).  Variously 
identified  with  VUlartelmnnd  Fontaneira.  [T.H.D.] 
TIMA'VUS  (Tijuuwr:  Timao\  a river  of  Venetia, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea  between  Aquileia  and 
largest*,  about  12  miles  E.  of  the  former  city. 
Notwit hatanding  its  classical  celebrity,  it  is  one  of 
the  shortest  of  riven,  being  formed  by  copious 
sources  which  bunt  out  from  the  ruck  at  the  foot  of 
a lofty  cliff,  and  immediately  constitute  a broad  and 
deep  river,  which  lias  a course  of  little  more  than  a 
inile  before  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  Tliere 
cun  be  no  doubt  that  these  sources  are  the  outlets  of 
some  subterranean  stream,  and  that  the  account  of 
Posidonius  (op.  Strab.  v.  p.  215),  who  says  that  the 
river  after  a course  of  some  length  falls  into  a 
chasm,  and  is  carried  under  ground  about  130 
stadia  before  it  issues  out  again  and  falls  into  the 
sea,  is  substantially  correct.  Such  subterranean 
passages  are  indeed  not  uncommon  in  Camiola , and 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  what  particular 
river  or  lake  the  waters  of  the  Timavus  derive  their 
origin;  but  the  popular  notion  atiil  regards  them  us 
the  outflow  of  a stream  which  sinks  into  the  earth 
near  S.  Canzian,  about  13  miles  from  the  place  of 
their  reappearance.  (Cluver.  ItcU.  p.  193.)  The 
number  of  the  sources  is  variously  stated  : Virgil, 
in  the  well-known  passage  in  which  he  describes 
them  (Aen.  L 245),  reckons  them  nine  in  numher, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Mela;  while 
Strabo  speaks  of  seven;  and  this  would  appear  from 
Senrius  to  have  been  the  common  belief  (Serv. ad  Aen. 
1.  c.;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 3),  which  is  supported  also  by  Mar- 
tial, while  Claudian  follows  Virgil  (Mart.  iv.  25.  6; 
Claudian,  dc  VI.  Con*.  Hon.  198).  Cluverius,  on 
the  other  bund,  could  find  but  six,  and  some  modem 
travellers  make  them  only  four.  Strabo  adds  that, 
according  to  Polybius,  all  but  one  of  them  were  salt, 
a circumstance  which  would  imply  some  connection 
with  the  sea,  and,  according  to  Cluverius,  who 
described  them  from  personal  observation,  this  was 
distinctly  the  case  in  his  time ; for  though  at  low 
water  the  stream  issued  tranquilly  from  its  rocky 
sources,  and  flowed  with  a still  slid  placid  current 
to  the  sea,  yet  at  high  tides  the  waters  were  swollen, 
so  as  to  rush  forth  with  much  greater  force  and 
volume,  and  inundate  the  neighbouring  meadows: 
and  at  such  times,  he  adds,  the  waters  of  all  the 
sources  but  one  become  perceptibly  brackish,  doubt- 
less from  some  subterranean  communication  with 
the  sea.  (Cluver.  I tab  p.  194.)  It  appears  from 
this  account  that  Virgil’s  remarkable  expressions— 
44  Unde  per  ora  novem,  vasto  cum  murmure  montis 
It  mare  proruptum,  et  pda  go  premit  anra  sonanti  ” 

— are  not  mere  rhetorical  exaggerations,  but  hare  a 
foundation  in  fact.  It  was  doubtless  from  a refer- 
ence to  the  same  circumstance  that,  according  to 
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Polybius  (ap.  Strab.  L c.),  the  stream  was  called 
by  the  natives  “ the  source  and  mother  of  the  «a” 
( fujT ipa  rtj i SoAdmjs.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
communication  with  the  sea  has  been  choked  up, 
as  no  modern  traveller  alludes  to  the  phenomenon 
described  by  Cluverius.  Tl»e  Timao  is  at  present 
a very  still  and  tranquil  stream,  but  not  less  than 
50  yards  broad  close  to  its  source,  and  deep  enough 
to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
Hence  it  is  justly  called  by  Virgil  “ inagnus 
Timavus " ( EcL  viii.  6);  and  AuMinius  speaks  of 
the  “ aequo  reus  amnis  Titnavi  ” (C’.ar.  Urb.  xiv. 
34). 

Livy  speaks  of  the  **  la  cum  Timavi,"  by  which 
he  evidently  means  noth.ng  more  than  Hie  basin 
formed  by  the  waters  near  their  source  (Liv  xli. 
1):  it  wus  close  to  this  that  the  Homan  consul 
A.  Manlius  established  his  camp,  while  C.  Furios 
with  1 0 ships  appears  to  have  ascended  the  river 
to  the  same  point,  where  their  combined  camp  was 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Istrians.  According 
to  Strabo  there  was  a temple  in  honour  of  Diomed 
erected  near  the  sources  of  the  Timavus,  with  a 
sacred  grove  attached  to  it.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214). 
There  were  also  warm  springs  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  & 
Gioranni.  [E.  H.  II  J 

TIMOLAEUM  (T lyuoAoiW),  a fort  or  castle  on 
the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  40  or  60  stadia  to  the 
north  of  Climax,  and  100  or  150  stadia  from  Cape 
Carambis.  (Martian,  p.  71;  Anon.  PeripL  P.  JS. 
p.6.)  . [US.] 

TIMONTTIS  (Ttpctvrns'),  a district  in  the  in- 
terior of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  borders  of  Bithyniak 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  562;  PtoL  v.  1.  § 12.)  Pliny  (v. 
42)  mentions  its  inhabitants  under  the  name  of  Ti- 
moniacensee,  and  Stephanas  B.  knows  Tiinonium 
(T inJtyiov)  as  a fort  in  Paphlagonia,  from  which  the 
district  no  doubt  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

TINA  (Tim  or  TiWo,  PtoL  ii.  3.  § 5),  a river  on 
the  R.  coast  of  Britaunia  Homans,  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  it  and  Britanuia  Barbara,  and  still 
called  the  Tyne.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TINC0NC1UM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Itins. 
on  a road  between  Araricmn  (Bourgta)  and  Decelia 
(Diem).  In  the  Table  the  name  is  Tincollo.  The 
distance  in  the  Itins.  is  the  same  (xx.)  from  Ayx- 
ricum  to  Tinconcium  (Sancoins),  which  is  named 
Tinoentium  in  some  middle-age  documents.  The 
Itins.  do  not  agree  in  the  distance  between  Tincoo- 
cium  and  Decetia.  [G.  L.] 

TINFADI,  a place  in  Numidia,  22  miles  W.  of 
Thevetrte  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  33).  According  to  Lapis, 
the  ruins  on  the  Oued  Hrhia.  [T.  U.  D.j 

TINGENTEKA.  [TttA»am:cTA.] 

TINGIS  (T lyycr,  Strab.  iii.  p.  140,  and  Tlya, 
xvii.  p.  827 ; in  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 5,  Tiyyts  Kc uadptia), 
h very  ancient  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mauretania. 
Mela  (i.  5)  calls  it  Tinge,  Pliny  (v.  1.  s.  1)  Tingi. 
It  lay  60  miles  W.  of  the  promontory  of  Abyla 
(I tin.  Ant.  p.  9,  &c)  and  30  miles  from  Belo  on  tbe 
opposite  coast  of  Spain  (Plin.  L c.).  Mela  and  Pliny 
record  the  tradition  of  its  foundation  by  Antaeus, 
whilst  according  to  Plutarch  it  was  founded  by 
Sophax,  a son  of  Hercules  and  the  widow  of  Antaeus 
(Seri.  9).  In  that  neighbourhood  was  the  fabled 
grave  of  Antaeus,  and  his  skeleton  60  cubits  loug 
(Strab.  xvii.  829,  cf.  iii.  p.  422).  These  mytkio 
legends  serve  at  least  to  indicate  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  place.  (Cf.  Strab.  Lc.;  Solid,  c.  45.)  It 
l was  raised  by  Augustus  to  the  rank  of  a free  city 
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(Dion  Cum.  xlviii.  45) , and  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius became  a Roman  colony  (Plin.  L c .;  /tin.  Ant. 
8,  12)  and  the  capita)  of  the  province  of  Tingitana. 
It  was  also  a place  of  considerable  trade.  Now 
Tangier.  [T.  FL  D.] 

1TNIA  (T*v4a$:  Timid),  a small  river  of  Um- 
bria, falling  into  the  Tiber,  a few  miles  below 
Peru* i a.  The  name  is  given  by  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers to  the  affluent  of  the  Tiber  (one  of  the  first 
tributaries  which  that  river  receives),  but  at  the 
present  day  the  stream  called  the  Timia  loses  its 
name  after  its  junction  with  the  Topino , a more 
considerable  stream.  Four  small  rivers  indeed  bring 
down  tlieir  united  waters  to  the  Tiber  at  this  point : 
1,  the  Maroggia,  which  rises  between  Todi  and 
Spoieto,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Cti* 
tunno,  the  ancient  Clitumnus;  2,  the  Timia, 
which  joins  the  Clitumnus  near  Mevania  (Be- 
r agna);  3,  the  Topino,  which  descends  from  the 
Apennines  near  Nocera , and  turns  abruptly  to  the 
NW.,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Timia;  and 
4,  the  Ckiatcio,  which  joins  the  Topino  from  the 
N.  only  3 miles  from  the  point  where  it  falls  into 
the  Tiber.  Though  thus  augmented  from  various 
quarters  the  Tinia  was  always  an  inconsiderable 
stream.  Pliny  speaka  of  it  as  navigable  with 
difficulty  even  for  bouts,  and  Silius  Italicus  calls  it 
“ Tiniae  inglorius  humor.”  (SiL  Its),  viii.  452; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  *.  9;  St  rub.  v.  p.  227.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TINNE'TIO,  a place  in  Khaetia,  mentioned  only 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  277),  but  still  retaining 
its  ancient  name  in  the  form  of  7’meen.  [L.  S.] 
TINU'RTIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Itins. 
near  the  Stun le,  between  Cabillanum  (Ch&llon)  and 
Matisco  (Macon).  The  Antonine  Itin.  marks  51. P. 
xxL,  leugas  xiiii.  between  Cabillonum  and  Tinur- 
tium,  which  is  Tuumus.  The  Table  gives  only 
xii.,  which  appears  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  The 
two  Itins.  do  not  agree  in  the  distance  between 
Tinurtium  and  5latisco.  Spartianns  ( Vita  Septim. 
Sereri,  c.  II)  nays  that  Severus  defeated  Clodius 
Albimis  at  Tinurtium,  or  Trinurtiam,  for  the  reading 
is  perhaps  doubtful.  (Is.  Casaubon,  in  Aelium  Spar- 
tianum  notne).  Dion  (Ixxv.  c.  6),  Herodian  (iii.  7), 
and  Eutropins  (viii.  18)  speak  of  Clodius  Albinus 
being  defeated  by  Severus  at  or  near  Lugdunum 
(/ 'Afon ).  The  name  Tinurtium  appears  to  be  .«ome- 
times  miswritten  Tiburtium.  [G.  L.J 

TIORA  5IATIENA.  [Aborigines.] 
TIPARENU3,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Her- 
mioois  in  Argolia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
a.  19).  It  is  frequently  identified  with  <SJjt*Yzui ; bnt 
Leake  remarks  that  Ti parentis  has  no  appearance  of 
a Greek  name,  and  conjectures  that  it  is  an  error 
for  Tricarenus,  the  name  as  the  Tricrana  of  Pau- 
sanias  (ii.  34.  § 8)  ami  the  modern  Trlkhiri. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  465;  Ross,  Wanderunyen 
in  Griechenland , vol.  ii.  p.  21). 

T1PASA  (Tfwaira,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 5).  1.  A town  in 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  endowed  with  the  jus  Latii 
by  the  emperor  Claudios  (Plin.  v a 1)  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  colony  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  15).  It  lay 
between  Iconium  and  Caesarea  (/6.).  Procopius 
(B.  V.  ii.  10)  mentions  two  colnmns  nearTipaaa  in 
the  SE.  of  Mauretania,  which  had  on  them  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  the  Phoenician  language;  “ We 
are  fugitives  from  the  face  of  Joshua,  the  robber, 
and  his  son  Nave.”  Now  Tefeetad  or  Tejcsuh. 

2.  A town  in  Numidia,  on  the  road  from  Sicca 
to  Cirta  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  41).  Now  Ttfxsta  or  Ti- 
fcck.  [T.H.D.] 
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TIPHAE.  [SiriiAR.] 

TIPHSAH.  [Thapsacus.] 

TIPSUM  or  TIPSUS  (IL  Ziier.  p 569),  a place 
in  Thrace,  now  Sundukli  or  Karassivi , according  to 
Lapie.  [J.  R.] 

T I RIDA.  [Stabui.um  Diomedih.] 

TIRISSA  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6),  called  by  Arrian 
Ttrpurias  (Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  24),  and  in  the  Tab. 
Pent  Trisha;  a fortified  place  on  the  promontory  of 
Tirizia.  From  its  situation  on  this  bold  headland 
it  was  sometimes  called  simply  "A xpa  (Stepli.  B.  p. 
53;  liierocl.  p.  637),  and  hence  at  present  Eberm 
or  /Comma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

T1RISTASIS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Tfipioreurii, 
Scyl.  p.  28;  Tipltrraaif,  Epiat.  Phil,  ad  Ath.  ap. 
Dein.  p.  159,  R),  a town  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  Philip,  who  in  the  letter 
above  referred  to  complains  that  the  Athenian 
general  Diopeithes  had  taken  it  and  sold  its  inhabit- 
ants for  slaves  (b.  c.  340)  [Diopeithes,  Diet 
Biog .]  According  to  Choiseul,  its  site  is  still  occu- 
pied by  a village  bearing  the  same  name.  [J.  IL] 
TIR1ZIS  (Tipi(if,  Strab.  vii.  p 319),  a very  pro- 
jecting headland  of  Moesia  in  the  Pout  us  Euxiuue. 
The  name  varies,  being  written  Tlpi(a  in  Anuu. 
( Per  ip.  P.  Eux.  p.  13).  T ipnrrpis  or  T iptarpia  &*pn 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  § 8),  and  Tiristis  by  Mela  (ii. 
2).  Now  Cape  Gu/grad.  [T.  H.  1).] 

TIRYNS  (T Ipvrs:  Eth.  TipvvOtos:  the  name  ia 
perliaps  connected  with  ruflpit,  Lepsius,  Tyrrh.  Pe- 
lasger , p.  13),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Greece,  by  a short  distance  SE.  of  Argos,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  Epidaurus  (Paus.  ii.  25. 
§ 8),  and  at  the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  Nau- 
plia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  Its  massive  walls, 
which  hate  been  regarded  with  wonder  in  all  ages, 
are  said  to  have  l>een  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes, 
and  belong  to  the  same  age  as  those  of  Mycenae. 
(Paua.  ii.  16.  § 5,  ii.  25.  § 8,  vii.  25.  § 6,  ix.  36.  § 
5;  Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  vii.  56.  s.  57.)  Hence  Homer 
calls  the  city  Tlpwt  r ttxiitoaa.  (ZL  ii.  559.) 
Pindar  speaks  of  the  KwcAwwia  epidvpa  of  Tiryns 
(Fragm.  642,  od.  Bockh),  and  Pausanias  says  that 
the  wails  are  not  leas  worthy  of  admiration  than  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  (ix.  36.  § 5.)  In  another  pas- 
sage ho  describes  the  walls  as  consisting  of  wide 
masses  of  stone  (apyol  \l$oi),  of  such  a size,  that  a 
yoke  of  oxen  could  not  stir  the  least  of  them,  the 
interstices  being  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  to 
make  the  whole  more  compact  and  solid.  (Paus.  ii. 
25.  § 8.)  The  foundation  of  Tiryna  ascends  to  the 
earliest  mythical  legends  of  the  Argeia.  It  was 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Tiryns,  the  son 
of  Argus  (Pans.  ii.  25.  § 8),  and  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proetus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  372;  Paus.  ii. 
16.  § 2 ) According  to  the  common  tradition,  Me- 
gapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus,  ceded  Tiryns  to 
Perseus,  who  transmitted  it  to  his  descendant  Elec- 
tion. Alcmena,  the  daughter  of  Electryou,  mar- 
ried Amphitryon,  who  would  have  succeeded  to  tho 
crown,  had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus,  king 
of  Argos.  Their  ton  Hercules  afterwards  regained 
possession  of  Tiryns,  where  lie  lived  for  many  years, 
and  hence  is  frequently  called  Tirynthius  by  the 
poets.  (lies.  Scut.  81;  Pind.  OL  x.  37.  letkm.  vi. 
39;  Virg.  Am.  vii.  662;  Ov.  J let.  vii.  410.)  Al- 
though Tiryns  was  thus  closely  connected  with  the 
Heraciklse,  yet  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  Achaean  population  after  the  return  of  the 
Ucraclidae  uni  the  cou quest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
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Dorians.  The  strong  fortress  of  Tiryns  wm  dan- 
gerous to  the  neighboring  Dorian  colonj  of  Argos. 
After  the  dreadful  defeat  of  the  Argives  by  Cleo- 
menes,  their  slaves  took  possession  of  Tiryns  and 
held  it  for  many  years,  (Herod,  vi.  83.)  In  the 
Persian  War  the  Tirvnthians  sent  some  inen  to  the 
battle  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently 
their  city  was  taken  by  the  Argives,  probably  about 
the  same  time  as  Mycenae,  b.  c.  468.  The  lower 
city  was  entirely  destroyed ; the  citadel  was  disman- 
tled; and  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Epidaurus  and 
Halieis,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Hermionis.  (Strab. 
viiL  p.  373  ; Ephorus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  *AA nit ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II  ii.  559,  p.  286.)  It  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Stephanos  D. 
(a.  v.  Tlpvvs)  was  led  into  the  mistake  of  saying 
that  Tiryns  was  formerly  called  Halieis.  The  Ti- 
rynthians,  who  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  their 
escape,  were  removed  to  Argoe.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  § 8.) 
From  this  time  Tiryns  remained  uninhabited;  and 
wheti  Pausanias  visited  the  city  in  the  Becond  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  remains  of 
the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  beneath  them  towards 
the  sea  the  so-called  chambers  of  the  daughters  of 
Proetus.  No  trace  of  the  lower  city  appears  to  have 
been  left.  The  citadel  was  named  Licymna,  after 
l.icymnius,  son  of  Elect  ryon,  who  was  slain  at  Tiryns 
by  Tleptolenms,  son  of  Hercules.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  373; 
Pind.  01.  vii.  47.)  Hence  Statius  calls  the  marshes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns  41  stagna  Licymnia." 
(Theb.  iv.  734.)  Theophrastus  represents  the  Ti- 
rynthians  as  celebrated  for  their  luughing  propen- 
sities, which  rendered  them  incapable  of  attention 
to  serious  business  (ap.  A then.  vi.  p.  261,  d.). 

The  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns  are  now  called 
Paled  A ruipli.  They  occupy  the  lowest  and  flattest 
of  several  rocky  hills,  which  rise  like  islands  out  of 
the  plain.  The  impression  which  they  produce 
upon  the  beholder  is  well  described  by  Col.  Mure: 
u This  colossal  fortress  is  certainly  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  occupies  the 
table  summit  of  an  oblong  hill,  or  rather  knoll,  of 
small  extent  or  elevation,  completely  encased  in 
masses  of  enormous  stones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  one 
above  another,  into  the  form  alternately  of  towers, 
curtain  walls,  abutments,  gates,  and  covered  ways. 
There  is  not  a fragment  in  the  neighbourhood 
indicating  the  existence  of  suburb  or  outer  town  at 
any  period;  and  the  whole,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
dead  level  of  the  surrounding  plain,  produces  at  a 
distancs  an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of  the  hulk 
of  a man-of-war  floating  in  a harbour."  The 
length  of  the  summit  of  the  rock,  according  to  Col. 
Leake's  measurement,  is  about  250  yards,  the 
breadth  from  40  to  80,  the  height  above  the  plain 
from  20  to  50  feet,  the  direction  nearly  N.  and  S. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remains  more  or 
less  preserved.  They  consist  of  huge  masses  of 
stone  piled  upon  one  another,  as  Pausanias  describes. 
The  wall  is  from  about  20  to  25  feet  in  thickness, 
and  it  had  two  entrances,  one  on  the  eastern,  and 
the  other  on  the  southern  side.  “ In  its  general 
design  the  fortress  appears  to  have  consisted  of  an 
upper  and  lower  enclosure  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions, with  an  intermediate  platform,  which  may 
have  served  for  the  defence  of  the  upper  castle 
against  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  lower.  The 
southern  entrance  led  by  an  ascent  to  the  left  into 
the  upper  inclosure,  and  by  a direct  passage  lastween 
the  upper  inclosure  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  for- 
tress into  the  lower  indue  ure,  having  aloo  a branch 
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to  the  left  into  the  middle  platform,  the  entrance  into 
which  last  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  eastern  gate. 
Besides  the  two  principal  gates,  there  was  a postern 
in  the  western  side.  On  citl>er  side  of  the  great 
southern  entrance,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eastern  as 
well  as  in  the  southern  wall,  there  were  galleries 
in  the  body  of  the  wall  of  singular  construction.  In 
the  eastern  wall,  where  they  are  belter  preserved, 
there  are  two  parallel  j«assages,  of  which  the  outer 
has  six  recesses  or  niches  in  the  exterior  walL  These 
niches  were  probably  intended  to  serve  for  the  pro- 
tracted defence  of  the  gallery  itself,  and  the  galleries 
for  covered  communications  leading  to  towers  or 
places  of  arms  at  the  extremity  of  them.  The  pas- 
sage which  led  directly  from  the  southern  entrance, 
between  the  upper  inclosure  and  the  eastern  wall 
into  the  lower  division  of  the  fortress,  was  about  12 
feet  broad.  About  midway,  there  still  exists  an 
immense  door-post,  with  a hole  in  it  for  a bolt, 
showing  that  the  passage  might  be  closed  upon  oc- 
casion. The  lower  inclosure  of  the  fortress  was  of 
an  oval  shape,  about  100  yards  long  and  40  broad  ; 
its  walls  formed  an  acute  angle  to  the  north,  and 
several  obtuse  angles  on  tlie  east  and  west.  Of  ih* 
upper  inclosure  of  the  fortress  very  little  remains. 
There  is  some  appearance  of  a wall  of  separation, 
dividing  the  highest  part  of  all  from  that  next  to  the 
southern  entrance  ; thus  forming  four  interior  divi- 
sions besides  the  passages."  (Leake.)  The  general 
appearance  of  these  covered  galleries  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing  from  Cell’s  Itinerary. 
(Leake,  Marta,  vol.  ii.  p.  350,  seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in 
Greece,  v ol.  ii.  p.  173,  seq. , Curtius,  Pcloponnew, s, 
vol  ii.  p.  388,  seq.) 
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TISAEUM  (Tiaauov : Bardjoia ).  a lofty  moun- 
tain on  the  promontory  of  Acantium  in  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pognsaean  gulf,  on 
which  stood  a temple  of  Artemis,  and  where  in  b.  c. 
207  Philip  V.,  son  of  Demetrius,  caused  watch-tires 
to  he  lighted,  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  movements  of  the  Roman  fleet  (A poll.  Rhod. 
i.  568;  Val.  Flare.  ii.  6;  Polyb.  x.  42;  Liv.  xxviiL 
5;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  397.) 

TlSCANllS  (Jornand.  Get.  5),  or  Tybta  (lb. 
34;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  14);  a river  in  Thrace,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Danube,  the  modern  Theiss.  [T.HJJ.) 
TISEBARICE.  [Tkskiiarica.J 

Tl'SIA  (Turin:  Eth.  Turidnjs),  a town  of  tbs 
Rruttii,  mentioned  by  Appian  in  his  account  of  the 
operations  of  Hannibal  in  that  country.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  that  general  with  a Carthaginian  gar- 
rison, but  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  citizens  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  held  it  for  a short 
time,  but  it  was  soon  recovered  by  Hannibal.  (Ap- 
pian,  //nun.  44.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place 
which  is  called  Isia  by  Diodorus,  from  whom  we 
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learn  that  it  was  besieged  wit  hoot  success  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Italian  force*  during  the  Social  War. 
(Died.  xxxrii.  Exc.  Phot.  p.  240.)  On  both  occa- 
sions it  apjwars  as  a strong  fortress,  situated  appa- 
rently in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rheginm;  but  no 
other  mention  is  found  of  the  city,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed by  any  of  the  geographers,  and  must  probably 
have  ceased  to  exist,  like  so  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  Bruttium.  The  name  is,  however,  found  in 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  who  confirms  the  correct- 
ness of  the  form  Tbia,  found  in  Appian.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  r ) Its  site  is  wholly  uncertain.  (E.  H.  B.] 
TISSA  (Thrira,  Ptol.;  Tiff  ecu,  Steph.  B.:  Eth. 
Tiacnuos,  Tissicnsis,  Cic.,  Tissinensis,  Plin.),  a town 
in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  an- 
cient authors,  but  without  any  clue  to  its  position. 
As  its  name  is  cited  from  Philiatua  by  Steplianus  of 
Byzantium  («.  v.),  it  must  hare  existed  as  aSiculiau 
town  from  an  early  period,  but  its  name  is  not  found 
in  history.  Under  tire  Romans  it  continued  to  sub- 
sist as  a municipal  town,  though  a very  small  place. 
Cicero  calls  it  “ perparva  ft  tenuis  civitas,”  ami 
Silius  Italicns  also  ter.ns  it  “ parry  nomine  Tisse.” 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  38;  Sil.  Its!,  xiv.  267.)  It  is  again 
noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  towns  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  but  all  trace  of  it  is  subse- 
quently lost.  Tlie  only  clue  to  its  site  is  derived 
from  Ptolemy,  who  places  il  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aetna.  It  has  been  fixed  by  Clarerius  and  others 
on  the  site  of  tiie  modern  town  of  Randazso,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Aetna,  but  this  is  a mere  conjecture. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 12;  Clurer.  SiciL 
p.  308.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

TITACIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

TITANE  (Tirdrrj,  Pans. ; TItovo,  Steph.  B. 
t.  v. : Eth.  T irdvioi),  a place  in  the  Sicyonia,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  distant  60  stadia  from 
Sicyon,  and  40  from  Phlitta.  It  was  situated  upon 
tlie  summit  of  a hill,  where  Titan,  the  brother  of 
the  Sun,  is  said  to  Imre  dwelt,  nnd  to  hare  given 
his  name  to  the  spot.  It  was  celebrated  for  a temple 
of  Asclepius,  reported  to  hare  been  built  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclepius. 
This  temple  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pansanias, 
in  the  middle  of  a grove  of  cypress  trees,  in  which 
the  servants  of  the  god  attended  to  the  patients  who 
came  thither  for  the  recovery  of  their  health. 
Within  the  temple  stood  statues  of  Asclepius  and 
Hygieia,  and  of  the  heroes  Alexanor  and  Euarocrion. 
There  was  also  a temple  of  Athena  at  Titane,  situ- 
ated upon  a hill,  and  containing  an  ancient  wooden 
statue  of  the  goddess.  In  descending  from  the  hill 
there  was  an  altar  of  the  Winds.  (Pans.  iL  11.  §§ 
5—8,  ii.  12.  § 1,  ii.  27.  § 1.)  Stephan  us  B. 
(e.  e.)  refers  the  Ti rdvoti  t#  \tvna  Kapijra  of 
Homer  (//.  ii.  735)  to  Titane,  but  those  words  in- 
dicate a mountain  in  Thessaly.  [ Vol.  I.  p.  248,  b.] 
The  ntins  of  Titane  were  first  discovered  by  Ross. 
Leake  heard  that  there  were  some  ancient  foun- 
dations on  the  snmmit  of  the  hill  above  Lidpesi , 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Asclepius  at  Titane ; but  although  Hellenic 
remains  exist  at  this  site,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Titane  is  represented  by  the  more  important 
Paleokastron  situated  farther  S.,  and  a few  minutes 
N.  of  the  village  of  Voivdnda.  This  Paleokastron 
stands  upon  a projecting  spur  of  the  mountains 
which  run  eastward  towards  the  Asopus,  and  ter- 
minate just  above  the  river  in  a small  hill,  which 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  Hellenic  walls,  rising  to 
the  height  of  20  or  30  ft.  on  the  S and  SW.  side, 
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and  flanked  by  three  or  four  quadrangular  towers. 
On  this  hill  there  stands  a chapel  of  St.  Try ph on, 
containing  fragments  of  Doric  columns.  This  was 
evidently  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city,  and  here 
stood  the  temple  of  Athena  mentioned  by  Pansanias. 
The  other  parts  of  this  projecting  ridge  are  covered 
with  ancient  foundations  ; and  upon  this  part  of  the 
mountain  the  temple  of  Asclepius  must  have  stood. 
(Leake,  Moren , rol.  iii.  p.  354,  seq. ; Ross,  Heist? is 
im  Peloponues,  p.  49,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  seq.) 


PLAN  OP  TITANIC. 

A.  Village  of  FofvSnda. 

I.  Acropolis  of  Titane. 

1.  Temple  of  Asclepius  and  surrounding  Buildings. 

TTTANUS.  [AsTKtutiM.] 

TITARK'SIUS.  [Thesbalia,  p.  11G6,  a.] 
TITARUS.  [Thkwaua,  p.  1166,  a.] 
TITHOREA.  [Nkon.] 

TITHBO’NIUM  (TitpZru*  : Eth.  Ti&potPttis), 
a frontier  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  side  of  Doris.  Livy, 
who  calls  it  Tritonon,  describes  it  ns  a town  of  Doris 
(xxviii.  7),  but  all  other  writers  place  it  in  Phocis. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  together 
with  tlie  other  Phocian  towns.  It  is  placed  by  Pan- 
sanias  in  the  plain  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from 
Amphicleia.  The  site  of  Tithronium  is  probably  in- 
dicated by  some  ruins  at  MuUd  below  Verzana,  where 
a torrent  unites  with  the  Cephiasus.  (Herod,  viii. 
33;  Pans.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 11 ; Steph.  B. 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  87.) 
TITTHiUM.  [Epidaurus,  p.  841,  a.] 
T1TULCIA,  a town  of  the  Carpetani  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Eroerita  to 
Caesaraugnata  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438,  Ac.")  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  town  called  Tnovascia  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 57).  Variously  placed  near  Tor- 
rejon,  at  Getafe,  and  at  Btafona.  [T.  H.  D.j 
TITYRUS  (Tirvpof,  St  rah.  x.  p.  479),  a moun- 
tain in  the  NW.  part  of  Crete,  not  far  from  Cydonia. 
Upon  it  was  the  sanctuary  or  temple  called  Die- 
tynnaeum.  (Strab.  ib.)  One  of  its  spurs  formed 
the  headland  also  called  Tityrus  (Stadiasm  p.  302) 
or  Psacuin.  (Cape  Spada.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

T1US  or  TIUM  (T los  or  Tfor;  Eth.  Tioj/dr),  a 
town  on  tlie  coast  of  Bithynia,  or,  according  to  others, 
belonging  to  Paphlagonia.  It  was  a Greek  town 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Billaeus,  and 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  Paphlagonia  until  Prusias 
annexed  it  to  Bithynia.  (Memnon,  17  — 19;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19;  Marcian,  p.  70;  Arrian,  PeripL  P.  E. 
p.  14;  Anon.  PeripL  P.  E.  p.  2.)  In  Strabo’s  (xii. 
pp.  542,  543,  565)  time,  Tins  was  only  a small 
place  but  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Philetae- 
rus,  the  founder  of  the  royal  dynasty  of  Pergamum. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  1.)  There  arc  coins  of  Tins  as  lata 
as  the  reign  of  Gxllieuua,  on  which  tlie  ethnic  name 
appears  as  Tiaroi,  Ttlot,  and  Ttiavol.  (Sestini, 
p.  71 ; Eckhel,  ii.  p.  438.)  [L.  S.) 

TLOS  (TA»r  or  TAws),  on  ancient  and  important 
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city  of  Ltcml  It  is  not  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  we  know  from  Artcmidorua  (ap.  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  6G5)  that  it  was  one  of  the  six  cities  form- 
ing the  Lycian  confederacy.  Strabo  only  remarks 
further  that  it  wa*  situated  on  the  road  to  Cibyra. 
(Comp.  Plio  v.  28;  Ptol.  v.  3.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  a.  *». ; 
llierocL  p.  659.)  Until  recently  the  site  of  this 
town  was  unknown,  though  D' An  villa  had  correctly 
conjectured  that  it  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Xanthus.  Sir  C.  Fellows  was  the  first  mo- 
dern traveller  who  saw  and  described  its  beautiful 
remains,  the  identity  of  which  is  established  beyond 
a doubt  by  inscriptions.  These  ruins  exist  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Xanthus,  at  a little  distance 
from  its  eastern  bank,  almost  due  north  of  the  city 
of  Xanthus,  ami  about  5 miles  from  the  village  of 
Doover.  They  are,  says  Sir  Charles,  very  extensive, 
consisting  of  extremely  massive  buildings,  suited 
only  for  palaces;  the  design  appears  to  be  Roman, 
but  not  the  mode  of  building  nor  the  inscriptions. 
The  original  city  must  have  been  demolished  in  very 
early  times,  and  the  finely  wrought  fragments  are 
now  seen  built  into  the  strong  walls,  which  have 
fortified  the  town  raised  upon  its  ruins.  The  thea- 
tre was  large,  and  the  most  highly  and  expensively 
finished  that  he  had  seen;  the  seats  not  only  are  of 
marble,  but  tlic  marble  ia  highly  wrought  and  has 
been  polished,  and  each  seat  has  an  overhanging 
cornice  often  supported  by  lions’  paws.  There  are 
also  rains  of  several  other  extensive  buildings  with 
columns;  bnt  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  place 
is  the  perfect  honeycomb  formed  in  the  sides  of  the 
acro|iolis  by  excavated  tombs,  which  are  cut  out  of 
the  rock  with  architectural  ornaments,  in  the  form 
of  triangles,  &c.,  some  allowing  considerable  taste. 
(Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  237,  foil.,  Lycia,  p.  132, 
foil.,  where  some  of  the  remains  are  figured  and  a 
number  of  inscriptions  given.)  [L.  &] 

TMAHUS.  [Dodoma,  p.  783,  b.] 

TlfOLUS  (T^wA-or),  a mountain  range  on  the 
south  of  Sardes,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Hermns  in  the  north  and  the  Caystcr 
in  the  south,  and  being  connected  in  the  east  with 
Mount  Mcssogia.  It  was  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  a Lydian  king  Timolns,  whence  Ovid 
(Met.  vi.  16)  gives  this  name  to  the  mountain  it- 
self. Mount  Tmolus  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellent wine  growing  on  its  slopes  (Virg.  Georg,  ii. 
97 ; Sense.  Phoen.  C02;  Eurip.  Batch.  55,64;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  637 ; Plin.  v.  30).  It  was  equally  rich  in 
metals  ; and  the  river  Pactolus,  wliich  had  its  source 
in  Mount  Tmolus,  st  one  time  carried  from  it*  in- 
terior a rich  supply  of  gold.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  591, 
610,  625;  Plin.  xxxiii.  43;  comp.  Horn.  JL  ii.  373; 
Antch.  Pert.  50;  Herod,  i.  84,  93,  v.  101 ; Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 13;  Dion.  Per.  831.)  On  the  highest  summit 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  Persians  erected  a marble 
watch-tower  commanding  a view  of  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  625).  The  Turks 
now  call  the  mountain  Bouz  iMujh.  (Richter,  WalL 
fabrten,  pp.  512,  519.)  [L.  &] 

TMOLUS.  a town  of  Lydia,  situated  on  Mount 
Tmolus,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  great 
earthquake  in  A.  D.  19.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47 ; Plin.  v. 
30;  Euseb.  Ckrtm.  ad  Ann.  V.  Tib.;  Niccph.  Call, 
i.  1 7.)  Some  coins  are  extant  with  the  inscription 
TnuA*'nu>r.  (Sestiui,  p.  114.)  [ L.  S.J 

TO'BIUS  (Ttfioi  or  TovCtos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 5),  a 
river  on  the  western  coast  of  Britannia  Romans,  now 
the  Totey.  (T.  H.  D.] 

TOCAK  (Tiiceu),  a very  large  city  of  Numidia, 
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mentioned  only  by  Diodorus  (xx.  57),  is  perhaps  the 
same  aa  TrccA. 

TOCHAHI  (Tdxofoi,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 6),  a power- 
ful Scythian  people  in  Bartriana,  which  also  spread 
itself  to  the  E.  of  the  Jnxartes  over  a portion  of 
Sogdiarta,  and  even  us  far  as  the  borders  of  Serica. 
(Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  20;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 
57.)  [T.  H.  D ] 

T0C0L0SIDA  (ToaoAd<ri8o,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 14), 
the  most  southern  place  in  the  Roman  possession  in 
Mauretania  Tingitana.  {I tin.  Ant.  p.23)  Variously 
identified  with  Mag  ilia,  Fortin  near  Sidi  Caueni, 
and  Mergo  or  Amergo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOCOSANNA  (Ttwcotrclwa,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 2), 
a river  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  its  NE. 
end.  It  is  probably  that  now  called  the  river  of 
A rracan,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  near  its 
mouth  of  three  other  rivers.  (Lassen,  Map  of  Anc. 
India.)  [V]. 

TODUCAE(To8oiarcu,  also  AoTircu or  Tobovtetvts, 
Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 21),  a people  in  Mauretania  Caesarien- 
aia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ampsaga.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TOE'SOBIS  (Toiootis,  Ptol.il  3.  § 2),  a river  on 
the  western  coast  of  Britannia  Roman  a,  now  the 
Convoy.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOGARMAH.  [Armenia.] 

TOG1SONUS  (Bacchiglitme),  a river  of  Venetia, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  describes  it  as  flowing 
through  the  territory  of  Patavium.  and  contributing 
a part  of  its  waters  to  the  artificial  canals  called 
the  Fossiones  Philistinae,  as  well  ns  to  form  the 
port  of  Brnndnlns  (Plin.  Hi.  16.  s.  20.)  The 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Italy  have  changed  their 
course  so  frequently  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  iden- 
tify them  : but  the  moat  probable  conjecture  is  that 
the  Togisonna  of  Pliny  is  the  modern  Bacchiglume, 
one  arm  of  which  still  flows  into  the  sea  near  the 
Porto  di  Brondolo,  while  the  other  joins  the 
Brenta  (Medoocus)  under  the  walls  of  Padtjtut 
(Patavium).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TOLBIACUM,  in  North  Gallia,  on  the  road  from 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (Frier)  to  Colonia  Agrippina 
(Cologne).  The  distance  of  TolbUcum  from  Co- 
lonia is  xvi.  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  Tolbiacum  is 
Znlpich , south-west  of  Bonn , on  the  direct  road  from 
Trier  to  Cologne.  The  words  u vicus  supemornm  " 
or  “ vicus  supenorum,”  which  occur  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  Itin.  after  the  name  M Tolhiaco,”  have  not  been 
explained.  Several  writers  have  proposed  to  alter 
them.  Tacitos  (Hist.  ir.  79)  places  Tolbiacum 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Agrippi- 
nciuee  or  the  Colonia  Agrippina.  [G.  L.J 

TOLENTi'NUM  or  TOLLENTI'XUM  (Etk. 
Tolentinas,  atia:  Tolentino ),  a town  of  Picenum,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Flnsor  or  Ckienti,  about  12  mike 
Mow  Camerinum  ( Camermo ).  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Picenum,  and 
its  municipal  rank  is  attested  by  the  Liber  Colomi- 
arum,  which  mentions  the  “ager  Tolentinna,”  and 
by  inscription*.  (Plin.  iil  13.  s.  18;  Lib.  CoL  pp. 
226,259;  Orell./n*cr.2474;  Gruter,  Inter,  pp.  194. 
2,  410.  2.)  The  modern  city  of  Tolentino , which 
retains  the  ancient  site  os  well  as  name,  is  situated 
on  the  present  highroad  from  Rome  to  Ancona  ; but 
as  no  ancient  road  descended  the  valley  of  the  Flusor, 
the  name  is  not  fonnd  in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B] 
TOLE'NUS  ( Tttrano),  a river  of  Central  Italy, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  between  Carseoli  and 
the  lake  Fucinns,  flows  within  a short  distance  of 
tl»c  walls  of  the  former  city,  and  falls  into  the  Veli- 
nus  a few  miles  below  Kcatc-  Its  name  ia  men- 
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tionsd  only  by  Ovid  and  Oroeius,  in  reference  to  a 
great  battle  fought  on  its  banka  during  the  Social 
War,  between  the  Roman  consul  Rutilius  and  the 
Marsi,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  and  Rutilius  himself  slain.  (Ovid, 
Fast.  vi.  565;  Oroa.  v.  18.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

TOLK'RIUM  (ToAepior,  Steph.  B. : Eth.To\tpiros, 
Toleriensia:  Vaimontone  f),  an  ancient  town  of 

Latium,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  the  early 
Roman  history,  but  which  appears  to  have  ceased  to 
exist  at  an  early  period.  Its  name  is  found  in  the 
list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities 
which  formed  the  league  in  b.  c.  493  (Dionys.  v. 
61,  according  to  the  Vatican  MS.;  Niebuhr,  voL  ii. 
note  21):  and  it  is  again  mentioned  among  the 
places  taken  by  Coriolanns  at  the  head  of  the 
Vol.scian  army  in  B.c.  486  (Diouys.  viii.  17;  Plat. 
CorioL  28).  According  to  the  narrative  given  by 
Dionysius,  and  by  Plutarch  who  copies  him,  it  was 
the  first  place  attacked  by  Coriolanus  in  that  cam- 
paign, and  its  redaction  was  followed  in  succession 
by  that  of  Bola,  Labicum,  Pedum  and  Corbio.  It 
is  singular  that  no  mention  of  Toleriutn  occurs  in 
the  narrative  of  the  same  operations  by  Livy  (ii.  39), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  of  Trebiam, 
which  is  found  in  that  author  (for  which  the  best 
MSS.  give  Trebium),  is  a corruption  for  Tolerium,  a 
name  otherwise  little  known  and  therefore  liable  to 
alteration  by  copyists.  (Clurer.  Itcd.  p.  969  ; 
B-innann,  Alt  - Latinische  Chorogruphie \ p.  203.) 
The  only  other  notice  of  Tolerium  is  found  in  Pliny, 
who  enumerates  the  " Tolerienses  ” among  the  '*  jk>- 
puli”  of  Latium  who  had  formerly  shared  in  the 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount,  but  were  in  his  time 
utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  We  have  no  account 
of  the  period  of  its  destruction  or  final  decay  The 
only  clue  to  its  position  is  that  derived  from  the 
narratives  above  referred  to,  and  it  seems  very  doubt- 
ful how  far  we  are  justified  in  drawing  strict  topo- 
graphical inferences  from  such  relations.  It  may, 
however,  be  admitted  as  probable  that  Tolerium  was 
situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  Bola, 
Labicum,  and  Pedutn;  and  the  conjecture  of  Nibby, 
who  would  place  it  at  Vaimontone , derives  at  least 
some  support  from  the  circumstance  that  the  latter 
town  stands  just  at  the  source  of  the  river  Sacco, 
called  in  ancient  times  the  Trerus  or  Tolerus 
[Tawtcs].  The  name  of  Vaimontone , is  of  modem  | 
origin,  but  it  in  all  probability  occupies  an  ancient 
site:  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  walls  are  still 
visible,  os  well  as  some  remains  of  Roman  date, 
while  the  scarped  sides  of  the  rocks  which  surround 
it,  and  render  the  position  one  of  great  natural  strength, 
abound  in  ancient  sepulchres.  Gell,  however,  regards 
it  as  the  site  of  Vitellia  rather  than  Tolerium,  a 
conjecture  which  has  also  much  to  recommend  it. 
[Vitbi.ua.]  Vaimontone  is  5 miles  S.  of  Palestrina 
and  about  3 miles  beyond  Lugnano , on  the  line  of 
the  modern  Via  Latina,  and  26  from  Rome.  (Nibby, 
JJintomi,  vol.  iii.  pp  370,  377 ; Gell.  Top.  of  Home , 
p.  436;  Abeken,  Mi/tel- / talien,  p 76.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
TOI.E'TUM  (TwAij  ror,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 57:  Ktk. 
Tolutaui,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Ocelli,  Inter,  no.  980), 
the  capital  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispnnia  Tar- 
raconensis,  situated  on  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  rosd 
from  Emerita  to  Cnesaraugusta,  and  connected  also 
by  another  road  with  Latninium.  (//in.  Ant.  pp  438, 
446.)  It  was  a very  strong  town,  though  only  of 
moderate  site,  and  filmed  for  its  manufacture  of 
arms  and  steel- ware.  (Liv.  xxxv.  7,  22,  xxxix,  30; 
Giat.  Cyneg.  341;  cf.  Miuuno,  Diction,  viii.  p. 
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453.)  According  to  an  old  Spanish  tradition,  To- 
ledo was  founded  in  the  year  540  B.  c.  by  Jewish 
colonists,  who  named  it  Toledoch , that  is,  “ mother 
of  people,”  whence  we  might  perhaps  infer  a Phoe- 
nician settlement.  (Cf.  Minano,  l.  c ; Puente,  Tra~ 
vtU,  L p.  27.)  It  is  still  called  Toledo,  and  con- 
tains several  remains  of  Roman  antiquities,  and 
especially  the  ruins  of  a cirrus.  (Cf.  Florez,  Etp. 
Sagr.  v.  p.  22:  Puente,  i.  p 165,  seq.)  [T.  H.D.J 

TOLIAPIS  (ToXufwts,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 33),  a small 
island  on  the  K.  coast  of  Albion,  opposite  to  tha 
country  of  the  Trinobantes.  Sheppg  seems  the  only 
island  with  which  it  is  at  all  possible  to  identify  it; 
yet  it  lies  farther  S.  than  the  account  of  Ptolemy 
appears  to  indicate.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOLISTOBOGII,  TOLISTOBOGI,  or  T0L1S- 
TOBOII.  [Galatia.] 

TOLLENTI'NUM.  [Tolkstinum] 

TOLOBIS,  a coast  town  of  tlie  Ilcrcaones,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconeasis.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)  [T  H.D.J 

TO'LOPHON  (ToAo$Ktfi»:  Eth.  ToAo£a>iooj),  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  p<«*es»ing  a large  harliour 
according  to  Dicaearchua  (66;  comp  Thuc.  iii.  101 ; 
Steph.  B.  t.  r.).  According  to  Leake  it  occupied 
the  valley  of  KitelL  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
620.) 

TOLO'SA  or  THOLO'SA  (ToX<4<r<ra,  ToAwoa, 
TdAooa,  Dion  Casa,  xxsviii.  c.  32:  Eth.  Tolusates, 
Tulosenses,  Tolosani),  in  Gallia,  is  Touloute,  in  the 
department  of  Haute- Garonne,  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  Garonne. 

The  identity  of  Tolosa  and  Touloute  is  easily 
proved  from  the  Itineraries  and  other  evidence.  In 
Cneaar's  time  Tolosa  was  within  the  Roman  Provincia. 
(B.  G.  i.  10.)  When  Caesar  is  speaking  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Helvctii  to  migrate  into  the  conntry  of  the 
Sant  ones,  he  remarks  that  the  Santones  are  not  far 
from  the  territory  of  the  Toloaatea,  who  are  in  the 
Provincia.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  Provincia  if  tlie  warlike  Ilelvetii,  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  should  be  so  near  to  an  open 
country,  which  produced  a great  deal  of  grain. 
The  commentators  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
Caesar's  expression  about  the  proximity  of  the  San- 
tones and  the  Tolosates,  for  the  Nitiobriges  and 
Petrocorii  were  between  tlie  Santones  and  the  Tolo- 
sates;  but  Caesar  only  means  to  say  that  the  Hel- 
vetii  in  the  country  of  the  Santones  would  be  dan- 
gerous neighbours  to  the  Provincia.  In  Caesar’s 
time  Tolosa  and  Carcaso,  both  in  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne. \ were  fully  organised  as  a part  of  the 
Provincia  ; for  when  P.  Croesus  invaded  Aquitania, 
he  summoned  soldiers  from  the  muster-rolls  of  these 
towns  to  join  his  army.  ( B . G.  iii.  20.)  Toloia 
being  situated  on  the  neck  of  land  where  Gallia  is 
narrowest  [Gai.ua  Tkansai.pina,  Vol.  I.  p.  949] 
and  in  a position  easy  of  access  from  the  west, 
north,  and  east,  was  one  of  the  places  threatened  by 
the  Galli  in  the  great  rising  of  b.  c.  52 ; but  Caesar 
with  his  usual  vigilance  protected  the  province  on 
this  side  by  placing  a force  at  Tolosa.  (B.  G. 
vii.  7.) 

Tolosa  was  an  old  town  of  the  Volcae  Tcctosagea 
which  existed  probably  many  centuries  before  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  A great  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  was  collected  there,  the  gold  the 
produce  of  the  auriferous  region  near  the  Pyrenees, 
and  both  the  {irecious  metals  the  offerings  of  Gallic 
superstition.  The  treasure  was  kept  iu  chambers 
in  the  temples,  and  also  in  sacred  tanks.  Tills  is 
the  story  of  Pueidouius  (Strab.  »v.  p.  188),  who  had 
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travelled  in  Gallia;  and  it  is  more  probable  than 
tiie  tradition  that  the  gold  of  Tolosa  was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plunder  of  Delphi  by  Brennus  and 
his  men,  among  whom  it  is  said  there  were  some 
Tectosages  (Justin,  xxxii.  c.  3);  for  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  of  Brennus’  soldiers  got  bark  to 
Gallia,  if  wc  admit  that  they  came  from  Gallia. 
Tolo.sa  was  in  Borne  kind  of  alliance  with  Rome 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  97)  about  n.  c.  106  ; but  the 
Teutonea  and  Cimbri  at  this  time  had  broken  into 
Gallia,  and  fear  or  policy  induced  the  Tolosates  to 
side  with  them.  Q.  Serviliua  Caepio  (consul  b.  c. 
106)  made  this  a pretext  for  attacking  Tolosa, 
which  he  took  and  plundered  of  its  treasures,  either 
in  u.  C.  106  or  in  the  following  year.  This  act  of 
sacrilege  was  supposed  to  hare  been  punished  by 
the  gods,  for  Caepio  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri 
b.  c.  105,  and  his  army  was  destroyed.  (Lir.  Epit. 
67;  Orosius,  v.  15;  Gell.  iii.  9.)  The  treasure  of 
Tolosa  never  reached  Rome,  and  perhaps  Caepio 
himself  laid  hold  of  some  of  it.  However  this  may 
be,  the  u A uni  in  Tolosanuin”  became  a proverb. 
All  who  had  touched  the  consecrated  treasure  came 
to  a miserable  end.  It  seems  that  there  was  in- 
quiry made  into  the  matter  at  Rome,  for  Cicero 
(De  Sal.  Deorum , iii.  30)  speaks  of  a “ quaes tio 
auri  Toloaani." 

The  Tolosani  or  Toloaatss  were  that  division  of 
the  Tectosages  which  was  nearest  to  the  Aquitani. 
A place  called  Fines,  between  Tolosa  and  Carcaso, 
denotes  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Tolosa  in 
that  direction,  as  this  term  often  indicates  a terri- 
torial limit  in  the  Roman  geography  of  Gallia 
[Fimrs]  ; and  another  place  named  Fines  marks 
the  boundary  on  the  north  between  the  Toloaates 
and  the  Cadurci. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  Tolosa  among  the  Op- 
pida  Latina  of  Narbonensis,  or  those  towns  which 
lmd  the  Latinitas,  and,  as  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 9) 
names  it  a Colonia,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
was  made  a Colonia  Latina.  Tolosa  maintained  its 
importance  under  the  Umpire.  Ausonius  ( Ordo 
Sob.  Vrb.  xii.)  describes  Tolosa  as  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  of  great  circuit,  and  as  a populous  city, 
which  had  sent  out  inhabitants  enough  to  found 
four  other  cities.  The  name  Palladia,  which  Martial 
( Ep.  Lx.  101),  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  Ausonius 
give  to  Tolosa  appears  to  refer  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  liberal  arts  in  this  Gallic  city  — 

“ Te  sibi  Palladiae  antetulit  toga  docta  Tolosae.” 
(Anson.  Parent.  iii.  6 ; and  Common.  Profess. 
Burtlifj.  xvii.  7.)  [G.  L.J 

TOLOUS,  a place  of  the  Ucrgetcs  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Itm.  AnL  p.  391.)  Probably  Aluu- 
ton.  [T.H.D.] 

TO'MARUS.  [Doixjra,  p.  783,  b.] 

TOME'RUS  ( T6fjypo% , Arrian,  Ind.  24),  a river, 
or  rather  torrent  of  Gedrosia,  called  Tonberos  or 
Tomberos  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  25.  § 93,  ed.  Sillig.), 
and  Tubero  by  Mela  (iiL  7).  According  to  the  dis- 
tances in  Arrian,  this  river  is  the  Muklow  or 
HmguL 

TOMEUS.  [Messkwia,  p.  341,  b.] 

TOMIS  or  TOM  I (Td/ur,  Strab.  vii.  p.  319; 
Or.  Tr.  iii.  9.  33;  Geogr.  Rav.  ir.  6,  Ac.:  Td/ucu, 
Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 8;  Torni,  Plin.  ir.  11.  s.  18;  Stat. 
& i.  2,  255;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  227,  Ac.;  in  Mela,ii.  2, 
Totnoe:  we  also  find  the  Greek  form  T opei/s, 
Slo|ih.  B.  s.  v.\  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Enx.  p.  24),  n 
town  of  Lower  Moesia,  on  the  Euxine,  and  U«e 
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capital  of  the  district  of  Scythia  Minor  (Sozorn. 
//.  EccL  vii.  25;  Hieroc).  p.  637).  It  was  situated 
at  a distance  of  about  300  stadia  or  36  miles  from 
Intros  or  Istrupolis  (Anon.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p 12; 
/tin.  Ant.  p.  227),  but  according  to  the  Tab.  Pent. 
40  miles.  It  was  a Milesian  colony,  and  according 
to  the  legend  the  place  where  Medea  cut  up  her 
brother’s  body,  or  where  their  father  Aretes  got 
together  and  buried  the  pieces  (Or.  L c.;  Apollod.  i. 
9,  25;  Hygin.  Fab.  13.)  The  legend  is  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  town,  which, 
however,  is  still  better  known  as  the  place  of 
banishment  of  Ovid.  Now  Tomiscar  or  Jem  Pan- 
ffola.  [T.  H.  D.J 


com  or  TOMis  or  tomi. 

TO'MISA  (Tipiaa:  Eth.  Topunfrit,  Topurtvs,  a 
town  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia,  was  ceded  by  Lu- 
cullus  to  the  Cappadocians.  (Polyb.  xxxiv.  13; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  535,  xiv.  pp.  663,  664;  Steph.  B.  #.  r.) 
TONBEROS.  [Tomkruh.] 

TON  ICE.  [Nicokib  Dromub.] 

TONOSA,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  50  miles  from 
Sebastia,  still  called  Tonus.  ( IL  AnL  pp.  181,  182, 
212.) 

TONSUS,  or  TONZUS  (Tdwos,  7m,  ii.  22.  § 8 ; 
cf.  Lampr.  Flag.  7),  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Hebrus  in  Thrace.  It  rises  in  the  Hncmus  : its 
general  course  for  about  70  miles  is  almost  due  E. ; 
it  then  makes  a sudden  bend  to  the  S.,  and,  after  a 
farther  southerly  course  of  nearly  the  same  length, 
falls  into  the  Hebrus,  a short  distance  from  Hadriano- 
polis.  Now  Tttncza  or  Toondja.  [J.  R] 

TOPl'RIS  (Plin.  ir.  11.  s.  18;  Tamp'tt  orToxif- 
pist  Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  § 1 3),  or  Ton r vs  (/t  AnL  p.  321 ; 
in  p.  331,  it  is  corrupted  iuto  Otopisus  ; and  in 
It.  Hier.  p.  603,  into  Epyrus;  Tab.  Pent.;  TiHrvipor, 
Hierocl.  p.  634),  a town  in  the  SW.  of  Thrace,  a little 
NE.from  the  mouth  of  the  N«etus,and  a short  distance 
W.  of  Abdera.  In  the  time  of  Procopius  ( B . G.  iiL 
38)  it  was  the  first  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Thrace, 
and  is  described  as  distant  12  days’  journey  from 
Byzantium.  Very  little  is  known  about  this  place. 
In  later  times  it  was  called  Rliusion  ('Pofcrtor, 
Hierocl.  L c. ; cf.  Apospoetn.  Geo.  in  Hudson,  ir. 
p.  42  ; and  Anna  Comn.  p.  212),  and  was  the  seat 
of  a bishopric.  {Cone.  Chalctd.)  Justinian  rebuilt 
its  walls,  which  hail  been  demolished,  and  made  them 
stronger  than  before.  (Procop.  de  AetL  ir.  11.) 
According  to  Paul  Lucas  and  Boudoue,  the  modem 
Tosbur  occupies  its  site ; but  Lapie  identifies  it  with 
Kara-GiuemL  [J.  R] 

TOREA'TAE.  [Toretab.] 

TORECCADAE.  [Torktar.] 

TO'RETAE  (Top«Toi,  Steph  B.  s.  e.;  Dionys. 
Per.  682 ; Plin.  ri.  5 ; Mela,  i.  2 ; Arien.  Orb.  Terr. 
867)  or  TOREA'TAE  (TojmStoi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  495), 
a tribe  of  the  Maeotae  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Ptolemy 
(r.  9 § 9)  mentions  a T opin/dj  axpb  in  Asiatic 
Sarmatia;  and  in  another  passage  (iii.  5.  § 25)  h« 
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speaks  of  tlie  Toptioaxtou  as  a jeoplc  in  European 
Sarmatia,  who  are  perhaps  the  t-ame  ns  the  Toretae 
or  Toreatae. 

TORNADOTUS,  a small  river  of  Assyria,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vL  27.  s.  31),  and  a tributary  of 
the  Tigris.  It  is  probably  the  same  stream  as  that 
noticed  by  Xenophon  under  the  name  of  the  Physcus. 

( .1  nab.  ii.  4.  § 25.)  It  may  be  the  modern  Toma  | 
or  Odomeh.  Mannert  (vi.  2.  p.  317)  Likes  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Adiabas  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6);  but 
the  Adiabas  is  more  likely  to  be  that  elsewhere 
called  the  Zahntus  (now  Zdb).  TV.] 

TORNATKS,  an  Aquitanian  people,  whose  name 
is  preserved  in  Pliny  (iv.  19).  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  their  position,  unless  it  be  the  name  Tour- 
mu,  a small  town  on  the  Arros,  a branch  of  the 
AUow,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Tarbet,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Turba,  was  the  chief  place  of  the 
Bigerrione*.  [Bigkkkioxes.]  [G.  L.] 

TORONAICUS  SINUS.  [Toronx.] 

TORC/NE  (T optimj:  Eth.  T opwveuos),  a town  of 
Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  situated  upon  the  SW. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sithonia.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Torone,  a daughter  of 
Proeteua  or  Poseidon  and  Phoenice.  (Steph.  B. 
».  v.  T upcim}.')  It  was  a Greek  colony,  founded  by 
the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Chalcidians  in 
these  parts.  Hence  the  gulf  lying  between  the  pen- 
insulas of  Sithonia  and  Torune  was  generally  called 
the  Toronaean,  now  the  Gulf  of  Kaudndhra. 
(Topotvainbt  k6\*os,  Steph.  B.  r.  r.-Topcsnj;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 13;  Topwvutbs  koKxo%,  Strab  vii.  p.  330; 
Scymn.  Ch.  640;  Toronaicum  mare,  Liv.  xliv.  11 ; 
Toronaeus  sinus,  Tac  Ann.  v.  10.)  Like  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  these  parts,  Torone  furnished  ships 
and  men  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  bis  invasion  of 
Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  122.)  After  the  Persian  War 
Torone  came  under  the  dominion  of  Atbens.  In  n.c.  j 
424  a party  in  the  town  opened  the  gates  to  Brasidas, 
but  it  was  retaken  by  Cleon  two  years  afterwards. 
(Thuc.  iv.  110,  seq.,  v.  2.)  At  a later  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  subject  to  Olyntlms,  since  it  was 
recovered  by  the  Atheuian  general  Timotheua. 
(Diodor.  xv.  81.)  It  was  annexed  by  Philip,  along 
with  the  other  Chalcidiau  cities,  to  the  Macedonian 
empire.  (Diodor.  xvi.  53.)  In  the  war  against 
Perseus,  B.  c.  169,  it  was  attacked  by  a Roman 
fleet,  but  without  success.  (Liv.  xliv.  12.)  Theo- 
phrastus related  that  the  Egyptian  bean  grew  in  a 
marsh  near  Torone  ( ap . A then.  iii.  p.  72,  d.);  and 
A reheat  rat  us  mentions  a particular  kind  of  fish,  for 
which  Torone  was  celebrated  ( ap . A then.  vii.  p.  310, 
c.).  The  harbour  of  Torone  was  called  Cophos 
(K»<p«$\).  ur  “ deaf,"  because  being  separated  from 
the  sea  by  two  narrow  passages,  the  uoise  of  the 
waves  was  never  heard  there : hence  the  proverb 
Kanp6rtpui  tow  T optvvaiov  Ai^tVoj.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
330;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Zenob.  Prop.  Grate,  cent.  iv.  pr. 
68.)  This  port  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  one 
called  by  Thucydides  (v.  2)  the  harbour  of  the  Co- 
lophonians, which  he  describes  as  only  a little  way 
from  the  city  of  the  Toronaeans.  Leake  conjectures 
that  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Kunp&r  instead  of 
KoAoipo/yiuv.  It  is  still  called  Kufo,  and  Torone 
likewise  retains  its  ancient  name.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece , vol.  iii.  pp.  119,  155,  455.) 

TORYNE  (T opart),  Plut.  Ant.  62;  Topeenj,  Ptol. 
iii.  14.  § 5),  a town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  off 
which  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored  a short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Act ium,  seems  from  the 
vol.  n. 
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order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  to  have  stood  in  one 
of  the  bays  between  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Thyumis 
and  Sybota,  probably  at  Target.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  vol.  iii.  p.  8.) 

TOTTAEUM,  a place  in  Bithynia  of  uncertain 
site  (/(.  Ant.  p.  141 ; IL  IJieros.  p.  573,  where  it  is 
called  Tutaium  ; Concil.  Chalced.  p.  98);  but  some 
look  for  its  site  near  Geiveh , and  others  near  Kura- 
kaia.  [L.  S ] 

TOXANDRI.  These  inhabitants  of  North  Gallia 
are  first  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  a passage 
which  has  been  interpreted  several  ways.  Pliny’s 
Belgica  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  Scald  is 
(Schelde).  [Gallia  Tuans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  960.]  Pliny 
says:  “A  Scaldi  incolunt  extera  Tuxandri  pluribus 
nominibus.  Deinde  Mcnapii,  Morini.”  D’Anville  and 
others  explain  **  extern  H to  signify  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Schelde,  that  is,  north  and  east  of  this 
boundary;  and  Cluver  places  the  Tuxandri  in  the 
islands  of  Zeeland.  DAnville  supposes  that  they  took 
a part  of  their  territory  from  the  Mcnapii,  and  that 
this  newly  acquired  country  was  the  Campen  north 
of  Brabant  and  the  bishopric  of  Liege.  This  con- 
jecture is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  passage 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinua  (xvii.  8),  in  which  he 
says  that  Julian  marched  against  the  Fraud  named 
Salii,  who  had  dared  to  fix  themselves  on  Roman 
ground  “ apud  Toxiaudriam  locum."  The  geogra- 
phers who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Netherlands 
fix  Toxiandri  locus  at  Teuender  Lo , a small  place 
in  the  Campen  to  the  north  of  Brabant.  Ukert 
(G allien,  p.  372)  gives  a different  meaning  to  the 
word  “ extera.”  He  remarks  that  Pliny,  describing 
the  north  coast  of  Europe  (iv.  14),  says  : “ Toto 
autem  hoc  man  ad  Scaldim  usque  fluvium  Ger- 
manicae  accolunt  gentes,"  and  he  then  enumerates 
the  peoples  as  far  as  the  Scaldis.  Afterwards 
(c.  17)  he  adds  “a  Scaldi  incolunt,"  &c. ; and  a 
few  lines  further,  a word  * introrsus " is  opposed  to 
this  “extern”;  from  which  Ukert  concludes  that 
“ extera”  here  means  the  coast  country,  a meaning 
which  it  has  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (ii.  67, 
iv.  13).  After  describing  the  nations  which  occupy 
the  *•  extera,”  or  const,  Pliny  mentions  the  peoples 
in  the  interior,  ami  in  the  third  place  the  Germanic 
peoples  on  the  Rhine.  Accordingly  Ukert  concludes 
that  we  must  look  for  the  Tuxandri  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ghent  and  Bruges.  [G.  L.J 

TRAC  AN  A ( Tpanava , Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 27),  an 
inland  city  of  European  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.  D.l 
TRACHIS  or  TRACHIN  (T^S  Herod.,  Thuc., 
et  alii;  T pax‘*»  Strab.;  Eth.  T paxlnos).  1.  A city 
of  Malis,  in  the  district  called  after  it  Tracbiuia. 
It  stood  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  kit.  Oeta,  a little  to 
the  N.  or  rather  W.  of  Thermopylae,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  rocks  which  surrounded  the  plain. 
It  commanded  the  approach  to  Thermopylae  from 
Thessaly,  and  was,  from  its  position,  of  great  military 
importance.  (Herod,  vii.  176;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v ) The  entrance  to  the  Trachinian 
plain  was  only  half  a plethrum  in  breadth,  but  the 
surface  of  the  plain  was  22,000  plethra,  according 
to  Herodotus.  The  same  writer  states  that  the  city 
Trachis  was  5 stadia  from  the  river  Mela*,  and  that 
the  river  A*opua  issued  from  a gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  S.  of  Trachia.  (Herod,  vii.  198.) 
According  to  Thucydides,  Trachis  was  40  stadia 
from  Thermopylae  and  20  from  the  sea  (Thuc. 
iii.  92.)  Trachin  is  mentioned  in  Homer  as  one  of 
the  cities  subject  to  Achillea  (JL  iu  682),  and  is 
celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Hercules  as  the  scene  of 
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this  hero’s  death.  (Soph.  Track,  passim.)  It  be- 
came a place  of  historical  importance  in  consequence 
of  the  colony  founded  here  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  n,  c.  426. 
The  TrachiniaiM  and  the  neighbouring  Dorians,  who 
suffered  much  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Oetaean  mountaineers,  solicited  aid  from  the  Spar- 
tans, who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  a strong  colony  in  this  commanding 
situation.  They  issued  an  invitation  to  the  other 
states  of  Greece  to  join  in  the  colony  ; and  as  many 
as  10,000  colonists,  under  three  Spartan  oecists, 
built  and  fortified  a new  town,  to  which  the  name  of 
Hf.kacleia  was  given,  from  the  great  hero,  whose 
name  was  so  closely  associated  with  the  surrounding 
district.  (Thuc.  iii.  92;  Diod.  xii.  59.)  It  was 
usually  called  the  Trachinian  lleracleia,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name,  and  by 
later  writers  llerucleia  in  Phthiotis,  as  this  district 
was  subsequently  included  in  the  Thessalian  Phthio- 
1b.  (’HpdxA«a  v 4v  Tpaxwd?,  Xen.  Hell.  i.  2. 
§ 18;  Diod.  xii.  77,  xv.  57  ; 'HpaxAewrou  oi  4r 
T/mxoi,  Thuc.  v.  51  ; 'H.  ^ Tpexl*  KoXovnirn 
■vpArtpov,  St  rub.  ix.  p.  428;  Heracles  Trarhin  dicta, 
Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  14  ; H.  4 W<4ri8os,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 46.) 
The  new  colooists  also  built  a port  with  docks  near 
Thermopylae.  It  was  generally  expected  that  this 
city,  under  the  protection  of  Sparta,  would  become  a 
formidable  power  iu  Northern  Greece,  but  it  was  at- 
tacked from  the  beginning  by  the  Thessalians,  who 
regarded  its  establishment  as  an  invasion  of  their 
territory ; and  the  Spartans,  who  rarely  succeeded  in 
the  government  of  dependencies,  displayed  haughti- 
ness and  corruption  in  its  administration.  Hence 
the  city  rapidly  dwindled  down  ; and  in  B.  c.  420 
the  Heracleots  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
neighbouring  Thessalian  tribes,  aud  Xenares,  the 
Lacedaemonian  governor,  was  slain  in  the  battle. 
Sparta  was  unable  at  the  time  to  send  assistance  to 
their  colony ; and  in  the  following  year  the  Boeotians, 
fearing  lest  the  place  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  took  possession  of  it,  and  dismissed 
the  Lacedaemonian  governor,  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
conduct. (Thuc.  v.  51,  52.)  The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  regained  possession  of  the  place;  and  iu  the 
whiter  of  ».  c.  409 — 408,  they  experienced  here 
another  disaster,  700  of  the  Heracleots  being  slain 
in  battle,  together  with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmoat. 
(Xen.  Ileli  i.  3.  § 18.)  But,  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  lleracleia  again  rose  into  importance,  and 
became  the  head  quarters  of  the  Spartan  power  in 
Northern  Greece.  In  n.  c.  399  Heiippidas,  the  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  thither  to  repress  some  fac- 
tious movements  in  Heracleia;  and  he  not  only  put 
to  death  all  the  opponents  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  town,  but  expelled  the  neighbouring  Oetaeans 
and  Trachinians  from  their  abodes.  (Diod.  xiv.  38; 
l'olymen.  ii.  21.)  In  b.  c.  395  the  Thebans,  under 
the  command  of  Iamenias,  wrested  this  important 
place  from  the  Spartans,  killed  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison,  and  gave  the  city  to  the  old  Trachinian 
and  Oetaean  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  The 
walls  of  Heracleia  were  destroyed  by  Jason,  lest  any 
state  should  seize  this  place  and  prevent  him  from 
marching  into  Greece.  (Xen.  UelL  vL  4.  § 27.) 
At  a laser  time  Heracleia  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aetolians,  and  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
power  iu  Northern  Greece.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochns  at  Thermopylae,  b.  c.  191,  Heracleia  was 
besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Acilius  Glabrio,  who 
divided  his  army  into  four  bodies,  and  directed  his 
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attacks  upon  four  points  at  once  ; one  body  befog 
stationed  on  the  river  Asopus,  where  was  the  gym- 
nasium ; the  second  near  the  citadel  outside  of  tl>e 
walls  (extra  muros),  which  was  almost  more  thickly 
inhabited  than  the  city  itself;  the  third  towards  the 
Mai ntc  gulf ; and  the  fourth  on  the  river  Melas,  op- 
posite the  temple  of  Diana.  The  country  around  was 
marshy,  and  abounded  in  lolly  trees.  After  a siege  of 
twenty-four  days  the  Romans  succeeded  in  taking  the 
town,  and  the  Aetolians  retired  to  the  citadel.  On 
the  following  day  the  consul  seized  a rocky  summit, 
equal  to  the  citadel  in  height,  and  separated  from  it 
only  by  a chasm  so  narrow  that  the  two  summits 
were  within  reach  of  a missile.  Thereupon  the  Aeto- 
lians surrendered  the  citadel.  (Liv.  xxxri.  24.) 
Intake  remarks  that  it  seems  quite  clear  from  this 
account  of  Livy  that  the  city  occupied  the  low 
ground  between  the  rivers  Kamtnaria  (Asopus) 
and  Mavra-Neria  (Melas),  extending  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  as  well  as  a considerable  distance  into 
the  plain  in  a south-eastern  direction.  There  are  still 
some  vestiges  of  the  citadel  upon  a lofty  rock  above  ; 
and  upon  its  perpendicular  sides  there  are  many 
catacombs  excavated.  “ The  distance  of  the  citadel 
above  the  town  justifies  the  words  extra  mtrroe,  which 
Livy  applies  to  it,  and  may  explain  also  the  asser- 
tion of  Strabo  (/.  c.),  that  Heracleia  was  six  stadia 
distant  from  the  ancient  Trachis  ; for,  although  the 
town  of  Heracleia  seems  to  have  occupied  the  same 
position  as  the  Trachis  of  Herodotus,  the  citadel, 
which,  according  to  Livy,  was  better  inhabited  in  the 
Aetoiian  War  than  the  city,  may  very  possibly  have 
been  the  only  inhabited  part  of  Heracleia  two  cen- 
turies later.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
pp.  26 — 29.) 

2.  Sumamed  Phocica  (^  ♦wur^),  a small  city 
of  Phocis,  situated  upon  the  confines  of  BoetAia,  and 
on  the  road  to  Lebadeia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423  ; Paus. 
*•  »■  § *) 

TRACHONI'TIS  (Tpax*ririr,  Luke,  iii.  1 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  9,  B.  J.  iii.  3;  Plin.  v.  18.  s.  16; 
T pdxttr,  Joseph.  Ant  xiii.  1 6),  according  to  Joeephtis, 
a portion  of  Palestine  which  extended  in  a NE. 
direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  in  the  direction  of  Damascus,  having  the 
Syrian  desert  and  Aurunitis  on  its  eastern  frontier, 
Ituraea  on  the  S.,  and  Gaulanitis  on  the  W.  It  was 
considered  as  the  northern  portion  of  Peraea  (Tiepolo, 
i.  e.  ricpay  too  'lup&ayov,  Judith , i.  9;  Matth.  ir. 
25.)  According  to  Strabo,  it  lay  between  Damascus 
and  the  Arabian  mountains  (xvi.  p.  755);  and  from 
other  authorities  we  may  gather  that  it  adjoined  the 
province  of  Batanaea  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  20.  § 4),  and 
extended  between  the  Regio  Decapolitana  (Plin.  v. 
15)  as  far  S.  as  Rostra  (Euseb.  OnomasL  s.  r. 
Ituraea.)  It  derived  its  name  from  the  rough  nature 
of  the  country  (rpax»y,  i.  e.  rpaxoi  aal  vfTpcvS^r 
r6*ot);  and  Strabo  mentions  two  rpox»yes  (xvi. 
p.  755,  756),  which  Burckhardt  considers  to  be  the 
summits  of  two  mountain  ranges  on  the  mad  from 
Mekka  to  Dameucm,  near  the  Tillago  of  Al-Keseue, 
( Travels , p.  115.)  The  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis 
are  called  by  Ptolemy,  ol  Tpaxurneu  “Apa€*i  (v.  15. 
§ 26),  and  they  seemed  to  have  maintained  their 
character  fur  remarkable  skill  in  shooting  with  the 
bow  and  plundering  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  4.  § 2),  for 
which  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  they  in- 
habited, full  as  it  was  of  clefts,  and  holes  and  secret 
fastnesses,  was  peculiarly  well  suited  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xv.  10.  § 1.)  Trachonitis  belonged  originally  to 
the  tetrarchy  of  Philippus,  the  sou  of  Herod  the 
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Great  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  8.  § 1,  B.  J.  ii.  6.  § 3);  marked  as  10  miles  from  Philippi.  This  is  np- 
hut  it  subsequently  formed  port  of  the  dominion  of  pnrently  a corruption  of  “ Traolio  " since  numerous 
Herodes  A grippe.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  § 10,  B.  coins  (one  of  which  is  figured  below)  have  been  found 
J.  iii.  3.  § 5;  Philo,  Opp.  ii.  p.  593.)  near  Amphipolis  with  tho  inscription  TllAlAlHN. 

The  whole  district  has  been  recently  explored  and  Leake  conjectures  with  much  probability  that  the 
examined  with  niach  care  and  judgment  by  the  Rev.  j real  name  was  Tragilus,  and  that  in  the  local  form 
J.  L.  Porter  of  Damascus,  who  has  shown  that  the  of  the  name  the  T may  have  been  omitted,  so  that 
ancient  accounts  of  this  province,  properly  weiglied,  the  TPAIAIflN  of  the  coin  may  represent  the  Hcl- 
coincide  with  remarkable  accnracy  with  what  we  lenic  TpayiAlv*.  (Kckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  81  ; Leake, 
know  of  it  now.  According  to  him,  it  must  have  Northern  Greece , vol.  iii.  p.  228.) 
lieen  to  the  NW.  of  Batanaea,  and  hare  extended 
along  the  atony  tract  at  the  base  of  the  Jebel  Hau- 
rdn , as  Kenath  (now  Kunawat)  was  a city  of  Tra- 
cbon  (Euseb.  Onomast.  a.  r.  Canath ),  while  the 
Targums  extend  it,  though  improbably,  as  far  S.  as 
Ihwtra.  Mr.  Porter  observes  that  the  name  is  some- 
limes  applied  in  a more  general  sense  by  ancient 
writers,  so  as  to  include  the  neighbouring  provinces 
(as  in  Lube,  iii.  1,  where  the  “ Region  of  Trachonitis"  coin  of  tragilus  or  tuakucs. 

must  be  understood  as  embracing  Batanaea  and  TRAGU'RIUM  (Tpc tyovptoy,  fkrab.,  Ptol. ; Tpa- 

Auranitis;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  14.  § 4.)  lie  thinks,  yfiptoy,  Polyb.),  an  important  town  of  Dalmatia, 
too,  that  the  plain  on  the  western  side  as  far  aa  the  gjtuated  upon  an  island,  which  was  separated  from 
Jhij  road  was  embraced  in  Trachonitis,  and  likewise  mainland  by  an  artificial  canal.  According  to 
that  on  the  north  to  the  Jebel  KhiydraA , with  a the  Antonine  It  inerary,  it  was  distant  16  miles  from 
considerable  wetinn  of  the  plain  on  the  cut,  N.  of  ]>rartorium  and  13  from  Saknue.  I'liny  call,  it 
Ard-jd’Balhanyeh.  The  Arpob  of  Aumb.  xxxiv.  „ Tragoriutn  civiam  Romenoram,"  end  soys  that  it 
15*  1 King$,  ir.  13,  dec.,  Mr.  Porter cotwidere  to  be  was  celebrated  for  ita  marble.  Its  name  is  prw*rvcd 
the  tame  district  aa  Trachonitia,  the  Utter  being  the  in  tlw  Jmu.  (l'oltb.  xxxii.  18  ; Slrab.  1L 

Creek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  form.  (Porter,  Fite  ,Mi  v».  p.  315  j Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 14  ; Plin.  iii.  22. 
Year,  in  Damascm,  H.  pp.  259—262,  268—272;  , 26  M(.U,  j;.  3 . /,.  AnL  p.  272  ; Tab.  1’eut.  ; 

Robinson,  iii.  p.  907;  Ruasegger,  iii.  p.  279;  >\iner,  Q^r.  r#v.  iv.  16.) 

BibL  limluxtrtcrbuch . ) [V.]  TRAGUS.  * [Caphyak.] 

TRACHY.  [Orciiomknus,  p.  490,  a]  TRAIA  CAPITA  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  399),  more 

TRACTAR1,  a tribe  in  the  Chersonosus  Taunca  comcty  Jria  Capita  (Geog.  Rav.  v.  3),  since 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  26).  [ T.  H.  D.]  nfar  the  three  mouths  of  the  lberus,  a town 

TRAELIUS.  [Traoilhs.]  of  the  Cosetani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between 

TRAENS  or  THAIS  (Tpdeis  or  Tpdtrs,  -error : Dertosa  and  Tarraco.  Variously  identified  with 
Trionto),  a river  of  Bruttium  celebrated  for  the  san-  Tivisa  and  Torre  del  Aliya.  [T.  H.  D.] 

guinary  defeat  of  the  Sybarites  on  its  banks  by  their  TKAJA'NI  MUNIMENTUM,  a fort  or  castle 
rivals  the  Crotoniats,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  built  by  Trajan  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
the  city  of  Sybaris,  n.  c.  510.  (Iambi.  Tit.  Pyth.  Moenus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  tbe  Rhenus. 
§ 260.)  It  is  singular  that  the  banks  of  a stream  (Amin.  Marc.  xvii.  1 ) The  site  is  uncertain,  nor  is  it 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  s catastrophe  known  what  the  Munimentuin  really  was.  [L.  S.] 
should  be  again  selected  by  the  remnant  of  the  TRAJA'NI  PORTUS.  [Ostia.] 

Sybarites  who  were  expelled  from  the  new  colony  of  TRAJANO'POLIS  ( Tpdiav&KoKts ),  a town  in 
Thurii  shortly  after  its  foundation  [TnuRn]  for  the  Mysia,  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  tl>e 
site  of  their  settlement.  They,  however,  did  not  Thraemenothyritae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phrygia, 
remain  long,  being  expelled  and  put  to  the  sword  by  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §§  14,  15.)  Tbe  Cilician  city  of  Se- 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  whom  Diodorus  by  a linns  also  for  a time  bore  the  name  of  Tnrianopolis. 
remarkable  anachronism  calls  Bruttians,  apparently  [Skunus.]  [L.  S.J 

within  a few  years  of  their  establishment.  (Diod.  TRAJANO'POLIS (TpaiardwoAir),  an  important 
xiL  22.)  Tlie  name  of  the  river  is  not  found  in  town  in  the  S.  of  Thrace,  which  was  probably  founded 
any  of  the  geographers,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  by  or  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the 
of  its  being  tbe  one  still  called  the  Trionto,  which  time  when  Plotinopolis  was  founded,  to  perpetuate 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  a few  miles  E.  of  the  name  of  his  wife  Plotina.  Its  exact  site  api*ara 
Kotsann,  and  gives  name  also  to  an  adjoining  head-  to  be  somewhat  doubtful.  Some  authorities  describe 
land,  the  Capo  di  Trionto.  [E.  H.  B.]  it  as  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  near 

TRA'GIA  (T pay  la),  also  called  Tragiao  (Tpa-  the  pass  in  tbe  range  of  Mount  Rhodope,  through 
7«cu),  Tragia,  Tragaeae(T/x»7oJcu),or  Tragaea  (Tf>a-  which  that  river  flows,  and  about  40  miles  from  its 
yala).  a small  island  off  tbe  south  coast  of  Samos,  mouth.  Now  this  is  the  site  of  the  modern  Ori- 
near  which  Pericles,  in  b.  c.  440,  defeated  the  Su-  khova,  with  which  accordingly  it  is  by  some  ideuti- 
miana  in  a naval  engagement.  (Thucyd.  i.  1 16;  fled.  It  woukl  be  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this 
Plin.  iv.  71,  v.  135;  Plat.  Per.  25;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  with  the  various  distances  given  in  the  Itineraries: 
635;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.  T payola.)  Respecting  tlie  Tre-  e.  g.  Trajanopolis  is  stated  to  be  9000  paces  from 
garaeac  Salinae,  see  Halkmion.  [L.  S.]  Teinpyra,  and  29,000  frocn  Cyp»ela  ; whereas  tbe 

TRA'GIA  or  TRAGAEA.  [Naxos,  p.  406,  a.]  site  above  mentioned  is  nearly  equidistant  from  those 
TRA'GILUS  ( TpdyiXos  ; Etn.  Tpayi\*vs,  Steph.  assigned  to  Tempyni  and  Cypaela,  being,  however, 
B.  m.  r.),  a town  of  Macedonia,  and  doubtless  the  same  more  distant  from  the  former.  But  this  is  only  one 
as  the  Bp^yiAos  or  ApdytKot  found  in  Hierocles  (p.  example  out  of  many  showing  how  extremely  iinper- 
639)  among  tbe  towns  of  the  first  or  consular  Mace-  feet  is  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Thrace, 
donia.  In  the  Table  there  is  a place  M Triulo”.  both  ancient  and  modern,  lu  the  map  of  tbe  Society 
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for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  Trajnnopolis 
is  placed  on  the  F.cnatian  Way  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance W.  of  the  Hebrus,  and  at  a point  which  fulfils 
tolerably  well  the  conditions  of  distance  from  the 
two  places  shore  mentioned. 

Trajauopoli*  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Rhodope,  and  continued  to  be  a place  of  importance 
until  the  fourth  century.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Ainmianas  in  his 
general  description  of  Thrace  (xxvii.  4);  according 
to  him,  the  chief  cities  of  Rhodope  were  Maximinno- 
j*olis,  Maronein,  and  Aenus.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 13  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  631  : Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11  ; Const. 
Porpli.  de  Caernn.  ii.  54  ; Cantacuz.  i.  38,  iii.  67. 
et  alibi;  IL  Ant.  pp.  175,  322,  332,  333  ; It 
Ilier.  p.  602  ; Geog.  Rav.  ir.  6 ; c£  Mannert,  viL 
p.  224.)  [J.R.] 

TRAJECTUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  Roman  writing  before  the  ltin.  of  Antoninus. 
It  was  on  the  Roman  road  which  ran  along  the 
Rhine  from  Lugdunum  Ratavorum,  and  the  site  is 
Utrecht  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands , at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  old  Rhine  and  the  Vecht  The  mo- 
dem name  contains  the  Roman  name  abbreviated, 
and  the  part  U seems  to  he  a corruption  of  the  word 
Oude  (Vetus);  but  D’Anville  observes  that  the  name 
is  written  Utrecht  as  early  as  870.  [G.  L.] 

TRAJECTUS  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  Antonine. 
Itin.  on  a toad  which  runs  from  Aginmtm  {A  gen) 
through  Kxcisum  and  Trajectus  to  Veranna  {Peri- 
gueux).  Trajectus  is  xxi.  from  Excisuin  ( l' die 
Newe),  and  xviii.  from  Vesunna,  and  it  marks  the 
passage  of  the  Duranius  ( Dordogne ) between  these 
two  positions  at  a place  called  Pontons  on  the  Dor- 
dogne, opjtosite  to  which  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
river  is  La  f.hule,  mentioned  in  the  Tuble  under  the 
name  of  Diuliuduin.  [Diouslum.]  [G.  L.J 
TRAIS.  [Tkaens.] 

TRALI.ES  or  TRALLIS  (TpdAAm,  TpdAAir : 
Eth.  TpaAAiardj),  a large  and  flourishing  city  of 
Caria,  on  the  southern  slope  of  monnt  Messogis,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Scainander,  a small  tribu- 
tary of  which,  the  Eudon,  flowed  close  by  the  city, 
while  another  passed  right  through  it.  Its  acropolis 
was  situated  on  a lofty  eminence  in  the  north  of  the 
city.  Tralles  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ar- 
rives in  conjunction  with  a body  of  Thracians,  whence 
its  name  Tralles  was  believed  to  be  derived  (Strab. 
xiv.  pp.  648,  649:  llesych,  s.  c. ; Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  65 ; 
Pint.  Ages.  1 6),  for  it  is  said  to  have  previously  been 
called  Anthea,  Evanthea,  Eryinna,  Cliarax,  Seleucia, 
and  Antiochia  (Steph.  B.  s.  cr.  TpdAAij,  X(fpa£  • 
Etym.  M.  p.  389;  Plin.  v.  29).  Others,  however, 
stale  that  it  was  a Pelasgian  colony,  and  originally 
bore  the  name  of  Larissa  (Agath.  ii.  17;  Schol.  ad 
//on.  II.  x.  429).  It  was  situated  in  a most  fertile 
district,  at  a point  where  highroads  met  from  the 
south,  east,  and  west ; so  that  it  most  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce.  (Cicv  ad  Att.  v. 
14.  ad  Fan.  iii.  5,  ad  Quint.  Frat  L 1 ; Strab.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  The  inhabitants  of  Tralles  were  celebrated 
for  their  great  wealth,  and  were  generally  appointed 
asiarchs,  that  is,  presidents  of  the  games  celebrated 
in  the  district.  But  the  country  in  which  Tralles 
was  situated  was  much  subject  to  earthquakes; 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  many  of  its  public  build- 
ings were  greatly  damaged  by  a violent  shock  ; and 
the  emperor  gave  the  inhabitants  a handsome  sum 
of  money  to  repair  the  losses  they  had  sustained. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  579.)  Out  of  gratitude,  the  Trallians 
petitioned  to  be  permitted  to  erect  a temple  in  honour 


of  Tiberina,  bnt  without  effect.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55.) 
According  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  49).  king  Attalus  had  a 
[•lace  at  Tralles.  A statue  of  Caesar  was  set  up  in 
the  temple  of  Victoria  at  Tralles  ; and  during  the 
1 presence  of  Caesar  in  Asia  a miracle  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  temple,  respecting  which  see  Caes. 
Bell  Civ.  iii.  105;  Plut.  Caes.  47;  and  VaL  Max. 
i.  6.  The  city  is  very  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  (Xen.  A nab.  i.  4.  § 8,  Hist  Gr.  iii.  2.  § 19; 
Polyb.  xxii.  27 ; Liv.  xxxvii.  45,  xxxviii.  39 ; Diod. 
xiv.  36,  xix.  75;  Juven.  iii.  70;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 19; 
llierocl.  p.  659).  During  the  middle  ages  the  city 
fell  into  decay,  bnt  was  repaired  by  Andronicus  Pa- 
laeologus  (G.  Pachvmer,  p.  320).  Extensive  ruins 
of  the  place  still  exist  above  the  modern  Ghiuzel 
Ilissar,  in  a position  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  de- 
scription of  Strabo.  (See  Arundell,  Seven  Churches , 
pp.  58,  65,  293;  Leake,  Asia  Afinor,  pp.  243.  246; 
Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  276.  Lycia,  p.  16;  Hamil- 
ton. Researches,  i.  p.  533.)  As  to  the  coins  of  Tralles, 
which  are  very  numerous,  see  Sestini,  p.  89.  [L.  S.] 
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TRALLES  or  TRALLIS  (TpdAAijj),  a town  in 
Phrygia,  on  the  west  of  Apumea,  and  15  miles  east 
of  llierapolis,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Maeander 
(Hierocl.  p.  667 ; Cone.  Con<t  ii.  p.  243 ; Cone.  Ni- 
cnen.  ii.  p.  51;  Tab.  Pent.).  The  ruins  seen  by 
Arundell  {Seven  Churches,  p.  231)  near  the  village 
of  Kuslnr  are  probably  those  of  Tralles.  [L.  S.] 
TRA'LLIA  (TpoAA/a  : Eth.  TpaAAdr,  TpaAAtin, 
Steph.  B.s.  p.),  a district  of  Illyria,  whose  inhabitants, 
the  Tralli,  are  mentioned  several  times  by  Livy 
(xxvii.  32,  xxxi.  35,  xxxiii.  4). 

TKALLICON,  a town  of  Caria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (v.  29),  situated  on  the  river  Harposus;  but 
iu  his  time  it  had  alrcudy  ceased  to  exist.  [L.  S.1 
TRAMPYA.  [Tympi.aea] 
TRAXSCKLLENS1S  MON’S,  a mountain  in 
Mauretania,  between  Caesarea  and  the  river  China* 
laph.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  5.  § 20.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
TRANSDUCTA  (T pasoSuinra,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 
6),  and  in  a fuller  form,  Jri.tA  Transducta  or 
Tkaducta,  a town  of  the  Bostuli,  in  Hbpania 
Biietica,  to  the  E.  of  Mcllaria.  It  is  doubtless  the 
same  place  which  Strabo  (ii.  p.  140)  calls  ’lovA/a 
and  sets  down  between  Belon  ami  Gades, 
whither  the  Romans  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Zelis,  in  Mauretania  Tingitana.  According  to 
Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  345)  it  is  also  the  Tingentera  of 
Mela  (ii.  6),  who  informs  us  that  he  was  born  there; 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  bee  how  it  could  have  had 
so  many  names.  But  the  ground  for  the  conjecture 
b that  Tingentera,  according  to  Mela,  was  inhabited 
by  Phoenicians,  who  had  been  transported  thither, 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  Strabo's  account  of 
Julia  loza.  It  is  sought  at  the  modern  Tartfa,  or  in 
its  neighbourhood.  For  coins  see  Florez,  Med.  ii.  p. 
596;  Kckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i.  1.  p.  30;  Mionnet,  u 
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pL  26,  and  Suppt.  i.  pp.  19,  45;  Sestini,  p.  90; 
Florez,  Etp.  Snip*,  x.  p.  50;  J/em.  de  TAcnd.  de* 
Inter,  xxx  p 103.)  [T.  H.  I).] 

THANSMAI’ISCA  (Tpo/idp«nca,  I'tol.  iii.  10. 
§11;  Tpauapiauas  and  TpatrpdpiKa,  Frocop.de  Aed. 
iv.  7.  p.  292;  Stainarisca,  Geogr.  Kar.  iv.  7),  a 
strong  fortress  of  Lower  Moesin,  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  the  Mariscus  flows  into  the  Danube. 
It  was  the  head-quarters  of  two  cohorts  of  the  Legio 
Xt.  Claudia,  and  also  of  some  light -armed  troops. 
(/tin.  Ant.  p.  223;  Not.  Imp. ; Tab.  Pent ).  Now 
Turtulai,  Tuturhti,  or  Toterkan.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TRANSMONTA'NI  (' Tpavapomavol , Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§ 21),  the  name  of  a tribe  in  European  Sarmatia 
dwelling  between  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  Peucinian  mountains.  [T.  H.  D.1 

TRAPEZ0T0L1S  (Tp«r«$ro\i*  or  Tpa*'{ov- 
woAis : Eth.  Trapezopolitne),  a town  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  § 18),  in  Caria,but  according 
to  Socrates  (Hut.  Eccle t.  vii.  36)  and  Hierocles  ({». 
665),  in  Phrygia.  The  former  is  the  more  correct 
statement,  for  the  town  stood  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Mount  Cadmus,  to  the  Bouth-east  of  Antiochia, 
and,  according  to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Pacatiana.  It  is  possible 
that  the  ruins  which  Antndcll  (Discoveries,  ii.  p. 
147)  found  at  Kesiljah-bouluk  may  be  those  of 
Trapczopoli*.  [L.  S.] 

TRATEZUS  (Tpawt(ov$  : Eth.Tpaw<(ovmios: 
now  Tarabosan  or  Trtbizond ),  an  important  city  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  60  stadia 
to  the  east  of  Hermonassa,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Macrones  (Anon.  Peri  pi.  P.  E.  p.  1 3),  was  a colony 
founded  by  the  Sinopians,  who  formed  many  esta- 
blishments on  this  coast.  (Xenopli.  Anab.  iv.  8.  § 22 ; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  pp.  I,  3,  6 ; Scylax,  p.  33.)  It 
derived  its  name  probably  from  its  form,  being  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated  platform,  as  it  were  a table  above 
the  sea ; though  the  town  of  Trnpezua  in  Arcadia 
pretended  to  be  the  mother-city  of  Trapezus  in  Pon- 
tus (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 4).  Trapezus  was  already  a 
flourishing  town  when  Xenophon  arrived  there  on 
his  memorable  retreat;  and  he  and  his  men  were 
mast  hospitably  treated  by  the  Trnpezuntians.  (Xen. 
Anab.  v.  5.  § 10.)  At  that  time  the  Colchians 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  territory,  but  it  after- 
wards was  occupied  by  the  Macrones.  The  real  great- 
ness of  Trapezus,  however,  seems  to  have  commenced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Pliny  (vi.  4) 
calls  it  a free  city,  a distinction  which  it  had  pro- 
bably obtained  from  Pompey  during  his  war  against 
Mithridates.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  Arrian 
visited  it,  it  was  the  most  important  city  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  Trajan  had  before  made  it 
the  capital  of  Pont  us  Cappadocicus,  and  provided  it 
with  a larger  and  better  harbour.  (Arrian,  Peripl 
P.  E.  p.  17;  comp.  Toe.  Ann.  xiii.  39,  Hist.  iii. 47; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  309,  320,  xi. 
p.  499,  xii.  p.  548;  Stepb.  B.  s.  r.)  Henceforth  it 
was  a strongly  fortified  commercial  town;  and  al- 
though in  the  reign  of  Gullicnus  it  was  sacked  and 
burnt  by  the  Goths  (Zosim.  i.  33;  Eustath.  ad 
Dum.  Per.  687),  it  continued  to  be  in  such  excel- 
lent condition,  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  it  re- 
quired but  few  repairs.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  7.) 
From  the  Notitia  Imperii  (c,  27)  we  learn  that 
Trapezus  was  the  station  of  the  first  Pontian  legion 
and  its  staff.  Some  centuries  later  a branch  of  the 
imperial  bouse  of  the  Comneni  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  made  Tra- 
pezus the  scat  of  their  principality.  This  small 
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principality  maintained  its  independence  even  for 
some  time  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  ; hut 
being  too  weak  to  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Turks,  it  was  obliged,  in  a.  D.  1460,  to  submit 
to  Mohammed  II.,  and  lias  ever  since  that  time  been 
a Turkish  town.  (Chalcond.  ix.  p.263,  foil.;  Due. 
45;  comp.  Gibbon,  Decline , c.  xlviii.  foil.)  The 
p«rt  of  Trapezus,  called  Daphnus,  was  formed  by 
the  acropolis,  which  was  built  on  a rock  running 
out  into  the  sea.  (Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  13.)  The 
city  of  Trebizond  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  but  it  contains  no 
ancient  remains  of  any  interest,  as  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Toume- 
fort,  Voyage  an  Iterant,  iii.,  lettre  17,  p.  79,  foil.; 
Fontanier,  Voyages  dans  l'Orientf  p.  17 — 23; 
Hamilton’s  Researches,  i.  p.  240.)  The  coins  of 
Trapezus  all  belong  to  the  imjierial  period,  and  ex- 
tend from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Philip. 
(Eckhel,  i.  2.  p.  368;  Sestini,  p.  60.)  [L.  S.] 

TRA'PEZU'S  (Tpawefovs,  -ovrrosi  Eth.  Tfaire- 
(ovrrtoi),  a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrliasia, 
a little  to  the  left  of  the  river  Alpheius,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder  Trapezeua,  the  son 
of  Lycaon,  or  from  trajnza  (rp&wtfa),  **  a table,” 
because  Zeus  here  overturned  the  table  on  which 
Lycaon  offered  him  human  food.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §§ 
2,3;  Apollod.  iii.  8.  § 1.)  It  was  the  royal  residence 
of  Hippnthotui,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Tegea  to  Trapezus.  On  the  foundation 
of  Megalopolis,  in  b.  c.  371,  the  inhabitants  of  Tra- 
pezus refused  to  remove  to  the  new  city  ; and  having 
thus  incurred  the  anger  of  the  other  Arcadians,  they 
quitted  Peloponnesus,  and  took  refuge  in  Trapezus 
on  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  where  they  were  received 
as  a kindred  people.  The  statues  of  some  of  their 
gods  were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  where  they  were 
seen  by  Pausanias.  Trapezus  stood  above  the  mo- 
dem M acrid.  (Pans.  viii.  5.  § 4.  27.  §§  4 — 6, 
viii.  29.  § 1,  31.  § 5;  Herod,  vi.  127 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  292;  Ross,  Reisen  im 
Pelaponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

TRAPEZUS  MONS.  [TAimxcACnKiisoN&sua.] 

TRA'RIUM  (T pdpiov),  a town  of  3!y*i;<,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  in  conjunction  with  Perperer.a  (xiii. 
p.  607.)  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr.  1141,  1159)  men- 
tions a mountain  named  Traroi^Tpdpwv) in  the  Troad. 

TRASIMENUS  LACUS*  (y  Tpaaovpt'yya  or 
T paavptva  \(pry,  Strab.;  ^ Tapoiptvy  \ipyy,  Pol.: 
Ijago  di  Perugia ),  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  of  the  lakes  of  Etruria,  situated  between 
Cortona  and  Pernsia.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  of  Etruria,  being  above  10  miles  in  length  by 
8 in  breadth:  and  differs  from  all  the  other  con- 
siderable lakes  of  that  country  in  not  being  of 
volcanic  origin.  It  ia  merely  funned  in  a depressed 
basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  bills  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  having  no  natural  outlet.  The  hills 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake,  which  extend  from 
Crotona  to  Perusia,  are  considerably  more  elevated 
than  those  that  form  the  other  aides  of  the  basin, 
but  even  these  scarcely  rise  to  the  dignity  of  moun- 
tains. The  lake  itself  is  of  small  depth,  nowhere 
exceeding  30  feet,  and  its  banks  are  almost  every- 
where low,  flat,  and  covered  with  reeds.  No  con- 


• This  is  the  form  universally  found  in  the  beat 
MSS.  of  Latin  writers:  there  is  no  good  ancient 
authority  for  the  orthography  of  Thrasimenus  or 
Thrabymerus,  so  generally  adopted  by  modem 
writers. 
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siderable  town  was  situated  on  its  shores : Pcrusia,  | 
from  which  it  derives  its  modem  name  of  the  I. ago 
di  Perugia,  stands  on  a lofty  hill  about  10  miles  to 
the  K.  of  it;  Clusiuin  is  situated  about  9 miles  to 
the  SW.  and  Cortona  between  6 and  7 to  the  NW. 
The  highroad  from  Arretium  to  Pcrusia  followed 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  for  a considerable 
distance. 

The  like  Trasimenos  derives  its  chief  celebrity 
from  the  gre at  victory  obtained  upon  its  shores  by 
Hannibal  over  the  Roman  consul,  C.  Flaminius, 
h c.  217,  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  sustained  by 
the  Roman  arms  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
history.  The  circumstances  of  this  battle  are  more 
clearly  reluted  and  more  readily  understood  with 
reference  to  the  actual  localities  than  those  of  any 
of  the  other  great  battles  of  Hannibal.  The  Car- 
thaginian general,  after  crossing  the  Apennines, 
and  effecting  his  toilsome  march  through  the 
marshes  of  Etruria,  had  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kaesulae  (Pol.  iii.  80,  82).  Flaminius 
was  at  this  time  posted  with  his  army  at  Arretium, 
and  Hannibal,  whose  object  was  to  draw  him  into 
a general  battle,  moved  along  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Arnus,  and  passing  within  a short  distance  of 
the  consul’s  camp,  advanced  along  the  road  towards 
Rome  (i.  e.  by  Perusia),  laying  waste  the  country 
as  he  advanced.  Flaminius  on  this  hastily  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  followed  the  Carthaginian  army. 
Hannibal  had  already  passed  the  city  of  Cortona  on 
his  left,  and  was  advancing  along  the  N.  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  lay  on  his  right  hand,  when,  learn-  j 
ing  that  Flaminius  was  following  him,  he  deter-  | 
mined  to  halt  and  await  his  attack,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  strong  position  which  offered  itself  to 
him.  (Pol.  iii.  82;  Liv.  xxii.  4.)  The  hills  which 
extend  from  Cortona  to  the  lake,  called  by  Livy  the 
**  montes  Cortonenses,”  and  now  known  as  the  Monte 
G ualandro,  descend  completely  to  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  or  at  least  to  the  marshes  that  border  it,  at  a 
point  near  the  NW.  angle  of  the  lake,  now  marked 
by  a village  and  a round  tower  called  Borghetto. 
This  spur  of  the  hills  completely  separates  the  basin 
of  the  lake  from  the  plains  below  Cortona,  and  it  is 
not  until  after  surmounting  it  that  the  traveller  by 
the  modem  road  conies  in  sight  of  the  lake,  as  well 
us  of  the  small  plain  or  valley,  shut  in  between  its 
N.  shore  and  the  Gualandro,  which  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  catastrophe.  “Arrived  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road,  the  traveller  has  a partial  view  of 
the  fatal  plain,  which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  de- 
scends the  Gtuilantlro.  He  soon  buds  himself  in  a 
vale,  enclosed  to  the  left,  and  in  front,  and  behind 
him  by  the  Gualandro  hills,  bending  round  in  a 
segment  larger  than  a semicircle,  and  running  down 
at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the  ri^ht 
and  forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The 
position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the  plains  of 
Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  completely  enclosed, 
unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It 
then  indeed  appears  a place  made  as  it  were  on 
purpose  for  a snare,  4 locus  insidiis  natus.’  (Liv. 
xxii.  4.)  Borghetto  is  then  found  to  stand  in  a 
narrow  marshy  pass  close  to  the  hill  and  to  the  lake, 
whilst  there  is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn 
of  the  mountains  than  through  the  little  town  of 
Passignano , which  is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the 
foot  of  a high  rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a woody 
eminence  branching  down  from  the  mountains  into 
the  upper  end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the  site  of 
Passignano,  and  on  this  stands  a village  called 
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Torre  " (more  properly  Tuoro).  (Hubhoose,  Note* 
and  Illustrations  to  Child*  Harold,  canto  iv.  st. 
63.) 

From  this  description  of  the  localities  by  an  eye- 
witness, which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that  given 
by  Livy  (xxii.  4).  the  details  of  the  battle  are  ren- 
dered perfectly  clear.  Hannibal  occupied  the  hill 
last-mentioned  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  his 
heavy-armed  African  and  Spanish  infantry,  while  he 
sent  round  his  light-armed  troops  to  occupy  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Gualandro  on  his  right,  so  as  to 
threaten  the  left  flank  of  the  advancing  Roman 
army,  while  he  posted  his  cavalry  and  the  Gaulish 
troops  on  the  hills  on  the  left  between  Borghetto  and 
the  present  road.  Flaminius  advanced  the  next 
morning  almost  before  daylight,  while  a thick  fog 
rising  from  the  lake  still  further  concealed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  advanced  through 
the  j miss, .in  ignorance  of  the  bodies  of  troops  that 
hung  upon  both  his  flanks,  and,  seeing  only  tlie 
array  in  front  on  the  hill  of  Tuoro,  began  to  draw 
up  his  forces  for  battle  in  the  plain  in  front  of  them. 
But  before  be  was  able  to  commence  the  engage- 
ment, he  found  himself  suddenly  attacked  on  all 
sides  at  once:  the  surprise  was  complete,  and  the 
battle  quickly  became  a mere  promiscuous  massacre. 
Flaminius  himself  fell  early  in  the  day,  and  num- 
bers of  the  Roman  troops  were  driven  into  the  lake, 
and  cither  perished  in  its  waters  or  were  put  to  the 
sword  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  A body  of  about 
6000  men  having  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  occupied  a hill  on  which  there  stood  an 
Etruscan  village,  but  finding  themselves  wholly 
isolated,  surrendered  the  next  day  to  Maharb.il. 
Sixteen  thousand  Roman  troops  |«iishcd  in  this 
disastrous  battle:  the  site  of  the  chief  slaughter  is 
still  marked  by  a little  rivulet  which  traverses  the 
plain,  and  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  mune  of 
the  Sanguineto .*  (Hob house,  l c.)  The  details  of  the 
battle  arc  given  by  Polybius  (iii.  83,  84)  and  Livy 
(xxii.  4 — 6).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  instance 
the  localities  are  much  more  clearly  and  accurately 
described  by  Livy  than  by  Polybius:  the  account 
given  by  the  latter  author  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  existing  local  details,  but  would  not  be  easily 
understood,  unless  we  were  able  to  comet  it  by  the 
certainty  that  the  battle  took  place  on  this  par- 
ticular spot.  The  narratives  of  Appian  and  Zonaras 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  battle.  (Ap- 
pian, Annih.  9,  10;  Zonar.  viii.  25.)  Numerous 
allusions  to  and  notices  of  the  memorable  slaughter 
at  the  lake  of  Trusitnene  are  found  in  the  later 
Roman  writers,  but  they  have  preserved  no  ad- 
ditional circumstances  of  interest.  The  well-known 
story  related  by  Livy,  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  later 
writers,  tliat  the  fury  of  the  combatants  rendered 
them  unconscious  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  occurred  during  the  battle,  is  easily  under- 
stood without  any  prodigy,  such  shocks  being  fre- 
quently very  local  and  irregular  phenomena.  (Plin. 
ii.  84.s.  86,  xv.  18.  s.  20;  Cic.de  .V.  D.  ii.  3, 


* The  name  of  Ossaja,  a village  on  the  road 
from  Cortona  to  the  lake,  has  been  thought 
to  be  also  connected  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
battle,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  Ossaja  is 
several  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hills.  (Hobhouse,  L c.)  It  is  probable 
moreover  that  the  modem  name  is  only  a corruption 
of  Orsnfu  or  Orsarta.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures,  vol.  ii. 

p.  102.) 
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de  Div.  ii.  8;  Eutrop.  iii.  9;  Flor.  ii.  6.  § 13;  0r». 
iv.  15;  Val.  Max.  i.  6.  § 6 ; Si].  Ital.  I 49,  v.  1, 
&c,  ; Ovid,  Fast.  vL  770  ; Strab.  v.  p.  226.) 

The  lake  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Logo 
di  Perugia,  though  frequently  called  on  maps  and 
in  guide-books  the  Logo  Trasimeno.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRAUSI  (Tpaoo-oi,  llerod.  v.  3,  4 ; Thrausi, 
Liv.  xxxviii.  41),  a Thracian  people,  who  appear,  in 
later  times  at  least,  to  have  occupied  the  SE.  off- 
shoots of  Mount  Rhodope,  to  the  W.  of  the  Hebrus, 
and  about  Tempyra.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Trausi  entertained  peculiar  notions  respecting  human 
life,  which  were  manifested  in  appropriate  customs. 
When  a child  was  bom,  his  kinsfolk,  sitting  around 
him,  bewailed  his  lot  in  having  to  enconnter  the 
miseries  of  mortal  existence  ; whereas  when  any  one 
died,  they  buried  him  with  mirth  and  rejoicing,  de- 
claring him  to  have  been  freed  from  great  evils,  and 
to  be  now  in  perfect  bliss.* 

As  to  the  Thrausi  spoken  of  by  Livy,  see  Tem- 
pt RA. 

Suidas  and  Hesychius  (#.  t>.)  mention  a Scythian 
tribe  called  the  Trausi,  who,  according  to  Steph.  B. 
(#.  r.),  were  the  same  people  as  the  Agathyrsi.  The 
hat-named  author  speaks  of  a Celtic  race  also,  bear- 
ing this  appellation.  On  this  slight  foundation  the 
strange  theory  has  been  built  that  the  Thracian 
Trausi  were  the  original  stock  of  the  Celts ; and 
by  way  of  supporting  this  notion,  its  propounders  ar- 
bitrarily read  Tpaueoi  instead  of  n pavtroi  in  Strabo, 
iv.  p.  187,  where  Strabo  expressly  says  that  he  was 
unable  to  state  what  was  the  original  abode  of  the 
Pransi : had  he  been  writing  about  the  Thracian 
Trausi  we  may  safely  assume  that  no  such  ignorance 
would  have  been  acknowledged.  Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pi. 
2,  p.  230.  [J.R.] 

TRAY' US  (T pavos,  Herod,  vii.  109),  a small  river 
in  the  S.  of  Thrace,  which  falls  into  the 
Burroyfs,  a shallow  aestuary  penetrating  far  into  the 
land,  NE  of  Alxiera.  The  Travus  is  the  principal 
outlet  for  the  drainage  of  that  part  of  southern 
Thrace  which  is  included  between  the  Nestus  and 
tbe  Hebrus.  [J.  R.] 

TKEBA  or  TRE'BIA.  1.  (Eth.  Trebias,  fttis: 
Trevi ),  a municipal  town  of  Umbria,  situated  at  the 
Western  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  Fulginium  and 
the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus,  about  4 miles  from  the 
latter.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  muni- 
cipal cities  of  Umbria,  and  its  name  is  found  in  an 
inscription  among  the  M xv  Popnli  Umbria*:"  in 
both  these  authorities  tbe  name  of  the  people  is 
written  Trebiates.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
places  it  on  the  Via  FUuninia,  4 miles  from  Sacraria 
(nt  the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus)  and  5 from  Ful- 
giniutn,  writes  the  name  Trevis,  thus  approximating 
cliwely  to  the  modern  name  of  Trevi.  Tbe  modern 
town  is  still  a considerable  place  standing  on  a hill 
which  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  the  Clitum- 
nus.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  I tin.  Hier.  p.  613;  Orell. 
Inter.  98). 

2.  (T pdi€a,  Ptol. : Eth.  Trebanos:  Trevi),  a city 
of  Latium.  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about 
5 miles  from  the  sources  of  that  river  and  10  above 
Subiaco.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, as  well  as  by  Fruntinus,  who  calls  it  Treba 
Augusts  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 62;  Fron- 

* Mela  has  followed  Herodotus  very  closely  in  the 
following  passage  (ii.  2)  : M Lugentur  spud  quosdam 
puerperia,  natiqnc  deflentur : funera  contra  festa  sunt, 
ct  veluti  sacra,  cantu  lusuque  cclcbrantur." 
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tin.  de  Aquaed.  93);  and  in  an  inscription,  which 
proves  it  4o  have  been  a town  of  municipal  rank 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orell.  Inter.  4101.) 
But  its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  and  it 
was  apparently  never  a place  of  importance,  for 
which  its  secluded  positiuu  is  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 
count. The  ancient  name  and  site  are  retained  by 
the  modem  village  of  Trevi,  a poor  place,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  [E.  H.  B.j 

TRE'BIA  (4  T p«€ias:  Trebbia),  a considerable 
river  of  Gallia  Cispudana,  falling  into  the  Podus 
about  2 miles  W.  of  Placentia.  From  its  proximity 
to  the  Utter  city  Pliny  designates  it  as  “ Trebias 
Placentinua."  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  217.) 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines  near 
Mtmtebruno , and  has  a course  of  above  50  miles 
from  thence  to  the  Po.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  this  course  it  flows  through  a mountain 
valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Bobbio  (celebrated 
in  the  middle  ages  for  its  convent,  from  which  some 
of  tbe  most  valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  bnvo 
been  derived),  and  does  not  emerge  from  the  hills 
which  form  the  undcrfalls  of  the  Apennines  till 
within  about  12  miles  of  its  mouth.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course  it  flows  thruugh  the  fertile  plain 
of  tbe  Podus,  and  cresses  the  Via  Aemilia  about  3 
miles  W.  of  PUcentia.  It  appears  probable  that  tlie 
T rebiii  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  tbe  western  limit 
of  tbe  Eighth  Region,  and  coirtinued  from  that  period 
to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  Gallia  Cispadana  to- 
wards Liguria.  This  is  not  distinctly  stated,  but 
may  probably  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that 
Placentia  was  situated  in  the  Eighth  Region,  whits 
Iria  ( Voghera ),  the  next  town  to  the  W.,  was 
certainly  in  Liguria.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7,  15.  a.  20.) 
like  most  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
Apennines,  the  Trebia  varies  very  much  according  to 
tbe  season:  in  summer  it  is  but  a scanty  stream, 
winding  through  a broad  bed  of  stones,  bnt  in  winter 
and  after  heavy  rains  it  becomes  a formidable  torrent. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  the  Trebia  is  derived  from  the 
battle  which  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  u.  c.  218 
between  Hannibal  and  the  Roman  consul  Sempronius, 
and  which  was  the  first  of  the  decisive  victories  ob- 
tained by  the  Carthaginian  general.  Unfortunately 
the  movements  which  preceded  and  led  to  this 
battle,  and  the  exact  6ite  on  which  it  occurred,  are 
very  difficult  to  determine.  Scipio  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Ticinus  bad  recrossed  the  Padus  and  with- 
drawn to  Placentia,  where  the  presence  of  a Roman 
colony  afforded  him  a secure  stronghold.  Hannibal 
on  the  other  hand  effected  his  passage  of  the  Padus 
higher  up,  above  its  junction  with  the  Ticinus,  and 
then  advanced  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  till 
he  approached  Placentia,  and  established  his  camp 
within  5 miles  of  that  of  Scipio.  (Pol.  iii.  66.) 
The  defection  of  the  Boian  Gauls  having  6oon  after 
given  the  alarm  to  Scipio,  be  broke  up  bis  camp  and 
withdrew  “to  the  hills  that  bordered  the  river 
Trebia."  (76.  67.)  In  this  movement,  it  is  clear, 
from  what  we  are  told  immediately  afterwards  that, 
he  crossed  the  river  Trebia  (75.  68):  his  former 
camp  therefore,  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Placentia,  must  have  been  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Trebia.  In  this  new  position,  which  was  one  of 
considerable  natural  strength  ( lb . 67),  Scipio  awaited 
the  arrival  of  Sempronius  with  his  army,  who  was 
advancing  from  Ariminum,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
a junction  with  his  colleague,  without  oppoailion 
from  Hannibal.  (75.  68.)  The  attention  of  tbe 
Carthaginian  general  bad  beeu  apparently  drawn  off 
4 I 4 
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to  the  W.  ; where  the  town  of  CUstidium  was  be- 
t rayed  into  his  bands.  Meanwhile  SeinpnMiius,  who 
was  newly  arrived,  after  a short  interval  of  repose, 
was  eager  for  a general  engagement,  and  his  confi- 
dence was  increased  by  a partial  success  in  a combat 
of  cavalry,  in  the  plain  between  the  Trcbia  and  the 
Padua  (lb.  69.)  ii-annib.il,  who  on  his  side  was 
equally  desirous  of  a battle,  took  advantage  of  this 
disposition  of  Sempronius,  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
him  out  of  his  camp,  where  he  could  not  venture  to 
attack  him,  into  the  plain  below,  which  was  favour- 
able to  the  operations  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry 
and  elephants.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  forward  a 
body  of  Nutnidian  horse,  who  crossed  the  Trebia 
and  approached  the  Roman  camp,  but,  as  soon  as  a 
body  of  Roman  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  were 
sent  out  against  them,  retreated  skirmishing  until 
they  had  recrossed  the  river.  Sempronius  followed 
with  his  whole  army,  and  crossed  the  Trebia,  not 
without  difficulty,  for  the  river  was  swollen  with  late 
ruins,  and  was  only  just  fordable  for  the  infantry. 
Mis  troops  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  wet,  and 
when  the  two  armies  met  in  order  of  battle,  early 
began  to  feel  themselves  inferior  to  the  enemy  : but 
the  victory  was  decided  by  a body  of  1000  foot  and 
1000  horse,  under  the  command  of  Mago,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  which  had  l)ccn  placed  by  that  general 
in  ambuscade,  in  the  hollow  bed  of  a stream  which 
crossed  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  a sudden  onset  on 
the  rear  of  the  Roman  army,  threw  it  into  complete 
confusion.  A body  of  about  10,000  Roman  infantry 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  centre  of 
the  enemy’s  line,  but  finding  themselves  isolated,  and 
their  retreat  to  their  camp  quite  cut  off,  they  directed 
their  march  at  once  towards  Placentia,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  that  city  in  safety.  The  otlter  troops 
were  thrown  back  in  confusion  upon  the  Trebia,  aud 
suffered  very  heavy  loss  in  passing  that  river  ; but 
those  who  succeeded  in  crossing  it,  fell  hack  upon  the 
body  already  mentioned  and  made  good  their  retreat 
with  them  to  Placentia.  Thitlnr  also  Scipio  on  the 
following  day  repaired  with  that  part  of  the  Roman 
forces  which  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  battle. 
(Pul.  iii.  70 — 74.) 

From  the  view  above  given  of  the  battle  and  the 
operations  that  preceded  it,  which  coincides  with  that 
of  General  Yaudoncourt  ( Campagnc 4 dAnnitxil  en 
Italic,  vol.  i.  pp.  93 — 130),  it  seems  certain  that  the 
battle  itself  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Trebia,  in  the  plain,  hut  a short  distance  from  the 
foot  of  tlie  hills  ; while  the  Roman  camp  was  on  the 
hills,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trcbia.  It  is 
certain  that  this  view  affords  much  the  most  intelli- 
gible explanation  of  the  operations  of  the  armies,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  Polybius  (which 
has  been  exclusively  followed  in  the  above  account) 
in  turns  utmt  with  it,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
tiiat  some  difficulties  remain  unexplained.  Livy's 
narrative  on  the  contrary  is  confused,  and  though 
based  for  the  most  part  on  that  of  Polybius,  seeins 
to  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  other  writers.  (Liv. 
xxi.  52 — 56.)  From  his  account  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Roman  army  ami  of  Scipio  to  Placentia  after  the 
battle,  it  seems  certain  that  lie  considered  the  Roman 
camp  to  be  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  so 
that  Scipio  must  necessarily  cross  it  in  order  to  arrive 
at  Placentia,  and  therefore  he  must  have  conceived 
the  battle  as  fought  on  the  right  bank  : and  this 
view  has  been  adopted  by  many  modern  writers,  in- 
cluding Niebuhr  aud  Arnold  ; hut  the  difficulties  in 
it*  way  greatly  exceed  those  which  arise  on  the  con- 
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trary  hypothesis.  Niebuhr  indeed  summarily  dispose* 
of  some  of  these,  by  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the 
distinct  statements  of  Polybius,  that  Hannibal  had 
crossed  the  Padus  below  Placentia,  and  that  Scmpro- 
nius  joined  Scipio  from  Genua  and  not  from  Ariminum. 
Such  arbitary  assumptions  os  these  are  worthless  iu 
discussing  a question,  the  decisiou  of  which  most 
rest  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  authority  of 
Polybius.  (Niebuhr’s  Lecture s on  Roman  History 
vol.  ii.  pp.  94 — 96  ; Arnold.  /list,  of  Jiome,v oL  iii. 
pp.  94 — 101.)  Cramer  adopt*  the  views  of  General 
Vaudoncourt.  (.4 net  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  82.) 

The  battle  on  the  Trebia  is  alluded  to  by  Lucan, 
and  descritttd  by  Silius  Italicus  : it  is  noticed 
also  by  all  the  epitomisere  of  Roman  history  ; bnt 
none  of  these  writ  era  add  anything  to  our  know  ledge 
of  the  details.  (Lucan,  ii.  46  ; Sil.  Ital.  iv. 
484 — 666  ; Corn.  Ncp.  Harm.  4 ; Eutrop.  iii.  9 ; 
Oro*.  iv.  14  ; Flor.  ii.  6.  § 12.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

TREBULA  (Tp4)6ov\a:  Eth.  Trebulanus:  Tre- 
glia ),  a city  of  Campania,  situated  in  the  district  N. 
of  the  Vulturous,  in  the  mountain  tract  which  ex- 
tends from  near  Cajatso  (Calutia)  to  the  Via  La- 
tina. Pliny  terms  the  citizens  11  Trebulani  cog  no- 
mine Btiliuienses,”  probably  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  the  two  cities  of  the  same  name 
among  the  Sabines  (Plin.  iii.  5.  a 9);  but  the  Cam- 
panian town  seems  to  have  been  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  three,  and  is  termed  simply  Trebula  by 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Livy.  Tho  first  mention  of  the 
name  occurs  in  u.  c.  303,  when  wo  are  told  that  the 
Trebulani  received  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Arpinates.  (Liv.  x.  1.)  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  Campanian  city  is  here  meant  : 
and  this  is  quite  certain  in  regard  to  tho  next  notice 
in  Livy,  where  he  tells  us  that  the  three  cities  of 
Compulteria,  Trebula,  and  Suticula,  which  had  re- 
volted to  Hannibal,  were  recovered  by  Fabius  iu 
B.  c.  215.  (Id.  xxiiL  39.)  The  M Trebulanus  ager  n 
is  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  among  the  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Campania,  which  Kullus  proposed  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  poorer  Roman  citizens  (Cic.  de 
Jjtg.  Ayr.  ii.  25);  and  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  noted  for  its  wines,  which  had  rapidly  risen  in 
estimation  in  his  day.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  a.  8.)  The 
Liber  Coloninrum  also  mentions  Trebula  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  Campania.  It  appears  to  have 
received  a fresh  body  of  settlers  under  Augustus* 
but  without  attaining  the  rank  of  a colony.  ( Lib. 
Col.  p.  238;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptul.  iii.  1.  § 68.) 
The  site  of  Trebula,  which  was  erroneously  fixed  by 
Cluverius  and  some  local  writers  to  the  S.  of  the 
Vulturous,  appears  to  be  correctly  identified  by  local 
antiquarians  with  a place  called  Treglia  or  Trtgghia , 
at  the  foot  of  the  IHszo  S.  Salvatore , about  6 mile* 
N.  of  the  Vulturous  and  8 NE.  of  Capua.  There 
are  said  to  be  considerable  ancient  remains  upon  tho 
spot,  which  together  with  the  resemblance  of  name 
would  seem  clearly  to  establbh  the  position  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  575,  576; 
Trutta,  A ntichita  All  if  one.  J)us.  xxiii;  Abckcn, 
MiUcl-Italien,  p.  99.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

TREBULA  (T*>fj$0iAa:  Eth.  Trebulanus),  was 
the  name  of  two  cities  or  towns  of  the  Sabines,  appa- 
rently at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  winch 
were  called  for  the  sake  of  distinction  Trebula  Mu- 
tusca  and  Trebula  Suffenas. 

1.  Tkkbula  Mutubca,  called  by  Virgil  simply 
Mutubcak,  while  the  full  name  is  preserved  to  us 
by  Pliny,  the  only  author  who  mentions  both  places 
(“  Trebulani  qui  cugtiominunlur  Mutuscaei,  el  qui 
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Suflenates,"  Plin.  vi.  12.  s.  17).  Its  site  is  dearly 
fixed  at  Monte  Leone , sometimes  called  Monte 
Lt<me  della  Sabina , a village  about  2 miles  on  the 
right  of  the  Via  Solaria,  between  Osteria  Nuova 
and  Poyyio  S.  Lorenzo.  Here  there  are  considerable 
ruins,  including  those  of  a theatre,  of  thermae  or 
baths,  and  portions  of  the  ancient  pavement.  Seve- 
ral inscriptions  have  also  been  found  here,  some  of 
which  have  the  name  of  the  people,  “ Plebs  Trebu- 
lana,”  “ Trebulani  Mutuscani,”  and  “ Trebulani 
Mut.,”  so  tliat  no  doubt  can  remain  of  their  attribu- 
tion- (Chaupy,  Maiton  d Horace,  voL  iiL  pp.  93 — 
96;  OrelL  Inzer.  923,  3442,  3963.)  As  this  seems 
to  have  been  much  the  most  considerable  place  of 
the  two,  it  is  probably  that  meant  by  Strabo,  who 
mentions  Trebula  without  any  distinctive  adjunct 
but  in  conjunction  with  Eretum  (Strab.  v.  p.  228). 
The  Liber  Coloniarum  also  mentions  a “ Tribute, 
mnnicipium"  (p.  258)  which  is  probably  the  same 
place.  Martial  also  alludes  to  Trebula  as  situated 
among  cold  and  damp  mountain  valleys  (v.  72),  but 
it  is  not  certain  which  of  the  two  places  he  here  refers 
to.  Virgil  speaks  of  Mutusca  as  abounding  in  olives 
(“  oliviferaeque  Muluscae,”  Aen.  vii.  711),  which  is 
still  the  case  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
Jsone,  and  a village  near  it  bears  in  consequence 
the  name  of  Oliveio. 

2.  Trkhula  Suffenas,  the  name  of  which  is 
known  only  from  Piny,  is  of  very  uncertain  site. 
Chaupy  would  place  it  at  Jtiocca  Sinibaldi,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Turano,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
Cuattani  on  the  other  hand  fixes  it  on  a hill  near 
Sti'oncone,  between  Hieti  and  Term,  where  there  are 
said  to  be  distinct  traces  of  an  ancient  town.  (Clumpy, 
Lc Cuattani  Mon.  della  Sabina,  voL  L p.  190.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tribute  (TpiSoXa)  of  Diony- 
sius, mentioned  by  him  among  the  towns  assigned 
by  Vnrro  to  the  Aborigines  (Dionys.  i.  14)  may  be 
tlie  same  with  the  Trebula  SufTenas  of  Pliny.  In 
this  case  we  know  that  it  could  not  be  far  from 
Keate.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TREIA  (Kth.  Treiensis:  Ru.  near  7'reja),  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  Picennm,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Polentia,  about  9 miles  below  Septeinpeda 
(5.  Setwwo)  and  5 above  Ricina.  Pliny  is  the 
only  geographer  that  mentions  it ; but  it  is  probable 
that  the  Tpalava  of  Ptolemy  is  only  a corruption  of 
its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 52.)  The 
Trcienses  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  among  the  mu- 
nicipal communities  of  Picennm,  and  the  municipal 
rank  of  the  town  is  further  attested  by  several  in- 
scriptions. (Orell.  Inter.  516,  3899.)  It  seems  in- 
deed to  have  been  a considerable  place.  The  Iti- 
nerary of  Autoninus  places  it  on  the  branch  of  tlie 
Via  Flaminia  which  led  direct  to  Ancona:  it  was 
9 miles  from  Septcmpeda  and  18  from  Auximum. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  312.)  Cluverius  says  that  he  could 
find  no  trace  either  of  the  place  or  the  name;  but 
the  ruins  were  pointed  out  by  Hol.-tenius  as  still 
existing  on  the  left  batik  of  the  Potenza,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  village  of  Montecchio. 
The  latter  place  has  since  adopted  the  ancient  name 
of  Trejo,  and  having  been 'augmented  by  the  popu 
lation  of  several  neighbouring  villages,  is  now  be- 
come a considerable  town.  (Cluver.  Hal.  p.  738; 
Hulstrn.  jY ot.  ad  C/nv.  p.  136.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

TRKJ1ERUS  INS.  [Diomkdrab  Insulae.] 

TRE'.MITHUS  ( TpspuOovs , Stepb.  B.  t.  r.;  Tpe- 
prflovt,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 6 ; TpipuSot,  Constant,  de 
Than.  i.  15,  p.  39.  ed.  Bonn  ; Tp*tu$ovrresr,  Hierocl. 
p.  707  : Kth.  Tu*ui6ovotot,  TotuidowoX'mjt'),  a 
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town  in  the  interior  of  Cyprus,  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  and  a place  of  some  importance  in  tlie  By- 
zantine times.  According  to  the  Pentinger  Table  it 
was  18  miles  from  Satemis,  24  from  Citium,  and  24 
from  Tamassus.  Steph&nus  B.  calls  it  a village  of 
Cyprus,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  turpentine 
trees  (rtpiStvOoi)  which  grew  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  148.) 

TKE'MULA,  a town  in  Mauretania  Tingitana. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  24.)  Variously  identified  with  £zad- 
teken  and  Soe  el  Cam  pa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TBEPONTIUM  or  TRIPUNTIUM,  a place  on 
the  Appian  Way  near  the  entrance  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  4 miles  nearer  Rome  than  Forum  Appii. 
It  is  not  mentioned  as  a station  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  we  learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  that  it  was  from  thence  the  part  of  the 
road  which  was  restored  by  that  emperor  began. 
This  important  work,  as  we  are  informed  by  another 
inscription,  was  continued  for  nineteen  miles,  a 
circumstance  that  explains  tlie  origin  of  the  name 
of  Dbckxkovium,  which  occurs  at  a later  period  in 
connection  with  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Procopius 
calls  the  Dccennovium  a river;  but  it  ’is  evident 
that  it  was  in  reality  an  artificial  cut  or  canal,  such 
as  must  always  have  accompanied  the  highroad 
through  these  marshes,  and  os  we  know  already 
existal  in  the  days  of  Hcrace  from  Forum  Appii. 
The  importance  of  this  work  will  account  for  the 
circumstance  that  we  find  the  Pontine  Marshes 
themselves  called  by  Cassiodorus  “ Decennovii  Pa- 
ludes.”  (Caasiod.  Far.  ii.  32,  33;  Procop.  B.  G.  i. 
1 1.)  The  site  of  Trepontium  is  clearly  marked  at 
the  distance  of  39  mites  from  Rome,  by  the  name  of 
Torre  di  Treponti , together  with  the  remains  oi  the 
3 ancient  bridges,  from  which  it  derives  its  name 
(Chaupy,  Maiton  d' Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  387 — 392; 
D’Anville,  Analyte  de  l Italic,  pp.  184 — 187.) 

The  inscriptions  above  cited  are  given  by  Sir 
It  Hoare,  Class.  Tour,  vot  i.  pp.  97,  98;  and  by 
the  Abod  Chaupy  ( L c.).  The  name  of  Tpaniv- 
t ton,  found  in  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  among  the  cities 
on  the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  can  hardly  be  other 
than  a corruption  of  Trepontium,  but  it  is  wholly 
out  of  place  in  that  passage,  and  is  supposed  by 
Kramer  to  be  an  interpolation.  [E.  H.  B.J 

TRERES  (Tprtpti),  a people  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  generally  as  a tribe  of,  or  at  least,  as 
closely  connected  with,  the  Cimmerii,  but  in  a few 
jmssages  as  Thracians.  They  are  not  named  by 
Homer  or  Herodotus.  Strabo  was  evidently  unde- 
cided whether  to  regard  them  as  a distinct  race,  or 
as  identical  with  the  Cimmerii,  in  whose  company 
they  several  times  made  destructive  inroads  into 
Asia  Minor.  “ The  Cimmerii,  whom  they  name 
Treres  also,  or  some  tribe  of  them,  often  overran 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  sometimes  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
Paphlagonians,  at  other  times  upon  the  Phrygians, 
at  the  time  when  they  say  Midas  died  from  drinking 
bull’s  blood.  And  Lygdamis  ted  his  army  as  far 
as  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  took  Sardes,  but  perished 
in  Cilicia.  And  the  Cimmerii  and  Treres  often 
made  such  expeditions.  But  they  say  that  the 
Treres  and  Cobus  [their  leader]  were  at  last 
driven  out  [of  Asia]  by  Madys,  the  king  of  the 
Scythians.”*  (Strab.  i.  p.  61).  **  Callistbones  states 

* Die  reading  in  tlie  t<xt  is  Ma3uot  row 
r£v  K« ufuplcnv  Baatktoci  ; hut  as  just  before  we 
find  MiiSoos  too  2,Kv9iKoit  we  can  have  iki  bantu- 
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that  Sardes  was  taken  several  times ; first  by  the 
Cimmerians ; then  by  the  Trerea  and  Lycians,  as 
Callinus  also  shows;  lastly  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and 
Croesus.”  (Id.  xiii.  p.  627).  “ In  olden  times,  it 
befel  the  Magnetos  [the  people  of  Magnesia  on  the 
Maeander]  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Treres, 
a Cimmerian  tribe.”  (Id.  xiv.  p.  647 ; see  also  xi. 

£511,  xii.  p.  573;  Cimmekii,  Vol.  I.  p.  623.  seq.; 

tiller,  BisL  Lit  Anc.  Greece,  pp.  106,  109;  and 
ci.  Herod,  i.  6,  15,  16,  103.) 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  dates 
of  tliese  events ; but  the  means  of  doing  so  appear 
to  be  wanting,  and  hence  scholars  have  arrived  at 
very  different  conclusions  on  the  subject.  Strabo 
infers  from  some  expressions  of  Callinus  that  the 
destruction  of  Sardes  preceded  that  of  Magnesia, 
which  latter  occurred,  he  considers,  after  the  time 
of  that  poet,  and  during  the  age  of  Archilochus, 
who  alludes  to  it. 

Thucydides  (ii.  96)  states  that  the  kingdom  of 
Sitalces  was  bounded  on  the  side  next  to  the  Triballi 
by  the  Treres  and  Tilataei,  who  dwelt  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Scombrus  (Scomius),  and  extended 
towards  the  W.  as  far  as  the  river  Oaciue  (Oeseua). 
Whether  this  relative  clause  applies  to  the  Treres 
as  well  as  to  the  Tilataei  is  doubtful  ; but  the  col- 
location of  the  words  seems  to  confine  it  to  the 
latter. 

Strabo  (L  p.  59)  speaks  of  the  Treres  as  dwelling 
with  the  Thracians  ; and  says  that  the  Treres,  who 
were  Thracians,  possessed  a part  of  the  Troad  after 
Lite  time  of  Priam  (xiii.  p.  586). 

Pliny  does  not  mention  the  Treres  as  a Thracian 
people  ; but  in  the  description  of  Macedonia  (iv.  10. 
s.  17),  says  that  they,  with  the  Dardani  and  Pieres, 
dwelt  on  its  borders  ; it  is  not  clear,  however,  which 
borders  are  meant.  (Cf.  Theopom.  Frag . 313, 
where  they  are  called  Tpap«l;  and  Steph.  B.  p.  664, 
where  also  a district  of  Thrace  inhabited  by  them  is 
named  Tpfjpoi.) 

It  is  possible  that  these  Thracian  Treres  were  the 
descendants  of  a body  of  the  Cimmerian  Treres,  left 
N.  of  the  Haemus  when  the  main  body  advanced  to 
Asia  Minor  ; for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Nie- 
buhr's view  respecting  the  course  of  their  inroads  is 
correct.  44  The  general  opinion,  which  is  presupposed 
in  Herodotus  also,  is  that  the  Cimmerians  invaded 
Asia  Minor  from  the  £.,  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine.  But  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  came  through  Thrace,  for  they  make  their  first 
appearance  in  Ionia  and  Lydia.  The  former  road  is 
almost  entirely  impassable  for  a nomadic  people,  as 
the  Cuucasus  extends  to  the  very  siiorea  of  the 
Euxine.”  (IjCcL  Anc.  Hist  i.  p.  32,  note.) 

In  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  above  made,  wc 
may  refer  to  the  parallel  case  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  ii.  29),  that  liie  Aduatuci,  a Belgian  tribe, 
were  the  descendants  of  l lie  6000  men  whom  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  on  their  march  towards  Italy, 
left  behind  them  W.  of  the  Rhine,  to  guard  that  part 
of  their  property  which  they  were  unable  to  take  with 
them  any  farther.  [J.  R.] 

TREBUS  (T prjpos,  Strab.:  Sacco),  a river  of  La- 
tium,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Liris 
( Gariylinno ),  into  which  it  discharges  its  waters 
clcue  to  the  ruins  of  Fabrateria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  i > lent ifical ion:  it  is  still  called  the 
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Toltro  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Garigliano , but  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Sacco.  It  lias  its  sources  in  the  elevated 
plain  which  separates  the  mountains  about  I’rae- 
nes te  from  the  Volscian  group;  and  the  broad  valley 
through  which  it  flows  for  above  40  miles  befure  it 
joins  the  Garigliano  must  always  have  funned  a 
remarkable  feature  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Through- 
out its  extent  it  separates  the  main  or  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  from  the  outlying  mit*  of 
the  Monti  I.rpini  or  VuUciun  mountains,  and  hence 
it  must,  from  an  early  period,  have  constituted  one 
of  the  natural  lines  of  communication  between  the 
plains  of  Latium  proper  (the  modern  Campagma  di 
Roma ) and  those  of  Campauia.  After  the  whole 
district  had  fallen  under  lira  power  of  Rome  it  was 
the  line  followed  by  the  great  highroad  called  the 
Via  Latina.  [Via  Lhota.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
TRES  ARBORES,  the  Three  Trees,  was  a Mu- 
latto or  relay  for  horses  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itin.  between  Vasatuc  and  Elusa  (Ranee).  The 
site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

TRES  TABERXAE,  was  the  name  of  a station 
on  the  Via  Appia,  between  Aricia  and  Forum  Appii, 
which  is  noticed  not  only  in  the  Itineraries  (/tin. 
Ant  p.  107;  Tab.  Rent},  but  by  Cicero  and  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  From  the  former  we 
learn  that  a branch  road  from  Antium  joined  the 
Appian  Way  at  this  point  (Cic.  ad  Att  ii.  12)  ; 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  mentioned  os  the  place 
where  many  of  the  disciples  met  St  Paul  on  his 
journey  to  Rome.  (Acts,  xxviii.  15.)  It  was 
probably  therefore  a village  or  place  of  some  impor- 
tance from  the  traffic  on  tlie  Appian  Way.  Its 
position  would  appear  to  be  clearly  determined  by 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  gives  17  miles  from 
Aricia  to  Tres  Tat>ernne,  and  10  from  tltence  to 
Forum  Appii:  and  it  is  a strong  confirmation  of 
tiie  accuracy  of  tliese  data  that  the  distance  thus 
obtained  from  Forum  Appii  to  Rome  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  true  distance  of  that  place,  as 
marked  by  ruins  and  ancient  milestones.  It  is 
therefore  wholly  unnecessary  to  change  the  distances 
in  the  Itinerary,  as  projtoeed  by  D’Anvilie  and 
Chaupy,  and  we  may  safely  fix  Tres  Tabemae  at 
a spot  about  3 miles  from  the  modern  Cuterna,  on 
the  road  to  Terracina,  and  very  near  the  com- 
mencement of  tho  Pontine  Marshes.  The  Abbtf 
Chaupy  himself  points  out  the  existence  of  ancient 
remains  on  this  spot,  which  he  sup}>o»ea  to  be  those 
of  the  station  Ad  Sponsas  mentioned  only  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
they  are  those  of  Tres  Tube  mac;  if  indeed  the  two 
stations  be  not  identical,  which  is  very  probable. 
This  situation  would  also  certainly  accord  better 
tluui  that  proposed  by  Chanpy  with  the  mention  of 
Tres  Tabemae  in  Cicero,  who  there  joined  the 
Appian  Way  on  his  road  from  Antium  to  his 
Formian  villa,  not  to  Rome.  (Cic.  ad  Alt  ii.  12, 
13,  14;  Chaupy,  3/aieon  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  383; 
D’Anvilie,  Atuilyee  de  r Italic,  p.  195;  Weslpbal, 
Rom.  Kamftagne,  p.  69.)  [E.  II.  B ] 

TRES  TABERNAE,  in  Gaul.  [Tabuwab.] 
TRET  A (T/rijra.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683),  in  Cyprus, 
called  T plroi  in  the  Stadiaemus  Marie  Magni  (p. 
285,  fd.  Hoffmann),  where  it  is  placed  50  stadia 
from  Palacpaphus  or  Old  Pa  phu.i,  was  ap|wreutly  a 
promontory  in  the  SW.  of  the  L-Und.  and  probably 
the  same  as  the  one  called  Qpovptor  by  Ptolemy  (v. 

h.  § a> 

IRR1UM  (Tprprov  &.npor,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 3),  a 
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promontory  of  Numidia  at  the  W.  point  of  the  Sinus 
Clear  hi  tea.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  829,  832.)  It  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  caves  in  the  cliffs, 
which  are  still  the  lurking  places  of  the  piratical  tribes 
of  this  coast.  Now  Sebba  Rut.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TRETUM  PROM.  (Tprrr6v,Stndiasm.  §327), the 
NW.  promontory  of  Crete  now  called  Grabuta,  tlie 
Corycu*  of  Ptolemy.  [E.  B.  J.] 

TRETUS.  [Aroos,  p.  201,  b.] 

TREVA  (Tp7fotfa),  a town  of  the  Saxones  in 
north-western  Gennany  (PtoL  ii.  11.  § 27),  which 
must  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the  Trace, 
but  as  no  further  details  are  known,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  its  site  with  any  decree  of  certainty.  [L.  S.] 
TREVENTOM  or  TEREVENTUM  (Etk.  Tre- 
▼entinas,  Plin.;  but  inscriptions  have  Terventinas 
and  Tereventinas;  Trivento ),  a town  of  Sam  ilium, 
in  the  country  of  the  Pentri,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Trinius  ( Trigno ),  not  far  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Frentani.  Its  name  is  not  noticed 
in  history,  but  Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  Samnium  in  his  time:  and  we  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarnm  that  it  received  a Roman 
colony,  apparently  under  the  Triumvirate  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  238).  It  is  there  spoken 
of  as  having  been  thrice  besieged  (M  ager  ejus  . . . post 
tertiam  obsidionem  adsignatus  est "),  probably  during 
the  Social  War  and  the  civil  wars  that  followed; 
but  we  Itave  no  other  account  of  these  sieges;  and 
the  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  But  from 
existing  remains,  as  well  aa  inscriptions,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a place  of  considerable  importance,  as 
well  as  of  municipal  rank.  The  modern  Trwenio, 
which  is  still  the  see  of  a bishop  and  the  capital  of 
the  surrounding  district,  stands  on  a hill  above  the 
river  Trigno , but  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  and 
fragments  of  masonry  are  scattered  to  a considerable 
extent  through  tho  valley  below  it.  (Rornanelli, 
vnl.  ii.  p.  473.)  The  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered  there  are  given  by  Mommsen  (Inter. 
R.  N.  pp.  269,  270).  [E  H.  B.] 

TREVERI  or  TREVTRI  (Tfmoiipoi,  Tpi6Vpol, 
Ptol).  There  is  authority  for  both  forms  of  the 
name.  The  position  of  the  Treviri  is  determined 
by  several  passages  of  Caesar.  The  Treviri  bordered 
ou  the  Rhine  (B.  G.  iii.  11,  iv.  10),  and  south  of  them 
along  the  Rhine  were  the  Triboci  or  Tribocci.  The 
Arduenna  Silva  extended  through  the  middle  of  the 
territory  of  the  Treviri  from  the  Rhine  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  territory  of  the  Remi  (B.  G.  v.  3). 
The  Treviri  were  separated  from  the  Germans  by  the 
Rhine  ( B . G.  vii.  63,  viii.  25);  theUbii  were  their 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  (B.  G. 
vi. 29,35).  In  Caesar’s  time  tbeTreviri  differed  little 
from  the  Germans  in  their  way  of  living  and  their  sa- 
vage temper.  Tacitus  remarks  (de  Mar.  Germ.  c. 
28)  that  the  Treviri  and  Nervii  affected  a Germanic 
origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Treviri  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  but  Caesar  supposed  them  to 
be  a Gallic  people.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  them  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Belgae.  When  Hieronymus  speaks 
of  the  resemblance  between  the  language  of  the 
Galatae  of  Asia  and  of  the  Treviri,  be  means  to  say 
that  the  Treviri  are  Galli  [Ga!.atia,  Vol.  I.  p.  931  J. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  194)  speaks  of  the  Nenrii  as  being 
German.  He  says:  “ The  Nervii  are  neighbours  of 
the  Treviri,  and  they  (the  Nervii)  are  also  a Gennan 
people;*  which  remark  about  the  Nervii  being  also 
German  does  not  refer  to  the  Treviri,  but  to  the  Tri- 
boci, whom  he  had  just  spoken  of  as  a German  nation 
which  had  settled  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine. 
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It  seems  impossible  to  determine  whether  Caesar 
includes  the  Treviri  among  the  Belgae  or  the  Celtac. 
Some  geographers  include  them  in  the  Gallia  of 
Caesar  in  the  limited  sense,  that  is,  in  the  country  of 
the  Celtae,  which  lay  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Seme,  and  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Rhine.  If  this 
determination  is  correct,  the  Mcdiomatrici  also  of 
course  belong  to  Caesar’s  Gallia  in  the  limited  sense. 
[Mkdiomatrici.] 

The  Treviri  are  often  mentioned  by  Caesar,  for 
they  had  a strong  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
often  gave  him  trouble.  From  one  passage  ( B . G. 
vi.  32)  it  appears  that  the  Segni  and  Condrusi, 
Gennan  settlers  in  Gallia,  were  between  the  Treviri 
and  the  Eburones  ; and  the  Condrusi  and  Eburonea 
were  dependents  i f the  Treviri  ( B,  G.  hr.  6).  Caesar 
constructed  hiB  bridges  over  the  Rhine  in  the  territory 
of  the  Treviri  ( B . G.  vi.  9) ; and  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  of  the  Treviri. 
It  appears  then  that  the  Treviri  occupied  a large 
tract  of  country  between  the  Mott  (Moot)  and  the 
Rhine,  which  country  was  intersected  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  Moeella  (Motel),  for  Augusta  Trevi- 
rorum  (Trier),  on  the  Moeella,  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  imperial  period  and 
probably  a town  of  the  Treviri  in  Caesar's  time.  It 
ie  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact  limits  of  the  Treviri 
on  the  Rhine,  either  to  l be  north  or  the  south. 
When  the  Germans  were  settled  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhine  by  Agrippa  and  after  his  time,  the 
Treviri  lost  part  of  their  territory;  and  borne  modern 
writers  maintain  that  they  lost  all  their  country  on 
the  Rhine,  a conclusion  derived  from  a passage  « f 
Pliny  (iv.  c.  17),  but  a conclusion  by  no  means 
certain.  Another  passage  of  Pliny,  cited  by  Sneto- 
nius  ( Calig.  c.  8),  says  that  Caligula  was  born 
“in  Treveris,  vico  Ambiatino,  supra  Confluentes," 
and  this  passage  places  the  Treviri  on  the  Rhine. 
Ptolemy  in  his  geography  gives  the  Treviri  no 
place  on  the  Rhine:  he  assigns  the  land  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Germania  In- 
ferior and  Germania  Superior.  The  bishopric  of 
Trier  used  to  extend  from  the  Moot  to  the  Rhine, 
and  along  the  Rhine  from  the  Akr  below  Andemaeh 
as  far  south  ss  Bingen.  The  limits  of  the  old 
country  of  the  Treviri  and  of  the  diocese  may  have 
been  the  same,  for  we  find  many  examples  of  this 
coincidence  in  the  geography  of  Gallia.  The  nigged 
valley  of  the  A hr  would  be  a natural  boundary  of 
the  Treviri  on  the  north. 

Tacitus  gives  the  Treviri  the  name  of  Socii  (.dnn. 
i.  63);  and  in  his  time,  and  probably  before,  they 
had  what  the  Romans  called  a Curia  or  senate. 
The  name  of  the  Treviri  often  appears  in  the  history 
of  the  war  with  Civilia  (Tacit.  Hitt.  iv.).  The  Treviri 
under  the  Empire  were  in  that  part  of  Gallia  which 
was  named  Belgica,  and  their  city  Augusta  Trevi- 
rorum  was  the  chief  place,  and  under  the  later 
emperors  frequently  an  imperial  residence.  [Au- 
ousta  Trevirokum.]  [G.  L.] 

TREVIDON,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by  Si- 
donius  Apollinaris  (lYopempL),  the  position  of  which 
is  partly  determined  by  the  fact  of  the  poet  fixing 
Treridon  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Central 
F rnnee,  and  partly  by  the  existence  of  a place  named 
Trice  on  the  boundary  of  the  old  province  of 
Rouergue , and  on  a little  river  named  Tretetel. 
The  mountain  in  which  the  Trevttel  rises  (Let- 
perou)  is  the 

“ Vic  in  uni  nimis  heu  ! jugtun  Ruteni  s * 
of  Sidouius.  [R uteri.]  [G.  L.J 
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TREVIRI.  [Tbevrri.1 
TRIACONTASCHOENUS  (TpiaKomdoxotPos, 
PtoL  iv.  7.  § 32),  a district  so  named  by  Ptolemy 
after  the  analogy  of  the  Dodecaschoenua  of  Egypt, 
and  forming  the  moat  northern  part  of  Aethiopia  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  between  the  cataracts  of 
that  river  and  the  Aethiopian  mountains.  [T.  H.D.] 

TRIADITZA  (TputSrrfa;  Nicet  Chon.  iii.  p.  214; 
A post.  Gtog.  Huds.  iv.  p.  43),  a town  in  Upper 
Moesia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  sources  of  the 
Ocscus,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  called  in  late 
times  Dacia  Interior.  It  was  situated  in  a fertile 
plain,  and  its  site  is  identified  with  that  of  some 
extensive  rains  S.  of  Sophies.  [J.  B.] 

TRIBALL  I (TpiSoAAof),  a Thracian  people  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  early  times  a very  widely 
diffused  and  powerful  race,  about  the  Danube;  but 
which,  being  pressed  upon  from  the  N.  and  W.  by 
various  nations,  became  gradually  more  and  more 
confined,  and  at  length  entirely  disappeared  from 
history.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Triballic  plain, 
through  which  flowed  the  river  Angrus,  which  fell 
into  the  Brungus,  a tributary  of  the  Ister  (iv.  49). 
This  is  probably  the  plain  of  Kossooo  in  the  modern 
Serria. 

Thucydides  states  (ii.  96)  that  on  the  side  of  the 
Triballi,  who  were  independent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  Wur,  tlie  territories  of  Sitalccs 
were  bounded  by  the  I reres  and  Tilataei,  whose  W. 
limit  was  the  river  Oscius  (Oescus),  which  must 
therefore,  at  that  time,  have  been  the  E.  frontier  of 
the  Triballi.  (Cf.  Plin.  iii.  29,  iv.  17;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  317,  318.)  Strabo  (vii.  p,  305)  informs  us  that 
t’ue  Triballi  were  much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
migrating  hordes  driven  out  of  their  own  countries 
by  more  powerful  neighbours,  some  expelled  by  the 
Scythians,  Bastamae,  and  Sauromatac,  from  the  N. 
side  of  the  Danube,  who  either  settled  iu  the  islands 
of  that  river,  or  crossed  over  into  Thrace;  others 
from  the  W.,  set  in  motion  by  the  Illyrians. 

The  earliest  event  recorded  of  them  is  the  defeat 
which  tliey  gave  to  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Olrysae, 
who  made  an  expedition  against  them,  B.  c.  424,  in 
which  he  lost  his  life  (Time.  iv.  101).  In  n.c.376 
the  Triballi  crossed  the  Haetnus,  and  with  30  000 
men  advanced  as  far  S.  as  the  territory  of  Atxlcra, 
which  they  ravaged  without  opposition.  On  their 
return,  however,  loaded  with  booty,  the  people  of 
Alxlera  took  advantage  of  their  careless  and  dis- 
orderly march,  to  attack  them,  killing  upwards  of 
2000  men.  The  Triballi  thereupon  marched  back 
to  take  revenge  for  this  loss  ; and  the  Abderites, 
having  been  joined  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
Thracians,  gave  them  battle;  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  deserted  by  their  treacherous  allies  and, 
being  surrounded,  were  slain  almost  to  a man.  The 
Triballi  then  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Abdent  which 
would  now  have  been  quite  unable  to  resist  them  for 
more  than  a very  short  time;  but  at  this  critical 
moment,  Chabrias  appeared  before  the  town  with  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  had  recently  defeated  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  at  Naxos.  Cliabrias  compelled 
the  Triballi  to  retire  from  Abdera,  and  garrisoned 
the  city  when  he  dep«rtcd.  (Diod.  xv.  36).  In  b.c. 
339,  Philip  II.,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Byzantium, 
marched  to  the  Danube,  where  lie  defeated  the  Getae, 
and  took  much  booty.  On  bis  return  through  the 
country  of  the  Triballi,  the  latter  posted  themselves 
in  a defile,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Macedonian  army 
to  pass,  unless  Philip  gave  to  them  a part  of  the 
plunder.  A fierce  battle  eusuod,  in  which  Philip 
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was  severely  wounded,  and  would  hare  been  slain, 
but  for  his  non  Alexander,  who  threw  himself  before 
his  father,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  The  Triballi 
were  at  length  defeated,  and  probably  professed  sub- 
mission to  Philip,  so  long,  at  least,  as  he  was  iu  their 
country. 

On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  his  power  felt  by  the  barba- 
rians on  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  before  be 
quitted  Europe  for  his  great  enterprise  against  the 
Persian  empire.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of 
n.  c.  335,  he  marched  from  Amphipolia  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  at  the  head  of  a large  force.  In 
ten  days  he  reached  the  pass  by  which  he  intended 
to  cross  the  Haemus,  where  a body  of  Thracians  bad 
assembled  to  oppose  his  progress.  They  were  de- 
feated, and  Alexander  advanced  against  the  Trihalli, 
whose  prince,  Synnns,  having  had  timely  information 
of  Alexander’s  movements,  had  already  withdrawn, 
with  tire  old  men,  women,  and  children  into  an  island 
of  the  Danube,  called  Peuce,  where  many  other  Thra- 
cians also  bad  sought  refuge.  The  msin  force  of 
the  Triballi  posted  themselves  in  woody  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lyginus,  about  3 days* 
march  from  the  Danube.  Having  ventured  out  into 
the  open  plain,  however,  they  were  completely  defeated 
by  the  Macedonians,  with  a loss  of  3000  men. 
(Arrian,  A nab.  i.  2.) 

Alexander  then  marched  to  the  Danube,  opposite 
to  Peuce ; but  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  island,  because  he  bad  few  boats,  and  the 
enemy  were  strongly  posted  at  the  top  of  the  steep 
sides  of  the  island.  Alexander  therefore  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  take  it,  and  crossed  the  Danube  to 
make  war  on  the  Getae.  It  would  appear,  how  ever, 
that  he  had  made  sufficient  impression  on  the  Triballi 
to  induce  them  to  apply  to  him  for  peace,  which  he 
granted  before  his  return  to  Macedonia.  It  was 
probably  some  time  after  these  events  that  the  Tri 
balli  were  attacked  by  the  Autariatae,  a powerful 
Illyrian  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  completely  subdued 
them,  great  numbers  being  killed,  and  tbe  survivors 
driven  further  towards  the  east  (Strab.  vii.  pp.  317, 
318.)  Hence,  in  b.  c.  295.  the  Gauls,  with  only 
15,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Triballi  and  Getae  (Just.  xxv.  1.) 
When  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  dominion 
in  tbe  direction  of  the  Danube,  the  Triballi  were  a 
small  and  weak  people,  dwelling  about  the  confluence 
of  the  Oescus  with  the  Danube,  near  the  town 
Ocscus  (cf.  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10,  viii.  1 1.  § 6). 

Pliny  (rii.  2)  states  that,  according  to  Isigonus, 
there  were  people  among  the  Triballi  who  fascinated 
by  tbeir  look,  and  destroyed  those  whom  they  gazed 
upon  too  long,  especially  with  angry  eyes  : adults 
were  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  them  than  children. 
This  is  probably  tbe  same  superstition  as  tbe  mo- 
dern one  respecting  the  “evil  eye,"  which  is  pecu- 
liarly prevalent  among  the  Slavonian  races.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  1.  § 4,  2.  § 4,  seqq.,  3.  § 3,  Msq.,  4.  § 6, 
v.  26.  § 6,  vii.  9.  § 2 ; Steph.  U.  ».  V.;  Mannert, 
vii.  p.  25,  seqq.]  [ J.  R.  ] 

TRIBOCI  or  TRIBOCCI,  a German  people  in 
Gallia.  Schneider  (Caesar,  li.G.  i.  51)  has  tbe  form 
“ Tributes  ” in  tbe  accusative  plural.  Pliny  has 
Tribochi,  and  Strabo  Tribocchi  (Tpifirfax01)*  In 
the  passage  of  Caesar  ( B . G.  iv.  10)  it  is  said  tlrnt 
all  the  MSS.  have  u Tribucorum"  (Schneider,  note). 

The  Triboci  were  in  the  army  of  the  German  king 
Arinvistus  in  the  great  battle  in  which  Caesar 
defeated  him;  and  though  Cucxir  dues  not  say  llutl 
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they  were  German*,  his  narrative  shows  that  he 
nmsidered  them  to  be  Germans.  In  another  passage  ! 
(B.  G.  iv.  10)  Caesar  places  the  Triboci  on  the  ! 
Rhine  between  the  Mediomatriri  and  the  Treriri, 
and  he  means  to  place  them  on  the  left  or  Gallic  side  j 
of  the  Rhine.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  after  mentioning  I 
the  Sequani  and  Mediomatrici  as  extending  to  the 
Rhine,  says,  M Among  them  a German  people  has 
settled,  the  Tribocchi,  who  hare  passed  over  from 
their  native  land.”  Pliny  also  (iv.  17)  and  Tacitus 
(German,  c.  28)  say  that  tlie  Tribocci  are  Germans. 
The  true  conclusion  from  Caesar  is  that  he  sup- 
]*iscd  the  Tribocci  to  be  settled  in  Gallia  before 
H.  C.  38. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 17)  places  the  Tribocci  in  Upper 
Germania,  but  he  incorrectly  places  the  Vangiones 
between  the  Nemetea  and  the  Tribocci,  for  the  Ne- 
metes  bordered  on  the  Tribocci.  However  lie  places 
the  Tribocci  next  to  the  Rauraci,  and  he  names 
Brtucomagtis  (Brocoraagus)  and  Elccbus(Helcebus) 
us  the  tno  towns  ot  tlie  Tribocci.  1)' Anvil  le  supposes 
that  the  territory  of  tlie  Tribocci  corresponded  to  the 
diocese  of  Strassburg.  Ssletio  (Seitz  or  Setz),  we  may 
suppiee,  belonged  to  the  Nemetes,  as  in  modem 
times  it  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Sprier;  and  it  is 
near  the  northern  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Strassburg. 
On  the  south  towards  the  Rauraci,  a place  named 
MarbeUhrim,  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  diocese  of 
Strassburg  and  bordering  on  that  of  Iiasle,  indicates 
a boundary  by  a Teutonic  name  (mark),  as  Pines 
does  in  those  parts  of  Gallia  where  tlie  Roman  tongue 
prevailed.  The  name  of  the  Tribocci  docs  not  appear 
in  the  Notit  Provinc.,  though  the  names  of  the 
Nemetes  and  Vangiones  are  there;  but  instead  of  the 
Tribocci  we  have  Civitos  Argcntoraturn  (Strass- 
burg),  the  chief  place  of  the  Tribocci.  Ptolemy 
makes  Argentoratuin  a city  of  the  Vangiones.  [G.L.] 
TRl'BOLA  (TpitfdAa,  App.  Ilisp.  62,  63),  a 
town  of  Lusitania,  in  the  mountainous  regions  8.  of 
the  Tagus,  probably  the  modem  Trevoens.  [T.H.D.J 
TRIBIL1UM  ‘ [Tbilubium]. 

TRIBUNCI,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  we  may 
assume  to  have  been  near  Concordia,  for  Amtuianus 
(xvi.  12),  after  speaking  of  the  battle  near  Strass- 
burg, in  which  Chnodomarius,  king  of  the  Aleinnnni, 
was  defeated  by  Julian,  says  that  the  king  hurried  to 
his  camp,  which  was  mar  Concordia  and  Tribunci. 
But  neither  the  site  of  Concordia  nor  of  Tribunci  is 
certain.  [Cowcokdia.]  [G.  L.j 

TRICARA'NUM.  [Pnutra,  p.  602,  a.] 
TRICASSES,  a people  of  Gallia  I.ugdunensis. 
(Plin.  iv.  18.)  In  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §13)  the  name 
is  Tricasii  (Tpucdaiot),  and  their  city  is  Augustobona 
(AvyovorbSoya).  They  border  on  the  Parisii.  The 
name  appears  in  the  form  Tricassini  in  Ammianus 
(xvi.  1)  and  in  an  inscription.  In  the  Notit.  Provinc. 
the  name  Civitas  Tricassium  occurs;  and  the  name 
of  the  people  has  been  transferred  to  the  town,  which 
is  now  Troyes  on  the  Seine,  the  chief  town  of  the 
French  department  of  Aube.  Caesar  does  not  men- 
tion the  Tricasaes,  and  his  silence  lias  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  in  his  time  they  were  comprised 
within  the  powerful  state  of  the  Scnonea.  [G.  L] 
TRICASTI'NI  (Tpucairriyoi),  a Gallic  people 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  Livy  (v.  34) 
describing  the  march  of  Bellovesus  and  his  Galli 
into  Italy,  says  they  came  to  the  Tricastini:  " The 
Alps  next  were  opposed  to  them;”  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  tlie  Tricastini  were  near  the  Alps. 
But  nothing  exact  can  be  inferred  from  the  narrative, 
nor  from  the  rest  of  this  confused  chapter.  In  tlie 
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description  of  Hannibal’s  march  (Liv.  xxi.  34)  it  is 
said  that  Hannibal,  after  settling  tlie  disputes  of  the 
Allobroges,  being  now  on  his  road  to  the  Alps,  did 
not  make  his  march  straight  forward,  but  turned  to 
the  left  into  the  territory  of  the  Tricastini;  and  from 
the  country  of  the  Tricastini  be  went  through  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii  into 
the  country  of  the  Tricorii,  and  finally  reached  the 
Druentia  (Dmrance.)  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
examine  this  question  fully,  for  it  would  requite 
some  pages  to  discuss  the  passages  in  Livy.  Ho 
means,  however,  to  place  the  Tricastini  somewhere 
between  the  Allobroges  and  part  of  the  bonier  of  the 
Vocontian  territory.  The  capital  of  the  Vocontii  is 
I)ea  Vocontiorum,  or  Die  in  the  department  of 
Drome ; and  tire  conclusion  is  that  the  Tricastini 
were  somewhere  between  the  Isara  (/sere)  and  the 
Druna  (Drome).  This  agrees  with  the  position  of 
Augusta  Tricastinorum  [Augusta  Tiucastiko- 
bum]  as  determined  by  the  Itins. 

Ptolemy  (ti.  10.  § 13)  places  the  Tricastini  east 
of  the  Segallauni,  whose  capital  is  Valentin,  and  ho 
names  as  the  capital  of  the  Tricastini  a town 
Noeomagus,  which  appears  to  be  a different  place 
from  Augusta  Tricastinorum.  D’Anvilie  places  the 
Tricastini  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  north 
of  Arauaio  ( Ornnge).  a position  which  he  fixes  by 
his  determination  of  Augusta  Tricastinorum:  and  he 
adds,  “ that  the  name  of  the  Tricastini  has  been 
preserved  pure  in  that  of  Tricast m?  But  the 

Iricastini  of  Livy  and  Ptolemy  ore  certainly  not 
where  D’Anville  places  them.  [G.  L.] 

TRICCA  (Tp'iKKij  : Etk.  Tputucuot : Trikkala), 
an  ancient  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Histiacotis, 
stood  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneius,  and  near  a 
small  stream  named  Letliaeus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438, 
xiv.  p.  647.)  This  city  is  suid  to  hare  derived  its 
name  from  Tricca,  a daughter  of  Peneius.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  r.)  It  is  mentioned  in  Homer  as  subject  to 
Podaleirius  and  Machaon,  the  two  sons  of  Asclepius 
or  Aesculapius,  who  led  the  Triccaeans  to  the  Trojan 
War  (Horn.  II.  ii.  729,  iv.  202);  and  it  possessed  a 
temple  of  Asclepius,  which  was  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  of  all  the  temples  of  this  god. 
(.Strab.  ix.  p.  437.)  This  temple  was  visited  by  the 
sick,  whose  cures  were  recorded  there,  as  in  the 
temples  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus  and  Cos.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  374.)  There  were  probably  physicians  at- 
tached to  the  temple  ; and  Leake  gives  an  inscription 
in  four  elegiac  verses,  to  the  memory  of  a “ god-like 
physician  named  Cimber,  by  his  wife  Andromache,” 
which  he  found  upon  a marble  in  a bridge  over  the 
ancient  Lethaeus.  (S or  them  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
285. ) In  the  edict  published  by  Polysperchon  and 
the  other  generals  of  Alexander,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  allowing  the  exiles  from  the  different 
Greek  cities  to  return  to  their  homes,  those  of  Tricca 
and  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pharcadon  were 
excepted  for  some  reason,  which  is  not  recorded. 
(Diod.  xviii.  56.)  Tricca  was  the  first  town  in 
Thessaly  at  which  Philip  V.  arrived  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Aous.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.)  Tricca  is  also 
mentioned  by  Liv.  xxxvi.  13  ; Plin.  iv.  8.  a.  15  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 44 ; Them.  OraL  xxvii.  p.  333. 

Procopius,  who  calls  the  town  Txicattfis  (Tpttcdr- 
tooj),  soys  that  it  was  restored  by  Justinian  (tie 
Aedif.  iv.  3);  but  it  is  still  called  Tricca  by  Hierocles 
(p  042)  in  tlie  sixth  century,  and  the  form  in  Jus- 
tinian may  be  a corruption.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  already  bears  its  modem  name  (TpbcxoAa,  Anna 
Comn.  v.  p.  137,  cd.  Paris.;  Eustath.  ad  II.  ii.  p. 
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330.)  Trdekakt  b now  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
this  part  of  Greece.  The  castle  occupies  a hill  pro- 
jecting from  the  Inst  falls  of  the  mountain  of 
KhassiA ; but  the  only  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
which  Leake  could  discover  were  some  small  remains 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  forming  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  some  squared  blocks  of  stone  of  the  same 
ages  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  (Leake, 
A'orf^rm  Greece,  vot  i.  p.  425,  aeq.,  vol.  iv.  p.  287.) 

TRICCIA'NA,  a place  in  Pnnnonia,  in  the  valley 
called  Cariniana  (It.  Ant.  p.  267).  It  is  probably 
the  same  ns  tlie  Gnrtiana  noticed  in  the  Peat.  Table, 
as  the  difference  in  the  statements  about  the  dis- 
tances amounts  only  to  2 miles.  [L.  S.] 

TRICKSIMAE,  in  Gallia,  one  of  the  places  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xviii.  2)  in  the 
list  of  those  places  along  tlie  Rhenish  frontier 
which  Jnlian  repaired.  Atnmianua  mentions  Tri- 
rcsimne  between  Quadriburgium  and  Novesium. 
[QrAimntrnoitTSit.]  [G.  I*.] 

TR1CKSIMUM,  AD,  in  Gallia.  D’Anville  ob- 
serves that  tbe  ancient  Itins.  contain  many  portions 
with  similar  names,  which  names  of  places  are  de- 
rives 1 from  the  distances  which  they  indicate  from  the 
principal  towns  ; for  the  distances  within  the  de- 
pendent territory  were  measured  from  the  principal 
towns.  This  Tricesimutn  b measured  from  Narbo 
(A arbonne),  as  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  allows,  on  the 
rood  to  Toulon#?,  through  Carcassonne.  Trebes 
<*n  the  canal  of  Languedoc  may  represent  the  name ; 
and  Tricesimtim  may  be  near  that  place.  [G.  L.] 
TRIOHO'NIS  LACUS.  [Aktoua,  p.  64,  a.] 
TRICHO'NIUM  Eth.  Tp«x»ri«<b),a 

town  of  Actolia,  from  which  the  lake  Trichonis  de- 
rived its  name.  [Respecting  the  lake, see  Vol.  I.  p.  64, 
a.]  Its  position  b uncertain.  Leake  places  it  S.  of 
the  lake  at  a place  called  G (train,  and  Kiepert,  in 
his  map  E.  of  the  lake.  But  since  Strabo  mentions 
it  along  with  Stratus  as  situated  iu  a fertile  plain,  it 
ought  probably  to  be  placed  N.  of  the  lake  (Strab.  x.  p. 
450;  Pol.  v.  7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  ».).  It  was  evidently  a 
place  of  importance,  and  several  natives  of  this  town 
are  mentioned  m hbtory.  (Pol.  iv.  3,  v.  13,  xvii.  10; 
Pans.  ii.  37.  § 3 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  L 
p.  155) 

TRICOLOR!.  [Mkoalotvu.tr,  p.  309.] 
TRIC(/MIA  (TpiKwula),  a place  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  road  from  Dorylaeum  to 
Apamea  Cibotus  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 22;  Tab.  Pent),  is 
laced  by  the  Table  at  a distance  of  28  miles  from 
lidaeum  and  21  from  Pestdnus.  [L.  S.] 

TKICORII  (TpinApioi),  a people  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps.  Hannibal  in  his  march  from 
the  Rhone  to  tlie  Alps  passed  into  the  country  of 
the Tricorii.  as  Livy  says  [Tricaatixi].  Strabo(iv. 
pp.  185,  203)  says  in  one  passage  that  above  the 
Cavarcs  are  athe  Vocontii  and  Tricorii  and  Iconii 
and  Meduli,"froin  which  we  learn  that  he  considered 
the  Tricorii  as  neighbours  of  the  Vocontii ; and  in 
another  passage  he  says,  **  after  the  Vocontii  are  the 
Iconii  and  Tricorii,  and  next  to  them  the  Meduli, 
who  occupy  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps.” 
Some  geographers  conclude  that  the  Tricorii  must  be 
on  tlie  Drac , a branch  of  the  7ari*e,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  But  if  the  Tricorii 
were  in  the  valley  of  the  Drac,  we  do  not  therefore 
admit  that  Hannibal’s  march  to  the  Alps  was 
through  that  valley.  [G.  L.] 

TRICORNE'NSII.  [Tricorxium.] 
TRICO'RNIUM  (Tpotdpnor,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 3),  or 
Tricornia  Castra  (/tin.  Ilieros.  p.  564),  a town 
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in  the  territory  of  the  Tricornenrii,  a people  of 
Upper  Moesiit,  on  the  borders  of  Illyria..  Vari«tusly 
identified  with  Ritopk  and  Tricorni  or  Knlum- 
bacs.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TR1C0RYTHUS  [Marattiox.] 

TRICRANA  (Tpixpaya),  an  island  off  tlie  coast  of 
Hennionis  in  Argolis  (Paus.  ii.  34.  § 8),  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  Tiparenusof  l’liny.  [Ti  pa  rex  us.] 
TRICRE'NA.  [Piiexkub,  p.  595,  a.] 
TRIDENTl'NI  (TptderrlriM),  an  Alpine  tribe 
occupying  tlie  southern  part  of  Rhaetia,  in  the 
north  of  Lacus  Benacus,  about  tbe  river  Athosia. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  204;  Plin.  iii.  23.)  They,  with  many 
other  Alpine  tribes,  were  snbdued  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  [L.  S.] 

TRIDENTUM  nr  TRIDENTS  (TpiWers : Trento 
or  Trent),  the  capital  of  the  Tridentini  in  the  south 
of  Rhaetia,  on  the  eastern  hank  Of  the  Athcsis.  and 
on  tbe  highroad  from  Verona  to  Veldidena.  (Plin. 
Hi.  23;  Justin,  xx.  5;  It.  Ant.  pp.  275,  281 ; Paul 
Disc.  i.  2,  iii.  9,  iv.  42,  v.  36;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 31 ; Tab.  Pent)  The  town  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  trident  of  Neptune,  which 
b still  shown  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  ancient  church 
of  S.  Vigil.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  made  a 
Roman  colony  (Orelli,  Inscript.  Nos.  2183,  3744, 
3905,  4823).  Theodoric  tlie  Great  surrounded 
Tridcntum  with  a wall,  of  which  a considerable 
portion  still  exbts.  (Comp.  Pallhsusen,  Beschreib. 
der  Rom.  Heerstrassc  ton  Verona  nach  A ugsburg, 
p.  28,  foil.;  Benedetto  Giovanelli,  Iriscorso  sopra 
ttri  Iscrizione  Trent  ina,  Trento,  1824,  and  by  the 
same  author,  Trento , Citta  de"  Rezj  e Colonta 
Romano,  Trento,  1825.)  [L.  S.] 

TRIEHES  (Tpibprji,  Pdyb.  v.  68;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
754),  a small  fortified  place  in  Phoenicia,  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  Lebanon,  ami  about  12  miles 
distant  from  Tripolis.  It  is  in  all  probability  the 
same  place  as  the  Tridis  of  the  ltin.  Hierasol.  (p. 
583).  Lapie  identifies  it  with  Enty,  others  with 
Belmont.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TRIE'RUM  (Tprfywv  or  Tpbjpor  Axpov,  Ptol.  iv. 
3.  § 13),  a headland  of  the  Regio  Syrtica  in  Africa, 
Propria.  Ritter  ( ErdL  i.  p.  928)  identifies  it  with 
the  promontory  of  Cephalae  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(xvii.  p.  836),  the  present  Cape  Cefalo  or  Mesurata. 
Ptolemy  indeed  mentions  this  as  a separate  and  ad- 
joining promontory;  hut  as  Cefalo  still  exhibits 
three  points,  it  is  possible  that  the  ancient  names 
may  l>e  connected,  and  refer  only  to  this  one  cape. 
(Sm  Blaquiere,  letters  from  the  Mediterranean, 
i.  p.  18;  Della  Celia  Viaggio,  P*  61.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
TR1FANUM.  [ Vebcia.] 

TRIGABOLI.  [Padus.] 

TR1GISAMUM,  a town  of  Noricum,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Peuting.  Table,  as  situated  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trigisamus  ( Traten), 
which  flows  into  the  Danubiua.  It  still  bears  tlie 
name  of  Truismaur.  (See  Mucbar,  Norikum, 
vol  i.  p.  269.)  [I*.  S.] 

TRIGLYPHON  (Tply\v<por  rb  teal  TplXtyyor, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 23),  the  metropolis  and  royal  residence 
($aa i\* tor)  of  Cirrhadia,  a district  at  the  NE.  corner 
of  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  b doubtless  the  present 
Tipperah  ( Tripiira),  which  is  situated  on  tlie  Gumpty 
(Gomati),  a small  river  which  flows  into  the  Brttch- 
maputra  near  ita  mouth.  [V.] 

TRIGDNDUM,  a place  in  the  territory  of  the 
Callaici  Lucensea,  iu  Gallaecia.  (Hbpania  Tarrn- 
conensis).  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  424.)  Variously  identified 
with  Berreo  and  Arandon.  £T.  H.  IX J 
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TRILETJCrM  (TptAeuwoi'  fapoy,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4), 
a promontory  in  the  territory  of  the  Call&ici  Lu- 
censes,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconemds, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  K&pov  &*poy.  (Marcum, 
p.  44.)  Now  Cape  OrtegaL  [T.  H.  D.] 

TKIMA'MMIUM  (Tpiupdjnov  or  TpipuLpptor, 
Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10),  a castle  on  the  Danube,  in 
Lower  Moesia.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  222;  called  Trima- 
mium  in  the  Tab.  Peut.  and  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv. 
7.)  Variously  identified  with  Afurotm,  Dikalika, 
and  the  ruins  near  Pirgo  or  Birgos . [T.  H.  D.l 

TKIMENOTHYRA.  [Tkmenothyra.] 


COIN  OF  TRniF.XOTliritA. 
TRIMONTIUM  ( TpinAnio r,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 8),  a 
town  of  the  Selgovae,  in  Britannia  Barbara,  pro- 
bably near  Longltolm , in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Soltcag  Frith.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRl'MYTHUS.  [Tukmithus.] 

TRINA'CIA.  [Tykacia.1 
TRINA'CRIA.  [Sicilia.] 

TRIXA'SUS  (T ptp*n6*,  Pan*.  iii.  22.  § 3 ; TpL 
vaaaos,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9),  a town  or  rather  fortress 
of  Lacouia,  situated  upon  a promontory  near  the 
head  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  and  30  stadia  above 
Gythium.  It  is  opposite  to  three  small  rocks,  which 
gave  their  name  to  tlie  place.  The  modem  village 
is  for  the  same  reason  still  called  Trinisa  (t&  Tp«- 
wt) aa).  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  an- 
cient walls.  The  place  was  built  in  a semi-circular 
form,  and  was  not  more  than  400  or  500  yards  in 
circuit.  (Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  i.  p.  232  ; Boblaye, 
Recherches,  <fc.  p.  94  ; Ross,  Wanderungm  in 
Grieehenland , vol.  ii.  p.  239 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos , 
vol.  ii.  p.  287.) 

TRIXE.MK1A.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

TRl'NIUS  (7*riy»io),  a considerable  river  of  Sam- 
nium,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  nigged  mountain 
district  between  Agnone  and  Castel  di  Sangro,  and 
has  a course  of  about  60  miles  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic.  During  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it 
traverses  the  territory  of  the  Frcntani,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  about  5 miles  SE.  of  llistonium  (//  Vasto). 
The  only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Pliny 
(iii.  12.  s.  17),  who  calls  it  “flumcn  portuosum:”  it 
is,  indeed,  the  only  river  along  this  line  of  coast  the 
mouth  of  which  affords  shelter  even  for  small 
vessels,  [E.  II.  B.] 

TRINOB  ANTES  (called  by  Ptolemy  TpivAarr'i, 
ii.  3.  § 22),  a people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia 
Romana,  situated  N.  of  London  and  the  Thame a.  in 
Essex  and  the  southern  parts  of  Suffolk,  whose 
capital  was  Camalodunum  ( Colchester ).  They 

submitted  to  Caesar  when  he  landed  in  Britain,  but 
revolted  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  v 20;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  31.)  [T.H.D.] 
TRINUKTIUM.  [Tinlrtium.] 

TKIOBRIS.  a river  of  Gallia  named  by  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  ( Propempt .).  It  is  a branch  of  the 
Oltia  ( Lot ),  and  is  now  named  Truyetc.  [G.  L.] 
TRKYCALA  (TpiouaXa:  Eth.  T riocalinus ; Ru. 
near  Calatabcllotta'),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  in 
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the  interior  of  the  island,  about  12  miles  from 
Thermae  Selinuntiae  (Seuuxw).  As  the  name  is 
cited  by  Stephnnus  of  Byzantium  (who  writes  the 
name  TpUaKa)  from  Philistus,  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  a Siculian  town  or  fortress  as  early  at  least 
as  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius;  but  no  notice  of 
it  is  now  found  in  history  until  the  second  Servile 
War  in  Sicily  in  u.  c.  103 — 100.  On  that  occasion 
Triocala  was  selected,  on  account  of  its  great  na- 
tural strength  and  other  advantages,  by  Tryphon, 
the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  as  his  chief  stronghold : 
he  fortified  the  rocky  summit  on  which  it  was 
situated,  and  was  able  to  hold  out  there,  as  in  an 
impregnable  fortress,  after  his  defeat  in  the  field  by 
L.  Lucullus.  (Diod.  xxxvi.  7,  8.)  The  circum- 
stances of  its  fall  are  not  related  to  us,  but  Silius 
Italic  us  aliudes  to  it  as  having  suffered  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  war.  (**  Servili  vastuta 
Triocala  bello,’  xiv.  270).  Cicero  nowhere  notices 
the  name  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Sicily,  but 
in  one  passage  mentions  the  “ T riocalinus  ager” 
(Kerr.  v.  4);  and  the  Triocalini  again  appear  in 
Pliny’s  list  of  the  municipal  towns  of  Sicily.  The 
name  is  also  found  in  Ptolemy,  but  in  a manner 
that  gives  little  information  as  to  its  position. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14.)  It  was  an 
episcopal  see  during  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  site  is  identified  by  Fazello,  who  tells 
us  that  the  ruins  of  the  city  were  still  visible  in  his 
time  a short  distance  from  Calatabcllotta,  a town  of 
Saracen  origin,  situated  on  a lofty  bill  about  12 
miles  inland  from  Sciacca;  and  an  old  church  on 
the  site  still  preserved  the  ancient  appellation. 
(Fazell.  de  Rtb.  Sic.  x.  472;  Clover.  Sicil.  p, 
374).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRIO'PIUM  (TpiAirtov  &xpov.  C.  Crio ),  the  pro- 
montory at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cnidus,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  soutlw 
westem  extremity  of  Asia  Minor.  (Thucyd.  viii. 
35,  60;  Scylax,  p.  38;  Pomp.  Mela,  L 16.)  Oil 
the  summit  of  this  promontory  a temple  of  Apollo, 
hence  called  the  Triopian,  seems  to  have  stood,  near 
which  games  were  celebrated,  whence  Scylax  calls 
the  promontory  the  htcpwrhpioy  lfp6r.  According 
to  some  authorities  the  town  of  Cnidus  itself  also 
bore  the  name  of  Triopium,  having,  it  is  said,  been 
founded  by  Triopas.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpi6nor;  Plin. 
v.  29,  who  calls  it  Triopia;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  1L 
iv.  341 : Cnidus.)  [L.  S.l 

TRIPHYLIA.  [Elis.  | 

TBIPODISCUS  (T/M»©3f<r*or,  Thnc.  iv.  70; 
TptwoSlaKoi,  Paus.  i.  43.  § 8 ; TphroSoi,  Tpitro- 
tloKioy,  Strab.  ix.  p.  394  ; Tptwo&iattti,  Herod,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpiwobt'crKoi  : Eth.  Tpnro£i'<rwior, 
Steph.  B.  ; TpiwobioKcuos),  au  ancient  town  of  Me- 
gans, said  to  have  been  one  of  the  five  hamlets  into 
which  the  Megarid  was  originally  divided.  (Plut. 
QuacsL  Grace,  c.  17.)  Strabo  relates  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  Tripodi  was  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  Aegirusa  and  Nisaea,  as  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Ajax  of  Salamis,  and  that  the  verse 
containing  these  names  was  omitted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  substituted  for  it  another  to  prove  that 
Salamis  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  belonged  to 
Athens.  (Strab.  L c.)  Tripodiscus  is  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  literature  as  the  birthplace  of 
Susarion,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  comedy 
into  Attica,  and  to  have  removed  from  this  place 
to  the  Attic  Icaria.  (Aspas.  ad  AristoL  Eth.  Nic. 
iv.  2;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  III.  p.  948.)  We  learn 
from  Thucydides  (/. «.)  that  Tripodiscus  was  situ- 
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sled  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Geraneia,  at  a spot  con- 
venient for  the  junction  of  troops  inarching  from 
l'latuea  in  the  ono  direction,  and  from  the  Isthmus 
in  the  other.  Pausanias  (t  c.)  also  describes  it  as 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Geranoia  on  the  road  fmin 
Delphi  to  Argos.  This  author  relates  that  it  de- 
nted its  name  from  a tripod,  which  Coruebus  the 
Argive  brought  from  Delphi,  with  the  injunction 
that  wherever  the  tripod  fell  to  the  ground  he  was 
to  reside  there  and  build  a temple  to  Apollo. 
(Comp.  Conon,  A 'arraL  19.)  Leake  noticed  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gera- 
neia,  on  the  road  from  Platuea  to  the  Isthmus  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  NW.  of  Megara.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece ; vol.  ii.  p.  410.) 

TR1T0L1S  (TplwoKis,  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 4:  Eth. 
TptwoKl-njs : Adj.  Tripoli!  icon,  Plin.  xiv.  7.  s.  9),  an 
important  maritime  towu  of  Phoenicia,  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  promontory  of  Theuprue*oj>on. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  754.)  The  site  of  Tripolis  has  been 
already  described,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  that  it 
derived  its  name,  which  literally  signifies  the  three 
cities,  front  its  being  the  metropolis  of  the  three 
confederate  towns,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  [Phok- 
nicja,  Vol.  IF.  p.  606].  Euch  of  those  cities  had 
here  its  peculiar  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  by 
a wall.  Tripolis  possessed  a good  harbour,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  had  a large  mari- 
time commerce.  (Cf.  Joannes  Phocas,  c.  4;  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  l tin.  Ant.  p.  149.)  Respecting  the  modern 
Trijxdi  ( Tarahlut  or  Trijxtli  di  Soria) ; seo  Po- 
eocko,  vol.  ii.  p.  146,  6eq.;  Maundrell,  p.  26;  Burck- 
hardt,  p.  163,  seq.,  &c.;  cf.  ScyUx,  p.  42;  Mela,  i. 
12  ; Plin.  v 20.  s.  17  ; Diod.  xvi.  41  ; Steph.  B. 
».  Eckhcl,  vol.  iii.  p.  372.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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TRI'POLIS  (Tp/woAu:  Eth.  Tptvo\lrr]s).  1.  A 
town  of  Phrygia,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  Maeander,  and  on  the  road 
leading  from  Sardes  by  Philadelphia  to  Laodiceia. 
(It.  Ant.  p.  336;  Tab.  PcuL)  It  was  situated  12 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  HierapoUs,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  before  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  30), 
who  treats  it  as  a Lydian  town,  and  says  tliat  it  was 
washed  by  the  Maeander.  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 18) 
and  Stephanos  B.  describe  it  as  a Carian  town,  and 
the  latter  (s.r.)  adds  that  in  his  time  it  was  called 
Kcapolis.  Uierocles  (p.  6C9)  likewise  calls  it  a 
Lydian  town.  Ruin#  of  it  still  exist  near  Yeniji  or 
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Nash  Yeniji.  (Arundel I,  Seven  Churches,  p.  245; 
Hamilton,  Researchcst  L p.  525;  Fellows,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  287.) 

2.  A fort  ess  in  Pontus  Polemontacus,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name,  and  with  n tolerably  good  har- 
bour. It  was  situated  at  a distance  of  90  stadia 
from  Cape  Zephyrium.  (Arrian,  Perijd.  P.  E.  p.  17; 
Anon.  PeripL  P.E.  p.  13;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  The  place 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Tireboli , and  is 
sitUAted  on  a rocky  headland.  (Hamilton,  Re- 
searches, i.  p.  257.)  [L.  S.] 

TRI'POLIS  (T/nwoXif).  1.  A district  in  Arca- 
dia. [Vol.  I.  p.  193,  No.  12.1 

2.  A district  in  Laconia.  [Vol.  II.  p.  1 13,  b.] 

3.  A district  of  Perrhacbia  in  Thessaly,  containing 
the  towns  Azorus.  Pythium,  and  Duliche.  (Liv.  xlii. 
53.)  [Azokus.] 

TRIPOLITA'NA  RF.GIO.  [Syrtica.] 
TRIPO'NTIUM,  a town  of  Britannia  Romans, 
apparently  in  the  territory  of  the  Corilani.  {/tin. 
Ant.  p.  477.)  Variously  identified  with  Lilbotim , 
Caithorpe,  and  Rugby.  [T.  H.  I).] 

TRIPY'RGIA.  [Akgina,  p.  34,  b.,  p.  35,  a.J 
TRISANTON  (Tptadvrair,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 4),  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romans;  according 
to  Camden  (p.  137)  the  river  Test,  which  runs  into 
Southampton  Water;  according  toothers  the  river 
Anm.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRISCIANA  (Tp iff Kiava,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4, 
p.  282),  a place  in  Moesia  Superior,  perhaps  the 
present  FirislitM  or  Pristina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRISSUM  (T piffff6v,  Ptol.  iii.  7.  § 2),  a place  in 
the  country  of  the  Jazyges  Metanostac.  [Cf.  Jazy- 
gks,  Vol.  II.  p.  7.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

TR1TAEA.  1.  (Tpirafa  : Eth.  Tptreuebs  ; in 
Herod,  i.  145,  Tpirai/ts  is  the  name  of  the  people), 
a town  in  A-lmiu,  and  the  most  inland  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  was  distant  120  stadia  from  Pharac. 
It  was  one  of  the  four  cities,  which  took  the  lead  in  re- 
viving the  Achaean  League  in  b.c.  280.  In  the  Social 
War  (b.c.  220, seq.)  it  suffered  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Aetoiians  and  Elcians.  Its  territory  wa>  annexed 
to  Patrac  by  Augustus,  when  bo  made  the  latter 
city  a colony  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Its  site  is 
probably  represented  by  the  remains  at  KustriLoi, 
on  the  Sclinus,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  (He- 
rod. i.  145  ; Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  6,  59,  60;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pans.  vii.  22.  § 6.  seq.;  Steph.  B.a.  r.;  Leake, 
Moiea , vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 7.) 

2.  (Tritea,  Plin.  iv.  3.  a.  4 : Eth.  Tpcr/ts,  Herod, 
viii.  33),  one  of  the  towns  of  Phocis,  burnt  >y  Xcrxo, 
of  which  tho  position  is  uncertain.  (Leake,  Nor- 
thern Greece , vol.  ii.  p.  89  ) 

3.  (T plrtux,  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  : Eth.  Tpiraitti, 
Time.  iii.  101),  a town  of  the  Locri  Ozolac,  descrilwl 
by  Stephanus  B.  as  lying  between  Phocis  Mnd  the 
Locri  Ozolae.  Hence  it  is  placed  by  Leake  not  far 
from  Delphi  arid  Amphissa,  on  the  edge,  perhaps,  of 
the  plaiu  of  S<ilona.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.jp.  621.) 

TR1  T1UM,  a town  of  the  Autrigones,  in  Hispania 
Turraconcusis,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  (Plin. 
iii  3.  s.  4;  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  450,  454.)  Variously 
identified  with  Ccurceda,  RodUla,  and  a place  near 
Afonastcrio.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRITIUM  METALLUM  (Tplnor  MeVoAAor, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 55),  a town  of  the  Berones,  in  Ilts- 
pania  T&rraconcnsis,  now  called  Tricio,  near  Najera. 
(Florez,  CanUibr.  p.  182.)  [T.  H.  !>.] 

TRITIUM  TUBO'RICUM  (Tolnor  T ou€6pucor, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 66),  a town  of  the  Barduli,  in  Uispa- 
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ni a Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Deva  or  Devales. 
(Mela,  iii.  1.)  It  is  commonly  identified  with 
Motrico,  which,  however,  does  not  lie  on  the  Deva; 
and  Mannert  (i.  p.  365)  seeks  it  near  Mondragon , j 
In  (jtiipuscoa.  [T.  H.  D.J  I 

TRITON  (STptruv  wora^dj,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 19,  j 
&c.),  a river  of  Libya,  forming,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  boundary  of  the  Regio  Syrtica  towards  the  W.  It 
rose  in  Mount  Vaaalaetus,  and,  flowing  in  a northerly 
direction,  passed  through  three  lakes,  tl»e  Libya 
Palos,  the  lake  Pallas,  and  the  lake  Tritotiitis 
Tptrwvtrts  Ai/orj,  lb .);  after  which  it  fell  into  tho 
sea  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Syrtis  Minor  be- 
tween Macouu&du  and  Tacape,  bat  nearer  to  the 
latter. 

The  lake  Tritonitb  of  Ptolemy  is  called,  how- 
ever, by  other  writers  Tritonis  (tj  T piruvU  klprrj, 
llerod.  iv.  179).  Herodotus  seems  to  confound  it 
with  the  Lesser  Syrtis  itself;  but  Scylax  (p.  49), 
who  gives  it  a circumference  of  1000  stadia,  de- 
scribes it  as  connected  with  the  Syrtis  by  a narrow 
opening,  and  as  surrounding  a small  island, — that 
called  by  Herodotus  ( ib . 178)  Phla  (♦Ad),  which 
is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xviL  p.  836),  os  con- 
taining a temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  by  Dionysius, 
(/'ersey.  267.)  This  lake  Tritonis  is  undoubtedly 
tho  present  Sch ibkah-tl- Lo vdjah , of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Shaw  ( Travels , i.  p.  237),  the  other  two 
lakes  are  merely  parta;  whilst  the  river  Triton  is 
the  present  EbHammah.  This  river,  indeed,  is  no 
longer  connected  with  the  lake  (Shaw,  76.);  a 
circumstance,  however,  which  affords  no  essential 
ground  for  doubting  the  identity  of  the  two  streams ; 
since  in  those  regions  even  larger  rivers  are  some- 
times compelled  by  the  quicksands  to  alter  their 
course.  (Cf.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  i.  p.  1017).  Scylax 
(4  c.)  mentious  also  another  island  called  Tritonoe 
(T^irwvor)  in  the  Syrtia  Minor,  which  last  itself  is, 
according  to  him,  only  part  of  a large  Sinus  Tri- 
tonitee  (TpiTvyhiji  k6\*os). 

Some  writers  confound  the  lake  Tritonis  with  the 
lake  of  the  Hesperides,  and  seek  it  in  other  districts 
of  Libya  ; sometimes  in  Mauretania,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
sometimes  in  Cyrenaica  near  Berenice  and  the  river 
Lathon  or  Letbon.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  adopted 
by  Lucan  (ix.  346,  seq.),  the  former  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (iii.  53),  who  also  attributes  to  it  an  island 
inhabited  by  the  Amazons.  But  Strabo  (4  c.) 
especially  distinguishes  the  lake  of  the  H asperities 
from  the  lake  Tritonis. 

With  this  lake  is  connected  the  question  of  the 
epithet  Tritogeneia,  applied  to  Pallas  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  But  though  the  Li- 
byan river  and  lake  were  mach  renowned  in  an- 
cient times  (cf.  AescbyL  Earn.  293;  Eurip.  Jon, 
872,  seq.;  Pind.  l^th,  iv.  36,  &c.),  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  of  Pallas  to  the  lake  connected 
with  the  Tritonis  seems  to  point  to  these  African 
waters  as  having  given  origin  to  the  epithet,  it 
is  nevertheless  most  probable  that  the  brook  Triton 
near  Alalcontenne  in  Boeotia  has  the  best  preten- 
sions to  that  distinction.  (Cf.  Pausan.  ix.  33.  § 5; 
Sc  hoi.  ad  Apollon,  hhod  i.  109,  iv.  1315;  MQller, 
Orchomcno*,  p.  355  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  136,  seq. ; Kruse,  Hello*,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1 
p.  475.  [T.  H.  I>  ] 

TRITON  (T phur,  Diod.  v.  72),  a river  of  Crete 
at  the  source  of  which  Athene  was  said  to  have  been 
born.  From  ita  connection  with  the  Omphalian 
plain,  it  is  identified  with  the  river  discharging 
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itself  into  the  sea  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island 
which  is  called  I'latyperama,  but  changes  ita  name 
to  Ghiqfiro  as  it  approaches  the  shore.  (Pash ley, 
Travel*,  vol.  i.  p.  225.)  (E.  B.  J.] 

TRITON  (T pirtjy),  a river  of  Boeotia.  [Vol.  L 
p.  413.  a.] 

TRITURRITA.  [Pisak.] 

TRIVICUM  (Trcvico),  a town  of  Samnium,  in 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  not  far  from  the  frontiers 
of  Apulia.  Its  name  is  known  to  ns  only  from 
Horace,  who  slept  there  (or  at  least  at  a villa  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood)  on  his  well-known 
journey  to  Brundusium.  (Hot.  Sat  i.  5.  79.)  It 
appears  therefore  that  it  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Aj-pia,  or  the  line  of  rood  then  frequented  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium.  But  this  was  not  tlie 
same  which  was  followed  in  later  times,  and  is 
gi\en  in  the  Itineraries  under  that  name,  a cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion 
in  the  topography  of  this  part  of  Italy.  [Via 
ArriA.l  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Trivicum 
occupied  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  site  with 
the  modem  Trevico:  the  ancient  road  appears  to 
have  passed  along  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  was  situated.  It  was  here  that  stood 
the  villa  to  which  Horace  alludes,  and  some  remains 
of  Roman  buildings,  as  well  as  of  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road,  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Pratilli, 
served  to  mark  the  site  more  accurately.  (Pratilli, 
Fid  Appia,  iv.  10.  p.  507;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p. 
350.)  It  probably  never  was  a municipal  town,  as 
its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers. [E.  H.  B.j 

TRIUMPILTXI,  an  Alpine  people  of  Northern 
Italy,  who  are  mentioned  by  Augustus  in  the  in- 
scription in  which  he  recorded  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Alpine  tribes  ( ap . Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24).  It 
appears  from  Pliny  that  the  whole  people  was  re- 
duced to  slavery  and  sold  together  with  their  lands. 
According  to  Cato  they  were  of  Eugauean  race,  aa 
well  as  their  neighbours  the  C&muni,  with  whom 
they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  common.  (Plin. 
4 c.)  Hence  there  ia  little  doubt  that  they  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  still  called  Val 
Trompia , the  upper  valley  of  the  Mel  la,  and 
separated  only  by  an  intervening  ridge  of  moun- 
tains from  the  Val  Camonica , the  land  of  the 
Cauiuni.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TROAS  (T puds,  Tpofrj,  T pola,  or  ’IAid*  yfi),  the 
territory  ruled  over  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  which  retained  its  ancient  and  venerable  mime 
even  at  a time  when  the  kingdom  to  which  it  had 
originally  belonged  bad  long  ceased  to  exist.  Homer 
himself  nowhere  describes  the  extent  of  Troas  or  ita 
frontiers,  and  even  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
far  the  neighbouring  allies  of  the  Trojans,  .such  as 
the  Dardaninns,  who  were  governed  by  princes  of 
their  pwn,  of  the  family  of  Priam,  were  true  allies 
or  subjects  of  the  king  of  Ilium.  In  later  times, 
Troas  was  a part  of  Myaia,  comprising  the  coast 
district  on  the  Aegean  from  Cape  Lectum  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dart]  an  us  and  Abydus  on  the  Hel- 
lespont; while  inland  it  extended  about  8 geograph- 
ical miles,  that  is,  as  far  as  Mount  Ida,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  south  coast  of  Mysia  opposite  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  together  with  the  towns  of  Assus  and 
Antandrua.  (Horn.  74  xxiv.  544;  Herod,  vii.  42.) 
Strabo,  from  his  well-known  inclination  to  magnify 
the  empire  of  Troy,  describes  it  as  extending  from  the 
Aesepus  to  the  Caicua,  and  his  view  ia  adopted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1115).  In  ita 
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proper  and  more  limited  sense,  however,  Troas  was  an 
undulating  plain,  traversed  by  the  terminal  branches 
of  Ida  running  out  in  a north-western  direction,  and 
by  the  small  rivers  Satniois,  Scamahder,  Simoib, 
and  Thymiikius.  This  plain  gradually  rises  towards 
Mount  Ida,  and  contained,  at  least  in  later  times, 
several  flourishing  towns.  In  the  Iliad  we  hear  in- 
deed of  several  towns,  and  Achilles  boasts  (//.  ix. 
328)  of  having  destroyed  eleven  in  the  territory 
of  Troy;  but  they  can  at  best  only  have  been 
very  small  places,  perhaps  only  open  villages.  That 
Ilium  itself  must  have  been  far  superior  in  strength 
and  population  is  evident  from  the  whole  course  of 
events;  it  was  protected  by  strong  walls,  and  had 
its  acropolis.  [Ilium.] 

The  inhabitants  of  Trooa,  called  Troes  (Tp&ts ), 
and  by  Roman  prose-writers  Trojani  or  Teucri, 
were  in  all  probability  a Pelasgian  race,  and  seem  to 
have  consisted  of  two  branches,  one  of  which,  the 
Teucri,  had  emigrated  from  Thrace,  and  become 
amalgamated  with  the  Phrygian  or  native  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  Hence  the  Trojans  are  some- 
times called  Teucri  and  sometimes  Phryges.  (Herod, 
v.  122,  viL  43;  Strab.  i.  p.  62,  xiii.  p.  604;  Virg. 
Aen.  i.  38,  248,  ii.  252,  571,  &c.)  The  poet  of 
the  Iliad  in  serernl  points  treats  the  Trojans  as 
inferior  in  civilisation  to  his  own  countrymen; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  in  such  cases 
he  describes  the  real  state  of  things,  or  whe- 
ther he  does  so  only  from  a natural  partiality  for 
his  own  countrymen. 

According  to  the  common  legend,  the  kingdom  of 
Troy  was  overturned  at  the  capture  and  burning  of 
Ilium  in  b.  c.  1184  ; but  it  is  attested  on  pretty 
good  authority  that  a Trojan  state  survived  the 
catastrophe  of  its  chief  city,  and  that  the  kingdom 
was  Anally  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  Phrygians 
who  crossed  over  from  Europe  into  Asia.  (Xanthus, 
ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  680,  xii.  p.  572.)  This  fact  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Homer 
himself,  who  makes  Poseidon  predict  that  the  i 
posterity  of  Aeneas  should  long  continue  to  reign 
over  the  Trojans,  after  the  race  of  Priam  should  be 
extinct.  [L.  &.] 

TROCHOEIDES  LACUS.  [Delos,  p.  759,  b.] 
TROCHUS.  [Crxchrkae,  p.  584,  a.] 
TROCMADA  (TpiKpaba),  a place  of  uncertain 
site  in  Galatia,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Trocmi,  is  mentioned  only  by  late 
Christian  writers  (Cone.  Chaired.  pp.  125.  309,  663; 
Cone.  ContlanL  iii.  p.  672;  Cone.  A 'team.  ii.  p. 
355,  where  its  name  is  TpArrofta ; Hicrocl.  p.  698, 
where  it  is  miswritten  'PeytrycufdSij.)  [L.  S-] 
TROCMI  [Galatia]. 

TROES.  [ Troas.] 

TROESA.  [Tesa.] 

TROEZEN  (Tpotffjy),  a city  in  “ Massilia  of 
Italy,”  as  Stephanus  (s.  v .)  says,  if  his  text  is  right; 
but  perhaps  he  means  to  says  **a  city  of  Massilia 
in  Italy  ” Eustathios  (ad  II.  p.  287)  says  that  it 
is  in  " Massaliotic  Italy.”  Ch&rax  is  Stephanus’ 
authority.  This  brief  notice  adds  one  more  to  the  list 
of  Massaliotic  settlements  on  the  coast  of  tho  Medi- 
terranean ; but  we  know  nothing  of  Troexen.  [G.  L.] 
TROEZEN  (Tpoifty  ; also  Tpoiftnj,  PtoL  iii. 
16.  § 12  : Eth.  Tpoi(V)ioof : the  territory  yq  Tpo»- 
(rjn'a,  Eurip.  Med.  683;  b TpoifarU  yy.  Thuc. 
ii.  56),  a city  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  territory  formed 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  district  to  which  the 
name  of  Argolis  was  given  at  a later  time.  It  stood 
at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  coast,  in  a fer- 
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tile  plain,  which  is  described  below.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
373.)  Few  cities  of  Peloponnesus  boasted  of  so  re- 
mote an  antiquity  ; and  many  of  its  legends  are 
closely  connected  with  those  of  Athens,  and  prove 
that  its  original  population  was  of  the  Ionic  race. 
According  to  the  Troezenians  themselves,  tbdr 
country  was  first  called  Oraea  from  the  Egyptian 
Orus,  and  was  next  named  Althepia  from  Althepns, 
the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Leis,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Orus.  In  the  reign  of  this  king,  Poseidon  and 
Athena  contended,  as  at  Athens,  for  the  land  of  tlw 
Troezenians,  but,  through  the  mediation  of  Zeus, 
they  became  the  joint  guardians  of  the  country. 
Hence,  says  Pausanios,  a trident  and  the  head  of 
Athena  arc  represented  on  the  ancient  coins  of 
Troexen.  (Comp.  Mionnet,  Suppi  iv.  p.  267.  § 189.) 
Althepns  was  succeeded  by  Saron,  who  built  a tem- 
ple of  the  Saron i an  Artemis  in  a marshy  place  near 
the  sea,  which  was  hence  called  the  Phoebaean  marsh 
(4oi§a!a  \iptnj),  but  was  afterwards  named  Saronix, 
because  Saron  was  buried  in  the  ground  belonging 
to  the  temple.  The  next  kings  mentioned  are 
Hvperes  and  Anthas,  who  founded  two  cities,  named 
Hypereia  and  Antbeia.  Atftius,  the  son  of  Hyperes, 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father  and  uncle,  and 
called  one  of  the  cities  Poseidonias.  In  his  reign, 
Troezen  and  Pittheua,  who  are  called  the  sons  of 
Pelopa,  and  may  be  regarded  as  Achaean  princes, 
settled  in  the  country,  and  divided  the  power  with 
Actios.  But  the  Peloptdae  soon  supplanted  the 
earlier  dynasty  ; and  on  the  death  of  Troexen,  Pit- 
theus  united  the  two  Ionic  settlements  into  one  city, 
which  he  called  Troexen  after  his  brother.  Pitt  betas 
was  the  grandfather  of  Theseus  by  his  daughter 
Aethra;  and  the  great  national  hero  of  the  Athenians 
was  bom  and  educated  at  Troexen.  The  close  con- 
nection between  the  two  states  is  also  intimated  by 
the  legend  that  two  important  demi  of  Attica, 
Anaphlyatus  and  Sphettus,  derived  their  names  from 
two  sons  of  Troexen.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §§  5—9.)  Be- 
sides the  ancient  names  of  Troezen  already  specified, 
Stephanus  B.  (#.  v.  Tpoi(b*)  mentions  AphrodLsias, 
Saronia,  Poseidonias,  Apollonias  and  Anthania. 
Strabo  likewise  says  (ix.  p.  373)  that  Troexen  was 
called  Poscidonia  from  its  being  sacred  to  Poseidon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  Troezen  was  Snb- 
ject  to  Argos  (Horn.  IL  ii.  561)  ; and  upon  the  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  it  received 
a Dorian  colony  from  Argos.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  § 10.) 
The  Dorian  settlers  appear  to  have  been  received  on 
friendly  terms  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  con- 
tinued to  form  the  majority  of  the  population  ; and 
although  Troezen  became  a Doric  city,  it  still  re- 
tained its  Ionic  sympathies  and  traditions.  At  an 
early  period  Troexen  was  a powerful  maritime  state, 
as  is  shown  by  its  founding  the  cities  of  Hali- 
carnassus and  Myndus  in  Curia.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  § 8 ; 
Herod,  vii.  99  ; Strah.  viii.  p.  374.)  The  Trcexe- 
niuna  also  took  part  with  the  Achaeana  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Syboris,  but  they  were  eventually  driven  out 
by  the  Achacang.  (Aristot.  PoL  v.  3.)  It  has  been 
conjectured  with  much  probability  that  the  expelled 
Troezenians  may  have  been  the  chief  founders  of 
Poeeidonia  (Paestum),  which  Solinns  calls  a Doric 
colony,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  ancient  name  of 
their  own  city  in  Peloponnesus.  [Paestum.] 

In  the  Persian  War  the  Troezenians  took  an  active 
part.  After  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  harbour 
of  Troexen  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  Grecian  fleet  (Herod,  viii.  42)  ; and  when 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  quit  Attica  upon  the 
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approach  of  Xerxes,  the  majority  of  them  took  reftige 
at  Troezen,  where  they  were  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  seini-Ionic  population.  (Herod,  viii. 
41;  I'lut.  Them.  10.)  The  Troezenians  sent  5 
ships  to  Artemisium  and  Salami*,  and  1000  men  to 
Plataeae,and  they  also  fought  at  the  battle  of  Mycale. 
(Herod,  viii.  1,  ix.  28,  102.)  After  the  Persian  war 
the  friendly  connection  between  Athens  and  Troezen 
appears  to  have  continued  ; and  daring  the  greatness 
of  the  Athenian  empire  before  the  thirty  years'  peace 
(».  c.  455)  Truexen  was  an  ally  of  Athena,  and  was 
apparently  garrisoned  by  Athenian  troops  ; but  by 
this  peace  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
Troezen.  (Tliuc.  i.  115,  iv.  45.)  Before  the  Pelo- 
{•onnesian  War  the  two  states  became  estranged  from 
one  another  ; and  the  Troezenians,  probably  from 
hostility  to  Argos,  entered  into  close  alliance  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Troezenians  remained  the  firm  allies  of  Sparta, 
although  their  country,  from  its  maritime  situation 
and  its  proximity  to  Attica,  was  especially  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  (Time.  ii.  56, 
iv.  45.)  In  the  Corinthian  War,  b.  c.  394,  the 
Tioezenians  fought  upon  the  side  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians (Xen.  I/eU.  iv.  2.  § 16)  ; and  again  in  n.  c. 
373  they  are  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Sparta 
against  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  § 3.)  In  the 
Macedonian  period  Troezen  passed  alternately  into 
the  hands  of  the  contending  powers.  In  B.  c.  303  it 
was  delivered,  along  with  Argos,  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ; but  it  soon  became 
subject  to  Macedonia,  and  remained  so  till  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spartan  Cleonymus  in  b,  c.  278. 
(Polyaen.  Strut,  ii.  29.  § 1 ; Frontin.  Strut,  iii.  6. 
§ 7.)  Shortly  afterwards  it  again  became  a Mace- 
donian dependency  ; but  it  was  united  to  the  Achaean 
League  by  Aratus  after  be  had  liberated  Corinth. 
(Paus.  ii.  8.  § 5.)  In  the  war  between  the  Achaean 
league  and  the  Spartans,  it  was  taken  by  Cleomenes, 
in  b C.  223  (Polyb.  ii.  52  ; Plut.  Cleom.  19)  ; but 
after  the  defeat  of  this  monarch  at  Sellasia  in  B.  c. 
221,  it  was  doubtless  restored  to  the  Achaeans.  Of 
its  subsequent  history  we  have  no  information  It 
was  a plaice  of  importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  373).  and  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era  it  continued  to  possess  a large  number  of  public 
buildings,  of  which  Pausanias  has  given  a detailed 
account.  (Paus.  ii.  31,  32.) 

According  to  the  description  of  Pausanias,  the 
monuments  of  Troezen  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  those  in  the  Agora  and  its  neighbourhood, 
those  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Hippolytus,  and 
those  upon  the  Acropolis.  The  Agora  seems  to 
have  been  surrounded  with  stone  or  colonnades,  in 
which  stood  marble  statues  of  the  women  and 
children  who  fled  for  refuge  to  Troezen  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion.  In  the  centre  of  the  Agora 
was  a temple  of  Artemis  Soteira,  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Theseus,  which  contained  altars  of  the 
infernal  gods.  Behind  the  temple  stood  the  monu- 
ment of  Pittheus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  sur- 
mounted by  three  chairs  of  white  marble,  upon  which 
he  and  two  assessors  are  said  to  have  administered 
justice.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the  temple  of  the 
Muses,  founded  by  Ardalus,  a son  of  Hepbnestns,. 
where  Pittheus  himself  was  said  to  have  learnt  the 
art  of  discourse;  and  before  the  temple  was  an  altar 
where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Muses  and  to 
Sleep,  the  deity  whom  the  Troezenians  considered 
the  most  friendly  to  these  goddesses. 

Near  the  theatre  was  the  temple  of  Artemis 
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Lyceia,  founded  by  Hippolytus.  Before  the  temple 
there  was  the  very  stone  upon  which  Orestea  was 
purified  by  nine  Troezenians.  The  so-called  tent 
of  Orestes,  in  which  he  tcok  refuge  before  his  expi- 
ation, stood  iu  front  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Tl»e- 
arius,  which  was  the  most  ancient  temple  that 
Pausanias  knew.  The  water  nsed  in  the  purification 
of  Orestes  was  drawn  from  the  sacred  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  struck  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a statue  of  Hermes  Poly  gins, 
with  a wild  olive  tree,  and  a temple  of  Zeus  Soter, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Aiilius,  one  of  the  my- 
thical kings  of  Troezeu. 

The  sacred  enclosure  of  Hippolytus  occupied  a 
large  space,  and  was  a most  conspicuous  object  in 
the  city.  The  Troezenians  denied  the  truth  of  tire 
ordinary  story  of  his  being  dragged  to  death  by  his 
horses,  bnt  worshipped  him  as  the  constellation  Au- 
riga, and  dedicated  to  him  a spacious  sanctuary,  tlio 
foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Diomede.  He 
was  worshipped  with  the  greatest  honours;  and  each 
virgin,  before  her  marriage,  dedicated  a lock  of  her 
hair  to  him.  (Eurip.  Hippol.  1424;  Paus.  ii.  32.  § 1.) 
The  sacred  enclosure  contained,  besides  the  temple  of 
Hippolytus,  one  of  Apollo  Epibaterius,  also  dedicated 
by  Diomede.  On  one  side  of  the  enclosure  was  the 
stadium  of  Hippolytus,  and  above  it  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Calascopia,  so  called  because  Phaedra 
beheld  from  this  spot  Hippolytus  as  he  exercised  in 
the  stadium.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  shown  the 
tomb  of  Phaedra,  the  monument  of  Hippolytus,  and 
the  house  of  the  hero,  with  the  fountain  called  the 
Herculean  in  front  of  it. 

The  Acropolis  was  crowned  with  the  temple  of 
Athena  Poliaa  or  Stbeniaa;  and  upon  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  was  a sanctuary  of  Pan  Lyterius,  so 
called  because  he  pnt  a stop  to  the  plague.  Lower 
down  was  the  temple  of  Isis,  built  by  the  Halicar- 
nassians,  and  also  one  of  Aphrodite  Ascraea. 

The  ruins  of  Troezen  lie  west  of  the  village  of 
Dhamald.  They  consist  only  of  pieces  of  wall  of 
Hellenic  masonry  or  of  Roman  brickwork,  dispersed 
over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  height,  upon  which  stood 
the  Acropolis,  and  over  the  plain  at  its  foot.  The 
Acropolis  occupied  a rugged  and  lofty  hill,  com- 
manding the  plain  below,  and  presenting  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  striking  prospects  in  Greece. 
There  are  in  the  plain  several  ruined  churches, 
which  probably  mark  the  site  of  ancient  temples;  and 
several  travellers  have  noticed  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Calascopia,  overlooking  the 
cavity  formerly  occupied  by  the  stadium.  The  chief 
river  of  the  plain  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Troezen,  and 
is  now  called  rotdmu  It  is  the  ancient  Taurius, 
afterwards  called  Hyllicus  (Paus.  ii.  32.  § 7),  fed 
by  several  streams,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
the  Chrysorrhoas,  flowing  through  the  city,  and 
which  still  preserved  its  water,  when  all  the  other 
streams  had  been  dried  up  by  a nine  years’  drought 
(Paus.  ii.  31.  § 10.) 

The  territory  of  Troezen  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  tltat  of  Epidaurns,  on  the  SW.  by  that  of 
liermione,  and  was  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by 
the  sea.  The  most  important  part  of  the  territory 
was  the  fertile  maritime  plain,  in  which  Troezen 
stood,  and  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  terminating  in  the  promontories 
Scyllaeum  and  Bucephala,  the  most  easterly  points 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  [Scyiaakum.]  Above  tbe 
promontory  Scyllaeum,  and  nearly  due  E.  of  Troe- 
zen, was  a large  bay,  protected  by  the  island  of 
4 K 2 
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Oalanreia,  named  Pogon.  where  the  Grecian  fleet  was 
ordered  to  assemble  before  the  battle  of  SaLainis 
(Herod.  viii.  42;  Strab.  Yin.  p.  373.)  The  port- 
town,  which  was  named  Celenderis  (Pans.  ii.  32. 
§ 9).  appears  to  have  stood  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Pogon,  where  some  ancient  remains  are 
found.  The  high  rocky  peninsula  of  Methana, 
which  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Troexen  and  is 
nnited  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  isthmns,  is 
described  in  a separate  article.  [Mktiiana.]  There 
were  formerly  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troexen, 
named  Calaureia  and  Sphaeria  (afterwards  Hiera), 
which  are  now  united  by  a narrow  sandbank. 
(I<eake,  Murta,  vol.  ii.  p.  442.  seq.;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cherches,  <fc.  p.  56;  Curtius,  Pcloponnatu,  rol.  ii. 
p.  431,  seo.) 

TROGTLIUM  (TpecylAtor),  a promontory  formed 
by  the  western  termination  of  Mount  Mycale,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Samos.  Close  to  this  pro- 
montory there  was  an  island  bearing  the  same  name. 
(Strab.  xir.  p.  636 ; Steph.  B.  t.  e.  TpuyiAo$,  ac- 
cording to  whom  it  was  also  called  Trogilia ; Act. 
Apott.  xx.  15,  where  its  name  is  Trogyllioo.)  Pliny 
( v.  3 1 . s.  37)  speaks  of  three  islands  being  called  Tro- 
giliae,  their  separate  names  being  Philion,  Argennon, 
and  Sandalion.  [L.  S.] 

TROG1XIUM,  a town  of  Ln&itania,  according  to 
Lnitprand  (Advcrmria,  § 30,  ap.  Wessel.  ad  I tin. 
p.  438),  the  same  place  which  Pliny  (iY.  35)  calls 
Caatra  Julia.  It  is  incontestably  the  Turcalion  of 
the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  35)  and  the  modem  TruxiUo. 
(Cf.  Floras,  E»p.  Sagr.  xiii.  p.  114,  and  Ukert,  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  395.)  [T.  H.  D.j 

TROGI'TIS  (Tpsrymi),  a small  lake  in  Ly- 
caonia,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568), 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  one  now  called 
Jlgkun.  [L.  S.1 

TKOGLO'DYTAE(Tpw7Ao8iVrai,Ptol.iii.  10. § 9; 
Diodor.  iii.  14;  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  786,  819;  Agathur- 
chid.  ap.  Phot.  d.  454,  ed.  Bckkcr;  Plin.  ii.  70.  a 7 1 
vi.  29.  s.  34 : y TpsryAallimf  or  TpurfAoZvntct],  sc. 
X<»pa,  Diodor.  L 30;  PtoL  iv.  7,  27.)  Under  the 
term  Troglodytae  the  ancients  appear  to  have  in- 
cluded various  race*  of  men.  For  we  meet  with  them 
in  Mauretania  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  828)  ; in  the  interior  of 
Libya  east  of  tlie  Gara mantes,  along  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  c*iaet 
of  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt,  and  on  both  in  such 
numbers  that  the  districts  were  each  of  them  named 
“ Regio  Troglodytica ; " and  even  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Caucasus  (Strab.  xi.  p.  506).  The 
Caucasian  Troglodytae  were  in  a higher  state  of 
civilisation  than  their  eastern  namesakes,  since  they 
cultivated  com. 

But  the  race  most  commonly  known  as  Troglo- 
dytae inhabited  either  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  ami 
were  probably  a mixture  of  Arabian  and  Aethiopian 
blood.  Their  name,  as  Ha  composition  imports 
(rpdryKy,  Sow),  wax  assigned  to  them  because  they 
either  dug  for  themselves  cabins  in  the  lime  and 
sandstone  hills  of  that  region,  or  availed  them- 
selves of  its  natural  caverns.  Even  in  the  latter 
case,  the  villages  of  the  Troglodytae  were  partly 
formed  by  art,  since  long  tunnels,  for  the  pas- 
sage or  stabling  of  their  herds,  were  cut  between 
village  and  village,  and  the  rocks  were  honey- 
combed by  their  dwellings.  Bruce  saw  at  Gojam 
in  Nubia  a series  of  such  caverns,  inhabited  by 
herdsmen,  and  witnessed  the  periodical  passage  of 
the  cattle  in  Sennaar  from  the  lowlands  to  the 
hills.  The  same  cause  led  to  similar  migrations  in 
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ancient  times,  vix.,  the  appearance  of  the  gadfly  in 
the  marshes,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the 
periodical  rains. 

The  accounts  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica  that 
extended  from  the  Sinus  Arsinoites  to  Berenice  may 
be  assumed  as  applicable  to  the  Troglodytae  gene- 
rally. The  catacombs  of  Naples  will  perhaps  give 
the  most  accurate  image  of  their  dwellings.  The 
A babdeh , who  now  inhabit  thia  region,  exhibit  many 
of  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs.  Their  lan- 
guage was  described  by  the  Greeks  as  a shriek  or 
whistle,  rather  than  as  articulate  speech  ; a portion 
at  least  of  them  were  serpent-eaters.  (Herod,  iv. 
183.)  But  their  general  occupation  was  that  of 
herdsmen. 

Agatharchides  of  Cnidos  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  mentions  the  Troglodytae  ( ap . Photium,  p.  454, 
ed.  Rekker).  According  to  him  and  Strabo  (xvii. 
p.  786)  animal  food  was  their  staple  diet ; and  they 
eat  not  only  the  flesh  but  also  the  bones  and  hides 
of  their  cattle.  Their  drink  was  a mixture  of  milk 
and  blood.  Since,  however,  only  the  older  and  sicklier 
beasts  were  slaughtered  for  food,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  better  animals  were  reserved  for  the 
Aegyptian  and  Aethiopian  markets.  The  hides 
supplied  their  only  article  of  raiment ; but  many  of 
them  went  nakod,  and  the  women  tattooed  their 
bodies,  and  wore  necklaces  of  shells.  The  pastoral 
habits  of  the  Troglodytae  rendered  them  so  swift  of 
foot  as  to  be  able  to  run  down  the  wild  beasts  which 
they  hunted;  and  they  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  weapons,  since  they  were  not  only 
hunters,  but  robbers,  against  whom  the  caravans 
passing  from  the  interior  of  Libya  to  Berenice  on 
the  Red  Sea  were  obliged  to  employ  a guard  of  sol- 
diers, stationed  at  Phulacon  (♦t/Acurwv  itupy:  Tab. 
Pcut.),  about  25  miles  from  Berenice.  Troglodytae 
also  served  among  the  light  troops  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  b.  c.  480,  and  acted  as  guides  to  the 
caravans,  since  the  Ichthyophagi  whom  Cambyses 
employed  as  explorers  of  Meroe  were  a tribe  of 
Troglodytae.  (Herod,  iii.  19.)  Among  the  com- 
mon people  a community  of  women  existed  : the 
chiefs  alone,  who  may  have  been  of  a superior 
race,  having  wives  appropriated.  For  the  abstrac- 
tion or  seduction  of  a chieftain's  wife  an  ox  was 
the  penalty.  During  their  retirement  in  caverns 
they  seem  to  have  lived  peaceably  together,  but  as 
soon  as  they  sallied  forth  wish  their  herds  into  the 
pastures  they  were  incessantly  at  war  with  one 
another,  on  which  occasions  the  women  were  wont 
to  act  as  mediators.  They  practised  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  like  the  Arabians  and  Aethiopians 
generally.  According  to  Agatharchides  the  Tro- 
glndytac  differed  as  rnnch  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
in  their  sepulchral  customs  an  in  their  habitations. 
They  bound  the  corpse  neck  and  heels  together, 
affixed  it  to  a stake,  pelted  it  with  stones  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  when  it  was  quite  covered 
with  stones,  placed  a horn  upon  the  mound,  and 
went  their  ways.  But  they  d»d  not  always  wait  for 
natural  death  to  perform  this  ceremony,  since, 
accounting  inability  to  procure  a livelihood  among 
intolerable  evils,  they  strangled  the  aged  and  infirm 
with  an  ox-tail.  Their  civilisation  appeared  so  low 
to  Aristotle  (Hut.  Anim.  viii.  12)  that  be  describes 
the  Troglodytae  as  pigmies  who,  mounted  on  tiny 
horses,  waged  incessant  wars  with  the  cranes  iu  the 
Aethiopian  marshes.  A tribe  on  the  frontiers  of 
Abyuima , called  Bamagas  by  the  natives,  cor- 
responds, according  to  modern  accounts,  with  the 
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ancient  Troglodytae.  (Vincent,  Commerce  and  Na- 
vigation of  the  Ancients , vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
TROICUS  MONS  (TpwucbK  6poj,  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
809  ; Steph.  B.  ».  v. ; T potucov  A iQov  bpos,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 27),  *m  a long  range  of  hills  east  of  the  Nile, 
which  threw  out  several  abrupt  spurs  into  the  Hep- 
tanomis  of  Aegypt.  It  stood  in  the  parallel  of 
Heracleopolis,  i . e.  in  Lat.  3 1 ° N.  F rom  this  calcareous 
range  was  quarried,  according  to  Strabo,  the  stone 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids.  [W.  B.  D.] 
TROJA.  [Ilium;  Troas-] 

TRONIS.  [Daulis,  p.  756,  b.] 

TROPAEA  AUGUSTI.  [Moroeci  Portus.] 
TROPAEA  DRUSI  {Tpbeeua  Apofoov),  a 
trophy  erected  on  a hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
by  Drusus,  to  mark  the  point  to  which  be  had 
advanced  in  the  north  of  Germany.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.l ; 
Flor.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 28,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  if  it  were  a town.)  [L.  &] 

TROPAEA  POMPEII  (rA  Tlopmjtov  Tp6ircuat 
or  hvafthfiarTa,  Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  iv.  p.  178),  a tro- 
phy or  monument  erected  by  Potnpey  on  the  summit 
of  the  Pyrenees,  recording  the  subjugation  of  876 
Spanish  cities.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  7.s.  27,  xxxrii. 
2.  s.  6.)  It  stood  at  the  spot  named  Suromum 
Pyreuaeum  in  the  / tin.  Ant.  (p.  397),  and  accord- 
ing to  some  on  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Spain.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TROSMIS  (T poopls,  Hierocl.  p.  637 ; Tptapls  or 
Tpoiopis,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 11),  a town  of  some  im- 
portance in  Lower  Moeaia,  on  tlie  Danube,  where, 
according  to  the  Ttin.  Ant.  (p.  225),  the  Legio  i. 
Juris  had  its  head  quarters,  though  the  Not.  Imp. 
(c.  28)  more  correctly  mentions  tlie  Legio  il  Her- 
cules. Lapie  identifies  it  with  Alatckin.  (Cf. 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  iv.  9,  v.  79.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

TRO'SSULUM,  a town  of  Etruria,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a story  current  among  the  Romans,  was  taken 
by  a body  of  cavalry  alone,  unsupported  by  infantry; 
an  exploit  thought  to  be  so  singular,  that  the  Roman 
knights  were  for  some  time  called  Troasuli  on  ac- 
count of  it.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  9;  Festus,  t.  v.  Tros- 
suli,  p.  367.)  No  other  mention  is  found  of  it;  and 
it  was  probably  a small  place  which  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  the  geographers,  but  Pliny  tells  us 
(7.  c.)  that  it  was  situated  9 miles  from  Volsinii,  on 
the  side  towards  Rome.  It  is  said  that  tho  name 
was  still  retained  by  a place  called  Trosso  or  Vado 
di  T rosso,  about  2 miles  from  Monte  Fiascone,  as 
late  as  the  17th  century,  but  all  trace  of  it  is  now 
lost.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  67;  Dennis’s 
Etruria , vol.  L p.  517.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRUENTUM.  [Castrcm  Trurrtirum.] 
TRUENTUS  or  TRUENTl'NUS  (Tpooerrirot : 
Trontu),  a considerable  river  of  Pieenum,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  above  A matrice,  flows  under 
the  walls  of  Ascoli  (Asculum),  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  about  5 miles  S.  of  S.  Benedetto.  It  gave 
name  to  a town  which  was  situated  at  its  mouth, 
and  is  called  by  Pliny  Truentum,  bnt  more  com- 
monly Castkum  Trurntirum.  Though  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  rivers  of  Pieenum,  the 
Truentus  has  very  much  the  character  of  a moun- 
tain torrent,  and  is  only  navigable  for  about  5 miles 
near  its  mouth.  (Strab.  v.  p.  24 1 ; Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ; 
Mel.  ii  4.  § 6;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 21.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRUTULENSIS  PORTUS.  [Rutupiar.] 
TRYBACTRA  {Tpvtderpa,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 6),  a 
place  to  the  NW.  of  Alexandreia  Oxiana,  probably 
represented  by  the  present  Bokhara.  [V.] 

TUAES1S  (Tovcuoif,  Ptol.  iL  3 § 13),  a town 
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' on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  stood  on 
an  estuary  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  ib.  § 5),  now 
the  Murray  Frith.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUATI  VETUSj  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iii. 
3.  s.  3.)  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  370)  is  of  opiuiun  that  it 
should  be  call  Tacci  Vet  us.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBANTES  or  TUB  ANTI  I (Toitta*™  or 
TooffarTtei),  a German  tribe  which  was  allied  with 
the  Chernsci,  and  seems  originally  to  have  dwelt 
between  the  Rhine  and  Yessel ; but  in  the  time  of 
Germanicus  they  appear  in  tlie  country  south  of  the 
Lippe , that  is.  the  district  previously  occupied  by 
the  Sigambri  (Tac.  Atm.  i.  51,  xiii.  55,  foil.)  They 
seem  to  have  followed  the  Chernsci  still  farther  to 
the  south-east,  as  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 23)  places 
them  on  the  south  of  the  Chatti,  near  the  Thuriuger 
Wald , between  the  rivers  Fulda  and  J Terra  (Comp. 
Tac.  Germ.  36).  In  the  end  we  find  them  again 
as  a member  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks. 
(Nazarius,  Paneg.  Const.  18.)  The  name  Subattii 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  is  probably  only  an  error  of 
the  transcriber,  whence  Kramer  has  changed  it  into 
Tout Ar run.  (Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  130.)  [L.S.] 
TUBUCCI,  a place  in  Lusitania  between  Scala- 
bria  and  M undoings.  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  420.)  Pro- 
bably A br antes.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBURBO  MAJUS  and  MINUS  {Bovtouptd, 
Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 35),  two  neighbouring  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  Byzacium.  The  latter  is  still  called  Tebourba; 
the  former  is  variously  identified  with  Tubersole  and 
Zaghotian.  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  4)  writes  the  name  Tubur- 
bis.  {I tin.  Ant . pp.  44,  48;  Tab.  Pent.)  [T.H.D.] 
TUBUSUPTUS  (Tou€ouoovwto%,  Toutovaovv. 
wot,  or  Tovtowrienos,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 31,  viii.  13.  § 
12),  a town  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  18  miles 
SE.  of  Saldae.  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  32.)  According  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  it  was  situated  close  to 
Mons  Ferratus  (xxix.  5.  § 11).  From  Pliny  (v.  2. 
s.  1)  we  learn  that  it  was  a Roman  colony  since  the 
time  of  Augustus.  It  was  once  a place  of  some 
importance,  but  afterwards  declined,  though  even  at 
a late  period  it  seems  to  have  had  a Roman  garrison 
{Not.  Imp.,  where  it  is  called  Tubusnbdus).  Va- 
riously identified  with  Burg , Bordj,  Ticla,  and  a 
place  on  the  Djebel  A frown.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCABA  (Towtatfa,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 25),  a place 
in  the  interior  of  Libya.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCCA  (Towfwa,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 28).  1.  A 

town  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  Ptolemy  places 
it  in  the  interior;  but  according  to  Pliny  (v.  2.  s. 
1)  it  was  on  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ampeaga.  (Cf.  Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A town  in  the  district  of  Byzacium  in  Africa 
Proper.  (Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 32.)  From  inscriptions 
found  in  a village  still  called  Dugga  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  tlie  place  should  be  more  correctly  called 
Tugga.  According  to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (pp.  47,  49,  51) 
it  lay  50  miles  N.  of  Sufetula,  the  modern  Sbaitha 
or  Sfaitla , and  also  bore  the  name  of  Terebentina  or 
Terebinthina,  probably  from  its  being  situated  in  a 
neighbourhood  abounding  with  the  Terebinth  tree. 
Tucca  was  a fortified  town.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  vi.  5.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  called  Tuccabori  l»y 
St.  Augustin  {ado.  Donat,  vi.  24.)  (Cf.  Weasel,  ad 
Bin.  p.  48.) 

3.  A town  of  Numidia.  (Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 

29.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCCI  (Tomcki,  Ptol.  ii.'4  § 1 1),  a town  of  Hia- 
pania  Baetica,  between  Ilipla  and  Italica  {Jtin. 
Ant.  p.  432.)  According  to  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  3)  it 
4*3 
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had  the  surname  of  Augusta  Gcmella.  Commonly 
Identified  with  Tejada.  (Cf.  Flores,  Esp.  Stw/r.  xii. 
p.  355.)  [T.  H.  D.  1 

TUCRIS  (T ovxpls,  Ptol.  ii  6.  § 56),  a town  of 
the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconeusis  [T.  H.  D.] 
TUDE  (TaOSai  and  TouvScu,  Plol  ii.  6.  § 45),  a 
fort  or  castle  of  the  Gruii  or  Gravii,  in  Hispania 
Tnrraconensis,  E.  of  Linda,  and  on  the  road  from 
Bracara  to  Asturica.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  429.)  It  is 
called  Tyde  by  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34),  aud  according 
to  an  ancient  tradition  it  was  the  seat  of  an  Aetolinn 
colony  under  Diotned;  a talc  probably  occasioned  by 
t he  similarity  of  its  name  to  that  of  Tydeus.  (Sil. 
Ital.  ill.  367,  xvi.  369;  Plin.f.c.;  Avien.  Deter. 
Orb.  650.)  It  is  the  modem  Tuy.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TUDER  (ToOSep:  Eth.  Tudertinus:  Todi ),  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Umbria,  situated 
on  a lofty  hill,  rising  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Til»or,  about  26  miles  S.  of  Pemsia  and  18  W.  of 
S|K>letium.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient  | 
Umbrian  city,  but  no  mention  of  the  name  occurs  in 
history  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest.  Silius 
ltalicus  tells  us  that  it  was  celebrated  fur  the  worship 
of  Mars  (Sil.  Ital.  iv.  222,  via.  462),  and  notioes 
its  position  on  a lofty  hill.  (Id.  vi.  645.)  The 
first  notice  of  it  in  history  is  on  occasion  of  a pro- 
digy  which  occurred  there  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  (PluL  Mar.  17  ; 
Piin.  ii.  57.  s.  58);  and  shortly  after  we  learn  that 
it  was  takeu  by  Crassus,  us  the  lieutenant  of  Sulla, 
during  the  wars  of  the  latter  with  the  partisans 
of  Marius.  (Plut.  Crass.  6.)  It  received  a colony 
under  Augu>tus,  and  nssumtd  the  title  of  “ Colonia 
Fida  Tuder probably  in  consequence  of  some  ser- 
vices rendered  during  the  Perusian  War,  though  its 
nameis  not  mentioned  by  Appian.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  a.  19; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  214;  Murat.  Inter,  pp.  1111.  4, 1120. 
3;  Orell.  Inter.  3726.)  It  appears  from  inscriptions 
to  liave  been  a flourishing  aud  important  town  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  tiie  geo- 
graphers among  the  chief  towns  of  Umbria.  (Strab. 
▼.  p.  227;  Plin.  /.  c.;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 54.)  It  was 
not  situated  on  the  Fiaininian  Way,  but  the  Tabula 
gives  a line  of  road,  which  led  from  Amelia  to 
Tuder,  aud  thence  to  Perusia.  (Tab.  /'cut.)  Its 
great  strcugth  as  a fortress,  arming  from  its  elevated 
position,  is  already  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (/.  c ).  and 
rendered  it  a place  of  importance  during  the  Gothic 
Wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  10,  13.)  It  is  again  mentioned  us  a city 
under  the  Lombards  (P.  Diac.  iv.  8);  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  be  a considerable  city.  It  is  now  much  de- 
cayed, and  has  only  about  2500  inhabitants,  but 
still  retains  the  title  of  a city. 

Considerable  ancient  remains  still  attest  its  former 
consideration.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  walla  of  the  city,  some  portions  of  which  are 
apparently  of  great  antiquity,  resembling  those  of 
Perusia,  Volalerrae,  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  but 
they  are  in  general  more  regular  and  less  rude. 
Other  parts  of  the  walls,  of  which  three  distinct  cir- 
cuits may  be  traced,  are  of  regular  masonry  and 
built  of  travertine.  These  are  oertaiuly  of  Roman 
date.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  ail  ancient 
building,  called  by  local  antiquarians  the  temple  of 
Mars,  but  more  probably  a basilica  of  Roman  date. 
Numerous  coins  and  other  small  objects  have  been 
found  at  Todi:  among  fhe  latter  the  most  interesting 
is  a bronze  statue  of  Mars,  now  in  the  Muteo  Gre- 
goriuno  at  Rome.  The  coins  of  Tuder,  which  are 
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numerous,  belong  to  the  class  called  Acs  Grave, 
being  of  brass  and  of  large  size,  resembling  the 
earliest  coinage  of  Volaterrae,  Iguvium,  Sec.  They 
all  have  the  name  written  in  Etruscan  characters 
tvtkiik,  which  we  thus  learn  to  have  been  the 
native  form  of  the  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TUE'ROBIS  (Too*po6is,  Ptol  ii.  3.  § II),  a river 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Rumana,  now  the 
Tivy.  [T.  H.  I>.] 

TUFICUM  (yohpiKov : Eth.  Tuficanus),  a muni- 
cipal town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  ns  well  as  in  an  inscription,  which  confirms 
its  municipal  rank;  but  its  site  is  wholly  uncertain. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 53;  Orell.  Inter. 
87.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TU'GENI  (TwbyevoO.  [Hiu.vbtii,  VuL  I. 
p.  1041.] 

TUGIA,  a town  of  the  Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis. (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  404.) 
Its  site  is  marked  by  some  ruins  at  Toga,  m«r 
Queta/ia,  at  the  sources  of  the  Guadalquivir.  (Cf. 
Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  v.  pp.  24,  34;  D'Anvjlle,  Geogr. 
Anc.  i.  p.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUGIENSIS  SALTUS,  a part  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Orospeda,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Tugia,  and  in  which,  according  to  Pliny 
(iii.  1.  s.  3),  the  Bsetis  had  its  source,  whence  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  branch  called  by  others 
Mons  Argentarius.  [Cf.  Obospeda.]  [T.  H.  D.] 
TU1C1AE  or  TKR1CIAE,  as  some  read  it,  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  between  Ghuiura  [Glakum] 
and  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix).  It  is  placed  in  the 
Table  between  Glanura  and  Pisavae,  xi.  from 
Glanutn  and  xv.  from  Pisavae.  D’Anville  fixes 
Tuiciae  or  Tericiae,  as  he  reads  the  name,  about 
A iguieret  or  Aurcille.  This  second  name,  as  lie  ob- 
serves, seems  to  have  some  relationship  to  that  of  the 
Roman  road  described  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  under  the 
name  of  Via  Aurelia  as  far  as  Arelate  (Arlet).  It 
is  said  that  there  are  many  remains  at  a place  named 
Jean  Jean  about  a mile  from  Aiquiire*.  [G.  L.] 
TULCIS,  a small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  His- 
pania, near  Tarraco.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)  It  is  probably 
the  modern  G'oya  [T.  H.  D.] 

TULINGI.  [Hr.LVRTii,  VoL  I.  p.  1042.] 
TUL1PHURDUM  (TouAf^ovpdov),  a place  in 
Germany,  probably  in  the  country  of.  the  Chaud 
Minores,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Viaurgi*.  (PtoL 
ii.  11.  § 28.)  Wilhelm  (Germanicn,  p.  161)  iden- 
tifies it  w ith  the  modem  Verden;  but  this  is  n mere 
conjecture.  [L.  S.] 

TULISU'RGIUM  (Tov\ieovpytor')t  a town  in 
Germany,  probably  belonging  to  the  country  of  the 
Dulgibini.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 28.)  Not  to  mention  other 
conjectures  as  to  its  modem  representative,  Zeuss 
(Die  Deultchen,  p.  7)  aud  Wilhelm  ( Gmmtmcn, 
p.  46)  are  of  opinion  that  the  reading  in  Ptolemy  is 
wrong,  and  that  we  should  read  TtvrtSavpyior, 
which  they  regard  os  the  place  from  which  the 
Teutoburgicnsis  Suit  us  derived  its  name ; and  it  is 
accordingly  believed  tiiat  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wall,  now  culled  the  Iltmennng,  on  Mount  Grvten- 
burg,  near  Detmold , marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Teutoburgium.  But  all  this  is  no  more  than  s 
plausible  conjecture.  [L.  &] 

TULI.ICA  (TooAAnta,  Ptol.  Ii.  6.  § 64).  a town 
of  the  Caristi  in  Hi.spania  Tarraconensis.  [T.H.D.] 
TULLO'NIUM  (rTovk6viov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 66),  a 
town  of  the  Barduli  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  os 
the  road  from  Pom|<elo  to  Asturica.  (Itm.  Ant.  p. 
455.)  Probably  the  modern  Altgria.  [T.  1LD.] 
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TULLUM  (TsoAAov),  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Leuci,  who  bordered  on  the  Me- 
diomatrici.  (PtoL  ii.  9.  § 13.)  Nasium  is  the 
other  city  [Naaium],  The  Notitia  of  the  Provinces 
of  Gallia  mentions  Tnllom  thus : “ Civitas  Leu- 
oorum  Tullo.”  Toni,  which  is  Tullnm,  has  pre- 
served its  name  instead  of  taking  the  name  of  the 
people,  like  most  other  capital  towns.  Tout  is  in 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe.  [G.  L.] 

TUNES  (Tvrrjs,  Polyb.  i.  30;  To6m,  or  Twis, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  834,  &c.),  a strongly  fortified  town, 
once  of  some  importance,  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa.  According  to  Polybius  (xiv.  20),  who  is 
followed  by  Livy  (xxx.  9),  it  was  120  stadia  or  15 
miles  from  Carthage,  from  which  it  lay  in  a SW. 
direction;  bat  the  Tab.  Pent.,  in  which  it  is  written 
Thunis,  places  it  more  correctly  at  a distance  of  only 
10  miles  from  that  city.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a little  river  called  Catada, 
iu  the  bay  of  Carthage,  bat  there  are  now  no  traces 
of  any  such  river.  On  the  present  state  of  Tttnit, 
see  Blaquiire,  Lett.  i.  p.  161,  seq.;  Ritter  Erd- 
biude,  i.  p.  914,  seq.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUNGRI  (Jovyypoi),  are  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  9.  § 9)  east  of  the  Tabullas  river,  and  their 
chief  place  is  Atuacutum,  which  is  Aduatuca  or 
Tongem  [Aduatica].  Tacitus  {German,  c.  2) 
says,  **  Those  who  first  crossed  the  Rhine  and  ex- 
pelled the  Galli,  are  now  called  Tnngri,  bat  were 
then  named  Germani."  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Tungri  in  two  other  passages  (Hut.  iv.  55,  79) ; 
and  in  one  of  them  he  appears  to  place  the  Tungri 
next  to  the  Nervii.  The  name  of  the  Eburones,  whom 
Caesar  attempted  to  annihilate  [Erl'kones],  dis- 
appears in  the  later  geography,  and  the  Tungri 
take  their  place.  (Plin.  iv.  31.)  D'Anville  observes 
( Notice , tfc.)  that  the  name  of  the  Tungri  extended 
over  a large  tract  of  country,  and  comprehended 
several  peoples  ; for  in  the  Notit.  of  the  Provinces 
of  Gallia,  the  Tungri  divide  with  the  Agrippinenses 
all  Germania  Secunda;  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  bishops  of  Tongem  had  once  a territory 
which  bordered  on  that  of  Reims. 

Ammianus  (xv.  1 1)  gives  the  name  of  the  people, 
Tungri,  to  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Germania 
Secunda  ; the  other  is  Agrippina  ( Cologne).  This 
shows  that  Tongem  under  the  later  Empire  was  a 
large  place.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dug 
op  there ; and  it  is  said  that  the  old  Roman  road 
may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  [G.  L.) 

TUNNOCELUM,  according  to  the  Notitia  Imp. 
a place  on  the  coast  of  Britannia  Romano,  at  the 
end  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  the  station  of  the 
Collars  I.  Aelia  Classics.  Horsley  (p.  91)  and 
others  place  it  at  lioulftess,  on  Sol  wag  Frith;  Cam- 
den, with  less  probability,  seeks  it  at  Tynemouth, 
on  the  E.  coast.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUNTOBRIGA  (Tovvrobptya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
39),  a town  of  the  Callaici  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURANIANA,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  not 
far  from  the  coast,  between  Murgis  and  Urd.  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  405.)  Variously  identified  with  Torque, 
Torbiscun , and  Tabtmas.  [T.  H.  D.  J 

TURBA,  a town  of  the  Edctani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  44.)  Perhaps  the 
modem  Tuejar  on  the  Guadalaviar.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURBA.  [Biorriuones.] 

TURBULA  (TovpfovAo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61),  a 
town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
I>\A nville  ( Gtogr.  An.  i.  p 28)  and  Mentclle  (Esp. 
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Anc.  p.  177)  identify  it  with  Teruei;  but  Ukcrt  (ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  407)  more  correctly  declares  it  to  be  Tovorra 
in  Murcia.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Top€o\ijrui 
by  App.  I/up.  10.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURCAE  (Tovpxoi,  Said.  s.  r.),  a Scythian 
people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  Palos 
Maeotis,  which  appeare  to  be  identical  with  the 
'ItyMtoi  of  Herodotus  (iv.  22,  &c.).  The  various 
hypotheses  that  have  been  started  respecting  the 
Turcae  only  show  that  nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting them.  (Cf.  Mannert,  iv.  p.  130;  Heeren, 
Jdeen,  i.  2,  pp.  189,  281,  307;  Schaffarik,  Slav.  AU 
terth.  i.  p.  318,  &c.)  Humboldt  (Central- A sien, 
i.  p.  245,  ed.  Mahlnmnn)  opposes  the  notion  that 
these  Turcae  or  Jy rcae  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Turks.  [T.  H.  D.l 

TURC1LINGI,  a tribe  in  northern  Germany 
which  is  not  noticed  before  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era,  and  then  is  occasionally  mentioned  along 
with  the  Rugii.  (Jomand.  Get.  15  ; Paul.  Diac. 
i-  1.)  [L.  S.] 

TURDETA'NI  (Tovpbirrarot,  Ptol.ii.  4.  § 5,  Ac.), 
tlie  principal  people  of  Hispania  Baetica;  whence 
we  find  the  name  of  Turdetania  (Tovpbijrapla  or 
Tovpr mafia)  used  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  136)  and  Ste- 
phanas Byz.  (p.  661)  as  identical  with  Baetica. 
Their  territory  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Singulis 
(now  Xenil),  on  both  sides  of  the  Baetis  os  far  as 
Lusitania  on  the  W.  The  Turdetani  were  the  most 
civilised  and  polished  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes. 
They  cultivated  the  sciences;  they  had  their  poets 
and  historians,  and  a code  of  written  laws,  drawn 
np  in  a metrical  form  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  151, 167; 
Polyb.  xxxiv.  9).  Hence  they  were  readily  disposed 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  custom*  of  their  con- 
querors, and  became  at  length  almost  entirely 
Romans;  but  with  these  characteristics  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  they  nre  at  the  same  time 
represented  by  Livy  (xxxiv.  17)  as  the  mo6t  un- 
warlike of  all  the  Spanish  races.  They  possessed 
the  Jos  Latii.  Some  traits  in  their  manners  nre 
noted  by  Diodoros  Sic.  (v.  33),  Siliu*  Italicus  (iii. 
340,  seq.),  and  Strabo  (iii.  164).  Their  superior 
civilisation  was  no  doubt  derived  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenicians  whose  colony  of 
Tartcsans  lay  in  their  neighbourhood.  [T.  H.  D.) 

TURDULI  (Toi/piouAoi,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 10),  a 
people  in  Hispania  Baetica,  very  nearly  connected 
with  the  Turdetani,  and  ultimately  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  139;  Polyb. 
xxxiv.  9).  They  dwelt  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the 
Turdetani,  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Fretum  Iler- 
culeum.  A branch  of  them  called  the  Turduli 
Ve teres  appears  to  have  migrated  into  Lusitania, 
and  to  have  settled  to  the  S.  of  the  Durius;  where 
it  is  probable  that  in  process  of  time  they  be- 
came amalgamated  with  the  Lusitaniuns  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  151 ; Mela,  iii.  1.  § 7;  Plin.  iii.  1.  *.  3,  hr.  21.  s. 
35;  cf.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  7).  [T.  H.  D.l 
TUREC10NICUM  or  TURECIONNUM,  in  Gal- 
lia Narbonen&is,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a rood 
between  Vienna  ( Vienne ) and  Cularo  (Grenoble). 
Turectonicum  is  between  Vienna  and  Morginnum 
(Moirans).  The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 
TURIA  or  TURIUM,  a river  in  the  territory  of 
the  Edetani  in  Hispunia  Tarraconensis,  which  enters 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valentia  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  227,  ed.  Bip.)  It  was 
famed  for  the  proelium  Turiense  between  Potnpey 
and  Sertorins  (Pint.  Pomp.  18,  Sert.  19;  Cic.  p. 
Ball.  2).  Now  the  Guadalaviar.  [T.  H.  D.) 
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TURIASO  (TouptaviZ  and  Tovpicurod,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 

§ 58;  Turiasson,  Googr.  Rav.  iv.  43:  Kth.  Tuna- 
sonen>is,  Plin.  iii.  3.  ».  4),  a town  of  the  Celtiberi 
in  Hispania  TarracoDensia,  on  the  road  from  Caesar- 
augusta  to  Numantia  (I tin.  AnL  pp.  442.  443). 
According  to  Pliny  ( [L  c.)  it  was  a ri  vitas  Romans 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Caesaraugosta.  A fountain  i 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  said  to  have  the  quality  of 
hardening  iron  (Id.  xxxiv.  14.  a.  41).  The  town  is 
now  called  Tarrazona.  For  coins  see  Florez,  Afed. 
ii.  p.  600,  iii.  p.  124;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  53,  and  Suppi 
ip.  167 ; Seetini  p.  207.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TURICUM.  [Helvetia  VoL  I.  p.  1041.] 
TURIGA.  [Ciuoia.] 

TURISSA  (called  by  Ptolemy  ’lTo6p«ra,  ii.  6.  § 
67),  a town  of  the  Vaacones  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Pom  pel  o to  Burdigala  ( I tin. 
Ant.  p.  455.)  Variously  identified  with  / turen 
and  Otter  is.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURMODIGI.  [Murbooi.] 

TU'RMOGUM  ( Toippoyov , Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURMULI,  a town  of  Lusitania  on  the  Tagus, 
and  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta. 
{/tin.  AnL  p.  433.)  Variously  identified  with 
A Icomtar  and  Puente  de  A leunete.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURNACUM  or  TORN  AC  UM.  a city  of  North 
Gallia,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Roman  Itins.  In 
the  Notit.  Imp.  mention  is  made  of  a military  force 
under  the  name  of  Numorus  Tumacensium  ; and  of 
a “Procurator  Gynaecii  Tomacensis  Belgicae  Se- 
cundae."  This  procurator  is  explained  to  be  a super- 
intendent of  some  number  of  women  who  were 
employed  in  making  clothing  for  the  soldiers.  Hie- 
ronymus about  a.  d.  407  .•'peaks  of  Turnacnm 
as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Gallia  ; and  Audoenus, 
in  his  life  of  S.  Kligius  (St.  Ek>i)  in  the  seventh 
century,  says  of  it,  “ quae  quondam  regalia  extitit 
civitas.*’  Turnacum  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  Nervii.  The  Flemish  name 
is  Do&mick,  which  the  French  h*ve  corrupted  into 
7'oumai.  Toumai  is  on  the  Schelde,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  HainauU , in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

There  are  silver  corns  of  Turnacum,  with  the 
legend  dvbnacos  and  dvrxacvb.  On  one  side 
there  is  the  head  of  an  armed  mnn,  and  on  the 
other  a horseman  armed.  On  some  there  is  said  to 
be  the  legend  ovbmo  rex.  Numerous  Roman 
medals  have  been  found  at  Toumai,  some  of  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  others  as  late  as  Claudius  Go- 
thicus  and  Tetricus,  and  even  of  a later  date.  The 
tomb  of  Childeric  I.,  who  died  a.  d.  481,  was  dis- 
covered at  Toumai  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
a vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  and  other 
curious  things  ; among  which  was  the  golden  ring 
of  Childeric,  with  bis  name  on  it,  cuiLDiRict 
rkuih.  Such  discoveries  as  these,  which  liave  been 
made  in  various  places  in  Belgium,  show  how  little 
we  know  of  the  Roman  history  of  this  country. 
(D  Anville,  Notice , <fc.  ; Ukert,  Gallien  ; Recur  il 
d A ntu/uitci  Remains*  et  Gauloitet  trovete*  dans  la 
Flandre  proprement  dite,  par  M.  J.  de  Bast.)  [G.L.] 
TUROBRICA,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Hispalis  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3).  [T.  H.  D.l 

TU'RODI  (T oupoSol,  Ptol.ii.  6.  § 40),  a people 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  probably  a subdivision  of 
the  Callaici  Bracarii,  in  whose  territory  were  the 
baths  called  "T&ara  Aaui.  [T.  H.  D.l 

TlTRONES,  TU'KONI,  TURO'NIL  Some  of 
Caesar’s  troops  wintered  in  the  country  of  the  Turonea 
afUr  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  57  {B.  ti.  ii.  35).  The 
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Tnrrmes  are  mentioned  again  ( B . O.  vfii.  46),  where 
we  learn  that  they  bordered  on  the  Carnutes;  and  in 
another  place  (vii.  4)  they  are  mentioned  with  the  Pic- 
tones,  Cadurci,  Aulerd,  and  other  stales  of  Western 
Gallia.  When  Vercingetorix  (n.  c.  52)  was  noising 
all  Gallia  against  Caesar,  he  ordered  the  Turtles  to 
join  him.  The  contingent  which  they  were  called 
on  to  furnish  against  Caesar,  daring  the  siege  of 
Alesia  was  8000  men  (vii.  75).  But  the  Turones 
never  gave  Caesar  much  trouble,  though  Lucan  calls 
them  “ instabiles  " (».  437),  if  the  verse  is  genuine. 

lu  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 14),  the  name  is  Toupoyttit, 
and  the  capital  is  Caeaarodumnn  or  Tours  on  the 
Loire.  In  the  insurrection  of  Sacrovir  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  the  Tnronii,  as  Tacitus  calls  them  {Ann. 
iii.  41,  46),  rose  against  the  Romans,  but  they  were 
soon  put  down.  They  are  in  the  Lngdunensis  of 
Ptolemy.  The  chief  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Turonea  was  south  of  the  Ijoire,  and  their  name  is 
the  origin  of  the  provincial  name  Touraine.  Ukert 
{Gallien,  p.  329)  mentions  a silver  coin  of  the 
Tnroni.  On  one  side  there  is  a female  head  with 
the  legend  u Turonos,"  and  on  the  other  “ Cantorix  " 
with  the  figure  of  a galloping  horse.  [G.  L.] 
TURO'NI  (Toupwroi),  a German  tribe,  described 
as  occupying  a district  on  the  south  of  the  country 
once  inhabited  by  the  Chatti,  perhaps  on  the  northern 
bauk  of  the  Moenus.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 22.)  [L.  S.] 
TUROQUA  (in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43,  Tura- 
qua),  a town  of  the  Callaici  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Lucus  Angusti 
{/tin,  AnL  p.  430.)  Variously  identified  with 
Tovren  (or  Turon ) and  Rihavadia.  (T.  H.  D.] 
TURRES,  a place  in  the  interior  of  Moesia  Su- 
perior. {/tin.  AnL  p.  135;  Itin.  I Herat . p.  566; 
Geogr,  Rav.  iv.  7.)  Procopius  (<ie  Aed.  iv.  4.  p. 
285)  calls  it  T ovfyiSas,  which  is  intended  for  Tur- 
ribtts.  Variously  identified  with  Ssarkoi  and  Tchar- 
dab.  • [T.  H.  D ] 

TURRES  (AD).  1.  A town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  445).  Vari- 
ously identified  with  Calatram  and  Oreto. 

2.  A town  in  the  territory  of  the  Conteetani  in 
the  same  province  {/tin.  AnL  p.  400).  Identified 
either  with  Cattralla  or  OUeria.  [T.H.D.J 
TURRES  ALBAE  {llvpyoi  A«vko1,  Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§ 6),  a place  of  the  Celtic!  in  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.l 
TURK  IGA  (T ovppiyn  or  Tovpyira,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
23),  a town  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TURRIM,  AD,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  east  of 
Aquae  Sextiae  (dir),  is  place<i  in  the  Aptonine  Itin. 
between  Matavonium  and  Tegulata  [ Tea  U rata]. 
The  Dame  Turns  is  preserved  in  th»t  of  Tourers, 
which  is  written  Torrevex  and  Tor  vis  in  some  middle 
age  documents.  (D'Anvilie,  Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

TURRIS.  1.  Tukkih  Cakaakih,  a place  in  Nu- 
midia,  whence  there  was  a read  through  Sigus  to 
Cirta.  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  34.)  Usually  identified  with 
Twill , but  by  Lapie  with  Jtjebel  Guerionu. 

2.  [ErriiHANTA  Turris.] 

3.  Turris  Hannihalis.  a strong  fortress  in  the 
territory  of  Carthage,  where  Hannibal  took  ship 
when  flying  to  king  Antiochos.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  48.) 
Justin  calls  it  the  Bus  urbannm  Hannibalis  (xxxi. 
2).  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  between  Acholla 
and  Thapsus,  at  the  spot  where  the  7*o6.  /Vwt 
places  Snllectis. 

4.  Turris  Tamalleki,  in  Africa  Proper,  on  tlie 
road  from  Tucape  to  Leptis  Magna,  {/tin.  Ant.  pp 

1 73,  74.)  Now  Tekmm.  [T.  H.  D.J 
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TURRIS  LIBYSSONIS  (TlOpyot  /Motrmros, 
Ptol. : Porto  Torres ),  a town  of  Sardinia,  and  appa- 
rently one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  island.  It  is 
situated  on  the  N.  coast  about  15  miles  E,  of  the  Gor- 
ditanian  promontory  (the  Capo  del  Falcone),  and  on 
the  spacious  bay  now  called  Golfo  deW  Asinara . Pliny 
tells  us  it  was  a Roman  colony,  and  we  may  proba- 
bly infer  from  its  native  that  there  was  previously  no 
town  on  die  spot,  but  merely  a fort  or  castellum. 
(Plin.  Hi.  12.  s.  17.)  It  is  noticed  also  by  Ptolemy 
mid  in  the  Itineraries,  but.  without  any  indication 
that  it  was  a place  of  any  importance.  (PtoL  iii.  3. 

§ 5;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  83.)  But  the  ancient  remains 
still  existing  prove  that  it  must  l»ve  been  a consi- 
derable town  under  die  Roman  Empire;  and  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  on  ancient  milestones  that  the 
principal  road  through  the  island  ran  directly  from 
Caralis  to  Turris,  a sufficient  proof  that  the  latter 
was  a place  much  frequented.  It  was  also  an  epis- 
copal see  during  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  existing  port  at  Porto  Torres,  which  is  almost 
wholly  artificial,  is  based  in  great  part  on  Roman 
foundations;  and  there  exist  also  die  remains  of  a 
temple  (which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  was 
dedicated  to  Fortune,  and  restored  in  die  reign  of 
Philip),  of  thermae,  of  a basilica  aqd  an  aqueduct, 
as  well  as  a bridge  over  the  adjoining  small  river, 
still  called  the  Fiume  Turritano.  The  ancient  city 
continued  to  be  inhabited  till  the  11th  century,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  migrated  to  Sat- 
sari,  about  10  miles  inland,  and  situated  on  a hill. 
This  is  still  the  second  city  of  the  island.  (De  la 
Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sardaigne,  voL  ii.  pp.  363,469 — 
472;  Smyth’s  Sardinia,  pp.  263 — 266.)  [E.H.B.1 
TURRIS  STRATO'NIS.  [CAKSARinA,  p.  470,  a.J 
TURRUS  FLUVIUS.  [Aqlilkia.]  . 
TURU'LIS  (TobpovAis,  Ptol  ii.  6.  § 15),  a river 
in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensia,  between  the  Iberos  and  the  F return  Herculis. 
Ukert*(ii.  pt.  L p.  293)  thinks  that  it  is -probably 
identical  with  the  Saetabis  of  Mela  (ii.  6)  and  the 
Uduba  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  a.  4),  the  present  Afijares 
or  Myares.  [T.  H.  I).] 

TURUM  (Eth.  Turinus:  Turi),  a town  of  Apnlia, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Tu- 
rini  among  the  towns  of  that  province.  (Plin.  Hi. 
11.  s.  16.)  The  name  is  written  Tutini  in  our 
present  text  of  Pliny;  but  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  read  Tnrini,  and  that  the  site  is  marked  by 
the  present  village  of  Turi,  near  Conversano , about  1 
6 miles  W.  of  Poliynano.  (Rotnanelli,  vol.  ii.  p. 
180)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TURUNTUS  (Toi/poOrTor,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 2),  a 
river  of  European  Sarmatia  which  fell  into  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  which,  according  to  Mart  ian 
(p.  55),  had  its  source  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains, 
but  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  it  in  Mount  Ain  units  or 
A Ian  us.  Mannert  (iv.  p.  258)  takes  it  to  be  the 
Window.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURUPTIA'NA  ( Tovpovwrlara , Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
23),  a town, of  the  Callaici  Lucenses  in  Hispnnia 
Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  1).] 

TUSCA,  a river  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Africa,  which,  after  a short  j 
course  to  the  N.,  fell  into  the  sea  near  Tabrmca. 
(Plin  v.  ss.  2,  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUSCA'NIA  {Eth.  Tnscaniensis:  Toscanella).  a 
city  of  Southern  Etruria,  situated  about  12  miles 
NE.  of  Tarqainii.  It  - is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  enumerates  the  Tuscanienses  among  the  muni- 
cipal communities  of  Etruria,  and  in  the  Tabula, 
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which  places  it  on  the  Via  Clodia,  between  Blera 
and  Satumia,  but  in  a manner*  that  would  afford 
little  cine  to  its  true  position  were  it  not  identified 
by  the  resemblance  of  name  with  the  modern  Tosca- 
nella.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Tab.  Pent)  The  name 
is  found  in  an  inscription,  which  confirms  its  mu- 
nicipal rank.  (Murat.  Inscr.  p.  329.)  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  Roman  times  an  obscure  town, 
and  we  find  no  allusion  to  it  as  of  ancient  Etrus- 
can origin.  Yet  that  it  was  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  tombs  that  have  been  discovered  on  the  site, 
and  some  of  which  contain  sarcophagi  and  other 
relics  of  considerable  interest;  though  none  of  these 
appear  to  be  of  very  early  date.  The  tombs  have 
been  carefully  examined,  aud  the  antiquities  pre- 
served by  a resident  entiquary,  Sig.  Campanari,  a 
circumstance  which  has  given  some  celebrity  to  the 
name  of  ToscaneUa,  and  led  to  a very  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  Tuscania,  which  was 
apparently  in  ancient  times  never  a pidte  of  any 
consideration.  It  was  probably  during  the  period 
of  Etruscan  independence  a dependency  of  Tar- 
quinii.  The  only  remains  of  aifcient  buildings  are 
some  fragments  of  reticulated  masonry,  undoubtedly 
of  the  Roman  period.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.pp. 
440—460.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

TUSCI  (Tovexoi,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 22),  a people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Montes  Ceraunii.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TITSCIA.  [Etruria.] 

TUSCULA'NUM.  [Tuuculum,  p.  1243,  b.] 
TU'SCULUSI  (TobanovAor,  Ptol#  iii.  1.  § 61; 
TovokAqv,  Strab.  v.  p.  237;  TqvokAos,  Steph.  B.  p. 
673:  Eth.  Tusculanus,  Cic.  Iialb.  20;  Liv.  iii  7, 
dec.:  Adj.  T mu-ulus,  Tib.  i.  7.  57;  Stat.  Silv.  iv. 
4.  16;  Tusculanensis,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  6:  Frascati 
and  II  Tuscolo),  a strong  and  ancient  city  of  La- 
tiuin,  lying  on  the  hills  which  form  a continuation 
of  Mount  Albanus  on  the  W.  When  Dionysins  ot 
Halicarnassus  (x.  20)  plyes  it  at  a distance  of  100 
stadia,  or  12$  miles,  from  Rome,  he  does  not  speak 
with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  since  it  was  120 
stadia,  or  15  miles,  from  that  city  by  the  Via 
Latina.  Josephus  (/let  xviii.  7.  S 6)  places  the 
imperial  villa  of  Tiberius  at  Tusculum  at  100  stadia 
from  Rome,  which,  however, ‘lay  at  some  distance  to 
the  W.  of  the  town.  Festus  ( s . v.  Tuscos ) makes  T ns- 
cul am  a diminutive  of  Tuscus,  bpt  there  is  but  slight 
authority  to  connect  the  town  with  the  Etruscans. 

1 According  To  common  tradition,  it  wair  founded  by 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  and  hence 
wo  find  its  name  paraphrased  in  the  Latin  poets  as 
“ Telegoni  moenia  " (Ov.  Fast,  iii-  91,  iv.  71;  Tropw 
iii.  30.  4 ; Sil.  It.  xii.  535)  and  Circaea  moenia  ” % 
(Hor.  Epod.  i.  30) ; and  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
called  “Telegoni  juga  parm-idae”  (Id.  Od.  iii.  29. 
8),  “Circaeum  dorsum”  (SiL  Jt-  vii.  691),  and 
“ Tejygoni  jugera  ” (Stat.  Silo.  i.  3.  8S).  Thus 
Tusculum  did  not  claim  so  remote  an  origin  as 
many  other  Latin  cities;  and,  as  being  founded  a 
generation  after  the  Trojan  War,  Virgil,  a learned 
antiquary,  consistently  omits  all  notice  of  it  in  his 
Aeneid.  The  author  of  the  treatise  entitled  Oriyo 

' Cent's  Romanae  mentions  that  it  was  made  a de- 
pendency or  colony  of  Alba  by  Latinus  Silvius  (c.  17. 

§ 6).  After  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  Tullus 
Hostilius  it  appears  to  have  recovered  its  independ- 
ence, and  to  have  become  a republic  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a dictator. 

But  to  descend  from  these  remote  periods  to  tlie 
more  historical  times.  In  the  reign  of  Tarqumms 
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Superbus,  who  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Latin 
cities,  Octavios  Mamiiius  of  Tusculum  was  the 
foremost  man  of  all  the  race,  tracing  his  descent 
from  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Him  Tarquin  conciliated 
by  the  gift  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  thus 
obtained  the  powerful  alliance  of  his  family  and  con- 
nections. (Liv.  i.  49;  Dionys.  hr.  45.)  The  ge- 
nealogical pretensions  of  the  gens  Mamilia  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  their  coins,  which  bear  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  Mercury,  and  on  the  reverse 
Ulysses  in  hia  travelling  dress  and  with  his  dog. 
The  alliance  of  Mainilius  with  Tarquin,  however, 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  Latin  War.  After 
his  expulsion  from  Borne,  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  regain  his  crown  by  means  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, Tarquin  took  refuge  with  his  son-in-law  at 
Tusculum  (Liv.  ii.  15),  and  by  hia  assistance 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  confederacy  of  the  thirty 
Latin  citiea  (76.  18).  The  confederate  army  took 
up  a position  near  Lake  Regillus,  a small  sheet  of 
water,  now  dry,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  Tusculum  is  seated.  This  was  the  scene 
of  tlie  famous  battle  so  fatal  to  the  Latins,  in  u.  c. 
497.  Mamiiius,  who  commanded  the  Latin  army, 
was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Titus  Henninius;  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  himself,  who,  though  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  took  a part  in  the  combat,  was 
wounded ; and  the  whole  Latin  army  sustained  an 
irretrievable  defeat  («6.  19,  20;  Dionys.  vi.  4,  seq.). 

After  the  peace  which  ensued,  the  Tuaculans  re- 
mained for  a long  while  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome; 
an  attachment  which  drew  down  on  their  territory 
the  incursions  of  the  Volsci  and  Aequi,  b.  c.  461, 
460.  (Liv.  iiL  7 8.)  In  b.  c.  458,  when  the 
Komau  capitol  was  seised  by  the  Sabine  Appius 
llerdonius,  the  Tuaculans  gave  a signal  proof  of 
their  love  and  fidelity  towards  Rome.  On  the  next 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  news,  a large  body 
of  them  marched  to  that  dty  and  assisted  the 
Romans  in  recovering  the  capitol;  an  act  for  which 
they  received  the  public  thanks  of  that  people  (»6. 
18;  Dionys.  x.  16);  and  soon  afterwards,  Lucius 
Mamiiius,  the  Tusculan  dictator  was  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship.  (Liv.  ib.  29.)  In  the 
following  year  the  Romans  had  an  opportunity  of 
repaying  the  obligation.  The  Aequi  had  seized  the 
citadel  of  Tusculum  by  a nocturnal  assault.  At  that 
time,  Kabiua  with  a Roman  army  was  encamped  before 
Antiura;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  the 
Tuaculans,  he  immediately  broke  up  his  camp  and 
flew  to  their  assistance.  The  enterprise,  however,  was 
not  of  such  easy  execution  us  the  expulsion  of  Her- 
dotiius,  and  several  mouths  were  spent  in  combats  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tusculum.  At  length  the 
Tusculans  succeeded  in  recapturing  their  citadel  by 
reducing  the  Aequi  to  a state  of  famine,  whom  they 
dismissed  after  compelling  them  to  pass  unarmed 
under  the  yoke.  But  as  they  were  flying  homewards 
the  Roman  consul  overtook  them  on  Mount  Algidus, 
and  slew  them  to  a man.  (76.  23;  Dionys.  x.  20.) 

In  tJie  following  year,  the  Aequi,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Gracchus,  ravaged  the  Labican  and  Tus- 
culan territories,  and  encamped  on  the  Algidus  with 
their  booty.  The  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  ex- 
postulate with  them  were  treated  with  insolence  and 
contempt  Then  Tit  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  was 
chosen  dictator,  who  defeated  the  Aequi,  and  caused 
them,  with  their  commander  Gracchus,  to  pass 
ignotniniuusly  under  the  yoke.  (Liv.  ib.  25—28.) 
Algidus  became  the  scene  of  a struggle  between  the 
Romans  and  Aequi  on  twu  or  three  subsequent  oeva- 
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sions,  as  in  n.c  452  and  447.  (76.  31,  42.)  In 
the  Utter  battle  the  Romans  sustained  a severe  de- 
feat, being  obliged  to  abandon  their  camp  and  take 
refuge  in  Tusculum.  After  this,  we  do  not  again 
hear  of  the  TuscuUus  till  b.  c.  4 16.  At  that  period, 
the  Romans,  suspecting  the  Labicana  of  having  en- 
tered into  a league  with  the  Aequi,  charged  the 
Tuaculans  to  keep  a watch  upon  them.  These  sus- 
picions were  justified  in  the  following  year,  wheu  the 
Labicans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Aequi,  ravaged 
the  territory  of  TuSculum  and  encamped  upon  the 
Algidus.  The  Roman  army  despatched  against 
them  was  defeated  and  dispersed,  owing  to  tlie  dis- 
sensions among  its  chiefs.  Many  of  these,  however, 
together  with  the  elite  of  the  army,  took  refuge  at 
Tusculum;  and  Q.  Servilius  Priscua,  being  chosen 
dictator,  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  eight  days,  by 
muting  the  enemy  and  capturing  Labicum.  (Id.  iv. 
45—47.) 

This  steady  friendship  between  Tusculnm  and 
Rome,  marked  for  so  many  years  by  the  strongest 
tokens  of  mntual  goodwill,  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  b.  c.  379.  In 
that  year  the  Tusculans,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Gabinians  and  Labicans,  accused  the  Praenestines 
before  the  Roman  senate  of  making  inroads  on  their 
lands;  but  the  senate  gave  no  heed  to  their  com- 
plaints. Next  year  Camillas,  after  defeating  the 
Volscians,  was  surprised  to  find  a number  of  Tus- 
culans among  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  made, 
and,  still  more  so  when,  on  questioning  them,  be 
found  that  they  bad  taken  up  arms  by  public  con- 
sent- These  prisoners  he  introduced  before  the 
Roman  senate,  in  order  to  prove  how  the  Tusculans 
bad  abandoned  the  ancient  alliance.  So  war  was 
declared  against  Tusculum,  and  the  conduct  of  it 
entrusted  to  Camillua.  But  the  Tusculans  would 
not  accept  this  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  oppeesed 
the  Roman  anus  in  a manner  that  has  scarcely  been 
paralleled  before  or  since.  When  Cumilius  entered 
their  territory  he  found  the  peasants  engaged  in 
their  usual  avocations;  provisions  of  all  sorts  were 
offered  to  bis  army;  the  gates  of  the  town  were 
standing  open;  and  os  the  legions  defiled  through 
the  streets  in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  the  citizens 
within,  like  the  countrymen  without,  were  seen  intent 
upon  their  daily  business,  the  schools  resounded 
with  tlie  hum  of  pupils,  and  nut  the  slightest  token 
of  hostile  preparation  could  be  discerned.  Then 
Camillus  invited  the  Tusculan  dictator  to  Rome. 
When  be  appeared  before  the  seuate  in  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  not  only  were  the  existing  treaties  with 
Tusculum  confirmed,  but  the  Roman  franchise  also 
was  shortly  afterwards  bestowed  upon  it,  a privilege 
at  that  time  but  rarely  conferred. 

It  was  this  last  circumstance,  however,  together 
with  their  unshaken  fidelity  towards  Rome,  that 
drew  down  upon  the  Tusculans  the  hatred  and  ven- 
geance of  the  Latins;  who,  in  the  year  b.  c.  374, 
having  burnt  Satricum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
temple  of  Matuta,  directed  their  arms  against  Tus- 
culum. By  an  unexpected  attack,  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  city;  but  the  inhabitants  retired  to 
the  citadel  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  de- 
spatched messengers  to  Rome  with  news  of  the  in- 
vasion. An  army  was  sent  to  their  relief,  and  tho 
Latins  in  turn  became  the  besieged  instead  of  tlie 
besiegers;  for  whilst  the  Romans  encompassed  the 
walls  of  the  city,  the  Tusculans  made  sorties  upon 
tlie  enemy  from  the  arx.  In  a short  time  the  Ro- 
wan* took  the  town  by  aseault  and  slew  all  the 
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Latins.  ( lb . 33.)  Scrvius  Sulpicius  and  L.  Quinc- 
tius,  both  military  tribunes,  were  the  Roman  com- 
manders on  this  occasion;  and  on  some  rare  gold 
coins,  still  extant,  of  the  former  family,  are  seen  on 
the  obverse  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  deities 
peculiarly  worshipped  at  Tusculum  (Cic.  Dio.  L 43; 
of.  Feet  os,  s.v.  Stroppus),  and  on  the  reverse  the 
image  of  a city  with  the  letters  tvscvl  on  the 
gate. 

From  this  period  till  the  time  of  the  great  Latin 
war  we  have  little  to  record  of  Tusculum  except 
the  frustrated  attempt  of  the  Velitemi  on  its  terri- 
tory (Liv.  iv.  36)  and  the  horrible  devastations 
committed  on  it  by  the  Gauls,  when  in  alliance  with 
the  Tiburtines,  in  b.  c.  357.  (Id.  vii.  11.)  After 
their  long  attachment  to  Rome  we  are  totally  at  a 
It**  to  conjecture  the  motives  of  the  Tusculans  in 
joining  the  Latin  cities  against  her.  The  war 
which  ensued  is  marked  by  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  Titus  Manlius,  who,  being  challenged  by 
Geminus  Met  tius,  the  commander  of  the  Tusculan 
cavalry,  attacked  and  killed  him,  against  strict 
orders  to  the  contrary;  for  which  breach  of  military 
discipline  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father.  (Id. 
viii.  7.)  The  war  ended  with  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  Latins  ; and  by  the  famous  senatus- 
consultum  regulating  the  settlement  of  Latium,  the 
Tusculans  were  treated  with  great  indulgence. 
Their  defection  was  ascribed  to  the  intrigues  of  a 
few,  and  their  right  of  citixenship  was  preserved  to 
them.  {lb.  14.)  This  settlement  took  place  in  B.  c. 
335.  In  321  the  Tusculans  were  accused  by  the 
tribune,  M.  Flavius,  of  having  supplied  the  VeUterni 
and  Privernates  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  war 
against  R one.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  foundation  for  this  charge;  it  seems  to  have 
been  a mere  calumny;  nevertheless  the  Tusculans, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  having  put  on  mourn- 
ing habits,  went  in  a body  to  Rome,  and  implored 
the  tribes  to  acquit  them  of  so  odious  an  imputa- 
tion. This  spectacle  moved  the  compassion  of  the 
Romans,  who,  without  further  inquiry,  acquitted 
them  unanimously;  with  the  exception  of  the  tribe 
Poilia,  which  voted  that  the  men  of  Tusculum 
should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  war. 
This  vote  remained  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  Tusculans  to  the  very  latest  period  of 
the  Roman  Republic;  and  it  was  found  that  scarce 
one  of  the  tribe  Papiria,  to  which  the  Tusculans  be- 
longed, ever  voted  in  favour  of  a candidate  of  the 
tribe  Poilia.  {Ib.  37.) 

Tusculum  always  remained  a municipium,  and 
some  of  its  families  were  distinguished  at  Rome. 
(Id.  vL  21—26  ; Orell.  tnscr.  775,  1368,  3042.) 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  gens  Mamilia, 
the  Porcia,  which  produced  the  two  Catos,  the 
Fulvia,  Coruncania,  Juventia,  Fonteia,  &c.  (Cic. 
p.  Plane.  8,  p.  Font.  14;  Corn.  Nep.  Cat.  1;  Val. 
Max.  iii.  4.  § 6.) 

Hannibal  appears  to  have  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon,  or  perhaps  rather  a mere  demonstra- 
tion against,  Tusculum  in  b.  c.  212.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
9 ; cf.  SU.  It  xii.  534.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Ma- 
rius and  Sulla,  its  territory  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  latter.  (Auct  de  Coloniig .)  Its 
walls  were  also  restored,  as  well  as  during  the  wars 
of  Pompey.  We  have  no  notices  of  Tusculum  under 
the  Empire.  After  the  war  of  Justinian  and  the  in- 
roads of  the  Lombards,  Tusculum  regained  even 
more  than  its  ancient  splendour.  For  several  cen- 
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; tunes  daring  the  middle  ages  the  counts  of  Tus- 
culum were  supreme  in  Rome,  and  could  almost 
dispose  of  the  papal  chair.  The  ancient  city 
remained  entire  till  uear  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
; tury.  At  that  period  there  were  constant  ware 
between  the  Tusculans  and  Romans,  the  former  of 
whom  were  supported  by  the  German  emperors  and 
protected  by  the  popes.  According  to  Romualdus, 

; archbishop  of  Salerno  ( apud  Banmium,  vol.  xix.  p. 
340),  the  walls  of  Tusculum  were  razed  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  111.  in  the  year  1168;  but 
perhaps  a more  probable  account  by  Richard  de  S. 
Germano  (ap.  Muratori,  Script.  X.  vii.  p.  972)  as- 
cribes the  destruction  of  the  city  to  the  permission 
of  the  German  emperor  in  the  year  1191. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  beginning  of 
the  Empire,  Tosculum  was  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sorts of  the  wealthy  Romans.  Strabo  (v.  p.  239)  de- 
scribes the  hill  on  which  it  was  built  as  adorned 
with  many  villas  and  plantations,  especially  on  the 
side  that  looked  towards  Rome  But  though  the 
air  was  salubrious  and  tbe  country  fine,  it  does  not 
appear,  like  Tibor,  to  hare  been  a favourite  resort 
of  the  Roman  poets,  nor  do  they  speak  of  it  much  in 
their  verses.  The  Anio,  with  its  fall,  besides  oilier 
natural  beauties,  lent  a charm  to  Tibur  which  would 
have  been  sought  in  vain  at  Tusculum.  Lucullus 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  built  a villa 
tliere,  which  seems  to  have  been  on  a magnificent 
scale,  but  with  little  amble  land  attached  to  it. 
(Plin.  xviii.  7.  b.  1.)  His  parks  and  gardens,  how- 
ever, which  were  adorned  with  aviaries  and  fish- 
ponds, extended  to  the  Auio,  a distance  of  several 
miles;  whence  he  was  noted  in  the  report  of  the 
censors  as  making  more  use  of  the  broom  than  the 
plough,  {lb.  and  Varr.  R.  R.  L 13,  iii.  3,  ecq.; 
Columella,  i.  4.)  On  tbe  road  towards  Rome,  in  the 
Viyna  Anydotti,  is  the  ruin  of  a large  circular  mau- 
soleum, 90  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  very  much 
resembling  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  on  the  Via 
Appia.  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic;  and  Nibby  {IHntomiy  p.  344)  is  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  the  sepulchre  of  Lucullus,  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {ViL Luc. 43),  though  that  is  commonly 
identified  with  a smaller  mausoleum  between  Ftxu - 
cat*  and  the  Villa  Rufinella.  Besides  the  villa  of 
Lucullus,  we  hear  of  those  of  Cato,  of  Cicero  and  his 
brother  Quintus,  of  Marcus  Brutus,  of  Q.  Horten- 
sius,  of  T.  Anicius,  of  Balbus,  of  Caesar,  of  L. 
Craasus,  of-Q.  Metellus,  &c.  It  would  now  be  vain 
to  seek  for  the  sites  of  most  of  these;  though  it  may 
perhaps  be  conjectured  that  Catos  stood  on  tbe  hill 
to  the  NE.  of  the  town,  which  seems  to  have  been 
culled  Mons  Porcius  from  it,  and  still  bears  the 
name  of  Monte  Forzio.  So  much  interest,  however,  is 
attached  to  the  villa  of  Cicero  (Tusculanum),  as  the 
favourite  retirement  in  which  he  probably  composed  a 
great  portion  of  his  philosophical  works,  and  especially 
the  Disputation*  which  take  their  name  from  it,  that 
we  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  the  chief  par- 
ticulars that  can  be  collected  on  the  subject.  Re- 
specting the  site  of  the  villa  tliere  have  been  great 
disputes,  one  school  of  topographers  seeking  it  at 
Grotto  Ferrata,  another  at  the  Villa  Rujbiella. 
Both  these  places  lie  to  the  W.  of  Tusculum,  but 
the  latter  nearer  to  it,  and  on  an  eminence,  whilst 
Grotta  Ferrata  is  in  the  plain.  We  have  seen  from 
Strabo  that  the  Roman  villas  lay  chiefly  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town;  and  it  will  be  found  further  on 
that  Cicero’s  adjoined  those  of  Lucullus  and  Ga- 
biuius,  which  were  the  most  splendid  sod  remarkable, 
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and  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  those  noticed 
by  Strabo.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  (Epod.  L 30) 
describes  Cicero’s  as  being  “ ad  latent  superiora  ” of 
the  Tnsculan  hill;  and  if  this  authority  may  be  re- 
lied on,  it  disposes  of  the  claims  of  Grotta  F errata. 
The  plural  “ latent w also  determines  us  in  favour  of 
the  W.  side  of  the  town,  or  Villa  Rujtnella,  where 
the  hill  has  two  ridges.  At  this  spot  some  valuable 
remains  were  discovered  in  1741,  especially  a beau- 
tiful mosaic,  now  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clemcntmo. 
The  villa  belonged  originally  to  Sulla  (Plin.  xxii.  6. 
s.  6).  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  close  to  that  of  Lu- 
cullua,  from  which,  in  neighbourly  fashion,  Cicero 
was  accustomed  to  fetch  books  with  his  own  hand. 
(De  Fin.  iii.  2.)  It  was  likewise  near  that  of  the 
consul  Gabiniua  (pro  Dorn.  24.  ftost  Red.  7),  which 
also  stood  on  the  Tusculan  hill  (in  Pit.  21),  pro- 
bably on  the  site  of  the  Villa  Falconicru  In  his 
oration  pro  Sestio  (43),  Cicero  says  that  his  own 
villa  was  a mere  cottage  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Gabinius,  though  the  latter,  when  tribune,  had  de- 
scribed it  as  “ pictam,"  in  order  to  excite  envy 
against  its  owner.  Yet  from  the  particulars  which 
we  learn  from  Cicero  himself,  his  retirement  must 
have  been  far  from  deficient  in  splendour.  The 
money  which  he  lavished  on  it  and  on  his  villa  at 
Pompeii  brought  him  deeply  into  debt.  ( Ep . ad  AtL 
ii.  1.)  And  in  another  letter  ( lb . iv.  2)  he  com- 
plains that  the  consuls  valued  that  at  Tusculum  at 
only  qumgentis  millibut , or  between  4000/.  and 
5000/.  This  would  be  indeed  a very  small  sum, 
to  judge  by  the  description  of  it  which  we  may 
collect  from  his  own  writings.  Thus  we  learn  that 
it  contained  two  gymnasia  ( Div . L 5),  an  upper  one 
called  Lyceum,  in  which,  like  Aristotle,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  walk  and  dispute  in  the  morning  ( Tusc. 
Disp.  ii.  3),  and  to  which  a library  was  attached 
(Div.  ii.  3),  and  a lower  one,  with  shady  walks  like 
Plato's  garden,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Academy.  (Tusc.  Disp.  ii.  3.)  The  latter  was 
perhaps  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Casino  of 
the  Villa  Rufinella.  Both  were  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful statues  in  marble  and  bronze.  (Ep.  ad  AtL  i. 
1,  8,  9,  10.)  The  villa  likewise  contained  a little 
atrium  (atriolum,  lb.  i.  10.  ad  Quint  Fr.  iii.  1),  a 
small  portico  with  rxedria  (ad  Fam.  vii.  23),  a 
bath  (/6.  xiv.  20),  a covered  promenade  (“tecta  am* 
bulatiuncula,”  ad  AtL  xiii.  29),  and  an  horologium 
(ad  Fam.  xri.  1 8).  In  the  excavations  made  in 
the  time  of  Zuzzeri,  a sun-dial  was  discovered  here, 
and  placed  in  the  Collegio  Romano.  The  villa,  like 
tlas  town  and  neighbourhood,  was  supplied  with 
water  by  the  Aqua  Crabra.  (De  I*g.  Agr . iii.  31.) 
But  of  all  this  magnificence  scarce  a vestige  re- 
mains, unless  we  may  regard  as  such  the  ruins  now 
called  Scuola  di  Cicerone,  close  to  the  ancient  walls. 
These  consist  of  a long  corridor  with  eight  chambers, 
forming  apparently  the  ground  floor  of  an  upper 
building,  and  if  they  belonged  to  the  villa  they  were 
probably  granaries,  as  there  is  not  the  least  traoe  of 
decoration. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  tl»e  remains  at 
Frascati.  Strabo  (v.  p.  239)  indicates  where  we 
must  look  for  Tusculum,  when  he  describes  it  as 
situated  on  the  high  ridge  connected  with  Mount 
Albanus,  and  serving  to  form  with  it  the  deep  valley 
which  stretches  out  towards  Mount  Algidus.  This 
ridge  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tusculani 
Colies.  We  have  already  seen  that  Tusculum  was 
composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  town  iteelf  and 
the  arx  or  citadel,  which  was  isolated  from  it,  and 
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seated  on  a higher  point;  so  elevated,  indeed,  that 
when  the  Aequi  had  possession  of  it,  as  before 
narrated,  they  could  descry  the  Roman  army  de- 
filing out  of  the  gates  of  Rome.  (Dionys.  x.  20.) 
It  was  indeed  on  the  very  nut,  or  pinnacle,  of  the 
ridge,  a point  isolated  by  cliffs  of  great  elevation, 
and  approachable  only  by  a very  steep  ascent.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Cell  (Topogr.  fc.  p.  429)  it  is 
2079  French  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here 
a few  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  remain,  from 
which,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
town  stood,  we  may  see  that  it  formed  an  irregular 
oblong,  about  2700  feet  in  circumference.  There 
must  have  been  a gate  towards  the  town,  where  the 
ascent  is  less  steep;  and  there  are  also  vestiges  of 
another  gate  on  the  £.  side,  towards  La  Afolara, 
and  of  a road  which  ran  into  the  Via  Latina.  Under 
the  rock  are  caves,  which  probably  served  for 
sepulchres.  The  city  lay  immediately  under  the 
arx,  on  the  W.  side.  Its  form  was  a narrow  oblong 
approaching  to  a triangle,  about  3000  feet  in  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  about  1000  to 
500  feet.  Thus  it  is  represented  of  a triangular 
shape  on  the  coins  of  the  gens  Sulpicia.  Some 
vestiges  of  the  walls  remain,  especially  on  the  N. 
and  S.  sides.  Of  these  the  ancient  parts  consist  of 
large  quadrilateral  pieces  of  local  tufo,  some  of  them 
being  4 to  5 feet  long.  They  are  repaired  in  places 
with  opus  incerturn,  of  the  age  of  Sulla,  and  with 
opus  reticulatum.  Including  the  arx,  Tusculum 
was  about  1 & mile  in  circumference.  Between  tha 
town  and  the  citadel  is  a Urge  quadrilateral  piscina, 
86  feet  long  by  67  4 broad,  divided  into  three 
compartments,  probably  intended  to  collect  the 
rain  water,  and  to  serve  as  a public  washing- 
place.  One  of  the  theatres  lies  immediately  under 
this  cistern,  and  is  more  perfect  than  any  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.  The  teen  a,  indeed  is  partly  de- 
stroyed and  covered  with  earth;  but  the  benches  or 
rows  of  seats  in  the  corea,  of  which  there  are  nine, 
are  still  nearly  entire,  as  well  as  the  steps  cut  in 
them  for  the  purpose  of  commodious  descent.  There 
are  three  flights  of  these  steps,  which  consequently 
divide  the  cavea  into  four  compartments,  or  ctmeL 
The  spectators  faced  the  W.,  and  thus  enjoyed  the 
magnificent  prospect  over  the  Alban  valley  and  the 
plains  of  Latium,  with  Rome  and  the  sea  in  the 
distance.  Abeken  (A titteLItaUen,  p.  200).  considers 
this  theatre  to  belong  to  the  early  times  of  the  Em- 
pire. Sir  W.  Gel),  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  it 
to  be  earlier.  ( Topogr.  of  Rome , p.  429.)  Near 
this  edifice  were  discovered  in  1818,  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Apollo 
and  those  of  tire  two  Rutiliae.  The  last  are  now  in 
tire  Vatican,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Museo  Chiara - 
monti.  At  the  back  of  this  structure  are  vestiges 
of  another  theatre,  or  odeum;  and  at  its  side  two 
parallel  walls,  which  bounded  the  street  leading  to 
the  citadel.  On  the  W.  of  the  theatre  is  an  aucient 
road  in  good  preservation,  leading  to  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  where  it  is  joined  by  another  road. 
Close  to  the  walls  near  the  piscina  is  an  ancient 
cistern,  and  at  its  side  a small  fountain  with  an  in- 
scription; a little  further  is  a Roman  milestone, 
recording  the  distance  of  1 5 miles.  Besides  these 
objects,  there  are  also  remains  of  a columbarium  and 
of  an  amphitheatre,  but  the  latter  is  small  and  not 
of  high  antiquity.  Many  fragments  of  architecture 
of  an  extremely  ancient  style  are  strewed  around. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  town,  in  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  street,  several  inscriptions 
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still  remain,  the  chief  of  which  is  one  on  a kind  of 
pedestal,  recording  that  the  object  to  which  it  be- 
longed was  sacred  to  Japiter  and  Liberty.  Other 
inscriptions  found  at  Tusculum  are  preserved  in  the 
Villa  RuJinella.  One  of  them  relate*  to  M.  Fulvius 
Kobilior,  the  conqueror  of  Actolia;  another  to  the 
poet  Di philoe,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus  (ii.  19). 

Near  the  hermitage  at  CamaldoK  wns  discovered 
in  1667  a very  ancient  tomb  of  the  Furii,  as  recorded 
by  Falconieri,  in  hb  Inscrr . Athleticae,  p.  143,  seq. 
It  was  cut  in  the  rock,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
sarcophagus,  about  5 feet  long,  with  a pediment- 
shaped  cover.  Round  it  were  twelve  urns  placed  in 
loculi,  or  coffins.  The  inscriptions  on  these  urns 
were  in  so  ancient  a character  that  it  bore  a great 
resemblance  to  the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic.  The 
form  of  the  P resembled  that  in  the  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions of  the  Scipiae,  as  well  as  that  of  the  l- 
The  diphthong  OV  was  nsed  for  V,  and  P for  F. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  urns  related  to  the  Fnrii, 
that  on  the  sarcophagus  to  Luc.  Turpilius.  There 
were  also  fragments  of  fictile  vases,  commonly  called 
Etruscan,  and  of  an  elegant  cornice  of  terra  cotta, 
painted  with  various  colours.  (Nibby,  ZKntomi, 
iii.  p.  360.) 

We  shall  only  add  that  the  ager  Tuaculanus, 
though  now  but  scantily  supplied  with  water,  for- 
merly contributed  to  furnish  Rome  with  that  element 
by  means  of  the  Aqua  Tepula  and  Aqua  Virgo. 
(Front.  Aq.  8,  seq.) 

Respecting  Tusculum  the  reader  may  consult 
Cnnina,  Ihescrizione  delT  antico  Tusculo ; Nibby, 
IUntomi  di  Roma , vol.  iii. ; Cell,  Topography  of 
Rome  and  it*  Vicinity,  ed.  Bunbury;  A be  ken,  Mil- 
tel-Italien  ; Compagnoni,  Mem.  istoriche  dell  antico 
7'usculo.  On  Cicero’s  villa,  Cardoni,  De  TmcuL  M. 
T.  Ciceroni s ; Zuzzeri.  Sopra  d una  antico  Villa 
scoperUuul  Dorto  del  Tusculo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUSCUM  MARE.  [Tykrhkwum  Mark.] 

TUTA'TIO,  a place  in  Noricum  of  uncertain 
site  (It  Ant.  p.  277  ; Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called 
Tutastio.)  [L.  S.] 

TU'THOA  (Tooflda),  a river  of  western  Arcadia, 
Bowing  into  the  Ladon,  on  the  confines  of  Thelpusa 
and  Heroes.  It  is  now  called  Langadhia,  and  joins 
the  Ladon  opposite  to  the  small  village  of  Renesi. 
(Pans.  viii.  25.  § 12  ; Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  ii.  p.  95, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  223.) 

TU'TIA,  a small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  and  Silios  Italicus, 
who  inform  us  that  Hannibal  encamped  on  its 
banks,  when  he  was  commencing  his  retreat  from 
before  the  walls  of  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ; Sil.  Ital. 
xiii.  5.)  Livy  places  it  6 miles  from  the  city,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  on  the  Snlarian  Way,  by 
which  Hannibal  subsequently  commenced  hb  retreat : 
in  this  case  it  may  probably  be  the  stream  now 
called  the  Fivme  di  Conca,  which  crosses  that  road 
between  6 and  7 miles  from  Rome,  and  has  been 
supposed  by  Gcll  and  Nibby  to  be  the  Allis. 
[Alua.]  Sil  ins  Italicus  expressly  tells  us  that  it 
was  a very  small  stream,  and  little  known  to  fame. 
The  name  b written  Turia  in  many  editions  of  that 
poet,  but  it  appears  that  the  best  MSS,  both  of 
Silius  and  of  Livy  have  the  form  Tutia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TU'TIA  (Towrria,  Plut.  Seri.  19),  a place  in  the 
territory  of  the  Edetani  in  llbpania  Tarraconensb 
not  far  from  Sucre,  the  scene  of  a battle  between 
Pumpey  and  Sertorius  (Plut.  1.  c.\  Floras,  iii.  22.) 
It  b thought  to  be  the  modern  Torn.  But  perhaps 
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the  conjecture  of  Lkert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  413)  is  correct 
that  in  both  these  passages  we  should  read 
Turia.  [T.  H.  I).] 

TUTICUM.  [Equvs  Tuners.] 

TUTZIS  {It.  Anton,  p.  162),  a small  fortified 
town  in  Aethiopia,  situated  12  miles  N.  of  Ta- 
chompso,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  The 
ruins  of  Tutzia  are  supposed  to  be  near,  and  NW.  of 
the  present  village  of  Gyrseh.  (Belzoni,  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  112.)  [W.  B.D.] 

TY'ANA  (rb  Tvava:  Eth.  Tvavtvs  or  Tvarlrys), 
also  called  Thyana  or  Thiana,  nnd  originally  Thoana, 
fromThoas,a  Thracian  king,  who  was  believed  to  have 
pursued  Orestes  and  Pylades  thus  far.  and  to  have 
founded  the  town  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  6 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  e.).  Report  said  that  it  was  built,  like  Zela  in 
Pont  us,  on  a causeway  of  Semiramis;  but  it  b certain 
that  it  was  situated  in  Cappadocia  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  near  the  Cilician  gates,  and  on  a small  tri- 
butary of  the  Lamna  (Strab.  xii.  p.  537,  xiii.  p.  587.) 
It  stood  on  the  highroad  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  at  a 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and  400 
stadia  (according  to  the  Peut.  Table  73  miles)  from 
Mazaca  (Strab.  Xc. ; Ptol.  v.  6.  § 18  ; comp.  Plin. 
vL  3 ; It  Ant.  p.  145).  Its  situation  on  that  mad 
and  close  to  so  important  a (miss  must  have  rendered 
Tyana  a place  of  great  consequence,  both  in  a com- 
mercial and  a military  point  of  view.  The  plain 
around  it,  moreover,  was  extensive  and  fertile,  and 
the  whole  dbtrict  received  from  the  town  of  Tyana 
the  name  of  Tyanitb  (T oarer  is,  Strab.  1.  c.).  From 
its  coins  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Caracal  la  the 
city  became  a Roman  colony;  afterwards,  having  for 
a time  belonged  to  tlie  empire  of  Palmyra,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Aurelian,  in  a.d.  272  (Vopiac.  Aurel  22, 
foil.),  and  Valens  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia  Seconds  (Basil.  Magn.  Epist.  74,  75; 
Hierocl.  p.  700;  Malala,  Chron.;  Not.  Imp.)  Its 
capture  by  the  Turks  is  related  by  Cedrenus  (p. 
477).  Tyana  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  native 
place  of  the  famous  impostor  Apollonius,  of  whom 
we  have  a detailed  biography  by  Philostratus.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  was  a temple  of  Zeus 
on  the  borders  of  a lake  in  a marshy  plain.  The 
water  of  the  lake  itself  was  cold,  but  a hot 
well,  sacred  to  Zeus,  issued  from  it  (Philostr.  ViL 
ApolL  i.  4;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Aristot  Mir. 
A me.  163.)  This  well  was  called  Asmabaeon,  and 
from  it  Zeus  himself  was  suniamed  Asmahaeu*. 
These  details  about  the  locality  of  Tyana  have  led 
in  modern  times  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
Kara  Ilissar  marked  the  site  of  Tyana;  for  in 
that  district  many  ruins  exist,  and  its  inhabitants 
still  maintain  that  their  town  once  was  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia.  But  this  place  is  too  far  north  to  be 
identified  with  Tyana;  and  Hamilton  ( Researches , 
ii.  p.  302,  foil.)  has  shown  most  satisfactorily,  what 
others  bad  conjectured  before  him,  that  the  true 
site  of  Tyana  is  at  a place  now  called  Kis  Ilissar, 
south-west  of  Nigdeh,  and  between  this  place  and 
Ertkli.  The  ruins  of  Tyana  are  considerable, 
but  the  most  conspicuous  is  an  aqueduct  of 
granite,  extending  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  There  are  also  massy  founda- 
tions of  several  large  huildings,  shafts,  pillars,  and 
one  handsome  column  still  standing.  Two  miles 
south  of  these  ruins,  the  hot  spring  also  still  bubbles 
forth  in  a cold  swamp  or  lake.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor , 
61;  Eckhcl,  iii.  p.  195;  Sestini,  p.  60.)  [L.  S.] 

TYBIACAE  (T rtidxai,  PtoL  vi.  14.  § 11),  a 
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people  of  Scythia  intra  Iinaam,  on  the  hank*  of  the 
Rlia.  [T.  H.  IX] 

TYDE.  [Tunis.] 

TYLE  (TuXrj,  Polyb.  iv.  46),  a town  of  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  the  Gaul*  esta- 
blished a seat  of  government  (&aal\uov').  and  which 
licichard  identities  with  Kiliot.  Steph.  B.  (p.  670) 
calls  ii  ToAu,  and  places  it  on  the  Haemus.  [ J.  R ] 
TYLISSUS,  a town  of  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  20),  the 
position  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured.  On  it* 
ancient  coins  are  found  on  the  reverse  a young  man 
holding  in  hi*  right  hand  the  head  of  an  ibex  or 
wild  goat,  and  in  his  left  a bow.  These  types  on 
the  coins  of  Tylissu*  led  the  most  distinguished 
numismatist  of  the  last  century  (Eckhcl,  vol.  ii.  p. 
32 1 ) to  fix  its  situation  somewhere  between  Cydonia 
and  Elyrus,  the  bow  being  common  on  the  coins  of 
tiro  one,  and  the  ibex's  head  on  those  of  the  other,  of 
these  two  cities.  Hock  (AVe/o,  vol.  i.  p.  433)  and 
Torres  Y.  Ribera  ( Periplut  Cretae , p.  324)  adopt 
this  suggestion  of  Eckbel,  and  place  Tvlissus  on  the 
S.  coast  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island  near  the 
modern  SeUno-KasUllL  (Paahley,  Travel s,  vol.  i. 
p.  162.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

TYLUS  or  TYRUS  (TuAor,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 47; 
Tupor,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  766;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  an 
island  in  the  Persian  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  ha*  been  already  mentioned  that  according  to 
some  traditions,  this  island  was  the  original  seat  of 
the  Phoenicians,  who  named  the  city  of  Tyre  after 
it  when  they  had  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  [Phoenicia,  p.  607.]  Pliny  de- 
scribes the  island  as  abounding  in  pearls.  (Plin. 
▼i.  28.  s.  32,  xii.  10.  s.  21,  xvi.  41.  s.  80;  Arrian, 
A nab.  vii.  20  ; Theophr.  Hitt.  Plant,  iv.  9,  v.  i 
6 ) [T.  H.  D.] 

TYMANDUS  : Eth.  Tvpav&i]v6%),  a 

place  in  Phrygia,  between  Philomelium  and  Sozo- 
polia.  (Cone.  Chalced.  pp.  244,  and  247:  in  this 
passage  the  reading  Moe^jjKoij*'  is  is  corrupt; 
llierocl.  p.  673,  where  the  name  is  miswritten 
T vnav&pot.)  It  is  possible  that  Tytnandus  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Dymas  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii. 
15),  for  which  some  MSS,  have  Dimas  or  Di- 
mas. [L.  S.] 

TYMBRES,  a tributary  of  the  Sangarius,  in  the 
north  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18),  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  name  river  as  the  one  called  by  Pliny 
(vi.  1)  Tembntgius,  which  joined  the  Sangarius,  as 
Livy  says,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and,  flowing  in  the  plain  of  Dorylaeum,  separated 
Phrygia  Epictetus  from  Phrygia  Sulutaris.  It  seems 
also  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  Thyaris  and  Bathys 
mentioned  in  Byzantine  writers.  (Cinnamus,  v.  1.  p. 
Ill;  Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  522,  foil.)  [L.  S.J 
TYMPHAEA,  TYMPHAEI.  [Tymphb.] 
TYMPHE  (Tuptfdj),  a mountain  on  the  confine* 
of  Macedonia,  Ej*eirus,  and  Thessaly,  a part  of  the 
rauge  of  Pindus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  district 
Tymphaea  (T vfupala),  and  to  the  people,  the  Tym- 
piiaei  (Tu^aloi,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.).  As  it  is  stated 
that  the  river  Arachthus  rose  in  Mt  Tymphe,  and 
that  Aeginium  waa  a town  of  the  Tympbaei  (Strab. 
vii.  pp.  325, 327),  Mt.  Tymphe  may  be  identified  with 
the  summits  near  Xtttzovo,  and  the  Tymphaei  may- 
be regarded  os  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Peneins  from  AfeUovo  or  Kala- 
b<ika.  The  name  is  written  in  some  editions  of 
Strabo,  Stymphe  and  Stympliaei,  and  the  form  Stym- 
phaea  also  occurs  in  Arrian  (i.  7);  but  the  ortho- 
graphy without  the  $ is  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  The 
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question  whether  Stymphalis  or  Stymphalia  ia  the 
huino  district  as  Tymphaea  has  been  discussed  else- 
where. [Stymphalis.]  Pliny  in  one  passage  calls 
the  Tymphaei  an  Actolian  people  (iv,  2.  s.  3),  and 
in  another  a Macedonian  (iv.  10.  s.  17),  while  Ste- 
phanas B.  describes  the  mountain  as  Thcsprotun, 
and  Strabo  ( L c.)  the  people  as  an  Kpirotic  race. 

Steplumus  B.  mentions  a town  Tymphaea,  which 
is  probably  the  same  place  called  Tmmpya  (Tpa+i- 
wi<a)  by  others,  where  Polysperchan,  who  was  a native 
of  this  district,  murdered  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Lycophr.  795  ; Diodor.  xx.  28, 
with  Wesseling’*  note  ; Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Tpapwva.) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece , vol.  i.  p.  422,  voL  ii.  pp. 
275,  276.) 

TYM  PHRESTUS.  [Pindus.] 

TY'NDARIS  (T urtapts.  Strab.;  TvvUpiav,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  TvuHaplrrjs,  Tyndaritanus:  Tindaro ).  a city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  MyUc  (Milazzn) 
and  Agathyma.  It  was  situated  on  a bold  and  lofty 
hill  standing  out  as  a promontory  into  the  spacious 
bay  bounded  by  the  Ptmta  di  Milazzo  on  the  E., 
and  the  Capo  Calavii  on  the  W.,  and  was  distant 
according  to  the  Itineraries  36  miles  from  Messaua. 
( It.  Ant.  p.  90  ; Tab.  Peut ) It  was  a Greek  city, 
and  one  of  the  latest  of  all  the  cities  in  Sicily  that 
could  claim  a purely  Greek  origin,  having  been 
founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  in  i».  c 395.  The 
original  settlers  were  the  remains  of  the  Measenian 
exiles,  who  had  been  driven  from  Naupactus,Zaryn- 
thns,  and  the  Peloponncse  by  the  Spartans  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  These  had  at 
first  been  established  by  Dionysius  at  Messana,  when 
he  repeopled  that  city  [Mkasana]  ; but  the  Spar- 
tans having  taken  umbrage  at  this,  he  transferred 
them  to  the  site  of  Tyndaris,  which  had  previously 
been  included  in  the  territory  of  Abacaenum.  The 
colonist*  themselves  gave  to  their  new  city  the  name 
of  Tyndaris,  from  their  native  divinities,  the  Tynda- 
ridae  or  Dioscuri,  and  readily  admitting  fresh  citizen* 
from  other  quarters,  soon  raised  their  whole  popula- 
tion to  the  number  of  5000  citizens.  (Diod.  xiv.  78.) 
The  new  city  thus  rose  at  once  to  be  a place  of  coiwi. 
derahie  importance.  It  is  next  mentioned  in  n.  c. 
344,  when  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  that  declared 
in  favour  of  Timoleon  after  his  landing  in  Sicily.  (JJ. 
xvi.  69.)  At  a later  period  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
espousing  tho  cause  of  Hieron,  and  supporting  him 
during  hi*  war  against  the  Mamertines,  u.  c.  269. 
On  that  occasion  he  rested  his  position  upon  Tjn- 
daris  on  the  left,  and  on  Tanromenium  on  the  right 
(Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  U.  p.  499.)  Indeed  the  strong 
position  of  Tyndaris  rendered  it  in  a strategic  point 
of  view  a*  important  a post  npon  the  Tyrrhenian,  as 
Tauromeninm  was  upon  the  Sicilian  sea,  and  hence 
we  find  it  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  wars. 
In  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  at  first  dependent 
upon  Carthage;  and  though  the  citizena,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  were  at  one  time 
on  the  point  of  revolting  to  Rome,  they  were  re- 
strained by  the  Carthaginians,  who  carried  ofT  all  the 
chief  citizena  03  hostages.  (Diod.  xxiii.  p.  502.) 
In  B.  o.  257,  a sea-fight  took  place  off  Tyndaris, 
between  that  city  and  the  Liparaean  islands,  in 
which  a Roman  fleet  under  C.  Atilius  obtained  some 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  but  without 
any  decisive  result.  (Poly.  i.  25  ; Zonar.  viii.  12.) 
The  Roman  fleet  is  described  on  that  occasion  a* 
touching  at  the  promontory  of  Tyndaris,  but  the 
city  had  not  yet  fallen  into  their  bands,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  fall  of  Panormus,  in  b.  c.  254,  that 
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Tyndaris  expelled  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and 
joined  the  Hoinan  alliance.  (Diod.  xxiii.  p.  505.) 
We  hear  but  little  of  Tyndaris  under  the  Roman 
government,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a flourishing 
and  considerable  city.  Cicero  calls  it  “ nobilissima 
ci vitas  " ( Verr.  iii.  43),  and  we  learn  from  him  that 
the  inhabitants  had  displayed  their  zeal  and  fidelity 
towards  the  Romans  upon  many  occasions.  Among 
others  they  supplied  naval  forces  to  the  armament 
of  Scipio  African  us  the  Younger,  a service  for  which 
he  requited  them  by  restoring  them  a statue  of  Mer- 
cury which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. and  which  continued  an  object  of  great  vene- 
ration in  the  city',  till  it  was  again  carried  off  by  the 
rapacious  Verrea.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  39—42,  ▼.  47.) 
Tyndaris  was  also  one  of  seventeen  cities  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  Roman  senate,  apparently  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  to  contribute  to  certain  offerings 
to  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Rryx.  (/6.  v.  47  ; 
Zuinpt,  ad  loc.  ; Diod.  iv.  83.)  In  other  respects 
it  had  no  peculiar  privileges,  and  was  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  with  its  own 
magistrates,  local  senate,  Ac.,  but  was  certainly  in 
tlie  time  of  Cicero  one  of  the  most  considerable  places 
in  the  island.  It,  however,  Buffered  severely  from 
the  exactions  of  Verres  (Cic.  Verr.  li  ce.),  and  the 
inhabitants,  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  oppressor, 
publicly  demolished  his  statue  as  soon  as  he  had 
quitted  the  island.  (76.  ii.  66.) 

Tyndaris  again  bore  a considerable  part  in  the  war 
between  Sextus  Pom  pern*  and  Octavian  (o.  c.  36). 
It  was  one  of  the  jioints  occupied  and  fortified  by  the 
former,  when  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the  Sici- 
lian straits,  but  was  taken  by  Agrippa  afrer  his  naval 
victory  at  Mylae,  and  became  one  of  his  chief  pasta, 
from  which  he  carried  on  offensive  warfare  against 
l’ompey.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  105,  109,  1 16.)  Sub- 
sequently to  this  we  hpar  nothing  more  of  Tyndaris 
in  history  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  con- 
tinued to  subsist  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  which,  in  his  time,  still  de- 
served the  name  of  cities  ; and  Pliny  gives  it  the 
title  of  a Colonia.  It  is  probable  tliat  it  received  a 
colony  under  Augustus,  as  we  find  it  bearing  in  an 
inscription  the  titles  of  “ Colonia  Augusta  Tyndarita- 
norum.”  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 2 ; Orell.  Inter.  955.)  Pliny  indeed 
mentions  a great  calamity  which  the  city  had  sus- 
tained, when  (he  tells  us)  half  of  it  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea,  probably  from  an  earthquake  having 
caused  the  fall  of  part  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
but  we  have  no  clue  to  the  date  of  this  event; 
(Plin.  ii  92.  s.  94.)  The  Itineraries  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  Tyndaris,  apparently  still  as  a considerable 
place,  in  the  fourth  century.  (/Tin.  Ant.  pp.  90, 
93;  Tab.  Pent.) 

The  site  of  Tyndaris  is  now  wholly  deserted,  but 
the  name  is  retained  by  a church,  which  crowns  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
formerly  stood,  and  is  still  called  the  Madonna  di 
Tindaro.  It  is  650  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
forms  a conspicuous  landmark  to  sailore.  Consi- 
derable ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  also  visible.  It 
occupied  the  whole  plateau  or  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced,  at  in- 
tervals, all  round  the  brow  of  the  clifls,  except  in  one 
part,  facing  the  sea,  where  the  cliff  is  now  quite  preci- 
pitous. It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  here  that  a 
part  of  the  cliff  fell  in,  in  the  manner  recorded  by 
Pliny  (ii.  92.  s.  94).  Two  gates  of  the  city  are  also 
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still  distinctly  to  be  traced.  The  chief  monuments, 
of  which  the  mins  arc  still  extant  within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls,  are:  the  theatre,  of  which  tlie  remains 
are  in  imperfect  condition,  but  sufficient  to  show  tliat 
it  was  not  of  large  size,  and  apparently  of  Roman 
construction,  or  at  least,  like  that  of  Tauromenium, 
rebuilt  in  Roman  times  upon  the  Greek  foundations; 
a large  edifice  with  two  handsome  stone  arches,  coin- 
tnonly  called  a Gymnasium,  but  the  real  purpose  of 
which  is  very  difficult  to  determine;  several  other  edi- 
fices of  Roman  times,  but  of  wholly  uncertain  cha- 
racter, a mosaic  pavement,  and  some  Roman  tombs. 
(Serra  di  Falco.  A ntichita  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  part 
vi.;  Smyth’s  Sicily.  p.  101 ; Hoare’s  Classical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  217,  Ac.)  Numerous  inscriptions,  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  and  architectural  decorations,  as 
well  as  coins,  vases,  Ac.  have  also  been  discovered  on 
the  site.  [E.  H B.] 

TYNDIS  (Tt/v8ij,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 16),  a river  of 
India  intra  Gangetn,  which  flowed  into  the  Boy  of 
Bengal.  There  is  great  doubt  which  of  two  riven*, 
the  Manades  ( Mahandda ) or  the  MaesoluB  ( Goda - 
eery),  represents  this  stream.  According  to  Manncrt 
it  was  the  southern  branch  of  the  former  river  (v.  1. 
p.  173).  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely  that 
it  is  another  name  for  the  Goddcery.  [V.l 

TYN1DRUMENSE  OPP.  [Thuwudbomo*.] 
TYNNA  (Two),  a place  in  Cataonia  or  the 
southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Faust  inopolis,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(*•  7.  § 7).  [L.  S.] 

TYPAEUS.  [Olympia.] 

TYPA'NEAE  (TtnroWai,  Polyb.  Steph  B.;  Tvn- 
iraWcu,  Strab.  ;Tu/uird*'«ia,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Tvwavtdrns), 
a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
along  with  Hypana.  It  was  token  by  Philip  in  the 
Social  War.  It  was  situated  in  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  but  its  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
mins  near  Platian a ; but  Boblaye  supposes  these  to 
be  the  remains  of  Aepy  or  Aepiutn  [Akpy],  and 
that  Typaneae  stood  on  the  bill  of  Makrysia.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  343  ; Polyb.  iv.  77 — 79  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v ; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 18  ; Leake,  Morta,  vol.  ii.  p.  82; 
Boblaye,  Recherches , tfc.  p.  133;  Ross,  Jit-ism  tm 
Peloptmnes,  p.  105  ; Curtins,  Pclojxmncsos , vol.  ii. 
p.  89.) 

TYRACIA  or  TYRACI'NA  (Tupaslvax,  Steph. 
B : Eth.  Tyraciensis,  Plin.),  a city  of  Sicily,  of 
which  veiy  little  is  known.  It  is  noticed  by 
Stephanus  as  “ a small  but  flourishing  city;”  and 
the  Tyraciensee  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
municipal  communities  of  the  interior  of  Sicily. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  “ Tyracinus,  princeps  civitatis,”  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (Terr.  iii.  56)  is  a citizen  of 
Tyracia  or  one  of  Helorus  who  bore  the  proper 
name  of  Tyracinus.  In  either  case  the  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  city:  but  though  the 
existence  of  this  is  clearly  established,  we  are 
wholly  without  any  clue  to  its  position. 

Several  writers  would  identify  the  Thihacja 
(Tpirasia)  of  Diodorus  (xii.  29),  which  that  writer 
describes  as  having  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Siculi,  until  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Syracusans  in  B.  c.  439,  with  the  Tyracinae  of 
Stephanus  and  Tyracia  of  Pliny.  Both  names 
being  otherwise  unknown,  the  readings  are  in  both 
cases  uncertain:  but  Diodorus  seerns  to  represent 
Trinacia  as  having  been  totally  destroyed,  which 
would  sufficiently  account  for  its  not  being  again 
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mentioned  in  history : and  there  is  do  other  reason 
for  assuming  the  two  places  to  be  identical.  (Cluvcr. 
SidL  p.  388;  Hols  ten.  Xot  ad  Steph.  H.  s.  v.  ; 
We^seling,  ad  Diod.  1.  c .)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TYRALLIS  (TupaAAir),  a place  in  Cappadocia, 
on  the  south-west  of  Cabassus,  on  the  river  Cydnus. 
(Ptol.  v.  7.  § 7.)  [L.  S.] 

TYRAMBAE  (TvpfctCcu,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 17),  a 
people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  whose  chief  city  was 
Tyrainbe  (Tupdp€rft  ib.  § 4,  &c.;  Strab.  xi.  p.  494), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Rhombites  Mi- 
nor. [T.  H.  D.] 

TYRANGl'TAE  (Topay/fircu,  Tupayyirai,  or 
TvpryeVcu,  Strab.  vii.  p.  289,  Ac.;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 25), 
literally,  the  Getae  of  the  Tyras,  an  immigrant 
tribe  of  European  Sarmatia  dwelling  E.  of  the  river 
Tyras,  near  tbo  Harpii  and  Tagri,  and,  according  to 
l’tolemy,  the  northern  neighbours  of  Lower  Moesia. 
Pliny  (v.  12.  s,  26)  calls  them,  with  more  correct 
orthography,  Tyragetae,  and  represents  them  as 
dwelling  on  a large  island  in  the  Tyras.  [T.  H.  D.J 
TYKANNOBOAS  (Tvpcuwfdat),  an  emporium 
on  the  western  coast  of  Bengal  between  Mandagara 
and  Byzantium,  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Peri- 
plus  (p.  30  ) It  cannot  now  be  identified  with  any 
place.  [V.] 

TYRAS  (<4  Topar,  Strab.  ii.  p.  107),  one  of  the 
principal  rirers  of  European  Sarmatia.  According 
to  Herodotus  (iv.  51)  it  rose  in  a large  lake,  whilst 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 17,  8.  § 1,  Ac.)  places  its  sources 
in  Mount  Carpate-s,  and  Strabo  (/.  c ) says  that  they 
are  unknown.  The  account  of  Herodotus,  however, 
is  correct,  as  it  rises  in  a lake  in  Gallicia.  (Georg ii, 
AUe-Geogr.  p.  269.)  It  ran  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  Ister,  and  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia.  It  fell  into 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  to  the  NE.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister;  the  distance  between  them  being,  according 
to  Strabo,  900  stadia  (Strab.  vii.  p.  305,  seq.),  and, 
according  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26),  130  miles  (from 
the  Pseudostoina).  Scymnus  (Fr.  51)  describes  it 
as  of  easy  navigation,  and  abounding  in  fish.  Ovid 
(ex  Font.  iv.  10.  50)  speaks  of  its  rapid  course.  At 
a later  period  it  obtained  the  name  of  Danastris  or 
Danastus  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  3.  § 3;  Jomand.  Get. 
5;  Const.  Porphyr.  de  A dm.  Imp.  8),  whence  its 
modem  name  of  Dniester  (Neuter),  though  the 
Turks  still  call  it  TuraL  (Cf.  Herod,  iv.  11, 47,  82 ; 
Scyiax,  p.  29;  Sirab.  i.  p.  14;  Mela,  ii.  1,  Ac.;  also 
Schaffarik,  Slav.  AUerth.  i.  p.  505.)  The  form 
Tupir  is  sometimes  found.  (Steph.  B.  p.  671; 
Soid.  s.  v.  Initial  and  TI<»ru8<t»'u>s.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

TYRAS  (Tvptu,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 16),  a town  of 
European  Sarmatia,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  just  described.  (Herod,  iv.  51;  Mela,  ii.  1.) 
It  was  originally  a Milesian  colony  (Seymn.  Fr.  55; 
Anon.  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  9);  although  Aromianus 
Marcel linu*  (xxii.  8.  § 41),  apparently  from  the 
similarity  of  the  mime,  which  be  writes  “ Tyros,” 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Phoenicians  from  Tyre. 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  cf.  Steph.  B.  p.  671)  identifies 
it  with  an  older  town  named  Ophiusa  (•*  gelidis  pol- 
lens Ophinaa  venenis,”  Val.  Place,  vi.  84).  Ptolemy, 
however  (Lc.),  makes  them  two  different  towns;  and 
places  Ophiusa  somewhat  more  N.,  and  towards  the 
interior.  Scyiax  knows  only  Ophiusa,  whilst  the 
later  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  only  Tyras. 
(Cf.  Neumann,  Die  Hcllenen  fin  Skyihenlande, 
p.  357,  seq.)  It  probably  lay  on  the  site  of  the 
>rr*ent  Ackermann.  (Clarke,  Travels,  ii.  p.  124; 
Cold,  Jieisen  in  Sudrussland,  i.  167.)  [T.  H.  D.J 
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TYRIAEUM  (Tvpuuov : Eth.  Tyrienses),  a town 
of  Lycaonia,  which  according  to  Xenophon  (Anab. 
i.  2.  § 24)  was  20  parasangs  west  of  Icooiuin,  and 
according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  663)  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Phrygia,  and  probably  on  the  rood  from 
Synnada  to  Laodiceia,  and  between  the  latter  and 
Philotnelium.  Near  this  town  Cyrus  the  Younger 
reviewed  his  forces  when  he  marched  against  his 
brother.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  25  ; Hierocl.  p.  672  ; and 
Cone.  Chalced.  p.  401,  where  the  name  is  written 
T vfxLow.)  It  is  possible  that  Tyriaeum  may  be  the 
same  town  as  the  Tot  anon  or  Tetradion  of  l’tolemy 
(v.  4.  § 10),  the  Tyrasion  in  the  Cone.  Choked. 
(p.  669),  and  the  Tyganion  of  Anna  Comnena  (xv. 
7,  13).  Its  site  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  modem 
Ilgun  or  Ilghtm.  (Hamilton,  Researches , ii.  p.  200  ; 
Kiepert  in  Franz,  Funf  Inschriften,  p.  36.)  [L.  S.] 
TYRICTACA  (Tupucrdicti  or  Tatpirdnij,  Ptol.  iii. 
6.  § 4),  a town  in  the  Chereonesus  Taurica.  (Cf. 
Anon.  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p,  4.,  where  it  is  written 
Tvpurrdicii.)  Dabois  de  Montperrcux  identifies  it 
with  some  ruins  found  on  lake  Thurbach.  ( Voy. 
autour  du  Caucase , v.  p.  247.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

TYRISSA  (Ttpiooa,  Ptol.  iiL  13.  § 39  : Eth. 
Tyrissaeus,  Plin.  iv.  10.  a.  17),  a town  of  Emathia 
in  Macedonia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  next  to  Eu- 
ropus. 

TYRTTAE  (TvfSrtu,  Herod,  iv.  51),  certain 
Greeks  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  probably 
Milesians  who  built  the  town  of  that  name.  [T.  H.  D.J 
TYRRHE'NIA,  TYRRHE'NI.  [Etruria.] 
TYRRHE'NUM  MARE  (rb  Tvffaru'br  *«Ao- 
yos),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  the 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  adjoins  the  W. 
coast  of  Italy.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  itself 
that  it  was  originally  employed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
universally  called  the  people  of  Etruria  Tyrrhenians, 
and  was  merely  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
The  latter  people  indeed  frequently  used  the  term 
Tuscum  Mark  (Liv.  v.  33;  Mel  ii.  4.  § 9),  but 
still  more  often  designated  the  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Italy  simply  as  44  the  lower  sea,"  Make  Ikfkrlm, 
just  as  they  termed  the  Adriatic  4 the  upper  sea  " 
or  Mare  Supekum.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 1 ; Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  10;  Liv.  L c.)  The  name  of  Tyrrhcnum  Mara 
was  indeed  in  all  probability  never  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  otherwise  than  as  a mere  geographical 
term ; but  with  the  Greeks  it  was  certainly  the 
habitual  designation  of  that  portion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  extended  from  the  coast  of  Liguria 
to  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  from  the  mainland 
of  Italy  to  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  on 
the  VV.  (Polyb.  i.  10,  14,  Ac.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  122,  v. 
p.  211,  Ac.  ; Dionys  Per.  83  ; ScyL  §§  15,  17; 
Agathem.  ii.  14.)  The  period  at  which  it  came 
into  use  is  uncertain;  it  is  not  found  in  Herodotus 
or  Thucydides,  and  Scyiax  is  the  earliest  author  now 
extant  by  whom  the  name  is  mentioned.  [E.  H.  B.J 
TYRRHINE.  [Ooyrib.] 

TYRSUS.  [Tiitrsus.] 

TYRUS  (T Opos,  Herod,  ii.  44,  Ac. : Eth.  Tvpios, 
Tyrius),  the  most  celebrated  and  important  city 
of  Phoenicia.  By  the  Israelites  it  was  called 
Taor  (Josh.  xix.  29,  Ac.),  which  means  a rock 
but  by  the  Tyrians  themselves  Sor  or  Sur  (The- 
odoret.  in  Ezek  xxvi.),  which  appellation  it  sliil  re- 
tains. For  the  initial  letter  t was  substituted  by 
tiie  Greeks,  and  from  them  adopted  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  the  latter  also  used  the  form  Sara  or  Sarra, 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  name  of 
the  purple  fish  ; whence  also  the  adjective  Sam- 
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no*.  (Plant.  True.  2,  6,  58;  Virg.  Georg  ii.  506; 
Juv.  x.  38;  Gell.  xiv.  6,  &c.)  The  former  of  these 
etymologies  is  the  preferable  one.  (Shaw,  Travels, 
it  p.  31.)  The  question  of  the  origin  of  Tyre  has 
been  already  discussed,  its  commerce,  manufactures 
and  colonies  described,  and  the  principal  events  of 
its  history  narrated  at  some  length  [Phoenicia, 
p.  608,  seq.],  and  this  article  will  therefore  be  more 
particularly  devoted  to  the  topography,  and  to  what 
may  be  called  the  material  history,  of  the  city. 

Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756)  places  Tyre  at  a distance  of 
200  stadia  from  Sidon,  which  pretty  nearly  agrees 
with  the  distance  of  24  miles  assigned  by  the  Jtin. 
Ant.  (p.  149)  and  the  7o6.  renting.  It  was  built 
partly  on  an  island  and  partly  on  the  mainland. 
According  to  Pliny  (v.  19.  s.  17)  the  island  was 
22  stadia,  or  2 J miles,  in  circumference,  and  was 
originally  separated  from  the  continent  by  a deep 
channel  £tlis  of  a mile  in  breadth.  In  his  time, 
however,  as  well  as  long  previously  (cf.  Strab.  L c.\  { 
it  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus 
formed  by  the  mole  or  causeway  constructed  by 
Alexander  when  he  was  besieging  Tyre,  and  by 
subsequent  accumulations  of  sand.  Some  authorities 
state  the  channel  to  have  been  only  3 stadia  (Scylax, 
p.  42)  or  4 stadia  broad  (Diodor.  Sic.  xvii.  60; 
Curt.  iv.  2);  and  Arrian  (Ana6.  iu  18)  describes  it 
as  shallow  near  the  continent  and  only  6 fathoms 
in  depth  at  its  deepest  part  near  the  island.  The 
accretion  of  the  isthmus  must  have  been  consider- 
able in  the  course  of  ages.  William  of  Tyre  de- 
scribes it  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  as  a bow-shot 
across  (xiii.  4);  the  Pfcre  Roger  makes  it  only  50 
paces  ( Terre  Saintc,  p.  41);  but  at  present  it  is 
about  | of  a mile  broad  at  its  narrowest  port,  near 
the  island. 

That  part  of  the  city  which  lay  on  the  mainland 
was  called  I’alae-Tjrus,  or  Old  Tyre;  an  appellation 
from  which  we  necessarily  infer  that  it  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  city  on  the  island;  and  this  inference 
is  confirmed  by  Ezekiel's  prophetical  description  of 
the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuclmdneazar,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, the  particulars  of  which  are  not  suitable 
to  an  island  city.  Palae-Tyrus  extended  along  the 
shore  from  the  river  Leontes  on  the  N.,  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Ras-tl-Am  on  the  a space  of  7 miles; 
which,  however,  must  have  included  the  suburbs. 
When  Strabo  says  (xvi.  p.  758)  that  Palae-Tyrus 
was  30  stadia,  or  3)  miles,  distant  from  Tyre,  he 
is  probably  considering  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  former.  Pliny  (/.  c.)  assigns  a circumference 
of  19  miles  to  the  two  cities.  The  plain  in  which 
Palae-Tyrus  was  situated  was  one  of  the  broadest 
and  most  fertile  in  Phoenicia.  The  fountain  a!>ove 
mentioned  afforded  a constant  supply  of  pure  spring 
water,  which  was  received  into  an  octagon  reservoir, 
60  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  deep.  Into  this  re- 
servoir the  water  gushes  to  within  3 feet  of  the  top. 

( Maundrcll,  Journey,  p.  67.)  Hence  it  was  distri- 
buted through  the  town  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
all  trace  of  which  has  now  disappeared  (Robinson, 
I'alest.  in.  p.  684.)  The  unusual  contrast  between 
the  bustle  of  a great  seaport  and  the  more  tranqnil 
operations  of  rural  life  in  the  fertile  fields  which 
surrounded  the  town,  presented  a striking  scene 
which  is  described  with  much  felicity  in  the  Diony- 
siaca  of  Nonnus  (40,  327,  sqq.). 

The  island  on  which  the  new  city  was  built  is  the 
largest  rock  of  a belt  that  runs  along  this  part 
of  the  coast.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
origin  of  the  island  city ; but  it  must  of  course  have 
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arisen  in  the  period  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Alexander  the  Great  The  alterations  which  the 
coast  has  undergone  at  this  part  render  it  difficult 
to  determine  the  original  size  of  the  island.  Maun- 
drell  (p.  66)  estimated  it  at  only  40  acres;  but  he 
was  guided  solely  by  his  eje.  The  city  was  sur- 
rounded with  a wall,  the  height  of  which,  where  it 
faced  the  mainland,  was  150  feet.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
ii.  18.)  The  foundations  of  this  wall,  which  must 
have  marked  the  limita  of  the  island  as  well  as  of 
the  city,  may  still  be  discerned,  but  have  not  been 
accurately  traced.  The  measurement  of  Pliny  before 
cited  must  doubtless  include  the  sultsequent  accre- 
tions, both  natural  and  artificial.  The  smallness  of 
the  area  was,  however,  compensated  by  the  great 
height  of  the  houses  of  Tyre,  which  were  not  built 
after  the  eastern  fashion,  but  story  upon  story, 
like  those  of  Aradus,  another  Phoenician  island  city 
(Mela,  ii.  7),  or  like  the  insulae  of  Rome.  (Strab. 
1.  c.)  Thus  a much  larger  fiopulation  might  be  ac- 
commodated than  the  area  teems  to  promise.  Ber- 
tou,  calculating  from  the  latter  alone,  estimates  the 
inhabitants  of  insular  Tyre  at  between  22,000  and 
23,000.  ( Topogr . de  Tyrt  p.  17.)  But  the  ac- 
counts of  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  show  a population  of  at  least 
double  that  number;  and  it  Bhould  be  recollected 
that,  from  the  maritime  pursuits  of  the  Tyrians,  a 
large  portion  of  them  must  have  been  constantly 
at  sea.  Moreover,  part  of  the  western  side  of 
the  island  is  now  submerged,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  a mile;  and  that  this  was  once  occupied  by 
the  city  is  shown  by  the  bases  of  columns  which 
may  still  be  discerned.  These  remains  were  much 
more  considerable  in  the  time  of  Beqjamin  of  Tu- 
dela,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  who 
mentions  that  towers,  markets,  streets,  and  halls 
might  be  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (p.  62, 
ed.  Asher). 

Insular  Tyre  was  much  improved  by  king  Hiram, 
who  in  this  respect  was  the  Augustus  of  the  city. 
He  added  to  it  one  of  the  islands  lying  to  the  N.,  by 
filling  up  the  intervening  space.  This  island,  the 
outline  of  which  can  no  longer  be  traced,  previously 
contained  a temple  of  Baal,  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
way  of  speaking,  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  (Joseph, 
c.  Apian,  i.  17.)  It  was  by  the  space  thus  gained, 
as  well  as  by  substructions  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  that  Hiram  was  enabled  to  enlarge  and 
beautify  Tyre,  and  to  form  an  extensive  public  place, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Eurychorus.  The  artificial 
ground  which  Hiram  formed  for  this  purpose  may 
atill  be  traced  by  the  loot*  rubbish  of  which  it  con- 
sists. The  frequent  earthquakes  with  which  Tyre 
has  been  visited  (Sen.  Q.  N.  ii.  26)  have  rendered 
it  difficult  to  trace  its  ancient  configuration;  and 
alterations  have  been  observed  even  since  the  recent 
one  of  1837  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  353,  &c.). 

The  powerful  navies  of  Tyre  were  received  and 
skeltered  in  two  roadsteads  and  two  harbours,  one 
on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island. 
The  northern,  or  Sidonian  roadstead,  so  called  be- 
cause it  looked  towards  Sidon  (Arrian,  ii.  20),  was 
protected  by  the  chain  of  small  islands  already  men- 
tioned. The  harbour  which  adjoined  it  was  formed 
by  a natural  inlet  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island.  On 
the  N.,  from  which  quarter  alone  it  was  exposed  t<» 
the  wind,  it  was  rendered  secure  by  two  sea-walls 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a distance  of  100 
feet  apart,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  Portions 
of  these  walla  may  still  be  traced.  The  eastern  side 
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of  the  harbour  was  enclosed  by  two  ledges  of  rock, 
with  the  assistance  of  walls,  having  & passage  be- 
tween them  about  140  feet  wide,  which  formed  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  In  case  of  need  this  entrance 
could  be  closed  with  a boom  or  chain.  At  present 
this  harbour  is  almost  choked  with  sand,  and  only  a 
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small  basin,  of  about  40  yards  in  diameter,  can  he 
traoed  (Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  30);  but  in  its 
original  state  it  was  about  300  yards  long,  and  from 
230  to  240  yards  wide.  Part  of  the  modern  town 
of  Sur,  or  Hour,  is  built  over  its  southern  portion, 
and  only  vessels  of  v ry  shallow  draught  can  eLter. 


A.  Northern  harbour. 

B.  Supposed  limit  o f ancient  harbour 

C.  Tract  of  looae  sand. 

D.  Southern,  or  Egyptian,  harbour. 

E.  Southern,  or  Egyptian,  roadstead. 

FF.  Isthmus  formed  by  Alexander'*  mole. 

G(«.  Depression  in  the  sand. 

IL  Northern,  or  Sidonian,  roadstead. 
aa.  Portions  of  inner  sea-wall,  risible  above  water. 
bb.  Ancient  canal. 

I.  Entrance  of  northern  harbour. 

2,  2.  Original  line  of  sea.vali. 

3, 3.  Outer  wall,  now  below  water. 

4,  4,,4,4.  Line  of  rock*,  bordered  on  the  F..  by  a wall, 
not  of  ancient  construction. 

5.  I .edge  of  rocks  projecting  90  feet  into  the  sea. 


Columns  united  to  the  rock. 

7.  Rock,  below  ft  f<-et  of  rubbish. 

8.  Ledge  of  rocks  extending  200  feet  into  the 
sea. 

9.  Remain*  of  a wall,  with  irons  for  mooring. 

10.  Masonry,  showing  the  entrance  of  the  canal. 

11,11,11,11.  Wails  of  the  Cothon  or  harbour,  about  2S 
feet  broad. 

12,  12.  Portions  of  wall  overturned  In  the  harbour. 

13.  Rocky  islets. 

14.  Supposed  submarine  dyke  or  breakwater. 

13.  Commencement  of  the  Isthmus,  covering 

several  yards  of  the  harbour  wall. 

16.  Angle  of  the  ancient  wall  of  circumvallatlon, 
and  probable  limit  of  the  island  on  the  E. 


PTJtw  or  TrrtE. 

(From  Kenrick’s  “ Phoenicia.*) 
6. 


The  southern  roadstead  was  called  the  Egyptian, 
from  its  lying  towards  that  country,  and  is  described 
by  Strabo  ( L c.)  as  unenclosed.  If,  however,  the 
researches  of  Bertou  may  be  relied  upon  ( Topogr.  de 
Tyr , p.  14),  a stupendous  sea-wall,  or  breakwater, 
35  feet  thick,  and  mnning  straight  in  a SW.  direc- 
tion, for  a distance  of  2 miles,  may  still  be  traced. 
The  wall  is  said  to  be  covered  with  2 or  3 fathoms 
of  water,  whilst  within  it  the  depth  is  from  6 to  8 
fathoms.  Bertou  admits,  however,  that  this  wall 
has  never  been  carefully  examined;  and  if  it  had 
existed  in  ancient  times,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  so  stupendous  a work  should  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  whole  southern  part 


of  the  island  was  occupied  by  a cothon , or  dock,  se- 
parated from  the  roadstead  by  a wall,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible.  Tbis  harbour,  like  the 
northern  one,  could  be  closed  with  a boom;  whence 
Chariton  (vii.  2.  p.  126,  Reiske)  takes  occasion  to 
compare  the  security  of  Tyro  to  that  of  a house  with 
bolted  doors.  At  present,  however,  there  is  nothing 
to  serve  for  a harbour,  and  even  the  roadstead  is 
not  secure  in  all  winds.  (Shaw,  ii.  p.  30.)  The 
northern  and  southern  harbours  were  connected  to- 
gether by  means  of  a canal,  so  that  ships  could  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  Thus  canal  may  still  bo 
traced  bv  the  loose  sand  with  which  it  is  filled. 

We  hare  already  adverted  to  the  siege*  sustained 
by  Tyre  at  tho  bauds  of  Shalmaneser,  Nebachadnex- 
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tar,  Alexander,  and  Antigonu*.  [PHOENICIA,  pp. 
610 — 613].  That  by  Alexander  was  so  remark* 
able,  and  Imd  so  much  influence  on  the  topography 
of  Tyre,  that  wo  reserved  the  details  of  it  for  this 
place,  as  they  may  be  collected  from  the  narra- 
tives of  Arrian  (Amib.  ii.  17 — 26),  Diodorus  Si- 
culus (xvii.  40 — 45),  and  Q Curtins  (iv.  4—27). 
The  insular  situation  of  Tyre,  the  height  and 
strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  command  which  it 
possessed  of  the  sea,  seemed  to  render  it  impregnable; ! 
and  hence  the  Tyrians,  when  summoned  by  Alexander 
to  surrender,  prepared  for  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  only  method  which  occurred  to  the  mind  of  that 
conqueror  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  presented  to 
his  arms  by  the  site  of  Tyre,  was  to  connect  it  with 
the  mainland  by  means  of  a mole.  The  materials 
for  such  a structure  were  at  hand  in  abundance. 
The  deserted  buildings  of  Palac-Tyrus  afforded 
plenty  of  stone,  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  timber.  For  a certain  distance, 
the  mole,  which  was  200  feet  in  breadth,  proceeded 
rapidly  and  successfully,  though  Alexanders  work- 
men were  often  harassed  by  parties  of  Tyrian  troops, 
who  landed  in  boats,  as  well  as  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  Syrian  desert.  But  as  the  work  approached  the 
island,  the  difficulties  increased  in  a progressive  ratio.  I 
Not  only  was  it  threatened  with  destruction  from 
the  depth  and  force  of  the  current,  often  increased 
to  violence  by  a southerly  wind,  but  the  workmen 
were  also  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  Tyrian 
slingers  and  bowmen,  aimed  both  from  vessels  and 
from  the  battlements  of  the  city.  To  guard  them- 
selves from  these  attacks,  the  Macedonians  erected 
two  lofty  wooden  towers  at  the  extremity  of  the 
mole,  and  covered  them  with  hides  as  a protection 
against  fire.  The  soldiers  placed  on  these  towers 
occasioned  the  Tyrians  considerable  annoyance.  At 
length,  however,  the  latter  succeeded  in  setting  fire 
to  the  tewers  by  means  of  a fire-ship  filled  with  com- 
bustibles; and  afterwards,  making  a sortie  in  their 
boats,  pulled  op  the  stakes  which  protected  the 
mole,  and  destroyed  tho  machines  which  the  fire 
had  not  reached.  To  complete  ths  discomfiture  of 
the  Macedonians,  a great  storm  arose  and  carried 
away  the  whole  of  the  work  which  had  been  thus 
loosened. 

This  misfortune,  which  would  have  damped  the 
ardour  of  an  ordinary  man,  only  incited  Alexander 
to  renew  his  efforts  with  greater  vigour  and  on  a 
surer  plan.  He  ordered  a new  mole  to  be  con- 
structed, broader  than  the  former  one;  and  in  order 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  destruction  by  the  waves,  he 
caused  it  to  incline  towards  the  SW.,  and  thus  to 
cross  the  channel  diagonally,  instead  of  in  a straight 
line.  At  the  same  time  he  collected  a large  fleet  from 
Sidon,  whither  ho  went  in  person,  from  Soli,  Mallus, 
and  other  places;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre,  all 
Phoenicia  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
He  then  made  an  incursion  into  Coelesyria,  and 
chased  away  the  Arabs  who  annoyed  his  workmen 
employed  in  cutting  timber  in  Antilibanus.  When  he 
again  returned  to  Tyre  with  his  fleet,  which  he  had 
joined  at  Sidon,  the  new  mole  had  already  made  great 
progress.  It  was  formed  of  whole  trees  with  their 
branches,  covered  with  layers  of  stone,  on  which 
other  trees  were  heaped.  The  Tyrian  divers,  indeed, 
sometimes  succeeded  in  loosening  the  structure 
by  pulling  out  the  trees;  but,  in  spite  of  these 
efforts,  the  work  proceeded  steadily  towards  com- 
pletion. 

Tire  large  fleet  which  Alexander  had  assembled 
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j struck  terror  into  the  Tyrians,  who  now  confined 
themselves  to  defensive  measures.  They  sent  away 
! the  old  men,  women,  and  children  to  Carthage,  anil 
dosed  tho  mouths  of  their  harbours  with  a line  of 
triremes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  reconnt  all  the  inci- 
dents which  followed,  and  we  ahall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  most  important.  Alexander  had 
caused  a number  of  new  machines  to  be  prepared, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Cyprus.  Some  of  these  were  planted  on 
| tho  mole,  which  now  very  nearly  approached  the 
I city;  others  were  placed  on  l>oaid  large  vessels,  in 
order  to  batter  the  walls  on  other  sides.  Various 
were  the  devices  resorted  to  by  the  Tyrians  to  frus- 
trate these  attempts.  They  cut  the  cables  of  the 
vessels  bearing  the  hattering  rams,  and  thus  sent 
them  adrift;  bnt  this  mode  of  defence  was  met  by 
the  use  of  iron  mooring  chains.  To  deaden  the 
blows  of  the  battering  engines,  leathern  bags  filled 
with  sea-weed  were  suspended  from  the  walls,  whilst 
on  their  summit  were  erected  large  wheel-like  ma- 
chines filled  with  soft  materials,  which  being  set  in 
rapid  motion,  either  averted  or  intercepted  the  mis- 
siles hurled  by  the  Macedonians.  A second  wall 
also  was  commenced  within  the  first.  On  the  other 
baud,  the  Macedonians,  having  now  carried  the  mole 
ns  far  as  the  island,  erected  towers  upon  it  equal  in 
height  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  from  which  bridges 
were  projected  towards  the  battlements,  in  order  to 
take  tho  city  by  escalade.  Yet,  after  all  the  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  the  mole,  Tyre  was  not  enptured 
by  means  of  it  The  Tyrians  annoyed  the  soldiers 
who  manned  the  towers  by  throwing  out  grappling 
hooks  attached  to  lines,  and  thus  dragging  them 
down.  Nets  were  employed  to  entangle  the  hands  of 
the  assailants;  masses  of  red-hot  metal  were  hurled 
amongst  them,  and  quantities  of  heated  sand,  which, 
getting  between  the  interstices  of  the  armour,  caused 
intolerable  pain.  An  attempted  assault  from  the 
bridges  of  the  towers  was  repulsed,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  renewed.  But  a breach  was  made 
in  the  walls  by  battering  rams  fixed  on  vessels;  and 
whilst  this  was  assaulted  by  means  of  ships  provided 
with  bridges,  simultaneous  attacks  were  directed 
against  both  the  harbours.  The  Phoenician  fleet 
buret  the  boom  of  the  Egyptian  harbour,  and  took  or 
destroyed  the  ships  within  it.  The  northern  har- 
bour, the  entrance  of  which  was  undefended,  was 
easily  taken  by  the  Cyprian  fleet.  Meanwhile 
Alexander  had  eutered  with  his  troops  through  tho 
breach.  Provoked  by  the  long  resistance  of  the 
Tyrians  and  the  obstinate  defence  still  maintained 
from  tho  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  Macedonian  soldiery 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  massacred  8000  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  remainder,  except  those  who  found 
shelter  on  board  the  Sidouian  fleet,  were  sold  into 
slavery,  to  the  number  of  30,000;  and  2000  were 
crucified  in  expiation  of  the  murders  of  certain  Ma- 
cedonians during  the  course  of  the  siege.  The  lives 
of  the  king  and  chief  magistrates  were  spared. 

Thus  was  Tyre  captured,  after  a siege  of  seven 
months,  in  July  of  the  year  b.  c.  332.  Alexander 
then  ordered  sacrifices  and  games  in  honour  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  and  consecrated  to  him  the  batter- 
ing ram  which  had  made  the  first  breach  in  the 
walls.  The  population,  which  had  been  almost  de- 
stroyed, was  replaced  by  new  colonists,  of  whom  a 
considerable  portion  seem  to  have  been  Curia  ns.  The 
subsequent  fortunes  of  Tyre  have  already  been  re- 
corded. [Phoenicia,  p.  613.] 

For  the  coins  of  Tv  re  see  Eckhel,  Docir.  AW 
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1252  TYSANUSA. 

I*,  i.  voL  iii.  pp.  379—393,  and  408,  seq.  Respect- 
ing its  history  ami  the  present  state  of  its  remains, 
the  following  works  may  be  advantageously  con- 
sulted: Hengstenberg,  De  Rebus  Tyriorwn;  Kenrick, 
Phoenicia;  Pococke,  Description  of  Vie  East;  Volney, 
Voyage  en  Syrie;  Richter,  WaUfakrt;  Rertou,  To- 
pographic de  Tyr;  Maundrell,  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Damascus ; Shaw’s  Travels;  Robinson,  Biblical 
Researches , &c.  [T.  H.  D.] 


TYSANUSA,  a port  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  on 
the  bay  of  Schoenus,  and  a little  to  the  cast  of  Cape 
Posidium  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16).  Pliny  (v.  29) 
mentions  Tisanusa  as  a town  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. [L.  S.] 

TYSIA.  [Tisianus.] 

TZURU'LUM  (T(bopoo\dr,  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iii. 
38  ; Anna  Comn.  viL  p.  216,  x.  p.  279;  Theophyl. 
vi.  5 ; in  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6,  ami  Tab.  Peut.,  Surul- 
lum  and  Syrallum;  in  It.  AnL  pp.  138,  230,  Iziral- 
lutn,  but  in  p.  323,  Tirallum  ; and  in  It.  Uier. 
p.  569,  Tunorullom),  a strong  town  on  a hill  in  the 
SE.  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  Perinthus,  on  the  road 
from  that  city  to  Hadrianopolis.  It  has  retained  its 
name  with  little  change  to  the  present  day,  being  the 
modern  Tchorlu  or  Tckurlu.  [J.  IL] 


U,  V. 

VABAR,  a river  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  which 
fell  into  the  sea  a little  to  the  W.  of  Saldae.  Ptolemy 
(iv.  2.  § 9)  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  O fatlap  as 
if  it  had  been  a town  ; aud  Mallei  (j if  us.  Ver.  p.  463) 
thought  that  he  had  discovered  such  a place  in  the 
name  of  Bavares,  in  an  African  inscription  (cf.  Orelli, 
Inscr.  no.  529).  In  Pliny  (v.  2.  s.  1)  ami  Mela  (i. 
6)  the  name  is  erroneously  written  Nabar.  It  is 
probably  the  present  Buberak.  [T.  II.  D.) 

VACALUS.  [Bata  vi.) 

VACCA.  1.  (Sail.  J.  29,  Ac.)  or  VAGA  (Sil.  It. 
ill.  259;  Oddrya,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 28;  Ba-ya,  Procop.  de 
AetL  vi.  5),  an  important  town  and  place  of  consider- 
able commerce  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  lying  a 
long  day’s  journey  S\V.  of  Utica.  Pliny  (v.  4)  calls 
it  Vagense  Oppidum.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellus 
(Sail.  J.  69);  bnt  afterwards  restored  and  inhabited 
by  the  Romans.  Justinian  surrounded  it  with  a wall, 
and  tunned  it  Theodoria,  in  honour  of  his  consort. 
(Pruoop.  L e.;  cf.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; Sail.  J.  47, 68; 
Plut.  Afar.  8.  p.  409.)  Now  Bagjah  (Begin,  Beg- 
gia , Beds  j a)  in  ’Tunis,  on  the  borders  of  Algiers. 
(Cf.  Shaw,  Travels,  L p.  183.)  Vaga  is  mentioned 
by  the  Geogr.  Nub.  (Clim.  iii.  1.  p.  88)  under  the 
name  of  llagia,  and  by  Leo  Afric.  (p.  406,  Lorsbach) 
under  that  of  Reggia,  as  a place  of  considerable 
commerce. 

2.  A town  in  Byzacium  in  Africa  Proper,  lying 
to  the  S.  of  Kuspinuin  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  74).  This  is 


VADA  SABBAT  A. 

probably  the  “ aliud  Vugenae  oppidum " of  Pliny 
(*  c.).  [T.  U.  D.] 

VACCAEI  (OvcuraoTot,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  | 50),  an  im- 
portant people  in  the  interior  of  Hispania  Taira co- 
nensis,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  tlie  Astores,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caniabri,  on  the  E.  by  the  Celtiberi  (to 
whom  Appian,  Hisp.  51,  attributes  them),  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Vcttonus  and  the  river  Darios,  lienee 
their  district  may  be  considered  as  marked  by  the 
modern  towns  of  Zamora , Toro,  Palencia,  Burgos, 
and  Valladolid.  Their  chief  cities  were  Pallantia 
(Pulencia')  and  Intercatia.  According  to  Diodorus 
(v.  34)  they  yearly  divided  their  land  for  tillage 
among  themselves,  and  regarded  tire  produce  as 
common  property,  so  that  whoever  kept  back  any 
part  for  himself  was  capitally  punished.  (Cf.  Liv. 
xxx.  7,  xl.  47;  Polyb.  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  152, 
162;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  PluL  SerL  21.)  [T.  U.  D.] 
VACOMAGI  (ObaKop&yoi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 13),  a 
people  in  Britunnia  Barbara,  near  the  ToezaJi,  never 
subdued  by  the  Romans.  Camden  (p.  1217)  seeks 
them  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Lomond.  Ptolemy 
(L  c.)  ascribes  four  towns  to  them.  [T.  H.  I).] 
VACUA  (Owurowa,  Strab.  iii.  p.  153;  OOaxos, 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4),  a river  in  Lusitania,  which  entered 
the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  Durius  and  Muuda, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talabrica.  Pliny  (iv.  21. 
s.  35)  calls  it  Vacca.  The  present  Youga.  [T.  H.  D.) 

VTACUATAE  (OonaoCara:  or  Gattovarcu,  PtoL 
iv.  6.  § 10),  a people  in  the  S.  of  Mauretania  Tiugi- 
tana,  extending  as  far  as  the  Little  Atlas.  [T.H.D.J 
VADA,  a place  on  or  near  the  Rhine,  in  North 
Gallia.  Tacitus  (I list.  v.  21)  in  his  history  of  the 
war  of  Civilis  speaks  of  Civilis  attacking  on  one  day 
with  his  troops  in  four  divisions,  Arenueum,  Ba- 
tavodurum,  Grinnca,  and  Vada.  The  history  shows 
that  Grinnes  and  Vada  were  south  or  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stream  which  Tacitus  calls  the  Rhenus. 
[Grinnes.]  [G.  L.) 

VADA  SABBATA  (2a6dr**  OSaSa,  Strab.; 
ZdeGara,  Ptol. : Vado),  a town  and  port  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Liguria,  about  30  miles  \V.  of  Genua.  It 
was  situated  on  a bay  which  affords  one  of  the  best 
roadsteads  along  tins  line  of  coast,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  consequence  much  frequented  by  the  Roman 
fleets.  In  n.  c.  43  it  was  the  first  point  at  which 
M.  Antonius  halted  after  bis  defeat  at  Mutina,  and 
where  he  effected  his  junction  with  Ventidius,  who 
had  a considerable  force  under  his  command.  (Cicu 
ad  Fam.  xi.  10,  13.)  D.  Brutus,  in  his  letter  to 
Cicero,  speaks  of  it  as  “ inter  Apenninum  et  Alpes,”  a 
phrase  which  obviously  refers  to  the  notion  commonly 
entertained  that  this  was  the  point  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  chains  of  mountains,  a view  adopted 
also  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  202).  A pass  led  ioto  the 
interior  across  the  Apennines  from  Vada  to  Aquae 
Staticllae  which  was  probably  that  followed  by  An- 
tony. Brutus  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  rugged 
and  difficult  nature  of  the  roads  in  all  directions  from 
this  point,  (lb.)  : but  at  a later  period  a regular 
road  was  constructed  across  the  mountains  from 
Vada  to  Aquae  Statiellae,  as  well  as  in  both  direc- 
tions along  tlie  coast.  (I tin.  Ant.  p.295;  Tab.  Pent.) 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  learn  that  Vada  con- 
tinued to  be  a place  of  considerable  trade  ( JuL  Cupit. 
Pert  9, 13);  and  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a port  in  the 
Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  502).  Some  doubt  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  its  precise  position,  though  the 
name  of  Vada  would  seem  to  be  obviously  derived 
from  it;  but  that  of  Sabbata  or Sabatia, on  the  other 
hand,  is  apparently  connected  with  that  of  Savona,  a 
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town  with  a small  but  secure  port  about  4 miles  N. 
of  Vado.  Livy  indeed  mentions  Savo  (undoubtedly 
the  same  with  Smyrna)  as  a sea-port  town  of  the 
Ligurians,  where  Mago  established  himself  during 
the  Secood  Punic  War  (Liv.  rxviii.  46)  ; but  the 
name  does  not  occur  agnin  in  any  writer,  and 
hence  Clnveriua  supposed  that  this  was  the  place 
afterwards  called  Sabbata.  There  seems,  however, 
no  doubt  that  Sabbata  or  Sabatia,  Vada  Sabbata,  or 
Vada  Sabatia,  and  Vada  simply  (aa  the  name  is 
written  by  Cicero),  are  all  only  different  forms  of  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  Roman  town  of  Vada  Was 
situated  on,  or  very  near,  the  same  site  as  the  pre- 
sent Vado,  a long  straggling  fishing  village,  the  bay 
of  which  still  affords  an  excellent  roadstead.  The 
distinctive  epithet  of  Sabbata  or  Sabatia  was  evi- 
dently derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  original 
Ligurian  town  of  Savo.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VADA'VERO,  a mountain  near  Bilbilis  in  the 
territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  HispaniaTarrmconensis. 
It  appears  to  be  mentioned  only  by  Martial  (i.  50.  6), 
who  characterises  it  by  the  epithet  of  “ sacred,1*  and 
adverts  to  its  rugged  character.  [T.  H.  D.l 
VADA  VOLATERRANA.  [Volaterrakj. 
VADICASS11  (OvoSixcurcrtoi),  a people  of  Gallia 
Lngdunensis,  whom  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 16)  places  on 
the  borders  of  Belgica,  and  next  to  tire  Mcldee.  He 
assigns  to  the  Vadicassii  a city  Noeomagus.  Dan- 
ville concludes  that  following  Ptolemy’s  data  we  may 
place  his  Vadicassii  in  Valois,  which  is  between 
Meaux  and  Soissons.  He  remarks  that  Valois  is 
Vadisus  in  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
Vadensis  in  the  later  acts.  Other  geographers  have 
different  opinions.  In  many  of  the  editions  of  Pliny 
(iv.  18)  wc  find  enumerated  “ Andegavi,  Viducasses, 
Vadiocasses,  Unelti;”  but  only  one  MS.  has  “ Vadio- 
casses,"  and  the  rest  have  Bodiocasbcs  or  Bodicasaes, 
which  we  must  take  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  same  us  the  Baiocasses.  (I)’An- 
ville.  j Votkx,  <fc.;  Ukert,  Gallien. ) [G.  L.] 

VADIMO'NIS  LACUS  (fl  O utlpwv  A iprr\,  Po- 
lyb.:  Laghetto  di  Bassano ),a  small  lake  of  Etruria, 
between  the  Ciminian  hills  and  the  Tiber,  celebrated 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of 
the  combined  Etruscan  forces  by  the  Romans.  In 
the  first  of  these  battles,  which  was  fought  in  b.  c. 
309,  the  Etruscans  had  raised  a chosen  army,  enrolled 
with  peculiar  solemnity  (lege  sacrata)  ; bat  though 
they  fought  with  the  utmost  valour  and  obstinacy, 
they  sustained  so  severe  a defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Consul  Q.  Fabios  Maximus,  that,  as  Livy 
remarks,  this  disastrous  day  first  broke  the  power  of 
Etruria  (Liv.  ix.  39).  The  second  battle  was 
fought  near  30  years  later  (b.  c.  283),  in  which  the 
allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  (Polyb. 
ii.  20  ; Eutrop.  ii.  10  ; Flor.  i.  13.)  But  though 
thus  celebrated  in  history,  the  Vadimonian  lake  is 
a very  trifling  sheet  of  water,  in  fact,  a mere  pool 
or  stagnant  pond,  now  almost  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  bulrushes.  It  was  doubtless  more  extensive  in 
ancient  times,  though  it  could  never  have  been  of  ! 
any  importance,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
lake.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  younger  Pliny 
in  one  of  his  epistles  describes  it  as  a circular  basin 
abounding  in  floating  islands,  which  have  now  all 
disappeared,  and  probably  have  contributed  to  fill  up 
the  ancient  basin.  Its  waters  are  whitish  and  highly 
sulphureous,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  Aquae 
Albulae  near  Tibur,  where  the  phenomenon  of  float- 
ing islands  still  occasionally  occurs.  (Plin.  t‘p.  viii. 
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20.)  It  enjoyed  the  reputation,  probably  on  account 
of  this  peculiar  character,  of  being  a sacred  lake.  But 
the  apparent  singularity  of  its  having  been  twice  the 
scene  of  deceive  conflicts  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  its  situation  just  in  a natural  jmss  between  the 
Titter  ami  the  wooded  heights  of  tire  Ciminian  forest, 
which  (as  observed  by  Mr.  Dennis)  must  always 
have  constituted  a natural  pass  into  the  plains  of 
Central  Etruria.  The  lake  itself,  which  is  now 
called  the  Laghetto  di  Bassano  from  a neighbouring 
village  of  tliat  name,  is  only  a very  short  distance 
from  the  Tiber,  and  about  4 miles  above  Orte,  the 
ancient  Hurta.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 67 — 
170.)  TE.H.  B.] 

VAGA,  a town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britannia  Ro- 
mnna  (iVA  Imp.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

VAGA.  [Vacca.] 

VAGEDRUSA,  the  name  of  a river  in  Sicily,  men- 
tioned by  Silius  Italieus  (xiv.  229),  according  to  the 
old  editions  of  that  author;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  true  reading  is  that  restored  by  Ru- 
perti,  “ vage  Chryaa,*’  and  that  the  river  Chrysa*  is 
the  one  meant.  ( Rupert i,  ad  l.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

VAGIENNI  (Bwyieavof),  a Ligurian  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  region  N.  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  nnd 
S.  of  the  territory  of  the  Taurini.  According  to 
Pliny  they  extended  as  far  to  the  W.  as  the  Mon* 
Vcsulus  or  Monte  Viso,  in  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps  (Plio.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  while  their  chief  town 
or  capital  under  the  Roman  rule,  called  Augusta 
Vagiennorum,  was  situated  at  Bene,  between  the 
rivers  Stura  and  Tanaro,  so  that  they  must  have 
occupied  an  extensive  territory  . But  it  seems  im- 
possible to  receive  as  correct  the  statement  of  Vel- 
leius (i.  15)  that  the  Roman  colony  of  Eporedia 
{Ivrea)  was  included  within  their  limits.  [Ei*o- 
kedia.J  It  is  singular  that  Pliny  more  than 
once  speaks  of  them  as  being  descended  from  the 
Caturiges,  while  at  the  same  time  be  distinctly 
calls  them  a Ligurian  tribe,  and  the  Caturiges  are 
commonly  reckoned  a Gaulish  one.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  many  of  the  races  which  in- 
habited the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Alps  were 
of  Ligurian  origin ; and  thus  the  Caturiges  and 
Segusiani  may  very  possibly  have  been  of  a Li- 
gurian stock  like  their  neighbours  the  Taurini, 
though  subsequently  confounded  with  the  Gauls. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  the 
Vagienni  were  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  their  name  is  not  found  in  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent tribe.  But  Pliny  notices  them  as  one 
of  the  Ligurian  tribes  still  existing  in  his  time,  and 
their  chief  town,  Augusta,  seems  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  place  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Their 
name  is  sometimes  written  Bagienni  (Orell.  Inter. 
76),  and  is  found  in  the  Tabula  under  the  corrupt 
form  Bagitenni.  {Tab.  Fast.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

VAGNTACAE,  a town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britan- 
nia Romana,  between  Noviomagus  and  Durobrivae. 
Camden  (p.  226)  identifies  it  with  Maidstone, 
Horsley  (p.  424),  with  more  probability,  with  North- 
fleet.  Others  have  sought  it  near  Longfield,  and  at 
IFrotAom.  [T.  H.  D.J 

VAGORITUM  (OOayApnov).  [Abvii.] 
VAHALIS.  [Bata vi ; Rhkki's.] 

, VALCUM,  a place  near  the  confines  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Patmonia,  not  far  from  Lake  Peiso 
(/tin.  Ant.  p.  233),  but  its  exact  site  is  uncer- 
tain. [L.  S.] 

VALDASUS,  s southern  tributsry  of  the  Savus, 
flowing  from  the  mountains  of  lllyrieum,  and  join- 
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inn  the  Savus  not  far  from  the  town  of  Busantc 
(l*lin.  iii.  28,  where  some  read  Valdanus  or  Va- 
tlasns)  ; its  modem  name  is  Bosna.  [L.  S.] 
VALE'NTIA  ( Elh . Valentinus:  Nuragus),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Sardinia,  SK.  of  Uaellis.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a considerable  place,  as  the 
Valentini  are  one  of  the  few  names  which  Pliny 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  among  the 
Sardinian  towns.  Ptolemy  also  notices  the  Valen- 
ti ni  among  the  tribes  or  “ populi  " of  the  island,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tire  Valeria  of  the 
same  author  is  only  a false  reading  for  Valentia. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §§  6,  7.)  Its 
remains  are  still  visible  at  a village  called  Nuragus, 
near  the  to£n  of  Isili,  about  12  miles  from  the 
ruins  of  Usellis.  The  adjoining  district  is  still 
called  Parte  Valensa.  (I)e  la  Marinora,  Voy.  en 
Sardaigne , vol.  ii.  p.  407.)  [E.H.B.] 

VALE'NTIA,  the  later  name  of  a Roman  province 
in  the  S.  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  of  the  country 
lying  N.  of  the  Piets’  wall,  as  far  as  Graham' * Dike, 
including  Northumberland,  Dumfries,  &c.  This 
district  was  wrested  from  the  Piets  and  Scots  in 
tiie  time  of  Valentinian,  and  formed  by  Theodosius 
into  a Roman  province,  but  it  remained  only  a short 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  (Ammian. 
Marc,  xxviii.  3;  Not.  Imp.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALE'NTIA  (ObaAtyria,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § G2),  a 
considerable  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  situated  on  the  river  Turium,  at  a dis- 
tance of  3 miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  road 
from  Carthago  Nova  to  Castulo.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Vib.  Soq.  p.  18;  I tin . Ant.  p.  400.)  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.)  erroneously  attributes  it  to  the  Contestant. 
It  became  at  a later  period  a Roman  colony  (Plin. 
/.  c.),  in  which  apparently  the  consul  Junius  Bru- 
tus settled  the  soldiers  of  Viriathus.  (Liv.  EpiU 
Iv.)  Pompey  destroyed  it.  (Epist.  Pomp.  ap. 
Sallust,  ed.  Corte,  p.  965;  cf.  Plut.  Pomp.  18.)  It 
must,  however,  have  been  restored  soon  afterwards, 
since  Mela  mentions  it  as  being  still  an  important 
place  (ii.  6),  and  coins  of  it  of  a late  period  are  pre- 
served. (Cf.  Florez,  J led.  ii.  p,  G10,  iii.  p.  125; 
Mionnet,  i.  p.  55,  Suppl.  i.  p.  110;  Seatini,  p.  209; 
Eckhcl,  i p.  GO.)  The  town  still  bears  the  same  name, 
but  has  few  antiquities  to  show.  [T.  II.  D.] 


VALE'NTIA  (OJaA«KT»'o),  in  Gallia  Nnrbonensis, 
a column  in  tire  territory  of  the  Cavari,  as  Pliny  Bays 
(iii.  4);  but  D’Anville  proposes  to  alter  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passago  of  Pliny  by  placing  a full  stop 
between  “ Cavarum  ” and  “ Valentia.”  However, 
Valentin  ( Valence)  was  not  in  the  country  of  the 
Cavari,  bnt  in  the  territory  of  the  Segallauni,  as 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 12)  says,  who  calls  it  “ colonia.” 
Valence  is  a town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
a few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  litre.  In  tho 
middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Valentinois, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  the  scat  of  a 
university.  [G.  L.) 
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VALENTIA,  in  Bruttium.  [Hippokium.J 
VALEPONGA  or  VALEBONGA,  a town  cf  the 
Ccltiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  rood 
from  Lamininm  to  Caesaraugusta.  (I tin.  Ant.  p. 
477.)  Variously  identified  with  Val  de  Meca  and 
Valsalobre.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALE'KIA,  the  name  of  the  NE.  part  of  Lower 
Pannoiiia,  which  was  constituted  as  a separate 
province  by  the  emperor  Galerius,  and  named  Va- 
leria in  honour  of  his  wife.  (Aurel.  Viet,  de  Cat*. 
40;  Ainm.  xvi.  10,  xxviii.  3.)  This  province  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  the  Danubius,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Savus,  and  on  tiie  W.  by  Lake  Peiso. 
(Comp.  Pannonia,  p.  531,  and  Muchar,  Norikum, 
vol.  i.  p.3.)  [L.  S.] 

VALE'RIA  (OwoAcpfo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 58),  a town 
of  the  Cehiberi  in  Hispania  Tamiconensis,  on  the 
Sucro.  At  a later  period  it  became  a Roman  colony 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthago  Nova.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4.)  Now  Valera  la  Vieja,  with  ruins.  (Cf.  Flo- 
rez, Esp.  Sagr.  viii.  p.  198,  with  v.  p.  19.  and  vii. 
p.  59.)  [T.  IL  D.] 

VALERIANA  (BoAcpt&o,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv. 
G),  a place  in  Moeaia  Inferior.  (7/m.  Ant.  p.  220.) 
Probably  near  Ottova.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALI  (OodAoi,  PtoL  v.  9.  § 21),  a people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  between  Mount  Cernunus  and  the 
river  Rha.  (Plin.  vi.  7.  a.  7.)  [T.  H.  I).] 

VALINA  (OddAciKo  or  BaAiVo),  n place  in  Upper 
Pannonia,  commonly  identified  with  the  modern 
Valbach.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 6.)  [L.  S.J 

VALLA.  [Balla.] 

V ALL  AT  A,  a town  of  the  Astnres  in  Hispania 
Tarracouensis,  between  Asturica  and  Intoramnium. 
(//in.  Ant.  pp.  448,  453.)  Variously  identified  with 
Baneza,  Puente  de  Orrijo,  S.  Martin  de  Camino , 
and  V iilar  de  Majardin.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALLATUM,  a town  in  Vindelicia,  not  far  from 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Danubius,  on  the  road  from  Regi- 
num  to  Augusta  Vindclicorum ; it  was  the  station  of 
the  staff  of  the  third  legion  and  tho  second  Valerian 
squadron  of  cavalry.  (//.  Ant.  p.  250;  Not.  Imp.) 
It  occupied,  in  all  probability,  the  same  site  as  the 
modern  Wahl,  on  the  little  river  /bn.  [L.  S.] 

V ALLIS  PKNNINA,  or  POEN1NA,  as  the 
name  is  written  in  some  inscriptions,  is  the  long 
valley  down  which  the  Rhone  flows  into  tho 
Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  Pro- 
vinces all  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  included 
in  the  name  Vallenses,  for  we  read  “ Civitaa  Val- 
lensium,  hoc  est,  Octodumm.”  [Octodurub.]  But 
there  were  four  peoples  in  the  Vallais,  as  it  seems, 
Nantuatim,  Vkkaghi,  Skdvni,  and  Vibeki. 
The  name  Vail  is  Pcnnina  went  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
called  Pagus  Vallensis.  The  name  Vallis  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  canton  Wallis  or  Vallais,  which 
is  tho  largest  valley  in  Switzerland.  [Gai.ua 
Transaumma,  Vol.  I.  p.  950;  R hod anits.]  [G.L.] 
VALLUM  ROMANUM.  Under  this  title  we 
propose  to  give  a short  account  of  the  remarkable 
work  constructed  by  the  Romans  across  our  island, 
from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  E.  to  the 
Soluxty  Frith  on  the  W.,  and  of  which  considerable 
remains  still  exist.  The  history  of  tho  formation 
of  this  line  of  fortification  is  involved  in  a good 
deal  of  obscurity,  and  very  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  its  authors;  and  neither 
the  Latin  writers  nor  the  inscriptions  hitherto  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  wall  and  its  subsidiary  works 
are  sufficient  to  settle  the  disputed  points,  though 
they  suggest  conjectures  more  or  less  probable. 
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The  origin  of  the  barrier  may  have  been  the 
furls  and  stationary  camps  which  Agricola  (a.  i».  79) 
caused  to  be  erected  in  Britain  (Tac.  Agr.  20);  but 
the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  this  measure  is 
so  vague  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  found  any 
certain  conclusion  on  his  words.  In  a.  d.  120, 
Hadrian  visited  Britain,  where  he  determined  on 
fixing  the  boundary  of  the  1 toman  Empire  consi- 
derably to  the  S.  of  the  most  N.  conquests  of  Agri- 
cola. He  chose  this  boundary  well,  as  it  coincides 
with  a natural  one.  The  Tyne  flows  almost  due  E., 
just  S.,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  55°  N.  lat,  for 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  bland. 
The  valley  of  the  Tyne  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
I r thing,  a branch  of  the  Eden,  by  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  great  chain  of  hills  sometimes  called  the  Back- 
bone of  England;  and  the  Irthing,  with  the  Eden , 
completes  the  boundary  to  the  Solway  Frith,  In 
order  to  strengthen  this  natural  frontier,  Hadrian,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Spartianus,  “drew  a wall  (rnunw) 
80,000  paces  in  length,  to  divide  the  barbarians  from 
the  Homans;”  which  wall  followed  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  line  above  indicated. 

Eutropius  (viiL  19)  states  that  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus,  who  was  in  Britain  during  a.  d. 
208 — 211,  constructed  a rampart  ( vallum ) from  sea 
to  sea,  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman  provinces  in 
the  S.  of  the  bland. 

Now,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion, the  lines  of  works  designated  by  the  general 
name,  Roman  Wall,  consist  of  two  main  parts,  a stone 
wall  and  an  earthen  rampart;  and  most  writers  on 
the  subject  have  regarded  these  as  two  dbtinct, 
though  connected,  works,  and  belonging  to  two  dif- 
ferent periods;  the  earthwork  has  generally  been 
ascribed  to  Hadrian,  the  stone  wall  to  Severus.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Horsley,  whose  judgment,  as  Mr. 
Bruce  emphatically  admits,  is  always  deserving  of 
the  highest  consideration.  Mr.  Bruce  himself  ex- 
presses an  opinion,  founded  on  repeated  and  careful 
examination  of  all  the  remains  of  the  wall,  “ that 
the  lines  of  the  barrier  are  the  scheme  of  one  great 

military  engineer The  wall  of  Hadrian 

was  not  a fence  such  as  tliat  by  which  we  prevent 
the  straying  of  cattle;  it  was  a line  of  military  ope- 
ration, similar  in  its  nature  to  the  works  which  Wel- 
lington raised  at  Torres  Vedras.  A broad  belt  of 
country  was  firmly  secured.  Walls  of  stone  and 
earth  crossed  it.  Camps  to  the  north  and  south  of 
them  broke  the  force  of  an  enemy  in  both  directions; 
or,  in  the  event  of  their  passing  the  outer  line, 
enabled  the  Romans  to  close  upon  them  both  in  front 
and  rear.  Look-out  stations  revealed  to  them  the 
movements  of  their  foes;  beacons  enabled  them  to 
communicate  with  neighbouring  garrisons;  and  the 
roads,  which  they  always  maintained,  assisted  them 
in  concentrating  their  forces  upon  the  points  where  it 
might  be  done  with  the  best  effect.  Such,  I am  per- 
suaded, was  the  intention  of  the  Roman  wall,  though 
some  still  maintain  that  the  mums  and  vallum  are 
independent  structures,  the  productions  of  different 
periods"  (pp.  ix.  x.  Pref.  2nd  ed.) 

We  confess  that  the  reasoning  here  does  not  seem 
to  ns  to  lie  very  conclusive.  Grant  that  the  system  of 
defence  has  consistency  and  unity,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  whole  was  executed  at  one  time,  j 
The  earliest  works  were  probably  detached  stationary 
camps;  the  next  step  would  naturally  be  to  connect 
them  together  by  a wall,  whether  of  earth  or  stone; 
and  if  experience  should  afterwards  prove  that  this 
barrier  was  insufficient,  it  would  be  an  obvious  pro- 
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ceediug  to  strengthen  it  by  a parallel  fortification. 
The  common  opinion,  therefore,  that  Agricola  com- 
menced the  defensive  line,  Hadrian  strengthened  it, 
and  Severus  completed  it,  appears  to  be  probable  in 
itself,  and  is  supported  by  the  little  that  we  find 
upon  the  subject  in  the  classical  writers.  If  wo  may 
assume  that  the  words  mums  and  vallum  were  used 
by  Spartianus  and  Eutropius  in  their  strict  signifi- 
cations, it  would  seem  that  the  stone  wall  was  the 
work  of  Hadrian,  the  earthen  rampart  of  Severus. 
That  some  portion  of  the  barrier  was  executed  under 
the  direction  of  tire  Litter,  is  rendered  still  more  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  the  Britons  called  the  wall 
gual  Sever,  gal  Sever,  or  mur  Sever,  as  Camden 
states.  It  has  been  designated  by  various  names  in 
later  times ; as  the  riots'  Wall,  the  Thirl  Wall,  the 
Kept  Wall f but  is  now  generally  called  tho  Roman 
Wall 

The  following  description  is  taken  almost  entirely 
from  Mr.  Bruce's  excellent  work,  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 

The  barrier  consists  of  three  parts:  (i.)  a stone 
wall  or  murta,  strengthened  by  a ditch  on  its 
northern  side;  (ii.)  an  earthen  wall  or  vallum , south 
of  the  stone  wall;  (iii.)  stations,  castles,  watch- 
towers,  and  roads:  these  lie  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween tiie  stone  wall  and  the  earthen  rampart. 

The  whole  of  the  works  extend  from  one  side  of 
the  island  to  the  other,  in  a nearly  straight  line,  and 
comparatively  close  to  one  another.  The  wall  and 
rampart  are  generally  within  60  or  70  yards  of  each 
other,  though  the  distance  of  course  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  country.  Sometimes  they  are 
so  close  as  barely  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
military  way  between  them ; while  in  one  or  two 
instances  they  are  upwards  of  half  a mile  apart.  It 
is  in  the  high  grounds  of  the  central  region  that  they 
are  most  widely  separated.  Here  the  wall  is  carried 
over  the  highest  ridges,  while  the  rampart  runs  along 
the  adjacent  valley.  Both  works,  however,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  each  other  the  greatest  amount 
of  support  which  the  nature  of  the  country  allows. 

The  stone  wall  extends  from  Wallsend  on  the  Tyne 
to  Rawness  on  the  Solway,  a distance  which  Horsley 
estimates  at  68  miles  3 furlongs,  a measurement 
which  almost  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  General 
Roy,  who  gives  the  length  of  the  wall  at  68|  miles. 
The  vallum  falls  short  of  this  length  by  about  3 
miles  at  each  end,  terminating  at  Newcastle  on  tho 
E.  side,  and  at  Drumburgh  on  the  W. 

For  19  miles  out  of  Newcastle,  the  present  high- 
road to  Carlisle  runs  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
wall,  which  pursues  a straight  course  wherever  it  is 
at  all  possible,  and  is  never  curved,  but  always  bends 
at  an  angle. 

In  no  part  is  tho  wall  perfect,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  what  its  original  height  may  have 
been.  Bede,  whoso  monastery  of  Jarrow  was  near 
its  eastern  extremity,  and  who  is  the  earliest  authority 
respecting  its  dimensions,  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  8 feet  thick  and  12  high.  Sir  Christ  Ridley, 
writing  io  1572,  describes  it  as  3 yards  broad,  and 
in  Borne  places  7 yards  high.  Samson  Erdeswick,  a 
well-known  antiquary,  visited  the  wall  in  1574,  when 
he  ascertained  its  height  at  the  W.  end  to  be  16  feet 
Camden,  who  saw  the  wall  in  1599,  found  a port  of 
it  on  a hill,  near  Carvoran , to  be  15  feet  high  and 
9 broad.  Allowing  for  a battlement,  which  wouki 
probably  soon  be  destroyed,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  average  height  was  from  18  to  19  feet  The 
thickness  varies  from  6 to  9}  feet 
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The  wall  was  everywhere  accompanied  on  its 
northern  side  by  a broad  and  deep  fosse,  which  may 
still  be  traced,  with  trifling  interruptions,  from  sea 
to  sea,  even  where  the  wall  has  quite  disappeared. 
It  traverses  indifferently  alluvial  soil  and  rocks  of 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  basalt.  Thus,  on  Tapper 
Moor,  enormous  blocks  of  whinstone  lie  just  as  they 
were  lifted  out  of  the  fosse.  East  of  Ileddan  on 
the  Wall,  the  fosse  is  34  feet  wide  at  the  top,  14  at 
the  bottom,  and  about  9 deep.  In  some  places  it  is 
40  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  in  others  20  feet  deep. 

Hodgson,  in  his  Hittory  of  Northumberland  (iii. 
p.  276),  states  a fact  curious  if  true;  **  A little  W. 
of  Port  pate,  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  fosse  lies 
spread  abroad  to  the  N.  in  lines,  just  as  the  workmen 
wheeled  it  out  and  left  it.  The  tracks  of  their 
barrows,  with  a slight  mound  on  each  side,  remain 
unaltered  in  form.”  It  is  scarcely  credible,  how- 
ever, that  slight  elevations  of  earth,  and  superficial 
traces  in  it,  should,  for  more  than  a thousand  years, 
have  successfully  resisted  the  constant  operation  of 
the  natural  agencies  which  are  sufficient  to  disinte- 
grate the  hardest  rocks. 

The  Vallum,  or  earth  wall,  is  uniformly  S.  of 
the  stone  wall.  It  consists  of  three  ramparts  and  a 
fosse.  One  rampart  is  close  to  the  S.  edge  of  the 
ditch.  Of  the  other  two,  which  are  considerably 
larger,  one  is  situated  N.,  the  other  S.  of  the  ditch,  at 
the  distance  of  about  24  feet  from  it.  These  larger 
ramparts  are  even  now,  in  some  places,  6 or  7 feet 
high.  They  are  composed  of  earth,  in  which  masses 
of  stone  are  often  imbedded,  for  tlie  sake  of  which  they 
are  sometimes  quarried.  Tlie  fosse  of  tbe  vallum 
was  probably  smaller  than  that  of  the  morus. 

No  outlets  thfough  the  S.  lines  of  fortification 
have  been  discovered ; so  that  the  gateways  of  the 
stations  appear  to  have  originally  been  the  only  means 
of  communication  with  the  country. 

At  distances  averaging  nearly  4 miles,  stationary 
camps  were  erected  along  the  line.  Some  of  these, 
though  connected  with  the  wall,  were  evidently  built 
before  it. 

The  stations  are  four-sided  and  nearly  square,  but 
somewhat  rounded  at  the  comers,  and  contain  an 
area  averaging  from  3 to  6 acres,  though  some  of 
them  are  considerably  larger.  A stone  wall,  about  5 
feet  thick,  encloses  them,  ar.d  was  probably  in  every 
instance  strengthened  by  a fosse  and  one  or  more 
earthen  ramparts.  The  stations  usually  stand  upon 
ground  with  a southern  inclination. 

The  great  wall  either  falls  in  with  the  N.  wall  of 
the  stations,  or  else  usually  comes  up  to  the  N.  cheek 
of  their  E.  and  W.  gateways.  The  vallum  in  like 
manner  generally  approaches  close  to  the  S.  wall  of 
the  stations,  or  comes  up  to  the  S.  side  of  tbe  E.  and 
W.  portals.  At  least  three  of  the  stations,  however, 
are  quite  detached  from  both  lines  of  fortification, 
being  to  the  S.  of  them.  These  may  have  been 
erected  hy  Agricola. 

Narrow  streets  intersecting  one  another  at  right 
angles  traverse  the  interior  of  the  stations  ; and 
abundant  ruins  outside  the  walls  indicate  that  ex- 
tensive suburbs  were  required  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  connected  with  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
camps.  The  stations  were  evidently  constructed  with 
exclusive  reference  to  defence  ; and  hence  no  traces 
of  teasclated  pavements  or  other  indications  of  luxury 
and  refinement  have  been  discovered  in  the  mural 
region. 

According  to  Horsley,  there  were  18  stations  on  the 
line  of  the  wall,  besides  some  in  its  immediate  vicinity; 
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• but  Hodgson  reduces  the  number  to  17,  believing 
that  in  one  instance  Horsley  mistook  a mere  tempo- 
rary encampment  for  a station. 

In  ascertaining  the  number  and  names  of  the 
stations,  our  principal  literary  authority  is  the  AV 
titui  Imperii , supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
younger.  The  69th  section  of  this  document  con- 
tains a list  of  the  prefects  and  tribunes  under  the 
Duke  of  Britain  : the  portion  relating  to  our  subject 
is  headed,  “ Item  per  lineam  Yalli  ” and  contains 
the  names  of  23  stations,  evidently  arranged  in  their 
order  from  E.  to  W.  The  beading,  however,  mam- 
i festly  implies,  not,  as  it  seems  sometimes  to  have  been 
interpreted,  that  all  tlie  stations  were  actually  on  tlie 
line  of  the  wall,  but  that  they  were  along  it,  that  is, 
parallel  to,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  as  remains  of  stations  exist  both 
to  the  N.  and  to  tlie  S.  of  tbe  wall,  as  well  as  ac- 
tually on  its  line,  nothing  but  tlie  remains  themselves 
can  enable  ns  to  name  the  stations  with  certainty. 

Now  the  first  12  stations  mentioned  in  tbe  Notitia 
have  been  accurately  identified  by  means  of  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  ruins  of  the  stations.  Of  these 
we  subjoin  a list,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  names, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  plan  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bruces 
work : — 


Scgedunum 

• 

Walltend 

Pons  Aelii 

• 

Newcastle. 

Condercum 

. 

BenwelL 

Yindobala 

. 

Butchester. 

Hunnuxn  - 

. • 

11 alt on  C betters. 

Cilumum  - 

• 

Wulwiek  Chesters. 

Procolitia  - 

• 

Carrmcburgh. 

Borcovicna 

• 

• 

llouseMeads. 

Vindolana 

• 

- 

Little  Chettert,  or 
Chet  ter  holm. 

Aesica 

• 

- 

Great  Chettert. 

Magna  (Magnae) 

• 

Carvoran. 

Amboglanna 

- 

- 

Birdvstcald. 

All  these  are  on  the  actual  line  of  the  wall,  except 
Vindolana  and  Magna,  which  are  a little  to  the  & 
of  iL 

West  of  Amboglanna  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
discovered  to  identify  any  of  the  stations  ; and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  antiquities  which  might  hare 
enabled  us  to  do  so  have  been  destroyed  ; for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  country  people,  even  quite  recently, 
regarded  stones  bearing  inscriptions  as  “ unlucky,” 
calling  them  “witch-stones,”  the  evil  influence  of 
which  was  to  be  extirpated  by  pounding  them  to 
powder.  Besides  this,  stone  is  scarce  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ; and  hence  the  materials  of  the  wall 
and  stations  have  been  extensively  employed  in  the 
construction  of  dikes  and  other  erections  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

It  appears  from  tho  plan  already  referred  to  that 
there  were  stations  at  tlie  places  now  called  Cambeck 
Port , Stumcix,  Burgh , Drumburgh , and  Botcnett; 
the  first  a little  to  the  S.,  all  the  rest  on  the  line 
of  tlie  wall. 

Of  the  remaining  eleven  stations  mentioned  in  tlie 
Notitia,  the  plan  identifies  Alionia  with  Whitley 
Cattle,  some  miles  S.  of  the  wall.  Mr.  Bruce  places 
Bremetenracutn  a little  W.  of  the  village  of  Bramp- 
ton ; Petriana,  he  thinks,  is  probably  the  same  as 
Cambeck  Fort. 

It  is  possible  that  something  may  yet  be  done  to 
elucidate  what  is  still  obscure  in  connection  with  these 
most  interesting  monuments  of  Roman  Britain  ; and 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  had,  in  1853,  given 
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directions  to  competent  persons  to  nnike  an  accurate  branch  of  the  German  nation,  which,  according  to 
and  complete  survey  of  the  whole  line  of  the  barrier,  Procopius  ( Bell.  Goth.  i.  3),  originally  occupied  the 
from  sea  to  sea.  Whether  any  results  of  this  inves-  country  about  the  Palos  Maeotis,  but  afterwards 
tigntion  have  yet  been  published,  we  are  not  aware,  inhabited  an  extensive  tract  of  country  on  the 
Of  the  identified  stations  the  most  extensive  and  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  rivers  Vistula 
imjtortant  are  Vindobala,  Cilurnum,  Procolitia,  and  and  Viadrus,  where  Pliny  (iv.  28)  mentions  the 
Borcovicus.  At  the  first,  great  numbers  of  coins  and  Burgundiones  as  a tribe  of  the  Vindili.  At  a some- 
other  antiquities  have  been  found.  The  second  has  what  later  period  we  find  them  in  the  country  north 
an  area  of  8 acres,  and  is  crowded  with  ruins  of  stone  of  Bohemia,  about  the  Riesengebirge,  which  derived 
buildings.  A great  part  of  the  rampart  of  Procolitia  from  them  the  name  of  Vandalici  Montes  (Ouav- 
is  entire,  and  its  northern  face,  which  is  formed  of ' 5aA  iko  5prj ; Dion  Cass.  lv.  1.)  In  the  great  Mar- 
the  main  line  of  wall,  is  in  excellent  preservation,  comannian  war,  they  were  allied  with  the  Marco- 
Borcovicus,  however,  surpasses  all  the  other  stations  manni,  their  southern  neighbours,  and  in  conjunction 
in  magnitude  and  in  the  interest  which  attaches  to  with  them  and  the  Qnadi  attacked  Pannonia.  (JuL 
its  remains.  It  is  1 5 acres  in  extent,  besides  a large  Capitol.  M.  AureL  17;  Eutrup.  viii.  13;  Vopisc. 
suburb  on  the  S.  Within  it  no  less  than  20  streets  Prob . 18  ; Dexippos,  Etc.  de  Leg.  p.  12.)  In  the 
may  he  traced  ; and  it  seems  to  have  contained  a reign  of  Constantine  they  again  appear  in  a different 
D«iric  temple,  part  of  a Doric  capital  and  fragments  country,  having  established  themselves  in  Moravia, 
of  the  shafts  of  columns  having  been  discovered  in  it,  whence  the  emperor  transplanted  them  into  Pan- 
besides  a great  number  of  altars,  inscriptions,  and  nonia  (Jumand.  Get.  22),  and  in  the  reign  of 
other  antiquities.  Probns  they  also  appear  in  Dacia.  (Vopisc.  Prob. 

The  remaining  portions  of  this  great  fortification  38.)  In  a.  d.  406,  when  most  of  the  Roman  troops 
may  be  briefly  described.  had  been  withdrawn  from  Gaul,  the  Vandals,  in 

The  Casteixa,  or  mile-castles  as  they  are  called,  conjunction  with  other  German  tribes,  crossed  the 
on  account  of  being  usually  a Roman  mile  from  one  Rhine  and  ravaged  Gaul  in  all  directions ; and  their 
another,  are  buildings  about  60  or  70  feet  square,  devastations  in  that  country  and  afterwards  in  Spain 
With  two  exceptions,  they  are  placed  against  the  have  made  their  name  synonymous  with  that  of 
S.  face  of  the  wall  ; the  exceptions,  at  Portgate  and  savage  destroyers  of  what  is  beautiful  and  venerable. 
nearAesica,  seem  to  have  projected  equally  N.  and  Three  years  later  they  established  themselves  in  Spain 
S.  of  the  wall.  The  caatella  have  usually  only  one  under  their  chief  Godigisclus.  Here  again  they 
entrance,  of  very  substantial  masonry,  in  the  centre  plundered  and  ravaged,  among  many  other  places, 
of  the  S.  wall ; but  the  moot  perfect  specimen  of  them  Nova  Carthago  and  Hispalis,  together  with  the 
now  existing  has  a N.  as  well  as  a S.  gate.  Balearian  islands.  At  last,  in  a.  d.  429,  the 

Between  each  two  castella  there  were  four  smaller  whole  nation,  under  king  Genseric,  crossed  over  into 
buildings,  called  turrets  or  watch-towers,  which  were  Africa,  whither  they  had  been  invited  by  Bonifacius,  ^ 
little  more  than  stone  sentry-boxes,  about  3 feet  thick,  who  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance 
and  from  8 to  10  feet  square  in  the  inside.  against  his  calumniators.  But  when  they  were 

The  line  of  the  wall  was  completed  by  military  onco  in  Africa,  they  refused  to  quit  it.  They 
roads,  keeping  up  the  communications  with  all  its  not  only  defeated  Bonifacius,  but  made  themselves 
parts  and  with  the  southern  districts  of  the  island.  As  masters  of  the  whole  province  of  Africa.  This  in- 
these  were  similar  in  their  construction  to  other  Ro-  volved  them  in  war  with  the  Empire,  during  which 
man  roads,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  Sicily  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  at  times  fearfully 
them  in  this  place.  ravaj^d.  On  one  occasion,  a.  d.  455,  Genseric  and 

The  following  works  contain  detailed  information  his  hordes  took  possession  of  Rome,  which  they 
of  every  kind  connected  with  the  Roman  Wall  : — plundered  and  sacked  for  fourteen  days.  And  not 
Horsley’s  Britannia  Rom  aiui  ; War  hurt  on’s  Vallum  only  Rome,  but  other  cities  also,  such  as  Capua  and 
Romanum , 4to.  Lond.  1753;  W.  Hutton’s  History  Nola,  were  visited  in  a similar  way  by  these  bar- 
of  the  Roman  Wall , 1801;  Roy's  Military  Aniiqui-  barians.  Afterwards  various  attempts  were  made 
ties  of  the  Romans  in  Britain ; the  3rd  vol.  of  Hodg-  to  subdue  or  expel  them,  but  without  success,  and 
son’s  History  of  Northumberland;  and  lastly,  TheRo-  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  maintained  itself  in 
tnan  Wall;  an  Historical  and  Topographical  De-  Africa  for  a period  of  105  years,  that  is,  down 
scription  of  the  Barrier  of  the  lower  Isthmus,  » fc.  to  a.  d.  534,  when  Bclisarius,  the  general  of  the 
Deduced  from  numerous  jwrsonal  Surreys.  By  the  Eastern  Empire,  succeeded  in  destroying  their 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  M.  A.,  2nd  edit.  Loud.  1853,  4to.  power,  and  recovered  Africa  for  the  Empire.  As 
This  work  contains  full  descriptions  of  all  the  anti-  to  the  nationality  of  the  Vandals,  mo»t  Germsin 
quities  hitherto  discovered  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  writers  claim  them  for  their  nation  (Zeuss,  Die 
and  great  numbers  of  well  executed  engravings  of  Deutschen,  p.  57;  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  87); 
the  most  interesting  objects,  besides  maps  and  plans  but  Dr.  Latham  (on  Too.  Epilcg.  p.  Ixxxviii.  foil.) 
of  the  works.  [J.  R.]  and  others  prefer  regarding  them  as  a Slavonic 

VALVA  (O&iAoua,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 16),  a moun-  people,  though  their  arguments  are  chiefly  of  an 

tain  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  [T.  H.  D.]  etymological  nature,  which  is  not  always  a safe 

VAMA  (Ot/ctyia,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15),  a town  of  the  guide  in  historical  inquiries.  (Papencordt,  Gesch. 

Celtici  in  Hispania  Baetica.  [T.  H.  D.J  der  Vandal.  Herrschaft  in  Afrit#,  Berlin,  1837; 

VANCIANIS.  [Batiana.]  Hansen,  Werveranlasstedie  Berufungder  Vandalen 

VANDABANDA  (O bap9a€Mm,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  nach  Africa  T Dorpat,  1843;  Friedliinder,  Die 
§ 4),  a district  of  Sogdiana,  between  the  Mons  Munzen  der  Vandalen,  Leipzig,  1849.)  [L.  S.] 

Caucasus  ( Hindu- Kush ) and  the  Imaus  (//tmd/eA).  VANDALICI  MONTES.  (VaNDALI.} 

It  is  probably  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  Ba - VANDUARA,  or  VANDOGARA  (Ooa»>8ooopa, 

dakhshdn  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  164).  [V.]  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 9),  a town  of  the  Damnonii  in  Bri- 

VANDALI,  VANDALII,  VINDILI,  or  VAN-  tannia  Barbara.  Now  Paisley.  (Cf.  Camden,  p. 
PULI  (Ooay8«Aof,  BaybijKoi,  BarSl\ot),  a powerful  1214  ) [T.  II.  D.] 
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YANESIA,  a place  in  Gallia  Aqnitanica,  fixed 
by  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Elusa  (Eamte)  and 
Auscius,  the  capital  of  the  Ausci,  xii.  from  Elusa 
and  viii.  from  Ausci  us.  The  place  is  supposed  by 
IV  An  villa  to  be  the  passage  of  the  Boise,  a branch  of 
the  Garonne  which  comes  from  the  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 
VANGIONES  (Oi/ayylo*-*!).  There  were  Van- 
giones  in  the  army  of  Ariovistus  when  Caesar  de- 
feated him.  ( B . G.  i.  51.)  Caesar  means  to  say 
that  they  were  Germans,  but  he  does  not  say  whether 
they  were  settled  in  Gallia.  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
(Ana.  xii.  27,  Germ.  c.  28)  also  describe  the 
Vangioues  as  Germans  and  settled  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  where  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
9.  § 17);  but  Ptolemy  makes  a mistake  in  placing  the 
Nemetca  north  of  the  Vangionea,  and  making  the 
Vangionea  the  neighbours  of  the  Tribocci,  from  whom 
in  fact  the  Vangionea  were  separated  by  the  Xcmetes. 
In  the  war  of  Civilis  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  70),  Tutor 
strengthened  the  force  of  the  Treviri  by  levies 
raised  among  the  Vangionea,  Caracates  [Caka- 
catkr],  and  Tribocci.  The  territory  of  the  Van- 
ginnes  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  the 
Medioinatrici.  Their  chief  town  was  Borbetomagus 
( Worms).  [Boiuietomaous.]  [G.  L.] 

VA'NNIA  (Owowlo,  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 32),  according 
to  Ptolemy  a town  of  the  Bechuni  in  Camia  or 
Camiola  (cf.  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23).  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Venzone  and  Cividnto.  [T.  II.  D.] 
VAPINCUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  authority  earlier  than  the  Antonine 
and  Jerusalem  ltins.  In  the  Xotitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  it  is  styled  “ Civitas  Vapincensium.”  The 
initial  letter  of  the  name  has  been  changed  to  G,  as 
in  many  other  instances  in  the  French  language,  and 
the  modem  name  is  Gap,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Hautes-Alpes , and  on  a small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Durance.  [G.  L.] 
VARA,  or  VARAE,  a town  in  Britannia  Bomana, 
between  Conorium  and  Deva.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.482.) 
Variously  identified  with  St.  Asaph,  Rudland ’ and 
Bodvary.  [T.  II.  D.] 

V ARAD  A (Oiidpa&a,  Ptol.  iL  6.  § 57),  a town  of 
the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis.  [T.U.D.] 
VAKADETUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
on  a road  frotn  Divona  (Cohort)  to  Segoduntun 
(lioda)',  and  the  distance  from  Divona  is  xv.  D’An- 
villc  places  Varadetum  at  Varaie,  which  is  on  the  road 
between  Cohort  and  Rodet;  but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  Others  fix  the  site  at  Puijuurdts.  [G.  L.] 
VARAE.  [Vara.] 

VARAGRI.  [Veiiaobi.] 

VARAR  (O udpap,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 5),  an  estuary  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  very  probably  the 
present  Frith  of  Cromarty.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VAKCIANI  (OvapKiayoi),  a tribe  in  Upper  Pan- 
nonia,  which  is  mentioned  by  buth  Pliny  (iii.  28)  i 
and  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 2),  but  of  which  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  it  probably  occupied  the  western 
portion  of  Slavonia.  [L.  S.J 

VARC1LEXSES,  the  inhabitants  of  a town  of 
the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis.  (Inter. 
in  Morales,  AnL  pp.  17,  26,  28.)  The  modem 
Varcilet  still  contains  some  ruins  of  the  old 
town.  [T.  H.  D ] 

VARDAE1  (Ovaptcuoi,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 8),  an 
Illyrian  tribe  dwelling  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Pharos  (cf.  Plin.  iii.  23.  a.  26).  By  Strabo  they 
are  (ailed  Ardiaei  (’ApSjcuoi,  vii.  p.  315).  In  the 
Epitome  of  Livy  (IvL)  they  are  said  to  have  been 
subdued  by  the  consul  Fulvius  Flaccus.  fT.  H.  D.] 


VARIA. 

VARDANES  (Odop&ai'Tjj,  PtoL  v.  9 §§  5 and 
28),  a river  of  Asiatic  Sannatia,  represented  as 
falling  into  the  Euxine  to  the  SW.  of  the  Atticitus. 
Probably,  however,  it  was  only  the  southern  arm 
of  the  latter,  the  present  Kuban.  (Cf.  Ukert,  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  202.)  [Atticitus.]  [T.  II.  D.] 

VARDO,  a tributary  of  the  Rhone,  which  rises  in 
the  Cerennes,  and  is  formed  by  two  brioches  named 
respectively  Gordon  d A la  is  and  Gordon  dAnduze, 
from  the  names  of  these  two  towns.  The  Vardo 
flows  in  a deep  valley,  and  passes  under  the  great 
Roman  aqueduct  now  named  Pont  du  Card,  below 
which  it  enters  the  Rhone  on  the  west  bank,  near  a 
place  named  Cons.  The  name  Vardo  occurs  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  ; and  in  a Latin  poem  of  three 
or  four  centuries’  later  date  the  name  is  Wardo, 
from  which  the  modem  name  Gordon  is  formed, 
according  to  a common  change  of  V into  G.  [Va- 
pwcum.]  [G.  L.] 

VARDULI  (05ag8ouAoI,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  9,66; 
BdpdooAoi,  St  mb.  iii  p.  162;  where  we  also  learn 
that  at  an  earlier  period  they  were  called  BapSvfi- 
tou),  a people  in  Ilispania  Tarruconensis,  who  dwelt 
westward  of  the  Vascones,  as  far  as  the  N.  coast  (in 
the  present  Guijmscoa  and  A lava).  ( Mela,  iii.  1 ; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  [T.  II.  D.] 

VARGIO'NES  (Owopytavrs),  a German  tribe, 
between  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhenus  and  Mons 
Abnoba,  that  is,  perhaps  between  the  Ruhr  and 
the  Rauhe  Alp.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 9.)  [L.  S.) 

VARIA.  1 . (O vapia:  Vicovaro),  a town  of  the  Sa- 
bines, situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  about  8 miles  above  Tibur.  The 
name  is  corruptly  written  in  most  editions  of  Strabo 
Valeria  (Oua\«pla),  for  which  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  should  read  Varia  (O  vapia,  Strab.  v.  p.  237 ; 
Kramer,  ad  loc.).  Strabo  there  calls  it  a Latin  city, 
as  well  as  Carseoli  and  Alba,  both  of  which  were 
certainly  Aequian  towns,  and  subsequently  included 
in  Latium.  But  Horace  speaks  of  it  as  the  town  to 
which  the  peasantry  from  his  Sabine  farm  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  used  to  resort  (Hot.  Ep.  i.  14. 
3),  in  a manner  that  certainly  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  the  municipal  centre  of  that  district,  and  if 
so,  it  must  have  then  been  reckoned* a Sabine  town. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  according  to  his 
limitation  was  certainly  included  among  the  Sabines, 
and  not  in  Latinm.  It  was  probably  never  a large 
place,  though  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  still 
extant  prove  that  it  most  at  one  time  have  been  a 
fortified  town.  But  it  early  sank  into  a mere  village; 
the  old  commentator  on  Horace  calls  it  4‘  Oppidum 
in  Sabinis  olim,  nunc  viens  * (Schol.  Crnq.  ad  L c.): 
and  hence  in  the  middle  agea  it  came  to  be  called 
Vicos  Varia,  whence  its  modem  appellation  of  Fieo- 
txiro.  It  is  still  a considerable  village  of  above  1000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a hill  to  the  left  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  and  a short  distance  above  the  Anio,  which 
flows  in  a deep  valley  beneath.  The  Tabula  and  the 
old  commentary  on  Horace  both  place  it  8 miles 
alwve  Tibur,  which  is  very  nearly  exact.  (Tab.  Pent. 
Coinm.  Cruq.  1.  c.) 

2.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  cities  of  Calabria  a 
place  called  Varia,  “cui  cognomen  Apulae”(iii.  11. 
s.  16)  ; but  the  name  is  otherwise  unknown,  and  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  read  “ Uria  the  place 
meant  being  apparently  the  same  that  is  called  by 
other  writers  Hyriaor  Uria  [Hyria].  [E.  H B.] 

VA'KIA  (O vapia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162  ; O vdpua, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 55),  a town  of  the  Barones  in  Hisponia 
TaiTaconcnsis,  situated  on  the  Ibcrus,  which  here  be- 
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pan  to  be  navigable  (Plin.  ii.  3.  a.  4),  and  where 
also  the  main  road  through  Spain  crossed  the  river, 
between  Calagurra  and  Tritium,  {/tin.  Ant  p. 
393,  where,  under  the  name  of  Verela,  the  same 
town  is  undoubtedly  meant.)  Usually  identified 
with  Varea  (cf.  Florez,  Cantabr.  p.  198),  though  | 
some  have  sought  it  at  Logrdno , and  others  at  Mu- 
rillo de  Rio  Leza.  [T.  H.  D.]  i 

VARIA'NA  (Uapt&va),  a town  in  Lower  Moesia 
on  the  Danube,  was  the  garrison  of  a portion  of  the 
fifth  legion  and  of  a squadron  of  horse.  {It.  Ant. 
p.  221);  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  6;  No  tit.  Imp.,  where 
it  is  called  Variniana  and  Variiu.)  Its  site  is 
marked  by  tho  town  of  Orcaja  or  Orcava.  [L.  S.J 

YARIAXAK,  a place  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road 
runuiug  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Savus  from  Siscia 
to  Sinnium.  {It.  Ant.  pp.  260,  265.)  Its  exact 
site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 

VAKl'Nl,  a German  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  28)  as  a branch  of  the  Vindili  or  V&ndali, 
while  Tacitus  {Germ.  40)  speaks  of  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  Suevi.  But  they  must  have  occupied 
a district  in  the  north  of  Germany,  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  are  probably  the  same 
as  the  Pbarodini  (+o pobtiroi)  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§ 13),  in  the  country  between  the  Chalusus  and 
tSuebus  ; it  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  the  Varni 
{Oudpyot)  of  Procopius  {B.  Goth.  ii.  15,  iii.  35, 
iv.  20,  Ac.)  are  the  same  people  as  the  Varini. 
The  Viruni  (O Clpovvoi)  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 17), 
who  dwelt  north  of  the  Albis,  seem  to  liave  been  a 
branch  of  the  Varini.  (Comp.  Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  3, 
where  they  are  called  Guami ; Wersebe,  Beschreib. 
der  Gan  zwischen  Kibe,  Saale,  <fc.  p.  70.)  [L.  S.J 

VARISTI.  [Narisci.] 

VARUS  {OCapos),  a river  which  the  ancient 
geographers  make  the  boundary  of  Gallia  and  Italia, 
as  it  is  now  the  boundary  of  France  and  Italy. 
(Mela,  ii.  4;  PtoL  ii.  10.  § 1.)  It  is  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  Var  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Italy  and  France.  The  river  gives  its  name  to  the 
French  department  of  Var,  the  eastern  limit  of  which 
is  the  lower  course  of  tho  river  Var.  The  larger 
part  of  tlie  Var  is  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  It  is 
only  the  mouth  of  the  Var  which  Ptolemy  names 
when  ho  fixes  the  limit  between  Italy  and  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  D’Anville  remarks  on  the  line  of  Lu- 
can (i.  404)  — 

“ Finis  ct  Hesperiae  promote  limits  Varus  **■ — 

that  he  alludes  to  the  extension  of  the  boundary  of 
Italy  westward  from  the  summit  of  the  Alpis  Mari- 
tiina,  which  is  Italy’s  natural  boundary.  He  adds 
that  the  dependencies  of  the  province  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  comprehended  Cemeneliuin  {Cimiez)  and 
its  district,  which  are  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  For 
and  east  of  Xicaea  {Nizza).  [Ckmknklium].  But 
D'Anville  may  have  mistaken  Lucan’s  meaning,  who 
seems  to  allude  to  the  extension  of  the  boundary  of 
Italy  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Varus,  as  Vibius  Se- 
quester says : *'  Varus  nunc  Gallium  dividit,  ante 
Rubicon  ” (ed.  Oberl.).  However,  the  critics  are  not 
agreed  about  this  passage.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  tfc. ; 
Ukcrt,  (I ul l ten,  p.  81.)  [G.  L ] 

V A SAD  A (Odd*ro5a),  n town  of  Lycaonia,  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  Laodiceia  (Ptol.  v.  4. 
§ 10;  llierori.  p.  675;  Cone.  Chalctd.  p.  674, 
where  it  is  miswritten  OCoaSa ; Cone.  Const,  iii. 
p.  675,  where  it  bears  tho  name  of  ’AdcroSa).  Its 
site  is  probably  marked  by  the  ruins  near  Channur 
Chanah,  between  Ilgun  and  Ladik.  (Hamilton, 
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Researches,  ii.  p.  190,  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Roy 
Geoyr.  Soc.  viii.  p.  144  ; Kiepcrt,  in  Franz,  Fuuj 
Inschriften,  p.  36.)  [L.  S.J 

VASALAETUS  {Ovaffd\txirov  or  OiWdAcrov 
6pos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  18,  26),  a mountain  at  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Kegio  Syrtica.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VASATAE.  [Coasio  or  Coksium.] 

VASATES.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  Va- 
sarii  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 15)  should  be  Vasatii,  os 
D’Anville  says,  and  so  it  is  printed  in  some  Greek 
texts.  But  Ptolemy  makes  them  border  on  the  Ga- 
bali  and  places  them  farther  north  than  Bordeaux, 
though  he  names  their  chief  town  Cossium.  The  Vo- 
cates  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  23,  27) 
among  the  Aquitanian  peoples  who  submitted  to  P. 
Crassus  in  u.  a 56.  [Cossio  or  Cossium.]  [G.L.] 
VA'SCONES  {OudaKotves,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  155, 
116;  OvdaKovfs,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  §§  10,  67),  a people  in 
the  NE.  part  of  Hispania  Tarmconensis,  between  the 
Ibcrus  and  tho  Pyrenees,  and  stretching  as  far  as  the 
N.  coast,  in  the  present  Navarre  and  Guipvscoa. 
Their  name  is  preserved  in  the  modem  one  of  the 
Basques;  although  that  people  do  not  call  themselves 
by  that  appellation,  but  Euscaldunac,  their  country 
Euscalerxa , and  their  language  Euscara.  (Ford’s 
Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  557 ; cf.  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
Untersuch.  &c.  p.  54.)  They  went  into  battle  bare- 
headed. (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  358.)  They  passed  among 
the  Romans  for  skilful  soothsayers.  (Lamp.  Alex. 
Sev.  27.)  Their  principal  town  was  Pompelo 
{Pamplona).  (Cf.  MaJte-brun,  Afoeurs  et  Usages  des 
ancietis  Habitant  d Espagne,  p.  309.)  [T.H.  D.] 
VA'SCONUM  SALT  US,  the  W.  offahoot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  along  the  Mare  Cantabricum,  and 
named  after  the  Vascones,  in  whose  territory  it  was. 
(Plin.  iv.  20.  8.  34;  Auson.  Ep.  15.)  It  may  be 
more  precisely  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  chain 
now  called  Sierra  de  Orcamo,  S.  de  Augana,  and 
S.  Sejos,  forming  the  E.  part  of  the  Cantabrian 
chain.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VASIO  (O uacnuy : Eth.  Vasiensis),  a town  of 
the  Vocontii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  only 
town  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 17)  assigns  to  them. 
Vasio  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (ii.  5)  os  one  of  the 
richest  towns  of  the  Narbonensis  ; and  Pliny  (iii. 
4)  names  Vasio  and  Lucus  Augusti  as  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  Vocontii.  The  ethnic  name 
Vasiensis  appears  in  the  Xotitia  of  the  Gallic  Pro- 
vinces (Civitas  Vasiensium),  and  in  inscriptions. 
The  place  is  Vaison  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse , 
on  the  Ouveze,  a branch  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  now  a 
small,  decayed  place  ; but  there  are  remains  which 
show  that  it  may  have  been  what  Mela  describes  it 
to  have  been.  The  ancient  remains  are  spread  over 
a considerable  surface.  There  is  a Roman  bridge 
of  a single  arch  over  the  Ouveze,  which  still  forms 
the  only  communication  between  the  town  and  the 
faubourg.  The  bridge  is  built  on  two  rocks  at  that 
part  of  the  river  where  the  mountains  which  shut  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  approach  nearest.  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  a theatre  ; tho  semicircle  of  the 
cavea  is  clearly  traced,  and  the  line  of  the  proscenium 
is  indicated  by  some  stones  which  rise  above  the 
earth.  Thera  are  also  the  remains  of  n quay  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inun- 
dation in  1616.  The  quay  was  pierced  at  consider- 
able intervals  by  sewers  which  carried  to  the  river 
the  water  and  tilth  of  the  town : these  sewers  are 
large  enough  for  a man  to  stand  in  upright.  There 
are  also  traces  of  the  aqueducts  which  brought  to 
the  town  the  waters  of  the  great  spring  of  Gruscuu. 
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(Breton,  Mem.  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Antitjuaires 
de  France,  tom.  xvi.,  quoted  by  Richard  et  Hoc- 
qnart,  Guide  du  Voyagcur.)  [G.  L] 

VATEDO,  in  Gallia,  mentioned  in  the  Table, 
in  a place  east  of  Bordeaux , supposed  to  be  Vairts 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne , a branch  of  the 
Garonne.  [G.  L.] 

VATRENUS  (Santemo),  a river  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Tadus.  It  had  its  sources  in  the  Apennines,  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  Forum  Comelii  (/ mala ),  and 
joined  the  southern  branch  of  the  Pad  us  (the 
Spineticum  Ostium)  not  far  from  its  mouth,  for 
which  reason  the  port  at  the  entrance  of  that  arm 
of  the  river  was  called  the  Portua  Vatrcni.  (Plin. 

iii.  16.  s.  20.)  The  Santemo  now  flows  into  the 

Po  di  Primaro  (the  modem  representative  of  the 
Spinetic  branch),  above  16  miles  from  its  mouth: 
but  the  channels  of  both  are  in  this  part  artificial. 
In  this  lower  part  of  its  course  it  must  always  have 
been  more  of  a canal  than  a river,  whence  Martial 
nses  its  name  as  typical  of  a sluggish  stream. 
(Martial,  iii.  67.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

UBKRAE,  a nation  in  India  extra  Gongem,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vi.  19.  a.  22).  It  possessed  a large 
town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  position ; but,  from  the  names  of  other 
nations  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  connection  with  the 
Uberae,  it  is  probable  that  this  people  lived  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Brahmaputra.  [V.] 

U'BII  (O5£ioi),  a German  people  who  in  Cae- 
sar’s time  lired  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
opposite  to  the  Treviri,  for  Caesar  having  made  his 
bridge  in  the  country  of  the  Treviri  passed  over  into 
the  country  of  the  Ubii.  Owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  Rhine  they  were  somewhat  more  civilised  than 
the  other  Germans,  being  much  visited  by  mer- 
chants and  accustomed  to  Gallic  manners  (B.  G. 

iv.  3,  18,  vi.  29,  35).  The  Sigambri  were  the 

neighbours  of  the  Ubii  on  the  north.  The  Suevi 
were  pressing  the  Ubii  hard,  when  the  Ubii  applied 
to  Caesar  for  help:  they  gave  him  hostages,  and 
offered  to  supply  him  with  a large  number  of  boats 
to  cross  the  river,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  navigate  the  Rhine.  ( B . G.  iv. 
16.)  In  the  time  of  Augustus  (Strab.  iv.  p.  194), 
the  nation  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  Agrippa  assigned 
them  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  the  policy 
of  the  Romans  being  to  strengthen  the  Rhenish 
frontier  against  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  (Tadt. 
Germ.  c.  28,  AnnaL  xii.  27;  Sueton.  Aug.  c.  21.) 
In  the  new  territory  of  the  Ubii  was  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina (Coin),  and  hence  the  people  had  the  name  of 
Agrippinensea,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
Germans  east  of  the  Rhine  hated  them.  They 
were  considered  as  traitors  to  their  country,  who 
had  assumed  a new  name.  (Tacit.  Hitt.  iv.  28.) 
North  of  the  Ubii  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine 
were  the  Gugemi  [Gugekni];  and  south  of  them 
were  the  Treviri.  [Colonia  Aokippina  ; Aua 
Uriorum.]  [G.  L.] 

UBK/RUM  ARA.  [Aka  Uriorum.] 

UBISCI.  [Biturioks  Vivisci.] 

U'CEXA  (OCxtra),  a town  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Trocmi  in  Galatia,  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 9.)  [L.  S.] 

UCENI,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  quoted  by 
Pliny  (iii.  20),  and  placed  between  the  Meduli 
and  Caturiges.  The  site  of  these  people  is  uncer- 
tain. D’Anville  supposes  that  they  were  In  that 
port  of  the  mountain  region  of  the  Alps  which  con- 
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tains  the  bourg  (TOisans.  But  other  geographers 
place  them  in  the  district  of  Oze,  or  near  IJuez , b««th 
of  which  places  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Romanche,  which  flows  into  the  Drac . a branch  of 
the  Derr.  (Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  317.)  [G.  L.] 

UCETIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  north  of  Nimes. 
This  place  is  known  only  from  the  Roman  remains 
which  have  been  discovered  there,  and  from  the 
inscription  vcktlak  on  a stone  found  at  Nimes. 
The  place  is  Uzes,  north  of  the  river  Gordon , from 
which  place  the  water  was  brought  to  Nimes  by  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Gardon.  [Nemaitsus]  Ucetia 
appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallia 
under  the  name  of  Cast  rum  Uceciense.  Ucetia  was 
a bishopric  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. [G.  L.] 

UCHALICCENSES  (OdxaAofKtif,  Ptol.  iv.  G. 
§ 20),  an  Aethiopian  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Li- 
bya. [T.  H.  I).] 

UCHEIMERIUM  (Obx'^ptor,  I’rocop.  B.  Goth. 
iv.  14),  a mountain  fortress  in  the  Regio  Ln/.ica,  in 
Colchis.  [T.  H.  1).] 

UCIA  (OCkio,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13),  a town  of  the 
Turdetnni  in  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UCIENSK,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo.  (It in.  Ant . p.  403.) 
Variously  identified  with  Marmolejo,  Andvjor,  and 
S.  Julian.  [T.  H.  IX] 

UCUBIS,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corduba  and  the  Flutnen  Snlsum- 
(Hirt.  B.  U.  7.)  According  to  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
361)  between  Osuun  and  Antequera.  [T.  II.  D J 
UCULTUNIACUM.  [Curoia.] 

UDAE  (OWcu,  l’tol.  ▼.  9.  § 23),  a people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  on  the  Caspian  sea.  They  are 
probably  the  people  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Udini  by  Pliny  (vi.  12.  s.  15).  They  appear  to  have 
derived  their  namefrutn  the  river  Udon.  [T.  H.  IX] 
UDON  (OC5 wy,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 12).  a river  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  rises  in  the  Caucasus  and 
falls  into  the  Caspian  sea  between  the  Kha  and  the 
Alonta.  Most  probably  the  modern  Kama.  [J.  R.l 
UDUBA.  [Turulis.) 

UDURA  (O t&oupa,  Ptol.  ii  6.  § 72),  a town  of 
the  Jaccetaui  in  Hispania  Tarraconen-is,  probably 
the  modem  Cardona.  [T.  H.  IX] 

VECTA  or  VECTIS  (Ohrpcris,  Ptol  ii.  3.  § 33), 
an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romans,  lying 
opposite  to  the  Portua  Magnus  (Portsmouth).  It 
was  known  to  the  Romans  before  their  conquest  of 
Britain,  through  the  Massiliots,  who  had  here  a sta- 
tion for  their  tin  trade.  (Diod.  v.  22,  38.)  At 
that  time  tho  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland  become  almost  dry  at  ebb  tide,  so  that  the 
Britons  carried  their  tin  in  carts  to  the  island.  It 
was  first  conquered  by  Vespasian,  ill  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  (Suet.  I'esp.  4.)  Now  the  Itleof  Wight. 
(Cf.  I tin.  Ant.  p.  509;  Eum.  Pan.  Const.  15;  Mela, 
iii.  6;  Plin.  iv.  16.  s.  30.)  [T.  H.  IX] 

VECTURIONKS,  a subdivision  of  the  Piets  in 
Britannia  Barbara,  according  to  Aniniianus  (xxrii. 
8).  [T.  H.  IX] 

VEDIANTII  (Ofc&tfrriM,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 41),  a 
Ligurian  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  foot  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  near  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  Both  Pliny  (iii.  5. 
s.  7)  and  Ptolemy  assign  to  them  the  town  of  Ceitie- 
nelium  or  Cimiez  near  Nice : the  Utter  also  includes 
in  their  territory  Sanitium ; but  this  must  certainly 
be  a mistake,  that  town,  which  answers  to  the  modern 
Senez,  being  far  off  to  tbc  NW.  (D’Anville,  Geogr. 
dee  Goulet,  p.  682.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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VEDINUM (Udine),  a city  of  Venctia, mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  19.  8.  23)  among  the  munici- 
palities of  that  country.  It  was  situated  in  the 
plain  of  the  Carni,  1 1 miles  W.  of  Civitlale  (Forum 
Julii),  and  22  NNW.  of  Aquileio.  In  Pliny’s  time 
it  was  apparently  an  inconsiderable  place,  but  rose 
into  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  now  a 
flourishing  and  populous  city,  and  the  capital  of  the 
wholi  province  of  the  Friuli.  Many  MSS.  of  Pliny 
write  the  name  Nedi nates,  which  has  been  adopted 
both  by  Harduin  and  Sillig,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  old  reading  Vedinatea  is  correct.  [E.  II.  B.] 

VEDRA  (OutSpa,  I’tol.  ii.  3.  § 6),  a river  in  the 
N.  part  of  tlie  E.  coast  of  Britannia.  The  name 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  IFinrr 
(Camden,  p.  944),  yet  Horsley  (p.  103)  and  others 
have  taken  it  to  be  the  Tyne.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEGIA  (Oueyfa  or  Oder  la),  or  V&gium  (Plin. 
iii.  21.  s.  25),  a town  of  Liburuia,  the  present 
Vemo.  [T.H.D.] 

VEGISTUM  (Oi5<7utto»'),  or,  as  some  read,  Ve- 
testum  (O virtorov),  a town  of  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tolistobogi,  between  Mounts  Didymus  ; 
and  Celaenus  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 7),  is  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  Vetissura  of  the  Peutinger  Table.  [L.  S.] 

VEII  (Odip'ot,  Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Owiol,  Dionys.  H.  \ 
ii.  54  : Eth.  Veientes,  Cic.  Die.  i.  44 ; Lir.  L 15,  dec. : j 
Adj.  Veius  (trisyl.),  ProperL  iv.  10.  31),  an  ancient 
and  purely  Tuscan  city  of  Etruria.  According  to 
Festus  (op.  P.  Duse, s.  v.)  Veia  was  an  Oscan  word,  1 
and  signified  a waggon  (plaustrum);  but  there  is  ! 
nothing  to  show  that  this  was  the  etymology  of  the 
name  of  the  town. 

Among  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  a great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  respecting  the  site  of 
Veii.  Nardini  was  the  first  writer  who  placed  it  at  ' 
the  present  I sola  Fames e,  the  correctness  of  which  1 
view  is  now  universally  admitted.  The  distance  of  that 
spot  n"rthwards  from  Rome  agrees  with  the  distance 
assigned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (1.  c.)  to  Veii, 
namely,  “about  100  stadia,"  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  Tubula  Pent.,  where  it  is  set  down  at  12  miles.  | 
In  Livy,  indeed  (v.  4),  it  is  mentioned  as  being  I 
*•  within  the  20th  milestone  ;*  bnt  this  is  in  a speech 
of  App.  Claudius,  when  the  orator  is  using  round 
numbers,  and  not  solicitous  about  strict  accuracy; 
whilst  the  two  writers  before  cited  are  professedly 
giving  the  exact  distance.  Nor  can  the  authority  of 
Kutrupius  (i.  4),  who  places  Veii  at  18  miles  from  j 
Route,  be  admitted  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  these 
authors,  since  Eutropius  is  notoriously  incorrect  in 
particulars  of  this  description.  There  are  other  cir-  ' 
cumsUncea  which  tend  to  show  that  I sola  Fame se 
is  the  site  of  ancient  Veii.  Thus  the  Tab.  Peuting.  j 
further  indicates  that  the  city  lay  on  the  Via  Cassia. 
Now  following  that  road  for  a distance  of  about  12 
miles  from  Rome,  the  locality  not  only  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  description  of  Dionysius,  but  also 
the  remains  of  city  walls  and  sepulchres,  and  traces 
of  roads  in  various  directions,  have  been  found  there,  f 
Moreover  at  the  same  spot  were  discovered,  in  the  1 
year  1810,  stones  bearing  inscriptions  which  related 
exclusively  to  Veii  and  the  Veieutinea. 

We  know  little  of  the  history  of  Veii  but  what 
concerns  the  wars  it  waged  with  the  Romans.  It  is 
called  by  Eutropius  (i.  20),  “ civitas  antiquissitna 
Italiae  atque  ditissima,”  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  in  a flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  At  that  period  the  Etruscan, 
or  Veientine,  territory  was  separated  from  the  Latin 
by  the  river  Albula,  afterwards  called  Tiberis  ; aud 


consequently  neither  the  Mons  Vatican  us  nor  Jnni- 
culensis  then  belonged  to  the  Romuns.  (Liv.  i.  3.) 
To  the  SW.  of  Rome  it  extended  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  down  to  the  sea,  where  it  contained  some 
Salinae,  or  salt-works,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
(Dionys.  ii.  55.)  The  district  immediately  opposite 
to  Rome  seems  to  have  been  called  Scptem  Pagi  (lb.). 
On  the  N.  of  Rome  the  territory  of  Veii  must  at  one 
time  have  extended  as  far  as  Mount  Soracte,  since 
the  ager  Capenatis  belonged  to  it,  Capena  being  a 
colony  of  Veii  (Cat o,ap.  Sere.  Aen.  vii.  697);  though 
in  the  history  of  the  ware  between  Rome  and  Veii, 
Capena  appears  as  an  independent  city.  [Capkna, 
VoL  I.  p.  504.]  On  the  NW.  it  may  probably  have 
stretched  as  far  as  the  Mons  Ciminos  ; but  here,  as 
well  as  more  to  the  S.,  its  limits  are  uncertain,  and 
all  we  know  is  that  in  the  latter  direction  it  must 
have  been  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Caere.  (Cf. 
Miiller,  Etrusker , ii.  2.  p.  1,  &c.)  The  ager  Veicna 
is  stigmatised  by  Horace  and  others  as  producing  an 
execrable  sort  of  red  wine  (Sat.  ii.  3.  143;  cf.  Pere. 
v.  147  ; Mart.  i.  103.  9,  ii.  53.  4,  &c.).  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  (ii.  54)  that  the  city  was  of  about 
the  same  size  as  Athens,  and  therefore  nearly  as 
large  as  Rome  within  the  walls  of  Servius.  [Roma, 
VoL  IL  p.  756.] 

The  political  constitution  of  Veii,  like  that  of  the 
other  Etruscan  cities,  seems  originally  to  have  been 
republican,  though  probably  aristocratically  repub- 
lican, with  magistrates  annually  elected.  It  was 
perhaps  their  vicinity  to  ambitions  and  aspiring  Rome, 
and  the  constant  ware  which  they  had  to  wage  with 
that  city,  that  induced  the  Veientinea  to  adopt  the 
form  of  an  elective  monarchy,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dissensions  occasioned  by  the  election  of  annual  ma- 
gistrates under  their  original  constitution,  and  thus 
to  be  enabled,  under  a single  leader,  to  act  with  more 
vigour  abroad ; but  this  step  procured  them  the  ill- 
will  of  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy  (Lir.  v. 
1,  cf.  iv.  17).  Monarchy,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  permanent  among  them ; and  we  only 
know  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  their  kings,  as 
Tolumnius  (ift.),  Propertius  (Serv.  Aen.  vii.  697), 
and  Morrius  (lb.  viii.  285). 

Tire  first  time  that  the  Veientes  appear  in  history 
is  in  the  war  which  they  waged  with  Romulus  in 
order  to  avenge  the  capture  of  their  colony,  Fidenae. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Livy,  this  war  was 
terminated  by  one  decisive  battle  in  which  Komniua 
was  victorious  (i.  15);  but  Dionysius  (ii.  54,  seq.) 
speaks  of  two  engagements,  and  represents  the  Ro- 
mans as  gaining  the  second  by  a stratagem.  Both 
these  writers,  however,  agree  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  campaign.  The  loss  of  the  Veientinea 
was  so  terrible,  both  in  the  battle  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent flight,  in  which  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  the  Tiber,  that  they 
were  constrained  to  sue  for  peace.  The  terms  im- 
posed upon  them  by  Romulus  show  the  decisive 
nature  of  his  victory.  They  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render that  part  of  their  territory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  called  Septem  Pagi,  probably  from  its 
containing  seven  villages  ; to  give  up  the  salt-worka 
which  they  possessed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; 
and  to  provide  50  hostages  as  security  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  treaty.  On  these  conditions  they 
obtained  a peace  for  100  years,  with  the  restoration 
of  their  prisoners  ; though  such  of  the  latter  as  pre- 
ferred to  remain  at  Romo  were  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  and  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  The  district  of  Sept  cm  Pagi  thus  acquired 
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p reliably  comprehended  the  Vatican  and  Janicnlan 
lulls,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  5th  Roman  tribe, 
the  Romilia  or  Komulia.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  9.  § 65, 
MAIL}  Paul.  ap.  Fat.  s.  r.  Jiomuiia  Trib.') 

This  peace  seems  to  have  lasted  about  60  or  70  ' 
yearn,  when  war  again  broke  out  between  the  Vei- 
eutines  and  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  this  time  also  on  account  of  Fidenae,  which  ap- 
pears  to  have  become  a Roman  colony  after  its  cap- 
ture by  Romulus.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  Fidenates  during  the 
Roman  struggle  with  Alba.  When  called  to  account, 
they  refused  to  give  any  explanation  of  their  conduct, 
and  procured  the  assistance  of  the  Veientines.  Tullus 
crossed  the  Auio  ( Teterone ) with  a large  army,  and 
the  battle  which  took  place  at  a spot  between  that 
river  and  the  town  of  Fidenae  was  the  moet  obstinate 
and  bloody  which  had  yet  been  recorded  in  the  Roman 
annals.  Tullus,  however,  gained  a signal  victory 
over  the  Fidenatee  and  their  allies  the  Veientines. 
The  battle  is  remarkable  for  the  vows  made  by  Tul- 
lus, of  twelve  Salian  priests,  and  of  temples  to  Pavor 
and  Pallor.  These  were  the  second  set  of  Saltans, 
or  those  attached  to  the  worship  of  Quirinus  [cf. 
Roma,  p.  829];  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  vow 
will  be  perceived  when  we  consider  that  the  Fidcnates, 
in  their  answer  to  the  Romans,  had  asserted  that  all 
their  engagements  towards  Rome  had  expired  on  the 
death  of  that  deified  hero.  (Liv.  L 27 ; Dionys.  iii. 
23,  sqq.) 

The  war  was  renewed  under  Ancus  Mardus  by 
forays  ou  both  sides,  which,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  begun  by  the  Veientines.  Ancus  overthrew 
them  in  two  pitched  battles,  the  last  of  which  was 
decisive.  The  Veientines  were  obliged  to  surrender 
all  the  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  called 
the  Silva  Mae&ia.  The  Roman  dominion  was  now 
extended  as  far  as  the  sea ; and  in  order  to  secure 
these  conquests,  Ancus  founded  the  colony  of  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Liv.  L 33 ; Dionjs. 
iiL  41.) 

The  next  time  that  wc  find  the  Veientines  in  col- 
lision with  Rome,  they  bad  to  contend  with  a leader 
of  their  own  nation.  L.  Tarquinios,  an  emigrant 
from  Tarquinii  to  Rome,  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  of  Ancus  Marcias  against  Veii,  and  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  Roman  sovereignty.  The 
Veientines,  however,  on  this  occasion  did  not  stand 
alone,  but  were  assisted  by  the  other  Etm&can  cities, 
who  complained  of  insults  and  injuries  received  from 
Tarquin.  The  Veientines,  as  usual,  were  discomfited, 
nnd  so  thoroughly,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  leave 
their  city,  but  were  the  helpless  spectators  of  the 
devastation  committed  on  their  lands  by  the  Romans. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  Tarquin**  brilliant  vic- 
tory at  Fret  us,  which  enabled  him  to  claim  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Etruria,  leaving,  however,  the  differ- 
ent cities  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  rights  and 
privileges.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Tarquin  is 
said  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  the  institution  of 
the  twelve  lictors  and  their  fasces,  emblems  of  the 
servitude  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  as  well 
as  the  other  Etruscan  insignia  of  royalty.  (Dionys. 
iii.  57;  Flor.  i.  5.)  It  should  be  observed  that  on 
this  subject  the  accounts  are  very  various  ; and  some 
have  even  doubled  the  whole  story  of  this  Etruscan 
conquest,  because  Livy  does  not  mention  it.  That 
historian,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  tbe  resumption 
of  the  war  under  Servius  Tullius,  includes  the  other 
Etruscans  with  the  Veientines,  as  parties  to  the  truce 
which  had  expired  (“  bellum  cum  Veientibua  (jam 
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enim  indutiae  exierant)  aliUrptc  EtrtucU  suinptuin,” 

i.  42),  although  the  Etruscans  had  not  been  con- 
cerned in  the  last  Veientine  war  he  hod  recorded. 
(Cf.  Dionys.  iv.  27.)  This  war  under  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  lost  waged  with  the  Veientines  during  the 
regal  period  of  Rome. 

When  the  second  Tarquin  was  expelled  from  Rome, 
the  Etruscans  endeavoured  to  restore  him.  Veii  and 
Tarquinii  were  the  two  most  forward  cities  in  the 
league  formed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  battle, 
which  took  place  near  the  Silvia  Arsis,  was  bloody 
but  indecisive,  though  the  Romans  claimed  a dubious 
victory.  But  the  Etruscans  having  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Porsena,  Lars  of  Clusium,  the  Romans 
were  completely  worsted,  and,  at  the  peace  which 
ensued,  were  compelled  to  restore  to  the  Veientines 
all  the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from  them 
by  Romulus  and  Ancus  Marcias.  This,  however, 
Porsena  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  the  Romans, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  they  had 
displayed  towards  tbe  remnant  of  the  Etruscan  army 
after  the  defeat  of  his  son  Aruns  at  Aricia.  (Liv.  ii. 
6 — 15;  Dionys.  v.  14,  sqq.;  Plut.  PuU.  19.) 

The  Veientines  could  ill  brook  being  deprived  of 
this  territory;  but,  whilst  the  influence  of  Porsena  and 
his  family  prevailed  in  the  Etruscan  League,  they  re- 
mained quiet.  After  his  death  the  war  again  broke  out, 

ii.  c.  483.  For  a year  or  two  it  was  a kind  of  border 
warfare  characterised  by  mutual  depredations.  But  in 
u.c.  48 1 , after  a general  congress  of  the  Etruscans,  a 
great  number  of  volunteers  joined  the  Veientines,  and 
matters  began  to  assume  a more  serious  aspect.  In 
the  first  encounters  the  Romans  were  unsuccessful, 
chiefly  through  a mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  They  seem 
to  have  been  disheartened  by  their  ill  success  ; their 
army  was  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Veientines, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  decline  an  engagement.  But 
the  insults  of  the  enemy  incensed  the  Roman  soldiery 
to  such  a degree  that  they  insisted  on  being  led  to 
hattle.  The  contest  was  long  and  bloody.  The 
Etruscans  at  one  time  were  in  possession  of  the  Ro- 
man comp ; but  it  was  recovered  by  the  valour  of 
Titus  Siccius.  The  Romans  lost  a vast  number  of 
officers,  amongst  whom  were  the  consul  Manlius, 
Q.  Fahius,  who  had  been  twice  consul,  together 
with  many  tribunes  and  centurions.  It  was  a 
drawn  hattle;  yet  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory, 
because  during  the  night  the  Etruscans  abandoned 
their  camp,  which  was  sacked  by  the  Romans  on  the 
following  day.  But  the  surviving  consul,  M.  Fahius 
Vilmlanus,  on  his  return  to  Koine,  refused  a triumph, 
and  abdicated  his  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  wits 
prevented  from  discharging  by  the  severity  of  his 
wounds.  (Dionys.  ix.  5,  sqq.;  Liv.  ii.  42 — 47.) 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Veientines,  finding  that  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  Romans  in  the  open 
field,  adopted  a most  annoying  system  of  warfare. 
When  the  Roman  army  appeared,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  within  their  walls;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  legions  retired,  than  they  came  forth  and  scoured 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  The 
Fabian  family,  which  had  given  so  many  consuls  to 
Rome,  and  which  hod  token  so  prominent  a port  in 
tho  late  war,  now  came  forward  and  offered  to  re- 
lieve the  commonwealth  from  this  harassing  annoy- 
ance. The  whole  family  appeared  before  the  senate, 
and  by  the  mouth  of  their  chief,  Caeso  Fahius,  then 
consul  for  the  third  time,  declared,  that,  as  a con- 
tinual rather  than  a large  guard  was  required  for 
the  Veientine  war,  they  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  duty  and  to  maintain  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
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name,  without  Calling  upon  the  state  for  either  sol- 
diers or  money.  The  senate  thankfully  accepted 
the  offer.  On  the  following  morning  306  Fabii  met 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  consul’s  house.  As  they 
passed  through  the  city  to  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination, they  stopped  at  the  capitol  and  offered  up 
vows  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
Then  they  passed  out  of  Rome  by  the  right  arch  of 
the  Porta  Carmen  talis,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
river  Creme  ra,  where  there  was  a spot  that  seemed 
adapted  by  nature  as  a fortress  for  their  little  gar- 
rison. It  appears,  however,  that  the  Fabii  were 
accompanied  by  their  clients  and  adherents,  and 
the  whole  band  probably  amounted  to  3000  or  4000. 
(Dionys.  i*.  15;  P.  Diac.  ».  v.  Scelerata  Porta.) 
The  place  which  they  chose  as  the  station  of  their 
garrison  was  a precipitous  hill  which  seemed  to 
have  been  cut  and  isolated  by  art;  and  they  further 
strengthened  it  with  entrenchments  and  towers. 
The  spot  has  been  identified  with  great  probability 
by  Xardini,  and  subsequently  by  other  topographers, 
with  a precipitous  hill  about  6 miles  from  Rome,  on 
the  left  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  where  it  is  traversed 
by  the  Cremera  (now  the  Vakha),  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  stream.  It  ia  the  height  which 
commands  the  present  Osteria  della  Valchetta. 
(Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma , vol.  iii.  p.  399;  Dennis, 
JCtruria,  vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

The  position  here  taken  up  by  the  Fabii  not  only 
enabled  them  to  put  a complete  stop  to  the  ma- 
rauding expeditions  of  the  Veientines,  but  even  to 
commit  depredations  themselves  on  the  territory  of 
Veit.  The  Veientines  having  made  many  vain  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  them,  at  length  implored  the 
succour  of  the  Etruscans;  but  the  Fabii  on  their 
side  were  supported  by  a consular  army  under  Ae- 
miliua,  and  the  Veientines  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated. This  success  rendered  the  Fabii  still  more 
enterprising.  After  occupying  their  fortress  two 
years  with  impunity  they  began  to  extend  their 
excursions ; and  the  Veientines  on  their  side 
sought  to  draw  them  onwards,  in  which  they  at 
length  succeeded.  By  a feigned  flight,  they  en- 
ticed the  Fabii  into  an  ambuscade  and  slew  them, 
13th  Feb.  b.c.  476.  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  195,  aqq.;  Lir. 
ii.  48 — 50;  Dionya.  ix.  16—19;  Floras,  i.  12,  Ac.) 

Elated  with  this  success,  the  Veientines,  united 
with  the  Etruscans,  now  marched  towards  Rome 
and  pitched  their  camp  on  the  Janicnlan  bill,  at  a 
distance  of  only  6 stadia  from  the  city.  Thence  pass- 
ing the  Tiber,  they  penetrated  a a far  as  the  ancient 
temple  of  Hope,  which  stood  near  the  modern  Porta 
Magfjiort.  Here  an  indecisive  action  took  place, 
which  was  renewed  at  the  Porta  Collina  with  the 
same  result;  but  two  engagements  of  a more  de- 
cisive character  on  the  Janicnlan  hill  obliged  the 
allied  army  to  retreat.  In  the  following  year  the 
Veientines  allied  themselves  with  the  Sabines,  but 
were  completely  defeated  under  the  walls  of  their 
own  city  by  tie  consul  Pub.  Valerius.  The  war 
was  brought  to  a termination  in  the  following  year, 
in  the  consulship  of  C.  Manlius,  who  concluded  with 
them  a trace  of  40  years,  the  Veientines  engaging 
to  pay  a tribute  in  corn  and  money.  (Liv.  ii. 
51 — 54;  Dionys.  ix.  23,  sqq.) 

But  such  terms  were  merely  nominal,  and  in  a 
few  years  hostilities  were  renewed.  We  hear  of 
some  forays  made  by  the  Veientines  in  b.  c.  442 
(Liv.  iv.  1);  but  there  was  no  regular  war  till 
seven  years  later,  when  the  Veientines,  who  were  at 
that  time  governed  by  Lars,  or  King,  Tolumnius, 
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excited  the  Roman  colony  Fidenao  to  rebel ; and  in 
order  completely  to  compromise  the  Fidenates,  To- 
lumniua  ordered  them  to  slay  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors who  had  been  despatched  to  demand  an 
explanation.  Both  sides  flew  to  arms;  one  or  two 
obstinate  engagements  ensued;  but  the  allies  who 
had  been  joined  by  the  Falisci  also,  were  overthrown 
in  a decisive  battle  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  in 
which  Tolumnins  was  killed  by  the  Roman  military 
tribune,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  ir.  17 — 19; 
cf.  Propert  iv.  10.  22,  sqq.) 

Three  years  afterwards,  Rome  being  afflicted  with 
a severe  pestilence,  the  Veienlines  and  Fidenates 
were  emboldened  to  march  upon  it,  and  encamped 
before  the  Porta  Collina ; but  on  the  appearance  of 
a Roman  army  under  the  dictator  Aldus  Scrvilius, 
they  retreated.  Servilius  having  pnrsned  and  routed 
them  near  Nomentum,  marched  to  Fidenae,  which 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  by  means  of  a 
cuniculus  or  mine.  (Liv.  iv.  22.) 

Although  the  Veientines  obtained  a trace  after 
this  event,  yet  they  soon  violated  it,  and  began  to 
commit  depredations  in  the  Roman  territory,  b.  c. 
427;  and  even  defeated  a Roman  army  whose  ope- 
rations had  been  paralysed  through  the  dissensions 
cf  the  three  military  tribunes  who  commanded  it. 
The  Fidenates  now  rose  and  massacred  all  the  Ro- 
man colonists,  and  again  allied  themselves  with  the 
Veientines,  who  had  also  enlisted  a great  number 
of  Etruscan  volunteers  in  their  service.  These 
events  occasioned  great  alarm  at  Rome.  Mamercus 
Aemiliua  was  created  dictator,  and,  marching  against 
the  enemy,  encamped  in  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber.  Between 
this  spot  and  Fidenae  a desperate  battle  was  fought: 
stratagems  were  employed  on  both  sides;  but  at 
length  the  allies  were  completely  defeated,  and  the 
Romans  entered  the  gates  of  Fidenae  along  with  the 
flying  enemy.  The  city  was  sacked  and  destroyed 
and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  Romans  granted  the  Veientines  a trace 
of  20  years.  (Liv.  iv.  31 — 35.) 

At  the  expiration  of  this  trace,  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  subdue  Veii,  as  they  bad  done  Fidenae, 
and  it  was  besieged  by  an  army  commanded  by  six: 
military  tribunes.  At  this  news  the  national  as- 
sembly of  the  Etruscans  met  at  the  fane  of  Vol- 
tnmna,  to  consider  what  course  they  should  pursue. 
The  Veientines  bad  again  resorted  to  the  regal 
form  of  government;  but  unfortunately  the  person 
whom  they  elected  for  their  king,  though  rich  and 
powerful,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
Etruscan  nation  by  his  oppressions  and  imperious 
manners,  but  especially  by  his  having  hindered  the 
performance  of  certain  sacred  games.  The  Etrus- 
cans consequently  declared  that,  unless  he  was  de- 
posed, they  should  afford  the  Veientines  no  assist- 
ance. But  the  latter  were  afraid  to  adopt  this 
resolution,  and  thus  they  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  Nevertheless,  they  contrived  to  prolong  the 
siege  for  a period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the 
Romans  were  several  times  discomfited.  It  ia 
worthy  of  remark  that  it  was  during  this  siege  that 
the  Roman  soldiers,  being  obliged  to  pass  the  winter 
out  of  Rome,  first  received  a fixed  regular  stipend. 
The  Capenates,  the  Falisci,  and  the  Tarquiuienses  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  city. 

The  length  of  the  siege  had  begun  to  weary 
the  Romans,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  the 
means  of  its  capture  was  suggested  by  an  extraordi- 
nary portent.  The  waters  of  Lake  Albanus  swelled 
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to  such  an  extent  that  they  threatened  to  inundate 
the  surrounding  country.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was 
consulted  on  the  ocraaion,  and  the  response  involved 
not  only  the  immediate  subject  of  the  application, 
but  also  the  remoter  one  of  the  capture  of  Veit 
According  to  the  voice  from  the  sacred  tripod,  that 
city  would  be  taken  when  the  waters  of  the  lake 
were  made  to  flow  off  without  running  directly 
into  the  sea;  and  the  prophecy  was  confirmed  by 
the  revelation  of  a Vcientine  haruspex  made  during 
the  interval  of  the  embassy  to  Delphi.  All  that  we 
can  infer  from  this  narrative  is  that  the  formation  of 
the  emissary  for  draining  the  Alban  lake  was  con- 
temporary with  the  siege  of  Veii  [cf.  Alb  ax  us  La- 
ws, VoL  I.  p.  29] : the  rest  must  be  referred  to 
the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  ascribe  every  great 
event  to  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  for  we  have 
already  seen  that  Fidenae  was  captured  by  means 
of  a cuniculus,  a fact  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  valid  reason  to  doubt,  and  therefore  the  emis- 
sary of  tike  lake  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  first 
suggested  to  the  Homans  the  method  of  taking  a 
city  by  mine. 

The  honour  of  executing  this  project  was  re- 
served for  the  dictator  M.  Furiua  Camillus.  For- 
tune seemed  to  have  entirely  deserted  the  Veicn- 
tines;  for  though  the  pleading  of  the  Capenatcs 
and  Falisci  on  their  behalf  had  made  some  impres- 
siirti  on  the  national  assembly  of  the  Etruscans,  their 
attention  was  diverted  in  another  direction  by  a 
sudden  irruption  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  Mean- 
while Camillus,  having  defeated  Botne  bodies  of 
troops  who  endeavoured  to  relieve  Veii,  erected  a 
line  of  forts  around  it,  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country,  and  appointed  some 
corps  of  miners  to  work  continually  at  the  cunicu- 
lus.  When  the  mine  was  completed,  he  ordered  a 
picked  body  of  his  most  valiant  soldiers  to  penetrate 
through  it,  whilst  he  himself  diverted  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  by  feigned  attacks  in  different 
quarters.  So  skilfully  had  the  mine  been  directed 
that  the  troops  who  entered  it  emerged  in  the  temple 
of  Jano  itself,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  citadel. 
The  soldiers  who  guarded  the  walls  were  thus  taken 
in  the  rear;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  city 
soon  filled  with  Homans.  A dreadful  massacre  en- 
sued ; the  town  was  sacked,  and  those  citizens  who 
had  escaped  the  sword  were  sold  into  slavery.  The 
image  of  Juno,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Veii,  was  car- 
ried to  Home  and  pompously  installed  on  Mount 
Aventine,  where  a magnificent  temple  was  erected 
to  her,  which  lasted  till  the  abolition  of  paganism. 
(Liv.  v.  8,  12,  13,  15— 22;  Cic.  Dxv.  i.  44,  ii.  32; 
l*lut.  Cam.  5,  sq.;  Flor.  L 12.) 

Veii  was  captured  in  the  year  396  b.  c.  Its 
territory  was  divided  among  the  citizens  of  Home 
at  the  rate  of  seven  jugera  per  head.  A great  de- 
bate arose  between  the  senate  and  the  people  whether 
Veii  should  be  repopulated  by  Homan  citizens,  and 
thus  made  a)  it  were  a second  capital;  but  at  the 
persuasion  of  Camillus  the  project  was  abandoned. 
Dut  though  the  city  w*s  deserted,  its  buildings  were 
not  destroyed,  as  is  shown  by  several  facta.  Thus, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Aliia  and  the  taking  of  Home 
by  the  Gauls,  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans  retired 
to  Veii  and  fortified  themselves  there;  and  when 
the  Gauls  were  expelled,  the  question  was  mooted 
whether  Rome,  which  had  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
should  be  abandoned,  and  Veii  converted  into  a new 
capital.  Hut  the  eloqnence  of  Camillas  again  de- 
cided the  Homans  for  the  negative,  and  the  question 
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was  set  at  rest  for  ever.  This  took  place  in  n.  c. 
389.  Some  refractory  citizens,  however,  who  dis- 
liked the  trouble  of  rebuilding  their  own  houses  at 
Home,  took  refuge  in  the  empty  ones  of  Veii,  and 
set  at  nought  a senatusconsultum  ordering  them 
to  return;  but  they  were  at  length  compelled 
to  come  back  by  a decree  of  capital  punishment 
against  those  who  remained  at  Veii  beyond  a day 
prescribed.  (Liv.  t.  49,  sqq.,  vi.  4.) 

From  this  time  Veii  was  completely  deserted  and 
went  gradually  to  decay.  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xvi.  9) 
speaks  of  the  measuring  of  the  Veientine  territory  fur 
distribution ; and  it  was  probably  divided  by  Caesar 
among  his  soldiers  in  b.  c.  45.  (Plot.  Cat*.  57.) 
Propertius  also  describes  its  walls  as  existing  in  his 
time;  but  the  space  within  consisted  of  fields  where 
the  shepherd  fed  his  flock,  and  which  were  then  under 
the  operation  of  the  decern peda  (iv.  10.  29).  It  is, 
however,  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  this  chronology, 
unless  there  were  two  distributions.  Caesar  also 
appears  to  have  planted  a colony  at  the  ancient  city, 
and  thus  arose  the  second,  or  Roman,  Veii,  which 
seems  to  have  been  considerable  enough  to  sustain 
an  assault  during  the  wars  of  the  triumvirs.  The 
inhabitants  were  again  dispersed,  and  the  colony 
was  not  re-erected  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Augustas,  when  it  assumed  the  name  of  muni- 
cipium  Augustum  Veiens,  as  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions. (Cf.  Auct.  de  Coloniis.)  When  Floras,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  asserts  (i.  1 2)  that 
scarcely  a vestige  remained  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Veii  once  stood,  he  either  writes  with  great  careless- 
ness or  is  alluding  to  the  ancient  and  Etruscan  Veii. 
The  existence  of  the  municipinm  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  is  attested  by  several  monu- 
ments discovered  in  its  ruins;  and  some  inscriptions 
also  found  there  show  that  it  was  in  existence  at  least 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  Tbo 
monuments  alluded  to  consist  partly  of  sculptures 
relating  to  thoee  emperors  and  their  families,  and 
partly  of  inscriptions.  Amongst  the  latter  the 
moat  important  is  now  preserved  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum  at  Home,  recording  the  admission  of  Caios 
Julius  Gelotes,  a freedman  of  Augustus,  to  the 
office  of  an  Augustalis,  by  tho  centumviri  of  Veii. 
It  is  dated  in  the  consulship  of  Gaetulicus  and 
Calvisius  Sabinas,  a.  u.  C.  7?9=b.  c.  26,  or  the 
13th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  is  published 
by  Fabretti  (Jtucr.  p.  170),  but  more  correctly  from 
tlte  original  by  Nibby  in  his  Dintorni  di  Rama  (vol. 
iii.  p.  409).  The  accents  are  worthy  of  note.  Among 
the  centumvirs  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  this 
decree  are  those  of  two  of  the  Tarquitian  family, 
namely,  M.  Tarquitins  Satuniinua  and  T.  Tar- 
quitius  Rufus.  This  family,  which  produced  a cele- 
brated writer  on  Etruscan  divination  (Macrob.  Sat. 
iii.  7),  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Veii  and  to  have 
enjoyed  considerable  importance  there,  as  two  other 
inscriptions  relating  to  it  have  been  discovered. 
One  of  these  records  the  restoration  of  a statue 
erected  in  honour  of  M.  Turquitius  Sntumiuus  by 
the  22nd  Legion;  the  other  is  a tablet  of  Tarquitia 
Prisca  dedicated  to  her  husband  M.  Saenius  Mar- 
cel lua.  (Nibby,  lb.  p.  410,  sq.)  The  family  of 
Prise  us  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gens  Tar- 
quitia. One  of  these  was  the  accuser  of  StatiJius 
Taurus  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  was  himself 
condemned  under  the  law  of  reprtundat  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  59,  xiv.  44.) 
There  are  various  coins  of  the  Tarquitii.  (Eckbel, 
D.  N.  V.  p.  322.)  After  the  era  of  Constantine 
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we  hare  no  notice*  of  Vcii  except  in  tlie  Tab.  Pea- 
tiiigeriana  and  the  Geographer  of  Kaveuna.  It 
was  probably  destroyed  hy  the  Lombards.  At  the 
beginning:  of  the  llth  century  a castle  was  erected 
on  the  precipitous  and  isolated  hill  on  the  S.  side 
of  Veii,  which  was  called  la  l sola,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  I tola  Fa  mete. 

Sir  William  Cell  was  the  first  who  gave  an  exact 
plan  of  Vcii  in  the  Memorie  del/ Zstitutn  (Fa sc.  i.), 
and  afterwards  in  his  Topography  of  Rome  and  ilt 
1 ’trinity.  He  traced  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  were  composed  of  irregular  quadrilateral 
masses  of  the  local  tufa,  some  of  which  were  from  9 
Jo  1 1 feet  in  length.  Mr.  Dennis,  however,  failed  to 
discover  any  traces  of  them  ( Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  1 5),  and 
describee  the  stone  used  in  the  fortifications  of  Veii, 
as  being  cut  into  smaller  pieces  than  usual  in  other 
Etruscan  cities.  These  remains,  which  are  princi- 
pally to  be  traced  in  the  N.  and  E.,  as  well  as  the 
streams  and  the  outline  of  the  cliffs,  determine  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  a manner  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. They  give  a circumference  of  about  7 miles, 
which  agree*  with  the  account  of  Dionysius,  before 
referred  to,  when  he  compare*  the  site  of  Veii  with 
that  of  Athena.  It  has  been  debated  whether  the 
isolated  rock,  called  the  /tola  Famett,  formed  part  of 
the  city.  Nibby  (Dinlomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  424)  and  other* 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  arx  or  citadel.  On 
the  other  hand  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Dennis 
hold  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  ; and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
latter  (vol.  i.  p.  42,  note  5)  appear  decisive  ; namely, 
1,  the  I tola  is  separated  from  the  city  by  a deep 
glen,  so  that,  had  it  been  the  citadel,  Camillus  hy 
it*  capture  would  not  have  obtained  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  town,  as  we  learn  from  Livy’s  narrative, 
before  referred  to,  that  he  did  : 2,  the  remains  of 
Etruscan  tombs  on  the  /tola  show  that  it  must  have 
been  a cemetery,  and  consequently  without  the  walls. 
Tbe  two  authorities  last  cited  identify  tho  citadel 
with  the  hill  now  called  the  Piazza  d Armi  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  town,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  stream  called  Fotto  de'  due  Fotti 
with  that  called  Fotto  di  FormeUo.  These  two 
streams  traverse  the  southern  and  eastern  boun- 
daries of  ancient  Veii.  The  latter  of  these  streams, 
or  Fotto  di  FormeUo,  ia  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
Cremera.  The  other  rivulet  rise*  at  Iai  Tvrretta, 
about  12  mile*  from  Rome.  Near  Veii  it  forma  a fine 
cataract,  precipitating  itself  over  a rock  about  80 
feet  high.  From  this  spot  it  runs  in  a deep  channel 
among  precipice*,  and  separates  the  /tola  from  the 
rest  of  Veii.  It- then  receives  the  Rico  del  Pino  or 
della  Storla,  whence  its  name  of  Fotto  de  dm  Fotti. 
After  joining  the  Fotto  di  FormeUo,  or  Cremera, 
the  united  stream  is  now  called  Ixi  Vale  a,  and 
falls  into  the  Tiber  about  6 miles  from  Rome,  near 
the  Via  Flaminia. 

Topographer*  have  discovered  9 gates,  to  which 
they  have  assigned  imaginary  name*  from  loral  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
exact  sites  of  these  gate*  without  the  assistance  of 
• plan,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
enumerating  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur, 
premising  only  that  all  writers  do  not  call  them 
alike.  The  westernmost  gate,  called  the  Porto  de' 
Sette  Pagi,  from  its  being  supposed  to  have  let!  to  the 
district  called  the  Septem  Pagi,  i*  situated  near  the 
Ponte  dell  I tola.  Then  proceeding  round  the  S.  side 
of  the  city,  the  next  gate  occurs  near  the  Fotto  dell' 
Itola;  and,  from  its  trading  to  the  rock  of  /tola,  which, 
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as  we  Imve  scon,  was  thought  by  some  topographer* 
to  be  the  aucicnt  citadel,  lias  been  called  the  Porta 
dell'  A roe.  The  next  gate  on  the  E.  is  the  Porta 
Can i pawi ; and  after  that,  by  the  Piazza  d Armi,  i* 
the  Porta  Fidenate.  Near  this  spot  was  discovered,  in 
1840,  the  curious  staircase  called  La  ScaleUa.  Only 
eight  step*  of  uncemented  masonry,  seated  high  in  the 
cliff,  remain,  the  lower  part  having  fallen  with  the 
cliff.  Afrer  passing  the  Piazza  d A rmi , in  travereiug 
the  northern  side  of  die  city  by  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  the  gate*  occur  in  the  following  order  : the 
Porta  di  PUtra  Pertuta ; the  Porta  delle  Are 
Muzie  ; the  Porta  Capenate ; the  Porta  del  Colom- 
bario,  so  named  from  the  columburiunt  near  it ; 
and  lastly  the  Porta  Sutrina,  not  far  from  the  Ponte 
di  FormeUo. 

The  Municipium  Yeiens,  which  succeeded  the 
ancient  town,  wan  undoubtedly  smaller  ; for  Roman 
sepulchres  and  columbaria,  which  must  have  been 
outside  the  Municipium,  have  been  discovered  within 
the  walls  of  Etruscan  Veii.  It  was  perhaps  not 
more  than  2 miles  in  circumference.  On  the  spot 
probably  occupied  by  the  Forum,  were  discovered 
the  colossal  heads  of  Augustua  and  Tiberius,  and 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  Utter,  crowned  with  onk 
and  in  a silting  posture,  which  are  now  in  the  Vati- 
can, in  the  corridor  of  die  Muteo  Chiaramontc. 
Several  other  fragments  of  statues  have  been  found, 
as  well  as  24  marble  columns,  12  of  which  now 
adorn  the  Piazza  Colonna  at  Rome,  und  the  rest  are 
employed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  iu  die  new 
Basilica  of  St,  Paul. 

The  remains  of  Etruscan  Veii  are  portions  of  the 
walls,  the  bridge  near  the  Porta  di  J’ietra  Pertuta , 
the  bridge,  or  tunnel,  culled  Ponte  Sodo,  and  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  grottoes.  Of  the  walla  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  remains  of  the  bridge  consist 
of  a piece  of  wall  about  20  feet  wide  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  seems  to  have  formed  die  pier 
from  which  the  arch  sprung,  and  some  large  blocks 
of  hewn  tufo  which  lie  in  the  water.  The  piers  of 
the  bridge  called  Ponte  FormeUo  are  also  possibly 
Etruscan,  but  the  arch  is  of  Roman  brickwork.  The 
Ponte  Sodo  is  a tunnel  in  the  rock  through  which 
tlie  stream  Hows.  Nibby  (fimtomi,  vol  iii.  p.  483), 
describes  it  as  70  feet  long,  20  wide,  and  15  high  : 
but  Mr.  Denuis,  who  waded  through  it,  says  that  it 
is  240  feet  long,  12  to  15  wide  and  nearly  20  high 
( Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  14).  It  is  in  ail  probability  an 
Etruscan  excavation,  or  has  at  all  events  been  enlarged 
by  art.  An  ancient  road  ran  over  it  ; and  from  above 
it  is  scarcely  visible.  No  trace  remains  of  the  cuni- 
culua  of  Camilla*.  The  vicinity  of  Veii  abound* 
with  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  sepulchral 
tumuli,  some  of  which  are  Roman.  Among  the 
tomb*  is  a very  remarkable  one,  discovered  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  and  still  open  to  inspection.  It 
consists  of  a long  passage  in  the  tumulus,  or  innund, 
called  Poggio  Michele,  leading  to  a door  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mound,  and  guarded  at  each  eud  by  sculp- 
tured lions.  This  is  the  entrance  to  a low  daik 
chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  rork,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  painting*  of  the  most  grotesque 
character,  consisting  of  horses,  men,  sphinxes,  dog*, 
leopards,  &c.  On  either  side  a bench  of  rock,  about 
2)  feet  high,  projects  from  the  wall,  on  each  of 
which,  when  the  tomb  was  first  opened,  a skeleton 
reported  ; but  these  soon  crumbled  into  dust.  One 
of  them,  from  the  aims  lying  near,  was  the  remains 
of  a warrior  ; the  other  skeleton  was  probably  that  of 
his  wife.  On  tbe  floor  were  large  jars  containing 
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hu'nan  ashes,  and  also  several  small  vases  of  the 
most  archaic  Etruscan  pottery.  Within  was  another 
smaller  chamber  also  containing  cinerary  urns.  A 
complete  description  of  this  remarkable  sepulchre  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Dennis’s  Etruria  (vol.  i.  ch.  2). 

For  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Veil  the  follow- 
ing works  may  be  consulted  ; Nibby,  IHtUomi  di 
Jiuma , vol.  iii.t  and  Viaggio  A ntiguario,  vol.  i.  ; 
Canina,  L'antica  Cittd  di  Veji  descritta  ; Abel  -n. 
A/ittelitalien ; Mtillcr,  Etrusker  ; Sir  W.  Gell, 
Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity;  Dennis,  Cities 
and  Cemeteries  of  Etruria.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VELATODURUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Vwontio  (Besan$on) 
to  Kpamanduodurum  (Afandcurt)  xxii.  from  Be- 
tanqtm  and  xii.  from  Afandeure.  But  these  two 
numbers  exceed  the  distance  between  Besanqon 
mid  Afandeure.  The  termination  durum  set  ms  to 
show  that  Velatodnrum  was  on  a stream  ; and 
D'Anville  conjectures  that  it  is  near  Clereval  on  the  ; 
Doubs,  where  there  is  a place  named  Pont^pierre. 
But  this  is  merely  a guess.  [Epamaxduodij- 
kum.]  [G.  L.] 

VELAUNI,  a people  mentioned  in  the  Trophy  of 
the  Alps  (Plin.  lii.  20),  between  tiie  Nerusii  and 
Suetri.  If  the  geographical  position  of  these  people 
corresponds  to  their  position  in  Pliny's  list  of  tribes, 
wo  know  in  a general  way  where  to  place  them. 
[Nnttnn ; Suktri.]  [G.  L.] 

VELDIDENA,  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Rhaetia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Genua, 
and  on  the  rood  leading  from  Tridentum  to  Augusta 
Vindelicorum.  (/t.  AnL  pti.  258,  259,  275,  280.) 
According  to  coins  which  have  been  found  on  its 
site,  it  was  made  a Roman  colony  with  the  surname 
Augusta.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  convent  i 
of  Wilden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fnspruck,  on  1 
the  little  river  SiAL  (See  Roechmann,  Veldidena 
Urhs  antiguissima  August*  Colonia,  Ulm,  1744, 
4to.)  [L.  S.] 

V RLE  I A ( Eth . Veleias,  fitis : Ra.  near  Afonte- 
polo ),  a town  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  about  20  miles  S.  of  Placentia 
(Piactma),  in  the  hills  which  form  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Apennines.  The  Veleiates  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  Ligurian  tribes;  and  in  another  pas- 
sage he  speaks  of  “ oppidnm  Veleiatium,"  which  was 
remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  some  of  its  inhabitants 
(aril.  49.  s.  50).  He  there  describes  it  as  situated 
“ circa  Placentiam  in  oollibua,"  but  its  precise  site 
was  unknown  until  its  remains  were  discovered  in 
1760.  From  the  mode  in  which  these  are  bnried. 
it  seems  certain  that  the  town  was  overwhelmed  by 
a vast  landslip  from  the  neighbouring  mountain. 
Systematic  excavations  on  the  spot,  which  have  been 
curried  on  since  1760,  have  brought  to  light  several 
buildings  of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  amphi- 
theatre, a basilica,  the  forum,  and  several  temples: 
and  the  great  number  of  bronze  ornament#  and  im- 
plements of  a domestic  kind,  as  well  as  statues, 
busts,  Ac.,  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot, 
have  given  celebrity  to  Veleia  as  the  Pompeii  of 
Northern  Italy.  Unfo^nrmtely  the  great  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  mass  has  ciushed  in  the  build- 
ings, so  that  all  the  upper  part  of  them  is  destroyed, 
and  the  larger  stntues  liuve  suffered  severely  from  the 
same  cause.  The  inscriptions  found  there  attest  that 
Veleia  was  a flourishing  municipal  town  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these  is  of 
peculiar  interest  as  containing  a detailed  account  of 
the  investment  of  a large  sum  of  money  by  the  em- 
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peror  Trajan  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a number  of  poor  children  of  both  eexes. 
This  remarkable  document  contains  the  names  of 
numerous  farms  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Veleia,  and  shows  that  that  town  was  the  capital 
of  an  extensive  territory  (probably  the  same  once  held 
by  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Veleiates)  which  was 
divided  into  a number  of  Pagi,  or  rural  districts. 
The  names  both  of  these  and  of  the  various  “ fundi " 
or  farms  noticed  are  almost  uniformly  of  Roman 
origin, — thus  affording  a remarkable  proof  how 
completely  this  district  had  been  Romanised  before 
the  priod  in  question.  The  Tabula  Alimentaria 
Trajana,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  been  re- 
peatedly published,  and  illustrated  with  a profusion 
of  learning,  especially  by  De  Lama  ( Tavola  Alimen- 
taria Veleiate  detta  Trajana , 4to,  Parma,  1819.) 
A description  of  the  rains  and  antiquities  has  been 
published  by  Antolini  {Le  Rorine  di  Veleja, , Milano, 
1819).  The  coins  found  at  Veleia  are  very  numerous, 
but  none  of  them  later  than  the  time  of  Probus  : 
whence  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  the  catastrophe 
which  buried  the  city  occurred  in  the  reign  of  that 
emperor.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VELIA  (OiWAia,  or  OWAeia,  Ptol.  it  6.  § 65), 
a town  of  the  Caristi  in  Hispania  Tarrmconensis,  on 
the  mail  from  Pompelo  to  Asturica  (/tin.  Ant.  p. 
454,  where  it  is  called  Beleia).  (Cf.  Plin.  iii.  3.  a. 
4;  Geogr.  R»v.  iv.  45.)  Variously  identified  with 
Fiona.  Bemedo,  and  YruHa.  [T.  H.  D.J 

VELIA  ( T^Aiy  or  ’EA«a  : Eth.  'TeA^rrjr  or 
’EAfdrrjt,  Veliensis:  Caste  If  a Mart  della  Brueeajj 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  Greek  colonics  in  South- 
ern Italy,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  about  midway  between  Posidonia  and  Pyxua. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  correct 
form  of  the  name.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally called  Hyele  ("iVAn),  but  was  in  his  day  called 
Elea  ( ’EAf'a),  and  Diogenes  I*aertius  also  says  that 
it  was  at  first  called  Hyele  and  afterwards  Elea. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  252;  Diog.  Luert.  ix.  5.  § 28;  Steph. 
B.  e.  v.)  But  it  is  certain  from  the  evidence  of  its 
coins,  which  uniformly  bear  the  legends  ’TEAH  and 
'TEAHTflN,  that  the  name  of  Hyele  continued  in 
use  among  the  people  themselves  as  long  as  the  city 
continued ; while, on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  *EA<a 
is  already  found  in  Scylax  (p.  4.  § 12),  and  seems 
to  have  been  certainly  that  in  use  among  Attic 
writers  from  an  early  priod,  where  the  Eieatic 
school  of  philosophy  rendered  the  name  familiar. 
Strabo  also  tells  us  that  some  authors  wrote  the 
name  Ele  ( *EAn),  from  a fountain  of  that  name ; and 
this  form,  compared  with  *T^Atj  and  the  Latin  form 
Velia,  seems  to  show  clearly  that  the  diversity  of 
names  arose  from  the  Aeolic  Digamma,  which  was 
probably  originally  prefixed  to  the  name,  and  waa  re- 
tained in  the  native  naage  and  in  that  of  the  Romans, 
while  it  was  altogether  dropped  by  the  Attics.  (Mfln- 
ter,  Velia,  p.  2 1.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  river,  the 
Hales  of  Cicero  ( A lento ),  of  which  the  name  is 
written  ’EA«jr  by  Strabo  and  BtAt'a  by  Stephanas 
of  Byzantium.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  vii.  20;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
254.)  Others,  however,  derived  it  from  the  marshes 
(?At?)  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  town  on 
the  site  of  Velia  before  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
colony  there,  and  it  is  probable  that  this,  like  most  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy,  was  founded  on 
a wholly  new  site.  It  was  a colony  from  Phocaea  in 
Ionia,  and  derived  its  origin  from  the  voluntary  ex- 
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pnl  nation  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  in  order  to  decree  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Velia  wa*  certainly 
avoid  falling  under  the  Persian  yoke,  at  the  time  of  Admitted  at  an  early  period  (though  on  what  occa- 
the  conquest  of  Ionia  by  Harpagus,  b.  c.  544.  The  sion  we  know  not)  to  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and 
Phocaean  emigrants  proceeded  in  a body  to  Corsica,  appears  to  have  maintained  very  friendly  relations 
where  they  had  already  founded  the  colony  of  Alalia  with  that  city.  It  was  from  thence,  in  common 
about  20  years  before ; and  in  the  first  instance  with  Neapolis,  that  the  Romans  habitually  derived 
established  themselves  in  that  island,  but,  having  the  priestesses  of  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  of  Greek 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Tyrrhenians  andCartba-  origin.  (Cic.  jrro  Balb.  24;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  § 1.) 
ginians  by  their  piracies,  they  sustained  such  severe  Cicero  speaks  of  Velia  as  a well-known  instance  of  a 
)<«ss  in  a naval  action  with  the  combined  fleets  of  “ foedrrata  ci vitas,'*  and  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
these  two  powers,  that  they  found  themselves  com-  Second  Punic  War  as  one  of  those  which  were  bound 
lulled  to  abandon  the  colony.  A part  of  the  emi-  by  treaty  to  contribute  their  quota  of  ships  to  tl>e 
grants  then  repaired  to  Massilia  (which  was  also  a Roman  fleet.  (Cic.  L e.j  Liv.  xxvi.  39.)  It  even- 
Phocaran  colony),  while  the  remainder,  after  a tern-  tually  received  the  Roman  franchise,  apparently  in 
jiomry  halt  at  Rhegium,  proceeded  to  found  the  new  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia,  u.  c.  90.  (Cic.  l.c) 
colony  of  Uyele  or  Velia  on  the  coast  of  Locania.  Under  the  Roman  government  Velia  continued  to  be 
This  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  (i.  164 — a tolerably  flourishing  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
167),  with  which  that  cited  by  Strabo  from  An-  from  an  early  period  noted  for  its  mild  and  salu- 
tiochus  of  Syracuse  substantially  agrees.  (St mb.  brious  climate.  Thus  we  are  told  that  P.  Aemi- 
vi.  p.  254.)  Later  writer*  have  somewhat  con-  lius  was  ordered  to  go  there  by  his  physicians  for  the 
fused  the  narrative,  and  nave  represented  the  foun-  benefit  of  bis  health,  and  we  find  Horace  making 
dationof  Massilia  and  Velia  as  contemporaneous  fHy-  inquiries  about  it  as  a substitute  for  Baiae.  (Pint, 
gin.  ap.  A.  GelL  x.  16;  Atnmian.  Marc.  xv.  9.  § 7);  AemiL  39;  Hor.  Ep.  L 15.  1.)  Cicero’s  friend  Tre- 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  account  above  given  is  batius  had  a villa  there,  and  the  great  orator  him- 
the  correct  one.  Scylax  alone  represents  Velia  as  a self  repeatedly  touched  there  on  his  voyages  along 
colony  of  Thurii.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12.)  If  this  be  not  the  coast  of  Italy.  (Cic.  Kerr.  ii.  40,  v.  17,  ad 
altogether  a mistake  it  must  refer  to  the  admission  Earn.  vii.  19,  20,  ad  A U.  xvi.  6,  7.)  It  appears  to 
at  a later  period  of  a body  of  fresh  colonists  from  have  been  at  this  period  still  a place  of  some  trade, 
that  city;  but  of  this  we  find  no  trace  in  any  other  and  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  poverty  of  the  soil  corn- 
author.  The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  Velia  pelled  the  inhabitants  to  turn  their  attention  to 
cannot  be  determined,  as  we  do  not  know  how  long  maritime  affairs  and  fisheries.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254.) 
the  Phocaotns  remained  in  Corsica,  but  it  may  be  It  is  probable  that  the  same  cause  had  in  early  times 
placed  approximately  at  about  540  b.  c.  co-operated  with  the  national  disposition  of  the 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  settleni  at  Velia,  like  Phocaean  settlers  to  direct  their  attention  especially 
those  of  the  sister  colony  of  Massilia,  followed  the  to  maritime  commerce.  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
example  of  their  parent  city,  and  devoted  themselves  Velia  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  name  is  found 
assiduously  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce;  nor  that  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  not  in  the  Itineraries, 
the  city  itself  quickly  became  a prosperous  and  flou-  which  may,  however,  probably  proceed  from  its  sc- 
rishing  place.  The  great  abundance  of  the  silver  eluded  position.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
coins  of  Velia  still  in  existence,  and  which  are  found  niarrnn  (p.209)  among  the  Praefecturae  of  Lurania; 
throughout  the  S.  of  Italy,  is  in  itself  sufficient  evi-  and  its  continued  existence  as  a municipal  town  is 
deuce  of  this  fact;  while  the  circumstance  that  it  proved  by  inscriptions.  (Mommsen,  Itucrip.  R.  N. 
became  the  seat  of  a celebrated  school  of  philosophy,  190,  App  p.  2 ) It  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
the  leaders  of  which  continued  through  successive  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  still  retained  that 
generations  to  reside  at  Velia,  proves  that  it  must  dignity  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great 
have  been  a place  of  much  intellectual  refinement  (a.  d.  599).  It  is  probable  that  the  final  decay  of 
and  cultivation.  But  of  its  history  we  may  be  said  Velia,  like  that  of  Paestum,  was  owing  to  the  ravages 
to  know  absolutely  nothing.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  of  the  Saracens  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  The 
was  remarkable  for  its  good  government,  an  advan-  bishopric  was  united  with  that  of  Capaccio , which 
Inge  for  which  it  was  partly  indebted  to  Parmenides,  liad  succeeded  to  that  of  Paestum.  (Mlinter,  Velia, 
who  gave  lib  fellow-cititens  a code  of  laws  which  pp.  69 — 73.)  During  the  middle  ages  there  grew 
the  magistrates  from  year  to  year  took  an  oath  to  up  on  the  spot  a fortress  which  was  called  CaetelC  a 
oliey.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  3.  § 23.)  Mure  della  Bmcca,  and  which  still  serves  to  mark 
But  the  obscure  story  concerning  the  death  of  Zeno,  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

the  disciple  of  Parmenides,  who  was  put  to  death  by  The  ruins  of  Velia  are  situated  on  a low  ridge  of 
a tyrant  named  Nearchus  or  Diomedon,  would  seem  bill,  which  rises  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
to  show  that  it  was  not  free  from  the  same  kind  of  mouth  of  the  river  Alento  (the  ancient  Hales),  and 
violent  interruptions  by  the  rise  of  despotisms  as  half  a mile  from  the  coast,  which  here  forms  a 
were  common  to  most  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Diog.  shallow  but  spacious  bay,  between  the  headland 
LnerL  ix.  5;  Cic.  7Wc.  ii.  22.)  Strabo  also  tells  us  formed  by  the  Monte  della  Stella  and  the  rocky 
that  the  Eleans  came  off  victorious  in  a contest  with  point  of  Porticello  near  Atcea.  The  mediaeval 
the  Posidonians,  but  of  the  time  and  circumstances  castle  and  village  of  CatteU  a Mare  della  Bmcca 
«.f  this  we  are  wholly  ignorant;  and  he  adds  that  occupy  the  point  of  this  hill  nearest  the  sea.  The 
they  maintained  their  ground  against  the  Lucanians  outline  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  inter- 
also.  (Strab.  l.c.)  If  this  is  correct  they  would  vals  round  the  hill  for  their  whole  extent.  Their  cir- 
have  been  one  of  the  few  Greek  cities  which  pre-  cuit  is  not  above  two  miles,  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
served  their  national  existence  against  those  barba-  this  was  the  old  city  or  acropolis,  and  that  in  the 
rians,  but  their  name  is  not  found  in  the  scanty  days  of  its  prosperity  it  had  considerable  suburbs, 
historical  notices  that  we  possess  of  the  wars  be-  especially  in  the  direction  of  its  port.  It  is  probable 
tween  the  Lucanians  and  the  cities  of  Magna  that  this  was  an  artificial  basin,  like  that  of  Meto- 
(Jraeria.  But  the  statement  of  Strabo  is  in  some  pontum,  and  its  site  is  in  all  probability  marked  by 
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a marshy  pool  which  still  exists  between  the  ruins  nf 
the  ancient  city  and  the  month  of  the  A Unto.  This 
river  itself,  however,  was  sufficient  to  afford  a shelter 
and  place  of  anchorage  for  shipping  in  ancient  times 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  7),  and  is  still  resorted  to  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  light  vessels  of  the  country. 
No  other  ruins  exist  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
except  some  masses  of  buildings,  which,  being  in  the 
reticulated  style,  are  unquestionably  of  Roman  date: 
portions  of  aqueducts,  reservoirs  for  water,  See.  are 
also  visible.  (The  site  and  existing  remains  of 
Velia  are  described  by  Mi  in  ter,  Velia  in  Lticanim, 
8vo.  Alton*,  1818,  pp.  15—20,  and  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  in  the  Annali  dtlV  Institute,  1829,  pp. 
381—386.) 

It  is  certain  that  as  a Greek  colony  Velia  never 
•rose  to  a par  with  the  more  opulent  and  flourishing 
cities  of  Magna  Grnecia.  Its  chief  celebrity  in  an- 
cient times  was  derived  from  its  celebrated  school  of 
philosophy,  which  was  universally  known  as  the 
Eleatic  school.  Its  founder  Xenophanes  was  indeed 
a native  of  Colophon,  but  had  established  himself  at 
Velia,  and  wrote  a long  poem,  in  which  he  celebrated 
the  foundation  of  that  city.  (Ding.  Laert.  ix.  2.  § 
20.)  His  distinguished  successors  Parmenides  and 
Zeno  were  both  of  them  bom  at  Velia,  and  the  same 
thing  is  assert ed  by  some  writers  of  Leucippus,  the 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory,  though  others  repre- 
sent him  as  a native  of  Abdera  or  Melos.  Hence 
Diogenes  Laertius  terms  Velia  “an  inconsiderable 
city,  but  capable  of  producing  great  men  " (ix.  5.  § 
28>  [E.  H.  B.] 
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COIN  OF  VELIA. 

VELINUS  (FsJmo),  a considerable  river  of 
Central  Italy,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  lofty 
group  of  the  Apennines  between  Nuraia  (Abrew) 
and  Interocrea  ( A ntrodoco).  Its  actual  source  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
Falacrinnm,  the  birthplace  of  Vespasian,  where  an 
old  church  still  bears  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  di 
Fonts  Velino.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is 
from  N.  to  S.;  but  near  Antrodoco  it  turns  abruptly 
to  the  W..  pursues  that  direction  as  far  as  Rieti, 
and  thence  flows  about  NNW.  till  it  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Nar  (Afmi)  about  3 miles  above 
Temi  (Interamna).  Just  before  reaching  that 
river  it  forms  the  celebrated  cascade  now  known  as 
the  Falls  of  Temi  or  Cascata  delle  Marmore. 
This  waterfall  is  in  its  present  form  wholly  arti- 
ficial. It  was  first  formed  by  M\  Curias  Dentatu-s 
who  opened  an  artificial  channel  for  the  waters  of 
the  Velinns,  and  thus  carried  off  a considerable 
part  of  the  Lacua  Velinus,  which  previously  occu- 
pied a great  part  of  the  valley  below  Reate.  There 
still  remained,  however,  as  there  does  to  this  day,  a 
considerable  lake,  called  the  Lscus  Velinus,  and 
ik)w  known  as  the  Logo  di  Pie  di  Lugo.  It  was 
on  the  banks  of  this  lake  that  the  villa  of  Axius, 
the  friend  of  Cioero  and  Varro,  was  situated.  (Cic. 
ad  Att  iv.  15;  Varro,  R.R.  ii.  1,  8.)  Several 
smaller  lakes  still  exist  a little  higher  up  the  I 
valley:  hence  we  find  Pliny  speaking  in  the  plural 
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of  the  Vklixi  Lac'us  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  The. 
Ann.  i.  79;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  24.)  The  character  and 
conformation  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Velinus  are 
fully  described  in  the  article  Reate.  Pliny  has 
made  a complete  confusion  in  his  description  of  the 
Nar  and  Velinus.  [Nar.]  The  latter  river  receives 
near  Rieti  two  considerable  streams,  the  Salto  and 
the  Turano : the  ancient  name  of  the  first  is 
unknown  to  us,  but  the  second  is  probably  the 
Tolenus  of  Ovid.  {Fast  vi.  565.)  It  flows  from 
the  mountain  district  once  occupied  by  the  Aeqni- 
culi,  and  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Cicolanu. 
[Touotua.]  [E.  H.  B.) 

VKL1TRAE  (OMXirpai  : Elk.  OitXtrparot, 

Veliternus  : Velletri),  a city  of  I-atium  situated  »n 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  looking  over 
the  Pomptine  Marshes,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Via 
Appia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  as  that  name  was  usually 
understood,  at  least  in  later  times  : but  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  was  originally  a Latin 
or  a Volaciau  city.  On  the  one  band  Dionysius 
includes  the  Veliterni  in  his  list  of  the  thirty  citira 
of  the  Latin  League,  a document  probably  derived 
from  good  authority  (Dionys.  v.  61).  On  the  other 
hand  both  Dionysius  hiimelf  and  Livy  represent 
Velitrae  as  a Volscian  city  at  the  earliest  period  wheii 
it  came  into  collision  with  Rome.  Thus  Dionysius, 
in  relating  the  ware  of  Ancus  Marcias  with  the 
Volscians,  speaks  of  Velitrae  as  a city  of  that  people 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  king,  but  sub- 
mitted, and  was  received  to  nn  alliance  on  favourable 
terms.  (Id.  iii.  41.)  Again  in  B.C.  494.  just  about 
the  period  when  its  name  figures  in  Dionvsius  as 
one  of  the  Latin  cities,  it  is  mentioned  both  by  that 
author  and  by  Livy  as  a Volscian  city,  which  was 
wrested  from  that  people  by  the  consul  P.  Virginius 
(Id.  vi.  42  ; Liv.  ii.  30).  According  to  Livy  a Ro- 
man colony  was  sent  there  the  same  year,  which  was 
again  recruited  with  fresh  colonists  two  yean  after- 
wards. (Liv.  ii.  31,  34.)  Dionysius,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  first  colony,  and  represents 
that  sent  in  b-  c.  492  as  designed  to  supply  the  ex- 
hausted population  of  Velitrae,  which  had  lieen  re- 
duced to  a low  state  by  a pestilence.  (Dionys.  vii. 
13,  14.)  It  appears  certain  at  all  events  that  Veit- 
trae  received  a Roman  colony  at  this  period  ; but  it 
had  apparently  again  fallen  into  decay,  as  it  received 
a second  body  of  colonists  in  «.  c.  404.  (Diod.  xiv. 
34.)  Even  this  did  not  suffice  to  secure  its  alle- 
giance to  Rome  : shortly  after  the  Gaulish  war,  the 
Roman  colonists  of  Velitrae  joined  with  the  Volscians 
in  their  hostilities,  and  after  a short  time  broke  out 
into  open  revolt.  (Liv.  vi.  13,  21.)  They  were  in- 
deed defeated  in  b.  c.  381,  together  with  the  Pree- 
nestines  and  Volscians,  who  supported  them,  and  their 
city  was  taken  the  next  year  ( ib . 22,  29);  but  their 
history  from  this  time  is  a continued  succession  of 
outbreaks  and  hostile  enterprises  against  Rome,  al- 
ternating with  intervals  of  dubious  peace.  It  seems 
clear  that  they  had  really  assumed  the  position  of  an 
independent  city,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Volscians,  and  though  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
more  than  once  taken  this  city,  they  did  not  again 
restore  it  to  the  position  of  a Roman  colony.  Thus 
notwithstanding  its  capture  in  b.  c.  380,  the  citixens 
were  again  in  arms  in  370,  and  not  only  ravaged  the 
territories  of  the  Latins  in  alliance  with  Rome,  but 
even  laid  siege  to  Tusculum.  They  were  quickly 
defeated  in  the  field,  and  Velitrae  itself  in  its  turn 
was  besieged  by  a Roman  army  ; but  the  siege 
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was  protracted  for  more  than  two  years,  and  it  ia  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  city  was  taken  in  the  end. 
(Lie.  vi.  36,  37,  38,  42.)  In  n.  c.  358  they  again 
broke  out,  and  ravaged  the  Roman  territories,  but  we 
hear  nothing  of  their  punishment  (Liv.  rii.  15):  and 
in  b.  c.  340,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Latin  Wat, 
they  are  represented  as  among  the  first  to  join  in 
the  defection.  It  ia  evident  indeed  that  they  were 
at  this  time  still  a powerful  people  : their  troopa 
bore  an  important  pail  in  two  successive  campaigns, 
but  shared  in  the  general  defeat  of  the  Latins  on  the 
banks  of  the  Astura,  b r.  338.  (Liv.  viii.  3,  12,  13  ; 
/<«<.  CapiL ) After  the  close  of  the  war  they  were 
selected  for  tlie  severest  punishment,  on  the  especial 
ground  of  their  having  been  originally  Roman  citizens. 
Their  walls  were  destroyed,  aud  their  local  senators 
transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  under  a severe  pe- 
nalty in  case  of  their  return.  Their  place  was,  how- 
ever, supplied  by  a body  of  fresh  colonists,  so  that 
the  city  continued  to  be  not  less  populous  than  be- 
fore. (Liv.  viii.  14.) 

Front  this  time  Velitrae  sank  into  the  condition  of 
an  ordinary  municipal  town,  and  we  hear  little  of  it 
in  history.  It  is  mentioned  incidentally  on  occasion 
of  some  prodigies  that  occurred  there  (Liv.  xxx.  38, 
xxxii.  1,  9),  but  with  this  exception  its  name  is  not 
again  mentioned  till  the  close  of  the  Republic.  We 
hear,  however,  that  it  was  a flourishing  municipal 
t»wn,  and  it  derived  some  celebrity  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Empire  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  the  native  place  of  the  Octavian  family, 
from  which  the  emperor  Augustus  was  descended. 
The  Octavii  indeed  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  Roman  family  of  the  same  name  ; but  it  is 
certain  that  both  the  grandfather  and  great-grand- 
father of  Augustus  were  merely  men  of  equestrian 
rank,  who  held  municipal  magistracies  in  tbeir  native 
town.  (Suet.  Aug.  1,2;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  1.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  Velitrae  had 
received  a fresh  body  of  colonists  in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi ; bat  it  cootinned  to  retain  its  municipal 
rank  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  it  received  a 
military  colony,  and  from  this  time  assumed  the 
title  of  a Colonia,  which  we  find  it  beariug  in  inscrip- 
tions (Lib.  Colon,  p.  238  ; Zumpt,  de  CoL  p.  383  ; 
OrelL  Inter.  1740,  3652).  No  mention  of  the  city 
occurs  in  history  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  its 
name  is  found  in  the  geogra pliers,  and  insertions 
testify  that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a flourishing 
town  down  to  near  the  close  of  the  Empire.  (Strmb. 
v.  p.  237  ; Plin.  HL  5.  s.  9 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  376  ; 
Nibby,  Dintomi , vol.  iii.  p.  450.)  It  appears  to 
have  subsequently  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarians,  but  continued  to  subsist  through- 
out the  middle  ages : and  the  modern  city  of  Velletri 
still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  though 
it  has  no  remains  of  antiquity.  Its  position  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Lanuviurn  ( Civita  Lavinia ), 
on  a projecting  rock  or  spur  of  hill,  standing  out  from 
the  more  elevated  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and 
rising  like  a headland  above  the  plain  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  Marshes,  which  lie  stretched  out  beneath  it 
The  inscriptions  which  have  been  di- covered  there 
have  been  published  byCardinali  (/ ntcriziani  Antiche 
Veliteme , 4to.  Roma,  1823).  From  one  of  these  we 
learn  that  the  ancient  city  powessed  an  amphitheatre, 
which  was  repaired  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  but  no  traces  of  it  are  now  visible.  It  bad 
also  temples  of  Apollo,  Hercules  and  Mars,  as  well 
as  of  the  Sabiue  divinity  Satirus.  (Liv.  xxxii.  1.) 

Pliny  notices  the  territory  of  Velitrr  os  producing  I 
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a wine  of  great  excellence,  inferior  only  to  the  Filler- 
man  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8).  [E.  H.  B.J 

VELLA VI  or  VELAUNI,  a people  of  Gallia. 
In  the  passage  of  Caesar  ( B . G.  vii.  75)  some 
editions  have  Velauni,  hut  it  is  certain  that  what- 
ever ia  the  true  form  of  the  name,  these  Velauni  are 
the  Vellaioi  (QutkAaloi)  of  Strabo  (p.  190).  The 
Gabali  and  Velauni  in  Caesar's  time  were  subject  to 
the  Anremi.  In  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 20)  the  name 
is  Velauni  ( OutXauvoi ),  but  be  puts  them  next  to 
the  A ascii,  which  is  a great  mistake.  D'Anville 
says  that  the  diocese  of  Pui  represents  their  ter- 
ritory ; but  that  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Rmall 
province  of  VrUay,  which  was  annexed  to  Languedoc 
in  the  ante- revolutionary  division  of  France.  In  the 
Notit.  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallia,  the  capital  of  the 
Vellari  is  Civitas  Vellavorum  [Rkvessio].  FG  L.-] 
VELLAUNI.  [VelauklJ 
VELLAUNODUNUM,  in  Gallia.  In  n.  c.  52 
Caesar,  leaving  two  legions  and  all  the  baggage  at 
Agedincum  (Sent),  marches  on  Genabutn  (Orleans). 
On  the  second  day  he  reaches  Veliaunndunum. 
(B.  G.  vii.  11.)  In  two  days  Caesar  made  a vallum 
round  Vellannodunum,  ami  on  the  third  day  the 
place  surrendered,  and  the  people  gave  up  their 
arms.  There  is  no  evidence  about  the  site  of  Vel- 
launodunum,  except  that  it  was  on  the  road  from 
Sent  to  Orleans,  and  was  reached  in  the  second 
day’s  march  from  Sent,  and  that  Caesar  readied 
Orleans  in  two  days  from  Vellannodunum.  Caesar 
was  marching  quick.  D’Anville  conjectures  that 
Vellannodunum  may  be  Beaune,  in  the  old  province 
of  GtUimois;  for  Beaune  is  about  40  Roman  miles 
from  Sent,  and  the  Roman  army  would  march  that 
distance  in  two  days.  Beaune  is  named  Bdna  in 
the  Pagus  Vastinen-sis  (Gdiinoit,  Gastinois,  Vat- 
tinois ; Vafixcum),  in  the  acts  of  a council  held 
at  Soistont  in  862,  and  D'Anville  thinks  that  Bdna 
may  be  a corruption  of  Vellauna,  which  is  the  name 
of  Vellaunodanum,  if  we  cut  off  the  termination 
dunum.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  #c.)  [G.  L.) 

VELLEIA  rVr.LKiA}. 

VEXLICA  (Oi^AAuca,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 51),  s town 
of  the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Ukcrt 
(ii.  pt.  i p.  144)  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ViUelba,  to  the  N.  of  Aguilar  de  Cumpo.  [T.H.D.} 
VELLOCASSES.  [ Vkuicahsk-s.J 
VELOCASSKS,  as  Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4)  writes 
the  name,  Vellocasses  in  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  in 
Ptolemy  OtlereAuMUkruu  (ii.  8.  § 8).  Caesar  places 
them  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  ami  consequently 
north  of  the  Seine.  The  number  of  fighting  men 
that  they  could  muster  in  b.  c.  57  was  estimated  at 
10,000,  unlow  Caesar  means  that  they  and  the 
Veromandni  together  bad  this  number.  In  the  di- 
vision of  Gallia  by  Augustus,  the  Velocasees  were 
included  in  Lugduneosia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Rotomagus  (Rouen)  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine. 
West  of  the  Velocassee  were  the  Caleti,  whose 
country  extended  along  the  coast  north  of  the  Seine, 
That  part  of  the  oountry  of  the  Velocasses  which 
is  between  the  rivers  Andelle  and  Oise,  became  in 
modern  times  Perm  Norm  and  and  V exits  Fmnqni*t 
the  little  river  Epte  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  two  Vexint.  (G.  L.] 

VELPI  MONTES  (t*  06*Awa  PtoL  4. 
§ 8),  a range  of  mountains  on  the  W.  borders  of 
Cyrenaka,  in  which  were  the  sources  of  the  river 
Latbon.  [T.  H.  D.) 

VELTAE  (OiWAtoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a people 
of  European  Sonnatio,  dwelling  on  both  banks  of 
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the  river  Rhubon,  identical,  acowdlng  to  Ukert  (iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  435),  with  the  Slavonian  Veleti,  or  Lutizi, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Oder.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEMA'NIA,  a town  of  Vindelicia,  on  the  rood  be- 
tween Augusta  Vindelicorum  and  Brigantium  (It.  A nt. 
Pp.  237,  251,  259;  Tab.  Peat.),  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  the  station  of  the 
prefect  of  the  third  legion,  who  had  to  guard  the  frontier 
from  this  town  to  Cam  pod unnm.  (Not.  Imp.)  The  place 
now  occupying  the  site  is  called  Wangen.  [L.  S.] 
VENAFRUM  (Oi/tvatftpov : Eth.  Venafranus  : 
Venafro),  an  inland  city  of  Campania,  situated 
in, the  upper  valley  of  the  Vulturous,  and  on  the  Via 
Latina,  1 6 miles  from  Casinnra  and  18  from  Teanum. 
(I tin.  Ant.  p.  303.)  It  was  the  last  city  of  C am- 
nia towards  the  N.,  its  territory  adjoining  on  the 
.,  that  of  Casinum  (S.  Germane),  which  was  in- 
cluded in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  that 
name,  and  that  of  Aesernia  on  the  NE.,  which  formed 
part  of  Samnium.  It  stood  on  a hill  rising  above 
the  valley  of  the  Vulturous,  at  a short  distance  from 
the  right  bank  of  that  river.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238.) 
No  mention  is  found  in  history  of  Venafrum  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  people  it  originally  belonged  ; but 
it  is  probable  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sunnites  before  that  people  came  into  collision  with 
Rome.  Under  the  Roman  government  it  appears  as 
a flourishing  municipal  town : Cato,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  notices  it  as  having 
manufactures  of  spades,  tiles,  and  ropes  (Cato,  R.  R. 
135)  : at  a later  period  it  was  more  noted  for  its 
oil,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  best  in  Italy,  and 
supplied  the  choicest  tables  of  the  great  at  Rome 
under  the  Empire.  (Hot.  Cams.  ii.  6.  16,  Sat  ii. 
4.  69 ; Juv.  v.  86 ; Martial,  xiii.  98 ; Strab.  v.  pp.  238, 
242;  Varr.  R,  R.  i.  2.  § 6;  Plin.  xv.  2.  s.  3.) 

The  only  occasion  on  which  Venafrum  figures  in 
history  is  during  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  88,  when  it 
whs  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnite  leader 
Marios  Egnatius,  and  two  Roman  cohorts  that  formed 
the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  41.)  Cicero  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  great 
fertility  of  its  territory  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25, 
pro  Plane.  9),  which  was  one  of  those  that  the  tri- 
bune Rullus  proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  divide 
among  the  Roman  citizens.  This  project  proved 
abortive,  but  a colony  was  planted  at  Venafrum 
under  Augustus,  and  the  city  continued  henceforth 
to  bear  the  title  of  a Colonia,  which  is  found  both  in 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Lib. 
CoL  p.  239;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347;  Mommsen, 
Inter.  R.  N.  4643, 4703.)  These  last,  which  are  very 
numerous,  sufficiently  attest  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Venafrum  under  the  Roman  Empire  : it  continued 
to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a 
town  of  about  4000  inhabitants.  It  retains  the  an- 
cient site  as  well  as  name,  but  has  few  vestiges  of 
antiquity,  except  the  inscriptions  above  mentioned 
and  some  shapeless  fragments  of  an  edifice  supposed 
to  have  been  an  amphitheatre.  The  inscriptions 
are  published  by  Mommsen.  (Inter.  R.  N.  pp. 
S43— J49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VENA.NTODUNUM,  »ppwrntly  i town  of  the 
CatyeuchUui  in  Britannia  Romana,  perhaps  Hun- 
tingdon. The  name  appears  in  the  Not.  Imp.  ; 
though  Camden  (a  502)  notes  it  as  coined  by 
Leland.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENASA  (OiWjKcura),  a rather  important  town 
in  the  district  of  Moriinene  in  Cappadocia,  possessing 
a celebrated  temple  of  Zeus,  to  which  no  less  than 
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3000  slaves  belonged.  The  high  priest  enjoyed  an 
annual  income  of  fifteen  talents,  arising  from  the 
produce  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  temple.  This 
sacerdotal  dignity  was  held  for  life,  and  the  priest 
was  next  in  rank  to  the  high  priest  of  Comana. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  537.)  [L.  S.J 

VENDUM  (Ofov&ov,  Strab.  iii.  p.  207,  vii.  p. 
314),  a town  of  the  Iapodes  in  Illyria,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Pannonia.  It  is  probably  the  modern 
Wmdisch-Grdtz ; but  some  have  identified  it  with 
Brindjd.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VE'NEDAE  (Ofav&ai,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19),  or 
VENEDI  (Tac.  Germ.  46;  Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  27),  a 
considerable  people  of  European  Sannatia,  situated  on 
the  N.  declivity  of  the  mountains  named  after  them, 
and  along  the  Sinus  Venedicus  about  the  river  Chro- 
nos,  and  as  far  as  the  E.  bank  of  the  Vistula.  They 
were  the  northern  neighbours  of  the  Galindae  and  Gy. 
themes;  but  Tacitus  was  doubtful  whether  he  should 
call  them  Germans  or  Sarmatians,  though  they  more 
resembled  the  former  than  the  latter  in  some  of  their 
customs,  as  the  building  of  houses,  the  carrying  of 
shields,  and  the  habit  of  going  ou  foot,  whilst  the 
Sarmatians  travelled  on  horseback  or  in  waggons. 
They  Bought  a precarious  livelihood  by  scouring  the 
woods  and  mountains  which  lay  between  the  Peucini 
and  the  Fenni.  Whether  they  were  the  forefathers 
of  the  Wends  is  very  problematical.  (Cf.  Schaffarik, 
Slav.  AUJierih.  i.  p.  75,  seq.,p.  151,  seq.  Ac.,  Ueber 
die  Abhmft  der  Sloven,  p.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENKDiCI  MONTES  (ri  OuereSixA  fipj,  Ptol 
iii.  5.  § 1 5),  certain  mountains  of  European  Sarma- 
tia,  bounding  the  territory  of  the  Venedae  on  the  S. 
They  were  probably  the  low  chain  of  hills  which 
separates  East  Prussia  from  Poland.  [T.  H.  I).J 
VENEDICUS  SINUS  (Ottvtbixb,  n6\uos,  Ptol 
iii.  5.  § 1),  a bay  of  the  Sannatian  ocean,  or  Baltic, 
named  after  the  Venedae  who  dwelt  upon  it.  It  lay 
to  the  E.  of  the  Vistula,  and  was  in  all  probability 
the  Gulf  of  Riga  ; a view  Which  is  strengthened  by 
the  name  of  Vtndau  belonging  to  a river  And  town 
in  Courland.  fT.  U.  D.l 

VE'NKLL  [Uwelli.1 
VENELIOCASII.  [Velooassks.] 

VE'NERIS  MONS.  [Aphroi>i&ils  Mojcs.l 
VE'NERIS  PORTUS.  [Portus  Vbnkbis.] 
VE'NERIS  PROM.  [Hisparia,  VoL  L p,  1084.] 
VK'NETI  (Ol4r*roi),n  Celtic  people,  whose  coun- 
try Caesar  names  Venetia  (B.  G.  iii.  9).  The  Ve- 
neti  lived  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  (B.  G.  ii.  34 ), 
and  were  one  of  the  Armoric  or  Maritime  states  of 
Celtics.  On  the  south  they  bordered  on  the  Nam- 
netes  or  Nanuetes,  on  the  east  they  had  the  Redones, 
and  on  the  north  the  OBismii,  who  occupied  the  most 
western  part  of  Bretagne.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  195)  made 
a great  mistake  in  supposing  the  Veneti  to  be  Belgao. 
He  also  supposes  them  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the 
Veneti  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  whom  others 
supposed  to  be  Psphlagonians  ; however,  he  gives 
all  this  only  as  conjecture.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Veneti  was  Darioriguin,  afterwards  Veneti,  now 
Vannes  [Da  Rio  it!  gum.]  The  river  Vilaine  may 
have  been  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Veneti. 

Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  9)  describes  the  coast  of  Venetia 
as  cut  up  by  aestuaries,  which  interrupted  the  com- 
munication by  land  along  the  shore.  Most  of  the 
towns  (lb.  12)  were  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
tongues  of  land  or  peninsulas,  so  that  when  the 
tide  was  up  the  towns  could  not  be  reached  on  foot, 
nor  could  ships  reach  them  during  the  ebb,  for  the 
water  was  then  too  shallow.  This  is  the  character 
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of  the  coast  of  the  French  deportment  of  Morbihan, 
which  corresponds  pretty  nearly  to  Caesar’s  Venetia. 
On  this  coast  there  are  many  bays  and  many  “ lin- 
gulae ” as  Caesar  calls  them  ( Pointes ).  The  most 
remarkable  peninsula  is  Quiberon,  which  runs  out 
into  the  sea  near  10  miles,  and  is  insulated  at  high 
water.  The  Veneti  commanded  the  sea  in  these 
parts,  and  os  the  necessities  of  navigation  often  drove 
vessels  to  their  ports,  they  made  them  pay  for  the 
shelter.  The  Veneti  had  trade  with  Britain,  with 
JMmmMre  and  Cornwall,  the  parts  of  the  island 
which  were  nearest  to  them.  They  were  the  most 
powerful  maritime  state  on  the  Atlantic. 

Their  vessels  were  made  nearly  flat-bottomed,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  Letter  take  the  ground 
when  they  were  left  dry  by  the  ebb.  The  heads 
were  very  high,  and  the  sterns  strong  built,  to  stand 
the  violence  of  their  seas.  The  material  was  oak. 
Instead  of  ropes  they  had  chain  cables,  the  use 
of  which  has  been  revived  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Strabo  (iv.  p.  195)  writes  as  if  the  ropes  of  the 
rigging  were  chains,  which  is  very  absurd,  and  is 
contradicted  by  Caesar,  who  says  that  the  yards 
were  fastened  to  the  masts  by  ropes,  which  the 
Romans  cut  asunder  in  the  sea-fight  with  the  Ve- 
neti (iii.  14).  Instead  of  sails  they  used  skins  ?nd 
leather  worked  thin,  either  because  they  had  no 
flax  and  did  not  know  its  use,  or,  as  Caesar  supposes 
St  to  be  more  likely,  because  flaxen  sails  were  not 
suited  for  the  tempests  of  that  coast. 

The  Veneti  rose  against  the  Romans  in  the  win- 
ter of  B.C.  57,  and  indaced  many  other  neighbour- 
ing states  to  join  them,  even  the  Morini  and  Menapii. 
They  also  sent  to  Britain  for  help.  Caesar,  who 
was  absent  in  Italy  during  the  winter  (b.c.  57 — 
56),  sent  orders  to  build  ships  on  the  Loire,  probably 
in  the  territory  of  the  Andes,  T urones  and  Carnutes, 
where  his  legions  were  quartered,  and  the  ships  were 
floated  down  to  the  Ocean.  He  got  his  rowers  from  the 
I’rovincia.  In  the  meantime  he  came  himself  into 
Gallia.  He  protected  his  rear  against  attack  by 
sending  Labienua  to  the  country  of  the  Treviri,  to 
keep  the  Belgae  quiet  and  to  stop  the  Germans 
from  crossing  the  Rhine.  He  sent  1\  Craasus  with 
twelve  cohorts  and  a large  body  of  cavalry  into 
Aquitania  to  prevent  the  Celtae  from  receiving  any 
aid  from  these  parts  ; and  he  kept  the  llnelli 
[UmblliJ,  Curnwolites  and  Lexovii  in  check  by 
sending  Q.  Titurius  Sabinas  into  those  part*  with 
three  legions.  D.  Brutus  commanded  Caesar’s  fleet 
and  the  Gallic  ships  furnished  by  the  Pic  tones  and 
Santonea,  and  other  states  that  had  been  reduced  to 
obedience. 

Caesar  began  the  campaign  by  besieging  the 
Venetian  towns  that  were  situated  on  the  extremities 
of  the  tongues  of  land ; but  as  the  Veneti  had  abund- 
ance of  ships,  they  removed  themselves  by  water 
from  one  town  to  another,  when  they  could  no  longer 
resist  the  besieger.  They  did  this  during  a great 
part  of  the  summer,  and  Caesar  could  not  prevent 
it,  far  he  had  not  yet  got  together  all  his  ships. 
After  taking  several  of  their  towns  he  waited  for  the 
remainder  of  his  fleet.  The  Veneti  with  about 
220  of  their  best  equipped  ships  came  out  of 
port  to  meet  the  Romans.  The  Roman  ships 
could  not  do  the  Gallic  ships  any  damage  by 
driving  the  heads  of  their  vessels  against  them,  fur 
the  Gallic  ships  were  too  high  at  the  prow  and  too 
strong;  nor  could  the  Romans  have  attacked  them 
by  raising  wooden  frame  works  on  their  decks,  for 
the  Gallic  ships  were  too  high.  The  only  advantage 
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that  the  Roman  ships  had  was  in  the  oars,  which  the 
Gallic  ships  had  not.  They  could  only  trust  to 
tbeir  sails.  The  Romans  at  last  fixed  sharp  hooks 
at  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
enemy’s  rigging  with  them,  and  then  putting  their 
own  vessels  in  motion  by  the  oars,  they  cut  the  ropes 
asunder,  and  the  yards  and  sails  falling  down,  the 
Venetian  ships  were  useless.  Everything  now  de- 
pended on  courage,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the 
advantage;  and  the  men  were  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  Caesar  and  the  army,  which  occupied 
all  the  hills  and  higher  ground  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea.  The  Roman  ships  got  round  the 
Venetian,  two  or  three  about  each,  for  they  had  the 
advantage  in  number  of  vessels,  and  the  men  began 
to  board  the  enemy.  Some  ships  were  taken  and  the 
rest  tried  to  sail  away,  but  a dead  calm  came  on 
and  they  could  not  stir.  A very  few  ships  eecnped 
to  the  land  at  nightfall.  The  battle  lasted  fn»m 
the  fourth  hour  in  the  morning  to  sunset.  Thus 
was  destroyed  the  first  naval  power  that  was  formed 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Veneti  lost  their 
.ships,  all  their  young  men  of  fighting  age,  and  most 
of  their  men  of  mature  age  and  of  rank.  They 
surrendered  unconditionally.  Caesar  put  to  death 
all  the  members  of  the  Venetian  state  assembly,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  violated  the  law  of  nations 
by  imprisoning  Q.  Velanius  and  T.  Silius,  who  had 
I>een  sent  into  their  country  in  the  previous  winter 
to  get  supplies  for  the  Roman  troops  who  were 
quartered  along  the  Loire  ( B . G.  iii.  7,  8).  The  rost 
of  the  people  were  sold  by  auction;  all,  we  must 
suppose,  that  Caesar  could  lay  hold  of.  Thus  the 
territory  of  the  Veneti  was  nearly  depopulated,  and 
an  active  commercial  people  was  swept  from  the 
earth.  The  Veneti  never  appear  again  as  a power- 
ful state.  When  Vercingetorix  was  rousing  all 
Gallia  to  come  against  Caesar  at  Alesia  (a.  c.  52), 
the  contingent  of  all  the  Armoric  states,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  was  only  6000  men  ( B . G.  vii.  75). 

Dion  Cassius  (xxxix.  40 — 43)  has  four  chapters 
on  the  history  of  this  Venetian  war,  which,  os  usual 
with  him,  he  puts  in  confusion,  by  misunderstanding 
Caesar  and  making  his  own  silly  additions.  [G.  L.] 

VENE  riA  (Ovfvrriai  Elh.  Od/vrroj  or  "Evtros, 
Venetus),  a province  or  region  of  Northern  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  where  those  mountains  descend  to 
the  Adriatic,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Pad  us,  and  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  river  Athesis  (Adige),  or  the  lake 
Benacus.  But  the  boundaries  of  the  district  seem  to 
have  varied  at  different  times,  and  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  them  with  accuracy.  In 
early  times,  indeed,  before  the  Roman  conquest,  we 
have  no  account  of  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Veneti  and  the  Cenomani,  who  adjoined 
them  on  the  W.,  though  according  to  Livy,  Verona 
was  a city  of  the  latter  people  (v.  35).  After  tba 
Roman  conquest,  the  whole  of  Venetia  was  at  first 
included  as  a part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  was  not 
separated  from  it  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
constituted  his  Tenth  Region  of  Venetia  and  Istria, 
but  including  within  its  limits  not  only  Verona,  but 
Brixia  and  Cremona  also  (Plin.  iii  18.  a 22,  19.  a 
23),  loth  of  which  were  certainly  cities  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  seem  to  have  continued  to  be  commonly 
considered  as  belonging  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (PtoL 
iii.  1.  § 31.)  Some  authors,  however,  extended  the 
appellation  of  Venetia  still  farther  to  the  W.,  so  as 
to  include  not  only  Brixia  and  Cremona,  but  Bergo- 
mum  also,  and  regarded  the  Addua  as  the  boundary 
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(P.  Dime.  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  14).  But  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Athesis  seems  to  have 
been  generally  recognised  as  the  W.  boundary  of 
Venetia,  though  not  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  Verona, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  situated  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  river.  Towards  the  N.  the  boundary 
was  equally  indefinite  : the  valleys  and  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alps  were  occupied  by  Rhaetian  and 
Euganean  tribes;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  limit 
between  these  and  the  Veneti,  on  their  S.  frontier, 
was  always  vague  and  arbitrary,  or  at  least  deter- 
mined merely  by  nationality,  not  by  any  geographical 
boundary,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  with  the 
German  and  Italian  races  in  the  same  region. 
Thus  Tri  den  turn,  Feltria,  and  Bclunum,  were  all  of 
them  properly  Rhaetian  towns  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23), 
though  included  in  the  Tenth  Region  of  Augustus, 
and  for  that  reason  often  considered  as  belonging  to 
Venetia. 

On  the  E.  the  limits  of  Venetia  were  more  definite. 
The  land  of  the  Cami,  who  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  modem  Friout,  was  generally  considered  as 
comprised  within  it,  while  the  little  river  Formio 
(ftimno),  a few  miles  S.  of  Tergeste,  separated  it 
from  Istria.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.)  Several  authors, 
htmever,  regard  Tergeste  as  an  Istrian  city  [Ter- 
okhtk],  and  must  therefore  have  placed  the 
boundary  either  at  the  Timavus,  or  where  the  Alps 
come  down  so  close  to  the  sea,  between  that  river 
and  Terge.ste,  as  to  prevent  the  road  being  continued 
along  the  coast.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
point  forms  the  natural  boundary  of  Venetia  on  the 
E.,  although  the  Formio  continued  under  the  Roman 
Empire  to  constitute  its  political  limit. 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  the  region  thus 
limited  are  very  remarkable.  The  greater  part  of 
Venetia  is,  like  the  neighbouring  tract  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  a broad  and  level  plain,  extending,  without  in- 
terruption, to  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  furrowed 
by  numerous  streams,  which  descend  from  those 
mountains  with  great  rapidity  and  violence.  These 
streams,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows, 
or  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  descend  upon  the 
mountain*,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  plain  spread 
themselves  over  the  eonntry,  forming  broad  beds  of 
•and  and  pebbles,  or  inundating  the  fertile  tract  on 
each  side  of  their  banks.  Continually  stagnating 
more  and  mare,  as  they  flow  through  an  almost  per- 
fectly level  tract,  they  form,  before  reaching  the  sea, 
considerable  slieets  of  water;  and  the  action  of  the 
tides  (which  is  much  more  perceptible  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  sea  or 
of  the  Mediterranean)  combining  to  check  the  outflow 
of  their  waters,  causes  the  formation  of  extensive 
salt-water  lagunes,  communicating  with  the  sea 
only  through  narrow  gapa  or  openings  in  the  long 
line  of  sandy  barriers  that  bounds  them.  Such 
lagunes,  which  occupy  a great  extent  of  ground  S.  of 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Po  [Paul's],  are  con- 
tinued on  from  its  N.  bank  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Altiimm;  and  from  thence,  with  some  interruptions, 
to  the  mouth  (4*  the  homo,  a t the  head  or  inmost  bight 
of  tlie  Adriatic.  So  extensive  were  they  in  ancient 
times  that  there  was  an  uninterrupted  line  of  inland 
navigation  by  these  lagunes,  which  were  known  as 
Hie  Septem  Maria,  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum.  a dis- 
tance of  above  80  miles.  ( I (in.  Ani.  p.  126.) 
Great  |>hysical  changes  have  naturally  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  agee  in  a country  so  constituted.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  a constant  tendencr  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  lugune*  with  the  silt  and  mud  brought 
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down  by  the  rivers,  which  converts  them  first  into 
marshes,  and  eventually  into  firm  land.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rivers,  which  have  f«r  agea  been  con- 
fined within  artificial  banks,  keep  pushing  on  their 
months  into  the  sea,  and  thus  creating  backwaters 
which  give  rise  to  fresh  lagunes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rivers  thus  confined,  from  time  to  time 
break  through  their  artificial  barriers  ami  force  new 
channels  for  themselves;  or  it  is  found  necessary  to 
carry  them  off  by  new  and  artificial  outlets.  Thus 
all  the  principal  streams  of  Venetia,  from  the  Adige 
to  the  Piare,  are  at  the  present  day  carried  to  the 
sea  by  artificial  canals;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  them  have  now  the  same  outlet  as  in  ancient 
times. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  Venetia.  from  the  Piat 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aquileia,  these  physical 
characters  are  less  marked.  The  const  is  indeed  bor- 
dered by  a belt  of  marshes  and  lagunes,  bnt  of  ne 
great  extent:  and  within  this,  the  rivers  that  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  have  been  fiw  the  most  part 
left  to  wander  unrestrained  through  the  plain,  and 
have  in  consequence  flamed  fi»r  themselves  broad 
beds  of  stone  and  shingle,  sometimes  of  surprising 
extent,  through  which  the  streams  in  their  ordinary 
condition  roll  their  diminished  watcra  the  trifling 
volume  of  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  breadth 
and  extent  of  their  deposits.  Such  is  the  character 
especially  of  the  Tagliammta.  the  largest  river  of 
this  part  of  Paly,  as  well  as  of  the  Torre,  the 
Xatitone- , and  other  minor  streams.  The  irregularity 
of  their  channels,  resulting  from  this  state  of  things, 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rivers 
Turrus  and  Natiao,  which  formerly  flowed  under  the 
walls  of  Aquileia,  have  now  changed  their  course, 
and  join  the  lumen  at  a distance  of  more  than  4 
miles  from  that  city.  [Aquileia.] 

Of  the  history  of  Venetia  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  was  occupied 
at  that  time  by  two  principal  nations,  the  Veneti 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  in  the  W..  and  the 
Carni  in  the  E.;  the  former  extending  from  the 
Athesis  to  the  Plavia,  or  perhaps  to  the  Tilavemptua, 
the  latter  from  thence  to  the  borders  of  Istria.  But 
the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Veneti  themselves  are 
extremely  obscure.  Ancient  writers  represent  them  as 
a very  ancient  people  (Polyb.  ii.  17),  but  at  the  name 
time  are  generally  n greed  that  they  were  not  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  the  tract  that  they  occupied.  This 
was  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  held  in  the 
earliest  ages  by  the  Euganean*  (Liv  i.  1).  a people 
whom  we  still  find  lingering  in  the  valleys  and  un 
derfalla  of  the  Alps  within  the  historical  period,  but 
of  whose  origin  and  affinities  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  [Euqanei.]  In  regard  to  the  Veneti 
themselves  it  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  we 
meet  with  three  tril*es  or  nations  of  this  name  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  besides  those  of  Italy,  vix. 
the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Veneti  on  the  ccast  of  Ar- 
morica; the  Venedi  or  Veneti  of  Tacitus,  a Sarnia- 
tian  or  Slavonian  tribe  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic; 
and  the  Heneti  or  Eneti.  who  are  mentioned  as 
existing  in  Paphlagonia  in  the  time  of  Homer. 
{Iliad,  ii.  85.)  The  name  of  this  last  people  dore 
not  subsequently  appear  in  history,  and  we  are 
therefore  wholly  at  a loss  as  to  their  ethnical  affi- 
nities, bnt  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the 
resemblnnre  or  rather  identity  of  their  name  with 
that  of  the  Italian  Veneti  (according  to  the  Greek 
form  of  the  latter)  that  gave  rise  to  the  strange 
story  of  Autenor  having  migrated  to  Venetia  after 
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the.  siege  of  Troy,  and  then?  founded  the  city  of 
Patavium.  (Li?,  i.  1;  Yirg.  Atn.  i.  242;  Serr. 
ad  loe .)  This  legend,  so  generally  adopted  by  the 
Horn  ana  and  later  Greeks,  seems  to  have  been  cur- 
rent as  early  as  the  time  of  Sophocles.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  608.)  Some  writers,  however,  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  Antenor,  and  merely  represented  the  tribe  of 
tlie  Heneti,  after  having  lost  their  leader  Pylaemenes 
in  the  Trojan  War,  as  wandering  through  Thrace 
to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  ultimately 
established  themselves.  (Id.  xii.  p.  543;  Scymn. 
Ch.  389.)  Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for 
this  story  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  it  throws  no 
light  upon  tlie  national  affinities  of  the  Italian  Ve- 
neti.  The  other  two  tribes  of  the  same  name  would 
seem  to  lead  our  conjectures  in  two  different  direc- 
tions. From  the  occurrence  of  a tribe  of  Veneti 
among  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  just  as  we  find  among 
that  people  a tribe  of  Ccnomani  and  of  Senones,  cor- 
responding to  the  two  tribes  of  that  name  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  it  would  seem  a very 
natural  inference  that  the  Veneti  also  were  a Gaul- 
ish race,  who  had  migrated  from  beyond  the  Alps. 
To  this  must  be  opposed  the  fact  that,  while  a 
distinct  historical  tradition  of  the  successive  migra- 
tions of  the  Gaulish  tribes  in  the  N.  of  Italy  has 
been  preserved-  and  transmitted  to  us  (Liv.  v.  34, 
35).  no  trace  is  recorded  of  a similar  migration  of 
the  Veneti;  but, on  tlie  contrary,  that  people  is  uni- 
formly distinguished  from  the  Gauls:  Livy  expressly 
speaks  of  them  as  occupying  the  same  tract  which 
they  did  in  his  time  not  only  before  the  first  Gaulish 
migration,  but  before  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy 
were  occupied  by  the  Etruscans  (/&.  33);  and  Poly- 
bius emphatically,  though  briefly,  describes  them  ns 
a different  people  from  the  Gauls  their  neighbours, 
and  using  a different  language,  though  resembling 
them  much  in  their  maimers  and  habits  (ii.  17). 
Strabo  also  speaks  of  them  as  a distinct  people 
from  the  Gauls,  though  he  tells  us  that  one  ac- 
count of  their  origin  derived  them  from  the  Guulish 
people  of  the  same  name  that  dwelt  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  195,  v.  p.  212.)  But 
there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  distinct 
statement  of  Polybius,  and  we  may  safely  acquiesce 
in  tlie  conclusion  that  they  were  ru>t  of  Celtic  or 
Gaulish  origin. 

On  the  other  hand  the  existence  of  a tribe  or 
people  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  who  were 
known  to  the  Homans  (through  their  German  neigh- 
bours) as  Venedi  or  Veneti,  a name  evidently  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Wendcn  or  Wends,  by  which 
tlie  Slavonian  race  in  general  is  still  known  to  the 
Germans,  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  Italian  Veneti 
also  as  probably  a Slavonian  tribe  : and  this  seems 
on  the  whole  the  most  plausible  hypothesis.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Slavonians  may  at  an  early  period  have  extended 
their  migrations  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  left  there  a detached  branch  or  offshoot  of  their 
main  stork.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  tlie 
Veneti  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  a traffic  which 
we  find  already  established  at  a very  early  period, 
may  be  the  more  readily  explained  if  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  carried  on  by  tribes  of  the  same  origin. 
Herudotu*  indeed  represents  the  Veneti  as  an  Illyrian 
tribe  (i.  196,  v.  9)  ; but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
name  of  Illyrians  was  applied  in  a vague  sense  to  all 
the  mountaineers  that  occupied  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  some  of  these  may  in  nncient  times 
Lave  been  of  Slavonian  origin,  though  the  true 
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Illyrians  (the  ancestors  of  the  present  Albanians) 
were  undoubtedly  a distinct  jeopte. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Veneti  as  an  independent 
people  we  know  almost  nothing  ; but  wbat  little  we 
do  learn  indicates  a marked  difference  bet  wren  them 
and  their  neighbours  the  Gauls  on  one  side,  and  the 
Libumians  and  Illyrians  on  the  other.  They  appear 
to  hare  been  a commercial,  rather  than  a warlike, 
people  : and  from  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  history 
earned  on  a trade  in  amber,  which  was  brought  over- 
land from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  exchanged 
by  them  with  Phoenician  and  Greek  merchants. 
Hence  aruse  the  fables  which  ascribed  the  production 
of  that  substance  to  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and  ul- 
timately led  to  the  identification  of  the  Eridanus  of 
Northern  Europe  with  the  Padua  of  Northern  Italy. 
[ Eui i>an L‘8.]  Hcrodotua  mentions  a peculiar  cu>tom 
as  existing  among  the  Veneti  in  his  day,  that  they 
sold  their  daughters  by  auction  to  the  liigher*t 
bidder,  as  a inode  of  disposing  of  them  in  marriage 
(i.  196).  We  learn  also  that  they  habitually  wore 
black  garments,  a taste  which  may  be  said  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  Venetians  down  to  tlie  present  day, 
but  was  connected  by  the  poets  and  mythographers 
with  the  fables  concerning  the  fall  of  Phaeton. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  396.)  Another  circumstance  for  which 
they  were  dhtitiguished  was  the  excellence  of  their 
horses,  and  the  care  they  bestowed  on  breeding  and 
training  them,  a fa  t which  was  spiraled  to  by 
many  as  a proof  of  their  descent  from  Antenor  and 
“the  horsetraining  Trojans."  (Strab.  v.  pp.  212,215.) 
It  is  clear  thut  they  were  a people  considerably  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  either  the  Gauls  or  the 
Ligurians,  and  the  account  given  by  Livy  (x.  2)  of 
the  landing  of  Cleonymus  in  the  territory  of  Pata- 
vium  (b.c.  302)  proves  that  at  that  period  Patavium 
at  least  was  a powerful  and  well  organised  city. 
Livy  indeed  expressly  contrasts  the  Veneti  with  the 
Illyrians,  Liburnians,  and  Istriuns,  “ gentes  ferae  et 
magna  ex  parte  latrociniis  maritimis  iufames."  (/6.) 
On  this  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  citizens  of 
Patavium  were  kept  in  continual  alarm  on  account 
of  their  Gaulish  neighbour.-*,  with  whom  they  seem 
to  have  been  generally  on  unfriendly  terms,  'rims 
at  a still  earlier  period  we  are  informed  by  Polybius 
that  the  retreat  of  the  Senotiian  Gauls,  who  had 
taken  the  city  of  Rome,  was  caused  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Venetians  into  the  Gaulish  territory 
(ii.  18).  It  was  doubtless  this  state  of  hostility  that 
induced  them,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  arms  began  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  Northern  Italy,  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  Rome  against  the  Gauls  (b.c.  215). 
to  which  they  appear  to  have  subsequently  adhered 
with  unshaken  fidelity.  (Polyb.  ii.  23,  24.)  Hence 
while  we  afterwards  find  the  Romans  gradually  car- 
rying their  arms  beyond  the  Veneti,  and  engaged  in 
frequent  hostilities  with  the  Cami  and  Istrians  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  Italy,  no  trace  is  found  of  any 
collision  with  the  Venetians.  Nor  have  we  any  account 
of  tlie  steps  by  which  the  latter  passed  from  tlie 
condition  of  independent  allies  to  that  of  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  But  it  is  probable  that  the 
process  was  a gradual  one,  and  grew  out  of  the  mere 
necessity  of  tlie  case,  when  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered Istria  and  the  land  of  tlie  Cami,  in  which 
but  they  had  established,  in  B.c.  181,  the  powerful 
colony  of  Aquileia.  It  is  certain  that  before  the 
close  of  the  Republic  the  Veneti  had  ceased  to  have 
any  independent  existence,  and  were  comprised,  like 
the  Gaulish  tribes,  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
which  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  Caesar,  u.  c. 
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59.  The  period  at  which  the  Veneti  acquired  the 
Roman  franchise  is  uncertain  s we  are  only  left  to 
infer  that  they  obtained  it  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Transpad  me  Gauls,  in  B.  c.  49.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  56.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  Venetia  (as  already 
mentioned)  was  included,  together  with  istria,  In 
the  Tenth  Region  of  Augustus.  The  land  of  the 
Carni  (Carnorum  regio,  Plin.  iiL  18.  s.  22)  was  at 
this  time  considered,  for  administrative  purposes,  as 
a part  of  Venetia ; though  it  is  still  described  as  dis- 
tinct by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §§  25,  26);  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  two  nations  were  originally  separate. 
But  as  the  population  of  both  districts  became 
thoroughly  Romanised,  all  traces  of  this  distinction 
were  lost,  and  the  names  of  Venetia  and  Istria  alone 
remained  in  use.  These  two  continued  to  form  one 
province,  and  we  meet  with  mention,  both  in  inscrip* 
tions  and  in  the  Notitia,  of  a “ Corrector  Venetian  et 
Hiitriae,”  down  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
{Xotit.  I>ujn.  ii.  p.  65  ; Bucking,  ad  loc.  p.  441 ; 
Orell.  Inter.  1050,  3191.)  The  capital  of  the  united 
provinces  was  Aquileia,  which  rose  under  the  Roman 
Empire  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Italy.  Its  importance  was  derived,  not  from  its  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity  only,  but  from  its  situ- 
ation at  the  very  entrance  of  Italy,  on  the  highroad 
which  became  the  great  means  of  communication 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  The 
same  circumstance  led  to  this  part  of  Venetia  be- 
coming the  scene  of  repeated  contests  for  power 
Iwtwcen  rival  emperor*.  Thus  it  was  before  Aquileia 
that  the  Emperor  Maximin  perished  in  A.D.  238;  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alsa  (Area)  that  the 
younger  Constantine  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  a.d. 
340;  again,  in  388,  the  contest  between  Maximus 
and  Theodosius  the  Great  was  decided  io  the  same 
neighbourhood ; and  in  425,  that  between  the 
usurper  Joannes  and  the  generals  of  Theodosius  II. 
[Aquileia.]  Finally,  in  a.d.  489,  it  was  on  the 
river  Sontius  {Itomo)  that  Odoacer  was  defeated  by 
the  Gothic  king  Theodoric.  {Hitt.  Mitcell.  xvi.  p. 
561.) 

It  seems  certain  that  Venetia  had  become  under 
the  Roman  Empire  a very  opulent  and  flourishing 
province:  besides  Aquileia,  Patavium  and  Verona 
were  provincial  cities  of  the  first  class;  and  many 
other  towns  such  as  Concordia,  Allinum,  Forum 
Julii,  &c.,  whose  names  arc  little  known  in  history, 
were  nevertheless  opulent  and  considerable  municipal 
towns.  Bat  it  suffered  with  peculiar  severity  from 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  before  the  close  of  the 
Empire.  The  passage  across  the  Julian  Alps  from 
the  valley  of  the  Save  to  the  plains  of  Aquileia,  which 
presents  few  natural  difficulties,  became  the  high- 
way by  which  all  the  barbarian  nations  in  succession 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Italy ; anti  hence  it  was 
Venetia  that  felt  the  first  brunt  of  their  fury.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  invasion  of  Attila  in 
a.  d.  452,  who,  having  at  length  reduced  Aquileia 
after  a long  siege,  razed  it  to  the  ground ; and  then, 
advancing  with  fearful  rapidity,  devastated  in  like 
manner  the  cities  of  Concordia,  Altinum,  Patavium, 
Vicentia,  Verona,  Brixia,  and  Bergoinum,  not  one 
of  which  was  able  to  opposo  any  effectual  resistance. 
{Hitt.  Mitcell.  xv.  p.  549.)  The  expression  of  the 
chronicler  that  he  levelled  these  cities  with  the 
ground  is  probably  exaggerated ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  suffered  a blow  from  which  three  of 
them  at  least,  Concordia,  Altinum,  and  Aquileia, 
never  recovered.  In  the  midst  of  this  devastation 
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1 many  fugitives  from  the  ruined  cities  took  refuge  in 
| the  extensive  lagunes  that  bordered  the  coasts  of 
Venetia,  and  established  themselves  on  some  small 
I islands  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  which  bad  pre- 
| viously  been  inhabited  only  by  fishermen.  It  was 
! thus  that  the  refugees  from  Aquileia  gave  origin  to 
the  episcopal  city  of  Grade,  while  those  from  Pata- 
vium settled  on  a spot  then  known  as  Iiivus  Alius, 
in  the  midst  of  the  lagunes  formed  by  the  Meduacus, 
where  the  new  colony  gradually  grew  up  into  a 
wealthy  city  and  a powerful  republic,  which  retained 
the  ancient  name  of  the  province  in  that  of  Venezia 
or  Venice.  “ This  emigration  (observes  Gibbon) 
is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence  ; but 
the  fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances 
might  be  preserved  by  tradition.”  {DecL  and  Fall, 
ch.  35,  note  55.)  A curious  letter  of  Cassiodorus 
( For.  xii.  24),  written  in  a.  d.  523,  describes  the 
islands  of  Venetia  as  inhabited  by  a population  whose 
sole  occupation  and  resource  was  derived  from  their 
fisheries  : and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  already  ap- 
pears to  confine  the  appellation  of  Venetia  to  these 
islands,  an  usage  which  had  certainly  become  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  ancient  province,  “Venetia  enim  non 
solum  in  pancis  insulis,  <puu  nunc  Venetiat  dicimut, 
constat"  (ii.  14).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
transfer  the  name  of  the  province  to  the  island  city, 
which  has  continued  ever  since,  was  established  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  original  land  of  the  Veneti,  as  already  ob- 
served, was  almost  entirely  a plain.  The  underfalb 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  hills  that  skirt  tl>e  foot  of  that 
range,  were  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
mountaineers,  who  were  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Rhaetians  and  Euganeans,  with  whom,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  the  Veneti  themselves  had  nothing  in 
common.  But  a portion  of  this  district  was  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  tho  province  of  Venetia, 
as  this  came  to  be  marked  ont  under  Augustus ; so 
that  the  boundary  line  between  Venetia  and  Rhaetia 
was  carried  apparently  from  the  head  of  the  Lake 
Benacus  {Logo  di  Garda)  across  the  valley  of  the 
Atheais  {Adige)  to  the  ridge  which  separates  tho 
valley  of  the  Plavis  from  that  of  the  Meduacus,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  Val  Sugana,  while  it  included  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Piave  (Plavis),  with  the  towns 
of  Feltria  and  Belunum,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
pressly ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Tenth  Region. 
Thence  the  boundary  seems  to  have  followed  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  the 
Adriatic  from  the  valleys  of  the  I>rave  and  Gail 
both  of  which  streams  flow  eastward  towards  the 
Danube,  and  afterwards  swept  round  in  a semicircle, 
till  it  nearly  touched  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste 
(Tergeste). 

Within  these  limits,  besides  the  underfalls  of  the 
Alps  that  are  thrust  forward  towards  the  plain,  there 
were  comprised  two  distinct  groups  of  hills,  now 
known  as  the  Colli  Euganei  and  Monti  Berici,  both 
of  them  wholly  isolated  from  the  neighbouring 
ranges  of  the  Alps,  and,  in  a geological  sense,  uncon- 
nected with  them,  being  both  clearly  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  name  of  the  Euganean  hills,  applied  to 
the  more  southerly  of  the  two  groups,  which  ap- 
proaches within  a few  miles  of  Patavium  {Padova), 
is  evidently  a relic  of  the  period  when  that  people 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  this  country,  and  is 
doubtless  derived  from  a very  early  time.  The  ap- 
pellation is  not  noticed  by  any  ancient  geographer, 
but  the  name  of  Euganeus  Collis  is  given  by  Lucau 
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to  the  hill  above  the  baths  of  Aponus,  one  of  the 
group  in  question;  and  Martial  gives  the  name  of 
“ Enganeoe  Orae"  to  the  hills  near  the  team  of 
Ateste  (Este),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same 
range.  (Lucan,  vii.  192;  Martial,  x.  93).  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  this  beautiful  range 
of  hills  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Euganei 
Colies. 

The  rivers  of  Venetia  are  numerous,  but,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  not  always  easy  to 
identify.  Much  the  largest  and  most  important  is 
the  Atiiksis  ( Ailige ),  which  at  one  period  formed 
the  boundary  of  tbe  province,  and  which,  emerging 
from  the  Alps,  near  Verona,  sweeps  round  in  a great 
curve  till  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic  only  a 
few  miles  N.  of  the  mouths  of  the  1’adus.  The  next 
river  of  any  magnitude  is  the  Mkduacus  or  Brenta , 
which  fluws  under  the  walls  of  Patavium,  and  re* 
ceivea  as  a tributary  the  Bacchiglionc , apparently 
the  Meduacus  Minor  of  Pliny.  After  this  (proceeding 
eastwards)  comes  the  Sills  (&/e),  a small  stream 
flowing  by  the  town  of  AJtinum : next,  the  P LA  vis 
(Piave),  a much  more  important  river,  which  rises 
in  the  Alps  above  Belanum  ( Belkmo ),  flows  past  that 
city  and  Feltria  ( Feltre ),  and  enters  the  sea  a few 
miles  E.  of  Altinum:  then  the  Liqukxtia  (Lirenza), 
and  the  Romatixus  (Lemene),  a small  river  flowing 
under  the  walls  of  Concordia.  Next  to  this  comes 
the  Tilavkmftus  ( Tagliamento ),  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  rivers  of  the  E.  portion  of  Venetia, 
having  its  sources  in  the  high  ranges  of  the  Alps 
above  Julium  Carnicum,  whence  it  traverses  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Cami,  nearly  in  a direct  line 
from  N.  to  8.  Beyond  this  come  several  minor 
streams,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  with  cer- 
tainty: such  are  the  Varonus  and  Ana&sus  of  Pliny, 
probably  tbe  Stella  and  the  torrent  of  Connor ; and 
the  Aira,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Ausa.  E. 
of  these,  again,  come  three  considerable  streams,  the 
Turruh,  Natiso,  and  Sohtiub,  which  still  preserve 
their  ancient  names,  as  the  Torre , Nalisone,  and 
Isomo,  but  have  undergone  considerable  changes  in 
the  lower  part  of  their  course,  the  Natiso  having 
formerly  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  about 
4 miles  W.  of  its  present  channel,  while  the  Isomo, 
which  now  unites  with  it,  originally  followed  an  in- 
dependent channel  to  the  sea,  near  Monfalcone. 
The  Isomo  receives  a considerable  tributary  from 
the  E.,  the  Wippach  or  Vipao,  which  descends 
from  the  elevated  table-land  uf  the  Karst,  and  was 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Fluvius  Frigidus. 
it  was  by  the  valley  of  this  river  that  the  great  high- 
road from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  after  crossing 
the  dreary  highlands  of  Camiola,  descended  to 
Aquileiaand  the  plains  of  Venetia.  On  the  ext’ erne 
confines  of  the  province  the  little  river  Timavus 
must  he  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  classical  cele- 
brity, though  of  no  geograpliical  importance  ; and 
the  Formio  (Risotto),  a few  miles  S.  of  Tergeste, 
which,  from  tbe  time  of  Pliny,  constituted  the  limit 
between  Venetia  and  Istria.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.) 

The  cities  und  towns  of  Venetia  may  now  be  enu- 
merated in  geographical  order.  Farthest  to  the  W., 
and  situated  on  the  Athesis,  was  the  important  city 
of  V krona.  Considerably  to  the  E.  of  this  was 
Vicrntia,  and  beyond  that  again,  Patavium.  8. 
of  Vicentia,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Eu- 
ganean  hills,  was  Atkstk  (Este).  On  the  border 
of  tbe  lagunee,  at  their  N.  extremity,  was  Altinum, 
and  30  miles  farther  to  the  E.,  Concordia.  In- 
land from  these  lay  Oi’Itehuium  and  Tarvuuum, 
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both  of  them  considerable  towns;  and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  forming  the  lowest  underfalls  of  the  Alps, 
the  smaller  towns  of  Acelum  (Asolo)  and  Ceneta 
(Ceneda),  the  name  of  which  is  found  in  A gat  bias 
and  Paulus  Diacorms  (Agath.  Hist.  Goth.  ii.  8 ; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  13),  and  was  in  all  probability  a Roman 
town,  though  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer. 
Still  farther  inland,  in  the  valley  of  the  Plavis,  were 
Feltria  and  Belunum.  E.  of  the  Tilavemptus, 
and  therefore  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Carni, 
were  Aquilkia,  near  the  sea-coast ; Forum  Jui.ii, 
N.  of  the  preceding;  Vkdinum  (Cftftwe),  farther 
to  the  W.;  aud  Julium  Carnicum,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tilavemptns,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alps.  Tkkgestk,  on  tbe  E.  side  of  the  bay  to 
winch  it  gave  its  name,  was  the  last  city  of  Venetia, 
and  was  indeed  by  many  writers  considered  as  be- 
longing to  Istria.  [Tergeste]. 

Besides  these,  there  were  in  the  land  of  the  Cami 
several  smaller  towns,  tbe  names  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iii.  19.  s.  23.),  or  are  found  for  the 
find  time  in  Paulus  Diaconus  and  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna,  but  were  in  all  probability  Roman  towns, 
which  bad  grown  np  under  the  Empire.  Of  these, 
Flamonia  (Plin.)is  probably  Flagogna,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Taf/liamento  ; Osopum  (P.  Diac.  iv.  38)  is  still 
called  Osopo,  and  Glemona,  Gemona,  higher  up  in 
the  same  valley;  and  Artemia,  Artegna,  a few 
miles  SE.  of  the  preceding.  Cormones  (ib.)  is  still 
called  Cormons,  a small  town  between  Cividak  and 
Gradisoa  ; and  Pucwum  (Plin.,  Ptol.)  is  Dtsmo , 
near  the  sources  of  the  Timavus. 

The  other  obscure  names  mentioned  by  Pliny  (L  c.), 
and  of  which  he  himself  says,  “ quos  scrupulose 
dicero  non  attineat,”  were  apparently  for  the  most 
part  mountain  tribes  or  communities,  and  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 

Venetia  was  traversed  by  a great  line  of  high- 
road, which  proceeded  from  Aquileia  to  Verona,  and 
thence  to  Mediolanum,  and  formed  tbe  great  high- 
way of  communication  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
Danube  and  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
It  passed  through  Concordia,  Altinum,  Patavium, 
Vicentia,  and  Verona.  From  Patavium  a branch 
struck  off  through  Ateste  and  Anneianum  (probably 
Legnago  on  the  Adige)  to  join  the  Aemiliau  Way  at 
Mutina.  A still  more  direct  line  of  communication 
was  established  from  Altinum  to  Ravenna  by  water, 
through  the  lagunes  and  artificial  canals  which  com- 
municated from  one  to  another  of  these  sheets  of 
water.  This  line  of  route  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
is  briefly  indicated  by  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (“  inde 
[a  Ravenna]  navigantur  Septem  Maria  Altinum 
usque,”  p.  126)  ; while  the  stations  are  given  in  de- 
tail by  the  Tabula ; but  from  the  fluctuations  that 
the  lagunes  have  undergone,  few  of  them  can  bo 
identified  with  any  certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VENETIA,  in  Gaul.  [Veneti.] 

VENETICAE  INSULAE,  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iv.  19),  are  tbe  numerous  small  islands 
along  the  coast  of  Venetia,  or  the  modern  department 
of  Morbihan.  Tbe  largest  is  Bdie-ile.  The  others 
are  Houai,  Hedic , Groam,  and  some  others.  Per- 
haps the  peninsula  of  Quiferon  may  be  included 
[Venkti  ; Vuidius].  [G.L.] 

VENETUS  LAC  US.  [Rrigantinus  Lacub.] 
VENIA'TLA,  a place  in  Gallaecia  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  tbe  road  from  Brucara  to  Astn- 
rica.  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  423.)  Variously  identified 
with  Vinhaes,  Varzana,  and  Reqwjo.  [T.  H.  IX] 
YENICO'NES  (Oi/tviKvyts,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 14),  a 
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people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  S.  of  j 
t lie  estuary  of  the  Tuaems  (Murray  Frith),  in  j 
Forfarshire  and  Aberdeenshire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENNENSES,  a tribe  of  the  Cantwbri  iu  His-  | 
paiiia  Tnrraconensis.  (Plio.  iii.  3.  a.  4.)  [I.H.D.] 
VENNl'CNII  (Ofon'Urioi,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 3).  a 
people  in  tbe  NW.  part  of  Hibernia,  between  the 
promontories  Boreutn  and  Vennicnium.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VENNI'CNIUM  PROM.  (OtorvUno*  6x pw, 
1’tol.  ii.  2.  § 2),  the  m<wt  northerly  headland  of 
Hilwmia,  usually  identified  with  Matin  Head;  bnt 
Camden  (p.  1411)  takes  it  to  have  been  Karnes 
Head.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VE'NNONES  (OWwm  or  Oifewwt),  a tribe 
of  Rliaetia  (PtoL  ii.  12.  § 3),  or  according  to  Strabo 
(iv.  pp.  204. 206),  of  Vindelicia.  They  are  described 
as  the  wildest  among  the  Khaetian  tribe®,  and  are 
no  doubt  the  same  as  the  Vennouetes  who,  according 
to  Pliny  (iii.  24),  were  mentioned  among  the  nations 
of  the  Alpine  Trophy.  They  seem  to  have  inhabited 
the  district  about  the  sources  of  the  Athesis,  which 
l Hire  the  name  of  Venouesgowe  or  Finesgowe  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  century.  (Vcn  Honnayr,  Gtsch. 
Tirol s,  i.  1.  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

VKNONAE,  a town  in  Britannia  Romana  appa- 
rently  belonging  to  the  Coritavi,  at  which  the  road 
from  London  to  the  NW.  part  of  Britain  separated, 
<H)«  branch  proceeding  towards  Den,  the  other  tak- 
ing a NE.  direction  towards  Lindum  and  Eboracum. 
There  was  also  another  branch  to  the  SW.  towards 
Venta  Silurum,  so  that  the  two  main  roads  which 
traversed  the  whole  island  must  have  crossed  here. 
{/tin.  Ant.  pp.  470,  477,  479.)  Varionaly  iden- 
tified with  Highcross , Clay  brook,  and  Wigston 
Parra.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENOSTKS,  probably  a branch  of  the  Venn  ones, 
a Rhaetian  tribe,  were  mentioned  in  the  Alpine 
Trophy,  of  which  the  inscription  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(iii.  24).  In  the  middle  ages  their  district  bore  the 
name  of  Venusta  Vallis.  (Zeoss,  Hie  Deutschen, 
p.  237.)  [L-  . 

VENTA,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Britannia 
Romans.  1.  Venta  Belgarnm  (OCfKra,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
§ 28),  in  the  SW.  of  Britain,  on  the  road  from  Luo* 
dinium  to  Cal  leva  and  Isca  Dumnonioruin.  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  478,  &c.;  Geogr.  lUv.  v.  31.)  Now  Wm- 
chester , where  there  are  some  Roman  remains. 
(Camden,  p.  138.) 

2.  Venta  Silnrum  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia 
Romans,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  Isca  Silu- 
rum, and  near  the  estuary  of  the  Sabrina.  (I  tin. 
Ant.  p.  485.)  Now  Carr  Went  in  Monmouthshire, 
where  there  are  traces  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  where 
Roman  antiquities  are  (or  were)  occasionally  found. 
(Camden,  p.  713.) 

3.  Venta  Icenorum,  a town  of  the  Iceoi,  on  the 

E.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana  (Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 21), 
to  which  there  was  a road  from  London.  (I tin.  Ant. 
p.  479.)  Moat  probably  Caislor , on  the  river  Wen- 
sum,  a little  S.  of  Norwich,  which  probably  rose 
from  the  ruins  of  Caistor.  Here  are  traces  of  Roman 
remains.  (Camden,  p.  460.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VE'NTLA  (OvOTia),  in  Gallia  Narbonensia, 
a town  of  the  Allobroges,  mentioned  only  by  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxvii.  47)  in  his  history  of  tlie  war 
between  the  Allobroges  and  C.  Pomptinua  the  go- 
vernor of  Gsllia  Provincia  (b.  c.  62).  Manlius 
Lentinus,  a legstus  of  Pomptinua,  came  upon  this 
tnwn,  hut  was  driven  from  it.  The  place  appears 
to  be  near  the  Isara  (Isire)  from  Dion’s  narrative, 
ami  DAuville  following  De  Valois  suppo&cs  it  to  be 
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Vinai.  between  Moirenc  and  S.  Mitrcdlin,  at  some 
distance  from  the  bank  of  tbe  /sere.  A a Yentia 
is  unknown  otherwise,  it  may  be  a blunder  of  Dion, 
and  the  place  may  be  Vienna.  QG.  L.J 

VENT1SPONTE,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica 
(Hirt.  B.  Hisp.  27),  which  appears  from  still  extant 
inscriptions  to  have  Iwen  not  far  from  Puente  d« 
Hon  Gonzalo.  (Ukert,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  368.)  It  appears 
on  coins  under  the  name  of  Ventipo.  (Florez,  Me*l 
ii.  p.  617  ; Eckhel,  L p.  31  j Mionnet,  i.  p.  27  j 
Beatini,  p.  92.)  [T.  H.  D.J 
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VENUSIA  (Ovrwoofa  : Eth.  Venusinus : Ve- 
nosa),  a city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  10  miles  S.  of  the  river  Aufidus.  It  nearly 
adjoined  the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  so  that,  according 
to  Horace,  himself  a native  of  the  place,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  belonged  properly  to  Lucania  or  to 
Apulia,  and  the  territory  of  the  city,  as  assigned  tc 
the  Roman  colony,  included  a portion  of  that  of  both 
nations.  (Hor.  Sot  ii.  1.  34,  35.)  This  statement 
of  Horace  leaves  it  doubtful  to  what  people  Veouaia 
originally  belonged,  though  it  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  an  Apulian  city,  and  that  it  received  only  an 
accession  of  territory  from  Lucania.  Ijiter  writer#, 
indeed,  distinctly  assigned  it  to  Apulia.  (Plin. 
iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 73;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  210) 
But  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  till  the 
occasion  of  its  capture  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Poa- 
tumius.  in  n.  c.  262  (Dionys.  Exc.  Vales,  p.  2335). 
when  we  are  told  that  it  was  a populous  and  im|«r- 
tant  town.  A large  part  of  the  inhabitants  was  put 
to  the  sword,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  a Roman  colony 
was  established  there  bv  order  of  the  senate.  (Dio- 
nys.  I c.  ; Veil.  i.  14  ; Hor.  L c.)  The  colonists 
are  said  to  have  been  20,000  in  number,  which  must 
be  either  a mistake  or  an  exaggeration;  but  there 
Meins  no  doubt  that  the  new  colony  became  a popu- 
lous and  flourishing  place,  and  was  able  to  render 
important  services  to  the  Roman  state  during  the 
Second  Punic  War.  It  was  at  Venusia  that  the 
consul  Terentius  Varro  took  refuge  w ith  700  horse 
after  the  great  defeat  at  Cannae  (b.  o.  216).  and 
where  he  was  gradually  able  to  gather  around  him  a 
force  of  about  4000  horse  and  foot.  The  Venusian* 
vied  with  one  another  in  showing  them  the  utmost 
attention,  and  furnished  them  with  clothing,  arms, 
and  oilier  necessaries.  (Liv  xxii.  49,  54;  Polyb.  iii. 
116,  117.)  Again,  at  a later  period  of  the  war, 
when  so  many  of  the  Roman  colonies  proved  unable 
to  satisfy  the  repeated  demands  of  the  senate,  the 
Venusians  were  among  those  who  continued  stead- 
fast, nnd  declared  themselves  ready  to  famish  the 
troops  and  supplies  required  of  them.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
10.)  It  was  after  this,  through  several  successive 
campaigns,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  com- 
manders in  Apulia.  (Ib.  20,  41;  Appian,  Amtib. 
50.)  But  the  colony  suffered  severely  from  all 
these  exertions,  and,  in  B.  C.  200,  after  the  dree  of 
the  war,  it  was  found  ueccaaary  to  recruit  its  ex- 
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haunted  strength  with  a fresh  body  of  colonist*. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  49.)  From  this  time  Vennsi*  seems  to 
have  always  continued  to  be  a flourishing  town  and 
one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  It  bore  an  important  part  in  the  Social  War, 
having  early  joined  in  the  outbreak,  and  became  one 
of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  allies  in  the  sonth 
of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,  42.)  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the 
Kuman  praetor  Cosconius,  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
the  city  itself  fell  into  his  bands.  (fb.  52  ) At  all 
events  it  did  not  suffer  severely,  as  it  is  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy  (/A.  iv.  3)  ; and  Strabo  also  notices 
it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  in  this  region  which 
retained  their  consideration  in  his  time  (v.  p. 
250).  It  received  a colony  of  veterans  under  the 
Triumvirate  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3 ; Zuinpt.  de  Colon. 
p.  332),  and  seems  to  have  retained  the  rank  of  a 
Colon ia  under  the  Empire,  as  we  find  it  bearing  that 
designation  both  in  Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  (Plin. 
iii.  1 1.  a.  16  ; OrelL  Inter.  867  ; Momnoen,  Inter. 
It.  A*.  735,  745.)  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way 
doubt  less  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned  more  than  once  hy  Cicero  as  a customary 
halting- place  in  proceeding  from  Rome  to  Bruudu- 
aium.  (Cic.  ad  A U.  v.  5,  xvi.  5.)  It  appears  in- 
deed that  the  great  orator  had  himself  a villa  there, 
as  one  of  his  letters  is  dated  k*  de  Venusiuo’*  (oof 
Fanu  xiv.  20).  But  the  chief  interest  of  Venusia  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Horace,  who  was  bom  there  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
B.  c.  65.  (Hor.  Carat,  iii.  21.  1.)  The  works  of 
the  poet  abound  in  allusions  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  native  city,  the  fountain  of  Bandura,  the  forests 
of  Moont  Vuitur,  Ac.  But  it  docs  not  appear  that 
he  ever  resided  there  in  the  latter  years  uf  his  life, 
having  lost  his  paternal  estate,  which  was  Conti  seated 
in  the  civil  ware.  (Id.  Ep.  ii.  2.) 

We  hear  nothing  of  Y<«usia  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  it  is  certain  from  the  Liber  Coiouiarum, 
which  mentions  it  among  the  Civitates  Apuliae,  and 
from  the  Itineraries,  that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a 
city,  and  apparently  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  (Ptol.  iii.  I.  § 73  ; Lib.  Cobm. 
pp.  210,  261;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  104,  113,  121  ; Tab. 
Feut)  This  is  further  confirmed  by  inscriptions, 
in  one  of  which  it  is  called  " splendida  civitas  Vetiu- 
► mo  rum."  (Mommsen,  /.  ii.  N.  706.)  It  retained 
the  same  consideration  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still  an  episcopal  city  with  about  6000  inha- 
bitants. Its  antiquities  have  been  illustrated  with  a 
profusion  of  erudition  by  Italian  wi iters,  but  it  has 
lew  ancient  remains  of  much  interest ; though  frag- 
ments of  ancient  edifices,  mosaic  pavements,  &c. 
have  been  found  on  the  site,  as  well  as  numerous  in- 
scriptions. These  last  have  been  collected  ami  pub- 
lished by  Mons.  Lupoli,  in  his  Marmora  Venusian 
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(added  as  an  appendix  to  the  I ter  ft  uvjtinum,  4to. 
Neapnli,  1797),  and  more  recently  by  Mommsen,  in 
his  Inscript  tones  liegni  Matpuhlani  (pp.  39 — 48). 
Concerning  the  antiquities  of  Venusia  in  general, 
see  the  work  of  Lupoli  above  quoted,  and  that  of 
Cimaglia  (Antiquitates  Vemtsinae,  4 to.  Neapol. 
1757.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

VEP1TENUM  or  VIPITENUM,  a place  in  the 
district  occupied  by  the  Venusles  in  Rhaetia,  between 
Ve  Widens  and  Trident  urn.  (It.  Ant.  pp.  275,  280  : 
Tab.  Pent.)  Its  modem  representative  is,  in  all 
p obibility,  the  town  of  Stereing  on  the  Eitacb.  at 
the  foot  of  the  Brenner.  [L.  S.| 

VERAGRI  (Ood^crypoi).  The  Veragri  are  placed 
by  Caesar  ( B.G . iii-  1,  6)  in  the  Valais  of  hwit- 
Mrbud  between  the  Nantuates  and  the  Seduni, 
[Nantuates;  Seduki].  Their  town  was  Octodnrua 
(.4/ artigny),  whence  the  Veragri  are  called  Octodu- 
renses  by  Pliny  [OctoduhvsJ.  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxix.  5),  using  Caesar  as  he  generally  used  him, 
says  that  the  Veragri  extended  from  tiie  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  and  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Alpe; 
which  is  not  true.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  204)  mentions  the 
Varagri,  as  he  calls  them,  between  the  Caturiges 
and  the  Nantuatae  ; and  Pliny  (iii.  20)  between  the 
Seduni  and  the  Salassi:  the  Salassi  are  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alpe  in  the  Yal  d Aosta.  Livy 
(xxi.  38)  places  the  Veragri  among  the  Alps  and 
on  the  ruad  to  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alp*,  or  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  which  is  correct.  He  says  tluit 
the  pass  was  occupied  by  half  German  tribes.  [G.  L.  | 
VERBANUS  LAC  US  (i>  Ou*p€av6s  Alpnj ; logo 
Maggiore),  one  of  the  principsl  lakes  of  Northern 
Italy,  formed  by  the  river  Ticinus,  where  it  first 
issues  from  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  24.)  It  is  the  largest  uf  the  three  great  lakes  <4 
Northern  Italy,  whence  its  modern  name  of  Logo 
Maggiore;  though  Virgil  appears  to  have  considered 
the  Larins  as  the  largest,  as  lie  rails  it,  “ Te,  Lari 
maxi  me,"  and  singularly  enough  does  not  mention 
the  Verbatim*  at  all.  (Georg,  ii.  159.)  Strabo,  by 
a strange  mistake,  describes  the  river  Addua  as 
flowing  from  the  Lake  Verbanus,  and  tbe  Ticinus 
front  the  Larius  (iv.  p.  209):  this  may,  perliap,  be 
an  error  of  tlte  copyists,  but  is  more  probably  an  ac- 
cidental blunder  of  the  author.  He  gives  the 
length  of  llic  lake  at  400  stadia,  or  40  geog.  mile  , 
which  is  somewhat  below  the  truth,  the  actual 
length  being  46  geug.  miles:  its  breadth  dues  not  ex- 
ceed 4 or  5 miles,  except  in  one  part,  where  it  ex- 
pands to  a width  of  front  8 to  10  miles.  [E.  H.  lb] 
VEKBICAE  or  VERB1CES  (Oueptfocat  orOwr- 
Sikis,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 10),  a people  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERBIGENUS  PAGUS.  (Hxlvktii,  Vob  I. 
p.  1041.] 

VERB1NUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  tbe  It  ins.  on 
a road  from  Bag  scum  ( Bavai ) to  Durocortorutti 
( Heims).  Dnronuui  is  between  Baga«  utn  and  Yer- 
biuuni  [Duron cm].  All  the  several  distances 
between  Bagacnm  and  Durocortoruni  do  not  agree  in 
tbe  Antoniue  Itin.  and  tlie  Table.  The  sum  total  uf 
these  distanced  in  the  Table  is  53  M.  P.,  and  the 
Itin.,  though  it  makes  the  several  distances  amount 
to  63  M.  P.,  still  gives  the  sum  total  at  53  M.  P. 
But  these  must  be  Gallic  leagues,  as  D'Auville 
shows.  He  supposes  Verbinum  to  be  Vervius,  which 
j in  fact  is  the  same  mime  as  Verbiuum.  Tbe  table* 
writes  it  Vi  run  utn.  Vervins  is  in  the  department 
of  Aisne.  about  20  miles  NK.  of  I^ton.  [G.  L.J 
VERGE LLAE  (OdcpxcAAai,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3C; 
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OvtpiUWot.  Strab.  v.  p.  218  ; BepWAAai,  Plat. 
Mar.  25:  Vercelli),  the  chief  city  of  the  Libici,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  lay  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ses- 
sile* (Sesia) ; bat  perhaps  the  ancient  town  should 
be  sought  at  Borgo  Vercelli,  about  2 miles  from  the 
modern  city.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  an  un- 
fortified Tillage  ( L c.),  bat  subsequently  became  a 
strong  and  not  unimportant  Roman  municipiunt. 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  70  ; cf.  De  clar.  Orator.  8 ; also 
Orell.  Inter.  3044,  3945.)  Here  the  highroad 
from  Ticinum  to  Augusta  Praetcria  was  crossed  by 
a road  running  westwards  from  Mediolanum,  (/tin. 
Ant.  pp.  282,  344,  347,  350.)  At  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  it  was  rapidly  falling  to  decay. 
(Ilieron.  Epist  17.)  There  were  some  gold  mines 
at  a place  called  Ictimuli,  or  Vicos  Ictimulorum,  in 
the  district  of  Vercellae  (Strab.  I c.;  Plin.  xxxiii. 
4.  e.  21),  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  the  last  cited  authority  mentions  a law 
forbidding  that  more  than  5000  men  should  be  em- 
ployed in  them.  The  true  position  of  these  mines 
has,  however,  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute.  The 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  Durandi  in  his  treatise 
Dell’  antica  Condizione  del  Vercellese.  The  city 
was  distinguished  for  its  worship  of  Apollo,  whence 
it  is  called  Apollineoe  Vercellae  by  Martial  (x.  12. 
1);  and  there  was  in  its  vicinity  a grove,  and  per- 
haps a temple  sacred  to  that  deity  (Stat  Silr.  i.  4. 
59),  which  is  probably  to  be  sought  at  a small  place 
called  Pollone , at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  (Cf.  Cic. 
Fam.  xi.  19;  Plin.  iii.  17.  a.  21;  Bellini,  Antichita 
di  Vercelli.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERE  ASUECA,  a harbour  belonging  to  the  town 
of  Argenomesctim,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cantabri, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.) 
Probably  Puerto  de  S.  Martin.  (Cf.  Florez,  Esp. 
Sagr.  xxiv.  p.  44.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERELA.  [Varia.1 

VERETUM  (Ouefnrrir,  Strab.,  Ptoli  Eth.  Vere- 
tinus:  Sta  Maria  di  Vereto ),  a town  of  Calabria, 
in  the  district  or  territory  of  the  Sallcntines,  and 
within  a few  miles  of  the  Iapygian  promontory. 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  formerly  called  Baris, 
and  describes  it  as  if  it  were  a seaport  town ; but 
both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  rank  it  among  the  inland 
towns  of  the  Sallentines;  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  its  rite  is  marked  by  the  old  church  of  Sta 
Maria  di  Vereto,  the  name  of  which  is  found  on  old 
maps,  between  the  villages  of  Salve  and  lioggiano, 
about  6 miles  from  the  Capo  di  Leuca,  and  10  from 
Ugento , the  correct  distance  given  in  the  Tabula 
from  Uxentum  to  Veretum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 76;  Tab.  Peut.; 
Ualateo,  de  Sit  Iapyg.  p.  99;  Holsten.  ad  Clover. 
p.  283;  Romauelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.)  The  “ ager  Vc- 
retinus  ” is  mentioned  also  in  the  Liber  Colonianuu 
(p.  262)  among  the  “ civitates  Calabriae,”  and  doubt- 
less comprised  the  whole  district  as  far  as  the 
Iapygian  promontory.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VKRGAE.  [Bhutto.] 

VKRGELLUS,  a rivulet  or  torrent,  which  crossed 
the  field  of  battle  of  Cannae.  It  is  not  indeed  men- 
tioned by  either  Livy  or  Polybius  in  their  circum- 
stantial accounts  of  the  battle,  but  it  is  noticed  by 
both  Floras  and  Valerius  Maximus  in  connection  with 
a story  that  seems  to  have  been  current  among  the 
Romans,  that  its  course  was  choked  up  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Car- 
thaginian troops  crossed  over  them  as  a bridge. 
(Flor.  ii.  6.  § 18;  Val.  Max.  iz.  2,  Ext.  § 2.)  The 
same  incident  is  alluded  to  by  other  writer*,  but 
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without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  stream.  (Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  668;  Lncian,  DiaL  MorL  12.  § 2.)  The 
stream  meant  is  probably  a rivulet  which  falls 
into  the  Aufidus  on  its  right  bank  between 
Cannae  and  Canusiom,  and  is  wholly  dry  in  sum- 
mer. [E.  H.  B.] 

VERGENTUM,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
with  the  surname  of  Julii  Genius.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s. 

3.)  Now  Gelves  or  Gines.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERGl'LIA  (Ovrp7<Afa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61 : Eth. 
Vergilienses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a town  of  the  Baste- 
tani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  has  been  iden- 
tified by  some  writers  with  Murcia.  (D’Anville, 
Gtogr.  Anc.  i.  p.  31  ; Men  telle,  Esp.  Anc.  p. 
186.)  [T.  H.  IX] 

VERGIUM,  a fortress  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  21).  Reichard,  but  perhaps  without 
adequate  grounds,  identifies  it  with  the  present 
Berga . [T.  H.  IX] 

VERGOANUM.  [Leriwa.] 

VERGUNNI,  the  name  of  an  Alpine  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Trophy  of  tha  Alpe  (Plin.  iii  20). 
They  are  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  name 
V organs  or  V ergon,  between  Senes  [Sanitium]  and 
Glandb vet,  and  about  half-way  between  these  two 
places.  [G.  L.] 

VERISA  (BV?p«ra),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Pontus,  on  the  road  from  Sebastopolis  to  Sebastia. 
(/X  Ant  pp.  205,  214  ; Basil.  Magn.  Epist.  ult.) 
Its  site  is  yet  uncertain,  some  identifying  it  with 
Cora,  others  with  Baulus.  [L.  S.] 

VERLlTCIO,  a place  in  Britannia  Romann,  on  the 
road  from  Iscn  Silurnm  to  Calleva  ( I tin.  Ant  p. 
486),  and  apparently  in  the  territory  of  the  Dobuni. 
It  has  been  variously  identified  with  the  village  of 
Leckham  on  the  Avon,  with  Westbury.  Spy  Park , 
and  Whetham.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERNEA,  a fort  in  Rhaetia,  on  a steep  height 
above  the  banks  of  the  river  Athesis,  not  far  from 
Trident nm,  where  its  site  is  still  marked  by  the  Do$ 
di  Trent  (Caasiod.  Vat,  iii.  48;  Panl.  Diac.  iii.  31, 
where  it  is  called  Ferruge ; Pallhausen,  Beschreib. 
der  Horn.  Heerstrasse  von  Verona  nach  Augsburg, 
p.  28.)  [L.  &] 

VERNODUBRUM,  a river  of  Gallia  Narboricn- 
ris  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  after  the  Tecum, 
which  is  the  Tichis  [Ticiiis]  of  Mela.  Pliny  does 
not  mention  the  Telisor  Tetis(7Vf),  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  ho  gives  the  name  of  Vemodu- 
brum  to  the  Telia.  But  there  is  a river  Gig  or  A gig, 
north  of  the  Tet  and  not  far  from  it,  which  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  past  Hivesaltes,  and  a branch 
of  the  Gig  is  still  numed  Verdouble  or  Terdovbre, 
which  is  certainly  the  Vernodubrnm.  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

VER NOSOL,  in  Aquitania,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Beneharnum  [Bkxehak- 
ncm]  to  Tolosa  (Toulouse).  This  circuitous  road 
ran  through  Lugdunum  Convenarum  and  Calagorris. 
Vcrnosol  is  between  Calagorris  (Cazeres)  and  Tou- 
louse. Vemosol  is  Vernose.  [G.  L.] 

VERODUNENSES.  Tliis  name  does  not  occur 
in  any  document  earlier  than  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  Provinces,  which  was  probably  drawn  up  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
Civitas  Verodunensium  in  the  Notitia  is  the  capital 
of  a people,  and  is  named  last  in  the  first  of  the  two 
Belgicae.  The  name  Virodunum  occurs  in  the 
Antoniue  Itin.  and  so  the  name  is  written  on  some 
medals.  It  is  placed  on  a route  from  Durocortoram 
(Reims)  to  Divodurum  (Melt).  In  the  middle  age 
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writings  it  is  Viredunum,  Viridunum,  and  Virdu- 
num,  which  last  abbreviated  form  comes  nearest  to 
Verdun,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Verodunenses. 
Verdun  is  west  of  Metz,  in  the  department  of 
Meuse,  and  on  the  Metue  or  Maas.  There  was  a 
place  named  Fines  (Fures,  No.  13J  between  Virodo- 
num  and  Divodurum,  which  probably  marked  the 
limit  between  the  Verodunenses  and  the  Medioma- 
trici.  [G.  L.] 

VERODUNUM.  [YKKoni;?nt!»sKft.3 
VEROLA'MIUM  and  VERULA'MiUM  (OdpoAd- 
i uof,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 2 1 ),  the  capital  of  the  Catyeuch- 
lani  in  Britannia  Romana,  on  the  road  from  Lon- 
diniuin  to  Lindum  and  Eboracum.  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.471, 
476,  479.)  It  was  probably  the  residence  of  Casai- 
vellannus,  which  was  taken  by  Caesar  (B.  Gall.  v. 
21),  and  subsequently  became  a considerable  Roman 
munidpram,  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  33.)  It  is  Old  Ve- 
rulam,  near  St  Albans , in  Hertfordshire,  which 
latter  town  rose  from  its  ruins;  and  its  celebrated 
ubbey  church  is  said  to  be  built  in  great  part  of 
Roman  bricks.  (Camden,  p.  350,  aeq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
VKROMANDUI  (Otkpondtdlvis,  Ptol.  hi.  9.  § 1 1), 
a Belgic  people,  who  in  n.c.  57  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  raise  10,000  fighting  men  (Caesar,  B. 
G.  iL  4);  unless  Caesar’s  text  means  that  they  and 
the  Velocasses  together  mustered  this  number  [V*- 
i jOC Asacs J . They  joined  the  Nervii  and  the  Atre- 
bates  in  the  attack  on  Caesar's  army  on  the  Sabis 
(Sombre).  The  Veromandui  attacked  the  eleventh 
and  eighth  legions,  which  were  in  Caesar’s  centre, 
and  they  were  driven  back  to  the  river.  They  are 
not  mentioned  again  in  the  Commentaries. 

The  Veromandui  bad  the  Ambiani  and  the 
At  reflates  on  the  west,  and  the  Snessiones  on  the 
south.  On  the  north  they  were  neighbours  of  the 
Nervii.  Their  chief  town  was  afterwards  Augusta 
Veromanduormn,  St.  Quentin,  on  the  Somme,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne,  and  in  the  old  division  of 
France  named  Vermandois.  The  name  Civitas  Ve- 
romanduorum  occurs  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces.  [Aitousta  Vsromanduouum.]  [G.L.J 
VKROMKTUM,  a town  of  the  Contain  in  Bri- 
tannia Romana,  between  Ratae  and  Margidunnm. 
(/tin.  Ant,  pp.  477,  479,  where  it  is  also  called 
Veroometum.)  Camden  (p.  575)  places  it  at  Bur- 
rough  l Jill , near  Willoughby  on  the  Wold , in  the  S. 
part  of  Nottinghimshire.  [T.  H.  I).] 

VERONA  (OWjpwi'a,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31  ; Bvhpur, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  213;  titpwinj,  Procop.  B.G.  ii. 
29,  iii.  3,  Ac.;  and  Biftuva,  lb.  iv.  33  : Kth.  Vcro- 
nensis : V'erona ),  an  important  town  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  seated  on  the  river  Athesis  (“  Verona 
Athesi  circumflua,”  SiL  It.  viii.  595),  and  chiefly 
on  its  W.  bank.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining whether  Verona  was  a city  of  the  Euganei 
or  of  the  Cenomani,  from  the  little  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  the  respective  boundaries  of  those 
peoples,  and  from  the  confusion  which  prevails  upon 
the  subject  in  ancient  authors.  By  Ptolemy  (/.  c.). 
who  does  not  mention  the  Euganei,  it  is  ascribed  to 
the  Cenomani;  and  Catullus  (Ixvii.  34), in  a passage, 
however,  which  has  been  banished  by  some  editors  as 
not  genuine,  Brixia,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
the  Cenomani,  is  styled  the  mother  city  of  Verona. 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand  (iii.  19.  s.  23),  gives  Verona 
]iartiy  to  the  Khacti  and  partly  to  the  Euganei.  and 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  attributes  it  to  the  former.  .Some  h*Ye 
sought  a solution  of  this  difficulty  by  assuming  that 
the  city  belonged  originally  to  the  Euganei,  but  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Cenomani,  referring  to 
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Livy,  v.  35.  (Cf.  Justin,  xx.  5.)  We  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  Verona.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a colony  with  th«* 
surname  of  Augusta,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
flourishing  cities  in  that  part  of  Italy  (Tac.  II.  iii.  8; 
Itm.  Ant,  p.  128  ; Strab.  ▼.  p.  213;  Grut,  Inter. 
p.  166.  2.)  The  surrounding  country  was  exceed- 
ingly fruitful,  producing  good  wine,  excellent  apples, 
and  abundance  of  spelt  (alica,  Plin.  xviii.  II. 
8.  29,  xiv.  1.  s.  3,  xv.  14.  a.  14;  Casaiod.  Var. 
xii.  4).  The  Rhaetian  wine  also  is  praised  by  Virgil. 
(G.  ii.  94;  cf.  Strab.  iv.  206;  Suet.  OcL  77.)  The 
situation  of  Verona  rendered  it  a great  thoroughfare 
and  the  centre  of  several  highroads  (/tin.  Ant.  pp. 
128.  174,  275,  282;  /tin.  Jlier.  p.  558.) 

Verona  was  celebrated  in  history  for  the  battle 
fought  by  Marius  in  the  Campi  Raudii,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  againt  the  Cimbri.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  12; 
Floras,  iii.  3.)  From  an  inscription  still  extant  on 
one  of  its  gates,  now  called  the  Porta  de'  Borsari, 
the  walls  of  Verona  appear  to  have  been  newly 
erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  a.  d. 
265.  It  was  besieged  by  Constantine  on  his  inarch 
from  Gaul  to  Rome,  and,  though  obstinately  defended 
by  Ruricius  Potnpeian us,  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. (Paneg.  VeL  ix.  9,  sqq.)  It  was  likewise 
the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Theodoric  over  Odoacer. 
(Jornand.  Get  57.)  Theodoric  made  it  one  of  his 
residences,  and  often  held  his  court  there:  a repre- 
sentation of  his  palace  is  still  extant  upon  a sea). 
(Gibbon,  Dtcl.  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  22,  ed.  Smith.) 
It  was  at  Verona  that  the  splendid  wedding  took 
place  between  king  Autharis  and  Theudelinda. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  5 ; Paul.  Diac.  iii.  29.)  But, 
more  than  by  all  these  events,  Verona  is  illustrious 
as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Catullus  (Ovid. 
Amor.  iii.  15.  7 ; Mart.  x.  103;  Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7); 
though  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  re- 
mains of  a villa  on  the  Logo  di  Garda,  commonly 
called  the  villa  of  Catullus,  could  really  have  be- 
longed to  him.  The  honour  sometimes  claimed  for 
Verona  of  having  given  birth  to  the  architect  Vi- 
truvius Pollio  arises  from  a mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  inscription  on  the  arch  of  the  Gavii,  formerly 
existing  at  Verona,  bat  pulled  down  in  tbeyear  1805. 
The  inscription  related  to  the  great  architect's  Ices 
celebrated  namesake,  Vitruvius  Cerdo.  (Descriz.  di 
Verona , pt.  i.  p.  86.)  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
elder  Pliny  also  was  born  at  Verona,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  be  was  a native  of  Comum.  In  the 
life  of  him  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Suetonius,  be  is 
styled  Novocouiensis  ; and  when  he  calls  himself  in 
his  Preface  the  conterraneus  of  Catullus,  that  epi- 
thet by  no  means  necessarily  implies  that  be  was  the 
fellow-citizen  of  the  poet,  but  rather  that  he  was 
merely  his  fellow-countryman,  or  from  the  same 
province. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Verona  is  a very  striking 
monument  of  antiquity.  Although  not  nearly  so 
large  as  the  Colosseum,  it  is  in  a much  better  state 
of  preservation,  owing  to  the  pains  which  have  al- 
| ways  been  taken  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  also  of 
a more  costly  material  than  the  Roman  amphitheatre ; 
for  whilst  the  latter  is  built  of  travertino,  that  at 
Verona  is  of  marble,  from  some  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  substructions  arc  of  Roman  brick- 
work. The  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  posterior 
to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A great  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal arcade  was  thrown  dowu  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  year  1184.  Its  form  is  elliptical,  the  larger 
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diameter  being  513  feet  eitemallj  and  248  infer- 
nally ; the  smaller  one,  410  feet  externally  and  147 
feel  internally.  The  banks  or  rows  of  scats  are  at 
present  45  in  number,  but,  from  the  repairs  and  al- 
terations which  the  building  has  undergone,  it  is 
not  certain  whether  this  was  the  original  number. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  would  afford  seats  for  aboat 
22,000  persons. 

There  am  also  a few  remains  of  a Roman  theatre, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
immediately  under  the  castle  of  S.  Pietro  It  ap- 
pears from  two  decrees  of  king  Berengarius,  dated  in 
895  and  913,  that  the  theatre  was  then  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  had  in  great  part  gone 
to  ruin  ; on  which  account  its  destruction  was  al- 
lowed. ( Dencriz. . di  Verona , pt.  ii.  p.  108,  sqq.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  ancient  gate  called 
the  Porta  de  Borsari.  It  is  evidently  older  than 
the  walls  of  Gallienus,  the  elevation  of  which  in  the 
space  of  8 months  is  recorded  upon  it;  since  a pre- 
vious inscription  has  been  erased  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  one.  It  is  a doable  gate,  of  a 
very  florid  style  of  architecture,  concerning  the  me- 
rits of  which  architects  have  held  widely  different 
opinions.  The  walls  of  Gallienus,  to  judge  of  them 
from  the  vestiges  which  still  remain,  were  of  a con- 
struction sufficiently  solid,  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  erected. 
The  other  remains  of  antiquity  at  Verona,  as  the 
Porta  de'  Acorn,  the  bat  hs,  &c.,  do  not  require  any 
particular  description  in  this  place. 

The  chief  works  on  Verona  and  its  antiquities  are 
the  splendid  ones  of  Count  Scip.  Msffei,  entitled 
Verona  lllustrata.  and  Museum  Veroncnse.  Onu- 
phrius  Pnnviniu*  hI*m)  described  its  remains  (Antig. 
Veron.  lib.  via.  Pat.  1688).  Some  account  of 
them  will  likewise  be  found  in  the  Jkscrizione.  di 
Verona  e della  sua  Prorincia,  by  Giuvambatista  da 
Pertiro  8vo.  Verona,  1820.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VK  RONES.  [Bkkonka.] 

VERRUCINI,  a Gallic  people  near  the  Alps  in 
the  Prorincia.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  says:  “ Kegio  Cama- 
tnllicorum,  dein  Suelteri,  supraque  Verrucini.” 
[CAM.vriri.uci:  Suki.tkki.]  There  is  nothing  to 
guide  us  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  Verrucini,  ex- 
cept their  position  with  respect  to  these  two  other 
tribes,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a place  named 
Vrrignon , between  Droguignan  and  men.  Dra- 
guigium  is  in  the  department  of  Var,  and  Riex  is  on 
the  site  of  Reii  [Reii  ApoujnakksJ.  [G.L.] 
VEBRUGO  or  VERRUCA  ( 'E^oi/ica.  Diod. : CoUe 
FerroT),  a town  or  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci.  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  ware 
of  the  Romans  with  that  people.  The  name  first  occurs 
in  B.  c.  445,  when  we  arc  told  that  the  place  had 
been  recently  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Romans, 
evidently  as  a post  of  offence  against  the  Volscians; 
a proceeding  which  that  people  resented  so  much  that 
it  became  the  occasion  of  a fresh  war.  (Liv.  iv.  1.) 
We  do  not  know  at  what  period  it  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volscians.  but  in  b.  c.  409  it  was  re- 
covered and  again  garrisoned  by  the  Romans.  (75. 
55,  56;  Diod.  xiv.  1 1.)  It,  however,  fell  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians  in  b.  c.  407  (Liv. 
iv.  58),  and  apparently  continued  in  their  possession 
till  B.  c.  394,  when  it  was  again  occupied  with  a 
garrison  by  the  military  tribune  C.  Aemiliua,  but 
lost  soon  after  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius.  (Liv.  v.  28;  Diod. 
xiv.  98.)  From  this  time  it  wholly  disappears  from 
hiatory.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  ever  was  a 
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town,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy, 
in  connection  with  the  Arx  Canrentana,  seeming  to 
prove  that  it  was  a mere  fort  or  stronghold,  garri- 
soned and  fortified,  on  account  of  its  natural  strength 
and  advantageous  position.  Its  site  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty,  but  from  the  name  itself 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  situated  on  a pro- 
jecting knoll  or  | leak  ; hence  its  site  has  been 
sought  by  Nibby  (followed  by  Abeken)  at  ColU 
Ferro,  near  Segni;  CoUe  Sacco , in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, has  as  plausible  a claim.  (Nibby,  Din- 
tomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  473;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome.  p.  458; 
Abeken,  Mitiel-Italien,  p.  75.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VERTACOMICORI,  a pugus  of  the  Vocontii 
in  Gallia  Prorincia,  to  whom  Pliny  (iii.  17)  at- 
tributes the  foundation  of  Novaria  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina  [Novaria].  The  name  seems  to  be  preserved 
in  Vercors , a district  in  the  old  country  of  the 
Voooutii,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese  of  Die 
[Dea  Vocontiukum].  In  some  middle  age  docu- 
ments the  name  appears  in  the  abbreviated  f*.rm 
Vercorium,  which  is  the  next  step  to  Vercors  (D'An- 
ville.  Notice.  « Jc.).  (G.  L.] 

VKRTERAE,  a town  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britan- 
nia Koinana.  {/tin.  Ant.  pp.  467,  476.)  Variously 
identified  with  Brough  in  Westmoreland  and 
Bourn.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERTINAK  (OwepTiroi:  Verzino ),  a small  town 
of  Bruttinm,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (ri.  p.  254 ), 
who  places  it  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  Its 
name  is  still  retained  by  the  village  of  Pemau, 
about  7 miles  NW.  of  Strongoli,  the  ancient  Pc- 
telia.  [E.  H.  B.J 

VERUBIUM  (Our pov€lovp,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 5),  a 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara, 
most  prol«*bly  Noss  Dead.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERVES  (Outooimr,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 10),  a people 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana.  [T.  H.  I>.] 

VERULAE  {Kth.  VeruUnus:  Veroli),  a city  of 

the  Hernici,  but  included  in  I-atium  in  the  more 
extensive  sense  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  Apen- 
nines N.  of  t he  valley  of  the  Sacco,  between  Alatrinm 
and  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  It  was  apparently  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Hernici,  and  was  cer- 
tainly a member  of  the  Hernican  League:  but  its 
name  is  not  mentioned  separately  in  history  till  the 
final  war  of  that  people  with  Rome,  in  B.c.  306. 
On  that  occasion  the  citizens  of  Verulae,  together 
with  those  of  Alatrium  and  Ferentinum,  took  port 
against  the  Anagniana,  and  refused  to  join 
in  tiie  hostilities  against  Rome.  For  this  reason 
they  were  rewarded  alter  the  termination  of  the 
war  by  being  left  in  possession  of  their  own  laws 
And  magistrates,  which  they  preferred  to  receiving 
the  Roman  “civitaa."  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43.)  The 
period  at  which  they  ultimately  became  Roman 
citizens  is  uncertain.  Florus  vaguely  asserts  that 
a triumph  had  been  celebrated  over  the  people  of 
Verulae  ( Flor.  i.  11.  § 6)  but  this  is  probably 
a mere  rhetorical  flourish  : there  is  no  occasion 
known  in  history  to  which  it  can  be  referred. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Verulae  became  a quiet 
and  somewhat  obscure  country  town.  According 
to  tlte  Liber  Coloniarum  it  received  a body  <>f 
colonists  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  again 
under  the  reign  of  Kerva.  But  it  is  probable  that 
it  always  retained  its  municipal  rank.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  tho 
Fifth  Region  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  but  is  not  again 
noticed  in  history.  Its  secluded  position  probably 
rendered  it  a place  of  small  importance.  Tho 
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ancient  site  is  still  occupied  by  the  modem  town  of 
Veroli,  which  retains  also  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls  in  the  polygonal  or  Cyclopean  style. 
(Westphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  p.  87;  Abeken,  Mittei- 
Jtalien,  p.  147.)  [K.  H.  B.J 

VERULAMIUM.  [Vbrolamium.J 
VERURiUM  (OMpar,  PKoL  ii.  5.  § 7),  a 
town  in  the  N.  part  of  Lusitania,  perhaps  5.  Vincent 
de  Beira.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESASPE  (OiWchrm;,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 12),  a 
town  in  Media  Atropatene,  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
present  Casbin.  [V.) 

VESCELLA,  a town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  (Liv.  xxxv.  22),  perhaps  VUches. 
(Ukert,  ii.  pt  i.  p.  413.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESCELLIUM  or  VERCELLIUM,  a town  of  the 
Hirpini,  of  uncertain  site.  Its  name  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  (xxiii.  37)  as  having  been  recovered  by  the 
praetor  M.  Valerius,  after  it  had  revolted  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  reading  in  Livy  is  very  uncertain, 
but  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Vescellani  among  the 
municipal  communities  of  the  Hirpini  (Plin.  iii. 
ll.s.16.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

VESCI  FAVENTIA  (Ofc<r*rir,  PtoL  ii.  4.  § 11), 
a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Singili  and 
Astigi.  (Plin.  iii  1.  a 3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESCIA  (EtA.  Vescinus),  a city  of  Latium.  in 
the  most  extended  sense  of  that  name,  but  ori- 
ginally a city  of  the  Ausones,  situated  in  a plain  to 
the  S.  of  the  Liris  ( Garigliano ).  Livy  in  one  pas- 
sage tells  us  distinctly  that  the  Ausones  had  three 
cities,  Ausona,  Minturnae,  and  Vescia,  all  of  which 
were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  by  a 
party  within  their  walls,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword  in  b.  c.  314.  (Liv.  ix.  25.)  The  name 
of  Vescia  is  mentioned  also  about  25  years  before 
ns  affording  shelter  to  the  remains  of  the  Latin 
army  defeated  by  the  consuls  Manlius  and  Decius 
in  b.  c.  340.  (Id.  viii.  11.)  But  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  in  314,  no  mention  of  it  again 
occurs,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  never  recovered 
from  that  calamity.  Minturnae  indeed  is  the 
only  one  of  these  three  cities  which  again  appears 
in  history;  but  the  “ager  Vescinus”  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Liv.  x.  20,  21,  31),  and  would  seem 
to  have  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Liris 
as  far  as  the  extreme  point  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Massicus.  The  Roman  colony  of  Siuuessa,  which 
was  situated  just  where  that  ridge  abuts  upon  the 
wa,  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  planted  “ in  saltu 
Vescino.”  (Liv.  x.  21.)  But  all  trace  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  been  lost.  Pliny  does  not  even 
notice  the  name  among  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium 
and  Campania,  and  we  are  wholly  without  a clue  to 
its  precise  situation.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESCITANIA,  a district  in  Spain  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4).  [Osca.]  [T.  H.  D.J 
VESDIANTII.  [Vediantii.] 

VESERIS,  a river  of  Campania,  the  namo  of  which 
is  known  only  in  connection  with  the  great  battle 
fought  with  the  Latins  by  T.  Manlius  Torquatos  and 
P.  Decius  Mus,  B.  c.  340.  That  battle  is  described 
by  Livy  as  having  been  fongbt  “ baud  procul  ra- 
dicibus  Vesuvii  montis,  qua  via  ad  Vt-serim  ferebat” 
(viii.  8),  an  expression  which  would  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  Veseris  was  the  name  of  a town  or 
of  a river.  In  another  passage  he  refers  to  the  same 
battle  as  having  been  fought  “ ad  Ve&erim  ” (x.  28); 
and  Cicero  also  twice  notices  it  as  44  pugna  ad  Ve- 
aerim’*  or  44  apud  Veserim.”  (Cic.  de  Fin.  L 7,  de 
Off.  iii.  31.)  Valerius  Maximus  uses  the  Utter 
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phrase  (vi.  4.  § 1).  The  only  author  whose  ex- 
pressions are  free  from  ambiguity  is  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor, who  distinctly  speaks  of  that  celebrated  battle 
as  having  been  fought  “ apud  Veserim  fluvium  ” 
(de  Vir.  11L  28),  and  adds  that  the  Romans  had 
pitched  their  camp  on  its  banks  (M  posit  is  apud  Ve- 
serim fluvium  castris,"  lb.  26).  The  authority  of 
Victor  is  not  indeed  worth  much  on  points  of  detail, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  it  in  this  instance,  as 
it  is  certainly  not  at  variance  with  the  phrases  of 
Livy  and  Cicero.  The  Veseris  was  probably  a small 
stream,  and  is  not  mentioned  on  any  other  occasion, 
or  by  any  geographer,  so  that  it  is  wholly  impossible 
now  to  identify  it.  [E.  H.  B.J 

VESIO'NICA,  a town  of  Umbria  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  names  the  Vesionicates  among  the 
municipal  communities  of  that  country.  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  a 19.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
CiviteUa  di  Bentzzone,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  7 miles  SE.  of  Perugia.  (Clover.  Ital.  p. 
627.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

VESONTIO  (Ovur6mov,  Ptol.  ii.  9.  §21: 
Besangtm),  in  Gallia,  the  chief  city  of  the  Sequani. 
The  name  occurs  in  Diem  Cassius  (xxxviii.  34,  Ixiii. 
24).  where  Reimaros  has  written  B tootniwa  for  the 
MSS.  reading  Ovi<jorrlwt'a,  without  any  reason.  In 
Ausonius  ( Gratiarum  Act)  the  form  Visontio  oc- 
curs, and  he  speaks  of  a “ municipals  schola"  in  the 
place.  The  orthography  of  the  word  varied,  as  we 
might  expect;  and  other  forms  occur  in  Ammianue. 
D’Anville  says  that  the  name  is  Vesant  on  a mile- 
stone which  bears  the  name  of  Trajan,  and  was  found 
at  Mandeure  [Epamanduodukum,  in  which  article 
the  name  is  incorrectly  printed  VesontJ. 

When  Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  was  marching  through 
the  country  of  tlie  Sequani  towards  the  German  king 
Ariovistus,  he  heard  that  the  German  was  intending 
to  occupy  Vesontio,  but  Caesar  got  there  before  him 
(B.  G.  i.  38.)  He  describes  the  town  as  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  Doubt  [DubisJ,  and  he  says 
that  the  part  which  was  not  surrounded  by  the 
river  was  only  600  Roman  feet  wide.  This  neck  of 
land  was  filled  by  an  eminence,  the  base  of  which  on 
each  side  was  washed  by  the  river.  There  was  a 
wall  along  this  neck  of  hind,  which  made  it  a strong 
fortress,  and  the  wall  connected  the  heights  with  the 
town.  Caesar’s  description  is  exact  except  as  to  the 
width  of  the  neck  of  land,  which  D’Anville  says  is 
about  1500  Roman  feet;  and  accordingly  either 
Caesar  was  mistaken,  or  there  is  an  error  in  his  text 
in  the  numerals,  which  is  always  a possible  thing. 
Vesontio  when  Caesar  took  it  was  well  supplied  with 
everything  for  war,  and  its  position  made  it  a strong 
place.  Caesar  set  out  from  Vesontio  to  fight  the 
German  king,  whom  he  defeated  in  tlie  plain  between 
the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine.  The  battle-field  was 
only  5 miles  from  the  Rhine  (B.  G.  i.  53,  in  which 
passage  the  true  reading  is  44  milia  posuuin . . . circiter 
quinque,”  not  44  quinquaginta.”)  In  the  winter  of 
b.  c.  58 — 57  Caesar  quartered  his  men  among  the 
Sequani,  and  we  may  assume  that  Vesontio  was  one 
of  the  places  where  be  fixed  bis  troops. 

Vesontio  has  been  several  times  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  AJemanni,  by  Huns,  and  others.  It  is  a 
town  built  on  tlie  ruins  of  former  towns.  The  ground 
has  been  raised  above  20  feet,  and  where  it  has 
been  dug  into,  Roman  remains,  medals,  and  other 
antiquities  have  been  discovered. 

The  modern  town  of  Besarupm  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  upper  town,  once  called  La  Ville,  is  built 
on  the  peninsula,  and  the  citadel  stands  on  the  steep 
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rock  which  Caesar  describee  as  occupying  the  neck 
of  land,  where  the  river  docs  not  flow.  The  lower 
town  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the 
peninsula,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a stone 
bridge,  the  foundations  of  which  are  Roman. 

There  is  a Roman  triumphal  arch  with  a single  pas- 
sage. The  date  of  its  construction  does  not  appear. 
This  arch  which  whs  nearly  bidden  by  rubbish  and 
buildings  has  been  partially  uncovered  and  restored 
within  the  present  century.  It  is  decorated  with 
sculptures.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  aque- 
duct which  supplied  Vesontio  with  water  from  a 
distant  source.  It  was  constructed  of  a soft  stone.  It 
terminated  in  the  town  in  a vast  reservoir  of  an  oval 
form,  which  was  covered  by  a roof  supported  by 
columns.  The  water  was  distributed  from  the  re- 
servoir all  through  the  town : and  in  many  parts  of 
Beacmgon  there  have  been  found  traces  of  the  con- 
duits which  conveyed  tho  water  to  the  private 
houses.  (Penny  Cyclopaedia , art.  Besan^on ; 
Richard  et  Hocqnart,  Guide  du  Voyageur .)  [G.  L.J 
VESPA'SLAE.  [Nuksia.] 

VESPKRIES,  a town  of  the  Varduli  in  Hispania 
Tarraconenais.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  34.)  It  is  identi- 
fied with  the  present  Bermeo.  (Cf.  Mentclle,  Exp. 
Mod.  p.  37.)  [T.  H.  &] 

VESTINl  ( Olrr\<rr7voi\  a people  of  Central  Italy, 
who  occupied  a mountainous  tract  extending  from 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  lofty  mountains  near 
the  sources  of  the  Atemus.  Here  they  met  the 
Sabines,  whose  territory  bounded  them  on  the  W. ; 
thence  they  were  bounded  by  the  high  moun- 
tain range  which  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  the 
valley  of  the  Atemus,  and  separated  them  from  the 
Aequi  and  Miirri;  while  towards  the  S.  and  E.  the 
river  Atemus  itself,  from  the  point  where  it  takes 
the  sudden  bend  towards  the  NL,  became  the  limit 
of  their  territory,  and  their  frontier  towards  the  Pe- 
ligni  and  Marrucini.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
they  held  only  the  narrow  space  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Atemus  and  that  of  the  Matrinus,  a distance  of 
about  6 milea  ; the  latter  river  apparently  formed 
the  northern  limit  of  their  territory  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  and  thence  to  the  high  ridge  of  the 
Central  Apennines  their  exact  frontier  cannot  bo 
traced.  But  it  is  almost  immediately  after  passing 
the  point  where  the  Vest  ini  adjoined  the  Praetutii 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sabines  on  the  other,  that 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines  rises  abruptly  into  the 
lofty  group  or  mass,  of  which  the  Monte  Como 
(commonly  called  the  Gran  Sasso  d Italia)  is  the 
highest  summit  This  mountain  is  the  most  ele- 
vated in  the  whole  range  of  the  Apennines,  attaining 
to  a height  of  9500  feet;  and  those  immediately  ad- 
joining it  are  but  little  inferior,  forming  a rugged  and 
irregular  mass  of  mountains,  which  is  continued 
without  interruption  by  a range  of  inferior  but  still 
very  considerable  elevation,  in  a SE.  direction.  This 
range  is  almost  continuous  with  the  equally  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Monte  Morrone , the  two  being  separated 
only  by  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  below  Popoli, 
through  which  the  Atemus  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
Hence  the  territory  of  the  Vestini  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  distinct  regions,  the  one  consisting  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Atemus,  W.  of  the  lofty  mountain 
range  above  described,  the  other  of  tbe  tract  on  the  E. 
of  the  same  mountains,  sloping  gradually  thence 
to  the  sea.  This  last  district  is  very  hilly  and 
hut  has  the  advantage  of  a far  milder  climate 
than  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Atemus,  which  is  a 
bleak  and  cold  upland  region,  having  much  analogy 
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with  the  valley  of  the  Peligni  (of  which  it  may  be 
considered  in  some  degree  as  a continuation),  but 
from  its  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea  (2380 
feet  in  its  upper  part)  suffering  still  more  severely 
from  cold  in  winter.  The  Vestini,  however,  did  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Atemus  ; 
Amiternum,  near  the  sources  of  that  river,  which 
was  one  of  the  oldest  abodes  of  the  Sabines,  having 
continued,  even  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  to  belong  to 
that  people,  and  though  Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  the 
Vestini,  it  is  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  many  si- 
milar cases,  he  was  guided  by  geographical  Views 
rather  than  the  real  ethnical  distribution  of  the 
tribes.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 59.)  Bat  the  precise  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  Vestini  and  the  Sabines,  cannot 
now  be  determined. 

No  author  has  left  to  os  any  distinct  statement 
concerning  the  origiu  and  affinities  of  the  Vestini, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were,  in  common  with  the  other  tribes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  n Sabine  race.  It  would 
indeed  hare  been  almost  impossible  for  that  people  to 
have  extended  themselves  to  the  S.,  and  sent  forth 
their  numerous  colonies,  the  Peligni,  the  Sammies, 
Ac.,  had  not  the  valley  of  the  Atemus  been  already 
occupied  by  a kindred  and  friendly  race.  The  rki>e 
connection  which  we  find  subrisling  between  tho 
four  tribes  of  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Marsi,  may  be  also  taken  as  a strong  presumption  of 
their  common  origin,  and  there  seem  good  reasons 
for  supposing  them  all  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
Sabine  stock.  The  first  mention  of  the  Vestini  in 
history  occurs  in  u.  c.  324,  when  they  concluded  on 
alliance  with  the  Samnitea  against  Rome.  It  was 
feared  that  their  example  would  be  speedily  followed 
by  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Marsi,  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  tl»e  Vestini,  unsupported  by  their 
allies,  were  unable  to  resist  the  Roman  arms  : they 
were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  consul  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  and  took  refuge  in  their  fortified  towns,  of 
which  Cutina  and  Ciugilia  were  successively  taken 
by  assault.  (Liv.  viii.  29.)  From  this  time  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  Vestini  till  n.  c.  301,  when 
they  concluded  a treaty  with  tbe  Roman.*,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  alliance  on  favourable  terms 
(Id.  x.  3);  and  from  this  time  the  Vestini  became 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  rising  republic.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  forces  of  the  Italian  allies  in 
b.  c.  225,  Polybius  mentions  the  Vestini,  together 
with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  and  Frentani  (tbe  Peligni 
being  omitted),  and  estimates  their  joint  contingent 
at  20,000  foot  and  4000  horse  soldiers  (ii.  24); 
but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  proportion 
furnished  by  each  nation. 

No  other  mention  is  found  in  history  of  the  Ves- 
tini, with  the  exception  of  casual  notices  of  their 
troops  serving  as  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  armies 
(Enuins,  Ann.  Fr.  viii.  6 ; Liv.  xliv.  40),  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  in  b.  c.  90.  On 
this  occasion  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Marsi 
and  Peligni,  as  well  as  of  their  more  immediate 
neighbours  tbe  Picentines,  and  were  among  the  first 
to  declare  themselves  in  insurrection  against  Rome. 
Liv.  Epit  Ixxii.;  Oros.  v.  18;  Appi&n,  B.  C.  i.  39.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  that  contest 
they  furnished  their  contingent  to  the  armies  of  the 
Marsi;  but  their  name  is  not  specially  mentioned 
till  towards  the  close  of  tbe  war,  when  we  learn  that 
they  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  submission,  ap- 
parently somewhat  sooner  than  the  other  conferie- 
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raies.  (Liv.  Epit.  lxxv.,  lxxvi.;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52; 
Oros.  y.  18.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  at  this  time 
received  the  Homan  franchise,  and  benceforlli  be- 
came merged  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Hence  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them  in  history, 
though  it  is  evident  that  they  retained  their  existence 
as  a separate  tribe,  which  is  recognised  by  all  the 
geographers,  as  well  as  by  inscriptions.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241;  Plin.  iii.  12.  a.  17;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 59;  Orell. 
Inter.  4036.)  From  the  last  source  we  learn  that 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Quirinian  tribe.  Their 
territory  was  included  in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Au- 
gustus (Plin.  1.  c.),  but  in  the  later  division  of  Italy 
it  was  separated  into  two,  the  maritime  district  being 
united  with  Picenum,  while  the  inland  portion  or 
valley  of  the  Aternus  was  included  (together  witli 
the  Sabines  and  Peligni)  in  the  province  of  Valeria. 
{Lib.  Colon,  pp.  227,  228;  Bingham's  Eccle*.  An- 
tiq.  ix.  ch.  5,  sect.  3.)  We  learn  from  Juvenal  that 
they  continued  to  retain  their  primitive  simplicity 
and  rustic  habits  of  life  even  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Juv.  xiv.  181.)  Silius  Italicus  speaks  of 
them  as  a race,  hardy  and  warlike,  and  habituated 
to  the  chose:  their  rugged  mountains  were  doubt- 
less still  the  refuge  of  many  wild  animals.  (Sil. 
ItaL  viii.  513.)  The  more  inland  ports  of  their  ter- 
ritory abounded  in  excellent  upland  pastures,  which 
produced  a kind  of  cheese  that  was  highly  esteemed 
at  Rome.  (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97 ; Martial,  xiii.  31.) 

The  most  important  physical  feature  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Vestini  is  the  MonU  Como  or  Grun 
Sat  so  (T  Italia , which,  as  already  observed,  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Apennines.  This  was  identi- 
fied by  Cluver,  who  has  been  followed  by  most 
later  writers,  with  the  Cunarus  Mons  of  Servius 
(ad  Aen.  x.  185).  But  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  517) 
places  the  Mons  Fiscelmts,  a name  much  better 
known,  among  the  Vestini ; and  though  this  is  op- 
posed to  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  that  mountain 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Nar,  there  seems  much 
reason  to  believe  that  Pliny  has  here  confounded  the 
Nar  with  its  tributary  the  Veliuus  [Nar],  which  really 
ri.-cs  in  a group  closely  connected  with  the  Gran 
Satto,  and  that  it  was  therefore  that  remarkable 
mountain  range  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  as 
the  Mons  Fiscellus. 

The  following  towns  are  noticed  by  ancient  writers 
as  belonging  to  the  Vestini.  Pinna,  now  called 
Civita  di  Peruse,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of 
those  which  were  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains.  Lower  down,  and  only  a few  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  Angulls,  now  Civita  S.  Anyth 
Ate  UN  i’M,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  now  Pescara,  was  the  seaport  of  the  Vestini, 
and,  being  the  only  one  along  this  line  of  const  for 
some  distance,  served  also  as  that  of  the  Marrucini. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Aternus  were:  Peltuinum 
(Ansedtmia),  about  14  miles  S.  of  Aquila;  Avkia, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Fotta,  about 
6 miles  S.  of  Aquila;  and  Pitinum,  still  called 
Torre  di  Pitino , about  2 miles  E.  of  the  same  city, 
which  must  have  immediately  adjoined  the  territory 
of  Amiternum.  Furconium,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible  at  Civita  di  Bagno , a little  to  the 
S.  of  Aquila , though  an  important  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  before  Paulus  Diaconus  (Hitt. 
Lang.  ii.  20),  and  was  certainly  not  a municipal 
town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Prifernum 
(mentioned  only  in  the  Tab.  Peut.)  is  of  very  un- 
certain site,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  At- 
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sergio.  Aquila,  the  present  capital  of  this  district, 
is  a wholly  modern  city,  having  been  founded  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  in  the  13th  century,  when  its 
population  was  gathered  together  from  the  surround- 
ing towns  of  Amiternum,  Aveia,  Furconium,  &c., 
the  complete  desolation  of  which  apparently  dates 
from  this  period.  Avfina,  which  according  to 
Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17)  was  in  his  time  united  for 
municipal  purposes  with  Peltuinuin,  still  retains 
the  name  of  Ofetta.  Cltina  and  Cingiija,  two 
towns  of  the  Vestini  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  29), 
are  wholly  unknown,  and  the  sites  assigned  to  them 
by  Romanelli,  at  Civita  A quana  and  Civita  Retenga 
respectively,  are  merely  conjectural. 

The  topography  of  the  Vestini  is  specially  illus- 
trated in  the  work  of  Giovenazzi  ( Della  Citth  tf 
Aveja  nti  Vestini,  4to.  Roma,  1773),  as  well  . s by 
Romanelli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  241—284).  [E.  H.  B.j 

VESUBI.VNI,  a people  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  arch  of  Siua.  The  resemblance  of  name 
has  led  geographers  to  place  the  Vesubiani  in  a 
valley  through  which  runs  a torrent  called  Vesubia, 
which  falls  into  the  Var.  The  Esubiani,  who  arc 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  Trophy  of  the 
Alps  (Pliny,  iii.  2*»)  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Vesubiani,  for  the  only  difference  is  a V.  But 
lVAnville  places  the  Esubiani  on  the  Ubaye  and  the 
UbayeUe , which  two  streams  unite  above  Barce- 
louette  in  the  department  of  Basset  - A Ijxs.  [G.  L.] 

VESULUS  MONS  ( Monte  Vito),  one  of  the  most 
lofty  summits  of  the  Alps,  which,  from  its  prominent 
position  near  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  its  great  su- 
periority in  height  over  any  of  the  neighbouring 
peaks,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  mountains  of 
the  whole  Alpine  range  as  viewed  from  the  Italian 
side.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  individual 
summits  of  the  Alps  of  which  the  ancient  name  can 
be  identified  with  certainty.  It  is  mentioned  by 
both  Pliny  and  Mela  as  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Padus;  and  the  former  adds  that  it  was  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Alps,  which  is  a rni>take,  but  not  an 
unnatural  one,  considering  its  really  great  elevation 
(12,580  feet)  and  its  comparatively  isolated  posi- 
tion. (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.  4.  § 4.)  Virgil 
also  mentions  the  forests  of  “ the  pine-clad  Vesu- 
lus  ” as  affordiug  shelter  to  numerous  wild  boars 
of  the  largest  size.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  708  ; Serv. 
ad  lx.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

VESUNNA  (Oviaowa),  according  to  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  § 12)  the  capital  of  the  Petrocorii,  a people 
of  Aquitania.  In  inscriptions  the  name  is  written 
Vesunna.  The  place  occurs  in  the  Itins.,  and  its 
position  is  Perigueux,  in  the  old  province  of  Perigord, 
which  name  as  well  as  Perigueux  is  a memorial  of 
the  name  of  the  people,  Petrocorii.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  remains  of  the  old  town  are  still  called  La 
Vi  tone.  Perigueux  is  on  the  I lie,  a branch  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  it  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Dordogne. 

There  is  no  Roman  city  in  France  of  which  we 
know  so  little  that  contains  so  many  remains  ns 
Perigueux.  Foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  mo- 
saics, statues,  and  ruins  of  edifices  show  its  former 
magnitude.  The  tour  de  Vesone,  a round  building 
constructed  of  small  stones  and  of  rough  materials, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  celln  of  a temple,  or  a 
tomb,  as  some  conjecture.  It  is  about  200  feet 
in  circumference.  There  were  seven  bridges  at 
Vesunna,  four  of  which  have  been  repaired  or  re- 
built. There  are  some  remains  of  au  amphitheatre 
of  large  dimensions.  Several  aqueducts  supplied  the 
4 » 2 
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town  with  water.  There  are  also  remains  of  a Ro- 
man citadel.  On  a hill  which  commands  Vesunna, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Me,  there  are 
the  remains  of  a Roman  camp,  which  is  called  Camp 
He  Cesar,  though  Caesar  never  was  there ; but 
some  of  his  successors  may  have  been.  There  are 
several  other  Roman  camps  about  Perigueux.  Se- 
veral Roman  roads  have  been  traced  leading  to  Ptri- 
gueux.  Vesunna  seems  to  have  been  an  important 
position  in  Aquitania  during  the  imperial  govern- 
ment of  Rome.  There  is  a French  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Vtsone  by  M.  Wlgrin  de  TailletTer, 
2 vols.  4to.  1821.  Pdrigueux.  [G.L.] 

VESUVIUS  MONS  (Outaovios,  or  O v*<?ov€tos : 
Monde  Vesurio ),  sometimes  also  called  by  Latin 
writers  Veskvus,  and  Vksvius  or  Vesbiitb  (B«V- 
6ios,  Dion  Cass.),  a celebrated  volcanic  mountain  of 
Campania,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  called 
the  Crater  or  Bay  of  Naples,  from  which  it  rises 
directly  in  an  isolated  conical  mass,  separated  on  all 
sides  from  the  ranges  of  the  Apennines  by  a broad 
tract  of  intervening  plain.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
4020  feet,  and  its  base  is  nearly  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Though  now  celebrated  for  the  frequency  as  well 
as  violence  of  its  eruptions,  Vesuvius  had  in  ancient 
times  been  so  long  in  a quiescent  state  that  all  tra- 
dition of  its  having  ever  been  an  active  volcano  was 
lost,  and  until  after  the  Christian  era  it  was  noted 
chiefly  for  the  great  fertility  of  the  tract  that  ex- 
tended around  its  base  and  up  its  sloping  sides 
(Virg.  Georg,  ii.  227;  Strmb  v.  p.  247),  a fertility 
which  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  deposits  of 
fine  vulcanic  sand  and  ashes  that  had  been  thrown 
out  from  the  mountain.  There  were  not  indeed 
wanting  appearances  that  proved  to  the  accurate 
observer  the  volcanic  origin  and  nature  of  Vesuvius: 
hence  Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  **  bearing  many  signs 
of  its  having  been  a burning  mouutain  in  times  long 
past  " (Diod.  iv.  21);  but  though  he  considers  it  as 
having  on  this  account  given  name  to  the  Phlegraean 
plains,  he  docs  not  allude  to  any  historical  or  tra- 
ditional evidence  of  its  former  activity.  Strabo 
in  like  manner  describes  it  as  “ surrounded  by 
fields  of  the  greatest  fertility,  with  the  exception 
of  the  summit,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
level,  and  wholly  barren,  covered  with  ashes,  and 
containing  clefts  and  hollows,  formed  among  rocks 
of  a burnt  aspect,  as  if  they  had  been  eaten  away  by 
fire ; so  that  a person  would  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  spot  had  formerly  been  in  a state  of  con- 
flagration, and  had  craters  from  which  fire  had  burst 
forth,  but  that  these  had  been  extinguished  for  want 
of  fuel”  (v.  p.  247).  He  adds  that  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  neighbourhood  was  very  probably  owing 
to  this  cause,  as  that  of  Catana  wus  produced  by 
Mount  Aetna.  In  consequence  of  this  fertility,  as 
well  as  of  the  beauty  of  the  adjoining  bay,  the  line  of 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  was  occupied  by  several 
flourishing  towns,  and  by  numbers  of  villas  belong- 
ing to  wealthy  Roman  noble*. 

The  name  of  Vesuvius  is  twice  mentioned  in  his- 
tory before  the  Christian  era.  In  b.  c.  340  it  was 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  that  was  fought  the 
great  battle  between  the  Koiuaus  and  the  Latins,  in 
which  P.  Decius  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his 
country.  (Lir.  viii.  8.)  The  precise  scene  of  the 
action  is  indeed  uncertain,  though  it  wa*  probably 
in  the  plain  on  the  N.  side.  Livy  describes  it  as 
“ baud  pro*  nl  nulicibu#  Vesuvii  montis,  qua  via  ail 
Veetrim  fsrebat  " but  the  situation  of  the  Veseris  is 
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wholly  uncertain.  [Veseris.]  Again,  at  n later 
period  (b.  c.  73)  we  are  told  that  Spartacos,  with 
the  fugitive  slaves  and  gladiators  under  his  com- 
mand, took  refuge  on  Mount  Vesuvius  as  a strong- 
hold, and  by  a sudden  sally  from  it  defeated  the 
Roman  general  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  hail  been  sent 
against  him.  (Flor.  iti.  20.  § 4;  PluL  Crass.  9; 
Appian,  li.  C.  i.  1 16;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  30;  Oroa.  v.  24; 
Frontin.  StraL  i.  5.  § 21.) 

But  it  was  the  fearful  eruption  of  the  24th  of 
August,  a.  D.  79,  that  first  gave  to  Vesuvius  the 
celebrity  that  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  That  great 
catastrophe  is  described  in  detail  in  a well-known  let- 
ter of  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  historian  Tacitus;  and 
more  briefly,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  fabulous 
circumstances,  by  Dion  Cassius.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  16, 
20;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  21 — 23;  Viet.  EfiL  10.)  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  recording  this,  the  earliest 
eruption  of  the  mountain,  Pliny  particularly  notices 
the  form  assumed  by  the  cloud  of  ashes  that,  rising 
from  the  crater  in  a regular  column  to  a considerable 
height,  afterwards  spread  out  laterally  so  as  to  form 
a head  like  that  of  a stone-pine:  an  appearance 
which  has  been  observed  in  many  subsequent  erup- 
tions. The  other  phenomena  described  are  very 
much  the  same  as  are  common  to  all  similar  erup- 
tions: but  the  mass  of  ashes,  saud,  and  pumice 
thrown  out  was  so  vast  as  not  only  to  bury  the  dtie* 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  at  the  foot  of  the  vol- 
cano under  an  accumulation  many  feet  in  depth, 
but  to  overwhelm  the  more  distant  town  of  Stabiae, 
where  the  elder  Pliny  perished  by  suffocation,  and 
to  overspread  the  whole  bay  with  a cloud  of  ashes 
such  as  to  cause  a darkness  more  profound  than  tliat 
of  night  even  at  Misenuin,  15  miles  distant  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  (Plin.  L c.)  On  the  other 
hand  the  outflow  of  lava  was  inconsiderable,  and  if 
any  streams  of  that  kind  broke  out  at  this  time  they 
probably  did  not  descend  to  the  inhabited  regions : 
at  least  we  hear  nothing  of  them,  and  the  popular 
notion  that  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
current  of  lava  is  certainly  a mistake.  [Hercu- 
laneum.] So  great  and  unexpected  a calamity 
naturally  excited  the  greatest  sensation,  and  both  the 
poets  and  the  prose  writers  of  Rome  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  event  abound  with  allusions  to  it. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  as  “ pulcer- 
rimus  sinus,  ante  qnam  Vesuvius  raons  ardescens  fa- 
ciem  loci  verteret"  (Ann.  iv.  67.)  Martial,  after 
descanting  on  the  beauty  of  the  scene  when  the 
mountain  and  its  neighbourhood  were  covered  with 
the  green  shade  of  vines,  adds:— 

“ Cuncta  jacent  flammis  et  triati  meraa  favilla  n 

('*• «); 

and  Statius  describes  Vesuvius  as 

“ Aemula  Trinacriia  volvens  incendia  flammis.” 

(Mt  iv.  4.  80.) 

(See  also  VaL  Flacc.  iii.  208,  iv.  507  ; SiL  Ital. 
xvii.  594;  Flor.  L 16.  § 5.) 

A long  interval  again  elapsed  before  any  similar 
outbreak.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  mountain 
continued  for  some  time  at  least  after  this  first  erup- 
tion to  give  signs  of  activity  by  sending  forth  smoke 
and  sulphurous  vapours  from  its  crater,  to  which 
Statius  probably  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  its  sum- 
mit still  threatening  destruction  (M  necdum  lethale 
minari  cessat  apex,”  Silo.  iv.  4.  85).  But  the 
next  recorded  eruption,  and  probably  the  next  of 
any  magnitude,  occurred  in  a.  n.  203,  and  ia 
noticed  by  Dion  Cassius  (lxxvi.  2).  This  is  pro- 
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Babiy  the  one  alluded  to  by  Galen  (de  Melh.  v.  12), 
and  it  aeema  certain  from  the  description  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  of  the  state  of  the  mountain  when  he 
wrote  (under  Alexander  Severn*)  that  it  was  then 
in  a state  of  occasional,  bat  irregular,  activity,  much 
resembling  that  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 
(Dion  Case.  Ixvi.  21.)  The  only  other  eruption 
that  we  find  mentioned  under  the  Roman  Empire  oc- 
curred in  a.  d.  472  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius. 
(Marcellin.  Chrots.  ad  ann.)  A fourth,  which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Gotba  (a.  n.  512),  is  noticed  by  both  Cassindorus 
and  Procopius,  who  describe  iu  considerable  detail 
the  phenomena  of  the  mountain.  It  appears  certain 
that  these  later  eruptions  were  accompanied  by  the 
discharge  of  streams  of  lava,  which  caused  great  mis- 
chief to  the  surrounding  country.  (Cassiod.  Ep. 
iv.  50;  Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  4,  iv.  35.) 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  mountain  through  the  middle  ages,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  its  eruptions  seem  to  have  lieen  far 
more  rare  and  separated  by  longer  intervals  than 
they  have  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  past; 
and  in  some  instances  at  least  these  intervals  were 
periods  of  perfect  quiescence,  during  which  the  moun- 
tain was  rapidly  losing  its  peculiar  aspect  Even  as 
late  as  1611,  after  an  interval  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  crater  itself  was  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  rich  herbage.  (Daubeny  on  Volcanoes, 
p.  225.) 

At  the  present  day  Vesuvius  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions:  the  central  cone,  which  is  now  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain;  and  a ridge 
which  encircles  this  on  three  sides  at  some  distance, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a level  valley  or  hollow 
called  the  A trio  del  Cacallo.  This  outer  ridge,  of 
which  the  highest  point,  near  itsN.  extremity,  is  cal  led 
Mottle  Soninia,  was  probably  at  one  time  continuous 
on  all  sides  of  the  ciicle,  but  is  now  broken  down  on 
the  S.  and  W.  faces:  hence  the  appearance  of  Vesu- 
vius as  viewed  from  Naples  or  from  the  W.  is  that  of 
a mountain  having  two  peaks  separated  by  a deep 
depression.  This  character  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  description  given  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that 
the  summit  was  nearly  level,  but  with  clefts  and 
fissures  in  it,  from  which  fire  appeared  to  have  for- 
merly issued  (v.  p.  247).  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  mountain  was  then  a single  truncated  cone,  and 
that  the  vast  crater-like  hollow  of  which  the  A trio 
del  Cavallo  forms  part,  was  first  created  by  the 
great  eruption  of  a.  d.  79,  which  blew  into  the  air 
the  whole  mass  of  the  then  existing  summit  of  the 
mountain,  leaving  the  present  ridge  of  Monte  Stmma 
standing,  enclosing  a vast  crater,  within  which  the 
present  cone  has  gradually  formed.  (Daubeny  on 
Volcanoes , p.  215;  Lyell’s  Principles  of  Geology , 
p.  365,  8th  edit.)  It  has  indeed  been  frequently 
assumed  from  the  accounts  of  the  operations  of  Spar- 
tacns  already  mentioned  (Flor.  iii.  20;  Plut.  Crass.  9) 
that  the  mountain  had  even  then  a crater,  within 
which  that  leader  and  his  band  were  enclosed  by  the 
Roman  general : but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
passages  in  question  bear  out  this  interpretation,  which 
seems  at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Strabo, 
whose  description  has  every  appearance  of  being  de- 
rived from  personal  observation. 

(Concerning  the  history  of  the  different  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius  see  Della  Torre,  Storia  del  Vesuvio,  4to., 
Napoli,  1755;  and  the  geological  work  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny.  ch.  xii.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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VETERA.  [Castra  Vktkra.] 

VETTONA  ( Eth.  Vettooensis:  Betlona),  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  Umbria,  situated  about  5 miles  E. 
of  the  Tiber,  between  Perusia  and  Mevania.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  municipalities  of 
Umbria,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in  an  inscription 
among  the  “xv  Populi  Umbrtae;”  while  another 
mentions  it  in  connection  with  Perusia,  from  which 
it  was  only  about  10  miles  dihtant,  as  measured  on 
the  map,  though  the  Tabula  calls  it  14  miles  from 
that  city  and  20  from  Tuder.  (I’lin.  iii.  14.  s.  19; 
Orellt  Inscr.  95,  98:  Tab.  PeuL)  Vettona  con- 
tinued in  the  middle  ages  to  be  a city  of  con- 
siderable importance,  bnt  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Perugians  in  1352.  The  ancient  site  is,  however, 
still  marked  by  the  village  of  Bettona,  about  a 
mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tinia.  [E.  II.  B.] 
VETTONES  (Ovfrretves,  Strab.  iii.  p.  152; 
Oblrrovts,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 9),  one  of  the  principal 
peoples  of  Lusitania.  (Cae>.  B.  C.  i.  38 ; Plin.  iv. 
21.  s.  38  ; Grut.  Inscr.  p.  383.  7.)  Strabo  alone 
(Lc.)  assigns  them  to  Hither  Iberiu,  or  the  Provincia 
Tarraconentos.  We  find  their  country  called  Vefc- 
tonia  by  Prudentius  ( Ilymn.  in  Eulal.  ▼.  186)  and 
in  an  inscription.  (Orelli,  no.  3664.)  It  was 
watered  by  the  Tagus,  and  separated  by  the  Durius 
frum  Asturia  on  the  N.  On  the  W.,  where  their 
boundary  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  of 
modern  Portugal , they  adjoined  the  proper  Lusi- 
tani.  On  the  E.  they  neighboured  on  the  Carpetani 
in  Ilispania  Tarraconensis,  and  their  boundary  would 
be  described  by  a line  drawn  from  the  modern 
Simancas  in  a SW.  direction  over  Puente  del  Arzo- 
bispo  to  Truxtllo.  On  the  S.  they  were  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Baetica,  so  that  their  country 
comprehended  a part  of  Eslremadura  and  Leon. 
Tbeir  principal  towns  were  Salmantica  {Salamanca), 
Cecilionicum  (Banos?),  Capara  ( las  Vent  as  de  Ca- 
para),  Sentice  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Los  Santos ), 
Cottaeobriga  (Almeida),  Augustobriga  (Ciudad 
Rodrigo f),  Ac.  In  their  country  grew  the  herba 
Vettonica  (Plin.  xxv.  7.  s.  46),  still  known  under 
the  name  of  betony;  an  account  of  which  is  given  iu 
the  treatise  De  Herba  Betonka,  ascribed  to  Antonius 
Musa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VETUI.O'NIA  or  VETULO'NIUM  (OJcrouAii- 
vior,  Ptol.  iii  l.  § 49:  Eth.  Vetulonienses),  one  of 
the  twelve  principal  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confedera- 
tion (Dionys.  iii.  51 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  8).  Yet  we 
hear  nothing  of  its  political  history;  and  all  we 
know  respecting  it  is,  that  it  was  reputed  to  be  the 
town  in  which  the  Etruscan  insignia  of  magistracy, 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans,  such  as  the 
lictora,  fasces,  sella  curulis,  toga  praetexta,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  trumpet,  were  first  used.  (Sil.  It.  via. 
483,  6qq.;  cf.  Dionys.  iii.  61;  Strab.  v.  p.  220; 
Maer.  S.  i.  6;  Flor.  i.  5;  &c.) 

The  destruction  of  Vutulonia,  and  the  silence  of 
history  respecting  it,  have  caused  even  its  site  to  be 
a matter  of  doubt.  Thus  it  has  been  sought  at  or 
near  Viterbo  (Annio,  Antiqq.  Var.  Volttm.),  at 
Massa  Marillima,  the  ancient  Massa  Vcternensis 
(Aim  Marc.  xiv.  11.  § 25),  or  in  a dense  wood  5 
miles  to  the  W.  of  that  town  (Ximenea,  op.  Inghirami , 
Ricerche  di  VetuJonia,  p.  62;  cf.  Targioni-Tozzetti, 
Viaggi  in  Toscana,  iv.  p.  116);  on  the  site  of 
Vuki  (Luc.  Buonaparte,  Ann.  Inst.  1829,  p.  188. 
sqq.;  and  Valeriani,  Mus.  Chius,  i.  p.  68);  on  the  hill 
of  Castiglione  Beruardi , near  Monte  Rotondo  (lug- 
hirami,  Ricerche  di  Vetulonia,  Ambrosch),  and  at 
Orbetello  (Ennolao  Barbara,  ap.  Dempster , Etrur. 
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Reg.  ii.  56).  But  till  very  recently  the  opinion 
most  commonly  adopted  was  that  of  I^eandro  Alberti, 
an  antiquary  of  the  16th  century,  who  placed  it  on 
Monte  Colei  ( Descriz.  d Italia , p.  27),  in  a wood 
called  Selva  di  Vttleta ; and  who  has  been  followed 
by  Cluveriua  ( Ital . Ant.  ii.  2.  p.  472),  by  Muller 
(Etnuker,  L p.  211),  Ac.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  admitted  that  Vetulonia  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a city,  discovered  in  1842  by 
Sip.  Pasquinelli,  an  Italian  engineer,  at  MagUano, 
n village  between  the  (ha  and  the  Albegna,  and  8 or 
10  miles  to  the  N.  of  Orbetello.  To  Mr.  Dennis 
( Cities  and  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  ch.  48), 
however,  is  to  bo  assigned  the  credit  of  first  identi- 
fying these  remains  as  those  of  the  lost  Etruscan 
city.  Their  site  agrees  with  what  we  leant  respecting 
that  of  Vetulonia.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (//.  cc.)  agree 
in  placing  the  latter  among  the  inland  colonies  of 
Etruria;  yet  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106)  also  describes  it  as 
being  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  as  having  hot  springs, 
the  Aquae  Vctuloniae,  in  its  neighbourhood.  Now, 
all  the  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  re- 
mains alluded  to.  The  circuit  of  the  walls,  about  4J 
miles,  shows  it  to  have  been  an  important  city;  its 
situation  with  regard  to  the  sea  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Pliny  ; and  near  Telamonaccio , at  a 
distance  of  only  200  or  300  yards  from  the  coast, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  newly  found  city,  warm 
springs  still  exist.  For  other  reasons  which  led  Mr. 
Dennis  to  the  opinion  which  ho  formed,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  his  work  before  cited,  and  to  his  paper  in 
the  Classical  Museum , vol.  ii.  p.  229,  seq.  For  coins 
of  V'ctulonia,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  i.pt.  i.  p.  94.  [T.  II.  D.] 
VETU'RII.  [Genua.] 

VEXALLA  AEST.  (OuefdAAo  tfaxvcit,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  § 3),  a bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mans, near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabrina,  now 
Bridgetrater  Bay.  [T.  H.  D.J 

UFENS  ( Ufente),  a river  of  Latium,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and  flowing  through 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  whence  its  coarse  is  slow  and 
stagnant,  and  it  is  described  by  both  Virgil  and 
Silius  Italicus,  as  a sluggish  and  mnddy  stream. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  801  ; Sil.  ItaL  viiu  382.)  Claudian 
also  calls  it  M tardatus  suis  erroribus  Ufcns."  (A*o6. 
et  01.  Cans.  257.)  It  joins  the  Ainasenus  (still 
called  Amaseno)  during  its  course  through  the 
marches  to  the  sea  at  Terror  ina,  bnt  the  present 
channels  of  both  riven  are  artificial,  and  it  is  un- 
certain whether  they  united  their  streams  in  ancient 
timos  or  not.  The  name  is  corrupted  by  Strabo 
into  Aufidus  (AftpiSor,  v.  p.  233),  but  he  correctly 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  ancient  form  of 
the  name  was  Oufens,  whence  the  Roman  tribe 
Oufentina  derived  its  name,  being  composed  ori- 
ginally of  citizens  settled  in  the  territory  and 
neighbourhood  of  Privenium  (Feet.  s.  v.  Oufentina, 
p.  194).  [E.  H.  B.] 

UFFUGUM  [Brutth]. 

UGERNUM  (O Gyeprov),  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  on  the  road  from  Neinausus  through 
Ugernum  and  Tarascon  to  Aquae  Sexiiae  (Aix). 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  has  described  this  road.  The  geni- 
tive VGERNI  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Mines. 
Ugernum  is  represented  by  Beaucaire.  The  Tablo 
marks  the  distance  from  Ncmausus  (A ’hoes')  to 
Ugernum  xv.,  which  is  near  the  truth.  In  the  last 
century  the  Roman  road  between  Nemnusus  and 
Ugernum  was  discovered  with  several  milestones 
on  it  in  their  original  positron,  and  numbered,  as  it 
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seems,  from  Ncmausus  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
district.  These  milestones  gave  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  length  of  the  Roman  mile.  The 
name  of  Beaucaire  is  a corruption  of  the  middle- 
age  name  of  Bellum-qnadrum.  If  any  trace  of  the 
name  Ugernum  exists,  it  is  in  the  name  of  Gemegue , 
the  lower  part  of  Tarascon,  which  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  for  Beaucaire  and  Tarascon 
stand  face  to  face.  But  in  order  to  admit  this,  we 
must  suppose  that  Gernegue  represents  an  island 
Gemica,  which,  according  to  a middle-age  docu- 
ment, was  between  Beaucaire  and  Tarascon.  and 
that  by  some  change  in  the  river  the  inland  has 
become  part  of  the  mainland  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river;  and  it  is  said  that  this  fact  about  the  island 
is  certain.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  <fc.\  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia, art  Beaucaire.')  [G.  ii] 

UGIA  (O tiyia,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road  from 
Cades  to  Corduba.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  410.)  It  is 
probably  the  town  called  Urgia  by  Pliny  (iii. 
1.  8.  3),  with  the  surnames  of  Castrum  Julium  or 
Caesaris  Salutariensis,  and  possessing  the  Jus  Latir. 
Now  Las  Cabezas,  where  there  are  some  antiquities. 
(Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  356.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

VIA  AEMILIA  (rj  AlfiiXla  4Mj),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  important  of  the  Roman  high- 
ways, and  the  first  that  was  constructed  by  them  in 
Northern  Italy.  The  period  of  its  first  construction 
is  clearly  marked  by  Livy,  who  tells  us  that  >1. 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  consul  of  u.  c.  187,  after 
having  effectually  subdued  the  Ligurians,  carried  a 
highroad  from  Placentia  to  Ariminmn,  that  it  might 
there  join  the  Flaminian  Way  (**  Vuun  ab  Placentia, 
ut  Flaminiae  committeret,  Arimitmm  )>erduxit,”  Liv. 
xxxix.  2).  Strabo  indeed  gives  a different  view  of 
the  case,  and  speaks  of  the  Aeinilian  Wny  as  con- 
structed in  the  first  instance  only  from  Ariminum  to 
Bononia,  and  thence  sweeping  round  the  marshes, 
and  skirting  the  roots  of  the  Alps  to  Aquileia  (r. 
p.  217).  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  last  branch  of  the  road  was  not  constructed  till 
long  afterwards;  and  there  is  no  donbt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Livy’s  statement  that  the  original  Via 
Aemilia,  and  the  only  one  that  was  generally  recog- 
nised as  such,  was  the  line  of  road  from  Ariminum 
to  Placentia.  It  was  this  celebrated  highway — which 
is  still  in  n&e  at  the  present  day,  and,  being  carried 
the  whole  way  through  a level  plain,  preserves  almost 
a straight  line  during  a course  of  180  miles — that  be- 
came the  means  of  carrying  Roman  civilisation  into 
the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  so  great  was  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  population  that  it  traversed,  that 
the  whole  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Padus,  constituting  the  Eighth  Region  of  Augustus, 
and  commonly  called  by  geographers  GalliaCispadana, 
came  to  be  known  as  Aemilia,  and  was  eventually 
constituted  into  a province  under  that  name.  The 
period  at  which  this  took  place  is  uncertain,  but  the 
appellation  was  doubtless  in  popular  use  long  before 
it  became  an  official  designation;  and  ns  early  as  the 
first  century  wc  find  Martial  employing  the  ex- 
pressions, “ Aemiliae  de  regione  vine,**  and  even 
“ tola  in  Aemilia”  (Martial,  iii.  4.  2,  vi.  85.  6). 
As  indeed  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  district 
(with  the  single  exception  of  Ravenna)  were  situated 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  the  use  of  this  designation  seems 
extremely  natural. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  tho 
Via  Aemilia  was  continued  from  Placentia  to  Medio- 
lanum, though  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  wonld  take 
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place  soon  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Transpadane  Gauls.  Nor  do  we  know  with  any 
certainty  whether  the  name  of  Via  Aemilia  was  ever 
applied  in  common  usage  to  this  portion  of  the  road 
or  to  the  branches  that  led  from  Mediolanum  to  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  from  that  city  by  Verona 
to  Patavium.  But  as  Strabo  distinctly  applies  the 
name  to  the  branch  that  led  by  Patavium  to  Aqui- 
leia.  we  may  here  most  conveniently  include  all  the 
princijial  highroads  of  the  N.  of  Italy  under  one 
view  in  tho  present  article. 

1.  The  main  or  trunk  line  of  the  Via  Aemilia 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia.  The  stations  on  this 
road  are  thus  given  in  the  Antoninc  Itinerary,  where 
they  are  repeated  more  than  once  (pp.  99,  126,  287); 
and,  from  the  direct  line  of  the  road,  the  distances  arc 
subject  to  no  doubt  :— 

From  Ariminum  (Rimini)  to 

Cacsena  (Cesena)  - - xx.  m.  p. 

Faventia  (Faenza)  - - - xxiv. 

Forum  Comelii  ( fmola ) - - x. 

Bononia  ( Bologna ) - - - xxiv. 

Mutina  (Minima)  - - - xxv. 

Hegium  (Reggio)  - - - - xvii. 

Parma  ( Parma ) - • - - xviiL 

Fidentiola  (Borgo  S.  Donino ) xv. 

Placentia  ( Piacenza ) - - - xxiv. 

The  same  line  is  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary  (p.  615,  Ac.),  with  which  the 
Tabula  substantially  agrees;  but  the  distances  are 
more  correctly  given  in  the  latter. 

The  stations  enumerated  are: — 

Com  pet  u (/.  U.)  Ad  Com* 

fluentes  (Tub.)  ...  xii.  m.p. 

Cuesena  (Cesena)  - - - - viii. 

Forum  Populii  (Forlimpopoli)  vii. 

Forum  Livii  (Forli)  - - - vii. 

Faventia  (Faenza)  - - - x. 

Forum  Comelii  (/mold)  - - x. 

Clatema  (Quadema)  - - xiv. 

Bononia  (Bologna)  - - - x. 

Forum  Gallorum  ....  xvii 

Mutina  (Modena)  ...  viii. 

Hegium  (Reggio)  ...  xvii. 

Tannetum  (Tantto)  • - - xi. 

Parma  (Parma)  - - - - viL 

Fidentia  ( Borgo  S.  Dunino)  xv. 

Florentia  (Firenzuola)  - - x. 

Placentia  (Piacenza)  - - - xv. 

The  general  agreement  in  the  distances  above  given 
(which  are  those  of  the  Tabula)  with  tbo^  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  though  the  division  is  different, 
sufficiently  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  two.  The  dis- 
tances in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  are,  for  this  line  of 
route,  generally  less  accurate.  Some  obscure  Muta- 
tionea  mentioned  in  the  one  document, and  notin  the 
other,  have  been  omitted  in  the  above  list, 

2.  Continuation  of  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Placentia 
to  Mediolanum.  This  line  is  summarily  given  in  the 


Antonine  Itinerary  thus:— 

From  Placentia  to  Laus 

Pompeia  (Lodi  Vccchio)  - xxiv.  M.P. 
Thence  to  Mediolanum ( Milan)  xvi. 

The  same  distances  are  thus  divided  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary : — 

Ad  1 iotas  . - . . . . xi.  ic.  P. 

Tree  Tabernae  - - - - v. 

Laus  ......  viii. 

Ad  Non  urn  .....  vii. 

Mediolanum  -----  vii.  (ix.  ?) 


Tbe  intermediate  stations  are  unknown,  and  are  ' 


expressly  called  mere  Mutationes,  or  places  for 
changing  horses. 

3.  From  Mediolanum  to  Augusta  Praetorin,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  tiie  distances,  as  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  are  : — 

From  Mediolanum  to 

Novaria  (A’owrro)  ...  xxxiii.  m.  P. 

Vercellae  ( Vercelli)  ...  xvi. 

E pored  ia  (/rren)  ...  xxxiii. 

Yitricium  (I'errez)  ...  xxi. 

Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  - xxv. 

The  same  authority  gives  a circuitous  line  of  route 
from  Mediolanum  to  Vercellae  (where  it  rejoins  the 
preceding)  by 

Tit-inum  (Pavia)  ...  xxii.  m.p. 

Lanmellum  (Lomello)  - - xxii. 

Vercellae  ( Vercelli)  ...  xxvi. 

4.  From  Mediolanum  to  Aquileia.  The  stations 
given  in  the  Itineraries  are  as  follows : — 

Med.  to  Argcntia  - - - - x.  m.  p. 

Pons  Aureoli  (Pontirolo)  x. 

Berg  am  urn  (Bergamo)  - xiiL 

Brixia  (Brescia)  - - xxxviii.(xxxii-) 

Sirmio  (Sermione)  - xxii. 

Verona  ( Verona)  - - xxii. 

Vicentia  ( Vicenza)  - - xxxiii. 

Patavium  (Padova)  - xxvii.  (xxii.) 

Altinum  (Altino)  - - xxxiii. 

Concordia  ( Concordia)  - xxxi. 

Aquileia  (Aquileia)  - xxxi. 

(In  the  above  line  of  route  the  minor  stations 
(Mntationes)  given  in  tho  Jerusalem  Itinerary  are 
omitted.  For  an  examination  of  them,  and  a careful 
comparison  of  all  the  Human  roads  through  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  Bee  Waickenaer,  Geographic  dcs  Gaule *, 
voL  iii.  pp.  2 — 13.) 

5.  From  Bononia  to  Aquileia.  This  is  the  road 
of  which  Strabo  expressly  speaks  as  a continuation  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  (v.  p.  217),  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  meat)  to  say  that  it  branched  off  directly 
from  Bononia ; at  least  the  only  line  given  in  the 
Itineraries  turns  off  from  the  main  line  of  the  Via 
Aemilia  at  Mutina,  and  thence  proceeds  to 


Vicus  Seminas  (?)--.  xxiiL  M.  p. 
Vicos  Vsrianus  (Bariano,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Po)  - xx. 
Anncianum  (Legnagof)  - - xvii. 

A teste  (Rite)  -----  xx. 

Patavium  (Padova)  - - - xxv. 

whence  it  followed  the  same  line  to  Aquileia  as 


that  given  above.  Another  line  of  road,  which  though 
more  circuitous  was  probably  more  frequented,  led 
from  Mutina  by  Colicaria  (an  uncertain  station)  to 
Hastilia  (Ostiglia),  where  it  crossed  the  Padus,  and 
thence  direct  to  Verona  (xxx.  M.  P.).  (I tin.  Ant. 

p.  282.) 

6.  From  Placentia  to  Dertona.  where  it  commu- 
nicated with  the  road  constructed  by  Aemilius  Scau- 
rus  across  the  Apennines  to  Vmda  Sabata.  (Strsb. 
v.  p.  217.)  The  stations  on  this  short  line  were:— 

From  Placentia  to 

Comillomagus-  - — - - xxv.  m.  p. 

Iria  ( Vogherd)  - - - - xvi. 

Dertona  (TorUmd)  - - - x. 

Tbe  first  station,  Comillomagus,  or  Camiliomagua, 
as  the  name  is  written  in  the  Tabula,  is  unknown, 
but  must  have  been  situated  a short  distance  to  the 
W.  of  BronL 

7.  Lastly,  a branch  of  the  Via  Aemilia  led  from 
Placentia  to  Ticinura  (Pavia),  whence  it  was  car- 
ried westwards  to  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin)  and 
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the  foot  of  the  CottUn  Alps.  This  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  great  highroads  leading  to  Gaul. 
But  the  stations  on  it,  as  given  in  the  Tabnla,  are 
very  confused,  and  can  only  partially  be  restored  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  no- 
where gives  this  road  in  its  entirety.  At  Ticinum  it 
was  joined  by  another  road  leading  from  Mediolanum 
to  that  city.  The  stations,  as  given  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  (pi  556),  are  as  follows  ; — 

Ticinum 

Durii  ( Domo ) - - - - xii.  m.  p. 

Laurnellum  ( Ix/meUo ) - - ix. 

Ad  Cottias  (Cano)  - - - xii. 

Ad  Medias  ------  xiii. 

Rigomagus (Trino  Vecchio)  - x. 

Ceste  (?)  ------  viii. 

Quadratae  (near  Londaglio ) - xi. 

Ad  Decitnum  -----  xii. 

Taurini  (Farm)  - - - - x. 

Ad  Fines  ( Avigliano ) - - xvi. 

Ad  Duodecimum  - - - - xii. 

Segusio  (Susa)  - - - - xii. 

The  rest  of  the  route  over  the  Cottian  Alps  is  given 
in  the  article  Alpes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  AEMILIA  SCAURI,  is  the  name  given,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  to  a road  which  was  con- 
structed by  Aeniilius  Scaurus  long  after  the  more 
celebrated  Via  Aemilia  above  described.  Strabo, 
the  only  author  who  distinctly  mentions  the  two, 
says  that  Acmilins  Scaurus,  after  having  drained  the 
marshes  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Pad  us,  constructed  the 
Aemilinn  Way  through  Pisae  and  Luna  as  far  as  Sa- 
batn,  and  thence  through  Dertona.  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 1 7.) 
Whether  “ the  other  Acmilian  Way,”  as  Strabo  calls 
it,  had  been  already  continued  from  Placentia  to 
Dertona,  or  this  also  was  first  effected  by  Scaurus, 
we  know  not  ; but  it  is  clear  that  the  two  were 
thus  brought  into  connection.  The  construction  of 
this  great  work  must  be  assigned  to  the  censorship 
of  M.  Avrnilius  Scaurus,  in  n.c.  109,  as  we  learn  from 
Aurelius  Victor  (Fir.  IU.  72),  who,  however,  probably 
confounds  it  with  the  more  celebrated  Via  Aemilia 
from  Placentia  to  Ariminnm.  But  a comparison  of 
the  two  authors  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  road  really 
meant.  The  name  seems  to  have  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse,  probably  on  account  of  the  ambiguity 
arising  between  the  two  Viae  of  the  same  name  ; and 
we  find  both  the  coast-road  from  Pisae  to  Vada 
Sabata,  and  that  across  the  mountains  from  the 
latter  place  by  Aquae  Statiellae  to  Dertona,  included 
by  the  Itineraries  as  a part  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  of 
which  the  former  at  least  was  in  fact  a mere  conti- 
nuation. Hence  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  the 
stations  and  distances  along  these  lines,  under  the 
general  head  of  Via  Aurelia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
VIA  AMERINA,  is  the  name  given  in  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  Inter.  3306) 
to  a line  of  road,  which  must  obviously  be  that  lead- 
ing direct  from  Rome  to  Ameria.  This,  as  wo  learn 
from  the  Tabula,  branched  off  from  the  Vi*  Cassia 
at  Baccanae  ( Baocano ),  and  proceeded  through  Ne- 
pete  and  Falerii  to  Ameria.  The  stations  and  dis- 


tances as  there  given  are:— 

Rome  to  Baccanae  ....  xxi.  M-  r. 
Nepcte  (Vcpf)  - - - ix. 

Falerii  (Sta  Marin  di 
Fallon)  - - - . t. 
Castellum  Amerinum  - xii. 
Ameria  ( Amelia ) - - ix. 


The  sum  of  these  distances  (56  miles)  agrees 
precisely  with  the  statement  of  Cicero,  who,  in  the 
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oration  Pro  Sexto  Roscio  A merino  (c.  7.  § 1 8),  ob- 
serves that  it  was  56  miles  from  Ameria  to  Rome. 

According  to  the  Tabul*  a pmlongatiou  of  tire 
same  road  led  from  Atneria  to  Tnder,  and  thence 
by  a circuitous  route  through  Vettona  and  Perusia 
to  Closium,  where  it  rejoined  the  Via  Cassia.  The 
first  station  to  Ameria  is  omitted  : thence  to 

Tuder  (Todi),  was  - - - vi.  w.  p. 

Vettona  {Brttond)  - - - - xx. 

Perusia  ( Perugia ) - - - xir. 

The  distance  from  that  city  to  Clusium  is  again 
omitted.  [E.  H.  B.J 

VIA  APPIA  (^  'Amrla  696%),  the  greatest  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  highways  in  Italy, 
which  led  from  Rome  direct  to  Brundusimn,  and  tlms 
became  the  principal  line  of  communication  with 
Greece,  Macedonia  and  the  East.  Hence  it  became,  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  must 
frequented  and  important  of  the  Roman  roads,  and  is 
called  by  Statius  **  regina  viarum."  ( Silv . ii.  2. 12.) 
Martial  aLo  calls  it  “ Appia  . . . Ausoniue  maxima 
fama  viae”  (ix.  102).  The  former  author  terms  it 
44  annosa  Appia,"  in  reference  to  its  great  antiquity 
(76.  iv.  3.  163.)  It  was  indeed  the  earliest  of  all 
the  Roman  highwuys,  of  the  construction  of  which 
we  have  any  definite  account,  and  very  probably  the 
first  of  all  that  was  regularly  made  as  a great  public 
work;  the  Via  Salnria,  Tiburtina,  Ac.,  haring  doubt- 
less long  been  in  use  as  mere  natural  roads,  before 
they  were  converted  into  solidly  constructed  Vine. 
There  must  in  like  manner  have  always  been  some 
kind  of  road  communicating  from  Rome  with  Alia 
and  Aricia;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  perfectly 
straight  line  followed  by  the  Via  Appia  from  a 
point  very  little  without  the  gates  of  Rome  to  Aricia, 
that  this  must  have  been  a new  work,  laid  out  and 
executed  at  once.  The  original  construction  of  the 
Via  Appia  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Caectis,  who  commenced  it  in  u.  c. 
312,  and  completed  it  as  far  as  Capua  before  the 
close  of  his  censorship.  (Liv.  ix.  29  ; Diod.  xx.  36; 
Frontin.  tfe  A quatd.  5;  Orell.  Inter.  539.)  From 
Capua  it  was  undoubtedly  carried  on  to  Reneventum, 
and  again  at  tv  subsequent  period  to  Brundusium; 
but  the  date  of  these  continuations  is  unknown.  It 
is  evident  that  the  last  at  least  could  not  have  taken 
place  till  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  south 
of  Italy  in  n.c.  266,  and  probably  not  till  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  colony  at  Brundusium, 
B.C.  244.  Hence  it  is  certainly  a mistake  when 
Aurelius  Victor  speaks  of  Appius  Claudius  Cuecus 
as  haring  carried  the  Appian  Way  to  Brundnsium. 
(Viet.  Fir.  III.  34.)  The  continuation  and  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work  has  been  assigned  to 
various  members  of  the  Claudian  family;  but  this  is 
entirely  without  authority. 

Strabo  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Appian  Way  as  ex- 
tending, in  his  time,  from  Rome  to  Brundnsium;  and 
his  description  of  its  course  and  condition  is  important. 
After  statingthat  almostall  travellers  from  Greece  and 
the  East  used  to  land  at  Brundusium,  he  adds : 44  From 
thence  there  are  two  ways  to  Rome,  the  one  adapted 
only  for  mules,  through  the  country  of  the  Peucetrans, 
Daunians,  and  Sammies,  to  Benerenlum,  on  which 
are  the  cities  of  Egnatia,  Caelia,  Canusium,  and  Her- 
donin;  the  other  through  Tarentum,  deviating  a little 
to  the  left,  and  going  round  about  a day’s  journey, 
which  is  called  the  Appian,  and  is  better  adapted  for 
carriages.  On  this  are  situated  Uria  (between  Brun- 
dusium and  Tarentum)  and  Venusia,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Sam  nit es  and  Lucanians.  Both  these  roads, 
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■tarting  from  Brandusium.  meet  at  Beneventum. 
Thence  to  Rome  the  road  is  called  the  Appian, 
passing  through  Candium.  Galatia,  Capua,  and 
Casilinum,  to  Sinne&sa.  The  whole  distance  from 
Rome  to  Brondunium  ia  360  miles.  There  is  yet  a 
third  road,  from  Rhegium,  through  the  Bruttians  and 
Lucanians,and  the  lands  of  the  Samnites  toCampania, 
where  it  joins  the  Appian;  this  pas«es  through  the 
Apennine  mountains,  and  is  three  or  four  days’ 
journey  longer  than  that  from  Brandusium.”  (Strnb. 
▼.  p.  283.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  of 
these  brandies,  which  Strabo  distinctly  distinguishes 
from  the  true  Appian  Way,  is  the  Via  Numicia  or 
Minucia  (the  reading  ia  uncertain),  mentioned  by 
Horace  as  the  alternative  way  by  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  proceed  to  Brand usium.  (Hor.  Ep.  i. 
18.  20.)  But  Strabo  gives  us  no  information  as  to 
how  it  proceeded  from  Herdonia,  in  the  plains  of 
Apulia,  through  the  mountains  to  Beneventum.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  it  followed  nearly  the 
same  line  as  the  high  road  afterwards  constructed  by 
Trajan,  through  Aecae  and  Kquus  Tuticus.  This  is 
indeed  one  of  the  principal  natural  passes  through 
this  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  still  followed,  with 
little  deviation,  by  the  modern  highroad  from  Naples 
to  BrindUi  and  Taranto.  But  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Horace  and  his  companions  in  their 
journey  to  Brundusium,  of  which  he  has  left  us 
the  poetical  itinerary  (Sat.  i.  appear  not  to  have 
followed  this  course,  but  to  have  taken  a somewhat 
more  direct  route  through  Trivicum,  and  a small 
town  not  named  (“  oppidulum  quod  versa  dicers  non 
est"),  to  Canusium.  This  route,  which  does  not 
agree  with  either  of  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  or 
with  those  given  in  the  Itineraries,  was  probably  dis- 
used after  that  constructed  by  Trajan,  through 
Kquus  Tuticus  and  Aecae,  had  become  the  frequented 
line.  It  was  to  that  emperor  that  the  Appian  Way 
was  indebted  for  many  improvements.  He  restored, 
if  he  wss  not  the  first  to  construct,  the  highroad 
through  the  Pontine  Marshes  from  Forum  Appii  to 
Tarracina (Dion  Cass,  lxviii.  15;  Hoare,  Clou.  Tour, 
vol.  i.  p.  28)  ; and  he  at  the  same  time  constructed, 
at  his  own  expense,  a new  line  of  highroad  from  Bene- 
ventum to  Brundusium  (Grater,  Inter,  p.  151.  2), 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  Via  Trajana  celebrated  by 
coins.  (Eckbel,  vol,  iv.  p.  421.)  It  is  probable  (as 
already  pointed  out)  that  he  did  no  more  than  render 
practicable  for  carriages  a line  of  route  previously 
existing,  but  accessible  only  to  mules;  and  that 
the  Via  Trajana  coincided  nearly  with  the  road 
described  by  Strabo.  But  from  the  time  that  this 
road  was  laid  open  to  general  traffic,  the  proper  Via 
Appia  through  Venusia  to  Tarentum,  which  tra- 
versed a wild  and  thinly-peopled  country,  seems 
to  have  fallen  much  into  disuse.  It  is,  however,  still 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  120)  though  not 
as  the  main  line  of  the  Appian  Way.  The  latter  ap- 
pellation seems  indeed  to  have  been  somewhat  vaguely 
used  under  the  Empire,  and  the  same  Itinerary 
bestows  the  name  on  the  line,  already  indicated  by 
Strabo  (/.  c.).  that  proceeded  S.  through  Lucaniaand 
Bruttiuin  to  Rhegium,  on  the  Sicilian  Strait,  a route 
which  never  went  near  Beneventum  or  Brundusium 
at  alL 

The  Appian  Way  long  survived  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  That  portion  of  it  which  passed 
through  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  was  always 
the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  neglect,  was  re- 
stored by  Theodoric  (Grater,  Inter,  p.  152.  8);  and 
Procopius,  who  travelled  over  it  40  years  later, 
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speaks  with  admiration  of  the  solidity  and  perfection 
of  its  construction.  “ The  Appian  Way  (says  he) 
extends  from  Rome  to  Capua,  a jonmey  of  five  days 
for  an  active  traveller.  Its  width  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  two  waggons  in  contrary 
directions.  The  road  itself  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration,  for  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed,  a 
kind  of  mill-stone,  end  by  nature  very  hard,  was 
brought  by  Appius  from  some  distant  region,  since 
none  such  b found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
then,  after  having  smoothed  and  levelled  the  stones, 
and  cut  them  into  angular  forms,  fitted  them 
closely  together,  without  inserting  either  bronze 
or  any  other  substance.  But  they  are  so  accu- 
rately fitted  and  joined  together,  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  one  compact  mass  naturally  united, 
and  not  composed  of  many  parts.  And  notwith- 
standing the  long  period  of  time  that  has  elapeed, 
during  which  they  have  been  worn  by  the  continual 
passage  of  so  many  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden, 
they  have  neither  been  at  all  displaced  from  their 
original  position,  nor  have  any  of  them  been  worn 
down,  or  even  last  their  polish.”  (Procop.  B.  G.  i. 
14.)  The  above  description  conveys  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  appearance  which  the  Appian  Way 
must  have  presented  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The 
extraordinary  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
blocks  that  composed  the  pavement  of  the  Roman 
roads  were  fitted  together,  when  first  laid  down,  is 
well  seen  in  the  so-called  Via  Triumpbalia,  which  led 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  Mens  Albanus.  [As- 
sam's Mows.]  Bat  it  is  evident  from  many  other 
examples,  that  they  became  much  worn  down  with 
time;  and  the  pavement  seen  by  Procopius  had 
doubtless  been  frequently  restored.  He  b also  inb- 
taken  in  supposing  that  the  hard  basaltic  lava  (silex) 
with  which  it  was  paved,  had  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance:  it  b found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and,  in  fact,  the  Appian  Way  itself,  from  the  Capo 
di  Bore  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hilb,  runs  along  a 
bank  or  ridge  composed  of  this  lava.  Procopius  also 
falls  into  the  common  mbtake  of  supposing  that  the 
rosd  was  originally  constructed  hy  Appius  Claudius 
such  as  he  beheld  it.  But  during  the  long  interval 
it  had  been  the  object  of  perpetual  care  ami  restora- 
tion ; and  it  b very  doubtful  how  far  any  of  the  great 
works  along  its  line,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Romans  in  later  ages,  were  due  to  its  original 
author.  Caiua  Gracchus  in  particular  had  bestowed 
great  pains  upon  the  improvement  of  the  Roman 
roads;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  in  hb  time  that  they  first  assumed  the  finished 
appearance  which  they  ever  afterwards  bore.  (Plut. 
C.  Gracch.  7.)  Caesar  also,  when  a young  man,  was 
appointed  **  Curator  Viae  Appiae,”  which  had  be- 
come a regular  office,  and  laid  out  large  suma  of 
money  upon  its  improvement.  (Plut.  Caes.  5.) 
The  care  bestowed  on  it  hy  successive  emperors,  and 
especially  by  Trajan,  is  attested  by  numerous  inscrip- 
tions. 

It  b very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  original 
Via  Appb,  as  constructed  by  the  censor  Appius,  was 
carried  through  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  all.  No 
mention  is  found  of  hb  draining  those  marshes, 
without  which  such  a work  would  have  been  im- 
possible; and  itb  much  more  probable  that  the  road 
was  originally  carried  along  tho  hilb  by  Cora,  Norba, 
and  Setia,  by  the  same  line  which  was  again  in  use  in 
the  last  century,  before  the  Pontine  Marshes  had  been 
drained  for  the  last  time  by  Pius  VI.  This  conjecture 
b confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Lucilius,  in 
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describing  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Capon,  com- 
plains of  the  extremely  hilly  character  of  the  rood  in 
approaching  Set  in.  (Lucil.  Fragtn.  iii.  6,  ed.  Ger- 
lach.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Horace,  as  we  learn 
from  his  well-known  description  of  the  journey  to 
Brundusium,  it  was  customary  for  travellers  to  con- 
tinue their  route  from  Forum  Appii  by  water,  em- 
barking at  that  point  on  the  canal  through  the 
Pontine  Marshes  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  11,  &c.).  But  the 
very  existence  of  this  canal  renders  it  probable  that 
there  was  at  that  time  a road  by  the  side  of  it,  as 
wc  know  was  the  case  in  Strabo's  time,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  tells  us  that  the  canal  was  much  used 
by  travellers,  who  made  the  voyage  in  the  night, 
and  thus  gained  time.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  description  of 
the  Appian  Way,  as  it  existed  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. and  is  given  in  the  Itineraries,  into  several 
portions.  The  first  of  these  from  Rome  to  Capua 
was  the  main  trunk  line,  upon  which  all  its  branches 
and  extensions  depended.  This  will  require  to  be 
described  in  more  detail,  as  the  most  celebrated  and 
frequented  of  all  the  Roman  highways. 

I.  From  Rome  to  Capua. 

The  stations  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  are : — 
From  Rome  to  Arid*  (l^ariccia)  ...  xvi.  m.p. 

Tres  Tabernae  - - - xvii. 

Appii  Forum  - - - x. 

Tarraeina  ( Terracina)  - xviii. 

Fundi  (Fondi)  - - - xvi.  (xiii.) 

Fortniae  ( Mol  a di  Gueta)  xiii. 

Minturrae (near ix. 

Sinueasa  ( Mondragonc ) - ix. 

Capua  (Sta  Maria)  - - xvi.(xxvi.) 

The  above  stations  arc  for  the  most  part  well 
known,  and  admit  of  no  doubt  Those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pontine  Marshes  have  indeed  given 
rise  to  much  confusion,  but  are  in  fact  to  be  easily 
determine*!.  Indeed,  the  line  of  the  road  being 
almost  perfectly  straight  from  Rome  to  Tarraeina 
renders  the  investigation  of  the  distances  a matter  of 
little  difficulty. 

The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  (p.  611)  subdivides  the 


same  distance  as  follows: 

Rome  to  Ad  Xonum  (inutatio)  - - ix.  M.P. 

Aricia  (civitas)  - - - - rii. 

Sponsaeor  Ad  Sponsas  (inutatio)  xix. 

Appii  Forum  (do.)  - vii.  (xiL?) 

Ad  Medias  (do.)  - - - - ix. 

Tarraeina  (civitas)  - - - x. 

Fundi  (do.)  .....  xiii. 

Formise  (do.)  .....  xii. 

Minturnac  (do.)  - - - - ix. 

Sinuessa  (do.)  .....  ix. 

Pons  Cam  pan  us  (mutatio)  - ix. 

Ad  Octavum  (do.)  - - - ix. 

Capua  (civitas)  - ...  viii. 


The  intermediate  stations  were  (as  they  are  ex- 
pressly called  in  the  Itinerary  itself)  mere  Mutationes, 
or  post  houses,  where  relays  of  horses  were  kept.  The 
determination  of  their  position  is  therefore  of  no  in- 
terest, except  in  connection  with  the  distances  given, 
which  vary  materially  from  those  of  the  other  Itiue- 
rart,  though  the  total  distance  from  Rome  to  Capua 
(1*25  miles)  is  the  same  in  both. 

The  Appian  Way  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
in  the  Servian  walls  of  Rome,  about  hnlf  a mile  out- 
side of  which  it  separated  from  the  Via  Latina,  so 
that  the  two  roads  passed  through  different  gates  in 
the  walls  of  Aurelian.  That  by  which  the  Via  Appia 
finally  quitted  Rome  was  known  as  the  Portu  Appia; 
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it  is  now  called  the  Porta  S.  Sebastian o.  The  first 
i milestone  on  the  road  stood  about  120  yards  outside 
this  gate ; the  distances  always  continuing  to  be 
measured  from  the  old  Porta  Capena.  The  buildings 
> and  tombs  which  bordered  the  Via  Appia  in  tlist 
portion  of  it  which  lay  between  the  two  gates,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Roma,  p.  821.  It  was  appa- 
rently in  this  part  of  its  course,  just  outside  the 
original  city,  that  it  was  spanned  by  three  triumphal 
arches,  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus  (the  father  of  the 
emperor  Claudius),  Trajan,  and  L.  Verus.  One  only 
of  these  still  remains,  just  within  the  Porta  S.  Srbas- 
tiano , which,  from  its  plain  and  unadorned  style  of 
architecture,  is  probably  that  of  Drusus.  Outside 
the  Porta  Appia  the  read  descends  to  a small  stream 
or  brook,  now  called  Acguataccia,  which  it  crosses  by 
a bridge  less  than  half  a mile  from  the  gate : this 
trifling  stream  is  identified,  on  good  grounds,  with 
the  river  Almo,  celebrated  for  the  peculiar  sacred 
rites  with  which  it  was  connected  [Almo].  A short 
distance  beyond  this  the  road  makes  a considerable 
bend,  and  ascends  a bank  or  ridge  before  it  reaches 
the  second  milestone.  From  that  point  it  is  carried 
in  a straight  line  direct  to  the  remains  of  Bovillae  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills,  running  the  whole  way 
along  a slightly  elevated  bank  or  ridge,  formed  in  all 
probability  by  a very  ancient  current  of  lava  from 
the  Alban  Mount.  This  long,  straight  line  of  road, 
stretching  across  the  Campagna,  and  bordered 
throughout  by  the  remains  of  tombs  and  ruins  of 
other  buildings,  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  and,  when  the  edifices  which  bordered  it  were 
still  perfect,  must  have  constituted  a magnificent 
approach  to  the  Imperial  City.  The  whole  line  has 
been  recently  cleared  and  carefully  examined.  It  is 
described  in  detail  by  the  Car.  Canina  ( in  the  An~ 
nali  dell'  Instituto  di  C orritpont lenza  Archeolngica 
for  1852  and  1853;  and  more  briefly  by  Desjardins, 
Assert  ear  la  Topographic  du  Latium , 4to.  Paris, 
1854,  pp.  92 — 130.  We  can  here  mention  only  some 
of  the  moat  interesting  of  the  numerous  monuments 
that  have  been  thus  brought  to  light,  as  well  us 
those  previously  known  and  celebrated. 

On  the  right  of  the  road,  shortly  after  crossing 
the  Almo,  are  the  remains  of  a vast  sepulchre,  which 
now  serve  to  support  the  tavern  or  Osterin  delCAcqua- 
taceio;  this  is  clearly  identified  by  the  inscriptions 
discovered  there  in  1773,  as  the  monument  of  Aba- 
scantius,  a freed  man  of  Domitian,  and  of  his  wife 
Priscilla,  of  which  Statius  has  left  us  in  one  of  his 
poems  a detailed  description  (SUt  Siiv.  v.  1).  On 
tire  left  of  the  road,  almost  exactly  3 miles  from 
Rome,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  monuments 
of  this  kind,  the  massive  sepulchre  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella,  the  daughter  of  Q Metellus  Creticus,  and  wife 
of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  Cou verted  into  a fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  this  tower-like  monument  is  still 
in  remarkable  preservation,  and,from  its  commanding 
positiou,  is  a conspicuous  object  from  all  points  of 
the  surrounding  country.  It  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Capo  di  Bore,  from  the  bucranium  which  appear* 
as  an  ornament  in  the  frieze.  (A  view  of  this  re- 
markable monument  is  given  in  the  article  Roma, 
p.  822.)  Before  reaching  the  Capo  di  Bore,  the 
road  passes  some  extensive  remains  of  buildings  on 
the  left,  which  appear  to  hare  formed  part  of  an 
imperial  villa  constructed  by  the  emperor  Maxentius, 
attached  to  which  are  the  remains  of  a circus,  also 
the  work  of  the  same  emperor,  and  which,  from  their 
remarkably  perfect  condition,  have  thrown  much  light 
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on  tbe  general  plan  of  these  edifices.  [Roma,  p. 
844.] 

Proceeding  onwards  from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia 
Metella,  the  road  is  bordered  throughout  by  numerous 
sepulchres,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  tomb 
of  Serviliua  Quartos,  on  the  left,  abont  3|  miles  from 
Rome.  The  remarkable  preservation  of  the  ancient 
rood  in  this  part  of  its  course,  shows  the  accuracy  of 
the  description  above  cited  from  Procopius  ; but  it  is 
remarkable  that  this,  the  greatest  and  most  frequented 
highway  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  only  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  tbe  passage  of  two  carriages 
abreast,  being  only  15  feet  broad  between  the  raised 
crepidinc*  which  bordered  it.  After  passing  a num- 
ber of  obscure  tombs  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  there 
occurs,  just  beyond  the  fifth  mile  from  Rome,  a re- 
markable enclosure,  of  quadrangular  form,  surrounded 
by  a low  wall  of  Alban  stone.  This  has  frequently 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Campus  Sacer  Homtiorum, 
alluded  to  by  Martial  (iii.  47)  as  existing  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  which  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
celebrated  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Cnriutii. 
This  was  believed  to  have  been  fought  just  about  5 
miles  from  Rome  (Liv.  i.  23),  which  would  accord 
well  with  the  position  of  the  enclosure  in  question  ; 
but  it  is  maintained  by  modern  antiquaries  that  this, 
which  was  certainly  of  a sacred  character,  more  pro- 
bably served  the  purposes  of  an  Ustrinum,  or  place 
where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  burned,  previously 
to  tbeir  being  deposited  in  the  numerous  sepulchres 
that  lined  both  sides  of  the  Appian  Way.  These 
still  form  a continuous  cemetery  for  above  two  miles 
farther.  The  most  massive  of  them  all,  which  must, 
when  entire,  have  greatly  exceeded  even  that  of 
Caecilia  Metella  in  magnitude,  and  from  its  circular 
form  is  known  as  the  Catal  Rotondo,  occurs  near 
the  6th  mile  from  Rome,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Ap- 
pia. From  a fragment  of  an  inscription  found  here, 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  Messala  Cor- 
vinos,  the  friend  of  Augustus  and  patron  of  Tibullus, 
and  is  the  very  monument,  the  massive  solidity  of 
which  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Martial 
(“  Messalae  saxa,"  viii.  3.  5 ; “ marmora  Messalae,” 
x.  2.  9).  Somewhat  nearer  Rome,  on  the  satne  side 
of  the  road,  are  extensive  ruins  of  a different  descrip- 
tion, which  are  ascertained  to  be  those  of  a villa  of 
the  Quintilii,  two  brothers  celebrated  for  tbeir  wealth, 
who  were  put  to  death  by  Com  mod  us  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxii.  5),  after  which  the  villa  in  question  probably 
became  an  imperial  residence. 

Some  remains  of  a small  temple,  just  8 miles 
from  Rome,  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  a 
temple  of  Hercules,  consecrated  or  restored  by  Do- 
mitian  at  that  distance  from  the  city  (Martial,  iii. 
47.  4,  ix.  65.  4,  102.  12);  but  though  the  site  of 
the  temple  in  question  is  clearly  indicated,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  existing  remains  belong  to  an  edifice 
of  earlier  date.  Exactly  9 miles  from  Rome  are  tbe 
ruins  of  a villa  of  imperial  date,  within  which  is  a 
large  circular  monument  of  brick,  supposed  with 
good  reason  to  be  the  toinb  of  Gallienus,  in  which 
the  emperor  Flavius  Severn*  also  was  buried. 
(Viet  Kpil.  lx.)  Close  to  this  spot  must  have  been 
the  station  Ad  Nonum  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  (/.  c.).  The  road  is  still  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  tombs;  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  special 
interest  At  the  Osteria  delle  Fratocchie  (between 
11  and  12  miles  from  Rome)  the  ancient  Via  is 
joined  by  the  modem  road  to  Albano : it  here  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the  Alban  Hills,  which  con- 
tinues (though  at  first  very  gradually)  for  above  3 
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miles.  A little  farther  on  are  the  remains  of  Bo- 
villae;  the  principal  rnics  of  which  lie  a short  dis- 
tance to  the  right  of  the  road.  [Bovillae.] 
The  Tabula  marks  that  place  as  a station  on 
the  Via  Appia,  but  erroneously  places  it  10  miles 
from  Rome,  while  the  real  distance  is  12  miles. 
Thence  the  road  (still  retaining  its  straight  line)  as- 
cended the  hill  to  • Albano,  nearly  on  tbe  site  of  the 
Alban UM  of  Domitian,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Martial,  was  jnat  14  miles  from  Rome.  (Martial, 
ix.  65.  4,  102.  12.)  The  remains  of  the  imperial 
villa  border  the  road  on  the  left  for  some  distance 
before  reaching  the  modem  town.  Two  miles  far- 
ther was  Aricia,  which  is  correctly  placed  by  both  the 
Itineraries  16  miles  from  Rome.  The  station  was 
probably  below  the  town,  outside  of  the  walls,  as  the 
Via  Appia  here  deviates  from  the  straight  line  which 
it  has  pursued  so  long,  and  descends  into  the  hollow 
below  tbe  city  by  a steep  slope  known  as  the  Clivus 
Aricinus.  A little  farther  ou  it  is  carried  over  the 
lowest  port  of  the  valley  by  a causeway  or  substruc- 
tion of  massive  masonry,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  of  the  kind  now  extant.  [Aricia.] 

The  remainder  of  the  road  will  not  require  to  be 
described  in  such  detail  From  Aricia  it  was  con- 
tinued, with  a slight  deviation  from  the  direct  line, 
avoiding  the  hills  of  Gentano  and  those  which  bound 
the  Lake  o/Nami,  on  the  left,  and  leaving  La- 
nnvium  at  some  distance  on  the  right,  till  it  descended 
again  into  the  plain  beyond  the  Alban  Hills  and  reached 
the  station  of  Tree  Tabemae.  An  intermediate  sta- 
tion, Sub  Lanuvio,  indicated  only  in  the  Tabula,  must 
have  been  situated  where  a branch  road  struck  off 
to  the  city  of  Lanuvium.  The  position  of  Tres 
Tabemae  has  been  much  disputed,  but  without  ar.y 
good  reason.  That  of  Forum  Appii,  the  next  stage, 
is  clearly  established  [Forum  Ami],  and  the 
43rd  milestone  of  the  ancient  road  still  exists  on  the 
spot;  thus  showing  that  tbe  distances  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  are  perfectly  correct.  This  being 
established,  it  is  clear  that  Tres  Tabemae  is  to  be 
placed  at  a spot  10  miles  nearer  Rome,  and  about  3 
miles  beyoud  the  modem  Cittema , where  there  are 
still  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  near  a mediaeval 
tower  called  the  Torre  d Annibale.  The  ancient 
pavement  is  still  visible  in  many  places  between 
Aricia  and  Tres  Tabemae,  and  no  doubt  can  exist 
as  to  the  course  of  the  rood.  This  was  indeed 
carried  in  a perfectly  straight  line  from  tbe  point 
where  it  descended  into  tbe  plain,  through  the  Pun- 
tine  Marshes  to  within  a few  miles  of  Terracina. 
The  position  of  the  station  Ad  Sponsas,  mentioned  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the 
distances  there  given  are  incorrect.  We  should 
perhaps  read  xii.  for  vii.  as  the  distance  from 
Forum  Appii,  in  which  case  it  must  be  placed 
2 miles  nearer  Rome  than  Tres  Tabernac.  Between 
the  latter  station  and  Forum  Appii  was  Tiurox- 
nt'M,  at  which  commenced  the  canal  navigation 
called  Decennoviutn  from  its  being  19  miles  in 
length.  Tbe  site  of  this  is  clearly  marked  by  a 
tower  still  called  Torre  di  Tie  Ponti,  and  the 
19  miles  measured  thence  along  the  canal  would 
terminate  at  a point  3 miles  from  Terracina,  where 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  for  that  city.  An  in- 
scription records  the  paving  of  this  part  of  the 
rood  by  Trajan.  The  solitary  posthouse  of  Meta 

* It  was  probably  this  long  ascent  that  was 
known  as  the  Cuvus  Virbii,  mentioned  by  l’ersius 
(vi.  55). 
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in  evidently  the  station  Ad  Median  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary.  A short  distance  from  Terraema  the 
Via  Appia  at  length  deviated  from  the  direction  it 
had  so  long  pursued,  and  turning  to  the  left  as- 
cended the  steep  hill  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood 
[Tarracina],  while  the  modern  road  is  carried 
round  the  foot  of  this  hill,  close  to  the  sea.  The 
distance  of  Tarracina  from  Rome  is  correctly  given 
at  61  miles  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

From  Terracina  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  may 
still  be  traced  distinctly  all  the  way  to  Fondi , and 
is  flanked  by  ruins  of  villas,  dilapidated  tombs,  &c., 
through  a great  part  of  its  course.  It  first  as- 
cended the  hill  above  the  city  as  far  as  the  convent 
of  Son  Francesco,  and  afterwards  descended  into 
the  valley  beneath,  joining  the  modem  highroad 
from  Rome  to  Naples  about  3 miles  from  Terracina, 
jnet  before  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States. 
The  narrow  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
the  road  here  follows,  between  the  rocks  and  the 
marshy  lake  of  Fondi,  is  the  celebrated  defile  of 
Lautulae,  or  Ad  Lautulas,  which  more  than  once 
hears  a conspicuous  part  in  Roman  history.  [Lau- 
tulae.]  The  distance  from  Tarracina-  to  Fundi 
is  overstated  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary:  the  true 
distance  does  not  exceed  13  miles,  as  correctly  given 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  From  Fundi  to  For- 
iniae  ( Mola  di  Gaetu),  a distance  of  13  miles,  the 
road  passed  through  a nigged  and  mountainous 
country,  crossing  a complete  mountain  pass:  the 
substructions  of  the  ancient  way  are  in  many  places 
still  visible,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  pavement, 
and  numerous  ruins  of  buildings,  for  the  most 
part  of  little  interest  The  bridges  also  are  in  se- 
veral instances  the  ancient  ones,  or  at  least  rest  upon 
ancient  substructions.  The  ruins  of  Formiaeand  of 
tlie  numerous  villas  with  which  it  was  adorned  line 
the  shores  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  and  bound  the  road 
for  a space  of  more  than  2 miles:  other  ruins,  prin- 
cipally sepulchral,  are  scattered  along  its  line  al- 
most all  the  way  thence  to  Minturnae.  The 
ruins  of  this  latter  city  stand  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Liris  ( Garigliano),  a short  distance  from  its 
mouth,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  below  tlie  village 
of  Traghetto.  Tlie  line  of  the  ancient  road  from 
Mola  thither  is  clearly  traced  and  susceptible  of  no 
doubt:  the  distance  is  correctly  given  as  9 miles. 
Here  the  Via  Appia  crossed  the  Liris,  and  was  con- 
tinued nearly  in  a straight  line  through  a level  and 
marshy  district  along  the  sea-coast  to  Sinuessa,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  found  near  tlie  village  of  Afon- 
di'agone.  The  distance  of  9 miles  between  the  two 
(given  in  both  Itineraries)  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
truth.  It  was  at  Sinuessa  that  the  Appian  Way 
finally  quitted  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
(Strab.  v.  p.  233),  and  struck  inland  towards  Ca- 
pua, passing  by  the  stations  of  Pons  Campanus  and 
Ad  Octavuin  But  this  part  of  its  course  has  not 
been  very  distinctly  traced,  and  there  ia  some  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  distances  given.  The  three  sub- 
divisions of  tlie  Jerusalem  Itinerary  would  give  26 
miles  for  the  total  distance  from  Sinuessa  to  Capua; 
and  the  coincidence  of  this  sum  with  tlie  statement 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  given  by  Weeseling,  is 
a strong  argument  in  favonr  of  the  reading  xxvL 
M.  P.  instead  of  xvi.  adopted  by  I*inder.  The  latter 
qumber  is  certainly  too  small,  for  the  direct  distance 
between  the  two  points  is  not  less  tliau  21  miles, 
and  the  road  must  have  deviated  from  the  straight 
line  on  account  of  Uie  occurrence  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Savo,  as  well  as  of  tlie  river  Vulturous.  It  is 
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probable,  therefore,  that  it  made  a considerable 
bend,  and  that  the  distance  was  thus  prolonged: 
but  the  question  cannot  be  settled  until  this  part  of 
the  road  has  been  more  accurately  traced  than  has 
hitherto  been  done.  The  distances  given  iir  the 
Tabula  are  too  inaccurate  to  be  of  any  use;  but  it 
appears  probable  from  that  document  that  the  Pons 
Campanus  was  a bridge  over  the  little  river  Savo, 
and  not,  as  might  have  been  suspected,  over  the  Vul- 
turous, which  the  Appian  Way  did  not  crows  till 
it  arrived  at  Casilinuin,  3 miles  from  Capua.  It 
was  here  that  it  united  with  the  Via  Latina. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Tab.  Pent.) 

The  total  distance  from  Rome  to  Capua  (if  we 
adopt  26  mile*  as  that  from  Sinuessa)  was  therefore 
131  miles.  This  portion  of  the  Via  Appia  as  far  os 
Miuturnae  has  been  traced  with  much  care  by 
Westpbal  ( fiomische  Kampagne,  pp.  22 — 70),  na 
well  ns  by  Chaupy  (Maison  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
365 — 461)  and  Sir  R.  Hoare  (Classical  Tour , 
vol.  i.  pp.  81  — 148);  but  all  these  accounts  are  de- 
ficient in  regard  to  the  portion  between  Miuturnae 
and  Capua. 

Several  minor  branches  or  cross  lines  ported  from 
the  Via  Appia  during  this  first  portion  of  its  course. 
Of  these  it  may  suffice  to  mention  : 1.  The  Via 
Ardeatima,  which  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a short 
distance  beyond  the  Almo,  just  after  passing  the 
Osteria  delT  Acquataccio:  it  proceeded  in  a nearly 
straight  line  to  Ardea,  23  miles  from  Rome.  [Aft- 
dba.]  2.  The  Via  Antiatina,  which  branched 
off  from  the  Appian  Way  just  before  reaching 
Bovillae,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Antium,  38  mile* 
from  Rome.  It  probably  followed  nearly  the  ssme 
line  as  the  modern  road,  but  its  precise  course  has 
not  been  traced.  3.  The  Vla  Setina  quitted  the 
Appian  Way,  shortly  after  passing  Trepontium,  and 
proceeded  in  a direct  line  to  Setia  (Sene)  : consi- 
derable portions  of  the  ancient  pavement  still  re- 
main. 4.  A branch  road,  the  name  of  which  is  un- 
known, diverged  from  the  Via  Appia  at  Mintumae, 
and  proceeded  to  Teanum  (18  miles  distant)  on 
the  Via  Latina,  whence  it  was  continued  through 
Allifae  and  Teleslato  Bcneventum.  £Vla  Latina.] 
5.  The  Via  Domitiana,  constructed  by  the  em- 
peror of  that  name,  of  which  Statius  has  left  us  a 
pompous  description.  (SUv.  iv.  3.)  It  was  a con- 
tinuation of  the  coast -road  from  Sinuessa,  being 
carried  acn«s  the  Vulturous  close  to  its  mouth  by  a 
bridge  which  must  really  have  been  a work  of  great 
difficulty  ; thence  it  followed  closely  the  line  of 
coast  as  far  as  Cumae,  whence  it  struck  acrowa 
to  Puteoli.  The  road  communicating  between  that 
city  and  Neapolis  was  previously  in  existence.  The 
distances  on  this  read,  as  given  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  122),  are:— 

From  Sinuessa  to  Liternum  xxiv.  m.  p.  (this  must 
be  a mistake  for  xiv.) 
thence  to  Cumae  - vi. 

Puteoli  - iii. 

Neapolis  - x. 

There  was  also  a direct  road  from  Capua  to  Neapo- 
lia  (Tab.  Peut.),  passing  through  Atella,  which  was 
midway  between  the  two  cities. 

2.  From  Capua  to  Beneventutn. 

This  portion  of  the  road  may  be  very  briefly  dis- 
posed of.  From  Capua  it  was  continued  along  in 
tbc  plain  as  far  as  Calatia,  the  site  of  which  is  fixed 
at  Le  Galazze,  near  MaddaLmi  ; it  then  entered  the 
Apennines,  and,  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Aiicnzo,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated 
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valley  of  the  (.'aniline  Forks,  reached  Caudium, 
which  must  hare  been  situated  about  4 miles  beyond 
Arpaja,  on  the  rood  to  Beneventum.  The  distances 
given  along  this  line  are 

From  Capua  to  Calatia  - - - vi.  m.  p. 

Ad  Novaa  - - - vL 
Caudium  - - - ix. 
Beneventum  - - xi. 

(ftm.  Ant.  p.  Ill;  Itin.  Bier.  p.  610;  Tab.  Pent.) 
It  was  at  Beueventum,  as  above  shown,  that  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Appian  Way  separated  : the 
one  proceeding  by  Venusia  and  Tarentum  to  Brun- 
dusium ; the  other  by  EquusTuticus  and  Canusium  to 
Barium,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
We  proceed  to  give  these  two  branches  separately. 

3.  From  Beneventum  to  Brundusium,  through 
Venusia  and  Tarentum. 

The  line  of  this  road  is  given  in  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary (p.  120)  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula;  but  in  this  last 
it  appears  in  so  broken  and  confused  a form  that  it 
would  be  unintelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  other 
authority.  But  that  this  line  was  the  original  Via 
Appia  is  proved  not  only  by  the  distinct  testimony 
nf  Strabo,  and  by  incidental  notices  which  show  that 
it  was  the  frequented  and  customary  route  in  the 
time  uf  Cicero  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  v.  5,  7),  but  still  more 
clearly  by  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  iu 
which  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Aeculanum  is 
distinctly  called  the  Via  Appia.  The  greater  part 
of  the  line  from  Beneventum  to  Venusia,  and 
thence  to  Turentnm,  was  carried  through  a wild 
and  mountainous  country;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  was  in  great  measure  abandoned  after 
the  more  convenient  line  of  the  Via  Trajnna  was 
opened.  It  appears  that  Hadrian  restored  the  por- 
tion from  Beneventum  to  Aeculanum,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  did  so  farther  on.  Neverthe- 
less the  general  course  of  the  road  can  be  traced, 
though  many  of  the  stations  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  The  latter  are  thus  given  in  the 


Antonine  Itinerary  : — 

From  Beneventum  to 

Aeculanum  - - - - - xr.  m.  p. 

Sub  Horn  u lea  - - - - xxi. 

Pons  Autidi  -----  xxii. 

Venusia  ( I'enosa)  - - - xviiL 

Silvium  ( Garagnone)  - - xx. 

B lera  (Grarina)  - - - xiii. 

Sub  Lupatia  - - - - xiv. 

Canales  ------  xiii. 

Tarentum  ( Taranto ) - - xx. 


Aeculanum,  or  Eclanum  as  the  name  is  written  in 
the  Itineraries,  is  fixed  beyond  a doubt  at  Le  Grotte , 
near  MirabtUa,  just  15  miles  from  Beneventum, 
where  a town  grew  up  on  its  ruins  in  the  middle 
ages  with  the  name  of  Quintodecimum.  [Akcula- 
n i'M. J The  site  of  Romulea  is  much  less  certain, 
but  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  Bitaccia,  and  the  sta- 
tion Sub  Romulea  in  the  valley  below  it.  The  Pons 
Aufidi  is  the  Ponte  Sta  Venerey  on  the  road  from 
Lacedugna  to  Venosa,  which  is  unquestionably  an 
ancient  bridge,  and  the  distance  from  Venusia  agrees 
with  that  in  the  Itinerary,  which  is  confirmed  also  in 
this  instance  by  the  Tabula.  The  latter  authority 
gives  as  an  intermediate  station  between  Sub  Rotnu- 
lea  and  the  Pons  Aufidi,  Aquilonia,  which  is  pro- 
bably Lacedogna;  but  the  distances  given  are  cer- 
tainly incorrect.  In  this  wild  and  mountainous 
country  it  is  obviously  impossible  at  present  to  de- 
termine these  with  any  accuracy.  From  Venusia  again 
the  Via  Appia  appears  to  have  passed,  in  as  direct 
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a line  as  the  natnre  of  the  country  will  allow,  to 
Tarentum;  the  first  station,  Silvium,  may  probably 
be  placed  at  Garagnone , and  the  second,  Plera,  or 
Blera,  at  or  near  Grarina ; but  both  determinations 
are  very  uncertain.  Thoee  of  Sub  Lupatia  and 
Canales  are  still  more  vague,  and,  until  the  course 
of  the  ancient  rood  shall  have  been  traced  upon  the 
spot  by  some  traveller,  ilia  idle  to  multiply  conjectures. 

From  Tarentum  to  Brunduaium  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  gives  44  M.  P.,  which  is  nearly  correct;  but 
the  intermediate  stations  mentioned  in  the  Tabula, 
Mesochoron,  Urbitis,  and  Scamnum,  cannot  be  iden- 
tified. Urbiua  may  perhaps  be  a corruption  of  Urium 
or  Hyrinm,  the  modern  Oria,  which  is  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  two  cities. 

Besides  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  as  above 
described,  the  Itineraries  mention  several  branches, 
one  uf  which  appears  to  hare  struck  off  from  Ve- 
nusia to  Potent ia,  and  thence  to  have  joined  the 
highroad  to  Rhegium,  while  another  descended 
from  Venusia  to  Heracles  on  the  gnlf  of  Tarentum, 
and  thence  followed  the  E.  coast  of  the  Bruttian 
peninsula.  These  lines  are  briefly  noticed  in  the 
articles  Lucania  and  Brutth,  but  they  are  very 
confu.-ed  and  uncertain. 

4.  From  Beneventum  by  Canusium  and  Barium 
to  Brundusium. 

It  was  this  line  of  road,  first  constructed  by  Trajan, 
and  which  was  originally  distinguished  as  the  Via 
Tkajaxa,  that  became  after  the  time  of  that  em- 
peror the  frequented  and  ordinary  route  to  Bnindu- 
sium,  and  thus  came  to  be  commonly  considered  as 
the  Via  Appia,  of  which  it  had  in  fact  taken  the 
place.  Its  line  is  in  consequence  given  in  all  the 
Itineraries,  and  can  be  traced  with  little  difficulty. 
It  passed  at  first  through  a rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  as  far  as  Aecae  in  Apulia,  from  which  place 
il  was  carried  through  the  plains  of  Apulia  to  Ba- 
rium, and  afterwards  along  the  sea-coast  to  Brun- 
dusium:  a line  offering  no  natural  difficulties,  and 
which  had  the  advantage  of  passing  through  a 
number  of  considerable  towns.  Even  before  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Trajana  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon (as  we  learn  from  the  journey  of  Horace)  for 
travellers  to  deviate  from  the  Appian  Way,  and  gain 
the  plains  of  Apulia  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  first  part  of  this  road  from  Beneventum  to 
Aecae  may  be  traced  by  the  assistance  of  ancient 
milestones,  bridges,  Ac.  (Mommsen,  Topogr.  degli 
Irptni,  iu  the  Bullet.  delC  Jn»t.  Arch,  for  1848, 
pp.  6,  7.)  It  proceeded  by  the  villages  of  Padulit 
Buonalbergo,  and  Casalbore,  to  a place  called  S. 
Eleuterio,  about  2 miles  S.  of  Cattelfranco,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  Equus  Tuticus,  a much 
disputed  point  with  Italian  topographers.  [Equus 
Tuticus.]  This  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Auto- 
nine  Itinerary  21  miles  from  Beneventum  ; the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary,  which  makes  it  22  miles,  divides 
the  distance  at  a station  called  Forum  Novum,  which 
must  have  been  situated  at  or  very  near  Buonalbergo. 
From  Equus  Tuticus,  the  road  followed  a NE. 
direction  to  Aecae  (the  site  of  which  is  clearly 
known  as  that  of  the  modern  Troja),  and  thence 
turned  in  a direction  nearly  due  E.  to  Herdonia 
( Ordona).  The  object  of  this  great  bend  wa*  pro- 
bably to  open  a communication  with  Lnceria  and  the 
other  towns  of  Northern  Apulia,  as  well  as  perhaps 
to  avoid  the  defile  of  the  Cervaro,  above  Bovino , 
through  which  the  modern  roail  passes.  At  Aecae 
the  Via  Trajana  descended  into  the  great  plain  of 
Apulia,  across  which  it  was  carried  in  a nearly 
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Ptraight  line  to  Barium  (Bari).  The  remainder  of 
it*  course  presents  no  difficulties,  and  the  stations 
are,  for  the  moat  part,  well-known  towns.  The  whole 
line  is  thus  given  in  the  Autonine  Itinerary  (pp.  1 12, 


116):— 

From  Beneventum  to 

Equus  Tuticus  (S.  Eleuterio)  - xxi.  M.r. 
Aecae  ( Troja ) xviii.* 

llerdonia  (Ordona)  -----  xviii. 

Canusium  ( Canosa)  - - - - - xxvi. 

Bubi  ( liuro ) -------  xxiii. 

Butuntum  ( Bitonto ) - - - . xi. 

Barium  (Bari)  ......  xi. 

Turres  (?)  -------  xxi. 

Egnatia  ( 7'orr*  di  Gnazia)  - - - xvi. 

Speluncnc  (?)  - - - - . . xx. 

Brundusium  ( Brindisi ) ....  xviii. 


The  two  stations  of  Turret  between  Barium  and 
Egnatia,  and  Speluncae  between  Egnatia  and  Brun- 
dusium, cannot  be  identified;  it  is  evident  from  the 
names  themselves  that  they  were  not  towns,  but 
merely  small  places  on  the  coast  so  called.  The 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  has  two  stations,  Turres  Aure- 
lianae,  and  Turres  Juliae,  between  Egnatia  and 
Barium,  but,  from  the  distances  given,  neither  of 
these  can  be  identified  with  the  Turres  of  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary.  The  other  intermediate  stations 
mentioned  by  the  same  authority  are  unimportant  Mu- 
tationes,  which  can  be  identified  only  by  a careful 
survey  on  the  spot. 

The  Tabula  give*  (though  in  a very  confused 
manner)  an  intermediate  line  of  route,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  283),  which  quitted  the  coast  at  Egnatia, 
and  proceeded  through  Caelia  to  Brundusium.  The 
slatious  given  are : — 

Canusium  to  Kudiae  - • • xiL  M.r. 

Rubi  ....  xiv. 

Butuntum  - - ix. 

Caelia  (Ceglie)  - ix. 

Ehetium(Azetiam?)  — 

Norve  (?)  - - - ix. 

Ad  Veneris  (?)  - viii. 

Egnatia  ...  viii. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Via  Trajana  was  continued, 
probably  by  Trajan  himself,  from  Brundusium  to 
Hydruntum  (Otranto),  and  was  thence  carried 
all  round  the  Calabrian  peninsula  to  Tarentum. 
The  road  from  Brundusium  to  Hydruntum  passed 
through  Lupiae  (Lecce),  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  is  correctly  placed  25  miles  from  each  of 
the  above  cities.  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  118.)  The  stations 
on  the  other  line,  which  is  given  only  in  the  Tabula, 
are  as  follow : — 

x.  r. 

Hydruntum  to  Castrum  Mincrvne  ( Castro)  viii. 

Veretum  (Sta  Maria  di 


Vereto)  .....  xiL 
Uxentum  (Ugento)  - - x. 
Baletiuin  (Aletium)  - - x. 
Keretum  (Nardo)  - - x. 
Manduria  (Manduria)  - xxix. 

Tarentum  (Taranto)  - xx. 


The  above  distances  appear  to  be  correct. 

Lastly,  a branch  struck  off  from  the  Via  Trajana 
at  Barium  which  proceedod  direct  to  Tarentum.  It 
is  probable  that  this  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  reaching  the  latter  city  when 


* This  distance  must  be  above  the  truth:  the 
direct  distance  is  not  more  than  8 miles. 
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the  original  Via  Appia  had  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
distance  is  correctly  given  os  60  miles,  (//in.  Ant, 
P.  119.) 

Besides  the  above,  which  may  be  considered  as  all 
in  some  degree  branches  of  the  Via  Trajana,  there 
was  another  line,  probably  constructed  at  a late 
|>eriod,  which  struck  across  from  Equus  Tuticus  to 
Venusia,  so  as  to  form  a cross  communication  be- 
tween the  Via  Trayana  and  the  old  Via  Appia.  This 
is  set  down  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  103)  as  part 
of  a long  line  proceeding  from  the  N.  of  Italy  to  the 
S.;  but  the  intermediate  stations  between  Equus 
Tuticus  and  Venusia  cannot  be  determined. 

5.  From  Capua  by  Nuceria  to  Rhegiuin. 

This  line  of  road  is  indicated  by  Strabo  in  the 
passage  above  cited  (v.  p.  283)  as  existing  in  his 
time,  but  he  certainly  did  not  include  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Appia.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
subsequently  come  to  be  regarded  as  such,  as  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  puts  it  under  the  heading,  “ Ab 
Urbe  Appia  via  recto  itinere  ad  Columnam  " (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  106.)*,  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  a continu- 
ation of  the  original  Appian  Way,  it  was,  strictly 
speaking,  as  much  entitled  to  bear  the  name  as  the 
Via  Trajana.  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  whether  it  was 
passable  iu  his  day  for  carriages  or  not,  and  we  have 
no  account  in  any  ancient  author  of  its  construction. 
But  we  learn  the  period  at  which  it  was  first  opened 
from  a remarkable  inscription  discovered  at  l ax  Folia, 
in  the  valley  of  Diano , which  commemorates  tho 
construction  of  the  road  from  Rhegium  to  Capua, 
and  adds  the  distances  of  the  principal  towns  along 
its  coarse  : unfortunately  the  first  line,  containing 
the  name  of  the  magistrate  by  whom  it  was  opened, 
is  wanting;  and  the  name  of  M.  Aquilius  Callus,  in- 
serted by  Gruter  and  others,  is  a mere  conjecture. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  true  restoration  is  the 
name  of  P.  Popilius  Lae n as,  who  was  praetor  in  b.«u 
134,  and  who, after  clearing  the  mountains  of  I.ucania 
and  Bratliuin  of  the  fugitive  slaves  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  them,  appears  to  have  first  constructed  this 
highroad  through  that  rugged  and  mountainous 
country.  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  6276;  RitschL 
Mon.  Epigr.  pp.  11,  12.)  There  is,  therefore,  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  name  of  Via  Aquii.ia, 
which  has  been  given  by  some  modern  writers  (Ro- 
manelli,  Cramer,  Ac.)  to  this  line  of  road : it  was 
probably  at  first  called  Via  PoriUA,  after  its 
author,  who,  as  was  usaal  in  similar  cases,  founded  at 
the  same  time  a town  which  bore  the  name  of  Forum 
Popilii,  and  occupied  the  site  of  La  Folia  [Forum 
Popilii] ; but  no  mention  of  this  name  is  found  in 
any  ancient  author,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  Strabo.  The  distances  given  in  the  inscription 
above  mentioned  (which  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
from  their  undoubted  authenticity),  are: — 

M.  P. 

From  Capua  to  Nuceria  ...  xxxiii. 

[Forum  Popilii J - - li. 

Muranum  - - - lx  xiv. 

Consent  ia  ...  xlix. 

Valcntia  - - - lvii. 

Ad  Statoam  - - li. 

Rhegium  - - - vi. 

The  point  designated  as  “Ad  F return  ad  Statuam" 
is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Colmnua  of  the  Itine- 
raries, which  marked  the  spot  from  which  it  was 

* The  words  “ Appia  via"  may,  however,  refer 
only  to  the  first  part  of  this  route,  which  certainly 
followed  the  true  Appian  Way  as  far  as  Capua. 
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usual  to  cross  the  Sicilian  struts.  The  total  dis- 
tance from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  according  to  the 
above  description,  is  321  miles.  The  Antonine 
Itinerary  makes  it  337  miles.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
how  far  this  discrepancy  is  owing  to  errors  in  the 
distances  as  given  in  our  MSS.,  or  to  alterations  iu 
the  line  of  road;  for  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
road  given  in  the  Itinerary  followed  generally  the 
same  line  as  that  originally  constructed  by  Popi- 
1ms,  it  is  probable  that  many  alterations  had  taken 
place  in  particular  parts ; and  iu  the  wild  and  moun- 
tainous tracts  through  which  the  greater  port  of  it 
was  carried,  such  alterations  must  frequently  have 
been  rendered  necessary.  The  determination  of  the 
particular  distances  is,  for  the  same  reason,  almost 
impossible,  without  being  able  to  trace  the  precise 
course  of  the  ancient  road,  which  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  stations  and  distances,  as  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  are  as  follow: — 


From  Capua  to  Xola  - - - 
Nuceria  (Mocera) 
Ad  Tanarum 
Ad  Caiorem  • - 
In  Marcelliana  - 
Caesarians  - . 


M.  P. 

xxi.  (xix.)* 
xvL*  (xiv.) 
xxv. 

xxiv. 

xxv. 
xxi. 


Nerul urn  ( La Rotonda ) xxiii. 

Sub  Murano  (near 

Mura  no)  - - - xiv. 

Caprasiae  (Tarsia)  - xxi. 

Consentia  (Cotenea)  xxviiL 

Ad  Sabatum  fluvium  xviii. 

Ad  Torres  - - - xviii. 

Vibona  (Monte  forme)  xxi. 

Nicotera  (A’tcotero)  - xviii. 

Ad  Mallias  ...  xxiv. 

Ad  Columnam  - - xiv. 

The  stations  between  Nuceria  and  Nerulum  can- 
not be  determined.  Indeed  the  only  points  that  can 
be  looked  upon  as  certain,  in  the  whole  line  from 
Nuceria  to  Rhegium,  are  Sub  Murano,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Murano,  Con. 
aentia  (Cosenza),  Vibo  Valentis  ( Monte  Leone),  and 
Nicotera,  which  retains  its  ancient  name.  Nerulum 
and  Caprasiae  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty 
by  reference  to  these  known  stations,  and  the  dis- 
tances in  this  part  of  the  route  appear  to  be  correct. 
The  others  must  remain  uncertain,  until  the  course 
of  the  road  has  been  accurately  traced. 

At  Nerulum  the  above  line  of  road  was  joined  by 
one  which  struck  across  from  Venusia  through  Po- 
tentia  ( Potenxa ) to  that  place.  It  was  a continu- 
ation of  the  cross-road  already  noticed  from  Equus 
Tuticus  to  Venusia;  this  line,  which  is  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  104),  was  called,  as  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  on  milestones  still  extant,  the 
Via  Herculla,  and  was  therefore  in  all  probability 
the  work  of  the  Emperor  Maximianus.  (Mommsen, 
/.  R.  N.  p.  348.)  The  stations  mentioned  in  the  Iti- 
nerary ( L c.)  are : — 

From  Venusia  to  Opinum  - - - xv.  m.  r. 

Ad  fluv.  Bradanum  xxix. 


* Both  these  distances  are  overstated,  and  should 
probably  be  corrected  as  suggested  by  the  numbers 
in  parentheses.  The  same  distances  are  given  in 
the  Tab.  Peut.  thus: — 

Capua  to  Suessula  - - - ix.  m.  p. 
Nola  - --  --  --  ix. 

Ad  Teglanum  ------  v. 

Nuceria  •••••-  ix. 


From  Venusia  to  Potentia  (Polenta)  xxiv. 

Acidii  (?)  - - - xxiv. 

Grumentum  ( Sapo - 

nara)  - - - xxviii. 

Scmunda  (?)  - - xxvii. 

Nerulum  - - - xvi. 


None  of  the  above  stations  can  be  identified,  except 
Potentia  and  Grumentum.  and  the  distances  are  in 
some  cases  certainly  erroneous.  The  same  line  of 
route  is  given  in  the  Tabula,  but  in  a very  confused 
and  corrupt  manner.  The  stations  there  set  down  are 
wholly  different  from  those  in  the  Itinerary,  but 
equally  uncertain.  Anxia  (Ami),  between  Potentia 
and  Grumentum  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  identified. 

The  principal  work  on  the  Via  Appia  is  that  of 
Pratilli  (Della  Via  Appia,  fol.  Napoli,  1745);  but, 
unfortunately,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
it.  Parts  of  the  route  have  been  carefully  and  accu- 
rately examined  by  Westphal,  Cbanpy,  and  other 
writere  already  cited,  but  many  portions  still  remain 
to  be  explored;  and  accurate  measurements  are 
generally  wanting.  Nor  does  there  exist  any  map  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  oo  which  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  this  respect.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  AQUILIA.  [Via  Api*ia,  No.  5.] 

VIA  ARDKATINA.  [Ardka.] 

VIA  AURELIA,  one  of  the  principal  highways 
of  Italy,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Pisae  in  Etruria, 
and  thence  along  tho  coast  of  Liguria  to  the 
Maritime  Alps.  It  was  throughout  almost  its  whole 
extent  a maritime  rood,  proceeding,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  Rome  to  Alaium  cn  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  whence  it  followed  the  coast-line  of  Etruria, 
with  only  a few  trifling  deviations,  the  whole  way  to 
Pisae.  The  period  of  its  construction  is  quite  un- 
certain. Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  wns 
the  work  of  some  magistrate  of  the  name  of  Aurelius; 
but  which  of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  bore  this 
name  in  the  latter  ngea  of  the  Republic  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  we  are  entirely  uninformed.  We  know  with 
certainty  that  it  was  in  use  as  a well-known  and  fre- 
quented highway  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions 
it  as  one  of  the  three  roads  by  which  he  might 
proceed  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  (**ab  infero  mari  Aurelia," 
PhiL  xii.  9).  It  may  also  be  probably  inferred  that 
it  was  in  existence  as  far  as  Pisae,  when  the  road  was 
carried  from  that  city  to  Vada  Sabata  and  Dertona, 
the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  to 
Aemilius  Scaurua,  in  u.c.  109  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  217). 
[Via  Akmilla  Scauhi.]  This  continuation  of  the 
Aureliun  Way  seems  to  have  been  commonly  included 
under  the  same  general  name  as  the  original  road ; 
though,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  properly  called 
the  Aetuilian  Way,  like  its  more  celebrated  namesake 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  apparently  not  till  the 
reign  of  Augustus  that  the  line  of  road  was  carried 
along  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  from  Vada  Sa- 
bata  to  Cemenelium,  and  thence  into  Gaul.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  the  ancient  road,  of  which  tho 
traces  are  still  visible,  was  the  work  of  that  emperor; 
and  we  know  also  that  the  Ligurian  tribes  who  in- 
habited the  Maritime  Alps  were  not  completely  re- 
duced to  subjection  till  tliat  period.  [Lioubia.] 
The  Itineraries,  however,  give  the  name  of  Via  Au- 
relia to  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Rome  to  Arclate 
•in  Gaul ; and  though  little  value  can  be  attached  to 
their  authority  on  this  point,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  was  frequently  used  in  this  more  ex- 
tended sense ; just  as  that  of  the  Via  Appia  was 
applied  to  the  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Brundusium, 
though  originally  carried  only  as  far  as  Capua. 
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The  stations  from  Rome,  a*  far  as  Lnna  in  Etruria,  The  distances  between  Populonium  and  Pisac,  as 
are  thus given  in  theAntonine  Itinerary (p.290,  Ac.):  well  as  those  between  Centum  Cellae  and  Cosa,  are 
Lorinm  (near  Cattel  Guido)  - xiL  M.r.  in  many  cases  unintelligible;  and  it  is  often  impos- 

Ad  Torres  (Monteroni))  - . x.  sible  to  say  to  which  of  the  stages  they  are  meant  to 

Pyrgi  (Sta  Severn)  - . xii.  refer. 

Castrum N«vum (T.diChiaruccia)  viii.  The  Via  Aurelia  (in  the  more  extended  sense 

Centum  Cellae  (Ctvita  IVccAia)  v.  of  the  term,  os  used  in  the  Itineraries)  communi- 

Martha  (Ad  Martam  fl.)  - - x.  rated  with  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the  Via  Aemilia 

Forum  Aurelii  (Monlakot)  - xxiv.  by  two  different  routes ; the  one,  which  according  to 

Cosa  (Ansedonia)  - xxv.  Strabo  was  constructed  by  Aemilius  Scaurus  at  the 

Ad  lacum  Aprilem  (Prilcm)  - xxii.  same  time  that  he  continued  the  Via  Aurelia  to  Vada 

Salcbro  (?)  - - • - xii.  Sabata,  led  from  that  place  across  the  Apennines  to 

Manliana  (?)  - - - ix.  Aquae  Statiellae, and  thence  to  Dertona, to  which  place 

Popnlonium  (Ru.  of  Populonia)  xii.  the  Via  Aemilia  had  probably  already  been  prolonged. 

Vada  Volaterrana  ( Posts)  - xxr.  (Strab.  y.  p.  217.)  The  other,  which  was  known  as 

Ad  Herculem  (near  Livorno)  - xviiL  the  Via  Postumia,  and  was  therefore  probably  con- 

Pisae  (Pita)  - xii.  s traded  at  a different  period,  led  from  Dertona  across 

Papiriana  ( Viartggio  T)  - - xi.  tl»e  mountains  direct  to  Genua.  Both  these  lines  are 

Luna  (Luni)  - - xxiv.  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  in  the  Tabula ; 

The  stations  thence  along  the  coast  of  Lign-  though  in  the  former  they  arc  confused  and  mixed 
ria  as  far  as  the  river  Varus  liavo  been  mentioned  np  with  the  direct  line  of  the  const -road.  [Liou- 
in  the  article  Lioukia;  and  the  distances  along  this  iua.] 

part  of  the  line,  in  With  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  1.  From  Genua  to  Dertona  the  stations  were  • — 
the  Tabula,  are  so  confused  and  corrupt  that  it  is  Libarnum  (Ru.  between  Arquata 
useless  to  attempt  their  correction.  Even  of  that  and  Serravaile)  - - xxxvi.  m.  p. 

part  of  the  Via  A urelia  above  given,  along  the  coast  of  Dertona  ( Tor  tone,)  - - xxxv. 

Etruria,  several  of  the  stations  are  very  uncertain,  and  The  continuation  of  this  route  thence  to  Phi- 
some  of  the  distances  are  probably  corrupt.  From  centia  will  be  found  under  Via  Akmilia. 

Rome  to  Centum  Cellae,  indeed,  the  road  has  been  2.  From  Dertona  to  Vada  Sabata  : — 
carefully  examined  and  the  distances  verified  (West-  D.  to  Aquae  Statiellae  (Acqui)  xxvii.  m.p. 

plial,  Rom.  Kamp.  pp.  162 — 169);  but  this  has  not  Crixia  (?)  - xx.  (xxii.  Tab.) 

been  done  farther  on:  and  as  the  road  traversed  Canalicum  (?)  - x.  (xx.  Tab.) 

the  Maremma,  which  was  certainly  in  the  latter  ages  Vada  Sabata  ( Vado)  xii. 

of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  at  the  present  day,  a thinly-  (For  the  correction  of  these  distances  and  more 
peopled  and  unhealthy  district,  several  of  the  stations  detailed  examination  of  the  routes  in  question,  see 
were  probably  even  then  obscure  and  unimportant  Wulckenaer,  Geographic  det  GauUt , vol.  iii.  p. 
places.  The  Tabula,  as  usual,  gives  a greater  number  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

of  such  stations,  several  of  which  may  be  identified  as  VIA  CANDA'VLA.  [Via  Konatia.J 
the  points  where  the  road  crossed  rivers  ai»d  streams  VIA  CASSIA,  was  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
whose  names  are  known.  But  the  route  is  given  principal  highroads  of  Italy  which  led  from  Rome 
very  confusedly,  and  the  distances  are  often  incor-  through  the  heart  of  Etruria  to  Arretium,  and  thence 
reel,  while  in  some  cases  they  are  omitted  altogether,  by  Florentia  to  Luca.  The  period  of  its  construc- 
From  Rome  to  m.p.  tion,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  its  name,  is  unknown. 

Lorium  (Cattel  Guido)  - - xii.  We  learn  only  from  a passage  of  Cicero  thdfc  it  was 

Baebiana(?)  ...  — a well-known  and  frequented  highway  in  his  time, 

Alsium  ( Palo)  - - - vL  as  that  orator  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  roads 

Pyrgi  (Sta  Severa)  - - - x.  by  which  be  could  proceed  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Cic. 

P uni  cum  (Sta  Marmella)  - — PhiL  xii.  9.)  In  the  same  passage,  after  speaking 

Cast  rum  Novum  ( Torrtdi  Chiaruccia)  ix.  of  the  Flaminian  Wayas  passing  along  the  Upper  Sea, 

Centum  Cellae  (Citrita  Vecchia)  iv.  and  the  Aurelian  along  the  Lower,  he  adds  : *‘Etru- 

(Ad)  Minionem  fl.  (River  AJignono)  — riant  discriminat  Cassia.”  Hence  it  is  clear  that  it 

Graviacae  - - - — was  the  principal  rood  through  the  centre  of  that 

Tabellaria  (?)  - - - v.  province,  and  is  evidently  the  same  given  in  the  An- 

Ad  Martam  ft.  ii.  tooine  Itinerary  (p.  286),  though  it  is  there  erro- 

Forum  Aurelii  (Monialtof)  - iii.  neottaly  called  the  Via  Clodia.  But  indeed  the  oc- 

(Ad)  Arminiam  fl.  (River  Flora)  iv.  currence  of  the  Forum  Cawrii  upon  this  line  is  in 

Ad  Novas,  or  Ad  Nonas  - - iii.  itself  a sufficient  proof  that  it  was  the  Cassian  and 

Sub  C<«am  - - - - ii.  not  the  Clodian  Way.  The  stations  there  set  down, 

Cosa  (Antedonui)  - - - ii.  with  their  distances,  are  as  follow: — m.p. 

(Ad)  Albiniam  ft  (R.  Albegna)  - ix.  From  Rome  to  Baccanae  (Baccano)  - - xxi. 

Telamonem  (Porto  Talamone ) - iv.  Sutrium  (Sutri)  - - - xii. 

Hastam  - - - viii.  Forum  Casaii  (near  Ps- 

(Ad)  Umbronem  ft  (R.  Otnbrone)  viiii.(?)  tralla) xi. 

Salebro  (?)  - - - xii.  ‘Volsinii  (Boltena)  - - xxriii. 

Manliana  (?)  - - - - ix.  Clusium  (Chiuti)  - - - xxx. 

Populonium  (Ru.  of  Populonia)  - xii.  Ad  Statuas  - - - - xii. 

Vada  Volaterrana  (Vada)  - xx.(?)  Arretinm  (Arezzo)  - - xxr. 

Ad  Fines  ...  - viii.(?)  Ad  Fines  -----  xxv. 

(Ad)  Piscinas  • xiii.(?)  Florentia  (Firenze)  - - xxr. 

Turrita  ( Triturrita)  - - xvi.(?)  Pistoria  (Pistoja)  - - - xxv. 

Pisac  (Pita)  - - - • ix.  (?)  Luca  (Lucca)  - - - - xxv. 
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The  Via  Cassia  branched  off  from  the  Via  Fla- 
minia  just  after  crossing  the  Tiber  by  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  3 miles  from  Kotne.  It  then  ascended  the 
table-land,  and  proceeded  over  a dreary  and  mono- 
tonous plain  to  Baccauae  ( Baccano ),  situated  in  the 
basin  or  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Two  inter- 
mediate small  stations  are  given  in  the  Tabula  : 
Ad  Sextum,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  situated 
6 miles  from  Home,  and  therefore  3 from  the  Pons 
Milvius ; and  Veii,  6 miles  farther : but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  till  ancient  Via  Cassia,  like  the  modem 
highroad,  passed  by,  but  not  through,  the  ancient 
city  ; so  that  the  station  indicated  was  probably  that 
where  the  road  turned  off  to  Veii,  near  the  /sola 
Famete.  The  Via  Clodia  separated  frum  the  Cassia 
about  3 miles  beyond  the  station  Ad  Sextum,  and 
struck  off  through  Careiae  ((7a/era)  and  Sabate 
( Bracciano)  to  Forum  Clodii.  The  Tabula  again 
gives  an  intermediate  station,  between  Sutriura  and 
Forum  Cassii,  called  Mens  Blatrini,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  7 miles  beyond  Sutri;  and 
thut  of  the  Aquae  Passeris,  now  called  the  Bagni  di 
Serpa,  12  miles  beyond  Forum  Cassii.  The  stations 
given  in  that  document  can  thus  be  identified  as  far 
as  Clusium.  They  are 

Ad  Sextum  - - vi.  m.p. 

Veii  (near  I sola  Farnese)  - vi. 

Dacca nae  ( Baccuno ) - - ix. 

Sutriurn  (Suin')  - - xii. 

Vitus  Matrini  ...  (omitted,  but 

should  be  vii.) 


Forum  Cassii  ( Vetralla)  - iv. 

Aquae  Pnsseris  ( Bagni  di  Serpa ) xi. 

Vulsinii  ( Bolsena ) - - ix. 

Ad  Pallium  Fluvinm  (72.  Faglia ) — 

C-Iusium  ( C/tiusi ) - - ix. 

But  from  Clusium  to  Florentia  the  names  of  the 
stations  are  wholly  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identi- 
fied, with  the  exception  of  Arretium  ; and  the  entire 
route  is  given  in  so  confused  a manner  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  anything  of  it, 

Livy  tells  us  that  C.  Flaminius,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  n.c.  187,  after  having  effec- 
tually reduced  the  Ligurian  tribes  that  had  infested 
the  territory  of  Bononia.  coast ructed  a road  from 
Bononia  to  Arretium  (Lir.  xxxix.  2).  But  it  is  re- 
markable tliat  we  never  hear  anything  more  of  this 
Hoe  of  road,  which  would  Bcein  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse ; though  this  pass  across  the  Apennines, 
which  is  still  traversed  by  the  modem  highroad  from 
Florence  to  Bologna,  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all. 
Cicero  indeed  might  be  thought  to  allude  to  this 
route  when  he  speaks  of  proceeding  into  Cisalpine 
Gaul  by  the  Via  Cassia  (£c.);  but  the  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  its  existence  during  the  military 
operations  at  that  period,  or  on  any  other  occasion, 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  tliat  it  had  not  continued 
in  use  as  a military  highway. 

(For  a careful  examination  and  description  of  the 
portion  of  the  Via  Cassia  near  Rome,  see  Westphal, 
Horn.  Kamp.  pp.  147 — 153;  Nibby,  Vie  degli  An- 
tichi, pp.  75—82.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

VIA  CIMINIA,  a name  known  only  from  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Uadrian  (Orell.  Inter.  3306), 
was  probably  a abort  cut  constructed  across  the  range 
of  the  Ciminian  hills,  leaving  the  Via  Cassia  to  the 
left,  and  following  nearly  the  same  line  as  the 
modem  road  over  the  same  hills.  (Uolsten.  Not. 
ad  Cluv.  p.  67.)  [Ciminus  Mohs]  [E.  H.  B.J 
VTA  CLODIA,  was  the  name  of  a highroad  that 
branched  off  from  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  kft,  about 
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U)  miles  from  Rome,  near  the  inn  of  La  Storfa, 
where  remains  of  the  ancient  pavement,  indicat- 
ing its  direction,  may  still  be  seen.  The  name  of 
the  Via  Clodia  is  krewn  to  us  only  from  the  Itine- 
raries, and  from  inscriptions  of  imperial  date  (Orell. 
Inter.  822,  3143);  but  from  the  form  of  the  name 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  dates  from  the  repub- 
lican period,  though  we  have  no  account  when  or  by 
whom  this  line  of  road  was  constructed.  The  Itine- 
raries indeed  seem  to  liave  regarded  the  Via  Clodia 
as  the  main  line,  of  which  the  Via  CasBia  was  only 
a branch,  or  rather  altogether  confounded  the  two  ; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  passage  of  Cicero  above 
quoted,  that  the  Via  Cassia  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  main  line,  and  the  Clodia  merely  a branch 
of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  occurrence  of  a Forum 
Clodii  on  the  one  branch,  as  well  as  a Forum  Cassii 
on  the  other,  leave  no  doubt  which  were  the  true  lines 
designated  by  these  names.  The  course  of  the  Via 
Clodia  a3  far  as  Sabate  (Bracciano)  admits  of  uo 
doubt,  though  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are 
corrupt  and  uncertain  ; but  the  position  of  Forum 
Clodii  is  uncertain,  and  the  continuation  of  the  line 
is  very  obscure.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  held  u 
course  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Via  Cassia, 
through  Blera,  Tuscania,  and  Satuniia;  but  from 
the  latter  place  the  Tabula  represents  it  as  proceed- 
ing to  Succosa  (Sub  Cosa),  winch  would  be  an  ab- 
rupt turn  at  right  angles,  and  could  never  have  been 
the  direction  of  the  principal  line  of  road.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  either  carried  tip  the  valley 
of  the  Ombrone  to  Siena  (Sena  Julia),  or  proceeded 
across  the  marshy  plains  of  tliat  river  to  join  the  Via 
Aurelia.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  stations, 
ns  given  in  the  Tabula  (the  only  one  of  the  Itinera- 
ries in  which  the  true  Via  Clodia  is  found),  are  as 
follow  : — 

From  Rome  to  Ad  Sextum  - vi.  m.p. 

Careiae  (Galera)  - ix. 

Ad  Novas  - - viii. 

Sabate  ( Bracciano ) — 

Forum  Clodii  - — 

Blera  ( BUda ) - xvi.  (?) 

Marta  (Ad  Mortam  H.)  ix. 
Tuscania  ( Totcanella ) — 
Materaum  (/’arrive  ?)  xii. 

Sat  urn  ia  (Saturnia)  xviii. 

The  Antonine  Itinerary,  without  giving  tl»e  routo 
in  detail,  says  simply — 

A Roma  Foro  Clodii,  m.p.  xxxii. 

If  this  distance  be  correct,  Forum  Clodii  must  be 
placed  either  at  or  a little  beyond  Oriuolo,  which  is 
6 miles  beyond  Sabate  ( Bracciano ).  The  distance 
of  Oriuolo  from  Rome  by  the  line  of  the  Via  Clodia 
(as  measured  on  Gell's  map),  somewhat  exceeds  31 
miles.  But  the  distance  from  Blera  must,  in  that 
case,  be  greatly  overstated  ; tbe  actual  distance  from 
Oriuolo  to  Bieda  being  scarcely  more  than  10  miles. 
(Westphal,  Rum.  Kampagne,  pp.  154 — 158;  Den- 
nis’s Ftruria , vol.  i.  p.  273:  but  the  distances 
there  cited,  in  the  nolo  from  the  Tabula,  are  in- 
correct.) [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  DOMITIANA.  (Via  Appia,  No.  1.] 

VIA  EGNA'TIA  (»?  ’EYrcrna  Mos,  Strab.  vii. 
p.  322,  seq.),  a Roman  military  road,  which  connected 
Illyria,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  We  are  almost 
totally  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  this 
road.  The  assumption  tliat  it  was  constructed  by  a 
certain  person  named  Egnatius,  who  was  likewise 
the  founder  of  the  town  Eguatia,  or  Gnatia,  between 
Barium  nnd  Brundusiuui,  ou  the  const  of  Apulia,  is 
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a mere  conjecture,  which  cannot  be  supported  by  any 
authority.  We  may,  however,  make  some  approxi- 
mation towards  ascertaining  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction, or,  at  all  events,  that  of  a portion  of  it. 
Strabo,  in  the  passage  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  says  that  Polybius  estimated  the  length  of 
the  via,  between  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
city  of  Thessalonica,  at  267  Roman  miles;  whence  it 
appears  that  this  portion  of  it  at  least  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Polybius.  Consequently,  as  that  historian 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  n.  c., 
we  may  infer  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the  road 
must  have  been  commenced  shortly  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  n.  c.  168. 
Whether  the  eastern  portion  of  the  road,  namely, 
that  between  Thessalonica  and  Cypsela,  a town  10 
miles  beyond  the  left,  or  £.,  batik  of  the  llebnis, 
was  also  completed  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
For  although  Strabo,  in  the  same  passage,  after  men- 
tioning the  length  of  the  road,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  termination  at  Cypseia,  proceeds  to  say 
that,  if  we  follow  Polybius,  we  must  add  178  stadia 
to  make  up  the  number  of  Roman  miles,  because  that 
writer  computed  8 stadia  and  2 plethra,  or  8J 
stadia,  to  the  Roman  mile,  instead  of  the  usual  com- 
putation of  exactly  8;  yet  Strabo  may  then  be 
speaking  only  of  the  historians  general  practice, 
without  any  reference  to  this  particular  road.  And. 
on  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  more  probable 
conclusion  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  road  was 
not  constructed  till  some  time  after  the  Romans  had 
been  in  possession  of  Macedonia. 

According  to  the  same  geographer,  who  is  the 
chief  authority  with  regard  to  this  via,  its  whole 
length  was  535  Roman  miles,  or  4280  stadia;  and 
although  the  first  portion  of  it  had  two  branches, 
namely,  one  frum  Epidainnus  or  Dyrrachium  and 
another  from  ApoRonU,  yet,  from  whichever  of  those 
towns  the  traveller  might  start,  the  length  of  the 
road  was  the  same.  Into  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment we  shall  inquire  further  on.  Strabo  also  men- 
tions that  the  first  part  of  the  road  was  called  in 
Candavium  (M  KaySaowtai),  and  this  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  Cicero 
(ad  Att.  iii.  7)  sj»eAks  of  travelling  "per  Canda- 
viam,"  and  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  79)  mentions  it  as  the 
direct  route  into  Macedonia.  It  does  not,  however, 
very  clearly  appear  to  how  much  of  the  road  this 
name  was  applicable.  Tafel,  who  has  written  a 
work  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
appellation  of  Candavia  may  be  considered  to  extend 
from  the  commencement  of  the  via,  including  the 
two  branches  from  Dyrrachium  and  Apolloniu,  to  the 
town  of  Lychnidus.  (Ik  Via  mil.  Horn.  Egnatia. 
Proleg.  p.  xeix.  Tubing.  1842.)  But  this  limitation 
is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  unsupported  by  any  au- 
thority ; and  it  would  |ierhaps  be  a juster  inference 
from  the  words  of  Strabo  to  assume  that  the  name 
*•  Candavia ” was  applicable  to  the  rood  as  far  ns 
Thessalonica,  as  Col.  Leake  ap(«ears  to  have  done. 
(A 'orthem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  311.)  The  point  to 
l>e  determined  is,  what  does  Strabo  mean  by  " the 
first  part  ? " The  road  in  its  whole  extent  he  says 
is  called  44  Viu  Egnatia,”  and  the  first  part  “ in 
Candaviam  ” (*H  pip  olv  raara  'Lyvaria  froAeirai. 
H S*  npwnj  Jwl  KavSaoi/fat  AryiToi,  k. r.  A.);  and 
from  what  follows  it  is  evident  that  be  contemplated 
the  division  of  the  parts  at  Thessalonica,  since  he 
gives  the  separate  measurement  as  far  a*  that  town, 
which  is  just  half  the  whole  length  of  the  road. 
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We  will  consider  the  road  as  far  as  Thessalonica, 
or  the  Via  Candavia.  first,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Egnatian  Way.  Strabo  (L  c.  and 
p.  326)  lays  down  the  general  direction  of  the  rood 
as  follows;  After  passing  Mount  Candavia,  it  ran  to 
the  towns  of  Lychnidus  and  Pylon;  which  last,  as 
its  name  implies,  was  the  border  town  between 
Illyria  and  Macedonia.  Hence  it  proceeded  by  Bar- 
nua  to  Herncleia,  and  on  through  the  territory  of  the 
Lyncestae  and  Eordaei  through  Edessa  and  Pella  to 
Thessalonica.  The  whole  extent  of  this  line,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  267  Roman  miles;  and  this 
computation  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  accurately 
with  the  distance  between  Dyrrachium  ami  Thessa- 
lonica  as  laid  down  id  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Ac- 
cording to  that  work,  as  edited  by  Partbey  and 
Pinder  (Berlin,  1848),  who  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  numbers,  the  stations  and  distance* 
between  those  two  places,  starting  from  Dyrrachium, 
were  as  follow  (p.  151). — 


Clodiana  - - - 

- 33 

miles. 

Scam  pa  - 

- 20 

H 

Tres  Tabemae  - 

- 28 

II 

I.ignidua  (Lychnidus)  - 

- 27 

Nicias  - 

- 32 

II 

Heraclea  - 

- 11 

M 

Cellae  - - - 

- 34 

n 

Edessa  - 

- 28 

ii 

Pella 

- 28 

Thessalonica 

- 28 

it 

269 

The  difference  of  2 miles  probably  arises  from 
some  variation  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Itinerary.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that,  according  to 
Wesseling's  edition  (p.  318,  seq  ),  the  distance  is  11 
miles  more,  or  280  miles,  owing  to  variations  in  ihe 
text.  According  to  the  Tab.  Pent,  the  whole  dis- 
tance was  279  miles,  or  10  more  than  that  given  in 
the  Itinerary;  but  there  are  great  discrepancies  in 
the  distances  between  the  places. 

The  last-named  work  gives  307  miles  as  the  sum 
of  the  distances  between  Apolloniu  and  Thessalonica; 
or  38  miles  more  than  the  route  between  Dyrrachium 
and  the  latter  town.  Both  these  routes  united,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary,  at  Clodiana;  and  the  dis- 
tance from  A pul  Ionia  to  Clodiana  was  49  miles, 
while  that  from  Dyrrachium  to  the  same  place  was 
only  33.  This  accounts  for  16  miles  of  the  differ- 
ence. and  the  remainder,  therefore,  must  be  sought 
in  that  part  of  the  road  which  lay  between  Clodiana 
and  Thessalonica.  Here  the  stations  are  the  same 
as  those  given  in  the  route  from  Dyrrachium,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portion  between  Lychnidus  and 
Ilcracleia;  where,  instead  of  the  single  station  of 
Nidus,  we  have  two,  via,  Scirtiana,  27  miles  frum 
Lychnidus,  and  Castra,  15  miles  from  Scirtiana. 
And  as  the  distance  between  Castra  and  Heracleia  is 
stated  at  12  miles,  it  follows  that  it  was  11  miles 
farther  from  Lychnidus  to  Heracleia  by  this  route 
than  by  that  through  Nicias.  This,  added  to  the 
16  miles  extra  length  to  Clodiana,  accounts  for  27 
miles  of  the  difference;  but  there  still  remain  11 
miles  to  make  up  the  discrepancy  of  38;  and,  as  the 
stations  are  the  same,  this  difference  arises  in  all 
probability  from  variations  in  the  MS& 

According  to  the  Itin.  HierosoL  (p.  285,  seq., 
Berlin  ed.),  which  names  all  the  places  where  the 
horses  were  changed,  as  well  as  the  chief  towns,  the 
total  distance  between  Apollonia  and  Thessalonica 
was  300  miles;  which  differs  very  slightly  from  that 
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of  the  Itinerary,  though  there  arc  several  variations 
in  the  route. 

Now,  if  we  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the 
remark  of  Strabo,  that  the  distance  from  Tlressa- 
lonica  was  the  same  whether  the  traveller  started 
from  Epidamnua  (Dyrrachium)  or  from  Apollonia, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  such  could  have 
been  the  case  if  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
existed  in  his  time  also  at  Clodiana;  since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  it  was  16  miles  farther  to  that 
place  from  Apollonia  than  from  Dyrrachium  ac- 
cording to  the  Itin.  Ant.;  and  the  Itin.  HierosoL 
makes  it  24  miles  farther.  Indeed  the  maps  would 
seem  to  show  that  if  the  two  branches  were  of  equal 
length,  their  junction  must  have  taken  place  to  the 
E.  of  Lake  Lychnitis;  the  branch  from  Dyrrachium 
passing  to  the  N.  of  that  lake,  and  that  from  Apd- 
lonia  to  the  S.  But,  although  Burmeister,  in  bis 
review  of  Tafel’s  work  (in  Zimmerman’s  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  A ItertkumswLuenschafl,  1840,  p.  1148), 
adopted  such  an  hypothesis,  and  placed  the  junction 
at  Heracleia,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  assumption 
can  be  supported  by  any  authority. 

Clodiana,  where  the  two  branches  of  the  Via 
Egnatia,  or  Candavia,  united,  was  seated  on  the  river 
Genusus  (the  TJerma  or  SJcumbi).  From  tliis  point 
the  valley  of  the  river  naturally  indicated  the  course 
of  the  road  to  the  E.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  312.) 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second,  or 
eastern,  portion  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  viz.,  that  be- 
tween Thessalouicn  and  Cypsela. 

The  whole  length  of  this  route,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  268  Roman  miles;  and  the  distances  set 
down  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  amount  very  nearly  to  that 
sum,  or  to  265,  as  follows.  (Find,  and  Earth,  p. 
157 ; Wes s.  p.  330,  seq.) 


Apollonia  ... 

- 36 

miles. 

Ainphipolis 

- 32 

n 

Philippi  ... 

- 32 

n 

Acontisma 

- 21 

0 to  pis  us  (Topirus) 

- 18 

n 

Stabulum  Diomedia 

- 22 

Maximiahopolis  - 

- 18 

Brizice  or  Brendice 

- 20 

n 

Trsjanopolis  - • 

- 37 

if 

Cypsela  - 

- 29 

ft 

265  „ 

Another  route  given  in  the  same  Itinerary  (Wess. 
p.  320,  seq.)  does  not  greatly  vary  from  the  above, 
but  is  not  carried  on  to  Cypsela.  This  adds  the 
following  stations: — Melissurgis,  between  Thessalo- 
nica  and  Apollonia,  Neapolia,  between  Philippi  and 
Acontisma,  Cosiutas,  which  according  to  Tafel  (pars 
ii. J».  21)  is  meant  for  the  river  Cossinites,  be- 
tween Topirus  and  Moxiinianopolis,  and  Milolitura 
and  Tempyra,  between  Brendice  and  Trmjanopolis. 
The  Itin.  Uierosol.  makes  the  distance  only  250 
miles. 

Many  remains  of  the  Egnatian  Way  are  said  to 
be  still  traceable,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thessalonica.  (Beuujour,  Voy.  militaivc  dans  V Em- 
pire Othoman.  vol.  i.  p.  205.)  [T.  H.D.] 

VIA  FLAMINIA  (^  +Kapivla  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  important  of  the  highroads  of 
Italy,  which  led  from  Rome  direct  to  Ariminum, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  Great  North  Road  of 
the  Romans,  being  the  principal  and  most  frequented 
line  of  communication  with  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Italy.  It  was  also  one  of  the  first  of  the  great 
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, highways  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  the  period 
I of  construction,  having  been  made  by  C.  Flatninius 
i during  his  censorship  (u.  c.  220),  with  the  express 
I purpose  of  opening  a free  communication  with  the 
Gaulish  territory,  which  bo  had  himself  reduced  to 
subjection  a few  years  before.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx.)  It  is 
therefore  certainly  a mistake,  when  Strabo  ascribes  it 
to  C.  Flaminius  (the  son  of  the  preceding),  who  was 
consul  together  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the 
author  of  the  Aemilian  Way,  in  b.  c.  187,  and  him- 
self constructed  a road  from  Bononia  to  Arretium. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  2 ; Strab.  v.  p.  217.)  It  is  certaiu 
that  the  Flaminian  Way  was  in  existence  long  be- 
fore, and  its  military  importance  was  already  felt 
and  known  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the 
consul  Sempronius  proceeded  by  it  to  Ariminum,  to 
watch  the  movements  and  oppose  the  advance  of 
Hannibal.  (Idv.xxii.il.)  Throughout  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  under  the  Empire,  it  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  frequented  of  the 
highways  of  Italy.  Cicero,  in  one  of  the  Philippics, 
says  there  were  three  ways  which  led  from  Rome  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul:  the  Flaminian  by  the  Upper  Sea  (the 
Adriatic),  the  Aurelian  by  the  Lower,  and  the  Cas- 
sian  through  the  midst  of  Etruria  (PkiL  xii.  9). 
During  the  contest  between  the  generals  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Vitellius  (a.  d.  69)  the  military  importance 
of  the  Flaminian  Way  was  fully  brought  out,  and  it 
was  felt  that  its  possession  would  be  almost  decisive 
of  the  victory.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  86,  iii.  52,  &c.) 
Tacitus  alludes  to  the  extent  to  which  this  great 
highway  was  at  this  period  frequented,  and  the  conse- 
quent bustle  and  crowding  of  the  towns  on  its  course 
(/&.  ii.  64).  Most  of  these,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
grown  up  iuto  flourishing  and  populous  places,  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  traffic  along  the  line  of  road. 

So  important  a highway  was  naturally  the  object 
of  much  attentiou^nd  great  pains  were  taken  not  only 
to  maintain,  but  to  restore  and  improve  it.  Thus,  in 
b.c.  27,  when  Augustus  assigned  the  care  of  the  other 
highways  to  different  persons  of  consular  dignity,  he 
reserved  for  himself  that  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  and 
completely  restored  it  throughout  its  whole  length 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum,  a service  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  erection  of  two  triumphal  arches 
in  his  honour,  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Ariminum, 
the  latter  of  which  is  still  standing.  [Arimi^l'M.] 
Again,  at  a later  period,  Vespasian  added  materially 
to  the  convenience  of  the  road  by  constructing  a 
tunnel  through  the  rock  at  a place  called  Iulercisa, 
now  known  as  II  Furlo , a work  which  still  subsists 
in  its  integrity.  [Imtkucisa.]  This  remarkable 
passage  is  particularly  noticed  by  the  poet  Claudian, 
who  hsia  left  us  a general  description  of  the  Flami- 
nian Way,  by  which  the  emperor  Honorius  proceeded, 
in  a.  i>.  404,  from  Ravenna  to  Rome.  (Claudian, 
de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  494 — 522.)  Indeed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
emperors  for  the  most  part  took  up  their  residence 
at  Mediolanum  or  Ravenna,  the  Flaminian  Way, 
which  constituted  the  direct  line  of  communication 
between  those  cities  and  Rome,  must  have  become  of 
still  greater  importance  than  before. 

One  proof  of  the  important  influence  exercised  by 
this  great  line  of  highway,  is  afforded  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  like  the  Aemilian  Way,  it  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Italy  in  the  later  division  of 
that  country  under  the  Empire;  though,  by  a strange 
confusion  or  perverseness,  the  name  of  Flaminia  wus 
given,  not  to  the  part  of  Umbria  which  was  actually 
traversed  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  but  to  the  eastern 
4 o 2 
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jv>rti»n  of  Gallia  Cinpadana.  which  shook)  naturally  . rusalem  Itinerary,  both  of  which,  on  the  contrary, 
hare  been  included  in  Aetnilia.  [Italia,  p.  93.]  give  another  station,  Ad  Vicesimum,  which,  as  its 
There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  description  of  Clan-  name  imports,  was  situated  20  miles  from  Rome, 
dian  above  cited,  compared  with  the  narrative  in  and,  therefore,  11  from  Ad  Rubros.  It  must  there- 

Taritua  of  the  movements  of  the  Vitellian  and  f«*re  have  been  situated  a little  beyond  the  Monte 

Vespasian  armies  in  a.  D.  69,  that  the  main  line  of  di  Guanlia,  but  was  evidently  a mere  Mutatio,  or 
the  Via  Flaminia  continued  the  same  throughout  station  for  changing  horses,  and  no  ruins  mark  the 
the  Roman  Umpire,  bnt  we  find  it  given  in  the  Iti-  site.  But  the  course  of  the  Via  Flaminia  can  be 
nerarics  with  some  deviations.  The  principal  of  traced  with  certainty  across  this  table-land  to  the 
these  was  between  Narnia  and  Fornm  Flaminii,  foot  of  S»racte,  by  portions  of  the  ancient  paven>ent 

where  the  original  road  ran  direct  from  Narnia  to  si  ill  existing,  and  mined  tombs  by  the  roadside, 

Mevania,  while  a branch  or  loop  made  a circuit  by  The  next  station  set  down  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
In^oramna  and  Spoletium,  which  appears  to  have  and  the  Tabula  is  Aqua  Viva.  12  miles  beyond  Ad 
come  to  be  as  much  frequented  as  the  main  line,  so  Vicesimmn.  and  this  is  identified  beyond  a donbt 
that  in  both  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  Itineraries  with  the  Osteria  dell’  Acqua  Kira,  which  i»  jn*>t 
this  branch  is  given,  instead  of  the  direct  line,  at  the  required  distance  (32  miles)  from  Rome, 
Another  route  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  Thence  the  ancient  mod  proceeded  direct  to  the 
(p.  311)  follows  the  line  of  the  old  Flaminian  Way  Tiber,  leaving  Cieita  Castellano  (the  ancient  Fescen- 
u far  as  Nnceria.bat  thence  turns  abruptly  to  nintn)on  the  left,  and  crossed  the  Tiber  a little  above 
the  right  across  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  Borghetto , where  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge 
and  descends  the  valley  of  the  Potentia  to  Ancona,  are  still  visible,  ami  still  known  as  the*  Pile  di  A wpistn. 
Though  given  in  the  Itinerary  under  the  name  of  Thence  it  proceeded  in  a straight  line  to  Ocri- 
the  Via  Flaminia,  it  may  well  he  doubted  whether  culum,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated  below  the 
this  route  was  ever  properly  so  called.  Before  enu-  modem  town  of  Otricoli.  Oriculum  was  12  M.  P. 
merating  the  stations  and  distances  along  this  cele-  from  Aqua  Viva,  or  44  from  Rome,  according  to  the 
brated  line  of  road,  k*  recorded  in  the  different  Iti-  detailed  distances  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
neraries,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a brief  general  de-  are  exactly  correct.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  makes 
scription  of  its  course,  especially  of  that  part  of  it  the  distance  in  one  place  45,  in  another  47  miles, 
nearest  to  Rome.  j {I  tin.  Ant.  pp.  125,  311;  I tin.  /Her.  p.  613.  For 

The  Via  Flaminia  issued  from  the  gate  of  the  same  n detailed  examination  of  this  first  portion  of  the 
name,  the  Porta  Flaminia,  which  was  sitnated  nearly  \ Via  Flaminia,  see  Westphal,  Komiache  Kampagne, 
on  the  same  site  as  the  modem  Porta  del  Popolo , hut  pp.  133 — 145  j Nibby,  Vie  degli  Anticki,  pp.  57— 
a little  farther  from  the  Tiber,  and  was  carried  74.) 

thence  in  a direct  line  to  the  Pons  Milvltts  ( Ponte  The  remainder  of  the  route  must  be  more  briefly 
Malle),  where  it  crossed  the  Tiber.  This  celehrated  described.  From  Ocriculum  it  led  direct  to  Narnia 
bridge,  which  so  often  figures  in  Roman  history,  J (12  miles),  where  it  crosn*!  the  Nar  by  the  famous 
was  reckoned  to  he  3 miles  from  Rome,  though  bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  the  admiration 
only  2 from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  the  distances  being  of  travellers,  and.  quitting  altogether  the  valley  of  the 
as  usual  competed  from  the  ancient  gate,  the  Porta  Nar,  crossed  the  hills  nearly  in  a straight  line  due 
Katnmena.  After  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  Flaminian  j N.  to  Mevania  {Beragna),  passing  by  a station  Ad 
Way  turned  to  the  right,  keeping  pretty  close  to  the  Martis  (16  M.  I\),and  thence  to  Mevania  (16  M.  1’.): 
river,  while  the  Via  Cassia,  which  diverged  from  it  I whence  it  proceeded  to  Forum  Flaminii.  at  the 
at  this  point,  ascended  the  table-land  and  proceeded  j foot  of  the  Apennines.  But  the  distances  here  have 
nearly  due  N.  The  line  of  the  Via  Flatniuia  is  I not  been  examined  in  detail,  and  most  of  the  Itine- 
here  distinctly  marked  by  the  remains  of  several  t raries  (as  already  mentioned)  give  the  circuitous  or 
ancient  sepulchres,  with  which  its  course  was  studded  I loop  line  (nearly  coinciding  with  the  modem  road) 
on  both  sides,  like  the  Via  Appia  and  Latins,  for  by  Interamna  and  Spoletium  to  Forum  Flaminii. 
some  miles  from  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  number  of  The  stations  on  this  road  were  according  to  the 
such  sepulchres  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  is  Itin.  Ant. 

particularly  noticed  by  Juvenal  (i.  171).  One  of  Interamna  (7Vmi)  - • - viii.  m.  p. 

these,  which  was  discovered  in  the  17th  century  Spoletium  ( Spoleto ) - - - xviii. 

at  a place  called  Grotta  Rossa , obtained  mnch  cele-  Forum  Flaminii  - - - - xviii. 

brity  from  being  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  family  hut  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which  gives  them  in 
of  Ovid,  though  in  reality  it  belonged  to  a family  of  greater  detail,  makes  the  total  distance  somewhat 
the  name  of  Nasonius,  which  could  have  no  connec-  greater.  The  stations  as  tliere  set  down  are  : — 
lion  with  the  poet,  whose  cognomen  only  was  Naso.  Interamna  {Tend)  - viii.  M.r. 

Six  miles  from  the  Mitvian  Bridge  (at  a place  Tres  Tabemae  - iii. 

now  called  Prima  Poi’tn)  was  the  station  of  Saxa  Fanum  Fugitivi  - - - x. 

Rubra,  or  Ad  Rubras  as  it  is  called  in  the  Itineraries,  Spoletium  {Spoleto)  - vii. 

which,  from  its  proximity  to  Rome,  and  its  position  on  Sacraria  (As  Vene,  nt  the  sources 

the  great  northern  highway,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  of  the  Clitnmnux)  - viii. 

in  history.  [Saxa  RrnnA.]  It  was  here  that  the  Treba  {Treri)  - iiii. 

Via  Tibekima  parted  from  the  Flaminia,  and,  Fulginium  {Foligno)  • - v. 

turning  off  to  tlie  right,  followed  closely  the  vallry  Forum  Flaminii  - iii. 

of  the  river,  while  the  main  line  of  the  more  impor-  The  position  of  Forum  Flaminii  is  well  ascertained 
tant  highway  ascended  the  table-land,  and  held  at  a place  called  5.  Giovanni  w*  Forifiamma , where 

nearly  a straight  course  to  the  station  of  Rostnita  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  This  is.  however,  little 

Villa,  which  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itinerary  24  more  than  2 miles  from  Foligno,  but  is  correctly 
miles  from  Rome.  The  exact  site  of  this  cannot  be  placed  by  the  Itineraries  12  miles  from  Nuceria 

identified,  bnt  it  must  have  been  a little  short  of  | {.Vocera).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foun- 

Rignano.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Tabula  or  Je-  dation  of  the  town  of  Forum  Fhuniuii  was  cjutempo- 
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niry  with  tlie  construction  of  tins  highroad  itself: 
it  wan  judiciously  placed  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
A | hh nines,  where  the  passage  of  those  mountains 
may  be  considered  to  have  commenced.  Thence 
the  highway  followed  nearly  the  same  line  as  the 
imdern  road  from  Foligno  to  Fano,  skirting  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  principal  sta- 
tions can  be  identified  without  difficulty.  It  passed 
by  Helvitlum  ( Sty illo ),  crossed  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Apennines  at  La  Schieyyia  (probably  Ad  Etisetn 
of  the  Tabula),  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  tlie 
Cantiano,  a tributary  of  tlie  Metaurus,  passing  by 
Cales  or  Calles  ( Cagl »),  Intercisa  (tiie  Potto  del 
Furio),  and  emerging  ioto  tiie  valley  of  the  Me- 
taurus  at  Forum  Senipromi  ( F ottombrone),  whence 
it  descended  the  course  of  tliat  river  to  Fanutn 
Fortunae  (Fano)  on  tlie  Adriatic,  and  thence  along 
the  coast  to  Ariiniuuui  ( Rimini ),  where  it  joined 
the  Via  Aeniiiia. 

We  may  now  recapitulate  the  distances  as  given, 
first,  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  125):— 

From  Rome  to 

R<«t rata  Villa  - - - - xxiv.  m.p. 

Ocriculum  (Otricoli)  - - xxi. 

Narnia  (A 'ami)  ...  xii. 

Ad  Mortis  (near  Mas* a)  - . xvi. 

hlevania  (Beragna)  ...  xvi. 

Kuceria  (AVxsem)  ...  xviii. 

Hdvillntii  ( SigiUo ) - xiv. 

Calles  ( Cagli ) - - - xxiii. 

Foiutn  Senipronii  ( Ftatombrone)  xviii. 

Fanum  Fortunae  (Fano)  • - xvi. 

Pisauruin  ( Petaro ) ...  viii. 

Ariininuiu  ( Rimini ) - - xxiv. 

These  distances  are  all  approximately  correct. 
The  stations  are  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Jeru- 
aaleni  Itinerary  (p.  613),  as  follow: — 

From  Rome  to 

Ad  Kubras  (Prima  Porta)  - - ix.  M.r. 

Ad  Vicesiinum  - - - - xi. 

Aqua  Viva(  Otteria  delt  A cqua  Kira)  xii. 

Ocriculum  ( Otricoli ) ...  xii. 

Narnia  (A ami)  - - - - xii. 

Interamna  (Temi)  ...  viii. 

Tree  Tabemae  - - - - ili. 

Fanum  Fugitivi  (Moule  Somma ) - x. 

ijpuJetium  ( SpoUlo ) ...  vii. 

Nucraria  (J*e  Vest)  ...  viii. 

Trehia  ( Trevi)  - - . - iv. 

Folgioium  ( Foligno ) - - v. 

Forum  FUmiiiii  (S.  Gio.  in  Fori- 
Jiununa)  ....  iii. 

Nuceria  (iVoeeri)  ...  xii. 

Ptaniae,  probably  Tadiuum(  G ualdo)  viii. 

llerbellmiium  (?)  - - . vii. 

Ad  Knsem  ( Im  Schieggia)  - - x. 

Ad  Calein  ( Cagli)  ...  xiv. 

InlercUa  (//  Fork)  - - - ix. 

Forum  Scinprunii  ( Fottombrone ) - ix. 

Ad  Octavuin  - - - - ix. 

Fanum  Fortunae  (Fano)  - - viii. 

i’isaorum  (Petaro)  ...  viii. 

Ariminum  (Bimini)  ...  xxiv. 
The  whole  distance  from  Rome  to  Ariminum  ac- 
cording to  this  Itinerary  is  therefore  222  miles,  while 
Urn  Antonine  (following  the  more  direct  line)  makes 
it  210  miles.  The  Tabula  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  route;  and  tiie  distances  are  much  less 
coucct  than  in  the  other  two  Itineraries. 

The  branch  of  the  Flaminiau  Way  which  struck 
off  from  the  main  line  at  Nuceria  and  crossed  the 


A|«nnines  direct  to  Ancona,  is  thus  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  311): — 

From  Nuceria  to 

Dubii  (?)  - - - - viii.  m.  p. 

Prolaquciiin  (Pioraco)  - - viii. 

Septempeda  (5'.  Sever  ino)  - - xv. 

Treia  (Ku.  near  Treia)  • - ix. 

Auximum  ( Otimo ) - - xviii. 

Ancona  - - xii. 

Thence  a road  was  carried  along  the  coast  by 
Sena  Gallica  to  Fanum  Fortunae,  where  it  rejoined 
the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flamiuia.  The  stations 
were: — 

Ad  Aesim  fl.  (R.  Etino)  - - viii.  m.p. 

Sena  Gallica  (Sinigaglia)  - - xii. 

Ad  Piruin  (?)  - - - viii. 

Fanum  Fortunae  (Fano)  - - viii. 

All  the  above  distances  appear  to  be  at  least  ap- 
proximately correct.  (For  a full  and  caret ul  ex- 
iiiination  of  tlie  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  the 
distances  of  the  stations  upon  it,  see  D’Anville, 
Analyse  Gevgraphique  de  i/tulie,  pp.  147 — 
162.)  |E.  II.  B.] 

VIA  LABICAN  V (ij  Aaffiaoeb  i&bf)  was  one  of 
the  highroads  that  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  at 
Rome.  It  was  evidently  originally  nothing  more  than 
a road  that  led  to  tlie  ancient  city  of  Labicum  ( 1 6 
miles  from  Rome),  but  was  subsequently  continued 
in  the  same  directum,  and.  after  sweeping  round  tlie 
E.  foot  of  tlie  Alban  hills,  it  joined  the  Via  I^itina 
at  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  in  tlie  plain  between  them 
and  the  Volscian  mountains.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
This  route  was  in  many  respects  more  conve- 
nient than  the  proper  Via  Latin*,  as  it  avoided  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  Alban  hills:  and  hence  it 
appears  to  have  become,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire, tlie  more  frequented  road  of  the  two;  so  that  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  gives  the  Via  Labicana  as  the 
regular  highroad  from  Rome  toBeneventuni,and  after- 
wards gives  the  Via  Latina  as  falling  into  it.  (I tin. 
Ant.  pp.  304,  306.)  But  this  is  decidedly  op|joeed 
to  the  testimony  of  Strabo  (/.  c.),  and  the  usage  of  the 
Augustan  age,  which  is  generally  followed  by  modern 
writers.  Hence  the  Via  Labicana  will  be  here 
given  only  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  joins  tlie 
Latina. 

The  stations  set  down  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
are  merely— 

From  Rome  to  Ad  Quintanas  - - xv.  m.  p. 

Ad  Pictas  - - - x. 

The  Tabula  subdivides  the  latter  stage  into  two; 
vix.,  Ad  Statuas,  iii.  M.  P.,  and  thence  to  Ad  Pictas, 
vii.  ; thus  confirming  the  distance  in  the  Itinerary. 
The  station  Ad  Quintanas  was  undoubtedly  rituated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  village  of 
La  Colonna,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Labicum.  The  line  of  the  ancient  road  from  Rome 
thither  followed  nearly  the  same  course,  though  with 
fewer  windings,  as  tlie  modem  road  to  Palestrina 
and  Valmontone.  It  is  described  in  the  article 
Labicum.  [E-  H.  R.J 

VIA  LATINA  (^  Aorivh  6S6s)  was  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  numerous  highroads  that  issued  from 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  them.  Hence  we  liavc  no  account  of  the  time 
of  its  construction,  nnd  it  was  doubtless  long  in  use 
at  a means  of  communication  before  it  was  paved 
and  converted  into  a regular  highroad.  Some  road 
or  other  must  always  have  existed  between  Romo 
and  Tnwnlum;  while  again  beyond  the  Alban  hills 
| the  valley  of  tiie  Saceo  (Trerua)  is  one  of  the 
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natural  lines  of  communication  that  most  have  been 
in  use  from  tbc  earliest  times.  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina  was  completed 
as  a regular  road  till  after  the  complete  reduction 
of  both  the  Latins  and  Volscians  under  the  Roman 
authority.  It  is  true  that  Livy  speaks  of  the  Via 
Latina  a*  if  it  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Corio- 
lanus  (ii.  39),  but  he  in  fact  uses  the  name  only  as 
a geographical  description,  both  in  this  passage  and 
again  iu  the  history  tt.  c.  296,  when  he  speaks  of 
Interamna  as  a colony  “ quae  via  Latiua  estn  (x.  36). 
Neither  passage  affbrds  any  proof  that  the  road  was 
then  in  existence ; though  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
was  already  a way  or  line  of  communication.  The 
course  of  the  Via  Latina  is,  indeed,  more  natural  for 
such  a line  of  way  than  that  of  the  more  celebrated 
Via  Appia,  And  tnast  have  offered  less  difficulties 
before  the  construction  of  an  artificial  road.  Nor 
did  it  present  any  such  formidable  posses  in  a mili- 
tary point  of  view  as  that  of  Lautulae  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  for  which  reason  it  was  the  route  chosen 
both  by  Pyrrhus  when  he  advanced  towards  Rome 
in  u.  c.  280,  and  by  Hannibal  in  n.  c.  211. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  8,  9.)  On  the  latter  occasion  the  Car- 
thaginian general  steins  certainly  to  have  followed 
the  true  Via  Latina  across  Mount  Algidus  and  by 
Tuftculum  (Liv.  L c.)  ; Pyrrhus,  on  the  contrary, 
turned  aside  from  it  as  he  approached  Praeneste, 
which  was  the  farthest  point  that  he  reached  in  his 
advance  towards  Rome. 

Whatever  may  liave  been  the  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Via  Latina,  it  is  certain  that  long  before 
the  close  of  the  Republic  it  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  frequented  highways  in  Italy. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  many  roads  that  issued  from  the  gates  of  Rome 
(v.  p.  237),  and  takes  it  as  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  familiar  lines  of  demarcation  in  describing  the 
cities  of  Latium.  (76.)  It  was,  however,  in  one 
respect  very  inferior  to  its  neighbour  the  Via  Appia, 
that  it  was  not  capable  of  any  considerable  extension, 
but  terminated  at  Casilinum,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Appia.  (Strab.  L c.)  There  was,  indeed,  a 
branch  rood  that  was  continued  from  Teauum  by 
AUifae  and  Telesia  to  Beneventum ; but  though  this 
is  given  in  the  Itineraries  in  connection  with  the  Via 
Latina  {/tin.  AnL  pp.  122,  304),  it  certainly  was 
not  generally  considered  os  forming  a part  of  that 
road,  and  was  merely  a cross  line  from  it  to  the 
Appian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  line  of  the 
Via  Latina,  which  descended  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
received  on  its  way  the  two  subordinate  lines  of  road 
called  the  Via  Laricaka  and  Via  Pkaeuikstixa, 
which  issued  from  Home  by  a different  gate,  hut 
both  ultimately  joined  the  Via  Latina,  and  became 
merged  in  it.  (Strab.  7.  c.)  Such  At  least  is  Strabo's 
statement,  and  doubtless  was  the  ordinary  view  of 
the  case  in  his  time.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  at  a 
later  period  the  Via  Labicana  came  to  be  the  more 
frequented  road  of  the  two,  so  that  the  Ant ocine 
Itinerary  represent  the  Via  Latina  as  joining  tbc 
Labicana,  instead  of  the  converse.  (7 tin.  AnL  p. 
306.) 

The  stations,  as  given  in  the  Itinerary  just  cited, 
are  as  follow : — 


Ad  Decimum 

- X.  M. 

Roboraria  - 

- iii.  (vi.) 

Ad  Pictas  - 

• xvii. 

Com  pi  turn  Anagninum 

- XV. 

Ferentinum  (Ferentino) 

- viii. 

Fruaiuo  ( Frovmone ) - 

- vii. 

VIA  LATINA. 

F regel  Ian  urn  ( Ceprano)  - xiv.  m.p. 

Fabrateria  (S.  Giovanni  In 
Caruso)  - - - iii. 

Aquinuin  (/1?m  mo)  - - viii. 

Casinum  (S.  Germano)  - vii. 

Teanum  (Ttano)  - - xxvii. 

Calcs  ( Calvi ) - - - vi. 

Casilinum  (Capova)  - - vii. 

Capua  ( Sta  Maria)  - . iii. 

(The  four  last  stages  are  supplied  from  the 
Tabula.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  give*  only  the 
branch  of  tlie  road  that  led,  as  above  noticed,  to 
Beneventum.) 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  its  coarse, 
as  above  set  down,  from  Rome  to  Ferentinum, 
the  Via  Latina  did  not  pass  through  any  town  of 
importance,  the  stations  given  being  mere  Muta- 
tions, or  places  for  changing  horses.  But,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  this  line  of  road,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  it  somewhat  more  in 
detail. 

The  Via  Latina  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena  to- 
gether with  the  Via  Appia.  It  was  not  till  about 
half-way  between  that  gate  and  the  later  Porta 
Appia  (Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano),  that  the  two  sepa- 
rated, and  the  Via  Latina  pursued  its  own  course 
through  the  gate  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian  that  de- 
rived from  it  the  name  of  Porta  Latina.  From  this 
gate  (now  long  closed)  to  a point  2 miles  from  the 
Porta  Latina,  where  it  crosses  the  modern  road  from 
Rome  to  A Ibano , the  line  of  the  ancient  rood  may  be 
readily  traced  by  portions  of  tbc  pavement,  and  ruins 
of  sepulchres,  with  which  the  Latin  Way.  as  well  ns  the 
Flaminian  and  Appian  (Jut.  Sat.  i.  1 7 1 ),  was  bordered. 
From  that  point  the  road  may  be  seen  proceeding  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  which  is  marked  from  distance 
to  distauce  by  tombs  and  other  ruins,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Tusculan  hills.  The  only  oue  of  these  ruins 
which  deserves  any  notice  is  that  commonly  called 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  which  is  in  reality 
a sepulchre  of  imperial  times.  About  9 miles  from 
the  Porta  Capena  is  a farm  or  hamlet  called  J7or- 
rtna,  near  which  are  the  extensive  remains  of  a 
Ionian  villa,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Lucullns;  anti 
about  a mile  farther  mast  be  placed  the  station  Ad 
Decitnum,  tlie  10  miles  being  undoubtedly  reckoned 
from  the  Porta  Capena.  Almost  immediately  from 
this  point  began  the  ascent  of  the  Tusculan  hills:  the 
road  still  preserved  nearly  its  former  direction,  leav- 
ing Grotta  Ferrata  on  tlie  right,  and  the  citadel  of 
Tusculum  on  the  left;  it  then  passed,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Strab*)  (v.  p.  237),  between  Tusculmn 
and  the  Alban  Mount,  following  the  line  of  a deep 
valley  or  depression  between  them,  till  it  reached  the 
foot  of  Mount  Algidus,  and,  passing  through  a kind 
of  notch  iu  the  ridge  of  that  mountain,  at  a place  now 
called  La  Cava,  descended  to  the  station  Ad  Pictas 
in  the  plain  below.  The  course  of  the  ancient  road 
may  be  distinctly  traced  by  remains  of  the  pave- 
ment still  visible  at  intervals  ; the  second  station, 
Roboraria  (if  the  distance  of  six  miles  given  in 
some  MSS.  be  correct),  must  have  stood  near 
the  ruins  of  a mediaeval  castle  called  Molar  a. 
Thence  to  Ad  Pictas  the  distance  is  stated  at 
17  miles,  which  is  certainly  greatly  above  the  truth. 
It  was  at  this  station  that  the  Via  Labicana  joined 
the  Latina;  and  from  this  circumstance,  compared 
with  the  distances  given  thence  to  Ferentinnm, 
we  may  place  the  site  of  Ad  Pictas  somewhere  near 
the  Otter ia  di  Mtzza  Selva,  about  10  miles  beyond 
Roboraria  Strabo  calls  it  210  stadia  26|  miles) 


VIA  LAURENTINA. 

from  Rome,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  measured 
the  distance  by  the  Via  Latina  or  the  Labicana  (▼. 
p.  237).  The  actual  distance  of  Ferentinum  (con- 
cerning which  there  is  no  doubt)  from  Rome  is  49 
miles;  and  the  Compitum  Anagninnm  is  correctly 
placed  8 miles  nearer  the  city,  which  would  exactly 
agree  with  the  point  on  the  present  highroad  where 
the  branch  to  Anagnia  still  turns  off.  Both  the 
Itinerary  and  the  Tabula  place  Ad  Pictas  15  miles 
from  the  Compitum  Anagninnm,  and  this  distance 
would  fix  it  10  miles  from  Koboraria,or  26  from  Rome, 
thus  agreeing  closely  with  the  statement  of  Strabo. 
We  may,  therefore,  feel  sure  that  the  position  above 
assigned  to  Ad  Pictas,  a point  of  importance,  as  that 
where  the  two  roads  joined,  is  at  least  approximately 
correct. 

The  next  stations  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  the  dis- 
tances are  correct.  It  was  at  the  Compitum  Anag- 
ninum,  15  miles  beyond  Ad  Pictas,  tliat  the  Via 
Praenestina  joined  the  Latina,  which  was  carried 
thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Sacco , nearly  in 
the  line  of  the  present  highroad,  by  Kerentinum  and 
Frusino,  both  of  which  still  retain  their  ancient 
names,  to  Fregelbumin  ( Ceprano ) on  the  Liris, 
whence  it  turned  S.  to  Fabrateria  Nova  (the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  5.  Giovanni  in 
Carico),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris.  Here  it 
crossed  that  river  by  a bridge,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  extant,  whence  the  course  of  the  ancient 
road  may  be  traced  without  difficulty  through  Aqui- 
num,  Casinum,  Tcanum,  and  Cales  to  Casilinum 
on  the  Vulturnus,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Appia. 
Portions  of  the  ancient  pavement,  sepulchres,  and 
other  ruins  mark  the  line  of  the  ancient  way  through- 
out the  hitter  part  of  its  course.  At  a station 
given  in  the  Tabula  under  the  name  of  Ad  Flexum 
(9  miles  from  Casinum)  a branch  road  turned  off 
to  Venafrum,  whence  it  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  Vulturnus  to  Aesernia,  and  thence  into  the 
heart  of  Sainnium.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  repre- 
sents the  Via  Latina  as  following  this  cross-road, 
and  making  a bend  round  by  Venafrum,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regular  highroad  proceeded 
direct  to  Tcanum.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  road 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  proceeding  from  Teanuin 
nearly  due  N.  through  Cajanello  and  Torn  to  S. 
Pietro  in  Fine,  which  was  probably  the  site  of  the 
station  Ad  Flexum.  This  would  be  18  miles  from 
Teanum.  The  Tabula  gives  the  distance  as  viiL, 
for  which  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  read  xviii. 

The  branch  of  the  Via  Latina,  already  alluded  to, 
which  was  carried  to  Benevetiluin,  quitted  the  main 
road  at  Teanuin,  crossed  the  Vulturous  to  Allifae, 
and  thence  was  carried  up  the  valley  of  the  Calor 
by  Telesia  to  Beneventum.  The  distances  are  thus 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  304): — 

Teanum  to  Allifae  ( A life ) - - xvii.  ju*.  ! 

Telesia  ( Tclete ) - - xxv. 

Beneventum  - - xvii. 

(The  first  part  of  the  Via  Latina  from  Koine  to 
the  valley  of  the  Liris  is  examined  and  discussed  in 
detail  by  Westphal,  Rum.  Kamp.  pp,  78 — 97 ; and 
Nibbv,  Vie  degli  Antichi,  pp.  1 10 — 119.)  [ E.11.B.] 
VIA  LAURENTINA.  rLAUUKSTUM.J 
VIA  NOMENTANA.  [Nomwitum.] 

VIA  OSTIEXSIS,  was,  as  its  uume  imports,  the 
road  leading  from  Rome  to  Ostia,  which  must  na- 
turally have  been  an  extremely  frequented  route  when 
the  city  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  It  fol- 
lowed in  its  general  direction  the  left  lank  of  the 
Tiber,  but  cutting  off  the  more  considerable  bends 
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1 and  windings  of  the  river.  It  issued  from  the  Porta 
Ostictuis,  now  called  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  from  the 
celebrated  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  about  1|  mile  out- 
side the  gate,  and  situated  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 
road.  Three  miles  from  Rome  it  passed  through  a 
village,  or  suburb,  known  as  the  Vicus  Alexandri 
(Anunian.  xvii.  4.  § 14):  it  was  at  this  point  that 
I the  Via  Laurentina  struck  off  direct  to  Laurentuih, 

| 16  miles  distant  from  Rome  [Laurbntum];  while 
the  Via  Ostiensis,  turning  a little  to  the  right,  pur- 
sued thenceforth  nearly  a straight  course  all  the  way 
to  Ostia.  On  this  line,  1 1 miles  from  Rome,  is  the 
Otteria  di  Mala  Fede,  where  a road  branches  off  to 
Porcigliano,  which  undoubtedly  follows  the  same 
line  as  that  mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny,  by 
which  his  Laurentine  villa  could  be  approached  os 
conveniently  as  by  the  Via  Laurentina.  (Pliu.  Ep. 

ii.  17.)  Five  miles  farther  the  highroad  reached 

Ostia,  which  was  16  miles  from  Koine.  (/ tin . AnL 
p.  301.)  [Ostia].  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  POP1LIA.  [Via  Afpia,  No.  5.] 

VIA  POHTUENSIS,  was  the  road  that  led  from 
Rome  to  the  Purtus  Trajani,  or  the  new  port  of  the 
city  constructed  under  the  Empire  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  [Ostia.]  The  name  could  not,  of  course, 
have  come  into  use  until  after  the  construction  of  this 
great  artificial  port  to  replace  the  natural  harbour  of 
Ostia,  and  is  only  found  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Viae  in  the  Curiosuui  Urbis  and  Notitia  (pp.  28,  29, 
ed.  Preller).  But  the  line  of  the  road  itself  may 
still  be  traced  without  difficulty.  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Portuensis,  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  fol- 
lowed, with  little  deviation,  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  only  cutting  off  the  minor  windings  of  that 
river.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places  the  city  of  Tortus 
19  miles  from  Rome  (p.  300);  but  this  is  certainly  a 
mistake,  the  real  distance  being  just  about  the  same 
os  that  of  Ostia,  or  16  mile*.  (Nibby,  Dintomi,  vo). 

iii.  p.  624.)  From  Port  us  a road  was  carried  along  the 

coast  by  Fregenae  (9  miles)  to  AUium  (9  miles), 
where  it  joined  the  Via  Aurelia,  {/tin.  Ant. 
p.  300.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

VIA  POSTUMIA,  was,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription (Orel).  Inter.  3121),  the  proper  name  of 
the  road  that  crossed  the  Apennines  direct  from  Der- 
tona  to  Genua.  But  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse;  at  least  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  and  the  road  itself  i»  included  by  the 
Itineraries  under  the  general  name  of  the  Via  Au- 
relia. It  has  therefore  been  considered  more  conve- 
nient to  describe  it  in  that  article.  [E.  H.  B.j 

VIA  PRAENESTINA  (^  n pairtorod,  Ms, 
Strab.),  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  highroads  that 
issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  at  Rome,  and  led  (as 
its  name  implies)  direct  to  Praeneste.  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  unknown;  but  it  is  evident  tliat 
there  must  have  been  from  a very  early  period  a 
highway,  or  line  of  communication  from  Rome  to 
Praeneste,  long  before  there  was  a regular  paved 
rood,  such  as  the  Via  Praenestina  ultimately  became. 
The  first  part  of  it  indeed,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Gabii, 
13  miles  from  Rome,  wus  originally  known  as  the  Via 
Gabina,  a name  which  is  used  by  Livy  in  the  history 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic  (Liv.  ii.  11),  but 
would  seem  to  have  afterwards  fallen  into  disuse, 
so  that  both  Strabo  and  the  Itineraries  give  the 
name  of  Via  Praenestina  to  the  whole  line.  (Strub. 
v.  p.  238;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  302.)  In  the  latter  period 
of  the  Republic,  indeed,  Gabii  had  fallen  very 
much  into  decay,  while  Praeneste  was  still  an 
important  and  flourishing  town,  which  will  suf- 
4 o 4 
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ficicntly  account  for  tlie  one  appellation  havin',’  be-  ‘ 
come  merged  in  the  other.  A continuation  of  the 
same  mad,  which  was  also  included  under  the  name 
of  the  VU  Praeneatinn,  was  carried  from  the  foot  i 
of  the  hill  at  Praeneste,  through  the  subjacent  1 
plain,  till  it  fell  into  the  Via  Latina,  just  below 
Anagnia. 

The  stations  on  it  mentionedin  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary (p.  302)  are: — 

From  Rome  to  Gabii  - - - - xii.  M.  p. 

Praeneste  - - - xi. 

Sub  Anagnia  - - xxiv. 

The  Tabula  gives  the  same  distances  as  far  as 
Praeneste,  which  are  Tery  nearly  correct.  Strabo 
reckons  it  100  stadia  (12)  miles)  from  Rome  to 
Gabii,  and  tl>e  same  distance  thence  to  Praeneste. 
The  continuation  from  Praeneste  to  Sub  Anagnia  is 
given  only  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  but  the  dis- 
tance is  overstated;  it  docs  not  really  exceed  18 
miles. 

The  Via  Prnenestina  issued  from  the  Porta  Esqui- 
lina  at  Rome,  together  with  the  Via  Labicana  (Strab.  j 
v.  p.  237)  : it  passed  through  the  Porta  Praeneatina  I 
in  the  Liter  circuit  of  the  walls,  now  called  Porta  J 
Marjgiore;  and  separated  from  the  Via  Labicana  im- 
mediately afterwards,  striking  off  in  a nearly  direct 
line  towards  Gabii.  About  3 miles  from  Rome  it 
passed  the  imperial  villa  of  the  Gordians,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  is  extolled  by  Julius  Capitolinus 
{Gordian.  32),  and  is  still  in  some  degree  utte&ted 
by  the  imposing  and  picturesque  ruins  at  a spot 
railed  Torrt  dei  SchiavL  (Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  707 — 7 10.)  Nine  miles  from  Rome  the  road 
is  carried  over  the  valley  of  a small  stream  by  a 
viaduct  of  the  most  massive  construct  ion,  still  known 
as  the  Ponte  di  Nona:  and  3 miles  farther  it 
passes  the  still  existing  nuns  of  the  city  of  Gabii. 
Thence  to  Praeneste  the  line  of  the  road  was  not 
so  direct  : this  part  of  the  Camjwpui  being  in- 
tersected by  deep  gullies  and  ravines,  which  necessi- 
tated some  deviations  from  the  straight  line.  The 
road  is  however  clearly  marked,  and  in  many 
places  retains  its  ancient  pavement  of  basaltic  lava. 
It  is  carried  nearly  straight  as  far  as  a point  about  5 
miles  beyond  Gabii,  where  it  passes  through  a deep 
cutting  in  the  tufo  rock,  which  has  given  to  the  spot  j 
the  name  of  Cavamonte  : shortly  afterwards  it  turns  I 
abruptly  to  the  right,  leaving  the  village  of  Gallicano  j 
(the  probable  site  of  Pedum)  on  the  left,  and  | 
thence  follows  the  line  of  a long  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween two  ravines,  till  it  approaches  the  city  of  ■ 
Praeneste.  The  highroad  doubtless  passed  only  j 
through  the  lower  part  of  that  city.  Portions  of  the 
ancient  pavement  may  be  seen  shortly  after  quitting 
the  southern  gate  ( Porta  del  Sole),  and  show  that 
the  old  road  followed  the  aame  direction  as  the 
modem  one,  which  leads  through  Card  and  Paliano, 
to  an  inn  on  the  highroad  below  Anagni,  apparently 
on  the  very  same  site  as  the  station  Sub  Anagnia 
(or  Compitum  Anagninum,  as  it  is  called  in  another 
route)  of  the  Itinerary. 

(Weatphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  pp.  97—107;  Nibby, 
Dintomi  di  Roma , pp.  625—  630.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VTA  SALARIA  (ji  2a \apla  dWr,  Strab.),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  well-known  of  the  highroads 
of  Italy,  which  led  from  Rome  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  and  through  the  Jand  of  the  Sabines  to  Reate, 
and  thence  across  tiro  Apennines  into  Picenum, 
and  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  period  of  its  construction  as  a regular 
toad,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a fre- 


quent ft!  ronte  of  communication  long  before  it  was 
laid  down  as  a regular  highway  : and  the  tradition 
that  its  name  was  derived  from  ita  being  used  by 
the  Sabines  to  carry  into  their  own  country  the 
salt  that  they  obtained  from  the  Roman  salt-works 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  itself  seems  to  point 
to  an  early  age.  (Fest  s.  r.  Solaria .)  It  was 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  V'ia  Latina,  the 
only  one  of  the  great  Roman  highways,  the  name 
of  which  was  not  derived  from  that  of  its  first 
constructor.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  Livy  that  the  battle  of  the  Alim,  was 
fought  “ ad  undecimum  lapidem,"  and  that  the  Gauls 
on  a subseqnent  occasion  encamped  “ad  tertiuni 
lapidem  via  .Salaria  trans  pontem  Anicius"  (Liv.  v. 
37,  vii.  9),  that  the  regular  road  was  then  in  ex- 
istence, though  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
much  frequented  line  of  communication  with  the  land 
of  the  Sabines.  We  learn  from  the  latter  passage 
that  a bridge  had  been  already  constructed  over  the 
Anio  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  Via  Salaria  was 
constructed  in  the  first  instance  only  as  far  as  Rente, 
ami  was  not  carried  across  the  mountains  till  long 
afterwards.  Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  reached  to  the  Adriatic  : that 
author  speaks  of  it  merely  as  extending  through  tins 
land  of  the  Sabines,  but  as  not  of  great  extent  (ot» 
woW^  ofoa,  Strab.  v.  p.  228),  which  renders  it 
improbable  that  it  had  then  been  carried  to  the 
Upper  Sea.  But  the  Itineraries  give  the  name  of 
Salaria  to  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Rome  to 
Castnun  Truentinum  on  the  Adriatic,  and  thence 
to  Adria. 

The  Salarian  Way  issued  from  the  Porta  Collina 
of  the  ancient  city  together  with  the  V'ia  Nomentana 
(Strab.  i c.\  Fest.  $.  r.  Solaria);  but  they  di- 
verged immediately  afterwards,  so  that  the  one 
quitted  the  outer  circuit  of  the  city  (as  bounded 
by  the  walls  of  Aurelian)  through  tlie  IVrta 
Salaria,  the  other  through  the  Porta  Nomentana. 
Between  2 and  3 miles  from  Rome  the  V'ia  Salaria 
crossed  the  Anio  by  a bridge,  called  tlie  Pbna 
Salarins,  which  was  the  scene  of  tlie  memorable 
combat  of  Manlius  Torquatos  with  the  Gaul. 
(Liv.  vii.  9.)  The  present  bridge  is  ancient,  though 
not  strictly  of  Roman  date,  having  been  constructed 
by  Narses,  to  replace  the  more  ancient  one  which 
was  destroyed  by  Totila.  On  a hill  to  tbo  left  of 
the  road,  just  before  it  descends  to  the  river,  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Axtkmkak,  and  a hill  to 
the  right  of  the  road  immediately  after  crossing  the 
river  is  worthy  of  notice,  ns  the  spot  where  the 
Gauls  encamped  in  n.  c.  361  (Liv,  /.  c.),  and 
where  Hnnnihal  pitched  his  camp  when  he  rode 
up  to  reconnoitre  tlie  walls  of  Rome.  (Id.  xxvi. 
10.)  Between  5 and  6 miles  from  Rome,  after 
passing  the  Villa  Spado,  the  road  passes  close  to 
Castel  GiubUeo,  a fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
serves  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fidkxak. 
From  this  point  the  road  is  carried  through  the  low 
grounds  near  the  Tiber,  skirting  the  foot  of  the 
Crust  uni  ian  hills,  which  border  it  on  the  right. 
Several  small  streams  descend  from  these  hills,  and, 
after  crossing  the  road,  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Tiber  ; and  there  can  l*e  no  doubt  that  one  of  tltese 
is  the  far-famed  Allia,  though  which  of  them  is  en- 
titled to  claim  that  celebrated  appellation  h still  a 
very  disputed  point.  [Allia.]  The  road  continued 
to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  till,  after  passing 
Monte  Rotondo , it  turned  inland  to  Eretum,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  to  be  fixed  at  GroUa  Maroxztt 
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and  is  marked  in  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from 
Rome.  Here  the  Via  Nomentana  again  fell  into 
the  Solaria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228.)  Hence  to  Reate 
the  latter  road  traversed  a hilly  country,  but  of  no 
great  interest,  following  nearly  the  same  line 
the  modern  road  from  Rome  to  Hieti,  The  interme- 
diate station  of  Ad  Novas  or  Vicos  Novas,  as  it  is 
railed  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  is  still  marked  by 
ruins  near  the  Osteria  Nuova,  32  miles  from  Rome, 
and  16  from  RietL  Here  an  old  church  still  bore  at 
a late  period  the  name  of  Vico  Nuova. 

The  stations  on  the  original  Via  Solaria,  from 
Home  to  Reate,  are  correctly  given,  and  can  clearly 
be  identified. 

From  Rome  to 

Eretum  {Grotta  Marosza)  - xviii.  m.  r. 

Vicos  Novus  ( 0»L  Nuova)  - xiv. 

Reate  {Rieti)  - xvi. 

From  Reate  the  Via  Salaria  (or  the  continuation 
of  it  as  given  in  the  Itineraries)  proceeded  nearly 
due  E.  by  Gntiliae,  which  is  identified  by  its  cele- 
brated lake,  or  rather  mineral  'springs,  to  Interocrea 
{Antrodoco),  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  natural 
poises  or  lines  of  communication  through  the  central 
Apennines.  The  one  of  these  leads  from  Interocrea 
to  Amiternum,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aterous, 
and  was  followed  by  a cross-road  given  in  the  Tabnla, 
but  of  which  both  the  stations  and  the  distances  are 
extremely  confused  : the  other,  which  is  the  main 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  bears  nearly  due  N.,  was 
ascended  by  the  Via  Salaria  as  far  as  Falacrinutn, 
16  miles  from  Interocrea,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Velinus.  Thence  that  road  crossed  the  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tronto  (Truentus),  which  river  it  followed  to  its 
mouth  at  Castrum  Tmentinum,  passing  on  the  way  by 
the  strongly  situated  city  of  Asculum  {Ascoli).  The 
distances  on  this  line  .of  route  are  thus  correctly 
given  in  the  Antoni ue  Itinerary  (p.  307): 

From  Iteate  to 

Cutiiiae  (near  Patcmo)  - - viiL  m.  p. 

Interocrea  ( A ntrodoco)  - - vi. 

Falacrinuin  (near  Cieita  Reale)  - xvi. 

Vicus  Bodies  - - **  - ix. 

Ad  Centesimum*  - • • x. 

Asculum  {A  seal  i)  - -»  -xiL 

Castrum  Truentinum  - - xx. 

^From  this  last  point  two  roads  branched  off,  the 
one  turning  N.,’and  proceeding  along  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  to  Ancona  ; the  o(her  proceeding  S. 
along  the  same  coast  to  Castrum  Novum  (near 
Giulia  Nuova),  and  thence  to  Adria  ( Atri ).  The 

Litter  branch  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  a part  of 
the  Via  Salaria  ; but  it  is  clear  that  neither  of  them 
properly  belonged  to  that  highway,  both  being  in 
fact  only  portions  of  the  long  line  of  road  which 
followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  continuously  from 
Ancouato  Brundusium,  and  which  is  given  in  the  An- 
tonine Itinerary  in  connection  with  the  Via  Flaminia 
(/fm.  Ant,  pp.  313 — 3162-  (The  course  of  the  Via 


* It  is  clear  from  the  name  that  this  station  was 

distant  100  miles  from  Rome,  while  the  distances 
aljpve  given  would  make  up  only  97  miles  : but  it 
is  uncertain  at  what  precise  point  the  deficiency 
occurs.  The  Tabula  gives  9 miles  from  Reate  to 
Cutiiiae,  and  7 thence  to  Interocrea  : if  these  dis- 
tances be  adopted  the  result  is  99  miles,  leaving 
a discrepancy  of  only  one  mile.  In  either  case  the 
approximation  is  sufficient  to  show  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  Itineraries. 


Salaria  is  examined,  and  the  distances  discussed  in 
detail  by  D’Anville,  Analyte  Geographique  de  r Italic 
pp.  163—169.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  SUBLACEXSIS.  [Via  Valeria.} 

VIA  TIDEKINA,  a name  found  in  inscriptions, 
and  noticed  by  the  Xotitia  and  Curiosum  among  the 
roads  that  issued  froyi  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  in  all 
probability  the  road  that  quitted  the  Via  Flaminiu 
at  Saxa  Rubra,  and  followed  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
Tiber  until  it  rejoined  the  Via  Flaminia,  between 
Acqua  Tiro  and  Borghetto.  The  existence  of  such 
a rood  is  known  from  remains  of  it  still  visible  ; and 
it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Tiberina 
can  well  be  applied.  (Weatphal,  Rom.  Knnxp.  pp. 
134,  138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  TIBURTINA.  [Via  Valeria.] 

VIA  TRAJANA.  [Via  Appia,  No.  4.] 

VIA  VALERIA  (rj  OdaAepi'a  bS6s,  Strab.),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  important  of  the  Roman 
highways,  which  led  from  Rome^  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  from  Tibur,  to  the  lake  F tic  in  us  and  the 
land  of  the  Marsi,  and  thence  was  subsequently 
continued  to  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ater- 
nus.  The  period  of  its  construction  is  uncertain. 
It  lias  indeed  been  frequently  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from,  and  to  hare  been  the  work  of, 
M.  Valerius  Maximus,  torho  was  censor  with  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus  in  o.c.  307  ; but  the  expression  of  Livy, 
that  the  two  constructed  roads  " per  agros would 
certainly  seem  to  refer  to  cross-roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Rome ; and  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  construction  of  so  celebrated  a highway  an  the 
Via  Valeria  should  not  have  been  more  distinctly 
stated.  (Liv.  ix.  43.)  The  Via  Valeria,  indeed, 
was  properly  only  a continuation  of  the  Via  Tibur- 
tina,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur ; and  though 
the  Itineraries  include  the  whole  line  of  route  undci 
the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
tinction jvas  still  kept  up  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
distinctly  speaks  of  the  Valerian  Way  as  beginning 
frofn  Tibur,  and  leading  to  the  Marsi,  and  to 
Cadmium,  the  metropolis  of  the  Peligni  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238).  The  expressions  of  the  geographer  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Via  Valeria 
was  in  his  time  carried  as  a regular  highway  as  far 
as  Corfinium  ; but  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  regularly  con- 
structed road  stopped  short  at  Cerfennia,  at  the  fuot 
of  the  Mona  Imeus  or  b'orca  di  Caruso,  a steep  and 
difficult  pass,  over  which  the  highway  was  not  carried 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinned  it  to  the  month  of  the  Atemus.  (Orell.  Inter. 
711.)  It  appears  that  the  portion  thus  added  at 
first  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  Claudia  Valeria  {Inter, 
l.c. );  but  the  distinction  was  soon  lust  sight  of,  mid 
the  whole  line  of  route  from  Rome, to  the  Adriatic 
was  commonly  known  as  the  Via  Valeria.  {I tin. 
Ant.  p.  308.)  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  adopt 
the  same  usage,  and  consider  the  whole  course  of  the 
road  under  one  head. 

The  Via  Tiburtina,  as  the  rpnd  from  Rome  to 
Tibur  was  properly  called,  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  of  very  ancient  origin.  There  must  indeed 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome  a fre- 
quented highway  or  communication  between  the  two 
cities ; but  we  are  wholly  ignorant  as  to  the  time 
when  a regularly  made  road,  with  its  solid  pavement 
and  all  the  other  accessories  of  a Roman  via,  was  con- 
structed from  the  one  city  to  the  other.  The  road  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  I*j 
distinctly  traced  by  portions  still  remaining  of  the 
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pavement,  or  by  sepulchres  and  fragment*  of  an- 
cient buildings,  so  that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its 
precise  course.  It  quitted  the  original  city  by  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  passed  through  the  Porta  Tiburtina 
(dost  Porta  S.  Lorenzo ) in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and 
then  proceeded  nearly  in  a straight  line  to  the  Anio, 
which  it  crossed  by  a bridge  about  4 miles  from 
Rome.  This  bridge,  now  called  the  Ponte  Mammolo, 
is  in  its  present  state  the  work  of  Names,  having 
been  restored  at  the  same  time  as  those  on  the 
Via  Sal  aria  and  Nomentana,  after  their  destruction 
by  Totila,  a.  d.  549.  From  this  bridge  the  ancient 
road  followed  very  nearly  the  same  line  as  the 
modern  one  as  far  as  the  Logo  di  Tartaro,  a small 
lake  or  pool  of  sulphureous  waters,  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  more  considerable  pool  called  the  Solfatara 
or  Aquae  Albulae,  about  2 miles  farther  on,  and  a 
mile  to  the  left  of  the  highroad.  Leaving  this  on 
the  left,  the  Via  Tiburtina  proceeded  almost  perfectly 
straight  to  the  Ponte  Lucano,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Tivoli , where  it  recrossed  the  Anio.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  bridge  retains  its  ancient  name 
of  Pons  Lucanus,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancieat  author ; but  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
evident  from  the  massive  sepulchre  of  the  Plautian 
family  (a  structure  not  unlike  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Caecilia  Metella  oo  the  Appian  Way),  which  stands 
close  to  the  bridge,  and  which  was  constructed  by  M. 
Plautius  Lucanus,  who  was  censor  together  with  Tibe- 
rius in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  From  the  inscription 
on  an  ancient  milestone  it  appears  that  this  part  of  the 
rood  was  constructed  by  him  at  the  same  time;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  original  Via  Tiburtina  was  car- 
ried from  the  Imqo  di  Tartaro  in  a different  direc- 
tion, bearing  away  more  to  the  left,  so  as  to  leave 
the  Aquae  Albulae  on  the  right ; while  the  road 
constructed  by  Plautius,  like  the  modem  highroad, 
passed  between  that  lake  and  Tibur.  The  14th 
milestone  was  found  near  the  spot  where  the  road 
crosses  the  artificial  channel  that  carries  off  the 
waters  of  tlie  lake.  From  the  Ponte  Lucano  the 
ancient  road  Ascended  the  hill  of  Tibur  by  a very 
steep  and  straight  ascent,  passing  through  or  under 
a portion  of  the  vaulted  substructions  of  tlie  so-called 
villa  of  Maecenas.  [Tibuk.] 

The  Itineraries  all  agree  in  stating  the  distance  of 
Tibur  from  Rome  at  20  miles  ; but  it  in  reality  little 
exceeds  18  by  the  direct  road,  which  crossed  the 
Ponte  Lucano,  ah  above  described.  The  Tabula 
gives. the  Aquae  Albulae  as  an  intermediate  station, 
but  places  it  1 6 M.  P.  from  Rome,  though  the  true 
distance  is  only  1 4. 

From  Tibur  the  Via  Valeria  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  passing  by  the  town  of  Varia  ( f'icovaro), 
8 miles  from  Tibur,  to  a point  marked  by  an  inn, 
now  called  Osteria  F errata , 5 miles  beyond  Vico- 
raro  and  13  from  Tivoli  Thia  point,  where  the 
Anio  makes  a sudden  bend,  is  evidently  the  site  of 
the  station  Ad  Lamou  of  the  Tabula,  whence 
a side  road  struck  off  to  the  right,  ascending  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  to  Sublaquemn  (Subiaco), 
whence  the  road  derived  the  name  of  Via  Subla- 
ckxsis,  by  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Frontinus  (de 
AguaeducL  15).  The  road  is  given  in  the  Tabula, 
but  in  so  confused  a manner  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  it  out.  Sublaqueum  was  iu  reality  48  miles 
from  Rome  by  this  route,  or  28  from  Tibur. 

The  Via  Valeria,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  to  the 
left  at  the  Osteria  Ferrata,  and  crossed  the  hills  to 
Caracoli,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  some 
distance  nearer  Rome  than  the  modern  village  of 
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Car  soli.  Thence  it  ascended  a steep  mountain- 
pass,  where  portions  of  the  ancient  road,  with  iu 
pavement  and  substructions,  are  still  visible,  and  de- 
scended again  into  the  basin  of  the  Lake  FucimiA 
After  passing  by, rather  than  through,  Alba  Fucensis, 
it  was  carried  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  to  Cer- 
fennia,  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  identified  at  a 
spot  just  below  the  village  of  Coll  Armeno.  [Chic- 
ken xi  a.]  Here,  as  already  mentioned,  the  original 
Via  Valeria  terminated  ; but  the  continuation  of  it, 
as  constructed  by  Claudius,  and  given  in  the  Itine- 
raries, ascended  the  steep  mountain-pass  of  the  Mobs 
1 mel's,  and  thence  descended  into  the  valley  of 
the  Aternus,  on  the  banks  of  which,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Gido,  stood  the  city  of  Corfiuium. 
Three  milea  from  that  city  was  a bridge  over  the 
Aternus  (near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  PopoU\ 
which  constituted  an  important  military  position. 
[Atbrbua]  Below  this  point  the  river  flows  through 
a narrow  puss  or  defile,  through  which  the  Via  Va- 
leria also  was  carried.  The  station  Interpromium, 
marked  in  the  Itineraries  as  12  miles  from  Corflnium, 
must  be  placed  at  the  Osteria  di  S.  Valentino , below 
the  village  of  the  same  name.  Thence  the  rood 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Aternus  to  its  mouth, 
which  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  21  miles 
from  Interpromium,  and  9 beyond  Teate  (Ckieti). 

The  distances  given  in  the  Antooine  Itinerary 
from  Rome  to  this  point  are  as  follow  : — 

Rome  to  Tibur  ( Tivoli ) - • xx.  u.  r. 

Carseoli  (Ru.  near  Cartoli)  xxii. 

Alba  Fucentia  (Al&a)  - xxv.  (xxii.) 

Cerfennia  ( Sta  Fclicita ) xxiii.  (xiii.) 

Corflnium  (&.  Pelino ) - xvi.  (xvii.) 

Interpromium  (Ost.  di  S. 

Vralentino ) - - xi.  (xii.) 

Teate  (Chief*)  - - xvii.  (xti.) 

The  distances  stated  in  parentheses  are  the  correc- 
tions suggested  by  D'Anville,  who  examined  the 
whole  of  this  line  of  route  with  much  care,  and  are 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  ancient  milestones, 
which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual  distanceA  T lie 
general  correctness  of  the  result  thus  obtained  is  con- 
firmed by  a statement  of  Pliny  (iil  5.  a 6),  in  which 
be  estimates  the  breadth  of  Italy  in  its  central  part, 
as  measured  from  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  to  tlmt 
of  the  Aternus  at  136  milea  Here  the  mention  of 
the  Aternus  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  measurement 
was  taken  along  the  Via  Valeria.  Now  tlie  corrected 
distances  above  given  amount  to  118  miles  from 
Rome  to  Teate,  or  125  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus;  and  if  to  this  be  added  16  miles  from  Rome 
to  Ostia,  the  result  is  141  miles,  agreeing,  within 
5 miles,  with  the  statement  of  Pliny. 

(For  a full  examination  of  this  whole  line  of  route, 
see  D’Anville,  Analyte  Geogr.  de  1 Italic,  pp.  170 — 
182,  and  Kramer,  Der  Fucmer  See,  pp.  59  — 62. 
The  Via  Tiburtina  and  the  first  part  of  the  Valeria 
are  also  described  and  examined  by  Westphal,  Horn. 
Kamp.  pp.  108 — 121,  and  Nibby,  Pie  degli  Antichi, 
pp.  96—104  ) 

The  proper  termination  of  the  Via  Valeria,  as  con- 
tinued by  Claudius,  was  undoubtedly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aternus.  But  the  Antoniue  Itinerary  con- 
tinues it  on  to  Hadria,  which  it  places  at  14  M.P. 
from  Teate ; but  this  distance  is  much  below  the 
truth  : we  should  perhaps  read  24  M.P.  The  pro- 
bability is,  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  it  fell 
into  the  line  of  road  previously  existing  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  which,  without  belonging 
properly  to  any  of  the  three  highways  that  proceeded 
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from  Rome  to  that  6ea,  served  to  connect  the  Valerian, 
Salarian,  and  Flaminian  Wavs.  Fur  this  reason  it  may 
l>e  useful  to  set  down  here  the  stations  and  distances 
along  this  line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus 
to  Ancona.  They  are  thus  given  in  the  Antoniue 


Itinerary  (p.  313):— 

From  the  Ostia  Atemi  (Pescara)  to 

Iladria  (Afri)  - xvi.  M.r. 

Cast  rum  Novum  (near  Giulia 
Nuovd)  - xv. 

Cast  rum  Truentium  (at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tronto)  - - - xiL 

Castellum  Firmanum  (Porto  di 

Fermo ) - xxiv. 

Potent  ia  ( Potema ) - xxiL 

Numana  ( Humana ) - - - x. 

Ancoua  -----  viii. 


Hero  the  coast-road  joined  one  branch  of  the  Via 
Flaminia ; and  the  distances  from  Ancona  to  Arimi- 
num  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  rood.  [Via 
Flamixia.] 

The  Via  Valeria,  like  the  Aemilia  and  Flaminia, 
gave  name  to  one  of  the  later  divisions  or  provinces 
of  Italy  under  the  Roman  Empire,  which  was  called 
Valeria.  It  comprised  the  land  of  the  Marsi,  Peligni, 
and  Vestini,  through  which  the  road  really  passed,  as 
well  as  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  which  was  traversed 
by  the  Via  Solaria.  [Italia,  p.  93.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIADUS  (O uladot),  a river  of  Germany,  west 
of  the  Vistula,  mentioned  by  both  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§ 2)  and  Marcianus  (p.  53)  as  flowing  into  the 
Mare  Suericum  or  Baltic.  Neither  of  these  authors 
mentions  cither  its  source  or  its  course,  but  it  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  Oder.  Ptolemy  in 
anotlier  passage  (ii.  11.  § 15)  mentions,  according 
to  the  common  reading,  a river  TaJoua,  which 
some  regard  as  a tributary  of  the  V nidus,  and  others 
as  a name  of  the  upper  Viadus ; but  Wilberg,  the 
latest  editor  of  Ptolemy,  treating  ’laSotsa  as  a corrupt 
reading,  has  altered  it  to  OviaSos.  [L.  S.J 

VIANA  (Oviara),  a place  in  Rhaetia,  on  the 
road  from  Vemania  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Ptol. 
ii.  12.  § 4) ; it  is  marked  in  the  Peutinger  Table  as 
Viaca,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a place  called 
Wagtck.  [L.  S.] 

V1ATIA.  [Bkatia.] 

VIBI  FORUM.  [Forum  Vibii.] 

VIBINUM,  or  V1BONIU&I  (’I Gwviov.  Bovino'), 
a town  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  7 
miles  S.  of  Aecae  ( Troja ) and  15  from  Luceria. 
Its  correct  name  is  given  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Vibinates  among  the  municipal  communities  of 
Apulia,  and  by  inscriptions  which  are  still  extant  at 
Bovino,  an  episcopal  town  situated  on  one  of  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  right  of  the 
river  Cervaro  (Cerbalus).  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
llolsten,  Xot.  ad  Clover,  p.  272.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  of  which  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  in  Ptolemy,  Vihamum  (Oi/l- 
€apyov , iii.  1.  § 72),  and  which  is  called  by  Polybius 
Vibonium  (T Gutviov,  for  which  we  should  probably 
read  OoiGuvioy,  Schweigh.  ad  loc.).  The  latter 
author  distinctly  places  it  among  the  Daunian  Apu- 
lians, and  mentions  that  Hannibal  established  his 
camp  there,  and  thence  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  Arpi  and  other  neighbouring  cities.  (Pnlyb.  iii. 
88.)  [E.  & B.] 

VIBIONES  (QdiGlvpss  or  Ptol.  iii.  5. 

§ 23),  a people  of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  N.  sale 
of  Mount  Bod  in  us,  probably  on  the  river  I tea  or 
Jeciza  in  Volhynia.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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VIBO,  VIBO  VALENTI  A.  [Hirroxiuxi.] 
V1BONENSIS  SINUS, another  name  of  theHip- 
ponistes  Sinus.  [Hiitonium.] 

VICENTIA  or  V1CETIA  (Ou?a«t/«:  Eth.  Vi- 
centinus:  Victim),  a city  of  Venetia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  situated  between  Patarium  and  Verona, and  dis- 
tant 22  miles  from  the  former  and  33  from  the  latter 
city  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  128  ; I tin.  I Her.  p.  559).  No 
mention  is  found  of  Vicentia  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  earliest  record  of 
its  existence  is  an  inscription  of  the  republican  period 
which  informs  us  that  the  limits  between  its  territory 
and  that  of  the  Atcstini  were  fixed  and  determined 
by  the  proconsul  Sex.  Atiliua  Saranns  in  b.  c.  136. 
(Orel!.  Inter.  3110.)  It  is  also  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  municipal  towns  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  in  b.c.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  19.)  Strabo 
notices  it  as  one  of  the  minor  towns  of  Venetia,  and 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  by  Antonins,  the 
general  of  Vespasian,  on  his  advance  from  Patavium 
to  Verona,  in  a manner  that  sufficiently  proves  it  not 
to  have  been  a town  of  any  great  importance.  (Tac. 
Ilist.  iii.  8 ; Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  But  it  always  con- 
tinued to  be  a municipal  town,  and  the  younger  Pliny 
mentions  a cause  in  which  the  Viceutini  were 
engaged  before  the  Roman  Senate  in  defence  of  their 
municipal  rights.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  4,  14.)  We  learn 
also  from  Suetonins  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
grammarian  Reminius  Palaemon.  (Suet.  Gramm. 
23.)  It  is  noticed  also  by  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries,  and  evidently  continued 
till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  be  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  some  consideration,  though  very  in- 
ferior to  its  opulent  neighbours,  Verona  and  Pata- 
vium. (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 30  ; 
Orell.  Inter.  3219).  It  suffered  severely  in  common 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Venetia  from  the  invasion 
of  Atiila  (a.d.  452),  by  whom  it  was  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  {Ilist.  AlitcelL  xv.  p.  549),  but 
it  recovered  from  this  catastrophe,  and  appears  again 
under  the  Lombards  as  n considerable  city  of  Venetia 
(P.  Diac.  ii.  14,  v.  39).  During  the  middle  ages 
it  became  fur  some  time  an  independent  republic,  and 
is  still  a populous  city  with  about  30,000  inhabit* 
ants,  but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  name  is  written  in  inscriptions  Vicetia,  which 
has  been  restored  by  recent  editors  as  the  true  read- 
ing both  in  Pliny  and  in  Tacitus,  but  it  is  certain 
that  before  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  name 
Vicentia  (which  lias  been  retained  in  the  modern 
Vicenza ) was  already  in  use.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VICIANUM,  a place  in  Moesia  {Tab.  Teut.), 
probably  the  Bipfara  of  Procopius  {de  Aed.  iv.  4. 
p.  281),  and  the  present  A’ora  Berda.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VICTO'RLA  {Ovucrwpia,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 9),  the 
most  eastern  place  belonging  to  the  Damnonii  in 
Britannia  Barbara.  Camden  (p.  1190)  thinks  that 
it  is  Bede’s  Caer  Guidi,  and  that  it  stood  on  Inch- 
keith  Island,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth;  but  Horsley  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  A bemethy,  near  Perth.  [T.H.D.] 
VICTO'RIAE  MONS,  a mountain  in  Ilispania 
Citerior,  near  the  Iberus.  (Liv.  xxiv.  41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
VICTO'RIAE  PORTUS,  a haven  belonging  to 
Juliobriga,  a town  of  the  Cantabri  in  Ilispania  Tar- 
raconensia.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Now  SanUmtuu 
(Cf.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xxiv.  p.  9.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICTUMVIAE.  [Ticuius]. 

VICUS  ALEXANDER  [Via  Ostiexsis.] 
VICUS  AMBIATINUS.  [Ambiatixus.] 
VICUS  AQUA'RIUS,  a place  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vaccaoi  in  Ilispania  Tarraconenais  ( Itin.  Ant 
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p.  439.)  Variously  identified  with  Villa fafia  and 
VUlasecco.  [T.  11.  D ] 

VICUS  AQUENSIS.  [Aquae  Convex  a hum.] 
VICUS  CAKCI'LIUS,  a place  in  Lusitania  be- 
longing to  the  Vettones,  on  the  road  from  Augusta 
Kmerita  to  Cne.saruiigusta.  (//in.  Ant.  p.  434.) 
Variously  identified  with  Naralconcejo  and  S.  Es- 
ternn.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICOS  CUMINA'RIUS,  a place  of  the  Carpctani 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  somewhat  S.  of  the 
Tagus,  and  E.  of  Toletuin.  I’robnbly  the  modern 
St.  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  which  is  still  reuowned  fur  its 
cumin.  (Morales,  Antig.  p.  77;  Florez,  Esp.Sagr. 
v.  p.  22.)  Others  have  identified  it  with  Ocana 
an-!  Bayomu  [TtEOl] 

VICUS  DOLUCENSIS,  in  Gallia.  The  name 
occurs  only  on  an  inscription  found  at  IJalinghen , 
near  Boulogne,  the  ancient  Gesoriacuin  [Gkso- 
kiauI’m].  Vicus  Dnlucensia  may  be  the  old  name 
of  Ualiwjhen.  (Ukert,  Gallien.')  [G.  L.] 

VICUS  HE'LENAE,  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by 
Sidoniua  Apollinaria  {Major.  Curn.  5.  216),  in  the 
country  of  the  Atrcbatea  ; but  geographers  disagree 
about  the  site.  Some  place  it  at  I ltd  in  or  Uesdin , 
on  the  Cnnche , but  that  river  is  in  the  country  of 
the  Moiini.  Others  fix  it  at  a place  called  Lena,  and 
others  in  other  places.  (Ukert,  Gallien .)  [G.  L.J 

VICUS  1CT1UUL0RUM.  [Ictiuuli.] 

VICUS  JULU  or  ATURES,  in  Aquitania.  The 
name  Civitas  Aturcnsium  occurs  in  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  Provinces.  The  name  Atures  also  occurs  in 
Sidoiiius  Apollinaris  (ii.  ep.  1).  In  the  passage  of 
Tibullus,  cited  under  Aturus  [Vol.  1.  p.  336] 
*•  Atur  ” is  said  to  be  a correction  of  Scaliger,  the 
MSS.  having  Atax  : — 

*•  Queui  Iremerrt  forti  milite  rictus  Atur 

but  the  great  critic  is  probably  right. 

At  the  council  of  Agde  (Agatha),  A.  D.  506, 
there  is  a subscription  by  a bishop  u de  ciritate 
Vico  Juli,"  and  the  same  name  occurs  in  Gregory  of 
Tours.  D'Anville  affirms  that  Atures  and  Vicua 
Julii  are  the  same  place,  relying  on  a Notice,  where 
we  read  “ Civitas  Adtorenaium  Vico  Juli.”  The 
name  of  the  river  Atur  was  also  given  to  a people 
Atures,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  town  of 
Aire,  which  is  on  the  A dour.  (D’Anville,  No- 
tice, tfc.)  [G.  L.] 

VICUS  JULIUS,  in  Gallia,  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Notitia  of  the  Empire  as  a post  under  the  orders 
of  the  general  residing  at  Mogontiacum  {Mainz). 
It  is  placed  between  Tabemae  {Rhein- Zubern)  and 
Nemelcs  {Speier).  D’Anville  supposes  Vicus  Julius 
to  be  Gennerskebn , at  the  place  where  the  Queich 
enters  the  Khine.  [G.  L.] 

VICUS  MATRINI.  [Via  Cassia.] 

VICUS  NOVUS.  [Via  Salaiua.] 

VICUS  SPACOKUM.  [SrAconuM  Vicus  ] 
VICUS  VARIANUS.  [Via  Armilia,  No.  5.] 

V ID  BUS  {Ovihpos),  a small  coast  river  in  the 
west  of  Germany,  between  the  Rhenus  and  the 
Amisia  (Ptol.  it  11.  § 1 ; Mardau.  p.  51).  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Wecht  [L.  S.] 

VIDUA  (OuiSoiia,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 2),  a river  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Hibernia;  according  to  Camden  (p. 
1411),  the  Crodagh.  Others  identify  it  with  the 
Culmore.  [T.  H.  D.] 

V1DUBIA  or  VIDUBIO,  in  Gallia,  appears  in 
the  Table  on  a road  from  Andematunum  {/xingres) 
to  Cahill io,  which  is  Cabillonum  {Chalon  aur Stone). 
The  road  pisses  through  File  or  Tile  [Tile]  to  Vi- 
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| dubia.  Tlic  distance  in  the  Table  between  Tile  and 
Chdlon,  39  league*,  is  correct:  and  it  is  19  from 
Tile  to  Vidubia.  D’Anville  fixes  Vidubia  at  St. 
Bernard,  on  the  little  river  Vouge,  a branch  of  the 
Saone.  (D’Anville,  Notice , <fc.)  [G.  L.] 

VI DUC ASSES,  a Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  mentions  them  before  the 
Bodiocasses,  who  are  su]»p*«sed  to  be  the  Baiucasses 
[Baiocasses].  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 5)  writes  the 
nuine  Oit&ovKaurioi  or  Odibovtcdcaiot,  for  we  must 
assume  them  to  he  the  Viducasaes,  though  ho 
places  the  Viducassii  next  to  the  Osismii,  and  the 
Veneti  between  the  Viducassii  and  the  Lexovii. 
But  the  Viducasses  are  between  the  Baiocasses  and 
the  Lexovii.  The  boundary  between  the  Viducas.ses 
and  the  Baiocasses  is  indicated  by  a name  Fine 
(Fines),  which  often  occurs  in  French  geography. 

There  is  a place  named  Vie ux  SW.  of  Caen,  in 
the  department  of  Calvados , some  distance  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Ome.  This  place  is  men- 
tioned in  the  titles  or  muniments  of  the  neigh- 
bouring abbey  of  Fontenai,  on  the  other  side  of  tlio 
Ome , under  the  name  of  Videocae  or  Veocae,  of 
which  Vieux  is  a manifest  corruption,  as  D’Anville 
shows,  like  Tricasses,  Trecae,  Troies,  and  Duro- 
casscs,  Drocae,  Dreux.  Tliere  is  or  was  a stone 
presented  in  the  chateau  of  Torigni,  in  the  imm- 
dissement  of  Saint  L6 , in  the  department  of  Mancha , 
which  contains  the  inscription  OKDO  civitatis 
vidvcas.  This  marble,  which  was  found  at  Vieux 
in  1580,  is  said  to  be  the  pedestal  of  a statue  placed 
in  the  third  century  of  our  aera  in  honour  of  T.  Seii- 
nius  Solemnis.  In  the  excavations  made  nt  Vieux 
in  1705  were  found  remains  of  public  baths,  of  an 
aqueduct,  a gymnasium,  fragments  of  columns,  of 
statues,  and  a great  number  of  medals  of  the  im- 
perial period,  besides  other  remains.  Inscriptions, 
of  the  date  a.  d.  238,  found  on  the  spot  show  that 
this  city  had  temples  and  altars  erected  to  Diana, 
to  Mars,  and  to  Mercury.  {Noureaux  Esenia  aur  In 
Ville  de  Caen , par  M.  L’AbW  Delarue,  2 vols.  Caen, 
1842,  cited  by  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide  du 
Vogageur.) 

The  name  of  this  old  town  is  unknown,  but  the 
remains  show  that  it  was  a Roman  city,  probably 
built  on  a Celtic  site;  and  several  Roman  roads 
branch  off  from  it.  Some  geographers  suppose  it  to 
bcjhe  Aracgenus  or  Araegenue  of  the  Table,  which 
D'Anville  would  fix  at  Bageux.  But  the  site  of 
Aracgenus  is  don htfuL  [AUOUSTODURUR.]  [G.  L ] 

VIENNA  (OiWaa,  OvUvva  : Eth.  Vrcnnerwis  t 
Vienne),  a city  of  the  Allobroges  (Ptol.  ii.  10.  § 11) 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  hank  of  the 
Rhone;  and  the  only  town  which  Ptolemy  assigns 
to  the  Allobroges.  Stephanos  (s.  r.  B Ureas)  gives 
this  form  of  the  word  and  an  Ethnic  name  BieWtor, 
and  he  suggests  also  Bnwhatos  and  Bicrrcuof  from 
a fonn  Bttvnj.  He  has  preserved  a tradition  a Wit 
Vienna  being  a Cretan  colony  from  Bicimtis  in 
Crete ; and  accordingly,  if  this  were  true,  its  origin 
is  Hellenic.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvi.  50)  has  a story 
alsmt  some  people  being  expelled  from  Vienna  by 
tho  Allobroges,  but  be  does  not  say  who  they  were. 
[Luodunum.] 

The  position  of  Vienna  is  easily  fixed  by  the 
nauv;  and  by  its  being  on  the  Roman  rond  along 
tho  cast  side  of  the  Rhone.  There  is  a difficulty, 
however,  as  I)’ An  ville  observes,  in  the  Antoni  i.e 
Itinerary,  which  makes  Vienna  xxiii.  from  Lug- 
dunum,  ami  adds  the  remark  that  by  the  shorter 
cut  it  is  xvi.  The  number  xvi.  occurs  also  in  the 
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Table.  It  is  remarked,  too,  that  Seneca  (De  A forte 
Ctnwlii,  c.  6)  says  that  Claudius  was  bom  at  Lug- 
dumun  (Lyon),  “ad  sextum  dccimnm  lapidem  a 
Vienna.”  The  real  distance  from  Vienna  to  the 
Rhone  at  Lyon  is  ahnttt  17  M.  P. ; but  D'Anville 
suggests  that  the  territory  of  Lugdiinuin  may  have 
had  a narrow  strip  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rh6ne. 
There  can  be  no  road  of  23  M.  P.  from  Lug- 
dnnum  to  Vienna,  unless  it  be  one  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rhone.  Strabo  (ir.  pp.  184,  186)  makes  the 
distance  between  Lngdunum  and  Vienna  200  stadia 
or  20  M.  P.f  which  is  too  much. 

Vienna  is  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  ( R . C.  vii.  9), 
and  only  once  mentioned.  He  had  crossed  the  Ce- 
rennes  into  the  Aurergne  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  he  went  again  over  the  mountains  to  Vienna  to 
meet  a newly-levied  cavalry  force,  which  some  time 
before  lie  had  sent  on  thither.  Under  the  Empire 
Vienna  was  a great  city,  and  there  was  rivalry  and 
enmity  between  it  and  Lugdunuin.  (Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  65.)  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  a flourishing  place ; 
and  under  the  Empire  it  was  a Colonia  (Plin.  iii.  4 ; 
Tacit.  Hitt.  i.  66).  before  the  time  of  Claudius,  who 
i <»aks  of  it  in  his  Ornt  i' » (super  Civitale  Gallis  danda) ; 
*'  Jrnatiaritn*  ecce  Colonia  valent issiinaqne  Vien- 
nctwium,  quam  lomgo  jam  tempore  senatores  huic 
•uriae  confert.”  (J.  Liprius,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.  Ann. 
lib.  xi.)  This  postage  shows  that  Vienna  had 
already  supplied  members  to  the  Roman  senate,  and 
it  must  have  been  a Romano  Colonia.  Martial  (vii. 
88)  calls  it  “ pulcra  " 

“ Fertur  habere  mens,  si  vera  est  fama,  libellos, 
Inter  delictus  pulcra  Vienna  luaa.” 

So  Pliny  says  that  his  works  were  in  the  booksellers* 
shops  at  I.ugdunum.  [LUGDUXUM.]  These  facts 
present  a curious  contrast  between  the  book  trade  in 
a French  provincial  town  under  the  Empire  and  at 
the  present  day,  when  a man  would  not  find  much. 
Vienna  was  also  noted  for  the  wine  (Martial,  xiii. 
107)  that  grew  in  the  neighfwurhood ; and  some 
of  the  best  wines  of  the  Rhdne  are  still  made  about 
Vienne.  This  town  afterwards  gave  name  to  the 
subdivision  of  Narbonensis  named  Viennensis. 

The  modem  town  of  Vienne  is  in  the  department 
of  Iscrt , on  the  little  river  Gere,  which  flows  through 
Vienne  to  the  Rhone.  The  modem  town  is  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Gere , and  extends  to  the  banks 
if  the  Rhone.  The  Roman  town  was  placed  on  two 
-erraces  in  the  form  of  amphitheatres.  There  still 
•xist  the  foundations  of  the  massive  Roman  walls  above 
19.000  feet  in  circuit  which  enclosed  Vienna.  These 
walls,  even  in  the  weakest  parts,  were  about  20  feet 
-thick  ; and  it  appears  that  there  were  round  towers 
at  intervals.  Then  are  at  Vienne  the  remains 
of  some  arcades,  which  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  Thermae.  They  are  commonly 
called  triumphal  arches,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  appellation.  One  of  the  arcades  bears  the  name 
of  the  emperor  Gratian.  Tliere  is  a temple  which 
M.  Schneider  has  conjectured  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Augustus  and  Livia.  if  his  deciphering  of  the 
inscription  may  be  trusted.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  Roman  monuments  of  its  kind  in  France 
after  the  Muison  Carree  of  Rimes  [Nf.mavsi  s]. 
It  is  now  a Museum,  and  containa  some  valuable 
ancient  remains  and  inscriptions.  This  building  is 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  six  columns  in  front 
and  eight  on  each  side;  the  columns  are  above  3 
feet  in  diameter,  and  35  feet  high,  including  the 
%*so  of  the  capitals. 


There  is  a singular  monument  near  Vienne,  some- 
times called  Pontius  Pilate’s  tomb,  there  being  a 
tradition  that  Pilate  was  banished  to  Vienna.  But 
even  if  Pilate  was  sent  to  Vienna,  that  fact  will  not 
prove  that  this  is  his  monument.  It  is  a pyramid 
supported  on  a quadrangular  construction,  on  tha 
sid  re  of  which  there  are  four  arcades  with  semicircular 
art-lire  at  the  top;  and  there  are  columns  at  each  of 
the  angles  of  the  construction.  Each  side  of  the 
square  of  this  basement  is  about  21  feet  long,  and  the 
height  to  the  top  of  the  entablature  of  the  basement 
is  nearly  22  feet.  The  pyramid  with  its  smaller 
base  rests  on  the  central  part  of  the  quadrangular 
construction  ; it  is  about  30  feet  high,  and  the  whole 
is  consequently  about  52  feet  high.  The  edifice  is 
not  finished.  It  lias  on  the  whole  a very  fine  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a drawing  of  it  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  (art.  I’icnnc),  made  on  the  spot  in 
1838  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  architect. 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  have  been  found 
only  by  excavation.  It  was  a building  of  great 
magnitude,  the  long  diameter  being  ahove  500  feet 
and  the  smaller  above  400  feet,  which  dimensions 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Verona.  It  has  been  used  as  a quarry  to  build  the 
modem  town  out  of.  Three  aqueducts  supplied 
Vienna  with  water  during  the  Roman  period.  Three 
aqueducts  run  one  above  another  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  which  borders  the  left  bank  of  the  Gere , and 
they  are  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  but  at  dif- 
ferent elevations.  The  highest  was  intended  to 
supply  the  amphitheatre  when  a naumaehia  was 
exhibited.  There  are  also  remains  of  a fourth 
aqueduct  large  enough  for  four  persons  to  walk  in 
upright  and  abreast.  These  aqueducts  were  almost 
entirely  constructed  under  ground,  with  a fall  of 
about  one  in  a thousand,  and  for  the  most  part  lined 
inside  with  a red  cement  as  high  up  as  the  spring 
of  the  arches. 

The  Roman  road,  sometimes  called  the  Via  Do- 
mitia,  ran  from  Arelate  (Arles)  along  the  E.  side 
of  the  river  to  Lngdununi  (Lyon).  Where  it  enters 
Vienne,  it  is  now  more  than  3 feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  this  depth  increases  as  it  goes 
farther  into  the  town.  It  is  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  stone.  Another  road  went  from  Vienna 
to  the  Alpis  Grmia  (Little  St.  Bernard)  through 
Bekgixtrum;  and  it  is  an  interreting  fact  to  find 
that  several  villages  on  this  raid  retain  names  given 
to  them  in  respect  of  the  distance  from  Vienne : 
thus  Septeme  is  7 miles,  Oytier  8 miles,  and  Die- 
moz  10  Roman  miles  from  Vienne.  Another  road 
led  from  Vienne  through  CUI.ARO  (Grenoble)  to 
the  Alpis  Cot  tin  (Mont  St.  Genevrt).  (See  Richard 
et  Hocquart,  Guide  du  Voyngeur , for  references  to 
modem  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Vienne,  and  |>ar- 
ticularly  M.  Mermet’s  work,  8vo.  Vienne,  1829, 
which  contains  the  answers  to  a aerier,  of  questions 
proposed  by  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lett  res  ; also  the  references  in  Ukert,  G allien , 
p.  453.)  (G.  L.] 

Y1GESIMUM,  AD.  I.  A station  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  the  distance  of  which  from  a given 
point  determined  its  name,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
other  names  of  places  derived  from  numerals.  [Duo- 
DKCLwrxt,  At);  Vienna.]  The  place  is  xx.  M.  1*. 
from  Narbo  (Xavbonne)  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and 
may  be  at  or  near  a place  called  La  Palme. 

2.  There  is  another  Ad  Yigesimum  which  occurs 
in  the  Itin.  of  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  from 
Toulouse.  These  numerals  show  that  such  cities 
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l»ad  the  privilege  of  reckoning  their  roads  from  the 
capital  to  the  limit  of  their  territories,  where  a j 
Fines  often  occurs.  [Fines.]  (D'Anville,  Notice , 
4c.)  [G.L.] 

VILLA  FAUSTINI,  a place  of  the  Iceni  in  Bri- 
tannia Romans,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  the 
northern  boundary  wall.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  474.)  Cam- 
den (p.  438)  identifies  it  with  St.  Edmund T $ Bury; 
but  others  have  placed  it  near  Thetford , at  Wtilpit, 
and  at  Tornkam  Parra.  [T.  H.  D.j 

VIMINA'CIUM  (OvtptydKiou,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 3). 
an  important  town  of  Moe&ia  Superior,  lying  some- 
what E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Margus,  and  connected 
with  Constantinople  by  a highroad  which  passed 
through  Naissus.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  133;  /tin.  Hiero- 
soL  p.  564.)  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio 
vn.  Claudia.  (/&.;  cf.  Eutrop.  ix.  13  ; Procop.  de 
Ard.  iv.  6.  p.  287  ; Theophyl.  i.  5,  viii.  12,  Stc.) 
By  the  later  Greeks  the  name  is  written  Bipirdiaov. 
Variously  identified  with  Ram  or  Rama,  and  Kosto - 
laez.  (Cf.  Marsili,  Danub.  ii.  p-  10  ; Mannert,  viL 
p.  78.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIMINA’CIUM  (OmfLi.ixtov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50), 
a town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispanb  Tarraconensis, 
to  the  E.  of  Pallancia.  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  449,  453.) 
Identified  with  Valderaduci  or  BeceriL  [T.  H.  D.] 
VINCEIA,  a town  of  Moesia  Superior,  between 
Mons  Aureus  and  Margum,  and  6 miles  from  the 
former,  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  132)  In  the  / tin.  Hiero- 
sol  (p.  564)  it  is  called  Vingeius  or  Vingeimm 
La  pie  identifies  it  with  Semendria.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VINCUM.  [Bixqium.] 

VINDA  (Oihidh'a,  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 7),  a place  in 
Galatia,  between  Pesainus  and  Ancyra,  near  the 
modern  Zlidja.  (Zt  Ant.  pp.  201,202  ) [L.  S.] 

V1NDALUM,  or  VINDALIUM  (OoMoXov),  in 
Gallb  Narbonensis,  a place  where  Dutnitius  Aheno- 
harbus  defeated  the  Allobroges,  n.  c.  121.  [Gallia 
Traxsaltina,  Vol.  I.  p.  954.]  Strabo  (iv.  p.  185) 
says  that  Vindalum  b at  the  confluence  of  the  Sul- 
gas  [Suloar]  and  the  Rhone.  Florua  (iii.  2) 
names  this  river  Vindalicus  or  Vindclicus.  The 
Sulgas  b the  Sorgue.  D'Anville,  relying,  as  he 
often  does,  on  a mere  resemblance  of  name,  would 
place  Vindalium  at  Vedene,  which  is  about  a mile  from 
the  junction  of  the  Sorgue  and  the  Rhone.  Others 
would  place  Vindalium  at  Port  de  la  Trail/e,  the 
place  where  the  Sorgue  joins  the  Rhone.  [G.  L.] 
V1NDANA  PORTUS  (Ooh'Scu'a  A ipb*),  a bay 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Gallia  ( Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 1 ),  and 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  mouth  of  the  Herius 
[IIeriur]  and  the  Promontorium  G baeum.  D*An- 
ville  supposes  the  Vindana  to  be  the  bay  of  Morbi- 
han , at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  now  Vatmes.  Other  geographers  have  made 
other  guesses : the  bay  of  Douarnez , the  mouth  of 
tiie  Blaret,  and  others  still.  [G.  L.] 

VINDELEIA  (Ofa^S » Aria,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 53),  a 
town  of  the  Autrigones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  Virovesca  and  Deobriga.  (/tin.  Ant  p.  454.) 
Probably  Pancorbo.  [T.  H I).] 

VINDELUCLA  (Oviy&f\«la  or  BjkScAk  a),  the 
most  western  of  the  four  Danubiau  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  formed 
a distinct  province  by  itself,  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  after  Chrbt  it  was  united  with 
Rhaetia.  At  a still  later  period  the  two  countries 
were  again  separated,  and  Rhaetia  Proper  appears 
under  the  name  Rhaetia  Prima,  and  Vindelicia 
under  that  of  Rhaetia  Secundn.  We  have  here  to 
speak  only  of  the  biter  or  Vindelicia,  as  it  Appears 
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I in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Germania  Magna,  that  is,  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Vallum  Hadriani  or  Limes,  on  the 
west  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  south 
by  Rhaetia,  and  on  the  east  by  Noricum,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Oenua  (Znn). 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  Vindelicia  and 
Rhaetia  is  not  mentioned  anywhere,  but  was  in  all 
probability  formed  by  the  ridge  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alps.  Vindelicia  accordingly  embraced  the  north- 
eastern ports  of  Switzerland,  the  south-eastern  port 
of  Baden,  the  southern  part  of  Wurlcmherg  and 
Bavaria,  and  the  northern  part  of  Tirol  (Ptol.  ii. 
12.  § 1,  13.  § I,  viii.  7.  § 1 ; Seat.  Ruf.  8 ; Agm- 
them.  ii.  4.)  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  flat, 
and  only  its  southern  parts  are  traversed  by  off- 
shoots of  the  Rhaetian  Alps.  As  to  the  product*  of 
Vindelicia  in  ancient  times,  we  have  scarcely  any 
information,  though  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cassius 
(liv.  22)  that  its  inhabitants  carried  on  agriculture, 
and  by  other  authors  that  the  country  was  very 
fertile.  (Solin.  21  ; laid.  Orig.  L 4.)  The  chief 
rivers  of  Vindelicia  are  : the  Danube,  the  upper  part 
of  which  flowed  through  the  country,  and  farther 
down  formed  its  boundary.  All  the  others  are 
Alpine  rivers  and  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  such  as 
the  I la  lta  us,  Gustla,  Licus,  Virdo,  Isari  s, 
and  the  Oexus,  which  separated  Vindelicia  from 
Noricuin.  The  Lacua  Brigantinus  in  the  south- 
west also  belonged  to  Vindelicia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vindelicia,  the  Vindellci,  were 
a kindred  race  of  the  Rhaeti,  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  certainly  Celts,  not  Germans,  as  some 
have  supposed.  Their  name  contains  the  Celtic 
root  Visid,  which  also  occurs  in  several  other  Celtic 
names,  such  as  Vindobona,  Vindoiuagus,  Vindoois&a, 
and  others.  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  228,  foil. ; Die- 
fenbach,  Cellica , ii.  1.  p.  134,  foil.)  Others,  with- 
out assuming  that  the  Vindelidans  were  Germans, 
believe  that  their  name  is  connected  with  the  German 
Wenden.  and  that  it  was  used  as  a general  desig- 
nation for  nations  or  tribes  that  were  not  Germans, 
whence  the  modem  Wend  and  also  the  name  of  the 
Vandali  or  Vlndili.  (Comp.  Horat.  Carm.  iv.  4. 18; 
Strab.  iv.  pp.  193,  207,  vii.  pp.  293,  313;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  17,  /list  iii.  5 ; Suet.  Aug.  21 ; Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  39 ; Plin.  iii.  24.)  After  their  subjugation  by 
Tiberius,  many  of  them  were  transplanted  into  other 
countries.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  207  ; Dion  Cass.  liv.  22.) 
The  principal  tribes  into  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Vindelici  were  divided, 
were:  the  Brioantii,  Runicatak,  Lkuxi,  Cox- 
buantak,  Bknlauni,  Brkuxi,  and  Licatii.  Their 
more  important  towns  were  : Augusta  Vindelicorum, 
their  capital,  lieginum,  Arbor  Felix,  Brigantium, 
VemaniA,  Caxnpodunum,  Abodiacum,  Abusina,  Quin- 
tiana  Castra,  Batava  Castra,  Yal latum,  lainisca, 
Pons  Oeni,  and  a few  others,  which  are  treated  of  in 
separate  articles.  (Comp.  Rayser,  Dtr  OUrdonau- 
kreit  Bagems  unter  den  Rbmern,  Augsburg.  1830  ; 
J.  Becker,  Drusus  und  die  Vindelicier , in  Sclineide- 
win’s  PhUologtu , v.  p.  119,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

VINDENAE,  a place  in  Upper  Moesia.  on  the  road 
from  Nnissus  to  Seodra.  (Tab.  Pent.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
VI'NDERIS  (Ouiy&ipiot  lrorapov  Zk€o\(U,  Ptol. 
ii.  2.  § 8),  a little  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hibernia, 
perhaps  that  which  falls  into  Strangford  Bag  ; but 
Camden  (p.  1403)  places  it  more  to  the  N.  near 
Carr ick/er gut.  [T.  H.  D.J 

VINDILI.  [Vandali.] 

VINDILIS  INSULA,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
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Gallia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  after  Ux- 
antis  and  Sina  or  Sena.  Middle  are  documents 
prove  that  the  island  of  B*ll*.-tle  was  once  named  Gue- 
del.  and  thw  is  the  name  Vindilia,  the  interchange 
of  Gu  or  G and  W or  V being  common,  f Varix- 
CUM.]  Though  this  is  the  only  evidence,  it  is  suffi- 
cient, for  the  names  agree,  and  Belle-lie  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Itin.,  when  smaller 
islands  along  the  coast  are  mentioned.  [G.L.] 

VINDIXUM.  [Suixdixum.] 

VIXDIUS  MONS  (O Ci*-8ior  Spot,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§ 28),  a chain  of  mountains  in  Ilimlostdn,  extending 
NE.  and  SW.  nearly,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Namadus  (now  Serbudda),  in  lat.  21°,  long.  117° 
30'.  They  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vindhya 
Ms.,  and  form  the  principal  watershed  of  the  Xer- 
budda  and  Tapti,  which  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
a little  to  the  N.  of  Bombay,  and  of  the  Soane  and  An- 
dornati,  which  are  great  tributaries  of  the  Ganges.  [V.] 

VI'NDIUS  or  VINNIUS  (O vt  bior  Spot,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 21),  a mountain  in  Hiapania  Tarraconensia, 
which  ran  in  a W.  direction  from  the  Saltus  Vas- 
conum  and  formed  the  lioundary  between  the  Can- 
tabri  and  the  Astures.  It  formed,  therefore,  the 

W.  portion  of  the  Cantabrian  chain.  The  Iberus 

had  its  source  in  it.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDOBALA,  a station  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in 
Britain,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Cohors  i.  Frixa- 
gorum.  Camden  (p.  1090)  identifies  it  with  Walls- 
End ; whilst  Horsley  (p.  105)  and  others  take  it  to 
be  Rutchester.  {Sot  Imp. ; Geo.  Rav.  v.  31.) 
[Vallum  Romaxum.]  [T.  H.D.] 

VINDOBO'NAor  VENDOBONA  (O dti'&ftwra:  \ 
Vienna),  a town  on  the  Danube  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
was  originally  a Celtic  place,  but  afterwards  became 
a Roman  muuicipium,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions. 
(Gruter,  Inscript,  p.  4.)  This  town,  which  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 3)  for  some  time  bore 
the  name  of  Juliobona  ('louAnffora),  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mons  Cetius,  on  the  road  running 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  became  one  of  the  most  important  military 
stations  on  the  Danube ; for  after  the  decay  of  Car- 
nuntum  it  was  not  only  the  station  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  Danubian  fleet,  but  also  of  the  Legio 

X.  Gemina.  (It  Ant  pp.  233,  248,  261,  266  ; Tab. 
Pent. ; A urol.  Viet,  de  Cues.  16  ; Agathem.  ii.  4 ; 
Jornand.  Get.  50,  where  it  is  called  Vindomina.) 
Vindobona  suffered  severely  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns  under  Attila,  yet  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  place,  especially  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Longobards.  (Jornand.  /.  c.)  It  is  well  known 
that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  died  at  Vindobona. 
(Aurel.  Viet,  de  Coes.  16,  Epit  18;  comp.  Fischer, 
Brevis  Solitia  Urbis  Vindobonae , Vindobona e,  1767; 
Von  Hormayr,  Geschichte  Wiens,  i.  p.  43,  full. ; 
Muchar,  A’orihwi,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

VINDOGLA  DIA,  a place  in  Britannia  Romana, 
probably  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgao  on  the  rood  from 
Venta  Belgarum  to  I sea  Dumnoniorum.  (Itin.  Ani. 
pp.  483,  486.)  The  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31)  calls  it  Bin- 
dogladia.  Some  place  it  at  Peutritlge,  near  Old 
Sarum , where  are  remains  of  Roman  fortifications. 
Camden,  however  (p.  61 ),  identifies  it  witli  Winbum, 
and  Horsley  (p.  472)  with  Cr auburn.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDOLANA,  a station  on  Hadrian's  boundary 
wall  in  Britain,  where  the  Cohors  iv.  Gallorurn  lay 
in  garrison.  (Sot  Imp.)  By  the  Geo.  Rav.  (v.  31) 
it  is  called  Vindolanda.  Camden  (p.  1037)  identifies 
it  with  Old  Winchester , Horsley  (p.  89,  &c.)  with 
Little  Chesters.  [Vallum  Romaxum]  [T.H.D.] 
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VIXDOMAGUS  (Ovivbipayos),  in  Gallia  Narho. 
nensis,  one  of  the  two  cities  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10. 
§ 10)  assigns  to  the  Volcae  Arveomici.  There  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  position  of  Vindomagux, 
except  the  fact  that  there  is  a town  Vigan,  where 
some  remains  have  been  fonnd.  Le  Vigan  is  NW. 
of  Sismes,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  the  CV- 
venues.  [G.  L.] 

V1NDOMIS  or  VINDOMUM,  a place  belonging 
probably  to  the  Belgae  in  Britannia  Romana  on  the 
road  from  Venta  Belgarum  to  Calleva.  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  483,  486.)  Horsley  (p.  459)  identities  it  with 
Famham  ; others  have  sought  it  at  E.  Sherborne, 
and  at  Whitchurch.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDOMORA,  a town  of  the  Brigantes  in  the 
N.  part  of  Britannia  Romana.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  464.) 
It  is  commonly  identified  with  Ebchester  at  the 
NW.  boundary  of  Durham  (Horsley,  p.  398),  where 
there  are  remains  of  a fort,  and  where  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered.  (Cf.  Camden,  p.  1086; 
Philos.  Trans.  No.  278.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDONISSA,  in  Gallia,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Uist.  iv.  61,  70).  It  was  the  station  of  the  twenty* 
first  legion,  a.  D.  71,  which  entered  Rhaetia  from 
Vindonissa.  The  place  is  Windisch,  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Aargau,  near  the  junction  of  the  Aar, 
Reuss,  and  Limmath.  Vindonissa  was  once  a large 
place,  and  many  Roman  remains  and  coins  have  been 
found  there.  In  the  Bdrlisgrube  there  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  on  the  road  from  Brauneck- 
berg  to  KonigtfeUlen  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
The  name  of  the  xxi.  Legion  has  been  discovered  in 
inscriptions  found  at  Windisch.  Near  Windisch  Is 
the  former  convent  and  monastery  of  Kdnigs/elden, 
where  some  of  the  members  of  the  Hahsburg  family 
are  buried.  Several  Roman  roads  help  to  fix  the 
position  of  Vindonissa.  The  Table  places  it  at 
tho  distance  of  xxii.  from  Augusta  Rauraconim 
(Augst)  [Augusta  Rauracokum]  ; and  another 
road  went  from  Vindonissa  past  Vitodurum  [Vito- 
durum]  to  Arbor  Felix  in  Rhaetia.  Vindonissa  is 
named  Vindo  in  a Panegyric  of  Constantine  by  Eu- 
menius,  and  Cast  rum  Vindonissense  in  Maxima  Se- 
quanorum  in  the  Notit ia  of  the  Gallic  Provinces. 
When  Christianity  was  established  in  these  parts, 
Vindonissa  was  the  see  of  the  first  bishopric,  which 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Constant.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  ceutnries  Vandals  and  Alemanni 
damaged  the  town.  The  Huns  afterwards  ravaged 
Vindonissa,  and  Childebert  king  of  the  Franks  de- 
stroyed it  in  the  sixth  century.  (D’Anville,  Sotiee, 
(fc. ; Emesti,  Note  on  Tacit  Hist  iv.  70 ; Neige- 
baur,  Seuesles  Gemalde  der  Schxcciz.)  [G.  L.] 
VINIOLAE,  a place  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensia,  between  Acatucci  and  Men  tea  a B ostia. 
^Itin.  Ant.  p.  402.)  Variously  identified  with  Hino- 
jares  ar.d  as  a place  on  the  river  Burosa.  [T.  H.  D.  1 
VINNIUS.  [Vucoiua.] 

VINO' VI A (in  Ptol.  Omwoulov,  ii.  3.  § 16),  a 
town  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romana.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  465.)  Now  Binchester 
near  Bishop  AucklatuI , with  remains  of  Roman 
walls  and  other  antiquities.  (Camden,  p.945.)  In 
the  Sot  Imp.  and  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31)  it  is 
called  Yinonia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VI'NTIUM  (Ov/rrior:  Vence),  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenais,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nerusii.  [Neru- 
sii.]  Inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Vence  with 
the  words  CIV  IT.  vixt.  ; and  in  tho  Notilia  of  the 
Gallic  Provinces  it  is  placed  in  the  Alpes  Mari- 
timae  under  the  name  of  Civitas  Vintiensium  or 
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Venclcnsium.  Voice  in  in  tlie  dcpaitment  of  Far, 
near  the  river  For.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  (f  c.)  [G.  L.] 
V'l'NZELA  (Oilfi'feAa),  a town  of  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Teclosages.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 8.)  A se- 
cond town  of  the  tame  name  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(v.  5.  § 8)  in  the  south-east  of  Pisidia.  [L.  S.] 
VIOLVASCENSIS  PAGUS.  [Martiaijs.] 
VIPITEKUlf,  a town  in  Rhaetia  belonging  to 
the  Venoate*.  situated  between  Veldidena  and  Tri- 
dent um.  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  275,  280.)  Some  place 
it  in  the  Ober-Wipthal ; others  identify  it  with 
Std'zing  on  the  Eisach , at  the  foot  of  the  Bren- 
ner. [T.  H.  I).] 

VIPOSCIANA,  a place  in  Mauretania  Tingitana, 
on  the  mad  from  TocolosuU  to  Tingis.  (I tin.  Ant. 
p.  23.)  Manncrt  (x.  pt.  ii.  p.  487)  supposes  that 
it  is  the  place  called  Prisciana  by  Mela  (iii.  10. 
sub  fin.),  and  Uruntium  or  Tluntidra  by  Ptolemy 
(iv.  1.  § 14).  The  same  author  identifies  it  with 
J /ergo,  whilst  Lapie  takes  it  to  be  Soe-el-Arba,  and 
Gniberg  di  Hcmso,  Dar-eUHhamara.  [T.  H.  D.J 
VIRACEI.LUM  (Btpd*«AAov,  Ptol.),  a town  of 
Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 47), 
who  pi  ares  it  among  the  inland  towns  in  the  NW. 
comer  of  that  country.  It  i8  supposed  by  Cluveriua 
to  be  represented  by  Verrucola  nr  Verrucchia  in  the 
mountains  between  the  Serchio  and  the  Mayra 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  75),  but  the  identification  is  very 
doubtful.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIRDO  (the  WertacK),  a small  river  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Licatii  in  Vindclicia,  a tributary  of  the 
Liras,  which  it  joins  a little  below  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum.  (Paul.  Diac.  Ixingob.  ii.  13  ; Vcnnnt. 
Fort.  Vita  S.  Mart.  iv.  646,  where  it  is  less  cor- 
rectly called  Vindo  or  Vinda).  [L.  S.] 

VIIIGULAE.  [Bkroui.k,  Vol.  I.  p.  393.  a.J 
VIRIBALLUM.  [Corsica,  Vol.  I.  p.  691,  a.] 
VIRITIUM  (Odipfriov),  a place  in  northern  Ger- 
many, mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 27), 
was  pnbnbly  in  the  territory  of  the  Sidini,  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  town  of  Wrietzen  on  the  Oder. 
(Wilhelm,  Germanien , p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

VIROCO  XIUM  (OinpottSviov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 19), 
n town  of  the  Comavii  in  Britannia  Romans,  on  the 
r<wul  from  Devu  to  Londinium,  with  a by-road  from 
Maridunum.  ( I tin.  Ant.  pp.  482,  484.)  It  is  the 
town  called  Urioconinm  in  another  route  of  the 
Itinerary  (p.  4G9).  Now  Wroxeter,  with  ruins 
and  antiquities.  (Camden,  p.  652.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIKODUXUM.  [Vkrodujiknses.] 
VIHOMAGUS.  [Bromaous.] 

VIK0S1DUM  (Not.  Imp),  a fort  or  castle  at  the 
N.  boundary  of  Britannia  Romano  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Rrigantes,  the  station  of  the  Cohors  vi. 
Nerviorum.  Can iden(p.  1022)  places  it  near  IForwit 
Cumberland ; whilst  others  wek  it  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Sol  ten  y F rith , and  at  Preston.  [T.  H.  D.l 
V1RUVESC A (OvipootoKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 53),  a 
town  of  the  Autrigones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensix, 
on  the  road  from  Potnpelo  to  Asturica  (/tin.  Ant. 
pp.  394, 450, 454 ; Plin.  ii.  3.  s.  4).  It  is  the  modem 
Brivicsca.  (Cf.  Flores,  Esp.  Sngr.  xxiv.  p.  10, 
xxvii.  p.  13.)  Coins  in  Sestini  (p.  21 1).  [T.H.D.] 

VIROVIACUM,  in  Gallia,in  the  Table, Virovinum, 
is  placed  on  a route  from  Castellum  ( Cassel)  to  Tuma- 
cuin  (Toumay).  The  Antonine  Itinerary  fixes  it  xvl 
from  each  place.  The  distances  in  the  Table  do  not 
agree;  but  the  site  is  certain.  It  is  Wertcic  or 
Vertcick , a large  village  on  the  Lys,  3 leagues  from 
l.iile  in  the  French  department  of  Nord.  In  1514 
a medal  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  dug  up  at  RVrictc, 
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and  some  time  afterwards  other  medals  of  the  time 
of  the  Antonini.  There  is  a tradition  also  of  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  having  been  seen  here, 
and  a fragment  of  a statue  (Bast,  Recueil  (f  A nti- 
quites  Romaines  et  Gauloises  trouvies  dans  la 
Flandre  proprement  dite,  Gand,  1804.)  [G.  L.] 

VIRUEDRUM  (Otiipove&povp  tutpoy,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
§ 5),  a promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia 
Barbara,  and  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island.  It 
is  apparently  the  present  Dungsby  Head.  (Camden, 
p.  1280.)  [T.H.D.] 

VIRUXI.  [Varisi.] 

VIRU'NUM  (O vlpovrov).  1.  One  of  the  most 

important  towns  in  the  interior  of  Noricum,  south  of 
Noreia,  and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Lauriacum. 
(Plin.  iii.  27  ; Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 3 ; Steph.  Byx.  s.  r. 
B/povvos  ; Suid.  I.  v.  Brjpouyioy;  Zt.  Ant.  p.  276; 
Tab.  Peut.,  where  it  is  called  Varanuui.)  But  not- 
withstanding its  importance,  which  is  attested  by  its 
widely  scattered  remains  about  the  village  of  J/<i- 
riasaal  near  Klagcttfurt , no  details  about  it  are 
known,  except,  from  inscriptions,  the  fact  that  it  was 
a Roman  colony,  with  the  surname  of  Claudia. 
(Gruter,  Znscript.  p.  569;  Orelli,  Znscript.  no.  1317, 
5074 ; comp.  Muchar,  Norikum,  vol.  i.  p.  271.) 

2.  A town  in  the  country  of  the  Sidini  in  Ger- 
mania, of  unknown  site,  and  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 27).  (L.  S.] 

VIRUS  (O dpou  Bc6o\al,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 3),  a river 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  HUpania  Tarra- 
conensis.  Variously  identified  with  the  /.and rove 
and  the  AUones.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VISBU'RGII  (ObnrSovpytot),  a tribe  in  the  south- 
east of  Gcmmny,  about  the  sources  of  the  Vistula, 
and  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 21)  near  the 
Quadi,  in  the  district  to  which  Tacitus  (Germ. 
43)  assigns  the  Gothini.  [L.  S.] 

VISO'NTIUM  (O viaimoy,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 54),  a 
town  of  the  Pelcndonea  in  llispania  TamuNroeiuiis, 
perhaps  Vinneza  or  Binoesca.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VISPI  (OdioTrof),  a tribe  in  the  south-west  of 
Germany,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1 . § 
10);  nothing  certain  can  be  said  as  to  the  precise 
district  they  inhabited.  [L.  S.1 

VTSTULA,  VISTILLUS  (OdnrroiAo,  Otfur- 
TouAas : Vistula  or  Weic/tsel),  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Germany,  separating,  according  to  Ptolemy 
(viii.  10.  § 2 ; comp.  ii.  11.  § 4,  iii.  5.  § 5),  Ger- 
many from  Sarmatia,  while  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  4), 
who  calls  the  river  Visula,  describes  it  as  forming 
the  boundary  between  Scythia  and  Sarmatia.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  either  Greeks  or  Romans 
should  have  possessed  much  information  about  this 
distant  river.  Ptolemy  says  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  discharged  itself  into  tho 
Sannatian  ocean  (the  Baltic ),  and  Marcianus  (p.  53) 
ascribes  to  it  a course  of  from  1850  to  2000  stadia 
in  length.  This  is  all  the  information  to  be  gathered 
from  the  ancient  authors.  (Comp.  Plin.  iv.  27.  s.  28; 
Solin.  20  ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  4 ; Amin.  Marc.  xxii.  8, 
where  it  is  called  Ilisula  ; Jornand.  Get.  3.)  Jor- 
nandes  in  two  passages  (Get.  5 and  17)  speaks  of  a 
river  Viscla,  which  some  geographers  regard  as 
identical  with  the  modern  Wisloka,  a tributary  of 
the  Vistula,  but  it  is  probably  no  other  than  the 
Vistula  itself,  whose  modern  German  name  Weichsel 
seems  to  be  formed  from  Viscla.  [L.  S.] 

VISURGIS  ( Odl'Tovpyit , B’nrot/pyis,  Oilaoup- 
yot , or  Oiinroobpytos  : IVeser),  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  in  north-western  Germany,  which  was  tole- 
rably well  known  to  the  Romans,  since  during  their 
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ware  in  Germany  they  often  advanced  as  far  as  its 
banks,  and  at  one  time  even  crossed  it;  bat  they 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  its  southern 
course,  and  with  its  real  origin ; for  it  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Werra  and  the  Fulda,  while 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 1)  imagined  that  it  had  its 
sources  in  Mons  Melibocus.  Marcianos  (p.  51) 
states  that  its  length  amounted  to  from  1600  to 
1780  stadia.  The  Visurgis  flowed  into  the  German 
Ocean  in  the  country  of  the  Chauci.  (Comp.  Pomp. 
Mela,  iii.  4;  Plin.  iv.  27  ; Tac.  Atm.  i.  70,  ii.  9 ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  105  ; Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxiii.  243; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  291;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  33,  lv.  1,  2.  8, 
M-  I*)  [L. 

VITE'LLIA  (BersAAfo,  Steph.  B.:  Eih.  BitcA- 
Niros,  Vitelliensis),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
which  was,  however,  apparently  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Aequi,  or  at  least  on  their  imme- 
diate frontiers,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  it  was  properly  a Latin  or  an  Aequian 
town.  But  the  circumstance  that  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
given  by  Dionysius  (v.  61)  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  latter  supposition.  Its  name  is  first  mentioned 
by  Livy  (ii.  39)  in  the  account  of  the  celebrated 
campaign  of  Coriolanus,  whom  he  represents  as 
taking  Vitellia  at  the  same  time  as  Corbio,  La- 
bicum,  and  Pedum:  but  in  the  more  detailed  nar- 
ratives of  the  same  campaign  by  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch,  no  notice  is  found  of  Vitellia.  The  name 
is  again  mentioned  by  Livy  in  b.c.  393,  when  the 
city  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Aequi,  who  surprised 
it  by  a night  attack  (Liv.  v.  29.)  He  there  calls 
it  “ Coloniam  Romanam,”  and  says  it  had  been 
settled  by  them  in  the  territory  of  the  Aequi;  but 
we  have  no  previous  account  of  this  circumstance; 
nor  is  there  any  statement  of  its  recovery  by  the 
Romans.  A tradition  preserved  to  us  by  Suetonius 
recorded  that  the  Roman  colony  was  at  one  time 
entrusted  to  the  sole  charge  of  the  family  of  the 
Vitellii  for  its  defence  (Suet.  VitelL  1);  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a mere  family 
legend.  All  trace  of  Vitellia,  as  well  as  Tolerium 
and  other  towns  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  dis- 
appears after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  the  only 
subsequent  mention  of  the  name  occurs  in  the  list 
given  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  of  the  cities  of  Latium 
which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct.  The  site 
is  wholly  uncertain,  though  it  seems  probable  that 
it  may  be  placed  in  the  same  part  of  Latium  as 
Tolerium,  Bola,  Labicum,  and  other  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Aequian  territory.  It  has  been 
placed  by  Gel]  at  Val  montone,  a place  which  in  all 
probability  occupies  an  ancient  site,  and  this  would 
do  very  well  for  Vitellia,  but  that  it  is  equally 
suitable  for  Tolerium,  which  must  be  placed  some- 
where in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  is  accord- 
ingly fixed  by  Nibby  at  Valmontonc  [Tolkrium.] 
The  latter  writer  would  transfer  Vitellia  to  Civitella 
(called  also  Civitella  d Olevano),  situated  in  the 
mountains  between  Olevano  and  Snbiaco ; but  this 
seems  decidedly  too  far  distent  from  the  other  cities 
with  which  Vitellia  is  connected.  It  would  be  much 
more  plausible  to  place  Vitellia  at  Valmontone  and 
Tolerium  at  Lugnano , about  3 miles  NW.  of  it, 
but  that  Lugnano  again  would  suit  very  well  for 
the  site  of  Bola,  which  we  are  at  a loss  to  fix 
elsewhere  [Bola].  The  fact  is  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  position  of  these  cities,  which  dis- 
appeared in  such  early  times,  and  of  which  no  re- 
cord is  preserved  by  inscriptions  or  other  ancient  tnonu- 
VOL.  IL 
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menta,  must  remain  in  great  measure  conjectural. 
(Gell.  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  436;  Nibby,  DintArui,  vol.  i» 
p.  467,  vol.  iii.  p.  370.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

VITIA  (Oorrfa,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  531: 
Eth.  OUnot),  a small  district  in  Media  Atro^ 
patene,  noticed  by  Strabo  in  his  account  of  that 
province.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  north- 
ern pert  near  the  tribes  of  the  Dribycea  aud 
Amardi.  ry  q 

vrris  runs].  L J 

VITODURUM  or  VITUDURUM,  in  Gallia,  ia 
mentioned  in  an  inscription,  in  which  it  Is  said  that 
the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  “ mu  rum 
Yitoduren&em  a solo  insteuraverunt."  The  Antonine 
Itin.  places  it  between  Vindonissa  ( Wind  itch)  and 
Fines  {P/m)  [Fines,  No.  15.]  At  Winterthur  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Zurich  there  is  in  the  town 
library  a collection  of  Roman  coins  and  cut  stones, 
most  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hoed  of  the  town  and  in  the  adjacent  village  of 
Oberwmterthur,  which  is  the  site  of  Vitodurum. 
(D’Anville,  Notice,  4c.)  [G.  L.l 

V1TRICIUM  {Vcrrcz),  a town  or  village  of  the 
Salassi,  on  the  high  road  leading  from  E pored  ia 
( Ivrta ),  to  Augusta  Praetoria  {Aosta).  It  is 
known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  25 
miles  from  Auguste,  and  21  from  Eporedia  {ltin. 
Ant.  pp.  345,  347,  351),  but  ia  undoubtedly  iden- 
tical with  Verrez,  a large  village  in  the  Void  Aosta, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  ChalUmt.  [E.  H.  B.] 
V1VANTAVARIUM  {OdSatnavapiov,  Ptol.  iii. 
5.  § 30),  a place  in  European  Sarmatia,  between  the 
rivers  Axiaces  and  Tyras.  [T.  H.  D.l 

VIVISCI,  VIBISCI.  [Bituiuoes  Vivisci.] 

VI VISC  US,  in  Gallia.  In  the  Antonine  Itin.  the 
name  is  Bibiscus.  The  place  is  Vevag,  or  near  it, 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Waadt  or  Vaud.  See  tins 
article  Pknnelocus.  [G.  L.l 

ULCAEI  LACUS  (Oi)A Kala  ?Atj),  a succession 
of  lakes  and  swampe  in  Pannonia,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Dravus  and  Savus.  (Dion  Cass.  lv.  32.)  They 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Palus  Hiulca  mentioned 
by  Aurelius  Victor  (Epit,  41)  as  being  near  Cibalae 
in  Pannonia.  (Comp.  Zosim.  ii.  18.)  Those  lakes 
now  bear  the  name  of  Laxincze.  [L.  S.] 

ULCI'SIA  CASTRA,  a fort  in  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  running  along  the  right  bauk  of  the  Danubius 
from  Aquincum  to  Bregetio  {It,  Ant.  p.  269),  ia 
now  called  Szent  Endre.  [L.  S.] 

ULIA  {OitKla,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141),  a town  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  on  a hill,  on  the  rood  from  Gades  to 
Corduba.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  412.)  It  was  a Roman 
municipium,  with  the  surname  of  Fidentia,  and  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  of  Corduba  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4;  Hirt.  B.  U.  3, 4,  B.  Alex.  61 ; Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
31.)  From  inscriptions  it  appears  to  be  the  present 
Monte  Mayor , where  there  are  ruins.  (Cf.  Morales, 

A nt  p.  5 ; Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  x.  p.  1 50,  xii.  p.  5 ; 
coins  in  Florez,  Med.  ii.  p.  620,  iii.  p.  130;  Mion- 
net,  i.  p.  27,  SuppL  i.  p.  47.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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ULIARUS  INSULA  (Elk.  Olarionensis,  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris),  ia  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Aqui- 
tanicus  Sinus  (iv.  19).  It  ia  the  lie  <TOUron} 
which  belongs  to  the  department  of  Charente  Infe- 
rieure And  ia  separated  from  tlie  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strait  [G.  L.] 

ULIZIBERA  (OvKi^lSrjpo^  or  OuAift&^a,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 37),  the  Ulusubritannm  of  Pliny  (v.  4.  s. 
4),  a town  of  Byzacium  in  Africa  Proper,  S.  of  Ha- 
drumetum.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ULLA  (called  by  Ptolemy  OWa,  iL  6.  § 2),  a 
river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Uispania  Tarraconenais, 
which  enters  the  sea  between  the  Minius  and  the 
promontory  of  Nerium.  (Mela,  iii.  1.)  It  ia  still 
called  Ulla.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ULMANETES.  [Silvanectes.] 

ULMI  or  ULMUS,  a place  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries  as  situated  in  the  interior  of  Lower 
Pannonia  on  the  road  leading  from  Siccia  to  Cibalae 
and  Sirmium  (It.  AnL  pp.  131,  232,  261,  267  ; 
It.  Uierot.  p.  563  ; Tab.  PeuL)  ; but  its  exact  site 
ia  uncertain.  [L.  S.1 

ULMUS,  a place  in  Upper  Moesia,  between  Ns* 
isaus  and  Itemesiana.  (I tin.  llieroa.  p.  566.)  Ac- 
cording to  Lapie  near  Pnuilitz.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ULPIA'NUM.  1.  (OuA*w<k,  Ptol  iii.  9.  § 6), 
called  also  Ulpiana  (OuAwtaed,  Hierocl.  p.  656),  a 
town  of  Upper  Moesia  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Ml. 
Scomius.  It  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by  Justinian, 
whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Justiniana  Secunda. 
(Procop.  de  Aed . iv.  1,  Goth.  iv.  25.)  It  is  com- 
monly identified  with  the  present  Giuttendil;  but 
Leake  (Northern  Greece , iii.  p.  475)  takes  that 
town  to  represent  the  ancient  Pantalia  or  Pautalia 
In  Thrace. 

2.  A place  in  Dacia,  apparently  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Klautenburg.  (Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 7.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
ULTERIOR  PORTUS.  [Itius  Portus.] 
ULUBRAE  (Eth.  Ulubrensis),  a small  town  of 
Latium  on  the  borders  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  dominion,  but  is  noticed  repeat- 
edly by  Latin  writers  of  the  best  period,  though 
always  as  a poor  and  decayed  town,  a condition  which 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  its  marshy  and  un- 
healthy position.  Hence  Cicero  jestingly  terms  its 
citizens  little  frogs  (ranunculi,  Ep.  ad Fam.ru.  18), 
and  both  Horace  and  Juvenal  select  it  as  an  almost 
proverbial  example  of  a deserted  and  melancholy 
place.  (Hor.  Ep.  I 1 1.  30  ; Juv.  x.  101.)  Still  it 
api>ear8  from  the  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  it 
still  retained  the  rank  of  a municipal  town,  and  had 
its  own  local  magistrates  ; and  in  accordance  with 
this,  we  find  the  Ulubrenscs  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  First  Region.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The  same  thing  is  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions (Orell.  Inter.  121—123),  and  the  discovery  of 
these  at  the  place  now  called  Cistema,  about  eight 
miles  from  VtUetri,  and  35  from  Rome,  immediately 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  Ulubrae  was  situated  somewhere  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But  the  village  of  Cis- 
terna  (called  in  the  middle  ages  Cistema  Neronis), 
does  not  appear  to  occupy  an  ancient  site,  and  the 
exact  position  of  Ulubrae  is  still  undetermined. 
(Nibby,  Dintomi di  Roma , vol.  i.  p.  463.)  [E.H.B.] 
UMBENNUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Batiana  [Batiana] 
and  Valentia  (PoZence).  [G.  L.] 

UMBRAE,  one  of  many  tribes  placed  by  Pliny 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  adjoining,  perhaps 
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within,  the  larger  district  of  Pattalcne  (vi.  20. 
s.  23).  [V.] 

UMBRANICI,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
who  had  the  Jus  Latii.  (Plin.  iii.  4.)  There  is 
no  further  notice  of  these  people  who  had  this  political 
privilege,  except  the  occurrence  of  tbe  name  Um- 
branira  or  Umbranicia  in  the  Table.  [G.  L.] 
UMBRIA  (v  'Op Spucfj : Eth.  Umber,  Umbri,  ’Op- 
€pin6$),  was  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Central 
Italy,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Etruria,  and  extending 
from  the  valley  of  tbe  Tiber  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic. The  name  was,  however,  at  different  periods 
applied  within  very  different  limits.  Umbria,  properly 
so  called,  may  be  considered  as  extending  only  from 
the  Tiber,  which  formed  its  W.  limit  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  course,  and  separated  Umbria  from 
Etrnria,  to  the  great  central  range  of  the  Apennines 
from  tbe  sources  of  the  Tiber  in  the  N.  to  tbe  Monti 
della  Sibilla  in  the  S.  But  on  the  other  side 
of  this  range,  sloping  down  to  the  Adriatic,  was  an 
extensive  and  fertile  district  extending  from  tbe 
frontiers  of  Picenuin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arimi- 
nntn,  which  had  probably  been  at  one  time  also  oc- 
cupied by  the  Umbrians,  but,  before  it  appears  in 
Roman  history,  had  been  conquered  by  the  Gaulish 
tribe  of  the  Senones.  Hence,  after  the  expulsion  of 
these  invaders,  it  became  known  to  the  Romans  as 
“ Gallicus  ager,"  and  is  always  so  termed  by  histo- 
rians in  reference  to  the  earlier  period  of  Roman 
history.  (Liv.  xxiiL  14,  xxxix.  44  ; Cic.  Brut.  14, 
Ac.)  On  the  division  of  Italy  into  regions  by 
Augustus,  this  district  was  again  united  with 
Umbria,  both  being  included  in  the  Sixth  Region. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  But  even  Pliny, in  describing 
this  union,  distinguishes  the  11  ager  Gallicos  " from 
Utnbria  Proper  (“  Jungitur  his  sexta  regio  Umbriam 
oymplexa  agrumque  GaUicum  circa  Ariminum,"  76.) : 
it  is  evident  therefore  that  the  name  of  Umbria  did 
not  at  that  time  in  common  usage  include  the  terri- 
tory on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  In  like  manner 
Ptolemy  designates  the  coast  from  Ancona  to  Arimi- 
num (termed  by  Pliny  tbe  “ Gallica  ora  ”)  as  “ the 
land  of  the  Senones"  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22),  a term 
which  had  certainly  become  inappropriate  long  before 
his  time.  It  was  according  to  Pliny  (7  c.)  this  por- 
tion of  the  Gaulish  territory  which  was  properly 
designated  as  Gallia  Togata,  a name  afterwards 
extended  and  applied  to  the  whole  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  (Hirt.  B.  G.  viii.  24;  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  9,  Ac.) 
It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a late  period  that  the  name 
of  Umbria  came  into  general  use  as  including  the 
whole  of  the  Sixth  Region  of  Augustus,  or  the  land 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Adriatic. 

Umbria,  in  this  more  extended  sense  of  tbe  name, 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Tiber,  from  a point 
near  its  source  to  a little  below  Ocriculum,  which 
was  the  most  southern  city  included  within  the 
province.  Thence  the  E.  frontier  ascended  the 
valley  of  the  Nar,  which  separated  Umbria  from  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  almost  to  the  sources  of  that 
river  in  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
Thence  it  followed  a line  nearly  parallel  with  tbe 
main  ridge  of  those  mountains,  but  somewhat 
farther  to  the  E.  (ns  Camerinum,  Matilica,  and  other 
towns  situated  on  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  were 
included  in  Umbria),  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Aesis  (Esino),  and  then  descended  that  river  to  its 
mouth.  We  know  tbat  on  tho  coast  the  Ae^ 
was  tbe  recognised  boundary  between  Umbria  and 
Picenuin  on  the  S.,  as  tbe  little  river  Rubicon  was 
between  Umbria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  N. 
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From  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream  the  frontier  must 
have  followed  an  irregular  line  extending  to  the  cen- 
tral range  of  the  Apcuninea,  so  as  to  include  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Sapis  and  Bedes  is;  thence  it  rejoined 
the  line  already  traced  from  the  sources  of  the  Tiber. 
• All  ancient  authors  agree  in  representing  the  Um- 
brians as  the  most  ancient  people  of  Italy  (Plin. 
iii.  14.  8.  19;  Flor.  L 17;  Dionys.  i.  19),  and  the 
traditions  generally  received  described  them  as  ori- 
ginally spread  over  a much  more  extensive  region 
than  that  which  ultimately  retained  their  name,  and 
occupying  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea,  including 
the  territories  subsequently  wrested  from  them  by 
ti>e  Etruscans.  That  people,  indeed,  was  repre- 
sented as  gaining  possession  of  its  new  settlements 
step  by  step,  and  as  having  taken  not  less  than  300 
towns  from  the  Umbrians.  (Plin.  L c.)  This  num- 
ber is  doubtless  fabulous,  but  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason  for  regarding  the  fact  of  the  conquest  as  his- 
torical. Herodotus,  in  relating  the  Lydian  tradition 
concerning  the  emigration  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  repre- 
sents the  land  as  occupied,  at  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival, by  tbe  Umbrians.  (Herod,  i.  94.)  The  tra- 
ditions reported  by  Dionysius  concerning  the  settle- 
ments of  the  *Pelasgians  in  Italy,  all  point  to  tbe 
same  result,  and  represent  the  Umbrians  as  extending 
at  one  period  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spiua  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  the  mouths  of  tbe  Padus.  (Dionys. 
i.  16—20.)  In  accordance  with  this  we  learn  in- 
cidentally from  Pliny  that  Bntrium,  a town  not  far 
from  Ravenna,  was  of  Umbrian  origin.  (Plin.  iii. 
15.  s.  20.)  The  name  of  the  river  Umbro  (On»- 
brone),  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  was  also  in  all  pro- 
bability a relic  of  tbeir  dominion  in  that  part  of 
Italy.  On  the  whole  we  may  fairly  assume  os  a 
historical  fact,  the  existence  of  the  Umbrians  at  a 
very  early  period  as  a great  and  powerful  nation  in 
the  northern  half  of  Central  Italy,  whose  dominion 
extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  comprised  the  fertile 
districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as 
tbe  mountains  themselves.  According  to  Zenodotus 
of  Troezen  (ap.  Dionys.  ii.  49),  the  powerful  race  of 
the  Sabines  itself  was  only  a branch  or  oflkhoot 
of  the  Umbrians ; and  this  statement  is  to  a great 
extent  confirmed  by  tbe  result  of  recent  philolo- 
gical researches.  [Saulni.] 

If  the  Umbrians  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
tbe  meet  ancient  of  the  races  established  in  Italy, 
the  qnestion  as  to  their  ethnological  affinities  be- 
comes of  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  one  which  we  can  answer  but  very  im- 
perfectly. The  ancient  authorities  upon  this  point 
are  of  little  value.  Most  writers,  indeed,  content 
themselves  with  stating  that  they  were  the  most 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  and  apparently  consider  them 
as  Aborigines.  This  was  distinctly  stated  by  Zeno- 
dotus of  Troexen,  who  bad  written  a special  history 
of  tbe  Umbrian  people  (Dionys.  ii.  49);  and  the  same 
idea  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  fanciful  Greek 
etymology  that  they  were  called  Oinbricans  or  Om- 
brians,  because  they  had  survived  the  deluge  caused 
by  floods  of  rain  (Spfpoi;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19). 
Some  writers,  however,  of  whom  the  earliest  seems 
to  hare  been  one  Bocchus,  frequently  quoted  by  So- 
linus,  represented  the  Umbrians  as  of  Gaulish  origin 
(Solin.  2.  § 11  ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  xii.  753  ; Iaidor. 
Orig.  ix.  2);  and  the  same  view  has  been  maintained 
by  several  modern  writers , as  the  result  of  philolo- 
gical inquiries.  Researches  of  this  latter  kind  have 
indeed  of  late  years  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
affinities  of  the  Umbrian  language,  of  which  wo 
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possess  an  important  monument  in  the  celebrated 
tables  of  Iguvium.  [Iguvium.]  They  have  clearly 
established,  on  the  one  band  its  distinctness  from  the 
language  of  the  neighbouring  Etruscans,  on  the  other 
its  close  affinity  with  the  Oscan,  as  spoken  by  the 
Sabellian-  tribes,  and  with  the  old  Latin,  so  that 
the  three  may  fairly  be  considered  as  only  dialects 
of  one  and  the  same  family  of  Languages.  [Italia, 
p.  86.]  The  same  researches  tend  to  prove  that 
the  Umbrian  is  the  most  ancient  of  these  cognate 
dialects,  thus  confirming  the  assertions  of  ancient 
writers  concerning  the  great  antiquity  of  the  nation. 
But,  while  they  prove  beyond  a doubt  that  the  Um- 
brian, as  well  os  the  nearly  related  Oscan  and  Latin, 
was  a branch  of  tbe  great  Indo-Teutonic  family, 
they  show  also  that  the  three  formed  to  a great  ex- 
tent a distinct  branch  of  that  family  or  an  independent 
group  of  languages,  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  assigned  to  the  Celtic  group,  any  inure  than  to 
the  Teutonic  or  Slavonic. 

The  history  of  the  Umbrians  is  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  Tbe  traditions  of  their  power  and 
greatness  all  point  to  a very  early  period  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  after  the  occupation  of  Etruria  as  well 
as  of  the  plains  of  the  Padus  by  the  Etruscans, 
the  Umbrians  shrunk  up  into  a comparatively  ob- 
scure mountain  people.  Their  own  descendants  the 
Sabines  also  occupied  tbe  fertile  districts  about  Reate 
and  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  which,  according  to 
the  traditions  reported  by  Dionysius,  bad  originally 
been  held  by  the  Umbrians,  but  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Pelasgiana  (Dionys.  ii.  49.)  At 
a much  later  period,  but  still  before  the  name  of  the 
Umbrians  appears  in  Roman  history,  they  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Senonian  Gauls  from  the  regiou  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Livy  indeed  represents 
them  as  having  previously  held  also  a part  of  the 
territory  which  was  subsequently  occupied  by  tbe 
Boians,  and  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  in- 
vasion of  that  people  (Liv.  v.  35). 

It  was  not  till  the  Romans  had  carried  their  arms 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  penetrated  beyond  the  barrier  of  the  Ciininian 
forest,  that  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Um- 
brians. Their  first  relations  woro  of  a friendly 
nature.  The  consul  Fabius  having  sent  secret  en- 
voys through  the  land  of  the  neighbouring  Etruscans 
into  Umbria,  received  from  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes 
promises  of  support  and  assistance  if  he  should  reach 
their  country.  (Liv.  ix.  36.)  But  the  Umbrian 
people  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  different  tribes, 
which  owned  no  common  government  and  took  differ- 
ent lines  of  policy.  Some  of  these  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Etruscans  and  shared  in  their  defeat 
by  Fabius.  ( lb . 37.)  This  disaster  was  followed 
by  two  other  defeats,  which  were  sustained  by  the 
Umbrians  alone,  and  the  second  of  these,  in  which 
their  combined  forces  were  overthrown  by  tbe  consul 
Fabius  near  Mevania  (o.  c.  308),  appears  to  have 
been  a decisive  blow.  It  was  followed,  we  are  told, 
by  the  submission  of  all  tbe  Umbrian  tribes,  of 
whom  the  people  of  Ocriculum  were  received  into 
the  Roman  alliance  on  peculiarly  favourable  terms. 
(Liv.  ix.  39,  41.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  hostilities  with 
tbe  Umbrians,  with  the  exception  of  an  expedition 
against  a mere  marauding  tribe  of  mountaineers 
(Liv.  x.  1),  till  b.  c.  296,  when  the  Somnite  leader 
Gellius  Egnatius  succeeded  in  organising  a general 
confederacy  against  Rome,  in  which  the  Umbrians 
and  Senonian  Ganls  took  pait,  as  well  as  tbe  Etrus- 
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cans  and  Snmnitcs.  (Liv.  x.  21.)  Their  combined  I 
forces  wore,  however,  overthrown  in  the  great  battle  | 
of  Scntinum  {lb.  26,  27;  Polyb.  ii.  19);  and  this  is  j 
the  last  time  that  the  Umbrians,  as  a people,  appear 
in  arms  against  the  Roman  power.  We  are  indeed 
told  in  the  epitome  of  Livy  that  the  Umbrians  were 
again  defeated,  and  reduced  to  submission  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Sallcntines,  in  n.  c.  266  (Liv. 
F.ptt.  xv.);  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  refers 
only  to  the  outlying  tribe  or  people  of  the  Sarsinates 
(on  the  N.  of  the  Apennines,  and  adjoining  the  Boian 
Gauls),  as  the  Fasti,  in  recording  the  events  of  the 
year,  mention  both  consuls  as  triumphing  only  “ de 
Sarsinatibus  " (Fast.  Capit.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  terms  on  which  the  Umbrians  were  received  into 
submission,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  passed, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Etruscans,  into  the  condition 
of  dependent  allies  of  Rome  : it  is  certain  only  that 
the  different  tribes  and  cities  were,  according  to  the 
usual  Roman  policy,  admitted  on  very  different 
terms.  Ocriculum,  as  already  mentioned,  enjoyed 
special  privileges  ; and  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Camertes,  who,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  re- 
tained a peculiarly  favoured  position,  and  had  a 
treaty  which  secured  them  a nominal  independence 
and  equality.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45  ; Cic.  pro  Balb.  20.) 
The  fertile  district  of  the  “ Gallicoa  ager”  was  in 
great  part  occupied  by  Roman  colonies,  of  which 
Sena  Gnllica  was  founded  as  early  as  b.  c.  289, 
Arimiimrn  in  b.  c.  268,  and  Pisaurum  in  n.  c.  183. 
But  besides  these,  a considerable  part  of  that  territory 
was  divided  among  Roman  citizens,  by  a law  of  the 
tribune,  C.  Flaminius,  in  b.  c.  232.  (Cic.  Brut.  14.) 
The  other  Umbrians  continued  in  the  position  of  de- 
pendent allies  of  Rome,  and  appear  to  have  remained 
uniformly  fnithful  to  the  powerful  republic.  Thus, 
in  b.  c.  282,  we  are  told  that  they  were  solicited  by 
the  envoys  of  the  Tarentines  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  144), 
but  apparently  without  effect  : nor  does  it  appear 
that  their  constancy  was  for  a moment  shaken  by 
the  successes  of  Hannibal;  and  before  the  close  of 
the  Second  Panic  War  we  find  them  coming  forward 
with  the  offer  of  volunteers  for  the  nnny  of  Scipio. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  In  the  Social  War  they  are  said 
to  have  for  a time  broken  out  into  revolt,  and  were 
defeated  in  a battle  by  the  legate  C.  Plotins  ; bat  it 
is  probable  that  the  defection  was  a very  partial 
one,  and  the  Romans  wisely  secured  tho  fidelity  of  the 
Umbrians  as  well  as  of  the  Etruscans  by  bestowing 
on  them  the  Roman  franchise,  B.  c.  90.  (Liv. 
EpU.  Ixxiv. ; Oros.  v.  18;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Umbrians  as  a 
nation  disappears  from  history,  though  it  continued, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  be  well  known  as  one  of 
the  territorial  divisions  of  Italy.  (Tac.  Ilist.  iii.  41, 
42;  Jul.  Capit  Gordiani , 4;  See.)  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  empire  it  was  still  one  of  the  districts 
which  supplied  the  most  numerous  recruits  to  the 
praetorian  cohorts.  (Tac.  Amt.  iv.  5.)  As  long  as 
the  division  of  Italy  into  regions  subsisted,  the  name 
of  Umbria  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  sixth  re- 
gion; but  from  an  early  period,  certainly  long  before 
the  time  of  Constantine,  it  was  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  with  Etruria,  and  its  name  seems  to 
have  become  gradually  merged  in  that  of  the  more 
important  province.  Thus  Servius  tells  us  that 
Umbria  was  a part  of  Tuscia  (Sen-,  ad  Aen.  xii. 
753),  and  tho  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  the  ancient 
Umbrian  cities  of  Hispellum,  Tuder,  Ameria,  &c., 
among  the  “Civitates  Tusciae.”  {Lib.  Colon,  p. 
224.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  district  E.  of  the 
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Apennines,  the  ancient  Agrr  G alliens,  was  now 
again  separated  from  Umbria,  and  became  known  by 
the  name  of  Piccnum  Annonarinm.  (Mommsen,  de 
Lib  Col.  p.  211.) 

Of  the  Umbrians  as  a nation  dnring  their  period 
of  independence  we  know  almost  nothing.  We  learn 
only  that  they  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  brave  and 
hardy  warriors;  and  the  slight  resii-tance  that  they 
opposed  to  the  Roman  arms  was  probably  owing  to 
their  want  of  political  organisation.  So  far  as  we 
learn,  they  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  several 
tribes  or  “ populi,”  soeh  as  the  Camertes.  Sarsinates, 
See.,  each  of  which  followed  its  own  line  of  policy 
without  any  reference  to  a common  authority.  No 
trace  is  found  in  history  of  the  existence  among  them 
of  any  national  league  or  council  such  as  existed  among 
the  Etruscans  and  Latins;  and  even  where  the  Um- 
brians are  spoken  of  in  general  terms,  it  is  often 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  nation  is  really  meant. 

The  physical  characters  of  Umbria  are  almost 
wholly  determined  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which,  as  already  described,  enters  the  province 
near  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  and  extends  thence 
without  interruption  to  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Monti  della  SibtUa  (the  ancient  Moris  Tiscellus)  at 
the  sources  of  the  Nar,  and  on  the  confines  of  Picenum 
and  the  land  of  the  Sabines.  The  Apennines  do  not 
rise  in  this  part  of  the  chain  to  so  great  an  elevation 
as  they  attain  farther  south,  but  their  principal 
summits  within  the  Umbrian  territory  range  from 
4000  to  5500  foet  in  height;  while  their  numerous 
ramifications  fill  up  a space  varying  from  30  to  50 
miles  in  breadth.  A very  large  portion  of  Umbria 
is  therefore  a mountain  country  (whence  it  is  termed 
44  montana  Umbria  ” by  Martial,  iv.  10),  though  less 
rugged  and  difficult  of  access  than  the  central  regions 
of  Italy  farther  to  the  S.  On  the  W.  the  mountain 
district  terminates  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  a broad 
valley  or  plain  which  extends  from  near  SjtoUto  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perugia , and  i9  thence  con- 
tinued up  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Citta  di 
Costello.  But  beyond  this  plain  rises  another  group 
of  hills,  connected  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines by  a ridge  which  separates  Spoleto  from  Temi, 
and  which  spreads  out  through  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  country  from  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  that 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is  on  the  outlying  hills  or  underfalls 
of  this  range  that  the  ancient  Umbrian  cities  of  Tuder 
and  Ameria  were  placed.  The  broad  valley  between 
this  group  and  the  main  mass  of  the  central  Apen- 
nines is  a fertile  and  delightful  district,  and  was 
renowned  in  ancient  times  for  the  richness  and  lux- 
uriance of  its  pastures,  which  were  watered  by  the 
streams  of  the  Tinia  and  Clitumnus.  Here  we  find 
within  a short  distance  of  one  another  the  towns  of 
Treba,  Hispellum,  Mevania,  and  Assisi  nm.  This 
district  may  accordingly  be  looked  on  as  the  heart 
of  Umbria  properly  so  called. 

On  the  E.  of  the  central  chain  the  Apennines 
descend  more  gradually  to  the  sea  by  successive 
stages,  throwing  off  like  arms  long  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, sinking  into  hills  as  they  approach  the  Adri- 
atic. The  valleys  between  them  are  furrowed  by 
numerous  streams,  which  pursue  nearly  parallel 
courses  from  SW.  to  NE.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  are  the  Aesis  {Esino),  which  formed  tho 
established  limit  between  Umbria  and  Picenum;  tho 
Sena,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Sena  Gallic* 
( Sinigaglia );  the  far  more  celebrated  MrrAURra, 
which  entered  the  sea  at  Fanum  Fortunae  {Faint); 
the  Pisa u ill’s,  which  gave  name  to  tho  city  of  Pi- 
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saurnm  (Pcsaro);  tlw  Crustumius,  now  called 
the  Canca;  and  the  Ariminus  (4/oreccAw),  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  city  of  Ariminum, 
and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Pliny  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Umbria,  though  that  limit  was 
certainly  marked  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  far- 
famed  though  trifling  stream  of  the  Rubicox.  The 
river  Sapis  also  flowed  through  the  Umbrian  terri- 
tory in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  gave  name 
to  the  Sapinia  Tribus,  mentioned  by  I.ivy  as  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Umbrian  nation. 

All  the  waters  which  descend  on  the  W.  of  the 
Umbrian  Apennines  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Tiber.  None  of  them  are  considerable  streams,  and 
the  Tixia  and  Clitumxus  are  the  only  two  the  an- 
cient names  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
Nar,  a much  more  important  river,  the  sources  of 
which  are  in  the  Sabine  territory,  seems  to  have 
formed  the  boundary  between  Umbria  and  the  land 
of  the  Sabines,  through  a considerable  part  of  its 
conree;  but  it  entered  the  Uinbrian  territory  near 
Jnteramna  (Teni),  and  traversed  it  thence  to  its 
junction  with  the  Tiber. 

Two  principal  passes  crossed  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  within  the  limits  of  Umbria,  and 
served  to  maintain  the  communication  between  the 
two  portions  of  that  country.  The  one  of  these  was 
followed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Flaminian  W.J, 
which  proceeded  almost  due  N.  from  Forum  Haminii, 
where  it  quitted  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus,  and 
passed  by  Nuceria,  Tadinntn,  and  Helvilluin,  to  tbe 
crest  of  the  mountain  chain,  which  it  crossed  between 
tbe  hut  place  and  Cales  ( Cagli ),  and  descended  by 
the  narrow  ravine  of  tbe  Furlo  (lutcrcisa)  into  the 
valley  of  the  Metaurus,  which  it  then  followed  to  the 
Adriatic  at  Fano  (Fanum  Furtunae).  This  celebrated 
road  continued  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Umpire  to  be  the  main  line  of  communication,  not  only 
from  the  plains  of  Umbris  to  the  Adriatic,  but  from 
Rome  itself  to  Ariminum  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Its 
military  importance  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the 
civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  (Tac. 
Hist.  L 86,  iii.  50,  52,  Ac.)  Another  line  of  rood 
given  in  the  Antoninc  Itinerary,  quitted  this  main 
line  at  Nuceria,  and,  turning  abruptly  to  the  E., 
crossed  a mountain  pass  to  Prolaqueutn  (Pioraco), 
in  the  valley  of  the  PoUnza,  and  descended  that 
valley  to  Septcmpeda  in  Picenum  (S.  Seeerino),  and 
thence  to  Ancona.  This  pass  has  been  in  modern 
times  wholly  abandoned.  The  present  road  from 
Koine  to  Ancona  turns  to  the  E.  from  Foligno  (Ful- 
ginium)  and  crosses  the  mountain  ridge  between  thAt 
place  and  Camerino,  descending  to  Tvlcnimo  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chienti  (Flusor). 

The  towns  of  Umbria  were  numerous,  though  few 
of  them  were  of  any  great  importance.  1.  On  the  W.  of 
the  Apennines,  and  beginning  with  those  nearest  to 
Rome,  were:  Ocriculum,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber;  Narxia  and  Ixteramxa,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nar;  Amekia  and  Carsui-ak,  a few  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Narnia;  Tudek,  on  a hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber;  Spoletium,  in  tbe  hills  which  separate 
the  valley  of  the  Maroggia  from  that  of  the  Nar; 
Treba,  Mevaxia,  Hibfkixum,  Fulgixium,  and 
Abbibium,  all  situated  in  or  bordering  on  the  broad 
valley  above  mentioned;  Arxa  and  Tiferxum  Tt- 
BKRixL'M  in  the  upper  valley  of  tbe  Tiber,  and  Igu- 
vium  in  the  mountains  at  a short  distance  from 
it.  Vesioxica  was  probably  situated  at  Civitella 
Hi  Benessnne,  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  On 
the  Flauiinian  Way,  exactly  at  the  entrance  of  the 
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mountains,  stood  Forum  Fi^\Mixn,  and  higher 
up,  on  the  same  line  of  road,  Nuceria,  Tadixuxi, 
and  Helvilixm. 

2.  On  the  E.  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
bnt  still  high  up  among  the  mountains,  were  situated 
Camerixum,  near  the  sources  of  the  Flusor;  Pro- 
laqukum  (Pioraco),  near  those  of  the  Potentia  ; 
Prrui.UM  ( Piolo),  in  the  same  valley ; Matii.k  a 
and  Attidium,  both  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aesis;  Sextixum,  in  a lateral  branch  of  the  same 
valley;  Tukicum  and  Suaba,  both  of  them  in  the 
valley  of  the  Crsano;  Cali.es  (Cagli),  on  the  Fla- 
minian Way ; Tifkrxum  Mktaurkxse  and  Ur- 
bixum  Metal  henhk,  both  of  them  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Metaurus;  Forum  Skmfroxii  (Fos- 
sombrone),  lower  down  in  the  same  valley  ; Urbi- 
xum  Hobtkxsr  ( Urbmo ),  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Metaurus  and  the  Pisaurus ; Skstinlm  (Sestino), 
near  the  sources  of  the  latter  river ; Pitinum  Pi- 
saurense,  probably  at  IHagniuo  in  the  same  valley  ; 
Sarsina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sapis  ; and  Me- 
vaniola,  which  U fixed  by  Cluverius,  on  the  faith  of 
inscriptions  discovered  there,  at  Galeata,  in  tbe  upper 
valley  of  the  Bedesia  or  Ilonco  (Cluver.  IkiL  p.  623), 
and  is  therefore  the  most  northerly  town  that  was 
included  in  Umbria. 

3.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were  tbe  im- 
portant towns  of  Sena  Galuca,  Faxum  Fortuxae, 
Pisaurum,  and  Akimixum.  To  the  above  mu»t  be 
added  Aesib  or  Aksium  (Jest),  on  tbe  left  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Ostra,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  said  to  exist  between  the  rivers  Cesano  and 
A’ igolo.  (Abeken,  MiUcl-IUdkn.  p.  41.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  long  list  of  towns,  tbe 
position  of  which  can  be  assigned  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, the  following  obscure  names  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  among  the  towns  or  communities  of  Umbria 
still  existing  in  his  time : the  Casuentilhuii.  Isola- 
tes surname*!  Salentini,  Forojulienses  snmamed  Coo- 
cubienses,  Forobrentani,  Pelestini,  Vindinates,  and 
Viventani.  The  above  towns  being  totally  un- 
known, tbe  correct  form  and  orthography  of  the 
names  is  for  the  most  part  uncertain.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  several  others  which  the  same 
writer  enumerates  as  having  in  his  day  ceased  to 
exist.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  Strabo  also  mentions 
a place  called  Larolum  as  being  situated  on  tbe  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narnia  and 
Ocriculum  (v.  p.  22 7 X which  is  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  and  the  name  is  probably  corrupt. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Umbria  the  most 
celebrated  were  its  cattle,  especially  those  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Clitumnus  [Cutumxus]  ; but  its  moun- 
tain tracts  afforded  also  pasturage  to  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  were  driven  southwards  as  far  as  Metapontum 
and  Heraclea.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  9.  § 6.)  The  lower 
portions  of  the  country  abonnded  in  fruit-treee,  vines, 
and  olives  ; but  when  Propertius  terms  his  native 
Umbria  w terns  fertilis  uberibu*.”  this  can  be  under- 
stood only  of  the  tracts  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines, 
of  which  he  is  there  speaking  (Propert.  k 22.  9),  not 
of  the  more  extensive  mountain  regions. 

The  name  of  Umbria  is  still  given  to  one  of  the 
provinces  of  tbe  Papal  States,  of  which  Spoleto  is 
the  capital ; bnt  this  is  merely  an  official  designation, 
the  name  having  been  wholly  lost  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  being  no  longer  is  use  as  a popular  ap- 
pellation. [E.  H.  B.] 

UMBRO  ( Ombrone ),  a river  of  Etruria,  and  next 
to  the  Arnus  the  most  considerable  in  that  country. 
It  ri^es  in  tho  hills  between  Siena  and  Arezzo , and 
4 r 3 
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baa  a course  of  above  50  miles  in  a SSW.  direction 
till  it  flows  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  16  miles 
N.  of  the  promontory  of  Mont*  A rgentaro.  Pliny 
terms  it  a navigable  river  (“  navigiorum  capax  ”), 
and  Rutilina  describes  it  aa  forming  at  its  month 
a tranquil  and  secure  port.  (Plin . iii.  5.8.  8 ; 
RutiL  Jtin.  i.  337 — 340.)  It  flows  near  the  modern 
city  of  Grosseto,  and  within  a few  miles  of  the  ruins 
of  Rnsellae.  The  name  of  Umbro  is  considered  to 
be  connected  with  the  Umbrians,  who  held  this 
part  of  Italy  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Etrus- 
cans : and  according  to  Pliny,  the  coast  district  ex- 
tending from  its  mouth  to  Telamon,  was  still  known 
as  the  “ tractus  Umhriae."  (Plin.  L c.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

UNELLI  or  VENELI  (OMvsAoi),  one  of  the  Ar- 
moric  or  maritime  states  of  Gallia.  (B.  G.  ii.  34,  iii. 
11.)  Caesar  mentions  them  with  the  Veneti,  Osismi, 
Curiosolitae,  and  other  maritime  states.  The  Unelli 
and  the  rest  submitted  to  P.  Crassus  in  b.c.  57 ; but 
in  b.c.  56  it  was  necessary  to  send  a force  again  into 
the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Carioeditae,  and  LexoviL 
Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  had  the  command  of  the  three 
legions  who  were  to  keep  the  Unelli  and  their  neigh- 
bours quiet.  The  commander  of  the  Unelli  was  Vuri- 
dovix,  and  he  was  also  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  states  which  had  joined  the  Unelli,  among 
whom  were  the  Aulerci  Eburovices  and  the  Lexovii. 
The  force  of  Viridovix  was  very  large,  and  he  was 
joined  by  desperate  men  from  all  parts  of  Gallia, 
robbers  and  those  who  were  too  idle  to  till  the  ground. 
The  Roman  general  entrenched  himself  in  his  camp, 
and  made  the  Galli  believe  that  he  was  afraid  and 
was  intending  to  slip  away  by  night.  The  trick 
deceived  the  Galli,  and  they  attacked  the  Roman 
camp,  which  was  well  placed  on  an  eminence  with  a 
sloping  ascent  to  it  about  a mile  in  length.  On  the 
Galli  reaching  the  Roman  camp  exhausted  by  a 
rapid  march  up  the  hill  and  encumbered  with  the 
fascines  which  they  carried  for  filling  up  the  ditch, 
the  Romans  sallied  out  by  two  gates  and  punished 
the  enemy  well  for  their  temerity.  They  slaughtered 
an  immense  number  of  the  GaLli,  and  the  cavalry 
pursuing  the  remainder  let  few  escape.  This  clever 
feat  of  arms  is  told  clearly  in  the  Commentaries. 

The  Unelli  sent  a contingent  of  6000  men  to 
attack  Caesar  at  the  siege  of  Alcsia.  {B.  G.  vii. 
75.) 

Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 2)  names  Crociatonum  the 
capital  of  the  VenelL  [Crociatonum.]  The 
people  occupied  the  peninsula  of  CoUintin  or  Cotentin, 
which  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  except  a small  part  which  is  included  in 
the  department  of  Calvados . [G.  L.] 

UNSING1S,  according  to  a reading  in  Tacitus 
(Aim.  L 70),  a river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany; 
but  the  correct  reading  in  that  passage  is  ad  Ami- 
siam,  as  Ritter  has  shown  in  his  note  upon  it,  Un- 
singin  being  only  a conjecture  of  Alting  manufactured 
out  of  the  modern  name  of  a river  called  Unse  or 
If  unse.  [L.  S.] 

VOBARNA  [Brixia]. 

VOCANUS  AGEE,  a district  in  Africa  Propria, 
between  Carthage  and  Tkapsus.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
48.)  [J.  R.J 

VOCARIUM  or  VACORIUM  (piax6pioy%  a 
place  in  Noricum,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Augusta  Vindelicorum  to  Aemona.  (Ptol.  ii.  14. 
§ 3 ; Tab.  Peut.)  Its  exact  site  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture only.  [L.  S.] 

VOCATES.  [Vaaatfa] 

VOCE'TIUS  MONS.  This  name  occurs  in 
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Tacitus  (J7«l  i.  68),  and  nowhere  else.  The  history 
shows  that  Tacitus  is  speaking  of  the  country  of  tlie 
Helvetii.  The  Vocetius  is  conjectured  to  be  that 
part  of  the  Jura  which  is  named  Boeteherg.  The 
road  from  Bale  runs  through  the  Frickthal  over  the 
Botsberg  to  Baden  and  Zurich.  The  Helvetii  fled 
from  Caecina  (a.  d.  70)  into  the  Vocetius,  where 
many  were  caught  and  massacred.  Aventicum, 
the  chief  city  (caput  gentis),  surrendered  to  Caecina. 
[Avehticum.]  It  has  been  proposed  to  write 
Vogesus  for  Vocetius  in  the  passage  of  Tacitus;  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  alteration.  [G.  L.] 
VOCONII  FORUM.  [Forum  Vocoioi.] 
VOCO'NTII  (Otadvrioi),  a people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  between  the  Jihbne  and  the  Alps.  The 
only  city  which  Ptolemy  (it  10.  § 17)  assigns  to 
them  is  Vasio  [Vasio].  On  the  north  they  bor- 
dered on  the  Allobrogcs,  as  we  learn  from  Caesar’s 
inarch  (B.  G.  i.  10).  Strabo  places  the  Cavares 
west  of  the  Vocontii,  but  he  has  not  flxed  the  position 
of  the  Cavarea  well  [Cavarks].  The  position  of 
the  Vocontii,  and  the  extent  of  their  country,  are  best 
shown  by  looking  at  the  position  of  Vasio,  which  was 
in  the  south  part  of  their  territory,  and  of  Dea 
[Dea],  which  is  in  the  north  part,  and  Locus  Au- 
guati,  which  lies  between  them  [Lucus  Auousn]. 

In  the  Xotitia  of  the  Gallic  Provinces  we  find 
both  Civitas  Deentium  and  Civitas  Vasiensium  or 
Vaaionensium. 

The  Vocontii  were  between  the  Jsere  and  the 
Durance , their  southern  limit  being  probably*  little 
south  of  Vaison.  D’Anville  supposes  that  the 
Vocontii  occupied  the  dioceses  of  Vaison  and  Die, 
and  also  a part  of  the  country  comprised  in  the 
diocese  of  Gap  [Vatincum],  and  a part  of  the 
diocese  of  Sisteron,  which  borders  on  Faison.  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  calls  the  Vocontii  a “Civitas  foederata" 
a people  who  had  a M foedus”  with  Rome;  and 
besides  the  chief  places,  Vasio  and  Lucus  Au- 
gust!, he  says  they  have  nineteen  small  towns. 
Pliny  (ii.  58)  mentions  that  he  had  been  in  the 
country  of  the  Vocontii,  where  he  saw  an  aeruiito 
which  had  lately  fallen  (“  delatum”  should  perhaps 
be  “ delapsum  ”).  The  Vocontii  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  the  department  of  Drome,  which  is 
a mountainous  country,  being  filled  with  the  lower 
offsets  of  the  Alps,  and  containing  numerous  valleys 
drained  by  mountain  streams.  Part  of  the  country 
is  fitted  for  pasture.  Silius  Ital.  (iii.  466)  has: — 
M Turn  faciles  campos,  jam  rura  Yocontia  carpi  t;” 

for  he  mokes  Hannibal  pass  through  the  Vocontii 
to  the  Alps,  as  Livy  (xxi.  31)  does.  [G.  L.] 
VODGOK1ACUM,  in  Gallia,  is  the  first  place  in 
the  Itins.  on  the  road  from  Bagacuin  ( Bavai ) to 
Aduatuca  ( Tongtrn).  This  remarkable  Roman 
road  is  called  the  Chaussee  de  Brunehaut , or  the 
Haul  Chemin.  The  distama  of  Yodgoriacum  from 
'Bagacuin  is  xii.,  and  the  place  is  supposed  to  be 
Voudrei  or  Yaudre.  (D’Anville,  Notice , $*c.)  [G.L.] 
VOGESUS.  [Voskgus.] 

VOLANA.  [SamniumJ 
VOLANDUM,  a castle  in  Armenia  Major,  lying 
a day’s  journey  W.  of  Artaxata.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
39.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLATERRAE  (OvoKa-rtfyai : Eth.  Volater- 
ranus:  Volterra ),  one  of  the  most  important  and 
powerful  of  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  a lofty  hill,  rising  above  the  valley  of  the 
Cccina,  about  5 miles  N.  of  that  river  and  15 
l from  the  sea.  Strabo  lias  well  described  its  remark- 
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able  situation  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  which 
required  a steep  ascent  of  15  stadia  from  what- 
ever side  it  was  approached,  while  the  summit  itself 
presented  a level  surface  of  considerable  extent, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  precipices,  and  crowned  by 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223.) 
Tbe  bill  on  which  it  stands  is,  according  to  modern 
measurements,  more  than  1700  English  feet  in  height 
above  the  sea,  and  completely  overlooks  all  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  so  that  the  position  of  the  city  is 
extremely  commanding.  It  is  indeed  the  most  striking 
instance  of  the  kind  of  position  which  the  Etruscans 
seem  to  have  generally  preferred  for  their  cities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tbe  great  antiquity  of 
Volaterrae,  nor  that  it  was,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Etruscan  history  with  which  we  have  any 
acquaintance,  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  confederation:  this  conclusion,  to  which 
we  should  be  irresistibly  led  by  the  still  existing 
proofs  of  its  ancient  greatness,  is  confirmed  by  the 
earliest  notice  of  it  that  we  find  in  history,  where  it 
appears  as  one  of  the  five  Etruscan  cities  which 
furnished  support  to  the  Latins  in  their  war  with 
Tarquinius  I'riscus.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  But  from 
this  time  we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  Vola- 
terrae in  history  till  a much  later  period.  Its  re- 
moteness from  Rome  will  indeed  sufficiently  account 
for  the  fact  that  its  name  never  figures  in  the  long 
protracted  wars  of  tbe  Romans  with  the  southern 
Etruscans  ; but  even  after  the  Roman  arms  had  been 
carried  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  the  cities  of 
Peruaia  and  Arretium  took  active  part  in  the  wars, 
we  find  no  mention  of  Volaterrae.  In  u.  c.  298, 
however,  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  consul  L.  Scipio 
was  encountered  near  Volaterrae  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  x.  12),  among  which 
there  is  little  doubt  that  those  of  the  VoUterrans 
themselves  were  included,  though  this  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated.  But  we  do  not  again  find  their  name 
noticed  in  the  extant  accounts  of  these  wars,  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  finally  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  the  Romans  are  unknown  to  us.  We 
learn  only  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  Etrus- 
cans they  were  received  on  tbe  footing  of  dependent 
allies,  and  they  appear  among  the  “ sodi  " who  in 
the  Second  Punic  War  came  forward  to  furnish 
supplies  for  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  b.  c.  205.  On  that 
occasion  the  Volaterrans  provided  materials  for  ship- 
building as  well  as  corn.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  From 
this  time  we  bear  no  more  of  Volaterrae  till  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  the  city 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  from  its  great 
natural  strength  became  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Marian  party  in  Etruria,  and  indeed  in  Italy.  It  was 
besieged  by  Sulla  himself  long  after  every  other  city 
in  Italy  had  submitted,  and  did  not  surrender  till 
after  a siege  or  rather  blockade  of  two  years’  du- 
ration. (Strab.  v.  p.  223;  Liv.  Epit  lxzxix. ; Cic. 
pro  Rote.  Amtr.  7,  pro  Cate.  7.)  As  a punish- 
ment for  its  obstinacy,  its  territory  was  confiscated 
by  tbe  conqueror;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  never 
actually  divided,  and  the  citizens  who  had  survived 
the  calamities  of  the  war  remained  in  possession  of 
their  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  Roman  ci- 
tizens, which  had  been  doubtless  conferred  upon  them 
in  common  with  the  other  Etruscans  by  the  Lex 
Julia  in  b.  c.  89.  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  ad  Fam. 
xiii.  4,  5,  ad  Att.  i.  19.)  It  appears  that  another 
attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  them  by  an  agrarian 
law  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  but  this  calamitj 
was  averted  from  them  by  the  efforts  of  the  gieat 
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orator,  to  whom  the  citizens  in  consequence  became 
warmly  attached  (Id.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  4),  and  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  Caesar  subsequently  confirmed 
them  in  the  possession  both  of  their  lands  and  mu- 
nicipal privileges.  (76.) 

Volaterrae,  however,  certainly  received  a colony 
under  the  Triumvirate  ( Lib . Col.  p.  214),  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  retained  the  title  of  a Colonia:  it 
is  expressly  included  by  Pliny  among  the  municipal 
towns  of  Etruria.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  I. 
§ 48.)  We  find  no  mention  of  the  name  in  history 
under  the  Roman  Empire;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
city  continued  to  exist ; and  it  appears  again,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  as  a place  of  im- 
portance during  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with  Nerses 
(Agath.  B.  G.  i.  11).  It  continued  to  subsist 
throughout  tbe  middle  ages,  and  still  retains  the 
title  of  a city  and  its  episcopal  see;  though  it  has 
little  more  than  4000  inhabitants,  and  occupies  only 
a small  portion  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
latter  is  clearly  marked  out,  having  comprised  the 
whole  level  surface  of  tbe  hill,  a very  irregular  space, 
above  a mile  and  a half  in  length  and  more  than 
1 000  yards  in  its  greatest  breadth : the  whole  circuit 
of  the  ancient  walls  is  above  three  miles  and  a quarter. 
Very  large  portions  of  these  walls  are  still  visible,  and 
these  massive  fortifications  are  incontestably  tbe 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind  now  existing  in  Etruria: 
they  resemble  in  their  general  style  of  construction 
those  of  Faesulae  and  Cortona,  but  are  composed  of 
a different  material,  a soft,  arenaceous  limestone, 
which  composes  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  Volterra  stands.  This  stone,  however,  like 
the  macigno  of  FietoU  and  Cortona,  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  horizontal  structure,  and  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  hard  Apennine  limestone  of  which 
the  polygonal  walls  of  Cosa  and  other  cities  are  com- 
posed. These  walls  may  be  traced,  at  intervals,  all 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  following  tbe  broken  and 
irregular  outlines  of  its  summit,  and  frequently  taking 
advantage  of  projecting  points  to  form  bold  salient 
angles  and  outworks.  Two  of  the  ancient  gates  are 
still  preserved  ; of  which  the  one  called  the  Porta  alC 
Arco  still  serves  as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  city. 
It  is  of  very  massive  construction,  bnt  regularly  built, 
and  surmounted  by  an  arch  of  perfectly  regular  form 
and  structure,  adorned  with  three  sculptured  heads, 
projecting  in  relief  from  the  keystone  and  two  of  the 

Cripal  voussoirs.  The  antiquity  of  this  arch  has 
a subject  of  much  dispute  among  antiquarians; 
some  maintaining  it  to  be  a specimen  of  genuine 
Etruscan  architecture,  others  ascribing  it  to  the 
Roman  period-  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view  seem  on  the  whole  to  preponderate ; 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Etrus- 
cans were  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  the 
construction  of  the  arch.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  146 — 150;  Micali,  Antichi  Popoli  Italiani,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  4,  5.*)  The  other  gate,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Etruscan  walls,  now  known  as  the  Porta  di 
Diana  or  Portent,  is  of  similar  plan  and  construc- 
tion to  the  Porta  air  Arco;  but  the  arch  is  wanting. 

No  other  remains  of  ancient  edifices  ore  now  ex- 
tant on  the  site  of  Volaterrae,  except  some  portions 
of  Thermae,  of  Roman  date  and  little  interest ; but 
the  sepulchres  which  have  been  excavated  on  all  sides 
of  the  city,  but  particularly  on  tbe  N.  slope  of  the 
hill,  have  yielded  a rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  antiqui- 


* The  gate  itself  is  figured  by  Micali,  pi.  7,  8 ; 
and  by  Abekeu,  MiUel-Italien , pi.  2,  fig.  4. 
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ties.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
sepulchral  urns,  or  rather  chests,  for  ashes,  resembling 
small  sarcophagi,  and  generally  formed  of  alabaster, 
a material  which  is  quarried  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  of  them  are  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures and  bas-reliefs,  some  of  them  purely  Etruscan 
in  character,  others  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  belong  to  a 
period  long  after  the  fall  of  Etruscan  independence. 
The  inscriptions  are  for  the  most  part  merely  sepul- 
chral,and  of  little  interest;  but  those  of  one  family  are 
remarkable  as  preserving  to  us  the  original  Etruscan 
form  (Ceicna)  of  the  well-known  family  of  the  Cae- 
cinae,  who  figure  frequently  in  Roman  history  [Cae- 
cin  a,  Bioffr.  Diet .].  Indeed,  the  first  of  this  family  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge— -the  Aulus  Caecina 
defended  by  Cicero  in  n.c.  69  — was  himself  a native 
of  Volaterrae  (Cic.  pro  Cate.  7).  His  son  was  the 
author  of  a work  on  the  “ Etruscan  discipline,"  which 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  a valuable  source  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  that  department  of  antiquities 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  6 ; Plin.  i.  Ary.  Lib.  ii ; Senec. 
NaL  Quaest.  ii.  39). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Volaterrae  in  the  days  of 
its  independence  possessed  an  extensive  territory. 
Strabo  distinctly  tells  us  (v.  p.  223)  that  its  territory 
extended  down  to  the  sen-coast,  where  the  town  of 
Vada,  or  as  it  was  called  for  distinction’s  sake, 
Vada  Volatkrrana,  constituted  its  sea-port.  It 
was  not  indeed  a harbour  or  port  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  ; but  a mere  roadstead,  where  the  shoals, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  afforded  a good 
anchorage  and  some  shelter  to  shipping.  Hence  it 
was,  in  the  Roman  times,  a frequented  station  for 
vessels  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Etruria  (Cic. 
pro  Quine t.  6:  Plin.  iii.  5. a 8;  Itin.  Marti,  p.  501); 
and  Rutilius,  in  particular,  has  left  us  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  locality  (Rutil.  Din.  i.  453 — 462). 
The  site  is  still  marked  by  a mediaeval  tower  on  the 
coast,  called  Torre  di  Vada. 

The  coins  of  Volaterrae  are  numerous,  and  belong 
to  the  class  called  Aea  Grave,  from  their  Urge  sire 
and  weight;  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all 
other  Etruscan  coins  of  this  class  by  tbeir  having 
the  name  of  the  city  in  full ; whence  we  learn  that 
the  Etruscan  form  of  the  name  was  Felatjiri, 
or  Vrlathri,  as  on  the  one  of  which  a figure  is 
annexed.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIlf  OF  VOLATERRAE. 

VOLCAE,  a people  of  South  Gallia,  divided  into 
Volcae  Arecomici  and  Volcae  Tectosages  (OJdAicai 
'Apucipioi,  Ov6\xcu  TtKTocdyts,  Plot  ii.  10.§§  9,10 ; 
OihtfAircu  ’ ApiKoptmcoi,  Strabo). 

Ptolemy  says  that  the  Tectosages  occupied  the 
most  western  parts  of  the  Narbonensis,  and  that 
these  are  tbeir  cities:  Illiberis,  Ruscino,  Toloea 
Colonia,  Ccsscro,  Carcaso,  Raeterrac,  and  Narbo 
Colonia.  Next  to  them  and  extending  to  the  Rhone  he 
places  the  Arecomici,  or  Aricomii,  as  the  name  is 
in  Pt  demy’s  text ; and  he  assigns  to  the  Arecomii 
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only  Yindomagtn  [Viwdomaocs]  and  Nemansns 
Colonia  (AW-i).  These  two  nations  occupied  all 
the  Provincia  from  the  Rhone  to  its  western  limits; 
and  if  Livy  is  not  mistaken  (xxi.  26),  at  tbo 
time  of  Hannibal’s  invasion  of  Italy,  the  Volcae  had 
also  possessions  east  of  the  Rhone. 

The  Ccbenna  (Cevennes)  formed  a natural 
boundary  between  the  Volcae  Arecomici  and  the 
Gabali  and  Butcni.  As  to  the  limits  between  the 
Tectosages  and  the  Arecomici  there  is  great  difficulty ; 
for  while  Ptolemy  assigns  Narbo  to  the  Tectosages, 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  203)  says  that  Narbo  » the  port  of  the 
Arecomici;  and  it  is  clear  that  be  supposed  the 
Arecomici  to  have  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Provincia,  which  is  west  of  the  Rhone,  and  that  be 
limited  the  country  of  the  Tectosages  to  the  part  which 
is  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  He  makes  the  Tec- 
tosages extend  also  northwards  to  the  Ccrewnes,  in  the 
western  prolongation  of  this  range.  The  chief  city  of 
the  Arecomici  was  Nemansns  [Nkmausus]  ; and  the 
chief  city  of  the  Tectosages  was  Toloea;  and  if 
Narbo  belonged  to  the  Arecomici,  we  must  limit  the 
Tolosates,  as  already  observed,  to  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne.  [Narbo;  Toloba.I 

There  is  some  resemblance  between  the  names 
Volcae  and  Belgae,  and  there  is  some  little  evidence 
that  the  Volcae  were  once  named  Below  or  Belgae. 
But  it  would  be  a hasty  conclusion  from  this  re- 
semblance to  assume  a relationship  or  identity  be- 
tween these  Volcae  and  the  Belgae  of  the  north  of 
Gallia.  There  was  a tradition  that  some  of  the 
Volcae  Tectosages  had  once  settled  in  Germany 
about  tbe  Hercynia  Silva;  and  Caesar  ( B.G . ri.  24) 
affirms,  but  only  from  hearsay,  that  these  Volcae 
in  bis  time  still  maintained  themselves  in  those 
parts  of  Germany,  and  that  they  had  an  honourable 
character  and  great  military  reputation.  He  adds 
that  they  lived  like  the  other  Germans.  The  Tec- 
tosagea  also  were  a part  of  the  Gallic  invaders  who 
entered  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  finally  fixed 
themselves  in  Asia  Minor  in  GaUtia  [Galatia]. 
With  the  Roman  conquest  of  Toloea  ended  the  fame 
of  tbe  Volcae  Tectosages  in  Europe.  [G.  L.] 
VOLCARUM  STAG  N A.  [Stagxa  Volga- 
rum.] 

VOLCEIUM  or  VOLCENTUM  (Etk  Volcen- 
tanus,  Plin. ; Volceianus,  Inter. : Buccino),  a munici- 
pal town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  mountains  W. 
of  Potcntia,  a few  miles  from  the  valley  of  the  Ta- 
nager.  The  name  is  variously  written  by  ancient 
authors.  Livy  mentions  the  Volcentes  as  a people 
who  in  the  Second  Punic  War  revolted  to  Hannibal 
and  received  a Carthaginian  garrison  into  their  town, 
but,  in  b.  c.  209,  returned  to  the  Roman  alliance. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  1 5.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
are  the  same  people  as  the  Volcentani  of  Pliny, 
i who  are  enumerated  by  that  author  among  the  mu- 
nicipal communities  of  the  interior  of  Lucania  (Plin. 
iii.  10.  s.  15),  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Ulci  or 
Volci  of  Ptolemy  (O&Amoi,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70)  refers 
to  the  Bame  place,  the  correct  name  of  which,  os  we 
learn  from  inscriptions,  was  Volceii  or  Vulccii,  and 
the  people  Volceiani.  (Mommsen,  Inter.  R.  N.  pp. 
15,  16.)  The  discovery  of  these  inscriptions  at 
Buccino  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  town  occupies  tho 
site  of  the  Turanian  city  of  Volceii.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  i.  p.  422  ; Holsten.  Nut.  ad  Cluver,  p.  290.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  a considerable  municipal 
town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  one  of  the 
“ Pracfecturao  Lncaniae”  mentioned  in  tbe  Liber 
Colooiarum  (p.  209).  [E.  H.  B.] 


volci. 

VOLCI  ( Ov6\koi , Ptol.:  Eth.  Volciena : Ra.  near 
Ponte  della  Badia ),  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Annina  (Fiord), 
about  8 miles  from  its  mouth.  Very  little  mention  is 
found  of  it  in  history.  The  name  of  the  city  is 
known  from  Ptolemy  as  well  as  from  Pliny,  who 
enumerates,  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Etruria, 
the  “ Voloentini  cognomine  Etrusci,”  an  appellation 
evidently  used  to  distinguish  them  from  the  people  of 
Volcentum  in  Lucania.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 49.)  The  name  is  quoted  also  by  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  who  writes  it^OAicxov,  from  Polybius. 
(Stcph.  B.  s.  v.)  But  the  only  indication  that  they 
had-  once  been  a powerful  people,  and  their  city  a 
place  of  importance,  is  found  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini, 
which  record  a triumph  in  the  year  b.  c.  280  over  the 
Volsinienses  and  Volcicntes  (Fast.  Capit.  ad  ann. 
473).  This  was  one  of  the  last  struggles  of  the 
Etruscans  for  independence,  and  it  was  doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  spirit  shown  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Volcientes  that  the  Romans  shortly  afterwards 
(in  b.  c.  273)  established  a colony  at  Coea,  in  their 
territory.  (Veil.  Pat.  L 14;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  is 
expressly  stated  on  this  occasion  by  Pliny,  that  Cosa 
was  a dependency  of  Void  (Cosa  Volcienlium),  a 
statement  which  has  been  ignored  by  those  modern 
writers  who  have  represented  Cosa  as  an  independent 
and  important  Etruscan  city.  But  while  this  is 
very  doubtful  in  the  case  of  Cosa,  the  evidence, 
though  scanty,  is  conclusive  that  Void  was  such; 
and  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  from  & monu- 
ment discovered  at  Cereetri,  that  it  was  at  one  time 
reckoned  one  of  the  twelve  chief  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
League.  (Arm.  d.  /rut.  Arch.  1842,  pp.  37—40.) 

But  notwithstanding  these  obscure  hints  of  its 
greatness,  the  name  of  Volci  was  almost  forgotten, 
and  its  site  unknown,  or  at  leaat  regarded  as  uncer- 
tain, when  the  first  discovery  of  its  necropolis  in 
1828  led  to  subsequent  researches  on  the  spot, 
which  have  brought  to  light  a number  of  painted 
Tascs  greatly  exceeding  that  which  has  been  dis- 
covered on  any  other  Etruscan  site.  The  unprece- 
dented number,  beauty,  and  variety  of  these  works  of 
art  have  given  a celebrity  in  modern  tipes  to  the 
name  of  Volci  which  is  probably  as  much  iu  excess 
of  its  real  importance  in  ancient  times  as  in  the 
somewhat  parallel  case  of  Pompeii.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  result 
of  these  excavations.  It  is  calculated  that  above 
6000  tombs  in  all  have  been  opened,  and  the  contents 
have  been  of  the  most  varied  kind,  belonging  to 
different  periods  and  ages,  and  varying  from  the 
coarsest  and  rudest  pottery  to  the  finest  painted 
vases.  The  same  tombs  have  also  yielded  very 
numerous  objects  and  works  of  art  in  bronze,  as 
well  as  delicate  works  in  gold  and  jewellery;  and 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  cemetery  at  Volci  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  rare  advantage  of  remaining  undisturbed  through 
ages,  it  affords  incontestable  proof  that  it  must  have 
belonged  to  a wealthy  and  populous  city.  The 
necropolis  and  its  contents  are  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Dennis  (Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  397 — 427).  The  re- 
sults of  the  excavations,  in  regard  to  the  painted 
vases  discovered,  are  given  by  Gerhard  in  his  Rap - 
porto  su  i Vast  Volcenti,  published  in  the  Annali 
dell  Institute  fox  1831.  It  is  remarkable  that  only 
one  of  the  thousands  of  tombs  opened  was  adorned 
with  paintings  similar  to  those  found  at  Tarquinii, 
and,  in  this  instance,  they  are  obviously  of  late  date. 

The  site  of  the  city  itself  has  been  carefully  ex- 
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plored  since  these  discoveries  have  attracted  so  much 
interest  to  the  spot.  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Armina,  just  below  the  point  where  that 
stream  b spanned  by  a noble  bridge,  now  called  the 
Ponte  della  Badia , undoubtedly  a work  of  Roman 
times,  though  the  foundations  may  be  Etruscan. 
The  few  remaining  relics  of  antiquity  still  visible  on 
the  site  of  the  city,  which  occupied  a plateau  of 
about  2 miles  in  circumference,  are  also  of  Roman 
date,  and  mostly  belong  to  a late  period.  Inscrip- 
tions also  have  been  discovered,  which  prove  it  to 
have  coutinued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  Empire; 
and  the  series  of  coins  found  there  shows  that  it  was 
still  in  existence,  at  least  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
scetns  to  have  totally  disappeared,  though  the  plain 
in  which  it  stood  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Pian 
di  Voci,  whence  Holstenius  correctly  inferred  that 
this  most  have  been  the  site  of  Volci.  (Hobtea. 
Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  40.)  The  necropolis  was,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  it 
is  here  that  the  excavations  have  been  carried  on 
most  diligently.  The  site  of  Volci  (which  is  now 
wholly  uninhabited)  b about  8 miles  from  Moniallo, 
a small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fiora,  where 
that  river  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia.  (Den- 
nis, l.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VOLCIANI,  a people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
(Liv.  xxi.  19.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

VOLENOS,  a fort  in  Rhaetb,  in  the  territory  of 
Tridentum,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Franks 
(Paul.  Diac.  Jjongob.  iii.  31),  and  b generally  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  village  of  Volano  on  the 
Adige,  south  of  Caliano.  [L.  S.] 

VOL1BA  (OudAi&s,  Ptol.  li.  3.  § 30),  a town  of 
the  Dumnonii  in  Britannia  Romana,  near  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  bland.  Most  probably  Falmouth. 
(Camden,  p.  16.)  [T.  H.  D.) 

VOLOBRIGA  (Odo\6€ptya,  PtoL  ii.  6.  § 41),  a 
town  in  Gallaecia  in  Hispania  Tnrraconensis  belong- 
ing to  the  Nemetatae.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLOGATIS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  b placed 
by  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  after  Locus  (Luc),  on  the 
rood  to  Vapincuni  (Gap)  post  Mons  Saleucus.  The 
distance  from  Lucus  b ix.;  and  D’Anville  supposes 
that  Vologatb  may  be  a place  named  Leches , but 
the  dbtance  ix.  b too  much.  Others  fix  the  place 
at  Beauriere ; and  others  propose  Lethes  or  Beau- 
mont. All  this  b uncertain.  [0.  L.] 

VOLOGE'SIA  (OOohytola,  Ptol.  v.  20.  § 6),  a 
city  built  by  and  named  after  Vologeses,  one  of  the 
Arsacidan  kings  of  Parthb,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Scleuccia  upon  the  Tigris.  It  b called 
by  Pliny,  Vologesocerta  (vi.  26.  s.  30),  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  name  implying  the  M city  of."  The  ex- 
tensive ruins,  still  existing,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tigris,  are  probably  those  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Seleuceia  and  Vologesia.  TV.] 

VOLSAS  (Ov6\oas  k6\wos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  $ 1),  a 
bay  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Britain,  probably  Loch  Brey. 
(Horsley,  p.  378.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLSC I (OudAowoi,  Strab. ; OdoAo wr *roi,  Diony s.), 
an  ancient  people  of  Central  Italy,  who  bear  a pro- 
minent part  in  early  Roman  history.  Their  territory 
was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Latinra  as  that 
name  was  employed  at  a late  period,  and  under  the 
Roman  Empire  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Volscians  were  originally  a distinct  people  from  the 
Latins,  with  whom,  indeed,  they  were  almost  always 
on  terms  of  hostility.  On  the  other  hand  they  ap- 
pear as  constantly  in  alliance  with  the  Aequi ; and 
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there  is  little  doubt  that  these  two  nations  were  kin- 
dred races,  though  always  distinguished  from  each 
another  as  two  separate  peoples.  We  have  no  state- 
ment in  any  ancient  writer  as  to  the  ethnic  origin  or 
affinities  of  the  Volscians,  and  are  left  almost  wholly 
to  conjecture  on  the  subject  But  the  remains  of  the 
language,  few  and  scanty  as  they  are,  afford  neverthe- 
less the  safest  foundation  on  which  to  rest  our  theories; 
and  these  lead  ua  to  regard  the  Volscians  as  a branch 
of  the  same  family  with  the  Umbrians  and  Oscana,  who 
formed  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  mountain 
tracts  of  Central  Italy.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as 
if  they  were  more  closely  connected  with  the  Um- 
brians tlian  either  the  Sabines  and  their  Sabellian 
offshoots,  or  the  Oscans  properly  so  called  ; it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Volscians  had  separated 
at  a still  earlier  period  from  the  main  stock  of  the 
Umbrian  race.  (Mommsen,  Unter-ItaL  IHalekt.  pp. 
319 — 326  ; Schwegler,  Rom.  Gtsch.  vol.  i.  p.  178.) 
The  only  notice  of  their  language  that  occurs  in 
Roman  authors,  also  points  to  it  distinctly  as  different 
from  Oscan  (Titinius,  ap.  Fest.  v.  Obscum,  p.  189), 
though  the  difference  was  undoubtedly  that  of  two 
cognate  dialects,  not  of  two  radically  distinct  lan- 
guages. 

When  the  Volscians  first  appear  in  Roman  history, 
it  is  as  a powerful  and  warlike  nation,  who  were 
already  established  in  the  possession  of  the  greater 
part  at  least  of  the  territory  which  they  subsequently 
occupied.  Their  exact  limits  are  not,  indeed,  to  be 
determined  with  accuracy;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  underwent  considerable  fluctuations  during  their 
long  wars  with  the  Latins  and  Romans.  But  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  from  a very  early  period  they 
held  the  whole  of  the  detached  mountain  group 
S.  of  the  Tolerus  (Sacco),  termed  by  modern  geo- 
graphers the  Monti  Lepmi,  together  with  the  valley 
of  the  Liris,  and  the  mountain  district  of  Arpinum, 
Sora,  and  Atina.  Besides  this  they  were  certainly 
masters  at  one  time  of  the  plains  extendiug  from  the 
V olscian  Apennines  to  the  sea,  including  the  romp- 
tine  Marshes  and  the  fertile  tract  that  borders  on 
them.  This  tract  they  had,  according  to  Cato,  wrested 
from  the  Aborigines,  who  were  its  earliest  possessors 
(Cato  ap.  Prudan.  v.  p.  668). 

The  first  mention  of  the  Volscians  in  Roman  his- 
tory is  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Tarquin,  when  they 
appear  as  a numerous  and  warlike  people.  It  is 
clear  that  it  was  the  great  extension  of  the  Roman 

wer  under  its  last  king  (which  must  undoubtedly 

admitted  as  a historical  fact),  and  the  supremacy 
which  he  had  assumed  over  the  Latin  League,  that 
first  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Volscians. 
According  to  the  received  history  he  marched  into 
their  country  and  took  their  capital  city,  Sueasa  Po- 
metia,  by  assault.  (Liv.  i.  53  ; Dionys.  iv.  50  ; 
Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  24.)  The  tradition  that  it  was  the 
spoils  there  obtained  which  enabled  him  to  build 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  sufficiently  proves  the  belief 
in  the  great  power  and  wealth  of  the  Volscians 
at  this  early  period  ; and  the  foundation  of  the 
two  colonies  of  Circeii  and  Signia,  both  of  which  are 
expressly  ascribed  to  Tarquin,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  secure  his  recent  conquests,  and  to  impose  a perma- 
nent check  on  the  extension  of  the  Volscian  power. 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  from  the  first  treaty  with 
Carthage,  preserved  to  us  by  Polybius  (iii.  22),  that 
the  important  cities  of  Antium  and  Tarracina,  as 
well  as  Circeii,  were  at  this  time  subject  to  Tarquin, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Volscians. 
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Bnt  the  dissolution  of  the  power  of  Tarqnin,  and 
the  loss  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  the  Latins, 
seem  to  have  allowed  the  Volscians  to  regain  their 
former  superiority  ; and  though  the  chronology  of 
the  earliest  years  of  the  Republic  is  hopelessly  con- 
fused, we  seem  to  discern  clearly  that  it  was  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  the  Volscians  and  their  allies 
the  Aequians  upon  the  Latins  that  caused  the  latter 
people  to  conclude  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Rome 
under  Sp.  Cassius,  b.  c.  493,  which  became  the  foun- 
dation of  the  permanent  relation  between  the  two 
states.  (Liv.  ii.  33  ; Dionys.  vi.  95.)  According 
to  the  received  annals,  the  wars  with  the  Volscians 
had  already  recommenced  prior  to  this  period;  bat 
almost  immediately  afterwards  occurs  the  great  and 
sudden  development  of  their  power  which  is  repre- 
sented in  a legendary  form  in  the  history  of  Corio- 
lanus.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  that 
legend,  and  however  impossible  it  is  to  receive  it  as 
historically  true,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  a his- 
torical foundation  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Latin 
cities  at  this  period  fell  successively  into  the  power 
of  the  Volscians  and  their  allies  the  Aequians  ; and 
the  two  lines  of  advance,  so  singularly  mixed  up  in 
the  received  narrative  of  the  war,  which  represents  all 
these  conquests  as  made  in  a single  campaign,  appear 
to  represent  distinctly  the  two  separate  series  of  con- 
quests by  which  the  two  nations  would  respectively 
press  on  towards  Rome.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  95, 
259;  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.  vol.  it  pp.  274,  275.)* 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  a very  brief 
outline  of  the  long  series  of  ware  with  the  Volscians 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a place  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome  for  a period  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
Little  historical  value  can  be  attached  to  the  details 
of  those  ware  as  they  were  preserved  by  the  annalists 
who  were  copied  by  Livy  and  Dionysius  ; and  it 
belongs  to  the  historian  of  Rome  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
pel their  confusion  and  reconcile  their  discrepancies. 
But  in  a general  point  of  view  they  may  be  divided 
(as  remarked  by  Niebuhr),  into  four  periods.  The 
first  of  these  would  comprise  the  wars  down  to  b.  c. 
459,  a few  years  preceding  the  Decemvirate,  in- 
cluding the  conquesta  ascribed  to  Coriolanus,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  period  when  the  Vol- 
scians were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  The  second 
extends  from  b.  c.  459  to  431,  when  the  dictator  A. 
Postumius  Tubertua  is  represented  as  gaining  a vic- 
tory over  the  allied  forces  of  the  Volscians  and  Ae- 
quians (Liv.  iv.  26 — 29),  which  appears  to  have  been 
really  an  important  success,  and  proved  in  a manner 
the  turning  point  in  the  long  struggle  between  the 
two  nations.  From  this  time  till  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  (b.  c.  390)  the  wars  with  the  Vol- 
scians and  Aequians  assume  a new  character  ; the 
tide  had  turned,  and  we  find  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  recovering  one  after  another  the  towns  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Thus  La- 
bicum  and  Bola  were  regaioed  in  u.  c.  418  and  414, 
and  Ferentinum,  a Hernican  city,  but  wbich  had 
been  taken  by  the  Volscians,  was  again  wrested  from 
them  in  b.  c.  413.  (Liv.  iv.  47,  49,  51.)  The 
frontier  fortresses  of  Verrugo  and  Carventum  were 
indeed  taken  and  retaken;  but  the  capture  of  Anxur 
or  Tarracina  in  n.  c.  399,  which  from  that  period 

* It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Antium,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Republic  appears  as  a 
Latin  city,  or  at  least  as  subject  to  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  is  found  at  the  very  outbreak  of  these  ware 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians. 
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continued  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
must  have  been  a severe  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
Volscians,  and  may  be  considered  as  marking  an  era 
in  their  decline.  Throughout  this  period  it  is  re- 
markable that  Antiuro,  one  of  tho  most  powerful 
cities  of  the  Volscians,  continued  to  be  on  peaceful 
terms  with  Rome  ; the  war  was  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  NE.  frontier  of  the  Volscians, 
where  they  were  supported  by  the  Aequians,  and 
Ecetrs  was  the  city  which  appears  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  it. 

The  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  period  of  the  Volscian 
Wars.  It  is  probable  that  their  Aequian  allies  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  same  invasion  of  the  barba- 
rians that  had  so  nearly  proved  the  destruction  of 
Rome  [Akqui],  and  the  Volscians  who  adjoined 
their  frontier,  may  have  Bhared  in  the  same  disaster. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Antium,  which  was  evidently 
at  this  period  a powerful  city,  suddenly  broke  off  its 
friendly  relations  with  Rome  ; and  during  a period  of 
nearly  13  years  (b.  c.  386 — 374),  we  find  the  Vol- 
scians engaged  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities  with 
Rome,  in  which  the  Antiates  uniformly  took  the 
lead.  The  seat  of  war  was  now  transferred  from  the 
Aeqnian  frontier  to  the  southern  foot  of  the  Alban 
hills  : and  the  towns  of  Velitrae  and  Satricum  were 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Volscians  and  Romans. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Antiates 
we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  Privemuin,  as  engaging 
in  hostilities  with  Rome,  b.  c.  358,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  comes  forward  single-handed.  Indeed,  if 
there  had  ever  been  any  political  league  or  bond  of 
union  among  the  Volscian  cities,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  by  this  time  completely  broken  up.  The 
Antiates  again  appear  repeatedly  in  arms  ; and  when 
at  length  the  general  defection  of  the  Latins  and  Cam- 
panians broke  out  in  b.  c.  340,  they  were  among  the 
first  to  join  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  sea- coast  of  Latium,  almost  to  the  walls  of  Ostia. 
But  they  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  Latin  armies, 
both  at  Pedum  and  on  the  Astura  : Antium  itself 
was  taken,  aud  received  a colony  of  Romans  within 
its  walls,  but  at  the  same  time  the  citizens  them- 
selves were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise.  (Liv. 
viii.  14.)  The  people  of  Fundi  and  Fonniae,  both  of 
them  probably  Volscian  cities,  received  the  Roman 
franchise  at  the  same  time,  and  Tarracina  was  noon 
after  occupied  with  a Roman  colony.  The  Privernates 
alone  ventured  once  more  to  provoke  the  hostility  of 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  327,  but  were  severely  punished, 
and  their  city  was  taken  by  the  consul  C.  Plautius. 
Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the 
Roman  Civitas  ; at  first,  indeed,  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  but  they  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  full 
franchise,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  Ufentine  tribe. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Volscians,  however,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Pomptine  tribe. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  cities  that  were  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  or  in  that  of  the 
Liris,  we  have  scarcely  any  information  ; but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  while  the  Antiates  and  their 
neighbours  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome, 
the  Volscians  of  the  interior  were  on  their  side  fully 
occupied  with  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Samnites. 
Nor  were  their  efforts  in  all  cases  successful.  We 
know  tliat  both  Arpinum  and  Fregellae  had  been 
wrested  from  the  Volscians  by  the  Samnites,  before 
the  Romans  made  their  appearance  in  the  contest 
(Liv.  viii.  23,  ix.  44),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  cities  of  the  Volscians  readily  took  shelter 
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under  the  protection  of  Rome,  for  security  against 
their  common  enemy.  It  seems  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War 
(b.  c.  304),  the  whole  of  the  Volscian  people  had 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

From  this  time  their  name  disappears  from  his- 
tory. Their  territory  was  comprised  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Latium,  and  the  Volscian 
people  were  merged  in  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  228, 231  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Cic.  pro  Balb.  13.)  But  a rude  and  simple  mountain- 
people  would  be  naturally  tenacious  of  their  customs 
and  traditions ; and  it  b clear,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Juvenal  incidentally  alludes  to  it,  that  even 
under  the  1 toman  Empire,  the  name  of  the  Volscians 
was  by  no  means  extinct  or  forgotten  in  the  portion 
of  Central  Italy  which  was  still  occupied  by  their 
descendants.  (Juv.  Sat.  viii.  245.) 

The  physical  geography  of  the  land  of  the  Volscians 
will  be  found  described  in  the  article  Latium.  Of 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  people  themselves,  or 
of  any  national  customs  or  institutions  that  dis- 
tinguished them  from  their  Latin  neighbours,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  Their  history  is  a record 
only  of  the  long  struggle  which  they  maintained 
against  the  Roman  power,  and  of  the  steps  which  led  to 
their  ultimate  subjugation.  Thb  b the  only  memory 
that  has  been  transmitted  to  ns,  of  a people  that  waa 
for  so  long  a period  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the 
Roman  Republic.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VOLSIN1ENSIS  LACUS  ($  wspl  OdoAoi riovs 
Strab.  v.  p.  226:  Logo  di  Bolsena ),  a con- 
siderable lake  of  Etruria,  scarcely  inferior  in  size 
to  that  of  Traaimenc.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Volsinii,  which  stood  on  its  NE.  shore  ; 
but  it  waa  also  sometimes  called  Lac  os  Tarquini- 
eusb,  as  its  western  side  adjoined  the  territory 
of  Tarquinii.  (Plin.  ii.  96.)  Notwithstanding  its 
great  size,  it  b probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  rocks,  that  it  b the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano  (Dennis,  Etruria , vol.  i.  p.  514). 
In  thb  lake  the  river  Marta  has  its  source.  It 
abounded  in  fish,  and  its  sedgy  shores  harboured 
large  quantities  of  water-fowl,  with  which  articles  it 
supplied  the  Roman  markets.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Colum. 
viii.  16.)  It  contained  two  islands,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  the  lake  itself,  wonderful  stories  were  related 
by  the  ancients.  They  were  remarked  to  be  ever 
changing  their  forms  (Plin.  ic.),  and  on  one  occasion 
during  the  Second  Panic  War  its  waters  are  said  to 
have  Howed  with  blood.  (Liv.  xxvii.  23.)  The 
shores  of  the  lake  were  noted  for  their  quarries. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  49.)  In  a castle  on  one  of  the 
islands  queen  Ainalasontha  was  murdered  by  order  of 
her  husband  Theodatus.  (Procop.  B.  Goth.  i.  c.  4, 
p.  23,  ed.  Bonn.)  [T.  H.  D.j 

VOLSINII  or  VULSINII  (OiWb.o.,  Strab.  v. 
p.  226;  O&oKolvtoy,  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 50:  Bolsena ),  an 
ancient  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  tho  shore  of  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  (Lac us  Volsiniensb),  and  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Clusium  and  Forum  Cassii. 
(I tin.  Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Peut.)  But  in  treating  of 
Vobinii  wo  must  dbtingubh  between  the  Etruscan 
and  the  Roman  city.  We  know  that  the  ancient 
town  lay  on  a steep  height  (Zon&ras,  Ann.  viii. 7 ; cf. 
Arbtot.  Mir.  A use.  96) ; while  Bolsena , the  represen- 
tative of  the  Roman  Yobini,  is  situated  in  the  plain. 
There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
where  thb  height  should  be  sought.  Abeken  (J/il- 
telUalien,  p.  34,  scq.)  looks  for  it  at  Monte  Piascvue, 
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at  tnc  southern  extremity  of  the  lake;  whilst  Muller 
( Etrusker , L p.  451)  seeks  it  at  Orviaio,  and  ad- 
duces the  name  of  that  placc=Urbs  Vetus,  44  the 
old  city,”  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  view; 
but  Mr.  Dennis  ( Etruria , vol.  i.  p.  508)  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
so  far  from  the  Roman  town,  and  that  it  lay  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  above  the  amphitheatre  at  BoU 
semi,  at  a Hpot  called  II  Piazzano.  He  adduces  in 
support  of  this  hypothesis  the  existence  of  a Rood 
deal  of  broken  pottery  there,  and  of  a few  caves  in 
the  cliffs  below. 

Volainii  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  12  which  formed  the  Etruscan  confederation,  as 
Volainii  is  designated  by  Livy  (x.  37)  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (ix.  1.  extern.  2)  as  one  of  the  “ capita 
Etruriae."  It  is  described  by  Juvenal  (iiL  191)  as 
seated  among  well-wooded  hills. 

We  do  not  hear  of  Voisinii  in  history  till  after  the 
fall  of  VeiL  It  is  possible  that  the  success  of  the 
Roman  arms  may  have  excited  the  alarm  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  Volsinienses,  as  their  situation  might 
render  tliem  the  next  victims  of  Roman  ambition. 
At  all  events,  the  Volsinienses,  in  conjunction  with 
the  SalpinatcA,  taking  advantage  of  a famine  and 
pestilence  which  had  desolated  Rome,  made  incur- 
sions into  the  Roman  territory  in  b.c.  391.  But 
they  were  easily  beaten:  8000  of  them  were  made 
prisoners;  and  they  were  glad  to  purchase  a twenty 
years’  truoe  on  condition  of  restoring  the  booty 
they  had  taken,  and  furnishing  the  pay  of  the  Roman 
army  for  a twelvemonth.  (Liv.  v.  31,  32.) 

We  do  not  again  hear  of  Volainii  till  the  year 
n.  c.  310,  when,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  except  Arretinm,  they  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Sutrium,  a city  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
(Liv.  ix.  32.)  This  war  was  terminated  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Etruscans  at  lake  Vadimo,  the  first  fatal 
shock  to  their  power.  (76.  39.)  Three  years  after- 
wards we  find  the  consul  P.  Decius  Mas  capturing 
several  of  the  Volsinian  fortresses.  (76.  41.)  In 
295,  L.  Postumius  Megellus  ravaged  their  territory 
and  defeated  them  under  the  walls  of  their  own  city, 
slaying  2800  of  them ; in  consequence  of  which  they, 
together  with  Perusia  and  Arretium,  were  glad  to 
purchase  a forty  years’  peace  by  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Not  more  than  fourteen 
years,  however,  had  elapsed,  when,  with  their  allies 
the  Vulcientea,  they  again  took  up  arms  against 
Rome.  But  this  attempt  ended  apparently  in  their 
final  subjugation  in  ii.  c.  280.  (Liv.  Ep.  xi.;  Fast. 
Cons.)  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7.  e.  16)  retails  an  absurd 
story,  taken  from  a Greek  writer  called  Metrodorus 
Scepsius,  that  the  object  of  the  Romans  in  capturing 
Voisiuii  was  to  make  themselves  masters  of  2000 
statues  which  it  contained.  The  story,  however, 
suffices  to  show  that  the  Volsinians  had  attained  to 
a great  pitch  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  art.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Valerias  Maximus  (L  c.),  who  also 
adds  that  this  luxury  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin, 
by  making  them  so  indolent  and  effeminate  that 
they  at  length  suffered  the  management  of  their 
commonwealth  to  be  usurped  by  slaves.  From  this 
degrading  tyranny  they  were  rescued  by  the  Ro- 
mans. (Flor.  i.  21  ; Zooaraa,  l.  c.;  A.  Victor,  Ftr. 
lllustr.  36  ; Oros.  iv.  5.) 

The  Romans,  wheo  they  took  Voisinii,  razed  the 
town,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  to  migrate  to  another  spot.  (Zo- 
naras, L c.)  This  second,  or  Roman,  Voisinii  cou- 
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tinned  to  exist  under  the  Empire.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus,  the  minister  and  favourite  of 
Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  1,  vL  8.)  Juvenal  (x. 
74)  alludes  to  this  circumstance  when  he  considers 
the  fortunes  of  Sejanus  as  dependent  on  the  favour 
of  Nursia,  or  Norsia,  an  Etruscan  goddess  much 
worshipped  at  Voisinii,  into  whose  temple  there,  as 
in  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinas  at  Rome,  a nail  was 
annually  driven  to  mark  the  years.  (Liv.  vii.  3: 
TertulL  Apol.  24.)  According  to  Pliny,  Voisinii 
was  the  scene  of  some  supernatural  occurrences. 
He  records  (ii.  54)  that  lightning  was  drawn 
down  from  heaven  by  king  Porsenna  to  destroy  a 
monster  called  Volta  that  was  ravaging  its  territory. 
Even  the  commonplace  invention  of  hand-mills, 
ascribed  to  this  city,  is  embellished  with  the  tradi- 
tional prodigy  that  some  of  them  turned  of  them- 
selves ! (Id.  xxxvL  18.  s.  29.)  Indeed,  in  the  whole 
intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we 
see  the  ignorant  wonder  excited  by  a cultivated 
people  in  their  semi-barbarous  conquerors. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of 
the  Etruscan  Voisinii.  Of  the  Roman  city,  however, 
some  remains  are  still  extant  at  BoUena.  The 
moot  remarkable  are  those  of  a temple  near  the 
Florence  gate,  vulgarly  called  Tcmpio  di  Norzia. 
But  the  remains  are  of  Roman  work;  and  the  real 
temple  of  tliat  goddess  most  probably  stood  in  the 
Etruscan  city.  The  amphitheatre  is  small  and 
a complete  ruin.  Besides  these  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  baths,  cippi,  sepulchral  tablets,  a 
sarcophagus  with  reliefs  representing  the  triumph  of 
Bacchus,  Ac. 

For  the  coins  of  Voisinii,  see  Muller,  Etnuker, 
vol.  i.  pp.  324,  333:  for  its  history,  Ac.,  Adami, 
Storia  di  VoUeno ; Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.i.;  Abeken, 
MiUelitalien.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLTUMNAE  FANUM  [Fa*um  Voltumxak]. 
VOLUBILIANI.  [Volubilw.] 

VOLUB1LIS  (OdoW&Afs,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 14),  a 
town  of  Mauretania  Tiugitana,  seated  on  the  river 
Subur,  and  on  the  road  from  Tocolosida  to  Tingis, 
from  the  former  of  which  places  it  was  only  4 miles 
distant.  ( Itin. . Ant.  p.  23.)  It  lay  35  miles  SE. 
from  Banasa,  aud  the  same  distance  from  the  coast. 
(Pliu.  v.  1.  s.  1;  Mela,  iiL  10.)  It  was  a Roman 
colony  (ltin.  Ant.  1.  c.)  and  a place  of  some  im- 
portance. Ptolemy  calls  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  sur- 
rounding district,  Volubiliani  (OiioXoyfiAtwof,  iv. 
1.  § 10).  In  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus  (p.  279, 
ed.  Lora  bach)  it  was  a deserted  town  between  Fez 
and  Mcquinez,  bearing  the  name  of  VaUU  or  Gua- 
lili , the  walls  of  which  were  6 Italian  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. That  position  is  now  occupied  by  the 
town  of  Zaiukit-  Mtda-  l>riu,  on  mount  Zarhon.  At 
some  distance  to  the  NW.  are  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Kassr  Faraun  (Pharaoh’s  castle),  with  Roman 
inscriptions;  but  to  what  ancient  city  they  belong  is 
unknown.  (Cf.  Mannert,  x.  pt.  ii.  p.  486  ; Graberg  di 
Henisb,  p.  28 ; Wirnmer,  Candida  von  Afrikn,  i. 
p.  439.)  [T.  H.  DJ 

VOLUCE  (probably  the  OvIXovtca  of  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§ 56),  a town  of  the  Pelendoues  in  Uisponia  Tarra- 
coneusis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to  Caeaar- 
augusta,  and  25  miles  W.  of  Numantia.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  442.)  Variously  identified  with  Yrlucha  ( Yela- 
cha),  Yalecha,  and  Calatanazor.  [T.  IL  D.] 

VOLUNT1I  (OvoAoiWun,  PtoL  ii.  2.  § 9),  a 
people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hibernia.  (T.  H.  D.J 
VOLUSTA'NA.  [Caxiuisu  Mohtks.] 


VOMANUS. 

VOMANUS(ronjmw),  n river  of  Picennm,  which 
rises  in  the  lofty  group  of  the  Apennines  now  known 
os  the  Gran  Sasso  d Italia,  anil  flows  into  the 
Adriatic,  after  passing  within  a few  miles  to  the  N. 
of  the  city  of  Adria  (Atri).  Its  name  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  only  (iii.  13.  § 18).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VORDENSES,  in  Gallia  Narbonenais,  an  ethnic 
name  which  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Apt, 
the  site  of  Apta  Julia  [Aita  Julia}.  The  in- 
scription states  that  the  “ Vordenscs  pagani  ” de- 
dicate this  monument  to  their  patronus,  who  is 
designated  M mi  vir  ” of  the  Colonia  Apta.  The 
place  is  supposed  to  be  Gardes , which  is  contiguous 
to  the  diocese  of  Apt , and  in  that  of  Cavaillon.  The 
change  of  Vord  into  Gord  is  easily  explained.  [Va- 
prvcum.]  (D’Anville.  Notice,  tfc  ) [G.  il] 

VOREDA,  a town  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britannia 
Romans,  on  the  road  from  Catamcton  to  Lugu- 
vallium.  (An.  Ant.  p.  467.)  It  is  variously  iden- 
tified with  Old  Penrith,  Whelp  Castle , and  Coal 
Hills.  By  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31)  it  is  called 
Sereda.  [T.H.  D.] 

VORGA'NIUM  ( Ouopydtnov ),  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
ncnsis,  the  capital  of  the  Osismii  [Osismii],  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  north-west  part  of  Bretagne 
(Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 5).  This  seems  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  Vorginum  of  the  Table;  and  it  appears 
on  a route  which  leads  from  the  capital  of  the 
Namnetes  through  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  and 
ends  on  the  coast  at  Gesocribate,  or  Gesobrirate,  as 
some  would  write  it.  Between  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti  and  Vorginum  is  Sulis,  supposed  to  be  at  the 
junction  of  the  Suel  and  the  Blavet  [Situs]. 
From  SuJis  to  Vorginum  the  distance  is  marked 
xxiiii.,  and  this  brings  us  to  a place  named 
Karhez  (D’Anville).  But  all  this  is  very  un- 
certain. Others  fix  Vorginum  at  a place  named 
Guemene  [G.  L.] 

VORO'GIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  table  on 
a rood  from  A ugus  toneme  turn  ( Clermont  Ferro  nd) 
through  Aquae  Calidue  ( Vichy)  to  Ariolica  (.4  rrilli). 
The  distance  is  marked  viii.  from  Aquae  Calidae, 
and  xiiii.  from  Vorogium  to  Ariolica.  There  is  a 
place  named  Vouroux,  which  is  the  same  name  as 
Vorogium.  Vouroux  is  near  the  small  town  of 
Varennes,  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the 
Allier.  The  direct  distance  from  the  springs  of 
Vichy  to  V amines  is  somewhat  less  than  the  Itin. 
distance  uf  viii.  Gallic  leagues,  but  the  8 leagues  are 
not  more  than  we  may  assign  to  the  distance  from 
Vichy  to  Varennes  along  the  river.  But  the  Itin. 
distance  from  Vorogium  to  Ariolica  is  somewhat  too 
large  compared  with  the  real  distance.  (D’Anville, 
Notice.  Sfc.)  [G.  L.] 

VOS  ALIA.  [Vobava.] 

VOSAVA  or  VOSAV1A,  in  North  Gallia,  is 
placed  by  the  Table  on  the  Roman  road  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  between  Bontobrice  or 
Baudobrica  ( Boppart ) [Baudodrica]  and  Bin- 
gium  (Bingen).  It  stands  half-way  between  these 
places  and  at  the  distance  of  viiii.  Voaava  is  Ober- 
vesel  on  the  Rhine,  north  of  Bingen;  and  it  is 
almost  certain,  as  D’Anville  suggests,  that  the  name 
is  erroneously  written  in  the  Table,  and  that  it 
should  be  Vosalia.  [G.  L.] 

VO'SEGUS  ( Vogesen,  Vasgau , Vosges).  The 
form  Vosegus  has  better  authority  than  Vogeaus 
(Schneider’s  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  10)  ; and  the  modem 
name  also  is  in  favour  of  the  form  Vosegus.  Lucan 
is  sometimes  quoted  as  authority  for  the  form 
Vogeaus : 
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“Caslraque  quae  Vogesi  curvam  sopor  ardua  mpem 
Pugnaces  pictis  cohibebant  Lingonas  armia." 

(Phonal,  i.  397.) 

The  name  is  B oo-fjicov  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Commentaries. 

Caesar  says  that  the  Mosa  (Maas)  rises  in  the 
Vosegus,  by  which  ho  means  that  the  hills  in  which 
the  Maas  rises  belong  to  the  Vosges.  But  he  says 
no  more  of  this  range.  The  battle  with  Ariovistus, 
b.  c.  58,  was  fought  between  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine,  but  Caesar  (B.  G. 
i.  43,  48)  gives  no  name  to  the  range  under  which 
Ariovistus  encamped  ill  the  great  plain  between  the 
Vosges  and  the  Rhine.  D’Anville  observes  that 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  the  god  Vosegus  was 
found  at  Berg-Zabem  on  the  confines  of  Alsace  and 
the  Palatinate,  which  proves  that  the  name  Vosegus 
extended  as  far  as  that  place.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  name  was  given  to  the  whole  range  now  called 
Vosges,  which  may  be  considered  as  extending  from 
the  depression  in  which  is  formed  the  canal  of  the 
Rhdne  and  Rhine,  between  Btfort  and  AUktrch, 
to  the  bend  of  the  Rhine  between  Mainz  and 
Bingen,  a distance  of  above  170  miles.  The  range 
of  the  Vosges  is  parallel  to  the  Rhine.  The  hilly 
country  of  the  Fattcilles  in  which  the  Maas  rises 
is  west  of  the  range  to  which  the  name  of  Vosges 
is  now  given.  The  Vosges  are  partly  in  France, 
and  partly  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Hesse  Darm- 
stailt 

The  territory  of  the  Seqnani  originally  extended 
to  the  Rhine,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Vosges 
was  therefore  included  in  their  limits.  North  of  the 
Sequani  and  west  of  the  Vosges  were  the  Leuci  and 
Mediomatrici;  and  east  of  the  Vosges  and  between 
the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine  were  the  Rauraci,  Triboci, 
Nemetes,  Vangiones,  and  Caracates. 

In  the  Table  the  Silva  Vosagus  is  marked  as  a 
long  forest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  Pliny 
(xvi.  39)  also  speaks  of  the  range  of  the  Vosegus 
as  containing  timber.  [G.  L.j 

UR,  a castle  of  the  Persians  mentioned  by  Am  ini  - 
anus  Marcellinus  (xxv.  8),  in  his  account  of  the  war 
between  Julian  and  the  Persians.  It  must  have 
been  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Hatra  (Al-Hathr).  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  Ur  is  the  same  place  as  that  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  (xi.  28);  but  the  recent  researches 
of  Colonel  Rawlinson  have  demonstrated  that  the  Ur 
whence  Abraham  started  was  situated  in  the  S.  part 
of  Babylonia,  at  a place  now  called  Mugeher. 
(Joum.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  1855.)  [V.] 

URANOrOLIS  (OvpaviicoAis),  a town  in  the 
peninsula  Acte  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  founded  by  Alex- 
archus,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia 
(Alhen.  iii.  p.  98;  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17).  As  Pliny 
does  not  mention  Sane  in  his  list  of  the  towns  of 
Acte,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Leake  that  Urmno* 
polis  occupied  the  site  of  Sane.  ( Northern  Greece , 
vol.  iii.  p.  149.) 

URANO'POLIS  (ObpoydiroAi*),  a town  of  Pi- 
sidia,  in  the  district  of  Cabalia,  to  the  north-west  of 
Termessus,  and  south-east  of  Isionda.  (Ptol.  v.  5. 
§ 6.)  [L.  SO 

URBA,  a town  of  Gallia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Helvetii.  It  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be* 
tween  Lacus  Lausonius  and  Ariolica  [Ariolica], 
x viii.  from  Lacus  Lausonius  and  xxiiii.  from  Ario- 
lica. Urba  is  Orbe  in  the  Swiss  Canton  Wacult  or 
Pays  de  Vaud,  on  thb  road  from  the  Lake  of  Ntuf- 
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chatd  to  the  Lake  of  Genera , and  on  a hill  nearly 

surrounded  by  the  river  Orbe.  [G.  L.J 

URBANA  COLONLA,  mentioned  by  Pliny  only 
(xiv.  6.  s.  8),  was  a colony  founded  by  Sulla  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Capua,  adjoining  the  Faler- 
nus  ager.  From  its  name  it  would  appear  probable 
that  it  was  a colony  of  citizens  from  Rome  itself,  who 
were  settled  by  the  dictator  in  this  fertile  district. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  a town  of  the 
name,  as  no  allusion  is  found  to  it  as  such,  and  the 
district  itself  was  reunited  to  that  of  Capua  before 
the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  L c.;  Zumpt,  de  CoL 
p.  252.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

URBATE,  a place  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  from  Siscia  to  Sirmium  {It.  Ant.  p.  268  ; 
Tab.  Pent.)  ; its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

URBIACA,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (/fin.  Ant.  p.  447.)  Probably  the 
Urbicua  of  Livy  (xl.  16).  Variously  identified 
with  Albarocket,  Checa,  and  Molina  [T.  H.  D.] 
URBIGENUS  PAGUS.  [Helvetii,  Vol.  L 
p.  1041.] 

URB1NUM  (O6p€tvo»'),  was  the  name  of  two 
cities  or  municipal  towns  of  Umbria,  situated  within 
a short  distance  of  each  other,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  Hortense  and  Metaurense. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.) 

1.  Ubbinum  Hortense  {Urbino),  apparently 
the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  and  for  that  reason 
frequently  called  simply  Urbinum,  was  situated  on  a 
hill  between  the  valleys  of  the  Metaunis  and  the 
Piaaurus  {Foglia),  rather  more  than  20  miles  from 
the  Adriatic.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  Umbria,  and  is  incidentally  no- 
ticed by  Tacitus  as  the  place  where  Fabius  Valens, 
the  general  of  Vitellius,  was  put  to  death,  in  A.  d. 
69,  after  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  generals 
of  Vespasian.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  62.)  Its  municipal 
rank  is  confirmed  by  numerous  inscriptions,  which 
prove  it  to  have  been  a town  of  some  importance. 
(Orell.  Inter.  3714;  Gruter,  Inter,  p.  387.  8,  p.  392. 
1 , &c.)  Procopius  also  notices  it  during  the  Gothic 
Wars,  and  correctly  describes  it  as  situated  on  a 
ateep  and  lofty  hill;  it  was  at  that  time  a strong 
fortress,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisarius  in 
a.  d.  538.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  19.)  From  this  time 
it  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  a place  of  consider- 
ation, and  in  the  middle  ages  became  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  a race  of  independent  dukes.  It  is  still 
a considerable  city,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
delegation  of  Urbino  and  Petaro , but  has  no  remains 
of  antiquity,  except  the  inscriptions  a bore  noticed. 

2.  UiiBiKUM  Metaurense  {Urbania),  was  si- 

tuated, as  its  name  imports,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Metaurus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  6 
miles  below  S.  Angelo  in  Vado  (Tifernum  Metau- 
rense), and  9 from  Urbino.  Its  municipal  rank  is 
attested  by  an  inscription,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  termed  Urvinates  Mataurenses,  as  well  as  by  Pliny 
(Gruter,  Inter,  p.  463.  4;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19);  but 
it  seems  never  to  have  been  a place  of  much  import- 
ance. In  the  middle  ages  it  fell  into  complete  decay, 
and  was  replaced  by  a village  called  CatUl  Durante, 
which,  in  1625,  was  enlarged  and  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity  of  a city  by  Urban  VI1L,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  present  name  of  Urbania.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  620; 
Bampoldi,  Dm.  Top.  vol.  iii.  p.  1278.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

URBS  SALVIA  (O fySa  2aAoufa,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
52  xEth.  Urbis  Salviensis  or  Urbisalviensis : Urbisag- 
lia),  a town  of  Picenum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  that  district  (Plin.  iii.  13. 
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8.  18.)  It  was  situated  on  a hill  above  the  valley 
of  the  Flusor  ( Chienti ),  about  2 miles  from  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  and  7 miles  E.  of  Tolenti- 
num.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  to  its  municipal  rank 
is  confirmed  by  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  which  men- 
tions the  “ ager  Urbis  Salviensis,”  as  well  as  by  an 
inscription  {Lib.  CoL  p.  226  ; Orell.  Inter.  1870); 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  a flourishing  town  until  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Aiaric,  a calamity  from 
which  it  never  recovered,  so  that  it  still  lay  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Procopius.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii-  16.) 
Dante  also  notices  it  in  the  1 3th  century  as  in  com- 
plete ruins  {Par.  xvi.  73);  but  the  name  has  always 
survived,  and  is  still  attached  to  the  modern  Urbi- 
taglia , which  is,  however,  a mere  village,  dependent 
un  Macerata.  The  Itineraries  give  two  lines  of 
crossroads  which  passed  through  Urbs  Salvia,  the 
one  from  Septempeda  {S.  Severino ) to  Firtnum 
{ Fermo ),  the  other  from  Auximum  through  Ricina 
and  Urbs  Salvia  to  Asculum.  {Itin.  Ant  p.  316; 
Tab.  P«t)  [E.  H.  B.] 

URBS  VETUS  {Orvieto),  a city  of  Etruria  men- 
tioned by  Paulus  Diaconus  {Hist  Lang . iv.  33)  to- 
gether with  Balneum  Regis  ( Bagnarta ) in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  No  mention  of  either  name  occurs 
in  any  writer  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  Urbiventum  {Ovp€i€t vrov) 
of  Procopius,  which  figures  in  the  Gothic  Wars  as  a 
fortress  of  some  importance,  is  the  same  place  as 
the  Urbs  Vetus  of  P.  Diaconus.  (ProcopJL  G.  ii.  20.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern  name  of  Orvieto  is 
derived  from  Urbs  Vetus;  but  the  latter  is  evidently 
an  appellation  given  in  late  times,  and  it  is  doubtful 
what  was  the  original  name  of  the  city  thus  desig- 
nated. Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  be  Salpinum,  noticed 
by  Livy  in  b.  c.  389  (Lir.  v.  31  ; Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  493)  [Salpinum],  while  Italian  antiquaries  in 
general  identify  it  with  Herbanum.  [Herbanum.1 
But  both  suggestions  are  mere  conjectures.  [E.  H.  B.  J 
URCESA  {OfipKtffa  or  OCpnataa,  Ptol.  ii.  6 § 
58),  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nenais.  According  to  some,  the  modern  Rt<fuma, 
whilst  others  identify  it  with  Velet  or  Orgat.  (Coins 
in  Sestini  p.  212.)  [T.H.D.] 

URCI  (Plin.  iii.  3.8.4;  O Upraj,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14), 
a town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  borders  of  Baetica,  or  according  to  another 
boundary  line,  which  makes  the  latter  reach  as 
far  as  Barca,  in  Baetica  itself,  cm  a bay  named 
after  it,  and  on  the  road  from  Castulo  to  Malaca. 
(Mela,  ii.  6,  where  the  editions  incorrectly  have 
Urgi  and  Virgi ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  404.)  Variously 
identified  with  Abrucena,  Puerto  de  Aguilas, 
and  Altoduz.  Ukert,  however  (ii.  pt  i.  p.  352), 
would  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alme- 
ria.  [T.  H.  D.] 

URCITANUS  SINUS,  a small  bay  either  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  or  in  Baetica,  named 
after  the  town  of  Urci.  It  was  separated  by  the 
Promontorium  Charidemi  from  the  Sinus  Massienus 
on  the  E.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)  Now  the  bay  of  AU 
meria.  [T.  H.  D ] 

URGAO,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Cordoba  to  Castulo  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  403), 
with  the  surname  of  Alba.  (PUn.  iii.  1.  a 3.)  In 
the  editions  of  the  Itinerary  it  is  called  Urcao 
and  Vircao;  and  according  to  inscriptions  in  Gruter 
(ccxlix.  3,  eexliii.  6),  it  was  a municipium,  with 
the  name  of  Albense  Urgavonense.  Most  pro- 
bably Arjona.  (Cf.  Morales,  Ant.  p.  74;  Florez, 
Etp.  Sagr.  xii.  p.  379.)  [T.  II.  D.] 


URGO. 

URGO.  [Gorooha.] 

URIA.  [HyriumJ 

U'RIA  LAC  US.  [Aetoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

UR1AS  SINUS.  [Apulaa.] 

URISIUM  (/L  Flier,  p.  569),  a town  in  Thrace, 
on  the  road  between  Tarpodizus  and  Bergule : ac- 
cording to  Reichard  it  corresponds  to  the  modem 
A Ipiuli  or  A l puli ; but  according  to  Lapie,  to  Kirk- 
Kilissia.  [J.  H.] 

URIUM  (Ofyior,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12).  1.  A town 

in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania; 
according  to  Reichard,  now  Torre  del  Oro. 

2.  A river  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the 
BaeUs  and  the  Anas,  which  entered  the  sea  near 
the  town  just  named.  (Plin.  iiL  1.  a 3.)  Now 
the  Tinto.  [T.  H.  D.] 

URPANUS,  a small  river  of  Paainonia,  a tributary 
of  the  Savus,  is  now  called  the  Verbasz.  (Plin.  iii. 
28  ; Tab.  /’eub,  where  it  U called  Urbas.)  [L.  S.J 
URSI  PR0M0NT0R1UM.  (Sardinia.  J 
UKSO  {OOpatoy,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141),  a strong 
mountain  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  the  last  refuge 
of  the  Pompeians.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  with 
the  surname  of  Genua  Urban orum,  and  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s 3;  Hirt 
B.  U.  26,  41,  65;  Appian,  B.  H.  16.)  It  is  the 
modem  Otuna,  where  some  inscriptions  and  rains 
have  been  found.  (Cf.  Muratori,  p.  1095;  Florez, 
Etp.  Sagr.  x.  p.  77.)  For  coins  of  Urso,  see  Florez, 
Med.  ii.  p.  624,  iii.  p.  130;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  28,  SuppL 
L p.  47;  Sestini,  p.  94.  [T.  H.  D.J 


URSOLAF.  or  URSOLI,  a place  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  fixed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road 
between  Valentia  {Faience)  and  Vienna  (Fimne), 
xxii.  from  Valentia,  and  xxvi.  from  Vienna.  This 
agrees  pretty  well  with  the  whole  distance  between 
Valence  and  Vienne.  There  are  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  site  of  Ursoli  except  the  distances ; 
and  D’Anville  fixes  on  S.  Valier , a place  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Gafoure  near  the  place  where 
it  enters  the  Rhone.  [G.  L.] 

URUNCT,  a place  in  Gallia  between  the  Vosgce 
and  the  Rhine.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.,  and  in  both  cases  the  road  from  Urunci  runs 
to  Mons  Brisiacus.  [Moxs  Brisiacus.]  In  one 
route  it  is  placed  between  Larga  ( Ijtirgitzen ) and 
Mons  Brisiacns,  xviii.  from  Larga,  and  xxiiii.  from 
Brisiacus.  This  route  is  from  south  to  north-east. 
The  other  route  is  from  Arialbinuuin,  supposed  to 
be  Binning  near  Baste,  to  Mons  Brisiacus,  from 
south  to  north,  and  Urunci  is  xxiiL  M.  P.  or  15 
leugae  from  Mons  Brisiacus.  D'Anville  supposes 
that  Urunci  may  be  a place  named  Rucsen  or  Ricsen , 
on  the  line  of  the  road  from  Larga  to  Mons  Bri- 
siacos  or  Brtisaeh.  [G.  L.] 

USAR,the  most  easterly  river  of  Maoretan  ia.  (Plin. 
v.  2.  s.  1.)  It  seems  to  be  the  river  called  Zloap 
by  Ptolemy  (iv.  2.  § 10), and  is  probably  the  Ajebbg, 
which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bugie.  [T.  II.  I).] 
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USARGALA  {Ouadpya\a,  PtoL  iv.  6.  § 7, 
&c.),  a very  extensive  mountain  chain  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Garamantae  on  the  N.  border  of  Li- 
bya Interior,  and  S.  of  Nutnidia  and  Mauretania, 
stretching  in  a NW.  direction  as  far  as  Atlas.  It  is 
in  this  mountain  that  the  river  Bagradas  has  its 
source.  [T.  H.  D.] 

U'SBIUM  (O 6fr6iov),  a town  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  § 30)  in  the  south-east  of  Germania, 
prolably  in  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  modern  Itpem,  on  a rivulet 
of  the  same  name.  [L.  S.] 

US'CANA,  the  chief  town  of  the  Pcnestae,  a peo- 
ple of  Ulyricom,  which  contained  10,001  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  war  with  Perseus.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  war  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Perseus,  and  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Roman  commander,  App.  Claudius,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  place  proved  unsuccessful,  b.  c.  170. 
(Liv.  xliii.  10.)  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  afterwards  taken  by  the  Romans,  since  we  read 
that  Perseus  in  the  following  year  surprised  Uscana, 
marching  thither  in  three  days  from  Stubera.  (Lir. 
xliii.  17,  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  L.  Coelius,  the 
Roman  commander  in  lllyricum,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Uscana.  {lb.  21.)  The  site  of  this 
town  is  uncertain. 

U'SCENUM  {OCaKfvov,  or  Ofoiccuvov,  Ptol.  iiL  7. 
§ 2),  a town  of  the  Jazyges  Metanaatae.  (T.H.D.] 
USCUDAMA,  a town  belonging  to  the  Bessi, 
near  Mount  Haemus,  which  M.  LuculJus  took  by 
assault.  (Eutr.  vi.  10.)  [J.  R.] 

USKLLIS  (OCovAAit,  PtoL:  Usellus ),  a city  of 
Sardinia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  about 
16  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Orislano  on  the  W.  coast, 
and  the  same  distance  S.  of  Forum  Trujani.  Its 
name  is  not  found  in  the  Itineraries,  and  the  only 
author  who  mentions  it  is  Ptolemy  (iiL  3.  § 2),  who 
erroneously  places  it  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  : 
but  the  existing  ruins,  together  with  the  name  of 
Usellus , still  borne  by  a village  on  the  site,  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  true  situation.  It  is  about  3 miles  NE. 
of  the  modern  town  of  Ales.  Ptolemy  styles  it  a 
colonia,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  in 
which  it  bears  the  title  of  “ Colonia  Julia  Augusta.” 
It  would  hence  appear  probable  that  the  colony  must 
have  been  founded  under  Augustus,  though  Pliny 
tells  us  distinctly  that  Tunis  Libyssonis  was  the 
only  colony  existing  in  Sardinia  in  his  time.  (Do 
la  Marmora,  Foy.  en  Sardaignc,  voL  ii.  pp.  367, 
466.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

USILLA  (OwrlAAo,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 10),  a place 
in  Byzacium  in  Africa  Proper.  It  is  the  Usula  of 
the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  59),  lying  between  Thyadrus  and 
Thenae.  Variously  identified  with  lnchilla  or  Sidi 
Makelcvf  and  Inshillah.  [T.  H.  D.] 

USI'PETES  or  USl'PI  (Oucriverai,  O&nirm),  a 
German  tribe,  mostly  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tencteri,  with  whom  they  for  a long  time  shared 
the  same  fate,  until  in  the  end,  having  crossed 
the  lower  Rhine,  they  were  treacherously  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Julius  Caesar.  (Cues.  B.  G.  iv.  4, 
&c. ; Appian,  de  Reb.  Gall.  18 ; comp.  Tknctkui.) 
After  this  calamity,  the  Usi petes  returned  across  the 
Rhine,  and  were  received  by  the  Sigambri,  who  as- 
signed to  them  the  district  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Luppia,  which  had  previously  been  inhabited  by 
the  ChAmari  and  Tubantes,  and  in  which  we  hence- 
forth find  the  Usipetes  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tacitus. 
{Ann.  xii’u  55,  IJisL  iv.  37,  Germ.  32;  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  32,  foil.)  Afterwards  the  Usipetes  arc  met  with 
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farther  south,  opposing  Germanicus  on  his  retnni 
from  the  country  of  the  Marsi.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  50, 
61  ; comp.  Dion  Casa,  xzxiz.  47  ; Plat.  Cats.  22.) 
In  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  they  appear  under  the  name 
of  Otiottroi,  anti  Ptolemy  (iL  1 1.  § 10)  mentions  a 
tribe  of  the  name  of  Ov&nrof,  whom  some  believe  to 
be  the  same  ns  the  Usipetea  ; but  if  this  be  correct, 
it  would  follow  that  the  Usipetcs  migrated  still 
farther  south,  ns  Ptolemy  places  these  Vispi  on  the 
upper  Rhine ; but  as  no  other  authority  places  them 
ao  far  south,  the  question  is  altogether  uncertain. 
About  the  year  a.  d.  70,  the  Uaipetes  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Moguntiacum  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  54),  and 
in  a.  d.  83  a detachment  of  them  is  mentioned  as 
eerviug  in  the  Roman  army  in  Britain.  (Id.  Agric. 
27.)  Afterwards  they  disappear  from  history. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutsche a,  p.  88  ; Wilhelm, 
Germanien,  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

USPE,  a town  of  the  Siraci  in  Sarmatia,  lying  E. 
of  the  Tanais.  It  lay  on  a height,  and  was  fortified 
with  a ditch  and  walls;  but  the  latter  were  com- 
posed only  of  mud  confined  in  hurdles.  (Tac.  dn*». 
xii.  16.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

USSADIUM  (Ofon rdbior,  or  Oi/adbior  tjipov , 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  §§  4 and  12),  a promontory  of  Maure- 
tania Tingitana,  lying  SW.  of  the  promontory  of 
Hercules.  Now  Cape  Osem.  [T.  H.  D.] 

USTICA.  [Ohteodes.] 

USUERNA  or  USUERVA.  [Hosuekbas.] 
UTHINA  (O Wi^a,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 34),  a town  of 
Zeugitana,  in  Africa  Propria,  between  Tabraca  and 
the  river  Bagradas.  (Cf.  Id.  viii.  14.  § 11;  Plin.  v. 
4.  s.  4.)  Erroneously  written  Utliica  in  Tab.  Pent. 
Now  Udine.  (T.  H.  D.l 

UTICA  O 'Mm,  Polyb.  L 75  ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 6 ; 
Othlmj,  Dion  Cass,  xlL  41;  Eth.  Uticensis;  Liv. 
xxix.  35  ; Caee.  B.  C.  ii.  36),  a colony  founded  by 
the  Tyrians  on  the  N.  coast  of  Zeugitana  in  Africa. 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  2 ; Mela,  L 7 ; Justin,  xviil  4,  Ac.) 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  said  to  have  been  a few 
years  after  that  of  Cades,  and  287  years  before  that 
of  Carthage.  (Veil.  Pat,  L c. ; Aristot.  Mirah. 
A use.  146;  Gesenius,  Monttm.  Script.  Linguae  que 
Phoenic.  p.  291  ; SiL  Ital.  Fun.  iii.  241,  sqq.  Ac.) 
Its  name  signified  in  Phoenician,  “ancient,”  or 
“ noble  " (np^ny.  Gesen.  ib.  p.  420,  and  The*.  Ling, 
lltb.  p.  1085).  Utica  was  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bagradas,  or  rather  that  of  its  western 
arm,  in  the  Bay  of  Carthage,  and  not  far  from  the 
jiromontory  of  Apollo,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  bay.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  832;  Liv. 
1.  c.;  Ptol.  L a;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  44,  seq.;  Procop. 
B.  V.  iL  15,  Ac.)  It  lay  27  miles  NW.  of  Car- 
thage. (7fw».  Ant.  p.  22.)  The  distance  is  given 
as  60  stadia  in  Appian  {Ptm.  75),  which  is  pro- 
bably an  error  for  1 60  ; and  as  a day’s  sail  by  sea. 
(Scylax,  Gtogr.  Mm.  i.  p.  50,  ed.  Huds.)  Both 
Utica  and  Tunes  might  be  descried  from  Carthage. 
(Strab.  L e . ; Polyb.  i.  73 ; Liv.  xxx.  9.)  Utica 
possessed  a good  harbour,  or  rather  harbours,  made 
by  art,  with  excellent  anchorage  and  numerous  landing 
places.  (Appian,  L c .;  cf.  Barth,  Wandenmgen 
dttrch  die  Kustenlander  des  M ilUlmcert,  pp.  Ill, 
125.)  On  the  land  side  it  was  protected  by  steep 
hills,  which,  together  with  the  sea  and  its  Artificial  de- 
fences, which  were  carefully  kept  up,  rendered  it  a very 
strong  place.  (Liv.  xxix.  35;  App.  Pun.  16,  30,  75; 
I>iod.  xx.  54;  Plut.CViL  Min.  58.)  The  surrounding 
country  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  produced  abundance  of  com,  of  which  there 
was  a great  export  trade  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxv.  31.) 
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The  hills  behind  the  town,  as  well  as  the  district 
near  tho  present  Porto  Farina,  contained  rich  veins 
of  various  metals ; and  the  coast  was  celebrated  for 
producing  vast  quantities  of  salt  of  a very  peculiar 
quality.  (Plin.  xxxi.  7.  a.  39  ; Cacs.  B.  C.  ii.  37 ; 
Polyb.  xii.  3,  seq. ; Diod.  xx.  8,  Ac.)  Among  the 
buildings  of  the  town,  we  hear  of  a temple  of  Jupiter 
(Plat.  CaL  Min.  5)  and  of  one  of  Apollo,  with  its 
planks  of  Nuraidian  cedar  near  twelve  centuries  old 
(Plin.  xvi.  40.  s.  79);  of  a forum  of  Trajan,  and  a 
theatre  outside  the  city.  (Tiro  Prosper,  ap.  MorceUi, 
Afr.  Christ  iii.  p.  40 ; C&es.  B.  C.  ii.  25.)  The 
tomb  and  statue  of  Calo  on  the  sea-shore  were  ex- 
tant in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (/A  79).  Shaw  (Tra- 
vels, vol.  L p.  1 60,  seq.)  has  the  merit  of  liaving  first 
pointed  out  the  true  situation  of  this  celebrated 
city,  the  most  important  in  N.  Africa  after  Car- 
thage. Before  the  time  of  Shaw,  it  was  sought  some- 
times at  Biserta , sometimes  at  Porto  Farina ; but 
that  learned  traveller  fixed  it  near  the  little  miser- 
able Duar,  which  has  a holy  tomb  called  Boa-shatter; 
and  with  this  view  many  writers  have  agreed 
(Falbe,  Recherche*  sur  t Emplacement  de  Carthage, 
p.  66;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  <fc.  p.  109  ; Scmilasso, 
pp.  39,  46;  Ritter,  Afrika,  p.  913,  Ac.)  Since  the 
itomnn  times  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Bagradas  has 
deposited  at  its  mouth  a delta  of  from  3 to  4 miles 
in  extent,  so  that  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Bay  of 
Carthage,  on  which  ancient  Utica  was  situated,  as 
well  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  river  itself,  have  been 
converted  into  a broad  morass,  in  which  traces  are 
still  visible  of  the  quays  which  formerly  lined  the 
shore,  and  of  the  northern  mole  which  enclosed  the 
harbour.  More  towards  the  E.,  at  the  margin  of  the 
chain  of  bills  which  at  an  earlier  period  descended 
to  the  sea,  may  be  discerned  blocks  of  masonry  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  to^n  wall.  On  the  declivity 
of  the  hills  towards  the  SE.  are  the  remains  of  six 
cisterns,  or  reservoirs,  136  feet  long,  15  to  19  feet 
brosd,  and  20  to  30  feet  deep,  covered  with  a re- 
markably thin  arched  roof.  These  are  connected 
with  an  aqueduct,  which  may  be  traced  several  miles 
from  Boo-shatter , in  the  direction  of  the  hills;  but 
its  most  remarkable  remains  are  a treble  row  of 
arches  by  which  it  was  carried  over  a ravine.  These 
reservoirs  may  probably  have  served  to  furnish  water 
for  a naumachia  in  the  neighbouring  amphitheatre, 
which  is  hollowed  out  of  the  hills,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  about  20,000  persons.  The  ancient  site 
of  the  city  is  covered  with  ruins.  Near  its  centre 
rises  the  highest  summit  of  the  chain  of  hills 
on  which  stood  the  citadel  and,  probably,  also  the  an- 
cient temple  of  Apollo.  The  ruins  of  other  temples 
and  castles  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  the  site 
of  the  senate  house  (Plot.  Cat.  Min.  67),  which  has 
been  thought  to  be  determined  by  the  excavation  of 
a number  of  statues.  These  are  now  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Leyden. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  is  usual  with  such  con- 
nections, Utica  became  severed  from  the  mother-city, 
and  first  appears  in  history  as  independent  of  it.  In  the 
first  commercial  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
in  the  year  509  B.  c.,  Utica  was  probably  included 
in  it  among  the  allies  of  the  Carthaginians  (Polyb. 
iii.  22)  ; in  the  second,  in  B.  c.  348,  it  is  expressly 
named  {ib.  24  ; Diodor.  xvi.  69,  who  however  con- 
founds the  two  treaties),  as  well  as  in  the  alliance 
concluded  by  Hannibal  with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  215  (Polyb.  viii.  9).  Sub- 
sequently, however,  Utica  appears  to  have  thrown 
off  her  dependence  upon,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
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call  it  her  alliance  with,  Carthage,  and,  with  other 
cities  of  N.  Africa,  to  have  joined  the  Sicilian  Aga- 
thocles,  the  opponent  of  Carthage ; to  have  afterwards 
revolted  from  that  conqueror,  but  to  have  been  again  re- 
duced to  obedience  (Diod.  xx.  1 7, 54 : cf.  Poly  b.  i.  82). 
In  the  First  Punic  War,  Utica  remained  faithful  to 
Carthage;  afterwards  it  joined  the  Libyans,  but  was 
compelled  to  submit  by  the  victorious  Carthaginians 
(Polyb.  ib.  88:  Diod.  Fr.xxv.).  In  the  Second  Punic 
War  also  we  find  it  in  firm  alliance  with  Carthage,  to 
whose  fleets  the  excellent  harbour  of  Utica  was  very 
serviceable.  But  this  exposed  it  to  many  attacks  from 
the  Homans,  whose  freebooting  excursions  were  fre- 
quently directed  against  it  from  Lilybaeum,  as  well 
a-  to  a more  regular,  but  fruitless  siege  by  Scipio 
himself  (Liv.  xxv.  31 , xxvii.  5,  xviii.  4,  xxix.  35,  xxx. 
3,  Ac.  ; Polyb.  xiv.  2 ; Appian,  Funic.  16,  25,  30). 
In  the  third  war,  however,  the  situation  of  Cartilage 
being  now  hopeless,  the  Uticenaes  indulged  their 
ancient  grudge  against  that  city,  and  made  their 
submission  to  Rome  by  a separate  embassy  (Polyb. 
xxxvi.  1 ; Appian,  Pun.  75,  110,  113).  This  step 
greatly  increased  the  material  prosperity  of  Utha. 
After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  pre- 
sented Utica  with  the  fertile  district  lying  between 
that  city  and  Hippo  Diarrhytus.  It  became  the  chief 
town  of  the  province,  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor,  the  principal  emporium  for  the  Roman 
commerce,  and  the  port  of  debarcalion  for  the  Roman 
armaments  destined  to  act  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Owing  to  this  intimate  connection  with  Rome,  the  name 
of  Utica  appears  very  frequently  in  the  later  history 
of  the  republic,  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  Jugurtbine 
War,  of  the  war  carried  on  by  Pompey  at  the  head 
of  Sulla’s  faction,  against  the  Marian  party  under 
Docnitius  and  his  ally  the  Numidian  king  larbas, 
and  in  the  struggle  between  Caesar  and  the  Pom- 
peians, with  their  ally  Juba.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  name  of 
Utica  occurs  in  relation  to  these  events.  In  the  last 
of  these  wars,  Utica  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
death  of  the  younger  Cato,  so  often  related  or  ad- 
verted to  by  the  ancients  (Plut.  Cat  Min.  58,  seq.: 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  10,  sqq.;  Vul.  Max.  iii.  2.  § 14;  Cic. 
pro  Ligar.  1,  Ac.  ; cf.  Piet  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p. 
649).  Augustus  presented  the  Uticenses  with  the 
Roman  civitas,  partly  as  a reward  for  the  inclination 
which  they  had  manifested  for  the  party  of  his  uncle, 
and  partly  also  to  indemnify  them  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Carthage  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  16  ; cf.  Sext.  Rufus, 
Brtc.  4).  We  know  nothing  more  of  Utica  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who  visited  N.  Africa  in  his  ex- 
tensive travels,  and  at  whose  desire  the  city  changed 
its  ancient  constitution  for  that  of  n Roman  colony 
(Spartian.  Uadr.  13;  Gell.  N.  Att.  xvi.  13).  Thus 
it  appears  in  the  Tab.  Pent  with  the  appellation  of 
Colonia,  as  well  as  in  an  inscription  preserved  in  tlie 
museum  of  Leyden  (Co/.  JuL  AeL  Uadr.  Utic.,  ap. 
Janssen,  Mu*.  I.ugd.  Batav.  Inter.  Gr.  et  Lat). 
Scptimius  Severus,  an  African  by  birth,  endowed 
it,  as  well  as  Carthage  and  bis  birthplace  Leptis 
Magna,  with  the  Jus  ltalicum.  We  find  the  bishops 
of  Utica  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Christian  period 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Synod  under  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  in  256,  down  to  684,  when  a bishop  of 
Utica  appeared  in  the  Council  of  Toledo.  The  city 
is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  300 
persons  at  one  time  (cf.  Morcelli,  Afr.  Christ  i.  p. 
362,  ii.  p.  150  ; Munter,  Pritnod.  EccL  Afr.  p.  32  ; 
Augustin,  c.  Donat  vii.  8).  Utica  probably  fell 
with  Carthage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  under! 
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Genserlc  in  439.  Subsequently  it  was  recovered  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  but  in  the  reign  of  tbo 
Chalif  Abdelmalek  was  conquered  by  the  Arabians 
under  Hassan  ; and  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
again  recovered  by  John  the  prefect  or  patrician,  it 
finally  sank  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  during 
the  reign  of  the  same  Chalif,  and  on  its  second  cap- 
ture  w as  destroyed  (cf.  Papenconlt,  die  Vandal  llrrv- 
schafl  in  Afr.  p.  72,  sq.,  151,  sq.  ; Weil,  Gesck. 
der  Chalif er,  i.  p.  473,  sqq.  ; Gibbon,  Deci  and Fall, 
vi.  350,  sqq  ed.  Smith).  The  remains  of  its  marbles 
and  columns  were  carried  away  in  the  preceding 
century,  to  serve  as  materials  for  the  great  mosque 
of  Tunis  (Semilasso,  p.  43.) 

Several  coins  of  Utica  are  extant  bearing  the  heads 
of  Tiberius  or  Livia  ; a testimony  perhaps  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  city  for  the  rights  bestowed  upon  it 
by  Augustus  (cf.  Mionnet,  Med.  Ant.  vi.  p.  589  ; 
Supp.  viii.  p.  208).  [T.  H.  D.] 

U TIDAVA  (OuriSaua,  Ptol.  viii.  8.  § 7).  a town 
in  Dacia,  E.  of  the  Aluta.  Identified  with  the  mins 
at  A'ormm.ncar  the  confluence  of  the  Kutschur  and 
the  Pruth  (cf.  Ukert,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  620.)  (T.  H.  D.] 
UTU  (Ofrrioi),  one  of  the  nations  belonging  to  the 
fourteenth  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire  (Herod, 
iii.  93),  which  was  armed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Pactyes  (Id.  vii.  68),  and,  according  to  Bobrik's 
conjecture,  perhaps  dwelt  in  Pactyica.  ( Gtog . dtt 
Herod,  p.  181.)  [J.  R.] 

UTISor  VrriS(J/o»fcm«),  a river  or  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines,  flows  under 
the  wulls  of  Fvrli  (Forutn  Livii),  and  subsequently 
by  tiie  city  of  Ravenna,  and  enters  the  Adriatic 
about  5 miles  from  that  city.  At  the  present  day 
it  joins  the  lionco  (the  Bedesis  of  Pliny),  before 
reaching  the  latter  city,  but  in  ancient  times  it  pro- 
bably discharged  its  waters  by  a separate  channel 
into  the  lagunes  which  at  that  time  surrounded 
Ravenna.  The  name  is  written  Vitis  by  Pliuy  (iii. 
14.  8.  19),  but  it  is  probable  that  Utisor  Utensis  the 
more  correct  form,  which  is  found  in  Livy.  According 
to  that  author  it  at  one  time  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Boian  and  Senonian  Gauls.  (Liv.  v 
35.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

UTTABIS,  a town  of  the  Callaid  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Lucus 
August!  to  Asturica,  between  Pons  Neviao  and  Ber- 
gidum.  (Itm.  Ant.  pp.  425,  430.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Cerredo , Donco* , and  Castro  dc  la 
Ventosa.  FT.  H.  D.] 

UTUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube  in  Moesin.  The 
Utus  hud  its  sources  in  Mount  Haemus,  and  formed 
the  E.  boundary  of  Dacia  Ripen&is  (Plin.  iii.  26. 
s.  29).  Now  the  Fid.  [T.  H.  D.) 

UTUS  (O0r«f,  Prooop.  de  A cd.  iv.  1),  a town  of 
Moesia  Inferior,  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  confluence  of 
the  like-named  river  with  the  Danube,  and  between 
Oescus  and  Securisca  (I tin.  Ant  p.221).  Variously 
identified  with  StarustUtzi,  Uutalulsch , and  a place 
near  Brestoratz.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VULCAN  I FORUM.  [Puteoli  ] 
VULCANIAE INSULAE.  [Akouar Insula k.] 
VULCHALO  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (pro  Ftm- 
teio , 9)  as  a place  in  the  west  part  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it.  [G.  L.] 
VULGIKNTES.  [Apta  Julia.] 

VULSIN1L  [Volsiril] 

VULTUR  MONS  ( Monte  Vol  tore),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  mountains  of  Southern  Italy,  situ- 
ated on  the  confines  of  Apulia,  Lncania,  and  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini.  It  commences  about  5 miles 
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to  the  S.  of  the  modern  city  of  Melfi,  and  nearly  due 
W.  of  Venosa  (Venusia),  and  attains  an  elevation 
of  4433  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  regular 
conical  form  and  isolated  position,  as  well  as  the 
crater>like  basin  near  its  summit,  at  once  mark  it 
as  of  volcanic  origin;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
range  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a tract  of  hilly  country,  forming  as  it  were  the 
base  from  which  the  detached  cone  of  Monte  Voltore 
rises.  No  ancient  author  alludes  to  the  volcanic 
character  of  Mount  Vultur;  but  the  mountain  itself 
is  noticed,  in  a well  known  passage,  by  Horace,  who 
must  have  been  very  familiar  with  its  aspect,  as  it 
is  a prominent  object  in  the  view  from  his  native 
city  of  Venusia.  (Carm.  iii.  4.  9 — 16.)  He  there 
terms  it  “ Vultur  Apalus,"  though  he  adds,  singu- 
larly enough,  that  he  was  without  the  limits  of 
Apulia  (“  altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae  ")  when  he 
was  wandering  in  its  woods.  This  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  the  mountain  stood 
(as  above  stated)  on  the  confines  of  three  provinces. 
Lucan  also  incidentally  notices  Mt.  Vultur  as  one  of 
the  mountains  that  directly  fronted  the  plains  of 
Apulia.  (Lucan,  ix.  185.) 

The  physical  and  geological  characters  of  Mount 
Vultur  are  noticed  by  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  233),  and 
more  fully  by  Daubcny  ( Description  of  Volcanoes, 
chap.  11).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VULTURNUM  (Ovovkrovprov : Castel  Voltumo ), 
a town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  its  S. 
bank.  There  is  no  trace  of  tho  exigence  of  any 
town  on  the  site  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  the  Homans  constructed  a fortress  (castellum) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  the  object  of  securing 
their  possession  of  it,  and  of  establishing  a magazine 
of  corn  for  the  use  of  the  army  that  was  berieging 
Capua.  (Liv.  xxv.  20,  22.)  It  is  probable  that 
this  continued  to  exist  and  gradually  grew  into  a 
town;  but  in  n.  c.  194,  a colony  of  Roman  citizens 
was  established  there,  at  the  same  time  with  Liter- 
num  and  Puteoli.  (Id.  xxxiv.  45;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  5.) 
The  number  of  colonists  was  in  each  case  but  small, 
and  Vulturnum  does  not  appear  to  have  over  risen 
into  a place  of  much  importance.  But  it  is  noticed 
by  Livy  as  existing  as  a town  in  his  time  (*‘ad  Vul- 
tumi  ostium,  ubi  nunc  urbs  cst,"  xxv.  20),  and  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  geographers.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
238;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 6.)  We  learn  also  that  it  received  a fresh  colony 
under  Augustus  (Lift.  Colon,  p.  239),  and  retained 
its  colonial  rank  down  to  a late  period.  It  became 
an  episcopal  see  before  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  appears  to  have  continued  to  subsist  down 
to  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  In  the  17th  century  a new  fortress  was 
built  nearly  on  the  ancient  site,  which  is  called 
Castel  Voltumo  or  CasttlC  a Mare  di  Voltumo. 
But  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  still  visible 
it  appears  that  this  occupied  a site  somewhat  nearer 
the  sea  than  the  modern  fortress.  Several  inscrip- 
tions have  been  foond  on  the  spot,  which  attest 
the  colonial  rank  of  Vulturnum  as  late  as  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  (Momtnsen,  I.  R.  N.  3535— 
3539.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VULTURNUS  (O uovkrovprot:  Voltumo ),  the 
most  considerable  river  of  Campania,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  Apennines  of  Samnium,  about  5 
miles  S.  of  Aufidena,  flows  within  a few  miles  of 
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Aesemia  on  its  left  bank,  and  of  Venafrum  on  its 
right,  thence  pursues  a SE.  course  for  about  35 
miles,  till  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Caior  (Co- 
fore),  after  which  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  WSW., 
parses  under  the  walls  of  Casilinum  ( Capoua ),  and 
finally  discharges  itself  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
about  20  miles  below  that  city.  Its  mouth  was 
marked  in  ancient  times  by  the  town  of  the  same 
name  (Vulturnum),  the  site  of  which  is  still  occu- 
pied by  the  modern  fortress  of  Castel  Voltumo 
[Vulturwum].  (Strab.  v.  pp.  238,  249;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.)  The  Vulturous  is  a 
deep  and  rapid,  but  turbid  stream,  to  which 
character  we  find  many  allusions  in  the  Roman 
poets.  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  729;  Ovid.  Met.  xv. 
714;  Lucan,  ii.  423;  Claudian.  Paneg.  Prob.et  OL 
256;  SiL  Ital  viii.  530.)  A bridge  was  thrown 
over  it  close  to  its  mouth  by  Deinitian,  when  he 
constructed  the  Via  Domitia  that  led  from  Sinuessa 
direct  to  Cumae.  (Stat.  Stiv.  iv.  3.  67,  &c.)  From 
the  important  position  that  the  Vultunms  occupies 
in  Campania,  the  fertile  plains  of  which  it  traverses 
in  their  whole  extent  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines 
to  the  sea,  its  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, especially  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Campanians  and  Samnites,  and  again  daring 
the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  viii.  11,  x.  20,31, 
xxii.  14,  &C.;  Polyb.  iii.  92.)  Previous  to  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  above  mentioned  (the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible  near  the 
modern  Castel  Voltumo),  there  was  no  bridge  over 
it  below  Casilinum,  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  Via 
Appia.  It  appeare  to  have  been  in  ancient  times 
navigable  for  small  vessels  at  least  as  far  as  that 
city.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9;  Stmt.  Silt.  iv*.  3.  77.) 

Its  only  considerable  tributary  is  the  Calor, 
which  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  several  other 
streams,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Ta- 
mauus  and  Sab  at  us.  These  combined  streams 
bring  down  to  the  Vultumns  almost  the  whole 
waters  of  tho  land  of  the  Hirpini;  and  hence  the 
Calor  is  at  tho  point  of  junction  nearly  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  Vulturous  itself.  [E.  U.  B.] 
VUNGUS,  VICUS,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
tho  Antonine  Itin.  on  tho  road  from  Durocortorum 
{Reims)  to  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier).  Vungna 
is  between  Durocortorum  and  Epoissum  ( I pinch , 
Ivois ),  or  Epusum  [Epoissum],  and  marked  xxii. 
leugae  from  each  place.  The  direction  of  this  road 
from  Reims  is  to  the  passage  of  the  Maas  or 
Meuse  at  Mouson;  and  before  it  reaches  Ivois  it 
brings  us  to  a place  named  Vonc,  near  the  river 
Aisne.  a little  above  AttignL  This  is  a good 
example,  and  there  are  many  in  France,  of  the  old 
Gallic  names  continuing  unchanged.  Flodoard,  in 
his  history  of  Reims,  speaks  of  “ Municipium  Von- 
gum,”  and  tho  44  Pagus  Vbngensis  circa  Axonnao 
ripas."  The  Axonna  is  the  Aisne.  The  Roman 
road  may  be  traced  in  several  places  between  Reims 
and  Vonc;  and  there  is  an  indication  of  this  road  in 
the  place  named  Vau  dEtre  (de  strata),  at  the 
passage  of  the  river  Suippe.  [(».  L.] 

UXACONA,  a town  belonging  apparently  to  tho 
Cornavii  in  Britannia  Romana,  on  the  road  from 
Deva  to  Londinium,  and  between  Urioconium  and 
Pennocrucium.  Camden  (p.  653)  and  others 
identify  it  with  Okengate,  a village  in  Shrop- 
shire ; Horsley  (p.  419)  and  others  with  Sheriff 
Hales.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXAMA  (Of %apa  *Apy4k\eu,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56), 
a town  of  the  Arcvaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
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the  road  from  Asturica  to  Caesaraugusta,  50  miles 
W.  of  Nuxnantia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clu- 
nia  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  441),  where,  however,  the  more 
recent  edition*  read  Vasama.  (IMin.  iii.  3.  s.  4; 
Flor.  iii.  22;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  384.)  It  is  called  Uxuma 
in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  43);  and  according  to  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  455),  is  probably  the  'Altinov  of  Appian 
(vi.  47).  Now  Osma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXAMABARCA  (0&£afia$dpita,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
53),  a town  of  the  Autrigones  in  Hisp&nia  Tarraco- 
nensis.  (Murat.  Inter,  p.  1095.  8.)  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
446)  identifies  it  with  Osma  in  Biscaya.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXANTIS  INSULA,  for  so  the  name  should  be 
read  in  the  Maritime  Itin.,  is  1 'liny’s  Ax  an  toe  (iv. 
30),  an  island  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Gallia. 
Uxantis  is  Ouessant,  or  Ushant , as  the  English  often 
write  it,  a small  island  belonging  to  the  depart* 
ment  of  Finistere,  and  nearly  in  the  latitude  of 
Brett.  [G.  L.] 

UXELLA  (O^eXAo,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 10),  called 
by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  30)  Uxeli,  a city  of  the 
Dumnonii  in  Britannia  Romana.  Camden  (p.  18) 
identifies  it  with  the  little  town  of  Lottwithiel  in 
CormcaU  ; whilst  Horsley  (p.  378)  and  others  take 
it  to  be  Exeter.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXELLODU'NUM,  in  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  51  Drap- 
pes  a Senon  and  Lucterius  a Cadurcan,  who  had 
given  the  Romans  much  trouble,  being  pursued  by 
C.  Caninius  Rebilns,  one  of  Caesar's  legates,  took 
refoge  in  Uxellodunum,  a town  of  the  Cadurci 
(B.  G.  viii.  32—44):  Uxellodunum  was  in  a posi- 
tion naturally  strong,  protected  by  rocks  so  steep 
that  an  armed  man  could  hardly  climb  up,  even  if 
no  resistance  were  made.  A deep  valley  surrounded 
nearly  the  whole  elevation  on  which  the  town  stood, 
and  a river  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
interval  where  the  river  did  not  flow  round  the 
steep  sides  of  this  natural  fortress  was  only  300  feet 
wide,  and  along  this  part  ran  the  town  wall.  Close 
to  the  wall  was  a large  spring,  which  supplied  the 
town  during  the  siege,  for  the  inhabitants  could  not 
get  down  the  rocks  to  the  river  for  water  without 
risk  of  their  lives  from  the  Roman  missiles.  Cani- 
nius began  his  blockade  of  Uxellodunum  by  making 
three  camps  on  very  high  ground,  with  the  intention 
of  gradually  drawing  a vallum  from  each  camp,  and 
surrounding  the  place.  On  the  river  side  his  camps 
were  of  course  separated  from  the  town  by  the 
deep  valley  in  which  the  river  flowed ; he  may  have 
planted  two  camps  here  and  oue  on  the  land  side  of 
Uxellodunum. 

The  townsmen  remembering  what  had  happened 
at  Aleria  the  year  before,  sent  ont  Lucterius  and 
Drappes  to  bring  supplies  into  the  place.  Lucterius 
and  Drappes  took  all  the  fighting  men  for  this  pur- 
pose except  2000,  and  they  collected  a large  quan- 
tity of  corn;  but  as  Lucterius  was  attempting  to 
carry  it  into  the  town  by  night,  the  Romans  sur- 
prised him,  and  cut  bis  men  to  pieces.  The  other 
part  of  the  force  which  had  gone  out  was  with 
Drappes  about  12  miles  off.  Caninius  sent  bis 
cavalry  and  light  German  troops  against  Drappes 
to  surprise  him,  and  he  followed  with  a legion.  His 
success  was  most  complete.  Drappes  was  taken 
prisoner  and  his  force  destroyed  or  captured.  Ca- 
ninius was  now  enabled  to  go  on  with  his  circum- 
volution without  fear  of  interruption  from  without, 
and  C.  Fabius  arriving  the  next  day  with  his  troops 
undertook  the  blockade  of  part  of  the  town. 

Caesar  hearing  the  news  about  Uxellodunum  and 
reaolving  to  check  all  further  risings  in  Gallia  by 
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one  signal  example  more,  hurried  to  the  place  with 
all  his  cavalry,  ordering  C.  Calenus  and  two  legions 
to  follow  him  by  regular  marches.  He  found  the 
place  shut  in,  but  it  was  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, as  the  deserters  told  him ; and  there  remained 
nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  off  the  townsmen  from  the 
water.  By  his  archers  and  dingers,  and  by  his  en- 
gines for  discharging  missiles  (tormenta)  pUced  oppo- 
site those  parts  of  the  town  where  the  descent  to  die 
river  was  easiest,  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  coming  down  to  the  river  to  get  water.  His  next 
operation  was  to  cut  them  off  from  the  spring,  and 
this  was  the  great  operation  of  the  siege  on  which 
depended  the  capture  of  the  town.  Caesar  dealt 
with  his  enemies  as  a doctor  with  a disease  — he 
cut  off  die  supplies.  (Frontinus,  Strat.  iv.  7.  1.) 
He  moved  his  vineae  towards  that  part  of  the  town 
where  the  spring  lay  under  the  wall,  and  this  was 
the  isthmus  which  connected  the  hill  fort  with  the 
open  country.  He  also  began  to  construct  mounds 
of  earth,  while  the  townsmen  from  the  higher  ground 
annoyed  the  Romans  widi  missiles.  Still  the  Ro- 
mans pushed  on  their  vineae  and  their  earthworks, 
and  at  the  same  time  began  to  form  mines  (cuniculi) 
to  reach  the  source  of  water  and  draw  it  off.  A 
mound  of  earth  9 feet  high  was  constructed,  and  a 
tower  of  ten  stories  was  placed  upon  it,  not  high 
enough  to  be  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  but 
high  enough  to  command  the  summit  level  of  the 
spring.  Thus  they  prevented  the  enemy  from 
reaching  the  spring,  and  a great  number  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  men  died  of  thirst.  The  townsmen  now 
tumbled  down  blazing  barrels  filled  with  fat,  pitch, 
and  chips  of  wood,  and  began  a vigorous  onset  to 
prevent  the  Romans  from  quenching  the  flames;  for 
the  burning  materials  being  stopped  in  their  descent 
by  the  vineae  and  mounds,  set  the  Roman  works  on 
fire.  On  this  Caesar  ordered  his  men  to  scale  the 
heights  on  all  sides  and  to  divert  the  defendants 
from  the  land  side  by  a feint  of  attacking  the  walls. 
This  drew  the  enemy  from  the  fire;  and  all  their 
force  was  employed  in  manning  the  walls.  In  the 
meantime  the  Romans  pat  oat  the  Are  or  cut  it 
off.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy  was 
terminated  by  the  spring  being  completely  dried  up 
by  the  diversion  of  the  water  through  the  subter- 
raneous passages  which  the  Romans  had  constructed ; 
and  they  surrendered  after  many  of  them  had  died 
of  thirst.  To  terrify  the  Galli  by  a signal  example, 
Caesar  cut  off  the  bands  of  all  the  fighting  men 
who  remained  alive. 

The  attack  and  defence  of  Uxellodunum  contain 
a full  description  of  the  rite.  This  hill-fort  was 
surrounded  by  a river  on  all  sides  except  one,  and 
on  this  ride  also  the  approach  to  it  was  steep.  It 
is  agreed  that  Uxellodunum  was  somewhere  either 
on  the  Oltis  ( Lot ) or  on  the  Dnranius  ( Dordogne ). 
D'Anville  places  it  at  Puech  d Ittolu , on  a small 
stream  named  the  Tourmente,  which  flows  into  the 
Dordogne  after  passing  Puech  d Ittolu.  He  was 

informed  by  some  person  acquainted  with  the  locality 
that  the  spring  still  exists,  and  we  may  assume  that 
to  be  true,  for  Caesar  could  not  destroy  the  source: 
he  only  drew  off  the  water,  so  that  the  besieged 
could  not  get  at  it.  D’Anville  adds  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  entrance  of  the  place  is  called  in 
the  country  le  portail  de  Rome,  and  that  a hill  which 
is  close  to  the  Puech,  is  named  Be  l- Cat  tel  But 
this  distinguished  geographer  had  no  exact  plan  of 
I the  place,  and  had  not  seen  it.  Walckenaer  (Gtog. 

| <let  Goulet,  i.  p.  353)  affirms  that  the  plan  of  Puech 
4 q 2 
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dlssolu  made  by  M.  Cornuau,  at  the  request  of 
Turgot  does  not  correspond  to  the  description  in  the 
Gallic  War,  for  the  river  Tourmente  washes  only 
one  of  the  four  sides  of  this  hill ; he  also  says,  that 
nothing  appears  easier  than  to  turn  the  river  towards 
the  west  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  course  being  continued  to  the  south.  But 
the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War 
aays  that  Caesar  could  not  deprive  the  defenders  of 
Uxellodunum  of  the  water  of  the  river  by  diverting 
its  course,  “ for  the  river  flowed  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  heights  of  Uxellodunum,  and  could  not  be  drawn 
off  in  any  direction  by  sinking  ditches.”  There  is  a 
plan  of  Capdenac  in  Caylus'  AntiquiMs  (tom.  v. 
pi.  100,  p.  280),  and  Walckenaer  observes  that 
this  also  corresponds  very  imperfectly  with  the  de- 
scription. The  researches  of  Champollion  (A rou- 
velles  Recherche*  *ur  Uxellodunum ),  which  are 
cited  by  Walckenaer,  appeared  in  1820.  Walcke- 
naer makes  some  objection  to  Capdenac , on  grounds 
which  are  not  very  strong.  He  says  that  the  Lot 
is  above  300  feet  wide  where  it  surrounds  Capdenac, 
undone  cannot  conceive  how  archers  placed  on  one  bank 
could  have  prevented  the  besieged  from  getting  water 
on  the  other  side.  If  the  archers  and  sling  ere  were  on 
the  river  in  boats  or  rafts,  which  is  likely  enough, 
this  objection  is  answered,  even  if  it  be  true  that  an 
archer  or  slinger  could  not  kill  a man  at  the  dis- 
tance of  300  feet.  Walckenaer  makes  some  other 
objections  to  Capdenac , but  they  are  mainly  founded 
ou  a misunderstanding  or  a perversion  of  the  Latin 
text. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  not  yet  found  Uxello- 
dunum, but  a journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Lot, 
for  that  is  more  probably  the  river,  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  this  interesting  site  of  Caesar's  last 
great  military  operation  in  Gallia.  The  position  of 
the  place,  the  attack,  and  the  defence,  are  well  de- 
scribed ; and  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  recognise  the 
site,  if  a man  should  see  it  before  his  eyes.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  to  recognise  than  Alesia.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  doubt  about  the  site  of 
Alesia  who  has  seen  Alise  [Mamdubii].  In  the 
case  of  Uxellodunum,  we  have  not  the  help  of  a cor- 
responding modern  name,  unless  it  be  a place  not 
yet  discovered.  [G.  L.] 

UXELLODUNUM,  a station  on  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian in  Britannia  Romana,  where  the  Cohors  i. 
Komanorum  was  in  garrison  (No L Int/i.).  Probably 
Brough.  [ T.  H.  D.] 

UXELLUM  (Oti{fXAor,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 8),  a town 
of  the  Selgovae  in  Britannia  Barbara.  Camden  (p. 
1193)  takes  it  to  have  been  on  the  river  Ease  in 
Eusedale  ; whilst  Horeley  (p.  366)  identifies  it  with 
Caerlavtrock  near  Dumfries.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXENTUM  (OCityror,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Uxentinus: 
Ugento),  a town  of  Calabria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sullen  tinea,  si  touted  about  5 miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  16  from  the  lapygian  Promontory  ( Capo 
di  Leucd).  It  is  mentioned  by  both  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  wbich  they  assign 
to  the  SalleotiDes,  and  is  placed  by  the  Tabula  ou 
the  road  from  Tarentum  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  (Plin.  iil  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 76; 
Tab.  Pent)  The  name  is  corruptly  written  in  the 
Tabula  Uhintum,  and  in  Pliny  the  MSS.  give 
Ulentini,  for  which  the  older  editors  had  substituted 
Valentini.  Hence  Ptolemy  is  the  only  authority  for 
the  form  of  the  name  (though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  place  meant  is  in  all  cases  the  same);  aud  os 
coins  hare  the  Greek  legend  OZAN,  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  Uxentum  or  Uzentum  is  the  more  correct 
form.  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the  modern 
town  of  Ugento , and  the  ruins  of  tho  ancient  dty 
were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Galateo  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  (Galateo,  de  Sit. 
Iapyg.  p.  100;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  Many 
tombs  also  have  been  found  there,  in  which  coins, 
vases,  and  inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect  have 
been  discovered.  [E.  H.  B.J 
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UXENTUS  (r6  O0(tyror,  PtoL  vii.  1.  §§  24,  76), 
a chain  of  mountains  in  the  Deccan  at  Indio,  between 
l*t.  22°  and  24°  and  long.  136°  and  143°,  pr*>- 
Uably  those  called  Gondwana.  They  formed  the 
watershed  of  several  rivers  which  flowed  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal , as  the  Adamas,  Dosaron  and  Tyndia.  [V.] 

U'XII  (O6(<o<,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  17;  Strab.  xi. 
p.  524,  xv.  pp.  729,  744),  a tribe  of  ancient  Persia, 
who  lived  on  the  northern  borders  of  that  province 
between  Persia  and  Susiana,  to  the  E.  of  the  Pasi- 
tigris  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Oroalis.  They  were 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great  ou  his  way  from 
Susa;  and  their  capital  town,  Uxia  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
744),  was  the  scene  of  u celebrated  siege,  the  details 
of  which  are  given  by  Arrian  and  Curtins.  It  has 
been  a matter  of  considerable  discussion  where  this 
city  was  situated.  The  whole  question  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  the  Baron  de  Bode,  who  lias 
personally  visited  the  localities  he  describes.  ( Geogr . 
Joum.  xiii.  pp.  108 — 110.)  He  thinks  Uxia  is  at 
present  represented  by  the  ruins  near  Shikaftohi- 
Suleiman  in  the  Bakhtgari  Mountains,  to  the  E.  of 
Shutter.  [V.] 

UZ,  a district  of  Western  Asia,  to  which  the 
prophet  Job  belonged.  (Job,  i.  1.)  It  cannot  be 
certainly  determined  where  it  was;  hence,  learned 
men  have  placed  it  in  very  different  localities. 
Winer,  who  has  examined  the  question,  inclines  to 
place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edom,  adjoining 
Arabia  and  Chaldaea.  ( Biblisch . Reahcvrterb.  i.  r. 
Uz. .)  The  people  are  perhaps  represented  in  clas- 
sical geography  by  the  Avoir  at  or  AiVrreu  of  Pto- 
lemy (v.  19.  § 2),  a tribe  who  lived  on  the  borders 
of  Babylonia.  In  Genesis  x.  23,  Uz  is  called  the 
son  of  Anun  : hence  Josephus  says,  Obaos  i 
rijy  TpaxmvtTir  teal  Aa^aaxuy  ( Antiq . i.  6.  § 4); 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
“ land  of  Uz  " of  Job  is  connected  with  Northern 
Mesopotamia.  [V.] 

UZ1TA  (Ov(*Ta,  or  OCfuca,  PtoL  iv.  3.  § 37),  a 
town  of  Byzacium  in  Africa  Propria,  lying  S.  of 
Hadrumetum  and  Ruspina,  and  W.  of  Thysdrua. 
(Cf.  Hirt  B.  Afr.  41,  51.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


X. 

XANTHUS  (Editor : Eth.  EdyOtot),  the  greatest 
and  most  celebrated  city  of  Lycia,  was  situated 
| according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  at  a distance  of 
| 70  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthus,  and 
I according  to  the  Stadiasmus  (§  247)  only  60  stadia. 
\ Pliny  (v.  28)  slates  the  distance  at  15  Roman  miles, 
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which  is  much  too  great.  (Comp.  Stepli.  B.  t.  r. ; 
Ptol.  v.  3.  § 5 ; Mela,  i.  15  ; Polyb.  xxvi.  X-)  This 
famous  city  was  twice  destroyed,  on  each  of  which 
occasions  its  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with 
undaunted  valour.  The  first  catastrophe  befell  the 
city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  when  Harpagus  besieged 
it  with  a Persian  army.  On  that  occasion  the  Xan- 
thians  buried  themselves,  with  all  they  possessed, 
under  the  ruins  of  their  city.  (Herod,  i.  176.)  After 
this  event  the  city  must  hare  been  rebuilt  ; for 
during  the  Homan  civil  ware  consequent  upon  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Xanthus  was  invested  by  the 
army  of  Brutus,  os  its  inhabitants  refused  to  open 
their  gates  to  him.  Brutus,  after  a desperate  strug- 
gle, took  the  city  by  assault.  The  Xanthi&ns  con- 
tinued the  fight  in  the  streets,  and  perished  with 
their  wives  and  children  in  the  flames,  rather  than 
Bubmit  to  the  Homans.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  34 ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  18,  foil.)  After  this  catastrophe, 
the  city  never  recovered.  The  chief  boildings  at 
Xanthus  were  temples  of  Sfirpedon  (Appian,  l.  c.), 
and  of  the  Lycian  Apollo.  (Died.  v.  77.)  At  a 
distance  of  60  stadia  down  the  river  and  10  stadia 
from  its  mouth,  there  was  a sanctuary  of  Leto 
on  the  bank  of  the  Xanthus.  (Strab.  L c.)  The 
site  of  Xanthus  and  its  magnificent  ruins  were 
first  discovered  and  described  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  in 
his  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  225,  foil.  (comp, 
his  Lycia,  p.  164,  foil.)  These  ruins  stand  near  the 
village  of  Koonik , and  consist  of  temples,  tombs, 
triumphal  arches,  walls,  and  a theatre.  The  site, 
says  Sir  Charles,  is  extremely  romantic,  upon 
beautiful  hills,  some  crowned  with  rocks,  others 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river.  The  city  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  large,  but  its  remains 
show  that  it  was  highly  ornamented,  particularly 
the  tombs.  The  architecture  and  sculptures  of  the 
place,  of  which  many  specimens  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  inscriptions  in  a pecu- 
liar alphnbet,  have  opened  up  a page  in  the  history 
of  Asia  Minor  previously  quite  unknown.  The  en- 
gravings iu  Fellows’  works  furnish  a clear  idea  of 
the  high  perfection  which  the  arts  must  have  at- 
tained at  Xanthus.  (See  also  Spratt  and  Forbes, 
Travels  in  Lycia,  i.  p.  5,  and  ii.,  which  contains  an 
excellent  plan  of  the  site  and  remains  of  Xanthus  ; 
K.  Braun,  Die  Marmorwerke  von  Xanthos  in  Lyfda, 
Khein.  Mus.  Neue  Folge,  vol.  iii.  p.  481,  full.) 

A large  collection  of  marbles,  chiefly  sepulchral, 
discovered  at  Xanthus  by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and 
brought  to  England  in  1842  and  1843,  has  been 
arranged  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  these  a full 
account  is  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ii.  p.  713,  foil.  [L.  S.] 

XANTHUS  (Editor),  an  important  river  in  the 
W.  of  Lycia,  which  is  mentioned  even  in  Homer 
(//.  ii.  877,  v.  479),  and  which,  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  665),  was  anciently  called  Sirbes,  that  is  in 
Phoenician  and  Arabic  “ reddish  yellow,”  bo  that 
the  Greek  name  Xanthus  is  only  a translation  of  the 
Semitic  Sirbes  or  Zirba.  The  Xanthus  has  its 
sources  in  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  frontiers  between 
Lycia  and  l'isidia,  and  flows  as  a navigable  river  iu 
a SW.  direction  through  an  extensive  plain  (eL&vOov 
wtSior,  Herod,  i.  176),  having  Mount  Bragus  on  the 
W.  and  Massicytes  on  the  E.,  towards  the  sea,  into 
which  it  discharges  itself  about  70  stadia  S.  of  the 
city  of  Xanthus.  and  a little  to  the  NW.  of  Pinara. 
(Herod.  1.  c. ; Ptol.  v.  3.  § 2;  Dion.  Per.  848  ; Ov. 
Met.  ix.  645;  Mela,  i.  15;  Plin.  v.  28.)  Now  the 
ElsJten  or  Essenide.  (Fellows,  Lycia,  pp.  123, 278.) 
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Respecting  Xanthos  as  a name  of  the  Trojan  river 
Scamander,  see  Scamandkh.  [L.  S.} 

XANTHUS.  [BirriinoTUM.] 

XATHKI  (Edfyoi,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  15),  a tribe 
of  free  Indians  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  dwelling  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hydraotes  ( fravdti ) in  the  Panjib. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  derive  their 
name  from  the  Indian  caste  of  the  Kshatriyas.  [V.] 
XENAGORAE  INSULAE  ( Ztvayipou  vytroi), 
according  to  Pliny  (v.  35),  a group  of  eight  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which  the  Stadiasmus 
(§  218)  states  were  situated  60  stadia  to  the  cast 
of  Patara.  They  are  commonly  identified  with  a group 
of  islands  in  the  bsy  of  Kalamaki . [L.  S.] 

XEN1PPA,  a small  place  in  the  NE.  part  of 
Sogdiana,  noticed  by  Curtius  (viii.  2.  § 14)  ; perhaps 
the  present  Urtippa.  [V.] 

XEROGYPSUS(ET?pd*yiAfroT,  AnnaComn.  vii.  11, 
p.  378,  Bonn),  a small  river  in  the  SE.  of  Thrace, 
which  falls  into  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Perin- 
thus.  In  some  maps  it  is  called  the  Ergiims,  upon 
the  authority  of  Mela  (ii.  2).  [J.  R. J 

XERXE'NE  (S Strab.  xi.  p.  528),  a dis- 
trict on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  NW.  part  of  Arme- 
nia, more  properly,  however,  belonging  to  Cappa- 
docia. It  is  called  Derxene  by  Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  20), 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  more  correct  name.  (Cfi 
Ritter,  ErdL  x.  p.  769.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

XIME'NE  (E in+itnj),  a district  in  the  most  southern 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  Kalya,  and  near  the  frontiers 
of  Cappadocia,  was  celebrated  for  its  salt-works. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  561.)  [L.  S.] 

XION  (Siva,  Scylax,  p.  53),  a river  on  the  W, 
coast  of  Libva  Interior.  [T.  H.  0.1 

XIPHONIUS  PORTUS  (Ei <pd>wuos  Scyl. 

p.  4 : Bay  of  Augusta),  a spacious  harbour  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Cat&na  and  Syra- 
cuse. It  is  remarkable  that  this,  though  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  natural  harbours  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  is  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors. Scylax,  indeed,  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
preserved  to  us  its  name  as  that  of  a port.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Xiphonian  Promontory  ( rb  rrjs  S 
riot  bxfHcrijpiov,  vi.  p.  267).  by  which  he  evidently 
means  the  projecting  headland  near  its  entrance,  now 
called  the  Capo  di  Santa  Croce.  Diodorus  also 
mentions  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  in  b.  c.  263 
touched  at  Xiphonia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse  (els 
t V»  ai<p*svlav,  xxiii.  4.  p.  502).  None  of  these 
authors  allude  to  the  existence  of  a town  of  this 
name,  and  it  is  probably  a mistake  of  Stephanus  of 
Byiantium,  who  speaks  of  Xiphonia  as  a city 
(s.  v.).  The  harbour  or  bay  of  A ugusta  is  a spa- 
cious gulf,  considerably  larger  than  the  Great  Har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  and  extending  from  the  Capo  di 
Santa  Croce  to  the  low  peninsula  or  promontory  of 
Magnisi  (the  ancient  Thapsus).  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  port  designated  by  Scylax  was  a much 
smaller  one,  close  to  the  modem  city  of  Augusta, 
which  occupies  a low  peninsular  point  or  tongue  of 
land  that  projects  from  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  bay,  and  strongly  resembles  the  position  of  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  at  Syracuse,  except  that  it  is  not 
quite  separated  from  the  mainland.  It  is  very  sin- 
gular that  so  remarkable  and  advantageous  a situa- 
tion should  not  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Greek  colonists  in  Sicily  ; but  we  have  no  trace  of 
any  ancient  town  on  the  spot,  unless  it  were  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Megara.  [Megara.]  The  modem 
town  of  Augusta,  or  Agosta,  was  founded  in  the  13th 
century  by  Frederic  U.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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XOIS  (Hdir,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802 ; Ttol.  iv.  5.  § 50; 
TL&ns,  Steph.  B.  t.  c.),  a town  of  great  antiquity  an<l 
considerable  size,  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Delta,  upon  an  island  funned  by  the  Sebennytic 
and  Phatnitic  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  belonged  to 
the  Sebennytic  Nome.  The  1 4th  dynasty,  accord- 
ing to  Manet  ho,  consisted  of  76  Xoite  kings.  This 
dynasty  immediately  preceded  that  of  the  shepherd 
kings  of  Aegypt.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
Xois,  from  its  strong  position  among  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  intersecting  branches  of  the  river, 
held  out  during  the  occupation  of  the  Delta  by  the 
Hyksos,  or  at  least  compromised  with  the  invaders 
by  paying  them  tribute.  By  some  geographers  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Papremis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  59, 
iii.  12).  Champollion  (f Egypt*  sous  ha  Pharaons, 
vd.  ii.  p.  214)  believes  its  site  to  have  been  at 
Satkra,  which  is  the  Arabian  synonyme  of  the 
Coptic  Xeos  and  of  the  old  Aegyptian  SUtoo  (Niebuhr, 
Travel*,  vol.  i.  p.  75.)  The  road  from  Tamiathis  to 
Memphis  passed  through  Xois.  [W.B.D.] 

XYLENO'POLIS,  a town  said  by  Pliny,  on  the 
authority  it  would  seem  of  Onesicritus  or  Nearchus, 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  (vi. 
23.  s.  26).  It  must  have  been  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sinde ; but  its  position  cannot  be  recognised,  as 
Pliny  himself  states  that  the  authors  to  whom  he 
refers  did  not  say  on  what  river  it  was  sitnated.  [V.] 

XYLICCENSES  ( ol  BuAiKjrc?s  A Idiowts,  Ptol.  iv. 
6.  § 23),  an  Aethiopian  people  in  Libya  Interior,  be- 
tween the  mountains  Arangas  and  Araaltes.  [T.H.D.J 

XYLINE  COME,  a village  in  Pisidia,  between 
Corb&sa  and. Termessus,  is  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15).  A place  called  Xyline,  in  the  country 
of  the  Cissians  in  Pontus,  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(V.  6.  § 6).  fL.  S.] 

XYLC/POLIS  (Ev\6wo\n),  a town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 36),  whose  inhabitants, 
the  Xylopolitae,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  also  (iv.  10. 
s.  17). 

X Y/NIA  or  XY'NIAE  (Evvla  : Eth.  Bvmur),  * 
town  near  tho  southern  coniines  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
district  of  the  Aenianes  (Liv.  xxxiii.  8),  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake  Xynias  (Ht/vfaj),  which  Ste- 
phanos confounds  with  the  Boebeis  (Apollon.  Rhod. 

1.  67  ; Cahill,  lxiii.  287  ; Steph.  B.  t.  v.  Ewla). 
Xynia,  having  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was 
plundered  by  the  Aetolians  in  H.  c.  198  (Liv.  xxxii. 
?3).  In  the  following  year  Flamininus  arrived  at 
this  place  in  three  days’  march  from  Heraclea  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  3;  comp.  Liv.  xxxix.  26).  The  lake  of  Xy- 
nias is  now  called  Taukli,  and  is  described  as  6 miles 
in  circumference.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
marked  by  some  remains  of  rained  edifices  upon  a 
promontory  or  peninsula  in  the  lake.  ( Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  i.  p 460,  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

XY'PETE.  [Attica,  p.  325,  a.] 

Z. 

ZABA  (ZdSa),  a small  place  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon , noticed  oy  Ptolemy 
(vi*.  4.  § 13).  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
modern  site.  [V.) 

ZABAE  (Zdfot,  Ptol.  i.  14.  §§  1,  4,  6,  7,  vii. 

2.  § 6,  viii.  27.  § 4),  a town  of  some  importance 

in  India  intra  Gnng«*m,  on  the  sinus  Gangeticus, 
perhaps  the  modern  Ligor.  [J.  R.] 

ZA'BATUS  (Zdfcrros),  a river  of  Assyria,  first 
noticed  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  ii.  5.  § 1,  iii.  3.  § 6), 
and  the  same  as  the  Lyous  of  Polybius  (v.  51), 
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Arrian  (Anab.  iii.  15),  and  Strabo  (ii.  p.  79,  xvi 
p.  737).  It  is  called  Zabas  by  Ammianus  (xviil  14) 
and  Zerbia  by  Pliny  (vi.  26.  s.  30).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  now  represented  by  the  Greater 
Zub,  a river  of  considerable  size,  which,  rising  in  lh« 
mountains  on  the  confines  of  Armenia  and  KurdisMn, 
fiows  into  the  Tigris  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  great 
mound  of  Nirnrud  (Tavernier,  ii.  c.  7 ; Layard, 

1 Nineveh  and  it*  Renut  ins,  i.  p.  192.)  [V.] 

ZABE.  [Bkkzabda.] 

ZABE  (Z a€ri,  Procop  B.  Vand.  ii.  20,  p 501, 
ed.  Bonn),  a district  in  Mauretania  Sitifensis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Not.  Imp.  it  contained  a town  of  the 
same  name,  which  must  be  that  called  Zabi  in  the 
/ tin.  Ant.  (p  30).  Lapie  identities  it  with  the 
present  Aftilah.  [T.  H.  D] 

ZACATAE  (Zaxdrtu,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 16),  a people 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZACYNTHUS  (ZdiewSos  : Eth.  Z axvvBiot  : 
Zante ),  an  island  in  the  Sicilian  sea,  lying  off  the 
western  coast  uf  Peloponnesus,  opposite  the  promon- 
tory Chelonatas  in  Elis,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  island 
of  Cephalleuia,  from  which  it  was  distant  25  miles, 
according  to  Pliny,  (iv.  12.  s.  19)  but  according  to 
Strabo,  only  60  stadia  (x.  p 458).  The  latter  is 
very  nearly  correct,  the  real  distance  being  8 En- 
glish miles.  Its  circumference  is  stated  by  Pliny  at 
36  m.  r.,  by  Strabo  at  160  stadia  ; but  the  island 
is  at  least  50  miles  round,  its  greatest  length  being 
23  English  miles.  The  island  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  Hyrie  (Plin.  L c.),  and  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Zacynthus,  the  son  of  Dnrdaims,  from 
Psophis  in  Arcadia,  whence  the  acropolis  of  the  city 
of  Zacynthus  was  named  Psophis.  (Paus.  viii.  24. 
§ 3 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  We  have  the  express  state- 
ment of  Thucydides  that  the  Zacyntbians  were  a 
colony  of  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus  (ii.  66).  In 
Homer,  who  gives  the  island  the  epithet  of  4‘  woody  " 
(wA^eiy  and  vKhtoaa),  Zacynthus  forms  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Ulysses.  (/L  ii.  634,  Od.  i.  246,  ix. 
24,  xvi.  123,  250  ; Strab.  x.  p 457.)  It  appears 
to  have  attained  considerable  importance  at  an  early 
period  ; for  according  to  a very  ancient  tradition 
Saguntum  in  Spain  was  founded  by  the  Zacyntbians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rutuli  of  Ardea.  (Liv.  xxi. 
7 ; Plin.  xvi.  40.  a.  79  ; Strab.  iii.  p.  159.)  Bocclms 
stated  that  Saguntum  was  founded  by  the  Zacyn- 
thians  200  years  before  the  Trojan  War  (op,  Plin. 
1.  c.)  In  consequence  pn>t*ably  of  their  Achaean 
origin,  the  Zacyntbians  were  hostile  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  hence  we  find  that  fugitives  from  Sparta 
fled  for  refuge  to  this  island.  (Herod,  vi.  70,  ix.  37.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Zacyntbians  sided 
with  Athens  (Thuc.  ii.  7,  9);  and  in  b.  c.  430  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  uj>on 
their  city.  (i6.  66.)  The  Athenians  in  their  ex- 
pedition against  Pylus  found  Zacynthus  a conve- 
nient station  for  their  fleet.  (Id.  iv.  8,  13.)  The 
Zacyntbians  are  enumerated  among  the  autonomous 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Id.  vii. 
57.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Zacynthus  seems 
to  have  passed  under  the  snpremney  of  Sparta  ; for 
in  b.  c.  374,  Timotheus.  the  Athenian  commander, 
on  his  return  from  Corey ra,  landed  some  Zacynthian 
exiles  on  the  island,  and  a&dsted  them  in  establishing 
a fortified  post.  These  must  have  belonged  to  the  anti- 
Spartan  party  ; for  the  Zacynthian  government  ap- 
plied for  help  to  the  Spartans,  who  sent  a fleet  of  25 
sail  to  Zacynthus.  (Xen.  UelL  vl  2.  § 3 ; Diodor.  xv. 
45,  seq. ; as  to  the  statements  of  Diodorus,  see  Grot©, 
Ui$t.  of  Greece,  vol  x.  p.  192.)  The  Zacyutluana 
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assisted  Dion  in  Lis  expedition  to  Syracuse  with  the 
view  of  expelling  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  *c  c.  357. 
(Diod.  xvi.  6,  seq. ; Plat.  Dion,  22,  seq.)  At  the  time 
of  the  Homan  wars  in  Greece  we  find  Zacyntbns  in 
the  ponsession  of  Philip  of  Mucedon.  (Polyb.  v.  102.) 
In  b.  o.  211  the  Homan  praetor  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  took  tlie  city  of  Zacynthus,  with  the  exception 
of  the  citadel.  (Lie.  xxvi.  24.)  It  was  nfterwards 
restored  to  Philip,  by  whom  it  was  finally  surren- 
dered to  the  Romans  in  b.c.  191.  (Id.  xxxvi.  32.) 
In  the  Mithridatic  War  it  was  attacked  by  ArcheUus, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  but  he  was  repulsed. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  45.)  Zacynthus  subsequently 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Ionian  islands,  and  b 
now  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  town  of  the  island,  also  named  Zacyn- 
thus  (Liv.  xxvi.  14  ; Strab.  x.  p.  458  ; PtoL  Hi. 
14.  § 13),  was  situated  upon  the  eastern  shore.  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modem  capital,  Zante,  but 
nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  except  a few 
columns  and  inscriptions.  The  situation  of  the 
town  upon  the  margin  of  a semi-circular  bay  is 
very  picturesque.  The  citadel  probably  occupied 
tbe  site  of  the  modem  castle.  The  beautiful 
situation  of  the  city  and  the  fertility  of  the  island 
have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  (*aAd  *6\ts  a 
ZokwQoi,  Theocr.  Id.  iv.  32 ; Strab.,  Plin.,  11.  cc.). 
It  no  longer  deserves  the  epithet  of  “ woody,”  given 
to  it  by  Homer  (L  c.)  and  Virgil  (“  nemorc6a  Za- 
cynthos" Aen.  iii.  270)  ; but  its  beautiful  olive- 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  gardeus,  justify  the  Italian 
proverb,  which  calls  ZarUe  the  “flower  of  the 
Levant* 

The  most  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  in 
Zante  is  the  celebrated  pitch-wells,  which  are  accu- 
rately described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  195),  and  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  15.  s.  51).  They  are 
situated  about  12  miles  from  the  city,  in  a small 
marshy  valley  near  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chieri, 
on  the  SW.  coast  A recent  observer  has  given  the 
following  account  of  them : “ There  are  two  springs, 
the  principal  surrounded  by  a low  wall  ; here  the 
pitch  is  seen  bubbling  up  under  the  clear  water, 
which  is  about  a foot  deep  over  the  pitch  itself,  with 
which  it  comes  out  of  the  earth.  The  pitch-bubbles 
rise  with  the  appearance  of  an  India-rubber  bottle 
until  tbe  air  within  bursts,  and  the  pitch  falls  back 
and  runs  off.  It  produces  about  three  barrels  a day, 
and  can  be  used  when  mixed  with  pine-pitch,  though 
in  a pure  state  it  is  comparatively  of  no  value.  The 
other  spring  is  in  an  adjoining  vineyard  ; but  the 
pitch  does  not  bubble  up,  and  is  in  fact  only  discern- 
ible by  the  ground  having  a burnt  appearance,  and 
by  the  feet  adhering  to  the  surface  as  one  walks 
over  it.  The  demand  for  the  pitch  of  Zante  is 
now  very  small,  vegetable  pitch  being  preferable.” 
(Bowen,  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Greece , p.  93.) 

The  existence  of  these  pitch-wells,  as  well  as  of 
numerous  hot  springs,  is  a proof  of  the  volcanic 
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agency  at  work  in  the  island  ; to  which  it  may  bo 
added  that  earthquakes  are  frequent. 

Pliny  mentions  Mt.  Elatus  in  Zacyntbus  (“  Mona 
Elatus  ibi  nobilis,”  I'lin.  L c.),  probably  Mt.  Skopo , 
which  raises  its  curiously  jagged  summit  to  the 
height  of  1300  feet  above  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  bay  of  Zante.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  seq.) 

ZADRACARTA.  [Tagak] 

ZAGATIS  ( Zd-yarif ).a  coast  river  in  the  E.  part 
of  Pontus,  discharging  itself  into  the  Kuxiue  About 
7 stadia  to  the  east  of  Athenae;  probably  the  same 
river  as  the  modem  Sucha  Dere.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  17:  Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  15.)  [L.  S.1 
ZAGO'KUS,  or  ZAGO’KUM  {ZAywpot,  or  ZAya>~ 
pov , Marcian.  p.  73  ; Zayttpa,  Plol.  v.  4.  § 5;  Zd- 
yupa,  Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  15 ; Zacoria,  Tab. 
Pent,),  a town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  tbe  coast  of  the 
Kuxine,  between  Sinope  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys, 
from  the  latter  of  which  it  was  distant  about  400 
stadia.  [L.  S.] 

ZAGRUS  MONS  (d  Z dypos,  rb  ZAypor  bpos, 
Polyb.  v.  44  ; PtoL  vL  2.  § 4 ; Strab.  xi.  p.  522), 
the  central  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which,  extending  in  a direction  nearly  N.  and  S.  with 
an  inclination  to  the  W.  at  the  upper  end,  connects 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus  with 
those  of  Sosiana  and  Persia.  It  separates  Assyria 
from  Media,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  middle 
and  southern  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
the  highest  of  which  is  tbe  well  known  Kowandis. 
Near  this  latter  mountain  was  tbe  great  highroad 
which  led  from  Assyria  and  its  capital  Nineveh  into 
Media,  and,  at  its  base,  was  in  all  probability  the 
site  of  the  pass  through  the  mountains,  called  by 
Ptolemy  al  too  ZAypov  wvAai  (vi.  2.  § 7).  and  by 
Strabo,  rj  tvKtj  (xi.  p.  525).  Polybius 

notices  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  this  pass  (v.  44), 
which,  from  Colonel  Rawlinson’s  narrative,  would 
seem  to  have  lost  none  of  its  dangers  (Kawlinsoo,  in 
Trans.  Geoyr.  Soc.  voL  X-,  Pass  and  Pillar  of  Keli- 
Shm).  [V.] 

ZAITHA  or  ZAUTHA  (Z avQa,  Zosim.  iii.  14),  a 
small  town  or  fortified  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  the  SE.  of  Circesium.  It  is  said  by 
Aimnianus  to  have  been  called  Zaitha  (or  more  pro- 
perly Zaita)  from  the  olive  trees  (xxiii.  5.  § 7),  which 
we  must  suppose  grew  there,  though  the  climate  is 
very  hot  for  that  tree.  He  adds  that  it  was  celebrated 
for  the  monument  erected  by  the  soldiers  to  the 
emperor  Gordian  us.  Zosimus,  on  the  other  hand, 

places  this  monument  at  Dara  (/.  c.),  in  which 
Eutropius  agrees  with  him  (ix.  2).  Ptolemy  calls 
it  Zeitlia  (Zefflo,  v.  18.  § 2).  [Dura.]  [V.] 
ZALACUS  (rb  ZdAowov  fipos,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §§  14, 

1 9),  a mountain  chain  of  Mauretania  near  tbe  river 
Chin&laph,  the  highest  and  most  rugged  branch  of 
the  Atlas  in  this  neighbourhood.  Now  tbe  HW. 
nash-reese  or  Gueneseris  (Cf.  Shaw,  Travels , i.  p. 
74.)  (T.  H.  D.j 

ZALDAPA  (ZdASavo,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11. 
p.  308),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Lower  Moesia. 
It  is  called  Saldapa  by  Theopbylaet  (JiASoiro, 
i.  8),  and  Zeklepa  by  Hierocles.  (ZfASeva,  p. 
637).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZALE'CUS  (ZdXvxas,  or  ZdXiffHos,  in  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§ 3),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Euxine  at  a distance  of  210 
stadia  west  of  the  Halys.  (Marcian.  p.  73.)  At 
its  mouth  there  was  a small  town  of  the  same  name, 
about  90  stadia  from  Zagorus,  or  Zagorum  (Auou. 
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PeripL  P.  E.  p.  9) ; and  this  place  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Peut.  Table  under 
the  corrupt  name  of  Halega,  at  a distance  of  25 
Roman  miles  from  Zacoria.  Hamilton  ( Researches, 

1.  p.  298)  identifies  the  site  of  Zalecos  with  the 

modem  Alatcham,  where  some  ruins  and  massive 
walls  are  still  seen.  [L.  S.] 

ZALICHES  (ZaXlxnt),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia,  or  what,  at  a late  period,  was  called 
Helleuopontus,  probably  near  some  mountain  forest, 
as  Hierocles  (p.  701)  calls  it  2dAros  ZaAixv*  (No- 
vell. 28  ; Cone.  Nicaen.  ii.  p.  355,  where  a bishop 
of  Zaliches  is  mentioned,  and  p.  163,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  at  one  time  the  place  bore  the 
name  of  Leontopolis.)  [L.  S.] 

ZAMA  (Zajia  peifav,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 33),  a town 
of  Numidia,  situated  five  days’  journey  to  the  SW. 
of  Carthage.  (l*olyb.  xv.  5;  Liv.  xxx.  29.)  It  lay 
between  Sicca  Veneria  and  Sufletula,  and  bore  the 
name  of  “Regia;”  whence  we  find  it  erroneously 
written  Zamareigia  in  the  Tab.  Petit.  Zama  is  par- 
ticularly renowned  as  the  scene  of  Scipio’s  victory 
over  Hannibal  in  201  n.  c.  It  was  a very  strong 
place,  and  hence  adopted  as  a residence  by  Juba, 
who  brought  his  harem  and  his  treasure  hither,  as 
to  a place  of  safety.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  91;  Vitruv. 
viii.  3.  (or  4.)  § 24.)  Strabo  represents  it  as  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  and  os  being  in  a ruinous 
state  in  his  time  (xvii.  pp.  829,  831).  But  it  must 
have  been  subsequently  restored,  since  Pliny  (v.  4. 
s.  4)  mentions  the  Zamense  oppidum  as  a free  city. 
It  also  appears  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  and  a bishop  of 
Zama  is  mentioned  by  St.  Augnstine.  (De  Civ. 
ftoi,  vii.  16.)  In  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (364.  1) 
Zama  Regia  appears  with  the  title  of  a colony  (Col. 
Aelia  Hadrians) ; though  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
colony  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  the  pre- 
sent Jama . SE.  of  Kets.  (Cf.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
23;  Sail.  J.  60,  61.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAMA  (Zdfia),  a town  of  the  district  of  Chamma- 
nene,  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia. 
(Ptol.  v.  18.  § 12  ; Tab.  Pent.)  [L.  S.J 

ZAMAE  FONS,  a spring  in  Africa,  probably 
near  the  town  of  Zama,  which  had  the  property  of 
rendering  the  voice  dear  and  strong.  (Plin.  xxxi. 

2.  s.  12.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAMAZII  (Zapd^ioi,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 18),  a people 

of  Libva  Interior.  [T.  H.  D.j 

ZAMENSE  OPPIDUM.  [Zama.] 

ZAMES  (Zaprjs,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§  20,  21),  a moan- 
tain  chain  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  which 
stretched  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Arabia  De- 
serts. It  is  probably  the  present  Jabel  Aared,  or 
lmaryeh.  [T.  H.  D.j 

ZANCLE.  [Mkssara.1 
ZAO  PROMONTORIUM,  a headland  on  the  coast 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  east  of  Massilia  (Mar- 
volte').  Pliny  (iii.  4),  after  mentioning  Maasilia 
says,  “ Promontorium  Zao,  Cit barista  Portus.  Regio 
Camatullioorum.  Dein  Sucltcri.”  It  is  not  eaiy  to 
identify  Zao.  Ukert  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Bee 
de  Sorm  ion.  In  the  Statittique  du  Dtp.  des  Butte  he  a 
du  Rhone , it  is  supposed  to  be  Cop  de  la  Croieette. 
This  is  a rocky  coast,  which  has  undergone  Little 
change  for  many  centuries.  (Ukert,  Gallien , p. 
120.)  [G.L.] 

ZAPAORTENI.  [Apavarctickre.] 

ZARA  (Zdpa),  a town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Armenia  Minor,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  in  Pontus, 
on  the  road  from  Caesarea  to  Satala,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  that  from  Arabisaus  to  Nicopolia.  It 
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still  hears  the  name  of  Zara  or  Sara.  (It.  AnL 
pp.  182,  207,  213.)  [L.  S.] 

ZARADRUS  (Zapdbpoi,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 27),  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Hvphasis,  the  most  eastern  of 
the  five  rivere  of  the  Panjdb,  now  the  Sutlcdge. 
There  is  somo  doubt  about  the  orthography  of  this 
name,  which  in  some  editions  is  written  Zadrades. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  either  case  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  name  SalaJru,  and  that  it 
is  the  same  as  the  Hesydros  of  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s. 
21).  [V.] 

ZARAI,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the 
road  from  Lamaaba  to  Sitifis.  (I tin.  Ant.  p.  35.) 
In  the  Tab.  I’euL  it  is  called  Zaras.  Variously  identi- 
fied with  Jigbah,  Xgaotis,  and  Zei'fah.  [T.  H.  D.J 
ZARANUI.  [Dkargae.] 

ZARATAE,  or  ZARETAE  (Zapdrtu,  Ptol.  vi.  14. 
§ 11),  a people  of  Scythia  on  the  Imaus.  [T.H.D.] 
ZARAX  (Z dpa£,  Paus.,  Polyb. ; Zdprtf.  PtoL.  ; 
Eth.  Zapi)Kios,  Steph.  B.),  a town  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  with  a good  harbour,  situated  upon 
a promontory,  which,  is  a projection  of  Mt.  Zarax.  [ VoL 
II.  p.  109,  b.]  Like  Prasiae  and  some  other  places 
on  this  part  of  the  Laconian  coast,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Argives  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
supremacy;  and  thia  was  apparently  the  reason  why 
it  was  destroyed  by  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
menes.  From  this  disaster  it  never  recovered.  Au- 
gustus made  it  one  of  ihe  E leu  them- Laconian  towns; 
but  Pausanias  found  in  it  nothing  to  mention  but  a 
temple  of  Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  harbour.  It  is 
now  called  IlieralM,  which  is  evidently  a corruption 
of  Zarax,  and  there  are  still  ruins  of  the  aucient 
town.  The  promontory  bears  the  same  name,  and 
the  port-,  which  is  on  its  northern  side,  is  described 
as  small  but  well  sheltered.  Pausanias  says  that 
Zarax  was  100  stadia  from  Epidaurus  Limera,  but 
this  distance  is  too  great,  (Paus.  iii.  24.  § 1 ; 
comp.  i.  38.  § 4,  iii.  21.  § 7 ; Polyb.  iv.  36 ; Ptol. 
iii.  15.  § 10 ; Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  17  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; 
Leake,  Murea,  vol.  i.  p.  219  ; Boblaye,  Recherche e, 
tfc.  p.  101;  Curtius,  Peloponnesus,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.) 
ZARAX  MONS.  [Lacoria,  p.  109,  b.J 
ZARGIDAVA  (Zapyibaua,  Plot  iii.  10.  § 15).  a 
town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ZARLASPA.  [Bactra.J 
ZARIASPAE.  [Bactra.J 
. ZARIASPIS.  [BactrusJ 
ZARMIZEGETHUSA.  [Sarmizeoethdsa.] 
ZAUE'CES  (ZauTj«fj,  Herod,  iv.  193),  a people 
of  Libya,  dwelling  in  a woody  and  mountainous 
country  abounding  in  wild  beasts,  to  the  S.  of  the 
subsequent  Roman  province  of  Africa,  and  near  the 
tribe  of  the  Maxyes.  A custom  prevailed  an>ong 
them  for  the  women  to  drive  the  chariots  in  war; 
which  Heeren  conjectures  may  have  occasioned  the 
placing  of  the  Amazons  in  this  neighbourhood. 

( Ideen , ii.  1.  p.  41.)  [T.  H.  D.j 

ZAUTHA.  [Zaitha.] 

ZKA  PORTUS.  [Atherae,  p.  304,  seq.] 
ZEBULON.  [Palakstira.] 

ZEGRENSII  (ZeypT)yaioi,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 10),  a 
people  of  Mauretania  Tingitana.  [T.  H.  D ] 
ZEITHA  (Zetda,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 12),  a promontory 
of  the  Regio  Syrtica  forming  the  E.  point  of  the 
Syrtis  Minor.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZELA  (tA  Z»j\a),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Pontus, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  towards  the  Galatian  fron- 
tier, was  believed  to  have  been  erected  on  a mound 
constructed  by  Semiramia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  561, comp, 
pp.  512,  559.)  It  seems  to  have  originally  been  a 
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place  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Ana- 
iti.H,  to  whom  a temple  was  built  there  by  the  Per- 
sians in  commemoration  of  a victory  over  the  Sacae. 
The  chief  priest  of  this  temple  was  regarded  as  the  i 
sovereign  of  Zela  and  its  territory  (ZtjA^tjj).  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  it  remained  a small 
place  until  Pompey,  after  his  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates,  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a city  by  increasing 
its  population  and  extending  its  walls.  Zela  is  ce- 
lebrated in  history  for  a victory  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  by  Mithridates  over  the  Homans  under 
Trianus,  and  still  more  for  the  defeat  of  Pharoaces, 
about  which  Caesar  sent  to  Koine  the  famous  report 
44  Veni,  Vldi,  Vici."  (Plin.  vi.  3 ; Appian,  Mithrid. 
39  ; Plat.  Cat*.  50 ; Dion  Cass.  xlii.  47,  where  the 
place  is  erroneously  called  ZvAcia ; Hirt.  Bell.  Alex. 
73,  where  it  is  called  Zicla;  Ptol.  v.  6.  § 10 
Uierocl.  p.  701  ; Steph.  B.  i.  r.)  Zela  was  situ- 
ated at  a distance  of  -four  days’  journey  (afeording 
to  the  Peut.  Table  80  miles)  from  Tavium,  and 
south-east  of  Amasia. % The  elevated  ground  on 
which  the  town  was  situated,  and  which  Strabo  calls 
the  mound  of  Seminunis,  was,  according  to  Hirtius, 
a natural  hill,  but  so  shaped  that  it  might  seem  to 
be  the  work  of  human  hands.  According  to  Ha- 
jnilton  ( Researches,  i.  p.  306),  is  a black- coloured 
isolated  hill  rising  oat  of  the  plain,  and  is  now 
crowned  with  a Turkish  fortress,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  ZiUeh.  [L.  S.J 

ZKLA'SIUM.  [Pobidium,  p.  662,  No.  4.] 
ZELDKPA.  [Zaldapa.] 

ZELE1A  (Z«X«ta),  a town  of  JYoas,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ida  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aesepus, 
at  a distance  of  80  stadia  from  its  month.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  ( II . ii.  824,  iii.  103),  who  calls 
it  a holy  town.  (Comp.  Strab.  xii.  p.  565,  xiii. 
pp.  585, 587,  603  ; Steph.  B.  a.  r.)  Arrian  ( Anab . L‘ 
13)  mentions  it  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Persian 
army  before  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  5 it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  ; but  afterwards  it  disappears. 
Some  travellers  have  identified  it  with  the  modern 
Biga,  between  Bosaegee  and  Sorricuu  [L.  S.J 
ZELETIS.  [Zela.J 

ZENOB11  INSULAE  (Zijvo€(ot/  yrjcrla,  Ptol.  vi. 

7.  § 47),  seven  small  islands  lying  in  the  Sinus  Sa- 
r halites,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Golf.  (Cf. 
Arrian.  Per.  M.  Eryth.  p.  19.)  [V.J 

ZEN0D0T1UM  (Z r\voMniov,  Dion  Cass.  xl.  12; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a strong  castle  in  the  upper  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  held  by  the  Parthians  dur- 
ing the  war  between  them  and  the  Homans  under 
Crassos.  It  is  called  by  Plutarch,  Zenodotia  (Cross, 
c.  17).  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modern 
site,  but  it  was,  probably,  not  far  distant  from 
Edessa.  [V.J 

ZENO'NIS  CHERSONESUS  (ZWor  Xejxrd- 
vrj<rot,  PtoL  iii.  6.  § 4),  a point  of  land  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  in  European  Sar- 
raatia,  probably  the  narrow  tongne  of  Arabat,  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Putrid  Sea.  [T.H.D.] 
ZE'PHYKK,  a small  island  off  the  promontory 
Summoninm  in  Crete.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20.) 
ZEPHY'RIA.  [Halicarnassus.] 

ZEPHY'RIUM  (ZetpCpioy),  the  name  of  a great 
number  of  promontories,  as  1.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Myndus  in  Caria,  now 
called  Gumichle  or  AngelL  (Strab.  xir.  p.  658.) 

2.  On  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  Cilicia  Tracheia 
and  Pedias,  a little  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  An- 
chiale.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  671.)  It  contained  a fort  of 
the  same  name,  and  wus  120  stadia  from  Tarsus, 
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and  13  miles  east  of  Soli.  (Stadiasm.  § 157; 
Tab.  Petti. ; comp.  Scyl.  p.  40 ; Ptol.  v.  8.  § 4 ; 
Lir.  xxxiii.  20 ; Plin.  ▼.  22  ; Hierocl.  p.  704.) 
When  Pliny  (xxxiv.  50)  states  that  the  best  molyb- 
daena  was  prepared  at  Zephyrium,  he  no  doubt  al- 
ludes to  this  place,  since  we  know  fiorn  Dioscorides 
(v.  100)  that  this  mineral  was  obtained  in  tho 
neighbouring  hill  of  Corycus,  and  that  there  it  was 
of  excellent  quality.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  214) 
looks  for  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Merlin. 

3.  On  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Calycadnus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  670  ; Ptol.  v.  8. 
§3.) 

4.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  60  stadia 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Carambis.  (Arrian,  PcripL  P.  E. 
p.  1 5 ; Anon.  Peripl.  P.E.  p.  6 ; Ptol.  v.  4.  § 2.) 

5.  A town  arid  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
In  the  country  of  the  Mosynoeci,  90  stadia  to  the 
west  of  Tripolis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 1 1 ; Arrian,  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  17  ; Scylax,  p.  33 ; Anon.  Peripl.  P.  K. 
p.  13;  Tab.  PeuL)  The  cape  still  bears  the  name 
of  Zqfra  or  Zefreh,  and  Hamilton  (Researches,  L 
p.  261)  regards  the  modern  Kaik  Liman  as  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  ancient  Zephyrium.  [L.  S.J 

ZEPHYRIUM  PBOMONTORIUM  (rh  Z Hptptor: 
Capo  di  Bruxzano ),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Bmttian  peninsula,  between  Locri  and  the 
SE.  corner  of  Bruttinm.  It  is  mentioned  principally 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Locrian  co- 
lonists in  this  port  of  Italy,  whose  city  thence 
derived  the  name  of  Locri  Epizephyril  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  indeed,  these  colonists  settled  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  headland  itself,  which  bad  a 
small  port  contiguous  to  it,  but  after  a short  time 
removed  to  the  site  of  their  permanent  city,  about 
15  miles  farther  N.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  259,  270.) 
The  Zephyrian  Promontory  is  mentioned  by  all  the 
geographers  in  describing  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  now  called  the  Capo  di 
Bruxzano,  a low  but  marked  headland,  about  10 
miles  N.  of  Cape  Spartivento , which  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Strab. 

L c.;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  10  ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 10  ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

ZEPHY'RIUM  (Ztipvptoy  &xpoy,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 
5).  1.  A promontory  on  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  coast 

of  Crete,  near  the  town  of  Apollonia.  Now  Ponta 
di  Tigani. 

2.  A promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near 
Paphos,  probably  the  cape  which  closes  the  bay  of 
Baffo  to  the  W.  (Ptol.  v.  14.  § 1 ; Strab.  xiv. 
p.  683.) 

3.  A promontory  in  the  E.part  of  Cyrenaica,  150 
stadia  to  the  W.  of  Darnis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  799, 
who  attributes  it  to  Marmarica;  PtoL  iv.  4.  § 5; 
Stadias.  M.  Magni,  §§  47,  48.)  Now  Cape  De me. 

A.  Another  promontory  of  Cyrenaica,  with  a har- 
bour. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  838.) 

5.  A promontory  near  Little  Taposiris  in  Lower 
Aegypt,  having  a temple  of  Arsinoe- Aphrodite. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  800.)  Hence  that  goddess  derived 
the  epithet  of  Zephuritis  (Z «$vprro,  Athen.  vii.  p. 
318,  d.;  Callim.  Ep.  31 ; Steph.  B.  s.  o.). 

6.  A town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  mentioned 

only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  [T.  H.  D.J 

ZERNES  (Ziprvs,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  6.  p.  288), 
a fortress  in  Upper  Moesia,  apparently  the  present 
Old  Ortowa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tzerna.  [T.H.D.J 

ZERYXTHUS  (Z bpwrihs,  Lycophr.  77 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  r.),  a town  of  Thrace  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
the  Aeniaues.  It  contained  a cave  of  Hecate,  a tem- 
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pie  of  Apollo,  And  another  of  Aphrodite,  which  two 
deities  hence  derived  the  epithet  of  Zerynthian.  j 
(Cf.  Liv.  xxxviii.  41;  Ov.  Tritt,  i.  10.  19;  Tzetx. 
ad  Ltfcophr.  449,  958.)  [T.  H.  1).] 

ZESUTERA  (/£.  After,  p.  602),  a town  in  the 
SE.  of  Thrace,  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Apri 
and  Siracellae,  which  Lapie  identifies  with  Kahra- 
tnan.  [J.  R.) 

ZEUGITANA  REGIO,  the  more  northern  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  Pliny  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  writer  who  mentiou*  the  name  of 
Zeugitana  (v.  4.  a.  3).  A town  of  Zeugis  is  mentioned 
by  Aethicus  ( Cotmogr . p.  63),  and  a Zengitanus,  ap- 
parently a mountain,  by  Solinua  (**  a pede  Zeugi- 
tano,"  c.  27),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Mona  Ziguensis  of  Victor  (de  Pertee.  Vandal,  iii.), 
the  present  Zow-wan;  and  according  to  Shaw 
( [Travels , i.  p.  191,  sq.),  if  the  existence  of  a town 
or  mountain  so  named  is  not  altogether  problema- 
tical, the  province  probably  derived  its  name  from 
either  one  or  the  other.  The  district  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Byzacintn,  on  the  W.  by  Numidia,  from 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Tusca  (now  Zaine), 
and  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Mare  Internum.  After 
the  time  of  Caesar  it  appears  to  have  been  called 
Provincia  Vet  us,  or  Africa  Propria,  as  opposed  to 
the  later  acquired  Numidia.  (Dioo  Cass,  xliii.  10; 
Plin.  L e. ; Mela,  i.  7.)  Strabo  mentions  it  only  as 
i)  Koj PXiiftoWo,  or  the  province  of  Carthago  (vi.  p. 
267,  &c.).  It  embraced  the  modem  Frigeaii  (which 
is  doubtless  a corruption  of  the  ancient  name  of  Af- 
rica) or  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
Zeugitana  was  watered  by  the  Bagradas,  and  was  a 
very  fertile  country.  There  were  no  towns  of  im- 
portance in  the  interior,  but  on  the  coast  we  find 
Siagul,  Neapolis,  Curnbis,  Aspis  or  Clupea,  Carpia, 
Tunes,  Carthago,  Castra  Cornelia,  Utica,  and  Hippo 
Diarrhytus.  For  farther  particulars  concerning  this 
province  see  Africa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZEUGMA.  1.  (2*vjpa,  Ptol.  v.  16.  § 14),  a 
town  founded  by  Seleucua  Nicator,  in  the  province 
of  Cyrrhestica,  in  Syria.  It  derived  its  name  from 
a bridge  of  boats  which  was  here  laid  across  the 
Euphrates,  and  which  in  the  course  of  timo  becamo 
the  sole  passage  O'er  the  river,  when  the  older  one 
at  Thapsacus,  2000  stadia  to  the  S.,  had  become 
impracticable,  or  at  all  events  very  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  spreading  of  the  Arabian  hordes.  (Plin.  v.  24. 
a.  21 ; Strab.  xvi.  p,  746;  Steph.  B.s.  r.)  Zeugma 
lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to 
Aparnea,  72  miles  SW.  of  Samosata,  175  miles  NE. 
of  the  maritime  Seleucia,  and  36  miles  N.  of  Hiera- 
polis.  (Plin.  1.  c.,  and  v.  12.  s.  13  ; Strab.  xvi.  p. 
749;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  was  therefore  opposite  to  the 
modern  Bir  or  Birtdsjik,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Aparnea.  (Cf.  Ritter,  Erdkxmde,  x.  p. 
944,  seq.)  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  Zeugma  had 
fallen  into  decay,  but  was  restored  by  that  emperor. 
Procop.  de  Aed,  ii.  9,  p.  237,  ed.  Bonn.)  (Cf. 


ZIPHENE. 

Polyb.  v.  43  ; Dion  Cass.  xl.  17,  xlix.  19  ; Lucan, 
viii.  236;  ltm.  Ant,  pp.  184,  185,  Ac.) 

2.  A place  in  Dacia.  (Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10).  Man- 
nert  (iv.  p.  210)  identifies  it  with  the  Pons  Angusti 
of  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  1 4)  and  Tab.  Peut . ; con- 
cerning which  see  above,  p.  656  ) [T.  H.  D.] 

Z1CCH1  (Zutxoi,  Arrian,  Perip,  P.  Ewe,  p.  19), 
ZINCHI  (Z tyXol,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 18),  or  Z1NGI  (Plin. 
vi.  7.  s.  7),  a savage  piratical  tribe  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
mntia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pantos  Euxinns,  between 
Kanigae  and  Achaei.  They  are  called  by  Procopius 
Z ijxot  and  Zn*xot  (&  Goth.  iv.  4,  B.  Pert.  ii.  29), 
and  by  Strabo,  Zi ryol  (t.  p.  129,  xi.  pp.  492, 495),  if, 
indeed,  he  means  the  same  people,  as  he  places  them 
in  the  interior  on  the  Caucasus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZIGAE,  a people  cf  Sarmatia,  on  the  Tanaia 
(Plin.  vi.  7.  a 7).  [ T . H.  D.] 

ZIGERE,  a place  in  Lower  Moeeia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Axiopolis( Plin.  iv.  11.  a 18).  [T.H.D.] 
ZIGUENSIS  MONS.  [Zeuoitaka.] 

ZIKLAG,  a town  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jot. 
xxx.  5),  which  at  first  belonged  to  the  Philistine 
city  of  Gath  (l  Sam.  xxvii.  5),  but  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  David.  (1  Chron.  xii.  1.) 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  called  2««tAAa  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14) and  2fK*Aa  by  Stephanus  B. 
It  is  now  entirely  destroyed.  (Robinson,  Travels, 
ii.  p.  424.)  [V.] 

ZIL1A  (Met  iii.  10  ; ZiA tla  or  Aifcfo,  Ptol.  iv.  I. 
§ 2),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  which  fell  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  N.  of  the  Lixina.  It  is  still  called  A r- 
Zila.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZILIA  (Mel.  iii.  10  ; ZiAi'o,  ZiXuai,  and  Z«A<a, 
Ptol.  iv.  1 . § 13,  viii.  13.  § 4 ; Zt?A it  and  ZfAijr,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  827,  iii.  p.  140),  a town  of  some  importance 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the 
month  of  the  like-named  river,  and  on  the  road  from 
I.ix  to  Tingis,  from  which  latter  place  it  was  24  miles 
distant  (/iff*.  Ant.  p 8,  where,  and  in  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1, 
it  is  called  Zilis).  It  was  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  made  a colony  by  the  Romans,  with  the 
surname  of  Julia  Constantia.  (Plin.  L c.)  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (iii.  p.  140),  the  Romans  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  some  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Tingis,  to  Julia  Joza  in  Spain.  The  place  » 
still  called  Aszila,  Azila , Ar-Zila.  [T.  H.  !>.} 

ZIMARA  (Zfftopa),  a town  in  Armenia  Minor, 
on  the  road  from  Satala  to  Melitena,  between  Ana- 
tiha  and  Teucira  (It,  Ant  p.  208  ; Ptol  v.  7.  § 2 ; 
Tab.  Peut.)  The  exact  site  is  still  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty, some  finding  traces  of  it  near  Pash  ash,  others 
near  Dtrrxki,  and  others  near  Kemakh.  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  x.  p.  800.)  [L.  S ] 

ZINGIS  PUOMONTORIUM  (Zfftit  Ptol.  i.  17. 
§ 9,  iv.  7.  § 11).  probably  the  Modem  Maroe , was  a 
headland  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  about  lat. 
10°  N.  It  was  conspicuous  from  its  forked  head 
and  its  elevation  above  a level  shore  of  nearly  400 
miles  in  extent.  [W.  B.  D.J 

ZIOBERIS,  a small  river  of  Parthia  mentioned  by 
Curtius  (vi.  4.  § 4).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Stiboites  (2r<$omjf)  of  Diodorus  (xvii.  75),  which 
flowed  under  the  earth  in  some  places,  and  at  length 
fell  into  the  Rhidagos  (Cart.  vi.  4.  § 6).  [V.] 

ZION.  [Stow.] 

ZIPH.  [Siph.] 

ZIPHA  (Zfipa,  Zi'$a,  or  Zlfap,  Ptol.  iv.  8.  § 6), 
a mountain  in  the  interior  of  Libya.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ZIPHE'NE  (Zt<p^*T7,  Joseph.  A ntiq.  vi.  13),  a 
district  of  Palaestins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mb 
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ZIBIDAVA. 

Carmel,  which  probably  took  its  name  from  Ziph. 
(Josh.  xv.  14.)  Steph.  Byz.  notices  it,  quoting 
from  Josephtis.  [Sirii.J  [V.] 

ZIRIDAVA  (ZipiSava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 8),  a town 
in  Dacia,  most  probably  Stereka  on  the  Broosch 
(cf.  Katancsich,  Ittri  Accolae,  ii.  p.  296).  [T.H.D.] 
ZIKINAE  (Tab.  Pent ; Ztipirla,  Steph.  B.  p.  287 ; 
Zernae,  with  vorioas  readings,  in  It.  Ant,  p.  322),  a 
town  in  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus,  between  Trajano- 
polis  and  Plotinopolis.  Keichard  places  it  on  the 
bite  of  ZemilM  ; but  Lapie  identifies  it  with  Terma- 
litza.  [J.  R.J 

ZITHA,  or  ZEITHA  (Z tlQa,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 6),  a 
small  place  in  Mesopotamia  near  the  Euphrates,  no- 
ticed by  Ptolemy.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
as  the  Sitha  of  Zositnus  (iii.  1 5).  [ V.] 

ZITHA  (Z*70a,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 12),  a promontory 
in  Africa  Propria  between  the  two  Syrtes  and  W. 
of  Sabathra.  On  it  lay  the  place  called  Pons 
Zitha.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZOARA  (Zodpa,  Steph.  B.  $.  e.),  a small  town  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Lacus  Asphaltites  in  Judaea, 
to  which  Lot  escaped  from  the  burning  of  Sodom. 
( Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  xix.  22.)  Josephus,  in  describing 
the  same  lake,  states  that  it  extends  pdxP1 
'ApaGtas  (iv.  c.  27).  During  the  latter  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  there  was  a guard  maintained  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  a corps  of  native  mounted 
bowmen  (“  Equites  sagittarii  Indigenae  Zoarae”), 
who  were  under  the  command  of  the  Dux  Palaes- 
tinae.  (Xotit  Iniper.)  [V.] 

ZOELAE,  a town  of  tho  Astures  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  not  far  from  the  Bea,  and  noted  for 
the  cultivation  of  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  xix.  1. 
s.  2;  comp.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xvi.  p.  17;  Inscr.  in 
Spon.  Mite.  p.  278.  3 ; Orelli,  no.  156.)  [T.H.D.J 
ZOE'TIA.  [Meoalopolis,  p,  309,  b.] 

ZOMBIS  (Z opGlt,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a small  place 
in  Upper  Media,  noticed  by  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  [V.] 
ZONE  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18  ; Mela,  ii.  2.  § 8 ; 
Zvnj.  Herodot.  vii.  59  ; Scyl.  p.  27  ; Steph.  B. 
p.  291  ; Schol.  Nicand.  Ther.  462  ; Schol.  ApolL 
JihoiL  i.  29),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  on 
a promontory  of  the  same  name,  a short  distance  to 
the  W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Lacus  Stentoris. 
According  to  Apollonius  and  Mela  ( IL  cc.)  it  was  to 
this  place  that  the  woods  followed  Orpheus,  when 
set  in  motion  by  his  wondrous  music.  [J.  R.J 
ZORAMBUS  (ZMpdfxGos),  a small  stream  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  mentioned  by  Marcian  ( Peripi  c. 
29,  ed.  Muller),  called  Zorambes  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
8.  § 9).  [V.] 

ZORLAXAE  (Tab.  Pent.  ; in  Geog.  Rav.  v.  12, 
Strolanae),  a place  in  Thrace,  on  the  rood  from  Sira- 
cellae  to  Aenus.  [J.  K.] 

ZOROAXDA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  a.  31).  a place  on  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  where  the  Tigris  fell  into  a 
cavern,  and  reappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mouutain;  perhaps  the  spot  discovered  by  Rich,  11 
leagues  from  Julamerii fc,  where  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Tigris  suddenly  falls  into  a chasm  in  the 
mountain.  (Rich,  Koordistan,  i.  p.  .378;  cf.  Ritter, 
Erdk.  x.  p.  86,  seq. ; D’Anville,  TEuphr.  et  le  Tigre, 
p.  74.)  [J.  R.J 

ZOSTER.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
ZUCHABBARI  (Z ovxd&Gapi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 20), 
a mountain  at  the  S.  Iwrdcre  of  the  Regio  Syr- 
tica.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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ZUCHABBARI.  [Succabar.J 
ZUCHIS  (Zovxti,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835),  a lake 
400  stadia  long,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it,  in  Libya,  not  far  from  the  Lesser  Syrti*.  Stepbauus 
B.  (p.  290)  mentions  only  the  town,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  Strabo,  was  noted  for  its  purple  dyes  and  salt 
flsh.  It  seems  to  be  the  place  called  Xovfrs  by 
Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  § 41.)  [T.  H.  D.j 

ZUGAR  (Zoi/yap,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 40),  a town  of 
Africa  Propria,  between  the  rivers  Bagradas  and 
Triton.  _ [T.  H.  D.J 

ZUMI  ( Zovpoi ),  a German  tribe  occupying  a 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lugii,  are  men- 
tioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  209),  the  only  author  that 
notices  them,  as  having  been  subdued  by  Marobo- 
duus.  [L.  S.] 

ZUPHONES(Zo«J^we«T,Diod.  xx.  38),  aNumidian 
tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ZURMENTUM  (Zobpptvrov,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37), 
a town  of  Byzacium,  in  Africa  Propria,  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Hadrumetum.  [T.  H.  D.l 

ZUROBARA  (Z ovpdGapa,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 9),  a town 
of  Dacia,  situated  where  the  Marosch  falls  into  the 
Theiu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUSIDAVA  (Zovot&ava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 8),  a town 
of  Dacia,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  called 
TschetatU  rfe  Pornunt,  below  Burlau  (cf.  Ukert,  iu. 
pt.  ii.  p.  621).  _ [T.H.D.J 

ZYDRE'TAE  (ZvHpijrtu  or  ZvSptirai,  Arrian, 
Peripi.  Pont  Eux.  p.  11),  a people  of  Colchis, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Phaais,  and  between  the  Machelones  and  the 
Lazi.  [T.  H.  D.J 

ZYGANTIS  (Z uyarrls,  Hccat.  Fr.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
p.  290),  a town  of  Libya,  whose  inhabitants  were 
noted  for  their  preparation  of  honey.  Hence  Klausen 
(ad  Hecat.  p.  134)  identifies  them  with  the  Gyzantea 
of  Herodotus  (iv.  194),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake 
Tritonis,  of  whom  that  historian  relates  the  same 
thing.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGENSES  (Ziryeit,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 22),  a people 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nomos  in  Marma- 
rica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGI  (Z uyol,  Strab.  xi.  p.  496),  a wild  and 
savage  people  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  in  Asiatic 
Sannatia,  and  on  tho  heights  stretching  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  They  were 
partly  nomad  shepherds,  partly  brigands  and  pirates, 
for  which  latter  vocation  they  had  ships  specially 
adapted  (cf.  Id.  ii.  129,  xl  492,  xvii.  839).  Ste* 
phanus  B.  (p.  290)  says  that  they  also  bore  the 
name  of  Zi ryptavol ; and  we  find  the  form  Zygii 
(Zvyioi)  in  Dionysius  (Perieg.  687)  and  Avienus 
(Ducrip.  Orb.  871).  [T.  H.  I).] 

ZYGOPOLIS  (2iry&woAu,  Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  a 
town  in  Pontus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchis. 
Stephanus  B.  (p.  290)  conjectures  that  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Zygi,  which,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  Strabo’s  description.  [T.  H.  D.J 

ZYGRIS  (Z vypls,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 4),  a village 

on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nomo*  in  Marmarica, 
which  seems  to  have  given  name  to  the  people  called 
Zygritae  dwelling  there  (ZvypTot,  Ptol.  »&.  § 
22.)  [T.  H.  D.j 

ZYGRITAE.  [Zyoris.] 

ZYMETHUS  (Z tyafios,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 1 1 ),  a town 
in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica.  [T.  H.  D.J 
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A a.  II.  917.  a. 

AbabdetAL  L2J6*  b. 
Aliacacnum,  ii.  9*7,  a. 
Ahalus,  ML  b. 

Allan  a,  II  K'72,  b» 

Aharis,  43757”^ 

A base  i,  64  L a. 

Abbasta,  W‘,  b. 

Abbas, n.  u.  504,  a. 

Abba  tune,  Monte,  468,  b. 
Abd-rl-  Kader,  11.  12W,  a. 
*AU  er- Rabbi.  iL377.  b. 
AM  Ha  ox,  El  Valle  tie,  iL 
431.  b. 

Alidera.  II.  1190,  a* 
Abelterluro.  It.  220,  a. 
Abentlerg  7^h. 
Aberdeenshire,  772,  a ; iL 
1276.  a. 

Abergavenny,  1004.  a. 

A her  net  ky , ii.  [307^  b. 

Abia,  iL  34 5*  b. 

AW  da.  iL  1076.  b. 

Abieta,  iLLb. 

Abil  Scythao,  iL2«*  b. 

Abil  or  Ibebel-  Haica,  LL232, 
b. 

Abil  or  Ibel-el-KamkM,  iL 

232.  b. 

A6iTa,  iL  1076.  b. 

Abinta,  iL  Lb. 

Abtssa,  3*0.  a. 

AbUw,  im  b;  iL  966,  ^ 
Abkhasia,  *>43.  a. 

Abloit,  400757 
A bn- Cioosb,  824,  b. 

Abobrica,  934 , h. 

Aboccis  or  Abuncis,  60,  b. 
Abonltichos,  iL  547,  bu 
Aboorimbel , 4*  b ; 60.  b. 
Abvranei . 80,  a. 

Atnm- Belle*,  IL  1129.  b. 
Aboukir,  Ml.  b. 

Aboutir,  iL  * k,  a. 

Abr antes,  1*7,  a ; iL  219,  b} 
iL  1V37.  57 
Abrincatui,  218.  b. 
Abrostola.  931.  a. 

AbruceHa.  iL  1326.  b. 
Abruxxo,  iL  667.  b. 

Abrttxxo  Ci/eriore,  916.  b. 
Ahsyrtides,  iL  74.  a. 

Abu  DU,  37L  b. 

Abutliunte,  101 , b ; 406,  b. 
Abus.  Ml.,  lMi  •- 
A bate  ha  or,  IL  387,  b. 
Abuskir,  lUGfi.Tst  ii.332.af 
IL  609.  a. 

Abydus,  40,  a. 

Ahyla,  it.  /9*.  a. 

Abynrnia.  .YL  «s  976.  a. 

A carol  uni,  11^2,  D. 

Academy  (Athens).  303,  a. 
Acalandrus,  iL  209.  b. 

A cam  ant  is,  729,  su 
A cam  as.  Cape.  72!  i.  b. 
Acampis,  iL  65*.  b. 
Acampsis,  216.  b- 
Acarra,  17.  S. 


A cams,  241,  b. 

Accua,  167,  a. 

A cel  urn,  iL  1 275,  b. 
Acerenta,  19,  b. 

Aeerra,  I I To. 

Acesines,  01 , a ; 502,  a;  iL 

963,  b. 

Aces  tael,  IL  967,  a. 

Achaea,  705,  b. 

Achaei,  YTTb ; IL  017.  b. 
Achamae,  in.  a ; 32;',  a. 
Acharnian  (late  (Athens), 
263.  b. 

Achates,  IL  985*  b. 

Acherlnl.  iL  9*7,  a. 
Acherontia,  167,  a. 

Achllhs  Insula,  20.  b. 

Ac  hind o AampoiTl  10*.  a, 
Achtnan-Tanah.  iL328,  b. 
Ackuutckid,  GulfofACim. 


Achne,  566.  a. 

Achradma  (Syracuse),  iL 

10* >3.  b. 

AcEsIb.  *02.  b ; H.  607.  a. 
Acidava,  744.  b. 

Acidli.  iL  1295,  b. 
Acimincum,  IL  512,  a. 
Acinasls,  IL  6'8,  b. 

Acinipo,  5*3,  a. 

Acinippo.  50,  a*. 

Adrit,  iL22Lb. 

Acis.  iL'.**'..  a. 

Acithiuj,  li.  985.  b, 
Ackcrmnnn.  u,  1248.  a. 
Acmonla,  744.  b. 

Acontlsma,  807.  b ; iL  1299, 
a. 

Acontium,  192*  b. 

Acontiurn,  Sit..  412,  a. 
Acoraca.  iL  1076.  a. 

Ac  qua  5/xirOi.  627,  a. 

Acquit mle , 1 103.  a. 

1 Acquataccia,  1 QQ,  a. 

Acque  Dolci.  772,  b. 

Acque  (/ ritndiTyl,  *. 

Acqui,  MS.  b ; ill**,  a,  b ; 

iL  i .^671). 

Acqui  di  Benetutti,  iL  912.  a. 
A era,  427j  a;  IL  297.  b. 

A era  lwt a,  iL  533.  b. 
Acraliatta,  iL  532,  a. 
Acrabbim,  iL  .Vi'*,  b. 

Acrae,  67*  a ; iL  9*7,  a,  b. 
Acraephium,  219.  b. 
Acragas,  iL  985.  b. 

Acre,  11*  a. 

Acremonte,  21*  b. 

Acri  or  Agn,  21,  a. 

AcrUe,  IL  11275. 
Acridophagi.  68*  a. 

Aerltai,  iL  341,  b. 

A cr- 1- Lochias,  96*  a. 
Acropolis  ( Alliens),  235.  a. 
Artium,  lii,  b, 

Afvaka,  1006.  b. 

Acunum,  IL  1 1!>.  a. 
Acuslorum  Colon!*.  577.  a. 
Ad,  178.  a. 


Ad  Aquas,  744.  b ; 934.  a. 

Ad  Duos  Pontes,  934,  b. 

Ad  Martis,  IIP,  a. 

Ad  Medium,  74  4,  b. 

Ad  Monilia,  |l  1 *■*,  b. 

Ad  Navalia.  iL  1*8,  b. 

Ad  Putea,  682,  a. 

Ad  VII.  Arms,  iL  219.  b. 

Ad  Solaria.  iL  188,  b. 

Ad  Taum,  442,  b. 

Ad  Triccuiinum,  111,  a. 

Ad  Turrem,  iu  64X)  a. 

Ad  Turret,  iL  21570. 
Adaeha,  iL  1076.  b. 

A<!a.1  a,  iL  1076.  b. 

Ad  a la,  321,  a. 

Ad.it ia,  L*L  b ; IL  53»*  b. 

Ad  alia.  Bay  cf.  634,  b. 
Adam's  Beak,  IL  1093,  a. 

A da  mas.  11.  46,  b. 

Adar.  lL  5297U 
Adda,  24.  b. 

Addanis,  621,  a. 

A deha,  iL  31 , a. 
AdeUathri.R.  48*  a. 
Adrtsberg.  U*  643.  a. 

Aden.  24*  b ; 181.  b. 

Admto,  25,  b ; il.  9*7,  a* 
Adertlsus  Pagus,  319,  b. 

Ad  hem,  iL  48'<.  a. 

Adiabarae.  60*  a. 

Adienus,  iL~6A8,  b. 

Adige.  309.  a ; iL  1273,  a. 

Ad  Hath  mi.  M_,  lL  46.  b. 
Adjisu,  IL  709,  b. 

'Antan,  iL  491,  ii* 

Adnon,  or  Adhttn,  iL  606.  b. 
Adonaea  (Rome),  IL  806.  a. 
Adonis,  lL  606,  a. 

Adour , 170,  a ; 336,  a. 

Adtms,  337.  a i 34*.  b. 

Adra,  2*  b:  iL  1076,  b. 

A drama,  iL  1076,  b. 
Adrumitac,  tfll,  b. 

Adra wili,  25.  a. 

Adranum,  iL  987.  a. 
Adranus,  1L985,  a. 

Adrupsa,  365,  a. 

A dm  lum,  2-5,  a. 

Adrla,  IL  *?28.  b. 

Adria,  26.  a. 

Adriana,  Privata  ( Rome),  iL 

Adrianople , |023.  b. 
Adriatic,  27*  a. 

Adrum,  flumen.  Ad,  lL  220, 
a. 

Adsaneta,  H*  1036,  b. 

Adula,  Mont,  ILL. a. 

Adule,  347,  b. 

Adumtnlm,  iL  629, 1*. 
Adyrmschldae.  iL  277,  b. 
Aebura,  525.  b. 

Aecae,  167*  a : IL  1294.  a. 
Aecuhuuiin,  lL  896.  b. 
Aedepsut.  827.  b. 

Aedonia  iL  977.  b ; 641.  a. 
Aedonia,  P».  iL  -'7.  b. 
Aega,  498.  a. 


Aegae.  14.  b : 624.  a:  872,  b 


Aegaeae,  53*  a. 

Aegaleum,  IL  341,  b. 
Aegelra,  14,  b. 

Aegeus,  Gate  of  (Athens), 

263.  b. 

Aegialus,  iL  547,  b. 

A eg  Ula,  1L73L6. 

AegiW,  32,  b. 

Aegllcia73J,  b. 

Aegilla,  3:ff7 a. 

AegilipsTlC f»7.  b. 

Aegilium,  509*  a* 

Aegllut,  32*  Ii. 

Aeginium,  iL  1 170.  8. 
Agiroessa,  53*  a. 

Aegirus,  IL  165,  b. 
Aegithailus,  il  9^5,  a. 
Aegitium,  67,  a ; IL  203.  a. 
Aegys,  1927b. 

Aegvtae.  192.  b. 

Aegltim,  14,  a,  b. 
Aelanitlrus,  Sinus.  174,  b. 
Aelea,  IL  237,  a. 

Aella.  IL  fl57.  a. 

Aellus,  Pons  (Rome),  IL 
850.  a. 

Aemilia,  Basilica  ( Rome),  ii. 

m.  b. 

Aemilia,  Porticus  (Rome), 

IL  812.  a. 

Acmilhu,  Pont  (Rome),  iL 

Aemines  H,  1113.  b. 
Aemona,  IL  542,  a:  IL  461.  b. 
Aenus,  5h7,  b } iL  1 19Q.  a, 
b. 

Aenyra,  IL  1 136,  a. 

A rolls.  iL  3>‘j,  n. 

Aepeia,  73**.  a;  Ii.  1191.  b. 
Aepy,  8.'1.  b. 

Arqua,  >1-6,  «. 

Anjumn,  7 i*.  n. 

Aesarus,  i‘>o  b. 

Aesculapius.  Temple  of 
( Rome),  lL  840.  b. 
Anseitae,  |8l.  a. 

Ae^ernla.  LL  s96,  a. 

Aosicn,  11.  12  Hi.  b. 

Aeslm.  Ad.  Il  1301.  b. 
Aesinus,  56*  a. 

Aesis,  or  Aesium,  iL  1317.  h. 
Aes ones,  iL  32*  a. 

Aetonls,  iL  1 1 1 o,  a. 

Aestrael,  LL  512,  JL 
Aethiopia,  976,  a. 

Aex,  IL  2S2.  a. 

Aexone,  327 , b. 

Aeiarl,  lL  27*.  a. 

AMkans,  243.  a» 

Affile,  61*  a. 

AJJUano,  Monte,  67,  a, 
Afghanistan,  209.  b;  11.  552, 

a. 

Ajijam  Karahittar,  iL  1036. 

b. 

Afiotn  Cara- hitinr,  11^675, a. 

Ajium  Kara-llntar,  776.  V 
Ajka,  167,  a. 
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Africa*,  Caput  (Rome),  1L 
HI*,  b. 

Afnkeak,  68.  b. 

Afrtu,  iL  h, 

Afuu,  H.  4h?l  h. 

Aftia,  II.  4M.  b. 

Agader,  IL  7 1 1 a. 

Agadir,  393,  a. 

Agamede,  ii.  165,  b. 

Again  dei  Goti,  Si  a,  LL  896,  b. 
Agatha,  iL  130k,  a. 

Agathy  rnn,  iL  966.  b. 
Agathyrsi,  ii.  916,  b. 

Aga*i,  4,  a. 

Agat^Mi.,*. 

Ag'l-uni,  u.  28*.  b. 

Agde,  IK7.  b ; ii.  1308,  a. 
Agdiuitis,  621.  a. 

Agen , LL  b;  437. h;  LL441.  b. 
Ager  .W<fa37lLl067.  a. 
Agbaliman,  1 ' UK),  a. 

Agbia,  327,  t»7lL  320,  a ; ii. 

Agbia  KyriaJei  123.  a. 

Aghia  Tbymia,  LL  386,  b. 
Agkion  Orot,  Guff  of,  IL 
HX*.  b. 

Agbirmisch  Dagki,  623,  b ; 

tL  mo.  a. 

A ghaut,  ii.  390,  a. 

Aghn  Tag* , L * 1 b- 
Aginnum,  457,  b ; IL  441.  b. 
Aglria,  582.  a. 

Aglasoun,  IL  *73,  a. 
Aglaurium  i Athens),  236,  b. 
Agnalrar,  iL  220,  a. 
Agnavae,  744,  b. 

Agnrum,  705.  b. 

Agnone,  112,  a* 

Agnus,  37,  b. 

Afiogna . 497,  a. 

Aeonensis,  1’orta  (Rome), 
iL  757.  a. 

Agora.  LL  1190,  a. 

Agora  (Athens).  293,  b. 
Agoritar.  IL  917.  b. 

Agoita,  iL  311.  a. 

Agrae,  327.  b. 

Agrae  ( Athens),  302,  b. 
Agraci,  M,  a. 

Agramaut , 254,  b. 

Agi  apidho-  Kkori,  iL  632,  a. 
Agri,  iL  209,  b. 

Agrianes,  iL  517,  a;  LL 
1)78.  a. 

Agrt-Uagb,  7,  a ; 215,  b, 
Agrlnlum,  677  a. 

Agrippa,  Pedestal  of, 
(Athens.)  270,  b. 

Agrippar,  Campus  (Rome), 
iL  *39.  b. 

Agrippae,  Thermae  ’Rome). 

Il8I7,  a. 

Agrocira.  321.  a. 

Agryle.  3. '7.  h. 

Agubcnl,  181,  a. 

Agurda.  iL  420,  a. 

Aguilar , LL  64.  a. 

Agula*.  Puerto  dr,  ii.  1326,  b 
Agu/rrutzii,  ^4.1,  b. 

Agulon,  346,  b. 

Agunto,  111,  a. 

AgunmnTTTL  4IH,  a. 

Agjrlla.  466*  U 

Ajtyrlum,  il  986,  b. 

Akalkoi,  2L  a. 

Ahtned.nagar , H,  47,  a}  LL 
482,  b. 

Ai  Andhrca,  ii.  ICO,  a, 

Ai  Jama,  ii.  1131,  a, 

Ai  Petri,  IL  1 11  2.  a 7 
At  lot m.  io.~irrw>4.  b. 

Ain  or  f.'aia.  H>A.  b. 

Aia  flarun.  ii.  1111,  b. 
Ata-burun,  708.  a. 

Aia  Kuriake,  iL  341,  b. 

AJa> *,  364,  a. 

Aianni,  1051,  a. 

Aiaiitvion,  4.3,  b. 
Ajattnai-kot,  a. 

Aidm,  ii.  243,~H7 
Aidinjik,  70).  a. 

Atdot  or  Acido,  7,  b. 

Air  by,  337,  A. 

Ajcbhg,  Il  1327.  a. 

Aigu  i Mi  ties,  IL  6*«6.  b. 
ArguHlun,  /..,  LL  629,  b. 


INDEX. 


AJmir,  iL  092,  b, 

‘Ain-dor,  iL  393.  b. 
Atn-el-Gbazab,  iL  277.  b. 

' Ain-rl-lltytk,  iL  270.  b. 
’Am-et-  Weiabek,  iL  U«3.  b. 

’ Aim-er- Rettul,  u,  &29.  |L 
Ain  Ersen,  45,  a. 

’ Am-et- Sultan,  iL  15,  b. 

’ Am-et-Tin,  604,  b. 

'Ain  Eton,  8 ».», 

’Ain  llajla,  396  l 
Ain- Hazel,  iL  I'/.L 
* Ain-Jtdi . 124,  b. 

' Am-Jidiy,  -H.ii,  b. 

‘Ain  Kadet  or  Kudet,  il.  103. 
tL 

Ain  or  Kusr  Hajlah,  >1.529. 
b. 

Ain  Semit,  LL  1001 . b, 

'Ain  Kb  nit,  390,  b. 

Ain  Tab.  147,  h ; iL  439.  b. 
Atnadthk.lCw*.  a. 

Ainiab,  147.  b;  LL  439,  b. 
Aio  Maw  at,  li,  481.  a. 

Aio  Mnkurio,  330,  a. 

Aio  Plati,  iL  3li.  b. 
Aiqureret,  LL  1238,  b. 

Aire . LL  13'*.  a. 

Airuruk,  LL  11.  b. 

Aittne,  3 ‘>2,  a. 

Aitne, 

Aittumm,  169,  b. 
Aiteachtuath,  320,  b. 
Ait*od»r,  Cape,  LL  1112,  a. 
Ai*,  169.  b. 

Aju-dagb,  IL  1112.  a. 
Ak-Jhteh.  il.  1 1 -4 , a. 

Ak-  Eeljfl.  LL  1133,  a. 
Ak-tcrai,  193.  b. 

Ak.au.  2I-87R;  471.  a i 594.  a. 

A A aba,  1V.L 

.Habah,  Guff  of,  174,  b. 

A k abet  ct  Kebira,  732,  a. 
Akburun,  il  35*,  b. 
Aibaltik.ri,  IOC a. 

Albino.  804  TE 
Akhittnr,  ii,  1 194,  a. 
Akhmim.  il.  543.  b. 

Akjak  Art.,  A 072,  b. 

Akjah  Tath,  6M7a. 

A Hal i,  132,  b. 

Akibi,  il  916,  b. 

Akir,  Sr -ft,  a. 

Akka,TX 7a. 

Akkcri  of.  363.  a. 

A k H r man,  ii,  419.  L 
Akra,  74.  a. 

A k rata.  13,  b : 30.  b. 
Akndba,  u 3 6,  b ; ii.  223.  b. 
Akroteri,  321,  a ; 789.  a. 
Akthehr,  fjT7  * , iLtr’Q.  b. 
Aktu,  248.  b ; 477,a  ; 594, a. 
Aktagb,  li*  6<Xt.  a, 

Akir,  477,  U. 

Aktiar,  l loads  of,  LL  1110.  b. 
AI  Hat  hr,  319.  jl 
AI  llcimar,  369.  b ; 363,  a* 
At  Hiera,  1 AST  a. 

AI  Madam,  716.  a. 

A l A alroun,  731,  b. 

AUha,  3-2,  a. 

Alab  .nda.  2 .’•••.  a,  b ; 620,  a. 
A tabus,  Ll  986.  a. 

A taper  do  Sal,  ii.  876,  b, 
Alaekt,  80,  a. 

Alatrham,  iL  1 336.  a. 
Ala-d.tgh,  L a. 

Aladan,  it.  9-M,  a. 

Aladja,  92»i,  a. 

Alaesa.  LL  986,  b. 

A logon,  -381.  h. 

A lagMi i iu,  IL  112,  bi 
A l afar,  iL  'A >3.  a. 
Alakunanda  973.  a. 

A Utkin,  ii.  236,  b. 

A labs,  ii.  K76.  b. 

Alamaatus,  2,  a. 

Alanialbii,  lL  1076.  b. 
Alamhatcr,  IL  349,  b. 
Alameda.  249.  a. 

Atangc,  >L  219,  b. 

Alam  Scj-thae,  ii.  943.  b. 
Alanorsi,  ii.  943.  b. 
Alanquer,  1 8,t,  h ; LL  220,  a. 
Alara,  iL  678,  a. 

Alaro.  LL  873.  b. 

Alatan,  80,  a. 


Alawa.  6l7.~5T~i G67.  b;  IL 
1034,  a. 

AiSa 787.  a;  89,  a;  il.  168.  a, 
LL  I3Hi.  b. 

All>a  Docilla,  LL  188,  b. 

Alba  Fucentis,  53,  a. 

Alba  r ucet  tla.  u.  1306,  b, 
.Alba  Pom  pi  da,  ii.  I v\  a. 
'Albai  a.  89.  b. 

Albania,  LL  36,  a, 

Albano,  90,  a ; IL  1291.  b. 
Alh*no)>oHs,  ll  J7.  Ll 
Albauum.  ii.  1 29 1 , b. 
Albanus.  89.  b. 

AltianiM,  Mi>ns.  gg.  h. 

Alba  ragena,  28,  b. 
Atbarracm,  a ; il.  198.  b. 
Albarochft,  il  1326  a. 
Aibegna,  9J,  a ; 857,  a ; iL 
|29*>.  a. 

APSeitke,  IL  2H4,  b. 
Albenga.  93,  a ; Hi)  a;  LL 
53,  b ; nTl8H.  a. 
AflThgaiiHUm.  it.  188,  b. 
Aliilngauno,  1 10.  a. 

Albinia.  857,  a. 

A l hi  roam  Fl..  Ad,  il.  1296.  a. 
Albiatemeliura,  iL  188,  b. 
AHiintimilio.  1 10.  a. 

Albion.  442,  a. 


Alatri,  85,  b. 

Alar a,  3J6.  b : LL  1258.  b. 
Alauul.~lL916.  b. 


Albiote,  92,  b. 
Albittola. 
Albium, 


fa,  h6.  a « 

.ur&b. 


iL  188,  b. 


Albium,  litgaunum,iL  l88.  a 
Albium  lotenielimn.  il,  188. 

a. 

Albona,  ii.  LL  *• 


Albonica,  '*2.  a. 
Albor,  ii.  661 . a. 
AI  Aoifiin,  630.  b. 
Albius,  746,  a. 
.tibia*,  ll  1<  8.',  b. 
Albula,  U.  1 199.  a. 


Albiilntes.  9jL  b. 

Album,  Prom..  IL 606.  a. 
Alburnus.  Mon*,  I'-C,  a. 
Aibus  Portus,  Il  107.3,  b. 
Alcaper  da  Sai,  iL  220,  a. 
Alcala,  3.*3.  h. 

AI.  ala  de  < . u.i.laira,  li.  493, a. 
Alcala  de  Hcnaret.  Q32,  a. 
Alconadrc.  Ll  579,  b. 

Alcana , 807,  b. 

Alcantara,  6b,  a ; IL  446,  b. 
Alcar»che*.~r^'J.  a. 
Atcawlelc,  LL  376,  b 
A Ice.  .32-3.  a. 

A Ices,  4 1*0,  a* 

Alcimus. 308.  a. 

Hen  a,  it.  Iit42.  b. 


Al.Cxam,  iL  283.  h. 

A let  dr  a,  228.  n. 

Alc»meuae.  83.  a. 

Alconc/ar,  iL  1240.  a. 
Alcorruccn,  it.  871,  b. 

Alc.iy,  IL  872,  b. 

Atcuttia,  374,  b. 

ALunHetc,  Puente  de,  IL 
1240,  a. 

A/dh, trough.  LL  74,  b. 

Aldra  rl  Jduro,  341,  a. 

Atd.  incp,  949,  b , iL  717,  b. 
A hiring  ton , 4 Ij,  a. 

A lea.  192.  b. 

Alroume,  H6.  a. 

Alccippe,  il  108.  a. 

Alegrana,  tL  HO,  a. 
Alcgranza,  900,  b;  LLC78,  b. 
A/cgna,  lL  1 238,  b. 

Alekiam,  LL  49 1.  a. 

A lento,  n.  21  o.  a. 

Aleria,  091.  b. 

Alesiaeunt,  62 1 , a. 

Alena,  81 2,  b. 

Alrstandrcla,  Capode,  481,  b. 
Ateta,  iL  967.  a. 

A let  bun,  ITT  b. 

Aletriuro.  lQ7-i.  b. 

A leaandrela,  36-f»,  a ; S21,  a ; 

lb  M2,  a ; ILloT'i.  a. 
Alcxandrcia  I'ltlina.  102,  b. 
Alexandreum,  102.  a. 
Alexiiudri,  Nyniphaeum 
l)ivi  (Hume),  iL  6/7,  a. 


Aletandrina,  Aqua  (Rome), 

IL  851.  a. 

Alexandrlnae,  Thermae 
( Rome).  iL  847,  a ; IL  aSL 
a;  lL8£Lb. 
Alexandropolis,  102.  a. 
Alcxandroschene,  94.  a. 
Alerimtza , iL  692.  b. 
A/Jacht,  ii.  1126.  a. 

A/faquei,  Puerto  de  tot^  iL 

Affaracke,  S.  Juan  de,  IL 

.300.  ll. 

Alfateml,  55,  a. 

Alfea,  LKL  a. 

AUidena,  337,  a. 

Alford,  4‘/7Ti. 

Algarle,  iL  2'2Q.  a. 

Algeria,  LL  296,  b. ; (L453,  b. 
Algter,  68,  b ; iLT?.  b. 
Alkama,  liiS  b ; JS,  a. 
Athnma  Sierra  de,  iL  33,  a. 
AI  Jlnrate*.  iL  2>L  »• 
Al-Hdhrr,  LL  486.  b. 
Alhotrareah,  170.  b. 

All,  LL  1 134.  a. 

Alt  Tag h,  Ll  440,  a. 

Alia.  623.  b. 

Alia,  Sob,  b. 

Ah, aia,  79.  b;  805,  a;  iL 
601.  a. 

Alicante,  2L  b : IL  2M,  b. 
Alice,  450,  a ; 1025.  RT~ 
Alice,  Capo  dell’,  557,  a; 

706.  a. 

A lie  burg,  212.  b. 

Alicudi,  Mj  b. 

Ahcdba,  iL  474.  b. 

A!  if  aka,  li.  6857  b. 

Altfe,  105,  a. 

Aliga,  Torre  del,  ii.  1219,  b. 
Altgora.  IL  1020,  a. 

Ahki,  886,  a. 

Aliphera,  193,  a. 

Ahte,  a. 

Aliscda,  IL  1023,  h. 

Alitbona,  871,  a. 

Alithtar.  LL  44",  a. 

Alima.  691.  b. 

Alium,  82 1 , jl 

Airmen)  871,  b ; LL  1087.  a. 

AC  Kairwan,  72,  a. 

Al-Karn,  iL  3587b. 

A/ktay,  89,  b. 

AUababad.  'u  60,  b;  LL  351,  a. 
Allaktker , iL  557,  b. 

A llante.  [93,  jl 
Allans,  7Q-’>,  b. 

Allier,  341,  a. 

Allllae,  11.  896  b. 

Allobon.  .58 1 . b. 

All'x  lra.  321.  a. 

A lionet,  103,  b ; iL  1312.  b. 
Allotriges,  5«  '2,  a, 

Alma,  K57,  a, 

Alma.  837.  a:  11.11 10,  a. 
AlmadagkafZ^i  4Qa,  a. 
Almnden.  m_.  219,  b;  ii.  10|4,b. 
At-iakorana,  IL  357,  b. 
Alme,  821.  b. 

AlmeidaTlL  56,  b:  LL  l2K5,b. 
Atwrria,  2,  Gj  lL  1326,  b. 
Ahnitta.  (I.  483,  a 
Almupia.  624.  jl 
Ahnunia,  581,  b ; 11.  420, 
Alon,  810.  b. 

A lunar,  633.  b. 

Aloni,  I ' 28,  b. 

Alonitlena,  1 038,  b. 

Alontas.  571 , b. 

A lope,  U.  2ui,  b. 

Aloprce,  3/7,  b. 
Alopeconncsus,  ll,  1 190.  a. 
Alptuli,  or  A /puli,  ii.  1 3v7,  a. 
Alora,  ii.  39.  b. 

A Ins,  17,  a. 

Aio* vena,  [L  47.  a. 

Alpe  Pennino.  In,  IL  18ft,  b. 
Alpe  Summa,  1 10,  a ; iL 
1 8-8,  b. 

Alpenui,  il  202.  b 

Alpe*  Carnicae.  108  b. 

Alpe*  Cot  line.  to;,  b. 

Alpes  Dalmaticae.  108,  b. 
Alpes  (Iralae,  107,  U 
Alpes  Juliae,  1 08  b. 

Alpes  Maritlml,  lt'7,  a. 
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Alpes  Norleae,  10ft.  a. 

Alpes  Pannonlcae,  Iflft.  b. 
Alpea  PenninaeorPoeninac, 
108.  a. 

Alpea  Rhacticae,  10ft.  a. 

A l pea  Venetac,  10*.  b. 

Alps  or  Apt,  *7,  h. 
Alpujarras.  Ll  33.  l 
Alsa,  il*  1 275,  a. 

Alter  io  I. ago  if,  877,  a. 
Al-Sibkah,  (X.  a. 

Alsletinua,  Lacua,  856.  b ; 
857.  a. 

Alaium,  870,  b ; iL  1796,  a. 
Alsod aex.  ii  1326.  b. 

AH.  744.  b. 

AlU  Semita  (Rome),  iL 
831.  b. 

AGHf,  347.  a:  823.  b:  ii. 
69,  h, 

Altai  range,  iL  1094.  a. 
AUawura.  167,  b. 

A liana.  Capo,  il.  911.  a. 
AUbreitack,  ii.  369,  b~ 

Alt  Badii.  b. 

Alter  da  L'kao,  IL  220.  a. 

Ait  ilia,  IL  872,  a. 

Aitino . H2~b;  ii.  1287.  b. 
Altinum,  i*  1275,  a ; iL 

1287.  b. 

All-Salankemen,  20,  b. 

Alt  Stiult,  0\3,  b. 

Allan  Tank,  055,  b. 

Altua,  ii,  384,  a. 

Aluntium.  ii  986,  b. 

Alutaa,  744.  b. 

Alvena.  *17.  b;  1100.  b. 
Alrignano,  0-V2,  b. 

Alvona.  iL  74.  a. 

Aluta,  7 14,  b. 

Alula,  I - 7.  b. 

Alvum.  U.  74.  a. 

Alyai*,  10,  b. 

Alxira.  L_  *72.  b. 

Amnci,  2i9.  b. 

A madas»e,  2.  a. 

A mad iR- 1,  iITOI 7,  a* 

A mage,  il  246.  a. 

AmaW*k,  178.  a. 

Ainantini,  ii.  M2,  a. 

Anuuus  Mona,  ii  46ft,  a. 
Areanwa,  iL  46m,  b. 
Amarriocaea.  361,  a. 
Ainardu*,  320.  a ; 489,  a. 
Awa*eno,  1 !7  a. 

Amwia,  <44,  b. 

Amatia,  1 17,  a, 

A tans  r a or  A matter  ah, 

lift,  a. 

Aina»trl*.  ii.  M7.  b. 

Amnia,  11 9.  a ; 3',‘Q.  a. 
AmiUhut,  729,  b i 730.  a. 
Amathtisl.i.  729.  a. 
Amaxergh,  97 '»  b. 

Amuono,  ii.  917,  b. 

Amazugh  or  Amaxergt , 

926.  a. 

Amba.  iL  593,  a. 

Antbar , 824,  a. 

Amhastar,  ii  4ft,  a. 
Ambnstii*.  ILHMELi*- 
Amhelakia,  ii.  87 8,  a. 
Ambelokipo.  327,  b. 
Ambiban.  218.0. 

Ambit  ni.  931.  a. 

A ruble  title,  773,  b 
AinbogUnn.i,  ll.  1256,  b. 
Anibrariic,  120.  h. 

Arnbroite,  St-,***),  b. 
Ambryau*.  ii  603,  n. 
Ambucote,  LL  922,  a. 
Ameland,  346.  a- 
Amelia.  121.  b;  li.  128ft.  a. 
Amenanus,  LL  986,  a. 
Amergo,  ii.  1214,  b. 

Amfru,  462rb~lII  1288.  a ; 
ii  1317.  a. 

Amermuin,  Caalcllum,  IL 

1288.  a. 

Amestratua,  iL987,a. 

Amid  «>r  A madiah.  lb  120ft, 
Amieira.  li.  219.  b. 

Amiens , 1 19.  a \ IL  888,  b. 
Amilus,  193,  a. 

Aininachae,  iL  47,  a, 
Aniitus,  406,  «,  IL 
Amitcmum,  R.  1283,  b. 


Amman,  iL  507,  b. 

Amman*,  ii  53'i a. 
Ammedera,  Li -lb-5,  a. 
Amman,  IL  IQ76.  b. 
Ammone,  Il  Ta*o  <T,  9J5,  b; 
I0H9.  b. 

Ainmonif,  427,  b. 
Ammonium.  40, a;  H. 437, b. 
Ammwus,  3*5,  a ; 824.  b. 
Amnia*,  iL  547,  a. 

Amniiii*,  7n:>,  h j iL  1129,  b. 
Amor  go,  124.  a, 

Atnorium,  931.  a. 

Ampclos,  7 1»5.  o. 

Ampeluiia,  Lb  298,  a. 
Araphe,  566.  a. 

Amphela,  IL  345.  b. 
Amphicaea,  Ll  >7  l,  b. 
Amphidoli.  821,  a. 
Amphimalla.  706.  b. 
Amphimatrium.  70’’,  b. 
Amphipagus,  609,  b. 
Ainphip.ili*.  ft07,  b ; IL 
236.  b;  il  119675711-  1299.a. 
Amphitheatre  (Rome),  IL 

Amphitheatrum  Castremc 

( Home),  jj  827,  b. 
Amphitrope,  331,  b. 
Amphitus.  ii.  3l9.  a. 
AnrpigUune , 826,  I 

Am  pat  la,  iL31.  a. 

Ampsaga,  fr\a;  iL  297,  b 
iL  454  ‘ 


Ampunat,  823,  b. 
Ampuriat,  Gu(f  qf,  IL  32,  a. 
Am  ran  Ibn  Ali.  .V'‘.>7b» 
Amu  Darja,  304.  b. 
Amutria,  744,  b. 

Amtrus,  3»\  a ; 824,  b. 

Amy  in  one.  201.  a. 

Ann  run,  i(.  1 17(1,  a. 


Anabit.nTj,  b. 

nacr,  177  a. 

Anaceium  (Athena),  299. b. 
Annctorium,  lO.b. 

Anadtdi  Hugh,  li  480,  a, 
Anadoli  k a teak.  424.  b. 
Anagni,  129.  a. 

An.iguniiim,  Compitum,  IL 
1302.  b. 

Anagombri,  1L27H.  a. 

A nagrcuut,  ii  283,  a,  b. 
Anagyrus,  331,  a. 

Artak.  131. a. 

Anamba,  ii  924,  b. 

Ananna,  521.  a. 

Aimiuo,  ii  237,  a. 

Auamour,  ii  3‘i5.  b. 

A Humour,  Cape,  617.  a. 
Anarnur,  130.  b ; ti  640.  b. 
Anao  Port ut,  li.  424,  a. 
Anaphe,  130.  a. 

Anaphlyatu*.  331.  a. 

Ana/di,  Valeo,  iL  1312,  a. 
Anaplus,  424.  a. 

Anapo,  130.  a ; iL  985,  b. 
Anaput,  9,  a;  18,  b;  IL 
983,  b. 

Anarei,  Scythae,  ii*  043,  b. 
Anarto-phracti.  iL  910,  a. 
AnateliJxa,  209.  a i ii  236,  b ; 

ii  491.  b. 

Anasieh,  1050.  b. 

Anattua,  iL  1 27 3,  a. 
Analelltet,  l!74,b  ; ll.  1156,b, 


Anatolia  Sta,  ii  LiiL  *■ 
Anatuhko,  f»L  a ; IL  671,  b. 
Anavyto,  I.V>,  a ; 331,  a. 
Anawaty  or  Amnaty,  132,  a. 
Anaxium,  1030,  a. 

Ancaster,  4*8,  b ; 376,  b. 
Aochetmus.  2Vi  a. 
Anchialua,  ijTTTV^  a- 
Anchltae,  303.  IL 
Aneinale,  >■'">,  b. 

Ancona,  ii  1301,  b. 

Ancona,  133,  a. 

Anconne,  ii.  449,  a. 

Ancrina.  ii  987.  a. 

Ancyra,  929,  a. 

Ancyraetim  IVom.,  424,  b 
Andalusia,  iL  11(15,  b. 
Andania,  L^.  343,  b. 

Amlanla,  12971*8  32l,  a 
, Amdelle.  ii.  <18,  b. 


And  era,  LL  929.  a. 

Anderab,  . a. 

Andemaeh,  150,  a ; iL  470. a. 
Andethanna.  iL.  494,  b. 
Andctrium,  748.  a. 
Andhamati,  973,  b. 
Andiantes,  ii  542,  a. 
Anddalo,  ii  475,  a. 
AndomatU,  973.  b. 

Andover,  135.  a. 

Andraki,  1 3.7 . b. 
Andraristus,  ii  561,  b. 
AndredetUage.  15\  a. 
Andredcttreald.  I l5.  a. 
Andreotma,  ii  63<i.  a. 

And  ret  dr  Zarraeones,  I68,b. 
Andrew,  St^  624,  b ; 727.  a. 

b • ii  668.  a. 

Anaritzana,  ii  1 153,  b. 
Andro,  136,  a. 

Andronicua  Cyrrheatea,  Ho- 
rologium of  (AtheoaL 
290,  a. 

Andropolla,  39*  b. 
Andropolite  Nome.  TO,  b. 
Androttano,  jj  282,  a. 
Andujar,  IL  1 200,  h. 
Andujrir  la  Viejo,  1L74,  b. 
Amiute.  136,  a. 

Auemoreia,  L,  608.  a. 
Aoemota,  192.  b. 
Anemurium,  0i7,  a 
Aneritac,  L*  278,  a* 

Angeli.  Lu  13577a* 

Angelo,  Civilm  S-,  iL  1283,  a. 
Angelo  in  Fado,  S.,  iL 
I yt)7,  b. 

Angelo,  Monte  S ..  67.  a ; ii 
115.  a. 

Angelum,  137^  a ; 916.  a. 
Anger,  130,  b. 

Anger t.  4 13.  a ; IL  102,  a. 
Anghelokattro,  6'>5~  b;  iL 
671.  b. 

Anghitta,  136.  b ; 972,  b. 
Anghiitri,  ii  87 1 . a. 

Angitea,  972.  b ; iL  1177,  b. 
Angitola,  4-V),  a. 

Angitula.  4-V>,  a. 

Angkiitri,  Cape,  H.  515,  a ; 
il*  0H8,  b. 

Angle  try,  I tie  qf.  iL  3CT,  b. 
Anglona,  Sta  Si  ana  dT,  n. 

539,  b. 

Angora,  133,  b. 

Angouleme,  li  13,  a. 
AnguUia,  ii  12h3T a. 
Anguatia,  714.  b. 

Anhydrut,  322,  b. 

A ni,  486,  a. 

Anio- Korua  (Rome), 

850,  b. 

Anlo  Vctu*  (Rome),  IL 
850,  b. 

Ankiitri,  &,  IL  513,  a ; li 

688,  b- 

Anneianum,  IL  1287,  b. 
Annina  Verua,  Houae  of 
(Rome),  li.  818,  a. 

Annum.  9 10.  a. 

A mgr,  ii.  97.  b. 

Amman,  liT.  b. 

Ano/rolit,  185.  a ; 705,  b. 

A rue,  21-1,  h. 

Antcdoma . 095.  b ; ii  •'>72,  b; 

11.  1283,  a;  li.  1296,  d* 
Antaeopnlis,  40,  a. 
Amai-opalitoTTome,  40,  a 
Ant  a kick,  142.  a. 

.Inland t o,  13-9  b. 

Antwradua.  560,  b;  ii,  606, 
ii  1070,  a. 

A nltis,  ii.  912.  a. 


Antephdo,  or  And(filo,  147, 
b. 

Antequera.  148,  a ; il.  1023, b, 
Anteqola,  3477a. 
Antrrnacha,  1 50,  a. 
Authana.  193.  a. 

Anthcdon,  4l«J.b. 

Antheia,  ii  ll9l.b. 
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Antlgonela,  ii  137.  a ; iL 

Ant  mo,  Civita  t f.  iL  282,  a. 
Anti-iioxxo,  iL  484,  b. 
AnriltbAnua,  ii  002, b. 
Antitnelot,  IL  645,  b. 
Antinopolia.47.  b. 

Antinum,  il.  282,  a. 
Antfocheia,  5QQ.  b. 

Antioch iana.  308 , h;  11. 222,  h. 
A ntioco, Jtaladi il  911, b . 
.Intioco,  Sj,  IL  1943.  b. 
AntiparoTlL  473,  b. 
Antljiairla,  7-Vi,  a. 

Antrpaxo,  ii  539,  b. 
AnLj>..h>,  1107a  ; li2,  b;  U, 

Antipyrgoa,  LL  277,  b. 
Antirrlilum,  13,  a ; 600,  b. 
Antiata,  jj  I6\  *. 

Antonine  Column  (Rome), 
li  838  b. 

Antonlnl,  Columna(Rome), 

li  839.  a. 

Aoioninl.TeroplumvRome), 

ii  839.  a. 

Antonlniana,  Aqua  (Rome', 

IL  8-M.  a. 

Antoninianie.  Thermae 
(Rome),  IL  847,  b. 

A ntoninopoll*.  05 1.  a. 
Antoninus  and  Fauetina, 
Temple  fl£  (Rome),  n. 
793.  b. 

Antoninus,  Pona  (Rome), 
li  830,  a* 

Antonio  rimer,  ■*>/.,  ii.  1034,  h. 
Aotonius,  Houae  of  (Home), 
jj  804,  b. 

Ant  ram,  901.  a. 

Antrim,  751  b. 

Antrodoco,  6,  b ; IL  59,  a;  iL 
1305, «. 

Antron.  It.  1 170,  a. 
Antuiinucuro,  ii  46Q,  a. 
Anttrajapura,  jj  lo*'3,  b. 
Annrogr.umir>n,  jj  1093,  b. 
Antren,  ii.  494.  b. 


...  tiiena.  7.0, a. 

Ant  1 tret,  1 10.  a;  1 48. a t 737, 
b ; ii  507,  b. 

Aniibouf.  1 a. 

Anticirrha,  ii  203,  a. 
Auticltcs,  rHi,  b ; IL  *>87 , a. 


Anxano,  916.  a. 

Anxantia.  ii  282.  n. 
Anxanum,  107,  a;  916,  a. 
Auxia,  ii  lgin,  L, 

Anzi.  ii  1 Tijb. 

A or  1 1 us,  243  a ; 305.  a. 

Aorai,  5727b;  o,  916,  bi  iL 
943.  b. 

Aosta , 110.  n ; 339,  a. 

Aosta,  Vat  d',  U,  Kkq.  a. 

Aous,  ii  550,  a. 
Aotul-en-Diuit,  340.  b- 
Aouste.  340.  b. 

Apamea,  239,  a. 

A pameia,  il*  1076.  a. 

Apauicid  Cilioiut,  342,  a. 
Apamein  it  hag  iana,  Oii.b, 
Apitmcne.  ii  1076,  a. 

Apano  Vorta,~% o^b. 
Apano-Khrrpa,  ii  243,  b. 
Apano- Khrcpa.  M„  ii.244,  a. 
Apanotni,  H Q 1.  a. 

Apr  Muuntams,  ii.  905,  a. 
Apennines,  i 53.  b. 

Aperantin,  07,  a* 

Apraat,  il*  4 10,  b. 

Aphaca.  iiGOo,  a. 

Aphek,  \£L  a. 

Aphetae,  ii  1 170.  b. 
Aphiartis.  521,  a. 

Aphreen,  ii.  a. 
Aphrodiaias.  v39,  b ; 321.  a. 
Aphrodiaium.  192. b:  730.  a; 
ii  455,  a. 

Aphrodite  Pandemus,  Tem- 
ple of  (Athena),  297.  a 1 

:toi.  a. 

Aplirodite  Urania,  Sanctu- 
ary o£  (Athena),  298,  b. 
Aphroditopolis,  39,  b. 
Aphroditopolite  Nome,  39, 
b;  40,  a. 

Apis,  li.  277,  b. 

li.  Mi.  b. 


A p/u theca.  Port,  iL  205,  b. 
Aplothica,  703,  a. 

A jKicopa,  M . , jj  46,  b« 
Apmloti,  6».  a. 

Apokurona,  1070,  a. 
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Apokuro . Lake  of,  (A , a, 

A pol  linare  ( Home) , It. 833.  a. 
Apollluares,  Aquae,  h7p,  b. 
Apolllnla,  Area  (Rome),  IL 
805,  a. 

A no  1 1 i n U , Tem  plum  ( Rome) , 
ii.  M2,  a. 

ApollinopoH*.  40,  a. 

Apollo  and  T*an,  Care  of 
(Athena),  '.SO, a. 

Apollo  Cuelispcx  (Rome), 

hi  s,  b. 

Apollo  Sandaliariu*.  Statue 
of  ( Roma),  IL  827.  b. 
Apollo,  Statue  of  (Rome), 

li,  770.  a. 

Apollo,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  NH.b;  ii.  833,_*. 

A pol  I on i.i.  705,  b;  733,  b ; iL 
236,  b ; IL  9*7, h ; il  loll, 
a:  il.  ll'JQ.  % : ii.  1290.  a. 
Apollon!**,  703.  h. 
ApollonUtis,  400.  b ; 822,  b. 
Apollonia,  2 i9.  b. 

Apollonite  Nome,  40.  a, 

Apv  tel  cm  12  4 , a ; il.  1 129,  b. 
A postal  in,  739.  a ; 7*5,  a. 
Appii  Forum,  iL  1290.  a. 
Appia,  Porta  (Home),  tL 
Z£Q,  b. 

Applet*,  1,  b. 

Apr!.  lL  I loo.  b. 

Aprilem,  Ad  Lacum,  H. 
I29G,  a* 

A pril is  l^rua,  857,  b. 

A proa.  tL  11 90.  a. 

A print  um,  4M,  a. 

Apaarua,  LL  658,  b. 

Apaidao.  i.i.l,  a. 

Apainthii,  iL  1190,  a. 
Apalnthua.  ftp,  b. 

Apaorrua,  L a. 

Apt,  163.  Il 
A pier*,  705,  b. 

Apuani,  TKl«7.  a. 

A pula,  744.  Il 

Aqua  ALIeilna  (Rome),  iL 

850,  b. 

Aqua  Appia  (Rome),  ILH50, 

a. 

Aqua  Marcia  (Rome),  ii, 

850.  tu 

Aqua  Tepula  (Rome),  IL 
AM,  b. 

A<|ua  Virgo  (Rome),  IL  AM, 

Aqua  Viva.  H.  1301 
Aquae,  ii.  ins,  b. 

Aquae  RilbitanorutO.  581,  b- 
Aquae  Caeretanae,  1GH.  a. 
Aquae  Calidac,  .>44,  b;  iL 
116,  b. 

Aquae  Laevae,  934. a. 

Aquae  Lesitanae,  1L912.  a. 
Aquae  Nisineii.  427,  a. 

Aqua*  Originit,  934.  a. 
Aquae  Passerii.  iL  1297.  a. 
Aquae  Qoerquennae,  934,  a. 
Aquae  Quintinac,  934,  Il 
Aquae  Scxttae  Colonia,  ii. 
SflU- 

Aquae  Solis.  442.  a. 

Aquae  Sl*ticllae,  IL  188, a. 
Aquae  Stills.  387,  b. 

Aquae  Tarbellicie,  .389,  I*. 
Aquae  Voconiae,  IL  1 1 >.  b, 
Aquana,  Cirita,  U.  I ‘283,  b. 
Aquemii,  11  299,  a. 

Aquiia.  350,  bj  ii.  1283,  b. 
AquilelaTlT  1276,  b. 
Aquileia,  171,  b. 

Aqiiilius,  Palace  of  C. 

(Rome),  IL  8 ‘28,  b. 

Aquilon,  340,  in 
AquHoula.  ij.  896.  b;  il.  1293, 
ft* 

Aqtiinrum,  IL  Hi,  a. 

Aquino,  172,  a ; ii.  1302,  b. 
Aqiiluum,  IL  1302,  £ 

Ar,  197,  a. 

Araaj/r,  220.  b* 

Arab  thssa,  *1.  b ; 520,  a. 

Amba,  IL  952,  b. 

Arabah,  ii.  55.3.  a. 

A raban,  ii.  1 135.  Ii. 

Arabat,  lL  602,  b ; 
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A r a bat -el-  M a (foon.  8,  a, 
Arabat, Tongue  of,  IL  II  12.  b. 
Arahl  Ilissnr,  IL  669.  lb 
Arabia,  174,  a. 

Arabian  Sea,  175,  b. 

A rubious  Sinus,  174,  b. 
Arablici.il.  M2,  a. 
Arabittan.  174,  a. 

A raid  tie.  983,  b. 

Arachosii,  ill, a. 

Aracbotl,  2TTT7b. 

A rack  Of  a,  li.  ‘i:h.  b. 
Aracnea,  Il  I IL.  a. 
Aracynthus,  63.  a.  b. 

Arndt  llos,  1*5.  a. 

A radu eta,  934,  a* 

Aradui,  IL  COG, a. 
Araegemis,  3 i I , a. 

AraJ,  161.  b. 

Aragon,  5*1.  a ; 807,  a*. 
Ararat  or  Arait,  187, a. 
Arakkora,  555.  a. 

ArakH.  326.  b. 

Aral,  Sea  qf,  IL  505.  a. 

Aram  Naharaim,  il  333,  a. 

A random,  IL  1230,  b. 

A i ant  on,  934.  b. 

Araphen.  332.  a. 

Ararat,  215,  a. 


Ararat,  2,  a. 

Ararene,  li.  283,  b. 

Arams,  tL  938. b. 

A rat,  1*8.  a 
A r alias  25,1. 

Araoetti,~XL.  46,  b. 

Aranana,  847.  ?b 
Arauni.or  Arandis.  11,220,  ft, 
Arauri*,  iL 176,  ft. 

Arausio,  577,  a. 

Ar*xa,  6177b. 

A raxes,  1 75, ft* 

Araxut,  >3.  b. 

Arbace.  IT»7.  b. 

A rbe.  I S'*,  b ; ii,  329,  b 
Arbi l,  WLa.  

Arbon , inn . b. 

Arbor  Felix,  1 041.  b. 

Arl>or  Saucta  (Rome),  iL 
818.  b. 

Arbor  a,  C.  del,  IL  6G2,  a. 
Arbuciat,  tL  947.1* 

Area,  tL  1076.  b. 

Arcachon,  Comte  <f,  720. 
Arcadia,  705.  b. 

Aree,  222,  a. 

Arcesine,  524.  a. 

Arceuthu*.  li.  1075,  b. 
Archabls,  IL  65h.  If. 
Ar.-haeopolis.  643,  a;  IL 
376,  a. 

AitTtLis.  424,  Sj. 

Archipelago,  3j^  a. 

Arci , 72U,  a, 

Arcidava  744  b. 

Arclnna.  744.  L 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  210,  a. 
Arrobadara.  744.  b. 
Arcobriga,  58 1, u. 

A r conti,  19.  b. 

Arms.  193.  b,  194.  a. 

Arcti  l’rom.,  il.  91 1,  b. 
Arcus  Argcntarius  (Rome), 
tL  813.  a. 

Ard-al-  linthanveh,  ii.1219.*. 


Arda,  IL  1178,  a. 

Ardanis  Prom..  IL  977,  b. 
Ardra,  194.  n, 

Aid-el-TTsUeh.  760.  a. 

Arden , 1 90,  a. 

Arden,  70-5,  b. 

Ardennes,  196,1. 

Arci  ham,  liTTgfr,  a j 11.626,  a. 
A rdkenitxa.  IL  553,  b. 
Ardms.  748,  a. 

Anion,  1 ‘.*6  ft. 

Ardschetud,  22 % S. 

Ards  chick,  LL  356.  Il 
Area  Capitolina  (Rome),  IL 
768.  a. 

Arcbrlglum,  110,  b. 
Arechlliea,  120.  b. 
Areiopagus  (Athens),  981,  b. 
Arck,  1 86. a;  ii.  471, a. 

A rotate,  li.  448,  a. 

Arelatum  Colonia,  ii.  887,  a. 
Arena,  772.  b. 

Arenas  U orders,  197,  a. 


\ ri-ntn,  9)6,  a. 

Areschkssl , if.  997.  b. 
Areracar,  581.  b. 

Arrsxo,  222,  b ; ii.  1296.  b. 
ArgalikfTM.,  3287  b:  11. 
2*>9,  a. 

Arganthonius,  406,  a. 
Argara,  li.  4L  a- 
Argaricus,  STii.  46,  b. 
Argennum,  IL  3377a. 
Argeuomesci,  .V'2,  b. 
Argenomescum.  502,  b. 
Argentanum,  451.  a. 
Argentarius,  367,  b. 

A rgrntaro  Monte,  198.  a. 
Argrnteus  (river),  iL  507,  b. 
Argentia,  iL  1287.  b. 
Argenticra,  623,  ft^ 

Argentin  e,  198,  b. 
Argentina,  4517a. 
Argentiulum,  230.  ft^ 
Argenton,  198.  b. 
Argentoratum  Civltai,  IL 

I2  .-9,  il. 

Argents.  123,  b ; IL  6fiL *». 
Arghascm,  184.  b ; 220.  b. 
Argkproluutro , 23  >,  bj 

810,  a. 

A r giro,  S.  Filippo  <T,  80.  b. 
Argish,  or  Jthjish  Dagh, 

ILL*- 

Argithea,  254,  b. 

A rgob.  380,  b 

Argonauiarum.  Porticu« 
(Rome',  ii.  837,  ft* 

Argos,  3i2l,  a. 

Asgos,  The  Mills  qf,  201.4. 
Argostoli,  699.  It. 

Argous,  Portus,  IL  40. a 
Arguin.  .V93.  a. 

Argura,  lL  1 170.  a. 

Argus  to,  162.  b. 

Arg*le,  TS^a. 

A rgjflcskire,  393.  a ; 842,  h. 
Argjrra,  17,4. 

Argrronium  Prom.,  424,  b. 
Arnica.  tL  47. a : 49,  b. 
Ariscae,  JL  943,  b. 

Arichi  tL  917.  b. 

Arlcia,  ii.  I29t),a. 

Aricmo,  tL  1292.  b. 
Arigaeum.  211 . b. 

A il.  210,  b. 

Aritnara.  il.  1075,  h. 
Aritninum,  tL  1317, b. 

Arjish,  224.  b. 

Arjona,  (L  >326,b. 

An  liar,  392,  b. 

Aripo,  ii.  1091,  b. 

Aris.  ii.  1191,  b. 

Arisena.  il.  1075  b. 

Aritium  Praetorium,  IL  220, 


Afivates,  IL  542,  a 
Ariu'la,  609.  h. 

Ai  Isanti  TIl  301,  b. 

Arizzo,  210,  a. 

Arkadia,  728.  b. 

Ark  and,  Ab.  184,  b. 

Arkassa,  524.  a 
Arkara.  193, 1>. 

Arkeeko.  2!»,a;  347,  b. 
Arkkadkia,  ii  342,  b. 

Arlape.  il.  448,  a. 

Arles,  187,1*1  196,  b. 
AnnadiM'l.  li.  917, a. 
Armene.  iL  317,  b.~ 
Armctiimn,  li.  1170, a. 
Armenia.  857,  a. 
Annentarium  (Rome),  Il 
819,  a. 

Armi,  Capo  delT.ii.  171,  a. 
Armilustrura  (IlutrieJ7  iL 

Mti  a. 

Arniiiiiam  FI.,  Ad,  il  1 296 .a. 
Artniro,  125,  b. 

Armyro.  l6o.  b. 

Artnyro.  J’oiis  iLC44.b. 
Arna,  lL  1317.  a. 

Arnaudkoi,  424,  a. 

Arne.  2?.  a. 

Arnett  um.  167,^ 

Ainke/tn.  197,  a. 

Aruissa,  3^0,  a. 

Amo,  219.  b. 

Arnoba.  or  Arbona,  4,  b. 

A roan  I us,  633,  a ; n*  C76,  a. 


Arochas,  4 '>0. b. 

Arocke,  228,  t, 

Aromata,  57.  h* 

Aron,  772.1l 
A roaches, 1L9G5.4. 

Arpa,  Wo,  b. 

Arpaja.  573,  b ; IL  1293,  a. 
Arpa- Chat.  Kill,  a. 

At  pa  Su , 519,  a.  • 

Arpas,  Kalessi , 1031,  a. 
Arpi,  167,  a. 

Arquata,  ii^  174. a ; U.  1296, 
b. 

Arrabo.  li.  641.  b ; U.  642, a. 
Arrabo.  222.  b. 

Arracan,  ii  1214, b. 


Arragon,  f,.  «,  u. 

Arragcrn,  LL  1106, 1_ 
Arraian.  IL  46.  b. 

Arras,  319,  b ; iL  417,  a. 
Arretlum,  iL  1296,  b. 

Art  hone,  229,  b. 

Arriaca,  623.  a, 

Arrotrebae,  226. a. 

A- Touches.  117219.  b. 

Arsa,  224,  b. 

Artai  ia,  hi,  b. 

Arsana,  u 471.  b. 
Arsckelia,2E>,  b. 

Arsenaria,  U,  297.  h. 

Arsene.  216,  blK9,  b. 
Arsms  an,  or  Arzindjim. 
364,  L 

Arsinoe,  67.  a ; 730.  a. 
Arsinoite  Nome,  5L  b. 
Artlssa.  216.  b ; 224.  b. 
ArtuJ,  1 02.  a. 

Arsus,  tL  1075,  b. 

Aria,  1 1 9.  b • 184,  b. 

Arta.  Uutyqf,  til.  a. 

Artabrl,  932,  b. 

Artabrorum,  Portus,  43Q,  a, 
Artabrorum.  Sinus,  933, 1*. 
Artacana,  226,  b. 

A r lager.  Til , a. 

Artaki,  V257B. 

Artaniis.  3M,  b. 

Artegna,  II.  I v73,  l>. 

Artemia,  IL  lv75.  Lu 
Artemis  Hrauronia,  Temple 
of  (Athens),  W I , a. 
Artemis  Muuyrhla,  Temple 
nf  (Athens),  307,  b. 
Artcrnisium.  Mt..  201 , b. 
Artcmus,  773.  a. 

Artiscus,  LL  i 17--,  a. 

Artois,  319,  b. 

Artxenkrim,  198,  a. 

Arvarni,  ii,  47,  a. 

Aruci,  583,  a. 

Arte,  229.  a. 

Artemi,  173, a;  341. a* 

A rut,  iL  IQ76,  a. 

Arulis.  iL  IQ76.  a, 

Arulos,  tL  '237 .a. 

Arum,  li.  1232,  b. 

Arunds,  MO.  a. 

Ar«pliim,  li.  3.  b. 

Arnsini  Carapl,  301,  a. 

A rmt is,  IL  1075,‘Tl- 
. .rutela.  744.  b. 

Arzan,  IL  2! '7,  b. 

Aizar -Cutanea,  tL  692,  b. 
Arxeroum.  [L1157.  b. 

Arzete,  224.%. 

Arxtla,  it.  2. <8,  a. 

Ar  Zita,  li.  I338,b. 

Asaac,  247. b 
Asabt,  Cape  of,  383,  b, 

Asaei,  LL9I7,  b. 

Asaph,  St.,  IL  1 258  a. 
Asapheuiaina,  TI7T076,  a. 
Ataro,  243,  b. 

.isburpT^i.  X 
A sea.  Il  284.  b. 

Asratancae,  Lu  943,  b. 

A scerris, ii.  Lb. 

Ascheion,  1 7,  a. 

Atrlrpicium,  or  Temple  ol 
Am  I.  puis  ( Atlien*L:iQl  .a. 

Ascoti,  23L  b ; iL  C2H,  ti ; tL 

1305  a.  — 

A scorn  us,  IL  237,  ft. 

Asm,  1035  % 

Asri  jvium,  748,  a. 

Asculum,  167.  at  U.  628. bi 
ii.  1365  ft. 
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Atcurui,  It  6M.  b. 

A.ea.  192,  b. 

AtferaH,  ii  SO),  x 
Ashdod,  3’.',  a. 

Aihw,  Tribe  of,  iL  530.  a. 

A thira,  212.  b. 

A $i  Kur . iL  439.  b. 

Asmara,  Gvtjo  delT,  IL 

aiL*- 

Asmara,  I sola  delf,  H, 

911  .a. 

A sOiaria,  Porta  (Rome),  iL 

760.  b. 

Ailnaru*,  iL  966,  m. 

A tine.  647.*  ; IL  345,  b. 

A sines,  it  98 ' . b. 
A^UMt^lb. 

Askar,  iL  41 2,  b. 

Askcm,  or  Asyn  Kaletti,  iL 

AsJnri,  IL  H37,a. 

'Atkulan,  ‘230,  a. 

Atmani,  1L94  b. 

Asmlraea.  1l  968.  b. 

A-ola,  Mj  a:  II.  1273,  b. 

A so  mala,  iL  1Q84,  a. 

Asopus,  ii.  ll  2.  b : iL  1218.  b. 
A spa  Luca,  hhq  b. 

Aspncara,  IL  9*  8,  b. 
Atpadana,  .*>?**,  i>. 

Atprd  Hud,  Ikh,  a. 

Atpella,  729.  a. 

Aspcm.  a. 

Asphaltite*,  I-nke,  iL  522.  a. 

AspkonU,  364.  b. 

A*pla  lL  1338.  a. 

Asplsii  Scythae,  iL  943.  b. 
Atpithra,  ii.  1002.  h. 

Aspra,  558.  b. 

Aspra  Spitia,  140.  a. 
Asprumonte,  I v> , b. 
Asprotsiti.  IL  11 58  x 
Asprapotamo,  ThTp. 
Assarenf,  or  Atpatil,  1006, b. 
Assam,  iL  10*3,  a. 

Atteconia.  'M4,b. 

Attenik,  iL  1G42,  b. 

Aster  gig,  iL  609.  a ; iL  1283. 
a. 

Assisi,  240,  b. 

A**Ulum,iL  1317.  a. 

Asso.  24L  a j 5VL  b. 

Antony,  934,  61 
Assorus,  1l3m4,  a ; lL936,b. 
Assouan,  iL  1054.  a. 

A»tus.  '>88.  b. 

Atta.  it.  16*. a. 

Astaboras,  -'»7,  b ; iL  71l»a. 

A *ia«  n»,  2,  b : 10.  b. 

AsUlt*.  705,  b. 

Attapu*.  I. 295.  at  IL429,  b. 
Astelephus.  6)3,  a. 
Asterabad,  ■ ■>.',  a. 

Attcrion,  20 1 a. 

A stem  sin,  705,  b. 

Asti,  247.  b ; 1l  188.  a. 
A.ttOoi),  ij.  237, a. 

Attica.  Ii-  I 190.  b. 

A.ltngl.  II.  i>17,a. 

Asturga.  170.  a ; 250,  b. 

A strobe,  366,'  a. 

Astrakhan,  ii.  917,  b. 

Astro.  249.  a. 

Atirvpalaea,  250,  b. 

Astras,  727.  a. 

Asturias.  2-V?.  a ; iL  1106.  a. 
Att m ica,  17o,  a- 
Atturkani.  1L917.  b. 

Attjr  ( Athens).  2- >9.  b. 
Attypalara.  230.  >>  ; 1 93,  a. 

A sylum  ( Home),  iL  770.  b. 
Au/n  Katesi,  379.  b. 

Atagls,  1 10.  b. 

AtaUnta,  624,  a. 

Atnroth- Addar,  iL  530.  a. 
Atbara,  11.  711.  a. 

Ateca,  320.  b. 

AML .,  Sta  Maria  di,  253.  b. 
Ate.na,  311.  a. 

Atenah.  a. 

Att-ra.  ii.  1076.  b. 

Aterno.  234,  a. 

Au-rnum,  iL  1283,  a 
Alette, iL  1 275.  at  lkl28L  11 
Atjyeh,  158,  a. 

Athamanes,  65,  a. 

Athauagia,  iL  32.  a. 
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Athena,  726.  a. 

Athenae  Dudes,  872.  b. 
Athenaeum,  192.  b. 

Athens,  755,  a. 

Athcsis.  iL  1273,  a. 

Athiki,  IL  i 126,  a. 

A tbit,  iL  1076,  a. 
AthiTionum,  376,  b. 

Athrlbia,  39,  b. 
Athribite'Somr,  Ml  b. 
Athrnlla,  iL  2*3.  b. 
Athymia,  iL  380.  b. 

ALhyto,  JNJ,  b. 

AtiTtana,  347,  a. 

Anna,  LL  210.  a. 

Atina,  31 1 a ; iL  210.  a. 
Atlas,  nigh,  317.  fc, 

Atlaa,  Hand  of,  314,  a. 

Atlas , Lesser , 318,  L 
Atlas,  Major,  319.  a, 

Atlas,  Middle,  318.  a. 

Atlas.  Minor,  319,  a. 

A Hit,  iL  1053  b. 

A tray,  ii.  1 17*>.  x 
Atrecht , 319,  b. 

Atrek,  i I UP,  a : iL  »9,  a ; iL 
920.  h, 

Atrl , 26,  b. ; iL  628,  b ; 11, 

13*7.  a. 

Atrseb,  310,  a. 

Atripaldi,  3,  b. 

Alla  Vlcut,  321,  b. 

Attacum.  3 s 2,  a. 

Attaint,  32L  b. 

Attanae,  181,  b. 

Attea,  33.  a. 

AttroeTleglo,  321,  h. 

Atteva.  or  Altoba,  60.  b. 
Attidiuin.  Ii.  1317.  b. 

Attigio,  336,  a. 

Attok,  il.  641,  a. 

Atur.  iL  I 3uh,  a. 

Aturea,  173,  a. 

Aturut,  170,  a. 

Atrrat,  HT^-~ 


/IIWAUIV,  1 006.  u. 

Avan\xm,  3 19,  a. 

Avareni,  iL  915.  b;  1L916.X 
A var mo,  IL  68  j.  a. 

Avars,  131.  b. 

A vans,  352,  b. 

Aubar,  IL  577,  b. 

Auch,  a : 3^L  a ; 3K),  a. 
AuchanitU,  361.  a. 

A ucua,  IL  3,  b. 

Auite,  253.  a. 

Audtla,  li,  1076,  a. 

Audi  erne , l(h  4,  a. 

Audum.  336,  b. 

Audus.  IL  454.  a. 

A *et a,  iL  1283.  a ; iL  1283.  b. 
Avriro,  iL  220,  b. 

Aeella,  3,  a. 

A vella  [ V cchia,  3,  a. 
Avellino,  3,  a. 

A tenches,  35i  ,b. 

Atrendone,  lL  3,  b. 

A renin,  577.  a. 

A vent  la,  857 , a. 

Arrntlne  (Home),  iL  810.  a. 
Aueria.  iL  1076.  b. 
Auerspere.  vr*.  a. 

A Peyton,  ii.  HP1,  a. 

Aufldma.  513Tb;  iL  896.  a. 
Autidl,  Pont,  IL  I '293,  a. 
Audita,  iL  1283,  b. 

Augana,  S.  de,  iL  1259.  b. 
Augetae.  32.  b;  IL  2Q2.  b. 
Augllae,  ll  27  H,  a. 

Augsburg,  36L  b. 

Augst,  3o9,  b : 380.  b, 
Augusta,  IL  311,  a ; ii  9*5,  x 
Augusta,  Bay  qf.  iL  1333,  b. 
Augusta  Praetona,  1 11',  a- 
Augusta  Kauratorum.  380.0. 
Augusta  Taurinorum^  Ll 
188,  a- 

Augusta  Vagimnorum,  LL 
183.  a ; 11.  1*253,  b. 

August!  hornix  (Home),  |L 
794.  b. 

August!,  Portu*.  870,  b. 
August!,  Solarium  (Rome), 

iLSiLb. 

Augustl,  Templum  ( Home). 

11-  805.  b. 

Augustobriga,  IL  1285.  b. 


Augusto-phratensls.  652.  a. 
Augustus.  Palace  of  ( Hume), 

IL  805.  a. 

Augutturi.  210.  b. 

Aujclah,  33^  b. 

At'tfjliatso.  iL  1288,  a, 
Avignon,  35o.  h;  577,  a. 

A vita,  ii.  4'»9.  U. 

Aiijtloh,  338.  a. 

At/ but  Saint,  LL  676.  b. 
Auta/t  Sliman.  iL  67*>.  b. 

A utan  Tagh,  383.  a. 

Auldby,  IL  550,  b ; iL  667.  a. 
Aulon,  193,  a;  33Lb:  705, 
bjiLMlb. 

Aulon,  312,  b. 

A unit,  Ii.  903,  b. 

Avoca,  li.  16,  a. 

A rvla,  \ a. 

A rota,  Fiunte  di,  ii.  986.  a- 
Aoon,  337.  b. 

Aupt,  ST,  b. 

Art  auchct,  7.  a. 

Aoranchtn,  7,  a. 

Auray,  lu-57.  a. 

Aurea  Dom us  (Rome),  iL 
866,1. 

Aureae  Cherioueti,  Prom., 
ILiiL  b. 

Aureitle,  iL  1‘238.  b. 

Aurelia,  Portt  i Home),  Il 
IM.  b ; lL  7'-l.  a. 

Aurelll,  Foruin,  iL  1296,  a. 
Aurelium.T  ribunal  (Home), 
jL  788.  a. 

Aurelius,  Pons  (Rome),  IL 
850.  a. 

Aurelius,  Arch  of  M.. 

(Rome),  iL  8-10,  a. 

Aureoli,  Puns,  IL.  1287,  b. 
Aureus.  Mons,  691,  a. 
Aunbeau.  1091,  a. 

Aurigny,  1).  717.  b. 

A vro-  A astro,  24  v,  b. 

Ausa.  34  i,  b. 

Auta,  111,  b ; iL  1275,  1. 
Ausancallo,  IL  3.  L 
A use  hi  sue,  it.  278,  a. 

A usd,  173.  a. 

A user.  k:,7  , a. 

Ausera,  LL  373,  tL 
Austria,  iL  447,  a ; iL  541.  a. 
Ausurii,  344  b. 

Auteri.  ii.  16,  a. 

Autolala,  316.  b. 

Automald,  il  277,  a- 
Autrito,  di  , b. 

Aut/.n,  4(H),  b. 

Auvergne , 228.  b. 

A»  us.  933,  a. 

.im/  ah  h,  ll  606.  b. 

Ausacia , il  943,  b. 

Asuacibs,  iL  943,  b. 

Auierre , 3-16,  b;  416.  a. 
AuaiinuiP.  il.  628.  b;  it  1301. 


b. 

A irerie,  IL  5!<3,  a. 

Axeiitts.  18,  b. 

Axius,  11.  213,  a * ii  1173.x 
Axum.  347.  b. 

Ax  us,  7"5,  b. 

Aru%,  352,  b. 

Axvlis.  733.  b. 

Ayamon:e.  854.  b. 

Ayan,  ii.  474.  b ; LL  681,  b. 
Ay  at  Kola,  31.  a. 

Ayataluk,  *37,  b. 

Ay  ash.  ii.  !M<.,  a. 

A rgOMli'  , &J9  *. 
Ayghiu-Sec,  n»9.  b. 
Avodhlra.  I).  50.  .t. 

Axab.  if.  kSL  b. 
Azak-dmiz-i,  ji,  2<4,  Il 
Aiall.  U.  5127a. 

Aznni,  4IS1,  b. 

Azelburg,  iL  969,  b. 

Azeiiia.  331,  a-. 

Azerbaijan,  3^0,  a. 
Asetium,  LiiL.  a. 

Axila,  iL  13  »k.  b. 

Axilla  ret,  354,  a- 
Atio,  '£i,  b. 

Azizis,  744.  b. 

Asmon,  LL  529,  b # 

Azorus,  H.  1170.  a 
Aiotus.  17.  x 
Azov,  Sea  qf,  LL  244,  b. 


Axuaga,  224,  a. 
Axutnis,  982,  a. 
Azxah,  981.  b. 
Axilla,  11.  1338.  b. 


Baalbet , 598,  b;  1034.b:  H, 
1076.  b. 

Baara.  355.  a. 

Baba,  iL  153.  a. 

Baba.  Cape,  1030.  a;  iL  662jl 
Baba  Path,  463.  h. 

Baba  K eta m,  3%ij,  b. 

Babel,  3A5,  h. 

Babel.  46^  b. 

Bab  cl-  Mandeb,  C.,  175.  b. 

/ tab-el  Mandeb,  G.  qf,  175,  b. 
Bab-t l- Mandeb,  Straits  of, 
iL  534,  b. 

Babel  Me  look,  H.  1142.  a. 
Batumi.  360.  x 
llabras,  355.  b. 

Babul,  il  £»1l  a. 

Babyla,  752.  X 
Babylon,  4o,  b. 

Raliytace,  3 b. 

Racusit,  iL  I,  b. 

B.vcatac,  iL  278.  a. 

Uarcanae,  IL  1 -88,  a ; ii. 
1290.  b. 

Raccan.u,  122.  a. 

Baccana,  122.  a ; 363.  b j 856. 
b ; iL  1296.  b. 

Bacchigliune , iL  1214.  b ; IL 
1275.  a. 

Bacolo,  381.  a. 
BactalalTaTW).  b. 

Ractiiialle,  iL  io76.  x 
Bacuatae.  LL  299.  a. 

Baeuccv,  1 f.9,  a. 

Badx  ii  237,  a. 

Badaca,  3>>3.  b. 

Badajux,  367,  x 
Badakhthan,  364,  a ; IL  125?, 
a. 

Kadara,  38Q.  s. 

Ratlarem,  5>»2  a. 

Bartelona,  3>W,  b.  ; iL  115,  U 
Biiden-Budcn,  168.  a. 

Bade  sat,  L Juan  de  las , 
561.x 

Rndlia,  451.  a. 

Baebiana,  lL  1296,  a. 
Baecolicus,  >!..  734,  a. 
Itsfculs,  344.  b. 

Baedyes.  933,  2L 

Bat  n >.  Il  1075,  b. 

Bama.  iL  376,  b. 

Ha.- Una,  210,  a ; IL  47,  4. 
ILteierrae.  Ii.  1320.  a. 

Bartit,  308,  a. 

Baetuio,  li.  1 15.  b. 

Baeturi.i,  583.  x 
Baexa,  384,  b. 

Soffit,  iL  548,  a. 

Baffi,  Lake  if,  1 049.  b ; iL 
144,  a. 

Bqffit.  730.  a. 

Baffb,  Bay  qf,  IL  1337.  h. 
TJqfio,  iL  b. 

Bagarum,  li.  42£L  x 
/laguna,  F'iunse  di,  LL  9s6,  a. 
Bages.  il  L L 
Baghdad,  IL  302,  b. 

Baghras,  II.  515,  a. 

Bxgiennx  3 to,  b. 

Bagienni.  il.  1 253,  b. 
Hagiteuni,  iL  12-Vi.b. 

Vagna,  ii.  1021 . b. 

Bagnara,  451.  b. 

Uagncnu,  IL  IQ37.  x 
Bagne resale- Bigvr re.  168,  b. 
Bngni  <T  Abano,  162,  b. 

Bogus  di  F’errata,  l?u,  it. 
Bogus  di  Gratia,  169.  a. 
Bagni  del  Sasto,  lC-«.  a. 
Bagni  ds  Serpa,  il  I - 7 , a. 
Bagni  di  Stigtinno.  ion  ». 
Bagno,  Civita  di,  LL  1-8.L  a. 
Hugrada,  521.  a ; lL  oi1*,  u. 
Bngrad.ts.68,  a;  318, a;  37o.  b. 
Bagrat,  ii.  100.  b ; 1073.  b. 
Hnhbeyt,  U9,  a ; iL  T5T»- 
Rakumda,  iL  330,  x 
Bahr  el-Abiadr H 429,  b. 
Bahr-el-Axrek , 641,  b;  IL 
293,  a;  IL  429.  U 
4 H 
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Bohr -cl-  Hu!  eh,  iL  319.  b ; 
ii.  887.  L. 

Bah r. cl- T aba  rich,  il.  1197.  b. 
Bahrnn,  371 . b. 

Bahrein,  I1 '3?,  b. 

Bahrnn,  Gulf  of,  321.  b; 

9t2*  a. 

Baja,  3IL  b. 

Balnea*  set,  2 IB.  b. 

Bajore,  384,  a. 

Boise,  iL  1238,  a. 

Baitna,  ii.  117.  »■ 

Baitsida.  1 Hi*,  p. 

Bait,  3<t.  a. 

Bailor  or  Bakri.  il.  395.  a. 
Bakhtegan,  737.  b. 
Bakhtiari,  <■'' 7 . a. 
llakhtyn  i,  M.,  iL  549.  a. 
Baku  , 471.  a* 

Bakon,  Hj_,  a. 

BakuuaTiL  550.  b. 

Ba Uigur r,  ii.  32,  a : iL  473.  a 
Balaklaro,  iL~5T3,  b;  iL  1053, 

a;  il.  Ill 0.  a. 

Jtalamot'i.  I *.2,  a. 

Balarnnt.  W g. 

Maimieac.  ii.  1075.  a,  b. 
Belarus  Portus,  4.il.  b. 
Balatuiui,  091 , b. 

Dal  hi.  Crypta  (Rome),  IL 
H31.  b. 

Bulbl,  Theatrutn  (Rome), 
iL  H34.  a. 
fialbura.  462,  a. 

Balbus,  Theatre  of  (Rome), 
lL  8«3.  a. 

BnUtmau,  IL  1082.  a. 

Bate,  ii.  605*  a. 

Balfio,  373,  a. 

Daletium,  17  I,  b ; Ii.  1294,-. 
Balikesri.  469,  b ; lL  353,  a ; 

IL  1105,  b. 

Balkan.  IQ‘2.%,  ft, 

Balkh,  364,  a. 

Balkix,  746.  a. 

Bat  la  than  Bom  l,  IL  65.  a. 
Balluercanes,  ii.  947.  b. 
Balomum,  983,  b. 

Balsa.  IL  226,  a. 

Balsio,  3H1,  b. 

Baltalinum,  424,  a. 

B dlh,  L*_b ; ML  b. 

Baltic,  325,  b ; 641*  b ; IL 
920.  a. 

Baltic  Sea,  ii.  1043.  b. 

Built stan,  iL  4J*  b. 
Baluchitfan,  HI,  a. 

Bair ra,  1)  341,  b ; ii.  342*  a. 
Bamberg,  iL  287.  a. 
Batnbola,  402.  b. 

Barnburg.  384,  b. 

Batman'.  lL  532.  a. 

Ban.  199.  b. 
flanarios,  iL  341,  a. 

Banct,  3*3,  a. 

Bandel  d’ Agoa.  159*  a. 
Baftexa,  ii.  1234.  b. 
Bangalore.  2IQ.  a ; 1070.  a. 
Bangor,  427.  a. 

Bang  pa-  Hung.  iL  100‘J,  b. 
Bam  Teude,  3A3.  b. 

Banins.  .172.  b : IL  319.  b ; 

H.  340.  a : IL  1075,  b. 
Batiiiza.  20O-  b. 

Bamulw,  LL  290.  a. 

Mnnluri,  LL  20*.  b. 

Banuos,  379.  b. 

Banuos  de  Baade,  934 , a. 
Bannos  de  Bande  or  Or  ease, 
16m,  b. 

Baflolas,  314.  b. 

Bukos  de  Mo! gas,  934,  a. 
Ballot,  iL  12*15,  b* 

Bnm> st <>r.  419.  h. 

Baiumb,  iL  1*3.  h. 

Dant  la,  UlLa  : IL  210.  a. 
Bantry  Bay  Hirer,  IL  16,  b. 
naniiirarii.  iL  2IO.  a. 

Amu,  11*  210.  a. 

Barns,  Sta  Maria  di,  376.  h. 
Bai>uua,  369.  b ; 488.  a. 
Buptana  or  lhlana,  IK .9,  b. 
Harare*.  LL 1093.  b 
Barada,  iL  1072.  b;  iL 
1076*  b. 

Batameda,  St.  Lticar  de,  Ll 
1107.  a. 


Barbara,  Cape  of  St.,  iL 

8i  8,  a* 

Hat  ftargia,  IL  SI  2*  b. 

Mm  banana,  347,  a. 
Harbariclnl,  iL  91 1.  b. 
Rarbarissup,  LL  1076.  a. 
Barbara,  Monte,  980,  a. 
Barbate , 3*8,  b. 

Barbentane.  3»8.  b* 

Barite sula.  377.  a. 

Barbitzn , j a. 

Barca,  378.  a. 

Barrel  no,  378.  h. 

Birctno,  ii.  1 13.  b. 
flardariiiin.  352,  b. 
Btrdengau,  lL  1 1'1,  b. 
Ihrdernte,  iL  livL  a. 
Bardeirik,  LL  1 lo.  b. 
Barduth,  Bart,  Ll.  fi*4,  b. 

B udilloi,  368.  b. 

Bargain.  iL  1212.  b. 

Bardsi  y,  5(>s.  a. 

R.irdulum,  1 **7 . a. 

Hardyali.  b»y‘,  a* 

Bardyetae,  >Q2.  a. 

Barege.  IL  687,  b. 

Barela,  iL  634,  a. 

Bargrny,  IL  699,  a. 

Hargm.  li.  I lM'.a. 
Bargyltcticui,  Smm,  319.  b. 
Ban,  379.  b ; iL  1 294.  a. 
Banana,  lL  1287,  Ll. 

Barin,  ii  550.  b. 
ltarium.  1 >77.  a ; IL  1 294.  a. 
Barkah,  Desert  qf,  ii.  277.  a 
Baikal , 68*  b. 

Barletla,  107,  a. 

Mama,  36 1,  b. 

Baroach,  300,  a. 

Rarpana,  8>7,  b. 

Barrameda,  S.  Lttcar  de,  IL 
473.  a. 

Barre,  799*  a. 

Barrow,  IL  16.  a. 

Bariila;  42Q.b. 

Bartan-Su,  or  Barline,  iL 

533*  b. 

Bartolomeo,  Fiume  di  S., 
706.  b : ii  986.  a. 

B iryg.ua.  366.  a ; LL  47*  a; 
LL49,  b;  LL  255*  a;  LL 
1048,  a. 

Barvgaienu*.  SL*  IL  40*  b; 
LL  4*<4.  a. 

Bas-Au/t,  iL  678.  a. 
Racanarae.  LL  il*  a. 

Basel  or  Bale.  38Q.  b. 

Base! tee.  iL  376.  b. 
Ra»hau>liaioth*Jair,  380.  b. 
Bashkclr.  21*,  a. 

Hancge,  3<>i,  b. 

Basiento,  363,  b ; IL  209,  b. 
Manilla,  I.  It. 

Rullfca(Rone),  LL  787.  b. 
Basilicata.  11  206,  b. 

Bailli*.  Mil.  b. 

Basiluzxa,  51*  b. 

Batir,  iL  1090,  b. 

Itanium.  57.  b. 

Basle,  IlTR  b. 

Hastyun,  iL  '.'2".  b. 

Basques,  iL  1 239,  b. 

Basrah,  904* "51 
Ba.iarhiiae,  11.  278.  a. 

B*»iar,  il.  396,  b. 

Bass  ana.  l.aghetta,  or  Logo 
di.  837,  h ; LL  1233,  a. 
Passein.  IL  17.  a ; iL  IQ0'2.  a. 
Bassin  d'  Arcachon,  416,  b 
Basta.  474,  11 
Basternae,  ii.  917,  a. 

Bastnte.  Vieillc,  La,  iL  13.  a. 
Batae.  427,  b. 

Hatanaea,  lL  332.  a ; IL 
1076.  b. 

Batanaei,  181.  n. 

Batenburg,  3H2.  b. 

Bath,  i£2*  b;  387,  b ; 442.  a. 
Bat  hot,  192.  b. 
llatky,  li.  9^  a. 

Bathyufaa,  IL  1 190.  l 
Bathyrtut,  382.  b. 

Uathys,  LL  638*  b;  IL  1246. 
a. 

M.tl.  U.  47,  a. 

Batia  or  Vatia,  G*  b. 

Bathe,  833*  a. 


. Batmnr  -Su.  iL  1208.  h. 
M.itnrn , 737,  a. 

Bat  nek,  Hw.  b. 

Batn-el ■ Baharah,  391,  b. 
Batnis,  MS*  a. 

Bata,  4 '0.  a. 

Bat  tun,  423.  b. 

Batta.  lL  2J_L  a. 

Ratuluiu,  LL  H97,  a. 

Batum  Flumcu,  430,  a. 
Barai,  LL  420.  a. 

Bavaria  ii.  4 1 7 . a. 

Bu  ray,  352.  L ; 368. 

Haulus,  ii,  1 27".  IT 
Ha u nies- Us- S ones , iL  207). 
a. 

Mauota.  474.  b. 

Halt ron,  773,  li. 

Haulzheim,  ll.  1(34.  a. 
B'iyas.311,  b. 

Htn/.-ut,  341,  a;  372.  b ; iL 

173,  a. 

Baylah,  LL  1232.  t 
Bay  ten,  3*  7.  a. 

Bay  ana,  323.  a ; 934.  b 5 IL 
1 213.  b;  iL  1368.  a. 
Bayonne,  949.  a ; il.  123,  JL 
B ixas,  697,  a. 

Baxdh  tK^L  988.  a. 

B on- Castle,  376.  a. 

Beam,  MW*,  a. 

H.  a ucaire,  LL  1286*  a. 
Beaune,  iL  12»>9.  b. 

Iirauvais,  341,  a ; 470.  b. 
Hrbek,  424,  a. 

Behliit,  741,  a. 

Bee  de  Sarmiom,  LL  1336.  a. 
Beceril.  250.  a ; IL  1 310.  a. 
Becerra,  4t-'2.  a. 

Hcchiret,  iL  658,  b, 
Bectileth,  363*  b. 

Metialum,  IL  448.  a. 

Bedrr.  210,  a. 

Bedeait,  iL  1317,  b. 

B<-doum,  Cape,  1 59.  n. 
Beduya,  S.  Maria  de,  iL  220. 
IL 

Beds.  371.  a. 

Hedschqfah,  ii.  434.  a. 
Beduma,  250,  b. 

Hnlunentea,  249,  b. 

Beet*.  395*  b. 

Beg  Beuar.  IL  116.  b. 
Begacum,  352,  b. 

Hegrr  de  la  Miel,  LL  330. 
a. 

Begke,  IL  398*  b. 

Begkos.  421,  b. 

Bet* is  tun,  369.  b. 

He  hut,  11  CIO,  b. 

B,  i Skeher.  iL  65*  b. 

Heja.  li.  g ; iL  339.  b. 
Beitid.  IQ*1.  M. 

Brjer  de  la  Frtmfcra,  395.  b. 
Bctlan.  1 13.  b ; IL  1U8U.  a. 
Beilo , IL  ILL  a. 

Beira,  S.  Vincent  de,  LL 
1281,  a. 

Beiram-llere,  LL  514.  b. 
Beirut,  394.  b. 

Beishe.  ii.  .'1.  b. 

Beit-dnjan , 390.  h. 

Beit -el- Man,  732*  a. 

Beit -el-  Mote,  752*  a* 

Beit-J.  br m.  397,  b;  978.  b: 
iL  273,  b. 

Beit  llj.th,  399*  b. 

Beilin,  3'*0.  b. 

B-  itir,  396.  n. 

Beitlahem , 397.  ft. 

Brit -Sett  if,  u_  422*  a. 

Beit- Safa.  iL  363,  b. 

Beit  - ' ur-et - Tahta,  and  el- 
I'oka,  398.  a. 

Bekneseh,  LL  308.  a. 

Hr  tad -el- Arab.  174.  a. 
Belbey,  iL  339a,  . 

Brlbiua,  331.  a. 

B lehite,  8Q7,  b. 
Heled-cl-Jerid,  316,  b. 
Belerioo.  963*  b. 

Belged.i,  582.  a. 

Bplgi’es,  iL  312.  a. 

B t grade,  LL  1006*  b. 

Beli  Kessr,  LL  353.  A* 

Bella,  hot,  h. 

Bellas,  375*  a. 


Belief,  706*  b : 1103*  b ; LL 
6a,  b fTI.  985,  Tk 
Bel ul ah,  4Hl.  b. 

Jl  /rkas,  .*>'.«>,  ii* 

Brltkie,  .'<73.  a. 

Brim,  386.  a. 

lie  lie  garde,  LL  656.  b. 

Belie -tie,  LL  L75,  b;  ii. 
mil,  a. 

BeUentre,  392*  b. 

Belli,  581,  b. 

Bel  Iona,  A tile*  (Rome),  B* 

833*a. 

Betluno,  3M|*  iL 
Belmont,  il,  1230,  b. 

Brionia,  388,  b. 

Belsinum.  r>82.  a. 

Belilinim,  iL  1273.  b. 

Belilt,  iL  607.  a. 

Bembe.  ii.  373.  I*. 

Bembibre , 2V*.  a. 

Beiubiiift.  IL  417.  ^ 

Ben  Ghazi,  1063.  a. 
Bmarmini,  390.  a. 
Brnavente,  ‘2b*',  b ; LL  220, 
a. 

Brnbodagh,  LL  1012.  b. 

Benda,  210,  a. 

Bender -begh,  371.  b. 

Bender -nk,  iL  716.  a. 

Bene,  703.  b. 

Bene,  IL  l '-  ' 3.  b. 

Bene,  340*  b i iL  1M*  *• 
Bt-iu-anmni,  IL  32.  at  IL 
687.  b. 

Benedetto,  S.  iL  279.  b. 
Beneficence,  Temple  of 
( Rome ),  iL  770.  a. 

Benetutti  Bagni  di,  11.1196.  a. 
Bcsscmmie,  1 1 4.  b. 

Benrrrnlo,  3*»i  *,  a. 

Ben  exzone,  Ctriiella  di,  LL 
I ?81,b:  11.  1317.  a. 

B<-ngal,  Bay  of,  LL  46*  b IL 
32.  a. 

Bengaxi,  ii.  131,  a. 

Benges  trad,  IL  *<ou,  a. 
Benghazi,  733.  L 
Beni,  LL  1 190.  a. 

Bem-hassan,  ii*  1031,  b. 

Beni- Bahian.  3637b;  566. a; 
698.  a. 

Beni  K haled.  601,  b. 
Heni-Omran,  376.  b. 
Kerii-ShaiHinar,  3»«3.  li. 
Benixert,  1070.  a ; lL  1014.  b. 
Beniamin,  tribe  of.  ii.  Mi",  a. 
Betilauui.  IL  1310,  b. 

Ben uii  a,  iL  1 100.  b. 

Boswell  Hi/I,  034.  b. 

Ben  well,  Ll  12.56.  b. 

Ucpvrrhu*  Mons,  iL  10*  a; 

1U  40*  b ; LL  243*  a. 

Be i b.-ra,  IL  254.  a. 

Berbers,  926.  a. 

Bercheisn  or  Berg  hen,  ii. 

102*  a. 

Bercouats,  391 . b. 

Herd  i.  A ora,  lL  1307.  b. 
Beregra,  LL  628.  b. 

Berth  Mil i ' ah,  LL  549.  b. 
Bereki.  I MCI,  a. 

Berenice,  3 0».  a. 

Berga,  3*92.  b ; LL  1 278,  h. 
Brrgasnah,  iL  376.  a. 
Bergamo.  393,  a ; L*  1287.  b. 
Bcrgamum.  iL  1267.  b. 
Bergan,  iL  373,  a. 

Bergax . iL  375,  a. 

Berghetn,  n*  1 1!*6,  b. 
Bergidum,  23o*  a ; Ll  32.  a. 
Berg  ion,  iLiaLa. 

Bergium,  n.  2S7.  a. 

Hergma,  471*  « • lL  390.  a. 
Bergusia,  IL  32,  a. 
Bergzabern,  ll.  1 082.  a. 
Beriam  Kaleti,  244,  a. 

Bens,  li.  658* b. 

Berhnguas,  iL  201.  a. 
Beimerain.  I Q'lH.  li. 

Brrmeo,  iL  1282  a. 

Bernard,  I.ittle  St.,  107.  b. 
Bernard,  St.,  iL  1 308.  b. 
Bernardino,  S,,  28.  h. 
Bemcastel,  IL  l(*82.  a. 
Bcmedo,  [L  1265761 
Berne t,  389.  a. 
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Beroach.  742,  b ; LL  47.  a ; 

iL  49,  b ; iL  104*.  a. 
Beroea,  624,  a;  7:i7,  a;  IL 
237.  a:  H 1190.  a. 
HcrreoTbM,  b ; it  1230.  b. 
Berrhneai  Ll  1<j7*5.  b. 
farms,  ii.  31.  li. 

Hersieal,  LL  32^  a. 

Benovia,  7 iITu. 
fartinuro,  91  {.  b. 

Bertrand  de  Continue,  or 
Corn  mincers,  S^  399,  A ; 
MB,  a. 

fartzentze,  IL  137.  b. 
farva,  394.  b. 
far  trick,  1*.  304  b. 

Brr  trick  shire,  7 '■< \ a ; 023,  a. 
Beryl  u».  iL  O' .0,  a. 

Beu,  331.  b. 
fautnqon,  IL  1291.  b» 
fa.uira  or  Bezares , 367,  b. 
Betchiktnsche  or  Ci  adit 
Slime,  423.  h. 

Be  ted  a.  30  1 , a. 
fash.Shekr,  iL  373.  a. 
Bctidlae,  L>L  «• 

Petikia,  418,  a ; ii.  381.  A. 
fatal , 31. *4,  b : ll.  113.  iu 


Bestapara,  393, 

Blind  ii.  1 I'.tO,  n. 

Bestlca,  il  1 1 907b. 

Betyuga.  iL  46.b. 
fa  tamos,  430.  a. 

Both- Amur,  333.  a. 
Beth-Arbel,  IV*.  a. 
Bcth-hogla,  LL  32*3,  b. 
Brth-horon,  ii.  330,  a* 

Brill -Lrbaoth,  397,  b. 

Beth  Takkara,  3**3.  a. 
BrUiamania,  iL  1 073,  b. 
Bethleptaphcne,  iL  •'■32,  b. 
Beth-sa-lita,  336 , a. 
Bethahcan,  il  530,  b. 
Bethahemesh.  ll  32*.1.  b. 
Bettlgi,  IL  48,  a. 

Betti  go.  427,  b ; iL  675,  b. 
fattigo,  ariL  1082,  A. 
fattona,  iL  1283.  b;  iL  1288.h. 
fatutre,  382.  a. 

Bevagna,  iL  3b  i,  b ; IL  1301 
a. 

Beverley,  il.  550,  b;  il.  G67.  a. 
Beyndhye,  367,  a. 

Beyjik,  UM,  b. 

Beziers,  367,  a. 

Bertr*.  243,  a. 

PhagiraiJii.  '.<73,  a. 

Bhutan,  K25,  b. 

Bhottrda.  li.  641.  A. 

Bhulgar  Pugh,  »■  1 9 , b. 
Bianco.  CapePSBfT b : 1049. 
a. 

Bia«,  iL  342,  b. 

B I ball.  H33,  a, 

Bibalorom  Forum,  934. 
Bikino,  401.  b. 
l.bbiuTP.  ii.  3,  b. 

Bibliotheca  (Jr area  and  La- 
tina ( ItumrJ,  IL  801.  b. 
Bibliothecae  (Jrarra  et  La- 
tina ( Kotur),  il.  804,  b. 
Bibulun,  Tomb  of  Caiua 
( Koinr).  iL  730,  A- 
Bid  burg,  384.  b. 

Bid  mu.  8.  Giiu  di,  iL  987.  a. 
Biiilt.  lL  987.  a. 

BiduJ,  401,  b. 

Bidut,~ST7?>0,  b. 

Biecz,  402.  a. 

Pteda,  far,  a ; IL  1297,  lb 

Bu  i,  b,  M2,  b. 

Bienne , ii.  382.  b. 

Biennut,  7m.  b. 

Biivre,  40i.  b. 

Biferno,  100,  b ; iL  120Z,  b. 
Biga,  iu  1337.  a. 
Bigerrlonet.  173,  a. 

Btgorre,  4»2.  a. 
lilt  bill*.  ML  b. 
Biibltanorum,  Aq..  168.  b. 
Bilecha,  375,  a. 

Billacm.  406.  a. 

Blmhclli.  il.  187.  b. 
Binchesler,  iL  1311,  b. 

Bin  GoL  IM,  a. 

Bingen , 402.  b. 

Bingol,  ii.  1 137.  b. 


Binoetca,  iL  1312.  b. 

Ifmuk  I.ambat,  il  1 18.  b. 
Bir,  s76, Il 

Bir  Bin  Kilisseh,  770.  b. 

Bir  or  Bire\)ik,  4'  3,  a ; iL 

1338. b. 

Birdustrald,  iL  1236.  b. 

Bir  gut.  iL  I23L  a. 

Hirgus,  iL  10.  a. 

Birkel  Mount,  iL  397,  a. 
Nirket  el-Puarah,  ll  141.  b. 
Birket-et-  Kerun,  ll.  300.  b. 
Birket-el-  Marion I,  iL  273,  a. 
Btrmah.  iL  IQHOi,  a. 

Birs-i-  Sinirud,  3 39.  b. 

Bir t ha.  737.  a ; *77,  a. 
Binimlniutn.  7 !■>,  a 
Btsaccla,  iu  85&.  a ; IL  121*3. 

a. 

Bisaeno,  988.  a ; iL  187.  b. 
HLalttr,  ii.  1100,  a. 

Bis  an,  737.  a. 

Bt*antlif%TL  1190.  a. 
ItlMargis.  n 31.  b. 

Biscay , iL  11 0'.,  n. 

Biscay , Bay  oj, 314, a;  SOI, b. 
Biscaya,  .346.  b, 

Bisccglia,  107.  a. 

Biserta,  IL  1328, b. 
B'shnrycs,  ll  21 L ;l 
B' shop's  Waltham,  *731,  b. 
Bishore,  384,  a. 

Bisignano,  431,  a. 

Buitun,  3».'JT5. 

BissikcnTTfc.  600,  b. 
Histones,  ll  1 190.  a. 

Biatonb.  Lake,  LL  1 178.  a. 
Bisur,  4W,  a ; 730,  a. 
Uithya«.  383.  h. 

Bltla.  iL  91 2,  a. 

Bitiar  Portua,  lLOll.b. 
Biths-chai,  iL  424,  b. 

Bit  oh  a , LL  56 1 . a. 

Bitonto,  1677b ; IL  1294.  a. 

Bittl.  II.  4M.  

Bittigo,  MT71L  46.  b. 
Biturlges  Cubl.~f73.  a. 
Bituriges  VltUcT7T73.  a. 

Bir  ad  os,  642.  a. 

Biroua,  1070,  b ; IL  99.  a. 
Blum,  iL  v37.a. 

Bixcrta,  1070.  a ; IL  1014,  b. 
Bizone.  LL  1 1 sp.  a. 

Black  Forest,  4,b  ; IL  270.  b. 
Black  Mountains,  383,  b. 
Black  Sen,  886,  a ; IL  920.  a. 
Black  Sod  Bay,  IL  173.  a. 
Blacktcatcr,  61 3,  b;  742.  b: 
KQ8.  I». 


Blanc,  Cape,  94,  a. 

Blanco,  l'ape~Fj,J,  a;  730.  a; 
lL  337,  a. 

Blamln,  il.  1 13.  b:  1L2I0.  a. 


HlandUna,  744.  b. 

Bbmes,  iL  115.  b ; IL  420,  a. 
Hlanll,  LL  b>7a. 

Blannot,  V.’-L  b. 

Blarlacum,  370,  a. 

Blaundoa,  IL  1 197.  b. 

Bland , 409.  b ; IL  1310,  a. 
Blnye,  408  b. 

Blommyca.  38,  a. 

Blendium,  302.  b. 

Blera.  870.  ST iL  1293.  a 4 IL 
1297.~GT 

Bicrick.  407.  b ; 370.  a. 
Bleated.  Islands  of  the.  906,  a. 
Blitra,  241.  a. 

Bliuri,  iL337.lL 
Blais,  523,  a. 

B luil in,  li.  642,  b. 

Boartri,  iL  1 8s,  a. 

Boariuin,  Forum  (Rome), 
IL  813.  a. 

Botiard!a.  383,  b. 

Bolna,  410.  a. 

Bochstein , 1019,  a. 

Bodensee,  fit*,  b. 

Bodetla,  IL  lns.b. 
Bodlorane*.  717 2,  b. 

Hod. hi,  IL  220, a. 

Bod  in  n vrBoudioum,\(f2Ci,h. 
Boduoi.~571,  a. 

Bodrary,  IL  I2'»9,  4^ 

Boene,  Il  1 12,  b. 

Borhe,  7Q*>.  b i IL  1170.  a. 
Bocrut.  11. 384.  a. 


Boetzberg,  11.  1319.  K 
Bog.  1103.57 
Bos’ at  z.  It.  356,  a. 

Hogdsha-  Adnssi,  \L  1126.  b. 
Boghas,  473.  iu 
Boghaz,  iL  I Q 'Q'.  a. 

Bughiiz  llistan  Kalch,  IL 
v'.ii.a. 

Boi  hoz  Kicui.  iL  1 108,  b. 

I toga pvt,  8*0.  a. 

Bon  rim.  417.  b. 

Bohemia,  417.  b. 

Bii/tui  rtrald,  022.  a. 

Bohrus  436.  Ii. 

Bo  fan  a.  377.  a. 

Bojano,  423,  li, 

Boienhrim,  417,  h. 

Bolt,  73*»,  a ; n.  542.  a. 
BoioduniiP.  iL  4 <9.  a. 
Boisrinet,  Pointrde.  ii.629.b. 
Bijuk-Ada,  iL  635,  h. 
Bojuk-Dcrbcnd,  ll  1 101.  b. 
Bokhara,  IL  1237,  a. 

Bokhan,  6L  a. 

Jto**«a>q.l3.b:437.a;  393.  b. 
Baktu,  55,  b. 

Bokrtnadhi , iL  359,  b. 
flokoutaahi.  Cape,  638, a. 
Bolat, 408,  a. 

Bolbitir  arm  of  the  Nile,  iL 
433.  b. 

Bolax.  H2L  b. 

Bolcasrooe,  iL  &60,  a ; iL 
1034.  b. 

Soldo,  iLS2Lb}  il.  1075.  b. 
Boltmnos.  il  192,  b. 
llolina,  13,  b. 

Bolinarut,  13,  b. 

Bolinr.  12,  a. 

Bolingar,  Il  48.  a. 

Boiitae.  iL  552.  a. 

Bologna,  419.  a ; 11.  1287.  A. 
Balonta,  388,  fiT 
Bolonidia.  941.  a. 

Bo  lor,  |L  IL  a. 

Bolsena.  /.ago  di,  857.  a ; 

950,  b ; il.  1374  h. 

BoUena  , iL  1296.  b ; IL 
1297. a:  iL  1323, li. 

Bomba,  733,  bTnr«77.  b ; IL 
041.  a. 

Bomba,  O.  etf,  733.  b. 
Bombareek , C.,  5 20.  b ; 1031. 

a;  IL  549. b. 

Bomatrzo , LL  644,  b. 

Boml,  63,  b. 

Bon.  Cape,  317.  b ; iL  330.  a. 
Bona,  Cape , LL  3,  a. 

Bon. 1 Dea,  Temple  q£  the 
( Rome).  11.  811.  a. 

Banah,  09,  a ; Cl*,  a. 

Bon  ah,  (ju\f  oT7 1070,  a. 
Boitdino,  iL  3Q9,  a. 

Bool  F.ventut,  Porticu* 
(Rome).  IL  839.  b. 
Bonifacio,  691 , a. 

Bonifacio,  Straits  if,  718, h. 
Bonizar,  IL  636,  b. 

Bonn.  173,  b;  41 8,  h;  11. 192,4, 
Bononta.  JL  1 a. 
Bontobrlre.  393,  b. 

Bonus,  419,  b. 

Baobian,  877.  a. 

Baoj  tk,  iL  955.  b. 
Boo-Shatter,  LL  1 328.  I>. 
Bootura,  632,  b ; 734J,  a. 
Bo/rpart,  383,  b. 

Borcani.  167.  b. 

Borcovicus.  iL  1 256.  b. 
Borcum,  457.  b. 

BortLawe,  1 7 * >,  a;  407,  b; 
457.  h. 

Bordl.  li.  1237,  b. 


Borngonnt,  5^  b. 

Boreuin,  732,  a ; 733,  b ; iL 
1093.  a. 

Burgas,  IL  663.  a. 

Bar  ghetto,  897.  b. 

Boria,  581,  b. 

Borjeiyah 7iL  401.  a. 

Borman  11m,  ILL  b. 
Bormida,  IL-  1 035,  a. 

Borneo.  ''70.  a ; iu  47.  a. 
Boron,  iL  188,  b. 

Horasa,  11.  1311.  b. 

BorrrUo,  934.  b, 

Bortipput,  360,  a. 
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Bortinae,  iL  32.  a. 

Borurri,  ii.  9T*n  b. 

Bo»a,  ii.  911.  b. 

/tow,  li.  91 1 , b. 

Boschavir,  101 9.  a. 

Botco  delT  JKadia,  376,  b. 
Boscovtlxa,  IL  1036.  a. 

Has nu,  LL  1254,  a. 

Bosnia,  747,  a ; IL  36.  a : 
iL  54 1 , a. 

Bossufkr.  366.  b. 

Bast,  403.  a. 

Boston,  3<i9,  b. 

Boston,  576.  b. 

Botlrenut,  iL  606.  b. 
Boierdum,  582, a. 

Baton »,  Botm,  or  Botam,  LL 
806.  a. 

Botrya,  iL  606.  a. 

Bottiaei,  iL  1L«i,  a. 

Bcixen , 3M,  a. 

Baud  rout a,  589.  b. 

Bougie,  LL  434.  a. 

Hnviamun,  LL  8»8».  b. 
Boujaijah,  G.  if,  336,  b. 
Borino,  U.7,  a ; iL  1307,  a. 
Bout,  456,  b. 

Boiih-uterium,  (Atheut), 

296.  b. 

BotHness,  IL  1239.  a. 
Boulogne,  4 i v.  b • 1000.  a. 
Bauloran,  iL  <«54,  a. 

Bonn  Ajonhah.  iu  277.  b. 
Bourbon  l'  Anct.Wj.  a;  4 27. a. 
Bourbon  /'  Archambautt, 

1 68.  a. 

Bourdeaux,  170.  a ; 407.  b ; 

437.  tu 

Baurg  ifOusans,  li.  322,  b. 
Bourges,  330,  a ; 4><7,a. 
Hourghax,  LL  Tl78,  a. 
Bourgutn,  393,  a. 

Hour tques.  LL  00 i.  a . 
Baumoubat,  iu  319,  b. 

Bous  Dagh,  il.  1214,  a. 
Botecs,  LL  liL  6TTT.  l'/Mi,  b. 
Bairnest.  922.  b ; LL  1236,  b, 
Boyne,  the.  427,  a;  tl.  4V».  b. 
Hoyuk  Metnder , LL  243.  a. 
Bazaar  Su,  ii*  599,  a, 
Boxburvn,  199.  a. 

Bozburun,  Cape,  iL  662.  a. 
Bra,  379,  a. 

Brarara,  iL  220,  b. 

Bracara  Augusta,  250,  a. 
Brararii,  Callaici,  932,  b. 
Bran  tana,  iL  1 207.  b. 
Braeciano,  Logo  dt,  936.  b ; 

837.  a;  Il  861.  a. 

Brarbrna,  427,  b. 
HrachmanrNagi,  IL  48.  a. 
Brachyle,  393,  b. 

Bradano,  L0,b:  427,  b:  IL 
209.  b. 

Bradanus.  166,  b;  IL  209.  b. 
Braga,  2507a  j 427.  a ; Il 
220,  b. 

Braganpi,  034.  a. 

Bi  ohwuj’Utra,  795.  n:  IL 
10.  a ; li.  1260,  a, 
Bnihmini,  II.  46,  b. 
Brahmins,  the,  4.1,  a- 
Braiga,  ii.  277, a. 

Brant,  1 033.  a. 

Brampton,  Iv9.  a:  H.  1 236. b. 
Brancaster , 428,0  ; 442.  b. 
Hr  and  one,  Monte,  364.  b. 
Brannodunum,  442.  b. 
Bra^iae,  li.  j 1 2.  b. 

Bratlia,  Il  37.  a. 
Bratuspanle,  429,  b. 
Brauron.  332. a- 
Brazza.  429.  b:  iL37.a. 
Brecz,  39L  6> 

Brega.  lL  634.  a* 

Brfganson,  IL  472.  b ; |L 
376,  b. 

Brcgentx,  429.  b. 

Bregenz.  1 10.  b. 

Breaetlo.  11.  542.  a. 

Bremen.  IL  M3,  b. 
Uremt'iiium.  7*30.  a. 
Urctnentacae,  42*.<, «. 
Hremerrordc,  iL  5k3,  b. 
Breuta,  iL  305,  b;"TL  I 273.  a. 
Brent  lie,  111,  b ; 193,  a. 
Brescello,  443.  a. 
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Brescia.  443.  b;  IL  1287.  b. 
B rescan,  411-s,  a. 

Breslau,  u.  213,  a. 

Bresswre,  1L  93  1 . a. 

Brat.  443. a;  lorn, a. 
Brrstoratx  IL  1329.  b. 
Bretagne,  708.  b ; ii*  499.  b ; 

LL  504.  a. 

Brenci,  LL  SH.  a. 

Broun  1,  iL.  1310,  b. 

Brerit.  1*34  |TT 
Brey,  Lock,  iL  1321.  b. 
Brianctm,  1 10.  a ; 429.  b. 
Hriare,  383*  b;  413.  a 
Bri-tgeford.  East,  ll.  2J4*  a. 
Bridgewater  Hau,  IL  I 2>0 , a. 
Brine.  HL  401,  b ; 7207b. 
Bfliatctol.  24»,  h. 
Brigaecium.  2-50.  h. 
BrLantn.  ib  !£,*. 
Brigantia,  HQ.  li. 

Bngantll.  iL  131Q.  b. 
Brignnlin,  1 1 * ».  a 
Brihuegn.  a. 

Btil«-»Mi«.  32.'.  a. 

Brindjel , iL  1 270.  b. 
Brindisi,  444. b. 

Brinlatc*.  n.  1 87.  a 
Brian  os,  347.  a : 770,  a. 
Brionnois,  424,  b. 

B inn  430.  a. 

Brioude , 412.  b. 
BrtUuuicum,  Mare,  IL 
4Q<Lb. 

Brivain,  443.  a. 

Briviesca,  iL  1312.  a. 
Brivodururo.  385,  b. 

Briren.  940  1». 

Brlxentet.  940.  a. 

Brixia,  LL  1 -H7,  b. 

Brixia , 429,  b. 

Hr  it  ire,  or  Brendlce,  iL 

L£v2,  a* 

Broekley  Hill,  IL  1046.  a. 
Brodon,  444.  a. 

Broni,  iL  12  s 7.  b. 

Brough,  m b j iL  1280.  b: 
II.  13 n.  a. 

Broughtern,  iL  211.  b. 
Broughton,  430.  a. 

Brousso,  IL  674.  b. 

Bruce  a.  Caste  IF  a Marc 
della,  iL  1206,  b. 
Bnurholmn.  97.  a. 

Brudda,  iL  36.  b- 
Bruda,  74l.~BT 
Bruges,  iL  1217,  b. 

Brugh,  427.  a. 

Brugnato,  430,  a. 

Bruma,  l‘'4Q.  a 
Rrusnath.  444.  a. 

Brunccken,  429.  a. 

Brutti  Praeaentla,  Domna 
(Krnna).  iL  82H.  a. 
Bnittlanua,  Campus 
( Home),  IL  841.  b. 
Bruzxano,  Capo  di,  641.  b ; 

IL1W7,  b 
Brychon.  iL  669,  a. 

Bryellce,  338,  a. 

Brytae,  iL  1J9Q,  a. 

Bryatada,  431. a. 

Bun.  384. a- 
Buba.  iL  IQ7V  b. 

Bubastlte  Nome,  5*Lb. 
Huhittu*.  3',b  ; IL  434,  a. 
Button.  400Tb. 

Buber ak.  iL  1252.  a. 

Bubon,  46 f,  a 

Bubula.  ad  Capita  (Rome). 

iLsOt.b. 

BuciTWTb. 

Buecia.  or  Bucdna.  363.  b. 
Bucrino.  li.  210  aiil.  132Q.b. 
Buiephala.  ii.  477e. 
Uuchaetium,  833.  a. 
Buchntrinia,  1001.  a. 

Burn.  ii  9H5,  a. 

Buitaria,  h,  M2L  b. 

Bud.  Hi  I sola  dei , 719.  a. 
Budetli,  Is  4c  dri,  1L91 1.  b. 
Budini,  li.  917.  a. 

Budhsin  or  Bud.  a,  383,  a. 
Bmdla.  ii.  W>.  b. 

Budii,  11.  301.  b. 

Bii'lnruro,  H,  878.  b. 

Bud  no,  469,  b. 
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Budoa,  tL  220.  a. 

H-duso,  lL  111*6.  a. 

Bud  we  is.  iL  27  **,  a. 

Buges,  I^icna,  li  1 112.  b. 
Buktnn  Chat,  '»S.  a. 
Buktauehai,  216.  b 
Buieiuah.  ii.  297.  b:  iLMLa- 
Buies,  ILL  li. 

Bujuk-dereh,  424,  a. 

Buka' a,  iL  H>?6.  b. 
Bukatrinn  7 1-1.  b. 

Butanes,  iL  91V  b. 

Built  nr , or  Burdur,  Ukf  of. 
23".  b. 

nulla,  it.  606.  a. 

Bulla  Reeia.  ii.  436.  a. 
Buliene,  162,  a. 

Hulum,  934,  ii. 
Buhrutiun,lx\ . a ; IL  645,  b. 
Bumailii*,  iL  1209,  a. 
Bunnrbasehi,  iL  926,  b. 
Bun‘>ury.  427.  a. 

Bundei  uk.  >30,  iL 
Bunich.  419,  b. 

Bun-pur,  983,  L 
Burnt  Iliposo,  iL  204.  b. 
Burnt  > liter go,  910.  b;  I073,b; 

lL  1 293.  b. 

Buphagium.  103.  a. 

Bupbraa.  ii.  341,  b. 
llura.  1 4,~57 
Hur.iirua.  13.  b;  457.  a. 
Burblda.  '.*34.  b. 

B irdigalrt.  l7*>.  a. 

Burdur  or  Huidur.  131.  b. 
Bureika  Kalyria,  li.  586.  b. 
BUren,  iL  5^1  b. 

Burg,  iL  1 £>7.  b. 

Burgh.  442,  b ; iL  55 0*  b ; 
iL  I 2 >6.  b. 

Burgh  Castle,  442,  b ; 977.  b. 
Burgh  un  the  Sands.  331,  b. 
Burgh  St.  Peter,  442.  b. 
Burghausen,  384,  b. 

Burgos,  Ml,  a;  770,  a;  iL 
1232.  b. 

Bur  It  a,  M.,  II.  ?70.  b. 

Bur  lot.  459,  b. 

Burmasaka,  701.  b. 

Burres,  034,  b. 

Burrinna,  m '7 . a ; iL  964.  a. 
Burridara.  7<l.b. 

Bvmndu,  lL  ' 77,  a, 
Burrium,  4Q9,  b. 

Burrough  Hill,  iL  1279.  a. 
Biiraada,  582.  jl 
Busenlo,  iL  209,  b. 

Bunae,  ii.  301,  b. 

Bus  has  him,  607.  a. 

Bunr,  45a.  h. 

BuairL,  39,  b. 

Buairite  Nome,  22.  b. 
Buskurd,  Mis.,  iL.'»53,  a. 
Bass  trie,  427.  a. 

Bint  a UaTTica,  Ad  (Rome), 
IL  815,  b. 

Butera,  iL  242.  a. 
Buihrotum.  *32.  b. 
Buthrotua.  4 '»o,  a. 

Buto.  39.  b. 

ButuaT748,  a. 

Butuntum,  167.  a. 
Butuntum,  iLT 294,  a. 
Huxentuin,  iL  2QU,  b. 

Buyati,  311 . b. 

Buzcmot,  iL  278,  a. 

Buss,  iL  414.  a. 

Buz  rah,  424.  h 
Bybltis,  IL  606,  a. 

Hdtje.  ii.  iL  b ; H.  943,  b. 
Byzantium,  657.  a;  iL  1190,  a 

ifyaerdriiG’.srb:  


Cabandene,  iL  1050  b. 
Cabanes,  Villa  de,  807,  a. 
Catnrnlt,  iL  Ml,  b. 
Cabdri,  £l  9Q1,  b. 
Cabendrna.  v-'l , a. 

Cain  s,  iL  1 083.  a. 

Cubes,  iruffaf,  IL  108|.  a. 
Cahezas,  Las.  iL  1286.  b. 
Cabexas  Bubias,  lL  , a. 
Cabo  de  Palos,  iL  924,  a. 
Cabo  tlwlales,  iL  969,  b. 
Cabo  Villano,  iL  909.  b. 
Cobra,  367,  a. 


Cabre,  Col  de,  980,  a 
Cabrera,  374,  b ; IL  342.  b, 
Cabul.  35h,  a ; iL  a. 
Cabul  Hiver,  li.  552,  a ; iL 

5Ab. 

Cabuhstan,  iL  552.  a. 
Cabyleti.  lL  1190.  a. 

Caceres,  56‘i.  a. 

Cadiagae  Scylhae.  iL  943. 
b. 

Caohalet,  iL  418,  b. 

Caria,  iL  1Q8S.  a. 

('.iiohif,  iL  47.  a. 

Cactu,  Ca*e  of  ( Rome),  iL 
810.  a ; iL  ML  »• 
CaeyparU,  lL  986.  b. 
Cacyrum,  n.9l*7,a. 

Cadi 1 1 e.  477,  b. 

Cadiz  or  Cadis,  923,  a. 
(\idmui.  463.  b;  519,*. 

C ulurv  i.  173,  a. 

Cailutii,  H.  302.  *. 

Cady  tL,  li.  12.  b. 

Caedlia.  IL  1075  b. 

Caecllia  >1  ctella.M ausoleum 
of  ( HiimiO,  iL  82 1 , b. 
Caerili.in.1,  iL  220,  a. 

Caet  ina.  837.  a. 

C-arcinm,  450.  a 
Caedid,  55,  a. 

Caeilriun,  H.  911.  a. 

Caelia.  16T7  a;  471,  b;  LL 
1 294,  a. 

Caeltan  llUl  (Home),  IL  817. 

( 'act  imontaoa,  Porta(  Rome) , 
li  755.  b. 

Cael  fmon  tan  i , A r cus  [ Rome) , 
iL^>l,  a. 

Caena,  IL.  986.  b. 
Caendar,9T2,  b. 

Cacnon,  463.  a. 

Cacnepoli*,  iL  112,  b. 

Caen  lea.  IL  1 19<>.  o. 

Caenld,  iL  1 190.  a. 

Caeno,  705.  b. 

Caenra.  iL  7«4>.  a. 
Caeretanui,  AmiiL,  466,  b. 
Ca  ritia  Amnia.  4Qh,  b. 

Coer  Live  rock,  ll.llfi.  a. 
Caerlev n,  4l8.  b. 
Caerleon-on-l'tk,  iL  66.  b. 
Caernarvon,  iL  951,  a-,  IL 
971.  a. 

Caernarvonshire,  IL  491,  a. 
Caer  H'en t,  11  1276.  a. 
Cueaada,  a ; 582.  a. 
Caeaar,  Statue  id!  (Rome). 
793.  a. 

Caeaarauguata.  250,  a. 
Caeaarea,  949.  b. 

Cai'urria  Paniaa,  iL  1076.  b 
Caeaareia  l’hlllimL  li.  MO.  a. 
Caeaariana.  [L  2H>,  bj  JL 
1293.  a. 

Canaria,  llorti  (Rome),  IL 
8 il . b. 

Caeaaromagus,  341,  a. 

Carta  rum,  Nentut  ( Rome), 
il.  811. b. 

Caesena,  IL  1267.  a. 

Caeaius,  K9^  b. 

iLTFi  0,  a j 11. 1157.  b. 
Cafsa,  510,  a. 

Cach . U.  1301,  ay  iL  1317. b. 
( aghart,  513,  b. 

Cahors,  46La  ; 317.  a;  780. a. 
Caianum  (RonM)i  iL844,  b. 

Cataizo,  47*-.  b. 

Cajatso,  IL  896.  b. 

Caistor,  442,  b ; 488,  b ; iL 
1276.  a. 

Caithness,  687,  a. 

CalabreUa.  iO*''2,  b. 
Calabria,  IL  206,  O. 

Calabria  Citra,  447.  a. 
Calabria  Ultra,  447, a. 
Calachene,  606.  b. 

Cal  acta.  IL  9h6  b. 
Caladunum,  934,  a. 

Cal ac  Cariaa.  1L  4$.  b. 
Calagum,  400.  h. 

Calagurrii.  394 , a ; 469.  a. 
Caiahorra,  394.  a ; 4t»9,  a ; 
475.  b. 

Calais,  Pas  de,  916.  b. 
Calama* , LL  346,  h. 


Calamoa,  ii.  606.  a. 
Calamolta,  8|u.  a. 

CaLmyda.  705.  b. 

Calandro,  b ; IL  209,  h. 

( alontahoxor,  lL  1324,  b. 
Cains  Liianeonas,  I t*.  a. 
CaLeama,  IL  210,  a. 
CatalabeUotla,  k.  98*7,  b ; iL 
1231.  a. 

Calatqfimi,  iL-  948.  a. 

Calutu,  iL  8%.  b;  iL  1292.  h. 
Calatrava,  n.219.b;  n.l240.b. 
Calbia,  319.  a;  lL  53.  a. 
Calcua,  li*  455.  a. 

Calcutta,  9? 2,  b ; LL  4L  a. 
Cnidus  del  Bey,  1 68.  b:  93t.b. 
Cai.tr las,  934.  a;  lu  883,  a. 
Coldelos,  Castro  de.  931  ii. 
Chides  de  Malavdla,  168,  b. 
Caldnoven,  48.5,  n. 

Co /do,  Bio,  934,  a. 

Calela,  167.  a. 

Calem.  m*  290^  b. 

Calem,  AdTlL  1301.  a. 
Calrotuin,  .583.  a. 

Calei.  ii.  13QV.  b. 


Calrtes,  218,  b. 

Calu.br ta . >L  461.  b. 

Cahcat.  <198.  a. 

Caligula,  Bridge  of  (Rome). 
iL  8Q5,  b« 

Calinapatnam,  480,  b;972.  b. 
CalmapaUana,  tL47.  a. 
Calmdaea,  iL  384.  a. 
Caiingae,  912,  b;  li.  47. a. 
Cali i.gap.i tain,  750.  b. 

Caht i ij  1073.  b. 
f'allenan  Emanid,  583.  a. 
Callet,  lL  1301,  a ; iL  1317. 
b. 

Caller*,  387,  b. 

Calleva  Aurrltatum,  320*  a.; 
442. a. 

CalTIa,  193.  a. 

Calltan,  u.  1 82,  b. 

Calharu*,  IL  dn,  b. 
Calticolone.  ii.  1 194.  b. 
Callii'ula,  Mona,  156.  a. 
Calllene,  ii  49.  b. 

Cal  lilac,  JL  890.  b. 

Ca/liga.  4»*.  b. 

Calligicutn,  L 46.  b. 
Callinuaa,  73".  a. 

Calli pari,  45Q.  h. 

Calllpeuce.  H*  174.  a. 

Calli  polls,  42L  h ; iL  1190.  a. 
Calllpua,  iL  220.  a. 
Callirrbue.  Fountain  of. 

(Athent),292.*. 

Cal  Hum.  67*  a. 

Cahuez  Cape , JL  b. 

Caion.it-> , 1 103.  a. 

Caloni,  ii.  688,  b. 

Calor,  1072,  a:  It.  209.  b. 
Caiore.  483,  a;  1072,  a ; iL 
209.  b 

Calorem,  Ad,  iL  210,  b ; iL 
1295,  a. 

CaJihoi  pe.  iL  1 232.  b. 
Calvados,  ii.  173.  a. 

Cttlri , 479.  b;~nri3Q2.  b. 
Calvi,  Manic,  IL  1286.  &, 
Calvtsi,  481,  h. 

Calrua,  582.  a. 

Ca'ydon,  67.  a. 

CaizndiLa  de  Mandigcs,  lL 

Cam  ala,  250.  b. 

Camara,  7o‘>.  b. 

Ca outran,  CM,  a. 

Casnarana,  1m.,  a. 
Camarana.  Flume  di,  1069. 

. IL  983.  b. 

Camaric.>.  502.  b. 

Camariua  Palun,  lL  986.  a. 
Camliadcne,  369.  b. 
Cambaetum,  934,  a. 
Cambalidua.  Mont,  369,  b. 
Cambay,  ii.  2.V>  a. 

Cambay,  Gulf  <1 f.  tL  46,  b ; 

iL  4L  a : iL  4M.  a. 

Camber k Fort,  ii*  585 
1V--  6.  b. 

Combo,  <88.  a. 

Caruboja,  iL  1002.  lx 
Camt.uricum,  488,  b. 
Catnbrai,  lL  421,  a. 
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Cambray,  4 mi.  a. 

Cambridge,  4sh,  li, 
lambyse*,  ay.  &, 

Cambnti,  60.  b. 
CamrlobnscT,  52).  a. 
Cainrlodununi.  -442.  a 
Camenarum  Lucus  and 
Andes  qT  ( Home),  LL 
82Q.  a. 

Cameno,  H.  947.  b. 

Caw rino,  489.  a. 
Camerlnum,  iL  1317.  b. 
(amicus,  79,  b ; IL  985,  b ; 
LL9H6,  b 

Cantina,  S,  Mai  tin 

1-254.  b. 

Camirus,  IL  713,  b. 
C-itnmanene,  5<<7,  b. 
Campon,  497.  h* 

Camp, m, -//a.  Punt  a della,  LL 
3-59.  b_i  li  514.  b. 
Campanut,  Punt.  iL  1290,  i 
Campo  di  .Annibale,  92.  a. 
Cam  pa  di  (Hare,  ii.  5QH,  b. 
Campo  Mayor,  ii.  22ft,  a, 
Campo , 4’.  Matia  del,  iL 
Asti.  a. 

Campodja,  ii  1 161,  a. 

Cam  put  de  Marian  ids, 

Iff,  b. 

Campus  Major  (Rome),  iL 
836,  a. 

Campus  Martialis  (Rome), 
iL&lK.a. 

Cam  put  Martins  (Rome). 

jL  832,  gj:  ii.  834.  b. 
Campus  Minor  (Rome),  iL 
835,  a. 

Campylus,  19.  b ; 64.  a. 
Camudolaimm,  57 1 . a. 
Camulodunum,  643,  b. 
Canaan.  iL  316.  a. 

Cannch.  M3,  a. 

Canal  Bianco,  26,  b. 

Canale  del  Cr/dJo,  4~4,  a. 
Canales,  ii.  |yq,  a. 
Canalicum,  IL  188,  b : IL 
1-296,  b. 

Canaria,  906.  b. 

Canaria.  314  a. 

Canatit,  983,  n. 

Canatba,  iL  1076,  b. 

Canca,  499.  b. 

Canche,  442,  b. 

Condanum,  LL*7,b. 
Candavia.  >L  3%  b. 

Can-Ha,  7 03.  ^ 

Cane,  472.  a. 

Caudate,  091,  b. 

Canentelua,  iL  903,  b. 

Camel,  723,  b. 

Cani,  463,  a. 

Cannae,  167,  a. 

Cannc,  499.  b. 

C a tine,  Ftume  delle , iL  963, 
b. 

Cannes,  1 091 . a* 

Camnd c,  LL  870,  a. 

Cammeto,  383.  a. 

Canobus,  39,  a. 

Canopic  arm  of  the  Kile, 
ii.  433.  h* 

Canopic  Canal  (Nile),  iL 
434.  a. 

Canosa,  303,  a;  |L  1294.  a. 
Cantaber,  Ocranus,  314,  a. 
Cantabria,  394,  b, 

Cantae,  ’’02.  b. 

Cautalice,  6.  a. 

Cantnnus,  703.  b. 

Cantara,  LL  a ; iL  1208.  a. 
Cantor  a.  F.  11,983.  b. 
Canlaro,  1 100.  a : 1L986.  a. 
Canterbury,  442,  a. 

Canthi,  li.  233,  a. 

Canthl,  S.,  II.  46,  b. 

Cantlum  Prumontorium, 
502.  bb 

Cantyre,  Mull  oj,  730,  a ; 
842.  b. 

Canusium,  167.  a;  iL  1294.  a. 
('apart,  iL  1283,  b. 

Capara,  Las  Ventas  de,  iL 
1283.  b. 

Capnlanc,  198.  a. 

Capdenac,  iL  13V2.  a. 

Cape  Guordqfui,  (7,  b. 


Capons,  Porta  (Rome),  iL 

Capenut,  Sinus,  604,  t 
Caphareus,  871.  b. 
Caphardagon,  396,  b. 
('aphusa,  303,  b. 
Caphyae.193,  a. 

Caphyatls,  193.  a. 

Cap, Ha,  iL  219,  b ; il.  361,  b. 
Ciipitsene,  503.  b. 
CaplunaU.  164.  b. 
Cdpitium.il.  987.  a, 

Capitol  (Rome).  il.  761 
Capitolldt.  il.  1076. 


857.  b 


Cupitolium,  Vetus  ( Rome), 
ii.  829.  Il 
Capizxi,  -SQ3,  Il 
Capo  deir  Alice,  430,  b. 

Capo  dell’  Armi,  447,  a. 
Capo  d'Istna,  til  73.  b. 

Capo  S.  Teodor  a . 705,  b. 
Capoecia  S.  Angelo  di,  IL 
30%  b.  — 

Capori,  933.  a. 

Capoua,  556,  b;  iL  1302.  b. 
C.ipoaa,  Sta  Maria  di. 
310,  a. 

Cappadocicus.  Pont  us, 

508,  a, 

Ca  tpadnx,  308.  a. 

Cap,  atlosso,  635,  Il 
Capraia , 309.  a. 

Cap  raja.  857  b. 

Capraria,  374,  b ; 

906.  b. 

Caprsria,  Aedtcula (Horae), 

il.  835,  a. 

Caprasia.451,  a,  b. 

Capratiae,  IL  1295,  ft*. 
Capreae  or  Caprae,  Palus 
( Rome),  if.  833,  a. 
Caprera,  tsola  di,  719,  a : IL 
21  Lb* 

Capri,  309,  a* 

Capri-Su,  880,  a. 

Capm,  211.  b. 

Caprus.  1 89,  a;  LL  1034.  b ; 

II.  im  a 
Capua,  iL  1290.  a. 

Caput  Kubali.  714.  b. 

Caput  Vad.t,  67,  b;  427.  b. 
Caput  Vadornm,  LL  839,  b. 
Car  abas  A,  194,  a. 

Carabia,  LL  384,  a. 
Caracallae/1  hermae(Kotne), 
LL  847,  b. 

Caracca,  325,  a. 

Carncena,  hi-  . b. 

Caracodes  Portus,  IL  911, a. 
Car  acne l,  iL  219.  b. 

Carae,  382,  a. 

Candls/THTH  I,  h. 

Car  alls,  Prom.,  IL  911.  b. 
Caralitauum  Prom.,  iL 
SlLb. 

Carambls.  406.  a : LL  547.su 
Caranusca.  313,  a. 

Caratae,  LL  943,  a* 

Caravis,  381 . b. 

Carbaglar,  d*  1131.  b. 

( 'arbilesl,  IL  1190.  i 
Carblna,  474,  b. 

Carbon,  <‘^336.  b ; IL  454,  a. 
Carbones,  IL  916.  b. 

Carcasu,  LL  I3A.I.  a. 

Car  cat  sane,  M3,  b. 

Carceda,  iL  1232,  b. 

Career  Mamertinus  (Rome), 
IL  781.  a. 

Carchemish,  627.  a. 

Card,  iL  47.  a. 

Carcinei,  430,  b. 

Carcorus,  lL541,b. 
Carcu«lum,  IL  219,  h. 
Cardta.il.  119* 


Carinate,  >-03,  a. 

Carinthia.  b. 

Carh.thia,  ti.  541.  a ; jl.447.a- 
Caripeta,  ji.283.  b;iL  284,  b. 
('arm*.  521 , a. 

Carixa,  529,  a. 

Car /burg,  999,  b. 

Car  list e,  LL~2T\  a. 
Cartopago,  or  Ccrlobago , LL 
42L  b. 

Cartiburg,  167.  b. 

Carlstadt,  LL  833.  a. 
Carmana,  321,  a. 

( armanaca,  973.  b. 

Car  mania  Deserta,  ii.  365,  b ; 
IL  349.  a. 

Carmarthen.  773.  a:  iL276.b. 
Carmel,  M..  ii.  606.  a. 
Carmentalis,  Porta  ( Rome), 
ii  7 31.  a* 

Carmona,  521.  b. 

Carn  al- Manaxtl.  or  Carn- 
al-Manxil,  ii.  337,  b ; iL 
358.  b. 

Carna,  Carana,  or  Carnoo, 

IL  358.  b. 

Came. let,  ILCOl.b. 
Camiola,  0.447. a:  ii.541.a. 


Cardona.  iL  Lb;  [L  1260,  b. 
Cardua,  382.  a. 

C areiae.  TLl  297,  b. 
Carentan,  708.  b. 

Caria/atn,  ii.  283,  b. 

Cstricq,  S.  (Hovanni  in, 
889.  a ; IL  1302.  b. 

Caridia,  516.  a. 

Carife,  481.  b. 

Carinae  ( Rome),  LL  822,  b. 
Carihena,  582,  a. 

Cantu , Muro  di*  u.  987,  b. 


Carn ton,  4%  a ; jL  309.  b. 
Camsore  Point,  1065,b  : iL 
872.  a. 

Camuntum,  iL  342,  a. 
Camus,  113.  b. 

Caron, a,  473.  a. 

Caron ia,  Bosco  di,  1651.  b. 
Cam  rig  no.  474.  b ; 313.  b. 
Carpas,  -*>23.  b. 

Car  patio,  730.  a. 

Carpathian  Mountains, 
3-3.  b;  II. 482.  a;  11.917.  a 
IL  9207  a. 

CarpcITa,  320.  b. 

Carpdla,  Prom.,  iL  549,  b. 
Carpeniras,  324,  b. 

Carpi,  IL917.  a. 

Carpianl,  il  917,  a. 

Carpit,  ti.  1338.  a* 

Csrrca Potent  ia,  iL  188.  a*. 
Carratrburgh,  iL  12  -6,  b. 
Carnets fergus,  li.  1310,  b. 
Carro,  773.  a* 

Carrn,  526.  a* 

Carry,  iL  43.  a. 

Carseoli,  33.  a t li.  1 306,  b. 
Cartkd,  IL  1113,  h. 

CarcLis  Portus,  315,  b. 
Cursidava.  74  4.  b. 

Car  sot  i,  526,  b ; 527.  a j LL 
1306.  b. 

Csrsulae,  II.  1317.  a. 

Carta,  I I 06.  a* 

Carta  Id  Viejo,  or  Carta 
Fieja,  334.  a ; iL  31.  h* 
Cartagena,  532.  b : IL290.  a. 
Cart  alias.  807.  a. 

Cartenna,  LL  297,  b. 
Carthaea,  .’>87.  a. 
Carthagena,  lL  636.  a. 
Carthago  Spartaria.  iL636.  a. 
Cnrchago  Vetus,  li.  31.  b. 
Carvalhos,  LL  220.  a. 
Carvoran , LL  246,  b ; IL 
1 236.  b. 

Carurs,  1J,  47,  a. 

Cams*.  IL  547,  b. 

Carjrae,  193.  a. 

Carystum,  iL  L%a. 
Carystus,  *72,  h, 

Casa  Mara , or  Casamari, 
392.*. 

Casale  di  Conea.  iL  923.  a. 
Casa/e,  Torre  del  Piano  del, 
IL  I124.a. 

Casaluce,  LL  362.  b. 

Casarna,  U,  1076.  b. 

Casbin,  iL  I28|.  a. 

Cashmir,  iL  47,  b:  IL  50.  h. 
Casll  Montes7Ii750&.  a. 
Casilinum,  ij,  13*»2.  b. 
Cdsinum.  IL  1302,  b. 
Canotls.  37.  a. 

Casius,  37,  a ; S3,  b. 
Casmenae,  11.  987,  a. 
Casmonates,  IL  187.  b. 
Caspatyrus,  972.  a ; iL  50.  b. 
('aspeira,  558.  b. 

Ciupeirad,  lL  48,  a. 
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Casplae  Pylae,  90.  a. 
Caspian  Sea,  559.  b. 

Caspii,  ii.  302.  a. 

Catpiria,  ii.  47,  b. 

Caspius,  372,  a 
Cassaei,  *TJ,  b. 

Casta ro.  463.  a ; IL  987.  a. 
Cassel  viTTb  ; iL  327.  »■. 
Cassibilt,  463,  a ; lL  98*1,  a. 
Cassii  Forum,  870.  b ; IL 
1296,  b ; 11.  1297,  a. 
Catsiobury,  560.  b. 

Cassiope,  669.  b ; 671,  b ; 
832.  b. 

CasiTotis,  IL  1076.  a* 

Cassis,  5L5,  b;  ii.  1113.  b. 
Cassope,  833.  a. 

Castabaia,  507.  b. 

Cat, amount.  561.  a. 
Catteggio,  t>30,  b ; il,  40,  b ; 
iL  >88.  a. 

Castel  tTAsso , 894.  a. 

Castel  d'Atso,  or  Costelloe- 
do,  3 5Lb. 

Castel  deir  Ota,  644.  a. 

Castel  delt  Uovo,  495,  L, 
Castel  Franco,  908.  b. 

Castel  Guido,  ii  1 29%  a. 
Castel  Suovo,  .'VI,  b. 

Castel- Pimm,  Sum  met  de,  iL 
1047.  ft* 

Castel  Rodrigo,  LL  56,  b. 
Castel  Sardo,  ii.  9157*. 

Caste / Vetchio  SuSequo , LL 
1018.  a. 

Castel  Veter* , 575.  b. 

CastelP  a Mare,  ii.  1033,  b. 
Cast,  liana,  Cirita,  891.  b: 
8*»7,  b. 

Costello,  Cittd  dL  LL  1207,  b. 
Castdlo  Temenos,  li.  1 157,  a. 
Castellan  (hi  la  Plana,  iL" 
!£i.a. 

Castellura  Menapiorum,  iL 

327.  b. 

Castelnaudari,  LL  1023,  b. 
Cast-  Inon,  389,  b. 
Caslh*n*e*,  iL  1170,  b. 
Casiiglione,  920.  a. 

Cast,  gl,  one  Bernard i,  LL 
l.*5.  b. 

Casiiglione,  Logo  di,  IL 
668,  b. 

Cast  He,  Old  and  New.  325.  a. 
Cast  ties,  the.  iL  1 IU5.  b. 

Castle  Acre,  4 12,  l>, 

Castle  of  the  Mot  ea,  13,*. 
Castle  Over,  672.  a* 

Castle  R:ting7Tl2.  b. 

Castle. steeds,  iL  585,  a. 
Castlgford,  i],  153,  b. 

Castor,  793,  ft, 

Castor  and  Pollux,  Temple 
of  ( Rome),  IL  78_L  a ; U* 
834.  b. 

Ca  store,  £,  b. 

Castra,  ti.  36.  b. 

Castra  (Rome),  LL  839. b. 
Castra  Cornelia,  LL  1Li8,  a* 
Castra  Hannibalis.  43|,a. 
Castra  Nova,  744.  b. 

Castra  Peregrina  (Rome). 
iL  hi 8.  a. 

Castra  Tr^ana,  744.  b. 
Castralla,  jL  1240,  b. 
Castrense,  Amphitheatrum 
(Rome),  ii.  M7.a 
Castro,  6L  • ; 564,  a ; IL 
390.  b ;TT  91 2.  aTTH  1 035.  b : 

1.,  1294.  a.  

Castro  de  la  Fenlosa,  250,  a. 
Castro  del  Bio,  U*  7 1 8,  a. 
Castro  Giovanni.  828.  a* 
Castro  Reate,  Fiume  di,  IL 

Castro,  Bio  de,  904,  a ; 933,  b. 
Castro  Zarvi,  Ll.  1012.  a. 
Castrum  Mlnerrae,  474.  b. 
Castrum  Novum,  870,  b ; 
IL  628,  b:  LL  1296,  at  LL 

1307.  ft.  

i:slurrn,  228,  a. 

Castillo.  561. a;  lL491,b. 
CasuentllUnl.  li.  1317. 
Casuentus,  U.  2fi*.».  b. 
Calabathmus  M ijor,  732. 
Catabcda,  ii.  46.  b. 

4b  3 
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Cataea . Ml. a- 
Catakmia,  iL  1105,  a. 

Cat  am  it.  '>07.  a. 

Cataonia,  507.  b. 

C atari.  iL  M2.  »• 

C itJirrhactt-*,  320,  b ; iL 
A3H,a. 

Catherine,  C.  St.,  069  h. 

( ntilinf'a  House  (Rome), 

iL  804,  b. 

Catobriga,  iL  MO,  a. 

Cattaro,  570.  a. 

Cattxiu*,  7 >h.  a. 
Cattiitara.iL  12*  a. 

Caltrick  Bridge,  569.  b. 
Catulaiia,  Porta  \Kome), 
II.  757. > 

Catuli,  Purlieus  (Koine),  iL 

HOI,  b. 

Cara  Canim,  499,  a. 
i’a nido,  427.  a. 

Carado,  A.,  933,  a. 
Caraillon,  vVi,  a ; 677,  a. 
Caealaire,  Pointc,  I (H9.  a. 
Carol i erf.  iL  3*.**.  b. 

Car  alio,  C.,  33fi,  t». 

Caucana,  iL  Q9\  a. 
Caucasus,  571,  a ; 591,  a ; iL 
912.  b. 

Cauchabeni,  181.  a. 

Cauct,  it.  16.  a. 

Caudebec.  ii.  206.  a. 

< ".online  Fork*.  iL  1293,  a. 
Careri,  iL  46,  b ; iL  4*,  a. 
Caviones,  Si.  b. 

Caiilarc*,  575, L 
Cauni,  LL  '29H.  a. 

C.iunif,  5 1 H,  a. 

Caumii.  2.39,  b ; 518.  a. 
Corots',  /to/a  dei,  IL  911.  b. 
Chub,  iL  32.  a. 

Causennae,  b. 
CllUSSC'/tiC,  irl  l,  b. 

Cautes  Bacchiae,  4 21.  a. 
Cause.  Pays  de,  iL  102.  a. 
Cataila,  179,  b. 

Cat  oca,  1-2.  a, 

1 n zc ret,  470,  a. 

C.tilona.  * i iL  «9L  b. 
Oa,  2 SQ.Tl 
Ccbal  il  188.  a. 
Ocillonicum.  IL  1283,  b. 

C earns,  404,  a ; 657, a. 
Ocroplum  ("Athena),  278.  a. 
Cedoolr,  744.  b. 

CrfaJo,  Cave,  ii.  1230.  b. 
Ojolu,  hO*.  b. 

Cegtie,  464,  b ; 466,  a ; iL 
EtfM.  a. 

Cace.  11.  %l.  »• 

CpIi  ladae  (Athena',  302.  L 
Cela  Xora,  iL  879*  a. 
Celadu*.  933*  a. 

Cetano.  Lagodl,  917.  b. 
Celegeri,  iL  367,  b. 

Celnlft,  iL  449*  a. 

Crlenae,  Aquae,  934.  b. 
Olenae,  or  Cllenae,  Aquae. 
168,  b. 

Celenderi*,  iL  1236.  a. 
Celenna.  ii.  997 , a. 

Celidoni,  fi> 

Celia,  ii.  4lTT7a. 

Cellae.  117534*.,  b ; iL  129«,  b. 
C’elaa,  1L32*  a. 

Cema,  Mona,  1 07.  b. 
Cembaro,  or  Cembalo , IL 
5l5.b. 

Cemenellon,  ILL  a. 
Cemenelium,  IL  169,  a. 
Ccinenelo,  1 110,  a. 

Cenaeum,  H71 . a. 

Clench  reae,  682,  b. 

Cased  a,  iL  127\  I*. 

Ceueta,  LL  1275.  b. 

Cents,  Mont,  107.  lx 
Ccnteaimum.  \.i,  il.  1305,  a. 
Centobriga.  M2,  a. 

Crntorbi,  585*  b ; iL  987*  a. 
Contrite*,  or  Centritia,  216, 
b ; IL  1209.  a. 

Ccnlron.  5>v>,  & ; 907.  b. 
Centum  Cellae,  970.  b ; iL 
IMP.  a. 

Centum  Puteae,  741.  b. 
Ceutumcellae,  670.  b ; IL 
1296.  a. 


INDEX. 


Centurla,  691.  b. 

Ccnturlpa.  IL  997.  a* 

Centnrtpi,  fii . a. 

Crpet,  Cape,  629.  b. 
Cephalae,  ii.  1230,  b. 
Cephalae.  Prom.,  iL  1080,  b. 
Cep  halo,  332,  b. 

O'pbalo.  597.  b. 
CephaloeiUum,  ii*  986.  b. 
Cephahmta,  597.  b. 

Cephiaia,  32fi.  b. 

Cephtfkia,  41 1.  ik 
Cephiaaua,  2**0,  b ; 323.  a. 
Cepi  Mileaiorum.  t/2.  a. 
Ceprano,  91 1,  a;  lL  1303,  b. 
Ccmlto,  S.  Colombo  de,  iL 
Lb. 

Cerameicua,  323.  a. 
Cerarneicua  i Athens).  295.  b; 
301.  b. 

Cerarneicua  Outer  (Athent 
303.  a.  [h. 

Ceramic  (late  (Athens),  262, 
Ceramic,  ii.  237.  a. 

Ceraatla.  729.  a. 

Ceratu,  32  2.  a. 

Cerautiilia,  167,  a. 

Cera*.  7 30.  a. 

Cerbalua.  1 »>  i,  b. 

Cerbani,  515,  a. 

Cerberinn,  423.  a. 

Cerbia,  730,  a. 

Cerceruae,  Aquae,  164*  b. 
4'ercetium.  NT*  li.  (730.  b. 
Cercina,  4CI.  a ; IL  1091.  a. 
Cerctnltls,  Lake,  y*  1177,  b. 
Cerciniutn,  IL  1 170,  a. 
Cerdagne,  593.  a. 

Cam,  7<>3,  h. 

Uerea.  Temple  of  (Rome), 
lLBlfi.  b. 

Cercste,  628.  b. 

Cereaua,  lL  1*  b. 

Cer/enno,  in,  M2,  b. 
Cerfennla,  IL  292,  a;  U.  130G. 
b. 

Ceriadae,  325.  a. 

Cerignola,  167.  a ; 690.  b. 
Cat  go,  738.  a. 

Cerigolto,  32,  b. 

Cerlll » , 4 f7l 
Cerine,  593  , b. 

Cerinthu*.  972.  b. 

Cermalus  ( Rome),  iL802.  b. 
Cerredo.  934.  b:  iL  1329.  b. 
Cerreto.  651,  b. 

Cersle,  Tit,  b. 

Cersus,  ii.  1 1 vi,  a. 

Certlma,  592,  a. 

Certla.  367,  b. 

Cerraro,  160,  b ; Ml.  a ; 
926.  a. 

Cervera , 593.  b. 

Cervelri,  460.  b. 

Cerria,  LL  52*  a. 

Cervinl,  691.  b. 

Cerycelum,  414.  a. 

Cerynela,  14.  b. 

Cerynla,  73Q.  a. 

Ccrynites.  13,  b ; 457.  a. 
Ceaada,  197,  b. 

Cesano,  liaii.  a ; iL  1317.  b. 
Cesarieux,  565.  b. 

Cesarini,  ho*,  a. 

Cetena.  170,  b 1 iL  1287,  a. 
Ce»»ero,  1L  I T2  >.  a. 

C • »t**,  lL  1 1**,  n. 

Cettiu*,  Pons  (Rome),  iL 
949,  b. 

Cestria,  Ml,  a ; 832,  b. 
Ceatrua,  if.  539,  a. 

Cctarla,  iL  9^'’>.  b. 

Cetium,  ii.  Oh,  a. 

Cette,  lh±  a ; lL  404,  a. 

Cetlt ho.  iL  657,  b. 

Cent.  57 % hTlL  188,  a. 
Cerrnnes,  579,  b ; IL  64,  b ; 

iL  494*  b. 

Ceuta,  9*  b. 

Ceylon,  69*  b;  lL49,b}  iL 
715,  bj  il.  1091.  a. 

Chiilla,  it.  293.  a. 

ChabcrU.  LL  4fi.  b. 

Chabcru*.  IL  49.  a. 

Chabeuil,  M2,  a. 

Chabiouea.  35 1 . b. 

Ckabiais,  1L~396.  a. 


Cliaboru,  iL  833.  b. 

Chabur,  135.  b. 

Chaditiu*,  ii.  658,  b. 
CUnchon.  ii.  "I77T7,  a. 
Chae«lini.il.  9277b. 
Cbaenidea,  iL  917.  b. 
Chaeouoetae,  57 9.  a. 
Cl.aeroueia,  219.  b. 

Chaetae,  iL  3^1.  a* 

Chat  Kseui,  57H,  a. 

ChaiLi,  iiAL  lx 
Chaill y,  475,  b. 

Chalach,  475,  *. 

Clialudrua,  ii*  1076.  b. 
Chalaetim,  iL  2i>3.  a. 
Chalaatra.  1L  3s  t,  a. 
Chalddice,  li.  1076,  a* 
Chalcidicum  (Rome),  I 
791.  b. 

CRilcl*,  C3.  b ; 67.  a ; 6Qrt.li 
9X1.  a;  ii.  I07fi.  a* 

Chalcitis,  77Q.  a : ii.  47,  a. 
Chaldaei.  TT7  b. 

Chaldaicus  I.acus,  363.  b. 
Chaldone,  Promontoriuni. 


CsOth,  il.  1076,  a. 
Chat  in,  «i02.  a. 
Chahl-orasi,  463.  a. 
Chalkedon,  596.  b. 


Chalki,  M7*  b. 

Cha Lm- tur- Marne,  567,  a. 
Chdhm-sur-Saoste,  462.  a ; 


485.  a. 

Chair  tie*,  IL  6.v».  b. 
Chaljrbon,  iL  lf>76,  a. 
ChalytMiniti*.  U.  1076,  a. 
Cham , ii.  551.  b. 
Chamanene,  5Q9,  a. 
Chamarl,  :tij,  h. 
Chamtrabagha,  502,  g* 
Chandrabhaga,  12.  a. 
Changers',  97 1 a. 

Channel,  English , 314.  a. 
Channur  Chanah,  IL  1259.  a, 
Chantette.le-Chdtet,  5^2*  b. 
Chnntelle-la-y ieille,  502,  b. 
Chonurs,  570,  b. 

Chapsytar,  731  b. 
Characene,  iL  1050,  b. 
Characitani,  525,  b. 
Charadra,  IL  6fH,  b. 
Cbarailrus,  1 3.  b : 200.  b. 
Chnraunaei  Scythae,  IL  943, 
b. 

Charax,  iL  1170.  a. 

Chordae,  131.  a. 

Charente,  '<  1 5.  a ; iL  903,  b. 
Charente  Inftricure,  jll  903. 
b. 

Charlel*,  643,  a. 

Charinda*.  320.  a t 1106.  a. 
Chariot  of  the  God*,  it.  449. 

a. 

CliarUla,  193*  a. 

Charliett . 5 90,  a. 

C karma  Su,  620.  h. 

Chat  mans,  LU  9-'Q.  a. 
Charpagne,  IL  929,  a. 

Char  ran.  526,  a. 

Chm  train,  5 J a. 

Chartres,  3l*>.  b j 323.  a. 
Charvati,  3/7.  a.‘ 

Chnsscnon.  557.  a. 
i haitiels,  329,  b. 

Chat  Bay.  0'M,  a. 

Chatae  Sey t bar,  it.  943.  b. 
Chdleau  du  Loir,  901.  a. 
Chatramolitae,  191.  b. 
Chatunf,  lL  278.  a. 

Chaves,  10M,  b ; 93  i,  a. 
Chauke , iL  3*  b. 
Chaule-burnau,  809,  b. 
Chautu-bemau.  73^',  a. 
Chaurana,  ii.  913.  b. 

Chaus  tie  de  Brunehaut , iL 
1318.  b. 

Cheea,  592.  a ; IL  1326,  a. 
Cheimarrhtss,  201.  a. 
Cheimeriurn,  933,  a. 

Chet  Minor,  iL  379,  a* 
Chelae,  424.  a. 

ChcL-ndrch,  380.  a. 
Chelenophagl,  59,  a. 

Cketi,  1028.  b. 

ChemtnW.  10.  a. 

Lhcmmitc  Nome.  39.  b;  40.  a*. 


| Ckenab.  It*  a. 

Ckene,  b. 

Chensi,  IL  l'<»,  a. 

Chrppe,  893,  b. 

Cherbourg,  673,  b. 

Cherkat,  691 . b 
Cherkiukaia,  591.  b. 
Cberronesut,  >*07.  a. 
Cherainoe.  ii.  917.  a. 

Cher  to,  7,  a. 

ChersonTii-  917.  a. 
Chemmwin.  705.  b:  iL  277. 
b;  iu9ll.  a. 

Cher«one»u*  Magna.  732.  a. 
Chester,  427.  a ; 687.  a. 
Chester,  1. title,  Il  131 1.  a. 
Chetterford,  4<9,  b ; iL  >2.  a. 
Chesterhahn,  LL  1 2.V».  b. 
Chesterton,  7v:i.  a. 

Cheych-t l- S'edy , iL  1 136.  b. 
Chiana,  630.  a. 

Chtaruceia,  T.  di,  IL  1296.  a. 
Chinvenna,  1 10.  b ; til  1 . Il 
Chichester,  135.  a ; 442,  a ; 

IL  097,  b. 

Chienii.  iL  629,  a. 

Ckieri,  62<>,  a. 

Chirrs,  469,  a. 

Chiese,  594.  I> : 637.  b. 

Ckieti,  iL  279,  b;  1117.  a ; iL 
1 306.  b. 

CM i! t modi,  U*  1 126.  a. 

Chtlney  Isle,  400.  b. 
Chimaera,  932.  b. 

China,  LL  ‘.Hi7.  b. 

Chinalaph.  ii.  297,  b. 
Chinchilla,  &M2.  a. 

Chinese,  the,  IL  1002.  a. 
Chirinereth,  iL  1 1‘>7.  a. 
ChiouUae.  1097,  b. 

Chlo*.  239. 

Chirin-Koi,  53,  a. 

Chituae,  LL  290.  b. 

Chirasso,  ii.  699,  b* 

Chiusi,  636.  b. 

Chi  us  1,  Imo  di.  837.  tx 
Chtomo,  AfL*  412,  a* 
Choa»pei,  ii.  641, ft;  U.  IOSOl 
b ; il.  1209.  a. 

Chobantar . , - a. 

Chobtu,  613,  a. 

Choerius,  3*  b. 

Choe*,  ii.  1 1 8.  b. 

Cboile.  iL  Mfi.  b 
Ctiolleidae,  Mi.  a. 
Cholmadara.  h*  1073.  b. 
Chonac,  649.  b. 

Chone,  461  a. 

Choraami,  IL  1019.  a. 

Chorog  Kixamarum,  582.  a. 
Choubar  Ti*,  IL  1083.  b. 
ChrLtopoli*.  21*  (T 
ChroaoB,  ii.  4«^i,  b. 

Chroniu,  LL  917,  a. 

Chryaaa,  ii.  a. 

Chrysc.  ii.  lit*  b. 

Chryso,  7,  6.  b. 

Chry*o.ma.  jL  46.  b. 
Chrjreondyon,  641,  lx 
Clirv»orrhoji».~?7rf.  a. 

Chunl,  ti,  917.  a. 

Chur,  720.  a. 

Churmut,  476,  a. 

Churn,  I'.'i  a. 

Chusabarri,  >L,iL  1080,  b. 
Chyda*.  ii.  «wr..  a. 

Chytria,  614.  b. 

Cbytrus,  73Q.  a. 

Ciadia,  934 , a* 

Clbalae.  iL  342.  a. 

CUiotus.  239.  a. 

Cibyra,  575,  a ; il  1 157.  a. 
Cibyratlca.  239.  a. 

Cicero,  House  of  (Rome)* 
LL  804,  b. 

Cichyrus,  933.  a. 

Cicoiano,  <T  a ; 53.  b. 
Cieones,  ill  mffTii. 
Cidaritae,  1097.  b. 

Cieriuin,  LL  1170*  a. 
Cigarrosa,  250.  a. 

C'gno,  ©t|,  a. 

CiTcbenfcii,  691,  b. 

Cilicia,  .'mT,  b. 

Cllini,  9337a. 

Cilia.  53.  a* 

Ctlly,  a. 


Cllonis,  Donuts  (Rome),  ii. 
822.  a. 

Cilurnum,  iL  1256.  b. 
Cimbricum,  Mam,  ii.  4 GO.  b. 
Cimotra,  ii.  8%,  b. 

Ctmiez,  UO.  a ; M3,  b ; LL 

Ciniino,  Monte,  623.  a. 
Ciminus,  Lacus,  s.Vj,  b ; 867. 

Ai 

Ciinmerirum,  422,  a. 

Cintoli , 625,  a. 

(■ininlit,  ii.  517.  b. 

Cinea.  025.  a. 
t inniliaTTr.  12*3.  b. 

Cingoli,  625,  a_i  ii.  628.  b. 

< linxulun,  iL  628,  b. 

Cinifo,  625.  b. 

Ciinuin,  371.  b. 

Cinua,  iL  J,  b. 

Cinnabi,  ^L,  il.  ‘71*0.  a. 
Cinimmomifer.i,  752,  a. 
Ciiintana,  ii.  tu 
Cinyps,  ii.  1081.  a. 

Ciittni,  62**  b -}  ii.  1113.  b. 
Cipiona,  4<i6,  a. 

Cf rears,  1*0*  b ; 972,  b ; iL 
iL  » ; iL  21=1*  a. 

Circassia,  591.  b ; iL  917.  b. 
Cireeo,  or  CirceUo,  Monte, 
626  a, 

Circldius,  691.  a. 

Circus  Agonalls  (Rome),  iL 
814.  a. 

Circus  Maximus  ( Rome),  ii. 

812,  b \ IL  81L  a. 

Cirella  Fecchia,  392.  b. 
Cirencester,  387,  b.  ; 442,  a ; 
673.  b. 

Cirenckcster,  793,  b. 

Ciro,  706,  a. 

CirphTOi.  605,  a. 

Cirrodes,  iL  1010,  a. 

Cirta,  69,  a. 

Clsamus,  705,  b. 

Cispius  ( Rome),  iL  822,  a. 
Cissa,  iL  74,  a. 

Cissus,  1L~384,  n. 

Cittema,  iL  1226.  b. 
Cistcma,  iL  1314.  a. 
Cuthene,  53,  a. 

Cut,  779.  a. 

CTtRaeron,  322,  a. 

Citium.  624,  a;  730.  a. 

CiU6  Suova,  iL  74.  a. 
CittadeUa,  Monte  della,  626, 
a. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  341,  a ; iL 
461.  b. 

Chtdadela,  374,  b. 

Ciridale,  385.  a ; 522,  b. 
Ciridoto,  iL  1254,  a. 

Cirita , 5:6,  b. 

Civ dd  d'Antmo , 141,  b. 
Cirita  di  Bagno,  3.VD,  b. 

Cirita  Ducate,  6,  1>. 

Civifii  Imnnia , il.  120.  b. 
Cirita  Retenga,  6 25,  a. 

Cirita  Vecekla , 195,  a ; 685. 
a ; 794,  b ; IL  896,  b;  iL 
1296.  a. 

Clvlus  Cadurcornm.  464.  a. 
CiviUs  Roman*.  iL  115,  b. 
Ciritate.  iL  1115,  b. 

CiriteUa,  55.  a : 625,  a ; IL 
1313,  a. 

Ciritella  di  Tronio,  391,  b. 
Clua,  452,  a. 

ClnmpetTa,  451,  a. 

Clanis,  857,  a. 

Clanius,  495.  a. 

Clare , 972.  b. 

CUstidium,  iL  40,  b;  IL 
188.  a. 

Clatrma,  iL  1287.  a* 

Claudia,  Aqua  (Rome),  IL 

850.  b. 

Claudia,  Porticus(Kome),  ii. 

523.  a. 

Claudionerium,  226,  a. 
Claudiopolls,  4,  a ; 660,  a ; 

406.  b.  

Claudius,  Arch  of  (Rome), 

IL  840,  a. 

Claudius  Centumalus 
( Rome),  ii.  818,  a. 
Clavcnna,  110767 
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Clave*  Pnntl,  424  a. 

Clniita,  Porta  I Rome),  IL 

756.  a ; iL  7-59.  a. 

Clausen,  iL  1041,  b. 

Clay  brook,  iL  1 2*6,  a. 
Cleltor.  193,  a. 

Cleitoria,  193.  a. 

Clemente,  il.  5 8i,  b. 
Clemente,  5X2.  a. 
Clementmo,  S..  loin,  b. 
Clepsydra,  Fountain  of 
(Athens).  286.  a. 

Clermont,  341.  a. 

Cleveshurg,  594.  b. 

Clew  Ray,  |L  l7».  a. 
Climberris.  389,  a. 

('Umax,  uoi.  b ; ii.  606,  a. 
Clirulx-rrum,  338.  b. 
Cluobra,  ii.  4H,  a. 

Cliteruia,  55,  a ; 167,  a. 
Chtunnn,  <71  >,  lL 
Clivus  Urbius  (Rome),  ii. 
821.  a. 

Cloaca  Maxima  (Rome),  iL 

CfodTana,  ii.  36.  b.;  II.  1298. 
b. 

Clodianus,  IL  52.  a. 

Clodil,  Forum,  »70,  b. ; iL 
1297.  b. 

C/ogher  11. ad.  ii.  65.  a. 
Cluacina,  .Shrine  of  (Rome), 
iL  783.  a. 

Cluana.  IL  628.  b. 

Ciunia,  197.  h. 

Clunium.  691.  b. 

Clupea,  iL  1338,  a. 

Clusium,  Iwike  of.  857,  b. 
Clusiut.  584,  b. 

Cl  us  on,  9777a. 

Cl u via.  U.  896.  b. 

Clyde.  636,  a. 

ClypeaT^L  b. 

Cnacalus,  505.  a. 

Cnausum.  193,  a. 

Cnemit,  Ii.  292,  b. 

Cnidns.  239,  b. 

Cnoput,  413  b. 

Cnossus.  7'I5.  b. 

Coal  IhtUTTL  1325,  a. 

Coara,  iL  1076,  a. 

CoUentz,  1 1 9,  a ; 655,  a. 
Cobus.  6-13,  a. 

Coca,  57T7a. 

Cocconagac,  ii.  48.  a. 
Coccyglum,  U,  1176.  a. 
C-ockin,  698,  a ; IL  47,  a. 
Cockermoutk,  630.  67 
Cocnsates,  173,  a. 

Cocsou,  7 1 5.  b. 

Codanus  Sinus,  li.  460,  ta. 
Code  sera,  iL  219,  b ; IL 
965,  a. 

Cod  eta  ( Rome),  ii.  841.  a. 
Code soso,  Castro  de, 1 -31.  a. 
Codos  de  l.adoco,  ii.  115,  a. 
Codrion,  756.  a. 

Coedatnusli,  IL  298,  b. 

Coele,  325.  a. 

Coele  (Athens).  302.  b. 
Coelertni,  933,  a. 

Coelesyna,  iL  1071,  a;  IL 
1076,  b. 

Coelesyria  Proper,  IL  1076, 

Coeletae,  IL  1190,  a. 
Coeiettca,  612,  a;  1LH90.  b. 
Coeliobriga,  934,  a. 

Coelos,  iL  HWTa. 

Coenyra,  ii.  1136,  a. 

Coeron , 60 9,  a. 

Coes/eld,  Hi,  a. 

Coesnou  or  Coucznou,  G97,a. 
Coeus,  LL342,  a 
Cognac,  05  >,  a. 

Cogni,  lL  12.  a, 

Coimbatore,  IL  47,  a ; IL 
675.  b. 

Coimbra,  iL  220,  a. 

Coire,  HO.  b. 

Corunlou , lL  1042.  a* 
Colapiani,  iL  542.  a. 

Colapis,  ii.  3.  b ; IL  Ml,  b. 
Colchester,  412,  a ; 6tV  a. 
Colcht,  ii.  477a  ; [L  65*.  b. 
Colchicus,  8..  h 10,  b. 

; Coleuda,  197,  b. 


Coletlanl,  IL  M2,  a. 

Coll,  643,  a. 

Colias,  Cape,  305,  b. 
Colinca,  729.  a. 

Colt  ’ Armrno,  592.  b. 

Coital  or  Cdlo/i,  481,  a. 
Collatia,  167.  a. 

Collatina,  1 1 *»7  ■ a. 

Collatina,  Porta  ( Rome),  IL 
25Lb. 

Cvlle  Faus/iniano,  56,  b. 
Cotie  Piccolo,  (L  U. 

Cotie  Sacco,  [i.  I';* b. 
Colllnn,  Porta  (Rome),  IL 

cJnffJr,  ,721b;  ii.3\a. 
Col  lops  Magnus,  li.  4.-4,  a. 
Colly  tits,  325,  a. 

Collytu*  (Athens),  302. a. 
oln.  646.  a. 

'idiuy,  ill  b. 

Colobi,  58.  a i 59.  b. 

Coioe,  59,  b ; 1021.  a. 
Cologne,  173,  b ; Gl>  a. 
Cotoni,  Cape,  49*.  a. 
C-olonides,  iL  345.  b. 
Co/onna,  La,  ii.  6',«i>.  b. 
Cotonne,  Capo  dellc.  ii.  107,b. 
Colon  us,  3 /6.  a. 

Colonus  (Athens).  303,  a. 
Colosseum  ( Rome),  LL  827. 

b ; iL  846,  b. 

Colubrarta,  373.  a. 

Columba.  374,  a. 
Columbaria,  H57,  b. 
Columbaria  (Home),  ii.  821, 
L. 


Columbarium.  1L911.  b. 
Columna  Bellica  ( Rome),  iL 

833.  a. 

Columna  Cochlis  (Rome), 
ii.  839,  a. 

Columna  Lac  tar  ia  (Rome), 

IL  833.  a. 

Colutnnam,  Ad,  LL  1295,  a. 
Comacchio,  459.  b. 
Comaceni,  691,  b. 

Comarl,  IL  943.  a. 

Comaria,  ii.  46,  b ; IL  47.  a. 
Cumbrt,  651,  a. 

Comedae,  li.  943,  a. 
Comedorum  Montes.  iL41,b. 
Comidava,  744.  b. 
Comillomagus,  IL  1287,  b. 
Comini,  55,  a. 

Comlnlum,  iL  896,  b. 
Comma,  1045,  tn 
Comltium  ( Rome),  iL  775.  b. 
Commagene,  877.  a ; LL  439, 
b. 

Commenacea,  973,  b. 
Commodianae,  Thermae 

( Rome),  li.  839. b;  iL847.b. 
Commores,  1 16,  a. 

Como,  653,  a. 

Como,  I -ago  di,  U.  128,  a. 
Comorin,  ii.  47,  a. 

Comorin,  Cape,  643,  b j 650, 
bj  il.  46,  b. 

Com  pet  U,  h.  1287,  a. 
Complcga,  .582,  a. 
Coropleutlca,  93  i , a. 
Compludo,  934,  a. 
Comps.itus,  iL  1 190.  a. 
i^ona,  973,  b. 

Luiuporni,  11.  917,  b. 

Cornea , 714.  a. 

Conca,  Fuirne  di,  IL  1245,  a. 
Cancan,  ii.  49,  b ; >i.  55fl,  b. 
Concana,  'liTTTb. 

('oncangii,  499,  b. 

Concanl,  502,  a. 

Comeejo  de  I’itonna,  LL  I ,b. 
Concord,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  IL  7>LL  bi 
788.  a ; iL  WT.bT 
Concordia,  653,  b;  ii.  1287,  b. 
Concordia,  IL  1275,  a ; IL 

1287,  b. 

Concubienses,  iL  1317,  b. 
Coitdabora,  582,  a. 

Cundat,  CondeTor  Cone,  654, 
a. 

Cmulate,  4 (3,  a. 
Coiulercum,  iL  1256,  b. 
Contlochatc*.  973.  b. 
Condom,  ii.  441 , b. 
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Condran,  665.  b. 

Cundrit  u,  654.  b. 

Condroz,  u.9.  n. 

Condroz  or  Condrost,  6'»5.  a. 
Condylon,  H.  1 1?<>.  au. 
Conembrica,  it.  wo.  ;u 
Conflans,  I Id,  h. 

Couflans,  L'llopital  de,  IL 
6LLa. 

Coiilliienta,  197.  b. 
Confluentes.  1 19.  a. 
Coulluontes,  Ad,  iL  1287.  a. 
Congtctrm,  65  > . b. 

Congosta,  250.  a. 

Congmso.  655,  b. 

Confacl.  M»77a. 

Conisci,  .V'2,  a. 

Conistorgis,  .'.83.  a. 
Connaught.  346,  a ; 11.  16.  a, 
('onojie,  61.  a ; 67.  a. 
Cnmabrum,  525,  a. 

Consent  la,  4'»: , a,  h ; LL  1291, 
b ; iL  I S.rrtT 
Conscrant,  656,  b. 
Consilinum  or  Cosilinum, 
ii.  210,  a. 

Constantine,  Arch  of 

( Home),  if.  a. 

Constantineh,  t<27,  ik 
Consiantini,  Basilica 

( Rome),  ii.  8f)8.  b. 
Constantiuianac,  Thermae 
(Rome),  iL  848,  a. 
Constantinople.  <v»9.  b. 
Constantinople,  Channel  qf, 
423.  a. 

Constant,  Lake  of,  420.  b. 
Consuanlae,  ii  1310,  b. 
Consuegra.  525,  a. 
Contacossyla,  iL  47,  a:  ii. 
2 >5,  a. 

Contessa,  8(i9.  a. 

Contopori.L,  201.  b. 
CoDtofolla,  ii.  219,  b. 
Contra-Taphis,  60^  a. 
Contrebia,  5*.',  a. 
Contrebna.  394.  b. 
Convenae,  17.3,  a. 

Conway,  jL  1214,  b. 

Conxa,  63 2.  a. 

Como,  L,  10*3,  a. 

Coolloo,  4x0,  b. 

Copais,  411,  b. 

Cophanta,  LL,  a. 

Cophen,  ii.  5 2.  a. 

Cophos,  iL  1217,  a- 
Coprates, 874,  t;  iL  1050,  b j 


ite  Nome,  40.  a. 
Cora,  LL  1W8,  b. 
Coracai*.  11  1 170,  b. 


Corace,  b ; 563,  a. 
Coracesium,  617,  b. 
Coradum  Prom.,  424,  b. 
Coradsche,  613.  a. 

Coralius,  4VL  b. 

Cotancali,  ii.  47,  «• 

Corax,  63,  b. 

Coraxi.  i)>3  a ; ii.  943,  b. 
Corbega , b. 

Corked.  6877b. 

Corbians.  8-2,  b : ii  1050.  b. 
Corbridge,  129.  a ; 692.  a. 
Corchuela,  ii.  *'6e,  a. 
CorcoUo,  ii.  690,  a. 

Corcvra  ffigra,  IL  37.  a. 
Corda,  515,  a. 

Cordoba  or  Cordova,  672,  a. 
Cordova,  368.  a. 

Corduba,  368,  a. 

Coressia,  M7.  a. 

Corfinium,  iL  13C43,  b. 
Corfu,  669,  b. 

Cars,  667,  a. 

Corifanio.  C94.  b. 
Corinrnses,  Liil.  b. 
Corineum,  387.  b. 

Corinlnm,  442.  a. 

Corinthia,  Porticus  (Rome) 
lL  834.  b. 

Coriondi,  iL  1^  a. 
Corisopiti,  218,  b. 

Cotium,  705,  b. 

Connachite,  7'  9,  a. 
CormciUes,  720.  )>. 
Cur1110ms.il.  1275  b. 
Cormotu,  i_L  > 27571*. 

4b  4 
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Cormor,  IL  1275,  a. 

Corndii,  Forum,  iL  1287.  a. 
Comet o,  iL  1IM.  b. 

Cornl  tides,  Dotnui  ( Rome) . 
IL  822.  a. 

CornfirXruin  Di varum,  Lu- 
eus  (Rome),  II.  8 1 1 , a. 
Como  Monte,  IL  1 J H i . a. 
Cornurate*,  iL  ML  *• 
C^rnujelte,  Logo  di,  iL  6%, 
b. 

Cormis,  iL  911.  b. 

ComtraU,  frtiO.  b. 
C'ormiainuin,  1 7 . b. 
Coromandel  Coast,  iL  245,  L 
Coronc,  53,  b ; IL  343,  b 
Coroneia,  332,  a ; l_L  1170.  a. 
CorontA.  )(>.  b. 

Corouua,  M.,  II.  4 >o,  a. 
Coropaasu*.  iL  222.  b. 
Corpillara,  II.  1 I9<>,  b. 
Corpilli,  II.  1190,  a. 
Corraguin,  7-v;,  a. 

Correte,  719.  a. 

Corseia,  iL  209.  b 
Corsep,  669.  a. 

Corseult.  720,  b. 

Corsica,  l>89.  b 

Cor  nit  Point,  iL  418,  b. 

Cor  so.  Capo,  691,  a, 
Corctorpitum,  4/J,  a. 

Conuta*  6.  b. 

Corte,  fio,  a. 

Corten,  6s6.  b. 

Cortes,  Ll.  872,  b. 

Cortona,  6'.»9.  a. 

Curtryk,  ®Wt  b. 

C’oriuiela,  606,  b. 

Corufla,  I b. 

Corulla,  Bay  of,  196  a- 
Corufla  del  Comte,  »>36,  b. 
Corns,  737.  a j iL-  1075.  b. 
Cory,  ii.  46,  b. 

Cory  Island,  933.  b. 
Coryceum,  ii.  y»7.  a. 
Corjrcus,  705.  b ; iL  1227.  a. 
Corydallus,  3/5,  b. 

C«*ry  p ban  t is.  53,  a. 
Corvphastum,  iL34l,b;iL 
6*2,  b. 

Corjrthria,  192.  b. 

Co*.  239,  b. 

Cot  or  Cm,  696.  b. 

43>*a,  ii.  1996,  a. 

Comm,  Sub,  iL  1296.  a. 
Couinut,  870,  b. 

Casnvaha,  973,  b. 

Cose  tie,  iL  21*9,  b ; ii.  1052,  a ; 

IL  1 193.  b. 

Cosenus,  iL  452,  b. 

Cotenza,  6.y>]  a ; LL  1295,  a 
Coseyr,  iL  9M.  a. 

Cost,  697.  b. 

Cosinthus,  IL  1190.  a. 
Cosmano,  Monte  di  S..  iL 
2,1). 

Cosne.  443.  a ; 654.  a. 
Cosslnitet,  k,  1 1<K),  a. 
Cossoanus.  973,  b. 

Coss«po.  671.  b. 

Costa  HaLenae,  11.  188.  b. 
Costa  Balenae.  llU,  a. 
Cuitambol  Choi.  12 4.  a. 

Coi  tan  tine  h,(X),  a. 

Costoboci,  ii.  916,  a;  IL 
917,  a. 

Coiare,  428,  b. 

Cotaceite,  509.  b. 

Cotan  tm,  or  Cote  at  in,  iL 
1318.  a. 

C6te  if  Or,  iL  257.  b. 
Cotoszlm,  l_L  696,  b. 

Cotrone,  709,  b. 

Cotsch  to/an-  Kuni,  641.  b. 
Cotta,  696,  b. 

Cottacobrlga,  iL  1285.  b. 
Cottiara.  ii.  47,  a. 

Cottiaris,  iL  1002.  b. 

Cottias,  Ad,  iL  Tv**,  a. 
Cotlopalam,  iL  424,  b. 
Coturga  or  Cortuga,  iL  987. 
a. 

Cotylla  or  Culllla,  6,b. 
Cotyora,  602,  a. 

Cotyura.  iL  1 196.  b. 

Courtand,  Vi,  b. 

Courtrai,  693,  a. 
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Couserans,  656.  b. 
Coutanees,  657.  a. 

Coyua,  844.TT  11.  220.  a. 
Cot to.  IfTH**,  »• 

Cramont,  [07,  b. 

( ranburn,  iL 1311,  A. 
Craneia,  120,  b. 

Cranli,  5H8,  a. 

Craonon,  it.  1170.  A. 

Crania,  iL  29971)7 
Crassum,  Prom.,  iL  911,  A. 
Crata»l«,  450.  a. 

Crathis,  i57b  ; 450.  b. 
Cram,  9 12,  b. 

C-austnHon,  ii.  569.  a. 
Crawftsrd.  042,  a ; 673,  b. 
Creil,  ii.  I1. w,  n. 

Cremaste,  ii.  1170.  a. 
Cretnidei.il.  1136,  a. 
Cremona,  701.  h. 

Cremonis  Jugum,  107,  b. 
Cr eii ides,  IL  599,  a. 
Creonium,  7-V»,  a. 
Creophagi,  .Vs  a. 
Creopolum,  201,  b. 

Crepsa,  7,  a. 

Cresceuthw,  ii.  690,  a. 
Creus,  C.,  iL  62,  a. 
Crimed^u.  1 109,  a. 
Crimessus,  iL  9&,  a. 
Crlmtsa,  451.  a. 

Crimisa,  Cape,  447,  b. 

Crib.  C.,  ii.  1231.  b. 
Criscia.  iL  1996.  b. 
Critophou,  22.5,  b. 


Crlssa.  tL  1^057 a. 

Crissei,  71L  a. 

Cristo,  Monte,  857.  b. 
Crithote,  9,  b. 

Crius,  13.~S. 

Crixia,  iL  188.  b. 

Croatia,  iL  36,  a ; IL  541.  A. 
Crocchio,  450Tb. 

Croce,  Capo  di  Sta,  IL  985, 
a. 

Croce,  Monte  Sta,  730,  a» 
Croce  Sta,  LL  4*0,  b. 
Crocodllopolis,  39,  b. 
Crocyleia,  iL  98,  a. 
Crocyleium,  67.  a ; IL  203,  a. 
Crodagh,  IL  130‘s  a. 
Croitette,  Cap  de  la,  IL 
1 336.  a. 

Cromarty.  Firth,  il.  203,  a;  iL 
206.  a ; iL  1258.  A. 

Cromer,  442,~5I 

Cromi,  or  Cromnus,  192,  b. 

Cromitls,  192.  b. 

Crommion,  Cape,  730,  a. 
Cromna,  iL  647,  b. 

Cropia.  326,  a. 

Croulus,  450,  b. 

Crux  de  la  Zarta,  St.,  iL 
1308,  a. 

Cryptos.  729,  a. 

Ctenus,  1LM5.  h. 

Ctlmene,  iL  1170,  b. 

Ctista,  973,  b 

Cuarius,  412,  b ; iL  101.  a. 
Cuba,  58,  •. 

Cnbu,  IL  I »4I.  b. 

Cucu/lo,  IJE  a. 

Cuciisus,  •Vf.i.  a. 

Cuenca,  525,  b ; 58j,  a ; 582, 

a. 

Cuellar,  G43,  b. 

Cuema,  20.  b. 

Cuesta,  Costello  de  la,  IL  500, 

b. 

Cuglieri,  1020,  b. 

CuU.-ra,  ffi7T«  4 iL  1042.  b. 
Culmore,  ii»  696.  b;  IL  I308,a. 
Cuma,  716,  a. 

Curae,  53.  a. 

Cuminarius,  Vicm,  525,  a. 
Cm utnoch,  672.  a. 

Cunarus,  Won*,  156.  a. 
Cuneus,  5L,  ii.  220,  a. 
Cuuicl,  374,  b. 

Cunlculariae,  Insulae,  IL 
911.  b. 

CuuicuUrium  Prom., 11.911. 

b. 

Cupra  Maritima,  ii.  628,  b. 
Cupra  Montana,  IE  628.  b. 
Cure,  613,  a. 

Cureces,  Ujb. 


Curgia,  583.  A. 

Curgo.  iL  MK4,  b. 

Curia,  110.  h. 

Curiae  Vcteres  (Rome),  iL 
804.  a. 

Curias.  730,  a. 

Curlga.^3,  a. 

Cur  ion,  729,  b. 

Curioiolltes,  218,  b. 

Curium,  63,  b ; 730,  a. 
Curmsul.  iL  46.  b. 

Cutnu,  773.  BT 
Cnme-on- Gore,  720.  a. 
Curtlus,  Lacus  (Rome),  ii. 
78.1.  a. 

Curubis,  iL  1338,  a. 

Curt  Li,  6727a;  ii,  37.  a. 
Cutatisium,  634,  a. 

Cut  eh,  1H4,  aTiL  52.  a ; iL 
2-V»,  a : lL  5' 9.  a. 

Cufeh,  Gulf  <f*  502,  b ; IL 
46.  b. 

Cutilia.  iL  1305.  a. 

Cutiban  Lake,  721,  a. 
Cutina.  625.  a : to  1281,  b. 
Cyamusorus,  lL  985,  b. 
Cyane,  IL  985,  b. 

Cyaneae,  Insulae,  424,  a. 
Cyathus,  18,  b ; 64.  a. 
Cybbtra.  507.  b ; 569.  a. 
Cyeloborus,  323,  a. 

Cyelopls,  Allium  or  Antrum 
( Rome),  iL  818,  b. 

Cydara.  iL  1091,  b. 
Cydathenaeum  (Athens), 
3(2.  b ; 325.  a. 

Cydnus,  618.  b. 

Cydonia,  70S  b. 

Cjrisa,  9N3,  b. 

CvlindrTiTT.  il,  47,  b. 
Cynaetha.  193.  a. 

Cynia.  61.  a. 

CynopoTTi,  £0,  a. 

Cynopolite  Nome,  40,  A. 
Cjmos,  Setna,  1 58.  a. 
Cynosarges  ( Athens).  303,  b. 
Cynose^phalae,  IL  1170.  a. 
Cynurio,  193,  a. 

Cjrnus,  iL  VO 2 b. 

Cypaera,  iL  1 170.  b. 

Cupar  list,  729,  a. 

Cy- pari** us.  iL  342.  b. 
Cyprius,  Vicus  (Home),  IL 
824.  a. 

Cyprus,  Keys  of,  730,  a. 
Cypsela,  192,  b ; 380,  b s IL 
H90.  at  ii  I2«ns  a 
Cyretiae,  iL  iTToTa. 
Cyrrhestice,  IL  1075.  b. 
Cyrrhus,  624,  a : 737, 

IL  U2iBT 

Cyrus,  iiii,  a ; 320.  a ; 8 
a ; 57L  b. 

Cvta.  643.  a. 

Cytaea,  429.  a. 

Cytaeum,  763,  b. 

Cytbcrrus,  332.  b. 

Cytherus,  1046.  a. 

Cytnl,  IL  542,  a. 

Cytorus,  tl.  547,  a,  b. 
Cyxirus,  239,  b. 

Cxrttina,  11.  1210,  a. 

Cttbru,  614.  1). 

Czur,  iL  710.  a. 


D abut  an,  1106,  a. 
liachlrntbades.  ii.  47.  a. 
Dactonium,  934,  b. 

Dades,  730,  a. 

D arise h la,  U,  1208,  b. 
Daeilala,  517.  TL 
DaesitiatAe,  lL  54i.  b. 
Daetirhae,  iL47.  b. 
Dagasiris,  9h;4.  h. 

Daghele,  iL  12«)8,  b. 
Daghestan,  89.  b. 

Pakistan.  1 1 147.  a. 

Pahr-el-  Maghatr,  iL  283,  b. 
Daisan,  ii.  93  . b. 

Llakask,  227,  a;  364,  b ; 

366,  b. 

Dakhinabhada,  LL  47.  A. 
Dakkeh,  781,  b ; 147575,  a. 
Datamon  Tchy,  606,  a. 
745,  b. 

DdH»,  ii.  13,  b. 


Dalkey,  IL  192.  b. 
Dallimtum,  74K,  a. 
Dalmatia,  lL  36,  a 
Dalmmium.  74s.  a. 
Damanhur,  1 059,  a. 
Damama,  81  <7,  b. 

Damassk,  Montes,  ii.  10.  a ; 
lL  46.  b. 

Dawieghan,  iL  1084.  b. 
Parngham,  1033,  b. 
Dhtuughan,  689,  a. 

Da  mi  at,  or  Damietta , ii. 
1 086.  b. 

Damour,  iL  606.  b. 

Dan,  trilie  of.  til  529,  b. 
DanalM,  IL  1076.  57^ 
Danala,  931,  a. 

Danastris,  or  Danastui,  iL 
1248.  Aj 

Danae.  IL  1093  b. 
I)andagula,js£s  b ; iL  47,  i, 
Danube,  750.  b. 

Danzig,  (■  u(f  nf,  iL  460,  b. 
Daphne, "TOso;  li.  I '66.  a. 
Daphni<iis,Balneum(  Home'. 
iL  828,  fl, 

Daphnuaia,  iL  1 195  a. 

Par- Charamatah,  <4i5.  I». 
Para-bin,  or  Perra-bus, 

752,  b. 

Daracheni,  181,  b. 

Daradrae.  IL  41.  b. 

Uaram , 770.  a. 

Darantasia.  M0,  b ; 384,  a. 
Darspaa,  365.  a. 

Dardanelles, 754.  a ; 1038,  b. 
Dardanelles,  Peninsula  tf 

the.  608,  a. 

DardanCtL  b. 

Dardania.  IL  b. 
Dardars,  iu  41.  b. 

Dardas,  788,  a. 

DarfonrrWi.  h. 
Dargamanls,  364.  h. 
Dargarneues,  lL  552.  a. 
Panel,  Pass  of,  187.  a. 
Darltis,  2lu,  b. 

Darkish  Tagh,  ii.  440,  a. 

DarntL  ii.  1 6,  «. 

Dartsch.  iL~533,a. 
Daacylelum,  452,  a« 

Daseke,  1112,  b. 

Darnis.  73:1.  b. 

Dor-el-  Hhamara,  IL  1312.  A. 
Darvca,  5 *'i,  a. 

Parr  ha,  754.  b. 

Daskour,  9,  a. 

Past  alio,  1.24,  b. 

Datis  173,  a. 

Dalt-de . ‘il.  b. 

Datum,  IL  1136.  A $ IL  1190. 

a. 

Paras,  IL  1081.  b.  ‘ 
Dauctones,  iL  'S-' ■ b.. 
Parmtry,  IL  65,  a. 

Pavia,  778,  b VTL  944.  a. 
Pavia,  Hirer  qf,  1 1 1 . b. 
Daulia,  H30.  a. 

Paulis,  ik  543,  a;  1L605.  As 
Panto,  748.  b. 

Parr  on.  777,  a. 

Par  or  Paeqs,  170.  a. 

Pom,  3^9,  b ; 4[fi,  b. 

Pate,  7 .Vi,  a. 

Pc  has,  T54,  a. 

Dea  Carna  (Rome),  iL  817, 

a. 

Dea  Vocontiorum,  340.  b. 
Dear  a,  nr  Dere,  ii,  |ll<,  a. 
Deb,  368.  b. 

Debae,  t~.95.  a. 

D<  lx>ma.  Kio.  a. 

Debot  or  Debou,  ii.  550.  a. 
Urbrende,  lL  666,  a. 
Debrexin,  781,  a. 

Dcburtah,  74^  a. 

Deccan,  ii.  a ; iL  48.  a. 
Deceleia,  3.Vi,  a. 

Decianae,  Thermae  ( Rome), 
il,  848.  a. 

Decimum.  Ad,  LL  1288,  At 
iL  1302,  a. 

Dtcise,  757,  b. 

Decumnna,  Porta  (Rome), 

IL  759.  a. 

Peer,  786.  b. 

Dcdebey,  iL  309,  b. 
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JVdrriani,  iL  318,  a;  iL 

483,  a. 

. a?  779,  b:  IL  971.  a. 
Dee  (Aberdeen** ire >,  111,  a. 
Dec  (in  Cheshire).  771.  b. 
Dee  (ID  Hallo  tray. , 772.  a 
Deir.  i M. b ; IL  n:ty a. 

Deir  Diwan,  IL  333.  a. 
Dckhuni.  193,  a. 

Delft  land,  301,  a. 
lMu,  iL  12Q9.  a. 

I)eli  Chat'.  1 lKlT 
Deli  Hassam.  7 .Vi,  b. 

Del  ik  I ash,  iL  4*o,  *. 

Dell i/i,  |L  860,  a. 

Delphi,  hfLTtj l.a. 
Delphinium.  jL  406.  a. 

Delta,  IL  4 180.  a. 

Dr  man.  iL  113  V a. 
Demuwmd.  W>,  a { IL  440,  a 
Ikmbea,  <>44,  b. 

Dembre,  iL  ii87.b. 

Pcmeter  Chloe.  Temple  ol 
(Athens),  301, a. 
Penvtrias,  iL  332.  bj.^  iL 
1170.  b. 

DemirKapi,  1042,  a ;U.  14,  a; 
iL  237.  a;  iL  lU36.a  i ii. 
lqfTTa. 

Drmir  Kapu  '-1  > 1 , a. 
Demirusar,  iL  4'>3.  b. 

, Demmeergee-derasy,  103.  b. 
Dcmunia,  1105.  a. 

Demotica.  7 7 i.  a ; IL 642. b. 

' Drnair,  I VI,  a ; 34.*,  a. 
Denbighifire,  iLHn.a. 
Dernier  ah,  iL  1 127.  >>■ 
Dendra,  737,  a ; iL  353,  b. 
^Dendrobosa,  963.  b. 

1 tenia.  773,  a. 

Dmnli,  a. 

Denmark.  1094.  a. 
DenieleUei  iL  1 1 ,|<|.  a. 
Pentheletica,  iL  1 190,b. 
Dentheliates.  Ager,  ii.313,  b. 
Denim,  791.  a. 
peobrkga,  347.  a. 

Deoghir,  iL  £Z ,i;  iL  4&fr  ; 

iL  1W4,  b. 

Derm,  60,  a, 

DerbmdT IL  306,  a. 

Derbend  Bonmou , 132.  b. 
Derbent , 89,  b. 

Derden,  1T7~4 1 . b. 

Derea,  194,  *• 

Derm.  318,  b. 

Dr  rend  ah,  7 46  b. 

Deri*,  iL  2Z Z7b. 

Derkus,  iLGOl.a. 

Dema,  Z32L  b $ 754.  b. 

Dense  C«j*,  jLTTiL.  b. 

Drme  Jatlafi,  IL  493,  b. 

1 ierrhlma.  iL  1070.  a. 
Dertona,  iL  188,  a.  b;  IL 
1287.  b. 

Dertum,  167,  a- 
Drrvenak  » .20 1 , b. 

Derwent,  771,  a. 

Derxene,  iL  1333,  b. 

Despota  Dach,  IL  713,8. 
Date,  933,  a. 

Desudaba,  iL  243,  b. 

Dera,  427,  a. 

Deva,  771,  b. 
lievanagari,  IL  49.  b. 
Develton,  iL 

Dim  et  le  but*  de  Dive. 

736.  b. 

Devot.  75V  b;  830.  a. 
DrrrikiTJL  426.  a. 
Deuriopus,  iL  312,  a. 

Deutx.  779,  b ; TCl  1 23.  b. 
Here  let-  Aealch , iL  1101,  b. 
Dhadhi,  123,  b. 

Dhafar.  iL  904.  b. 

Dhajni.  322.  a ; 376,  a. 

' Dhamala,  iL  1 233.  b. 
llhamasi,  iL  3<3.  b. 

Dhana,  IL  N34,b. 

I)  ha  tin  ho.  331.  b. 

Dhavlia,  756,  a ; iL  M3,  a. 
Dhrfleropali,  937.  b. 
Dhemintko,  740.  b. 

Dhrufina.  jl.  390. b. 

Dhilet,  7 60,  b. 

Dhilitii . 7^h,  a. 
Dhionysiadhcs,  777.  a. 


Dhittamo,  121.  a. 

Dkokhia*  /.Hr U96,  b. 

Dh-iu.  1 .Vi,  b. 

Dhomoko,  iL  1 137,  a. 
Dhragonura,  804.  b. 
Dhrngonares,  804,  b. 
Dhrakvneria,  4/..1L  268.  b. 
Dhrama,  787.  b. 

Dhramia.  I Hi  I.  a. 
Dhramisius,  iL  335,  b. 

1) hr. pane,  771,  a;  <89, a, 
Dhrrpano,  C'..  13.  a*. 

Dhj/sta,  797,  a. 

Dbi,  422.  a. 

I )iA(Tu732-7.  b. 

Diades.  234,  b. 

Diala , I o 2 i , b. 

Diana,  Temple  ol  (Rome), 
II.  810,  a;  li.  826.  b:  li.  834, 
L 

Dianae,  Sac  e Hum  (Rome), 

iL  817.  a. 

Dianam,  Ad,  iL  36.  b. 
Dianiurn,  *37.  b. 

IJiano,  ii.  210,  a ; iL  1120.  a. 
Diatkil/i,  733,  a. 

D lap  rah,  1 1 03,  a. 

Dibbeh,  IL  429,  bl 
Dlcaea,  403.  b - ii.  1190.  a. 
Dictynna,  703.  b. 

I) idirr,  S.  lio.  b. 

Didjlahi - Kudak,  iL  1209.  a. 
Didichle,  IL  120H,  b. 

Dlduri,  iL  9 1 7,  b. 

Didpma,  774,  a. 

Didyme,  31.  b. 

Die,  34^,  F;  488,  b ; 737.  a : 
iL?T37a  ; iL  1316.  h. 
Djebcl  Afroun,  iL  1237,  b. 
iJjebet  Feeh.  37,  b. 

Djebel  Feel,  97K,  a. 

Djebel  G uerioum,  IL  1 240.  b. 
Djebel  Zabareh,  iL  IQIC,  a. 
Djckryne,  iL  90V  a. 
Djerrahi,  1031,  a. 

Djesiret  cl  Sag.  w|2.  a. 

IJ testen,  iL  657,  b. 

Dieuze,  737.  b. 

UJeztrel  Tyran,  iL  63,  b. 
Dlgeri,  iL  1 190.  a. 

Diglad,  iL  I '70S,  b. 

Diglito,  iL  1208,  b. 

Digne,  349,  a ; 409,  b;  H£.,  a. 
DU.  iiTTHiPra. 

DJihounTHI  3u6.  b. 

DJon,  773,  a. 

Dikalika . iU  1231.  a. 


Djovata,  379,  a. 

Diour,  229,  b. 

Dlpaean^,  b. 

Dipo,  iL  22n.  a. 

Dipoeoa,  193  a. 

Dipt  lain  (A  then*},  262,  b. 
Dim.  413,  b. 

Diribitorlum  (Rome),  IL 

837.  a. 

DtriUo,  I8,a:  iL  963.  b. 
Dlrinl.  197  h.  

Dirphy*.  87i.  b. 

Discus,  Proto*  and  Deute- 
ros,  424.  b. 

Diti*  Patri*,  Aede*  (Rome), 

iL  816.  b. 

Dili*  Patri*  et  Proserpinac, 

Ara  ( Rome),  iL  83V a. 
Diti*,  Sacellum  ( Home),  iL 
7>,9.  b. 

Ditto  mo,  614,  a ; iL  371.  b : 
iL  983.  a. 

PlttanTT&8i.  b. 

Dir  ItudTHf l.a. 

Dieertigi.  n.  9''2,  b. 

Died,  773,  a. 

Divitia,  iil  112V  b. 

Dir/e,  770.  b. 

DIum.'M.b;  872.  b. 
PivonaT^M.a ; &I7,  a. 
Divriki,  LL  1336.  b. 

Din*  Fldiu*.  Sacrarium  of 
(Itomei.  li  ^30■a■ 
Djuilemttl . IL  '’59  a. 

Divtu  Claudius.  Temple  e£ 
(Home),  ii.  617.  b. 
Ditraniyah,  »>3.  a. 

Diyaleh,  iL  0Kb. 

Dtyar  Rekr,  12.'.  b. 

I)tx,  iL  1050.  UT 
Dixful,  fiftlTb  ; 874j a. 
Dnieper,  420,  b. 

Dniester,  8^  a ; IL  1248, 
1U 

Doanas,  825,  b ; iL  4G,  b, 
Doha,  436.  a. 

Dobrmcxe.  380,  a. 

Dobuni,  571,  a. 

Docidava,  744,  b. 

Do.iona,  ^33,  a. 

Doeai'lu.u.  331.  b. 


Dikeh-Ktii.  b. 

Dlkelnck,  iL~Wl.a. 

Dil.  787,  b. 

Pilot,  ill  1 1 23,  a. 

IHmastus,  IL  3«3,  h. 
Dimitzana,  iL  I Km,  b. 
Dimoiico,  1018,4. 

Dinan,  ^93,  b. 

Dinarctum,  032.  b ; 730,  a. 
Dindymene,  Hons.  463,  b. 
Dine,  202,  b. 

Dingle  Bay,  767.  b. 

Dima.  349. a;  409,  b. 

Dio  tTOuro,  732.  b. 

Dio  Hud,  <m,  b. 

Diobesti,  393.  b:  il.  1190.  a. 
Diochare*,  Gate of  (A  then*), 
263.  b. 

Dioclea,  748.  a. 

Diocletlanae,  Thermae 
(Rome),  IL  847.  b. 
Diqfarti,  iL  222.  a. 

Dfoliba,  iL  428, a. 

Diomeia  ( Athens),  302.  b : 
323. a. 

Diomeian  Gate  (Athens), 

263,  b. 

Dion,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Dionysiac  Theatre  (Athens), 

*284,  b. 

Dionjsopolis,  IL  IL  b. 
Dionysus,  Theatre  cl 
(Athens),  285,  b. 

Dlope,  193.  a. 

Diopollf,  462,  b. 

Dioscuri,  Temple  of  the 
(Athens),  299, b. 
Dioscurias,  Ii2,  a ; 643.  a. 
Diospolis,  396.  ti. 

Dio&polis  Mngtia,  iL  1 137.  b 


Doghnan,  ~mi.  b. 

Dob  an,  iL  237.  a. 

Dolaliella.  Aren  of  ( Rome), 

ii  817,  b. 

Dolatea.il.  1317.  b. 

Dole,  /i,  a. 

Dolicbe,  iL  1170.  a. 
Dolomene,  60ii,  b. 

Dolour i,  L 1 190,  a. 

Dolopes,  65.  a. 

Dolopla,  iL  1170.  b. 

Doltic.  iL  %7,  a. 

Domaeli,  IL  1113,  a. 
llombai,  342.  a. 

Domcrus,  807.  b. 

Domitlae,  Ilorti  (Rome), 
iL  842,  b. 

Domitian,  Statue  of  ( Rome) 
IL  793.  a. 

Domoun  Dagh,  ii.  460.  a. 
Domus  T rausitorla  ( Home), 
IL  ana.fr. 

Dun,  u.  1088.  b. 

Don  Cuss  neks,  436,  a. 

Dun  Kusnks , ii.  91 7,  b. 
Donaueschingen,  IL  144,  a. 
Doncaster,  731,  ax 
Doncot,  934.  b ; li.  1329.  b. 
Donetz.  ii.  i 199.  b. 

Donetx.  IL  1 Wj.  b. 

Dongola,  G0,a. 

Domino,  or  Donnino  Bor  go, 
V.  900.  a. 

Doont-ei- Kuzma,  877.  a. 
Doodentrcrd,  791.  a. 

Poorer.  184.  b. 

DoomidTux  1240.  a. 
Poorer,  iL  1214,  a. 
l)or,  iL  330.  b. 

Dora,  47vTi;  IL  W7,  a. 
Dura,  7 1.  b ; iLW6.  b. 
Dora  Baltea,  \W,  b ; 791,  b. 
Dora  Biparta,  107,  b ; 

m*-  

Dorncinm,  716,  a. 
Dorchester,  412,  a. 
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Dorchester  (in  Dorset- 

shire). 792,  a. 

Dorr  better  ( in  Oxford- 

shire), 792,  a. 

Durdogn «•,  791,  b. 

Dorestade,  382.  b. 

Dorgen,  IL  1 132,  b. 

D--rii«s.  IL  47776. 

Doris.  5 1 975. 

PorUcfTSTO.  b. 

DoriscnsTlL  1190.  a. 
Dorium,  iL  343,  b. 

Duma.  IL  1288,  a. 

Dornoch  kirth,  ii.  203,  a 
Dorsetshire,  3'7,  b. 

Dos, iron,  ii.  46.  b. 

Dos  di  Ticnt,  1278.  h. 

I tut  a a,  787,  a. 

Douarnez.  iL  1310  a. 
Duration,  iL  33 1 , b. 

Doubt,  7'»0.  b. 

Dover,  442.  a ; 700.  b. 

Dorer,  Straits  tj,  314,  a ; 

916.  b;  iL  460,  b. 

Dtmro,  477,  b. 

Doirlatabad,  iL  1081.  b. 
Down,  7M.  b:  jJTTul.  b. 
Dean.  24.  b. 

Dr.ibescus,  807,  b. 

Drac,  ii  IVKi.  a. 

Drago,  119V  b ; iL  98V  b. 
Draguncello,  898,  a. 

Itrai  u,  307,  a. 

Drang  >e.  21  n.  b. 

Drapsai  a,  363,  a. 

Dratii.  C.  669,  b. 

Dr  an,  7e8,  a. 

Draudai-um.  iL7M.a. 
Dr.ivus,  iLMI.  b. 

Drecanmi,  694,  b. 

Drepai  e,  669,  b. 

Drepanon.  729.  h. 
Drrprtiiuni,  13,  a. 

Drepsa,  36.S.  u. 

Dr,  us,  79V  b. 

Drilae,  iL  i7h,  b. 
Drillophyllituc,  IL  48,  a. 

Dr  in,  789,a. 

Dr  in  at  struga,  the,  IL  36,  b. 
Dnna,  789.  a. 

Drtnus,  li.  7 1 1 , b. 

Dr  tv  testa.  7W9.  b. 

Driiis.  ii.  400.  b. 

DrOme.  7a;>.  b ; iL  1318,  b. 
Drone,  7x7,  b. 

Droslra.  ii.  1190.  b. 
Drubetis,  7417b. 

Druentlrt,  1 07. 

Drugerl,  iL  1190.  a. 
Drumburgh,  922  b ; ii. 
1236.  b. 

Drtisus,  Arch  of  (Rome), 

IL  Mo,  b. 

Drtbactae,  iL  1019,  a. 
Dryltae,  li.  299TSV 
Dijanaaa,  il7774,  b. 
Drymus,  329.  b. 
Dichu'tchch,  iL  434.  a. 
Dnhirdscheh,  60.  a. 
Dsheni-tht  t r,  27497,  a, 

Dsh  I La. 

Dtjat.il- Burgas,  393,  a. 
l)*fcdie.  IL  9 :«0,  a. 
pyjih  l Fit.  812.  b. 

It  jibra  Palanca,  614,  b. 
Dsjitr- Erkene,  LL  042,  U 
l)uar,  ii,  1 328,  b. 

Dubii.ji.  1301,  h. 

Dublin,  797,  a ; IL  16,  a ; IL 
236.  b. 

Due  a to.  Cape,  IL  168,  h. 
linden  Su,  320.  b i 592.  b j 
lLL  a. 

Due  Torr I.  Collt  di,  11.271. a. 
Duero.  792,  a 
Dngia,  iL  1237.  b. 

DuJ-k  7 Vic  5.  3Q\  b. 
l)u ilia,  Culumiia  ( Rome),  IL 
7^3,  b. 

Iiumo,  IL  7L  * * iL  678,  a i 
iL  1275.  b. 

Dukl/tta,  7 84.  a. 
liulcigno,  iL  473.  a. 
Dulgehan,  IL  1073,  a. 
Dulopnlls,  7<3.  b. 
Dumbarton,  393,  a. 

| Dumbrck  Uuii,  iL  1002,  a. 
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Dumfries,  750,  a : 1L  1254.  a. 
Pumfries-sFire,  LL  950  a. 
Duinna,  49,.  a ; IL  420,  a. 
Darn  no.  Tin,  b. 

PUna,  n.  710.  a. 

Puna,  ii  917.  a. 

Punany  Point,  iL  66.  a. 
Pungsby  Head,  ii- 1312,  b. 
PunkcTim,  iL  101,  6. 
Punmov,  48*,  b. 

Punnet  Head,  is  487,  a. 
Punnen,  iL  420.  a. 

Huntley  Bay,  TIM,  a ; 922,  a. 
J)  unstable.  7'  '3,  h. 

Dunum,  11.  101,  b;  8i, 16,  a. 

] luodccimum.  Ad,  11.  I2*a.a. 
Pur,  IL  b. 

Pur,  or  Dura , 791.  R. 
Durance,  107.  b ; 570,  b ; 

771,  1)  ; 7*9,  t> ; i).7J89.  b. 
Puraxto,  7%,  b. 

Durdus,  M il.  299,  a. 
Puren,  On,  a. 

Duria,  107.  b. 

Pnrii.  1771288.  a. 

Diirlui.  477.  b. 

Dumoravia,  44*i,  a. 
Purobrivis,  W,  b. 

1 )urocortorum.  380,  b. 
Purolipoiis,  48*,  b. 

Duronia,  ii.  806.  is 
Durotriges,  3*7.  b. 
Durovemum,  142.  a. 
Pusteldorf,  lL  1 125.  b. 

Jury  Dhaker,  742.  b. 

Pyar  Bckir,  229,  b. 
liycaltio,  24H,  b. 

Dvimt.  14,  b. 

Pyrin,  7 »l,  b. 

Pyrta,  213.  a. 

Pytcelados,  579-  b. 
Pytpnntium.  ml,  a. 

Pystus,  872,  b. 


F.'Syrout,  LL  226,  b. 

Past  Hiding  of  Yorkshire , LL 

,v>().  b. 

Eastbourne.  I3A,*. 

Pastern  Counties,  902,  b. 
Pause,  822,  a. 

Kba,  87U.  a. 

Ebqjik.  Ail, «. 

Ebchester,  831, a;  iL  1311. b. 
Kbellluiim,  IL  22k  *• 

Eblana.  iL  1 6.  a. 

PboU,  799.  a ; U-210.  a. 
Kbora,  ii,  '-'  -'0,  a. 

Pbora  de  Alcobaza,  799.  a. 
£bot,  8,  a. 

Ebro,  ii.  K>,  a. 

Kbrodunuro.  107.  b. 
Ebrudunuro,  il.  904.  a. 
Kbnri.  il.  210.  a. 

Kburodotto,  1 10.  a. 

Ebu«u*.  373.  a. 

Kcbatana,  lL  301.  b. 
Ecclesia,  ii.  102,  b. 

Kccllnna.  94.  a. 

Kedlppa.  i».  iiQ6.  a. 

Kchaea,  421,  b. 

Eche.taineia,  iL  605,  a* 
KebeHdae,  303.  b. 

KrhetU.  iL  9*7.  a. 

Echinus  10.  b;  iL  1170.  a. 
Echtemach,  ii.  11*  1.  b. 

Kdja,  249,  a ; iL  604,  b. 
Ernomus,  79.  b. 

Pesemil,  iL  232,  a. 

Pd-  Do  ad,  *07.  b. 

Eden,  ii.  174.  a. 

Ester,  2i  a, 

Kdnta,  3L  a ; C9I,  a ; iL 
23*:.,  b ; iL  1298.  b. 

Kdeta,  hut,  a- 

Edfoo,  1 V.1.  b. 

Pdhra,  hot,  is 
Fdjmal , 390.  is 
Edinburgh,  W2,  a ; 750.  a. 
Edouk,  iL  1190,  a. 

Kdrri,  380.  b. 

Pd  remit,  25,  a, 

/■diene,  10/3.  b. 

Edrum,  940,  a. 

K>l«<  hmiudsin.  509.  b. 
Estonia , So* , a. 

E'oitia,  IL  Du,  Is 
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Fgelasta,  582.  a. 

Rgcrdir,  IL  491,  a. 

Kgeria,  Valley  of  (Rome), 
li.  8/0,  a. 

Eg  Mina,  32,  b. 

Egrna.  Gulf  of  , II.  920,  a. 
Rgnatia,  167.  a ; IL  1294,  a. 
Egri-Lfmen,  IL  619,  b. 
F.gripo,  599.  a ; 871.  a. 
Egurrl.  219.  b. 

Ehdcn,  il.  174,  a. 

KhetUim,  iL  1 294,  a. 
Etdumannla.  64S.  b~. 

Pferdir,  il.  9-M,  a. 

F.in-e I- Hue.  iL  270.  a. 
Pinieh,  *20.  b. 


Eton.  8 -7.  bn 
Eira,  IL  3-15,  b. 

Kira,  Mountain!  of.  II.  341. b. 
Klre»idae,  327.  a. 

Eisack,  1 1 (TV;  iL  3L  a. 
Ei*adicae,  572,  a. 
F.katerinoslav,  1L91G.  b. 

F. kerne,  il.  1 2 1 1 , b. 

Hkron.  lL  529.  b. 

Pl-Ahsn,  181,  b. 

PI- At,  KlfTb. 

F.l-Alcnter,  380.  a. 

PI- Ali ah,  20,  a. 

Et-Araish,  826,  a ; iL  501,  b, 
Pl-Arish,  lL  709.  b. 

Pl-'Asi.  IL  495.  a. 

El-Asyr,  821,  b. 

EI-'AuJehTtL  VS 


Pl-Axarfyeh,  3..v.  ... 
El-Bacharieh.  iL  45*.  b. 
FA-BerrocaJ , iL  116,  a. 

El  - Birth,  3V>.  a. 

El-  Bud*che,  iL  570,  a. 

FA- 1' hairy,  IL  277,  b. 
Fl-Chaufun,  IL  2.83,  a. 

PI- Command  ante,  IL  219.  b. 
Pl-Dakkel,  iL  458.  b. 
Pl-DJedur,  iL  1 01 . a. 
Pl-Farnfreh,  is  45H,  b. 
EJ-Ferrol,  430.  a. 

ELFyoom,  225,  a. 

El-Harib,  7 89,  a. 

Rt-Gbor,  342,  b j IL  521.  b. 
FA- G uettar,  IS  1134,  a. 
El-Hadramaut,  181 , b. 
El-Hammah,  is  1233.  a. 

PI- 1 {animat- el  - Khabs,  170, 

a. 

FA-  H aura,  iL  284.  a* 
ELHyrba,  ii.  120*,  a. 
El-Hettue.  ii-  a. 
FA-Heuf,  ZIL  * ; iL  277,  b. 
El- IhUil,  ii.  404,  a. 
Pt-Hodna,  317,  b. 

ELHossn.  971.  b. 

El-Jib,  1001,  b. 

FA- Kan,  or  Pl-Katish,  37,  a. 
Et-Katieh,  or  Et-Kas,  558,  a. 
FA- Pat  if,  ’.i*.*!*,  a. 

FA- Khadarah,  iL  486.  a. 

FA-  Khait,  iL  425,  b. 
Ei-Khargeh,  ii.  459.  a. 
FA-Khubeibeh,  824,  is 
PA-Khuis,  ti.  17.  b. 

FA  Khalit,  1033,  a. 

El-Kods,  11.  27.  b. 

Pt-KuJah, ' f, <_• , s. 
Kt-Kureyetem,  lL  1Q4.  a. 
Pl-I.ahum,  ii.  677.  b. 
ELl.itaw,  it.  *>■»;.  b. 

El- St  nr  abba,  il  275.  b. 

Ft-  Matnamia,  il  1131.  a. 
El-Medinah,  378,  a ; li-  131, 

El-  Stcjdel,  IL  354,  b. 

FI-  S/cHtrnleh.  ii.  160.  a. 
FJSlevJeh,  378,  a 
Kl-Mesaourat,  il.  330.  b. 

Ft-  Sfcthhad,  978.  b. 

El-  Metarib,  2.32.  Ll 
EL  MUM,  IL  >.6>.  a. 

FA-Satroun,  K.Vj,  b. 
ELPadron,  934,  b;  IL  117. 

b. 

FA-Blf,  37,  «• 

El-Bocadillo,  527,  b. 
El-Stirah,  ii.  457,  b. 
El-'kiiiult ! nA.  Us  »• 
ELTaybeh.  h3_l  a. 

El-Trim,  ii.  iiiL  b. 

El  Acinmiiuk,  U.  277.  b. 


FA-Zerka,  iL  U 
Elaea.  705,  b ;730,  a:  833.  a. 
Rlaeatit.  19.  b. 

Elaeum,  IL341,  b. 

Elaeui,  (JL  a ; 202,  b ; 330. 

b ; is  1 1 90,  a. 

Elafonisi,  iL  483,  b. 
Elagabalui,  Garden!  and 
Circus  of  (Rome),  IL  827, 
b. 

FA  a phones  in,  iL  377,  a. 
Elaphus.  ii.  310,  a. 

F.iasona.  iL  5s3.  a. 

Flat  tuna,  iL  47 1 . 1>. 
Elassonitiko . iL  463,  a. 
E/aie,  322,  a* 

Eiatea.  II.  1 170,  a- 
El.itrela,  or  Klaieia,  833,  a. 
Elaver,  341,  a. 

Elba,  ii.  39,  b. 

FI  has  tan,  498,  b ; II,  36.  b. 
Elbe , 93,  a. 

Etbourz,  iL  962  a. 

Elburz,  571.  b ; LL  554, 
a. 

Klcethium,  IL  98^  a. 

Flche,  iL  32,  a. 

Klectra,  Il  342.  a. 

Klectris,  IL  901 . b. 

F.lefthcro- hikori,  iL  474.  b. 
Elcni,  481.  b. 
Klepiiantophagl,  58,  a. 
Elepba!,  57.  b. 

Elepiiat  Herbarlus  (Rome), 
IL  832.  b. 

Elr re.  ii.  1076  b. 

FActkema,  alft.a. 

Elelhi,  Is  II 9<>. a. 

Kleuiin,  LL  1138  a. 
Eleutinlum  ( Athens).  301,  a. 
Eleu>l»,  ii.  1161,  a. 


Kleutta.  331.  a. 

Eiemterto,  5^844.  a \ 1073.  b ; 

IL  1294.  a. 

Eleutherae,  329.  a. 
Eleutherion,  201.  a. 
Elcuthema,  705.  b. 
Kleutheropulls,  354,  a. 
Eleutherus.il.  606,  at  is 986, 


Elia,  Capo  di  .9..  11.  911.  b. 
Elias,  ML. 609. b:  871. bt  4L 
1160-b. 

E liber  re,  338.  b. 

Kltineia,  iL  23«i.  b. 

Klitniolis.  ii  550,  a. 

Eli*,  ULLa. 

FAisari,  82l,b. 

Ell,  H-3 1.  a. 

FAhtdha,  ii.  1032,  a. 

FAland,  188.  a. 

Kllebrl,  is  16,  a. 
Elliuikokastro,  134,  b. 
Kllupmm,  67,  a. 

Elmah  Pagn,  24,  b. 

Fine,  ii.  3L  b. 

Elone.  ii  1 1 7Q.  a. 

Elpidio  a Marc,  S.,  636,  a ; 
IL  628.  b. 

Elsatz-Zabcm,  li»  1082,  a. 
Firm,  llid.  Is 
Klulll,  is  299.  a. 

Eluro.  li.  115.  b. 

Klusates,  fTITa. 

Ftirend,  ii.  495,  a ; LL534,  a. 
FAwcnd,  St„  il,  4,  b. 
FAytnbo,  is  479,  b. 

Elymbu,  ML.  331,  a. 

Klyinia,  192.  b. 

Hlyrus,  705.  b. 

Kmathiis  is  1 171,  a. 

Emba,  II.  II.  b. 

Emboharvla,  Tus,  b. 

Embus,  ii.  661 . a. 

Embicz,  iL  1113.  b. 
Einbolim;i,  213,  a. 

Embro,  il.  42.  a. 

Fmbrun,  I* «7,  b ; 798.  b. 
Fmineh  Burnt I,  is  463,  a. 

E ininluin.  ii.  2~Ji.  a. 

EmisM,  IL  1076.  a. 

Kuunaui,  3.S5,  a j iL  632,  b. 
Kntodus,  is  46.  a. 

Kmpulurn,  iITi2‘'0.  b. 
Kmporlae,  Gulf  of,  ii.  52, a. 
Emporium  < Rmne).  ii  812.  q. 


EuiS,  122,  b ; III,  b. 


F.tHffahrer,  138,  a. 
F.n-Sasirak,  IL  4U7,  a- 
Kna,  il  987, a. 

Euabasi,  iL  299,  a. 

Enba,  490,  b. 

Knchelariae,  756,  a. 

Kudor,  is  530,  b. 

Erne,  826,  b. 

Engarek,  I33.b. 

Kn^edi,  124,  h. 

Eng  cm,  I37.il 
Englith  Channel.  iL  460,  b. 
Enzyum,  ii.  986.  b. 
Enncacrunus  (Athens),  292, 


Kn n esk horla,  1 1,  42.  b. 
Ennsdorf,  is  636.  a. 

Enos.  50,  a. 

I~.ii dais,  ii.  911 , b. 

Eu«em,  Ail  ii.  1301.  a. 
F.nsmeh,  1 1 1 , b. 

Enshcmesh,  IS  329,  b. 
Enlella , iL  187.  b;  n.986,  b. 
F.nty.  is  123 u.  b. 

Enyora,  IL  270, a. 

EnriUea.  il.' 236,  b:  U,568.b. 
Knritaii,  |84.  a. 

Rpacria,  330.  b. 

Epakto,  u-  4<r>,  b. 
Epanomeria , IL  1160,  b ; 
iL  1161. a. 

BpanterU.  il.  187.  b. 
Kpaphroditiani,  Horti 
( Rome),  U.  826.  a. 

Epe,  53,  6. 

Epetium,  748.  a. 

Epjach,  A,a. 

Ephraim,  Tribe  of,  IL  530.  a, 
Ephesus,  239.  a. 

Ephlalilum,  524.  a. 

Ephron.  M.,  is  3. '9.  b, 
Ephthalitae,  1097.  b. 

Kphvra,  67,  a ■ 1 93.  a : 821,  a. 
Epidaurus.  748.  a. 

Kpidaurua  Limera,  U.  1 12,  b. 
Epideire#  392.  a. 

Epidian  Promontory,  750,  a- 
KjiidH.  Z&La. 

Epidium,  From.  593,  a. 
Hpidotium,  ii.  3,b. 

Epila,  58 1,  b. 

Kpiodorus,  642.  b. 
Epiphaneia,  560.  b ; iL 
1076.  a. 

Epipolao  (Syracuse),  is 

lt>6»»,a. 

Episcopiano,  607.  b. 
Episkopi,  HUM,  b. 
Episkopiano,  is  356.  b. 
Kpitaliutn,  821,  a. 

EpoiMum,  ii.  194.  h. 
E|iouil’US,  >lt.,  49.  b. 

K pored 'a,  fTTUnTTb. 
Epternarh , iL  494,  b. 

Ktfua,  496,  a. 

Equation  a,  ii.  220.  a. 
Equestrian  Gate  (Athens), 
263.  b. 

Euuus  Tuticus,  1073.  b ; iL 
1294,  a. 

Er-  Bom , is  691 , a. 

Eiagua,  ur  Krrhasiga,  is 

1075.  b. 

Erana,  1 16,  a ; is  346,  a. 
Kraimalsuas,  is  534,  a. 
Krannoboas.  973.  b ; iL46,a. 
t-  rasinus,  l3.fTTwi.a;  323, b. 
Eraskh,  Is^a. 

Et  bad,  1*9,  b. 

Krbessut,  79,  b. 

Ercolanu,  TTT7.2,  b. 

Ercte.  ii.  94S,  is 
F.rd-Mukhna,  ii.  412.  b. 
Erdek,  226,  b. 

Erdini.  il.  16,  a. 
Erechthcium  ( Athens), 
275.  a. 

Erekli,  loan,  a ; IL.  IH)),  b. 
ErrkU,  or  Eregli,  849.  a. 
Fremopoli,  jo l*. a. 
Erenncsis.  *73.  b. 

Ere tto,  846.  a. 

Eressus,  IL  165.  a. 

Kretria,  li.  1 1 70.  a. 

Ere  turn,  li.  1 303.  a. 

Erica,  ii  32.  .i 
Ergav  ica,  582,  a. 
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Frgrtlum,  li.  087.  a. 

F.rgina,  74, b* 

Erjcitium,  167. a. 

Figoniti,  H~469.  a. 
Krtcinium,  iL  1170.  a. 
KrictiMi,  Mj  b. 

Erikho,  n,  493,  a, 

Krimon,  451.  a. 

Krincum,  17,  a. 

Erfneua,  it.  9*0,  a. 

Kriui , li.  165.  a. 

Fritto , 9,  a. 

F.riaton,  iL.  1127,  b. 

Erbium,  iL  1 170,  a. 

Frkene,  646.  b. 

ErkU,  353.  a. 

Ermmf,  105*.  b. 

Ermitade  Mur  Urn  ,•  ScRora 
4t  Trrmrt,  iL  1131.  h. 

E media,  iL  231 , b. 

Erur,  Loch,  3-16,  a. 

Ernest,  219, 51 
Krochu*.  iL  ti'.H,  b. 
Krpeditani,  Ll.  16.  a. 

Erquict , ii.  697.  a. 
Errebantium,  Prom.,  IL 
911,  iL. 

Eraad.  iL  916.  b. 

Erve,  229.  a. 

Eric  end.  iL  495.  a. 

F.  rye  in  urn.  iL  912,  a. 
Krymanthua,  164.  b;  iL 

Erymini,  iL  943,  b. 

Bryl  hint.  iL  347,  b. 

F-rythrae.  iL  303,  a ; 703.  b. 
F.rylliraeura  Mare.  174,  b. 
Erxeroom,  7,  a. 
Erxgrb/rgeriL  1133,  a. 

Er*i,  6;i2.  a. 

Erxingan,  613,  b. 

Erxrutn.  1 4.  b. 

Et-Srrr,  iL  In  2.  b. 

Et-Sham.  749,  a. 
Et-ShiriaMTiL  Ml.b. 

Etaro,  45Q,  b. 

Esraut,  u.  926.  b. 
Etcauf-ptmi,  iL  6-S7,  b. 

Etch.  854.  b. 

K icIifttiotU.  063.  h. 

Etcoutti,  or  tieourse,  iL 
931.  a. 

Eidom,  iL  1018.  a. 
Ktdrarluu,  iu  530.  b. 

Eidud,  335,  a. 

Efh.Sham,  iL  1069.  b. 
Eth-Sherah,  lL  3h3.  a. 
Erhmoon,  103H,  R 
Elmo,  56j  a ; it.  1301,  b. 
Elkrr,  iL  469,  h. 

Eski • F.regli , iL  577.  a. 
Fiki-Hiitar,  iL  122,  a ; iL 
642.  h;  il.  712.b:~nri037,b. 
Efki-Kaleti,  Lu  377,  a. 
Etki-Kara  Ilmar,  40Q,  a; 
iL  I0&3.  b. 

Etki-Krim.  iL  1109.  b. 
Ftki-Sumsun,  1 22.  b. 
Etki-Skrkr,  >6,  b. 
Etki-Stambul,  102,  b. 
Eskikissar,  iL  1 22,  a : 1L642. 

•* ; iL  ILL  b HE  1(07,  E 
E*k' apt  hi.  IL  930.  a, 

Kiky  Adalia , 919,  a ; iL 

993.  a. 

Etnt.  46,  a. 

144  a. 

Eiparttl,  C_J  123,  a. 

Et/iejo,  3357*  » LL  101.  a ; ii. 
376,  b. 

Eipichel,  C.,  IL  233,  a. 
Eiquies,  lL  499.  b. 

Ktquillna,  Porta  (Rome), 

iL  733.  b. 

P.aquilinc  ( Roma),  iL  822.  a. 
Ksquilinus.Cainput  (Rome), 
iu  623,  a. 

F.squilinui,  Lucus  (Rome). 

il.  826.  b. 

EtquiUade,  r.  iL  1037.  a. 
Eues,  H.  1231.  a. 

Enrnidr,  u,  1333.  a. 

E»tltia,  iL  423,  b. 

Btte.  254.  a ; iL  1275,  a ; iL 
1 287.  b. 

Eiterau  dt  I’al  dt  Urrtt,  S .. 
250.  a. 


Fttcnan,  5- II.  1308.  a. 
F.sthen,  56,  b. 

Fithonia,  1»;73.  b ; 1091.  b. 
Evtiae,  421.  b. 

Fill  fan,  li,  1036,  a. 

Filola,  249.  IL 
Ft  top,  lL  220.  a ; iL  501,  a. 
Filrtlla,  Sierra  dr  la,  1 037,  a. 
Fitrrmadura,  325,  a. 
Filming  la  Cham  tie,  or 
Ftlrun  Caui hie,  794,  b. 
Ft-  Tafuibeh , iL  484,  b. 

Ft-  Tell,  396.  b. 

Etang  dt  V Eftouma,  912,  b. 
K tea,  705,  b. 

Ktlnl,  li.  9*7.  a. 

F.toviiia,  *07.  a. 

Elthen , iL  13.13,  a, 
F.tymander,  183,  b. 

Eua,  193.  a, 

Eva,  726.  a. 

EvanTTEWI.b. 

Kvamler,  Altar  of  (Rome), 
iL  610.  a, 

Kvandriana,  iL  220,  a. 
Evnrchus,  iL  3 47,  a. 
Euhurlatca,  jj_.  1 87  a. 
Euckiia,Tem|-leof  (Athena), 
296.  a ; Ql>  b. 

PuorntidU,  364,  b. 

Eudioru,  iL  1 17  ',  a. 

Ereuua,  60  9 b. 

Kvergetae,  210.  b. 

Eufcmia,  St  a,  LL  117,  b ; LL 
1131. a, 

Fujrmia,  Got  Jo  di  Sta, 
11170,  b. 

Eufcmia,  Gu{f  of  St.,  IL397, 
h;  ti.  1130.  b. 

Euganei,  Colli,  873,  b. 
Eugeia,  193.  a. 

F.uhydrium,  lu  1170,  a. 
Enlaeu*,  306.  b ; IL  1209.  a; 

IL  1030,  b. 

Euonymua,  M,  b. 

Evora,  797,  a ; li.  220.  a. 
Eupagium,  621.  a. 

Ktipalium,  iL  x03,  a. 
Kupatorium,  LL  1 1 1 1 , b. 
Euphrantaa,  lL  6QQ,  a. 
Eiiphrateiiaia,  032.  a. 
Enploea,  495,  b. 

F.upyrldae,  32*'.,  a. 

Fur  an  Sheher,iL  407.  a. 
Eoreokaitro,  331,  b. 

Ear  eua,  799.  BTlL  303,  a. 
Etrreux,  Fieri,  iL  303,  a. 
Euriatua.  ii.  561,  b. 

Kuroea,  833,  a. 

Euronae,  rorticua  (Rome), 
ii.  839.  b. 

Europe,  877.  b. 

Eurnput,  EFi,  a ; 737,  a;  iL 
1075.  b. 

Euiymodon,  IL  338  a. 
Kuryinenae.833.»;  LL  117Q.b, 
Euryaacea,  Monument  of 
(Rome),  li.  627.  b. 

Eury  sares,  Porta  ( Rome), 
IL  760.  a. 

Kurytanea,  65.  a. 

Euryteiae,  ITT*. 

Kutaea,  1 92,  t>. 

F.utre,  IffTTa. 

Eutreaia,  193,  a. 

Kutmii,  199?  a. 

Ftrenny,  416,  b. 

F.xarkfto,  1 , b. 

Feeler,  LL"wJ,  b ; iL  1331.  a. 
Ft  mouth,  il.  63.  a. 
Kxobugitae,  £Cl 917,  a. 
Fromrit,  C.,  11.  l it.  1 , a. 
Fygur,  iL  2<9,  b. 

Fztuhchen,  il.  1223,  b. 
FtataUza,  iL  1135,  b. 
Fxenga,  LL.  903.  a. 

Fxero,  232.  a. 

Ealon-Grbor,  392.  b. 

Exta,  249.  b. 


Fabiua,  or  Fabianua,  Fornix 
(Rome),  iL  7»8.  b. 
Fabrateria,  iL  13«'2.  b. 
Falirtciua,  Pons  ( Rome),  iL 

619.  b. 

Fachs,  ii.  593,  a. 


Faeiatcazar,  LL  685.  b. 
Forma,  694,  a ; lL  1267, 
Faga,  l l -TTT;  ii.  300^  b. 
Faga,  M.,  iL  463,  a. 

Fair  Head,  731,  b ; 1L718,  b. 
FaUtit,  26,  b. 

Falconara,  239,  b ; LL  986.  a. 
Falacrinum,  iL  1305,  a. 
Faleria,  ii.  626,  fL 
Faleria,  Portua,  870,  a. 
Falerll,  iL  1266,  a. 

Falete,  Porto  890.  b. 

Falter  1,  Sta  Maria  di,  890,  b ; 

iL  12h8,  a. 

Foilerona,  690,  b. 

Falter  one,  »i.  h. 

Falmouth,  iL  1321,  b. 

Kama  Julia,  3*3,  a. 
Famagmta,  730.  a. 

Famieh,  1 52,  a. 

F am  man,  893  b. 
Fammenne,  Paul  de, 

511.  b. 

Fanari,  19.  b ; 304,  a : 

99.  a. 

Fa  nary.  Cape,  ii.  1111,  a;  ii. 
llll.b. 

Fano.  i50.  a ; 893.  a : iL 

1301.  a. 

Kan  urn  Furtunae,  IL  1301.  a; 
IL  1317.  b. 

Fanum  Fugitivo.  iL  1300,  b. 
Faouet,  le,  693,  b. 

Far/a,  889,  a. 

Farfarua,  889.  a. 

Farina,  C.,  139.  a. 

Farina,  Porto,  lL  1328,  b. 
Farmaco.  iL  589,  a. 

Fa  may,  911.  a. 

Famdon,  ll.  657.  b. 

Famete,  IL  295,  b;  ii . 1042,  b. 
iL  1297.  b. 


Famete,  Itola,  LL  1261,  a j iL 
1297,  a. 

PanXamk,  iL  l^L  *». 

Faro,  Capo  di,  ii.  371,  b? 
Farras,  60, 57 
Far  tan,  IL  1017,  b. 

Fatana,  hoh,  b. 

Farentia,  LL  1267,  a. 

Faverta,  iu  73,  b. 
Fqvignana,  32.  a. 

Faunut,  Temple  of  ( Rome; 
tl,  H4Q.  b. 

Favunii,  Portua,  691,  b. 
Fayen,  IL  162,  b. 

Paxukta,  .'>8,  «. 

FebrU,  Altar  of  (Rome), 
IL  626.  b. 

Fecutta.  iL  585,  b. 

Feint,  901 T b. 

Feira,  iu  220.  b, 

F.  iran,  IVady,  ii.  588, a. 
Fehbedjik,  iL  600.  a. 

Felice , S..  626.  a. 

Ftlicita,  Sta,  iL  1306,  b. 
Feiicudi , 01,  b. 

Fe l i net,  900,  b. 

Felipe,  1033.  b. 

Felix,  Cape , 57^  b ; 812,  b ; 
976,  a. 

FeUerdagh,  146.  a. 

Fe/on/ca,  896,  b. 

Frltre,  kimTET 
Feltria,  iL  1275.  b. 

Fclujah , 362,  a. 

Feneatella.  Porta  (Rome), 
IL  737.  a. 

Fenny  Stratford,  IL  246.  a, 
Ferath  Mai  tan,  904.  b. 
Feredtjik,  795,  a. 

Ferentma,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  757.  b. 

Fercnimo,  695^ a ; iL  1302,  a. 
Kerentium.  10 <3,  b. 
Ferentlnum,  iL  i.>Q2,  a. 
Ferento,  894,  b. 

Ferenturo,  167.  a. 

Feretriua,  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter (Home),  IL  769,  a. 
Feiitor,  li.  187.  b. 
Fermanagh,  646.  a. 

Fermo,  901.  b ; lL  CM.  b. 
Fermo,  Porto  di,  iu  C26,  b. 


IL  KHiL  *• 

Fermatel,  ii.  46 1.  a. 
Fermo*  1 lie,  ii.  401,  b. 


Feronla,  11.912,  a. 
Ferrah iL62u.  a. 
Ferrara,  '.8>7 . a. 
Ferreanah.  iu  1134.  a. 
Ferreira,  ii.  WSi,  b. 
Femiret,  1 69.  a. 

Ferro,  906.  b. 

Ferro,  Capo  di,  ii.  9IL  l 
Ferro,  Cap,  IL  1037,  a. 
Ferro.  Cutle,  IL  TW.a. 


Ferrol,  Hay  of,  19  , 

Fcrrol  and  CuruRa,  Hay  of, 

430,  a. 

Ferrol,  O.  of.  933.  b, 
Fertala.  li.  .30 1,  u. 

Fertahti,  627,  b. 

Frrte,  912.  a. 

Fettah,  3 1 > . b. 

Feuri , 9 1 li.  b. 

Fex,  ii.  296,  b. 

Fexxan,  732,  a ; 974.  b ; iu 
437,  a. 

Fiand,  902.  b. 

Ftatcone,  Monte,  8QI,  a. 
Fibreno,  697,  b. 

Ficaria,  C9T7b  j LL  OIL  b. 
Fichtil-.  Erx -,  and  Iheten- 
gebirge,  1 b. 

Firus  Kuminalis  (Rome), 
ii.  802.  b. 

Fldentia.  ii,  1267.  a. 
Fidenttoia,  iu  1 '287,  a. 
Fidhari,  600,  b. 

Filth  art,  or  Fidharo,  866,  b. 
Fidii,  Vicui  (Rome),  u. 
811.  b. 

Fiesole,  889.  b» 

FigUnai,  Ad,  iu  186,b. 
Figuerat , IL  52,  a. 
Fil-burun,  421,  li. 

Fitadelfo.  S.,  1 13,  a. 

File,  IL  1209.  b. 

Filena.  iu  1 »I9,  b. 

Filey  Hay,  9?v7a. 

Fiii.  3^  b. 

Fit  lea,  or  Filine,  LL  599.  a. 
Filunna,  li)|6.  b ; iL  231,  a x 
LL»6,b;  LL  322,  a. 
FUydr~\‘<‘l,b, 

Fineka,  Cape,  iL  193.  a. 
l-inet,  ii.  ]1£,  b. 

Fine*.  Ad,  LL  1288.  a ; LL 
121*6,  a. 

Finik  i.  IL  603.  a. 

F mitt  ere,  loop  a. 

Pinislerre,  C.  934.  b. 

Final,  LL  915,  b. 

Fint,  323,  a. 

Flora,  857.  a : iL  1296.  a. 
Fiorenxuola,  90I.T7LL  1287. 


Fir-Boltw.  320.  b. 
Firittina,  II.  1232,  b. 
Firmauum,  Ca»tclltim, 

1307.  a. 

Finnanum,  Coatrum, 

626.  b. 

nnuin.  ii.  626.  b. 


LL 


Firth  of  Forth . 0 9.  b. 
Fuccllu*.  Mona,  136.  a. 
Fischa meat,  W,  a. 

Fit  nut,  901.  a. 

Fittre,  (ill.  a. 

Fiume  della  Maddatena , 

4^  a. 

Fiume  delle  Canne,  490,  a. 
Fiume  di  Jaei,  21.  a. 

Fiume  di  Soto,  239, 1*, 
Fiume  di  Petcara,  23 4.  a. 
Fiume  Freddo,  12.  a j 21.  a. 
Fiume  Salto,  iL!*63,  b. 
Fmmrmcd,  450.  b ; 7(63.  a; 
1103.  a. 

Fiumicmo,  ii.  657.  a. 
i-'l.irtiuia  Atca  (Home),  iL 
6CM,  b. 

Plagogna,  LL  1275,  lu 
Flamboruugk,  922,  a;  1L667, 

a. 

Flamlnia,  Porta  (Home), 

iL  756.  b. 

Flamliiia  I’rata,  or  Campua 
Flanilniua  (Rome),  LL 

812.  b. 

Flaminil,  Forum,  IL  1300.  b, 
LL  134‘l.a. 

l-'Umiuiua,  Circus  (Rome), 


1356 

li.  832.  a:  IL  833.  b;  iL 

H44Ta? 


INDEX. 


Flamonta.  iL  127%.  b. 

Fla  via  Solva,  90^  b. 
Flavlae,  Aquae,  168.  b 
934.  a. 

FlirTar,  Templum  Geutii 
(Hume),  iL  M3I,  b. 
Flariano,  S.,  564,  b. 
FUvionavla,  250.  b. 
Flariura,  Amphitheatrum, 
(Home),  iL  840.  b. 
Flenfum,  912.  a. 

Fleta,  or  Ftega,  331,  a. 
Flc«um  Castellutn,  903,  b. 
Flintthirt *,  11.491,  a. 

Florae,  Circus  (Home),  IL 
*31,  a : iL  844,  b. 

Flora,  Temple  ” of  (Home), 
iL  829.  b. 

Florence,  903,  b. 

Florentia.  iL  1287,  a. 

Florlua,  933,  b. 

Flumendosa,  if.  911.  m. 
Flumentaiia,  Porta  (Home), 
u.  761.  a. 

hmmeniorgiu , ii.  912.  a. 
Fluior,  li.  629,  a. 

I'l uriti,  ii.  53pa. 

F-ggia  Sow,  IL  603,  b. 
Folia.  Cape,  1 101,  a. 
Foisehani,  ii.  1 196.  b. 
Foligno,  919.  a ; iL  1300.  b ; 
iL  1301.  a. 

Fondi,  919,  a ; iL  1290.  a. 
Foniatiho,  ii.  594.  a. 
Fontainebleau,  1 99.  a. 
Fontana  G rnnde,  379,  a. 
Fontaneira,  93lTb ; IL 
1210,  a. 

FonieBeUa.  376. a : 774.  b. 
Fontiiialis.  Porta  (Hume), 
ILWjlb. 

Forca  Carruso,  ii.  42,  a. 
Forca  Ctrvsa,  I50,~Tk 
Forca  di  Caruso,  ii.  2 82,  b. 
For  cast  i,  Sla  Maria  in, 

007,  b. 

For  chin,  674,  a. 

Furdesilhu,  iL  1121.  a. 
Ford<mgianu* , 911,  li, 
Fordungianus,  IL  911 
11.912.  a;  IL  1190,  a. 

Fon  nxa,  *99.  a. 

Forex,  or  Far  cite  91 1. 
Forfarshire,  iL  1276,  a. 
Forifiamma,  S.  Cio.  in,  lb. 
130).  a. 

Furl i,  910.  a i iL  1287, 
Forhmpop j/i,  910,  b ; ii. 
1287.  a. 

Formcntera,  373,  a. 
Formlae,  li.  1 290.  a. 

Formic  he  di  (Jr one  to, 

a»7.  b. 

Formio.  iL  1273.  a. 

Foruuro,  910,  a. 

Forubr.  iiUol,  iL  1317,  b. 
Forujulietues,  iL  1317.  b. 
For*  Fortuna,  Temple  of 
( Rome),  ii. 811,  a, b. 
Fortin,  lL  1214,  b. 

For  tore,  19,6.  b ; 916,  b. 
Fortuna,  Altar  or  (Home), 
it,  K3».  b. 

Fortuna  Mamtnoia  ( Home), 
IL  *21,  b. 

Fortuna  Prlmlgenia.  Temple 
of  t Home),  Lb  *3o.  b. 
Fortuna  Public.!,  Temple  ol 
( It  ■•me),  iL  *30.  b. 

Fortuna  Hetpicirnt,  Sac  el 
Him  uf  1 Horne  1,  ii . *04,  a. 


Fortuna  Rei|ilcinn.  Temple 
of  (Home),  iL  *-6.  b. 
Fortuna  Scia  (Hume),  IL 
826.  b. 

Foriunn, Temple  of  ( Koine), 

lL8li!r«. 

Fortuna  Temples  of  (Home), 
iL  83b,  b. 

Fortuna  Vtrills,  Temple  ul 
( Home).  IL  814.  a. 
Fortuuac,  Ara  (Home),  iL 
83s.  a. 

t'ui  l 1 hi  u-  Do  lilac,  Vicus 
( Home),  iL  8LL  U. 


Fortunne  RquectrU,  Aedes, 
(K  me).  i)  *34,  lb 
Fortune,  Temple  of  ( Rome), 
1L7G0.  b. 

Forty  Saints,  iL  482,  b. 
Forum  (Home),  iL  773.  b. 
Forum  August!  (Rome), 

iL  799,  a. 

Forum  Boarium  (Home), 
ii.  812,  b. 

Forum  Cigurrorum,  250.  a. 
Forum  during  the  Republic 
(Home),  iL  783.  b. 

Forum  Hsquilinum  ( Rome), 
li  827,  a. 

Forum  Flamlnil,  li.  1317.  b. 
Forum  Fuivil,  iL  18s.  a. 
Forum  Gallorum.  iL  32.  a ; 
li.  1287,  a. 

Forum  Julil,  108,  b ; 822,  b ; 

ii.  1275  1l  — 

Forum  Julium  (Rome),  IL 
797.  a. 

Forum  Llvfl,  IL  1287.  a. 
Forum  Norum,  1973,  b;  IL 
1293  b. 

Forum  Olirorium  (Home), 
iL  H3ib. 

Forum  l'iscarium  (Home), 

iL  833.  a. 

Forum  Piscatorium  (Home), 
iL  786  b. 

Forum  Pistoriura  (Rome), 
IL  812.  b. 

Forum  Popllll,  U-  706.  b ; 
iL  1294.  b. 

Forum  Pop)  I III,  iL  2)0,  a. 
Foruin  Populil,  iL  1287.  a. 
Forum  Segustavarum,  911. 

a. 

Forum  Trajani,  iL  1196.  a. 
Forum  Transiturium 

(Home).  lL  799.  I>. 

Foruin  Vibii.  II.  188,  a. 
Forum  under  the  Empire 
( Home),  ii.  789.  a. 

Foruin  under  the  King» 
( Home).  iL  778.  1>. 

Forum  VulcauT7497.  a. 
Fosenhnrk,  912.  a. 

Fos-les-  Martigues,  913.  a. 
Fossa,  iLJiiL  *>• 

Fossa,  IL  12*3,  a. 

Fossae,  719.  a. 

Fosto  dell'  Ineastro,  195,  b ; 
56.1.  b. 

Fosso  OeUe  Fratocchie,  158, 

b. 

Futio  di  Vale  a or  Varca , 
7QI.  a. 

Fottambrone,  911,  a ; H. 

1301.  a;  ii.  15177 b. 

Foug,  901,  b. 

Foul  Bay.  57,  b;  li.  42.  b. 
Pot,  1 2,  ib 
Fraga,  ii.  32.  a. 

Franc  oh,  iL  1041,  b. 

Frango  I.imionu,  685.  a. 
Prangovrysi,  2H2,  6^ 

Frank  Mountain , 1061,  1». 
Fcanqui  Cup  de  la,  iL  170. 
b. 

Frascati.  iL  1211,  b. 
Frasmlari,  ItT  9s5,  b. 
Fratucrlium.  474.  b. 
Frati.liim,  1 073,  b. 

Krax'iius,  ib  219.  b. 

Fredda,  Fiume.  70 6.  b. 

I reg  •ll.inuin,  iL  13«2.  b. 
Kregeiwe,  87",  b. 

Frijug.  9ns.  bj  ||.  1045,  a. 
Fren-Kcvi,  fiT 481,  b. 

Prenta,  I Mi.  b. 

Ft  ieslaud,  917,  a. 

Frigidus,  Fluvius,  iL 
1275. a. 

Frikiah,  MS,  b. 

Frmi.-it.-s~TT.  1£Z.  ■ 

Frio n l,  198,  Lb 


Fteiio,  IL  677.  a. 

Fur  mo,  Issgo,  917.  b. 
Fuengirola,  iL  1043,  a. 
Fuenilnna,  iL  1 1*.  a. 

Puente  jL  la  Oogfuna,  IL  322. 
a. 

Fucnte  de  Saburra,  LL  974.  a. 
Fuente  Ventura,  iL  678.  b. 
Fuertrventura,  906,  b. 
Fugittvi,  Fan  urn.  it.  1301 
Fuka,  157,  a ; ii.  416, 
FuKulae.  iL  *96, Ik 
Fulglnium,  iL  1300,  b;  iL 
»3")i,  a;  iLilCTi. 

Fulvta,  Basilica  (Home),  IL 
787.  a. 

Fundi,  iL  1290.  a. 

Funduklu,  123,  b. 
MufktrchenTTL  1022.  a. 
F'urconium,  350,  b ; li.  1283, 

b.  

Furculae,  574,  b, 


Fur inae  Lucus  (Rome),  iL 

ML  a. 

Furto.  //.,  iL  1301.  a. 

Farm',  759.  b. 

Furrah,  iL  620.  a. 

Fyne,  Lock,  iL  Ifll.  b. 


Gabae.  iL  678.  b. 

Gabala,  ii.  1075. a. b i IL  1076. 
h. 


Fr nttar,  11  450,  b. 

Friuli  or  Frioui,  522.  b. 
Friuli,  l indole  di,  909.  a. 
Feontignan,  Ft, mg  de,  iL 
1035.  a. 

Ftosinone,  917.  a;  iL  1302. 
Frusino.  IL  1302.  a. 


Gabali,  173,  a. 

Gablano,  8 22,  b. 

Gabicne,  iL  1050.  b. 

Gabii,  4,  i. 

Gabriel,  Si.,  830.  b. 

Gabs,  iL  1 1 ‘83,  a. 

Gad,  tribe  of,  ii.  ML  a. 
Gadara,  ii.  ML  b ; 1676,  b. 
Gadeni,  750.  a. 

Gad  ora,  LL  1076.  b. 

Garta,  471.  b. 

Gaeta,  Molo  di,  904,  b t iL 
1290.  n. 

Gaganae,  744,  b. 

Gaguera,  Frame,  iL  986,  a. 
Gagtiano,  92«>.  b. 

Gahnari,  973,  a. 
GuidJiaronui,  331 . a i iL  658. 
b. 

Gulactophagi,  4,  a. 
G.ilactophagi  Scvthae,  iL 
943.  b. 

Gatarlopotae,  4,  a. 

GaUdrae,  k3Q,  a. 

Galanda.  932,  b. 

Galandos.  iu  l91,  a. 

Giilaria.  iL  987.  a. 

Galatnki.  68.5.  a. 

Gatatas,  Palcocastron  of,  iL 
1133.  a. 

Galatirus,  Pont  us,  5Q8.  a, 
Gahuidhi,  lL  466.  b. 
Gaiozze,  477,  a. 

Gall <Una et  A iiiciana,  Horrca 
(Home),  iL  812,  a. 
Galeata,  Ii.  1317,  U. 

Gahjon,  1010.  a. 

Galep,u«.  iL  1135.  b. 

Goleva,  616,  bTlL  1297,  L, 
Gallbi,  5TT1L  1093.  a. 
Galicia,  743.  b ; 932.  b. 
Galilee,  ii.  53L  L. 

Galilee,  Sealif.  iL  1 197,  a. 
Gallndae.  li.  916.  a. 

Galisteo,  Ll.  86n.  a. 

G ah  tin.  It.  *70.  a. 

Gallaccl.  933.  a. 

Galiaeci  I .licenses,  226,  a. 
Gal  lego,  ii.  32.  a. 

Galiese,  *9775- 
Gatlian,  li.  49.  b. 

Gallica  Flavia,  ii  32,  a. 
Gathcano,  iL  560.  a. 

Gatlieia,  iL  IUm.  iu 
Galllcum,  7(LS,  a ; iL  32,  a 
iL  237.  a. 

Gallicu-n,  Fretum,  iL  460, 
b. 

Gallicus,  iL  32,  a. 

Gallienl,  Arcus  (Rome), iL 

GaJTtko,  803  b t IL  237.  a. 
Gatlinarn,  93,  b. 

Galliuaria  Insula.  93.  b. 


Gallipoli,  481,  b:  462.  a ; 
60-  a. 

Galli  tray,  ii.  956,  a. 

Gallo,  C„  ii.  341,  b. 
Galqfaro,  *>Q4.  b. 

Galway,  34«-,  a. 

Gamakh,  48Q. 

Gamalitica,  il.  532  a. 
Gambia,  752.  bjiL  295.  a 
G andaki,  073, T>. 

Gandar,  ‘jti,  b. 

Gandarae,  it.  47,  b. 

Gandari.  IL  1019.  a. 

Gandaritis,  ii  M5,  b. 
Gandara,  1 *4,  a. 

Hand haras,  iil  47^  b ; iL  1019. 


Gangani,  il.  16  a ; iL  47.  b. 
Ganganorum,  Prom.,  499.  b. 
Gangara  or  Gaetara,  9(L  a. 
Hangar  ides,  Calingac.  480.  b. 
Gange,  iL  42,  a ; 11.  49.  h. 
Gangeticus,  Sinus,  it  46,  b , 
LL  52*.  — 1 

Gttngi,  iL  *>86.  b. 

Gangi  Vetere,  827,  a. 
Ganxiri  466,  a. 

Gap,  4*8,~Bj  iL  1258,  a ; IL 

181876.  

Garagmme,  iL  1001,  b ; IL 
1 293  a.b. 

GaraphrST,  IL  299,  a. 
Garbos,  iL  299,  b. 

Garde,  C.  de,  IL  454.  a. 
Gardhiki,  iL  12776;  iL  568. 

b ; ii.  5*6,  bTlL  587.  b. 
Gar  do,  Cape  del,  57.  a. 
Gordon  tfAlais,  HT 1258.  b. 
Gordon  tF.induxe,  il. 
12V8,  b. 

Gardun,  iL  657.  b. 

Garea,  192.  b. 

Garen,  514  b. 

Gargano , Monte,  97G.  a. 
Gargettus.  327.  a.^ 
Gargwes.  977.  a. 
Ganannonum,  442,  b. 
Gariennus,  <VI5.  b. 

Gan gliano,  h.  196,  a. 
Garttes,  173.  a. 

Garito,  3/7.  a. 

Garni,  Mont.  214.  a. 
Garonne,  977,  b. 

Garsaouria,  50*.  b. 
GaraaurUit,  W.  b. 

Garuli,  LL  1877b. 

Garun  mi,  iTTTa. 

Gasurui,  8n7.  t>, 

Gattritti,  iL.226.  b. 

Gastuni,  817,  a. 

Gala,  C-  de,  km.  a. 

Gatheae,  192,  b. 
t»athe*tas,  iL  309,  b. 

Gatle,  Capo  delle,  730,  a : II. 
228.  a. 

G oral  a,  ii.  626.  a ML  1230.  a. 
Go  rat  a or  delle  Gatte,  Capo, 

72Q.  a. 

Gaodapoulo,  IL  484,  b. 

G are  d'Aspe,  tL  1047,  a. 
Gauianitis,  iL  -V32,  a. 

Gaulos.  it.  47Q.~Tk 
Gaurelenn,  13«..  a± 

Go  tut,  loot;,  b. 

(Fturion,  1 36.  a, 

Gavrion,  i;o.,  a. 

Gaya,  it.  1/38,  b. 

Gaza.  320  It. 

Gozuan,  Mount.  976.  a. 

Ge  t in  otroj. lilts,  Temple  of 
( Alliens),  301.  a. 

Gelnil  Shemit,  520  b. 
Grbcl-el- Sannin  iL  606.  b. 

Grbrt-esh  Sheikh , 380.  b. 
Gebel  Shammar,  3<~>3,  b. 
Gebse,  745.  Is. 

Gedroseni.  210,  b. 

Gedrosii,  210.  b. 

Gedrutii,  210,  b. 

Geivek,  ii,  1217,  b. 

Gelac,  90,  a ; u.  302.  l* 

Gelas,  it.  9S5,  b. 

Gelbus,  1 002,  a. 

Geldem, TTTT  a, 

Geldub,  a, ■)(>,  or  Gellep. 
482.  b. 

GeTOuba,  482»  b. 


INDEX. 


Gellep  or  Grib,  966,  a. 
Geloni,  i'»43,  a. 

(JWk s,  11^  1 27*.  b. 

Getnblau,  9^6,  b. 

Gemella,  1 1,  a. 

Gemrri,  lo.'l . a. 

Grinina,  2-V>,  b. 

Geminae,  93-1.  a. 

Gtmino,  8.,  327.  a. 

Gemana,  *i.  1 ‘27 b. 
Gemoniae,  Scalar  (Rome), 
».  7K3.  b. 

Gentler ar,  499,  a. 

Grneiltet,  ti.  r>,’iH,  h, 

(ifurr.i.  Lake  t\f,  ii.  155,  b. 
Genirre,  Muni,  107.  b;  iL 
290.  a. 

Gemuiro,  Monte,  iL  ill,  b. 
Gcnnetareth.  Lu  1 197.  a. 

(•<7i ixi,  ii.  188,  b. 

Genoa,  Gtt(f  of,  ii.  189.  a. 
Genua,  ik  1»h,  a.  b. 
Gcnunict,  ti.  i 7 . a, 
Grauaiuin,  l*-7.  b. 

Gvmuui,  iL  333 , a. 

George,  S/..  331,  a. 

Georgen,  St.,  ii.  I<<7.  E- 
Georgia,  IL  9,  a ; ii,  922,  a. 
Gephyra,  it. 1070,  a. 
Gephyra,  MnUtlo,  iL  3S6.  b. 
G trace,  ii.  199.  a. 

Grraettut.  871.  b. 

Gerasa,  u 1*'76.  b. 

Get  ash.  9*8,  b. 

Gerati,  hi 3,  a. 

Ger&tut,  711,  b. 

Geren la,  u.  1 1 2,  b. 

Gcrgm  Kal'-ah-si,  218,  b. 
Grrgitha,  171.  a. 

Gergok,  '.*9i.  it 

Gerione,  1*99.  b. 

Gerinalut  (Home),  iL 802, h. 
German  Ocean,  998.  a;  IL 
4 CO.  b. 

Germanlclana,  Victoria 

( Rome).  iL  *06.  b. 
Gerraanicum,  Mare.  iL  460, 
b. 

G'-rmano,  S„  iL  1302,  b. 

Get  many.  £92,  b. 

Gennaitoo,  99  J.  a. 

Gernie,  931 . a. 

Germe,  701.  b. 

GermersKetm.  LL  1308.  a. 
Germisera.  744,  b. 

Gertma.  344,  b. 

Geronlhrae,  ii.  112.  b. 

Gerra.  iL  M!L  b. 

Gerrael.  i hi  , ti_ 

Gerrakcua  Sinnt.  321.  b. 
Gerrhe.  iL  1075.  b. 

Gerrhi.  ii.  917,  b. 

Gerrhiu,  89.  b. 

Gets,  977.  a. 

GertuiTwo,  b. 

Gerun,  flTftl,  a. 

Gerunda,  344,'b. 

Gerunluro.  167.  a t 75G,  a. 
Geru*,  7-M>.  a. 

Grtorribate,  443.  a. 
Getoriacutn,  442.  b. 

Getae,  746,  b. 

Grtae,  Horti  (Rome),  IL 
84  /.  a. 

Getafe.  S25,a;  IL  1213.  b. 
Gerandan . 9/0.  cl 

Geviiil,  ii.  917.  i 
Geurgoiratx.  Ii.  1210.  a. 
Gka/iak,  510.  a. 

G ha  mart,  C.,  552.  a. 

Ghara,  ll.  658.  a. 

Ghats,  lL  4l*.  b. 

Gkaur  orlthor,  Cl 2,  a. 
Gkaur  or  G Morion,  364,  b. 
G’hax,  982,  a. 

Ghazni,  9*0.  b. 

G Heine , iL  182.  b. 

Gheta,  20,  b. 

GktUa.lL  461,  A, 

GHellaH,  562,  h. 

Ghent.  H.  1217.  b. 

Ghera.  137.  b 
Gkeraki,  99^  b. 

G Her  ha.  39* , >». 

GHennano,  30.  a. 
Ghcrmotxana,  iL  676,  a. 

Ghei  ra  or  Gera,  1 1,  b. 


Gherteh,  .f>.f>4.  b. 
(iheurek.~iu\  175.  b. 
Ghialbra,  872,  a. 

Gksdek,  il.TBs.  b 

Ghiedix,  4*3,  b. 

Ghiedix  Ciitl.  40,  b. 
GhievUer.  463.  b. 

Gkio,  629,  a. 

Ghiqfiro,  iL  1233.  b. 
Uhiouristan,  722,  a. 

G Air,  C.  317.  Eu 
GHirne,  393.  b. 

Ghiui~.Sn.  484.  a. 
Ghiustendil.  iL  237.  a ; iL 
559. a : 933.  a. 

Ghhtxei  If  mar,  iL  1220,  b. 
Chore,  977,  a. 

Ghori,  304,  b. 

Ghrmnah,  734.  a. 

Ghuriana,  M.,  1018,  b. 
Ghyfto-Kustro,  321*.  a;  iL 

Ghymnci,  iL  1087,  a. 
Ghynekokastro,  iL  671,  a. 
Ghyrshe,  Ii.  1(8*3,  a. 
Giannuli,  773  a ; 857,  b. 
Giaour  Irmak,  124.  a. 
Giarre/ta,  6jj  a ; iL  985.  a. 
Gittraltar,  483,  a, 

Gibraltar,  Straits  qf,  925.  a. 
Giens,  iL  6CJ,  b. 

Gientza,  iL  1023.  b. 

(iieuk  Sonar,  493,  b. 

Gttil.  744.  h. 

Uigfia,  857,  b ; IL  29,  b. 
Gtgllua.~M..  11.  IQ8Q.  b. 
Gigonza,  _L  87*.  a. 

Gigurri,  249.  b. 

Gin, m,  3*  <4,  b. 

Gtjon,  IL.  442,  a. 

Gilan,  i (A,  a ; 986,  a. 
Giligaomiae,  LiT277,  b. 
Gillette,  2LL  a. 

Ginaea,  iL  887.  b. 

Gindarus,  iL  1 70.  a. 

Gtnes,  iL  1 .78,  b. 

Gmes.  San.  u.  1174.  a. 
Ginosa,  167,  b ; 1-k.h,  a. 
Giostra,  ~La,  IL  641,  b;  iL 
1122.  a. 

Giovanni  di  Sidino,  8.  401,  b. 
Giovanni  pro  Fiamnus,  or  m. 

For\fiamtna,  90ft.  a. 

Giove,  Monte,  6 so,  b. 
Giovenazzo.  I ‘ 77a. 

G/rcaro,  1091.  b. 

Girg.nti,  74.  b. 

Giromagny,  1018.  a. 

Gironde,  4**7-  b. 

Uirone,  ton*,  b. 

G trust,  0,  1 190,  b. 

Gitanae.  833,  a. 

Giva.  379.  a. 

Giubileo,  Cos  tel,  899,  a. 
GiudtceUo,  121,  b:  ii.  986.  a. 
Giulia  Suora.  304,  b ; IL 
6/8.  b ; iL  L8J7,  a. 
Giuliano,  S„  832.  b. 

Giupan,  SIP,  a. 

Ghtstendil,  il  1314,  a. 
Giryza,  745,  b. 

Giza,  ii.  69Q,  b. 

Gizio,  iL  5^7.  b. 

Glagvvacz.  if.  64,  a- 
G land imari urn,  934,  b. 
(ilaoutn,  11.  887,  a. 
Glaphyrac,  ii.  1I7D,  a. 
U/arentza,  724.  b. 

Glarentxa,  C..  606,  b. 
Glastonbury,  lL  l08,  a. 
Glara,  jl  469,  b. 

GUucanitae.  il.  47.  b. 
Glaucut,  13,  b ; 517,  b 
GUocui.  SHiut.  l*4i:i.  b 
Glemonii,  iL  127''.  b. 

Glen  Luce.  770.  a. 

Glerum.  412,  a. 
i;ilpditioi)e».  748.  a.  • 
Gloucester , 442,  a. 

G louceslei  shire,  371.  a ; 781. 
JL 

Glunisla.  790.  a. 

Gntund,  Ii.  288.  b. 

Gnttzia,  Torre  di,  IL-  1294.  a. 
Goa,  Il  47.  a. 

Goaria,  ii.  1076.  b. 

OoarU,  210,  a. 


Gutlaikh , 569,  b. 

(iortarari,  iL  46,  U : ii,  47.  a. 
it  245.  a. 

Godarety,  iL  1247,  b. 
Godettn,  498.  b. 

Godesberg,  173,  U. 
Gudmanckester,  488.  b. 
Godo,  420,  a. 

Gqffltu,  571.  a. 

GogerdsinHi.  IL  108ft.  b. 
Gogsyn,  5419,  a : 715,  b. 
Uuktjjc  Dcn'rx,  Lake,  IL  223, 
h. 

Golden  Horn,  614.  a. 

Golentx , 932,  b 
Utdewilxa,  463,  a. 

G0U0  di  SquiUace,  447.  K 
Gv.fo  di  Sta  Kujemta,  447,  b. 
Goto,  691,  a. 

Goloe,  4»i3.  a. 

Gnmera,  9*  6.  b. 

Gomcvoon,  IL  873,  a. 

(lomphi  it.  1170,  a. 

Gondali.  IL  48.  a. 
Gondteana,  LL  1332.  b, 

G un/a r on,  911, IT 
Uumeh,  16.3.  a ; 722.  b. 
Gonnus,  or  Gonni,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Gonza/o,  Puente  tit  Don,  iL 
1006.  b. 

Gophua,  iL  532,  b. 

G’orrfoi,  lL  132ft.  a. 
Gordltanum  Prom.,  il  9ll,m. 
Gordyaean  Mr».,  21G,  a. 
Gorgon,  857.  h. 

Gorgona,  857,  b ; 1005.  b. 
Gorgoro,  IL  227.  b. 

Gori,  >L  552.  a ; 488,  b ; 754, 

a. 

Goritza,  769*  lx 
Gorkum,  659,  a. 

Gormak,  TO;  b. 

Gormanuin,  iL7,b. 

Gurtha,  674.  a. 

Gortyna,  7*  ft  b. 

Gortynla,  624,  a* 

Gorty*,  or  Goityna,  193.  a. 
Gorya,  ii.  47.  b. 

Gnrydala,  241.  b. 

Gutlard,  Mont  St.  11.  161.  a* 
Gothard,  St.  107.  a. 
(iiiu-el-KeLier,  138,  b. 
Govind,  iL  7(>2,  b. 

Guurabelt,  07748,  b. 

Gourfl,  673.  b 
G uumeh,  iL  1 140,  b. 
Guutckka,  Lake  qf,  217,  a. 
Goto,  979*  b ; iL  4707 
Gra<*wTToi8.  a. 

Groan  FfaiH,  688,  a. 
(4rabara,  748,  a. 

Grabum,  *»'M,  a ; JL  1227,  a. 
Gr achat x.  iL  4.  b. 

Gtaciosa,  906~~b  ; IL  678.  b. 
Graczanicza,  101 H,  b. 
Gradisckte,  IL  920,  b. 
Gradtlza,  4. Vi,  51 
Ur  ado,  171.  b. 

Giaecoitasii  Imperial 

(Runic),  iL  791.  h. 

Graen,  or  Grant,  601,  b. 
Grakova,  10*9.  b. 
Grambousa.  6'->9.  a. 
Gramista,  lL  236,  b ; iL  491, 

b. 

Grammiccia,  501,  b. 
Grammiutn.  7*>'»,  b. 
Grampian  Hilts,  1018,  a. 
Gran,  999,  a. 

Gran  Canaria,  906.  lx 
Gran  Mickcle,  803,  b;  11.987, 
a* 

Gran  Sasto,  iL  1132,  b. 

Gran  Sasto  d' Italia.  123*  b; 

ii.  1283.  a ; ii.  1323.  a* 
Granada.  Ii.  3Lb ; 491 , b. 
Granatuhs,  ii4QI . b. 
Grande.  FlumeTUW.  a.  iL 
£86  a. 

Grander,  iL  170.  b. 
Granditnlrum,  934.  b. 
Granja,  La,  il.  32,  fl, 

G ranis.  371.  h. 

Granitza,  412,  b ; 1035.  b. 
Granvt/lais,  HUE,  a. 
Granville.  I*  18.  a. 

Grasse,  1091,  a. 
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Gratian,  Arch  of  (Rome),  iL 

Ml.  b.  

Gratuiiu*.  Pom  (Rome).  1 . 
850,  a. 

GraubUndten,  499,  b. 

Grave,  Pumte  de,  72**,  a. 
Gravia,  739.  a. 

Grarli,  933.  a. 

Graving,  1*>7.  b ; IL  611,  a ; 


IL  1/9.'. 

Gravitate,  Il  I2i8|>.  a. 

Great  Bn  lain,  4-L*.  a. 

Great  Chesters,  lL  1256.  b. 
Greatchester,  36,  a. 

Ore  bin/,  810.  a. 

Greco  Capo,  IL  295,  a. 
Greece,  loin,  a. 

Grega , Capo  della,  7341,  a. 
Grenoble,  670.  a ; 715,  b. 
GreouU,  lot;*,  a. 

Gressi,  ii.  26o.  b. 

Grevtna,  Mln,b;  [L  236.  b : 
LL  550,  a. 

G reveno,  815.  b. 

Gridimnn,  364,  b. 

Grimadha,  or  Grimaln,  iL 
1087.  b. 

Grtmaud,  Gulf  of,  iL  88.8,  b. 
Grion,  319.  a.  * 

Grisnez,  Cap.,  il.  St*,  a. 
Grtsons,  a ; k.  7 *-*■.',  a. 
Grissia,  744.  b. 

0 ntxiano.  ll  '*88,  b. 

Groam,  iL  1273.  b. 

Grodno,  IL  IFTTX ; iL  £1<L  a. 
Groede,  or  Uronde,  1019.  a. 
Groningen, 0!  9,  a. 

Gros  AY mbs,  488,  a. 

Grosses,  IL  747,  a. 

Grosso,  Cape,  iL  1193,  a. 
Grotta  Marozza,  8-17,  b ; IL 
13**5,  a, 

Grattaglie.  474,  b. 

Grovll,  933,  a. 

Gruil,  9 <37a. 

Grumentum,  11.  210,  a;  LL 

1295.  b. 

Grump,  167.  b ; 1019.  b. 
Gruinum,  167.  b. 

Grusia,  iL  a. 

-rynael,  il.943,  b. 

Grynexa,  a. 

GuudaJuz,T\  s.s6,a  ;iL  1000,b. 
G uadatajara,  224,  a. 
Guadalanar,  ll  1 239.  b. 
Guadatiiuar,  l!6H,  a. 
Guadalquivir,  367.  b. 
Utmdei,  C.,  0,6.  a. 
Guad<a,nar,~tti  iL  329,  a. 

Guuttana,  130,  b. 

Guadiana,  117  Lucar  de,  iL 

664i.  b. 

Gtuuharo,  377.  JL 
G uadis  cl  viejo,  |J  a. 

(Jualdo,  H.  108.4,  a;  Il  1301^1. 


b ; 


Gita  lib',  il  1324,  b. 

Guam,,  KloHeT 11.  1034,  b. 
Guardafui,  Cap,  22O. 

732.  <l_;  IL  2i6rb. 
Gti55io.it.  3*).  a. 

Gru  bara,  il~694,  b. 

Guedel,  il  1311.  a. 

Gu.net,  754.  b. 

G uemenf,  Il  1 323.  a. 
Gueneseris,  li.  I3.V.,  b. 
Guernsey,  «>«««,  b ; jj  9.0,  ix 
Guerin,  or  Guerm,  ii.  63.  b. 
Guglnmisi,  916.  a. 

Guido,  Cartel  di,  iL  205,  a. 
Guirnne,  123,  a. 

Gurgurra,  2 0,  a. 
Guipuscoa,  lL  1 2.V4.  b. 
Guipuzcoa,  346,  b. 

Guirvan,  89.  b. 

Uuisuna,  *07,  b ; iL  L b* 
Guittnex,  9-i4,  b. 

Gulgrad,  32  *.  b. 

Gutgrud,  Cape,  U.  1211,  b, 
Gumen<  k,  649,  a. 

Gumichlc.  ll  1337.  a* 
Gunusch-Khana,  1021,  a. 
Guirn  h/u,  ii.  IU1.  b. 
(innstuk,  <8)5.  a. 

(i unjunta,  371.  b. 

Gunt in,  iL  131**,  b. 

Gunty,  652.  a. 

G4iw/a,To»>.  U 
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Curt i,  1L  60.f>.  a. 

Curgan.  ii.  a ; il.  920,  b ; 

IL  1147.  Ll 
Cargo , b. 

Gurguros,  Montes,  156,  a. 
6W,  Mg.  a. 

Gwridfl,  1 1 » l-4 »,  a. 

Curia,  liL  b. 

Gurna  Longa.  iL  371,  b. 
Currra , ii.  32,  a. 

G'umrA/iK,  iu  1 126.  a. 

Gurtiana.  LL  1 231 > . a. 

Gurulis  Vet  us  and  Nova,  IL 

vi'..  a. 

Guil.mil/,  iL  1038.  b. 

Gutae.  iL  '.nl.  b. 

(iuxal-  Histar,  IL.  1 HI.  b. 
Gtru-L  histar.  lL  2~»2,  a. 
Gux-rat.  ii.  •‘>2.  a 7 IL  I to,  b. 
Qymnosoph  l»tae,  iL  48,  a. 
Gj-mlf*.  il.  IV'  i,  a. 

Gydrgg , IV.1 1 . b. 

Gypopulit.  424.  il, 

Gyrseh,  ii,  r.'4.*>.  b. 

Gjrrton,  or  Gy  r ton  a,  iL  1170. 

a. 

Gyt hiutn,  iL  112.  b. 
Gythoncs,  ii.  Ql.’i,  b. 
Oizantes,  461,  a;  iL  1330.  b. 
Gyzis,  ii.  277,  b. 


Had.-vlrimmon,  !L  299.  a. 
Haddington,  923,  a;  il.  504, 
i>. 

HadgiveUa,  09 t . b. 
fftjpr  aftwl,  IL  4S2,  a. 
J/adiba,  fit >7,  a. 

Hadji  Tout  Ohkleul,  [3L  a- 
Hadramant,  ^ a ; 606,  b ; 

LL  3.'1| j,  a. 

HadrTaTii.  1307.  a. 

Hadrian,  Aqueduct  of 
(Athens).  293,  b. 

Hadrian,  Arch  of  (Athens), 

ML  a. 

Hadrianl,  Circus  (Rome), 
IL  H«4.  b. 

Hadrinni,  Mausoleum  or 
Moles  (Rome),  IL 842.  b. 
Hadrianopoli*.  lL  I IQ*1,  a, 
Hadrianum  (Itoroc),  ii.  839, 

a. 

lladrumrtum,  68.  a. 
lUemi  Extrema,  IL  117*.  a. 
llaeinimontiis.  lL  1 190.  b. 
HaemnnUe,  >92.  b. 
llaemus,  il.  403,  a ; IL  1177. 

“E 

lh\ffar,  874,  a 
lldfoon,  ll  4 BA,  b. 

1 1 a gar,  1032.  b. 

Hug  bin  Hum  rli,  iL  1 1 06,  b. 

/ high  ii  G alette,  il.  IMP,  a. 
Hugh  to  Kyrko.  LL  197.  a. 
Hugh  to  Sfuro,  IL  7Q3,  a. 
Haghios  Eptphanios,  729.  b. 
J high  tot  G.orghios,  lL3M,b. 
Haghios  S’ko/aos . 400.  a. 
Hugh  mt  Star  rot,  ii.  480,  b. 
H.tghiot  Theodhoros.  4iw.  u. 
Haghiut  Dheka , KWO,  a. 
JIagitik,  ii.  499,  b, 

H.ignus,  3'.'7.  b. 

Hal.  H.  1219.  a. 

Haifa.  H.  11^3.  b. 

Haimava.  ll  4»*.  a. 

Haunbur g,  62 2.  b. 

Unix,  1031.  h. 

Halve.  ii.  202*  b. 
llal.ie  Aexonides.  3 27.  b. 

I lalae  A r.iphcnidct,  3.12,  a. 
lla/eb,  394.  a. 

Halesus.  ii  9*6,  a. 

Halex,  460.  a. 
llMi.v  >1.  1171.  B. 
Halicarnassus,  239.  b 
llahce,  1068.  a. 

II  id  icy  up,  il.  986.  b, 

1 lalicyrna,  G7,  a. 
llalnnti*.  3 ‘777 b. 

Halmghen,  u,  1308,  n. 

Halt  on,  I OP*,  b. 

Hatton  Chesters,  li.  126C,  b. 
Hal  us.  193.  a : iL  1 I7t\  a. 
llalyciis,  iL  9K\  b j iL 
1161,  b.  


INDEX. 


H ilfi,  490,  b;  IL  658.  b 
Hamadam,  320.  b;  799.  b ; 

IL  301 . b. 

Hamah,  H43,  a. 

Hamamat,  ll  68 1,  a. 

Hama  mil  G hunt,  LL  404,  a. 
Hamath  Zobali,  698,  61 
Hamtixohli,  iL  'Mi.,  b. 
Hamburg,  ii  276,  b. 

Hami,  24n.  b. 

Hamtx,  370,  b. 

Hamtnam,  -7L  b. 

// a mmam-el- Her  da,  170.  a ; 
ii.  LL99,  b. 

Hammam-el-F.uf,  il.  2^  b. 
Hamtnam  Gurbvs,  1L8  b. 
Hammam  fEnf,  168.  h. 
Hamtnam  Meriga,  be*.  b. 
Hammam  Mesh ultn,  ii.  1 199. 
b. 

Hammam  Meskoutin,  170,  a. 
Hammam  Truxxa,  169,  a. 
Hampshire,  IL  961,  a. 
llandahur , iL  •'■0*,  a. 
Ilwnllmlii,  l*arva.  374.  b. 
Hanover,  606.  a* 

Hansxabek,  ii.  *83.  b. 

Haouch  .Houma,  IL  988,  a. 
Haouch-tl- Khitna,  LL  1134.x 
H.tran,  620.  a. 

Ha ib  nation,  679,  b. 

Harh  tribe,  6 1 ’>,  a. 

Harjleur, : '23 . b. 

Hanna,  321*,  b ; 413,  b. 
Ilarmatelia,  427.  h. 

II.  mini  lea,  I **7.  a. 
Harmozon,  S2u,  b, 

Humtuza,  621 , a. 
liar  pa.  1031 . ». 
llarpasus,  61 9.  a. 
llarppssus,  IL  1178.  a. 
Harpluna,  821.  a. 
liar  lx  Mountain,  1066,  Il 
Harz,  A/.,lUI9.brnT96l.b. 
Hatbeia  river.  iL  519.  b. 
Haseooe,  926.  a. 

Haskts,  363,  a. 

Hast  a,  iiTTHH.  b. 

H.istam,  lL  1296.  a. 

Hatera,  iL  237,  a. 
Haragtchay , 1026.  b. 
Havilah,  >>•  nj,  a, 

Haura,  iL  * 1 . a. 

Haul  an,  the,  J * i:t  I , b. 
Hautberge.  IL  14.  a. 
HaustenAeck,  tL  * l ?'L  b. 
Haul  Cb.mm,  iL  I M s,  b. 
Hawks,  Island  of,  it.  91 1.  b. 
Hater  or  Ft- Ha ura,\\.  283.  a. 
Hay,  49,  i. 

Hazara*.  972,  b ; iL  914.  b. 
Ilazczon- Tamar,  124.  b. 
Hazur.  ii.  191*8,  h. 
Hebbcrstoir,  IL  6C7.  a. 
Hebrides,  I*  33.  b ; IL  717.  b . 
Helorus,  ii.  9*o.  a. 

Hecale.  330. ‘ET^ 

Hecate,  7Mi.  b. 

Ilecatnm.  aeon,  17.  a, 
Ilccalonncsi,  63,  a. 
lleratostylon  ( ltuine),  ]L 
831,  L 

Hedic,  IL  1273.  b. 

Hedin  or  Hetdm,  iL  1308,  a. 
Hrdjax,  lH|.  b ; 679.  !l 
llcdylium,  412,  a. 

Heilvphon.  il  I 6n.  b. 

Hejax,  1 8 1 , h ; 679,  b. 

//.  »».  901,  a. 

Heh  /mu,  IL  GQ0,  b. 

He/m,  Shj  iL  il6’>.  b. 

Helene,  Cape,  IL.6T2,  jl 
Heles,  iL  KiiL  «• 

HelfendorJ.  ii.  67.  b. 

Hellce,  14,  b. 

Helicon,  376  h ; IL  986,  a. 
Helicranon,  833,  n. 
iieli'L'  tlmli,  Circus  (Rome), 
iL  844  h, 

Helioitabalus,  Temple  of, 
(Home),  ii.  S06.  b. 
Heliopolis,  39.  b_5  iL  1(^6,  b. 
Heliopolite  Nome,  3!*.  b. 
Heltsson.  LLL  b j 192,  b. 
H.ltmika,  62^  a. 

He/lemko,  727.  b. 

, He  He  nut  a,  63^  b. 


Helleponis,  46Q.  b. 

Ilelliidos,  Portus,  ii.  1178.  a. 
He/mcnd , 183,  b. 

Helorus,  460.  b. 

Helvlllutn,  iL  1301.  a;  IL 
1317  b. 

Hern  Kyek,  713,  a. 

Hembury,  ll  37 2,  a. 
llemt,  824,  b. 

Henaret,  ii.  108.6,  a. 
Heniochl.  672,  a ; 643,  a ; IL 
917.  b. 

Ucnly,  [32,  a. 

Hephaestus,  Temple  of 
(Athens),  21*8,  b. 
Hephaesti.idae,  32*>.  b. 
Hephtiestins,  IL  1-6.  b. 
ilfpiacomelae,  461,  b;  ii 
668,  b. 

Hequaesl,  933.  a. 
lleraclea,  zl , a •,  iL  1298,  b. 
Heraclela.To,  b;  63,  a ; 2 >4, 

b ; V*s,  b ; 821.  a ; li.  36,  b; 

iL  WI  * i flTT'76.  I*. 

Hcracleian  Promontory, 

loin,  a. 

Huraclcopolis,  *),  b. 
Heracleote  Nome.  39.  b. 
Heracles,  Couch  ofT424.  b. 
Heracleum,  706,  b. 
Hcraclrustes,  li.  384,  jL 
Ileraca,  1^3,  a. 

1 1 cravat  is.  193,  a. 

Heraeum,  *786,  a ; iL  912,  a. 
Her akie,  106o,  a. 

Herat,  102,  a ; 210.  a. 
Ileratemis,  iL  5757b. 
Hirautt,  1*7,  b ; iL  12^  a. 
llvrbanum,  *70,  b. 
Ilerbeilonium,  IL  1301.  a. 
Herbessus,  Il  986,  b:U.  987. 
a. 

Hcrhitn,  IL  987.  a. 
Ilerbulmses,  ii.  987,  a. 
llercatvs,  ii.  187,  b. 
llerculem.  Ad,  ll.  12*»6.  a. 
Hercules  Gustos  (Rome),  iL 
833.  a. 

Hercules  Musarum  (Rome), 

IL  ^ b. 

Hercules  Olivarius  (Rome), 
H,  816,  b. 

Hercules,  Pillars  of,  1064, 
Hercules.  Round  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  *13.  b. 
Hercules  SuUanus  (Rome), 
IL  826,  b. 

Hercules,  Temple 
( Koine),  IL  813,  b. 
Hercules  Victor  (Rome), 

LL  826,  b. 

Herculls  Arenac,  733.  b. 
Herculls  Insula,  ii.  91 1.  a. 
Herculis  Labronis,  or  Li- 
liurnl,  Portus,  *70,  a. 
Herculis,  Magna  Ara 
(Rome).  11.  813.  b- 
HerculU  Portus.  ii.  91 1,  b. 
Herctiniutae.  ii.  642,  a. 
Hercyna,  412,  b. 

Herdonia,  ICT,  a.  d*  1294,  a. 
Hen  Hud,  21  L b. 

Henan  Gate  ( Athens).  2G3.b. 
Herius,  443,  a ; 791.  in 
Hermaeum,  ii.  377,  b. 
Hermacum,  Prom  on  tori  uni, 
424.  a ; IL  91  l.a. 
Ilermandus,  184.  b. 

Hermes.  11.833.  t> . ii.381,  b. 
Iirruioii,  Mount,  380,  b. 
Hermonthis,  4jL  a. 

H er month! tcTJome,  40,  a. 
Ilermopolis,  39,  b. 
Ilermopolite  "Nome,  39,  b. 
Ilr-rmus.  32 \ b. 
llcrodeum,  lL  M2,  a. 
lleiodium.  iL  632.  b. 
Heroonolis.  39.  b ; 174.  b. 
llrroopolite  Nome.  39,  b. 
Herpeditani,  ii.  299,  a. 

He  1 pan  Kalck,  121,  b. 
Herve/t,  6 >3.  a. 

Ili-nek,  1 1-klH,  1*. 
Herzegovina,  II.  3G,  a. 
Herbai,  Pv',2.  b. 


Hesjieridrs,  733.  b. 
Ilcspenduin,  Larus,  733.  b. 


Hessen,  fl05.  h. 

Ilcssus,  ii.  203.  a. 
ilestiae,  42 (,  a. 

Ilestiavotls,  il  > 169.  b. 
lletriculum,  461.  a. 

Hexham,  3»1,  b ; 830,  Il 
Hex,  1031,  b. 

Ilezron,  11.  629,  b. 
llicesia.  6> . h. 
lliera,  6J7a;  07,  a_i  II. 
106.  b. 

lliera  Sycamlnus,  £SL  *- 
liter  aka,  327.  a ; ii.  1336,  b. 
Iherapetra,  has  tele  </,  1006. 
a. 

llierapolis.  737.  a;  LLI075.b. 
liierapytna.  7 do,  b. 

Hierasus,  741,  b. 

Wires,  hies  u*.  LL  697.  a ; 

ii.  664,  b ; U*  1037.  a. 
Ilierucepia.  7-M.  a. 
Hleromax,  ‘.'.‘2.  b. 

Hieron,  4 L b. 

/heron,  Hi  1.  a. 

Ilierus  Hurl  us,  (591,  a. 
Higher  on.  LL  1276.  a. 
Htguera,  C.,  Il  4G6.  a. 
Htguera,  S.  I ago  della,  IL 
9t*.  a. 

Hiisban.  lrG2,  b. 

HtUah,  36*1,  a. 

Htlmend,  86Q,  b. 

Himalaya,  il.  41 , a ; ii  46,  a. 
Himalayan  Range,  8267b. 
Himavat,  826,  a. 

Himcra,  iLieiM b ; li. 986. a. 
Hi  my  art,  1(19(1.  a 
Hindustan,  LL  '>,7.  b. 

Hindu  Kush,  304.  b ; 505.  t»; 
IL  4L  a ; U.  46,  ai  ii.  Mi, 

Hingul,  iL  1216.  a. 
Hinojares,  IL  1311.  b. 
Illpparit.  IL  985,  b. 
Hippasil,  24I7TT 
Hippemolgi,  4.  a. 
llippi  Prom.,  1070.  a •.  ii 
464.  a. 

Hippo.  69.  a ; 625.  b. 

Hip|x)  nTarrhytus,  IL  133h.«. 
Hippo  Regius',  08,  a j iL  466. 
a. 

Hippo  Zarytus,  68,  a. 
Hippocrcne,  laVTo. 
Hippocroniuin.  7i>~’.  b. 
Hippocura,  2U>.  ||  IL  47.  a. 
Hlppodameian  Agora 

( Athens),  308  a. 
Hippolyius,  Tomb  ul 

(Athens),  301,  a. 
Hipponensts  Stnu«,  I1  70,  a. 
liipponian  Gnl1.  4 17.  b. 
Hlppontum.  4 4*.  a. 
Hippo|>bagi  Sarmatae,  LL 

Hippophagi  Scythue,  li. 

9LL  b. 

Ilippuros,  ii.  1091,  b. 
Ilippus,  643.  a;  IL  IQ7G,  b. 
Ihranjavaha,  IL  4*.  a ; ii. 

634.  a ; 973.  b. 

Ihrmenlv.  IL  1042.  a. 
Hirminiut.  ii.  9*6,  b. 
Hfspalis,  368,  a. 

Hispellum,  il  1317.  a* 
Hasan  Ghorab,  49*9,  a. 
HLtiaea,  871.  a. 

HistUeotls,  iL  1167.  a;  IL 
1 109.  b. 

Ilistnc.  706.  h. 

Histonios,  916,  a. 

Ilistonlum,  915,  b. 

Hit,  li.  65,  aTlT  608,  a. 
Hoang -Ho,  381,  a. 
llochst,  ii.  376.  b. 

Hoke,  lL  in^7b. 
Hohenembs,  749,  b. 

Hollow  Klis.  817,  a. 

Holme,  442.  b. 

Holtpade , 367.  n. 

lluly  Land,  the,  IL  516.  a. 

I ltd  man,  696.  a. 

Hohrood  Hill,  iL  460.  a. 
Homerltae.  1*1.  b. 

Homilac,  iL  1 17l>.  b. 

Homolc  or  llomollum,  IL 
1170.  to. 
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Boms,  il.  im  a. 

Honan,  il  960.  b. 

Ihmavrr,  iL  441,  h. 

Honos  ami  VTrtus,  Temple 

of  (Rome),  LL  7(8.  b;  IL 
819.  tL. 

Ilminsra,  "07,  A. 

Hoozoomfee,  485,  b. 
lioplias,  -II J.  a. 

}|<i|>lit<  »,  413.  a. 

Horatiana,  I’lla  ( Rome),  il. 
78  *.  a. 

Hurbr'yt,  iL  *88.  b. 

Horibtl,  1091.  a. 

Horitae,  >i<L  b. 

Hormarah,  iL  5ft  ft.  a. 
Hormuz,  il.  17 1 , a. 

Hornsea,  ll  M-7 , a. 

Ifnrreum,  8:<3,  il 
I i or  la,  870.  b. 

ilm  leusiiis.  House  of 
( Rome),  li.  804.  b. 
lb  .riorum,  C'oIIm  (Rome), 
iL  KM.  Il 

I forum  Ziche , 1 P7,  a. 
Horxiez,  ii.  090,  a. 

Horzoom,  57\  a ; Gift,  a. 
llosara,  ll  9 1 9,  a. 

Host  of  rich.  IL  1 1 ft.  b. 
lloslilia,  iL  1287.  b. 

11’Mililia,  Curia  (Rome),iL 
770.  a. 

Houat,  IL  127ft.  b. 

} fount.  Hie  dr,  ii.  973,  b. 

If  out x , ii.  286.  b. 

House -Steeds,  420.  a. 

/i  wsesteads,  iL  1250.  b. 

Hour , 778.  a. 

Hu,  77 s a. 

Huarte Araquif , 183.  b. 
Hurst  a,  iL  32,  a j IL  498.  a. 
Hn:  h a,  li.  Ijl  ju 

//nr*.  iL  IjtfO,  b. 

Humes,  ‘.Mil,  a. 
Ilumagniirii,  a. 

Humana,  L 1307.  a. 

Humber,  7,  a ; 429,  b. 
llumtu  dr  derant  ct  Men- 
Joulet,  HUM,  b. 
l/liurnnng , LL  1238,  Il 
Hungary,  7 13,  b ; iL  Ml,  a. 
Hiiningen,  2IQ,  Il 
llnimnm,  il.  1 23*7 , b. 

Hunse,  ill  1318.  a. 
Huntingdon,  IL  1270.  a. 
Hunts. *71.  a. 

Hutahdtcb.  ii.  1329.  b. 

H Urban,  1003.  a. 

Huy,  6S»,  a. 

H yjni|n>li«.  ii.  G04.  b. 

Hyhla.  1L997,  a. 

Hy  Ida  Major,  iL  987.  a. 
llyccara,  ii.  9*0,  bj  IL  987,  b. 
II) data,  7 4 1,  b. 

Hydra,  61.  a;  11.  *W7.  a. 
Hydra.  TUjI.  a. 

Hydi  a bad,  210,  a ; 1070.  s 
il.  47,  a : TT49.  h. 
Ilydramum,  70ft.  k 
Hydrant  e*.  2s’.  a;  VI.  b. 
HyitruotumTT74.  b. 

H>  dru.i.  1102.  a. 
llydrussa,  ftPQ,  b. 

Hylaethus.  11.  202.  b. 
llrle.  ii.  203.  a. 

H"vli*a.  3.  h. 

Hyleesa,  iL.  552.  b. 

Hi  lias.  LV.Il 
1 1)  lira,  m,  I*. 

11;  paebaei.  620.  b. 
liyparyris.  999.  a. 

Ilypana,  821.  b. 
lly pants,  ft?  I . b. 

1 1 ypata,  ii.  1170,  b. 

Hy pains,  414,  a ; 10(0,  1). 
Hyperacrii,  322,  b. 
Hyi'lianleium,  1 1 2,  a. 
Hvpsas.  706.  h ; ii.ft9,b:  iL 
98  a.  h. 

Hypveremos.  48ft.  a. 
Hjfpsilibounat,  ii.  387.  a. 
Hypsitanar,  Aquae,  ii.  912 
a. 

Ilypsus,  193.  a. 

Ilyrcana,  1 106,  a. 

Ilyrta.  64.  «i  471,  b. 

Hy  no,  64,  a. 


Hyrlum,  167,  a. 

11  yr  in  in  or  Hyrtna,  496,  a. 
Hyrmlne,  821.  a. 

Hyrtacina.  7«>ft.  b. 

Hysalti,  LL  il90.  a. 

Hysla,  193,  a. 

Hyssus,  li.  658.  b. 

Ja'fer'H,  IL  297.  b. 

Jabbok.  380757 
Jabtl  A and,  ii.  133G.  a. 
Jablanatz,  Il  549.  b ; IL 
678.  b. 

Jabneel.  ii.  529.  b. 

Jabruda.  ii.  1076.  b. 

Jabui,  698.  b. 

Jaea,  ii.  L b. 

Jarca,  ii.  L b. 

Jnct,  Fui mt  di,  iL  966.  a. 
Jadera,  ii.  3S,  a. 

Jadn.  178.  a. 

Jam,  3 13,  a. 

Jart-i,  iL  tern,  b. 

Jaffa,  470.  b ; 11.  62,  b. 
jaffatetn,  iL  387.  a. 
jah  Jirm,  1033,  b. 

Jaik,  746. Il 
Jakti.  li.  106.  b. 

Jalbus,  ftTL  a. 

Jafiso,  ii.  3,  a. 

Jatloo,  33^,  a 
Jafousa,  730,  a. 

Jaf-nra,  il.  9<0,  b. 

lysus,  ii.  713,  b. 

Jama,  il.  13.36.  a. 

Jamunitae.  il.  284,  a. 
Jamboli,  760,  a- 
Jamts,  Cope,  Sh,  11.  1161,  a. 
Jamtita,  396.  Ifjtl-  '>32.  a. 
Jamno  or  Jamna,  371,  b. 
Jumporini.iL  1 190.  a. 
Jamunn.  073.  b ; li.  60,  b. 
Janar  Dagh,  LL  490.  a. 
Jargaucam,  iL  299.  a. 

Jam  (Rome).  II.  7-*,  h. 
Janiculum  ( Home). il.  840, b. 


Janohah,  IL  •’’>30.  a. 

Jnnot , 1 99.  a. 

Jantn f,  iL  »L  b. 

Jonula,  323,  a. 

Janus  Curlatius  (Rome),  lL 
824.  h± 

Janu*  Quadrifrons  (Rome), 
LL&LLa. 

Janus.  I’emple  of  (Rome), 
iL  7J9,  b ; 11.  832,  Il 
JapaU,  or  Japti,  li.  396,1 
Janhia.  11.630.  b. 
lapis.  323,  ^ 

I.tjtode*,  il.  512,  a. 
lapydci,  li.  M2.  L 
J arrow , ii.  2<3,  a. 
iasil.  ii.  M2,  a. 

Jask,  C. , 520,  b ; 746,  a. 
Jasoon,  h7l  a- 
laspis,  6ftft.  b. 

UsUC.1l  9 13,  b. 

Jasus.  M9,  a. 

Jatluippa,  ii.  283.  b. 

.•at  mum,  47ft,  b. 

Jatua,  ii,  872.  Il 
Jnto,  ii.  i,  b. 

Java,  2*  H 1 . a ; il.  Li  *• 

Jacob,  13  a. 

Jawur  Dagh,  114.  b. 
JaXiimatae,  ii.  917.  b. 

J tXarUo,  ii.  943.  !>. 

Jaxartos,  189,  b. 

Ibcra,  907.  a. 

Ihcringae,  ii.  47,  a. 

Ibi,  iL  10.  b. 

Ibrahim  Hud , 129.  h : 521. 
a ; 1030.  b. 

Ibnm,  MT.  a;  IL  3%,  b ; ii 

669,  a. 

IcarU,  328,  b. 

Icarus,  364,  Ll 
fr t land,  iL  1191.  a. 

Uliana,  li.  JHLiL 
Ich.hyopli.igi.  .'•8,  a ; 210.  b ; 

983.  bj  ii.  2iT7a. 

Iciani,  4 -*8,  Il 
IckbnrgTTx.  12.  a. 

Itllinghnm,  4S8.  b. 
fthlhys,  81T  b ; ll-  593.  b. 
let  is,  ‘.973,  b. 


Ida,  |L  IX  a- 
I it  anna  la  f iij  808,  a. 
Idotncttia,  IL  237.  a. 
Idnmene,  624,  a. 

Idrae,  iL9l6,  b. 
Idrar-n-Dtrtn,  319.  b. 
Idria , ii.  129.  a. 

Idro,  8^  a ; 940,  a ; 1102. 
Idubeda,  Mt.,  -Vu.  b. 
Jcan-Jran,  lii  123-^,  Ll 
JebrtJ  Ajhtn,  IL  233,  b. 

Jcbrl  Akdar,  732.  b. 

Jebrf  A flak  i nt  OUaki,  39^  a. 
Jfbcl  Amour,  318,  a. 

Jebrf  A that,  lL  276.  b. 

Jebrf  At  tarns,  ii.  413,  b. 
Jrbtl  Aur ■ ss,  342,  b. 

Jebcl  Harkah,  1054.  a. 

Jebrf  Drira,  318,  Ll 
Jehrl-ef-Akra,  ftft7.  b. 
Jrbrhrl-Mina,  JLa;  ii.  298, 
Jrbef~es-Sur,  LL  973.  Il 
Jebef-rsh-Shurki,  140,  b. 
Jebrt-rt-Tur,  2M.  b. 

Jrbtl  Furridis,  397,  a. 

Jebrf  Hadrar,  317,  b. 

Jebcl  Hauran,  il.  1219,  a< 
Jebrl  Jurjura , ><97,  a. 

Jebfl  Khiyarah,  LL  1 219.  jl 
Jrbtl  Kurruz,  463,  a. 

Jebrl  Millstn , 317.  Il 
Jrbtl  Mokattem,  |ML  b 
Jebel  Nad  'ur.  It.  2 a. 
Jebrl  Ouansens.  1 33  b. 
Jebel.Sanam,  :t6‘2.  b. 

Jebel- Soudan,  2 3.  Ll 
Jebtl-Tcdki , 318.  b. 

Jebcl  Truzza,  it.  256.  b. 

Jebrl  Zatont,  H,  a. 

Jrbili,  iL  1075,  b. 

Jrdur,  982,  b. 

Jr  ban,  1 1 L a. 

Jehudia,  IL  M76.  b. 
JekaUnno  Jav,  1 13,  b. 
Jrtbun,  1002.  a. 

JrUapoor,  4. VI,  b. 

Jrtum , 4-M,  b ; 1100.  b. 

Jemma,  /;/.  iL  1 ft. 

Jeni  F angola,  L,  1216.  b. 
Jttnbofa,  ll.  413,  a. 

Jnukale,  ii.  388,  b, 

Jenikoi , 424.  a. 

Ji  nin,  II.  887,  b. 

Jetmr,  8ftft.  a. 

Jerabriga,  ii.  220.  a. 
Jrracovouni , LL  ftOft,  a. 
Jrrbah,  67,  b ; il,  329,  a. 
Jericho, ITT  '>30,  a ; &32.  b. 
Jerichus,  lL  ft32,  a. 
lerne,  432.  a. 

J err  ah  i,  LL  1050.  b. 

Jersey,  949.  b. 

Jerun,  ll  471.  a. 

Jett,  v,  a rn:  1317,  b. 
Je*pus.  IL  L b. 
Jeziral-el-Arab,  174.  a. 
Jczireh-Ibn-Omar,  400.  a. 
Jexreel,  934  a ; IL  .*>30.  Il 
Igilxili,  il  4 I , a. 


Igiigilis,  336.  b : LL  297.  b. 
Igiliiint.  8ft7.  b. 

Igualeda,  ii.  b. 

Iguyitim,  il.  1317,  a. 
lio  llionr*.  11.  916,  a. 

Jthun.  619.  U. 

Jijefi,  336,  b ; iL  29,  b i LL 

297.  b. 

Jiladia,  1 Q02.  a. 

Jigbah.  ii  1336.  b. 

Ij«>n,  li.  232,  b. 
fkltman,  l<dft,  a. 

Iksal,  608.  b. 

II  Caste! la  re , 150.  a. 
ll  O' ran  Sasso-ct Italia,  156. 
a. 

ll  l.agno,  630,  a. 

II  Logo,  .V  >1.  a. 

//  pinHorw*,  b. 

//  I asto,  TE5IL  11 
llargut.  iL  1310.  b. 
llano,  S , 1L  H'-O,  a. 
lit  better . ll  67^* 
lidutn.  807.  a. 
//g*«a.lT7l236,  a. 

Hgum.  11. 

Ilzun  or  tighun.  IL  1248.  b. 
Iliitja,  Ll  13IQ,  a. 


Hid,  Gftft,  b. 
fbkh^n.  b. 

Hipa.  3*78,  a. 
llipula,  367.  b. 

Missus,  Ionic  Temple  on  the 
(Atheut),  298,  a. 

Iltsira,  il.  222.  b. 

Ilium,  239.  b;  756.  a. 

Ifkb-y,  ll  473,  b. 

Ill.  r,  ii.  3J71T. 


Illiberria,  58ft,  b ; 63ft.  a. 
Illiberis,  ii.  132»’,  a. 
Ilfisera,  il.  33.  a. 
llmtnd,  *v'>0.  b. 

I fori.  1072,  a. 

TTva7 7T97a  ; il.  911.  b. 
Huro,~5sb,h;  iiTTIft,  Ll 
lmachara.  iL  987,  a. 

1 mails,  iL  46.  a. 

/maryeh.  lL  1336,  a. 


LL 


lute Ue,  ifoft.'E 
Imeua,  Moos,  156.  b. 

Irnma,  LL  1076.  a. 

Imola,  90775;  LL  1287.  a. 

Imt u,  11742,  a. 

Imus  Fyrcnacus,  iL  42.  b. 

Ill  Alpe  Maritima,  ii.  188.  I*. 
In.oehi,  776,  ll, 

Ina,  IL  '■■•87.  a ; iL  1076.  Il 
Iuachorlum,  70ft,  Il 

Inachus.  200.  b. 

I uoda,  LL  119ft.  b. 

Inarime,  4^  a 
Inatii*.  7<JT»7 b. 

[nchilla,  Ll.  1327,  lb 
tnchkeilh  Island,  lL  1307.  b. 
Im  ino,  909,  Ll 
Indian  Ocean,  171.  b 
ftl, b ; ii.  857,  a. 
fm&'y  Cape,  It.  1080,  a. 
Indraprathae,  IL  47.  a. 

Indus.  519.  a. 

Indu-tria.  ii.  188,  a. 

Inebofi,  ft,  a. 

! nek-bazar  ||.  2ft2.  a. 

Inessa,  60,  G ; Ll  987. 
Ln^rttcfuT Capo  digit,  1L209. 

Ingauni,  IL  187.  a. 

Ingena.  7.  a. 

Ingerskeim , LL  43,  a. 

Into,  iL  468.  b. 

Iniuda,  ii.  1 19ft.  b. 
lnje  Kara,  1 02ft.  b 
Inigi-Chai,  74-V,  Il 
InimaXale,  ii.  601,  a. 

Inker  man,  iL  1 1 11,  b. 

Inn,  50,  b. 

Inna  luchy,  IL  80ft.  a. 
Innstadt,  417.  b. 

Inoi,  IL  269,  a. 

Inopus.  759,  b. 

Insani  Montes.  II.  911,  a. 
Inshillah,  ii.  1327,  6^ 
lnspt  uck,  ii.  12*70,  a. 

Insula  Tiborins  (Home),  li. 
819.  b. 

Insulae  Dtomedeae,  1*77.  a. 

I nt- Saudi,  il.  870,  a, 
lnlemelii,  il  187.  a. 

Intepeh,  ii.  7 1 ft.  b. 

Interc-itia,  9'-n,  l>. 

Inter  dim*  Routes  (Rome), 
iL  840.  b ; ii.  84  ■.  a. 
Interamna.  ii.  028.  b;  ii.  667. 


b ;1L  13.7,  a. 
luterammum,  250,  a, 
hiteramuium  Klavtum,  250, 

a. 

lntercatla.  ll.  12ft2.b. 
Intercisa,  IL  l <■ 1 • . «• 
loterocrai.  ii.  130ft,  a 
Interpromlum,’  il  279.  b;  U 
1306.  b. 

fntibill,  907.  a. 

Inycum.  LL986,  b. 
Joannina,  793.  a ; 831,  t 
lobacchi,  iL  278,  a. 
lohare*  or  Joumnes,  973,  b. 
lol,  ii.  297.  Il 
lolcus,  i 170.  b. 

Jnmane*,  4-90.  Ll, 
lomulum,  ii.  297,  b. 
lonopolis,  ft,  a. 

Joppa,  47<L  b i IL  632.  b. 
Jorak,  VI 6,  b. 

Jordan,  the,  ii.  519.  a. 
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Jorhara,  179.  a. 

Jorjan,  1 1ml,  a. 

Jortpura,  '•  M,  a ; LL  886.  a. 
Joruk,  163,  a. 

Jouamm,  391,  b. 

Jouarc . 777.  a. 

Jovtncxe.  11.03.  b. 
Jovlarum,  il.  t 1*,  a. 

Jovis  Arboratorii.  Temple 
of  (Rome),  1L  816.  b. 
Jovis  I.4irci>r,  IL  568.  b. 
Jovis  Pistons,  Ara  ( Home), 
IL  7«0.  a. 

Jour  re  or  Jourve,  1091,  b. 
/peril,  ii.  1210.  a. 
Iphistiadae,  3V0,  b. 

Ipuus,  LL  v<>3.  u. 

Jptambul,  4.  b;  CO,  b;  it 
32*L  b. 

lpnara,  LL  677.  a. 

/pith  Ihstar,  IL  04.  a. 
[pitch.  843.  b ; 1L~&4,  b. 

Isaczi,  il.  44' ' , b. 

hkmk,  iL  422,  b. 

Ittcr.  ii.  900,  b. 

TMTlbnETatt  b* 

Iran,  21 L a. 

Irwr.onia,  749,  l 
I rasa,  43,  a. 

/ragnltTlL.  422,  a. 

/ * amitldy,  u.  40,  b ; 780.  b ; 

8-25,  ii ; IL  lTu3, 

Irbid,  I *9,  a. 

Jr  (by,  1*9,  Ax 

Ireland,  Li/,  a;  IL  16, a ; IL 
4/0.  a. 

Irenopoks.  393.  b. 

Irgitx,  ii.  10»<0.  b. 

Iri,  240.  a. 

Iria  t 1**,  a;  iL  1287.  b. 
Iria  Max  ih,  '.<31.  b. 

Iria,  1 17  a ; lu  6 >9,  b. 
Irmak,  *L  1173,  b. 

I rim,  ll  10.  b. 

Irrawaddy,  790,  b;  825,  b^ 
il.  46,  b;  if7TT23.  a, 

Irrith.  il.  71 1,  il. 

Irtah,  692,  a. 

!«.  301.  a. 

Itar,  iLJLL  b. 
loarus,  ii,  1310,  b. 

I»u,  442.  Tk 
Isauritls,  '>07,  b. 

Itborot,  18.  I<M4,  b. 

Isburu*.  ii.  983,  b. 

I sea  Legionum,  418,  b. 
lu  hia,  49,  a. 

Isria,  IL  4f9.  a. 

Isctero,  -*>73.  b. 
hen,  ii.  07,  b. 
tiro,  LagutT,  IL  947.  a. 
hernia,  b. 

Itjnhat Nil,  a. 
hhrku,  snn>. 
hhekii,  ll.  372,  b. 

JtkKun,  IL  297.  b. 

l«ia.  ii,  l/ljTb. 

hidoro  rti  Tetdada , li.912,a. 

Lis.  lL  639,  b. 

Li»  and  Serapis,  Temple  of 
(Home),  ii.  *28.  a. 

Li*  Patricia,  Temple  of 
(Home).  Il  826.  b. 

Lis.  Temple  of  iKomel.  il. 
*38. 


INDEX. 


I soman t us,  413,  a. 

Isondae,  ii.  917.  b. 

Itonzo,  UL  102*2,  a;  iL  1275, 
a. 

Itpala,  731,  b. 
h f tern,  jL  13/7,  b. 

Issa,  0,  b ; 079,  b ; IL  37.  a. 
Itsacfiar,  Tribe  of,  LL  530.  a. 
1 stolon,  ii.  943,  b ; iL  908,  b. 
htcuopix,  ii.  2 -1 2,  b. 

Itsorla,  Mi  a. 

Itaut,  Cl  H.  a. 
ltlcre,Ti.H,  a. 

Itlib,  IL  237.  a. 

1 stone,  ML.  669,  b. 
Ltonium.  a ; 916.  a. 
Iflna,  ii.  IL  b. 

I »tron,  705,  b. 

1 taenia,  IL  97.  a. 

Italy,  II.  74,  b. 
lUnus.  705,  b. 
he fuman , 1035,  a. 
Itliacrsiae.  451.  a. 

Ithnme,  ii.  34 1 , b,  il.  1170. 4. 
Ithoria,  62,  a. 

Lon,  il.  1170, 


*3*.  a. 

Limn,  ( Rome),  lL  818.  a. 
Liuin,  Mt.,  57,  b. 
ltk a nderiaM,wM'*\  a. 
Iskander  an.  IL  107  5.  a. 
Itkenderun,  102.  b ; 618,  a ; 
il  09.  b. 

Itkrr,  ii  469,0;  IL  1024,  b. 

hkuria,  ll-'.  k 
LtLtn  iyah,  H»>3.  a. 

Itlama,  7 • * I , b. 

Islands  of  the  Blessed.  906.  a. 
his:  de  Mai  re,  iL  42,  h 
hi  te.  LL  933.  a. 

Umar  on,  4 >3,  b. 

Lmarum,  lL  1178,  a. 
Itmenna,  413,  b. 

Jtmtk,  23».~5T 

hniknnd  or  Ittnfd . IL  425.  a. 
hula  Plana,  iL  G37.  b. 
hide  di  5L  hie l ro  ct  S-  P nolo. 

♦U2.1l 

hole  di  Trcmiti  1SL,  a. 


Itonian  Gale  ( Athens).  263. 

Inhil,  Ii.  538.  a. 
lukatc,  ii.  403,  b. 

Ituren,  ii,  1 V4H.  a. 

Ira- Iviza-Ivinka,  ii.  10,  b. 
Juan  >ic  Fucntaa  dtcinat  5. 

lL  lQHti.  b. 

Juan  de  la  Badcteu,  L,  393, 

a. 

Jubcil,  460,  a, 

Jubi,  (h,  31L.  *>• 

Jubleim,  772.  b ; IL  442,  b. 
Jwar , 5 *2.  a 

Judaea,  it.  516,  a ; iL  532.  a. 
Judah,  Tribe  of,  LL  329 . b. 
Judenburg , iL  I '-,  a. 

Ircrnut,  n,  101,  b. 

Jufna , 1005.  a. 
Jugarlin7~Vicut  (Rome),  LL 
773,  a. 

Iria,  333,  b. 

Iviza,  979',  a. 

Julamcttk,  ii,  1339.  a. 

Julia,  Aqua  I Rome  1.  ii.  850. 

b. 

Julia,  Basilica  (Rome),  iL 

793.  g. 

Julia,  Curia  (Rome),  IL  789, 
b. 

Julia  Idbyca,  593,  b. 

Julia  Marti*.  Col.,  718,4. 
Julia,  Purlieus  (Rome),  IL 
827.  b. 

Julia,  Septa  (Rome),  iL  836, 

a. 

Julian  S„  iL  1260,  b. 

Juhert  or  JUficKTiL  102.  a. 
Jiiliobona,  42‘‘,  a ; 4*0,  b. 

Jul  obrica,  3U IL 
Juliubrlga,  3* '2,  b. 
JulioiiiHgus,  443,  a. 

Julls,  .587,  a. 

JuliuuiC  irutcum,  I08,b;  522. 

a ; 11.  1273.  b. 

Jum-burvn,  424.  b. 

Jumna,  4*0,  b 973,  b;  1LC0, 

b. 

Jimcaria,  11.  52.  a ; ii.  6*7.  h 
Junior  ins  Campus,  ii.  52.  a 


Juno  Lucina,  Lucus  of 
(Rome),  ii.  826,  b. 

Juno  Monetal  Temple  of 
(Rome),  iL  770.  a. 

Juuo  Regina  (Rome),  ii.  810, 

a. 

Juno  Regina.  Temple  of 
( Rome',  ii.  Ml.  b. 

Juno  Sororla  (ltome),  ii 
821,  b. 

Juno,  Temple  of  ( Rome),  IS. 

832.  b ; i L 8:nn>^ 

Junonia,  906,  b. 

Junonia  Minor,  906,  b. 
JunifUita,  lL  52,  a;  jL  687, 

b. 

Irorina,  IL  3.  b ; IL  243.  h. 
Jupiter  Ciipitoliniis.  Temple 
of  ( Rome ),  ii.  7 68,  a. 
Jupiter  Conservator,  Sacel- 
lum  of  (Koine),  IL  770,  a. 


Jupiter  Custos,  Temple  of 
( Rome),  iL  770,  a. 

Jupiter  DoUchenus(Rome). 

It.  8I2j  a. 

Jupiter  Elicius  (Rome),  LL 

*10,  a. 

Jupiter  Fagutalis  (Rome), 

ii.  8/C  b. 

Jupiter  Inventor  (Rome),  iL 

840.  a 

Jupiter  Propugnator,  T«  m- 
ple  of  { Home),  ii.  *04.  a 
Jupiter  Stator,  Temple  iA 
(Home),  iL*OL.a;  (L  833, 
b. 

Jupiter,  Statue  q£  (Rome), 
iL  770,  a. 

Jupiter,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
11.  *1L*;  iL.  840,  b. 
Jupiter  Tonant,  Temple  of 
( Rome),  iL  770.  a. 

Jupiter  Victor.  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  *4.»4.  a. 

Jupiter  VlminalL,  Altar  oi 
( Rome),  ii.  *28.  b. 

Jura,  1021,  a. 

Irrca,  *43,  b ; iL  1237.  b. 
Jurkup^ll.  491L  b. 

Jusagora,  IL  3S->.  b. 

Jutchn  Tagk,  42 i.  b. 

Juti  ieh-el ■ Kadi  in,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Justmopolis.  32.  b ; LL  73.  h, 
Jutland,  607.  b ; 622,  b ; iL 
1191,  b. 

JuMniae,  Aedes  (Rome),  IL 
ML  b. 

Jur.iTurn,  iL  448,  a. 
Jurentas, Temple  of  I Rome), 
ii.  H04,  a ; iL  816.  b. 

Jui-ia,  933,  b. 

Irburg,  44/,  b. 

Ixias,  4 •>  1 . a. 
laumati,  973,  b. 

Jyrcae,  IL  12  9.  b. 

/x  Ughlu.  Ml.  b. 
luma,  772.  b. 

Ixmil,  41.6,  b. 

Izmir,  IL  1016.  A* 


Kabudiah.  C.,  IL  859,  b. 
Kabul,  305.  b;  MiO,  a;  ii. 

1 1*.  b ; LL  497.  b. 
Kabtihtian,  1*4,  a. 
Kadesh-Hnmca,  ll.  529.  b. 
Kndrthah.  ii.  27,  b. 
Kadi-Kioi,  59>TT». 

Kuril  unit,  ii.  2/3,  a. 

Kqf,  370,  b. 

Knffajt.  39,  b. 

Kahlenb*-rg,  594.  b. 
Kahramun,  IL  I3t*.  a. 
kahtnuyt,  3ii«i,  a 
Kni  II us  nr,  ii.  1 1 57.  a. 
Katgut-z,  576.  a. 

Kaipha,  ii.  1033,  b. 

Kan  nr  Koi . 776  b. 
Kaitariyeh,  PV.i,  b. 
Kaitersluhl,  JH ) , b. 
Kakaletn . ii.  •»£■  a. 

Kakavn,  7*4,  a. 

Kakt-Uala.  63,  b ; 600,  b. 
Kakorci.t,  Ii.  317,  h. 
Kakarenma,  ii.  418,  b. 
Kakatia,  U.  1 17\  a. 
Kakou-nrot,  1 030.  b. 
Ka/'-at-cn-cJm,  10G4,  b. 

Knl a at  S yzar,  lL  I a. 

Kal.ibtke,it  10*3,  a,  L.  I08&, 
b. 

Kn/ama,  iL  1194,  a. 
Knlamuki,  683.  a ; LL  619,  b 
LL  1333.  b. 

Kata inoiit,  iL  342, b ; LL  345, 
b;  IL.  5*8.  a. 

Katami,  476,  a;  LL  315,  b. 

K alamo,  113,  b ; 5*23,  a ; LL 

ltt.0,  lh 

Kalanca,  483.  b. 

Kal  mtrhak,  090.  a. 
Kalapodki,  ii.  400,  b. 
Kahuiy,  31,  a. 

Kalanryta , 11  b;  457.  a ; 
725.  b. 

Kolcjoni,  8V>  b. 

Kalian,  385,  b. 

Kaltbiah,  242,  a. 


KaNchl-Sm,  608,  a. 

Kaltmno,  485,  a. 

Kalinkrji,  IL  575,  a. 
KaUiaunee,  4*1,  b. 
Kaliimakki,  C . 3/7,  b. 
Kallogria,  705.  b. 

Kabigria,  n,  b. 

Kah  hmno, 

Kalot,  Pori.  *72.  a. 

Kalotikm.  u.  3**,  b.  

Kalnaki,  iL  490,  b. 

Kalyoia,  556.  a. 

Kama , 87 1 . a. 

Kamara,  49.  a. 

Kamara-S*,  iL  1194,  b. 
Kamara,  71*».  a ; ill  551,  a. 
Kumar i,  iL  I H.iQ,  b. 

Kamai  inn,  6>;<i.  b. 

Kamcxik.  ii.TT*.  a. 

Kamch.  ii.  11*.  b- 
Kamcmtza,  IM.  b;  jL  588.  a. 
K am  ih.  Cape,  My.  b. 
Kamtnnl.  lo;ii.  a. 

Kammeni  Mikra,  iL  1158.  a. 
Kant  men  i Sea,  Ll  I LHL  a. 
Kammeni  Palaea,  Ll  1 158,  a« 
Kannular,  il.  ‘p-b,  b. 

Kan  or  Kum,  61 1.  L.  

Kami.  49*.  a ; u,  I(i3,  b. 
Kanareh . ii.  *72.  a. 
Kanavari,  4:3,  b.  _ 

Kandaf.ar,  lj-4,  a;  972.  a: 
IL  498.  a. 

KanduT 240,  a ; WO,  a. 
Kandili,  113.  a ; 322.  a,  8H, 
b, 

Kangawar,  653.  b. 

Kangreh,  974,  a.  _ 

Kant,  Ui3,  b;  727. a. 

Kanouge,  4*0.  b.  

Kanlatiot,  476.  b. 
KantnUiera , 773,  b. 

Kapur. dia,  4/T,  b. 
Kapoudiah,  67,  l». 

Kaprena,  H*~!^  b. 

Kapur na,  .Vi5,  a ; LL  542,  b. 
Kara-hap.h,  ll  50 1,  b. 

Kara • Hel,  lL  .*>55.  a. 

Kara  Jliuroun,  iL60Q.  b. 

A n i a Burnu,  50.  a ; ii.  171. 

a;  ll.  599.  a. 

Kara  Hurun,  IL  317.  b. 
Kara  Di  tdit,  b. 

Kara  Hughiu  iikioighi,  ii. 
4>6  a. 

Kata  Kapu,  114,  a. 

Kara  Kaya,  '■>.  1 . a. 

Kara  Su.  1 24.  a : 519.  a : 577. 
a;  876.  a;  1166.  a;  li.  3 9. 

a ; LL  HUw.li 

Kara  Su,  or  Aar  a I).  re  Su, 
ii.  1105.  b. 

Karabua,  ii.  668.  b. 
Karoburnu,  50,  a ; li.  171.  a ; 

LL  599.  a. 

Karahwinr  Kim.  LL  1131.  Is. 
Karatfagh,  591 , b. 

Karad.ifh,  cTT,  b ; LL  3.  b ; 
iL  2 16.  h. 

Karadja,  li.  213.  a. 
Karadjetek,  LL  914,  b. 
Karadjitli,  it.  5*6.  b. 
Kar.idrun,  »~><i3.  h, 

Karagnth,  ii.  713,  b. 

Kara  Utuenxi,  IL  1216,  b. 
Karahitsar,  72.‘,  b. 
Karakaia,  11-  1217,  b. 

Kara  haul,  LL  5a->.  a. 

Kara  l.ote,  IL  1199,  b. 

Kara m an  617.  b:  ti.  1 25.  a. 
Karamusal,  *49,  a. 
Karansebet,  ii  288.  tb 
Karata,  LL  422.  a. 

Karattiui,  iL  1 .*  1 1 . b. 
Karasu,  124,  a ; 519,  a ; 577, 
a;  875.  a;  1105.  a;  IL  31?. 
a;  fI7T638. IL 

Knratjatr,  IL  370,  a ; iL  421. 

Kara  tula,  LL  309.  b. 
Karaoaren,  LL  231,  b. 
Karauli,  1052-  a. 
Karnttatlaai,  795.  a. 

Karbaek,  51.1.  b. 
Kardhenitxa,  ii.  486,  b. 
Kanthiki,  (Jld.  IL  *»#,  b. 
Kaid/ntxa,  £L  • 412  a. 


INDEX. 


Ksrdiotiisa,  U,  116.  b. 
Karrk,  186,  a ; 720,  a. 
Kareotac.  iL  916,  b. 

Karhcz,  iL  1335.  a. 

Karja  Baghlar,  iL  289. 

Li.  333.  b. 

Karibdsche,  484.  i. 
Karitena,  1 1 1 . b ; 4/9.  a. 
Karitena , River  (/.  111  a 
Karma , 886.  a ; ltiDO.  b. 
Karkaa,  if.  M97o. 

Kark.tr,  672.  a. 

Knrkmak,  461.  a;  501,  b. 
Karki,  600,  b. 

Karkitia,  627.  a. 

Karla,  410.  a. 

Karlick.  5JJL  b. 

Karloniti,  804,  b. 

Karmelis,  979.  a. 

Kam-al-  Manzit,  520,  b. 
Kamak,  IL  LIAO,  b. 
Kamaka,  ii.  484,  a. 
Kamcken,  522.  b. 

Karpusli,  II.  497,  a. 

Kart,  613,  b:  ii.  946,  a. 
Kartah,  II.  920,  b. 

Kartero , 466,  b. 

Karteroli , iL  226,  b. 
Kartkasuer,  513.  h. 

Karun,  366,  b ; 612.  a ; IL 
1209.  a:  iL_1050,  b. 

K amir i,  iL  644.  b. 
Karrwutria,  iL  1318.  b. 

Kar  ire  iter,  5J3,  b. 

Karyonet,  IL  b. 

Karyrto.  333,  b. 

Katalmak,  ii  QL  b. 
Kaschgar.  Li  466.  b;  II  .505.  a. 
Katchmtr.  .'i3h.  a;  972,  a ; iL 
41.  b;  11. TOT.  a. 
KatckmaAi,  6.k"a. 

Kashmir , 558,  a ; 971.  a ; IL 
4L  b ; IL  509,  a. 

Kath  Yeniji,  IL  IIP,  b. 
Katrmtek.  iL  606.  b. 
Kasimiyck,  81ft,  a. 

Kotr,  359.  b. 

Karr  Bourn  Adjoubak,  IL 

034,  *• 

Katr-Sqfran,  825,  a. 
KatrSerjan,  Mil,  a. 
Kitsiandkra,  560.  a ; 597,  b ; 

iL  535,  b. 

Katitr- Annie,  iL  973,  b. 
Kass'r  Jebir,  ii.  39».  a. 
Kau'r  Ounga.  iL  413.  a 
Kafir  Parana,  iL  1324,  ta 
Kastama,  505,  a 
Kastanitza.  798,  a. 

Katie lia,  647,  a. 

Kasteliana , li.  42,  b. 
Kasteloryzo , 1L~Ti7.  A. 
Kastoria,  560.  b : IL  236.  b ; 
iL  491.  b. 

Kattri,  19,  b ; 128,  b:  760, 
b ; H47.  b : II.  129,  a ; ii.  352; 
b i iL  539.  b ; IL  676Tb. 
Kastritxa,  783, a,  IL  1232. b. 
K astro.  iL  156,  b. 

Katakolo,  817,  b. 

Katakolo,  V7qf,  IL  593.  b. 
Katara,  3iL  b. 

K afar  a,  373.  a. 

A'  alar  a Soo,  373,  a. 
Katavothra,  LL  469,  b. 
Katerina,  1031,  b ; |L  237, 
a;  It.  363.  a. 

Katiff  Bay,  604,  a. 

KatirU,  I1**,  a. 

Koto,  or  Palea-Akhaia,  iL 
473.  b. 

Kntranitia,  830.  a* 

Kattegat  let , LL  4'*i0.  b. 

Kau regam,  IL  37",  b;  iL 
395.  b. 

Kattuarlonnn,  Pagu»,  604.  a. 
K a tuna,  iL  300,  b. 

Katura,  32Tj  h. 

Katzana,  220,  a ; 633.  a. 
Kalzanet,  a. 

Katungri,  il  353,  b. 
KaixMla.  851,  a. 

Kavala,  21,  b. 

Kt trailer t,  612,  b. 

KavaUo,  iL  411.  a. 

Kavalo,  IL  688,  lu 
K a varan,  ltTU99.  b. 
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Parana,  iL  1111.  b. 

Karo  Dorv,  .Vi 4,  b ; 871.  b. 
Karo  Grosso,  1 \ >7  Q,  b. 

Karo  Krio,  7 us.  a. 
Karo-Pottdki,  ii.  328.  a. 
Karo  Strarro,  779.  b. 
Katrkat . 571.  a:  691.  a. 
Kazan,  U.  ''17,  b. 

Kazan,  Eastern,  iL  917.  b. 
Knzdag.  2IfLb. 

Kckitais,  6t3.  a ; 721.  a. 
Kebban  Ma'drn,  754,  Ii. 
Kedes,  LL  104.  a. 

Kedf>b.  Ii.  530.  b. 

Kedus.  403.  b. 

Kef  atari,  1 1 3,  a. 

Kejaiost,  10'jgi,  a. 

Kejelikoi , 424.  a. 

Keif,  iL  975,  a. 

Kef  ken,  6irfj.  b. 

K^ft,  666,  b. 

Keith,  or  Ken,  567.  a. 
Keitkm,  G-G.  b. 

Kekkriet,  682,  b. 
Kelot-al-Gherrak.  362.  b. 
Ke/berim , 111.  a* 

Kelefina,  n,  l a. 
Kelenderi,  392,  b. 

Keteuhot,  iTs^h. 

Krliiman,  631,  b. 

Keilen,  61^  a. 

Krllen,  or  KeUn,  647.  a. 
Kelnet,  Kenneit,  or  Kendel, 
481.  b. 

Ketuedon,  501.  b. 

Kem  Kasir,  459.  b. 

Kemakk,  4s6,  a i iL  1338.  b. 
K enter,  ii,  55 1,  a. 

K enter  Dagk,  LL  198,  b i IL 
484.  b. 

Kempten,  497.  b. 

Kenoth,  II.  1219,  a. 
Kencheiter.  LL  246,  a. 
Kendal,  (>'*»3,  h. 

Ken  mare  Hirer,  LL  Ifi,  b. 
Kennatserin.  ll.  1076.  a. 
Kennelback,  482,  b. 

Kennel,  718,  b. 

Kent,  388,  a ; 502.  b. 

Kent  rot,  579.  b. 

Kepkalari,  Mj  &- 
Kephrz  Bantu,  753,  b. 
Kepkr,  497.  b. 

Kepse.  Ll  953,  b. 

Kcrak,  603.  a ; ii.  105,  a;  IL 
IH'l.  a. 

Keratonde,  11. -689,  b. 

Ker atomic  Ada,  iL  600.  b. 
Kerasunt,  197.  b ; LL  599.  b. 
Kerasunt  Ada,  197,  b. 

Ke ratio,  332,  b. 

Kereti,  514,  a ; 668.  a, 
Kerempe,  4uQ.  a j 614.  b. 
Keretonn,  55?),  a. 

Keriun,  007.  a. 

Kerka,  li.  421.  b. 

Kerketi,  iL  917,  b. 


Kerkhak,  'blL  a; 


1021.  b; 


LL  1050. 

Kerman,  102.  a. 
KermentcMk,  LL  411,  b. 
Keroniti,  64)7.  b. 

Kersu*.  1 16.  a. 

KertcA,  jETr.  b;  H,  I I09,b. 
Kertestek,  592.  b. 

Kerttch,  iL  642.  b;  11.  1109,  h. 
Kervatara,  iL  192,  b. 

Ketem,  it.  373,  a. 

Kethith  Dagk.  LL  480, 

Kesi  Gak-bonJuk,  uTf22l . a. 
Kesker,  603,  b. 

Kesrawan,  iL  173,  b. 

Kesri,  469,  b. 

Kem- Shinn.  513,  b. 

Keitel,  561,  b. 

Kettoneh  Dagk,  iL  332.  b. 
Ket trick.  Great,  931.  a. 
Keuprit,  iL  1001.  b. 

Kcuxiar,  1L32I.  b. 

Khabas,  46l.  a. 

Khabour.  175, a ; 188.  a;  594, 
bj  ll.  333.  b. 

Khabi.  Gulf  of,  67,  b. 

K ha  bur,  ILL  a.  188,  a ; 594, 
b;  LL  333,  b. 

K hadron,  502,  b. 

Kkai-tfa,  GTaW.  a;  11. 889,  b. 


Khaifa,  521.  la 
Kkafiki,  18,  bi  600,  b, 
Khalt,  sti,  b. 

Khamtl,  240,  b. 

Khan  Mtnich,  504.  b. 

Khan  of  Krevata,  377,  a: 
555.  a. 

Kkania,  723,  a. 

Khar  a,  ST. , 556,  b. 

Khorezm,  498,  L 
Kharput,  615,  b, 

Khar  pm  Datrassi,  360,  b ; 
il.  439.  b. 

Khartoum,  LL  330.  a. 
Kharvati,  lL  380,  Ll. 

Khath  Bud,  a.  -is-t,  b. 
Khatsia,  319,  b ; li.  630.  h. 
Khatoun,  Serai,  iL  232.  a. 
Khaulan,  Bay  of,  li  131,  a. 
Kkatrak,  Ll.  440  a. 
Kkawareznt,  6 >3.  a» 

Khazir,  456.  b. 

Kkedkeyre,  754,  b. 

Kkeli,  il.  2N9,  a. 

Kkeli,  Port,  1058,  a. 
Kheltdoaia,  606.  b. 

Ktteimos,  38 ,s.  b. 

Kherson,  1 13.  b. 

K her  tone  tot,  i'/ft,  b. 
Khiiidkromia,  IL  574.  b. 
Khimara,  591.  a j 609.  a. 
Khiv,  609.  a. 

Kkirlet-el-Gerar,  988.  b. 
Kklemutzi,  606.  b. 

Khodjend,  101,  b. 

Kholv,  il.  101.  a. 

Khomari,  364,  b. 

Khonar,  871,  a. 

Kkonot,  648,  b. 

Khoorukan,  781,  a. 

Kkoot,  614,  b. 

Kkoratan,  209.  b ; LL  274.  a i 
LL4H.  a. 

K karats  an,  1106.  a. 
Khore-etteri,  1 031.  a- 
Khorkkkorhounikh,  Canton 

Of,  613.  a, 

Kkorsabad,  II.  438.  a. 
Khortiatzi,  628.  a. 

Khortus , Ll  593,  b. 

Khosia,  069.  a. 

Kkolutta,  5Q‘>,  a. 

K hour  ay  bah,  iL  283,  b. 
Kktypa,  414.  a. 

Khudar,  723.  b. 

Khulw,  364,  a ; 365.  a. 
Kkurbel-ei-Sumrah.  1072.  a. 
Khuzistan,  628.  a ; 607,  a. 
Khwarcsmiant,  IL  1019.  a. 
Kiapiche , 505,  b. 

Kedeyre,  575T  b. 

Kidrat,  or  Kidros,  739,  b. 
Kicngareh,  974.  a. 

Kiev,  LL  916.  a 
KHadhia , il  289,  a. 

Kiladhta,  Port,  iaV8.  a. 
Kilau,  ll  1017.  a. 

Kiltdbahr.  642.  a. 

Ki liman,  499.  a. 

KiltO’,  il  1246,  au. 

Kilts,  Il  107  j.  b. 

Kilkenny,  419,  b. 

Kitkitf  M,  a. 

Kilt,  oho,  a. 

KiUahr,  IL  101.  h. 

KiUaUi  BayftL  175,  a. 
Kinburun,  n.  113,  a. 
Kinchan,  hi6,  b. 

Kinderton.  <k8.  b. 

Kind  a,  244,  a ; 686,  a ; 709. 
a. 

Kingston,  IL6C7.  a. 

KitUa,  or  Kmpglu,  625.  b. 
Kinneird't  Head,  iL  10s 4,  b. 
Kinnurm,  598,  b. 

Km,  629,  a. 

KJdUn,  Mi.,  il.  972.  a. 
Kioptkeni,  li.  1017.  o. 
Kipuln,  1070,  h. 

K&-Skekr,  508,  a. 

Kirnty,  St.  LL  356.  a. 

Kirotas,  617.  a ; LL  1019.  a. 
Kirckenkoeher,  808.  b. 
Kircudbright,  750,  a. 
Kirghiz,  Li.  6<L  il 
Kirghiz- Kozaks,  746.  b. 
Kirghiz  Tartar r.lLa 
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K i rj at h -Karim,  IL  629,  b. 
Kirk  Hmn,  128,  b. 
Kirk-Ktlissta^A.  1327,  a. 
Kirkintilloch,  it.  193.  b. 
Kirman,  520.  b ; 521,  a ; 998, 
u ; H.  363,  b } iL  Mil,  iL 
Kirmanskah,  3g£,  b. 

Kirpek.  II.  1195,  b. 

Kirpe  Liman,  483,  b. 
Kitamo  Kasteli,  6*7,  b. 
Kisell,  II.  1215,  b. 

KLIiod,  LL  cm.  a, 

Kisii,  Jrmak,  10l9,  b. 
Kissartik,  iL  34.  a. 

Kissaoo,  LL  300.  o, 

Knsavo,  Sit.,  iMjO.  b. 
Kistemes,  IL  1084.  a 
Kistna,  IL  46,  b ; iL  243.  b : 
ii.  264.  a. 

KM,  730,  a ; 745,  b. 

Kitrini,  385,  h. 

Kitro,  629.  a;  li.  681,  b. 
Kivma,  313,  a ; 326.  b. 

Kiz  II mar , IL  1243.  b. 
Krzit-Deria,  LL  5,  b. 

Kitil  Ermak,  490,  b. 

Ktxil  Kotttn,  ii.  3.  b. 

Krx'l  Ozien,  117,  a. 
Kizil-L’zen.  48K,  a. 

Ktzliman,  ll. 3Js, a;  il.  1054. 
a. 

Kizhman,  C.,  IL  662,  a. 
klausenburg,  LL  1314.  a. 

K tenet,  634.  a. 

Ktenia,  LL  1 126.  a. 
Ktephiko-limani,  325,  b. 
Ktimino,  821.  b. 

Kit  soli,  il  384,  A. 

Khseli,  809.  a. 

KJisura,  839,  bj  IL  197.  b : iL 
470.  aj  il.  568,  b. 

Knisoro,  199,  b. 

Kodad,  64K  b. 

Kodor,  24  s,  b. 

Kodtje-  Tarla,  IL  1101,  b. 
Korhthen,  649.  a. 
Kok-i-Baba,  iL  562,  A. 

Kokik,  Ll  5,  b. 

Kohistug.  3211.  b. 

Kuhilen,  IL  3*-l,  b. 

Koitt/u,  W,  b. 

Kohata,  I .‘3,  b. 

Kokhta,  iL  640.  a. 

Kokinio,  22,  b. 

Kukkina,  iL  687.  a. 
Kohktnoplo,  ii,  689,  a. 
KnkJobathi,  H '41.  a. 

Kokova,  IL  317,  b. 

Kola,  646,  a. 

Kotonnes,  Cope,  331,  a:  iL 
1047,  b. 

Kolugka,  IL  506,  a. 
Kolumbaez.  il  1230,  b. 


Koiumbatz,  LL  449.  a 
Kotumbo,  C , ii.  1161,  a. 
Komis,  f>31 , b. 

Koneit,  60L  b : 999,  a. 
K.nMajLI&tkr 


Konia,  353^  a* 

Konttp  >h,  873,  a. 

Konitza,  iL  550,  a. 

Konif/ch,  Ii.  12,  a. 

Kong  Mount  amt,  LL  332,  a. 
KonJntn,  1004.  a. 
Kontokynechi,  476  b. 
Konuiita.  7 a t 11  548,  a. 
Koonik.  li.TSfo  a.  — 
Kop  Taeh.  Il  373,  b. 
Koraka,  "L>L  « ; IL  357,  a. 
Koraki.  ST7 li.  269,  a. 
Kotaku,  199,  b. 

Korana,  II.  3,  b. 

Kardufan.  57. 8 1 IL  241,  b 4 
IL  451.  a. 

Korghot,  693,  b. 

Kantza,  75ft.  b. 

Kom-el ■ Magksal.  iL  284,  b. 
Korna,  362.  0. 

Koroni,  240  a:  647.  a;  841. a. 
Kotos,  989.  b. 

Korti,  GO,  ii.  922.  a. 

Kota  .1 1 abattkaia,  454. b. 
Kma  Warilgatck,  20,  a. 
Kota  Tendra,  20,  a. 

Kotetr,  HI,  b. 

Kotinas,  il,  936,  a. 

Kosmas,  St.,  305,  b. 

i a. 
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Kosuiin,  li.  1329.  b- 
Kosseir,  37.  b. 

Kbsteudil,  iL  233.  b. 
Kostendsje,  0 -7 . *. 

Koslutarx,  il.  1310.  a. 
Kostroma,  ii.  !»i~,  b 
Kotronr *,  ii.  I 139,  a. 
Kotroni.  I V7 , a. 

Kotroni.  M , lL  ‘i^O.  b. 
Kotumbul,  lL  1017.  b. 

Kuuft,  006.  b. 

Ktmkuoba,  ii.  924,  b. 

Kcmla,  b. 

Koutn-el-  Ahmar,  R|^  b. 
Koum  -el-  Ilattam.  LL.  1111,  b. 
Koum-Ombos , LL  IK'l,  a. 
Koumjaat,  >> ' *i.  a. 
Koundouz,  il.  ILb. 

Kour.  H9,  b. 

Kotukatroda,  909,  a. 

Koutek  uk-Larnhat,\\,  LLE.b. 
Koutschssk  - Tzschckmetscne. 

IL  697.  a. 

Koieeik,  <><>2,  a. 

Koyunlik , ii. .'131. a;  iL  13H,  a. 
Krainburg,  il.  129,  a. 

Krato,  7 <* ».  a. 

Kra/zora.  iL  W,  b. 
Krrmidki,  * 17,  a. 

Krevata,  IL  9;’**.  a. 

Kno,  fane,  452,  b ; KW.  a. 

Kriti , 203,  a. 

Kriu-mctopon,  Prom.,  IL 
1112.  a. 

Krama,  iL  1040.  a- 
Krutl,  60ft,  b. 

Kihatrlyai,  ft70,a  ; iL  1333>- 
Kul, an,  aim,  a ; 087,  b ; I oft*. 

b ; iL  .W7.  a : u.  1 2'.8  b. 

K udremalai,  iL  1091.  b. 
Kufah.  362.  b. 

Kufo  m,  b : iL  1217.  a. 

KugaCnik,  HMI.b. 

A'mA-j  .V«A,  L*- 
Kuik,  591.  b. 

Kukla.  73**,  a ; IL  54*.  a. 
Kula,  ii  . Oio,  li. 

KuLxai  - ed  - Dammim,  II. 
ft vi*.  b. 

Kulakia,  596.  a. 
Kulal-et-Mudik,  1 ft?,  a. 
kulat  l bn  Ma'an,  I *9.  a. 
Karat,  l bn  Ma'an.  ii.  03,  b. 
Kulet  Umar,  ii.  227,  b. 

A' ul/e-hagdsrkcssi,  424,  b. 
Kulogli,  lL  682.  a. 

Kmloa.  HIV,  a i iL  3.  b. 
Kalun,  iL  *77 , a. 

Kit  in-  Firm.  inn,  h. 

Kama,  iL  68.  a ; II.  HOP,  h. 
Kumani , Fale^kastro  <{/'.  ii. 
130.  a. 

Kumanovo,  III,  b ; IL  24  *.  b. 
Kumams,  3M,  b. 

Kumaro,  1*>22.  b. 

Kunawat,  ii.  1219.  a. 

A' umtara,  329.  Ll 
Kundura,  K-V*.  a. 

Kurnluz,  304,  a ; 304,  b ; 

7 V4.  a. 

Kunlak,  li.  12.  a. 

Kunupeti.  H ■*».  b ; 1107,  b. 
KUnxen,  ii.  690,  b. 

A'wr,  ,V»9.  a ffitb  j 737,  b 
Kur  ab  737,  b. 

Karachi,  a.  47,  b ; IL  559. 
a. 

Kurbah,  720.  b. 

Kurdistan,  2 44.  b ; 320,  a ; 

612,  a;  *.72.  b. 

Kurds,  5 10.  b. 

Kurgh  bank,  il.  245.  b. 
KUrghan-  Tippa . LL  |<V>.  a. 
Ku  use  firs  llajj.  lL  400  b. 
Kuriyat-el-anub,  *'l4,  b. 
Kurko,  691,  a;  H.  337.  a. 
Kurrnet,  521 . a ; 

Annul,  6*6.  h. 

Kurnub,  I*.  I 134,  b. 
Kurt-aea.  4*1.  a ; 102*.  a. 
Kurlc  Ardtckisch,  110), a. 
Kurttobiri,  MM,  h. 
Kurudere,  341,  h. 
Knrutchesme,  421.  a. 
Kuryet-el-'  Enab,  it.  104.  b. 
Kuiyet-el-Gat,  97*.  b. 
Kuskun/m  Tate.  *79,  a. 
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Kusiek,  72L  ft. 

A ustar,  lL  l lJ*.  b. 

A'uir  llajla,  390.  a. 

Kuss,  a. 

Kutahiyah,  tW7,  b ; 776,  b. 
Kutait,  721,  a. 

Kutckulan,  Ml.  b. 

Kutjuk  Kara-'iu.  349.  b- 
Kutschuk  Kainatdsjik,  IL 
ft 36.  a. 

KuUckuk  Mrinder , ft 77.  a. 
Kuttng,  iL  ft-V*.  a. 
Kutujarma,  L 309,  b. 
Kutzopodht,  IL  Ha9,  b. 
Kureta.  ii.  341,  b. 
KUukTep.  II.  74.li. 
Ky/iarissia,  3 ho.  l*. 
Kpparisso,  Ij,  10*4.  b. 

Ay»  a.  579.  b. 

Kyradkft,  978.  b. 
kyrrri,  9R7,  a. 


J.a  Batina.  2-V).  b. 

La  Beaumette,  7ft«i,  b. 

La  Brossf,  lL  M2,  b. 

La  Cajfartlla,  1 0ft.  b. 

La  Cailiotr,  107,  b. 

Li  Valera,  720.  a. 

La  Cava  drJf  Agha,  103,  b. 
I.a  Chaise,  ftOA.b. 

La  Cittadella,  H4H,  b. 

La  Civita,  803.  a. 

/.a  Coltmna,  LL  105.  a. 

La  Combe,  48ft.  b. 

La  CorUnella,  343,  a. 

La  ('oruflu,  430,  a 
la  Coustnikre,  *;,.»0.  b. 

La  Crau,  U.  1~.'4,  a. 

I.a  Foretta,  *L  a. 

La  Uajola,  49ft.  b. 

La  Linde , 777.  a. 

La  Manrke,  70*.  b. 

La  Medulas,  2ftQ,  a. 

La  Potto.  II.  210.  a i It.  700.  b. 
La  1‘uHta.  2.3.  b. 

Ijs  Hotonda,  li.  210.  a. 

La  HtcHa,  211,  b. 

La  Bora,  li.  1 1.5.  b;  li.  667,  ft. 
La  Serra,  343.  a. 

I.a  Torretta,  il.  644,  b* 

La  Tuitle,  214,  li. 

La  t itle  Aurcrre,  613.  a. 

La  1’illenruvr.  443,  a. 
l.aara,  321.  M ; iL  2ft.*,  b. 
L'Arek.  II.  471.  a. 

Labecla,  iL  VM,  b. 

I.aii.  rn*.  Ii.  101,  h. 
l.aUi  um,  1L6  -0  b, 
I^iborlni,  Cninpi,  497.  a. 
I.abutat,  IL  107ft,  b. 

I -aim*,  or  Latmtas,  !L&ft4,a. 
Lacctlapfnon,  lL  If *24,  fT 
Locedogna,  172.  a j IL  896,  b; 

11,  1293.  a. 

1 .ari. tdar,  326.  a. 
I.aconitnurKl*,  ConstantL 
Julia,  ft<i,  a. 
l.actrr,  Q'-4.  b. 

1-aciii  Paitorum,  or  Pa»to- 
ri»  ( Home),  iL  82ft.  a. 
Ltptakh.  IL  ftO,  a. 
l.adrnburg.in  217,  a. 
lM-uk,  iL  * 22,  a. 

I.adikiyeh,  IL  123,  b. 
l.ad'H'ria,  192,  b. 

Lara,  733,  f»L 
I<aerr»n7933.  b. 
Larctrygonvt,  iL  ft |ft.  b. 

larvae,  Aqw,  168,  b. 
Lagan,  iL  203,  a. 

I-agnl.  197,  b. 

I.ag no,  49ft',  a. 

I>agnu*  Siuu>,  IL  460,  b. 
Logo  d'  Avemo,  3.'*»,  b. 

Logo  (T Iseo,  497,  b. 

Logo  di  Alb, mo,  9L  a. 

I. ago  di  Castigiione,  162,  b. 
Logo  di  Fusaro,  20,  a ; 49ft, 
b 

Lago  di  Garda,  3*?»,  a. 
l^i go  di  Patria,  495.  a,  b. 
Lago  d I I'ico,  fa_£*.  b. 
Lagonisi,  or  Lagussa,  331, 
a 

Lagos  Burts,  403,  b. 


Laitoiu,  iL  ?2*.  a. 

la  bn,  il.  144.  11. 

Lahore,  lL  ' ***.',  b. 

Laii,  b. 

I Miss  r,  ll.  146.  b. 

I.akena,  iL  116,  b. 

Lamas,  617.  b. 

Lamas,  or  lMmuzo,  ii.  1 19, a. 
Lama io,  4 So,  a : IU70,  b ; IL 
117.  b. 

Lamback,  iL  1110.  b. 
Lamtum,  ii.  4 ~>ft . a. 
Lombardo,  iL63,  b. 
l.ambay  Island,  |L  192,  b. 
Lambin',  >1.  717,  a. 
Lambrtno,  H04.  b. 

I.ambro,  lL  117,  a. 
L.mu'tinm,  4ft I,  a. 

Lametua,  4-fto,  a;  1070.  bj 
lL  1 1 7,  b. 

Lamia,  u.  1170.  a. 
iAmiani,  Hortl  ( Home),  11. 
826,  a. 

Laminium.  ft2S.  a. 

Lamlum , 362,  b 
l.amarika,  331 , a. 
Lampedusa,  ||,  206,  a. 
Lam^tra,  331,  L 
l.amsaki,  LL  1 19.  a. 

Luuu*.  617,  b. 

Lanark,  7S0.  a ; 1090.  b. 
Lancaster,  IL  2*M.  b. 

Ijuico.  250,  b. 

Lnnchriter,  <3*1,  b ; 830.  b. 
Lancinno,  150  a ; 916.  a. 

1 Jinctatl,  249,  h . 

La  nitrone,  iL  1312.  b. 

Land's  End.  ft'Vi,  a ; 963,  b. 

/ a ndsoi,  738.  b. 

Langadkin,  o.  1245,  a. 
I.Niigeia,  *H4,  n. 

Langlana,  744.  b. 
LaiiKobrigii.  u.  220.  b. 
Langon,  IT,  a. 

L, mgrrs,  134.  L 
lAinzaratc  Sta  Clara,  IL 
078.  b. 

Lanxnrote,  90f»,  b. 

Lamer  ole,  ii.  678.  b. 

Lao,  ii.  2**9.  b. 

Lao,  or  Lomo,  LL  149.  b. 
Laodirea,  2IV.*.  a. 

Landiceia,  Scabiosa,  ii.  1076. 

Laoussa,  ft!2,  b. 

I.t|>»tliiis,  LL  1170,  a. 
Laprtliijft,  TM\  n. 
LaphyUlum,  0 ,Vi,  b. 
Lapicini,  ii.  187,  b. 

Lapli  Maunlu  ( Home),  LL 
820.  b. 

I*apLha«,  H17.  h. 

Lapitka,  or  iMpta,  730,  a; 
li,  LLL 

Lappa,  or  Lampa,  70ft,  b- 
Imt,  169.  b ; IL  710.  a. 
Laroche,  LL  1 i t«*»,  a. 
lutrateke,  n.lSCa. 

Laraoda,  '8*8,  u ; 617,  b ; iL 
222,  b. 

Larbuss,  il.  12ft.  b. 

Laressda,  ii.  1 25.  a. 

Laret  Peruiannl,  Temple  of 
the  ( Koine),  0,835,  b. 
Largitxen,  11.  I2  '».  b. 
Lar/ccia,  LL  1 290,  a, 

Lance,  n,  47,  a. 

La  1 mo  Cecckto,  H,  12ft.  b. 
Lai iuum,  107.  a ; 910,  a. 
Lartwa,  LL  1070,  a ; IL  1 170, 
a ; IL.  I22Q,  a. 
l.arutan,  520.  b. 

Laritut,  14,  a. 

Lamaki,  ftoo,  a. 

Larnika,  02*.  b. 

Larnum,  LL  115,  b. 

Laroluin,  Jj.  1317.  b. 
Larruga,  LL  1 1 1 Q-'»,  b. 
l^trum  Ituraliiim,  Vicui 
( Home),  11.  8ll,  a. 
I#arymna.  lL  2<r.>  b. 

Larv Rium.  1022.  b. 

La*,  ii.  I I 2,  b. 

Las  I’eniasde  Caparra,  503, 
ll, 

Laalon,  »2I,  l 
Laspi,  LL  1 1 12,  a. 


Latt  heiie*.  or  Leosthmca 
8I0US,  424.  a. 
l^utigi,  583.  a. 

Late  rani.  Palace  flf  tht 
(Rome),  iL  818.  b. 
Lathou,  733,  b. 
l.atiano,  474,  b. 

I-atiarl»,  Hill  (Rome),  ii. 
830,  a. 

Latina,  Porta  (Home),  iL 
760,  b. 

La  to,  486,  a. 

LatoblcCli.  542.  a. 
Latopoli*,  4*^  a. 

I. atria,  8*0.  a.  • 

Latzata,  '*/>.  a. 

Lavagna,  ii.  188.  a. 
Laucnburg,  LL  107,  a. 
Lavenxa,  s..»7  , a. 

I^venialit,  Porta  (Rome), 
1L76&.  a. 

Laverut,  IL  16.  a. 
Lavinia»enr,  .'8)7,  b. 

I Mv use,  628.  a. 

Latitnellutn,  iL  1287,  b ; 11. 

12*8,  a. 

Lavra,  23,  a. 

Laurcacum,  ll  448.  a. 
LaureaU,  748, a. 

Lanrrtum  ( Home).  IL 810.  a. 
l.aury,  ii.  119,  b. 

L tut,  IL  209,  b ; il.  1X7.  a. 
Lau*  Pnmpcia,  LL  12*7.  a. 
Lausanne,  IL  ISO.  K 
I.autei  burg,  633.  b. 

Lmitolae  (Rome),  ii.  813,  a. 
Iaiutuiuiae  ( Home),  tl.787.1i> 
Lauiae,  388,  b. 

Laxincxe,  iL  1313,  b. 
Layback,  49,  a s LL  403,  b ; 

lL  461 . b. 

La«i.  043.  a. 
t. axiom,  IL  151.  a. 

Le  lioulu , t*.  H 134.1. 

Im  Land.  91  L k. 

Le  Casii  lie,  563,  a. 

//  t 'itlretxe,  ■2*»,  .1. 

Le  < blonne,  39 1 , a. 

Le  Fau,  W,  b. 
le  Ga,  980.  a. 

Le  Galazxe,  il.  1292.  b. 
le  Urotte,  30.  a. 

Le  GroUe  cTSIare,  719.  a t H. 
CM.  b. 

Le  M Jetc,  127,  b. 
l.e  Mu  1 rile,  Il  697.  a. 
Leban,  ii.  152.  b. 

Lebanon,  M..  il.  173.  a. 
I.ebda,  11.  162.  a. 

Leben,  705.  b. 

I.ebiAJa,  LL  -*‘.‘I . b. 
letmni,  933,  a. 

Imccc,  95,  a ; IL  216.  b. 

Ierk,  340.  ti ; ii.  lj^  b. 
Lethe,  lb  205.  b. 

Leches,  it.  1321.  b. 
Leekrnkeim,  561,  b. 
leckkam,  Ll  1278,  b. 
Laciicariorum,  Castra 
(Rome),  iL  *42.  a. 
Lectvure,  iL  115,  a. 
l.eda,  ii.  1 vi,  b. 
latlim,  iL  *2 >4,  b. 

1 .cdu«,  1*  - 972,  a. 

Leer  sum,  ii.  167.  b. 

Lefka,  il.  172,  a. 
lefka,  or  leifka,  13.  h. 
Lejle,  405.  to;  9H.  «;  lL 
1*24,  a. 

lefkimo,  669.  b. 

Lejkasia,  ii.  171,  b. 

Lgfta,  hi  I,  a. 
leflheridha,  H.  1034,  h. 
Lejthero.  Kkari , 849,  a. 
l.<Jtro,  LL  17^  b. 

Legae,  90,  a. 

Legem,  il  1196.  a. 

Legkntan,  89,  b. 

Leg  nano,  ‘.>w7.  a;  il.  1287,  h. 
l-egrana,  ii.  149.  a. 

Legum,  or  Ix-tuin,  ii,  987,  L 
I.egune,  or  cl-fejjun,  iL 
153.  b. 

Loibcthrium,  412.  b ; 1035.  to. 
Leicester,  571,  a ; IL  fSCb. 
Leiden.  912.  a : LL  2liTto, 
Lcimoue,  IL  1170,  a. 
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Lens  ter,  lLlO.a- 
Lcintirariime.tl*,  b. 
Leipaydrium,  390.  b. 
Leifitig,  IL  217.  b. 

I. ekk  >nta,  iL  4H,  a 
I^lantum.  H71.  b. 

Lfifga,  5.  b. 

Leman  l uike,  iL  I&6,  b. 
Lemavl,  1*33,  a. 

Lemba.  )L  117.  b. 

Lemene.  ii.  1273.  a. 

Leminc,  Mont,  iL  133,  b. 
Lemoticfi,  173,  a ; 91  x,  b. 

J. emla,  iL  L&I,  b. 

J,en*mim  ( Athena),  300.  b. 
Lcnidhi,  7-*i,  a. 

Lentia.  iL  44*.  a. 

Lens,  lL  1308.  a. 

Lew  mi,  iTTm,  a ; IL  987*  a. 
Levdhom,  iL  266,  b. 

Leon,  250.  b flT  153.  b : li. 
n05.~6T 

Leonardo,  Fiume  di  S.,  iL 

986.  a_i  II-  1130.  b. 

l.eondari.  II.  172,  b : ii.  254. 


Leone,  Caitel,  H.  1041.  a. 
Leone,  Monte,  iL  1223.  a j iL 
1205,  a. 

Leanest  a . 6,  a. 

Lronica,  m},  b. 
la-ontea,  iL  64  >6.  b. 

Leo  mini,  iL  987,  a. 
I*eontium,  14,  b. 

I <rontopoHa7~37.  b. 
Leontopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Leoptia,  413,  b. 

Lepanio,  ii.  402.  b. 

J.e panto,  Guif  of,  673,  b. 

Men w«  iL  1 16,  a. 

Lepe  di  Honda,  LL  33,  a. 
Lepreum,  8*21.  b. 

Leptina,  812.  b. 

I.eptic,  68,  a. 

I. eptia  Magna,  iL  1061.  a. 
Ler,  933,  b. 

J. erici,  iL  188.  a. 

LvrLla,  II.  31.  b. 

7 trine,  iL  JfcL  a. 

Leriaaae,  33.  a. 

Leroa,  483,  a. 

Lerot,  LL  16  4,  a. 

Lea  ChaberUa  Montoiaon , 
392.  a. 

I«eaa.  It.  1.  b;  IL  912.  a. 
leach.  11.  197.  a. 
lx  ter,  iL  LS,  a. 

Lesghi,  iL  153,  b- 
lxshkerreh,  33*,  a. 

Ixsina.  Ii.  37.  a : iL  589.  b. 
Lesina,  Logo  di,  167,  a ; 451, 
a. 

Leaaer  Zab,  509,  b. 

Let  I tan  u<'.  Aquae.  iL  1 196.  a. 
I.etta,  Monte  di,  iL  197,  b. 

I .etc.  iL  3*4,  a. 

Letopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Letrfni,  821,  a. 

Lethckany,  iL  I&7.  b. 
Levant,  or  Titan,  V Isle,  du 
ii.  1037.  a. 

Ixvantina  Vat,  iL  161,  a. 
Leva  mo,  32,  a ; 455,  a. 
Lcttca,  474,  b. 
l.euca,  iL  K'»7.  b. 
l.esu a.  Capo  di,  474,  b. 
Leuca,  Capo  Sta  Maria  di, 
ILi.b. 

Leurae,  405*  b 
Leucas,  4^  a ; 10,  a. 
l*cucaaia,  Ll  3177  a. 
Leucaaium,  193,  a. 

LeucaJe,  S' tang  dr,  iL 
1023.  a. 

Y^eucatea,  iL  168.  h. 

Leuce,  20,  b ; 4-56.  a. 

Lgfsce  Come.  iL  2*3,  a. 
Leuclmroe,  669.  b. 
Lrucogaeut,  Collia,  495.  b. 
Lrucolla.  730,  a. 

I.euconia,  iL  171.  a. 
I^ucopetra,  4-t7,  a. 
Leucosta,  730,  a j iL  210,  a ; 
ii.  901.  b- 

I«euco*yrl.  iL  658,  b. 

I.euctra,  >92.  b ; iL  112.  h. 
Leuctrum,  17,  a. 


Lcvetzova,  7'>*.\b. 

Levidhi,  H-/3,  a.' 

Levke,  iL  168.  nr 
Leunt.  ii.  1310.  b. 

Lcvont,  iL  927.  a. 

Leyden , 6-1 0,  a. 

Ley  mu.  65.5,  a. 

Ley  tons  tone,  794.  b. 

Leyva,  347,  a. 

Lex,  11.  153,  a : H,  972.  a. 
Lezuxa,  582,  a ; ii.  LjL  b. 

Li  Hrioni,  i£  74,  a. 

Li  (iaili,  49-5.  "57 
Liamone,  691,  a. 

I.iti  ina,  582.  a. 

I.ibarium,  IL  189.  b. 
l.ibarna.  iL  ins,  a. 
Libarnnrn.  n.  b. 

Liber  and  Libera,  Temple  of 
( Home),  iL  816.  b. 
Libertaa, Temple  of  (Home), 
IL*1  L a. 

Libuoata,  582,  n. 
Libittnrnaia,  I’orta  (Rome), 
IL  757,4. 

I.lboiua.  iL  16,  a. 

Libokhovo,  I '.12 1 , a. 

Libunca,  934,  b. 

Libya,  LaKeT iL  1081.  a. 
I.ibyarchae,  iL  278.  a. 

Lie  at  a,  805.  a. 

Licaril,  LL  1310,  b. 
Licckiano,  63-'>,  b. 

Licenxa,  774,  a. 

Licnini,  691,  b. 

I.tcodia,  Sta  Maria  di,  61.1. 
I.icogaa,  Boil  de,  iL  205,  b. 
Licoaa,  Fun ’a  delta,  IL  171, 
b ; iL  662,  a. 

Licoaa,  Punt  a di,  IL  210,  • ; 
iL  514.  b. 

LicniTHO.  b ; iL  1310,  b. 
Lide,  r-TIiTa. 

Liegnirx,  iL  215.  a. 

Lien*,  iL  VfKL  a. 

Liesma,  iL  -582.  b. 
l.ietxen,  jrtrl,  b. 

L iffy,  ill  16,  a. 

Ligagnan,  465,  b. 

Ligea,  451,  a. 

Ltgnidua,  iL  1298.  b. 

Li gar,  iL  1334,  a. 

L ill  tea,  1L~^L  b. 

Lilbourn,  ii,  1212,  b. 

LUte  Belt,  iL4^"b. 
l.illebonne,  4 99.  a ; 480,  b. 
Lima,  583,  a ; 933.  a. 

Luna,  Ponte  de,  934,  a. 
Limaea,  583.  a* 

Liman  Naim,  iL  471,  a. 
I.imaaol , Old,  N8.~5T  730.  a. 
Limburg,  799.  a. 

Limene,  474,  b. 

Limetua,  73Q,  a. 

Li  mania,  il.  67 1 , a. 

\imla,  934,  a. 

>linia«,~953.  a. 

Limici,  933.  a. 
l.imna,  iL  1 9 1 , a. 

Liinnae,  iL  345.  b. 

Limn  ie  ( Athena),  303,  a. 
Liinuara,  10,  Ii ; iL  1170,  a. 
Lirnni,  3L  a : 32.  b. 

Limoges,  341,  6TiL  157.  a. 
Union,  495,  b. 

I.imoaa,  iL  7 15.  b. 
t.imouain,  u.  157,  a. 
I.imyrica,  iL  47.  a. 
lonares,  iL  1 00 1 . a. 

Lincoln,  442.  a ; IL  193.  b. 
Lincolnshire,  9>>2,  b. 
l.indau,  IL  1115. 1>. 

Undos,  IL  191.  b. 

Undum,  4 12.  a. 

l.in<iiii*.  ii.  7 1.1.  b. 

Linlithgow,  750.  a. 

I.rnstoc  Castle,  LL  473.  a. 
Lins,  U.  157.  b. 

Liogesi,  332,  b. 

Lion,  Gotfe  in,  971,  «L1 
l.ionardo,  Fiume,  3.  1069. 
a. 

l.ionda,  Punta  di,  iL  |57,b. 
I.ionti , 11.  494.  a. 

Liopesi,  iL  1213.  a. 
t.iosia,  330.  b. 

Li  para.  577a. 


Upari,  51,  a ; iL  194,  b. 
l.tpari  Islands,  5L  *• 

Lippe , 444,  b;  471.  a;  iL 
217,  b. 

l.ipp springe,  iL  1 133.  b. 
I.ipso,  30,  a ; ii.  161,  b. 
I.ipsokutali,  li  87  A,  a. 
Liqoentia,  iL  1275.  a. 

Lisboa , iL  474.  a. 

Lisbon,  IL  474.  a. 

Listens,  429,  a ; iL  173,  a ; 
iu  449.  5T~^ 

Llna.iLLb;  iL3La. 

Li sta,  ii  6s.  a ; iL  37.  a. 

Litsan-cl-Ko 
Lisse,  iL  167.  a. 

Li**u».  7Q5,  b ; 748.  a. 

Lina.  6,  b. 

I -it. ina  Silva,  417.  a. 

Litany,  iL  1 V8,  a. 

Literoa  Palui,  495,  a.  b. 
Liternm,  495,  a. 

Lithadha,  871,  * ; *83.  b. 
Lithru*.  iL  O-vS.  b. 

Lithuania,  iL  3".  a. 
Litohhoio.  827.  b ; iL  174.  b: 
IL  119,  hTTL  630,  a. 
Littarao,  1 11.  a. 

Little  Altai,  1 38,  a. 

LittUborougbTh-  94«,  a. 
Little  Chesters,  iL  I2V-.  b. 
Liiubiuin,  L6  188,  a. 

Liradhi,  4^  b i iL  *16^  a ; 
iL  6*9.  a. 

Livadhia,  iL  151.  a. 
Livadhostra,  706,  a. 
l.ivanatcs,  7 2 •*,  a. 

Liranitis,  U,  470.  a. 
fJubinJe,  1003.  b. 
Liven-dael^ul  167,  b. 
Livenza,  11.  196,  a ; iL  1275. 


Liviae,  Porticua  (Home), 

iL  827.  b. 

Livorno,  IL  175.  b;  IL  1296. 


,a:  ii. 
.ftOl.b- 


Livron,  ii.  175,  a. 

I.itari,  ii.  534.  li. 

Lixm.  826.  a ; IL  29 
297.  b ; IL  452.  b iT 
Lizard,  750,  a. 

Lftier,  St  , 056,  b. 
Liiiiii.Tursr 

I.  Ian-dewy >>r,  ry,  IL  213.  b. 
Ltobregat,  .478.  b ; IL  *57,  a. 
Llob  regal  Menor,  636,  a, 

Lo  Caniaro,  "2,  a. 

Lobera,  iL  96T7 b. 

Lobetum,  iL  19%  b. 

Locano,  i Vi.  b. 

Loch  Corrib,  345,  a. 
Locobrlga,  i.*)Q.  a. 

LocraJ,  691,  a. 

Lodcve,  654,  b;  11.221.  b, 
Lodi  Vecchio,  iL  150.  a;  iL 
1287.  a. 

Log  at  rex,  iL  204,  b. 

Logrono,  394.  a j iL  1259.  a. 
Lohr,  iL  iTigTa. 

Loire.  IL  !%»  b. 

Lombardy  700.  a. 
LomcUo,  IL  146,  b ; U*  1287. 

b ; iL  im  a. 

Lomond,  Loch,  iL  1252.  b. 
Long  Itlaud,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Loncin,  1 1 j . a. 

Loncium,  ill  448,  a. 
Londagho,  iL  l^H~.  a. 
London,  iL  203.  b. 

I.ongflcid,  iL  1 b. 
Langholm,  LL  1231.  a. 

Longo,  634,  a. 

Long  os,  o1 -7,  b : ii.  1015.  a. 
Longovardho,  iL  342.  b. 
Longyj,  ii.  718.  b. 

LophU,  443.  a. 

Lor  bus,  Q.  f‘26.  b. 

Lorca,  816.  a. 

Lurch,  li.  148.  b:  IL  192,  a. 
Lorenzo  Gmtxzone.S  . 385.  a. 
Lorenzo,  Sierra  de,  iL  14.  a. 
I.orium,  11,  1 296,  a. 
lxss  Santos,  It.  961.  a. 

/. ossie,  IL  206,  a. 

Lostwitkicl , LL  1331.  a. 

Iroi,  464,  a. 
lad.  the,  11.  474,  b. 
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Loth,  iL  206,  a. 

Lotuphagi,  iL  1081.  a. 
Lnucoiubra,  750.  a. 
Loussiatkhcri,  iL  205,  b. 
Losa,  IL  34.  a. 

Loxire,  92",  a. 

Latere,  Mont,  iL  1GC,  b. 
Luanci,  931.  a. 

Lubaeni,  933,  a. 

Lkbeek,  IL  276.  b. 

Luc,  488,  b. 

Luca.~lL  1296.  b. 

I.ucanui,  4-50,  b. 

Lucar  <te  Bar  rameda,  798.  b, 
I.ucar  la  Mayor,  S^  1 86.  a. 

I.ucca,  iL  206.  a ; ii.  1296 

Luccntet.  Callalci,  932,  b. 
Lucentum,  655,  b. 

Lucera.  II.  210,  b. 
l.ucerla,  167,  a. 

Lucia,  Fiume  di  San/a,  ii 
204,  a. 

Luciol  or  Lusiot,  IL  205.  a. 
Luco.  iL  212,  b. 

Luco  Ilurmani,  110.  a 
l.ucretilia.  Mom.  1*6.  a. 
I.ucrmo,  Logo,  iL  212.  a. 
Lucullui,  (iardena  ul 
(Rome),  ii  832.  a. 

I.ucua,  934.  b. 

Lucua  Angitiae,  ii  282.  a. 
Lucus  Aaturum.  2->0.  b. 
Lucua  Auguati,  226,  a; 
934.  b. 

Lucua  Bormani,  iL  188.  h. 
Ludlow,  428.  b. 

Ludug  Magnua  (Rome),  iL 

828,  a. 

Ludua  Matutinua  et  Galli- 
cua  ( Rome),  iL  819.  a. 
Lufer  Su,  756.  b. 

Lugdiiiiiim,  646,  a. 
Lugdunum  Convenarum, 
389.  a. 

Lug  sta  no,  417,  b. 

Lugo,  934.~5T  ii.  213,  a;  ii. 
282.  a. 

Lugudonec,  iL  912.  a. 

Luki,  737.  a. 

Lukhi,  139.  b. 

Luku,  201 , a ; 726.  lx 
Lumonc,  no.  a. 

Lumonem,  u.  188.  b. 

Luna,  ii.  1*8  b ; iL  1296.  a. 
Luna,  Temple  uf  (Home), 
iL^HH.a;  iL  816.  a : ll. 

Lillian  urn,  iL  113.  h. 
LUneburg,  iL  L23,  a. 

Lungo  Sardo,  iL  91 1 . a.  b. 
Lun go  Sardo , Porio  di,  iL 
1200.  a 

Lungunea,  249.  b : 250.  b. 
Lanai,  iL  18*.  b ; iL- 2T5  a i 
iL  1296.  a. 
l.upad.  u.  717.  a. 

Lupatia,  167,  b. 

Lupatta,  Sub,  d,  1250,  a. 

Lu  per  cal  (Koine).  iL  *02.  b. 
Lupia,  4U,  b. 

Lupiae,  471,  b. 

Lupta,  iL  217,  b. 

Lusatia,  iL  969,  a. 

Lusi.  193,  a. 

Lu^nd.  Yx,  2*7,  a. 

Luao,  iL  *56.  b. 

Luaouea,  .*■* ! . b. 

I.utraki,  6*5,  b. 

LUvir,  il  87",  a. 

Lureuit,  il.  2 2 2,  a. 

Luxor,  li.  1140,  h. 

Lu«,  3i*6.~b. 
l.uxzara,  iL452.b. 

L'wghor,  iL  '« K- , a. 
I.ybtzadha,  rM9,b|  iL  1034. 
Ii. 

1 ycabettua,  255, a. 
Lycabettm  (Athena),  343, b 
Lycaea,  193.  a. 

Lyca.tua,  iL  658.  b. 

Lyceimn  (Athena),  303, b. 
Lycbnidiia,  756.  a ; iL  30.  b. 
Lycoa,  192,  b. 
l.ycopoUa.40.  a. 

I,ycoj»olitr  TTome,  40. 

Lycoreia.iL  005,  a 
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Lycorma*.  <W»,  b. 

Lyons  urn,  I92,b. 

Lyctus,  7Q5,  b. 

Lycnria,~nr»,  a ; LL227.fr, 
Liens,  1 89,  a ; 4-r'-»,  a ; IL 
606,  a nr.  <>58,  b;  ii.  1209, 


INDEX. 


Lydd,  778,  b. 

Lvdda.  iL  532.  a,  b. 

Lydd a , 3!'6,  b ; 77**.  a» 
Lidia,  5Qo,  1>  ; li.  987,  a. 

7 y govt t xi,  LL  352.  b- 

I. yko'imo,  LL  Ml7&. 
hykuilom<i,  1005. a:  IL  237. 

a ; ll.  1124.  b. 

J. ykurio,  ll-  i*  7.  a. 
hymen,  LL  193.  b. 
l.ymrte,  ii.  1 5\  a. 

J.ympne,  4 1 ‘2,  a. 

Lympiada . I (HU.  a. 
Lynersti*.  u.  *2  '0,  b ; iL 

Mj^a. 

Lynnel-tch,  il.  205.  a, 

Lyon,  LL  213,  b. 

Lyons,  Gulf  if,  iL  1*0.  a. 
I-ytia,  HOT.  a. 

Lyslcratcs,  Choraglc  Mn- 
numept  of  (Athens),  391 . 

a. 

Ly«imachla. 04. a ; 67, a;  ii. 

)19Q.a>  — 

Lytlmelia  Palu*.  ii.  9H6.fr. 
Lystra.  770.  b. 

Lrtannis  Prom.,  IL  232,  b. 
Lytio , LL  MT.a, 


Maagrammon,  Lu  1093.  b. 

M tut  rat,  2*21.  b. 

Mnaren . ii.  260,  b. 

Maarra,  222,  b. 

Mu-trsare*.  362, ». 

Mmu,  LL  371,  b. 

Maastricht.  iu667,  a. 
Mahay,  or  Mahly,  LL  413,  a. 
Moca  or  Matts,  iL  380,  Ll 
Macac.  ii.  1081,  1. 

May  aha,  il.  2H9,  U. 

Manilla,  451.  a. 

Macanitae,  ll  21*9,  a. 
Macarcar,  192.  b. 

Macaria,  729, a;  730.fr. 
Maeauley,  il  418,  a. 
Macearese,  Torre  di,  914.  b, 
Macchurebl,  LL  SOMii 
Marcocallngae.  480.  b. 
Maccurae,  iL  '299.  a. 

Maori  a,  175.  h. 

Macri  1%  II.  986,  b. 

M accllar o,  LL  237.  b. 
Maeellum  I jviauum  iRome), 
IL  827.  a. 

Maori  I uni  Magnum  (Rome), 
817.  b. 

Mace  rata,  LL  629,  a ; IL 
717,  b. 

Machaoirgl,  ii.  941,  b. 
Machecoul,  lL  693.  a. 
Maclietresis,  643.  a. 
Macheloncs.  (43,  a. 
Mackicaco,  Cape,  950.  a. 
Machuret.  LL  298.  b. 
Machutil.  il.  298.  b. 
Marfstut,  nil,  b. 

Macollcum,  IL  16,  a ; IL 
101.  b. 

Macomades,  ii,  413.  a. 
Macon,  42M,  b :~tIT296.  a. 
Maoopaiia,  iL  912.  a. 
Macoraba,  181.  b. 

Macra,  IL  187.  b. 

Macra  Coma,  IL  1J20,  h 
Macri,  519.  b ; 628,  a* 
Macri,  Bay  of,  IL  1122.  b. 
Macrini,  691,  L. 

Macrobli,  58,  a. 

Macron  et,  LL  668,  b. 
Marjmia,  67,  a. 

Mao,  rnlum.63.  b. 
Madagascar  ,LL  329.  b. 

M add  alma,  Fiume  delta,  iL 
946.  b 

Maddalena,  I sola  della,  719. 

a 1 11.  601 , a ; 11.  911.  b. 
Maddaloni,  Monte  d±,  LL 
1207.  a* 

Madeha,  IL  242.  b. 


Madeira,  314.  a ; 346.  b j 

906.  b s il»  678.  hi 
Madimtu,  1L9H5.L 
Madonia,  Monte,  79,  b ; 

1061,  b ; IL  98ft,  b. 
Madonia,  Monti  r/r,  1L413,  h. 
Madonna,  C..  I2r  b. 
Madras,  22H,  bj  ii.  47.  a ; 
li.  254.  a ; 4171017.  67  IL 
lQigTjlL  IP23.S. 
Madrid,  525,  a. 

Madura,  IL  365,  b. 
Mwindrui,  M.,  iL  46,  lu 
Maecenas,  House  of  (Route), 
lL  82-5.  tu 

Maoc  natls,  Umii  ( Rome), 
IL  825.  a, 

MarsIlTtL  1190.  a. 

Maedica,  LL  1 180,  a;  iL 
1190.  b. 

Maenalia,  192,  b;  LL  244,  a 
Maenalus,  19j,  L, 

Maeuaria,  857.  b. 

Marcia,  Columns  (Rome), 
iL785,a. 

Marra,  1 92 , b. 

Maesoli,  il.  47,  a. 

Maeaoiia,  4hq,  b;  IL  47.  a. 
Maesolus,  ii,46.  b ; LL  47*  fr; 


LL  245.  a ; IL  1247.  b. 
Mqfrag,  21*.  b. 

Magarsus,  6l7.b. 

Magas,  1L2&3  b. 

Magelli,  11.  187,  b. 

M aye  tore.  Logo.  11.  L2TLL'. 
Magharab-el-rteabes,  LL 
684.  b. 

Magharat-el-  Ueabcs , IL 
277,  b. 

Magi,  Ik  301.  h. 

MagiUa,  IL  1214,  b. 
Magliano,  11.  a. 
Magnae,  iL  1256.  b. 
Magnesia,  lL  1170.  fr,  b. 
Magnesia  ad  Slpylura,  239. 

Magni,  LL  6H5.fr. 

Magnisi,  LL  985,  a. 

Magnus,  Portus,  LL  297.  tu 
Mago,  374,  a. 

Manor a».  IL  606.  b. 

Magra,  IL  240.  a. 

Magrali,  iL2tl,  a. 

Magreda,  496.  b. 

M ague  tune.  Etang  rfe,  IL 

M ague  liana,  466,  a. 

Ungt do,  218,  323.  b ; IL 

1024.  b;  it.  1174.  a. 
Magus*,  (i.  2x3,  b ; LL2H4.  h. 
Mah-Sabadsm,  369.  b : li. 
10541,  b. 

Maka- S'adi,  787.  a 
Makadak,  iL~m.  b. 

Mahalu,  •AH.  a. 

Mahanada,  IL  1247.  b. 

M aha  uadi.  LL  4C,  b. 
Maharrakah , Wady,  1063, 
b. 

Mahavalt-Ganga,  LL  1093. 

a. 

Mahavelle-Ganga,  974.  a. 
Maht,  1004.  a. 

Maher  Mountains,  LL  332,4. 
Mahi,  LL  263.  b. 

Maida,  IL  413,  a. 

Majdei  Anfar,  699.  a. 
Maidstone,  U*.  1253.  fc, 
MaJeUa,  IL  278,  L 
Mttjerdah,  68,  a. 

Main,  iL  266,  a. 

Main,  the.  LL  366.  b. 
Mainland,  L 1191.  a. 
Mainrolh,  li-  329.  fr. 

Mainz,  iL  368,  a. 

Majorca,  373,  su 
Maito , il.  242.  b. 

Mahares,  LL  406.  a 
Mckariotissa,  1035,  b. 

Makri.  904.  b;  1003,  b. 
Makri,  Cape,  iL  969,  a. 
Maknkhori,  811.  a. 

Makro - Teikho.  M0.  a. 
Makromsi,  1034,  a. 
Makryplai,  LL  341,  b ; LL 
liaf.b. 

Makrytia , LL  1247.  b. 


M*l-t  Fortuna,  Altar 

« Rome),  iL  826,  b. 


of 
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Malacca,  342,  b ; 11.47,  a; 

iL  49,  b ; iL  ->77.  a. 
Malacca,  Straits  of.  LL  52.  a; 

ii.  254.a. 

M ilaei  Colon.  11,  46.  li. 
Malaga.  11.  254.  a. 

Malakasa,  330.  a. 

Malan,  C.,  u_  254.fr, 
Malang*.  228.  b ; il.  47.  fr, 
Matntkria,  779. a;  li.  237,  a. 
Malatia.  ii.  322.  a. 

Mature  I la,  Caldas  dc,  LL 
LlA.b. 

Mat  axa,  163.  b. 

Malchubli.  LL  298.  b. 

Maid  on,  646.  b. 

Moldy  snff^L  182,  h. 

Malea,  192.  b. 

Male*  Mountains,  ii.  1093.a; 

li.  1094.  a, 

Malealis,  192.  b. 

Malececa,  il.  2‘20.  a. 

Males ina,  1025.  a. 
Maleslraou,  IL  V95,  fr. 
Maleum,  It.  40,  Ll 


Malevos, ^201 . b. 

Maljatano,  rorto  di,  1056,  b. 
Maijattano,  Porto,  IL  91 1,  b, 
Matgara.  LL  1012.  a, 

Malta,  ISI,  b. 

Malta,  iL  264,  h. 

Matiapur,  LL  256.  a. 

Matin  Head, 4241.  a;  LL  I276.a. 
M alien,  M5,  a, 

Mallias,  Ad,  it.  1295.  a. 
Mallorca,  373,  a. 

Maliofr*,  li.  II 70.  a. 

Mallow,  IL  iWTb, 

Malo,  LL  2667aT 
Mato,  St..  720.  b. 

Malogniti,  811.  b;  LL  I67.fr. 
Malta,  Lu  320.  a. 

Malva,  67,  b;  317.  b 4 iL 
326,  a. 

Malum  Punicum,advRome), 
IL  H3L_lu 
Malus.  IL  309.  h. 

Mamed  a , Sierra  de,  1L 

30L»- 

Mainertium,  461.  a. 

Mamilia.  Turrit  (Home),  IL 

x‘25,.1. 

M amor  a,  376,  a. 

Mamuga,  ii.  I('76.  a. 
Mamurga,  564),  b. 

Mamuri,  Clivus  (Rome),  LL 
829,  b. 

Mamurlus,  Statue  of 
(Rome),  il. 829. a. 
Mamurrs,  House  ui(  Rome), 
LL  flULfr, 

Man,  Isle  of.  IL  368.  b. 
Mana,  14.su 
Manaar,  643,  b. 

Manaar,  Bay  of,  LL46.  b. 
Manades.  it.  1247.  b. 
Manaskhert,  LL  265,  b. 
Manasseh,  Half-tribe  of,  IL 

531.fr. 

Manasseh,  Tribe  of,  IL 

530.  d, 

Manavgat,  617,  a. 

Mancestcr,  TI7259,b. 
Mancha,  LL491.  h. 

Man  Chester,  iL  266.  b. 

Manet  plum,  424.  b. 
Mandagara,  Lu  47,  a. 
.Mandalae,  u,  42,  b. 
Mandeure,  830,  h. 

Manditi,  871,  b:  988, b. 
Mandria,  C<ual  della,  IL 
645.  b. 

Mandrum,  364 ,b. 

Mandurla,  474, b ; 11.1294.  a, 
Manduria,  iu  259,  b;  LL 
1294.  a. 

Manfrcdonio,  Gulf  of, 

Mangalor,  IL  676.  b. 
Mangalore,  it.  47,  a ; LL  49, 
b;  ll.  380.  a. 

Mnnhehn,  661,  b. 

Mani,  1 022.  b. 

Manikyala,  iL  47.  b:  LL 
LL»6,b. 


Manitsa,  1L252,  h- 
Monty  as . 7V>,  a ; LL  355. 1 ; 
iu  643,  a. 

Man  liana,  iu  1296.  fr. 
stannu.  Capo,  667.  b ; li- 
SlLa. 

Mnnoufclsejfly,  IL  368,  b. 
Manresa , LL  L tu 
Mans,  584,  a ; 772.  h. 

Mans  ill  a,  '.50,  b. 

Mansio  Luco,  488,  b. 

Mansio  Vabincum.  488,  b. 
Mamliyrea,  1^2,  b. 

Mantlane,  2 In.  Lu 
Maolineia,  192.  lu 
Mantinlcc,  192.  b;  LL  264.  b. 
Maiitinuin,  69i,lu 
Mantotte,  iu  b. 

Mantvra,  iu  265,  A. 

Mantua,  625.  a. 

Manyex,  lL  dL,  b. 

Mar-  Utvar.  LL  556.  a. 
Marais  dc  Fox,  le.  913.  a. 
Marakiah,  ii.  270.  61 
Mar  ale  a,  4f>7,  b ; LL  210.  a. 
Mar  ate  ca.  IL  220.  a. 

Marat  ha,  1 93.  a. 
■Marathestum,  LL  413,  a. 
Maratkia.  875,  a. 

Marathon.  330.  iu 
Marathona,  IL  267,  b 
Mara  thorns'  ‘I  A',  a. 
Maraihus,  5<-30,  h;  LL  605,  a ; 

LL  606,  ajL  U6i,.  a. 

Marat  husa,  70ft.  b. 

Mar  hello,  il.  881.  b. 

AfarAarg.LLmb. 
Marcelii.Theatrum  (Rome), 
iu  845,  a. 

Marcel  liana.  In,  LL  1295.  a. 
Marcellino,  u,J0\b. 
Man-ellus,  Theatre  of 
( Rome).  11.  832.  b. 

March . 381  a ; lL  287,  fr. 
MarchevtUe,  WM,  a. 

Marciae,  934,  b. 

Marc lanes,  Ba»ilica(  Rome), 
IL  839.  a. 

Marcigliana  Fecckia,  714. 

is 

Marciliana,  IL  210.  b. 
Marcitiana,  656.  b;  IL  271.fr. 
Marco,  San,  1 1 2 , b. 
Marcodava,  744,  b. 

Mar  da  st  an.  L,  272,  fr. 
Mardtn,  iL  276.  a. 

Mardus,  330,  a. 

Mardyeni.  IL  1019.  a. 

Mare  Cretlcum,  31.  L 
Mare  Icarium,  3L  b. 

Mare  Myrtoum73l. b. 

Mare  Thracium,  31.  b- 
Mareb.  L 275.  a ; LL  284,  ii 
Li  863.  b. 

Mares,  iu  658,  Iu 
Maretimo.  32,  a. 

Margana,  k^T  a. 

Marge,  lL656,b. 

Marglnna,  146.  b. 

MargHan,  772,  b. 
Marguerite,  Samtr,  ii . ft97.a. 
Margus,  It.  4,bj  LL  243.  b- 
Mari,  ill  2777a- 
Marta  de  Hibaredonda,  S.m 
347,  a. 

Maria  del  Campo,  582,  a. 
Maria,  l sola  di  St  a.  719.  fr. 
Mana,  S„  li.  3*0.  a. 

Maria.  Sta.,  ii.  1290,  a. 
Mamba,  iu  283,  b;  ii.  284.  a. 
Mariame,  600.  b : LL  1076.  a> 
Mariana,  691,  b. 

Marianum,  691,  a,  b. 
Marianus,  367,  b. 

Marias  a at , LL  1 31 2,  b. 
Marthha,  1L  275,  Lu 
Mat  ineUa.  Sta.  ll.  678.  b;  LL 
1296.  a. 

Marines,  iu  369.  b. 

Marino,  563,  b ; 896  a. 
3/ar»oto<cs74l7.  b ; fi£KL  a* 
Marios,  LL  112.  h. 

Mariouik,  lu  272,  b. 

Maris,  73,  a:  iL  938.  b. 
Manius,  744.  b- 
Maritta,  1033.  a. 

Marium,  730,  a. 
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Marius,  Trophies  of  ( Rome), 

iL  *'27,  a. 

•WarfTTL  870,  b ; it.  494.  b. 
Mai  k y,ai  ten,  U.  1 101,  lx 
Markak,  I i . 423,  b. 

Mark tt  Weight  on,  758,  a. 
Markkuulu,  24 8,  b. 
Markopulo,  3‘27 . b. 
Marmogen,  lL  *271,  tx 
Marmara,  ill,  b. 

Marmara  or  Mar  maria,  IL 
491.  b. 

Mar.inaiiae,  374,  b. 
Marmaritmiy  Ul  1054*  a. 
Marmolejv,  iL  1260,  b. 
Marmara,  iL  670,  b { IL 
1 1 '*•**,  a. 

Marmora,  Sea  of,  IL  67 1 ■ a. 
Mgrmorice . li.  b26,  a. 

Mama . iL  2-Vi.  b. 

Marne,  it.  276.  b. 

Morocco,  400,  l> ; 026,  a. 
Morocco, Empire  e/,  u.  '2:»6,t>. 
Maroe,  iL  133*C5T 
Marogna,  LL  27 H,  b. 

Maronea,  4(13,  b ; IL  896,  b ; 
li.  1 190,  a. 

Maroncla.  331,  b ; iL  1190.  b. 
Marotnas.  i_L  in; 6,  a. 

Marat.  IL  938.  b. 

Maeoick,  737a;  ii,  27C.  b : 
lL387.a7TL  &&-b. 
Marotin.  lL  HO*,  a. 
Marpeasa,  Mt.,  IL  353,  a. 
Mar  quiz,  iL  301,  a. 

Mari  agm,  Capodi.  11. 911, a. 
Marrak,  922  b. 

Mar r ana  del  Fontana  fi 9G,a. 
Macro.  430.  a ; iL  349.  a. 
Marruvium,  6*  b. 

Mart-el- Kibir,  IL  833, a. 
Mars,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
iL  Mill,  b ; iL  834.  b 
Mars  Ohor,  Temple  of 
( Rome),  lL  770.  a;  ii* 
799.  b. 

Marta • at-  Halo!,  733,  b. 
Marta  Kibir,  iL  207 , b. 
Marta  Sotlom,  739,  a. 

Marta  Sousa,  733,  b. 

Marta  S>>vsah,  169,  a. 

Marta  Zqffran,~Wi,  b. 
Marta  Zeitoun,  127,  b. 

Mar  tab  S at, mm , U7 277 , b. 
Marta/a,  it.  1 89.  b. 

Marta/a,  Flume  d i,  IL  983, 
b. 

MartelUe,  92,  b;  iL  2KI*.  a. 
Marses,  362,  a. 

Marsico  Vetere,  3*  b. 

M ^r*y abac,  iL  283  b. 

Many  ax,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
IL  783.  b. 

Marta,  WS7.  a. 

Marta,  *57,  a ; U.  286*  a ; IL 
1297.  Il 

Martaban , iL  333,  a. 
Martaban,  Gulf  of,  iL  52, 
Martam  FI-  Ad,  iL  1296, 
Marteui,  ill,  a. 

Martha,  iL  1296,  a. 
Martignano,  Logo  di,  112,  a; 

866,  b;  837.  a. 

Maitigny,  1 10,  b : ii,  462.  11. 
Marttguet,  iL  276,  b. 
Martin,  C.  S/..TL642,  b. 
Martin , Puerto  da  S.Ai.  1278, 

Martlnack.  j|.  462.  b. 
Martls,  Ad,  li. TlOi,  a. 
Marti*,  Aedes  (Home),  li. 

8.33.  b. 

Mar tis,  Ara  (Rome).  11.  833, 
b. 

Mar  lor  ell , iL  1,  b : IL  113, 
b;  it.  1 1 22,  L. 

Martorrls,  476,  a. 
Marios,  lL  lul,  a j iL  376.  b 
Marvao,  iL  306,  a. 

Marvoa,  iL  210,  b. 

Mar  us i,  326,  b. 

Murza.  Colie . iL  271,  a. 
Masalia,  iL  49,  b. 

Masant,  LBJ,  a. 

Mnsclianae,  744.  b. 

Muses,  1038.  a. 

Masict*.  il  299,  Ox 


Masius,  Moos,  iL  333,  b. 
Matora,  421,  b. 

Motto,  iL  laol.a. 

Matsa  MartUima,  iL  289.  a i 
iL  1283,  b. 

Mtssa  VcternensL,  iL  1283, 
b. 

Massabatica.  *22,  b. 
Massaca.  or  Mazaga,  243,  a. 
Matutcara,  IL  912.  a. 
Massael.  IL  943.  b. 
Massaesylil,  6H*  b. 

Mast  of  ran,  1L~906.  b. 
Ma**agetae,  iiW.a. 
Mattrure,  389,  a. 

Massylii,  OH,  b. 

Matiamra.  ll  295,  a. 

Matt ico.  Cape,  m_*i.  b. 
MaktUklum,  IL  1 17*.  a. 

M at  uli pat  am,  G6S,b;  ii.  49,b. 
Ma*ulipattana,  lC~ 47,  a ;1 
243,  a. 

Malaju,  Cape,  IL  839,  b. 

M alula,  iL  b. 

Matalta,  703.  b. 

Mat  apart,  C.,  iL  1083,  b. 
Mataranga,  219.  t>  ; 616,  b. 
Malar  icti , 1034,  b. 

Malaro,  ii.  1 I V b. 

Mat  chin,  iL  1237,  a. 

Mateo,  S„  HQ7,a. 

Mateo U7167.  b. 


Mater  Maluta,  Temple  ol 

(Rome).  IL 814, a. 

Mater  a,  167,  b ; IL  29  A,  b. 
Matert,  11-  917,  b. 

Maternum,  IL  I.  “ 

Matlna.ii.  341 


,^b- 


St  at  hint,  rotate  St.,  1001,  a. 
Mathura,  LL  47,  a. 

M-itiani,  IL  302.  a. 

Mat  idles,  Badlicu  (Rome), 

IL  839.  a. 

Matiene,  6.  b, 

Matilica,  iL  296,  a. 

Matilica,  IL  131*.  b. 

Malinin,  703,  b. 

Matricem,  Ad,  748,  a. 
Matrini,  Vic  us.  iL  1297,  a. 
Matrinum,  il.  628,  b. 

Matris Dcum,  Aedes(  Rome), 
iL  803,b;  li.  816. b. 
MatierTW.  /9ft,  b. 

Maluta  ( Rome),  IL  M2,  b. 
Mavalipuram,  ii.  23  »■  a. 
Mavra  Litharia,  32,  b. 
Mavra -Sena,  lL  318, b ; il. 
1218,  b. 

Maurensii,  iL  299,  a. 
Mama,  ii_-  1221,  b. 

Maurice  Bourg  S^  110,  b. 
Maurice , St.,  392,  b. 

Mau r ienne^J] 7 , a ; iL  306,  «• 
Mausoleum  (Romc),ii  837, b 


Mautta,  029.  a. 
Mavro-potomo,  137,  a. 
Mavro-l'uni,  3 92,  b. 
Mavromati,  iL  338,  b ; it- 
340.  a. 

Mauromoh,  ii.  601 , a. 
Mavrvpotame.  113*  * - 
Mavruzumeno,  IL  342,  a. 
Maxentius,  Ciicus  ol 
(Rome),  IL 844, b. 

Maxera,  1 1 06,  a. 
Maxlmlaoopoli*.  657, a;  li 
ll90,b;  11.  1299.  a. 

May  fa.  Wady,  iL  266.  »• 
Mayfak,  Wady,  i TTTT  »• 
Maykiang,  ii.  1002,  5) 

Mayn,  335,  a. 

Mayo,  346,  a. 

Mazagan,  iL  GR0,  b. 
Mazaitderan,  l it 6,  a. 
Mflzanl,  ii.  341,  b 
M atari.  Punt  a di,  M.  473,  a 
Mazarus,  li,  985,  b. 

Mazeyne.  iL  260,  a. 

Maxi,  1 1‘26,  b 
Maslces,  IL  299,  a. 

Maztfun,  or  Martifvn,  IL 
593,  b. 

Mntuna,  ii*  1042,  a. 
Mazzara,  lL  299,  fe* 
Maxxara,  Hume  di,  iL 
300,  a;  1L985.1l  — 

Mcarus, 


Menus,  425*  b { IL  »*  b ; 
iL  319,  a. 

Meca,  Val  de,  iL  12M.  b. 
M>cca,  181*  b;  LL  283,  b. 
Mecklenburg,  873)  b ; ii. 
324,  a. 

Medania,  132.  b. 

Medaura,  ll.  453,  a, 

Medeenet  Athuyth,  310,  b. 
Medellin,  ii*34i»,a. 

Med  eon,  10,  bt  >i,  C06,  a. 
Mrdgkova,  LS  «». 

Medias,  Ad,  ll,  1288,  a^  iL 
1290.  a. 

Medil 1 1 or  Medellu-Adatti, 

IL  164,  b. 

Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  IL 

l 121. a 

Medina  Sidonia,  239,  b. 
Mrdinek,  iL  283,  6) 

Med  met-  A boo,  il.  1140,  b. 
Med  met -el ■ Fyoom , 223.  b. 
Med  met-  Simroud,  3*i3,  b, 
Med  ingen,  iL302,b. 
Mediolanum,  437,  b. 
Medlolum,  382,  a. 

Metllon,  748,  a. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  iL  57,  a. 
Mcdma,  448,  a. 

M/doe,  iL  306,  a. 

Medocae,  ti.  917,  b. 

M<  dolmo,  Gotfo  di,  1L74.  a. 
Mcduacus.  il.  1275.  a. 

Med uacus  Minor,  ll.  1273,  a. 
Moduli,  173,  a. 

Mefitis,  Lucus  (Rome),  iL 
826,  b.  . 

Megabarl,  38,  a. 
Megnlo-Kat/ron,  160.  b ; IL 
296.  a. 

Megalo  Potamo,  323,  a ; 11* 
2h9.  b ; iL  500,  a. 
MegaUmeti,  IL  3*3,  b. 

Megan  in,  LL  1090,  b. 
Mcganius,  13.  jn 
Megalia,  ill.  517.  a, 

Megarls  or  Megalia,  495,  b. 
Megai  ithvzzir , ii.  283,  b. 
Megiddo,  U*  330,  b. 

Megisba,  L.,  iL  1093,  b. 
Mi'gistus,  iL  717,  a. 

Megne,  566,  b ; iL  244,  a. 
Mekadia,  744.  b, 
Mekatet-el-HqJ,  197,  a. 
M.kediak,  376.  a 

Mrjafurkm,  iL  1208,  a. 
Mejdel,  iL  245,  b. 

Mcjerdah,  318,  a;  370,  b; 
371. b. 

Meilichus,  13,  b. 

Meillan,  Chateau,  ii_.  302,  b. 
Meinder,  IL  243.  a. 

Meinet  Borja,  Tl'>0,  a. 
Meionis,  729,  a. 

Meiraguet,  IG9,  b. 

Mi  it,  iL  1122,  b. 

Meissen,  iL  217,  b. 
Mekaberab,  11.  307,  a. 


Mekka,  7 7.  a. 

Mekka  or  Mecca,  il.  239,  a. 
Mekran,  9H2,  b. 

Melada,  iL37,  a. 

Melae,  iL  89iT)  b. 

Melaena,  609,  b. 

Melaena,  Kara  Bun in,  li. 
337.  a. 

Melaenae,  329,  b j ii 
1 156,  a ; U.TT61,  a. 
Melaeneae,  193.  a. 
Melanrhlaeni,  643,  a ; IL 
917,  b. 

Melangeia,  192,  b. 
Melanippeia,  <>06.  b. 
Melankavi,  6857a. 
Melanthlus.  li.  658,  b. 

Melaa,  413,  a ; 617,  a;  IL 
538,  aTTT  986,  iTli.  1 177, 
b ; U.  1218.  b. 

Melatgerd,  L 263,  b, 
Melasto,  IL  386,  a:  11.359,  b. 
Meleatri,  Porticus  (Rome), 
11.  837.  b. 

MrledaT 77*,  b ; IL  321^  b. 
Melcniko,  IL  463,  b. 

Mtlet  Irmak,  iL  318,  b. 
Me(fa,  iL  324.  a. 

Mcyitrt^  Lock,  H,  205,  a. 
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Mellboea,  iL  LOO*  a,  b. 
Melidhoni,  iL  1083.  b. 
Melilah,  IL  298.  a. 

MeliUa,  iL  83>Tb. 
MelissurgU,  iL  236,  b. 
Mehtturgut,  IL  236,  b ; 

U.  322.  b. 

MelltaTiL  37,  a. 

Melitaea.  1171170.  a. 

Mellte.  9.  b;  323,  a;  U. 
901,  b. 

Mellte  (Athens),  301,  b. 
Meliteium,  G69,  b. 

Melltene,  6Cb. 

Melltlan  Gate  (Athens)* 

263,  b. 

Mel d sc k Choi.  393,  a. 

Mttta.  lL317.bu 
MrUay,  37o7B- 
Melleck,  iL  537,  b. 
MellUurstis7ir384,  a. 

Me  tone,  Monte,  li.  629,  a ; iL 
MS.  biUnTTOTb. 

Meloria,  857,  b. 

Melphes,  u*  209,  b. 

Mefrir,  317, 57342.  b. 
Melon.  LL  322,  b. 

Memel,  lLllTY  a. 

Memnones,  60,  a. 

Memphite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Menaenum,  i 1.987,  a* 
Menapia,  3*15.  a ; IL  1 6 . a. 
Menapil,  Ll  16.  a. 
Menavgat-Su,  il  319,  a. 

M<  nde,  13ft,  a. 

Mendtli,  322,  a j 1021,  b j IL 
149.  a. 

Mendere-Su,  IL  926,  b. 
Mi-mles,  39*  b. 

Mendesian  arm  of_  the  Nile, 

iL  433,  a. 

Mendesian  Nome,  39,  b. 
Mendiculeia,  IL  32,  a. 
Mendoya,  '250,  aTL  417,  b. 
Mendmria,  47l,  a. 

Mcnduria  or  Stmdregkora, 
iL  237,  *. 

Menelaite  Nome,  W,  a. 
Menidki,  326,  b. 

Menimen , IL  1 124,  lx 
Meninx,  6J*  b:  391.  b ; IL 
1081,  a. 

Menlaria,  633.  b. 
Mennodunum,  444,  a. 
Metioha,  368,  a. 

Menorca,  373,  a. 

Mnuiek,  LL  67*,  g* 

Mint  ana,  IL  444,  b. 

Menteiite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Mentesha,  iL386.LT 
Mentone,  11*  188,  b. 
MenuthUs,  L7^6*,  a. 
Menzalek,  103fja;  IL  340, b. 
Mephyla,  6*  a. 

Mcquinenza,  11*  4C3,  a* 
Mera,  412,  b. 

Mrran.  IL.  1131,  a. 

Mera  we,  Il  396,  b. 
Mercurr.Temple  of  (Rome}, 
IL  tll6,  b. 

Merghcm  or  Mervi/le,  LL 

339,  a. 

kfergo,  II.  1214,  b;  11.  1312.  i. 
Mrrj'  Ayun,  ii.  23275) 

Merida,  338.  b. 

Merij  I bn  'Amir,  834,  b. 
Merlnum,  167,  a. 
Merionethshire,  iL  491,  a. 
Merk,  IL  494,  b. 

Merkez-tu,  IL  1080,  a. 
Mrrmere,  iL  670,  Ll- 
Mero.  933.  b TIE  300.  a. 
Meroe.  li.  429,  b. 

Mcroro,  Waters  of,  il.  320,  a. 
Meronda , 332,  b. 

Mcrorouti , IL  1160,  b. 

Mert  Irmak , ■t.95,  a. 

Mersey,  388,  b. 

Merten,  683,  a. 

Mertin,  11*  1337,  b. 

Merida,  iL'  m a;  LL  388, 
b. 

Mem.  147.  a. 

Mem  Rid,  11,  274.  b. 

Menra,  934,  a. 

Merula.  iL.  187,  b, 

Merula,  IL  831,  b. 
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filrruiH-Ruremonde,  IL  800, 
b. 

Mernt,  IL  41V  b. 

Mesa,  iL  1291,  b. 

Mesa  de  Aita,  247,  b. 

A Ici.igne,  424*  bjlL  338*  a. 
Mesaibuonu,  1 - ) ■ a. 

Mete,  lL  385*  b ; U.  b. 
Mete  or  Mete,  IL  346,  n. 
Mncmbrla,  lL.  1190,  a. 
Methech,  iL  873,  a. 

Methed  Alt,  '4QL  b 
Methedditar,  li.  256,  b. 
Mcttma,  450,  a ; li.  JOS,  b. 
Meskianah,  370,  b. 

450,  a. 

Mesnbatene,  369,  b. 
Metoboa,  193.  a. 
Meaochoron,  474,  b. 
Mesogaea,  lit*.  b. 

Mnogkia,  3*22.  b. 
Meiolonghi,  61.  a;  ftlO,  a; 
IL  641.  b. 

Meturugbi.  iL  44V  b. 

Mesr-  It  alian »,  10  i.!i,  b. 
Metsa-  Fontto,  11.  1 1 *~A  b. 
MessabaUe,  lL  LQ50,  b. 
MrtMpIt,  474.  b ; IL  *203,  a. 
Metaaplum,  IK.  a. 
Meneieriui.Caitet,  II . 473,  b. 
Messina,  iL  334.  a. 

Menu  or  Jl lentil,  IL  370.  b. 
Mata,  Pori,  609 . b. 

Metre  or  Meres,  IL  2*9.  b. 
Meturata,  587*  b ; iL  1230.  b. 
Meta  Sudant  (Koine),  IL 
809. b. 

Metagonitac,  iL  296.  a ; IL 

299.  a. 

Metagonl  nm  Prom.,  il.297,  b. 
Metalla.  II.  Ill  2,  a, 

Mnapa.  i’l . a. 

Mrtauro  or  Metro,  iL  348,  b. 
Mt-tuuruiu,  4.M,  a. 

Meiaurus,  a. 

Meteibi,  li.917,  b. 

Meteiino.  iLTHl  b. 

Metella,  TotnT>  of  Caecilia 
{ Home).  iL  8/2.  a. 

Metelli,  Purlieu « (Roroe).iL 
833.  b. 

Mete  In,  iL  30.5,  a. 

Meter ee i,  iL  319,  a. 

Mcthana,  iL  319.  b. 
Meihooe,  iL  346,  a t IL  1170. 
b. 

Methora,  iL  48,  a. 

M«  thorlcl,  /HTb. 
Methjrdrtum,  193,  a. 
M<-thyinna,Zi£b;  ii.  163,  a. 
Metia,  Porta  (Rome),  iL 
737.  b. 

Met  Ilka,  IL  3,  b. 

Mctronis,  Porta  (Rome). 
iL  760.  b. 

Mr-truon  ( Athens),  *296,  b. 
Metrupiitt,  331.  b. 
Metropolis,  10,  b;  ft'il,  a ; iL 
1 170.  a. 

Mrtnpolltanus,  776, a. 
Metulotn,  ii.  3,  b. 

Metz,  129*  b;  iL  305.  a. 
Mettovo,  iL  HJ8.a  : Ii,  1 246, a. 
M'  v n tin,  iL  1301.  a;  E 
1317.  a. 

MeranloU,  iL  1317.  b. 
Mezalocba,  ii.  969.  a. 
Mezapho,  JL  331,  a. 

Me zeiln.  iL  IffTE  b. 
Mrxioumta,  iL  421 , b. 

Mezzo.  810.  a. 

Miacum,  197.  b^  323.  a. 
Mlalarakin,  ii.  1208.  b. 
Mtafare  Kyn,  iL.25L.a 
Mica  Aurea  ( Rome),  ii.  819, 
a. 

Micalitza,  ii.  717.  a. 

Micaxa,  iL  331.  b. 

Mirkaet,  Mount  St.,  963,  b. 
Micbmath,  ii.  353.  a. 
Micbmethah.  iL  .‘.30.  a. 

Mid.  tie  by,  4 OK,  a. 

Middle  tee,  643.  a. 

Midea,  202.  b. 

Mnt  bur  it.  iL  333.  a. 

MttQek.  ii.  *vt.  ». 

Midland  Count ia,  902,  b. 
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Midyan,  iL  854,  b. 

Mirra.  Il  902,  a. 

Migalgara,  ii.  1012, a. 

Migdol,  IL  246,  a. 

Mik mme,  857.  a ; iL  359,  b. 
Mignone,  Hirer,  lL  1296,  a. 
Migonhim,  1029.  b. 

Mijaret,  lL  1941,  a. 
Mikanqfzi,  614.  b. 

Milan,  il  303.  a. 

Milatxo,  lL  384,  b. 

Mi/dm,  IL  360*  a. 

Milea,  IL  574.  b. 

Miletus,  706.  b. 

M ileum,  iL  455,  a. 

MU  tana.  iL  260.  a. 
Milliarium  Aureurn(  Rome), 
ii.  791.  b. 

Milo,  IL  322*  b. 

Miltopae,  Statio,  474.  b. 

Mi  mi  tan.  iL  !Qs,  a. 

Minara,  iL  630,  b. 

Mineio,  ii.  359.  a. 

Mineo,  ii.  326Tb  ; IL  987,  a. 
Minerva  Capta  (.Rome),  iL 
817.  a. 

Minerva  Chalcidlca (Koine), 

IL  838*0. 

Minerva  Medica.  Temple  of 
(Rome),  IL  896.  b. 

Minerva,  Promontory  of,  iL 
314,  b. 

Minerva,  Temple  of  ( Rome), 

ii.  791,  b;  lL  811, a;  iL 

920757 

Mlnervae,  Aedes  (Rome), 

iL  799. b 

Miner vae,  Cast  rum,  IL  1294. 

a. 

Mine  re  ha.  602.  b ; il.  260.  b. 
Mmbo,  09,  1h1L359.Il 
Minio,  857, a. 

Minioiiem  1*1.,  IL  1296,  a* 

M inius,  502,  b. 

Minnagara,  lL  47.  a. 

Minni,  215.  a. 

Minna,  706,  b { iL  662,  b } 
iL  10ITTX 
Minorca.  373,  a. 

Minsk,  iL  916.  a. 

Ml n the.  Ki7.h. 

M intro,  11.  220.  a. 

Muiturnae,  iL  1290,  a. 
Mmucla,  or  Minima,  Port* 
( Rome ),  iL  765.  a* 
Mmuciae,  I’nrticus  F rumen. 

taria  (Rome  , it  834, b. 
Minutiae,  Porticos  Vetui 
( Rome),  II.  H34,  b. 

M'nyae.  IHL  b. 

Mio lam.  iL  414.  b. 

M unbelt  a.  II.  b. 

Mi  robe  Ha,  CaiieT,  IL  360.  h. 
M train,  1031.  b:  ii.  632.  a. 
Miramar,  iL  423,  a. 

Miranda,  850*  a. 

Miranda  de  Ebro,  347,  a; 
770.  a. 

MirandcUa,  IL-  631,  a. 
Mirandola,  643.  b. 

M/riitm,  ii.  •‘■or.  b. 

Mirobrig.t,  h.  219.  b. 

Mirzo - Mombarrtk,  ii.  678.  a. 
Miieno.  Capo  di.  ii.  301.  b. 
Misenaiimn,  t'astra  ( Rome), 
LL  828.  a. 

Mills.  616.  h. 

Mitten  Head  iL  448.  b. 

Mi  Hr  a,  ii.  1021.  b. 

Milli  e tta,  1 22.  a ; ii.  087.  a. 
Milhridatium,  931 . a. 
Mitraniek,  H.  32  V a. 

M tty  ten,  Ii.  164,  b t iL  890.  b. 
HU  it,  778*  b. 

Mnemium,  57.  b. 

Mocha,  ii.  40*  b. 

Markka,  11.  675.  b. 

Mocisius,  -AV  a. 

Modems,  il.  377.  b;  II.  1287.  a. 
M odg  nil,  IL  365.  p. 

Mod  but,  804.~ST 
Mod  tea,  IL  315*  b } iL  987. 
a. 

Modogallngae,  4*0.  b. 

M odotnast  ite.  52 1 , a. 

Modem,  il.  aSCiT 
Modura,  IL  17*  a ; IL  IS.  Ax 


Moduttl.lL  1093.  b. 
Morel,  ii.  367.  b. 


Mogador,  C.  1056,  a. 

Mag  but  an.  Kilo.  5. 
Magkostan,  VS b. 

M >gb  rib-alalna,  iL  296,  b. 
Moglena,  1(>~>.  a. 

Moglenitiko,  iL  913,  a. 
Mogou,  lL  906*  a. 

Mogrus,  lL  6vs,  b. 

Mogurr,  iL  47l.  a. 
Mukalidth,  il  717.  a, 
Mojabra,  338*  a. 

Moigte  de  Broie,  IL  246.  a. 
Moilab,  il.  283.  b •,  IL  1134,b. 
Matrons.  11.  371.  b. 

Mojur,  5i  w.  a. 

Mokri,  94s*  b. 

Mol, taria,  >• a ; 743.  b. 
MoUetta,  IQ7.  a. 

Moh bar,  59,  b. 

Molina,  5“ l,  a ; IL  1326,  a. 
Molito,  it  163,  a. 

.1 1 oli ropy  rgo,  (L  300.  a. 

Molo,  iL  929*  a, 

Molochatb,  fiZ*  b;  317.  b. 
Molojteni,  iL  M3*  5. 
Mohgbutta,  iL  255*  tL 
M ( dosch mja  tcoda , 999,  b. 
Molna.  It.  209,  b ; 1T324.  a. 
Mol  jrrreia,  it  2t-'t.  a. 
Molycreium,  67.  a. 

Motnlmy,  C a Idas  de,  IL  115, 
b. 

Monaco,  93,  b ; 154,  a ; IL 
188  a : Il  369.  a. 

Monalus,  ii.  986.  a. 

Monaster  ace,  b.  390.  a. 
Monastcri , iL  361 . a. 
Monaiierio,  iL  1939.  b. 
Monclova,  313.  a ; iL  460.  a. 
Monda,  ii.  2IfL  b. 

Mondego,  iL  376.  b. 
Mondcjar,  325,  a. 
Mondragon,  iL  1233.  a. 

Mo  ml  rag  one,  ii.  '990.  a*  IL 
1008.  b ; ii.  1290  a. 
Moneglia,  tL  1 88.  b. 

Mo  net  ns,  iL  3»>9.  a. 
Monemvaala,  hi/,  a. 

Monem ratio.  Old,  842.  a. 

M one  slier  or  Monetser,  il. 
1033* b, 

Moneta  ( Rome),  IL  828,  a. 
Mongbir,  IL  257*  a. 
MongibcUo.  6L  a. 

Mongol  territory,  iL  1134,  a. 
Mungri,  ii.  64*  jl 
Monkeisn,  lL  1 1 95.  b. 
Monmouth,  4Q?».  b. 

Monopoly  167.  a. 
t/o»j  Panackaicni,  13*  a. 
Hons  Siticu,  954.  b. 
Monieliee,  234,  b. 

Mont- martin,  893,  b. 

Mont  alto,  9 ‘7,  a . IL  1296.  a. 
Montancbet,  IL  1023.  b. 
Montarozzi,  iL  1 H >3.  a. 
Montbriton,  169,  b. 

Monte  d/ftiano . 56*  b. 

Monte  Albumo,  91*  a. 

Monte  I'dW,  88*  b ; Mj  *>• 
Monte  Comero,  718.  b.  ,7t 
Monte  Cristo,  867*  b ; iL 
a. 

Monte  if  Oro,  799. 1* 

Monte  del  Haeko,  8*  a. 
Monte  di  Poitsglione , 94,  a. 
Monte  di  San  St  cot  a,  49*  b. 
.1/on/e  di  Sta  Croce,  343,  a. 
Monte  Fortino,  WO.  a 
Monte  Mayor,  IL  1313,  b. 
Monte  Melone,  342,  b 
Monte- Srgro,  Il  3^  a. 
Monte  Santo,  30i),  a 
Motile  Somma,  iL  1301.  ft. 
McmtHimnrt,  577.  a. 
Montepolo,  it  1206.  a. 
Mtmlercau,  »V54.  a 
Monteroni.  LL  1 296,  a. 
Monteu,  iL  18*.  a. 

Montek  di  Po,  iL  53*  ft. 
Montgomery shireTu.  491.  a. 
Monti  Albani,  2_L  l>. 

Monti  della  Sibilla , 136,  a ; 
9Q2.  a. 

Monti  di  Leona sa,  6*  a 


Monti  Lepini,  91*  b. 

Mon  lice  til,  687,  ft. 

Montobrteft.  li.  219.  b. 
Montone,  ii.  1329.  b. 

Monturo.  813.  b. 

Monza,  lL  364.  b. 

Monzon,  LL  32,  • ; ii.  3»* 
b ; IL  1216, a 
Mopslnm,  ii*  j 170,  a. 
Mnpsueetta  618,  b. 

Morava,  776,  b. 

Morad  Dag) f,  463,  b;  775.  b; 

IL  im*  a. 

Moran,  Cmpe,  U.  cl  a 
Morano.  IL  210*  a;  L.  376.  b. 
Morara,  IL  243,  b;  iL  274.  a 
M or  atria,  lL  *.*20,  a. 

M or  air  a.  ii.  14.  a. 

Mora  xr a Hitsar,  1091.  a. 
Morbikan,  Bay  of,  li.  1310. 
a. 

Morduint,  li*  102.  b. 
Mordulumne,  jj.  i i’-i,  b. 
Morduli,  iL  1'W.lii 
.Viirfcuwiftr  Bay,  ii  371.  b. 
Morena,  Sierra,  il.  270,  a; 
iL  299.  a. 

Moresby,  189.  a : i*.  370.  b. 
Mnrgantla  IL  987,  a. 

Morgiou,  Cape,  111  42,  b 
Moriki,  k.  93^'.  a 
Mnrillus,  lL  384,  a 
Mnrlmeue,  5Q7.  b. 

Montzi,  Hi  b ; 1030,  b. 
Morius,  412.  b. 

Mo  mas,  524.  b. 

Morno,  1102.  b;  iL  202.  Il 
Moroeca.  502,  b. 

Mnrnnioboca.  983,  a. 
Mandates,  523,  b. 

M or  rone,  ii,  278,  b. 

Moschice,  ii.  373.  b. 

Moschlci,  572,  a. 

Motel  or  Mote Ue,  IL  373.  h. 
Motel,  Upper,  il.  170.  b. 
Mostlnut  or  Mosytius,  M9a 
Mottaghanom,  IL  297.  bw 
Mostar,  iL  296,  a. 

Mosul,  IL  3347ft  ; IL  438*  a 
Moejrli,  W*  b. 

Mosynoeci,  ii.  658,  b. 
Mosxlarina,  iL*J67.  a. 

Mot  bom.  IL  350.  a. 

Matrico,  IL  1 233,  a. 

Motrit,  lL  926,  a. 

Mottling,  iL  3*  b. 

Motyca,  IL  957.  a. 

Motychanus,  lL  985,  b. 
Motyum,  79*  b. 

Moudon,  444.  a ; ii.  3G0,  a. 
Moukbtar,  1867b. 

Moura,  228.  a. 

Monro,  Porto.  IL  430.  b. 
Mouruntk,  973.  b. 

Manila,  ill* b. 

Mouiialdja,  ii.  31V  b. 
Monitors,  1 10,  b. 

Mout  or  Mood,  tL  397.  b. 
Mouticncn  Torcntaise,  3*4, 
a;  752*  b. 

Monzon,  iL  373.  b. 

Moymenta . it.  879,  a 
Mozeira.  li.  906,  a. 

Mr  ita,  iL  2l»9.  b. 

Miarata,  587,  1*. 

Mtilab,  IL  1331,  b. 

Mucia  Praia  (Rome),  ii. 
841.  a 

MucUlU,  Coll  Is  (Home),  lL 

830,  «. 

Mucuni,  IL  298.  b.  • 

Mucrae,  IL  897 , a. 

Mnel.  582*  ftTlL  969*  ft. 
Muenna.  3.52,  b. 

Mug  a,  636.  a. 

Mngello,  Val  di,  iL  246.  A 
Mngeyer,  363.  a* 

Mugula,  iL  4G6*  b. 

Mubr.  it*  377,  a. 

Mujelebe,  3.V),  b. 

.VuofMnrtf.  IL  46*  b ; ii. 

Mukkmai,  iL  3M.  a. 

Mnkioir,  iL  1216*  a 
Muley  Bn  SelEam,  ii.  3J6,  a. 
Mulkt.  IL  1213.  h. 

Mull  oj  Costly  i e,  593,  a 
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Multan.  1030.  b. 

Mttluchft,  6£,  b ; iL  "&L  b. 
Mulutri,  1L  376,  a. 

Mat trm,  317.  b. 

MiiniU.  5*2,  h. 

Hundo,  Sierra  del,  1L496,  b. 
Mumtrilza,  1 103,  b. 

Mungara,  *22*.  a. 
Muntcheeker , 51ft.  ft. 

Munster,  ii.  16.  a. 

Muntesha,  LfSl'l,  b. 
Munvicia,  1L  14,  a. 

Munyrhia,  2597b. 

Munyrhia  ( Athena),  306,  a. 
Muqueycr,  IL  43*.  bjUTlW, 
a. 

Murad,  L a. 

Murad-chni,  87S,a;  IL 1008, a. 
Murano,  Sub.  11.  210.  b ; IL 
121*5.  a. 

Murano.  451.  b : H.  1295.  a- 
Muranum.  451,  b;  li  210,  a; 
1L  1294.  IL. 

Murcia^*,  b ; II.  491.  b;  li. 
liOft.aTTT.  1‘iTSTPr^ 

M urcta.Sacellum  ol . Home', 
LL816.  a. 

Murgantia,  iL  896,  b. 
Murghnb,  iL  L b ••  »•  274.  b 
tl*  555,  ft 

Murillo  de  Rio  Ecus , ii 
1259,  a. 

Murlus,  lL  &41,  b. 

Muro , 913.  b. 

Muro  di  Carint,  1100,  b. 
Muros,  934.  b 
Murotin,  ii.  1231.  ft, 

Murray  Filth,  ii.  203,  a ; ii 
1237.  b. 

Murftla,  iL  M2,  ft. 

Murviedro,  ii.  874.  a. 

Murua,  1 10,  b;  525.  b. 
Muniataea,  ik  21*7,  b. 

Musa,  IV ad y,  L,  5-3.  a. 
Musakt,  Cape,  4-57.  a. 
Muscat,  U4,  b. 

Musconisi,  1034.  a. 

>111*1*111111  ( Athena),  283,  b- 
Muskakoi-Sit,  iL  063,  a. 
Muanpale.  iL  47.  a. 
Musscldom,  Cape,  iL  233,  a . 
iL  238, a 

Mustopha  Polanco,  11,  098. 
a. 

M ulania,  1M.  b. 

Mulatto  Voloeatla.  488.  b 
Mut  Khan,  k,  440,  a, 
Mutatorium  Cat-sarla 
v Home),  iL  820.  b. 

Mutt  la,  iL  23,  b. 

Mutina,  ik  I 2* 7 . a. 
Mutistralum.  ii  9*7,  a. 
Mutuacae,  iL  1224.  b. 

Musa.  it.  49.  b. 

Musiris,  ii.  49.  b. 

Muxan,  u.  377,  b. 

My donlit*,  ii.  333,  b. 

My  arcs,  li.  1241,  a. 

Mycenae,  705,  b. 

Myceni,  ik  299,  a. 

Mychus.  iL  6Q5.  a 
M>  conus,  ii.  383,  b. 

Mycnua,  63,  b. 

My  a.  11.  ITiv.  b. 

Mtgdonii  Caoi,  403.  b. 
Myltono,  iL  3H3,  b. 

Mylar.  iL  986,  b ; iL  L120. 
a.  b. 

Mylasa,  239.  b. 

Konia,  iL  203,  a. 

VMS,  35ft,  ft. 

Myra,  iL  387.  b. 

My  rod  chai,  221,  a, 
Myrcinus,  8u7,  b. 
Myrlandrus,  ik  1(6*5,  a 
Myrina,  53,  a ; ij.  1 56,  b. 

My r lea,  152,  b. 

Myrraecium,  422,  ft. 
Myrrblnus,  337,  b. 

Myrtllis,  iL  22k  a. 
Myrtuntium.  9.  b. 

Mysia  Major,  h_.  3*9,  a. 
Mysia  Miuor,  iL  389,  a. 
Mysore,  IL  1082,  ft. 

Myatia,  4ftl.1T" 

Mytika , TC427 , a. 

Mytllctie,  239,  b. 


Mytlslmtum,  iL  987,  a. 
Myupoli,  329,  ft. 


Saab,  iL  394,  b. 

Saaman,  IL  ^'7.  a. 

Naarath,  IL  530,  a. 

Saba/.  iL  32L  *• 

Nabathacl.  181,  b. 

Nobel,  iL  413,  b. 

S a bend,  371.  b ; &2I,  a. 
Sabui,  li.  410.  b. 

Sab/ us.  385,  a ; iL  412.  b. 
Sachdgevan,  lL  105,  b. 
Nnrmusil,  1L.299,  a. 

Nac-na,  lL  !»87,  a. 

Sadin,  lL  41 4-,  a. 

Naebis,  422,  a. 

N.ienia,  Saccllum  of 
( Home),  IL  828,b. 

Naevia,  Porta  (Home),  IL 
755.  a. 

Snflia,  I.ago  di,  iL  .533.  b. 
Saga-gebet-ardan,  IL  330.  b. 
Nagadlbl,  IL  1093.  b. 

Sugar,  il.  47.  b;  iL  39ft.  a. 
Nagara,  iL  47.  b. 

Nagnatae.  316,  a ; IL  16.  a. 
Sagy- Banja.  ll  557.  a. 
Nahar- Malt  ha,  LL  954,  b. 
Sake,  IL  401,  b. 

Sahr  Abu-Zubara,  IL  103, 
b. 

Sahr-al-Huali,  IL  384,  b. 
Nahrawan,  li.  485.  a. 

Sahr ‘Beirut,  lL  253.  b. 
Sahr-ed-  Damur,  iL  2-53,  b ; 
IL  1087.  a. 

Sahr-cl-Auly,  425,  b:  IL 

15**.  a.  

Sahr -cl- Ibrahim,  24,  b ; IL 

one.  a. 

Sahr  cl-Kebir,  81ft,  a ; IL 

006.  a. 

Sahr  el-Kilb,  11.  228,  ft;  IL 
600.  a. 


Soria,  934,  b. 

Narmada,  11.  46,  b : iL  42,  >• 
Sami,  ii.  399.  a ; if.  1301,  a. 
Narnia,  il.  1301,  a ; l£~T7l7, 


Narona,  748.  a ; 11.  38,  ft. 
Narraga,  362.  a 
Narthaciuin,  IL  1 170.  a. 
Saryn  Chara,  IL  710,  lit 
Naaatnoncs,  IL  278,  a ; IL 
1081,  a. 

Nasi,  1 93,  a. 

Nikl.iroiQ.  b. 

Nassau,  iL  2* -6,  b. 

Nattolura,  1'  7.  a. 

Natico,  iL  127 a. 

Sau tone,  iL  401.  b ; iL  1275. 

ft. 

Natron  I-akea,  il.  Ill,  b. 
Natalia  (Home).  IL  835,  b. 
Natalis,  Porta  (Home),  IL 
7M.  b. 

Natarl,  11.  917.  a. 

S avart no,  ii  6*2.  b. 
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Neocaeaarea.  402.  b. 
Seokhoino,  IL  230.  b. 
Scokhori,  207,  a ; iL  309,  b : 
li  ft69,  b. 

Neokkorio,  126.  b : 403,  b : 
709.  a. 

N**on  Teichos,  5^  a. 

S copal ra,  I lo3.1T 
Scpaul,  *.‘.5,  b. 

Nepete,  870,  b;  IL-  1288.  a. 
Nephto  ih,  ii  529.  b 
Sr  pi,  ii.  419,  n;  iL  1288.  a. 
Ncpthalitae,  1(07,  b. 
Neptune, Temple  of  ( Rome), 
IL  834.  b i li.  837.  a. 

Nera,  ijl  2*4.  a. 

Sera,  iL  397,  b. 

Serbudda,  IL  46.  b ; li  47.  a i 
ii.  48,  a ; £390.*  ; U7594, 


b. 

Neretum, 


Sahr-el • Muhutta,  627,  b. 
Sahr-le-  Dan,  750,  b. 

Sahr- Malika,  362.  a. 

Sahr- Ma/ka,  iC~237.  b. 

Sahr  Sa‘  Man.  389,  a* 

.VoAr  ZrCrka,  7<»8,  b. 

Nalsaui,  IL  lino,  a. 

Saix  or  Nats,  iL  401,  b. 
Sakab-el- llajar,  u,  26k  a. 
Sakhilu,  iL  401.  b;  iL  678,  b. 
Saktl-Sumara,  636 , a. 
Sahsheb,  iL  404,  a. 

Nalata,  748.  a7~ 

Salon,  LL  305.  a. 

Namadus,  jL46, b;  |L  47, a: 
U 549, b. 

Namare,  iL  448,  a. 

Namastae,  IL  943,  b. 

Samji,  130,  a. 

Nanaguna,  iL  46,  b. 

Saiunra,  iL  47,  a. 

Nanicltae,  ill?,  b. 

Xanin  Soss,  HI  ‘232,  tv 
Sank  in,  iL  1003,  ajiL  MU 
b. 

Nannete*.  218,  b. 

Nantes.  654,  b ; U.  396,  a. 
Naparfs,  u,  938,  b, 

Napata,  58.  b. 

Nape,  ii^  165,  b. 

Napetium,  -I5| , a. 

Naphtali,  Tribe  of,  lL  530,  a 
Naples,  iL  407,  b, 

Naples,  Bay  of,  700,  a. 
Napoca,  744,  0. 

Sapoul,  1091,  a. 

Saroka,  Mis.  iL  10,  ft;  |L 
46,  b. 

Saralconcejo,  iL  1308,  a. 
Saranja,  355,  b. 

Narbacf,  933,  a. 
Narbaaorum,  Fomm.  934.  a. 
Narbo  (Tolonla,  iL  1320,  a. 
Sar bonne,  H.  39*,  a. 

So  r boro  ugh.  442.  h. 

Sarcea,  iL  32-1.  a. 
Nardintum,  250,  b. 

Sardo,  95,  a j IL  419.  b ; ii 
1294.  a. 

Sarenta,  ii.  399.  b. 

Narix,  il. ‘202761 


Sararre,  iL  1 1Q5,  a. 
Savarreins,  3*6  b. 

Savem,  ii.  392,  b. 

Savrrsa,  132,  a. 

Sariq,  9337b  ; iL  402,  h, 
Saviadc  Suama,  931,  b. 
Narlae,  Pons,  934.  b. 
Kavilubio,  933,  lx 
Naumachlae  ( Home),  iL 
842.  a. 

Naupactus,  iL  203,  a. 
Nauportus,  IL  &41,  b ; 

M2,  a. 

Naustathmus,  733,  b. 

Soria,  iL  405,  b. 

Naxut,  70-5,  b. 

Save.  3897b  : iL  486,  a. 
Naaaba,  IL  H>76.  a. 

Saxnirc  F.  tong  de  Si.,  iL 
1023,  ft. 

Sosa,  197,  a. 

Neaethus,  4-50,  b. 

Neapolls,  167,  a ; 385,  a 
465,  b : ^J7  b ; iiTTi,  a , 
I77JJ80,  a ; iL  1190.  a;  ii- 
1338.  a. 

Neapolis  (Syracuse).  iL 
10C5.  a. 

Neapolitanae  Aquae,  IL 

912.  a. 

Seat S,  418.  b;  11.  427.  b. 
Scba,  lL  413.  b. 

Neb  I Abel,  4,  a. 

Nebla,  933,1. 

Sebousan.  iL  483,  b. 
Nebrodes.  Mon*,  III.  b. 

Sr  by  Saimcil,  iL  363.  • i IL 
691,  b. 

Seckar,  H,  217.  a ; IL  424,  b. 
Nectibere*.  IL  291.1,  a. 

Nede,  193,  a. 

Seder  Ilhyn,  555,  a. 
Sedjran,  Ii5_  2*3.  a,  b. 

Ned  on,  iL  -'4-6  b- 
Sedrigoska,  iL  1<  88,  b. 
Nedum.  418,  b. 

Neetum,  iL  987,  a. 

Sifter,  932, 1J1L  4®,  b. 
Sefteropoli,  kVi.  b. 


Se gumbo,  iL  668,  b. 

Negra,  iL  '28371: 

Segran,  LL  2*1,  a. 
Negranes,  ii,  2*4,  a. 
SegreUo,  Capo,  IL  912.  a. 
Segropoirt,  699,  a ; 871,  a. 
Nek,  il.  428,  a. 

Seister,  ii,  1248,  a. 
Nckhori,  LL  71 1.  a. 

Nelaxa,  iL  1076,  b. 

Nelia,  ii.  1170,  b. 

S dicer  am,  TT49.  b. 
Sel’seram,  lLUL 
Nelkynda,  iL  49.  b. 
Nemelarum,  ST9,  b. 

Sella-  Mella,  IL  498,  a. 
Seltort , LL  2M.  a. 

Nelus,  933,  b. 
Semer/xtka,  55.  a. 
NemetaUe.  933  a. 
Nemctohriga,  v-*\  a. 
Nemetocenn;i,  319,  b. 
Nemnsstis,  341 , a. 

I Neulidava,  744,  b. 


> iL 


of. 


95,  a;  474, b ; 

1294,  a. 

Seris,  169,  a j 726,  i 

Nerlum,  Promontory 
934,  b. 

Nero,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
IL  806,  a. 

Neroaatu*,  LL  416.  a. 
Ncrouiaitae.  Thermae 
( Rome ),  ii.  838,  a;  ii.  847, 
Neroatanl  Arcus  (Home), 
iL  *51,  a. 

NeronLinits,  Pons  (Home), 

iL  8-50.  a 

NernnL,  Circus  (Rome),  iL 
844.  b. 

Nerouis,  Hortl  (Homo),  iL 
842.  a. 

Seropitxa,  103,  b. 

Nersae,  53,1;  55,  a. 
Nertobrfg*,  5*1,  b. 
Nertotiriga  Concordia  Julia, 
583.  a. 

Nerra,  346,  b. 

Nervae,  Forum  (Rome),  iL 

799,  b. 

Servion,  346,  b ; iL  420,  a. 
Neruluin,  iL  210,  a,  b ; IL 
12  >5  a,  b. 

Nesactium,  iL  73.  b. 

N esra,  LL  2*4,  b7 
Nestauc,  192,  b. 

NeatanL,  193,  a. 

Nestut,  iL  1177,  b. 

Sesto,  ik  4.2.  a. 

Netherby,  5k  a ; 562,  b. 

NeUmn,  nI77 a. 

Seta,  4507b;  IL  407,  b. 

Set tuno,  1-19,  b. 

Seva,  ii.  5T7,  a. 

Si  pada,  Sierra,  IL  33,  a ; 
IL  1021,  a. 

Severs,  443,  a;  IL  449.  a. 
Seufchaleau,  U,  449,  a. 
Nevirnum,  443.  a. 
Scmmagen,  IL  450,  a. 

.Vr  umark,  iL  447,  ft. 
Sevra-EUia,  iL  254.  b;  iu 
1093.  a- 

Seury-sur-Bcrrn} <m,  iL449, 

a. 

Situs,  458,  b ; 646,  ft ; IL 
449.  ft. 

Seusiddte,  IL  607.  b. 
Scurilie,  iL  442,  b;  11.450,  a, 
Newcastle,  1297a;  IL  1256.  b. 
Scwenden,  13''.  «. 

Sewer  a Elba,  il  254,  b ; IL 
1093,  ft, 

Newton  Kyme,  477,  b. 
Seytra,  ik  414,  ft. 

Sgaous,  lL  1336,  b. 

Nusmtx.  651.  a. 

Nkara,  LL  l0/5,  U. 

Simula,  823,  h. 

Nicaaa,  Gl'l.  b ; iL  36,  b : ii, 
47,  b ; 11.  188,  m . UTm.  F. 

ft;  li.  423.  b. 


Sice,  ii-  1*8. 


Nkephorlus,  iL  1209,  a. 
Nicer,  IL  217.  ft, 

Nicholas,  St.,  1035,  b. 

Nkl,  IL  4257b. 

Nkias.iL  129*.  b 
Sicolo,  S.,  609,  b. 

Sicolo,  Cape  S.,  il.  317,  b. 
Si-  olo  dell  Anna,  S„  6l , a. 
Nicomcdcia,  406,  l>, 

4 S 4 
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Nlcopolla,  4*1,  b : 833.  > 
IL  11 'JO.  ft. 

Nicosia,  10ft*.  b ; 1L  877. 1. 
Nu-otera.  45 1 , a ; iL  1295.  1, 
Nieotera,  IL  427.  b ; (ITI295. 

a. 

Nicuur,  IL  413.  a. 

Niebta,  IL  33,  a. 

Niedd u,  Capo,  687.  h. 
NiedertraUsee,  iL  1 16,  a. 
Sicmcn,  iL  400.  b. 

Sienhmi,  iL  b. 

Nieto,  lL  407.  b. 

Ni/er,  7 SgTb. 

NiJfer,  3*3,  a. 

Nude,  463,  a ; 861,  a. 

NfgeiraTTL  479767 
Nttolo,  H.  13TT  b. 

Stgnta,  iL  5M , b. 

Nigritla,  Lacu*.  iL  479.  b. 
Niini  Novgorod,  450.  a;  IL 
llZib. 

Nikaria,  ll  10.  b. 

Nika  Apteroa.  Temple  ft£ 
(Athena),  769.  a. 

Nikvlao,  C,  WTT  a, 

Nikolai*,  C.  St. , G8*»,  a. 
Nikoraki,  638,  a. 

Niiosia,  iL  1 7 1 . b> 

Nik *ar,  467,  b. 

Nile,  the,  ii-  430.  a. 

Shari,  IL  414,  b. 

Nimrud,  47Va:  IL  128.  a: 
IL  43*,  b. 

NimrutT  Tack.  II.  440.  a. 

St  mi.  iL  417.  a. 

Ninaea.  481,  a. 

Ninja,  It.  430,  a. 

Nlngum,  li.  74.  a. 

Ninittaci,  IK  359.  a. 

Nineveh,  iL  437,  a, 

Nlnua,  745,  b. 

Niu,  iL  63,  a. 

Nipal,  74»7  a ; ILL  b. 

Nipal  Himalayas,  742,  a. 
Niph.itea.iL  139,  b. 

Nirse  or  Nissa,  iL  456,  b. 
Sisrk,  IL  1180.  a, 

Nishadha,  iL  -557,  a. 

Nisi him,  il.  440,  b. 

Sin  da,  iL  421.  b. 

Nissa,  iL  396.  a ; iL  42L  a. 
Klayrut,  574 , a. 

Njip,  IL  45j7  b. 

Nitiobfina,  173,  a. 

Nitrae,  U.  47.  a, 

Nlfrartae,  39.  b. 

Nltriote  Nome,  39.  b. 
Nl*aria,'906,  b. 

Niritxa,  114,  b. 

Nnhni  Sorogorod,  456.  a ; 
IL  917,  b. 

Nixuro,  IL  1031.  b. 

Srxrorv,  597,  b. 

Nnxa,  iL  423,  b. 

Nitty  lr  Comte,  iL  359.  a 
No.  U.  1 13L  a. 

No-ammon,  iL  1137,  a 
New.  iL  987.  a. 

Noaro,  IL  442,  a ; iL  9*7*  a 
Nocant,  ii  116.  b. 

Noccra,  *2*>.  b ; iL  457,  a,  b ; 

II.  1295.  a;  il.  1301.  a 
Noccra  del  Pag  ami,  IL  451. 
b 

Noega,  250.  b. 

Noegauceaia,  502,  b. 

Nogai,  999.  a 

Nairn  > < r Maaden-cn- Naira, 
IL  2*3,  Il 
Nola  il  1225,  a. 

Nola,  il.  442,  b. 

Nomentana,  Porta  (Rome), 
iL  759.  a, 

Nomla.  Ml  IL  341,  b. 

Non,  Colic  di,  987.  a. 
Nonacria,  193,  a. 

Nonmn,  Ad,  iL  1287.  a ; IL 
1290,  a. 

Nora  1L9I1,  b. 

Norba,  167.  a. 

Norcia,  IL  455.  b. 

Norma,  IL  440,  a. 

Noiotbea,  Il  9-43.  b. 

Noroaai,  IL  943.  b. 

North  Klmham,  442.  b. 

Not  Ik  Cambridge,  501 , b. 


INDEX. 


Nor  Wert,  iL  1*53,  b. 

North  Foreland,  509,  b. 
Northampton,  57 1 , a. 
Northumberland,  750,  a 
504.  b;  ii.  1254,  a. 
Notlhwieh,  654 , 6. 

Nor  vc.  H.  lZR7a 
Nor  tray,  iL  4 19,  b. 

Sorteieh,  442.  a* 

Sou  Head,  hi  ii.  12*0.  b. 


Noatia,  L^L  b. 

Noll  Comu,  57,  b;  IL  4»»  b. 
Notlum.  53,  a;  6»9.  b. 

Soto,  VaTdi.  1052,  a. 

Soto  CeccSio,  IL  427,  a ; IL 
987.  a. 

Nottingham,  576,  b. 

Nova  Augusta,  197,  b. 

Nova  Via  (Rome),  11^306,  b; 
iL  821 1 . Il 

Nora  Zembla,  IL  232,  a. 
Ntmam,  LL  449.  a. 

Novana,  II.  078,  b. 

Novantar,  750,  a. 

Sorara,  1L4**,  b;  iL  1287,  h, 
Novaria.  IL  1287.  b. 

Novaa,  Ad,  II.  1297.  b. 

Novaa  or  Nonaa,  Ad,  IL 
1296,  a. 

Sore,  Monte  di,  IL  448.  b ; 
1L62H.  b. 

Novraittm,  4.y,  b ; 646,  a. 
Novgorod,  4 56,  a. 

Son grad,  iL  449.  b. 

xmagui,  382,  b ; 429.  a ; 
616. 


Sorter a> 

Novioou 
616.  a. 

Norito,  F..  450,  g. 

Novium,  TP>,  a. 

Norograd,  iL  448,  b. 

Souph,  ll.  483.  b. 

Soya,  lL  442.  b. 

Soy  on,  lL  450.  a. 

Noxia,  322,  a. 

Nuba,  ‘>H . a. 

Nubia . 57,  a. 

N uceria,  451,  a ; IL  1294,  b ; 
U-  1295,  §j  IL  laOfTiT  IL 
1317757 

Nucerium,  IL  1301,  a. 
Numana,  ll.  628.  b i iL  1307. 

a. 

Numtdia,  New.  71 
Nutntdicua.  Sinua.  IL  297,  b. 
Numlatro,  IL  210,  a. 

Sun,  C.,  317. In 
Nnra,  3747a 
Sura  gut,  Ll  1254.  a. 
Symegrn,  3*2.  b;  646,  a ; IL 
450.  a. 

Nymphaeum,  310,  a ; 748,  a ; 
42*.  a;  IL  ISIi  b. 

Nymphaeua  Portua,  U-  9H. 


Nymphluaor  Nymphaeua,  IL 
12r«.  b. 

Syon,  640,  b. 


Oaeneum,  iL  574.  a. 

Darius,  iL  985.  b. 

Oarui,  455.  a. 

Oaaia  Magna,  iL  459.  a. 
Oa«la  Minor,  jL  458,  b. 
Oaaia  Trlmtheoa,  IL  458.  b. 
Ober-OUnxburg,  1020,  b. 
Obcr-Laybarh.  tL  404,  a. 
Obemburg,  IL  192,  a. 

Ober - iV-ptkol,  IL  1312,  a. 
Ober ip.  sel,  IL  1 325. 
Obenein/erthmr,  10*1 , b ; iL 
1313.  b. 

05t.lL  m,  fc 
Obilae,  il  '-78,  a. 

Obilmum,  1 10,  b. 

Oboca,  il  16.  a. 

Oca,  Sierra  de,  IL  14,  l 
Ocalea.  413,  a. 

Ocana,  ‘<25.  a. 

Or  a mo,  11.  401.  b;  iL  1308.  a. 
Occhtata  or  OceJmla,  *03,  L 
Ocelia,  20.  b. 

Ocelum.  934,  b ; U,  188,  a. 
Oche.  *7 1757 
Ochnthanea,  IL  547.  a. 
Ot'hua,  364.  b ; tL42l,a,  |L 

•578.  b. 

OcTPa.  582.  a. 


Or  inarm,  450.  a ; iL  1131.  a. 
Ocitla.  49.  a. 
ticra,  ,522.  b. 

Ocra,  Mona,  108.  b. 
Ocriruluin,  LL  1301,  a;  IL 
1317.  a. 

Ocu»ia.  Portlcua  (Rome), 

IL  *34,  b. 

Octavlae,  Portion  (Rome), 

JL  833.  b. 

Octar Ian,  Statue  of  ( Rome), 

IL  793.  a. 

Ociavum,  Ad,  IL  1290.  a ; IL 
1301.  a. 

Octodurua,  MO.  b. 

Octogeaa,  il.  32.  a. 

Odeium  ( Athena).  297.  a. 
Odeium  of  Herudee  or  Ke- 
gilla  ( Athena).  2*6,  a. 
Odeium  A Periclea( Athena), 
300.  b. 

Udemira,  iL  36L  b. 

Oden  wold,  1056.  b. 

Oder,  iL  1042,  b ; IL  1307.  a 
Odrrxo,  ii.  485.  a. 

Oden  a , iiT  67.  b. 

iL  838, b 


leum 
iL  845,  .. 

Odiel,  iL  222,  a. 

Odmana,  IL  1076.  b. 
Odomantl,  IL  M2,  •{  IL 
1190.  a. 

Odorneh,  iL  1217.  a. 
Odrytae,  IL  1T957  a. 
Odyaaeae,  Portua,  IL  985.  a. 
Oea,  325.  b ; IL  1081,  a:  IL 
ll.ss  a;  IL  IHglTK 
Oeanthe,  JL  203,  a. 

Oeatao.  '‘19.  a ; 9N).  a. 
Oechalia,  63,  a j 193,  bj  iL 
345.  b ; IfTlliO.  a. 
Oechartlea,  347,  a. 
Oedenbure,  iL  928,  b. 
Oeneon,  U.  203,  a. 

Oenetia,  iL  Ml,  b. 

Oenia,  10.  b. 

Oeniadae,  10.  b. 

Oenlua,  iL  65 w,  b. 

Oenoanda,  462.  a. 

Oenoe,  3W,  a j 330.  b ; 
b;  6857b  : 821.  a;  IL 


Oenone,  or  Ocnopia,  33.  a. 
Oenoparaa,  iL  1075,  b. 
Oenua,  LL  1310.  b. 

Oenuaaae,  u,  312.  b. 

Oeroe,  413,  b. 

Oesel,  anoTb  ; 1091.  b 
Oeayma,  H97.  b"flL  M35.  b 
IL  1190.  a. 

OetaeaTlL  1170.  b. 

Oetylua,  ILlTO. 

Omni  Ceramelcum,  326.  a. 
Oeum  Derelelctun,  330.  a. 
Of.  iL  4M.  b. 

OJantdTVU-,,  b ; 337.  a. 
Ofena,  3377b  : H7T2K1.  b. 
Ogdaeml.  iL  *87,  8. 

Oglaaa,  857.  67 
OgUo.  497.  b ; 940.  a ; IL 
474.  a. 

Ogygia,  450.  b. 

Ogyrla,  iL  471 , a. 

Oisans,  tC , U.  1260,  b. 

Oise,  442,  b ; ii,  65  a. 
Okenyate,  iL  133o7o. 
Okridha,  il.  rSTb. 

Oktap  DaghTSI  198,  b. 

Oktas  Hack,  IL  48<,  b. 
Olarao,  949, tu 
Olbnaa,  b. 

Olbia,  225.  b ; 32L  a ; iL  54. 
a ; >1  60.  a ; H.  91 1,  b ;~IL 


912.  a ; 11.1196. 

Olttianua.  Portua,  1L9I1,  b. 
Olbiopolia,  213.  a. 
Olcacnitra,  644.  b. 

Olcinium,  748.  a. 

Old  Cat  lisle,  LL  473,  a. 

Old  Penrith.  VrTlT. 

Old  Totem,  4097b;  932.  a. 
Oldenburg,  6oo,  a. 
OlraMrutn,  69H,  a ; 807,  a: 
iL  31.  b. 

Olenua,  14.  b;  17.  a ; 67.  a. 
Olertm,  5H9,  b ;1C  39,  ET 
Ole  rent,  He  d't  IL  1314,  a. 


Olerua.  70*».  b. 

Olesa, ik  857, <c 
Olerano,  55,  a. 

Olenmo,  CmteUad',  IL  1313. 

a. 

olgaaaya,  406,  a ; IL  M7,  a. 
Oliba,  3947_ET 
Oligyrtum,  192.  b. 

Olina.  934,  b. 
OlivulaTPortua,  IL  424. a. 
OHaon,  IL  1170,  b. 

Olleria,  iL  1240.  b. 

Olliua,  497.  b ; 940.  a. 
Olmeiua,  413,  a. 

Ohno.  Monte  delT,  IL  559.  a: 
LL  629.  a. 

(>l  mooes,  HQ2,  b. 

Olondae.  u.  97 7,  b. 

Olonos,  850,  b. 

Olooaaon,  iL  1170,  a. 

IHau  Bor  Ion,  i>',l , b. 

Ohm  Bounar,  H7  6L  b. 

Olpae,  10.  a * Il  203,  a. 

Oltla,  4M.  a. 

Olvera,  IL  33,  a. 

O/ughisxar.  U.  1208.  ft. 

Olua,  705,  b. 

Oljmpielum  (Athena).  289, 

a. 

Olympua,  730.  a. 

Olympum.  0,  237,  a. 

Olynta.  iL  3L  a. 

Om  Keiss,  922,  b. 

Omalla,  1*73,  b. 

Oma n,  181  b ; 38».  b : 60S,  b: 


A-  u i U 

.aiTh. 

Oman,  Outfit,  [74.  b;  175. 
b. 

Omana,  983.  b. 

Omani,  383,  b. 

Omanitae.  HI.  b ; 698.  a. 
Ombite,  Nome,  40,  a. 
Omboa,  40,  a. 

Ombrloa,  9n6.  b. 

Ombrone,  857,  a;  IL  1296, 
a;  tL  13T7Tb. 

Ombrones.  L.  916,  a. 
OraphaliuzB,  7u\  b. 
Ouchetimia,  <32.  b. 

Omen  agar  a,  tL  11,  a. 
Onceium,  or  Oncae,  193.  a. 

Onda,  11.  964,  a.  

Oneum,  Ux,  a. 

OnobaUaTSL.  W6,  a. 
Onuphia,  TO.  b. 
Onuphitn~Nome.  39.  b. 
Oorarta,  52L  a ; b. 

OphellmusTMounTTK  198.  b. 
Ophtouensea,  65,  a 
Ophir,  59,  b. 

Ophia,  07658,  b. 

Ophlusa,  373,  a ; 729.  b. 
Ophlimua,  U.  658  b, 
Ophlonea,  iL  916.  b. 

Opi,  nr  Opio,  914,  a. 

Opimla.  llaailica  (Rome), 
IL  7hh.  a. 

OpinTTWl,  b. 

Opltergium.  IL  1275.  8- 
Oporto,  477,  b ; iL  2*0,  b. 
Opouh.  623.  b. 

Opouk,  Mount.  IL  1110.  a. 
Oppenheim,  418,  b. 

Oppidum  Novum,  389.  b. 
Opplua  ( Rome),  d.  6*2.  a. 
Ops.  Aedea  of  (Rome),  iL 
762.  b. 

Opa,  Temple  u f (Rome). 

IL  709.  b. 

Optatiana,  744.  b. 

Opuk,  Mount,  iL  1035.  a. 
Opua,  821,  a ; iL  202,  b. 

Ora.  2437a  ; 52L  ft. 

Orae,  or  Ori,  983.  b. 

Orak,  Ada,  194,  a. 

Oran,  u.  297.  b. 

Orange,  1 87.  b ; 577.  a. 

Orbe,  367.  a ; il.THTB.  b 
OrbeteUo,  IL  12H.5.  b. 

Or  In,  tL  718.  a.  1>. 

Orbia,  367,  a. 

Orbitanium,  iL  896.  b. 

Orbo,  Fiume,  691 , a. 

Orcoja  or  Orcara,  iL  1259,  ft. 
Orcamo,  Sierra  de,  ll.  i‘iS9. 
b. 

Orckampt,  713,  a. 


INDEX. 


Orchenl,  101.  a. 

Orckiet,  11.  493.  a. 

Orchoe,  601.  a. 

Orchomenla,  193.  a 
Orchomcnua,  !_93,  a. 
Ordeaaua,  11.  938,  b. 

Ordrma,  1056,  b ; E 1294,  a. 
Ordots.  602,  a ; 698.  a. 
Ordouna,  255.  a. 

Ordunna,  117420,  a. 

Ore  Sum/,  b. 

Oreine,  ii.  532.  b. 

Orcitae,  983,  b. 

Orense,  934,  a ; 1L  8*3.  a. 
Oreos,  E 492,  b. 

Oretle,  Horde  S.,  IL  1083,  a. 
Oreathaaium,  192,  b. 

Orcatla,  li.  236,  b. 

Omtii,  Portui,  451.  b. 
Oreszovit*.  IL  469,  b. 
Orethua,  iL  986.  a. 

Greta,  ii.  986,  a ; U.  1240.  b. 
Orjuk,  806,  b. 

Orjana , E 586.  a. 

Orgagna,  IL  32.  a. 
Orgamenea.  364,  b. 

Organa,  5*1*  a ; E 471.  a. 
Orgtu.  ii.  1326.  b. 

Orgaai,  E 943.  b. 

Ur  geatua,  756.1, 

Orgla,  Ii.  37,  a. 

Orta,  336,  a;  1106.  b;  II. 
1293.  b. 

Or  i but  la,  11.  487.  a. 
Origeumneaci,  502.  b. 
Originu.  Aquae.  168.  b. 
Orikuela,  il.  1174,  a« 
Orikhova,  ii.  1219,  b. 

Orinarl,  li.  917.  b. 

Oristano,  687.  b ; E 912,  a. 
Orutarto,  ( ■ ulj  uf,  E 911,  b. 
Oriuolo,  907,  E 
Oriaa,  E 1076.  b. 

Orkney  Islands , II.  487,  a. 
Orleans,  323,  a ; 9*6,1) V 
Orleans,  Forest  of*  901.  >• 
Ormenium,  406,  a. 

Ormux,  llU-'76~;  E 471.  a, 
Ormolia.  ii.  969.  a. 

Ome,  E 474,  a. 

Orniaci,  252Tb;  250.  b. 

Qi  nithonopolia,  E 600.  b. 
Oro,  Torre  del,  E I32L  a. 
Oroaaca,  521.  a. 

Croatia.  1078.  b ; E 1050.  b. 
Orobatla,  243,  a. 

Orobtae,  872,  b. 

Oropesa.  m<  t; . a. 

Oropo,  li.  496,  a. 

Orosei,  Fiume  di,  il.  911,  a. 
Oroainea,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Orotxvar,  999,  b ; ii.  689,  b. 
Oruunt , il  1076,  a. 

Orphei,  Lacua  (Rome),  E 

W28,  a 

Or  ruck,  il.  496.  b. 

Ortaria,  E 7«.  a 
Orta,  Capo  deiC , il.  91 1.  b. 
Orsova,  Old,  E 1207 , a. 
Orsowa,  Old,  1I.1S8.  a. 
Ortolan,  424,  a. 

Orle.  inQTTa. 

Ortega!.  Cape,  E 1231,  A 
Ortiiw,  li,  1170,  a. 

Or  the s,  E 32,  4* 

OrUn,  389,  b. 

Orthopagum,  412.  b. 
Orthoaia.  11.  606.  a. 

Or  tana  a Mare,  E 497.  b 
Ortona,  ftlS.  b ; 916,  a. 
Ortosa,  il.  r.  7.  a. 
Ortoapaoum,  505.  b ; IL  352. 
a. 

Ortygia  (Syracuae),  il.  1062. 

Orudil,  M..  E 46.  b. 

Orvieto.  lo.Vi.  a ; IL  886,  a 
E t326.~E 
Orriniutn,  6,4. 

OrtreU,  WJ8,  b. 

Oryx,  198,  a. 

Osa,  857.  a. 

Os.ua,  il.  912,  a. 

Osburg,  442,  b. 

O tea, 11.  32.  a. 

Osem,  Cape.  ii.  1328.  a 
Osc»ik,  ii,  1042,  E 


Oaeriatca,  E 342.  a 
Otero,  7,  * *.  E 329.  b. 

Pin,  li.  916,  b. 

Ostmo,  347,  a ; il.  628.  b ; il. 
llttl.E 

Osmgiri,  E 1006,  L 
Oaiamli,  218.ll 
Osma,  3477a  ; 11.  1331.  a. 
Usma  in  Hiscaya , E 1331,  a. 
Oamida,  703.  b. 

Osopo,  11.  1273.  b. 

Oaooam.ii.  1275.  b. 
Otptzio.Capo  di  S..  II.  424.  a. 
Oaquldatea  Campeatrea,  173. 

a. 

Oaroene,  E 439.  E 
Oaaa,  8T7,  b ; 832,  a. 

Ossau.  E 300  a. 

Ossera,  807,  b ; E 301,  a. 
Ossetes,  to,  a. 

Oaiigerda,  607.  b. 

Osaonoba,  li.  220.  a* 
Ostanitxa.  '>03.  a ; E 323.  E 
Osteria,  129.  b. 

OsteriadeW  Acqua  Viva,  E 
1301.  a. 

Osteria  del  Cavaliere,  526.  b. 
Osteria  della  Molar  a,  E 718, 

b. 

Osteria  delle  Fratocchie,  426, 
b. 

Osteria  di  S.  Valentino,  11. 

Osteria,  Suova,  E 1303,  a. 
Osterix,  E 1240,  a. 

Ostia,  11.  301,  1>. 

Oatia  Aterol.  916,  a:  li.  1307. 

a. 

Oatlentia,  Porta  (Rome),  E 
738.  a ; II.  760.  b. 
0HixUa.\(*)\.  b . ii.  1287.  b. 
O slova,  11.  12-54,  E 
Oatra,  E 1317,  E 
V strove,  2)9,  b j 581,  4 , 830, 
aj  11.  236,  b. 

Ostur,  E 501,  b. 

Oaull,  E^TTJa. 

Osutia,  1I.1D23.  b. 

Osunss,  li.  1327,  a. 

Oswald,  Si.,  ‘lb,  a 
Otboca,  li.  912,  a. 
Otmarsheim,  LL  1034,  a. 
Otopiaua,  E 1 299.  a. 

Otranto,  1 lol,  b. 

Otricoli,  U.  462,  a ; E 1301. 

a. 

Ottoehatx,  E 3,  E 
Ottodini,  750,  a. 

Oltartoica.  60*2,  b. 
Ottorocorra.  1 1,  968.  b. 

Orar,  ii,  6SE  b. 

Ovasckik,  '2fL  a. 

Oude,  E 3071. 

Oudi,  iL»i  h, 

OudjenarV'nl  .584,  E 
Uued  Hrhia,  ftTTvlo.  E 
Otsed  Haas,  E 113-5.  a. 

Over  borough.  427,  a ; 429.  a. 
Ouessant,  949.  a:  071351.  a 
Oretutn,  230,  b. 

Ovidiapol,  ii,  42-5,  b. 

Oviedo,  250.  b. 

Oujein,  11.  47,  a ; il.  49,  bill, 
.'xw.  a. 

Ovilaha.  li.  448,  ft, 

Ofila  (RomeJTlu  836,  a. 
Oulan  Adam,  20.  b. 

Otsls.  li.  286,  b. 

Ovo,  Castell  delf , E 3IL.  a. 
Oural,  453.  a. 

Ovrio-Kastro.  600.  b j li.  70). 

b. 

Ovrio-Sisi,  or  Ovrio-Kastro, 

6*5.  a. 

Ourtque,  1 WL,  a ; E-220.  a. 
Oursuf,  1 020,  E 
Outlook,  999.  a 
Outten,  ->-5.5,  a. 

Oxi  Rupee,  E 506.  a 
Oxia,  8' ‘4,  b. 

Oxlana,  102,  E 
Oxiet,  804,  E 
Oxnead,  442,  b. 

Oxumagii,  973,  b. 

Oxui,  364.  E 
Oxydrancae,  H.I019.  a 
Oxyneu,  E 1170.  a 


Oyarco,  9i9.  a , li.  466.  a 
Oyarzun,  ii.  460,  a 
Oxal,  35E  a. 

Oxe.  E lvQi.*.  b. 

Ozeoe,  ii.  47,  a ; E 49,  b. 


Pabillonis,  R di.  ii.  Oll.a 
Pachnamunis,  39,  b. 
Pacbyta,  E llg^Ta. 

Pacia,  Ara  (Horae),  E 838, 

a 

Pactia  E 352,  b. 

Pactius,  474.  a 
Padargua,  il.  378.  b. 

Padova,  E 536,  1287.  b. 

Padria,  1020.  b. 

Paduli  di  Castiglione,  857,  b. 
I’adan  Aram  li,  333.  a 
Paderbom,  ii.  595,  b. 
f'adula,  E 210,  a. 

Paeaoia,  X37E 
Paean  I um.  67,  a 
Paeon  Idae, 


Paealci,  249767 
Paetovia,  E 342.  a 
Pagaaae,  E 1170,  a. 

Pagidaa,  371.  b. 

Paglia,  Hr, 7.  at  E 1297.  a. 
Pag  Hone,  E i«7,  b ; E 359, 
a 

Pago,  E 32E  b. 

Pagrae,  ii.  106.  b ; E 1073,  b. 
Pagras.W.  513.  a 
Pagua  Porenaia,  91JL,  a. 
Pagyritae.  E 916.  b. 

Pahang,  37-3.  a. 

Pakholi,  H73R5.  b. 

Pakt.  11.  ggTTE 
Paisley,  ET1237.  b. 
Palachthla,  il.  1170.  b. 
Palaea,  730.  a. 

Palaeo  Foggia,  li.  6"3,  b. 
Palacoblblua,  E 1076.  b. 
PalaeotuUs.  li.  9».n,  b. 
Palaeokastro,  il.  MU  a 
Palaeokastron,  *23,  b. 
Palaepaphoa,  1*13.  b ; 730,  a. 
Palaepharua,  il.  1170,  a 
Palaerua,  LE  b. 
Palaeaimundum,  E 1093.  b 
l*alaeate,  M2,  H s II.  492,  b. 
Palalbyblua,  E 606,  a 
Palamari,  E 910,  a:  E 
1195.  b. 

PalamidJti,  II.  4£3,  E 
Palancia,  ii.  .53.:»,  a 
Palantla,  a. 

Palasa,  II.  492.  b ; E 516,  a. 
Palate,  Sta  Maria  le.  82.  b. 
Point ia,  324,  a ; il.  3-3  i 7b. 
Palatine  (Rome),  E 307  a. 
Palatium,  6,  a. 

Palazzo,  1(7333,  b. 
Palaxxolo,  2|_,  b : 89.  a:  92. 

b;  ES8L«;  il.  987.  b. 
Pale,  588,  a. 

Pale  a,  417,  a 
Pab  a,  M„  1102,  b. 

Pale  a Fiva,  il.  153,  a;  ii. 

418,  b:  II.  360.  a. 
Palea-Kkora,  34,  h ; 106,  b ; 

ii.  lay,  b. 

« ale  a Larissa,  699,  b. 

Palea  Lutra,  E 1 191,  b. 
Pale  a Venetia,  394.  a 
Paleneia,  E335,a;  IL  12o2,b. 
Paleafanaro,  il.  620,  b. 
Paleokastro,  243,  a ; 331.  b ; 
700.  a;  7377  a;  850.  a; 
Thm,  6;  E 1K9,  a:  Ii. 
352.  a;  li.  71-5,  b ; ii.  1191 

a E 

Paleokastron,  1038,  b. 
Paleomiri,  ii.  310,  a. 
PalenpanaghiiulxJl,  b. 
Paleopoli,  932,  b ; I0<2,  b 

E Zfitt,  b. 

Paleoprcvesa,  E <27,  a 
Palevpyrgo,  728,  a 
Paleo  T’raona,  i , a. 


Paleovuni,  1Q33,  a. 
Paler  into,  E ' I . a. 
Palermo,  il.  343, , b. 
Palestrina,  11.  *163,  b. 
Pabbothra.  ii.  47,  b. 
Paltki,  IL  533.1)7 
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Palicorum,  Lacua,  E 986.  a. 
Palindromua,  17-5,  b. 
Patmuro,  Capo  di,  il.  209.  b. 
Paliuurua,  ii.  209,  E 
Polio,  E 553.  b. 

Paliuri,  Cape,  498.  b. 
Pahuro,  Capo,  ii  534,  b. 
Palluru*,  il.  277.  b. 

Path's  Bay,  T9R2  * » E 46,  E 
PallacotU*.  -162,  E 
Pallae.  691,  67“ 

Pallaeopaa,  3G2.  b. 

Pallano,  Monte  di,  916,  a. 

P alia  no,  Monte,  li.  533,  E 
Pallantt,  6,  a* 

PallantU,  EL  b;  ii  ^52.  E 
PallantUni,  Horli  (Rone), 

ii.  826,  a. 

Pallantium,  192,  b. 

Pallanum,  9i«‘.a 
PalUa,  ii.  1081,  a. 

Pallene,  327. a;  560. a. 
Pallene,  Peninaula  of.  607.  b. 
Pallia,  837.  a. 

Palliam  r lurium.  Ad,  E 

1297.  a. 

PaTmT,  374,  b. 

Palma,  [‘Ofi.  E 
Palmajola,  857.  b. 

Palmaria,  il.  658.  g. 
Palmaruola,  II.  536,  g ; li. 
CM.  a. 

Palmas,  Golfo  di,  E 911 , E 
Palme,  La,  IL  1309.  E 
Palmyrene,  E 1076.  b. 

Palo,  IJ2.  a;  107.  b;  E 
335,  alii.  1296. a. 

Paloda.  744.  b. 

Palombara,  489.  a. 

Palos,  IL  474,  a. 

Paltoa,  E 1073.  x. 

Paltua,  E 1015,  b. 

Palu,  628,  b. 

PaludiP online,  II.  664.  b. 
Palumblnuro,  E 896.  b. 

Palua  Trltonla,  68,  m. 
Pambuk-Kalessi,  J a. 
Pamiaua,  E 34i.b ; li.  574,b. 
Pamphia,  67,  a. 

Pamplona,  E 654.  b. 

Pan  actum,  129.  a.  E 
Pnnaetnllum,  <3,  b. 

Panagia  di  Cordialitsa,  il. 
117.  a. 

Panaria,  51,  b. 

Panaro,  li.  934.  a. 
Panalhrnalc  .Stadium 
(Atheoa),  292.  E 
Panban,  >Vt  i at 
Pancbrraoa.392.  g, 

Pancorbo,  li.  1310,  g. 

Panda  pas,  li.  518,  b ; H. 
540.  a. 

Pandja,  II.  47,  a. 

Pamfyoora,  E 254.  a. 
Pandikhi.  IL  546,  E 
Pandlon,  li.  47,  a. 

Pandoaia,  833,  a ; 451,  a ; E 

210,  a. 

Pandoua,  E 47,  E 
Paneium,  3317a. 

Pan  gaeua  TUT  1177.  b. 

Pani,  331.  a. 

Punjab,  224,  a : 5CT.  b : E 
^5.  b;  E 422,  a ; it.  507, 
b , li.  666,  b. 

Punjab.  Upper.  II.  1115,  b. 
Pamardf,  li.  943,  b. 

Pankaia,  il.  507,  b. 

Pannona,  705.  b. 

Pannonioa,  Ad,  744,  b. 
Pannn,  il  - 541.  a. 

Panopeua,  ii.  606.  a. 
Panopolii,  g ; 465,  b. 
PanopollteNome,  40,  a. 
Panorimo,  331,  E 
Panorama.  [7,  g ; 331,  h : 
588,  b ; 7057b  i ii.  277.  BT 
II.  1 190,  a. 

Pantaglaa,  E 986.  a. 
Pantaleo,  S.,  E 37 1,  b. 
Pantalia.  ii.  HOgTE 
Pantalia  or  Taut  alia,  E 
HI  4.  a. 

Pantaliea,  845,  E 
Panlunua.  Lacua,  167,  a. 
Pantckhkon,  424,  E 
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L'antrl/arui,  ff'7,  h. 

Pantheon  of  Agrippa 
(Home),  ii-KJiL'A 
Panticai>e»,  999,  a. 
l'atitomatrium.  705,  b. 
Pamasui,  ii.  533,  a* 

Paata,  Patro  di.  626,  a. 
Papa,  Racca  di,  889,  a. 
PajHtdha,  4*7.  a. 

Papadhates,  iL  232,  1 
Pupadoula,  099.  a. 

Pa  pad  nla,  700.  b 
Paphara,  iL  1075.  b. 
Papiriana.  iL  1290.  a. 
Ptpramii,  iL  1334,  a. 

Para,  i i*  MO,  b. 

Par  obit  a,  474,  b- 
PararhcloitL,  9*  a- 
Parachoathras.  iL  654,  ft. 
Parachoatraa,  M..  fiTj]  b. 
Paradiaus,  iL  1070,  a. 
Paraepaphltta,  52 1 , a. 

Pa  radar  ae,  **2.  1>. 
Paraetareni,  iL  3*>1.  b. 
Paraetonlum,  iL  27  7.  b. 
Paragon  Slum,  17\  b. 
Parana,  322.  b ; 59*.  a. 
Parahmni,  413.  b : HI 2,  a j 
10.10.  b;  It.  582.  b. 
Parnpotanili,  iL  60t,  b. 
Parca,  iL  L.  b. 

Parco  di  Calanna,  890,  a. 
Parembole,  M),  a. 

J'a  rent  bolls,  ii*  549.  b. 
Purcntiuin,  iL  73.  b. 
Parenxa,  iL  7.1,  b ; U,  550,  a 
Parictmis,  -*'82.  a. 

Parga,  L 1217.  b. 

Pat  i*.  ii.  2-Q.  b. 

Parma.  lL  1287,  a. 

Parma , iL  551,  a ; U.  1287. 
a. 

Parnea,  322.  a. 

Para,  iL  552,  b. 

ParuliifunL  74 1,  b. 
Paropamlaadao,  2 1 o.  b. 
Paropami»u»,  161,  b ; iL  <0, 
a ; IL  5>2.  a. 

Pampas,  iL  986,  b. 

Parnreia,  193,  a ; iL  310,  a ; 

iL  512.  a. 

Farrhasia.  192,  b. 

Parr  hail  I,  PTTTb 
Parstryinonia,  iL  512.  a. 
Parlalegre,  IL  319.  b. 
Parthalu,  no,  b ; lL  H*  a 
Partheniu*.  Portua,  15 1.  U 
Parthenon  (Athens',  270,  a. 
Part  hi  »rii  i,  lL  1 199.  li* 
Partinico,  iL  987 . b. 
Partcnkirchen,  iL  553,  b. 

Pai  them',  iL  5>3.  b. 

Part  ben  ton,  4'  3.  b. 
Parthenluni,  4-'-',  a ; iL  997, 
bj  it,  1111. lx 

Partborum,  Scptrmn  Domu> 
( Home),  iL  821,  b. 
PaltbUft,  iL  553.  b. 

Parti *cam,  iL  7.  b. 
Paruptum,  IL  37b. 
Parjradrcs,  »72,  a ; iL  656,  b. 
Paryetl,  IhL  a. 

Pa*  de  Calais,  IL  460,  b. 
Pusaearda,  ii.  578.  b. 
Paschalinutni,  306.  b. 

Pasha  Lima  nr.  379.  lx 
Pasha  Limani.  >>  ■.  b. 
Pashas h,  iL  13187b. 

Paaicae.  iL  lot 9,  a. 

Paaterta,  iL  IQ75,  b. 

Paaire*,  210.  b. 

Paaitigrts,  li*  1209,  a. 
Pasmaktchi,  722.  t». 

Paso,  Cape . iL  1332,  b. 
Paaaalae,  iL  47.  a. 

Posaarnn,  H33.  a* 

Pass  of  Dcrbrnd,  90,  a, 
Pastau,  381.  b. 

Passat- a,  32,  b ; iL  130.  a. 
Passant,  Capo,  iL  &0*,  iL 
Passmrr,  or  Punster,  iL 
377.  b. 

/'« •*•»  a no,  IL  928.  a. 
P.i»vm,  Aquae,  870.  b. 
Pasta  drl  Fur  la,  iL  'JL  b. 
I'asta  di  Portella,  iL  l‘>0.  b. 
Pataliputra,  iL  17*  b. 


PaUdiiU,  741.  b. 

Patavium,  iL  1273.  a;  iL 
1387.  Lt* 

Patera , iL  555.  b. 

Paterno,  721*  *5  1«».  bj 
H.  1305.  a. 

Patcrnuni,  451.  a. 

P.illOitUt,  iL  1199.  b. 

I 'at  tune' ic  arm  uf  the  Nile, 
IL  M3,  a. 

Pathros.  Ii.  1144.  a. 

Palma,  il  557,  b. 

Patna,  i u 47.  b ; LL  534.  a. 
1'atrae,  ILa;  17,  a ; IL  3d, 
b. 

Pa'raeus,  423,  a. 

Patrasso,  Patras  or  Patro, 
it.  557.  b. 

Fatreis,  14*  b. 

Patridara,  ILL  b. 
PatrinaUm.  iL  667,  a. 

Pat  roc  tut,  Islam!  of,  331,  a. 
Patiala,  tt.  47,  b ; LL  497b. 
Pattalene,  ST47,  b. 

Pallet ea,  128,  D. 

Patyorua,  il.  887.  a. 

Pauca,  ' 9 1 , b. 

Pavia,  tt.  1205.  a;  IL  1287. 
b. 

Paula,  737,  a. 

Paulian,  St.,  IL  12.  a. 
Fauhcn  or  Paulhan,  S„  li. 
099.  b. 

Pavlitza,  il  5%,  a. 

Panlli,  Hast  I lea  ( Home),  iL 
787.  a. 

Paulo,  u,  187,  b. 

Pauna  or  Patina,  ii.  897,  a. 
Paunlon.  1L657.  b. 

Paua.  193.  a. 

Pamllrpua,  Mom,  495,  b. 
Pausulac.  ii*  629,  a. 

Pautalia,  ii.  237.  a. 

Paurhlz,  ii.  1314,  a. 

Pax  Augusta,  »tH3.  a. 

Pax  Julia,  ii.  220.  a. 

Past,  Cape,  iL  92 a. 

Paso,  11.  559.  b. 

Paps  dc  Caux,  430.  b. 

Peace,  Teiuple  ul  (Home), 
IL  H«L  a. 

Pccciana,  lL  1032.  a. 
Pedalium,  3' :1 , b : 730.  a. 

Pc  '.alium,  Pi  om,  <738.  a. 
Petl*»m,  IL  346.  a. 

Pedueus,  729.  11. 

Pedro,  Cape,  lL  1093,  a. 
Peebles,  150,  a. 

Piette,  ii,  1012,  b. 

Pegae,  m,  b. 

P rigid  re t La  G ramie,  IL 
1120,  b. 

Peirae,  [7,  a. 

I 'el  r aceii  s,  259.  b. 

Pclrareu*  ( Allien* ),  306,  a. 
Priraeum,  0*5,  b. 

Peiraeus,  6v'>.  ». 

Peiralc  (Lie  \ Athena),  263, 

a. 

Peireslae,  ii*  1170.  a. 

Peiru*,  13.  b ; 19*  a. 
Peismberg,  5*  a. 

I'eltho,  Temple  of  (Atheus), 
301.  a. 

Pekheljf.  iL  585*  h. 

Pel,  il.  570.  a. 

Pelagonia,  iL  512.  a. 
I'elatglotU,  iL  1167,  a;  IL 
U7i'.  a. 

Prlece*,  326*  a. 

Pelendune*,  581,  b. 
Pelendora,  71 1,  b. 

Peleatiui,  lL  1317,  b. 
I'elinaeut,  Mr<,  b. 
Pelinnarum,  ii  1 170.  a. 
Pelisto,  5_i  CLL  »i  LL  1306. 

b. 

Pfhftane,  iL  633.  b. 

Pella,  17*  a ; ii.  236*  b;  IL 
.532.  a:  lL  107C.  b;  L* 

12' in,  b. 

Pellegrino,  Mottle,  845,  b. 
Pellene,  M,  b. 

Pelodea,  4?<i.  a. 

Peluntlum,  250.  b. 

Pet  an  or  Pelao,  LL  54 1 , b. 
Peltuiuuin,  IL  1283.  a. 


Pelualan  arm  of  the  Nile*  iL 
433.  a. 

Pelra,  748*  a. 
Pembrokeshire,  775,  a. 
Pellqjtur,  li.  32.  b. 
Prnatium,  Aedca  (Rome), 

lL  808.  >. 

Pi  natu end c.  It,  974.  a. 

Fmk  ridge,  IL  574,  a. 
Pennaescrite,  jL  950,  l>. 
Pennais,  ii*  408.  a. 

Pennalda  de  Castro,  630,  b* 
Penne,  lL  574.  a. 

Pi  nne,  Csvita  di,  IL  631,  a; 
lL  1283*  a. 

Penuelocua,  1L574*  a. 
Penrith,  Old,  429,  a ; iL  585. 
a;  iL  IfflBTa 

Pcutapylum  ( Rome),  IL  804. 

a. 

Peutele,  327.  a. 

Penlelenata,  Mona,  322,  a. 
Penteleum,  193.  a. 

Penleli,  322.  a. 

Poutelicua,  322.  a. 

Pmtridge,  LL  131 1 , a. 

Penza,  iL  917.1l 
Pera,  iL  165,  D. 

Per  a bad,  u.  951 . a 
Peraehora,  <>h&.  b. 

Peraca,  517,  b ; iL  532.  a. 
Pcracthela,  192.  b. 

Perce*,  367.  b. 

Pejdikobrpsu,  22,  b. 

Fere  de  St  rcada,  IL  947, 
a 

Pereeop,  IL  1090-  b. 

Perekop,  Gul/ iff,  516.  a;  IL 
1087.  a. 

Percngah  Tagh,  ii  373,  b. 
Pirigneus,  Il  1283,  b. 
Pergamutn,  471.  a;  705,  b. 
Pergamua,  HQ7,  b. 

Pergusa,  iL  989, «. 
Perierbidi,  IL9l7.  b. 
Perigeux.  457,  b. 

Pengord,  iL  5v5,  a. 
Perigueux,  t.:>7,  b;  654,  a; 

692.  a;  IL  58»,  A. 

Perim,  776,  b. 

Perimula,  iL  46,  h. 
Perimulicua,  Siam,  li.  46.  b; 
lL  52,  a. 

Per  in  Dagh,  IL487,  a. 
l’urtnthui.  IL  1 19*',  a.  b. 
Perista,  lL  1 161,  a. 
Permcaaua,  413,  a. 
Perrbidae,  33o.  a. 

Perrigni,  ii*  1015,  b. 
Perthembah,  OPS,  a. 
Pershendi,  it.  643,  a* 

Persian  Gulf,  174,  b } IL 
578,  bj  IL  ML  a- 

Peraicua  Sinus,  174,  b, 

Perl  nit,  iL  •»<»■  a. 

Pertus,  Col  de,  IL  1047,  a. 
Pertusa,  IL  32,  a. 

Perugia,  1L579,  b;  iL  12H8,b 


Perugia,  Logo  di,  iL  1221 
Peruata.  Ii*  1288.  b. 

Pesaro,  lL  63>L  b;  U,  1301.  a. 
Pescara,  253.  b;  U*  1283,  a ; 

ii.  1307.  a. 

Peschiera,  195.  b. 

Peshawar,  503,  b. 

Peasiuus,  929*  a. 

Peseluni,  U.  7*  li* 

Pesth,  IL  I*  67 
Prslo,  ii*  512*  b. 
retain,  804,  a. 

PetahdXa^iL  385,  b ; 688*  a. 
Petaltus.  u*  581,  b. 
PeUvoomra,  a. 

Petella,  ILL  a;  ii*  210*  a. 
Peleron.  '>82.  a. 
Petervardein,  iL  254,  b. 
Petit  Col  <f  Or  mm  et  Uuarele, 
570*  a. 

Pet  it  aril*,  18*  b. 

Petra,  iL  986,  b ; iL  1190.  a* 
Petra,  tl2*  a ; 7H7.  a* 

Petra  Tbefniastia,  423,  b. 
Petr  aha.  H*  583*  a* 

Petra*  Part  us,  iL  277*  b. 
Petrocoril,  173,  a. 

Petri,  Porta  Sli  (Rome), 
iL  738. U 


Petrodava,  744.  b. 

Petroaaca,  192*  b. 

Petrowicz,  il.  377.  a. 

Pettau,  li*  582*  b. 

Pettlneo,  82*  b ; IL  986* 
a. 

Pet  tint,  810,  a. 

IVtuarU,  IL  550*  b ; IL  667. 

a. 

Petuaiae,  582,  a. 

Peurela,  243,  a. 

Peucelaotis,  LL  47,  b. 

Peudoi,  381 . a nL.367,  b. 

Per  entry,  133,  a. 
P/ahlgrabenTiX.  192*  a* 
P/ahlheim,  LL*  lOfTCt 
Pfahlratn,  IL  191.  b. 

Pfdnxen,  iL  656,  a. 
Phaceliima,  u.  9 *6.  a. 
Phacium,  it.  1 170.  a, 
Pbaedrtas,  192,  b. 

Phaestus,  17*  a : 705.  b ; IL 
1 170.  a. 

Phacrea,  807 , b. 
l'halacrian  rrom.f  IL  985. 

A. 

Phalacrum,  669,  b. 
Phalaeae-ae,  192.  b. 

Phalanna,  iL  11 70.  a. 
Phalanthum.  193.  a. 

Pbalara,  iL  1170,  a. 

Phalaru*.  412,  b. 

Phalatarna,  b. 

Phalertc  Wall  (Athena). 
260*  a. 

Phalerum,  259.  b ; 325,  a. 
I'halerum  (Athens).  304,  b. 
Phaleaina,  403,  b. 

Phaloria,  U*  1 170.  a. 

Phaua,  f»2*  a 
Phanae.  609.  b. 

Phanagorla.  422,  a. 

Phanai  *,  306,  b. 
l'hanote.  833,  a. 

Pharbaethtte  Nome,  39,  b. 
Pliarcadon,  IL  1 170.  a. 
Pharae,  17,  a. 

Pbareia,  N*  b, 

PhartUon,  96*  a. 

Pharmacia.  424.  a. 

Pharuasia,  197,  b. 
Pharmathenus,  11.  658,  b. 
Pharos,  It,  37.  a. 

Pharaalua,  lL  1 170.  a. 
Pharygac,  u*  ‘202,  b. 

Phaatanl.  iL  658,  b. 
Phaai*TT71.  b;  1L658,  b;  11. 
1093.  a. 

Phatnitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  ii. 

433.  a. 

Phatonae.  iL  927.  b. 

Phaura,  331,  a. 

Phuanu,  732,  a ; 974.  b s IL 
457.  a. 

Pheca,  or  Phecadum.il.  1 170. 

a. 

Pbegaea,  330.  b. 

Phria,  82]*  a. 

Phelleua,  322,  b. 

Phellon,  817,  o. 

Pheneatla,  193.  a. 

Pheneua,  [93,  a. 

Pherae,  6L  a ; IL  345,  b j iL 
1170.  a. 

PhLBeaeth.  453,  a. 

Phlcium,  412,  a. 

Phigalta,  193.  a. 

Phlgalice,  193*  a* 

Phtgainua.  IL  658.  b. 

Phtklta,  iL  899,  n. 
PhlladelphetaTiL  1076.  Jk 
Philadelphia,  l33.~TTfr  239. 
a. 

PhiUldae.  332.  b. 

Phitak,  iL  5Qh,  a. 

Phileroa,  ii.  384.  a. 
Philippeviile,  iL  839.  b. 
Philippi,  807*  b ; lL  1190.  a ; 
il.  1 299.  ft* 

Philippi,  Domu*  (Rome), 

L*8[h*  b. 

Philippi,  Portlcu*  (Rome), 

iL  8L3,  b. 

Phihppo,  U*  1035,  b. 
Phihppopoli,  iL  6oo,  a. 
Philippopolia,  IL  1 180,  a j ii 
1190.  a. 
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Phlloteraa,  37,  b ; §L,  b. 
Phmiki,  ii.  168,  a 
Phinopolia,  ti.  119<>.  a. 
Plmitiaa,  79,  b ; *05,  g, 
Phinton,  TTii.  a. 
PhmtonUTTL  91L  b. 

Phira,  ii.  1100,  b 
Phirucsi,  Ii.  9?7.  b. 

Phlegra,  ii.  555,  b. 

Phlya.  3 32,  6^ 

PhlyKonluin.  il. 6A5.  a. 
Phocas.  Column  u£  (Home), 
II.  797,  a. 
rhocaea,  239,  b. 

Phoebatae,  /■>>,  b. 

Phoebia.  a. 

Phoenice,  ML  b;  U.  I07C. 
b. 

Phoenlcium,  412,  a. 
Phoenicuaa,  5T,  b. 

Phoenix,  13,  0;  705.  b. 
Phoc«Qn,T92.  b. 

Phurbanlia,  -»'■».  b. 

Phorbla,  iL  383,  b. 

Phorieia,  193,  b. 

Phoron  Li  men.  325.  b 
Phot  ice.  833.  a. 

Phrat  Misnn,  ii.  33.*,  a. 
Phrateria,  744.  b. 

I *h reattyii  ( Athena),  308,  a. 
PhrlconU,  53,  a. 

Phrixa,  82176. 
Phrugundioue*,  H.  915,  b. 
Phrurium,  730.  a. 
Phthtfiropbagi,  .*>7 2,  a ; ii. 
917.  h. 

Phthemphuthlte  Nome,  39, 

It. 

Phthlotia,  ii.  1167,  a ; il. 

1170.  a. 

Phturia,  £<L  b. 

Phurni,  4iM,  a ; 668.  b. 
Pl.uth.  il.  297.  b. 

Phjrcua,  7H3,  b. 

Phylace,  192,  b;  833,  a;  II. 

1 17Q,  a. 

PKy!e7329.  b. 

PhjrllitieTlI.  4?,  a. 

Phyllua,  il.  1170.  a. 

Phyaca,  830.  a;  ii.  384,  a. 
Phytco,  11.  626,  a. 

Pbyacna,  5 uTd  : IL  1209.  a. 
Phyteuin,  67,  a. 

Phytla,  or  Tnoeteiae,  10,  b. 
Piacenza,  IL  036,  a. 
Piacularia,  Porta  (Rome), 
IL  757.  b. 

Piagnino,  il.  1317,  b. 

Piali,  ii.  1119,  a. 

Pi  alia.  ii.TT7.  a. 

Puma,  1 938 . b. 

Piano  delt  Ausente,  343.  a. 
Piano  di  Cirila,  IL  1 1 03.  a. 
Pianosa,  857,  b ; iL  <717.  b. 
Piave,  ii.  64 1 ■ a ; ii.  1275,  a. 
Picaria,  748.  a. 

Piet**,  A3T  iL  1301.  b ; iL 
1302.  a. 

Plctonea,  173.  a. 

Picxma,  ii.  'in  a. 

Pidhavro,  811,  a. 

P id  Alma,  21 4,  b ; ii.  ilOl.b. 
PH  di  Lugo,  Logo  del,  tl  b. 
Pit  Feguii,  b>u,  *94,  b. 
Piena,  U.  629.  b. 

Pleria,  ii  £22,  b t Ii.  1073.  b 
Pierre  Peri  use,  793,  a. 
Plerua,  II.  629.  b. 

Pietaa.  Temple  of  (Rome), 
11.  832.  b. 

PitiofaT 135.  b. 

Pietra  della  Save,  431.  a. 
Pietro,  Irola  di  S. ± U.  911,  b. 
Pietro  Vemotico,  373,  a. 

Z ifano,  St.,  729,  b. 

Pigeon  Rocks,  Ii.  1073,  b. 
Pigunila,  748,  a. 

Pikermi,  ML  b. 

Pikerni,  Ii.  264,  b. 

Pda,  230,  a. 

P ditch,  ii.  969,  a. 

Piliuri,  ii.  •I'37,  b. 

Pimprama,  25.  a. 

Pm  aka,  3 3975'. 

Pinal,  ii.  fil  b. 

Pmara,  ii.  1078,  L. 
l’inarua,  M6,  a. 


Pinrenail,  Ii.  367,  b. 

Pincinn  Hill  ( Rome),  IL 
828.  b : IL  831.  b. 

Plnciana,  Domui  ( Hume), 
1L83I.  b. 

Pinciana,  Porta  (Rome),  IL 

759.  a. 

Plndut.  785.  a. 

Pincto  di  Cartel  Volume, 
971,  a. 

Ptnetum,  931.  a. 

Pinguente,  ii.  74,  a. 

Pinked  934,  a ; IL  ££L  a. 
Pinkeira,  ii.  <>31,  a ; iL  220,  a. 
Pinna,  II.  1 283,  a. 

Pinot,  ii.  35,  al 
Pintia,  93-1.  b. 

Pinum.Ttt,  b. 

Piolo,  i ina?i.  b;  ii.  1317,  b. 
Piomba,  La,  ii.  296,  a. 
Pioraco,  ii.  071,  a:  ii.  1301, 
b * U,  13i7.~5T~ 

Piperno  Vecchia,  ii.  669,  b 
Piquentum,  ii.  74,  a. 

Pira,  il.  1178,  a. 

Pirano,  11.  71.  a. 

Piranon,  il.  IL  »• 

Pirgo,  ii.  1231.  a. 

Pimari,  il.  540.  b. 

Pimm,  Ad.  744.  b;  il,  1301.  b. 
Piaa,  821,  a. 

Pira,  117632,  a;  II.  1296.  a. 
Plaae,  ii.  1 vim;,  a. 

Piaaniu,  Portua,  870,  a. 
PisateUo,  il.  857.  a. 

Pitatia,  H17,  a. 

Plaaurum,  Ii.  1301.  a;  IL 
1317.  b. 

Piacina  Public*  (Rome),  U, 

820.  b. 

PiacTnaa,  Ad.  IL  1296,  a. 
Piscopia,  720.  b ; LL1123,  a. 
Piscopia,  P.,  464.  b. 

Piscopio,  F , 450,  l 
Pis nia.  La,  7.1 , b. 

Pismesh  Kalasi,  ii.  35?.  a. 
Pismesh  Kalesi,  ii.  395,  ft. 
Pitaaeum.  Ii.  56 i.  b. 


Piaaantini,  755.  b. 

Pistoja,  ii.  634,  b;  IL  1296. K 
Platoria,  il.  1296.  b. 

Platyrua,  ii.  1 1 hq,  a ; II. 

1190,  a. 

Pttane,  53,  a. 

Pitanna,  091,  a. 

Pilhecuta.  4y,  a, 

Pitino,  Torre  dl,  iL  1283.  a. 
Pitinum,  ii.  128.3.  a. 

Pitinum  Pliaurenae,  ii. 
1317.  b. 

I'itsimda,  il.  635.  b. 

Pitulum,  iL  1317,  b. 

Pityndn,  ii.  47,  a. 

Pity  odea,  77 1 6 a. 
Pitvonneaua,  ii.  571.  a. 
Pltvuaa,  709.  b. 

Pityusae.  373,  a. 
Przxsghettone,  IL  b. 
Plagiaria,  ii.  2177b. 

Planaaia,  857,  b. 

Planaticua,  Portua,  ii.  74,  a. 
PlaUmodea,  LL34I.  b. 
Plalanuma,  158.  b ; il.  1 74.  a. 
Plalasuiki,  1003.  b. 

Plotani,  1029.  a;  II.  985,  b; 
IL  IlOl.b. 

Platmta,  il.  4,  b : IL  576,  b. 
Plataniatoii.  ii.  2%,  b. 
Plataniua,  ii.  202.  a. 
Platanodea,  ii.  341,  b. 
Platanna,  ii.  606,  b. 

Plate,  485.  a. 

PI  a tea  7^82,  a:  733.  b;  IL  277. 

b. 

Platiana.  il.  1247,  b. 
Plattensee,  Ii.  572.  a. 
Platyperama.  Ii.  1233,  b. 
Platxa,  11.  1134.  a 
Platziotissa.  ii.  1151,  a. 
Plana,  ii.  1275, a. 

Hera,  107,Tn 
Pletsid 3577*1.  509. a. 

Pleuron,  67,  a. 

Pleutauri,  502,  a. 

Pleura,  ii.  372.  b. 

Ptiassa,  IL  56a.  b, 

Pliatia,  ii.  896,  b 


Flora,  ii.  G82,  a. 

Plotheia.  330,  b. 
PlottnopoJU,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Plnbium.  1L9I2.  a. 
Plumbaria  Inaula,  ii.  911,  b. 
Plynl,  P#..  iL  277,  b. 
Pntge.i*.  ii.  619.  b. 


Pnyx  (Alhena),  282.  a. 

Po  di  Prhnaro,  ii.  1>»32,  li, 
Po,  the,  H49,  a ; il.  So^Ta. 

P intend,  il.  Ml.  b ; U.  642, b. 
Podtaehia,  ii.  8,  a. 
Podolia.M.  30,  a : 11.916.  a 
Poecila*lumTTo,j,  b. 
Poeeeaaa,  587,  a 
Poet  el  iua,  “Xucu*  ( Rome), 
il.  626.  b. 

Point  du  GaUe,  H.  £4,  a. 
Point  Zingis,  57,  b. 

Poitiers,  ii.  1927b. 

Polo,  IL  643,  a. 

Pola  de  Lena,  ii.  511,  b. 
Polaticum,  Promoutorlum, 
il.  14.  a. 

Polcevera , ii.  187,  b ; IL 

600,  ft 

PoiemonUcua.  Pontu*.  508.  a. 
Poienxa.  i».  188.  a ; Ii,  64?.  a. 
Poti,  417.  b. 

Pvliana,  IL  1000,  a. 
Pohcastro,  400,  a ; II.  210.  a. 
Pollchna,  703.  it. 

Polichne,  11.  345.  b. 

Policoro,  2La;  1046.  b. 
Potignano^Wl , aJTT 4IL  a. 
Pol tM hero.  161.  a. 
Polimartium,  870,  b. 

Polin,  5££.  a. 

Polikntsoko,  225.  b. 
polls,  U.  125.  a. 

Polit  (Athena),  259,  a. 
Politela,  17.  a. 

Polium,  117165,  b. 

Polla,  910,  b. 

Pollen 01737  4.  b ; 375,  a : ii 
188,  a ; info,  a. 

PoUenxa,  37 1.  b. 

Pollina,  1 iV ' . a. 

Pollina.  H7236.  b:  Ii.  986.  a: 
ii.  987.  a. 

Pollina,  or  PoUona,  160,  b. 
Poltyobria,  50,  b. 

Polybot,  ii.  645,  b. 

Poiyfengo,  II  601.  b. 
Poiyfrngo,  Mt.,  187,  a. 
Potykhnmo,  il.  411,  a. 
Polyphagi,  572,  a, 
Polyportu,  1063,  b. 
Polyrrhenia.  705,  b. 
Polyatylua,  ^TST 
Polytimetua,  ii.  5,  b. 
Pomheiro,  11.  876,  b. 
Pomegur,  ii.  1037.  a. 
Pompeii,  ii.  646.  a. 

Pompeii,  Curia  (Rome),  U, 
834.  a. 

Pompeii,  Porticua  (Rome), 
II.  a. 

Pompeii, Tbeatrum  ( Rome), 
ii  834.  a ; II.  844.  b. 
Pompey,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
IL793,  a. 

Ponches,  il,  657,  b. 
Pondicherry,  u,  643.  a ; il. 
1017.  b. 

Ponrttkvniti,  604.  b. 
Ponjerrada,  2:V.  a. 

Pon*  Aelil,  IL  12^3.  b. 

Pona  Alutl,  744.  b. 

Pon*  Auguatl.  744,  b. 

Pon*  Kartlae,  934,  b. 

Pon*  Neriae,  934.  b. 
PonaServilii  et  Claudanum, 
ii.  36.  b. 

Pon»~Vetu*  Stcnarum,  744, 
b. 

Pont-  Audemer , 429.  a. 
Pont-Authon.  429,  a- 
Pont  du  Gard,  ii.  415,  b. 
Pont  C F.squit,  389757 
Pont  pierre,  11.  1266.  a. 

Pont  St.  Esprit,  iL  963.  b. 
Ponta  di  Ttgani,  Ii.  1337,  b. 
Pont  a Trirtdi,  1057.  a. 
Ptmiarlier,  214.  b. 

Ponte  della  /India,  iL  I3?l 


Ponte  Malle,  il.  6V5.  b. 

Ponte  Salara,  ii.  637.  a. 
Pontevedra,  934.  b. 

Pontia,  ii.  469.  a. 
Pontikokastro,  ii.  593,  b. 
Pontinu*.  20L 

Pontirolo,  ti.  656,  b;  ii.  1287, 
b. 

P onto iie,  442,  b. 

Pontons,  ii.  122".  a. 

Pontout,  it.  6Mi.  b 
Pontremoli,  163,  b. 

Ponta,  ir.  6r>8.  a. 

Pop  ulvnsa  .1L639,  b;  11.  1296. 
a. 

Populonium.  670,  a;  Ii.  1296, 
a. 

Porata,  ii.  934.  b. 

Poreari,  1L  545,  a : iL  986,  a. 
Porcia,  Dasiiica  ( Rome),  ii. 
786,  a. 

Por«  ifera,  Ii.  187,  b. 

Porjani,  II.  ;M»h,  b. 

Poro,  477.  b. 

Porpax,  ii.  946,  a. 
Porphyrium,  521,  b ; Ii.  60 6. 

Porquerolet,  ii.  654,  b;  IL 
1637.  n. 

Port  Mah^n,  374.  b. 
Port-sur-Sadae,  ii.  GOi,  a. 
Porta,  ii.  n?0,  a. 

Porta  Armidio  e Lueola,  il, 
171.  a. 

Porta  Am  to  dia  e l.ucotas, 

73(>.  a. 

Porta  Colllna  (Home),  ii. 
749.  b. 

Porta  Panaghia,  y8,  it. 
Porta  Sanquali*  ( Home),  ii. 
749.  b. 

Portae,  Duodcciin  (Rome), 

II.  757,  b. 

Portcnn,  lL  1037,  a. 

Portela  de  Abode,  il.  879.  a. 
Portgate,  iL  1257.  a. 

Portico*  ad  Natione* 
(Rome),  IL  ML  b. 

Purlieu*  Potae  (Rome),  il. 
839.  b. 

Porticu*  Bumenia  (Athens), 
301.  a. 

Porto,  477.  b:  H.503.  b. 
Porto  Badisco,  364 , u. 

, Porto  liar hato,  395.  b. 

Porto  BvfnJo,  \\.  66 i,  a. 

Porto  Ca  waller e,  7o3,  a. 
Porto  Cetareo,  474,  b. 

Porto  Conte,  11. 9 1 1 . a. 

Porto  tTAnxo,  Uv  b. 

Porto  tTErcole.  196,  b. 

Porto  Fanari,  Ktji,  b. 

Porto  Favone,  691.  b. 

Porto  Ferraio,  ii . 40.  a. 

Porto  Fino,  II.  188.  a:  ii. 
661.  a. 

Porto  Franco,  685.  a. 

Porto  Leone,  307.  a. 

Porto  Bafri,  ML  b. 

Porto  Santo,  ii.  676.  b. 

Porto  Pecchio,  691 , a. 

Porto  Ventre,  ii.  188,  a. 
Portsmouth,  iL  2&5T  a ; iL 
1260.  b. 

Portuenai*,  Porta  (R«>me), 

Ii.  761.  a. 

Portugal,  932.  b ; ii.IIQ5.lt 
Portugalete,  902.  b. 
Portuoaus,  Sinn*.  U.  515, b. 
Portua,  II.  503.  b. 

Portua  Adurni,  442,  a. 
Portua  Agaaua,  16?.  a. 

Portua  Arariua,  364,  b. 
Portua  Delphini,  iL  188,  a. 
Portua  Dubria.  442,  a. 

Portua  Kriria,  lf7T8i,  a. 
Portua  Garnae,  167,  a. 

Portua  Herculi*,  198.  b; 
451 , b. 

Portua  Herculi*  Monoeri,  ii. 

>88,  a. 

Portua  Lemanla,  442,  a. 
Portua  Lugudonia,  Ii.  912.  a 


Portua  M.ignua,  ii.  1 260,  b. 
Portiu  Monoeci,  93.  b. 
Portua  Mul it- rum,  LM,  a. 
Portua  VcuerU,  11.188.  a. 
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Posada,  lk  912.  a. 

Pwidion.  IL  107ft.  a. 
Poeeidlum,  52*«.  a. 
l*o*«ddonlum.  175.  b. 
Polidhi,  iL  662.  L 
Potldium.  609,  b ; iL  514,  b. 
Poaidunla,  1L  210.  a ; ik  514, 
b. 

Potteda,  II.  662.  b. 

Potato,  Ik  4776. 

Potaml.  ik  547.  b. 

Potamut,  331,  b. 

Potentia,  IL  2IQ.a ; lL62W,b; 

ik  1295.  b ;Tk)3u7.  a. 
Polenta,  u.  210,  a ; ik  ££3. 

a ; li.  1295,  b : ii.  1307,  a*. 
P ulema,  Sta  id  aria,  a,  ik 
C2H.  b : 11.  662.  b. 
Potidanla,  67. a ; IL  203,  a 
Potisije,  iklTb. 

Potsdam , ik  902.  a* 
Pouleman , iL  641.  a. 
Pouleman  CJtai , ik  995.  b. 
Pourbal,  ik  220.  a. 
Poybueno,  2-V).  a. 

Potto  di  Raiignano , or  Lo- 
ti gnano,  721.  a. 

Ptnxuoil,  ik  078,  b. 
Praene*tioa,  Porta  (Rome), 
ik  7 M>.  a. 

Praoidium,  691,  b ; 934,  A* 
l'raesu*.  7'-5,  b ; il.  667.  a. 
Praetor  U AugutU,  744.  b. 
Praetorian  Camp  (Rome),  11. 


INIiEX. 


Praetorlura,  744,  b ; 748.  a ; 

ik  L!2xb. 

P rage  las,  977.  a. 

Prague,  lk  090.  a. 

Pra»,  iL  1170.  a. 

Prata , 625,  a. 

Pra»iaca,  lL  47.  b. 

Praalae,  3.11.  b. 

Praiiaa.  -Y>i,  a. 

Praioncsi,  iL  385.  b. 

Prat imni,  1 1 02 , a. 

Pra«um,  5J,  **- 
Prat  de  Trepan,  743,  b. 
Pratt  di  Ro,  497.  a. 

Pralica,  ik  145.  a. 
Praliikthana,  iL  £0,  b. 
Pravadi,  lk  271*  a j IL  1017. 
b. 

Pravista,  iL  576,  b. 

Pri  St.  Didier,  190.  ik 
Preciuni.  173,  a 
Preeel,  1 '120Tb ; ik  917,  a. 
Preliut  Lacufl,  857,  b. 
Premedi . ik  487.  b. 

Prcronlr,  CO,  a. 

Prespa.  ik  2*k  b. 

Prestia,  ik  642.  a. 

Pretlon,  ik  1312.  a. 
Prcrcntxa,  1 50,  b. 

Prereta,  ik  426.  a. 

Prexecap,  ik  1090.  b. 

Pria.  93k  h- 
Prlaimn.  705.  b. 

PrUnUc,  ik  1190,  a. 
Prlfemum.  ll.  1 783,  a. 

Prirna  Porta,  lk  925,  b-  -t  lk 
1301.  a. 

Priml*.  li.  396.  b. 

Pri m U Magna,  60,  a. 
Principato  Ctteriore,  iL  206, 
b. 

Prinika , 1040.  a. 

Prinkipo,  770.  a. 

Primis,  701.  b. 

Prittind^L  1232.  b. 
Probalinthua,  lk  268.  a ; 330. 
b. 

Probatla,  412.  b 
l*r«»bi,  Pon*  ( Rome),  IL-  850, 
a. 

Prochirta,  49,  b. 

Proeida,  12.  b ; ik  670.  a. 
Prwolitla.  ll.  1256.  b. 
Prodhroma,  fitiiL  a. 

Proerna,  ik  1 170,  a. 

Proaarl,  ik  1 190.  a. 
Prolaqurum,  ik  1301.  b ; 

k.  ULLb. 

Prolog,  748.  g. 

Promaiens,  444.  a. 
PromrthH.  Lacu*  (Rome), 
lk  820.  b. 


Promina,  lk  671,  a. 
Promnua,  74k,  a. 
Promuntoriuin  Magnum,  ik 

46,  b. 

Proni,  &5g,  ». 

Propylaea  ( Athena).  268,  a. 
Proachium,  67,  a. 

Prnaela,  122,  b. 

Proiiyna,  689,  a;  1025  b; 
ik  vi  y,  a. 

Proaopite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Proapalta,  322,  a. 

Prote,  H.  6jk  b. 

Prate . li.  671,  b. 

Provati.  804.  b. 

Proving,  lk  b. 

Prussia,  50,  b. 

Pruth,  lk  687.  b. 

PrytanelunT“(Athen»).  298. 


PrytanU,  11.  658,  b. 
P»aphara.  140Tb. 
Paaphia,  330,  a. 

Ptara,  00976. 

Pace lcia.  60.  a ; 781.  b. 
Paeaall.  ik  917,  b. 
Pai-udararl.  349,  b. 
Ptiloriti,  ik  13.  o. 
Psophidla.  193.  a, 
Paophit,  12,  a ; 193.  a. 
PsvchUim,  7Q5.  b. 
Payra.  609,  b. 

Pay  ttalefa,  ik  878,  a. 
Payttl,  ik  ML  a, 
Ptaniae,  ik  l.iol.  a* 
Pteleo,  ik  677.  a. 


Pteleum,  ik  1170.  A 
Ptolederma.  L93.  a. 
Ptolemaia.  7W.  b. 

Ptovis,  ik  5f>o,  a. 

Ploum.  412.  a. 

Ptycbia,  671,  b. 

Publica,  villa  (Rome), 
ik  830.  b. 

Publkiu*.  Clirua  (Rome), 
lk  811.  a. 

Pucinum,  ik  74,  a ; li.  1275. 
b. 

Pudicitia  Patricia  (Rome), 

lk81S.au 

Pndicltiae  Plebelae,  Sacel- 
lum  ( Rome),  lk  S3Q  b. 
Puebla  de  to  Reyna,  iL 

696.  b. 

Pueeh  <T  hsolu,  IL  1331,  b. 
Pucnta  dr  la  Guardia  rirja, 

IL  377.  a. 

Puente  de  Arfobiipo,  341,  a. 
Puente  de  Don  Gonzalo,  iL 

1276.  b. 

Puente  de  Don  Guarray, 

11.  453,  a. 

Puente  de  Orvih.  ik  1264,  b. 


Puente  de  Orrigo,  2 50.  a, 
Puente  do  Sara,  lL  220  ■ a. 
Puente,  Rio  de  to,  9-'-3.  b. 
Puerto  dc  Daroea,  582.  a. 
Puerto  de  S.  Maria,  lk 
829.  a. 

Pufclia  petrosa,  164.  b. 
Puglia  yi ana,  164,  b. 

P ultra,  9*3.  b. 

Puigcerda,  593,  b. 
Putjourdes.  ll.  Iv5*,  a. 

Pula,  Capo  di,  ik  445.  b ; 

ikSlLb. 

Pulcrum  Littua  (Rome), 
il.  M03.  a. 

Piillarla,  lk  74,  a 
Pulloplce.  no.  a. 
Pollopicem.  il.  188.  b. 

/■u.L.il  <*7»:  sr^ 

Puitanah,  ik  ' I’i.  a. 

Pulrinar  Soli*  (Rome),  lk 

831 . a. 

Puittan,  737.  b ; ik  307.  a. 
Pundonitza,  638.  a ; IL  424. 

b ; ik  480, a_i  It.  I IOI.Tk 
Punhete,  1L219.  h. 

Punicum , lk  1296,  a. 
Punjab,  lk  >*70.  A. 

Punon,  ik  586.  a. 

Punta  de  Falcone,  ik  911.  A* 
Ptiula  riei  Rarbieri,  753.  b. 
Punta  del  Pexxo,  460,  a ; ik 
700.  a. 

Punta  ddl ‘ Alice,  447,  u 


Punta  delta  Pcnwa,  454.  a. 
Punta  di  Protmmtore,  lk 

74,  «■ 

Punta  di  Stilo,  641,  A. 
Pupulum,  ik  912,  a. 

Pura,  983,  b. 

PwrotfTlHj.  b. 

Purpiirarlae,  906.  b. 

Purug.  II.  1085.  b. 
Psukkatovati,  lk  47.  b. 
Pusiamo,  Logo  dlT&t 7.  a. 
Putea,  lL  l<r76.  b. 

Puteai  Llbooia  (Rome),  lk 
788.  a. 

I’l  i -U  Seribonlanum, 
(Home),  lk  788.  a. 

Putrid  Latte,  454,  b. 

Putrid  Sea,  IkTTl'J.  b. 

Pay  de  Jussat,  WCbT 
PyiLrut,  il.  1190,  a. 

Pylae.  193,  b. 

Pylene.~67j  a. 

Py lorn*,  706,  b. 

Pyrumu*,  Lika:  619.  b. 
Pyranthut,  705.  b. 

Pyrathi,  ll.  6k6,  b. 

Pyrenael,  Portua,  ik  52.  j. 
Pyrenaeu*,  Imui,  515,  a. 
Pyrenaeua,  Summui,  ft!5,a 
Pyrenees,  the , lk  687.  a. 
Pyrgatti,  23k  a ; 1035.  a, 
Pyrgl,  821,  a;  lk  1296.  a> 
Pyrgo . or  Pyrgako.iL  351,  b. 
Pyrgot,  625,  a. 

Pyrrha,  ik  165,  a. 

I'yrrlr.riu,  lTTTl2,b. 


Pyruchelum,  97,  a. 
Pyruatae,  iL  5TT,  b. 

Pythan,  iL  64 2.  a. 

Pythium,  li.  1170.  a 
Pyaltea.  Ik  658.  b. 

Prxu*.  iL  209.  b. 

Quabes,  ik  1083,  a. 
Quacernl,  933.  a. 

Quad*  Dra  ( Wady-Dra),  lk 
452.  b. 

Quadema,  631,  ft;  il.  1287,  a. 
QuadraUe,  IL  1 288,  a, 
Quaeri.  Ik 74,  a. 

Quae  ho,  Porto,  ik  1084.  a. 
QuaUmrg,  ik  690,  au 
Quarantine  Bay,  ik  1111.  a. 
Quamfro,  Canal  del,  902,  a. 
Quamero,  Go {fo  di,  'i‘i 4,  b ; 
iLZka. 

Quarte,  ik  690.  A. 

Quentin,  St.,  34^  b. 

Querci,  46t.  a. 

Querquernae,  Aquae,  16S.b. 
Querqueml,  933,  a. 
Querquetulana,  Porta 
(Rome),  li.  755.  b. 
Quiberon,  ii_  1275.  b. 
Quilates , C.,  501.  a. 
Quimper,  68<j,  b. 

Qoinctia,  Prata  (Rome),  IL 
842.  b. 

Quingi,  ik  53.  a. 

Quinta,  934,  b. 

Quiutanai,  A<1.  li.  1301.  b. 
Qulrinal  Hill  (Rome),  ik 

828.  b. 

QutrlnalU,  Porta  (Rome), 

1LZ2Z.A. 

Qulnnaila,  Saccllum 

(Rome),  il.  829,a. 

Quiriui,  Vaill*  (Rome),  lk 
H28.  b. 

Qulrlmu, Temple  of  (Rome), 

lk  829,  a. 

Quite l-Hittar,  ik  419.  a. 

Qulra.  11.  297.  b. 

Quorra,  ik  428.  a. 

Raab,  222.  h. 

Rabat,  Il  UL  a. 

Habha,  IL  690,  b. 

Rabbath,  12.4.  I>. 

Radrpont,  lL  718,  b. 

H ades,  IL  399757 
H(\fina.  333.  a. 

Ragusa,  Fiume  di,  il.  985.  b. 
Rag  us  a-  Vccchia,  540,  a 
Rajtb,  199,  h. 

Rajputs,  570,  a. 


1 amytet,  lk 
Rakhst,  158,  a* 

Rakka,  U7w9.  a± 

Rakli.  588.¥T 
Ram-gur,  il.  693.  a. 

Ram  nagar,  IL  ft'2. a. 
Ram-UUak,  ILGBI.b. 

Rama.  IL  lift,  to  a IL  153.  a> 
Ramaam  Kor,  693,  b 
Rama,  or  Ram,  IL  1310.  a. 
Ramae,  1 10.  a. 

Ramatheum  Soph  I m,  lk 

691.  b. 

Ramatuetle , 487,  b. 

Rome,  ik  692,  a, 

Rome's  Head,  ik  1276.  a* 
Ramguna,  ik  253.  g. 
Ramiseram,  <>93,  b. 
Ramiseram  Cor,  ik  1020.  a» 
Rami  ah,  591  b. 

Ramlek , .03, a 1 11.  691.  a. 
Ramsey,  lk  1 92.  b. 

Randazzo,  ik  1213,  a. 
Kaphanea,  560,  b. 

Raped ta,  167.  b. 

Rapasera,  li.  219.  b. 

Rapsani,  232,  a j 655.  a : IL 

124.  a. 

Ras,  iMia. 

Has  Addar.  3l7.b;  11. 330. a. 
Ras  A/emi,  V.7.  b. 
Ras-at-Ain,  11.  709.  a, 

Ras  at.  DJerd,  lk  1105.  b. 
Ras-al-Hamrak,  ik  468,  b. 
Ras-al- Harsbah,  ik  297,  b. 
Ras-al-Kanais,  170.  b ; ik 
620.  a. 

Ras-al-  Kanatir,  ik  297.  b. 
Ras-al- Mtlhr.  IL  328.  b. 
Ras-al- Haxat,  733.  b. 
Ros-aLSair,  344,  a. 

Ras- Hod,  367.  a. 

Ras  Rergawad,  ik  600,  a, 
Ras  Broom,  ik  669,  b. 
Ras-el-Abiad,  49-1.  a ; il . 
606.  b. 

Ras-el-  Attf,  U.  161.  b. 
Ras-el-Basit,  lk  1076.  b. 

Ras -el -Char,  608.  a. 
Ras-el-Dwaer,  li,  66.  a. 
Rat-el-  Had,  I T S,  b ; 68J,  b. 
Rat-el -Hadtl,  499.  b. 

Rat-el- Hamrak,  1070.  a ; il. 
454.  a. 

Rat -el-  Harsbah,  LL  346.  a. 
Ras-el-Harxeit,  lL  277.  b. 
Ras-el-Jerd,  320.  b. 
Ras-el-Kaanis,  ik  277,  b- 
Ras  el-Mcltoh,  lk  2777b. 
Ras-eLSaschcf,  384,  a. 

Ras -el-  Quad,  Lu  575.  a. 
Ras-el-Razat,  ik  625.  b. 
Ras-el-Shukkur,  ikWSA. 
Rat-es-Shekah,  ik  bO*'-,  a. 
Ras-et-Tin,  608, a;  732.  a : 
lk  277.  b. 

Ras  Fartak,  ii  871.  a. 

Ras  Fartask,  ik  1052,  a. 

Rat  Gkamart,  531  .a. 

Ras  Guadel,  LL  349.  b. 

Ras  Hadid,  ik  454,  a ; il. 
1037.  a. 

Ras  Kelb,  429,  h. 

Ras  Kkemxeer,  ik  1075.  b. 
Rat  I. motif,  ik  599,  a. 

Rat  Halem,  lk  217,  b. 

Rat  Metxnkoub,  336.  b. 

Rat  Mohammed,  175.  b : ik 
662.  a. 

Ras  Mu  send ora,  175.  b. 

Rat-,  or  Tarf-.eth-Shakkar, 

125.  a. 

Rat  Seiyada,  398,  b. 

Rat  Sem,  733,  t»  ■■  il.  625, h. 
Ras  Sidi  Ali-al-MeAki.  1 39. a. 
Rat  Sidi  Bom  Satd,  531.  a. 
Ras  Tanhub,  ik  ♦■2Q.  a. 

Has  Teyonas,  732.  a ; 733.  b. 
Rat  -ud-  Debar,  ik  297.  b. 
Rat-ud-Dekir,  ik  346,  a. 
Raiwalta  Sillan,  ik  606.  a. 
Rasa,  ik  931.  a. 

Rnsboistje,  lk  171.  A* 

Rate  kid.  418.  a. 

Rat  hat.  321.  b. 

Ratocolmo,  Capo  di.  li.98.VA. 
Uasoculmo,  Cape,  lk  402,  b. 
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Ratio va.  3r,2.  a. 

Hat  tan,  ll>7«  ft. 

Hatanea.  74*.  a. 
lUlUrh,  745.  *. 

Hatitbon.  IL  W.  a, 

/i  . loiK’aii,  li.  1 1 m i , a. 
Jt'ttomm,  IL  926,  b. 
lUtutnmft.  Port*  (Rome). 
iLIfiiLa. 

R.itxcburt,  i».  tr«7.  a. 
R.mdusculaT^’orta  (Rome) 
ii.  758.  ft. 

Havre,  25j  a. 

Ruvegnamo,  26,  ft. 

Ravenna,  iL  693,  a. 

Ranke t A/p,  luso.b;  IL-  1368, 
b. 

Ravi.  II.  422,  a ; HUl.ft. 

7 mu,  ii.  695.  a. 

Ruxatin,  6<M.  a. 
lurxzoit,  Itola  dci.  719.  a. 
Reale,  Civtta,  *‘.<P,  b ; iL 
1308.  a. 

R'  Ceo.  iL  717.  b. 

Rrculeet . iL  >i-‘7,  b. 
litd  Sea,  17475;  182.  ft;  IL 
hS7.  a. 

lUjah,  iU  692,  b. 

Ream,  li.  858,  b. 

/ gen,  iL  696.  b. 

/i  (rtoinfi,  LL  697.  a. 
JGfiemtoaide.  IL  H5*.  b. 
Reggio.  667. a;  IL  70S, a ; 
iTTl2H7.  a, 

R -gift  (Hume),  0,7^, 

Kogio  Judaeorum,  777  a. 
ll-gioTranstibcrma(Rotne). 

ii.  ML  a. 

lb-glum.  iL  1267.  a. 
lignum,  442,  a. 

Reims,  79-4,  a. 

/uwa/rn,  il . 718.  a. 

Rematiari,  7 GO.  b. 

Hemi,  SR,  l»  b. 
RemicMTu.Tu,  b. 

Rrndma,  ii.  103^  b. 
Renfrew,  750.  a. 

Reno,  IL  TO*  ',  a. 

Rennet.  ovl  a;  iL 696. a. 
Real,  ii.  717,  b. 

Reonda,  li.  OH,  a. 

Repion,  lL  60S,  b. 

R -ftteJo,  IL  I •/?■•>,  b. 
Requena,  lLTSSTb  ; IL  1326. 
b. 

Rergiotrum,  HO.  b. 

Retina,  4%.aT"l054,  a. 
Uespa,  1*2, ». 

Retcnga,  Ctvila,  IL  1283.  b. 
Retlgonium,  or  Rerigoniura, 

750.  a. 

Retimo,  IL  710th. 

Retina,  <96. a. 

Retina , C.,  IL  -546.  b. 
RetortiUo . iL  Hri,  a. 

Ret*.  Pays  de^JL  *3fL  b. 
Reuben.  Tribe  of,  ii*  531,  a. 
Jthaabenl,  181  .a. 
khacalani,  iL  855,  b. 
lUiftcotU,  JM,  b. 

Rhode t,  24,  h. 

Khaeba,  li.  16,  a. 

Lhaetcae,  193.  a. 

Rhage,  571,  a. 

RhakalauTT  1*.  917.  a. 
Rbanabadft.  96575. 
Rbamldava,  714,  It. 

I lhamnui,  70^.  b. 
khaphaneae,  LL  1076.4. 
Khartum,  .'7.  b. 

Kbapfuft,  U7702,  b. 

Uhaucus,  7LCRT 
Jthauilum,  74S.  a. 

Hheban,  1L70^  a. 
khedonet,  m b. 

HhegUs,  iL  1077,  b. 
Rheginm,  IL  129b  b. 

Rheims , 380,  b. 

Hhcinh  reithach , IL  192,  a. 
flhetnxahem,  ii,  1 082.  a. 
HhHll,  328,  a. 

Rneneia.  /Go.  b. 

Rheon,  LL  376,  a. 

Rhetapha.  IL  1076,  b. 

Rhey.  ii.  701.  a. 

ItLlnii,  IL  943.  b. 

Rblgla,  !L  10!  a. 


Rhine,  the,  IL  706.  b. 

Ilhilhytntia,  705,  b- 

RAithymnos,  iL  710.  b. 
Khium,  13.  a. 

Khlsoph.igL  ■’W.a. 

Rhizo-Kastrou,  IL  710.  b. 
Rhlius,  748.  a : U.  117Q.b. 
Hho.  41)7.  a. 

Khobogdii,  iL  l1 
Khobosci.  iL  9C 
Khodft,  Oulf  of.  lL  82, 
Rhodes,  iL  713,  a. 

Rhodes,  517,  a. 

Rhodope,  LL  1177.  b. 
Rhodopa.  li.  1 1 W.  b. 
Hhogandani,  lu  1093.  b. 
Hhoganis,  371.  b. 

Khog<>ui*.  lL  b. 

R hut ha.  11.71  La. 

Rhon.  my;,  b. 

RhAne,  the , IL  711,  b» 
Rhoplulae,  i*4.  a. 

K Haitian  Rock,  the,  IL 
1078.  a, 

RhoMui,  iL  1075.il.  b. 
Khotamis,  <M  b ; 691,  a. 
Rhotsicus  Scopului,  IL 

1078.  b. 

Rhubon.  it,  917.  a. 

Khusibia,  Poriiu,  mb. 

Hhj  mmui,  iL  716,  b. 
Hliyncm.  10,  b. 

Rhynenburg,  IL  296.  a. 
Rhynland,  VOL  a. 

H hypes,  14,  b, 

Khytium,  705,  b. 

Ritnan,  IL  917.  b. 
Ribadavia,  li.  1210,  b. 
Ribaredonda,  S.  hi  art  a de, 
1L947.  b. 

RHMeTsm,  b ; IL  97L  a. 
Ribble-chester , IL  71H,  a. 
Ribchetter,  641,  a. 
Rkciacuna.  515.  a. 

Richbi.  rough,  «2,  a ; 8V8,  a; 

IL  860.  b. 

Richmond,  ii.  718.  a. 

Klclna.  11.  188,  b;  1L629.  a. 
Ricsen,  iL  7377,  a. 

Itlduna,  949,  b. 

Riechekt.  r,  7.-  a. 

Hies,  iL  718.  b. 
Riesengebirec,  ii.  1287.  b. 
Riesgau,  1L  7IL  b. 

Rieti,  6.  a ; il,  60S,  a. 

Hies,  IE  698,  a. 

Riga,  <RW  Of.  b;  iL 

■ 270.  b. 

R»gae.  88  2.  a. 

Higot,  IL  717.  b. 

RigoraagUft,  16  1288,  a. 

Rika,  IL  18.  b. 

Rmta  el-Luhf,  jjg  706,  b. 
Rimini,  913.  b. 

Rtmoie astro,  |i.  1 79,  a. 
Ringtroud,  LL  «»97,  b. 

Rintelm,  IL  li,  ft* 

Rio  Caldo,  1_6L  b. 

Rio  tfdve,  1*33,  l 
Rio  tf  Aye, ,381.  b. 

Rio  de  la  Kalameta,  476,  a. 
Rio  de  la  Puente,  IL  41-1,  a. 
Rio  Grande , IL  429, 

Rio  Torto,  iL  483,  a* 

Rio  yerde,  iL  881,  b. 

Rion.  87L  b. 

Rioni,  or  Rion.  LL  893.  a. 
Ripatransone,  719.  a ; IL 
62L  b. 

Ri<ano,  9«L  b;  IL  710.  b: 
IL  1275TST 
Rising  ham,  1093,  a. 

Ritopk,  lL  12307b. 

Ritri,  HY2,  •- 

Riva , IL  703,  a. 

Riviere,  978,  a. 

Riviire  fAurai.  443.  a. 
RUtim,  It.  718,  a. 

Rhah.  483.  a. 

Rixeh,  QT710,  b { 11711.  a. 
Ilea,  iL  taCTTi. 

Noanne.  I.  1 b. 

Robbio,  or  Rubio,  497.  a. 
Robcsti,  iL  686.  b. 

Robledo,  93L  a. 

Robogh,  iL  718.  b. 

Hoboraria,  1171309, 1, 


Kolmretura,  934.  a. 

Roca , C.  da,  LL  21&  b. 
Rocca,  705.  b. 

Roeca  if  Kntetla,  629.  a. 
Rocca  di  Papa,  VL  a. 

Rocca  Giovane,  774,  b. 

Rocca  Matsrma,  v>L  ^ 
Rocca  Murfin a.  343,  b. 
Rocca  Priore,  *>»!.>.  a. 

Roche  Bernard,  791,  b. 
Rochelle,  IL  903,  Tk 
Rochester,  797.  a. 

Rochester , High,  750,  a* 

Rod  as  to,  or  Rodostshig,  403. 
b. 

Rode*,  68L  b ; LL  9M,  a. 
Rods,  JJ0R, b. 

Rodino,  934.  a. 

RodiUa,  lL  Lm  b. 

Rodrigo,  Ciudad,  iL  1968,  b. 

Rotttia.  497.  ft* 

Rogus,  ■■on,  a. 
nJtebeft^L  m,  a. 

Rqfa,  93.  bflLW,  ft  j IL 
167,  6TiL  860.  a. 

Rote 7LL  718, 

Roino , LL  V>3.  b, 

Rom,  lL  695,  a. 

Roma  and  Venn*.  Temple 
(of  Rome),  IL  809,  a. 
Roman  King*.  Hatuet  oi 
(Rome).  II.  770,  a. 

Roman  People,  Statue  of 
the  Geniua  of  (Rome),  IL 
796,  b. 

Romanca,  C-,  LL  953,  a. 
Romani,  IL  1 191.  a. 
Homatinui,  ii.  1975.  tu 
Rome,  IL  719,  a. 

Rome  and  Auguitus,  Tetn- 
ple  of  (A them),  961.  a. 
Romechi,  n,  8.55.  a. 

Romigik,  786757 
Komula,  741.  b. 

Roroulea,  lL  696,  b. 
Romulea,  Sub,  lL  1293.  a. 
Horn  nil  Aedea  (Rome),  IL 
603.  a. 

Romuli,  C aia  (Rome),  IL 

602,  b. 

Ronatdsa , 11,  461,  b. 

Ron  aids  ha,  St..  49.  a. 

Ronco.  H.  1317,  L 
Honda,  m.a. 

Honda  la  Vurja.'l 0,  b ; 2*26. a. 
Honda,  Sierra  de,n,  130.  b. 
Roombure,  IL  667.  a. 

Rosalia,  Monte  v/lj.  i 1.  a. 
Rotas,  IL  89,  a ; iL  7U.b. 
Roftclanum.  451 , a,  b. 
Roselle,  iL  XViTa, 

Rosetta,  418.  a. 

Rost  a di  Tculada,  Itola,  iL 
911.  b. 

Rnsstmo,  481,  a ; LL  685,  a. 
Rosso,  Castel,  lL  317.  a. 
Rostra  ( Rome),  iL  7w\  a. 
Koitr.tt.i,  Colunma  ( Rome), 
iL  768.  b. 

Rottrata  Villa,  IL  1301,  a. 
RoUs,  Ad,  LL  1287.4. 
Rotomagu*.  1'29,  a. 

Rotunda,  La,  IL  42L,  »»  Ik 
1295.  a. 

Rolando,  Monte,  091,  A 
/loans,  429,  a ; 480.  b. 
7tos*/rg«grttrSM->,  a. 

Roviet,  LL  494757 
Rovigno,  IL  74,  a. 

RoumeUa,  IL  1176,  h. 
Roussillon,  IL  a ; ik 

1023.  b. 

Rowandi , Ik  495,  a. 
Rotrandix,  3207  ® i ii*  493.  a; 

IL  1335.  b. 

RouHou,  IL  660.  b. 
Roxburgh,  923.  a ; IL  804,  b. 
Rosolaui,  u7  917.  a. 

Royan,  iL  4807a. 

Rood,  I63,  a. 

Kuadltae,  IL  276,  a. 

Kubl,  167,4;  10294.  *■ 
Rubra.  091.  b. 

Rubra*,  Ad,  iL  1301,  a. 
Rubricftta,  LL  115.  b. 
Rubricatus,  6Ca  ; 376,  b ; 
IL  484.  b. 
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Hurroniutn,  744.  b. 

Ruocn.  IL  1327  a. 

Ruda,  8 10,  a. 

RudgeHL’m.  b. 

Rudiae,  42JT5;  iL  a. 
Kudlana,  521, 

R ud/and,  1171256.  a. 

Hue>ra,  lL  9M.a- 
Rufra  or  Rofia,  111, a. 
Rnjjtich,  iL658. ft. 

Kufran,  il.  897.  a. 

Rufrium.  iL  696,  b. 

Rugby,  IL  I23Q). 
Rugmiralde,  lL  k v b. 
Rugge,  ii  216^  a. 

Ruhr,  LL  H5H,  b;  il,  I2M.  b. 
Rum  Kola,  152, 1>. 

Rum  Kala’h,  676.  b. 

Rumili,  600,  b. 

Rum  tit,  Castle  of.  13,  a. 
Rumili-  Hi  tar,  424.  a. 
Rumili-  Kawak,  424,  a. 
RunicaUc,  iL  lalO,  b. 

Kunn  of  Patch.  1L  258.  a. 
Runorit  h,  ii.  449,  a. 

Kupes^Tarpeia^Rume),  IL 

/jaTit.  836.  b. 


Huiadlr7H7297,  b. 

Rutadir  Prom.,  IL  297,  b. 
Ruscino,  LL  1320,  a. 
Hufteltae,  h?0.  a. 

Ruslcada,  10.54.  a. 
Hustcade,  iL  455,  a. 
Ruiidava,  7*4,  b. 

Ruskoi.  k.  7 16,  b. 
Rustsckuk.~TL  669,  b;  Ii. 

926.  b ; li.  972.a. 
Rutqucur,  iL  1012,  a. 
Rusucurrium.lE~2!'7.  b. 
Rutchester,  IL  1286.  bj  iL 
lail.a. 

Ruteni,  173.  a. 

Rutigliano,  354,  b. 
Rutschmck,  11.  6*®.  b;  IL 
926.  b : IL  972.  a. 

Rutuba,  93,  b ; lL  85.  a t IL 
167.  b. 

Rutupae,  412,  a. 

Rurer,  " vi.  b. 

RuvIgnlo.Ii.  74.  a. 

Ruvo,  II.  K&6,7n~  IL  1»4,  a* 
Ryan,  iMch,  7,  a;  iL  699. 


Sn-el- Hadjar,  11,  874.  b. 
Sa-Mtnagur,  iL  3>>0,  a. 
Saaba,  ii,  863,  b. 

Saate,  LL  676,  ft. 

Saale  (in  Franconia),  IL 
876.  a. 

So  an  a.  ii,  1076.  b. 

Saar  burg,  iL  687.  b. 

Saarei , M;,b. 

Sabaei,  IJLb. 

Sabakhah,  .v«h.  b. 

Saha  let  - et  - Sahib,  IL  309.  b. 
Sabanja,  4<i6.  b. 

Sabaiacus.  Sinus,  IL  32.  a. 
Sabarae,  1L46.  a. 

Sabaria.  iL  ft. 

Sabaricu*.  S.,  iL  46,  b. 
Sabate,  67o7b:  LL  1297.  h. 
Sabfttknus,  Lacus7~S56,  b; 
M7.a. 

Sabatlum,  II.  237,  a. 

Babatum  Fluvium,  Ad,  iL 
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Sabatus,  480,4  j iL  Ifikb. 
Sabhfttl.a,  25,  a. 

SV» 8Ao/o.  l^j  11.864.  b. 
Sabbia,  lL  a. 

Sabee.  363.  b. 

Sabina,  Monte  Leone  della, 

LL  1225,4. 

Sabiote,  iL  660.  a. 

SabU,  V21,a. 

Sables  WOkmne.  iL  947,b. 
Sabrata,  il.  lWl.a, 
Sabyholm,  lL  66?,  a. 

Sacala,  963.  a. 

Sacanl,  IL  917.  b. 

Sacastetip,  HAi,  a. 

Sacco,  1059.  b ; LL  1226.  a. 
Sacer  Flusius,  C9T7a;  U 
2iLft- 

Sachbt.  LL  946.  b. 
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S acini,  IL  883.  b. 

Sacra  V ii  ( Home),  li.  773.  a. 
Sac  ran  I,  ft,  a. 

Sacraria,  IL  1300.  b. 

Sacred  < iaie  (Athena),  263,a. 
Sacred  Promontory,  601 , a. 
Stuji.  iL  902,  a. 

Sado,  ii.  22^  a. 

Sueliui.  2i9.  b;250.  b. 
Saepuium.  lL  896.  b. 
SaapotK,  5*3,  a. 

Saeprur,  II.  'nl.  a. 
Saetabicula,  6 6.  b. 

Saetabia.  065,  b ; il±  1241,  a. 
SactUtn.  iL  943.  b. 

Sqffee,  aa.  b. 

Sagaraucae.  iL  943,  b. 
Sagarra,  379.  a ; iL  lj  b 
Saga  r re,  u.  IQ34.  b. 

Sagartii.  il  3‘.2,  a. 

Sag  Ida.  LL.il;  a» 

Sag  res,  IL  <48,  a. 

Sagrut,  613,  l». 

Sahara,  T7^~.  b ; 262.  b ; 92ft. 

Sn)a,  iL  21L  b. 

Satan*.  il.  1136.  b. 

Said,  37,  a. 

Saigon,  or  Saung,  IL  964,  a. 
Sadlant,  764.  a. 

St.  David's  Head,  iL  462,  b. 
St.  Edmund'!  Bury,  iI7I3lQ. 

St.  Etienne,  Vtd,  805,  lb 
St.  Horentin,  799.  a. 

St.  George,  385,  b ; 588,  b , 
iL6Q9.  a;  H SK6t ... 

St.  George,  Cape,  310.  a ; iL 
964.  b. 

St.  George.  Hi U qf  (Athena), 

256.  a. 

St.  George,  Monastery  of, 
iLSfi^a. 

St.  Ge urge.  Hirer  of.  241.  a. 
St.  James,  Cape,  U»  924,  h ; 
iL  1002.  b. 

St.  Jean  d' Acre,  LL  a. 

St.  Jean,  Pied-de^l’ort,  51>, 
ailLii  b. 

St.  John,  iL  167.  b. 

St.  John,  C -.  iL  Hi.  b. 

St.  John,  Hirer,  013,  b;  IL 
<034.  b. 

St.  John's  Foreland.  iL  63,  ?>• 
St.  Martin  >ous  te  Boudou, 
386.  b> 

StTMary,  Cape.  iL  264.  b. 

St.  Michael  s.  Mount,  n -12,b. 
St.  Paul  trou  Chateaus, 
340,  b. 

St,  Pierre  tT  Etzonne,  822,  a 
St.  Henri.  11.  687,  a. 

Saint - I oilier,  ii-  1 82,  b. 
Samtes,  467^  b;li-  3*13,  a ; IL 
9Q3.  b. 

Ste  Heine  d'Alise,  96,  a. 
Satnlongt,  IL  903.  BT 
Saia,  39,  b. 

Sais,  it  1141,  a. 

Salte  Nome.  21L  b. 

Sakarya,  or  Sukan,  il.  002.  b. 
Sakaithan,  360,  a. 

Sakt  A dais  i,  or  Saksadasi. 
609.  a. 

Sahkrts,  iL  1334.  a. 

Saia,  b ; iL  £*L  b. 
Salaceni,  iLM,  *• 

Salacla,  9iL  a ; il.  220,  a. 
SaJado,  iL  liLL  b ; ilTl^  a. 
Salamanca,  iL  219,  b ; IL 
*83.  b;  iL  1285.  b. 
Satarmmde,  931.  a ; LL  876,  b. 
Salandr  ella,  fi,  b. 

Salaniana,  9 I.  a. 

Salapia,  I*i7.  a. 

Salapina  Paliu,  167.  a. 

Sal  aria,  Forta  .Homo),  U. 
769.  a. 

Salaaai,  109,  a. 

Salami.  TE~298.  b. 

Salban,  45 2.  a. 

Satburg,  ■'V  r , a. 

Kuldae,  (LL  a ; It-  454,  a. 
Saldar,  Pa.,  ii.  297,  *»• 
Saldatti,  lL  318.  b. 

Kaldapa,  iL  133.5.  fc* 

Salcbro,  u,  1290,  a. 
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Solemi,  1027,  b. 

Saleminl,  it.  1317,  b. 

Salt  on,  I8H.  h ; iL  370.  a. 
Salerno,  iL  882,  b. 

Sileruo,  Gu(/  qf,  ii.  &14.  b. 
Sales,  ll  S&L  b. 

Snlgir,  lL  1136.  a. 

Salha,  1*33.  a. 

Salhadichar,  il  402,  b. 

Sali,  li.  916.  b. 

Sallrlltes.  93 1,  a. 

Salma,  M, b. 

Sal  mac,  167,  a ; 744,  b. 
Saline,  H>7,  a. 

Saline.  Le,  1018.  b. 

S.tJincllo,  iL  067 . b. 

Salinei,  628,  b. 

Salinsae,  iL  299.  a. 
Saliorum,  Curia  (Rome),  il. 

Salu,  ii.  883, a. 

Saliuuca,  347,  a. 

Sallee,  229,  b ; il.  87G,  a. 
Salli-ntia,  474.  Il 
Sallonax,  ii.  IQ20.  b. 
Salluntura.  748,  a. 
Salluttianac,  Thermae 
( Home),  it,  831.  a. 
Salhiktiani,  Hoitl  (Rome), 
LL  *31 , a. 

Sallustii,  Clrcua  (Rome),  IL 
831,  a -r  ii.  844.  Il 
Salman  lica,  iL  1285.  b. 
Salinantice,  tL  2 19.  b. 

Satme,  ii.  *H3,  h. 

Sal  mono,  821,  a. 
Salmydossut,  ii.  699,  a ; iL 
I Mi.  a. 

Salndy,  or  Sandye,  iL  883,  b. 
Sal nek, iL  1171.  b. 

Sato.  492-  b ; IL.  *20.  a. 
Salodurum,  IL  682.  b. 
Salomon,  C.,  IL  *97,  a. 

Salon,  C..  IL  90L  «- 
Salona,  718.  a ; il  38*  a. 
SaJona,  U7,  4 : IL  1232.  b. 
Salon  we,  IL  1171,  b. 
Saionicki,  or  Salon iki,  or 
Salonicta,  iL  1171.  a. 

Si  ion  Hi,  IL  236,  b. 

Snipes*.  583.  a. 

Salpi,  IL  812,  *■ 

Sal  pi,  Logo  th.  167.  a- 
Sa/iei.  or  Salves,  lL.  *80.  a. 
Salto,  FrUmc,  1068.  b , iL 
9*6.  b. 

Salsum  Flumcn.  877.  a. 

Salt  Sea,  the,  tL  i'll,  a. 
Sailer  as,  iL  -514,  b. 

Salticl.  582.  a. 

Salto,  a. 

Salvatierra,  214,b ; IL 220.  a. 
Salem,  Il  4 6.  b. 

Solum,  iL  686.  a. 

Salus,  Sacellum  u£  (Rome). 

H.  830.  a. 

Salu*.  Temple  of  (Rome), 
IL  *3»,  a. 

Salutarit,  Colli*  ( Rome),  iL 
830,  a. 

Salutxo,  911.  b. 

Salzburg,  iL  103,  a ; iL  172. 

b;  It.  HZ,  a. 

Samaica,  lL  1 1*.«0.  b. 
SamaUus.  T*6,  a. 

Samana  Kuta.  iL  1093.  a- 
Samandraki,  IL  90 1 . a 
.Samara,  709.  a ; Il  51 ",  b. 
Samarcand,  n*  266,  b. 
Samargah,  3*32.  b. 

Samai  la.  iL  639  a. 
Sumanana,  1 IQo,  a. 

Samala,  414,  a. 

Sam  boa.  .Mi,  b. 

Sombre,  Il  870.  a. 

Same,  58*.  a. 

SamAar,  ii.  917,  a. 

Sainictim,  82 1 , a. 

Sami dah.  3* >2,  b. 

Samigae,  643. ». 

Samiiat,  ii  90 1 . a. 

SamniUe,  IL  943.  b. 

Snmo,  lL  889,  a j iL  897. 1»- 
Samoc,  239,  b- 
Samocatn,  ^77.  a. 
Samothraki,  IL  901,  a. 
Samour,  89,  b. 


Samsoon,  LL  669.  a. 

Samsun,  406.  a. 

Samulift,  iL  1(  76.  b. 

San,  (L  870.  a ; iL  1089.  b. 
San  Germano,  557.  a. 

San  Seloni,  iL  947,  a. 

Sana,  iL  1087.  a. 

Sanaraei,  li.  917,  b. 

Samean,  ll.  284,  b. 

Samlakli,  iL  67  2,  b. 
Sandameri,  LL  1 134,  a. 
Sanrlameriotiko,  ii.  932,  b. 
Sandarlrk,  ii.  388,  b. 

Sanilut a.  714.  b. 

SantUrh,  ii.  635,  a. 

Sander  li,  or  Sa  tuiarlio,'!‘lA,b. 
Sundocandae.  iL  1093.  b. 
Sandutmsy,  |L  872.  a. 
Saudrabritis,  IL  48.  a. 
Sandras,  934,  a. 

Sandriictea,  iL642,a. 
Sandroren,  VjQ.  b. 

Sandukli,  *7 a ; LL  1000,  b. 
Sandukli  Choi,  Ll  459.  b. 
Sane,  iL  1326,  b. 

S tnga,  li.  2*74".  b. 

Sangio,  •'>  i 3,  b ; iL  873.  h. 
samarium  ( Koine),  iL819.a. 
Sanitera,  374, b. 

Sanitiutn.  ii.  1260,  b. 
Sannio.  916.  b. 

Saul’  Andrea,  632,  b. 

San/a  Crux,  591 
Santa 
625, 

Santa  Felice,  6, 

Santa  Maria,  iL  163,  a. 
Santa  Maria  della  l.nxa, 

95.  a. 

Santander,  602.  b. 

Saniarem,  iL  220.  a;  iL926.b. 
Santaeer.  '»89.  a. 

Sanlerno.  U,  1’260,  a. 
Santiago  dt  flJJela,  934,  l 
Santiago  o'  CompostcUa, 
934.  L 

Santa.  iL  974,  a. 

Santonv*.  173,  a. 

Santonna,  u,  102.  a;  iL  1307. 
b. 

Santorin,  LL  1157.  b. 

Santos.  Los,  10285.  b. 
Sanaa,  iL  210.  a ; IL  10J1.  b. 
Sa6ne,  M7,  b ; 1l950.  b. 
S.ipar‘1,  iL  1 l!K>.  a. 

Sapaica,  ll.  1 1 90.  b. 

Sapan  Tagh,  >l  440.  a. 
■8tofewM.lL  312,  b. 

Sat>»».  il-  1317Tb. 


Crux,  593,  » ; lL 

Cruz  de  la  Zarxa, 


i ra,  1019,  a ; il.  210,  a; 
ii.  1 295.  b. 

Sapor.  11.  577.  b. 
SainHhraeni.  U.9I7.  b. 
Saprf,  li.  210.  a : 11.  930.  b. 
Sar.  933.  b : IL  920.  a. 
SaraTTL  i:t36,  b. 

Sarabat,  ii.  50*,  b. 

S iracatrn,  ii.  973.  b. 
Saraeenl,  HI  a;  363.  b. 
Saragossa,  i«,9,  a. 
Sarahhatik,  161 , b. 
Sarakino,  iL  1'L  a. 

Saralapit,  il  912,  a. 

Saram,  iL  179,  a. 

Saranda,  11 1.  a. 
Sarandaforo,  323.  a. 
Sarandi,  iL  1010.  b. 

Sar^nga,  983.  a. 

Sarunga,  LL  90S,  b. 
Sarapana,  «»43.  a 
Sarapionia,  iL  425.  b. 

Saras  rati  or  Sarsooti,  iL 
10-20.  b. 

Saratov,  iL  917.  b. 

Saraeati,  973.  b. 

S.ir*reue.  507,  b. 

Santa/ a,  llagni  di,‘\\.  912,  a. 
Satdlra.  11.  I'l-o.  a;  il.  1190. 


Sardinia,  IL  907,  a. 

Sardo,  Cast r l,  ill  1 199.  b. 
Sardonix,  M..  li.  46,  b. 
Sarepta,  iL  Mwi,  b. 

Sargans.  tL  990.  b. 
sargantha.  1 97  ■ b. 

Sargatil,  11.916.  b. 

Sat  gar auaenc,  607,  b ( 5Q8,  a. 


Saria,  524. 2L 
Sarigari,  424.  a. 

Stinghioll,  lL  ft«»8.  Il 
Sarigkiul,  jj,  '£V>,  b. 

Sarlaf.  il.  686.  a. 
N.irm.idiuni,  474.  b. 
Sarmitians,  lly|terborean, 
IL  917.  b. 

Sarmatiana,  Royal,  <i.9l7,  b. 
Sarmaticum,  Mare,  i 1.460,  h. 
Sarmiiegethuaa,  743,  b;  744. 
b. 

Samelui,  1 106,  a. 

Sarnia,  9A27TT 
Sarno,  4*.tS,  a;  U.  920,  b. 
Sarnua,  495,  a 
Saros,  IL  318,  b. 
Sarpedontum,  iL  1 178,  a 
Sarre.  Il  906,  a. 

Sara,  933.  ~K 
Saraina,  iL  1317,  b. 

Sarsina,  iL  9il.  a. 

Sort,  ii.  907.  a. 

Sarug,  383,  a. 

Sarum,  Old,  iL  1023.  a. 
S.trua,  24,  a ; 619.  a. 

■Saja»*o,  n.  94*.  a. 

Saseno,  Sassono,  or  5aua, 
IL  922.  a. 

Saatna,  47j,  b. 

Saaonea.  IL  943.  b. 

Saaaula,  Il  12oO,  b. 

Sation,  756,  a, 

Salonau,  IL  104  2.  b. 

Satrae,  LL  1190.  a. 

Saturn,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
IL  78L  b ; IL  78T  a. 
Saturnta,  *70,  a j il  121C.  b. 
Saturnia.  ii.  924.  a:  il  1297. 
b. 

Satyra,  Cape  of  the,  LL  1002. 
b. 

Sav-Su,  886.  a. 

Sarari,  11.  916.  b. 

SauAiwar.  il  974.  a. 

Save,  UT^  b : IL  925,  Il 
Sareme,  il  10*2,  a. 

Sadr,  ii.  474.  a. 

Sarincs.  Ll  9 i4,  b. 

Sarto,  iL  904.  a. 

Saulieu,  IL  99  i.  a. 

Sayo,  495.  a. 

Sit  rone,  495,  a ; iL  924.  b. 
Sarorra,  Punta  della,  li.  911. 
b. 

Savoy,  752.  b ; iL  904,  a. 
Sour  ash  t ran,  ii.  47,  a ; iL 
62.  a i 11.  419.  b;lL  1069,  U. 
Sauromatae,  572.  b. 
Sautpura.  ii.  49^  b. 

Savua,  il  64 1 , b. 

Saeuto,  l.'iQ.  a ; iL46l,b;  11. 

*64.  h ; iL  1131,  a. 

Same,  ii.  1019.  a. 
Sasrmundham,  LL  1015.  b. 
Saxons,  iL  926.  a. 

Saxura  Sacrum  (Rome),  LL 
811,  a. 

S bait  ha,  il.  1237.  b. 

Sbiba  or  Ubibah,  IL  1045.  b. 
Seala,  5*8.  b. 

Sea  la  G had  ova,  744.  a, 

Seala  Sora,  ill  413,  a;  ii. 
081.  b. 

Scalibia.  il.  219.  b. 

Scale  a,  iL  H9,  h. 
Scamander,  ll  9**'-.  a. 

Scam  Iron  id  ac  (Athena),  302. 

a* 

Scamhonidar,  326,  a. 
Scamnutn,  474.  b. 

Scam  pa.  IvV  * , a ; iL  1298.  b. 
Scatnpac,  li,  3n.  b. 

Scampia,  988,a. 

Scandahum,  LH,  a. 
Scandarium,  W,  b. 
Scatuleroon,  Il  69,  b. 

Scania,  il.  928.  a. 

ScapCe  Hyle,  li  1 135.  b. 
Scarltantla,  IL  542.  a. 
Scardona.  lL  3*.  a. 

Seardnna.  i».  92*.  b. 
Scarphae,  iL  202.  b. 

Scauri.  Cllrua  (Rome),  LL 
617.  b. 

Scaunift.  House  of  (Rome), 

IL  804.  b. 
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Seeleraia,  Porta  (Rome),  lL 

Settler  atua.Camptu  ( Rome), 
li.  Ml.  a. 

Sceleratui,  V icui  (Rome), 
iL  824. a 
Scniiue,  1*1.  a. 

Schar- I )agh,  iL  928,  b. 
Scharapam,  043,  a ; iL  90ft, 
b. 

Sc  ha  mitt,  it.  94ft.  b. 
Schebba,  il.  vV«,  b. 

Sckekcr-S u.  li.  31ft.  b. 
Seheib,  117,  a;  904.  b. 

Sckeld r,"TT7  926,  b ; IL  1082. 
b. 

Schemnitxa,  11.  500.  a. 
Schenkenschanx,  4.r>M,  a. 
Schcra,  IL  986,  b. 

Scheria.  1)70,  a. 

Sch  ibk  ah-el-L  uvdjah,  IL 

1233.  a. 

Schieggia,  La,  iL  1301,  a. 
Schieland,  Sul,  a. 

Sckirvan,  89.  b. 

Sehito,  Capo  di,  IL  404,  a. 
Schleswig,  iL  »64,  a. 

Sehockl.  5 > I,  b. 

Schoenua,  4 1 3.  b;  683.  a ; IL 
1177.  I). 

Schola  Quaeatorum  ft  Cap- 
ulatorum  (Rome),  li.  82a, 

a. 

Schola  Xantha  (Rome),  IL 

7 88,  b. 

Schonen . lL  92*,  a. 

Sch  tram,  IL  6*-6,  b. 
Schicangau,  ty.  b. 
Schirartxwald,  I ( 56,  b. 
Sckweene,  iL  1042,  b. 

Sch  ire  meg  raben,  LL  192,  a. 
Seiaeca.  li.  1161,  b. 

Seicli,  558,  a. 

Sac  It,  Fuime  di,  IL  985,  b. 
Scidrut,  li.  2IU.  a. 

Seta*.  UiL  *. 

SciUa,  iL  935,  a. 

Sell  1(14.  K'2l,  b. 

SciUy  IsjesTSOQ.  b:  IL  1001. 

b. 

Scindc,  li.  10,  a. 

Scindc,  Lower,  iL  47.  b. 
Scio,  ff  19.  a. 

Scloeaaa,  13.  a. 

Sclpiot.  "Tomb  of  the 
(Koine).  It.  821.  a. 
Srlradmni,  LL  *7*.  a. 
Scirtiana,  il.  20.  b. 
Sclrtonium,  192.  b. 

Sciruni,  320,  a ; 3lW,  a, 
SrlMum,  IL  L *• 

Scletiinas,  424.  a. 

Scodra,  ILL  *±  li.  36,  a. 
Scoeditea,  iL  058,  b. 

Scut i in,  495.  b. 

ScoTit,  17.  a 
Sctmc,  iL  92ft.  a. 

Scopcl  n a.  1029,  a. 

Scopuli  Tyndarci.  il.  277,  b. 
ScordLcl.iL  307,  b;  IL  343. 
iu 

Score,  iL  U9.  a. 

Scoroba*.  IL  547.  a. 

Scot!,  ii.  16,  b. 

Scotuaa,  lL  1190,  a. 
Scntusaa,  iL  1 17'»,  a. 

Scrofes,  not,  b. 

S cur  gold,  li.  2ft2.  n. 

Scutari,  614.  a;  ii.  30.  a ; IL 
105,  a ;~TL  932.  b. 

Scydfset,  573,  a. 

Scy  lax,  li.  Qjft.  b. 
ScylUcium,  447.  b. 
Scyllacum,  •*  '■  1 ■ a. 
Scyllettcua  Sinn*,  ii.  935.  a. 
Scymmitae,  li.  917,  b. 
Seyms,  IL  309,  b. 

Scythae,  ii.  36* , b. 

Scytblca,  ii.  94  I,  b. 
Scvthor*oli».  iL  1 '70,  b. 

Seal,  ii.  611,  a. 

Seaton,  ii.  372.  a. 

Seba'  ftuni),  ii.  336,  a. 

Scha  Hu m.  IL  431.  a. 

Sebaket-  Bardot  I,  ii.  1012,  b 
Se  baste,  462,  b. 

Sebastia.  047.  a. 


Sebastian,  St..  iL  372,  b. 
St-bastopoi,  714,  b ; iu  515. 
b;  il.  Ill  ATE. 

SetxaitopoUa,  643,  a ; 047.  a ; 
77ft.  a. 

Setoha  P.ua,  il.  1227.  a. 
SehatO,  111,  a. 

Sebbck,  JTfeft,  a. 
Sebcha-es-Sukara,  331.  a. 

Sc  bat,  li.  1041.  b. 

Setiennytic  arm  of  ihe  Nile, 
iL  433,  a. 

Sebennytic  Nome,  39,  b. 
Sebethu*.  495,  a. 

Sebinua,  Lacua,  497,  b. 

Sebta,  H.  b 
Secckia,  il,  947.  a. 

Sec  he.  It.  1011,  a. 

Seckmgen,  il.  902,  a. 

Sen t.  854,  b. 

Sedeh-Aram,  ii.  3J3,  a. 

Sic , IL  11.12,  b. 
SeewaicSen,\\.  107.  a. 
Sgferi.il  m a- 
Sefid-Rud.  UJ,  a ; 489,  a. 
Sigarra,  lL  31.  b. 

Scgasam  unci  uni,  347,  a. 
Segedunum,  iL  1256,  b. 
Segesta,  IL  168,  a ; ii.  986,  b. 
Segestan , or  Stisian,  IL  870, 
b. 

Scgeete,  522,  b. 

SegicLxr,  673,  a. 

Seglda,  I '.775. 

Scgidu  Re*tituta  Julia, 583. 
Segigcck,  644,  b. 

Segikler,  h.  946,  a. 
Segtsniminculum,  347,  a. 
Segni,  IL  99ft,  a. 

Segodunum,  517,  a. 

Se gontia,  107.  b ; 581.  b. 
Segorbr , Il  930,  b. 

Segovia,  197,  b. 

Scgre,  503.  a. 

SrgtsraTTTiL  a ; iL  1083.  a. 

Seguaio.T^lb;  iL  1 289,  a. 
Se begin,  ii.  9.V'.  b. 

Sex  bouse,  lL  7 )>..  a. 

Seiches,  169,  b. 
Seid.el-Uhati.  H.  CJ5,  a. 
Seidi  She  her,  lL  63.  b. 

Self  Tawil , li.  4257b. 
Sejettan,  or  Seistan,  366,  a 
787,  b. 

ScTXan,  il.  922.  a. 

Seifo,  ii.  961,  a. 

SnUmit,  li.  Hs 3.  b. 

SeiUe.  iL  88.T7T. 

Seim.  11.  9637a. 

Seine.  ftU».  b : IL  905.  b. 
Sejont,  il.  9jJj  a. 

Stjos,  S.  li.  1239.  b. 

Scir.  IL  583.  a. 

Seirae,  193,  a. 

Seiscoia,  ii.  220.  a. 

Seine l,  034,  b. 

Seta,  iL  209.  b. 

Sclandib,  ii.  49,  b. 

Selantk,  lL  ITTT,  b. 

Selaa,  IL  343,  b, 

Selbit,  i^UrL  » 

Stic,  483,  a ; iL  1000.  a,  b ; 

IL  1273.  a* 

Seir/iuJT  li.  954.  a. 
Seletnnua,  13,  b. 

Selenga,  3 1 77a. 

Seienti,  1179>j.  a. 

Seleuceia,  5«L  hj  IL  1073. 
a. 

Sclcucoia  ad  Belum.  iL 

1076,8. 

Seleucis,  iL  1076.  a. 
Seleucug,  5lon»,  4^-,  b. 
Srlgorne.  642.  a ; a. 

Scli no- kostiii,  lL  1 -46.  a. 
Sellout,  13,  b ; ii.  983,  b. 
Selkirk,  750,  a. 

Sella,  ii.  8<i.  a. 

Seilada,  IL  IH».  b. 

Sflctae . IL  1 190,  a. 

•Sri. Utica,  lL~nM».  b. 

Sellium.  ii.  220,  a. 

Set  men . ii.  676.  b. 

Scloni,  San,  IL  115,  b. 

Selos.  ft‘21 . b ; iL  IM.  b. 

Sf lovia,  748.  a. 

St  June,  IL  1132.  b. 


Sclymbria,  LL  1 190.  a. 
Sumach Idae,  33Q.  b. 
Semanthini,  Mt».  IL  46.  b. 
Sen  britae.  59,  b. 

Seme llitani,  ii.  987,  a. 
Semendna,  il.  1310'.  a. 
Semenhoud,  ii-  916.  b. 
SemiramidU,  Mt..  520,  b. 
Semirua,  430.  b. 

Semtin,  LL  1 1 13,  a. 

Semo  Sancua,  Sacellum  of 
( Rome ),  IL  840.  b. 

Serao  Sancua,  Sacrarium  of 
(Home),  iL 830.  a. 
Sempronia,  U.  767.  b. 
Sempronli,  Forum,  ii.  1301 
a;  II.  1317.  b. 

Sempsat,  iL  901,  a. 

Semuncla,iL  1295.  b. 

Sena,  870.  n. 

Sena  Gallica,  IL  1301.  b : iL 
1317.  b. 

Senarula  ( Rome),  1L620.  b ; 
IL  833,  a. 

Senaculuin  ( Rome),  U, 
780.  t. 

Soars.  iL  903.  a;  iL  1260,  b. 
Seng  a,  iL  '•'■■i,  a. 

Soil  Belt,  ll  huh,  a. 

Senia,  iL  3,  b. 

Senkera,  363, a. 

SenJit,  3417a  ; IL  1001.  b. 
Senmut.  IL  598.  h. 

Senn,  b. 

Sennaar,  37,  a ; IL  429,  b. 
Sens,  73,  67^ 

SentJa^lL  1006.  a. 

Sendee,  IL  1285,  b. 

Sent i no,  ii.  964,  a. 

Sentinum,  ii.  >3i7,  b. 
Sentites,  LL  27 h , a. 

Senum,  474.  b. 

Senua,  lL  1 6.  a. 

Semina,  Lake  qf,  413.  b. 
Sepelacl,  607.  a. 

Sept  no,  LL  8f*6,  b. 

Scpomana.  ii.  7l.  a. 

Septem  Aquae,  6,  b. 

Septem  Kratrea,  8,  a. 
Septempeda.  IL  629.  a ; IL 
1301.  b. 

Septimlana,  Porta  (Rome), 
IL  642.  b. 

Septimiua  Severug.  Mauao- 


ime),  I 

Septixoninm  ( RomoL  ii. 
606,  a. 

Sepyra,  I IB.  a. 

Sera,  11.968,  b. 

Serakht,  ii.  1'dl,  b. 


Serapeion.  424.  a. 

Serapta,  Temple  id!  (Rome), 
IL  630.  b ; il.  838.  a. 
Serbal,  il  1003,  b. 

Serbera.  593.  b 
Sercada,  i.  Perc  dc,  H.  115. 
b. 

Serckio,  ML  b i 657,  a. 
Serdica.  74\  a;  117237.  a. 
Seret,  10657a. 

Sereth,  LL  491.  a. 

Serctium,  < 46,  a. 

Serguntia,  197.  b. 

Sena,  583,  a. 

Serippo,  5*3  a. 

Serki  Serai.  II.  65.  L. 
Sermionc,  lL  lORTa;  iL  1267. 
b. 

SerniO,  562.  a. 

Sermoneta,  lL  1016.  a. 
Seminua,  v'icni,  iL  1267.  b. 
Serpent’s  Island,  20,  b. 
Serpho,  IL  9»ift.  b. 

S»  rrapUji,  ti.  LL2,  a ^ 

[296,  b.’  ‘ 

Serrrs,  IL  1013.  b. 

Ser retea,  IL  5*2.  a. 
Serrheura,  LL  1176.  a. 

Se'rt,  212,  »• 

Sert,  iL  1208.  a. 

Series,  C..  520,  b. 

Semi,  ii.  917.  b. 

Senia,  II.  5<L  *• 

Seaamua,  il,  -S 17.  n. 

Sesia,  XTL  a ; il.  969.  b. 
SVna,  il.  1043,  a. 


Set  sola,  UL  1044,  b. 

Seatlul,  250757^ 

Sestino,  117969, b;  ii.  1317.  b. 
Seat  in  um,  ii.  13i7.  b. 
Seatium,  431.  a. 

Sestri.  IL  1M,  a ; IL  950,  a. 
Seattle,  LL  1 1 tH  ».  a. 

Self Icia,  U.  L b. 

Seterrae  or  Sccerrae,  ii. 
113.  b. 

Set  h rail e Nome,  39,  b. 

Set(f,  iL  1015.  b. 
Seturtialacta,  197.  b. 

Sett,  iL  683.  a. 

Seranga.  Lake,  IL  223.  b. 
Serangha,  Lake  of,  217,  a 
Sevastopol,  714.  b;  il,  313,  b; 

LI  10.  h. 

Seudre.  n,  903.  b. 

Sever  a,  Santa,  li,  687.  b ; IL 
1296.  a. 

Sever!,  Arcus  (Rome),  IL 

796.  a. 

Severiana,  Aqua  (Rome),  iL 

85 1 a. 

Severianae,  Thermae 
(Rome),  iL  847,  b. 

Severm,  M3,  b. 

Sevcrina,  Sta,  IL  974,  a. 
Severine,  Sta,  43),  a. 
Sevrrino,  L il.  629.  a;  IL 
1301.  b. 

Sevenno,  San,  IL  965.  a. 
Severn,  the,  li.  870,  b. 

Scvero,  S ^ l*i7.  a. 

Sever u*.  Mona,  1 56.  a. 
Sevilla,  368.  a ; 1074,  a. 

Sen,  lL  1132.  b. 

Sevilla  la  Cieja,  ii.  97,  a, 
Seumara,  167.  a. 

AVeo,  Capo  del,  [L  1 1 35,  Il 
Sevri,  Itistar,  ii.  58i.  b. 
Sextum.  Ad,  LL  1297.  ». 
Seurri,  933.  a. 

Seteod,  IL  47.  b. 

Seuel,  lL  low.,  a. 

Sewestan.  Ol.a;  IL  88ft,  b. 
Serano,  Ii'hhi,  *. 

Sexze,  IL  971.  a. 

Ufaitia,  1171043.  h;  ii.  1237.  b. 
Shtibanja,  il.  104**.  a. 
Shakpur,  366,  b ; lL  577,  b. 
Shamelik.  ii.  63-*.  b. 
Skangallax,  5*^  g. 

Shannon,  lL  16.  a. 

Shannon,  the.  iL  9*44,  a. 

Shat- al- Arab.  iL  332,  b ; «75, 
b;  IL  1209.  a 

■Shechem,  Vj  1 ■ b ; iL  41 1.  b. 
Sheduan,  a_  9 '4,  a. 

Sheh dan,  60675. 

Shell/,  317757 

Shell if,  133.  b : 609,  a. 

Sheppy.  iL  1215.  b. 

Sherban,  227751 
Sherborne.  E..  iL  1311,  b. 
Sherboro,  ii.  446,  a. 

Sheriff  Hales  AC  1330.  b. 
Shetland  Islands,  49.  a:  iL 
467.  a. 

Sheweikeh,  354,  a. 

Shichron,  ii.  529,  b. 

Shihos,  ii.  711. 


Shtiam,  24ft.  b. 

Shikqftvhi- Suleiman,  11.1332, 
b. 

Shinar,  360.  b. 

Shitashe,  iL  1112.  b. 

Shiur,  570.  a. 

Shqffri,  lL  901.  a. 

Shogh,  ll.  9327b. 

Shropshire,  0*7 , a. 

Shunem,  ii.  -M0,  b. 

Shur,  521,  a;  666,  b;  IL  886. 
Shuster . u.  I'  ->Q.  a. 

Shutta.  397.  b. 

Si.  Kiang,  «'.!>•*■  a. 

Si  Kiang,  the.  11.  1002.  b. 

Siagul,  IL  iruft.a 
Siam,  Huff  qf,  il.  46,  b ; iL 
m a. 

Siamata,  414,  fl  ; 1003,  b. 
Siaput  or  Siapsseh,  11.  974,  a. 
SIImc,  il.  42,  b. 

Slberena,  431 , a. 

SibtUa,  Monti  della,  iL  H32, 
b. 
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Sibusates,  ITO,  a. 

Sibyl*,  Statue*  of  the  three 
; Home). ti.  786.  a.;  ti.  796.  b. 
Sicca  Venerea,  37 1>,  b. 

Sicca,  LL  456.  a. 

Slchem,  11.  411,  b. 

Siciliano,  ti-  922,  a* 
Sicilintim.  itiTiCb. 

Sicily,  tL  97ft.  a. 

Sicori*.  ft 'Jit,  a. 

Sicuhana,  490,  a. 

Strum.  74*.  a. 

Si /las  Kaleh,  iL  971,  a. 
Siddim,  Vale  of,  u*  522.  a. 
Side,  it,  99ft.  a. 

Si.lenu*.  in  658,  b. 

Sidero,  C-  S..  iL  897,  a. 
Sidk'ro-kufkkio,  ii.  970.  b. 
Sidhiro-pehko , 319,  K 
Sidi  Makelouf,  iL  13/7.  b. 
SModone,  52 1 . a, 

Stdonta,  iL  liL*,  b. 

Sidra,  Gsfif  qf,  67,  bj  iL 
lQtl,  a. 

Sidrl.  ) HI,  a. 

Siebengcblrge.  1L709.  b. 

Sieg,  in  974,  b. 

Sima,  tt.  9LL  a. 

Sienna,  5*9,  b. 

Sierra  Caxoria,  367,  b. 
Sierra  Morma,  367,  b. 
Sitrra  Nevada,  367,  b. 
tyevera,  iL  916,  b. 
Sieverovcxi,  57909,  b. 

SI  gar  r a,  in  IL  b. 

Sighajik,  iL  1129,  b. 

SsgiUo,  1045.  a ; iL  1301.  a. 
Saps,  iL  971,  b. 

Sivuenza,  581 . b ; iL  974,  a. 
Sihun,  LiiL  a ; iL  922,  «• 
SJewer,  iL  9‘i4,  b 
SikiHO.  iL  i^L  *. 

Sila.  166,  a ; LL  9OT,  b ; iL 
Iimi,  a. 

StlaTia^  ii.  1170.  a. 

Silaru*.  H3.  a ; iL  2!iL  b. 
Si/chrster,  HAL  * i 3*47,  b ; 

44V.  a : 4Bi.  a. 

Sllcmae,  iL  878.  a. 

Silesia,  IL  I Out),  b. 

SilL.iL  1275.  a. 

Silih,  iL  loftl.a. 

Sllivri,  iL  961 . a. 

Sll*a  Marciana,  4,  b. 
Silvettro,  S.,  Witi. 

Silvium,  16L  b;  iL  1293.  a. 
Situ*,  iL  loot,  a. 

Sllvum.  iL  74.  a. 

Simancas,  57963,  b. 

Sima*.  424,  a. 

Simaui^u.  iL  238.  a 
Simbirsk,  iL 917.b. 

Simbri,  691.  b. 

Simeon,  Tribe  of,  iL  529.  b. 
Simela,  6L  a ; iL  99ft.  a ; iL 
1054,  b. 

Simitiu,  iL  455.  a. 

Simissa,  iL  33ft.  b. 

Simmon,  430.  b. 

Simou,  iL  9*6,  a. 

SlmylU.  vul  a ; iL  46.b;  iL 
47,  a. 

Slmyra,  iL  606,  a. 

Simaab,  iL  486,  a. 

Sinab,  iL  iffR?  a. 

Hinao,  Bay  of  the,  ii.  1002.  b. 
Siagfa-woda,  889.  a. 
Sinanbey,  LL  a. 

Sinanu,  iL  SQL 
Sind.  tL  1016  a. 

Sind  or  SiudJm,  iL  53,  4L 
Sinde,  U.  1331,  a. 

Hindu*.  11.  3Ht,  a. 

Sinei  or  Signei,  iL  930.  b. 
Smei,  iL  36L  b. 

Stneu,  371,  b. 

Singamcs,  H3.  a. 

Singan.  iL  9/i.  b. 

Singar,  iL  U»!6.  b ; il.  1007. a. 
Singara.  36Q.  b. 

Singara*,  M.,  ii.  3:43,  b. 
Siogitlc  Gulf,  ft2L  b 
Singiticu*.  Sinn*,  iL  1 *'06.  b. 
SliigulL,  36*».a  ; Ii.  1239Tb. 
Si*0*r,  300.  b : Mil,  b ; iL 
333.  b;  IL  3H4,  i * 
Sinilmldi,  Uocca,  iL  122.5.  a. 


INDEX. 


SiHijaglkt,  11.  962.  b:  II. 
Sinua,  74-**,  a 

Sumo  .Tirana,  b ; IL  101  v.  b. 

Sinonia,  LL  6ftH,  a. 

Sinope,  406,  a ; iL  347,  b. 
Slnotium.  748.  a. 

Si  nub,  406.  a. 

Sinuessa,  iL  1290.  a. 

Sinus  Amycua,  424,  b. 

Slnua  Immundua,  67,  b. 
Sinua  Magnua,  IL  46.  b. 
Sinua  Paragon,  174,  b- 
Sinua  Profundu*.  424,  a. 
Sinua  Uriaa,  166,  61 
Sion,  LL  947.  b. 

Siounik'k,  M70,  b. 
Sipomum,  167.  a. 

Siphno,  or  Sipkanlo,  iL  1010, 
b. 

Siponto,  Sta  Maria  di,  iL 

ion,  a, 

Sir  Scrub,  iL  440.  a. 

Siraceni,  IL  917.  b. 

Slraci,  672.  b. 

Sircnuuu*  Insulae.  49ft,  b. 
Sirgbie,  3G9,  a ; 5907a. 
Sirkind, 7171s,  a. 

Slrla.  It.  2097b  ; IL  210,  a. 
Slrinlo,  iL  12»7.  b. 

Sirmium,  IL  542.  a. 

Siron.  Pont  de,  iL  1012.  b. 
Staapo,  in  219.  b. 

Slaar,  336.  F:  11.  454.  a. 
Slacla,  IL  3,  b ; iL  542,  a. 
Sissek,  lL  3,  b. 

Sisteron,  117952,  a;  iL  1318. 

_L 

Siitov.  iL  947.  b. 

Sita- Hbegian,  iL  1015,  a. 
Sitges,  iL  1041.  b. 

Sltha,  LL  r,p.,  a. 

Sithoulao  Peninsula,  597.  b. 
Sitifcniia.  336,  b. 

Sltucene,  H22,  b. 

Sit  ten,  LL  947.b. 

S iUoe.Ui*.  973.  h. 

Sittbanli,  776.  a. 

Si  teas,  iL  946.  a. 

Size  boh,  160.  b. 

SkqfUcha,  lL  551,  b. 

Skat  a,  IL  496,  a. 

Skala nova , lL  266.  b. 

SkantUde,  IL  92*.  a, 
Skapkidaki,  5H4,  a. 

Skapkidi,  7M,  b ; iL  523.  b. 
Skardhamuia,  516.  a. 
Skarmanga,  .31,  b. 

Skaro,  II.  1 1 1»0.  b. 


Starpanlo,  524, 

Skiada,  iL  4ftf».  b. 

Skiatbo,  ii.  930.  b. 

Ski  no,  dSft,  b. 

Skipexi,  ML  iL  413,  b. 
Sklalina,  iLft^Laj  ii-GTO.a. 
SkUsvokhori,  128.  a. 

Skop-  lo,  Ky.i.a. 

Skopos, or  Skopopolil,  11.1133. 
A. 

Skolini,  91,  b. 

Sinpu,  IL  4S8.  b. 
Skrvponeri,  410.  b ; 412.  a. 
Sk iimbi,  9*8,  a ; iL  36,  b ; iL 
533.  a. 

SJnunbi  River,  IL  36,  b. 
Skurta,  329.  b. 

SJhtiari,  32,  b. 

Skpro.  L 93ft,  b. 

Slack,  4HH.a. 

Sitivonia.  LL  54 1, a 
Steal,  Sound  ■ jf,  H.  101,  b. 
Sligo  Dag,  lL  173.  a. 

Soiema,  817,  b. 

Smyrna,  '»3,  a. 

Smyrna.  HT 1016.  a. 

Snem,  ii.  598.  b. 

Soana,  SiL  **• 

Soanaa,  IL  1039.  b. 

Soane,  HU.  h. 

Soane*.  572, a. 

Scant,  IL  10  *3.  «>. 
Soara-escb-Scburkia,  IL  670. 
b. 

Soatra,  lL222,b. 

S->ba,  iL  691,  b. 

Sobad-Kob,  Ii.  106,  b. 
Sobondac,  59,  b. 


Sobrnte,  IL  974.  a. 
Socanaa,  1 1()6,  a. 
Socoatil,  iL  299,  a. 
Socotorra,  777.  b. 
Soe-eLArba,  il.  1312.  a. 


Soe  el  Camoa.  iL  1225.  b. 
Soeta,  iL  943.  b. 

Sqfata,  iL  481.  a. 

Sofia.  ML  b ; iL  mx  • i iL 
933.  a. 

Sahagpur , iL  48,  a 
Sohajpur,  ii.  873,  b. 

S-ibar,  714,  h ; iL  677,  b. 
Sobegurti,  Ii.  947.  b. 

Soier-ei- H > zbxn , 349,  a- 
Sms  so  ms,  339,  b ; 117  1044.  a. 
Sokar,  iL  25ft,  a. 

S.ikbo,  796,  b ; iL  500,  b. 
Sokhta  IZdlesi,  2267*7 
Sol,  Temple  of  (Rome),  iL 
~jgQ.  b, 

Solans,  tL  973.  b. 

Solano,  Pmme  di,  450.  a ; 
700.  a. 

Sotanto.  11.  1021 


Sotaro.  iL  IS8.  b. 

Sole.  Ci'tld  drj.  IL  1020.  b 
Soldo,  IL  IOT9.a. 

Soletum,  474.  b. 
■Sul«T«re.orS<>/t»ffturw.H.S84.b. 


Sol/at ar a.  9i,A;  497.  a. 
Soifeld,  9-3276. 

Soli,  5375  : 729.  b. 

Soh  maw^tok.  L.  bso,  b . 
Solivela,  iL  1034, 57^ 
Sollanco,  25 0.  b. 

Sollanco,  or  Soilamcia,  IL 
1 19.  b. 

Solllum,  10,  b. 

Solomatla,  973.  h. 

Solotbum,  ll.  '>82,  b. 

Solsona,  iL  I , b ; IL  97 1 , a. 
Solta,  iL  37,  a;  iL  480.  b. 
S«>luwtum.  iL  9Ht».  b. 

Sohray,  642,  a:  750.  a. 
Solway  Fifth,  IL  101,  a. 
Solway  Pritb,  lL  1312,  a. 
Solygela,  68ft.  a. 

Somerset,  388.  a. 

Sam  nut,  la,  893.  b. 
Sbmmerimg,  554,  b. 

Sommei  de  Cos  tel-  Pinon,  H, 
42,  b. 

Sontla,  LL  210,  a. 

Sontiu*,  IL  1275.  4* 

Sonus,  84_4,  b ; 973,  b. 

Sua  Ood  Guic,  ft7ft7a. 
Sooreak,  iu  104576. 

Sopheue,  iL  439,  b. 

Sophia,  IL  11 80.  a;  iL  1 228.  a. 
Sophon,  40*i.  a. 

Sopolo,  il.  676.  a. 

Sor,  il-  1248,  b. 

Sora,  ii.  1022.  a. 

Some,  LL  48,  » ; iL  299.  a. 
Sorano,  IL  1042.  b. 

Sorbitan,  iL952.  b. 

Son,  Monte,-\iiS\ , b. 

Soria,  581,  a. 

Soring! , ill  47.  a. 

Sorouro,  7 447b. 

Sorrento,  IL  1049.  a. 

Sos.  II.  1024,  a 
Sosias,  or  Sossius,  IL  985.  b. 
Soipita  (Rome),  IL  832.  b. 
Sosthcni*.  LL  1170.  b. 
Soteriopolis,  778.  a. 

SotiaU,».  173.  a. 

.S'  u'.uiii,  IL  1041.  a. 

Souches,  IL  |Q19.  a. 

Sonic,  IL.  974.  b. 
bonlosse,  iL  10/0.  sl 
Sour,  iL  1048.  b. 

Sour  Guxlan,  349,  a. 
Sourmun,  I Rw,  b. 

South  Brabant,  2*,  h. 

South  Creake,  4 12.  b. 
Southampton,  631.  b. 
Southuxdd,  iL  Hil  '.b. 
Sontius,  Ii.  1275,  a. 

■Souxou,  ii.  1024.  b. 

Spa,  904.  b. 

SpadaTC  , ii.  67&.  a. 

S pad  ha.  Cape,  463.  b. 

Spain,  1 07 4 . a. 

Spalacthra,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Spalrnadores,  iL  469.  a, 


Spsragi,  L dei,  719.  a 
Spartana,  LL  1093,  b. 

Spar  id,  Cape,  125.  a;  IL  298. 

a. 

Spar/ivenlo.  Cape,  1056,  a. 
Spartovuni,  74,  a. 

Spa/a,  332.  b. 

Spauta,  320,  b. 

Spout  a.  Lake  216.  b. 

Speen,  71».  b. 

Speier,  IL  4 V.  a. 

SpeUo,  ln-O.  a. 

Spelunca,  LL  1076.  a. 
Speluncwe.  <64,  b ; vi.  121*4,  ; 


Spent,  ii.  i&IV.'BT 
Sperchlae,  U-  1 170.  b. 
Sperlinga,  1062.  b. 
Sperlonga.  4«»4.  b;  iL  1031.  b. 
Spe«,  I etnple  of  (Rome;,  ii. 
832,  b. 

Spe*  Vetus.  Temple  of 

( Rome).  11.  826.  b. 

Sp- start,  1056.  b 
Sphaeria,  477.  a. 

Sphecela,  7^9,  b. 

Spetxia,  647.  a ; 840,  a ; iL 
1211.  a. 

Sphendale.  330,  a. 
SpbenUanium,  748.  a. 
Sphetlus,  332,  b. 

Sphingium,  412.  a. 

Spina  Longa,  IL  405,  h. 
Spineticum  Ostium,  u,  i032, 
b. 

Sptria,  iL  602.  b. 

Spimatxa,  i LLf^La. 

Spital,  JL  1133.  a. 

Splllgen,  28,  b ; 107.  a. 
Spoletium,  IL  1300.  b;  iL 
1301,  a ; LL  13T77a. 

SpoJeto,  Ii.  ISritTF;  iL  1301. 

a ; ill  1 032,  b. 

Spollarlum  Hom<-).ii.  819.  a. 
Sponsae,  or  Ad  Soon sas,  ii. 
1290.  a. 

Spurn  Head,  7,  b ; iL  461.  b. 
Spyck,  559.  a. 

Spy  Park,  LL  1278.  b. 
Squdlace,  Ii.  934.  b. 

Syuiflace,  L iuJJ  oj,  ii.  935.  a. 

Srbec,  IL  aaTaJ, 

Srinagar,  AVI,  b. 

Ssogbanli  Here,  IL  1017.  b. 
Ssulu  Per  bend,  II.  1042.  w. 
Sta  bull  IV.,  Pactionum 


( Rome),  t).  834.  b. 
Subulum  Diomedis, 


U. 


1299.  - 
Stadium  (Rome),  1L838,  b. 
Stqffiird,  6^7,  a. 

Stagus,  3ft,  a. 

Siata,  lL  226,  b. 

Stahmene,  iL  157,  a. 
Stampalia,  250.  D. 

Standia,  772.  a. 

Stanedum.  748,  a. 

Stanko.  or  Stanehia,  694.  b. 
Stamrir,  655.  b ; in  1 256.  b. 
Star  a Crim,  ii  1 157.  a. 
Start- K rim,  701 , b. 
Starosehtzi,  uTTjW.  b. 
Statiellae  Aquae,  1296.  b. 
Sutielli,  II.  187.  a. 

Statilius  1'aurus,  Amphithe- 
atre of,  1LS45,  b. 

Statonia,  »7Q.  a. 

Statuam,  V-t,  Ii.  1294.  b. 
Suvani,  ii.  916.  a. 

Stavorcn.  9057B. 

Stavrot,  lL  1034  b. 

Stavros,  C-.  iL  662,  a- 
Steckborn,  91  i.  b. 

Steiger  trail,  1056,  b. 

Stein,  974,  b. 

Stem  Am  Angur.  iL  864.  a. 
Stetu-Stras,  lL  1196.  b. 
Steirta.  332.  a. 

Stelae,  7Qft  ■ b. 

Stella,  ii.  IvT-ft,  a. 

Stemnitza,  I h-L  b. 

Siena,  lL  1 4.  a. 

St  emu,  IL  237.  a. 

Stenia,  421,  a. 

Stentoris,  Iarm,  iL  1 178.  a 
Stenyrlarus,  ii.  34ft.  b 
Stephan e,  il.  547.  b. 
Slephanio,  U.  1036,  a- 


INDEX, 


Strrroraria,  Porta  (Rom**) 
UL  76^^;  LL  7»2.  b. 
Sterna,  tL  23 1 . a, 

Slemaccio,  li.  1039.  x. 
Stermes,  kl.  360.  a. 

Sterling,  ii.  1277.  b;  ii 
1312.  a. 

SUlo,  Capo  iti,  641.  b. 

Stir!*,  IL  603.  a. 

Stirling . 73a  a ; 1090.  b. 
Stoa  Uaslidus  (Athcn*) 

Stoa  Poeclle  (Athens),  298. 
b. 

SioW,  iL  237.  aj  IL  Ml.  b. 
Stoborrum.  ll.  -IM,  a. 
Stobretx,  *33,  a. 

Stoenk.  or  Stoni.  873.  b. 
Stomoga,  m ILL  b. 

Stonaa,  iL  237,  a. 

Storak,  Bay  ttf,  <>44.  b. 

Store  Belt,  iL  460.  b. 

Stour,  ww,  b. 

Stow  market,  iL  1013.  b. 
StratuOa-Dagk.  ii. ) 177.  b. 
Slratsgford  Bay,  iL  1310.  I*. 
Stranraer,  7 b".  a. 
Strapellum,  167,  b. 
Stratsburg,  1LI229.  a 

Stratford,  0>  | . a. 

Strati, i.  iL  4i*7,  a. 

Stratioliki.  3*  m , a ; 306.  b. 
Stratoni,  iL  1037.  b. 
Stratooicea,  239,  b. 

Stratus.  10.  b. 

StraobtnjTiL  909,  b. 

Strejl,  73\  b. 

.UrdU^sTlL  103L  b. 

Strel,  or  Strcy,  it.  914.  b. 
StreUhka  Bay.  Ii.  1 I I I,  a. 
Streniae,  Sacellum  (Rome) 
ll.  826.  b- 
Sirepsa,  iL  384,  a. 

Stretton,  427,.  a ; iL  574.  a. 
Strigau,  iL  1037,  b. 

Strirali,  iL  1038.  b. 
Strojadia,  LL  L'3*.  b. 
Stromboli,  M.  b. 

Stroncone,  ii.  1225.  g, 
StrongoUAi.  582.  a. 
Strongylo,  3 1 . b. 

Strongylus,  520.  b 
Strovitri,  IL  161.  b. 
Strucbates,  11  301,  b 
Struma,  M. 

Strvmitxa,  249,  a. 
Btruthophagi.  58.  a. 
Strultina,  417,  a. 

Strunk i,  1 107.  b. 

Stryroe,  lL  1 1 36,  a. 

Strymon,  iL  1177,  b. 
Slmdrnitt,  Mount,  iL  G9I,  a. 
StUhlmgen,  IL  144.  a. 

St  lira,  it.  1 88.  a. 

Stura,  iL  1039.  a ; iL 
1010.  a. 

Sturnl.  it-  916,  b. 

Sturnium,  474,  b. 
StTlIagium.  821.  b. 

St  rm  bar  a,  ll.  *'■!.  a. 
Stymphalia,  1921  b. 
Stymphalus,  192.  b. 

Ktyra,  SIX.  b. 

Styria,  iL  447.  «. 

8m  rermeiTTL  10I7> 

Suabeni,  II.  943,  b. 

Smachim,  iL~lW2.  a. 

Suana,  *70,  a. 

Huani,  0 13 . a. 

Suanocolchi,  IL  917.  b. 
Suardeni,  iL  917,  b. 

Suarium  Forum  (Rome), 
iL  840.  a. 

SuaaaTlL  1317.  b. 

Suaitene.  iL  47.  b. 

Suaitui,  1006.  b;  iL  1041. 
b. 

Subasani,  691,  b. 

Subiaco,  ii.  1041.  b. 
Subllckus,  Pons  (Rome),  iL 
848.  a. 

SuSu.  li.  1041,  b. 

Sobor.  69Cb  l IL  297.  b. 
Subura  (Rome),  JL  824.  b. 
Sucasses.  173,  a. 

Suecat,  iL  1012,  a. 

Succosa,  iL  32,  IL 
▼OL.  IL 


Sueba  Dere,  ii.  133.5.  b. 
Sucre,  8Q7.  a. 

Suda,  L£l  b. 

Sudak,  308,  b. 

Sudatkt,  iL  1 101.  a. 

Sudeni,  iL9IO,  a. 
Sudurtum,  87o.  a. 

Sudeten,  iu  1042.  b. 

Sttdka,  iL  17i*.  h. 

Sudkena,  li.  217.  h. 

Sudrat,  iL  I6Ih.  L. 

Suits uro,  '"  'i,  b. 

Sueea,  li.  1017,  b. 

Suemus.  ii,  1 1 7- , a. 
Suesbula,  or  Vcsbula,  IL  a. 
SueMonne,  341,  a. 
Suericum,  Mare,  iL  460,  b. 
Sues.  638.  a. 

Sues,  G.  ttf,  174,  b. 

Sufftnas,  Trebula,  IL  1225, 

a. 

Sujfblk,  iL  123L  a. 

S Jfinar,  127.  b. 

Stigdaja,  3<H,  b. 

Sukha.  1033.  b. 

Sukum,!?^*,  b. 

Sutak,  ^9,  b. 

SiUcken,  ii.  907,  a. 

Sulci,  ii.  91 1.  b. 

Suldtanus  Portus,  ii. 
id^b. 

Suleiman,  iL  1 197.  b. 
Suleimanli,  4Q8,  j. 

Suit,  839.  b ; ii.  2t~^  a. 

SuUa,  7Q.-..1., 

Suhma,  7*0,  b. 

.S' uiina/ 1,  sjj  a. 

of  (Rome), 

Suimona,  M, 

Sulones,  iL  915,  h. 

Sulpicius  Portus,  iL  911 

b. 

Sultan-kissar,  iL  4.56.  b. 
Sultania,  753.  b. 

Samara,  635.  a. 

Sumatia,  197.  b. 

Sumatra,  .‘O  ',  a ; ii.  L.  *• 
Sumaya,  iL  3 JO,  a. 
umetrn.  336,  b. 
umcnat,  826,  b. 

Sumrnutn  Clioraglum 
(Rome),  it,  82*  n. 

Su  minus  Pyrenaeus,  iL 
iL  b. 

«—•***»  ii.  J002.  a. 

*»uu.  Temple  ofttiyfUema), 
«.  818.  a.  - M - 
Suna,  6,  a. 

Sunanl.  iL91?t  h. 

SundukJi,  u.  1211,  b. 
Sungaria,  iL  289,  b. 
Sunjuk-kala,  1074,  a. 
Sunlum,  331,  a. 
Suntdgebirge,  1056.  a. 
Superatii,  249,  b ; &0,  b. 
Supli,  iL  9317a. 

Sur,  IL  1248.  b. 

Sura,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Suram,  iL  oo^b. 

Suranac,  Thermae  (Rome), 
IL  848.  a. 

Sur  a pend,  IL  914.  a. 
Suraaenae,  II.  48.  a. 

Sure,  iL  1048.  b. 

Suriatue  et  Decianae, 
Thermae  (Rome),  iL 
811.  b. 

Surlum,  643.  a. 

Surtnrigli  iL  1038,  a. 

Surrey,  il  097757 
Sus,  iL  1 03".  a. 

Susa,  107.  b ; 1024.  a ; IL 
188,  a ; IL  93L  b ; iL 
931.  b : iL  1288.  a. 

Susaki,  iL  997,  « 

Susam  Adassi,  li.  897.  b. 
Sussex,  388,  a ; iL  697.  b. 
Susu,  or  Suiugherli,  iL 
238.  a. 

Susughirli,  1L717.  a. 
Sutherland,  317,  a ; 522.  b. 
Sutizi,  iL  127o7a. 

Sutlcdge,  U05,  a ; IL  48.  a ; 
li.  1336.  h. 

Sn/n7lL  lO'l,  a:  IL  12%.  b ; 
IL  1297.  a. 


Sulrium,  ii.  1296. b;  ii.  12*«7. 


Su-aUi,  603.  a. 

Sutasta,  or  Suwad,  1006.  b. 
Susasti,  or  Suwad,  11. 1041  .!>. 
.S'scunwreourf,  ll  948.  a. 
Sweden,  1L97M,  a ; iL  1043,  b. 
S wine,  IL  10-fi.  b. 

Syagrus,  173.  b ; IL  871.  a. 
Sybaris,  il309.  b : 11.1193.1. 
Sybota,  fart 
Sybritia,  7Q3.  b. 
sycurium,  Il  1170,  a. 
Syderis,  1 106,  a. 

Syebi,  li.  9(3,  b. 

Syhoon.  or  Sykan,  2i,a. 

Sy  ia,  705.  b. 

Sykena,  13.  b. 

Sykia,  1171006.  b. 

5fiL.lL  1196.  b. 

Sylimna,  LL  1047.  a. 
Syllacium.  Td, f)- 
Symaethus.  61 . a ; ii.  985,  a. 
Symbolon,  LL.  1 1 lo.a. 

Symbol  on,  Portus,  iL515.b 
Symi.iL  1055,  a. 
Symmachus,  House  of 
(Rome),  11.  818.  b. 
Synnada,  739,  a ; JJ6,  a 
Syphaeum,  liLa. 

Syr- Daria,  IL  6,  a. 

Syra,  IL  1<MQ.  a. 

Syracuse.  iL  1053.  b . 
Syracusan  us.  Portus,  691.  a. 
Syrastrene,  iL  4J,  a ; Il 
255.  a. 

SjTfLj  455,  a. 

Syrian  Gates,  the,  iL  1073. 
b. 

323.  a. 

j - — . , w. 

Syrtis,  I^esser,  6 Z,  b. 
Syspiratis,  48m,  a. 

Sythas,  or  Sjs,  b. 

Stala  /L  nwl.li.  876. a. 
Szarkoi.  L.  1740.  ti. 
Szasvaros,  098.  b. 

Szeksxard.  il.  10,35  b. 

Stent  Entire , IL  1313,  b. 
Szereka,  iL  1M9,  a. 

SUatina,  11.  881.  a. 
Sznmhatkety,  u,  864,  a. 
Szbny,  421<.  a. 

Ssyr,  iL  2,*>* 

Tasnseli,  iL  530.  b. 

Tamrnsh-ahiEE7ii-  a* 

Taannuk,  iL  1081.  b. 

Tab,  ; ii.  1050.  b. 

Tabarieh,  iL  1197.  a. 
Tabarka,  ft.  1134.  a. 

Tabassi,  IL  48,  a. 

Taber ist an.  lL  1094.  a. 
Tabernac  No»ae  ( Rome),  U. 
782.  b. 

Tabernae,  Tres,  1 290.  a. 
Tabernae  Vcleres  (Rome), 

IL  762.  b. 

Tabemas.  li.  1239,  a. 
I'abienl,  iL  943.  b. 

TabUba,  IL  21L  n- 
Tabor,  2»l,b:  iL  530,  b. 
Tabraca,  iL  455,  a. 

Tabriz,  MIL  a, 

Tabularium  ( Romo),  iL  770. 

b. 

Taburno,  Monte,  156. a;  IL 

1092.  b. 

Taburnus,  Mons,  156. a. 
Tacape.  iL  1081,  a. 

Tacaraei,  1L  47.  a. 

Taeazze,  37.57 iL711.a. 
Tachompso,  r,o.  a. 

Tackta,  131.67 
Tacina,  4.V),  b. 

Tacino,  ii.  I KH.  a. 

Tadcaster,  477.  b. 

Tader,  3- .8  ■>. 

Tadlates,  55,  a. 

Tadinum,  u.  1317.  b. 
Taesburg.  442,  b. 

Tttf.  IL  703.  ■- 
TaAUt,  iL  a. 

Tqfio,  588,6711.  1090.  b. 

T^fuaTWTWi . b. 
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Taganrog,  701.  b. 

Tagara,  iL  47,  a ; iL49.ib 
Tagaia,  iL  Th7,  b. 

Taghtalu,  iL  1071,  b. 
1’agtiamento,  Ss>.  a ; iL 
1709,  b ; ii.  127S7a.b. 
lagoulus.  575,  b. 

Tagri,  li.  9177a. 

1'aguria,  364,  b. 

TttfiU,  iL  IQ-' •>,  a.  — 

Tajo.  (l  i On.5,  a. 

Tnjufta,  525.  b ; iL  1085,  a. 
Tak  Kesra,  7 15,  a. 

Taka,  iL  U L 

Takht-i-Soieiwan,  231.  a : 
801.  a. 

TaJckyno,  392.  b:  591,  b.  — 
Taki,  111 . b : iL663.a. 
Takmak.  [*L|9,  a. 

Takt  TiridaU,  727.  a. 

Takurs,  iL  1019.  a. 

Talabrlga,  ll  220,  b. 
1'alabroca,  1106.  a. 

Taladutli,  il.  299,  a. 

Ta toman- Su,  4k4,  a. 
Talainina,  93  4.  b. 

Taiamone,  Porto,  iL  1 296.  a. 
Talanda,  ii.  M2,  a ; IL  400.  b; 
LL  486.  a. 

Talandonui,  252.  a. 
Talareiiscs.  il.  ^^8- 

lrwya! 

Ta tea,  tot  Campos  de,  il.  97. a. 
Talmon,  IL  1W7.  a. 

Talus,  or  Calos,  Tomb  of 
(Athens).  301. a. 
Taluctae.iL  1209.  b. 

Taman,  422,  a ; iL  587.  a ; 
M.  I006.~1T~ 

Tamankadawe,  IL  233,  a ; iL 
1093,  b. 

Tamar.  iL  i086.  b. 

Tamari*,  933  b. 

Tamar o,  il  1ik6,  b. 

Tamasa,  973,  b. 

Tamusus,  72.i.b  ; 730.  a. 
Tambov,  iL  917.  b. 

Tambre,  933,  b » iL  1086.  b. 
Tamer  ton,  H,  1086,  b. 
Tnnmicuin,  il  vi b. 
Tammacus,  iL  284,  b. 
Tamraparni,  Il  HL9,a. 
Tamukkari,  561,  b. 

Tamusck,  vts,  b. 

I'amyras,  LL  606,  b. 
l'anager,  LL  209.  b. 

Tanagro,  il  2i  9.  b ; iL  1087. 

a, 

Tanagrum.  Ad,  ii.  210.  b. 
Tanaltae  IL  916.  b. 

Tanaro,  ll.  188.  a:  ii.  10S9,a 
1 anarum.  Ad,  li.  1295,  a. 
Tanarus,  iL  I8a.j 


Tone  to,  iL  1287.  a.  — 

Tang  ala,  or  TangaUe,  760. 

TangaUe,  lL  1093.  b. 
Tangier , IL  29a, a;  iL  1195, 
a ; iL  1211.  a. 

Tan  is,  *93,  b. 

Tanis,  39.  b. 

Tantte  Nome,  39,  b. 

Tan  tile  arm  ofthe  Nile,  IL 
433.  a. 

Tanka , Cape,  iL  481.  b. 
Tannetum,  It.  r.’*7.  a. 
Tantura,  470,  b ; 784,  b. 
Tonus.  701.  a 
Tonus,  or  Tanaus,  726,  b. 
Taoce,  U.  378,  b. 

Toocban  A«ia»si.  ii.  H7,  a. 
Taocbi.  LL  638.  b. 

Taormina,  il  1 1 13,  b. 
Tapanitae.  0^278.  a. 

Tape,  1106.  a. 

Taphiatsus,  63,  b;  660,  b. 
Taphil,  iLb. 

Taphis,  *■".  a. 

Tsphutwa,  b. 

Taposlns.  ii.  277,  b ; IL  fill 
a. 

Taprobane,  59.  b. 

Topurci,  lL  943,  b. 

Tapyri.  364,  b;  LL  302, g, 
Tara,  5U5,a;  li.  1 100.  b. 

Tar  aba,  iL276.  a. 

A T 
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Tarabotan,  IL  1221.  a. 
Tarabuxun , (L  242.  a. 
Taranto,  1L  lOfMTb;  iL  1293, 
a ; IL  1294,  a. 

Taranto,  Gotfo  di,  IL  1094,  b- 
Tarascon,  H.  887.  a. 

Tar  mean,  iL  101*4.  a ; iL 
I 103.  a. 

Taraxona,  Ml  b. 

Tarbdll,  173**  ; 949.  a. 
TarbellicaeTTlH.ET^ 

Tar  bn,  402,  a. 

Tarbet  Sen,  •'■0!4,  b- 
Tardajxn,  770,  b. 
Tarentloua,  rortus,  474,  b. 
Tarentum,  L I'aJ.  a ; ii , 
1294,  a. 

Tarentum  (Rome),  ii.  835,  a. 
Tsrgine*,  450,  b. 

Tarifa,  iLTUI7b;  iL  1210. b. 
Tarn,  It.  1101,  t>. 

Tame,  1 7,  a. 

Taro , LlTi  Q7,  h. 

Tarjx-lao  Rock  (Rome),  LL 
771.  b. 

Tarphe,  li.  202.  b. 
Tarrabrnii.  891,  b. 
Tarracina,  iL  1290.  a. 
Tarraco,  696.  b : iL  3L  b. 
Tarragona,  1 1 05.  a. 
Tarraxona,  iL  124  r,  a. 
Tarrega,  iL  L **. 

Turret a,  IL  I f06.  b. 

Tarrha,  70S,  b. 

Tarsia,  575Tb. 

Tania , 4MJ  *L  b IL  1295,  a 
Tarsiana,  62 1 . a. 

Tars ur at,  64J,  a. 

Tarsus,  61*.  a. 

Tartalu,  I02-,  b. 

Tor  taro,  26,  b ; iL  I 10ft.  b. 
Tarteasus,  '•**,  b. 

Tartu  t,  138,  b. 

Tarty,  \jrrn.  b. 

Tarvisium,  ii*  1 275.  a. 
Tanuates,  173.  a. 

Tana,  iL  1 1 65 , b. 

Tatck- KattcXik , 578, 

Task  Kupri,  il,  631,  b. 
Taskora , 364,  b. 

Tasm,  17*.  a. 

Tat  to,  iu  1 13  \ b. 

TataUa,  IL  1063.  b. 

Talari,  1021,  b. 

Tatar  itxa, IT  1120.  b. 

Tatexa , 784.  b. 

Tatoy,  3.W  i.  ax 

Tatta.  firSoo.  a t IL  568.  b. 

Tatta,  L..  608,  b. 

Tattaea,  423*  Li, 

Tam,  b" tang  de,  ii,  1035,  a. 
Tara,  39,  b. 

Tawoi, TL  47,  a. 

Tarot,  IL  rr  a. 

Tar  la,  9297a;  H.  187  b. 
Tarignano,  94,  b ; 091,  a. 
Tavtra,  373,  a j ill  520,  a. 

Tar  turn.  iL  1130.  b. 
rasao.iL  i^i.a. 

Taukra . 731.  b. 

Tarola,  691,  a. 

Tatum,  ti.  47.  a ; li.  1083,  a. 
Taur,  or  Tan.  U,  II 13,  b. 
Taurania,  496,  a. 

Taurati,  U,  1 1 09,  a. 

Tauraaia,  iflZ3,  b. 

Taurcnti,  JL  1113,  b. 

Tanri,  Aquae,  870,  b. 
Tauriana,  H.  237,  a* 

Taurlnl,  11. 187.  a;  ll.  1?S3,  a. 
Tauroacythae,  1L917.  a. 
Taurubulae,  309,  b. 
Tiumnum,  il,  34  2,  a. 

Taurus,  618,  b71C  1033,  a. 
Taaila.  il.  47,  b. 

Tap,  Fritkbf,  |L  1IQ8,  b. 

Toy,  Lock,  IL  1086.  b, 

Tayf,  iu  234,  b. 

Tonne,  .vntTL 
TekandeliTlL  633.  a. 
Tehardak,  iL  1240,  b. 
Tckatyr.Dagk7u7 1 MO,  a. 
Tckardaur-llixtar,  353,  bj 

463,  b.  1 

Tckemelan,  iL  947,  b. 
Tekiraly,  093,  b. 

Tthookoorbye , 148,  a. 


INDEX. 


Tchoroctou.  1003,  h. 
Tckoruk-Su,  iL  227,  b. 
Tckoterlek  Innak,  LL  938,  a. 
Tc  hour  bo  eke.  Lake  nf,  lL 
436.  a. 

Trento,  iL  1302  b. 

Teano  Marruclno,  916,  a. 
Tranum,  16L,  a;  iL  1302.  b. 
Teare,  LL  1 1 17,  a. 

Teate,  iL  279,  b ; iL  1306,  b. 
Teba,  32L  b. 

TcbettaT H.  1174,  a ; iL  121 


. iL  1237. k 
Teek,  38V  b b:  IL 

1-203.  a. 

Tec mon,  k33.  a. 

Teciosacea,  iL  943,  b. 
Tectosagcs,  928,  a ; IL  13-4), 

a. 

Tedanlua,  IL  203,  a. 

Trdjen,  IL  42L  • i il-  461.  h- 
Tedjtn,  lloCTa;  11.299.  a. 
Tedte*,  iL  2977b. 

Tedmor,  iL  33*',  a. 

Trjcttad,  oeTtfctak,  iL  1211. 

a. 

Teffak,  60.  a:  IL  1090.  b. 
Ttffitk,\u  1091,  a. 

Tegca,  192,  b. 

Tegeatia,  192,  b. 

Tegianum.  lL  210.  a. 

Tegula,  ll  912,  a. 

Tegula  ta,  u*  1 88,  b. 

Tejada,  IL  123871. 
Telchlum.UZTa  : IL  203,  a. 
Telchoa,  17,  a ; 793,  t». 
Tcima,  IL  283,  b. 

Tein,  11.  1120,  b ; IL  1174.  b. 
Tejo , ii-  RSh\  a. 

Tekieh,  ii.  ■•i  \ a;  U,  1 133.  b. 
Tekir-Dagk,  ii.  1177.  b. 
TekJte,  iL  ■*>:>*,  a. 

Tekrit,  402767 
Tekrova,  ll.  592.  b. 

Teku'a,  Il  I IT[,  a. 

Tel-Arka,  1 b. 

Tel-Batta,  il  4.i4.  a. 

Tel  Buttak,  453,  a. 
Tfl-drfennek,  IL  1085,  a* 

Tel  Eide,  363,  a* 

Tel  el  Hara,  IL  1174.  b. 
Tel-Ettabe,  iL  160.  a, 

Tel  Siphr,  363,  a* 
Telamonaccio,  IL  1286.  k. 
Telamone,  iL  1121,  a. 
Telamonem,  lL  T'/.m;,  a. 
Telamonii,  Forttn,  870,  b. 
Tettnre,  227,  a. 

Telbet . iL  IlK.b:  U.  1174. 

b.  

Teleboae,  9,  b. 

Telemm,  iL  1240,  b. 

Telendos,  483,  a. 

Telete,  1|,  TT2T,  b. 

Tclrsia,  1LW;  h. 

Telethrlus.  M..  871,  a. 
Telignl,  33T  a. 

Talli,  IL  1W8.  b. 

TeU,  316,  "67”^ 

Tell  'Arad,  185.  a. 

TeU-eLFul,  IL  303,  a. 
TeU-eLKodi,  IL  M0,  b. 
TeU-el-Kody,  730,  a* 
TrU-et-Sqfiek,  IL  3*>3,  b. 

TeU  Hum,  504,  b. 

TeU  Seby  Mindan,  IL  1076. 
a. 

TeU-Zakariun.  398,  a. 
Tellaro,  or  Telia ro,  1039,  b. 
Tellus.  Temple  of  ( Rome), 
IL  823.  a. 

Telo-Tuni,  322.  b. 

Telobis,  11.  L b. 

Temathia,  ll.  341.  b. 


Tcmbrugnu,  11. 1 194.  b. 
Temendfux,  Cape,\\  . 85Q,  b. 
Temenia,  LLilZ,  b. 
Temeoion,  2**2,  b. 

Temet,  926,a. 

Trmetr or.  Banal  qf,  743,  b. 
Temert,  i£  1 199,  bw 
Tentmimek,  Wady,  iL  535,  a; 

li.  586,  b. 

Temmmek,  354,  b. 

Temnus,  r>3.  a. 

Term,  u*  9TT.  a. 


Tempeitas,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  • **2* , L 
Tcinpsa,  15  , u 
Tcmpyra,  iL  1190.  a. 
Temruk,  ATI,  a. 

T>m  mgadi^Tf.  1 087 , a 
Temut,  or  Tcrmui,  il.  911, 
a. 

Tenasterim,  iL  1083,  a. 
Tcnedo,  iL  1 126,~67^ 
Teoeium,  l_7,  a. 

Teneric  Flnm.  413,  b. 
Tener\fe,  b. 

Tenesis,  59,  0. 

Tenex,  3 >v  a ; IL  297.  h. 
Tcntift^nady,  iL  (j£-\  a. 
Tentyra,  4V  a. 

Tentyrile  Nome,  40.  a. 

Teoa,  239,  b. 

Tepeleni,  161.  b. 

Ter  a,  730,  a. 

Terame,  iL  35,  b* 

Ter  a mo.  Il  56,  a:  IL  628.  b ; 
IL  667,  b. 

Teraniek,  iL  1129,  b. 
Terebiutma,  U-  1237,  b. 
Teredon,  36'2,  b. 

Terek,  106,  a j 571,  b;  11. 

a. 

Tercntum  ( Rome),  IL  833.  a. 
Tereaea,  Fortunalea,  383, a. 
Ter eren turn,  il,  896.  b. 
Tergedum.  60,  a. 

Terallani,  it~2lo,  a. 
TenaiTlL  986,  a, 

Terlna,  44877 
Terinaean  Gulf.  447.  b. 
Ferinaeus  Sinus,  ll  1 130.  b. 
TermaUtxa,  IL  I3J9.  a* 
Tcouera,  239.  b. 

Termea,  1 97,  b. 

Termini,  Io7.  b ; il.  1161.  a. 
Termini,  Fntme  </»,  1 0.9,  a. 
Terminirr,  52J.  a. 

Termoli,  4 -4,  a ; 916,  a. 
Temi,  6,  b ; IL  3-'»,  b . 
Tirouemne,  iL  lTTJ7 , b. 

Terra,  di  Bari,  164,  b. 

Terra,  Fiume  dt,  iL  HOP,  bj 
Terra  Sora,  17^4,  a. 
Terracina,  lL  1103.  b;  IL 
1290,  a. 

Terranora, 

iLSj^ai  

Terranora,  Fiume  di,  11 
985,  b. 

errmtma,  Gulf  qf,  11.911 

b. 

Tertacz  IL  1105,  b. 

Ter  tat,  IL  1 105,  b. 

Tertoot,  618,  a;  11.  1106.  b. 
Tertoot  TcXy,  618,  b. 

Tern*  l,  U.  1239.  b. 
Territxuma . 886,  a. 

Tetcon,  or  Tetcou,  ii.  1108.  a. 
Tetit.  730.  a i 11.  1132.  a. 
Tenender  Lo,  IL  1217,  b. 

Test,  iL  1232,  b. 

Tetlct,  7567** 

Tet,  72571*. 

nte  de  Buck,  416,  b. 

Tetiua,  730,  a. 

Tetraphylla,  254,  b. 

Teeraxi,  IL  6i.  IT  11.341,  b. 
Tetrica,  Mons,  ! a. 
Teucheira,  226,  a ; 73 3,  b. 
Tevere,  LL  11977  b. 

Teeerone,  '.17.  a* 
Tenfeltkecke,  Il  192,  a. 
Teulada,  Capo  di,  IL  911,  a 5 

U.912,* 

Teumla,  IL  448,  a. 

Tear  tan,  iL  1 107,  b. 
Teutendorf,  IL  1134.  s. 
Teulentrmkcl,  lLlTu.  a. 
Teuthia,  193.  a. 

Teuthrania,  ll*  389,  a ; IL 
1195,  a. 

Teuthrone,  11.  1 12,  b. 
reyonat  , 420,  a. 


Thame  1,  !L  1086,  b. 
Tltamna,  a,  b. 

ThamucadlsTUT 455,  a, 
Thamud,  178,  a. 
ThamydenT,  18),  b. 
Tbana,  iL  535.  b. 
Tkanatu,  h-6,  a. 
Tkanet,  jj.  1089,  a* 
Tkaouak,  LL  1108.  a. 
Tkaout,  ll.  1Q81.  b. 


Taie,  ii,  llOg, 
Tnxo uf,  li.  117.  b. 
lliacori,  IL  1019.  a. 


Thaeroa,  U,  283.  b. 

Thakurt.  3647b. 

Tbalamae,  821,  a : IL  ILL  b. 
1 ballades,  193.  a. 


Tliipsacui,  s. 

Thapaus,  1L  985,  a. 

Tharroa.  IL  9l  I,  b. 

Tkato . il.  1 135,  b. 

Thaiunaci,  [171170,  a. 
Thaumacta,  iL  117(1,  b. 
Theara,  IL  3L  b. 

Thebae,  U,  1 170.  a. 

Theban,  iL  1144,  a. 
Thebanua,  Campus,  IL  1155. 
b. 

Theganuasa,  IL  342.  b. 
Theiaoa,  193,  a. 

Tkeitt,  581,  a ; LL  1199.  b ; iL 
1212,  b. 

Thelua,  ii.  309.  b. 

Thele|He  Larea,  iL  455,  a. 
Tketford,  IL  1310.  a. 
Thelmenitsua.  Il  1076.  g. 
Thelpuaa,  193.  a. 

Thelpusla,  193.  a. 

Thema,  iL  1076,  a. 

Themis.  Temple  of  (Athens^, 
301,  a. 

TbemUtoclea,  Tomb  of 
(Athens),  308,  a. 

Thenac,  1 93,  b ; 705,  b. 
Theodonis.  Villa,  515.  a. 
Tkeodore.  Mont  S. , ii.  160.  b. 
Tkeodotia , ii  1 1 10,  g ; IL 

1157.  b.  

Theodosinpolit,  M4,  b. 
Theodosius,  ArcboT(Kome), 
IL  8?9.  b. 

Tkfout,  II.  1157.  b. 

Thera,  341,  b. 

Tkerapia,  4V4,  a. 

Therasia,  51,  a ; IL  1158,  a. 

Tkcriko,  itTl75,  U 

Therlodea  Sinus,  iL  1002.  b. 
Therma,  68V  b ; LL  1171,  a. 
Thermae,  u,  9*>.  b. 

Thermae  (Rome),  IL  817,  8. 
Tkermek.  1050.  a;  IL  1156, 
i*L-  iKfTTb. 

. ..ermessa,  5L  8* 

Tkermia,  738,  b. 

Therm odon,  413,  b;  IL  6&*. 
b. 

Therm  um,  67,  a. 

Theseiuin  ( Athena),  287,  b. 
Theaplae,  IL  172,  a. 
Thessahotia,  TTllb7,  a;  iL 
1170,  a. 

Tbessalonica,  IL  236,  b. 
Thesdenses,  67,  a. 

Theatiua,  18,  b. 

Tketford,  iL  12,  §1 11.1015.  b* 
Thetldium,  fl7l  170,  a. 
Theu-prosopou,ii._606,  a. 
Theudoria,  I . b. 

Thereate,  1L  453,  a. 

Tkiaki,  LL91T&7 
Thlbiga,  IL  1199.  h. 

Tkiengen,  U,  144.  a* 

Tkile,  or  Tktlemark,  iL 
1191.  b. 

TRTnae,  IL  1003,  a. 

Thinab,  iL  50,  a. 

Thinlte  Nome,  40,  a* 
TkionviUe,  485,  a ; 515,  a* 
THU, a, a;  4Q,a. 

TkMe r».  900.  b. 

Thmula,  39,  n. 

Thinuite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Thoanteium,  524,  a. 

Thoarta,  IL  658.  b. 

Thoas,  !8,b. 

Thocnla7l92,  b. 

Tkodkoriana.  ii.  1174,  a. 
Tkolo,  ii.  712*  a. 

Tholus  (Athens).  296, b. 
Tbolus  Cybeles  (Rome),  IL 
803,  b. 

Thonltis.  IL  1176,  a. 

Thopltis.  Li 
Thora,  6,  U. 


INDEX. 


Thorae,  Ml, a. 

Thorax.  67,  a. 

Tkorda . f3,a;  it  |ZL  a ; II. 

m,  b. 

Thorotzsko,  HI,  a 
Thospitet,  2lfi,b. 

ThoapItU,  iTTb;  229. b. 
Thoxibi,  M-  ii.  i0807t>. 
Thrace*,  ii.  367,  b. 
Thraayllua,  Monument  of 
(Athena),  »5,  a. 
Thrauatua,  821. a. 

Thrla,  328,  67“ 

TbrUaian  Gate  (Athena), 
262.  b. 

Thriua,  17.  a. 

Throana,  ii.  968,  b. 
Throasca,  &».  a. 

Throne,  iL  107’,  b. 

Throol,  730.  a. 

Tbronium.  Ii.  202.  b. 
Thryon.  821.  a. 

Thun,  H.1W3.  a ; U.  1 174. b. 
T hull  a.  29,  a. 

TkurbacXTTV.  1248.  b. 

Thureh  Irmak. li.  1 175.  b. 
Thuria,  53,  b ; IL  345,  b. 
Tburii,  II.  21  <j.  a. 

ThU ringer  Wald,  922,  a ; 
11145,0;  iL3l9.b;~ir%i. 
b;  il.  1237.  b. 

Thurium,  i 1 2 h. 
Thuaaoirtae.il.  11%.  b. 

Thy,  or  191.  b. 

Thy  am  in,  li.  M/2.  b. 
Thyamus,  74,  a. 

Thy  aria,  U.  1216.  a. 
Thybarna,  li.  1 1 ‘>1.  b. 
Thyuieotae,  li.  '•17,  b. 
Thymoetadae.  3/5,  b. 

Thynl,  II.  1190.*. 

Thyniaa,  161,  a ; IL  1178.  * ; 
If.  1190.*. 

Thyraeum,  193,  a,  b t 11 

Thyrea,  726.  a. 

Thyreatii.  7%.  b. 
Thjrrgonldae,  330.  a. 
Thyrium,  10.  b. 

Thyrsus.  Ol  , a,b. 
Tiamgli, 

Tiarantos,  il.  938,  b. 
Tlariulia.  ii.  31.  a. 

Tlatum,  744,  b- 
TtesterU.  tfT 40(  b. 

Tibareni,  5Q7,  ; »i.  6 ,8.  l,. 
Tiber,  li.  Lily,  b. 

Tiber  I,  SL,  5Q4*. 
Tiberlacura.  ii.  a. 
Tiberiana,  Dorn  us  (Home) 
li.  805,  a. 

Tiberil,  Arcus  (Home),  ii. 

795.  a. 

Tltierina,  Imula  (Rome),iL 

840.  b. 

Tibertnus,  Sacellum  of 
( Home),  iL  840.  b. 
Tiberius.  Arch  of  (Rome), 
IL  834.  b. 

TibigaTli.  455.*. 

Tibiscus.  741.  b. 

Tibula,  ii.  911.  b;  ii,  912,  a. 

TKSTmi. 

Tiburtlna,  Porta  (Rome), 

IL  780.  a i II.  760.  a. 
Ticarius,  6BI,a 
Tlchls,  iL  52,  a. 

Ticino,  IL  1£M  a. 

Tkinum,  U.  1M,  hi  IL  1288. 

Tic  la.  U.  im  b. 

Tlelum,  572.  b. 

Tferma,  JW8,  a ; LL  533.  a. 
Tierna.  714,  b. 
Ttersemba,filb,  b ; IL  236.  b; 
IL  550.  a. 

7Vrrre,  il.  1 132,  b. 

TJeutnui,  09.  *. 

TifaU.  Mon*.  > 56, a ; 481,  b. 
Tffeck.  IL  1211.  a. 

Tlfemum  Meuurense,  II. 

1207,  b ; IL  1311.  a. 
Tlfemum  Tlberinum,  U. 

1207.  b;  1317.  a, 
Tn^uTTT^. 

T'Jfesh,  3707b. 

Tigarti,  rT*i.  1337.  b. 


TUIIIum  Sororium  (Rome), 

IL  824.  b. 

Tlaunta,  li.  188.*. 

Trl-ie-Ckdteau,  iL  1209.  tx 
Tltadae,  ii.  47.  a. 

TlUr emtHusT&22.  a:  li.  1275. 

Tillmt,  ii.  1156,  b;ll  1174.  b. 
Tilium,  U.  912.  a. 
Tilpbossium.  412,*. 
Tiiurium.  748.  a. 

Tlturus,  ii.  657,  b. 

Tima,  1L  2h37b. 

Timachl,  iL  367.  h. 
Timalinum,  934.  b. 

Ttmao,  ii.  >210.  a. 

Timayii*.  il.  1 275,  a. 
IVmbrek.  ti.  [7647  b. 
Timbrius,  ii.  1 194.  b. 
Timeihus.  11.  Qmj.  a. 

Timia,  ii.  12H.  a. 

Tirnnoh,  li.  .'>'29,  b. 

Timok,  IL  1210,  * 

Tin,  II.  1 174, b. 

Tindaro,  li.  1216,  b. 

Ttnek,  ii.  411.  b. 

Tingeuter*  ii.  i 220.  b. 
Titigis,  li.  298.  * 

Tinnetio,  1 in.  b. 

Tino,  iL  1 1 27.  a 
Tinlo,  1L15/?,  a. 

Ttnxen,  I H>,  b ; ii.  1211.  a. 
I'lora,  6.1)7 
Tjorbadi 1.  ii.  6*2,  b. 

Tip***.  370,  b~ 

Tiperak,  li.  47,  a. 

Tiphsah.  H.Tl3\  * 
Tipperak , H.T/30.  b. 

374.fr. 

Ttran,  il.  63,  b. 

Tireboli,  II.  1232.  b. 
l'irida,  ios,  b;  II.  1 190.  a. 
Ttriek,  il.  l/Z, b. 

Ttriscum,  74  4.  b 
TIrisusis,  ii,  1190.* 

Tirto,  IL  91 1.  a. 

TLU.  45  l.a. 

Tislanus,  744,  b. 

Tisinanus,  ii.  1 199.  b. 

Ti»*a.  iL  i^L  *• 

Htacidae,  33n.  a. 

Iltaresiui,  ii.  4*33.  *. 

Tile  If  lLTlH.a. 

Ijthor. :-a.  ii.41^,  b;  iL  G04.b. 

xTithronium.  il.  <k*L.b- 

Titl.  Thermae  (iiuuie),  iL 

847.  a. 

Tftiani.  691.  b. 

Tltti,  581,  b. 

Tituacia,  525.  a. 

Titulcla,  52-5,  a. 

i'ltus.  Arch  01  (Rome).  iL 

809,  b. 

Tityrus,  il.  675.  * 

Tivua,  iL  1219.  b. 

TivUcum,  744,  b. 

Treats.  ii.  1200.  a. 

7 ivy,  ii.  IflSTl*. 

Tn,  498,  V. 

Tmai,  iL  1175.  *. 
Tmularakan,  422,  a j LL  587. 
b. 

Tobruk,  U.  27L  b. 

Toekira,  ii,  1 108,  h, 

Tocola.  ii.  47.  a. 
Tocosanna.TT.  46,  b. 

Todi,  11.  m*.  a;  lL  1288.  b. 
Toducae,  li.  298.  b. 
Togarmah,  2|5,  a. 

Tokhari.  364.  b. 

Toledo,  ii  1215.  b. 

Tolenlino,  1176/9.  aj  Ii.  1214. 
b. 

Tolentinum,  IL  628.  b. 
Tollstobogii,  9/8,  *. 
Tolmeita,  733757 
Tolmidesta.  il.  1076,*. 
Tobm.  240,  *. 

Tolopkon,  IL  203,  * 

Tolosa  ColodliTli.  1320.  *. 
Tolosochorion,  931,  a. 
Tolotse,  iL  299,  a. 

Toloiu,  ii.  32,  a. 

Toineus.  ii.  341,  b. 
Tomuvar,  ii.  1216.  b. 
Tomnusut,  Ciriti,  900,  b. 
Tomor,  756,  a. 


Tonbaili,  iL  1082.  a. 
Tongem,  28,  b ; 904,  b ; li 
1239,  a. 

Tongquin,  Gutf  qf,  IL  1002. 
b. 

Tonic#,  il.  425,  b. 

Tonkin,  U.  1 161.  a. 

Tonus,  iL  1216,  b. 

Tonsui,  il.  11 78.  *. 

Toondja,  ii.  1916,  b. 
Toornae,  II.  7357b. 

Topiris,  li.  1 IQo.  a. 

Toplika,  li.  03,  b. 

Tvpoiia , t>»0.  a. 

Tor  di  P atria,  IL  198.  a. 
Torcola , ii.  M 13.  *. 
Torbiscon,  ii.  1 239,  a. 
Tordera,  11.  1 1 57~5i  11.129.  a. 
T order  a,  C.,  H.216,  b. 
Tordtno . 383.  a. 

Torienzo,  198.  b. 

Torieuxo,  or  Tomcras,  250, 

a. 

Torino,  339,  b ; IL  1113,  a. 
Tort  not,  ii.  32,  *. 

Toma,  LL  1217.  a. 
Tornadotus,  or  Toma,  iL 

1209.  a. 

Tomcras,  198.  b. 

Tornese,  C-,  606.  b. 

Totnese,  Kastro,  1107.  b. 

To  mb  am  Parra,  il.  1310,  a. 
Toro,  II.  461.  a ; iL  1352,  b. 
Toro  Grande,  .ViQ,  b. 

Toro  Piccolo,  509,  b. 
Torquati,  Balneum  (Rome), 
li.  8/0,  b. 

rnrquatlaui,  Horti  (Rome), 

IL  826.  a. 

Torque,  11.  1239,  a. 
TorquemadoYir.  661,  a. 
Torre,  170,  b ; u.425,  b ; IL 
1275.*. 

Torre  d'Agnazm,  ^8,  b. 
Torrt  de  lot  Jlerberos , il 

493.  a. 

Torre  de  Mongol,  U.  115,  b. 
Torre  dei  Pulct , il  9-V<.  a 
Torre  del  Filosophv.  <jT  b. 
Torre  di  Aslura,  249.  b. 
Torre  d*  Chut  meet  a.  504.  b. 
Torre  di  Mare,  iL  346.  b. 
Torre  di  Martin  Sicuro,  564, 

b. 

Torre  di  Patemd,  II.  146,  b. 
Torre  di  Patria,  971.  a. 
Torre  di  Pitmo,  lL  635,  b. 
Torre  di  RioUt,  107.  a* 

Torre  di  S.  Cataldo , 474,  b. 
Torre  di  Scupetlo,  .v.»i. 

Torre  di  Terracina,  “97.  a. 
Torre  Tignoia,  II.  912.  a. 
TorreciUa  de  aide  a Tejada, 
583,  b. 

Torrcjon.  IL  1213,  b. 

Torres,  Porto . U.  911.  b ; iL 
1241.  a. 

Tortuna,  HL  a;  U.  IW8wa.b: 
ii.  121L  b. 

Tortoorcar,  H.  997.  h. 
Tortosa,  771.  aiR.  270.  a. 
Toryne,  Ki3.  a. 

Tosbur.  ii.  1216.  b 
Toscanella,  U.  1241.  a ; il 
1297,  b. 

T«i^7or  Ton),  li.  1090.  a 
Tom,  II.  5S6,  a 
Tout,  13471*;  IL  1239.  a 
Toulon,  iL  1122.  Ik 
Toulon-sur-Arroux,  ii,  1123, 

a. 

Toulouse,  iL  1215.  b. 
Toulouzan,  ii.  11/7.  b. 
Toumandji  Dagk,  li.  480,  a. 
Tovorra,  ii.  1239.  b. 

Tour  bait.  il.  J5I,a. 

Touren,  934,  b. 

Touren,  or  Turon,  ii.  1240. 

b. 

Tourkkal,  756,  b ; IL  1085,  h, 
Tourna.,  117328.  a ; 10217, 
a :H.  1240.  a. 

Tours,  470Tb  ; II.  1240,  b. 
TourvesTn.  1 240,  6^ 

Tons,  iL  L243T*L 
Tousa,  722.  a 
Touurcii,  359,  b. 
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Tory,  ii.  1214.  a. 

Toya,  ii.  1238.  b. 

Trachis,  ii.  6fl5,  a 
Tracboultl*.  li.  .*>32.  a. 

T raens,  or  Trais,  450.  b. 
Tragia,  ii.  406,  a 
Tragilus,  hh;,  b. 

Tragletto,  lL  I TMh  a. 
Tragnrium,  748.  a 
Trarus,  .*>05.  a. 

1'raja  Capita,  1L3I.  b. 
Trajan,  Arch  <A  (Rome),  iL 
820,  b. 

Trajan,  Column  of  (Rome), 

LL  801, a 

Trajan,  House  of  (Rome), 

1L8I2,  a. 

Trajan,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
lL  802,  a 
Trajana,  646,  a 
T raj  ana,  Aqua  (Rome),  ii. 

Ml,  a. 

Trajaner-doff,  25,  a. 
Trajani,  Forum  ( Home),  iL 
800.  a;  iL  9JJj  b. 

TrajanJ,  Thermae  (Rome), 

iL  847.  a, 

Trajanopolis,  IL  1190,  a ; ii. 
I299.  a. 

Trajan  us,  Portus,  870,  a. 
Trajectu*  Genusi,  ii.  :6~».  b. 
Trqfetto,  ii.  361.  a. 

TraiUe,  Port  de  la,  IL  1310. 

a 

Traina,  LL  40.  b. 
Traismaur^U  1230,  b. 

Tr  idles,  239.  a 
Trani,  ILL,  a 
Transmontani,  li.  916.  a 
Transtiberine  Wall  (Home), 
11.  757,  b. 

Transylvania,  743,  b. 
Tranuparn,  il.  237,  a. 
Trapani,  78x,  a. 

Trapes  us.  192,  b. 

Tran,  li.  1219.  b. 
Travancore,  69 L a 
Trare,  il.  1227,  *. 

Traviano,  TT7T109.  b. 

Trows,  787,  b. 

Trausl,  U.  1 190,  a 
Trarus,  LL  1 177,  b. 
Trayguera,  IL  31,  a;  ii. 
1117. a. 

Trf -chateau,  or Tri-ckdteau, 

LL  1209.  b. 

Tre  Ponti,  Torre  di,  li. 
1291.  lx 

TreSa  II.  1300.  bt  11. 1317,  a 


Trcbtia.  H.  hlil,  b. 

Trebes,  ii.  1 230,  a 
TrebU.  11.  THSTa  ; IL  1 301. a 
Trebizond,  Tin  221 , a 
Trebusin,  5?7a 
Trcgha,  II-  1224,  b.  — 
Tregoso.  It.TM  a 
Tregwer,  or  Trieu,  il.  1132. 

Treia,  il.  629.  a ; ii  1301.  b. 
Treja,  n.  ’ 29.  a ; il.  1225.  a. 
Trcto-Yani,  1102,  b ; li.  474. 

a 

T remithu*.  730,  a. 

Tremiti,  Isole  di,  777.  a. 
Trenonitza,  ii.  1 1 6 1 . a. 
Trento,  or  Trent,  ii.  1230, 
b. 

Trepano,  730,  a. 

Trepillus,  11.  384,  a. 

Tre  ponti.  WI7,  a. 

Trepunti,  Torre  di,  LL  1225, 

Trerus,  1059,  b. 

Tres  For  cos.  Cap,  IL  297.  b ; 

11.  346.  a. 

Tres  Imulae,  II.  297.  b. 

Tres  Prom,,  LL  4M.  a. 

Tres  Taber nae.  ii.  36,  b j IL 
1287.  a;  H.  1298.1*. 

Tr eta.  "30,  a. 

Treton,  2».i,  b. 

Tret  us,  201,  b ; 729,  b. 
Trent,  StoT  a ; II7T2>7.  b 
Treventum,  U.  896.  b. 
Treves,  34IL  a ; T¥7l  «7.  b. 
Trent.  II.  1223.  a;  "571500. 
b : fl-  liOl.;. 

4 T 2 
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Trerico.  11.  896.b;H.  I233.b  . 
’I'revtso,  ti.  1 107.  lu 
Trevaens,  1L  12*9,  a. 
Trez-tt- Barer  k,  iL  1133,  a. 
Tribaill.  It.  3 67.  b. 

TribtiUi  'L*. 

TribuUum,  iu  1300,  b. 

Tnbu  .*!  Practoi  It  (Uome), 
iu  788.  a. 

Tricasfin,  iL  1 Ti*.),  b. 
Trlcca,  it.  1 171*.  ;u 
Trlchoniura,  67.  a. 

Tncio , 394.  ft  ; il  l JI2,  b. 
Trl colon!.  t93,  a ; ii.  3o9.  h. 
Trfcomia,  63 I , a. 

T>  iimmc^it.  ii  367,  b. 
Tneumi,  it  I23Q.  b. 
Tricnrythus,  330.  b. 

Ti icrana,  u.  1-ill,  a. 

Triill*,  it  12-jQ.  I>. 

Trieb,  310,  a. 

Tnrr,  3 to.  > ; IL  1227.  b. 
Trleri*.  ii.  GUI,  a. 

Trieron,  iL  UWI,  a. 

Trieste,  iL  Hit*,  b. 
Trigaediil.  ir*.  h. 
TriK>*mina,  Porta  (Home), 
LLliLb. 

TrUcminam,  Extra  Portam 
( Home).  *1/,  a. 

Triel.  it.  «o7rB~ i U.  1206,  b. 
Trlglyphon,  ii.  IL  a. 

Tngno,  iL  I ‘331 , a. 
Triyunduin,  934,  b. 

Trikata,  1034.  ft. 

Trikardko,  9,b;  iL  466.  b. 
Triktri,  29,  IT;  I >7. a. 
Trlkerl.  616,  a. 

Trikkiri,  iL  47*.  a ; iL 
1311,  ik 

Trikkala . iL  1229.  iu 


INDEX. 


Trimontium, -SIS,  a. 
Trincumalce,  lu  MO,  a ; iL 
54ft.  b. 

Trmeomali,  iL  K-93.  b. 

T rinemeia,  330.  b. 

Trim, a,  iL  LLiL  »• 

Torino  Vecchio,  iu  718,  a ; IL 
1288.  a. 

Trinobanles,  6*5,  a. 
TrinquetaiUe,  LiiL  l>. 
Triocala,  il.iw*Lb. 

Trionto,  4.V>,  b ; ii*  1310.  a. 

Triphulum.  744.  b. 
Trtphyila.  8(776. 

Trim',  l,a. 

Tripoli, ii. 46ft,  b ; 11.  lOSO.b  ; 

Trinolii.  lLCy^» 
Tripolitan*,  Itegio,  iL  1060. 
b. 

Tripotitxa,  iL  W,  b- 
Tripontium,  907.  a ; iL  1801. 
b. 

Tripotamo,  ii.  676.  ft- 
Trijmra,  iL  47.  a ; iL  1230.  b. 


Tronto,  Ci  rite  Uadi,  ii.  G2*» 
b. 

Tropaea,  103.  a. 

Tropea,  451 , bt  1036,  a. 
Tropcx,  St.,  3IKJ.  a. 

Trotso,  iL  1 '-'37 , a. 

Trope , 471,  a. 

Truentinum.  Castrum,  iL 
628.h;  li.  130ft .ft;  Ii.  1 307. ft. 
Truentiu.  231 , b : 3*83,  a. 
Trust  Ho.  iL  I 7.~o>.  a. 
Truycre,  iL  1231.  a. 
Trychonis,  64,  a, 

Tsana , iL  67ft.  a. 

T tcheritnissTiL  102,  b. 
Tsck-rnawode,  .'«»  »,  a. 
Tschemigote,  697,  b. 
Tseketatie  de  I’omunl,  iL 
1339. b. 

TsettJna,  iL  657.  b. 

TshambU  Bet,  ii.  934,  b. 
Tskaneli. H.4I3.  a : 11. 540.  b. 
Tskaruk , LL  '•l  *<,  b. 

Tiber emis,  >13.  a. 

Tskesme,  iL  6l9,h. 

TskfgtL  ftft3,b. 

TskHi,  iL  317,  b. 

Tshina,  iL  2wd.  a ; 096,  b. 
Tshina  Chi,  ft  19,  a. 

Tthorok,  ii.  6*1.  a. 

Tskorum,  iL  IKK, b. 

Tsk  washes,  iL  102,  b. 
Ttumar,  1*7.  a. 

Tuarickt,  9 v*<,  a. 

Tvary k, . iL  29', b. 

Tuber  tote,  iL  1 .'37.  b. 
Tnbueri,  iL  219.  b. 
Tuburnica,  ii  4-Vy  a. 

Tiicc.i.  ii.  1214.  b. 

Tucrit.  197.  b 
Tueumbrit,  iL  997,  b. 
Tuddem,  iu  1132,  b. 

T uile,  934.  a. 

Tudcr.ii.l  7H8.  b;  il.  1317.  m. 


Tu  Acuna,  iL  1317.  b. 

Tuejar,  aTTE.  1239,  a. 
Tugen,  I <>  1 1 . b. 

Tuftcni.  101 L b. 

Tutsi.  ftOLb. 

TuJ.ileTTFuU,  1001,  b. 
'I'ulentil,  iL  ‘29 4,  li. 
TulUanum  (It ouae),  iL  783, 
b. 

Tullum,  134,  h. 

Tumbiki,  IL  H2.  Ii i ; ii.  1 1 .V,.  a. 


TrLtolu*,  il.  ftftl,  b. 

Trltaoa,  17. ami  203. a ; IL 
00*.  b. 

TritaeU,  14.  b. 

Tntium,  347,  a. 

Tritium  Mci.dlnm,  39 1,  jk 
Triton,  Hu.  a ; 7-u;iu 

Triton!*.  3*2.  b. 

Triton!*,  Luke,  ii.  1238, a. 
TrltomtL.  ii.  lOftl,  ft. 
Tritonos.  iL  1233.  a. 
Tnturrita.  iL  1296.  a. 
Trhsdad.  914.  a. 

Trivento,  ii.  S%,  b ; iL  1227. 

m — 

Trirlcum,  iL  896.  b. 
Triuinphalik,  Porta(Rotnc), 
lL7M.h. 

Troft*.  102,  h ; iL  389,  a. 
Trobis,  il.  69*.  b. 

Troctn',  ')-•>*.  a. 

Trncwi.  **W3,  b. 

T roftiwlttai-.  *■>*.  a. 
Troglodyte*.  fH3'7,  il. 
Trogylliim,  t>.  3»La. 

Trirja.  •/.».  b ; iL  1294.  a. 
Tromllelft,  17,  a. 

Trwnpia,  l at,  n,  1233.  I*. 
TroNto,  231,  b t 3H3, 

1 237 . a i~nt  1307.  a. 


Tuncxa . iL  12 In.  b. 

Tune*,  6H,a;  IL  1 IUH,  a. 
Turns,  iL  12.19.  n. 
Tuntobrigft,  1*34,  n. 

Tuola,  69 1, a. 

Turambac,  ti.  917.  b. 
Turano,  fi,  ft  ; iL  121ft,  *. 
Turha,  41*2,  a . WI7,  a. 
Turbia,liTu.  *\  ; lL  1HM,  b. 
TurcaUon.  iu  1236,  a. 
Turckal,  or  Turkhal,  IL 
946.  b. 

Turckina.  iL  1 103.  a. 
Turdult.  ft83,  a, 

Turenum,  167.  a. 

Turi,  167,  b ; iL  1241,  a. 
Turiaao,  -V*l.  b. 

Turin,  339,  b ; iL  LQ3,  a; 

11.  12H8.  ft. 

Turira,  364,  b. 

Turks,  iL  1-239.  b. 

Turture.  4ftQ,  a. 
lurmentiul.  167.  Il 
Turnacum,  ii,  324,  a. 
Turniki,  2'27. 

Tuntia,  lL  16,  a. 

Tumus,  1 hi.  u. 

I'urnbriga,  f»n,a. 

Turodi,  933.  a. 

Turoqua,  934.  Ij, 
Turqueeille.  768,  lu 
Turre*,  it.  rZTTTft. 

Turret.  Ad.  iL  129ft,  a;  IL 
1296,  a. 

Tnrr i»  Libr*onl«,  ii.  91 1 , b. 
Turrila,  iu  I d*6.  a. 

Turru*,  170.  b;  iL  1273.  a. 

; 7W«in.  ll.  1 107,  b. 
iTurum,  167.  b 
) Turuntua.  iL  917.  a. 
Tumptlana,  93 1 b. 

T ittca,  68,  a ; ii  i>l,  b. 


TuscanU,  H70.  a ; U*  1297.  Il 
Tnscanii,  nftft,  iu 
Tu*ci,  iL  91 7,  b. 

Tuscolo,  II,  LL  1241.  b. 
Tii*rui,  Vlcu»  (Home),  ii. 
77  ft.  a. 

Tusdra,  IL  1 196,  a. 

TuUium,  II.  1217,  b. 

Tutela,  M2,  a. 

Tutinek . 11.  4 13.  a. 

Tutinl,  167.  b. 

Tutsi*,  Oil  a. 

Thu.  934.  a;  iL  >238. a. 

Tux  Koi,  ftO*.  b. 

Tuxla,  102ft,  b ; LL  1 1‘  H.  a. 
Tuzla,  or  Tusla,  iL  9*23,  a. 
Twill.  iL  1240,  b. 

Tyanitls,  ftp?,  b. 

Tybiacac.  iL  943.  b. 

Trcba  (Syracuse),  U*  1064. 
b. 

Tyde.  iL  1238,  a. 

Trliuu*.  7o’i.b. 

Tymphaei,  6ft.  a. 
T^mphrcstui,  W,  b ; iL  630, 

Tyndaria,  11. 996.  b. 

Tyndii.  IL  46,  b ; 11.  47.  a t 
It.  2M.  a. 

Tyne,  U9.  b ; iL  1210.  b ; 
iL  126T7a. 

Tynemouth.  iL  1219,  a. 
Tyuna,  U,  49L  H- 
Typancae,  821,  b. 

Tyraclni,  iiTTEl_A_ 

Tyran jfrtae,  iL  917,  a. 

Tyrau,  84^  a. 

Tyriaeura,  iL  2-2.  l>. 
Tyridromum,  lL  4.Vi,  a. 
Tvro.  11.  668,  a. 

Tyrol , lOd.  a ; iL  447,  a ; iL 
700.  a. 

Ty»ia,74lIb;  H.  1 199.  b. 
Txakonia,  7 2- , H . 

Txamali,  2*  2,  b. 

Tza no,  64*. >». 

Txangim,  il  . y>8.  b. 

Txerigo,  738,  b. 

Txerkooi,  it.  ft70,  b. 
Tzimbaru,  308,  b j 38ft»  h. 
Tsurela,  3'2.  b. 

Vacca,  iL  1252,  h* 

Caeca,  Val  de,  iL  322,  a. 
Vaccl  Praia,  (Lottie),  LL 
804.  b. 

Vaccina,  466.  b. 

Vacuatae,  it.  299,  a. 

Vada,  11.  1296,  a. 

V*da  Sabbata,  or  Sabata, 

110.  at  H.  188, a;  ii.  1296 


ValnitinUn,  Areh  of  (Home), 

LL  839.  b. 

Valentino,  Oil . di  iL 
1 306.  Ik 

Valentlnnm,  il.  188.  a. 
Valmxa.  98,  a t iL  188^  a 
Valera  la  Vieja,  .''82,  a ; ii. 
1854.  b. 

Valeria,  ftHg.  a. 

Valerius,  691,  a. 

Valetio,  37ft,  a. 

Vail.  II.  MT77b. 

Valter,  .£T~n-  1 327.  n. 

Fat  Hi,  iL  1324.  b. 

Valladolid , Lk  631,  a ; iL 
MWL  t». 

Vallais.  II.  I2ft4.b:  iL  1277, b. 


Vada  Volaterraaa,  870,  a;  11. 
1296,  a. 

V ad i mon i an  T«*ko,  H.')7,  b. 
Vadinia,  ft02,b. 

Vada,  1 in,  a ; ti.  18*.  a ; iL 
r2-Vj.~¥Tii.  1296,  b. 

Vado  di  Trosso,  ik  l--37.a. 
VftKeit»c  Oppldum,  iL  1 
b 

VaRlenni,  iL  1H7,  a. 
Vagoritum,  2*2*1,  a. 

Vahalis,  or  Vac.iltts,  381,  b. 
Vaiparu.  iL  1019,  a. 

Valret.  iL  I860,  a. 

Vaison,  ii.  I25Q,  It ; iL  1318, 
b. 

Val  Camonica,  497,  !k 
Val  d\4osta,  l*8j.  a. 

Val  de  it teca,  9V2,  a. 

Val  di  Vhs,  977,  a. 

Valais,  it.  .'»74.  a;  LL  947.  b; 

iL  ivM.b  ; ii.  I v77,  b. 
Valbach.  ii.  1 2-. 4.  it. 
Valitastt*,  iL  541.  b. 

Voider aduct,  ii.  1310,  a. 
VaUeraduei,  *250,  a. 
Valebonga,  ft8‘>.  a. 

Valccha,  IL  13*24,  h. 

Valence,  3IQ.  LL  1254, 
Valencia,  06\  b ; HOT 
11  Oft,  a. 


; iL 


Gulf  iff.  IL  1042.  b. 
Valentiu,  3 0*.  b ; ft* 7.  a ; 

fiftft.  b;  H,  912,  a;  iu  1**4.  b. 
Valent ut  de  iLJuan,  2.‘8>.  a. 


Vallata,  '290.  a. 

Vallis  Murcia  (Rome),  LL 
816.  a. 

Valmontone,  IL  1215.  a;  LL 
1313.  a. 

Valois,  iL  1 2*3,  a. 
t alma.  34*2,  au 
Valpo,  it.  <>3,  b. 

Vafsalobre,  n.  12ft4,  b. 
Valsolebre,  582,  a. 

Valle tzi,  ii.  310,  a. 

V ama,  a. 

Van,  JliTTo;  224^ a;  227.  b; 

673.-57  LL  i b , LL299.  b. 
Vanacent,  691.  b. 

Vandotcna,  ii.  -VW,  b. 

Vancno,  iL  1 1 ’<•.  a. 

Vannes,  754,  a. 
t ar,  ll.  188.  ^ ii.  1259.  a. 
Var-chonites,  349,  b. 

Vara,  409,  b ; 430,  a ; ii.  188, 
a. 

Varagrl.  il,  1277.  h. 

Varaie , LL  125a  a. 

Varanasi,  **73.  Lu 
Varantia,  L,  I '275,  a. 
Vatassora.  ILL  b : *>00,  b. 
Varax,  Ml.,  379,  b. 

Varciani,  li.  ft* l.  a. 
Varcilen*e*.  ft’23.  b. 

Car  riles.  525.  b;  ik  1'2- -a,  a 
Vardanec,  57 1,  b. 

V ardor,  iu  1 17  -~>  a. 

Vardkari,  352.  li ; ii.  213.  a. 
Vardkan,  Bridge  of  ike,  iL 
'23'..  b. 

Vm  dhusi.  63,  b. 

V'arduii.  562,  a. 

I’area,  3*. *4.  b;  iL  1259.  a, 
Varela,  or  Varia,  394 , a. 
Varendri , IL  287.  a. 

Varkety,  LL920.b. 

Van,  129.  b ; 331,  a. 
Varia.~55Ta ; 774.  b. 

Car ia/t firs,  asr..  a, 

Varianus  Vicus,  IL  1287.  b. 
Vann,  iL  ft-'a>.  t». 

Varlam.  C.,  GOG,  b. 

Varna,  361,  b ; it.  463,  b;  lL 
&46,  b. 

Vamakora,  35,  b. 

Vami,  364,  b. 

Varo,  7*1,  a. 

Varsa,  ti.  47,  b. 

Varum  Ffumen,  110,  a;  iL 
188,  b. 

Vants,  LL  187,  b. 
f'ursnna,  ii.  I275.  b. 
Va»aeluelnm.  M_,  ii.  1080,  l>. 
Vasata,  LL  222.  b. 

Vasatea.  Hi  a. 
t asgau,  iu  1325.  a. 

I duh ka.  iL9^Lk  lk 
Vasiliko,  IL  342.  a. 

Vaste.  MO,  b. 

lathy.  341.  b;  817.  b;  MILS, 
litik  1175.  a. 
l athy,  Pori  ut,  iu  I0U  _ 

V nl K ami*,  Mon«.  nr  C -ollia 
( Home),  IL  842,  l». 

Vatican tu,  Poua  (Home),  ll, 
H.Vt.  a. 

Vaitka.  409.  !k 
Vatapedki.  Mi3.  a. 

Vatriae,  ii,  b. 

Vaudrr.  iL  131**,  1*. 

Vaugrlas,  Ihh.  \,  ; 980.  a, 

l 'bnye,  IL  1283 . b. 

I'bayelle,  H.  i 2n*1.  It. 

U bus.  U.  4M,  1>. 


INDEX. 


Ucero.  197,  b. 
Ucultuntacum,  583,  a. 

Udine ■ H.  1261.  aTTL  1275.  »>; 

LL  I32H  a. 

IM ii ha,  ii.  1211.  ii. 

Udura,  iL  L h 
Vedene,  ii.  1310,  a. 

Vediantli.  ii.  I **7.  a. 
Vedinum,  iL  1275,  b. 
Vegesack,  iL  li.  a. 

Veelta , 720.  a. 

Vein*,  736.  b. 

Vejovis,  Temple  of  ( Romo), 
11.  770,  a. 

Vela,  ii.  62Q.  a. 

Velabrum  (Rome).lL*12.b. 
VeMidana,  IIP,  b. 

Velebich,  ii.  3,  h. 

VdeiatM,  ii.  187.  b. 

Vries,  13.6  h. 

V ties  a . or  Velesta,  460.  b. 
Velestino,  iL  595,  b. 

Veletl,  iL  127'),  a. 

Velez  Malaga,  iL  244,  a. 
Veliborae.  L.  IP,  a. 

V'elUti,  173,  a. 

Vellica.  502.  b. 

Velpt,  M-  733.  b. 

Veluca,  197.  b. 

Velia  (Rome),  iL  802.  a ; iL 
*Q7.  a. 

VelilUt,  881.  at  LL32.  a. 
Velino,  iL  121-8,  a. 

Velma,  Mount.  \ b. 

Velitza,  iL  41H,  R. 

Ve/lay , iL  l'-'1'1.  b. 

Vrlletri,  b. 

Volta**,  iL  910-  a. 

Velucha,  iL  132  >.  b. 

Vetrendo,  2IL 
Vehitxi,  13.  b. 

I'elukhi,  iL  630,  b. 

Vrluwe,  367.  a. 

Venn fro*  iL  1270.  a. 

Von  aria,  H57.  b. 

Venasque,  .*>,14,  h. 
fence,  ii.  421.  a_i  iL  1311.  b. 
Vendclela,  847,  a. 
I’endelusbat , iL  IP20.  a* 
Vendee  Pot  t,  ti.  061 , b. 

Vend  eel l,  iL  533.  b. 

Vendres  Porte,  ii.  52.  a. 
Vent,  Ls,  iL.  13UQ.  b. 

Venedi.  iL  916.  a. 

Venedicut,  Sinus,  iL460.  b. 
Veneni.  iL  187.  b. 

Ventre,  Ponte  Sta.W.  1 293.  n. 
Veneris  Cal  vac,  Aedc* 

( Homo).  iL  770.  a. 

Veneris  Libit  mao,  Lucus 
(Romo),  iL  ay.,  b. 

Veneris,  Ad.  1_L  1294.  a. 
Venetl,  754.  b. 

Venetiko . iL  342,  b. 

Venfa,  016.  b. 

Veniatia.  934.  a. 

Vennlcnil,  IL  16.  a. 

Venom,  iL  1276.  b ; iL  1293. 
a. 

Von > a.  387.  b. 

Venta  llclganim,  442.  a. 
Venta  leenorom,  4 12,  a. 
Ventosa,  Castro  de  la,  iL 

1329.  b. 

Venus  Capitolina.  Trmplc 
of  (Romo),  IL  769.  b. 
Venn*  Cluacioa,  Shrine  of 
(Rome).  iL  7*3 . a. 

Venus  Krvcina,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  iL  *30. ii, 

Venn*  Cenitrix,  Temple  of 


(Rome)  jL  797.  a. 

, Temple  of  ( Rome), 


Venus, 

iL  *04,  b ; iL  817,  a. 


1 -L.  Il  , SJj  PH,  I*. 

Venus  Victrtx,  Temple  of 
( Rome),  iL  769.  b. 
Venmia.  167,aT~iL  1293.  a. 
Venus)  a Vallis.  11.  1276,  a. 
Veuzone,  IL  125ft,  a. 

Vera.  320.  b. 

Vera,  379,  a. 

Veranda, 883,  b. 

Vcrtnisz,  ii  la*/7.  a. 
Verbicao,  H.  299,  a. 

Vereella , Torre  di.  iL  1107.  b. 
Vercellae,  IL  12*7.  b* 


VerceUi,  LL  127*.  a ; il.  1287. 

b. 

Vcrcrllium,  1073.  h. 

Vercors,  LL  12hii.  b. 

Verde,  L,  225.  a. 

Verden,  iL  12  W,  b. 
Verdouble,  or  Verdoubre,  j|. 
127*.  b. 

Verdun,  iL  1279,  a. 

Vereija,  iL  236,  b. 

Verela,  394.  a. 

Vereto,  Sta  Maria  di,  ii. 

1278,  a ; IL  I21M.  a. 
Veretum,  474,  b;  iL  1294. 


Vergae,  431,  a. 

Vermont,  il  127*.  b. 
Vfrignots,  iL  12*0.  a. 
Vemase,  iL  127*.  b. 

Verikxe,  or  Ferorits,  ii 
969,  a. 

Vends,  iL  12*0,  b. 

Verona,  iL  1 273,  a ; iL  1287. 
b. 

Verona,  Ii.  1279,  a;  il.  12*7, 

b. 

Vernvcsca,  347, a. 


Verrez,  1 10.  a ; iL  1287.  b ; 
iL  1313.  h. 

ferries,  393,  a ; *23.  b ; IL 
237.  a. 

Verm  cola,  or  Verrucchia. 

iL  1312  a. 

Vrrttglia,  *37.  a. 

Vertinae,  ix.  21i>.a. 

Verves,  iL  299,  a. 

Verrtns,  jL  1277.  b. 

Veruiam,  Old,  LL  1279  a. 
Vcrus.  Arch  of  (Rome),  iL 
*20,  b. 

Ver  trick,  IL  1312,  a. 

Verzino,  iL  I2*1',  b. 

V— cel  Hum.  1073,  b. 
Vescovio,  9 1 0,  a. 

Vesidia,  *37,  a. 

Veslonica,  u.  1317,  a. 
Vespasian,  Temple  of 
(Home),  IL  7*1,  b. 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  Tem- 
ple of  (Romo).  Ii. 796. a. 
Vestae,  Aedes  ( Home ),  ii. 
77*.  b. 

Vesulus,  Mont,  107.  b. 
Vcsunna,_T)7,b. 

Vetttfio,  Monte,  iL  1284.  a. 
Vetera,  173,  b t 4*2  b. 
Vetemicxa,  iL  1 1 20.  b. 
Vetletta,  Selva  di,  lL  12*6,  a. 
Vetojo,  Lagkrtto  dt,  ii.  14*,  b. 
Vetralla , 9u7,  b ; iL  1296,  b ; 

iL  1297,  a. 

Vettona,  iL  128*.  b. 

Vetturi,  Castel,  ii.  9*9.  b. 
Veturll.  ii.  187.  a. 

Vevai,  4 tT7  a. 

4'«foy,TT^,  b ; iL  1313.  I*. 
Faria  Francois,  lL  12*  ■9  b. 
Vex  in  Sonnnnd,  lL  1 2C9,  b. 
Vex,  ii.  442,  b. 

Versus,  iL  I l . a 
U/ente,  ii.  12*6,  a. 

Ulliipnn,  1 1 , a, 

Ugento,  93,  a;  IL  1294,  a: 
lL  i332:T 
Ugh  an,  iL  196,  b. 

Via  Lata  ( Rome),  ii.  *32.  a ; 
iLJW,lL 

Via  Tecta  ( Rome),  ii,  *37,  b. 
Viana,  il  1 266.  b. 

Viana  de  H Uo,  931.  a. 
Vianot,  401.  b. 

V iareggio,  lL  1206.  a* 

Via/ka,  Ii.  917,  b. 

Vihimim,  167.  a. 

V ibiones.  n,  916,  l». 

Vibona.  LL  1 29->,  a. 

Vic  de  Osane,  'fi.'t,  It. 
Vicentla,  11. 12737a:  it.  1287. 
Jl 


Vicenza.  IL  12*7.  b ; 1307.  b 
Vichy,  16*.  a. 

Vico,  31Q.  b. 

V ico,  Logo  di,  *vi.  b ; *37,  a . 
Vicoraro.  774,  b ; LL  15X^7 b. 
Vietiliauae,  A odes  (Koine), 
iL  618.  b. 


Victoria,  Sanctuary  of 
(Rome),  iL  *03. b. 
Victoriae,  Clivus  (Rome), 

iL  *03.  b. 

Victoriae  Jullobrigeiiaiinn, 
Portus,  iL  102.  a. 

Victory,  Statue  of  (Home), 
iL  793.  a. 

Vicus  Radies,  IL  13Q5.  a. 
Vicus  Cuminarlus.  '>2  5,  a. 
Vicus  Longus  (Rome),  ii 

629.  a. 

Vicus  Novus,  IL  1303.  a. 
Vicus  Patrlclus  (Home), 
Ii-  822, b. 

Vicus  Spacorum.  934.  b. 
Vicus  V'irginis,  ii.  1*8,  b. 

Vid,  IL  1329,  b. 

Vit ii,  IL  130,  b. 

Vida.  6717b : LL  400,  a. 
Vkducasses,  21*.  6! 

Vicille  Tour,  3*9.  b. 

I'icna,  <a,  b. 

Vienna.  IL  1311.  a. 

Vienne,  1*7. by  ii.  130*.  b. 
Vietri,  432,  b : LL  27_L  a- 
Vieux,  H.  130*.  b. 
Vinsx-Britach,  II.  3*0,  h. 
Vieux- Ckd tel,  IL  442.  b. 

Vieux  Seurre,  779.  a. 

Vigors,  IL  1311.  b. 

Vigo.  934.  5 
Ujjayt^Lil  47, a. 

/ 1 lame,  4l3.a;  791.  b ; 1057, 

a. 

V itches,  IL  1281,  a. 

Villa  de  dot  l/crmahos,  IL 
493.  a. 

VOJa  Fast  la,  93,  b. 

Villa  Faustlnt,  4s*.b. 

Villa  Velha,  1LTTTT  b. 
Villafafila,  IL  I.VW7 a. 
Vil/a/ranea,  Huff,  IL  424, 
Villalpando,  ii.  399.  a. 

Vi  llano,  4\,  1*6,  b. 
Villanueva , LL  1034,  b ; IL 
1041.  b. 

Villatsueea  de  Sitges,  il.  1034, 

b. 

Villar  de  Major  din,  LL  1234, 
b. 

Villar  Pedroso,  341,  a. 
ViUartnho,  LL  1083,  a. 
Villaroane , 2 V),  a. 

VtUartelin,  n.  1210,  a. 
ViUasecco,  iL  lTi0*7«. 

Ville  Seuve,  8*9,  a. 
ViUebaudon,  Ll  153,  b. 
VUlelba,  iL  12*  9757 
Villentuve,  a. 

Vitna,  LL  916.  a. 

Vimala,  973,  b. 

Viminarium,  23(L  a. 

Viminal  Hill  (Rome),  IL 
828,  b. 

Vlrainalis,  Coll  Is  (Rome),  iL 

*‘2*.  b. 

Vlminalis,  Porta(Rome),  IL 

766.  a. 

Vlminalis  mb  aggere.  Cam- 
pus ( Rome),  LL  *26,  a. 
Vinai,  LL  1276,  L 
Vincent,  Cape  St.,  377.  a;  IL 

872.  a, 

Vlndeleia,  347, a. 

Vmdhya,  749,  a ; IL  4*L  b ; 

11.  48.  a:  11.  1311,  a. 
Vindhya  Mountains,  il,  692, 
b jiT. 2iL » ; IL  10-22. jl 
Viudla.  931 . a. 

Vindicari,  IL  11,  b. 

Viruiicari  Porto,  il.  40,  b. 
Vindinates,  IL  t3l7.~5T 
Vindios,  3L,  146,  a. 

Vlpdtus.  M.,  lL  46,  b;  U. 
319.  b. 

Vindo,  340,  b. 

V indobala,  1L  1-3 b. 
Vindobona,  iL  ’oil. 
VindoUna,  iL  1 236.  b. 
Vlndonissa.  |Q1 1,  b. 

Vindya,  Ms.,  ii.  6-r-.  b. 
Vinrtxa,  il.  1312,  b. 

Vinhaes, !>54.  a ; iL  1273,  b. 
Vlniola.  il.  912,  a. 

Vinioucze,  614,  b. 
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Vint,  IL  293.  b. 

Vmtam,  lu  IQ1.*!,  a. 
VintimlgHa,  1 IP.  a. 
Vintimiglia,  9;it  b ; 11.  18*.  a. 
Vintium,  ii.  421.  a. 

Viosa,  Vuissa,  or  Vorussa, 
131.  b. 

Vtoia,  il.  330.  a. 

Vipao,  916TB;  LL  127^  a. 
Vipeteno,  111,  a. 

Vipsania,  Portkus  (Rome), 
il.  *39^  b. 

Vique . or  Vich,  344,  a. 
Virapiaca,  Sacellum  of.  Doa 
( Rome),  lL  *0t.  a. 

Virdo.  LL  1310.  b. 

Viro  Valcntla,  451.  b 
Vlroeesca,  347.  a. 

Vlrunl,  IL  1239.  a. 

Vinutum,  Li^  4t*,  a. 

Virus,  933,  b. 

Viskardkn,  5*8,  b. 

Viso , Monte,  107,  b;  II. 
1283,  b. 

Vissuck,  IJ,  4,  a. 

Vistritza,  1925,  b. 

Vistula.  Ii.  1312.  b. 

Viterbo.  *9f7iriL  1283.  b. 
Vithari,  1 b ; LL  3%,  a 
Vito,  S_^  1-V),  b. 

Vitodumm,  IQtl,  b. 
Vitridum,  I in.  a;  IL  12*7,  b. 
Vitruvius  5’ ami/,  house  til 
(Rome),  IL  HfM  b. 

Vittorio,  LL  UM5,  b. 

Vittorino , San,  123.  b. 
Vitylo,  LL  470,  a. 

Vitzeh,  LL  baiL  a. 

Viva  rats,  1045.  a, 

Vivel,  3SL  a. 

Viventani.  11.  1317.  b. 
VlrLcum,  1 10.  b. 

Viviscus,  ill,  a. 
Vlaardingen,  'i**!,  b ; 912,  a, 
Vladimir,  iL  917,  b. 

Ulal,  874,  b.  

Vlakho-makhala,  IL  60.  b. 
Vlakhoh  i-adho,  LL  629.  b. 
Ulan  Nobat,  1*4,  a. 

Vie  Mil'll,  9*s*l.  a. * 

Vigor,  LL  473,  b. 
Vhe-Stroom,  (*03,  b. 

Vlieland , 903.  b. 

Vlikha,  21  w,  b. 

Utkin,  iL  173,  a. 

uiia.an.sr 

UUa,  933,  bj  IL  1314.  a, 
Vlokho,  24*.  b ; iL  Mu',  a. 
Ulpla.  Basilica  (Koine), 
1LML  b- 

Ulpianum,  744.  b. 

Ulster,  LL  l1-,  a. 

Ulubad.  16i7b. 

Ulurtini,  lli7,  b. 

Um-el- Jemal,  396.  b. 

Unt  l.akis,  LL  107,  a. 

Umago,  iL  74.  a. 

Umana,  il.  453.  a ; IL  62*.  b. 
Umbilicus  Homau  (Home), 
Ii.  194,  b. 

Umbro,  *37.  a. 

Umbronem,  FI.  Ad,  iL  1296, 
a. 

Umgheier.  363,  a, 

Unelll.  21*,  b. 

Unieh,  602.  b ; IL  16^  a. 
Unknown  Lind,  ii.  917,  b. 
Unna,  ti.  466, b. 

I’nse.  iL  IM  *• 

Vocanae,  Aquae,  168,  b. 
Vocates,  r~3,  a. 

V'odae,  iL  917,  b. 

Vodhena,  8J6,  a ; *23,  b ; U, 
236.  b. 

Vodiae.  IL  16.  a. 

Vogdhani,  K’-  '.t  a. 

Vogesen,  IL  1325  a. 

Voghcra,  iL  <»4,  b ; il.  1*8,  a; 

iL  1287. ta 
Voidhia.  LL  a. 

Voigtland,  iL  1133,  a. 
Votvoda,  IL  370  n. 

Vuironda,  ii.  1213,  a. 

Volana.  H.  teCS. 

Volano,  iL  HJL  b. 

I ulanttd,  41*.  a. 
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Volcentum,  or  Volceitim,  II. 

210.  M. 

Volga,  455,  a ; li.  22S,  a ; li. 
b. 

Volkynia,  II.  30.  • ; If.  916.  a. 
Volo,  U.  60,  bjl  ■*>  15.  a 
Volobrlga,  934,  a. 

VologatU,  Mulatto,  9H0.  a. 
Volvo,  Cape.  IM,  a ; 726,  a. 
VoUlnleiui*.  I.arus,  *57.  a. 
VoUinii,  II.  1296.  b:  1297.  a. 
Volterra,  IL  lain,  b. 

Vo/tore,  Monte,  II.  1329.  b. 
Vottumo,  II.  1330.  a. 
Voltumo,  Can  el,  IL  1330,  a. 
Volubiliaui.  iL  290,  a. 

V oleic,  ii.  286*  b. 

Voluntii,  H.  16,  a. 

Volupiae,  Sarellum  (Rome), 

11.  81^  h. 

Vomano,  383.  a. 

Votnanua.  383,  a. 

Varna,  419*  b. 

Tama.  C«fc,U.5.a 
Vonitza,  10.  b;  129,  a. 
Voorhourg,  ‘.'<w  b. 

Voronezh,  il.  917.  b. 
Vortumnu*,  Ara  af  (Rome), 
il.  811.  a. 

Voiget,  II.  1325,  a. 

Vothlia,  13,  b ; 35,  b. 

Voturi,  9377  a. 

Voudrri,  il.  1318.  b. 

Vouga,  ii.  1252.  b. 

V our  la,  60S,  a. 

Vouroux.  li.  1325.  a. 
Uphrenu*.  il.  468,  a. 

Ur.  601.  a. 

Ur  oTtbe  Chaldee*,  li.  438, 
b ; li.  4»7.  a. 

Vrakhorl,  ii.  346.  a. 

Ural,  746,  li. 

Ural  Chain,  il.  2R9*  a. 
Uralian  Range.  IL  102.  b. 
Urania.  730,  a. 

V rani  a,  IT243.  b ; 11.  267.  b. 
Uranopolis,  23.  a. 

Vratma,  332.  a ; 323.  b. 
Vramitza.  250.  b. 

Urbania,  iL  1326,  ft, 

Urbi.  210.  b. 

Urbiaca.  Mi.  a. 

Ur  bid,  K0.  a. 

Urbino .1171317,  b ; H.  1326.  a. 
Urbtuum  Horteaae,  II.  1317. 
b. 

Urbinum  Metaurenee,  il. 

1317,  b. 

Urbisagha.  ii.  62*,  b;  iL 
645.  b ; IL  I «26.  a. 

Urbina,  iL  1*3,  b. 

Urbo,  934,  b. 

Urb*  Salt  la,  11.  628.  b ; IL- 
645.  b. 

Urcinlum,  691,  b. 

Uretmea,  ii.  ‘153,  b. 

Ur/ah,  806,  b ; il.  439,  b. 
Urgo,  ftSTfb. 

Urgub,  11.  499,  b. 

Urgub  or  Ur  tup,  II.  871.  a. 
Una,  64,  a ;-474,  b. 
Urlcooium.  442,  a. 

Urlma.ll.  lfaTSTb;  11.  lffllL 
a. 

Urlum,  167,  a. 

UrmiahCSW,  b. 

Uroconlum,  427,  a. 

Vroil,  2LL  a. 

Vromona,  804.  b. 

Vromotela,  ii.  1 173, b. 
Uroeeter,  427.  a. 

Urt»anu*.  ii.  5tl , b. 
Uraentini,  iL  210.  a. 

Urtat,  Wady,  ifM.b. 
Urtippa,  iL  uaa.  b. 
Urumiak,  Sea  of,  ii.  1031 , a. 
Urumyah,  216.  b ; li  2-'6,  b. 
U*ar,  337,  aT~lT.  297.  b. 
Utcana,  ii.  374,  l 
Uacenum,  iL  1.  b. 

UichAUb,  ii.  934,  ft, 
Cftcodum.  916,  a. 

U »dlce*lca,Tirtl90,  h 
Uacotio,  916.  a. 

U tcudama.  30  \ b. 

Utdom,  li.  I ul  8,  a. 

Vseil,  815,  6. 
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UteRe,  li.  3,b. 

U*ellb,  H7912,  a. 

Us,  Mm,  1327.  b 
Uses,  il.  1200.  b. 

Vshak,  113,  a ; WLa  ; 902.  b. 
r«*oi»/.~nri331.a. 

Utk,  409*  b. 

Utter  ho,  977,  b. 

Uttica,  li.  30 1 . a. 

Utatur  or  U toe  our,  H.  497.  a. 
Uternl,  IL  I6.a. 

Utica,  ow.  a. 

Utiiiava,  711.  b. 

Utrecht,  11712 -‘Q,  a. 
Utlarakunt,  li.  505,  a. 
Uttari*.  93*.  b. 

Vulaubon,  9 1 2,  a. 

Vulcan,  Temple  (Rome), 
ii.  H3L  b. 

Vulcanello,  52,  b. 

Vulcanl  ln*uU,  51*  b. 

Vulcano,  M,  b. 

I'uld,  iu  1285.  b. 

Fuliatmeui,  331.  a { 683,  b. 
VuUinicnm,  lacui.156,  b. 
Vttriemi,  241,  a. 

Vuriendi,  ML  a- 
Vurkano,  ii.  P.i*.  b. 

Vurruri,  li.  ii-Qi.  a. 
Vutxfndro,  159,  a. 

Vuao,  19.  b. 

Uaama,  197,  b. 

Usama  Barca,  347,  a. 

Usanti*  In»ula  949.  a. 
Uxeau,  li.  188,  a ; 461.  a. 
Uselum,  51 .3  a. 

Uxentum,  §5.  a;  474,  b;  ii. 
1294.  a. 

Usentus,  5L,  U.  46,  b. 

Uxll.  822.  b. 
l.'xwn  Kiupru  II.  642,  b. 
Utumi,  155,  b ; 756.  a. 


Waal,  Mh  b. 

Wad-aUGored,  229*  b. 

Wad  Uaab,  iQ2Q.  ft. 
Wad-et-Boul.  436.  b. 
WaA-el-Gorcd,  779,  b. 
Wad-el- Jenan,  336,  b. 
Wad-el- Kebir,  127, b;  ii.  297, 
b. 

Wad  Metsa,  ii.  322*  a. 

Wadi  (luatam,  623.  b. 

Wadi  Rommel,  127,  b. 
Wadyer-Rema,  II.  300,  a. 
Wady-el- Arabah,  171,  b. 
Wady-el- Kebir,  68,  a. 

Wady  el-  Khot,  87432.  b. 
Wady-el-  Mojib,  219.  b. 
Wady-et-Sunt,  H|Q,  a. 
Wady-eth-ShetitWC\l.  609*  a. 
Wady-ez-Zain,  68*  a. 

Watty  Elan,  8557a. 

Wady- Ghurundel,  Hlft,  b. 
Wady  Kelt,  607.  b flE329.ii. 
Wady  Maharrakak,  60,  a. 
Wady  Malekh.  113.  b. 

Wady  Mud,  li.  468,  a. 

Wady  Mulwia,  or  Mohatou 

67,  b. 

Wady  Seibous.  68.  a. 
Waay-Tensift,  22'1,  b. 

Wady  Waseit,  613.  b. 
Wageck,  II.  IvTTa. 
Wageningm.  533,  a. 

Wail,  ii.  12-4767 
Wahran  II.  297. b. 

Wnllarhia , 713Tb. 

Wattii,  Ii.  1254 . b. 

Walltend.  t£  1 .'50,  b. 
Wa/lt-end,  II.  1311,  a. 
Watwick  Chesters,  583,  bj  ii 
1256.  b. 

tfWli.  1176.  a. 
li  an gen,  TI7T270  a. 
Wannath-reete,  Iu  1335.  b. 
War  ha.  363.  a. 

Wnrich,  in:-,.,  a. 

Warka,  3<kl,  a;  601,  a;  li. 
487.  a. 

G ame.  iL  1042.  b. 

Warwick,  ii . Q6Q.  b. 

Warwik,  ii.  1312,  b. 

Ifash,  the.  IL  348.  h. 

Wathati  Mountains,  3C7,  b ; 
982.  b. 


G 'ate her ots,  L b. 

Water- XetrfoM,  4*>8.  b. 
Wear,  li.  1261.  a. 

Wecht,  ii,  1308,  a. 

WHchset,  ii  1312,  b. 
Weittenburg,  167,  b. 

Weis.  II.  50V  a. 

Wenet,  73 1.  h. 

Wendt,  li.  1270,  b. 

Wertach,  .mb  ; 11.  1312.  a. 

Wertrtc,  ii.  1312,  a 

G'esrr,  ii.  1312.  b. 

Wettbmry,  iL  1276,  b. 

Wet  ton,  212.  b. 

Wexford,  673.  b. 

Weymouth,  ii.  65,  a 
G help  Cattle.  lL~l325,  a. 
Whetacre,  441,  b. 

It'hetham,  il.  127^.  b. 
Whitchurch,  iTTTSl  i . b. 
While  Sea.  31,  b. 

Whiterne.  iI7v 1 1 , b. 

Whitley  Castle,  iL  1256.  U. 
Widjeh,  ii.  11  :M.  b. 
Wiesbaden , H'i,  a. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  ii.  1260,  b. 
G'tgtton  Parra,  ii.  1276.  a. 
Wigton  Bay,  iL  15.  a 
Wtgtonshire,  750.  a ; li.  448. 
b. 

Widen,  110,  b:  1266.  a 
Wats,  388.  a. 

G'inbum,  il.  1311.  a 
Winchester,  387,  b ; 442,  a ; 
II.  1276.  a. 

Winchester,  QLL  U.  1311.  %. 
Window,  IL  1241.  a. 
Wmdttch,  1041,  b ; IL  1311, 
b. 

G'indith- Gar  stein.  222,  b. 
Winditch-Griitz,  11.  1270.  la 
Windsor,  Old,  ii.  637,  b. 
Wines,  90 1,  a. 

Wippaeh.  916,  b;  H.  1273.  a. 
Witmar,  ii.  LQL  a;  ii.  276.  b. 

Wistant  or  Gi/tand,  ii.  99, 
b. 

Wittenberg,  11.  217.  b. 

G oad  Kqja,  IL  S30',  b. 

Wood  cote,  li  4M l.  a 
Worcester,  428,  b. 
Worrngm,  *5\  b. 

Worms,  j-Xi,  a. 

WrkiMenTU.  1312,  a. 

Writ  tie,  47t»nr 
WraOuun,  Il  i 15 3,  b. 
Wroxeter,  4iv,  a;  ii.  1312.  a 
G'ulpil,  ii.  1310.  n. 
G'Urtxburr,  HI  9M,  a. 
G'tttlani.  ,T7  k 
WycA-te-Durslede , 382,  b. 


Salon.  iL  881,  b 
Xanten,  173*  b i 482,  b : 5C3, 
b. 

Xatira,  H.  1035,  b» 

XHsa,  Ml*  a. 

Xmii,  ML  « ; H.  109,  b. 
Xrres,  ‘IG,  b. 

Xerex  de  la  Frontera,  TV),  b. 


Serin,  200,  b. 

Xerilo,~f^  a. 

Xerogypsus,  IL  1190,  n. 

XeroiamJti,  1 1 611 . b. 
Xerokampo,  iL  1 lu,  a 
Xeroprgado,  707.  a. 
Xeropigadko,  7Qn.  b. 
Xeropotnmi.  II.  1 196.  b. 
Xeropyrgo,  il.  1120.  b. 
Xigonxa,  ii.  874.  a. 

Xtmeira,  8j  a. 

Simena  de  la  Frontera,  343. 

a;  3 7U*. 

Xingi ,11.  162,  b. 

Xlphonlan  Port,  li.  9*5,  a. 
Xiphonian  Prom.,  li.  98 i,  b. 
X near,  iL  1042,  b. 

Suria,  125.  a. 

Xylqfaco,  51 M,  b ; 871.  b 
Xylopolit,  11.  384.  a 
Xjrnlae,  ii.  1170.  a 
Xypcie,  325.  a. 


Yabet,  Wady.  II.  L b. 
Y abend,  li.  107 G,  b. 


Vo/o.  11.62, b,  ILSSa.*. 

\ aloba/ch,  147,  a 
YamJbo , 746,  a 
I'lumr,  608,  b. 

VrrpAo.  ii.  530.  b. 

Ynre,  643  TT;  977.  b. 
Yarmak,  922,  b. 

Yarmouth,  II.  1108,  b. 
Yarntuk.  II.  28^  a : li.  521.  b. 
Yarroo,  ITT  a. 

Y athrib.  ii.  131.  j, 

Yebna,  396.  b s iL  T b. 
Yechtl  or  }VAi7  frmak,  i'». 
I 65,  a. 

Yellow  Rimer,  384,  a 
Yemnmn,  IL  401.  a 
Yemen,  i8l,b;  ii.  284,  a ; ii. 
357.  a. 

Yrni  Kale,  S/rail  cf,  421.  b. 
Yewji,  IL  1232,  a. 

Yentkale,  ii.  3h8,  b. 
Yenikiuo,  ii.  569.  b. 
YenisheTwr,  iL  I i7,  a. 
Yenitheri,  IL  997.  b. 

Yenne,  85.5,  a 
Ymtz,  483.  a. 

Yerma , 992.  b. 

Yet hil  Ermak,  117.  ft. 

Yonne,  li.  II,  a. 

Yori,  4kh,  b. 

York.  797.  b. 

Ystek,  L.  63L  a. 

1 p*>h,  IL  Mj  b. 
TpntrHissar,  336.  a 
YntNa,  il.  iyc.  b. 

Ytarche,  ii.  3L  *. 

Yttel,  I7i.  aT~ll  392.  b. 
YstwytiTiL  1Q38.~5T 
Y net i,  746.  b. 

Yulia,  (17103.  a. 

Yverdun,  798.  b ; il.  904.  a. 

Zab,  lWift;  IL  1331.  b. 
Za&i.HT im,  b. 

Zabatua,  ii.  1209.  a. 

Zacaiae,  ii.  917.  b. 
ZacynthiiB,  IL  3'-2,  b. 
Zadracarta  1106,  a 
Zafra,  li.  133Tb- 
Zagora,  413,  a j 1035,  b. 
Zagat  It,  11.  fen,  b. 

7 agkouan.  fiTT'-i?.  b. 
Zagora,  412.  a.  b ; 772.  a ; 
982,  a ; ii.  5G9,  a ; li.  917. 
a 

7.atori,\\.  550.  a. 

Zahle,  598 .~BT 
Zalecut,  ii  547,  a. 

Zaiongo,  560TB. 

Ziret,  4'ti.  b. 

Zamareni,  363,  b. 

Zamargat,  If.  L'O  »• 
Zamodna,  il,  974.  a. 
Zamora,  il.  461.  a;  li.  964. 

a:  il.  I2.52.~6T 
Zanah.  772.  b. 

Zondu'oort,  VII . a. 

Zanfour,  243.  b. 

Zanilnt  - Mu  la  - Drift,  II. 
1324.  b. 

Zannone,  1 1.6*8.  a:ll.U<07.  a 
Z ante,  il.  U34,  b. 

txibar.  lL  329.  b ; Ii.  C68, 

Z.apkran.  ii.  297,  b. 

/.apt at,  840.  a 
Zara,  li  2,  a ; IL  W,  b ; IL 
1336.  b. 

Zaragoza,  250,  a ; 469.  a 
Zarah,  or  Zerroh,  2l(J.  a 
Zaraka,  ii.  1040.  a. 
Zarangac, 2in.  b. 

ZaraUe,  il.  9t3,  b. 

Zarax,  ii.  112.  U 
Zarepthah,  li.  606,  h. 

Znrfa,  344  a 
Zjtriaapa,  364,  b. 

Zaiicaspe*.  364.  b. 

Zamata,  ^b;  !>89,  b. 
Zamowice,  526,  b. 

Zarvi,  iL  1 042.  a 
Zarxasa,  il.  96  i,  a. 

Zarina,  726,  b. 

Zea,  5v.,  U. 

Zeb,  ii.  WV,  a. 

Zebeve.  767.  a 


)igiti 


oogle 


INDEX. 


Zfbru , SI  I,  b. 

Zeliulun,  Tribe  of,  II.  330.  a. 
Zee  Hitt,  20.  b. 

Ze/reA,  il.TUT,  b. 

Zttfrrk,  Copt,  li.  000.  b. 
Zegrensii,  il.  299,  a. 

Zdtha,  ii.  I OHI.  a. 

Zntoun  Bouroun,  ii.  234.  h. 
Zeklepa,  ii.  1335,  b. 

ZeUeK,  624.  ~6i 

It' m bra,  32,  b. 

Zrwearc,  il  970.  b. 

Zeng,  ii.  963,  a. 

Zephyrian  Promontory,  641, 

a. 

Zephyrium  Promontoriura, 

730.  a. 

Zephyrium,  733.  b. 

Zertn,  864,  a. 

Zermagna,  ii.  90S,  a. 

Zemo.  il.  1012.  a. 

Zernr*.  ii.  1207,  a. 

Ztmtls,  ii.  1339.  a. 


Zenhett,  ii.  60.  a ; ii.  297.  b. 
Z.errvkhia,  irTTw.'j,  a. 
Zervokkori,  loiO,  b. 
leryah,  II.  b. 

Ze/e/,  li.  iliK,  a. 

Zelta,  776TRT 
Zewgg_lL_31  b. 

Zeugma,  737,  a ; 744,  b ; ii. 

1075,  b. 
leyla 7336.  b. 

Zta,  II.  406,  b. 

Zib,  24,  a ; >*04,  b. 

Zibenek,  Sm.  li.  456,  a. 
Ziboviu,  130,  b. 

Zibm,  6IV&. 

Zicchl,  II.  917,  b. 

ZiktU,  622757 
Zikknm’JT.  463,  b : U.  942,  a. 
Zilit,  li.^CaT 
Zttle,  63n757 
ZmhTlC  1337.  a. 

ZitHtno  Derucni,  il.  930,  a 
Zio,  U.  529,  b. 


Zinari , 625,  a. 

Ztngane,  II.  903.  a. 
Zmgebar,  IL  66H,  a. 
Zirkdava,  744,  b. 

Zirknitx , Lake,  li.  415,  ft. 
Zituni,  ii.  117,  b. 

Zituni,  Uu(f  qf,  ||.  255,  a. 
Zmievot,  20,  b. 

Znatm.  ii.  025,  b. 

ZochaM,  on.  a. 

Zoelae,  249,  b. 

Zoetelum,  193,  g, 

Zdf,  il.  1037.  a. 

Zografu,  il.  H96.  b. 

Zone,  li,  1190,  a. 

Zoroanda,  ii.  1208,  b. 

Zorzo  di  Magnet,  St.,  773,  b. 
Zotter,  331.  a. 

'Zotramour , 32,  b. 

Zowan,  ii.  04,  a. 

Zotran,  Mount,  ii.  349,  a» 
Z.ma  HJeka , 849,  b. 
Zuchabbari,  M..  il.  1C80,  b. 
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ZugHo,  110,  b i 324,  a;  it 
104.  b. 

Zugra,  ii.  370.  b. 

Zuider  Zee,  9*  >3,  a. 
ZuJa-Sarakini,  407.  a. 

Z uila,  29.  a. 

Z unra,  if.  34,  a. 

Zurka,  38076. 

Zurobara,  744,  b, 

Zurtach,  911,  b. 

Zuiidara.  744,  b. 

Zwarte  Kuikenbumrt,  il.429. 
b. 

Zydotro,  U.  971,  b. 

Zydretae,  643.  a. 

Zygentea.  ii.  278,  a. 

Zygi,  374,  b. 

Zygia7H722Lb. 

Zygot,  03,  b;  185,  ftj  li 

Zygot,  Lake  of,  64,  a. 
ZygriUr,  il.  278,  a. 

Zytia,  724,  a. 


THB  END. 
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